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PREFACE 


For more than a billion Muslims around the globe, the Qur’an reproduces God’s very own 
words. To hear its verses chanted, to see its words written large on mosque walls, to touch the 
pages of its inscribed text creates a sense of sacred presence in Muslim minds and hearts. For 
countless generations, Muslim families have greeted a newborn baby by whispering words 
from the Qur’an in the infant’s ear. For centuries, small children have begun their formal 
education with the Quran. Seated around the teacher, they have learned to form the letters of 
the Arabic alphabet and to repeat the words and phrases from which their own recitation of 
the Qur’an will develop. In a religious culture that extols learning, those individuals who 
acquire an advanced knowledge of the Qur'an are accorded profound respect. People who 
commit all of the text to memory are treated with reverence. In fact, reverence marks most 
Muslim interaction with the Qur'an, whether that be in silent prayer, public proclamation or 


serious study. 


A description of the Qur'an 

For those with little previous exposure to the Qur'an it may be helpful simply to describe this 
book. In the library of world scriptures, the Qur'an stands as one of the shorter entries. When 
a textual tradition like the Buddhist canon of Pali, Sanskrit and Chinese scriptures is com- 
pared to the Qur'an, the size differences are significant. Even the Hebrew Bible or the Chris- 
tian canon of Old and New Testaments comprise much larger collections. In contrast, the 
Qur'an is a fairly compact text of 114 sections. These sections or chapters, virtually all of 
which begin with the introductory formula “In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compas- 
sionate,” are called siras. The stiras, in turn, are composed of verses or, in Arabic, apdt (sing. 
aya). Individual stiras can contain just a few verses or a few hundred. This variation in length is 
noteworthy because the Qur’an uses length as an organizing principle. The canonical text is 
arranged by roughly descending order of stira length. In other words, the longer stiras appear 
earlier in the text, the very shortest ones toward the end. 

The contents of the Qur’an are varied and not easily categorized. Nor are they ordered in a 
manner that systematic modern minds might prefer. You will not, for example, find separate 
stiras devoted to theological pronouncements, to rules for social and personal behavior, to 
prayers and liturgical specifications, to narratives about past prophets, to warnings about the 
last judgment and descriptions of heaven and hell or to polemical challenges directed toward 
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those with other beliefs. You will, however, find all of these themes, as well as others, woven 
through the various stiras of the qur’anic text. In fact, the thematic complexity of the Qur'an 
has spawned a genre of Islamic literature that seeks to extract and to categorize. Some of these 
works attempt a comprehensive classification of qur’anic material under numerous headings 
and subheadings while others concentrate upon a particular topic. In Muslim bookstores, 
therefore, one finds books such as “What the Qur'an says about women” or “What the Qur’an 
says about a just society.” 

Just as there is thematic variation within the Qur’an, there is also stylistic diversity. While the 
Quran contains relatively little sustained narrative of the sort to which readers of the Hebrew 
Bible or Christian New Testament would be accustomed — the twelfth stira being the prin- 
cipal exception — the language of the Qur’an is frequently strong and dramatic. Vivid imag- 
ery and evocative similes abound. Oaths and dialogues combine with divine direct address, 
whether to the prophet Muhammad, to those who believe his message or to those who reject 
it. Terse, elliptical language alternates with more prolonged, prosaic passages. Prayers and 
prophecy intermix with the proscriptions and prescriptions that must guide human action. 

The full force of this rhetorical diversity, however, may not be available to those who read the 
Quran in translation. It is an article of Muslim faith and belief that the Quran is the Qur'an 
only in Arabic. When translated it ceases to be “God’s very own words” and becomes simply 
an interpretation of the Arabic original. For this reason, whenever Muslims recite the Qur'an 
in ritual prayer or other liturgical formats, they always recite it in Arabic. Nevertheless, there 
are numerous translations of the Qur'an in most of the major languages of the world, includ- 
ing English. 


The study of the Quran 

The long tradition of scholarship that the Qur’an has generated provides another indication of 
the reverence that surrounds this text. Although the history of the text’s pronouncement and 
transmission, as well as the relation of this history to that of its earliest phases of interpre- 
tation, remain matters of scholarly controversy, there is no doubt that questions about the text 
itself and reflections upon its meaning were a part of the qur’anic environment from its incep- 
tion. Not unexpectedly, matters of language took precedence, and the first efforts at interpreta- 
tion or exegesis involved providing synonyms and explanations for unfamiliar words. As would 
be the case with a recited text, variant vocalizations appeared and the increasing number and 
variety of these eventually prompted steps toward regularization. Not all earlier listeners were 
equally prepared to understand the sometimes elliptical nature of qur’anic discourse. Indi- 
vidual phrases required exegetical interpolation as did narrative passages of a more allusive 
nature. 

Other questions quickly arose: When, and in what circumstances, were certain verses re- 
vealed? Who or what is intended by an ambiguous term or phrase? ‘To whom or to what does a 
particular pronoun refer? Who is being addressed by a specific passage and to whom should it 
apply: to all believers, present and future, or to a restricted set of individuals? Is the intended 
sense metaphorical or should the verse be understood literally? Are all parts of the Qur'an 
equally comprehensible or are some parts more inherently obscure or problematic? Are there 
connections between verses, either within a stira or across various parts of the Qur'an? Can a 
passage elsewhere in the text help to explain the one under present examination? Are there 
levels or layers of meaning in the text and are these accessible only to individuals with special 


intellectual or spiritual training? 
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Clearly what motivated this multiplicity of interpretive inquiries was more than a scholarly 
interest in the scripture. Those with a thorough or intimate knowledge of the text were pressed 
to provide answers to crucial questions about individual and group behavior. The words of the 
Qur'an, understood as coming directly from God, guided social and religious practices within 
the nascent Muslim community, so an adequate comprehension of the text was seen as essen- 
tial to its correct application. But even the outlines of this early history remain a matter of 
scholarly controversy. The question of “Islamic origins,” understood to include the first two 
centuries of this new religious movement, is the most contentious topic within the field of 
Islamic studies. Scholars, both Muslim and non-Muslim, debate over matters of chronology, 
geography and source reliability. Assertions and counter-assertions about the Qur'an stand at 
the center of these contentions. 

A brief sketch of the earliest stages of both the promulgation and interpretation of the 
Quran can only allude to these debates, rather than engage them directly. Many scholars feel 
that the initial stages of both promulgation and interpretation of the Qur'an were oral. And 
they were connected. In the midst of reciting a portion of the text, the reciter might stop to 
provide synonyms for terms unfamiliar to his audience. He might also make associations be- 
tween one part of the Qur’an and another or offer short explanatory glosses for passages that 
seemed allusive and elliptical. Storytelling was another activity of the first generations and 
apparently qur’anic recitation was frequently supplemented with associated narratives that 
drew upon a common store of biblical, hagiographical and legendary material. 

Seeking the connection between this oral-performative period and its written conveyance, 
asking whether it was simultaneous or subsequent, raises all of the historiographical concerns 
just mentioned. Much of the traditional scholarship about this era is drawn from sources that 
postdate it by several generations. The paucity of extant textual and epigraphic material that 
can be incontestably ascribed to much of the first Islamic century exacerbates the situation. 
What some scholars see as an exciting era of rapid religio-political change that has been ade- 
quately and reliably described by later Muslim historians, other scholars view as a period of 
intense sectarian strife whose chronological and geographical specifics can only be dimly 
glimpsed. And there are a range of scholarly perspectives that lie between these two extremes. 

By the late ninth century, however, Muslim understanding of the Qur'an had reached a stage 
of doctrinal and exegetical stabilization and the tendency in academic study of the Qur'an has 
been to view this as a pivotal moment. Theological debates about the nature of the Qur'an, 
about whether it was “created” or “uncreated,” had been sustained and surmounted. Gener- 
ations of qur’anic interpretation, both oral and written, had produced a massive accumulation 
of exegetical data, an accumulation captured in the key work that defines this moment. “The 
compendium of explanations for the interpretation of the verses of the Qur'an” (fami al- 
bayan ‘an ta’wil ay al-Qur’an) was composed by the Baghdadi scholar Abi Ja‘far b. Jarir al- 
Tabari (d. 310/923) and its most widely-available edition — it is still being reprinted — runs to 
thirty volumes. Al-Tabari’s commentary on the Qur'an represents itself as the summation of 
all previous exegetical activity. From the vantage point of this commentary and similar works 
that followed it, later Muslim scholarship on the Qur’an looks back to the first centuries of its 
history and tracks this history in a generational schema. 

Within this schema, the prophet Muhammad himself assumes pride of place as the Qur’an’s 
first interpreter. After his death, this primacy is passed to his closest followers, whom Islamic 
history calls his Companions. Among the most prominent names of this exegetical generation 
are: Ibn ‘Abbas, Ibn Mas‘tid, Ubayy b. Ka‘b and the fourth caliph, ‘Ali b. Abr Talib. Quranic 
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interpretation attributed to this period is also associated with the Prophet’s youngest widow, 
‘Aisha. The next generation, that of the Followers according to traditional Muslim terminol- 
ogy, includes names like Mujahid b. Jabr, ‘Ikrima, Sa‘td b. Jubayr, al-Dahhak, Qatada b. 
Di‘ama and ‘Ali b. Abi Talha. Later sources list all of these figures as students of Ibn ‘Abbas, a 
Companion whom the tradition has honored as being “the Ocean” of exegetical knowledge. 

Between these very early names and the compendium work of al-‘Tabari other important 
figures entered the landscape of qur‘anic interpretation: al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728), Muqa- 
til b. Sulayman (d. 150/767), Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/778), Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna (d. 196/811), 
‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. 211/827), Sahl al-Tustart (d. 238/896) and Htid b. Muhakkim (d. ca. 290/ 
903). During the last several decades printed editions have appeared whose attribution to these, 
and other, early scholars raises all the questions of redaction history and authorial retrojec- 
tion that continue to preoccupy the study of Islamic origins. Nevertheless, continuing source- 
critical work on this period should provide both greater security in the accuracy of attribution 
and a more refined understanding of the lines of exegetical influence. 

While al-‘Tabari’s commentary remains a fundamental source, the library of qur’anic inter- 
pretation grew steadily in the centuries following its early tenth-century appearance. Both 
Muslim and non-Muslim surveys of exegetical history tend to classify these works by doctrinal 
or ideological orientation. Without attempting to be exhaustive I will group some of the major 
names in this fashion to help orient readers of this encyclopaedia who are less familiar with the 
field of qur’anic studies. Most closely associated with the approach of al-Tabari are: Abi 
l-Layth al-Samarqandi (d. 375/985), Abia Ishaq al-Tha‘labi (d. 427/1035), al-Baghawt (d. 516/ 
1122), Ibn ‘Atiyya (d. 541/1147), Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200), Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373) and al- 
Suyatt (d. g11/1505). 

A more fluid categorization is that which identifies certain forms of interpretation as being 
less concerned with conveying the exegetical dicta of the earliest Islamic centuries and more 
interested in expressing particular theological or philosophical orientations. Muslim exegetical 
history records a more mixed reception to this kind of interpretation. While the works of inter- 
preters such as al-Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025), al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144) and Fakhr 
al-Din al-R4zi (d. 606/1210) have been questioned or condemned, those of Ibn Habib al- 
Nisabiari (d. 406/1015), al-Baydawi (d. ca. 700/1301), al-Nasafi (d. 710/1310) and al-Khazin 
al-Baghdadi (d. 742/1341) have received a generally favorable response. 

Lists of the most famous ShiI commentators usually include al-‘Ayyashi (d. ca. 320/932), 
al-Qummi (fl. mid 4th/roth), al-‘Tast (d. 460/1067) and al-Tabarst (d. 548/1153). While these 
works do not represent an exegetical tradition that is completely divorced from that of Sunni 
commentary, they do mark their distinctiveness through reference to certain early authorities, 
such as Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) and other Shit imams, and through attention to particular 
topics and modes of interpretation. Shit Islam is, of course, no more monolithic than its Sunni 
counterpart and there are important groups within Shi‘ism, such as the Isma‘tlis and the 
Zaydis, who cherish a lineage of commentators within their own intellectual communities. 

A far more diverse form of qur’anic commentary is that associated with “mystical” Islam or 
Stifism. A very early figure in this tradition, Sahl al-Tustari, has already been mentioned. 
Other important Saft commentaries are those of al-Sulami (d. 412/1021), al-Qushayri (d. 465/ 
1072) and Rizbihan al-Baqli (d. 606/1209), as well as that published under the name of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) but actually the work of a successor. Stiff commentary is less likely 
to attempt comprehensive exegetical coverage of the qur’anic text than the other works that 
have been mentioned. Often it records the spiritual insights and mystical illuminations that a 
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particular word or phrase of the Qur’an has generated, either in the author’s mind or in the 
minds of those whose thoughts he seeks to convey. 

The selective nature of Saft commentary finds its counterpart in another exegetical genre 
that also focuses chiefly upon only certain parts of the qur’anic text. Legal commentaries on 
the Qur’an concern themselves primarily with those verses that have behavioral implications, 
that mandate or prohibit various kinds of human activity. The principal works in this category 
are those of al-Jassas (d. 370/981), [kiya al-Harrast (d. 504/1110), Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. 
al-‘Arabt (d. 543/1148) and al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1272). Mention of the two last-named scholars 
on this list allows me to note the geographic and linguistic spread of qur’anic exegesis. 

Both Ibn al-‘Arabi and al-Qurtubi are from Andalusia, an area of the medieval Muslim 
world that produced a rich intellectual heritage. They wrote in Arabic, as did all of the com- 
mentators whose names have been mentioned thus far. But important exegetical work on 
the Qur’an has certainly not been limited to Arabic. Persian and Turkish contributions are 
complemented by those in the languages of south and southeast Asia and of sub-Saharan 
Africa. Especially in more recent centuries the linguistic spread of this interpretive tradition 
has become more pronounced. While the twentieth century witnessed the publication of major 
commentaries in Arabic, such as those of Muhammad ‘Abduh and Rashid Rida, of Sayyid 
Qutb, of al-TabatabaI — a Persian who wrote in Arabic — of Bint al-Shat? and of Muham- 
mad Mutawalli al-Sha‘rawt, it also welcomed Urdu contributions by Aba 1-A‘la al-Mawdidi 
and Amin Ahsan Islaht, as well as a thirty-volume work by Hamka (Haji Abdul Malik Karim 
Amrullah) in Bahasa Indonesian. 

Southeast Asia, which is home to about one quarter of the world’s Muslim population, has 
witnessed a contemporary resurgence of all forms of qur’anic studies. Recitation of the 
Quran, for instance, takes the form of local, regional and national competitions for both men 
and women, with qur’anic quiz shows as a popular part of these events. While quiz shows may 
be a decidedly modern way to display expertise in qur’anic studies, the desire for comprehen- 
sive attention to all aspects of the text and its conveyance has a very long history within Islamic 
intellectual life. Although sequential commentary on the Qur’an constitutes an important part 
of that history and is a major element of what Muslims like to call the “qur’anic sciences,” it 1s 
by no means the only element. 

Recitation itself has evolved into an elaborate set of disciplines that must be mastered in or- 
der to insure the accurate and euphonious reproduction of the text. Students wishing to de- 
velop this skill, whether native speakers of Arabic or not, spend years learning how to pro- 
nounce every phonological element perfectly, how to pace the recitation properly and to pause 
where required or suggested, how to render particular combinations of letters and to elongate, 
with some syllables, the sound production for a precise duration. Along with assimilating the 
rules of recitation, students also begin to memorize the Qur’an and many eventually can recite 
all 114 siras from memory, as have generations of their predecessors. 

At advanced levels, recitation of the Qur’an includes the acquisition of a thorough knowl- 
edge of the various “readings” of the Qur'an. These represent yet another realm of the qur- 
*anic sciences and one with very ancient roots. According to traditional accounts of the Qur’an’s 
textual canonization, an acceptable range of variability eventually emerged and was ratified by 
the scholarly community. While most printed texts of the Quran that are in circulation today 
draw upon only one of these textual traditions, others remain alive and are sustained by vary- 
ing numbers of adherents. 


As the qur’anic text continued to attract scrutiny from successive generations of scholars, 
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other categories within the broad range of the qur’anic sciences became more standardized 
and generated their own subgenres of scholarly literature. Attempts to provide historical con- 
textualization for specific qur’anic passages created the “occasions of revelation” literature, 
exemplified in a noted work by al-Wahidi (d. 468/1076). The belief that the Qur'an contained 
elements of its own abrogation, that some verses nullified the prescriptive force of others, gave 
rise to an extensive interpretive and cataloguing effort that found expression in the works of 
scholars like al-Zuhri (d. 124/742), al-Nahhas (d. 338/949), Hibat Allah b. Salama (d. 410/1020) 
and Ibn al-‘Ataiqi (d. ca. 790/1020). 

Lexical examination led to yet further forms of categorization: qur’anic vocabulary deemed 
“difficult” or “unusual” by virtue of its derivation or dialectical connection was collected in 
works by Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889), al-Sijistant (d. 330/942) and al-Raghib al-Isbahani (d. 502/ 
1108). Words with multiple meanings and words that function as synonyms are also treated by 
Ibn Qutayba as well as by al-Damaghani (d. 478/1085) and Ibn al-Jawzt. The more vexing 
problem of semantic ambiguity prompted additional works of classification and textual cross- 
referencing. Taken as a whole this exacting lexical scrutiny demonstrates a profound and reve- 
rential engagement with the text, a reverence that is also evident in the rhetorical engrossment 
that characterizes the developed qur’anic sciences. 

From a very early period it has been a point of Muslim doctrine that the religious and rheto- 
rical power of the Qur’an could never be replicated: the Qur’4n, in the belief of Muslims, is 
inimitable. Traditional literary criticism of the text concentrates upon elaborating the grounds 
for this doctrinal declaration. As developed by classical scholars such as al-Rummani (d. 386/ 
996), al-Khattabi (d. 388/998), al-Baqillant (d. 403/101) and al-Jurjani (d. 470/1078), these 
grounds are both substantive and stylistic. Muslims hold the Qur’an to be the ratifying miracle 
of Muhammad’s prophethood because it contains information about the past and the future 
and about God’s relations with the world that no human being could attain unaided. The 
Muslim belief that Muhammad was illiterate adds additional force to this sense of supra- 
human origin and content. But beyond such matters of content lies the emphasis upon the 
aesthetic effectiveness of the Quran. Careful and painstaking analysis of the text isolated 
relevant examples of genre forms and literary figures; it scrutinized patterns of rhyme and 
assonance; it catalogued specific instances of word choice and arrangement. This scrutiny and 
analysis intermingled with praise of the Qur’an’s overpowering eloquence. In fact, much of 
the intricate dissection of the qur’anic text to be found in works on the “sciences of the Qur- 
’an” could be viewed as an effort to explain the effect of qur’anic recitation upon the believer. 
The rhetorical experience finds written manifestation in the extraordinarily detailed classifi- 
cations produced by scholars such as al-Zarkashi (d. 794,/1392) and al-Suyiti. Surveying the 
eighty chapters of al-Suyiti’s monumental synthesis of the qur’anic sciences gives one a good 
sense of textual scholarship as an act of abiding reverential attention. 

Scholarship on the Qur'an was also produced by non-Muslims. Just as Muslim authors have 
attended to the scriptural heritage of other religions, particularly Judaism and Christianity, 
non-Muslim scholars have interested themselves in the Qur’an. Of course, much of this inter- 
est was fostered by polemical concerns, a “know the enemy” mentality that became particu- 
larly acute during periods of military hostility and intense economic competition. Even from a 
very early period, verses or passages from the Qur’an were used by non-Muslims, in the time- 
honored tradition of religious polemic, in an attempt to discredit its status as divine revelation 
and to demonstrate internal inconsistencies. Even without direct quotation, polemical argu- 


ments against the Qur'an became a commonplace of medieval Jewish and Christian religious 
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discourse. Such noted figures as John of Damascus (d. 749) al-Qirqisani (mid roth cent.), Mai- 
monides (d. 1204) and Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274) may be mentioned in this regard. 

The later medieval period, however, brought a new approach, one associated with the re- 
nowned Abbot of Cluny, Peter the Venerable (d. 1156). While certainly not divorced from pole- 
mical motives, Peter’s initiative broadened the active translation movement that was producing 
Latin versions of important Arabic scientific and medical works to include the Qur'an and 
other works of a religious nature. To do this, Peter assembled a team of translators including 
the Englishman Robert of Ketton (fl. 1136-57) who 1s credited with creating the first full trans- 
lation of the Qur'an into any Western language. Despite criticisms of its accuracy and ar- 
rangement, Robert’s rendering remained the standard Latin version of the Quran for several 
centuries. 

It was soon joined, however, by that of Mark of Toledo (fl. 1193-1216) and recent scholarship 
has demonstrated that both of these translators did not restrict themselves to the qur’anic text 
alone but clearly had access to a number of major commentaries, either directly or through a 
scholarly Muslim informant, and made skillful use of them. Much later translation also fol- 
lowed this procedure, including that of the eighteenth-century English Orientalist George Sale 
and his compatriot, the twentieth-century convert, Mohammed Marmaduke Pickthall. 

Robert of Ketton’s translation, via its Italian rendering by Andrea Arrivabene published in 
1547, influenced the first German and then Dutch translations. Extant manuscripts of Hebrew 
translations of the Qur’an, such as that of Ya‘aqov b. Israel ha-Levi which too appeared in 
Venice in 1547, apparently draw upon this same lineage. During this same period French ver- 
sions were also being produced and in 1698 Ludovico Marraci published another Latin trans- 
lation that soon saw replication in various European languages. George Sale’s 1734 combined 
publication of both a translation of the Qur'an and a “Preliminary Discourse” that drew upon 
earlier prolegomena served as the principle English-language primer on Islam for more than a 
century. 

Translation is, of course, not the only form of non-Muslim qur’anic studies that the medie- 
val and early modern Europe generated. Access to the Qur’an via such translations provoked 
responses from Jewish and Christian authors. The interests of both polemic and apologetic 
were served by a closer knowledge of the qur’anic text, prompting scholars such as Ricoldo 
da Montecroce (d. 1320) and Nicholas of Cusa (d. 1464) to pen refutations. Reference to the 
Quran and the citation of specific passages can be found in many works of Jewish and Chris- 
tian scholarship from these periods. Fragments of transcriptions of the Qur'an into Hebrew 
characters, including some from the Genizah materials, provide additional indication of non- 
Muslim study of the text. Then, of course, there has been the post-Enlightenment emergence 
of “oriental” studies as a distinct academic discipline. Much of what is to be found in the Ency- 
clopaedia of the Qur’an builds upon the work begun in those academic centers that undertook the 
“scientific” study of non-Western cultures and religions. 

Even before this, faculties devoted to such studies had been founded in places like Leiden 
(1593), Rome (1627) and Oxford (1638). Later they opened at other major European universities 
and, eventually, at certain North American ones, as well. Arabic and other Islamic languages, 
such as Persian and Turkish, were a primary focus of instruction because language compe- 
tency was the indispensable prerequisite to the study of texts and other historical sources. In 
this regard the emerging discipline of Islamic studies modeled itself upon classical studies as 
these had developed during the Renaissance and after. Philology, understood as the study of a 
culture through the lens of the texts that it produced, became the dominant methodology. 
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Because the Qur’4n was recognized as central to the identity and historical development of 
Islam, close attention was given to it, and qur’anic studies emerged as a major subfield within 
the study of Islam. 

In its development, non-Muslim (or “Western”) qur’anic studies was profoundly influenced 
by its sibling discipline of biblical studies. Eighteenth- and nineteenth-century biblical critic- 
ism, at least that part of it which had migrated from a rabbinic or monastic setting to a uni- 
versity one, bracketed belief in the divine character of the Jewish and Christian scriptures. 
The Renaissance willingness to apply principles of literary and historical criticism to ancient 
Greek and Latin texts was adopted for another ancient text, the Bible. Taking a rationalist 
perspective, some scholars sought to reconcile biblical teaching with the mandates of reason 
while others concentrated upon the contradictions between the Bible and the canons of sci- 
entific orthodoxy. Contextual investigations multiplied as scholars probed the cultural and 
historical background of the biblical texts and pursued the literary heritage out of which these 
grew, as well as the redactional process which created their final form. 

As scholars schooled in Semitic philology and conversant with the historical-critical study of 
the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament turned their attention to another ancient text, the 
Quran, they brought with them this same disregard of dogmatic assumptions as irrelevant to 
the tasks of scholarship. The Quran, like the Bible, was subjected to textual and philological 
analysis and in the second half of the nineteenth century some of the seminal works that still 
guide the field today were written. The names of Gustav Weil, Theodor Noldeke, Abraham 
Geiger and Hartwig Hirschfeld were soon joined by their twentieth-century counterparts, such 
as Ignaz Goldziher, Gotthelf Bergstrasse, Otto Pretzl, Richard Bell, Arthur Jeffery and Rudi 
Paret. From a related perspective, some of these scholars and others approached the Qur’an as 
the most reliable source for reconstruction of the life of Muhammad and the history of the 


early Muslim community. 


New factors in the study of the Quran 

As this very brief sketch indicates, the history of Muslim and non-Muslim study of the Quran 
could be characterized as two parallel conversations. Ordinarily these conversations proceeded 
in relative isolation from each other except for those times when polemical salvos were 
exchanged. The long trajectory of Muslim study and interpretation of the Qur’an has been a 
largely self-contained exercise. Similarly, the more recently established field of qur’anic studies 
within European and American institutes of higher education has certainly drawn upon the 
centuries-long results of Muslim scholarship but has rarely established sustained, collaborative 
conversation with contemporary scholars of the qur’anic sciences. 

But the “two solitudes” of Muslim and non-Muslim qur’anic studies are beginning to break 
open, at least on some occasions and within some contexts. Increasingly, international con- 
ferences devoted to the academic study of the Qur’an attract scholars from both groups. 
Journals that were formally quite segregated now show a greater diversity of authors’ names 
and institutional identifications. Opportunities to lecture at universities in the Muslim world 
are being offered to non-Muslim scholars and the reverse of such invitations bring scholars 
from these universities to European and North American institutions. 

Perhaps the most significant point of confluence, however, is graduate training and the pro- 
duction of new generations of doctoral degrees in the field of qur’anic studies. Increasingly, 
students pursuing graduate work in qur’anic studies, as well as other subfields of Islamic 


studies, in major universities in Europe, the United States, Canada and elsewhere are coming 
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from immigrant Muslim families. Many of these are second or third generation products of 
post-colonial patterns of Muslim migration to Great Britain, France, Germany and North 
America. Consequently, most of these students enter graduate programs with an educational 
background and a set of academic assumptions that are indistinguishable from those of their 
non-Muslim peers. The present mix of academic publication in the field already reflects this 
dynamic and future productivity will surely manifest its amplification. 

The vastly increased rate of scholarly exchange facilitated by electronic communication, in- 
cluding the Internet, further accelerates the opportunities for scholarly interaction within the 
field of qur’anic studies. And it enhances another form of availability that will surely affect the 
future of the field. It is worth noting that, until quite recently, the Qur'an as a written text was 
available to a relatively small proportion of Muslims worldwide. Most Muslims for most of 
Islam’s long history have experienced the Quran orally. Literacy rates in pre-modern popu- 
lations generally were far lower than they are today. In the last century, particularly with the 
withdrawal of colonial domination in the Muslim world and the subsequent development of 
systems of public education, there has been great change in mass literacy. The nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century growth in book production has created the concomitant phenomenon of 
textual accessibility. 

Vast print runs, often subsidized by governmental agencies of religious affairs, have made the 
Quran available to large segments of the Muslim population worldwide. Multiple translations 
into virtually all of the world’s languages have brought qur’anic teaching directly to the indi- 
vidual without the necessary mediation of a religious scholar. Although translations do not 
have the same status as the Arabic text, they have allowed many more Muslims to become 
students of qur’anic meaning than was ever possible before. One area where such changes in 
literacy and textual accessibility are proving transformative is that of Muslim women. Cur- 
rently Muslim women are achieving secondary and post-secondary degrees in far greater 
numbers than in any previous generation. And these educated women are reading the Qur’an. 
Within its pages they are finding resources for religious and social renewal and they are forging 
forms of leadership with which to effect these changes. 

Easily-available printed versions are but one aspect of the contemporary textual accessibility 
of the Qur'an. Television and radio broadcasts of qur’anic recitation are frequent. Audio 
cassette or CD ROM recordings of the most famous reciters can be purchased in any town 
with a substantial Muslim population, whether in the Middle East, Asia or North America. 
And, of course, the Qur’an is on the Internet. Thousands of web sites offer the Arabic text, 
translations into European, Asian and African languages, synchronized recitation of all or part 
of the text and countless pages of introduction, explanation and commentary. Some versions 
are searchable, whether by keyword, word segment or chapter and verse number. In fact, some 
of the editorial accuracy checking for the qur’anic citations in this encyclopaedia was done 
with a searchable, web-based text. 


Creating the EQ 
Planning for the Encyclopaedia of the Qur’an (EQ) began in 1993 when I met in Leiden with a 
senior Brill editor, Peri Bearman, to explore the possibility of initiating such a project. Very 
quickly, four superb scholars, Wadad Kadi, Claude Gilliot, William Graham and Andrew 
Rippin, agreed to join the editorial team. Both the desire to take stock of the field of qur’anic 
studies at the turn of the century and an interest in seeing this field flourish in the new mil- 


lennium prompted our initial conversations. From its inception, then, the z@ has gazed both 
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backwards and forwards and this dual visioning has shaped the structuring of this encyclopae- 
dia. As the associate editors and I proceeded with the planning, we were determined to create 
a reference work that would capture this century’s best achievements in qur’anic studies. But 
we also wanted the zg to stimulate even more extensive scholarship on the Qur'an in the 
decades to come. In the service of this dual ambition, it was decided to expand the expected 
alphabetical format of an encyclopaedia to include a series of longer, more comprehensive 
articles. The associate editors and I envisioned these as synoptic statements of the present state 
of reflection and research on major topics within the purview of qur’anic studies. The com- 
bination of encyclopaedia entries, of varying length, and of essay-length overviews of major 
research areas within the field of qur’anic studies seemed to us the best way both to honor the 
accomplishments of the last century and to foster the achievements of this one. 

But as important as this retrospective and prospective vision was to the creation of the £@, 
yet more important was the desire to make the world of qur’anic studies accessible to a very 
broad range of academic scholars and educated readers. The various fields of literary studies 
have produced countless dictionaries, encyclopaedias, commentaries and concordances dedi- 
cated to the study of particular periods, areas, authors and works. Similarly, religious literature, 
especially the Bible, has been the subject of hundreds of such works, with new ones being 
produced at an ever-increasing rate. This scholarly abundance stands in stark contrast to the 
situation in qur’anic studies. The number of reference works for the Qur’an that are accessible 
in European languages remains quite small; much of the available information is partial and 
incomplete or hidden in difficult-to-secure sources. 

Of course, scholars who can command classical Arabic can avail themselves of thousands of 
works on the Quran, including concordances, dictionaries and commentaries, but those with- 
out this linguistic access have very little. For example, the last English dictionary of qur’anic 
Arabic was published in 1873 and the only widely-available English concordance is keyed to a 
translation of the Qur’an that used a nineteenth-century numbering system for the verses 
now rarely encountered in printed versions. English-speaking scholars from fields other than 
Islamic studies, therefore, are poorly served when they attempt to learn anything about the 
Qur'an, either for their own research purposes or to introduce it to their students. It is with this 
need in mind that the associate editors and I made the decision to use English-language entry- 
words for this encyclopaedia. Our colleagues in the field of Islamic studies will appreciate that 
this was neither an easy nor an uncontroversial decision. The Encyclopaedia of Islam (E17), which 
has long been the most widely-used general reference work in the field, employs transliterated 
Arabic entry-words or lemmata and this has come to be regarded as the scholarly norm. Such 
a system allows a precision that is lost with the move to English-language lemmata. To take 
but one example: There is no exact Arabic equivalent for the word “prayer.” Salat refers to the 
ritual worship that observant Muslims perform five times a day, while du‘@’ connotes less for- 
malized, intercessory prayer. Dhikr is the term used for a very broad range of Safi practices 
and both classical and contemporary Arabic contain other relevant vocabulary items, as well. 
The zr has articles on each of these three but nothing under the single entry-word, “Prayer.” 
Consequently the non-Arabist scholar or student who wants to know something about this 
more general topic has a difficult time using the zy but will not encounter such hurdles with 
the £a. 

Yet another, much-debated decision was that concerning the scope of this encyclopaedia. 
The Quran, as a major piece of world literature, and as the primary scripture of a world-wide 
religious tradition, has generated a huge exegetical corpus. As I have already noted, multi- 
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volume commentaries on the Qur'an have been produced by virtually every generation of 
Muslim scholars and, while most of these are written in Arabic, the languages of other Islamic 
populations are well represented. The continuing popularity of this genre, in both its classical 
and its contemporary productions, is manifest through sustained publication and sales. The 
works of major classical commentators like al-Tabart, al-Zamakhshart, Ibn Kathir and al- 
Suyiti can be found on the shelves of any good-sized bookstore in the Muslim world, along- 
side such contemporary standards as the commentaries of al-Mawdidi, Sayyid Qutb and al- 
‘Tabataba’t. 

Consequently, the question had to be considered: Should this be an encyclopaedia of the 
Quran or should it be an encyclopaedia of the Qur'an and its interpretation? There is, of 
course, no clear division between these two categories. Virtually every article in this ency- 
clopaedia draws, directly or indirectly, upon the corpus of qur’anic exegesis. Nevertheless, 
project containment demanded that the focus of concentration remain the Qur'an itself. 
Therefore, readers of the zg will not find a separate article on al-Tabari or Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razzi, but they will find frequent reference to the works of these commentators and the £Q’s 
cumulative index will allow users to track these references through all of its volumes. This, too, 
was a tough editorial choice and one that I hope can be reconsidered if this encyclopaedia 
eventually generates a second, expanded edition. 

Along with the desire to create a reference work that would be accessible to scholars and 
students from a broad range of humanistic and social scientific disciplines, the associate editors 
and I shared a desire to include rigorous, academic scholarship on the Qur’an, scholarship that 
grows from a plurality of perspectives and presuppositions. The key words in the preceding 
sentence are “rigorous” and “academic.” There is, as I have just recounted, no single academic 
tradition of qur’anic scholarship. Centuries of Muslim scholarship on the Qur’an constitutes a 
time line that overlaps with that of generations of Western scholarship on the text. And nei- 
ther of these categories, inexact as they are, represents a single, monolithic approach or a 
unique, overriding methodology. Both between and within the worlds of Muslim and Western 
qur anic scholarship one finds vigorous and contentious debate. Increasingly these worlds 
overlap, both geographically and intellectually. With the rapid growth of Muslim populations 
in Europe, North America and other parts of the world, the rough polarity of “Muslim” and 
“Western” becomes ever more blurred. The internationalization of scholarship and of aca- 
demic life accelerates this trend. As mentioned above, Muslim and non-Muslim scholars 
interact freely at conferences on the Qur'an, whether these be in Leiden or Lahore. Academic 
journals are much less self-segregated than they were a generation ago and the number of 
Muslim scholars who have taken advanced degrees in Euro-American institutions in some field 
of Islamic studies has increased exponentially. Scholarly perspective can no longer be neatly 
pinned to religious identification and good scholarship is flourishing in this richly plural envi- 
ronment. The editors of the zg have striven to capture that plurality within the pages of this 
encyclopaedia, wanting this work to represent the widest possible range of rigorous, academic 
scholarship on the Qur'an. 


Using the EQ 
Entries in the Encyclopaedia of the Quran appear in the customary alphabetical order but are of 
two kinds. By far the majority are articles of varying lengths that treat important figures, con- 
cepts, places, values, actions and events to be found within the text of the Qur’an or which 
have an important relationship with the text. For example, the entry on “Abraham” deals with 
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a figure found in the text while that on “African Literature” discusses a literary relationship. 
The second category of articles that have been commissioned for the £@ are essay-length treat- 
ments of important topics within the field of qur’anic studies. Again to take examples from the 
first volume, I would point to the entries “Art and Architecture” and “Chronology and the 
Quran.” Here scholars were asked to let their writing reflect the past and present “state of 
the question” on these significant topics. 

As noted above, the decision to use English-language lemmata in the £g has both advantages 
and disadvantages. While it makes the work much more widely accessible to scholars in cog- 
nate fields, it does not afford Arabists and Islamicists the familiar starting point of translite- 
rated terminology. To solve this, a very thorough indexing of both English words and trans- 
literated Arabic terminology is planned for the £g’s final volume. Within the body of the 
encyclopaedia, however, readers will find extensive use of transliteration, both in identification 
of the lemmata and in the articles themselves, so that specialists in this field can have the pre- 
cision that is important to them. 

Of course, in planning the list of entries the decision about what constitutes an English word 
could never be entirely straightforward. In general, our editorial policy has been guided by 
current English usage as reflected in contemporary dictionaries and works of general refer- 
ence. Where an Arabic proper name has a clear English cognate, that has been used. Where it 
does not, the Arabic form has been retained. Relevant examples would be “Adam and Eve” as 
opposed to “Dhi I-Kifl.” 

Because the £g has been created both to present scholarly understanding of the Qur’an and 
to promote it, all authors have been urged to provide relevant and representative bibliography 
for their articles. Readers will find these a helpful entry into further study of a particular topic. 
In addition, in-text citation of both primary and secondary literature should assist scholars in 
the field of Islamic studies as they develop more detailed studies of the topics treated in this 
work. Citations of the Qur'an are given by chapter (stira) number, followed by verse (aya) 
number, e.g. Q 30:46. This represents a departure from the more common Muslim practice of 
identifying stiras by name rather than number — the previous example would thus be Sirat al- 
Rim, 46 — but it makes it much easier for those unfamiliar with sira titles to find a passage in 
a translated text of the Qur'an. The verse numbering itself follows the now-standard 1924 
Cairo edition. Most of the English versions of the Qur'an that are commonly available follow 
this numbering. The one significant exception is the translation of A.J. Arberry which follows 
the verse numbering of Gustav Flugel’s edition (1834), a numbering that can have a negative or 
positive variance of several verses from the Cairo edition. 

Although every effort has been made to assure accuracy of qur’anic citation in the articles of 
the £g, no particular translation was mandated by the project’s style sheet. Authors were free 
to use available translations or to make their own translations of the passages quoted in their 
entries. Similarly, there was no way to insure absolute standardization of reference to primary 
sources in classical Arabic, such as hadith collections or commentaries on the Qur’an. While 
the zg style sheet, its “Instructions for Authors,” listed preferred editions of many such works, 
these were not always the ones available in the university or private libraries of individual 
authors. Although I wish it had been possible to standardize all such references, the editorial 
time required would have postponed the publication of the £@ considerably. 

At the risk of repeating myself, I would like to underscore that the Encyclopaedia of the Quran is 
an inaugural effort. It is a first attempt to create a substantial work of reference in a field that 
has relatively few such resources. From its inception as a scholarly project, the editors of the zg 
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knew that they could never claim consummate thoroughness for this first edition. Many read- 
ers and reviewers will have additional subjects and themes to suggest and both the editors and 
the publisher welcome these proposals. If the z@ serves the purpose intended by those who 
have shepherded it to publication, there will eventually be another, expanded edition enhanced 
by the suggestions. 


A concluding comment on controversy 
As a concluding remark, I will broach a topic that may seem odd coming from the pen of a 
general editor. (But perhaps it is but another form of the “situated scholarship” that has be- 
come so prevalent in the last two decades.) That topic is this project’s potential for controversy. 
Many times since undertaking the responsibility of the zg I have been asked by journalists, 
colleagues and acquaintances whether I feel uneasy or at risk with such an involvement. 
My answer is always “no” and it is usually accompanied by some expression of regret that the 
frequent misrepresentation of Muslim sensibilities could even prompt such a question. Yet the 
study of a text that millions of people hold sacred is a sensitive task. Some Muslims feel 
strongly that no non-Muslim should even touch the Qur’an, to say nothing of reading and 
commenting upon it. Yet most Muslims do not feel this way. While there are those who choose 
to ignore non-Muslim scholarship on the Qur'an as irrelevant or inherently flawed and misin- 
formed, others welcome the contributions that non-Muslim scholars have made to this field. 
Conversely, there are non-Muslim scholars who have attempted to write about the Qur'an in 
a manner that is not immediately offensive to the theological sensibilities of Muslims. Others 
have operated with the assumption that such considerations have no place in the realm of 
academic discourse. Personalities differ, ideological orientations differ and scholarly practices 
differ on both sides of the dividing line. I have deliberately embraced a plurality of method 
and perspective within the pages of the ze, but I have done so conscious of the fact that not all 
scholars, whether non-Muslim or Muslim, agree with this approach. There are Muslim col- 
leagues who have preferred not to participate out of fear that association with the zg would 
compromise their scholarly integrity. ‘There are non-Muslim colleagues who have demurred for 
exactly the same reason. Nevertheless, these are very much the exceptions. Most scholars who 
were invited to contribute accepted with enthusiasm and alacrity, pleased to see the appear- 
ance of a reference work that would foster continued development within the field of qur- 
*anic studies. It is my sincere hope, and that of the associate editors, that the zg will do pre- 


cisely that. 
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Aaron 


The brother and companion of Moses 
(q.v.). Aaron (Hariin b. Imran) is men- 
tioned by name twenty times in the 
Qur’an. He is given prophetic status along- 
side Moses, having received the criterion 
(q.v.) of revelation (furgan, Q 21:48-9; cf. 
19:53} 7:122; 23:45; 37:114-20; and 20:70 
and 26:48, containing the phrase, “We be- 
lieve in the Lord of Moses and Aaron”; see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION), and is 
listed with a number of other prophets 

(Q 4:163; 6:84). Moses asked God to make 
Aaron his partner (wazir) in his affairs 
when he was commanded to go before 
Pharaoh (q.v.; Q 25:35; cf. 10:75; 20:29-36; 
26:13; 28:35). Moses also asked God to let 
Aaron be his spokesman because he was so 
eloquent (Q 28:34-5). The form of the 
name “Hariin” is also known from early 
Arabic poetry and entered Arabic from 
Hebrew, likely via Syriac (see FOREIGN 
VOCABULARY). 

A focus of attention regarding Aaron in 
the Qur'an is the worship of the calf of 
gold (q.v.). The incident is mentioned 
twice. In the first account (Q 7:148-57), the 
story is told as in Exodus 32, with the 
anger of Moses toward Aaron quite ap- 
parent even though his role was just that 


of an onlooker. In the second version, 

(Q 20:83-98) a Samaritan (see SAMARITANS) 
is presented as the tempter of Israel (q.v.). 
He urged the people to throw their orna- 
ments in the fire and he made the calf that 
was worshipped by the people, despite Aar- 
on’s advising them not to do so. Again, 
Moses’ anger toward Aaron is apparent. 
Thus, it may be said that the Qur'an 
agrees with the Jewish biblical commentary 
(midrash) in reducing the blame upon 
Aaron, although that innocence is not con- 
nected, as it is in Jewish commentary, to 
Aaron’s status as high priest, an idea not 
mentioned in the Qur'an (see IDOLATRY 
AND IDOLATERS). 

Later Islamic tradition has paid a good 
deal of attention to the death of Aaron. 
When Aaron died, the people accused Mo- 
ses of having murdered him, but angels 
(q.v.) appeared — or other divine interven- 
tions took place — in order to alleviate 
their suspicions. According to Muslim leg- 
end, a similar accusation was lodged 
against Joshua in the death of Moses. 

An issue related to Aaron which has prov- 
en to be subject to dispute since the early 
days of Islam is Q 19:28, in which Mary 
(q.v.), the mother of Jesus (q.v.), is called 
“the sister of Aaron” (see also Q 3:35, “a 
woman of ‘Imran (q.v.)” and 66:12, “Mary, 
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the daughter of ‘Imran, who guarded her 
chastity”). In Muslim’s Sahih, K: al-Adab, 
for example, there is a hadith from al- 
Mughira b. Shu‘ba (d. 50/670) which indi- 
cates that the polemical nature of the 
charge of “errors” in the Qur'an existed 
from the earliest period of Muslim-Chris- 


tian relations. 


Al-Mughira said, “When I came to Najran 
(q.v.), the Christians asked me, “You read, 
“O sister of Aaron,” in the Qur'an, where- 
as Moses was born much before Jesus.’ 
When I came back to the messenger of 
God, I asked him about that, whereupon 
he said, ‘People used to give [to their chil- 
dren] the names of the messengers and 
[other] pious persons who had gone before 
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them. 


According to the biblical story, Aaron did 
have a sister called Miriam (who watched 
over the baby Moses in the bulrushes ac- 
cording to Exodus 2:4-7; see Exodus 15:20-1 
for her name), but she was not, of course, 
the same as Mary, the mother of Jesus, and 
the Muslim tradition has never taken that 
to be the case. Al-‘Tabart (d. 310/923), for 
example, in speaking of Mary, says that 
people reacted to her presentation of the 
baby Jesus by saying, “Sister of Aaron, 
your father was not a wicked man and your 
mother was not unchaste. So what is your 
case, sister of Aaron?” This al-Tabari ex- 
plains as follows: “[Mary] was descended 
from Aaron, the brother of Moses, so that 
this expression is the equivalent of saying, 
‘O brother of such-and-such tribe’; ie. it 
indicates a familial relationship [but not 
necessarily the exact one indicated]” 
(Ta’rikh, i, 734; M. Perlmann (trans.), His- 
tory, iv, 120). Other exegetes suggest that 
the Aaron referred to here is an otherwise 
unknown brother of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, and of Elizabeth, the mother of 
John the Baptist (q.v.), who were related 


through their father ‘Imran b. Matthan 
(see Baydawi, Anwar, ad Q 3:30-1). See also 


PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD. 
Andrew Rippin 
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Abortion 


The premature expulsion of a fetus. Classi- 
cal Muslim jurists applied a number of 
terms to abortion, including yhad, isqat, 
tarh, ilga and imlas. The Qur’an makes no 
reference to abortion as the term is com- 
monly understood, although it upholds the 
sanctity of human life in general (e.g. 

Q 5:32) and forbids the killing of children 
(Q 17:31) and female infants (Q 81:8-9) in 
particular (see CHILDREN; INFANTICIDE; 
MURDER). The restrictive view of abortion 
commonly held by jurists was based on the 
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general qur’anic interdiction of unlawfully 
taking human life. 

The qur’anic descriptions of the develop- 
ment of the human embryo (see BIOLOGY 
AS THE GREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE) led 
scholars to differentiate between an initial 
soulless and unformed biological entity 
and the human being into which it devel- 
oped: “We created man from an extraction 
of clay (q.v.), then we set him as a drop 
(nuifa) [of sperm] in a safe lodging. Then 
we created from the drop a clot of blood 
(‘alaqa, see BLOOD AND BLOOD CLOT); then 
we created from the clot a small piece of 
tissue (mudgha), subsequently creating from 
the tissue bones and covering the bones in 
flesh; and then we produced it as another 
creature” (Q 23:12-14). With the exception 
of the reference to creation from “an ex- 
traction of clay,” which was believed to ap- 
ply only to the special case of the first man, 
Adam, this passage was held to represent 
the normal development of the human fe- 
tus. Some scholars interpreted “and then 
we produced it as another creature” as in- 
dicating that the infant was given a soul 
some time after conception (Qurtubt, 
Jamis xii, 5-14; Razt, Tafsir, xxiii, 84-7; 
Tabarsi, Mamas, vu, 101; Tabataba’t, 
Mizan, xv, 20-4). Well-known hadith, re- 
corded in both Sunni and Shit collections, 
provided further justification for this view. 
Some of these set the duration of the first 
three stages of the fetus, namely drop, clot 
and tissue, at forty days each. After the 
completion of this cycle, God dispatched 
an angel to breathe the soul (ri) into the 
fetus at which point its fate on earth and in 
the hereafter was ordained (Bukhari, Sahih, 
K. al-Qadar; Muslim, Sahih, K. al-Qadar; 
al-Hurr al-‘Amili, Wasal, K. al-Diyat, 
no. 35652). 

For this reason, all Muslim jurists forbade 
abortion after the fetus had been in the 
womb for 120 days, although the legal 
schools and individual scholars differed 
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over the permissibility of abortion before 
this point (Qurtubt, Jami, xu, 8; Nawawi, 
Sharh, xvi, 191). The majority of the mem- 
bers of the Maliki law school prohibited 
abortion at any time on the basis that once 
conception took place the fetus was des- 
tined for animation. Some individual 
Malikis and the majority of the adherents 
of the other legal schools did allow abor- 
tions, but they disagreed over whether the 
period of permissibility extended forty, 
eighty or 120 days after conception. These 
thresholds determined whether a person 
who caused a woman to miscarry or a 
woman who caused herself to abort, either 
deliberately or through negligence, was 
liable for the full compensation stipulated 
for the killing of a human being (diya 
kamila, see BLOOD MONEY) or a lesser 
penalty. In practice, the status of the ex- 
pelled fetus was determined by examining 
its apparent state of development, i.e. 
whether it was “formed” or “unformed,” 
a distinction having its roots in the other 
qur’anic account of fetal development 

(Q 22:5). 

The justification for an abortion most 
commonly cited in the classical legal litera- 
ture was the threat posed to a nursing in- 
fant by the cessation of the flow of its 
mother’s milk due to another pregnancy. In 
the case of a pregnancy which threatened 
the mother’s life, a majority of jurists gave 
priority to preserving the life of the fetus, if 
it was believed that it had already acquired 
a soul (Ibn ‘Abidin, Hashiya, i, 602; vi, 591; 
al-Ghazalt, [hya@?, 11, 53; Ibn Rajab, Jami‘ al- 
‘ulum, 46). More recently, some thinkers 
have come to advocate saving the mother’s 
life in such cases. Rape and incest have 
also been recognized as suitable justifica- 
tions for abortion. See also BIRTH 
CONTROL. 


Abdulaziz Sachedina 


ABRAHA 
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Abraha 


The Christian ruler of a south Arabian 
kingdom founded by the Abyssinians (see 
ABYSSINIA), whose name is traditionally as- 
sociated with the interpretation of Q 105, 
where there is a description of God smit- 
ing the People of the Elephant (q.v.). Al- 
though he is not mentioned in the qur’anic 
text, his name is regularly given in the 
commentary literature. Epigraphic evi- 
dence, the writings of the Byzantine mili- 
tary historian Procopius as well as ecclesi- 
astical sources provide independent 
historical attestation for this figure, but his 
association with the siira is limited to Mus- 
lim sources, especially historical and exe- 
getical texts. 

The standard account of the Islamic 
Abraha may be found in the early pages of 
Ibn Ishaq’s Stra, the most commonly cited 
biography of the Prophet. It is repeated or 
summarized in many subsequent commen- 
taries (cf. Tabari, Tafsir, xxx, 299-303; last, 
Tibyan, x, 409-11; Razi, Tafsir, xxii, 96). 
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Read as an extended commentary on 

Q 105, the story forms part of a larger ac- 
count of Yemeni history in the generations 
immediately preceding the birth of 
Muhammad (see sIRA AND THE QUR’AN). 
Its earliest segment is clearly framed as the 
annunciation of “an apostle who will bring 
truth and justice among men of religion 
and virtue” (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 6). As 
his portion of the story unfolds, Abraha 

is presented as seizing power of the 
Abyssinian-controlled territory in the Ye- 
men (q.v.) by a coup and then cleverly de- 
fusing the sworn revenge of the Abyssinian 
ruler, the Negus (al-Najashi). To mollify him 
further, Abraha builds a magnificent 
church in San‘a’ and then pledges to divert 
Arab pilgrimages to this new sanctuary. 
Angered by a Meccan of the tribe of the 
Bani Kinana who defiles the church — by 
defecating in it, according to some exegetes 
(cf. Razi, Tafsir, xxxii, 96; Qurtubt, Famis 
xx, 188) — to prevent its use as a pilgrim- 
age site, Abraha, in turn, vows revenge on 
the Meccan sanctuary and marches toward 
the Ka‘ba (q.v.) at the head of a vast army. 
Abraha’s defeat involves miraculous ani- 
mals, including an Abyssinian battle ele- 
phant that kneels before the Ka‘ba and re- 
fuses to fight and flocks of birds who rain 
stones down upon his assembled troops. 
Variants of this narrative abound, some 
offering as an additional explanation for 
Abraha’s advance upon Mecca the de- 
struction of a Christian church in Abys- 
sinia by a cooking fire carelessly aban- 
doned by some Arab traders (Muqatil, 
Tafsir, iv, 847; Qummi, Tafsiz, ti, 442-3; Ibn 
al-Jawzi, Xad, ix, 232; Qurtubt, Jami, xx, 
192-5). 

Abraha’s advance upon Mecca acquired 
additional importance in the Muslim 
sources as a point of chronological calcula- 
tion for the birth of Muhammad. Dates in 
pre-Islamic Meccan history were reckoned 
from the Year of the Elephant (‘am al-fil) 
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and the key dates in the life of the Prophet 
were coordinated with this year. Although 
Abraha’s invasion and Muhammad’s birth 
are often dated to a year equivalent to 570 
c.E., the commentators record no unanim- 
ity on this matter. Qurtubt (Jami xx, 194) 
is representative in presenting sources that 
equate the Year of the Elephant with 

that of Muhammad’s birth as well as those 
that place Abraha’s attack 23 or 40 years 
earlier. Western scholars have also long 
questioned the accuracy and historical reli- 
ability of these chronologies. Those of pre- 
vious generations, such as 'T. Noldeke, H. 
Lammens and R. Blachére, pointed out 
the inconsistencies within the early Arabic 
sources and the contradictions between 
them and evidence from extra-Islamic tra- 
ditions. More recent work, such as that of 
L. Conrad and U. Rubin, has investigated 
the symbolic and topological significance 
of the dates and periodization of Muham- 
mad’s career in traditional biographies. 
See also PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
QUR'AN. 


Jane Dammen McAuliffe 
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ABRAHAM 
Abraham 


Some two hundred and forty-five verses in 
twenty-five stiras of the Qur’an make refer- 
ence to Abraham (Ibrahim), the progenitor 
of the nation of Israel (q.v.). Among bibli- 
cal figures, only Moses (q.v.) receives more 
attention and in the Qur'an Abraham and 
Moses are the sole prophets explicitly iden- 
tified as bearers of scriptures (Q 53:36-7; 
87:18-9; see BOOK; SCRIPTURE AND THE 
gur’An). Although the Islamic Abraham 
shares many characteristics with the figure 
in the Bible and later Jewish exegetical lit- 
erature, the Qur'an especially emphasizes 
his role as a precursor of Muhammad and 
the establisher of the pilgrimage rites in 
Mecca (see PILGRIMAGE). 


Abraham in the Qur'an 
The references to Abraham in the Qur'an 
take a number of different forms and ap- 
pear in a wide variety of contexts. Several 
descriptive appellations are applied to him. 
He is deemed “very truthful” (siddigq, 
Q 19:41) and “kind and gracious” (halim, 
Qg:1145 11:75). He is one who “paid his 
debt in full” (alladhi waffa, Q53:37). His 
quranic appellation as [God’s] friend 
(khalil) n Q 4:125 formed the basis of his 
honorific title “Friend of God” (khalil Allah) 
in the Islamic tradition. (The city of He- 
bron, traditionally regarded as the site of 
his grave, takes its Arabic name “al-Khalil” 
from this honorific). Abraham is also called 
“hanif” (q.v.), usually translated as “up- 
right” or “pure of faith,” in eight places 
(Q 2:1353 3:67, 95; 4:1253 6:79, 161; 16:120, 
123). The term appears elsewhere only 
twice, in both cases referring to Muham- 
mad (Q 10:105; 30:30), and in the first of 
these he is called “hanifand not a polythe- 
ist,” a phrase also several times applied to 
Abraham. It is to be assumed that Muham- 
mad’s connection to this respected figure 
served to enhance his religious authority 
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and prestige among those Arabs familiar 
with the Bible. The depiction of Abraham 
as hanif; frequently in association with the 
phrase “religion of Abraham” (millat 
Ibrahim, Q.2:130, 1353 3:95; 421253 6:161; 
12:38; 16:123; 22:78), has suggested to Mus- 
lim believers and Western scholars alike 
that an indigenous Abrahamic monothe- 
ism may have existed in Arabia prior to 
Muhammad’s mission. 

Many Abrahamic references in the 
Quran parallel biblical material. Abraham 
leaves his father and people and encoun- 
ters God in a new land where he will raise 
his family (Q 19:48-9; 21:71; 29:26; 
37:83-101; cf. Gen 12:1-5). He establishes a 
sacred shrine, the House of God (Q 2:125-7; 
cf. Gen 12:6-8, 13:18). He mildly challenges 
God and is then told to cut open or divide 
birds (Q 2:260; cf. Gen 15:1-10). He 1s associ- 
ated with a covenant (q.v.) with God 
(Q 2:124-5; 33:7; cf. Gen 17:1-14). He is vis- 
ited by divine messengers who announce 
the forthcoming birth of a son to him and 
his wife, and who then proceed to destroy 
the people of Lot (q.v.; Q 11:69-76; 15:51-93 
29:31; 51:24-30; cf. Gen 18:1-20). He argues 
with God over the fate of the people of 
Lot (Q 11:74-6; cf. Gen 18:20-33). He takes 
his son and attempts to offer him as a sacri- 
fice, but is released from the task by God 
(Q 37:99-111; cf. Gen 22:1-19). He is God’s 
friend (Q 4:126; cf. Is 41:8; 2 Ch 20:7). 

Two of these parallels find expression in 
sustained narrative form. The visit of the 
divine messengers is mentioned in four 
qur’anic loci, a repetition which attests to 
its importance. The messengers — or a 
guest — come to Abraham and he hospita- 
bly offers them a calf to eat. Yet Abraham 
fears these strangers because, according to 
Q 11:70, they eat nothing. In some earlier 
Jewish interpretive literature, the messen- 
gers also do not eat — despite the state- 
ment in Gen 18:8 that they did — because 
angels (q.v.) were believed neither to eat 
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nor to have any other human bodily func- 
tions (7B Hagigah 16a; Targum Yerushalmi, 
Gen 18:8; Genesis Rabba 48:14). The post- 
biblical Jewish motif of these guests not 
eating Abraham’s food was retained in the 
qur’anic version, but the Jewish explana- 
tion for this was not. The qur’anic Abra- 
ham therefore interprets their refusal to eat 
as a sign of hostility, causing him to fear for 
his safety until he is assured by them that 
they have come to announce the happy 
news of a future son (Tabart, Tafsir, xiv, 
70-1). His unnamed wife laughs (dahikat, 
Q11:71) or strikes her head in unbelief 

(Q 51:29), but since the Hebrew play on 
words between laugh (sahog) and Isaac 
(Yishaq, see ISAAC) is not retained in Ara- 
bic, Muslim commentators offer a series of 
alternative explanations for her behavior 
(Firestone, Journeys, 52-9). 

Many motifs in the qur’anic account 
(Q 37:99-111) and Islamic exegesis of Abra- 
ham’s attempted sacrifice of his son 
(dhabih) find parallels in Jewish tradition 
(Firestone, Journeys, 105-34), although in the 
Quran the son knows beforehand of his 
father’s intention and actually encourages 
him to perform the deed. Of greatest inter- 
est to the Muslim commentators was the 
identity of the son, who is not named in 
the Qur'an. Some identified him, as the Bi- 
ble does, as Isaac, Abraham’s son by his 
wife Sarah; although others wished to cast 
the progenitor of the Arabs, Ishmael (q.v.), 
his son by Sarah’s handmaiden Hagar, in 
this central role. Muslim interpreters read 
the explicit reference to Isaac in Q 37:112 in 
ways that support Ishmael as well as Isaac 
as the intended sacrifice. 

The most oft-repeated Abrahamic narra- 
tive in the Qur’an, the story of his smash- 
ing the pagan idols (Q 6:74-84; 19:41-50; 
21:51-73; 26:69-86; 29:16-27; 37:83-98; 
43:26-7; 60:4), has no biblical parallel, but 
is well known in Jewish exegetical literature 
(e.g. Genesis Rabba 38:13; TB Pesahim 118a, 
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‘Eruvin 53a; PRE 26). The various qur’anic 
versions tend to emphasize different issues 
for which parallels can be found in Jewish 
sources. In Q 6:74, Abraham calls his father 
by the name Azar (q.v.). Q 6:75-9 describes 
Abraham’s discovery of monotheism 
through logical reflection and the empirical 
observation of nature, a story of great an- 
tiquity (Ginzberg, Legends, v, 210, n. 16). De- 
spite his father’s hostility towards him 

(Q 19:46), Abraham prays that he be for- 
given for his sin of worshipping idols 
(Q.9:113-45 14:41; 19:47; 26:86; 60:4). This 
aspect of the legend may have held partic- 
ular poignancy for Muhammad, who, ac- 
cording to tradition, wished to do the same 
for his idolatrous ancestors (Tabart, Ta/str, 
xii, 40-53). Abraham destroys his father’s 
idols and those of his compatriots 

(Q 21:57-8; 37:93; see IDOLATRY AND IDOL- 
ATERS). For this he is sentenced to be burnt 
alive, but God rescues him (Q 21:68-9; 
29:24; 37:97-8). He also endures further 
trials in which he prevails (Q 2:124; 37:106; 
cf. Avot 5:3, with details provided in the 
midrash and elsewhere). 

One series of Abrahamic references in 
the Qur'an finds no parallel in either the 
Bible or later Jewish traditions. These asso- 
ciate Abraham, and often Ishmael, with 
the building of the Ka‘ba (q.v.), with Ara- 
bian cultic practice and with terminology 
of Islamic religious conceptions. Abraham 
and Ishmael raise up the foundations of 
the House and entreat God to keep them 
and their descendants forever a “nation 
in submission to You” and to show them 
the proper pilgrimage rituals (mandasik, 

Q 2:127-8). Elsewhere, Abraham prays 

for the safety of the territory around the 
Ka‘ba and prays for those of his descend- 
ants whom he settled in Mecca to engage 
in regular prayers and remain secure 

(Q 14:35-7). God settles Abraham at the 
House or makes the area habitable and en- 
joins him (or, perhaps, Muhammad) to an- 
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nounce officially the pilgrimage to Mecca 
(Q 22:26-7). Abraham and Ishmael are or- 
dered to render the Ka‘ba pure for the 
proper monotheistic pilgrimage ritual of 
circumambulation and for kneeling and 
prostration there in prayer (Q 2:125). The 
famous place of prayer, the Place of Abra- 
ham (q.v.; Q 2:125; 3:96-7), 1s situated near 
the Ka‘ba. 

For Jews Abraham’s special covenantal 
relationship with God established him as 
the authenticator and founder of Judaism. 
It was natural that when Christianity es- 
tablished itself as related to but independ- 
ent of Judaism, Christians appropriated 
the figure of Abraham as a means of legiti- 
mating their religion (Rom 4:9-25; 9:7-9; Ga 
4:21-31). Similarly, Abraham’s role in the 
Quran includes a related but more polem- 
ical aspect as he appears as neither a Jew 
nor a Christian but as a hanif muslim 
(Q 3:65-70; cf. 2:140). Like the New Testa- 
ment citations, the Qur'an stipulates that 
the divine covenant established with Abra- 
ham does not automatically include all of 
his progeny (Q 2:124; 4!54-5; 37:1133 57:26). 
Inasmuch as the religion of Muhammad 1s 
the religion of Abraham (Q 22:78), those 
Jews who reject Muhammad and the reli- 
gion he brings are, in fact, rejecting their 
own religion. The Jews further deny the re- 
ligious sanctity of Mecca, despite Abra- 
ham/’s intimate association with it 
(Q3:95-8). 

It is worth noting that the inconsistent 
quranic references to Abraham’s descen- 
dants have been an issue of some interest 
to Western scholars. Abraham is told by 
God’s messengers that he will be the father 
of an unnamed son in Q 15:53; 37:101; 
51:28. In Q 37:112 the son 1s named Isaac. A 
number of verses list Isaac and Isaac’s son 
Jacob (q.v.) together as if they were both 
sons of Abraham (Q 6:84; 11:71; 19:49; 
21:72; 29:27). In a series of quite different 
passages, Ishmael is listed as if he had no 
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familial connection to Abraham (Q 6:86; 
19:54-5; 21:85; 38:48). The idiomatic 
phrase, “Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” is 
employed in two passages (Q 12:38; 38:45; 
cf. Q 2:132), while in yet another idiom, 
“Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob and the 
tribes,” is used (Q 2:136, 14.0; 3:84; 4:163). 
Already in the nineteenth century C.S. 
Hurgronje (Het Mekkaansche Feest) theorized 
that this material reflects some confusion 
over the exact relationship between Abra- 
ham and his descendants, claiming that 
these verses date from the Meccan period 
of revelations, i.e. before Muhammad 
came into regular contact with Jews or 
Christians. The verses that reproduce the 
biblical genealogy were held to date from 
Muhammad’s days in Medina, when he 
apparently had ongoing contact with the 
local Jewish community. 


The narrative Abraham cycle 
Reports from the genres of hadith, pro- 
phetic biography, qur’anic exegesis and 
universal histories expand the spare 
quranic material on Abraham. Linked to- 
gether, this interpretive literature forms a 
full narrative cycle in three parts. ‘The first 
takes place in Mesopotamia, the land of 
Abraham’s birth; the second in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem (q.v.) and the third in Mecca 
(q.v.) and its environs. These three lands 
represent a hierarchy of sanctity culminat- 
ing with the most sacred place and its holy 
sites. All of this material can properly be 
considered scriptural exegesis, although 
some of it indirectly interprets biblical 
scripture in addition to the Qur'an by sup- 
plementing the qur’anic revelation with 
material deriving from a biblicist milieu 
(“biblicist” referring to Jewish or Christian, 
whether “orthodox” or syncretistic in prac- 
tice and belief). Given the great variety in 
the literature, only a representative ac- 
count can be given here. 


Part one begins with the astrological por- 
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tents of Abraham’s impending birth in 
Mesopotamia, often associated with Katha 
in southern Iraq. Nimrod (q.v.) is the king 
and he attempts to prevent the birth of his 
nemesis through a variety of stratagems, 
all of which fail. Abraham’s infancy and 
youth are marked by miraculous signs (q.v.) 
and events. While still a boy, he determines 
through his natural intelligence and perspi- 
cacity that neither idols nor even the sun or 
moon could possibly be divine (Q 6:75-9). 
Soon after, he argues against the idolatry of 
his father and his people and a variety of 
traditions weave together one or more of 
the quranic renderings of Abraham de- 
stroying his father’s idols. In some versions 
of the story, Abraham destroys the idols of 
king Nimrod as well. Consequently, he is to 
be burned alive but instead is miraculously 
saved from the flames. The extra-qur’anic 
sources add many details. Nimrod, for in- 
stance, dies when God causes a gnat to fly 
through his nose into his head and torture 
him to death. Meanwhile, Abraham mar- 
ries Sarah who is sometimes described as 
the daughter of the king of Haran (thus 
explaining the Hebrew meaning of sarah, 
“princess”. 

While traveling, Abraham encounters a 
tyrant, king or pharaoh who becomes en- 
amored of Sarah’s stunning beauty. Asked 
about her, Abraham informs him that she 
is his sister and she is taken from him. The 
tyrant reaches for her when they are in his 
chambers, but his hand, or entire body, is 
miraculously stricken, sometimes repeat- 
edly as he continually attempts to touch 
her. He returns her to Abraham, along 
with Hagar, who according to some ac- 
counts had been given to him as compen- 
sation. Hagar later gives birth to Ishmael, 
but the references to Ishmael’s birth are in- 
consistent and do not seem to reflect a co- 
herent narrative tradition. Abraham settles 
in Saba‘ near Jerusalem where he digs a 


well (see WELL AND SPRINGS) and estab- 
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lishes a place of prayer. The people in the 
area wrong him, so he moves away and 
the well immediately dries up. After this 
the people pursue him to beg forgiveness. 
Abraham gives them seven goats and tells 
them that when they are brought to the 
well it will provide water, thus providing a 
narrative explanation for the etiology of 
the name of the place Beer-Sheba (b7r 
saba‘ or “well of the seven [goats]”’). 

After these events, the scene is transferred 
to Mecca. Sarah’s jealousy toward Hagar 
after the birth of Ishmael forces Abraham 
to separate the two women. He personally 
brings Hagar and Ishmael to Mecca, 
where he places them in the shade of a 
thorn tree and entrusts them to God’s 
mercy. Afterwards he returns to his family 
in Syria/Palestine. With no water in 
Mecca, Hagar cannot provide for her in- 
fant son, who begins to show signs of dis- 
tress. She leaves him and desperately 
searches for water by running between the 
nearby hills of al-Safa (q.v.) and al-Marwa 
(q.v.), an action that sets the precedent for 
the “running ritual” (say) of the pilgrim- 
age. When all hope seems lost, they are res- 
cued by an angel, sometimes identified as 
Gabriel, who scratches the ground to bring 
forth water from what would become the 
famous Zamzam spring in Mecca. Abra- 
ham does not neglect his son in Mecca, but 
comes to see him three times, although Ish- 
mael is away during the first two visits. On 
his first attempt to see his son, Abraham 
encounters Ishmael’s inhospitable and un- 
friendly wife. He gives her a coded message 
to pass on to his son to the effect that she is 
not acceptable. Ishmael dutifully divorces 
her and remarries. On Abraham’s second 
visit he finds a hospitable and respectful 
wife. With another coded message, he lets 
his son know he approves of her. During 
this visit, according to some accounts, 
Abraham stands on a rock which would 
become known as the Place of Abraham, 
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leaving his footprint. On his third visit, 
Abraham finds Ishmael at home and to- 
gether, in response to God’s command, 
they build the Ka‘ba. Abraham then calls 
all humanity to perform the pilgrimage to 
God’s House. 

In a distinctly different version of the 
Meccan sequence attributed to the Proph- 
et’s son-in-law and the eventual caliph ‘Ali 
b. Abr Talib (q.v.; d. 40/661), Abraham 
travels to Mecca with Hagar and Ishmael 
in response to God’s command to establish 
the Ka‘ba. They are guided by a supernat- 
ural being called the “sechina” (q.v.) or by 
a magic cloud that leads them to the exact 
location for the structure. In some ac- 
counts, Abraham and Ishmael discover 
the ancient foundations of a Ka‘ba origi- 
nally established for Adam which God 
had removed so as to prevent its desecra- 
tion by the great Noachian flood. Ina 
series of traditions without any consistent 
attribution or sequence of events, Abra- 
ham makes the first paradigmatic pil- 
grimage. 

The qur’anic rendering of Abraham’s at- 
tempted sacrifice of his son is embellished 
considerably in the exegetical literature. Its 
relative placement within the full Abraham 
cycle varies in the different versions, as 
does the scene of the action, in some ac- 
counts occurring in Syria and in others in 
Arabia. In some renderings of the legend, 
Abraham and his family are confronted by 
Satan or a devil (q.v.), occasionally in the 
form of an old man. He attempts to con- 
vince them through appeals to logic and 
mercy to refrain from carrying out God’s 
command. In some versions, Satan ap- 
pears to Abraham at the location of 
various ritual stops of the Meccan pil- 
grimage and Abraham finally drives him 
away by casting stones at him near the 
three stone pillars (sing. jamra) where to 
this day stones are thrown as part of the 


pilgrimage. 
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Abraham’s son — whose identity is con- 
tested by the qur’anic commentators — is 
informed that he will be sacrificed. In a 
touching response, he asks his father to tie 
him tightly so that he will not squirm, to 
draw back his clothes so they will not be 
soiled by his blood and to return his shirt 
to his mother so as to offer her comfort. 
Abraham kisses his son and they soak the 
ground with their tears. Abraham actually 
draws the knife across his son’s throat, but 
discovers that it will not cut because it has 
miraculously reversed in his hand to its 
dull side. Or he finds that an impenetrable 
sheet of copper has suddenly formed 
around his son’s neck. In some versions, 
Abraham tries repeatedly to fulfill the di- 
vine command, but is thwarted each time 
by these miracles. He finally redeems his 
son by sacrificing a ram, sometimes identi- 
fied as the very one that was successfully 
offered to God in sacrifice by Abel (see 
CAIN AND ABEL) and kept in heaven for this 
purpose. 

The Muslim exegetes of the first two Is- 
lamic centuries differed about which of his 
sons Abraham was commanded to sacri- 
fice. ‘They approached the question in dif- 
ferent ways and no consensus prevailed. 
The historian al-Mas‘tdi (d. 345/956) suc- 
cinctly stated the geographical argument: 
“If the sacrifice occurred in the Hejaz, it 
was Ishmael, because Isaac never entered 
the Hejaz. If the sacrifice took place in 
Syria [i.e. Jerusalem], then it was Isaac be- 
cause Ishmael did not enter Syria after he 
was taken from there” (Murij, 1, 58). Never- 
theless, some ShiT commentators claimed 
that Abraham attempted to sacrifice Isaac 
in Mecca while on the pilgrimage. Muslim 
thinkers, like their Jewish and Christian 
counterparts, came to believe that Abra- 
ham’s willingness and that of his son to un- 
dergo the sacrifice brought blessings on 
them and their descendants. If Isaac were 
the intended victim, the merit would natu- 
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rally accrue to his progeny, the Jews or 
Christians; if Ishmael, then to the Arabs. 
Those arguing in favor of Ishmael suggest 
that Isaac is an interpolation of the Jews 
and Christians: “['The People of the Book 
(q.v.)] forced this understanding because 
Isaac is their father while Ishmael is the fa- 
ther of the Arabs” (Ibn Kathir, Ta/str, ad 
Q 37:101). A quantitative study of the early 
exegetical literature suggests that most 
qur’anic exegetes until about the middle of 
the second/ninth century, regarded Isaac 
as the intended victim, but later the choice 
of Ishmael gained favor and this has pre- 
vailed until the present day (R. Firestone, 
Abraham’s son). See also PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD. 


Reuven Firestone 
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Abrogation 


A prominent concept in the fields of 
qur’anic commentary and Islamic law 
which allowed the harmonization of ap- 
parent contradictions in legal rulings. De- 
spite the voluminous literature Muslims 
have produced on this topic over the centu- 
ries, Western scholars have historically 
evinced little interest in analyzing the de- 
tails of “abrogation.” Although aware of 
these details, T. Noldeke and F. Schwally, 
for example, failed to probe adequately the 
significant distinction made in applying 
theories of abrogation to the Qur'an. To 
understand this application, it is important 
to distinguish the difference between the 
Qur’an as a source and the Qur’an as a 
text, the difference being the verses re- 
moved from the text, the substance of 
which remains a probative source for doc- 
trine (J. Burton, Collection, 233). On the 
question of the relation between the 
Quran and sunna (q.v.) — the customary 
practice of the Prophet Muhammad as 
documented in the hadith — inadequate 
information betrayed I. Goldziher (Mu- 
hammedanische Studien, i1, 20) into inadver- 
tently misrepresenting the importance of 
the stance adopted by the classical jurist 
al-ShafiT (d. 204/820). More recently, 

J. Schacht’s concentration on “contradic- 
tion” (ikhtlaf) as an acknowledged categ- 
ory in the hadith and sunna as well as his 
speculation on the origin and nature of 
hadith led him to minimize the role of the 
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Quran, its interpretation and its perceived 
relation to the sunna as factors important 
to the evolution of jurisprudence (Ongins, 
95-7): 

Classical Islamic jurisprudence recog- 
nizes two primary sources of legal rulings: 
the Qur'an and the sunna. In addition, two 
secondary post-prophetic sources were ac- 
knowledged: analogy (qwdas) derived from 
one or other of the primary sources, and 
the consensus of qualified legal experts 
(yma‘). Abrogation is applicable to neither 
of the subsidiary sources, but only to the 
documents on which they are based. Since 
abrogation is solely the prerogative of the 
lawgiver, it may be argued that it must be 
indicated before the death of the Prophet 
who mediated the laws supplied in the 
Quran and sunna. 

“The cancellation of a legal enactment” 
is an inadequate translation of the Arabic 
term naskh which includes, when applied to 
the Qur’an, reference to “omission,” al- 
though it more commonly signifies “substi- 
tution.” Abrogation may be external to 
Islam or internal. On its appearance, 
Christianity deemed itself to have replaced 
Judaism, while with its revelation, Islam 
saw itself as dislodging both of its prede- 
cessors as an expression of the divine will 
(al-Ghazalt, al-Mustas/fa, i, 111). For each of 
the historical revelations, there was a pre- 
ordained duration (Q 13:38), although Is- 
lam, intended to be the last of the series, 
will endure until judgment day (Q 33:40). 
Like Christ, Muhammad came to confirm 
the Torah (q.v.) and also to declare lawful 
some of what had been previously de- 
clared unlawful (Q 2:286; 3:50). For exam- 
ple, the Prophet was instructed to declare 
the food of Muslims lawful to the Jews 
(Q5:5). Indeed, some elements of Jewish 
law had been intended as punishment, im- 
posed on account of their wrongdoing 
(Q 4:160; 6:14). 

To Muslim scholars, the abrogation of 
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Judaism and Christianity by Islam was 
obvious, although internal abrogation 
remained less so. The latter had to be vig- 
orously defended by appeal to the analogy 
of external abrogation, to verses in the 
Qur'an and by reference to alleged in- 
stances of abrogation. For example, the 
Companion Salama b. al-Akwa‘ (d. 
74/693) is reported to have said, “When 
‘and those who can shall feed one of the 
poor (Q 2:184)’ was revealed, those who 
chose to break their fast [during the month 
of Ramadan, q.v.] fed the poor until the 
verse was abrogated by ‘Whoever is pres- 
ent during the month shall fast (Q 2:185)’” 
(Muslim, Sahih, A: al-Siyam). In another in- 
stance, when a man inquired about the 
night prayer, the Prophet’s widow ‘A’isha 
(q.v.) asked him, “Do you not recite 973? 
The Prophet and his Companions (see 
COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHETS) observed 
the night prayer for a whole year during 
which God retained in Heaven the closing 
of the siira, revealing the alleviation only 
twelve months later, whereupon the night 
prayer became optional from being obliga- 
tory” (Muslim, Sahih). In these two in- 
stances of alleged abrogation, it is claimed 
that one regulation was withdrawn and 
replaced with a later one, although the 
replaced verses remained in the text. 
Q2:180 requires Muslims to make testa- 
mentary provision for their parents and 
other close kin, while another passage 
(Q 4:11-12) stipulates the shares in an estate 
which must pass automatically to a Mus- 
lim’s heirs (see INHERITANCE). In deference 
to the legal principle that no one may ben- 
efit twice from a single estate, parents and 
other close family members now lost the 
right to the benefit stipulated in Q 2:180. 
Widows, being named in Q 4:12, lost the 
maintenance and accommodation for 
twelve months granted in Q 2:240 (see 
MAINTENANCE AND UPKEEP). For some clas- 


sical jurists, one verse of the Qur’an here 
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abrogated another. Others argue that the 
provisions of Q 2:180 and Q 4:11-12 were by 
no means irreconcilable, but that the ex- 
clusion of parents and widows from their 
dual entitlement had been settled by the 
Prophet’s announcement, “There shall be 
no testament in favor of an heir.” Here the 
Prophet’s practice was seen as abrogating 
the Qur'an. 

The words and actions of the Prophet 
came to be regarded by many as a second 
source of Islamic regulation which, like the 
Quran, was subject to the same process of 
change (al-Hazimi, /‘tbar, 23). For exam- 
ple, Muhammad announced, “I prohibited 
the visiting of graves, but now you may vis- 
it them. I had prohibited storing the meat 
of your sacrifices for more than three 
nights, but now you may store it as long as 
you see fit. I had prohibited the keeping of 
liquor in anything but skin containers, but 
now you may use any type of container, so 
long as you drink no intoxicant” (Muslim, 
Sahih, K: al-Fana iz). 

The qur’anic passages concerning the 
change of the direction of prayer (qibla, 
q.v.) leave unclear which type of abroga- 
tion has taken place (Q 2:142-50). Some 
scholars argued that the change of direc- 
tion indicated was a case of external abro- 
gation. They held that the Prophet was 
bound by God’s command to the Jews to 
face Jerusalem when praying, until this was 
abrogated by the qur’anic verse. Others, 
interpreting the words “We appointed the 
direction of prayer which you formerly 
faced” (Q 2:143) as a reference to turning to 
Jerusalem, saw the change as internal ab- 
rogation, with one qur’anic ruling abrogat- 
ing the other (al-Nahhas, al-Nasikh, 15). 
Noting the silence of the Qur’an on the 
earlier direction of prayer, some other 
scholars presumed that praying toward 
Jerusalem had been introduced by the 
Prophet and later changed by the 


ur an. 
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Al-Shafi?’s theory of abrogation 
The Prophet’s mission extended over 
twenty years. There was therefore nothing 
surprising in the idea that his instructions 
to his community should show signs of de- 
velopment. Little resistance was expressed 
to the notion that one of the Prophet’s 
practices could abrogate another. Indeed, 
for scholars who undertook the derivation 
of the law from its sources in the Qur'an 
and sunna, the simplest means of disposing 
of an opponent’s view was the blunt asser- 
tion that, although it had been correct at 
one time, it has since been abrogated. It 
was the need to regularize appeals to the 
sources and especially to the principle of 
abrogation that led the scholar al-Shafit 
(d. 204/820) to compose his Contradictory 
hadith (Ikhtilaf al-hadith) and Treatise [on Ju- 
risprudence/ (al-Risala), the earliest surviving 
statements on jurisprudential method. 

A key feature of al-Shafit’s work is the 
emphasis on redefining the term “sunna” 
to restrict it to the words and actions re- 
ported from the Prophet alone. Others had 
interpreted the term in the older, broader 
sense to include the practice of other au- 
thorities, in addition to the Prophet. 
Al-Shafit sought to convince them that 
God had singled out the Prophet as alone 
qualified to pronounce on the law. He 
amassed from the Qur’an evidence that 
God insisted on unquestioning obedience 
to his Prophet (e.g. Q 4:13, 65). Appealing 
to a series of verses linking Muhammad’s 
commands and prohibitions to the divine 
will, and culminating in a verse which 
identified Muhammad’s will with the di- 
vine will (Q 4:80), al-Shafit succeeded in re- 
covering the unique prophet-figure central 
to and partner in the processes of divine 
revelation. 

Those who denied the sunna any role in 
the construction of the law did so on the 
basis that the Qur'an contains everything 
that is needed and that many reports about 
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the Prophet’s behavior were forged. Al- 
Shafit sought to convince these scholars 
that it was the Quran itself that enjoined 
appeal to the prophetic sunna (al-Risala, 
79-105). The result was not merely his as- 
sertion that the Qur'an required adherence 
to the sunna of the Prophet, but also the 
elevation of the sunna to the status of an- 
other form of revelation (Umm, vii, 271), 
elucidating, supplementing and never con- 
tradicting the Qur'an. Only a verse of the 
Quran could abrogate another verse of 
the Qur'an and these verses could only ab- 
rogate other qur’anic verses. By the same 
token, a prescriptive practice of the 
Prophet could only be abrogated by his 
adoption of another practice. Contrary to 
the practice of earlier generations of schol- 
ars who were willing to believe that their 
doctrines abrogated those of their foes 
without any evidence to support the claim, 
al-Shafid asserted that the hadith docu- 
menting every actual instance of abroga- 
tion have survived. Therefore, one had to 
show that one sunna followed the other 
chronologically in order to determine 
which was abrogated. Although al-Shafit 
defined “abrogation” as “to abandon” 
(taraka, al-Risala, 122), he added that no rul- 
ing is abrogated without a replacement rul- 
ing being promulgated in its stead, as had 
occurred in the case of the change of the 
direction of prayer (al-Risala, 106-13). 
Thus, for him, “abrogation” actually 


meant “substitution.” 


Abrogation and divine knowledge 
‘To some minds, the idea that one verse 
from the Qur'an abrogated another sug- 
gested that divine will changes and divine 
knowledge develops and this was held to 
contravene basic theological tenets. Those 
who allowed that some verses of the 
Quran abrogated others, responded that 
no Muslim ever objected to the notion that 
Islam had abrogated Christianity and 
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Judaism. External abrogation of this type 
was an acknowledged reality, one to which 
the Qur’an referred and consequently one 
that could be accepted. If God adapts his 
regulations to the different circumstances 
prevailing in different ages, as is apparent 
in the alteration of laws revealed to the dif- 
ferent prophets, he may equally adapt reg- 
ulations appropriate to the initial stages of 
one revelation to meet the changes 
wrought in the course of the revelation 
(al-Ghazalt, al-Mustas/a, i, 111). Moreover, 
there was historical evidence of this having 
happened. For example, the Muslims at 
Mecca were bidden to be patient under 
the verbal and physical assaults of their 
enemies. When the Muslim community 
emigrated to Medina, they were ordered to 
answer violence with violence. ‘The weak- 
ness of Meccan Islam was replaced by the 
numerical and economic strength of Medi- 
nan Islam. Given these changed condi- 
tions, patient forbearance could be re- 
placed by defiant retaliation (Q 2:191, 216; 
20:130; 30:60; 73:10). 

Muslim theologians maintained that di- 
vine will is sovereign and limited by no 
power in the universe. God may command 
or forbid whatever he wants. In the same 
way, divine knowledge is infinite and in- 
stantaneous. From all eternity, God has 
known what he proposed to command, 
when he would command it, the precise 
duration intended for each command and 
the exact moment when he proposed to 
countermand it. There is perfect harmony 
between divine will and divine knowledge. 
Perfect will does not alter and perfect 
knowledge does not develop. In the case of 
fasting during the month of Ramadan, the 
earlier option of fasting was subsequently 
made obligatory. In the case of the night 
prayer, an obligation was reduced to an op- 
tion. In the case of the change in the direc- 
tion of prayer, the Muslims were required 
to face Mecca after having been required 
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to turn to Jerusalem. In each instance, the 
earlier ruling was viewed to be proper for 
its time and the later abrogation was also 

viewed to be proper in its time (al-Shafit, 

al-Risala, 117-37). 

Human circumstances, however, do 
change and human knowledge does deve- 
lop. When humans command one another 
and subsequently become aware of unfore- 
seen consequences, they are obliged to with- 
draw a command. Their lack of perfect 
foresight often obliges them to have second 
thoughts (bada’, Qurtubi, Zamzs 11, 64), which 
according to classical Sunni theology, may 
never by posited of the divine being. 

When abrogation occurs people may per- 
ceive a change, but this is only a change 
from the human perspective. God sends his 
prophets with his commands and the true 
believer is the one who obeys (Q 4:65). Mus- 
lims should emulate the ideal attitude 
adopted by Abraham and his son, when 
both of them with full knowledge — in the 
Islamic tradition — were willing to pro- 


ceed with the sacrifice. 


The quranic evidence 
The claim that abrogation, understood as 
the cancellation of a legal ordinance, was 
solidly rooted in the revelation was con- 
nected with the appropriation of the qur- 
’anic root n-s-kh as a technical term. ‘The 
root occurs in no fewer than four verses 
which the classical exegetes treated as 
circumstantially unrelated contexts to be 
interpreted independently. That prevented 
scholars from agreeing on an unequivocal 
etymology and definition of “naskh” and 
led to the consequent emergence of a host 
of irreconcilable theories of abrogation. 
Q7:154 (nuskha) and Q 45:29 (nastansikhu), 
the first referring to tablets (alwah) and the 
second to a book (kitab), united with the 
everyday usage, “nasakha I-kitab” (copied a 
book), to produce the concept of “duplica- 
tion.” The essence of this understanding is 
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a plurality of texts. This secular usage was 
said to be a synonym for “nagala l-kitab” 
(transcribed the book) which, however, 
bears the added sense of “removal” hence 
“transfer” or “replace,” as in the phrase na- 
sakhat al-shams al-zill, “the sunlight replaced 
the shadow” (an etymology that is rejected 
by some, see Qurtubi, Jamz‘ ii, 61). “God 
abrogates (yansakhu) whatever Satan brings 
forth” (Q 22:52) could yield only the sense 
of “suppression.” This paralleled the secu- 
lar usage “nasakhat al-rih al-athar” (The 
wind obliterated the traces [of an encamp- 
ment, etc.]; cf Qurtubt, Jami ii, 61; al- 
Ghazal, al-Mustas/fa, 1, 107). In this usage, 
abrogation as “removal” carries the con- 
notation of “withdrawal.” 

“We will make you recite so you will not 
forget except what God wills” (Q 87:6-7) 
and “We do not abrogate (nansakh) a verse 
or cause it to be forgotten without bringing 
a better one or one like it” (Q 2:106) intro- 
duced the idea that God might cause his 
Prophet to forget materials not intended to 
appear in the final form of the text (J. Bur- 
ton, Collection, 64). This interpretation 
could be reinforced by reference to “We 
substitute (baddalna) one verse in the place 
of another” (Q 16:101). The concept of 
“omission” was added to the growing list of 
meanings assigned to abrogation (Qurtubt, 
Jamis ii, 62). According to one report, one 
night two men wished to incorporate into 
their prayer a verse which they had learned 
and had already used, but they found that 
they could not recall a syllable. The next 
day they reported this to the Prophet, who 
replied that the passage had been with- 
drawn overnight and they should put it out 
of their minds (Qurtubt, Zamz§ 11, 63). In 
another report, the Companion Ibn 
Mas ‘tid decided to recite in his prayers one 
night a verse he had been taught, had 
memorized and had written into his own 
copy of the revelations. Failing to recall a 
syllable of it, he checked his notes only to 
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find the page blank. He reported this to the 
Prophet who told him that that passage 
had been withdrawn overnight (Noldeke, 
GQ, 1, 47, il, 44). 

Irrecoverable forgetting was thus formal- 
ized as “withdrawal,” a more satisfactory 
explanation for the disappearance of re- 
vealed material. Although the majority of 
scholars viewed forgetting as one of the 
mechanisms of abrogation affecting the 
Quran, there were those who strove to 
keep it separate from abrogation. Accord- 
ing to one report, the Prophet omitted a 
verse in a prayer and asked one of his 
Companions why he had failed to prompt 
him. The Companion replied that he 
thought the verse had been withdrawn. “It 
was not withdrawn,” declared the Prophet, 
“T merely forgot it” (Sahniin, al-Mudaw- 
wana al-kubra, 1, 107). 


Theological objections to the interpretation 
Still some scholars had difficulty in accept- 
ing the mechanism of abrogation as wor- 
thy of God. Some went so far as to provide 
variant readings for the references to abro- 
gation in the holy text (Tabari, Ta/si7, ii, 
478). One particular difficulty was “We do 
not abrogate a verse or cause it to be for- 
gotten without bringing a better one or 
one like it” (Q 2:106). Some objected that 
no part of the holy text could be said to be 
superior to another so “without bringing a 
better one” could not be a reference to the 
Quran. The same consideration applies to 
the Prophet’s sunna abrogating the Qur'an 
since no hadith could be thought superior 
or even similar to a divine verse. The pro- 
ponents of abrogation claimed that God 
was not referring to the text of the Qur'an, 
but to the rulings conveyed by the text 
(al-Ghazalt, al-Mustas/fa, 1, 125; cf. Tabart, 
Tafsir, ii, 471-2). While in terms of beauty, 
no qur’anic verse can be considered supe- 
rior to another and certainly no hadith is 


more beautiful than a verse from the 
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Quran, the legal content of one verse — 
or even of a hadith — could be considered 
superior to the ruling contained in another 
verse. Less easy to explain was the reason 
that in these cases God did not suppress 
the abrogated texts to avoid confusion 
(Tabart, Tafsir, ii, 472). 


Variant readings 
That the notion of portions of the holy 
text being forgotten was repugnant to some 
is shown in two procedures adopted to 
avoid that interpretation. As an exegetical 
alternative, a number of different readings 
(see READINGS OF THE QUR’AN) were pro- 
posed for the troublesome passages. In the 
passage “We do not abrogate a verse or 
cause it to be forgotten (nunstha) without 
supplying a similar or better one” (Q 2:106) 
attention focused on the word which the 
majority of scholars read as nunsi (cause to 
forget). This reading was supported by 
“You will not forget (tansa), except what 
God wills” (Q 87:6-7). Also suggested were 
“You are caused to forget” (tunsa) which is 
to be preferred to “You forget” (ansa, 
Tabari, Tafsir, i, 474-5). Both of the prob- 
lems, Muhammad forgetting on his own 
and God making him forget, could be cir- 
cumvented by reading nansa’, “We defer” 
(Tabart, Tafsir, ii, 476-8). Q 2:106 would 
then be mentioning two revelatory pro- 
cesses, naskh and deferment. The defer- 
ment of naskh, in the sense of “copying,” 
could mean “the deferring of revelation 
from the heavenly original (see PRESERVED 
TABLET) to its earthly representation in the 
Quran,” said to have occurred in the case 
of the night prayer which the revelation of 
Q 73:6 changed from obligatory to optional 
(al-Shafit, al-Resala, 108). Or it could mean 
deferring the removal of a passage from 
the Qur'an, by leaving the passage in the 
text despite suppression of the ruling it 
contained (Tabari, Ta/six, ii, 478). Gener- 
ally, the sense of the verb nasa ‘a (to defer) is 
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held to be temporal, although it has also 
been said to have a physical connotation, 
“driving away,” as men drive strange ani- 
mals away from the cistern intended for 
their own beasts (Zamakhshart, Aashshaf, 
ad Q 2:106; cf. Tust, Zibyan, i, 395). Trans- 
ferred to the qur’anic context, verses might 
be driven away from a text, even from hu- 
man memory. Men may be caused to for- 
get. In support of this interpretation, re- 
ports were cited which claimed that certain 
siras were originally longer than they are 
in the present-day text of the Qur'an. Even 
verses which had allegedly been revealed 
and failed to find a place in the final 

text — such as the Ibn Adam and Bi’r 
Ma‘iina verses (see J. Burton, Sources, 

49-53) — were cited, supposedly from the 
few Companions who had not quite forgot- 
ten them (Tabari, Tafsir, ii, 479-80). 
Through another approach it is not even 
necessary to resort to variant readings be- 
cause the Arabic word for “to forget” 
(nasiya) could be construed to mean “to re- 
move something” or its opposite, “to leave 
something where it is” (Tabart, Tafst, 11, 
476). This could mean that the verses were 
in the heavenly original, but not revealed, 
or the verses were left in the text of the 
Quran and were neither repealed nor re- 
moved. Once replacement is ascertained to 
have occurred, it is immaterial whether the 
wording of an abandoned ruling is ex- 
punged or whether it is left to stand in the 
Quran. The passages whose rulings have 
been replaced become inoperative or effec- 
tively removed (Tabart, Tafsir, ii, 472). 


Abrogation and the law 
Legal scholars appealed to the principle of 
abrogation continually to resolve the ap- 
parent contradictions between the legal 
practice of the various regions of the Is- 
lamic world and between all of these and 
their putative sources in the revelation. 


“Forgetting” and “omission” were of no 
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interest to the legal scholars who concen- 
trated on “substitution” derived from “We 
substitute one verse in the place of an- 
other” (Q 16:101) and imposed by them on 
“We do not abrogate a verse or cause it to 
be forgotten without bringing a better one 
or one like it” (Q 2:106). The difficulties 
which beset the exegetes and theologians 
were of little concern to legal scholars, 
who declared that “abrogation” (naskh) was 
a technical term with a meaning now clear 
to all (al-Jassas, Ahkam, ad Q 2:106). Most 
cited “We substitute one verse in the place 
of another” (Q 16:101) as evidence that ab- 
rogation in the form of “substitution” had 
occurred, an interpretation already men- 
tioned by the oldest exegetes (e.g. al-Farra’, 
Ma Gani, i, 64-5). In fact, abrogation as sub- 
stitution became the theater of the liveliest 
development of the theories of abrogation. 


The third type of abrogation 

To the jurisprudent’s interpretation of ab- 
rogation as “the replacement of the ruling 
but not of the text in which it appears” 
and to the exegete’s “the withdrawal of 
both the ruling and its wording,” a third 
type was added. 95:89 mentions “a fast of 
three days” as one way to atone for break- 
ing an oath. The Companion Ibn Mas‘tid 
(d. ca. 33/653) was said to have preserved 
in his personal notes the original reading of 
“a fast of three consecutive days.” His anom- 
alous reading was still referred to in the 
time of the legal expert Abi Hanifa (d. ca. 
150/767). Although the word “consecu- 
tive” was not found in the text of the 
Quran that was in general use, the ruling 
was adopted into Hanafi doctrine (al- 
Sarakhst, Usil, 11, 81). This exemplifies the 
third type of abrogation in which the text, 
but not the ruling, of a qur’anic revelation 
was cancelled. 

Q 4:15-16 introduces a penalty for illicit 
sexual behavior (see ADULTERY AND FORNI- 
CATION). Both partners are to be punished 
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with unspecified violence and the female 
held under house arrest for life or “until 
God makes a way for them.” The pro- 
mised way was thought to have been pro- 
vided in Q 24:2, which imposed a penalty 
of one hundred lashes for male and female 
fornicators. Nevertheless, a Companion re- 
ported that the Prophet had announced, 
“Take it from me! ‘Take it from me! God 
has now made the way for women. Virgin 
with virgin, one hundred lashes and ban- 
ishment for twelve months. Non-virgin 
with non-virgin, one hundred lashes and 
death by stoning” (al-Shafid, al-Risdla, 129). 
Reports from other Companions show the 
Prophet extending the dual penalties to 
males while a number state that he stoned 
some offenders without flogging them 
(Malik, al-Muwatta’; Hudiud, Hadd al-zina). 
On the basis of this material, some con- 
cluded that this was a case of the Prophet’s 
practice abrogating the Qur'an. 

The vast majority of scholars, however, 
regarded the imposition of stoning as the 
penalty for adultery as an instance of a 
verse from the holy text being eliminated, 
although the ruling it contained remained 
in effect. ‘The Medinan scholar Malik b. 
Anas (d. 179/795), for instance, had heard 
that the penalty of stoning had originated 
in “the book of God,” which in this case he 
understood to be the Torah. He reported 
that the Prophet had consulted the rabbis 
and the stoning ruling was indeed found in 
the Torah. With explicit reference to “the 
book of God,” Muhammad imposed the 
ruling. Other scholars interpreted the term 
“the book of God” as a reference to the 
Quran and were puzzled that they could 
not find such a ruling within its pages. The 
Prophet’s second successor ‘Umar (r. 12/ 
634-22/644) gravely urged the Muslims not 
to overlook “the stoning verse” which, he 
maintained, had been revealed to Muham- 
mad, taught by him to his Companions 
and recited in his company in the ritual 
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prayers: “The mature male and female, 
stone them outright.” ‘Umar insisted that 
the Prophet, his immediate successor Abi 
Bakr (r. 11/632-13/634) and he himself had 
put this ruling into practice and claimed 
that fear of being accused of adding to the 
holy text was the only reason that he did 
not actually write the “verse” in the 
Qur'an. Countless scholars in succeeding 
centuries have stated with assurance that 

a verse with the same or similar wording 
had once stood in the qur’anic text. From 
this, they concluded that a verse could be 
removed from the Qur'an without this viti- 
ating the validity of the ruling it contained 
(al-Ghazalt, al-Mustas/fa, 1, 124). 

Al-Shafit did not analyze these materials 
from the standpoint of those who saw here 
the abrogation of the Qur'an by the sunna, 
a claim which he at all times studiously 
avoided. Rather he preferred to review the 
case on the basis of his theory of exclusion 
(takhsis). By imposing on slave women half 
the penalty of the free, Q 4:25 excluded 
slaves from the full brunt of Q 24:2 — 
which ordered a flogging of one hundred 
lashes for male and female adulterers — 
and from the stoning penalty, since death 
has no definable half. Therefore certain 
classes of free Muslims may also be exempt 
from some of the penalties. The Prophet’s 
practice indicated that married offenders 
were not covered by Q 24:2 or, if they had 
originally been covered by that provision, 
they were subsequently excluded. Their 
penalty was to be stoning. The sunna of 
stoning had replaced the earlier sunna of 
flogging and stoning, In his analysis, al- 
Shafit maintained that the Prophet’s 
words, “God has now made a way for 
women,” showed that the qur’anic ruling 
“confine [the women] in their home until 
they die or until God makes a way for 
them” (Q 4:15) had been abrogated (J. Bur- 
ton, Sources, 143-56). He asserted that the 
Prophet had dispensed with flogging those 
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who were to be stoned, although earlier he 
had applied both penalties. Because flog- 
ging was undeniably a qur’anic ruling, 
some have mistakenly assumed that al- 
Shafit believed that stoning was a qur’anic 
ruling as well. 

Al-Shafit did acknowledge a third type of 
abrogation in his discussion of a different 
question, that of the withdrawal of a 
quranic verse while the ruling it contained 
remained in effect. Q 4:23 lists the women 
whom a Muslim male is forbidden to 
marry, including his wet-nurse and any fe- 
male to whom she has given suck. Scholars 
disputed the number of times a child had 
to be suckled by a woman to establish this 
ban to marriage. For Malik, a single suck- 
ling in infancy sufficed to create a barrier 
to marriage (Malik, al-Muwatta’, al-Rada‘a, 
Rada‘at al-saghiv). For others even a single 
drop of breast-milk initiated the ban. Al- 
Shafit fastened on one report in which the 
Prophet’s widow ‘A’isha was said to have 
claimed that a verse imposing ten suckling 
sessions had been revealed to the Prophet 
and it was replaced by a second verse re- 
ducing the number of sessions to five, 
which was also subsequently lost. Earlier 
Malik had curtly dismissed this report (al- 
Muwatta’, al-Rada‘, al-Rada‘a ba‘d al-kibar), 
but al-Shafit made it central to his con- 
clusions. He accepted this as the one un- 
doubted instance of the withdrawal of a 
quranic verse while the ruling it expressed 
remained valid (khtilaf al-hadith, vu, 208 


margin; see also J. Burton, Sources, 156-8). 


Conclusion 
It is clear that the theory of abrogation de- 
veloped its own internal dynamic. Al- 
Shafit’s theory that the abrogating verses 
of the Quran had once existed was not ac- 
cepted by all of his contemporaries, but it 
later gained widespread support. Malikis 
and Hanafis had no general need of this 
principle while Shafits had no need what- 
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ever to posit that the sunna abrogated the 
Quran or vice-versa. One nevertheless 
finds Maliki and Hanafi scholars claiming 
that three forms of abrogation are docu- 
mented (al-Sarakhst, Usiil, ii, 81; Qurtubt, 
Jami; ii, 66), just as one also finds ShafiTs 
adducing occurrences of the sunna abro- 
gating the Quran and the reverse which, 
they claimed, their eponym had over- 
looked (al-Ghazali, al-Mustas fa, 1, 124). 
See also TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF 


QUR’ANIC STUDY. 
John Burton 
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Abstinence 


In the Qur’4n abstinence in the sense of 
“restraint in or refraining from the indul- 
gence of human appetites and impulses” is 
connected with words deriving from four 


ABSTINENCE 


different Arabic roots, namely ~/-w, “s-m, 
Sffand hy-r. 

The paradigmatic event for the qur’anic 
notion of abstinence is Q74:2-5, which re- 
counts one of the early examples of Mu- 
hammad’s experience of coming close to 
God as the revelation descends on him. God 
commands, “Arise and warn, your Lord 
magnify, your robes purify, and defilement 
flee (fa-lyur).” Drawing close to God re- 
quires abandoning or fleeing from all that 
might inhibit the human response to the 
divine initiative. This interpretation of an 
experience in the life of Muhammad is sup- 
ported by a later qur’anic reference — fol- 
lowing the chronology of T. Néldeke (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QURAN) — to an 
event in the story of Joseph (q.v.). Potiphar’s 
wife admits that she tried to seduce Joseph, 
saying, “Yes, I attempted to seduce him, 
but he abstained ({fa-sta sama)” (Q 12:32). 

Humans are continually in need of re- 
jecting or fleeing from anything that inter- 
feres with the on-going movement of the 
spirit in response to God. For instance, 

Q 4:6 states, “If any man be rich, let him be 
abstinent (fal-yastafif),” in reference to the 
use of the property of orphans (q.v.) by 
their guardians, who are enjoined to ab- 
stain from misusing their power to exploit 
their vulnerable charges. 

Abstinence also means refraining from il- 
licit sexual activity, as in Q 24:33: “And let 
those who find not the means to marry be 
abstinent (wal-yastafif) till God enriches 
them of his bounty.” On the other hand, 
marriage entails responsibilities. Q 2:226 
forbids a man to carry out an oath of sex- 
ual abstinence (ta) from his wife for longer 
than four months: “For those who swear 
to abstain (yu lina) from their women, a 
wait of four months.” After that, he must 
break his oath or she is divorced. See also 
FASTING. 


Sheila McDonough 
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Abi Bakr 


A prosperous merchant in Mecca who was 
an early convert to Islam (see Tabari, 
Tavikh, ed. M,J. de Goeje et al., i, 1165-6) 
and the first caliph of the community. Abi 
Bakr (d. 13/634) is often thought to be re- 
ferred to in the Quran, for example, in 

Q 39:33, where he is considered to be the 
one who “confirms the truth” of Muham- 
mad’s message. 


See also COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET. 


Andrew Rippin 


Aba Lahab 


An individual named once in the Qur’an at 
gti. The name literally means “father of 
the flame,” that is of hell. “Aba Lahab” 
was the nickname of an uncle of Muham- 
mad by the name of ‘Abd al-‘Uzza b. ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib who was a major opponent of 
the Prophet. See also opPOsITION TO 


MUHAMMAD. 
Andrew Rippin 
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Abit Talib | see ramity or THE 
PROPHET 


Abyssinia 


Abyssinia (al-Habash or al-Habasha) does 
not appear in the Qur’an, although the 
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Christian Abyssinian state of Axum ex- 
erted a powerful influence on Arabia in the 
sixth century. Separated from the Yemen 
by only the narrow Bab al-Mandab Strait, 
Abyssinia controlled southern Arabia for 
some time and Christianity spread in the 
region. One sira is ordinarily interpreted 
to allude to an Abyssinian military incur- 
sion that reached Mecca and it is said that 
some of the early Meccan converts to Is- 
lam took refuge in Abyssinia. Ethiopic lan- 
guages influenced the dialects of southern 
Arabia and words of Ethiopian-derivation 
are found in the Qur'an (see FOREIGN 
VOCABULARY). According to the exegete 
and historian al-Tabart (d. 310/923), the 
Meccan tribe of Quraysh (q.v.) traded in 
Abyssinia. 

Sara 105 (Strat al-Fil) mentions God’s 
destruction of the People of the Ele- 
phant (q.v.). According to the classical 
commentators, this is a reference to an 
Abyssinian incursion from the Yemen to 
Mecca in 570 G.E., which, some reports 
claim, was the year Muhammad was born. 
Islamic references to this military cam- 
paign are largely folkloristic and find no 
corroboration from south Arabian inscrip- 
tions or other sources. The expedition 
made an impression on the local popula- 
tion because of the use of one or more ele- 
phants in the campaign. Abraha (q.v.), who 
was said to have been the leader of the ex- 
pedition, was known to the Byzantine his- 
torian Procopius as a former slave who had 
seized control of the Abyssinian forces in 
the Yemen. 

According to some Islamic sources, a 
group of Muhammad’s followers left 
Mecca for Abyssinia around the year 615. 
The authority on the life of the Prophet, 
Ibn Ishaq (ca. 85/704-150/767), names 
eighty-three adult male participants and 
claims that this first emigration (hyra, see 
EMIGRATION) in Islam occurred as a result 
of pagan Meccan persecution, although 
other possible reasons have also been sug- 
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gested (Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 113-6). 
The ruler of Abyssinia, the Negus (al- 
Najashi), is said to have granted them ref- 
uge, despite the fact that the pagan Mec- 
cans sent representatives who tried to 
convince him to deny them protection. In 
recognition of this, Muhammad mourned 
the Negus at his death and led public 
prayers in his honor. 

In the Arabic genealogical tradition, the 
Abyssinians — along with the Egyptians, 
Sudanese and most other black African 
peoples — descended from Ham, the son 
of Noah (q.v.). The scholar Ibn Hisham 
(d. 218/834) in his Aztab al-Tyan (p. 55), an 
early work on south Arabian history, 
claims that the south Arabian descendant 
of Shem, Hadramawt b. Qahtan, inherited 
Abyssinia, creating by this claim a connec- 
tion which draws attention to the close 
geographical and cultural ties between 
southern Arabia and Abyssinia. According 
to one tradition, the biblical Esau married 
the daughter of an Abyssinian king and 
eventually came to rule his kingdom 
(Kisa, Qusas, 154). In light of the Jewish as- 
sociation of Esau with Christianity, this ex- 
plained the Christian presence in Abys- 
sinia. See also PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND 


THE QURAN. 
Reuven Firestone 
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AD 
‘Ad 


An ancient tribe to whom the prophet Had 

(q.v.3 97:65; 11:50; cf. 46:21) was sent. They 

are mentioned twenty-four times in the 
ur’an. 

The ‘Ad are described as a powerful tribe 
which existed after the people of Noah 
(q.v.3 97:69). They were mighty and proud 
of their strength (Q 41:15; cf. 26:128-9) as 
well as very tall of stature (Q 7:69). The 
prophet Hid was sent to the ‘Ad, but his 
preaching was largely unsuccessful 
(Q7:70-1; 11:53-43 46:22). Other messengers 
were also sent to the ‘Ad, but they too were 
rejected (Q 26:123). Hiid tried to convince 
his people to invoke God’s intervention af- 
ter a period of drought (Q 11:52) and God 
punished them. The ‘Ad were devastated 
by a violent wind (Q 41:16; 4.6:243 51:41; 
54:19; 69:6; see AIR AND WIND), “the chas- 
tisement of a dreadful day” (Q 26:135), 
which blasted for a week (Q 69:7) and left 
only their dwelling-places standing 
(Q. 46:25). Only those who believed Hid 
were saved (Q 7:72; 11:58; 26:139). Some 
other references are unclear. It is said that 
God caused the death of the “first “Ad” 
(Q53:50). The ‘Ad were summoned to faith 
in a place called al-Ahqaf (Q 46:21). An- 
other verse connects the ‘Ad with the mys- 
terious Iram Dhat al-‘Imad (Q 89:6-7; see 
RAM). In other verses the ‘Ad are briefly 
mentioned with Noah (q.v.), the Thamid 
(q.v.) and others (Q 9:70; 14:9; 22:42; 29:38; 
38:12; 40:31; 50713). 

Frequent references in pre-Islamic poetry 
show that legends about the tribe of ‘Ad 
were well known among Arabs before the 
time of the Prophet (Horovitz, Ku, 126-7) 
and the qur’anic versions of these stories 
apparently belong to this cycle of gen- 
uinely Arabian traditions. Quranic exe- 
gesis and works on the early prophets cre- 
ated a complete and coherent narrative of 
the vicissitudes of the ‘Ad, adding many 
remarkable details (see PUNISHMENT 
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stories). According to differing interpreta- 
tions, Iram was either the name of a place 


associated with the ‘Ad or the name of the 


most representative subtribe of the ‘Ad. 
The ‘Ad were originally a nation of ten or 
thirteen subtribes and one of the first Arab 
tribes. Al-Ahqaf, which literally means “the 
sand dunes,” was identified as a place 
called al-Shihr, located between Oman 
and Hadramawt. An utterance attributed 
to Muhammad specifies that the wind 
which killed the ‘Adites was a western one. 
The ‘Ad were giants between ten and five 
hundred cubits in height and on one occa- 
sion they sent a delegation to Mecca to ask 
for rain. Stories are told about the tribe’s 
legendary eponym ‘Ad and his powerful 
sons Shaddad and Shadid. According to 
some reports, the sage Luqman (q.v.) be- 
longed to the ‘Ad. The surviving ‘Adites 
sought refuge in Mecca according to some 
stories while others place them in the 
mythical towns of Jabalga and Jabarsa. 


Roberto Tottoli 
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Adam and Eve 


Adam is the first human being (bashar) and 
the father of humankind in the Pentateuch 
and the Qur'an. “Adam” (Adam) as an in- 
dividual person occurs eighteen times in 
the Qur'an. In addition, the phrase “the 
sons of Adam” (banii Adam) in the sense of 
“humankind” is attested seven times. ‘The 
quranic commentators derive the name 
“Adam” from adim al-ard (‘Abd al-Razzaq, 
Tafsir, i, 433 ti, 20; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, i, 26; 
Tabari, Tafsir, 1, 214-5) or from adamat al- 
ard (Tabart, Tafsir, i, 208), because he was 
created from “the surface of the earth.” 
The name of Adam’s wife Eve, in the Is- 
lamic tradition “Hawwa’,” is not qur’anic, 
although she figures in the Qur'an as 
Adam’s counterpart and complement. 
“Hawwa’” is said to be derived from hayy, 
because she is the mother of everything 
“living” (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqai, i, 39-40) or be- 
cause she was created from something “liv- 
ing” (Tabari, Tafsiv, i, 229). The qur’anic 
material on Adam and Eve addresses a 


number of basic topics. 


The announcement of the creation of man 
Q 2:30 reports the announcement of the 
creation of man: “And when your lord said 
to the angels (q.v.), ‘I am about to place a 
vice-regent (Khalifa, see CALIPH) on earth,’ 
they said, ‘Will you place thereon one who 
will work corruption (q.v.) there and shed 
blood, while we proclaim your praise and 
call you holy?’ He said, ‘I know what you 
do not know.’” Like the Talmudic explana- 
tion of Genesis 1:26 (Speyer, Erzahlungen, 
52-3; C. Schock, Adam, 97; cf. Tabart, 
Tafsir, xiv, 31; Razi, Tafsir, ii, 154), God’s 
announcement (inni jail, Q 2:30; innit khaliq, 
Q 15:28; 38:71) is given before the council of 
angels (al-mala’ al-ala, Q 38:69), who argue 
against the creation of man (Tabart, Ta/si7, 


xxiii, 183-4). The commentaries on the 
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Quran discuss the meaning of “khalifa,” 
his identity and the identity of “the one 
who will work corruption there and shed 
blood.” The term “khalifa” denotes a per- 
son who takes the place of someone else 
and most commentators agree that it refers 
to Adam. This raised the question of whom 
Adam replaced on earth. Early commen- 
tary assumes that Adam was the successor 
of the angels or jinn (q.v.) who dwelled on 
earth before him and who were replaced 
because they became corrupt and shed 
blood. The famous early religious scholar 
al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) identified 
the “khalifa” as the offspring of Adam who 
succeed their father, generation after gen- 
eration. Others take Adam for the khalifa of 
God on earth in exercising judgment with 
justice (al-hukm bi-l-‘adl, cf. Q 38:26). The 
commentators attribute the corruption and 
bloodshed (q.v.) to those descendants of 
Adam who do not follow the law of God 
(Tabart, Tafsir, i, 199-201). There is general 
agreement that Adam was not the one 
causing corruption and shedding blood. 
This interpretation reflects the understand- 
ing of Adam as the first prophet and mes- 
senger, because these actions were deemed 
to be a great sin (kabira) and thus inappro- 
priate for a prophet (see IMPECCABILITY 
AND INFALLIBILITY). Modern commenta- 
tors tend not to accept the early hadith re- 
porting that a rational species (al-sinf al- 
‘aqil) resided on the earth before mankind 
(e.g, Rashid Rida, Manar, 1, 258). Some 
combine this view with their refutation of 
Darwin’s theory of the evolution of man 
(A.W. al-Najjar, Qasas, 31; see also M,J. 
Kister, Legends, 84-100; id., Adam, 115-32; 
C. Schock, Adam, 97-102). 


Learning all of the names 
The announcement of the creation of man 
(Q 2:30) is followed by the verses “And 
[God] taught Adam the names, all of them 
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(al-asm@ kullaha). Then he presented them 
to the angels, and said, “Tell me the names 
of these, if you speak the truth!’ They said, 
‘Glory be to you! We know only what you 
have taught us....’ He said, ‘Adam, tell 
them their names!’ When he had told them 
their names, [God] said, “Did I not tell you 
that I know the hidden things of the heav- 
ens and the earth?’” (Q 2:31-2). The Quran 
does not mention how God taught Adam 
all the names nor does it refer explicitly to 
what God presented to the angels. Early 
commentaries on these verses presuppose 
that God showed Adam all the things while 
teaching him their names. In this case, “the 
names, all of them” means “the name of 
everything” (kullu shay?) for which the com- 
mentators give examples such as “man, an- 
imal, earth, plain, sea, mountain, donkey.” 
Already al-Hasan al-Basri and his pupil 
Qatada (d. ca. 116/734) understand God’s 
teaching as a demonstration of the connec- 
tion between names and things, the signi- 
fier and signified (cf. Rashid Rida, Manar, 1, 
262). They add the deictic “this is” (hadha/ 
hadihi), explaining that God said, “This is 
a sea. This is a mountain,” etc. (Abd al- 
Razzaq, Tafsir, i, 42-3; Tabart, Tafsi, i, 
216). Adam’s knowledge of “all the names” 
was later interpreted as a general knowl- 
edge of all languages and through man’s 
gift of language it was understood as a 
knowledge of the entire animate and in- 
animate world. Q 2:31 provided the starting 
point for the traditional Muslim discussion 
of the origin of language (cf. Speyer, Er- 
Zahlungen, 51-4; Kister, in Rippen, Ap- 
proaches, 107-9; id., in 10s (1993, 140f.; 
Schock, Adam, 7of., 87). 


The prostration of the angels before Adam 
God’s teaching of “the names” is followed 
by the qur’anic verse: “And when We said 
to the angels, ‘Bow down before Adam!’ 


they bowed down, except Iblis (q.v.). He 
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refused and behaved proudly. He was one 
of the unbelievers” (Q 2:345 cf. 7:11-23 
15:29-33; 17:61; 18:50; 20:116; 38:72-6). 
The early commentators discussed the rea- 
son Iblis refused, reasoning that the bow- 
ing was primarily intended as an act 

of obedience to God and secondarily as a 
display of respect for Adam (see BOWING 
AND PROSTRATION). In other words, the 
angels bowed down before Adam out of 
deference to Adam and obedience to God, 
not in worship of Adam (Tabari, Ta/siv, i, 
227; see ADORATION). Later scholars exam- 
ined the question of whether Adam’s 
knowledge (%m) was cause for the prostra- 
tion of the angels and whether it was the 
reason for Adam’s superiority to the angels 
(Razi, Tafsir, ii, 212-4). They also debate 
whether Adam’s knowledge, when demon- 
strated to the angels, might be understood 
as a miracle (mujiza, e.g. Razi, Tafsir, 11, 
163-5, 169). 


The creation of Adam 
The Quran mentions several materials 
from which Adam was created, i.e. earth or 
dust (twrab, Q 3:59), clay (tan, Q7:12; see 
cLAy), and sticky clay or mud (tin lazib). 
More specifically, it is described as “clay 
from fetid foul mud” (salsal min hama’ 
masnin) and “clay like earthenware,” 1.e. 
baked or dry clay (salsal ka-l-fakhkhar). 
These terms are commonly interpreted as 
describing the different states of a single 
material. Commentators insist that Adam’s 
clay (salsal) was not baked, but was dried 
(tin yabis/turab_yabis) without the use of fire, 
for Q 15:26-7 and Q55:14-5 report that the 
jinn, unlike man, were created from fire. 
Narrative commentary and prophetic 
hadith specify the places from which the 
earth was taken and provide various etio- 
logical explanations. According to some 
commentators, different kinds of dust were 
taken from the four corners of the earth so 
that the offspring of Adam would vary in 
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color and quality. Others held that the dust 
was taken from different regions of the 
world, so that every part of Adam’s body 
corresponded to an area. Others specu- 
lated that Adam’s clay was taken from the 
seven earths (cf. Q 65:12) or the four ele- 
ments so that his body combines the four 
temperaments. One view held that the ma- 
terial for creating his body was taken from 
the entire universe so that he became the 
microcosm (al-‘Glam al-asghar) correspond- 
ing to the macrocosm. 

God himself formed the material of 
which Adam is made and breathed his 
spirit (q.v.; see also AIR AND WIND) into 
him (Q 15:29; 38:72). God says, “I created 
[Adam] with my own hands” (Q 38:75). In 
some commentaries God acts as a potter. 
He left the clay until it became good 
(khammara) and then kneaded (‘qana) it. 
The question of the proper interpretation 
of God’s “hand” or “hands” held a central 
place in the debates over corporealism 
(tastm) and anthropomorphism (tashbih, 
Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 43-6; M.J. Kister, Leg- 
ends, 100-5; id., Adam, 135-7; C. Schéck, 
Adam, 67-8, 74-8, 82-6; J. van Ess, Te, 1, 
399-400; Gimaret, Dieu a l'image de 
VPhomme, 190-8). 


The creation of Eve 
The Quran speaks of the creation of the 
second human being with the words: 
“People!... Your lord who created you 
from a single person and created from him 
his wife (zawjaha)” (Q 4:1). This “single per- 
son” (nafs wahida) is interpreted as Adam 
and “his wife” as Eve (Tabart, Ta/si7, tv, 
224). The early commentators report that 
she was created from the lowest of Adam’s 
ribs (qusayra) — which is sometimes also 
understood as the shortest rib (al-dil‘al- 
aqsar) — or from a rib on his left side. This 
was done while he was sleeping with the 
aim “that he might dwell with her” 
(Q7:189). The Quran does not report 
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when she was created, although some 
hadith recount that she was created while 
Adam was dwelling in the garden of para- 
dise (q.v.), where he had roamed alone (Ibn 
Sa‘d, Tabaqat, i, 39; Tabart, Tafsir, iv, 
224-5). According to other reports, she was 
created before Adam entered the garden 
(q.v.; Tabart, Tafsir, 1, 229-30). After de- 
scribing the creation of Eve, Q7:189 con- 
tinues: “Then, when he covered her, she 
became pregnant with a light burden.” 
The Quran is not clear about where this 
happened, but most of the commentators 
situate Eve’s pregnancy after their fall from 


paradise (Tabart, Tafsir, ix, 145). 


The sojourn in paradise, the offense against God’s 

command and the descent to earth 
God commanded Adam and Eve to enjoy 
paradise with only a single restriction: 
“Adam, dwell you and your wife in the 
garden (alyanna) and eat freely of it wher- 
ever you desire, but do not go near this 
tree, lest you become wrong-doers!” 
(Q 2:35; cf. 7:19). This was a contract God 
made with Adam (‘ahidna ila Adam, 
Q 20:115). Most commentators interpret the 
forbidden tree as an ear of grain (sunbula), 
wheat (burr, hinta), a vine (karma, shajarat al- 
‘mab, shaarat al-khamr) or a fig tree (tina, 
Tabari, Tafsir, 1, 231-3). Other explanations 
mention trees with delicious and fragrant 
fruits. It is also called the “tree of knowl- 
edge (am)” or “tree of eternity (khuld)” 
(Q 20:120). The angels eat its fruit because 
they are immortal (‘Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, 
u, 226; cf. Q 7:20). 

Upon Satan’s prompting, Adam and Eve 
ate from the forbidden tree (Q 7:20-2; 
20:121) and descended from the garden to 
the earth (Q 2:36; 7:24-5; 20:123). The early 
commentators do not question that Adam 
sinned, although his sin was viewed as pre- 
determined (J. van Ess, Zeweschen Hadit und 
Theologie, 161-8). The later commentaries, 


influenced by the dogma of the prophetic 
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impeccability (7sma), emphasize that Adam 
and Eve were made to “slip” by Satan 
(azallahuma, Q 2:36) and Adam forgot (na- 
sya, Q20:115); or they characterize the dis- 
obedience (q.v.) as an error in judgment 
(khata’ ft l-tthad) since Adam had assumed 
a single tree (shakhs) to be forbidden rather 
than the species (naw‘). He did not eat 
from the particular tree God showed him, 
but from another one of the same species. 
Tradition reports that from paradise Adam 
was made to descend to India and Eve to 
Jeddah. They re-united in ‘Arafat (q.v.) near 
Mecca (q.v.; Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 61-73; M,J. 
Kister, Adam, 146-55; C. Schock, Adam, 
89-96, 106-32, 185). See FALL OF MAN. 


Goa’s forgiveness and guidance 
After his “slip,” “Adam received words 
(kalimat) from his Lord and He forgave him 
(taba ‘alayhi).... We |viz. God] said, ‘Get 
down from [the garden of paradise], all to- 
gether! If guidance comes to you from me, 
whoever follows my guidance will experi- 
ence no fear and will suffer no sorrow.’” 
(Q 2:37-8). Most commentators explain the 
“words” which “Adam received” as his 
speech: “Our Lord, we have wronged our- 
selves. If you do not forgive us and have 
mercy on us, we shall surely be among the 
lost” (Q7:23). The key element of these 
verses is God’s forgiveness of man and 
man’s repentance. Together with God’s 
“guidance” (huda, cf. Q 20:122) and repen- 
tance (tauba), they will lead to man’s return 
to paradise (Tabart, Tafsir, i, 242-5). For 
Muslim orthodoxy, repentance became the 
first step toward a religious life (al-Ghazall, 


Thya, ww, 2-4). 


The election of Adam 
Muslims consider Adam a prophet, al- 
though this is not explicitely stated in the 
Quran. God elected (istafa) Adam as he 
did the prophets and prophetic families, 
e.g. Noah (q.v.); Abraham (q.v.) and his 
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family; the family of the father of Moses 
(q.v.), Imran (q.v.); Isaac (q.v.); Jacob (q.v.); 
and Moses. The earliest testimony for 
Adams status as a prophet is a hadith nar- 
rated by Abt Dharr al-Ghifari (d. 32/653), 
in which he asks Muhammad who was the 
first prophet and he replies Adam. Q 20:122 
reports that God “chose” (ytaba) Adam, 
when he forgave him and guided him after 
his disobedience. Sunni theology recon- 
ciled Adam’s sin with the dogma of pro- 
phetic impeccability by arguing that his 
vocation began afier his sin and his descent 
from paradise and thus he did not sin as a 


prophet. 


The covenant 
Prior to creation, “Your lord took from the 
backs of the children of Adam their off- 
spring and made them testify against them- 
selves. [God said,] ‘Am I not your lord?’ 
They said, ‘Yes, we bear witness [to this]’” 
(Q7:172). Early commentators interpreted 
this verse as a covenant (mithaqg, see GOVE- 
NANT) between God and humankind, 
which committed men to monotheism. Al- 
though the Qur'an states that the offspring 
were taken from “the children of Adam,” 
most early scholars interpreted this to 
mean that God took from Adam’s loins all 
of his progeny until the day of resurrection 
(e.g. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Ta/st, ii, 242). Al- 
though not all of the religious schools with- 
in Islam accepted this interpretation, the 
idea of the innate monotheistic nature of 
man (/ilra, Q 30:30) was derived from this 
verse (cf. Tabart, Tafsir, xix, 40-1; Rashid 
Rida, Manar, ix, 386-8; R. Gramlich, Der 
Urvertrag, 205-30). 


The two sons of Adam 
The Quran reports the story of the two 
sons of Adam, one of whom murders the 
other because his sacrifice was not ac- 
cepted while his brother’s was (Q 5:27-32; 


see GAIN AND ABEL). In commentary the 
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brothers are identified as Cain (Qabil) and 
Abel (Habil). In the Islamic tradition, Cain 
is the prototypical murderer and the two 
brothers are seen as exemplars of good 
and evil (M,J. Kister, Adam, 145-6; 

W. Bork-Qaysieh, Aain und Abel, 19-21). 

See also PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD. 


Cornelia Schock 
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Adoption see CHILDREN; FAMILY 


Adoration 


The acts and attitudes of praise and honor 
accorded to God. The standard English 
renderings of the Qur’an typically use “ad- 
oration” and its cognates to translate sajada 
(to prostrate oneself; see BOWING AND 
PROSTRATION), the quintessential Islamic 
ritual of adoration (see PRAYER). There is, 


however, a great deal more to adoration 
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than a physical gesture. A variety of 
qur’anic terms vividly communicate the 
sense of “adoration” as a response to the 
divine being, including various forms of 
the roots h-m-d (praise), s-b-h (glorify), my-d 
(exalt) and “z-m (magnify). Certain verses 
combine two or more of these terms (espe- 
cially the first two, e.g. Q 2:30; 20:130; 
39:75) to intensify the meaning, sometimes 
explicitly associating praise and glorifica- 
tion of God with prostration (Q 15:98; 
32:15; 50:39-40). One widely-used Arabic- 
language concordance glosses the word 
hamd in Q 15:98 with all of the above- 
mentioned roots, adding ¢hand’ (lauding), 
which is not used in the Quran, but found 
in the hadith, “I cannot adore you ade- 
quately” (Haykal, Mu Jam, i, 309). 

More attitude than action, adoration en- 
compasses various aspects of the orienta- 
tion of creation toward the creator. All cre- 
ated things naturally adore God (Q 13:13: 
“the thunder adores by praising him”), but 
human beings need constant reminders. 
Adoration is thus an integral part of islam 
(surrender, see ISLAM), representing its 
more spiritually advanced and active 
aspect. 

The exclamation subhana llah (Praise be to 
God!) is a widely-used expression of admi- 
ration. Subhana and its cognate tasbih are 
from a root associated with “swimming” or 
“floating,” which is applied metaphorically 
to the heavenly bodies (e.g. Q 21:33; 79:3). It 
is often linked in the Qur’an with hamd 
(Damaghani, With, 1, 446-7; Mir, Diction- 
ary, 84), which is in turn related to one of 
the divine names (see GOD AND HIS AT- 
TRIBUTES), al-Hamid (Worthy of Adora- 
tion), and typically paired with other 
names such as al-‘Aziz (Mighty) and al- 
Ghani (All-Sufficient). Many commentators 
(e.g. Tabari, Commentary, 1, 61-3; A. Rippin, 
Tafsir Ibn ‘Abbas, 79, 81) gloss the word 
“adoration” (hamd) in the phrase with 
which the first stira begins, al-hamdu li-llah 
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“Adoration belongs to God,” as “thanks” 
(Damaghani, With, 1, 263-4; Mir, Diction- 
ary, 86), underscoring an understanding of 
adoration as the natural response of all 
creation to the source of all blessings. 
Mystical exegesis often draws out more 
personal implications of adoration, em- 
phasizing, for example, that bridging the 
infinite gap between the adorer and the 
one being adored implies annihilation of 
the one adoring (Nwyia, Exégése, 284-5). 
ShiT commentators (see SHI'ISM AND THE 
QuR’AN), many of whom also have been 
mystically inclined, sometimes attached a 
significance to each of the letters of a 
word. For example, the imam Ja‘far al- 
Sadiq (ca. 80/699-148/765) identified the 
root letters of hamd (h-m-d) with divine 
unity (wahdanwyya), kingdom (mulk) and di- 
vine immutability (daymumiyya), respec- 
tively (Nwyia, Exégése, 166). Ayatollah Kho- 
meini (1902-1989), commenting on the 
meaning of hamd, emphasizes the impossi- 
bility of directing adoration to any other 
than God, for all that is not God lacks truly 
adorable qualities. Picking up a theme im- 
portant in some medieval mystical exegesis 
such as that of al-Otinawi (d. 673/1274, 
Ijaz, 271-5), Khomeini explores the meta- 


physical intricacies of adoration. 
John Renard 
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Adultery and Fornication 


The qur’anic word zind (elsewhere more 
commonly zi@’) means sexual intercourse 
outside the institutions of marriage and 
concubinage. Q 17:32 characterizes this be- 
havior as a_fahisha, i.e. an obscene act of 
transgression against God from which a 
Muslim should refrain (cf. Q 25:68). These 
transgressions together with their specified 
punishment are called hudid (sing. hadd, lit. 
limit, boundary; see BOUNDARIES AND PRE- 
cepts) and also include associating others 
with God and homicide. The Hanafite 
jurist al-Jassas (d. 370/981) explains that 
adultery and fornication are transgressions 
because of the social chaos they create. 
The patrilineal descent of the offspring of 
such unions is unidentified. Thus, his right 
to inherit from the father is denied and he 
cannot know his patrilineal maharim, i.e. the 
relatives with whom sexual intercourse is 
considered incest (Ahkam, i11, 200; see 
FAMILY; INHERITANCE). It is God who guides 
people to avoid this sin, as in the story of 
Joseph (q.v.), where God’s intervention 
saved him from giving in to Potiphar’s wife 
(Q 12:24). Prayers also help people to re- 
frain from committing such acts (Q 29:45). 
Q 4:15 commands that women who com- 
mit an obscene act of transgression — 
understood here to be either adultery or 
fornication — witnessed by four witnesses, 
be confined in their home until death or 
until “God makes a way for them.” Q 4:16 
orders that both participants be lightly 
punished, but if they repent and reform, 
they are to be left alone. Most interpreters 
maintain that these two verses were later 
abrogated (see ABROGATION) by Q 24:2 (e.g. 
Jassas, Ahkam u1, 105-6), which stipulates 


that the punishment for adultery and forni- 
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cation, if witnessed by four competent men 
(Q 24:4), is one hundred lashes. (On the 
other hand, some who did not acknowl- 
edge the existence of abrogation in the 
Quran believed that Q 4:15-16 refer to 
homosexuality.) The flogging is to be ad- 
ministered in public and the spectators are 
warned against misplaced compassion. 
Q 34:3 stipulates that these individuals will 
be allowed to marry only those who have 
committed similar wrongs and polytheists. 
The punishment of an adulterous or forni- 
cating slave is half of that of a free woman 
(Q 4:25). A divorced wife guilty of proven 
adultery may be turned out of her home 
during the three months during which she 
would otherwise be entitled to remain 
there (%dda, Q 65:1; see MAINTENANCE AND 
UPKEEP; WAITING PERIOD). The Qur'an does 
not specify the marital status of the culprits 
eligible for flogging, but the jurists and in- 
terpreters (e.g. Tabart, Tafsir, xviii, 46-8) 
understood it to refer exclusively to non- 
muhsan individuals — essentially adults 
who have never experienced sexual inter- 
course within a legitimate relationship. 
The practice of stoning (q.v.) muhsan adul- 
terers and fornicators is stipulated in the 
prophetic hadith, but not in the Quran. 
Schacht (Zina’, 1227-8) doubted that the 
Prophet ever ordered this punishment. 
The qur’anic teachings and the prophetic 
hadith make it practically impossible to 
prove adultery. In the first place, in prac- 
tice it would be difficult to procure the tes- 
timony of four men who witnessed the act 
of penetration. Furthermore, inquiry into 
the matter and questioning the culprits is 
forbidden because prying into people’s 
concealed actions is unlawful. The word of 
a husband who accuses his spouse of adul- 
tery, but lacks the corroborating witnesses, 
is acceptable, provided that he swears four 
times that he is telling the truth. In the fifth 
oath (q.v.) he invokes God’s curse on him- 
self if he is lying (see cursE). The wife 
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averts the punishment if she swears to her 
innocence four times, followed by a solemn 
oath that her husband is telling a lie and 
invokes God’s wrath (see ANGER) on her- 
self if her husband is telling the truth 

(Q 24:6-10). This procedure is called “Gn, 
related to la‘na, “to curse.” The person 
who voluntarily confesses adultery must re- 
peat his confession four times and even 
then it may later be withdrawn. Persistent 
admission of sin and demand for punish- 
ment indicate a desire for atonement for 
the sin committed. Repentance exonerates 
the culprit from punishment. Inasmuch as 
adultery and fornication constitute serious 
offences, Q 24:4 prescribes eighty lashes for 
those who accuse women of adultery with- 
out the necessary proof and forbids that 
their testimony ever again be accepted. 
Some commentators believed that this rev- 
elation was occasioned by a false accusa- 
tion lodged against ‘A’isha (q.v.), one of 
the Prophet’s wives (see WIVES OF THE 
PROPHET). 

It should be noted that qur’anic teaching 
emphasizes that Muslims should refrain 
from abominable thoughts and desires 
(Q 6:151). However, if major sins are 
avoided, an adulterous thought (lamam) is 
not punishable (Q 53:32). The Prophet ex- 
plained that these are the look in the eye, 
the desire within the heart and the verbal 
expressions which constitute the prelimi- 
naries for sexual intercourse. These are 
forgiven if they remain unacted upon 
(Bukhari, book on social etiquette, see 
adultery of the senses: 5865). 


The social development of Islamic teaching 

It is a tradition of the Prophet that if adul- 
tery is discovered, the punishment is atone- 
ment for the sin committed. If it is divinely 
concealed, it is then left for God to punish 
the culprit or forgive him. This, together 
with the qur’anic verses Q 24:10-18 (Qutb, 
Kulal, iv, 2494-505), which forbid slander 
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are adapted to the social conditions and 
values of Muslim societies in various areas. 
In the coastal area of ‘Tunisia, for instance, 
the concept of concealment is interwoven 
with the values of the power and wealth of 
a woman’s agnates (father, sons, father’s 
brothers and their sons). The wealth of the 
rich enables them to seclude their women 
and control their behavior. Furthermore, 
their influence and material power intimi- 
date other men and deter them from ap- 
proaching their women and also enable 
them to conceal any offences committed by 
their women. Such privileges are denied 
poorer men, who, together with their err- 
ing women, suffer social degradation 
which they consider “destined by God” 
(maktub). However, the punishment or- 
dained by Islamic law is not inflicted (Abu- 
Zahra, Social structure). 

In Egypt sexual offences committed by 
women also disgrace their agnates for it 
makes them appear unable to defend 
their honor or control their women. In 
the countryside adulterous women are 
drowned in the Nile. In Cairo people say, 
“If you disgrace yourselves, hide it” (dha 
bulitum fa-statirii). ‘They may also say, “God 
commanded concealment.” Both sayings 
are based on hadith and the interpretation 
of Q 24:19. The principle that repentance 
exonerates one from punishment is also 
followed by authorities in the local 
mosques (Abu-Zahra, Pure and powerful, 
197-9). The Azhar Fatawa Committee 
(Laynat al-fatawa) also follows this Islamic 
teaching, In the case of a girl who con- 
tracted gonorrhea through adultery, the 
Committee was asked whether it would be 
lawful for her to conceal the illness from 
her fiancé. A judgment was issued that it 
would be a crime to do so (al-Ahram, 
Tagrir, 53). 

In 1995, the Mufti of Egypt declared that 
it is necessary to integrate the qur’anic 


hudid, including those for adultery, in the 
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state penal code, on condition that they are 
carried out with meticulous observance of 
the traditional Islamic safeguards (al- 
Ahram, Taqrir, 78). This recommendation, 
however, has not been implemented. See 
also LAW AND THE QUR'AN; SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR. 


Nadia Abu-Zahra 
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African Americans 


Historical information about individuals 
like Job ben Solomon (ca. 1700-73), Abd al- 
Rahman Ibrahima (1762-1829) and Omar 
ibn Said (ca. 1770-1864) demonstrates that 
some of the Africans brought to America 
as slaves were not only Muslim but well- 
versed in the Qur'an as well. For example, 
the first-named, born Ayuba Suleiman 
Ibrahima Diallo, came from a family of re- 
ligious leaders in Futa in present-day Sene- 
gal. After he was manumitted and taken to 
England, he wrote several copies of the 
Quran from memory. These men, how- 
ever, were exceptional. Enslavement even- 
tually stripped nearly all Muslim Africans 
of their language, culture and religion. 
Only considerably later did African 
Americans seek to reclaim their Islamic 
heritage. The foundation of the Moorish 
Science Temple in 1913 by Noble Drew Ali 
represents one of the first attempts. Ac- 
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cording to Drew Ali, true emancipation 
would come to African Americans through 
knowledge of their Moorish heritage and 
the return to their religion, Islam. Each 
racial group had its own religion. For Eu- 
ropeans it was Christianity and for Moors 
it was Islam. Although couched in Islamic 
phraseology, many of the practices and in- 
signia of the Temple seem to have been de- 
rived from The Ancient Egyptian Arabic 
Order of Nobles of the Shrine (also known 
as the Black Shriners). This movement had 
adopted its practices and insignia from 
The Ancient Arabic Order of Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine (originally a whites-only 
organization in the United States) which 
had acquired its “Islamic” elements 
through its Scottish Rite Mason founders. 
They claimed an initiation from a Grand 
Shaykh of Mecca, honors from the Otto- 
man Sultan Selim III, a charter from the 
Bavarian Iluminati and links with the 
Bektashi Sufi Order. 

The pseudo-Islamic nature of the Moor- 
ish Science Temple is particularly evident 
in the sixty-four-page The Holy Koran of the 
Moorish Science Temple of America, also known 
as the Circle Seven Koran. About half of this 
Koran is taken from an earlier text which 
purports to provide an account of Jesus’ 
adolescence and early adulthood in India. 
Another major section, entitled “Holy In- 
structions from the Prophet,” is an adapta- 
tion of the Rosicrucian or Masonic Unto 
Thee I Grant (or The Economy of Life and Infi- 
nite Wisdom). Drew Ali’s personal contribu- 
tion consisted of replacing the word “God” 
with “Allah” and removing the description 
of Jesus as blond and blue-eyed. Nothing 
in the Circle Seven Koran comes from the 
Quran. Muhammad, in fact, is mentioned 
only twice and then only as the fulfiller of 
the works of Jesus (Wilson, Sacred Drift, 
19-26). Therefore the Circle Seven Koran’s sig- 
nificance to Islam lies mainly in the implic- 


it challenge to the uniqueness and finality 
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of the Qur’an that the use of the title “Ko- 
ran” represents. 

The Nation of Islam represents another 
attempt to rediscover a Muslim heritage 
for African-Americans. Its founder, Wali 
Fard Muhammad (ca. 1877-1934?), is re- 
ported to have taught directly from an Ara- 
bic Qur'an and to have consecrated it as 
the movement’s primary scripture. When 
Fard Muhammad disappeared in 1934, his 
disciple Elijah Muhammad (1897-1975) be- 
came the movement’s leader for the next 
four decades. Fundamental doctrines of 
the Nation of Islam included the belief 
that God had appeared in the person of 
Fard Muhammad; that Elijah Muhammad 
was his messenger; that the “devil” Chris- 
tian white race was created by a renegade 
black scientist six thousand years ago; and 
that, although it had been prophesied that 
the white race would enslave the black 
race, the battle of Armageddon that would 
destroy the white race was imminent. Al- 
though these teachings appear to be un- 
qur’anic to most Muslims, Elijah Muham- 
mad found qur’anic support for them. For 
example, he interpreted qur’anic passages 
about God, his messenger, Satan and the 
last day as references to Fard Muhammad, 
himself, the white race and contemporary 
America, respectively. His exegesis there- 
fore consisted largely of reading the 
Quran as a prophecy about peoples and 
events in the United States. This put him 
in conflict with the classical exegetical tra- 
dition, which relies heavily on lexical and 
grammatical explanations and particularly 
on the historicization of the Qur'an 
through reference to the occasions of reve- 
lation (q.v.), abrogation (q.v.) and so forth. 
Elijah Muhammad’s framework is not that 
provided by the biography of Muammad 
(see SIRA AND THE QUR’AN), but by the doc- 
trines of Fard Muhammad. It is notewor- 
thy that Elijah Muhammad relied much 
more on the Christian Bible than the 
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Quran, even though he felt that the for- 
mer was a “poison” book full of “slave 
teachings.” The Qur'an, in his mind, was 
a perfectly pure book of guidance, truth 
and wisdom. ‘Therefore, he encouraged all 
African Americans to buy it and read it. 
Despite his heretical views, he is primarily 
responsible for introducing African Ameri- 
cans to the Quran. 

After his death in 1975, Elijah Muham- 
mad was succeeded by his son Wallace D. 
Muhammad — now known as Warith 
Deen Muhammad — who led the move- 
ment in the direction of more traditional 
Islamic beliefs and practices and changed 
its name to “The World Community of al- 
Islam in the West” and later to “The 
American Muslim Mission.” Louis Farra- 
khan (b. 1933), unhappy with these 
changes, reconstituted the Nation of Islam 
in 1977 under the original teachings of 
Fard Muhammad and Elijah Muhammad. 
In both present-day movements, the 
Quran is the main scripture. Although the 
Moorish Science Temple, the Nation of Is- 
lam and the American Muslim Mission 
have been the most prominent African 
American Muslim movements, there are at 
least fifteen other groups of this type, each 
possessing its own understanding of the 
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African Literature 


As is the case elsewhere in the world, the 
memorization of the Qur’an, or at least a 
portion of it, is the starting point for a 
Muslim child’s education in sub-Saharan 
Africa. For those whose education contin- 
ues beyond this point, the Qur'an plays a 
relatively small role in their studies. Never- 
theless, the language of the Qur'an re- 
mains the stylistic point of reference for 
everything they subsequently write in the 
Arabic language, especially among the 
majority for whom Arabic itself is not the 
mother tongue. Thus, in the seventeenth- 
century chronicle of Timbuktu, Ta 7ikh al- 
sudan (ed. O. Houdas, Paris 1898) of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Sa‘di, we find a large num- 
ber of phrases which were either taken 
from the Qur’an or inspired by it, e.g. fv 
dalalin mubin (Q 3:164 et passim), fataha lahu 
Jathan mubinan (cf. Q 48:1), al-fasad fi l-ard 

(Q 11:116; cf. 2:205; 5:32), al-taawun ‘ala 
l-birr (cf. 95:2), yaqulina ma la yaf“aliina 

(Q 26:226), la tasma% illa qilan salaman (cf. 
Q56:25-6), zulman wa-‘udwanan (cf. Q 4:30). 
Quranic echoes are a marked feature of 
the prose writing of West African religious 
scholars (‘ulama’) in particular, regardless of 
the topic they are treating. 

Despite its mention in the study curricula 
of some scholars, qur’anic exegesis (ta/str) 
does not seem to have occupied a major 
place in African teaching traditions and 
few scholars wrote works in this field. An 
examination of the catalogs of public 
manuscript collections shows that Tafsir 
al-Falalayn of Jalal al-Din al-Mahalli 
(d. 864/1459) and Jalal al-Din al-Suyatt 
(d. g11/1505) was, as in many parts of the 
Muslim world, the most popular commen- 
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tary in West Africa. In fact, it is found in 
almost every collection. Al-Suyaiti commu- 
nicated with a number of West African 
scholars and his writings are still greatly 
admired in the region. Together with the 
prominent Malikite legal work, the Mu- 
watta’ by Malik (d. 179/795), and a book on 
the miraculous nature of the Prophet, Aiab 
al-Shifa by al-Qadt ‘Tyad (d. 544/1149), this 
commentary forms the triad of fundamen- 
tal texts for aspiring scholars of the clans 
of the Dyula. Other commentaries one 
finds in West African libraries are Lubab 
al-ta wil of al-Khazin (d. 741/1340), Anwar 
al-tanzil of al-Baydawi (d. ca. 700/1301) 
and Ma ‘alim al-tanzil of al-Baghawi 

(d. 516/1122). Less commonly found are 
al-Tashil h-‘ulum al-tanzil of Ibn Juzayy al- 
Kalbi (d. 741/1340), Madarik al-tanzil of al- 
Nasafi (d. 710/1310), al-Jawahir al-hisan of 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Tha‘alibt (d. 875/1471) 
and al-Siraj al-munir of al-Shirbint (d. 977/ 
1576). 

Local writing of qur’anic commentaries 
is less common, except for brief treatises 
on specific verses or short stiras. The earli- 
est complete commentary by an author 
from sub-Saharan Africa is that of the 
Mauritanian Muhammad b. al-Mukhtar 
al-Daymani, known as al-Wali al-Yadali 
(d. 1168/1753), whose al-Dhahab al-ibriz is a 
Sift exegesis (see SUFISM AND THE QURAN) 
which seems to be little known outside its 
land of origin. Much better known is Diya’ 
al-ta wil fi ma‘Gni al-tanzil (Cairo 1961) of 
‘Abdallah b. Muhammad Fodiye (d. 1245/ 
1829; see J. Hunwick (ed.), Arabic literature, 
ii, ch. 2, and esp. p. 93), brother of the cel- 
ebrated Fulani warrior for the faith (mwa- 
hid) and state founder ‘Uthman b. Muham- 
mad Fodiye. Copies of this commentary 
have been found in libraries in the Ivory 
Coast, Mali, Senegal, Mauritania and 
Morocco. The original work is in two vol- 
umes and its author later produced a one- 


volume abridgement, appropriately enti- 
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tled That which suffices for the weaklings of the 
Sudan (Kifayat du‘afa’ al-Sudan). The same 
author also wrote a versified introduction 
to the traditional disciplines of qur’anic 
study (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN), enti- 
tled al-Miftah lil-tafsir, based on two works 
by al-Suyatt, al-Nugaya and al-Itqan fo ‘ulitm 
l-Qur‘an. More recently from the same re- 
gion, the former chief judge (gadi) of 
Northern Nigeria, Abi Bakr Gumi (d. 
1992) wrote a simple commentary partially 
based on that of al-Baydawt, entitled Radd 
al-adhhan tla ma ‘ani |-Qur’an (Beirut 1399/ 
1979). Abi Bakr Gumi also published a 
Hausa translation of the Qur’an (Beirut 
1399/1979; See TRANSLATION OF THE 
QuR’AN). A voluminous commentary 
entitled Adwa’ al-bayan ft tdah al-Qur’an 
bi-l-Qur ‘an by the Mauritanian scholar 
Muhammad al-Amin b. Muhammad al- 
Mukhtar al-Jakani al-Shinqiti has also been 
published in ten volumes (Beirut n.d.). 

If formal written exegesis in Arabic has 
not been such a widely practiced art, oral 
and hence unrecorded commentary in 
both Arabic and African languages has 
been more common. Nevertheless, to date 
little study of this form of exegesis has 
been done. However, a project of the Re- 
search Centre on Islamic History, Art and 
Culture in Istanbul — an organ of the Or- 
ganisation of the Islamic Conference — 
aims to establish a library of recordings of 
the oral exegesis in the various African lan- 
guages. At a more modest level, the prac- 
tice of writing glosses in African languages 
seems to have some historical depth. An 
example of glossing in Kanembu, a lan- 
guage of Bornu, dating from ca. 1700, has 
been published by A.D.H. Bivar. At least 
one large written commentary exists in an 
African language. The manuscript collec- 
tion of the Institut Fondamental d’Afrique 
Noire Cheikh Anta Diop has a work in 
Wolof by Mouhammadou Déme which 
runs 2,161 pages (see Islam et Sociétés au Sud 
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du Sahara, vii [1994], 178, item 203). In the 
1960s the Sudanese scholar, critic and poet 
‘Abdallah al-Tayyib undertook a bold ex- 
periment, offering on the radio a nightly 
commentary in colloquial Sudanese Arabic 
during the month of Ramadan (q.v.), 
which was an immediate success. 

West African and Mauritanian scholars 
have also written works which deal with 
the Qur'an in other ways. There is a litera- 
ture on the “virtues of the Qur'an” (fadail 
al-Qur an) and the virtues of particular 
siras (see POPULAR AND TALISMANIG USES 
OF THE QuR’AN). Asma’ bt. ‘Uthman b. 
Fodiye (d. 1280/1864), for example, wrote 
an Arabic treatise on the healing properties 
of certain siiras (see J. Hunwick [ed.], Ava- 
bic literature, 11, 164) and there is a poem in 
Fulfulde (also translated into Hausa) which 
consists in large part of the names of the 
various siiras to be recited to bring blessing 
(J. Hunwick [ed.], Arabic literature, 1, 168). 
The acrostic was a form of verse writing 
which found favor in West Africa. Al- 
though acrostics have been composed, for 
example, on the names of Shaykh Ahmad 
al-‘Tyani or Shaykh Ibrahim Niasse (and 
even on the names of the astronauts who 
landed on the moon in 1969), one of the 
more frequent choices is the first letters of 
one or more verses of the Qur'an (see, for 
example, J. Hunwick (ed.), Arabic literature, 
li, 348, 398). Additionally, there are a small 
number of works on the readings of the 
Quran (q.v.) and on the orthography of 
the Qur'an (q.v.). One example of the lat- 
ter is Ahmad Malik Hammad al-Fatt's 
Mifiah al-aman fi rasm al-Qur’an (Dakar 
1395/1975)- 

Africa has produced one true philosopher 
of the Quran, who takes an approach to 
the text which has been considered by most 
Muslims to be errant if not heretical. 
Mahmid Muhammad Taha was, in fact, 
hanged in the Sudan for apostasy in 1985. 
Born in 1909 (or 1911) in Rufa, he was 
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graduated from Gordon Memorial College 
in Khartoum with a degree in Engineering 
in 1936. In 1948, after two years in jail for 
leading an anti-government demonstra- 
tion, he spent a further three years in reli- 
gious retreat (khalwa) in his home town, 
praying, fasting and meditating. This re- 
treat was the breeding ground for the ideas 
expressed in his book The second message of 
Islam (al-Risala al-thaniya min al-Islam, Khar- 
toum 1967). While denying he had re- 
ceived a revelation as such, he did claim 
that human beings can receive an “en- 
lightened understanding” of God’s word 
directly from God. The Republicans, a 
political party which he had founded in 
1945, was now transformed into a reli- 
gious grouping known as the Republican 
Brothers. 

According to ‘Taha, society has gone 
through three stages: an initial stage in 
which people were Muslims in the simple 
sense of professing Islam; a second stage in 
which people have been believers (mu ’mi- 
niin) practicing the Holy Law (shari‘a, see 
LAW AND THE QUR’AN); and a more ad- 
vanced stage in which people are Muslims 
in the higher sense, submitters to God who 
practice a prophetic lifestyle. The guidance 
for this more advanced stage was revealed 
to Muhammad in Mecca as a spiritual 
message for the moral uplift of humanity. 
But it was “abrogated” (see ABROGATION) 
in the sense of being “postponed” by the 
message of the Medinan period which was 
necessitated by the exigencies of the time 
(see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). This 
interpretation of abrogation is premised 
on the adoption of an alternative reading 
of Q2:106. The standard text reads: 
“Whatever message we abrogate or cause 
to be forgotten (aw nunstha), We produce 
one better than it or equal to it.” Taha 
adopted the reading aw nansa hd (see 
Tabari, Tafsir, 1, 477), i.e. “or postpone,” 
arguing that the “one better than it” is the 
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Medinan message that was closer to the 
understanding of the people at the time 
of the Prophet. The original message 
that was“postponed” would only be rein- 
stated when people were sufficiently ad- 
vanced materially and intellectually to 
appreciate it. 

During the second half of the Prophet’s 
mission and thereafter up till the present- 
day, Muslims have continued to live in the 
“believer” stage, enacting the social teach- 
ings of the Medinan revelation which was 
revealed in accordance with the under- 
standing of the people of the Prophet’s 
day. But now after 1400 years, Taha 
claimed, Muslims have reached a stage of 
material and intellectual advancement that 
makes it possible for the third more ad- 
vanced stage, that of the true Muslim, to 
come into being. We are now far from 
Muhammad’s epoch — which in Taha’s 
view was not a perfect epoch because its 
manners and conceptions were very close 
to those of the Age of Ignorance (q.v.), the 
period prior to the qur’anic revelation — 
hence we need to reinterpret the Holy 
Law. This law is perfect in its ability to as- 
similate and develop the capabilities of in- 
dividuals and society and guide human life 
up the ladder of continuous development. 

This daring interpretation of a single 
verse was the basis for a complete revalua- 
tion of the nature of the qur’anic message. 
The legislative verses of the Medinan por- 
tions of the Qur’an could now be regarded 
as being secondary to the original message 
of Mecca and no more than concessions to 
the social realities of the Prophet’s day. In 
‘Taha’s view, these verses have now outlived 
their usefulness and Muslims in the 
fifteenth/twentieth century should look to 
the Meccan verses of the Qur’an and for- 
mulate new laws in accordance with the 
moral and ethical precepts found in them. 
Hence he could proclaim that jihad (q.v.), 
slavery (see SLAVES AND SLAVERY), poly- 
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gamy, divorce (see MARRIAGE AND DI- 
vorCceE) and the seclusion of women (see 
VEIL; WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN) are not the 
original precepts of Islam, but have been 
sanctioned simply because the early Mus- 
lims did not have the tools to build a social 
order based on the Meccan revelations. 

In a similar vein, he held that complete 
equality between men and women was an 
original precept of Islam, as were democ- 
racy, socialism, the eradication of social 
classes and even the social equality of non- 
Muslims in a Muslim state. 

Taha’s theory of a first and second mes- 
sage was a bold way of trying to establish a 
qur anic basis for genuine social and politi- 
cal reform. It must be viewed, however, 
within the context of present-day Suda- 
nese society, where women are largely 
secluded and discriminated against, a long- 
drawn-out civil war rages over the status of 
the non-Muslim southerners, and there is 
constant pressure to “islamize” the law, i.e. 
to establish the traditional Holy Law. Ulti- 
mately, it was ‘Taha’s political and social 
views (especially as expressed in a 1984. 
pamphlet), rather than his theology, that 
turned the government of General Nu- 
meiri against him and his small band of 
Republican Brothers. His engagement with 
the Qur'an, however, is symptomatic of the 
need felt by many modernist Muslims to 
find a way around the impasse formed by 
the doctrine of the undifferentiated eternal 
validity of the entire text. 


John O. Hunwick 
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Afterlife see RESURRECTION; PARADISE}; 
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Afternoon 


The time between noon and evening. The 
Quran refers frequently to various times of 
the day, but does not explicitly mention the 
afternoon. In most cases this segment of 
the day appears simply in the context of 
instructions for Muhammad’s followers in- 
volving the Islamic rituals that were being 
established during his lifetime. 

Several passages that address Muham- 
mad’s situation in Mecca before his emi- 
gration to Medina command him to per- 
form a ritual prayer (see PRAYER) twice 
daily: “at the two ends of the day” 
(Q11:114), “at evening and at dawn” 

(Q 40:55), etc. (Welch, Muhammad’s under- 
standing, 21-2). A third daily prayer, most 
likely instituted in Medina (Watt and 
Welch, Der Koran, 264-71), is mentioned in 
Q 2:238: “Remember the prayers, and 
[also] the middle prayer (al-salat al-wusta), 
and stand reverently before God.” This 
ritual was probably performed in the 
“middle” of the day, specifically in the 
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early afternoon, thus being a precursor to 
“the noon prayer” (salat al-zuhr, Paret, Kom- 
mentar, 50-1). When, sometime after Mu- 
hammad’s death, the performance of the 
prayer ritual came to be required five times 
daily, Qur’an commentators interpreted 

Q 2:238 as referring to the “middle” of the 
five, the salat al-‘asr. Many hadith in al- 
Bukhari (Sahih, kK. Mawagqit al-salat), Muslim 
(Sahih, K: al-Salat) and the other major col- 
lections show that the times when the daily 
prayers were performed as well as their 
names were not set during Muhammad’s 
lifetime. 

The term ‘sr occurs in the Qur'an only 
once, in the oath wa-l-‘asr in Q 103:1 (see 
OATHS). This oath form wa-... (“[I swear] 
by...”) occurs at the beginning of eighteen 
stiras, half involving times of the day or 
celestial bodies: “the dawn” (al-fajr, Q 89:1), 
“the forenoon” (al-duha, Q 93:1), “the night” 
(al-layl, Q.92:1), “the star” (al-nam, Q 53:1), 
“the sun” (al-shams, Q.91:1), etc. The basic 
meaning of ‘asr is “epoch” or “era” in the 
sense of passing time. ‘The Shafi‘ite com- 
mentator al-Baydawi (d. ca. 700/1300) in 
his commentary (Tafsir, ii, 670) and Jalal 
al-Din al-Mahalli (d. 864/1459) and 
al-Suyatt (d. g11/1505) in theirs ( Jalalayn, 
810) summarize well the views of most 
classical commentators, saying ‘asr in 
Q 103:1 could refer to time (al-dahz, see 
TIME), the late afternoon, the salat al-‘asr, 
the era of the prophets or the era of 
Muhammad. Variant readings of this stira 
(see READINGS OF THE QUR AN) provided by 
the Companions Ibn Mas‘tid (d. 32/652) 
and ‘Alt (d. 40/660, see “ALI B. ABI TALIB) 
add verses ending with al-dahr (Jeffery, Ma- 
terials, 111, 192), supporting the preference 
of many modern Muslim scholars for in- 
terpreting ‘@sr in Q 103:1 simply as “time” 
(see Ibn al-Khatitb, Awdah, 761; Nadwi, 
Qamis, 418). The translation “afternoon” 
preferred by R. Bell, A.J. Arberry, R. Paret 
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and other Europeans appears to derive 
from the association of this verse with salat 
al-‘asr. M. Pickthall possibly best translates 
‘asr in Q 103:1 as “the declining day” (Bell, 
676; Paret, Kommentar, 521). 

Unlike the Jewish Sabbath and the 
Christian Sunday, the Islamic weekly con- 
gregational service on Friday afternoon 
was set to occur during a busy day of 
commerce, as is seen in the Qur’an’s only 
explicit reference to it: “Believers, when 
the call is given for worship on the Day of 
Assembly, hasten to God’s service and 
stop bar-gaining.... Then when the wor- 
ship is finished, disperse and seek God’s 
bounty” (Q 62:9-10). The Islamic weekly 
service appears to have been established 
to coincide with the Friday market day 
held by the Jewish clans in Medina before 
the beginning of their Sabbath at sun- 
down (Goitein, Origin, 185; Watt and 
Welch, Der Islam, 296-7). See also DAY, 
TIMES OF, 
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Age of Ignorance 


This phrase is a common translation of the 
Arabic word jahiliyya used by Muslims to 
refer to the historical period in west-central 
Arabia covering the centuries immediately 
prior to the mission of Muhammad, a pe- 
riod characterized by ignorance of the di- 
vine truth. To the original audience of the 
Quran, however, it almost certainly re- 
ferred primarily to the moral condition of 
those individuals and their society which 
led them to oppose the mission of the 
Prophet (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD) 
and only secondarily, if at all, to a defined 
historical epoch. It is also possible that the 
word was a kind of collective plural of “ig- 
norant person” (jahil), as has been asserted 
by EF. Rosenthal (Anowledge triumphant, 33-4). 
As to the nature of this moral condition, 
I. Goldziher and T. Izutsu have argued 
that the primary meaning of the root, j-A-l, 
from which jahiliyya is derived, is not “ig- 
norance” but “barbarism,” especially the 
tendency to go to extremes of behavior. 
According to this view the original anto- 
nym was not 2m (knowledge) but him (mo- 
ral reasonableness, self-control). I. Goldzi- 
her (as, 201-8) has adduced considerable 
evidence for this from pre-Islamic Arabic 
poetry, while 'T. Izutsu (Concepts, 28-35) has 
examined key passages from the Qur'an 
and the biography of the Prophet (see stTRA 
AND THE QuR’AN). The word jahiliyya is of- 
ten translated “pagandom” or “heathen- 
dom” and it may be argued that its effec- 
tive antonym is is/am (q.v.), as it certainly is 
for many later writers (see IGNORANCE). 
The texts of the four passages where the 
word jahiliyya occurs in the Qur'an tend to 
bear these prints out, though not conclu- 
sively. The contrast between jahiliyya and 
hilm seems particularly clear in Q 48:26: 
“When the unbelievers stirred up fierce ar- 


rogance in their hearts, the fierce arro- 
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gance of jahiliyya (hamiyyat alyjahilwya), 
God sent down his tranquility upon the 
messenger and the believers and imposed 
on them the command of self-restraint 
(taqwa).” 'T. Izutsu (Concepts, 31) interprets 
“the fierce arrogance of the jahiliyya” as 
“the staunch pride so characteristic of the 
old pagan Arabs, the spirit of stubborn re- 
sistance against all that shows the slightest 
sign of injuring their sense of honor and 
destroying the traditional way of life.” 

Q 3:154 speaks of “a band anxious for 
themselves, wrongly suspicious of God 
with a suspicion (zann) of the jahiliyya.” 
Here jahiliyya may mean ignorance, but a 
lack of trust in God would seem more spe- 
cific. 95:50 reads, “Do they seek a jahiliyya 
judgment (hukm jahilt)?” i.e. a judgment by 
pagan rather than divine standards. Here 
islam would seem the likely antonym. Fi- 
nally, Q 33:33 admonishes the wives of the 
Prophet: “Stay in your homes and do not 
make a display of yourselves in the manner 
of the first [or old] jahiliyya (al-yjahiliyya al- 
ula).” Only here does it seem plausible, 
though not necessary, to interpret 
“ahiliyya” as an epoch. 

These passages illustrate some but not all 
of the contrasts between the beliefs and 
values represented by jahiliyya and those of 
the Qur'an. The key difference is the atti- 
tude toward God. The Quran insists that 
only God is to be obeyed and worshipped. 
The pagan Arabs did recognize God as 
creator of the world and as a kind of re- 
mote figure to be approached in certain 
crisis situations (Q 29:65), but they also rec- 
ognized other deities closer at hand, such 
as the three Meccan deities, al-Lat, al- 
‘Uzza and Manat, who were thought to in- 
tercede with God (Q 53:19-20; see SATANIC 
veRSES). The Qur’an calls this the associa- 
tion of other beings with God (shirk), and 
treats it as the worst of sins, the one thing 


God will not forgive (Q 4:48; see BELIEF 
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AND UNBELIEF). While the Qur’an incul- 
cates an attitude of submission to God and 
dependence on him, the pagan Arabs were 
marked by a spirit of independence and 
self-sufficiency in relation both to God and 
to other deities, seeing themselves as sub- 
ject only to a rather impersonal fate (q.v.). 
The ways of their ancestors had more au- 
thority than the commands of God. While 
the Qur'an preaches universal values 

(Q 49:13), their highest loyalty was to the 
tribe and to tribal solidarity (‘asabiyya) as il- 
lustrated by the words of the poet Durayd: 
“Tam of Ghaziyya: if she be in error, then 
I will err; and if Ghaziyya be guided right, 
I go right with her” (R.A. Nicholson, Liter- 
ary history, 83). Whereas the key motive for 
ethical action in the Quran is the hope of 
reward and fear of punishment in the fu- 
ture life (see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT), 
for the pagan Arab there was no future life: 
“There is nothing but our present life. We 
die and we live. Nothing but time destroys 
us!” (Q 45:24). W.M. Watt has called these 
attitudes “tribal humanism” (Muhammad at 
Mecca, 24-5). 

The Quran, however, by no means re- 
jects all the values of the pagan Arabs. At 
many points the concern is rather to redi- 
rect and moderate them. Nobility comes 
not from having noble ancestors whose 
deeds one emulates, but from deeds of pi- 
ety as defined by God (Q 49:13). The loy- 
alty, courage and fortitude that once served 
the tribe in battle and elsewhere are now 
meant to serve God and the Muslim com- 
munity (umma). Honor is a value, but not 
the sort of honor that leads to unending 
vendettas. The Quran permits limited 
retribution, but encourages forgiveness 
(Q 2:178; 17:33). Generosity and hospitality 
are values, but not to the extent of Hatim 
of 'Tayy, who gained fame by giving away 
all his father’s camels (R.A. Nicholson, Lit- 
erary history, 85-6). The Quran says, “Be 
neither miserly nor prodigal” (Q 17:29). 
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At other points, pagan values and prac- 
tices are more completely rejected. The 
hard-drinking and womanizing admired by 
the pre-Islamic poets are rejected in favor 
of bans on alcohol (Q 5:90; see INTOXI- 
CANTS; GAMBLING) and on adultery 
(Q 17:32; see ADULTERY AND FORNICATION). 
In place of the class stratification of the 
jahiliyya the Qur'an supports human equal- 
ity and encourages concern for the poor 
(Q 49:13; 80:1-16). In relations between the 
sexes, the Qur'an seems, at least in some 
cases, to have limited women’s freedom, 
as Q 33:33 suggests. On the other hand, it 
also appears to have given women greater 
security and greater recognition of their 
status as humans, as suggested by the ban 
on female infanticide (Q 16:58-9; see 
INFANTICIDE). 

While the word “jahiliyya” in the Qur'an 
refers primarily to the moral condition of 
the pagan Arabs, it came later to refer pri- 
marily to the epoch in which they lived. 
The reasons for this are not hard to imag- 
ine. What was a living force when the first 
Muslims confronted their pagan neighbors 
became in time a matter of history, the 
characteristics of a past age. Thus in the 
hadith collection of al-Bukhart, jahiltyya is 
almost always a past epoch. For example, 
we read “The tribe of the Quraysh (q.v.) 
used to fast on the day of Ashitira’ in the 
jahiliyya,” and “The best people in the 
jahilwyya are the best in Islam, if they have 
understanding” (Sahih, ii, 65; iv, 461). The 
exact period of historical time covered by 
the term “ahiliyya” was a matter of dis- 
cussion among the early Muslims, as is re- 
flected in the commentaries on Q 33:33. 
These suggest various time spans for the 
“first jahiliyya,” such as the time between 
Adam (see ADAM AND EVE) and Noah (q.v.) 
or that between Idris (q.v.) and Noah, or 
the time when Abraham (q.v.) was born, 
with the implicit “later sahiliyya” being the 
time between Jesus (q.v.) and Muhammad. 
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Some also suggest that the first jahzliyya was 
“the jahiliyya of unbelief” (jahiliyyat al-kufr) 
before Islam and the other is “the jahiliyya 
of iniquity” (jahiliyyat al-fusig) after the 
coming of Islam. They illustrate this with a 
hadith in which Muhammad says to one of 
his followers, “Within you is ja@hiliyya,” and 
when asked whether he meant the jahiliyya 
of unbelief or the jahiliyya of Islam (i.e. of 
iniquity), he said the jahiliyya of unbelief 
(Tabart, Tafsir; Zamakhshart, Kashshaf; 
Baydawt, Anwar; Qurtubt, Jami; Ibn 
Kathir, Tafsir ad Q 33:33.). 

As these last examples illustrate, there has 
always been an awareness that jahiltyya 1s 
not simply a past epoch but that the quali- 
ties that characterize jahiliyya have contin- 
ued to be present even after the coming of 
Islam. This also appears quite forcefully in 
the Shit hadith, “Whosoever of my com- 
munity dies and does not have an imam 
(q.v.) from among them, has died the death 
of the jahiliyya” (M. Momen, Shi% Islam, 
158). Indeed, the early centuries of Islamic 
history may be interpreted as a struggle be- 
tween the older jahiliyya culture and the 
newer Islamic culture (e.g. A. Amin, Fajr, 
78-83) and some have seen jahiliyya present 
in much later times. [bn Taymiyya (d. 
728/1328) wrote of “a jahiliyya in a re- 
stricted sense” in reference to the pre- 
Islamic customs persisting among the Mus- 
lims of his ttme (M. Memon, Lbn Taimiya’s 
struggle, 14.6). In recent centuries, the idea 
of a contemporary jahiliyya has regained 
currency in some circles. Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Wahhab, the twelfth/eighteenth- 
century Arabian reformer who began the 
Wahhabi movement, and his followers per- 
ceived their fellow Muslims, either 
throughout the world or in the Arabian 
peninsula, as living in a jahiliyya (E. Peskes, 
Muhammad b. ‘Abdalwahhab) because of their 
adoption of practices and beliefs lacking 
scriptural support. 


More recently reformers such as Muham- 
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mad ‘Abduh (d. 1905) and Muhammad 
Rashid Rida (d. 1935), in their qur’anic 
commentary entitled al-Manar (vi, 4.22), 
have compared the conservatism, injustice, 
superstition and secular tendencies found 
in their society with comparable aspects of 
the pre-Islamic jahiliyya criticized by the 
Quran. For example, their commentary on 
Q5:50 (listed as Q. 5:53 1n the verse-number- 
ing of al-Manar) identifies the “jahilipya 
judgment” as the favoring of the strong 
over the weak and argues that some geo- 
graphical Muslims in this age are “more 
corrupt in their religion and morals than 
those concerning whom these verses were 
revealed.” The idea of jahiliyya as a con- 
temporary reality has been more forcefully 
asserted, however, by the twentieth-century 
revivalists, Abt 1-“Ala’ Mawdidi (d. 1979) 
in India and Pakistan and Sayyid Qutb in 
Egypt. Mawdidr (Meaning of the Quran, x, 
106) defined “Jahiltyya” as any conduct 
which goes against Islamic culture, moral- 
ity and the Islamic way of thinking and 
behaving. He found it in both the West 
and the communist world. Sayyid Qutb 
took a similar position but went further. 

In his best known book, Ma Glim fi l-tariq 
(Milestones on the way), he said that a jahilt 
society 1s any society that does not serve 
God by following his guidance in all areas 
of its life. Such societies serve human be- 
ings instead of God and thus are inevitably 
unjust, inhumane and backward. Only an 
Islamic society can be truly “civilized.” In 
his view, contemporary jahiliyya is at least as 
bad as that of Muhammad’s time. He fur- 
ther asserted that not only Western and 
communist societies were jahilt at present 
but also all of the so-called Muslim socie- 
ties. This idea, along with his apparent be- 
lief that the nature of jail societies is such 
that they cannot be replaced without vio- 
lence, led to his execution by the Egyptian 
government in 1966 and has inspired many 


militants since his death. 
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Although relatively few Muslims would 
take things this far, the idea of jahiltyya as 
a contemporary moral and social reality 
seems to be quite widespread today. In this 
current usage the term refers not so much 
to the distinctive failings of the old pagan 
Arabs as to those of modern societies, such 
as materialism and secular ideologies. The 
notion of jahiliyya has thus been effectively 
updated. See also IDOLATRY AND IDOL- 
ATERS; IDOLS AND IMAGES. 


William E. Shepard 
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Agriculture and Vegetation 


The production of crops and plants in gen- 
eral. Agriculture and vegetation figure 
prominently in the Qur’an, reflecting their 
significance in the environment in which 
the text was revealed. The Arabic root fL-A 


carries the basic meaning of “cleaving” or 
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“splitting.” When applied to the land, it 


29 66. 


carries the sense of “furrowing,” “tilling” 
or “plowing.” “Filaha,” therefore, is the art 
of plowing and cultivating and is the term 
used in the general sense of “agriculture” 
in the titles of medieval Arabic treatises on 
agronomy. The qur’anic references to this 
root, however, all derive from the form 
“aflaha,” carrying the meaning “to pros- 
per” and “to be in a fortunate, happy 
state.” Other roots denoting cultivation in 
the Qur’an are z-r-‘and h-r-th, appearing 
together in Q 56:63-4. The verb athara, “to 
tll,” occurs in Q 30:9. The most general 
term for “vegetation” is nabat, which is 
found in Q 18:45 and 71:17. Edward Lane 
renders nabat “whatever God causes to 
grow, vegetate or germinate, in the earth” 
(Lane, vili, 2754). 


Agriculture and vegetation in the QurGn 
There are frequent direct and indirect ref- 
erences to the general concepts of agricul- 
ture and vegetation in the Qur’an, despite 
the mention in Q 14:37 of Abraham (q.v.) 
having settled his son Ishmael (q.v.), the 
traditional “father of the Arabs,” in “an 
uncultivated valley” beside the sacred 
house of the Ka‘ba (q.v.), and possible ref- 
erences to famine (q.v.). With regard to the 
latter, it is impossible to determine the de- 
gree of need Mecca and the surrounding 
areas experienced in seasonal or cyclical 
shortages of food. Although shortages were 
likely as much a part of the rhythm of 
daily life there as was the case in many 
other regions of the Middle East, the 
Quran suggests less severe austerity. The 
storage of grain in anticipation of lean 
times, as exemplified in the story of Joseph 
(q.v., Q 12:47), was well known. Widely- 
grown hulled grains, such as emmer, spelt 
and barley could be stored in the spikelet 
stage, their hard outer glumes protecting 
them against insects and pests. Moreover, 


recent ethno-archaeological evidence sug- 
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gests that storage decision-making in the 
ancient Mediterranean occurred at the 
level of the household or farm unit — 
rather than the community — amid a 
complex trade-off between environmental, 
political and economic factors (Forbes and 
Foxhall, Ethnoarchacology and storage, 
69-86); storage strategies, therefore, should 
be considered as part of the overall eco- 
nomic picture of sixth and seventh century 
Arabia. Grain was produced for animal as 
well as human consumption (Q 32:27). One 
verse (Q 6:136) mentions the practice of 
setting aside a portion of the cattle and 
seed produce (harth) for God, which may 
be a reference to storage. 

There were other crops as well, like date 
palms (q.v.), pomegranates, olives and 
grapes (Q 6:99, 141; 13:4; 16:11) and one 
quranic passage (Q 18:32) depicts two gar- 
dens (sing. janna) of grape vines surrounded 
by palm trees with cultivated fields be- 
tween them. Nouns referring to planted 
areas include janna (pl. jannai) as already 
noted (also Q 6:99, 141; 17:91), not all of its 
very frequent occurrences being in refer- 
ence to a heavenly paradise (see PARADISE; 
GARDEN). In one of these, however, the 
expression “gardens under which rivers 
flow” (Q 2:25) may conceivably be an allu- 
sion to the underground irrigation systems 
well-known in Arabia at the time. One of 
the signs of the divine economy was the re- 
vival of “dead land” with gardens of dates 
and vines watered from flowing springs, 
giving forth fruit (thamar) to feed human- 
kind (Q 36:33-5). Luxuriant gardens 
(hada iq) are also mentioned (Q 27:60; 
80:30). Natural meadows (rawda, pl. rawdal, 
Q 30:15; 42:22) are noted as rewards in the 
afterlife while pastures (mar@) were created 
on earth so that flocks may feed (Q 79:31; 
87:4). One qur’anic simile compares the 
self-inflicted harm in this life that is the 
consequence of improper behavior to a de- 
structive glacial wind laying low the crops 
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(harth, Q 3:117; see also 3:14; 10:24). Similar 
to this is the moving parable of the owners 
of a garden or orchard who on discovering 
their possessions destroyed overnight (ka- 
L-sartm, as though all the fruit had been sev- 
ered from the trees) acknowledged their 
transgression against God (Q 68:17-33). The 
threat to or actual loss of what is precious 
yet familiar, as described in these passages, 
underlines the fine balance between suffi- 
ciency and want in Arabian material life. A 
passage promising cultivated fields in a fu- 
ture life (harth al-akhira, Q 42:20) has a simi- 
lar import. In a long description of para- 
dise, there is the single occurrence of a 
word, meaning “two well-watered and 
intensely green gardens” (mudhammatan, 
Q55:64). This term was less commonly ap- 
plied to cultivated gardens in this world, 
but the comparative intention of the ex- 
pression would have been obvious to the 
Prophet’s audience. 

A notable aspect of the Qur'an is the 
number of terms related to the date palm, 
possibly the single most important food 
crop throughout the pre-modern Middle 
East. A range of other words, often ap- 
pearing only once, refers to vegetation in 
the broadest sense, dry or fresh, including 
leaves or stalks of corn (asf, Q.55:12), tre- 
foil or clover (gadb, Q 80:28), acacia (talh, 

Q 56:29), a bunch of grapes (quid, sing. qitf, 
Q 69:23), stubble (hashim, Q 18:45; 54:31), 
plant stalk (sha’, Q 48:29), a handful of 
green or dry grass or husks (dighth, Q 38:44; 
pl. adghath, Q 12:44; 21:5), gardens with 
thickly planted trees (jannat alfaf, Q'78:16), 
leaves (warag, Q'7:22; 20:121; waraqa, 
Q.6:59). Ayka, the word for “woods” or 
“thicket,” occurring in the phrase “the 
people of the thicket” (q.v.; Q 15:78; 
26:176; 38:13; 50:14), is said to refer to the 
people of Midian (q.v.). Two words (szdr, 
athl) designate plants growing in hell. 
Dari‘ (Q 88:6), a plant with large thorns 
which no animal would approach — 
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known to the people of the Hejaz in its dry 
form — is described as the sole nourish- 
ment of the inhabitants of the nether 
world. The tree of al-Zaqqiim (Q 37:62; 
44:43; 56:52), the fruit of which was like 
the head of devils, is described as the fare 
of sinners and was evidently known in 
Arabia for its bitter taste. 

Many of these terms and others to be 
noted now are used in contexts demon- 
strating the all-powerful nature of God. 
For example, the word hasid (Q 10:24) 1s 
used in the sense of “stubble” to describe 
the formerly fertile fields destroyed by 
God to punish the owners’ presumption 
that they had control. In Q 56:65 (also 
57:20) the word hutam, “dried straw,” de- 
scribes what God could do to fields in a 
similar instance. Plants, including fruit 
(faktha), herbage (abb) and seeds (habb), ex- 
emplify the benefits of God’s creation 
(Q 80:24~-32). A person who expends his 
property for the sake of God is likened to 
a seed producing seven ears of corn (sand- 
bil, sing. sunbul) each of which contains 
one hundred seeds (Q 2:261). Another pas- 
sage describes how God revives “bare 
land” (al-ard alzjuruz, Q 32:27) to produce 
cereals (zar‘). 

Several words and expressions referring 
to water, a necessity of life, should be men- 
tioned. For water as rain, there are the 
terms ghayth (Q 31:345 42:28; 57:20), wabil 
(Q 2:265, which also contains the word for 
dew, fall), and wadq (Q 24:43; 30:48). “The 
impregnating winds” (al-riyah lawaqth, 

Q 15:22) are so called because they are 
cloud-bearing winds which cause rain to 
fall. Underground water comes from 
springs (yanbi, Q 17:90, pl. yanabi, 39:21; 
‘ayn, 88:12, dual ‘ayndn, 55:50, pl. ‘uyiin, 
26:57) and appears in the phrase “water 
running underground” (ma uhd ghawran, 

Q 18:41; cf. 67:30). By far the most common 
word is simply “water” (ma?) employed in 
the frequent expression “[God] sent down 
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water from the sky” (anzala min al-sama 
ma). his expression occurs twenty-six 
times and in another nine instances the 
word “water” appears in a similar context. 
The following verse may be considered the 
key passage which captures both this ex- 
pression and a number of the plant terms 


already noted: 


God is the one who sent down water from 
the sky and with it we brought forth all 
manner of plants (nabat) and foliage (kha- 
dir) from which we bring forth clustered 
seed (habb); and from the flowering date 
palm (al-nakhl min taltha) [come] accessible 
clusters of the fruit (ginwan). [We also 
brought forth] gardens (jannat) planted 
with grapes (a‘nab), olives (zaytiin) and 
pomegranates (rumman), in many similar 
and distinct varieties. When they blossom, 
look to the fruit (thamar) when they bear 
fruit and ripen. These are surely signs for 
people who believe (Q 6:99). 


Drawing upon what has been already said, 
it 1s possible to correct an image which has 
been present in Western scholarship at least 
since C.C. Torrey submitted his doctoral 
dissertation, The commercial-theological terms 
in the Koran (published in Leiden in 1892), to 
the University of Strasburg at the end of 
the last century. In this brief work, Torrey 
asserted that, while in the Hebrew Bible 
and the New Testament commercial-theo- 
logical terms are found only “as occasional 
figures of speech,” in the Qur’an they are 
not used to adorn certain facts, but rather 
are “terms regularly employed to state the 
bare and blunt facts themselves” (p. 7). 
These qur’anic “facts” then produce a the- 
ology governed by the predominating 
“business atmosphere” (sic, p. 3) of the 
Quran: “The mutual relations between 
God and man are of a strictly commercial 
nature. Allah is the ideal merchant... Life 


is a business for gain and loss. He who does 
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good or evil work (“earns” good or evil), 
receives his pay for it, even in this life. 
Some debts are forgiven, for Allah is not a 
hard creditor...” (p. 48). The commercial 
background of the rise of Islam has been 
treated in the established biographies of 
the Prophet Muhammad by W.M. Watt 
and M. Rodinson and examined closely in 
the more recent rebuttal of Watt’s argu- 
ment by P. Crone in her Meccan trade 
(Princeton 1987). Whatever the actual com- 
plex of forces at work in the historical 
background of the Qur'an, the text offers a 
dominant motif quite distinct from Tor- 
rey’s “commercial theology.” This motif, 
while addressed to actual human experi- 
ence is at once rich in theological meaning 
and goes to the core of the qur’anic mes- 
sage. The theological import of passages 
like the one cited above is that the life cy- 
cles of the natural world, of plants and an- 
imals, are governed by the divine gift of 
water which an equally dependent human- 
kind should acknowledge with appropriate 
expressions of gratitude (Q 34:15). On the 
other hand, the secular significance of the 
numerous references to agriculture, vegeta- 
tion and animal husbandry in the Qur’an 
will be better understood as our knowledge 
of these subjects related to central Arabia 
in the early centuries of the common era is 
enriched. We turn now briefly to the back- 
ground against which the qur’anic text 
may be set. 


The origins of agriculture 

In the generations following the Prophet’s 
death, Islam became the newly-established 
religion in the very lands where, as is now 
almost universally accepted, the origins of 
agriculture had begun several millennia 
earlier. The food-producing revolution of 
the post-Pleistocene era (from about 9,000 
B.C.E.) occurred in the great arc of hills 
stretching from Palestine and western Jor- 
dan, through southeastern Turkey, north- 
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ern Iraq and thence down through western 
Iran. The revolution was decisive for the 
subsequent emergence of urban civiliza- 
tion for “with the domestication of plants 
and animals... vast new dimensions for 
cultural evolution suddenly became possi- 
ble” (Braidwood, The agricultural revolu- 
tion, 71). The earlier hunting-gathering 
way of life slowly yielded to the develop- 
ment of settled villages, although this did 
not immediately entail the adoption of ag- 
riculture or the total abandonment of for- 
mer ways of food collection. Sedentation, 
however, did lead to an increase in popula- 
tion, which caused an increased demand 
for food. This could not be met through 
hunting and gathering in a village and its 
immediate environs. At this time, the im- 
plements for reaping the grains of wild 
grasses, grinding stones for their prepara- 
tion for cooking and storage facilities al- 
ready existed. With the use of stored grain 
to raise cereal crops, the area given over to 
cultivated plants gradually increased and 
the time devoted to the older methods of 
food gathering decreased (Reed, Origins, 
543-67, 941-4). The rise of towns and cities 
in the arid and semi-arid region of the 
Middle East was accompanied — in 
places, perhaps, preceded — by the emer- 
gence of new techniques for marshalling 
the water resources, of both river and rain, 
for more intensive and extensive cultiva- 
tion of food crops. Irrigation took different 
forms in different areas, including the flood 
and natural flow methods of irrigation; the 
use of manual hydraulic devices (shadif, 
saqiya) and waterwheels (nda ‘ura, dilab) and 
the construction of surface and under- 
ground water channels of Iran (ganat, kariz) 
and the systems in Arabia (ghayl, fala). It is 
known that all of these hydraulic machines 
had long been in use before the rise of Is- 
lam, although the questions of their origin 
and diffusion have yet to be resolved. 
Archeological knowledge of Arabia has 
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grown more slowly than that of the thor- 
oughly-explored regions of Iraq, Egypt 
and Iran. The ancient hydrological systems 
of Arabia have only recently begun to be 
investigated. Nevertheless, it is now clear 
that early settled life differed considerably 
from the stereotype of the nomad and the 
desert tent-dweller. The Yemen, long re- 
garded as the center of trade, possessed an 
agricultural system almost entirely depen- 
dent upon irrigation. Although there is 
only a single possible reference to the artifi- 
cial control of water in the Qur’an 

(Q 34:16, which may refer to the Marib 
Dam, the remains of which lie approxi- 
mately 135 km. east of San‘a; see 
AL-‘ARIM), it is evident that sophisticated 
systems for the catchment, storage and dis- 
tribution of water existed from early times 
in other areas of the peninsula, suggesting 
that Arabia should also be considered a 
“hydrological society,” like Iraq and Egypt, 
where settlement was dependent upon hy- 
draulic constructions. “One of the most 
characteristic settlement patterns through- 
out Arabia is the concentration of the 
main built-up area on a rocky outcrop 
surrounded by a cultivated flood plain” 
(Costa, Notes on traditional hydraulics, 


264). See ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN. 


Commentary on selected passages 
The prophetic hadith, the qur’anic com- 
mentaries and similar works assign secular 
and religious significance to many of the 
words and phrases noted above in the first 
section. Al-Bukhari (d. 256/870), for exam- 
ple, in the section of his hadith collection 
concerned with qur’anic exegesis provides 
a lexicographical explanation for three 
terms in Q55:12, asf, rayhan and habb. He 
says ‘asfis the stem of cereal plants which 
have been cut before reaching full maturity 
and rayhan is the residual product after the 
habb (seed) has been extracted for consump- 
tion. Al-Bukhart also adds other definitions 
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from mainly unnamed sources which do 
not always prove helpful. Certain authors, 
he says, claim that the ‘as/is the consum- 
able part of the cereal, another says it is 
the leaf of the plant and yet another that it 
is the straw. Further in the same siira, 
Q55:68 reads, “Therein are fruit (/akiha), 
date palms (nakhl) and pomegranates (rum- 
man).” Al-Bukhari comments that the odd 
overlapping of “fruit” and “pomegranates” 
can be explained by reference to Q 2:238, 
which reads “observe the prayers and the 
middle prayer,” the repetition of “prayer” 
being added for emphasis. The nearly-con- 
temporary exegesis of al-Tabari (d. 310/ 
923) is much more extensive than that of 
al-Bukhari. In dealing with the vocabulary 
of the plant kingdom, his approach is also 
lexicographical, citing hadith as evidence 
in his own exposition. However, glossing 
the passage cited above (Q 6:99), beginning, 
“God is the one who sent down water from 
the sky,” al-‘Tabari writes, “With the water 
we sent down from the heavens, we pro- 
duced nourishment for cattle, beasts, birds 
and wild animals and sustenance and food 
for human beings” (Ta/st, vii, 292). He con- 
cludes that creation contains “proofs, a 
demonstration and an illustration” for 
“those who affirm the unity of God and 
rate him as all-powerful” (Tafsiy, vii, 296). 
The eighth/fourteenth century commen- 
tator Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1372) adds nothing 
of substance to al-Tabari’s discussion of 
this particular passage. He is, however, 
more expansive than al-Tabari in his com- 
mentary on Q 2:21-2, where the divine gift 
of rain which brings forth fruits (thamarat) 
as sustenance for humankind is also men- 
tioned. God’s unity, divine power and 
blessings, both manifest and hidden, are all 
expressed here and the meaning of the 
phrase “[Your Lord] is the one who made 
the earth a place of repose for you and the 
heavens a protecting edifice” (Q 2:22) is ex- 
plained by reference to other qur’anic pas- 
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sages (e.g. Q 21:32; 40:64). What particu- 
larly interests Ibn Kathir in the passage is 
the command, “Do not set up rivals (andad) 
to God,” for which he adduces a number 
of references in the hadith collections sup- 
porting the prohibition. A man once said 
to the Prophet, “What God has willed, and 
what you have willed.” The Prophet re- 
proached him, saying, “Have you set me 
up as a rival to God? Say, ‘What God 
wills,’ and nothing else.” Associating peers 
or rivals with God is pure polytheism (shirk, 
see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). A tradition 
from Ibn ‘Abbas describes “polytheism” 

as undetectable “as an ant crawling over 

a black rock in the dead of night.” Ibn 
Kathir’s exegesis stresses, on the one hand, 
the absolute singularity of God, a point 
Jews, Christians and even Muslims tended 
to forget in practice, despite the common 
acknowledgement in their scripture of one, 
sole divine being. On the other hand, using 
an earthy analogy that “droppings (in the 
desert) indicate the presence of a camel,” 
Ibn Kathir stresses how the divine exist- 
ence and unity are mirrored in the multi- 
plicity of God’s creation (q.v.), that is the 
“signs (q.v.),” including the heavens, the 
earth and all that comes forth from them 
such as the life-giving rain which supports 
the plant kingdom upon which the exist- 
ence of the humans and animals depends. 
It should be noted that, differences in pre- 
sentation aside, al-Tabari’s commentary 
on Q 6:99 and that of Ibn Kathir on 

Q 2:21 are in essential agreement in their 
view of the nature of God as demon- 
strated in creation. 

Scriptural insistence, therefore, on ob- 
serving God’s signs in the natural world as 
proof of his existence, unity, power and 
beneficence, was seconded by the com- 
mentators who further affirmed the need 
to use the mind in pursuit of the truth. Al- 
Baydawi (d. 685/1282), for example, com- 
menting on Q 2:164, which concerns God’s 
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signs for people with understanding, adds 
that this verse provides instruction as well 
as a “stimulus for the pursuit of research 
and study.” Developing John Burton’s 
schema of the three broad sources of exe- 
gesis — tradition, reason and intuition — 
which illuminate the meaning of the 
quranic text, a further indirect and prag- 
matic method of exegesis was the investi- 
gation of the “signs” which serve to con- 
firm the truth of the text. In the early 
centuries of Islam, this stimulated an im- 
pulse toward the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information on plants in general 
and agriculture in particular. This con- 
cern, traced in the following sections, 1s 
reflected in a rich agronomic literature 
and in the medieval “green revolution” 
which fostered the study and diffusion of 
new plants westward across the Islamic 


domains. 


Ibn Wahshiyya and al-Filaha al-Nabatiyya 


During the vigorous translation movement 
of the early ‘Abbasid period (late eighth to 
late tenth century c.£.), there was evident 
interest in agronomic, and indeed botani- 
cal, works. Among the ancient geoponic 
works known to the Arabs was one by 
Apollonius of ‘Tyana (not Anatolius of 
Berytos as once thought), which was trans- 
lated under the title Aztab al-Filaha in 179/ 
795. The Georgica of Cassianus Bassus was 
translated first into Pahlavi and then into 
Arabic in 212/827 as al-Filaha al-Rimiyya. 
The most outstanding of these treatises, 
however, was al-Filaha al-Nabatiyya, “Naba- 
tean [i.e. Syriac] Agriculture,” attributed 
to Abi Bakr b. Wahshiyya. The author — 
whose identity has been disputed — claims 
that he translated it from the “ancient Sy- 
riac,” the Aramean dialect of the Kasdan 
community of Iraq, in 291/903 and then 
dictated the translation to a disciple in 
318/930. If for no other reason, the work 
is remarkable for its sheer size, the author 
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saying that the original ran to around fif- 
teen hundred folios. The work appears to 
have been compiled in a milieu where Al- 
exandrian Hellenism and gnosticism still 
survived and where neither Judaism nor 
Christianity had much influence, suggest- 
ing an era prior to the fifth century c.E. 
While the work reflects Hippocratic medi- 
cal principles and certain aspects of Dios- 
corides’ Materia medica, it may also repre- 
sent a tradition independent of the latter. 
Furthermore, it seems to have no connec- 
tion with the Arabic botanical writing 
which had already appeared prior to Ibn 
Wahshiyya’s translation. Indeed, it presents 
a far more varied range of plant life than 
that found in Akkadian sources: more than 
360 plants, with special attention given to 
the olive tree, the vine and the date palm, 
indicating their essential place in the agri- 
cultural activities of the region. In com- 
parison with known Greek geoponic works, 
al-Filaha al-Nabatiyya is more developed, 
dealing with matters both practical and 
theoretical. In short it represents a kind of 
“philosophy” of humankind’s relationship 
with the soil. The text’s editor Toufic Fahd 
has argued that al-Filaha al-Nabatiyya pres- 
ents a picture of the state of knowledge of 
agriculture, botany and the rural and do- 
mestic economy in Iraq at the end of the 
Hellenistic era (Matériaux pour l’histoire, 
276-379). 

The opening chapters of al-Filaha al- 
Nabatiyya are dedicated to the olive tree, its 
benefits, the places where it best grows and 
the properties of its various components 
such as the leaves, roots, the oil and pits of 
the fruit. At one point the text says that 
“concerning all these matters, some [infor- 
mation] came to us by experience (tajriba) 
and some by revelation (wahy) from the 
gods to our forefathers... some by inspira- 
tion (t/ham) to us and to the idols who in 


turn instructed us... all of which we put to 
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the test and thus were able to judge the 
soundness of the best practice... for which 
we are grateful to [the gods]” (i, 49). The 
contrast with the monotheistic spirit of the 
Quran is evident. It is similar, however, to 
the response of gratitude found in the 
quranic verse, “Vegetation comes forth 
from good earth with the permission of its 
Lord, while from bad land it comes forth 
with difficulty; thus do we expound the 
signs to a people who are grateful” (Q 7:58). 
Indeed, the pagan Nabatean text trans- 
lated well into the monotheistic Islamic 
context as it provided a rich catalog of the 
gifts of the divine economy. Inserted in a 
lengthy and largely theoretical discourse 
on how to manage an agricultural estate — 
complemented by a discussion of the prin- 
ciples of procreation and generation — is 
an agricultural calendar which lists the ac- 
tivities occurring each month of the year 
(i, 218-41). This is the earliest example of 
the genre in Arabic and may be compared 
with later works from al-Andalus and the 
Yemen. 

As stated above, detailed attention is 
given to the olive tree, the vine and the 
date palm, the first and last of the trio 
forming the opening and closing sections 
of the work. The three plants are also 
grouped together in two qur’anic passages, 
Q 16:11 and 80:28-9, signaling the impor- 
tance of the triad. Apart from this, the 
bulk of the work is devoted to a wide range 
of other edible plants, the names for many 
of which the translator was obliged to 
leave in transliteration as he could find no 
Arabic equivalents. 

Following the section on the olive, ce- 
reals are the next group of plants treated. 
Wheat and barley are discussed at greatest 
length, as both had played a major role in 
the Mesopotamian diet for several millen- 
nia. Rice and sorghum (dhura) are also 


noted among many other grains. Various 
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aspects of cereal culture are discussed: the 
appropriate location for growing; the sea- 
son and atmospheric conditions required 
for a good crop; the procedures for har- 


vesting, threshing, winnowing and storing 


the grain and the means of testing whether 


the grain is beginning to deteriorate. 

In sum, the spirit of al-Filaha al-Nabatiyya 
may be expressed in words not so distant 
from the qur’anic passages cited earlier, 
save for the absence of the single divine 


agent: 


Agriculture is a source of plant life whose 
nutritional benefits are the very founda- 
tion of [human] life... Plants have also 
medicinal value, dispelling pains, ailments 
and illnesses... Furthermore, our clothes 
which conceal our nakedness and protect 
our bodies from the dangers of heat and 
cold also come from [cultivated] plants 


(1, 702). 


Later agronomic works: Egypt, Yemen, Syria 
No surviving agronomic work matches the 
encyclopedic breadth and detail of al- 
Filaha al-Nabatiyya. The manual of Ibn 
Mammati (d. 606/1209), Aitab Qawanin al- 
dawawin, contains information on the 
farming practices in his native Egypt. In 
the beginning of the eighth/fourteenth 
century, the Egyptian Jamal al-Din Mu- 
hammad b. Yahya al-Watwat (d. 718/1318) 
produced another work on agriculture, in 
which he frequently cites Ibn Wahshiyya. 
Later in the same century, the Yemeni 
Rasilid sultans al-Malik al-Ashraf ‘Umar 
(d. 696/1296) and al-Malik al-Afdal al- 
“Abbas b. ‘Ali (d. 778/1376) wrote agricul- 
tural treatises. ‘To al-Ashraf’s brother al- 
Malik al-Mu’ayyad Dawid is attributed 
another book on agriculture now lost. 
These almanacs provide a basis for recon- 
structing the agricultural activities 


throughout the year. In the almanac of al- 
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Malik al-Ashraf, it is clear that the domi- 
nant crop in the Yemen was sorghum, 
some twenty-two different varieties of 
which — distinguished chiefly by color — 
are listed. Indeed, the common term for 
sorghum was simply “food” (ta‘@m). There 
is evidence of Ibn Wahshiyya’s influence 
on this Yemeni “school,” although its na- 
ture and degree have yet to be determined 
precisely. Although there is the eighth/ 
fourteenth-century Mifiah al-raha li-ahl al- 
Jilaha (ed. M. Salihiyya) by an unknown au- 
thor, likely a Syrian, it is in the far west of 
the Islamic domains, in al-Andalus, that 
the tradition of agronomic writing contin- 
ued with vigor and novel contributions of 


its own. 


The agricultural revolution and the Andalusian 


“school” of agronomy 


In the first half of the fourth/tenth cen- 
tury, Dioscorides’ Materia medica became 
known in al-Andalus, stimulating an inter- 
est in botany and pharmacology, which 
were allied to the development of agron- 
omy. The so-called Calendar of Cordoba of 
Arib b. Sa‘td (d. 370/980) contains data on 
arboriculture and horticulture, reflecting 
local knowledge and custom. Artb may 
have also written a treatise on agriculture 
and, if this is correct, it would have been 
the first of its kind in al-Andalus. From the 
end of the fourth/tenth century, an agro- 
nomic treatise of unknown authorship has 
survived entitled Aztab fi tartib awqat al- 
ghirasa wa-l-maghrisat (ed. A. Lopez) with 
contents similar to those of the Calendar, 
complementing that work with an impor- 
tant section on the cultivation of ornamen- 
tal plants. 

These activities were undoubtedly fos- 
tered by another factor, which A. Watson 
in 1983 called “the agricultural revolution” 
in his important and controversial book 


Agricultural innovation in the early Islamic world. 
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At the heart of this revolution was the dif- 
fusion of new crops westward from India 
and Persia through the Arab lands to the 
Iberian peninsula during the early centu- 
ries of Islamic expansion and consolida- 
tion. Watson examines in detail sixteen 
food crops and one fiber crop as part of 
this process of diffusion. In most cases, dif- 
fusion meant the acclimatization of plants 
native to a humid tropical environment to 
a Mediterranean climate. Diffusion was 
accompanied by changes in farming prac- 
tices. The development of summer crops 
and more intensive and extensive land ex- 
ploitation were made possible by a combi- 
nation of the use of more varied types of 
soil, the more widespread application of a 
different kind of manure, improvements in 
irrigation and changes in landholding size 
and fallow practices. Watson’s critics have 
challenged certain of his conclusions, while 
confirming others. The overall impression 
remains that during the first Islamic centu- 
ries there was indeed a greatly renewed in- 
terest in agriculture, including horticulture 
and arboriculture, with a corresponding 
rise in food production, which made possi- 
ble the rise of new urban cultures through- 
out the Middle East. In al-Andalus, a con- 
comitant development was the appearance 
of experimental botanical gardens, gener- 
ally founded by rulers, where new plants 
were grown and old varieties improved. A 
more precise picture of the process and 
scope of this “green revolution” will be 
gained only when a thorough study of the 
agronomic treatises is closely integrated 
with an examination of works of the bo- 
tanical, medical (especially dietetic) and 
culinary traditions. 

By the fifth/eleventh century, al-Filaha al- 
Nabatiyya was not only known in al-Anda- 
lus, but was a factor in the emergence of 
what Garcia Sanchez has called the “An- 
dalusian school of agronomy,” which con- 
tinued uninterrupted into the seventh/ 
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thirteenth century. Andalusian agronomic 
writing culminated in the works of several 
individuals in different cities spanning the 
fifth/eleventh century to the seventh/thir- 
teenth. First are the Toledans Ibn Wafid 
(d. 466/1074) and Ibn Bassal (d. 499/1105), 
the latter’s treatise being based upon his 
personal experience. Ibn al-Hajjaj of Se- 
ville wrote his work in 466/1074. The work 
of the Granadan botanist al-Tighnart (fl. 
fifth/eleventh-sixth/twelfth century) has 
yet to appear in a printed edition. A con- 
temporary of al-Tighnari and a personal 
acquaintance of Ibn Bassal, Abi 1-Khayr 
of Seville, also made a significant contribu- 
tion. The great successor and synthesizer 
of this “school” was the Sevillian Ibn al- 
‘Awwam, who lived between 512/1118 and 
663/1265. He left the most extensive of all 
the Andalusian works, Aitab al-Filaha. Its 
contents, covering agriculture and animal 
husbandry, are selected from eastern and 
Andalusian texts, supplemented by the au- 
thor’s own experimental practice. Finally, 
the cycle ends with Ibn Luyiin (d. 750/ 
1349) of Almeria, who wrote a lengthy 
poem (urjiiza) on agronomy. The sources 
employed by these Andalusian scholars, 
the relationship between the authors and 
the precise nature of the influence of the 
classical geoponic tradition have been sub- 
ject to much recent investigation and de- 
bate. Compared with certain classical 
works translated into Arabic — such as the 
one sometimes attributed to Anatolius of 
Berytos — the Andalusian texts appear far 
more developed and sophisticated. They 
frequently exhibit both a theoretical and 
practical outlook and project the authors’ 
collective conviction that agriculture was 
“the basis of subsistence for men and ani- 
mals... [allowing for] the preservation of 
life and the sustaining of the spirit” (al- 
Tighnari) and that it was “a well-founded 
science, a divine gift and a great recom- 


pense” (Abi 1-Khayr). 
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Conclusion 
In the works of qur’anic commentary, the 
significance of the plant kingdom within 
the natural world is explained as an aspect 
of the Creator’s unique, all-powerful, be- 
neficent nature. In their broadest sense, the 
“signs” of creation are the keys to the com- 
prehension of the divine reality. The works 
dedicated to agriculture are by extension 
the exploration of the signs themselves, the 
types of land, plants, climatic conditions 
and the like, a proper understanding of 
which could maximize for human society 
the benefit of the divine gifts. The relation- 
ship between these two literatures is sug- 
gested by the stimulus to learning of the 
“green revolution” in the early Islamic cen- 
turies which gave scope for the practical 
examination of plants and agricultural 
techniques documented in the agronomic 
texts. Taken together in this way, the works 
of the commentators and agronomists are 
complementary and illustrate that the 
proposition that God’s creatures are both 
determined and yet free (see FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION) is only an apparent con- 
tradiction in the thought of medieval 
scholars such as al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111). 
That is, humankind is determined by the 
divine nature’s creative act, but free to ex- 
plore and exploit the natural world for its 
own greater benefit. See also FOOD AND 


DRINKS. 
David Waines 
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Ahl al-Bayt see FAMILY OF THE 
PROPHET; PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE 


Ahmad | see munAMMaD 


Ahmadiyya 


The Ahmadiyya Movement in Islam 
(Urdu Jama ‘at-i Ahmadiyya) is a modern 
messianic movement. It was founded in 
188g in the Indian province of the Punjab 
by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad (1835-1908) and 
has become exceedingly controversial 
within contemporary Muslim circles. 
Claiming for its founder messianic and 
prophetic status of a certain kind, the 
Ahmadi Movement aroused fierce oppo- 


sition from the Muslim mainstream and 
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was accused of rejecting the dogma that 
Muhammad was the last prophet. Under 
British rule, the controversy was merely a 
doctrinal dispute between individuals or 
voluntary organizations, but when the 
movement’s headquarters and many 
Ahmadis moved in 1947 to the professedly 
Islamic state of Pakistan, the issue was 
transformed into a major constitutional 
problem and the Muslim mainstream 
demanded the formal exclusion of the 
Ahmadis from the Muslim fold. This was 
attained in 1974, when the Pakistani parlia- 
ment adopted a constitutional amendment 
declaring the Ahmadis to be non-Muslims. 
Despite the impression which may be 
gained from anti-Ahmadi polemical litera- 
ture, the Ahmadis passionately attest that 
the Qur’an is a heavenly book of unsur- 
passable beauty and unquestionable valid- 
ity which will never be superseded (see 
INIMITABILITY). They initiated the transla- 
tion of the Qur’an into numerous lan- 
guages and maintain that it is the only 
scripture (see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN) 
which has suffered no interpolation or cor- 
ruption (q.v.). Their profound veneration 
of the Qur'an has led them to re-interpret 
the idea of abrogation (q.v.). They claim 
that whenever abrogation is mentioned in 
the Qur'an, it denotes the abrogation of all 
other religions by Islam rather than the ab- 
rogation of early qur’anic verses by later 
ones. This implies that all qur’anic verses 
have the same validity, a position which 
undermines the exegetical principle ac- 
cording to which injunctions included in 
later verses cancel those included in earlier 
ones. Consequently, they deal in an alter- 
native manner with inconsistencies in the 
Quran. Instead of following injunctions 
set forth in “abrogating” verses, they main- 
tain that where there are contradictory 
statements about a certain issue, one 
should abide by the verses revealed in cir- 


cumstances more similar to one’s own. 
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Ghulam Ahmad used this exegetical meth- 
od in his reinterpretation of the mandated 
holy struggle, jzhad (q.v.). According to his 
exposition, the verses commanding mili- 
tary struggle were revealed when nascent 
Islam was in danger of destruction by 
force. In Ghulam Ahmad’s times, Islam 
was no longer in danger of military attack, 
but suffered from defamation by Christian 
missionaries. Military struggle is therefore 
unnecessary and Muslims should respond 
by verbal struggle: they should refute the 
defamatory statements of their opponents 
and propagate Islam by preaching. 

Two qur’anic verses are central to Ah- 
madi theology. “Jesus, I cause you to die 
and raise you to myself” (Q 3:55) is taken to 
mean that Jesus’ ascension took place after 
his death. Coupled with the quranic denial 
of the crucifixion in Q 4:157, the verses are 
interpreted to mean that Jesus died a na- 
tural death and, contrary to numerous 
hadiths, there will be no second coming. 

Q 33:40 which describes Muhammad as 
“the seal of the prophets” (khatam al- 
nabiyyin, see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD) 
is not understood as meaning that he was 
the last prophet, but that he was “the 
owner of the seal” without whose confir- 
mation no other prophet may be accepted. 
The dogma asserting the finality of Mu- 
hammad’s prophethood refers, according 
to the Ahmadiyya, only to legislative 
prophets who bring a divinely revealed 
book of law. Non-legislative prophets like 
Ghulam Ahmad whom God sends to re- 
vive the law promulgated in the Quran 
can appear in a Muslim community even 
after the completion of Muhammad’s mis- 
sion. A similar idea can be found in the 
works of the famous Safi Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 
638/1240) and Ghulam Ahmad’s proph- 
etology may have been inspired by his 
thought. See also sUFISM AND THE QUR’AN. 
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Air and Wind 


The gases which surround the earth and 
the motion within these gases. Air is men- 
tioned only twice in the Qur'an, once as 
jJaww and once as hawa’. The general word 
for wind, 7h and its plural riyah, occurs 
more than thirty times. It is supplemented 
by a number of terms with significantly 
fewer attestations denoting specific types of 


wind. 


Air 
Of the attestations of air, one is literal, 
Q 16:79: “Have you not reflected on the 
birds set in the air (jawzw) of the firma- 
ment, none holds them there other than 
God. In that, indeed, is a sign for those 
who believe,” referring to the region be- 
tween heaven and earth where the birds 
have their place. The other is metaphori- 
cal, 9 14:43: “Their hearts are air (hawa?),” 
where it is used to emphasize the terror felt 
by the wicked on judgment day that ren- 
ders their minds insubstantial and incapa- 


ble of thought. 


Wind 
Wind, like the other phenomena of nature, 
is a sign (aya) of God (see sicns). It can be 
either beneficent or destructive. The 
qur ’anic references to wind give an ac- 
count of the diverse forms in which it may 
occur: in the relief it brings from drought 
by bearing clouds laden with rain to the 
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pastoral steppes and agricultural centers, 
in blinding sandstorms, in torrential rain 
and in its benefits and dangers to shipping. 
Yet however varied and unpredictable it 
may appear to humankind, wind in the 
Quran is never arbitrary. It and all its 
concomitants — whether for good or ill — 
are in the hands of God and occur as a di- 
rect act of his will, whether to reward or 
punish. 

The grammatical structures in which 
wind occurs and the contexts in which it 
has a role illustrate this. On most occasions 
wind is the direct object of God’s action: 
he/we send(s) it (arsala,_yursiliina, arsalna 
[passim]). He uses it to drive (yuzjz, Q 17:66; 
24:43) clouds and ships (q.v.) and may 
grant control of it to whomever he wishes. 
On three occasions it is mentioned that 
God put it at the disposal of Solomon (q.v.; 
Q 21:81; 34:12; 38:36). It moves according to 
God’s direction (tasrif al-riyah, Q 2:1643 45:5). 
He may still it (yuskin, Q 42:33), if he wish- 
es. Only on four occasions is it the subject 
of a verb: it blows (tahwi, Q 22:31), it comes 
(j@at, Q 10:22), it blows violently (¢shtaddat, 

Q 14:18), it scatters (tadhri, Q 18:45). Thus its 
role in qur’anic discourse, in direct speech, 
narrative, parables, metaphors and oaths 
alike, is clearly defined as a part of nature 
under God’s command. 

Rih may at times express meanings be- 
yond those common in everyday usage of 
the word “wind” in English. On two occa- 
sions it occurs with an extended meaning 
as in the exclamation of Jacob (q.v.), “I 
sense the fragrance (th) of Joseph (q.v.)” 

(Q 12:94), and, “Do not quarrel one with 
another lest you lose heart and your spirit 
(rth) {i.e. zeal] depart” (Q 8:46). Rih, de- 
rived from the same root, sometimes ex- 
presses a specialized significance of breath 
considered as air in motion, 1.e. the breath 
of life and spirit. Thus Adam (see ADAM 
AND EVE) 1s brought to life by the divine 
breath God blows into him (Q 15:29; 32:9; 
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38:72; 66:12) and Jesus (q.v.) is created by 
the breath or spirit God breathes into 
Mary (q.v.; Q.19:17; 21:91). In its other attes- 
tations, the meanings riih bears are concep- 
tually distinct from the English word 
“wind” and do not fall within the scope of 
this entry (see SPIRIT). 

In addition to 77h there are a number of 
words in the Qur'an indicating winds of 
various kinds: ‘Gsif(Q 10:22) or Gsifa 
(Q 21:81), “a violent wind”; hasib (Q 54:34), 
“a sandstorm”; qasif(Q 17:69), “a violent 
gale”; and rukha@ (Q 38:36), “a gentle 
breeze.” Moreover, there are a number of 
words which qualify it adjectivally: sarsar 
(Q 41:16; 54:19; 69:6), meaning “searing 
cold,” if the root is associated with szrr 
(Q 3:117), or “terrible clamor,” if associated 
with sarra (Q 51:29); Gltya (Q 69:6), “violent”; 
and ‘aqgim (Q 51:41), “stifling.” On one oc- 
casion the verb tanaffasa (Q 81:18), “to 
breathe,” is used to designate the tremu- 
lous stirring of the air before dawn. 


As a divine gift 
Wind is a gift of God and an integral part 
of the interlocking complex of blessings 
(see BLESSING) he bestows on humankind 
by which he reveals himself as Lord and 
Benefactor. Above all, it is a bearer of 
God’s mercy. Its role is epitomized in 
Q7:57: “It is he who sends the winds as 
dispersers/heralds (nashran [or nushuran or 
nushran|/bush[u]ran) of his mercy until 
when they bear clouds heavy with rain, We 
guide them to a land dead [in drought]. By 
them do we send down water, and by them 
do we bring forth fruits of every kind. Just 
so do we bring forth the dead. On this then 
should you reflect.” Attention should be 
drawn to the alternative readings of “dis- 
persers” and “heralds” (see READINGS OF 
THE QUR’AN). Modern commentators, like 
Rashid Rida (1865-1935), prefer “heralds.” 
This is now widely regarded as canonical 
thanks to the prominent status of the 
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“Egyptian” edition of the Quran and tac- 
itly accepted as such by most translators. 
Al-Tabart (d. 310/923), however, states ex- 
plicitly his dislike of this recitation, prefer- 
ring “dispersers” (nashran or nushuran). He 
says that the Bedouin use “nashr” (or its al- 
leged dialectal variant nushr) for “the nice, 
soft, diminishing winds which spawn 
clouds.” He accepts the same recitation in 
Q 25:48 and 27:63 (Tafsiz, viii, 209). In this 
he is followed by al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/ 
1144), al-Razi (d. 606/1209), al-Baydawi 
(d. ca. 700/1301) and others for whom the 
verse is a locus classicus for excursuses on 
wind in the divine economy. For these exe- 
getes, the winds are “dispersers” of God’s 
mercy (q.v.). They gloss “mercy” as “rain.” 
It is by the rain that God revives the dead 
earth, just as he will raise the dead on judg- 
ment day. It is not a coincidence that the 
word “nashr” also refers to the raising of 
the dead at the resurrection (q.v.). It must 
be noted, however, that in a similar context 
(Q 30:46) the winds are described as “her- 
alds” (mubashshirat), without any recorded 
variant recitation. 

In addressing Q 7:57, al-Razi (Ta/fst, vii, 
143-51) presents a number of excursuses 
which establish a frame of reference for 
discussion of wind in the Qur'an. He 
quotes Ibn ‘Umar (d. 73/693) to the effect 
that there are eight terms for wind in the 
Quran, four of them designating winds 
sent as punishment — qasif, “violent gale”; 
‘asif, “violent wind”; sarsar, “searingly 
cold”; and ‘agim, “stifling” — and four as 
tokens of mercy — nashiral, “restoring to 
life”; mubashshirat, “heralding”; mursalat, 
“sweeping in succession”; and dhariyat, 
“raising dust.” 

The exegetical tradition highlights vari- 
ous aspects of the character and function 
of the wind in the Quran, which can be 
enumerated as follows: 1. It fecundates the 
clouds: “We send the fecund wind. We 
send water down from the sky and give it 
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to you to drink. It is not you who store it” 
(Q 15:22). 2. God shows his power by direct- 
ing it: “The alternation of night and day, 
the water God sends down from the sky by 
which he revives the earth after its death 
and the directing of the winds are signs 

for a people who understand” (Q 45:5). 

3. It brings rain: “It is God who sends the 
winds, stirs up the clouds and extends them 
in the sky as he wills and sunders them. 
You see the rain pour down from within 
them. He makes it fall on whichever of his 
servants he wills” (Q 30:48). 4. It is one of 
the signs of the resurrection: “It is God 
who sends the winds and stirs up the 
clouds. We drive [the clouds] to a dead 
land, and by them we revive the earth after 
its death. Like this is the resurrection....” 
(Q 35:9). 5. It drives ships across the sea: 
“We have honored mankind and carried 
them on the land and sea” (Q 17:70). 

Such images occur throughout the Qur- 
‘an and a majestic array of God’s signs is 
given in Q 2:164. They include creation 
(q.v.) itself, the alternation of night and 
day, the ships moving swiftly through the 
sea, the rain reviving the dead earth, the 
clouds poised between heaven and earth 
and the winds that bear them. Yet no mat- 
ter how many blessings the wind is instru- 
mental in bringing, there are many who do 
not believe (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 

Q 30:51 states that, even if God were to 
send a wind to turn the greenery of the 
earth yellow, they still would not believe. 


God’s control over the wind 
As stated above, God grants power over 
the wind to whomever he chooses. As a re- 
ward for Solomon’s faithfulness, God gave 
him the wind to carry him wherever he 
wished: “[We disposed] the wind to 
Solomon, a violent one (sia). It moved 
swiftly at his command to the land on 
which we had laid our blessing” (Q 21:81). 
In Q 38:36 we are told how it moved at 
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Solomon’s command as “a gentle breeze” 
(rukha@)) and in Q 34:12 how it could carry 
him a month’s journey, every morning and 
evening. On the other hand, God may 
withhold it to indicate his displeasure, as in 
Q 42:32-3: “Among his signs are the ships 
on the sea like mountains. If he wishes, he 
stills the wind so the ships rest motionless 
on its surface. In this are signs for all who 
are steadfast and grateful.” 


Wind as a warning 
Wind is not always a blessing. The Qur'an 
warns: “Can you be sure that he who 1s in 
the heaven will not send upon you a sand- 
storm (hasib)?” (Q 67:17). In Q 17:66-70 sail- 
ors are threatened with punishing winds: 


It is your Lord who [by the wind] drives 
onward (ywjzi) ships at sea for you, that you 
may seek of his bounty. He is merciful to 
you. Whenever harm threatens you at sea, 
apart from [God] whomever you call upon 
will be lost. Yet when [God] brings you 
safely to shore, you turn away. Man is un- 
grateful. Can you be sure that when you 
are ashore he will not make a part of the 
land swallow you up, or send upon you a 
sandstorm (hasib)? Then you will find none 
to protect you. Can you be sure that [while 
you are still at sea] he will not put you in 
peril yet again, and send upon you a vio- 
lent gale (gasif) of wind and drown you be- 
cause of your ingratitude. Then you will 
not find for yourselves any support against 
Us for it. 


Similar ideas are developed in Q 10:22, 
which tells how sailors when in peril from a 
tempest pray desperately, but once safe on 
land revert to their evil ways. See also 
WARNING. 


Wind as punishment 
Q 33:9 records that a cold wind led to the 
disintegration of the army of the pagan 
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Meccans who besieged Medina in the Bat- 
tle of Uhud (q.v.). Muhammad and the 
Muslims are reminded: “When armies 
came upon you, we sent against them a 
wind, and armies you did not see.” ‘The 
people of Lot (q.v.) were destroyed by a 
sandstorm (hastb, Q 54:34) and the people of 
‘Ad (q.v.) were annihilated by a searing 
cold wind (sarsar), when they rejected their 
prophet Hid (q.v.): “We sent upon them a 
searing cold wind on a doom-laden day” 
(Q 41:16; see also 54:19; 69:6). In Q 51:41 
this wind is described as stifling (‘agzm) and 
in Q 69:6 is a vivid account of its destruc- 
tive power. It obliterated the community 
utterly, leaving only the remnants of their 
dwellings. See also PUNISHMENT STORIES. 


In parables 
Wind is a component in a number of simi- 
les (q.v.) and parables often introduced by 
expressions such as mathal and ka-annama, 
putting to didactic effect everyday experi- 
ences with wind. In Q 3:117 the effort the 
wicked expend in the life of this world “is 
like a wind (rik) which is biting cold (sirr) 
which strikes the tillage of a people who 
harm themselves and destroys it.” In 
Q 14:18 all the efforts of those who disbe- 
lieve are dismissed as nothing more than 
“ash (see ASHES) blown violently by the 
wind on a stormy day.” Q 18:45 reiterates 
the point: “[The life of this world] be- 
comes chaff and the wind scatters it.” In 
Q 22:31 the wicked are warned that some- 
one who disbelieves in God is like a per- 
son falling from a great height, caught 
by the wind, “and blown to a remote 
place.” 


In oaths 
A striking feature of the Qur’an are the 
oaths sworn by natural phenomena includ- 
ing the wind to draw attention to and 
heighten the impact of its message (see 
oatTus). Of particular beauty is Q 81:18 de- 
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claring that the qur’anic revelations are in- 
deed brought to the Prophet by Gabriel 
(q.v.): “I swear... by the dawn when it 
draws its breath (tanaffasa).” 

The clusters of oaths opening siiras 51 
and 77 are of special interest. All the topics 
of asseveration are suggestive of power 
and inevitability, like the coming of the 
judgment day, which they foreshadow. 
They have particular strength because, as 
al-‘Tabari suggests, their meaning is multi- 
layered, which heightens the role of the 
wind to create a breathtaking impact. Thus 
in Q51:1 dhariyat means “winds raising the 
dust,” but in other contexts can mean 
“women giving birth.” Hamilat in Q 51:2 has 
the meaning of “winds bearing rain 
clouds,” but it can also mean “pregnant 
women.” Jariyal in Q 51:3 may be under- 
stood, perhaps simultaneously, as “swiftly- 
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moving winds,” “ships cutting through the 
sea” and “stars following their course.” 
Likewise in Q 77:1 mursalat may be “succes- 
sive surges of wind,” as well as “the con- 
tinuing revelation of the pericopes of the 
Quran to Muhammad.” Nashirat in Q 77:3 
may be “winds dispersing the rain of God’s 
mercy” (cf. 97:57) or “spreaders of the 
news of the qur’anic revelation.” Wind is 
inseparable from the layers of meaning 
discoverable within these words. As each 
cluster of oaths creates images of “well- 
arranged and continuous movement” so 
the wind, as a component of these images, 
is associated with the coming and violence 
of judgment day. The sublime pun on nashr 
(dispersing/resurrection) and its derivatives 
highlights the inevitability and drama of 


this event. 


Conclusion 
Wind is part of the great array of signs 
and gifts that demonstrates God’s power 
and benevolence. It belongs to the regener- 
ative cycle of events that fills the earth with 
plants that sustain life. It also enables hu- 
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man beings to trade and interact with each 
other across the earth and is highlighted 

as one of the signs of the resurrection. In 
the cosmological sense, air and wind lie 
between the heavens and the earth. To hu- 
mankind, wind may be terrifying and un- 
controllable. Like all else in nature control 
over it is in God’s hands. It is a symbol of 
the helplessness of humankind and the 
power of God. Everything said about it re- 
lates directly to human experience and as 
everything else in nature the Qur'an pres- 
ents it in all its diversity as a teacher of 
ultimate truths to humankind. See also 


NATURAL WORLD AND THE QUR’AN. 
Anthony H. Johns 
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‘Aisha bint Abi Bakr 


The woman thought by the majority of 
Muslims to be the Prophet Muhammad’s 
favorite wife. Although ‘A’isha bint Abi 
Bakr (d. 58/678) is never explicitly named 
in the Qur’an, she was consistently defined 
with reference to the sacred text in the for- 
mation of her historical and symbolic 
standing in Islamic history. Through 
‘Aisha, Muslim scholars, who historically 
were almost exclusively men, struggled 
with questions central to the formation of 
communal identity and gender roles. Her 
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persona focused debate and determined 
the nuances of the Islamic identity in its 
formative phase. These intertextual ex- 
changes, particularly in the early and clas- 
sical periods of Islamic history, allowed 
scholars to establish for Muslim women the 
parameters of their social behavior, politi- 
cal participation and the feminine models 
endorsed for them as ideals. In this process, 
‘Aisha acted as a prism for the focus and 
refraction of shared and sharply divided 
Islamic interpretations. At the heart of 
these significant debates — prompted by 
her actions as an historically attested 

figure — was the Qur'an, the verses of 
which would be used both to defend and 
criticize her. 

Three pivotal themes invoked important 
sacred precedents in ‘A’isha’s depiction: 
her vindication from adultery (see ADUL- 
TERY AND FORNICATION); her participation 
in the first civil war; and the attempt to 
idealize her as an exemplary female in re- 
lation to Mary (q.v.), the mother of Jesus 
(q.v.). ‘A’isha’s role as the wife of the 
Prophet Muhammad conferred upon her 
and her co-wives an exalted status, but also 
a heightened visibility in the realm of sa- 
cred praxis and symbol. These additional 
responsibilities were outlined in the Qur- 
’an, which implicitly defined ‘A’isha as one 
of the mothers of the believers: “The 
wives of [Muhammad|are the mothers of 
[the believers]” (Q 33:6), a unique female 
élite unlike other women (Q 33:32). Special 
conditions applied exclusively to the wives 
of the Prophet, including the injunction in 
Q 33:53 that they stay behind a screen or 
curtain (min wardt hyab; see VEIL). All 
women, including the Prophet’s wives, 
were instructed to wear cloaks (Q 33:59), 
cover their bosoms and comport them- 
selves with modesty in public (Q 24:31). Yet 
the Qur'an makes explicit that the wives of 
the Prophet were also held to a higher 


moral standard than other women since 
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the punishment and reward for their acts 
in this life would be doubled in the here- 
after (Q 33:30-1; see REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT). In Q 33:33 the wives of the Prophet 
are specifically enjoined to stay in their 
houses, a restriction that was ultimately in- 
terpreted by religious scholars to include 
all Muslim women. This verse of the 
Qur’an was applied to ‘A’isha in her one 
foray into politics in 11/632, the year after 
the Prophet’s death, and was ultimately ex- 
tended to all Muslim women over time in 
order to insure their seclusion from male 


spheres of public activity. 


The accusation of adultery 
Sectarian division within the classical Is- 
lamic world is nowhere more evident than 
in the interpretation of the Qur'an regard- 
ing the accusation of adultery made 
against ‘A’isha in 5/627. The most direct 
linkage of ‘A’isha with the Qur'an, found 
in Q 24:11-20, does not refer to her directly 
by name or to the accusation of adultery 
made against her, historically referred to 
by Sunni Muslims as the account of the lie 
or slander (ifk). Rather, the revelation ex- 
plicitly concerns the dire punishments for 
those who spread slander without the four 
male witnesses required by Q 24:13. 

The affair of the lie was celebrated as an 
example of ‘A’isha’s divine vindication 
from the charge of adultery. According to 
the earliest written Muslim accounts, 
‘A’isha accompanied the Prophet on a raid 
against a tribe called the Bant I]-Mustaliq. 
During a rest stop on the journey home, 
she found that she had lost her necklace 
and left the encampment to retrieve it. It 
was assumed by the other members of the 
party that she had remained seated in her 
covered litter. So they lifted the howdah on 
to the back of her camel and left with it. 
Stranded and alone in the desert, she was 
eventually found by a young Muslim 
named Safwan b. al-Mu‘attal al-Sulami 
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who returned her safely to the Prophet’s 
camp. The enemies of the Prophet claimed 
that in fact ‘A’isha had betrayed her hus- 
band with her rescuer before they rejoined 
the rest of the party, although there were 
no witnesses to this (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 
493-9). This account — first recorded in 
written form one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred years after the events described — 
represents the narrative frame for the ex- 
plication of Q 24:11-20, which the majority 
of Muslims regard as supporting ‘Aisha’s 
exoneration from the charge of adultery. 

The famed Sunni exegete al-Tabari (d. 
310/923) declared in his qur’anic commen- 
tary on these verses that the people of Is- 
lam as a religious community were unani- 
mous on ‘A’isha’s vindication (Ta/si% xviii, 
g6). Even as he wrote these unqualified 
words about this position in his exegesis, he 
surely knew that Shit commentators, like 
his fourth/tenth-century contemporary 
al-Qummii (fl. fourth/tenth century), expli- 
cated the same verses quite differently. 
Al-Qumn1i stated that they referred not to 
‘Aisha but to when the Prophet’s Egyptian 
concubine Maryam was slandered, an inci- 
dent which the author dates to five years 
later (Tafsiz 1, 99; cf. Majlist, Bihar al-anwar, 
xxl, 153-5; M.M. Bar-Asher, Scripture, 42-3). 
These contradictory interpretations reflect 
both the emergence of contested religio- 
political identities and the importance of 
interpretation in recreating the Islamic 
past. The same revelation might, through 
sectarian explication, render two quite dif- 
ferent readings. The Sunni majority sup- 
ported and defended ‘A’isha not just as the 
Prophet’s favorite wife but as the daughter 
of Abia Bakr (q.v.; rv. 11/632-13/634), one of 
the Prophet's closest friends and his succes- 
sor as head of the Islamic community. 
Conversely, Shit Muslims rejected and re- 
viled ‘A’isha as an enemy of their political 
and spiritual leader, ‘Alt b. Abr Talib (q.v.; 
r. 35/656-40/661), in a discourse consist- 
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ent with their own vision of past events. 
Indeed, Shit interpretation of these qur- 
’anic verses opened the way for their desig- 
nation of ‘A’isha as an adulteress, in sharp 
contrast to the majority Sunni Muslim vin- 
dication and ultimate praise of her chastity. 

The sectarian differences between the 
Sunnis and Shits emerged through con- 
tested interpretations of the Qur'an and 
captured contradictory visions of a shared 
past as refracted through female as well as 
male historical figures (see SHIT ISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). The dual interpretations work, in 
part, because ‘A’isha is not explicitly named 
in the Qur’an in the verses in question and 
the name of Maryam, the Copt, is also not 
present in the sacred text. In interpretation, 
the commentators attempted to clarify to 
whom these verses refer and in interpreta- 
tion there remained latitude for contradic- 
tory human readings of the divine revela- 
tion and its gendered import. Historicizing 
such internal debates undermined Islam’s 
claim, articulated by Muslim scholars, to 
be a monolithic and static truth. Their di- 
visive, co-existent religious interpretations 
may assume an exclusive right to clarify an 
eternal and timeless Islam, but these same 
assertions of exclusivity are undermined 
by their attachment to a time-bound, very 
human struggle for definitional control 
over a shared faith and its political applica- 
tions. Such fissures, once found, suggest the 
possibility that the history of an ostensibly 
religious discourse may reveal precedents 
for a multiplicity of present-day ideological 
interpretations of Islam by Muslim women 
as well as men. 

The anthropologist Erika Friedl more re- 
cently recorded the voice of one Shit 
woman from an Iranian mountain village 
who tells a story of the charge of adultery 
made against one of the Prophet’s wives. 
Although ‘A’isha is not named and the res- 
cuer of the early Arabic account, Safwan 
b. al-Mu‘attal al-Sulami, is replaced with 
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an anonymous caravansary owner, the de- 
tails of this accusation reveal an alternative 
sectarian reading which eliminates the very 
existence of the Sunni heroine and the 
centrality of divine revelation. Instead, this 
probably illiterate female ShrT interpreter 
proposes a distinctly human and logical 
outcome of the tale, which emphasizes the 
power of rumor and the ever-present 
threat of divorce in the lives of women, 
whose chastity (q.v.) is the object of com- 
munal gossip. 

Although E. Friedl’s anthropological 
work is exemplary, in this instance the 
broader implications of the modern female 
narrative remain subsumed within the eth- 
nography. By privileging the voice of her 
Shit source, the anthropologist did not 
make the critical contextual connections 
that characterize this modern interpreta- 
tion as the distinctive outcome of a con- 
tested, exclusively male, classical Sunni 
and Shit sacred commentary. ‘The ahistori- 
cal presentation suggests an implicit time- 
lessness which undermines the source’s 
gendered distinction in the history of reli- 
gion. It is not simply an Iranian folktale 
told to a foreign anthropologist, but rather 
a modern oral interpretation of the 
Quran expressed by a Shit Muslim female 
in a clearly demarcated continuum of Is- 


lamic interpretation of the sacred. 


The battle of the camel 
The battle of the camel in 36/656 was the 
first military conflict in the first Islamic 
civil war (Tabari, History, xvi, 122-3). Both 
the Qur'an and the hadith recording the 
words and actions of the Prophet were 
used by authors who, hundreds of years 
after the bloody conflict, were still trying 
to make sense of the event. All histories, 
whether Sunni or Shri accounts, had to 
consider the central presence of ‘A’isha 
bint Abi Bakr in this conflict. Her opposi- 
tion to ‘Ali b. Abr Talib and his partisans 
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(shv‘a) was personal, political and ulti- 
mately military. Her forces, led by her two 
allies, were defeated by ‘Ali in his success- 
ful bid to defend his position as the fourth 
leader of the Muslim community after 
Muhammad’s death. 

The central presence of a woman in the 
struggle for political succession did not es- 
cape censure by either the Sunni or Shit 
Muslim community. Indeed, although both 
communities would read this event differ- 
ently in retrospect, both shared common 
tactics in their condemnation of ‘A’isha. 
The Sunni and Shi‘ sources alike utilized 
the same qur’anic verses and hadith to but- 
tress their criticism. ‘The verse central to 
their shared arguments is found in Q 33:33. 
Specifically directed to the Prophet’s wives 
in the plural, the verse enjoins them: “Stay 
in your houses.” There are no extant writ- 
ten sources contemporary with the first 
civil war, but ‘A’isha is reminded in a later 
biography that had she stayed at home the 
carnage of the battle of the camel might 
not have occurred. Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845), 
an early Sunni biographer, records that, 
when ‘A’isha recited these verses of the 
Qur’an years after the event, she wept until 
she soaked her veil with tears (Tabaqdt, viii, 
81). The Shit chronicler al-Mas‘tdi (d. 
354/956) allows ‘Alt, his Shit hero and the 
victor, to reproach ‘AVisha directly by re- 
minding her that the Prophet had once re- 
vealed that she should stay in her house, a 
reference to Q 33:33 (Murij, iv, 102-19, nos. 
1628-57, esp. no. 1644). Actually, the 
Quran emphasizes that all of the Proph- 
et’s wives should stay, using a plural verb, 
in their houses, which also appears as a 
plural, but al-Mas‘tidi is not troubled by 
the grammatical exactitude of the sacred 
verse. Later ShiT sources utilize this same 
verse of the Qur’an even more pointedly to 
condemn ‘Aisha’s political motives (M.M. 
Bar-Asher, Scripture, 40-1). 

Her symbolic presence at the first battle 
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of the civil war struck a negative universal 
point of accord between Sunni and Shit 
Muslim authors. Through ‘A’isha’s exam- 
ple, all Muslim women were warned not to 
leave home or involve themselves in politi- 
cal matters. Traditional lessons derived 
from the first civil war and the example of 
the Prophet’s wife ‘A’isha proved a memo- 
rable warning against the future participa- 
tion of any Muslim woman in politics. 
Male religious authorities could not have 
attached such a potent precedent to 
‘Aisha’s actions without their shared cita- 


tion of the Qur'an. 


The definition of Islamic female ideals 
Mary, the mother of the Jesus, whom Mus- 
lims regard as a prophet, is the only explic- 
itly named female figure in the Qur'an. 
She is highly praised in Q 3:42 as chosen, 
pure and preferred above all other women 
of creation. In Q 66:11-2, Mary and the wife 
of Pharaoh (q.v.), named Asiya in the Is- 
lamic tradition, represent behavioral exem- 
plars for all Muslim believers. Mary’s chas- 
tity and obedience (q.v.) are particularly 
extolled in the Quran. In the hadith and 
qur’anic exegesis, ‘A’isha was often associ- 
ated with Mary, but never with the latter’s 
divine selection, obedience and chastity. 
Indeed, references to her tended to under- 
score the particularly vexed aspects of her 
historical persona especially those attached 
to the accusation of adultery and the first 
civil war. Although ultimately exonerated 
according to the Sunni interpretation of 
the affair of the lie, ‘A’isha’s chastity re- 
mained a point of sectarian confrontation. 
In this critical controversy over female sex- 
uality, ‘A’isha’s comparison to Mary im- 
plied the accusation of sexual impropriety 
also lodged in the Qur’an against the 
mother of Jesus in Q 19:27-8. Such a paral- 
lel established a negative precedent for the 
idealization of ‘A’isha. Her perceived dis- 


obedience in the first civil war also allowed 
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scholars to condemn her behavior with ref- 
erence to the verse Q 33:33, as they were 
cited in both Sunni and Shi7 spheres. Such 
a political precedent definitively excluded 
‘Aisha as a potential Muslim female ideal 
of the obedience extolled in the qur’anic 
Mary. Finally, ‘A’isha alone would be com- 
pared to the most negative female figures 
in the Qur’an, the wives of the prophets 
Lot (q.v.) and Noah (q.v.), who are charac- 
terized in Q 66:10 as examples for unbeliev- 
ers. Their refusal to obey their husbands 
became a Shi‘ criticism directed at ‘A’isha, 
their disobedient equivalent in her refusal 
to follow the instructions of Q 33:33. 
Ultimately, examining ‘A’isha’s legacy, 
unlike that of the women chosen as the 
most exalted of the first Muslim commu- 
nity, reveals that her depiction consistently 
aroused conflicting responses within the 
Muslim community. In Sunni support or 
Shr‘ criticism, the qur’anic precedents of 
both positive and negative female figures 
were applied to ‘A’isha alone. Although 
praised by Sunnis, ‘Aisha defied categori- 
zation as absolutely positive or negative in 
the Muslim search for her meaning. ‘The 
interpretation of her active, controversial 
life revealed that the process of idealization 
in Islamic history would never admit her 
into the realm of perfection. ‘Thus, while 
Islamic tradition asserted that there were 
no perfect women except Mary and the 
wife of Pharaoh in Q 3:42, these two in 
qur’anic exegesis would ultimately be 
joined by the Prophet’s first wife, Khadija 
(q.v.) bint Khuwaylid (d. 619 c.£.) and their 
daughter Fatima (q.v.; d. 11/632). The con- 
sistently positive, unchallenged portrayals 
of these women established, through direct 
parallels to the qur’anic Mary, their cen- 
trality as Islamic female models. Both 
Khadija and Fatima represented an ideal- 
ized vision of the feminine on which both 
Sunni and Shit Muslims ultimately agreed. 
As further idealized within Shit texts, 
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Fatima finally transcended the precedent 
of Mary in the Qur'an and challenged the 
Sunni majority to defend ‘A’isha, not as an 
ideal female figure, but as one whose repu- 
tation was diminished by contrast. The im- 
pact of the dichotomy depicted between 
‘Aisha and Fatima ultimately raises ques- 
tions about the reaction of Muslim women 
to male interpretations of the Quran. Un- 
tl recently, the reaction of Muslim women 
to these male constructed ideal females has 
been missing from the written record. Al- 
though it has been argued that real Shit 
women cannot hope to emulate Fatima’s 
sacred transcendence of her own sexuality 
in the matters of propriety and mother- 
hood, it is no more certain that the prece- 
dent of ‘A’isha’s persona will finally yield a 
more practical legacy for Sunni women. 
Although ‘A’isha bint Abi Bakr remains a 
model for the Sunni majority especially 
with regard to her intelligence and prodi- 
gious memory in the transmission of the 
reports about the life of her husband, her 
biography remains securely attached to the 
quranic precedent. The control of such 
sacred interpretations will continue to pose 
a challenge for those Muslims, whether 
male or female, who attempt to define 
‘Aisha’s persona as a positive force in the 
present. See also WIVES OF THE PROPHET; 
WOMEN AND THE QUR’AN. 


Denise A. Spellberg 
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HELL; ESCHATOLOGY 
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‘Alamin see worLp 


Al-‘Arim 


The most popular interpretation was that 
‘arm (sing. ‘arima) were dam-like structures 
designed to hold back flood waters. The 
words occurs only once in the Qur'an: 
“They turned away [from God], so we sent 
upon them the flood of the dams (sayl al- 
‘arm) and gave them, instead of their two 
gardens, two which produced bitter fruit, 
and tamarisks and a few lote trees” 

(Q 34:16). Citing other Muslim sources, al- 
Tabart (d. 310/923) describes the construc- 
tion of the dams and their destruction after 
the people of Sheba (Saba, see sHEBA), 
who had enjoyed the easiest existence on 
earth, rejected the thirteen prophets sent to 


them. According to one account, the 
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Queen of Sheba, identified in the Islamic 
tradition as Bilqis (q.v.), originally built the 
dams to ensure the fair apportioning of 
water among her subjects, who had con- 
stantly feuded over water rights. Ironically, 
the mighty structures were brought down 
by a mouse (fa 7a) or large rat (juradh). 
Soothsayers had predicted that the dams 
would be destroyed by a mouse, so the She- 
bans stationed cats all over them. When 
God decreed the destruction of this sinful 
people, he sent a ferocious mouse — or a 
large rat — which overpowered one of the 
cats and penetrated the dam, unbeknownst 
to the Shebans. When the floods came, the 
weakened dam was swept away along with 
the homes and property of the Shebans 
(Tafsir, xxii, 78-83). 

However, there were other interpreta- 
tions (see, for example, Yaqit, Buldan, iv, 
110). According to some, sayl al-‘arim 
means “a violent flood,” while others held 
that al-‘arm was the name of the valley 
containing the flood waters. Still others be- 
lieved that it was the name of the great rat 
which gnawed through the dam. The fa- 
mous hadith-collector al-Bukhart (d. 
256/870) put forth an interesting theory. 
He argued that ‘aim was “red water” 
which was used on the gardens of the She- 
bans. To punish them, God caused this wa- 
ter to drain so far into the earth that the 
roots of the plants could no longer reach 
it. Consequently, the once fertile gardens 
withered and died. See also ARCHAEOL- 
OGY AND THE QUR’AN; PUNISHMENT 
STORIES. 


R.G. Khoury 
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Alexander 


The Macedonian conqueror who lived 
from 356 until 323 B.c.£. Traditional and 
modern scholars have identified the figure 
the Qur'an refers to as the Possessor of 

the Two Horns (Dhi I-Qarnayn, Q 18:83, 
86, 94) as Alexander the Great (al-Iskandar 
in Arabic). His “two horns” may be the 
east and the west, suggesting breadth of his 
dominion. Anomalously, some early schol- 
ars saw the epithet as reference to a pre- 
Islamic monarch of south Arabia or Per- 
sia. The famous mystic Ibn al-‘Arabt (d. 
638/1240) interpreted the figure allegori- 
cally, identifying the “Possessor of the Two 
Horns” as the “heart” ruling the “earth” of 
the body through the “east” and “west” of 
its palpitations. 

Alexander is the best known qur’anic fig- 
ure not actually named in the scripture. In 
the Islamic tradition, his major roles are 
those of sovereign, seeker, sage, prophet 
and “perfect person.” By constructing an 
iron wall to contain Gog and Magog (q.v., 
Q 18:93-9), Alexander joins the company of 
both David (q.v.), who could melt iron, and 
Solomon (q.v.), the only other “Muslim” to 
rule the globe and who built his temple 
with the help of the jinn (q.v.). In addition, 
Alexander defended the world against 
apocalyptic chaos (cf. Q 21:96-7). 

Alexander shares his mysterious notoriety 
with al-Khadir (see KHADIR/KHIDR), whom 
tradition identifies as Moses’ unnamed 
guide on his search for the confluence of 
the two seas (Q 18:60-82). Firdawst’s (d. 411/ 
1020) Shahname names al-Khadir as Alexan- 
der’s guide in his quest for the fountain (or 


spring) of life in the Land of Darkness. In 
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fact, Alexander’s relationship to al-Khadir 
(also rendered Khidr) is strikingly similar 
to that of Moses to his unnamed guide in 
stra 18. Alexander did not reach the foun- 
tain, because he became distracted, just as 
Moses failed in his quest because he asked 
too many questions. Alexander’s other 
guides in lore are the sage Luqman (q.v.) 
and the prophet Elijah (q.v.). The legend 
that Aristotle tutored Alexander in dream- 
interpretation further enhanced his status 
as sage, a theme fully developed in Niza- 
m1’s (d. early seventh/thirteenth century) 
Persian romance Iskandarname. 
Alexander’s place in the narratives (q.v.) 
on the prophets (qisas al-anbiya?) is signifi- 
cant. In commenting on Q 18:83, al- 
Tha'labt (d. 427/1035) allots more space to 
the “Possessor of the Two Horns” than he 
accords to at least five other prophets. He 
says that most authorities identify him as 
Alexander, who, it is said, descended from 
Abraham (q.v.) on his father’s side. Restat- 
ing the views recorded by many exegetes, 
al-‘Tha‘labt observes that Alexander was 
called the “Possessor of the Two Horns” 
either because he ruled both Greece and 
Persia; or because, when the prophet sum- 
moned his people to belief in one God, 
they struck one side of his head and then 
the other in defiance; or because he had 
two attractive locks of hair that people 
called horns. Citing a report in which 
Muhammad does not know whether the 
“Possessor of the Two Horns” was actually 
a prophet, al-Tha‘labi notes that scholars 
disagree, some arguing that he was a 
prophet (nabi, see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD) but not a messenger (rasil, see MES- 
SENGER). Al-Kisa’t (fl. 597/1200) mentions 
the “Possessor of the Two Horns” only in 
Jacob’s (q.v.) prophecy of a great future 
king, not identified as Alexander. Alexan- 
der reaches the pinnacle of mystical and 
cosmic apotheosis as the “perfect person” 
(al-insan al-kamil) in his legendary journey 
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to Mount Qaf, which recalls Muhammad’s 
ascension (q.v.) into heaven. Confronting 
his mortality, Alexander gains wisdom 
enough to spread God’s word and become 


a model of spiritual perfection. 


John Renard 
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‘Ali b. Abi ‘Talib 


The cousin of the Prophet Muhammad 
and husband of his daughter Fatima. ‘Ali 
b. Abr Talib (d. 40/661) was among the 
first to embrace Islam and was renowned 
for his loyalty to the Prophet and his cou- 
rageous role in a number of the military 
expeditions in the defense of the early 
Muslim community. Also known for his pi- 
ety, his profound knowledge of the Qur’an 
and the sunna (the exemplary practice of 
the Prophet; see suNNA), he figures promi- 
nently in several esoteric traditions in Is- 
lam including Siifism (see sOFISM AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

Shri Muslims — originally “the partisans 


of ‘Alt” (shi‘at ‘Ali, see sHT‘A) — citing texts 
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from the Qur’an and the hadith, maintain 
that on the Prophet’s death the temporal 
and spiritual leadership of the Muslim 
community should have devolved to ‘Aly, 
but instead was usurped by other close 
Companions of the Prophet (q.v.). Accord- 
ing to Shit doctrine, ‘Ali as the divinely- 
designated imam (q.v.) also bore the re- 
sponsibility for preserving the divine 
message of the Qur'an after its revelation. 
Upon his passing, his direct descendants 
inherited the imamate, although few of 
them were able to exercise the powers of 
their position due to persecution by the 
rival Sunni rulers as well as the Sunni reli- 
gious establishment. 

Early Shiv tradition claims that ‘Alt had 
in his possession an authentic version of 
the Qur'an which was rejected by his polit- 
ical opponents among the powerful Mec- 
can tribe of the Quraysh (q.v.). Instead the 
vulgate commissioned by his rival, the ca- 
liph ‘Uthman (q.v.), and purged of the 
verses naming ‘Alt and the other members 
of the Prophet’s family as the leaders of 
the community became canonical (see 
COLLECTION OF THE QUR’AN). According to 
the lore of the ‘Twelver (or Imami) Shr‘ites, 
the succeeding imams secretly passed down 
‘Al’s copy of the Qur'an, the contents of 
which will be revealed to the world by the 
messianic twelfth imam. Shri views on the 
nature of ‘Ali’s Qur'an were gradually 
modified from the fourth/tenth century 
onwards, when the majority of ShiT schol- 
ars came to accept the accuracy of the offi- 
cial ‘Uthmanic vulgate, disputing only the 
order of the chapters and verses. ‘Ali’s 
Quran, they believed, while not contain- 
ing any additional revealed texts, presented 
the chapters and the verses in the original 
order of their revelation and held as well 
his personal notes. ‘This original arrange- 
ment and ‘Ali’s notes were what subse- 
quent imams passed on. 


Nevertheless, ‘Ali in his capacity as the 
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imam, was held to possess a special knowl- 
edge of the inner meaning of the Qur’an 
and hence was in a position to engage in 
hermeneutic interpretation (ta wil) of the 
text (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSI- 
CAL AND MEDIEVAL). This divinely en- 
dowed knowledge which ‘Ali transmitted to 
his descendants provided the Shit Imams 
with insight into the esoteric aspect (batin) 
of the revelation, thus enabling him to 
guide the faithful to a truer and more com- 
prehensive understanding of God’s guid- 
ance to humanity. The ShiT imam in the 
role of the supreme interpreter of God’s 
revelation is often referred to as the 
“speaking Qur'an (al-Qur an al-natiq), while 
the text itselfis called “the silent leader” 
(al-imam al-samit). See also FAMILY OF THE 
PROPHET; SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN. 
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Allah see Gop AND HIS ATTRIBUTES 
Al-Lat see ots AND IMAGES 
Allegiance see oaTHs; PLEDGE 


Allegory see LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF 
THE QUR'AN 


ALMSGIVING 


Alliances see CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES 


Almsgiving 


Charitable gifts to relieve the poor. In com- 
mon with the teachings of most other 
faiths and more particularly the biblical 
traditions, the Qur'an repeatedly empha- 
sizes the moral value of giving. While the 
term “almsgiving” may suggest a some- 
what simple and unfocused act of charity 
directed at the poor and needy, the Qur'an 
articulates through a variety of terms, es- 
pecially sadaga and zakat, a very textured 
and multivalent conception of giving 
which draws upon the ideals of compas- 
sion, social justice, sharing and strengthen- 
ing the community. As this act aims at be- 
ing both a social corrective and a spiritual 
benefit, it reflects the ethical and spiritual 
values which are associated with wealth, 
property, resources and voluntary effort in 
personal as well as communal contexts. It 
is in this broader sense that Muslims un- 
derstand almsgiving and apply it in their 
daily life. 

The perspective of the Qur'an on sharing 
wealth and individual resources through 
acts of giving is rooted in specific essential 
ideals: 1. the absence of a dichotomy be- 
tween spiritual and material endeavors in 
human life, i.e. acts sanctioned as a part of 
faith are also linked to the daily conditions 
of life in this world; 2. the nature, purpose 
and function of the Muslim community as 
“the best of communities created to do 
good and to struggle against evil” (Q 3:110); 
3. the trusteeship of wealth and property 
and hence accountability for the way in 
which they are expended. These ethical 
perspectives in the Qur’an, among others, 
established the basis for what came to be 
understood as an Islamic form of giving 
and its moral significance. As the Muslim 
philosopher Fazlur Rahman (1919-1988) 
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observed in addressing the key ethical con- 
cepts of the Qur'an, “Islam aims necessa- 
rily (and not just peripherally or indirectly) 
at the creation of a world order wherein 
the imperatives and principles will be em- 
bodied in such a way that the “earth shall 
be reformed” (Some key ethical concepts 
of the Quran, 182-3). In an essay explor- 
ing the use of the qur’anic term hagqq, 
“real” or “true,” Clifford Geertz remarks 
that one finds the identification of the right 
with the real at all levels of Islamic practice 
(Local knowledge, 189). Other Western schol- 
ars of Islamic civilization, including Mar- 
shall Hodgson, have made the same point. 

Inasmuch as true sovereignty, according 
to the Qur'an, belongs only to God, the 
Prophet, his successors, the members of 
the community and even the state acted as 
the instruments by which these ideals were 
to be translated into practice. Individuals 
within that society, whom God endowed 
with a capacity to acknowledge and re- 
spond to him were seen as trustees through 
whom the moral and spiritual vision of the 
Quran was fulfilled in personal and com- 
munal life. They were thus accountable for 
the way in which they used their resources 
and their wealth, and they earned religious 
merit by expending them in a socially ben- 
eficial way. While recognizing that individ- 
uals were endowed with different abilities, 
resources and property, the Qur'an empha- 
sizes the ideal of social solidarity and en- 
joins justice and generosity (Q 16:go). In 
particular, it holds up as truly virtuous 
those who spend their resources to assist 
others (Q 57:18) and condemns the hoarders 
of wealth (Q 3:180). 

The specific notions of setting aside a 
portion of one’s wealth for others or of 
recognizing the necessity and value of giv- 
ing are articulated in the Quran through a 
number of terms that are often used inter- 
changeably. The most significant of these 
are sadaga and zakat. There are a number 
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of other terms that signify “giving” in the 
Quran. Forms of the verb nafaga (expend) 
occur primarily with the sense of expend- 
ing one’s wealth to please God (e.g. 

Q 2:265). Ahayr (charity) is another qur’anic 
term which describes beneficent and vol- 
untary acts of giving. Individuals are also 
urged to offer God “a beautiful loan” (gard 
hasan), the benefit of which will be multi- 
plied many times over by God’s bounty 

(Q 2:245). Since God is deemed to be the ul- 
timate giver, such offerings are interpreted 
merely as acts of returning to him what is 


ultimately his. 


Sadaqa 
While the word sadaqa and its various 
forms came to be interpreted in later Mus- 
lim religious and legal texts to connote the 
restricted notion of voluntary — rather 
than obligatory — giving, sadaqa and zakat 
are used interchangeably in a broader 
sense in the Quran. In the Arabic lexico- 
graphical literature, the root s-d-g sustains 
numerous meanings associated with ideas 
of righteousness and truth. Elsewhere in 
the Qur'an, related words, such as al-seddigq 
(truthful, Q 12:46), which is used to describe 
the prophet Joseph (q.v.), or sadiq (trusted 
friend, Q 24:61), reflect this notion of moral 
excellence. Modern critical scholarship has 
suggested that the word sadaqa is linked 
etymologically to the Hebrew s“daka (alms- 
giving), leading some experts to conclude 
that it is a loanword (see FOREIGN VO- 
CABULARY). 

The application of the term in its various 
contexts in the Qur’an develops some of 
the key themes of the ideal of giving. 
Q9:104-5 links God’s acceptance of repent- 
ance (see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE) with 
sadaqa, thus suggesting its value for the ex- 
piation of sins. This is further emphasized 
by the joining of fasting (q.v.) with sadaqa 
(Q 2:196), as ways of fulfilling the obliga- 
tions of a pilgrimage (hay, see PILGRIMAGE) 
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not completed because of illness or other 
reasons. Giving also benefits the givers 
spiritually as part of their quest to seek the 
“face of God” (q.v.; Q 2:272). Such a quest 
is pursued out of love for God (Q 76:8) and 
may be public or private (Q 2:274). Accord- 
ing to the Quran, those who give because 
they seek the face of God will be truly ful- 
filled (Q 30:39). An interesting use of sadaqa 
occurs in what has come to be called in the 
exegetical literature (ta/str), the “verse of 
the audience” (dyat al-najwa, Q 58:12), 
which enjoins the offering of alms before 
an audience with the Prophet. This sug- 
gests that giving alms was viewed as both a 
way to expiate past sins and display re- 
spect, as well as a gesture of recognition of 
the values embodied by the Prophet, whose 
own acts of generosity were looked upon 
as a model for the rest of the followers of 
Islam. 

According to the Qur’an, words of kind- 
ness and compassion are better than sadaqa 
coupled with insult (Q 2:263). The donation 
of alms need not be a gift of material 
value. It can also consist of voluntary effort 
(Q9:79) or merely a kind word (Q 2:263). It 
is better to offer alms discreetly to those in 
need rather than for the purpose of public 
acknowledgement (Q 2:271). The Qur'an 
is critical of those who give in order to ap- 
pear generous or who compromise the 
value of the act by ostentatious public be- 
havior that serves only to render a nor- 
mally charitable act purely self-serving 
(Q 2:264). 

It is clear from Q 58:12 that the Qur'an 
envisaged a broad framework both for 
those who might benefit from the more for- 
malized practice that was evolving in the 
early Muslim community and for the fiscal 
support of the community’s needy. Alms- 
giving served to benefit the early Muslims 
who had migrated from Mecca with the 
Prophet (see EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS). It 


was also used to encourage others to join 
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the Muslim community and to support the 
Muslims in the conflict against Mecca. 
Q9:60 specifies the types of recipients who 
ought to benefit from it: those afflicted by 
poverty; those in need and incapable of 
assisting themselves; those who act, some- 
times in a voluntary capacity, as stewards 
and custodians to ensure the collection and 
appropriate expenditure of funds; those 
whose hearts need to become favorably in- 
clined towards Islam; captives who need to 
be ransomed; debtors; travelers; and finally 
those active for the sake of God. All of 
these categories came to be strictly defined 
in later legal and exegetical literature. 

Q 2:273 suggests that the broader uses of 
sadaqa were not only to assist the poor but 
also others who during this period of tran- 
sition were not visibly in need and who 
nonetheless either required assistance to 
enhance their livelihood or needed to be 
directed towards new occupations and eco- 
nomic opportunities. While one aspect of 
almsgiving in the Qur’an was clearly pro- 
jected towards charitable acts for the poor 
and the needy, the practice also encom- 
passed the wider goal of applying the do- 
nations to improve the general condition 
and economic well-being of other recipi- 
ents and constituencies in the growing 


community (umma). 


Kakat 

The word zakat is etymologically linked to 
zaka (to be pure). The Quran joins explic- 
itly the word zakat to other primary acts of 
belief: “Piety does not consist of merely 
turning your face to the east or to the west. 
Rather, the pious person is someone who 
believes in God, the last day, the angels, 
the book and the prophets and who out of 
his love gives his property to his relatives, 
orphans, the needy, travelers, supplicants 
and slaves; and who performs the required 
prayers and pays the zakat” (Q 2:17). 

The verb zaka suggests the idea of growth 
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to emphasize that the giving of one’s re- 
sources is simultaneously an act which en- 
tails the cleansing of oneself and one’s 
property and, through sharing, an en- 
hancement of the capacity of others. More 
specifically, this kind of giving is consid- 
ered in the Qur’an to be analogous to a 
fertile garden whose yield is increased by 
abundant rain (Q 2:265). It is this multiple 
connotation of zakat that is reflected in 
subsequent interpretations and in the insti- 
tutionalization of the principle in Muslim 
thought and practice. ‘The centrality of 
zakat is underscored by the many times it 1s 
coupled with the commandment of ritual 
worship. Right religion is summed up as 
serving God, sincere obedience (q.v.), virtue 
(q.v.), worship (q.v.) and paying the zakat 
(Q98:5). Abraham (q.v.) and the other proph- 
ets, including Jesus (q.v.), enjoined their fol- 
lowers to pay the zakat (Q 19:31; 21:73). 

Since one purpose of ritual action in reli- 
gion in general is to establish and display 
communal solidarity, the performance of 
the duty of paying the zakat acted as a visi- 
ble symbol of individual commitment to 
the religious and social values of the grow- 
ing Muslim community. This significance 
was further stressed by the incorporation of 
this duty as part of the observance of the 
two major Muslim holidays established by 
the Prophet, the Festival of Fast Breaking 
(Td al-Fitr) marking the end of Ramadan 
(q-v.) and the Festival of the Sacrifice (Td 
al-Adha), when Muslims celebrate the cul- 
mination of the pilgrimage. The acts of 
giving “purify” the individual’s wealth just 
as the fasting and the pilgrimage purify the 
individual. (See FESTIVALS AND GOMMEMO- 
RATIVE DAYS.) 


The institutionalization of qur’anic values 
The Prophet’s own behavior was perceived 
as exemplary in the matter of almsgiving 
and his generous and selfless behavior was 
a model to be emulated. Reports about the 
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Prophet’s almsgiving counteracted the ex- 
cessive dogmatism about religious practice 
that was to emerge later. For instance, 
sadaqa in some reports means every good 
deed, even removing an obstacle from the 
road and planting a tree. Some of the 
Prophet’s statements emphasize that a 
poor man’s small offering is more meritori- 
ous than a rich person’s donation of a 
large sum. 

The fact that the Prophet eventually or- 
ganized the collection and distribution of 
alms suggests that the process was being 
cast into specific institutional forms even in 
his day. According to the Qur’an, some of 
the Bedouin groups which had converted 
to Islam remonstrated about the paying 
of the obligatory alms tax (Q.9:54-9). Al- 
Bukhari (d. 256/870), the compiler of the 
most respected collection of Sunni pro- 
phetic hadith, cites a report in which the 
Prophet sends a representative to the Ye- 
men to invite the local tribes to convert to 
Islam and pay the alms tax. Upon Mu- 
hammad’s death, his close Companion 
Abii Bakr (q.v.; r. 11/632-13/63-4) assumed 
the leadership of the nascent community 
and a number of tribes refused to pay the 
alms tax because they felt that the death of 
the Prophet absolved them from the obli- 
gations contracted with him (see apos- 
Tasy). Their actions were perceived as a 
rebellion against the new authority in Me- 
dina which suppressed the revolts and re- 
imposed the payment of the alms tax. Abi 
Bakr clearly regarded the payment of the 
alms tax to be obligatory and its imposition 
necessary in order to honor the Prophet’s 
practice and sustain the well-being of the 
community. Shr‘ite sources attributed to 
‘Ali and the early imams, also emphasize 
the need to entrust zakat to the rightful au- 
thorities since they held the custodial au- 
thority to disburse them appropriately. 

As the community expanded, through 


conversion and conquest, Muslim rulers 
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and scholars looked to these values of 
community maintenance for guidance. 
Though the world of Islam was to encom- 
pass in time considerable geographical and 
cultural diversity, a common pattern of 
thought developed and was articulated in 
theological and legal forms, translating 
such principles into social practice. The 
Muslim community was not perceived as a 
merely religious community in the strictest 
sense of the word, but also a political, 
moral and social order (see COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). It provided 
the context in which Muslim thinkers 
could develop formalized approaches to all 
spheres of human life, including the insti- 
tutionalization of the procedures for the 
collection and distribution of what was 
offered as alms. 

The juristic literature produced by suc- 
ceeding generations of scholars further for- 
malized the collection and disbursement of 
the alms tax. Writers attempted to justify 
the prevailing custom by linking it retro- 
spectively to the practice of the Prophet 
and other early authorities. In these juristic 
elaborations, the distinction of zakat as an 
obligatory contribution and sadaqa as su- 
pererogation finally solidifies. The obliga- 
tory alms tax was to be paid to the treasury 
(bayt al-mal), an institution which was de- 
veloped more fully under the early caliphs. 

Nevertheless, legal scholars attempted to 
elaborate and codify norms and statutes 
that gave concrete form to the qur’anic 
prescriptions associated with almsgiving 
and their distribution. ‘The work of the 
Hanafi jurist Aba Yasuf (d. 192/808) on 
taxes, Kitab al-Khar@, which was written 
during the reign of the ‘Abbasid caliph 
Harin al-Rashid (r. 170/786-193/809), is 
an instructive example of the collaboration 
between jurists and rulers to appropriate 
and extend such practices as almsgiving as 
part of the fiscal working of the state. A ju- 
rist such as al-Shafit (d. 204/820) was able 
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to systematize and rationalize prevailing 
practice in his work. Generally, such works 
built upon the references to zakat and 
sadaga in the Qur’an, detailing the pay- 
ments based on the ownership of property, 
possessions and money, including income 
generated from farming. They prescribed 
when an amount was to be paid and to 
whom, as well as what minimum amounts 
were due in each category. It is interesting 
to note that the obligatory alms tax was 
also extended to include underground re- 
sources, such as minerals and treasure 
troves. The pattern that emerges in these 
juristic works illustrates clearly that the ear- 
lier practices of almsgiving were now de- 
veloping into a more formalized obligation 
presented as a religious duty. It is impor- 
tant to note that many of the sources that 
exemplify the evolution of these practices 
continued to emphasize the moral agency 
of the act, linking its obligatory character 
to religious merit and reward. Moreover, 
they often identified sadaga and zakat as a 
means of seeking God’s pleasure and the 
reward of the afterlife (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). 

In distinguishing between zakat and 
sadaqa, jurists pointed out that zakat had 
specific limits and usages attached to it 
while sadaga was unlimited. The Shit 
imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) is said to 
have emphasized that sadaqa spent in the 
“way of God (see PATH OF WAY [OF GOD])” 
included a variety of good works and thus 
provided a broader context for the charita- 
ble use of collected funds. Moreover, there 
were no constraints in terms of recipients, 
which could include mosques, individuals 
in distress or needy individuals who were 
not impoverished. Jurists often cite the 
quranic narrative of Joseph (q.v.) where 
his brothers, unaware of his true identity, 
ask him to help their family temporarily in 
distress (Q 12:88). 

Developments in legal theory also reflect 
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the way different groups in Islam inter- 
preted almsgiving, Shrite sources, citing 
‘Alt b. Abr Talib (q.v.) and the other early 
imams (q.v.), also emphasize the need to 
pay the alms tax to the rightful authorities. 
Among the Shris, alms were to be en- 
trusted to the imam or those designated by 
him and disbursed in accordance with 
qur’anic values. Among Shi groups such 
as the Twelvers, who believe that the imam 
is in a state of physical absence from the 
world (ghayba), alms are to be given to 
those considered his trusted worldly rep- 
resentatives. Their role is to ensure that 
alms reach the appropriate recipients. 

The Isma‘ilis interpret almsgiving as both 
a formal act and a significant spiritual 
deed whereby individuals employ their re- 
sources, talents and knowledge to assist the 
imam, the legatee of the Prophet, and the 
community at large. 

The Safis emphasize the mystical conno- 
tation of almsgiving. In certain circles, in- 
dividuals were known to distribute their 
entire possessions as alms. Some groups 
sanctioned the acceptance of alms as a gift 
emanating directly from God. Other Saft 
groups practiced almsgiving both among 
themselves and throughout the general 
community. Most Sunni jurists, fearing that 
an unjust ruler or authority might abuse 
such dues, recommend that individuals 
give the obligatory alms directly to the in- 
tended recipients. In some cases they even 
suggest that if individuals are constrained 
to give the alms to authorities whom they 
regard with suspicion, they should distrib- 
ute the alms a second time directly. 

This turn towards systematization and 
formalization did not preclude acts of vol- 
untary almsgiving outside of what was 
deemed obligatory. Based again on qur- 
*anic precedents and prophetic practice, 
almsgiving was also translated into endow- 
ments created in perpetuity. The juristic 


tradition specified in most instances the 
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ways such gifts were to be regulated. One 
narrative recounts how the Prophet wished 
to purchase land from a group for the 
building of a mosque. Rather than agree- 
ing to sell the land, they gave it to the 
Prophet for “the sake of God.” These 
charitable trusts were used to endow 
mosques, schools, hospitals, water foun- 
tains and other useful public structures and 
they have played an important role 
throughout Islamic history. Notable Mus- 
lims, descendants of the Prophet and many 
women played noteworthy roles in generat- 
ing such philanthropic works. These acts 
were not restricted to benefiting Muslims 
alone. The Prophet himself specified that 
non-Muslims could also be beneficiaries of 
charity and encouraged non-Muslims to 
establish charitable foundations for the 
benefit of their own coreligionists. 

The qur’anic obligations were elaborated 
and articulated parallel to other taxes im- 
posed. Ibn Khaldiin (d. 808/1406) argues 
in his Mugaddima that in the early history of 
Islam only those dues stipulated by the law 
(shari‘a), such as the alms tax, were levied 
and these, though they were assessed at a 
low rate, yielded large sums. In his view, 
however, as dynasties grew and the state’s 
economy became more complex, addi- 
tional burdens in the form of taxes were 
imposed beyond the limits of equity. These 
non-qur anic taxes penalized enterprise 
and made people lose hope, thus generat- 
ing less revenue and causing the economy 
to shrink. Simplistic as this may sound to 
modern ears, Ibn Khaldiin’s account does 
underscore the fact that the qur’anic taxes, 
which possessed a spiritual and moral di- 
mension, were eventually supplanted by 
heavier, secular taxes that undermined the 


spirit. 


Modern almsgwing 
As modern Muslim nation-states sought to 
address questions of identity and develop- 
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ment, almsgiving afforded them the oppor- 
tunity to rethink the relevance of charita- 
ble practices. A majority of Muslims live in 
areas of the world which are considered to 
be less-developed. Hence, issues of social 
justice and the equitable distribution of re- 
sources figure prominently in discussions of 
the present-day significance of the qur’anic 
injunctions. Some Muslim theorists have 
advocated the re-introduction of the oblig- 
atory alms tax as one element of a general 
tax policy to add the moral aspect of alms- 
giving to a modern economic policy. 

In recent times, some Muslim states have 
adopted specific policies to incorporate the 
payment of the obligatory alms tax into 
their fiscal framework rather than leave it 
as a private and personal, voluntary contri- 
bution. Sudan and Pakistan are two exam- 
ples. In Pakistan an alms tax fund was 
created in 1979 and distributed through a 
centralized agency for a variety of causes, 
including feeding the poor and providing 
scholarships for needy students. However, 
various Muslim groups, including the 
Shits, have objected to these practices on 
the basis that it is detrimental to tradi- 
tional almsgiving and to the diversity of 
practice among Muslims. Many of the 
more wealthy Muslim countries practice a 
form of almsgiving by providing assistance 
to poorer Muslim countries and Islamic 
causes. 

It is, however, within the framework of 
voluntary giving that the most innovative 
and sustainable adaptations of the qur’anic 
spirit of almsgiving have occurred. Many 
Muslims, individually or as a community, 
have developed extensive networks to 
translate the Qur’an’s philanthropic values 
into active vehicles of assistance to a wide 
variety of constituencies. In some cases, 
these efforts have taken the form of volun- 
tary associations and charitable organiza- 
tions to help the poor and the needy in 
many parts of the world. Historical insight 
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into the way the quranic ideals of almsgiv- 
ing strengthened communities and amelio- 
rated inequities might still serve to aid 
Muslims to move beyond mere rhetoric in 
their search for continuity. See also GIrT 


AND GIVING. 
Azim Nanji 
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Ambiguous 


A concept in qur’anic exegesis which bears 
upon the controversial issue of the amount 
of interpretive license which may be taken 
in commenting on God’s word. ‘The root 
sh-b-h is attested several times in the 
Quran. In reference to the Qur’an or its 
verses, the active participle mutashabth (or 
mutashabthat) appears twice with the sense 
of “ambiguous” or “similar.” 

Q 3:7 states that the Qur'an consists partly 
of muhkam verses and partly of mutashabth: 
“It is he who sent down upon you the book 
(q.v.), wherein are verses clear (@yat muhka- 
mat) that are the essence of the book (umm 
al-kitab), and others ambiguous (mutasha- 
bihat).” Numerous commentators, while 
examining Q 3:7, mention two other verses 
which seem to contradict it. They are 
Q 39:23, which states that all the verses of 
the Qur’an are mutashabih: “God has sent 
down the fairest discourse as a book con- 
similar (kitaban mutashabthan)” and Q 11:1 in 
which all the verses of the Qur'an are 
characterized as clear: “A book whose 
verses are set clear (uhkimat dyatuhu).” Al- 
Zarkasht (d. 794/1392), on the authority of 
the commentator Ibn Habib al-Nisabart 
(d. 406/1015), argues that these passages 
present three different statements on the 
nature of the Qur'an: the Qur'an as clear 
(muhkam), as ambiguous (mutashabih) and as 
a combination of the two. He charac- 
terizes the verse that supports the idea of 
the compound nature, a Qur'an made up 
of clear verses and ambiguous ones (Q 3:7), 
as the “correct” one (sahih, Burhan, 1, 68; 
cf. Suyatt, Ltgan, ili, 30). 

The relation between the two compo- 
nents of the Qur’an is governed by the 
meaning ascribed to the word mutashabth, 
for which the exegetical literature offers a 
variety of definitions. The meaning of 


“similar” is used to document the miracu- 
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lous nature of the Qur'an. On the other 
hand, the term interpreted as “ambiguous” 
has wider implications and bears upon 
three central qur’anic issues: 1. The juridi- 
cal validity of the Qur'an, where the am- 
biguous verses are contrasted with the 
clear ones. 2. The question of the validity 
of interpreting the Quran, where the am- 
biguous verses are used to argue the cases 
for and against interpretation. 3. The inim- 


itability (q.v.) of the Qur'an (7jaz al-Qur’an). 


Stmilar verses 
Similarity between verses may manifest it- 
self either in the wording (/afz) or in the 
meaning (ma‘nd) of the verse. Accordingly, 
mutashabthat are sometimes defined as 
verses in which the same words are used to 
mean different things (Ibn Qutayba, Ta wil, 
74; Tabart, Tafsir, iii, 114, 116) or else as 
verses that use different words to express a 
similar sense (Tabart, Tafsir, iti, 115-6; see 
L. Kinberg, Muhkamat, 145). In a widely- 
repeated definition, wording and meaning 
appear together and the similar verses are 
presented as those that “resemble one an- 
other in rightness and truth (al-haqq wa-l- 
sidq), 1.e. meaning, and in beauty (al-husn), 
i.e. wording” (Baghawti, Ma Glim, i, 426). 
Naturally, the resemblance of verses can 
occur only in cases of repetition. This ex- 
plains why repetition is presented as one of 
the characteristic features of the mutashabih 
verses. The correlation between the repeti- 
tion of the mutashabth verses and their re- 
semblance is treated in one of the defini- 
tions adduced by al-Tabarti (d. 310/923) 
where mutashabih verses are those in which 
the words resemble one another when 
repeated in other qur’anic chapters (Ta/sir, 
iii, 116). 


Similar verses and the inimitability of the Qur'an 
Each of the definitions dealing with the re- 


semblance and the repetition of the muta- 
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shabth verses touches upon the inimita- 
bility of the Qur'an. The relation between 
the inimitability (q.v.) of the Quran and 
the mutashabth verses can be understood 
through the dichotomy of wording and 
meaning mentioned above. In his com- 
mentary on “It is he who sent down upon 
you the book, wherein are verses clear that 
are the essence of the book, and others 
ambiguous” (Q 3:7), Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
(d. 606/1210) combines the verse under dis- 
cussion with two verses already mentioned, 
Qii:1 and Q 39:23, as well as “If [the 
Quran] had been from other than God, 
surely they would have found in it much in- 
consistency” (Q 4:82; see DIFFICULT PAS- 
sAGES). Based on the four verses, he con- 
cludes that the mutashabth verses are those 
which repeat, resemble and confirm each 
other, and they prove the miraculous 
nature of the text. There are no contra- 
dictions in the Qur'an. Rather, its verses 
confirm and reinforce one another. Simul- 
taneously, the Qur'an is also defined as 
consisting of muhkam verses, namely, verses 
written in an inimitable way. Thus these 
two features, i.e. noncontradictory con- 
firmed messages and an inimitable style of 
language which cannot be produced by 
mortals, attest to the divine source of the 
Qur'an (Razt, Tafsir, vii, 180). 

Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200) offers a differ- 
ent explanation for the correlation between 
the inimitabilty of the Qur'an and the 
mutashabth verses. Trying to find a reason 
for the existence of the mutashabih verses in 
the Qur'an, he argues that stylistically the 
muhkam and the mutashabih verses represent 
the two major forms of expression used in 
the Arabic language, the concise (mijaz) 
and the allusive (maaz). God has included 
both styles in the Qur'an to challenge mor- 
tals to choose either style should they at- 
tempt to produce a Qur'an similar to that 


brought by Muhammad. However, no one 
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can ever meet this challenge and the 
Quran therefore, with its two styles, the 
muhkam and mutashabih, will forever remain 
inimitable (ad, 1, 350-1; cf. Ibn Qutayba, 
Tawil, 86). 


Mutashabih meaning “ambiguous” 
A common way to treat the terms muhkam 
and mutashabih is to contrast the clarity of 
the first with the ambiguity of the other. As 
was mentioned, this contrast bears upon 
some of the most prominent qur’anic is- 
sues: the abrogating and abrogated verses 
(al-nasikh wa-l-mansikh, see ABROGATION), 
the authority to interpret the Qur'an and 
the inimitability of the Quran. 


Ambiguous verses and the abrogating and abrogated 

verses 
Among the definitions that contrast the 
muhkam with the mutashabih, there is to be 
found the presentation of the muhkam 
verses as abrogating ones (nastkhat) and 
the mutashabth as abrogated ones (mansit- 
khat). A widely-cited definition represents 
the muhkam as the abrogating verses, the 
verses that clarify what is allowed (halal), 
the verses that clarify what is prohibited 
(haram), the verses that define the punish- 
ments (hudid, see BOUNDARIES AND PRE- 
cEPTS) for various offenses, the verses that 
define the duties (fara id) and the verses 
that one should believe in and put into 
practice. Conversely, the mutashabth verses 
are the abrogated ones, the verses that 
cannot be understood without changing 
their word order (mugaddamuhu wa- 
mu akhkharuhu), the parables (amthdl), the 
oaths (q.v.; agsam) and the verses in which 
one should believe, but not put into prac- 
tice (Ibn ‘Abbas, Tafsir, 124; Aba ‘Ubayd, 
Nasikh, 4; Ibn Abi Hatim, Tafsir, 1, 592-3; 
Tabari, Tafsir, ii, 115; Baghawi, Ma ‘lim, 1, 
426; Ibn ‘Atiyya, Muharrar, i, 400; Qurtubt, 
Jami; iv, 10; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, i, 345; 
Suyati, Durr, ii, 5; Shawkant, Tafsir, i, 314). 
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The muhkam are presented here as the 
verses that deal with essential matters 
whereas the mutashabth verses are held to 
deal with secondary matters. This is the 
way to understand the comparison made 
in the qur’anic text itself. Q 3:7 defines the 
muhkam verses as “the essence of the book” 
and the mutashabih as the rest. 

Another way to examine the juridical 
value of the terms is to consider them as 
two kinds of divine commandments (q.v.). 
In this case, the muhkam verses contain the 
commands that are universal and never 
change, whereas the mutashabih verses con- 
tain the commands that are limited and do 
change. The muhkam contain the basic 
commandments, shared by all religions, 
such as obeying God and avoiding injus- 
tice. The mutashabih verses, on the other 
hand, contain the practical aspects of these 
commandments and may vary from one 
religion to another, e.g. the number of re- 
quired prayers and the regulations con- 
cerning almsgiving and marriage (Razi, 
Tafsir, vii, 183; cf. Mawardt, Nukat, i, 380). 
In this interpretation, the distinction be- 
tween abrogating and abrogated verses be- 
comes meaningless because the chronolog- 
ical element is replaced by a question of 
universality. This means that the muhkam 
verses are defined as those that are univer- 
sal to all of the revealed religions and the 
mutashabih verses are those that contain 
what distinguishes Islam from the other re- 
vealed religions. 


Ambiguous verses and the authority to interpret the 

Quran 
Several commentators recognize three 
kinds of mutashabih verses: those that can- 
not be understood, those that can be ex- 
amined and understood by everyone and 
those that only “the experts” (al-rasikhiin ft 
l-tlm) can comprehend (e.g. Firazabadi, 
Basa, i, 296). The muhkam are defined as 
clear verses that require nothing to be un- 
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derstood whereas the comprehension of 
the mutashabth requires explanation 
(Tabart, Tafsir, iti, 116-7; ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 
Mutashabih, i, 13; Mawardi, Nukat, i, 369; 
Baghawi, Ma Glim, i, 428; Ibn ‘Atiyya, 
Muharrar, i, 401; Raz, Tafsir, vii, 184; 
Qurtubt, Zamis iv, 9; Suyatt, égan, ui, 3; 
Shawkani, Tafsir, i, 314). A different set of 
definitions represents the muhkam as verses 
that contain or permit only one interpreta- 
tion whereas the mutashabih are those that 
may be interpreted in more than one way 
(Tabart, Tafsir, iti, 115-6; al-Jassas, Ahkam, 
u, 281; Mawardi, Nukat, 1, 369; Wahidt, 
Wasit, 1, 413-4; Baghawt, Ma ‘alim, 1, 427; 
Tabarsi, MgmaS, ii, 15; Qurtubt, Jamz iv, 
10; Suyatt, Jigan, iti, 4; Shawkant Tafsi, i, 
314). While there is no room to doubt the 
instructions supplied by the muhkamdt, the 
ambiguity of the mutashabih verses may 
create a situation in which the believers be- 
come confused, not knowing which direc- 
tion to choose. They may then tenden- 
tiously interpret these verses in favor of 
their own personal interests. 

This raises the question as to whether any 
exegetical effort should be made to elimi- 
nate the vagueness of the mutashabih verses 
and two contradictory attitudes developed. 
Some scholars claimed that the mutashabih 
verses are meant to remain ambiguous and 
any attempt to interpret them might lead 
the believers astray. Only God knows their 
true meaning and this is the way it should 
stay. Others maintained that the mutashabth 
are meant to be illuminated. Not only does 
God know the meaning of these verses, but 
the scholars of the Quran also know it. 
Their duty is to supply the interpretation 
of them and this may vary among the dif- 
ferent scholars since the mutashabth verses 
may be interpreted in a variety of ways. 
These two opposing views on the validity 
of interpreting the mutashabih verses paral- 
lel those on the interpretation of the 
Quran as a whole. 
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Ambiguous verses as those that should not be 
interpreted 
The basic argument against the interpreta- 
tion of the mutashabth is that knowledge of 
these verses is limited to God (‘Tabari, 
Tafsir, iii, 116; Mawardt, Nukat, i, 369; Ibn 
‘Atiyya, Muharrar, 1, 401; Qurtubt, Jamz‘ iv, 
g; Abi Hayyan, Bahr, ii, 381; Aluist, Ri, ii, 
82). As such, they concern matters about 
which no mortal has clear knowledge. To 
show that the essence of the mutashabthat 
cannot be grasped by human beings, sev- 
eral topics defined as mutashabih are men- 
tioned: resurrection day (Mawardi, Nukai, i, 
369; Baghawi, Ma alim, i, 427; Razi, Tafsir, 
vii, 184; Qurtubi, Jamis iv, 10; Abii Hay- 
yan, Bahr, 11, 381; Zarkashi, Burhan, 11, 70), 
the appearance of the Antichrist (al- 
Dayal) before the end of days, the return 
of Christ (Tabart, Ta/st, iti, 116) and the 
prophesied day the sun will rise in the 
west (Mawardi, Nukat, 1, 369; Baghawi, 
Ma Glin, i, 427; Abi Hayyan, Bahr, ii, 381), 
among others (see ANTICHRIST, APOG- 
ALYPSE, RESURRECTION; LAST JUDGMENT). 
A different argument contends that the 
mutashabth are those verses whose meaning 
can be easily distorted (Tabart, Ta/si7, iii, 
116; Ibn ‘Atiyya, Muharrar, i, 401; Qurtubt, 
Jamis iv, 9; Suyatt, Dury i, 5; Shawkani, 
Tafsir, i, 314). This should be understood in 
light of the second part of the key verse 
“As for those in whose hearts is swerving, 
they follow the ambiguous part, desiring 
dissension and desiring its interpretation” 
(Q 3:7). The commentators who correlate 
the mutashabth and dissension (q.v.) adduce 
a number of qur’anic verses in support of 
their position. One such example is pre- 
sented by al-Suyati (d. g11/1505) on the au- 
thority of Sad b. Jubayr (d. 95/714): To 
justify their ideas, the early sect of the 
Kharijis (q.v.) employed “Whoever fails to 
judge according to what God has sent 
down is a wrongdoer” (Q 5:47) and “Then 
the unbelievers ascribe equals to their 
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Lord” (Q 6:1) to support their controversial 
doctrines. When the Kharijis faced the in- 
justice of a leader, they read these two 
verses together and, by assuming correla- 
tion between the two, they set forth the fol- 
lowing argument: He who does not judge 
according to the principles of justice is an 
unbeliever. An unbeliever is a polytheist 
(mushrik) who ascribes equals to God. 
Thus a leader who acts in this manner can 
be deemed a polytheist (Dury, 11, 5). The 
technique used here joins two verses that 
were not necessarily meant to be combined 
and draws conclusions from this juxtaposi- 
tion. By so doing, the Kharijis were able to 
prove that their teachings — such as es- 
pousing that a caliph should be deprived 
of his position for acting improperly — 
are anchored in the Qur'an and thus fully 
authorized. 

Another example of the correlation be- 
tween the mutashabih verses and dissension 
deals with the controversial issue of free 
will versus predestination (see FREEDOM 
AND PREDESTINATION). The rivals are the 
rationalist Mu'tazilis (q.v.) and the conser- 
vative Sunnis. Both sides refer to the same 
verse, Q 18:29 which states “Say, “The truth 
is from your Lord.’ So whoever wishes, let 
him believe and whoever wishes, let him 
disbelieve.” ‘The Muttazilis define the verse 
as muhkam, i.e. the kind of verse that should 
be followed since it favors the argument for 
free will. The Sunnis, who do not accept 
the idea of free will, define this verse as 
mutashabih, i.e. the kind of verse that should 
not be followed. Q 76:30 presents the oppo- 
site view: “You cannot will [anything] un- 
less God wills it.” The Mu'tazilis define this 
verse as mutashabih since it contradicts their 
view, but the Sunnis define it as muhkam be- 
cause it favors the idea of predestination. 
By shifting the terms, it became possible to 
endorse or refute an idea according to 
one’s needs (Razi, Tafsir, vii, 182; Aba 


Hayyan, Bahr, 11, 382). The same method 
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was applied to other verses on topics such 
as the disagreements between the propo- 
nents of determinism (Jabriyya) and the 
proponents of indeterminism (Qadartyya), 
or the issue of whether believers will see 
God in the afterlife (Razi, Tafsir, vu, 185; 
Abii Hayyan, Bahr, 11, 382; cf. L. Kinberg, 
Muhkamat, 159). 

The correlation between the mutashabth 
verses and dissension was also mentioned 
in the discussion of the reasons for the ex- 
istence of the mutashabth in the Quran: 
God revealed them to test the people. 
Those who do not follow the mutashabih 
will be rewarded as true believers, while 
those who follow them will go astray (Ibn 
al-Jawzi, £ad, 1, 353). The same idea is 
mentioned along with the fact that the 
mutashabth can be easily distorted. Although 
established and profoundly elaborated, the 
negative approach to the interpretation of 
the mutashabth was not the only one ad- 
duced in the exegetical literature. No less 
detailed were the arguments favoring their 
interpretation (see EXEGESIS OF THE 


QUR’AN; GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL). 


Ambiguous verses as those that may be interpreted 
The perception of the mutashabih as ambig- 
uous verses was used to argue, as shown 
above, against their interpretation. The 
same perception, however, is also used to 
support and encourage their interpreta- 
tion. Although contradictory, the two ap- 
proaches had a common starting point: 
Ambiguous verses are dangerous in the 
sense that a wrong interpretation might 
mislead the believer. With this idea in 
mind, some scholars recommended avoid- 
ing any examination of these verses 
whereas others encouraged the interpreta- 
tion of them, but prescribed caution with 
regard to the steps that need to be taken in 
this process. One precaution is to check the 
mutashabth against the muhkam. This is ex- 
pressed in a set of definitions which oppose 
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the muhkam and the mutashabih regarding 
the dependence of the latter. The muhkam 
are defined as independent verses that 
need no explanation (Mawardt, Nukat, 1, 
369; Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad, i, 350; Abt Hayyan, 
Bahr, 11, 381) nor reference to other verses 
to be understood (al-Nahhas, /‘rab, 1, 355; 
Qurtubt, Jamz‘ iv, 11; Shawkani, Ta/sir, 1, 
314). Conversely, the mutashabih are depen- 
dent verses that cannot be understood 
without consulting or comparing them to 
other verses (Baghawi, Ma lim, 1, 427; 
Zarkashi, Burhan, 11, 68). The mutashabih’s 
dependence on the muhkam derives from 
the clarity of the latter and the ambiguity 
of the former. The muhkam, by interpreting 
the mutashabih, clears away any misunder- 
standing that might mislead the believer 
(Razi, Tafsir, vii, 185). It thus can happen 
that when a believer consults a muhkam to 
understand an ambiguous mutashabih, he 
finds his way to the true faith (Razi, Ta/si7, 
vii, 185; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 1, 345). When a 
mutashabth is not interpreted in accordance 
with a muhkam, those who rely on it will go 
astray (al-Jassas, Ahkam, i, 281). In light of 
this argument, the muhkam are regarded as 
“the essence of the book” (umm al-kitab, 

Q 3:7) or “a source to which other verses 
are referred for interpretation” (Suyitt, 
Tiqan, ii, 9). 

Thus the ambiguity of the mutashabih 
verses creates the need to scrutinize them. 
Had the Qur'an consisted only of muhkam 
verses, there would have been no need for 
the science of the interpretation of the 
Qur’an to develop (Razi, Tafsir, vii, 185-6). 
Had every verse been clear to everyone, 
the difference in people’s abilities would 
not come to the fore. The learned (‘alim) 
and the ignorant (jahil) would have been 
equal and intellectual endeavor would 
cease (Ibn Qutayba, Ta wil, 86; cf. Razi, 
Tafsir, vii, 185). Behind this perception is 
the notion that the mutashabih are verses 
that make people think when they try to 
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identify them and use their own judgment 
in interpreting them. Consequently, it can 
be said that they are presented as verses 
that stimulate people and put them on 
their guard. It seems that the mutashabih are 
perceived as the conscience of the believer 
and indicate the level of his religious 
knowledge. Due to their ambiguity, dealing 
with them requires a high degree of reli- 
gious discernment. ‘The more profound the 
person, the better his decisions and thus 
the more pleasant his condition in the next 
world. ‘This issue is thoroughly discussed in 
the commentaries with regard to the status 
of “the experts in knowledge” (rasikhin fi l- 
alm) mentioned in Q 3:7. 


Ambiguous verses and the inimitability of the 
Quran 

As indicated above, the features of the 
mutashabth as “similar verses” are held to 
supply proof of the miraculous nature of 
the Qur'an. Additional evidence of this 
was found in the features of the mutashabih 
in the sense of “ambiguous verses.” ‘This 
derives from two opposing attitudes toward 
the interpretation of these verses, opposi- 
tion to interpreting the mutashabih and sup- 
port for their interpretation. 

Almost every commentator identifies 
the “mysterious letters” (fawatih — or 
awa il al-suwar, see LETTERS AND MYSTER- 
10US LETTERS) of the Qur'an as mutashabth 
(e.g. Tabart, Tafsi, iii, 116-7). These are the 
letters that occur at the beginning of cer- 
tain stiras and whose meaning is unclear. 
The significance of the mysterious letters, 
as well as the other mutashabth verses, is 
considered a divine secret known only to 
God himself. Both should be regarded as 
parts of the book that God has prevented 
his people from understanding. Their con- 
cealed meaning points to the divine source 
of the Qur'an and thus attests to its mira- 
culous nature (‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mutashabih, 


1, 17). 
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The ambiguity of the mutashabih verses 
enables believers to interpret them in more 
than one way. This means that the Qur'an 
accommodates more than one approach to 
a given issue and that different trends in Is- 
lam are likely to find their ideas reflected in 
the Qur'an (‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mutashabih, 1, 
26, 28. See also L. Kinberg, Muhkamat, 
158, 168). This allows the holy text to serve 
as a source of answers and solutions to any 
problem at any time and represents one of 
the central aspects of the miraculous na- 
ture of the Qur'an. 

In examining the different attitudes to- 
ward the interpretation of the Qur'an, 

H. Birkeland (Opposition, g) states that the 
opposition to qur’anic exegesis was never 
comprehensive and was aimed at the usage 
of human reasoning (ra’y). The validity of 
tafsir bi-l- ‘ulm, i.e. exegesis based on hadith 
(the records of the pronouncements and 
actions of the prophet Muhammad, see 
HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) was, in H. Birke- 
land’s view, never disputed. Support for 
this theory can be found in the way the 
term mutashabih is treated in the exegetical 
literature as well as in its relation to the 
term muhkam. The prohibition of inter- 
preting the mutashabth verses may be un- 
derstood as a reflection of the opposition 
to the use of human reason. At the same 
time, allowing the interpretation of these 
verses seems to be conditional upon the 
usage of hadith as a means of interpreta- 
tion. Indeed, Muslim scholars have tradi- 
tionally not regarded the employment of 
hadith to illuminate a qur’anic verse as in- 
terpretation, but rather as a means of con- 
firming the message included in the verse. 
Consequently, a verse in harmony with a 
reliable hadith may be relied upon as a 
source of guidance. Such a verse would be 
defined as muhkam. The mutashabih, on the 
other hand, can never be regarded as au- 
thoritative. Both the need of various 


streams in Islam to have their distinctive 
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ideas anchored in the Qur'an and the in- 
junction to follow only the muhkam verses 
may explain the variance in the identity of 
the verses which different groups view as 
muhkam and mutashabth. As shown above, a 
verse defined by one scholar as mutashabih 
may be characterized as muhkam by an- 
other. The flexible way in which the two 
terms were used enabled the commenta- 
tors to adapt a verse to their needs by de- 
fining it as muhkam. In so doing they were 
actually using their own independent rea- 
soning presented as hadith. See also 
TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG 


STUDY. 


Leah Kinberg 
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Amulets 


Ornaments worn as charms against evil 
and sickness. Muslims have used amulets 
(rugd, sing. rugya) most often to cure spirit- 
ual or psychological conditions, including 
madness, spirit possession and the evil eye. 
The Qur’an may be recited in the form of 
a spell (du‘@) or worn in written form (2- 
lasm) on the person or placed in the home. 
Among the Indonesian Gayo, spells, called 
doa, include the use of qur’anic verses in 
Arabic for healing and other purposes ac- 
companied by supplementary words in 
Gayo and visualizations (J.R. Bowen, Mus- 
lims through discourse, 77-105; J. Flueckiger, 
Vision, 271). Others employ a practice 
known as “erasure” (mahw), whereby select 
verses, or the whole Quran, are written 
out and water is poured over the paper. 
The water is then drunk (Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jawziyya, 77bb, 124; J. Robson, Magical 
uses, 40; A.O. El-Tom, Drinking the Ko- 
ran, 414-8; J. Flueckiger, Vision, 258). An- 
other way to tap the power of the Qur'an 
has been to recite verses over water and to 
apply the water as an external wash (nushra, 
al-Suyatt, 77bd, 172; D. Owusu-Ansah, Tal- 
asmantc tradition, 107-11). Other procedures 
include reciting the mu ‘awwidhatan, the last 
two stiras of the Quran, and other verses 
and names of God, together with magical 
gestures such as spitting into the hands, 
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blowing to the four winds and stroking the 
face or other parts of the body (Ibn Qay- 
yim al-Jawziyya, Tibd, 11, 121-4, 139, 145-6; 
C. Padwick, Muslim devotions, 84-91, 104-73 
J.C. Burgel, Feather, 34-5). Hadith mention 
written uses of the Qur'an for healing, in- 
cluding talismans to be attached to cloth- 
ing or animals or placed in the home (Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Tibd, 172-3; ‘Abdallah 
and al-Husayn b. Bistam, 77ibd, 125; J. Rob- 
son, Magical uses, 42; C. Padwick, Muslim 
devotions, 87; J. Campo, Other side, 104-5). 
Amulets bearing quranic verses, numbers 
and geometric symbols, such as magical 
squares, were often carried or worn on the 
person (E. Westermarck, Ritual and belief, 
144-6; AO. Owusu-Ansah, Talismanic tradi- 
tion, 96-100 and appendix; J. Robson, Mag- 
ical uses, 35-7; J. Flueckiger, Vision, 251-7; 
V. Hoffman, Sufism, 154-5). 

The essential qur’anic justification for the 
use of the Qur'an in amulets to transmit 
the divine blessing (baraka) of the text is its 
God-given characterization as “a healing 
and a mercy” (shifa’un wa-rahmatun, Q 17:82; 
D. Owusu-Ansah, Talismanic tradition, 122). 
The words of the Prophet Muhammad as 
recorded in the hadith have also been used 
as support for the practice. In its chapter 
on medicine (Kitab al-Tibb), the famous 
collection that is the Sahih of al-Bukhart 
(d. 256/870) contains a number of hadith 
on the proper use of amulets bearing 
verses from the Qur’an. ‘Those who em- 
ployed amulets could cite a range of posi- 
tive juristic opinions which argue that am- 
ulet use cannot be an act of unbelief (ku/r), 
if the process brings benefit and the con- 
tents of the amulet are from the Qur'an 
(D. Owusu-Ansah, Talismanic tradition, 
25-40). Nevertheless, the use of amulets 
was surrounded by continual legal debate. 

Medieval sources for the making of 
quranic amulets drew on the books of 
magical healing, such as the so-called 
“books tested by experience” (mujarrabat) 
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of Ahmad al-Dayrabi and Abi ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad b. Yisuf al-Sanisi (d. 892/ 
1486) and the magical texts like the Sun of 
knowledge (Shams al-ma‘arif) by al-Bunit 

(d. 622/1225), Strung pearls on the special prop- 
erties of the Quran (al-Durr al-nazim fi khawass 
al-Qur’an al-‘azim) by al-Yafit (d. 768/1367), 
and The brightest lights and the secret treasures 
(Shumits al-anwar wa-kunitz al-asrar) by Ibn 
al-Hajj al-‘Tilimsant (d. 737/1336). These 
works were complemented by the various 
hadith collections and the medical corpus 
devoted to “prophetic medicine” (al-tibb al- 
nabawt), the medical practices ascribed to 
the Prophet. Some notable works on pro- 
phetic medicine include Sunni works by 
Abit Nu‘aym al-Isbahani (d. 430/1038), al- 
Dhahabt (d. 748/1348), Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya (d. 751/1350), and al-Suyiiti 

(d. 11/1505). There is as well a Shri text 
known as the Medicine of the imams (Tibb al- 
aimma) by ‘Abdallah b. Bistam and his 
brother al-Husayn (fl. 300/913) which col- 
lects the reports of the medical practices of 
the ShiT imams (see IMAM; SHIT'ISM AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

This higher literature on religious healing 
generated a large body of popular litera- 
ture on folk religious healing in the form of 
chapbooks for amulet usage, usually bear- 
ing the title “a collection of cures” (majma‘ 
al-adwiya), in manuscript form and later in 
print. Among these are The gleanings of 
safety in medicine (Luqat al-aman fi *l-tibb) by 
Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200) and The benefits of 
medicine made easy (Kitab Tashil al-manafi‘ ft 
l-tabb) by Ibrahim b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Azraq (d. 815/1412). This testifies to the 
widespread popularity of employing amu- 
lets (& Rahman, Health and medicine, 41-58). 
Such practical manuals become the guide 
for local handwritten copies used by ad- 
epts, e.g. the umbatnr of the Sudanese Berti 
(A.O. El-Tom, Drinking the Koran, 416; 


see also D. Owusu-Ansah, Talismanic tradi- 
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tion, 44-91). Special editions of the Qur’an 
were even published with marginal nota- 
tion on the methods of divination and the 
apposite verses for magical spells or talis- 
mans. The talismanic manuals tradition- 
ally categorize the verses into various 
classes, e.g. verses for protection (ayat al- 
hifz), for healing (ayat al-shifa’), for victory 
(futiih al-Qur’an). These verses, the divine 
names of God (al-asma@ al-husna) and 
quranic formulae such as the basmala (“In 
the name of God, the merciful and com- 
passionate,” see BASMALA) and the repeti- 
tion of the formulae of taking refuge 
(ista‘adha) became the materia medica of the 
makers of amulets (K. Opitz, Medizin im 
Koran; J. Robson, Magical uses; B.A. Don- 
aldson, Koran as magic; C. Padwick, Mus- 
lim devotions; A.O. El-Tom, Drinking the 
Koran). 

The belief in and use of qur’anic amulets 
continues as living practice within the 
framework of Islamic religious healing and 
is documented in anthropological studies 
throughout the contemporary Muslim 
world, particularly in the Middle East 
(C. Padwick, Muslim devotions, pp. xi-xiv, 
289-97; P. Antes, Medicine, 187-91), Africa 
(A.O. El-Tom, Drinking the Koran), south 
Asia (J. Flueckiger, The vision), and south- 
east Asia (J.R. Bowen, Muslims through dis- 
course). Men and women still have recourse 
to qur’anic amulets and other forms of re- 
ligious healing, often for the sake of chil- 
dren. The amulets are carried on the per- 
son and placed in the home, vehicle and 
place of business. The male practitioner is 
more likely to be able to consult the amulet 
chapbooks and texts on “Prophetic medi- 
cine” or to be trained by someone expert 
in the use of amulets, e.g. a local Safi adept 
or a religiously learned person in the urban 
neighborhood or rural village (A.O. El- 
Tom, Drinking the Koran, 415-7). Women, 


especially older women, can also occupy a 
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visible position in public ritual as charis- 
matic healers and as spirit mediums and by 
employing the techniques of dream inter- 
pretation, divining and other folk religious 
healing techniques, such as amulets (J. 
Flueckiger, The vision, 261-80). Contem- 
porary religious healers operate as alterna- 
tives or complements to the practitioners 
of western medicine, in both Muslim 
countries and among the emigrant Muslim 
communities in the West (P. Antes, Medi- 
cine, 181-91). The widespread production 
and use of quranic healing images high- 
light the strong creative interaction of au- 
thoritative sources, the Qur'an and hadith, 
and actual belief and practice in medieval 


and modern Islam. 
Kathleen Malone O’Connor 
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Analogy see LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF 
THE QUR'AN; EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: 


CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL 


Anatomy 


References to the structure of the human 
body in the Qur'an. The Qur’an mentions 
body parts many times, but these are 
spread throughout the text and particular 
terms do not always convey the same 
meaning in different contexts. In some sec- 
tions of the Qur'an human anatomy is 
treated as a functional element, but most 
quranic references to the human body are 
employed in metaphors (see METAPHOR) 
aimed at encouraging the pursuit of an 
ethical and pious life. Anatomy and body 
parts in the Qur’an are cited in conjunc- 
tion with the faith of believers to ensure 
that there is a complete understanding of 
the harmony between the workings of the 
body and the message of the Qur’an. In 
the Quran, human anatomy can be di- 
vided into two spheres. The first consists of 
the various physical elements, such as the 
flesh, fluids, eyes, ears, head, heart and 
backside. ‘The second includes anatomical 
experience, such as speaking, weeping, eat- 
ing, fasting, listening and dying, and what 
the body experiences in the light of reli- 
gious faith. 

While the Qur'an does not have many 
references to the specific Arabic word for 
the human body, jism, one instance of its 
occurrence is when a prophet says to the 
Children of Israel (q.v.), “God chose [Saul, 


q.v.] above you and increased him vastly in 
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knowledge and body (jism)” (Q 2:247). The 
Quran mentions the body to support the 
validity of the Prophet Muhammad’s mis- 
sion as well as that of the previous proph- 
ets, despite their lack of supernatural qual- 
ities. Q 21:8 affirms the ordinary humanity 
of prophets: “We did not endow them with 
a body (jasad) that could dispense with 
food and they were not immortal” as a de- 
fense against those who claimed that to be 
a messenger of God an individual should 
possess extraordinary human qualities. 

Q 23:12-13 explains that the original com- 
position of the body is from organic and 
inorganic substances: “We create man out 
of the essence of clay (q.v.) and then made 
a drop of sperm in firm keeping.” 

Human flesh (lahm) is referred to both lit- 
erally and metaphorically in the Qur'an. 

Q 23:14 describes the way that flesh protects 
the bones in the body: “Then we clothed 
the bones in flesh (lahm).” The Qur'an also 
characterizes activities such as gossiping, 
spreading rumors and second guessing one 
another as eating the flesh of an individ- 
ual. Q 49:12 states, “Would any of you like 
to eat the flesh (/ahm) of his dead brother?” 
which Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210) 
interprets as cautioning the believers to be 
conscious of their conversations with one 
another. Al-R4zi also felt this passage was 
urging believers to preserve their dignity by 
not involving themselves in rumors (Tafst; 
ad loc.). 

The Arabic word for backside (dubur, pl. 
adbar) is commonly applied in the Quran 
to describe the times when unbelievers 
turn away from God’s message, e.g. “When 
you invoke your Lord — and him alone — 
in the Qur'an, they turn their backs (adbar), 
fleeing” (Q 17:46) and “Those who turn 
their backs (adbar) in apostasy after the way 
of guidance was made clear to them are 
tempted by Satan” (q.v.; Q 47:25). Here, 
turning the backside symbolizes rejecting 
truth and being led astray (q.v.). The ex- 
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pression also may refer to cowardice and a 
lack of faithfulness: “If they do help them, 
they will turn their backs” (adbax, Q 59:12). 
Other examples of the word include, 
“How will it be when the angels draw out 
their soul, striking their face and their 
backs (adbar)?” (Q 47:27). 

Additional qur’anic references to turning 
the backside are not meant for unbelievers 
but are specifically directed at the believers 
who were preparing themselves to fight in 
a battle. Q 8:15-16 states, “When you meet 
those who disbelieve, never turn your back- 
sides (adbar) to them. Whoever on that day 
turns his backside (dubur) on them — ex- 
cept as a battle maneuver or to join an- 
other unit — will have earned the wrath of 
God.” The combat theme is continued in 
passages such as “If the unbelievers had 
fought you, they would have turned their 
backsides (adbar)” (Q 48:22) and “If you 
fight them, they will turn their backsides 
(adbar) to you” (Q 3:111). 

The references to blood in the Qur’an 
range from the blood on the shirt of Joseph 
(q.v.) to the blood of useless animal sacri- 
fices (see ANIMAL LIFE; SACRIFICE). “They 
brought his shirt with false blood (dam) on 
it” (Q 12:18) occurs in the situation where 
brothers of Joseph go to their father to ex- 
plain his disappearance. The Qur’an em- 
phasizes that wasting blood, either in ani- 
mal offerings or physical self-sacrificing, is 
not acceptable and does not bring one 
closer to God. In passages such as “Their 
flesh (luhiim) and blood (dima?) will never 
reach God, but your reverence will reach 
him” (Q 22:37), the Qur’an wants to make 
clear that blood is a precious element in 
the human body and should not be wasted 
out of negligence. 

Blood and a blood clot (see BLooD AND 
BLOOD CLOT) also figure as important fea- 
tures in human creation (see BIOLOGY AS 
THE GREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE), €.g. 
“Your lord] created man from a blood- 
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clot (‘alaq)” (Q 96:2), “Then we created a 
clot (‘alaga) from the drop” (Q 23:14), 
“Then from a sperm-drop, then from a 
blood clot (‘alaga)” (Q 4.0:67; 22:5) and 
“Then he was a blood clot (‘alaqa)” 

(2. 75:38). Al-Razi’s commentary stresses 
both the divine origin of human life and 
the inconsequential material of this genesis 
(Tafsir, ad loc.). 

Blood as a source of impurity finds ex- 
pression when the Qur’an instructs male 
believers not to have intercourse when 
their spouses are menstruating (haid) or 
about to menstruate (see MENSTRUATION; 
PURITY AND IMPURITY). For example, 

Q 2:222 states, “They will question you con- 
cerning the monthly cycle (mahid). With- 
draw from women during the monthly cy- 
cle and do not approach them until they 
become ritually clean.” 

References to the eye and eyesight ex- 
press not only physical vision but also spiri- 
tual enlightenment. “Did we not make two 
eyes (‘aynayn) for him” (Q 90:8) is an affir- 
mation that human beings were created 
with the faculty of sight. “You will see their 
eyes (a'yun) overflow with tears” (Q 5:83) re- 
fers to an experience of spiritual sight. In 
various other verses, the Qur'an asserts 
that eyes are meant both to see and under- 
stand, as in Q 16:78: “He appointed for you 
hearing and sight (absar).” 

Negative references to eyes and sight sus- 
tain this usage as a metaphor for those who 
are unable to distinguish right from wrong. 
Q 6:46 warns, “If God seizes your hearing 
and sight (absar).” Q7:179, “They have eyes 
(ayun), but do not see with them,” ex- 
presses the strong disapproval of those 
whose eyes have been sealed. The possibil- 
ity of divine retribution occurs in Q 36:66: 
“We would have obliterated their eyes 
(a'yun),” while Q 3:13: “In that is a lesson for 
men possessed of eyes (absar),” continues 
the theme of spiritual insight. Yet the limits 
of this metaphor are indicated in verses 
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such as “It is not the eyes (absar) that are 
blind” (Q 22:46). 

Literal and metaphoric usages also char- 
acterize the qur’anic references to the 
head. Prior to performing the pilgrimage 
(q.v.), male pilgrims shave their head im- 
mediately before they don the customary 
garb. The prescriptive force of “You shall 
enter the holy mosque (al-masjid al-haram), 
if God wills, in security, your heads (ru its) 
shaved” (Q 48:27) conveys this instruction. 
Additional reference to the ritual treatment 
of the head may be found in verses like 
“Wipe your heads (ru us) and your feet” 
(Q5:6), which underscores the importance 
of purifying the body before praying or 
even entering a sacred space like a mosque. 
“Do not shave your heads (ru’us) until the 
offering reaches the place of sacrifice” 

(Q 2:196) gives the pilgrim permission to 
shave his head at the conclusion of the pil- 
grimage. Metaphorical allusions to the 
head or to raising it occur in connection 
with the sinner who is incapable of under- 
standing the message the Prophet brought 
because of his arrogance (q.v.). Al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144) understood, 
“We have put shackles up to their chins, so 
that their heads are forced up” (Q 36:8) as 
an allegory for the deliberate refusal of the 
truth (Kashshdf, ad loc.). For him, the rejec- 
tion of the truth results in total chaos in 
the afterworld, as in “['They will be] run- 
ning in confusion with their heads (rw its) 
raised” (Q 14:43). In the verses that have 
been interpreted both literally and meta- 
phorically, the Quran speaks about sinners 
whose heads will suffer from their punish- 
ment (see REWARDS AND PUNISHMENT), as 
in “Boiling water will be poured on their 
heads (ru tis)” (Q 22:19). More particularly, 
the forehead is specified in “On the day 
they will be heated in the fire of hell (q.v.) 
and their forehead (jibah), sides and back 
will be burnt” (Q 9:35) to warn those who 
mispend their wealth. 
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Reference to the heart (gal, pl. quliib, see 
HEART) functions repeatedly as a mark of 
distinction between believers and unbeliev- 
ers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). “God has 
not assigned to any man two hearts 
(qalbayn) within his breast” (Q 33:4) indi- 
cates the individual’s free choice to believe 
or disbelieve. Heart terminology also cap- 
tures images of divine immanence, as in 
“God knows what 1s in your hearts (quliab)” 
(Q 33:51) and “Know that God stands be- 
tween a man and his heart (galb)” (Q 8:24). 
In passages like “There is no fault in you, if 
you make mistakes, but only in what your 
hearts (qulub) did purposely” (Q 33:5), the 
heart operates as a metaphor for the will. 
In others like “Those, in whose hearts he 
has inscribed faith and whom he has 
strengthened with a spirit from him (b7- 
rihin minhu)” (Q 58:22), the heart repre- 
sents the imaged reception of divine guid- 
ance. For al-Zamakhshari, the phrase 
“with a spirit from him” meant both illu- 
mination from the divine and the ways 
one becomes spiritually strengthened from 
that inspiration (Aashshdf, ad loc.). For him, 
the heart 1s integrally linked to being faith- 
ful as well as to remembering God, as in, 
“Those who believe, their hearts (qulib) 
being at rest in remembrance of God” 

(Q 13:28). 

As an explanation for unbelief, the 
Qur’an frequently uses the metaphor of 
the “sealed heart.” For example one finds, 
“thus God seals the hearts (qulub) of the 
unbelievers” (Q 7:101), “God set a seal on 
their hearts (qulib) and hearing” (Q 2:7) and 
many similar phrases (e.g. Q 6:46; 9:87, 93; 
10:74; 16:108; 30:59; 40:35; 42:24; 45:43; 
47:16; 63:3). Other similar images include 
Q 6:25: “We laid veils upon their hearts 
(qulub), but they failed to understand it,” 
and Q 3:167: “Saying with their mouths 
that which never was in their hearts 
(qulab),” both of which depict hearts that 
were affected by the misguided actions per- 
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formed by unbelievers (Zamakhshari, 
Kashshaf, ad \oc.). 

Mentions of the mouth often focus on its 
ethical misuse. Sins of hatred and hypo- 
crisy are cited in “Hatred has already 
shown itself from their mouths (afwah)” 

(Q 3:118), “Such men say, ‘We believe,’ with 
their mouths (afwah)” (Q 5:41) and “Saying 
with their mouths (afwah) something which 
never was in their heart” (Q 3:167). Addi- 
tional misuses of the mouth are indicated 
in verses such as “You were speaking with 
your mouths (afwah) regarding something 
of which you have no knowledge” (Q 24:15) 
and “They desire to extinguish the light of 
God with their mouths (afwah)” (Q 9:32; 
61:8). Less usual than references to the 
mouth are specific reference to the lips, as 
in “Have we not given him two eyes, and a 
tongue and two lips (shafatayn)?” (Q 90:8-9). 

From another angle, qur’anic injunctions 
target the speaking voice, both in regard to 
its potential for misuse and in regard to the 
necessity for propriety and control. In de- 
scribing the qualities of the unbelievers, 

Q 47:30 mentions the way they are evasive 
and convoluted in their speech, when it 
states, “You shall certainly recognize them 
by their faulty speech (lahn al-qawl).” ‘To 
counteract these unacceptable forms of 
speech, the Qur'an instructs the believers 
in their tone and in the times when they 
should reduce their speech. Examples are 
“Be modest in you gait and lower your 
voice (sawt)” (Q 31:19) and “Believers raise 
not your voice (aswat) above the voice 
(sawt) of the Prophet” (Q 49:2-3). Q 49:3 
even refers to lowering one’s voice in the 
presence of the Prophet “Those who lower 
their voices (aswat) in the presence of 
God’s messenger.” 

References to the tongue (lisan, pl. alsina) 
center on its use for speaking the truth and 
following the way of God, as in the previ- 
ously mentioned “Have we not given him 


two eyes, a tongue (lisa) and two lips” 
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(Q 90:8-9) and “We appointed unto them a 
high tongue of truthfulness” (Q 19:50). 
“Move not your tongue (lisa) with it to 
hasten it” (Q 75:16) urges the believers to 
recite the revelation carefully and thought- 
fully. The tongue also appeals to God for 
forgiveness and repents for its sins, as in 
“Appoint me a tongue of truthfulness 
among the others” (Q 26:84). 

By extension, the word “tongue” (isdn) is 
used to refer to language and human 
speech. Several passages proclaim that the 
Quran was revealed in the Arabic lan- 
guage, for example “In a clear Arabic 
tongue (bi-lisanin ‘arabiyyin mubinin)” 

(Q 26:195), “We have made it easy in your 
tongue” (Q 44:58) and “This is a book con- 
firming in the Arabic tongue” (Q 46:12). 
Another instance of this usage is “We 
never sent a messenger who did not speak 
the tongue (lisan) of his people so that he 
may explain to them” (Q 14:4). 

As with other parts of the body, the mis- 
use of the tongue receives attention in the 
qur’anic text. Q 4:46 speaks of the Jews 
“twisting their tongues (alstna) and slander- 
ing religion.” While “Their tongues (alsina) 
describe falsehood” (Q 16:62) and the previ- 
ously cited “They say with their tongues 
(alsina) something which is not in their 
hearts” (Q 48:11) provide further reference 
to this, verses like “Do not utter the lies 
your tongues (alstna) make up: “This is law- 
ful and that is forbidden,’ in order to attri- 
bute your own lying inventions to God” 

(Q 16:116) connect with those that have an 
eschatological significance, such as, “The 
day when their tongues (alsina), their hands 
and their feet shall testify against them” 
(Q.24:24). 

Many quranic passages forge a particular 
connection between the function of hear- 
ing and the reception of revelation. The 
verb “to hear” (sami‘a) corresponds to the 
active process of learning from what was 


heard. “He appointed for you hearing 
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(sam‘), sight and a heart” (Q 16:78) connects 
hearing to seeing and feeling, and “So that 
they may have hearts to understand and 
ears to hear with” (Q 22:46) confirms the 
linkage with comprehension of the revela- 
tion. Some verses point to the believers’ 
continuity with previous communities who 
heard the revelation, as in “You will hear 
from those who were given the book before 
you” (Q 3:186). As with eyes and eyesight, 
the ears and the function of hearing are 
used to convey conceptions of God’s inti- 
macy with his creation and the probative 
signs he provides for them. Examples in- 
clude, “Surely I will be with you, hearing 
(asma‘u) and seeing” (Q 20:46) and “In that 
are signs for a people who listen (yas- 

ma tina)” (Q 10:67). 

By the same token, the unbelievers are 
chastised for their refusals to hear or to let 
their ears comprehend. Q 2:93 states, 
“They said, ‘We hear (sami‘na) and we dis- 
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obey’” and Q 41:4 claims, “Most of them 
have turned away and do not hear (la yas- 
ma‘tina).” Additional instances are, “They 
have ears (adhan), but they hear not with 
them (la yasma ‘ina biha)” (Q.7:179), “If you 
call them to the guidance, they do not hear 
(la yasma%)” (Q7:198), “But the deaf do not 
hear (/@ yasmau) the call when they are 
warned” (Q 21:45) and “When they hear 
(sami%) the reminder and say, “Surely he 1s 
possessed’ ” (Q 68:51). The image of “seal- 
ing” and of possible divine intervention 
also finds a place in the qur’anic references 
to ears and hearing, as with “God set a seal 
on their hearts and on their hearing” (kha- 
tama “llahu ‘ala quliabihim wa-‘ala sam %-him, 
Q2:7) and “Had God willed, he would have 
taken away their hearing and sight (/a- 
dhahaba bi-sam thim wa-absarihim)” (Q 2:20). 
Both the generative organs of the human 
body and its other sexually provocative 
parts are ordinarily referred to indirectly in 
qur anic allusions to modesty. The preser- 
vation of modesty is mandated in “The 
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believers have prospered... who guard their 
private parts (furij)” (Q 2321-5). Q33:35 an- 
nounces forgiveness and rewards for “men 
and women who guard their private parts 
(furiy),” while Q 4:34 praises “women who 
guard the intimacy (ghayb) which God has 
guarded.” References such as “Those who 
guard their private parts (furiij)” (Q.70:29) 
have been understood to mean wearing 
clothing that does not reveal the body and 
restricting one’s sexual desires to one’s law- 
ful mate. Similarly, mention of nudity 
(q.v.) in the Qur'an has been understood 
both figuratively and spiritually. Q 20:118 
refers to the initial condition of Adam and 
Eve (q.v.): “There you will have no hunger 
and not be naked (la ta‘ra),” while Q 20:121 
“Then they ate from [the tree] and there- 
upon became conscious of their private 
parts (saw at) and began to hide themselves 
with leaves” records one consequence of 
their fall from grace and innocence (see 
FALL OF MAN). In the verses concerning so- 
cial and sexual legislation, the Qur’an 
speaks of the circumstances under which 
the body may be partially or completely 
unclothed. Q 24:58, for example, specifies, 
“Before the prayer of the daybreak, when 
you lay aside your garments from the heat 
of the middle of the day and after the 
prayer of nightfall: the three occasions on 
which your nakedness (‘awrdat) is likely to 
be bared. 


Qamar-ul Huda 
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Ancestors see KINSHIP AND FAMILY 


Angel 


Heavenly messenger. Like its Hebrew 
(mal ak) and Greek (angelos) counterparts, 
the Arabic term malak (pl. malaika) means 
“messenger.” The Qur'an uses the term 
about ninety times, with some angels desig- 
nated by name, Gabriel (Jibril, see 
GABRIEL) and Michael (Mika'll, Q 2:97-8; 
see MICHAEL) and others only by function, 
e.g. reciters, glorifiers, dividers, guardians, 
ascenders, warners, recorders. Reflection 
about the role of angels — as described in 
the Qur’an and elaborated in hadith and 
commentary — constitutes a fundamental 
aspect of Muslim theological contempla- 
tion and spirituality. 


Historical sources of discussion on the role of the 
angel 
Belief in angels as a tenet of Islamic faith, 
as well as the theological and philosophical 
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discussions that emerged in the Islamic 
world as to the nature and function of an- 
gels, must be understood within the larger 
context of three issues: 1) the qur’anic 
worldview which affirms many elements of 
the monotheistic faiths of Judaism and 
Christianity including the concepts of the 
one transcendent God, revelation (q.v.), 
prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD), angels, an end time and divine jus- 
tice (see APOCALYPSE; LAST JUDGMENT); 

2) the intellectual and cultural flowering 
that began under ‘Abbasid rule in the 
second/eighth century which put Islamic 
scholars in contact with past and current 
intellectual traditions including those of 
Greek, Iranian and Indian origin and 

3) the development and reciprocal influ- 
ence of emerging discourses within the Is- 
lamic world particularly between philoso- 
phy (falsafa) and theology (kalam, see S.H. 
Nasr, al-Hikma, 139-43). Thus, for example, 
the most important of Muslim philoso- 
phers, Avicenna (Ibn Sina, d. 428/1037), 
integrated Aristotelian and neo-Platonic 
views on knowledge and experience into a 
fundamentally Islamic monotheistic revela- 
tory worldview. In his treatment of angels, 
Avicenna shows how the angelic hierarchy 
affirmed in Muslim faith corresponds to 
the gradation of intelligences discerned by 
the philosophers, providing a philosophical 
grounding for the canonical imagery and 
function of angels and a religious ground- 
ing for the ontological and cosmological 
theories of the philosophers. Avicenna’s 
work in turn was read, critiqued and incor- 
porated in the work of subsequent scholars 
and popular wisdom teachers, from al- 
Ghazalt (d. 505/1111) to Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 
638/1240). The most striking use of angelic 
imagery in Islamic philosophy and mysti- 
cism was that of Shihab al-Din al- 
Suhrawardi (d. 578/1191), founder of Hlu- 
minationism (ishraq), which is a form of 


mysticism deriving from Neoplatonism and 
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the divine wisdom (al-hikma al-ilahiyya) 
school of thought in Islam, which integ- 
rated quranic, Platonic, Zoroastrian (with 
its vivid angelology), and Hermetic ele- 
ments into a view of the universe the real- 
ity of which consists wholly of gradations 
of light (q.v.) with God as pure “Light of 
lights” (based on Q 24:35, the Light Verse), 
source of all existents and all knowledge — 
the inner reality of a thing being its “angel.” 
See G. Webb, The human-angelic relation for a 
summary of the intellectual currents im- 
portant in the development of commentary 


and interpretation of angels in the Qur'an. 


Quranic thematic sources on the angels 
The role of the angel in classical Islamic 
thought may be understood by looking at 
three major themes of the Qur'an: cre- 
ation (q.v.), revelation, and eschatology 
(q.v.) — and the elaboration thereof in 
hadith — the sayings and stories attributed 
to Muhammad — and commentary. ‘The 
nature and function of angels is clearly 
meant to be understood in relation to the 
nature and function of other orders of re- 
ality, especially the divine and the human 
orders. Creation stories point to the theme 
of the relation between human beings and 
angels in terms of their differing natures 
and functions as well as to the theme of a 
pre-existent covenant (q.v.) between hu- 
mankind and God. Quranic materials on 
the “descent” (tanzil) of the revelation to 
the Prophet Muhammad and the “ascent” 
(mi raj, see ASCENSION) of the Prophet be- 
come sources of reflection on the nature of 
prophecy and revelatory knowledge includ- 
ing the role of angels therein. Qur’anic es- 
chatological materials reveal the interme- 
diary function of the angels, that is, the 
carrying out of the divine consequences of 
human accountability, but they also be- 
come sources in Islamic spirituality for psy- 
cho-spiritual interpretations of the tomb 
and the end time (“the hour,” al-sa@‘a, or 
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“the resurrection,” al-qiyama, see RESUR- 
RECTION). 


Angels and the creation accounts 
The qur’anic accounts of creation provide 
models for the distinct nature of the hu- 
man and angelic species, as well as for the 
distinction of types of knowledge in the 
human and angel. God asks the angels and 
Adam to name things; the angels could not 
and Adam could (Q 2:31-3). Muslim com- 
mentators interpret this qur’anic statement 
as a demonstration of a human capacity 
which the angels lacked, that of creative 
knowledge, the knowledge of the nature of 
things. By virtue of his knowledge of the 
names, Adam became master over created 
things. Some commentators see the story 
as implying that God had taught Adam all 
of the divine names reflected in creation; 
therefore the human being stands in the 
unique ontological position of — poten- 
tially — being a mirror of the totality of 
the names and qualities of God, which be- 
came a prominent theme in Safi (Islamic 
mystical; see SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN) 
thought (see al-Raimt, Mathnawi, 1, 1234; 
Ibn al-‘Arabt, The bezels of wisdom, ch. 1). 
The story is also seen as an affirmation of 
man’s vicegerency. God creates Adam as 
his vicegerent (Khalifa, see CALIPH) on earth 
(Q 2:30) and ordered the angels to prostrate 
before him (Q 2:34; see ADORATION; BOW- 
ING AND PROSTRATION); hence the view 
that the human being (imsan) is superior to 
angels. The angels plead with God, “Why 
will you [create one] who will create mis- 
chief therein and shed blood while we cele- 
brate thy praises?” to which God responds, 
“T know what you do not know.” A tradi- 
tional reading of the narrative is human- 
kind’s superiority over the angels because, 
whereas the angels’ nature is to worship 
God in perfect obedience (q.v.), human be- 
ings suffer moral choice, the struggle be- 
tween good and evil, the tendency toward 
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forgetfulness and heedlessness. Further- 
more, man was burdened with the trust 
(amana, Q 33:72) which heaven and earth re- 
fused to undertake — the trust being inter- 
preted variously as responsibility, free will 
or love. Only Satan does not prostrate him- 
self before Adam; but as Satan in other ac- 
counts is described as “of the jinn” (q.v.) 
those who are made of fire, not clay (q.v.) 
as Adam or light as the angels (see ADAM 
AND EVE). Satan (Shaytan) is less identified 
with the “fallen angel” and more with the 
force that strengthens the tendencies to- 
ward evil and forgetfulness in man which 
function in tension with the human quali- 
ties of goodness and knowledge of the real 
(see DEVIL; ANTICHRIST). 

The primordial time envisioned in the 
creation narratives, where “we were the 
companion of angels” as the mystic al- 
Rumi (d. 672/1273) describes it in his 
Kulliyat-t Shams ya Diwan-i kabir becomes, 
particularly among Safi commentators, a 
source of reflection and of longing for that 
original time of unity between man and 
God, when human beings “knew their 
Lord.” Commentators on the primordial 
experience in which the souls of all future 
humans are “pulled from the loins of 
Adam” and testify to God’s sovereignty 
(Q 7:172), see these verses as describing an 
on-going possibility of such “intimate col- 
loquy” (mung@at) between man and God. 
Al-Tustari (d. 283/896) identifies the idea 
of (spiritual) genesis with the cognizing 
and re-cognizing of divine lordship. He 
describes the act of remembrance in 
prayer (dhikr) as the re-actualization of 
God’s presence in his innermost being, 
comparing this state of recollection to the 
constant celestial celebration of God’s 
commemoration (tasbih) on the part of the 
angels, holding that this celebration is their 
mode of being, their very sustenance (rizq). 
Just as the angel’s very life (haat) is by vir- 
tue of the commemoration of God, so 
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prayer is the vital part of man’s spiritual 
life, the provision for the spiritual self (nafs 
al-rih). 


Angels and the revelatory experience 
The role of angels is a prominent feature 
in the qur’anic theme of the revelatory 
event itself and the prophetic function, 
for it is in passages dealing with the reve- 
lation of the Qur'an that we see the close 
relationship between the holy spirit (ri al- 
qudus) and angels (Q 16:102). “Spirit” (q.v.) 
is the agency of revelation “that came 
upon the Prophet’s heart,” and the spirit 
and the angels appear together in several 
stiras (Q 70:4; 97:4; 16:2). As F Rahman 
points out (Major themes, 97), the figure of 
Gabriel in the Qur'an, who is mentioned 
as having brought down the Qur'an, is 
never given the appellation of “angel” and 
is always differentiated from “the angels” 
as if to signify a different rank or even spe- 
cles, a supra-angelic function. The qur’anic 
identification of Gabriel with the “bring- 
ing down” (nazzalahu) of the very word of 
God (Q 2:97), along with hadith, in which 
Gabriel is spoken of as an angel, albeit 
with a special function and rank, contri- 
buted to the theological, philosophical and 
mystical theories which identified these 
concepts with each other (Holy Spirit = 
Angel = Gabriel). Note, for example, the 
“annunciation of Mary (q.v.)” passages in 
Q 3:42-8 and Q 19:17. In the former, the an- 
gels are messengers announcing to Mary 
that “God has chosen you and purified 
you and chosen you above women of all 
nations.” In the latter, the messenger is sin- 
gular and has the appearance of a man: 
“Then we sent to her our spirit (rihand, 
though some translations, e.g. A. Yaisuf 
‘Al, render the phrase “our angel”) and he 
appeared before her as a man.” Other re- 
lated passages, e.g. “We breathed into her 
of our spirit” (Q 21:91) and “Into whose 
body we breathed of our spirit (Q 66:12)” 
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engender a close association between the 
concepts of spirit, angel and Gabriel. 
Rahman argues therefore that strictly 
speaking the Qur'an seems to make a dis- 
tinction between the angels and the agent 
of revelation sent to Muhammad. Yet the 
spirit and angels are not wholly different, 
“the spirit” being the highest form of an- 
gelic nature and closest to God (e.g. 

Q 81:19-21). 

There is also a close connection between 
the qur’anic “command” (amr), spirit and 
angels. “The command” in the qur’anic 
phrase, “The spirit is by the command of 
my lord” (Q 17:85), is identified with the 
Preserved Tablet (al-lawh al-mahftiz, see 
PRESERVED TABLET), the source of all 
books — in fact, all reality — including the 
Quran (Q 85:22). It is from thence that the 
spirit is brought by the angels to the heart 
of the Prophet and, as the source of all 
books, ranks “higher” than the angels. 
These images and associations become 
food for speculative thought on the nature 
of “logos,” the generation of the cosmos 
and such cosmogonic metaphysical con- 
ceptions as the world of archetypal realities 
(Glam al-mithal). A common feature of both 
early and late speculation in Islamic 
thought — in consonance with numerous 
qur anic passages (e.g. Q 2:97; 97:4) — is 
that the spirit exists as a power, faculty or 
agency which descends from “above” (naz- 
zalahu), clearly emphasizing the depend- 
ency and origin of human knowledge — 
particularly prophetic and visionary — in 
God. This power, or faculty, of spirit/ 
Gabriel is described as being located in 
the Prophet’s heart and Islamic mystical 
exegesis as early as the third/ninth century 
develops the notion of the heart (galb, see 
HEART) as the seat of spiritual vision and 
intuitive cognition. 

Related to the conception of the descent 
of revelation on the Prophet’s heart — 


and closely related to the development of 
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eschatological notions, are commentaries 
and literature about the qur’anic reference 
to God sending Muhammad on a night 
journey (asra bi-‘abdthi) in Q 17:1, in which 
the Prophet travels from “the sacred 
mosque to the farthest mosque,” from 
Mecca to Jerusalem (q.v.; see also AQSA 
MOSQUE) in the usual interpretation and 
then in a vertical journey to the divine 
throne (“in order that we might show him 
some of our signs”). By the third/ninth 
century many of these narratives of the as- 
cension (mia) had come into the form of 
hadith, many of which are attributed to 
Ibn ‘Abbas, a contemporary of Muham- 
mad, but are more likely the work of the 
second/eighth-century Egyptian Ibn Wahb 
(d. 197/813) which in varying versions and 
degrees of detail describe the awakening of 
the Prophet by Gabriel followed by the 
preparation of Muhammad for his ascent 
by two angels’ washing his breast and fill- 
ing it with faith and wisdom. Gabriel — in 
some versions accompanied by the angel 
Michael — then leads Muhammad on a 
night journey from Mecca to Jerusalem, 
then through the heavens of the Ptolemaic 
universe to the gates of paradise and fi- 
nally to the throne of God (q.v.). Muham- 
mad’s journey always includes the vision 
of hell and the appropriate punishment 
experienced by sinners who have commit- 
ted various kinds of evils as well as a vi- 
sion of the paradisiacal garden (see RE- 
WARD AND PUNISHMENT; PARADISE; HELL} 
GARDEN). The paradisiacal scene contains 
the traditional image of the lotus tree of 
the boundary (Q 53:14) beyond which no 
human or angel may pass. There is a hier- 
archy of angels with varying functions, an 
allusion to Q 25:25, which implies descend- 
ing ranks of angels and Q 35:1 whose dis- 
cussion of the varying number of wings 
possessed by angels is usually interpreted 
as their functions, duties or errands. ‘The 
angels of the heavenly spheres — the asso- 
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ciation made explicit by Avicenna — down 
through the sixth sphere are the guardians 
of the throne and singers of praise. Gab- 
riel ranks above the guardians of the 
throne. Angels in the highest sphere under 
the throne are the cherubim whose light is 
so strong that no angel in the lower spheres 
may raise its eyes lest it be blinded. Gab- 
riel, the guide of Muhammad, acts as in- 
terpreter of the visions to which the 
Prophet is witness. Descriptions of the gar- 
den are based on the qur’anic imagery of 
the fount of abundance (kawthar, Q 108:1) 
and of peace (Q 14:23). Angels in these tra- 
ditions, which have been traced to the 
second/eighth-century Persian Maysara b. 
‘Abd Rabbihi appear sometimes in human 
form, sometimes as huge and monstrous 
beings, always radiating dazzling light. At 
each stage of the journey, Muhammad 
experiences fear of being blinded by the 
brilliant spectacle and Gabriel in many 
versions intercedes with God so that Mu- 
hammad is granted new vision that allows 
him to look at the light that had heretofore 
blinded him. Gabriel furthermore acts as 
advisor and comforter. Although Gabriel 
acts as interpreter of the visions for the 
duration of the ascent, Muhammad is left 
by the angel to accomplish the last stage 
alone. 

The ascension (mi7qj) literature devel- 
oped alongside and fused with Muslim 
eschatological literature. What the angel 
reveals to Muhammad in his journey be- 
comes the prototype of the experience of 
the soul upon physical death and the angel 
functions both as part of the hierarchy of 
being and as revealer and interpreter of 
that hierarchy. Aba Yazid al-Bistami (d. 
261/874), who first formulated the Is- 
lamic notion of annihilation of the self in 
God (fana@), appears also to have been the 
first to describe the inner transformative 
experience of the pious Muslim in terms of 
the ascension of the Prophet which there- 
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after becomes the prototype of the various 
stages and stations of the experience of the 
Sif in his experience of attaining the pres- 
ence of God. Inasmuch as the qur’anic 
verses on the nocturnal ascent (Q 17:1), 
Muhammad’s ecstatic vision of the two 
bows (Q53:1-18) and the descent of the 
Quran (Q 2:97) all became associated in 
tradition with an angelic event, the specific 
relation of the angel to the role of the 
Prophet — and angelic knowledge to 
human knowledge — becomes a source of 
speculation. In L. Massignon’s remarks on 
the “two bows verse” he states, “In Surah 
53, the culminating point of ecstasy is 
clearly marked by the sentence of verses 
8-9: “Then he went out, then he returned, 
near; it was a distance of two bow shots or 
a little closer (thumma dana fa-tadalla; fakana 
gaba qawsayni aw adna, The passion of al- 
Falla, trans. H. Mason, ii, 295-6). He 
points out that opinions have differed as to 
the subject of the sentence: some commen- 
taries consider Gabriel as the one who 
draws near to Muhammad who in turn 
sees him (e.g, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya); 
some say it is God who draws near to Mu- 
hammad (al-Hasan al-Basri); some sug- 
gest Muhammad as subject (Ibn ‘Abbas 
and al-Hallaj); others suggest two succes- 
sive subjects, Muhammad and Gabriel 
(Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi); finally, others say it 
is a simultaneous mutual coming together 
of God and Muhammad. However, in all 
cases Muhammad’s experience is seen as 
an ecstatic vision of “divine nature by 
man’s spiritual nature, through the instru- 
mentality of an illuminated angelic na- 
ture” (L. Massignon, The passion of al- 
Falla, iti, 298). 


Angels in eschatological literature 
Parallel to the development of the litera- 
ture on Muhammad’s ascension are the 
traditions which discuss and interpret the 
process of death and the day of resurrec- 
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tion — eschatological themes — that is, 
themes referring to the “end time.” Murata 
(Angels) and Smith and Haddad (Islamic 
understanding) detail the qur’anic and subse- 
quent interpretive traditions regarding an- 
gels in Islamic eschatology. Angels function 
in qur’anic end-time — the cataclysmic 
end of the created order — sources in a 
number of ways. They usher in the day of 
resurrection: “The day when they see the 
angels. No good tidings that day for the 
sinners” (Q 25:22). “The day when the 
heavens and the clouds are split asunder 
and the angels are sent down in a great de- 
scent” (Q 25:25). They are gatherers of 
souls: “The angel of death, who has been 
charged with you, will gather you; then to 
your Lord you will be returned” (Q 32:11; 
cf. 6:93). They guard over hell: “Believers, 
guard yourselves and your families against 
a fire whose fuel is men and stones, and 
over which are harsh, terrible angels” 
(Q 66:6). They shall enter the eternal abode 
with those human souls who have shown 
devotion: “The angels shall enter unto 
them from every gate” (Q 13:23). The 
“Malik” (Q 43:77) who rules over hell is tra- 
ditionally thought to be an angel. Hadith 
materials and traditional commentators 
give names to other angels whose functions 
are described in the Qur’an: ‘Izra'll is the 
angel of death that appears to the person 
at the cessation of life and Israfil is the an- 
gel charged with the blowing of the trum- 
pet at the arrival of “the hour” (al-sa@a, 
Q 39:68; 69:13). Though not mentioned in 
the Qur'an or early hadith, the angel Rid- 
wan became an accepted figure in Arabic 
literature from the time of al-Ma‘arri on- 
wards, perhaps in relation to the word 
(ridwan, Q 9:21) indicating God’s favor, or 
sanction. 

There are a number of manuals and 
teaching stories describing end-time events 
which became particularly important in 


popular piety with regard to issues of 
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death: al-Ghazali’s al-Durra al-fakhira 
(fifth/eleventh century), Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya’s Kitab al-Rih (an authoritative 
eighth/fourteenth century text on the life 
of the spirit after death), al-Suyait?’s Bushra 
al-ka’tb bi-liq@ al-habib (ninth/fifteenth cen- 
tury), the anonymous Kitab Ahwail al-quyama 
(ed. M. Wolff; most likely an adaptation of 
al-Qadi’s work, probably fifth/eleventh 
century, Daga iq al-akhbar fi dhikr al-yanna 
wa-l-nar). Contemporary manuals on death 
reflect these traditions, such as To die before 
death by the twentieth-century Sri Lankan 
Saft Shaykh, Bawa Muhaiyaddeen. It is 
clear that the theologians (mutakallimin) 
and the Safi commentators were for the 
most part not interested — when it came 
to death themes — in determining a given 
sequence of events, but rather were con- 
cerned with using these traditions to illus- 
trate specific points about the nature of 
God, the human being and ethics. Qur- 
’anic discussions on death and resurrection 
are aspects of the theme of the nature of 
divine justice; the symmetry of the heavens 
is a symmetry — a perfection — of justice 
and accountability for one’s deeds. ‘There 
is ultimately no evasion from acknowledg- 
ing the shape that one’s faith (din) and 
piety (tagwda) has taken during one’s life. 
The Durra and the Kitab Ahwal develop the 
theme of the death visit of the recording 
angels, Nakir and Munkar, who in some 
narratives allow the deceased a glimpse of 
the gates of Eden; who question the de- 
ceased on their recitation of the Qur'an, 
prayers and right conduct; who remove the 
soul from the body with ease, shock or pain 
depending on the quality of faithfulness in 
life, the latter, an extension of Q79:1-5, “By 
the angels who tear out (the souls of the 
wicked)... by those who gently draw out 
(the souls of the blessed)...” The descrip- 
tions of the fate of the soul after death 
parallel the ascension imagery, the over- 


arching theme being the soul’s immediate 
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tasting of the fruits of its religious duties as 
it ascends on a journey with Gabriel or the 
angels, sometimes mentioned as two or 
four, acting as guides through the succes- 
sive heavens. 

Al-Ghazali’s Durra describes the cosmo- 
logical stages of the journey of the faithful 
soul through the seven levels of the heav- 
ens, through oceans of fire, light, darkness, 
water, ice and hail, the length of which is a 
thousand years and, finally, through the 
covering affixed to the throne of mercy. 
The fate of the impious soul is described as 
an attempted journey by the soul in the 
company of the angel Daqya'll, but he is 
thwarted in his attempt to lead the soul to 
the throne. The gates of heaven do not 
open up to the pair and Daqya'll flings the 
soul back into the body — even as the 
corpse is being washed. Thus, the tradi- 
tions of the soul’s peace or suffering at 
death as well as the discussions of the sym- 
metry of the cosmological heavens as 
abodes for various categories of saints and 
sinners support qur anic and theological 
themes of divine justice and the variety of 
human responses to the call of faith. Al- 
Ghazali also utilizes the figure of the angel 
Raman who visits each newly deceased 
person even prior to the questioning of 
Nakir and Munkar and asks the deceased 
to write down the good and evil deeds he 
has done. The dead person protests that 
he or she has no pen, ink, or paper; Ri- 
man — or in some traditions, simply Mun- 
kar and Nakir — orders the deceased to 
substitute his own finger, saliva and shroud. 
The tradition concludes with the deceased 
sealing the record and hanging it onto his 
neck until the day of resurrection, an allu- 
sion to Q17:13, “We have fastened the fate 
of every man on his neck.” 

Little is said in the Qur'an about the state 
between death and resurrection, the time 
of angelic visitation and instruction imme- 


diately after death. The term partition (bar- 
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zakh, q.v.) in the Qur'an (Q 23:100) simply 
refers to the inability of the departed to 
return to earth — to do or to undo how 
one has lived his or her faith. The partition 
or barrier comes to denote, however, the 
time between death and resurrection and 
the place or abode wherein the waiting 
occurs. The imagery of the partition in 
death and resurrection literature is a fur- 
ther affirmation of the qur’anic themes of 
divine justice and human accountability. 
Moreover, the traditions regarding the 
barrier emphasize the themes of conscious 
awareness of the configuration of the life 
of faith or lived religion (dim) during one’s 
earthly existence (al-dunya) and the 
angel — mirroring the role of Gabriel in 
Muhammad’s ascension — as constant 
companion, guide and cognitive interme- 
diary in the death process. These tradi- 
tions regarding the barrier echo qur’anic 
end-time themes, focusing on that mo- 
ment: “When the great cataclysm comes, 
that day when man will recall what he had 
been striving for” (Q 79:34-5), “the hour” 
when every human being will be shaken 
into a unique and unprecedented self- 
awareness of his deeds in which “We have 
lifted your veil so your sight today is keen” 
(Q 50:22). The eschatological themes of the 
transparency of the heart as an ultimate 
aim of the human being and the question- 
ing of the soul “immediately” after death 
by the angels and by the guards of the 
gates of hell (Q 39:71-4) — also identified 
with angels — signify key theological 
themes in Islam: while God is utterly tran- 
scendent, it is through the divine mercy 
and illumination that self-understanding 
takes place and this justice mandates that 
the human being experiences/knows the 
motivations and consequences of his 
deeds. 

The mystical schools of thought in Islam 
in particular interpreted the qur’anic day 
of resurrection (yawm al-qiyama), “the day 
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when the earth shall be transmuted into 
something else” (Q 14:48), when “we shall 
create you in [forms] you do not know” 

(Q 56:61) as referring not only to the end of 
the world and one’s physical existence but 
also to an interior state of transformation 
in this Life. The annihilation of all things at 
the end time, is seen as a spiritual state of 
having overcome the struggle in the human 
heart against the lower self (nafs), the 
world (dunya) and Satan — a “dying be- 
fore death.” As Bowering describes in The 
mystical vision of experience in classical Islam 
(149-58), this experience is one of reinte- 
gration into the lasting presence of the one 
God in which one is granted the encounter 
with God (lig@ al-haqq), the abiding in the 
divine truth (al-baq@ ma‘a al-haqq) and the 
visual perception of God (al-nagar ua I- 
haqq). The heart (qalb) becomes in mystical 
literature the seat of knowledge “through 
God’s knowledge” and the angel becomes 
identified as the purifier of the heart, the 
spiritual cleansing of which is seen as a 
prerequisite for clear understanding of 
God, self and the world. Furthermore, the 
quranic “expansion” of Muhammad’s 
breast: “Did we not expand your breast?” 
(Q 94:1) 1s read as a widening or opening 

of Muhammad to the infusion of divine 
gifts and is described as being initiated 
“through the light of the prophetic mis- 
sion” (nir al-risala) and through the “light 
of Islam” (nar al-islam). Thus, links are 
made in early Islamic mystical literature 
(e.g. Tustart, Tafsir, 123, in Bowering, Mysti- 
cal vision) between the heart of Muham- 
mad — the essence or living reality of Mu- 
hammad, which receives its pristine light 
from the divine substance, the light of 
prophecy — and the symbol of the angel 
as the agent of the initial expansion of 
Muhammad’s breast and, by extension, the 
expansion (the opening and receptivity) of 
“whomsoever God desires to guide” to 
spiritual realities. The early Islamic mystics 
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speak of the peak of mystical experience as 
a prefiguring of the final day of resurrec- 
tion in which all humankind will be ex- 
posed before God in order to account for 
their deeds as well as a prefiguring of that 
final annihilation of the created order 

(Q 28:88; 55:26-7). In the eschatological tra- 
ditions, Israfil (who is not named in the 
Quran) is the angel who sounds the trum- 
pet signaling the arrival of the hour, as 
stated above, and who reads from the Pre- 
served Tablet (q.v.; al-lawh al-mah/fiz), the 
account of human creatures’ deeds and 
motivations. In many traditions there is a 
second blast signaling the final cataclysm at 
which time all created order must lose it- 
self, even the angels and archangels. We 
see, then, in classical mystical literature the 
development of the notion of the unveiling 
(kashf), that is, the revealing of one’s most 
secret motivations to oneself by the agency 
of the angel of God through the light of 
God himself and the notion of the ulti- 
mate goal and end of individual existence 
as the annihilation of the self (nafs), the re- 
alization that all perishes but the “face of 
God” (Q 55:26-7). 


Gisela Webb 
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Anger 


A manifestation of God’s opprobrium 
mentioned numerous times in the Qur’an 
in the context of his censure of unbeliev- 
ers, detractors of Muhammad and those 
guilty of moral and material crimes and 


general wrongdoing. It is furthermore an 
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emotion attributed to believers, Muham- 
mad’s enemies and prophets, for instance 
Moses (q.v.) and Jonah (q.v.). 

God’s anger, paired occasionally with his 
curse (q.v.; Q 4:93; 5:60; 24:9; 48:6), sym- 
bolizes his negative opinion of certain hu- 
man behavior. Among past nations, the 
pre-Islamic prophet Hiid (q.v.) informed 
the people of ‘Ad (q.v.) of God’s anger 
against them (Q 7:71), while the People of 
the Book (q.v.) incurred God’s anger by 
mistreating messengers sent to them 
(Q 3:112). Jews (see JEWS AND JUDAISM) in 
particular are chastised for disobeying their 
prophets’ monotheistic injunctions (Q 2:61; 
72152; 20:86). 

Polytheists, hypocrites and those who 
swear to falsehood knowingly are among 
those who provoke God’s wrath (Q 48:6; 
58:14; see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; HYPO- 
CRITES AND Hypocrisy). Their lasting 
abode is a blazing fire that wants to con- 
sume them in its fury (Q 25:12). Jews and 
other People of the Book also continue to 
incur God’s wrath by aligning themselves 
with the unbelievers (Q 5:59-60) and by 
“denying the revelation which God has 
sent down” (Q 2:90). See also OPPOSITION 
TO MUHAMMAD. 

Aside from the specifically named groups, 
those who are religiously and morally mis- 
directed in a general sense are also subject 
to God’s anger (Q 1:7; 3:162; 20:81; 47:28; 
60:13). In addition, God’s wrath falls on 
those miscreants who spread discontent 
among the believers by attempting to dis- 
suade them from their faith (Q 42:16). The 
same fate is reserved for a believer who re- 
linquishes his faith, unless under compul- 
sion or torture (Q 16:106), for someone who 
murders a believer (Q 4:93) and for a be- 
liever who turns away from a righteous 
battle (Q 8:16). A woman accused of adul- 
tery by her husband may, in the absence of 
any evidence in support of the adultery 
such as other witnesses, refute the charge 
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by professing her innocence and swearing 
that God’s wrath be upon her if her ac- 
cuser is telling the truth (Q 24:9). See also 
APOSTASY; MURDER; ADULTERY AND 
FORNICATION. 

With respect to anger as a human emo- 
tion, the Qur'an mentions Moses’ outburst 
against his people for being led astray in 
worshipping a calf of gold (q.v.) during his 
absence (Q 7:150, 154; 20:86). The prophet 
Jonah was angry at God in a moment of 
unjustified frustration, but eventually real- 
ized his error and was saved (Q 21:87-8). 
When the time of fighting against those 
who oppose Muhammad is over, the 
Quran states that God improves the be- 
lievers’ hearts by removing their anger 
against their enemies and making them 
merciful (Q 9:15). Suppression of anger is 
generally deemed a praiseworthy quality 
(Q 3:134; 42:37). In contrast to the merciful 
believers, the unbelievers (Q 22:15; 33:253 
48:29), the hypocrites (Q 3:119) and those 
who criticize Muhammad out of greed 
(Q 9:58) are said to be seething in anger be- 
cause of his success and God’s protection 


of him. See also PUNISHMENT STORIES. 
Shahzad Bashir 
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Animal Life 


The references to fauna in the Qur’an. 
There are more than two hundred pas- 
sages in the Quran dealing with animals 
and six stras bear the names of animals as 
titles (Q 2 The Cow [Sarat al-Baqara]; 96 
The Herding Animals [Sarat al-An‘am]; 
qQ16 The Bee [Sarat al-Nahl]; 927 The 
Ant [Strat al-Naml]; 9 29 The Spider 
[Sarat al-‘Ankabit]; 9 105 The Elephant 
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[Sarat al-Fil]). Nevertheless, animal life is 


not a predominant theme in the Qur’an. 


Animal species 
The common Arabic word for “animal” 
hayawan (lit. life) occurs only once in the 
Quran (Q 29:64) and actually does not re- 
fer to an animal, but rather to life in the 
next world. Arabic authors of the Middle 
Ages commonly classified animals into four 
basic categories on the basis of their habi- 
tat. They separated animals living on dry 
land from those living in the air, those liv- 
ing in dust and those living in water. We 
find no evidence of this classification in the 
Quran, which only distinguishes between 
animals which creep on their belly, animals 
which walk on two legs and animals with 
four legs. Yet some other distinctions are 
also found, e.g. animals similar to men are 
of greater importance than others. Like- 
wise, some kinds of animals, such as fish, 
are discussed less. 

The qur’anic term for animal in general 
and the land animal in particular is dabba 
with 18 occurrences (pl. dawabb), although 
this word is not typically used in this sense 
in medieval Arabic works on zoology. The 
most frequently-occurring animal name in 
the Qur’an is an‘@m, “gregarious or herding 
animals” (thirty-two occurrences) and 
there are three occurrences of its synonym 
bahimat al-an‘am, referring to livestock and 
large domestic animals. ‘The singular form 
na‘am only occurs once. The animals which 
live in herds include domestic animals as 
well as those driven to pasture, which rep- 
resent the wealth of men. Q 6:143-4 identi- 
fies them as sheep, goats, camels — more 
precisely dromedaries — and cattle. There 
is also a certain number of specific refer- 
ences to each of these species. General 
terms for camel (q.v.) such as bil (twice), 
jamal/jimala (twice) and naga (seven times) 
occur alongside more specific terms. Tshar 


(a she-camel ten months with young), damir 
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(the lean one, meaning a riding camel), 
rikab (a generic term for “riding animal,” 
which in the Quranic passage [Q 59:6] is 
clearly not referring to a horse but to a 
camel), budn (sacrificial camels) and him 
(camels crazed with thirst) occur only once. 
In addition, there are two terms which 
probably also mean “camel,” hamiila and 
Jarsh (Q 6:142), but the exact meaning and 
scope of these words was disputed. Hamiila 
was obviously connected with the root 
h-m-l, bearing the basic sense of “to 
carry.” Thus, according to the interpreta- 
tion preferred by the famous exegete al- 
Tabart (d. 310/923) and most others who 
have commented on this passage, hamiila 
are mature camels capable of carrying a 
load while farsh are camels too young to 
support any weight. Some commentators 
have speculated that hamiila are camels and 
cows while farsh are sheep or that hamiila 
are camels and cows while farsh are every- 
thing else. Others reasoned that hamiila are 
camels, horses, asses and other animals 
and farsh are sheep (Tafsir, viii, 62-4). There 
are nineteen occurrences of terms for “cat- 
tle” and “cow” (baqar/baqara/baqarat, and 
‘yl for calf), eight occurrences of terms for 
“sheep” (da’n, ghanam and naja/n'q, “fe- 
male sheep”), but only one occurrence of 
ma‘z (goat). 

The word khayl for “horse” occurs five 
times in the Qur'an and we find once the 
word mu ‘allaga used metaphorically for a 
“disregarded woman” (Q 4:129), a term 
with the original sense of a mare which is 
no longer ridden. The title and the first 
verse of stiras 79 (Those that Draw /al- 
nazi at/) and 100 (The Runners /al- Gdiyat/) 
are probably further references to horses. 
The titles of stiras 37 (Those who Dress the 
Ranks /al-saffat/), 51 (Those that Scatter 
[al-dhariyat]) and 77 (Those that are Sent 
[al-mursalat/) may also refer to them as 
well. We also find words denoting asses 
(himar/humur/hamix, four occurrences) and 
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mules (dighal, a single occurrence). “Swine” 
(khinzir/khanazir) and “dog” (kalb, see DOG) 
each occur five times in the Qur'an. 

Wild animals are also mentioned. We find 
four references to “quarry” (sayd), i.e. an 
animal being hunted, and three references 
to “wolf” (dhi’b). Furthermore, there is one 
occurrence of a general term for “beast of 
prey” (sabu, one occurrence of “lion” 
(qaswara, a word for “lion” that is otherwise 
rarely encountered), three occurrences of 
“apes” (qirada) and one occurrence of “ele- 
phant” (fil). 

With regard to flying animals or birds, 
there are twenty-four occurrences of the 
general terms fayr and {a 7r (tayr is also used 
for “omen”). A term of particular interest 
is jawarth which in qur’anic usage means 
“hunting animals,” while later Arabic au- 
thors use this term exclusively for “birds of 
prey.” There are only a few references to 
specific species of birds. We find one men- 
tion of “quail” (salwa), one of “hoopoe” 
(hudhud) and two of “raven” (ghurab). Fur- 
thermore, mention is made of flocks of 
birds called ababil, although the exact 
meaning of this word remains unclear. Ac- 
cording to some commentators, there was 
a verse in the Qur’an referring to the three 
pre-Islamic goddesses al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and 
Manat, who were described as “cranes” 
(gharanig, the qur’anic usage of this word 1s 
connected to Q 53:19-20). However, it 
should be noted the question of whether 
this verse ever existed has been hotly de- 
bated (see SATANIC VERSES). 

Although the Arabic language has a great 
number of words for reptiles and crawling 
and flying insects, very few of them are to 
be found in the Qur’an. Only “snake” 
(thu‘ban, hayya), “ant” (naml/namla, also 
dharra, “ant” being only one of several pos- 
sible meanings of the last), “fly” (dhubab), 
“enat” (ba ‘tida), “lice” (qummal), “locusts” 
(jarad), “moths” (farash, also used for “but- 
terflies”), “bees” (nahl), “spider” (‘ankabit) 
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and “termite” (dabbat al-ard, with ard un- 
derstood to be “wood” and not “earth” in 
this usage. This term is not to be confused 
with the dabba min al-ard — beast coming 
from the earth — of the Apocalypse, q.v.). 
We find hut/hitan used for “fish” in general 
in the Qur’an and there is one special fish 
(niin, a whale?) which swallowed Jonah. 
Frogs (dafadi‘) are also mentioned. Several 
passages also make reference to body parts 
of animals, such as wings, claws and 
trunks, as well as to products from animals, 
such as eggs, feathers, fat, milk, meat and 


skin, and even musk, pearls and coral. 


The creation of animals and their destiny 
God cares for all his creatures and provides 
for them (Q 11:6; 29:60; see CREATION). The 
Quran asserts that God is the creator of 
every living creature (Q 2:29). The beasts 
which God has dispersed in the heavens 
and the earth are given special mention in 
the Qur'an as divine signs (Q 2:1645 31:10; 
42:29; 45:45 cf. also Q 25:49). God created 
animals (dabba) from water (Q 24:45), Just as 
he created every living thing (shay’ hayy, 
Q 21:30). No further remarks about the ori- 
gin of life are found in the Qur'an. God 
created pairs of every living thing (Q 43:12 
and 51:49 refer to couples and hence to the 
different species of living beings), which 
should be interpreted as a reference to 
males and females. Q 53:45 definitely makes 
a distinction between the two sexes. Herd 
animals close to man are explicitly empha- 
sized (Q 16:5; 36:71). Four of the animals 
usually driven to pasture — sheep, goats, 
camels and cattle (Q 6:143-4; 39:6) — were 
said to have been created in pairs. Gregari- 
ous animals are of great importance. 
When Satan wanted to lead humankind 
astray, he planned to cut the ears of camels 
with the intention of changing an animal 
which God had created (Q 4:119). Further- 
more, God instructed Noah (q.v.) to take 
two examples of all the animal species 
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onto his ark to save them from drowning 
(Q 23:27). Just like men, animals (dabba) and 
birds form communities (umam, Q 6:38, a 
reference to groups of animals of the same 
species living together), which will be as- 
sembled before God (Q 42:29). The follow- 
ing passages seem to indicate that animals 
will be resurrected, although this is never 
explicitly stated. 

God subjected his whole creation (q.v.), 
including animals, to men (Q 22:65; 45:13) 
and also provided men with cattle 
(Q 26:133). Therefore animals must have 
been created in order to serve men, espe- 
cially the domestic animals and those 
driven to pasture. Q 16:5-8 refers to these 
two main uses for animals, to carry loads 
and to warm and feed men. Furthermore, 
horses, mules, asses and camels are to be 
ridden (Q 6:14.23 22:27; 36:72; 40:79-80). 
Men regard horses as desirable property 
(Q 3:14), but they are only appurtenances of 
the life of this world and should not be es- 
teemed too highly. There are also passages 
in the Qur’an referring to animal products 
like pure milk from the belly of animals 
(Q 16:66; 23:21; 36:73), skins (Q 16:80) and 
the healing power of honey (Q 16:69). All of 
these benefits exemplify God’s concern for 
humanity. Animals are of still further use 
for men as adornments. Q 16:8 refers ex- 
plicitly to horses, mules and asses in this re- 
gard. Q 35:12, in an apparent reference to 
pearls, speaks of the wearing of adorn- 
ments coming from the depths of the sea 
(Q 22:23; 35:33). Coral (q.v.) in particular 1s 
described as pleasing to look at (Q. 55:58; 
56:23; 76:19). Q 16:6 describes the pleasure 
one has in looking at cattle when they are 
brought home or driven out to pasture. 
Thus it seems to have also been God’s in- 
tention to create animals for the aesthetic 
enjoyment of man. 

Naturally, all of the animals are at God’s 
disposal: “There is not a beast but he takes 
it by the forelock” (Q 11:56). God sends 
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down rain to revive dead land and slake 
the thirst of his creation (Q 25:48-9; cf. 
10:24; see AGRICULTURE AND VEGETA- 
TION). By his order, flocks are led to pasture 
(Q 20:54). The bee is following God’s com- 
mand when it makes its home in the moun- 
tains, trees and manmade structures and 
eats from the various fruits (Q 16:68-9). Ani- 
mals benefit man in many ways and stand 
as proof of God’s benevolence toward 
man, who, according to the Islamic view- 
point, stands in the center of creation and 
dominates the universe, having precedence 
over all other creatures (cf. Q 17:70). Even 
animal products coming out of the sea, 
such as pearls and corals, represent God’s 
mercy (Q 55:22). 


Animals in Islamic law 
The Quran includes many regulations for 
the use of animals and animal products, as 
well as for hunting. The quintessence of 
these regulations is that animals are a ben- 
efit to humankind, either as food or as sac- 
rifices. Man is allowed to kill animals to 
keep himself alive. He may eat animals on 
condition that they are lawful (halal) and 
that they fall into the category of “good 
things” (tayyibal, cf. Q 21172; 7:1573 23:51). 
Furthermore, they must be slaughtered in 
accordance with the law, although the 
Quran itself offers no information regard- 
ing the technical details of this operation 
(see CONSECRATION OF ANIMALS). 

The Quran provides the basic outline of 
Islamic dietary law, emphasizing the un- 
lawful over the lawful foods. A number of 
verses (Q 2:1733 5:3, 145; 16:115; cf. 6:118-9, 
121; 22:34) prohibit the consumption of 
carcasses, blood, and pork as well as any 
other meat over which any name other 
than God’s has been invoked. The Quran 
explicitly mentions what is unlawful while 
everything else is assumed to be lawful and 
permitted (cf. Q 5:1; 6:119) and even the for- 
bidden foods are permitted in emergencies 
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(Q 2:1733 6:119; 16:115). The only foods ex- 
plicitly characterized as lawful in the Qur- 
’an are animals taken from fresh or salt 
water (Q 16:14; 35:12). The consumption of 
poultry and veal are mentioned in contexts 
that indicate that they specifically are not 
forbidden. Poultry will be the food of the 
blessed in paradise (Q 56:21) and Abraham 
(q.v.) fed the flesh of a calf to his angelic 
guests (Q 11:69). Dishes eaten by Jews and 
Christians are also permitted to Muslims 
except for those which are specifically for- 
bidden (q.v.), such as pork. 

Islamic dietary restrictions are portrayed 
as a relaxation of both the customs ob- 
served by the pagan Arabs (Q 6:138) and 
the Jewish dietary law (Q 6:146, 4:160), 
which is described as prohibiting the eating 
of animals having claws and certain kinds 
of fat from cattle and small livestock. The 
Jewish prohibitions had already been par- 
tially abrogated by Jesus (q.v.; Q 3:50; see 
ABROGATION). 

Q 22:36 refers to sacrificial camels (budn) 
as signs (sha‘@ir) of God (see stGns). The 
sacrificial animals (hady) mentioned in Q 5:2 
and 5:97 should probably be identified as 
camels and sheep. The Qur'an prohibits 
the bloodless sacrifices or consecrations 
practiced in pre-Islamic times in which an- 
imals were set free and allowed to go wher- 
ever their impulses led them (Q 5:103). 
These animals are privileged creatures that 
were neither milked nor ridden. According 
to the most common interpretation of the 
relevant Arabic terms, the animals which 
could serve as a bloodless consecration in 
the past were a she-camel which has borne 
five young ones, the last one being male 
(bahira); a she-camel subject to the owner’s 
vow (sa tba); the only male descendant of a 
goat which had also given birth to three fe- 
male kids (wasila); a camel having offspring 
old enough to be ridden; or a stallion 
which has sired ten foals (hami). 

As for hunting, animals living within the 
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sacred precincts (q.v.) around Mecca are 
taboo (Q 5:1). The prescription declares 
that the hunting of land animals within 
this area is forbidden, while aquatic ani- 
mals remain lawful (Q 5:95). According to 
the Qur’an, this prohibition is nothing less 
than a test God is imposing on man (Q 5:1, 
94-6). It is interesting to note that all of the 
quranic references to punishment and 
compensations having to do with animals 
concern the pilgrimage (q.v.) to the Ka‘ba 
(q.v.) in Mecca (5:94-5). 

The quranic dietary regulations are nei- 
ther completely nor systematically pre- 
sented. The rules concerning slaughtering 
and hunting are also not very detailed. 
This situation may be a reflection of a de- 
bate or dialogue over dietary regulations 
occurring between the Muslims and the 
Jews of Medina (q.v.; see also JEws AND 
Jupatsm), since the rules offered by the 
Quran appear to be answers to particular 
questions raised in that environment and 
do not constitute a full-fledged dietary 
code. Thus, many vital questions awaited 
the attention of later scholars for answers. 
In order to elaborate and systematize the 
isolated qur’anic injunctions, the experts in 
Islamic law turned to the practice of the 
Prophet as documented in the hadith. Ini- 
tially, the passages concerning animals in 
the hadith received little attention, but 
when the jurists tried to draw up a com- 
plete dietary code, emphasis was also 
placed on what the Prophet himself had 
said about animals. It was then that the rel- 
evant and appropriate passages became of 


interest and hence of real importance. 


Animals as signs of God’s omnipotence and 
warnings of punishment 
Animals were created because of God’s be- 
nevolence and goodwill toward human- 
kind. Moreover, their existence is proof of 
God’s omnipotence and wisdom. He is the 
one who has the power to create life and to 
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destroy it (cf. Q 3:27). The Qur'an particu- 
larly emphasizes the marvelous flight of 
birds which are kept in the air by God 

(Q 16:79; 67:19). There are also tales about 
the events of the past which illustrate 
God’s omnipotence and in which animals 
figure. Manna and quails were sent down 
to the Children of Israel (q.v.; Q 2:57; 7:160; 
20:80). The dog of the Seven Sleepers is 
mentioned (Q 18:18; see MEN OF THE CAVE). 
There is also a similar story of a man who 
was brought back to life after one hundred 
years and instructed to look at his ass, 
among other things, so that he could ap- 
preciate how much time had passed 

(Q 2:259). God brought to life four dead 
birds before the eyes of Abraham (q.v.; 

Q 2:260). There has been only one living 
being who on one special occasion God 
permitted to create life and this was Jesus. 
He created figures like birds from clay and 
then breathed upon them, bringing them 
to life (Q 3:49; 5:110). Therefore, Jesus is 
privileged. Although not a part of the New 
Testament, in the apocrypha we do find a 
story about the young Jesus creating twelve 
sparrows from clay on the Sabbath. 

Here, one may see a relation between 
animals which are signs of God’s omni- 
potence and those which are symbols 
representing warnings and admonitions. 
Animals are frequently cited when human- 
kind is commanded to fear God’s punish- 
ment. God may let the animals needed by 
men perish in order to call them to ac- 
count for their misdeeds (Q 16:61; 35:45; 
during the events of the Apocalypse (q.v.), 
even camels ten months with young will be 
untended, cf. Q 81:4). On the other hand, 
animals are powerful signs to convert the 
infidels and make them observe God’s 
commands. In this connection, the unbe- 
liever is instructed to examine a camel to 
realize God’s greatness (Q 88:17) and we are 
warned that sinners “will not enter the 


Garden until a camel passes through the 
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eye of a needle” (Q7:40; cf. Matt 19:24, 
Mark 10:25, and also Luke 18:25, not refer- 
ring to sinners but to the rich). 

As for the warnings, the Qur'an cites in- 
stances in history in which animals play 
different roles (see also PUNISHMENT STO- 
RIES; WARNING). The people of ‘Thamid 
(q.v.) were punished after they hamstrung a 
she-camel the prophet Salih (q.v.) had 
brought forth to demonstrate the power of 
God (Q7:73-9). In this case, an animal led 
to God’s intervention. There are many dif- 
ferent occasions when God used animals as 
instruments to guide men toward the good 
or the bad. God sent plagues of locusts, 
lice and frogs to punish the sinful Egyp- 
tians who thought themselves mighty 
(Q7:133). God also dispatched the raven 
which showed Cain how to hide the corpse 
of his brother Abel (Q 5:31; see CAIN AND 
ABEL). As a punishment for impiety, God 
transformed human beings into swine and 
apes for worshipping evil (Q 5:60) and some 
Jews were transformed into detestable apes 
as punishment for breaking the Sabbath 
(Q 2:65; 7:166). In reference to more recent 
times, Q 105 describes the military expedi- 
tion of the Abyssinian general Abraha 
(q.v.) to Mecca (ca. 570 C.E.) on which oc- 
casion the Abyssinians were accompanied 
by at least one elephant. In their raid 
against the Meccans, the Muslims had 
horses at their disposal (Q 8:60). Flocks of 
birds attacked and destroyed the army of 
the people of the elephant (Q 105:3-4; see 
also AByssINIA). In another passage speak- 
ing of the successes of the early Muslims, 
God reminds them that he alone is respon- 
sible: “You spurred neither horse nor 
camel” (Q 59:6). Even Satan musters horses 
(Q17:64). 

Many of the animals found in the Bible 
are also mentioned in the Qur'an to show 
God’s authority, omnipotence and wisdom. 
The staff of Moses (q.v.) was turned into a 


snake as a divine sign. (The serpent is 
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called thu ‘ban in Q7:107; 26:32, but Aayya in 
Q 20:20. Minor differences in the versions 
of the story itself are neglected in this arti- 
cle.) Solomon (q.v.) understands the speech 
of an ant advising caution to his fellows 

(Q 27:18.) The jinn (q.v.) learned that Solo- 
mon had died when a termite (dabbat al- 
ard) ate away the staff his body had been 
leaning on (Q 34:14). A fish (a whale?, hat, 

Q 21:87-8; 37:14.2-5; 68:48-9; niin, Q 21:87-8) 
swallowed Jonah (q.v.) and then cast him in 
the desert. 

In the Qur'an, we find further references 
to legendary events dealing with animals. 
There are references to the cow being sac- 
rificed by the Israelites by order of Moses 
(Q 2:67-71). The intended breakfast of 
Moses on his journey with the wise man to 
reach the junction of the two seas is a fish 
(Q 18:61-3; see KHADIR/KHIDR). Birds are 
gathered as troops by Solomon, in addition 
to men and jinn (Q 27:17-20, followed by 
the story of the hoopoe). Birds are seen in 
a dream which Joseph (q.v.) interprets 
(Q 12:36, 41). The dog of the Seven Sleep- 
ers is mentioned four times but is never 
named (Q 18:18, 22). David (q.v.) and Solo- 
mon ruled in a case in which the sheep of 
one shepherd wandered into the field of 
someone else (Q 21:78). David also settled a 
dispute between two brothers over the 
ownership of another sheep (Q 38:23-4). In 
the narrative on Joseph, his brothers play 
on their father’s fear that Joseph would be 
eaten by a wolf by claiming that a wolf 
had killed him (Q 12:13-7). 

Nevertheless, God grants grace and pos- 
sesses unlimited compassion, e.g. toward 
the Israelites who have taken as a god the 
golden calf (Q 2:521-4, 92-3; 7:148, 152; 
20:88; see CALF OF GOLD). Humankind 
should not forget about the goodness of 
God. They should turn to him, praise him, 
adore and worship him and confess their 
dependence on him (see ADORATION; 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION; WORSHIP). 
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This is the reason that the Qur'an offers a 
number of arguments derived from history 
and from nature (Q 2:116, everything is sub- 
missive to God; 17:4.45 24:415 43:12; 59:24; 
61:1; 62:1; 64:1, everyone in the heavens 
and on earth gives glory to God). The ani- 
mals (every dabba, Q 16:49; 22:18) worship 
God by prostrating themselves, including 
the birds, which do so while flying (Q 24:41). 


The birds as well as mountains sing his 


praises (Q 34:10; cf. 38:19). 


Animals as symbols and objects of comparisons 
In certain cases, we find animals referred 
to in analogies. The flames of hell throw 
out sparks as large as castles the color of 
“yellow camels” (jumala suf, Q.77:32-3). The 
word dharra means a “tiny particle,” an 
“atom,” a “grain” or an “ant.” God does 
not do an ant’s weight of wrong (Q 4:40). 
Something as tiny as an ant does not es- 
cape God’s attention (Q 10:61). Those who 
have done an ant’s weight of good or evil 
(q.v.) will see it on the day of judgment 
(Q. 99:7-8; see LAST JUDGMENT). Other small 
insects are symbols of the insignificant and 
trivial. The idols (see IDOLS AND IMAGES) 
people had formerly worshipped cannot 
create even a “fly” (dhubab, Q 22:73). God 
“does not disdain to coin a simile (q.v.) 
from a gnat” (ba da, Q 2:26). 

As for the comparison of men with ani- 
mals or the metaphorical use of animals in 
the Qur'an, it is worth noting that negati- 
vity and deprecation predominate. It is 
chiefly the sinners and infidels who are 
compared to animals. Those who have dis- 
believed and those who do not want to be- 
lieve (Q 8:55) and the metaphorically deaf 
and dumb who do not understand (Q 8:22) 
are the worst of beasts (dawabb). In hell, 
the infidels will drink boiling water the way 
a camel crazy with thirst (him) drinks 
(Q56:55). Unbelievers are more misguided 
and heedless than cattle (an‘@m) and are 
even further astray than cattle (Q 7:179; 
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25:44). They even eat as cattle do, oblivious 
to anything else (Q 47:12). The Jews, who do 
not understand or adhere to the laws of 
the Torah (q.v.), are like an ass carrying 
books (Q 62:5). On the day of judgment, 
sinners will be like startled asses fleeing 
from a mighty lion (gaswara, Q 7450-1). 
Those who choose for themselves benefac- 
tors other than God are to be likened to 
the spider (q.v.) because it chooses for itself 
the frailest of houses (Q 29:41). An unflat- 
tering comparison with animals also occurs 
in Q2:171: “A simile of those who disbe- 
lieved is like someone calling to goats, 
something which hears nothing but a call- 
ing and a shouting [without comprehen- 
sion].” In Q7:176, one of the infidels is 
compared to a dog that lolls out its tongue 
“whether you attack him... or leave him 
alone.” If anyone associates anything with 
God, it is as if he fell down from heaven 
and the birds snatched him away or the 
wind swept him to a remote place (Q 22:31). 
Furthermore, on the day of judgment, 
men will come forth from the tombs as if 
“they were locusts scattered abroad” 
(Q.54:7) and people will be “like moths scat- 
tered” (Q 101:4). Those who disbelieve and 
behave arrogantly will not enter the garden 
until “a camel passes through the eye of a 
needle” (Q 7:40). 


The zoological elements of the Qur’an 
Very little zoological information is found 
in the Qur'an. Zoological realities based 
on actual observation are not offered in the 
Quran. The Qur’an does not describe ani- 
mals in any depth and only very few pas- 
sages refer to animal behavior. Remark- 
ably, where we do find zoological accounts 
is mainly in reference to insects. The spider 
chooses the frailest of houses (Q 29:41). 
God commanded the bee, in the siira 
named after the insect: “Take as houses the 
mountains, the trees and the arbors men 
erect. Then eat all of the fruits” 
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(Q 16:68-g). These verses show awareness 
of the natural environment spiders and 
bees inhabit. The mention of the termite 
(dabbat al-ard) gnawing Solomon’s staff dis- 
plays knowledge of its eating habits 

(Q 34:14). Locusts are described as “scat- 
tered abroad” (Q 54:7). 

The qur’anic descriptions of animal be- 
havior are very basic and for the most part 
are confined to commonly-known matters. 
The Quran also draws upon popular 
pseudo-zoological lore, e.g. some animals 
are able to talk. ‘Three animals speak in the 
presence of Solomon, who understands 
their language (Q 27:16, 18, 22-6). As was 
mentioned above, Solomon understood the 
words of an ant advising the other ants to 
avoid being stepped on (Q 27:18). Solomon 
was said to know the speech of birds as 
well (Q 27:22-6). In fact, it is a hoopoe — an 
exotic looking bird indigenous to most of 
the old world — who informs Solomon 
about the Queen of Sheba, her magnifi- 
cent trappings and her heathen ways 
(Q 27:22-6; see also SHEBA; BILQIS). The 
bird then bore a letter from Solomon to 
the Queen. This story was a favorite of the 
commentators and was considerably elabo- 
rated in later literature. The fourth animal 
able to speak is the beast of the Apocalypse 
(dabba min al-ard, “the beast coming out of 
earth,” Q 27:82) which has not yet spoken, 
but eventually will. There is no informa- 
tion in the Qur’4n about what this beast 
will look like or what it will do. Neverthe- 
less, later commentators, basing their ac- 
counts on the prophetic hadith, are able to 
provide a fairly detailed description of it. 
Apart from the beast of the Apocalypse 
(q.v.) and the aforementioned birds (ababil) 
which destroyed the army of the People of 
the Elephant (q.v.), no other mythical and 
theriomorphic beings are mentioned in the 
Qur'an. While the Qur'an does not per- 
sonify animals, in a very few instances ani- 


mals appear as primary actors. ‘The most 
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notable exceptions are King Solomon’s 
hoopoe (Q 22:28), Cain’s raven (Q 5:31) and 
the flocks of birds which stymied the Peo- 
ple of the Elephant (Q 105:3) and Solo- 
mon’s ant and termite. However, these ani- 
mals always act to benefit men and none 
actually possesses any individuality. Con- 
sequently, we cannot say that the Qur'an 
offers much information about animal 
behavior. 

The Qur'an, like Arabic zoological litera- 
ture of later centuries, contains no reflec- 
tions on animals for their own sake or in 
connection to purely zoological aims. Ani- 
mals are only examined in respect to hu- 
mankind. The description of animals in 
classical Arabic literature centers on a few 
important points. Only one of these is 
treated in the Qur'an and these are the 
practical components of the legal regula- 
tions. The Qur'an clearly did not provide a 
framework for the zoological research of 
later authors. ‘This fact is indeed striking, 
since the Qur'an contrasts with pre-Islamic 
poetry which is full of descriptions of the 
appearance and behavior of a great num- 


ber of wild and domestic animals. 


Conclusion 
Neither animals nor animal life are a prin- 
cipal theme in the Quran. ‘Though there 
are six siras named after identifiable ani- 
mals, animals are not described in any 
depth. They stand as signs of God’s om- 
nipotence and sometimes play a role in his 
attempts to warn sinful peoples. ‘The 
Qur'an, like later Islamic writing on ani- 
mals, deals with them in relation to man 
and not their life in their natural surround- 
ings. Animals were created to serve hu- 
mankind. Nevertheless, the Qur'an does 
not provide much information on how peo- 
ple should treat animals. Observation of 
animals in their natural surroundings is not 
a qur anic topic. If it had been, it may 
have led to the development of scientific 
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zoology. There are certain passages in the 
Quran which would make us expect far- 
reaching reflections on animals. But even 
in these passages, many details remain un- 
examined or not described. Reflections on 
folk and animal lore are lacking as well. 
Also, the few animals who are mentioned 
in more than a few passages in the Qur'an 
are neither really informative nor detailed. 
Furthermore, the presentation of animals 
sometimes seems inconsistent. For instance, 
cattle adore the Lord, but when mentioned 
in analogies their description is negative. 
Apart from the power of speaking, animals 
are not personified and they never bear 
personal names. Animals have no individ- 
ual existence in the Qur'an. What is more, 
the Qur'an displays a decidedly urban atti- 
tude towards animals. ‘This attitude is also 
prominent in later Arabic prose writings on 
animals. Within this literature as well, nu- 
merous accounts of animals are collected 
without any real scientific research. 

The qur’anic view of animals created the 
Islamic tendency toward anthropocen- 
trism. According to this viewpoint, animals 
are beholden to humankind in principle 
and must be seen in relation to men. 
Therefore, the animal’s right to exist is 
based on its coexistence with men. As a 
consequence, pets were not considered fit 
companions for humans, and they were not 
portrayed as such in either the Qur'an or 


in later Arabic literature. 
Herbert Eisenstein 
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Anointing 


The ritual practice of touching objects or 
persons with scented oils. A practice com- 
mon to various cultures of the ancient 
Near East, anointing is typically done on 
festive occasions and avoided during peri- 
ods of fasting and mourning, although it is 
used in burials. It has also been a ritual act 
of the dedication of an individual to the 
deity. In the ancient Near East, kingship 
especially was conferred formally through 
anointing rather than through a crown or 
other fabricated symbols. The practice of 
anointing was then extended to the priest- 
hood in the person of the high priest who 
adopted many of the roles of the king. It is 
in that context that the anointing of David 
(q.v.) in ancient Israel and the image of 
Jesus (q.v.) as the anointed one — in 
Greek, the “Christ”, and Hebrew, the 
“Messiah” — were developed. The Chris- 
tian usage carries a deeper sense than that 
of the simple act of being anointed. It con- 
veys also the eschatological idea of the 
promised redeemer. 

In Arabic, duhn can be used in the sense 
of anointing oil and that may be the 
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meaning reflected in Q 23:20, “a tree issu- 
ing from the Mount of Sinai that bears oil 
(duhn) and flavoring for foods.” In the com- 
mon use of the word duhn, however, there 
appears to be no particular religious signif- 
icance. It is used in connection with the 
anointing of one’s moustache, face or hair 
with oil, perhaps specifically sesame oil, or 
an ointment. Zayl, another word for oil, 
perhaps specifically olive oil, has the sense 
of an oil for burning, certainly when used 
in Q 24:35, “whose oil well-nigh would 
shine, even if no fire touched it.” 

It is in the word masth in reference to 
Jesus, of course, that the prime interest in 
this concept arises. The word is used elev- 
en times in the Qur'an (“the Messiah, 
Jesus, son of Mary (q.v.)” in Q 3:45; 421573 
4:171; “the Messiah, Mary’s son” in Q 5:17, 
72, 753 9:31; “Messiah” in Q 421723 5:17, 725 
9:30) and is a loanword from the Aramaic 
meshiha (see FOREIGN VOCABULARY). The 
sense often attached to that word is “puri- 
fied” or “filled with blessing,” both fairly 
obvious attempts at isolating an appropri- 
ate meaning with little foundation in the 
language and mainly derived from exegesis 
(see Q 19:31 in which Jesus says of himself, 
“He has made me blessed (mubarak) wher- 
ever I be”). The idea of connecting the 
word to “touching,” a root sense in Arabic, 
also produced the idea that Jesus’ touch 
could heal; thus it was suggested that Jesus 
had this power because he had been 
“touched” himself as had the earlier 
prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
Hoop). Al-Firazabadi (Basa %r, iv, 499-505) 
has been able to compile a list of forty-nine 
different meanings for the word masih, indi- 
cating the extent to which the exegetes 
went in order to find an explanation for a 
word which would avoid the Christian 
connotations. In the use of al-masih in ref- 
erence to Jesus in the Qur'an, there is little 
significance given to the sense of “anoint- 


ing” as it had become connected to the 
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Redeemer in Christianity, who is known as 
al-Masith. Vhe common statement that al- 
Masih is understood as a proper name or 
perhaps a title of honor — in the same 
way that “Christ” frequently is understood 
in popular Christianity — would appear 
to be the best conclusion about its occur- 
rence in Q 3:45: “His name (ism) shall be 
the Messiah, Jesus, son of Mary,” although 
the use of the proper article with a non- 
Arabic proper name is unknown in other 
instances. 

The use of the word al-masth in connec- 
tion with the Antichrist (q.v.; see also APOG- 
ALYPSE), the one-eyed al-Masth al-Dajal, 
follows the Syriac usage and does not alter 
the fundamental observation that the an- 
cient idea of “anointed” is very remote 


from any Muslim use of the term al-masih. 
Andrew Rippin 
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Anthropomorphism 


Ascribing human attributes to God. Tash- 


bih, the term most commonly rendered in 
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English as “anthropomorphism,” does not 
appear in the Quran with that meaning. 
The second form of the root sh-b-h appears 
only once, in the passive voice, in reference 
to Jesus’ death: “They did not kill him nor 
did they crucify him, but it appeared to 
[ Jesus’ followers that they had]” (Q 4:157). 
The sixth form occurs nine times, predom- 
inantly denoting “likeness,” as in Q 2:70: 
“To us all cows look alike.” The form tasha- 
baha also connotes ascribing associates to 
God (Q 13:16). It also appears in Q 3:7, 
which distinguishes between the ambigu- 
ous verses of the Qur'an (mutashabihat) and 
the clear verses (muhkamdal, see AMBIGUOUS). 
Another expression of anthropomor- 
phism was found in the ontological claim 
by some Muslims that God has a physical 
body (jism). Corporealism (tajstm) was not 
based on any occurrence of the term with 
that sense in the Qur'an but rather on liter- 
al understandings of qur’anic descriptions 
of God as having a physical body and also 
on the ground that God exists and only 
that which has physical extension can exist. 
Nonetheless, references in the Qur’an gave 
rise to the image of God having a human 
form. Often cited were such passages as 
the Throne Verse (Q 2:255; cf. 20:5; see 
THRONE OF GOD) which suggests that God 
is seated on a throne in heaven and the 
passages that suggest God has hands (e.g. 
Q 3:73; 5:64; 48:10) and eyes (e.g. Q 20:39; 
52:48; 54:14). Quite early on, those who ac- 
cepted literal meanings of passages in the 
Quran that likened God to humans were 
labeled by their opponents as anthropo- 
morphists (mushabbihin). 


The background of Islamic anthropomorphism 
The topic of likening God or gods to hu- 
mans was already well-known in the Mid- 
dle East prior to the rise of Islam, both in 
Christianity and in Judaism. It had been 
discussed much earlier by the Greeks. The 
poet Xenophanes (fl. ca. 570-470 B.c.E.), in 
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his criticism of the anthropomorphism of 
Homer and Hesiod (fl. ca. 700 B.G.E.), 
claimed that God could in no way be like 
human beings. ‘This led, as H. Wolfson has 
argued (Philo, 1, 125), to a struggle between 
the popular conception of Olympic deities 
in human form on the one side and the ab- 
stract philosophical conceptions on the 
other. The latter came to be expressed 
through allegorical interpretations of the 
human representations of the gods, a solu- 
tion not unlike the one argued by Mu'ta- 
zilite theologians in Islamic discussions 

of the question. In certain passages the 
Hebrew Bible portrays God in human 
terms, with hands (e.g. Jsa 41:13) and feet 
(Kech 14:4) and so on; but Hebrew scripture 
in other passages distances God from hu- 
man likeness (Isa 40:25, 46:5; Ps 89:7). As 
with the Greeks, opposition to anthropo- 
morphic understandings of God in the 
Hebrew Bible was strongest among philos- 
ophers like Philo (d. ca. 50) and later ‘Tal- 
mudic scholars. Among the Church Fa- 
thers, it was the less educated monks who 
asserted the anthropomorphic conceptions 
of God. Clement of Alexandria (d. ca. 215) 
and Origen (d. ca. 254), under the influ- 
ence of Philo and perhaps the Greek phi- 
losophers, rejected anthropomorphism on 
theological grounds. 

The formation of the discourse on an- 
thropomorphism and corporealism in the 
first three centuries of Islam in many ways 
resembles the earlier discussions among the 
Christians, Jews and pagan Greeks. It was 
Plotinus (d. ca. 270) who said in the Enne- 
ads, “The One 1s, in truth, beyond all state- 
ment; whatever you say would limit it...” 
(5, 11, 1215). In the early second/eighth 
century, the church father John of Damas- 
cus (d. 749), under the employ of the 
Umayyad chancery, included in his De fide 
orthodoxa a chapter on the human need to 
conceive of God metaphorically in human 
terms (A.J. Wensinck, Muslim creed, 68). Al- 
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though some Neoplatonic and Christian 
influence on Muslim thinking in this re- 
gard is possible, the earliest statements of 
the problem in Islam are clearly linked to 
disputes about how to interpret passages in 
the Qur’an that ascribe, or seem to ascribe, 
human attributes to God. Moreover, since 
the great majority of Muslim speculative 
theologians (mutakallimin) denied anthro- 
pomorphism, the textual record of this dis- 
pute is accordingly biased against those 
who held that God may be described liter- 
ally in human terms. The critique of an- 
thropomorphism among those who denied 
the anthropomorphic doctrine of God was 
expressed by the term /a {il (divesting God 
of all human attributes). In point of fact, 
most of the speculative theologians and 
their opponents who disputed this doctrine 
found ways to hedge extreme positions of 
totally affirming or totally denying the hu- 
man attributes of God. Tashbih and ta ‘til 
became terms of opprobrium used ascrip- 
tively, rather than descriptively, as accusa- 
tions against theological opponents. 


Anthropomorphism in early and medieval Islam 
The context of the earliest expressions of 
anthropomorphic views of God is difficult 
to establish with precision. Although it is 
possible to speak in general terms of the 
way theological movements, such as 
Ash‘ari or Mu'tazilis (q.v.) or the Hanbalt 
scholars of hadith (muhaddithiin), ap- 
proached the problem of anthropomor- 
phism, it is more accurate to analyze how 
individual theologians stated the problem 
and often that must be based on textual 
evidence as scant as one or more brief 
quotations preserved in later sources. 

Muslim heresiographical sources locate 
the first arguments in favor of the position 
that God lacks human attributes, that is, 
denying anthropomorphic views of God, 
in the tumultuous final decade of the civil 
war during the second quarter of the 
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second/eighth century that brought the 
Umayyad Arab kingdom down and ush- 
ered in the ‘Abbasid age. Two rather shad- 
owy figures among the earliest theologians 
were said to have advanced arguments 
against anthropomorphism: Ja‘d b. Dir- 
ham, who was put to death for his hetero- 
dox religious views around the year 126/ 
744, and Jahm b. Safwan, who also was ex- 
ecuted in 128/745 for his religious teach- 
ings. The theological views of Jahm are 
better attested by later heresiographers. 
According to the heresiographer al-Shah- 
rastani (d. 548/1153), Jahm said it is not 
possible to describe the Creator by an at- 
tribute by which his creatures are described 
because this would entail likening God to 
his creatures (Milal, 1, 86). Abii 1-Hasan al- 
Ash‘ari (d. 324/936) quotes Jahm and some 
of the Zaydi Shiis as saying that God can- 
not be described as a thing (shay?) because 
a created thing has a likeness to other cre- 
ated things (Magalat, 181). Al-Ash‘art 
quotes an argument from Jahm that identi- 
fies him also as an anti-corporealist: God 
cannot be a thing because a thing, accord- 
ing to Jahm, is an existent body and God 
cannot be so described (Magqalat, 4.94). 
Modern scholars have suspected that Jahm 
was influenced by the Neoplatonic doctrine 
of the unique Transcendent One (R.M. 
Frank, Neoplatonism, 399-402; B. Abraha- 
moy, Anthropomorphism, 12). One can infer 
from the later association of the attack 
against anthropomorphism with such het- 
erodox figures as Ja‘d and Jahm that in the 
emerging orthodoxy of the late Umayyad 
period anthropomorphic conceptions of 
God must have been well established. 
Denying that God had human attributes 
entailed more than mere theological con- 
flict. R. Strothmann has pointed out that 
third/ninth-century Mu‘tazilis in Bagh- 
dad accused the pro-‘Uthman party, 
known as the “rising generation” (nabita) 
among the speculative theologians, of pro- 
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fessing anthropomorphic views of God. 
Political conflict played a role that one can 
identify in these early theological conflicts 
but not always describe in much depth or 
detail. 

Those often accused of anthropomor- 
phism, the collectors and teachers of the 
prophetic hadith, were known as the “ad- 
herents of hadith” (ashab al-hadith, ahl al- 
hadith). The extreme literalists were often 
referred to contemptuously by Mu‘tazilt 
and Ash‘ari theologians as hashwiyya (de- 
rived from hashwa, forcemeat) because they 
accepted anthropomorphic descriptions of 
God in the Qur'an “without [asking] how” 
(bi-la kayf). The defense of their views re- 
garding anthropomorphism is often traced 
to Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855) whose 
statements on anthropomorphism were de- 
scribed in the next generation by al-Ash‘ari 
(d. 324/935) in his Magqalat (pp. 290-7). 
There al-Ash‘ari reports that the “adher- 
ents of the hadith and sunna (q.v.)” — re- 
ferring in this context to the followers of 
Ibn Hanbal — confess “without [asking] 
how, that God is on his throne, just as He 
said [in the Qur'an] — “The Beneficent 
One, who is seated on his throne’ 

[Q 20:5] — and that he has two hands” 
(Magalat, 290). Although Ibn Hanbal and 
the adherents of hadith generally rejected 
the Muttazili doctrine of purifying God of 
all human attributes, he is also counted 
among those who rejected the doctrine of 
anthropomorphism. Indeed, the Hanbalt 
method of dealing with troublesome theo- 
logical claims by not attempting to explain 
them rationally often led to the stance of 
affirming neither of two conflicting views. 
Al-Shahrastani tells us that Ahmad b. Han- 
bal and other adherents of hadith took a 
more moderate position, affirming their 
belief in everything revealed in the Quran 
and authentic hadith while at the same 
time asserting that God is not like any of 
his creatures (Milal, 1, 104). Some of the 
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early Imami (‘Iwelver) Shris — referred to 
by Mu‘tazilis, Ash‘aris and others as “turn- 
coats” (rafida) — on the other side, asserted 
both corporealism, i.e. God has a physical 
body, and anthropomorphism, i.e. God’s 
body is like a human body. The later 
Imamt Shr‘its who studied theology (kalam) 
with Mu'tazili teachers did not affirm an- 
thropomorphism (al-Ash‘art, Maqalat, 
34-5). Another early Muslim sect accused 
of anthropomorphism and corporealism 
was the Karramiyya, a group that began in 
Khurasan in the first half of the third/ 
ninth century and continued to attract fol- 
lowers until the Mongol devastation of the 
seventh/thirteenth century. 

Beyond the ascription of anthropomor- 
phism to these sects, certain individuals 
among the early theologians were also ac- 
cused of holding and defending such 
views. Opposing such views were the ma- 
jority of the theologians of the Mu‘tazili, 
Ash‘art and Maturidi schools. Also, the 
second/eighth-century Qur’an exegete, 
Muaqatil b. Sulayman, was accused by later 
Muslims of holding anthropomorphic 
views of God, but the recent publication of 
his qur’anic commentary (tafsir) indicates 
that he understood some of the seemingly 
anthropomorphic passages in the Qur'an 
figuratively (B. Abrahamov, Anthropomor- 
phism, 4-6). 

The problems of anthropomorphism and 
corporealism lay at the heart of the dis- 
putes about God in Islamic theology. For 
some, such as the more extreme Imami 
Shiis, anthropomorphic and corporealistic 
notions of God were necessary ontologic- 
ally; for they believed that God could not 
be said to exist unless he had physical ex- 
tension in space and time. Yet, as the 
Muttazilites and other theologians argued, 
a God limited by a body could not be om- 
nipresent. For the extremists among the 
Sunni adherents of hadith, asserting an- 


thropomorphic views of God seems to 
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have been more a matter of fideism based 
on scriptural literalism (tamthil). Such 
crude literalism could be attacked by refer- 
ence to the Quran itself. Q 42:11, for exam- 
ple, says of God: “nothing is like him” 
(laysa ka-mithlihi shay’un). For the theolo- 
gians who attacked anthropomorphism, 
the discourse became more abstract and 
specialized over the problem of divine at- 
tributes. The Mu'tazili and Ash‘ari theolo- 
gians generally disagreed with each other 
as to why anthropomorphism was a matter 
of theological error. Inasmuch as they de- 
nied that it was possible for God to possess 
human or any attributes, the majority of 
the Muttazilis adopted a doctrine of God 
via negativa. Al-Ash‘ari described the Mu'ta- 
zilt view in the third/ninth century as God 
“Is not comparable with humans and does 
not resemble creatures in any respect” 
(Magalat, 155). The Mu'tazilis also ad- 
vanced the concept of tanzih, the declara- 
tion that God is free of any impurities such 
as the ascription of human attributes to 
him. Al-Ash‘ari himself, following scholars 
of hadith (muhaddithin) like Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, argued that what the Qur'an 
states about God — such as passages ref- 
erring to God’s eyes, feet, hands, face and 
seated body — should be accepted as true 
“without [asking] how,” thus neither af- 
firming the anthropomorphic or non- 
anthropomorphic interpretations (B. Abra- 
hamov, Anthropomorphism, 6). 
Anthropomorphic passages in the Qur'an 
basically posed a problem in hermeneutics, 
for the question that remained for all but 
the most crude literalists (mumaththilin) was 
how these qur’anic passages could be inter- 
preted without violating the divine nature. 
The Mu'tazilis took the position that God’s 
word, i.e. the Quran, must be rational and 
therefore the rational, i.e. true, meaning of 
the anthropomorphic and ambiguous 
(mutashabihat) passages must be determined 
allegorically or figuratively. This is the her- 
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meneutical principle behind allegorical in- 
terpretation (ta wil). Eventually Ash‘ari and 
Shr exegetes came to prefer allegorical 
over literal methods of interpreting the 
Qur’an (S. Wasserstrom, Between Muslim and 
Jew, 136-53). Like Ibn Hanbal, al-Ash‘art 
also claimed that the anthropomorphic 
passages in the Qur’an must be accepted 
“without asking how.” Yet, in the Book of 
the sparkle (Katab al-Luma‘, 9) he offers a 
rationale for rejecting the claim that God 

is like his creatures: If he were like them 

in any or all respects, he would be, like 
creatures, temporally produced in those 
respects and it is impossible to say this 
about the eternal, uncreated God 

(Luma, 9). 

In contemporary Islamic theology, the 
position usually found is the Ash‘arite 
melding of literalist and rationalist treat- 
ments of the anthropomorphic passages in 
the Qur'an. Among many modernist think- 
ers, the more stringent Mu'tazili denial of 
anthropomorphism is even argued, though 
it is seldom identified as such. See also Gop 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES; EXEGESIS OF THE 


QUR’AN: CLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL. 
Richard C. Martin 
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Antichrist 


In the Islamic tradition, an evil figure who 
will lead people astray (q.v.) in the last days 
and whose advent will be one of the signs 
of the approaching “hour.” The Antichrist 
(al-Dayal, al-Masth al-Dayal) 1s not men- 
tioned in the Quran, but he figures in nu- 
merous hadith that are cited by the classi- 
cal commentators. Although many Jews 
expected an eschatological conflict be- 
tween God’s agents and the forces of evil 
(see ESCHATOLOGY), the belief that those 
forces would be concentrated in a specific 
individual called the Antichrist seems first 
to have arisen in Christian circles shortly 
before the destruction of the temple in 70 
c.£. During that period, there were rumors 
that the Roman emperor Nero (1. 54-68 
c.E.) who had committed suicide in 68 c.£. 
was not dead but had escaped to the East 
and was about to return to recapture the 
Roman empire. As Nero was a notoriously 
cruel man who had instigated the persecu- 
tion of Christians, it is possible that this 
rumor gave rise to the specifically Chris- 
tian belief in the Antichrist (cf. Ascension of 
Isaiah 4:2; Sibylline oracles 4:121; Rv 13:3; 17:8). 


Etymology 

It is likely that the Muslims learned about 
the Antichrist from Syriac-speaking Chris- 
tians as the Arabic dayal almost certainly 
comes from the Syriac daggal which means 
“a liar” or “lying” (see FOREIGN VOCABU- 
LARY). Hence, al-dayal literally means “the 
liar” and al-masth al-dayal “the lying Mes- 
siah.” However, medieval lexicographers 
attempted to derive dayal from an Arabic 
root (Lane, iii, 853). One fanciful sugges- 
tion is that it comes from the verb daala, 


“to cover [a mangy camel] with tar,” 
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because the dayal will in like manner cover 
the earth with his adherents. The claim 
that it comes from a homonym of the same 
verb meaning “to have one eye and one 
eyebrow” is equally implausible, for when 
dqala is used in this sense it is clearly de- 
nominal and means “to resemble the Anti- 
christ.” A third suggestion is that dayal is 
derived from dajala meaning “to gild,” be- 
cause the Antichrist will deceive human- 
kind by covering up the truth, which has 
the merit of giving a sense not far re- 
moved from that of the original Syriac 


term. 


Jewish background 
The English word “Antichrist” comes from 
the Greek antichristos, which is composed of 
two elements: the preposition ani, “in 
place of,” and the noun christos, “Messiah” 
or “anointed one.” However, as in other 
compound words of this sort, the preposi- 
tional element implies that the substitute is 
a counterfeit and that his relationship with 
the real person is antagonistic. Thus the 
Antichrist is not simply a substitute Mes- 
siah, he is a false Messiah, the opponent 
of the genuine one. 

Although the Jews looked for the coming 
of a Messiah, there is no specific mention 
of an Antimessiah in the Hebrew Bible or 
intertestamental Jewish writings. Neverthe- 
less, there are several Old ‘Testament types 
which set a precedent for a belief in this 
figure: 1) Sea monster. Together with the 
ancient Babylonians and Canaanites, the 
Jews believed that before creating the 
world God had vanquished a sea monster 
(e.g. Isa 51:9; Ps 74:13f.). According to 
some authors, the monster still lies dor- 
mant (Amos 9:3; Job 7:12) and will even- 
tually be slain in an eschatological struggle 
(Isa 27:1). 2) Angelic adversary. Probably 
through contact with the Persians, the Jews 
came to believe in Satan (Shaylan, lit. the 
Adversary), a member of the heavenly 
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court whose role is to accuse human beings 
(7b 1:6; ech 3:1). As the devil (q.v.), Satan 
was subsequently identified with the ser- 
pent who brought death into the world 
(Wisd of Solomon 2:24; cf. Gen 3:1-15) and 
Belial, who gains power over all human be- 
ings ( Jub 1:20). According to some authors, 
Belial will be the eschatological enemy who 
will perform signs and wonders and de- 
ceive many before he is finally destroyed 
(Stbylline oracles 3:63-74). 3) Evil human 
ruler. From the sixth century B.c.E. on- 
wards, when Jerusalem was conquered by 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon (r. ca. 605- 
561 B.c.E.), the Jews were increasingly op- 
pressed by foreign rulers. Matters came to 
a head in 168 B.c.£., when the Hellenistic 
king of Syria, Antiochus IV (7. 175-164. 
B.C.E.), erected a statue of the Greek god 
Zeus in the Jewish temple in Jerusalem 

(1 Mace 1:54). The Book of Daniel refers to 
this as “the abomination of desolation” 
(Dan 8:13) and fictionally projects the inci- 
dent into the future so that it marks the last 
of the seventy weeks of years before the 
restoration of God’s people (Dan 9:1-2, 
20-7). 4) False prophet. The Book of Deu- 
teronomy contrasts “the prophet like 
Moses (q.v.)” who must be obeyed (Deut 
18:15-9) with the “false prophet” who will 
lead people astray by performing signs and 
wonders (Deut 13:2-6; 18:20). Originally, 
both descriptions were generic. By the time 
of the New Testament, however, some 
groups, including the Qumran sectaries, 
expected the advent of a specific prophet- 
like-Moses (1@s 9:11). A corollary to this 
was the belief that one or more false 


prophets would be active in the last times. 


Christian background 
The New Testament writers assume that 
Jesus (q.v.) is the Messiah and often refer to 
him as Christ Jesus or Jesus the Christ. 
However, they differ over the nature of the 
eschatological conflict in which he and the 
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Christians will be involved. Features of all 
of the four types from the Old Testament 
are combined in the Johannine apocalypse, 
which purports to be a revelation of those 
things which must soon take place (Rev 1:1). 
It includes a vision of a sea monster (Rev 
13:1-10) which is clearly an allegorical de- 
scription of the Roman empire and the em- 
perors who persecuted Christians. There is 
also a reference to Satan who will lead the 
whole world astray and who 1s identified 
with the devil and the serpent of old (Rev 
12:9). Finally, there are three references to 
the “false prophet” (Rev 16:13; 19:20; 20:10). 

Mark’s gospel, which portrays the escha- 
tological conflict as having already begun 
during Jesus’ ministry, depicts Jesus’ adult 
life as coinciding with the fulfillment of 
time and the approach of God’s kingdom 
(Mark 1:15). Because of this, it portrays the 
eschatological conflict as having already 
begun during his ministry. Thus, the Mar- 
kan Jesus quells a storm on the Sea of Gal- 
ilee, addressing it as if it were a sea mon- 
ster (Mark 4:39), and presents his healings 
and exorcisms as the binding of Satan 
(Mark 3:23-7). Nevertheless, Mark holds 
that there will be other developments in 
the future. When the disciples see “the 
abomination of desolation standing where 
he ought not to be,” they will know that 
the days of tribulation have arrived 
(Mark 13:14-20). The disciples are warned 
that in those days there will be “false 
Christs” (pseudochristot) and “false prophets” 
who will perform signs and wonders and 
seek to lead people astray (Mark 13:21f.) be- 
fore Jesus finally returns on the clouds as 
the Son of Man (Mark 13:26). 

Although Mark does not use the term 
Antichrist, he probably has the Antichrist 
in mind when he employs the Danielic ex- 
pression “the abomination of desolation.” 
In this context, the term can be under- 
stood as a reference to a human embodi- 


ment of evil who will make his stand in the 
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Jerusalem temple as the eschatological ad- 
versary of God. In a similar vein, the au- 
thor of 2 Thess insists that Jesus will not 
return until “the man of lawlessness is re- 
vealed, the son of perdition who opposes 
and exalts himself against every so-called 
god or object of worship, so that he takes 
his seat in God’s temple proclaiming him- 
self to be God” (2 Thess 2:3f.). He further 
states that Jesus will slay him by the breath 
of his mouth (2 Thess 2:8). Some scholars 
still defend the Pauline authorship of this 
letter, but it is probably a pseudonymous 
work written like Mark in the turbulent pe- 
riod immediately before the destruction of 
the temple in 70 c.£. At that time, as men- 
tioned above, there were rumors that Nero 
was about to return and this may have cat- 
alyzed the Christian formulation of the fig- 
ure of the Antichrist. 

The only New Testament writer to em- 
ploy the actual word antichristos is the au- 
thor of the first and second letters of John, 
which were probably written some thirty 
years after the destruction of the Temple: 


Children it is the last hour. You heard that 
the Antichrist is to come. Well now many 
Antichrists have come.... (1 John 2:18) 

Who then is the liar? None other than the 
person who denies that Jesus is the Christ. 
Such is the Antichrist... (1 John 2:22). 

Every spirit which does not profess Jesus 
is not from God. It is rather of the Anti- 
christ (1 John 4:3). 

For many deceivers have gone out into 
the world, those who do not confess that 
Christ has come in the flesh. This is the 
Deceiver and the Antichrist. (2 John 7). 


These passages are striking in the extent to 
which they demythologize the notion of 
the Antichrist. The recipients of the letters 
had been led to await his coming as that of 
a distinct eschatological figure, but the au- 
thor urges them instead to recognize him 
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in the false teachers who have broken with 
the community and who fail to acknowl- 
edge the full humanity of Jesus. 

With some justification, the Fathers of 
the Church assumed that the Markan 
“abomination of desolation” and the Pau- 
line “man of lawlessness” were alternative 
names for the Antichrist. Hence, they in- 
ferred that the Antichrist would come to 
the temple; that he would rule for three 
and a half years (Irenaeus, Against the here- 
Stes, 531-33 cf. Dan 7:25); and that Jesus, 
upon his own return, would dispatch him 
(e.g. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical lectures, 
15:12). Ephraem Syrus (ca. 306-373 G.E.) 
added the interesting detail that the Anti- 
christ will come from Khurasan (Sermo II de 
Jine extremo). Some of these features recur in 
the Islamic tradition. Moreover, in the 
Peshitta — the standard Syriac translation 
of the New Testament — the Greek words 
for “the liar” and “the Antichrist” (in 
1 Jn 2:22) are rendered as daggala and 
mashiha daggala respectively, furnishing a 
precedent for the two ways of rendering 
“the Antichrist” in Arabic. 


The Antichrist in Islamic tradition and qur’anic 

exegesis 
The Sunni collections of hadith contain 
numerous traditions about the Antichrist. 
When these are pieced together, the follow- 
ing picture is obtained. He was born to 
parents who waited thirty years to have a 
son. He is a thick-set man with a ruddy 
face and a mass of very curly hair. He is 
blind in his right eye, which swims in its or- 
bit like a swollen grape. He also has the 
word “unbeliever” (kafir) written on his 
forehead. He is currently chained up on an 
island in the East, where a Companion of 
the Prophet (see COMPANIONS OF THE 
PROPHET) called “Tamim al-Dart” claimed 
to have seen him. The Prophet himself 
dreamed that he saw him circling the 
Ka'ba (q.v.) and he was shown him again 
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on the night of his ascension (q.v.). The 
Antichrist will be released after a six- or 
seven-year war between the Arabs and the 
Byzantines (q.v.) which will culminate in 
the capture of Constantinople. His coming 
will be one of the ten signs (q.v.) which will 
precede the last hour. The signs usually 
listed are smoke; the Antichrist; the beast; 
the rising of the sun from the West; the de- 
scent of Jesus; Gog and Magog (q.v.); a 
landslide in the East; a landslide in the 
West; a landslide in Arabia; and fire burn- 
ing forth from the Yemen. However, some 
reports substitute a violent gale for the de- 
scent of Jesus and others make his descent 
the tenth and final sign. The Antichrist will 
come from the East via Khurasan. He will 
ride a white donkey and will be followed by 
seventy thousand hooded Jews from Is- 
fahan. He will not be able to enter Mecca 
or Medina. He will set out to attack the lat- 
ter but, when he reaches the mountain of 
Uhud (q.v.) outside of Medina, the angels 
will turn his face towards Syria. He will 
have two canals with him, one flowing with 
water and the other with fire. The people 
will believe in him because he will work 
miracles and will bring an abundant supply 
of water, bread and mutton. He will be at 
large for forty days or forty years. Jesus will 
descend in Damascus and will catch up 
with him at the port of Lydda in Palestine, 
where he will kill him with a lance. In addi- 
tion, there are hadith that the Prophet said 
that the person who most resembled the 
Antichrist was a pagan Arab called “Abd 
al-‘Uzza b. Qatan. It is also reported that 
he suspected a Medinese Jew named Ibn 
Sayyad (or Ibn $a‘id) of being the Anti- 
christ. Muhammad is said to have loved 
the tribe of Bana Tamim because they 
would put up the staunchest resistance to 
the Antichrist. He also prayed for refuge 
from the trial of the Antichrist and urged 
his Companions to do the same; and he 
promised that reciting the first (or last) ten 
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verses of stira 18 would offer protection 
against the Antichrist. Many of these de- 
tails are also reported in Shit hadith but 
the Shri belief is that the Antichrist will be 
dispatched by the Mahdi and not by Jesus 
(see SHI'ISM AND THE QUR’AN). 

The folkloric character of much of this 
material suggests that it may have origin- 
ated with Muslim story-tellers long after 
the rise of Islam. However, there is little 
doubt that the Prophet and his Compan- 
ions were concerned about the Antichrist. 
Proof that this must have been an interest 
of theirs may be gleaned particularly from 
the authentic ring of the extensive tradi- 
tions about Ibn Sayyad, a Jew who ap- 
parently indulged in merkavah mysticism. 
Moreover, the difficulty of reconciling 
these traditions with some of the other 
reports tells against their having been 
invented. 

The classical commentators make refer- 
ence to the Antichrist principally in the fol- 
lowing contexts: 1) Traditional accounts of 
the Prophet’s description of the Antichrist 
are mentioned in their commentaries on 
the allusion to Muhammad’s night journey 
in Q17:1. 2) Traditions that indicate that Je- 
sus is alive and will return to kill the Anti- 
christ are cited as evidence that the phrase 
“before his death” in Q 4:159 means before 
Jesus’ death. 3) They use the same tradi- 
tions in connection with Q 3:55 as evidence 
that this verse refers to Jesus’ rapture ra- 
ther than his death. 4) Traditions which list 
all the signs that will precede the final hour 
are contained in their comments on the 
references to Gog and Magog in Q 18:94 
and Q 21:96, to the beast in Q 27:82, and to 
smoke in Q 44:10. 5) They cite the same tra- 
ditions in connection with the references to 
the hour in Q 7:187 and Q 79:42. 6) They 
cite these same traditions of the signs pre- 
ceding the final hour together with those 
which relate that Jesus will kill the Anti- 
christ as evidence that Q 43:61 alludes to Je- 
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sus’ final descent. 7) In their introduction 
to stira 18, they cite traditions, as men- 
tioned above, about the merits of reciting 
its first (or last) ten verses. See also APoc- 
ALYPSE; RESURRECTION. 
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Apocalypse 


Revelation of things to come, especially at 
the end of times, and a religiously-motiv- 
ated form of eschatology (q.v.) with an em- 
phasis upon the cosmic events which will 
occur at the end of the world. Since most 
of the apocalyptic events mentioned in the 
Quran are connected with the resurrec- 
tion (q.v.) of the dead, they are called by 
Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi (d. 606/1210) “the 
portents of the day of resurrection” 
(mugaddimat yawm al-qiyama, Tafsir, ad 

Q 39:68). 


In the Qur'an 
As a prophetic, revealed message, the 
Quran is to a large extent apocalyptic yet 
there are parts of it that carry this theme 
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in a more intense manner. For example, 

Q 81 The Overthrowing (Strat al-Takwir), 
Q 82 The Cleaving (Strat al-Infitar) and 
999 The Earthquake (Strat al-Zilzal) are 
accurately termed “apocalyptic stiras,” in- 
asmuch as they are entirely devoted to the 
portrayal of the upset in the natural order 
of things that will occur at the end of 
times. A good example of this is Q 81:1-14, 
which is considered one of the earliest pas- 
sages with an apocalyptic theme to have 
been revealed: “When the sun will be dark- 
ened, when the stars will be thrown down, 
when the mountains will be set moving, 
when the ten-month pregnant camels will 
be neglected... then will a soul know what 
it has produced.” Nevertheless, other parts 
of the Quran are not necessarily less apoc- 
alyptic. In the earlier stiras in particular, 
the theme of the end of the world and its 
accompanying terrifying phenomena is of- 
ten repeated. Although Muslim and non- 
Muslim qur’anic scholarship — notwith- 
standing their interdependency — do not 
always agree on the order of the revelation 
of these segments of the qur’anic text, 
there is a general consensus that the follow- 
ing apocalyptic passages: Q 5621-56; 75:7-15; 
80:33-42; 8121-14; 82; 83; 84; 89:21-30; 99; 
101 are to be dated to the earlier period 

of revelation (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). Western scholarship, when using 
the classification of 'T. Noldeke and R. 
Blachére, considers the most picturesque 
apocalyptic parts to be from the latter 

part of the first Meccan period and from 
the second Meccan period. In R. Bell’s 
schema, they are attributed to the “early 
Qur’an period.” 

Images of the end of the world in these 
early siras are often quite vivid and con- 
tain colorful descriptions of cosmic events. 
However, given the variety of images de- 
picted in the various stiras, one cannot 


form an exact picture of the events which 
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will occur at the end of times. As R. Paret 
states, on the last day “the earth begins to 
move violently. It staggers, quakes and is 
crushed and flattened. It brings forth what 
is inside of it and empties itself. Like a mi- 
rage the mountains assume variable forms. 
They collapse, are like teased wool and dis- 
integrate into sand and dust. Heaven will 
be like molten metal and be rent asunder, 
split open and full of gaping holes. The 
sun will be coiled up. The moon will 
darken. The sun and moon will be brought 
together. The stars will go out and tumble 
down (or become dull), etc. It would be 
pointless to try to patch together a coher- 
ent and comprehensive account of the 
events on the last day from the different 
statements. The individual stiras must be 
taken separately, just as they originally 
were recited. Indeed, the images of the 
events on the last day are not intended to, 
as it were, depict objective reality or to 
foretell the future exactly in all its details. 
They have been designed and formulated 
with the intention to shock the audience, to 
foreshadow the terror that, at some time in 
the future, on the last day, will seize all of 
creation” (Mohammed, 64-5). In addition to 
these cosmic events, there are other signs 
which will signal the end, e.g. the breaking 
loose of Gog and Magog (q.v.; Q 18:94, 
21:96). God will bring forth from the earth 
a beast that will speak (Q 27:82) and the 
trumpet or horn (sur, e.g. Q 27:87; 36:51; 
39:68; 69:13; 78:18; nagir, Q74:8) will be 
blown to summon every creature. 
Interestingly, the early apocalyptic pas- 
sages do not explicitly mention the end of 
the world, refer directly to the resurrection 
of the dead or give much detail about the 
day of judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT). 
Much is implicit, although the final result 
is clear: the unbelievers (or ungrateful, 
kuffar) and the evildoers (alladhina qrami) 
will receive their punishment in hell (al- 
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Jahim or alyjahannam) and the reward of the 
believers (alladhina amani) who do right- 
eous deeds (‘amilii al-salihat) will be para- 
dise (al-janna, see HELL; PARADISE; 
GARDEN; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF} REWARD 
AND PUNISHMENT). The fact that much is 
implicit in these early apocalyptic passages 
suggests that in the Mecca of the early 
quranic revelations at least part of Mu- 
hammad’s audience must have been famil- 
iar with some of this apocalyptic imagery. 
Scholars have noted that it calls to mind 
many parallels with Jewish and Christian, 
canonical and apocryphal apocalyptic lit- 
erature, although Arabian features, such as 
the neglect of ten-month pregnant camels 
(Q 81:4) are unique to the Qur'an. 

Some of the expressions used to indicate 
apocalyptic phenomena occur only once in 
the Qur’an, e.g. “when the earth shall be 
rocked and the mountains crumbled” (¢dha 
rupatt l-ardu rayan wa-bussati l-jibalu bassan, 
Q56:4-5). One conspicuous characteristic 
of the descriptions of the apocalyptic 
events is that there is no mention of who 
or what brings them about (‘A. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, Ta/sir, 1, 80). Often the meaning 
of the apocalyptic terms is not straightfor- 
ward, as in the case of “the great catastro- 
phe” (al-tamma al-kubra, Q79:34) and “the 
blast” (al-sakhkha, Q 80:33) and traditional 
exegesis does not offer much more than to 
say that they are names for the day of res- 
urrection (e.g. Tabart, Tafsir). The same 
is said about “the calamity” (al-qar‘a, 

Q 1011-3) but this term is also used to 
denote the catastrophe that overtakes un- 
believing communities in the punishment 
stories (q.v.; Q 13:31; 69:4). Likewise, the 
root rj-f— basically “to tremble” — is 
used both in apocalyptic passages and in 
punishment stories (q.v.; 97:78, 91, 155; 
29:37; 73:14; 79:6). The apocalyptic pas- 
sages in combination with the announce- 


ment of the final judgment belong to the 
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earliest themes of the qur’anic message. As 
in Christianity and Judaism, the theme of 
punishment has raised the question of 
compatibility with the idea of a good cre- 
ator God (see Watt-Bell, /ntroduction, 
158-62; R. Paret, Mohammed und der Koran, 
62-71). 

Just as the identity of the author and the 
precise nature of the events of the last day 
are ambiguous, so too is the time when it 
will occur. Not even the Prophet himself 
was able to tell when the apocalyptic end 
of the world and the subsequent resurrec- 
tion and judgment will come (Q 79:43), but 
that they are sure to happen and nearly 
at hand is stated more than once (e.g. 
Q51:5-6; 52:7; 53:57; 78:40). According to 
Q 47:18, its tokens or portents (ashrat) have 
already come, but the hour itself will arrive 


suddenly. 


In exegesis and hadith 
The fact that the Qur'an mentions that 
even the Prophet cannot foretell the com- 
ing of the hour is probably one of the rea- 
sons why the exegetical works generally do 
not elaborate on the apocalyptic phenom- 
ena or try to determine when the end of 
the world will come. Referring to Q 3:7 and 
Q7:187, al-Tabari (d. 310/923), for in- 
stance, mentions in his introduction that 
God has reserved the knowledge and the 
interpretation of the future apocalyptic 
events for himself (Tafst, i, 74). 
Nevertheless, one can find some addi- 
tional and traditionally accepted details in 
the exegetical works. For instance, it is 
commonly stated that an angel (q.v.), 
Israfel (Israfil) or Gabriel (Jibril; see 
GABRIEL), will blow the trumpet and that 
he 1s also the “caller” (al-munadi) of Q 50:41. 
The commentaries elaborate upon the two 
blasts of the trumpet of Q 39:68. At the 
first blast everybody will die except for a 
few chosen by God (the archangels and/or 
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the martyrs, cf. Q 3:169) and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead will occur forty years later 
at the second blast (Muqatil, Yafstv; Tabazi, 
Tafsir; Qurtubt, Jami; Baydawi, Anwar ad 
loc.). In an apparent attempt to harmonize 
Q 39:68 and Q 27:87 (cf. Razi, Tafsir, ad 

Q 39:68), Aba I-Layth al-Samarqandi (d. 
ca. 375/985), in his commentary mentions 
a variant given on the authority of the 
Prophet: The first blast of the trumpet or 
horn — which has a circumference as 
great as the distance between heaven and 
earth — frightens all of creation. At the 
second blast, the inhabitants of heaven and 
earth die. At the time of the third blast, all 
the souls or spirits (arwah) are gathered in 
the horn and then blown into their respec- 
tive bodies for the resurrection (Tafsir, ad 

Q 39:68). The famous commentator al- 
Tabart (d. 310/923) mentions the tradition 
of the Companion Abii Hurayra about the 
three blasts (Tafsir, ad Q 27:87 and 39:68), 
without any further comments and al- 
Qurtubt (d. 671/1272), after having men- 
tioned the three, explicitly states that there 
will only be two blasts (Jami, ad Q 27:87). 
Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373) in his commentary 
on Q 27:87 and 39:68 also mentions three 
blasts (Tafsir, ad loc.). Another accepted de- 
tail of the end of times is that Jesus (q.v.) 
will defeat the Antichrist (a/-dajal, see 
ANTICHRIST). [bn Kathir, in keeping with 
his penchant for providing very detailed in- 
formation on the events at the end of 
times, says (quoting, among other sources, 
the hadith contained in the Sahih [Fitan, 
117] of Muslim, d. 261/875) that the period 
of peace after this defeat will extend seven 
years. Usually in connection with the “near 
place” (makan qarib) of Q 50:41, “the rock of 
Jerusalem” (sakhr bayt al-maqdis) is identified 
as the place where the trumpet shall sound. 
Often this is rationalized on the grounds 
that it is the place on earth nearest to 
heaven (e.g. Muqatil, Tafsir; Tabart, Tafsir; 
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Aba |-Layth al-Samarqandi, Tafsir; Ma- 
wardi, Nukat; Zamakhshart, Kashshaf; Qur- 
tubt, Zam7$ Ibn Kathir, Tafsir; al-Mahalli 
and al-Suyatt, Jalalayn ad loc.). Muqatil 
(d. 150/767) suggests that the end of times 
will not witness the end of the earth, but 
rather the world “will become empty with 
nothing in it. It will be laid out new and 
white, as if it were silver or as if it were un- 
wrought. It will have rays like the rays of 
the sun. There will be no sin committed on 
it and no blood shed” (Tafsi7, ad Q 99:2). 
The hadith literature — such as the 
chapter of Muslim’s Sahih entitled Aitab 
al-Fitan wa-ashrat al-sa‘a, which contains 143 
hadith on the subject — gives much more 
detailed and precise accounts of the apoca- 
lyptic events than is found in the Qur'an 
and the commentaries (see HADITH AND 
THE QUR'AN). In Western qur’anic scholar- 
ship the study of the apocalypse in the 
Quran and its commentaries is somewhat 
underdeveloped, especially when com- 
pared with the recent upsurge of attention 
given to Jewish and Christian apocalyptic 


literature. 
Frederik Leemhuis 
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Apocalyptic Siiras see stra 


Apologetics 


A systematic argumentative discourse in 
defense of a religion or doctrine. In the 
history of encounters between Muslims of 
differing opinions and between Muslims 
and members of other faiths, the Qur’an 
has usually been central as a guide and 
source in debates and has often been a sig- 
nificant topic in these discussions. 

Within the Qur’an itself there are argu- 
ments defending both its proclamations 
and its own status. Its fundamental empha- 
sis that God is one and distinct from all 
other beings is most emphatically asserted 
in Q 112, which is generally thought to have 
been delivered in the context of debates 
with polytheists, Jews or Christians (e.g. 
Razi, Tafsir, ad loc.). The Qur’an argues 
generally against anyone who thinks of 
God as a creature (Q 2:2553 43:81, etc.); 
against those, including the Jews and 
Christians, who implicate him in human- 
like relationships (Q 5:116; 6:100-1; 9:30; see 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM) or suggest he is Trin- 
itarian (see TRINITY; cf. Q 421715 5:73); and 
against the notion that anyone else is capa- 
ble of creating anything without his aid 
(Q 6:1). Likewise, Muhammad’s activity as 
God’s messenger is distinguished from the 
actions of soothsayers and people pos- 
sessed by the jinn (q.v.; Q.52:29-31; 68:2), 
authenticated (Q 53:10-1) and supported by 
God against opponents (Q 108:3; see OPPO- 
SITION TO MUHAMMAD) and defined as a 
continuation of the work of previous 
messengers (Q 4:163; 33:40; 37:37; 61:6; see 


MESSENGER; PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). 


With equal emphasis, the divine origin of 
the Qur'an is defended against its detrac- 
tors (Q 46:7-8) by reference to its inimitabil- 


ity (q.v.5 Q 2223-45 10:38; 11:13-45 17:88). 
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On the whole, the Qur'an counsels 
against involvement in pointless disputes 
about matters of faith (Q 4:14.0; 6:68-70). 
The appropriate course of action is to 
point out true belief politely and tactfully 
(Q 16:125; 29:46). It does, however, expli- 
citly sanction confronting those who deny 
the plainly revealed truth, as is indicated 
by the injunction given in Q 3:61 that the 
opposing parties should meet and ritually 
invoke a curse (q.v.) on the liars among 
them. This verse is connected with the mu- 
tual cursing (mubdahala) that was arranged 
to decide the outcome of the meeting be- 
tween Muhammad and the Christians, 
who are said to have come from Najran 
(q.v.) in 10/631 to put questions to him (Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 277). It is the first intima- 
tion of the long history of debate between 
Muslims and Christians in which the 
Quran was nearly always crucial. 

Among some Muslims the status of the 
Quran was a matter of dispute from an 
early date. In the second/eighth century, 
Muttazilt (see Mu‘TAzILis) theologians 
(mutakallimin, sing. mutakallim) rejected the 
Qur’an’s uncreatedness as part of their 
perception of the strict unity and unique- 
ness of God (see GREATEDNESS OF THE 
QuR’ANn). At the same time scholars of a 
more independent frame of mind have 
openly rejected the notion that its miracu- 
lous nature could be readily proven (al- 
Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit, 412-3). The 
fragmentary form in which their views 
have come down to us makes it difficult to 
appreciate the real intention behind them, 
but if the early third/ninth-century Mus- 
lim Abii ‘Isa 1-Warraq, who will be dis- 
cussed further below, is in any way typical 
of them, it appears that they were rebutting 
apologetic arguments based upon the Qur- 
’an’s literary qualities. Remarkably, he de- 
nigrates the notion that the Qur'an repre- 


sents an inimitable literary achievement. 
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Among the points he makes is that the 
Quran stands out only because literary 
ability was lacking at the time it appeared, 
that Muhammad’s opponents were too oc- 
cupied with resisting him to meet the chal- 
lenge to produce passages comparable to 
the Qur'an and, maybe most telling, that 
literary abilities can be acquired naturally 
and are not necessarily indications of di- 
vine endowments (al-Maturtdt, Tawhid, 
1g1; see also D. Thomas, Anti-Christian po- 
lemic, 28). These particularly provocative 
criticisms presuppose a lively and devel- 
oped debate about the claims made within 
the Qur’4n itself for its distinctiveness and 
suggest that the opposition to which the 
text itself attests was by no means silenced 
in every quarter by the defensive responses 
it contains. 

If such radical criticisms were relatively 
rare among Muslims themselves and lev- 
eled by marginal figures, they persisted 
among Christians who expressed views 
about the Qur’an throughout much of the 
shared history of the two faiths. The first 
major figure whose opinions are clearly 
known 1s John of Damascus (d. ca. 132/ 
750) who accuses Muhammad of writing a 
work on his own on the basis of what an 
Arian monk had told him about the Bible 
(q.v.3 J.-P. Migne, Patrologia graeca, xciv, col. 
765; see INFORMANTS). Here there is a clear 
allusion to the story of the monk who rec- 
ognized Muhammad as a prophet, which 
the classical biographies of Muhammad 
(see SIRA AND THE QUR'AN) relate (e.g. Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 79-81). However, the 
Christian apologists identify him as a here- 
tic who was consciously exploited by Mu- 
hammad. The accusation that the Quran 
springs from Muhammad’s own authorship 
became commonplace in the Christian 
anti-Muslim polemic in the Middle Ages, 
when it was generally accepted unques- 
tioningly that he was driven by selfish am- 
bition in composing it (N. Daniel, Js/am and 
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the West, 47-99). Some modern scholars 
have substantially reversed this received 
verdict. Their views concerning the sincer- 
ity of Muhammad’s sense of vocation may 
suggest that Muslims and Christians can 
move closer together with regard to their 
view of the status of the Qur’an in the 
light of present-day understandings about 
the incidence of inspiration (see REVELA- 
TION AND INSPIRATION). 

Undoubtedly, the Qur’an has been the 
most important single influence upon Mus- 
lim thinking about other faiths. ‘This is at- 
tributable to the explicit teachings it con- 
tains concerning the leading figures and 
beliefs of Judaism and Christianity, and 
even more importantly to the relationship 
it asserts both between itself and previous 
revelations and between the faith it pro- 
claims and earlier beliefs. Among the most 
detailed, though nevertheless incomplete, 
teachings in the Qur’an are the explana- 
tions about the person of Jesus (q.v.), the 
Messiah, and the community who claimed 
to follow him. Muslims who were involved 
in encounters with Christians in the early 
centuries of Islam often made these teach- 
ings the basis of arguments with which 
they attempted to show that Jesus was only 
human, that God was one and not triune, 
and that Christians had been misled in a 
number of their beliefs. One of the earliest 
surviving, though incomplete, examples of 
this demonstrative literature, perhaps dat- 
ing from as early as 210/825, is the now in- 
complete Response to the Christians (al-Radd 
‘ala [-nasara) of the Zaydt imam al-Qasim 
b. Ibrahim (d. 246/860). ‘This relatively 
short tract contains full and accurate infor- 
mation about Christian doctrines and be- 
liefs. Nevertheless, its author remains loyal 
to what he understands to be the qur’anic 
view of Christianity. Thus his main argu- 
ment that Christianity is wrong about the 
divinity of Christ, which he adduces Gos- 
pel texts to support, is essentially a vindica- 
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tion of the teaching on this point given in 
the Qur'an (see JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRIS- 
TIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; SGRIPTURE AND 
THE QURAN). 

It might be assumed that polemical litera- 
ture of this type runs the risk of failing to 
carry its arguments home to Christians for 
the reason that it was not addressing their 
understanding of the doctrines but rather 
the qur’anic interpretation of them. Never- 
theless, in numerous later instances it is still 
evident that Muslim authors were guided 
primarily by the teachings of the Qur'an. 
Even when they took Christian doctrinal 
explanations into account, they still gener- 
ally conformed to the tendency to follow 
the Qur’an’s guidelines in their approach. 
The most striking exception to this general 
trend appears to be the independent 
thinker Aba ‘Isa al-Warraq, from the early 
third/ninth century, one of the most in- 
tense periods of intellectual encounter be- 
tween Muslims and Christians. His long 
and concentrated refutation of the doc- 
trines of the Trinity and Christ’s divine 
and human nature is based upon exhaus- 
tive research into the teachings of the ma- 
jor Christian denominations. It relies for its 
effect entirely upon stringent logical rea- 
soning, which reveals the inconsistencies 
and contradictions in the doctrines he ex- 
amines. Thus, his arguments stem from the 
structure of Christian thought itself. It is 
little wonder that within a few decades 
Christians recognized the cogency of his 
attack and saw the need to marshal re- 
sponses. Nonetheless, the work tacitly ac- 
knowledges the pervasive influence of the 
Quran, since its twin attacks are effectively 
amplifications of the qur’anic denial of the 
Christian assertion of the Trinity (athlith, 
cf. Q 41171; 5:73) and the divine sonship of 
Jesus (Q.9:30; 19:34-5). Therefore, despite its 
stance of rational impartiality, the attack is 
as much a defense of absolute unity (taw- 
hid) as a refutation of Christian doctrines. 
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In this respect it conforms to the typical 
model of Muslim anti-Christian polemic. 
The general stance of Muslim polemicists 
may be linked to the attitude expressed in 
the Qur'an itself that it was revealed to 
confirm the earlier revelations (Q 3:3-43 
5:48; 6:92; 10:37; 46:12) and that it should 
be taken as the complete guide to the truth 
(Q 9:33; 25:1). Believing that the Qur’an was 
the source of the truth and that Islam was 
the authentic expression of this truth, po- 
lemicists viewed other religions as either 
incomplete or incorrect forms of Islam 
(q.v.3 see also BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). It fol- 
lowed that one main purpose of their argu- 
ments was to show where the inadequacies 
of the other faiths were to be found. An- 
other was to establish the truth of Islam 
by demonstrating that other attempted 
versions of the truth did not have the in- 
ner consistency or comprehensiveness of 
their own. Some of the fullest examples of 
this approach are to be found in the theo- 
logical compendiums of the two leading 
fourth/tenth century theologians, the Book 
of preparation (Kitab al-Tamhid) of the 
Ash‘ari theologian al-Baqillant (d. 403/ 
1013) and the Only work necessary on the vari- 
ous aspects of [dwine] unity and justice (al- 
Mughni fi abwab al-tawhid wa-l-‘adl) of the 
Muttazilt al-Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar al- 
Hamadhani (d. 415/1025). In both of these 
works a refutation of the main doctrines of 
other religions as understood by Islam fol- 
lows the exposition of the corresponding 
Islamic doctrine. A refutation of the Chris- 
tian doctrines of the Trinity and Incarna- 
tion follows the exposition of the Muslim 
doctrine of God’s unity. In the same way, 
Jews are criticized for their rejection of 
prophets who succeeded Moses and this is 
combined with an exposition of Muham- 
mad’s authenticity as a prophet. In such 
cases the refutations of the rival doctrines 
serve to adumbrate the soundness of the 


Islamic formulation. This is a large-scale 
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expression of the way in which qur- 
*anically-inspired religious thinking in 
Islam gives arguments against the validity 
of other religions a character which is both 
instructive and apologetic. Again, this ap- 
proach accords with the qur’anic injunc- 
tion to desist from unedifying discussions 
about matters of faith (Q 4:140; 6:68-9) and 
to use the best means when arguing with 
the other so-called “People of the Book” 
(q.v.3 Q 29:46). 

A last feature of Muslim apologetics 
worth noting is the manner in which the 
scattered remarks given in the Quran re- 
garding the concealment and corruption of 
earlier revelations (Q 2:75, 14.0; 3:78; 4:46; 
5:15, 41) are systematized into the general 
principle that the Torah (q.v.) and Gospels 
(q.v.) are unreliable. Some authors pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that, while the 
actual text of the biblical books was more 
or less sound, the Jewish and Christian in- 
terpretations of them were confused. 
Among these were the aforementioned al- 
Qasim b. Ibrahim, who adduces long quo- 
tations from the Gospels to support his 
argument that Jesus was only human. An- 
other was the Christian convert to Islam 
‘Alt b. Rabban al-Tabart (d. ca. 250/864), 
whose Book of religion and empire (Kitab al-Din 
wa-l-dawla) contains about 150 verses trans- 
lated from throughout the Bible together 
with ingenious and sometimes tortuous in- 
terpretations to show the ways in which 
they foretell the coming of Muhammad 
and Islam. The author of The beautiful re- 
sponse (al-Radd al-jamil), which has often 
been attributed to al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111), 
also followed this course. Other scholars 
adopted the position that the texts them- 
selves had been corrupted. They postu- 
lated that this came about when the early 
Christians attempted to reconstruct the 
original Gospels, which they had lost, or 
when the apostle Paul introduced extrane- 


ous material into the sacred text. The anti- 
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Christian polemic of the famous littérateur 
al-Jahiz (d. 255/869) implies that the evan- 
gelists have lied (al-Radd ‘ala l-nasara, 24). 
Al-Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar argued at length 
that Paul corrupted the original purity of 
Jesus’ message (Tathbit dalail al-nubuwwa). 
The Andalusian theologian and littérateur 
Ibn Hazm (d. 458/1065) composed one of 
the most searching critiques of the biblical 
texts (Milal). Al-Juwayni (d. 478/1085) at- 
tempted to show that textual corruption 
had taken place (Shifa’ al-ghalil). Whether 
exposing misinterpretations or misrepre- 
sentations of the original texts, Muslim au- 
thors produced their arguments in confor- 
mity with the belief that the Qur'an itself 
provided unimpeachable guidance. 

A small but instructive indication of the 
trust placed in sacred text by Muslim po- 
lemicists is that for many of them a proof 
verse against the divinity of Jesus was John 
20:17, where Jesus says to Mary Magda- 
lene, “Do not touch me, for I have not yet 
ascended to my father, but go to my breth- 
ren and say to them, ‘I ascend to my father 
and your father, to my God and your 
God.’” They could presumably feel confi- 
dent in citing this because it was close 
enough to Jesus’ words to the people of Is- 
rael in the Qur’an, “It is God who is my 
lord and your lord. So worship him” 

(Q 3:51), for them to consider it authentic. 


See DEBATE AND DISPUTATION. 
David Thomas 
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Apostasy 


Turning away from or rejecting one’s reli- 
gion. The quranic notion of apostasy is 
functionally represented by two main con- 
cepts, kufr and irtidad, the latter bearing 
more directly than the former upon no- 
tions of apostasy. Beginning sometime dur- 
ing the second/eighth century, irtidad came 
to be used in legal and other discourses 
to speak exclusively of apostasy. In the 
Quran, however, the semantic and con- 
ceptual connection between the terms irtz- 
dad and kufr seems to have already been 
made, albeit tenuously, before the emigra- 
tion to Medina, as evidenced in the verse: 
“Those who come to disbelieve (kafara) af- 
ter believing” (Q 16:106). In the Medinan 
period of the Quran, the connection be- 
came more pronounced and in some in- 
stances the terms were used synonymously. 
The meaning embedded in the qur’anic 
concept of disbelief (ku/r) assumes God to 
be infinitely merciful, generous, compas- 
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sionate, and beneficent. Being directed to- 
wards human beings, these qualities dictate 
that humans, in turn, should be grateful to 
God for his goodness. Disbelief, then, is 
the act of failing to acknowledge, even of 
rejecting, God’s benevolence, and together 
with this ingratitude and rejection comes, 
in a more developed sense of the term, the 
renunciation of God himself (see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF). In this respect, the Qur'an 
distinguishes between two types of disbe- 
lief: that of the person who could never see 
God’s goodness and thus remains in his 
original state of disbelief and that of 
someone who did acknowledge God, but 
subsequently turned his back upon his be- 
nevolence and finally upon God himself. 
This latter type becomes the exact equiva- 
lent of the apostate (murtadd), one who 
commits apostasy (trlidad). Derivatives of 
the root k-fr occur some 482 times in the 
Quran. When verbal variations of kafara 
are used, it is not always clear which of the 
two types is meant. In at least nineteen 
verses, kufr is unmistakably used in the 
sense of apostasy. A small number of other 
verses may arguably be interpreted as car- 
rying this sense, but such interpretations 
remain shrouded in uncertainty. 

Yet another central qur’anic term con- 
ceptually associated with apostasy is /isg, a 
stage beyond that of kuf; when the person 
stubbornly persists not only in turning 
away from God but also in deliberately dis- 
obeying his commands. Q 24:55 reads: 
“God has promised to appoint those of 
you who believe and perform honorable 
deeds as [his] representatives on earth, just 
as he made those before them into such 
overlords, and to establish their religion for 
them which he has approved for them, and 
to change their fear into confidence. They 
serve me [alone] and do not associate any- 
thing else with me. Those who disbelieve 
(kafara) henceforth are the miscreants (fasi- 
qun).” Abandoning the religion of Islam is 
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therefore not only irtidad but also kufr and 
fisq. It is through the juxtaposition of this 
terminological triad that the Qur'an artic- 
ulates the idea of apostasy. 

The characterization and fate of those 
who commit apostasy vary in the Qur’an. 
What is striking, especially in light of later 
juristic developments, is that although 
apostates are usually assigned a place in 
hell, there is no mention of any specific 
corporeal punishment to which they are to 
be subjected in this world. In certain chap- 
ters of the Quran, the apostates are de- 
scribed merely as “having strayed from the 
right path” (Q 2:108; also 4:167), while in 
others they are threatened with a severe yet 
unspecified punishment in this world and 
in the hereafter (Q 9:74). They are ignorant 
and “their punishment is that upon them is 
heaped the curse of God, of angels and of 
people in their entirety” (Q 3:87). In fact, in 
Q 2:109, the believers are even asked to for- 
give them: “Many People of the Book (q.v.) 
would like to turn you back (yaruddiinakum) 
into unbelievers (kuffar, sing. kafir) after you 
have professed the faith, out of envy of 
their own, even though the truth has been 
manifested unto them. Pardon and forgive 
them till God brings his commands.” ‘The 
relatively lenient position of the Qur’an to- 
ward apostates is also betrayed by the self- 
reassurance expressed in such verses as 
Q3:176-7: “Let not their conduct grieve 
you, who rush into disbelief, for lo! they in- 
jure God not at all. It is God’s will to assign 
them no portion in the hereafter, and theirs 
will be an awful doom. Those who pur- 
chase disbelief at the price of faith harm 
God not at all, but theirs will be a painful 
torment.” It is quite plausible that the vari- 
ous types of reaction to apostasy, from the 
near oblivion to the angry chastisement 
(see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT), 
may be a reflection of the changing cir- 


cumstances with which the Qur’an had to 
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deal as its mission evolved. At the early 
stages, the Prophet did not have the effec- 
tive power to deal with the apostates and 
thus the Qur'an adopted a considerably 
more lenient attitude. With the growing 
strength of the new religion that attitude 
changed into a confident and less compro- 
mising one. 

Despite the apostates’ fate (q.v.) in the 
hereafter and their awful doom, they can 
always return to Islam, for God is “forgiv- 
ing and merciful.” This is especially true in 
the case of those who were coerced to 
apostatize (Q 16:106). But the repentance of 
those who persisted in and cherished apos- 
tasy and heresy (q.v.), and who remained 
for long obdurate in their antagonism to- 
ward Islam, shall never be accepted 
(Q 3:90). The Qur'an frequently reminds 
the apostate who is not long persistent in 
his heresy and disbelief to re-embrace the 
faith soon while he still has the opportunity 
to do so. For death can come stealthily and 
seal the fate of the apostate into an eternal 
and irreversible doom. Q 47:34 is quite 
clear and sums up the qur’anic position on 
the matter: “Those who disbelieve (kafari) 
and turn from the way of God (see PATH 
OR Way [OF Gop]) and then die unbeliev- 
ers, God surely will not pardon them” (see 
also Q 2:161, 217; 3:91). 

Upon the Prophet’s death and until the 
early months of 13/634, Muslim armies 
engaged in a number of battles that came 
later to be known as the wars of apostasy 
(hurith al-ridda). Except for Medina, Mecca 
and the immediately surrounding regions, 
nearly all the rest of Arabia rose up against 
Muslim rule. Scholars disagree as to the 
causes of resistance, some arguing that it 
was provoked by a rejection of the taxes 
the Prophet imposed on the Islamicized 
tribes together with what that clearly im- 
plied in terms of political domination. 


Others have seen it as expressing a reli- 
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gious revolt, challenging the religion of the 
new state at Medina. A more convincing 
view, however, is that each of the revolts 
against the new order had its own causes. 
Of the six major centers of uprising, four 
had a religious color, each led by a so- 
called prophet, prophetess or soothsayer: 
al-Aswad al-‘Ansi in Yemen, Musaylima 
(q.v.) in Yamama, Tulayha b. Khuwaylid of 
the tribes of Bani Asad and Bani Ghata- 
fan and Sajah of the tribe of Tamim. The 
resistance in the two other centers — east 
and southeast of the Arabian peninsula — 
seems to have been caused by a refusal to 
submit to the political authority of Medina 
including the payment of taxes imposed 
upon them by the Prophet in 9/630. 
Following classical Islamic sources, much 
of modern scholarship tends to see all 
these wars and battles that took place 
within the boundaries of Arabia — before 
the conquests in Syria and Hira began — 
as falling into the category of the wars of 
apostasy. In point of fact, of all the centers 
of revolt only Najd qualifies, strictly speak- 
ing, for classification as a center of apostate 
rebellion. The Bana Hanifa, led by Musay- 
lima in Yamama, had never been subject to 
Medinan domination nor did they sign 
any treaty either with Muhammad or with 
his successor Abt Bakr (11/632-13/634). It 
was only when the military commander 
Khalid b. al-Walid (d. 21/642) defeated 
them in 12/633 that they came, for the first 
time, under Medinan domination. In 
other words, they never converted to Islam 
in the first place so that they cannot cor- 
rectly be labeled as apostates. A similar 
situation existed in ‘Uman, al-Bahrayn, al- 
Yaman, and Hadramawt. ‘There, Muham- 
mad concluded treaties with military 
leaders — some of whom were Persian 
agents — who were quickly ousted by the 
local tribes. ‘Thus, the tribes’ resistance to 


Medina did not presuppose a particular re- 
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lationship in which they paid allegiance to 
the Muslim state. Again, their uprising 
does not constitute apostasy, properly 
speaking. The tribes of Najd, on the other 
hand, were their own masters and signed 
treaties with Muhammad, the terms of 
which required them to adopt Islam and to 
pay homage as well as taxes to Medina. 
Their revolt, thus, constituted a clear case 
of apostasy. In the other cases it was not 
exactly apostasy on the part of the tribes 
which prompted the wars but rather the 
Medinan religious, political and territorial 
ambitions. 

It is highly probable that the events mak- 
ing up the so-called wars of apostasy, to- 
gether with their fundamental impact upon 
the collective Muslim psyche, generated a 
new element in the attitude toward apos- 
tasy. Being largely a reflection of the post- 
Prophetic experience, hadith — the reports 
that are believed to document the words 
and deeds of the Prophet — stipulate, at 
variance with the Quran, that the apostate 
should be punished by death. To be sure, 
this stipulation reflects a later reality and 
does not stand in accord with the deeds of 
the Prophet. In fact, if we go by what 
seems to be reliable information about 
Muhammad, the Qur’an emerges as a 
more accurate representation of his atti- 
tude toward apostasy. It is more likely that 
Abii Bakr was the first to be involved in 
putting to death a number of apostates, an 
action which was in the course of time per- 
ceived as the practice (sunna, q.v.) of the 
Prophet. Later sources sanctioned this pen- 
alty and made a point in mentioning that 
the other Companions approved of Abi 
Bakr’s action. 

On the authority of the Companion Ibn 
‘Abbas (d. 68/688), the Prophet is reported 
to have said, “He who changes his religion, 
kill him.” Another hadith from Ibn ‘Abbas 


and the Prophet’s wife ‘A’isha (see ‘A’IsHA 
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BINT ABI BAKR) states that the Prophet al- 
lowed the execution of anyone who aban- 
doned Islam and dissented with the com- 
munity. The Prophet is also reported to 
have given Mu‘adh b. Jabal the following 
order when he dispatched him to govern in 
the Yemen: “Any man who turns away 
from Islam, invite him [to return to it]; if 
he does not return, cut off his neck.” The 
second half of the hadith occurs also in a 
virtually identical formulation, but applies 
to women. A more categorical, yet value- 
less, hadith specifies that “He whose reli- 
gion differs from that of Islam, behead 
him.” The means of implementing capital 
punishment so stated in hadith did vary. 
One hadith, reported by ‘A’isha, specifies 
that beheading, crucifixion or banishment 
are acceptable, but burning at the stake is 
not. Another hadith — used by Ibn 
‘Abbas in criticism of the fourth caliph 
‘All (r. 35/ 656-40/661), who burned some 
unbelievers or heretics (zanadiqa, sing. 
zindiqg) — declares that: “He who aban- 
dons his religion (variant: “turns back on 
his own religion”) kill him, but do not pun- 
ish anyone by means of God’s punish- 
ment,” Le. fire. 

Within Islamic law, apostasy is defined as 
releasing oneself from Islam (gat‘ al-Islam) 
by means of saying or doing something he- 
retical, even in jest. Upholding a theologi- 
cal doctrine which negates the existence of 
God; rejecting the Prophets; mocking or 
cursing God or the Prophet; kneeling down 
in prayer to an idol, the moon or the sun 
(see IDOLS AND IMAGES); dumping a copy 
of the Quran in a waste basket; declaring 
legal what is otherwise strictly illegal, such 
as adultery (see ADULTERY AND FORNI- 
CATION), all constitute apostasy. 

The apostate who is compos mentis (mukal- 
laf), is given a three-day grace period to re- 
consider his decision. If he repents, there 


are to be no legal consequences. If he does 
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not, then he is by juristic consensus (yma) 
to be executed by the sword. ‘The female 
apostate receives the same punishment ac- 
cording to all the schools except the 
Hanafis and ‘Twelver Shr'its (Ja‘faris), who 
waive this punishment and replace it by 
imprisonment. If the apostate is killed 
during the grace period, his killer is not 
prosecuted nor under the obligation to 
pay blood money (diya, see BLOOD 

MONEY). Some of the civil consequences of 
apostasy are that the property of the apos- 
tate is appropriated by the state treasury 
and all his transactions are considered null 
and void. If the person repents, he is given 
what is left of his property. This precept 
was formulated in a context where apos- 
tates had escaped to non-Muslim territory 
and returned much later to repent and re- 
claim their property. Legally speaking, mi- 
nors, madmen and fully capacitated per- 
sons coerced into apostasy are not 
considered apostates. The foregoing dis- 
cussion of the Quran makes it clear that 
nothing in the law governing apostates 
and apostasy derives from the letter of the 


holy text. See also FAITH. 
Wael Hallaq 
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Apostle 


The disciples of Jesus (q.v.). The word for 
the apostles, hawdariyiin (sing. hawart), occurs 
four times in the Qur'an (Q 3:52; 5:11, 112; 
61:14) and only in the plural. Most Muslim 
commentators (cf. M. Ayoub, The Quran, 
158-62) regard hawart as a pure Arabic 
word derived from the verb fara, meaning 
“to return,” or from hawira, “to be glisten- 
ing white.” The first derivation yields the 
meaning “disciples,” since a prophet turns 
to a disciple for help. This understanding 
would also be compatible with another 
tradition that the apostles are “helpers” 
(ansar). This reflects Jesus’ question in the 
Quran, “Who will be my helpers to God?” 
(man ansari ua lah, Q 3:52). Some reports in- 
dicate that apostles are, in a general sense, 
the “special companions of the prophets” 
(khassat al-anbiya@’ wa-safiwatuhum), as in the 
statement of Muhammad, “['The Com- 
panion al-Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam]... is my 
apostle from my community” (cf. M. 
Ayoub, The Qur'an, 159; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 
li, 42-3). The most popular etymology de- 
rives the meaning of hawart from hawar, 
meaning “intense whiteness.” Some report 
that the apostles wore pure white gar- 
ments. Others make them fullers (sing. 
gassar). Still others hold that the name re- 
fers to the purity of the apostles’ hearts. 
Interpretations closer to the witness of 
the Christian gospels frequently mention 
that Jesus’ apostles, corresponding to the 
twelve tribes of Israel, were twelve in num- 
ber; they were fishermen and his first loyal 
followers (khulasa@ or talamidh), even leaving 
their families and homes to follow Jesus. 
Others say hawariyin means “strivers” (sing. 
mujahid) because in Q 61:14 believers are be- 
ing asked to fight for Muhammad in a spir- 
it of obedience like that of Jesus’ apostles. 
The most difficult interpretation to justify 


with reference to a specific Quranic pas- 
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sage is that the apostles were “kings” (sing. 
malik). 

Most Western interpreters trace the ori- 
gin of hawari to the Ethiopic word hawarya, 
meaning “messenger.” In the Ethiopic 
translation of the New Testament this 
word is used for the twelve apostles of Jesus 
(see FOREIGN VOCABULARY). 

The Qur'an mentions only two events in- 
volving the apostles of Jesus. In Q 5:112 the 
apostles ask Jesus to have God send down a 
table of food to satisfy their hunger and 
strengthen their faith. Jesus agrees to do so, 
but warns them that, because they have 
witnessed such a confirmation of faith, 
God will tolerate no future deviation from 
faith on their part. The second instance 
takes place at the end of Jesus’ mission. 
When he is under attack from unbelievers, 
his apostles testify to the constancy of their 
faith in him. Jesus asks, “Who will be my 
helpers to God?” His apostles answer, “We 
are God’s helpers! We believe in God and 
do you bear witness that we are Muslims. 
Our lord! We believe in what you have re- 
vealed and we follow the messenger. Then 
write us down among those who bear wit- 
ness (Q 3:52-3).” One final passage probably 
refers to the apostles of Jesus and his other 
followers: “We sent... Jesus the son of 
Mary (q.v.), and bestowed on him the Gos- 
pel (q.v.); and We ordained in the hearts of 
those who followed him compassion and 
mercy” (Q 57:27). See also CHRISTIANS AND 


CHRISTIANITY. 
A.H. Mathias Zahniser 
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Apparition 


The preternatural appearance of a specter 
or vision. There is no specific qur’anic 
term for apparition, and qur’anic words 
which in some contexts may be taken to in- 
dicate an apparition, such as burhdn (proof) 
and aya (sign), have different meanings in 
other verses. For example, Joseph (q.v.) 
“saw the proof of his Lord,” while being 
seduced by his master’s wife. The qur’anic 
verse reads “For she desired him and he 
would have taken her but that he saw the 
proof (burhdn) of his Lord” (Q 12:24). 
“Proof” in this verse has been interpreted 
in a variety of ways. Most commonly exe- 
getes claim that Joseph saw a vision of his 
father Jacob (q.v.), from which he came to 
understand that he was acting improperly 
(e.g, Muqatil, Ashbah, 1, 329; Tabart, Tafsir, 
xu, 110-3; Wahidi, Wasit, 1, 608; Razi, 
Tafsir, ix, 122; Qurtubt, Fami’ ix, 169-80; 
Ibn Kathir, Ta/st, ii, 474; see also The Baby- 
lonian Talmud, Tractate Sota, 11, 36b). Oth- 
ers claimed that he saw a vision of some- 
thing that appeared through the roof of 
the house which reminded him that he was 
one of the prophets of God and therefore 
infallible (Tabart, Tafsir, xii, 113; Suyati, 
Durr, iv, 15; Shawkant, Ta/si7, iii, 18; see 
IMPECCABILITY AND INFALLIBILITY). The 
commentaries give different form to this 
vision, e.g. the palm of a hand, a note of 
warning, certain verses read or heard by 
Joseph (Tabart, Ta/sir, xii, 113; Ibn Abi 
Hatim, Tafsir, xii, 2124-6; Qurtubt, Jami; 
ix, 169; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, ii, 475). In each 
of these cases, the “proof” is interpreted as 
an apparition. 

If “apparition” is understood to include 
visual illusions or optical errors, we may 


cite other examples. For instance, the com- 
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mentators regarded “There was already a 
sign (aya) for you in the two companies 
which met, one company fighting in the 
way of God and the other unbelieving. 
Their eyes saw them to be twice their num- 
ber” (Q 3:13) as dealing with the battle of 
Badr (q.v.). However, they differed as to 
whether it was the infidels who saw the be- 
lievers in this fashion or vice versa. One 
view is that the infidels were made to see 
the believers as being twice as many in 
number as themselves. Another holds that 
the believers saw the infidels as being twice 
their own number while in reality the 
Meccan force was three times as large as 
theirs (Tabarst, Mama; i, 7-28). Whichever 
interpretation is adopted, the victory of 
the believers is attributed to a divine sign 
in the form of the apparent change in 
number. 

In the case of “and for [the Jews] saying, 
“We slew the Messiah, Jesus (q.v.), the son 
of Mary (q.v.), the Messenger of God,’ yet 
they did not slay him or crucify him. It 
only appeared like that to them (wa-lakin 
Shubbtha lahum)” (Q 4:157), we are dealing 
here with something else which was per- 
ceived differently from its actual state (for 
the way in which the change became possi- 
ble, see Tabarsi, Majma§ i, 282-3). The illu- 
sion was created by God to mislead the 
Jews. 

Another apparition of a different nature 
is implied in Q7:148: “And the people of 
Moses took to them, after him, a calf 
[made] of their jewelry, a mere body that 
lowed (jasadan lahu khuwar)” (see GALF OF 
GOLD). The commentators had to answer 
two questions: How did the idol produce 
the sound and why? The last question is 
more relevant to our topic. Most commen- 
tators argue that God turned the golden 
calf into flesh and blood and enabled it to 
low, with the intention of putting the peo- 
ple to a test (Qurtubt, Fami; vii, 284-5, see 
esp. the secret conversation between God 
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and Moses). ‘This means that the people 
who melted the gold and created the calf 
witnessed an apparition: They saw their 
idol as a living creature and took it to be 
God, failing the test. All of these appari- 
tions originate in the divine will and dem- 
onstrate the divine plan. In this sense, the 
apparitions in the Qur'an may be viewed 
as a particularly edifying means for God 
to communicate with mankind. See also 


SIGNS} VISIONS. 
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Aqsa Mosque 


An early mosque located in Jerusalem on 
what is called in Islam “The Noble Sanctu- 
ary” (al-Haram al-Sharif, see ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND THE QUR’AN). “The farthest place of 
prayer” (al-masjd al-aqsd) is attested once 
in the Qur'an, in Q 17:1 (see ASCENSION): 
“Glory be to he who transported his serv- 
ant by night from the sacred place of 
prayer (al-masjid al-haram) to the farthest 
place of prayer (al-masjd al-aqsa).” Within 
Muhammad’s life-time “the sacred place of 
prayer” (al-masjd, the place of prayer, 
mosque; al-haram, the sacred) was recog- 
nized as the sacred mosque at Mecca (q.v.) 
while “the farthest (al-aqsa) place of 
prayer” might have been in heaven, in Je- 


rusalem (q.v.) or perhaps in a locale near 
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Mecca. Only at a later, unknown time did 
the topographical attribution become the 
proper name of the Aqsa Mosque. In the 
earliest associations of al-masjd al-aqsa 
with Jerusalem, it is likely that the whole 
of the Haram was thought to be a place 
of prayer. 

There was no mosque on al-Haram al- 
Sharif before Muhammad’s death; the 
Herodian platform was used then as a re- 
fuse dump and it is said that the second 
Caliph (q.v.), ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, who ac- 
cepted the surrender of Jerusalem in about 
17/638, commenced clearing away the 
rubbish. No Muslim source records the 
Haram’s first mosque but, in the reign of 
Caliph Mu‘awiya I (41/661-60/680), the 
Gallic pilgrim Arculf saw that the “Sara- 
cens” had a rough prayer house, unnamed, 
in its eastern part, built on what he under- 
stood to be the remains of the Jewish Tem- 
ple. That mosque has been attributed to 
“Umar b. al-Khattab. 

The Aqsa Mosque is situated in the 
southwest corner of the Haram and dur- 
ing the repairs of 1938-42, five previous 
major (Aqsa I-V), and several lesser, struc- 
tural periods were identified. In period V 
(746-7/1345-751/1350), associated with 
the Mamliak ‘Izz al-Din Aybak al-Misr1, 
the western vaulted aisles and the outer 
western porch bays were constructed. Pe- 
riod IV was the work of the Knights ‘Tem- 
plar who occupied the mosque (492/1099- 
582/1187), when some of the eastern aisles 
were demolished and replaced with vaulted 
galleries and the central porch bays built. 
Literary evidence credits two Umayyad ca- 
liphs, ‘Abd al-Malik (65/685-86/705) and 
al-Walid I (86/705-96/715) and two ‘Abba- 
sids, al-Mansitir (136/754-158/775) and al- 
Mahdi (158/775-169/785) with the building 
or restoration of the first three archaeolog- 
ically distinguishable structures, which will 
now be discussed. 

Al-Mugqaddasi, who saw the Aqsa 
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Mosque in 374/985, Nasir-i Khusraw who 
saw it in 438-9/1047 and the eighth/four- 
teenth century author of Muthir al-gharam 
quoted by al-Suyatt all say that ‘Abd al- 
Malik built the mosque. Remains of Aqsa I 
were found in the mosque’s southern part 
and nineteen meters short of its present 
northern wall (Hamilton, Structural history, 
fig. 30). Archaeological evidence for Aqsa 
I, which had a wide central nave, a dome 
before the mihrab (see ART AND ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND THE QUR’AN) and the nineteen 
meter extension of its northern wall, in- 
cluded Greek graffiti found on and 
deemed to be contemporary with the nave 
timbers. On epigraphic grounds, these car- 
penters’ notes have been given a date 
range from the end of the sixth century 
c.£. to the beginning of the second/eighth 
century. 

For Aqsa III the nave and aisles north of 
the dome were demolished and new col- 
umns installed. Al-Muqaddasi wrote of 
these “marbled” columns which, Hamilton 
determined, had been specially prepared 
for the mosque and which remained in 
place until the 1938-42 repairs, when they 
were transferred to the Haram museum. 
The Muthir, written at Jerusalem in 752/ 
1351, states that the Aqsa Mosque was 
rebuilt by al-Mansur after the earthquake 
of 130/747-8, and built again by al-Mahdi 
after a second earthquake; this second 
quake is unrecorded and is generally 
thought to duplicate the earlier one. 

No contemporary Muslim reports of the 
building of the Aqsa Mosque exist. Its 
most detailed, sometimes contradictory, 
descriptions are those of al-Muqaddas1, 
Nasir-i Khusraw and the author of the 
Muthir al-gharam as repeated by al-Suyiitt, 
while Hamilton’s study provides the most 
complete archaeological record. Greek pa- 
pyri of ca. 90/708-96/714 found at the 
Egyptian village of Aphrodito mention 


workmen and materials having been requi- 
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sitioned for construction of a mosque and 
palace at Jerusalem, but it cannot be deter- 
mined if the reference is to a new mosque 
or to an ongoing project. 

According to Creswell’s interpretation of 
all of the evidence, al-Walid I built Aqsa I, 
al-Mahdr Aqsa II, and, after the 424/1033 
earthquake, the Fatimid Caliph al-Zahir 
constructed Aqsa III. He believed that the 
Aphrodito papyri confirmed al-Walid I as 
the mosque’s originator and inferred from 
al-Zahir’s mosaic inscription (see below) 
that, in addition to his renovation of the 
dome and its supports, al-Zahir rebuilt the 
nave and aisles. Stern understood the evi- 
dence to mean Aqsa I and II were Umay- 
yad and Aqsa IIT ‘Abbasid; furthermore, 
he believed that the Fatimid mosaics on 
the dome were modeled after those of the 
original Umayyad building, pointing out 
their resemblance to those found in the 
Dome of the Rock. In more recent evalua- 
tions of the literary and archaeological re- 
cord summarized by Hamilton (Creswell 
and Allan, A short account, 79-82), Aqsa I is 
credited to ‘Abd al-Malik, Aqsa IJ to al- 
Walid I and Aqsa III to al-Mansir and al- 
Mahdi after the earthquake of 130/748-9. 
It is surmised that Aqsa II was enlarged 
considerably because the original building 
was too small. 

An extant mosaic inscription at the base 
of the dome recording al-Zahir’s repairs of 
426/1034-6 contains Q 17:1 immediately fol- 
lowing the basmala (q.v.). A second inscrip- 
tion of al-Zahir, in the dome and now lost 
but recorded by ‘Alt al-Harawi in 568-9/ 
1173, also contained Q 17:1 immediately 
after the basmala. An inscription of part of 
Q17:1, dating from 583-4/1187, appears on 
the wall east of the mzhrab, while the in- 
scription of Q 17:1-6 which is found at the 
eastern end of the transept is dated 731-2/ 
1331. 
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Arabic Language 


The language codified by the grammarians 
of al-Basra and al-Kiufa in the second/ 
eighth century as representing the speech 
of the pre-Islamic Arabs and the language 
of the Qur'an. Ever since, this language 
has been the one in which most of the Is- 
lamic cultural and religious heritage has 
found expression. Historical, geographical 
and social varieties closely related to this 
language exist or have existed and a num- 
ber of linguistic communities currently use 
variants of this language. 

Considerable controversy surrounds 
such questions as the status of Arabic 
(al-‘arabwya, lisan al-‘arab) before and at the 
time of codification, the status of the vari- 
ety of Arabic used in the Qur’an at the 
time of revelation (see DIALECTS), the na- 
ture of the relationship between Arabic 
and the colloquials spoken in the various 
parts of the Arab world as well as the na- 
ture of the relationship between this “clas- 
sical” Arabic language and that used for 
written and formal spoken communication 
in the Arab world today. This article will 
outline current terminology relating to the 
varieties of the language and then address 
these questions. (For an outline of the 
structure of Arabic, the reader is referred 
to works such as M.C. Bateson’s Handbook 
and C. Holes’ Modern Arabic.) 


Varieties of Arabic 
‘Twenty modern states use Arabic as an of- 
ficial language: Algeria, Bahrayn, Djibouti, 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, 
Libya, Mauritania, Morocco, Oman, Qa- 
tar, Saudi Arabia, Somalia, the Sudan, 
Syria, Tunisia, the United Arab Emirates 
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and the Yemen. To this list should be 
added the Palestinian Authority/State and 
Israel, where Arabic is not the principal 
language, but is nevertheless widely used. 
The language used in all of these states, 
and taught in their schools, is said to be 
structurally identical to the classical Arabic 
language and the language of the Qur'an 
(al-fusha or “classical Arabic”). It is, how- 
ever, freely admitted that both its vocabu- 
lary and idiomatic usage have developed 
considerably. One, therefore, frequently 
finds a distinction being made between 
classical Arabic, on the one hand, and con- 
temporary Arabic (al-lugha al-‘arabiyya al- 
haditha or al-mu‘Gsira), on the other. Con- 
temporary Arabic, which in Western 
studies is frequently referred to as Modern 
Standard Arabic (MSA) or, mainly in text- 
books, as Modern Literary Arabic, is not a 
variety used for everyday, informal speech 
by any community, even if certain groups 
would like to see it become one. Nor is it a 
purely written language. It is, perhaps, best 
described as a formal language, used for all 
types of formal communication, both writ- 
ten in most contemporary literature and in 
the press and spoken on all formal occa- 
sions, including “serious” programs on ra- 
dio and television as well as in most educa- 
tional contexts. Its use is acquired mainly 
through formal education and only a rela- 
tively small group within the communities 
which it serves as an official language can 
be said to have mastered it. 

For informal communication, regional di- 
alects, referred to as al-la/yat or as al- 
‘ammiyya, the language of the commonality, 
or sometimes as al-darya, the popular lan- 
guage, is used. In Western research, they 
are commonly called “colloquials.” The 
various dialects all belong to the same rec- 
ognizable type of Arabic, sometimes called 
neo-Arabic, but show a great deal of diver- 
gence among themselves, increasing ac- 


cording to geographical distance. The dia- 
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lects of the extreme west and those of the 
eastern parts of the Arabic world are thus 
almost mutually incomprehensible. Dia- 
lects are normally referred to by names de- 
rived from the geographical area in which 
they are used, qualified, at times, with a 
reference to the religious status of the 
users. For purposes of classification, a dis- 
tinction is made between sedentary (hadari) 
and Bedouin (badawi) dialects, the Bedouin 
dialects being those descended from the 
varieties used by tribal groups that mig- 
rated from the Arabian peninsula well after 
the original conquests. These groups may 
later have settled so that one encounters 
places where the sedentary population 
speak Bedouin dialects (see BEDOUIN). The 
sedentary dialects are again subdivided 
into town (madani) and village (qarawi) 
dialects. 

The term “Proto-Arabic” has frequently 
been used for the language in which the 
Thamidic, Lihyanic, Safa itic and 
Has@ itic inscriptions were written (see 
ARABIC SCRIPT). This language may be an 
early stage of the later Arabic language. 
K. Versteegh suggests that it be called 
Early North Arabic to distinguish it from 
the language of Arabic inscriptions (Proto- 
Arabic) and that the language of the Is- 
lamic papyri pre-dating the codification of 
Arabic be called Early Arabic (Arabic lan- 
guage, 26). It is to be hoped that this distinc- 
tion will be adopted. 

Classical Arabic is the language which 
was defined at the beginning of this article. 
The term is, however, used for a wide 
range of purposes. It is thus commonly 
used for the formal language as opposed to 
the colloquials throughout all periods of 
the development of Arabic but also for a 
specific period in the history of this devel- 
opment. Sometimes this period is narrowly 
defined — for instance, classical as op- 
posed to medieval — while at other times 
it is defined more broadly — the classical 
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language as opposed to the modern. It is 
also ordinarily used to designate a style of 
language, that of literature and religious 
learning as opposed to the “modern stan- 
dard” of the press. In short, readers of 
works where this term is used would do 
well to look for clues as to its exact mean- 
ing in the specific text in which it is en- 
countered. In this article, it is used as a 
translation of the Arabic term /fushd for all 
of the varieties of the formal language ir- 
respective of the period from which they 
stem. 

Old Arabic is a term sometimes used for 
the tribal dialects which are supposed to 
have co-existed with classical Arabic as 
vernaculars from pre-Islamic times on- 
wards. The use of this term signals a belief 
in an essentially diglossic relationship be- 
tween these dialects and classical Arabic. 
Most Arabs, and certain Western research- 
ers, prefer to see these dialects as local vari- 
ations of the classical language. Evidence 
as to the nature of the dialects is limited to 
a few scattered remarks in the works of the 
philologists regarding the forms they per- 
ceived to be unusual. 

From Old Arabic, or from the dialects of 
the classical Arabic if one subscribes to this 
view, developed the medieval vernaculars 
collectively known as Middle Arabic. 
Much can be inferred about this stage of 
development from various kinds of text 
produced in circumstances where the nor- 
mative influence of classical Arabic was 
not too strongly felt, either for religious 
reasons (Jewish and Christian Arabic) or 
because the purpose of the text was simply 
too mundane to warrant the effort entailed 
in attempting to produce correct classical 
Arabic. It is generally recognized that the 
modern colloquials developed from Middle 
Arabic vernaculars. 

The impression of diversity — which the 
plethora of terms used above must neces- 
sarily create — should not be left unquali- 
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fied. ‘The Arabs will insist on the essential 
unity of their language and are right in do- 
ing so. Anyone with an educated person’s 
command of Modern Standard Arabic 
finds it easy to acquire the knowledge nec- 
essary to read classical or medieval Arabic 
texts and the divergence between the vari- 
ous dialects is, on the whole, small, consid- 
ering the distances and geographical obsta- 
cles which separate their users. 


Classification and early history 
Arabic is usually classified as belonging, 
alongside the south Arabian and Ethiopian 
languages, to the southwestern branch of 
the Semitic family of the Afro-Asiatic phy- 
lum. The classification as such is relatively 
undisputed, yet a number of points per- 
taining to its meaning deserves special con- 
sideration. Firstly, the group of languages 
referred to as the Semitic family is not such 
a widely divergent and heterogeneous one 
as, for instance, the Indo-European family, 
and a comparison to one of the smaller 
branches of the latter, such as the Ro- 
mance languages, would provide a truer 
picture of the facts. Secondly, the varieties 
within the Semitic family tend to show 
continuous rather than discrete variation 
among themselves. ‘This family of lan- 
guages should therefore be seen as a large 
and varied continuum, specific segments of 
which have, at specific points of time, been 
liberalized and codified, becoming, 
through this process, the individual Semitic 
languages of antiquity and modern times. 
The early history of the Arabic language 
cannot at present be satisfactorily estab- 
lished. This is mainly due to the lack of 
sources or to the unreliable nature of those 
sources which do exist. At the time of the 
revelation of the Qur'an, Arabic had long 
been the bearer of a literary, mainly po- 
etic, tradition. Yet the development of the 
Arabic script (see CALLIGRAPHY), and 
hence of Arabic as a written language, is 
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almost entirely connected to the transmis- 
sion of the text of the Qur'an. The process 
was a long one and the Arabic script was 
not fully developed until the end of the 
third/ninth century. Epigraphic evidence 
of Arabic predating the revelation of the 
Quran is mainly limited to five brief in- 
scriptions the oldest of which is the five- 
line Namara inscription from 328 C.E., 
written in Nabatean characters, but in a 
language which is essentially identical to 
Classical Arabic. Then follows the Zebed 
inscription dated to 512 c.£., the Jabal 
Usays inscription dated to 528 c.z., the 
Harran inscription dated to 568 c.£., and 
the Umm al-Jimal inscription, also from 
the sixth century c.£. All of these are brief 
inscriptions representing an early stage of 
the Arabic script. All these inscriptions tell 
us, however, that for some time before the 
Arabic language emerges into the light of 
history with the mission of the prophet 
Muhammad, a language very similar to 
classical Arabic was in use on the peninsula 
and in neighboring areas, and that some of 
the users of this language had mastered 
the art of writing (see EPIGRAPHY AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

The poetic literature of the pre-Islamic 
Arabs was committed to writing only 
through the efforts of the Muslim philolo- 
gists towards the middle of the second/ 
eighth century. The earliest preserved spec- 
imens of the tradition would seem to date 
from the beginning of the sixth century 
G.E., so that the time span in which oral 
transmission was unsupported by writing 
was quite considerable. This has made sev- 
eral researchers doubt the validity of the 
poetic evidence for purposes of research 
on the linguistic situation prior to the codi- 
fication of Arabic. In addition, there is evi- 
dence indicating that the philologists col- 
lecting the poems may have corrected 


them a bit during the process. To rely on 
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the poetic corpus as evidence for the lin- 
guistic situation prior to the codification of 
Arabic is therefore to rely on the work of 
early Muslim philologists. Another matter 
is that the very nature of poetry, and the 
specific use to which poetry was put in the 
pre-Islamic society of Arabia, makes it 
likely that the language of the poetic cor- 
pus may not directly represent the linguis- 
tic varieties used for purposes of everyday 
communication within the tribes of the 
peninsula. The question which arises at 
this point, to wit, that of how great the dif- 
ferences between the language of the po- 
etry and the vernaculars were in pre- 
Islamic times, has been a matter of con- 
tention throughout the twentieth century. 
Currently, the proponents of the view that 
the “poetic koine” existed in a diglossic re- 
lationship with the vernaculars would seem 
to outnumber those who think that the 
“poetic register” and the vernaculars es- 
sentially represented one and the same 
language. The latter view, which is repre- 
sented mainly in the writings of K. Ver- 
steegh, does, however, have the consider- 
able weight of the Islamic scholarly 
tradition to recommend it. See POETRY 
AND POETS. 

To sum up, of the very little that can be 
known about Arabic before the dawn of Is- 
lam, we know that varieties very similar to 
classical Arabic were used for several hun- 
dred years before, extending over an area 
encompassing not only the Arabian penin- 
sula but also parts of the Fertile Crescent. 
We also know that some of these varieties 
had sufficient prestige to be used for in- 
scriptions and poetic composition. We do 
not, however, know who the users of these 
varieties were, what name they gave to 
their language, or for what other purposes, 
besides inscriptions and poetry, they may 
have used them. Nor do we know how 


great were the differences between the va- 
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rieties in question since only one of them, 
classical Arabic, has been preserved for us 
in the form of a corpus of text and a sys- 


tematic description. 


Codification 
The actual codification of Arabic took 
place, as has already been stated, in the 
second/eighth century. The first dictionary 
was compiled — but never completed — 
by al-Khalil b. Ahmad (d. 175/791), who 
also codified Arabic prosody. The first 
grammar is the famous Ai/ab of al-Khalil’s 
student Stbawayhi (d. 177/793), which was 
completed and transmitted after the au- 
thor’s death by his student al-Akhfash 
al-Awsat (d. 221/835). 

Among the factors usually mentioned to 
explain the process of codification, the 
most important are, on the one hand, the 
needs of non-Arab citizens of the empire 
to master Arabic as well as the linguistic 
corruption which supposedly came about 
as a result of the uprooting of Bedouin 
tribesmen from their natural environment 
and, on the other hand, the decision taken 
during the reign of the Umayyad caliph 
“Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (r. 65/685-86/ 
705) to make Arabic the language of the 
public registers. It should, however, be 
noted that the early works on grammar are 
not elementary textbooks for teaching lan- 
guage to beginners. On the contrary, a 
work such as the Aziab is concerned mainly 
with explanation and the systemization of 
the hierarchical ordering of facts with 
which the student is assumed to be familiar 
into a coherent whole. It is, in short, a trea- 
tise on grammar. Yet, the object of this sys- 
tematization is definitely not Arabic as 
it was spoken in the time and place of the 
actual codification. Sibawayhi aims at an 
ideal which M. Carter terms “good old 
Arabic” (Stbawayhi, 526). The data of 


which Sibawayhi makes use include pas- 
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sages from the Qur'an and verses of po- 
etry, but also data obtained from contem- 
porary Bedouin. This indicates that “good 
old Arabic” was a living language among 
the Bedouin at the time, in the sense that 
they could produce it upon demand, but 
not necessarily that it was a common 
medium of day-to-day communication. It 
should be noted that although as a totality 
the three groups of data are seen as em- 
bodying “good old Arabic,” no individual 
group is given priority or accepted uncriti- 
cally. The variety among the “readings” 
(qira'al, see READINGS OF THE QUR’AN) of 
the Qur’4n sometimes makes it possible to 
reject certain readings. Poetic usage is in 
some cases seen as differing from prose 
and certain Bedouin usages are dismissed 
as incorrect. 

M. Carter has argued convincingly that 
Stbawayhi’s system of grammar was, on 
the whole, inspired by the science of “law” 
(figh) as it was taught at that time. ‘This im- 
plies a wholly pragmatic view of language: 
A language is not a system — though its 
grammar is — but rather a type of behav- 
ior, the individual acts of which are to be 
judged “by motive, structure and commu- 
nicative effectiveness” (M. Carter, Stba- 
wayhi, 526). Communicative effectiveness 
is the absolute. Speech is right (mustagim) if 
it conveys meaning, but wrong (muhal) if it 
does not. Structural correctness, on the 
other hand, is relative and speech may be 
mustagim qabih, that is, make sense and thus 
be right, but still be structurally incorrect 
and hence “ugly.” This implies that the 
codification of Arabic was neither a pre- 
scriptive project, aimed at teaching a for- 
gotten language — or a language rapidly 
becoming forgotten — nor a descriptive 
one, aimed at setting down the facts of 
acknowledged contemporary usage. 
Rather it was a conservative effort, in- 


tended to keep linguistic behavior from 
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straying too far from what was the “way” 
of the Arabs (q.v.) and, more importantly, 
of the Qur'an. 


The Qur'an 
The Quran is somewhat self-conscious 
with respect to its language. Generally 
speaking it identifies the language (the 
word used is lisan, “tongue”), in which it is 
revealed as that of the Prophet (Q 19:97; 
44:58), as that of the Prophet’s people (d7- 
lisni qawmihi, Q 14:4) and as Arabic 
(Q 26:195; 46:12). The epithet “Arabic” is 
also given to the Qur'an itself (Q 12:2) and 
to its function as a decisive utterance (hukm, 
Q 13:37). 

As was recently pointed out by Jan Retso, 
the Qur'an, which is the oldest source in 
Arabic which actually talks about a lan- 
guage named after the Arabs, does not 
contrast the Arabic language to any other 
languages identified by name. Throughout, 
the epithet ‘abi, “Arab” or “Arabic,” is 
contrasted to ajami, “non-Arab” or “non- 
Arabic,” but it is never stated that the 
Arabic tongue is not understood by non- 
Arabic speakers. Indeed, verses such as 
Q 26:199 seem to indicate that the Qur'an 
would be understood by non-Arabs should 
it be recited to them. However, it is also 
clear, from e.g. Q 16:103, that one whose 
tongue is ajam? cannot be expected to pro- 
duce Arabic. 

In order for the Qur'an to be able to de- 
clare itself Arabic, there had to exist some 
sort of criteria for what is Arabic and what 
is not. Such criteria may, of course, be very 
loose, but if one assumes that the ajam 
were foreigners in the sense of people 
speaking languages entirely different from 
Arabic and maybe even incomprehensible 
to an Arab the qur’anic argumentation 
loses much of its force. For the argument 
“this is Arabic and hence divine” to have 
any noticeable force, the criteria for what is 
Arabic have to be quite narrow, to amount, 
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in fact, to a standard of language recogniz- 
ably out of reach of the ordinary member 
of society. In the words of J. Wansbrough: 
“The linguistic tradition to which reform- 
ers and prophets, as well as poets, turn may 
be ancient. What it must be, is other than 
the current usus loquendi...” (Qs, 103). 

The philologists’ choice of the poetic cor- 
pus as the second source for the codifica- 
tion of Arabic has been taken to indicate 
what the tradition to which Muhammad 
turned was. Their use of contemporary 
Bedouin informers demonstrates that this 
tradition was, at least in some areas, still 
alive at the time of codification. What is 
important to note is that the tradition is 
presented neither as a language nor as a 
literature but as a way of life, an ideal of 
culture. Even in works specifically devoted 
to the language itself, it is the “speech of 
the Arabs” (kalam al-‘arab) which is pre- 
sented and it is presented as a “way,” a set 
of manners and customs. Equally impor- 
tant is the fact that both the Qur'an and 
the philologists present the tradition as es- 
sentially somebody else’s. Whether the 
“way” of the Arabs consisted in the active 
use of case and mode endings (7’7ab) no 
longer in use in the vernaculars, as the pro- 
ponents of the “poetic koine” hypothesis 
would have it or merely in the deliberate 
use of an archaic tradition of poetic dic- 
tion and eloquent speech encompassing 
such features as the careful pronunciation 
of the glottal stop (a phoneme not realized 
in the Meccan dialect), use of the elevated 
register of poetry, the use of rhymed prose 
and the deliberate creation of parallelism, 
the effect would be much the same. The 
point, in both cases, is the appeal to a tra- 
dition which is both an essential part of the 
community’s heritage and at the same time 
definitely not a “natural” part of the com- 
munity’s everyday language. Whoever 
coined the translation “classical” for fusha 
knew what he was doing. 
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The current situation: diglossia 

The concept central to most descriptions 
of the linguistic situation of the Arab 
world today is that of diglossia. In Fergu- 
son’s classic paper from 1959, diglossia 1s 
defined as “a relatively stable language sit- 
uation in which, in addition to the primary 
dialects of the language (which may in- 
clude a standard or regional standards), 
there is a very divergent, highly codified 
(often grammatically more complex) super- 
imposed variety, the vehicle of a large and 
respected body of written literature, either 
of an earlier period or in another speech 
community, which is learned largely by for- 
mal education and is used for most written 
or formal spoken purposes, but is not used 
by any sector of the community for ordi- 
nary conversation” (Diglossia, 336). To 
Ferguson, this definition is an attempt to 
outline one specific type of language situa- 
tion, in the hope that other contributions, 
outlining other types of language situa- 
tions, would in the end lead to the estab- 
lishment of a viable taxonomy. However, 
much of the discussion relevant to Arabic 
pivoted on the validity of the concept itself, 
with alternatives such as pluriglossia and 
multiglossia competing with models em- 
ploying the concept of variation along a 
continuum. 

The crux of the problem lies in the fact 
that Ferguson’s original article outlined 
the properties and areas of use of two “va- 
rieties” of language as if these varieties — 
which Ferguson later identified as cases of 
register variation — were linguistic (sub-) 
systems in normal and frequent use. As is 
shown by D.B. Parkinson’s attempts to have 
Egyptians produce classical Arabic, at least 
this high variety is used very seldom by 
most members of the Egyptian speech 
community in any kind of pure form. 
Though I do not know of any published 
investigations of the problem, I would pre- 
dict that “pure” Egyptian colloquial, with- 
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out the slightest admixture of classical 
forms, is not very common either. In most 
cases of actual conversation, elements of 
the high variety and elements of the low 
variety are mixed in such a manner that it 
is frequently difficult to identify both the 
underlying matrix on which the specific in- 
stance of usage builds and the target at 
which the user aims. Actual usage is nor- 
mally neither “high” nor “low” but some- 
where in between. 

S. Badawi’s very influential Levels of con- 
temporary Arabic in Egypt recognizes this 
problem. For him, modern Egyptian Ara- 
bic exhibits a continuum of socio-linguistic 
variety which he illustrates through the 
identification of five imaginary levels: “the 
classical of the heritage” (fusha al-turath), 
“contemporary classical” (fusha al-‘asr), 
“the colloquial of the cultured” (Gmmuiyyat 
al-muthaqqafin), “the colloquial of the en- 
lightened” (‘ammuyyat al-mutanawwirin) and 
“the colloquial of the illiterate” (Gmmuiyyat 
al-ummiyyin). Although Badawi stresses 
that the levels are imaginary points of ref- 
erence on a scale of free variation, he does 
assign specific linguistic features to the dif- 
ferent levels. However, analysis of actual 
speech will show that there is normally a 
mixture of elements from various places on 
such a scale, operating on all levels of anal- 
ysis. Not only may a sentence contain some 
words that are markedly classical side by 
side with some that are markedly collo- 
quial but a single word marked as one vari- 
ety may take an ending marked as another. 
The varieties, seen as levels on a scale, are 
therefore not discrete systems. ‘The study of 
this phenomenon, called code-switching, 
has currently not reached the point where 
any decisive results can be established but a 
considerable amount of research is at pres- 
ent being carried out. 

If Ferguson’s original term diglossia 
still remains the most frequently used de- 


scription of the current linguistic situation 
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in Arab societies, it is because, as he him- 
self points out, the type of variation which 
he calls diglossic is just that and not pluri- 
glossic because there are only two identifi- 
able poles or ends to the scale of variation 
(Epilogue, 59). Furthermore, these poles 
are identifiable in the sense that systematic 
descriptions do exist, based, for the clas- 
sical end of the scale, on the Arabic lin- 
guistic tradition and for the colloquial 
end, mostly on textbooks aimed at foreign 


students. 


Altitudes 
As K. Versteegh recently pointed out, lan- 
guages are surprisingly often discussed as if 
they were some kind of living organisms, 
capable of birth, growth, change and de- 
cline. Yet they are not. They are patterns of 
human behavior, conventions acquired and 
manipulated by individuals. The attitude 
which the individual user of a language 
takes towards that language is therefore a 
matter of some importance. Of even 
greater importance are the attitudes which 
researchers take towards the object of their 
research. 

Classical Arabic is, throughout the Arab 
world, seen as the Arabic language par ex- 
cellence. Correspondingly, the colloquials 
are often seen as not being languages at all, 
but rather as chaotic, unsystematic and 
lacking in grammar. Yet a certain ambiva- 
lence of feeling towards the use of the clas- 
sical language is often reported. D.B. Par- 
kinson relates how users with an active 
command of the classical language are of- 
ten constrained to deliberately employ a 
certain admixture of colloquial forms, 
even when speaking from rather formal 
platforms like that of the university lecture 
theatre (Variability, 92). On the other 
hand, suggestions for linguistic reform in- 
volving modification of the classical lan- 
guage or letting the colloquials take over 


some of its functions are either met with 
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hostility or ignored. Classical Arabic re- 
mains the language in which the religion of 
Islam finds expression throughout an area 
considerably greater than that of the 
Arabic-speaking countries. It remains the 
language in which the cultural and politi- 
cal life of the Arab world is conducted and 
the language used by most mass media in 
the Arab world. It may be that the percent- 
age of speakers who can claim an active 
command of the language is rather small, 
but there is no sign that this will seriously 
affect its position. 

Classical Arabic is often treated as some- 
thing of a special case in modern linguis- 
tics. Dominant trends, such as generative 
grammar, have assigned a somewhat im- 
portant place among their data to the “in- 
tuition” of “native speakers” about their 
“first language.” Classical Arabic does not 
quite fit in here since there is no one who 
has it as a first language. This may, unless 
due care is taken, lead to a view of classical 
Arabic as somehow “artificial” or “con- 
gealed” or as a “dead language” artificially 
kept alive by the conservatism of certain 
elites. The feeling that the “real” or “liv- 
ing” Arabic language is represented by the 
colloquials is quite widespread. This has 
the laudatory effect of drawing attention to 
the actual colloquial usage in which most 
communication within the Arab world 
takes place, a field which is seriously under- 
studied. It is, however, also an attitude 
which an Arab may regard as offensive. 
Not only is this person denied the status of 
a “native speaker” of his own language, he 
is also being told that he may not really 
master it (Parkinson, Variability), and that 
it is a foreign language, or at least a strange 
dialect, even to the great linguists from 
whom he inherited its rules (Qwens, Foun- 
dations, 8). One cannot help but feel that 
this is quite unnecessary and certainly 
counterproductive. 

In the end, classical Arabic is much more 
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than a language. A hadith of the Prophet, 
related in the History of Damascus (Ta‘rikh 
madinat Dimashq) of Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571/ 
1176) illustrates this point: “Oh my people! 
God is one and the same. Our father [i.e. 
Adam, (see ADAM AND EVE)] is the same. 
No one amongst you inherits Arabic from 
his father or mother. Arabic 1s a habit of 
the tongue, so whoever speaks Arabic is an 
Arab” (Y. Suleiman, Nationalism, 22). Classi- 
cal Arabic is thus the heritage of all Arabs, 
though it may not be the heritage of any 
individual Arab. It is the primary indicator 
of the Arab identity, though individual 
Arabs may partake of it in varying degrees. 
In most cases it is, and as far as we know it 
may always have been, more of an ideal to 
be striven for through painstaking effort, 
than an actual habit of everyday life, but 
this does not diminish its reality nor its sta- 
tus. As a matter of fact, it enhances it, for 
such strife is the theme around which the 
entire religion of Islam revolves. Thus, 
Arabic is more than the language of Islam, 
it is part of Islam. It is, as indeed are all 
languages, a phenomenon of culture, not 
one of nature, and changes as does the cul- 
ture for which it is a medium changes but 
at the core it is unchanging, just as the doc- 
ument which is at the core of the culture of 


Islam, the Qur'an, is unchanging. 
Herbjorn Jenssen 
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Arabic Literature and the Qur'an 


see LITERATURE AND THE QUR’AN 


Arabic Script 


Arabic script (al-khatt al-‘arabi) refers to 1) a 
set of characters and their sequential and 
spatial arrangement, 2) their forms and 
media and 3) the typology of a consonant- 
only system (abjad) denoting utterances in 
an abbreviated manner with linguistic and 
sociological implications (P. Daniels, Fun- 
damentals, 730). Arabic script also forms 
part of the broader concept of Arabic 
writing which usually defines one Arabic 
variant (classical, Modern Standard or 
“written”) within a multiglossic environ- 
ment (see ARABIC LANGUAGE). The signifi- 
cant role of Arabic writing in religion, art, 
administration and scholarship, as well as 
in public and private life, characterizes the 
Arabic-Islamic world as a literate culture, 
albeit one in which the written and oral 
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transmission of knowledge were continu- 
ous and complementary (F. Rosenthal, 
Many books, 46-7). The impact of Arabic 
script throughout the multilingual Muslim 
world far surpassed that of Arabic lan- 


guage (F. Rosenthal, Significant uses, 53-4). 


As the Islamic script par excellence, Arabic 


was adapted by many non-Semitic Muslim 
languages, notably Berber, Persian, Pashto, 
Kurdish, Urdu, Sindhi, Kashmiri and Uy- 
ghur. In the past, languages as diverse as 
Medieval Spanish (Aljamiado), Ottoman 
Turkish, Azeri, Serbo-Croatian, Malay 
(Jawi), Sulu, Malagasy (Sorabe), Swahili, 
Hausa, Fulani and Afrikaans were periodi- 
cally spelled with Arabic characters. Con- 
versely, Christian Arabic was also recorded 


in Syriac (Karshiint) and Judeo-Arabic in 


Hebrew characters. Today, the Arabic abjad 


is, next to the Latin alphabet, the most 
widely employed segmental script in the 
world. 


Sources and methods 
Arabic paleography, i.e. the history of 
Arabic script and its emerging styles, is 
based both on medieval Muslim accounts 
and preserved written specimens. In ad- 
dition, it draws on the disciplines of pa- 
pyrology, codicology, numismatics and 
art history (see EPIGRAPHY AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

Medieval accounts of Arabic script and 
penmanship appear in over forty literary 
sources, notably Ibn al-Nadim’s (d. 385/ 
995 or 388/998) FrArist and the extensive 
treatment by al-Qalqashandi (d. 821/1418) 
in Subh al-a'‘sha (11, 44.0-88; ii, 1-226/11, 
440-88; il’, 1-222; cf. G. Endress, Arabi- 
sche Schrift, 190-1; A. Gacek, al-Nuwayri’s 
classification, 129-30). Some of these ac- 
counts claim that the Arabic script origi- 
nated in al-Anbar or al-Hira in Iraq, 
against the mainly Syrian epigraphic evi- 
dence, a conflict N. Abbott attempts to 
reconcile (Rise, 3-12). But G. Endress (Ara- 
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bische Schrift, 169-70) interprets the ac- 
counts as a retrospective construction by 
Muslim scholars to place the inception of 
writing at the point of the encounter be- 
tween Aramaic-Hellenistic culture and a 
pre-Islamic Arab culture as exemplified 

by the person of ‘Adi b. Zayd (d. ca. 600 
c.£.). The literary accounts of this early 
stage, generally composed after the time of 
the scribal practices they discuss, lack com- 
plete descriptions of graphemes. Ibn al- 
Nadim defines one letter (alif) of the early 
Meccan script, allowing its identification in 
actual specimens (N. Abbott, Rise, 18-9, pls. 
8-13). The terms mail and mashq, often un- 
derstood as names of scripts today, may 
not have meant that originally (F. Déroche, 
Ecritures coraniques, 213-21). Nonetheless 
scholars have ventured to identify scripts 
listed in the sources. J.G. Adler first applied 
the term Awfic in 1780 to qur’anic material 
and J. von Karabacek did the same with 
mail and ‘iraqi (F. Déroche, Ecritures cora- 
niques, 209-12). Others identified badi‘ 
(Schroeder, Badi‘ script, 234-48), ghubar 

(N. Abbott, Rise, 37-8), musalsal (N. Abbott, 
Arabic paleography, 98-9), jalil (A. Groh- 
mann, From the world, 75-7), thuluth rayhan 
(A. Grohmann, from the world, 81), and qar- 
mata (A. Dietrich, Arabische Briefe, 4.6, 67). 
Some medieval terms became too vague, 
so the kufi of early Qur’ans has been split 
into six groups of scripts by Déroche 
(Abbasid tradition, 34-47), and naskhi should 
no longer be used in reference to early pa- 
pyri, according to G. Khan (Arabic papyn, 
45-6). In short, the use of medieval termi- 
nology in paleographic study can be 
treacherous, and one should, according to 
Déroche, rely instead on datable speci- 
mens (Paléographie des écritures livres- 
ques, 3-5). Irrespective of their often dubi- 
ous factual accuracy for the early period, 
the rich literary sources underscore the 
interest of Arabic-Islamic culture in the 
history of its script (see ART AND ARCHI- 
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TECTURE AND THE QUR'AN). Later, Mam- 
lak secretarial manuals described and even 
illustrated chancellery scripts which were 
also partially used for calligraphy. By the 
seventh/thirteenth century, five or, more 
frequently, six scripts (later called al-aglam 
al-sitta) had established themselves in chan- 
cellery and popular practice. They fell into 
a “moist” (murattab) subgroup which em- 
phasized the curvilinear elements and con- 
sisted of thuluth, tawgi, riga‘ and a “dry” 
(yabis) subgroup that tended towards the 
rectilinear and included muhaqqagq, rayhan 
and naskh. Scripts were further classified by 
size — the extremes being the gigantic 
tumar and the tiny ghubar used for pigeon 
post — or by the presence of serifs (¢arwis) 
or closed loops (fams, A. Gacek, Arabic 
scripts, 144-5). The literary sources also 
recorded pioneering calligraphers: Ibn 
Muala (d. 328/940), who codified naskh, 
elevating it to a qur’anic script; Ibn al- 
Bawwab (d. 413/1022), who further re- 
fined it; and Yaqit al-Musta‘simi (d. ca. 
697/1298), who invented a new way of 
trimming the pen and excelled in the six 
scripts. Ibn al-Bawwab left us the first 
Quran in naskh, dated 391/1001 (D. Rice, 
Ibn al-Bawwab, 13 and pl. 7) and Yaqit’s 
name appears on several (partly forged) 
Qur ans (D. James, Master scribes, 58-74). 
The second type of source, groups of 
dated or datable specimens, provides a 
more reliable basis for early paleographic 
study. Even so, this research remains in a 
preliminary state with a vast amount of yet 
uncharted material in Eastern and Western 
libraries including that from recent finds, 
such as the one in the Great Mosque of 
San‘a in 1971-2. The latter discovery not 
only offers new material for the paleogra- 
phy of the Qur'an but also for the history 
of its codification (G. Puin, Masahif San‘a’, 
11-14; id., Observations, 110-1; E. Whelan, 
Forgotten witness, 13). During the first 
three centuries of Islam, scripts diverged 
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among four more or less homogenous 
groups of texts with distinct functions: me- 
morial and votive inscriptions, Qur’ans, 
papyrus documents and letters, and schol- 
arly and literary manuscripts. ‘To apply one 
script terminology derived from secretarial 
manuals to these various groupings is prob- 
lematic. Some scholars prefer a careful an- 
alysis of all, or a significant sample, of a 
script’s graphemes in order to build a ty- 
pology, yet the conclusions drawn from 
small samples are limited (S. Flury, Zsla- 
mische Schriftbénder, 8-21; F. Déroche, Ecri- 
tures coraniques, 213). Different concepts 
have been introduced to grasp the level of 
execution in a piece of writing. For exam- 
ple, a cluster of scripts can be viewed as a 
circle with the specimen closest to the 
“ideal” at its center and the loosest repro- 
duction at the periphery (F Déroche, Abba- 
sid tradition, 16). Similarly, N. Chomsky’s 
syntactical notion of competence versus 
performance serves to distinguish a 
writer’s ideal form, “competence,” from 
the actual result, “performance” (G. 
Khan, Arabic papyri, 39, 1. 53). 


The formation of Arabic script before Islam 
Prior to the (north) Arabic script, inhabit- 
ants of the Arabian desert wrote graffiti — 
short informal texts on rocks and the 
like — using the Dedanic, Lihyanic, Safa’i- 
tic, Thamitidic and Hasaean (also called 
Has@itic), derivatives of South Arabian 
script. In Tell el-Maskhiita near Ismailiyya 
in Lower Egypt, Arabs used Imperial Ara- 
maic as early as the fifth century B.c.E. 
but, four centuries later, the Arab satellite 
states of the Seleucid and Roman empires 
developed their own branches of Aramaic 
script, including Nabatean and Palmyre- 
nian. The script of the Nabateans contin- 
ued to be used after the Romans defeated 
them in 106 c.£. for inscriptions made by 
Arabs throughout the Provincia Arabia 
until the fourth century c.£. Two such 
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inscriptions (“En Avdat, between 88-9 and 
125-6 c.£.; al-Namara, 328 c.£.) employ 
Nabatean characters for writing Arabic 
while others (e.g. Umm al-Jimal, ca. 250 
c.E.; Mada’in Salih, 267/268 c.£.) show a 
linguistic admixture of Arabic (A. Negev, 
Obodas, 48; K. Versteegh, Arabic language, 
30-6 with further bibliography). 


The characteristic basic forms of later Arabic 
The characteristic basic forms of later 
Arabic (the Arabic abjad) first materialized 
in five brief pre-Islamic inscriptions from 
Syria and northwest Arabia. They display 
a Clearly Arabic ductus — general shape 
and formation of letters and their combi- 
nations — though their language is contro- 
versial and their writing unhomogeneous. 
Except for the graffito in a Nabatean 
sanctuary in Jabal Ramm near Aqaba, 
datable to the first half of the fourth cen- 
tury c.E., they all belong to the sixth cen- 
tury c.£. They include a trilingual in- 
scription in Greek, Syriac and Arabic on 
a Christian martyry in Zabad southeast of 
Aleppo (512 G.E.), a historical inscription in 
Jabal Usays (Sés) on the Syrian-Roman 
border about 100 kilometers southeast of 
Damascus (528 c.£.), a graffito in the dou- 
ble church of Umm al-Jimal southwest of 
Bosra (ca. sixth century c.£.) and a Greek 
and Arabic bilingual inscription on a mar- 
tyry in Harran in the Leja (586 c.£.; see 
A. Grohmann, Arabische Paléographie, 1, 
14-5; B. Gruendler, Development, 13-4..). The 
general proportions of this pre-Islamic 
Arabic script suggest Syriac calligraphic in- 
fluence (N. Abbott, Rise, 19-20; F. Briquel- 
Chatonnet, De l’araméen, 143-4; J.F. 
Healey, Nabatean, 41-3). Yet the individual 
Arabic graphemes descend through Naba- 
tean from the west Semitic alphabet. T. 
Noldeke first established this link in 1865, 
later to be confirmed against J. Starcky’s 
Syriac thesis (Pétra, 932-4) by A. Groh- 
mann (Arabische Paldéographie, 1, 13, 17-21). 
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This affiliation is now fully documented 
(J.E Healey, Nabatean, 44-5 and tables; B. 
Gruendler, Development, 123-30 and charts). 
The shift from Nabatean to Arabic was 
complex, for the Nabatean script com- 
bined epigraphic, formal and free cursive 
variants, developing at different rates. At 
the end of the first century c.z. the formal 
cursive of the Engaddi papyrus (J. Starcky, 
Contrat, 162, pls. 1-3) and the free cursive 
of the Nessana ostraca (F. Rosenthal, 
Nabatean, 200) already include shapes 
which the epigraphic script only achieves 
two centuries later. But few cursive docu- 
ments have been preserved and supple- 
mentary evidence must be gleaned from 
late epigraphic Nabatean (J. Naveh, Early 
history, 156; J.F. Healey, Nabatean, 43-4, 
50-2 with further bibliography, 156). 

The five constitutive trends of Arabic 
script articulated themselves very early: 
1) positional variants (allographs) emerged 
in the Aramaic cursive of the fourth cen- 
tury B.G.E., 2) letters became fully con- 
nected in cursive Nabatean of the first cen- 
tury C.E., 3) the /am-alifligature appeared 
in the Namara inscription (328 G.£.), 4) the 
“ceiling-line” limiting the height of most 
letters yielded to a baseline for free cursive 
in the first century c.£. (and for graffiti the 
third century c.£.), 5) the bars of letters 
were integrated into continuous strokes 
and formerly distinct letters merged (bét/ 
nin, gimel/het, zayin/res, yod/taw, peh/qop) in 
the cursive of Nahal Hever. (In this article, 
a letter’s name, e.g. zayin or zay, is a refer- 
ence to its shape; and one mentioned by its 
phonetic symbol, e.g. z, 1s a reference to its 
sound). These mergers are the only ways to 
account for the Arabic homographs jim/ 
ha’, ra’/zay, medial ba’/niin, ya’/ta’, and 
medial fa’/qafand by themselves preclude 
a provenance from Syriac, where these 
graphemes stay distinct. Cursive Nabatean 
graphemes most closely approximate those 
of pre-Islamic Arabic: straight (Nabatean) 
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alep/(Arabic) alif, short hooked taw/ta, 
three parallel teeth for shin/shin, integrated 
let/ta’, hooked ‘ayin/‘ayn, a closed loop 
without stem for peh/fa’, rounded méem/mim, 
looped heh/ha’, lowered curved waw/waw, 
and s-shaped left-turning final_yod/ya’. At 
the present state of paleographic evidence, 
the emergence of the Arabic abjad must be 
assigned to the late second or third century 
c.E., between the latest cursive Nabatean 
and the earliest attested Arabic script. 

In the Arabic alyad, two formative trends 
(1 and 2 above) were harmonized into a co- 
herent system, each shape corresponding 
to a specific (initial, medial, final or iso- 
lated) position, excepting the six letters alif 
dal/dhal, ra’/zay and waw, which formed no 
connection to the left. In addition to the 
above-mentioned mergers (5), homographs 
had been imported with the West Semitic 
abjad based on its reduced inventory of 
twenty-two Phoenician sounds. In Arabic 
most proto-Semitic sounds (except §) had 
been preserved and had to be recorded by 
an extant grapheme. This explains the 
presence of multiple homographs. The 
Nabatean letters taw, hét, dalet, sadeh, tet and 
‘ayn denoted additionally the sounds th, kh, 
dh, d, z and gh, and Nabatean shin denoted 
both Arabic s and sh. The spelling of a 
given Arabic word followed its (Imperial 
Aramaic or Nabatean) etymological cog- 
nate (W. Diem, Hauptentwicklungsstadien, 
102-3). Combined graphic and sound 
mergers reduced the Arabic graphemes to 
eighteen (alif ba’, jim, dal, 1a’, stn, sad, ta’, 
‘ayn, fa’, af, kaf, lam, mim, nin, ha’, waw, ya?), 
or fifteen in non-final position (identical 
ba’/niin/y@ and fa’/qaf) expressing a total 
of twenty-eight sounds. This homogeneity 
became an asset for Arabic calligraphy, but 


it also hampered the legibility of texts. 


The development of Arabic script in early Islam 
The pre-Islamic formation and early Is- 


lamic documentation of Arabic script sug- 
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gest that it was readily available at the time 
of the Prophet. Some qur’anic fragments 
on papyrus have indeed been attributed to 
the first/seventh century, though a more 
precise dating remains impossible. As the 
medium recording the Qur’an and the offi- 
cial script of the Umayyad caliphate since 
“Abd al-Malik’s (d. 86/705) reforms, the 
Arabic script thrived and spread from 
Upper Egypt to Sogdiana within a century. 
In this time, five distinct scripts emerged: 
1) An angular epigraphic script, first at- 
tested in a clumsily carved Egyptian tomb- 
stone (31/652), reached a regular ductus in 
milestone inscriptions (65/685-86/705) and 
the mosaic band and copper plate of the 
Dome of the Rock (both 72/691; see AR- 
CHAEOLOGY AND THE QURAN). Arabic 
rounded cursive, first attested in a requisi- 
tion of sheep on papyrus (22/643), diversi- 
fied into 2) a routinized ligatured protocol 
script, 3) a wide-spaced slender chancellery 
hand, preserved in the gubernatorial cor- 
respondence of Qurra b. Sharik (r. go/ 
709-96/714), including 4) a denser and 
squatter variant for bilingual tax notifica- 
tions (entagie) and 5) a slanting script of 
qur anic fragments, now referred to as 
hyazi (B. Gruendler, Development, 131-41). 
Diacritical marks (17am, naqt) were possi- 
bly inspired by pre-Islamic Nabatean or 
Syriac examples (G. Endress, Arabische 
Schrift, 175, n. 82 with further bibliogra- 
phy). They appear as a full system, though 
used selectively, on the earliest dated docu- 
ments: the aforementioned requisition and 
a building inscription (58/678) on a dam of 
the first Umayyad caliph Mu‘awiya (1. 41/ 
661-60/680). During the next two centu- 
ries diacritics were generalized in Qur’ans 
and difficult texts. As points or strokes — 
the former predominate in Qur’ans, the 
latter in papyri and manuscripts — they 
marked either several meanings of a ho- 
mograph (<ba@’/ta’/tha’/niin/ya’>, <jim/ 
ha’/kha’>, <fa’/qaf>) or only one of a pair 
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(<dal/dhal>, <ta@’/za’>, <‘ayn/ghayn>, 
<sin/shin>). In the second/eighth century, 
ga alone was distinguished by a dot above 
or below. Only later did /@ receive the re- 
spective opposite diacritic. This method 
was preserved in maghribi script, while a 
single dot on fa’ and a double dot on qaf 
spread in the East from the third/ninth 
century onwards. The early fluidity of the 
system articulated itself in further alternate 
diacritics. A qur’anic manuscript (Paris Ar. 
376 b) distinguishes zay from ra’ and ‘ayn 
from ghayn with a dot beneath and sim from 
shin with three dots beneath. In the 
second/eighth century, the feminine end- 
ing written in pausal form as hd’ received 
two dots, forming the ‘a’ marbita, and a 
century later, a miniature ka@f was placed 
inside the final ka/to prevent confusion 
with lam. Muhmal signs indicated unmarked 
letters in the form of dots, tilted small /@ or 
miniatures of the letters themselves. In 
modern print, diacritics have become part 
of the letters, yet in pre-modern writing, 
their presence varied greatly. Business and 
private correspondence largely dispensed 
with them, and an entirely unmarked epis- 
tle conveyed a writer’s respect for the 
learning of the addressee. 

The Arabic script is an alyjad (or conso- 
nantal) system, with the added obligatory 
notation of long vowels. It abbreviates 
words by omitting the short vowels, dou- 
bled consonants and inflectional endings. 
Thus it can be read faster than alphabetic 
script, denoting both consonants and vow- 
els, but it requires simultaneous linguistic 
reconstruction. This is done for each word 
theoretically by paradigmatic-etymological 
analysis and practically by lexical recogni- 
tion. Many words, however, are ambigu- 
ous, <kt’b> for instance, stands for kziab, 
“book,” and kuttab, “scribes,” the correct 
reading depending on the syntactic and se- 
mantic context. Such reconstruction re- 


quires competence in the classical language 
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(arabiyya), and Arabic-Islamic society is 
unique in the precedence it assigns this 
knowledge as the foundation of general 
culture. The same graphic economy safe- 
guards the inclusiveness of Arabic script, 
for it tends to veil the mistakes and hyper- 
corrections of uneducated writers. This 
feature also permits written texts to be 
read as colloquial, a capacity the renowned 
Egyptian writer Tawfiq al-Hakim (1898- 
1987) exploited in his play al-Safqa, “The 
Deal.” 

Most medieval Arabic sources ascribe the 
invention of qur’anic vocalization to Abi 1- 
Aswad al-Dwali (d. 69/688) or his disciple 
Nasr b. ‘Asim (d. 89/707), but they trace 
the impulse back to an Umayyad governor, 
Ziyad b. Abthi (r. 45/665-53/673) or al- 
Hajjaj (1. 75/694-95/714). Evidence of the 
actual use of vowel signs in the mid- 
second/eighth century can be gathered 
from the theological dispute about them, as 
well as from contemporary qur’anic frag- 
ments (N. Abbott, Rise, nos. 9-13, 15). 
There, a colored dot above a consonant in- 
dicates the following short vowel /a/ (fath), 
beneath it /1/(kasr), at the letter’s base /u/ 
(damm) and a double dot in these positions 
signifies indeterminacy (tanwtn). Further 
orthographic signs — an inverted half- 
circle or hook for a double consonant 
and a line above aif for its zero-value 
(wasl) — were ascribed to al-Khalil b. 
Ahmad (d. 175/791) though attested only 
in the third/ninth century. Since the 
orthography of the consonantal text re- 
flected the dialect of the Quraysh, it did 
not indicate the glottal stop (hamz) unless 
an otiose alifhad been kept or a glide had 
replaced it. Hamz was reinstated as a sup- 
plemental sign to an existing letter (alif 
waw or ya’) or placed on the line. The 
marker was a colored dot, a semi-circle or 
a miniature ‘ayn. In the same century, pa- 
pyri began to display the use of short 
strokes for the vowels /a/ and /1/, a small 
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waw for /u/ and a double stroke (or a dou- 
ble waw) for indeterminacy. Further minia- 
ture letters were introduced: to indicate 
the absence of vowels (sukin), a small min 
standing for the word for “apocopation,” 
jazm; a small shin derived from the word 
shadd or tashdid, “strengthening,” for a 
double consonant; a small sad standing for 
either qwasl or sila, “connection,” for alif 
with zero-value, and small mim-dal derived 
from the word madd, “extension,” for 
word-initial /a/ or word-final /a’/. These 
orthographic signs became fully used a 
century later in Qur’ans and difficult texts. 
Quranic verse markers (dots, strokes, cir- 
cles or rosettes) remained the only punctu- 
ation. Occasionally, non-qur ’anic texts 
were subdivided with dotted circles or ex- 
tended words (mashq). 


Papyri, Qur’ans, and manuscripts 
Ibn Durustawayh’s (d. 346/957) thesis that 
script varies by profession, that there are, 
for example, differences between a copier 
of Qur'an codices (masahif), a bookseller- 
copyist (warraq) and a chancellery scribe 
(katib), is supported by the fact that three 
functionally distinct groups of texts — let- 
ters and documents on papyrus or paper, 
Qur ans, and literary and scholarly manu- 
scripts — have warranted their own sub- 
disciplines (Ibn Durustawayh, Auttab, 
113-27; E. Whelan, Early Islam, 49-53). 

Papyrus remained in use until the 

cheaper and smoother rag paper replaced 
it in the middle of the fourth/tenth cen- 
tury. In addition to governmental use, pa- 
pyrus was (re)used for legal documents as 
well as commercial and private letters, 


which were written in a careless non-offi- 


cial style (mutlaq), governed by common use 


rather than formal rules (muhaqqaq). The 
writing can be divided into two phases 
dominated by “tendencies” rather than 
discrete scripts, as a piece of writing de- 
pended not only on date, but also on pur- 
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pose and addressee. For example, a later 
text might revert to archaic graphic fea- 
tures, an earlier text might anticipate new 
developments or different stages of devel- 
opment could coincide (W. Diem, Arabische 
Briefe, nos. 24/25). 1) The script of the first 
two Islamic centuries was angular with 
mostly open loops, well-separated letters 
and extended connecting strokes. ‘Typical 
letter shapes recall the epigraphic script, 
e.g. isolated alif with a bent foot and ex- 
tending high above other letters; medial/ 
final alif extending below the connecting 
stroke; dal bending rightward at its top; 
and medial/final ‘ayn made up of two 
oblique strokes (G. Khan, Arabic papyri, 
27-39; id., Bills, 19-21). 2) With the third Is- 
lamic century, letters grew rounded, most 
loops were filled in, and four cursive ten- 
dencies dominated the performance: An- 
gular forms became rounded, rounded 
forms, straightened, the nib no longer left 
the writing surface between letters and the 
pen covered a shorter distance. New ho- 
mographs ensued, such as dal/ra’ and final 
nin/ya’. Unusual ligatures abounded to the 
point of connecting most letters of a given 
line. This, as well as the papyri’s laconic 
formulation, complicates their decipher- 
ment. A comprehensive assessment of the 
papyri’s scripts is still needed; nonetheless, 
recent publications by W. Diem, R. 
Khoury, G. Khan and others have ren- 
dered much material accessible. 

As is the case with the Yemeni find, 
Qur ans offer cohesive groups of scripts, 
conducive to establishing script families. 
For some areas and periods they also pro- 
vide the only illuminated specimens. 
Quranic fragments prior to the third/ 
ninth century, however, lack dates, leaving 
their dating to paleographic considerations 
(A. Grohmann, Problem, 225). The pro- 
duction of Qurans falls into two larger 
phases, using very different scripts. From 
the beginning of Islam until the fourth/ 
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tenth century, Qur’ans were written on vel- 
lum and more rarely on papyrus. During 
the earliest period, usually limited to the 
first/seventh century, Qur’ans were written 
in high format in various styles of slanted 
hyazi script. From the second/eighth cen- 
tury onwards, broad format fragments ex- 
hibit six “‘Abbasid styles” (EF. Déroche’s 
term replacing kit), each of which is de- 
fined by a significant sample of letters. 
During the third/ninth century, “new 
styles” (F. Déroche’s term replacing “east- 
ern” or “broken kui”) emerge with oblique 
letter shapes and a changing thickness of 
the line, resembling contemporary book 
script (F. Déroche, Collection, 157-60). 
Meanwhile, the western part of the Arab- 
Islamic world developed the “new style” 
into maghribi and andalus?, written on vel- 
lum in a square format. These western 
scripts persisted, unaffected by the eastern 
emergence of naskh script. Ibn al-Bawwab’s 
naskh codex dated 391/1001 heralds the 
second phase of Qur’an production in 
rounded scripts written in high format and 
on paper. An early muhaggaq Qur'an 1s at- 
tested in 555/1160 (M. Lings and Y. Safadi, 
Qur'an, no. 60). Rounded scripts soon 
reached calligraphic perfection. Naskh, 
muhaqqaq and rayhan formed the Qur’an’s 
main text and ¢huluth adorned headings as 
did ornamental kit. The Saljtiq and Ayyi- 
bid dynasties commissioned magnificent 
Qur ans, celebrating the return to Sunnt 
orthodoxy. Yet the earliest fully preserved 
(single or multiple-volume) Qur’ans be- 
long to the Mamluk and Ikhanid periods. 
Under Timirid, Safavid, Mughal and 
Ottoman patronage, the qur’anic scripts 
themselves hardly changed, but were cre- 
atively adorned and framed with exquisite 
illuminations. 

The scripts of scholarly and literary man- 
uscripts and codices are the least studied to 
date and pose the greatest problems for 


classification. The scholars, literati and 
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copyists were not committed to formal 
scribal criteria and their hands diverged 
substantially. Systematic paleographic 
study has been almost nonexistent up to 
the present and is urgently needed. Much 
material must still be consulted in the al- 
bums collected around the turn of the last 
century. However, a preliminary survey 
based on dated specimens suggests five 
styles (G. Endress, Handschriftenkunde, 
282-4), the first two of which, dating 
mostly to the third/ninth century, overlap 
with a style defined in another study as 
“Abbasid book script” (F. Déroche, Manu- 
scrits arabes, 356-63, tables 1-11). 


Calligraphy 
Arabic script also served as a highly refined 
artistic medium on buildings, objects, pa- 
per and other supports. Calligraphy flour- 
ished in the post-Mongolic period, particu- 
larly under Safavid, Mughal and Ottoman 
patronage. The Ottoman dwani script 
emerged and scripts of the oblique ductus, 
ta‘lg, nasta‘lig and the “broken” shikasta 
found application in illuminated pages and 
albums, mostly in Persian. New calli- 
graphic genres were invented, among them 
the tughra (originally a sultan’s stylized sig- 
nature, later any pious name or formula 
shaped into a graphic), pages of single let- 
ter exercises, mirrored writing, the verbal 
image of the prophet (fila), miniature 
script inside larger letters (ghubar), decoup- 
age and the gilt leaf. Arabic or pseudo- 
Arabic script was also adopted as an orna- 
mental feature in European medieval and 
Renaissance art. See also CALLIGRAPHY 


AND THE QUR'AN. 
Beatrice Gruendler 
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Arabs 


The native inhabitants of the Arabian pen- 
insula and their descendants. The Qur'an 
refers repeatedly to what may loosely be 
called peoples, communities, tribes and na- 
tions (see TRIBES AND CLANS). Most belong 
to the past but a few are contemporaneous, 
e.g. the Byzantines (al-Riim, see BYZAN- 
TINES) and the Quraysh (q.v.). However, 
the Arabs (al-‘arab) are not among these 
groups, either of the past or of the present. 
Instead, the Qur'an employs the adjective 
‘arabi (Arab, Arabic) to qualify a number of 
substantives such as the Quran itself (six 
times) and the language in which it is re- 
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vealed (three times). In one instance only, 

Q 13:37, the expression “an Arab(ic) judg- 
ment” (hukm ‘arabi) is used in a context 
which may suggest a contrast between two 
ethnic groups but may equally be inter- 
preted linguistically. Finally, there is an- 
other phrase in Q 41:44, which contrasts 
‘arabi (Arab, Arabic) to ajami (non-Arab) 
but here, too, the linguistic interpretation 1s 
as likely as the ethnic. From this brief por- 
trait of the term “Arab(ic),” one might con- 
clude that the Qur’an does not employ this 
term to refer to a distinct ethnic group. This 
impression is fortified by the fact that in 
pre-Islamic (jahili, see AGE OF IGNORANCE) 
poetry, the terms ‘arab and ‘arabi are hardly 
ever encountered as an ethnic designation. 

Yet the issue appears to be more complex 
than this. To begin with, it is not entirely 
legitimate to conclude from the absence of 
ethnic designators the absence of any con- 
cept of an Arab ethnos. Secondly, the 
Quran insists upon its own manifest clarity 
and derives this clarity from its use of the 
Arabic language (q.v.; e.g. Q 16:103; 26:195). 
In this, one may well detect an appeal to 
Arabism as a form of collective conscious- 
ness. Thirdly, the ten references in the 
Quran to a group called al-a tab (nomadic 
Arabs; see BEDOUIN; NOMADS) — a term 
that has preserved the same meaning up 
to the present day in many Arab countries 
and has been consistently applied by 
urban Arabs to nomads — suggests a con- 
trast of group identities that is not far 
from the ethnic. “You call us a7ab but our 
name is the Arabs,” sings a poet of the 
Umayyad pe-riod (41/661-132/750), not 
too many years after the revelation of the 
Quran. 

Examined from this or a similar perspec- 
tive, 1t appears that the term “Arab” in the 
Quran should be contextualized within a 
broad array of kindred terms. One such 
that should be singled out here is the term 


umma (group, community, religious follow- 
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ing; see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
QuR’AN). The umma of Muslims is what the 
Qur’an proposes as the new collective 
identity of the faithful: “You are the best 
umma that ever was delegated to mankind” 
(Q 3:110). If we now reintroduce the em- 
phasis by the Qur'an on its Arabic speech, 
it would be possible to argue that this new 
umma, this new collective identifier, is to be 
coupled with Arabic, which is, as it were, 
its banner of clarity. Thus, although a 
community of the faithful strictly defined 
by religion is put forward as the ideal, this 
is nevertheless combined with a particular 
cultural expression. In short, while the 
term “Arab” may not have been used in a 
strictly ethnic sense in the Qur'an, a qua- 
lity of Arabness is attached to the concept 
of umma, rendering it an essential aspect of 
the earliest self-definition of the new faith. 
See also PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 


QUR'AN. 


Tarif Khalidi 
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“Arafat 


A plain extending about six and a half km 
in breadth from east to west and about 
twelve km in length, lying twenty-one km 
to the east of Mecca (q.v.). The grammari- 
ans agree that the word ‘Arafat is a singu- 
lar noun in the form of a plural. Although 
the plain is also referred to by the singular 
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form ‘Arafa, this is regarded by some ex- 
perts as a later-day corruption (Yaqit, 
Buldan, iv, 104). The name, according to the 
classical scholars, is derived from the verbs 
based on the root “r-f, According to one 
account, Gabriel (q.v.) is said to have 
taught (‘arrafa) the rites of the pilgrimage 
to Abraham (q.v.). When Gabriel made the 
prophet stand (waqgafahu) on the plain, he 
asked him “Do you know? (arafia)” and he 
replied, “yes.” Other discussions of the 
etymology claim that the plain was where 
Adam and Eve (q.v.) encountered each 
other (ta‘Grafa) after the fall. The sole men- 
tion of this place in the Quran is in 

Q 2:198: “There is no fault in you that you 
seek bounty from your Lord. So when you 
pour out from ‘Arafat, remember God at 
the sacred monument. Remember him as 
he has guided you, though formerly you 
had gone astray (q.v.).” 

The plain of ‘Arafat plays an important 
role in the rites of the pilgrimage. Accord- 
ing to a famous hadith of the Prophet, the 
ritual at ‘Arafat zs the pilgrimage. On the 
ninth day of the month of Dhi 1-Hijja, 
the pilgrim must stand (waqafa) before 
God from shortly after midday until sun- 
set. Most of this time is occupied by two 
long sermons (sing. Ahutba), which are usu- 
ally delivered by a local dignitary. The 
preacher sits astride a camel on the side 
of a low hill known as the Mountain of 
Mercy (Jabal al-Rahma), also sometimes 
called ‘Arafat or ‘Arafa, which lies in the 
northeastern corner of the plain. 

At one time, the plain was fertile. It is de- 
scribed as containing fields, meadows and 
fine dwellings which the inhabitants of 
Mecca occupied during the pilgrimage. 
Indeed, the area produced a number of 
notable transmitters of hadith and poetry 
(Yaqit, Buldan, iv, 104-5). Today, little 
remains but a few stunted mimosas and 


the plain is uninhabited with the excep- 
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tion of one day of the year. See also 
PILGRIMAGE. 


R.G. Khoury 
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Ararat 


The tallest of two peaks of a group of 
mountains, actually an extinct volcanic 
range, in the northeast of modern Turkey, 
south of present-day Armenia. Mount 
Ararat is identified by Jews and Christians 
with the biblical story of the flood and the 
ark (q.v.) of Noah (q.v.) in Gen 6-9. This 
peak is known by the Arabs as Jabal al- 
Harith, by the Turks as Btiyiik Agri Dag, 
by the Iranians as Kih-i Nah (Mountain of 
Noah) and as Mount Masis (or Masik) by 
the Armenians, who view the mountain as 
their national symbol, but did not come to 
consider it to be the resting-place of No- 
ah’s ark until about the twelfth century c.£. 

Islamic tradition makes no mention of 
Ararat, for Q 11:44 states that “[Noah’s] 
ship came to rest on Mount Jadi,” present- 
day Cudi Dag. This mountain lies some 
forty km northeast of Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar 
(now Cizre) in Turkey, just north of the 
Iraqi border, and some three hundred km 
southwest of Ararat. Nearby lies the town 
of Thamanin (Arabic for “eighty”), sup- 
posedly named for the eighty passengers of 
the ark who survived the flood. 

Attempts at locating the biblical Ararat 
are complicated by the names and loca- 


tions given to the resting-place of the ark 
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in other languages and traditions. It is of- 
ten overlooked that the biblical text, which 
has inspired repeated searches of remnants 
of the ark, actually states (Gen 8:4) that “the 
ark [of Noah] rested on the mountains of 
Ararat” as the flood waters subsided. In 
the Jewish Aramaic Targum and in Syriac 
“mountains of Ararat” is translated “turé 
Qardi.” The latter appears as Qarda in 
the famous geographical dictionary of 
Yaqit (d. 626/1229), Mu Jam al-buldan (iv, 
56), which locates it south of the present 
day Ararat. Yaqiit states that “[al-Jadi]... 
is a mountain overlooking Jazirat Ibn 
‘Umar, on the east side of the Tigris, in the 
district of Mosul” (ii, 14.4, s.v. al-Jaidi), 
hence in the territory of ancient Qardi. 
Some scholars have linked this name with 
Gordyene, the Greek appellation for the 
entire area and generally connected with 
the Kurds, whose ancient presence in this 
area seems to be attested by Xenophon (d. 
ca. 350 B.C.E.). The q/k of Qardti/Kurd, 
however, presents a problem and scholars 
are now of the opinion that an earlier 
people in this area, named Qardii were 
succeeded by the Kurds coming from the 
east. 

The location of Ararat is undoubtedly 
connected with the ancient kingdom of 
Urartu (Ararat in ancient Hebrew). Urartu 
ruled much of the area of today’s eastern 
Turkey from about the ninth to the seventh 
century B.G.E., vying for control of the re- 
gion with the Assyrians until, weakened by 
constant warfare with its neighbors, it was 
finally conquered by the Medes in 612 
B.c.£. A current view is, therefore, that the 
biblical phrase “the mountains of Ararat” 
actually refers to the entire area of moun- 
tain ranges of the kingdom of Urartu 
which includes both Mount Jadi and 
Mount Ararat. See also jovi. 
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Arbitration 


An arrangement by which two or more 
persons, having a difference, appoint some- 
one to hear and settle their dispute and to 
abide by that decision. Arbitration appears 
in the Qur’an several times. The Arabic 
equivalent, used only in the singular, is 
hukm, a verbal noun of hakama. The root 
h-k-m, which is said to be of non-Arabic 
origin (Jeffery, For vocab, 111), has a num- 
ber of meanings (see FOREIGN VOCAB- 
ULARY). The principal meanings of the 
simple verbal form hakama are “to govern,” 
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“to restrain,” “to pass judgment” and “to 
be sage.” From these original meanings 
hakim, “he who decides, the authority, gov- 
ernor, judge, wise,” and hukm, “order, rule, 
sentence, judgment, wisdom,” are derived 
(Q.5:46-9; 6:56; 12:39; 18:25; 26:82). Hakam, 
“arbiter,” appears twice in the Qur'an. 
One verse enjoins the appointment of an 
arbiter in the case of marital disputes: “If 
you fear a split between a man and his 
wife, send for an arbiter from his family 
and an arbiter from her family. If both 
want to be reconciled, God will adjust 
things between them. For God has full 
knowledge, and is acquainted with all 
things” (Q 4:35). The other is “Shall I seek 
an arbiter other than God, when he it is 
who has sent you the book, explained in 
detail?” (Q 6:114). 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN 


The appointment of arbiters, like a num- 
ber of other practices of the Islamic com- 
munity, is of pre-Islamic origin. In the 
Mecca of Muhammad’s day, it was cus- 
tomary for the parties in a dispute to select 
their own arbiter, usually a man noted for 
his tact, wisdom and knowledge of ances- 
tral custom. Very often the disputing parties 
referred their case to a soothsayer (kahin, 
see SOOTHSAYERS), a practice the Quran 
specifically denounces (Q 52:29; 69:42). 

Ultimately, the Qur’an stresses that final 
judgment belongs to God alone (Q 6:57, 62; 
12:40; see LAST JUDGMENT) and “the Arbi- 
ter” (al-hakam) 1s one of his titles (see Gop 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). It is he who con- 
ferred the authority to make decisions on 
his prophets (Q 21:78-9). As long as Mu- 
hammad was alive, he was naturally re- 
garded as the ideal person to settle disputes 
and was elevated to the position of judge 
supreme. His functions and responsibilities 
in Medina are defined in terms of qur’anic 
decrees: “We have sent down to you the 
Book (q.v.) with the truth in order that you 
may judge (li-tahkuma) between the people 
on the basis of what God has shown you” 
(Q 4:105). Muhammad distinguished him- 
self from soothsayers by basing his judg- 
ments upon scripture. 

Muhammad is told that if Jews come to 
him seeking arbitration and he accepts, 
“Judge (fahkum) between them fairly” 
(25:42; see Watt-Bell, Zntroduction, 29). The 
Prophet left Mecca for the purpose of act- 
ing as an arbiter between the feuding tribes 
in Medina (see EMIGRATION). His role as 
the messenger (q.v.) of God apparently 
suggested that he was a man of superior 
wisdom (Watt, Jslamic political thought, 21). 
Later generations ascribed to Muhammad 
a great number of legal decisions which, 
coupled with the existing customary law, 
formed the basis of Islamic law. See also 
JUDGMENT; LAW AND THE QURAN. 


Mohsen Zakeri 
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Archaeology and the Quran 


At present the field of archaeology has lit- 
tle to contribute to an understanding of 
the Qur’an and the milieu in which Islam 
arose. Archaeological excavations are ta- 
boo in Mecca (q.v.) and Medina (q.v.) and 
only a few other excavations or surveys 
have yet taken place in the Arabian penin- 
sula that shed much light on the topic. 

The pioneering work on historical geog- 
raphy and on the initial survey and collec- 
tions of inscriptions in the Arabian penin- 
sula began at the end of the nineteenth 
century with such explorers as Alois Musil 
in northern Arabia and Eduard Glaser in 
the Yemen, but only a limited number of 
archaeological surveys or excavations were 
carried out prior to the second World War. 
Substantial archaeological work has been 
underway since the 1950s in the Yemen 
(see B. Doe, Monuments, for a summary) and 
in the Arabian Gulf states (conveniently 
synthesized by D. Potts, Arabian Gulf). Ar- 
chaeology in Saudi Arabia, beginning with 
the excavation at Qaryat al-F'a’w in 1972 
and regional surveys since 1976 (published 
in the first issues of A/lal), is less advanced 
than in those two areas. 

Yet some information has become avail- 
able. Among the principal journals devoted 
to the archaeology of the Arabian penin- 
sula are Af/al, published by the Department 
of Antiquities in Saudi Arabia since 1977, 
the Proceedings of the seminar for Arabian stud- 
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ves, held annually in Great Britain since 
1971, and Arabian archaeology and epigraphy 
since 1990. One should also note in general 
the several volumes of the Studies in the his- 
tory of Arabia published in Riyadh between 
1979 and 1989. While few articles in those 
journals examine the physical remains of 
the cultural milieu of early Islam, there are 
two articles — S. Rashid, Athar Islamiyya 
and G. King, Settlements — that sum- 
marize the state of knowledge about the 
archaeology of Arabia around the rise of 
Islam. One should also note numerous 
short entries of relevance in the Oxford ency- 
clopedia of archaeology in the Near East (1997). 
The light that archaeology can shed on 
the Qur'an falls into two categories: 1) the 
physical remains from the distant pre- 
Islamic past that can be associated with 
earlier biblical and Arabian prophets and 
peoples (see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN; 
PUNISHMENT STORIES), 2) the physical re- 
mains that can be informative for the life- 
time of Muhammad. Concerning the dis- 
tant pre-Islamic past, the archaeological 
remains in Palestine that can be associated 
with the Israelites and other peoples also 
recorded in the Bible have been receiving 
intensive attention for over a century and 
little need be said here. But one should 
note that there is no recorded physical 
trace of the destruction of the people of 
Lot (q.v.3 Q 152765 25:4.03 37:1373 15:73; 
37:136) other than the general God-for- 
saken barrenness of the Dead Sea region. 
A number of qur’anic verses relate to 
events that took place in Jerusalem (q.v.) in 
the pre-Islamic periods. Likewise, the Mus- 
lims early on localized there the mihrab of 
Mary (q.v.; Q 3:37), the mihrab of Zechariah 
(q.V.3 Q 3:393 19:11), the cradle of Jesus (q.v.; 
Q 3:46; 5:1103; 19.29), the mihrab of David 
(q.v.3 Q 38:21) and the gate where the Chil- 
dren of Israel (q.v.) were to enter and say 
“Repentance” (Q 2:58; 7:161; cf. A. Elad, 
Medieval Jerusalem; A. Kaplony, Die fatimid- 
ische Moschee). The Islamic tradition has 
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also associated eschatological traditions 
with the double-door golden gate on the 
east enclosure wall of the Haram (the 
Arabic-Islamic designation of the Temple 
Mount), called the “gate of mercy and re- 
pentance” (localizing Q 57:13). Yet the 
development of the architectural manifes- 
tations associated with those qur’anic allu- 
sions, which have no claim to preserving 
any pre-Islamic features, falls within the 
purview of later Islamic art and architec- 
tural history rather than archaeology. 

No trace of the palace of Solomon (q.v.; 

Q 27:44) or the first temple has been identi- 
fied nor would they have survived the neo- 
Babylonian destruction of the city in 586 
B.c.E. and subsequent rebuildings. 

The people of Midian (q.v.), to whom the 
prophet Shu‘ayb (q.v.) was sent (Q 7:85; 
11:84; 26:176), are also known from the Bi- 
ble and can be identified with the popula- 
tion of northwest Arabia in the northern 
Hejaz and Gulf of Aqaba coast during the 
late second millennium B.c.£. in the Late 
Bronze Age (G. Mendenhall, Qurayya). 
But only limited survey work has been 
done in the area, notably at the major site 
of Qurayya, which consists of a citadel, a 
walled sedentary village and irrigated 
fields. Such clearly important sites like al- 
Bad’, the probable city of Midian itself, 
and Magha’ir Shu‘ayb await careful exami- 
nation. 

To turn to the non-biblical, pre-Islamic 
peoples, the Thamiid (q.v.), the people to 
whom the prophet Salih (q.v.) was sent (e.g. 
Q7:73-9; 11:61-8; 26:141-583 27:45-52; 
54:23-31), are a historically well-docu- 
mented tribal group in northwest Arabia. 
The Thamid first appear in Assyrian texts 
in the eighth century B.c.£. as tribal ene- 
mies of the Assyrians (I. Eph‘al, The ancient 
Arabs); the name also appears in a variety 
of Greek and Roman written sources. 
Most interestingly, a bilingual Greek- 
Nabataean dedicatory inscription records 
the erection of a temple dedicated to the 
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god [aha between 166 and 169 c.z. in the 
reign of the Roman emperors Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus at Ruwwafa in 
northwest Saudi Arabia by the confedera- 
tion of the Thamiid (Thamudénén ethnos in 
Greek; SRKTH TMWDW in Nabataean), 
by the heads of the confederation and by 
the efforts of the Roman governor who 
had made peace among them (D. Graf, 
The Saracens; M. O’Connor, Etymology 
of Saracen). The term SRKTH for con- 
federation is a possible etymology for the 
term “Saracen” that the Romans used to 
identify the Arabs in general. The architec- 
tural style of the temple is typical Naba- 
taean and along with the use of Nabataean 
for the dedicatory inscriptions reflects the 
acculturation of the Thamid to their 
Nabataean rulers. One assumes that the 
temple functioned as a central shrine for 
the Thamidic confederation along the 
major caravan route. The Thamid be- 
came federate allies of the Romans and 
served as auxiliaries in the Roman army. 
For example, there were cavalry units in 
the fourth century c.£. identified as “Tha- 
mudeni” stationed in Palestine in the 
Negev, and as “Saraceni Thamudeni” 
stationed in Egypt in the Nile Delta. 

The name Thamid, however, only oc- 
curs a very few times in pre-Islamic Ara- 
bian inscriptions themselves. The inscrip- 
tions found by the thousands throughout 
northern Arabia and southern Syria and 
Jordan of uncertain date and debated clas- 
sification, which modern scholars have at- 
tributed to nomads in the pre-Islamic cen- 
turies and have labeled as “Thamiidic” for 
the sake of convenience, need not have 
had anything to do with the Thamid 
themselves. The “Thamidic” inscriptions, 
mostly short graffiti recording personal 
names, may have been written by a num- 
ber of diverse tribes with no necessary con- 
nection with the Thamidic confederation. 
See also ARABIC SCRIPT. 
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The place where the Thamid cut the 
mountains into dwellings (Q 7:74; 89:9) has 
commonly been identified with Hijr/Ma- 
dain Salih in northwest Arabia where in 
the first century c.£. the Nabataean rulers, 
generals and other central government au- 
thorities, rather than the locals, cut num- 
erous tombs for themselves into the moun- 
tain sides, similar to their more famous 
tombs in Petra. Architectural studies were 
carried out there in an earlier period (A. 
Jaussen and F. Savignac, Mission archeolo- 
gique) and archaeological excavations began 
in 1986 (see the preliminary reports in Adal 
since 1988). The area of Hijr (Hegra in 
Nabataean) marked the southern limit of 
Nabataean territory and the Nabataeans 
established Hijr along the caravan route as 
their military and government center in 
the south in preference to nearby Dedan/ 
al-‘Ula. The earliest pottery found there is 
Nabataean, leaving open the question of 
whether there was substantial pre-Naba- 
taean occupation at the site. The site con- 
tinued as a government center after the 
Roman annexation of the Nabataean 
kingdom in 106 c.£. Some Latin inscrip- 
tions at Mada’in Salih and at al-‘Ula from 
the second century c.£. provide slight evi- 
dence for a Roman military presence, al- 
though the area was always outside the 
frontier of the Roman empire (D. Graf, 
The Saracens). There is no trace of occu- 
pation at the site after the second or third 
century G.E. 

The other peoples that were destroyed 
after they rejected the prophets who were 
sent to them are not readily identifiable as 
any archaeological remains. They include 
the ‘Ad (q.v.) who built monuments and 
strongholds on every high place 
(Q 26:128-9) and whose fate, according to 
the Qur'an, is manifest from the remains of 
their dwellings (Q 29:38; 46:25). Likewise 
remains have not been found which could 
be associated with the dwellers in al-Rass 
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(Q 25:38, see also PEOPLE OF THE DITCH; 
RASS). 

The site of Marib, capital of the Sabean 
kingdom in southwest Arabia, and its irri- 
gation dam (Q 34:15-6) have been investi- 
gated intensively, especially by German 
scholars (B. Doe, Monuments, 189-202; W. 
Daum, Yemen, 55-62; and the several vol- 
umes of the Archdologische Berichte aus dem 
Yemen of the Deutsches Archiologisches Institut 
San‘a). The Marib dam was the largest 
and most technologically sophisticated of 
the numerous other dams in southwest 
Arabia. While the Marib oasis was being 
irrigated as early as the third millennium 
B.C.E., the oldest extant inscription that re- 
fers to separate irrigation works for the 
north and south halves of the Marib oasis 
(Q 34:15) dates to 685 B.c.E. The extant sin- 
gle large dam, eight kilometers from the 
city, was first constructed after the date of 
these inscriptions, in ca. 528 B.c.E. Like the 
other dams, its function was not to store 
water long term but rather to reduce the 
velocity of the twice yearly flood waters 
and to raise the water level so that the 
water could be diverted through two 
sluices and distributed through a complex 
system of canals onto a wide cultivated 
area. The area irrigated by the dams was 
some 9,600 hectares along a distance of 
some eleven kilometers for the northern 
oasis and twenty-one kilometers for the 
southern oasis. The dam would have re- 
quired frequent maintenance, and dam 
bursts necessitating repairs are recorded 
numerous times in inscriptions in the first 
centuries c.E., and for the last time in 553 
c.E. Another dam burst occurred some 
thirty-five years later and it was repaired. 
The final, unrepaired burst caused by the 
qur’anic flood of al-‘Arim (q.v.; Q 34:16; 
“r-m 1s the Sabean word for “dam”) would 
have occurred in the early years of the 
first/seventh century. 

The principal difficulty with such flood 
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diversion irrigation is the gradual accumu- 
lation over time of deposits of silt that con- 
tinuously raise the ground level of the irri- 
gated fields. This necessitates the periodic 
raising of the water channels and the dams 
or relocating them so that they remain 
higher than the fields. Such maintenance 
to keep the system in operation becomes 
increasingly difficult and eventually be- 
comes uneconomical and results in the 
abandonment of the irrigation works. ‘The 
ultimate abandonment of the Marib dam 
was, however, not due to questions of the 
technical feasibility of repairing it, but 
rather due to the political and social condi- 
tions of decline, culminating in the Sasani- 
an Persian occupation of southern Arabia 
in 575 C.£., that broke down the public in- 
stitutions needed to maintain such large 
projects as the dam. 

Various locations have been proposed for 
the cave referred to in the qur’anic passage 
on the Men of the Cave (q.v.; Q 18:9-27). 
One such possible location is at an exca- 
vated rock-cut Roman-Byzantine tomb at 
al-Raqim, just south of Amman in Jordan 
(R. al-Dajant, /ktushaf kahf). 

To turn to more general topics, in south 
Arabia the Kingdom of Sheba (q.v.), with 
its capital at Marib, was the leading state 
in the first millennium B.c.£. It was formed 
as a tribal confederation headed by a ruler 
who was given the title of “Mukarrib.” 
The early chronology of the Sabean state 
is obscure due to the lack of early datable 
inscriptions or links with events outside 
southern Arabia. A Solomon and Queen 
of Sheba (see BILQIs; Q 22:15-44) synchro- 
nism would need to be in the tenth century 
B.c.E. (see J. Pritchard, Solomon and Sheba), 
but the Queen is not an otherwise attested 
historical figure. There is no reference to a 
queen in any Sabean inscriptions, although 
queens of the Arabs are cited in several 
eighth-century B.c.E. Assyrian inscriptions 


recording the Assyrian military campaigns 
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into the northern Arabian peninsula (I. 
Eph‘al, Ancient Arabs). These obscurities 
have led to two competing scholarly recon- 
structions of Sabean history, one dating 
the origins of the state to the eighth cen- 
tury B.c.E., based on synchronisms, which 
are not definite, of names of Sabean rulers 
appearing in the Assyrian annals. ‘The 
other reconstruction locates the start of the 
monumental cultures of south Arabia hun- 
dreds of years later, around the fifth cen- 
tury B.c.£. For the second view of Sabean 
history, that of the shorter chronology, the 
Solomon and Queen of Sheba incident be- 
comes more legendary than historical. 

The other independent states in southern 
Arabia, Main, Qataban and Hadramawt 
also arose by the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.c.£. In the first centuries c.£. the politi- 
cal situation changed with the emergence 
of the state of Himyar. Tubba‘ (q.v.) was 
the title used by the Himyarite rulers, thus 
localizing the people of Tubba‘ (Q 44:37; 
50:14) in southwest Arabia. By the mid-first 
millennium B.c.£. the south Arabians cer- 
tainly were building monumental stone ar- 
chitecture, including city walls and tem- 
ples, characterized by a distinctive style of 
square-sectioned monolithic pillars, per- 
haps evocative of the multi-columned Iram 
(q.v.3 Q89:7). There are any number of ma- 
jor surviving monumental temples in 
southwest Arabia (see B. Doe, Monuments). 
The temples are often identified with the 
term mahram in the south Arabian dedica- 
tory inscriptions. Those temples typically 
are rectangular columned structures with- 
out any direct influence on later mosque 
design. The ‘Awwam temple of the god II- 
muqah at Marib is unique in having a 
large oval enclosure wall (100 X 75 m), de- 
lineating a sacred space (hawta) with a rect- 
angular entrance hall on one side. 

The caravan trade linking the incense- 
producing areas in southern Arabia and 


the Mediterranean was of major impor- 
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tance and was facilitated by the domestica- 
tion of the camel (q.v.). While the first use 
of camels may have been as early as the 
fourth or third millennium B.c.£., and 
camels were certainly being used as pack 
animals by the second millennium B.c.E., it 
was the development of a suitable camel 
saddle by the early first millennium B.c.£. 
that enabled nomadism to develop fully 
(see BEDOUIN; NOMADs). At first the Sa- 
beans were in control of most of the cara- 
van route north to the Mediterranean but 
in the last centuries B.c.E., the Minaeans 
controlled the route, and they established a 
trading colony in the oasis at Dedan/al- 
‘Ula in northwest Arabia. The site of 
Dedan is known to have been occupied 
previously and the kingdom of Lihyan was 
centered there by around 400 B.c.E., about 
the time that the colony of traders from 
Ma ‘in was established. Dedan continued in 
the Hellenistic period until the Nabataeans 
took over in the second or first century 
B.c.E. and moved their center to Hijr/ 
Mada’in Salih to the north. The connec- 
tion between the Lihyans and the Tha- 
mid, discussed earlier, is obscure. The ar- 
chaeological site of al-Khurayba, ancient 
Dedan, has been surveyed and the water 
supply system has received focused atten- 
tion (A. Nasif, ‘al- Ula). 

A few excavation projects at other sites 
from the distant pre-Islamic past took 
place in Saudi Arabia in the 1980's. Ac- 
companying these projects were brief pre- 
liminary reports published in A//al, such as 
the excavation at Taym at the sixth or fifth 
century B.C.E. palace of Qasr al-Hamra’, 
and at tombs dating from 1450-750 B.C.E. 
and excavations at the multi-period site of 
Diamat al-Jandal/al-Jawf (K. al-Muaikel, 
Study of the archaeology; A. al-Sudayri, The 
desert frontier). Of greater interest here is the 
excavated site of Qaryat al-Fa’w, the thriv- 
ing capital of the pre-Islamic state of 
Kinda in southwest Arabia, occupied be- 
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tween the second century B.c.E. and the 
fifth century c.£. (A. al-Ansart, Qaryat al- 
Faw). The ancient name of the site was 
Dhat Kahl, named after their chief god. 
Although there was some limited agricul- 
tural potential at the site, trade was impor- 
tant for the city. It was a large town with its 
buildings constructed of mud bricks on 
stone foundations. The excavations uncov- 
ered remains of a walled, two-storied mar- 
ket, with further open markets surrounding 
it; a palace; a temple; a residential area 
and a number of tombs, including one of 
the king, Mu‘awiya b. Rabr‘a, and tombs of 
nobles and commoners. Among the strik- 
ing finds were a collection of bronze stat- 
ues from the temple, some with Hellenistic 
features; painted wall plaster depicting 
people and animals from the palace; coins 
minted at the site; and numerous inscrip- 
tions in south Arabian musnad script. 

There are large numbers of rock draw- 
ings throughout the Arabian peninsula 
spanning a wide range of time, both pre- 
Islamic and Islamic. They frequently de- 
pict hunting and pastoral scenes (E. Anati, 
Rock art, M. Khan, Prehistoric rock art; and is- 
sues of Aflal since 1985). 

Inscriptions from the pre-Islamic period 
in the Arabian peninsula number in the 
tens of thousands. H. Abi I-Hasan’s 
1997 study of Lihyanic inscriptions is only 
the most recent of a number of publica- 
tions of inscriptions by King Sa‘tid Univer- 
sity in Riyadh; one should also note a 
growing number of masters theses by the 
students of Yarmouk University in Jordan. 
There are many different types of inscrip- 
tions, ranging from dedicatory inscriptions 
to graffiti. Some of these are the monu- 
mental dedicatory inscriptions in southwest 
Arabia written in the musnad script. Others 
include the thousands of graffiti written in 
a variety of scripts labeled, as stated above, 
by scholars for convenience as Thamidic. 
Another group includes over fourteen 
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thousand north Arabian inscriptions 
whose sites are concentrated in southern 
Syria and northeastern Jordan, labeled by 
scholars as “Safaitic”, again for conve- 
nience, after the Safa’ basalt region of 
southern Syria, regardless of the fact that 
few such Safa#itic texts have been found 
there specifically. The Safa itic texts are 
rarely dated but range from the first cen- 
tury B.c.E. and seem to end by the fourth 
century c.E. because there 1s no hint of 
any Christian influence in them (M. 
Rasan, al-Qabail al-Thamidiyya). The evo- 
lution of the Nabataean script into the 
Arabic script has been well established 

(B. Gruendler, The development). 

Of special note is a south Arabian in- 
scription from the second century B.G.E. 
that decrees a ban on the practice of kill- 
ing (new-born?) girls (C. Robin, L’Arabie an- 
luque, 141-3; see Q 16:58-g; 81:8-9; see INFAN- 
TICIDE). It is noteworthy that around the 
fourth century c.£. pagan formulas in the 
south Arabian inscriptions are replaced by 
monotheistic expressions, using the term 
rahman (C. Robin, L’Arabie antique, 144-6; see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). The term 
mihrab — later used to indicate the direc- 
tion of prayer (qzbla, q.v.) in mosques — is 
used in the south Arabian inscriptions to 
mean a structure, along the lines of an au- 
dience chamber, or the title of a govern- 
ment official, along the lines of chancellor 
(C. Robin, L’*Arabie antique, 152-5). ‘There 
are some surviving papyrus documents and 
inscriptions that shed light on the period of 
the Rightly-Guided Caliphs (11/632-40/ 
661; see F Donner, The formation), but not 
on the lifetime of the Prophet. 

Turning to the time period of Muham- 
mad himself, very little can be said about 
the physical remains of pre-modern Mecca 
and Medina, although much can be known 
from the historical sources which have 
been repeatedly analyzed. Nothing re- 


mains of the original architectural features 
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of the sanctuary in Mecca except for the 
Ka'ba (q.v.) itself nor of the sanctuary in 
Medina due to the repeated rebuilding and 
expansions over the centuries. Little of the 
pre-modern cities in general has survived 
massive modern development, although 
there are a number of pre-modern historic 
mosques in the two cities and elsewhere in 
Saudi Arabia (G. King, Historical 
mosques). A few stone defensive towers 
(utitm) from the pre-Islamic period are 
known around Medina (A. Ansari, Athar al- 
Madina, 72-4; G. King, Settlements in Ara- 
bia, 189-91). There are, of course, many 
place names recorded in the biographies of 
the prophet Muhammad (see sIRA AND 
THE QURAN), such as battle sites or places 
where Muhammad built mosques, but 
archaeological inquiry, as opposed to the 
study of historical geography, has little to 
offer. A number of places known to have 
been major settlements at the time of 
Muhammad, such as Khaybar (q.v.) or 
‘Ukaz, remain essentially uninvestigated 
beyond basic identification in the course of 
surveys. Nothing is known about al-Taif 
beyond several dams and other irrigation 
works, one of which was constructed in 
58/678 under the Umayyad caliph Mu‘a- 
wiya (M. Khan and A. al-Mughannam, 
Ancient dams). 

However, a few excavated sites are worth 
mentioning here. The major site of Najran 
(q.v.) in southwest Arabia is well known his- 
torically from the sixth century C.E. as a 
center of Christianity. The persecution of 
the Christians there by the Jewish ruler 
around 520 G.E. is one candidate for the in- 
cident of the People of the Ditch (q.v.; 

Q 85:4-9). Ukhdiid, the archaeological site 
of Najran, received some attention in 1967 
and the early 1980s (J. Zahrins et al., Sec- 
ond preliminary report, 23-4; G. King, Set- 
tlements, 201-5). It had a stone-walled cita- 
del within which possible remains were 
found of the Ka‘ba of the Bana |-Harith b. 
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Ka’'b, mentioned by Ibn al-Kalbr (d. 204/ 
819). During the late pre-Islamic period 
continuing into the Islamic period, the 
principal settlement in the area of al-“Ula 
shifted to Qurh or Wadi al-Qura. Qura is 
identifiable with the archaeological site of 
al-Mabiyat, where two seasons of excava- 
tions were carried out in 1984 and 1985 
(M. Gilmore et al., Preliminary report; 

A. Nasif, al-‘Ula). The site of Jurash was 
excavated, but few details beyond a pottery 
analysis are available (A. al-Ghamedi, The 
influence, 176-220). The port of Ayla, 
modern-day Aqaba in Jordan, which 
some commentators have identified as the 
Sabbath-breaking town on the sea 
(Q7:163), has received intensive attention 
in the last decade. Work has been done 
excavating at the early Islamic settlement, 
founded perhaps as early as the reign of 
the third caliph ‘Uthman (r. 23/644-35/ 
656; D. Whitcomb, Ay/a) as well as at the 
Roman-Byzantine site nearby (T. Parker, 
Roman ‘Aqaba project), whose surrender 
on terms to Muhammad in 630 G.E. 1s 
prominently recorded in the Islamic 
sources. 

Of particular note is the excavated site of 
al-Rabadha, a settlement east of Medina 
along the caravan route between the Hejaz 
and al-Kifa. Al-Rabadha experienced a 
continuity of settlement in the pre-Islamic 
and early Islamic periods, although the ex- 
cavation report (A. al-Rashid, al-Rabadhah) 
makes little mention of the pre-Islamic and 
pre-‘Abbasid remains there. The second 
caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (r. 13/634-23/ 
644) set aside the area around the site as a 
state pasturage (hima). Reservoirs and 
wells were studied there, along with a west- 
ern mosque and a second mosque in the 
residential area; a fortress or palace; sev- 
eral residential units; industrial installa- 
tions; and a portion of the town enclosed 
by a wall with towers. 

P. Crone and M. Cook’s idea (Hagarism, 
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22-4) that the original pre-Islamic shrine of 
Bakka (Q 3:96) was located in northwest 
Arabia has no remaining physical support. 
The orientation of some early mosques 
that are well off the true direction of 
prayer can be explained as the result of in- 
accurate measurement rather than as a de- 
liberate orientation to a shrine in north- 
west Arabia. One should also note that Y. 
Nevo and J. Koren’s (Origins of Muslim 
descriptions) discussions of the pre-Islamic 
cultic practices in Mecca are based on fun- 
damental misidentifications as cultic of the 
non-cultic sites that Y. Nevo excavated in 
the Negev area of southern Palestine. 

The diffusion of Christianity in the Ara- 
bian peninsula was limited (see CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY). J. Beaucamp and C. 
Robin (Le Christianisme) summarize the 
evidence, to which should be added more 
recent archaeological discoveries along the 
Persian Gulf. ‘These include churches (see 
CHURCH) in Jubayl, Saudi Arabia and else- 
where (J. Langfeldt, Early Christian monu- 
ments). An example of one of these is the 
church at Failaka, Kuwait dating from the 
end of the fourth century c.£. with later 
non-church occupation starting in the 
seventh century c.£. (V. Bernard et al., 
Léglise d’al-Qousour). Another of these is 
the Nestorian monastery at Sir Bani Yas in 
Abu Dhabi, dating around the sixth to sev- 
enth century c.£. (G. King, A Nestorian 
monastic settlement). One may also note 
the isolated hermitage at Kilwa in extreme 
northwest Saudi Arabia; one cell has a 
cross and a Christian Arabic inscription on 
its lintel (N. Glueck, Christian Kilwa). In 
South Arabia, a few columns remain of 
the famous al-Qalis church built by Abraha 
(q.v.) in the middle of the sixth century c.£. 
to surpass the sanctuary of Mecca (R. Ser- 
jeant and R. Lewcock, San‘@, 44-8). These 
columns can now be found appropriated 
for use in the main mosque of San‘a. There 
seems to be no identified physical trace of 
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the Jewish presence, known from historical 
sources, which existed in Medina and 
northern and central Arabia in the pre- 
Islamic period (see JEWS AND JUDAISM; 
KHAYBAR; NADIR; QAYNUQA’; QURAYZA). 

Several aspects of archaeological inquiry, 
such as palaeo-botanical and faunal analy- 
ses, and environmental studies, have not 
yet been fully integrated into archaeologi- 
cal projects, so the contribution that they 
could make for understanding the milieu of 
early Islam remains mostly a potential for 
the future. There are no physical anthro- 
pological studies of human skeletal re- 
mains particularly close to the time of 
Muhammad, although one can note the 
Bedouin cemetery excavated at the Queen 
Alia International Airport south of Am- 
man in Jordan dating to the first and sec- 
ond centuries c.E. (M. Ibrahim and R. 
Gordon, A cemetery). The issue of possible 
climate changes remains open (J. Dayton, 
The problem of climatic change). 

No examples are known to have survived 
of divining arrows (Q 5:3, 90), and one 
would have to move beyond the close cul- 
tural milieu of the Hejaz in Muhammad’s 
day to find surviving examples of jewelry 
(Q 24:31). There are no surviving early ex- 
amples of armor (Q 21:80). The first Islam- 
ic artistic depictions are the stucco statues 
of soldiers from the eighth-century c.£. 
Umayyad palace at Khirbat al-Mafjar 
(R. Hamilton, Ahirbat al-Mafar). Just what 
distinguished the famous sword of Mu- 
hammad and ‘Ali (see ‘ALI B. ABI TALIB) to 
warrant its special name Dhi al-Faqar 
(sword with grooves) is not clear, but it may 
have been a straight-bladed, double-edged 
sword with two grooves as known from the 
Yemen (W. Daum, Yemen 3000 years, 15-6, 
24); it would scarcely have had the imprac- 
tical bifurcated tip so often described. The 
swords attributed to Muhammad and 
other early figures in the Topkap1 Museum 
in Istanbul are of dubious authenticity (A. 
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Zaky, Medieval Arab arms, 203-6). 

In addition to the major settlements that 
they passed through, the various trade 
routes throughout the peninsula were pro- 
vided with numerous way stations. Such 
facilities for travelers were expanded along 
the routes that were used by the pilgrims to 
Mecca (see PILGRIMAGE). The way stations, 
reservoirs and wells along the main pilgim- 
age route from Kufa to Mecca have been 
well-documented. That route is known as 
the Darb Zubaydah, named after the wife 
of the ‘Abbasid caliph Hariin al-Rashid 
(r. 170/786-193/809), who expanded the 
route’s facilities. The Egyptian and Syrian 
pilgrimage routes in the northwest Arabian 
peninsula have also been studied (A. Ha- 
med, Introduction). Some fragments of stone 
figures (see IDOLS AND IMAGES), seemingly 
deliberately destroyed at the onset of Islam, 
are at Qaryat al-Fa’w and al-‘Ula (G. King, 
Settlements, 211-2). he Nabataeans had 
often depicted their gods in a non-figura- 
tive manner (J. Patrich, The formation). 

Concerning Jerusalem, the early Islamic 
tradition quickly identified it as the loca- 
tion of the Aqsa Mosque (al-Masjid al- 
Aqsa, Q17:1; see AQSA MOSQUE) which is as- 
sociated with Muhammad’s night journey 
and ascension (q.v.) to heaven (q.v.). The 
use of the term “al-Haram al-Sharif” to 
identify the area of the former Jewish 
Temple Mount in Jerusalem, as well as the 
identification of the tomb of Abraham 
(q.v.) in Hebron as a haram, has no explicit 
quranic authority and only came into 
general use in the Mamluk and Ottoman 
periods. Prior to that period, the term 
“al-Masjid al-Aqsa” was used to refer both 
to the entire Haram area as well as to the 
roofed structure in the south edge of the 
Haram, the Aqsa mosque in the narrower 
sense. The Dome of the Rock in Jerusa- 
lem, the oldest surviving Islamic monu- 
ment, contains the earliest extant extensive 


portions of the qur’anic text, datable by 
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‘Abd al-Malik’s dedicatory inscription to 
72/692 C.E. (see EPIGRAPHY AND THE 
QURAN; ART AND ARCHITECTURE AND 
THE QuR’AN). The qur’anic passages vary 
slightly from the standard text with 
changes from the first to the third person 
and are interspersed with other non- 
quranic pious phrases (see most recently 
O. Grabar, The shape of the holy). The Aqsa 
Mosque was first built as a monumental 
stone structure by the Umayyad caliph al- 
Walid (r. 86/705-96/715), replacing a 
wooden structure noted by the Christian 
pilgrim Arculf around 675 c.£. But al- 
Haram al-Sharif, where both the Aqsa 
Mosque and the Dome of the Rock are 
located, is off limits for excavations, while 
the results of the excavations of the 
Umayyad palaces just to the south and 
southwest of the Haram await substantive 
publication. See also MATERIAL GULTURE 
AND THE QUR'AN; PRE-ISLAMICG ARABIA AND 
THE QURAN, 
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Ark 


The English term most frequently used in 
reference to the vessel that bore Noah (q.v.) 
and his family during the flood, it also de- 
notes (2) the sacred chest that, for the Isra- 
elites, represented God’s presence among 
them known as the ark of the covenant, 
and (3) the raft that carried the infant Mo- 


ses (q.v.). 


The ark of Noah 
The ark or vessel that bore Noah, his fam- 
ily and two of every kind of animal is re- 
ferred to in the Qur'an by two separate 
Arabic words, fulk and safina, both meaning 
“boat,” as well as one circumlocution, “a 
thing of planks and nails” (dhate alwahin wa- 
dusur). The last, found in Q 54:13, is the 
only qur’anic reference to the composition 
of the vessel. In extra-qur’anic legends, 
which are generally derived from haggadic 


sources, the early Muslim commentators 
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elaborated on the materials and method of 
the ark’s construction, the number of its 
levels, the types and location of the ani- 
mals and the sundry difficulties that Noah 
faced when loading and unloading it. In 
accordance with the Qur’an’s general 
tendency to present a more abstract and 
paradigmatic representation of themes 
paralleled in the Jewish and Christian 
scriptures (see SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QuR’AN), the ark is a sign both of God’s 
punishment and of his willingness to save 
believers. When the Quran is read in Ara- 
bic, the words referring to Noah’s ark reso- 
nate with the more general uses of the 
words, usually translated as “ship” or 
“boat,” reinforcing the sense of the ark as 
one of God’s portents and providing a con- 
nection to the story of Jonah (q.v.; Q 37:140) 
and to that of Moses and God’s servant in 


Q 18:71 (see KHADIR/KHIDR). 


The ark of the covenant 
In Q 2:248, the ark (tabut) of the covenant 
(q.v.) is mentioned as a sign of God’s so- 
vereignty. In that verse, it is said to con- 
tain the divine presence (sakina, see 
SECHINA). Extra-qur’anic commentaries 
on this verse identify the ark of the cove- 
nant with the same cultic object men- 
tioned in the Hebrew scriptures (see Exod 
25:10-22). 


The ark of Moses 
The ark (¢a@bat) in which the infant Moses 
floated down the Nile is mentioned in 
Q 20:39. The qur’anic account follows the 
biblical and extra-biblical stories of Moses 
being set adrift during the time Pharaoh 
(q.v.) was killing the first-born sons of the 
Israelites. Moses was found by a sister of 
Pharaoh and was given, by divine interven- 
tion, to a wet nurse who was Moses’ actual 
mother. The Islamic tradition understands 


the ark as a small chest rather than the 
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pitch-covered reed vessel in the biblical ac- 
count. See also sHIPs. 


Gordon D. Newby 
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Army see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES 


Arrogance 


A sense of superiority which manifests 
itself in an overbearing manner. Acting 
arrogantly or insolently has different con- 
notations in reference to God and his crea- 
tures. In the case of God, the creator of 
the whole universe and the supreme au- 
thority on heaven and earth, his expression 
of his superiority is devoid of any negative 
connotation. “The Great” (al-kabir) is men- 
tioned six times in the Qur'an as one of 
God’s attributes; five times in association 
with “the Supreme” (al-‘ali, Q 4:34; 22:62; 
31:30} 34:23; 40:12) and once with “the Ex- 
alted” (al-muta ‘al, Q 13:9). The Qur'an spec- 
ifies, “God possesses greatness (kibriya’) in 
the heavens and on earth” (Q 45:37). As a 
divine attribute, “exalting in his greatness” 
(al-mutakabbir) means that God exalts him- 
self over his creation (q.v.) and transcends 
the characteristics of his creation. 

Humans who claim to be great are guilty 
of an unwarranted assumption of dignity, 
authority (q.v.) and knowledge. A human 
who claims any of these attributes is to be 
considered an infidel (kafir) and should be 
punished as a polytheist. In fact unbelief 
(kufr), “as man’s denial of the Creator, 
manifests itself most characteristically in 
various acts of insolence, haughtiness, and 


presumptuousness” (Izutsu, Concepts, 1203 
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see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). The basic dif- 
ference between God and his creatures is 
that “whereas God is infinite and absolute, 
every creature is finite. All things have po- 
tentialities but no amount of potentiality 
may allow what is finite to transcend its fin- 
itude and pass into infinity. This is what the 
Quran means when it says that everything 
except God is ‘measured out’ (gadar or qadr, 
taqdtr, etc.) and is hence dependent upon God, 
and that whenever a creature claims com- 
plete self-sufficiency or independence (is- 
lughna’, istikbar), 1t thus claims infinitude and 
a share in divinity (shirk)” (EF Rahman, Ma- 
Jor themes, 67). Human arrogance is a form 
of injustice (gulm) against God and the self 
(Q 6:93), as well as against other people. 
“Those regarded as weak” (mustad‘afiin) are 
a category of people mentioned in the Qur- 
‘an as subjugated by the arrogant (alladhina 
stakbari, 27:75; 34:31-3). The Qur'an urges 
Muslims to fight for the weak (Q 4:75). 

The common word for “arrogance” (kibr) 
occurs only once with this sense in the 
Qur'an: “Those who dispute about the 
signs of God without any authority, there is 
nothing in their hearts but an [unfounded] 
sense of greatness (kibr) that they will never 
[actually] attain” (Q 40:56). Related to kibr 
is the verbal noun kibriy@ (greatness) which 
occurs twice in the Quran, once as one of 
God’s attributes, “To him be greatness 
throughout the heavens and the earth: and 
he is exalted in power full of wisdom” 

(Q 45:37). The second occurrence is associ- 
ated with the allegation made by Pharaoh 
(q.v.) and his people against Moses (q.v.) 
and Aaron (q.v.) that they wanted to turn 
the people of Pharaoh away from their tra- 
ditions in order for Moses and his people 
to gain greatness, al-kibriya@’, in the land of 
Egypt (Q 10:78). Moses’ prayer, on the other 
hand, asks God to provide protection for 
him and his people against every arrogant 


one (mutakabbir, Q 40:27). Conceiving of 
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oneself as great and superior is considered 
by the Qur'an to be claiming one of God’s 
attributes, because only he is great (al- 
Kabir). Thus, arrogance in man is a griev- 
ous sin (Kabira, see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). 
Acting insolently or behaving arrogantly is 
to claim God’s position (Q 59:23). It is re- 
ported in one of the pronouncements of 
God preserved as a hadith and not found 
in the Qur’an (hadith qudst, see HADITH AND 
THE QUR'AN) that God said, “Magnificence 
(al-‘azama) is my garment and greatness 
(al-kibriya?) is my covering. Whoever claims 
them surely will be thrown into hell.” A 
well-known hadith of Muhammad reads, 
“Whoever has in his heart the smallest por- 
tion of arrogance (hibr) will never enter 
paradise.” 

Al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) explains that the 
arrogant person (al-mutakabbir) is one who 
considers the position of every one else to 
be inconsiderable. He looks down on oth- 
ers and treats them like slaves. If arrogance 
manifests itself as mere insolence, it is 
wicked behavior. Whoever claims absolute 
greatness is nothing but a liar, because this 
position is absolutely inconceivable for 
anyone but God. Al-Ghazali concedes that 
some individuals who enjoy higher posi- 
tions or authority in society have the right 
to be somewhat arrogant. He explains 
that, according to mystical terminology, 
“arrogant” (mutakabbir) also may refer to 
the ascetic gnostic, i.e. one who renounces 
whatever keeps him from serving and 
communicating with God (al-Maqsad al- 
asnda, 75). 

Takabbur and istikbar, acting insolently or 
behaving arrogantly have different conno- 
tations in reference to God and to his crea- 
tures. For humans, acting arrogantly is a 
form of behavior directed towards other 
people on the grounds that they are infe- 
rior. It has been defined as undue assump- 


tion of dignity, authority, or knowledge, 
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aggressive conceit, presumption or haugh- 
tiness. In the case of God, understood as 
the creator of the whole universe and the 
supreme authority on heaven and earth, 
arrogance is devoid of such a connotation. 
As a divine attribute al-mutakabbir means 
that he exalts himself over doing injustice 
to his creation, or that he transcends the 
characteristics of his creation. Besides be- 
ing great, high and self-exalted, he is also 
exalted in might (jabbar). Whoever ac- 
quires or claims any of these attributes is to 
be considered Adfir and should be punished 
as a polytheist. In fact kufr “as man’s denial 
of the Creator, manifests itself most char- 
acteristically in various acts of insolence, 
haughtiness, and presumptuousness” 
(Izutsu, Concepts, 120). 

The first act of arrogance was committed 
by Satan when he refused the command of 
God to prostrate before Adam (see ADAM 
AND EVE). For this he was condemned as an 
infidel. Although Satan represents the most 
wicked example of arrogance (Q 7:13; 
38:74, 75), Pharaoh became the human re- 
flection of Satan when he rejected the mes- 
sage God revealed to Moses (Q 28:39) and 
misled his people into acting arrogantly 
(Q 7:1333 10:75; 23:46; 29:39). Thus Satan 
and Pharaoh became the two representa- 
tive symbols for the disastrous conse- 
quences of arrogance and insolence (takab- 
bur and istikbar). The majority of Muslim 
theologians and jurists consider Satan’s ar- 
rogance, and to a great extent Pharaoh’s, 
to be the act of disobedience that led to 
the existence of the devil (q.v.) on earth. 
The jurist and theologian Ibn Hazm (d. 
456/1064), with the obvious intention of 
condemning speculative theology (Kalam), 
considers Satan the first one to employ 
analogy (qiyds) in religious matters. 

The view of the famous mystic al-Hallaj 
(d. 309/940) regarding Satan and Pharoah 
was exceptional. He saw their arrogance as 


a manifestation of their awareness of the 
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divine nature of all creatures. Their appar- 
ent disobedience was thus in consonance 
with their real inner nature. Though Satan 
was cursed and expelled from God's pres- 
ence, his loyalty and sincerity did not 
change. For his part, Pharaoh was drowned, 
but he did not betray himself. Al-Hallaj 
considered them his true models (Tawasin, 
16-20). As is to be expected, this view was 
totally rejected by the mainstream of Is- 
lamic thought (see sOFISM AND THE QURAN). 
There are many references in the Quran 
to communities, groups and individuals 
who insolently and arrogantly rejected the 
word of God. In addition to the subjects of 
Pharaoh, the Qur'an mentions the neigh- 
bors of Noah (q.v.; Q71:7), the people of 
‘Ad (q.v.3 Q.41:15), the people of Thamiad 
(q.v.3 Q7:75-6), the people of Midian (q.v.; 
Q 7:88) and the pagan Meccans (passim). 
Apart from these specific groups, a number 
of general classes of people are portrayed 
as arrogant, including those in defiance of 
right (Q7:146); those who dispute about the 
signs of God (Q 40:35; see s1GNs); those 
who refuse to serve God (Q 4:172); those 
who tell lies about God, scornfully reject- 
ing his revelation (Q 6:93; see REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION); those who turn away 
from listening to the Qur’an and prefer 
frivolous tales (/ahw al-hadith, Q 31:6); those 
who ignore the revelations of God com- 
pletely (Q 45:8); those who do not believe in 
the afterlife (Q 16:22); and the hypocrites 
(munafiqin, see HYPOCRITES AND HY- 
pocrisy) of Medina (Q 63:1,7-9). Hell will 
be the final dwelling place of all of these 
arrogant people (Q 16:29; 39:60, 72; 40:76). 
Those who are not arrogant, but rather 
are humble, unconditionally obey God and 
willingly accept his revelation. The Qur'an 
several times refers to those who do not 
disdain to be God’s servants (la yastakbiriina 
‘an tbadatthi, Q'7:206), e.g. the followers of 
Jesus (q.v.; 95:83), the angels (q.v.) and all 
of creation (Q 16:48-9; 21:19) and those who 
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believe in the Qur’an (Q 32:15). In contrast 
with the arrogant disobedience of Satan 
and Pharaoh, Jesus, who is described as a 
servant of God (Q 19:30-2), was neither 
overbearing (jabbar) nor miserable (shaqi). 
He will never disdain (lan _yastankifa) to 
serve and worship God (Q 4:172). The be- 
lievers are those who accept the Qur'an. 
When the verses are recited to them, they 
fall down in adoration (q.v.), praising their 
Lord. They are never puffed up with pride 
(l@_yastakbirina, Q 32:15). The ideal behavior 
expected from Muslims that makes them 
worthy of the title “servants of God most 
gracious” (%bdad al-rahman) is, among other 
things, that they walk on the earth in hu- 
mility (Q 25:63). The advice of the sage 
Luqman (q.v.) to his son was “Do not put 
on a contemptuous mien toward people 
and do not walk on the earth exuberantly, 
for God does not like any self-important 
boaster” (Q 31:18). All those who disdain his 
worship and are arrogant (man_yastankif ‘an 
tbadatiht wayastakbu, Q 4:172) will be gath- 
ered together to be questioned and pun- 
ished grievously, while those who believe 
and perform righteous deeds will be given 
their just rewards and more from God’s 
bounty (Q 4:173). The mustad ‘afin, the ill- 
treated or the disinherited, is a category of 
people mentioned in the Qur'an as op- 
pressed by the mustakbiriin (Q.7:753 34:31-3). 
The Quran urges Muslims to fight for the 
liberation of the mustad‘afun (Q 4:75) and en- 
courages them in the meantime to resist 
such oppression even by emigrating to an- 
other land (Q 4:97). Istekbar thus leads to op- 
pression which is a grievous form of zulm, 
injustice against others. 

It is worthwhile to refer briefly to the re- 
cent political manipulation of the notion of 
arrogance. The old slogan of the national 
movements in the Arab and Muslim coun- 
tries through the sixties was commonly 
“The struggle against international imperi- 


alism” (al-kifah didda l-isti‘mar al-‘Glami). 
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The increasing power of the Islamic move- 
ments in the seventies led to the replace- 
ment of the non-qur’anic concept of “im- 
perialism” with “arrogance” (istikbar). 
Before the Islamic revolution in Iran, Aya- 
tollah Khomeini (d. 1989) started using the 
concept in reference to the Shah’s regime. 
“The mustakbirin were those who supported 
the regime of the Shah. After the revolu- 
tion, mustakbiriin was used in a broader 
sense to describe also external enemies of 
the Islamic Republic” (Gieling, Sacraliza- 
tion, 100). The same negative connotation 
was applied to “the industrialized world, 
with the United States as its major repre- 
sentative. In this sense, zstzkbar was synony- 
mous with other concepts with a negative 
connotation like colonialism and imperial- 
ism” (Gieling, Sacralization, 100). During the 
Iran-Iraq War (1980-88), the concept was 
used to condemn Saddam Hussain and 
other enemies. See also GOD AND HIS 


ATTRIBUTES. 
Nasr Abu Zayd 
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Art and Architecture and the 


Quran 


The relationship between the revealed 
scripture of Islam and attitudes towards art 
and architecture and the practice thereof 
will be discussed under three headings: 

1. Quranic references or allusions to art 


and architecture, including passages later 
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cited with respect to artistic creativity, even 
if they were not initially so intended; 

2. The uses of the Quran as a source for 
citations in the making and decorating of 
works of art; and 3. The enhancement of 
the Quran itself through art. 


Art and architecture in the Qur'an 
It must be stated at the outset that, with 
the partial exception of Q 27:44, which will 
be discussed later, the Qur’an does not 
contain any statement which may be con- 
strued as a description of manufactured 
things or as a doctrinal guide for making or 
evaluating visually perceptible forms. The 
world in which the revelation of the 
Quran was made was not one which knew 
or particularly prized works of art and 
later hadith — the reports recording the 
Prophet’s words and deeds — only briefly 
mention a few fancy textiles owned by the 
members of the entourage of the Prophet. 
Furthermore, although hadith do attribute 
to the Prophet theoretical positions or 
practical opinions on the making of works 
of art, none is directly asserted in the 
Quran itself, but only deduced from vari- 
ous passages. Finally, while the Qur’an is 
quite explicit about such practices as 
prayer (q.v.) or pilgrimage (q.v.) being spe- 
cifically restricted to Muslims, it provides 
no direct or implied definition or even a re- 
quirement for a particular locale for the ac- 
complishment of these practices. For all 
these reasons, the consideration of art and 
architecture in the Qur’an does not lead to 
a coherent whole, but to a series of dis- 
jointed observations which may be divided 
into two groups: the direct references to 
things made or to spaces built; and the in- 
direct implications for the making of 


things and the design of spaces. 


Direct references 
There are, first of all, references to catego- 


ries of manufacture and especially of con- 
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struction. One rather striking set of exam- 
ples involves concrete items which are 
mentioned only once. All of them are de- 
scribed as being in the possession of Solo- 
mon (q.v.), the prophet-king whose patron- 
age for works of art was legendary and 
whose artisans were usually the no less leg- 
endary jinn (q.v.). In Q 34:12 he ordered the 
making of a fountain of molten brass, a 
Muslim adaptation of the celebrated bra- 
zen sea in Solomon’s temple in Jerusalem 
(q.v.) as it is described in 2 Aings 25:13 and 
1 Chron 18:8. Then in Q 34:13, the jinn man- 
ufacture for him maharib, tamathil, jufan of 
enormous size and qudir which were an- 
chored down so that they could not easily 
be removed. The meaning of the word 
mthrab (sing. of maharib), which will be dis- 
cussed later, appears in other contexts as 
well. Jifan — meaning some sort of recep- 
tacle, usually translated as “porringer,” a 
term of sufficiently vague significance to 
hide our uncertainty as to what was really 
involved — and qudiir, “cooking-pots” are 
only mentioned in this particular passage. 
The exact meaning and function of these 
two items are somewhat mysterious. Tim- 
thal, also in the plural, appears again in 

Q 21:52, where it clearly refers to the idols 
worshiped by the father of Abraham (q.v.). 
These idols would have been sculptures of 
humans or of animals and it is probably 
sculptures in general rather than idols in 
particular that must be understood in 

Q 34:13 (see IDOLS AND IMAGES). 

The association of Solomon with unusual 
buildings is confirmed by Q 27:44, where, in 
order to test the Queen of Sheba (q.v.) and 
ultimately to demonstrate his superiority to 
her, Solomon orders the construction of a 
sarh covered or paved with slabs of glass 
(mumarrad min qawarir). Usually translated 
as “pavilion” or “palace,” the word sarh oc- 
curs also in Q 28:38 and Q 40:36. Both times 
it is modified by the adjective “high” and 
refers to a construction ordered by Pha- 
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raoh (q.v.). Since all these passages deal 
with mythical buildings and because the 
root of the word implies purity and clarity, 
the term may reflect the attribute of trans- 
parency in a building, rather than its form. 
It would then be a pavilion comparable to 
the elaborate construction alleged to have 
existed on top of pre-Islamic Yemeni pal- 
aces. Generally speaking, it seems prefer- 
able to understand the term as a “con- 
structed space of considerable merit and 
attractiveness,” without being more spe- 
cific, though the matter remains open to 
debate. What is of import here is not the 
exact meaning of the term but the presence 
within the qur’anic images of works of art 
that have not been seen, but only imagined. 
Further on it will be seen that the story of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba (see 
BILQIs), as told in the Qur'an, has many 
additional implications for the arts. 

A second category of qur’anic terms 
dealing with or applicable to the arts con- 
sists of much more ordinary words. There 
is a series of terms for settlements, such as 
garya (Q25:51), usually the term for a city as 
well as for smaller settlements; madina, a 
word used only twice (Q 28:18, 20), possess- 
ing very broad connotations; masakin “[ru- 
ined] dwellings” (Q 29:38), which often oc- 
curs in poetry; and a more abstract term 
like balad in al-balad al-amin, “the place of 
security” (Q 95:3), which is probably a refer- 
ence to Mecca (q.v.). Bayt is the common 
word for a house and it is supposed to be a 
place of privacy (Q 3:49; 4:100; 24:27-9), a 
quality which has been sought until today 
by architects building in what they assume 
to be an Islamic tradition. The word was 
used for the dwellings of the wives of the 
Prophet (q.v.; Q 33:33-4), for whom privacy 
was an essential criterion, and also for the 
presumably fancy abode of Zuleika, the 
wife of Potiphar (Q 12:23; see JOSEPH). 
When it is mentioned as adorned with gold 


(q.v.3 Q 17:93), it is meant pejoratively as an 
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expression of vainglorious wealth. Dar oc- 
curs occasionally (e.g. Q 17:5; 59:2) with no 
clear distinction from bayt except insofar as 
it implies some broader function as in al- 
dar al-akhira in Q 28:83 indicating “the 
space of thereafter.” The rather common 
word gasr (castle, palace) occurs only four 
times, twice metaphorically, once in a well- 
known cliché referring to the destroyed 
“palaces” of old and once with reference 
to paradise (q.v.) in a passage which will be 
examined later. Other terms for something 
built or at least identified spatially are 
rarer, like mathwa (dwelling, Q 47:19) or 
masanv‘ (buildings, Q 26:129). There are a 
few instances when techniques of construc- 
tion are indicated, often in a metaphorical 
Way as in Q 13:2, where the heavens are de- 
picted as a miraculous, divine creation 
built without columns. 

A third category of terms consists of 
words which, whatever their original 
meaning, acquired a specifically Muslim 
connotation at the time of the Prophet or 
later. The two most important ones are 
masjid and mihrab. Masjid (place of prostra- 
tion, see MOSQUE) occurs twenty-eight 
times in the Quran. In fifteen instances it 
is modified by al-haram, a reference to the 
Meccan sanctuary whose pre-Islamic holi- 
ness was preserved and transformed by the 
Muslim revelation, i.e. the Ka‘ba (q.v.), the 
holy house (al-bayt al-haram in Q 53:97) 
which Abraham and Ishmael (q.v.) built 
(Q 2:125). Itis mentioned as the gzbla (q.v.) 
or direction of prayer (Q 2:142-7) and as the 
aim of the pilgrimage (Q 5:96-7). However, 
nothing is said about its form or about the 
space around it and there is only a vague 
reference to the importance of its proper 
maintenance (Q. 9:19). Even this action is 
not as important as professing the faith in 
all of its truth. In Q 17:1, the word is once 
used for the Meccan sanctuary while in 
Q 17:7 it refers to the Jewish temple in Jeru- 
salem (q.v.). The word is used a second 
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time in Q17:1 in the expression “the far- 
thest mosque” (al-masjid al-aqsa), the exact 
identification of which has been the sub- 
ject of much debate (see AQsA MOSQUE). 
There is no doubt that, at some point in 
history and possibly as early as the mid- 
second/eighth century, it became generally 
understood as a reference to Jerusalem. 
This, however, was not the case during the 
first century after Muhammad's emigra- 
tion to Medina (hyra, see EMIGRATION), 
when it was identified by many as a place 
in the neighborhood of Mecca or as a sym- 
bolic space in a miraculous event (see 
ASCENSION). 

The remaining ten occurrences of masjid 
do not form a coherent whole except inso- 
far as they all mention a place where God 
is worshiped (Q 7:29). It literally belongs 
to God (Q 72:18, a passage often used in 
mosque inscriptions, see below) and unbe- 
lievers are banned from it (Q.9:17). “Those 
who believe in God and his last day, prac- 
tice regular prayer and give to charity, and 
fear none but God must maintain and 
frequent [the verb ‘amara has a complex 
range of meanings] the mosques of 
God” (Q 9:18, another passage frequently 
used in inscriptions). In recounting the 
story of the seven sleepers of Ephesus (see 
MEN OF THE GAVE), the Qur'an asserts that 
God built a masjid over them (Q 18:21). A 
most curious and somewhat obscure pas- 
sage is Q 22:40, which contains a list of 
sanctuaries that would have been destroyed 
had God not interfered to save them. The 
list includes sawamzi}, biya’, salawat and masa- 
jid, usually — but there are variants — 
translated as “monasteries [or cloisters], 
churches, synagogues and mosques.” The 
first two words are never again used in the 
Quran. The third term, salawai, is the plu- 
ral of salat, the word commonly used for 
the Muslim ritual prayer. Here it seems to 
mean a place rather than the act of prayer. 
But the sequence itself suggests four differ- 
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ent kinds of sacred spaces, probably repre- 
senting four different religious traditions. 
If there are four religious groups implied, 
Islam, Judaism and Christianity are easy 
to propose — even if one does not quite 
know which term goes with which system 
of faith —, what is the fourth religion? It 
is, in fact, with some skepticism that the 
word masqjid is translated as “mosques” 
since nowhere else in the Qur’an is the 
word masjid used alone to be understood 
correctly as a place of prayer restricted to 
Muslims. It always means a generally 
holy space which could be used by Mus- 
lims. This verse must, therefore, be con- 
nected to some particular event or story 
whose specific connotations are unknown. 
In short, the proper conclusion to draw 
from the evidence is that, while the Qur’an 
clearly demonstrates the notion of a sacred 
or sanctified space, it does not identify a 
specifically Muslim space as a masjid. The 
only specifically Muslim space mentioned 
in the Qur’an is the masjid of Mecca and its 
sacred enclosure. The vagueness of nearly 
all references to it may explain some of the 
later problems in actually defining the ex- 
act direction of prayer (qibla). Was it to- 
ward the city of Mecca (q.v.), a large en- 
closure, the Ka‘ba, one of its sides or the 
black stone in its corner? In short, the 
word masjid — destined for a long and 
rich history in Arabic and in many other 
languages — soon after the death of the 
Prophet in 11/632 came to mean a special 
type of building restricted to Muslims. In 
the Qur'an it appears to have a very broad 
significance with a very uncertain relation- 
ship to exclusively Islamic worship. 
Matters are almost as complicated with 
the word mzhrab, which also possesses a 
range of practical and symbolic meanings. 
It too was destined for a long and distin- 
guished history as the name for the niche 
indicating the direction of prayer on the 
wall of all Muslim sanctuaries. The term 
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mthrab also refers to a type of decorative re- 
cess found on tombstones, faience panels 
and rugs. As has been shown in a recent 
article (N. Khoury, Mihrab), the word orig- 
inally designated elevated structures which 
had acquired some sort of honorary signif- 
icance, although the element of height is 
only clearly present in one qur’anic verse. 
In Q 38:21 the disputants go up to the mzhrab 
where David (q.v.) is. The honorific quality 
applies to this particular place by inference 
as it does in the three instances (Q 3:37, 39; 
19:11) where the term is used for Zechariah 
(q.v.), the servant of God and the father of 
John the Baptist (q.v.). When used in the 
plural mahartb (Q 34:13), it has usually been 
interpreted as “places of worship,” but, 
even if consecrated by tradition, this inter- 
pretation does not seem necessary since the 
other terms listed in this passage — the 
maharib, tamathil, jifan and qudir (see above) 
that the jinn manufactured for Solomon — 
are mostly exemplars of power and wealth 
rather than of religious, though pagan, 
needs. Altogether, the exact meaning of 
this word in the Qur'an seems to be more 
secular than pious and bears no direct rela- 
tionship to the word’s later uses in mosques 
and as a theme of design. 

While masjid and muihrab became terms to 
define major elements of Islamic architec- 
ture and while other terms dealing with 
created forms remained consistent and rel- 
atively clear (bayt or dar) or rare and fairly 
obscure (sarh), there is a category of qur- 
’anic references to visually-perceived mat- 
ters which have not been seen, but which 
nonetheless are held to exist. ‘The numer- 
ous accounts of paradise include a great 
number of references which fall into the 
category of architecture and planning. 
These accounts may have had an impact 
on the design of gardens, most particularly 
in Mughal India as with the tomb of Ak- 
bar in Sikandara near Agra and with the 
Taj Mahal in Agra itself (see W. Begley 
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and Z.A. Desai, Ta Mahal, although their 
arguments are not universally accepted). It 
has also been argued that these qur’anic 
passages were literally illustrated in the 
decoration of mosques, most specifically in 
the early second/eighth century mosaics of 
the Great Mosque of Damascus, also 
known as the Umayyad Mosque (B. Fin- 
ster, Die Mosaiken; C. Brisch, Observa- 
tions) although others (O. Grabar, The for- 
mation) have remained more skeptical. 
Whatever turns out to be appropriate to 
explain later developments in decoration 
and in design, an architectural and decora- 
tive imagery pervades most of the Qur’an’s 
vision of paradise and even, at times, of 
hell (q.v.). 

Both paradise and hell are entered 
through fancy gates, green being the color 
of the ones for paradise (Q 39:72). Rivers 
and formal — as opposed to natural — 
gardens abound (Q 43:70-33 44:51; 47:15} 
76:12, among many places; see GARDEN) in 
paradise. There are also fountains (Q 76:6). 
In a celebrated passage (Q 61:12) gardens 
are described above underground rivers 
and beautiful dwellings (masakin in Q 61:12 
or qusiir in Q 25:10) are erected in the gar- 
dens. In five passages (Q 25:75; 29:58; 34:37; 
39:20-1), these dwellings are called ghuraf 
(sing. ghurfa), in all cases but one modified 
by the adjective “lofty” with apparently the 
same equation between height and impor- 
tance as in the instance of the word mihrab. 
It is difficult to know what was meant or 
imagined by the term in its singular occur- 
rence in a strange passage (Q 25:75), which 
seems to state that there is only one ghurfa 
in paradise. Were these meant to be whole 
architectural establishments or simple pa- 
vilions? Inasmuch as we have no means to 
enter the imaginary world of qur’anic sen- 
sitivity, the question cannot be answered in 
historical terms, although it possibly, as will 
be seen, may be entered in the fiction of 


later art. 
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The same difficulty appears when we try 
to imagine the Ahiyam, “tents or pavilions” 
(Q 55:72) in which houris (hi, see HOURIS) 
are found, the surur (sing. sartz one of the 
several words for “throne,” [q.v.]) with per- 
petually youthful companions (Q 56:15) and 
especially the throne of God himself. The 
word for God’s throne is ‘arsh, as in Q 40:7, 
only one of its twenty-nine occurrences in 
the Qur'an. Most of the time the word is 
used in the singular and refers to the 
throne as the place of divine presence (see 
SECHINA). The word ‘arsh is also used once 
in the story of Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba (Q 27:41-2). When used in the plural 
(‘uritsh, Q 2:259; 18:42; 22:45), it refers to 
some part of a larger architectural compo- 
sition. Here it is usually translated as “tur- 
rets” or “trellis,” which reflects the uncer- 
tainty of the translators and commentators 
about a feature which is always shown as 
destroyed by divine wrath. 

One last visually significant qur’anic ref- 
erence dealing with paradise and with 
visually-perceived matters is that the elect 
are beautifully dressed (Q 35:33; 76:21) and 
the companions they find there (Q 76:15-7) 
carry vessels (aniya), cups (akwab) and gob- 
lets (ka’s) polished to look like crystal or sil- 
ver (this seems to be the correct interpreta- 
tion of gawariva min fidda, Q 76:16). Their 
clothes are of silk (q.v.), the most precious 
metals are silver and crystal and polished 
glass is the model for the expected visual 
effect. These images are important in sug- 
gesting the materials and objects which 
were considered luxurious in early first/ 
seventh century Arabia and also serve as 
inspiration for later Persian painting, 
where the association between paradise 
and luxury through expensive clothes and 
other objects was fully exploited. 


Implications for art 
Quite early passages from the Qur'an 
came to be used to justify and explain 
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Muslim attitudes toward the arts in general 
and the representation of living beings in 
particular. This last topic has been and will 
continue to be the subject of much debate 
and discussion because it reflects the ever- 
changing needs and concerns of the pre- 
vailing culture and society as much as the 
actual positions apparent in the Qur'an. 
The latter is, on the whole, quite clear. Un- 
like the second commandment of the Old 
Testament, there is no opposition to art or 
to representation, just as there is no call for 
the creation of works of art or of a mate- 
rial culture that would be distinctly Mus- 
lim. Thus terms like “iconoclasm” (a call 
for the destruction of images) or even the 
German Bilderverbot (forbidding the making 
of images) are inappropriate to define any 
part of the message of the Qur'an. The 
term “aniconism,” meaning simply “the 
absence of a doctrine or even of much 
thought about representational imagery,” 
has found favor among some scholars and 
is more accurate in reflecting the attitude 
of the Quran. 

On the other hand, once a broad Muslim 
culture had been established over vast ter- 
ritories, it was compelled to deal with the 
rich and varied artistic traditions of the 
alien cultures it encountered and it sought 
in the Qur’an either direct answers to its 
own questions about the validity of artistic 
activities or, at the very least, references 
that could lead to such answers. In the ab- 
sence of direct statements, three kinds of 
arguments could be, and were, derived 
from the Qur'an. 

One is based on a few passages which 
may be construed as dealing with represen- 
tations. The “statues” made for Solomon 
(Q 34:12-3) have already been mentioned. 

A more frequently used passage to uphold 
a prohibition of images 1s Q 6:74, where 
Abraham, a far more saintly figure than 
Solomon in the Islamic tradition, says to 


his father Azar (q.v.): “Do you take idols 
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(asnam) as gods? Indeed, I see that you and 
your people are in manifest error.” This 
passage must be connected with Q 5:90, 
where idols (ansab) are also mentioned, to- 
gether with wine and games of chance (see 
INTOXICANTS; GAMBLING), as “abominations 
of Satan’s handiwork.” Both words mean 
“idols,” which usually have the shape of 
men or animals, or “statues” of figures that 
could be used as idols. ‘The two passages 
are usually seen as expressing an objection 
to images, but they are more appropriately 
construed as being in opposition to idols 
regardless of their shape. A third passage is 
more specific and, therefore, more perti- 
nent. In Q3:47-9, God says to Mary (q.v.), 
“God creates what he wills. When he de- 
crees something, he only says to it ‘be’ and 
it is.” An example is the case of Jesus (q.v.), 
who comes with the following message: “I 
have come to you with a sign from your 
lord. I will make for you out of clay the fig- 
ure of a bird. I will breathe into it and it 
will become a [real] bird by God’s leave.” 
Here it is clear that the making of a repre- 
sentation is only meaningful if life is given 
to that representation. Since the giving of 
life is reserved to God alone, it is only with 
his permission that the creation of a three- 
dimensional and lifelike bird can occur. 
These few specific passages dealing with 
representations are not conclusive in them- 
selves, but they served as important points 
of reference in the later development of 
the opposition to the making of images. 
They acquired their particular importance 
when put next to a second type of argu- 
ment based less on specific passages than 
on two themes which pervade the Qur'an: 
the absolute opposition to idolatry and 
God’s uniqueness as creator. These two 
Islamic doctrines were used as arguments 
against the legitimacy of images as long as 
images were indeed worshiped and the be- 
lief existed that they partook of the spirit 
of what was represented. It may also be ar- 
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gued that they lost their pertinence once 
the old equation no longer held. Over the 
years, much has been written arguing that 
abstraction, visual distortion and ornamen- 
tation occur with such frequency in Islamic 
art because mainstream Muslim patrons 
and artists sought to conform to a doctrine 
that always aimed at the equation of the 
representation and the represented. Ac- 
cording to this view, alternate modes of ex- 
pression had to be found in order to avoid 
criticism or even condemnation for vying 
with God, as a result of such an alleged 
doctrine. 

Another doctrine alleged to have been 
derived from the Qur'an has been that of 
opposition to luxury, what may be called 
an ideal of reasonable asceticism in private 
and public life. Its premise is that art is a 
luxury, a point which certainly has been ar- 
gued forcefully by fundamentalist groups 
and more moderately by moralists down 
through the centuries. Although common 
enough in any religious movement with a 
populist base, as Islam was certainly at the 
beginning, such a doctrine 1s difficult to 
represent as one which has maintained it- 
self on a significant scale throughout time 
and even its qur’anic basis is somewhat 
uncertain. 

In spite of a number of contrary argu- 
ments, on the whole it is difficult to explain 
the development of an Islamic art through 
doctrines derived from the Qur'an. This 
view may only appear to be correct, be- 
cause too many problems have not re- 
ceived the proper attention. Instead, it 
would seem to have its roots in the com- 
plex contingencies of a new ethic encoun- 
tering the well-developed cultures of the 
world with their rich visual heritage There 
is a need for a careful investigation of the 
terminology dealing, directly or potentially, 
with the arts. Words like asnam (idols), ansab 
(idols), tamathil (statues), stra (shape, Q 82:8), 
hay’a (form, Q 3:49; 5:110) are all terms 
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which actually refer to or imply a likeness 
or copy and suggest some sort of relation- 
ship to a previously existing original. ‘The 
full investigation of the occurrences of 
these terms in the Qur'an and in early Ara- 
bic poetry, as well as later usage both 
among /itérateurs and in technical philo- 
sophical thought, may well provide a 
sketch of the conceptual framework im- 
plied by the revelation and give some idea 
of what the arts may have meant at the 
time. An interesting beginning in that di- 
rection occurred in a recent article by 
Muhammad Qlaaji published in a Saudi 
Arabian legal journal which argues, on the 
basis of a set of qur’anic citations, for the 
canonical value of ornament in Islamic 
art. A much more imaginative work by the 
young French esthetician Valérie Gonzalez 
(Piége de crystal) will soon demonstrate the 
deep philosophical problems behind the 
quranic passage mentioned earlier 

(Q 27:44) in which Solomon creates an ob- 
ject, the mysterious sarh, which is supposed 
to appear real and to be understood as 
such, without in fact being what it appears 
to be. The implications are striking not 
only for Islamic art, but for the very nature 
of art in general. Comparable statements 
have been made by twentieth-century sur- 
realists like René Magritte. Yet such efforts 
at an interpretation adapted to the needs, 
tastes and paradigms of our own century 
are rare. Also they may well go against an 
interpretative current which asserts that 
only in its historical truth can the divine 
message be accepted. 

Altogether, there is no doubt that the 
Quran will continue to be mined for an- 
swers to the esthetic and social needs of 
Muslim societies and cultures as they 
evolve with time. It is also fairly clear, how- 
ever, that the arts were not a significant 
concern of the revelation nor did they play 


a large role in the modes of life prevalent 
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in the Arabian peninsula during the first 
decades of the first/seventh century. Fancy 
and elaborate objects were largely absent 
in the surroundings of Mecca and Medina 
and the vision of architecture was limited 
to the simple Ka‘ba. There was a vision of 
art and architecture based on the legends 
of Solomon and memories of the ancient 
Arabian kingdoms. Ruins in the desert or 
in the steppe could then, as they do now, 
be transfigured into mirages of a lost man- 
made world of awesome proportions. It 
does not, however, seem that the milieu in 
which the Qur’an appeared was truly 
aware of the great artistic traditions of the 
Mediterranean, Mesopotamia, Iran, India, 
or even of the Yemen and Ethiopia. Fur- 
thermore, the Qur'an contains no trace of 
the neoplatonic debates about the nature 
of art. The emerging universal Muslim 
culture had to seek in the Qur’an answers 
to questions which were only later for- 
mulated. 


Uses of the Qur'an in later art 
It is well known that script played an im- 
portant part in the arts of all Muslim 
lands, regardless of whether that art was 
primarily secular or religious (see ARABIC 
scRIPT). Large inscriptions are a common 
part of the decoration of buildings and 
many objects have long bands or short car- 
touches with writing, at times even with 
imitations of writing. These inscriptions of- 
ten used to be identified in older catalogs 
and descriptions as “Koranic” without 
proper concern for what they really say. It 
is, of course, true that there is an orna- 
mental or esthetic value to these inscrip- 
tions which is independent of whatever 
meaning they convey. In order to organize 
a subject, which heretofore has received lit- 
tle attention, it has been broken into two 
headings: iconographic uses of the Qur’an 


and formal uses of quranic scripts. 
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Iconographic uses 
The founder of the systematic study of 
Arabic epigraphy (see EPIGRAPHY AND THE 
QuR’AN), Max van Berchem, was the first 
scholar to establish that most formal in- 
scriptions in monumental architecture con- 
sist of citations from the Qur'an which 
bear or may bear a relationship to the 
function of the buildings on which they 
were found. He initiated the systematic 
publication with commentary of all Arabic 
inscriptions. Beginning in 1931 these were 
published under the title Matériaux pour un 
corpus inscriptionum arabicarum as part of the 
Mémoires of the Institut Frangais d’Archéo- 
logie Orientale in Cairo. M. van Berchem 
himself published the volumes on Cairo 
(with a supplementary volume by G. Wiet), 
Jerusalem and Anatolia, while E. Herzfeld 
produced the volumes on Aleppo. A simi- 
lar survey, although less elaborate in its 
commentaries, was made by Muhammad 
Husain for the Archaeological Survey of 
India. In recent years, G. Wiet and M. Ha- 
wary, using almost exclusively secondary 
sources, produced collections of the in- 
scriptions of Mecca. In addition, S. Blair 
recently collected the inscriptions of pre- 
Mongol Iran and M. Sharon published 
those of Palestine. Unfortunately, M. van 
Berchem adopted the practice of providing 
only the stira and verse numbers of the 
qur’anic quotations, usually according to 
the verse division of the G. Fligel edition, 
which does not always agree with the now- 
standard Egyptian edition. Therefore, 
there are problems whenever one tries to 
identify the exact wording of an inscrip- 
tion. Although most recent publications 
have abandoned this practice, it is still 
found in the most important corpus of 
Arabic epigraphy, the eighteen volumes 
published so far of the Matériaux pour un 
corpus inscriptionum arabicarum. 


A particularly important tool has been 
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derived from all these efforts. Erica Dodd 
and Shereen Khairallah produced the 
work The image of the word, the first vol- 
ume of which contains a list of all of the 
qur anic passages cited in inscriptions and 
where they have been used, thus allowing 
one to study the frequency of use of cer- 
tain passages and the temporal or geo- 
graphical variations in their use. The sec- 
ond volume is comprised of a series of 
essays on individual monuments and on 
questions which grow out of these catalogs, 
for example why certain inscriptions were 
placed in different places on different mon- 
uments. All of the essays show the influ- 
ence of a major article written by E. Dodd 
in 1969 entitled “The image of the word,” 
outlining the historical and psychological 
premises behind the existence of an ico- 
nography of the Quran. She argues that 
in trying to avoid or even reject the reli- 
gious imagery of Christianity and pagan- 
ism, the mainstream of Islamic culture 
replaced images with words whenever it 
wished to make some pious, ideological 

or other point. Within this scheme, the 
Qur’an was pre-eminent both because of 
its sacredness and because most Muslims 
were familiar with it. Therefore, the viewer 
appreciates the significance of the selection 
of the particular passages from the Quran 
and interprets them in accordance with 
the expectations of the patron. It may be 
noted that Buddhism and Hinduism do 
not appear to have been pertinent to the 
formation of Islamic culture, even though 
this assertion may be modified by future 
research. 

Though never established as a formal 
doctrine, this “iconography” of the divine 
word developed quite early in Islamic 
times, under Umayyad rule (1. 41/661-132/ 
750). It might even be proper to associate 
its appearance with the caliph ‘Abd al- 
Malik (r. 65/685-86/705), who made the 
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language of administration Arabic and in- 
troduced Arabic inscriptions on the coin- 
age. For the latter, the so-called “mission 
verse,” “It is [God] who sent his messenger 
with guidance and the religion of truth to 
proclaim it over all religion, even though 
the pagans may detest it” (Q 9:33; see 
VERSES) became the standard formula for 
thousands and thousands of coins. It is, in 
fact, rather remarkable how rarely alter- 
nate passages were used. Even if there are 
sixty-one qur’anic citations identified in 
North African coinage (H.W. Hazard, Nu- 
mismatic history), many are only pious state- 
ments rather than fuller citations and 
should not be considered as iconographi- 
cally or semantically significant quotations. 

The ideological and political assertion of 
truth made by the passage chosen for coins 
is easy to explain for a coinage that was 
used all over the world and which, quite 
specifically, competed in its inscriptions 
with Byzantine gold and silver. It is also 
quite early that the glass weights and 
stamps used for internal consumption re- 
ceived as decoration “Give just measure 
and be not among the defrauders” 

(Q 26:181; G.C. Miles, Early Arabic glass 
weights). ‘This selection demonstrates a con- 
siderable and very early sophistication in 
the manipulation of quranic passages for 
pious as well as practical purposes. 

The most spectacular early use of 
quranic quotations on a building occurs in 
the Dome of the Rock (dated 71/691) in 
Jerusalem, where 240 meters of Umayyad 
inscriptions running below on either side of 
the dome octagon are divided into seven 
unequal sections, each of which begins with 
the phrase known as the basmala (q.v.), “In 
the name of God, the merciful and the 
compassionate.” The first five sections 
contain standard proclamations of the Mus- 
lim faith. “There is no god but God, one, 
without associate” is the most common of 


these. There is also a series of short pas- 
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sages which are probably excerpted from 
the Qur'an (Q 112; 35:36; 17:111, 64:1 com- 
bined with 57:2), but which might also be 
merely pious statements not taken from the 
Quran. The sixth section contains histori- 
cal data while the seventh, occupying half 
of the space, repeats a few of the formulas 
or citations from the first half and then 
creates a composite of Q 4:171-2; 1933-6 
and 3:18-19 with only one minor addi- 
tion in the middle. This statement exposes 
the main lines of the Christology of the 
Qur’an (see CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIAN- 
ITY; SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN), which 
makes sense in a city which was at that 
time a major ecclesiastical and devotional 
center of Christianity. Other inscriptions 
in the Dome of the Rock use various com- 
binations of Q 2:255 and 2:112 (or 3:1 and 
6:106); 3:26; 6:12 and 7:156, 9:33, 2:139 or 
3:78 (slightly modified) in order to make 
clear the eschatological and missionary 
purpose of the building. Although the mat- 
ter is still under much discussion, it is possi- 
ble that the transmission of the qur’anic 
text used for the decoration of the Dome 
of the Rock was done orally rather than 
through written copies of the text. This 
would seem to account for the fact that 
many of the inscriptions do not exactly 
agree in wording with the most common 
version of the Qur'an in circulation. 

While the use of the qur’anic passage 
Q 9:33 on coins remained a standard proce- 
dure throughout Islamic history and the se- 
lection of verses made for the Dome of the 
Rock remained unique, other citations ap- 
pear in several early Islamic inscriptions 
and deserve to be studied in detail. Such is 
the case with the series, known from later 
texts, of inscriptions from Mecca and Me- 
dina (see RGEA, nos. 38, 40, 46-52; G. Wiet 
and H. Harawy, Matériaux) with a primarily 
religious content. A curious painted graf- 
fito in Medina dated 117/735 contains a 
long citation dealing with faith (Raza, no. 
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30), but its context is unclear and slightly 
troubling. There are no such concerns 
about the fragment of an inscription found 
on a floor mosaic in a private house, prob- 
ably from the Umayyad period, excavated 
in Ramallah in Palestine. It contains a 
fragment of Q7:205 “Do not be among the 
unheedful” next to the representation of 
an arch which may or may not be a mihrab 
(Rosen-Ayalon, The first mosaic). ‘The ac- 
tual point of the inscription and the reason 
this particular citation was chosen are still 
difficult to explain. 

These early examples all suggest a con- 
siderable amount of experimentation in 
the use of qur’anic citations during the first 
two centuries of Muslim rule. A certain 
norm became established from the third/ 
ninth century onward. Epitaphs will almost 
always contain the Throne Verse Q 2:255, 
stra 112 in its entirety, or both. These 
verses proclaim the overwhelming and 
unique power of God. Often these pas- 
sages are accompanied by Q 9:33 with its 
missionary universality. Mosques will have 
the throne verse and Q 9:18 beginning with 
“the masajid of God will be visited and 
maintained by such as believe in God and 
the last day.” Mihrabs have their own 
quranic iconography with the beautiful 
Q 24:35: “God is the light of the heavens 
and of the earth, the parable of his light 
(q.v.) 1s as if there was a niche [mishkat, an- 
other mysterious architectural term] and 
within it a lamp, the lamp enclosed in 
glass, the glass like a brilliant star, lit from a 
blessed tree, an olive neither of the East 
nor of the West, whose oil is luminous, al- 
though fire hardly touches it. Light upon 
light, God guides whom he wills to his 
light.” There is little wonder that the deco- 
ration of mihrabs and of tombstones often 
included lamps hanging in a niche and 
tree-like vegetal ornaments. 

The history of this iconography is still in 


its infancy but almost every major monu- 
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ment of Islamic architecture bears, in ad- 
dition to the common and frequently re- 
peated passages, citations expressing some 
special function or purpose or references to 
events which have been mostly forgotten. 
Examples include the great mosque of 
Isfahan (O. Grabar, The great mosque); the 
minarets of Iran (J. Sourdel-Thomine, 
Deux minarets and S. Blair, Monumental in- 
scriptions); the striking minaret at Jam in 
Afghanistan (A. Maricq and G. Wiet, Le 
minaret and J. Moline, ‘The minaret); the in- 
scriptions of the small al-Aqmar mosque in 
Cairo, which expresses ShiT aspirations 
through quranic citations (C. Williams, 
The cult); the Ghaznavid palace of Lash- 
kar-i Bazar in Afghanistan, which is the 
only building known so far to have used the 
Solomonic reference of Q 27:44 (J. Sourdel- 
Thomine, Lashkar-i bazar); the Firdaws law 
school (madrasa) in Aleppo, where a rela- 
tively unusual qur’anic passage (Q 43:68-72) 
is found together with an extraordinary 
mystical text made to look like a qur’anic 
inscription (Y. Tabbaa, Constructions of 
power). In the great mausoleums of the 
Mughal emperors of India (1. 932/1526- 
1274/1858), a wealth of quranic inscrip- 
tions have allowed some scholars (W. Beg- 
ley and Z.A. Desai, Taj Mahal) to interpret 
the buildings themselves in an unusual way 
as slightly blasphemous attempts to create 
on earth God’s own paradise. ‘These inter- 
pretations have not convinced all histori- 
ans, but the point still remains that the 
choice of inscriptions and of quranic cita- 
tions is not accidental and reflects precise 
concerns on the part of patrons and consti- 
tutes a powerful message to the outside 
world. 

In general, it is proper to conclude that 
qur anic citations were important signify- 
ing components of Islamic art, especially 
of architecture. They became part of the 
monument and served as guarantors or 


witnesses of its function and of the reasons 
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for its creation. They could be highly per- 
sonalized, as in the epitaphs filling grave- 
yards, where endlessly repeated statements 
are attached to individuals or more general 
proclamations of power, glory or good 
deeds projected to the whole of human- 
kind and especially to the faithful. What is, 
however, less clear is the extent to which 
these messages were actually understood 
and absorbed. It is, in part, a matter of 
evaluating the level of literacy which ex- 
isted over the centuries or at the time of a 
building’s construction. It is also a matter 
of seeking in the chronicles and other 
sources describing cities and buildings ac- 
tual discussions of the choice of inscrip- 
tions made. These descriptions, however, 
are surprisingly rare. Often it seems as 
though this powerful visual instrument, 
from which modern scholars have derived 
so many interpretations, was hardly no- 
ticed in its own time. Much remains to be 
done, therefore, in studying the response 
of a culture to its own practice, if one is to 
accept the position that the use of the 
qur’anic word can be equated with the use 
of images in other religious systems. It is 
just possible that modern, primarily West- 
ern, scholarship misunderstood the mean- 
ing of these citations by arbitrarily estab- 
lishing such an equation. 

In a fascinating way, the contemporary 
scene has witnessed rather interesting 
transformations of this iconographic prac- 
tice. A recently-erected mosque in Tehran, 
the al-Ghadir Mosque designed by the ar- 
chitect Jahangir Mazlum and completed in 
1987, is covered with large written state- 
ments, for the most part in glazed or un- 
glazed bricks. Some of these calligraphic 
panels are indeed placed like icons or 
images in a church and contain qur’anic 
passages. Others are pious statements or 
prayers, for example the ninety-nine names 
of God on the ceiling and the endlessly re- 
peated profession of faith (see CONFESSION 
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OF FAITH). While the esthetic success of the 
structure is debatable, the building itself is 
impressive for its use of writing so well- 
blended into the fabric of the wall that its 
legibility is diminished and its value as a 
written statement difficult to perceive. It is 
almost as if the difficulty of reading the 
words contributes to their esthetic and 
pious values (M. Falamaki, al-Ghadir 
mosque). Many other contemporary 
mosques, especially the monumental ones, 
provide examples of the same difficulties 
(R. Holod and H. Khan, The mosque). 

A particularly spectacular use of the 
Quran has been proposed by the architect 
Basil al-Bayati for the city of Riyadh in 
Saudi Arabia. He envisioned huge arches 
in the shape of open books of the Qur'an 
along the main highway leading into the 
city as a sort of processional alley greeting 
the visitor. The project, however, has not 
been executed. Yet an open book appears 
as the facade of a mosque designed by the 
same architect in Aleppo and the Pakistani 
sculptor Gulgee created a stunning free- 
standing mhrab in the shape of two leaves 
from an open Quran for the King Faisal 
Mosque in Islamabad. The effect is strik- 
ing, if unsettling for those who are used to 
traditional forms, but it demonstrates the 
contemporary extension of an iconogra- 
phy taken from the Qur’an to one that uses 
the book itself as a model. Whether suc- 
cessful or not as works of art, these recent 
developments clearly indicate that the fu- 
ture will witness further experiments in the 
use of the Qur'an, as a book or as a source 
of citations, to enhance architecture, espe- 
cially that of mosques, and to send reli- 
gious and ideological messages. Thus, 
shortly after the end of the Cultural Revo- 
lution in the primarily Muslim Chinese 
province of Sinkiang, a modest plaque at 
the entrance of a refurbished mosque in 
the small town of Turfan (Tufu in Chinese) 
on the edge of the Tarim Basin quoted in 
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Arabic script, which presumably was inac- 
cessible to the secret police, 99:17: “It is not 
for idolaters to inhabit God’s places of wor- 
ship (masajid), witnessing unbelief against 
themselves. Their work has failed and in 
fire they will forever dwell.” Thus, the Qur- 
’an continues to reflect the passions, needs, 


and aspirations of Muslims everywhere. 


The forms of the Qur'an 
Thanks to important recent studies in the 
paleography of early Arabic (F. Déroche, 
Les manuscrits du Coran; Y. Vabbaa, The 
transformation; E. Whelan, Writing the 
word) and to the stunning discovery of 
some forty thousand parchment pages of 
early Islamic manuscripts of the Qur’an in 
the Yemen, we are beginning to under- 
stand the evolution of the Arabic script 
used in manuscripts of the Qur’an in spite 
of the total absence of properly-dated ex- 
amples before the third/ninth century. The 
variety of early scripts was already recog- 
nized by the bibliographer Ibn al-Nadim 
(d. ca. 385/995) and modern collectors 
have transformed early pages of what is 
known in the trade as “Kiific” writing into 
works of art which frequently fetch high 
prices on the market. 

It is much more difficult to decide whe- 
ther these early manuscripts were indeed 
meant to have a formal esthetic value inde- 
pendent of their sacred content. Some of 
them acquired many forms of ornamental 
detail, which will be examined in the fol- 
lowing section of this entry. It is also difh- 
cult to evaluate whether they or the many 
styles of angular writing discovered in the 
San‘a’ trove or elsewhere were meant pri- 
marily for the pleasure of the beholder. 
Matters changed considerably after the in- 
troduction of a proportioned script (al-khatt 
al-mansub) by the ‘Abbasid vizier Ibn 
Muala (d. 328/940) in the fourth/tenth 
century. The establishment of a modular 
system of writing made it possible to create 
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canons for scripts and variations of these 
scripts around well-defined norms. As a re- 
sult, from the time of the small Quran of 
Ibn al-Bawwab (d. 413/1022) in the Chester 
Beatty Library dated to 391/r1oo1 (D.S. 
Rice, The unique Ibn al-Bawwab) until today, 
thousands of professional scribes and art- 
ists have sought to create variations on the 
conventional scripts which would attract 
and please the eyes of buyers. ‘These scripts 
were not restricted to the text of the 
Quran but, with the major exception of 
manuscripts of Persian poetry, the holy 
book was the text on which the most effort 
was lavished. ‘This is demonstrated by the 
magnificent Qur’ans of the Mamliks 

(r. 648/1250-922/1517) in Egypt, Syria and 
Palestine and those of the Ikhanids 

(r. 654/1256-754/1353) in Persia (D. James, 
Qur'ans and After Timur). It is also for the 
accurate reading of the qur’anic text that 
diacritical marks and other identifying 
signs were carefully integrated into the 
composition of words and of letters with- 
out detracting from the availability of the 
text. Already with the celebrated “Qarma- 
tian” Qur’an of the fifth/eleventh or 
sixth/twelfth centuries, the leaves of which 
are spread all over the world (B. St. Lau- 
rent, ‘The identification), each page be- 
came a composed entity to be seen and 
appreciated in its own right and in which 
writing and ornament are set in an even 
balance. A potential conflict between form 
and content has begun, with the former of 
greater importance to the ordinary faithful 
and the latter more important to the col- 
lectors of artistic writing or calligraphy. 


Enhancement of the Qur'an through art 
Two aspects of the enhancement of the 
Quran have already been mentioned: the 
varieties of styles of writing and the addi- 
tion of small, ornamental, usually abstract 
or floral, features in the midst of the text 


itself or in the margins. At some point, large 
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headings were introduced between siiras 
and some of these acquired decorative de- 
signs. A group of pages, presumably in the 
Egyptian National Library in Cairo but 
not seen since their publication by B. Mo- 
ritz almost a century ago, uses arcades and 
other architectural features, perhaps repre- 
senting or symbolizing places of prayer, as 
well as geometric and floral designs. Large 
floral compositions project into the mar- 
gins and the design of these headings has 
been compared to the ¢abulae ansatae of 
classical antiquity. In Mamlik, Ilkhanid or 
later manuscripts, the cartouches with the 
titles of each siira are often dramatically 
separated from the text proper, while in 
earlier manuscripts they are more closely 
imbricated with each other. Enhancement 
could also be provided by variations in size. 
There are minuscule copies of the Qur'an 
and gigantic ones, like the Timiirid one 
which requires a special stand to be used 
and whose pages cannot be read and 
turned simultaneously. Accounts of callig- 
raphers, especially in Iran, often boast of 
such feats of marvelous transformations 
of the holy book, thereby illustrating the 
major traditional esthetic value of being 
“astonishing” (‘qib). Qur’ans were also 
honored with fancy and expensive bind- 
ings. Especially valued copies were even 
kept in special boxes. When the Almohad 
ruler ‘Abd al-Mu’min (r. 524./1130-558/ 
1163) received from the people of Cordoba 
the copy of the Qur'an which had alleg- 
edly belonged to the caliph ‘Uthman (r. 23/ 
644-35/656) and preserved traces of his 
blood, he hired jewelers, metalworkers, 
painters and leather workers to embellish 
it. In Ottoman times (r. 680/1281-134.2/ 
1924) particularly beautiful cabinets were 
made for keeping pages and manuscripts of 
the holy book. 

It is, on the whole, clear and not particu- 
larly surprising that many techniques were 
used to honor manuscripts of the Qur’an 
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by making them more attractive and more 
exciting than other books and by treating 
them like precious items, if not literally like 
works of art. What is more difficult to de- 
cide is whether certain styles of writing, 
certain techniques of binding, certain ways 
of ornamenting pages and certain motifs 
were, generally and exclusively, restricted 
to the Qur'an. The argument may be 
made for the composition of pages after 
the fifth/eleventh century and for scripts 
which, angular or cursive, were written 
with particular care when used for the holy 
text. More tentatively, it may be argued 
that certain types of decorative feature like 
the marginal ornaments — which also 
served to signal divisions within the text — 
were exclusively restricted to the Qur'an. 
All these hypotheses, however, still await 
investigation and discussion. The difficulty 
they present is well illustrated by two hith- 
erto unique pages from the trove in Yemen 
which were published by H.C. von Both- 
mer (Architekturbilder) and discussed by 
O. Grabar (The mediation). They illustrate 
large architectural ensembles, which have 
been interpreted as mosques shown in a 
curious but not unique mix of plans and 
elevations. Are they really images of 
mosques? If so, are they representations of 
specific buildings or evocations of generic 
types? Could they be illustrations of pas- 
sages in the Qur'an describing buildings in 
paradise? There are as yet no firm answers 
to these questions, but it may be suggested 
that there was a complex vocabulary of 
forms more or less restricted to the en- 
hancement of the Qur'an. These forms did 
indeed create an art. See also MATERIAL 


CULTURE AND THE QUR'AN. 
Oleg Grabar 
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Artery and Vein 


The only qur’anic reference to these vessels 
which carry blood away from and to the 
heart is the word ward, usually translated 
as “jugular vein:” “We are nearer to him 
than his jugular vein” (Q 50:16). The criti- 
cal nature of the jugular heightens the im- 
port of the message: Just as human life is 
dependent upon this vein, so human exist- 
ence is dependent upon God. Exegetes 
have observed four constellations of mean- 
ing in the verse: the closeness of God to 
the believer, the protection afforded the 
believer by God, God’s control of and 
oversight of the individual and the pro- 
found relationship which demands cau- 
tion in all of one’s activities. Al-Baydawi 
(d. ca. 716/1317) stresses that God knows 
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everything about humans and this knowl- 
edge encompasses all details about the 
individual. Thus, God is closer to the indi- 
vidual than even the most intimate living 
person. This knowledge has immediate 
spiritual benefit because the believer can 
thus be assured that he is “closer to God 
because of his knowledge of humans.” 
Al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1272), on the other 
hand, finds significance in the blood flow- 
ing through the vein and sees this as sym- 
bolizing that God is “in control of and 
oversees everything the individual does or 
thinks.” Hence, one becomes aware of 
God’s closeness and lives in cautious 
awareness. He concludes that if one “knew 
the meaning of the verse, one would never 
do anything against God” ( Jami‘ iv, 4, no. 
3362). For Safi commentators (see sUFISM 
AND THE QURAN), the divine watchfulness 
is a key factor in interpreting this verse. 
They see it as indicating a spiritual rela- 
tionship between God and the believer that 
transcends ordinary language. They hold 
that this closeness is the confirmation of 
the special spiritual states, namely “intima- 
cy” (uns) and “nearness” (qurb), that a true 
believer moves through in his spiritual 
quest. Thus, these words are held to denote 
experiential levels of religious attainment 
and the verse is a scriptural validation of 
the metaphysical system that the Sifis 
practice in their spiritual exercises. The 
Sift commentator al-Qushayrt (d. 465/ 
1072), for example, elaborates a complex 
system of meanings based on nearness to 
God that ends with an exploration of self- 
identity. The Pakistani savant ‘Abdullah 
Yisuf ‘Ali (1872-1948), in the commentary 
on his translation of the Qur'an, combines 
these notions when he argues that just as 
the blood vessel is the vehicle of life and 
consciousness, so God “knows more truly 
the innermost state of our feeling and con- 


sciousness than does our own ego” (The 
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holy Qur’an, 1412 n. 4952). In short, the 
word is universally interpreted by com- 
mentators to indicate the depth of God’s 
relationship with human beings. 


Earle H. Waugh 
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Asbab al-Nuzil see occasions oF 
REVELATION 


Ascension 


Muhammad’s night journey. ‘The qur’anic 
grounding of the ascent (mira) of Mu- 
hammad is tenuous in two ways. In the first 
place, the ascent is not described and the 
term mi ‘rq is not used in the Qur'an. Sec- 
ondly, the Qur'an stresses that Muhammad 
brings no miracle (q.v.) other than the 
divinely-wrought miracle of the Quran 
itself (see INIMITABILITY). Even so, key 
qur’anic passages are woven through the 
post-qur anic narrative of Muhammad’s 
ascent. 

The qur’anic evidence for the tradition of 
the ascension is the first verse of Q17, “The 
Night Journey” (Strat al-Isra’): “Glory to 
the one who took his servant on a night 
journey from the sacred place of prayer 
(al-masyd al-haram) to the furthest place of 
prayer (al-masjd al-aqsa, see AQSA MOSQUE) 
upon which we have sent down our bless- 
ing, that we might show him some of our 
signs (q.v.). He is the all-hearing, the all- 
seeing.” The tradition has understood “the 
sacred place of prayer” either as the sacred 


enclosure at Mecca (q.v.) or the Ka‘ba (q.v.) 
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itself However, the identity of “the furthest 
place of prayer” has been disputed, lead- 
ing to several traditions about the ascen- 
sion. One modern scholarly view holds 
that the oldest tradition identified “the fur- 
thest place of prayer” with the heavenly 
prototype of the Ka‘ba. The night journey 
(isra’) was then a night journey from Mecca 
through the heavens to the celestial Ka‘ba. 
A later tradition identified “the furthest 
place of prayer” as the abode of sanctuary 
(bayt al-maqdis), which is considered to be in 
Jerusalem (q.v.). Finally, the two journeys, 
the vertical and horizontal, were harmo- 
nized as Muhammad was portrayed on a 
night journey to Jerusalem and from there 
on an ascension from Jerusalem through 
the heavens (see B. Schrieke and J. Horo- 
vitz, Mi‘rad)). 

The debate over the layers of tradition 
and the goal of the journey is largely based 
upon extra-qur’anic evidence. There is lit- 
tle further information to be found in stira 
17. Verse 60 does mention a vision (rua) 
but within a hypothetical framework not 
tied clearly to Q 17:1. Verses go-3 offer a list 
of proofs that the opponents of Muham- 
mad demand from him to validate his 
prophecy: a spring that bursts forth from 
the earth; a garden of date palms and 
grape vines among which rivers are gush- 
ing; the ability to bring down the sky or to 
summon God and the angels (see ANGEL); 
possession of an ornamented abode (bay); 
and the ability of the prophet to “rise (ruqi) 
into the sky.” These challenges are an- 
swered not by the claim that Muhammad 
has carried out or could carry out such 
wonders, but rather by the repetition that 
he is merely a mortal messenger (q.v.). 

Yet the challenges of Q 17:90-3 could have 
been an impetus for later storytellers who, 
qur anic statements to the contrary not- 
withstanding, began elaborating the mira- 


cles of Muhammad in competition with 
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miracle stories from other religious tradi- 
tions. In such a spirit, storytellers may have 
been provoked by Q 17:90-3 into vindicat- 
ing Muhammad more literally in the face 
of such challenges. According to some as- 
cension accounts, Muhammad indeed at- 
tains a garden with gushing rivers — often 
named and specified as four — and a 
spring (zamzam) that bursts from the 
ground (see WELLS AND SPRINGS). 

In the ascension stories, Q 17:1 1s collated 
with the depiction of Muhammad’s pro- 
phetic vision or visions in Q 53, “The Star” 
(Strat al-Najm). Verses 1-12 begin with an 
oath, “By the star as it falls,” then explain 
that “your companion” is not deluded and 
does not speak out of desire (hawa) but that 
the vision is a revelation given to him by 
one of great power. What was seen is de- 
scribed as being on the uppermost horizon, 
and then coming within a distance of “two 
bows’ length” (kana qaba qawsayn). Some 
consider Q 53:13-8 to be another descrip- 
tion of the same vision, while others main- 
tain that it is a description of a separate 
vi-sion. Here, there is another descent 
(nazla ukhra) at the lote tree of the furthest 
boundary (sidrat al-muntaha) when the tree 
was enshrouded. In a phrase that would be 
key to the ascension tradition, the gaze of 
the Prophet neither exceeded its bounds 
nor strayed (ma zagha |-basaru wa-ma tagha). 
The passage ends with a statement that 
the Prophet had seen one or more of the 
greater signs of his Lord (min @yati l-rabbthi 
l-kubra). 

The opening verses of siira 53, especially 
Q53:12-8, serve as a constant subtext for 
the ascension stories. The lote tree and the 
garden of sanctuary (jannat al-ma’wa) are 
not constants; that is, they appear at differ- 
ent stages in different accounts of the as- 
cent. However, Q 53:1-18 was used as a sub- 
text by commentators not only for Q 17:1, 


but also for the depiction of the descent 
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of revelation on the night of destiny (laylat 
al-qadr) in Q.97:1-5: “We sent him/it down 
on the night of destiny (see NIGHT OF 
POWER). What could tell you of the night 
of destiny? The night of destiny is better 
than a thousand months. The angels come 
down — and the spirit among them/it/ 
her — by permission of their lord from 
every decree. Peace she/it is until the rising 
of the dawn.” Quranic commentators dis- 
agree on whether what is sent down on the 
night of destiny is Gabriel (q.v.; “We sent 
him down”) or the qur’anic revelation 
(“We sent it down”). The angels that are 
said to come down in Q 97:4 are said, in 
some hadith, to have been sent down from 
the lote tree of the furthest boundary (cf. 
Ourtubi, Jamis xx, 133-4). The fact that the 
visions of Q 53 serve as a subtext for both 
the ascension and the night of destiny sets 
up a tension between the sending down of 
revelation to Muhammad and his rising up 
to receive it in the heavens. ‘These two 
paradigms — the sending down of the rev- 
elation and the rising up to receive 1t — 
were in tension throughout the late antique 
era and they are clearly in tension in the 
tradition surrounding Muhammad’s pro- 
phetic call. As the tradition holds that the 
night of destiny and the night of the ascen- 
sion are separate events, some commen- 
tators associate the first vision passage 

(Q 5321-12) with the night of destiny and the 
second vision passage (Q 53:13-18) with the 
ascension. The tension is not easily re- 
solved, however, and recurs throughout 

the exegetical tradition (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: CLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL). 

A particularly revealing and brilliantly il- 
70:4 = larwu l-malaikatu 
there rise the angels 
97:4 — tanazzalu l-malaikatu 


there descend the angels 


and the spirit 


and the spirit 
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lustrated example of this tension occurs 
in the commentary of al-Qurtubt (Jamz; 
xvii, 81-103). 

Further heightening the tension between 
the ascent and descent paradigms is the in- 
tertextual connection between Q 97 and 
Q70:1-9, which begins with a question 
about the “pain that would fall” (‘adhab 
waqi): “From God, Master of the ascend- 
ing stairways (al-ma‘ary), angels and the 
spirit (q.v.) ascend to Him on a day whose 
span is fifty thousand years. Patience, pa- 
tience most fair. They see it from afar, we 
see it near. A day the sky will be like mol- 
ten copper and the mountains like fluffs of 
wool.” These verses depict the day of 
reckoning (_yawm al-din; see LAST JUDG- 
MENT) in terms that resonate directly with 
other day-of-reckoning passages such as 
Q 101:4-5, which also refers to a time when 
the mountains are like fluffs of wool (al- ‘thn 
al-manfush). 

A reference to stairways in a passage con- 
cerning the rising of the angels at the end 
of time would seem at first an unlikely 
proof for the ascent of Muhammad during 
his lifetime. However, the intertextual link 
of Q97 and Q70:1-9 may have facilitated 
the use of the term mirq and variations on 
the “ry radical in traditional accounts of 
Muhammad’s ascent. In Q 70, the angels 
rise; In Q 97, the angels descend during the 
night of destiny or upon the night of des- 
tiny. The night of destiny is “better than a 
thousand months.” Similarly, the day of 
reckoning is “a day whose span is fifty 
thousand years.” These parallels in imag- 
ery are strengthened by sound and syntax 


parallels: 
wa-l-rithu dlayha 
in/upon him/it 
wa-l-rithu Siha 


in/upon/among it/them/her 
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Both the night of prophetic revelation and 
the day of reckoning are boundary mo- 
ments, moments in which the eternal 
realm comes into contact with the tempo- 
ral realm. Although discrete in narrative 
sequence, they are nevertheless linguistic- 
ally embedded within one another. The in- 
tertextual link between these two siiras ac- 
centuates further the tension between the 
ascent and descent models of revelation 
even as it binds the two models together. 

Another day-of-reckoning passage critical 
to the ascension accounts Is in Q 52:I-10: 
“By the Mount [i.e. Mount Sinai]. By the 
book inscribed on rolls of parchment most 
fine. By the enlivened house (al-bayt al- 
ma‘mir). By the roof raised high. By the sea 
boiled over. The pain of your lord will fall 
(inna ‘adhaba rabbika la-waqi‘). None can 
ward it off. On a day the sky will sway and 
the mountains will slide.” These verses are 
bound to the opening verses of Q 70 in that 
both contain a warning of the pain that 
will fall (‘adhab waqi‘) and cannot be kept 
away, and by their depiction of the moun- 
tains sliding on the day of reckoning. Such 
intertextual connections cluster around the 
term al-bayt al-ma‘mir, a term difficult to 
translate but which means the abode that 1s 
inhabited and, as such, enlivened. The two 
major uses of the term bayt in the Qur'an 
are with little ambiguity attributed to the 
Ka‘ba: al-bayt al- ‘atig (the ancient abode) 
and al-bayt al-haram (the sacred abode). The 
identity of “the enlivened house,” men- 
tioned only this one time in the Qur'an, is 
not specified. 

The commentary of al-Qurtubi on “the 
enlivened house” ( Zami§ xvii, 59-61) elabo- 
rates on the controversy among various ex- 
egetes over which heavenly sphere contains 
the house. The region above the seventh 
sphere just before the divine throne, the 
sixth sphere, the fourth sphere, and lowest 


sphere are among the candidates (see cos- 
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MOLOGY IN THE QuR’AN). In each case, the 
enlivened house would be a celestial abode 
that corresponds to the Ka‘ba, although 
some others claim that the term refers to 
the Ka‘ba itself. For those who put the en- 
livened house in the world of the celestial 
spheres, the way is paved for a connection 
between the apocalypse (q.v.) — in which 
the house will be encountered on the day 
of reckoning — and Muhammad's ascent, 
a preview of what is revealed on the day of 
reckoning. Once Muhammad’s ascent is 
accepted, then it would be as natural to 
find him encountering the enlivened house 
as it would be to find him encountering 
the lote tree or the rivers of paradise (al- 
Qurtubt cites the proof par excellence for 
such an encounter from Muslim’s Sahih). 
Given the association of “the sacred place 
of prayer” with the origin of Muhammad’s 
journey, the links between stiras 52, 70 and 
97 facilitate the identification of “the enliv- 
ened house” as its goal, particularly when 
the journey is seen as one of heavenly as- 
cent, and provide a matrix of qur’anic sub- 
texts for the development and differing ver- 
sions of the traditions about the ascension. 

Finally, 9 94:1, “Did We not open your 
breast?” becomes the evidence for stories 
of the extraction of Muhammad’s heart 
and its purification in the waters of zam- 
zam that parallel accounts of shaman-like 
preparatory practices in other cultures. 
Eventually, almost any aspect of qur’anic 
language can be incorporated into the as- 
cension tradition but the passages above 
form its core. 

A passage from Muslim’s Sahih concern- 
ing the Prophet near the culmination of 
his ascent offers an example of how these 
passages are incorporated into the ascent 
narrative: “He [Abraham] was resting his 
back against the enlivened house (al-bayt al- 
ma ‘mitr, Q 52:4) into which seventy thousand 


angels would disappear each day, not to 
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return. Then I was taken to the ‘lote tree of 
the furthest boundary’ (Q 53:14, sidrat al- 
muntaha). Its leaves were like the ears of ele- 
phants and its fruits were as large as jugs of 
clay. He said, When by the command of its 
lord ‘the tree was enfolded’ (Q 53:16) it was 
transformed. None of the creatures of 

God could describe its beauty. “Chen God 
revealed to me what he revealed’” 

(Q53:10). 

The ascension traditions expanded in 
length, complexity and cultural accretions 
throughout the medieval world in which 
traditions of heavenly ascent abounded. 
The number seventy thousand was stand- 
ard in the ascent of Enoch stories, for ex- 
ample. In other cases, features of cosmol- 
ogy, both qur’anic and extra-qur’anic, 
associated with the creation were woven 
into the story of the ascension. 

Muhammad’s ascent brought together 
the imagery of creation, revelation and the 
reckoning, the three major boundary mo- 
ments of qur’anic and extra-qur’anic tradi- 
tion. Examination of the relation of the as- 
cension to extra-qur’anic sources must be 
left to another occasion. Once the notion 
of the physical ascent was established, 
qur’anic subtexts with strong intertextual 
bonds became a vehicle for exploring the 
tensions between the this-worldly vision 
and the end-of-time vision. Within the 
individual religions, the interreligiously 
symbolic cosmos of successive spheres or 
heavens became the site of contest among 
differing religions. The ascension was 
Islam’s principle vehicle for expressing 
such a contest. 

Within the Islamic tradition, these heav- 
ens also became the site of exploring the 
tension between revelation as sent down to 
earth and its retrieval by a prophet rising 
through the heavens. Both sets of tensions 
were at the core of the apocalyptic tradi- 
tions that surrounded Islam and with 


which Islamic traditions of ascent were 
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in increasing competition. They were 
adapted into the Safi tradition, both in the 
forms of paradigms of Safi experience and 
in Safi accounts of their own personal as- 
cents. (For Bistami’s ascent, see M. Sells, 
Early Islamic mysticism, 121-231, 242-503 for 
that of Ibn al-‘Arabi, see his al-Futihat al- 
makkiyya, trans. M. Chodkiewicz, Les illumi- 
nations, 350-81.) 

Just as the mosque retains its basic ele- 
ments but reflects the culture in which it 1s 
built, the ascent traditions reflect the his- 
torical and cultural diversity, tensions and 
interactions of the classical Islamic world. 
A late pictoral representation of the ascen- 
sion offers an example. Among the angels 
encountered by Muhammad is an angel 
half of fire and half of ice, reflecting a di- 
chotomy and experience that can be traced 
back to the world of 1 Enoch (Séguy, plate 
10). The angels recite the ¢asbih (Praise be 
to God!) in the same place that the angels 
in the Jewish Merkevah tradition recite the 
gedusha. Yet this angel in full lotus position 
reflects the cultural sphere of Buddhism, 
even as the facial features, dress and the 
bearing of this and other angels are Mon- 


golian. 
Michael Sells 
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Asceticism 


The principles or practice of people who 
engage in rigorous self-discipline, absti- 
nence and austerity for the sake of spiritual 
or intellectual discipline. The Arabic term 
zuhd — not found in the Qur’an — has 
usually been translated as “asceticism” but 
would be better rendered as “renunciation 
of the world.” Another Arabic word that 
does not appear in the Quran, nask (also 
vocalized as nusk and nusuk), which desig- 
nates the pious lifestyle of the hermit, is a 
closer equivalent of “asceticism.” There is 
not much about asceticism in the Qur’an, 
but a certain amount of attention is given 
to two key elements of the ascetic lifestyle, 
vigils (q.v.) and fasting (q.v.), while there are 
also brief mentions of a third, weeping 
(q.v.), and of monasticism (rahbaniyya, see 
MONASTICISM AND MONKS), which ascetic- 
ism overlaps. By contrast, the Qur'an does 
not advocate celibacy (see SEX AND SEX- 
UALITY; ABSTINENCE), another key element 
of asceticism, but enjoins marriage (see 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE). Men are permit- 
ted the pleasures of sex with wives and 
slave-girls. The Qur'an also rejects the idea 
that one should give all one’s wealth away 
(Q17:26-9). While almsgiving (q.v.) is en- 
joined, the absolute and voluntary poverty 
which is characteristic of asceticism 1s not 
recommended. However, the presence of 
Christian — and especially Syrian — as- 
ceticism in the historical background to the 
Qur’an is undoubtedly important as are 
the vigils apparently observed by Muham- 
mad himself. 
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Background 
In eastern Christianity, in the centuries be- 
fore Muhammad, one finds an extremely 
strong ascetic tradition. Notably, one en- 
counters the “Sons of the Covenant,” who 
were neither priests nor monks but pursued 
mortification of the flesh and devotional 
exercises. Celibacy, even within marriage, 
was particularly venerated. Although 
Egypt is supposedly the birthplace of 
Christian monasticism, abstention from 
food does not seem to have been more 
than moderate amongst Egyptian monas- 
tics. In Syria, however, the mortification of 
the flesh was more extreme: There were 
“browsers” who ate nothing but plants and 
wearers of heavy iron chains, alongside the 
celebrated “stylites,” ascetics who lived on 
the tops of pillars for decades. Here lay- 
men often retired into solitude to live like 
hermits for a time, and nightly vigils for 
prayer and recitation were particularly 
prominent. It is not clear how all of this 
would have had an influence on the 
Quran. According to Christian sources, a 
large number of Arabs from northern Ara- 
bia came to the most famous of the stylites, 
St. Simeon Stylites (ca. 390-459 G.E.) and 
were converted by him (A. V6ébus, History, 
ul, 253-4). T. Andrae (Mohammed, 83-8) in- 
sists that Syrian Christian asceticism lies at 
the root of the Qur’an’s piety but K. Wag- 
tendonk (Fasting, 129) sees this view as “cer- 
tainly one-sided.” 


Muhammad outside the Qur'an 
In assessing extra-quranic materials that 
attribute ascetic practices or teachings to 
Muhammad one comes up against the 
problems of the authenticity, historicity 
and reliability of the hadith. Muhammad 
is credited with advocating poverty and 
weeping (Wensinck, Handbook, q.v. “Poor” 
and “Weeping”). In general, however, the 
hadiths which have been collected that fa- 


vor a renunciation of the world are often 
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vague exhortations to a life of piety as 
opposed to specific recommendations of 
ascetic practices. By contrast, Muhammad 
is said to have rejected both monasticism 
and the “wandering” (styaha) characteristic 
of the Syrian anchorites (Wagtendonk, 
Fasting, 129-30). As regards Muhammad’s 
own practices, we are told that before his 
mission he would spend one month a year 
in seclusion on mount Hira (ibid., Fasting, 
32-3). There he would engage in “the hold- 
ing of pious exercises” (tahannuth, a word 
again not found in the Qur’an, and the ex- 
act meaning of which is not clear). Appar- 
ently asceticism as such did not exist as an 
indigenous Arabian phenomenon; fasting 
and other forms of abstinence existed only 
in particular rituals and as penance or as 
the result of specific vows but not as part of 
asceticism in the sense of a permanent way 
of life (cf. Wagtendonk, Fasting, 8, 31-40; 
and G. Hawting, Tahannuth). 


Muhammad and vigils in the Quran 
In the Qur'an itself Muhammad is shown 
as engaging in vigils (Q73:1-4, 20). Here the 
injunction to Muhammad to keep awake 
for half the night is an echo of eastern 
Christian teachings. Similarly, the qur’anic 
injunction for Muhammad and his follow- 
ers to recite the Qur'an (see RECITATION 
OF THE QUR’AN) during vigils also echoes 
Christian practices in which the recitation 
of the scriptures formed an important part 
of the vigil along with constant prostra- 
tion. Here again, the Qur’an’s assertion 
that Muhammad’s true followers have 
marks on their faces as a result of their 
constant prostrating (Q 48:29) is an echo of 
a Classic eastern Christian topos. The actu- 
al term for “keeping a vigil,” tahayud, oc- 
curs only once in the Qur’an (Q 17:79). In 
Q73:1-4 the command to keep a vigil and 
to recite the Qur’an for about half the 


night is addressed to Muhammad alone. In 
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the same siira (Q 73:20) we are informed 
that Muhammad and some of his followers 
keep vigils for two-thirds, half or a third of 
the night. As there then ensues an obscure 
continuation, generally considered to be 
God’s abrogation (q.v.) of his earlier com- 
mand at the beginning of Q 73, this verse 

is said to have been revealed much later. 
God now gives a collective command to 
Muhammad’s followers to recite as much 
of the Quran as they can easily manage, 
given their various difficulties (cf. Wen- 
sinck, Tahadjdjud). It is not clear, however, 
whether this collective command also in- 
cludes Muhammad himself; if it does not, 
then it does not require the hypothesis of 
abrogation and subsequent revelation since 
there is no contradiction with the initial in- 
dividual command addressed to Muham- 
mad. In 9 76:26 Muhammad is again told 
to prostrate himself to God and praise 

him through the night (see ADORATION; 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION). In Q 25:64 we 
are told that God’s servants are those who 
spend the night prostrating themselves and 
standing in worship (q.v.) of him. In Q 17:79 
the command to keep a vigil is again ad- 
dressed to Muhammad alone and it is ex- 
plained that this is a “work of supereroga- 
tion” (nafila) for which Muhammad may 
be rewarded with a glorious position in the 
hereafter (see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 
In Q 39:9 a rhetorical question asks whe- 
ther someone who spends the night in wor- 
ship, prostrating himself and standing up, 
in wariness as regards his fate in the next 
world and in hope of God’s benevolence, 
is equal with someone who does not. In 

Q 3:113 we are told that among the People 
of the Book (q.v.) there are some good peo- 
ple who recite the scriptures and prostrate 
themselves all night long (see scRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR’AN). In Q51:15-8 the right- 
eous are depicted as being rewarded in 


heaven for having slept little at night and 
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for praying at dawn and in Q 32:16 they are 
shown as forsaking their beds in order to 


pray in fear and in hope. 


Fasting 
Alongside the obligatory fast in the month 
of Ramadan (q.v.) and the examples of 
fasting prescribed as penance and acts of 
reparation or compensation (see ATONE- 
MENT), supererogatory pious fasting is also 
mentioned in the Qur'an (Q 9:1123 33:353 
66:5). In Q 9:112 and 66:5 the verb saha is 
used to mean “fast” and here there is cer- 
tainly an echo of the “wandering” (siyaha) 
of the Syrian Christian anchorites. As 
Wagtendonk observes, this verb is never 
used to designate the fast of Ramadan and 
it must designate supererogatory pious fast- 
ing as must the verb sama in the compara- 
ble passage Q 33:35. In all three passages 
the context is that of the behavior of pious 
Muslims (see prety): They are obedient 
(see OBEDIENCE), persevering, humble, giv- 
ers of alms, chaste (see CHASTITY), peni- 
tent, worshipping and also fasting (men 
and women in Q 33:35, potential wives of 
Muhammad in Q 66:5 and fighters in the 
holy war in Q 9:112). However, this context 
cannot be seen as that of asceticism and 
the extreme fasting of ascetics cannot be 
intended. Thus saha, in spite of its Syrian 
ascetic connotations, must here be used in 
a weaker sense of “supererogatory pious 
fasting” or “voluntary religious fasting” on 
a more moderate scale. As for the fast of 
Ramadan itself, it has its roots in Judaic 
penitential fasting but in the Qur'an is 
associated with gratitude (Q 2:185; see 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE): it is a 
thank-offering (Wagtendonk, Fasting, 


128-43). 


Weeping 
Weeping is an important aspect of both 


Christian and Islamic asceticism and, as 
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F. Meier has pointed out (Bakka’, 960), 
there is clear evidence of historical conti- 
nuity between the two traditions, from the 
Coptic and Syrian monks, with Isaac of 
Nineveh in the seventh century c.£., to the 
“weepers” of early Islam. In the Qur'an 
there are explicit references to weeping: 
The recitation of the Qur'an itself causes 
people to weep (Q 17:109) and in the past 
the recitation of God’s previous signs (q.v.) 
to true believers had the same effect 


(Q 19:58). 


Monasticism 
The Qur’an’s attitude to asceticism 1s prob- 
ably best expressed in its specific mention 
of Christian monasticism (Q 57:27). Unfor- 
tunately, this verse is unclear and has been 
interpreted in different ways. It reads, 
“And in the hearts of those who followed 
him [1.e. Jesus], we put kindness and be- 
nevolence, and monasticism (rahbaniyya) — 
they instituted it — we did not prescribe it 
for them — out of desire to please God. 
But they did not observe it as they ought.” 
Some exegetes take the view that here rah- 
baniyya is not one of the objects of God’s 
“putting:” thus it would be of purely hu- 
man origin. Other exegetes do see rahba- 
nwyya as put in the hearts of Christians by 
God, and, thus, of divine origin but not 
prescribed for everyone and later per- 
verted (cf. A.J. Wensinck, Rahbantyya; 
McAuliffe, Quranic, 263-81). The idea, in 
any case, seems to be that the extreme 
asceticism of Christian monasticism, 
however well-intentioned, is an unrealistic 
and impractical ideal and the monks have 
not lived up to it. This interpretation is 
supported by the Qur’an’s brief refer- 
ences to the Christian monks themselves: 
On the one hand, the Christians are clos- 
est to the Muslims because they have 
priests and monks (Q 5:82) but, on the 


other hand, the monks have become 
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objects of worship and have amassed 
riches (Q 9:31-4). 


Julian Baldick 
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Ashes 


The solid residue left when a material is 
burnt. The word “ashes” (ramdad) occurs 
only once in the Quran, in 14:18: “A simili- 
tude of those who have disbelieved in their 
Lord: Their actions will be like ashes swept 
away by a severe wind on a stormy day. 
They have no power over what they 
earned; it is this that is extreme misguid- 
ance.” As the phrase “swept away by a se- 
vere wind on a stormy day” qualifies the 
ashes, it will be discussed here as well (see 
also AIR AND WIND). The point of the simi- 
le is that on the day of resurrection the dis- 
believers who had hoped to be saved on 
the strength of their supposedly good ac- 
tions will be disappointed because these 
deeds will not avail them “just as no one 
can control ashes when [God] sends a 
wind against them on a blustery day” 
(Tabart, Tafsir, xiii, 198). The verse thus 
emphasizes the importance of grounding 
actions in faith and the utter futility of ac- 
tions not so grounded, for the latter will 
not only be reduced to ashes, but these 
ashes themselves will be blown away and 
no trace of them will be left behind (Za- 
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makhshart, Kashshdf, ti, 298; Razi, Tafsir, 
xix, 105; Qutb, ulal, iv, 2094). 

The qur’anic use of the word ramdd in the 
sense of wasted effort represents an older 
usage most likely derived from a nomadic 
lifestyle. The wind blowing away the ashes 
left by a campfire must have been a famil- 
iar sight to the dwellers of the desert (cf. 
Qutb, Zilal, iv, 2094). A proverb such as 
“Your brother roasted [meat] until it was 
cooked, but then threw ashes over it (ram- 
mada)” means that he spoiled the good he 
had done (cf. Lisan al-‘Arab, q.v. r-m-d, and 
Zamakhshart, Asas, q.v. r-m-d). This partic- 
ular usage appears to antedate the Qur'an, 
as does this expression for destruction: “We 
arrived in this town and were reduced to 
ashes (ramadna) in it” (Zamakhshari, Asas, 
q.v. r-m-d). From a literary viewpoint, the 
Quran’s comparison of certain kinds of 
human actions to ashes is an instance of 
what the twentieth-century Egyptian theo- 
logian Sayyid Qutb represents as the char- 
acteristic qur’anic technique, corporealiz- 
ing (tajsim) abstractions (al-Taswir al-fanni fi 
l-Qur’an). 

Although the word “ashes” occurs only 
once in the Qur'an and expresses wasted 
efforts, there are several instances in which 
other words and images are used to repre- 
sent utter destruction in a similar eschato- 
logical context (see ESCHATOLOGY). God 
will turn the actions of the disbelievers into 
scattered dust motes (haba’an manthiran, 

Q 25:23); the disbelievers will realize that 
their actions have been nullified. What 
they had regarded as water will turn out 
to be a mirage (Q 24:39). The wealth such 
people might have spent on good causes 
will become like a crop hit by a freezing 
cold wind (Q 3:117). The actions of some- 
one who does somebody a favor and then 
reminds him of it will be washed away like 
the layer of dust on a rock (Q 2:264). Thus 
it may be seen that Q 14:18, with its men- 


tion of ashes, belongs to a larger category 
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of verses. Indeed the concept of nullifica- 
tion of deeds is stated and explained in 
many places in the Qur’an and all the 
above-mentioned verses and many others 
may be subsumed under that general 
concept. See also APOCALYPSE; RESUR- 
RECTION. 
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Ass see ANIMAL LIFE 


Association see POLITICS AND THE 
QUR’AN 


Astray 


To wander from a set path. Dalla, the root 


29 66 


of which (d-/-/) means “to err, 
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to go 
astray,” “to lose one’s way,” is a ubiquitous 
and fundamental qur’anic concept that ap- 
pears 191 times in forty-seven derivatives of 
the Arabic verb. The best-known example 
is al-dallin “those who go astray,” the final 
word in the opening stira of the Qur'an 
(Sarat al-Fatiha, see FATmA). It is linked 

in the same sira to a central qur’anic 
theme “the straight way” (al-sirat al- 
mustaqim). 

In pre-Islamic sources, the word dalla is 
employed primarily in discourse on mun- 
dane matters related to travel in the desert. 
With the advent of Islam and the growing 
influence of the Qur'an on the Arabic lan- 
guage (q.v.), dalla assumed an array of 
moral and spiritual meanings related to the 
straight way. This concept, first encoun- 
tered in Q 1:6, forms the basis of one of 
several religious dichotomies that charac- 
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terize the qur’anic worldview: the distinc- 
tion between belief (adn) and unbelief 
(kufy, see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). In Sunni 
sources, the straight way is interpreted as 
God’s guidance (huda) consisting of the 
Quran and the exemplary words and 
practices of Muhammad (q.v.). Humans 
respond to God’s guidance either with 
belief — demonstrated by accepting 
God’s guidance and adhering to the way 
(thtida’) — or with unbelief characterized 
by straying (dalal or dalala), the rejection of 
guidance and right conduct. Thus straying 
came to represent the harmful, base incli- 
nations of human nature in the Qur’an’s 
dualistic moral conception. 

The synonyms, correlatives and deriva- 
tives of dalla reflect its variant but related 
qur’anic meanings. Synonyms include 
ighwa’ (temptation, enticement to evil), 
khusran, (spiritual deterioration, moral de- 
pravity) and shaq@ (misery, suffering). 
Among the chief causes of a person’s going 
astray are Satan’s desire to lead people 
astray (Q 4:60) and the natural, destructive 
appetites and passions of human nature 
(ahwa’, sing. hawda, Q 5:77; 6:56). The most 
prominent and exhaustively interpreted 
derivative is al-dallin. Classical Sunni exe- 
gesis regularly identifies “those who have 
gone astray” (al-dallin) as the Christians 
who once possessed but subsequently lost 
true knowledge of the way. The famous 
commentator al-Tabart (d. 310/923), how- 
ever, points out that both Jews and Chris- 
tians have incurred God’s wrath and have 
gone astray in the same manner (Ta/fsi7, i, 
189-95; see JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY). Modern Sunni com- 
mentators tend to interpret “those who 
have gone astray” more broadly, given the 
absence in the Qur'an of specific reference 
to any particular religious group. For ex- 
ample, M. al-Sha‘rawi, a famous contem- 
porary Egyptian shaykh, states that al-dallin 
are people who do not know the way to 
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where they want to go, who adopt any way 
of life other than God’s and who thus be- 
come Satan’s associate (Tafsir, i, 90). Pre- 
dictably, Shi7 commentators identify 
“those who have gone astray” as those who 
do not recognize the spiritual primacy of 
the imam (q.v.). In mystical exegesis, spiri- 
tual seekers go astray if they fail to see the 
beauty and love of God in all things. See 
also SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN; SHI ISM AND 
THE QURAN; EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN. 
Exegetical differences concerning going 
astray fueled debate in early Islamic theol- 
ogy on the question of indeterminism ver- 
sus determinism (see FREEDOM AND PRE- 
DESTINATION). Some verses seem to affirm 
the principle of free will: “Those who re- 
ceive guidance, do so for the good of their 
own souls. Those who stray, do so to their 
own loss” (Q 10:108); “Let him who will, be- 
lieve. Let him who will, reject” (Q 18:29). 
Other verses appear to support the doc- 
trine of God’s causality: “For those whom 
God has led astray (man_yudlili llah), never 
will you find the way” (Q 4:88); “God leads 
astray (yudillu) those whom he pleases and 
guides whom he pleases” (Q 14:4). Al- 
Tabart deals with this controversy in his 
commentary on “those who have gone 
astray” in Q 1:7, first dismissing the conclu- 
sion that humans are free to choose their 
spiritual destiny and then affirming the tra- 
ditional view that God is the cause of hu- 
man action (Tafsi%, i, 195-7). The trend in 
modern commentary is to reconcile the ap- 
parent contradictions. ‘A. Yasuf ‘Ali's 
commentary on Q 81:28-9 argues for a 
compromise position: “Both extremes, viz., 
cast-iron Determinism and an idea of 
Chaotic Free-will, are condemned” (The 
holy Quran, ad loc.). M. Mir avers that ac- 
cording to Q.92:5-10 “God facilitates (taysir) 
the doing of good actions for those who 
would perform them, and... he facilitates 


the doing of evil actions for those who 
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would do such actions” (Dictionary, 79-80). 
M. Tantawi, the Shaykh of Sunni Islam’s 
al-Azhar University, holds that God gives 
humans only what they first choose for 
themselves: guidance for those who seek 
the straight path through God and mis- 
guidance for those who opt to go astray. 
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Astronomy _ see cosMoLoGy IN THE 
QUR'AN 


Asylum see PROTECTION; OATHS 
Atheism see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM 


Atmospheric Phenomena _ see 


NATURAL WORLD AND THE QUR’AN 


Atom see scIENCE AND THE QURAN 


Atonement 


The act of making amends for an injury or 
an offense. The idea that acts, whether 
moral or ritual lapses, can be atoned or 
compensated for by other acts occurs on a 
number of occasions in the Quran, but it 
does not seem possible to construct either a 
clear or complete doctrine of atonement 
on the basis of the qur’anic references 
alone. In three passages, the act which 
atones, expiates or compensates is called a 
kaffara (cf. the cognates in the other Semitic 


languages; see FOREIGN VOCABULARY), but 
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there are other words used as well which 
are not easy to distinguish in sense. 

Q5:45 says that waiving, as an act of 
charity, one’s right to retaliate for an injury 
or a death suffered is an atonement (kaf- 
Jara). In this instance the idea seems to be 
that a voluntary meritorious act can atone 
for past sin. Here the commentators dis- 
cuss whether the sin in question is that of 
the perpetrator or that of the one who 
waives his right to retaliate. In other pas- 
sages the act of atonement appears to be 
undertood more as a compulsory conse- 
quence of a specified act or lapse. 

Q5:89 — where the word kaffara occurs 
twice — sets out a choice of atonements in 
connection with oaths (q.v.): feeding ten 
poor people according to the normal level 
of the provision for one’s own family, 
clothing them, emancipating a slave or 
fasting (q.v.) for three days. Commentators 
disagree whether the selected act atones for 
an oath which, for one reason or another, 
was not properly made (al-laghw fi aymani- 
kum) or for an oath which was binding (ma 
‘aqqadtumu l-ayman) but broken. In this con- 
nection it is questionable whether the idea 
of atonement for a sin (see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR) or lapse actually applies since re- 
lease from oaths which it was not desirable 
or possible to keep was a frequent and nor- 
mal procedure. 

Q5:95 sets out three possible courses of 
action for someone who infringes the law 
by killing game (sayd, see HUNTING AND 
FISHING) while in the state of ritual conse- 
cration (ihram) of the pilgrim (see PILGRIM- 
AGE). Such a person should provide a 
“compensation” (jaza@, see RECOMPENSE) in 
the form of a domestic animal comparable 
to the animal killed, to be brought as an 
offering (hady, see SACRIFICE) at the Ka‘ba 
(q.v.); or he should make an “atonement” 
(kaffara) by feeding an unspecified number 
of the poor or fasting for an unspecified 
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period of time. These requirements are in- 
terpreted in qur’anic commentary in ways 
which suggest no clear distinction between 
the idea of compensation and that of atone- 
ment. Some regard all three courses of ac- 
tion as equal in value so that the one who 
has killed an animal in a consecrated state 
may choose freely from among them (see 
CONSECRATION OF ANIMALS). Others re- 
gard the offering of an animal in compen- 
sation as preferable to the other two possi- 
bilities and thus perhaps see compensation 
as different in nature from atonement. 

One possible distinction is that the com- 
pensation involves doing something com- 
parable in kind to the sin: “As for [God’s] 
saying, ‘a compensation of livestock similar 
to what he killed,’ he is saying that [the 
hunter] owes the equivalent and the reim- 
bursement” (wa-amma qawluhu “fazyaza'un 
mithlu ma gatala min al-na‘amw” [Q 5:95] fa- 
innahu_yaqulu wa-‘alayhi kifa’un wa-badalun, 
Tabart, Tafsir, xi, 13). The idea that one 
can make up for having missed a duty by 
performing something similar in different 
circumstances occurs too without the word 
compensation (jaza’). For example, in 
Q2:184 it is said that someone who does not 
fast because he is sick or travelling might 
make up the missed days at a later time. 

Another concept which seems to carry 
connotations of atonement is that of “ran- 
som” (fidya). Q 2:184 prescribes the feeding 
of a poor person or something more than 
that as a ransom (/fidya) for someone who 
has failed to fast, and Q 2:196 asks for a 
ransom of fasting, charity or sacrifice from 
someone who has had to interrupt his pil- 
grimage. 

Q58:3-4 sets out a choice of acts required 
from a man who renounces sexual relations 
with his wife (yugahiriina min nisa‘thim) by 
an oath known as zihar but then wished to 
retract it and resume sexual relations (see 


ABSTENTION). It is not clear whether the 
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acts set out are a consequence of having 
made such an oath in the first place or are 
a condition of release from it. They are ar- 
ranged not as equal alternatives but in de- 
scending order of acceptability: freeing a 
slave, fasting for two consecutive months, 
or feeding sixty poor people. Though the 
word “atonement” (kaffara) is not used 
here, a connection with Q 5:89 seems obvi- 
ous. Commentaries and works of Islamic 
law freely use “atonement” (kaffara) when 
discussing the case. 

The idea of atonement also occurs in 
Q 2:54 In connection with the story of the 
worship of the calf of gold (q.v.) by the 
Children of Israel (q.v.). The words of 
Moses (q.v.), “Kull yourselves,” are under- 
stood as a command to the Israelites to 
atone to God for their sin. In commentary 
we are frequently told that the Israelites’ 
subsequent fighting and killing one another 
was an atonement (kaffara). See also LAW 
AND THE QUR'AN; REPENTANCE AND PENANCE. 


Gerald R. Hawting 
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Attributes of God see cop anp Hts 
ATTRIBUTES 


Augury see POPULAR AND TALISMANIG 
USES OF THE QUR'AN 


Authority 


The right to act or command. The con- 
cept of authority is clearly attested in the 
Quran but is not imparted by a single 


term or expression. ‘The most common 
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modern Arabic word for “authority,” sudta, 
does not occur in the Qur'an. Its cognate, 
sultan, does indeed occur there frequently, 
although solely as a verbal noun with an 
abstract sense. Sultan denotes mainly, ac- 
cording to the classical exegetes, “proof” 
or “argument”; it only occasionally seems 
to mean “authority,” and even then mostly 
in association with “proof.” Other terms 
which denote some form of authority are 
quwwa (power), amr (command), hukm 
(judgment or decision) and mulk (sover- 
eignty, possession or power). With the ex- 
ception of Q 4:59, which might hint at po- 
litical authority, the authority with which 
the Qur'an is concerned is essentially reli- 
gious with credal, theological, legal, escha- 
tological and moral implications. 

There is no ambiguity whatsoever in the 
Qur’an that all, full and absolute authority 
in the entire universe belongs to God and 
God alone. The Quran thus keeps repeat- 
ing: “To [God] belongs the sovereignty 
(mulk) of the heavens and the earth” (e.g. 
Q 5:40; 9:116). Although this authority does 
derive from God’s singular and unique om- 
nipotence, omnipresence and omniscience, 
it is essentially based on his being the cre- 
ator of all things and on his holding su- 
preme sway over their affairs in all matters, 
including the day of judgment (see LAsT 
JUDGMENT). Thus one finds the strikingly 
simple “verily His is the creation and the 
command.” (a-la lahu [-khalqu wa-l-amr, 
Q7:54). This makes God’s relationship to 
his creatures one of sovereignty and 
ownership (mulk), where he is “the lord of 
all being” (rabb al-‘Glamin, e.g. Q 1:2) and his 
creatures are his servants and worshippers 
(tbad, ‘abid, sing. ‘abd, e.g. Q 39:10). This re- 
lationship is one which all human beings 
accepted collectively before creation (q.v.) 
and which constituted the primordial and 
binding covenant (mithdg, see COVENANT) 
between humankind and God (see ADAM 
AND EVE). It is binding for man until the 
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day of judgment and man cannot deny be- 
ing aware of it (Q7:172). Accordingly, the 
Qur’an emphasizes repeatedly the funda- 
mental importance of man’s obedience 
(aa, see OBEDIENCE) to God (e.g. Q 3:50). 

While the Qur'an presents God as em- 
powering both individuals and groups to 
perform extraordinary acts — e.g. Dhi 
1-Qarnayn (Q 18:83-98), Moses’ (q.v.) com- 
panion (Q 18:60-82; see KHADIR/KHIDR) 
and the people of ‘Ad (q.v.; 97:74) — such 
acts do not necessarily provide them with 
authority. In one case only does a verse 
come close to associating empowerment 
with authority. When God created Adam, 
he made him a vice-regent (khalifa, see 
CALIPH) on earth, asked the angels to pros- 
trate before him (Q 2:30-4; see ADORATION; 
ANGEL}; BOWING AND PROSTRATION) and 
put the fruits of the earth at his service (e.g. 
Q55:1-27). Nevertheless, in the Qur'an the 
only area where God’s authority is unam- 
biguously and actually delegated to any 
creature is prophecy (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). 

According to the Qur’an, God selected 
from among humankind a number of 
prophets and messengers (see MESSENGER) 
as guides to his way and warners against 
deviating from it (see WARNING). These 
messengers are provided by God, among 
other things, with power and authority 
supported by proof (sultan, Q 11:96; 4:144). 
The most paramount of these is a scripture 
(Kitab, see BOOK; SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QuR’AN) which carries God’s authoritative 
message (e.g. Q 2:29; 4:54, 113). Hence be- 
lief in it is a requirement of faith (q.v.; e.g. 
Q 2:177, 285; 3:84; see also BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF). Most importantly, though, these 
prophets are fundamentally aware that 
their authority is not independently ac- 
quired, but is derived from God (e.g. 
Qi4:11). It is precisely because of this that 
they can demand obedience from others: 
“We sent no messenger save that he be 
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obeyed by God’s leave” (wa-md arsalna min 
rasiilin ila li-yuta‘a bi-idhni llah, Q 4:64). This 
obedience to the prophets is given an ele- 
vated position in the Qur'an and in the 
case of the Prophet Muhammad it is cou- 
pled frequently with obedience to God, as 
in the repeated statement “Obey God and 
the messenger” (att% aha wa-l-rasiil, e.g. 
Q 3:32, 132). Indeed, obedience to the 
Prophet is equated once with obedience to 
God: “Whoever obeys the messenger obeys 
God” (man _yutt‘ al-rasiila fa-qad ata‘a llah, 
Q 4:80). In another significant verse (Q 4:59), 
the Qur'an commands people to obey 
“those in charge among you” (ult -amr min- 
kum), in addition to God and the Prophet. 
Due to the nature of the topic and its 
manifestation in many contexts in the 
Quran, the qur’anic commentaries are of 
limited use, except where a particular verse 
(such as Q 4:59) is of direct relevance. The 
ambiguity of Q 4:59, as well as its potential 
political significance, made it subject to nu- 
merous interpretations, most of which re- 
flect the opinions of the various theological 
and political groups in early Islamic soci- 
ety. The Sunni groups identified “those in 
charge among you” variously as the 
Prophet’s military commanders (umara’), 
religious scholars (‘ulama’, fugaha’), the 
Prophet’s Companions (see COMPANIONS 
OF THE PROPHET) or more specifically the 
Prophet’s close associates and future ca- 
liphs Abt Bakr (q.v.; r. 11/632-13/634) and 
“Umar (q.v.; 1. 13/634-23/644; see Tabart, 
Tafsir, viii, 495-502; Ibn al-Jawzi, Zaid, ii, 
116-7). The view that became prevalent, 
however, is that they are the actual rulers 
of the Muslim community (al-umara’ wa-l- 
wulat), as al-Tabari (d. 310/923) himself 
concludes (Tafsir, viii, 502-5). The Shris, 
on the other hand, believe that “those in 
charge among you” are the infallible 
imams (q.v.; al-a imma min al Muhammad, 
Tabarst, Tafsir, v, 138-9). Safis tended to 
identify them as the Sufi saints (e.g. 
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Qu-shayri, Lataif, 11, 36-7). See also IMAM; 
SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN; HADITH AND 
THE QUR’AN; SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN. 
While divinely sanctioned authority is 
considered legitimate in the Qur'an, au- 
thority unauthorized by God is not 
(2. 55:33). Accordingly seven out of the 
thirty-six verses containing the word sultan 
assert the falsehood of idols and other 
“gods,” calling them merely “names” de- 
vised by people without God’s proof, au- 
thority or authorization (e.g. Q 7:71), a mat- 
ter which has credal implications (see 
IDOLS AND IMAGES; IDOLATRY AND IDOL- 
ATERS). Seven others decry the machina- 
tions of the devil (q.v.), declaring that he 
has authority only over the non-believers 


(e.g. Q 14:22), an issue which has some bear- 


ing on the theological question of indeter- 
minism or determinism (gadar, see FREE- 
DOM AND PREDESTINATION). On the moral 
level, the worldly authority of Korah 
(Qaritin, see KORAH) derived from his 
wealth (Q 28:76-82), that of Haman (q.v.) 
was due to his ambitious constructions 

(Q 28:38-9; 4.0:36-7); and that of Pharaoh 
(q.v.) was because of his powerful kingship 
(e.g. Q7:75-92). All of these figures are con- 
demned for the fault of arrogance (q.v.; cf. 
Q7:146; 10:75). This authority is in any case 
ephemeral and these figures are eventually 
destroyed by God. In contrast, the right or 
authority (sultan) of an heir to retaliate 
when his relative is wrongfully slain is con- 
firmed (Q 17:33; See BLOODSHED). ‘This pro- 
duced a legal rule that had political and 
ideological implications in early Islamic 
history. 

Although obedience to God and his mes- 
sengers is obligatory upon people, due to 
their original and derived sovereignty, re- 
spectively, history, according to the 
Quran, is replete with instances of un- 
lawful and hence sinful disobedience to 
them (see PUNISHMENT STORIES). The arch- 


disobedient figure in the Qur’an is the 
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devil, who first refused to prostrate himself 
before Adam (Q 2:34) and then pledged — 
and implemented his pledge — to lead hu- 
manity astray (q.v.; e.g. Q.7:16-22). The var- 
ious peoples who refuse to heed and obey 
God’s messengers are sometimes consid- 
ered to have been led astray by the devil 
(e.g. Q 6:121), although more frequently no 
mention of the devil’s machinations is 
made. In any case, those people are held 
accountable for their transgressions. Some 
are severely punished, as human history 
has repeatedly shown, and all are to be 
subject to eternal punishment on the day 


of judgment (e.g. Q7:59-136). 


Wadad Kadi (al-Qadi) 
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Avarice 


Greed or cupidity. Avarice is a multi- 
faceted vice that plays an important role in 
the Islamic assessment of human nature 
and behavior. Despite the existence of syn- 
onyms, the primary term for the vice is 
bukhl. The miser is a bakhil (with the rare 
form of bakhil), plural bukhala’ (and more 
rarely bukhkhal). 

The pre-eminent role that avarice holds is 
but a counterpart to the importance of 
generosity, long considered a primary so- 
cial virtue by the Arabs, even before the 
advent of Islam. Both the Qur’an and the 
hadith have much to say about avarice. 
Quranic verses, both Meccan and Medi- 
nan (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN), 
argue in favor of generosity and the giving 
of alms as well (see ALMSGIVING) and op- 
pose the notion that one should accumu- 
late one’s wealth. Two examples will suf- 
fice. Q3:180 lays this out clearly: “But as for 
those who are niggardly (alladhina yabkha- 
lina) with the bounty God has given them, 
do not let them suppose it is better for 
them; rather it is worse for them; that 
which they were niggardly with (ma bakhilit 
bihi) they will have hung about their necks 
on the resurrection day” (see LAST JUDG- 
MENT). Q.92:5-11 also says, “As for him who 
gives, is god-fearing and testifies to the 
best; we will certainly make the path to 
bliss smooth for him. But as for him who is 
a miser (man bakhila), and self sufficient and 
denies what is good, we will certainly ease 
his way to misery. His wealth will not avail 
him when he perishes.” 

Quranic exhortations must be seen 
alongside the numerous hadith of the 
Prophet in which avarice plays an impor- 
tant role. There, avarice takes its place in 
the garden of vices, sitting side by side 
with, among others, laziness and coward- 
ice. The Prophet sought God’s protection 


from these vices, carefully enumerating 
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them one after another. Avarice is also 
transformed into a tool that can permit 
the elaboration of proverbial construc- 
tions. It becomes, for example, one of the 
trees of hell (q.v.), the branches of which 
hang over the world and whoever grabs one 
of the branches will be led by this branch 
to hellfire. The Prophet even asked if there 
was a disease worse than avarice. It should 
not be a surprise then that he declared, 
“An ignorant (jahil, a loaded word imply- 
ing ignorance of Islam; see AGE OF IGNO- 
RANCE) generous man is more beloved to 
God than an avaricious worshipper.” 
Despite these various denunciations, the 
miser has a special place in the Arab- 
Islamic cultural sphere. Anecdotal 
works — like the much-beloved Aitab al- 
Bukhal@ of al-Jahiz (d. 255/869) or the 
work of the same title by al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi (d. 463/1071) — testify to the fact 
that the miser is a character type who can 
become the subject of anecdotes. As such 
he or she (there are female misers) testifies 
to an aspect of avarice that is almost de- 
nuded of any religious significance. Here, 
avarice becomes a major player in a cul- 
tural game of hospitality in which the 
guest reigns supreme. Nevertheless, the re- 
ligious injunctions with their concomitant 
moral repugnance mean that the miser as 
anecdotal type is not as ludic as his anec- 
dotal cousins, such as uninvited guests. The 
synonyms for avarice (bukhl) play an im- 
portant role here, directing the concept to- 
wards the area of covetousness (Hirs) or a 
more intense and generalized state of ava- 
rice (shuhh), as well as lowness or meanness 


(lum). See also VIRTUES AND VICES. 
Fedwa Malti-Douglas 
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Aya see VERSES; SIGNS; FORM AND 


STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN 


Ayyiab see JOB 


Az ar 


Generally considered to be a name for the 
father of Abraham (q.v.) in the Qur'an, the 
word “azar” appears only in Q 6:74: “[Re- 
member] when Abraham said to his father, 
Azar, do you take idols as gods? I most cer- 
tainly see you and your people clearly in 
error.” Early commentators know the bibli- 
cal name of Abraham’s father, ‘Terah (Ara- 
bic Tarih or Tarakh; cf. Gen 11:24-32) and 
therefore suggest three interpretations to 
reconcile the difference. The most widely 
cited considers the name Azar as a second 
name for Abraham’s father, but only a few 
explanations are provided: one suggests 
that Terah’s name in Arabic is Azar, an- 
other that it was a title given to him after 
he became responsible for Nimrod’s (q.v.) 
idols. A second interpretation is that Azar 
is the name of an idol (see IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS; IDOLS AND IMAGES), with the 
verse therefore meaning: “... Abraham 
said to his father: “do you take ‘Azar’ as 
idols for gods?” (cf. N. Calder, Tafsir from 
Tabart to Ibn Kathir, 102). A third expla- 
nation is that azar is a disparaging epithet 
with which Abraham insults his father for 
remaining idolatrous even after having 
been warned by Abraham. 

There is no evidence in early Arabic liter- 
ature for the name Azar, either applied to 
humans or gods, although the names al- 
‘Ayzar and al-‘Ayzara (both with the letter 
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‘ayn) are attested (cf. J. Horovitz, Jewish 
proper names, 157). Moreover, there is no 
evidence that the word azar was considered 
an insult outside of the commentaries on 
this verse. It therefore appears that in this 
as in many other cases in the Qur’an, the 
name is borrowed from a non-Arabic 
source and this has been the approach of 
orientalist scholarship (see FOREIGN VO- 
CABULARY). One school (Jeffery, For vocab., 
53-5) suggests that it derives from Eusebius’ 
error of metathesis when, in writing the 
Septuagint, he wrote Thara (for Terah) as 
Athar, in which form it entered the Islamic 
corpus (but with an unlikely phonetic 
switch from th to z). Another proposes that 
the word derives from the old Persian datar 
(modern Persian Gdhar) associated with the 
fire demon. The most widely-accepted 
view (J. Horovitz, Jewish proper names, 
157; cf. S. Fraenkel, Miscellen, 72) is that 
the name derives from the Hebrew Eliezer, 
the name of Abraham’s servant in Gen 
15:2, with the eventual omission of the e/ 
after it was construed as the Arabic article 
al and with a lengthening of the vowel of 
the first syllable according to the Arabic 
pattern gf‘al (likewise with Adam). This, 
however, does not adequately explain the 
problem of the dropping of the ‘ayn in the 
Arabic form, and it also suggests an in- 
ability among early Muslims to differenti- 
ate Abraham’s father from his servant in 
the biblical account. Another possibility 
derives from a rabbinical homiletic 
interpretation of Ps 89:20: “I have con- 
ferred help upon a warrior (Heb. shiwwitt 
ezer ‘al gibbor)...” The Psalm references 
David but the rabbis also associate it with 
Abraham (M. Margalioth (ed.), Midrash va- 
tkra rabah, 1:4). Although not now attested, 
a typical rabbinical interpretive hermeneu- 
tic would easily render the verse: “I have 
made ‘Ezer (ie. Terah) [the father] of war- 
rior Abraham,” a fitting reference to Gen 
14, with which the midrash associates the 
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verse. By the period of late antiquity, the 
rabbis had lost the phonetic distinction be- 
tween the Hebrew yin and aleph and 
would easily have rendered ézer as @zer 
which, in Arabic, would become azar. 

Abraham/’s father is referenced elsewhere 
in the Qur'an, although never by name. 
Although Abraham later disowned his fa- 
ther, in Q.9:114 (and again in 26:86), he is 
noted to have prayed for his idolatrous fa- 
ther’s forgiveness. In Q 19:42-9, Abraham 
tries to dissuade his father from idolatry 
but to no avail and, even after being ban- 
ished by his father, tells him that he will 
ask God’s forgiveness on his behalf. In 
Q21:51-71, Abraham rejects his father’s and 
his people’s idols and is punished with 
burning, but is saved by God. These 
themes are repeated in Q 11:69-104; 
37:85-993 43:26-8; and 60:4. 


Reuven Firestone 
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Baal 


Baal (ba) is both a proper name of a pre- 
Islamic pagan deity worshipped by the 
people to whom the messenger Elijah (q.v.) 
was sent (Q 37:125) and a common noun 
meaning “husband” (Q 2:228; 4:128; 11:72; 
24:31). 


Baal as a pagan deity 
The biblical prophet Elijah (7 Aings 17-22; 
2 Kings 1-2) is mentioned two times in the 
Quran (Q 6:85; 37:123-30). He was sent to 
turn his people from the worship of the de- 
ity Baal. Commentary elaborates on the 
brief qur’anic passages. It is said that, dur- 
ing the reign of the Israelite king Ahab 
(r. ca. 873-851 B.c.E.), Elijah attempted to 
turn the Children of Israel (q.v.) away from 
the false worship of Baal and asked God to 
give him power over the rain. That 
granted, Elijah caused a three-year 
drought during which time he concealed 
himself. ‘This torment failed to divert the 
Israelites from their paganism, so Elijah 
prayed to be taken into heaven. There he 
was transformed into a heavenly being 
made up of light. The story of Elijah’s 
control over the rain may possibly survive 
in the common modern use of the Arabic 


word ba‘ in the sense of unirrigated land 


and plants relying exclusively on natural 
water. Some scholars see a parallel to the 
ancient Mesopotamian god Baal and his 
three daughters in the Meccan belief that 
the goddesses al-Lat, Manat, and al-“Uzza’ 
were the daughters of God (Q 53:19-23). 
See also IDOLS AND IMAGES; PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN. 


Baal as a common noun 

The word ba‘ is used four times in the 
Quran as a common noun meaning hus- 
band, twice in the singular (Q 4:128; 11:72) 
and twice in the plural (bu Ya, Q 2:228; 
24:31). In this sense, the word finds paral- 
lels in the northwest Semitic languages, in 
which the root bears the basic sense of 
“owner,” one of the characteristics of the 
deity with that name in Canaanite my- 


thology. 
Gordon Darnell Newby 
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Babylon 


The renowned ancient Mesopotamian city. 
Babylon (Babil) is mentioned once in the 
Quran: “And follow what the devils used 
to recite in the reign of Solomon (q.v.). 
Solomon did not disbelieve, but the devils 
disbelieved, teaching the people magic and 
what had been sent down to the two an- 
gels, Hartt and Marit (q.v.), in Babylon. 
They do not teach anyone without first 
saying, ‘We are only a temptation, so do 
(Q 2:102). 

According to the geographer and biogra- 
pher Yaqit (d. 626/1228), Babylon consti- 
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not disbelieve 


tuted an entire region famed for its magic 
and wine (Buldan, i, 309-11). The commen- 
tators are unanimous in their agreement 
that Babylon is a place in Mesopotamia, al- 
though they do not identify it as an ancient 
Akkadian city. Islamic tradition states that 
Noah (q.v.) settled in Babylon after the del- 
uge and expanded it and that the Chal- 
deans served him as soldiers there. Accord- 
ing to some commentators, Harit and 
Mariit were two fallen angels (see ANGEL) 
condemned to live in Babylon as prisoners, 
where they devoted themselves to magic. 
Many legends about these angels are found 
in the classical qur’anic commentaries 
(summarized in A. Khoury, Der Aoran, ii, 
77-9; Horovitz, Ku, 146-8; M. Ayoub, The 
Qur'an, 1, 130-6; see also MAGIC, PROHIBI- 
TION OF). 

Relying on the Qur'an, the Muslim story- 
tellers familiar with biblical lore connected 
Babylon and the Bible. Of special interest 
are the tales concerning Babylon in the 
oldest collections (see R. Khoury, Babylon, 
123f'; id., Les légendes, 223-84). These con- 
tain a description of the prophet Jonah’s 
(q.v.) encounter with the whale, his return 
to his people and the designation of Isaiah 
(q.v.) as his successor (R. Khoury, Les légen- 
des, 223-37). The main Babylonian kings 
are then treated. Sennacherib (ibid., 
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237-50), ruling from Nineveh, is the first 
king of Babylon to be mentioned. He led 
into Palestine an army of “six hundred 
thousand banners,” each representing a 
thousand warriors, which was defeated as 
the prophet Isaiah had prophesied. The 
story of Nebuchadnezzar is of more inter- 
est because it covers the fall of Jerusalem 
and the deportation of Daniel with the 
other Jewish captives. ‘They are liberated 
when Daniel interprets the king’s dream 
(ibid., 250-79). 

Such early tales circulated first orally and 
were gradually written down in the 
second/eighth century. They may be 
viewed as elaborate commentaries on the 
quranic material, taken primarily from 
Jewish and Christian converts — who 
knew more about this subject than the pa- 
gan Arab converts did — to explain the 
biblical elements in the Qur'an. The histo- 
rian and philosopher Ibn Khaldin (d. 
808/1406) mentions the necessity of rely- 
ing on these sources, while condemning 
their overuse in the commentaries (see R. 
Khoury, Ibn Khaldiin, 197-8; id., Baby- 
lon, 142f.). In any case, the tales about 
Babylon belong to a common historical 
tradition and stories of this sort should be 
considered important sources for ancient 
history, especially when other information 
is lacking. The work of H. Schwarzbaum 
illustrates how useful such material can be 
in elucidating certain aspects of the bibli- 
cal tradition (Biblical legends, 1of., 21f.; for 
the present topic, see 46f., esp. 57f.; see also 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN). 


R.G. Khoury 
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Badr 


The site of Islam’s first major military 
victory which occurred in the month of 
Ramadan (q.v.) in the second year after 
Muhammad emigrated from Mecca to 
Medina (March 624, see EMIGRATION). 
Badr is mentioned explicitly only a single 
time in the Qur’an (Q 3:123), but there are 
allusions to it in at least thirty-two other 
verses. Almost all of these references are 
found in the eighth stira, “The Spoils” 
(Sarat al-Anfal), which addresses the issues 
that arose as a direct consequence of this 
Muslim victory and stresses above all the 
spiritual gains that gave Islam its firm 
foundations. 

Badr, also known as Badr Hunayn, was at 
the time a small settlement with water 
wells on the Arabian peninsula near the 
Red Sea coast, lying some one hundred 
and fifty kilometers southwest of Medina 
and more than three hundred kilometers 
northwest of Mecca. The encounter be- 
tween the Muslims from Medina and their 
pagan Meccan foes was occasioned by the 
return of a Meccan caravan. One of the 
Prophet’s archenemies, Abt Jahl, led the 
Meccan forces sent to defend the caravan. 
At Badr, the Prophet together with little 
over three hundred of his followers met 
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Abi Jahl and his army of approximately 
one thousand. Despite the disparity in 
numbers, the Muslim force emerged victo- 
rious over the Meccans, who reportedly 
had not known defeat for generations. Abii 
Jahl and a number of other prominent 
Meccan leaders lost their life and many 
prisoners and the caravan’s cargo were 
captured as well. 

The basic theme of the qur’anic allusions 
to the victory of Badr is God’s unmistak- 
able vindication of Islam. The Prophet 
prayed for deliverance and received clear 
signs of God’s grace (Q 8:7, 9), causing the 
Muslims to fight with even greater convic- 
tion. God himself aided the Prophet’s 
forces (Q 8:17), sending a thousand angels 
to help (Q 8:9, 12). God’s direct intervention 
signified his confirmation of Islam and set 
the Islamic community (see COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN) apart from 
all others. In particular, the identification 
of the battle with the “Day of the Cri- 
terion” (yawm al-furgan, Q 8:41; see GRI- 
TERION) signaled the distinction between 
right and wrong which the battle of Badr 
had wrought. 

Badr reflects other motifs as well. God 
tested his servants (Q 8:17; 33:11). Human- 
kind must fear God and be grateful to him 
since, in spite of the small size of the Mus- 
lim force, he gave them victory (Q 3:123; see 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). God also 
provided clear insight — 1.e. the distinction 
between truth and falsehood — when he 
caused it to rain before the battle (Q 8:11), 
thereby aiding the Muslims (see HIDDEN 
AND THE HIDDEN). 

The battle of Badr took place just after 
Muhammad had broken with the Jewish 
tribes in Medina and the direction of the 
ritual prayers had been changed from Jeru- 
salem to Mecca (see QiBLA). Thanks pri- 
marily to this triumph, the Prophet and his 
followers became even more assured of the 
righteousness of their cause. Furthermore, 
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it consolidated their break with the pagan 
Meccans and their creation of an inde- 
pendent community of believers. Later 
generations viewed the Muslims who 
fought in this battle with special reverence. 


See also EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES. 
John Nawas 
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Baha'is 


The adherents of Baha ism (afl al-Baha’), 
widely recognized as the “Baha Faith,” an 
independent world religion with Islamic 
origins. The Baha’I movement, a universal- 
ization of Babism, was founded by Mirza 
Husayn ‘Ali Nari (1817-92), known as Ba- 
ha ullah (Splendor of God; standardized 
Baha’ spelling, Baha’ullah), in Baghdad 
in the year 1863. In 1866, it emerged as a 
distinct faith-community in Adrianople 
(Edirne). Baha’ism underwent transforma- 
tions in ethos and organization throughout 
three missionary phases: the Islamic con- 
text (1844-92), the international missions 
(1892-1963) and global diffusion (1963-pres- 
ent). The Islamic context was co-extensive 
with the combined ministries of Baha’ullah 
and his precursor, Sayyid ‘Alt Muhammad 
Shirazi (1819-50), known as the Bab (Gate), 
the prophet-martyr of the Babt movement. 
The year 1260/1844 marked the Shirt mil- 


lennium, a thousand lunar years since the 
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occultation of the twelfth imam (see IMAM; 
SHI'ISM AND THE QUR’AN). On 22 May 1844 
the Bab effected a decisive, eschatological 
break from Islam by means of an exegeti- 
cal work entitled The immortal renovator of the 
divine names (Qayyum al-asma’, often referred 
to as The commentary on the Joseph siira), an 
audacious and revolutionary commentary 
on the twelfth stira of the Qur'an (see 
JosEpH). In this work he “proclaimed him- 
self the focus of an Islamic apocalypse” 
(I. Lawson, Structure, 8). One of his most 
distinctive exegetical techniques is his “ex- 
ploded commentary.” In works on Q 108 
and Q 103, the exegesis proceeds “not only 
verse by verse, or even word by word, but 
also letter by letter” (I! Lawson, Dangers, 
179). The Bab’s commentaries on the 
Qur-’an are remarkable in that, by force 
of his prophetic authority, “interpretation 
became revelation” (‘I Lawson, Interpre- 
tation, 253). In 1848, he revealed a new 
law code (bayan-t farsi), paradoxically 
super-Islamic in piety, yet supra-Islamic 

in principle. 

After the Bab’s execution (1850) by the 
Persian authorities, Baha’ullah revitalized 
the Babi community by employing sym- 
bolic interpretation as strategy to abolish 
the Babi antinomianism. In the Arabic 
Tablet of “all food” (Lawh-t kull al-ta‘Gm, 

1854 — note that the titles of Baha’i works 
written in Arabic are conventionally given 
in Persianized form), Baha’ullah related 
the abolishment of the Jewish dietary re- 
strictions in Q 3:93 to the mystical and cos- 
mological realms. While the Baghdad 
period (1853-63) was eschatologically 
charged with his own messianic secrecy 
(ayyam-t butin), Baha ullah, in his pre- 
eminent doctrinal work, the Book of certitude 
(Kitab-i Mustatab-t iqan, Jan. 1861), advanced 
an extended qur’anic and biblical argu- 
ment to authenticate the Bab’s prophetic 
credentials. Baha’ullah’s repertoire of exe- 
getical techniques includes most of the 
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twelve “procedural devices” attested in the 
classical commentaries (Wansbrough, as, 
part il) as well as others. Bahaullah’s style 
of discourse is itself exegetical, with fre- 
quent pairings, linked by the Persian 
metaphorical genitive (iddfa-yi majazi), of 
qur’anic symbols and referents. Herme- 
neutically, Certitude resonates with five Is- 
lamic orientations to symbolism: 1. the 
semanticism of rhetoric, especially the sci- 
ence of tropes (tm al-bayan); 2. the dialec- 
tic of theology (kalam); 3. reason (‘aql) and 
analogy (qiyds) as a reflex of philosophy 
(falsafa) and jurisprudence (/figh); 4. the use 
of allusion (ishdra) and gnosis (ma ‘nifa qal- 
biyya) in Safi/Ishraqi mysticism (see sOFISM 
AND THE QUR'AN); 5. recourse to apocalyp- 
tic presentism, adducing prophetic proof- 
texts to instantiate a realized eschatology, a 
common characteristic of millenarian sec- 
tarianism. In his Commentary on the sitra “By 
the sun” (Tafsir sitrat wa-l-shams), while criti- 
cal of rhetoric (“am al-balagha) and the cog- 
nate qur’anic sciences, Baha’ullah echoes 
al-Ghazalt (d. 505/1111) and al-Taftazani 
(d. 791/1389) in stressing the need to har- 
monize literal and figurative interpreta- 
tions (C. Buck, Symbol, g1-2, 104). In his 
Tablet on esoteric interpretation (Lawh-t ta*wil), 
citing Q 3:5, he states that eschatological 
verses are properly susceptible to esoteric 
interpretation (ta wil) whereas qur’anic 
laws are to be understood by their obvious 
sense (lafst, see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: 
GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). 

Islamic prophetology is anchored in the 
received interpretation of Q 33:40, which is 
widely believed to establish Muhammad as 
the final prophet (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). In what is perhaps his 
most significant exegetical maneuver, 

Baha ullah relativizes that claim in order to 
supersede it, refocusing the reader’s atten- 
tion a mere four verses later (Q 33:44) on 
the eschatological attainment to the pres- 
ence of God (liga Allah) on the last day (see 
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ESCHATOLOGY). Arguing that direct beatific 
vision of God is impossible, Baha’ ullah 
reasons that Q 33:44 anticipates a future 
theophany who, as deus revelatus and divine 
vicegerent, is symbolically God by proxy. 

By force of explicative logic, Certitude — 
arguably the world’s most-widely-read 
non-Muslim qur’anic commentary — 
served as an advance prophetic warrant for 
Baha ullah, who on 22 April 1863 declared 
himself “He whom God shall manifest” 
(man yuzhiruhu llah), the messianic theoph- 
any foretold by ‘Alt Muhammad. In public 
epistles to Queen Victoria, Napoleon III, 
Pope Pius EX and other world leaders 
during the Adrianople and ‘Akka (Haifa) 
periods (1864-92), Baha ullah proclaimed 
himself the advent of the millenarian 
“Promised One” of all religions — a 
“multiple-messiahship” (C. Buck, Unique, 
158), 1.e. the Zoroastrian Shah Bahram 
Varjavand, the Jewish Everlasting Father 
(Isa 9:6)/Lord of Hosts, the Christian 
Spirit of Truth, the Shit al-Husayn redi- 
vwus and the Sunni return of Christ (see 
APOCALYPSE). 

As “the world-reformer,” Baha ’ullah ad- 
vocated world peace, parliamentary de- 
mocracy, disarmament, an international 
language, the harmony of science and reli- 
gion, interfaith concord as well as gender 
and racial equality. From a historicist per- 
spective, Baha’ principles represent mod- 
ernist universalizations of Islamic canons, 
transcending the traditional believer/in- 
fidel dichotomy (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 
In precocious religious preparation for a 
global society, Baha’ullah’s signal contribu- 
tion was to sacralize certain secular mod- 
ernist reforms within an irreducibly origi- 
nal paradigm of world unity in which 
peace is made sacred. By designating his 
son ‘Abdu |-Baha@’ (Servant of the Baha’, 
d. 1921) as interpreter, exemplar and suc- 
cessor and by establishing elected councils, 
Bah@ullah instituted his Covenant, sym- 
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bolized as “the Crimson Ark” (C. Buck, 
Paradise, ch. 5). This is the organizing prin- 
ciple of the Baha’I community and the 
means to safeguard its integrity against 
major schism. Succeeding ‘Abdu 1-Baha@ in 
1921 as “Guardian” of the Baha’ faith, 
Shoghi Effendi (d. 1957) globalized and 
evolved the Baha’t administration as a sys- 
tem of local and national Spiritual Assem- 
blies. This led in 1963 to the establishment 
of the Universal House of Justice, the in- 
ternational Baha’t governing body, on 
Mount Carmel in Haifa, Israel. 

While granting the Bible’s divine inspira- 
tion, Baha'is regard the Qur'an as the sole 
world scripture which, apart from the 
Bahai canon, qualifies as pure revelation. 
Sacred, but not central, the Qur'an none- 
theless profoundly enriches the Baha’ 
scripture as a revelation within a revelation 
and is essential to its study. Quranic vo- 
cabulary, ideology and motifs, as well as a 
plethora of citations and allusions and even 
the use of rhymed prose similar to that in 
the Qur'an (see RHYMED PROSE), inform 
and suffuse the other Baha’ scriptures. 
‘Ali Muhammad’s earliest works exhibit a 
conscious effort to extend and amplify a 
quranic voice, a crucial warrant of revela- 
tion. Bah@ullah’s commentaries include 
Commentary on the mysterious letters (Tafsir-1 
huriifat-t muqatta‘a; see LETTERS AND MYS- 
TERIOUS LETTERS), which incorporates a 
discourse on the Light Verse (Q 24:35); 
Commentary on “He is” (Tafsir-i Hi[wa]) and 


Essences of the mysteries (Jawahir al-asrar). 
Christopher George Buck 
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Bahira see wots AND IMAGES 
Balance see escHATOLOGY 


Bani Israil see cH1LDREN OF ISRAEL 


BAPTISM 
Baptism 


The practice of using water for religious 
purification, while a ritual feature in a 
number of religions, is often most closely 
identified with Christianity. There is one 
possible reference in the Quran to bap- 
tism, Q 2:138: “The baptism (sebgha) of 
God and who is better than God in terms 
of baptizing (sebghatan)?” The term sibgha, 
however, usually refers to “color” or “dye” 
and it is not absolutely clear how the word 
has come to be understood as a reference 
to baptism. English translations of the 
Quran reflect this ambiguity, with G. Sale, 
JM. Rodwell, A.J. Arberry, K. Cragg and 
‘A. Yusuf ‘Ali rendering sebgha as “bap- 
tism.” Preferring some reference to color 
or dye (see coLors), M. Pickthall and A. 
Mawdudi translate it as “color,” N,J. 
Dawood as “dye” and M. Asad as “hue.” 
R. Bell gives “savour,” focusing on a 
slightly different metaphor, that of taste. 
Bell comments that “the exact meaning of 
the word is uncertain” (Bell, 1, 18). 

Muslim commentaries on the Qur’an dis- 
play a similar range of understanding. Al- 
Tabart (d. 310/923) takes sebgha as a syn- 
onym for milla, which occurs three verses 
earlier with the sense of “religion:” “Follow 
the religion of God, which is the best reli- 
gion” (Tafsir, iii, 18). For his part, al- 
Tabarst (d. 548/1153) interprets it as the 
faith which is inculcated into children, so 
that the Jews give their children the sibgha 
of Judaism and the Christians give their 
children the sibgha of Christianity, the true 
stbgha being Islam (Majma‘, 1, 492-3; cf. 

Q 3:19). Al-Wahidi (d. 468/1076), by con- 
trast, takes the verse to be an explicit refer- 
ence to the Christian custom of immersing 
a child in water seven days after its birth in 
order to purify it, a replacement for cir- 
cumcision (Asbab, 38). Similarly, al-Qurtubt 
(d. 671/1273) suggests that sbgha refers to 
the ritual bath which must be taken by 
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those who wish to enter into Islam, equat- 
ing it with the major ablution (ghusl, Jamr, 
li, 144-5; See CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION; 
RITUAL PURITY). Among the modern com- 
mentators, Asad (Message, 28), following al- 
Tabart, takes the term as referring to 
“creed” in general, while Mawdudi (7o- 
wards understanding, 1, 117-8) sees the verse as 
commending the adoption of the color of 
God which comes from service and devo- 
tion to God rather than from any bathing 
or immersion: “Of what use is this formal 
baptism?” 

Perhaps the most plausible explanation 
for the double meaning of the term comes 
from ‘A. Yisuf ‘Ali who, building upon al- 
Baydawi (d. ca. 700/1300) and al-Suyatt 
(d. 911/1505), speculates in a footnote to his 
translation that “apparently the Arab 
Christians mixed a dye or colour in the 
baptismal water, signifying that the bap- 
tized person got a new colour in life” (Holy 
Quran, 56, n. 137). Bell, on the other hand, 
notes that sibgha has frequently been de- 
rived from the Syriac sba’, meaning “to 
baptize” (see FOREIGN VOCABULARY), but 
comments that this is not the usual word 
for “to baptize” in Syriac and suggests that 
an Arabic usage referred to by E. Lane, i.e. 
a girl who is brought into the household of 
someone, is preferable (Commentary, 1, 27). 
Perhaps M. Watt’s careful conclusion is 
therefore best: “While the verse could 
possibly mean that God gives a man a 
certain colour when he serves him, it is 
better to regard its interpretation as un- 
certain.” He adds, “It is doubtful if there 
is any reference to Christian baptism” 
(Companion, 31). See also CHRISTIANS AND 


CHRISTIANITY. 
Hugh Goddard 
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Barélwis 


A group of religious scholars (‘ulama’) and 
their followers, originally of South Asia, 
who trace their worldview to the teachings 
of Ahmad Rida Khan Barélwi (d. 1921). 
The Barélwis call themselves the “People 
of the [Prophet’s] sunna (q.v.) and the ma- 
jority community” (Ahl-1 sunnat wayamd at) 
and reject the name “Barélwi” as deroga- 
tory, because of its implication that their 
beliefs are local and deviant rather than 
universalistic and mainstream. Neverthe- 
less, the term “Barélwt” is widely current 
wherever the movement exists, which to- 
day includes not only South Asia but also 
Britain, continental Europe and South 
Africa, among other places. 

The Barélwis emerged as a cohesive 
movement in the 1880s under the leader- 
ship of Ahmad Rida Khan. He strongly 
opposed interpretations of Islam articu- 
lated by the leading contemporary figures. 
These included Mirza Ghulam Ahmad (d. 
1908), the founder of the Ahmadiyya (q.v.); 
the Deobandis (q.v.); the Ah/-1 hadith and 
Nadwat al-‘ulama’; as well as modernist 
Muslim intellectuals such as Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan (d. 1898) of Aligarh and Mawlana 
Abii |-Kalam Azad (d. 1958). In the twenti- 
eth century, the Barélwis have also opposed 
the interpretations of al-Mawdidi (d. 1979) 
and his movement, the Jama ‘at-i Islami. 

What was in dispute between the Barél- 
wis and the nineteenth-century groups 
mentioned above related primarily to be- 
hiefs about the Prophet Muhammad. The 
Barélwis’ strong belief in the Prophet as in- 
tercessor with God on behalf of the faith- 
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ful at all times contrasted particularly with 
the Ahl-1 hadith who denied the importance 
of prophetic intercession (see INTERCES- 
ston). It also conflicted with the position 
taken by Sayyid Ahmad Barélwi (d. 1831) 
and Muhammad Isma‘ll (d. 1831), leaders 
of the Delhi-based Tariga-i Muhammadiyya 
movement. Ahmad Rida Khan referred to 
these and other like-minded religious 
groups as “Wahhabis,” a reference to the 
austere religious movement prevalent in 
the Arabian peninsula which has the unity 
of God as its central theme. The Barélwis 
also opposed these groups on questions re- 
lated to Sifism (see SUFISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). The AAl-i hadith and others were 
hostile to the idea of saintly intermediar- 
ies, while the Barélwis regard saints as an 
essential means to having a loving relation- 
ship with the Prophet and ultimately with 
God. 

The sources for the Barélwi interpreta- 
tion of Islam and more particularly of its 
prophetology (see PROPHETS AND PROPH- 
ETHOOD) are the classic ones of Qur'an, 
hadith (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) and 
Islamic law (igh). It is noteworthy that 
Ahmad Rida Khan was primarily a jurist 
(faqgih) and a religious scholar (‘a@lim) rather 
than a Safi. He supported his positions re- 
garding the Prophet primarily with textual 
citations from legal sources rather than 
Sift writings. In qur’anic exegesis, Ahmad 
Rida Khan employed the concept of abro- 
gation (q.v.) to support his arguments. An 
illustration of this may be seen in his views 
regarding the question of the Prophet’s 
knowledge of the unseen (4m al-ghayb, see 
HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN), which he 
addressed in numerous writings. Briefly, 
Ahmad Rida Khan’s position was that God 
gave the Prophet knowledge of the unseen, 
including the five items mentioned in 
Q 31:34. as known to God alone: “God has 
knowledge of the hour and he sends the 
rain. He knows what is in the womb. No 
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one knows what he will gain tomorrow and 
no one knows where he will die.” Ahmad 
Rida Khan asserted that these five items 
were actually a small fraction of the 
Prophet’s total knowledge, which encom- 
passed knowledge of heaven (q.v.) and hell 
(q.v.), the resurrection (q.v.), the angels (see 
ANGEL), the nature and attributes of God 
(see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES) and much 
else besides. Central to his argument is 
both “[God] will not disclose to you the se- 
crets of the unseen, but he chooses of his 
messengers whom he pleases” (Q 3:179) as 
well as “He knows the unseen. He does not 
make any one acquainted with his myster- 
ies, except a messenger whom he has cho- 
sen” (Q 72:26-7). 

In Ahmad Rida Khan’s formal legal 
judgment (fatwa) written in Mecca in 1905 
entitled “al-Dawla al-makkiyya bi-maddat al- 
ghaybwyya,” he argued that each time a verse 
(aya) or chapter (siira) was revealed, the 
Prophet’s knowledge increased further. Al- 
though some qur’anic verses refer to Mu- 
hammad’s lack of knowledge of the proph- 
ets and of those to whom the Qur'an refers 
as the hypocrites, for instance, this was 
only because the Qur'an had not yet been 
fully revealed to him. Thus, these verses 
were abrogated by later ones, such as those 
quoted above. By the time the revelation 
was complete, the Prophet had detailed 
(mufassal) and clear knowledge of every- 
thing (Ahmad Rida Khan, a/-Dawla, 105). 
Elsewhere in the same document (175-91), 
he wrote that sometimes the Prophet was 
silent about certain things such as when 
judgment day (see LAST JUDGMENT) would 
come, for he had been ordered not to re- 
veal them. Also he sometimes temporarily 
forgot something because his mind was 
preoccupied with other important matters. 
Ahmad Rida Khan argued that “forgetting 
something is not a negation of knowledge 
[of that thing], rather it requires that one 
have known it first” (ibid., 110-12). 
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The concept of abrogation (q.v.) was 
again employed in the context of argu- 
ments made in 1919-20, when the Indian 
religious scholars were debating whether to 
support the Congress Party’s Non-Cooper- 
ation Movement — which was largely 
Hindu — and whether to invite Congress 
to support their own Khilafat Movement. 
In qur’anic exegesis undertaken to oppose 
the above movements, Ahmad Rida Khan 
used the exegetical principle that some 
earlier qur’anic verses are abrogated by 
later ones to argue that Q 60:8-9, in which 
Muslims were told they could enter into 
friendly relations with non-Muslims as long 
as they were not fighting them, had been 
abrogated by Q 9:73, which advocated tak- 
ing stern measures against “unbelievers” 
and “hypocrites” (see BELIEF AND UN- 
BELIEF; HYPOGRITES AND HYPOCRISY). 

Ahmad Rida Khan relied heavily on quo- 
tations from the hadith and Islamic legal 
texts, as well as the Qur'an. He even ac- 
cepted weak hadiths that elevate the 
Prophet’s stature. It is interesting to note 
that on several issues concerning the 
Prophet he reached a position that resem- 
bles Shr beliefs even though his arguments 
were based on Sunni sources and not Shit 
ones. Such issues include the concept of 
the pre-eminence of the Prophet's light 
(q.v.), which was created before God 
created the spiritual or material universe 
and before the creation of the first prophet 
Adam (see ADAM AND EVE); the belief that 
God created the world for the Prophet’s 
sake; the belief that the Prophet’s ancestors 
were believers; and the belief that the 
Prophet, being made of light, had no 
shadow (see SHI‘ISM AND THE QUR’AN). 

Ahmad Rida Khan’s translation of the 
Quran, entitled Kanz al-Iman fi tarjumat al- 
Quran, published in Muradabad, India 
1911, has recently been translated into Eng- 
lish by H.A. Fatmi and published by the Is- 
lamic World Mission, U.K. It is in current 
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use among English-speaking followers of 
the Barélwi movement, although it awaits 
scholarly attention. See also EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: EARLY MODERN AND CON- 
TEMPORARY. 


Usha Sanyal 
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Barrier 


An obstacle; anything that hinders ap- 
proach or attack. Both Ayab and barzakh 
(q.v.) are used to denote “barrier” in the 
Quran. Under this general category of 
barrier, Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200) in two 
cases understands the word hyab to mean a 
concrete division: he interprets “between 
the two is a hyab” (baynahum hyabun, Q 7:46) 
as a bridge (sir) between heaven (q.v.) and 
hell (q.v.); while he considers the Ayab that 
obstructs Solomon’s (q.v.) view (tawarat bi-l- 
hyab, Q 38:32) to be a mountain (Nuzha, 
246). Other qur’anic citations of hyab are 
used to connote a covering (satr), such as a 
curtain or a veil (q.v.): Believers are in- 
structed to speak with the wives of the 
Prophet from behind a hyab (Q 33:53; see 
WIVES OF THE PROPHET); hyab also appears 
in reference to Mary’s (q.v.) seclusion from 
her people (Q 19:17); when Muhammad re- 
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cites the Qur'an, God places between him 
and “those who do not believe in the here- 
after a hidden hyab” (hiaban mastiran, 
Q17:45; cf. 83:15). However, the focus of 
this article is on barrier in its sense as an 


actual physical barrier. 


Barzakh as barrier 
Although barzakh is most commonly under- 
stood as the barrier that separates this 
world from the next, in Q 25:53 and 55:20 
barzakh connotes a barrier, partition or sep- 
aration between two oceans (see GEOGRA- 
PHY IN THE QUR’AN). Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/ 
889) defines barzakh as a partition between 
two entities (kullu shay’ bayna shay’ayn fa- 
huwa barzakh, Gharib, 438). The Lisan (i, 193) 
describes barzakh as an obstacle or partition 
(ha@jiz), a term found in the exegetical works 
of Muqatil (d. 150/767; cf. Tafsiy, iv, 197), 
al-Tabart ( d. 310/923; cf. Tafst; xix, 16; 
xviii, 41), al-Qurtubt (d. 671/1272; cf. Jamis 
xiii, 59; xvi, 162-3), Ibn Kathir (d. 774/ 
13733 ch. Tafst, v, 158; vi, 488), al-Baydawi 
(d. ca. 716/1316-7; cf. Anwar, 1, 167, 484), 
al-Razi (d. 606/1210; cf. Tafst,; vi, 300-3), 
and Tabataba’i (d. 1403/1982; cf. Mizan, xv, 
229; X1x, 99-100) — whereas al-Zamakh- 
shart (d. 538/1144) refers to barzakh as a 
hindrance of divine will (hail min qudra- 
thi) that bars the merging of the two 
oceans (Kashshaf, i, 286-7; tv, 445). Al- 
Nasafi (d. 710/1310) uses both terms (hq@jiz 
and hail) interchangeably (Tafsir ii, 548; 
ill, 455)- 


The two oceans 
The interpretation about what the barzakh 
separates has been subject to varied inter- 
pretations. Al-Tabart (Za/st, xix, 16) and al- 
Baydawi (Anzai, 11, 167) interpret the fresh 
water as that of rain and rivers and the salt 
waters as that of the ocean. Al-Qurtubi 
(Jami, xvii, 162-3) lists other possibilities: 
the Persian Gulf (bahr faris) and the Me- 
diterranean (bahr al-riim); the oceans of 
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heaven and earth; or, metaphorically, the 
paths of good and evil (q.v.). The point of 
contact between the two seas (majma‘ al- 
bahrayn) has been somewhat mysterious. Al- 
Qurtubi considers the destruction of the 
barzakh as one of the eschatological signs 
(see APOCALYPSE; COSMOLOGY IN THE 
QUR’AN; ESCHATOLOGY). The two oceans 
are separated for the duration of this 
earth. The overflowing oceans of the earth 
(Q 82:3) herald the end (Qurtubt, Jamz; 
xvii, 162-3). Ibn Kathir, on the other hand, 
strongly objects to the notion of cosmolog- 
ical oceans. The barrier is concrete (yabis 
min al-ard) and maintains the separation of 
the distinct characteristics of salt and sweet 
waters (Ibn Kathir, Ta/siz, v, 158). In de- 
scribing the cyclical pattern of water, 
Tabataba’ infers that the barrier, though 
not visible, does exist nonetheless. The 
oceans help form clouds that fill the wells 
and rivers with sweet water through rain. 
These rivers, in turn, lead to the sea 
(Tabataba’t, Mzzan, xix, 99-100). 


Cosmography 
A.J. Wensinck (The ocean, 37-8) suggests that 
the isthmus and the dual form of ocean is 
part of a cosmographic story that is now 
lost. Within western Semitic cosmology the 
meeting of the oceans (majma‘ al-bahrayn) 
marks the end of the world. This mama‘ 
was incorporated in legends of al-Khadir 
and the Alexander (q.v.) romance (see also 
KHADIR/KHIDR). In the latter, it is given as 
the goal of the journey. Al-Khadir is some- 
times depicted as sitting on a pulpit (min- 
bar) of light between the upper and lower 
oceans. Ibn al-Wardzi (d. 749/1349; Kharida, 
6) identifies the barzakh as the four stages of 
the journey (marahil) separating the Medi- 
terranean (bahr al-riim) and the Red Sea 
(bahr al-qalzam). 
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Barzakh 


The term barzakh occurs three times in the 
Quran; in Q 25:53 and 55:20, barzakh is a 
partition between two seas, a barrier that 
could be an allusion to a cosmic myth (see 
BARRIER; COSMOLOGY IN THE QUR'AN). 
The third reference, which is the focus of 
this article, occurs in Q 23:100: “And be- 
hind them is a barrier until the day they 
are raised.” This verse applies the concept 
of partition to the eschatological scene and 
death (see ESGHATOLOGY; DEATH AND THE 
DEAD). A. Jeffery (for vocab, 77) suggests 
Persian as a possible source for this loan 
word — farsakh, parasang, a measure of land 
that fits the description of a physical bar- 
rier (See FOREIGN VOCABULARY). 


Barzakh and the day of resurrection 

One interpretation places barzakh as a time 
barrier, a stated time or life span (qa) in 
the momentous day of resurrection (qiya- 
ma, See RESURRECTION). Barzakh is the time 
gap between the first and the second blow- 
ing of the trumpet (see APOCALYPSE). It 
lasts forty years and constitutes the only re- 
spite (khumid) that the tormented sinners 
will ever experience (Ibn Habib, Firdaws, 
105; Ghazal, Zhya@?, iv, 512-3; Qurtubt, 
Jami, xii, 150). 

A second interpretation brings barzakh 
closer to home. Mujahid (d. ca. 104/722) 
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describes the barzakh as the grave that sepa- 
rates us from the hereafter (al-barzakh hiya 
hadhihi l-qubur allatt baynakum wa-bayna I- 
akhira, Tafsiz, 488). The term becomes cen- 
tral to belief in life after death and, thus, 
co-opts a range of issues related to the con- 
tinual existence of the soul (q.v.). By the 
third/ninth century al-Tabart (d. 310/923) 
defines barzakh as life span (gal); as a veil 
(hijab) between the dead and their return 
(ruju‘) to this world; as what is between 
death (mawt) and resurrection (bath); and, 
spatially, as what separates this world (al- 
dunya) from the hereafter (al-akhira, ‘Tabart, 
Tafsir, xii, 150). Al-Qurtubi’s (d. 671/1272) 
list is similar. Parsing these definitions in 
light of texts on the afterlife reveals how 
the temporal concept acquired a spatial 
concreteness that makes barzakh an indis- 
pensable phase in what happens after 
death (Qurtubt, Jami‘ xii, 150). 

Ayal, which literally means a “stated time” 
or “life span,” when used as a meaning for 
barzakh testifies to existence in the grave, a 
view adopted early by Mugqatil (d. 150/767; 
Tafsir, iti, 165-6). A later fourth/tenth cen- 
tury Ismaili text refers to barzakh as man’s 
second gal — a continuation of his time 
on earth. The author draws the conclusion 
that whoever has a long life on this earth 
has a shorter span in the barzakh and vice 
versa (Ja‘far b. Mansir al-Yaman, Sara 7, 
110). 

Barzakh acts as an obstacle (haiz) that 
prevents the dead from returning (rujii‘) to 
this world. This is also an early idea sug- 
gested by Mujahid (Za/siz, 488). Al-Baydawi 
(d. ca. 716/1316-7; Anwar, 11, 128) and al- 
Nasafi (d. 710/1310; Tafst, ii, 438) prefer 
the term /a@7/. Exegetes emphasize here the 
definitive aspect of barzakh that is applica- 
ble to sinners who, at the moment of death 
or in the process of eyeing the torments 
awaiting them in hell (q.v.), request a sec- 
ond chance. Death heralds the barzakh 
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from which there is no return; the despair 
of the doomed is total. 

Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) defines the bar- 
zakh as what lies between this world and 
the next. It acquires a life of its own. It is 
an interregnum (mutawassit) between death 
and resurrection (Kafiyaji, Mandzil, 72-3). 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350) re- 
fers to dar al-barzakh as the intermediary of 
three stages, which are this world (dunya), 
barzakh and the hereafter (akhira); in this 
schema, barzakh is seen as a partition 
through which the dead can look onto this 
world and the next. Each of the three 
stages is governed by its own rules (ahkam, 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Rih, 92-3, 105-6). 
Al-Suyutt (d. 911/1505) is more precise, in- 
terpreting barzakh as threefold: place, time 
and condition. The place is the grave from 
which the soul (q.v.) traverses either to the 
uppermost heaven (‘%liyiin, see PARADISE} 
HEAVEN) or to the depths of hell (sqzn); the 
time is that between death and resurrec- 
tion; and the condition is that of pain, 
pleasure or incarceration — the last being 
a reference to the interrogation of the 
grave that should be over in seven days 
(Suyati, Hawi, 1, 185). Ibn Taymiyya (d. 
728/1328) maintains that these conditions 
are experienced by both body and soul. 
The soul is free to roam and connect with 
other souls. It is God’s will that permits it 
full or partial contact with its body. The 
soul has the full capacity of hearing and 
responding (Ibn Taymiyya, ‘Adhdab, 92-3). 


Barzakh as repository of souls 
The association of barzakh with souls was 
not limited to the dead. There is also a ten- 
dency to expand it so that it would incor- 
porate all souls including the unborn. In 
rejecting the doctrine of the Ash‘ariyya of 
the continual recreation of the soul, Ibn 
Hazm (d. 456/1064) asserts that the barzakh 
is the repository of all the spirits of Adam’s 
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progeny (see ADAM AND EVE). It exists in 
the lowest heaven where an angel (q.v.) 
blows these souls into wombs (see BIRTH). 
This doctrine is strongly rejected by Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya (Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya, Rih, 158-9; see also I. Netton, 
Nafs). 


Punishment in the barzakh 
The interrogation by the angels Munkar 
and Nakir and the punishment of the 
grave become central to the barzakh experi- 
ence (see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). The 
vision of Muhammad during an eclipse 
and his ascension (q.v.; mz raj) were evidence 
that certain punishments are ongoing 
(Bayhaqi, /thbat, 76-9; Ibn Tultin, Barzakh, 
222-8; and for an analytical version, see 
Suyati, Aya, 3-29). The Mu‘tazilis (q.v.) ac- 
knowledge barzakh as a stage but strongly 
object to the idea of punishment, main- 
taining that the soul does not reside in the 
grave and that the body would be incapa- 
ble of experiencing pleasure or pain. Ibn 
Kathir (d. 774/1373; Tafsiz, v, 38-9) empha- 
sizes that Q 23:100 1s primarily a warning 
(q.v.) and a threat (tahdid) to tyrants (zali- 
min) who will be punished in their graves 
until their resurrection. In more general 
terms, this punishment is treated as a pre- 
liminary penance prior to the reckoning 
(hisab) of the resurrection (quyama). There 
is no doubt that the punishment of the bar- 
zakh endorsed the legitimacy of the idea of 
a reckoning in the afterlife. The corporeal- 
ity attributed to the dead in their graves 
has at times been exaggerated. Ibn al- 
Jawai (d. 597/1200) alludes to and rebukes 
the credulity of the masses who believe the 
dead are currently partaking in carnal 
pleasures, such as food and sex, in their 


graves (Sayd, 40). 


Relationship of the living to the barzakh 
The deeds of the dead affect the condi- 
tions of the barzakh. Vhese conditions are 
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ameliorated further through the prayers of 
the living. Shits, who emphasize the con- 
cept of the return (raj‘a) as part of their 
millenarian thought, list among their crite- 
ria for good deeds that the rewards are 
reaped in this world, the barzakh and the af- 
terlife. Good deeds performed in ignorance 
(ghafla) are rewarded in the barzakh by pre- 
venting the punishment of the grave or 
opening the gate of heaven to the grave so 
that the soul can enjoy respite (Ahsa’i, 
Raja, 197). Later Siifis such as al-Sha‘rant 
(d. 973/1565) describe the spatial dimen- 
sions and the quality of light and visibility 
in the barzakh as defined by the deeds of 
the dead. Unpaid debt can incarcerate the 
soul. The barzakh is portrayed as a cosmol- 
ogy of consecutive circles (al-barzakh al- 
mutlaq) where every prophet resides with 
his own constituents in separate spheres 
(Sha‘rant, Durar, 60-1; see also SHI'ISM AND 
THE QUR'AN; SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN). 


Ibn al-‘Arabi and the barzakh 
Ibn al-‘Arabt (d. 638/1240) expands the 
spatial idea of barzakh beyond the defini- 
tion found in relation to death (cf. S. al- 
Hakim, al-MuJjam al-siifi). Man himself is 
an intermediate creation, a barzakh be- 
tween God and the world. The barzakh is 
also the beyond; Ibn al-‘Arabi coins the 
term al-nubuwwa al-barzakhwya in the case 
of Khalid b. Sinan who promised to tell 
his sons what happens after death if they 
exhumed his body. Death signals the birth 
of man into the first stage of the afterlife, 
the barzakh, during which he continues to 
mature until resurrection. The soul could 
travel to barzakh in its dream-state thus 
making it an accessible realm to living hu- 
mans. In Ibn al-‘Arabt’s definition of imag- 
ination as a creative energy that is capable 
of touching the eternal, knowledge gained 
through dreams (%m al-khaydl) is synony- 
mous with that gained through the barzakh 


(ulm al-barzakh), a divine emanation where 
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meanings manifest themselves without the 


need of form. 


Conclusion 
R. Eklund maintains that barzakh emerges 
on the eschatological scene free of any in- 
fluence from the People of the Book (ahi al- 
kitab, see PEOPLE OF THE BOOK; SCRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR’AN) and represents a “genu- 
ine Islamic product, a rare phenomenon 
on the eschatological market” (Life, 82). 
Most scholars hesitate to label it as purga- 
tory, preferring the term limbo. Barzakh as 
a barrier between this world and the next 
acquires a life of its own. The expanded 
sphere of the barzakh is exemplified in later 
works, like that of al-Sha‘rani, where the 
dead are depicted as conducting an active 
afterlife allowing for a more dynamic inter- 
action with the living. Here barzakh stops 
short of being the passive barrier to the 
afterlife. 
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Bashir see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 


HOOD; GOOD NEWS 


Basmala 


The invocation bi-smi llahi l-rahmani I- 
rahim(i), “In the name of God, the Merci- 
ful, the Compassionate,” also known as the 
ltasmiya, “naming/uttering (God’s name),” 
occurs 114 times in the Quran: at the head 
of every siira except the ninth, which is en- 
titled “Repentance” (Sarat al-Tawba or 
Strat al-Bara’a), and also in Q 27:30 as the 
opening of Solomon’s (q.v.) letter to the 
queen of Sheba (see BiLgis). Of the 113 oc- 
currences at the head of a siira, only the 
first, that before the opening siira, Siirat al- 
Fatiha (see FATIHA), is commonly reckoned 
as an @a, 1.e. as Q 1:1, although the other 
112 unnumbered prefatory occurrences 

are still considered part of the sacred text 
(Razi, Ahkam al-basmala, 21; Suyiitt, Dury, 

1, 20). 


Precedents for and parallels to the basmala 
The basmala has various historical prece- 


dents among invocational formulae in 
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other traditions. Al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/ 
1144) long ago noted the pre-Islamic Arab 
use of parallel formulae such as “in the 
name of al-Lat [or] al-“Uzza” (Aashshdf, 1, 
29; see IDOLS AND IMAGES} PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). ‘T. Noldeke 
points out Jewish and Christian parallels 
to bi-smi llahi in the recurrence of “in the 
name of the Lord” (Ga, 1, 112, 116-7; cf. 11, 
42; see JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY) in the Hebrew and 
Christian bibles. Y. Moubarac suggests a 
coalescence of Jewish, Christian and pa- 
gan south Arabian influences behind the 
tripartite Allah al-rahman al-rahim (Les 
études d’épigraphie, 58-61). There is 

also a parallel in the Mazdean formula 
pad nam v yazdan, “in the name of (the) 
god(s),” attested as early as the third cen- 
tury at Paikuli (P. Gignoux, Pad Nam, 
162). 


Meaning of the basmala in the Quran 
Grammatically bi-smi llahi has the form of 
an oath (see OATHS) introduced by bz- but 
traditionally it has been construed as an in- 
vocation, as opposed to an oath such as bz- 
llahi, “by God!” The d7- is held to require 
an implied verb expressing the intention of 
the one uttering the basmala to act or begin 
an action “with the naming [glossing zsm as 
tasmiya| of God.” Thus al-Tabari (d. 310/ 
923) cites Ibn ‘Abbas as saying that an ac- 
tion following utterance of the basmala — 
be it reciting, standing or sitting down — 
implies intent to perform the act “in the 
name of” or “by naming” God, not 
“through” God (as agent; Tafsir, i, 114-8). 
On the other hand, a modern interpreter, 
Rashid Rida, says that to recite a sira “in 
the name of God...” means to “recite it as 
a stira coming from him, not from you” 
(Tafsir al-manar, i, 44; A. Khoury, Koran, 147). 

There are frequent invocations of God’s 
name in the Qur’an apart from the bas- 
mala. The short formula, “in the name of 
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God,” occurs only in Q 11:41: “[Noah (q.v.)] 
said, ‘Embark in it [the ark (q.v.)]! In the 
name of God be its sailing and its moor- 
ing!...’” However, bi-smi rabbika, “in the 
name of your Lord,” occurs four times, af- 
ter the command to “glorify” (Q 56:74, 96; 
69:52; cf. 87:1) or to “recite” (Q 96:1) ex- 
pressing similarly the invoking of God’s 
name in performing an action. “Mention- 
ing” or “remembering” (dh-k-r) God’s 
name occurs 13 times and Q 55:78 speaks of 
blessing God’s name (tabaraka smu rabbika). 
These passages have been interpreted spe- 
cifically as exhortations to repeat the bas- 
mala to declare one’s righteous intention 
and to bless and consecrate any act, from 
drinking water to ritual ablution to marital 
intercourse (see BLESSING). 

There are two possible grammatical read- 
ings of the final three words of the basmala: 
(i) with al-rahman and al-rahim taken as par- 
allel attributive epithets of Allah, seen in 
modern translations that replicate the Ara- 
bic word order (e.g. M. Henning [1901], 
“Allah, der Erbarmer, der Barmherzige;” 
R. Bell [1937], “Allah, the Merciful, the 
Compassionate”) or that emphasize the 
emphatic force of two cognate attributives 
(e.g. G. Sale [1734], “the most merciful 
God”; E.H. Palmer [1880], “the merciful 
and compassionate God”; R. Paret [1962], 
“der barmherzige und giitige Gott”); 

(it) with al-rahman construed as a name of 
God in apposition to Allah, modified by the 
attributive al-rahim, (e.g. R. Blachére 
[1949], “Allah, le Bienfaiteur miséricor- 
dieux”; K. Cragg [1988], “God, the merci- 
ful Lord of mercy”). Al-Tabart’s discussion 
(Tafsiz, 1, 55£.) supports the former, which 
became the standard reading. Most com- 
mentators focus on distinguishing the 
meanings of rakman and rahim, taking the 
intensive rahmdan to refer to God’s mercy 
(q.v.) generally either (a) in this world and 
the next or (b) to all creatures; and rahim 
for God’s mercy more specifically, limited 
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either (a) to the next world only or (b) to 
the faithful only. The commentators note 
also that rahman can only be used of God 
while rahim can be applied to humans 
(Tabart, Tafsi i, 55f.; Ibn al-‘Arabi [attr.], 
Tafsir, i, 7; Zamakhshart, Kashshaf i, 41-5; 
M. al-Gharawt, [sm, 148-50). 

While Muslim and non-Muslim scholars 
have preferred to read al-rahman al-rahim as 
paired attributive epithets (see GoD AND 
HIS ATTRIBUTES), the other instances of 
rahman and rahim in the Qur’an could sup- 
port reading rahmdn as an appositive modi- 
fied by rahim. The two words are paired 
only four times (Q 1:3; 2:1633 41:2; 59:22) 
apart from the basmala and can in each 
case be cogently construed as a substantive 
(al-rahman) with a following adjective (al-ra- 
him), “the compassionate Merciful [One].” 
Rahman occurs in the Qur’an only with the 
definite article a/- (57 instances in num- 
bered dyas). Rahim occurs 81 times without 
the definite article as an adjectival predi- 
cate of God, most often paired with and 
following ghajfir, “forgiving.” Al-rahim 1s 
found 32 times (including four occurrences 
apart from the basmala with al-rahman), all 
but once (Q 34:2: al-rahim al-ghafir) as an at- 
tribute following other divine names or at- 
tributes: al- ‘aziz (“the Mighty”), al-ghafir 
(“the Forgiving”), al-tawwab (“the Relent- 
ing”) and al-birr (“the Beneficent”). Thus 
the qur’anic evidence could support the 
translation, “God, the compassionate (al- 
rahim) Merciful One (al-rahman).” This 
would accord also with pre-Islamic use of 
al-rahman as the name of God in south 
Arabia (see ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN), the pagan Meccans’ aversion to 
using it instead of Allah (G. Ryckmans, Les 
religions arabes, 47-8; cf. J. Jomier, Le nom 
divin, 2; Y. Moubarac, Les études d’épigra- 
phie, 58-9) and its use as God’s name by 
Muhammad’s contemporary, the “Arabian 
prophet” Musaylima (Tabart, Ta 7ikh, iii, 
245-6; Zamakhshari, AKashshdf, 1, 42; cf. 
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Noldeke, Gg, 1, 112-3; see MUSAYLIMA AND 
PSEUDO-PROPHETS). 


Place of the basmala in the Qur’an 
The question as to whether the basmala is 
to be counted as the first aa in the Fatiha 
(Q 1) and the remaining 112 siiras it pre- 
cedes has been discussed by Muslim and 
non-Muslim scholars alike. The Muslim 
consensus is represented in the modern 
Cairo text, which counts it as an @ya only in 
the Fatiha, otherwise as an unnumbered 
line of text (satr) that separates the first aya 
of every siira (except Q 9, “Repentance” 
[Sarat al-Tawba]) from the last Gya of the 
preceding stra (cf. Suyaitt, Durr, i, 20). The 
exception of Sirat al-Tawba is held tradi- 
tionally to stem from either (i) its being 
originally joined with Q 8, “The Spoils of 
War” (Surat al-Anfal), as a single unit later 
divided in two before the word bara’a, 
which thus became the first word of Q 9 
(Suyati, Ligan, 1, 60, 65; Tirmidhi, 48:10.1; 
cf. Ibn al-‘Arabi, Futuhdat, 4, 211-3, 355-9, 
who says the basmala of Q 27:30 is the one 
missing at the head of Q 9) or (ii) its having 
as a main theme God’s threats against the 
idolaters which makes the basmala inappro- 
priate for it (Razt, Tafsir, vii, 225; M. al- 
Gharawt, [sm, 77; see IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). 
Whether the basmala even belongs to the 
Quran at all has been a live question for 
Muslims (cf. M. b. ‘Alt al-Shawkant, Fath 
al-qadir, 1, 64-5). According to most reports, 
neither Ibn Mas‘tid’s nor Ubayy b. Ka‘b’s 
Quran copy (mushaf, see CODICES OF THE 
QuR’AN) included Sarat al-Fatiha. Further, 
Anas is reported as saying, “I performed 
the ritual prayer (salat) with God’s apostle, 
Abii Bakr (q.v.), ‘Umar (q.v.) and ‘Uthman 
(q.v.) and I did not hear any of them recite 
‘bi-smi lah...” (Muslim, Sahih, 4:503 cf. 4:523 
see PRAYER). However, Anas is also said to 
have reported that Muhammad recited 
Q 108, “Abundance” (Strat al-Kawthar), 
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with the basmala (Muslim, Sahih, 4:53) and 
al-Suyatt (d. g11/1505) cites traditions that 
the basmala belonged to the revelations 
from the beginning or sometime during the 
Prophet’s mission (e.g. it “was sent down 
with every stira”); however, he also cites 
traditions that the basmala was an opening 
or closing benediction given Muhammad 
at the institution of the ritual prayer (sald, 
Suyatt, Dury, i, 20-3; cf. A. Spitaler, Vers- 
zahlung, 31-2). The reciters (see REGITERS 
OF THE QUR'AN) and jurists of Medina, 
Basra and Syria did not consider it an aya 
at the beginning of a stra, but a stira- 
divider and a blessing that one would use 
to begin any important act. Abii Ha-nifa 
(d. 150/767) agreed, and the Hanafis do 
not recite it audibly in the ritual prayer. 
However, the Meccan, Kufan and most 
Iraqi reciters and jurists recognized it as 
an aya whenever it begins a siira, as did al- 
Shafit (d. 204/820) and his followers who 
recite it aloud in the ritual prayer (salat) 
and likewise the Shits who recite it silently 
(Zamakhshart, Kashshdf, i, 24-5; Razi, 
Ahkam al-basmala, 20; Shawkant, Fath al- 
gadir, 1, 64-5; H. Algar, Besmellah, 172). 
The division of the law schools over the 
audible reciting of the basmala likely re- 
flects the early tradition’s ambivalence 
about both the basmala and the Fatiha: Are 
they part of the Word of God (see BooK) 
or only invocations used by Muhammad? 
(cf. Noldeke, Gg, ii, 79). It would also ap- 
pear from the earliest extant Qur’an pages 
that the basmala is almost always ortho- 
graphically integral to the subsequent 
stira’s text and not set apart visually in any 
way (Dar al-Athar al-Islamiyya, Masahif 
San@, 36-61). 

Western scholars have also examined the 
question of the basmala’s relationship to the 
quranic text (see COLLECTION OF THE 
guR’An). Noldeke suggests that at least as 
early as the Qur'an copy (mushaf, q.v.) of 
Hafsa the basmala was used to separate 
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stiras (GQ, 1, 46). R. Blachére sees the bas- 
mala as a formula used by Muhammad to 
introduce letters and pacts which was inau- 
gurated at some point to mark the begin- 
ning of a stra (Introduction, 143-4). R. Paret 
says it was likely added later as a seventh 
verse to Q1 to allow “the seven oft-repeated 
[verses]” (sab‘an mina l-mathani, Q 15:87) to 
apply to the Fatiha (Kommentar, 11). A. Neu- 
wirth argues from Christian and Jewish li- 
turgical formulae and the Fatiha’s internal 
structure and content (e.g. repetition of 
part of the basmala in Q 1:3) that the basmala 
of Q 1:1 did not belong originally to the 
Fatiha (cf. Noldeke, Ga, i, 116-7; i1, 41-2). 


Place of the basmala in Muslim life and 

tradition 
The basmala has been arguably the most- 
repeated sentence in Muslim usage. It is 
axiomatic that a Muslim should begin 
every act of any importance with the bas- 
mala (Zamakhshart, Kashshaf, 1, 26; Bajtirt, 
Tuhfat al-murid, 3; Razi, Ahkam al-basmala, 
19; M. al-Gharawt, Jsm, 91; see RITUAL 
AND THE QUR’AN). Muhammad is quoted 
as saying that “every important affair that 
one does not begin with ‘in the name of 
God’ is void” (Zamakhshart, Kashshdf, i, 31; 
M. al-Gharawt, /sm, 13; Sabban, Resala, 21). 
Scriptural support is found in Q 6:119 
which begins, “Why do you not eat that 
over which the name of God has been 
mentioned?” Various traditions stress the 
basmala’s great power and blessing, e.g. 
“Whoever recites b1-smz (lah al-rahman al- 
rahim enters paradise (al-janna [see PARA- 
DISE; GARDEN])” (A. Ghaylan, Dawa, 37; 
cf. M. b. ‘Ali al-Shawkant, Fath al-qadt, 1, 
67-8). 

The use of the basmala is often a legal and 
sometimes even political matter of impor- 
tance. The divergence of the law schools 
concerning the audible recitation of the 
basmala in worship (q.v.), based on its status 
as an @ya in the Fatiha and elsewhere, has 
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been especially subject to considerable 
Muslim debate and discussion (e.g. R4zi, 
Ahkam al-basmala, 38-78; Murtada al- 
Zabidi, Radd; cf. Bajar, Tuh fat al-murid, 
3-4). This question has even become the 
key issue for differing local interpretations 
of Islam as in the case of modernists and 
traditionalists in Gayo society in Acheh 
(J. Bowen, Muslims, 306-9). 

Traditionally, the basmala carries special 
blessings and power (cf. I. al-Basytint, Bas- 
mala, 19-20; Tabarst, Mama‘ 1, 26-7) and is 
used as a talisman in popular magic (see 
AMULETS). One tradition claims it is “... 
an aya of God’s scripture not revealed to 
anyone other than the Prophet save for 
Solomon (q.v.) the son of David (q.v.)” 
(Suyatt, Dury, 1, 20). Especially in mystical 
thought it is considered the quintessence 
of the Qur’an: According to Ibn al-‘Arabi 
(d. 638/1240) “the basmala is the key to 
every sira” and God says that uttering the 
basmala is remembering (dhikr) him (Futuhat, 
Vili, 34.33 Vil, 274-5). An early Ismaili work 
studied by W. Ivanov explains its esoteric 
meaning in cosmological terms (W. Ivanov, 
Studies, 68). The mysteries of the letters of 
the basmala are many, e.g. the popular tra- 
dition that all of the scriptures are con- 
tained in the dot of the Arabic letter 6a’ in 
the dz- of the basmala (‘Abd al-Karim al-Jilt, 
Kahf, 4-5; see LETTERS AND MYSTERIOUS 
LETTERS). ShiT sources develop a similar 
interpretation: According to Ja‘far al- 
Sadiq (d. 148/765) and others, the greatest 
aya in the Qur'an is the basmala (M. al- 
Gharawt, Jsm, 77); all the areas of knowl- 
edge (‘uliim) are contained in “the four 
[Shit hadith] books” and their ‘lim in the 
Quran and the ‘wim of the Qur'an in 
the Fatiha and the ‘wlim of the Fatiha in 
the basmala and the ‘ulm of the basmala 
in the ba@ of the basmala (M. al-Gharawi, 
Ism, 64, 98). In a variation on this theme, 
Mir Dard (d. 1199/1785) cites ‘Ali b. Abr 


Talib (q.v.) as saying all mysteries are con- 
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tained in the dot beneath the ba of the bas- 
mala and he, ‘Alt, is that dot (A. Schimmel, 
Pain, 90). 

Orthographically, the basmala is set apart 
by the traditional but grammatically ex- 
ceptional omission of the prosthetic alif of 
asm (<s-m-w) connecting the ba’ directly to 
the st. One attestation of this is the ab- 
sence of mention of the alif from the tradi- 
tion that ‘Umar said “Lengthen the ba, 
show clearly the teeth [of the st] and 
make round the mim” (Zamakhshart, Kash- 
Shaf, 1, 35). 

The calligraphic embellishment of the 
basmala has always been a favorite artistic 
undertaking in Islam, whether executed in 
formal script styles, zoomorphic (bird, lion, 
etc.) designs, stylized calligraphic shapes 
(tughra) or decorative calligrams (see ART 
AND ARCHITECTURE AND THE QUR’AN; 
ARABIC SCRIPT; CALLIGRAPHY). The culmi- 
nation of the calligrapher’s art is often 
considered to be the famous basmala of the 
Ottoman artist Ahmad Qarahisari (d. 
963/1520) in which extreme application of 
the principle of assimilation of letters (the 
letters ra’ and_ya’ disappear, /am is short- 
ened and “Allah” becomes symbolic verti- 
cal strokes) leads to a basmala crafted into a 
single sweeping line of script without lift- 
ing the pen. 


William A. Graham 
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Batin and Zahir see ExEGEsIs OF THE 
QUR’AN: CLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL 


Battles/Warfare see ExPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES 


Be see CREATION; JESUS 


Beast of Prey see ANIMAL LIFE; LAWFUL 
AND UNLAWFUL 


Beating see CHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT 


Beauty 


A quality in persons or objects that appeals 
to the human senses and exalts the spirit. 
At least a dozen terms describe beauty in 
the Qur’4n, which is more often under- 
stood as a moral quality than an aesthetic 
one. It is a quality defined by its deep ef- 
fects upon the beholder rather than by its 
own properties. Aesthetic terms (e.g. the 
various terms related to jamal, «ab, zina, 
hilya, zukhruf, tayyib, alwan, qurrat ‘ayn, bahij) 
signal moral choices to be made or divine 
grace rendered (see CONSOLATION), while 
moral terms (e.g. the various terms related 
to husn, ugan, fitna, karim) signal either beau- 
ty or the appropriate response to it. Refer- 
ence to three kinds of beauty is discernible 
in the Qur'an. The first characterizes the 
signs (q.v.) of God in creation (q.v.): awe- 
some, delightful, instructive or useful, but 
ultimately transitory. The second describes 
the ornaments produced by human beings: 
attractive and enticing but also meaning- 
less and even deceptive. This, too, is transi- 
tory. The third kind of beauty is not of this 
world but rather is sublime and eternal. 
Each of these three categories will be dis- 
cussed in sequence. 


The Arabic word most often translated as 
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“beauty” (jamal) occurs only once in the 
Quran and in that instance it has an aes- 
thetic denotation: “And livestock... you 
find beauty in them when you bring them 
home in the evening and when you put 
them out to pasture” (Q 16:5-6). Yet other 
forms and effects of beauty are frequently 
cited. Humans delight in their children 
(q.v.3 Q 28:13); fair winds (Q 10:22; 30:46; see 
AIR AND WIND); rain (Q 30:48) and the 
earth (q.v.) afterward (Q 57:20) and seed 
that grows (Q 48:29); fine animals (Q 2:69) 
and fertile pairs (Q 22:5; 26:7-8); and nice 
clothes and pure things (Q 7:31-2; see 
BLESSING). God has made things beautiful 
on purpose, as seen in the phrase “the cre- 
ation of God, who has perfected (atgana) 
all things” (Q 27:88; cf. 22:6; 95:4). “We 
placed constellations in heaven and made 
them beautiful (zayyannaha) to the behold- 
ers” (Q 15:16; cf. 37:6-7; 50:6; 67:3-5). “It is 
God... who has formed you and made 
your forms beautiful (ahsana suwarakum)” 
(Q40:64). 

Earthly beauty, however, can be a temp- 
tation and a test. Q 18:7 asserts: “What is on 
earth we have made a [mere] decoration 
for it (zinatan laha), so that we might test 
which of them is best in his actions” (cf. 
Q57:20). Q 2:221 notes that beauty must not 
be the overriding criterion: “A believing 
slave-woman is better than an unbeliever, 
however much the latter pleases you 
(ajabatkum).” Other verses remark that hu- 
mans deceive themselves and others with 
superficialities (zina). Significantly, the calf 
of gold (q.v.) is made from “the people’s or- 
naments” (zinat al-qgawm, Q 20:87). We hear 
of unbelievers dazzled by their own strata- 
gems (Q 13:33) and of him “whose evil act 
is made to seem fine to him (zuyyina lahu 
sau ‘amalthi)” (Q 35:83 cf. 9:37; 10:12; 47:14). 
Forms of natural and man-made orna- 
mentation (zukhruf) can be assessed as both 


positive and negative: “The earth takes on 
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its ornament (akhadhat al-ardu zukhrufaha) 
and is adorned (azzayyanat)” (Q 10:24) but 
humans deceive each other with “fancy 
talk (zukhruf al-qawl)” (Q 6:112). 

The delights of paradise (q.v.) are some- 
times evoked by the mention of beautiful 
objects, e.g. luxuries such as gold (q.v.) and 
silk (q.v.; e.g. Q 35:33) or couches and rich 
drinking cups (e.g. Q 56:12-18 ; see CUPS 
AND VESSELS). More often, however, the 
pleasures of paradise are described in 
terms that would appeal particularly to 
desert dwellers: trees, gardens, shade, and 
water (q.v.; see GARDEN). The Quran itself 
is more often described in terms that mark 
its connection to the divine. The jinn (q.v.) 
who hear the Qur'an do not call it “beauti- 
ful” but “a wonder” (Quranan ‘qaban, 

Q 72:1), while humans break out in goose- 
flesh (Q 39:23). God himself is the subject 
of an extended metaphor in the Light 
Verse (Q 24:35; see VERSES) from which the 
listener infers his beauty, though he is 
never called “beautiful.” Aspects of divin- 
ity are awesome rather than beautiful (see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). Yet a hadith 
says what the many quranic references to 
beauty seem to imply: “God is beautiful 
and loves beauty” (Muslim, Sahih). Beauty 
was certainly a factor in the later theologi- 
cal concept of the “miraculous inimitabil- 
ity” (1ja@z) of the Qur’an (see INIMITABIL- 
Ty). See also ART AND ARCHITECTURE AND 
THE QUR'AN. 


Rosalind Ward Gwynne 
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Bedouin 


The Arabic term for “desert-dweller” (ba- 
dawi) is a derivation from the root b-d-w. 
Arabic lexicographers use the term badw/ 
badawi as an antonym for “sedentary peo- 
ple” (hadir), and the expression “people 
became Bedouin” (bada l-qawm badwan) 


means that they went out to the desert (Ibn 


Sida in Lisan al-‘Arab, xiv, 67). The cognate 
term badiya refers to the sand-desert as op- 
posed to the settled lands. The terms badiw, 
badawt or the active participle badi signify 
one who pursues a certain way of life, i.e. 
people of the desert or nomads as distinct 


from settled people. Bad? is used twice in 


the Qur'an; of more frequent occurrence is 


another term for Bedouin, the plural form 
avab (sing. ‘arab, see ARABS). 

Words derived from the root “r-b were 
used in pre-Islamic times in different Se- 
mitic languages as appellations for the in- 
habitants of the desert, whether for sand- 
dwellers or oasis dwellers. In the biblical 
context ‘arab is a term for a particular 
mode of life (/sa 13:20; Jer 3:2) and not the 
name of a particular people. The Old Tes- 
tament locates the Arabs as nomads in the 
neighborhood of Israel (Jer 25:24; Ezek 
27:21; 2 Chron 9:14). Assyrian documents of 
the second half of the eighth century 
B.C.E. frequently mention the aribi/aribu as 
referring to nomadic tribes in the deserts 
around Palestine and northern Sinai. 

In south Arabian inscriptions from the 
third century c.E. onwards the term ‘arab 
(pl. avab) designates the Bedouin inhabit- 
ants of the Arabian peninsula as distinct 
from its sedentary people. From the men- 
tion of a7ab in Sabaic inscriptions in con- 


nection with accounts of armed conflicts 
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between Saba’ and Himyar, the conclusion 
can be drawn that Himyar recruited some 
of its soldiers from the Bedouin. In a late 
Sabaic inscription (516 c.x.) the a7ab occur 
as soldiers too. An inscription from the late 
third century B.c.E. mentions the a7ab of 
Marib and it is not clear whether they are 
part of a south Arabian tribe or serve as 
auxiliaries in armed conflicts. After the 
year 400 G.E. the royal title also includes 
the arab of the peninsula highlands and 
the Tihama without precise definition. 

Before Islam, the use of the term ‘arab 
was restricted and appears rarely in pre- 
Islamic poetry though it is seen more fre- 
quently in pre-Islamic prose (for examples 
see G. von Grunebaum, Nature of Arab 
unity, 21-2). In pre-Islamic times, the in- 
habitants of the Arabian peninsula did not 
know the term Grab as a name for them- 
selves. Use of this word for the whole pen- 
insula and its population was adopted 
from the Greeks who first described the 
inhabitants of the northern part of the 
peninsula with this term and applied it 
later to the whole peninsula. ‘The close 
relationship between the word arab and 
the meaning “Bedouin,” especially in the 
sense that the Bedouin preserve the pure 
Arabic speech, is a later development. To 
date there has been no complete study of 
the development of the term ‘arab and its 
derivatives in early Islamic times. 

Modern ethnology distinguishes between 
so-called full Bedouin and non-sedentary 
agriculturists and pastoralists. Yet these 
categories are frequently blurred because 
the main characteristic of both is nomad- 
ism or a non-sedentary life. There are 
many intermediate and transitional stages 
between a sedentary life and that of the 
full Bedouin (cf. M. von Oppenheim, Bedu- 
men, 1, 22-36). In addition to the transition 
of the breeders of sheep, goats and cattle 
from a non-sedentary life with occasional 


farming to a fully settled life, there is also 
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evidence of the reverse development. Ara- 
bic lexicographical works that draw upon 
classical sources, however, do not reflect 
such ethnographic refinements. The appel- 
lation arab is given to those who dwell in 
the desert and move about in search of 
grazing and water (Lane, 1993). Such a def- 
inition presents no distinction between the 
above-mentioned different types of no- 
madic life nor does it permit a strict differ- 
entiation between the terms a ab and badi 
(e.g. Lisan al-‘Arab, 1, 586; Ta al-‘ariis, iii, 
333). In light of this, the translation of the 
term bad? as it occurs in the Qur’an pres- 
ents something of a problem. In Q 22:25 
badi is in contrast with @kif, a word that sig- 
nifies someone who is remaining or staying 
in a place (Lane, 2122). In this verse, badi 
can thus be interpreted as strangers or as 
visitors who are not permanent residents of 
Mecca (q.v.). It need not necessarily refer 
to non-sedentary people. The passage 
badina fi l-a rab in Q 33:20 (translation by 
Arberry: “desert-dwellers among the 
Bedouins,” Blachére: “au désert, parmi les 
Bédouins,” Paret: “unter den Beduinen in 
der Steppe”) gives the impression that a 
particular group of Bedouin is meant and 
avab functions as a generic term for differ- 
ent types of nomadic people. There is, 
however, no hint in pre-Islamic literature 
of a similar use. 

The Quran and later classical sources of 
Islamic literature present a composite pic- 
ture of Bedouin lifestyles. The Bedouin are 
pastoralists specialized in camel breeding. 
Unlike pastoralists who specialize in the 
breeding and raising of other domesticated 
animals, such as cattle, sheep and goats, 
the Bedouin are almost self-sufficient. Nev- 
ertheless they are, to some extent, depend- 
ent on the settled lands. The existence of 
the Bedouin depends in great measure on 
the dromedary camel that supplies them 
with milk, meat (on festive occasions), 


leather, hair and dung (as fuel) and is used 
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as both a means of transportation and a 
pack-animal (cf. Q 16:5; 40:79-80; 43:12-3; 
see CAMEL). The life of the Bedouin differs 
from that of the settled Arab despite the 
ties and relations between them. Summers 
are spent near permanent wells or other 
water-sources. With the beginning of the 
winter rains, animals are moved away from 
the exhausted summer pasture and are 
driven out to graze on the new grasses of 
the more arid steppes and deserts, a pro- 
cess called tabaddi. In spring the Bedouin 
return to their permanent wells to await 
the dry season. These places are called 
hadar, i.e. a fixed place. Q 16:6 refers to this 
periodic wandering of the Bedouin and 
the daily driving of their animals to pas- 
ture: “When you bring them home to rest 
and when you drive them forth to pasture” 
(see also early reports in Marziiqt, Azmina, 
ll, 119-23, 125-32). Of course, tent-dwelling 
is a feature of this nomadic existence and 
Q 16:80 mentions the tents or round huts 
(buyut) made of leather (min juliidi l-an‘ami). 
Unlike the Bedouin, the population in ur- 
ban and oasis settlements earned their live- 
lihood from agriculture or from trade and 
pilgrimage income. Yet the development of 
trade in Arabia, especially on the incense 
route, was closely connected with camel 
nomadism. The Bedouin were certainly in- 
volved in conducting caravans of merchan- 
dise and in guaranteeing the safe transit of 
these caravans, although the details of that 
have not yet been closely studied. Because 
a Bedouin lifestyle also included raiding 
and plundering, people of the settled areas 
always strove for effective control of the 
Bedouin. Not only the trader had to come 
to an agreement with the Bedouin for 
guaranteeing him safe transit but also the 
oasis dweller often had to pay a so-called 
khiwa as protection money against raids on 
the settled population. Arab historiogra- 
phers mention continual diplomatic con- 


flicts in pre-Islamic times between the 
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settled population and its nomadic neigh- 
bors (see the examples in R. Simon, Hums 
et 1laf, 217-20.) 

In the Quran, remarks about the Be- 
douin are not extensive and they testify to 
problems that emerged from forming alli- 
ances (see CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES) 
with the Bedouin and to Muhammad’s sus- 
picions about the existence or sincerity of 
their belief in God. In the years after the 
emigration from Mecca to Medina (the 
hyra, see EMIGRATION) the armed conflicts 
of the newly established Muslim communi- 
ty with the Bedouin were of great histori- 
cal importance for Medina’s development 
and independence. As we know from Arab 
historiography, raids (ghazw) against the 
Bedouin were more numerous than the 
armed conflicts with the Meccans (al- 
Waqidi mentions 74 raids in his Aztab al- 
Maghazi); and problems that emerged from 
contracting alliances with Bedouin tribes 
came into focus in this period. One of the 
most important efforts to consolidate Mu- 
hammad’s own strength in Medina was the 
formation of alliances with nomadic tribes 
in the surrounding area of the town. 

Some verses in the Qur’an indicate that 
Muhammad had enormous difficulties in 
controlling and using the Bedouin for his 
own ends. Q 9:90, 33:20, 48:11 and 48:16 re- 
fer to different expeditions (see EXPEDI- 
TIONS AND BATTLES) that depended upon 
the support of Bedouin on both sides, the 
Muslim and the Meccan. During the siege 
of Medina in the year 5/627, known to 
Muslims as the Expedition of the Trench 
(khandaq, see PEOPLE OF THE DITCH), the 
Meccans were supported by a vast confed- 
eracy, including some of the nomadic 
tribes. In Q 33:20 Muhammad mentions 
the groups (ahzab) of Bedouin who joined 
the Meccans in this siege and criticizes the 
vacillation of some of his own Bedouin 
allies. In Q 48:11 and 16 — obviously re- 
vealed after the expedition of al- 
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Hudaybiya (6/628; see HUDAYBIYA) — 
Muhammad rebukes the Bedouin who 
were left behind (mukhallafin, for an expla- 
nation see Paret, Kommentar, 208-g). ‘The 
Bedouin (al-a7ab) mentioned in these vers- 
es did not join the expedition to al- 
Hudaybiya and made flimsy excuses for 
their absence. In Q 9:90 Muhammad 
threatens the Bedouin with dire punish- 
ment in the afterlife (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT) for absenting themselves 
from an expedition, probably that to 
Tabak in the summer of the year 9/630. 
These verses show how deeply Muham- 
mad had been disappointed when some of 
the nomads refused to join the expedition. 
Apparently the Bedouin had seen no pros- 
pect of booty (q.v.) and therefore had re- 
jected Muhammad’s appeal to them. 
Q9:97-9, 101, 120 and 49:14 offer indica- 
tions of the fact that Muhammad held the 
religious zeal of the Bedouin in low regard. 
He charges that some of the nomadic peo- 
ple pretend to be faithful simply in order 
to derive material advantage. These are 
described as more stubborn in unbelief 
(ashaddu kufran wa-nifaqan, Q 9:97) and as 
hypocrites (mundfiqiin, Q 9:101; see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF} HYPOCRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY). In the early Medinan years 
Muhammad contracted alliances with no- 
madic tribes in the neighborhood on a 
secular basis, i.e. without demanding reli- 
gious affiliation. After the treaty of al- 
Hudaybiya, however, the position of Mu- 
hammad and the Muslims in Medina grew 
stronger and he began to demand accep- 
tance of Islam and recognition of himself 
as Prophet. In letters and treaties concern- 
ing alliances with different tribes there are 
statements that, if the persons fulfil their 
obligations (performing the ritual prayer 
[salal, see PRAYER] and paying the commu- 
nal alms [sadaqa, see ALMSGIVING]), they 
have a guarantee of security (dhimma), 


meaning security for their lives, goods and 
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rights to use the land (Ibn Ishaq, Siva, 963f.; 
Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdt, i, 2, passim). Bedouin 
acceptance of these obligations does not 
appear to have modified their religious 
practices significantly nor could their de- 
gree of compliance be presumed to match 
that of those who had migrated from Mec- 
ca to Medina with Muhammad (cf. Ham- 
dani, /klil, 1, 167 for an account that there 
existed a special pledge made by the Be- 
douin to Muhammad, bay ‘a arabiyya as 
against a pledge of migration, bay ‘a hy- 
riyya). In pre-Islamic times the religious life 
of the Bedouin consisted largely of peri- 
odic visits to holy places (q.v.), various 
forms of ritual sacrifice (q.v.) and the con- 
sultation of diviners (see PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN; DIVINATION). It 
is likely that most Bedouin managed with 
even less than that. Therefore the Bedouin 
considered the daily prayers (salat) and also 
the communal alms (sadaga), which were 
two of the most important religious duties 
for a Muslim, as an unreasonable demand. 
Later Muslim sources elaborated upon 
such differences of religious adherence and 
observance. Al-Marziiqi (Azmina, ii, 330-1) 
differentiates between those who emigrated 
from Mecca to Medina (muhajiriin, see 
EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS) and nomadic 
peoples who neither took part in the mi- 
gration (hyra) nor submitted themselves to 
Muslim sovereignty. About the difference 
between Arabs (arab) and Bedouin (a‘7ab) 
the philologist al-Azhari wrote that the 
muharin and the residents of Medina who 
allied themselves with Muhammad — the 
Helpers (ansar) — are not Bedouin but 
Arabs because they live in settlements (qura 
‘arabiyya) and towns. ‘Those who reverted to 
a nomadic lifestyle (ahl al-badw) after the 
migration to Medina became Bedouin 
again (ta‘arraba). As indicated by passages 
such as Q 4:31 and Q 42:37, such reversion 
constitutes one of the “great sins” (kaba7r, 
see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR) for which an 
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individual can be held accountable on the 
day of judgment (cf. Azhari in Lisan al- 
Arab, 1, 586-7; Ty al-‘arits, 11, 334; see LAST 
JUDGMENT). Only the Bedouin who per- 
formed the migration were considered to 
be full Muslims and this included the obli- 
gation of military service. From the last- 
mentioned remark of al-Azhari the conclu- 
sion can be drawn that, after the migration 
to Medina, many of the Bedouin returned 
to their tribes and refused to perform the 
military service (see TRIBES AND GLANS). 
This situation changed after the defeat of 
the ridda, the “defection” of some tribes 
that occurred after the death of the 
Prophet (see Apostasy). Eventually no- 
madic units developed into important aux- 
iliary troops and were brought together in 
garrison towns (amsar). Nevertheless, the 
integration of the nomadic population into 
the Islamic state remained a source of so- 


cial and political tension for centuries. 
Ute Pietruschka 
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Belief see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF 


Belief and Unbelief 


The fundamental attitudes to the divine 
being, to the prophethood of Muhammad 
and to the message of the Qur'an. The 
paired terms “belief and unbelief” (tman, 
kufr) and their correlates “believer and un- 
believer” (mu ‘min, kafir) represent the cen- 
tral antithesis of the qur’anic discourse. 
The root ~m-n in the sense of “believing” 
and its most common, though by no means 
only, antonym, k-/-r (see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE), are among the most frequ- 
ently attested roots in the Qur'an with 
close to 500 cases of each. They appear, 
either separately or in combination, in 
most qur’anic siiras, often more than once 
in a single verse. This in itself shows the 
central importance of these two pivotal 


concepts in the Qur'an. 
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Belief and the believers 
The term used most frequently in the 
Quran to denote belief or faith (q.v.) 1s 
aman. It is closely related to the term islam 
(q.v.) which is usually translated as “sub- 
mission” or “the act of submitting.” Al- 
though these two closely-related concepts 
seem at times to be near-synonymous 
(Q 10:845 51:35-6), their difference 1s em- 
phasized in Q 49:14: “The wandering Arabs 
(q.v.3 see also BEDOUIN) say: We believe 
(amanna). Say: You believe not, but rather 
say ‘We submit’ (aslamnd), for the faith has 
not yet entered into your hearts....” 

Iman is the verbal noun of the fourth 
form of the root -m-n. The active partici- 
ple, mu’min, is usually translated as “be- 
liever” (its plural, mu ’miniin, is sometimes 
rendered “the faithful’), the only exception 
being Q 59:23 where it is God who is de- 
scribed as mu min but in the sense of a pro- 
tector or guarantor of security (cf. also 
Q 106:3-4). According to M. Mir (Iman), 
the root -m-n, especially in its fourth form, 
does indeed connote security since the one 
who believes becomes secure against un- 
truth and misguidance in this world and 
against punishment in the next (cf. ‘Tast, 
Tibyan, i, 54; Tabataba't, Mizan, i, 45). 
Muslim commentators usually provide an 
explanation of what is to be understood by 
the term dan at its first occurrence in the 
Quran (Q 2:3), glossing it as affirmation 
or attestation of the truth of something 
(tasdiq). 

Even though the term mu min, in an abso- 
lute sense, is primarily used to describe an 
adherent of the religion founded by Mu- 
hammad — in other words, a Muslim — 
it should be emphasized at the outset that 
in the Qur'an mu min does not have this 
exclusive meaning. It also covers the pre- 
Muhammadan believers, 1.e. those who 
believed in the messengers (see MESSENGER; 


PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD) that were 
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sent by God before the appearance of 
Muhammad, the most obvious example 
being the mu’min mentioned in Q 40:28-45 
who was a supporter of Moses (q.v.) at the 
court of Pharaoh (q.v.). A second group of 
non-Muslim mw miniin consists of individ- 
uals among the People of the Book (q.v.; 
see below) who are described in the Quran 
(Q 2:62; 3:110, 113-5, 199; 5:66, 83; 28:52-4; 
57:27) as believers although most commen- 
tators regard them as converts to Islam. 
Strictly speaking, then, mu min and Muslim 
are not synonymous. However, in the fol- 
lowing, mu ‘min will be used primarily in 

the sense of an adherent to the religion of 
Muhammad. The formula “O you who 
believe” (ya ayyuha lladhi mani), which ap- 
pears frequently in stiras from the Medi- 
nan period introducing a precept (see 
BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS) or an admoni- 
tion, invariably addresses this class of be- 
lievers. At times, female believers (mu ’mindat) 


are explicitly addressed or mentioned, e.g. 
Q.9:71-2. 


The objects of belief 
What distinguishes true believers from 
polytheists (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM) 
is the belief in one God, whereas what sets 
them apart from the earlier monotheists is 
the belief that Muhammad is the messen- 
ger of God. This is reflected in the shahada, 
the Muslim profession of faith (q.v.), which 
constitutes one of the five pillars of Islam 
and to which the Shris add the affirmation 
that ‘Ali (see ‘ALI B. ABI TALIB; SHI‘ISM AND 
THE QURAN) is the friend of God. But 
there is more to belief than that. In order 
to qualify as a mu min, one must further- 
more believe in God’s earlier messengers, 
his revealed books (see Boo), his angels 
(see ANGEL) and the hereafter (see HEAVEN; 
HELL; Q 21177, 285; 4:136). A separate arti- 
cle of faith 1s belief in al-ghayb (Q 2:3, see 


HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN), which is given 
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various glosses by the commentators (see 
Ibn al-Jawzi, <ad, 1, 24-5). The commonly 
accepted view is that it refers to “unseen 
things,” knowledge of which is hidden 
from humankind. Examples of “unseen 
things” that commentators on the Quran 
frequently mention include the destiny 
(q.v.3 see also FATE) of an individual hu- 
man being, the events of the last day (see 
APOCALYPSE), the resurrection (q.v.), and 
the last judgment (q.v.; Ibn Kathir, Tafsi7, i, 
41; Jalalayn, 7; Qurtubi, Fami§ 1, 159). For a 
Shit exegete like al-Titist (d. 460/1067; 
Tibyan, i, 55), al-ghayb includes the (un- 
known) duration of the occultation of the 
awaited Imam (q.v.) and the coming of the 
Mahdi. Only God has the keys to the un- 
seen things (mafatth al-ghayb, Q 6:59, also the 
title of the commentary by Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi) but man must believe in their ex- 
istence. Moreover, some commentators 
state that in order for iman to be valid, it 
should be a genuine affirmation and not 
merely an attitude acquired by imitation 
(taqlid, Rashid Rida, Manar, uy, 111f., 145f. 
and cf. Ibn al-‘Arabi [attributed], Ta/si7, 1, 
16-7, who distinguishes between tman taqlidi 
and iman tahqiqi). 


Belief and works 
According to the Qur’an, the attitude of 
true believers towards God 1s characterized 
by gratitude, awe, repentance, and sub- 
mission. In their attitude to their fellow 
humans, they are distinguished by their 
chastity, modesty, humility, forgiveness, 
and truthfulness. They respect their con- 
tracts and covenants (see Q 8:2-4, 743 92112; 
13:20-3; 23:1-6, 8-11, 57-61; 24:36-9; 
25:63-8, 72-4; 28:54-5; 32:15-75 33:35-6; 
42:36-43; 48:29; 70:22-35; 76:7-103 see 
CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; GOVENANT; 
BREAKING TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS). The 
stiras from the Medinan period emphasize 


the importance of the coherence of the 
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Muslim community (see COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). Believers are 
brothers (Q 49:10; see BROTHERS AND 
BROTHERHOOD) and should assist and pro- 
tect each other (Q 8:72, 74; 9:71). Peace 
must be established between them in case 
they should fight (Q 49:9-10) and they 
should show each other mercy (Q 48:29). 
Offending another believer is a sin (Q 48:29; 
see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). These pas- 
sages, incidentally, show that all was not 
well and harmonious among the believers 
in Medina; there were even special rules 
governing their proper conduct towards 
the Prophet and his wives (e.g. Q 33:53; 
4.9:2-5; 58:12-3; see WIVES OF THE PROPHET). 

Belief should ideally be accompanied by 
and expressed in pious deeds (‘amal al- 
salihat) such as worship (q.v.), charity and 
striving for the cause of God in different 
ways. Belief and works frequently appear 
together in the Qur'an which suggests that 
‘amal (see WORK) is an integral part of tman 
(Q 2:82, 277; 3:573 4°575 122, 1733 5:9, 933 
7:42). However, post-qur’anic literature re- 
veals a tendency to separate tmdn and ‘amal, 
often equating the latter with zs/am in the 
sense of an outward expression of the faith 
whose interior location is the heart (q.v.). 
This tendency can already be observed in 
certain traditions on iman in the canonical 
collections of hadith where Muhammad is 
asked by the angel Gabriel (Jibril, see 
GABRIEL) about the essence of zslam, iman 
and thsan (which latter stands for super- 
erogatory acts of worship; see Bukhari, 
Sahih, K. al-Iman, 38, 50; cf. Muslim, Sahih, 
K. al-Iman). Compendiums of theology and 
heresiographical tracts invariably include 
discussions about the relationship between 
faith and works and the nature of belief: 
They raise such questions as whether 
someone who professes faith but does not 
observe the corresponding precepts can be 
considered a mu’min and whether he or she 
is entitled to a reward (see REWARD AND 
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PUNISHMENT) in the hereafter. (For a survey 
of theological positions held by different 
groups and individuals, see Razi, Tafsir, ad 
Q 2:6.) Another much-debated question is 
whether belief can increase or decrease 
(based on Q 3:173; 8:2; 48:4). 

For their belief and their righteous deeds, 
believers will be the recipients of God’s 
favor and enjoy preferential treatment. Al- 
though they will be subjected to trials in 
this world (Q 2:214; 3:186; 47:31; see TRIAL), 
they also prosper and God makes their 
works succeed (e.g. Q 2:5; 3:1043 23:15 33:71). 
He strengthens the believers and defends, 
saves and protects them (Q 58:22; 22:38; 
39:61; 40:9). Ultimately, they will be admit- 
ted to paradise (q.v.) — described in vivid 
detail throughout the Qur’an — where 
they will remain in eternal bliss (e.g. Q 2:25; 
3:15; 9:72; 13:23; 18:31; 22:23; 23:19; 35:333 
55:54; see also GARDEN). 


Unbelief and unbelievers 
The most frequent, though not the only, 
Arabic term denoting unbelief, disbelief or 
misbelief is kufr but the Qur'an contains a 
series of related and to some extent syn- 
onymous concepts. These include iniquity 
(zulm), sinfulness (fisq), arrogance (q.v.) or 
haughtiness (istkbar) and denial (takdhib), 
each of which expresses an aspect of the 
unbeliever’s attitude (for a detailed analy- 
sis, see Izutsu, Concepts, 105-77). 

The basic meaning of k-/r is to cover, to 
hide, to conceal, e.g. the truth. By exten- 
sion, kufr came to mean to ignore or fail to 
acknowledge (Q 30:13; 35:145 46:6; 3:115), to 
reject, to spurn, to be thankless or ungrate- 
ful (Q 2:152; 16:55, 83, 122-4; 17:27; 
26:18-19; 29:66; 30:24; 43:15). Finally, men- 
tion must be made of the meaning which 
today is regarded as the primary one, to 
disbelieve. ‘This signification of ku/r retains 
all the connotations of the above-men- 
tioned verbs. It was not so much trans- 
formed as extended in the course of the 
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revelation of the Qur’an (see M. Waldman, 
Development). According to classical 
sources of Arabic lexicography, such as the 
Lisan al-‘Arab (v. 144), the fundamental 
meaning of 4u/r is ingratitude for benefits 
received (kufr al-ni‘ma). 

Someone accused of ku/r is called a kafir 
(pl. kafiriin, kuffar, alladhina kafara, and 
kafara, which latter occurs only once in the 
Quran; often, however, the Qur'an simply 
calls them alladhina la yu’miniina, “those who 
do not believe”). The older English transla- 
tion “infidel” is now used less frequently. 
The intensive forms, kafur and kaffar, de- 
scribe someone whose kufr takes extreme 
forms (Q 2:2763 11:9; 14:343 22:38; 31:32; 
35:363 39:33 42:48; 50:24). The derived 
form takfir, not found in the Qur'an, means 
branding someone, especially a fellow- 
Muslim, as a kajfir. This is condemned in 
hadith but nonetheless ¢akfir became an ef- 
fective instrument of excluding someone 
from the Muslim community. In the forma- 
tive period of Islam the first ones to make 
this accusation were the Kharijis (q.v.) who 
reserved for themselves the qualification 
mu 'miniin while applying the term kuffar to 
all others. Their example has been fol- 
lowed by many others. Similarly, accusa- 
tions of ascribing partners to God or of 
making anything else equal to him (shirk) 
have been used by Muslims in both medi- 
eval and modern times to challenge those 
whose views are deemed to be deviant. 

The Quran distinguishes two main groups 
of unbelievers. Although at first sight these 
two appear very different, they actually 
have much in common, not least being the 
fact that both rejected the message of 
Muhammad. The idolaters (mushrikin, see 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS) were by far the 
most numerous for they constituted the 
majority among the Arabs, both sedentary 
and nomadic. ‘The second group is that of 
the People of the Book (ahi al-kitab). A third 


group, to be discussed separately, is formed 
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by the so-called hypocrites (mund@fiqin, see 
HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY) who first 
appear in the Medinan period. Though 
outwardly professing belief, they are not 
truly committed to faith. This attitude is 
referred to in the Lesan al-‘Arab (v. 144) as 
kufr al-nifaq, to be distinguished from kufr 
al-inkar (failure to acknowledge the oneness 
of God either in the heart or in speech), 
kufr al-juhid (refusal to affirm in speech 
what the heart acknowledges as true), and 
kufr al-mu ‘Gnada (to acknowledge God in 
the heart and in speech but to refuse to 
act accordingly; cf. Lane, vii, 2621). 


Idolaters, idol-worshippers, polytheists, pagans 
The term mushrik is derived from shirk, i.e. 
associating, in the sense of ascribing part- 
ners to God, which is described in the 
Quran as the only sin for which no for- 
giveness is possible (Q 4:48). Another com- 
mon qur anic expression for this is “those 
who associate” (alladhina ashraki). At first, 
Muhammad’s preaching was addressed al- 
most entirely to the pagan Arabs whose at- 
titude may be described as follows: Not be- 
lieving in the existence of an afterlife, they 
are excessively attached to worldly goods 
and take great pride in their material pos- 
sessions and in their sons (Q 19:77-80). But 
their enjoyment of this world will be brief 
(Q 2:126; 3:196-7; 31:24; 77:46) and their 
possessions and children will not avail 
them (Q 3:10, 116; 9:85; 34:35-73 58:173 
60:3). Although they ascribe daughters to 
God (Q 16:57; 53:19-23), they themselves are 
aggrieved when female children are born 
to them (Q 16:58-g). God shows them his 
signs (q.v.), the wonders of nature, that 
they may believe and gives them of his 
bounties, that they may be grateful but 
they fail to acknowledge that the source of 
these favors is the one God, the creator of 
all things, who will resurrect and judge 
them on the last day. In their unbelief they 
follow the ways of their ancestors (Q 2:1703 
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37:69-70; 53:23) and are loath to give up 
their traditional beliefs and rites which are 
connected with idols (see IDOLS AND IM- 
AGES) that will be of no help to them 
when the final hour comes. ‘They ignore 
the warnings (q.v.) communicated to them 
by Muhammad, just as earlier nations (the 
pre-Islamic unbelievers) had rejected the 
call of the messengers that God had sent, 
messengers such as Hiid (q.v.), Salih (q.v.), 
Noah (q.v.), Abraham (q.v.), Lot (q.v.), 
Moses (q.v.), and Jesus (q.v.; e.g. Q 6:34; 
26:105, 123, 139, 141; 43:7; see also AGE OF 
IGNORANCE; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND 
THE QUR'AN). They mock the believers 

(Q 83:29-32) and are not impressed by a 
message coming from someone who is a 
mere mortal like themselves, someone who 
fails to produce the miracles (see MIRACLE) 
that they demand as proof (q.v.; Q.17:90-3; 
cf. Q 74:52). Considering him possessed as 
had previous nations deemed the earlier 
warners, they call Muhammad a liar who 
represents stories he received from outsid- 
ers as divine revelations. For their rejec- 
tion, these nations had been severely pun- 
ished (see PUNISHMENT STORIES) both in 
this life and in the hereafter, and this is 
what awaits the pagan Arabs unless they 
repent and turn to God and Muhammad. 
However, most of the people to whom 
Muhammad was sent will only recognize 
the truth of the warning and the reality of 
the punishment in the afterlife, when it is 
too late to mend their ways (e.g. Q 34:33; 
39:56-8). Rather, they turned away when 
they were admonished (Q 21:2; 26:5; 74:49) 
or put their fingers in their ears (Q 71:7; see 
also BLASPHEMY). Theirs will be a painful 
doom in hell (graphic descriptions are 
found throughout the Qur’an, e.g. Q 2:24; 
4:56; 7:50; 8:50; 9:35; 21:39; 22:19; 23:104; 
40:49, 72; 37:62-8; 44:43-8; 56:52-6). Criti- 
cism of the pagans continues into the Me- 


dinan period although there the focus shifts 
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somewhat from the mushrikiin to the hypo- 
crites and the People of the Book. 


The People of the Book 
This term (Q 2:105, 109; 3:64, 65, 69, 70, 71, 
72; 75> 98, 99; 110, 113, 1995 4:123, 153, 159; 
171; 5:15, 19, 59, 68, 77; 29:46; 33:265 57:29; 
59:2, 11; 98:1, 6), along with phrases like 
“those who were given the book” (alladhina 
utu I-kitab, Q 2:144, 1453 3:19, 20, 100, 186, 
187; 4:47, 1315 5:53 9:29; 74:31; 98:4, and cf. 
2:2133 4:44, 51) and “those to whom we 
gave the book” (alladhina dtaynahum al-kitab, 
Q 2:146; 6:20, 89, 114; 28:52; 29:47), Is com- 
monly taken to refer to the Jews and the 
Christians (see GHRISTIANS AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY; JEWS AND JUDAISM). In some 
verses that allude to the Jews and Chris- 
tians, the Quran mentions a third group: 
the enigmatic Sabians ($abz’in, Q 2:62; 
5:69; 22:17) but whether they and the 
Magians (Mayiis, Q 22:17) are to be consid- 
ered as “People of the Book” is disputed 
among commentators and legal scholars 
(see SABIANS AND MAGIANS). 

The Meccan siras contain little direct 
polemic against Judaism or Christianity. 
On the contrary, the Israelites or Jews and 
the Christians are presented as an example 
to be followed. This is because they ac- 
knowledge that there is only one God, the 
creator of the universe, who makes himself 
known to humankind through revelations 
(see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION) 
brought by prophets and messengers and 
who rewards obedience (q.v.) and severely 
punishes rejection and unbelief. In the 
Meccan period, the believers are still en- 
couraged to seek the advice of the People 
of the Book who, having been steeped in 
monotheistic tradition, may be able to clar- 
ify for them issues that they do not under- 
stand (Q 10:94). 

This initially benevolent attitude changes 


after Muhammad moves to Medina (q.v.) 
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where he becomes closely acquainted with 
adherents of other monotheistic religions, 
especially with Jews. Although some of the 
Jews converted to the new religion, the ma- 
jority rejected Muhammad’s claim to 
prophethood. This, combined with politi- 
cal factors, led to the deterioration of rela- 
tions between Muhammad and the Jews of 
Medina as is reflected in many of the siiras 
from the Medinan period. Jews are now 
grouped together with the idolaters as 
those who are the most inimical towards 
the believers. Christians, on the other 
hand, who constituted a less immediate 
threat, are presented as sympathetic to the 
believers (Q 5:82-3; see McAuliffe, Quranic, 
chap. 7). Even though Christians them- 
selves — although, according to certain 
commentators, only a portion of them — 
are judged more favorably than are the 
Jews, Christian teachings such as the Trin- 
ity (q.v.) and Jesus as the son of God, 
which are considered by Muslims to be 
distortions of true Christianity, are se- 
verely condemned in the Quran as being 
in contradiction with the doctrine of the 
absolute oneness of God (Q 4:1715 5:75, 1163 
9:30). 

The unbelief of which the majority 
among the People of the Book are accused 
is of a different kind than that of the pa- 
gans. The stubborn rejection of Muham- 
mad’s message by the People of the Book is 
simply incomprehensible because they had 
received revelations before and should 
therefore have been the first to believe in 
Muhammad, whose coming was foretold 
in their scriptures (Q 7:157; 61:6; see SGRIP- 
TURE AND THE QUR’AN). Moreover, they 
shared with Muhammad and his followers 
a number of essential truths. But, they re- 
fused to accept that Muhammad had 
brought a new (or rather renewed) dispen- 
sation and are accused of having obscured 


scriptural references to him. In addition, 
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they constituted a threat to the believers, 
whom they tried to lead astray (q.v.), seduc- 
ing them back to their former unbelief 

(Q 2:109; 3:98-199). 

The People of the Book, however, are not 
all alike. According to the Quran, there 
are some among them who believe (Q 3:110, 
113, 199; 28:52-4, and cf. 5:66, analyzed in 
detail in McAuliffe, Quranic, chaps. 5, 6, 8). 
According to most commentators, this re- 
fers to those Jews and Christians who em- 
braced Islam, such as the Jew ‘Abdallah 
b. Salam and certain Christians from 
amongst the Abyssinians and others (e.g. 
Tabart, Ta/si7, vii, 107; Tast, Tibyan, ii, 543 
Tabarsi, Mama‘ iv, 170; Qurtubt, Jamis 
ii, 166; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, i, 397; Jalalayn, 
69-70; see also AByssINIA). They are, in 
other words, Muslims. Another view is that 
the reference is to people who did not for- 
mally convert to Islam but whose loyalty to 
the true interpretation of their scriptures 
impelled them to profess belief in Muham- 
mad as the one who was announced there- 
in. Unlike their coreligionists, they were 
not dismayed by the fact that he was not 
from among their own people. The ones 
who are described in Q 28:52-4 as stating 
that they submitted before “it,” i.e. before 
the coming of Muhammad or the revela- 
tion of the Qur'an (inna kunna min qablihi 
muslimin), are seen as Jews and Christians 
who understood from their scriptures that 
a new prophet was to be sent and who 
recognized Muhammad as that prophet 
when he appeared. They are promised a 
double reward because of their loyalty to 
two books, the earlier revelation and the 
Quran. 

Despite the potentially higher status of 
the earlier monotheists, those among them 
who are guilty of unbelief will share a 
painful doom with the pagans unless they 
mend their ways. Q 98, taken by most 


commentators to be Medinan, places the 
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unbelievers amongst the People of the 
Book on the same level as idolaters (mush- 
rikiin), calling them “the worst of created 
beings,” as opposed to the believers, who 
are the best of them (Q 98:6-7). 

The People of the Book were offered the 
choice of joining the new religion or of 
maintaining their own religious identity, 
but at the price of a poll-tax (jzzya, q.v.), 
payment of which expressed submission to 
the Muslim community (Q 9:29). This ar- 
rangement was to become the basis for the 
dhimma-system which guaranteed the Peo- 
ple of the Book protection (q.v.) of their 
lives and goods and which dates from the 
period following the death of Muhammad 
(see A. Fattal, Le statut légal; C. Cahen, 
Dhimma; id., Djizya). ‘The tolerance that 
was sometimes accorded to the People of 
the Book was not granted to the idolaters 
(mushrikiin). For them, the choice was be- 
tween Islam and death. Q 2:256, which 
reads “there is no compulsion in religion” 
(la tkraha ft l-din) and which in modern 
times is often adduced as proof of Muslim 
tolerance of other religions, is considered 
by most exegetes to have been abrogated 
by the so-called sword-verse (Q 9:5; see 
ABROGATION) and other passages that call 
for an all-out war against the unbelievers 
(Q 2:216; 8:39; 47:4). Another passage 
which is often considered as proof of toler- 
ance 1s “To you your din, to me mine” 

(Q 109:6) where din is interpreted either as 
religion or as the recompense for one’s be- 
liefs. Most commentators interpret this 
verse as a radical break with the pagans by 
those who had accepted the prophethood 
of Muhammad (see Ibn al-Jawzi, ad, 1x, 
252). 


Relations between believers and unbelievers 
Various passages in the Qur'an speak of 
the attitude to be adopted by the believers 
towards the unbelievers, warning them 
against close contacts with others who are 
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not of their own rank. Whoever associates 
with them is one of them (Q 3:28; 118; 
421445 5515 9:23-45 13:1; 60:1; and cf. 58:22). 
The unbelievers are each other’s allies 

(Q 8:73). Sitting with the unbelievers who 
mock the Qur’an is forbidden (Q 4:140); the 
contributions from unbelievers may not 

be accepted (Q 9:54) and praying at their 
graves is prohibited (Q 9:84). Some pas- 
sages explicitly forbid relations with pagan 
Arabs even if these are one’s own relatives. 
The reason for the passage’s revelation 
(sabab al-nuzil, see OCCASIONS OF REVELA- 
TION) is not clear in every case, nor is the 
category of unbelievers to which reference 
is being made: the pagans, the People of 
the Book or perhaps the hypocrites. Not 
surprisingly, then, the exegetical literature 
also presents many different solutions. The 
unbelievers in Q 3:28, for example, are 
identified once as Jews and then again as 
pagan Meccans (Ibn al-Jawzi, <ad, 1, 371). 

The unbelievers will only mock the be- 
lievers (Q 83:29-32) and try to corrupt them 
(Q 3:99-100). One should, therefore, avoid 
and ignore them and pay no attention to 
their idle talk. Only in cases of fear for 
one’s life may one associate with unbeliev- 
ers (Q 3:28; cf. 16:106). In this context, the 
term faqiyya — dissimulation (q.v.) — 1s 
mentioned. Whereas Sunni commentators 
tend to see daqiyya as an option, their ShiT 
counterparts consider it a duty when faced 
with a threat to one’s life (Tuast, Tzbyan, ii, 
435; Mufid, quoted in Tabarst, Mama‘, iii, 
56; Tabataba’t, Mizan, ili, 153, 162-3). More 
recently, a very negative attitude was ad- 
opted toward the unbelievers, i.e. non- 
Muslims, by the twentieth century Egyp- 
tian thinker Sayyid Qutb (Zilal, 1, 568) who 
was executed in 1966. 

The passages listed so far suggest that a 
passive attitude be adopted towards the un- 
believers. Other verses, however, which 
may be encountered in any discussion of 


jihad (q.v.), stress that believers should exert 
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themselves in the way of God (see PATH 
OR WAY [OF Gop]) in the struggle against 
unbelief or prescribe fighting against the 
unbelievers (e.g. Q 2:190-3, 218, 244; 4:74-6, 
84, 95; 8:15-6, 45-6, 57, 65; 9:20, 81). Under 
certain circumstances, however, it is possi- 
ble to make peace with them (Q 4:90-1; 
8:61). Not surprisingly, all these verses are 
from the Medinan period when Muham- 
mad was in a position of power and no 
longer the persecuted preacher that he 


had been in Mecca. 


The impurity of the unbeliever 
Although at first Muhammad tried to 
maintain amicable relations with the unbe- 
lievers, this attitude changed after the con- 
quest of Mecca. Q 9:28 declares the mush- 
rikiin to be impure (najas, see PURITY AND 
IMPURITY) and forbids them to come near 
the Meccan sanctuary (al-masjd al-haram). 
This verse came to be interpreted in the 
Maliki and Ja‘fari schools of law as prohib- 
iting all non-Muslims from entering Mus- 
lim places of worship and led to discus- 
sions about the nature of the unbeliever’s 
impurity: Were they literally filthy or rit- 
ually impure because they did not perform 
ablutions (see CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION; 
RITUAL PURITY)? Is their impurity a judg- 
ment or conception in the minds of the be- 
lievers? Or are they intrinsically impure 
and contaminating (see CONTAMINATION) 
(Ibn al-Jawzi, <ad, 1, 417; Rashid Rida, 
Manar, x, 417; and see A,J. Wensinck, 
Nadjis)? Shrits like al-Tuast (Tibyan) and al- 
Tabarst (d. 518/1153; Majma‘, 43) subscribe 
to the latter view and declare that contact 
with the unbelievers should be limited. If 
one has shaken hands with an unbeliever 
and the hand of either party was moist 
one should wash one’s hand. Ibn Hazm 
(d. 456/1064), representing a Zahirt view- 
point, maintains the essential impurity of 
all unbelievers but, unlike the Shrts, does 
not prohibit their access to mosques 
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(Muhalla, 11, 162). The Qur'an does not de- 
mand that the unbelievers live in segrega- 
tion from the believers or that they distin- 
guish themselves from the believers in their 
outward appearance; this was a later dev- 
elopment of Islamic jurisprudence (see A. 
Fattal, Le statut légal; M. Perlmann, Ghiyar). 


Belief and unbelief: choice or destiny? 
According to the Qur’an, humankind can 
be divided into two basic categories, those 
who believe and those who do not believe. 
Yet to what extent are people free to 
choose between belief and unbelief? While 
several passages in the Qur’an suggest that 
people are given the option to choose whe- 
ther or not to respond to the call of God’s 
messenger(s) and that in the final analysis a 
person’s fate in the afterlife depends on 
that person alone (Q 17:15, 543 18:29; 20:82; 
27:92; 34:50; 39:41), a larger number of 
verses give the impression or leave no 
doubt that it is God who decides who will 
be guided and who will be led astray. In 
other words, it is he who decides the fate 
of man (Q 6:125; 7:178, 186; 10:96-7, 99; 
13:33; 28:50; 39:23, 36, 37; 45:23; 74:31). 
This apparent contradiction has given rise 
to much theological debate in later Islam 
about the question of indeterminism (“free 
will”) or determinism (“predestination”). 
The members of the Mu'‘tazila school (see 
MU ‘TAZILIs) and the Shits, who were influ- 
enced by them, felt that predestination 
(qada@’ wa-qadar) was incompatible with the 
idea of God’s absolute justice (see JUSTICE 
AND INJUSTICE). Exegetes like the Mu'tazili 
al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144) and the Shit 
al-Tisi (d. 460/1067) devote much effort to 
proving that the Qur’an supports their 
claim that man creates his own actions. On 
the other hand, the Ash‘art, Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi (d. 606/1210) expends much effort 
in refuting this view. The Quran describes 
the unbelievers as people in whose ears 
there is a deafness (Q 41:5, 445 cf. 16:108), 
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whose hearts and hearing have been sealed 
by God (@ 45:23; 63:3) or covered with a 
veil (Q 6:25; 17:46; 18:57; 41:5). Their hearts 
have been made hard or have rusted 

(Q 39:22; 83:14, and cf. 47:24). The unbe- 
lievers are compared with people who are 
deaf, dumb and blind (Q 2:18, 171; 6:39; 
8:22) and God put fetters on their necks 

(Q 36:8). Whether this should be seen as the 
cause or as the result of unbelief is a dis- 
puted question among commentators, their 
answers depending upon their theological 
orientations. See also FREEDOM AND PRE- 


DESTINATION. 
Camilla Adang 
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Bekka see MECCA 


Benjamin 


The brother of Joseph (Yusuf, see JOSEPH). 
Identified in the Bible as the son of Jacob 
(q.v.) and Rachel, Benjamin (Binyamin) is 
not mentioned by name in Q 12, the stira 
which tells the story of Joseph. Of the 
eighteen dramatis personae of this stira, 
only Joseph is named directly. Nevertheless 
the identity of Benjamin is clear and his 


presence in the story exemplifies the effec- 
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tiveness of the referential character of 
qur anic rhetoric. 

Benjamin is referred to on the following 
occasions: When the brothers complain 
“Joseph and his brother [i.e. Benjamin] are 
dearer to our father than are we” (Q 12:8); 
when they plot to rid themselves of him; 
when Joseph, while giving his brothers 
corn after having been established in 
Egypt, orders them, “Bring me another 
brother of yours by your father” (Q 12:59); 
when they say to Jacob on their return to 
Canaan, “Father, we are not to be given 
any more corn! So send our brother with 
us” (Q 12:63); when Jacob responds to 
them, “Shall I entrust him to you other 
than as I entrusted to you his brother long 
ago?” (Q 12:64); and in Jacob’s reluctant 
words of consent, “I will not send him with 
you unless you make a pledge before God 
that you will bring him back to me” 

(Q 12:66). 

Additionally, back in Egypt there are 
quranic references, when Joseph takes 
Benjamin aside and says to him, “Truly, I 
am your brother” (Q 12:69); when Joseph 
has his cup (see GUPS AND VESSELS) put in 
the saddle bag of his brother (Q 12:70) from 
which it is taken (Q 12:76); when the broth- 
ers make an excuse for him, saying, “If he 
has stolen something, he has a brother who 
also stole” (Q 12:77); when the brothers 
plead to Joseph to take one of them in 
Benjamin’s place, since he “has an aged 
father” (Q 12:78); prompting Joseph’s re- 
sponse, “God forbid that we should take 
other than the one on whom we found our 
property” (Q 12:79). Further, when they re- 
turn to Canaan to tell their father, “Father, 
your son has stolen” (Q 12:81); and Jacob 
exclaims, “Perhaps God will bring them all 
back to me” (Q 12:83); and orders them, 
“Go, search for Joseph and his brother” 

(Q 12:87). Finally, after their return to Egypt 


and to Joseph’s presence, he asks them, 
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“Do you know what you did to Joseph and 
his brother?” (Q 12:89); and after their hesi- 
tant reply he declares, “I am Joseph, and 
this is my brother” (Q 12:90). 

Every reference to Benjamin has a role in 
the development of the narrative (see NAR- 
RATIVES): not, paradoxically, because of 
anything he says or does, but simply 
through his rel ationship to Joseph. It is 
jealousy of Benjamin as well as of Joseph 
that precipitates the events of the story 
(Q 12:8). It is through Benjamin that Joseph 
first exercises power over his brethren 
(Q 12:59). It is through Benjamin that Jacob 
puts his other sons to the test, to discover 
whether they will be faithful to their pledge. 
The discovery of the cup in Benjamin’s 
saddle bag in Q 12:76 plays a pivotal role. 
The brothers’ response to his arrest shows 
that they are faithful to their pledge (Q 12:78, 
80). Benjamin is the agent of their change 
of heart. Jacob’s order to his sons to search 
for Joseph and his brother (Q 12:87) leads to 
the narrative’s denouement when Joseph 
reveals his identity to them (Q 12:90). The 
tensions that generated the story at a liter- 
ary level are thereby resolved and the moral 
lessons of the stira thereby confirmed. 

The close fraternal relationship between 
Benjamin and Joseph is a leitmotiv in the 
qur’anic story (see BROTHER AND BROTHER- 
HOOD). The brothers are envious of Joseph 
and his brother; Jacob asks the brothers 
whether he can trust Benjamin with them 
any more than he trusted them with Benja- 
min’s brother Joseph (Q 12:64); when reveal- 
ing himself to Benjamin, Joseph says to 
him, “I am your brother” (Q 12:69); Joseph’s 
cup is placed and found “in his brother’s 
saddle bag” (Q 12:70, 76); the brothers’ ex- 
cuse for Benjamin’s supposed theft is that 
he also had a brother who stole; Jacob sends 
the sons back to Egypt to seek Joseph and 
his brother; upon their return, Joseph puts to 


them the question, “Do you know what 
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you did to Joseph and his brother?” and in 
revealing himself, says, “I am Joseph and 
this is my brother.” 

The Muslim exegetical tradition elabo- 
rates these elements in the story. Quranic 
commentators had no problem in identi- 
fying Benjamin and in noting that his 
mother Rachel died giving birth to him. 
Both commentary literature on the Qur’an 
as well as the Muslim literary genre known 
as the “tales of the prophets” (qzsas al- 
anbiya’) elaborated the elements of the core 
quranic narrative that emphasized the 
positive role of Benjamin and that showed 
the love between the two brothers. The 
later Islamic mystical tradition, inspired 
by their closeness, saw in Joseph’s love for 
Benjamin a metaphor for God’s primordial 
love of the sinner (see SUFISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). See also SCRIPTURE AND THE 


QUR'AN. 
A.H. Johns 
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Berries see AGRICULTURE AND 
VEGETATION 


Betrothal see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


Bible 


While there is no qur’anic equivalent of the 
term, the Quran refers to certain elements 
of this scriptural composite. ‘The most pro- 
minent of these are: Torah (tawrat), Gospel 
(injil), Psalms (zabur) and more ambiguously 
scrolls or leaves (suhuf). See TORAH; GOs- 


PEL; PSALMS; SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN. 


Jane Dammen McAuliffe 


Bilqis 


The name most frequently given by Is- 
lamic commentators to the anonymous 
queen of the land of Sheba (q.v.). Bilqis is 
the powerful and intelligent ruler whose 
celebrated visit to the court of the prophet 
Solomon (q.v.; see also ART AND ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND THE QUR’AN) is mentioned in 
Q 27:20-44. The etymology of the name is 
unknown. The view that “Bilqis” is derived 
from the Hebrew filegesh (concubine) or 
from Naukalis, the Greek name given her by 
Flavius Josephus, is not at all convincing 
(see E. Ullendorff, Bilkis). Muslim religious 
scholars also refer to the queen as Bal‘ama 
(cf. Tha‘labt, Qisas, 312 and other sources 
with variant readings), 1.e. the female Ba- 
laam. The Bal‘ama-tradition features an 
extended genealogy, with minor variations, 
that projects the queen’s ancestors back to 
Qahtan, the progenitor of the southern 
Arabs (Tha‘labt, Qisas, 313 among others). 
The queen’s story in the Qur'an (J. Lass- 
ner, Demonizing the queen, 36-48), while lack- 
ing a coherent narrative, has a clear mes- 


sage. The Sheban ruler, a woman who 
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worships other than God (see IDOLATRY 
AND IDOLATERS; BELIEF AND UNBELIEE), 
must be brought to submission by the 
prophet Solomon once he is made aware of 
her unbelief by the hoopoe, a bird from his 
flying corps who discovered the queen and 
her kingdom in the Yemen (see ANIMAL 
LIFE). The prophet sends a threatening let- 
ter to the queen commanding her to sub- 
mit. She attempts to deflect Solomon with 
various gifts, all of which are scornfully re- 
jected. The queen, alarmed by Solomon’s 
reaction to her initiative, journeys to visit 
him at his court, where she is twice tested. 
She passes the first test, but when she en- 
ters the prophet’s pavilion, she thinks it to 
be a pool of water and so lifting her skirt, 
she uncovers her ankles. This forces her to 
acknowledge — although no reason is 
given — that she has wronged herself and 
she submits through Solomon to the lord of 
the universe. 

The subsequent commentary and exege- 
sis on the qur’anic verses (J. Lassner, De- 
monizing the queen, 47-86) fill the interstices 
of the loosely formulated qur’anic text. By 
providing a lengthy and sustained narra- 
tive, later Muslim writers also added an ad- 
ditional dimension to the account of the 
queen’s visit. From their perspective, the 
queen must be brought in line, not only be- 
cause she does not recognize God, but be- 
cause she violates the nature of the uni- 
verse, which is God’s design. That is to say, 
the queen, who is half jinn (q.v.) and hence 
an unnatural creature, has no plans to ful- 
fill the time-honored functions of women, 
namely, child bearing and nurturing (see 
WOMEN AND THE QURAN). Instead she ar- 
rogates to herself the prerogatives of rule 
in a most defiant manner. She marries to 
unite a divided kingdom only to slay her 
husband on their wedding night (Tha ‘labi, 
Qisas, 312-3; al-Dinawart, Akhbar, 22-5; 
Ya‘qubt, Ta vikh, ii, 222; Tabari, Ta7ikh, i, 
684; Mas‘tidt, Muri, 11, 173; and others). 
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Faced with Solomon’s call for her submis- 
sion and the rejection of her initial diplo- 
matic efforts to bribe him, she travels to 
Solomon’s court to test him. Should he fail 
the tests, she will retain her kingdom and 
with that the natural order so carefully de- 
signed by God will be undone (J. Lassner, 
Demonizing the queen, 57-61). But Solomon 
with some help from the angel Gabriel 
(q.v.) overcomes her carefully crafted ploys 
and in the end the queen, unable to distin- 
guish between a pool of water — God’s 
design for nature — and an artificially 
created pool made from glass — repre- 
senting her unnatural desire to rule — 
capitulates. ‘These themes also appear in 
the Jewish lore of Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba, a body of tradition that is seem- 
ingly linked, however loosely, with the 
Muslim scripture and its commentary (J. 
Lassner, Demonizing the queen, 88-132). See 
also MYTHIG AND LEGENDARY NARRATIVES 
AND THE QUR’AN. 
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Biology as the Creation and Stages 
of Life 


The Quran depicts the creation of the 


universe and everything within it as a 
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miracle (q.v.) of God and as proof of the 
existence of divine power (see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE). According to the Qur'an, hu- 
man life began with the creation of Adam 
and Eve (q.v.). The qur’anic account of the 
creation (q.v.) narrative affirms that every- 
thing has been created in pairs for repro- 
duction and perpetuation of its own spe- 
cies. Modern Muslim commentators, 
particularly those who are devoted to “sci- 
entific” exegesis (tafstr tlmi, see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN), have decided that since the 
Quran makes no mention of the evolution 
of one species to another kind of species, 
the Darwinian theory of evolution is con- 
trary to the teachings of the Quran. Such 
contemporary Muslim exegesis also makes 
the claim that the qur’anic description 
from over 1400 years ago, of the concep- 
tion of the fetus and of its subsequent de- 
velopment and growth, contains details of 
which scientific observation has become 
aware only in relatively recent times. A 
consistent pattern of interpretation, both 
medieval and modern, is to read the refer- 
ences to conception, birth and human de- 
velopment as evidence of God’s creative 
majesty and care for humankind. The 
early life stages and aspects of human biol- 
ogy mentioned in the Qur'an include con- 
ception, fetal development and growth, 
childbirth, lactation and weaning. There is 
also abundant reference to the various as- 
pects of adult life as well as to death and to 
life after death (see DEATH AND THE DEAD). 
There is no sequential treatment in the 
Quran of the biology of human life and of 
the human life span. Rather, these are 
treated in many different siiras and verses 
but relevant verses have here been grouped 
for the purpose of thematic analysis. See 


also LIFE. 


Creation 
The creation of humans from dust (turab) 


is mentioned six times in the Qur’an, from 
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clay (tin) in eight places and from dry clay 
(salsal) in four places (see cLAy). Quranic 
commentators are of the opinion that tu- 
rab, tin and salsal complement rather than 
contradict each other, as they refer to the 
various stages through which Adam was 
formed (‘Tabart, Ta/sir; Ibn Kathir, Tafsiv, ii, 
457). According to this interpretation, God 
created Adam from clay, which is a mixture 
of water and soil or dust and this was then 
turned into dark fetid mud and brought 
into shape. This inorganic matter was then 
transformed into organic material through 
the divine command of “Be!” (kun) after 
the soul (rih) had been “breathed” into 
Adam (see SPIRIT; AIR AND WIND). Not 
only was Adam created from dust but the 
Qur’an speaks of all men as being created 
in a similar fashion, thus signifying that the 
bodies of the progeny of Adam are com- 
posed of various organic and inorganic 
substances such as those found within the 
soil (M. Asad, Message, 520). An apt verse 
that summarizes the process of human cre- 
ation is: “From the [earth] did we create 
you, and into it shall we return you, and 
from it shall we bring you out once again” 
(Q 20:55). 

Stages and materials of human creation 
are mentioned in numerous qur’anic siras: 
Q 6 (“Cattle,” Strat al-An‘am), Q 22 (“The 
Pilgrimage,” Strat al-Hajj), Q 23 (“The Be- 
lievers,” Sarat al-Mu’minin), Q 40 (“The 
Believer,” Strat al-Mu’min), Q 30 (“The 
Romans,” Strat al-Riim), Q 32 (“The Pros- 
tration,” Sirat al-Sajda), Q 55 (“The Bene- 
ficent,” Stirat al-Rahman), Q 77 (“The 
Emissaries,” Strat al-Mursalat), and 9 86 
(“The Morning Star,” Sirat al-‘Tariq). The 
quranic vocabulary in each relevant pas- 
sage, however, varies in both its mention 
and its ordering. For example, the stages 
of dust (turab), sperm (nutfa), a material 
that clings (‘alaqa, see BLOOD AND BLOOD 
CLOT; ANATOMY) and a lump of flesh 
(mudgha) are mentioned in Q 22:5, while in 
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Q 23:12 clay (fm) is mentioned instead of 
dust (turab). In Q 55:14 only the dry clay 
(salsal) is mentioned while the materials 
and stages of dust (turab), clay (tin), sperm 
(nulfa), blood clot (‘alaga) and chewed lump 
(mudgha) are omitted. As with Q 6:2, which 
refers to clay (tin), Q 30:20 refers to dust 
(turab) and to the fully formed human stage 
but none of the other materials or stages 1s 


mentioned. 


Conception and fetal development 
In Qur'an 23:12-4 reference is made to fe- 
tal development and growth. There is 
again reaffirmation, at the beginning of 
this passage, of human origin from clay. 
Explanations of these verses express the 
view that “sperm” and “firm lodging” refer 
to sperm within the female reproductive 
tract, more specifically within the uterus. 
Prior to fertilization, sperm bind to the 
zona pellucida or outer covering of the 
ovum. Following such lines of interpreta- 
tion, ‘alaga could be a reference to this, 1.e. 
to sperm “clinging” to the ovum. However, 
‘alaqa 1s also interpreted by some exegetes 
as “blood clot” and taken to refer to 
“something that clings” to the uterus (M. 
Batt, Yahdid al-nasl, 69). For those modern 
commentators who then extrapolate this 
interpretation scientifically, the “blood 
clot” could be taken to represent the fertil- 
ized ovum or early embryo implanting it- 
self in the endometrium or uterine lining. 
The “chewed lump” could then be refer- 
ence to the cleaved embryo and organo- 
genesis, the “fashioning of bones and 
flesh.” Some exegetes and jurists (fugaha’) 
are of the opinion that “another act of cre- 
ation” signifies the fetus being imbued with 
a soul (q.v.; cf. M. Madkiir, Janin, 84). 

A second passage, Q 22:5, follows in much 
the same vein as the first except that early 
fetal development is further explained and 
specified with the phrase “formed and un- 
formed” (mukhallaqga wa-ghayr mukhallaqa). 
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Furthermore, the statement that “We cause 
whom we will to rest in the wombs for an 
appointed term,” is understood as a recog- 
nition that not all fertilized ova (or em- 
bryos) complete the full fetal cycle. Some 
are aborted and this citation exemplifies 
God’s prerogative and power over birth, 
life and death (see ABORTION; BIRTH 
CONTROL). 

A third passage, Q 32:7-9, makes clear ref- 
erence to the creation of Adam from clay 
and to the conception of his progeny by 
natural reproductive process, i.e. “an ex- 
tract of despised fluid.” The paradox in 
this latter phrase is noteworthy in that a 
pure form, the human being, is created 
from impure fluid (A.Y. ‘Alt, The holy 
Quran, 1094). According to Islamic law, se- 
men is a polluting substance, one of the 
bodily emissions that necessitates a major 
ablution before the ritual prayer (q.v.; see 
also RITUAL PURITY; PURITY AND IM- 
purity). The comment by ‘Abdullah 
Yusuf ‘Ali, a well-known translator of the 
Qur'an, connects this situation of legal im- 
purity with its consequence in the act of 
conception. Finally, Q 39:6 points out that 
fetal development within the womb pro- 
ceeds in three veils of darkness (zulumat 
thalath). The three veils of darkness are, 
according to qur’anic exegetes, the abdo- 
minal wall, the uterine wall and the embry- 
onic sacs which surround the fetus (Ibn 
Kathir, Tafsir, iv, 46; Tabart, Tafsir, x, part 
23:125-7; see also BLOOD AND BLOOD CLOT). 


Birth 
According to Q 80:20, God lets the birth 
(q.v.) of the baby take place through the 
birth canal. Embryological science ex- 
plains this by the sequence of events which 
occur just before birth and that enable the 
baby to be born through the birth canal: 
The ovaries and placenta secrete a hor- 
mone which loosens the ligaments of the 
pelvic joints and softens the cervix. This is 
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followed by uterine contractions, the rup- 
ture of the bag of water, which helps in 
providing a smooth and slippery surface 
for the fetus to glide down, and, finally, 
birth. Q 46:15 also makes reference to this 
process, including the pangs of pregnancy, 
the actual birth and the subsequent period 
of lactation and weaning, Commentaries 
on this verse explain that since the mini- 
mum period of pregnancy is six months 
and the maximum period for breast-feed- 
ing is two years, the qur’anic reference to a 
thirty month “carrying period” is an allu- 
sion to this entire process (Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, iv, 157; Alist, Rith, ad loc.). 


Growth and maturation 
The full cycle of human creation and de- 
velopment is described thus in the Qur'an: 
“It is God who created you in [a state of ] 
weakness, then gave [you] strength after 
weakness, then after strength, gave [you] 
weakness and a hoary head. He creates as 
he wills, and it is he who has all knowledge 
and power” (Q 30:54). Quranic commen- 
tary on this verse sees both a succinct ex- 
pression of the human life cycle and an 
affirmation of divine power over all things. 
A baby is born weak and slowly begins to 
grow, becomes a youth and then an 
adult — this is what is meant by strength 
after weakness. Thereafter the human 
reaches middle-age, then old age and fi- 
nally senility — this is what is meant by 
weakness after strength. In other words, 
during old age, one’s determination, move- 
ment, courage and other faculties are 
weakened (Sabiani, Ta/si7, ii, 531). More- 
over, the Qur’an mentions that it is within 
God’s prerogative to allow some of his cre- 
ation to undergo the entire cycle from birth 
to old age and to end the lives of others be- 
fore old age is attained (ibid., 1, 567). For 
example, according to Q 6:2, the duration 
of one’s existence on this earth is decreed 
by God alone. 
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Death 
According to the Qur’an life does not end 
with death. Death is not the total annihila- 
tion of human life. The Qur'an uses the 
word barzakh (q.v.; Q 23:100) to signify the 
state that human beings enter into upon 
death. Barzakh is a screen or partition 
which separates this world from the next 
until the day of resurrection (q.v.; cf. 
Tabari, Tafsir, ad Q 23:100). In affirming 
human resurrection, the Qur’an asserts 
that all human beings will be brought back 
to life to stand in judgment before their 
Creator (see LAST JUDGMENT). The Qur'an 
contains innumerable passages confirming 
the day of resurrection and the belief that 
humankind will be raised from the dead, 
e.g. Q 22:7. Further, at the time of resurrec- 
tion, an individual’s deeds will be assessed 
and judgment will be rendered about 
whether entrance will be to paradise (q.v.) 
or hell (q.v.) as a permanent abode. This 
would then be the final stage of life, i.e. life 
after death (Q 4:121-2 and 168-9). 


Abul Fadl Mohsin Ebrahim 
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Birth 


The act of bringing forth new life from the 
womb of a mother. The Quran details 
the process leading to birth in the concep- 
tion of the fetus (see BIOLOGY AS THE 
CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE). It empha- 
sizes the sacrosanct nature of life (q.v.), 
God’s knowledge of and willing of all new 
life, and it acknowledges the honorable 
role of mothers (see WOMEN AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

The topic of birth receives less specific at- 
tention in the Quran than that of creation 
(khalg, see GREATION), a more inclusive 
term with a wider set of meanings. Life, 
granted by God (Q 29:27), is sacred 
(Q 17:31). When God wills the birth of a 
child, no human physical barriers can pre- 
vent the birth (Q 3:39; 19:3-8; see ABOR- 
TION; BIRTH CONTROL). God knows each 
person before birth when each is hidden in 
his mother’s womb (Q 53:32). God created 
the first man, Adam and the first woman, 
Eve, and their progeny is countless (Q 4:1; 
see ADAM AND EVE). Humankind is en- 
joined to respect God’s creative power: 
“Men have fear of your Lord, who created 
you from a single soul (q.v.). From that soul 
he created its mate and through them he 
disseminated a multitude of men and 
women” (Q 4:1). The process leading to an 
individual’s birth, more specifically, the 
creation of the fetus and its being imbued 
with a soul, takes place in stages. Q 23:12-14 
is one of several passages that explains this 
process: “We first created man from an es- 
sence of clay (q.v.): then placed him, a liv- 
ing germ (sperm), in a safe enclosure. The 
germ we made a clot of blood (see BLooD 
AND BLOOD CLOT), and the clot a lump of 
flesh. This we fashioned into bones, then 
clothed the bones with flesh, thus bringing 
forth another creation. Blessed be God, the 
noblest of creators!” Quranic references 
to the stages of conception, fetal develop- 
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ment and birth imply that God creates in- 
dividuals as male or female. As ‘Imran’s 
(q.v.) wife delivers Mary (q.v.), she ex- 
claims, “Lord, I have given birth to a 
daughter.” ‘The passage continues by 
relating that God knew the gender of the 
child: “God knew well of what she was 
delivered: The male is not like the female” 
(23:36). 

The role of mothers — women who con- 
ceive, give birth and sustain infants 
through the period of lactation — is noted 
with respect. Muslims are commanded to 
“honor the mothers that bore you” (Q 4:1) 
and to show kindness to parents for “with 
much pain his mother bears him and he is 
not weaned before he is two years of age” 
(Q 31:14; see FAMILY). 

The births of Adam and Jesus (q.v.) are 
treated in more detail in the Qur'an as 
each birth miraculously differed from those 
of other mortals. Adam, the first man, was 
created from clay (Q 23:12) or dust (Q 3:59). 
Then God said to him “Be!” and he was 
(Q 3:59). In the same verse, the creation of 
Jesus is likened to that of Adam, support- 
ing the point that Jesus was a man like 
Adam. Among those who are venerated as 
prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD) in the Muslim tradition, Jesus holds 
special status through the sign (see sIGNs) 
of his miraculous birth. Mary, his mother, 
was given special protection from the time 
of her birth (Q 3:35-6, 42). An angel (q.v.) 
tells her to rejoice in a Word from God, the 
Messiah, Jesus the son of Mary (Q 3:45; 
19:17-22). Mary replies, “How can I bear a 
child... when I am a virgin, untouched by 
man?” (Q 19:20; 3:47). “Such is the will of 
your Lord, he replied. That is no difficult 
thing for him. He shall be a sign to man- 
kind, says the Lord, and a blessing from 
ourself” (Q 19:21). 
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Birth Control 


Avoiding pregnancy to space or to limit 
childbirth. The subject of birth control in 
this sense is not discussed in the Qur'an. 
Rather, the major sources that both medi- 
eval and modern Muslim jurisprudence 
has used to assess practices of controlling 
birth are those of the prophetic tradition 
(sunna, q.v.) and its expression in hadith, 
specifically those accounts that speak of 
coitus interruptus or withdrawal (‘azi). Yet 
verses of the Qur’an have been used to 
support the practice of contraception and 
to argue the contrary despite the fact that 
no qur’anic references bear directly on the 
permissibility or impermissibility of birth 
control. 

According to classical Muslim sources 
that describe the historical period prior to 
the birth and prophethood of Muhammad 
(see AGE OF IGNORANCE; PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN), pre-Islamic Ar- 
abs employed infanticide (q.v.) or infant ex- 
posure (wa‘d) as a means of ridding them- 
selves of unwanted female children. As 
such, it could be understood as a method 
of birth control. The Qur'an condemns 
this practice of female infanticide in 


strong terms: “Do not kill your children 
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for fear of want. We provide for you and 
for them; the killing of them is a great sin” 
(Q 17:31; also 6:151; 81:8-g; 60:12). Later 
sources, however, seem to indicate that less 
extreme forms of population control were 
known in the formative period of Islam. 

Numerous hadith speak of the use of ‘az/ 
during the Prophet’s lifetime and note that 
it was considered permissible. “We [the 
Companions of the Prophet, q.v.] used 
to practice ‘az/ during the time of the 
Prophet. ‘The Prophet knew about it and 
did not forbid it” (Muslim, Sahih, from 
Jabir b. ‘Abdallah). Reasons mentioned in 
the hadith texts for employing contracep- 
tion center primarily on property rights, 
that is, not wanting to impregnate a slave 
or female prisoners captured in war. A 
prophetic tradition that is commonly cred- 
ited to Abt Hurayra (d. ca. 58/678) has be- 
come the most frequently cited justification 
for the majority of classical jurisprudence 
(figh) texts and the contemporary opinions 
of ‘ulama’ on the use of birth control pills, 
ruDs and other temporary forms of family 
planning. According to one version of this 
hadith, the Prophet said, “Do not use @z/ 
with your wife without her permission.” 
Consequently, the prevailing opinion of 
Muslim authorities has been to permit con- 
traception when used with the consent of 
both spouses. 

Breast-feeding children can also provide 
a measure of contraceptive protection. 
Some authorities, therefore, consider the 
Quran’s recommendation to nurse chil- 
dren for two years to be an indirect support 
for contraception (Q 2:233; 31:145 see also 
BIRTH; BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION AND 
STAGES OF LIFE). 

Within the Islamic tradition, however, the 
acceptance of methods to avoid pregnancy 
has not been universal. Arguments which 
have been constructed against birth control 


emphasize quranic texts that affirm the 
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importance of marriage (see MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE) and progeny (see CHIL- 
DREN). Frequent reference is made to 

Q 16:72: “And God has given you wives 
from yourselves and has given you, from 
your wives, children and grandchildren 
and has made provision of good things for 
you” (cf. Q 2:223; 4:1; 6:14.0; 7:86; 11:61; 
13:38; 25:74; see BLESSING). Opponents of 
birth control also argue that contraception 
denies the will and power of God (Q 7:18; 
81:29). The hadith collections, too, provide 
support for this position of prohibition. 
According to a report from Anas b. Malik 
(d. ca. g1-3/709-11), the Prophet said, 
“Even if you spill the seed from which a 
child was meant to be born upon a rock, 
God will bring forth from that rock a 
child.” The use of birth control for eco- 
nomic reasons has been criticized as a de- 
nial of God’s promise to sustain man and 
man’s duty to rely upon God (Q 3:159; 11:6; 
65:2-3). See also ABORTION. 
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Blasphemy 


Speech that is derogatory to God. The 
qur’anic terms that correspond most 
closely to blasphemy are takdhib, “giving 
the lie, denial” and stra, “invention” (cf. 
Izutsu, Concepts, 40, 99-101, 169-70). Inas- 


BLASPHEMY 


much as God and his messages represent 
the ultimate truth (q.v.), blasphemy is 
denial of that truth or propagation of a 
falsehood in its place. 

Blasphemy by denial (takdhib) is the out- 
right rejection of revealed religious truths, 
such as the revelations and warnings of 
God’s messengers (Q 543 See MESSENGER; 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; WARNING), 
and the announcements of the day of 
judgment and the meeting with God 
(Q 6:31; 10:45; 23:33; 25:11; 82:9; see LAST 
JUDGMENT). It can also include the refusal 
to recognize and acknowledge God’s signs 
(q.v.), particularly the wonders of the natu- 
ral world which serve as evidence of his 
omnipotence and unity (Q 6:21; 17:59; 553 
see POWER AND IMPOTENCE; CREATION). 
According to passages such as Q 5:10, the 
refusal to recognize God’s signs is asso- 
ciated with unbelief (kuf; see GRATITUDE 
AND INGRATITUDE} BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) 
and guarantees doom in the afterlife: 
“Those who reject faith and deny our signs 
will be the denizens of hell-fire.” 

Blasphemy by invention (2/lira’) is the dec- 
laration of a false belief of one’s own con- 
trivance. It most often occurs in the verbal 
idiom “to invent a lie against God” (sftara 
‘ala llaht kadhiban, Q 11:18). Similar expres- 
sions that convey this signification are “to 
lie against God” (kadhaba ‘ala lah, Q 39:32) 
and “to say a lie against God” (gala ‘ala llahi 
al-kadhib, Q 3:75, 78). This form of blasphe- 
my calls down God’s curse (q.v.; Q 11:18) 
and is equated with great sin or wrongdo- 
ing (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR), as appar- 
ent from the oft-repeated rhetorical ques- 
tion, “Who does greater wrong than he 
who invents a lie against God?” (e.g. 

Q 6:21). The gravest offense of this type is 
polytheism (shirk, see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM): the attribution of partners to 
God or the worship of other gods indepen- 


dent of, or as intercessors with, God 


BLESSING 


(Q 6:24, 137; 7:89; 10:18, 30; 16:56, 87; 18:15; 
21:22; 28:75; 29:61-8). A prominent exam- 
ple of such an affront to God is the He- 
brews’ worship of the calf of gold (q.v.) un- 
der Moses (q.v.; Q 2:51-45 7:152; see also 
IDOLS AND IMAGES; IDOLATRY AND IDOL- 
ATERS). The Qur'an strongly denounces 
the claims that God engendered a son 

(Q 10:68-9; 19:88-92; see GHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY; JESUS), that God produced 
son or daughter gods (Q 6:100; 16:57; 
53:19-22) and that demons (jinn, q.v.) share 
in God’s divine power (Q 6:1003 37:158). 
Blasphemy need not refer directly to God 
but may simply infringe on a divine pre- 
rogative. Thus, it is held to include false 
claims to prophecy or revelation (Q 6:93; 
23:38; see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD) 
and declaring things lawful or unlawful of 
one’s own accord (see LAWFUL AND UN- 
LAWFUL; JEWS AND JUDAISM). This latter is 
a charge made against Jewish dietary laws 
and the taboos of the pagan Arabs con- 
cerning cattle or crops dedicated to 
various gods (Q 5:1033; 6:136-45; 10:59; 
16:116; see CONSEGRATION OF ANIMALS). 
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Blessing 


Prosperity or favor (ni‘ma, baraka) bestowed 
(an‘ama, baraka) by God; a wish, invocation 
or greeting asking for such a favor to be 
granted to someone else; or an expression 
of praise (q.v.) for God. 

Blessings in the Qur’an, as in the Hebrew 
Bible, partake in an ongoing, reciprocal 
covenant (q.v.) between humans and God 


(Q 5:7). God bestows blessings on human- 
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kind, including the creation and ordering 
of life and the universe, sustenance, pro- 
geny, material wealth (q.v.), protection 
(q.v.), deliverance from enemies, and so on 
(R. Darnell, 50-4; Q 16:66-83; 55; see CREA- 
TION; BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION AND 
STAGES OF LIFE). 

According to the Qur'an, expression of 
gratitude for God’s blessings is a funda- 
mental obligation and failure to do so is 
tantamount to unbelief (Q 14:28; 16:114; see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE). God has particularly 
blessed earlier cities or nations (Q 34:18), 
the Israelites (Q 2:40, 47, 122; see CHILDREN 
OF ISRAEL), his prophets or messengers in- 
cluding Moses (q.v.), Lot (q.v.), and Jesus 
(q.V.3 Q.5:20, 110; 19:31, 58) as well as other 
biblical figures such as Solomon (q.v.) and 
Mary (q.v.; Q 5110; 27:19; see also PROPH- 
ETS AND PROPHETHOOD; MESSENGER). 
Abraham (q.v.), Moses, and Solomon ful- 
filled their obligations to God by giving 
thanks for his blessings (Q 16:121; 27:19; 
28:17). The Israelites are often reminded of 
the special favor God has bestowed upon 
them in the past, implying a duty to ex- 
press gratitude in the present (Q 2:211; 
14:28). God will only alter his blessings in 
response to some change in the recipients’ 
behavior (Q 8:53). Forgetting God’s bless- 
ings, expressing dissatisfaction or “ex- 
changing God’s blessings for thanklessness” 
leads to severe punishment (Q 2:211; 14:28; 
see PUNISHMENT STORIES; CGHASTISEMENT 
AND PUNISHMENT). Gratitude for God’s fa- 
vor leads to renewed blessings, as when Lot 
(q.v.) was rescued from the destruction 
which befell his people (Q 54:35). 

Blessings take place at critical junctures 
in religious history. Abraham blessed Mec- 
ca and its inhabitants when he was about 
to build God’s temple, the Ka‘ba (q.v.; 

Q 2:126), and Noah (q.v.) blessed the ark 
(q.v.) upon embarkation (Q 11:41). Blessings 
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also reflect bonds with the historical reli- 
gious community. It is a duty to bless one’s 
parents, praying for God’s mercy on their 
behalf (Q 17:24) and to bless the earlier 


prophets (Q 37:78-9, 108-9, 119-20, 129-130). 


Thanking God involves expressions of 
praise which are also blessings. ‘The most 
frequently occurring are “Praise be to 
God!” (al-hamdu lillah, Q 1:1); “Glory be to 
God!” (subhana llah, Q 12:108), “Blessed” (or 
hallowed, tabaraka, Q 25:1, 10, 61), [be 
God]!”; and “Exalted be God!” (ta ‘ala llah, 
Q7:190). The inhabitants of heaven will 
pray, “Glory be to you, oh God!” (subha- 
naka llahumma) and conclude their prayers 
with “Praise be to God, Lord of the 
worlds” (al-hamdu lillahi rabbi l-‘alamin, 

Q 10:10). 

An important sub-category of qur’anic 
blessings are greetings, the most common 
of which is “Peace!” (salam): thus will the 
inhabitants of heaven greet each other 
(Q 10:10; 14:23; 33:44). Abraham exchanges 
this greeting with his guests, the angels 
(Q 11:69; see ANGEL), and the Prophet 
greets believers with “Peace be upon you!” 
(salam ‘alaykum, Q 6:54). Other blessings in 
the context of greeting are “May God’s 
mercy and His blessings be upon you!” 
(rahmatu llahi wa-barakatuhu ‘alaykum, 
Q11:73), and “May you be well!” (¢2btum, 


Q 39:73). 
Devin J. Stewart 
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BLOOD AND BLOOD CLOT 


Blood and Blood Clot 


The fluid which circulates in the arteries 
and veins (see ARTERY AND VEIN) of ani- 
mals and a coagulated mass of such fluid. 
In the Qur'an, the terms blood and blood 
clot do not refer primarily to concrete, 
physical, internal aspects of the body as 
they do in contemporary western cultures. 
Indeed, the two terms function quite differ- 
ently than one might expect. 

Except for one verse (Q 16:66), blood 
(dam, pl. dima) is always laden with a signif- 
icance beyond its identity as the essential 
ingredient of living creatures. Thus, blood 
is a metaphor for illicit killing (Q 2:30, 84; 
see BLOOD MONEY; MURDER), is forbidden 
to humans for ingesting (Q 2:1733 5:3; 6:145; 
16:115), is the sign of a plague from God 
(Q 7:133) and is an indication of false evi- 
dence (Q 12:18). The first of these meta- 
phors bears the message of God’s designa- 
tion of humans as vicegerents (sing. khalifa, 
see CALIPH) on earth, the second affirms 
the rule of law (see LAWFUL AND UNLAW- 
FUL; LAW AND THE QUR'AN) over such do- 
mestic matters as dietary fare, the third 
reflects the Qur’an’s affirmation of ancient 
historical details about God’s relationship 
with earlier prophets (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD), and the fourth similarly 
asserts God’s guidance even against the 
wiles of evil people (see OBEDIENCE). In the 
main, then, these meanings reflect themes 
analagous to those in the Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures (see SCRIPTURE AND 
THE QUR’AN). Noticeably different, how- 
ever, is the lack of reference to blood for 
sacrificial purposes, a theme that domi- 
nates the earlier sacred writings, both the 
Hebrew Bible and the Christian New Tes- 
tament. For example, the concept of sacri- 
fice (q.v.) is central to biblical explanations 
of the death of Jesus (q.v.), such as that in 
Paul’s Letter to the Romans (Rom 5:9). The 


BLOOD AND BLOOD CLOT 


lack of this elaborate superstructure of 
blood sacrifice in the Qur'an has been 
viewed by some historians as a distinctive 
shift from the Semitic and Near Eastern 
religious past. 

Also unique are references to blood clot 
(‘alaq, pl. ‘alagat, see BIOLOGY AS THE GRE- 
ATION AND STAGES OF LIFE; BIRTH) which, 
besides being the title of a stira (Q 96, tradi- 
tionally held to be the first stira revealed to 
the Prophet) is found within a series of 
verses reflecting upon the omnipotence of 
God and the evidence of his creative pow- 
ers in the world. Blood clot references en- 
compass three distinctive nuances, all of 
them associated with what we might term 
biological processes: a stage in human em- 
bryonic development (Q 22:5); a gum-like 
character in clay (q.v.) which produces ad- 
hesion (Q 23:12-4); and an ingredient out of 
which God shapes humans (Q 96:2). Gom- 
mentators have universally acknowledged 
the leech-like qualities implied by the men- 
tion of blood clot in these verses and have 
seen them connoting various religious 
meanings. These include the loftiness of 
God’s creation of humans, given the lowly 
and worthless character of their begin- 
nings and the social character of human 
life as metaphorically expressed in adhe- 
sion during the first stages of existence (see 
SOGIAL RELATIONS; SOCIAL INTERACTIONS). 
Such adhesion then becomes the grounds 
for the kindness and affection generated in 
human society. Finally, it is understood as 
emblematic of the male seed “attaching” 
itself to the female egg, implying human 
procreation. By fixing these meanings 
within a larger process, the Qur'an has 
been understood to reflect an awareness of 
human biology and to present a somewhat 
sophisticated model of human generation. 
Some modern interpreters combine these 
verses with Q 39:6, seeing in the reference 


to the “three veils of darkness” a reflection 
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of the three anatomical layers that protect 
the fetus — the abdominal wall, the uterus 
and the matter surrounding the child, 1.-e. 
placenta, embryonic membranes, amniotic 
fluid. Traditionally, such biological specific- 
ity was held to indicate the superiority of 
the Qur'an to earlier scriptures but in re- 
cent years some forms of qur’anic exegesis 
(see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: EARLY MOD- 
ERN AND CONTEMPORARY) have found in 
such passages an affirmation that modern 
science validates the Quran. The intent 
of these interpretations is to highlight the 
Quran’s superior knowledge of the cre- 
ative process and to indicate not only its 
ascendancy over any other scriptures but 
also its superior insights into scientific un- 
derstanding. Hence a contemporary com- 
mentary by Iranian scholars on the verses 
that refer to the blood clot notes, “It is true 
that at the time of the appearance of Islam 
these problems were not known to Man, 
but the Holy Qur’an, as a scientific mira- 
cle, unveiled the true meaning” (A. Sadr 
al-Ameli (trans.), Enlightening commentary, 
125). Interpretations of this sort are char- 
acteristic of a form of modern qur’anic 
commentary known as “scientific” exe- 
gesis (tafsir ilmi). See SCIENCE AND THE 


QUR'AN. 
E.H. Waugh 
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Blood Kinship see KINSHIP; FAMILY 


Blood Money 


Money obtained in compensation for life. 
The qur’anic term commonly translated as 
“blood money” is diya. It is practically a ha- 
pax legomenon, occurring only in the phrase 
“blood money is to be paid to his kin” (di- 
-yatun musallamatun ila ahlihi), which occurs 
twice in a single piece of legislation in 

Q 4:92. The verse lays down the law of ac- 
cidental homicide for which the perpetra- 
tor must emancipate a slave or fast for two 
months (see ATONEMENT) and deliver a diya 
to the victim’s family if the victim was a 
believer or protected by treaty (see GON- 
TRACTS AND ALLIANCES). Both the term 
and the institution may well be of pre- 
Islamic Arabian origin (see PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). The verbal ex- 
pression wdy nfs (fulan), apparently in the 
sense of “he paid the diya for the life of 

(so and so),” occurs in two Lihyanic in- 
scriptions from the valley of al-“Ula in 
northwest Arabia. Under Jewish law 

even accidental homicide renders the per- 
petrator liable to retaliation, unless he can 
escape to a city of refuge, and payment of 
a ransom (kdfer) is specifically prohibited 
(Num 35:26-7, 32; Deut 19:4-6). On the other 
hand, Q 4:92-3 make clear that only acci- 
dental homicide must be compounded 
with a diya. Q 4:93 condemns the murderer 
with intent and unlawful killing is formally 
prohibited in Q 6:151, 17:33 and 25:68 (see 
BLOODSHED; MURDER). Q 5:45 reaffirms the 
principle of “a life for a life” and Q 17:33 
endorses the right of the murdered victim’s 
kin or protector to take vengeance (see JUs- 
TICE AND INJUSTICE). All this sits uneasily 
with Q 2:178, which endorses retaliation in 
kind (gisas, see RETALIATION) In respect of 


those killed, “a free man for a free man, a 
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slave for a slave, a female for a female.” 
Unlike Q 4:92-3, this verse makes no dis- 
tinction between deliberate and accidental 
killing and — despite the best efforts of the 
exegetes — suggests that the person liable 
to retaliation is not necessarily the killer 
but any appropriate person of the same 
status as his victim. It encourages the com- 
pounding of the offense but without either 
the systematic distinction or the technical 
term diya of Q 4:92-3. The use of ada@ (pay- 
ment, delivery) in Q 2:178 1s suggestive of 
the diya of Q 4:92, though neither exegetes 
nor lexicographers make any explicit con- 
nection between the two terms. 

Classical Islamic jurisprudence (igh, see 
LAW AND THE QUR’AN) has harmonized 
these somewhat disparate elements. It sets 
its face firmly against retaliation on the in- 
nocent and insists in principle that “a life 
for a life” means the life of the murderer 
for the life of the victim. It does, however, 
make exceptions. For example, when the 
victim 1s a slave and the perpetrator a free 
Muslim there can be no retaliation (see 
SLAVES AND SLAVERY). It also extends the 
legality of compounding the offense of ho- 
micide to that of murder with intent, for 
which a diya may be paid instead of lawful 
retaliation if the victim’s next of kin or 
protector agrees (see KINSHIP; PROTEG- 
TION). The amount of the diya for a free 
male Muslim is set at 100 camels, perhaps 
a gesture to Arabian origins rather than an 
original statute that has survived the test of 
time. In settled lands, the diya is payable in 
cash. 
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Bloodshed 


Killing or injuring human life (q.v.). The 
Quran bans bloodshed (safk al-dima’), but 
it is specifically mentioned in the Quran 
only twice (Q 2:30, 84). Nevertheless, there 
are numerous less-specific references to this 
concept, just as there are in its biblical an- 
tecedents (see the numerous and themati- 
cally diverse biblical references cited in A. 
Khoury, Der Koran, 1, 223). Furthermore, 
the qur’anic accounts of human creation 
use blood as a metaphor for life (see BLOOD 
AND BLOOD CLOT; BIOLOGY AS THE GRE- 
ATION AND STAGES OF LIFE). God is said to 
have created man of a clay of molded mud 
(salsal min hama@’ masnin, Q 15:26, 28, 33) 
and, in a further stage of the physical for- 
mation, of a blood clot (‘alag, Q 96:2). The 
latter conveys the ancient idea that life “is” 
blood and vice versa. When blood leaves the 
body, it carries life with it (H. Wheeler 
Robinson, Blood, 715; J.-H. Waszink, Blut, 
469). 

According to the Qur'an, “not to shed 
blood” is a divine command that the Isra- 
elites received in their holy scripture. The 
quranic expression of this connection has 
given rise to different explanations by Mus- 
lim exegetes about the binding nature of 
the command. The idea of the creation of 
man (cf. Q 2:30-9) forms the context for the 
first qur’anic mention of bloodshed. God 
speaks to the angels: “‘I am setting in the 
earth a viceroy.’ The angels ask, “What, 
will you set therein one who will do cor- 
ruption there, and shed blood (yasfiku l- 
dima)” He said, ‘I know that which you 
know not.’ And he taught Adam [how to] 


” 


name all things...” (Q 2:30-1). According 
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to qur’anic and biblical understanding, 
God handed over his creation (q.v.) to hu- 
mankind despite the angels’ warning (cf. 
Khoury, i, 222; see CALIPH; ANGEL). There- 
fore, some Muslim commentators felt 
themselves forced to rule out any connec- 
tion of Adam and his descendants with 
bloodshed by insisting that the passage re- 
ferred to another kind of human being or 
to jinn (q.v.) “who lived on earth, doing 
corruption and shedding blood” before the 
time of Adam (Tabart, Ta/siy, 1, 154-5, 
170-1; Razi, Tafsir, i, 265; see also ADAM 
AND EVE). 

According to other sources, however, the 
ethical-religious evidence is unequivocal: 
Bloodshed is related to corruption (q.v.). 
What is meant by the latter term becomes 
clearer with the description of the “work- 
ers of corruption” in Q 2:8-18. Here it is 
associated with the unbelievers, the oppo- 
nents of the Muslims among the Jews 
and with the hypocrites of Medina (cf. 
Khoury, 1, 178, 192; see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD; HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY). 
The “mischief-makers” (mufsidiin, see also 
W. Caskel, Entdeckungen, 11, 27, 32) and 
“their evil abettors” (shaydtin) are “sin- 
ners” who trick God and the true believ- 
ers and have “a sickness in their hearts” 
so that they “blindly wander in their in- 
solence.” 

The second qur’anic mention of blood- 
shed is contained in those passages that en- 
join Jews to convert to Islam or to become 
allies of the Muslims (cf. Q 2:4.0-74; see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM). Hostilities between 
two Jewish tribes in Medina (q.v.) at the 
time of Muhammad are also of relevance 
since they temporarily led to the situation 
in which Jews were fighting and killing 
each other (Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 1, 189; also 
Khoury, Der Koran, 11, 42). In this context 
the Children of Israel (q.v.) are addressed 
directly: “And when we took compact 
(mithag, see Q 2:27, 63; see COVENANT) with 
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you: ‘You shall not shed your own blood (la 
lasfikiina dima@akum), neither expel your own 
from your habitations,’ then you confirmed 
it.... Then there you are killing one an- 
other...” (Q 2:84-5). The exegete Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210; Tafsir, 1, 422) 
notes that it is “difficult” (fa-fthi ishkal) to 
ascertain the binding character of the 
qur’anic command not to shed blood. 
Accordingly, the interpretations cited by 
commentators and their authorities are 
multiple: (a) the ban was issued only to 
Jews (“the Bani Isra’il [see CHILDREN OF 
ISRAEL] and their descendants are meant,” 
Qurtubt, Zami; 11, 18); therefore, they are 
strictly forbidden to kill each other, accord- 
ing to “their” belief and to the word of 
“their holy scripture” (Ibn Kathir, Ta/si7, i, 
189; Razt, Tafsir, i, 422; Tabart, Tafsi7, i, 
297; See SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN); (b) 
the ban is indirectly extended to Muslims 
by referring to people of “the same descent 
and belief” (Razi, Tafsir, i, 423; Alust, Rih, 
1, 490); (c) the ban 1s directly in force for 
Muslims due to their civil wars (al-fitan fina, 
Qurtubt, Zamis, i, 19); (d) “unjustified” (b7- 
ghayr haqq) bloodshed 1s forbidden (‘Tabart, 
Tafsir, i, 298; see BLOOD MONEY; MURDER); 
(e) the ban on suicide (q.v.) is intended be- 
cause an excessive devotion to secular mat- 
ters is tantamount to suicide of the soul 
(Razi, Tafsir, 1, 422). 
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BOAST 
Boast 


To vaunt oneself or one’s possessions. Sev- 
eral passages in the Qur'an warn of the 
dangers of boasting. Boastfulness is con- 
trasted with positive virtues that should be 
cultivated by the righteous. For example, 
Q 4:36 commands serving God alone, in 
part by doing good to others, and by being 
neither boastful (fakhiiran), nor arrogant 
nor stingy. Q 11:10 tells of those who exult 
and boast (innahu la-farihun fakhirun) after 
experiencing blessing (q.v.) in the wake of 
adversity. Q 31:17-8 admonishes people to 
“enjoin what is good and forbid what is 
wrong [i.e. al-amr bi-l-ma vif]; and bear pa- 
tiently against whatever befalls you... and 
do not turn your cheek scornfully to peo- 
ple, nor walk in the earth with exultant in- 
solence (la tamshi fi l-ard marahan), for God 
loves not any arrogant boaster (kulla 
mukhtalin fakhitrin).” The Qur'an, from the 
earlier revelations to the later ones, consis- 
tently warns against boastful people and 
their close companions: those who are dis- 
dainful (alladhina stankafu, Q 4:173), those 
who are haughty (al-mutakabbirin, Q 39:60), 
those who consider themselves to be self- 
sufficient (an ra‘Ghu staghna, Q 96:7) and 
those who are conceited (mukhtalan, Q 4:36). 
Q 57:20 presents a characterization of the 
life of this world (al-hayat al-dunya) as “play 
and amusement, pomp and boasting (tafa- 
khur) among you, and rivalry in prolifera- 
tion of wealth and offspring.” Compare 
this with the early Meccan sira, Q 102, 
which is entitled “Mutual Rivalry” (al- 
Takathur): “Piling up of [good things] dis- 
tracts you until you visit the graves. But no, 
you soon shall know the reality.... You shall 
certainly see hell-fire.... Then you shall be 
interrogated on that day concerning the 
comfort you indulged in” (Q 102:1-3, 6, 8). 
The obvious lesson is that at the point of 
death a person will perhaps look back 


on a life wasted in a quest for material 
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possessions and satisfactions. But the spe- 
cialist of pre-Islamic poetry, Muhammad 
al-Nuwayhi, once (in a 1970 exegesis semi- 
nar at the American University in Cairo) 
interpreted this passage as containing in- 
sider information that would have caused 
the original listeners to nod in recognition. 


It seems that Meccans used to argue and 


boast about who had the largest, most illus- 


trious family, clan and tribe (see TRIBES 
AND CLANS), to the point that in alterca- 
tions, they would stagger from tavern to 
cemetery to tally the departed as well as 
the living members of a kinship (q.v.) 
group. 

The Meccan army that attacked the 
Muslims at Badr (q.v.) in 2/624 is charac- 
terized most unflatteringly in Q 8:47: “And 
do not be like those who came out of their 
dwellings boastfully (bataran) and in order 
to be seen by people, and to divert [them] 
from the path of God.” This and other 
passages teach, in one way or another, that 
“pride goes before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall” (Prov 16:18). In 
a similar vein, Q 28:58 declares that: “And 
how many a community that was exulting 
(batirat) in its [comfortable] way of living 
have We destroyed; now those dwellings of 
theirs, after them, except for a few, are de- 
serted. And we are their heirs!” 

Various hadiths continue the Qur’an’s 
condemnation of pride and boastfulness as 
is illustrated in the well-known saying from 
Muslim’s Sahih: “He who has in his heart 
the weight of a grain of mustard seed of 
pride (Aibriya) shall not enter paradise.” 
See also ARROGANCE; PRIDE}; VIRTUES AND 


VICES. 
Frederick Mathewson Denny 
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Book 


There is probably no word more important 
to the understanding of the Qur’an than 
kitab and yet its meaning is far more com- 
plex than the simple and almost universal 
translation “book” would seem to imply. 
The Quran uses the word 261 times, not 
only in describing itself but also in refer- 
ring to earlier scriptures and to various 
other means God employs in dealing with 
creation (q.v.). The noun comes from the 
verb kataba (to write) and thus can be ap- 
plied to written material in any form — it 
is used for a letter in Q 27:28-9 and for a le- 
gal document in Q 24:33 — or to the act of 
writing itself. It also has extensive meta- 
phorical uses which lead to the conclusion 
that in the Qur'an the term kilab operates 
on several levels at once. Since it also car- 
ries the force of a verbal noun, in order to 
understand fuab it is necessary to examine 
it together with the verb from which it de- 
rives. In qur’anic usage the word represents 
a quintessentially divine activity and ap- 
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plies only rarely to human writing. The 
translation “scripture” does some justice to 
the connotations of kitab but runs the risk 
of reading Jewish and Christian under- 
standings of scripture into the Quran 
which has its own unique conception of 
the phenomenon of God’s writing. 


Katab and dwine knowledge 
It is a commonplace of Near Eastern reli- 
gions that God keeps both an inventory of 
everything created as well as a detailed re- 
cord of all human deeds. ‘The Quran ad- 
dresses its hearers as though they are quite 
familiar with these ideas. “Did you not 
know that God knows all that is in heaven 
and on earth? Surely it is in a Avtab. That is 
easy for God” (Q 22:70). Nothing is too 
small or too great to be comprehended by 
God’s knowledge (Q 10:61) and nothing of 
the unseen remains unaccounted for in the 
kitab (Q 27:75). The birds and beasts, no less 
than humanity, have been recorded and 
nothing has been neglected in this inven- 
tory (Q 6:38), not even their sustenance or 
habitation (Q 11:6). The important thing to 
note in these verses about the inventory is 
the close connection between Autab and 
knowledge. The kitab represents what God 
alone knows: “And with him are the keys of 
the unseen (see HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN). 
No one but he knows them, and he knows 
what is in the land and the sea. Not a leaf 
falls without his knowing it, not a grain in 
the darkness of the earth, nothing either 
wet or dry but it is in a Avtab that makes 
things clear” (Q 6:59). This inventory is 
characterized as hafiz (guarding, watchful, 
remembering, Q 50:4) like God (Q 11:57; 
34:21; see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). It is 
also said to be mudin (clear or clarifying, 
Q 6:59; 10:61; 11:6; 27:75; 34:3), echoing a 
term that the Qur'an uses of itself (Q 12:1; 
27:1). This adjective is not only very com- 
mon (119 uses) but also very significant in 
the Qur'an: true clarity is something only 
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God is able to provide, since only God has 
full knowledge of all things. 

Closely related to this inventory is the di- 
vine recording of human deeds and 
thoughts, both good (Q 3:53; 5:83; 9:120-1; 
21:94) and bad (Q 3:181; 4:81; 10:21; 19:79; 
43:19, 80; 78:29). Everything said and done 
by human beings is recorded (Q 10:61; 
54252; 82:11) in order that retribution and 
recompense may be made on the day of 
judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT): “And the 
kutab is put in place, and you see the guilty 
fearful of what is in it. They say, ‘What 
kind of a Aitab is this that passes over no 
matter either small or great without taking 
account of it?’ And they find all that they 
did confronting them. Your Lord treats no 
one unjustly” (Q 18:49). “And each soul 
(q.v.) will be recompensed in full for what it 
has done” (Q 39:70). Good deeds are said to 
be written “to people’s credit” (/ahum, 
Q.9:121; 21:94). This register is sometimes 
referred to as an imam (leader, example, au- 
thority): “Surely it is we who bring the 
dead to life. We record (naktub) what they 
send before, and the traces [they leave be- 
hind]. And everything we have kept ac- 
count of in an zmam that makes things 
clear” (Q 36:12; see also Q 17:71; 36:12). On 
one occasion (Q 54:52) it is called zubur a 
word often translated as “psalms” although 
it is actually a more general word for 
books, writings or scriptures. It is most of- 
ten God who is depicted as recording 
(Q.3:1815 4:81; 19:79: 21:94; 36:12; 45:29), 
but there is also talk of “envoys” (rusul, 

Q 10:21; 43:80; see MESSENGER) who write 
and of “guardians, noble scribes” (Aajfizin 
kiraman katibin, Q 82:10-1) who know all that 
is done. 

Although the record of deeds is often 
spoken of as a single entity, the final judg- 
ment is pictured as one in which each per- 
son will be handed the ‘itab detailing his or 
her deeds. “On the day when we shall 
summon all people with their record 
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(imam), whoever is given his Kitab in his 
right hand — those will read their kitab and 
they will not be wronged a shred” (Q 17:71; 
see also 69:19; 84:7). Anyone to be pun- 
ished will be given the Aztab in the left hand 
(Q 69:25) or behind the back (Q 84:10). In 
another place, there seems to be a separate 
Kitab for each nation (Q 45:29). The image 
of judgment is a commercial one — a final 
settling of accounts. Like the inventory of 
creation the record of deeds is character- 
ized as mubin (Q 10:61; 34:4; 36:12) in that it 
makes clear precisely the recompense or 
punishment to be apportioned (see RE- 
WARD AND PUNISHMENT). It is intimately 
related to God’s knowledge in that it re- 
flects the fact that God is “most aware 
(alam) of what they have done” (Q 39:70) 
and is a witness (shuhiid) to all actions in 
which people are engaged (Q 10:61). Taken 
together, these two activities of recording 
represent the completeness of God’s 
knowledge of all that exists and all that 


takes place. 


Kaitab and dwine authority 
The idea of writing is also very much asso- 
ciated in qur’anic usage with the exercise 
of divine authority (q.v.; see also FATE). 
The length of one’s life is “in a Avtab” and 
can neither be shortened nor lengthened 
(Q 35:11). One can neither escape death 
when it has been “written” (Q 3:154) nor 
hasten it since it comes by God’s permis- 
sion “as a writ to be carried out later” (kita- 
ban mu‘ayalan, Q 3:145). No city (q.v.) is pun- 
ished by destruction without there having 
been a “known decree” (Kitab ma ‘lum, 
Q 15:4; See PUNISHMENT STORIES). Such sen- 
tences of punishment are said to be “in the 
Kitab” (Q 17:58), as are those meted out to 
individuals (b1-umam mubin, Q 15:79). “No ca- 
lamity strikes either on the earth or among 
yourselves which is not already in a kitab 


before we bring it into being — surely that 
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is easy for God” (Q 57:22; see also Q 9:51). 
It might seem that the use of the word 
kutab in connection with these acts of divine 
authority indicates that they are envisaged 
as being recorded in some kind of book of 
decrees. However, the word is also used to 
apply independently to the decrees them- 
selves (Q 2:2353 4:103; 8:68; 13:38; 30:56) 
suggesting that the usage of the root k-t-b 
(to write) is largely metaphorical. The verb 
kutba (it has been written) is used when 
speaking of various aspects of law (see LAW 
AND THE QURAN): retaliation (q.v.; Q 2:178), 
inheritance (q.v.; Q 2:180), fasting (q.v.; 
Q 2:183) and warfare (Q 2:216, 246; see 
wak). God writes to determine obligations 
on various individuals and groups (Q 4:24, 
66, 77; 5:32, 4.53 57:27). In an unusual con- 
struction God is also said to have written 
mercy (q.v.) as an obligation for himself 
(Q 6:12, 54); this in effect expresses an ele- 
ment of the divine nature. In several uses 
of the verb “to write” there is a very close 
relationship between the decree and the re- 
cord of people’s deeds. God writes punish- 
ments (Q 22:4; 59:3; See GHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT), entitlements (Q 2:187; 4:127) 
and rewards (Q 5:21; 7:156; 21:105). Indeed, 
it is sometimes difficult to make any sepa- 
ration at all between the recording of 
deeds and the determination of judgment: 
“This kitab of ours pronounces against you 
truly. Surely we caused to be recorded 
(kunna nastansikh) whatever you used to do” 
(Q 45:29). The definitive divine judgment 
against evildoers is inseparable from God’s 
knowledge of all that they have done. Sim- 
ilarly, the recording of the time of each 
person’s death is presented both as a mat- 
ter of knowledge and also as an act of 
determination — foreknowledge and fore- 
ordaining are somehow inseparable. This 
very ambiguity suggests that the Quran 
does not so much contain a reference to a 


heavenly archive with separate registers 
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and inventories as it does, in a more 
amorphous sense, to the overarching 
knowledge and authority of God. 

It is common, of course, for qur’anic 
commentators to gloss occurrences of the 
verb kataba with such verbs as amara, hafiza, 
hasiba or farada and, similarly, for transla- 
tors to render them “command,” “remem- 
ber,” “keep account of,” “enjoin,” “pre- 
scribe” or “decree.” They are surely right 
in detecting here a metaphorical usage of 
the verb “to write.” The question then 
arises whether the use of the noun fztab is 
not likewise more metaphorical than con- 
crete. As long as the kilab operates only in 
the heavenly realm it makes little differ- 
ence. However, the issue becomes more 
acute when an effort is made to try to un- 
derstand what the Qur’an means when it 
refers to itself as Arab and when it speaks of 
the kitab being “sent down” and given to 
other peoples through the prophets (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). 


Kitab and revelation 
One of the most important concepts used 
in connection with revelation in the 
Quran is kilab (see REVELATION AND IN- 
SPIRATION). It is several times stated in gen- 
eral terms that whenever God sent proph- 
ets and messengers to give good tidings 
and to warn of judgment, he sent down 
with them the kitab (Q 2:2133 3:815 35:25; 
40:70; 57:25). Che kitab comes with the 
truth so that the Prophet may judge ac- 
cording to it (Q 2:213). It is specifically men- 
tioned as having been given to Moses (q.v.; 
Q 2:53, 87; 17:2; 23:49; 25:35), to Jesus (q.v.; 
Q 3:48; 5:110; 19:30) and most often, of 
course, to Muhammad (e.g. Q 5:48; 7:2; 
14:1). The Qur'an also mentions by name 
several of those to whom God has given 
revelation: “Indeed we communicate to 
you just as we communicated (awhayna) to 


Noah (q.v.) and the prophets after him, as 
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we communicated to Abraham (q.v.) and 
Ishmael (q.v.) and Isaac (q.v.) and Jacob 
(q.v.) and the tribes, and Jesus and Job (q.v.) 
and Jonah (q.v.) and Aaron (q.v.) and Solo- 
mon (q.v.), and as we granted to David 
(q.v.) the zabiir (see PSALMS)” (Q 4:163). This 
listing marks out one feature of the Qur- 
‘an’s understanding of Aztab: It is thought 
to have a particularly close association 
with the lineage of Noah, Abraham and 
Israel (q.v.5 Q 42545 40:53; 57:26; see also 
CHILDREN OF ISRAEL). Although attempts 
have sometimes been made to distinguish 
between messengers (rusul) and prophets 
(anbiya’) on the basis of whether they were 
given a canonical text or merely an oral 
message, there appears to be no such con- 
sistent distinction in the Qur'an itself. 
Some canons resulting from God’s sending 
of the fztab are mentioned by name: Torah 
(tawral, 18 times; see TORAH) and Gospel 
(ijl, twelve times; see GOSPEL); the generic 
al-suhuf al-ila (“the former pages,” Q 20:133; 
87:18) are specified as belonging to Moses 
and Abraham (Q 53:36-7; 87:19). It is not 
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clear that Moses’ “pages” are thought of 
as identical to the tawrat. Although the 
Quran understands tawrat to be the reve- 
lation given to the Jews, it is most often 
paired with Injil and mentioned in connec- 
tion not with Moses but with Jesus. 

The fztab is said to come to the prophets 
by wahy (inspiration, revelation or com- 
munication; e.g. Q 18:27; 29:45; 35:31). 
However, more commonly God is said to 
“send it down” (nazzala, anzala, e.g. Q 2:174, 
176, 213, 231) or simply to “give” it (add, e.g. 
Q 2:53, 87, 121, 146). God teaches the kitab 
to Jesus (Q 3:48; 5:110), gives it as an inheri- 
tance to the Children of Israel (Q 4.0:53) 
and to some chosen servants (Q 35:32). The 
messenger who brings the Autab (Q 3:184, 
6:91) in his turn teaches it to the people 
(Q 21129; 22151; 3:164; 62:2). The people re- 
cite it (gara‘a, Q 2:44, 113, 121; 10:94; 69:19), 
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learn it (‘alima, Q 2:78, 144, 146), study it 
(darasa, Q 3:793 34:44; 68:37) and teach it 
(‘allama, Q 3:79; see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING). 

In order fully to understand what the 
Quran means when it speaks of Aztab in 
the context of revelation, it is necessary to 
view the word within the whole field of vo- 
cabulary with which it is used. The word 
acts as the focus for some of the most sig- 
nificant concepts in the Quran. Two key 
terms in this respect (aya and hikma) appear 
with itab in something like a credal for- 
mula that occurs four times (Q 2:129, 151; 
3:164; 62:2). The role of the messenger 
(rasil) is to recite to the people God’s signs 
or revelations (@di, see SIGNS), to purify 
them and to make known to them the kutab 
and the hikma. This latter term is often 
translated “wisdom” but such a rendering 
fails to take account of the origins of the 
word in the verb Aakama (to judge, to rule, 
to decide). To the extent that hikma is wis- 
dom at all, it is not to be mistaken for the 
esoteric wisdom of the gnostic but should 
be understood as the practical wisdom or 
the wise authority of the experienced ruler 
(see WISDOM; JUDGMENT). Aitab and hikma 
appear ten times together and form a vir- 
tual hendiadys. ‘The term d@ya (pl. adit) is 
used to refer to everything that reveals 
God’s will and ways, whether in nature 
(e.g. Q 2:266; 16:11-3; 30:46; see ANIMAL 
LIFE), history (e.g. Q 46:27), legislation (e.g. 
Q 24:61) or in revelation (e.g. Q 24:1). The 
ayat of God are intended to prompt people 
to reason (‘agala), to learn (‘alima), to pon- 
der (tafakkara, tadhakkara) and so to come to 
faith (amana). The coming of the fitab with 
its dyat provides insight into what God 
knows and what God commands. There- 
fore, far from being clearly distinguished 
from the above-mentioned registers, the 
kitab of revelation is intimately linked with 


the same divine knowledge and authority 
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that they symbolize. The fundamental pat- 
tern (with associated verbal roots) is this: 
(a) As creator God knows (“/-m) the truth 
(h-q-q) of all things and is in command 
(h-k-m) of all things. The symbol for this 
knowledge and authority is Kitab. (b) Given 
close attention and reflection (“q-l, -k-r, 
etc.), it is possible for people to learn (“/-m) 
from the dyat of nature and history much 
of the truth of what God knows and com- 
mands. Yet, they rarely do so. (c) In order 
to call humanity to such attentiveness and 
reflection, God sends prophetic messengers 
(r-s-l, n-b-?) who bring their communities 
guidance (h-d-y), a privileged insight into 
God’s knowledge and authoritative decree. 
They recite (q-r-) t-l-w) God’s ayat in order 
to remind (dh-k-r) the people of them, to 
make quite clear (b-y-n, n-w-r, f-s-l) pre- 
cisely what God requires (h-k-m) and to 
warn (n-dh-1, see WARNING) of the coming 
judgment (f-5-l, h-k-m, d-y-n). (d) The sym- 
bol of this guidance is the kvtab — God’s 
sending down (n-z-l) through the Prophet 
of an authoritative word (q-w-l, k-l-m) to 
address the current situation and the pre- 
vailing issue. ‘This divine/prophetic ad- 
dress bears the name Aitab not because of 
its form (which remains oral and respon- 
sive) but because of its origin and its nature 
as a communication (n-z-l, w-h-y) of God’s 
knowledge (“/-m) and a clear statement 
(b-y-n) of God’s commands (h-k-m). (e) The 
community (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY 
IN THE QURAN) addressed by God accepts 
the relationship of guidance first by ac- 
cepting (~m-n) that what the Prophet re- 
cites has a divine origin, then by commit- 
ting themselves (s-(-m) to following (t-b-5 
t-w-‘) the divine will manifested in the pro- 
phetic word and, finally, by reciting (g-r-’) it 
in their turn. In this way, they become a 
people who are identified and defined by 
their having been granted the Kitab. 

It is the phenomenon of the fzab that 
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unifies this whole schema while itself re- 
maining somewhat elusive. It is often re- 
ferred to in the plural, the indefinite or the 
partitive form so it remains unclear from 
the Qur'an whether anyone can be under- 
stood to be fully in possession of the ktab. 
In this respect, the Qur'an does not present 
the Avtab as a closed and definable corpus of 
text, but rather as an ongoing relationship 
of guidance. 


Ahl al-kitab — the people of the kitab 
It is the Avtab relationship that defines the 
Christians (nasara), the Jews (yahid, Bani 
Israil) and the Sabians (sabi’tin). All of 
these groups are referred to in the Qur'an 
as ahl al-kitab or alladhina itu |-kitab (those 
who have been granted the Kitab; see 
PEOPLE OF THE BOOK; CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY; JEWS AND JUDAISM; 
SABIANS; MAGIANS). The Qur'an calls for 
belief not only in the ztab sent down to 
Muhammad but also in the Kitab (or the 
plural kutub) sent down before him (Q 2:285; 
4:136). It is precisely because they have al- 
ready been recipients of God’s revelation 
that the afl al-kitab are expected to recog- 
nize in Muhammad a genuine messenger 
of God and to acknowledge in what he 
brings the same kilab (Q 5:83; 13:43; 
29:47) — not precisely the same text but 
the same message of God, the same guid- 
ance to humankind. 

It is recognized that the Jews put “the 
Kitab that Moses brought as a light and a 
guidance for humanity” on papyri (gardiis, 
sing. girls, Q 6:91) yet it is not their posses- 
sion of physical books that constitutes the 
ahl al-kitab. If it had been, one might have 
expected an earlier attempt to have a writ- 
ten version of the Qur'an. As it was, a 
standardized written text was not pro- 
duced, according to Muslim tradition, until 
perhaps as late as twenty years after the 
death of the Prophet during the caliphate 
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of ‘Uthman (r. 23-35/644-56; see GOLLEC- 
TION OF THE QUR'AN). The ahi al-kitab seem 
to be thought of primarily as — like Mus- 
lims — reciters of the word of God rather 
than as writers and readers of books (see 
REGITATION OF THE QUR'AN; READINGS OF 
THE QURAN). AAl al-kitab should probably 
be understood as those who have been 
given not possession of but rather access to 
and insight into the knowledge, wisdom and 
sovereignty of God for which the very fluid 
term kitab serves as a symbol. “Those who 
have been given the Autab” are also called 
“those who have been given knowledge” 
(alladhina “iti I- tlm, e.g. Q 16:27; 17:1073 
22:54). They have learned to read the 
“signs” (cf. Q 45:2-7), yet it is clear that they 
do not actually possess all knowledge. ‘They 
have rather been given access to the divine 
knowledge through God’s initiative in ad- 
dressing humanity through the prophets 
(cf. Q 20:110-114). 


Umm al-kitab — the “mother” of the kitab 
Three times the Quran refers to the umm 
(literally “mother” hence “essence” or 
“source”) of the kitab (Q 3:7; 13:39; 43:4). 
The latter two cases are traditionally read 
as referring to a heavenly archetype of the 
kitab, a text that constitutes the source of 
all the particular versions given through 
Muhammad and the other prophets. The 
commentary literature has developed what 
might be termed a “topography” of revela- 
tion that begins with the archetypal kitab 
on the Preserved ‘Tablet (/awh mahfiuz, 

Q 85:22; see PRESERVED TABLET) and in- 
volves the noble scribes (safarat kiram, 

Q 80:15-6) who are said to have revealed 
the text to Gabriel (q.v.) over twenty nights 
and who, in his turn, revealed it to Mu- 
hammad over twenty years. Yet the term 
umm al-kitab can just as well be read in the 
symbolic way that has been suggested 


above. To God alone belongs the essence 
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of authority and knowledge, so whatever 
authoritative guidance is given through 
God’s messengers comes from that source. 
In Q 3:7 this term seems clearly to refer to 
part of the text of the Qur'an: “It is he 
who has sent down to you the kztab, some 
of whose verses are decisive — they are the 
essence (umm, lit. “mother”) of the kitab — 
and others that are ambiguous.” In this fa- 
mously controversial verse the Qur'an dis- 
tinguishes between those verses that are 
considered muhkamat (defined, fixed, firm, 
decisive, straightforward) and those that 
are mutashabihat (lit. “resembling one an- 
other” possibly meaning “ambiguous” or 
“metaphorical”; see AMBIGUOUS). Since the 
Qur’an does not specify which verses are 
which, this pair of terms has been inter- 
preted in many different ways. It is the 
muhkamat that are said to constitute the es- 
sence or substance of the kitab. Quranic 
commentators often understand this to 
mean that such verses lay down the princi- 
ples of Islam; they contain the basis of 
creed and law; they outline all the duties, 
punishments and commandments (q.v.) 
that are essential to Islam (see BOUNDARIES 
AND PRECEPTS). The muhkamat are some- 
times thought to be the abrogating (naszkh) 
verses because they remain firm and fixed 
whereas the mutashabihat, although they re- 
semble the others, are in fact without legal 
force due to their having been abrogated 
(mansikh, see ABROGATION). Other com- 
mentators distinguish the muhkamdt, those 
verses that can stand alone and so require 
little or no interpretation, from the muta- 
shabihat, those that can only be fully un- 
derstood in relationship to other verses 
treating the same matter. The exegetical 
tradition has often identified the first stira 
of the Quran (Sarat al-Fatiha; see FATIHA) 
as umm al-kitab since it is thought to contain 
the essential content of the Qur'an. So also 
the so-called mysterious letters (fawatih) 


at the beginning of some sitiras have been 
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thought to contain in some mystical way 
the essence of the Qur'an. (See LETTERS 


AND MYSTERIOUS LETTERS ‘) 


The Qur'an as kitab 
One of the most complex questions about 
the Qur’an is what it means when it refers 
to itself as kitab. Western scholars have, by 
and large, taken the use of the word kitab 
as an indication that Muhammad intended 
to provide his community with a written 
canon of scripture parallel to those pos- 
sessed by the Christians and the Jews. G. 
Widengren draws on Near Eastern reli- 
gious history to propose that the Prophet 
saw himself primarily as the bringer of a 
written corpus. Ndldeke-Schwally (Ge, i1, 
1-3) argue that, given Muhammad’s under- 
standing that his revelations were to serve 
in place of the Bible as the definitive docu- 
ment of the divine will, he must also have 
intended to safeguard them in written 
form. R. Bell takes al-kitab to refer to a 
document originally conceived of as dis- 
tinct from al-qur’an and which ultimately 
replaced it. He suggests that what the text 
calls al-quran is a collection of recitations 
that was probably closed about the time of 
the battle of Badr (2/624; see BADR). ‘The 
kitab was never actually completed and if it 
ever had any logical framework its organi- 
zation was constantly intruded upon by the 
vicissitudes, both internal and external, of 
communal life. Bell understands the kztab 
to have been intended to be the complete 
record of revelation; it was to comprise, in 
a slightly re-worked form, all the elements 
Bell previously distinguished as character- 
izing the stages in the development of the 
Prophet’s revelations: “signs” passages, 
stories of punishment, Qur'an. It was also 
intended to include the material — the ap- 
peals, regulations and exhortations de- 
manded of him as a leader — unsuitable 
for a collection meant for recitation. Bell is 


largely followed in this approach by W.M. 
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Watt and A.'T. Welch. For A. Neuwirth, the 
term kitab functions as a symbol of the 
shared prophetic heritage, the common 
memory of salvation history which Mus- 
lims now share with the Christians and 
Jews. Neuwirth believes that only certain 
parts of the Qur'an are to be understood 
as belonging to the Avtab — the pericopes 
excerpted from the heavenly book, i.e. the 
dhikr or recalling of prophetic history. 

Perhaps the weakest part of all these sce- 
narios is the idea that the task of produc- 
ing a book of scripture was left undone 
because of other responsibilities and de- 
mands which pressed upon Muhammad. If 
one understands the verses about the kztab 
to indicate that it was the Prophet’s defin- 
ing function to produce such a canonical 
text, then it becomes difficult to see how 
Muhammad could have placed any duty 
above this one. 

Muslim tradition has long understood 
that the Prophet intended the written codi- 
fication of the Qur'an; yet, the traditions 
about the collection and writing down of 
the text are at cross purposes (see CODICES 
OF THE QUR’AN). On the one hand, some 
traditions seek to assure those who trust 
written texts that there exists an unbroken 
manuscript tradition, authenticated not 
only by the Prophet but by the angel Ga- 
briel. On the other, many traditions repre- 
sent the writing down of the text as an act 
of doubtful piety and they portray the 
manuscript tradition as in some respects 
deficient and as dependent on an oral tra- 
dition codified only after the Prophet’s 
death. Neither strand of the tradition rep- 
resents the text at the time of the Prophet’s 
death as having existed in a physical form 
that would indicate that Muhammad had 
all but finished preparing the definitive doc- 
ument of revelation. The scraps of wood, 
leather and pottery, the bones and the bark 
on which the revelations were apparently 
written down seem to indicate that the 
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Prophet did not have in mind producing 
the kind of scroll or codex that was charac- 
teristic of Jewish and Christian use in other 
places. Furthermore, given the limitations 
of the Arabic script (q.v.) at the time, such 
written material as did exist could serve as 
not much more than an azde-memoire to those 
who knew that part of the text by heart. 

Given all this, there remains considerable 
doubt as to whether the Prophet thought 
of the word fitab as defining either the 
form in which the Qur'an was revealed or 
the form in which it was to be propagated 
and perpetuated. Both Western and Mus- 
lim approaches seem to read into the 
Quran what they know of the Christian 
and Jewish use of scripture in other con- 
texts outside Arabia. However, in order to 
understand the meaning of the qur’anic 
kutab as fully as possible, such preconcep- 
tions must not become the sole basis for its 
interpretation. 

At the beginning of what might be called 
the text proper (Q 211-2) the Qur'an speaks 
of the kitab: “Alf. Lam. Mim. That is the 
kitab about which there is no doubt, guid- 
ance for the God-fearing.” Quranic com- 
mentators were rather puzzled to find 
dhalka (“that”) rather than hadha (“this”) in 
Q 2:2, but the majority of exegetical tradi- 
tions opted to equate the two and in this 
they are generally followed by translators. 
Others, recognizing that dhalika logically 
refers to something absent or already com- 
plete, took it to refer variously to the mys- 
terious letters of Q 2:1 or to the stiras of the 
Quran that had thus far been revealed or 
even to the Gospel and the Torah. The 
issue was in effect side-stepped at this point 
yet the question remains: what is this kitab 
that the Aitab is always talking about? What 
is the recitation (Qur'an) about which 
verses are constantly being recited? The 
abiding enigma of the text is that, along 
with verses that are to be construed as 


timeless divine pronouncements, it also 
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contains a large amount of commentary 
upon and analysis of the processes of its 
own revelation and the vicissitudes of its 
own reception in time. One wonders how 
the two genres can exist not just side by 
side but interwoven within a single docu- 
ment; how the Qur'an can so constantly 
refer to itself in the third person and at the 
same time be considered a unity; how it 
can define and defend itself even as it is 
being revealed. 

The Qur'an is both itself and about itself; 
both Aadha and dhalika. Even in its final 
form it seems still a work-in-process, care- 
fully observing and commenting upon it- 
self. This is what makes it so enigmatic as a 
canonized, codified text. What is to be 
found “between the two covers” remains a 
surprise because it does not behave as 
though it were a completed volume nor, 
indeed, as the copy of a pre-existent heav- 
enly document. 

The Qur'an actually rejects certain com- 
mon conceptions of Aztab. It is reiterated 
several times that in the ministry of the 
Prophet there comes to the Arabs (q.v.) “a 
kutab from God” (e.g. Q 6:19, 114). However, 
it is also clear that Muhammad does not 
consider that the lack of any written text 
invalidates this claim in any way. When the 
Prophet is challenged to produce a writing 
from heaven as proof (q.v.) of his authen- 
ticity (Q 17:93; see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), 
he is told to reply that he is merely a hu- 
man messenger. In Q 6:7 God says, “Even if 
we had sent down a Avtab on papyrus and 
they were to touch it with their hands, 
those who disbelieve would have said, 
“This is clearly nothing but sorcery.’” So 
when the Qur’an speaks of itself as kztab, it 
seems to be talking not about the form in 
which it is sent down but rather about the 
authority it carries as a manifestation of 
the knowledge and command of God. 

This is borne out in another situation of 
challenge where the Prophet's critics de- 
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mand to know why the recitation he claims 
is from God is being given to him only 
piecemeal rather than “as a single com- 
plete pronouncement” (jumlatan wahidatan, 
Q 25:32). To Muhammad’s interlocutors, a 
divine pronouncement must, almost by 
definition, be complete. Yet the Qur’4n 
comes only, as the commentators like to 
say, responsively (jawdban li-qawlthim), in 
installments (munayaman) according to situ- 
ations and events in order that the Prophet 
will be able to address God’s response to 
whatever objection is being raised, what- 
ever question is being asked (Q 25:33). In 
this context they quote Q 17:106: “... and in 
the form of a recitation that we have di- 
vided up (faraqnahu) that you might recite 
it to the people at intervals (‘ala mukthin), 
and we have indeed sent it down.” In re- 
jecting the claim that it should be sent 
down “as a single complete pronounce- 
ment” the Quran is asserting its fluidity 
and its responsiveness to situations. It is 
refusing to behave as an already closed 
and canonized text but insists on being 

the authoritative voice of God in the 
present. 

This immediate and responsive quality of 
the Qur'an is illustrated again and again in 
one of its most characteristic rhetorical de- 
vices: the imperative, “Say!” (qué, the singu- 
lar addressed to the Prophet is used 323 
times, and it appears in other forms 26 
times). ‘This is not merely one among sev- 
eral literary forms (see LANGUAGE AND 
STYLE OF THE QUR'AN) but rather demon- 
strates the Qur’an’s fundamental sense 
of itself: it “comes down” as the divine 
response placed on the lips of God’s 
Prophet. In the ministry of Muhammad, 
the kitab comes not as a finished tome in 
which to search for the divine wisdom and 
will but as a wise and commanding voice 
to be heeded. 

The term Kitab, then, does not indicate 
that the Qur’an is to be understood as a 
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closed corpus of text, codified in writing; it 
used that language of itself long before it 
was either closed or written. The Muslim 
community used the same term while at 
the same time preserving the text primarily 
in oral form. The word Kitab rather ex- 
presses a claim as to the origin of the 
words on the Prophet’s lips: they are kutab 
because they come from God, from the 
realm of God’s knowledge and authority, 
as these are symbolized by writing. Writing, 
of course, is a process of engagement with 
an audience. It involves re-writing and re- 
phrasing, emendation and development. 
This is what the Muslim interpretative tra- 
dition has recognized in the phenomenon 
of abrogation (naskh): that elements of 
God’s word are conditioned by time and 
circumstance and so God exercises the pre- 
rogative of amending the text, removing 
the force of some earlier pronouncements 
and perhaps even their wording as well. 
The Quran is God’s writing in the sense 
that it is God’s definitive and authoritative 
word. Yet it is not the sum total of God’s 
word but rather a token of it and a guaran- 
tee of continuing guidance. See also scRIP- 
TURE AND THE QUR’AN. 


Daniel Madigan 
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Booty 


Plunder taken in war (q.v.). The Qur'an 
does not mention the words ghanima or fay’, 
which became the technical terms for 
booty in Islamic law, but refers explicitly 
only to the plural noun maghanim (Q 4:94; 
48:15, 19, 20); the verb ghanima, to take 
booty (Q 8:41, 69); and the verb afaa (from 
the same root as fay’), to give as booty 

(Q 33:50; 59:6-7). In pre-Islamic times the 
terms were synonymous. There are indica- 
tions that in Q 59:6-7, referring to the sur- 
render of the Bana |-Nadir, afa‘a denotes 
booty acquired not by actual fighting but 
as a result of the surrender of the enemy. 
Q 48:15, 19 and 20 suggest that taking booty 
is considered a normal element of warfare 
and Q 8:69 confirms that booty taken from 
the enemy is lawful property. A specific rule 
is given in Q 8:41 where the pre-Islamic 
custom of assigning one-fifth of the booty 
(ghanima) to the leader is upheld. The verse 
mentions that this share belongs to God 
and is to be spent on the Messenger, i.e. 
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the prophet Muhammad, (his) relatives, 
the orphans (q.v.), the needy and travelers. 
Regarding fay, Q 59:7 stipulates that this 
type of booty is not to be distributed 
among the fighters but also belongs to God 
and his messenger and is to be spent on 
(his) relatives (see FAMILY OF THE PROPHET), 
the orphans (q.v.), the needy and travelers. 
F. Lokkegaard (Islamic taxation, 50), how- 
ever, asserts that this constituted a breach 
with the established custom introduced by 
Muhammad and was prompted by his lack 
of means. In Q 4:94 the rewards of para- 
dise (q.v.) are com-pared to booty (see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 

A great deal of controversy exists among 
Muslim legal scholars with regard to the 
rules about booty (see LAW AND THE QUR- 
*AN). Ghanima, 1.e. movable goods taken by 
force from unbelievers during actual war- 
fare, must be divided among the army 
and the imam (as head of state; see IMAM) 
once the army has returned to Islamic ter- 
ritory. The head of state is entitled to one- 
fifth (to be distributed to the leader, the 
Prophet’s relatives, the orphans, the needy 
and travelers) and the remainder is to be 
divided among the soldiers. Only free, 
adult, male Muslims who were present dur- 
ing the battle have a share, regardless of 
whether they actually fought or not. The 
Hanafi form of Islamic law assigns a share 
also to soldiers who joined the troops after 
the battle but before reaching Islamic terri- 
tory. Mounted soldiers are entitled to a 
double or triple portion. The head of state 
may reward certain warriors by giving 
them larger shares (naff, pl. anfal, cf. Q 8:1). 
Opinions differ on whether this reward is 
to be paid from the one-fifth portion of the 
state or at the expense of the other sol- 
diers. Some jurists hold that a soldier is 
entitled to appropriate the spoils (salab) of 
the enemy he has killed, whereas others 
are of the opinion that the consent of the 
head of state is needed in this instance. 
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Opinions also vary on the status of land 
acquired by force. The Maliki form of Is- 
lamic law holds that it is state land whereas 
the ShafiT view is that it must be divided 
among the army that has conquered the 
region. The Hanafis left the matter to the 
discretion of the head of state: He could 
make it state land, divide it among the 
army or leave its ownership to its inhabit- 
ants, provided they pay the khara tax. 

As to fay’, enemy property (including trib- 
utes, the kharaj tax and the jzzya) acquired 
by Muslims as a result of the surrender of 
the enemy, jurists generally hold that it is 
not to be divided among the army but that 
all of it is at the disposition of the head of 
state. See also JizvA; TAXATION} TRIBUTE; 


EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES. 
Rudolph Peters 
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Boundaries and Precepts 


Prescribed rules guiding behavior, which 
one should not transgress. The phrase 
“God’s boundaries” (hudud Allah) occurs 
twelve times in the Quran. It is used 
mainly as an admonitory conclusion to a 
preceding passage of legislation, as in 
“These are God’s boundaries, do not ap- 
proach them” (Q 2:187) or “These are 
God’s boundaries, do not transgress them. 
Whoever does transgress God’s boundar- 
ies, those are the wrongdoers” (Q 2:229) 
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and “These are God’s boundaries, and the 
unbelievers shall have a painful torment” 
(Q 58:4). Q 4:13-4 balances reward with ret- 
ribution (see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT): 
“These are God’s boundaries. Whoever 
obeys God and his messenger, He will 
cause him to enter gardens below which 
rivers flow (...), but whoever disobeys God 
and his messenger, and transgresses his 
boundaries, He will cause him to enter a 
fire” (cf. Q 2:230; 65:1; cf. g:112; see FIRE} 
HELL; GARDEN). Both the meaning and use 
of qur’anic hudid are similar to those of 
the biblical huggim/huqqat, “boundaries, 
statutes (of God)” (e.g. Lev 18:4-5, 26; 19:19, 
37; 26:3, 15; Num 30:17; Deut 5:1; 6:1, 24; 
26:16-7; huqget ha-elohim occurs in Exod 
18:16). 

The legislation in these qur’anic passages 
is always concerned in some way with mar- 
ital or family relations (see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE). Q 2:183-7 reminds the believers 
of their obligation to observe fast days but 
tends to alleviate the burdens that this im- 
poses. In particular, Q 2:187 permits sexual 
intercourse with women as well as eating 
and drinking during the hours of darkness 
(q.v.) before the day of fasting. This is a de- 
parture from Jewish law as it relates to the 
Day of Atonement (see FASTING; ABSTI- 
NENCE; JEWS AND JUDAISM). Q 2!229-30 Oc- 
cur as part of a long passage of legislation 
on divorce and deal specifically with the 
divorced wife’s right to retain property 
granted her by her husband and with the 
permissibility of the divorced couple’s re- 
marrying if the ex-wife marries a different 
husband and is then divorced by him. This 
latter is also a permissive variation from 
Jewish law. Q 58:3 outlines the standard 
means (i.e. the freeing of a slave, see 
SLAVES AND SLAVERY) by which a man may 
lawfully resume relations with his wife after 
thar, a device by which a husband could 
deny his wife her right to sexual inter- 
course in the marriage. The following 
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verse lays down an alternative expiatory 
procedure for annulling the device. Q 4:11-3 
contain detailed rules for inheritance 

(q.v.), one of the most important qur’anic 
legal reforms and a mainstay of qur’anic 
family law. Q 65:1 1s again concerned with 
divorce. Returning to Q 2:229-30, its some- 
what different usage of the phrase “God’s 
boundaries” strengthens the impression 
that his “boundaries” are invoked espe- 
cially in connection with marital relations. 
According to Q 2:229, a wife may redeem 
herself from marriage in certain circum- 
stances by surrendering to her husband at 
least part of the settlement she would nor- 
mally retain on divorce. The circumstances 
are those of likely marital breakdown ex- 
pressed as the couple’s anticipated failure 
to “uphold God’s boundaries.” Q 2:230 lays 
down a corresponding expectation to “up- 
hold God’s boundaries” as a precondition 
for the remarriage of a previously divorced 
couple. 

In Islamic jurisprudence the expression 
hudid Allah has become detached from civil 
law and serves instead as symbolic qur’anic 
sanction for the classical theory of penal 
law. Here, in theory, “God’s boundaries” 
are the deterrent corporal penalties of 
flogging (q.v.), amputation and execution 
as laid down in the “Book of God” (see 
BOOK) for the infringement of specific pro- 
hibitions (see ADULTERY AND FORNICA- 
TION; THEFT; HIGHWAY ROBBERY; INTOXI- 
cANTs). This classical doctrine, with its 
emphasis on scriptural sanction for judi- 
cial punishments, has a close parallel in 
Jewish law but requires some exegetical in- 
genuity to be wholly reconciled with the 
actual text of the Qur'an. See also sIN AND 
GRIME; GHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; 
STONING; GRUCIFIXION; LAW AND THE 
QUR'AN. 


Richard Kimber 


BOWING AND PROSTRATION 
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Bovines | see ANIMAL LIFE 


Bowing and Prostration 


Bowing, an inclination of the head or a 
bending of the body in reverence; prostra- 
tion, reclining with the face on the ground 
in humble adoration (q.v.). The two funda- 
mental gestures of the ritual prayer, bow- 
ing (ruki‘) and the more frequent prostra- 
tion (swi#d) are mentioned numerous times 
in the Quran. 

Many qur’anic passages that refer to 
bowing (Q 2:43; 5:55; 77:48) and prostration 
(Q 4:102; 15:98; 25:64; 26:219; 50:40; 76:26; 
96:19) allude to prayer (q.v.) and devotion 
in general. Other verses mention the two 
gestures together (Q 2:125; 3:43; 9:112; 
22:26; 22:77; 48:29), again evidently refer- 
ring to prayer. The Qur'an does not always 
seem to make a clear distinction between 


the two terms. One such verse (Q 38:24) 
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states that David (q.v.) fell down bowing 
(raki‘an) in repentance but in this instance 
the act was actually a prostration. In con- 
trast, in those verses describing the com- 
mand given to the Israelites (see CHILDREN 
OF ISRAEL) to enter the door “prostrating 
themselves” (sugadan, Q 2:58} 4:1545 7:161), 
the act was most probably a bow. 

Prostration is much more frequently cited 
in the Qur'an than bowing. The use of the 
root sgada in the Qur’an underlines the rel- 
evance of prostration to God in Muslim 
devotion and at the same time reflects the 
reactions of people during the time of 
Muhammad when this act was prescribed. 
The Quran attests that prostration met 
strong opposition among Arabs (Q 25:60; 
cf. 68:42-3) and that pride (q.v.) was the 
cause of this opposition (Q 7:206; 16:49; 
32:15; see ARROGANCE). Later traditions 
describe the haughty behavior of the pa- 
gans and their attempts to harass Muham- 
mad and the Muslims when they were 
prostrating themselves (see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD). On the other hand, various 
other verses stress the importance of pros- 
tration for the believer (Q 39:9; cf. 3:113) 
and that it should be addressed to God 
only and not to the sun (q.v.) or moon (q.v.; 
Q 41:37). The true believer should also 
prostrate himself at the recitation of the 

ur’an (q.v.5 Q.17:107; 19:58; 32:15; 84:21). 
Moreover, all the creatures in heaven or on 
earth, as a sign of their devotion to the cre- 
ator, perform this act directly or by means 
of their shadows (Q 7:206; 13:15; 16:4.8-9; 
22:18; 55:6). Finally, another verse (Q 48:29) 
refers to the mark of prostration (athar al- 
syd) that in later traditions came to indi- 
cate the mark or callous left on the fore- 
head of the believer who performs many 
prostrations. 

Prostration also occurs in several other 
verses relating to the narrative parts of the 
Qur'an. The people of Sheba (q.v.) used to 
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prostrate themselves to the sun instead of 
to God (Q 27:24-5). The magicians gathered 
by Pharaoh (q.v.) fell down prostrate and 
proclaimed their faith in God when Moses 
(q.v.) defeated them (Q 7:120; 20:70; 26:46). 
Joseph’s (q.v.) parents and brothers fell 
down prostrate before him in Egypt 

(Q 12:100; cf. 12:4) and the angels prostrated 
themselves to Adam after his creation 
whereas Iblis (q.v.) refused to do so (Q 2:34; 
711-23 15:29-333 17:61; 18:50; 20:116; 
38:72-5; see ANGEL; ADAM AND EVE). Given 
the strict Muslim prohibition against pros- 
tration to anything other than God (see 
IDOLS AND IMAGES; IDOLATRY AND IDOL- 
ATERS; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM), these 
last two episodes were problematic for 
commentators on the Qur'an and exegetes 
have written many pages trying to account 
for these prostrations. Both bowing and 
prostration were widely diffused acts 
throughout the Middle East, especially in 
Jewish and Christian communities (see JEws 
AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIAN- 
1ry). They were also well-known to Arabs 
(q.v.) prior to the preaching of Muham- 
mad, as is attested in pre-Islamic poetry 
(see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). 
The Quran particularly establishes the 
centrality of prostration to Muslim devo- 
tion and displays various attitudes, which 
were later expanded in Muslim literature. 


Roberto Tottoli 
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Bread 


An article of food made from flour or meal 
by moistening, kneading and baking. The 
word “bread” (khubz) occurs only once in 
the Quran, in the story of the prophet 
Joseph (q.v.) in the twelfth stira. The wife of 
Potiphar (in the Qur'an Potiphar is called 
‘aziz, “powerful,” that is, one holding a 
powerful position [cf. Q 12:30, 51, 78, 88]), 
on failing to persuade Joseph to sleep with 
her, carries out her threat to him and he is 
thrown into prison. Two young fellow- 
prisoners ask Joseph to interpret their 
dreams. One of them (whom the commen- 
tators on the Qur’an, accepting the Biblical 
account in Gen 40:2, identify as the Egyp- 
tian king’s baker) relates his dream in these 
words: “I see myself carrying on my head 
bread, and birds are eating of it.” Joseph 
interprets the dream by saying that the 
young man “will be crucified and birds will 
eat of his head” (Q 12:41; see CRUCIFIXION). 
In this interpretation, “bread” comes to 
have the ominous signification of “feed,” 
the prisoner in question being fated to 
“play host” to predatory birds. 

This use of the word “bread” in the verse 
carries ironic connotations. First, the same 
life-sustaining bread he used to bake be- 
comes the bread of death, foreboding the 
death of none other than the baker him- 
self. A second, related point may be made 
in light of al-Tabart’s (d. 310/923) sugges- 
tion (Tafst, xii, 129; also Qurtubi, Jamz, ix, 
191) that the Egyptian king (see PHARAOH), 


when he intended to kill someone, used to 
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send him a certain kind of food, signify- 
ing death. This suggestion, if followed, 
means that the baker, instead of serving 
nourishing food to the king, will receive 
from him deadly food. Third, in the phrase 
“I see myself carrying on my head bread,” 
the Arabic preposition used for “on” is 
Jawqa which, strictly speaking, means 
“over” rather than “on,” for which ‘ala 
would be more appropriate. It can be ar- 
gued that fawga has been used here in the 
sense of ‘ala (Tabart, Tafst, xii, 128). It is, 
however, possible that it has been used in 
its literal sense, graphically portraying the 
baker as carrying a basket of bread 
“over” his head for this would enable him 
to move briskly in order to serve his mas- 
ter. If so, then the irony becomes sharper 
still: The baker is hastening to his own 
death. 

The fact that the baker mentions “bread” 
in relating his dream signifies that the con- 
tent of his dream reflects his occupation. 
This is also true of the dream of the sec- 
ond prisoner (whom the qur’anic exegetes, 
again following the Bible, identify as the 
king’s cupbearer) who reports having 
dreamt of pressing wine (Q 12:36; cf. Razi, 
Tafsir, xviii, 134: “The dream of each [pris- 
oner] conforms to his occupation”). This 
may have some bearing on the broader is- 
sue of the qur’anic view of dreams and 
dream-interpretation (see DREAMS AND 
SLEEP). 

As we have seen, the use of the word 
“bread” in the Qur'an is significant in its 
context. Its use, however, is essentially lit- 
eral, even when it is interpreted to mean 
food in general (as in Razi, Ta/fsix, xviii, 134: 
“... as if there were, on my head, three 
baskets containing bread and all kinds of 
foods and meals and suddenly birds of 
prey started biting into them”). Nonethe- 
less, in this interpretation, as in the identifi- 


cation of the prisoner as the king’s baker, 
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the influence of the biblical account is ob- 
vious (cf. Gen 4.0:16-7; see also SCRIPTURE 


AND THE QUR’AN). 
Mustansir Mir 
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Breaking ‘Trusts and Contracts 


Not honoring one’s legally enforceable ob- 
ligation to another. Muslim exegetes iden- 
tify a number of qur’anic verses which re- 
quire that contracts (‘ugid, sing. ‘agd, see 
CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES) not be bro- 
ken, the most general of which is Q 5:1. 
Other verses enjoin keeping covenants 
(‘uhiid, sing. ‘ahd, see COVENANT), trusts 
(amanal, sing. amdana), oaths (ayman, sing. 
yamin, see OATHS) and pacts (mawathig, sing. 
mithaq). According to many qur’anic exe- 
getes, the meanings of these terms are 
closely related but each carries particular 
legal obligations. 

Q9:4 and Q 16:91, both of which warn 
against breaking covenants, are interpreted 
by many exegetes as referring to particular 
events in the life of the Prophet. According 
to Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210; Taf 
siy, ad loc.), Q 16:91 is related to Q 5:7 and 
the covenant made between the Prophet 
and the ansar at “Aqaba (see EMIGRANTS 
AND HELPERS). According to al-Zamakh- 
shart (d. 538/1144; Aashshaf, ad loc.), Q 9:4 
refers to an incident in which the Quraysh 
(q.v.) broke their pact with the Prophet by 
backing their clients, the Bana Bakr, 
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against the clients of the Prophet, the 
Bani Khuza‘a (see CLIENTS AND GLIENT- 
AGE} TRIBES AND CLANS). Qur’anic exe- 
getes ordinarily claim that the Prophet’s 
breaking of his contract in this case is a 
justifiable exception because the unbeliev- 
ers with whom he had contracted did not 
uphold their end of the contract. 

Concerning the most general verse about 
breaking contracts, Q 5:1, there is exegetical 
disagreement. Some exegetes disagree con- 
cerning the scope of Q 5:1. Ibn al-‘Arabi 
(d. 543/1148; Ahkam, ad loc.) mentions a 
number of different interpretations, each 
associated with the name of a particular 
early commentator: Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/ 
686-8) says the injunction to fulfill all con- 
tracts is coterminous with that of fulfilling 
all covenants; Qatada (d. 117/735) says it 
refers only to keeping alliances (ahldf, sing. 
hilf) made in the period before Islam. Ac- 
cording to Zayd b. Aslam, Q 5:1 includes 
keeping all contracts of marriage, partner- 
ship, sales, oaths, covenants and treaties. 
Interpreting the verse as applying only to 
divine-human relations and not to agree- 
ments among people, al-Zajjaj (d. 311/923) 
says Q 5:1 commands keeping all contracts 
made between God and humanity. The 
most general opinion is that of al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923), who reports (Tafsir, ad loc.) 
that the order to fulfill all contracts entails 
fulfilling all obligations (fara7d) incumbent 
on Muslims. 

In his exegesis of Q 23:8, al-Qurtubit 
(d. 671/1272; Jamis ad loc.) repeats this 
comprehensive understanding when he re- 
marks that keeping trusts and covenants 
includes all that for which people are re- 
sponsible in the matters of religion and in 
matters of this world, in both speech and 
deed. An inclusive understanding finds ad- 
ditional confirmation in the hadith litera- 
ture. It is reported in several of the stand- 


ard collections of prophetic hadith that all 
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people who act treacherously, i.e. not keep- 
ing their agreements, will be held account- 
able for this on the day of judgment (see 
Bukhari, Sahih, 9:72; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 
2:70; Tirmidhi, Sahih, 2191; Ibn Maja, 
2872-2873; Nasa’, Sunan, 6:180; see LAST 
JUDGMENT). 

Moving on to other relevant qur’anic ref- 
erences, Q 13:20 and the verse repeated in 
Q 23:8 and 70:32 seem to contain a slight 
variation on the qur’anic understanding of 
keeping covenants, which is in line with 
that of the hadith collections. In Q 13:20 
fulfilling the covenant of God and not 
breaking the pact are listed along with 
other attributes of the people who will en- 
ter the gardens of paradise (see GARDEN; 
PARADISE), thus providing a positive ob- 
verse to the judgment scenarios already 
mentioned. Keeping covenants and trusts 
is also listed in the context of the attributes 
given in Q 2371-11 and Q 70:22-35 of those 
who will enter paradise. (See REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT.) 

Note also that there are structural paral- 
lels among the three lists in Q 13:19-23, 
23:1-11, and 70:22-35. Each list includes a 
ritual obligation or contract with God such 
as the requirement to pray or give alms 
(Q 13:22; 23:2, 4, 9; 70:34; See ALMSGIVING; 
PRAYER). Each list includes marriage and 
family obligations including the restriction 
of sex to properly contracted contexts 
(Q 13:21-2; 235-7; 70:29-31; see ABSTI- 
NENCGE; GHASTITY; SEX AND SEXUALITY; 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE). At least two of 
the lists have reference to giving upright 
testimony (Q 70:33) and not engaging in 
idle talk (Q 23:3). Q 13:22 mentions repelling 
evil with good in this context. In comment- 
ing upon these lists, Ibn Kathir (d. 774/ 
1373; Lafsix, ad loc.) reports that the con- 
nection between these social and religious 
contracts and the requirement of keeping 


such obligations, reflects the obligation 
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arising from the “trust” accepted by Adam 
(see ADAM AND EVE) from God in Q 33:72. 
This trust, rejected by the heavens, earth 
and mountains, signifies the obligation to 
serve God when given the freedom to 


choose between good and evil (q.v.). 
Brannon M. Wheeler 
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Bridewealth 


The obligatory payment of a sum of 
money by the groom to the bride as stipu- 
lated in the marriage contract, a sum 
which in turn becomes her property. Mod- 
ern English usage has shown a preference 
for the term bridewealth or marriage pay- 
ment over the earlier term “dowry” (cf. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 1996, s.v. “bride- 
wealth” and “dowry”). In the Qur'an three 
different words are used for the concept: ar 
(reward), farida (legal obligation) and saduqa 
(nuptial gift). 

Several aspects of bridewealth are treated 
in the Qur'an: (1) The payment of bride- 
wealth is a prerequisite of marriage (the 
term used is qr in Q 4:24, 253 5:53 33:50) In 
Q 60:10, for instance, it is stated that 
“There is no fault for you to marry them 
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when you have given them their rewards.” 
(2) The bridewealth becomes the property 
of the bride. This is an obvious conclusion 
from Q 4:4 where men are asked to “give 
the women their nuptial gifts (saduqdl) as a 
present (nihlatan)” to which they no longer 
have any rights except any portion volun- 
tarily renounced by the woman (cf. also 
Q 4:20). Such possible post-marriage ar- 
rangements between spouses concerning 
the bridewealth are also mentioned in 
Q 4:24 and 2:237. (3) There is a relation be- 
tween bridewealth and marital intercourse 
(Q 4:21 and 24). According to Q 2:236-7 the 
full amount of the bridewealth has to be 
given only when marital intercourse has 
occurred (see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE). 
The qur’anic concept of bridewealth and 
the terms used for it differ substantially 
from pre-Islamic Arab custom (see PRE- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). In old 
Arabic poetry (see POETS AND POETRY) the 
bridewealth is called mahr and was given 
to the father or male relatives of the 
bride (cf. also Q 60:10 and Farra’, Ma ‘ani, 
i, 256). The bride may also have received 
from the groom a gift called sadag which 
was, however, of much lesser value. Similar 
customs were known in ancient Israel (cf. 
Gen 34:12; Exod 22:16; 1 Sam 18:25). The 
Quran, on the contrary, reserves the bride- 
wealth for the married woman herself and 
gives her the sole right of disposal. This 
must have constituted an innovation in 
Arabic-Islamic society, as suggested by two 
facts: 1) the avoidance of the term mahr in 
the extensive terminology concerning 
bridewealth in the Qur’an; and 2) the 
quranic idea that the bridewealth is a 
compensation for the permission to have 
sexual intercourse (not a compensation for 
the loss of a potentially productive mem- 
ber of a clan as mahr was probably consid- 
ered in pre-Islamic Arab tribal society) 
and, related to this idea, the choice of the 


term gr (reward). 
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The amount to be given as bridewealth is 
not stipulated in the Quran. In Arab soci- 
ety it depended on the bride’s social status. 
It is unknown whether the qintar (of silver 
or gold?) mentioned in Q 4:20 should be 
considered as an average measure of 
bridewealth among the wealthier follow- 
ers of Muhammad or as a very large one 
(cf. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, al-Musannaf, vi, no. 
10420). 

In early Islamic legal discussion on bride- 
wealth the qur’anic discussion of the sub- 
ject forms the point of departure (see LAw 
AND THE QUR’AN). In this discussion, how- 
ever, many questions left unanswered in 
the Qur’an are also tackled, such as the 
lower and upper limits of bridewealth, the 
date of payment, the possibility of pay- 
ment by installments and so on. It is re- 
markable that in early legal discussions 
the qur’anic terms for bridewealth are not 
used at all. The most favored term is sadaq 
(bridewealth) with mahr as a synonym oc- 


curring less frequently. 
Harald Motzki 
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Brocade see MATERIAL CULTURE AND 
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BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD 
Brother and Brotherhood 


The term brother (akh) is used in the 
Quran in several senses: in its strict biolog- 
ical sense; in several partly metaphorical 
senses, especially to indicate membership 
in a genealogical group; and, in a more ex- 
tended metaphorical sense, to indicate 
membership in a group united by a shared 
belief. There are verses in the Qur’an that 
indicate that the sense of community and 
mutual respect, concern and aid implied 
by brotherhood in this extended, meta- 
phorical sense can unite not only Muslims 
but any humans who do virtuous acts in re- 
sponse to God’s expectations of them (see 
GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN; 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). 

Brother, in its literal sense, a male who 
shares one or both parents with another 
sibling, is the object of several verses with 
legal implications. A brother is within the 
closer degrees of kinship (q.v.) and there- 
fore both forbidden to marry the daughter 
of his brother (Q 4:23) and allowed to see 
his sisters dressed less formally than would 
be proper before men not in close kin rela- 
tion or considered likely to see them as sex- 
ually desirable (Q 24:31; compare Q 33:55 
on the Prophet’s wives; see WIVES OF THE 
PROPHET; SEX AND SEXUALITY; SOCIAL 
INTERACTIONS). Since Q 4:23 also forbids a 
“milk sister” to marry a biologically unre- 
lated male suckled by the same mother, 
specialists in Islamic law have usually in- 
cluded the milk brother as well as the milk 
sister and milk mother in most of the legal 
rulings that regulate marriageability and 
acceptable private association. The brother 
also has a fixed position in entitlement to 
inheritance (q.v.; Q 4:176 and Q 4:11, in 
which “brothers” (ikhwa) is generally un- 
derstood to mean both brothers and sisters; 
see SISTER). The brother is referred to as 
the archetype of the wali l-dam, the next of 
kin with the right to demand retaliation 
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(q.v.) for a deliberately slain kinsman or to 
settle for blood money (Q 2:178; see BLOOD 
MONEY; MURDER). 

The most important “blood” brothers 
who figure in the Qur'an are Cain and 
Abel, (who are referred to, but not men- 
tioned by name; see CAIN AND ABEL), the 
brothers of Joseph (q.v.; see also BENJAMIN), 
and Moses (q.v.) and Aaron (Haran, see 
AARON). It is interesting that a figure so 
centrally important as Moses has a brother 
who is specifically called both a “prophet” 
(nabi, Q 19:53) and a messenger (rasil, 

Q 20:47; see MESSENGER) of the Lord and 
who could, like his brother, receive divine 
inspiration (wahy, Q 10:87; see REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION) as well as miraculous 
signs (Zl, Q 23:45; 20:42; see SIGNS). 
Moses, whose speech is hard to under- 
stand, has asked God to give him Aaron, 
his brother, as a “helper” (wazir) from his 
family (Q 20:29-303 25:35; 28:35). More- 
over, both Moses and Aaron are given 
sultan, a word usually understood to mean 
authority, power and authoritative proof 
(Q 28:35; and 23:45, in which the phrase 

is sultan mubin, “clear authority”). 

The simultaneous appearance of two 
prophet brothers among one people raised, 
for later generations, questions about the 
nature of prophethood (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). The Quran seems to con- 
tain a two-fold explanation of the need for 
both prophets: namely, the rebelliousness 
of the Israelites towards Moses and his re- 
sultant need of Aaron’s help, and the assis- 
tance Moses needs in circumventing his 
difficulty in speech. ‘Thus when Moses or- 
ders them to enter the Holy Land and they 
refuse, Moses prays: “My Lord, I control 
only myself and my brother. Distinguish us 
(or “distance us”) from such perverse peo- 
ple” (Q 5:25). Yet one might argue that God 
could have given Moses the gifts of speech 
and authority that would have freed him 
from the need of a prophet-brother. 
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A further problem is raised by Aaron’s 
presence when the calf (see GALF OF 
GOLD) was made to be an object of wor- 
ship while Moses was absent and receiving 
the law on Mount Sinai (q.v.), especially 
as Moses had told Aaron, “Be my deputy 
among my people, act righteously and do 
not follow the path of the perverse” 

(Q 7:142). That Moses on his return at least 
pretends to hold his brother responsible is 
shown by the words: “He [Moses] took his 
brother by the head, pulling him toward 
himself” (Q 7:150). Hence Aaron says in ex- 
planation: “O son of my mother, the peo- 
ple have humiliated me [or, “thought me to 
be weak”] and almost killed me. So do not 
let my enemies gloat over me nor place 
me among the wrongdoers” (Q 7:150). 
Moses then prays for both himself and 

his brother: “O Lord, forgive me and my 
brother and cause us to enter in your 
mercy” (Q.7:151). Alongside all of these 
problems was the problem of the appar- 
ent sin of Moses in killing a man (Q 20:40; 
26:14; 26:19). These verses offered rich 
material for the speculation of later Mus- 
lim thinkers on the sinlessness, the degree 
of foreknowledge (or reasons for with- 
holding foreknowledge) and the timing of 
divinely ordained persuasive miracles that 
God might grant his prophets (see IMPEC- 
CABILITY AND INFALLIBILITY; MIRACLE). 

The commentators by and large avoid 
this discussion. Al-Tabart (d. 310/923) ex- 
plains that “From our mercy we gave [Mo- 
ses] his brother Aaron as a prophet (nabi)” 
(Q 19:53) means: “We supported and helped 
him [Moses] through his [Aaron’s] proph- 
ethood” (Tafsir, xvi, 95). Al-Tabart (Ta/sir, 
xvi, 160) also implies that Aaron’s station is 
in answer to Moses’ prayers (which, per- 
haps, God anticipated) when Moses asks 
God to give him his brother Aaron as a vi- 
zier (wazir) and says: “Let him share in my 
mission (am7z)” (Q 20:32). Moses is saying, 
al-‘Tabari explains, “Make him a prophet 
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just as you made me a prophet.” Al- 
Baydawi (d. ca. 716/1316-7) seems to be ex- 
plaining Aaron’s inability to stop the wor- 
ship of the calf — and also, perhaps, to be 
justifying Aaron as a second prophet — 
when he says that Aaron was three years 
older than Moses and was “a mild-tem- 
pered and tractable person, better loved by 
the people of Israel” (Anwar, i, 345). Yet 
often, even when the verse refers to pro- 
phetic traits possessed by both brothers, 
the commentators remain principally in- 
terested in Moses. Thus, in discussing the 
“miraculous signs” mentioned in Q 23:45, 
Tafsir al-Jalalayn (450) only refers to the 
miracles of Moses since Aaron plays such a 
subordinate role in the narrative of their 
lives. Nevertheless, as al-Tasi (d. 460/1067) 
explains (Tibydn, iv, 532), when Moses went 
up Mount Sinai he was able to order 
Aaron to be his deputy even though God 
had sent Aaron as a prophet with a mission 
(nabi mursal) because Moses had leadership 
(riyasa) over Aaron as well as over all of the 
rest of the religious community (wmma) to 
whom Moses brought revelation. Interest- 
ingly, the swltan given to Moses and Aaron 
is understood by several commentators 

to mean huga, “argument (for a case)” (e.g. 
Tabart, Tafsir, xx, 76; see PROOF). Al- 
Baydawi (d. ca. 716/1316-7) interprets sultan 
mubin (Q 23:45), 11 which mubin would ordi- 
narily be understood to mean “manifestly 
clear,” as “a manifestly clear argument, 
compelling to the one who opposes it” and 
says that it may mean such miraculous 
signs as Moses’ staff which turned into a 
snake (Anwar, ad loc.). Incidentally, the use 
of terms such as sultan and wazir, later to 
become political terms frequently used in 
the Islamic world, caused the verses on 
Moses and Aaron to be examined in the 
light of this use (see AUTHORITY). The ex- 
ample of Aaron as an “infallible” aide sent 
to help Moses was of importance to some 
Shris in understanding the role of ‘Ali (see 
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“ALI B. ABI TALIB) and other imams (see 
SHI'ISM AND THE QUR’AN; IMAM). 

Very common in the Qur'an is the largely 
metaphorical use of “brother” to mean 
members of a tribe or people (see TRIBES 
AND CLANS) especially (though not exclu- 
sively) in connection with three of the so- 
called “Arabian” prophets sent by God to 
their people. Hid (q.v.) is the “brother” of 
the ‘Ad (q.v.; Q7:65; 11:50; 26:124; 46:21), 
Salih (q.v.) is the brother of the Thamid 
(q.v5 Q7:733 11:61; 267142; 27:45) and 
Shu‘ayb (q.v.) is the brother of Midian 
(q.v.35 Q 7:85; 11:84; 29:36). Similarly, Noah 
(q.v.) 1s the brother of the “people” or 
“tribe” (qawm) of Noah (Q 26:105-6). Lot 
(q.v.) 1s the brother of the gawm of Lot 
(Q 26:160-1); and, correspondingly, “the 
brothers (tkhwan) of Lot” (meaning the 
people of Lot) are listed among those peo- 
ples who rejected messengers sent by God 
(Q 50:13). Al-Raghib al-Isfahani (d. early 
5th/1ith cent.; Mufradat, 68, under the 
heading “akh”) says that brother is used in 
these verses to convey that the compassion 
that such a messenger has for his people is 
just as that which a brother has for his 
brother. In a parallel usage the kin of 
Mary (q.v.) address her as “sister of Aaron” 
(Q 19:28). 

There are a few verses that bridge or par- 
tially indicate the transference of “bro- 
ther” from its literal or partly metaphorical 
use (as when it means kinsman) to its full 
metaphorical sense. A striking example of 
the use of the emotional closeness implied 
by brotherhood is the simile which warns 
the believers to avoid suspicion, spying and 
speaking ill of each other, for: “Would one 
of you like to eat the flesh of his dead 
brother? For you would have a horror of 
such things” (Q 49:12). The believers are 
told if they “become mixed” with orphans 
(q.v.), “they become your brothers (tkhwa- 
nukum)” (Q 2:220). Tafsir al-Falalayn (46) 


echoes many commentaries in saying that 
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“brothers” here means “brothers in reli- 
gion”; but, like many other commentaries, 
it implies that such acceptance means ac- 
ceptance in a quasi-familial relationship, 
“For it is customary for a brother to mingle 
his expenses with his brothers, so you 
should act in this way [with such or- 
phans].” Similarly, it is said of adoptive 
children that they should keep the names 
of their fathers “but if you do not know 
their fathers, then they are your brothers 
(tkhwanukum) in religion (din) and your 
friends/clients/protegés (mawaili)” (Q 33:53 
see CLIENTS AND GLIENTAGE). 

While several verses attest that biological 
kinship, including brotherhood, is less im- 
portant than spiritual kinship, the verse fol- 
lowing the discussion of adoption shows 
that for legal purposes real brotherhood is 
still the measure relevant to inheritance 
and kindred matters: “Blood relatives are 
closer to each other in God’s book than to 
the believers and the emigrants. If (never- 
theless) you act with goodness toward those 
affiliated with you (awliya tkum), that is set 
down in the Book (q.v.)” (33:6). This verse 
is said by virtually all the commentators to 
confirm the abrogation of the mu akhat, the 
adoption of each other as brothers by the 
Meccan Emigrants (muhdiriin) and certain 
members of the Helpers (ansar), the sincere 
believers among the Medinans, at the time 
that the Prophet settled in Medina (see 
EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS). 

Nevertheless, in the larger scheme of 
things, the ties created by religion are more 
meaningful in the eyes of God and should 
be a more significant source of motivation. 
If your kin and your wealth are dearer to 
you than the Prophet, God and the strug- 
gle in his path (see PATH OR WAY [OF 
cop]), “then lie in wait until God brings 
his command to pass” (Q 9:24). “Those 
who believe in God and the last day (see 
LAST JUDGMENT) will not show love to those 
who oppose God and his Prophet whether 
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they be fathers or sons or brothers or mem- 
bers of their clan (‘Gshira)” (Q 58:22). This 
stira belongs to the Medinan period and 
may refer to the attempts by the Prophet to 
make the sincere converts among the Me- 
dinans place their loyalty to Islam above 
their feelings of kinship to their relatives 
who were not real converts, the “hypo- 
crites” (see HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY). 

Several verses affirm the brotherhood of 
the believers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 
The Qur'an reminds Muslims that before 
accepting Islam they were enemies, “then 
he unified your hearts so that through his 
bounty you became brothers (ikhwan)” 

(Q 3:103). The believers must take care to 
preserve this condition for they “are but 
brothers (ikhwa); therefore, make peace be- 
tween (any) two of your brothers” (Q 49:10). 
Correspondingly, those who share in some 
form of sinful behavior can be considered 
members of a “brotherhood” so that 
“those who squander money [or are prodi- 
gal] are the brothers of the devils (shayatin, 
see DEVIL)” (Q 17:27). Al-Tabart (Tafsir, xv, 
74) adds: “In this way the Arabs (q.v.) speak 
of anyone who adheres to a habit of a peo- 
ple and follows their tradition: [he is] their 
brother.” 

Other verses show that the brotherhood 
of the believers entails a feeling of mutual 
affection and interdependence regardless 
of gender. Thus Q 3:195 reads: “And their 
Lord answers them, ‘I do not/will not 
cause the action of anyone of you to be 
lost, whether male or female; you depend 
on/belong to/proceed from each other 
(ba‘dukum min ba‘din).’” Similarly Q 9:71 
reads: “The believers, male and female, are 
friends/guardians of each other (ba‘duhum 
awliya ba‘din).” Indeed, Q 59:9, which refers 
to the Emigrants from Mecca and the 
Helpers in Medina but may be generalized 
to indicate the degree to which all true be- 
lievers prefer the interests of other believ- 
ers to their own, reads: “They do not find 
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envy in their hearts for that which has been 
given [to the emigrants] but prefer them 

to themselves even if there be poverty 
amongst themselves. Whoever guards him- 
self from the avarice (q.v.) of his own soul, 
those are the truly fortunate.” (See also the 
next verse, Q 59:10 and compare Q 64:16). 

According to some modernists all hu- 
mans are believers by nature, and only by 
willful commitment to evil leave that state. 
Some verses might be seen to support this 
view. There are those who associate others 
with God (mushrikiin, see IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS); “but” — adds a verse which 
need not be read as exclusively designating 
Muslims — “if they repent and establish 
worship (q.v.) and pay the alms-tax (zakal, 
see ALMSGIVING), they are your brothers 
(tkhwan) in religion” (Q 9:11). And in a verse 
which seems from its context to be ad- 
dressed to the righteous (al-muttaqin), they 
are promised that in heaven (q.v.): “We 
shall root out whatever [remains] of hatred 
in their hearts; [they shall be] as brothers 
(tkhwan) on raised couches, face to face” 

(Q 15:47). If this verse is addressed to the 
righteous, both Muslim and non-Muslim, 
it conceives of brotherhood as their uni- 
versal reward and ideal condition in the 
future life. 

Elaboration of the concept of brother- 
hood as a heightened form of religious 
identification became prominent in medi- 
eval Islam. Literary examples of this would 
include the writings of the Brotherhood of 
Purity (Ikhwan al-Safa’) and of Ibn Abi 
1-Dunya (d. 281/894), whose ideas on 
“brotherhood” in God are often quoted by 
al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) in book 15 of his 
Lhy@ ‘ulm al-din. Historical formulations, 
especially those associated with Siifism, are 
a prominent feature of religious life in vir- 
tually every Islamic century (see sUFISM 
AND THE QURAN). 


Roy P. Mottahedeh 
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Burial 


The interment of the body after death and 
accompanying practices involving the 
preparation of the body, its transportation 
to a cemetery, mourning, and erection of 
tombstones and mortuary buildings. In Is- 
lam, burial and its attendant preparations 
are the method prescribed for disposing of 
the dead. Islamic burial rituals (jana iz) 
normally require four elements: washing 
the body, shrouding, funeral prayers, and 
prompt burial with the face oriented to- 
wards the Ka‘ba (q.v.) in Mecca. They are 
discussed most fully in Islamic legal litera- 
ture (figh) and in modern ethnographies. 
The Quran itself deals substantively with 
eschatology (q.v.) but has little to say about 
burial per se. Muslims nonetheless use 
verses from the Qur’an in burial rites, 
mourning and mortuary inscriptions. 

The Quran briefly addresses itself to the 
question of the origin of burial in two 
ways. It depicts burial as the closing stage 
in the course that God has set for humans 
to follow from conception until death (see 
BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION AND STAGES OF 
LiFE). At death, he causes them to be bur- 
ied (aqbarahu) in anticipation of the resur- 
rection (q.v.; Q 80:18-22) when they will 
come forth from their graves (adath, qubir) 
for the day of judgment (Q 36:51-64; 100:9; 
see LAST JUDGMENT; APOCALYPSE). The 
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Quran also alludes to the origins of burial 
in the narrative of Adam’s two sons (identi- 
fied as Cain [Qabil] and Abel [Habil] in 
the commentaries) where a raven sent by 
God shows the murderer how to bury his 
brother’s body (Q 5:31; cf. Tabart, Tafsir, vi, 
127-8; see CAIN AND ABEL). Unlike the Bi- 
ble, the Qur'an does not explicitly discuss 
burial procedures. It does, however, pro- 
hibit prayer over the graves of hypocrites 
and disbelievers (Q 9:84; see HYPOCRITES 
AND HYPOCRISY; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 

Despite the dearth of information about 
burial in the Qur’an itself, Muslims have 
ubiquitously employed the sacred text in 
their funerary rites. According to some 
hadiths, the recitation of specific chapters 
and verses can earn the deceased special 
rewards in the hereafter (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). Thus, reciting Q 36, the siira 
entitled Ya Sin and known as “the heart of 
the Qur’4n,” will bring them forgiveness, 
even a martyr’s blissful status. According to 
another tradition, whoever dies after read- 
ing the last verses of Q 59, which glorify 
God, will be rewarded with paradise (q.v.). 
Comparable blessings are attributed to 
reciting Q 1, 67, 112, 113, and 114. More- 
over, some hadiths report that the faithful 
will continue to recite and study the Qur- 
‘an in their graves until resurrection. 

Figh manuals and ethnographic descrip- 
tions of Muslim burial practices in the 
Middle East, North Africa, south and 
southeast Asia, and North America com- 
pensate for the paucity of information in 
historical literature. Jurists commend the 
reading of Q 36 when death approaches. 
Though they deplore recitation of the 
Quran in funeral processions, those who 
follow the Shafit and Hanbali forms of 
Islamic law approve reading the first siira, 
Strat al-Fatiha (see FATIHA), during pre- 
scribed funerary prayers. ShafiT and Ha- 
nafi jurists favor reciting “From it we 


created you, to it we will return you, and 
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from it we will extract you a second time” 
(Q 20:55) when the bereaved throw dirt on 
the grave. Another practice, involving ad- 
vising the soul of the deceased on how to 
answer the angels that interrogate it in the 
grave the night after burial, includes the 
admonition that it should confess that the 
Quran is its guide (¢mam) or book. Known 
as the falqin, this rite is endorsed by most of 
the Islamic legal schools. 

Ethnographies, on the other hand, indi- 
cate that recitation of the Qur’an (q.v.) is a 
sine qua non in funerary rites, though these 
vary according to circumstance and local 
custom. This can be done by trained recit- 
ers (see RECITATION, THE ART OF), by the 
religiously learned or by ordinary mourn- 
ers at the homes of the deceased, as well as 
in mosques, assembly halls and cemeteries. 
Quranic recitation characterizes multiple 
aspects of the full range of Islamic burial 
practices. Generally, it occurs when some- 
one is in the throes of death, while the 
body is being washed and enshrouded, at 
funerary prayers, and on death anniversa- 
ries. During the mourning period (usually 
forty days), a complete reading of the 
Quran (khatma) is conducted in many 
Muslim cultures. 

The written Quran has various uses in 
burial rites. Sometimes the whole book is 
placed on the breast of the deceased or 
carried in the funeral cortege. In some cul- 
tures, the outer shroud has qur’anic verses 
written upon it. More commonly, verses 
about God’s unity and permanence, inter- 
cession, the afterlife, the Prophet, and the 
inevitability of death are inscribed on 
tombstones and mausolea. Epigraphic sur- 
veys (see EPIGRAPHY AND THE QUR’AN) in 
medieval cemeteries reveal that the Throne 
Verse (Q 2:255); Q 3:169, 185; 112; and 
55:20-27 were among the most popular 
verses, but many others are also attested. 
Funerary shrines and mosques dedicated 
to rulers, saints and esteemed scholars of- 
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ten feature artistically rendered inscrip- 
tions from the Qur'an. ‘The Taj Mahal in 
Agra, India, wherein lie the tombs of Shah 
Jahan (1000/1592-1076/1666) and his wife 
Mumtaz (d. 1040/1631), is exquisitely in- 
scribed with verses from 23 siiras, including 
Q 36 and 112. Muslim jurists periodically 
condemn such practices, however, and none 
more than the Hanbalis. See also DEATH 
AND THE DEAD; RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN. 


Juan Eduardo Campo 
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Byzantines 


The inhabitants of the Eastern Roman 
Empire, which had its capital at Constanti- 
nople. The Byzantines (a/-Ram, lit. “the 


Romans”) are named in the Qur'an only in 
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Strat al-Riim, Q 30:1-5: “The Byzantines 
have been defeated (ghulibati -Rum) in a 
nearby land, but after their defeat they will 


On that day the believers will rejoice.” An 
alternate reading going back to several 
early authorities, including Ibn ‘Umar (d. 
73/693), reverses the voice of the verbs: 
“The Byzantines have prevailed (ghalabati 
l-Rim)... [but afterwards] will be defeated 
(sa-yughlabina).” This reading has mostly 


been rejected (e.g. Tabari, Jami’ xxi, 15-21). 


Fistorical context 
The apparent context of this qur’anic ref- 
erence is the war between the Byzantine 
and Sasanian (Persian) Empires which co- 
incided with the earliest years of Islam. 
The deposition of the Byzantine Emperor 
Maurice in 602 and his replacement by 
Phocas provoked the Sasanian Emperor 
Khusraw II Parviz into reopening hostili- 
ties. Byzantine defenses crumbled and the 
widely-hated Phocas was deposed in turn 
by Heraclius in 610. In the following de- 
cade, the Persians conquered Byzantine 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt, as well as much 
of Anatolia. Byzantine prestige received a 
harsh blow with the loss of Jerusalem and 
the True Cross in 614. But in the 620s 
Heraclius turned the tables in a series of 
northern campaigns crushing the Sasani- 
ans decisively at Nineveh in 627. He re- 
turned the Cross in triumph to Jerusalem 
in 630. By then, however, Muslim fighters 
from the south were already probing By- 
zantine defenses; they became the real 
beneficiaries of this long, devastating 
Perso-Byzantine war about which little is 
known except from archaeological evi- 
dence (C. Foss, ‘The Persians; W. Kaegi, 
Byzantium). 

The opening verses of Q 30, Surat al- 
Rim, thus refer to Persian successes in 
Syria in the 610s, although it is not clear 
precisely when and where. In biographical 
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literature (stra) about the Prophet and in 
exegetical literature, Muhammad and the 
early Muslims favor the monotheistic By- 
zantines in this war while their Meccan en- 
emies favor the “pagan” Persians. Alterna- 
tively, the largely rejected reading could 
refer to an early defeat of the Muslims at 
Byzantine hands as at Mu’ta (629) and pre- 
dict Muslim victories about to come (see 
the discussion in M. Gotz, Historischen 
Hintergrund). 

In the decades before these events, impe- 
rial power in northern Arabia had already 
declined and with it the fortunes of Arab 
imperial protégés (see I. Shahid, Byzantium; 
B. Isaac, The limits; A. Cameron, Byzantine 
Near East, see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND 
THE QUR’AN). But with the disappearance 
of the Sasanian Empire and the rapid suc- 
cess of Muslim armies almost everywhere, 
the stubbornly surviving Byzantine empire 
became what it had not been during 
Muhammad’s lifetime, the paradigmatic 
enemy of the Islamic polity. Despite the 
varied exchanges which took place con- 
stantly and the admiration which Byzan- 
tines and Muslims often expressed for one 
another, true coexistence remained impos- 
sible as expressed by André Miquel: 
“Which of the two of us was created for 
the ruination of the other?” (“Lequel de 
nous deux fut créé pour la ruine de 
Pautre?” La géographie, 11, 384). The con- 
quest of Constantinople appears as a cos- 
mic event (fitan) in eschatological hadith 
(see ESGHATOLOGY; HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN), while the long history of the wars 
between the two powers often evidences a 


ritual character. 
Michael Bonner 


Exegetical explanations 
As noted above, several scholars have al- 
luded to the difficulty to be found in read- 
ing and interpreting the first verses of 
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Strat al-Riim, Q 30:1-5, pointing to the 
problematic vocalization of these verses, a 
textual situation that carries the potential 
of changing the meaning and the depend- 
ent historical explanation (cf. R. Bell, Origin 
of Islam, 137-8; id., Commentary, 11, 69-70; E. 
Beck, Die Sure ar-Riim, 336-9). The most 
important problem concerns the forms of 
the verb ghalaba, “to vanquish,” and whe- 
ther in its repeated usages it is understood 
as passive voice or active. For this passage 
the voweling of the verbs is crucial as it 
fundamentally changes the meaning and 
interpretation of the verses. 

The early commentary of Muqatil b. 
Sulayman (d. 150/767) states that “Persia 
had defeated the Rim and the unbelievers 
(kuffar) of Mecca rejoiced saying that the 
Persians, like us, do not have a [holy] book 
(q.v.) and they have defeated the Rim who 
are People of the Book (q.v.) like you and 
so we will defeat you the way the Persians 
defeated the Rim... On the day of Badr, 
the Muslims triumphed over the unbeliev- 
ers (kuffar) of Mecca and the news reached 
them that the Rim triumphed over the 
Persians and the Muslims rejoiced for that” 
(Tafsir, iii, 406-7). Although the early exe- 
getical texts stress the main reading that fa- 
vors Byzantine victory, the variant reading 
is found already in texts of the early sec- 
ond/eighth and early third/ninth century 
with chains of authorities going back to 
much earlier times. According to the gram- 
marian al-Farra’ (d. 207/822), “The recit- 
ers (qurra, see RECITERS OF THE QUR AN) 
agree on ghulibat except for Ibn ‘Umar who 
read it ghalabat.” Al-Farra’, however, states 
that the exegetical tradition rejects the say- 
ing of Ibn ‘Umar (Ma @ni, 11, 319). 

Al-Tabarti (d. 310/923) cites the material 
of the standard authorities, noting even in- 
significant variants. ‘The main traditional 
reading, which is the most prevalent in the 
commentaries is, according to al-Tabart, 


ghulibat... sa-yaghlibiin. The basic explana- 
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tion provided by al-Tabart (Ta/st, xxi, 
15-21), which reiterates earlier exegetical 
works and is repeated by a majority of 
later commentaries, is the following: The 
Rim were defeated by the Persians but 
they will soon be victorious and on that 
day, the day when the People of the Book 
defeat the pagan Persians, the believers will 
rejoice. This reading reflects a positive out- 
look towards the Byzantines in the expec- 
tation of a later Byzantine victory that will 
give the believers cause to celebrate. The 
believers’ “rejoicing” at a Byzantine vic- 
tory is explained by the commentators in 
religious terms that stress the importance 
of Byzantine monotheism as a determining 
factor in securing such Muslim approval: 
The “believers shall rejoice” for the victory 
of the Byzantines, a People of the Book, 
over the polytheist Persians (see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). 
This explanation is also found in the major 
work on the occasions of revelation (asbab 
al-nuzil, see OCCASIONS OF REVELATION) of 
al-Wahidi (d. 468/1075; Asbab, 258-9; cf. 
id., Wasit, iii, 462-3). 

Another explanation provided by the 
commentators is that which attributes the 
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believers’ “rejoicing” to a Muslim victory 
which coincided with the predicted Byzan- 
tine victory. Al-Tabari (Ta/siz, xxi, 16) states 
that the Muslims and the unbelievers 
(mushrikin) met in battle on the same day 
the Byzantines and Persians were confront- 
ing each other; God let the Muslims tri- 
umph over the polytheists and he let the 
People of the Book vanquish the Persians. 
Most commentaries mention the battle of 
Badr (2/624; see BADR) or the treaty of 
Hudaybiya (q.v.) as coinciding with the 
Byzantine victory over the Persians (see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). It is significant 
that the exact date for the promised future 
victory became an important subject of 
debate and led the Companion of the 
Prophet, Abi Bakr (q.v.), to engage in a 
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wager (murahana) with his enemies. The im- 
portance of the debate is linked in the 
commentaries with Muhammad’s ability to 
prophesy future events. The murahana, dis- 
cussed at length since such an action sub- 
sequently became forbidden, centered 
around the definition of the phrase “a few 
years” in Q 30:4. The commentators’ iden- 
tification of this time span generally places 
it between three and nine years or at the 
outset of the seventh year. 

Al-Tabari mentions the principal variant 
reading ghalabat... sa-yughlabiin on the au- 
thority of Ibn ‘Umar and Abi Sa‘td. ‘This 
tradition has the potential of changing the 
meaning of these verses drastically. The 
Byzantines defeated the Persians but, later, 
the Byzantines will be defeated by the 
Muslims, the real cause for Muslim rejoic- 
ing. Al-Tabari, however, states that “the 
only correct reading for us 1s ghultbat al- 
Rim and no other reading is acceptable...” 
(Jami, xxi, 16). Nevertheless, a large num- 
ber of commentaries record this variant 
(ghalabat... sa-yughlabin) that promises the 
ultimate defeat of the Byzantines by the 
Muslims. This negative interpretation at- 
tempts to circumvent the issue of the be- 
lievers’ rejoicing by denying any previous 
ideological affiliation between Islam and 
Byzantium, a perspective that assumed 
prominence in the course of the eleventh 
century. The Muttazili ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 
415/1025) explained the believers’ joy in 
light of his own times: “Why is it that the 
believers shall rejoice for the polytheists’ 
victory over one another... the answer 1s 
that God will bring victory upon the be- 
levers by bringing about the humiliation 
of a group of polytheists by another such 
group...” (Zanzih, 399; see also MU‘TAZI- 
Lis). Similarly, the Mu‘tazili al-Zamakh- 
shart’s (d. 538/1144) interpretation is that 
the Ram were victorious and they will be 
defeated by the Muslims in a few years. Al- 
Zamakhshari proposes that the continuous 
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weakening of the warring parties would 
strengthen Islam, hence the believers’ re- 
joicing (Kashshaf, ii, 466-7). Abii Hayyan 
(d. 745/1344) also includes the variant 
reading of Ibn “Umar and explains that 
after a certain period, the Muslims will tri- 
umph over the Rim, whereas al-Baydawi 
(d. 685/1286) provides the variant reading 
along with the traditional interpretation, 
but without any further discussion as to its 
veracity. It is as if the two interpretations, 
the prevalent and the variant, are on a par. 
The Saft ‘Abd al-Karim al-Qushayri (d. 
465/1072) adheres to the traditional read- 
ing but does not neglect to specify that “the 
Muslims rejoiced for the victory of the 
Rum over the Persians, even though unbe- 
lief unites them”; the Rim, however, are a 
little better off having singled out a num- 
ber of prophets for devotion (Lata 7, v, 107; 
see also SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN). 
Al-Ourtubi (d. 671/1273) includes a third 
reading that uses both verbs in the active 
voice and provides the following explana- 
tion: On the day of Badr, the Rim were 
victorious over the Persians and the Mus- 
lims rejoiced and then God brought down 
the good news that the Rim would be 
victorious once again in a few years” 
( Jami’, xiv, 4). This variant promising a 
double Byzantine victory is exceptional but 
is in line with the traditional positive read- 
ing that promises a future Byzantine vic- 
tory. Another isolated reading is found in 
the Shri ¢afstv of al-Qummi (d. 328/939) 
who offers a unique interpretation: The 
Persians defeated the Byzantines and they 
(the Persians) will be defeated by the be- 
lievers (the Muslims). Al-Qumm1i is per- 
haps alone in explaining these verses in 
terms of a later Persian defeat by the Mus- 
lims and with reference to the reception of 
the Prophet’s letters by the great leaders of 
the Near East (cf. Qummi, Tafsir, 11, 152-3). 
But to return to the principal alternative 
interpretation, commentators of the fifth/ 
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eleventh to seventh/thirteenth centuries 
adopted a new exegetical emphasis at- 
tempting to circumvent the believers’ 
rejoicing (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN; 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). This new line of 
explanation reflects the emergence of two 
cardinal differences in relation to the prior 
standpoint. First, the Byzantines who were 
traditionally viewed as monotheists are 
now depicted as polytheists. Second, the 
joy of the believers no longer stems from 
the knowledge of a future Byzantine vic- 
tory. In the commentaries dating from the 
twelfth century on, the “rejoicing” arises 
from a combination of reasons: because 
the polytheists (Persians and Byzantines) 
were battling one another; because the 
Muslims were victorious over their ene- 
mies; because the Byzantine victory coin- 
cided with a Muslim victory; or because 
the victory, predicted by the Prophet, testi- 
fied to his truthfulness. This new attitude 
represents an attempt at depreciating the 
traditional explanation of the believers’ re- 
joicing with its main emphasis on the 
shared monotheism of the Muslims and 
Byzantines. This traditionally proclaimed 
reason becomes now only one among a va- 
riety of other reasons. 

Another departure from the traditional 
explanation occurs in the Shit commen- 
tary of al-Tabarsi (d. 548/1153), which 
states that “Jerusalem (q.v.) was for the 
Rum, the equivalent of the Ka‘ba (q.v.) for 
the Muslims.” In explaining the believers’ 
“rejoicing” he introduces a nuance: “The 
believers will rejoice for the expulsion of 
the Persians from Jerusalem and not for the 
Byzantines’ victory because the latter are 
infidels (kuffar); the other reasons for rejoic- 
ing are due to the polytheists’ distress, to 
the fulfillment of the prophecy and the 
heralding of the Muslims’ own future vic- 
tory” (Tabarst, Mama‘, xx-xxv, 7). This ris- 
ing motif of the Byzantines as infidels is 


coupled with a novel stress on the impor- 
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tance of Jerusalem. Abi Hayyan similarly 
introduces Jerusalem into the debate: In “a 
few years” the Muslims will conquer Jeru- 
salem (Bahr, 162, par. 9-12). The fact that 
such interpretations coincided with the pe- 
riod of the Crusades is not accidental. 

The late fourth/tenth and early fifth/ 
eleventh centuries had seen major Muslim 
defeats at the hands of the Byzantine em- 
perors. The anti-Byzantine interpretation 
that was now emphasized must be linked to 
the new defensive position taken by the 
Muslims. The late fifth/eleventh century 
saw the arrival of the Crusades with their 
fresh religious message. From then on, a 
clear religious consciousness would develop 
in response to this specific crusading men- 
tality, one that rejected any identification 
with the other monotheists and that placed 
Jerusalem at the top of its military and cul- 
tural agenda. 

Consequently, the principal variant read- 
ing assumed a more prominent place in the 
commentaries, in particular in the more 
polemical commentaries. The variant 
reading sought to find different reasons for 
the believers’ rejoicing in an attempt to dis- 
tance the early Muslim community from 
Byzantium. The variant reading never, 
however, stands on its own. The tradition- 
ally more accepted reading is always juxta- 
posed side by side with the variant. Work- 
ing as they were within a tradition, the 
commentators reiterated the traditional 
reading and interpretation. Ideology 
created a further problem for the com- 
mentators who were caught by having to 
re-interpret a series of verses that were 
originally used to establish the very foun- 
dation of prophecy in Islam (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD). The miraculous char- 


acter of the Qur'an, partly reflected in the 
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prophecies of future events, was essential 
to the theory of the inimitability of the 
Quran (1jaz al-Qur‘an, see INIMITABILITY). 
In his chapter explaining the Qur’an’s in- 
formation about future events, al-Baqillant 
(d. 403/1013) cites the opening verses of 
Strat al-Riim (Q 30) as a major example of 
this (jaz, 78). To save the “prophesying” 
aspect of these verses was one of the com- 
mentator’s essential tasks. The fulfillment 
of the prophecy partially hinged on the 
explanation of the believers’ “rejoicing.” 
Thus those departing from the traditional 
interpretation made the fulfillment of the 
prophecy one of the basic explanations for 
this “rejoicing.” 


Nadia Maria El-Cheikh 
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Cain and Abel 


The sons of Adam and Eve (q.v.). The 
quranic account of Cain and Abel 
(Q 5:27-32) closely follows the narrative in 
the Bible (Gen 4:1-16; see SCRIPTURE AND 
THE QURAN). Each of the two sons of 
Adam and Eve — whose names are not 
mentioned in the Qur'an — offers a sacri- 
fice (q.v.): Only Abel’s was accepted while 
Cain’s was rejected because he was not 
God-fearing. Upon Cain’s threat to murder 
Abel, the latter remained passive, wishing 
only that Cain be held responsible for the 
sins of both (ani urtdu an tabi’a bi-athmi wa- 
ithmika, Q 5:29) and punished accordingly 
(see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). Hav- 
ing followed the guidance of a raven about 
the burial of Abel’s body, Cain repents. 
The story closes by directing the Bani Is- 
rail (see CHILDREN OF ISRAEL) that murder 
(q.v.) 1s unlawful (see LAWFUL AND UNLAW- 
FuL). Whoever kills someone for a reason 
other than justified punishment (man qa- 
tala nafsan bi-ghayri nafsin aw fasadin, Q 5:32) 
should be viewed as though he has killed 
all humanity (fa-ka‘annama qatala l-ndsa 
jamvan); the opposite applies to those who 
save human life (man ahyaha). 

Since the Bani Israil are mentioned to- 
ward the end of the story, some qur’anic 


exegetes have offered the opinion that by 
“the sons of Adam” is meant not Adam’s 
own sons but the Israelites. Most exegetes, 
however, reject this view. That the story 
was addressed to the Jews of Medina (q.v.) 
can be concluded from its context (see 
OCCASIONS OF REVELATION; JEWS AND JU- 
DAIsM). On the other hand, the exegete 
Mudatil (d. 150/767; Tafsiz, i, 468) explains 
“recount to them” (wa-tlu ‘alayhim, Q 5:27) 
at the beginning of the narrative to mean: 
“Oh Muhammad! Recount to the people 
of Mecca.” According to Néldeke (eg, i, 
61, 229), Q 5:15-38 is a textual unit proba- 
bly anteceding the conquest of Khaybar 
(q.v.) in 7/628. Bell (i, 154) proposed an ear- 
lier date because of Abel’s inaction. In sup- 
port of this suggestion, one can adduce 
that wa-tlu ‘alayhim was used as an opening 
clause already in the late Meccan period. 
The exegetes were acquainted with the 
biblical account. To this they added a vari- 
ety of details drawn from relevant Jewish 
and Christian traditions, much of which 
goes back to old Oriental and/or Greco- 
Roman mythology and folklore including, 
for instance, the story of Cain’s punish- 
ment which recalls the myth of Pro- 
metheus (see MYTHIC AND LEGENDARY 
NARRATIVES). To render many of these ad- 
ditions authoritative, they were couched in 
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the shape of a hadith (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR AN). It should also be remembered that 
the borrowing also went in the other direc- 
tion: Islamic elements did ultimately find 
their way into Jewish folklore. 

Different locations for the events have 
been suggested (see GEOGRAPHY IN THE 
QuR An): The sacrifice took place on Jabal 
Nawdh in India or at Mina (near Mecca). 
The fratricide was committed on the 
“Holy Mountain” (al-Jabal al-Muqaddas) 
from which Cain is said to have descended 
to the Land of Nawdh; Jabal Qasytin near 
Damascus; Jabal Murran in the Ghita of 
Damascus; Jabal Thawr or ‘Aqabat al- 
Hira’ near Mecca; and, finally, in the Fri- 
day Mosque of al-Basra. 

The importance of the story for Muslim 
thinking is obvious and its moral and theo- 
logical dimensions have been discussed in 
exegetical and other relevant literature. 
Most exegetes tell us that Cain was to 
marry Abel’s twin sister on the order of 
Adam. Others, who consider this objec- 
tionable, opt for a variant tradition accord- 
ing to which God sent a virgin (hiriyya, see 
HOURIS) from paradise (q.v.) to Abel and a 
female demon (jinnzyya, see JINN) in human 
form to Cain, an account apparently based 
on the biblical story of the sons of God 
who married the daughters of man (Gen 
6:1-4). 

Abel’s inaction and passivity (cf. Q 5:28) is 
evidently a Christian element since, ac- 
cording to Christian tradition, the murder 
(q.v.) of Abel is considered a prefiguration 
of the crucifixion of Jesus. ‘Traditional 
Muslim exegesis asserts that killing in self- 
defense was prohibited at the time of Cain 
and Abel but that this prohibition was later 
abolished. In support of this interpretation 
a hadith is cited in which it is declared for- 
bidden for a Muslim to kill another Mus- 
lim in self-defense. If he prefers to fight 
and dies, both he and his opponent will be 
condemned to the fire (q.v.) of hell (q.v.). 
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Other hadiths recommend the abandon- 
ment of self-defense. In emulation of 
Abel, the caliph ‘Uthman (q.v.; d. 35/656) 
is said to have renounced self-defense 
when his murderers entered his house. 
According to other commentators, the is- 
sue of self-defense is of no relevance in 
this context because Abel was murdered 
treacherously. 

The interpretation of Q 5:29, “Verily I 
wish you to become liable for my sin and 
for your own” (innit uridu an tabi‘a bi-ithmi 
wa-ithmika), is problematic because the 
Quran teaches that nobody can bear an- 
other’s burden of guilt (Q 6:164, and paral- 
lels). Often “for my sin” (bi-tthmi) is said to 
refer to Cain’s sin of murdering Abel and 
“for your sin” (bi-ithmika) to Cain’s other 
sins. According to others, the point under 
discussion is the punishment, not the sin 
(see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). It is held that 
the phrase in Q 5:29 has to be explained by 
adding /@ to an (alla), 1.e. by supplying an 
implied negative, as is also the exegetical 
situation in Q 12:85 and Q 16:15. Another 
hadith on the last judgment (q.v.) offers yet 
another explanation; the hadith states that 
a murderer will be charged with the sins of 
his victim. 

Many interpretations of “as though he 
has killed all humankind” (ka‘annama qatala 
l-nasa jami‘an) have also been offered: The 
practice of blood revenge (see BLOOD 
MONEY; RETALIATION; VENGEANCE) must be 
applied in all cases regardless of whether 
the murdered victim was a single person 
or the whole of humankind; everyone is 
bound to avenge the blood of a victim; as 
the very first human being to have taken 
the life of another, Cain made killing cus- 
tomary (sanna al-qatl). 

The quarrel between Cain and Abel has 
also been explained allegorically. In Sunni 
tradition, “whoever kills someone” (man qa- 
tala nafsan) means he “who seduces some- 
body to polytheism” (shirk, see POLYTHEISM 
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AND ATHEISM) and “whoever revives or 
saves someone” (man ahyaha) refers to one 
“who invites somebody to the right belief.” 
With appropriate modification, this inter- 
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pretation was adopted by the Shr's (see 
SHI'A; SHI'ISM AND THE QUR’AN); for them 
man ahyahad means he “who guides some- 
body from error to true religion” (min al- 
dalal ila hudan), or “who supports one of 
‘Ali's family (see “ALI B. ABI TALIB), helping 
him to gain the victory” (Furat b. Ibrahim, 
Tafsir, 1, 122). 
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Calendar 


System of fixing the divisions of time (q.v.), 
adapted to the purposes of communal life. 
References in the Quran related to calen- 
dar include the terms wagt/miqat which 
mean, among other things, fixed or ap- 
pointed time (e.g. Q 2:189; 4:103; 7:1433 
44:40; 78:17); the computation of years 
and numbers (li-ta lami ‘adad al-sinin wa- 
l-hisab, Q 10:5; 17:12; see NUMBERS AND 
ENUMERATION); and the division of the year 
into twelve months (q.v.): “The number of 
months with God is twelve in accordance 
with God’s decree on the day he created 
the heavens and the earth; of which four 
are holy months” (Q 9:36). 

There is no reference in the Qur'an to 
the pre-Islamic system of anwa’ (see 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QURAN), 
which was used by the Arabs to estimate 
the passage of time and to predict the state 
of the weather (q.v.). In this system, the 
year is divided into precise periods on the 
basis of the rising and setting of certain 
stars (see COSMOLOGY IN THE QUR'AN). Ac- 
cording to tradition, this system was con- 
sidered anathema in Islam. The most rele- 
vant qur’anic allusion to calendar-related 
computation is the phases of the moon 
(manazil al-qamar, Q 10:5; 36:39). Q 10:5 
reads: “It is he who gave the sun (q.v.) its 
radiance, the moon (q.v.) its luster, and de- 
termined its phases so that you may com- 
pute years and numbers...” Quranic 
exegesis as well as the exact scientific com- 
putations of calendars identify 28 such 
phases. The definition of these phases, 
however, is based on a combination of the 
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pre-Islamic system of anwa’ with the sys- 
tem of lunar phases. Thus the solar zodiac 
is divided into 28 equal parts defined by 
the rising and setting of certain stars or 
constellations. Each of these parts is a sta- 
tion, or phase, and in rough measure the 
moon occupies one of these stations each 
day of the lunar month. At the end of a 
lunar month, the moon would have trav- 
eled through all 28 stations; in other words, 
the moon would have completed one revo- 
lution along the solar zodiac (Qurtubi, 
Jami’, vill, 3103; xv, 29-30). 

The official Islamic calendar is lunar with 
year one coinciding with the year 622 C.£., 
the date of Muhammad’s emigration (hiyra, 
q.v.) from Mecca (q.v.) to Medina (q.v.). 
This calendar was adopted during the 
reign of the second caliph ‘Umar (q.v.; 

r. 13-23/634-44). Later sources, however, 
suggest that the use of the lunar calendar 
is already prescribed in the qur’anic refer- 
ences to the phases of the moon. For 
example, in the commentary on Q 10:5 
mentioned above, al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1272; 
Jami‘, vili, 310) maintains that after men- 
tioning the light of the sun and the moon, 
the Quran uses the singular (gaddarahu, not 
gaddarahuma). This is taken to indicate that 
only the lunar calendar is meant to serve as 
the basis for computing the official months 
or “new moons” (ahilla, Q 2:189) and for 
determining the dates for important reli- 
gious activities such as fasting (q.v.) and pil- 
grimage (q.v.). Unless otherwise specified, 
time stipulations in legal contracts and 
documents are based on the /yra lunar cal- 
endar (see LAW AND THE QUR AN). 

On average, the lunar months alternate 
between 29 and 30 days. Although the be- 
ginning of the lunar month is determined 
by sighting the new moon, numerous 
methods were developed to compute the 
exact length of the lunar months, to deter- 
mine the days of the lunar year in relation 
to the solar year and to perform calendar 
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conversions between different eras. Tables 
of varying details were also compiled to 
facilitate this conversion. In fact, in con- 
trast to earlier Greek sources, Islamic astro- 
nomical handbooks often started with dis- 
cussions of calendar computations and 
conversions between different eras (for ex- 
ample, Persian, Coptic, Syriac, Chinese- 
Ughur, Jewish and Hindu calendars). In 
addition to the basic computational tech- 
niques, numerous works also provide ad- 
ditional information covering calendar- 
related subjects, such as the length of day 
and night (q.v.); patterns of weather and 
wind (see AIR AND WIND); dates and de- 
scriptions of Christian, Jewish and Indian 
festivals as well as agricultural practices 
(see AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION) at 
various times of the year. See also Day, 


TIMES OF. 
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Calf of Gold 


The image of a calf worshipped by the 
Israelites while Moses (q.v.) was on the 
mountain receiving the tablets of the Law. 
Allusion to this story is made in five pas- 
sages of the Qur'an. There, as in the main 
biblical account (Exod 32), the object of 
worship is not explicitly called a “calf of 
gold” but simply a “calf” (Yl, Heb. @gel). 
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The Quran says that it was made from 
ornaments (hult, Q 7:148; zina, 20:87), 
Exodus 32:2-3 from golden rings (nizmey 
ha-zahab). 

The qur’anic allusions to the story 
(Q 2:51, 54, 92, 935 4:1533 7:148-53; 
20:83-98) display several verbal and 
conceptual parallels and similarities: the 
evil committed by those who worshipped 
the calf (e.g. Q 2:51, 54, 92; 7:148); their 
punishment in this world (Q 2:54, 933 7:1523 
20:97; Se€ CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT); 
God’s forgiveness (q.v.) and mercy (q.v.), 
sometimes specified for those who repent 
(Q 22543 7:153; See REPENTANCE AND 
PENANCE), sometimes applied generally 
(Q 2:52; 4:153; 7:149); and the role of Moses 
in obtaining God’s mercy (Q 2:543 7:151). 
Absent from the Qur'an, but sometimes 
evident in the commentary, is any attempt 
to use the story as polemic against Judaism 
(cf. the speech of Stephen in the Acts of 
the Apostles, chapter 7). 


Quranic commentary 
The quranic allusions to the story of the 
calf suggested several questions to the tra- 
ditional commentators. Unlike the Exodus 
narrative, the qur’anic passages nowhere 
explicitly connect Aaron (q.v.) with the 
construction of the calf, although Q 7:150-1 
and 20:90-4 could imply that Aaron had in 
some way erred and that Moses was angry 
with his brother. These passages proved 
problematic in relation to the doctrine of 
the impeccability (%sma, see IMPECCABILITY 
AND INFALLIBILITY) of the prophets — both 
Moses and Aaron being accepted as proph- 
ets — and gave rise to various suggestions 
about how they might be understood in 
ways compatible with this doctrine (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). 

At Q 20:85, 87 and 95-7, responsibility for 
making the calf is placed squarely with a 
figure called “the Samaritan” (al-Samuiri). 
Various suggestions are made in the qur- 
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‘anic commentaries about his origins and 
identity and about the significance of the 
phrase “do not touch” (/a@ misasa) which, 
it is said at Q 20:97, Moses told him he 
would have to utter during his lifetime. 
Especially notable are statements by some 
commentators that the name of the Sa- 
maritan was “Aaron” (see SAMARITANS). 

The ornaments from which the calf was 
fashioned are frequently described in the 
extra-qur anic materials as having been 
taken from the people of Pharaoh (q.v.) 
whom God had drowned in the sea (see 
DROWNING). One explanation of why, at 
Q 7:148, they are described as “their” (i.e. 
the Israelites’) ornaments is that the Israel- 
ites borrowed them from the Egyptians for 
a festival and they became the property of 
the Israelites once the Egyptians died in 
the sea. 

Q 20:96 may seem obscure: When Moses 
asked the Samaritan to give an explanation 
for his role in the making of the calf, he re- 
plied that he had noticed something which 
they (the Israelites) had not, that he had 
seized a “handful from the traces of the 
messenger” and had thrown it in (gala ba- 
surtu buma lam yabsurit bihi fa-qabadtu qabdatan 
min athari l-rasult_fa-nabadhtuha wa-kadhalika 
sawwalat li nafsi). This phrase and the iden- 
tity of the messenger are variously under- 
stood, a common explanation being that 
the Samaritan saw the angel Gabriel (q.v.) 
on a horse at the time when Pharaoh’s 
people were drowned in the sea. He seized 
a handful of the dust which the horse had 
turned up and threw it into the fire in 
which the ornaments were melted. This 
often explains the ability of the calf to 
low, for both Q 7:148 and 20:88 say that it 
had a body and lowed (‘Y%lan jasadan lahu 
Khuwarun). 

There are various views about the nature 
of the calf. Had it been transformed into 
flesh and blood so that it could really low 


or had it remained simply an image made 
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from ornaments? The qur’anic jasad is 
interpreted by some, particularly the 
rationalist sect of the Mu'tazila (see 
MU‘TAZILIS), as applicable to any solid ob- 
ject and it was explained how a lowing 
sound could have been produced by 
mechanical devices or human trickery. The 
question of whether the calf had been 
changed into a real one also affected the 
understanding of Q 20:97, where Moses 
tells the Samaritan that he is going to burn 
the calf (la-nuharriqannahu) and scatter it 
upon the sea. Some commentators, noting 
that gold cannot be burned, argue that this 
was an indication that the calf had indeed 
become flesh and blood. Those who main- 
tain that it had remained merely an image 
were able, by associating the verb harraqa 
with a meaning of the root indicating 
“rubbing” or “grinding,” to interpret it as 
“filing down with a rasp” (la-nabrudannahu 
bi-l-mibrad), thus making it possible that the 
calf could have been scattered upon the 
sea. Some read nuharrig as nahrug in order 
to make that interpretation clearer. 

Q 2:93, “they were made to drink the calf 
in their hearts with their unbelief” (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), is sometimes con- 
nected in the commentary with the de- 
struction of the calf and the scattering of 
its ashes into water subsequently drunk by 
the Israelites (as at Exod 32:20). But it is fre- 
quently read metaphorically: They were 
made to imbibe the love of the calf. Sup- 
porters of the doctrine of human free will 
argue that it should not be taken to mean 
that God caused them to drink it (see 
FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). 

At Q 2:54 it is said that, when Moses 
came down from the mountain and found 
his people worshipping the calf, he called 
upon them: “Turn in repentance to your 
Creator and kill yourselves” (fa-tabu ila 
bari ikum fa-qtuli anfusakum). This injunction 
is generally understood literally and we 
find various accounts of how the Children 
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of Israel (q.v.) fulfilled the command. It is 
reported, for example, that they divided 
themselves into two groups which fought 
one another, father fighting against son, 
son against father and brother against 
brother. This continued until a large num- 
ber had been killed and God, moved by the 
appeals of Moses and Aaron, allowed 


them to desist. 


The quranic material in relation to the biblical 

and post-biblical material 
Most non-Muslim scholars have assumed 
that the qur’anic allusions to the story de- 
pend ultimately on the biblical account 
and are to be understood as drawing on 
and developing the interpretations and em- 
bellishments which had arisen about the 
biblical narrative in subsequent Jewish and 
Christian reworkings of it. In other words, 
the qur’anic material has been itself under- 
stood as part of the midrashic tradition 
(see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN). 

Compared with the account in Exodus, 
the responsibility for making the calf had 
already been shifted from Aaron, as noted 
above, in Stephen’s speech in the Acts of 
the Apostles (7:40-1) to the people them- 
selves. This development is also evident in 
the explanation given in the Jewish midrash 
that Aaron called upon the people to give 
him their golden ornaments in the belief 
that they would not do so, i.e. it was only a 
delaying tactic. 

The identity of “the Samaritan” and the 
source of the name have been much dis- 
cussed by academic scholars and it may be 
that it combines ideas from various 
sources. The “handful” (gabda) from the 
“traces” (athar) of the messenger which, 

Q 20:96 tells us, the Samaritan cast in, has 
been suggested to relate to the midrashic 
story that Micah (associated in Judg 17:4 
and 18:14f. with molten and graven 
images) threw a fragment containing the 


words “come up ox,” ‘@leh shar (cf. Gen 
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49:22, “Joseph [q.v.] is a fruitful bough... 
whose branches run over the wall” /aley 
shiir/) into the fire melting down the orna- 
ments. ‘The words had been written on the 
fragment by Moses when he cast it into the 
Nile in order to cause the coffin of Joseph 
to come to the surface. It was this fragment 
which caused the calf to appear, alive and 
leaping. Other accounts attribute the fact 
that the calf was alive to the activity of two 
Egyptian magicians, Jannes and Mambres 
(see MAGIC, PROHIBITION OF). 

Aaron’s words at Q 7:150, “The people 
considered me weak and came near to kill- 
ing me,” have been associated with the 
story that Hur — named at Exodus 24:14 
by Moses as his deputy along with Aaron 
but subsequently absent from the ac- 
count — tried to dissuade the people from 
worshipping the calf but was killed by 
them and that Aaron was afraid of suffer- 
ing the same fate. Aaron’s words at 
Q 20:94, “I was afraid that you would say, 
“You have caused division among the Chil- 
dren of Israel and have not paid attention 
to what I said,’” may relate to the tradi- 
tional image of Aaron as a peacemaker 
and to the story that he had thought it bet- 
ter to agree to the people’s demands than 
to cause them to sin further by killing him 
as well as Hur. 

The preference of the Muslim tradition 
for seeing the ornaments from which the 
calf was made as coming from the Egyp- 
tians — in spite of the fact that Q 7:148 
simply says, “their ornaments” — reflects 
the wording of Q 20:87, “We have been 
burdened with the weight of the orna- 
ments of the people” (hummilnd awzaran min 
zinati l-gawm). A connection seems likely 
here to Exodus 12:35-6, where it is related 
that the Egyptians were so eager to let the 
Children of Israel finally go that they were 
ready to lend them anything they needed, 
including “jewels of silver and jewels of 
gold.” In the midrash the Children of Israel 
sought to excuse themselves for making the 
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calf by complaining that God had given 
them an abundance of gold and silver 
when they left Egypt. 

The explanation by the commentators of 
Moses’ words “kill yourselves” (fa-qiulit 
anfusakum) in Q 2:54 probably relates to the 
story in Exodus 32:25-9, which describes 
how Moses ordered the sons of Levi to 
“slay every man his brother, every man his 
companion and every man his neighbor.” 
It may be, however, that the words attri- 
buted to Moses in the Quran reflect 
Leviticus 16:29, which is understood as 
the ordinance for the Day of Atonement 
in Judaism: “Afflict yourselves” (te‘annii et- 
nafshotekem). The meaning of the Hebrew 
phrase was much debated among Jewish 
groups, some of whom understood it to de- 
mand mortification and penitential prac- 


tices. See also IDOLS AND IMAGES. 
Gerald R. Hawting 
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Caliph 


In Arabic, khailzfa is the title adopted by the 
head of the Muslim polity (see commuNITY 
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AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN) ever since the 
death of the prophet Muhammad in 
11/632. The term occurs in the Qur'an 
twice in the singular and seven times in the 
plural, as khalaif or khulafa’, and some of its 
verbal occurrences (particularly khalafa and 
istakhlafa) are semantically very closely con- 
nected with it. 

There is little in the qur’anic occurrences 
of the term that prepares for its politically 
and theologically charged meaning. By far 
its most prevalent meaning in the Qur'an 
is “successor, substitute, replacement, dep- 
uty” which is particularly clear in the ver- 
bal and nominal plural occurrences. ‘The 
basic notion is that — as human history 
has repeatedly shown, and as it will show 
in the future — God warns a people (see 
WARNING) when they go astray (q.v.), God 
destroys them and replaces them with an- 
other people who obey God’s messengers 
(see MESSENGER), worship (q.v.) him, act 
morally and are consequently rewarded by 
inheriting the land and the scripture of 
their predecessors (Q 6:133, 165; 7:69, 74, 
1295 10:14, 733 11:573 24:553 27:625 35:39; see 
also PUNISHMENT STORIES; GENERATIONS). In 
this sense, the term is, understandably, 
closely associated with such terms as adhhaba 
(to destroy; e.g. Q 4:133), awratha (to be- 
queath; e.g. Q 33:27) and istabdala (to re- 
place; e.g. Q 47:38). The second, rarer and 
philologically less obvious meaning of the 
term is “inhabitant, settler on earth.” This 
meaning is most evident in Q 2:30 where 
God says to the angels (q.v.): “Iam mak- 
ing/creating on earth a khalifa...,” clearly 
meaning Adam (see ADAM AND EVE); it is 
also implied in Q 14:14 where the verb 
sakana, to dwell, connects it with the first 
meaning of a believing nation replacing 
a non-believing one (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF). The third meaning has some po- 
litical and juridical implications; it is “one 
who exercises authority (q.v.).” It is clear in 
only one verse, Q 38:26, where the prophet 
David (q.v.) is addressed thus: “O David, 
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we have made you a khalifa on earth; so 
judge justly between people and follow not 
desires lest they should thwart you from 
God’s path.” 

The early Muslim exegetes who were 
philologically oriented and had some ac- 
cess to Jewish and Christian lore, 1.e. 
Israilyyat, considered “succession and 
substitution” the main meaning of the 
term Khalifa and its cognates, and applied 
it with varying degrees to almost all of its 
occurrences, an interpretation that led 
them into great difficulties with the exege- 
sis of the Adam occurrence (see SCRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR’AN). On the other hand, they 
did indeed mention the other two mean- 
ings of the term although they seemed in- 
clined to link them, sometimes artificially, 
with the main meaning: succession. With 
regard to the Adam verse, a general sense 
seems to have existed that the term refers 
not only to Adam but also to all humanity, 
ie. the children of Adam. Conversely, 
most exegetes considered the David verse 
as referring to David alone and not to 
“people in authority” in general. It can 
therefore be said that during the Umayyad 
period, the exegetes made no connection 
between the qur’anic term fhalifa and the 
politico-religious reality of the institution 
of the caliphate. 

This tendency began to change about the 
middle of the second/eighth century when 
a more comprehensive interpretation 
started to appear. Beginning with a hint by 
al-Suddi (d. 128/745; cf. Tabart, Tafsir, 
xxiii, 151: “[God] made [David] king 
(mallakahu) on earth”) this became more 
generalized in Sufyan al-Thawrt’s (d. 
161/778) commentary on Q 24:55: The be- 
lievers who succeed others on earth are the 
governors/the people in charge (al-wuldt, 
see his Tafsir, 185). By the time of the great 
synthesizer of Muslim exegesis al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923), the standard Sunni exegetical 
position had created a complete merger 
between the qur’anic khaltfa and the head 
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of the Islamic caliphate. Thus, at the first 
occurrence of the term, in the Adam verse, 
and after indicating the philological mean- 
ing of the term as successor or replace- 
ment, al-Tabari adds, “hence the supreme 
authority (al-sultan al-a‘zam) is called 
“khalifa” for he succeeds the one who pre- 
ceded him, replacing him in taking charge 
of matters, thereby being his substitute” 
(Tabart, Tafsir, i, 199). This standard Sunni 
position insists that the title “khalifa” for 
the head of the Muslim polity is an abbre- 
viation of the longer (and eventually cum- 
bersome) formula khalifat rasul Allah (succes- 
sor of the messenger of God) which the 
first Muslim Caliph, Abi Bakr (q.v.; r. 
11-3/632-4) adopted, not of khalifat Allah 
(viceregent of God). Although this last for- 
mula was indeed used by most Umayyad 
and ‘Abbasid caliphs, it never received le- 


gitimation in Islamic political theory. 
Wadad Kadi 
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Calligraphy 


The Arabic script (khatt), its development, 
and its formal use in manuscripts of the 


Quran. Though initially presented as an 
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oral recitation (see Book), the Qur’an has 
played an essential role in the development 
of the Arabic script (q.v.). According to 
traditional accounts, certain fragments 
were committed to writing by some of the 
Companions of the Prophet (q.v.) on crude 
materials such as flat stones, veins of palm 
leaves, animal skins or ceramic shards (see 
TEXTUAL HISTORY OF THE QUR’AN). The 
script was then still imperfect and its signs 
were little more than a mnemonic tech- 
nique for fixing a text already committed 
to memory — a far cry from the Arabic 
script we know today. 

This primitive script, which probably 
originated in Hira, capital of the Christian 
Arab kingdom of the Lakhmids (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), Was an ad- 
aptation of the Syriac script and was not 
widespread at the time. With the passing of 
the generation of the Companions, the 
first to have heard the Qur'an from 
Muhammad and to have learned it by 
heart, it became necessary to fix the final 
text of the holy book and to perfect the 
system for recording it in written form. 
Most versions of the textual history of the 
Quran state that an official text was im- 
posed by the third caliph, ‘Uthman (q.v.; 

r. 23-35/644-56), and distributed to the 
main centers of early Islam. Copies of the 
sacred text thence multiplied in territories 
conquered by the Arab armies. In an era 
when reproduction of the Qur'an de- 
pended totally on the scribal art, consider- 
able praise and merit was attributed to the 
skill of writing and its use in recording the 
Quran. To emphasize the worthiness and 
nobility of this task, some religious scholars 
(‘ulama?) asserted that at the day of judg- 
ment (see LAST JUDGMENT), the ink of callig- 
raphers, placed on one of the arms of the 
scale of justice (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE), 
would balance the blood of martyrs on the 


other (see BLOOD AND BLOOD CLOT; MARTYR). 
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During the first three centuries of Islam, 
calligraphy underwent considerable devel- 
opment. This was due first of all to the 
need to meet the demands of state admin- 
istration (most of the great calligraphers 
began their careers as secretaries either of 
the chancellery or the land-tax, both of 
which required skill in writing). An equal 
factor was the multiplication and distribu- 
tion of copies of the Qur'an throughout 
the entire empire. Given this increase in 
written production, efforts were thus made 
to make the script more legible. Diacritic 
signs were added to characters with an 
identical form to prevent confusion. At 
first, these were very fine lines superim- 
posed above the letters, but the lines were 
then replaced by small, more or less regu- 
lar dots. Beginning with the caliphate of 
“Abd al-Malik (r. 65/685-86/705), relatively 
large red dots corresponding to the vowels 
were joined to the letters to facilitate the 
reading of the Qur'an and to prevent any 
falsification of the text: A dot above the let- 
ter corresponded to a fatha (a), a dot under 
the letter to a Kasra (1) and a dot on the base 
line to a damma (u). This practice provoked 
opposition among certain scholars (‘ulama’) 
who considered it a human addition to an 
already perfect text given by God and thus 
a reprehensible innovation (q.v.). At the be- 
ginning of the fifth/eleventh century, the 
vowel signs currently in use replaced the 
red dots; it is this custom of vocalizing the 
qur’anic text which persists today. 

In addition to increasing precision of the 
script, manuscripts of the Qur’an began to 
include additional textual specification. In 
former times (the dating of which is diffi- 
cult to specify), small superimposed lines, 
drawn with the same ink as the text, sepa- 
rated one verse from another. The siiras 
were separated by a single blank line and 
had no title. Later, colored bands with a 


crude geometrical design were added to 
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the empty space separating the siiras. In 
turn, three small dots in gold replaced the 
previous separation marks in ink. Small 
rosettes indicated groups of five verses 
while larger ones were used for groups of 
ten verses. Later, titles of stiras were 
inscribed in golden ink or placed in the 
centre of a painted band often illuminated 
with gold. 

Centers for the instruction and produc- 
tion of the calligraphic art multiplied in 
the great urban milieux of the empire, in 
which various writing styles developed as 
may be observed in the qur’anic material 
written on parchment and preserved in 
museums all over the world. The calligra- 
phy of these old, handwritten Qur’ans can 
be divided into two main groups: The first 
and oldest is a more or less angular type 
called Kific. The second, which is more 
cursive, appeared in Baghdad at the end 
of the third/ninth century. These two 
groups are further divided into a plethora 
of scribal forms of which both place of 
origin and period are difficult to deter- 
mine. In fact, the earliest qur’anic material 
written on parchment is not dated at all. 
The first established reference (264/877-8) 
appears in the wagf of the Qur’an of 
Amiajir (governor of Damascus). This date 
refers to its placement in the Umayyad 
mosque; it was probably copied a bit 
earlier. Resort must be had to palaeogra- 
phy when attempting to classify the many 
types of old, handwritten copies of the 
Quran in order to date them and/or trace 
their origin. This is a particularly arduous 
enterprise which specialists have under- 
taken for more than two centuries without 
any fully satisfactory results. This continu- 
ing ambiguity can be attributed to the fact, 
on the one hand, that variations in the 
written form are innumerable and im- 
precisely named and, on the other, that 


copies of the Quran were moved from 
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one calligraphic center to another or given 
as gifts to sovereigns or other notables who 
subsequently moved them to mosques in 
their respective capitals or added them to 
their personal libraries. 

The primary source consulted by palaeo- 
graphers is the Aitab al-Fihrist, the famous 
work of Ibn al-Nadim (d. after 377/987-8) 
who includes an inventory of the styles of 
writing in use during his time. From this 
and with the help of commentaries by 
later Arab authors, specialists have tried 
to identify the types of script encountered 
in available collections of ancient copies 
of the Qur'an on parchment. With a few, 
rare exceptions, this effort has been unsuc- 
cessful since the information provided by 
Ibn al-Nadim has proven insufficient to 
establish secure identification. From this 
perspective, even a work as important as 
that of Nabia Abbott (The rise of the north 
Arabian script) which refers to Ibn al-Nadim 
as well as al-Qalqashandzi (Subh al-A sha’) 
has resulted in very little. In fact, al- 
Qalqashandi (d. 821/1418) himself used 
terminology borrowed from writers of dif- 
ferent epochs without any regard for possi- 
ble evolution in the meaning of these 
terms. Consequently, by classifying very 
diverse types of script under one single 
name borrowed from Arab authors, Nabia 
Abbott’s attempt has only added to the 
confusion since these authors had not 
clearly identified the terms they used. 

Recent studies have made use of a new 
methodology that consists in classifying — 
independently from their designation by 
classical Arab authors — copies of the 
Quran with easily identifiable common 
features. Once the numerous collections 
discovered during the twentieth century 
have been studied, it should be possible to 
match different scripts selected on the basis 
of clearly defined criteria to rare examples 
lacking dates. Scholars will then be able to 


fit certain examples into a sequence of 
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which the date and the provenance are 
easier to determine. 

The most recent conclusions of this new 
methodology distinguish two main groups 
which allow classification of the first hand- 
written copies of the Quran: Ayazi and 
“classical Kiific.” This latter term is pre- 
ferred to “Kafic” which is used widely as 
though covering a single entity; it actually 
includes many forms. A broad consensus 
exists for the identification of the hyazi 
script as a result of the comparative studies 
undertaken by A. Grohman between this 
style of writing and the related script used 
in papyri. Hyazi — referred to in some 
works, notably that of Nabia Abbott, as 
mal (slanted), a term presently in question 
since it groups together scripts too diverse 
to be characterized by a single term — 
was already in use at a very early stage in 
Mecca (q.v.) and Medina (q.v.). It is char- 
acterized by oblique strokes, generally 
oriented, more or less unvaryingly, from 
right to left; adi/s ending in a short curved 
return; letters having a circular loop (fa, 
qaf, mim, waw); ‘ayns having the shape of a 
small v when in medial position; niins in the 
form of a wide and very open curve when 
in isolated or final positions; characters 
packed together on the line; short liga- 
tures slightly curved; and a regular, sober 
rhythm of script which is sometimes inter- 
rupted by stretching out letters at the end 
of a line. 

Considered Iraqi in origin, classical Kiific 
displays considerable variety but also 
enough common features to be classified 
under one heading. At first glance classical 
Kiafic conveys a balanced and harmonious 
impression because of the equal space be- 
tween the lines and the regular dimensions 
and geometry of the characters. This im- 
pression is reinforced by the rhythm creat- 
ed, firstly, by the alternation of short and 
long ligatures and, secondly, by the con- 
trast of compact (ra, zayn, ha’, mim, ha’, 
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waw) and stretched (dal, dhal, sad, dad, ta’, 
Za, kif, ya?) characters. This type of script 
has slender, vertical strokes with upper 
ends that have a beveled edge while the 
lower ones have either a large, tapering 
curve (alif) or a right angle descending 
well below the line (/am and niin). The tails 
of the letters jam, ha’, kha’, waw are short 
and compact and their end-point falls be- 
low the line whereas the tail of the ‘ayn 
ends in a large curve with a tapered point 
reminiscent of the alif: The tail of the mim 
is reduced to a small horizontal stroke. 

Between these two main groupings, a 
whole range of types shows particularities 
of both the hyazi group and the classical 
Kafic. These are the types of script which 
specialists attempt to classify for the sake of 
defining them more precisely. 

Several other scripts, related to classical 
Kafic but with specific criteria, arose at the 
end of the fourth/tenth century and were 
used conjointly with cursive writing (see 
below). Among these is “oriental Kiific” 
which owes its name to its appearance in 
the easternmost provinces of the Islamic 
empire (see the examples in the catalogue 
of M. Lings, pls. 11-21). This type of writ- 
ing, while retaining the geometry of classi- 
cal Kific, exhibits characters with radically 
different proportions. In oriental Kific, the 
ratio of the length of the low characters 
(teeth and loops) to that of the tall charac- 
ters (down-strokes) is 1:8 whereas it varies 
from 1:3 to 1:2 in classical Kific. The com- 
mon features of oriental Kific can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

— a strictly horizontal base-line broken by 
small dots which serve as ligatures between 
characters closely packed together (letters 
with teeth and loops); in other cases, the 
ligatures are rather short but those of the 
basmala (q.v.) are sometimes thoroughly 
stretched out so that the phrase fills up the 
entire line. 


— very slender strokes with upper extre- 
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mities ending in a small triangle or bevel 
extended by a fine oblique segment. Some- 
times the down-strokes of certain charac- 
ters (la, za’, kaf) display an obliquity of 45 
degrees and end in a leftward pointed 
bulge. The strokes of the lam-alifare e1- 
ther very close parallel lines or two fairly 
thin symmetric curves with conjoined 
ends. The strokes of the two /ams in the 
word Allah are sometimes reduced to two 
small and very oblique segments packed 
together, thus reducing the size of the word 
by half. 

— the loss of the verticality known in clas- 
sical Kiific in characters with teeth which 
are oblique in oriental Kific. The rectan- 
gular bodies of the letters dal/dhal, sad/dad, 
ta’/za, kaf are thoroughly stretched out in 
length and small in height. 

— the loss of the circular shape of the let- 
ters fa, gaf, mim and waw as in classical 
Kafic, which become either triangular or 
square or even an oblique trapezoid 
pointed forward. Only the medial ha@ has 
a circular shape with two eyelets. 

— the loss of the regular curve in the tails 
of characters, although still just as large. 
The tails descend obliquely below the 

line, then break off and end in a triangle, 
parallel to the line with the points below. 
It is perhaps this rupture of curves that 
provides the origin of the name of broken 
Kific, sometimes used to designate this 
script. 

Many examples of this oriental Kiific are 
adorned with illuminated bands in gold 
which frame the title of the sira, the num- 
ber of its verses and its Mekkan or Medi- 
nan origin. The rosettes marking the sepa- 
ration between verses or groups of verses 
are also written in golden ink. The diacriti- 
cal dots are generally in the same ink as the 
text but the vowels are often in red. 

Some of these qur’anic manuscripts are 
signed and dated, for example that writ- 
ten and illuminated by ‘Uthman Husayn 
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Warraq (466/1073-4) from Iraq or Iran, 
that by Aba Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah al- 
Ghaznawi (573/1177-8) which was copied 
in Afghanistan and, finally, the one by ‘Alt 
b. Muhammad b. Muhammad (620/1223) 
copied in Iran. 

The appearance of cursive writing, the 
second main category of qur’anic scripts, 
coincided more or less with that of paper 
(the first attested copy of the Quran in 
cursive dates from 361/971). The cursive 
script, quite ancient but reserved up to that 
time for daily use, owes its nobility to the 
vizier and famous calligrapher, Ibn Muqla 
(d. 328/940). Using a circle with a diame- 
ter corresponding to the height of an alif 
he standardized the method of tracing the 
characters, all other characters being de- 
fined in accordance with this circle. A sys- 
tem of measures allowed the standardiza- 
tion of the characters’ proportions, where 
the unit used for measuring was the dot, 
still in use today by calligraphers. This 
square-shaped dot, resting on its point, 
corresponds to the trace left on paper by 
the tip of the calligrapher’s reed when 
applied to the sheet with a certain pres- 
sure. Ibn Muqla’s innovative style of writ- 
ing 1s called al-khatt al-mansub, “the well- 
proportioned script,” though its exact 
meaning is not known. Another great mas- 
ter of calligraphy, ‘Ali b. Hilal, known as 
Ibn al-Bawwab (d. 413/1022) improved Ibn 
Mudala’s style by increasing its elegance. In 
charge of the library of the Buwayhid 
Baha’ al-Dawla in the city of Shiraz, Ibn 
al-Bawwab was very pious and could recite 
the Qur'an by heart. He appears to have 
made sixty-four copies of the Qur'an, one 
of which, signed by him, is still extant: 
Dated 391/1000-1, it is conserved in the 
Chester Beatty Library in Dublin where it 
is possible to admire the aesthetic quality 
of its letters as well as the beauty of its illu- 
mination. D.S. Rice has, in a detailed study 


of the manuscript, demonstrated its au- 
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thenticity. The style Ibn al-Bawwab 
created is known as naskhi. 

More than two centuries later, another 
calligrapher succeeded in surpassing Ibn 
al-Bawwab. Yaqit al-Musta‘simt (d. 697/ 
1298), known as the “sultan of calligra- 
phers,” brought Ibn al-Bawwabs naskhi to 
its apogee. Several manuscripts by this 
great artist have survived, among them one 
dated 685/1285, which was written in 
Baghdad in rayhani (a variety of naskhi) and 
bears witness to the exactness of his skill, 
as well as the suppleness and lightness of 
his hand. To attain this quality of writing, 
al-Musta‘simi cut the tip of his reed at an 
angle so that it barely touched the paper. 
In the ornamental band at the head of 
each sira, the title — written in oriental 
Kafic — is outlined. Thus it appears in 
white on a blue background adorned with 
golden arabesque. A flower with slightly 
gyron-like petals separates each verse. 

Cursive scripts multiplied in centers of 
calligraphy attached to the courts of 
princes and sultans; these scripts appar- 
ently received their name according to 
their size. It should also be noted that all 
of these scripts are vocalized. Particular 
care has been given to the slope of the 

Jathas and kasras which are slightly oblique 
and at the same angle. According to 

F. Déroche, the six most “fundamental” 
varieties are the following: 

— naskhi, the most common and widely 
used style throughout the centuries, is a 
medium-sized cursive. The base line is al- 
ways horizontal but sometimes broken to 
allow a new beginning at a slightly higher 
level for characters starting inside the tail 
of a preceding letter. This style is easily 
recognized by its alif the shape of which is 
reduced to a simple, vertical segment with 
a beveled upper end and a pointed, slightly 
tapered lower end. The tails have fairly 
small curves protruding under the next 
character which thus must be written 
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slightly higher. The longevity of this style 
explains the many varieties it has. A great 
number of qur’anic manuscripts from the 
Ottoman era were written in naskhi as wit- 
nessed in the numerous examples of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris now con- 
served in the Grande Bibliotheque de 
France (see the examples in the Déroche 
catalogue, nos. 88-120). 
— the rayhani and muhaqqaq scripts seem to 
present only slight differences. Déroche re- 
serves the term muhaqqaq for larger scripts 
whereas M. Lings gives the name of rayhanit 
to some large types (see no. 85 of his cata- 
logue). In rayhani, the characters appear 
more packed together than in muhaqqaq. In 
both styles, the alifhas a small hook at the 
upper end and terminates in a slightly 
curved point below. The tails pointing left- 
wards have such slight curves that they 
sometimes convey the impression of being 
oblique, especially in the cases of the mim 
and the waw. Nevertheless, the tails point- 
ing towards the right (like jam, ha, kha’, ‘ayn) 
and dropping well below the line, have 
very ample curves. These two styles were 
in favor among the Ikhanids and the 
Timirids (see the superb examples of 
muhagqqaq in Ling’s catalogue [nos. 45-51] 
and rayhani [nos. 81-85]). For another ex- 
ample of muhaqqaqg, mention can be made 
of the manuscript copied in 707/1307 by 
the great master Muhammad b. Aybak for 
the IIkhanid sultan Uljaytii (r. 703-16/ 
1304-16), preserved in the library of the 
Top Kap Saray1 in Istanbul (no. 46). It has 
a large format (72 x 50 cm) and one of the 
two pages reproduced has alternating lines 
of handwritten characters, one in gold ink 
with a black-ribboned edge and the other 
in black ink with a golden edge. The ro- 
settes embellishing the margins of the 
pages are very delicate and quite beautiful. 
For examples of rayhani, mention can be 
made of the qur’anic manuscripts copied 
in 827/1424 and 834/1440 by the great 
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calligrapher Ibrahim Sultan b. Shahraikh 
b. Timi. Richly illuminated under the 
supervision of the grandson of ‘Timir 
Leng, they also offer pages entirely written 
in gold (those of the Fatiha [q.v.]) in an il- 
luminated frame in which gold is matched 
with blue. A detail concerning sira titles 
should be added: The type of script se- 
lected for these titles is generally oriental 
Kafic. A cursive style has rarely been re- 
tained but when this is the case, thuluth was 
chosen (see below). Within the classifica- 
tion of these two scripts, one can include 
some Mamltk manuscripts also written in 
gold ink with frontispieces richly illumi- 
nated with geometrical motifs and inter- 
laces that encircle fine golden arabesque 
which stand out against a blue or red back- 
ground (cf. M. Lings, nos. 52-59). 

— thuluth, rather similar to muhaqqaq, 1s eas- 
ily recognized by the triangular profile of 
the upper ends of the altfand the very ta- 
pered, and sometimes curved, lower end. 
It is rarely used in the calligraphy of the 
Quran except for stira titles (see above). It 
is equally favored by artists who reproduce 
“mirrored” qur’anic verses on mosque 
walls, thanks to the possibility of giving its 
tails a tapered curve that intertwines with 
the down-strokes of other characters (see 
examples in H. Massoudi, pp. 103 and 104). 
— the last two styles considered funda- 
mental by F Déroche are tawgi‘ and riq‘a 
(sometimes vocalized as rug ‘a); he under- 
lines the links between these two styles and 
thuluth. Few qur’anic manuscripts have 
been calligraphed in these styles. 

The qur‘anic script originating in the 
western provinces of the Islamicate should 
be classified separately. In fact, this script 
has features of both classical Ktific and 
some clearly cursive characteristics. ‘The 
designation as Andalusian Kiafic for 
manuscripts copied in Andalusia or 
North African Kific for those copied in 
Ifriqiyya or the Maghrib bears witness to 
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the links binding them to the classical 
Kific in spite of the suppleness of certain 
types of characters. Lings defines this style 
as the first which stems directly from Kiific 
and qualifies it as occidental Kiific, con- 
trasting it with the earlier oriental Kafic. 
This style was known in Ifriqiyya from the 
time of the Qur'an calligraphed by ‘Ali 
al-Warraq in 410/1019-20 for the wet nurse 
of the Zirid prince al-Mu‘izz b. Badis (r. 
407-54/1016-62), which was doubtlessly 
copied in Qayrawan where it is still pre- 
served in the new museum of Raqqada. 
The alphabetic repertoire of this type of 
large and massive script resembles that of 
oriental Kific: the same ruptures in the 
horizontal base-line by ligatures in the 
shape of triangular dots, characters with 
oblique teeth, characters with non-circular 
curls varying from the triangle to the 
square pointed forwards and with small 
eyes. All these characteristics belong to 
oriental Kific but certain particularities 
distinguish the two styles: the slight bend- 
ing of the small oblique teeth, the inflec- 
tion of median jim and Ada, intersecting 
curves of the /am-alifand the slender and 
disproportionate tail of the nin with its 
broad, angular, lance-shaped end. Classi- 
cal Kiific was also known and used in 
Ifriqiyya as witnessed by examples from 
the mosque of Qayrawan and, in particu- 
lar, one superbly calligraphed Qur’an in 
gold on parchment tinted in indigo. 

A number of particularities of classical 
Kafic are clearly perceptible in North 
African-Andalusian Kific: the horizontal 
and rigid writing line and the great num- 
ber of ligatures, the verticality and fineness 
of the down-strokes of the alif and lam, the 
open rectangular shapes of dal/dhal and kaf 
along with the stretching out of the body 
of certain characters. On the other hand, 
some features clearly refer to cursive writ- 
ing, like certain supple or slightly dented 
ligatures, the ra’ with a very open curve, 
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the rounded teeth of the sin/shin, the flat- 
tened ovals of the sad/dad, ta’/za’, the large 
semi-circular and sometimes slightly bro- 
ken tails surrounding several characters, 
which give a rhythm to the base-line. In 
other respects, an old writing practice re- 
mains in practice in the diacritics of this 
writing style: The dot of the /a’is always 
placed below the letter whereas the ga@fhas 
only one dot placed above the letter. Some 
of these manuscripts (e.g. nos. 95-98 in the 
collection published by Lings) are written 
in large characters and have only a few 
lines per page (5-9) while certain others 
(nos. 99, 102 and 103 of the same cata- 
logue) are written in an extremely fine 
script and have up to 27 lines on a page for 
quranic manuscripts of a similar size. 
Splendid frontispieces with richly ornate 
bands, titles written in gold, series of me- 
dallions or small rosettes embellished with 
fine arabesques in the margin contribute to 
the beauty and majesty of these manu- 
scripts (see in particular the frontispieces 
of nos. 100 and 101 of the Quran of 
Valencia, copied by ‘Abdallah b. ‘Attis in 
578/1182). 

A few words must be said about the use of 
quranic calligraphy in epigraphy (q.v.). Its 
function is both educational and ornamen- 
tal. It is educational because the choice of 
reproduced verses reminds the believers of 
the great truths of the Islamic faith (q.v.); 
this choice is adapted to the type of educa- 
tion religious authorities want to further 
(see TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG 
sTuby). It is ornamental because it is linked 
to religious architecture where it consti- 
tutes one of the essential decorative ele- 
ments (see ART AND ARCHITECTURE). The 
bands decorated with qur’anic verses sur- 
round the upper part of the walls of 
prayer rooms in mosques, madrasas and 
mausoleums, frame the mihrabs, crown the 
arcades of mosque courtyards and make 
the shafts of minarets more attractive; they 
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generate the composition of stone rosettes 
that decorate some portals and, inscribed 
on funerary stelae (see BURIAL), they ac- 
company the faithful to the gates of the 
hereafter. 

From the very outset, calligraphed verses 
of the Qur'an have contributed to the 
beauty of monuments, like the superb, 240 
meter-long band decorating both sides of 
the arcade around the rock of the Qubbat 
al-Sakhra (the Dome of the Rock; see agsA 
MOSQUE) in Jerusalem. The style, a form of 
classical Kiific adapted to the material (see 
MATERIAL CULTURE AND THE QURAN), be- 
came the prototype of the Kific used in of- 
ficial Umayyad inscriptions. Executed in 
gold mosaic on a blue background, the an- 
gular ductus of the characters is naturally 
more accentuated than in manuscripts (see 
MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QUR’AN), but the shape 
and proportions of the letters correspond 
generally to the same norms. Throughout 
the centuries, qur’anic calligraphy on stone 
(q.v.) has followed, more or less, the devel- 
opment of manuscript calligraphy, though 
sometimes with a certain delay. It has, 
however, made its own contributions to the 
efflorescence of character ornamentation 
(see ORNAMENT AND ILLUMINATION): The 
down-strokes intersect, curve, turn over 
and are stretched to create interlaces that 
balance the empty spaces in the band. 
Their ends are enriched with leaves, flow- 
ers, palmettes or foliage; the bodies of 
the letters are adorned with indentations, 
knots, strapwork or vegetal elements; their 
tails go up in elegant curves and counter 
curves and their ornate ends add to the 
whole decorative impression of the band. 

At the end of the fourth/tenth century, 
cursive qur’anic calligraphy appeared in 
stone inscriptions in the eastern provinces 
during the same period in which it ap- 
peared in manuscripts; it was often found 
in combination with Kific script and then 
finally replaced it. Its development was 
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rapid and it attained a degree of perfection 
comparable to that of manuscripts. Exam- 
ples are the so-called throne verse (see 
THRONE OF GoD) that frames the mzhrab of 
the Arslanhan mosque in Ankara (seventh/ 
thirteenth century) in ¢huluth with charac- 
ters that stand out against a background of 
arabesque and flowers (G. Akurga et al., 
Trésors de Turquie, 132); at the Sukulu 
mosque in Istanbul (tenth/sixteenth cen- 
tury), one can find the four verses of Strat 
al-Ikhlas (Q 112) written in thuluth and ar- 
ranged in a circle embellishing the rosette 
of the portal. The radiating strokes of the 
alifs and lams are interlaced into strapwork 
and open out into a star-shaped composi- 
tion at the center of the rosette (H. Mas- 
soudi, La calligraphie, 74, and 110). 

Quranic calligraphy remains the most 
specific expression of Islamic aesthetics. 
Taken in its entirety, it is an astounding 
combination that embraces the geometri- 
cal rigidity of the Kific characters, the 
fantasy in the rhythm of the inscribed 
lines, the contrastive sobriety of lines and 
lavishness of illuminations, the subtle har- 
mony of proportions and supple elegance 
of the cursive characters; and the delicacy 
of foliages and arabesques that interlace 
with the letters. In the eyes of a Muslim, 
qur anic calligraphy is the visible form of 
the revealed word, an achievement in 
which artists and faithful are united in 
their search for the unspeakable and the 
ineffable. 


Solange Ory 
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Camel 


A large, ruminant mammal used for carry- 
ing burdens and for riding in the desert 
regions of Asia and Africa. The central 
Asiatic species has two humps on its back, 
while the Arabian camel, or dromedary, 
has only one. The presence of this animal 
in the Near East and North Africa appears 
to date back to the third millennium B.c.£., 
although there is no evidence of the do- 
mesticated dromedary prior to the 11th 
century B.c.£. (cf. H. von Wissmann, 
Badw). The camel played an important 
role in sacrifices (see SACRIFICE; CONSECRA- 
TION OF ANIMALS): Before Muhammad’s 
time, they were ritually slaughtered at the 
time of the pilgrimage (q.v.) to Mecca 
(q.v.3 see also PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
guR An; cf. J. Chelhod, Sacrifice). As the 
camel was an integral part of the Arabs’ 
(q.v.) daily life, not only as a means of 
transportation, but also as a source of food 
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(see FOOD AND DRINK) and clothing (q.v.), 
they developed a rich vocabulary for this 
animal. Many of these terms are not solely 
proper designations for the animal fer se, 
but rather describe aspects of its appear- 
ance or its various stages of growth. Al- 
though the numerous words for camel are 
preserved in Arabic poetry and lexicogra- 
phy, only four of the names appear in the 
Qur’an (cf. C. Pellat, Ibil). 

Baw, the generic term for camel, male or 
female, is mentioned in the Quran in the 
story of Joseph (q.v.), and solely in connec- 
tion with a measure (see WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES): “We have lost the king’s cup, 
and whoever brings it shall have a camel- 
load (hamlu ba%rin)...” (Q 12:72; cf. 12:65). 
The most common Arabic word for the 
male camel, jamal, is mentioned only once 
in the Qur'an: “Verily for those who have 
counted our signs (q.v.) false and been too 
proud to receive them, the gates of heaven 
(q.v.) will not be opened, nor will they enter 
the garden (q.v.), until a camel (jamal) 
passes through the eye of a needle (ft sam- 
mt l-khiyat); so do we recompense the sin- 
ners” (Q 7:40). In reference to this single 
occurrence, most qur’anic commentators 
read the Arabic word as jamal (as in Matt 
19:24; Luke 18:25, repeated here with other 
terms) while they vocalize the word for the 
“eye” of the needle (samm) either with a or 
with w (summ) as noted by the tenth-century 
exegete al-Tabari (d. 310/923; Ta/siz, viii, 
130-2). Another possible reading of the 
consonantal structure j-m-/ is jummal (1.e. a 
thick cord) but this rendition is an isolated 
occurrence in the exegetical literature. As a 
consequence of the reading of jamal, com- 
mentators ordinarily provide extensive 
descriptions of the camel in their commen- 
taries on this verse. 

A female camel (naga) appears in the sto- 
ries of the prophet Salih (q.v.) and the 
Thamiid (q.v.): “And to Thamid [we sent] 
their brother Salih. He said, ‘Oh people! 
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Worship God, for there is no other god for 
you. Evidence from your lord has come to 
you. This is the she-camel (naga) of God as 
a sign for you. Let her eat in the land of 
God, and do not molest her lest a painful 
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retribution afflict you” (Q 7:73). However, 
the Thamid disregard their prophet’s 
warning (q.v.) and hamstring the camel. 
For this violation of his commandment 
(see GOMMANDMENTS), God destroys them 
with an earthquake (cf. Q 7:77-8; 11:64-8; 
17:59} 26:155-8; 54:27-31; QI:11-4; see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES). 

The exegesis of the fourth qur’anic term 
for camel, zbil (cf. Q 6:144), demonstrates 
the elasticity of the Arabic language (q.v.). 
A feminine word, idi/, is used for the spe- 
cies and the group. However, Q 88:17, 
which alludes to the creation (q.v.) of the 
camel (ibil), is understood by some inter- 
preters to be a reference to the creation of 
the clouds. One example of a qur’anic 
designation of a camel, which does not 
allude so much to an image of the animal 
itself as to a condition of that animal, is 
the camel that is in the tenth month of her 
pregnancy (‘shar Q 81:4). This image is 
often invoked in Islamic apocalyptic lite- 
rature (see APOCALYPSE), recalling its 
Arabian origins. 

Popular beliefs about the camel 
abounded and have survived in classical 
Islamic exegetical literature. Some exam- 
ples of these beliefs, testified by Ibn 
Qutayba (d. 276/889) and al-Jahiz (d. 255/ 
868-9), among others, are that the animal 
descended from demons and that the jinn 
(q.v.) could take on the form of a camel, 
which urinated backwards so as not to soil 
Abraham (q.v.). 

The camel, often dubbed “the ship of the 
desert,” is one of the most important ani- 
mals for Bedouins (see BEDOUIN) and very 
early it captured the interest of ancient 
Arab poets (see POETRY AND POETS). They 


considered no other companion more 
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trustworthy and persevering than the 
camel, both for their settled and for their 
nomadic life-styles (see NomADs). For this 
reason the Arabs of antiquity accumulated 
particular designations and descriptions of 
the camel and poets surpassed themselves 
in characterizing this animal’s attributes 
(see especially the mu ‘allaga poem by 
Tarafa b. al-‘Abd, fl. sixth century c.£.; 
see also LITERATURE AND THE QUR'AN). 


R.G. Khoury 
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Camphor 


A white, translucent substance distilled 
from the wood of the camphor tree (Cinna- 
momum camphora, family Lauraceae) which is 
indigenous to China, Taiwan and Japan. 
The term camphor (kajfir, qafir, gaff /iir) 
denotes the tree, its resin and its drug. 
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South and southeast Asian designations of 
these botanical products include Indian 
karpira, kappitra or Malayan kapur. It is at- 
tested once in the Qur'an at Q 76:5. Besides 
the qur’anic k@jfir there are references to 
the spelling with gd instead of kafin works 
of qur’anic commentary (Alsi, Ri, xxix, 
1543 Qurtubt, Jamz, xix, 124; for further 
variants see M. Ullmann, Wéarterbuch, 1, 10b). 
The single relevant verse, Q 76:5, reads: 
“Surely the pious shall drink of a cup 
whose mixture (mizq@) is camphor (kGjiir).” 
Among the classical exegetes, Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi (d. 606/1210) and al-Qurtubi 
(d. 671/1272) explain that this verse cannot 
mean that the liquid really contains cam- 
phor because it would not have a good 
taste (/a yakiinu ladhidhan, Razi, Tafsir, xxx, 
240) or, respectively, one does not drink this 
drug (/@ yushrabu, Qurtubt, Fami,, xix, 123). 
According to this and other classical exege- 
sis on the verse, the liquid to which refer- 
ence is made is only similar to camphor 
(ka-kafur). It has some of the camphor 
qualities, i.e. its fragrance (db) and its scent 
(ra tha), its whiteness and coolness (‘T'abart, 
Tafsir, xxviii, 112-3; Ibn Kathir, Tafsi, vii, 
179-80; Qurtubi, Jami xix, 123-4). It does 
not, however, have its harmful effect (ma- 
darr, Tabart, Ta/fsiv, xxviii, 112; Razt, Tafsir, 
xxx, 240). Again al-Razi (Tafsir, xxx, 240) 
and al-Qurtubt ( famz’, xix, 123) emphasize 
that it does not have its taste. Taking into 
consideration the beginning of the next 
verse, Q 76:6, “A fountain whereat drink 
the servants of God...” where the first 
word, “fountain” (‘aynan, see FOUNTAINS), 
is in grammatical apposition to kafiuran, 
all the above-mentioned exegetes explain 
that there is a fountain in paradise (q.v.) 
called the camphor fountain. In his con- 
temporary commentary the German 
scholar, R. Paret, like others, considers the 
drink mentioned in Q 76:5 to be wine (see 
INTOXICANTS) mixed with camphor- 
flavored water. 
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In the olfactory classification of the eight 
basic odors, camphor is qualified as spicy 
(G. Ohloff, Diifie, 14). According to the 
pharmacological humoral theory of the 
four elements (cold-warm, dry-moist) 
which should be in harmony in a healthy 
body, and the corresponding qualities of 
drugs, it is classified as cold and dry in the 
third degree (L. Leclerc, bn el-Béithar, iii, 
no. 1868, 128). Camphor is often used as a 
metaphor for white. The Indian perfume- 
tradition obtained — already 5000 years 
ago by a primitive method of distilla- 
tion — scented waters from camphor. At 
the same time in China, the wood of the 
tree was burnt with other incenses. There 
camphor has long been one of the most 
important scents, used not only as a rem- 
edy, but also in a ritual context, e.g. em- 
balming. Within the Islamic tradition can 
be found hadiths which refer to the use of 
camphor to wash the corpse (Nasa’1, 
Sunan, iv, no. 1890), a practice that can still 
be found in Muslim countries (see BURIAL; 
DEATH AND THE DEAD). Besides its use as an 
aromatic, camphor offers a wide range of 
medicinal qualities (cf. L. Leclerc, Zbn el- 
Béithar, ii, no. 1868, 129-30). It remains an 
ingredient in cosmetic compounds, oint- 


ments and rubbing alcohol. 
Hanne Schonig 
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Cape see CLOTHING 
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Capital Punishment sce BouNDARIES 


AND PRECEPTS 


Captives 


Persons who are captured in an act of war 
and whose lives are in the hands of the 
captor. According to Islamic law a captive 
may be killed, enslaved or returned for 
ransom. The Quran refers to captives di- 
rectly as asér (pl. asra, asara or usara’), the 
literal meaning of which is “one who is 
shackled” (cf. Q 2:185; 18:73; 94:5, 6). 
Ragqaba (pl. riqab), literally “nape of the 
neck,” is used six times (cf. Q 2:177; 5:89; 
9:60; 47:43 58:3; 90:13) to refer to captives 
or slaves synecdochically; the verb ¢a’siriina, 
“you make captive,” is found in Q 33:26 
(see SLAVES AND SLAVERY). 

Pre-Islamic rules of warfare (see WAR; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN) in- 
volved small raiding parties rather than 
full-scale battles. This practice was well- 
known to Muhammad who used such 
raids to great effect in his campaigns (see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES) against the 
Meccans after his emigration to Medina 
(hira, see EMIGRATION). References to cap- 
tives from the Medinan period of the 
Quran (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN) 
are all in the context of such raids and 
some may be connected with specific 
events, such as Q 33:26, which commenta- 
tors connect with the killing and enslaving 
of members of the Qurayza (q.v.) tribe in 
Medina (q.v.). Other references are more 
vague but seem to refer to a strategy of 
engaging in more violent raids before tak- 
ing captives (see Q 8:67). 

In the Meccan period, the only mention 
of asir is in a list of actions undertaken by 
the “servants of God:” “For the love of 
[God], they give food to the poor, the or- 
phan, and the ast” (Q 76:8). There is some 
debate in the commentaries as to whether 
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this verse refers to captives or prisoners, 
but compare similar lists at Q 2:177 and 
9:60. The former reads: “The pious 

(see PIETY) is the one who believes in God, 
and the last day (see APOCALYPSE; 
ESCHATOLOGY; LAST JUDGMENT), the angels 
(q.v.), the book (q.v.), and the prophets (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD), and who 
shares wealth (q.v.), for the love of [God], 
with relatives (see KINSHIP), orphans (q.v.), 
the poor (see POVERTY AND THE POOR), the 
traveler, beggars, and with the rqab.” In 
this case, al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144; 
Kashshdf, 1, 217-8) and others gloss sharing 
wealth with the rigab as “helping mukatab 
slaves... or ransoming captives (fakka 
l-usara).” While the ransoming of captives 
of war (see HOSTAGES) seems reasonable for 
the qur’anic period, recent scholarship has 
questioned the commentators’ implicit 
assertion that the institution of mukatab 
slaves (i.e. slaves who have entered into a 
contract of emancipation with their mas- 
ters) was already established (J. Brockopp, 
183-221; P. Crone, 64-76). Further, scholars 
continue to debate the ways in which Mec- 
can society distinguished among captives, 
slaves, clients (mawaili) and allies (hulafa?), 
all of whom were in a dependent relation- 
ship with the tribal unit (see TRIBES AND 
GLANS; CLIENTS AND GLIENTAGE). 

That captives were a known source for 
slaves is demonstrated by Joseph’s (q.v.) 
capture and sale in the Joseph narrative 
(Q 12:19-20). Of the many Companions of 
the Prophet (q.v.) who were slaves, only 
Suhayb b. Sinan (d. 38/659) appears to 
have been an actual captive, though the 
accounts are contradictory (see Ibn Ishaq, 
Stra, 1, 488-9). During the conquests (q.v.) 
in the years following the death of Mu- 
hammad, Medina and Damascus were 
flooded with thousands of captives, leading 
to significant slave markets in these and 
other cities. Since Islamic law forbids en- 
slaving Muslims, capture from outlying, 
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non-Muslim territories was essential to 


maintaining slave populations. 
Jonathan E. Brockopp 
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Caravan 


A company of travelers on a journey 
through a desert or hostile region; also, the 
vehicles which transport the company. The 
most prominent qur’anic word denoting a 
“caravan” is 7%, which occurs three times in 
Q 12, “Joseph” (Strat Yisuf; Q 12:70, 82, 
94). Arabic lexicographers say that origin- 
ally this term denoted camels, asses or 
mules that carried provisions of corn but 
that it was later applied to any caravan 
(see GAMEL). Some say, however, that in the 
Quran it signifies asses not camels (Lane, 
q.v. %) which does not comply with the 
biblical version of the story of Joseph 
(q.v.) where camels are mentioned explic- 
itly (Gen 37:25). In the qur’anic story of 
Joseph, a caravan is also called sayyara 
(Q 12:10, 19) which recalls the Hebrew 
shayyara. However, lexicographers explain 
this term as coming from the Arabic root 
s-y-r in the sense of jama‘a sayyara: “a 
company of persons journeying” (Lane, 
q.v. S-y-7). 

Muslim commentators have also discov- 
ered an allusion to caravans in Q 106 (Strat 


Quraysh; Q 106:2), in which the “journey 
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of the winter and the summer” is men- 
tioned (see JOURNEY; TRIPS AND VOYAGES). 
In English translations of the Qur’an, the 
“Journey” (rihla) is often rendered as “cara- 
van” (e.g. Arberry). Commentators usually 
identify the journeys of the winter and the 
summer with the commercial caravans of 
pre-Islamic Meccan traders (see PRE- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). The win- 
ter journey is ordinarily said to have set out 
to Yemen (q.v.) and the summer journey to 
Syria (q.v.). Less current interpretations say 
that both journeys were to destinations in 
Syria. The leaders of Quraysh (q.v.), who 
are said to have initiated the journeys while 
obtaining pacts of security for their travels, 
were heads of prominent Meccan clans 
and mainly the sons of ‘Abd Manaf: 
Hashim, al-Muttalib, ‘Abd Shams and 
Nawfal (see TRIBES AND CLANS). ‘The reports 
about them may reflect political tensions 
between their respective Muslim descend- 
ants (U. Rubin, [laf, 170-1; see PoLITIcs 
AND THE QUR’AN). A less commercial per- 
ception of the winter and summer journey 
is reflected in interpretations to the effect 
that Quraysh carried them out not merely 
for trade but also for pleasure and recre- 
ation. In summer they reportedly used to 
travel to cool places in Yemen, Syria or al- 
Taif and in winter they went to warmer 
places in Syria. Conversely, other interpre- 
tations hold that the journeys did not start 
from Mecca (q.v.) but rather ended there. 
These were journeys of pilgrims coming to 
Mecca from various zones twice a year to 
perform the ‘wmra and the hay, i.e. the 
lesser and the greater pilgrimage respec- 
tively (U. Rubin, laf, 174, n. 59; see 
PILGRIMAGE). Implicit here is the notion 
that pilgrimage and commerce are closely 
associated. 

Most modern scholars have tended to 
adopt the commercial interpretation of the 
winter and summer journey and infer from 
them that Mecca of the sixth century C.E. 


rose to the position of an important center 
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of transit trade (e.g. M.J. Kister, Mecca 
and ‘Tamim, 120). This has been chal- 
lenged by Patricia Crone who, relying on 
the variety of inner contradictions in the 
suggested interpretations, has observed 
that “the exegetes had no better knowledge 
of what this sura meant than we have to- 
day” (Meccan trade, 210). 

Whatever the case may be, the Qur'an 
mentions the winter and the summer cara- 
van journey that Quraysh performed regu- 
larly in order to illustrate a divine benevo- 
lence that is consequent upon belief in 
God (see BLESSING; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 


Uri Rubin 
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Carcass see CARRION 


Carpet see MATERIAL CULTURE AND THE 


QUR’AN 


Carrion 


The putrefying flesh of a carcass. The Ara- 
bic term is mayta, from the verbal root 
meaning “to die.” Hence the word is used 
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in an adjectival sense as in Q 36:33: “The 
dead earth (al-ard al-mayta) is a sign for 
them. We have brought it to life [i.e. by 
means of rain]...” In all other qur’anic 
instances, the term refers specifically to 
carrion, one of the Islamic food taboos 
supported also in prophetic traditions 
(see FOOD AND DRINK; FORBIDDEN). 

E. Lane’s definition of mayta includes 
both animals which have died a natural 
death (explicitly mayta, as in Q 2:1733 5:33 
6:139, 145; 16:115) and those killed in a state 
or manner different from that prescribed 
by the religious law (see LAW AND THE 
QuR Ay). In the latter situation the circum- 
locution is used, “over which has been in- 
voked a name other than that of God” (as 
in all the above-mentioned references ex- 
cept Q 6:139; see GONSEGRATION OF 
ANIMALS). Thus the term carrion may be 
applied where either the agent or the ani- 
mal killed may not meet prescribed condi- 
tions, as for example, a person who slaugh- 
ters an animal in a state of ritual purity 
(thram, see RITUAL PURITY) or an animal sac- 
rificed to an idol (see IDOLS AND IMAGES; 
SACRIFICE). The prohibition of carrion in 
these two senses (to which one could add 
the refinements of Q 5:3 that include ani- 
mals who died from asphyxiation, a beating, 
a fall or being gored) is mentioned along 
with the religious taboos against eating 
blood and pork meat. An exception is made 
(Q 16:115; 6:145) when one might be forced 
to consume any of these prohibited sub- 
stances under duress. Q 6:139 also suggests 
that a fetal or stillborn animal could be 
lawfully eaten (see LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL). 

The hadith literature expanded upon 
these few and brief qur’anic references. 
Fish (and, according to some authorities, 
by extension all sea animals and birds) and 
locusts were deemed lawful since they re- 
quired no ritual slaughter. According to the 
caliph “‘Uthman (q.v.; r. 23-35/644-56), 
doves could be slaughtered and were there- 
fore governed by the conditions of mayta. 
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Among the traditions recounted by al- 
Bukhari (d. 256/870) a shepherd slaugh- 
tered one of his flock after noticing that it 
was on the verge of death. Following con- 
sultation (q.v.) with the Prophet, the meat 
was permitted for consumption as slaugh- 
tering the dying animal had prevented it 
from becoming carrion. In another tradi- 
tion, al-Bukhari cites an episode in which 
an expedition of the Prophet’s troops be- 
gan to suffer severe hunger. They discov- 
ered a huge fish cast upon the shore which 
provided nourishment for several days. 
Upon their return to Medina, the incident 
was related to the Prophet who replied, 
“Eat of those things which God sends you” 
(cf. @ 5:4). This tradition offered an im- 
plicit extension of the qur’anic context 
(Q 16:115), which dealt only with prohibited 
foods, and the tradition may also have 
helped settle what was considered a prob- 
lematic case of fish. Other traditions pro- 
hibit the sale of meat and by-products 
from such prohibited carcasses though 
there was exegetical and legal discussion 
about the permissibility of using the skin. 
Islamic restrictions governing food prepa- 
ration and consumption are fewer than in 
Judaism (see JEws AND JUDAISM). However, 
the context of the verses cited here reflects 
close adherence to Jewish religious tradition. 
In both, the name of God has to be invoked 
when an animal is slaughtered and blood — 
the essential life force given by God (see 
BLOOD AND BLOOD CLOT; LIFE) — cannot be 
consumed but must be poured out, re- 
turned to the earth (q.v.) whence it came. 
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Cattle see ANIMAL LIFE 


Cave 


A hollow space in a mountain or hill. The 
term cave (kahf, ghar, magharat) is used in the 
Quran to designate a place of refuge for 
the faithful or a locus of intimate contact 
with God. Aahf occurs six times (Q 18:9, 10, 
11, 16, 17, 25). Ghar and magharat (sing. ma- 
ghara) each occur once (Q 9:40, 57); lexicog- 
raphers consider these latter terms to be 
synonymous with kahf or to be designations 
for small caves. 

“The Cave” (Strat al-Kahf) is the title of 
Q 18, which consists of 110 verses. It refers 
to the story of the Companions of the 
Cave (vv. 9-26), an Arabic version of 
widely-circulated Christian accounts about 
the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus (see MEN OF 
THE CAVE). This version tells of a group of 
youths who, fearing persecution or death 
for their faith, fled to a cave with their dog 
(q.v.). God sheltered them there in a slum- 
berous state for perhaps 309 years. When 
they awoke, they were discovered by their 
townspeople who decided to build a 
mosque over them and their hiding place. 
Muslim commentators and traditionists 
(Tabart, Tafsir, xv, 130-54; Tha‘labt, Qzsas, 
370-86; Zamakhshart, Aashshaf, i, 473-81; 
for Fakhr al-Din al-Razi’s commentary on 
Q 18: g-12, see R. Gramlich, Fahr ad-Din 
ar-Razi) debate the meaning of the ambig- 


uous qur’anic narrative and embellish it 
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with details from Christian accounts (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; NARRATIVES). 
According to these sources, after the youths 
discovered that their religion had finally 
prevailed in their homeland, they blessed 
Theodosius, the faithful ruler, and returned 
to their death-like sleep to await the final 
resurrection (q.v.). 

In the Qur'an and its subsequent inter- 
pretation, this cave was understood to be a 
sanctuary for the faithful and a place 
where they enjoyed God’s mercy (q.v.). It 
also represents the tomb from which the 
dead were to be resurrected. Ibn Ishaq 
(d. 150/767; Stra, 1-11, 302-3), a biographer 
of the Prophet, said that this story was 
revealed in response to challenges to Mu- 
hammad’s authenticity as a prophet and 
to his growing persecution in Mecca (q.v.; 
see also OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). It 
functioned as a proof of God’s ability to 
revive the dead (see DEATH AND THE DEAD) 
but it was also to portend the emigration 
(q.v.; Agra) to either Abyssinia (q.v.) or Me- 
dina (q.v.). The cave thus signified the goal 
of emigration. For Sift commentators, it 
came to represent a place for spiritual re- 
treat for the worldly body awaiting illumi- 
nation from the divine spirit (see sUFIsM 
AND THE QUR’AN). The modern commenta- 
tor Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966) saw it as a meta- 
phor for the heart (q.v.) filled with faith 
(q.v.). The story of the Companions 1s also 
the subject of a play by the Egyptian play- 
wright Tawfiq al-Hakim (d. 1987) and was 
used by the Egyptian media to describe 
anti-government Islamist groups such as 
that led by Shukri Mustafa in Egypt during 
the 1970s. Muslim exegetical and geo- 
graphical literature ordinarily followed the 
Christian placement of the Companions of 
the Cave at Ephesus in present-day Turkey 
(see GEOGRAPHY IN THE QUR’AN). In addi- 
tion to Ephesus, however, Muslims fixed 


the geographical site of the cave in various 
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locations including the Muqattam hills in 
Cairo, Mount Qasyiin in Damascus and 
even ‘Tuyuk in Chinese Turkestan. 

Caves were also the locations of pivotal 
moments in the life of Muhammad. After 
periods of spiritual retreat, Muhammad 
received his first revelations (see REVELA- 
TION AND INSPIRATION) from the angel 
Gabriel (q.v.; Q 96:1-5) in a small cave 
(ghar) on Mount Hira’, according to re- 
ports attributed to ‘A’isha (Bukhari, Sahih, 
Bad al-wahy 3, Tafsir sitra 96; Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabagat, i, 194; Tabart, Tafsir xxx, 161; see 
‘A ISHA BINT ABI BAKR). Through the centu- 
ries this site, which is located five miles 
north of Mecca near Mina, was visited by 
pilgrims who came for the pilgrimage (q.v.; 
hay). It is mentioned in medieval texts 
(Azraqi, Akhbar Makka, i-i1, 204; Yaqit, 
Buldan, 11, 228; Ibn Jubayr, Travels, 160) and 
modern pilgrim narratives (M. Farahani, 
Safarnameh, 235-6; M. Haykal, Manzil, 
228-46). ‘Tradition also maintains that Q 77 
was revealed to Muhammad in a cave at 
Mina itself (Bukhari, Sahih, Tafsir siira 77). 

Another noteworthy cave in Islamic tra- 
dition is on Mount Thawyr, south of Mecca 
on the road to Yemen (q.v.). It was there, 
according to early accounts (Ibn Ishaq, 
Sira, i-ii, 485-6; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagal, i, 228-9; 
Tabart, Tafsiv, x, 95-6), that Muhammad 
and Abi Bakr secluded themselves for 
three nights during their emigration (hyra) 
to Medina to avoid capture by their Qu- 
raysh (q.v.) opponents. According to com- 
mentaries, this event is addressed in a late 
Medinan sira: “If you do not help him 
[Muhammad], God certainly will, as he 
did when the disbelievers expelled him and 
the second man. When they were in the 
cave, he said to his companion (see CoM- 
PANIONS OF THE PROPHET), ‘Grieve not, 
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for God is with us’” (Q 9:40). The spider’s 
web and the dove’s nest that God used to 


conceal them in the cave (according to Ibn 
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Sa‘d, d. 230/845) became popular symbols 
of the emigration. 

A cave was not a shelter for disbelievers 
and hypocrites, however (see HYPOCRITES 
AND Hypocrisy). The Qur'an states that 
they would like to flee to caves (magharat, 
cf. Q 9:57) and other places of refuge to 
escape divine retribution but God has 
readied a harsher abode (i.e. hell [jahan- 
nam}, cf. Q 9:63, 68, 73) for them in the 
hereafter (see HELL; LAST JUDGMENT). 


Juan Eduardo Campo 
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Celibacy see ABSTINENCE; CHASTITY 
Ceremony _ see FESTIVALS 
Chair see THRONE OF GOD 


Challenges of Modern Science 


see SCIENCE AND THE QURAN 


Chance and Coincidence | see 
MARVELS; OMENS; SECRETS; HIDDEN AND THE 


HIDDEN; THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN 
Chapters _ see stra(s) 
Charity see ALMSGIVING 


Charm - see AMULETS 


Chastisement and Punishment 


To discipline, especially by corporal means, 
as retribution for a wrong and incidentally 
for correction and prevention. “Chastise- 
ment” and “punishment” correspond to 
several Arabic terms used in the Quran, 
e.g. adhab, nakal, iqab, jaza@ and their cog- 
nates, although, in addition to these dis- 
crete terms, the Qur'an does use other ex- 
pressions to convey the same meaning. The 
word ‘adhab and its cognates appear in the 
Quran over 350 times; jaza@’ and its cog- 
nates over 100 times; %7gab and its cognates 
26 times; and nakal and its cognates four 
times. Considering the numerous qur’anic 
stories of divine punishment meted out to 
those who rejected God’s prophets, it is 
clear that divine chastisement — in this 
world and the next — is one of the most 
important topics in the Qur'an. 

While these terms have shared meanings, 
it is useful to distinguish them carefully. 
The most general of these terms 1s ‘adhab, 
which al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144; Aash- 
sha, 1, 164-5) defines as any type of burden- 
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some pain. More specifically, 2gab is used 
to mean various forms of punishment 
while nakal is used to refer particularly to 
exemplary punishment. Therefore while 
every 7gab and nakal is also a type of ‘adhab, 
the opposite is not true — one can suffer 
some type of ‘adhab that is not a punish- 
ment. Finally, jaz@ carries the signification 
of “just deserts,” 1.e. the deserved conse- 
quences of one’s actions, and can therefore 
be found in the sense of either chastise- 
ment or reward. These terms and their 
cognates appear in a variety of contexts in 
the Qur'an and are employed to describe 
events both in this world and the next (see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). When their use 
is related to events in this world, moreover, 
they apply equally to both divine and hu- 
man acts. Finally, ‘adhab and nakal are used 
to describe punishments required by law, 
e.g. flogging (q.v.), which in Q 24:2 is the 
prescribed punishment for adultery (see 
ADULTERY AND FORNICATION) and the am- 
putation of the hand of the thief, the 

qur anic punishment for theft (q.v.; cf. 

Q 5:38), but the use of these terms in this 
sense is extremely limited in the Qur'an 
(see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; LAW AND 
THE QURAN; STONING). 

According to the Qur’an, both humans 
and God share in the capacity to adminis- 
ter punishment (see JUDGMENT). Further, 
there is an acknowledgement of the de- 
structive power of some events and pro- 
cesses. Consequently, theological reflection 
takes up the question of the cause of 
human calamities, attributing them vari- 
ously to natural explanations and acts of 
divine judgment. This question presents a 
tension that is central to the qur’anic view 


of humankind’s relationship to the divine. 


Human acts of chastisement 
The Quran describes many instances 
where one human, typically a ruler or the 


equivalent, inflicts a terrible punishment 
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upon another who is, predictably, power- 
less. Interestingly, the Qur’an does not at- 
tach any independent ontological signifi- 
cance to the act of punishment itself. Thus, 
at times the wicked succeed in torturing 
the good, as in the story of Pharaoh’s (q.v.) 
treatment of the Jews (Q 2:49), as well as 
that of Pharaoh’s treatment of his magi- 
cians after they announced their faith in 
Islam (Q 20:71; see MAGIC, PROHIBITION OF); 
at other times, the good is empowered 
over the wicked and is able to punish ac- 
cordingly, as in Dhi l-Qarnayn’s (see 
ALEXANDER) punishment of the unjust 
whom he encountered in his travels and 
conquests (Q 18:86-7). 

The central lesson of the Qur'an regard- 
ing these events is that the ontological sta- 
tus of any human act of punishment is de- 
rivative, viz. a result not of the act itself 
but rather of the nature of the actor. For 
that reason, the qur’anic view is that a 
naive “empiricism” is insufficient to grasp 
the moral reality behind actual exercises of 
power (see INTENTION), 1.e. mere empiricism 
is unable to judge whether the exercise of 
power was just (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE). 
The Quran presents a vivid example of 
the fallacy of confusing empirical manifes- 
tations of power with the moral judgment 
of truth (q.v.) and falsehood when it de- 
scribes Abraham’s (q.v.) encounter with a 
king who had fallaciously claimed to share 
in divine attributes (see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES; KINGS AND RULERS) because he, 
just as God, could grant life and take it 
away (Q 2:258). 

It is not just the powerful, however, who 
endow their acts with ontological signifi- 
cance. The powerless, according to the 
Quran, also believe, on the basis of the 
power of their oppressors, that they must 
be right or, less drastically, that God has no 
concern for the believers’ welfare (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). Thus, when Pharaoh 


began to slaughter the male offspring of 
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the Jews in retaliation for their support of 
Moses (q.v.) and Moses urged the Jews to 
remain firm in their faith in God and to 
seek his help, their reply was simply: 
“Tortured were we (idhina from root, 
-dh-y) before you came to us, and [tor- 
tured are we] after you came to us” 

(Q 7:129; see JEWS AND JuDAIsM). Likewise, 
the Qur'an portrays the powerless’ con- 
fusion of might with right as a failure to 
exercise their own judgment; they thus 
blindly follow the powerful to their own 
perdition: 


Were you [O Muhammad!] to see the 
moment when the unjust are brought 
standing before their Lord, as they ex- 
change words, one with another, and the 
downtrodden say to the mighty, “But for 
you, we surely would have been believers!” 
And the mighty will say to the downtrod- 
den “Did we keep you away from [God’s] 
guidance after it came unto you? No, you 
indeed were wicked!” And the downtrod- 
den will say to the mighty, “No, indeed, it 
was rather your plotting, day and night, 
commanding us to be ungrateful (see 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE) to God and 
to assign unto him peers” (Q 34:31-3; see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). 


Thus, despite the fact that punishment 
administered by humans — and the power 
that stands behind it — says nothing 

about the moral significance of that act, 
humans nevertheless tend erroneously to 
attribute moral value to the exercise of 
power. They presume to read moral mean- 
ing into punishment prescribed by the so- 
cially and politically powerful or they inter- 
pret it negatively as divine disinterest. 
Because of such human misapprehension, 
the qur’anic demystification of the empiri- 
cal phenomenon of power (see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE) provides an answer to the ques- 
tion of how one is to differentiate good 
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from evil (see GOOD AND EVIL), given that 


both will at times use the same means. 


Divine chastisement in this world 
Quranic narrative repeatedly demon- 
strates the belief that God intervenes at 
least episodically in human history. In a 
frequently encountered qur’anic pattern, 
the most spectacular of these interventions 
begins when God sends a prophet (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD) to a human 
group and ends when God destroys them 
for their rejection of this prophet (see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES). While these stories 
are mentioned throughout the Qur'an, the 
seventh siira, Strat al-A‘raf, narrates in 
succession the accounts of the major 
prophets whose peoples God had de- 
stroyed — Noah (q.v.), Hid (q.v.), Salih 
(q.v.), Lot (q.v.), Shu‘ayb (q.v.), and Moses 
(q.V5 Q 7:59-93; 103-37). 

The Qur'an concludes its narration of 
these events with some general observa- 
tions: The missions of the prophets are 
simultaneously accompanied by some sig- 
nificant misfortune (bi-l-ba’sa@’ wa-l-darra’) 
inflicting the people to whom they are sent, 
so as to awaken them from their heedless- 
ness (Q 7:94). But God does not allow their 
misery to continue unabated and eventual- 
ly replaces their misfortune with good for- 
tune leading to general prosperity (Q 7:95). 
Instead of responding to God with grati- 
tude, however, the prophet’s people natural- 
ize the calamity, concluding that the cycle 
of misfortune followed by good fortune is 
natural, something which occurs at all 
times. They therefore conclude that what 
happened to them during the course of 
their prophet’s preaching had no causal 
connection with the prophet’s mission 
(Q 7:95). God then sends his chastisement 
at the moment when they convince them- 
selves that their experience was simply nat- 
ural, lulling themselves thereby into a false 
sense of security (Q 7:95; see NATURAL 
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WORLD AND THE QUR'AN). Apparently, it is 
their reckless disregard for the possibility 
that the prophet is telling the truth that 
warrants their punishment and by analogy 
the punishment of future sinners who fail 
to take heed of their predecessors’ example 
(Q 7:97-100). 

Although the Quran creates the impres- 
sion that the majority of the prophets’ peo- 
ples rejected them, their leaders are singled 
out by the Quran for particular blame. It 
is always the leading citizens such as the 
town or tribal assembly (al-mala?) that con- 
stitutes the biggest obstacle to the success 
of the prophet’s mission (Q 7:60, 66, 75-7). 
Such is the case with the story of Moses 
and Pharaoh where the conflict between 
prophets and wicked temporal authority 
reaches its apogee. Although there are a 
number of other versions of the conflict 
between prophets and the political power 
(see POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN), the story of 
Moses produced sign after sign of God’s 
power — first miracles (Q 7:107-8; see 
MIRACLE) and the defeat of Pharaoh’s ma- 
gicians (Q 7:117-9); then after the request of 
Pharaoh and his people, Moses removed 
the plagues (q.v.) that God had sent upon 
Pharaoh’s people (Q 7:133-4). Pharaoh and 
his people, however, insisted that Moses 
was a mere politician whose only goal was 
to drive the Egyptians from power 
(Q 7:109-10, 127). When Pharaoh and his 
people broke their promise to Moses to re- 
lease the Children of Israel (q.v.) from cap- 
tivity after Moses removed the plagues 
from Egypt (q.v.), God finally destroyed 
them because “they rejected our clear signs 
(q.v.) and were heedless of them” (Q 7:136; 
see also CAPTIVES; AUTHORITY). 

According to the narrative in Q 7, the 
story of Moses and Pharaoh provides a 
more detailed demonstration of the dy- 
namic relationship between the unaccept- 
able status quo and the reforming prophet 
than is generally to be found in the stories 
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of the other prophets. ‘The common theme 
among all the punishment stories asso- 
ciated with prophets, however, is that hu- 
man beings, due to their narrow self- 
interest, behave recklessly when God gives 
them an opportunity to reform themselves. 
It is their reckless disregard for God’s 
teaching that constitutes ungrateful rejec- 
tion of God (kufr) and justifies his interven- 
tion in the form of a terrible chastisement. 
Yet given the indeterminacy of the means 
God chooses to punish the wicked, such as 
natural phenomena, the question facing 
human beings is how to distinguish a truly 
natural calamity from one that is an actual 
manifestation of divine judgment. The 
answer that the Qur’an gives is the person 
of the prophet, and Q 17:15, “We never 
punish until we send a messenger (q.v.),” 
offers ratification of this. Thus when a 
prophet confronts evil and challenges his 
people with the consequences of sinful 
behavior (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR), hu- 
man actions assume a moral dimension, 
thereby creating a solid basis for divine 
judgment. According to the Qur'an, only 
when God sends a prophet, therefore, do 
humans become morally accountable to 
God for their actions. Otherwise, their 
injustice would be a result of mere negli- 
gence and, as discussed above, only reck- 
less disregard for truth that has been con- 
veyed by God through a prophet (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION) creates, in 
the sight of the Qur'an, a moral justifica- 


tion for punishment. 


The nature of divine punishment in the next world 
The Quran is replete with descriptions of 
the torments of hell (q.v.) that await those 
whose deeds made them deserving objects 
of divine chastisement. Whether these 
vivid descriptions should be understood in 
a strictly literal manner is a question that 
has preoccupied Muslim theologians of 
both the medieval and the modern periods. 
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Even among the classical figures of Islamic 
thought there has been the recognition that 
this cannot be answered from the qur’anic 
text itself (e.g. Razi, Tafst, ii, 54-8). In- 
deed, the language of the Qur'an uses 
vivid, literal images of the chastisements 
of hell at the very least to create “literal 
psycho-physical effects of the Fire” (F. Rah- 
man, Major themes, 112-3). According to 
some contemporary lines of interpretation, 
more interesting and more answerable is 
the Qur’an’s description of the psychologi- 
cal aspect of divine chastisement in the 
next world. 

While the image of God sitting in judg- 
ment over humankind (see THRONE OF GOD; 
LAST JUDGMENT), separating the saved from 
the damned has been criticized as a gross 
oversimplification of quranic eschatology 
(q.v.), it does have some basis in the qur’a- 
nic text, e.g. Q 2:284. Although Muslim 
dogma certainly promotes this image of 
the day of judgment, some modern com- 
mentators understand the day of judg- 
ment to be more a moment of complete 
self-awareness than a trial before a judge. 
Within this perspective, punishment is as 
much a result of the guilty person’s realiza- 
tion of his or her own guilt as something 
that God imposes upon the individual 
(Q 2:167; 17:14; 69:25-9; 78:40). As a result 
of their new-found self-awareness, the 
guilty accept the justice of their punish- 
ment in recognition of their own moral 
depravity. Thus “they say ‘Had we listened 
or reasoned, we would not have been 
among the denizens of the flame.’ ‘Thus 
did they recognize their sin...” (Q 67:10-1). 
In support of such a view, these commen- 
tators note that the Qur’an often describes 
punishment in the next world as a depriva- 
tion of divine blessings, the effect of which 
is the equivalent of a punishment (Q 2:174; 
3:77; 83:14-5; see also SIN AND CRIME). 


Mohammad Hossam Fadel 
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Chastisement and Sentences | see 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; TRIAL; 


JUDGMENT 


Chastity 


Avoidance of illicit sexual intercourse. 
Within the Qur’an, this concept is gene- 
rally expressed by the Arabic verb ahsana, 
its participles and the verbal noun éahassun. 
The original meaning of the fourth form 
of the verb is “to protect or preserve some- 
thing or someone,” in the fifth form “to 
protect oneself” (Lane, 586). Other verbs 
used to convey this idea are ha/fiza (to pro- 
tect) and «sta ‘affa (to abstain). 

The special meaning of the concept can 
be discerned by a comparison of qur’anic 
verses in which the word, its synonyms or 
antonyms occur. There are transitive and 
intransitive forms. The transitive ones have 
as their complement the word /arj (vagina) 
or furij (genitals). In Q 21:91 and 66:12, 
Mary (q.v.), the mother of Jesus (q.v.), is 
called a woman “who preserved her 
vagina” (allatt ahsanat farjaha) meaning 
that she had not had sexual intercourse 
before she became pregnant with Jesus 
(Q 19:19-20). In Q 33:35, 23:5 and 70:29 it is 
said that “preserving one’s genitals” is a 
general virtue of Muslims, both males and 
females. This statement should not be 


taken as covering all connotations of the 
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English word “chaste,” since the qur’anic 
concept does not imply that it is a virtue to 
abstain completely from sexual intercourse 
and lead a celibate life (see ABSTINENCE). 
This is made clear by Q 23:5-7 and 
70:29-30 where true Muslim men are de- 
scribed as “those who preserve their geni- 
tals except from their wives and slave 
women.” Wives and concubines (q.v.) of a 
Muslim man are considered lawful sexual 
partners (see SEX AND SEXUALITY). The vir- 
tue of chastity is therefore limited to the 
abstention from sexual intercourse with all 
others who are by definition unlawful (see 
LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL). In the case of a 
Muslim woman the only lawful partner is 
her husband. In the verses in which the 
term ahsana 1s used intransitively, the 
meaning is the same and can best be trans- 
lated by “abstaining from unlawful sexual 
intercourse.” This is obvious from the 
verses in which the term muhsin is con- 
trasted with its opposites, namely people 
who have illicit sexual relations (men, 
musafihin; women, musafihat) and a man 
who takes mistresses (muttakhidh akhdan, cf. 
Q 5:53 4:25). Other antonyms are imra saw, 
zanin and khabith for men, all of which are 
best rendered by “fornicator” (Q 19:28; 
24:3, 26), and, for women, baghi (whore; cf. 
Q 19:28), and zaniya and khabitha, which are 
the feminine forms of terms for fornicator 
(cf. Q 19:20; 24:3, 26). 

Free Muslims must be chaste. ‘This is also 
assumed of Christians and Jews and there- 
fore Muslim men may marry Christian and 
Jewish women (Q 5:5; see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY; JEWS AND JUDAISM; PEOPLE OF 
THE BOOK). Heathens are regarded as un- 
chaste and are — like Muslims, Jews or 
Christians who have fornicated — unac- 
ceptable marriage partners (Q 2:221; 24:3; 
60:10). Slaves are generally not regarded as 
chaste (see SLAVES AND SLAVERY). The 
Quran, however, prohibits forcing them 
into prostitution if they wish to live chaste 
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lives (Q 24:33; in all likelihood this verse 
refers to Jews and Christians or to slaves 
who have converted to Islam). Free Mus- 
lims may even marry Muslim slaves who 
are then obliged by marriage to live 
chastely, i.e. to abjure illicit intercourse 
(Q 4:25; 24:33). 

Although chastity was already considered 
a virtue (at least for women) among the 
heathen Arabs before Islam (see PRE- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN), the 
qur’anic ideal of chastity follows Jewish 
and Christian traditions. Besides the in- 
stances cited above, the example of Joseph 
(Yusuf; see JosePH) who, as a slave in 
Egypt, had resisted with God’s support the 
seduction of his master’s wife (Q 12:22-34, 
50-3) 1s a clear illustration of this continu- 
ity (see also SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN). In 
order to realize this ideal in the (early) 
Muslim community (see COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN), the Qur'an stipu- 
lates a special code of behavior among the 
sexes and prescribes severe sanctions for il- 
licit sexual relations. ‘The Qur’an recom- 
mends that the sexes refrain from sexually 
provocative behavior and that people care- 
fully veil their physical charms in front of 
the opposite sex (Q 24:30-1). People are 
warned by the Qur’an not to enter other 
people’s houses without asking permission 
to do so (Q 24:27-9, 58-9). If women have 
to leave the house, they are told to pull a 
piece of their clothes down (presumably 
over their heads) in order to be recognized 
as chaste women who do not want to be 
molested (Q 33:59; see VEIL). Unlawful 
sexual relations are condemned as sins 
(see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR) and fornicators 
are threatened with severe punishment 
(Q 4:15-6, 19; 12:25; 17:32; 19:27; 23:5-73 
24:2; 65:1; see ADULTERY AND FORNICATION). 
For the wives of the Prophet even stricter 
standards of decent behavior are pre- 
scribed and their punishment in cases of 


adultery is doubled (Q 33:30, 32-3, 53; 
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see WIVES OF THE PROPHET; CHASTISEMENT 
AND PUNISHMENT). In Islamic jurisprudence 
the meaning of the word thsan underwent 

a change and the measures to enforce chas- 
tity and to prevent illicit sexual intercourse 
became more severe over time. See also 
FAMILY; MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE}; WOMEN 


AND THE QUR’AN. 
Harald Motzki 
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Cheating 


Defrauding by deceit or trickery. Several 
qur’anic expressions depict this vice (see 
VIRTUES AND VICES): faf/if (lit. making light 
of or slighting); bakhs (shortchanging); ak/ 
amwal al-nas bi-l-batil (devouring people’s 
wealth on false pretext); taghabun (mutual 
fraud). Strat al-Mutaffiftin, “The Slight- 
ers” (Q 83), is one of two siras of the 
Quran named for the actual practice of 
cheating. Its opening verses chide propri- 
etors who manipulate the scales and mea- 
suring devices (see MEASUREMENT) in the 
market (see MARKETS) so that buyers receive 
less than the quantity for which they are 
paying. These same proprietors, mean- 
while, go to market and demand full 
measure. This suggests some type of oli- 
garchic conspiracy on the part of propri- 
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etors of which the general public was 
largely unaware (see COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN). Muslim exegetes 
differ, however, over whether these verses 
were revealed in response to the actual 
situation at Mecca (q.v.) or Medina (q.v.). 
Lexicographically, the word taé/if implies 
that the gains it brings are trifling. A fortiori, 
its condemnation in the Qur’an is seen to 
cover all measures of cheating, though no 
legal sanctions against ta/fifare mentioned 
in the Qur'an (see LAW AND THE QUR AN). 
The matter is referred, rather, to the forum 
internum as cheaters are reminded about 
the resurrection (q.v.) and the grievous 
penalty they will face on the day of judg- 
ment (see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; LAST 
JUDGMENT). Later, Muslim society would 
entrust the regulation of proper weights 
and measures (q.v.) in the marketplace 

to a market inspector, the so-called 
muhtastb. 

Several verses (Q 2:282; 7:85; 11:85; 
26:183) proscribe the practice of cheating 
in the form of “bakhs” or shortchanging 
people. The verses on bakhs are easily at- 
tributable to both the Meccan and Medi- 
nan periods. At Q 2:282, for example, the 
object is clearly the Muslim community at 
Medina. At Q 7:85 (a Meccan verse), mean- 
while, the reference is to the pre-Islamic 
community of Midian (Madyan; see 
MIDIAN) to whom the prophet Shu‘ayb (q.v.) 
was sent in order that, among other things, 
he might command his people to give just 
measure and not shortchange their coun- 
trymen (la tabkhasu l-nas ashyaahum). This 
same theme is repeated in the Meccan 
verses, Q 11:85 and 26:183. What can be 
found here is a type of intertextuality quite 
common in the Qur’an, where the rhetoric 
serves as a form of warning (q.v.) by exam- 
ple. The people of Midian failed to heed 
the warnings of Shu‘ayb and as a result 
suffered destruction, a fate that the Quran 


describes in moving imagery (see PUNISH- 
g 
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MENT STORIES). Muhammad’s condemna- 
tion of bakhs in his preaching to the early 
Muslim community could hardly fail to 
conjure up such images. 

A number of verses (Q 2:1883 4:29; 9:34) 
condemn the practice of devouring peo- 
ple’s wealth on false pretext (akl amwal al- 
nas bi-l-batil). ‘This is actually a general cat- 
egory of misappropriation of which 
cheating, including such activities as gam- 
bling (q.v.) and unlawful gain (7ibd, see 
usuRY), are a subset. In terms of psycho- 
logical impact, the verses treating of akl 
amwial al-nas bi-l-batil constitute, in all likeli- 
hood, the most powerful condemnation of 
cheating since the word here translated as 
“false pretext” (bafil) is also used in some 
twenty other qur’anic verses with the 
meaning of falsehood as the antithesis of 
divinely revealed truth (q.v.; see REVELA- 
TION AND INSPIRATION). 

Strat al-Taghabun, “Mutual Fraud” 

(Q 64), also takes its title from the notion of 
cheating. Here, however, the reference is 
not to pecuniary cheating but to the self- 
deception of the unbelievers through 
which they “cheat” themselves (collec- 
tively) out of a place in paradise (q.v.). 
Judgment day is thus called_yawm al- 
taghabun, “the day of mutual fraud,” 1.e. 
the time when the results of their mutual 
deception are brought to light (see also 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 


Sherman A. Jackson 
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Children 


Offspring; gender-inclusive term for young 
people, between infancy and youth. The 


Quran contains a number of terms for 
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“offspring” and “young people,” (e.g. dhur- 
riyya; ghulam, pl. ghilman; ibn, pl. baniin; wa- 
lad, pl. awlad), but it is only seldom clear 
from the context when these refer to the 
age group between birth (q.v.) and maturity 
(q.v.). More specific terms for infants and 
children are: waltd, “child” (pl. weldan, al- 
though in Q 56:17, wildan probably means 
“youths”); mawlid, “born, child,” sabi, “in- 
fant, boy,” fl, “infant” and saghir, “young.” 
Generally the terms in this latter group do 
not distinguish between various stages or 
developments in childhood, whereas the 
transition from childhood to maturity 
(balagha ashuddahu) or to puberty (balagha 
al-hulum) is mentioned in a few places. 
Quranic statements about children which 
convey a normative-ethical significance 
form the foundation for later Islamic le- 
gislation and are mainly concerned with 
infanticide, adoption, breast-feeding, and 
fatherless children (see FAMILY; MILK; 
ORPHANS). 


Infanticide 
Infanticide as a form of post-partum birth 
control in pre-Islamic Arab society was 
motivated either by want and destitution 
and therefore practiced on males and fe- 
males alike (Q 6:151; 17:31), as in cases of 
sacrificing children to gods (Q 6:137, 140), 
or by the disappointment and fear of social 
disgrace felt by a father upon the birth of 
a daughter (Q 16:57-9; 81:8-9; see PRE- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QURAN} GOMMU- 
NITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). Regard- 
ing it as a practice typical of the pagan 
social mores of the pre-Islamic period 
(jahiltyya, see AGE OF IGNORANCE), the 
Quran, already in Meccan siiras, defines 
infanticide as a grave sin (see SIN, MAJOR 
AND MINOR). Consequently, it totally forbids 
the practice, together with other grave sins 
such as polytheism (see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM) and homicide (see MURDER; cf. 
Q 62151; see also Q 60:12 — the only 
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reference to women committing infanti- 
cide). Infanticide is also implicitly de- 
nounced in the story of Pharaoh (q.v.) and 
the Children of Israel (q.v.; Q 2:49; 7:127, 
141; 14:6; 28:4; 40:25). The case of an un- 
believing young man, who is killed in 
order to preserve his parents from the dis- 
obedience (q.v.) to God which he is des- 
tined to bring to their life, appears in a 
legendary context (Q 18:74, 80; see MYTHIC 
AND LEGENDARY NARRATIVES) and is cer- 
tainly not intended as an example to be 
followed. See BIRTH CONTROL. 


Adoption 
Adoption as a practice in which an 
adopted son would take the name of his 
adoptive parent was common in pre- 
Islamic Arabia. It was cancelled and for- 
bidden, however, in the early years of 
Islam (Q 33:4-5). Thus, Muhammad was 
able to marry Zaynab bt. Jahsh after his 
formerly adopted son Zayd had divorced 
her, confirming the rule that forbids father 
and son to marry the same woman 
(Q 33:37; see A. al-Azhary-Sonbol, Adop- 
tion, esp. 45-52; see also FAMILY OF THE 
PROPHET}; WIVES OF THE PROPHET). 


Breast-feeding 
Two of the five (Medinan) verses which 
mention breast-feeding (Q 2:233; 65:6; see 
BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF 
LIFE) aim at protecting repudiated but still 
lactating women (see LACTATION) and their 
nurslings by guaranteeing them economic 
support from the father for at least two 
years and by sanctioning non-maternal 
nursing when needed (see MARRIAGE AND 
pivorce). A related verse, Q 4:23 forbids 


sexual relations between males and their 


milk-mothers as well as milk-sisters thereby 
extending the realm of incest as defined by 


Judaism and Christianity (see A. Giladi, 
Infants, chap. 1; see also LAWFUL AND UN- 
LAWFUL). See WET NURSING. 
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Fatherless children 


Quranic sensitivity to society’s weaker 
members finds its full expression in nine- 
teen verses forbidding the harsh and op- 
pressive treatment of fatherless children 
(yatama, sing. yatim) while urging kindness 
and justice towards them. A passage from 
the first Meccan period (Q 93:6-8) cele- 
brates God’s providence towards the or- 
phan Muhammad (q.v.). The fatherless 
children mentioned in some of the Medi- 
nan verses (e.g, Q 8:41) are those of Mu- 
hammad’s followers who had fallen in bat- 
tle (see TI! O’Shaughnessy, Youth and old 


age, 35-8). See ORPHANS. 


The many other qur’anic references 
without any explicitly normative message 
reflect concepts of childhood and attitudes 
towards children that are, on the whole, 
typical of patrilineal societies (see PATRI- 
ARCHY; INHERITANCE): sons (and property) 
are signs of divine benevolence (e.g. 

Q 16:72; 17:6; 26:132-3; 71:12; see BLESSING) 
but can also be a temptation for the believ- 
ers (Q 8:28) who, unlike pagans, are to rely 
on God, not on earthly power (e.g. Q 3:10, 
116; 9:24; 18:46; 19:77; see ARROGANCE). 
Unlike daughters, whose birth evokes dis- 
appointment and protest against God’s de- 
cree (Q 16:57-9; cf. 42:49-50), sons are 
much desired (cf. Q 7:189-g0). Both parents 
invest much in their children, from the mo- 
ment of conception through pregnancy 
and lactation to weaning and upbringing 
(Q 17:24 31:14; 46:15) and hope to find 
comfort in them (Q 25:74). Mothers, partic- 
ularly, love their children (Q 20:40; 28:7-13), 
with some indication of favoring sons. 
Children are sexually innocent and there- 
fore may be in the company of adults of 
both sexes even when the latter are not 
completely dressed (Q 24:31, 58-9). See also 
KINSHIP; WOMEN AND THE QUR’AN. 


Avner Giladi 
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Children of Israel 


One of the qur’anic designations of Israel- 
ites as well as Jews (yahiid, see JEws AND 
yubaism) and Christians (nasard, see CHRIS- 
TIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), in reference 
mainly to past generations (q.v.). The ma- 
jority of the passages mentioning the 
Children of Israel (Bani Isra%l) are dedi- 
cated to the Israelites of the time of Moses 
(q.v.), while references do exist to later 
stages of their history, such as the story of 
Saul (Talat; Q 2:24.6-52; see sAuL), the de- 
struction of the Temple (Q 17:2-8) and the 
emergence of Jesus (q.v.) among them 

(Q 61:6). Sometimes, the label “Children of 
Israel” is interchangeable with the label 
“People of the Book” (ahi al-kitab, see 
PEOPLE OF THE BOOK). 


Biblical background 
The qur’anic treatment of the Children of 
Israel must be examined against the back- 
ground of the biblical allusions to them. 
The labels “Israel,” “House of Israel” and 
“Children of Israel” had already appeared 
in the Hebrew Bible as synonymous names 
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for the Israelite nation, which is thus 
named after its genealogical father, Jacob 
(q.v.), whose name was changed to Israel 
(q.v.3 cf Gen 32:29). In the New Testa- 
ment, “Israel” is retained as a name for 
the Jewish people (e.g. Acts 1:6; 2:22, 36; 
3:12; 4:8). 

In the Hebrew Bible, Israel is a holy com- 
munity chosen by God to be his special 
people and ranks above all other nations 
that are upon the face of the earth (e.g. 
Deut 7:6). The election of Israel signifies a 
covenant (q.v.) between God and his cho- 
sen people whose duty it is to keep his laws 
(Ps 105:43-5), fight the idolaters (see 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS) and avoid all 
kinds of sins (Deut 7:5-6; 14:1-2, etc.). This 
election signifies God’s blessing (q.v.) of 
them; God did not choose the children 
of Israel because they deserved it, but 
merely because of God’s love for Israel 
(Deut 7:7-8) and for the sake of His own 
name (Isa 48:9-11). 

The historical evidence of the election of 
Israel is provided in the exodus, i.e. Israel’s 
deliverance (q.v.) from slavery (see SLAVES 
AND SLAVERY) in Egypt (q.v.) “by signs (q.v.) 
and by wonders,” which is followed by the 
conquest of the Promised Land. This rep- 
resents the fulfillment of God’s ancient 
promise to the fathers of Israel to bequeath 
the land of Canaan to their posterity (e.g. 
Exod 3:6-17; Deut 4:34; 7:8; Jer 11:4). Israel 
can remain a chosen community only as 
long as they obey God and keep his cove- 
nant (Exod 19:5), but when they stray (see 
ASTRAY) they are no longer regarded as 
God’s people. Thus when the Israelites 
commit the sin of worshipping the golden 
calf (see CALF OF GOLD), God disclaims 
them, and refers to them as Moses’ people 
whom Moses, not God, has brought out of 
Egypt (Exod 32:7). Due to their sin, the peo- 
ple of Israel have become /o-‘ammi: “not 
my people” (Hos 1:9). See SCRIPTURE AND 
THE QURAN. 
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Quranic Israelites as a chosen community 
This set of ideas, which appears mainly in 
the Book of Deuteronomy, reappears almost 
intact in the Quran. The qur’anic allu- 
sions to the Children of Israel are focused 
on the election of Israel on the one hand, 
and on Israel’s breaking of God’s covenant 
on the other. Taken together, they convey 
the idea that Israel has betrayed God’s love 
and lost the status of God’s chosen com- 
munity, which implies that the believers 
who follow the qur’anic Prophet replace 
the Children of Israel as God’s renewed 
chosen community (see COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QURAN). Most allusions are 
anchored in the story of the exodus, which 
exemplifies the election of Israel as well as 
their sin (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). 

The most explicit formulation of the idea 
of Israel’s election is provided in Q 44:30-3 
in which God announces that he has cho- 
sen them (tkhtarnahum) above all beings. 
This statement is coupled with the story of 
Israel’s deliverance from Pharaoh (q.v.), in- 
cluding the signs (yal) given to Israel dur- 
ing their deliverance. The signs are men- 
tioned in additional passages presenting 
the Children of Israel as chosen by God, 
for example in Q 45:16-7, in which God 
gives them the book (i.e. the Torah [q.v.]; 
see also BOOK) as well as judgment (q.v.) 
and prophethood (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD), provides them with good 
things and “prefers” them (wa-faddalnahum) 
above all beings. Then the clear signs (bay- 
yinat) that were given to them are men- 
tioned. According to other passages (e.g. 

Q 5:32), the signs were brought to them by 
their prophets. 

The election of Israel forms the essence 
of God’s blessing (nz‘ma) unto them. Thus 
in Q 2:211, the “clear signs” given to Israel 
by God are mentioned within a warning 
(q.v.) against “changing” God’s ni ‘ma. 
God’s ni‘ma features as something which 
the Children of Israel must remember; it 
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consists not only of their preference above 
all beings (Q 2:47, 122) but also of their 
being given prophets and of their being 
made into kings (Q 5:20; see KINGS AND 
RULERS). 

God’s ni‘ma appears also in close associa- 
tion with God’s covenant (‘ahd) which the 
Children of Israel must keep. Keeping 
the covenant means that they must believe 
in the Torah and observe God’s laws 
(Q 2:40-3; see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). 
God’s covenant with the Israelites is often 
called mithag (Q 2:63, 83-4, 933 5:12, 70), 
which also applies to the obligation of 
keeping the sabbath (q.v.; Q 4:154). It is also 
a covenant with “those who have received 
the book” (Q 3:187). 


The exodus from Egypt and the sins of Israel 
Israel’s deliverance from Pharaoh provides 
the clearest manifestation of God’s ni‘ma 
(Q 14:6). This event, as well as the journey 
of the Israelites to the holy land, is re- 
counted in the Quran in several parallel 
passages of varying length. A detailed ver- 
sion is provided in Q 7 (“The Heights,” 
Strat al-A‘raf) in verses 103-71. Here the 
story begins with Moses and Aaron (q.v.) 
and their encounters with Pharaoh, includ- 
ing the signs, 1.e. the miracles they perform 
and the calamities they bring down upon 
Pharaoh (Q 7:103-33; see MIRACLE). This is 
followed by the departure of Israel from 
Egypt (q.v.) and the drowning (q.v.) of the 
troops of Pharaoh in the sea (Q 7:134-6). 
Then comes a short reference to Israelite 
settlement in the Promised Land (Q 7:137). 
This version of Pharaoh’s story is one of a 
series of well-known qur’anic punishment 
stories (q.v.) that deal with nations which 
have been destroyed because of their dis- 
obedience (q.v.). Sometimes Pharaoh’s 
punishment story appears independently of 
the story of the Israelites (Q 26:10-68; 
27:7-145 28:3-47; 43:40-56; 51:38-40; 
79:15-29). In Q 7 the story about Pharaoh’s 
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punishment is followed by an account of 
the events that take place after the Chil- 
dren of Israel cross the sea. The plot now 
focuses on their sins, mainly on their fash- 
ioning the calf of gold which results in the 
breaking of the Tablets (Q 7:138-51). Other 
sins mentioned in this stira are the refusal 
to say hitta (a word, or profession, of re- 
pentance), for which they are destroyed in 
a disaster (rijz) sent from heaven (Q 7:161-2; 
see also Q 2:58-9) and the violation of the 
sabbath (q.v.), for which they are turned 
into apes (Q 2:65; cf. 7:163-7). Elsewhere 

(Q 5:20-6) the Qur'an recounts the sin of 
the Israelites when refusing to wage war on 
the mighty inhabitants of the Promised 
Land. As punishment they must wander in 
the wilderness for 40 years (till they perish). 
This is based on the biblical affair of the 
spies (Mum 13). 

The Qur'an is also aware of other Israel- 
ite sins, which are outside the scope of the 
exodus, for example, persecuting and kill- 
ing their prophets (Q 2:61, 87, 91; 3:21, 112, 
1813 411553 5:70). The Qur'an also con- 
demns the Children of Israel for inner 
conflicts (tkhtilaf) which divided them after 
they had been chosen by God (Q 45:16-7; 
see also Q 10:93). Elsewhere this divisive- 
ness is attributed to the People of the Book 
(Q 3:19). 

A major sin committed by the Children 
of Israel, one which signifies violation of 
God’s covenant, is the distortion (tahrif) of 
the word of God, i.e. the Torah (Q 5:13; 
see CORRUPTION). The same is said of the 
Jews as well (Q 4:46; 5:41). The Qur'an also 
mentions those of the People of the Book 
who conceal parts of the Book (Q 6:91; 
see also Q 2:159, 1743 3:187, etc.). The Qur- 
’an not only recounts the sins of the 
Children of Israel but states that some of 
their own prophets, namely David (q.v.) 
and Jesus have already cursed them for 
their deeds (Q 5:78). 
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The polemical purpose 
The Quran employs the theme of the 
Children of Israel for polemical reasons 
arising from tensions between Muslim be- 
lievers and their contemporary Jews and 
Christians. The Quran strives to prove 
that Islam provides the framework for 
God’s newly chosen community and that 
the Children of Israel, i.e. the Jews and 
the Christians, are no longer a chosen 
community (see ELECTION). This is stated 
explicitly in Q 5:18, in which the Jews and 
the Christians are said to claim that they 
are “the sons of God and his beloved 
ones.” To this the Qur'an responds by 
asserting that they are no more than 
mortals (bashar) whom God punishes for 
having sinned (see CHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT). 

The elevation of the Muslims to the sta- 
tus of a chosen community destined to re- 
place the Israelites is indicated in passages 
which shift to the believers various aspects 
of their share in God’s blessing. ‘Thus 
God’s ni‘ma emerges as something equiva- 
lent to the religion given to the believers 
(Q 5:3) and is coupled with the divine cove- 
nant that is being made with them (Q 5:7). 
In this capacity, God’s nz‘ma consists in giv- 
ing the believers the book and the wisdom 
(q.v.5 Q 2:231), in bringing their hearts to- 
gether (Q 3:103; see HEART), in protecting 
them against the schemes of their enemies 
(Q 5:11; see PROTECTION) and in assisting 
them in battle (Q 33:9). See OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD; POLEMIG AND POLEMIGAL 
LANGUAGE; EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES. 


Righteous Israelites 
On the other hand, the Qur'an is also 
aware of a righteous Israelite group, con- 
sisting mainly of a minority who have re- 
mained faithful to the prophets. In Q 7:159 
a group (umma) of the righteous living 
among the “people of Moses” (qawm Musa) 
is mentioned; they “guide by the truth and 
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by it act with justice.” Some early com- 
mentators on the Quran (Muqatil, Ta/siz, 
li, 553-4) identify them with the lost tribes 
of the Israelites who dwell beyond a river 
of running sand called Ardaf which 
“freezes” every Sabbath (i.e. the midrashic 
Sambatyon). More prevalent, however, are 
interpretations identifying them with con- 
temporary Jews who have embraced Islam. 
Similarly, a righteous group of leaders 
(aimma, sing. imam [q.v.]) among the Chil- 
dren of Israel are mentioned in Q 32:24 (cf. 
Q 28:5). Mention is also made of a right- 
eous group (umma) among the People of 
the Book (Q 5:65-6; 3:113-4; cf. Q 3:199). 
See OBEDIENCE; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE; JUSTICE AND 


INJUSTICE, 


Quranic Israelites and Muslims 

Muslim historiographers used qur’anic 
passages about the Children of Israel as an 
instrument to illuminate the relations be- 
tween the prophet Muhammad and the 
Jews of Medina (q.v.; see NADIR; QAYNUQAS 
QuRAYZA). In the work of one of Muham- 
mad’s earliest biographers, Ibn Ishaq 
(d. 150/768), there is an early instance of 
regarding these passages as an attack on 
the Jews of Muhammad’s own times. He 
incorporated many of the verses recount- 
ing the sins of Israel — mainly from Q 2 
(“The Cow,” Strat al-Baqara) — in his de- 
scription of conditions in Medina shortly 
after Muhammad’s emigration (q.v.; Aira) 
from Mecca (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 1, 177f.). Most 
characteristic is his interpretation of Q 2:40 
in which the Children of Israel are com- 
manded by God to remain faithful to his 
covenant. For Ibn Ishaq this verse is specif- 
ically addressed to the leaders of the Jews 
of Medina, requesting them to keep faith- 
ful to God’s covenant, i.e. to believe in Ah- 
mad (cf. Q 61:6) when he comes to them 
(Ibn Ishaq, Siva, 11, 181). 

However, qur’anic models of Israelite sin, 
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and particularly the making of the calf of 
gold, were also adduced to denounce ob- 
jectionable phenomena within Islamic 
society itself, situations which were re- 
garded as signaling the assimilation of 
Muslims to other communities. The sin of 
the making of the calf is mentioned, for 
example, in a story about Muhammad in 
which he predicts that the Muslims will fol- 
low the evil ways (sunan, see SUNNA) of the 
Israelites. He declares this after being 
asked by the Muslims to establish for them 
a place of worship on the model of a near- 
by pagan sanctuary (see IDOLS AND IMAGES). 
The Prophet refuses and says that the Mus- 
lims have asked for the same thing that the 
people of Moses had previously requested, 
ie. the calf (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, iv, 84-5). Qur- 
’anic models of Israelite punishment, espe- 
cially transformation into apes and pigs 

(Q 2:65; 5:60; 7:166) were also employed 

as a warning against various phenom- 

ena of assimilation into Jewish and Chris- 
tian beliefs and practices for which some 
heretical trends in Islam were held par- 
ticularly responsible. Several traditions 
predict that heretics (such as Qadaris, etc.) 
will suffer punitive transformation into 
apes or pigs. See RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND 


THE QUR'AN. 


Quranic Israelites and the Shi'a 
The qur’anic Israelites play a key part in 
Shri tradition where their history foreshad- 
ows the history of the Shits. The massacre 
of al-Husayn and his following at Karbala’ 
by the hand of the Umayyads (61/680) is 
equated in Shi7 tradition to the evil ways 
of the qur’anic Israelites who killed their 
prophets (Furat, Tafsiv, i, 136, no. 162). The 
Shris also applied to the Umayyads the 
quranic model of Pharaoh who slew the 
sons of the Israelites (cf. Q 40:25), an inter- 
pretation which meant that the persecuted 
Shr‘ts were equal to the persecuted Israel- 
ites of Pharaoh’s time (e.g. Tabart, Ta 7kh, 
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u, 711; Ibn A‘tham, Futah, vi, 281). 

More frequently, however, the Shr‘a (q.v.) 
identify with the Children of Israel in their 
role as a chosen community. Shit qur’anic 
exegetes explain that the chosen Israelites 
mentioned in the Qur'an (e.g. in Q 2:47) 
stand for the Shris. ‘This is based on the 
notion that Isra’il (see ISRAEL) is one of 
Muhammad’s own names (‘Ayyashi, Ta/si7, 
i, 62-3) which, in turn, implies that the 
“Children of Israel” are Muhammad’s 
descendants, 1.e. the umams. Twelver Shits 
found the most suitable Israelite model for 
their imams in the qur’anic reference to the 
twelve “chieftains” (nugab@, sing. naqtb) 
whom, according to Q 5:12, Moses ap- 
pointed to lead the Israelites. The twelve 
imams were held to be analogous to them 
(Ibn Shahrashib, Mandaqib, 1, 258). See 
IMAM; SHT'ISM AND THE QUR'AN. 


Uri Rubin 
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Christianity see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY 


Christians and Christianity 


Evidence for the presence of Christians 
and currency of Christianity in the 
Arabian milieu in which Islam was born 
comes from the Quran itself as well as 
from reports included in other documents 
of a similar date and provenance. From 
these texts it is clear that by the beginning 
of the first Islamic century, toward the end 
of the first quarter of the seventh century 
according to the common reckoning, the 
number of Christians in the territories fre- 
quented by the Arab tribes in the Middle 
East was on the increase (see TRIBES AND 
CLANS). Evidence of the Christian presence 
on the periphery of Arabia proper, in 
Syria/Palestine, in the Syrian desert, in 
southern Iraq, south Arabia and the 
coastal areas of the Red Sea as well as in 
Ethiopia (q.v.) is abundant and widely dis- 
cussed in modern histories of Christianity 
in the Near East. Increasingly, there 1s fur- 
ther evidence of an important Christian 
presence in the first Islamic century within 
Arabia, in the territories of the central 
tribal confederations such as the Kinda, in 
the area of Najran (q.v.), and even in the 
Hijaz, in Mecca (q.v.) and its surroundings, 
but the textual references are fragmentary, 
sometimes obviously legendary and often 
difficult to interpret. So far the published 
archaeological record is meager (see 
ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE QURAN). 


The province of Bostra/Busra 
Already in New Testament times a Chris- 
tian presence existed in Arab territory. 
St. Paul reports that after his conversion, 
needing time away from Damascus to 
think about his experiences there, “I went 
off to Arabia” (Gal 1:17). While Paul’s 
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precise destination is unknown, it was in all 
probability in the territories controlled by 
the Nabateans, which in the year 106 c.£. 
were to be incorporated into the Roman 
Empire as the Province of Arabia. The 
capital of the former Nabatean kingdom, 
Bostra/Bisra in due course became the 
seat of a metropolitan bishop and by the 
first third of the third century, under 
bishop Beryllus (d. after 244 c.x.) the city 
was the scene of a theological controversy 
that drew into its affairs the intervention of 
no less an ecclesiastical figure than Origen 
of Alexandria (ca. 185-ca. 251 C.E.) who 
visited the locale at least three times over 
the course of almost thirty years for pur- 
poses of theological consultation. By the 
year 325 G.E. the Christian communities 
had grown so numerous in the region that 
there were five representatives of the 
province of Arabia at the council of Nicea. 
The churches in this Arab milieu had 
strong ties with the Syriac-speaking, Ara- 
maean churches in Mesopotamia, espe- 
cially Edessa and its environs. In Mesopo- 
tamia from the fourth century onward 
there was even a bishop for the nomad 
Arabs, whose see in later times was ‘Aqila, 
the site of Kiifa in the early Islamic period. 
Arab tribes associated with these areas, 
many of whom were at one time or an- 
other in alliance with the Byzantines (q.v.) 
or Sasanians, include Tanikh, Salih, 
Judham, Kalb, Ghassan, Lakhm, and al- 
Tayy. Syriac-speakers often used the name 
of the last-mentioned tribe to designate all 
Arabs and later the Muslims, viz., Tayyayé. 


Ghassanids and Lakhmids 
It is reasonable to suppose that Christianity 
found its way into the Arab tribes on the 
periphery of desert Arabia through the 
ministrations of Greek and Aramaic- 
speaking monks in Sinai, Syria/Palestine, 
Mesopotamia and Iraq as well as through 
the attraction of pilgrimage centers (see 
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PILGRIMAGE; HOLY PLACES) such as Jerusa- 
lem (q.v.) in the Holy Land, Qalat Sim‘an 
and Rusafa/Sergiopolis in Syria. What is 
more, the Byzantine practice of forging 
military alliances with Christianized Arab 
tribes on the Arabian frontier of the em- 
pire to counterbalance the comparable ar- 
rangement made by the Persians to the 
east, also encouraged the further spread of 
Christianity among the Arabs of the inte- 
rior. In this connection the mention of the 
Ghassanid and Lakhmid confederations 
and their special relationships with the Ro- 
mans and the Persians respectively high- 
lights the situation in the fifth and sixth 
centuries C.E. 

The Ghassanids became the principal 
group of Arab tribes who were the foederati 
of Byzantium on the Arabian frontier in 
the sixth century. The names of their lead- 
ers, Harith (Arethas), Mundhir and 
Nu‘man in particular, figure prominently 
in the accounts of the troubled relations 
between the Byzantines (q.v.) and the Per- 
sians in this period, in the annals of Byzan- 
tine political life more broadly as well as in 
the record of the current ecclesiastical con- 
troversies. As for the territories under the 
control of the Ghassanids, recent archaeo- 
logical excavations in Transjordan have re- 
vealed the remains of extensive church and 
monastery building at this time along the 
whole extent of Rome’s Arabian frontier 
(see cHURCH). Many of these installations 
include strikingly beautiful mosaic floors, 
some with Greek inscriptions, testifying to 
a certain level of material prosperity as 
well as cultural sophistication. 

An important Christian center of influ- 
ence among the Arab tribes in the territo- 
ries under Persian influence in pre-Islamic 
times was the Lakhmid enclave of Hira, on 
the lower Euphrates. Here, as was also the 
case further to the north in Syrian Meso- 
potamia, the dominant ecclesiastical lan- 


guage was Syriac but the predominant 
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confessional allegiance was that of the so- 
called “Nestorians” or the “Assyrian 
Church of the East” whose principal 
hierarch occupied the see of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon. The king of Hira, Nu‘man b. 
Mundhir (583-ca. 602 c.z.), converted to 
this Christian allegiance toward the end of 
the sixth century but even prior to this de- 
velopment, the church had flourished in 
the area and its influence was felt in the 
associated Arab tribes. Archaeological in- 
vestigations on the coast of southern Ara- 
bia (see SOUTH ARABIA), especially along the 
Persian Gulf, have uncovered a number of 
sites with extensive church remains typical 
of the Nestorians, particularly in the terri- 
tory of modern Kuwait. 

The movement of monks (see MONAS- 
TICISM AND MONKS), traders and caravans 
(see CARAVAN) from all these areas into 
central Arabia was unhindered as was the 
seasonal transhumance of the pastoral 
nomads (q.v.) from the heart of the desert 
to the pastures on the periphery at pilgrim- 
age time in the spring of the year and at 
other times as well (see CALENDAR). These 
were the traditional routes of Christianity’s 
spread eastward and southward from the 
beginning. By the time of Muhammad’s 
birth, in the late sixth century c.£., there is 
every reason to think that Christianity 
would have been well known, if not widely 


practiced, in the very heart of Arabia. 


Arabia Deserta 

From the fragmentary sources it 1s clear 
that already in the fifth century, the Arab 
tribal confederation of Kinda, whose lead- 
ers were originally from South Arabia 
(q.v.), had gained a strong political pres- 
ence in the center and the northern 
reaches of the peninsula and had numer- 
ous contacts with both the Romans and the 
Persians on the borders of Arabia as well 
as with their Arab allies, the Ghassanids 
and the Lakhmids. Christianity, if not al- 
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ready present among them, probably came 
to the Kinda with the enlistment of the 
tribal leader, Harith b. ‘Amr, as a Byzan- 
tine phylarch in the early sixth century. 

Knowledge of the Christians of Najran, 
who flourished in the sixth century as an 
enclave of the “Jacobite” church in the 
Arabic-speaking milieu of southwestern 
Arabia, is mostly preserved in the Syriac 
letters of Simeon of Béth Arsham (fl. ca. 
525 G.E.) and in the enigmatic Book of the 
Himyaries. The texts tell of the martyrdom 
of some 300 Christians around the year 
520 C.E. at the hands of Yasuf As’ar Yath’ar, 
the allegedly Jewish king of the Himya- 
rites. Their shrine in Najran became a 
pilgrimage center. In later times, Islamic 
tradition passed on the account of a dele- 
gation of Christians from Najran who are 
said to have visited Muhammad (q.v.) at 
Medina (q.v.) and to have engaged in a de- 
bate with him about the true identity of the 
Messiah, Jesus (q.v.), “son of Mary (q.v.).” 
It ended, according to the Islamic exegeti- 
cal tradition of a passage in the Qur'an, 
when the Christian delegation withdrew at 
the threat of an ordeal to determine who 
was telling the truth about Jesus (Q 3:61-2), 
the Muslims or the Christians (see W. 
Schmucker, Mubahala; see curse). 

One finds in later Islamic traditions re- 
marks which suggest that there was a cem- 
etery in Mecca for Christians during Mu- 
hammad’s lifetime and a Christian group 
is mentioned who engaged in the water 
trade there (see WATER). But the most dra- 
matic record of a Christian presence in 
Mecca is the claim voiced by al-Azraqt 
(d. 222/837), the early historian of the 
Muslim holy places, that among other 
images in the Ka‘ba (q.v.) there was an icon 
of Mary and her son Jesus and that at the 
“cleansing of the Ka‘ba” of its idols the 
Prophet himself forbade its effacement. 
While legendary reports such as this one, 


coming as they do from much later times in 
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Islamic history and normally rejected by 
Islamic tradition criticism, cannot be cited 
as convincing historical evidence, they do 
nevertheless testify to the sense among at 
least some early Muslim scholars of a more 
than casual Christian presence in the world 
of the Quran at the very time of the birth 
of Islam. In the Islamic scripture itself a 
Christian presence among the Arabs who 
were its primary audience is openly men- 
tioned and evidently taken for granted. 
The text refers to Christians, their beliefs 
and practices, both directly and indirectly. 


Direct references to Christians in the Qur'an 
In most passages of the Qur’an that di- 
rectly concern Christians, they are in- 
cluded, along with Jews and others, under 
the general heading of “People of the 
Book” or “Scripture People” (ahi al-kitab, 
see PEOPLE OF THE BOOK). This phrase oc- 
curs some 54 times in the Qur'an, mostly 
in passages that reflect events in the last ten 
years of Muhammad’s prophetic career, 
when he governed the Muslim community 
in Medina. Christians and Jews together 
were among those who found some obsta- 
cles to the acceptance of the teachings of 
the new revelations (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION} OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 
The Quran in turn observed faults and 
short-comings in both Jewish and Christian 
doctrines and practices. A major claim is 
that Jews and Christians both had fallen 
away from the faith of Abraham (q.v.), 
whom all the scriptures recognize as 
“God’s friend” (Isa 41:8; James 2:23; 
Q 4:125). Whereas, according to the 
Quran, “Abraham was neither a Jew nor a 
‘Nazarene,’ but he was “hanifan, musliman” 
(see HANIF) and he was not one of the poly- 
theists” (Q 3:67). The implied claim in this 
passage, that Abraham was a proto- 
Muslim, is reminiscent of the comparable 
early Christian claim, recorded in the 
Ecclestastical history of Eusebius of Cae- 
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sarea (ca. 260-ca. 340 G.E.) that Abraham 
could rightfully be considered a Christian 
“in fact if not in name” (i, 4). 

Once in the Qur'an Christians are called 
“Gospel People” (ahi al-injil, Q 5:47; see 
INJiL) and they are admonished to “judge 
by what God sent down in it.” However, 
the Gospel (q.v.) is not what the Christians 
think it is. Rather, the Torah (q.v.), the 
Gospel and the Qur'an are said to be ona 
par in terms of God’s promise and cove- 
nant (q.v.; Q g:111). In the form in which 
Jews and Christians have them, their scrip- 
tures are considered to be in some sense 
distorted (Q 2:75; see CORRUPTION). Jesus 1s 
presented as being but God’s messenger 
(q.v.), like Abraham and Moses (q.v.) before 
him (Q 42:13) and like Muhammad after 
him (Q 3:144). 

Some 14 times in the Qur'an Christians 
are named al-nasara (sing. al-nasrani). Inter- 
preters of the text in western languages, 
both Muslims and non-Muslims, have cus- 
tomarily translated this term by substitut- 
ing the noun “Christians” for it. Strictly 
speaking, this is not a correct rendering 
and the usage in fact obscures what the 
text actually says. The Arabic noun Masi- 
hiyytin, which does properly mean “Chris- 
tians,” is never used in the Qur'an. 

The prevailing scholarly opinion is 
that the Arabic term al-Nasara is derived 
from the name of Jesus’ home town of 
Nazareth in Galilee and that it literally 
means “Nazarenes,” alternately “Nazo- 
reans,” that is to say, “people from Naza- 
reth,” echoing the Greek nazéraioi and the 
Syriac nasrayé. The Syriac name preserves 
the original Aramaic form, from which the 
Greek name was transcribed. This epithet 
is applied in the singular to Jesus himself in 
the Gospel (Matt 2:23; John 19:19) and in 
the plural in the Acts of the Apostles (24:5) 
to the associates of Paul who is himself de- 
scribed before the Roman governor Felix, 
by Tertullus, an attorney for the Jewish 
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elders, as “a ringleader of the sect of Na- 
zoreans.” In later times the same Greek 
noun was used in the plural by Epiphanius 
of Salamis (ca. 315-403 C.E.) and other 
heresiographers of the established Church 
of the Roman empire, to designate a 
“Christian” community deemed heretical 
because of their Christological views. But 
in Greek the term was never used to desig- 
nate “Christians” in general. However, the 
case was otherwise in Aramaic usage 
where the cognate noun in Syriac, nasrayé, 
was widely used in the early period to des- 
ignate “Christians” in general, particularly 
in works by east Syrian writers living in the 
Persian empire. 

Some early commentators on the Qur- 
’an, both Muslim and Arab Christian, 
seeking a properly Islamic sense for the 
term al-nasara have posited a linguistic con- 
nection in Arabic on the basis of the 
shared root consonants n-s-r between the 
noun al-nasara and the expression ansdar 
Allah, “God’s helpers,” as it is used in the 
Quran to refer to Jesus’ apostles (al-hawa- 
riyytin) in Q 61:14 (see APOSTLE). On this 
hypothesis, which is rejected by grammari- 
ans on philological grounds, the noun al- 
nasara as it is used in the Qur’an would then 
be thought to indicate people in the Arab- 
ian milieu who were considered as in some 
way being “God’s helpers” in the manner 
of Jesus’ apostles, that is to say, those cus- 
tomarily called “Christians” elsewhere. 

For the sake of completeness, one should 
note that some commentators have sought 
a connection between the nosrim of Jewish 
rabbinical literature and the nasara of the 
Qur’an; both terms may be considered to 
have a similar etymology and to have been 
used to designate “Christians.” And while 
there were certainly Jews in the environs of 
Mecca and Medina (see JEws AND JUDAISM), 
it nevertheless seems most likely that the 
Arabic term nasdra as it is used in the 
Qur'an is a calque of the Syriac word 
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nasrayé, meaning “Nazarenes” or “Nazo- 
reans.” It preserves an archaic usage cur- 
rent, though not dominant, in east Syrian 
circles, according to which “Christians” in 
general are called “Nazarenes,” “Nazo- 
reans,” mostly by non-Christians. There 
are numerous other instances in the Qur- 
’an in which the Arabic religious vocab- 
ulary is used in accordance with the sense 
of the cognate words in Syriac. This is not 
surprising in contexts evoking Christian 
belief or practice since it is clear that the 
Christianity known in tribal Arabia during 
the time of the Qur’an’s appearance had 
its most immediate background in the 
Syriac-speaking communities of the des- 
ert’s landward fringes. 

The Qur’an’s posture towards Chris- 
tians in the Arabian milieu is somewhat 
guarded. On the one hand, there are posi- 
tive comments in the text about them but 
there are also sharp criticisms. In general, 
the Qur'an says, the Christians (i.e. the 
“Nazarenes”) will give Muslims a friendlier 
reception than will the Jews or the polythe- 
ists. And the text gives as the reason for this 
friendly attitude the fact that among the 
Christians “there are presbyters and monks, 
and the fact that they do not behave arro- 
gantly” (Q 5:82). But in other passages 
there are strictures against monks. People 
in the past are said to have wrongly taken 
them as masters instead of God, and the 
monks themselves, the passage says, were 
among those who “would consume peo- 
ple’s wealth (q.v.) for nought and turn them 
aside from God’s way” (Q 9:31, 34). So it is 
not surprising in yet another passage to 
read that from the Qur’an’s viewpoint, the 
development of monasticism in the Chris- 
tian community followed a path of unwar- 
ranted innovation (q.v.). The text says, 
“Monasticism they invented; we prescribed 
for them only to seek God’s favor, but they 
did not keep its right observance” (Q 57:27). 

Given this ambivalence about such a 
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typical ecclesiastical institution as monas- 
ticism, it is hardly surprising to read at 
another place in the Qur’4n about the 
Christian community at large that al- 
though they may give Muslims a friendlier 
reception than do most people of other re- 
ligions, Muslims nevertheless should not, 
the text insists, take either Jews or “Naza- 
renes” as their friends (Q 5:51). For, as the 
scripture also says, “Neither the Jews nor 
the ‘Nazarenes’ will be pleased with you 
until you follow their religion” (Q 2:120). 
While listing the Christians (i.e. the “Naza- 
renes’”) among those who generally believe 
in God and the last day (see Last JuDG- 
MENT) and who do the works of righteous- 
ness (Q 2:62), the Qur'an nonetheless also 
exhorts Muslims to fight against such “Peo- 
ple of the Book” who do not uphold these 
truths until they pay the tribute (al-jizya, 
see TAXATION) and are humble (cf. Q 9:29). 
The Quran charges that the “People of 
the Book” exaggerate in their religion 
(Q 4:171; 5:77). The text in these passages 
clearly rejects the conventional Christian 
doctrines of the Trinity (q.v.) and the In- 
carnation (Q 4:171; 5:17, 72, 73, 116, 117), 
teaching to the contrary that Jesus, Mary’s 
son, is but a man like Adam (see ADAM AND 
EVE) before him (Q 3:59) and that he is 
God’s messenger (Q 5:75). The text also re- 
jects the conventional Christian view of 
the crucifixion of Jesus in terms (shubbiha 
lahum, Q 4:157) that are reminiscent of cer- 
tain issues in the Christological controver- 
sies in the churches of the time such as 
those of the so-called Aphthartodocetists and 
the followers of Julian of Halikarnassos (d. 
after 518 c.z.). They bedeviled the “Jaco- 
bite” followers of the teachings of Severus 
of Antioch (ca. 465-538 c.£.), who were 
prominent among the Christians of west 
Syrian theological heritage in the Arabian 
milieu of Muhammad’s day. On the face of 
it, the passage is addressed to Jews, as a 
reprimand for infidelity, for slander against 
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Mary, the mother of Jesus, and for the 
claim that they killed Jesus by crucifixion. 
These are charges against Jews that are re- 
flected in Syriac Christian texts as well. 

Two things are very clear in the Qur’an’s 
assessment of conventional Christian 
teaching: the view that the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation are wrong; and 
that in propounding them Christians go to 
an excess or they go beyond the bounds of 
scriptural truth in their religious confes- 
sion. From the Qur’an’s perspective the ex- 
aggeration consists in saying more about 
God and about Jesus than the Torah and 
the Gospel warrant one to say. And the 
Quran goes on to suggest that the exag- 
geration comes more proximately from the 
tendency on the part of Christian teachers 
“to follow the whims of a people who had 
earlier gone into error (q.v.), and had led 
many into error, and who had gone off the 
right path into error” (Q 5:77). The earlier 
people in question are the polytheists. Like 
the polytheists who also thought the one 
God had offspring, the Christians, accord- 
ing to the Qur'an, have exposed themselves 
to the charge of infidelity and are liable to 
be branded as infidels. ‘The text says, 
“They have become infidels who say that 
God is one of three” (Q 5:73). 

The “one of three” with whom this verse 
(Q 5:73) claims the Christians wrongfully 
identify God is, as the text itself goes on to 
make clear, Jesus the Messiah (Q 5:75). In 
fact, the otherwise enigmatic epithet “one 
of three” sometimes translated “third of 
three” (thalith al-thalatha) finds its best ex- 
planation in the recognition that it reflects 
an epithet applied to Christ in Syriac 
Christian usage, the tradition most imme- 
diately available to Arab Christians. ‘The 
epithet in Syriac is ¢hlithaya, no easier to 
translate into a western language than the 
Quran’s reflection of it in Arabic. It 
means “third,” “threefold,” “treble” or 


“trine” and is sometimes used in the plural 
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to refer to the three “persons” or “hyposta- 
ses” of the Trinity. As an epithet of Christ 
it evoked for the liturgical poets in Syriac 
primarily the recollection of their belief in 
Christ’s three-day stay in the tomb, after 
his passion and death on the cross, before 
his resurrection. ‘That Jesus is “one of 
three” along with God and a Spirit from 
him, all three of whom are one God, is the 
Christian tenet the Qur'an criticizes most 
explicitly in Q 4:171. In the Qur’an’s view 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity thus 
involves an association of creatures with 
God the creator, an infidelity that partici- 
pates in the pagan infidelity of polytheism 
(see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). The basic 
problem with Christian teaching, accord- 
ing to the Qur'an, is that “the “Nazarenes’ 
say that Christ is the Son of God... imitat- 
ing the parlance of those who disbelieved 
before” (Q 9:30). It is for this reason that in 
another place the Qur’an puts an emphasis 
on Jesus’ full humanity by saying, “With 
God Jesus is as Adam; he created him from 
dust, then said to him ‘Be,’ and he was” 

(Q 3:59; See GREATION),. 

The Qur'an often calls Jesus “Mary’s 
son” as if to insist that he is in no strict 
sense God’s son as the Christians say. The 
Quran fully accepts Jesus’ virgin birth from 
Mary, who became pregnant with him at 
the message of an angel (q.v.; Q 3:45-93 
19:1-22). But to say that Jesus the Messiah 
is God’s son is to say that he is God or an 
associate of God in divinity, so the Qur’an 
explicitly teaches, “They disbelieved who 
said God is the Messiah, Mary’s son. Say, 
who could prevail with God in anything if 
he wanted to destroy the Messiah, Mary’s 
son, and his mother” (Q 5:17). Further- 
more, in a passage that pointedly criticizes 
the typical Christian veneration of Jesus 
and his mother Mary in both liturgy and 
icon (see IDOLS AND IMAGES), the Qur'an en- 
visions what God will ask Jesus at the end 
of time. He will say, “Jesus, son of Mary, 
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did you say to mankind, “Take me and my 
mother as two gods besides God?’” 


(Q 5:116). 


Melkites, Jacobites and Nestortans 
In its direct references to Christian beliefs 
and practices as well as in its judgments of 
them, the Quran is reflecting its interac- 
tion with those main-line Christian com- 
munities whose Arabophone members 
owed their ecclesiastical formation to the 
monks and preachers whose languages 
were principally Syriac together with some 
Greek and Coptic. They were the “Mel- 
kites,” “Jacobites” and “Nestorians” long 
familiar from the Christian history of the 
area; the progress of their teaching and 
preaching among the Arabs from the fifth 
century c.E. onward is demonstrable from 
a number of sources. The Qur'an assumes 
that members of its audience are already 
familiar with the Bible stories and with 
many customary Christian interpretations 
of them. ‘Too often in the past, Western 
scholars in particular have wrongly inter- 
preted the rhetorical devices (see RHETO- 
RIC OF THE QURAN) of the Qur’an’s criti- 
cism or rejection of conventional Christian 
doctrines as flawed reports of misunder- 
stood teachings or as echoes of the doc- 
trines of shadowy groups such as the 
“Nazarenes/Nazoreans” or the “Colly- 
ridians” of the Byzantine heresiographers 
or of “Jewish Christian” groups often men- 
tioned by modern scholars, no historical 
trace of whom is otherwise to be found in 
the Arabian milieu in the time of Muham- 
mad and the Qur'an. Such interpretations 
have themselves often been the product of 
a polemical or of an apologetic agenda in 
regard to the Qur'an rather than the yield 
of a credible historical examination of the 
milieu in which the text appeared, and to 
which it spoke in the first instance. In light 
of the plentiful evidence of the presence of 
Christians in the world of earliest Islam, 
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their several conventional denominations 
of that time and place, the most plausible 
interpretive stratagem is to relate the Qur- 
’an’s statements about the “Nazarenes” 
and the “People of the Book,” their beliefs 
and practices, to these known Christian 
groups with reference to the largely Syriac 
idiom in which modern scholars can find 
written expressions of their faith and 
works. On this reading of the evidence, the 
“Nazarenes” of whom the Qur’an speaks 
were no other group than the “Melkites,” 
“Jacobites” and “Nestorians” of ordinary 
church history, notwithstanding the fact 
that in earlier times there were some who 
were called “Nazarenes/Nazoreans” by the 
Byzantine heresiographers, whom they de- 
scribed as espousing views which, in hind- 
sight, some modern scholars would regard 
as being compatible with views of Christ 
expressed in the Qur'an. Rather, the term 
“Nazarenes” as it is used in the Qur'an is 
taken to be a general one reflecting an 
archaic Syriac usage and indicating those 
“People of the Book” whom others cus- 
tomarily called “Christians.” The Quran 
would have had its own reasons for not 
using the more customary nomenclature 
and it is not inconceivable that these were 
polemical reasons comparable to the use 
of the cognate term nosrim by Jews as 
attested in some rabbinical texts and in 
accordance with the practice of non- 
Christians, as reported in Syriac texts, of 
calling Christians in Persia “Nazarenes/ 


Nazoreans.” 


Indirect reference to Christians in the Quran 
Indirectly, the Qur’an attests to the pres- 
ence of Christianity and to Christians 
themselves in a number of passages that 
mention in passing such typical institutions 
and personages as monasteries and 
churches (Q 22:40), monks and monasti- 
cism (Q 57:27), people who argue with 
Muslims about religion (e.g. Q 3:61) or even 
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to the troubles of the neighboring Byzan- 
tines (Q 30:2). Yet by far the most signifi- 
cant indirect evidence for the presence of 
Christians in the world of the Quran is the 
sustained dialogue in the text about the 
proper understanding of the numerous 
biblical characters and events mentioned 
there as well as allusions to and comments 
on narratives that were widespread in the 
Christian communities of the day espe- 
cially in the Syriac-speaking milieu such as 
the story of the “Companions of the 
Cave” (Q 18:9-26; see CAVE; MEN OF THE 
CAVE) or the memory of episodes in the 
apocryphal Gospels (Q 5:110). Biblical and 
literary echoes such as these evoke the 
realm of intertextuality in virtue of which 
the Qur’4n presumes in its audience a ba- 
sic familiarity with narratives which are 
also to be found in the Bible and the lore of 
the churches. This textually-necessary pre- 
sumption of familiarity with ecclesiastical 
lore is itself a testimony to the significant 
presence of Christians in the milieu of the 
Quran and it demonstrates that from its 
origins, Islam has been in dialogue with 


Christianity as it has been with Judaism. 


Sira and hadith 
Other Islamic texts from the early period 
similarly document the ample presence of 
Christianity and Christians in the milieu of 
the Qur'an. These include in particular the 
collections of pre-Islamic, Arabic poetry 
put together in the days of the early ca- 
liphs, which sometimes refer to Christians 
and their activities. In some instances the 
poets themselves were Christians but their 
poems did not on this account exhibit no- 
tably Christian themes. What is more to 
the point, Christians figure somewhat pro- 
minently in the numerous traditions assem- 
bled in the literature of the biography of 
the Prophet Muhammad. Here the Chris- 
tians portrayed as intimately involved with 
the Prophet range from monks like Bahr, 
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to the monotheist (hanif) Waraqa b. Nawfal 
and the early Companion of the Prophet, 
Salman the Persian. In the hadith collec- 
tions that came to govern religious practice 
in the Islamic community in later times 
there are also numerous evocations of 
Christianity. These and many other testi- 
monies in Islam’s foundational documents 
are, at the very least, literary intimations 
of the presence of Christianity, as the con- 
fessional “other” in the matrix of the delin- 
eation of the new community’s distinctive 


religious profile. 


Pre-Islamic, Arab Christian texts? 
While there is thus abundant confirmation 
of Christianity among the Arabs in the 
world in which Islam was born, there is as 
yet no conclusive evidence of the existence 
of a pre-Islamic, Christian literature in 
Arabic. The patristic and liturgical heri- 
tage of the Arab Christians before the rise 
of Islam was predominantly Aramaic and 
Greek. As their own indigenous poetry was 
mostly oral, there is every reason to think 
that there would also have been among 
them a vibrant, oral Christian culture in 
Arabic reflecting in translation the reli- 
gious diction of the Greek and especially 
the Syriac-speaking monks and preachers 
from whom the Arabs would have learned 
their Christian discourse. ‘Traces of this 
diction seem to have survived even within 
the Qur'an itself (see FOREIGN VOCABU- 
LARY). But as for the liturgy and the Bible 
or any other Christian text in the form of 
written translations into Arabic from the 
time before the rise of Islam, scholars have 
so far not been able to find any conclusive 
evidence of their existence. Perhaps this is 
not so surprising a fact; it was arguably the 
Quran itself that gave the Arabic lan- 
guage a literary definition and provided a 
point of reference for the development of 
a classical language from a welter of previ- 


ously current, tribal speech patterns. In 
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this connection, one might think of the 
Quran as having done for the Arabic lan- 
guage what the translations of the Bible 
did for the development of the Germanic 
and Slavonic languages in other parts of 
the world, just one or two centuries later. 
As for actual Christian texts in Arabic, the 
evidence in hand suggests that they were 
first produced in the eighth Christian cen- 
tury, in early ‘Abbasid times, in monastic 
communities in the conquered territories 
outside of Arabia properly so-called. Typi- 
cally, they exhibit a sometimes hypercor- 
rect idiom that reflects the conventions of 
a developing Middle Arabic diction which 
had as its background the concurrent evo- 
lution of the classical form of the Arabic 
language. By the time of the appearance of 
these texts, the language of the Arab con- 
querors of the Middle East was fast be- 
coming the lingua franca of all the peoples 
living in the burgeoning Islamic common- 
wealth and the principal carrier of their 


cultures, Christians included. 
Sidney H. Griffith 
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Chronological Sequence of the 
Quran see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QURAN 


Chronology and the Qur'an 


The Quran is the most recent of the ma- 
jor sacred scriptures to have appeared 

in the chronology of human history. It 
originated at a crucial moment in time 
when Muhammad proclaimed it in the 
northwestern half of the Arabian penin- 
sula during the first quarter of the seventh 
century c.E. The Qur'an exhibits a signifi- 
cant relationship to the biblical tradition, 
the scriptures of Judaism and Christianity, 
while it shows no literary affinity to the sa- 
cred literatures of Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism and little to Zoroastrian sacred writ- 
ings (see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN). The 
elements of the biblical tradition included 
in the Qur'an echo themes found in the 
apocryphal and midrashic writings of Ju- 
daism and Christianity more than those in- 
corporated in their normative scriptures, 
the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament. 
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No single collection of biblical writings, 
normative, apocryphal or midrashic, how- 
ever, has been identified as the major 
source on which the Qur’4n might have 
depended directly. Nevertheless, as the last 
holy book in the historical sequence of the 
great world religions, the Qur’an stands in 
a clear chronological relationship to the 
biblical tradition of Judaism and Christian- 
ity. There is no evidence that this tradition 
had been translated into Arabic by the 
time of Muhammad, either as a whole cor- 
pus or in the form of single books. It is a 
widely shared view among historians of re- 
ligion that Muhammad's knowledge of the 
biblical tradition came principally, if not 
exclusively, from oral sources. This oral 
lore, enriched by extra-biblical additions 
and commentary, was communicated to 
Muhammad in his mother tongue. It, how- 
ever, ultimately originated in traditions 
recorded mainly in Syriac, Ethiopian, 
Aramaic and Hebrew, as evidenced by the 
vocabulary of foreign origin to be found 

in the Arabic Qur'an (see FOREIGN VOCABU- 
LARY). In the main, this foreign vocabulary 
had already been assimilated, however, 
into the Arabic religious discourse of 
Muhammad’s native environment. 

The Qur'an is the first book-length pro- 
duction of Arabic literature and as such 
stands at the crossroads of the pre-Islamic 
oral, highly narrative and poetical tradition 
of the Arabic language (q.v.) and the writ- 
ten, increasingly scholarly prose tradition 
of the subsequently evolving civilization of 
Islam (see ORALITY AND WRITINGS IN 
ARABIA). The beginnings of this transition 
in the Arabic language from the oral to 
the written tradition can be pinpointed 
chronologically to the time and person of 
Muhammad and can be seen as clearly 
reflected in the rhymed prose style of the 
Quran. This rhymed prose (sa§ see 
RHYMED PROSE), the mode of speech of 
the pre-Islamic soothsayer’s oracles (see 
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DIVINATION), is a characteristic of the Qur- 
’an, the first sizeable Arabic document 

to exhibit this form of speech in written 
form. The roots of the Quran as the first 
Arabic book can also be discovered in its 
content. In its verses (q.v.) the Qur'an cap- 
tured many topics that had formed an 
important part of the worship and cult of 
the non-scriptural tribal religion practiced 
in pre-Islamic Arabia (see SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). Again, it is not 
possible to ascribe the origin of the Qur’an 
to any single current of pre-Islamic tribal 
religion, though the religious practice of 
Mecca (q.v.) exerted the most influence on 
the vision of Arab tribal religion that 
Muhammad had acquired in his early 
youth (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

While the historian of religion classifies 
the Qur’an as the last major scripture to 
appear in human history and the first 
actual book to be produced in the Arabic 
language, the Muslim believer views it as a 
text that in its essence fundamentally tran- 
scends all matters of chronology. For the 
believer the Qur'an lies beyond the hori- 
zon of chronological analysis because it is 
the word of God, which is beyond all time, 
and the supreme book of divine revelation 
that derives its origin from God eternal 
(see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). Since 
the dawn of creation (q.v.), God has mani- 
fested his will to humanity, revealing him- 
self in his divine speech (q.v.). His word 
became book (q.v.) in the revealed scrip- 
tures that were communicated to the 
prophets throughout human history (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). The Quran 
is the most perfect and ultimate form of 
this divine revelation and represents the fi- 
nal stage of a process of “in-libration,” the 
divine speech becoming holy book. In es- 
sence there is only one timeless revelation 
reiterated by the prophets, God’s messen- 
gers (see MESSENGER) throughout the ages, 
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without any contribution of their own. 
From Adam (q.v.) through Abraham (q.v.), 
Moses (q.v.), David (q.v.) and Jesus (q.v.) to 
Muhammad, the messengers are human 
beings and divinely chosen mouthpieces of 
revelation through whom, in chronological 
succession, God speaks forth the primor- 
dial truth he wishes to reveal. God is the 
sole author of revealed scripture and his 
word passes untouched through the mes- 
senger whom it neither transforms nor di- 
vinizes. God is the speaker of the Qur'an, 
Muhammad its recipient; an angel of reve- 
lation, eventually identified as Gabriel 
(q.v.), its intermediary agent. Since the 
Quran is and remains God’s very own 
words, it includes only God’s voice without 
any admixture of human speech. It liter- 
ally 1s God’s word, word for word. It holds 
nothing radically new because it brings the 
oldest thing of all, the first proclamation, 
unknown in the Arabic tongue prior to 
Muhammad: God is one, creator of this 
world and judge in the world to come (see 
LAST JUDGMENT). Though clearly revealed 
at a definite point in time, in its essence the 
Quran is rooted in the eternity of God 
(see CREATEDNESS OF THE QUR'AN). 

The essential content of the divine reve- 
lation that would become the proclamation 
of the prophets is recorded in a heavenly 
book (q.v.), “the mother [1.e. essence] of 
the book,” a qur’anic phrase denoting the 
archetype of all divine revelation that is 
preserved in heaven and guarded by the 
angels (see PRESERVED TABLET). From this 
heavenly, a-temporal archetype the Qur’an 
was revealed in clear Arabic to Muham- 
mad, the last prophet and messenger of 
God. Clearly understood, faithfully pro- 
claimed and accurately recited by Muham- 
mad in historical time, the Qur'an, accord- 
ing to the normative Muslim view, was 
memorized with exact precision and also 
collected in book-form by Muhammad’s 
followers after his death. Then it was 
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recited and copied with infinite care in 
continuous transmission from generation 
to generation. Today, as in the past, the 
Quran is copied and recited in Arabic, 
pronounced only in Arabic in Muslim rit- 
ual worship, by Arabs and non-Arabs alike 
(see RECITATION OF THE QUR’AN). It cannot 
be rendered adequately into any other 
tongue and, in the Muslim view, all transla- 
tions are crutches, at best helpful explana- 
tions of its original intention and at worst 
doubtful makeshifts endangering its true 
meaning. Inasmuch as Muslims believe 
that the Qur'an has been preserved un- 
changed through time in its pristine Ara- 
bic, it is superior to all other scriptures 
because of the faulty form in which these 
latter have been preserved by their respec- 
tive communities. In particular, the re- 
vealed scripture given to Jesus, called the 
uyil (q.v.; see GOSPEL) and also the scripture 
given to Moses, called the éawrah (see 
TORAH) have undergone alteration (tahrif, 
see CORRUPTION) at the hands of their fol- 
lowers through such modification of the 
original texts as insertions, omissions or fal- 
sifications (see POLEMIC AND POLEMIGAL 
LANGUAGE). In Muslim eyes, the Qur'an 
alone has remained unchanged over time 
in its divinely-willed form, transcending 
chronology both in its origin from God 
eternal and in its minutely faithful trans- 
mission through the centuries. 

While respecting the faith perspective of 
Muslim believers about the Qur’an, there 
have been since the middle of the last cen- 
tury philologists and orientalists and then 
in the present century islamicists and text- 
critical scholars of the history of religions 
who have tried to analyze the Qur'an as a 
literary text and historical source. These 
scholarly approaches have focused prin- 
cipally on questions involving the “chro- 
nology” of the Quran. What is the self- 
perception of time and history in the 
Quran? What are the historical data in the 
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Quran that link it chronologically to Mu- 
hammad’s life and career? What differ- 
ences exist between the chronological se- 
quence of the revelation of individual 
qur’anic passages and the actual order of 
the chapters (suwar, sing. siira) and verses 
(ayat, sing. aya) that appear in the final re- 
daction of the Qur’an as a book? What 
were the major stages of composition and 
redaction that were taken sequentially by 
the early Muslim community to produce 
the book of the Qur’an in the form in 
which it appears today? These questions, 
focused on the chronology of the Qur’an, 
were to become of central importance in 
any scholarly analysis of the text, its con- 
tent, its style, its composition, its redaction 
and the history of its early transmission 
until the final fixation of the normative 
text of the Quran. Due to the complexity 
of each of these questions, they shall be 
addressed separately below. 


Quranic perception of time 
The qur’anic text reflects an atomistic con- 
cept of time, while lacking a notion of time 
as divided into past, present and future. 
Chiefly this is because Arabic grammar 
knows only two aspects of time (q.v.), com- 
plete and incomplete, without distinguish- 
ing precisely between present and future. 
The Quran also rejects the pre-Islamic fa- 
talism of impersonal time (dahz see FATE) 
which holds sway over everything and 
erases human works without hope for life 
beyond death (cf. Q@ 39:423 45:24; 76:1). Af 
firming resurrection (q.v.) of the body and 
life in the world to come (see ESCHATOL- 
ocy), the Qur'an explains time from the 
perspective of a transcendent monotheism 
(see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES) that promises 
paradise (q.v.) and threatens eternal dam- 
nation (see HELL). Obliterating the spell of 
fate and subduing the all-pervading power 
of time, God almighty made the heavens 
and the earth (Q 6:73; 7:545 10:33 11°73 25:593 
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32:43 50:38; 57:4) and formed the first hu- 
man being in an instant through his com- 
mand, “Be!” (Q 3:59; for other references 
to God’s creative ability, cf. Q 2:1173 3:4.73 
16:40; 19:35; 36:82; 40:68). He gives life 
and brings death according to his will and 
rules each moment of human existence 

(Q 53:44-545 cf 35:12; 39:42; 40:69; 50:42): 
God is the Lord of each instant; what he 
has decreed happens. ‘he most common 
term adopted in Arabic for time, zaman, 
does not appear in the Qur'an, nor does 
qidam, its counterpart for eternity. The 
Quran, however, has a great variety of 
terms for time understood as a moment or 
short duration (e.g. wagt, hin, an, _yawm, saa). 
These terms give expression to an atomism 
of time that includes a vision of God acting 
instantaneously in the world as the sole true 
cause. Of itself, creation (q.v.) is discontin- 
uous. It appears to be continuous only be- 


cause of God’s compassionate consistency. 


Quranic perception of history 
Bolstered by the lack of genuine verbs for 
“to be” and “to become” in the Arabic 
language, the atomism of time also under- 
lies the qur’anic vision of history, which is 
typological in nature and focused on the 
history of the prophets. In the Quran, his- 
tory is seen as the scenario of God’s send- 
ing messengers as warners (see WARNING) 
and guides to successive generations (q.v.), 
each of whom rejects the monotheistic 
message that the prophets proclaim and 1s 
overtaken by a devastating divine punish- 
ment (see PUNISHMENT STORIES). Whether it 
refers to the legendary peoples of the an- 
cient Arabs and their leaders or to biblical 
figures such as Noah (q.v.), Lot (q.v.) and 
their people, the same typology is repeated 
from messenger to messenger. Each of 
them comes with an essentially identical 
message and is himself saved, while his dis- 
obedient people are destroyed. History in 
the Qur'an is principally portrayed as a se- 
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ries of such typological events, in which 
the features of similarity override the ac- 
tual differences among individual stories of 
the prophets. The best explanation for this 
recurrent typological pattern is Muham- 
mad’s ingenious interpretation of history 
in the light of his own life and time, which 
he took as the yardstick, projecting his own 
experience back onto all other messengers 
before him. Just as the qur’anic emphasis 
on the atomism of time had frozen the flux 
of time into that of reiterated instants of 
God’s action, so its typology of history had 
collapsed the rich variety of past events 
into a regularly recurring pattern. Not pre- 
tending to be a document of historical re- 
cord, the Qur'an simply represents the pro- 
phetic preaching of Muhammad, making 
passing references to his personal situation, 
the opposition of his adversaries (see OPPO- 
SITION TO MUHAMMAD) and the questions 

of his followers. Consequently it often 
lacks precise historical information, men- 
tion of the specific dates of events and de- 
termination of detailed or approximate 
historical settings (see HISTORY AND THE 


QUR'AN). 


Quranic references to events contemporaneous with 

the lifetime of Muhammad 
There are certain allusions, however, which 
may be retrieved from the text of the Qur- 
’an as indicators of historical circum- 
stances that relate to Muhammad’s life and 
times. These references are often obscure. 
They refer to Muhammad’s orphanage 
(see ORPHANS), his uncle Aba Lahab (see 
FAMILY OF THE PROPHET), his persecution 
at the hands of the Meccans, the tribal 
boycott of his clan at Mecca, the political 
rivalry of Mecca with Ta if and the reli- 
gious practices observed at the Meccan 
sanctuary of the Ka‘ba (q.v.), the hills of 
Safa (q.v.) and Marwa (q.v.), Mount ‘Arafat 
(see ‘ARAFAT) and the sanctuary in al- 


Muzdalifa. A somewhat cryptic reference 
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to the military defeat of the Byzantine 
forces at the hands of their Persian 
enemies — probably leading to their loss of 
Jerusalem in 614 c.£. — is found in 

Q 30:2-5 (see BYZANTINES). The return to 
Mecca of some of Muhammad’s followers 
who had emigrated to Abyssinia (q.v.) — 
probably in 615 c.e. — and had recited 

Q 19 to the Negus, may be connected with 
Q 53:19-23 on the basis of references found 
in the traditional biography of Muham- 
mad (see SIRA AND THE QUR’AN). The con- 
version of ‘Umar (q.v.) — dated on the ba- 
sis of extra-qur’anic sources to the year 
618 c.z. — occurred after the revelation of 
Q 20. The emigration (hyra) of Muham- 
mad and his followers from Mecca to Me- 
dina (see EMIGRATION), which is generally 
understood as the first firm date of the Is- 
lamic era (see CALENDAR), is implied in 

Q 2:218, although its actual dating to Sep- 
tember, 622 can only be determined with 
the help of extra-qur’anic sources. The 
change of the direction toward which ritu- 
al prayer must be performed (qzdla, q.v.), 
which Muhammad initiated more than a 
year after settling in Medina, is signaled in 
Q 2:142-4 in association with Q 2:150. 

For the time after the emigration, there 
are explicit references to battles fought by 
Muhammad at Badr (q.v.; 2/624) and 
Hunayn (q.v.; 8/630), and circumstantial 
references to the battle of Uhud (q.v.; 
3/625), the encounter at the Trench (5/627), 
and the expeditions to Khaybar (q.v.; 
7/628) and Tabiik (9/630, see EXPEDITIONS 
AND BATTLES). We find as well implicit 
references to the pledges made by Muham- 
mad at ‘Aqaba in the year prior to the emi- 
gration (cf. Q 40:12) and at al-Hudaybiya 
(q.v.) in 6/628 (cf. Q 48:27 in association 
with 48:18), the expulsion of the Jewish 
tribe of Bant |-Nadir from Medina (cf. 

Q 591-24; see NADIR), an episode involving 
Muhammad’s adopted son Zayd b. 
Haritha (q.v.; cf. Q 33:37) and a reference to 
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Muhammad’s qur’anic address at his fare- 
well pilgrimage (cf. Q 5:3; see FAREWELL). 
The dates for these events, however, can 
only be supplied from extra-qur’anic 
sources such as the biographical literature 
on the Prophet. Quranic passages with 
chronological implications that are linked 
to the inner development of Muhammad’s 
prophetic career and religious experience 
are Q g6:1-5 and 74:1-7 (Muhammad's call 
to prophethood), Q 53:1-18 and 81:15-29 
(Muhammad’s visions, see VIsIoNns) and 

Q 17:1 (Muhammad’s night journey; see 
ASCENSION) among others. As is evident 
from all of these mainly circumstantial ref- 
erences, the framework for dating qur’anic 
verses in relation to Muhammad's life is 
rather tenuous. There are no reliable 
chronological references in the Qur'an it- 
self that could be matched with the period 
prior to the emigration and there are only 
a few firm dates concerning events of Mu- 
hammad’s biography after the emigration 
that can be coordinated chronologically 
with qur’anic verses. Again, hardly any of 
the historical events in question can be es- 
tablished purely by reference to the Qur'an 


without recourse to extra-qur’anic sources. 


Early Islamic methods for determining the order in 

which Muhammad received the revelations 
From the earliest centuries of Islam, the 
jurists and scholars of religious law (fu- 
gaha’) developed a particular sensitivity for 
chronological inconsistencies affecting a 
variety of legal stipulations in the Qur'an. 
Acknowledging the differences and varia- 
tions of regulation found in disparate 
verses of the Qur'an, they developed a the- 
ory of abrogation (al-nasikh wa-l-mansikh, 
see ABROGATION), which established lists 
of abrogating and abrogated verses on the 
basis of their chronological order. This 
analysis had its earliest example in the 
systematic work entitled al-Nastkh wa-l- 
mansitkh of Abi ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sal- 
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lam (d. 224/838). For this theory — the 
quranic basis for which is found in Q 2:106 
and 16:101 — examples into the hundreds 
were cited. Q 5:90, prohibiting the drinking 
of wine, was understood as abrogating 
Q 2:219 and 4:43, which tolerated it (see 
INTOXICANTS). Q 4:10-1 on inheritance (q.v.), 
allotting to the relatives specific shares in a 
deceased’s estate, were seen as revoking 
Q 2:180, which had instituted testamentary 
provisions for parents and nearest kin. 
Q 8:66 was taken to reduce from ten to two 
the number of unbelievers against whom 
the Muslims in Q 8:65 were required to 
fight. The “sword verse” (Q 9:5) alone was 
thought to have replaced 124 other verses. 
The “Ibn Adam verse” and verses praising 
the martyrs of Brr Ma‘tna (see MARTYR) 
were claimed to have been lost altogether. 
The locus of the spurious “stone verse,” 
mandating ritual stoning (q.v.) as a punish- 
ment for fornication, was believed to have 
been omitted from the qur’anic text (see 
ADULTERY AND FORNICATION). The highly 
controversial and infamous “Satanic 
verses” (q.v.), cited in the extra-quranic lit- 
erature (e.g. Tabarti, Za 7kh, i, 1192-3), were 
understood as having been actually re- 
placed by Q 53:19-23 with the significantly 
later Q 22:52-3 explaining the Satanic in- 
terference. (See also GHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT; BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). 
Other Muslim scholars, especially the 
early works of qur’anic exegetes (mufas- 
savin), were fully aware of the scanty 
amount of chronological information that 
could be retrieved from the Qur’an and 
hence turned to the Prophet’s biography 
(stra, see SIRA AND THE QUR'AN), the reports 
about his actions and words (hadith) and 
the early historiography of Muhammad’s 
campaigns (maghazi) for circumstances that 
might be seen as linked to individual pas- 
sages of the Qur'an. This led to the devel- 
opment of a separate genre of literature 


called “the occasions of the revelation” 
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(asbab al-nuzil, exemplified by the work of 
al-Wahidi, d. 468/1075-6; see OCCASIONS OF 
REVELATION) that connected a small por- 
tion of qur’anic verses with actual occur- 
rences and with stories about Muham- 
mad’s time and career, many of which 
were legendary. The method of the schol- 
ars dealing with the theory of abrogation 
was primarily intra-qur anic, 1.e. replacing 
the legislative force of one qur’anic verse 
with that of another. It, however, also 
made ample room for a hadith to be abro- 
gated by another hadith and cited cases 
where a qur’anic passage was abrogated by 
a hadith or vice versa (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN). On the contrary, the method of 
the scholars dealing with the occasions of 
the revelation was primarily extra-qur’anic, 
relating qur’anic verses to circumstances 
that could be established through recourse 
to the extra-quranic literature of the Is- 
lamic scholarly tradition. Both methods fo- 
cused their chronological analysis on indi- 
vidual or isolated qur’anic verses and small 
passages rather than on qur’anic chapters 
and siiras as integral units of revelation. 
This approach, attentive to individual 

qur anic passages, was very much in step 
with the piecemeal character of the 
qur’anic revelation itself. 

Another group of Muslim scholars active 
in later medieval times based their analysis 
of qur’anic chronology on the assumption 
that the individual stiras formed the origi- 
nal units of revelation and could best be 
divided into two sets, Meccan and Medi- 
nan, according to whether they were re- 
vealed before or after the emigration (hiyra). 
This division into Meccan and Medinan 
stras became the most characteristic 
method of chronological analysis. The first 
attempt of this kind was the list of stiras at- 
tributed to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/688), the tra- 
ditional father of qur’anic exegesis. Later 
scholars further elaborated this system 


until it achieved fixation in the qur’anic 
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commentary of al-Baydawi (d. 716/1316) 
and the Jtqan of al-Suyaitt (d. 911/1505). 
Centuries later the latter became the prin- 
cipal starting point for Western scholarship 
on quranic chronology. Muslim scholars, 
however, had to cope with the fact that the 
exact chronological listing of stiras had 
been in dispute since Qatada (d. 112/730) 
and that qur’anic scholars had not man- 
aged to agree on whether certain siiras 
were either Meccan or Medinan, and thus 
had furnished a list of 17 disputed siiras, 
namely Q 133 475 553 573 61; 64; 83; 95; 975 
98; 99; 100; 102; 107; 112; 113; 114). To these 
other scholars added six more (Q 49; 62; 
63; 77; 89; 92). The traditional chronologi- 
cal order attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas, how- 
ever, became widely accepted and was gen- 
erally adopted by the Egyptian standard 
edition of the Qur'an published in 1924. It 
enumerated 86 Meccan stiras and added 
headings to each stra indicating its exact 
chronological locus in the traditional order 
of revelation established by Muslim schol- 
arship. It also noted later Medinan verses 
which were inserted into a number of the 
earlier Meccan siras and cited three Medi- 
nan siiras (Q 8; 47; g) that incorporated ear- 
lier verses. This Muslim method of chron- 
ological analysis, separating Meccan from 
Medinan siras, reflected two basic assump- 
tions, namely that the sources of traditional 
Muslim scholarship provided a solidly reli- 
able basis for the chronological ordering of 
the stiras and that the stiras could be treated 


and dated as integral units of revelation. 


Western historical-critical qur anic analysis 

From the mid-nineteenth century Western 
scholars began to engage in serious literary 
research on the Qur'an linking the schol- 
arly findings of traditional Muslim scholar- 
ship with the philological and text-critical 
methods that biblical scholarship was de- 
veloping in Europe. An intensive scholarly 


attempt was made to arrive at a chronolog- 
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ical order of qur’anic chapters and pas- 
sages that could be correlated with the de- 
velopment and varying circumstances of 
Muhammad’s religious career. Beginning 
with Gustav Weil (Historisch-kritische Einlei- 
tung, Bielefeld 1844), this Western chrono- 
logical approach to the Qur'an achieved its 
climax in the highly-acclaimed Geschichte 
des Qorans by Theodor Noldeke (Gottingen 
1860). It was later revised and expanded by 
Friedrich Schwally (Leipzig 1909-19) and 
later by Gotthelf Bergstrasser and Otto 
Pretzl (Leipzig 1938) into a three-volume 
work. This work became the classic of 
Western qur’anic scholarship and the foun- 
dation of its widely-accepted framework of 
quranic chronology, one to which Régis 
Blachére (Introduction, Paris 1947-50) added 
further refinements. The chronological 
sequencing of the stiras, elaborated by 
Western qur’anic scholarship, largely 
adopted the distinction of traditional 
Muslim scholarship between Meccan and 
Medinan siras. It further subdivided the 
Meccan phase of Muhammad’s procla- 
mation of the Quran into three distinct 
periods. 

A different method leading to similar 
chronological results, however, was chosen 
by Hartwig Hirschfeld (Composition and 
exegesis, London 1902), who proposed an 
arrangement of the Meccan siiras into 
periods according to five literary criteria — 
confirmatory, declamatory, narrative, de- 
scriptive and legislative — followed by the 
group of Medinan siras. Some years ear- 
lier (The Cordn. Its composition and teaching, 
London 1875), William Muir made the in- 
novative suggestion in his rearrangement 
of the siiras that eighteen short stiras, 
termed rhapsodies, dated from before Mu- 
hammad’s call (Q 103; 100; 99; 91; 106; 

I; 101; 95; 102; 104; 82; 92; 105; 8g; 90; 933 
94; 108). A drastically different approach 
was taken by Richard Bell (The Qur’an, 2 
vols., Edinburgh 1937-9 and posthumously 
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A commentary on the Qur'an, 2 vols. Manches- 
ter 1991), who abandoned the chronologi- 
cal division into Meccan and Medinan pe- 
riods and designed a highly subjective and 
disjointed dating system for individual 
verses in the Qur'an taken as a whole. The 
two summary follow-up reactions to R. 
Bell in 1977 by John Wansbrough (Quranic 
studies, London 1977) and John Burton (The 
collection of the Qur'an, Cambridge 1977) 
challenged the assumptions underlying the 
Western chronological approach from to- 
tally opposite sides. Rudi Paret (Der Koran: 
Kommentar und Konkordanz, Stuttgart 1971), 
on the other hand, integrated the major 
findings of Western scholarship on qur- 
’anic chronology with the principal ancil- 
lary studies authored in the West in his 
balanced manual of commentary and con- 
cordance to the Qur'an. 

The overriding goal of the chronological 
framework of the Qur'an, elaborated in 
Western scholarship, was to divide the qur- 
’anic proclamation into four periods — 
Mecca i, Mecca ii, Mecca ii, and Me- 
dina — and to link these with a vision of 
the gradual inner development of Mu- 
hammad’s prophetic consciousness and 
political career that Western scholarship 
had determined through biographical re- 
search on the life of Muhammad, worked 
out in lockstep with its research on the 
Quran. This was initiated by Alois 
Sprenger (Leben und Lehre, 3, vols., 1861-5) 
and Hubert Grimme (Mohammed, 1892-5) 
and was later developed by Frants Buhl 
(Das Leben Mohammeds, 1934) and with cer- 
tain modifications by W. Montgomery 
Watt (Muhammad at Mecca, 1953; Muhammad 
at Medina, 1956). Chronological research on 
the Qur'an and biographical research on 
Muhammad’s career were closely depen- 
dent on each other. For this reason, the 
threat of a circular argument remained a 
constant danger for this approach because 
the subjective evaluation of Muhammad’s 
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religious development had to be read back 
into a great variety of disparate qur’anic 
verses from which it had been originally 
culled. Nevertheless, the division of the 
Meccan siiras into three sequential periods 
offered many new insights into Muham- 
mad’s genesis as a prophet prior to the 
emigration and opened novel perspectives 
into significant stages of development in 
his early qur’anic proclamation. 

In general, the fourfold division of 
periods of the qur’anic proclamation pro- 
ceeded on the basis of two major princi- 
ples. It related qur’anic passages source- 
critically to historical events known from 
extra-qur anic literature and it systemati- 
cally analyzed the philological and stylistic 
nature of the Arabic text of the Qur'an 
passage by passage (see GRAMMAR AND THE 
QURAN; FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QuR An). It also placed clear markers be- 
tween the Meccan periods at the approxi- 
mate time of the emigration to Abyssinia 
(about 615 c.£.) and Muhammad’s disillu- 
sioned return from Ta if (about 620 c.£.) 
and retained the emigration in 622 C.E. as 
the divide between Meccan and Medinan 
stiras. An overview of major versions of 
the chronological re-arrangement of the 
stiras in comparison to their actual num- 
bered order in the Qur’an may be found in 
Watt-Bell, Introduction, 205-13. 

The group of siiras classified as belong- 
ing to the first or early Meccan period — 
forty-eight stiras in T. Noldeke’s chron- 
ology — were identified by a similarity of 
style which gives expression to Muham- 
mad’s initial enthusiasm in a language that 
is rich in images, powerful in passion, ut- 
tered in short and rhythmic verses, marked 
by a strong poetic coloring and with about 
thirty oaths or adjurations introducing in- 
dividual stiras or passages. Most of these 
stiras, which are understood as a group 
rather than as standing in the exact chron- 


ological order of their revelation, are short. 
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Twenty-three of them have less than 
twenty and fourteen less than fifty verses. 
They are driven by a heightened awareness 
of the apocalyptic end of this world and 
God’s final judgment of humanity (see 
APOCALYPSE). They include Muhammad’s 
vehement attacks against his Meccan op- 
ponents for adhering to the old Arab tribal 
religion and his vigorous rebuttals of their 
damaging accusations against his claim of 
divine inspiration, when they dismissively 
characterized him as a soothsayer (kahin, 
see SOOTHSAYERS), poet (sha ir, see POETRY 
AND POETS) and a man possessed (majniin, 
see INSANITY). 

The stiras of the second or middle Mec- 
can period, twenty-one in number, have 
longer verses and longer units of revela- 
tion, which are more prosaic and do not 
exhibit a clearly distinct common charac- 
ter. They mark the transition from the ex- 
citement of the first phase to a Muham- 
mad of greater calm who aims to influence 
his audience by paranetic proofs selected 
from descriptions of natural phenomena, 
illustrations from human life and vivid 
depictions of paradise (q.v.) and hellfire 
(see FIRE; HELL; NATURAL WORLD AND THE 
guR An). The stories of earlier prophets 
and elements from the story of Moses, in 
particular, are cited as admonitions for his 
enemies and as encouragement for himself 
and the small group of his followers. The 
place of the oaths (q.v.) is taken by intro- 
ductory titles such as “This is the revela- 
tion of God” and by the frequently recur- 
ring, “Say!” (qui), the divine command for 
Muhammad to proclaim a certain qur’anic 
passage. The name al-rahman (the merciful), 
a name for God in use prior to Islam in 
southern and central Arabia, although re- 
jected by the pre-Islamic Meccans, is fre- 
quently employed although it dies out in 
the third period (see below for a discussion 
on the names of God). 

The siras of the third or late Meccan 
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period are also 21 in number but cannot be 
seen as standing in any kind of inner 
chronological order. They exhibit a broad, 
prosaic style with rhyme patterns that be- 
come more and more stereotyped, fre- 
quently ending in -én and -in. The formula 
“You people” (ya ayyuha I-nas) is frequently 
employed by Muhammad in addressing his 
followers as a group. Muhammad’s imagi- 
nation seems to be subdued, the revelations 
take on the form of sermons or speeches 
and the prophetic stories repeat earlier 
ideas. Overall, this group of stiras could be 
understood to reflect Muhammad’s exas- 
peration at the stubborn resistance to his 
message on the part of his fellow Meccan 
tribesmen. 

The stiras of the Medinan period, 24 in 
number, follow one another in a relatively 
certain chronological order and reflect 
Muhammad’s growing political power and 
his shaping of the social framework of the 
Muslim community (see COMMUNITY AND 
society). As the acknowledged leader in 
spiritual and social affairs of the Medinan 
community, a community that had been 
torn by internal strife prior to his arrival, 
Muhammad’s qur’anic proclamation be- 
comes preoccupied with criminal legisla- 
tion, civil matters such as laws of marriage, 
divorce (see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE) and 
inheritance (q.v.), and with the summons to 
holy war (jzhad, q.v.) “in the path of God” 
(ft sabil Allah, see PATH OR WAy [OF GoD]; 
LAW AND THE QUR'AN). Various groups of 
people are addressed separately by differ- 
ent epithets. The believers, the Meccan 
emigrants (muhqriin) and their Medinan 
helpers (ansar, see EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS), 
are addressed as “You who believe” (ya 
ayyuha lladhina amani), while the Medinans 
who distrusted Muhammad and hesitated 
in converting to Islam are called “waver- 
ers” (mundfigiin, see HYPOCRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY). The members of the Jewish 
tribes of the Qurayza (q.v.), Nadir (q.v.) 
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and Qaynuq@ (q.v.) are collectively called 
Jews (yahid, see JEws AND JuDAIsM) and the 
Christians are referred to by the group 
name of Nazarenes (nasdra, see CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY). More than thirty 
times — and only in Medinan verses — 
the peoples who have been given a scrip- 
ture in previous eras are identified collec- 
tively by the set phrase “the people of the 
book” (ahi al-kitab, see PEOPLE OF THE BOOR). 
They are distinguished from the wmmiyyin 
(Q 2:78; 3:20, 75; 62:2), who have not been 
given the book previously but from among 
whom God selected Muhammad, called 
al-nabi al-ummi in the late Meccan passage 
Q 7:157-8, as his messenger (see ILLITER- 
acy). A significant group of qur’anic pas- 
sages from Medinan siras refers to Muham- 
mad’s breach with the Jewish tribes and his 
subsequent interpretation of the figure of 
Abraham, supported by Ishmael (q.v.), as 
the founder of the Meccan sanctuary and 
the prototypical Muslim (hanif, q.v.) who 
represents the original pure religion desig- 
nated “the religion of Abraham” (millat 
Ibrahim) and now reinstated by Muhammad. 
The most radical chronological rear- 
rangement of the stiras and verses of the 
Quran was undertaken by R. Bell who 
concluded his elaborate hypothesis with 
many provisos. He suggested that the com- 
position of the Qur'an followed three main 
phases: a “Sign” phase, a “Qur’an” phase 
and a “Book” phase. The earliest phase in 
R. Bell’s view was that of “sign passages” 
(ayat) and exhortations (q.v.) to worship 
God. These represent the major portion of 
Muhammad’s preaching at Mecca of 
which only an incomplete and partially 
fragmentary amount survive. The “Qur- 
’an” phase included the later stages 
of Muhammad’s Meccan career and about 
the first two years of his activity at Medina, 
a phase during which Muhammad was 
faced with the task of producing a collec- 
tion of liturgical recitals (sing. quran). The 
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Book phase belonged to his activity at 
Medina and began at the end of the sec- 
ond year after the emigration from which 
time Muhammad set out to produce a 
written scripture (Kitab). In the present 
Quran, each of these three phases, how- 
ever, cannot be separated precisely 
because sign passages came to be incorpo- 
rated into the liturgical collection and ear- 
lier oral recitals were later revised to form 
part of the written book. In explaining his 
complex system of distinguishing criteria, 
Bell often remained rather general in his 
remarks. He dissected siiras on the basis of 
subjective impressions and suggested arbi- 
trarily that certain passages had been dis- 
carded while the content of other “scraps 
of paper” that were meant to be discarded 
had been retained. He convincingly ar- 
gued, however, that the original units of 
revelation were short, piecemeal passages 
which Muhammad himself collected into 
stiras and that written documents were 
used in the process of redaction, a process 
undertaken with the help of scribes during 
Muhammad’s career in Medina. Regard- 
ing the redaction of the Quran during 
Muhammad’s lifetime, the starting point 
for the Quran as sacred scripture, in Bell’s 
view, had to be related to the time of the 
battle of Badr (q.v.; 2/624). For Bell, this 
was the watershed event while the emigra- 
tion (hyra) did not constitute a great divide 
for the periodization of the siiras. 

None of the systems of chronological 
sequencing of qur’anic chapters and verses 
has been accepted universally by contem- 
porary scholarship. T. Néldeke’s sequenc- 
ing and its refinements have established a 
rule of thumb for the approximate order of 
the stiras in their chronological sequence. 
Bell’s hypothesis has established that the 
final redaction of the Qur'an was a com- 
plex process of successive revisions of 
earlier material whether oral or already 


available in rudimentary written form. In 
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many ways, Western qur’anic scholarship 
reconfirmed the two pillars on which the 
traditional Muslim views of qur’anic chro- 
nology were based. First, the Qur'an was 
revealed piecemeal and, second, it was col- 
lected into book-form on the basis of both 
written documents prepared by scribes on 
Muhammad’s dictation and qur’anic pas- 


sages preserved in the collective memory of 


his circle of companions. All methods of 
chronological analysis, whether traditional 
Muslim or modern Western, agree that the 
order of the stiras in Muhammad’s procla- 
mation was different from the order found 
in the written text we hold in hand today 
where, in general, the siiras are arranged 
according to the principle of decreasing 
length. 

One consequence of the chronological 
periodization of stiras was the attention 
given to the first and last qur’anic procla- 
mations. There is a general consensus that 
either Q 96:1-5 or 74:1-7 represent the first 
proclamation of qur’anic verses uttered by 
the Prophet. In particular Q 96:1-5 which 
includes the command, “Recite!” (¢qra’), 
derived from the same Arabic root as the 
word “Quran” but also Q 74:1-7 which 
may refer to Muhammad being raised 
from sleep at night, especially if seen in 
parallel to Q 73:1-5, are linked in hadith lit- 
erature with Muhammad’s call to prophet- 
hood. This call, the beginning of qur’anic 
revelation, occurred according to Islamic 
tradition during the night of destiny (/aylat 
al-qadr, Q 97:1-3; cf. 44:3; see NIGHT OF 
POWER), ordinarily identified as the twenty- 
seventh day of the month of Ramadan 
(q.v.). As is to be expected, the last passages 
of the Quran were sought among the 
Medinan siras and Muslim scholarship 
identified stiras 5, 9 or 110 as the last to be 
revealed. Some pointed to either Q 2:278 or 
281 or Q 4:174. as the last verse of the Qur- 
’an, while others opted for Q 9:128-9, two 
verses said to have been finally found dur- 
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ing the collection of the qur’anic material 
into book-form. The most suitable candi- 
date for the last verse, however, is Q 5:3 
which includes Muhammad’s affirmation, 
“Today I have completed your religion,” 
and one on which there is much agree- 
ment among Muslim and Western Quran 
scholars. 


Thematic manifestations of qur anic chronology 


Quranic chronology is also manifest in the 
development of inner-qur’anic topics, four 
of which may be analysed as cases in 
point: disconnected letters, ritual prayer, 
the name for God and the figure of 
Abraham. From a stylistic perspective, a 
particular and characteristic phenomenon 
of the Quran with chronological implica- 
tions is the so-called mysterious or discon- 
nected letters (al-huruf al-muqatta‘a, see 
LETTERS AND MYSTERIOUS LETTERS) found 
immediately after the introductory basmala 
(q.v.3 the formulaic saying “In the name of 
God, the merciful, the compassionate”) of 
twenty-nine stiras. Muslim sources, which 
consider the disconnected letters an inte- 
gral part of the qur’anic revelation, record 
no recollection of their real significance as 
is shown by the great variety of explana- 
tions given for them. Many Muslim and 
Western scholars have attempted to inter- 
pret the function of the disconnected let- 
ters in the Quran, but no satisfactory ex- 
planation has been found. Among the 
theories put forward are that the letters 
represent abbreviations of the divine 
names, the initials of the owners of manu- 
scripts used in the redaction of the Qur'an, 
numbers written in Arabic letters or simply 
letters possessing an inscrutable or mystical 
meaning known only by God. Three con- 
sistent factors, however, can be observed 
that may undergird a chronological expla- 
nation of their function in the Qur'an. 
First, the disconnected letters at the begin- 


ning of the twenty-nine siiras belong to 
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later Meccan and early Medinan sivas. 
The letters sometimes occur singly and 
sometimes in groups of two to five. Some 
of these occur only once while others are 
repeated before two, five or six stiras. Sec- 
ondly, these letters are pronounced sepa- 
rately in recitation as the letters of the 
alphabet, and the literature on the variant 
readings of the Qur’an reveals no differ- 
ences regarding their recitation (see READ- 
INGS OF THE QURAN). Thirdly, they represent 
every consonantal form of the Arabic al- 
phabet in Kufic script, the earliest Arabic 
script (q.v.), namely fourteen forms, and no 
form is used for more than a single letter of 
the alphabet. 

On the basis of these constant factors it 
may be argued that the disconnected let- 
ters are related to an ordering of stiras, 
using the letters of the Arabic alphabet in 
the time when Muhammad collected stiras 
(q.v.) for liturgical purposes and began to 
take the first steps toward a written scrip- 
ture. This rather general explanation of 
the function of the disconnected letters in 
the chronological genesis of the text of the 
Quran could be confirmed by the fact that 
certain groups of siiras introduced by the 
same letters — especially those beginning 
with the letter patterns alif- lam - mim, 
aluf - lam - ra’, ha’ - mim and ta’ - stn - 

[mim] — have been kept together in the 
actual order of the Qur’an despite their 
sometimes widely varying lengths and by 
the fact that in almost all cases the discon- 
nected letters are followed by a usually ex- 
plicit or occasionally implicit reference to 
the revelation of scripture as a “Book” sent 
down or a “Qur'an” made clear. Because 
the disconnected letters appear only at the 
beginning and never within the body of a 
stira, such as at points of incision indicated 
by a change of style, rhyme or content, they 
belong to the initial phase of redaction by 
Muhammad himself rather than to either 


the original proclamation of qur’anic pas- 
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sages by Muhammad or to the final redac- 
tion of the Qur'an after his death. The in- 
sertion of the letters after Muhammad’s 
death would presuppose the sporadic intro- 
duction of letter patterns into the final text 
by a later hand. This general explanation 
favors the view that Muhammad as redac- 
tor was the author of the disconnected let- 
ters affixed to the beginning of stiras and 
that he began quite early to produce his 
own scriptural text with the help of scribes, 
by piecing together passages of similar 
content in certain siras. Some of these he 
then marked as a liturgical unit through 
the insertion of the disconnected letters, a 
marking scheme that the final redactors of 
the Qur'an felt obliged to respect. 

Yet another phenomenon that manifests 
significant chronological parameters is the 
genesis of central religious institutions in- 
troduced by Muhammad such as the ritual 
prayer (salal, see PRAYER) of Islam. The in- 
stitution of the ritual prayer cannot be 
traced to the earliest phase of Muham- 
mad’s qur’anic proclamation in which the 
root salla is used in reference to the tribal 
practice of animal sacrifice (Q 108:2; see 
GONSEGRATION OF ANIMALS; SACRIFICE) 
and the prayers of unbelieving Meccans 
(Q 107:4-7). At this stage the recitation of 
the Qur’an is as yet not linked with ritual 
prayer but is connected with Muhammad’s 
labor in composing qur’anic passages 
(Q 73:1-8). Somewhat later, about the mid- 
dle of the Meccan period of his qur’anic 
proclamation, Muhammad began to ob- 
serve a night vigil (tahayud) which com- 
bined the recitation of the Quran with 
the beginnings of a prayer practice called 
salat (Q 17:78-9; cf. 25:645 51:17-8) that was 
performed both by day and by night 
(Q 76:25-6; 52:48-9). At first Muhammad 
alone is called to perform the salat 
(Q 17:110; 20:130) but, then, in Q 20:132, he 
is clearly summoned to command his rela- 


tives or followers (ahlaka) to perform the 
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salat together with him and to persevere 
with those who invoke God morning and 
evening (Q 18:28) or prostrate themselves in 
prayer at night (Q 39:9; see BOWING AND 
PROSTRATION). During this phase, Muham- 
mad also draws attention to the great 
quranic models of prayer, Abraham 
(Q 26:83-9), Moses (Q 20:25-35) and Zecha- 
riah (q.v.; Q 19:3-6) and points to God’s 
servant, Jesus, as a prophet divinely com- 
missioned to practice salat (Q 19:30-1). Per- 
haps somewhat later in the Meccan phase 
of his proclamation Muhammad is 
prompted, again in the singular, to per- 
form the salat at three different times of 
day (see DAY, TIMES OF), in the morning 
and in the evening, and also during the 
night (Q 11:114-5; 50:39-40). His followers 
are admonished to join in the practice, 
which clearly includes the recitation of 
the Qur'an and prostration in prayer 
(Q 7:204-6). The evolution of ritual prayer 
can also be traced in the varying yet vacil- 
lating qur’anic vocabulary used in the late 
Meccan and early Medinan periods for the 
prayer times: in the morning (at the dawn- 
ing of the day and before the rising of the 
sun), in the evening (at the declining of the 
day and before the setting of the sun) and 
during the night (¢ahayad, Q 17:79; zulafan 
min al-layl, Q 11:1143 Gn@ al-layl, Q 3:113). 
After the emigration (hyra), qur’anic 
chronology demonstrates that the salat be- 
comes a firm institution of the individual 
and communal ritual prayer for Muslims. 
References to salat (generally used in the 
singular) occur with high frequency in the 
Medinan siiras (33 times in Q 2, 4, 5, 9 and 
24 alone, representing half of all occur- 
rences of this term in the entire Qur'an) 
and are now frequently linked with its sis- 
ter religious institution of almsgiving 
(zakat, the development of which can itself 
be traced in the Qur'an from an act of free 
giving to a religious duty and communal 


tax; see ALMSGIVING). The frequent refer- 
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ence to a normative obligation to perform 
salat is paralleled by the emphatic introduc- 
tion of the obligatory direction of prayer 
(qibla). At first this may have been observed 
in the direction of Jerusalem (q.v.), emulat- 
ing Jewish-Christian custom, but then was 
changed toward the Ka‘ba of Mecca by a 
quranic command (Q 2:142-52). These par- 
ticular early Medinan verses were pro- 
claimed by Muhammad at about the time 
of the battle of Badr in 2/624 although 
they may actually reflect a gradual process 
of change in the ritualization of the salat 
and the fixation of its gzbla. Furthermore, 
in Medina, the specific prayer times are 
fixed for what has now clearly become a 
daily ritual prayer that is repeatedly en- 
joined in the plural (agimii al-salat), is per- 
formed standing upright (cf. Q 4:102) and 
includes the recitation of the Qur'an (cf. 

Q 7:204-5). Finally, the Medinan verse 

Q 2:238 firmly establishes a ritual mid-day 
prayer (al-salat al-wusta) which may already 
have been introduced toward the end of 
Muhammad’s career in Mecca when he 
summoned his followers to praise God in 
the morning, the evening and during the 
middle of the day (wa-hina tuzhiriin, 

Q 30:17-8). From this point on, the salat is 
enjoined upon the believers at fixed times 
(kitaban mawqitan, Q 4:103) and the commu- 
nal prayer during the week is explicitly 
fixed on Friday (yawm alyjum‘a), the market 
day of Medina (Q 62:9). The believers are 
called to prayer (Q 5:58; 62:9) and ritual 
ablutions before prayer (wudit, ghusl) are 
established in detail, including such speci- 
ficity as the substitution of sand in the 
absence of water (tayammum, cf. Q 4:433 
5:6) and provisos for people who are trav- 
eling (see CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION; 
RITUAL PURITY). 

It is more difficult to trace stages of 
chronological development for the proper 
name for God in the Quran, which relies 
principally on Allah (al-ilah, lit. the deity), 
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Lord (rabb) and the Merciful (al-rahman) 
but ultimately establishes Allah as the 
predominant designation and the one 
adopted by Islam throughout the centuries. 
In what the Islamic tradition identifies as 
the first verses of qur’anic revelation, Mu- 
hammad is summoned to speak in the 
name of “your Lord” (rabbika, Q 96:1; rab- 
baka, 74:3). A non-secular usage of lord (q.v.) 
or master (rabb, never used with the definite 
article in the Qur'an yet very often linked 
with a personal pronoun), was familiar to 
the Meccans from pre-Islamic times. ‘This 
is demonstrated by the phrase “the lord of 
this house” (rabba hadha I-bayt, Q 106:3), the 
house being the Ka‘ba in Mecca. It is most 
frequently employed in the first Meccan 
period (e.g. “Extol the name of your lord 
the most high /sabbihi sma rabbika l-a‘la]” 

Q 87:1), less often in the second and third 
(as in Pharaoh’s [q.v.] blasphemous utter- 
ance, “I am your lord the most high /and 
rabbukumu l-a‘la]” Q 79:24; see also 
BLASPHEMY), and only rarely in Medinan 
verses. On the contrary, the term Allah, 
known to the Meccans prior to Muham- 
mad as a proper name for God, is attested 
in pre-Islamic poetry and pre-Islamic per- 
sonal names. In all probability it is a con- 
traction of al-ilah which, itself, is never 
used in the Qur'an, though the form ah, 
without the definite article but in a genitive 
construction, is employed to denote a spe- 
cific deity as in “the deity of the people,” 
wah al-nds, Q 114:3, used interchangeably 
with “the lord of the people,” rabb al-nas, 

Q 114:1). The term Allah occurs very rarely 
in the first Meccan period, is still infre- 
quent throughout the second and into the 
third Meccan periods but finally becomes 
so dominant that it appears on average 
about every five verses in the Medinan 
stiras. The Merciful (al-rahman, probably 
derived from the personal name for God in 
southern and central Arabian usage), 


makes a strong entry into the qur’anic vo- 
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cabulary for God in the second Meccan 
period but then is almost entirely sub- 
sumed by “Allah,” except for its inclusion 
(albeit in a subordinate position to Allah) in 
the formula of the basmala (Q 27:30) that 
becomes the introductory verse to each 
quranic chapter except Q 9. 

One crucial stage of transition toward 
the breakthrough of the finally dominant 
“Allah” may be traced in God’s declaration 
of his unicity before Moses (Q 20:12-4; cf. 
27:8-9). Immediately following the declara- 
tion, “Iam your Lord” (innani ana rabbuka, 
Q 20:12), the name Allah is affirmed by the 
first form of the emphatic, “I, 1am God 
(innani and lah), there is no deity save me” 
(la ilaha ila and, Q 20:14) in a passage that 
belongs to the second Meccan period. This 
verse 1s chronologically later than sira 79 
including Pharaoh’s blasphemous utter- 
ance, “I am your Lord the most high” (ana 
rabbukum al-ala, Q 79:24). After Q 20:12 the 
use of rabb decreases noticeably in fre- 
quency, while the affirmations, “there is no 
deity save me” (/a ilaha ila ana, in late Mec- 
can verses, i.e. Q 16:2; 20:14; 21:25) and 
“there is no deity save him” (a ilaha ila 
huwa, in late Meccan verses, 1.e. Q 28:70, 
88, and increasingly in Medinan verses, i.e. 
Q 2:163, 255; 3:6, 18) occur repeatedly. 
Since rabb was applied to a variety of dei- 
ties in pre-Islamic Arabia, it proved less 
suitable to serve as the name for the one 
God of Muhammad’s monotheistic mes- 
sage than Allah, a name that by its very 
nature is definite and unique. An explana- 
tion for the rare occurrence of Allah in the 
early Meccan siiras may also be found in 
the possibility of Muhammad’s original 
reluctance to adopt any name associated 
with polytheistic practices as a proper 
name for a supreme God. For pre-Islamic 
Arabs swore solemn oaths “by Allah” (d7- 
llahi, Q 6:109; 16:38; 35:42), worshipped 
Allah as creator and supreme provider 
(Q 13:16-7; 29:60-3; 31:25; 39:38; 43:9, 87) 
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and asserted Allah to have a kinship with 
the jinn (cf. Q 6:100, 128; 37:158; 72:6) and 
a relationship to subordinate deities such as 
al-‘Uzza, Manat and al-Lat, identified as 
his daughters (cf. Q 53:19-21; 16:57; 37:149), 
and others anonymously as his sons 
(Kharaqi la-hu banina wa-bandat, Q 6:100). The 
sheer amount of references to God in the 
Quran, which number in the thousands, 
makes it difficult to develop a precise curve 
of chronological development. Neverthe- 
less, the overwhelming inner-qur’anic evi- 
dence suggests that Muhammad moved 
from a forceful personal experience of God 
who could be addressed as “my Lord” 
(rabbi), to a conception of the unique god- 
head of Allah, the one and only God of his 
message (ld ilaha ila llah), to whom a great 
number of epithets and attributes (al-asma’ 
al-husna@) were applied in the Qur’an (see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 

The figure of Abraham (q.v., Ibrahim), 
who appears with many details of his story 
in twenty-five stiras, also provides an im- 
portant touchstone for inner-qur’anic 
chronology. In the first Meccan period the 
“sheets” (suhuf) of Abraham are cited as 
previously revealed scriptures and Abra- 
ham stands as a prophetic figure next to 
Moses (Q 87:18-9). In the second and third 
Meccan periods Abraham is identified as 
“a prophet, speaking the truth” (s:ddigan 
nabtyyan, Q 19:41) and depicted in detail as 
a staunch monotheist who attacks the idol- 
worship of his father and his people 
(Q 37:83-98; 26:69-89; 19:41-50; 43:26-8; 
21:51-733 29:16-27; 6:74-84; see IDOLATRY 
AND IDOLATERS; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). 
Next to many other details (e.g. Abraham’s 
rescue from the fire and his intercession for 
his idolatrous father), the same periods also 
record men sent by God to visit Abraham 
and to announce the punishment imposed 
on Lot’s people (Q 51:24-34; 15:51-60; 
11:69-76; 29:31-2). They also refer to 
Abraham’s near sacrifice of his son 
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(Q 37:100-11), ordinarily understood to be 
Isaac (q.v.) on account of Q 37:112-3 and, 
anonymously, Q 51:28 and 15:53. In the 
Medinan siiras, Abraham, supported by his 
son Ishmael, erects the Ka‘ba in Mecca as 
a place of pure monotheistic belief and as 
a center of pilgrimage (q.v.; cf. Q 2:124-41; 
3:65-8, 95-7; 6:125; 22:26-9, 78). Called em- 
phatically a “true monotheist” (hanif), who 
did not belong to the idolaters (mushrikin, 
cf. Q 2:135; 3:67, 953 4:125; 22:31, 78) and 
mentioned once as God’s friend (khalil, 

Q 4:125), Abraham becomes the exemplary 
prototype for Muhammad who identifies 
the religion he himself proclaims as “the 
religion of Abraham” (millat Ibrahim, 

Q 22130, 1353 41125; 6:161; 16:123). 

The characteristic features of the qur- 
’anic story of Abraham have been the sub- 
ject of much scholarly research by Snouck 
Hurgronje (Mekkaansche feest), A.J. Wen- 
sinck (Muhammad and the Jews) and Y. Mou- 
barac (Abraham), and more recently R. 
Firestone (Journeys). These scholars have 
laid great stress on the re-interpretation of 
Abraham in the Medinan siiras as pro- 
voked by Muhammad’s break with the 
Jewish tribes of Medina. Muhammad’s re- 
orientation to Mecca, linking the figure of 
Abraham with the change of the prayer- 
orientation (gibla) to Mecca, is most cer- 
tainly a significant chronological incision in 
the interpretation of Abraham and in the 
thrust of the qur’anic message. What tends 
to be de-emphasized in the chronological 
analysis, especially of the Meccan verses, 
however, is an indisputable fact analyzed 
by E. Beck (Die Gestalt des Abraham). Ac- 
cording to Beck, Abraham was already 
understood in the Meccan verses as con- 
nected with Mecca, prior to his association 
with Ishmael in the Qur'an, and Muham- 
mad had developed his idea of the millat 
Ibrahim, at least initially, already at Mecca 
prior to his break with the Jews of Medina. 
In this perspective, some of G. Liling’s 
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observations about Muhammad’s “religion 
of Abraham” (pruned of their bitterly con- 
troversial aspects, cf. Wiederentdeckung, 
213-303), call for a more substantive exami- 
nation as to whether Muhammad pos- 
sessed a distinct knowledge of Hellenistic 
and Judaeo-Christian trends in Christianity 
that facilitated his turning to a pre-Islamic 
Arab tradition of Abraham, closer akin to 
the latter, while rejecting the icon-worship 
of the former. 

These four examples of a detailed ap- 
proach to inner-qur anic chronology that 
concentrates upon central themes — Le. 
the literary phenomenon of the discon- 
nected letters, the institutional genesis of 
the ritual prayer, the qur’anic development 
of the proper name for God and the tradi- 
tion of the prophetic figure of Abraham 
and his religion — may open ways to com- 
plement the standard approach to qur’anic 
chronology based on the four-period classi- 
fication advanced by 'T: Néldeke or the 
three-phase hypothesis advocated by R. 
Bell. The mosaic stones of such inner- 
qur’anic approaches, case by case and lim- 
ited to a manageable amount of verse 
analysis, may help to fill the somewhat in- 
distinct and conjectural framework of the 
chronological approach to the Qur'an as a 
whole. 


Compilation of the Quran 

As mentioned above, it is a well-known fact 
that in the “completed” Quran, i.e. that 
finally produced as Islam’s holy book, the 
stiras are generally arranged according to 
decreasing length. This order was estab- 
lished in the final redaction of the written 
text of the Qur'an, which reached its ca- 
nonical completion many years after Mu- 
hammad’s death in 11/632. This process 
of final redaction and canonical comple- 
tion represents the history of the text from 
Muhammad’s last qur’anic proclamation, 


shortly before his death, until the appear- 
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ance of the final vocalized text of the 
Qur’an in the fourth/tenth century. This 
history of the text moves the Qur'an from 
the life of the Prophet into the life of the 
Muslim community and from the princi- 
pal historical author of the qur’anic mes- 
sage to the chief redactors who produced 
the final written version we hold in our 
hands today. Due to its very nature, the 
history of this process is a minefield of 
chronological problems that are deeply 
rooted in the highly complex and contra- 
dictory evidence included in the Islamic 
tradition, especially the hadith. 

After Muhammad’s death, the Muslim 
community faced three major tasks with 
regard to establishing the Qur'an as ca- 
nonical scripture: it had to collect the 
text from oral and written sources, estab- 
lish the consonantal skeleton of the Arabic 
text (see ARABIC SCRIPT) and finalize the 
fully-vocalized text that came to be ac- 
cepted as the canonical standard. The tra- 
ditional view depicting the accomplish- 
ment of these tasks covers three centuries 
and telescopes the history of the text into a 
basic scheme (the principal objections to 
which are examined in volumes ti and i of 
Noldeke’s revised Geschichte des Qorans). This 
scheme proceeded on the assumptions that 
Muhammad did not leave a complete writ- 
ten text of the Qur'an and that the Qur'an 
was preserved primarily in oral form in the 
memory of a considerable number of Mu- 
hammad’s direct listeners with a sizeable 
amount of the text having been recorded 
in writing by scribes during Muhammad’s 
lifetime. A group of the Companions (see 
COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET), led by Zayd 
b. Thabit (q.v.; d. 46/665), whom Muham- 
mad himself had employed as a scribe in 
Medina, collected and arranged the oral 
and written materials of the Qur'an in a 
complete consonantal text during the sec- 
ond half of the caliphate of “Uthman (q.v.; 
r. 23/644-35/656; see COLLECTION OF THE 
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guR An). The final fully-vocalized text of 
the Qur'an was established and completed 
only in the first half of the fourth/tenth 
century after different ways of reading — 
either seven, ten or fourteen in number — 
displaying slight variations in vocalization, 
came to be tolerated and accepted as stan- 
dard. In addition to these standardized 
variations of vocalization, however, thou- 
sands of other textual variants were re- 
corded in the literatures of Islamic tra- 
dition and Qur’an commentary (tafsir 
al-Qur an), many of which cannot be found 
in the myriad, complete and fragmentary, 
manuscripts of the Qur'an, extant in lib- 
raries all over the world (see GODICES OF 
THE QURAN). 

It is unlikely, as is maintained in a num- 
ber of early accounts, that the initial col- 
lection of the Qur'an took place in the 
short reign of the first caliph Abt Bakr 
(11/632-13/634) at the instigation of 
‘Umar. ‘Umar is supposed to have per- 
ceived a serious threat to the integrity of 
the transmission of the qur’anic text in the 
many casualties at the battle of al-Yamama 
because these included a number of recit- 
ers (qurra’) who knew the text by heart. 
According to this story, Abt Bakr, though 
hesitating for fear of overstepping Muham- 
mad’s precedent, ordered Zayd b. Thabit 
to collect all of the qur’anic fragments 
written on palm leaves, tablets of clay and 
flat stones and “preserved in the hearts of 
men” and to write them out on sheets 
(suhuf) of uniform size. These written 
sheets came into the possession of ‘Umar 
upon his accession to the caliphate in 
13/634 and when he died in 23/644, his 
daughter Hafsa, one of the Prophet’s 
widows (see WIVES OF THE PROPHET), inher- 
ited them from him. Another account 
credits the creation of the first collected 
volume (mushaf) to ‘Umar while yet an- 
other refutes this by asserting that ‘Umar 
did not live to see this collection com- 
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pleted. The historicity of these accounts, 
placing the collection of the Qur’an within 
the caliphates of Aba Bakr and ‘Umar, has 
been challenged on the grounds that criti- 
cal study shows only two of the dead at the 
battle of al-Yamama actually qualified as 
reciters (see RECITERS OF THE QUR'AN), that 
‘Uthman’s widely-attested role in establish- 
ing the official text has been intentionally 
neglected and that Muhammad’s role in 
the preparation of the text and the scribal 
work done during his lifetime have been 
under-emphasized. 

The most widely-accepted version of the 
traditional history of the Qur’an places the 
collection of the final consonantal text in 
the caliphate of ‘Uthman about twenty 
years after Muhammad’s death. ‘The occa- 
sion for the final collection of the Quran, 
according to this account, was a military 
expedition to Azerbayjan and Armenia 
under the leadership of the general Hu- 
dhayfa. Apparently his Muslim contingents 
from Syria and those from Iraq fell into 
dispute about the correct way of reciting 
the Qur'an during the communal prayers. 
‘Trying to establish order, ‘Uthman ap- 
pointed a commission of four respected 
Meccans, presided over by Zayd b. ‘Thabit, 
to copy the “sheets” that were in Hafsa’s 
personal possession. Where variant read- 
ings of words were encountered, they 
chose the one in the dialect of the Qu- 
raysh. When the scribes completed their 
assignment, ‘Uthman kept one copy in 
Medina and sent other copies to al-Kifa, 
al-Basra and Damascus. He then com- 
manded that all other extant versions be 
destroyed. His order, however, was not 
heeded in al-Kifa by the Companion Ibn 
Mas ‘tid (d. 32/653) and his followers. ‘The 
difficulties of this version of the story cen- 
ter on essential points, namely the doubt 
that accuracy in the recitation of the Qur- 
‘an would have caused significant unrest in 


the military during the early conquests of 
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Islam, the widely-accepted view that the 
Quran is not actually in the dialect of the 
Quraysh (q.v.) and the improbability that 
the caliph would have given an order to 
destroy the already existing copies of the 
Quran. Further, the appearance of Hafsa 
in this narrative probably functions simply 
as a mechanism to link the Abi Bakr/ 
‘Umar and ‘Uthman versions together and 
to establish an unbroken chain of custody 
for an authoritative text that remained 
largely unnoticed in the community. De- 
spite the difficulties in this version of the 
chronology of the collection of the Qur- 
’an, scholars generally accept that the off- 
cial consonantal text of the Qur'an was es- 
tablished in ‘Uthman’s caliphate and that 
Zayd b. Thabit played a significant role in 
effecting it. 

To gain a clearer picture of the collection 
of the standard consonantal text of the 
Qur’an, one may have to consider the pos- 
sibility of a number of factors, among 
them the following: 1) that Muhammad 
himself had begun the work of establishing 
a written version of the Qur’an without 
completing it; 2) that during the first two 
decades after his death, the Muslim com- 
munity was focused on expansion and con- 
quest rather than on standardizing the 
qur’anic text; 3) that the need for a stand- 
ardized text of the Qur'an manifested itself 
only after local Muslim communities began 
to form in the newly established garrison 
cities (amsar) such as al-Kifa, al-Basra and 
Damascus; and 4) that the ““Uthmanic 
text” established in Medina by the chief 
collector Zayd b. Thabit has to be seen as a 
parallel phenomenon to the codices con- 
taining textual variants — all of which are 
said to have been begun during Muham- 
mad’s lifetime — the one attributed to 
‘Abdallah b. Mas‘td and accepted in al- 
Kafa, the one attributed to Ubayy b. Ka‘b 
(d. ca. 29/649) and accepted in Syria, the 
one attributed to Aba Misa al-Ash‘ari 
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(d. 42/662) and accepted in al-Basra as 
well as to other “primary” codices of indi- 
viduals (see A. Jeffery, Materials; see also 
TEXTUAL HISTORY OF THE QUR’AN). ‘Alt b. 
Abt Talib (q.v.; d. 40/661), Muhammad’s 
cousin and son-in-law, is also cited in the 
early sources as the first to collect the Qur- 
‘an after the Prophet’s death. It is said 

that he arranged the siiras in some form of 
chronological order and that he allowed 
his codex to be burned when the ““Uth- 
manic text” was promulgated. 

While the establishment of the consonan- 
tal text of the Qur'an, the “‘Uthmanic 
text,” is intertwined with the question of 
the parallel personal or metropolitan codi- 
ces (masahif, see MUSHAF), the promulgation 
of the fully vocalized text involves the 
question of the various “readings” (gira at) 
of the Qur’an (see READINGS OF THE QUR- 
°AN). Since the non-vowelized “‘Uthmanic 
text” was written in a “scriptio defectiva” 
that was merely a consonantal skeleton 
lacking diacritical marks that distinguish 
certain consonants from each other, oral 
recitation was needed to ascertain the in- 
tended pronunciation of the text. As the 
quranic orthography developed step by 
step over more than two centuries and as 
the linkage between the consonantal skele- 
ton and the oral recitation became more 
and more defined, the deficiencies of the 
Arabic script were gradually overcome. 
The variations of recitation, in the vast 
majority of a minor nature, were either 
reconciled or accommodated and the writ- 
ten text became increasingly independent 
of its linkage to oral pronunciation. This 
process culminated with the “scriptio 
plena,” the fully-vocalized and pointed 
text of the Quran. 

This text may be considered as a “textus 
receptus, ne varietur” with the proviso that 
no single clearly identifiable textual speci- 
men of the Qur’an was ever established or 
accepted with absolute unanimity. Rather 
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the final, fully-vowelized and pointed text 
of the Quran, accepted as normative and 
canonical, may best be understood as a 
construct underlying the work of Aba Bakr 
b. Mujahid (d. 324/936), who restricted the 
recitation of the Qur'an to seven correct 
readings, termed ahruf (lit. letters) on the 
basis of a popular hadith. Ibn Mujahid 
accepted the reading (qir@a) of seven 
prominent Qur’an scholars of the second/ 
eighth century and declared them all as 
based on divine authority. In 322/934 the 
‘Abbasid establishment promulgated the 
doctrine that these seven versions were the 
only forms of the text and all others were 
forbidden. Nevertheless, “three after the 
seven” and “four after the ten” ways of 
reading were added somewhat later to 
form, respectively, ten or fourteen variant 
readings. Finally, each of the ten ways of 
reading was eventually accepted in two 
slightly varying versions (sing. riwaya), all of 
which, at least theoretically, belong within 
the spectrum of the “textus receptus, ne 
varietur.” For all practical purposes today, 
only two versions are in general use, that of 
Hafs (d. 190/805) from (‘an) ‘Asim (d. 127/ 
744), i.e. Hafs’s version of ‘Asim’s way of 
reading, which received official sanction 
when it was adopted by the Egyptian stan- 
dard edition of the Qur’an in 1924; and 
that of Warsh (d. 197/812) from (‘an) Nafi‘ 
(d. 169/785), 1.e. Warsh’s version of Nafi’’s 
way of reading, which is followed in North 
Africa, with the exception of Egypt. 

The hypothetical nature of the scholarly 
arguments about the textual variants of the 
parallel codices ultimately led those schol- 
ars who most meticulously examined them 
(e.g. G. Bergstrasser, O. Pretzl, A. Jeffery, 
and A. Fischer) to pronounce a very 
guarded judgment about their authenticity. 
It became the increasingly accepted schol- 
arly view that most of the allegedly pre- 
‘Uthmanic variants could be interpreted as 
later attempts by Muslim philologists to 
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emend the ““Uthmanic text.” In the second 
half of this century two scholars came to 
the conclusion that these “codices” were 
virtual fabrications of early Muslim schol- 
arship without offering, however, substan- 
tive and irrefutable proof for their claims. 
Arguing in opposite directions, J. Wans- 
brough (gs) concluded that the Qur'an was 
not compiled until two to three hundred 
years after Muhammad’s death while 

J. Burton contended that Muhammad him- 
self had already established the final edi- 
tion of the consonantal text of the Quran. 
Such widely-differing hypotheses, as well as 
the fact that there is no single uniform text 
of the Quran that would represent a text- 
critical edition composed on the basis of 
the essential extant manuscripts and the 
critically evaluated variant readings, dem- 
onstrate that much of the chronological 
reconstruction of the Qur’an’s fixation as a 
written text has reached an impasse. Only 
the future will tell whether a possible com- 
puter analysis (see COMPUTERS AND THE 

QuR AN) of the sheer mass of textual mate- 
rial may enable scholarly research to dev- 
elop a more consistent picture of the Qur- 
’an’s textual chronology. 

Certain breakthroughs with regard to 
quranic chronology, however, may be 
achieved through a more systematic chron- 
ological analysis of the major themes with- 
in the Qur'an such as the four examples 
cited in this survey. Another challenge 
might be a more consistent search for an 
Ur-Qur’an, initiated by G. Liiling, that 
would reopen scholarly debate about the 
sources of Muhammad’s proclamation and 
whether he only began to produce religious 
rhymed prose after the defining religious 
experience that the sources identify as his 
call to prophethood, an event that took 
place when he was a man of about forty 
years of age. Searching the text for seg- 
ments that could antedate this experience 


may reveal their roots in usages of religious 
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worship and liturgy within the Arab envi- 
ronment in which Muhammad grew up 
and reached his maturity. Finally, it may 
be necessary for scholarly research to es- 
pouse more unequivocally the view that 
Muhammad was not the mere mouth- 
piece of the Qur’an’s proclamation but, 
as its actual historical human author, 
played a major role in its collection and 


compilation. 
Gerhard Bowering 
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CHURCH 
Church 


Building in which public Christian reli- 
gious services occur. Christian churches, 
shrines, monasteries and other institutions 
were common in the territories inhabited 
by Arabic-speaking peoples in the world 
in which Islam was born. In the early Is- 
lamic period both Muslims and Christians 
regularly used the word kanisa to mean 
“church” and sometimes “synagogue.” Al- 
though this conventional Arabic word for 
church does not appear in the Qur'an, 
there is one verse that has been interpreted 
as referring to churches. In Q 22:40, 
churches (biya)) are mentioned along with 
monasteries (sawam1‘), synagogues (salawal, 
see JEWS AND JUDAISM) and mosques (masda- 
jid, see MOSQUE) as places “in which God’s 
name is mentioned frequently.” The Ara- 
bic noun dra (pl. biya‘) that appears in this 
verse very probably came into the lan- 
guage from Syriac where the cognate 
word, b7ta, means simply “egg.” ‘The egg- 
shaped dome found on many shrines and 
churches in the geographical milieu of 
early Islam is thought by many commenta- 
tors to explain the appropriation of the 
word to mean “church” in Arabic already 
in pre-Islamic times. In the qur’anic com- 
mentary (tafsir) literature, the word kanisa is 
used by the earliest exegetes to gloss the 
more obscure term Jia. 

In addition to numerous references to 
churches in the documentary sources such 
as early Arabic poetry, inscriptions and the 
capitulation treaties of numerous cities at 
the time of the Islamic conquest, there is 
an increasingly abundant archaeological 
record of churches in the Arabian milieu 
well into early Islamic times (see souTH 
ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). Their 
ruins have been discovered in south Ara- 
bia, east of the Jordan river, in the modern 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, in Syria 


and in Iraq as well as in Palestine and in 
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the Sinai peninsula. Of particular signifi- 
cance are the shrine churches of Syria such 
as those at Qal‘at Sim‘an and Rusafa (Ser- 
giopolis), the memorials of St. Simeon the 
Stylite the Elder and of St. Sergius the 
Martyr respectively where, according to 
the sources, in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies Arab Christians were among the 
numerous pilgrims who thronged to these 
sites. Similarly important in early Islamic 
times would have been the smaller 
churches and chapels of the numerous 
monastic establishments that were located 
on the periphery of the Arabian desert (see 
MONASTICISM AND MONKS). Not only did 
Muslims and Christians sometimes both 
worship in them, but as a result of the 
practice of visiting monasteries for a mea- 
sure of rest and recreation, a sub-genre of 
Arabic-Islamic poetry, “On Monasteries” 
(al-diyarat), soon developed. While these 
compositions had wine (see INTOXICANTS) 
and revelry as their principal themes, they 
did often mention in passing some aspects 
of the ecclesiastical structures in which 
they found their settings. 

Churches also figured in early Islamic 
legal texts, particularly those concerned 
with spelling out the stipulations (shwrif) in 
the observance of which the subject Chris- 
tian populations were allowed to live under 
the protection (dhimma, see PROTECTION) of 
the Islamic community in return for the 
payment of the capitation tax (jizya, see 
TAXATION) and the maintenance of a low 
social profile as the Qur'an requires (cf. 

Q 9:29; see LAW AND THE QUR'AN). Speci- 
fically, new church construction was often 
theoretically prohibited as were repairs to 
existing structures. Churches were required 
to be no taller or more sumptuous in pre- 
sentation than neighboring mosques and 
they were not allowed to display crosses, 
icons or other troublesome decorations 
(see IcONOCLASM). They were forbidden to 
ring bells or to sponsor public parades or 
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processions or in any other way to draw 
public attention to themselves. See also 


CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY. 
Sidney H. Griffith 
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Cinema and the Qur'an - see mep1a 
AND THE QUR'AN 


Circumambulation | see xa‘Ba; 
PILGRIMAGE 


Circumcision 


The removal of the foreskin of the penis 
or, in the case of females, of the internal 
labia. Male circumcision is denoted in 
Arabic by the term Ahitan, and sometimes 
by ¢ahara, “purity.” For female circumci- 
sion, the term usually employed is khafd, 
“reduction,” i.e. of the clitoris. Circumci- 
sion of either type is nowhere mentioned 
in the Qur'an but was practiced by pre- 
Islamic Arabs and is mentioned in poetry 
(see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; 
POETRY AND POETS). 

There are two qur’anic occurrences of 


the plural form of an Arabic term (aghlaf 
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pl. ghulf) that can mean uncircumcised. 
“They [the Jews] say: ‘Our hearts are 
hardened (qulubuna ghulf).’ Indeed, God 
has cursed them for their unbelief. Little is 
that which they believe” (Q 2:88; cf. 4:155). 
According to the qur’anic exegete Ibn 
Kathir (d. 774/1373; Tafsir, ad loc.), the ref- 
erence in Q 2:88 and 4:155 1s to Jewish 
hearts as “wrappings” of God’s word. Al- 
though ironic for its semantic relation to 
foreskin (ghulfa), the word probably does 
not intend the sense of uncircumcised in its 
qur’anic occurrences (but cf. Lev 26:41, 
which refers to sinful Israelites with uncir- 
cumcised hearts and Jer 10:25-6, concern- 
ing “all those who are circumcised [i.e. in 
the flesh] but still uncircumcised [in the 
heart]”’). 

To be uncircumcised (aghral or aghlaf) 
was considered a disgrace among pre- 
Islamic Arabs. According to the biogra- 
pher of the Prophet, Ibn Ishaq (d. ca. 150/ 
767; Stra, 11, 450; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 
572), during the battle of Hunayn (q.v.) in 
the year 8/630, the corpse of a young 
enemy warrior was discovered by one of 
the Helpers (ansar, those inhabitants of 
Medina who assisted Muhammed as he 
emigrated from Mecca to Medina; see 
EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS) to be uncircum- 
cised (aghral). The discoverer of the dead 
man’s anomalous condition “shouted at 
the top of his voice: ‘O, fellow Arabs! God 
knows that Thaqif are uncircumcised!” 
Fearing that the report would spread 
among the Arabs, a comrade took the 
shouter’s hand and said that the deceased 
was only a Christian slave. Upon examina- 
tion, it was discovered that other slain 
soldiers were properly circumcised Arabs, 
albeit worshippers of al-Lat (see IDOLS AND 
IMAGES) rather than of God. 

The notion of fitva, which has the sense of 
humankind’s natural disposition or char- 
acter as created by God (mentioned once 
in the Qur'an at Q 30:30), figures in later 
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references to circumcision. The details of 
this disposition are given in the hadith: 
“Five are the acts of /i/ra: circumcision 
(Khitan), shaving the pubes, clipping the 
moustache, cutting the nails, plucking the 
hair under the armpits” (Abt: Hurayra as 
reported by Muslim; cf. Nawawt, Sahih 
Muslim. K. al-Tahara. B. Khisal al-fitra, iii, 
146; Muslim, Sahth [Eng. trans.], 1, 159). 
Abraham’s (q.v.) circumcision is also re- 
ported in the hadith literature. Muslim 
(d. ca. 261/875) relates:... “Abraham cir- 
cumcised himself (ukhtatana) by means of 
an adz (bi-I-qadiim) at the age of eighty” 
(Nawawt, Sahih Muslim. K. al-Fadal, xv, 
122). Some scholars have attempted to dis- 
cern circumcision in the Qur'an by refer- 
ring to Q 3:95 where Abraham is declared 
to have been a hanif(q.v.) and not a poly- 
theist (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM), but 
D.S. Margoliouth (Circumcision) objects 
that the passage says nothing about any 
particular ritual obligations (see RITUAL 
PURITY). 

The question of whether circumcision is 
absolutely required of Muslims was ad- 
dressed by classical jurisconsults with vary- 
ing opinions. For example, al-ShafiT (d. ca. 
204/820) considered it obligatory for both 
males and females (see al-Nawawt’s com- 
mentary in Nawawi, Sahih Muslim. RK: al- 
Tahara, iti, 148; for an English translation 
of the passage, see A.J. Wensinck, Khitan). 
Some jurists consider circumcision to be a 
recommended (sunna) rather than an obli- 
gatory (wa@ib) practice, although custom 
has usually supported it strongly, particu- 
larly in the case of males (see LAWFUL AND 
UNLAWFUL; LAW AND THE QUR’AN). Thus, 
while explicit qur’anic support 1s lacking, 
the strong support for circumcision in the 
Islamic tradition suggests that it was sim- 
ply assumed by Muhammad and his 


community. 


Frederick Mathewson Denny 
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City 


An inhabited place of greater size, popula- 
tion or importance than a town or a vil- 
lage. Although the construction of a mon- 
otheistic, just and ethical social order is a 
fundamental theme running throughout 
the Qur’4n, surprisingly little is said about 
the city, the most elaborate of human or- 
ganizations (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY 
IN THE QUR'AN; SOCIAL INTERACTIONS; 
SOCIAL RELATIONS). Even the city of Yath- 
rib, which was at that time being refash- 
ioned as madinat rasil Allah, the “city of the 
messenger of God” (i.e. Muhammad), is 
mentioned only four times — at Q g:101, 
1203 33:60; 63:8 — and in each instance 

is termed al-Madina, 1.e. “the city” (see 
MEDINA). References to cities in the Qur'an 
are typically laconic, non-specific and 
oblique. One of two terms — qarya and 
madina — 1s always used to designate a city. 
A third term, dar, which generally means 
“abode,” is ordinarily employed with a 
qualifier to designate the House of God 
(see HOUSE-DOMESTIC AND DIVINE) or the 
hereafter (see ESGHATOLOGY; RESUR- 
RECTION) but at least once (Q 59:9) it ap- 
pears to indicate Yathrib at the time of 
the emigration from Mecca (ira, see EMI- 
GRATION; MECCA). Qarya, clearly the pre- 
ferred term, occurs a total of 56 times. Ma- 
dina with its more meaningful etymological 
connections to religion (din), judge or gov- 
ernor (dayyan) and civilization (madanwyya), 
appears only 17 times. In two cases — 

Q 18:77, 82 and 36:13, 20 — garya and 
madina seem to have been used synony- 
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mously. This makes it difficult to assert that 
the Qur’an originally drew the distinction 
that later developed in Islamic thought 
whereby madina became the term for the 
city as the center of religiously and politi- 
cally structured social life while garya re- 
ceded to mean a village or any small hu- 
man agglomeration. 

Madina occurs 14 times in the singular 
form, four of which — Q 9:101, 120; 33:60; 
63:8 — are in reference to madinat rasil 
Allah, as Yathrib became known after the 
Prophet’s emigration (hyra). It also appears 
three times in the plural (mada in), always 
in reference to a gathering of the sorcerers 
from the cities of Egypt (q.v.) in the context 
of the story of Moses (q.v.) and Pharaoh 
(q.v.). Of the 56 times that garya appears, 
37 are in the singular form, one followed by 
the second person masculine singular pos- 
sessive, “garyataka,” (in reference to Mecca), 
two by the second person masculine plural 
possessive, “garyatakum” and one by the first 
person plural possessive “garyatand.” It also 
occurs once in the dual form “garyatayn” 

(Q 43:31), which seems to refer to the two 
cities of Mecca and ‘Taif and 18 times in 
the plural “qura,” two of them (Q 6:92 and 
42:7) in the form umm al-qura, “the mother 
of cities.” This epithet seems to have been 
applied to Mecca, although in one instance 
(Q 28:59) the expression refers to some 
other capital to which God sent a mes- 
senger (q.v.) to warn a group of cities (see 
also WARNING). 

Most references to garya and madina occur 
in conjunction with the parables of past 
nations. In the majority of instances, the 
garya is described as an insidious environ- 
ment: Its people revel in excess and perver- 
sion, ignore their religious duties and chase 
out God’s prophets (see PUNISHMENT STOR- 
IES; PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). ‘They 
therefore deserve God’s fire and brimstone, 
not because of their status as cities, but 
because they usually reject God’s warning 
delivered by his messengers (see CHAS- 
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TISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). ‘This negative 
impression of cities in the Qur’an influ- 
enced many early Islamic views expressed 
in hadith, exegesis (¢a/str) and belles-lettres 
(adab) and even found its way into later 
legal (figh) discourses, the main objective 
of which was to regulate the Islamic urban 
order (see LAW AND THE QUR'AN). 


Nasser Rabbat 
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Civil Society — see potirics AND THE 
QUR’AN; COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 


QURAN 


Clans and Tribes | see Tries AND CLANS 


Clay 


An earthy material, plastic when moist but 
hard when baked or fired. There are 
twelve references to clay (tin); four to “re- 
sounding” clay (salsal); three to petrified 
clay (sql); and one to baked clay or earth- 
enware (fakhkhar). Whereas salsal is pure 
Arabic, tin and fakhkhar are probably Syriac 
loan words and siil is almost certainly Per- 


sian (see FOREIGN VOCABULARY). 


Etymology 
Arabic lexicographers derive fin from the 
verb fana, “to plaster with clay” (said of a 
roof or wall) or “to seal with clay” (said of 


CLAY 


a written document). However, this verb, 
which is not found in the Qur'an, is clearly 
denominal. Most European scholars as- 
sume that the substantive fim is a loan 
word, although its occurrence in early 
poetry may indicate that it was already in 
circulation in pre-Islamic times (Jeffery, 
For. vocab., 208). The most plausible deriva- 
tion is from the Syriac find which likewise 
means simply “clay.” The noun salsal is 
derived from the Arabic verb salsala, “to 
make repeated sounds.” It denotes dry clay 
that has not been baked but which makes a 
sound when struck (Tabart, Ta/siv, xxvii, 
73). The noun fakhkhar cannot be derived 
from the Arabic verb fakhara which means 
“to boast.” There is consensus among the 
classical commentators that the noun de- 
notes baked clay or earthenware. It is 
probably derived from pahara, the Syriac 
term for potter. As syjil is used interchange- 
ably with étn (Q 11:82; 15:74; cf. 51:33), it 
must have a similar meaning. It is widely 
acknowledged that it is the Arabicized 
form of sdng-i gil, a Persian expression 


denoting stones of clay or petrified clay. 


The creation of humankind from clay 
There are eight references to the creation 
of humankind from clay (Q 6:2; 7:12; 17:61; 
23:12; 32:7; 37:11; 38:71, 76); three to their 
creation from “resounding” clay (Q 15:26, 
28, 33) and one to their creation from “re- 
sounding clay like earthenware” (Q 55:14). 
Most of the passages refer to the creation 
of the first human being, although in 
Q 6:2, it is the Prophet’s contemporaries 
who are envisaged (see BIOLOGY AS THE 
GREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE). 

The ancient Egyptians depicted Knum, 
the ram-god of Elephantine, as fashioning 
man on a potter’s wheel and the Bible, 
which speaks of God creating man from 
the earth (Gen 2:7), likens human beings to 
pots in his hands (e.g. Jer 18:6, Rom g:21). In 
the Qur'an, however, the emphasis is on 
humankind’s base origins rather than their 
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malleability or fragility. According to Ibn 
‘Abbas (an early exegete to whom much 
material is ascribed, d. 68/688), Adam’s 
body lay prostrate for 40 nights after God 
had fashioned it. Then Iblis (the devil) 
came along and kicked it with his foot and 
it resounded (Tabart, Tafsir, xxvii, 73). 

At Q 23:12, God says “We have created 
humankind from a swlala of clay.” A stand- 
ard exegetical work glosses this as “He ex- 
tracted him from it and it is his essence” 

( Jalalayn, 4.52). Hence most translators as- 
sume that sudala means “an extract.” How- 
ever, the word occurs elsewhere in the 
Quran only at Q 32:8 where it clearly 
means “semen.” Bell therefore suggests 
that Q 23:12-4 was an early revelation 
which originally referred to natural procre- 
ation and that the words “of clay” (min 
tinin) were added to make it rhyme when it 
was inserted in its present context (Watt- 
Bell, Zntroduction, 90-1; see BLOOD AND 
BLOOD CLOT). 


Clay projectiles 
God is said to have punished Lot’s (q.v.) 
people by sending his angels to rain “peb- 
bles of clay” (Q 51:33) or “pebbles of petri- 
fied clay” (Q 11:82; 15:74) upon them (see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES). This corresponds to 
the biblical account of their destruction by 
showers of brimstone (Gen 19:24). It is con- 
ceivable that the phenomenon in question 
was occasioned by a volcanic irruption but 
Ahmad ‘Ali goes too far when he translates 
syjil as “hardened lava.” God is also said to 
have sent flocks of birds to hurl “pebbles of 
petrified clay” at the owners of the elephant 
(Q 105:3-45 see ABRAHA). Some modernists 
have been reluctant to admit that the Qur- 
’an contains legends of this sort and have 
therefore attempted to interpret these verses 
in the light of modern science (see EXEGE- 
SIS OF THE QUR'AN: EARLY MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY} MYTHIG AND LEGENDARY 


NARRATIVES). M. Asad, for example, notes 
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correctly that the word which is usually 
translated “birds” simply means “flying 
creatures” and could therefore denote in- 
sects. As there is a tradition that smallpox 
first appeared in Mecca (q.v.) in the year of 
the expedition of the elephant (see MUHAM- 
MAD; EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; GHRONOL- 
OGY AND THE QUR'AN), he therefore argues 
that the Quran is at this point referring to 
an insect-born disease. ‘Then, ingeniously, 
but most implausibly, he connects sal with 
syill, a word which means a scroll (see 
SCROLLS) or written decree, and renders 
the passage “Thus, he let loose upon them 
great swarms of flying creatures which smote 
them with stone-hard blows of chastisement 
pre-ordained.” 


Other passages 
Two Medinan verses relate how Jesus (q.v.) 
fashioned birds from clay (Q 3:49; 5:110). A 
similar miracle (q.v.) is attributed to him in 
an apocryphal gospel known as the Infancy 
story of Thomas (see GHRISTIANS AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY; SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN). 
Whereas Christians interpreted Jesus’ 
action as proof of his divinity (Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 271) because it resembled 
God’s initial creation of humankind, the 
Qur'an stresses that it was a sign which 
Jesus performed with God’s permission 
(see CREATION; SIGNS). There is no justifica- 
tion for eliminating the supernatural ele- 
ment as M. Asad, Ahmad ‘Ali and other 
modernist translators have done by giving 
the impression that Jesus, rather than fash- 
ioning birds from clay, moulded his disci- 
ples’ destiny. 

Finally, in one passage, Pharaoh (q.v.) is 
said to have ordered Haman to fire clay for 
him and build a lofty palace so that he 
could mount up to the God of Moses 
(q.v.3 Q 28:38). This episode resembles the 
biblical story of the Tower of Babel (Gen 
11), which contains a mocking allusion to 
the ziggurats of ancient Mesopotamia. 
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However, the pharaonic building projects 
were equally extravagant. According to the 
early exegete Qatada (d. 117/735), Pharaoh 
was the first person to have bricks made in 
this way (Tabart, Tafsir, xx, 49). 


Neal Robinson 
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Cleanliness and Ablution 


Cleanliness, the quality of keeping oneself 
free from defilement; ablution, an often- 
times ritual process by which one is puri- 
fied. The concepts of cleanliness and ablu- 
tion are represented in the Qur’an both by 
a small set of specific injunctions regarding 
purity practices and by a vocabulary of pu- 
rity with ethical and spiritual dimensions 
(see PURITY AND IMPURITY; RITUAL PURITY). 
The Qur’an’s specific directions regard- 
ing ablutions and the occasions on which 
these must be performed are concentrated 
largely in two lengthy verses, Q 4:43 and 
Q 5:6. Q 4:43 opens by instructing the be- 
levers not to “approach” prayer when they 
are intoxicated (sukara) or sexually polluted 
(junub), a command that suggested to com- 
mentators an early date of revelation pre- 


ceding the definitive proscription of wine 
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(see INTOXICANTS; LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL). 
Those who are intoxicated are to wait until 
they are cognizant of what they say, while 
those who are sexually polluted must wait 
until they have “washed” (hatta taghtasili), 
understood as a reference to the full-body 
ablutions known in the legal literature 
(figh) as ghusl. An exception to the require- 
ment of washing is made for those who are 
“passing on the road” (ila ‘abit sabil). This 
dispensation is commonly interpreted in 
two ways: Some commentators explain it 
as an allusion to the traveler’s prerogative 
of performing substitute ablutions with 
dust (tayammum) when water is unavailable, 
while others argue that one does not “ap- 
proach” the act of prayer (q.v.), thus infer- 
ring that one must not enter places of 
prayer (i.e. mosques, see MOSQUE) in a state 
of sexual pollution except when passing on 
a journey (q.v.). 

Q 5:6 begins with a detailed description of 
the minor ablutions known to the juridical 
literature as wudi: “O believers! When you 
rise to pray, wash your faces and your 
hands up to the elbows, and wipe your 
heads and your feet up to the ankles.” It 
then instructs those who are in a state of 
sexual pollution (junub) to purify them- 
selves (ittahharii). These apparently simple 
and explicit instructions contain several 
points which emerged as major interpre- 
tive controversy among jurists and writers 
of exegetical works (ta/sir). ‘These include 
the verse’s opening injunction to perform 
wudi’ when they rise to pray, which in its 
most literal meaning would contradict the 
almost universal understanding that one 
must perform wudi’ only if ina state of 
minor impurity. Most commentators have 
understood this command to be qualified 
in light of the verse’s later reference to 
“coming from the privy” and “touching 
women” while others have interpreted it as 
a reference to “rising” from sleep. Yet other 


interpreters accept a literal understanding 
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of the verse’s wording while rejecting its 
legal implications. ‘Thus, some hold that 
the Prophet was originally enjoined to per- 
form the minor ablutions before every 
prayer but that, this requirement proving 
onerous, it was abrogated (mansiikh) at the 
time of the conquest of Mecca (q.v.). Oth- 
ers argue that the directive to perform ab- 
lutions before every prayer was directed 
exclusively to the Prophet or that it is di- 
rected at all believers but represents a rec- 
ommendation rather than a command (cf. 
J. Burton, The practice of wudit) 32). 

Questions have also been raised by the 
syntactical structure of the verse’s instruc- 
tion to “wash your faces and your hands 
up to the elbows and wipe your heads and 
your feet.” The most obvious reading 
would place “feet” in apposition to “heads” 
and thus imply that the feet are to be wiped. 
This reading was early rejected by Sunni 
commentators who believed that the feet 
were to be washed and accordingly read 
“feet” in apposition to “hands.” Because 
Shri interpretations rejected this under- 
standing, the washing or wiping of the feet 
came to be among the most visible every- 
day ritual distinctions between Sunnis and 
Shr'is, starting in the early Islamic period 
(see SHIT'ISM AND THE QUR'AN). 

Verses Q 4:43 and Q 5:6 then continue 
identically enumerating a series of situa- 
tions understood to be the occasions of 
pollution (“coming from the privy,” ie. uri- 
nation and defecation, and “touching 
women,” variously understood as sexual 
intercourse or simple skin-to-skin contact) 
and the special circumstances (illness and 
travel) under which one is entitled to per- 
form symbolic ablutions with dust (tayam- 
mum). Each verse then ends with a refer- 
ence to the clemency of God. 

These two lengthy verses opened a num- 
ber of questions debated by exegetes and 
jurists not only because of their syntactic 
and semantic complexity but because of 
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their apparent interrelation. Some com- 
mentators argue that Q 4:43 was abrogated 
(mansitkh) by Q 5:6, a chronological se- 
quence suggested by Q 4:43’s apparent 
reference to the use of intoxicants (see 
ABROGATION). Further complication is in- 
troduced by a well-known tradition from 
the Prophet’s wife ‘A’isha bint Abt Bakr 
(q.v.), in which her search for a misplaced 
necklace detains a caravan in a waterless 
spot and prompts the revelation of the 
“verse of tayammum” (see OCCASIONS OF 
REVELATION). Commentators are generally 
undecided about which of the two verses 
is intended since both contain the dispen- 
sation relating to tayammum. Perhaps the 
“verse of tayammum” of the tradition 
should in fact be understood as the seg- 
ment on fayammum shared by Q 4:43 and 

Q 5:6. 

Purity practices are also addressed in a 
small number of other verses. Q 2:222 
instructs men to “avoid” (7 tazilii, see ABS- 
TINENCE) women during their menstrual 
periods, a command understood in the ex- 
egetical tradition to prohibit only sexual in- 
tercourse (in contrast with the comprehen- 
sive avoidance practiced by Zoroastrians 
and/or Jews). The praise of “those who 
purify themselves” (al-muttahhirin) in 
Q 9:108, although it seems to invite a meta- 
phorical interpretation, is traditionally un- 
derstood to refer to the practice of cleans- 
ing the affected parts with water after 
relieving oneself. A widespread hadith 
identifies as the people of the Mosque of 
Quba’ the verse’s 
themselves” and who merit the right to 


“. 


men who love to purify 


stand in the “mosque founded upon piety.” 
They are said to have learned this form of 
purification from neighboring Jews (see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM). Q 9:28, which identifies 
polytheists as “unclean” (najas, see GON- 
TAMINATION) and bars them from the 
Sacred Mosque (1.e. that of Mecca), is un- 
derstood in the Sunni tradition either as a 
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metaphorical reference to moral turpitude 
or as an allusion to chronic sexual pollu- 
tion resulting from the failure to perform 
ablutions. The Twelver Shi‘ tradition, in 
contrast, has embraced a literal under- 
standing that non-believers are substan- 
tively impure (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). 

The verses enjoining specific purity prac- 
tices occur in Medinan chapters although 
the practice of ablution was traditionally 
understood to have been introduced to the 
Prophet by the angel Gabriel (q.v.), along 
with prayer, at the beginning of his mission 
(cf. Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 112). In general, 
the qur’anic chapters which contain the 
verses describing purity practices are siiras 
thematically concerned with the definition 
of community boundaries, containing a 
high proportion of references to defining 
ritual practices (prayer, pilgrimage [q.v.], 
fasting [q.v.], alms [see ALMSGIVING]) and to 
relations with non-believers and members 
of other religious communities (see COM- 
MUNITY AND society). The Qur’an’s provi- 
sions regarding ritual purity seem to be 
thematically linked with the concept of the 
covenant (q.v.) which is also strongly repre- 
sented in the relevant chapters. This link- 
age is reflected in the end of Q 5:6 and the 
opening of Q 5:7 which conclude the in- 
structions regarding ablutions by stating: 
“God does not wish to burden you, but to 
purify you and to complete his favor to 
you, so that you may give thanks. Remem- 
ber God’s favor to you, and his covenant 
which he concluded with you when you 
said ‘We hear and we obey’...” 

The relationship between the early study 
and interpretation of the qur’anic text and 
the development of the Islamic law of 
ritual purity seems to have been a complex 
one. The centrality of qur’anic exegesis to 
early legal discussion of purity practices is 
demonstrated by the fact that all important 


interpretive cruxes in the relevant qur’anic 
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verses generated juristic debates that can 
be traced in the early sources. However, 
the development of Islamic law (igh) does 
not merely represent unconstrained reflec- 
tion on the qur’anic text. Rather, as in the 
case of the washing or wiping of the feet, 
pre-existing understandings of right prac- 
tice sometimes led to strained readings of 
the wording of the Qur'an. The develop- 
ment of figh must be understood to repre- 
sent a living tradition of normative prac- 
tice as well as exegetical refinement (see 
LAW AND THE QUR AN). 

In addition to providing instructions for 
the practice of ritual purity, the Qur'an 
uses a terminology of purity in a number 
of different contexts. Notable among these 
are its description of paradise and its self- 
description as a revealed book (q.v.; see 
also REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). The 
blessed in paradise will enjoy pure drink 
(Q 47:15; 76:21) and consort with pure 
spouses (Q 2:25; 3:15; 4:57); the Quran is a 
pure scripture (Q 80:14; 98:2) and is 
touched by none but the pure (Q 56:79), a 
statement interpreted either as a require- 
ment of ritual purity for those who touch 
earthly copies of the Quran or as a de- 
scription of the heavenly exemplar of the 
Quran touched only by the angels (see 
ANGEL). The term “pure” (¢-h-r) is also used 
in an ethical context referring to sexual 
and moral purity (Q 74:4, also sometimes 
interpreted in a physical sense; Q 2:232; 
7:82; 11:783 27:56; 33:53). The literal mean- 
ing of the word zakdt, “alms” (etymologi- 
cally derived from the root z-k-y, “to be 
pure”), is reflected in verses describing 
almsgiving as purifying (Q 9:103; 58:12). 

The strong connection between the 
Quran’s purity terminology and its moral 
vocabulary is exemplified by the antonyms 
tayyib/khabith (“pure, pleasant, good”/“vile, 
evil”) and the range of their usage extends 
from the purity status of foods (e.g. Q 5:4-5) 


to general moral censure and praise. These 
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two contrasting roots are among the most 
frequently used in the purity terminology 
of hadith and of opinions attributed to the 
earliest jurists. The antonyms halal/haram 
(“licit” /“forbidden”) cover a similar se- 
mantic range (cf. Q 5:1-5). Izutsu (Concepts, 
237) suggests that these antonyms “go back 
to the old Semitic idea of ritual cleanness” 
with haram denoting that which is taboo 
(i.e. both holy and polluted) and halal de- 
noting that which is free from this ban. 
Significantly, the legal scholar al-Shafit 

(d. 204/820) uses “haram” as a synonym of 
“najis” (i.e. substantively impure). 


Marion Holmes Katz 
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Clear and Unclear | sce ampicuous 


Clients and Clientage 


The legal attachment of a person or group 
to another person, family, clan or tribe (see 
FAMILY; TRIBES AND CLANS). The term “cli- 
ent” (mawla, pl. mawalt) plays, along with 
“confederate, ally” (halif) and “protected 
neighbor, temporary protégé” (jar), a 
prominent role in pre-Islamic Arabia and 
in early Islamic society and law (see 


PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN; 
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COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY; LAW AND THE 

QuR An). A client was either under the pro- 
tection of, or nominally equal to, those 
born into, and thus “full” member(s) of, a 
family, clan or tribe (Watt-Bell, Jntroduction, 
6; see KinsHIP). The meanings of both 
mawila (in the sense of client, protégé, affili- 
ated free person or manumitted slave or a 
group of such individuals) and wala (cli- 
entage, patronage) essentially vary accord- 
ing to their legal, historical or theological 
usage and according to the periods and the 
social contexts to which they were applied 
(A.J. Wensinck, Mawla, in £1, i, 417-8; 

J. De Bruijn, Iran, 44; Juda, Mawali, 1-29; 
P. Crone, Mawla, 874; and esp. id., Roman 
law, 43-4; 49-63; and W. Hallaq, Use and 
abuse, 84-7). 

In the Qur'an mawla@ occurs 21 times 
(three of which are in the plural form, 
mawalt), predominantly with a signification 
antonymous to that of the English ex- 
pression “client,” i.e. with the meaning of 
master or patron. In the majority of the 
qur’anic occurrences, maw/d is an epithet of 
God or a divine attribute with the meaning 
of Lord (synonymous with al-sayyid), Pro- 
tector, Helper and Trustee (Q 2:286; 3:150; 
6:62; 8:40; 9:51; 10:30; 19:5; twice In 22:78; 
47:11; 66:2, 4). The term also indicates a 
master, a responsible person or thing 
(Q 16:76: “He is a burden upon his mawla”; 
Q 57:15: “Your refuge is the fire (q.v.; see 
HELL), that is your mawla”’), a good protec- 
tor (Q 47:11: “Unbelievers have no mawla”) 
or an evil protector (Q 22:13) and it occurs 
in the sense of heir (Q 4:33: “To everyone 
we have appointed mawalt”’) or kinsman 
(Q 19:5, where Zechariah [q.v.] prays: 
“Now I fear my kinsfolk (mawalt) behind 
me”). 

Only twice does mawla occur in the Qur- 
’an with the common meaning of client. 

Q 33:5 from a Medinan sira states: “They 


[i.e. the adopted sons] are your brothers in 
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religion and your mawali” (see CHILDREN). 
Q 44:41 from a Meccan sira captures, in 
some interpretations, the term’s antonymy: 
“the day a master (mawld) shall be of no 
profit to a client (mawla).” The basic mean- 
ing of the root w-l-y, “to be near or close 
to, to be connected with someone or some- 
thing,” is the linguistic explanation for this 
antonymy. Maw/a connotes primarily a per- 
son or party linked to another person or 
party by proximity (wala), and can thus, as 
attested in the Qur'an, be a designation for 
both client and its counterpart lord (q.v.) or 
master (q.v.). 

The qur’anic use of client is explained by 
the exegetes as meaning close person or 
relative (qarib, Ibn Kathir, Tafst, iv, 233, ad 
Q 44:41) and, figuratively, fellow-tribesman 
(ibn al-‘amm), helper (naszr), friend (sadiq, 
Qurtubt, FamtS xvi, 148, ad Q 44:41), the 
one to whom one feels connected by close- 
ness or friendship (b1-garaba aw sadaqa, 
Jalalayn, 377, ad Q 33:5), but also as protec- 
tor (walt, Qurtubi, Zami§ xvi, 148, ad 
Q 44:41) which again has a double meaning 
(see B. Carra de Vaux, Walt). However, on 
the day of judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT) 
no mawild can protect another mawla from 
punishment (“la@_yadfa‘ ‘anhu mina |-‘adhab,” 
Jalalayn 457; cf. Qurtubi, Fami5 xvi, 148, ad 
Q 44:41). Compared with the (also figura- 
tively used) word, brother (akh, see 
BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD), mawid is the 
expression which describes a slightly firmer 
relationship to another person (Qurtubti, 
Jamis, xiv, 119, ad Q 33:5). Both terms, how- 
ever, can also be understood as synonyms 
(as exemplified by Ibn Kathir, Ta/si7, iii, 
772, citing the saying of the Prophet “anta 
akhina wa-mawlana,” see Bukhari, Sahih, 
nos. 2700, 4251; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, no. 
933). It is important to note that the close 
relationship, which both client (mawla) and 
brother (akh) commonly represent, seems 


to be specified and restricted in the Qur- 
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’an to a relationship in terms of religion, 
as shown by the parenthetical usage of 
“tkhwanukum fi l-din wa-mawalikum” (Q 33:5). 

The qur’anic conception of clientage, 
however, seems to reflect the old Arab pat- 
tern of collective, egalitarian social rela- 
tionships of mutual assistance. This differs 
from Islamic patronage (wala?) in its institu- 
tionalized form, the latter’s being indivi- 
dual and assimilative (P. Crone, Roman law, 
35-42, 43). Furthermore, it is of theological 
relevance that the idea of God as the Lord 
and mawla of believers not only indicates 
the one who has the authority (q.v.) over 
them but also implies that he is close to 
and, in a certain sense, in charge of them 
(while always protecting his “clients”). The 
quranic notion of a certain kind of 
interrelation between the human and the 
divine spheres contributes to enabling 
Muslim believers to feel closer to God and 
to making the “All-Mighty” (e.g. Q 16:70) 
seem somewhat more approachable (see 
SUFISM AND THE QURAN). 

Clientage of a slightly different nature is 
mentioned in Q 20:39-43. Here it is the 
word zstana‘a which signifies the patronage 
of God over a client: Moses (q.v.) is told by 
God when his mother puts him in the Nile: 
“And I laid upon you love from me, and to 
be formed in my sight” (wa-li-tusna‘a ‘ala 
‘ayni, Q 20:39). Moses grew up with the 
education and experience that God had 
desired for him, at which point God said 
to him: “I have bound you to myself” 
(wa-stana ‘tuka li-nafst, Q 20:41) According to 
Muslim commentators, this phrase means 
that God had chosen, formed and educ- 
ated Moses for himself in order that Moses 
might establish God’s proof (q.v.) and serve 
as his spokesman, or that Moses might un- 
dertake a special task (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). The idea of helping or 
promoting somebody as contained in the 


qur anic isfana‘a, seems to have gained a 
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new importance in medieval Islamic soci- 
ety, as shown by its frequent appearance in 
texts of the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh 
centuries. Here it means “to foster some- 
one’s career” but connoting at the same 
time an almost parental connection of a 
master to his client or protégé (mustana‘, 
sani, sanv‘a) who has been reared, educated 
and trained well by his master (cf. R. Mot- 
tahedeh, Loyalty, 82-3). 


Sebastian Giinther 
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Clothing 


Garments worn for modesty (q.v.), utility, 
protection and decoration. Explicit refer- 
ences to clothing appear 23 times in the 
Quran. Quranic terms for clothing are 
libas and thiyab (clothing, garment), zina 
(finery), hélya (ornament) and 77sh (attire). 
Only rarely are specific items mentioned: 
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(mail) shirts (sarabil, Q 16:81), sandals (na‘¥, 
Q 20:12), robes (jalabib, Q 33:59) and shirt 
(qamis, Q 12:18, 25-8, 93). A wrap or cloak 
(dithar) 1s evoked in Q 74, which is entitled 
“The Cloaked One” (Strat al-Muddath- 
thir). In the Qur'an hyab denotes a curtain 
or separation rather than a female head 
wrap or face-veil (see BARRIER; VEIL). As 
presented in the Qur’an, clothing is made 
from various materials, including animal 
hides and furs (see CAMEL; ANIMAL LIFE). 
The making of coats of mail (san ‘at labiis) is 
alluded to in Q 21:80 (see soLoMon); and 
mountains are likened to carded cotton (al- 
‘thn al-manfiish) in Q 101:5 (see APOCALYPSE). 

On the whole, the Qur'an provides little 
information regarding specific forms of 
dress, though it is categorical regarding 
women who should “draw their hooded 
robes (jalabib) close around themselves” 

(Q 33:59; cf. 24:31; see WOMEN AND THE 
QUR’AN). Yet the Qur’an’s use of clothing 
imagery in a metaphorical sense is note- 
worthy. The verse, “We have revealed 
(anzalna) to you clothing (libas) to conceal 
your nudity /pudenda (saw Gi), and attire 
(rish),” for example, continues “but the gar- 
ment (libas) of piety is superior” (Q 7:26; 
see NUDITY; PIETY). Indeed, the “first” gar- 
ments were not Adam and Eve’s “leaves of 
the garden” (waraq al-janna) but rather the 
“garment” of honor stripped away by Iblis 
(Q 7:22; 20:121; see ADAM AND EVE; FALL OF 
MAN; DEVIL; GARDEN; PARADISE). And in 

Q 2:187 men and women are described as 
garments for one another (see MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE). The night (Q 25:47; 78:10) 
and hunger and fear (Q 16:112) are also de- 
scribed as garments. 

The Qur’an’s most symbolic garment is 
the shirt (gamis) of Joseph (Yusuf; see 
JosEpPH). It is produced by Joseph’s brothers 
as bloodstained proof of his death (Q 12:18; 
see BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD); it is rent 
by Zulaykha as she attempts to seduce him 
(Q 12:25-8) and is used to restore his 
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father Jacob’s (Ya‘qib; see Jacos) sight 

(Q 12:93). The shirt, a synecdoche for Jo- 
seph, serves each time to establish truth (q.v.) 
or restore honor (q.v.). Q 12:18 explains that 
the shirt is in fact stained with false or lying 
blood (dam kadhib). The discovery in 

Q 12:28 that it is torn from behind proves 
Joseph’s innocence; and in Q 12:94, in pro- 
claiming to Jacob that Joseph is still alive, 
prophecy and kingship are validated (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). A similar 
validation is echoed in Q 27:44 where the 
Queen of Sheba (see BILQIs; SHEBA), mis- 
taking Solomon’s crystal palace-floor for a 
deep pool, raises her garment and thus im- 
modestly exposes her legs. On discovering 
her error, she is forced to acknowledge Sol- 
omon’s superior knowledge. Her act of un- 
covering results in a validation of Solomon 
as prophet and ruler. 

Shri exegesis of Q 3:61-2 and Q 33:33 
relates the tradition of Muhammad’s 
embracing his daughter Fatima (q.v.), his 
son-in-law ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (q.v.) and their 
sons Hasan and Husayn under his cloak, a 
group subsequently honored as the “people 
of the cloak” (ahl al-kisa’, cf. W. Schmucker, 
Mubahala; A. ‘Tritton, Ahl al-kisa’; see 
SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN). This bestowal of 
favor highlights a connection between 
clothing and reward (see REWARD AND PUN- 
ISHMENT; VIRTUES AND VICES). Indeed, the 
reward in heaven (q.v.) for the righteous in- 
cludes garments of silk and brocade (sun- 
dus, istabraq, harir). These luxurious fabrics 
are in contrast to the clothing of the inhab- 
itants of this world — Muhammad pro- 
scribed the wearing of silk for men — and 
in stark contrast to the fire-dwellers’ gar- 
ments of fire (Q 22:19; see HELL} FIRE). 


Shawkat M. ‘Toorawa 
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Clouds see NATURAL WORLD AND THE 
QURAN 


Codes/Markings for Recitation 


see RECITATION, THE ART OF 


Codices of the Qur’an 


A designation generally used to refer to the 
masahif, plural of mushaf; meaning “a copy 
of the complete text of the Qur'an” as 
these existed in the early period of Islam 
(see J. Burton, Mushaf). These ancient 
codices, both extant and presumed, are 
important for the study of the history of 
the text of the Quran. There are suppos- 
edly two categories of these early codices, 
the pre-‘Uthmanic codices and those with 
an ‘Uthmanic text (see COLLECTION OF THE 
QUR AN; ‘UTHMAN),. 

Until the present day, no pre-‘Uthmanic 
codices of the Qur’an have been discov- 
ered and definitively identified, although 
possibly some extant palimpsest leaves may 
contain a non-‘Uthmanic text (Nodldeke, 
GQ, ul, 97-100, but also see W. Diem, Un- 
tersuchungen, 211 and 226-7). Nevertheless, 
many textual variants reported to have ex- 
isted in these pre-‘Uthmanic codices are 
known from other sources such as exegeti- 
cal works (tafast, sing. tafsir) and specialized 
works dealing with non-canonical readings 


(al-qira at al-shadhdha) like Ibn Jinni’s 
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(d. 392/1002) Muhtasab and the much ear- 
lier Ma Gni l-Quran works by al-Akhfash 
al-Awsat (d. between 210-21/825-35) and 
al-Farra’ (d. 207/822). Or they are found in 
works dealing specifically with the non- 
‘Uthmanic codices as such, like the Aztab al- 
Masahif of Ibn Abt Dawid al-Sijistant 

(d. 316/929; Jeffery, Materials) which ap- 
pears to be the only surviving example of 
this specialization in early qur’anic studies. 

Codices of the second category, however, 
those with an ‘Uthmanic text, have been 
preserved. Yet the age of the oldest ones, 
written in the ma 7 script, has still not been 
established beyond doubt (see ARABIC 
script). Some of the codices that were dis- 
covered in the loft of the Great Mosque of 
San‘a in 1972 appear to be of a very early 
date. However, very little of this material 
has become available for philological study 
and until now it is not clear to what extent 
these manuscripts deviate from the ‘Uth- 
manic orthographic rendering (rasm, G.-R. 
Puin, Observations, 107-11). For a number 
of leaves from ancient codices that were 
originally preserved in the Umayyad 
Mosque in Damascus some scholars have 
suggested an Umayyad origin (S. al- 
Munajjid, Dirasal, go-5; see also S. Ory, 
Nouveau type). 

According to prevailing Islamic tradition, 
the members of a group led by Zayd b. 
Thabit (q.v.; d. ca. 34-5/655) discharged 
the task, assigned to them by the third ca- 
liph “Uthman (r. 23-35/644-56), of produc- 
ing a complete codex of the Quran. This 
became the master copy, usually referred to 
as al-imam. Copies of this codex were made 
and sent to the chief centers of the Muslim 
empire; all other codices were ordered to 
be destroyed. In Kufa, ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘td 
(d. ca. 33/653) refused, however, to destroy 
his codex, and his reading apparently re- 
mained in use there for some time. Eventu- 
ally, some seventy years later, the famous 
governor al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf (d. 95/714) felt 
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compelled to suppress it. Other codices, 
like those of Ubayy b. Ka‘b (d. 21/642), 
‘Ali b. Abt Talib (q.v.; d. 40/661), the 
Prophet’s wife ‘A’isha bt. Abi Bakr (q.v.; 

d. 58/678) and Abt Masa al-Ash‘art 

(d. ca. 42/662), are also reported to have 
been destroyed. Nevertheless, from these 
codices variant readings are reported in 
classical Islamic literature (see READINGS OF 
THE QURAN). 

The ‘Uthmanic recension credited by 
Muslim tradition to the group led by Zayd 
b. Thabit only established the rasm of the 
text, 1.e. the writing of the consonantal 
structure but without the diacritics and 
vowel signs incorporated at a later stage. 
Thus the reported variant readings of the 
ancient pre-‘Uthmanic codices — of which 
the Ibn Mas‘tid codex appears to have 
been the most important — are of two 
kinds: those which do and those which do 
not presuppose a different rasm than that 
recorded in the ‘Uthmanic master copy. 

Variant readings of the first kind range 
from a difference of one Arabic character, 
like the reading of szrat instead of sirat in 
Q 1:6 and all subsequent occurrences in the 
Qur’an as reported from a codex attributed 
to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. ca. 67-8/686-8), to the 
addition of whole verses or even siras like 
“The Renunciation” (Strat al-Khal‘) and 
“The Service” (Stirat al-Hafd) in Ubayy’s 
codex. Reported omissions fall within the 
same range: from wa-nunsihd, “and we 
cause to be forgotten,” instead of aw 
nunstha, “or we cause to be forgotten,” in 
Q 2:106 as reported from ‘Ali and Ubayy, to 
the omission of the first and the two last 
stiras from the codex of Ibn Mas‘td. 

The readings reported from Ibn Mas‘tid 
of the kind which presupposes a different 
rasm may be characterized as follows: (a) 
They offer synonyms to the ‘“UthmAnic text 
like wshadna for thdinad in Q 1:6, both mean- 
ing “guide us.” (b) They leave less room for 
ambiguity, as in ta wiluhu lla ‘onda llahi, “its 
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interpretation is only with God,” for wa-ma 
yatlamu tawilahu illa llahu, “and none knows 
its interpretation, save only God,” in Q 3:7, 
the frame of which excludes the possibility 
of the following phrase, al-rasikhiina fi l- tlm, 
“those firmly rooted in knowledge,” being 
also “those who know.” (c) They provide 
clarification, as in the addition of /i mawa- 
sim al-hay, “in the seasons of the pilgrim- 
age (q.v.),” after an tabtaght_fadlan min rabbi- 
kum, “if you seek bounty from your Lord,” 
in Q 2:198. (d) They provide more easily 
understood alternatives like mithaq alladhina 
uti [-kitab, “the covenant (q.v.) of those who 
were given the book” instead of mithagq al- 
nabiyyin, “the covenant of the prophets,” in 
Q 3:81. It is thus no wonder that these 
readings continued to play a role in classi- 
cal exegetical literature (tafstr, see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QURAN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). 
Indeed one often finds in early commen- 
tary (tafsir) a qur’anic term explained by a 
synonym or a phrase which elsewhere is 
mentioned as a variant reading. This is 
hardly surprising in view of the interde- 
pendence of early exegetical activity and 
the regular recitation of the Qur'an (F. 
Leemhuis, Origins, 24 and 26-7; see RECI- 
TATION OF THE QUR'AN). 

Sometimes non-‘Uthmanic readings also 
occur among the ones which the commen- 
tators explain and ‘Uthmanic readings are 
qualified as scribal errors. In Sufyan al- 
Thawrt’s (d. 161/778) commentary on 
Q 24:27 (Tafsir, ad loc.), Ibn ‘Abbas is 
quoted as having said that fasta nisi, “en- 
gaging in social talk,” is a scribal error for 
tasta dhint, “asking for permission.” In the 
tafstr tradition of Mujahid (d. 104/722) on 
Q 3:81 (both in al-Tabart’s Tafsir and in the 
independently preserved recension of 
Mujahid, ad loc.), the case is the same, the 
above-mentioned reading of Ibn Mas‘tid 
being presented as the correct one. In the 
manuscript of the commentary of Sufyan 


al-Thawni the more than 60 variant read- 
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ings transmitted are nearly always clus- 
tered together near the end of his treat- 
ment of each stira. Most of these are 
attributed to Ibn Mas‘tid and his followers 
and the majority of them, but certainly not 
all, do not necessarily presuppose a non- 
‘Uthmanic rasm. The same treatment of 
variant readings is found in the Jami‘ of the 
Maliki traditionist of Egypt, Ibn Wahb 

(d. 197/813; cf. M. Muranyi, Materialien, 
239-42). All of this suggests that in the first 
half of the second Islamic century (720-70 
C.E.) variant readings were considered to 
fulfill a separate exegetical function and 
that the ‘Uthmanic recension, apart from 
some exceptions, had been accepted as the 
textus receptus. About half a century later, 
al-Farra’ (Ma Gini, 1, 11) explicitly contrasts 
“the reading (qira’a) of Ibn Mas‘td” with 
“our reading.” Nevertheless, these texts 
also make clear that the existence of vari- 
ant readings which presupposed a non- 
“Uthmanic rasm was considered a matter 
of fact. 

Apart from the connection with qur’anic 
exegetical literature, there is also a connec- 
tion with the corpus of hadith as some ad- 
ditions from the non-‘Uthmanic codices 
are also reported as sayings of the Prophet, 
whether inspired by God or not (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; HADITH AND 
THE QURAN). The verse about the greed of 
man (see AVARICE), “If man had two val- 
leys of riches...” (law [kana] anna li-bni 
adama wadiyani min malin...), for stance, 1s 
reported both as an addition in Ubayy’s 
codex at Q 10:24 and in all the six canoni- 
cal hadith collections as an utterance of 
the Prophet and sometimes as a non- 
‘Uthmanic Qur'an quotation as well. It 
also appears that, at least in some cases, 
the supposed existence of some verses in 
non-‘Uthmanic codices functioned in the 
framework of the doctrine of the abroga- 
tion (q.v.) of the recited text but not of the 
divine directive contained therein (naskh 
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al-tlawa dina l-hukm, cf. J. Burton, Collection, 
68-86). 

It is often asserted that Ibn Mas‘tid’s 
codex contained a number of Shit read- 
ings which were omitted from the ‘Uthma- 
nic codex. Although some of these read- 
ings are reported to have also been present 
in other codices, like Ubayy’s and ‘Alt’s, a 
separate Shit Qur'an codex is not known 
(see SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN). It could be 
argued, however, that if there ever was a 
distinct ShiT codex of the Quran it prob- 
ably would have contained the explicit Shit 
readings reported from Ibn Mas‘iid’s codex. 

Eventually, the readings from the pre- 
‘Uthmanic codices which show a different 
rasm disappeared from the recitation of the 
Qur'an. Those which did not, continued to 
play a role in the recitation systems of the 
Quran as variant readings of the ‘Uthma- 
nic text. Parenthetically, it should be noted 
that al-Farra’ (Mani, 95) suggests that in 
some cases a canonical reading may actu- 
ally have its origin in a different rasm. 
Those non-‘Uthmanic readings which fit- 
ted in with the later systems of the seven, 
ten or fourteen accepted recitation systems 
(qiva at) remained accepted, like the read- 
ing hasanan of Ibn Mas‘td in Q 2:83 which 
is also the reading of Hamza, al-Kisa’t, 
Ya‘qib, Khalaf and al-A‘mash whereas 
the rest (of the fourteen) read husnan (see 
RECITERS OF THE QURAN). Those readings 
which did not fit acquired the qualification 
of “deviant readings” (qiraat shadhdha) and 
became unfit for recitation, although they 
continued to play a role in the interpreta- 
tion and linguistic explanation of the 
Quran. 

Alongside the different readings of these 
pre-‘Uthmanic codices, a variant order of 
stiras (q.v.) is frequently mentioned (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN), the most 
plausible being the ones of Ibn Mas‘td 
and Ubayy. As in the case of the variant 
readings of the pre-‘Uthm§anic codices, 
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until recently there was no extant manu- 
script evidence to support this. In some 
early codices from San‘a’, however, such 
different arrangements are indeed found, 
agreeing or nearly agreeing with what is 
known from the Ibn Mas‘tid and Ubayy 
arrangements (G.-R. Puin, Observations, 
I10-1). 

Although the concept of the ‘Uthmanic 
rasm suggests a uniform and invariable text, 
such uniformity is not presented by most of 
the oldest extant codices. Considerable 
variation in orthography is found espe- 
cially in connection with long @ and words 
which in the later classical Arabic orthog- 
raphy required a hamza. Even the word 
quran is found spelled as qrn (e.g. in Q 50:1 
of the St. Petersburg fragment as repro- 
duced in E. Rezwan, Friihe Abschriften, 
120-1). In addition to their value for study 
of the Qur’an’s textual history such eviden- 
tial examples are important for the history 
of Arabic orthography. 

Before the second World War, two com- 
plementary projects for preparing a critical 
edition of the Qur’an were initiated. A. 
Jeffery’s aim was to present all variants of 
the ‘Uthmanic text that could be collected 
from the Islamic literary tradition (see 
LITERATURE AND THE QUR'AN), whereas G. 
Bergstrasser planned to collect variants 
from (photographs of) extant early manu- 
scripts of the Quran. Although neither 
project survived the war, Jeffery was able to 
publish his harvest of readings of the old 
codices together with his edition of the 
Kitab al-Masahif of al-Sijistani (d. 316/929), 
and at least part of Bergstrasser’s work 
found its way into the third volume of Ge- 
schichte des Qorans (Néldeke, Ge), which was 
completed after his death in 1933 by O. 
Pretzl, TI. Noldeke having died in 1930. 

According to the hypothesis of J. Wans- 
brough (gs, esp. 43-52), which asserts that 
the Qur’an only reached its final, standard 
form during the formative process of the 
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first two centuries of the Islamic commu- 
nity, the reports of the “‘Uthmanic recen- 
sion and of the existence of pre-‘Uthmanic 
codices, as well as accounts of their sup- 
pression must be regarded as fiction, prob- 
ably patterned after Jewish views about the 
creation of the Hebrew scriptural canon. 
On the other hand, J. Burton’s (Collection, 
esp. 160-89) thesis considers the collection 
and codification of the Qur’an to have 
been the work of the prophet Muhammed 
himself and the stories about its later col- 
lection and codification are therefore to be 
entirely distrusted since their function was 
probably only to provide a basis for the 
doctrine of abrogation (naskh). 

From these two contrasting views, It is 
apparent that the paleographical study of 
ancient codices has produced no clear, 
unambiguous and generally accepted re- 
sults with respect to the dating of extant 
codices. Recent, new studies, however, do 
appear to be more promising in their at- 
tempts to develop a chronological frame- 
work based on an inductive approach or to 
apply classical, art-historical methods to 
the paleography of the early qur’anic man- 
uscripts. See also TEXTUAL HISTORY OF THE 
QURAN; MUSHAF. 


Frederik Leehmuis 
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Coercion see TOLERANCE AND 


COMPULSION 


Collection of the Qur’an 


The assemblage, ordering and recording of 
the textual material of the Quran. Muslim 
reports on the collection of the Qur'an 
must, like any other hadith, be tested by 
exposure to the wider background of Is- 
lamic definition from which they emerged. 
It was held by the most influential com- 
mentators and by a majority of the legal 
scholars that the entire Qur’an was never 
collected. This view has been echoed by 
Western scholars following Néldeke’s Ge- 
schichte of 1860 (GQ', 433 GQ’, 1, 473 1, 44). 
From this perspective it is important to 
note a basic verbal distinction: By Quran 
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was meant all that was ever revealed to the 
Prophet as “the Book of God.” The word 
refers not to a physical object but to an 
idea. The inherited book or written mani- 
festation, on the other hand, is called the 
mushaf (q.v.) and the hadiths about the col- 
lection of the Qur'an are concerned with 
its identity, provenance and completeness 
as a textual object (see BooR). 

Several members of the Prophet’s circle 
(see COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET) are said 
to have prepared during Muhammad’s 
lifetime personal copies of the qur’anic 
revelations, the significance of which be- 
came apparent only after Muhammad’s 
death. These texts, also called mushaf, ex- 
hibited mutual differences. They also differ 
from a definitive text, mushaf, said to have 
been promulgated by official state action 
some dozen years after the Prophet’s 
death. This last text, known as the “Uth- 
manic mushaf (see ‘UTHMAN), shows three 
classes of “omission” relative to the Qur’an 
and a fourth when compared to the mushafs 
of the Companions (see CODICES OF THE 
QUR'AN). 


Legal rulings and the ‘Uthmanic mushaf 
Islamic law (see LAW AND THE QUR’AN) is 
understood to have been derived primarily 
from two sources, the Qur'an and the 
sunna (q.v.), the latter originally defined as 
reports on the words and actions of pre- 
vious generations of Muslims but, as these 
reports showed wide differences by the late 
second century, redefined as reports on the 
words and actions of the Prophet speci- 
fically. These reports reach us through 
the Companions of the Prophet and their 
successors. 

On certain topics the law exhibits rulings 
that are not mentioned in the ‘Uthmanic 
mushaf and are thought to derive from the 
sunna. Other rulings of the law clash with 
rulings mentioned in the mushaf: Some 
scholars traced these discrepancies to the 
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sunna as well, while others — impressed 
by their adoption in the law and by their 
certainty that the Prophet had constantly 
been directed by divine inspiration (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD) — postulated texts 
(or pericopes) allegedly once revealed in 
the Qur’an although omitted from all 
mushafs. 

One finds, for instance, almost unani- 
mous legal agreement in the early texts 
that for certain cases of adultery (see 
ADULTERY AND FORNICATION; CHASTISEMENT 
AND PUNISHMENT; FLOGGING) the penalty is 
death by stoning (q.v.), a ruling that cannot 
be reconciled with the penalty prescribed 
in Q 24:2, “Adulterers, male and female, 
flog each of them one hundred strokes.” 
The law’s stoning penalty had been re- 
jected by some precisely because it was ab- 
sent from the mushaf (Malik [d. 179/796], 
Muwatta, BK: al-Hudid). But the majority ac- 
cepted the penalty since it was present in 
the inherited law and argued that it de- 
monstrated the repeal of the mushaf penalty 
by the sunna penalty. Others, supposing 
that the words and actions of a human, 
however elevated, could never supersede 
the words of the divine lawgiver (see 
INIMITABILITY), were driven to argue that 
stoning “must” have originated in a further 
quranic revelation, a stoning-verse that 
had simply been omitted from the mushaf 
(Malik, Muwatta’ K. al-Hudid). Thus 
knowledge of the law indicated that the 
omission of a confirmatory text from the 
mushaf carried no negative implication for 
the continuing validity of a revealed ruling. 
The inherited law also indicated that inclu- 
sion of a text in the mushaf carried no posi- 
tive implication for the continuing validity 
of a revealed ruling. As an example, 

Q 2:240 seemed to establish a period of 
twelve months during which a widow (q.v.), 
since she might not legally contract a fresh 


marriage, was entitled to accommodation 
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and maintenance (see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE). Q 2:234, it was argued, appears 
to reduce the period to four months and 
ten nights, the ruling adopted in the law. 
It was concluded that verse 234 had been 
revealed to repeal verse 240 although the 
wording of both verses survived in the 
mushaf (Tabart, Tafsir, v, 250-62; J. Burton, 
Sources, 56-80). The two cases are said to 
represent partial omissions from the mushaf- 
One involved the omission of a text but 
not its ruling; the other showed suppres- 
sion of a ruling but not its text (see 
AMBIGUOUS). 

Other cases involving omission of both 
text wording and ruling can with certainty 
be traced to old exegetical assertions about 
the implications of verses still present in 
the mushaf. Q 87:6-7, for instance, “We shall 
instruct you to recite it and you will not 
forget — except what God wills,” was held 
by commentators to mean, “except what 
God wills you, Muhammad, to forget” 

(J. Burton, Interpretation; see ABROGA- 
TION). Ubayy b. Ka‘b (d. 21/642) reports 
that Q 33 used to equal Q 2 in length “and 
we used to recite the stoning verse in 

Q 33.” Aba Masa al-Ash‘art (d. ca. 42/662) 
reported that Q 33 was once as long as Q 9 
“but I have been caused to forget it — ex- 
cept one verse.” Hudhayfa declared, “You 
do not recite today a quarter of Q 9” while 
‘Aisha bint Abi Bakr (q.v.) stated that Q 33 
had once consisted of two hundred verses 
(Burton, Collection, 80-2; Suyitt, Ligan, i, 
26f.). The mushaf’s Q 33 consists of 
seventy-three verses. Such reports had con- 
vinced many that words and rulings to- 
gether had been forgotten. The two kinds 
of omission, total and partial, are said to 
be the intended reference of the mention 
in Q 2:106 of the aya which was “abro- 
gated” or “caused to be forgotten” (ma nan- 
sakh min aya aw nunsiha) and then replaced 


with a better or a similar one. 
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The mushafs of the Companions 
Following the Prophet’s death, many of his 
Companions had dispersed to participate 
in the administration and islamization of 
newly conquered lands outside Arabia. 
Syrians and Iraqis, like the Arabians at 
Mecca and Medina, claimed to have ac- 
quired and preserved their stock of sunna 
and Quran lore from these Companions. 
The surviving literature shows the use 
made of their names in disputes arising be- 
tween regional coteries of scholars. The 
following will illustrate this trend: ‘Urwa 
was perplexed by the status of the say or 
“running” between Safa (q.v.) and Marwa 
(q.v.). Q 21158, “There is no harm for him 
(la junah ‘alayhi) in moving about between 
the two of them” appears to suggest that it 
is optional — one Iraqi view — whereas 
the Medinan law assumes that it is a rite 
indispensable to the validity of the pilgrim- 
age (q.v.). ‘Urwa consulted his aunt ‘A’isha, 
a widow of the Prophet, who replied that 
his view would call for a different reading, 
i.e. “There is no harm in not performing 
it.” She explained that the obligatory status 
of this ritual derived not from the Qur'an 
but from the sunna, which had cleared up 
the ambiguity of the text. The Medinese 
and other Iraqis agreed that the say ritual 
was obligatory. One early Iraqi exegete re- 
ports an anonymous variant identical to 
‘Aisha’s hypothetical variant. Although 
convinced that the ritual is obligatory, he 
did not on that account reject the reading 
(see READINGS OF THE QUR’AN). Comparing 
it with further qur’anic usage, he neutra- 
lizes it. The variant incorporates a double 
negative and so just as Q 7:12 “What pre- 
vented you that you did not prostrate?” 
means “What prevented you from doing 
it?” Q 2:158 means “There is no harm in 
performing it.” He can now accept the 
variant without having to accept the ruling 
it implies since the variant means the same 


as the mushaf reading (Farra’, Ma Gni, 1, 95; 
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Burton, Collection, 12, 30-1). A century later, 
reporting that certain Companions and 
their successors had held this ritual to be 
optional, al-Tabari (d. 310/923) states that 
their view was explicitly grounded in the 
mushafs of Ibn Mas‘td (d. ca. 33/653) and 
Ibn ‘Abbas (d. ca. 67-8/686-8; ‘Tabart, 
Tafsiy, 111, 241-2). That discrete variants had 
logically evolved into discrete mushafs was 
already a given for the earlier exegete men- 
tioned above although, in this present in- 
stance, the variant he treated was still unat- 
tributed. One of two contending opinions 
had claimed support in Q 2:158. Its con- 
trary, countering that such an understand- 
ing would necessitate a different text, had 
sought its evidence in the sunna. An under- 
standing of this ritual as optional requires 
notional improvement of the text in the 
form of an interpolation. The interpola- 
tion is supplied, first as an anonymous 
reading, but one that can be linguistically 
neutralized. Persisting in its claim of qur- 
‘anic support, the optional interpretation 
next acquires specific attribution to named 
Companion texts. The obligatory nature 
of the ritual finally claims support in the 
“‘Uthmanic mushaf as allegedly interpreted 
by the Prophet. The interpolation proved 
neither necessary nor effective. 

Another example involves competing in- 
terpretations of a mandated expiation (see 
ATONEMENT). Humayd and Mujahid were 
circling the Ka‘ba (q.v.) when a man ap- 
proached and asked Mujahid whether the 
days of fast in expiation of the breach of 
an oath (see oaTHS) had to be consecutive 
(see FASTING). Humayd said the matter was 
optional but Mujahid disagreed. The fast 
must be consecutive since in the reading of 
Ubayy, “a fast of three consecutive days” 
was the wording that actually appeared. 
Non-committal as to the preferred reading, 
Malik b. Anas (d. 179/796) expresses his 
own preference that all fasts imposed in the 
Quran should be consecutive (Muwatta‘ 
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Siyam, al-nadhr fi l-siyam). Al-Ghazali’s 
(d. 505/1111) much later view was that this 
fast need not be consecutive even if Ibn 
Mas‘td did read Q 5:89 as “three consecu- 
tive days” rather than the ‘Uthmanic 
mushaf’s reading of “three days.” Accord- 
ing to al-Ghazali, since Ibn Mas‘iid’s inter- 
polation was not universally acknowledged, 
it is not part of the Qur'an. Possibly Ibn 
Mas‘tid mentioned this restriction as his 
considered interpretation or he may have 
imported the wording from Q 58:4, where 
“consecutive” does occur, albeit in another 
context. Abii Hanifa (d. 150/767), who 
conceded that the wording is not qur’anic, 
had accepted Ibn Mas‘tid’s view — but as 
a hadith. The practice, however, should 
be understood as based solely on what is 
reported from the Prophet (al-Ghazali, 
Mustasfa, 1, 102; Burton, Collection, 35, 128). 
A Hanafi scholar argued that the princi- 
ple of the omission of a qur’anic wording 
with no negative implication for the con- 
tinuing validity of its ruling is shown “by 
our doctrine that the fast in expiation of 
the breach of the oath must be consecutive 
on account of ‘Abdallah’s [i.e. Ibn Mas‘ad] 
reading ‘three consecutive days.’” That 
reading was still current in Abi: Hanifa’s 
day but had not achieved the universal 
acknowledgment requisite to establish it as 
the definitive text of the Qur'an. As no- 
body questions the integrity and trustwor- 
thiness of Ibn Mas‘ad as transmitter, the 
early authorities had no alternative other 
than to presume that his reading had been 
the original text as preserved by him al- 
though omitted during the Prophet’s life- 
time by God’s causing it to be forgotten — 
except by ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘td whose read- 
ing was to be the means of preserving the 
ruling. Since the status of his hadiths is 
that they must be acted upon, his Qur’an 
reading could not be held inferior to his 
hadiths as source (al-Sarakhst, Usil, 11, 81). 
Examples like these demonstrate that the 
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Companions were repositories of two 
classes of hadiths: Companion-sunna- 
hadiths and Companion-Qur’an-hadiths 
(see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN). 


The collection of the mushaf 
Reports on the collection of the mushaf 
reveal disparities as to its completeness or 
incompleteness, evincing pressure from 
some intepretations of Q 87 and from the 
condition of the law. To provide a sum- 
marized version of these reports: Muham- 
mad’s death had been followed by the 
outbreak of civil wars, and al-Zuhri 
(d. 124/741) reports that men who had 
memorized many Qur’an passages fell in 
the fighting. Those passages had neither 
been written down nor had the Prophet’s 
successors as yet collected the texts. Conse- 
quently, those passages had been lost. That 
impelled the Muslims to pursue the collec- 
tion of the Qur’an which, in the reign of 
Abii Bakr (1. 11-3/632-4), they assembled 
on sheets. They were motivated by fear 
that others who bore much of the Qur’an 
in memory would perish and would take 
their memorized portions to their graves. 
Zayd b. Thabit (q.v.; d. ca. 34-5/655) states 
that he was reluctant to attempt what the 
Prophet had never undertaken but that he 
had agreed to do so at the urgent requests 
of Abia Bakr (q.v.) and ‘Umar (q.v.) who 
feared that much of the qur’anic texts 
would perish. Little more than a year after 
the Prophet’s death, Zayd collected the 
texts from the people’s memories and their 
written memoranda. He found the final 
verse of Q g with Aba Khuzayma, having 
found it with no one else (Ibn Hajar, Fath, 
1x, 9-12; Burton, Collection, 119, 128). It is 
also reported that Zayd and others col- 
lected the Quran from the personal copy 
of Ubayy who dictated as they wrote (Jef- 
fery, Materials, 9; Burton, Collection, 124). 
When they thought that they had com- 
pleted the text of Q 9, Ubayy read to them 
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two further verses which they recorded. 
Anas b. Malik (d. ca. 91-93/709-711) claims 
to have been among those who dictated as 
this written record was being made (Ta- 
bart, Tafsir, i, 62). At a later date, when 
Zayd was editing the texts for ‘Uthman, he 
recovered from Khuzayma b. Thabit a 
verse missing from Q 33 (Jeffery, Materials, 
18-9; Burton, Collection, 142). Others report 
that Khuzayma himself, noting the omis- 
sion of the Q g verse, brought it to ‘Uth- 
man, who accepted it (Jeffery, Materials, 11). 

Additional reports provide amplification 
or variant scenarios. Adjudicating a legal 
case, ‘Umar inquired about the relevant 
verse. Informed that it had been known by 
aman who had fallen in battle, ‘Umar 
commanded that the Qur’an be collected 
(Jeffery, Materials, 10; Burton, Collection, 
120). On this occasion, al-Harith b. Khu- 
zayma brought the Q g verse to ‘Umar. 
Further, ‘Umar is said, before the Prophet’s 
death, to have requested permission to 
record the stoning verse, but the request 
had been denied (Burton, Collection, 82; 
Suyitt, /égan, i, 26-7). “Ali said that the 
stoning verse had been revealed but that 
those who had memorized it and other 
revelations had perished in battle (Burton, 
Collection, 121). Questioned about his non- 
appearance at the inauguration of the 
Prophet's first successor, ‘Ali explained that 
he had solemnly sworn not to appear in 
public following the Prophet’s death until 
he had first collected the Qur'an. Having 
now done so, he was free to take the oath 
of allegiance to Abt Bakr ( Jeffery, Aate- 
rials, 10; Ibn Hajar, Fath, ix, 9; Burton, 
Collection, 122). 

In these and many similar reports, West- 
ern scholarship has traditionally detected 
competitive claims to primacy in the Qur- 
’an’s collection on behalf of each of the 
Prophet’s four immediate successors and 
sought to determine which was the one 


“true” version. It is, however, clear from 
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the literature that this is not the usual Mus- 
lim duplication of attribution but an at- 
tempt to account for more than one as- 
pect of the qur’anic texts by assuming 
more than one phase in their collection. 
Abi Bakr assembled the text for fear of 
further loss as a result of the deaths of 
those who had memorized it (Jeffery, 
Materials, 23). The scrupulous care with 
which Zayd proceeded, taking account 
both of people’s memories and of written 
records, is calculated to provide reassur- 
ance that nothing of what he could yet 
collect had been overlooked. The early 
date of the first collection initiative aims to 
provide similar reassurance. That is bal- 
anced by mention of loss through death 
but even more importantly by the placing 
of the first collection after the death of the 
Prophet. Some Muslim scholars suggested 
a cause for the Prophet’s non-participation 
in the collection but none has explicitly 
questioned his exclusion. 


The Uthmanic mushaf 
As the traditional reports proceed, they 
provide further elaboration: Scandalized 
by the beadle’s separating those in the 
mosque who followed the Ibn Mas‘tid 
mushaf from those who adhered to that of 
Abt Masa, Hudhayfa counseled the ruler 
to take immediate action ( Jeffery, Materials, 
11; Burton, Collection, 142). ‘Uthman 
(r. 23-35/644-56) himself had been out- 
raged by quarrels that broke out at Me- 
dina. He advised the other Companions 
that he proposed to unite the people on the 
basis of a single text. “Companions of 
Muhammad! Act in unison to write out a 
definitive text for the Muslims that will 
unite them” (Jeffery, Materials, 21; Burton, 
Collection, 143). “Abti Bakr was the first to 
collect the Quran into folios on the deaths 
of those slain in battle; ‘Uthman collated 
and published the folios to produce a single 
reading, he then commanded the destruc- 
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tion of all other texts” (Jeffery, Materials, 
18-9; Burton, Collection, 141). 

Inasmuch as reports about ‘Uthman’s ini- 
tiative are hostile to the Companion- 
mushafs, efforts were made to defend their 
legitimacy. A man complained to the 
Prophet, “Ibn Mas‘td taught me a Qur'an 
passage; Zayd taught me the same passage 
and so also did Ubayy. The readings of all 
three are different, so whose reading ought 
I to adopt?” (Tabart, Tafsir, i, 24). The re- 
quest received several replies in different 
versions of the report. “Recite as you were 
taught”; “their readings are all equally 
valid” (Tabart, Tafsir, i, 26, 30, 32); “only 
public contention over the Qur'an 
amounts to apostasy (q.v.)” (Tabart, Ta/st 
1, 44, 63; see RECITATION OF THE QUR’AN; 
RECITERS OF THE QUR'AN). 

Arbitrating similar quarrels between 
‘Umar and a fellow Meccan or between 
Ubayy and a fellow Muslim, the Prophet 
announced, “Each of your readings is cor- 
rect. The Quran was revealed in seven 
forms, so recite whichever is easiest” (‘T'a- 
bari, Tafsiz, i, 24-5 [Umar]; 32 [Ubayy]). 
Attempts to explain reading differences as 
being caused by their different local dia- 
lects (q.v.) foundered on the observation 
that ‘Umar’s quarrel had been with a Mec- 
can. Perhaps each had used different words. 
Reciting Q 73:6, hiya ashaddu wat ‘an wa- 
aswabu gilan, Anas b. Malik was corrected, 
“It is agwamu qilan.” He replied, “Aqwamu, 
aswabu, ahya‘u — they all mean the same 
thing” (Tabart, Tafsix, 1, 52). Even the syn- 
onym explanation had to be abandoned on 
the mature view that at no stage had the 
transmission of the Qur’an according to 
the meaning only ever been countenanced. 
When the doctrine of the uniqueness (jaz) 
of the Qur'an was being interpreted in the 
sense that the text was inimitable in the 
strict literary sense (see INIMITABILITY), it 
had to be agreed that the transmission of 
the early authorities had been rigorously 
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verbatim. With the abandonment of the 
dialect and synonym explanations, a re- 
serve rationalization was proffered. Ac- 
cording to this interpretation, ‘Umar, an 
early convert, would have memorized the 
Qur’an at an early date. His compatriot, 
Hisham, had converted only after the con- 
quest of Mecca and had probably memo- 
rized later additions to the text which, at 
the time of their quarrel, ‘Umar had not 
yet heard (Ibn Hajar, Fath, 1x, 21). 


The isnad of the mushaf 
“Uthman is said to have dispatched copies 
of his mushaf to the metropolitan centers 
with the command that all other texts be 
shredded or burned. “When the copy ar- 
rived at Basra, Aba Misa declared that 
everything in ‘Uthman’s text and lacking in 
his own should be added. Anything in his 
own but lacking in “Uthman’s text should 
not be omitted. Hudhayfa exclaimed, 
‘What is the point of all our work? Nobody 
in this province will abandon “Abdallah’s 
[i-e. Ibn Mas‘tid] reading, and nobody of 
Yemeni origin will abandon Abi Misa’s’” 
(Jeffery, Materials, 35). “Abdallah b. Mas‘tid 
is projected as protesting, “How can I be 
ordered to conform to the reading of 
Zayd, when I recited seventy stiras from 
the very lips of the Prophet? Am I to be 
excluded from the collection and the task 
given to a man who was still an infidel in 
his father’s loins when I first became a 
Muslim?” (Jeffery, Materials, 15, 17). Propo- 
nents of the Ibn Mas‘tad mushaf recruited 
the Prophet’s authority in its defense. 
“Whoever wishes to recite the Qur’an in its 
purest form, as it was revealed, should 
adopt the reading of “Abdallah” (Tayalist, 
Musnad, ii, 150-1). When ‘Uthman’s order 
for the destruction of their copies reached 
Traq, ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘tid is portrayed as 
advising his followers to conceal their 
mushaf to preserve it from destruction 
(Tayalist, Musnad, 1, 150-1; Jeffery, Mate- 
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rials, 15; Tabart, Tafst, i, 28). Reading 
differences had thus allegedly evaded the 
supposed ‘Uthmanic initiative to unite the 
Muslims on the basis of a single text. 

The readings attributed to Companions 
are of two kinds: attempted interpolations 
into a universally acknowledged text or 
variations on the consonantal or vocalic 
values that may be assigned to the script 
used to record the mushaf, a script which 
originally lacked both diacritics and short 
vowel markers (see ARABIC SCRIPT). The use 
of a denuded script has even been ex- 
plained as a deliberate device to accommo- 
date the “seven readings” which the 
Prophet was said to have sanctioned. A 
reading of the final verse which Zayd, or 
‘Umar, or ‘Uthman had recovered, “There 
has now come to you a prophet from your 
own number (anfusikum)” was ascribed to 
‘Aisha and Fatima (q.v.), respectively the 
Prophet’s widow and daughter, and even to 
the Prophet himself, as anfastkum, “from the 
most noble among you” (Zamakhshari, 
Kashshaf, ad Q 9:128). 

At the time when irreconcilable doctrines 
were being attributed to the different past 
“authorities,” to whom appeal was made in 
support of competing regional or school 
attitudes, the sunna showed bewildering 
contradictions and confusions. To control a 
growing accumulation of disparate source 
materials, scholars began to insist on the 
naming of those in each generation who 
transmitted relevant statements from their 
putative authors among the Companions. 
The lists could be compared and judg- 
ments made as to degrees of accurate 
memorization, /ifz, and trustworthy trans- 
mission, ¢higa. Al-Shafit (d. 204/820) 
sought to impose the solution of discount- 
ing all Companion information when 

reports from the Prophet himself were 

available. Reports from the Prophet con- 
tinued to conflict, so al-ShafiT insisted on 
closer scrutiny of the lists of transmitters 
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(sing. zsnad), applying the principle of 
abrogation. It is possible to date a shift in 
preference for reports from older to 
younger Companions. Invariably, where 
reports clash, the later are to be accepted. 
The application of this rule can already be 
seen in reference to the reported quarrel 
between ‘Umar and Hisham discussed 
above. In this light, the participation of 
Zayd in every phase of Qur'an compila- 
tion becomes clearer. Addressing Zayd, 
Abi Bakr declared, “You are young, intel- 
ligent and we know nothing to your dis- 
credit. You served the Prophet by recording 
his revelations in writing, so now pursue 
the Qur'an and bring it all together.” Here, 
the moral uprightness (‘adala) of Zayd is 
assured, and the projection or “raising” 
(raf‘) of the isnad of his mushaf to the 
Prophet is established as against that of 
the older Companions. The ‘Uthman- 
Zayd label identifies the last historical link 
between the time of the Medinan cali- 
phate (see CALIPH) and that of the Prophet. 
It was thus designed to supersede all other 
Quran traditions. 

As to the abrogation principle, two fea- 
tures can be observed when it is applied to 
the Qur'an: alleged omissions from the 
Quran and alleged omissions from the 
‘Uthmanic text. The latter are the Com- 
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panions’ “variants,” actually attempted 
interpolations. Yet despite the near una- 
nimity on the stoning penalty, for example, 
it is strikingly noteworthy that the wording 
of the stoning verse has never been attrib- 
uted to any Companion-mushaf. Thus it 
can be argued that it represents attempted 
interpolation into an ideal text. 

In another example, Q 2:184 permits the 
sick and those who are travelling to breach 
the Ramadan (q.v.) fast on condition that, 
when they can, they will fast the precise 
number of days they had not fasted. The 
manner of this compensatory fast became 


the subject of dispute. ‘A’isha reports that 
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the verse “was originally revealed: ‘a num- 
ber of alternative consecutive days.’ Subse- 
quently, the word ‘consecutive’ was 
dropped.” One commentator explains 
“was dropped” to mean that the word was 
withdrawn by the divine author (Suyatt, 
Durr, i, 192). Elsewhere al-Suyitt (d. 911/ 
1505) explains that “Abia Bakr’s aim was 
seen to have been to collect the Qur'an 
“between two covers’; ‘Uthman’s had been 
to collect those readings attested as coming 
from the Prophet and to reject all non- 
canonical readings. He sought to unite the 
Muslims on the basis of a single text 
containing no interpolations which still 
appeared in written documents alongside 
verses whose inclusion in the final version 
of the text had been endorsed” (Suyatt, 
Itqan, 1, 60-1). 


The extent of the Companion mushafs 
When isolated readings from Companions 
or their successors were discussed, the 
majority of scholars tended to mention 
them as curiosities and, apart from those 
who were dependent on them for their evi- 
dence, to view them as variants or as ex- 
planatory additions, hence as secondary to 
a generally recognized text. They were 
only prepared to acknowledge readings 
that conformed with the consonantal ma- 
trix of “Uthman’s mushaf, conformed with 
the rules of Arabic grammar (see GRAMMAR 
AND THE QUR’AN) and were equipped with a 
sound isnad. Consonantal or vocalic read- 
ings can be indicated by symbols external 
to the core script, which thus remains unal- 
tered. Given this limitation, these tolerated 
variants amounted to no more than the in- 
terpretation of a shared common text. 
Only in very rare cases was there potential 
for serious division of opinion. Such an in- 
stance occurred in the reading of Q 5:6, 
where the absence of short vowel markers 
raised the difficulty of deciding whether, in 
the ritual purification required for prayer 
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(q.v.), the feet should be washed like the 
face and hands or merely wiped like the 
head (see RITUAL PURITY; GLEANLINESS AND 
ABLUTION). 

When, to reinforce appeal to Companion 
readings, Companion mushafs began to be 
mentioned, they had to be differentiated 
from the ‘Uthmanic mushaf. The order of 
the stiras in Ibn Mas‘iid’s or Ubayy’s mushaf 
had, it was alleged, differed from that of 
the “‘Uthmanic text (see stra). Any stira 
lists produced for these codices merely had 
to vary from the “Uthmanic sequence. 
Adoption of the present order could have 
occurred, it was thought, when ‘Uthman 
arranged the sheets of Abi Bakr. Further 
reports state that annually during the 
Prophet’s later years, in Ramadan, Ga- 
briel (q.v.) reviewed the year’s revelations. 
It was presumed that he would have fixed 
at least the order of the verses within their 
stiras. There has, in any event, been no re- 
corded dispute over the internal arrange- 
ment of the individual stiras. Perhaps the 
order of the siiras themselves had also 
been fixed at the same time. The precise 
order of the stiras is, however, of no practi- 
cal relevance. All classical Muslim scholars 
are agreed that the present order of the 
mushaf bears no relation to the order in 
which the stiras were revealed. A chrono- 
logical ordering of the revelations would 
have been of practical utility only in dis- 
cussions on abrogation, the earlier being 
thereby more easily distinguished from the 
later revelation. Although ‘Ali is reputed to 
have collected his Qur'an materials in 
chronological order and to have included 
notes on abrogation, no copy of his mushaf 
has ever been located (Suyutt, /éqan, i, 58). 
A fourth/tenth century bibliographer 
claimed to have handled a number of 
mushafs, all of which were attributed to Ibn 
Mas‘id, but no two of them agreed in re- 
spect of stira order (Ibn al-Nadim, Frhrist, 


46, on the arrangement of the Qur'an in 
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the mushaf of ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘tid). 

Both the ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘tid and the 
Ubayy musha/s were said to have varied 
from the “‘Uthmanic mushafin length. 
Numerous reports relate ‘Abdallah b. 
Mas‘ud’s erasure of the first and the last 
two siiras on the grounds that “they were 
not part of the book of God.” There was 
considerable speculation as to the implica- 
tions of this procedure. In the end, it was 
concluded that, having seen the Prophet 
frequently employ the three short passages 
as charms (see AMULETS), ‘Abdallah had 
supposed that they must be special prayers, 
as opposed to revealed passages. Others 
dismissed the reports outright as a pack of 
lies fathered upon a leading Companion of 
the Prophet who could not conceivably 
have entertained doubts about the revela- 
tion. ‘Abdallah himself had characterized 
denial of any part of the Qur'an as apos- 
tasy (Tabart, Tafsir i, 38). Eventually it 
was settled that, because one may not sim- 
ply dismiss reports of sound zsnad, ‘Abd- 
allah had at first doubted whether the 
Companions were justified in their deter- 
mination to include these passages and was 
only slowly won round to their view. It had 
to be presumed that by “book of God,” 
‘Abdallah had meant only the mushaf and 
not the Qur'an. Further, he may have con- 
sidered that the purpose of the collection 
was to obviate possible forgetting, loss or 
addition, dangers which would not arise 
with regard to the three sections. They 
were all extremely brief and one was re- 
peated five times daily in the ritual prayers 
(Suyati, Ligan, 1, 79; Burton, Collection, 
221-43 Se¢@ PRAYER FORMULAS). Ubayy’s 
mushaf was said to have contained two sec- 
tions absent from the “‘Uthmanic mushaf. It 
was similarly supposed that, having noted 
the frequency with which the Prophet had 
recited them in the ritual prayers, Ubayy 
had erroneously imagined that the for- 
mulae must have been part of the divine 
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revelation since they were uttered in the 
ritual. Misapprehension had thus led him 
into admitting the two passages into his 
recension of the Qur’an (Burton, Collec- 
tion, 221). 


The final review of the text 
There are numerous reports that record 
what were understood to be the last stage 
of the Qur’an’s collection. The Prophet’s 
daughter is reported as saying that her 
father told her that Gabriel, who checked 
the revelations with him once a year, had 
just checked them twice, from which Mu- 
hammad inferred that his death must be 
imminent. According to another account 
when Ibn ‘Abbas asked, “Which of the two 
texts do you consider the later?” they 
said the Zayd text. “No,” he replied, “the 
Prophet reviewed the texts annually with 
Gabriel, twice in his final year. The reading 
of Ibn Mas‘td is that of the later of the 
two final reviews” (Ibn Hajar, Fath, ix, 35-6). 

When a man referred to “the former 
reading,” Ibn ‘Abbas asked what he meant. 
He said “When ‘Umar sent ‘Abdallah [b. 
Mas‘tid] to Kufa, the people there adopted 
his reading. Then when ‘Uthman changed 
the texts, they referred to the ‘Abdallah 
reading as ‘the former text.’” “But it is the 
later,” insisted Ibn ‘Abbas, “based on the 
final review. Ibn Mas‘iid attended the final 
review and learned what had been with- 
drawn and what had been altered” (Ibn 
Hajar, Fath, ix, 35-6). 

Two sets of hadiths involving ‘Abdallah 
b. Mas‘td and Zayd concern the isnad of 
the texts. One stressed the early date of 
‘Abdallah’s acceptance of Islam and 
claimed that his mushafhad considerably 
predated that of Zayd. The second now 
seeks to claim that ‘Abdallah’s represents 
the most recent text. Appropriating this 
second hadith motif, the proponents of the 
Zayd-“Uthman mushaf insist that Zayd 
attended the final review, learning what 
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had been withdrawn and what remained: 
“Zayd attended the final review in which 
he learned what had been removed and 
what remained. He wrote out this final 
review text and read it over to the Prophet 
for him to check once more. Thereafter 
Zayd taught that text to the Muslims. That 
explains why Abi Bakr and ‘Umar relied 
on Zayd to collect the texts and why ‘“Uth- 
man entrusted him with production of the 
copies” (Suyatt, /égan, 1, 51). 

The ‘Uthman collection tradition was not 
opposed to the Abt Bakr-“Umar initiative. 
It was opposed to the “variant reading” 
and “variant mushaf” tradition (Dani, 
Mugni’, 7; Burton, Collection, 146). As noted 
earlier, the consolidation of the sunna 
involved the transition from the hadiths 
reported from the Companions to those 
reported from the Prophet and, as trans- 
mitters from the Prophet, younger Com- 
panions came to be preferred to older 
Companions in order to ensure reports 
from the Prophet’s late period. Mushajs 
reported from the Companions, however, 
failed to complete the transition since no 
mushaf has ever been attributed to the 
Prophet. ‘The reason is clear and simple. 
No revealed verse still legally valid when 
the Prophet died could have been omitted 
from the mushafif the Prophet had been 
credited with its collection. To accommo- 
date the concept of abrogation, the collec- 
tion had logically to be consciously and de- 
liberately placed in the period following 
the Prophet’s death, a motif the scholars 
were keen to emphasize by repeating it in 
the collection hadiths. They knew why and 
they explained why: “It is probable that the 
Prophet did not himself collect the Qur'an 
into a single volume, since he expected 
abrogation to affect either some of its legal 
provisions or certain of the wordings. 
Once revelation ceased absolutely on the 
Prophet’s death, God inspired his Com- 
panions to the task of collecting the texts, 
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in fulfillment of the divine promise (Q 15:9) 
to preserve them” (Ibn Hajar, Fath, ix, 9). 
Western scholarship has in the past cen- 
tury contributed considerably to the 
knowledge of the Qur’an sciences (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL; TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF 
QUR ANIC sTuDY) by discovering and pub- 
lishing many works on the various aspects 
of the qur’anic texts with particular em- 
phasis on the structure of the composition, 
the periodization of the content and close 
examination of accumulated variants. In- 
terest has focused principally on the Qur- 
’an as a literary monument and the labors 
of many outstanding experts might have 
resulted in a scholarly edition of the entire 
text. Such a project was, indeed, planned 
in the earlier years of the century by G. 
Bergstrasser, A. Jeffery and others but was 
frustrated by the outbreak of the second 
world war. It had probably, in any case, 
been rendered unnecessary by the excel- 
lent Royal Egyptian version of 1342/ 
1923-4. It should also be remembered that 
to Muslims, the Qur’an is both unparal- 
leled literary document and legal source 
and it is this combined quality that has 
determined their view of its history. See 
also TEXTUAL HISTORY OF THE QUR’AN; 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN. 
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Colors 


The distinguishing hues and shades reflect- 
ing or emanating from a light source. The 
Quran speaks of color generically as an 
attribute of God’s creation: The fact of the 
existence of diverse hues, alwan, is men- 
tioned nine times (twice in Q 2:69 and 
35:27; also in Q 16:13, 69; 30:22; 35:28; and 
39:21), most often connected to evidence 
for God’s handiwork in creation (q.v.). As 
might be expected, then, a majority of the 
mentions of individual colors are con- 
nected to this same motif. 

Before discussing the qur’anic material, 
however, it is necessary to understand what 
is meant by color terminology. Linguists 
have established sets of criteria by which 
words for basic colors may be identified. 
The work of B. Berlin and P. Kay, Basic 
color terms. Their universality and evolution 
(Berkeley 1969) is the standard work in the 
field and the authors provide four such cri- 
teria for a word to be considered a “color 
term” (p. 6): (a) it is monolexemic (i.e. not 
predictable from the meaning of its parts); 
(b) its significance is not included in that of 
any other color term; (c) its application is 
not restricted to a limited class of objects; 
and (d) it is psychologically salient for in- 
formants, i.e. it appears at the beginning of 
elicited lists of color words, is stable across 
informants and 1s used in ideolects of all 
informants. Berlin and Kay have also 
made a significant contribution to the 


study of the historical development of 
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color terms, but the limited corpus of early 
Arabic means that making suggestions 
about the emergence of color terms in that 
language is unlikely to be very profitable. 

Using these criteria for the assessment of 
color terminology, then, certain words may 
be isolated in the Qur'an as representing 
colors. White (abyad), black (aswad), yellow 
(asfar), red (ahmar) and green (akhdar) are 
all prominent; a number of other terms 
may also be suggested as conveying color 
perception, frequently with an ambiguous 
relationship to these primary terms. 

Red (ahmar) is used only once (in the plu- 
ral form humr) in the Qur'an, in Q 35:27-8, 
a passage which speaks of the multi- 
colored nature of God’s creation and 
which conveys the significance of most 
color references in the Qur'an by indicat- 
ing that they are a part of the way of ap- 
preciating God’s creative work in the world 
(see NATURAL WORLD AND THE QURAN): 
“Have you not seen how God sends down 
water (q.v.) from heaven, and therewith we 
bring forth fruits of diverse hues (alwan)? 
And in the mountains are streaks white 
and red, of diverse hues (alwan), and pitchy 
black; men too, and beasts and cattle — 
diverse are their hues.” Another word for 
red (or crimson) is used in Q 55:37, in 
which the day of judgment (see LasT 
JUDGMENT; APOCALYPSE) 1s described: “And 
when heaven is split asunder, and turns 
crimson like [red] hide (warda ka-l-dihan).” 
The phrase warda ka-l-dihan apparently has 
an exact sense which, in this occurrence, is 
nonetheless unclear. Dihan is used only 
once (cf. Q 23:20 with its use of duhn in ref- 
erence to the anointing oil flowing from a 
tree on Mount Sinai; see ANOINTING; SINAI) 
and some translations of the word suggest 
“ointment” or “grease” although the lexi- 
cographers certainly favor a meaning of 
“a red hide” (see Lane, ad loc.). Warda, 
likewise, is only used once in what appears 
to be a color reference (cf. warid in Q 50:16 
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meaning “jugular vein”; see ARTERY AND 
VEIN) and the sense seems to flow from the 
context of a brilliant sky as being colored 
red, rosy or crimson. While the word red is 
commonly employed as a powerful image 
associated with blood and life (see BLoop 
AND BLOOD CLOT; BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION 
AND STAGES OF LIFE), the Qur’an does not 
follow that direction in its color language. 
Quranic usage does, however, express the 
prominence or “strikingness” of this color. 
Green is mentioned six times as an adjec- 
tive (khudr, akhdar, Q 12:43, 46; 18:31; 36:80; 
55:76; 76:21) and once as a participle 
(Q 22:63), “to become green.” The usage of 
khadir in Q 6:99 is a related nominal usage 
referring to a “green leaf” but is not, 
strictly speaking, a color word. Green con- 
veys a sense of freshness and luxuriousness 
in the Qur'an. It is likely that the connota- 
tion of vegetation (see AGRICULTURE AND 
VEGETATION) explicit in the reference to 
“green ears of corn” in Q 12:43 and 12:46, 
is the foundation for the associative senses 
of the color green, as in the green gar- 
ments of silk (q.v.; Q 18:31; 76:21. Note may 
also be made of the connected uses of gold 
[q.v.] and silver here; see also CLOTHING) 
and of green cushions (Q 55:76) pictured 
within the comforts and lushness of the 
hereafter (see HEAVEN). The participial 
usage of mukhdarra in Q 22:63 echoes the 
more general color connotation of the glo- 
ries of God’s creation manifested in the 
colors which result, in this instance, from 
rainfall. The word mudhamm is commonly 
translated as green pastures but has more 
the sense of dark, tending towards black 
(which is the common meaning of the 
adjective adham). Its use in Q 55:64 in refer- 
ence to the “two gardens” tends to demand 
a translation that stresses green; the lexi- 
cographers try to explain this as a shade of 
green so intense that it “appears black 
when viewed from a distance” (Lane, ad 
loc; see GARDEN). 
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The color yellow or golden, asfar, is used 
five times including three times in verbal 
form. The “golden cow” (see CALF OF 
GOLD) of the Moses (q.v.) story in Q 2:69 is 
understood as intense, bright or pure, faq; 
a word associated with both yellow and 
white. In Q 77:33, the association of yellow 
is with hell fire (see HELL) in which sparks 
are spoken of “as if they were yellow cam- 
els.” While it might be possible to suggest 
that there is an association of the quality of 
animals with brilliant yellowness, clearly 
the biblical story of the golden calf could 
very well have suggested the image as it 1s 
found in the Quran. The three participial 
uses refer to a “yellow wind,” perhaps of a 
sand storm (Q 30:51) and to the withering 
of vegetation after the rain has turned it 
green and it has grown (Q 39:21} 57:20). 
Reference to color is thus again evidence 
of God’s work although notably in this in- 
stance not simply of a generative kind, but 
of involvement with the entire life cycle. 

Absent in this list of colors thus far are 
brown and blue. The use of zurg (plural 
form of azrag, the common adjective for 
blue) in Q 20:102 denotes eyes (q.v.) specifi- 
cally and cannot be considered truly a col- 
or word: “The day when the trumpet shall 
be sounded, at that time we will gather the 
sinful blue-eyed (zurqan).” 

The fact that the adjective azraq is com- 
monly associated with eyes (q.v.) that are 
blind and, as a color, is often seen to tend 
towards gray, makes it likely that the ex- 
pression of the perception of the blue 
spectrum in Arabic is more closely aligned 
to that of green, as is common in many 
languages, despite the sense that blue is 
“one of the essential colors of nature” 

(A. Morabia, Lawn). There may also be a 
connection with the medical ailment of 
cataracts, which turns the eye blue or even 
grey or green. In contemporary Arabic di- 
alects cataracts are called blue water (al- 
ma or al-miya al-zarqa). It is here that some 
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of the dimensions of the cultural values 
which colors can convey may be perceived. 
The glorification of blue skies is perhaps 
something meaningful only to those who 
live in climates in which precipitation is an 
expected element in life (see WEATHER). It is 
more likely that the appearance of storm 
clouds is to be greeted with pleasure in 
areas where rain is not a predictable phe- 
nomenon. Thus the symbolic usages of the 
word — the praising of blue skies, blue 
waters, blue eyes — are more limited and, 
in fact, when used, tend towards the nega- 
tive as indicated by the association of blue 
eyes with evil in Q 20:102. But even there, it 
should be noted that explicit development 
of the negative connotations of blue (the 
use of blue to ward off the evil eye, for ex- 
ample) is absent from the Qur’an. Accord- 
ing to A. Morabia, the color blue was so 
“magical, inauspicious and disturbing” 
that “the Arabs took pains to avoid men- 
tioning this color” (Lawn). The overlap 
between brown and yellow and red makes 
the absence of the color brown from the 
Quran perhaps less remarkable than the 
absence of blue. 

White and black, often contrasted, con- 
stitute a substantial portion of the color 
references in the Qur'an, as might be 
expected. Abyad, “white,” (including its 
feminine and plural forms) occurs eight 
times (the root is also used for eggs in 
Q 37:49) plus three times in a verbal conju- 
gation. In Q 35:27, white is a color of cre- 
ation, put alongside red, black and “many 
colors” as a description of colors in moun- 
tains, as mentioned above. Similar perhaps 
is Q 37:46 as a description of water in para- 
dise (q.v.) but this may also be understood 
as the use of white as a symbol of purity, a 
notion conveyed in the contrast with black 
in Q 3:106 and 3:107 where the pure believ- 
ers “glow in white” and the unbelievers 
“glow in black” (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
FAITH). Another sense here might be that to 
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“glow in white” is to be filled with joy 
while “black” represents sadness (Mir, 
Verbal, 63-4). Likewise, Moses’ hand being 
miraculously white when he withdraws it 
from his garments as an evidence to Pha- 
raoh (q.v.) also conveys a sense of purity. 
Numerically, this is the most significant use 
of white, being mentioned in Q 7:108, 
20:22, 26:33, 27:12 and 28:32. These pas- 
sages have another interpretation, how- 
ever, in precisely the inverse, emphasizing 
the miraculous element rather than the 
metaphoric. Developing a Rabbinic inter- 
pretation (Pirke Rabbi Eliezer, chapter 48, 
quoted in A. Geiger, Judaism and Islam, 125, 
n. 4), some Muslim commentators (e.g. 
Tarafi, Qrsas, p. 262) are aware of the ver- 
sion of the story in which Moses’ hand was 
“white with leprosy (baras),” thus white 
would mean impure (see PURITY AND IM- 
PuRITY). Finally, in a passage which must 
be understood as idiomatic, Jacob’s (q.v.) 
grief over the loss of Joseph (q.v.) is de- 
scribed in Q 12:84 as causing his eyes (q.v.) 
to “become white with sorrow” (ibyaddat 
‘aynahu min al-huzn), sorrow causing blind- 
ness, which itself is characterized as show- 
ing the whites of one’s eyes (see Mir, 
Verbal, 64). 

The contrast between the “white thread 
(or streak)” and the “black thread” in 
Q 2:187, as this refers to daybreak and thus 
to the beginning of a day of fasting (q.v.; 
see also RAMADAN), has been a locus of exe- 
getical discussion about the meaning of the 
statement. Generally this contrastive ter- 
minology is understood to indicate the 
difference between dark and light (see 
DARKNESS) rather than the colors black and 
white per se. Clearly there is a relationship 
between these two pairs, especially on the 
metaphorical level in which God is seen as 
the source of light (q.v.) and of purity. 

The color black is denoted primarily by 
aswad and its derivatives although several 
other terms apparently fall within the chro- 
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matic field. Of the seven uses of the root 
s-w-d, four (Q 2:187; twice in 3:106; 35:27) 
appear alongside white as detailed in the 
previous paragraph, suggesting not only 
the color black in nature but also its meta- 
phorical usage as the opposite of white in 
the latter’s sense of purity. The word mus- 
wadd is used in Q 16:58 and its parallel 

Q 43:17 to suggest the darkening of the face 
in the light of bad news as a reflection of 
grief, echoing the eschatological (see 
ESCHATOLOGY) usage in Q 39:60, as well as 
the previously-mentioned Q 3:106 (see Mir, 
Verbal, 177). Other words generally under- 
stood as the color black (or at least dark 
hues) include afwda in Q 87:5, where the 
contrast is between lush pasture land (i.e. 
green) and what becomes dark stubble 
(ghutha@’ ahwa), according to God’s (i.e. 
nature’s) laws. Hamida in Q 22:5 means 
lifeless and is ordinarily taken as black- 
ened, as though by fire (q.v.; an image 
sometimes connected to aswad as well, due 
to hell fire “blackening” the faces of its in- 
habitants). Mudhamm, used in Q 55:64 in 
the sense of dark, sometimes seen as dark 
green (as mentioned in the discussion of 
“green”) tending to black, is found as a de- 
scription of lushness of the “two gardens.” 
Several other terms related to darkness 
have a primary sense of cloud covering, 
shadows and the like and are not truly col- 
or terms. 

Colors are present in the Qur'an, there- 
fore, in both descriptive and metaphoric 
usage. The most pervasive sense of color is 
detailed in God’s creative power, which is 
witnessed in the presence and the changing 
of colors in the world. Cultural values, 
however, are also conveyed in the meta- 
phorical instances, reflecting both common 
elements of the biblical Near Eastern tra- 
dition and the culture of Arabic speakers 
of the first/seventh century. 


Andrew Rippin 
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Combat see war 


Commandments 


Moral regulations mandated by divine 
decree. The Qur'an does not refer expli- 
citly to the biblical Ten Commandments 
(see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN) or “ten 
words,” and Muslim exegetes have not 
generally tried to find either the Decalogue 
itself or a Muslim equivalent in the text. 
The Quran does speak of tablets (alwah) 
given to Moses (q.v.; Q 7:145f.) but alludes 
to their content only in general terms: 
“And we wrote for him on the tablets of 
everything an admonition (maw iza) and 
exposition (ta/stlan) for everything.” The 
tradition often seems as interested in what 
the tablets were made of (emerald with 
gold writing, according to Mas‘tdi, Muri, 
1, 49; other possibilities include ruby, chrys- 
olite, wood, stone; see Qurtubt, Jami§ vii, 
179) as in what they contained. Otherwise, 
commentators generally see the tablets of 
Q 7:145 as containing a law code of sorts 
(“what [the Israelites, see CHILDREN OF 
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ISRAEL] were commanded to do and forbid- 
den from doing,” Tabart, Tafsi7, ix, 57). 
Some exegetes consider the tablets to have 
contained both statutory rules (ahkam, see 
BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS) and narrative 
material intended to induce obedience 
(q.v.; e.g. Razi, Tafsir, xiv, 193). Wahb b. 
Munabbih (d. 110/728 or 114/732), the Jew- 
ish convert and well-known transmitter of 
“Jewish lore” or Jsra7liyydt, is said to have 
associated the tablets of Q 7:145 with the 
Ten Commandments and gives — without 
identifying it as such — a close paraphrase 
of some of the Decalogue: “[God] wrote: 
Do not associate with me anything of the 
heavens and the earth, for all of that is my 
creation (q.v.; cf. the wording of Exod 20:4, 
on graven images); Do not swear falsely in 
my name, for I will not cleanse the one 
who swears falsely (cf. Exod 20:7 and Deut 
5:11, with the Hebrew 0 yanakkeh [God will 
not acquit, or purify] semantically equiva- 
lent to the Arabic /@ uzakki, “T will not 
cleanse”); and honor your parents” 
(Tabart, Tafsir, ix, 57f.). 

Apart from the tablets of Q 7:145, Moses 
(q.v.) also receives nine “clear signs” (@yat 
bayyinat, see SIGNS) at Q 17:101. From the 
context, this must refer to something other 
than the Ten Commandments and most 
commentators have taken it to mean nine 
miracles performed for the benefit of Pha- 
raoh (q.v.; see also EGypT) and his people, 
spoken of elsewhere at Q 27:12. These are 
traditionally said to have included, among 
other things, the changing of the rod into 
a serpent, Moses’ white hand and the 
plagues (q.v.) of locusts, lice, frogs and 
blood (Tabart, Tafsir, xv, 171; Baydawi, 
Anwar, i, 583; Razi, Tafsir, xxi, 54). How- 
ever, one line of commentary takes these 
“nine clear signs” to refer to nine specific 
legal statutes, some of which are familiar 
from the biblical Decalogue while others 
are foreign to it: Do not associate anything 
with God; do not steal; do not kill anyone 
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(whose blood) God has declared unlawful, 
except with just cause (see MURDER; BLOOD- 
SHED); do not use magic (see MAGIC, PROHI- 
BITION OF); do not take unjust enrichment, 
i.e. usury (q.v.); do not bring an innocent 
person before the ruler (see KINGS AND 
RULERS) so that he may be killed; do not 
slander a chaste woman (see CHASTITY); do 
not flee on the day the army marches (see 
war); and — a matter specifically ad- 
dressed to the Jews (see JEWs AND JUDA- 
1sM) — do not transgress the Sabbath (q.v.). 
Muhammad’s recitation of this list is sup- 
posed to have pleased the two Jews who 
had inquired about the meaning of 
Q 17:101 (Tabart, Tafsir, xv, 172; Tirmidhi, 
Sahih, v, 286, no. 3144) and there are indi- 
cations that Muhammad’s words were un- 
derstood by some to recall the Decalogue. 
In a late collection of hadiths, one com- 
mentator remarks that the Prophet an- 
swered the question about the nine clear 
signs by reciting the Ten Commandments 
(Tabrizi, Mishkat, 1, 62); moreover, the very 
next tradition in this collection gives ten 
commands which the Prophet is supposed 
to have made, some of which link up with 
the list of commandments Muhammad re- 
cited to the two Jews. Finally, the presence 
of the Sabbath command in Muhammad’s 
list is a strong indication that reference to 
the Decalogue is being made here, as that 
particular command is frequently omitted 
in the few Muslim versions of the Ten 
Commandments we have. (‘The command 
has fallen out of Wahb’s partial version 
noted above and it does not appear in 
Tha‘labt, Qisas 180-1; though glossed in a 
Muslim sense, it is present in Ibn Kathir’s 
version, Bidaya, 1, 281. Both al-Tha‘labi and 
Ibn Kathir explicitly identify their text 
with the “ten words,” al-‘ashar al-kalimat, cf. 
the ‘aseret haddevarim of Deut 10:4). 

From the exegesis of Q 7:145 and 17:101, it 
would not seem that early Muslims had a 
precise notion of the biblical Decalogue or 
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that they tried very hard to discern its pres- 
ence in the Quran, even if some did make 
that effort. Elsewhere, the Qur’an offers a 
coherent list of precepts and prohibitions 
which a few Western scholars have taken 
to be an incomplete version of the Ten 
Commandments (M. Seale, Quran, 74f,; 

T. Hughes, Dictionary, s.v. commandments). 
The list appears at Q 17:22-39 and an ab- 
breviated version can be found at Q 6:151-3: 


Set not up with God another god... 

The Lord (q.v.) has decreed that you shall 
not serve any but him... 

And [that you] be good to your parents... 
Give the kinsman (see KINSHIP) his right, 
and the needy, and the wayfarer; and never 
squander... 

Slay not your children (q.v.) for fear (q.v.) of 
poverty... 

Approach not fornication (zind)... 

Slay not the soul (q.v.) God has forbidden, 
except by right... 

Do not approach the property (q.v.) of the 
orphan (see ORPHANS) save in the fairest 
manner... 

Fill up the measure when you measure, 
and weigh with the straight balance... 
Pursue not what you have no knowledge 
of; the hearing, the sight, the heart (q.v.)... 
Walk not in the earth (q.v.) exultantly... 


Much of this does indeed parallel the bib- 
lical Decalogue. The first two echo Exodus 
20:3f., where graven images and other 
gods are prohibited (see IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS; IDOLS AND IMAGES); the third 
parallels Exodus 20:12; the sixth parallels, 
but is somewhat broader than, the biblical 
prohibition of adultery since the Arabic 
zind is understood to apply to all kinds of 
sexual misconduct (see ADULTERY AND 
FORNIGATION; SEX AND SEXUALITY); the 
seventh recalls the Decalogue’s prohibition 
of murder (q.v.; Exod 20:13), although it is 
much less unequivocal, and goes on to 
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allow the Arabian /ex ¢alionis. For other 
parts of this passage, parallels can be sup- 
plied from elsewhere in the Pentateuch: the 
ninth, for example, concerning weights 
and measures (q.v.), which echoes Leviticus 
19:35. There are also divergences where 
biblical parallels are harder to find, as in 
the case of the fifth command prohibiting 
infanticide (q.v.). 

None of this, however, amounts to very 
much: Commands such as these are the 
common stock of ethical monotheism and 
their collective grouping here need not 
suggest a failed qur’anic attempt to appro- 
priate the biblical Decalogue. It is not clear 
what particular importance the Qur’an 
attaches to this list, although it is interesting 
to note that the abbreviated version in the 
sixth siira is juxtaposed with a reference to 
Mosaic revelation. Although Muslim com- 
mentators have not generally connected 
the list with the Ten Commandments, Ibn 
‘Abbas (d. ca. 67-8/686-8) is said to have 
referred to Q 6:151f. as the “essence of 
scripture” (wmm al-kitab, Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 
ii, 178), and Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373) re- 
marks, after giving a rare Muslim transla- 
tion of much of the biblical Decalogue, 
that many consider the content of the “ten 
words” to be present in these verses from 
the sixth stira (Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 1, 281). 
W. Brinner has argued that Q 17:22-39 and 
6:151-3 represent less an incomplete Deca- 
logue than a uniquely Muslim code of 
ethics (see ETHICS IN THE QUR'AN), albeit one 
perhaps shaped by a desire to rival Moses. 
The presence of this code in the seven- 
teenth stira may locate it, according to 
Brinner, in the context of Muhammad’s 
divine ascension (mi ‘raj, see ASCENSION), tra- 
ditionally associated with the first verse of 
this stra if not explicitly mentioned in the 
Qur’an. Just as Moses received the tablets 
while in the immediate presence of God, 
so too Muhammad’s commandments 


might be seen as the product of a similar 
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experience, as the juxtaposition of Mu- 
hammad’s code with Mosaic revelation 

(Q 6:155) might suggest (W. Brinner, Islamic 
decalogue, 73-5, 81). Such a conclusion 
must remain speculative since neither the 
Quran nor tradition unambiguously asso- 
ciates these verses with the Ten Command- 
ments and the connection between the 
divine ascension and the seventeenth stira 
is likely to be secondary. See also LAw AND 
THE QUR'AN; LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL. 


Keith Lewinstein 
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Community and Society in the 


Qur'an 


It is noteworthy that the Qur'an, as Islam’s 
preeminent source of information about 
God, is also the tradition’s definitive guide 
to what constitutes a godly community 

and society, in both theory and practice. 
Although the Quran’s discourse on social 
dimensions of human existence is intended 


principally for guidance, inspiration and 
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regulation of Muslims in the service of God, 


there is also an abundance of information 
on a diverse range of human groupings 
viewed from a religious perspective. 

The Qur'an is not a textbook that expli- 
cates the sociology of ancient Arabia (see 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QURAN); that 
must be constructed from a wide variety of 
sources, including the Qur'an. An exten- 
sive modern literature has been devoted 
to that task since the appearance of W. 
Robertson Smith’s Ainship and marriage 
in early Arabia in 1885. Scholarship has 
ranged widely, embracing both ancient 
Arabia (e.g. H. Lammens, L’Arabie ocetden- 
tale and B. Fares, L’honneur chez les Arabes) 
and more recent Middle Eastern tribal 
societies (e.g. T! Ashkenazi’s analytical es- 
say, La tribu arabe). For an extensive list- 
ing of sources and studies, see the articles 
“al-‘Arab,” “Badawi” (Bedouin, pastoral 
nomads), “Kabila” (tribe), and “Nasab” 
(genealogy) in zz’. A relatively recent, com- 
prehensive study, embracing the qur’anic 
period and early Islamic history, is R. al- 
Sayyid, Mafahim al-jama ‘at fi |-Islam (con- 
cepts of human groups in Islam). See also 


ARABS; BEDOUIN; KINSHIP; TRIBES AND CLANS. 


The ancient Arabian context of qur anic 

religio-communal ideas and institutions 
A stimulating and influential older study, 
with special reference to early Islam, is 
W.M. Watt’s Muhammad at Mecca (1953) and 
a sequel Muhammad at Medina (1956) which 
provides detailed analyses of the Arabian 
tribes and clans that figured in the forma- 
tive phases of the Muslim community’s 
(umma) development. The birth of Islam as 
a new socio-religious system, unprece- 
dented in some ways yet peculiarly and 
effectively adapted to the existing social 
and value system of the Hijaz, is addressed 
within the context of a theory of “tribal 


humanism” (Muhammad at Mecca, 24f.). 
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This was, in Watt’s view, the effective value 
system, really a functional religion, signifi- 
cantly advanced beyond the old cults of 
veneration of trees, sacred stones and 
springs, with an extensive and diverse pan- 
theon (see SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN 
PRE-ISLAMIC). Tribal humanism, focusing 
on social and economic matters far more 
than transcendent spiritual concerns, was 
itself also in decline by the time of Mu- 
hammad. Its character can best be dis- 
cerned in the poetry of those times which 
witnesses to a strong veneration of tribal 
heritages, a fiercely defended sense of 
honor, bravery in combat and generosity 
of a sometimes prodigal character. The 
tribe with its kinship subdivisions was the 
main focus of values rather than the indi- 
vidual, tribal unity and survival being the 
greatest good. There is little if any aware- 
ness of the possibility of a personal after- 
life and this fact becomes a key element in 
the Qur’an’s challenge to the old Arabian 
worldview, with its fatalistic resignation 
(see FATE) and materialistic emphasis, de- 
nounced frequently by the Qur’an as pre- 
ferring the life of this world (hayat al-dunya, 
e.g. Q 2:86; 9:38; 16:107) over the afterlife 
(al-akhira, see HEAVEN and HELL). 
According to Watt (as summarized in his 
more recent work, Muhammad’s Mecca, 
1988, 15-25), the Arabian tribal system at 
the time of Muhammad was organized 
principally in the male line (see PATRIAR- 
cuy). Kinship of a matrilineal type had 
earlier been known also in Medina (q.v.). 
Q 25:54 speaks of God having created 
humankind from water (q.v.; see CREA- 
TION), then establishing relationships both 
of consanguinity (nasab) and by marriage 
or affinity (sthr) which latter may possibly 
also refer to matrilineality, according to al- 
Baydawt's commentary (Anwar, ad loc.). 
The Qur'an also says (Q 49:13) that God 


created all humankind from one male and 
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female couple and made them into nations 
(shu%b) and tribes (qabail) so that they 
might know each other. 

Tribes were subdivided into clans which 
contained families (see FAMILY), but accord- 
ing to Watt (duhammad’s Mecca, 16; also F. 
Donner, see below) the highly elaborated 
and differentiated definitions of ancient 
Arabian tribal kinship were largely a later 
development. During Muhammad's time a 
kinship group was most often referred to as 
“the sons of” (bani) a certain tribal figure. 
The word gawm occurs very often in the 
Quran with the general meaning of “peo- 
ple.” Little can be learned from the Qur'an 
about the specifics of tribal organization 
and structure. Watt points out the word 
mala’, a collective term for the leading 
males of a tribe and, in the Qur'an, it 
sometimes connotes a council or assembly 
(e.g. Q 10:75 for Pharaoh’s [q.v.] mala’, 

Q 27:29 for the Queen of Sheba’s [see 
BILQIS], Q 2:246 for the Children of Israel’s 
[q.v.] “chiefs” as Yusuf ‘Ali renders the 
term in his translation of the Qur'an). The 
Qur’an also speaks of al-mala’ al-a la 

(Q 37:8; 38:69), an “exalted assembly” of 
angels (see couRT). Mecca (q.v.) apparently 
had a mala’ comprised of clan representa- 
tives, mentioned in Q 38:6 as Muhammad’s 
opposition (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 

Leadership of a tribe was in the hands of 
a sayyid or “chief,” a term not found in the 
Quran in this precise sense. A tribal chief 
was in no sense an autocratic ruler or he- 
reditary monarch but a first among equals, 
respected for experience, character, good 
judgment, courage, hospitality and wisdom 
as well as the ability to provide protection. 
This last virtue Watt considers to be the 
most important aspect of pre-Islamic Ara- 
bian tribal life (Muhammaa’s Mecca, 17-20). 
Protection included the law of retaliation 
(lex talionis), where an injury or killing in 


one kinship group was answered in kind by 
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the other group. This is supported by the 
Qur’an, when it repeats the Mosaic law 

(Q 5:45) of “life for life, eye for eye, nose for 
nose, ear for ear, tooth for tooth and 
wounds equal for equal” and when it sets 
forth a guide for Muslims (Q 2:178f.) 

which is similar and also provides, as in 
ancient Israel, an opportunity for remission 
through a just compensation known as 
blood money (diya, see BLOOD MONEY). Kill- 
ing people outside of one’s group was not 
necessarily considered wrong per se but it 
could bring a most costly and bloody retal- 
lation (q.v.; See MURDER; BLOODSHED). What 
is more, both warfare (harb) and raiding 
(ghazw) had clearly understood rules and 
worked within the social system (see WAR; 
BATTLES AND EXPEDITIONS). War was the 
norm in pre-Islamic Arabia but it became 
unlawful under Islam for Muslims to shed 
their co-religionists’ blood. Yet holy war 
(jihad, q.v.) was permitted, indeed encour- 
aged under certain circumstances in order 
to defend the Muslims as well as to extend 
the territories to be governed by Islamic 
principles. War between Muslims and non- 
Muslims was to become a permanent state 
of affairs but governed by the principles 
and practices of Islamic law (sharia) with 
respect to the treatment of prisoners 

(see CAPTIVES) and other matters (see M. 
Khadduri, War and peace). 

People not belonging by blood to a pro- 
tecting tribal structure could often find 
protection (q.v.) by attaching themselves to 
a powerful group in a protected neighbor 
(jar) relationship. The Quran speaks of 
this arrangement in various ways: It re- 
gards good done toward both the distant 
and unknown as well as the near and inti- 
mate neighbor as meritorious (Q 4:36); it 
reveals that whereas God protects (yujtru) 
all things, he is himself unprotected (/a 

yugaru ‘alayhi, Q 23:88); and it advises that 


seeking protection from God is far more 
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secure than relying on the material world 
even if there is no evidence beyond belief 
and trust in him (Q 67:28-9; see TRUST AND 
PATIENCE). Expressions in a new light of an 
old Arabian protection option did much to 
promote the idea of a Muslim community, 
an umma, that would far exceed tribal affili- 
ation in benefits bestowed. 

Watt adds (Muhammad’s Mecca, 19) that a 
more common notion of protective affilia- 
tion was that of friend or protector (wali, 
pl. awliya), terms that occur frequently in 
the Qur'an. The word wali may apply to 
either the one protected or the protector as 
patron or guardian (see CLIENTS AND 
CLIENTAGE). Q 3:68 states that “God is the 
protector (walt) to those who believe” while 
Q 10:62-4 asserts “Truly, the friends (azw- 
liya’) of God, no fear will be on them, nor 
shall they be sorrowful; those who believe 
and are god-fearing for them is good news, 
in the life of this world and in the here- 
after.” The helpless individual in ancient 
Arabian society could seek protection from 
a human group of higher status whereas 
Islam raised that paradigm to a theological 
level by providing membership in a com- 
munity that itself received protection from 
the highest authority. Because the Qur'an 
was able to express old ideas and to refor- 
mulate customs in new and appealing 
ways, Islam gained additional authenticity 
while preserving much of the old values 
and security. And, for example, the qur- 
’anic teaching on wali-hood would have far 
reaching effects in the elaboration of later 
Islamic ideas about human interpersonal 
and inter-group relations no less than 
divine-human relations, particularly in 
Sift confraternities (see SUFISM AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

Yet even though Islam could claim a 
larger authority than the traditional tribal 
system for the ordering and regulation of 
community life, the old system was by no 
means simply abandoned. Rather it was 
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incorporated into the larger complex of 
Muslim community life by means of what 
Fred M. Donner calls “genealogical legiti- 
mation” (Narratives, 104-11), an ancient 
practice in the Near East. And although 
the Qur'an rejects claims that the super- 
iority of people is based on their kinship 
affiation, in post-quranic times there 
developed a well-elaborated science of 
genealogy, as has been mentioned. Donner 
sees at the base of this a strong commit- 
ment by the dominant Arabs, however they 
were defined, to preserving hegemonic 
control in the early empire over the subject 
peoples of other ethnic-linguistic groups. 
Arab tribal legitimation became stronger, 
not weaker, as other peoples embraced 
Islam and questioned the Arab suzerainty. 
“Arabians were able to respond that their 
rule was legitimate because, as the people 
to whom the Prophet had been sent and in 
whose language the Qur'an had been re- 
vealed, they were the rightful heirs of the 
Prophet, whose mission was, after all, uni- 
versal” (ibid., 109). Further, Donner’s anal- 
ysis of the sources for early Islamic history 
includes attention to what he calls “themes 
of hegemony” (ibid., 174-82) whereby Mus- 
lim conquerors, leaders and claimants to 
leadership came to control not only non- 
Muslims but fellow Muslims as well. A ma- 
jor issue was fitna, variously translated as 
temptation or sedition, within the Muslim 
community itself and the ways in which 
various groups and interests justified them- 
selves politically as fit to rule. In other 
words, war was not simply a matter of 
conflict between insiders and outsiders, 
Muslims and non-Muslims; increasingly, it 
became an intra-communal phenomenon 
with fateful consequences. Though the 
Quran provides general principles for Is- 
lamic community life, history itself posed 
the greatest challenges to these ideals of 
harmony and cooperation. See POLITICS 
AND THE QUR’AN. 
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Donner’s contribution to our understand- 
ing of the beginnings of Islamic historical 
writing includes a useful treatment of 
“themes of community” (Narratives, ch. 6) 
in which he traces the wmma idea from its 
qur’anic context and relates it closely to 
another theme that he calls prophecy 
(nubuwwa, Narratives, ch. 5; see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD). Although Donner sees 
the centrality of the qur’anic message in 
the Prophet’s development as both prophet 
and community leader or shaper, he also 
combines many other aspects of the com- 
plex history in a coherent manner. Thus, in 
addition to Muhammad’s establishment of 
social and ritual practices which were foun- 
dational, Donner includes consideration of 
how the cult of the community was rou- 
tinized over time and administered in a 
larger context of government and taxation 
(q.v.). Donner’s approach is important for 
its attention to the diverse historical sources, 
of which the Quran is but one, however 
fundamental. He makes clear that one can- 
not arrive at a full understanding of com- 
munity and society in the age of the Qur- 
’an and in the aftermath of the umma’s 
founding from the Qur’an alone. 

A richly documented study of the evolu- 
tion of ideas about community and society 
since the pre-Islamic period in the Arabian 
peninsula is Ridwan al-Sayyid’s al-Umma 
wa-l-yjama‘a wa-l-sulta. Divasat fr |-fikr al-siyast 
l-‘arabi l-tslami (The umma, the community 
and political authority. Studies in Islamic 
Arab political thought). Drawing upon 
modern scholarship as well as traditional 
sources about Arabian religion and society 
before Islam, the author proceeds to dem- 
onstrate the novelty of the Islamic umma 
as a universal community intended to 
unite humankind in a system of common 
belief and action. The work is an absorb- 
ing example of a theologically informed 
sociology that utilizes not only the Qur'an 
and other contemporary documents but 
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also hadith, qur’anic interpretation (¢a/s7r), 
poetry (see POETRY AND POETS), history, 
prophetic biography (stra, see SIRA AND 
THE QURAN) as well as qur’anic sciences 
(see TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR- 
*ANIC STUDY) in addition to commentary 
(e.g. asbab al-nuzul and nasikh wa-mansiukh 
discussions; see OCCASIONS OF REVELA- 
TION; ABROGATION) to show how the umma 
evolved over time into a multi-dimensional, 
charismatic community. 

It has been important to situate the Qur- 
’an within its larger historical, social, cul- 
tural, linguistic and religious contexts — 
which can only be suggested here — before 
turning to an exploration and survey of its 
complex, evolving discourse on society and 
community throughout the period of Mu- 
hammad’s prophetic vocation. The re- 
mainder of this article focuses principally 
upon the contents of the Quran itself with 
respect to this subject. 


Religio-communal terms and tdeas in the 

Quran: umma 
The idea of Islamic community is based 
definitively, if not exclusively, on the qur- 
*anic meanings of the ancient Semitic root 
that produced the Arabic word umma (pl. 
umam). Umma possibly derives ultimately 
from the Akkadian wmmatu (Jeffery, For. vo- 
cab., 69) or from the Hebrew umma or the 
Aramean umetha (Horovitz, Jewish proper 
names, 190). In the Qur'an, umma most of- 
ten means a human religious community 
although additional meanings include: any 
traditional value or belief system (Q 43:22, 
23); a tribe or subgroup (Q 7:164; 28:32); a 
fixed term or time (Q 11:8; 12:45); a para- 
gon or exemplar (see below in connection 
with Abraham in Q 16:20); and genera of 
animals (Q 6:38; see ANIMAL LIFE). This last 
is far-reaching in its moral and ecological 
implications, for animals and birds form 
“ummas like unto you” (see NATURAL WORLD 
AND THE QUR’AN). 
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The term wmma occurs in both Meccan 
and Medinan passages a total of 62 times 
(including 15 plurals). The term first occurs 
in Noldeke’s (eg) second Meccan period 
where it refers to wmmas either before or 
concurrent with the Qur’an’s revelation 
(see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). The 
most numerous occurrences are in Nol- 
deke’s third Meccan period. The term has 
a variety of references before it comes to 
designate, more or less exclusively by the 
Medinan period, a fledgling Muslim com- 
munity under Muhammad’s guidance after 
the Muslim wmma as both a religious and 
political entity had been established there 
(see MEDINA). 

Q 2:128 speaks of an umma muslima, a 
community submitting to God; Q 2:213 
refers to an umma wahida, meaning human- 
kind as an archetypal “single community” 
or a specific unified community (Q 21:92); 
and 2:143 identifies the believers in the qur- 
’anic message as an wmma wasatan, a “mid- 
most community,” properly balanced and 
standing as a kind of model among other 
communities in relation to God. ‘To every 
umma has been given a prophetic messen- 
ger (Q 10:47; See MESSENGER) preaching both 
good news (q.v.) and warnings (see WARN- 
ING). And every umma has been provided by 
God with a ritual system (mansak) to ob- 
serve (Q 22:67; see RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN). 

Although nowhere does the Qur’an ex- 
plicitly state this, it is not inaccurate to as- 
sert that the Muslim wmma is seen in Islam’s 
scripture as the “qur’anic umma.” The 
word al-kitab, meaning the scripture or 
book (q.v.), is frequently associated with 
religious communities such as the Jews, 
Christians and Muslims (see PEOPLE OF THE 
Book). When fitab is used in connection 
with the Muslims it generally means the 
Quran, as in Q 2:2-4: “This is the book 
(kitab); in it is guidance sure, without 
doubt, to those who fear God... who be- 
lieve in the revelation (see REVELATION AND 
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INSPIRATION) sent to you [Muhammad], 
and sent before your time, and they are 
certain of the hereafter.” In Q 32:3 the 
book is designated as a message for those 
who had not previously received admon- 
ishment, namely the pagan Arabs (cf. 

Q 36:2-6 where quran replaces kitab). And 
in Q 42:7 an Arabic Qur'an is declared to 
have been inspired in order to warn the 
“mother of cities,” Mecca (q.v.). There 
have been and continue to be other entities 
known as ummas, but by the end of the 
Quran’s revelatory stages the term refers 
definitively, if not exclusively, to the Mus- 
lims as just stated. (Further consideration 
of umma will be given as it relates to other 
terms and concepts, but for a more exten- 
sive survey see F. Denny, ‘The meaning of 
ummah.) Still, the qur’anic concept of umma 
as it described the actual human groupings 
of the early Islamic generations should not 
be overemphasized. According to J. van 
Ess, “the umma-concept, which today has 
become so highly esteemed, hardly played 
a role”; tribal and partisan associations 


were far more prominent (76, i, 17). 


Other prominent religio-communal terms and 

concepts in the Quran 
Although the wmma idea is the most fully 
developed qur’anic concept of the commu- 
nity as applied to Muslims, other terms 
and concepts are also significant, both in 
themselves and as part of a comprehensive 
quranic framework of socio-communal 
meaning. There seems to be a category for 
every type of individual and community in 
the Qur’an’s view and these categories 
present a broad range of values from ex- 
emplary religio-moral qualities to disap- 


proved and condemned characteristics. 


Hanif (pl. hunafa’) 
An example of the first is the type of ge- 
neric monotheist — being neither Jew 
nor Christian — identified by the Qur'an 
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as hanif (q.v.). Although there is consider- 
able scholarly literature about the origins 
and meanings of the word hanifin the 
Semitic languages (see F. Denny, Religio- 
communal), the Qur'an employs the term 
twelve times in late Meccan and Medinan 
passages with distinctive emphases. Ten of 
the occurrences are in the singular, of 
which eight refer to Abraham (q.v.). Of 
these eight, five also contain the term milla, 
commonly translated as religion (Q 2:135; 
3:95} 4:125; 6:161; 16:123) and one 
(Q 16:120) includes umma. All of the twelve 
passages but one (Q 4:125) directly contrast 
idolater (mushrik) and hanif'as opposites. So 
one finds in the Qur'an, apart from the 
traditional monotheisms of Judaism and 
Christianity, an ideal of an Abrahamic ur- 
monotheism, as it were, that precedes them 
as a paradigm of what God intends as reli- 
gion for his human creatures. Q 3:67 states: 
“Abraham was neither a Jew nor a Chris- 
tian; but he was a hanif, a muslim and was 
not of the mushriks”; (see IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). 
Hanif is not strictly a term denoting com- 
munity but it does stipulate what the Is- 
lamic wmma is meant to embody and from 
where it should draw its inspiration: not 
from the older monotheistic siblings men- 
tioned but from Abraham and his commu- 
nity at the beginning of authentic religion. 
Abraham was both a hanif'and an umma. 
The latter application seems somewhat 
strange so that instead of thinking of the 
patriarch as a community to himself, some 
have suggested that umma in Q 16:120 
either has an eponymous meaning or 
means paragon of virtue as Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi (d. 606/1210) speculated in his 
commentary (Tafsir, ad loc.). 


Milla (pi. milal) 
This word is clearly a religio-communal 
term, most often related to Abraham, as in 


the phrase muillat Ibrahim (e.g. Q 21130; 3:95; 
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4:125; 6:161). Milla is a loan-word from 
Aramaic and in the Qur'an a synonym for 
the Persian-derived din (Noldeke, i, 20 n. 2). 
Although milla and umma overlap in their 
meanings to some extent, the former is a 
much more restricted term referring to any 
religion and, by extension, to its commu- 
nity but without defining or representing a 
tradition theologically or ethically. A milla 
simply zs whereas the umma, in the sense of 
the Muslim community, becomes an histori- 
cally particular community through faith 
(q.v.), responses to challenges (see TRIAL) 
and maturation. When the Qur’an declares 
in Q 109 “The Unbelievers” (Strat al- 
Kafirtin): “To you your religion and to me 
my religion,” (lakum dinukum wa-liya din, 

Q 109:6) it could just as well have used milla 
as din. W.C. Smith has wondered if milla 
“4s not the only word in any language or 
culture that designates a specific and trans- 
ferable religion, one as distinct from others, 
and nothing else” (The meaning and end of 
religion, 294). Of course, that the Qur'an 
could employ terms such as milla, with the 
assumption that they would be understood 
by the first hearers, implies that the Hijazi 
Arabs shared fully in the general Semitic 
worldview that featured close relations be- 
tween religions and communities, between 
ethics and society in a pluralistic framework 
(see ETHICS IN THE QUR'AN; THEOLOGY AND 
THE QURAN). The qur’anic message, though 
it sets forth absolute truth as it sees it, nev- 
ertheless also defines the rest of the world 
in terms of a range of options that assume 
close relationships between religious 
commitments — whether traditional and 
inherited or confessional (in the philoso- 
pher Karl Jaspers’ sense) and thus change- 


able — and socio-communal groupings. 


Submitters and beltevers constitute the Muslim 
umma 
Arabic plural forms for human groups con- 
stitute much of the Qur’an’s categories of 
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society and community. Two of the most 
frequently encountered terms also are pi- 
votal for the Islamic religion: muslimin and 
mu 'miniin, submitters (i.e. Muslims) and be- 
lievers, those who have faith (aman). The 
two terms occur frequently, although per- 
haps surprisingly “believers” occurs five 
times as frequently (ca. 200 times) as “sub- 
mitters” (ca. 40). Faith (¢man) is a weightier 
concept than submission (islam) both 
throughout the Qur’an and in the devel- 
oped Muslim theological tradition (see 
FAITH; ISLAM). 

Only rarely does umma occur in close 
conjunction with zslam, iman, muslim or 
mu ‘min. However, when it does it is a signi- 
ficant passage as in Q 3:110: “You are the 
best umma that has been raised up for hu- 
manity. You enjoin right conduct and for- 
bid indecency; and you believe (tu minina) 
in God. And if the People of the Book 
had believed (law amana), it had been bet- 
ter for them. There are believers (mu ‘minin) 
among them but most of them are wicked 
transgressors.” ‘This passage appears to say 
that being a nominal Jew or Christian is 
not sufficient to be acceptable to God; one 
must also be a believer. Q 3:113-4 states 
that “of the People of the Book there is an 
upright group (umma qaima)... [who] be- 
lieve in God and the last day [see apoc- 
ALYPSE; LAST JUDGMENT]... they are in the 
ranks of the righteous (wa-ula tka min al- 
salthin).” This seems to be just as true of 
Muslims who without faith are under- 
stood to be merely submitters and at an 
inferior level of spiritual awareness and 
development. 

The occurrences of umma along with ref- 
erences to faith and submission are gener- 
ally found in the most highly developed 
instances of umma, those in Medinan pas- 
sages when it refers to the Muslims exclu- 
sively. For example, Q 3:102-4 states, “O 
you who believe, fear God as he should be 
feared, and do not die except as muslimiin. 
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And hold fast together to the rope of God 
(habl Allah), and do not become divided 
among yourselves.... Let there arise from 
you a community (umma) inviting to all that 
is good, enjoining what is right and forbid- 
ding what is wrong. ‘Those, they are the 
prosperers.” Islam’s legendary sense of 
strong community loyalty and solidarity 
may be seen in its qur’anic iteration in pas- 
sages such as this. A similar passage 

(Q 2:256), that addresses the individual as 
much as the group, speaks of “the strong- 
est handhold” (al-‘urwa al-wuthqa), which is 
available to those who avoid evil and be- 
lieve in God. It should be recalled that 
throughout the Qur’an’s discourse on com- 
munity the emphasis is not on community 
as such; the ancient Arab world did not 
lack understanding and appreciation of 
strong social and communal networks. The 
important thing is the Qur’an’s consistent 
pattern of linking community with belief 
and morals within a monotheistic para- 
digm. This was one of the principal ap- 
peals of the new religion to tribal as well as 
town folk who already placed such a high 
value on kinship and covenants. 

Watt has compared the Medinan Muslim 
umma to a kind of tribe that was based not 
on blood but on a common faith (Muham- 
mad at Medina, 239). The new order did not 
discard kinship relations; rather it placed 
them within the larger circle of loyalties 
and affiliations brought by Islam. Just as 
the Qur’an appealed to its first hearers 
because of its excellence in Arabic ex- 
pression so also there appears to have 
been an elective affinity between its socio- 
communal emphases and the Arabs’ own 
strong community-mindedness, albeit at 
different levels. The “pattern-maintenance 
system,” to borrow the sociologist Talcott 
Parsons’ useful concept, of Arabian society 
and kinship was to be enhanced by that of 
the qur’anic vision of submission, belief, 
obedience (q.v.) and solidarity within the 
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umma. It is worth noting here that, accord- 
ing to Watt at least, the term wmma appar- 
ently did not dominate the discourse on 
Muslim community to the end of the Me- 
dinan period for, after Mecca was incor- 
porated, other terms, both non-qur’anic 
and qur’anic, such as, respectively, jamd‘a 
and hizb Allah (party of God) took its place 
in extra-qur anic documents and treaties 
(Muhammad at Medina, 247). 

The important contemporary, extra- 
qur’anic document known as the Constitu- 
tion of Medina uses the term wmma but 
with a somewhat different meaning from 
that of the Qur’an — moving in the direc- 
tion of a political confederation more than 
a single community united by a common 
creed (see GREEDS). There is a diverse mod- 
ern scholarly literature on this document 
that is fairly summarized by R. Stephen 
Humphreys in his /slamie history. A framework 
Jor inquiry (92-8). 

Faith as a higher value than submission 
may also be seen in a dramatic passage 
(Q 49:14-5) where desert Bedouin declared 
to Muhammad: “‘We believe (amanna).’ 
Say [Muhammad], unto them, “You do 
not believe yet.’ Say rather, “We have sub- 
mitted (aslamna), for faith (tman) has not 
yet entered your hearts’... The believers 
(mu ‘minin) are those who believe in God 
and his apostle [Muhammad], and after- 
wards never doubt, but struggle with their 
wealth and their lives in the way of God, 
such are the sincere ones.” Passages like 
this may mislead one into imagining that 
submission (islam) is not such a profound 
matter in the Qur'an after all. It clearly is, 
but it must be understood in relation to 
other things. Submission is the crucial 
gateway to the service of God, without 
which faith would not be possible; humans 
themselves are capable of submitting ac- 
cording to their own will and power where- 
as faith is bestowed as a grace (q.v.) later 
on. As T. Izutsu has expressed the matter, 
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“surrender, far from being, as is suggested 
by [Q 49:14]..., a lukewarm and superficial 
sort of belief, or the first stumbling step in 
the faith, is the very foundation on which 
the whole religion of Islam is based” (Con- 
cepts, 190-1). Faith and submission are often 
coupled and placed as opposites to other 
terms such as unbelievers (kGfiriin), idola- 
ters (mushrikiin) and sinners (mujrimin). The 
last group are often spoken of as a sinful 
people (gawm, e.g. Q 6:14.73; 15:58; see also 


BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; SIN AND CRIME). 


Servants (ibad) of God 
When the most important dimension of 
individual and group identity and values 
is religion, it is not surprising that funda- 
mental distinctions will be made between 
insider and outsider, brother (see BROTHER 
AND BROTHERHOOD) and other. The striking 
early Meccan siira, Q 109 “The Unbeliev- 
ers” (Strat al-Kafiriin) reveals the tension 
among Muhammad’s contemporaries that 
was brought by the preaching of Islamic 
monotheism. This brief, vital stira is a tour- 
de-force focusing on the Arabic root letters 
-b-d, from which are derived the terms for 
worship of and service to God: ‘abd, slave 
or servant of God, %bada, worship and 
‘ibad, servants, especially of God. The ac- 
tive verbal form of the root applies in the 
sara both to Muslims and to disbelievers, 
as both are viewed as serving some supe- 
rior power. The Muslims serve God 
whereas the disbelievers serve, according 
to classical commentary, idols and are thus 
mushriks as well as disbelievers (kafiruin). The 
terse ending of Q 109 sharply distinguishes 
the speaker’s community, the Muslims, and 
the opposition’s, which according to the 
commentaries, is devoted to disbelief (ku/r) 
or idolatry (shirk): “Say: O unbelievers, I 
serve not what you serve and you are not 
serving what I serve, nor will I serve what 
you have served, neither will you serve 
what I serve. ‘To you your religion (din) and 
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to me my religion.” Although the qur’anic 
use of the “b-d root generally refers to wor- 
ship of and service to God, this early stira 
shows how it can be neutral as well, refer- 
ring to the worship of anything. 

The servant of God is not a passive 
adorer; active exertion is a key aspect of 
this status. There is a strong sense of work 
involved, in a manner that parallels the 
Jewish idea of worship (avoda), a Semitic 
parallel that also means service. A Chris- 
tian parallel is the medieval Benedictine 
monastic expression, the work of God 
(opus dei), meaning the Divine Office of 
daily prayers and worship as the primary 
task of monks and nuns. ‘The Qur’an de- 
clares that the “servants of the Merciful 
are those who walk humbly on the earth, 
and when the ignorant address them say, 
‘Peace.’ Who spend the night (in prayer), 
prostrate and standing” (Q 25:63-4; see 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION). Clearly, the 
quranic idea of true religion is strongly in- 
vested in service, in “work” for God in 
ways parallel to Islam’s older, cognate tra- 
ditions of Judaism and Christianity (see 


WORK; SERVANT; WORSHIP; PRAYER). 


Excursus: Concerning category formation in the 

Quran 
It is all too easy for western readers of the 
Quran and other Arabic texts to fall into 
the practice of reifying dynamic, verbal ex- 
pressions such as islam, iman, muslim, mu ‘min, 
shirk, mushrik and their human plural forms. 
Stated differently, it would be a distortion 
to consider muslimin, mu’miniin, mushrikin, 
mujrimin (“sinners”) and so forth as rigid, 
unchangeable categories of human associ- 
ation based on this or that virtue or offense 
(see VIRTUES AND VICES; BOUNDARIES AND 
PRECEPTS). Nor do words like islam, tman, 
shirk and kufr refer to static abstractions; 
they are essentially active and engaged. 

Although it is true that the Qur'an views 

human groups according to their degree 
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of religion and/or impiety, generally the 
message also regards human beings as 
capable of repentance (see REPENTANCE 
AND PENANCE) and conversion (q.v.) to the 
“straight path” of Islam (see PATH OR WAY 
[oF Gop]). So, to denominate people as 
fated to sin or deceit or falsehood, at least 
in the present, is generally un-qur’anic if it 
means there is no hope (q.v.) of deliverance 
(q.v.) or, to be more idiomatically qur’anic, 
no hope of success or prosperity (falah). 
Although the noun falah does not occur in 
the Qur'an, it appeared early on in Islamic 
history in the clause of the call to prayer: 
“Hasten to success” (hayy ‘ala l-falah, see 
PRAYER FORMULAS). Verbal forms derived 
from the Arabic root letters /-/-h, as well as 
the human plural al-mu/lihin, the success- 
ful, do appear in strong ways, as in the fre- 
quently recalled Q 2:1-5, where those who 
fear God, believe in the unseen (see HIDDEN 
AND THE HIDDEN), persist in prayer, share 
their wealth (q.v.) with others, believe in 
divine revelation, and anticipate the here- 
after will be considered to be “on true 
guidance from their Lord, and it is these 
who will be successful (humu l-muflihin).” 
Hence human groupings as described in 
ethical and spiritual terms are not rigid, 
unchanging realities in principal. Of 
course, the Qur'an frequently presents its 
teachings through reference to historical 
groups whose fate was already sealed. 
Sometimes such groups saw the error of 
their ways, repented, and were forgiven 
and set on a new course (see FORGIVENESS). 
An example is when Moses’ (q.v.) followers 
repented of their sin of creating and wor- 
shipping the graven image of a calf 
(Q 7:152-5; see GALF OF GOLD). At other 
times, groups fell into error (q.v.) from 
which they did not recover, as was the case 
of the people of certain unnamed towns in 
Q 7:94-102 who failed to heed God’s wrath 
(see ANGER) after they were warned. “Did 
they feel secure against the trickery (makr) 
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of God? But no one feels safe from God’s 
stratagem (makr) except a people who have 
utterly lost their bearings (al-qawm al- 
khasiriin)”’ (Q 7:99; see also PUNISHMENT 
STORIES). 

Those who are saved and those who lose 
out from previous generations do not re- 
ceive their recompenses because they are 
urban, or rural, or Jews, or Christians, or 
foreigners; they are judged according to 
their dispositions and behavior. The qur- 
*anic denomination of significant human 
groups, in the religious and moral senses, 
usually pertains to faith and righteousness 
or their absence. This universality of theo- 
logical and moral vision has been funda- 
mental in enabling Islam to be a world reli- 
gion transcending social, cultural, political 
and regional boundaries. The umma ideal is 
thus global in both its intent and scope. 
(See F Donner, Narratwes, 141-6, for a clas- 
sification of historiographical themes cru- 
cial for understanding the early Muslim 
community’s “collective vision of the past” 
and how these enabled Muslims to make 


sense of their experience.) 


The ideal of a unified umma and the People of 

the Book 
Humankind were one wmma but then they 
went in different directions and split up 
(Q 2:213). From a somewhat different slant, 
the Qur'an states that God could have 
created a unified umma but declined that 
option so that people might be tested and 
find their own way as morally accountable 
beings (Q 5:48; see FREEDOM AND PREDES- 
TINATION). A single wmma of humankind 
would have included both unbelievers and 
believers, the bad and the righteous 
(Q 43:33). The Quran does not equate 
humankind or the people (al-nds) with an 
umma, at least not descriptively. Ideally, it 
may turn out that all people will submit 
and follow God’s teachings, but until then 


an umma will be a selective grouping 
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drawn out from the larger human family 
to be a specially dedicated cohort. 

Q 23:52-4 states, concerning the People 
of the Book: “Lo, this umma of yours is one 
umma, and I am your Lord so show piety 
(q.v.) towards me. But they cut their affairs 
into pieces amongst them in the matter of 
scripture, each sect (hizb) in what is with 
them rejoicing. Leave them in their confu- 
sion for a time.” This passage is from the 
second Meccan period (according to Nol- 
deke, Gg), before umma came to refer more 
exclusively to the Muslims under Muham- 
mad’s guidance. If the Noldeke chronology 
is accepted, by the second Meccan period, 
umma in its true sense is a religious commu- 
nity, ideally unified in its beliefs, although 
not necessarily Muslim in the sense of 
Muhammad’s wmma. During the Meccan 
periods of the Qur’an’s revelation, much 
attention is paid to Jews and Christians as 
fatefully important precursors of the Is- 
lamic venture between the archetypal era 
of Abraham who was neither a Jew nor 
Christian but a pure monotheist (hanif) 
and the prophetic career of Muhammad. 
Although the People of the Book had been 
called to serve God, many of them failed 
in their religion and fell astray (q.v.). 

In addition to submission, belief, idolatry, 
and other frequently expressed qur’anic 
ideas by which human groups are catego- 
rized, “brand name” communities are also 
identified. Ahi al-kitab, the People of the 
Book, has already been mentioned as refer- 
ring to the Jews and Christians, Islam’s im- 
mediate precursors in scriptural monothe- 
ism. The phrase occurs about 30 times. 
Jews (yahid or hid) occurs some nine times 
(with had occurring three times; see JEWS 
AND JUDAISM). Christians (nasdra) occurs 14. 
times and the adjective Christian (nasrani) 
once (with reference to Abraham’s not be- 
ing such, or Jewish, yahidi, in Q 3:67; see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). The Sons of 
Israel (Bani Isra il, see CHILDREN OF ISRAEL) 
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occurs some 40 times, whereas the Sons of 
Adam (banii Adam), i.e. humanity, occurs 
seven times. $abz tin, referring to the Sabi- 
ans (q.v.; probably meaning Mandaeans, a 
Jewish-Christian sect in Iraq), occurs three 
times. Muslims, Jews, Christians, Sabeans, 
Magians (q.v.; 1.e. Zoroastrians) and poly- 
theists are all mentioned together in 

Q 22:17 as peoples among whom God will 
judge. In his commentary on this verse, al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144) recalls the view 
that, according to the Qur'an, there are 
five religions, four belonging to Satan (see 
DEVIL; IBLIs) and one to God (Islam). In this 
schema, the Sabians are considered to be 
a branch of Christianity (Zamakhshart, 
Kashshaf, ad \oc.). 

There are some very negative remarks 
directed at the Jews in the Qur'an, much 
more so than against Christians (see 
POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE). An 
example is Q 5:82: “The strongest among 
men in enmity to the believers are the Jews 
and idolaters; and the nearest to them in 
love are those who say, “We are Christians.’ 
Because among these are priests and 
monks (see MONASTICISM AND MONKS) and 
they are not arrogant.” Al-Zamakhshart 
comments that because the Jews are men- 
tioned before the idolaters in the passage, 
they are at their head. The great rationalist 
commentator closes his interpretation of 
this passage by citing Q 2:96 wherein the 
Jews are portrayed as grasping for life as 
much as a thousand years; but God would 
still punish them at the end for “all that 
they do” (as translated in H. Gatje, The 
Quran, 134). Al-Zamakhshari declares: 
“The Jews are like this, and even worse!” 
Then he quotes a prophetic hadith: “If a 
Muslim is alone with two Jews, they will try 
to kill him” (Gatje, The Quran, 134). The 
Muslims had a great conflict with Jews in 
Medina and this is reflected in strongly 
critical qur’anic passages such as Q 5:82 
(quoted above). Nevertheless, the Jews 
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were also considered, in the Constitution 
of Medina, to be an umma alongside the 
Muslim wmma. And for a period Jews and 
Muslims worshipped together facing Jeru- 
salem (q.v.) as their common prayer orien- 
tation (qibla [q.v.], see F Denny, Umma, 44; 
also R. Humphreys, /slamic history, 92-8). 

The Qur’an’s criticism of Jews and, to a 
lesser extent, Christians, exhibits early Is- 
lam’s struggle to define itself over against 
the older siblings of the Abrahamic tradi- 
tion. The disagreements between Islam 
and the other two religions are not like the 
fundamental controversy with the polythe- 
ists because there is a basic common foun- 
dation for the monotheistic traditions. ‘The 
disagreements over actual behavior versus 
lofty ideals, as occurs in qur’anic criticisms 
of Jews or over a doctrine regarded as 
heretical, such as the Christian Trinity 
(q.v.), are nevertheless disagreements 
among cognate systems. It is like a large, 
extended family with diverse branches: 
Their theological, scriptural and, with re- 
spect to Jews and Muslims, ritual, disagree- 
ments and conflicts only make sense within 
their common monotheistic framework, 
however generalized that may be. Religion 
is first of all an embodied and socially em- 
bedded reality in the Qur’an’s view, so it is 
individual Jews, Christians and others, as 
well as groups of them, that are the focus 
of criticism and occasional admiration 
(as in Q 5:82, quoted above) rather than 
Judaism and Christianity per se. From this 
perspective, it is hoped that the People of 
the Book will someday see the light and 
submit to God as proper Muslims; but 
meanwhile they are to be tolerated be- 
cause they are not all astray and they do 
have a valid heritage in covenant (q.v.) 
with God. (For an extended qur anic dis- 
course, see Q 3:64-115; covenant ideas are 
treated below). 

Fred Donner (From Believers to Mus- 
lims,) hypothesizes that the Muslim follow- 
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ers of Muhammad in the community’s for- 
mative period did not necessarily make a 
strong distinction between themselves and 
other monotheists in their environment but 
viewed them as fellow believers (mu ‘miniin) 
before the term Muslim took on the in- 
creasingly political and exclusionary mean- 
ings of the caliphal era (see CALIPH). There 
is much to commend in Donner’s carefully 
argued general thesis that the community 
of believers in the period of the Prophet 
and for a time thereafter did not constitute 
a distinct religious confession although 
such an argument certainly goes against 


the traditional Muslim view of the matter. 


The Muslims as a covenant people and a people 

united by devotion to the Prophet of God 
The Muslim wmma, like its Jewish and 
Christian predecessors, is a covenant 
(‘ahd or mithaq) community. Contracts, 
covenants and treaties were important fac- 
tors in pre-Islamic Arabian society (see 
CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; BREAKING TRUSTS 
AND CONTRACTS). A key term was wafa, 
“to fulfill, be faithful to.” This idea was 
well established in pre-Islamic times as in 
the ode of Zuhayr: “Whoever keeps his 
word (man yiifi) goes unblamed; he whose 
heart is set on the sure path of piety (q.v.) 
needs not to fear or falter” (A.J. Arberry, 
Seven odes, 117; cf. Izutsu, Concepts, 87). This 
idea 1s clearly reflected in the following 
qur anic passage, which chides some Peo- 
ple of the Book for not fulfilling concluded 
agreements with ignorant pagans (ummuy- 
ytin): “No! The one who fulfills his promise 
(ahd) and is godfearing — truly God loves 
the godfearing (al-muttaqin, Q 3:76). 

The Muslim community came to view 
God as the guarantor of oaths (q.v.) and 
covenants. This belief in a divine witness- 
ing of agreements contributed greatly to 
the establishment of an Islamic ideal of 
justice (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE; LAW AND 
THE QURAN) that would be honored 
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throughout an ever-increasing umma. In a 
way it reflects the notion that can be dis- 
cerned in the Hebrew Bible, Genesis 31:49, 
the famous Mizpah Benediction, wherein 
Jacob and his uncle Laban, after much 
conflict and disagreement over property 
and relationships, solemnly declared to- 
gether: “May the Lord watch between you 
and me when we are absent from one an- 
other.” The core of this agreement is that 
God sees all and will judge any misdeeds 
accordingly. Q 16:91 reflects this idea: “Ful- 
fill the covenant of God when you have en- 
tered into it, and do not break your oaths 
(ayman) after you have confirmed them; 
you have indeed made God your surety 
(kafilan), for God knows what you do” 

(Q 16:91). Islam adopted this idea and ap- 
plied it both to human social relations and 
to the divine-human relation of religion. 

The establishment of the Muslim wmma 
on the occasion of the emigration (hyra) of 
Muhammad and his fellow Meccan Mus- 
lims (known henceforth as al-muhajiriin, the 
Emigrants) to Medina in 622 c.z. (see 
EMIGRATION) marked a definitive trend 
away from tribalism toward a supra-com- 
munity knit together by faith more than by 
kinship, as was noted earlier. Before the 
umma’s founding, there had been an inter- 
tribal confederation for mutual defense 
known as hilfal-fudul, which Muhammad is 
said to have admired. Even so the Prophet 
reportedly declared that there was to be 
no /u/fin Islam (see E. ‘Tyan, Hilf, and C. 
Pellat, Hilf al-fudil). 

The Quran frequently refers to the Mo- 
saic covenant (‘ahd) as a paradigm of the 
divine-human relationship (e.g. Q 7:134). 
In the Bible, the covenant is not between 
God and Moses, but between God and 
the community of Israel. The Quran, 
however, presents a covenant (mithaq) that 
is first between God and his prophets — 
Noah (q.v.), Abraham (q.v.), Moses (q.v.), 
Jesus (q.v.) — and then through them to 
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the Jews, Christians and Muslims (Q 33:7; 
cf. 3:81). There is, in the Qur'an, a society 
of prophets, as it were, that will endure 
until judgment day and vindication, with 
their communities safeguarded by their 
faith. A vigorous declaration of these 
closely related convictions is the following 
passage from the Medinan period, 

Q 58:21-2: “God has decreed: ‘Verily, I and 
my messengers shall prevail...’ You will not 
find any people believing in God and the 
last day, loving those who resist God and 
his messenger, even though they were their 
fathers or their sons, or their brothers, or 
their kindred. For such he has written faith 
(al-iman) in their hearts, and strengthened 
them with a spirit from himself: And he 
will admit them to gardens beneath which 
rivers flow, to dwell therein forever. God 
will be well pleased with them and they 
with him. They are the party of God (hizb 
Allah). Truly it is the party of God that will 
be successful (al-muflihin).” 

The word hizb (pl. ahzab) occurs a num- 
ber of times and is pertinent to this dis- 
course because it can mean sect, party or 
confederacy in the religious sense. A hizb of 
Satan is mentioned in Q 58:19 and shortly 
afterward countered by a hizb Allah 
(Q 58:22). Q 33 takes its name, “The Con- 
federates” (Strat al-Ahzab) from a group- 
ing of clans opposed to Muhammad at the 
Battle of the Ditch (khandaq) in 5/627. Ear- 
lier occurrences of ahzab refer to ancient 
peoples who had rejected their prophets 
(e.g. Q 38:11-3; discussed in F Rahman, 
Major themes, 138-9). The idolaters are char- 
acterized in Q 30:32 as “Those who split 
up their religion (din), and became sects 
(shiya‘) — each party (hzb) rejoicing in that 
which is with itself.” Unlike wmma, the term 
lizb does not come to refer to the Muslims 
exclusively. Even so, it does have a power- 
ful rhetorical impact when conjoined with 
the divine name, as in /izb Allah. The party 
of God trumps all other parties and is the 
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opposite of sectarianism and division. 

The Quran claims unity and communal 
coherence in belief and practice, and that 
not only for Islam as the religion estab- 
lished under the prophetic guidance of 
Muhammad. The Quran further insists 
that “the same religion (din) has he estab- 
lished for you [i.e. the Muslims under Mu- 
hammad’s leadership] as that which he 
enjoined upon Noah — that which we 
have sent by inspiration to you — and that 
which we enjoined on Abraham, Moses, 
and Jesus: Namely, that you should remain 
steadfast in religion and make no divisions 
therein” (Q 42:13). Passages such as this 
help us to understand better the direction 
and character of qur’anic criticisms of 
Jews and Christians. The message is not 
denying the validity of those traditions’ 
fundamental covenants and doctrines — 
indeed it is strongly affirming it; the prob- 
lem is a perceived deviation from the pri- 
mordial monotheism that the Quran views 
as having been established by Abraham, 
Moses and Jesus preeminently. The quarrel 
is, as it were, a family affair. Inasmuch as 
the old-style “Muslims” have slipped and 
deviated as well as split up into sects, then 
the fresh Muslims of the Muhammadan 
renewal movement — and such it is viewed 
to be — must fill the breach and constitute 
the party of God. 

The principal covenant term in the Qur- 
an is mithag, from wathiqa, meaning to place 
confidence in someone. In the third form 
the verb means to enter a compact or treaty. 
Mithag can have a secular sense, as in 
Q 4:21 where it concerns a marriage price 
compact. Most often, however, mithaq in 
the Qur'an refers to a religious agreement 
between God and humans or more specifi- 
cally between God and his prophets, usu- 
ally in the context of the People of the 
Book (ahl al-kitab). The term occurs 25 
times, principally in Medinan passages. 


Another important qur’anic term for 
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covenants and contracts is ‘ahd, whether 
with reference to the Children of Israel 
(e.g, Q 2:40) or to the Muslims. The root 
occurs more than 50 times, mostly in Me- 
dinan passages. (A valuable exploration 
and analysis of covenant ideas in the an- 
cient Semitic world is J. Pedersen, Der Eid 
bei den Semiten; a review of selected theories 
concerning covenant in the Qur'an is F. 


Denny, Religio-communal terms). 


Some negative religio-communal terms 
We have mostly considered positive com- 
munal terms and concepts such as umma, 
milla, hanif/hunafa’, submitters, believers 
and the People of the Book. The strongly 
negative and accursed category of idola- 
ters (mushrikiin) has also been included 
because of its frequent binary opposition 
with the various positive dimensions of 
monotheistic theology and ethics. Also, 
there are the so-called hypocrites (see 
HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY), a category 
represented in the Qur'an more than 25 
times often in contrast to the believers. 
Although the historical Hypocrites (al- 
mundafigun), a disaffected Medinan commu- 
nity that, covertly, supported the Meccan 
Quraysh (q.v.), were nominally Muslim, 
they are consigned, together with the un- 
believers, to hell (Q 9:68 with both mascu- 
line and feminine plural forms so as to 
specify equal accountability and treatment; 
cf. Q 4:1403 Q 33:73 has the hypocrites and 
idolaters, male and female, paired for pun- 
ishment; see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 
Another strongly negative category cen- 
ters upon kuf, which can be translated as 
unbelief, ingratitude or covering and con- 
cealing the truth (see GRATITUDE AND IN- 
GRATITUDE). The root occurs three times as 
often as the root (s-(-m) for Islam and Mus- 
lim. Only the root for faith (-m-n) occurs 
more frequently among the terms we are 
examining here. To disbelieve in or be un- 


grateful to God is not always considered to 
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be as heinous as idolatry (shirk) but it is a 
grave offense and is sometimes understood 
as interchangeable with idolatry. So preva- 
lent is the Muslim awareness of being a 
people strongly demarcated from other 
communities and so persistent is the 
Quran’s condemnation of unbelievers that 
Muslims have throughout history referred 
to non-Muslims as kafiriin, “unbelievers, 
infidels,” although the degree and type of 
unbelief has been a topic of reflection and 
mitigation (cf. Jewish characterizations of 
outsiders as Gentiles (goyyim) and Christian 
references to infidels and gentiles, whether 
Muslims or others). In this regard, recall 

Q 109, known as “The Unbelievers” (Strat 
al-Kafirtin), quoted and discussed above. 

Another frequent signifier for humans 
engaging in disapproved beliefs and be- 
havior is the Arabic root k-dh-b, which 
occurs in the Qur'an in active verbal forms 
as well as plural forms, e.g. mukadhdhibin, 
“those who falsely accuse or deny.” In 
Q 77, an early Meccan litany of punish- 
ments to come, the following phrase punc- 
tuates the building tempo ten times: “Ah 
woe, that day, to the rejecters of truth 
(al-mukadhdhibin)!” 

“Those who are astray, in error” are 
known in the Quran as dalliin. This term 
often implies a willful straying and not a 
haphazard mistake. An example is Q 3:90: 
“But those who disbelieve after they be- 
lieved, and then go on adding to their dis- 
belief — never will their repentance be 
accepted; for they are those who have [of 
set purpose] gone astray (ula tka humu l- 
dalliin).” ‘The most frequently encountered 
example of this group term is in Q 1 “The 
Opening” (Strat al-Fatiha): “Show us the 
straight path, the path of those on whom 
you have bestowed your grace, not [the 
path of | those whose portion is wrath, nor 
of those who go astray (al-dallin)” (Q 1:6-7). 
One school of classical Qur'an commen- 
tary (tafsiy) has interpreted this term in this 
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particular passage to refer to the Chris- 
tians, with the Jews being understood as 
the objects of the divine wrath. This is a 
questionable interpretation of the meaning 
of the references at the time of their reve- 
lation, however, because the siira is univer- 
sally regarded as very early and, thus, is 
more pertinent to the conflicts between 
Muhammad and the polytheistic Quray- 
shis of Mecca during a period when Mus- 
lim prayers at the Ka‘ba (q.v.) sanctuary 
were a vexed issue. (But see F. Donner, War- 
ratwes, 162-3, for a discussion of the matter 
in the early Medinan context). 

Another negative term applied to groups 
is mutakabbiriin, “arrogant ones” (e.g. 
Q 39:60 where hell is the “abode for the 
haughty”; see ARROGANCE). Although this 
category does not denote a moral meaning 
as such, the desert Arabs (al-a ab) are 
viewed somewhat negatively in the Qur'an, 
as in Q 9:97: “The Arabs of the desert are 
the worst in unbelief and hypocrisy, and 
most fitted to be in ignorance of the com- 
mand which God has sent down to his 
messenger.” But not all desert Arabs are 
considered wicked and, although some 
went to Muhammad claiming to be be- 
lievers, they had not quite reached that 
level yet (Q 49:14) as 1s described above. 
This survey has not been exhaustive but it 
does suggest the range of negative terms 
by which human groups or types are cate- 
gorized. 


Marriage and family 
Marriage and domestic interrelations be- 
tween the sexes figure fairly prominently in 
the Qur'an. This is not surprising consider- 
ing the importance of kinship in ancient 
Arabian society. Although before the 
founding of the Muslim umma there were 
no stable, large scale social groups, particu- 
larly of a political character, beyond the 
tribal level, kinship was a well delineated 
social reality with varied, complex levels. 
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The Quran does not explicate this topic 
although key terms and concepts occur 
here and there. 

Perhaps the most explicit treatment of 
kinship relations in the Qur'an in a socio- 
logical (as well as a legal and moral) sense 
involves the immediate family level in con- 
nection with what is permitted and forbid- 
den with respect to marriage, family (q.v), 
sexual relations (see SEX AND SEXUALITY), 
women’s rights, orphans (q.v.), inheritance 
(q.v.) and related matters (see SOCIAL 
RELATIONS). The fourth siira, “Women” 
(Strat al-Nisa), is in a way a parallel with 
the Jewish mishna’s book on women. 
There is no stra about men as such be- 
cause the society into which the Qur'an 
came was an increasingly patriarchal and 
patrilineal society albeit with some vestiges 
of matrilinearity (if not matriarchy), de- 
pending on how the sources are inter- 
preted (see W.R. Smith, Aznship and mar- 
riage, ch. 3; W.M. Watt, Muhammad at 
Medina, 272-3; L. Ahmed, Women and gender, 
4if.; A. Wadud-Muhsin, Quran and 
woman, 1992; See WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN). 

Watt contends, as was noted earlier, that 
the pre-Islamic Arabian family tended 
most often towards a matrilineal type with 
both women and men “reckoned as be- 
longing to their mother’s groups. Tribes 
and individuals are known as sons of 
females.” (Muhammad at Medina, 272). Mar- 
riage was uxorial and property was com- 
munally owned by the matrilineal group. 
Women in this system could have several 
husbands concurrently. But Watt finds 
evidence of patrilineal practices as well, 
strongest in Mecca. The Quran favors 
patrilinealism and probably de-emphasized 
continuing evidence of matrilineal prac- 
tices. By the time of the emigration (hyra) 
to Medina both systems existed side by 
side, according to Watt, and “often inter- 
mingled” (ibid., 273). Watt theorizes that 
the patrilineal system came to replace 
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matrilineal tradition by the time Islam 
emerged and that it was based on increas- 
ing individualism. Males’ interest in their 
own children went against the matrilineal 
tradition when it came to distributing in- 
heritances. Under patrilineal authority a 
man could control the distribution of his 
wealth after his death and preserve it for 
his own sons especially, whereas under the 
matrilineal custom the inheritance would 
normally devolve to his sister’s son. As 
patrilineal practices increased in influence 
men were much more interested in who 
was in fact father to sons while under a 
matrilineal system that was not deemed to 
be very important. Watt argues that the 
Quran encourages patrilinearity, for ex- 
ample, in its legislation concerning the 
waiting period (%dda) between divorce and 
remarriage of a woman — to see if she 
were pregnant from her former husband. 
“In the case of divorce the man, if he was 
a ‘gentleman,’ would do nothing during 
the waiting period that would prevent can- 
cellation of the divorce should his wife 
present him with a son” (ibid., 274). 

The Quran exhorts men to marry up to 
four wives (Q 4:3). In pre-Islamic Arabia 
men sometimes married more than four 
wives concurrently but the Qur’an stipu- 
lates that if wives cannot be treated equally 
then only one woman should be married. 
There is much concerning marriage in Q 4. 
There is also a detailed listing of people 
whom it is forbidden for a male to wed 
(Q 4:22-4), namely his mother, daughter, 
sister, aunt (on either side), his brother’s 
or sister’s daughter, his wife’s mother or 
daughter or his father’s or son’s wife, 
someone who has nursed the male, step- 
daughters (provided their mother and the 
male have consummated their marriage), 
women who have been married to one’s 
sons or two sisters concurrently (see MAR- 
RIAGE AND DIVORCE). 


The forbidden degrees of marriage just 
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summarized are complemented by a listing 
of the legal bounds of consanguinity in 

Q 24:31. This regulation is situated in a dis- 
cussion of personal and family privacy and 
propriety governing believers: They should 
not enter houses other than their own 
without gaining permission, and both men 
and women should be exceedingly modest 
in their relations with each other (see 
cHASTITY). Women, particularly, should 
draw their veils (see VEIL) over their bo- 
soms and not display their beauty except to 
their husbands, their fathers, their hus- 
bands’ fathers, their sons, their husbands’ 
sons, their brothers or their brothers’ sons 
or their sisters’ sons or their women, or the 
slaves whom their right hands possess or 
male servants free of physical needs (see 
SLAVES AND SLAVERY) or small children who 
have no understanding of the nakedness of 
women (cf. Q 24:31). 

Those enumerated in Q 4:22-4 are known 
in Islamic law as forbidden (mahram) to 
marry because of being within the bounds 
of legal consanguinity (see LAWFUL AND 
UNLAWFUL). Until the present, Muslims 
have, more often than not, conducted their 
social lives strictly within these boundaries 
with the result that free mingling between 
the sexes, as is often found in the schools, 
workplaces, markets, entertainment centers 
and so forth of western societies, is severely 
censured by the traditionally-minded. 
Needless to say, strict interpretation of the 
quranic teachings concerning social rela- 
tions between the sexes is strongly chal- 
lenging Muslim families and individuals 
now residing in western countries where 
such behavior is normal (see SOCIAL INTER- 
ACTIONS). 

There is material in the Qur’an pertain- 
ing to the prophet Muhammad’s marriages 
and family life (see FAMILY OF THE 
PROPHET). In Q 33:50 we read that, for a 
period, he was permitted by God to marry 
without limit, whereas other Muslims were 
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limited to four wives concurrently. But this 
permission to Muhammad was later with- 
drawn (Q 33:52) so that he ceased taking 
wives (except for Mary the Copt, but she 
was sometimes reported to have the status 
of concubine, not wife). One of the issues 
that loomed large in the Medinan period 
of Muhammad’s prophetic career was 
privacy and security for his family in a 
growing and sometimes unruly social 
milieu. The Prophet’s family situation, 
with multiple wives and households be- 
yond the four permitted to Muslims by the 
Quran, required special attention and reg- 
ulation. Watt characterizes Muhammad’s 
households as a “plural virilocal family” 
(Muhammad at Medina, 284), meaning that 
his residence was the base with close prox- 
imity of his wives’ separate households. 
The Prophet visited his several wives in a 
scheduled manner and sought always to be 
equitable and just in his dealings with each 
of them. Muhammad’s wives had special 
status above other women in the early 
Islamic movement (see WIVES OF THE 
PROPHET). This is seen, for example, in the 
institution of veiling or covering (hyab) 
addressed by the Qur'an in Q 33:53: “O 
you who believe! Do not enter the Proph- 
et’s houses until leave is given to you, for a 
meal, but not so early as to await its prepa- 
ration. But when you are invited, enter; 
and when you have taken your meal, dis- 
perse without small talk. Such behavior 
bothers the Prophet; he is ashamed to dis- 
miss you, but God is not ashamed to tell 
the truth. And when you ask of the women 
of his household anything, do so from be- 
hind a screen (hyab): That is more pure for 
their hearts and for yours.” A bit farther in 
the same siira, additional admonition is 
provided: “O Prophet, tell your wives and 
daughters, and the women of the believers, 
that they should draw their jilbabs [ jalabib, 
flowing garments covering the bosom and 
neck, or even the whole body] about them- 
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selves. That is better, that they be recog- 
nized [sc. as respectable women] and not 
bothered (Q 33:59).” Whatever the original 
reasons for such regulations, Muslims ever 
since have drawn on the above two pas- 
sages for guidance in the conduct of their 
social relations, particularly regarding 
male-female contact, the presentation of 
the female self and proper deportment 
generally. 

The original context for the revelations 
was clearly one of stressed conditions 
wherein the Prophet’s family was subjected 
to more or less public display because of 
the proximity of their households to the 
center of power in Medina. People appar- 
ently attempted to access the Prophet by 
seeking the intervention of members of his 
household which in the case of his wives 
could lead to gossip and even scandal (see 
W.M. Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 285). 
There were also tensions and conflicts 
between the elements of Muhammad’s 
extended households. 

There has been considerable discussion 
and debate over whether the passage about 
the screen, or curtain, namely the hab, 
applies only to the Prophet’s wives in that 
context or more generally to Muslim 
women in all times and places. There is no 
consensus in a restricted sense although 
Muslims generally accept the passages as 
serious advice however the specifics are 
interpreted and emulated. 


Society perfected 


Although the Quran’s treatment of society 
and community is focused principally on 
the historical world, considerable attention 
is also given to the afterlife, whether in 
heaven or hell. ‘The Companions of the 
Garden (ashab al-janna), those who believed 
and lived upright lives, will live an eternal 
existence of happiness in the company of 
God, the angels (see ANGEL), the lovely 


female denizens or houris (hi, see HOURIS) 
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and the community of the saved. As for 
this last grouping, believing husbands and 
wives will be together (Q 43:69-70) as will 
their pious parents and offspring (Q 13:23; 
cf. 52:21). Also in heaven will be those who 
fought in the way of God. The blessed of 
the garden will praise God (Q 10:10) and 
the angels in heaven will address the be- 
lievers with: “Peace be unto you because 
you persevered patiently! How excellent is 
the final home!” (Q 13:24). Q 52 contains 
additional details about the heavenly soci- 
ety with its ranks of saved: persons reclin- 
ing on couches (Q 52:20), the availability of 
good fruit and meat to eat (Q 52:22), the 
sharing of a convivial cup (Q 52:23; see 
cup) and enjoyment of mutual inquiry and 
discussion without fear (Q 52:25; see GAR- 
DEN; PARADISE; BLESSING). 

The damned, called Companions of the 
Fire (ashab al-nar) will suffer eternal woe 
and pain. The horrors of hell are de- 
scribed in various passages. ‘The saved will 
be able to observe the damned and com- 
municate with them in a limited way 
(Q 7:44). Some humans and jinn (q.v.; the 
creatures, made from fire, that have a mo- 
ral nature similar to that of humans and 
include some converted by the Qur’an; 

Q 7211-19) will be consigned to hell 

(Q 7:179). Generally speaking, the saved in 
heaven will enjoy life in a society of purity, 
mutual respect and courtesy, and con- 
tinued awareness of the blessings of God 
and his created order at an exalted level 
whereas the damned will suffer not only 
the literal pains of the fire (q.v.) but the 
alienation and meaninglessness that prevail 
when there is no meaningful social exist- 
ence or community life. For the person 
who is consigned to hell, “therein shall he 


neither die nor live” (Q 20:74). 


Conclusion 
This article has covered the principle di- 


mensions of the Qur’an’s views of society 
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and community and it has attempted to 
place them in the social and cultural con- 
text of pre-Islamic Arabia. Although the 
material in the Qur’an concerning more 
descriptive dimensions of our subject is 
limited, the doctrines and views contained 
there have nevertheless had the most im- 
portant influences on the history, customs 
and attitudes of Muslim peoples every- 
where. Even today we find Muslim coun- 
tries aspiring to order their lives according 
to the Qur'an, treating it as a charter and 
constitution for their societies. 

Surely the most enduring and influential 
qur anic idea and ideal of community 1s 
that of umma and so flexible is it in specific 
social, religious, and political terms that it 
can be embraced across a wide range of 
concerns by Muslims without their losing a 
general sense of common cause and con- 
sensus concerning the big questions of 
belief and the proper conduct of life both 
individually and communally. Indeed, the 
umma idea has enabled Muslims to endure 
serious setbacks as in the times of western 
colonialism when political power was at a 
low point in many Muslim regions. What is 
more, the umma ideal does not require a 
unified political order among Muslims in 
order to be realized and activated. In 
America, for example, Muslim prison in- 
mates constitute ummas in the facilities 
where they are incarcerated. And North 
America itself, as is often said, is a place 
where the umma is being established (see 
AFRICAN AMERICANS). There is one umma 
ideally but there are multiple instances of 
the umma being established, empowered 
and enjoyed as an enduring religio-moral 
community in touch with the Muslim 
mainstream. 

Wherever one looks in the spreading 
Muslim populations of today — in the 
traditional centers of Muslim civilization 
and in new locales such as Europe, the 
Americas, Australia, New Zealand and the 
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Pacific — the qur’anic foundations and 
models of social and communal life of 
Muslims predominate and provide an ever 
fresh and innovative approach to defining 
what it means to be Muslim and how to 
live in a pluralistic world alongside other 
communities and societies, whether reli- 
gious or secular in nature. For an examina- 
tion of the qur’anic terminology relating to 
the commercial and economic aspects of 


communal life, see SELLING AND BUYING. 
Frederick Mathewson Denny 
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Companions of the Prophet 


The body of people who had known or 
seen the Prophet Muhammad during his 
lifetime. The plural “Companions of the 
Prophet” (ashab al-nabi), otherwise known 
simply as “the Companions” (sahaba), is 
derived from the root s-/-) and has re- 
ferred, at least since the classical period, to 
this group. (On the question of whether a 
merely ocular encounter with the Prophet 
could be considered a sufficient criterion to 
render someone a Companion, cf. Gold- 
ziher, Ms, 1, 240.) For Sunni Muslims, a 


reference to the Companions serves not 
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only to describe certain individuals as a 
collective entity but also carries with it an 
immense weight from a theologico-political 
prescriptive: Appeal is made to the sayings 
and deeds of the Prophet and his Com- 
panions, as recorded in the hadith, in all 
matters of Islamic decision-making as well 
as for guidelines about personal piety and 
everyday conduct. 

As explicitly articulated in al-Shafit’s 
(d. 204/820) great legal treatise al-Risala, 
the manner of conduct (sunna, q.v.) of the 
Prophet and his Companions is considered 
one of the four sources of the law (usil al- 
Jigh) and commands an authority second 
only to that of the Qur'an. Al-ShafiT lo- 
cates the authority for the prophetic sunna 
in the Qur'an itself, insofar as the Qur’an 
commands Muslims to obey the Prophet’s 
orders. Although al-ShafiiT asserts that the 
Qur’an “explains everything,” he argues 
nonetheless that the sunna may clarify 
the general or particular meaning of a 
quranic passage or supply an answer to an 
issue not treated in the book. In response 
to the question whether the Qur'an can 
ever abrogate the sunna, al-Shafit replies 
that only another sunna can abrogate the 
sunna (see ABROGATION). This statement 
appears to be based on his explicit pre- 
sumption that the sunna can never be in 
contradiction with the Qur'an. He also 
avers that if there “is a contradiction [in 
the sunna], it is not a contradiction” (cf. 


al-Risala, chapter ix, “On Traditions”). 


Quranic references 
Given the enormous religious significance 
later accorded the Companions of the 
Prophet by Sunni Muslims, it is interesting 
to note that the phrase ashab al-nabi does 
not appear anywhere in the Qur'an. Nor 
does the plural form sahaba occur there. Of 
the 94 times that the noun safib and its plu- 
ral ashab do appear in the Qur’an, the vast 
majority of instances are found in the fol- 
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lowing phrases: companions of the fire 
(q.v.; or hell, q.v.) and companions of para- 
dise (q.v.; 42 times), and companions of the 
right hand and companions of the left 
hand (14 times; see HANDS). The Compan- 
ions of the fire (or hell) are also usually 
identified, in a nearly formulaic fashion, as 
“those who disbelieved [see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF; BLASPHEMY] and lied about our 
signs (q.v.).” It is emphasized that those 
people are not only “Companions” of the 
fire but also that they are most emphatic- 
ally “dwelling in it.” 

The remaining instances of saib carry a 
wide range of generic meanings including 
any fellow traveler, fellow dweller, friend or 
mate. In the three instances in which a ver- 
bal form of the root s-h-b occurs in the 
Quran, the actions are predicated by 
Moses (q.v.; la tusahibni, Q 18:76), Luqman 
(q.v.3 sahibhuma, Q 31:15) and those who 
worship other gods (yushabiina, Q 21:43; see 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS), respectively. 

The Quran qualifies the Prophet three 
times as “your [pl.] companion” and once 
as “their companion.” However, in these 
four cases the Prophet is not being de- 
scribed as the companion of the faithful 
but rather as the companion of those who 
disbelieve. “Those who have lied about our 
signs” are addressed by the qur’anic verse, 
“your companion is not possessed” 

(Q 81:22). The same group is urged to see 
that “there is no madness in their com- 
panion” (Q 7:184). After recalling those 
who have “lied about my messengers” 

(Q 34:45), the Qur'an attests that “there is 
no madness in your companion” (Q 34:46). 
The Quran also reminds that “your com- 
panion has not gone astray (q.v.), nor is he 
deluded” (Q 53:2; see IMPECCABILITY AND 
INFALLIBILITY). Q 9:40 is the only qur’anic 
verse in which someone is designated as 
the “companion” of the Prophet. However, 
Abi Bakr appears to be designated as such 


only insofar as he is Muhammad’s “fellow 
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dweller” in the cave (q.v.) where they were 
hiding (see EMIGRATION). The notion of the 
Companions of the Prophet as a defined 
body with a special theologico-political 
authority thus does not appear to be at- 


tested by the revelation. 


The Companions in the hadith and exegetical 

literature 
While the Companions as a body as such 
are not mentioned in the Qur'an, they, as 
well as their relations to the Qur’an, are 
amply attested in the hadith and exegetical 
literature. One finds hadith collections in 
the form of short manuscripts or pam- 
phlets dedicated to the sayings and deeds 
of a single companion, as well as larger an- 
thologies that treat individual Companions 
in sub-chapters (kutué, literally “books”). 
The well known hadith collections of the 
classical period gather stories about the 
virtues (fadail or manaqib) of the Com- 
panions, taken as a group, in discrete chap- 
ters. The remaining narratives about the 
sayings and deeds of the Prophet and his 
Companions in this literature are organ- 
ized according to practically expedient 
themes such as prayer (q.v.), fasting (q.v.), 
alms (see ALMSGIVING) and so forth. Other 
compendia supply a list of the Compa- 
nions with short biographical references 
along with some of the reports they 
handed down. (For some of the most fa- 
mous collections of hadith, stra and tabaqat, 
see bibliography below; see also stRA AND 
THE QURAN). 

For Muslims, it is the reputation of the 
men and women who handed down the 
stories about the sayings of the Compa- 
nions that guarantees the veracity of these 
accounts rather than the content of the 
stories and sayings themselves. Accord- 
ingly, one finds prefixed to the text of each 
hadith story (matn) a chain of transmitters 
(snad) linking that particular account 
back to one of the Companions or to the 
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Prophet himself (see HADITH AND THE 

guR An). According to al-ShafiT, the mini- 
mum proof for the authenticity of a narra- 
tive about the Prophet is that the narrative 
must be “related by one person from an- 
other back to the Prophet or to one next to 
the Prophet.” Hadiths are thus not only 
about the Prophet and his Companions but 
they are also recounted by them as well. 

The hadith narratives also address the 
question of their own authenticity inter- 
nally. For example, one finds hadiths in 
which a Companion recounts that a hadith 
about the Prophet and his Companions is 
to be considered sound only if two Com- 
panions can testify to it. In some story cy- 
cles, one finds the Companions openly dis- 
cussing and then deciding upon the limits 
of their own authority. In the absence of a 
clear prophetic precedent, they are often 
called upon to make their own decisions on 
the basis of utility, which in turn may be 
further validated by God. One sees this, for 
example, in ‘Umar’s and Abi Bakr’s suc- 
cessful persuasion of Zayd b. Thabit to 
compile the revelation into one written 
book after the Prophet’s death on the basis 
of God having “opened” their breasts to it 
and its being a “good” thing despite the 
fact that the Prophet himself had not done 
it (cf. Bukhart, Sahih, Tafsir al-Qur’an, 9, 
Fadail al-Qur'an, 3, and Ahkam, 37; see 
CODICES OF THE QUR'AN; GOLLECTION OF 
THE QURAN). 

Certain Companions enjoy a special dis- 
tinction in hadith literature. The first four 
caliphs (or successors to the Prophet; see 
CALIPH) are remembered by Sunnis as the 
Rightly Guided Ones (Rashidiin). They are 
Abii Bakr (1. 11-3/632-4), ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab (1. 13-23/634-44), Uthman b. 
“Affan (q.v.5 1. 23-35/644-56) and ‘Alt b. Abt 
Talib (q.v.; r. 35-40/656-61) respectively. 
Sunnis recall the period of their political 
leadership as a golden age from which the 
Muslim community has devolved not only 
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in time but also in righteousness. The 
caliph ‘Umar also appears to have pre- 
dicted the revelation, verbatim, before it 
was announced by the Prophet on at least 
three different occasions. Accordingly, the 
narratives have him claim that “my lord 
agreed with me about three (things)” and 
that “I agreed with God about three 
(things)” (cf. Bukhari, Sahih, Tafsir al-Qur’an, 
2 and Salat, 31). The Prophet’s cousin Ibn 
“Abbas (d. ca. 67-8/686-8; see FAMILY OF 
THE PROPHET), as well as Muhammad’s 
youngest wife ‘A’isha bint Abi Bakr (q.v.; 
d. 58/678), are also frequently mentioned, 
among many others. Over 600 women are 
mentioned by name in the six canonical 
collections alone, either as transmitters or 
in the hadith stories themselves. 

The canonical hadith also mention that 
“ten will be in paradise” although the ten 
names that comprise that list vary. Accord- 
ing to Aba Dawid (d. 275/889) and Ah- 
mad b. Hanbal (d. 241/845), the ten in- 
clude Muhammad, Abi Bakr, ‘Umar, 
‘Uthman, ‘Ali, Talha, Zubayr, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. ‘Awf, Sa‘d b. Abt Waqqas and 
Said b. Zayd. According to al-Tirmidht 
(d. ca. 270/883-4), Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845) 
and Ahmad b. Hanbal, on the other hand, 
the name of Abi ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah is 
substituted for that of Muhammad in this 
list. The ten later came to be referred to as 
al-‘ashara al-mubashshara, although this term 
does not appear in the canonical hadith 
collections themselves. 

The Prophet’s Companions were also 
commonly distinguished according to 
other categories such as whether they ac- 
companied him as emigrants (muhairiin) 
from Mecca to Medina (then known as 
Yathrib; see MEDINA), whether they were 
“helpers” (ansar; see EMIGRANTS AND HELP- 
ERS) from Medina, whether they fought in 
certain battles (such as the battle of Badr, 
q.v.) and how early they converted to Is- 
lam. (Cf. Nawawi, Sharh, v, 161, for a col- 
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lection of the differing views about the 
gradations attributed to the Companions). 

Whereas the muhdirin were largely pagan 
converts to Islam from Mecca, the ansar 
were primarily converts from the Aws and 
Khazraj tribes of Medina (see TRIBES AND 
CLANS). Both categories are mentioned by 
name in Q 9:100 and g:117. The term ansar 
is related to the verb nasara, in the sense of 
coming to the aid of someone who has 
been wronged by his enemy, which is found 
in Q 8:72, among other instances of its use. 
The word ansar also bears some resem- 
blance to the Arabic nasara or “Christians,” 
as when Jesus (q.v.) asks in Q 3:52 “who will 
be my helpers in God’s cause?” ‘The more 
common exegetical etymology of nasara, 
however, connects it to the village of Jesus, 
i.e. Nazareth (al-Nasira; see CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY). 

Another group of Companions is distin- 
guished as the so-called “people of the 
bench” (afl al-suffa). According to Lane, 
these were the people who reclined on the 
bench or banquette in a long, covered por- 
tico or vestibule attached to Muhammad’s 
home, part of the mosque complex in 
Medina. Later legend traces the origins 
of the mystical, ascetic Safi group to these 
Companions — based in part on the simi- 
larity between the Arabic words for bench 
(suffa) and for the woolen (sii) garment the 
Siifis wore (see SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN). 
Some commentators, such as Muhammad 
b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi claim that qur’anic pas- 
sages such as Q 2:273-4, 6:52, 18:27-8 and 
42:26-7 are intended to refer to the ahi al- 
suffa even though they are not explicitly 
mentioned by name there. Other orthodox 
commentators, such as al-Baydawi (d. ca. 
716/1316-7), are more hesitant to make 
such assertions reporting only that “it is 
said” to be the case. 

Although some of the stories in Shi7 col- 
lections of hadith overlap with those found 
in their Sunni counterparts, they are read 
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by the Shr‘a (q.v.) in different, and some- 
times in directly opposite, ways. Most nota- 
bly, the Shi'a read the Prophet’s sayings 
and deeds regarding ‘Alt b. Abi Talib as an 
indication that the Prophet intended ‘Ali to 
succeed him following his death. Thus, in 
direct antithesis to the Sunnis, the Shi'a 
regard the rule of the first three caliphs 
not as a golden age but a period of unjust 
usurpation. 

In many cases, this difference results in 
the paradoxical situation wherein Shi'a 
may point to a hadith about one of the 
first three caliphs as evidence of wicked- 
ness while Sunnis may point to the very 
same story in their hadith collection as evi- 
dence of that person’s exemplary conduct. 
A classic example of this phenomenon 
would be their diametrically opposed read- 
ings of the second caliph ‘Umar. Shi'a 
read these stories, such as the one where 
‘Umar refuses to let the Prophet write 
something for his followers at the moment 
of his death, as evidence of ‘Umar’s unsur- 
passed wickedness while Sunnis interpret it 
as yet another example of ‘Umar’s uncom- 
promising defense of the Prophet’s tradi- 
tion (cf. Bukhari, Sahih, I‘tisam, 28). 

According to the tradition about the 
“people of the cloak” (ahi al-kisa’) the Shi'a 
recount that Muhammad went out one 
morning during the visit of the Najran 
(q.v.) delegation and drew his daughter 
Fatima (q.v.), her husband ‘Ali and their 
sons al-Hasan and al-Husayn under his 
cloak (see CLOTHING; CURSE). He then ut- 
tered the words in Q 33:33: “God only de- 
sires to put away filthiness from you as 
his household (ahl al-bayt), and with cleans- 
ing to clean you.” While the Sunnis inter- 
pret the “filthiness” in this verse as unbe- 
lief, the Shi‘a understand it as a concern 
with this impure world and in particular 
with the Sunnt caliphate. For the Shi'a, 
the ahi al-bayt, or Family of the Prophet 
(q.v.), have a special salvational function 
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(see SALVATION). Devotion to them is cen- 
tral to the religion and it has a redemptive 
quality. In one version of the Prophet’s 
farewell (q.v.) sermon, Muhammad pro- 
claims that God has given two safeguards 
to the world, his book (q.v.) and the Proph- 
et’s sunna. In another version, however, 
Muhammad describes the two safeguards 
God left the world as his book and the 
Prophet’s family (tra). The heads of the 
family are the infallible and sinless Imams 
(see IMAM). For Muslims in general and for 
Sunnis in particular, the Companions of 
the Prophet, collectively, can also be said to 
have played a certain role in the work of 
salvation as the link between the Prophet 
and the transmission of the faith. 


Linda L. Kern 
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Compulsion see TOLERANCE AND 
COMPULSION 


Computers and the Qur'an 


Electronic versions of the Qur'an exist 

in two major forms: multimedia presenta- 
tions of the Qur'an on compact discs 
(CD-ROMs) and on the Internet, particu- 
larly on the World Wide Web (WWW). 
Each of these two forms has its own pecu- 
liarities and consequently they will be 
treated separately. The digitization of the 
Quran also offers new but as yet relatively 
unexplored possibilities in computer- 
assisted textual analysis. Producing elec- 
tronic versions of the Qur'an presents no 
more of a technological difficulty than 
any other text, though the Arabic alphabet 
has several major encoding standards: 
ASMO 449, ISO 8859-6 and UNICODE. 
The pages of the Qur'an need only be 
scanned and preserved as images or, al- 
ternatively, scanned and then encoded ac- 
cording to one of these standards using 


Optical Character Reader (OCR) software. 


Many such electronic versions of the Qur- 
’an already exist and most of the major 
translations of the Quran have also been 
encoded. Nor does digitizing the Qur'an 
present any significant theological diffi- 
culty. The importance of both qur’anic 
recitation (see RECITATION OF THE QUR’AN) 
and calligraphy (q.v.) demonstrates that 
Muslims accept the presentation of the 
Quran in various media and even recita- 
tional requirements such as the /a‘awwudh 
(a call for God’s protection before reading 
the Qur'an) can be incorporated digitally. 


Multimedia presentations of the Qur'an on 
CD-ROM 
The storage capacity of compact discs not 
only allows the complete text of the Qur- 
’an to be preserved electronically in a rela- 
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tively portable and inexpensive format but 
also permits it to be presented in a multi- 
media format. The description which fol- 
lows is based upon the two most popular, 
currently available multimedia presenta- 
tions on one or more CD-ROMs. Shared 
features of these presentations include: the 
fully vocalized text of the Qur’an, a trans- 
literation to aid pronunciation and as 
many as three English translations. ‘The 
translations of ‘Abdallah Yisuf ‘Ali, Mar- 
maduke M. Pickthall and Muhammad 
Shakir are the most common. The ability 
to display these translations simulta- 
neously along with the Arabic allows for 
easy comparison. One presentation also 
offers French, Spanish, German, Malay, 
‘Turkish, Indonesian, Chinese and Urdu 
translations as well as an Arabic exegetical 
commentary (lafst7; see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QURAN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL} EXEGESIS 
OF THE QUR’AN: EARLY MODERN AND GON- 
TEMPORARY). The other presentation has 
bundled a number of reference books with 
the Qur'an. The most notable of these are 
English translations of selected sections of 
Malik b. Anas’ (d. 179/796) Muzwatta’, al- 
Bukharti’s (d. 256/870) Sahih and those tra- 
ditions which Muslims believe convey 
God’s very words as uttered by the Prophet 
(hadith qudis, see HADITH AND THE QURAN). It 
also includes abridged versions of the ha- 
dith collections (Swnans) of Muslim (d. ca. 
261/875), al-Tirmidhi (d. ca. 270/883-4) 
and Aba Dawid al-Sijistani (d. 275/889). 
None of these hadiths are presented with 
their lines of transmission (isnads). Addi- 
tional bundled reference materials include 
English translations of Muhammad’s last 
sermon (see FAREWELL), a legal (figh) text, 
biographies of the Companions (see Com- 
PANIONS OF THE PROPHET), various subject 
indices, concordances and dictionaries and 
the stira introductions of the modern Pa- 
kistani exegete, Abi al-‘Ala’ al-Mawdidi. 
Both of these multimedia presentations 
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also provide audio recitations coordinated 
with the displayed text of the Qur'an. 
Several recitation styles may be present 
(see RECITATION, THE ART OF), though at 
the time of writing these additional recita- 
tions require the use of more than one 
compact disc. 

All of these features on one or even a few 
compact discs is certainly useful for a num- 
ber of purposes. Pedagogically, they pro- 
vide a means for more easily learning 
proper qur’anic pronunciation and even 
the recitation(s) provided. The reference 
books included are also helpful for homi- 
letic purposes. These multimedia presenta- 
tions, however, are less useful as research 
tools. In one of the programs, searching 
can only be done with the English trans- 
lation. In the other, searching is done 
with the Arabic text but only finds exact 
matches. Therefore, words that are vocal- 
ized or declined differently (for example, 
al-kitabu versus al-kitabi) are not found. As a 
result, no searching can be done according 
to the radical consonants alone. (For exam- 
ple, Avta@b and its plural, kutub would have to 
be searched individually rather than by 


their three common consonants.) 


The Qur'an as hypertext on the World Wide Web 
Electronic versions of the Qur'an on the 
Internet predate those on CD-ROMs and 
can be downloaded to one’s personal com- 
puter. Numerous sites on the WWW also 
contain electronic versions of the Qur’an 
that can be viewed by browsers (front-end 
graphical interfaces) such as Netscape or 
Internet Explorer — though this normally 
requires that an Arabic font exist on the 
destination computer. Most of the popular 
translations of the Qur'an are also readily 
available. The placing of the Qur’an in 
this medium is not remarkable but it is the 
potential of this medium that may have an 
enormous impact on how the Qur’an is 


used and understood. 
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The technology used for producing and 
preserving written documents whether in- 
scriptions on stone, wood or clay, hand- 
written papyrus scrolls and codices or 
mechanically printed books, had a signifi- 
cant effect on the form and concept of 
scripture in two important ways (see co- 
DICES OF THE QUR'AN; GOLLECTION OF THE 
QUR AN; TEXTUAL HISTORY OF THE QUR AN). 
First, the prevalent technology determined 
who had access to the meaning of the texts 
and thus controlled that meaning. The 
scroll and the codex visibly fixed a text but 
left the interpretative authority in the 
hands of literate elites. This manuscript 
culture allowed the concept of canon — 
with its claims to unicity of authority, 
content and source — to develop. The 
printed book democratized direct access 
to scripture while largely retaining its sta- 
bility. Second, the technology, particularly 
in the Islamic context, influenced the scrip- 
ture’s self-description. In the Qur'an, God 
is even said to “teach by the pen” (Q 96:4). 
A sense of awe at the written word is also 
obvious in the use of the word kitab for 
God’s various revelations (see BOOK; REVE- 
LATION AND INSPIRATION), the records of 
deeds (Kitab a‘mal, see REGORD OF HUMAN 
ACTIONS) and the knowledge and power of 
God (as in Q 34:3; see POWER AND IMPO- 
TENCE; GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). It is pre- 
cisely in the areas of canonicity and re- 
spect for the written word, both products 
of a manuscript and print culture, that the 
reduction of God’s speech to ones and ze- 
roes may prove problematic. 

Computers have introduced the use of 
hypertexts and hypermedia which repre- 
sents a technological revolution as signifi- 
cant as the inventions of papyrus and the 
printing press. A printed book is a linear 
structure — the reader moves from begin- 
ning to end or in the case of the Qur'an 
from one verse to the next sequentially. 


Cross references in footnotes, indices and 
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concordances have adapted this linear 
retrieval system somewhat and are them- 
selves a form of hypertext or “non- 
sequential writing.” But such cross refer- 
ences are not problematic and in fact 
support theological claims for the unity of 
a text of scripture whereas hypertexts on 
the WWW may undermine such claims. 
More generally, hypertexts are texts with 
links to other texts. ‘These information 
units are connected through linkages made 
by the author or by the reader using a 
browser. Instead of linear or sequential 
access required of the printed text, the 
author or reader can use the computer’s 
ability to access a multitude of diverse 
texts, some or all of which are located on 
other computers connected by the Inter- 
net. The author of a particular text may be 
able to determine what links to other texts 
will be embedded in his or her own text, 
but cannot control which other texts will 
link themselves to his or her text. And since 
it is the reader who determines which links 
to follow, the text’s context and meaning is 
also reader-dependent. In addition, these 
linked “texts” can include images, sounds, 
video and animation. Therefore it is more 
correct to speak of hypermedia or inter- 
active multimedia. By its very nature hy- 
permedia lends itself to multiple or even 
conflicting interpretations of these infor- 
mation units. They no longer speak with a 
single voice nor are they fixed and unified 
with a linear, hierarchical structure. Pun- 
dits predict that without this structure the 
binary opposites it produced such as cen- 
tral/marginal, top/bottom, first/last, 
orthodox/heretical, canonical/non- 
canonical will “vanish in the networked 
world of the hypertext” (R. Fowler, The 
fate of the notion of canon). 

The doctrine of the Qur’4n’s unicity of 
authority, content and source, a doctrine 
that has been so firmly established during 
the period of manuscript and print culture 
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which produced concepts of “canon,” is 
unlikely to be affected in a hypermedia 
culture. In other words, the content of the 
Quran may not be as malleable or multi- 
linear as other electronic texts and its sta- 
tus as the central authoritative text will 
probably survive the transition to the new 
technology. Where hypermedia is already 
affecting the Qur'an is in its interpretation. 
Exegesis or interpretation of the Qur'an 
(tafsir) has been until now largely under the 
purview of scholars steeped in the classical 
tradition. Currently, a search of the WWW 
on the word “Quran” will yield close to 
10,000 “hits” with subjects that range from 
“how to become a Muslim” to “contradic- 
tions in the Qur'an.” Websites offering ac- 
cess to electronic versions of the Qur’an or 
interpretation of the Qur'an are as often 
those of the Nation of Islam, Ahmadiyyas, 
Baha'is as those of more “orthodox” 
groups and individuals (see AFRICAN AME- 
RIGANS; AHMADIYYA; BAHA’Ts). While most 
do not present themselves as commentaries 
(tafstrs), clearly the context in which they 
are placed will affect how the reader inter- 
prets the Quran. And on the WWW, there 
are no scholars or ‘ulama’ to police or cen- 
sor websites. Therefore, while the WWW 
and hypermedia are unlikely to make the 
qur’anic canon more fluid, the democrati- 
zation of tafsir has already begun. 
Although this development presents new 
possibilities for research about the popular 
understanding of the Quran, it will un- 
likely become a significant new tool for 
scholars of the classical exegetical tradi- 
tion. There are, however, far more practi- 
cal research applications for the WWW. 
Digital libraries accessed through the 
WWW have obvious advantages. Ancient 
manuscripts of the Qur’an, its commen- 
taries or other early texts in museums and 
libraries around the world can easily be 
preserved electronically. Their copyrights 


or ownership can be protected by invisible 
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electronic watermarks. As electronic im- 
ages, these manuscripts would be far 
easier to protect from man-made and 
natural disasters and even the slow decay 
of time. Moreover, instead of relying on 
the expertise of one scholar to analyze 
the provenance and authenticity of a 
text, digital preservation and distribution 
allow anyone access to the “original” 


manuscript. 


Computer assisted analysis of the Qur’an 
Computers have proven to be extremely 
useful and sophisticated tools for analysis 
of texts. Stylistic, grammatical and lexical 
features can be located and compared 
with relative ease using computers (see 
GRAMMAR AND THE QURAN). Except for 
isolated efforts such as Rashad Khalifa’s 
search for words and letters in the Qur’an 
that occur in multiples of 19, little has been 
done with computer-assisted analysis of 
the text. For such analyses, the text of the 
Quran and a complete index of all posi- 
tions of the words (or words with the same 
roots) in the text are needed. At the very 
least, these two components would provide 
a simple computerized concordance — a 
useful project in itself. Automatic index 
and concordance software already exists: 
WordCruncher, Oxford Concordance 
Program, MacConcordance and TACT, 
for example. Each of these provides key- 
word-in-context (K WIC) concordances, 
meaning that these programs can generate 
a list of passages from the text in which a 
particular word occurs. Repetends, both 
fixed-order word sequences and colloca- 
tions, can be discovered and even displayed 
using distributional graphs. Such software 
is not automatic — it still requires that the 
scholar produce some initial hypothesis. 

Unfortunately, at the date of the writing 
of this article, the scholar must still work in 
translation. Such programs cannot be used 
with the Arabic text of the Qur'an. Arabic, 
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along with other Semitic languages, pres- 
ents some unique morphological difficul- 
ties not present in most languages using 
Roman script (see ARABIC SCRIPT; ARABIC 
LANGUAGE). In order to search for a partic- 
ular word in the Qur’an, the software must 
be able to separate all the prefixes such as 
the definite article, conjunctions, prefixed 
prepositions, verbal prefixes and suffixes, 
nominal case suffixes and enclitic direct- 
object and possessive-pronoun suffixes. 
Only then could the root or stem of the 
word and its consonant-vowel pattern 
(both of which might be obscured by 
phonological and orthographic practices 
such as those associated with weak and 
hollow roots) be discerned. Such difficul- 
ties, though complex, are now being over- 
come. One new morphological analysis 
system includes a lexicon of 4,930 roots 
and a dictionary of 400 phonologically 
distinct patterns, many of which are ob- 
viously ambiguous (K. Beesley, Arabic 
morphological analysis). However, such a 
system has not yet been combined with 
KWIC software. Thus, for the present, 
computer-assisted analysis of the Qur'an 
remains an intriguing but unexplored field. 
Nevertheless, given the speed of technolog- 
ical innovation the reader should remem- 
ber that this article could capture only 
those advances available at the time of 


its authorship. 
Herbert Berg 
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Conceit 


An exaggerated sense of one’s own im- 
portance. The Qur'an declares conceit 
and insolence toward others to be major 
human failings, especially when directed 
toward God and his prophets. Several qur- 
’anic terms elucidate the causes and con- 
sequences of conceit. Mukhidl is a close 
Arabic equivalent to “self-conceit,” and in 
the Qur’an the three instances of the term 
are paired with the notion of boasting 
(fakhir, see BOAST) as in Q 31:18: “Do not 
turn your cheek away from people in con- 
tempt, or strut about the earth (q.v.); God 
does not love any who are self-conceited 
and boastful!” This attitude of superiority 
stems from the mistaken belief that good 
and bad fortune are solely the product of 
one’s own efforts whereas in fact they may 
be a test (see TRIAL) sent by God: “No dis- 
aster falls upon the earth or among your- 
selves, save that it is in a book (q.v.) before 
we cause it to appear — and that is easy 
for God — lest you should grieve for what 
has passed you by or be overjoyed by what 
has come to you. For God does not love 
any who are self-conceited (mukhtal) and 
boastful (fakhir), those who are stingy and 
encourage others to do likewise...” 

(Q 57:22-45 cf. 4:36). 

While all humans are vulnerable to mo- 
ments of smug self-satisfaction, according 
to the Qur'an, persistent attitudes per- 
meated with vanity and conceit have led 
many to think themselves self-sufficient 
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and, so, they have scorned God’s prophets 
and their calls for religious and social re- 
form (see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE; VIRTUES AND 
vices). In this context the Qur'an speaks of 
those who are insolent (verb: ‘aa; noun: 
‘utuw): “Who is there to sustain you if he 
withholds his sustenance? Yet [the unbe- 
lievers] persist in insolence and aversion” 
(Q 67:21). Conceit and insolence, then, are 
directly opposed to belief which requires 
obedience (q.v.) and humility (see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF). “Those who do not hope 

to meet us say: ‘Why have no angels de- 
scended to us?’ or ‘Why do we not see your 
Lord?’ They are full of self-superiority 
(istakbarit_ fi anfusthim) and extremely inso- 
lent!” (Q 25:21). 

This passage introduces a third related 
quranic concept, that of being haughty, 
arrogant or proud (kiby, takabbara, mutakab- 
bur, istakbara, istikbar, mustakbir). In over fifty 
verses (q.v.), the Quran condemns arro- 
gance and pride (q.v.) which were first 
manifest by Iblis when he refused the di- 
vine command to bow before Adam (see 
ADAM AND EVE; BOWING AND PROSTRATION; 
DEVIL; ANGEL): “When we told the angels, 
‘Prostrate to Adam!’ they did so save Iblis; 
he scornfully refused and grew haughty, 
and so became an unbeliever!” (Q 2:34; cf. 
38:74-5). Following in Satan’s footsteps was 
Pharaoh (q.v.) and communities in the past 
including those of ‘Ad (q.v.) and Thamiaid 
(q.v.). In their arrogance, they denied 
God’s message, persecuted his messengers 
and so earned God’s wrath (e.g. Q 23:46; 
7:73-84; se€ PUNISHMENT STORIES; GHASTISE- 
MENT AND PUNISHMENT; ANGER). In response 
to such resistance “God seals up every 
haughty, pitiless heart!” (Q 40:35) and, as 
the Qur’an declares on numerous occa- 
sions, damnation is the fate of all those 
who feel secure in their conceit and selfish 
ways: “And your Lord has said: “Call to me, 
and I will answer you. Truly, those who are 
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too proud to worship (q.v.) me will enter 
hell (q.v.), humbled!’” (Q 40:60; cf. 4:173; 
7:36). See also ARROGANCE. 


Th. Emil Homerin 
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Concordances of the Qur'an _ see 
TOOLS FOR THE STUDY OF THE QUR'AN; 
COMPUTERS AND THE QUR’AN 


Concubines 


Female slaves who enter into a sexual rela- 
tionship with their male master. In addi- 
tion to four legal wives, Islamic law allows 
a Muslim man the right of sexual inter- 
course with his female slaves (see MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE; SEX AND SEXUALITY). This 
right is based on ancient Arab custom (see 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN) and 
on several verses of the Qur'an which refer 
to “that which your [or their] right hands 
own (ma malakat aymanukum, variants: ay- 
manuhum, aymanuhunna, yaminuka).” The 
phrase occurs 15 times in the Qur'an. 
Other qur’anic terms for female slaves 
(ama, pl. ima’, fatayat) do not refer to concu- 
bines but appear in the context of mar- 
riage (ama, pl. ima, in Q 2:221 and 24:32; 
Jatayat in Q 4:25) or prostitution ( fatayat in 
Q 24:33). The classical Arabic word for 
concubine, surriyya, is unknown in the 
Quran. 

The circumlocution “that which your 
right hands own” appears as a generic 


term for slaves in several instances (e.g. 
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Q 24:32, 58; 30:28; 33:55; 70:30) although 
elsewhere the subject of discussion appears 
to be marriage, not concubinage (Q 4:25; 
33:50). For instance, Q 4:3, “Marry such 
women as please you — two, three or 

four — but if you fear that you will not be 
just, then only one, or those your right 
hands own,” supports a reading of both 
marriage and concubinage, but al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923; Tafsir, ad loc.), Jalalayn (ninth/ 
fifteenth century) and other exegetes gloss 
this verse as referring to concubines. 

Q 23:5-6 and 70:29-30 are more explicit in 
urging men to hide their private parts from 
all except their wives and “those their right 
hands own.” 

The vague qur’anic pronouncements on 
concubines are matched by vigorous de- 
bates in the first few centuries over the sta- 
tus of children (q.v.) born to concubines. 
Although the Prophet is known to have 
had a child by his concubine Mariya, who 
was given to him by the Byzantine ruler of 
Alexandria (see FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; 
MUHAMMAD; WIVES OF THE PROPHET), the 
rules on the umm walad (literally “mother of 
children”) were not solidified until long af- 
ter the Prophet’s death. According to this 
law, the children born to a free man and 
his concubine are legitimate; further, the 
concubine is freed upon the master’s death. 
As the Islamic empire grew, concubines 
were understood as a necessary part of a 
ruler’s household and most of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs were sons of concubines, who were 
able to exert considerable influence at 
times on political and courtly affairs. 

The right of intercourse with slaves is not 
unlimited in Islamic law. For instance, right 
of intercourse does not translate into li- 
cense to sell that right, as the Qur'an spe- 
cifically forbids the prostitution of female 
slaves (Q 24:33); nonetheless, such prostitu- 
tion appears to have existed in Islamic soci- 
eties. Unlike ancient Roman law, Islamic 
law does not extend the right of concubi- 


nage to female masters of male slaves nor 
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does it condone in any way homosexual 
intercourse. The Quran also promotes 
marriage to slaves and abstinence (q.v.; 


see also CHASTITY) as alternatives to right 


of intercourse by possession. The marriage 


of free persons to slaves was unusual in 
other Near Eastern cultures and there ap- 
pears to have been some problems with its 
incorporation into Islamic society. While 
al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144; Kashshaf, i, 
260) explains Q 2:221, “A believing female 
slave is better [to marry] than an idola- 
tress,” by stating that “all people are slaves 
of God (al-nasu kulluhum ‘abidu llahi wa- 
ima uhu),” while the Jalalayn (ad loc.), on 
the other hand, regard marriage to slaves 
as shameful (‘ayb). See also SLAVES AND 


SLAVERY. 
Jonathan E. Brockopp 
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Confession of Faith (shahada) see 


WITNESS TESTIFYING 


Conquest 


Gain or acquisition by force of arms. In 
the Islamic context it is associated with the 
“opening” of a land to the message and 
rule of Islam. The Qur'an, revealed as it 
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was before the Islamic conquests had be- 
gun, does not possess a clear concept of 
conquest, but the Arabic root /-t-A pro- 
duced during the first Islamic century the 
technical term for the Muslims’ conquests 
over the Byzantine and Sasanian empires 
(fath/futtih) and is frequently translated as 
such in the Qur'an. 

The Quran has much to say about war- 
fare (see WAR). It is enjoined upon those 
able to do so (Q 48:17 exempts the blind, 
crippled and ill) at specific times, outside 
of specific places (Q 9:36; 2:217) and only 
within certain limits: “Fight in the way of 
God (see PATH OR WAY [OF GoD]) those who 
fight you, but do not aggress (or trans- 
gress)” (Q 2:190). Q 61:4 enjoins a forma- 
tion, “God loves those who fight on his 
path in a rank,” and Q 47:4 recommends a 
combat protocol, “when you meet the un- 
believers, strike their necks until you have 
subdued them, then bind a bond” (cf. 

Q 8:12; see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). In the 
next world, the reward for those who fight 
and die in battle is the pleasures of heaven 
(q.v.); in this world, it is the spoils of victory 
(q.v.), the distribution of booty (q.v.) figur- 
ing prominently — even producing the 
name of a stra, Strat al-Anfal (q 8, “The 
Spoils of War”; see REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT; BLESSING). The reason and purpose 
of warfare are less clear, perhaps because 
they were so clear to contemporaries; but 
they were probably religious. According to 
Q 9:33 and 61:9, Muhammad had been 
sent by God to make his religion prevail 
over all others, “though the unbelievers 
loathe it.” Q 2:193 and 8:39 instruct believ- 
ers to fight until there is no fitna, a term 
usually understood to mean the Meccans’ 
opposition to Muhammad and his fol- 
lowers (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 
According to Q 9:29, “those who have re- 
ceived the book (q.v.)” are to be fought 
until they pay the jizya (see TAXATION), an 
obscure verse that has inspired a small in- 


dustry of scholarship. 
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For the historical context of these verses 
one conventionally turns to the historical 
and exegetical traditions. The Constitution 
of Medina, the series of documents under- 
stood to have been drafted by Muhammad 
soon after his emigration (hyra, see EMI- 
GRATION) from Mecca to Medina, makes 
it plain that he put his community on a 
war footing fairly soon after the Ayra and 
indeed the first decade of the fijra was do- 
minated by a string of campaigns, the most 
prominent being Badr (q.v.) in Ramadan 
(q.v.) of 2/624, Uhud (q.v.), al-Khandaq 
(“The Ditch”; see PEOPLE OF THE DITCH), 
al- Hudaybiyya (q.v.), Khaybar (q.v.), Mecca 
(q.v.), Hunayn (q.v.), and Tabtk in Rajab of 
9/630. The political context of this cam- 
paigning was tribal rather than imperial: 
Forces were small (tribesmen often num- 
bering in the hundreds; see TRIBES AND 
CLANS), marches short and shows of 
strength more frequent than actual vio- 
lence. The handling of captives (q.v.), one 
infers from Q 8:67, seems to have been ad 
hoc. The object of these campaigns, more- 
over, was not to acquire and control land 
so much as to secure the loyalty and obedi- 
ence of the principal tribes, an object also 
achieved by negotiation and the promise of 
material blandishments of various sorts. 
That the tribesmen’s loyalties had been 
committed to Muhammad, rather than to 
his nascent polity, is made clear by the 
eruption of the so-called “Wars of Apos- 
tasy” that broke out upon his death (see 
AposTAsy). In the view of modern histori- 
ans, Abii Bakr’s (r. 11-3/632-4) campaigns 
to re-impose Islamic rule within the Ara- 
bian peninsula led directly to ‘Umar’s 
(1. 13-23/634-44) campaigns beyond its 
borders. 

The qur’anic lexicon of warfare is domi- 
nated by the Arabic terms qital and jihad 
(q.v.), that of victory by nasr and _fath. The 
first of this latter pair of terms, masz, poses 
fewer problems than the second, in part 
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because its qur’anic usage is so clearly mir- 
rored by that in the Constitution of Me- 
dina where it, too, signifies “support” or 
“help” (either God’s or the Believers’). As a 
first and second form verb, /-t- usually sig- 
nifies the basic Semitic meaning “to open 
or loosen” (Hebrew patah, Aramaic and 
Syriac p‘tah, Ethiopic fatha). Quranic usage 
correlates the verb with gates (usually of 
heaven [q.v.], sometimes of hell [q.v.], cf. 
Q 6:445 7:405 15:14; 23:77; 38:50; 39:71, 733 
54:11; 78:19), belongings or baggage (ma- 
ta‘ahum, Q 12:65; see JOSEPH), and Gog and 
Magog (q.v.; Q 21:96). Lexical authorities 
such as al-Raghib al-Isfahani (d. early 
fifth/eleventh cent.) not infrequently ex- 
plain the Fatiha, the opening verses of the 
Quran (see FATIHA), as the “starting point, 
by which what follows is opened.” ‘The 
range of this verb also extends in several 
instances to the sense of revealing or deliv- 
ering, e.g. “blessings from heaven and 
earth” and mercy (q.v.; Q 7:96 and 35:2, 
respectively) and in this sense it is echoed 
in Hassan b. Thabit’s (d. ca. 40/659) verses 
as well as those of al-Farazdaq (d. ca. 110/ 
728; Sharh diwan al-Farazdaq, i, 375, line 6). 
In two instances of the imperative 

(Q 26:118 and 7:89; cf. the tenth forms in 

Q 2:89, 8:19 and 14:15), the root clearly has 
the narrower sense of to deliver, render or 
make a judgment. In Q 26:118, Noah asks 
God to “make a judgment between me and 
them” (fa-fiah bayni wa-baynahum fathan), a 
translation that is indebted in the first in- 
stance to J. Horovitz (“Urteil,” «uv 18, n. 2) 
who is followed by A. Jeffery (“judgment, 
decision,” For vocab, 221). Both adduce 
Ethiopic and Jeffery includes South Ara- 
bian as well (see J. Biella, Dictionary, 412f.; 
A. Beeston, Dictionnaire, 47; W. Leslau, 
Comparative dictionary, 170). Commentators 
suggest the same: R. Paret cites al-Farra’ 
(d. 207/822) apud al-‘Tabart (d. 310/923) for 
his reading of Q 7:89 (rabbana fiah baynana 
wa-bayna qawmina bi-l-haqq wa-anta khayru 
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l-fatihin), to which can be added other au- 
thorities, both early and late. Thus Muqatil 
b. Sulayman (d. 150/767; Tafst, ii, 49) 
glosses the imperative “make a judgment” 
(ftah) as iqd; and Makki b. Abt Talib (d. 
437/1045; al-‘Umda, 136) and Abt: Hayyan 
al-Andalusi (d. 745/1344; Tuhfat al-arib, 94) 
gloss it as uhkum, the latter also glossing 
al-fattah of Q 34:26 as the judge (al-hakim). 
Paret (“Bedeutungsentwicklung,” Aommen- 
tar, 167) holds that this was the primary 
meaning (Grundbedeutung) of f-t-h, translat- 
ing it as Entscheidung (thus Q 8:19; 32:28, the 
latter perhaps best translated in English as 
reckoning). He further holds that it shifted 
towards success (Evfolg), which is how he 
suggests the noun and verb be read in a 
number of instances (Paret, Q 4:14.15 5:52; 
48:1, 18, 273 57:10; 61:13; 11021). Q 48:1, ind 
Jatahna laka fathan mubinan, which is said to 
have been revealed in connection with e1- 
ther Hudaybiyya or Khaybar, is translated 
by A.J. Arberry as “Surely we have given 
thee a manifest victory,” and by Paret as 
“Wir haben dir einen offenkundigen Er- 
folg bescheiden.” ‘Abd al-Razzaq al- 
San‘ani (d. 211/827; Tafsir, u, 225; see also 
Mudfatil b. Sulayman, Ta/si7, iv, 65) glosses 
this passage as “We have made a clear 
judgment for you” (gadayna laka qada‘an 
mubinan). 

For Paret, as for others (e.g. R. Bell, W.M. 
Watt), the fall of Mecca, particularly as 
mentioned in Q 57:10, probably explains 
the historians’ use of fath in the sense of 
conquer. In the words of Watt, “The 
meaning of conquest, however, is derived 
from this conception of the conquest of 
Mecca as a judgment or clearing up” (Mu- 
hammad at Mecca, 67). Certainly Mecca’s 
capitulation hardly qualifies as conquest in 
any military sense. Only two Muslim fatali- 
ties are connected to the event, and these 
only tangentially. The city never really re- 
sisted, Abii Sufyan, the leader of pagan 
opposition, having been captured earlier. 
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Even so, when medieval Muslims came 
across the term al-fath in hadith (e.g., /@ 
hyra ba‘d al-fath, “there shall be no migra- 
tion after the conquest”) or in history in a 
more general context (e.g. @m al-fath, “the 
year [A.H. 8] of the conquest”), they had 
no doubt which one was intended; indeed, 
according to some sources (e.g. Bukhari, 
Sahih, 11, 301), Muhammad uttered a ver- 
sion of the /@ hyra statement on the very 
day Mecca fell. Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/767), as 
well as later authorities on the biography of 
the Prophet (stra), describes any number of 
forays (sariyyas) and raids (ghazwas), but 
only one fath; and it was the Prophet’s cam- 
paigns (conventionally called maghazi) that 
produced the normative form of prophetic 
biography in the first three centuries, alter- 
native titles (e.g. al-Madaint’s putative 
Kitab Futih al-nabi cited by Ibn al-Nadim, 
Fihrist, 113) being extremely rare. 

That the fall of Mecca came to be called 
“al-fath” tout court must therefore be ex- 
plained in terms of salvation (q.v.) rather 
than military or legal history. For unlike 
the treaty of Najran (q.v.) or especially 
Khaybar, the terms of Muhammad’s en- 
trance into (pagan) Mecca seem to have 
played no important role in legal discus- 
sions about the conquest fate of the 
(mostly Christian and Jewish) communities 
of the Near East (see JEws AND JUDAISM; 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). It might be 
suggested that by labelling as futiih the 
Muslims’ victories outside of Arabia, histo- 
rians sought to reinforce a point made by 
Tabtk accounts and the modelling of Mu- 
hammad’s biography upon Moses’, i.e. 
that warfare beyond both the Arabian pen- 
insula and the Prophet’s direct experience 
enjoyed his (and God’s) sanction. The nat- 
ural alternative, the Arabic root gh-l-b 
meaning to overcome, conquer or prevail, 
was perhaps too closely associated with 
the fate of the Byzantines (q.v.) in Q 30. 
Exactly when and how Mecca emerged as 
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the definitive /ath is just as difficult to know, 
the evidence being so exiguous. For exam- 
ple, Q 110:1 (dha jaa nasru llah wa-l-fath, see 
Noldeke, ca, i, 219f.; followed by F. Buhl, 
Leben, 310) is variously held to be a Meccan 
or a Medinan verse. Adducing the Medi- 
nan-sounding second verse, Néldeke opted 
for the latter categorization, connecting 

it, via the exegetical works, to the fall of 
Mecca. This does appear to have been the 
tradition’s consensus, one attested already 
in the commentary attributed to Mujahid 
b. Jabr (d. 104/722, Tafsir, 792; cf. Ibn Han- 
bal, Musnad, v, no. 3127). But some authori- 
ties held that events at Hunayn gave rise to 
the verses (thus Wahidt, Asbab, 506) or even 
that it was revealed after the Prophet’s 
Farewell Pilgrimage some two years later 
(see FAREWELL; OCCASIONS OF REVELATION). 
Q 57:10 is sometimes taken to refer to 
Mecca but other times to the truce (sulh) of 
al-Hudaybiya. Al-Tabari preferred the lat- 
ter. In fact, G.R. Hawting has adduced 
some evidence suggesting that the associa- 
tion of fath in the sense of conquest with 
Mecca is secondary on two counts: ‘The 
opening of the sanctuary at al-Hudaybiya 
may be primary. 

In any case, since the poetry of the early 
Islamic period betrays a clear debt to qur- 
’anic imagery, one can fairly infer that the 
infusion of the Arabic root /-t-h with God’s 
providential direction was indeed a qur- 
’anic innovation, albeit one with scriptural 
precedents (e.g. Deut 28:12 and Ezek 25:9, 
the latter closer to the classical notion of 
conquest than anything qur’anic). The first 
instance of this connection is a verse at- 
tributed to Muhammad’s contemporary 
Hassan b. Thabit (Diwan, i, 17, line 14) 
which is said to have been composed 
shortly before Mecca fell in Ramadan of 
8/629. It already echoes Q 18:101 and 
50:22, as well as prophetic hadith (Wen- 
sinck, Concordance, v, 50). Similarly, al- 
Farazdaq’s panegyric to the Muhallabids 
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(Sharh diwan al-Farazdaq, 1, 375, lines 5-6) 
draws on Q 48:18 (fa-anzala I-sakinata ‘alay- 
him wa-athabahum fathan qariban, see sE- 
cuIna). Elsewhere (Diwan, 1, 330, line 1), we 
find the qur’anic conjunction of fath and 
nasr, along with the familiar instrumental- 
ity of human agents (see also Sharh diwan 
Jari, 218, line 31): God conquers through 
men. The poetry of this period now begins 
to exhibit signs of the conquest rhetoric 
that characterizes the historical prose of 
the second and third centuries, even pro- 
ducing one of its principal genres, the /ulih 
works of Ibn A‘tham al-Kafi (fl. third/ 
ninth century), al-Madaint (d. 225/840) 
and, most famously, al-Baladhurt (fl. third/ 
ninth century), among others. When al- 
Farazdaq has strongholds (ma Gqil) defy the 
Sasanians, only to be conquered by the 
sword of the Muhallabids (Diwan, 1, 380, 
lines 5-6), the usage is identical to that 
found amongst the narrators of historical 
material (akhbaris). See also EXPEDITIONS 


AND BATTLES. 
Chase F. Robinson 
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Consanguinity see BLoop AND BLOOD 
CLOT; KINSHIP 


Consecration of Animals 


The ritual reservation or segregation of 
animals for religiously mandated reasons. 
Some information about pre-Islamic prac- 
tices of this sort can be gleaned from qur- 
*anic statements that proscribe them. Is- 
lamic forms of animal consecration and 
sacrifice (q.v.) present both continuities and 


discontinuities with earlier practice. 


Consecration in pre-Islamic Arabia 
Animal consecration in pre-Islamic Arabia 
can be conveniently divided into those 
forms that involve bloodshed (q.v.) and 
those that do not (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
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AND THE QURAN). For the latter the locus of 
proscription is Q 5:103. Among ancestral 
customs (awd id) that were considered sa- 
cred (adhd, dahaya) by pre-Islamic Arabs, 
the following were condemned by Q 5:103: 
(1) The consecration to the gods of any fe- 
male camel with her female offspring after 
having given birth to the fifth. Such a 
camel (q.v.) was given the name of bahira, 
i.e. “with slit ear,” because as a sign of her 
consecration her ear, as that of her female 
offspring, was slit; as a consequence, peo- 
ple refrained from mounting such an ani- 
mal or cutting its hair. According to the 
biographer of the Prophet, Ibn Ishaq 

(d. 150/767), however, her milk could be 
offered to a guest or to a person in need 
(Stra, 57f.). Q 11:4 indicates that a camel 
consecrated in this manner (nagat Allah) 
was given by the prophet Salih as a “sign” 
(aya) of his mission and allowed to graze 
on the “land of Allah” without any harm 
being done to her. (2) The consecration of 
any she-camel (or he-camel) following an 
oath sworn for the purpose of healing an 
illness or ensuring the success of a busi- 
ness. No subsequent benefit was to be de- 
rived from this consecrated camel, and that 
is why it was called sa7ba, “left in nature.” 
Ibn Ishaq records that a camel that has 
given birth to ten she-camels in five preg- 
nancies with no intervening male offspring 
was also given this name (Stra, 57-8). 

(3) The consecration of the fruit of the 
seventh pregnancy: If a he-camel, it was 
sacrificed, but if a she-camel, it was left in 
the herd; if twins were born, however, con- 
sisting of a male and a female, the male 
was not sacrificed. Hence the name of 
wasila was given to this she-camel whose 
birth spared the life of her brother. Al- 
though Ibn Ishaq states that both the male 
and female were sacrificed, this contradicts 
the meaning of the name given to such a 
ewe. On the other hand, Ibn Hisham 

(d. 218/833), the redactor of Ibn Ishaq’s 
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text, comments that this name is applied to 
the she-camel that gave birth to ten fe- 
males in five pregnancies without any in- 
tervening male (Stra, 57). (4) The consecra- 
tion of a camel-bull that has become a 
great-grandfather. This animal was no 
longer mounted and it could graze and 
drink wherever it wanted. It was called a 
hami, or hami zahrahu, “protector of itself.” 
Ibn Ishaq (Stra, 57) applied this term to a 
camel-bull that had fathered ten females 
in a row without a single intervening male. 
(5) The hundredth he-camel of the herd 
was added to these consecrated animals 
that had been dedicated to the gods. If the 
herd increased to one thousand animals, 
an eye of this camel-bull was pierced and, 
above this number, the second eye was torn 
out as well. (6) In addition to the customs 
just enumerated, the custom of tying the 
she-camel to the tomb of its master by 
pulling its head towards its tail and sad- 
dling it with its packsaddle should be 
mentioned. If the animal succeeded in 
escaping, it was given to the deity and 
could graze wherever it desired. In later 
heresiographical literature this custom 
was explained as the wish to provide the 
deceased with a mount on the day of uni- 
versal resurrection (q.v.; Shahrastant, 
Milal, 439-40; Fy. trans. ii, 513-4; Lammens, 
Culte des Bétyles, gof:). Gonsecration of these 
animals to the gods is condemned by the 
Qur'an together with the added stipulation 
that only males may benefit from them 
(i.e. eat the flesh of the sacrificed beast, 
Q 6:138-9), whereas both men and their 
wives might partake in the flesh of those 
animals which have died of natural 
causes. W.R. Smith (Lectures, 269) consid- 
ered this common meal the most appro- 
priate expression of the ancient ideal of 
religious life. 

The sacred character of these animals is 
denoted by the term haram, the primary 


meaning of which is “retrenchment, ex- 
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clusion, prohibition” (see LAWFUL AND UN- 
LAWFUL; FORBIDDEN). According to qur’anic 
(as well as Mosaic) law, this designation 
precludes any secular use and sets aside a 
person, an animal, a place or a thing (the 
hurumdal, see SACRED PRECINCTS) from any 
common use as a result of its dedication to 
God, including the impossibility of repur- 
chase or exchange (cf. Lev 27, 28). (This 
notion of taboo is also represented by the 
Sumerian nig-nig. The opposing notions of 
holiness and abomination, born out of the 
concept of inviolability, are also attested in 
other earlier Near Eastern Sources [W. Al- 
bright, De l’dge de la pierre, 128]). 

Animal consecration that involved blood- 
shed also presents a specific vocabulary. 
Animals (an‘G@m) destined for sacrifice were 
called fara‘ (also fara‘) and ‘ata7r, the first 
originally referring to the first-born she- 
camel and the second designating the sac- 
rifices offered during the month of Rajab. 
Both were considered to be on the same 
level as the produce of the earth (harth), of 
which the first fruit was offered to the gods 
(see AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION). The 
Qur’an expresses surprise that men dedi- 
cate to God a part of what he himself has 
given them and especially that they give 
another part to deities which are associated 
with him. In such dedications the deities 
will receive nothing nor will God receive 
his due (Q 6:136). Verses or verse segments 
of Q 6:138 elaborate the areas of contra- 
diction and complexity: At the same time, 
men decide that such animals and produce 
are illicit (hyr); they determine to whom 
these can be given to eat (Q 6:138a); some 
animals are made sacred while others have 
their throats slit without the name of God 
spoken over them (Q 6:138b); people go 
even further by deciding that whatever is 
born from these animals is licit for their 
male children but illicit for their wives 
(Q 6:139a). 

The Qur'an raises the question of the 
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gender of the animal to be sacrificed. Of 
two sheep, goats, camels or cows, does 
God want the males or the females of the 
litter to be consecrated? Q 6:143-4 con- 
cludes with the accusation that lies are told 
in the name of God. Among animals are 
those created for carrying burdens while 
others are destined to be killed (Q 6:142)? 
Q 6:145 states: “Say: ‘I do not find in what 
has been revealed to me anything which is 
forbidden to eat, except for dead animals, 
blood poured forth, and pig’s meat.’” 
While the following verse explains what 
had been prohibited to the Jews: “We have 
forbidden to them all animals which have 
nails (zufur) and we have forbidden the fat 
of the cows and sheep, except that which 
covers their back or their intestines or their 
bones” (Q 6:146). This prohibition of fat is 
justified in Leviticus as follows: “All fat be- 
longs to Yahweh. It is a perpetual law for 
your descendants, in whatever place you 
may live. You will eat neither fat nor 
blood” (Lev 3:14-5). 

Q 6:143-4 refers to offerings of first-born 
animals which were made mainly during 
the month of Rajab and which included 
the firstborn animals of every herd (see 
Henninger, Fétes de Printemps, 37-44). It is 
true that, according to these verses, the 
first-born animals were not explicitly the 
“actual object of sacrifice, as there is no 
other indication found that the Arabs felt 
obliged, as did the Hebrews, to sacrifice 
the firstborn animals” (J. Lagrange, Etude, 
299). To be sure, dhabh al-‘atai, the sacri- 
fice of small cattle, was practiced during 
Rajab but in reality the Arabs only carried 
out spontaneous sacrifices (nadhr, Heb. 
nedharim) and Islam did not reject these sac- 
rifices. During his farewell pilgrimage (see 
FAREWELL), the Prophet is said to have left 
everyone completely free to sacrifice the 
firstborn of the herd (fara7)) and to prac- 
tice the sacrifices of the month of Rajab 
(‘ata%r, Ibn al-Athir, Usd, i, 341) as he him- 
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self had carried out these sacrifices (Ibn 
Sa‘d, Tabagat, i, 104; on this subject also see 
J. Ghelhod, Sacrifice). 


Consecration in Islam 
It should be noted that the words fara‘ and 
‘attra do not appear in the Qur'an. Perhaps 
they are replaced by the term mandasik 
which refers to both sacrifices with and 
without bloodshed. The term nusuk consists 
of the cultic practice in general, including 
a sacrifice with bloodshed, there being no 
mention of dhabh al-manasik during the 
month of Rajab. The Qur'an considers 
nusuk to be at the same level as fasting (q.v.) 
and almsgiving (q.v.). Another term, 
sha‘@r, refers to the victims (budn, sing. 
badana), destined for sacrifice which wear, 
as a distinctive mark, a silver or iron collar 
in the shape of a grain of barley (cf. T. 
Fahd, Shi‘ar). Camels wore a garland 
(qilada, pl. qalaid) of different materials. A 
practice called ish ‘Gr, consisting of making 
incisions on one side of the bump of a 
camel or on its skin for the purpose of al- 
lowing its blood to be shed, is also men- 
tioned. Such an animal often wore a spe- 
cial cover. 

This ritually mandated sacrifice, called 
hadi, “oblation,” is still practiced today in 
the entire Muslim world during the pil- 
grimage (q.v.) on the Day of Sacrifice 
(yawm al-nahr) in Mina, in memory of the 
sacrifice of Ishmael (q.v.; see RITUAL AND 
THE QUR'AN; FESTIVALS AND COMMEMORA- 
TIVE DAYs). In reference to the topic of 
almsgiving (zakat) in the classical books 
about ritual obligations (kutub al-‘tbadat), 
one finds that pre-Islamic customs contin- 
ued under Islam after being purified from 
any remains of paganism in accordance 
with the conditions set forth in the sunna 
(q.v.) of the Prophet. ‘This is the case in 
particular for the adahi I-nahr, 1.e. sacrifices 
with bloodshed (adhd, dahaya), just men- 
tioned, and consecration of the ‘agiga of 
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the newly born, i.e. the sacrifice of a sheep 
(cf. M. ‘Abduh, Ybadat, 276ff.). These 
bloody sacrifices are optional, whereas 
consecration by invoking the name of God 
and by carrying out the éazkiya or by pour- 
ing out as much blood as possible from the 
animal slaughtered for eating, is obligatory 
(see PROHIBITED DEGREES). 

Additionally, a temporary consecration of 
animals within the haram (1.e. the sacred 
territory of Mecca) was in force during the 
sacred periods of the major pilgrimage 
(hay) and the minor one (‘umra). Whoever 
hunts while in the state of ritual purifica- 
tion (ihram) has to compensate for his yield 
by carrying out an equivalent number of 
bloody sacrifices (hadi) of camels, cows or 
sheep, by giving food to the poor, or by 
fasting (Q 5:94-5). Five harmful animals are 
exempted from this prohibition: crows, 
kites, scorpions, mice and mad dogs (Bu- 
khart, i, Bab al-mahsar wa-jaz@ al-sayd) as 
well as animals that are similarly noxious, 
such as snakes, wolves or panthers (see 
ANIMAL LIFE). 

In many ancient Near Eastern cultures, 
animals have been an object of worship 
and were thus included in the sacred, e1- 
ther through sacrifice or incarnation of 
a divinity, as in ancient Egypt, where they 
served as an omen for the divine (see 
OMENS). “The primitive belief that the god 
or demon comes to dwell in his statue, by 
virtue of the magic ritual of consecration, 
has, in ancient Egyptian religion, been 
raised to a real theological principle” (P. 
Kraus, Jabir IT, 131-2; for more informa- 
tion, see H. Bonnet, ‘Tierkult, 812-24). Giv- 
ing a “soul” to the objects of worship has 
led to their sacralisation. Nothing similar is 
found in the cultic traditions of central 
Arabia, the cradle of Islam. The only 
known divinity in the shape of an animal is 
Nasr, the vulture god; but this god was part 
of the South Arabian pantheon where ani- 
mal figures were numerous (Fahd, Panthéon, 
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132-43 SCe SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE- 
ISLAMIC). The sacred character of the 
animal dedicated to a divinity is reflected 
by the following rites: the use of its blood 
for the unction of the central pole of the 
tent or of an erect stone (ansab), the use of 
its flesh for a sacred meal and the prohibi- 
tion of breaking its bones out of respect to 
the animal. This can be concluded from 
the book of Exodus (12:2-11); a text that is, 
in fact, a typical example of a sacrifice 
among nomads (Dhorme, L’evolution, 57£.; 
cf. Henninger, Fétes de prin-temps, 58f.). 

The main idea which emerges from sacri- 
ficing, among the ancient Arabs and in the 
Quran, is that an animal is a gift (see GIFT 
AND GIVING) from the divinity to human 
beings as is the agricultural produce of the 
earth. To gain his favor, the human gives 
the divinity the blood, i.e. its life, so that his 
own life may be spared. It is at once an 
oblation (hadi, Q 5:95, 97) and a ransom 
(fida’, Q 37:107) or a compensation, “be- 
cause the soul of the flesh is in the blood” 
(Lev 17:11) and “it is by the soul that the 
blood atones” (Lev 27:of.). To this, finally, 
should be added that the sacrifice of ani- 
mals, common in Near Eastern religions 
since the third millennium before Christ, 
was meant to construct a dynamic bond 
between the divinity and the faithful who 
united with him in flesh and in spirit, by 
sharing the flesh of the sacrifice (Albright, 
De Vage de la pierre, 195). 


T. Fahd 
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Consolation 


A form of divine beneficence bestowed 
upon the pious or those confronted with 
worldly misfortune despite their righteous- 
ness. The Qur'an recalls instances of God 
or his agents consoling some pre-Islamic 
figures; in addition, a number of qur’anic 
verses themselves constitute divine consola- 
tion for Muhammad and his followers. 
God strengthened the heart of Moses’ 
(q.v.) mother (rabaina ‘ala qalbiha) when she 
was told to cast him into the river to elude 
Pharaoh’s (q.v.) soldiers (Q 28:10). She was 
comforted (tagarra ‘aynuha) when Moses’ life 
was spared and Pharaoh’s wife selected her 
as his wet nurse (Q 20:40; 28:13). On her 
part, Pharaoh’s wife urged him to adopt 
Moses rather than killing him so that he 
might be a comfort (qurrat ‘ayn) for them 
(Q 28:9; Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 241-5; G. 
Newby, Making, 121-3; K. Prenner, Muham- 
mad und Musa, 222-33). In another in- 
stance, God’s messengers told Lot (q.v.) to 
“fear not, neither sorrow” (la takhaf wa-la 
tahzan) when he felt himself unable to pro- 
tect them from his people (Q 29:33; Speyer, 
Erzihlungen, 147-58; G. Newby, Making, 
83-5). 
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Muhammad received God’s consolation 
numerous times during periods of adver- 
sity or strife. After a discouraging period 
during which he feared that divine revela- 
tion (see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION) had 
lapsed (fatrat al-wahy), Muhammad was re- 
minded how God sheltered (awa), guided 
(hada) and enriched (aghna@) him when he 
was a destitute orphan without direction 
(Q 93:6-8). God would not forsake him and 
would aid him further as long as he re- 
mained thankful and obedient despite 
hardships (cf. Q 93:3-5; 94:1-8; U. Rubin, 
Eye, 116-24, 250-2; see GRATITUDE AND IN- 
GRATITUDE; OBEDIENCE). He is advised to 
overlook the unbelievers’ malicious words 
(Q 6:33-5; 10:65; 27:70; 36:76; 73:10; see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; OPPOSITION TO MU- 
HAMMAD), not to regard their error as his 
failure (Q 31:23) and to elicit assurance 
from what God has revealed to him 
(Q 76:24). Similarly, he is to ignore the hy- 
pocrites and the Jews who twist his words 
in an attempt to manipulate potential be- 
lievers (Q 5:41; See HYPOCRITES AND HY- 
POGRISY; JEWS AND JUDAISM). With respect 
to specific events, God’s assurance (sakina, 
see SECHINA) descended upon Muham- 
mad during his migration from Mecca to 
Yathrib (see MEDINA), giving him strength 
to console Abi Bakr (Q 9:40; M. Lings, 
Muhammad, 118-9; see COMPANIONS OF THE 
PROPHET; EMIGRATION). He is told not to 
grieve over those who deserted him during 
the battle of Uhud (q.v.; 3/625) since the 
weakness of their faith was a divine curse 
(q.v.) inflicted upon them (Q 3:175-7; Wa- 
qidt, Maghazi, 1, 327; see FREEDOM AND PRE- 
DESTINATION). At Hunayn (q.v.; 8/630), it 
was God’s assurance and unseen aid that 
enabled Muhammad and his followers to 
win the battle after an initial retreat 
(Q 9:25-6; Waqidi, Maghazi, iti, 189-90; see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). Muhammad is 
counseled many times to be patient in af- 
fliction and await his due in both this 
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world and the next (e.g. Q 11:115; 16:127; 
40:77; 74:7). 

Muslims as a group received the good 
news (bushrd, see GOOD NEws) of victory 
from God when they feared a much stron- 
ger enemy at Badr (q.v.; 2/624; Q 8:10, 26; 
Waaidi, Maghazi, i, 131-8). His consoling 
words “fear not, nor sorrow” (la tahini wa- 
la tahzanu) comforted them after the retreat 
at Uhud (Q 3:139-40; Waqidi, Maghazi, 1, 
320-1) and his assurance descended upon 
them at Hudaybiyya (q.v.; 6/628) as they 
negotiated a truce with the Meccans 
(Q 48:4, 18, 26; Waqidt, Maghazi, i, 
618-24). Their firm faith (q.v.) in God 
gained them blessedness (taba, Q 13:29), 
worldly refreshment (qurrat a‘yun) such as 
spouses and children (q.v.; Q 25:74-5), and 
it will secure them rewards in the hereafter 
(Q 32:17; 41:30; 78:31-6; 88:8-16; 95:6; 
98:7-8). See also BLESSING; REWARD AND 


PUNISHMENT. 
Shahzad Bashir 
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Conspiracy | see opposition To 


MUHAMMAD 


Consultation 


‘To confer with other individuals or a 


group. The term consultation (shira) does 
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not appear to have been used in Arabic be- 
fore Islam and the revelation of the Qur'an 
and occurs only once in the text of the 
Quran at Q 42:38. Yet, the term shia in 
the sense of “consultation” has important 


implications for social and political theory. 


Etymology 
The word shia is related to the verb shara, 
meaning to remove something from its 
place. It can also refer to the display of a 
thing, showing the good qualities inherent 
in something. The term al-shira can thus 
connote a handsome outward appearance, 
while the linguistic usage of the term is 
also connected to removal and the appear- 
ance of the thing removed (Lisdan al-‘Arab, 
iv, pp. 434-7). The term does not occur in 
pre-Islamic poetry (see AGE OF IGNORANCE; 
POETRY AND POETS) but is first found in the 
Qur'an. There it is used to indicate or de- 
scribe a consultation and deliberation, a 
practice which was known to the Arabs 
(q.v.) and other peoples before Islam. 
Given its pre-Islamic use the custom of 
consultation was not necessarily a religious 
impulse, but connected to a social or politi- 
cal impetus since consultation inevitably 


involves a social structure. 


Consultation according to the Arabs before Islam 
The Arabs before Islam engaged in prac- 
tices of social and political deliberation 
and were considered to be knowledgeable 
and experienced in worldly affairs. The 
tribe of Quraysh (q.v.) had a meeting 
house (dar al-nadwa and sometimes mala’), 
which was built by Qusayy b. Kulab and 
established southwest of the Ka‘ba (q.v.). It 
was called this because the Quraysh used 
to convene there to deliberate on issues of 
social and political concern. Deliberative 
authority rested with the elders of the tribe 
(see TRIBES AND CLANS) as the Quraysh had 


stipulated that no one could enact legisla- 
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tion until reaching the age of 40. A num- 
ber of different types of deliberations were 
conducted in this meeting house, including 
the consideration of issues related to mar- 
riage, matters of commerce, and war and 
peace (Shintinawt, Da ‘trat al-Ma Grif, ix, 
92-3; Jawad ‘Al, Mi/dal, ii, 109). 

Among the Arabs who were familiar with 
consultation were the people of Yathrib 
(see MEDINA; CITY), the Aws and Khazraj, 
some of whom were among those who 
came to be known as the Helpers (ansay, see 
EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS) for assisting the 
prophet Muhammad after his emigration 
(q.v.3 Agra) to Medina. Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/ 
767) mentions that they deliberated among 
themselves when they sent the delegation 
to negotiate the first pledge at “Aqaba. This 
delegation consisted of twelve men repre- 
senting different clans of the tribe of the 
prophet Muhammad and the pledge it- 
self has been called the “pledge of the 
women”; unlike the second pledge at 
‘Aqaba, this one did not stipulate fighting 
for the cause of the Prophet (Ibn Ishaq, 
Stra, 288-303). 


Consultation in the Qur'an 
Because of the use of deliberation among 
the Arabs before Islam the mention of 
consultation in the Qur’an need not be 
understood as the introduction of a new 
concept. As noted above, though the word 
consultation (shiira) as such occurs only 
once in the Qur’an, the word “consult” 
(tashawur) occurs in Q 2:233 and the com- 
mand “consult them” (shawirhum) is found 
in Q 3:159. These three instances apply to 
different situation and categories of Mus- 
lims. Q 42:38 applies to all Muslims, 
Q 2:233 applies particularly to the potential 
controversy between two divorced partners 
(see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE) concerning 
the matter of weaning an infant and 


Q 32159 1s a special text related to the 
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prophet Muhammad in the shadow of the 
occurrence of the battle of Uhud (q.v.) in 
which the Muslims were defeated (see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). 

The three different significations of these 
verses can lead to the following conclu- 
sions. First, that consultation was originally 
understood in relation to the prophet Mu- 
hammad and in connection with Uhud as 
one of the most important early battles. 
Second, that consultation was connected to 
relations among Muslims in the establish- 
ment of an Islamic society (see GOMMUNITY 
AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). Third, that 
consultation was understood to be con- 
nected to situations of dispute (see DEBATE 
AND DISPUTATION) where a form of commu- 
nal deliberation was required or recom- 
mended for the Muslim judge, a usage 
which continues to the modern period. A 
fuller consideration of the qur’anic con- 
texts of the three passages will elaborate 
these significations. 


Strat al-Shira (@ 42) 
According to traditional understandings, 
the 53 verses of this stira were revealed in 
Mecca (q.v.), with the exception of four 
(Q 42:23-6) which were revealed in Medina 
(q.v.). This is also related to the fact that 
the stra begins with the letters ha-mim and 
‘ayn-sin-qdf; the other stiras (q.v.) which be- 
gin with ha@™-mim are all said to be revealed 
in Mecca (Q 41-46) with the exception of 
Q 42:23-6 and Q 45:14 which were revealed 
in Medina (see LETTERS AND MYSTERIOUS 
LETTERS). 

It is not known with certainty why Q 42 
was called al-Shira but it was well-known 
as ha’-mim-‘ayn-sin-qaf owing to the letters 
in the first two verses. According to al- 
Suyiati (d. 911/1505; Ltqan, 148-57), other 
stras derive their names from a word that 
is mentioned in one of the verses. It is pos- 


sible that Q 42 derived its name from the 
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mention of shura in verse 38. In the com- 
mentary known as Jalalayn, Q 4.2 1s also 
called Shara but without the definite article. 

Some scholars claim that an earlier verse 
in this stira (Q 42:27) was revealed in ref- 
erence to the ahl al-suffa, a group of Mus- 
lims who emigrated to Medina with the 
Prophet but had no money or clothes with 
them (see SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN). They 
passed the night in the mosque of Medina 
and were fed there. The AA al-Suffa include 
a number of prominent followers of the 
Prophet such as Abi: Hurayra, Sa‘d b. Abt 
Waqqas and Abi Dhurr al-Ghafari (Qur- 
tubt, Jami, xvi, 27). The verse immediately 
preceding Q 42:37 is said to have been 
revealed in reference to the vilification 
of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (q.v.) at Mecca. It 
is also said that it was revealed concerning 
Abii Bakr al-Siddigq (see ABU BAKR) when 
he was reproved by the people for giving 
his property for charity (Qurtubt, Zamz5 
XVI, 35). 

The expression “consultation” occurs in 
Q 42:38 and is understood in the context of 
verses 37-9 as one of a series of attributes 
of Muslims: They shun great sins (see sIN, 
MAJOR AND MINOR) and indecencies, forgive 
when angry, answer their Lord and perse- 
vere in prayer (q.v.). Their rule is to consult 
one another, spend out of what God pro- 
vides and, when tyranny afflicts them, de- 
fend themselves. Exegetes agree that these 
verses were revealed in connection with the 
Helpers (ansar) and that they were intended 
to order deliberation among them. It is 
also said that Q 42:38 refers to their delib- 
eration when they heard about the appear- 
ance of the prophet Muhammad (Qurtubt, 
Jami’, xvi, 36-7; Tabarsi, Magma‘, xxv, 
57-60). These interpretations are problem- 
atic, however, because the siira is said to 
have been revealed in Mecca and so it 
would have to be supposed that the Help- 
ers knew how to pray before they met with 
the Prophet. The interpretation of Sayyid 
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Qutb (d. 1966) resolves this problem by 
mentioning that the verse refers in general 
to all Muslims, requiring a new call to 
God, matters of prayer and faith (q.v.), 
consultation among themselves and chari- 
table giving (see ALMSGIVING). It is also evi- 
dent from the context of Q 42:37, that this 
refers to the Muslims of Mecca in particu- 
lar, those who “respond to their Lord,” 1.e. 
through faith in the religion of Islam when 
the Prophet first began to call people to it. 
Then they persevere in their prayer, for 
they are the ones who were wronged by the 
unbelievers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), such 
as what happened to Bilal al-Habashti, 
‘Ammar b. Yasir and his mother Samiyya 


(Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 205-7). 


Strat al-Baqara (@ 2) 
According to the exegetes, this stira was the 
first to be revealed in Medina, except for 
v. 281 which is said to have been the last to 
be revealed. The verses on usury are also 
held to be among the last verses revealed in 
the Qur'an (Qurtabt, Jamzs 1, 152). Men- 
tion of consultation appears in Q 2:233. 
The verse is long and is said to contain 18 
different legal rulings relative to nursing 
(see MILK; WET NURSING; LACTATION) and 
the occurrence of divorce between two 
parents (Qurtubt, Zamz‘, iti, 160-73). If the 
two parents concur on weaning the child 
from the breast of its mother before the 
child is two and there is no obstacle to this, 
then it is legally permitted on condition of 
consultation and mutual satisfaction be- 
tween the parents (Qurtubi, iti, Zam 170-1). 
This is a separate instance of the use of 
consultation because it applies to the spe- 
cific case of two divorced parents. The 
greater importance of this reference, how- 
ever, lies in its allusion to the necessity of 
consultation in matters of the family (q.v.). 
In pre-Islamic tribal society, the man held 
complete control over family matters but 
with the revelation of this verse the extent 
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of his control was modified and the role was 
given to the woman and the man jointly. 


Strat Al ‘Imran (@ 3) 
This stira contains the term “consultation” 
in the form of a command given directly to 
the prophet Muhammad in the context of 
Medinese society. The term is found in 
Q 3:159 referring to the battle of Uhud in 
which the Muslims experienced their first 
defeat after the battle of Badr (q.v.). This 
verse 1s not to be understood by itself or in 
isolation but is to be explained in the con- 
text of Q 3:118-74 and the picture of the 
relations among the Muslims in the earliest 
period of the Prophet’s emigration to Me- 
dina. In Medina, social relations were 
organized according to different social 
groups, such as those who lived in Medina 
originally (the Helpers) and those who fol- 
lowed the Prophet to Medina from Mecca 
(the Emigrants). Likewise, there were divi- 
sions according to religion between Mus- 
lims and Jews (see JEWS AND JUDAISM). 
These groupings were further divided. ‘To 
the Emigrants belonged the tribes of al- 
Aws and al-Khazraj, and the Jews were 
linked historically to the Helpers. There 
were also the so-called Hypocrites (mund- 
Jigén) under the leadership of “Abdallah b. 
Ubayy, leader of an influential group in 
Medinese society. The relations between 
the Helpers and the Jews were based on 
long-standing connections between the 
Jews and the tribes of al-Aws and al- 
Khazraj. According to al-Qurtubi (d. 671/ 
1272) many of the offspring of the Helpers 
were among the Bani |-Nadir (Qurtubt, 
Jami‘, ui, 280; see NADTR). The many affilia- 
tions between the people of Yathrib, al- 
Aws and al-Khazraj and the Jews is well- 
known from Ibn Ishaq. The interactions 
among the Muslims, the Helpers and the 
Hypocrites headed by ‘Abdallah b. Ubayy 
were also established according to tribal 
ties (see HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY). 
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Q 3:118-74 must be understood in the 
context of these social relations. Verses 
118-20 refer specifically to those among al- 
Aws, al-Khazraj and the Jews. Verses 121-2 
refer to the fighting at the battle of Uhud, 
verses 123-36 to the situation at the battle 
of Badr, verses 137-59 to the victory of the 
Muslims at the battle of Uhud and verses 
174-160 to what came after the battle of 
Uhud. 

Q 3:159 begins by indicating the tensions 
among the Muslims. The situation was not 
easy for the Prophet, who had to face the 
Muslims who had been insulted by the de- 
feat and those who had left their position 
exposed to the enemy. This was com- 
pounded by other issues concerning pa- 
tronage between the Helpers and the Jews, 
and the two groups of al-Aws and al- 
Khazraj who were upset about the failure 
of the call to fight after they themselves 
had been wounded (Qurtubt, Zamz’, iv, 
185-6). After the events of this battle, the 
nascent Muslim community experienced a 
period of communal tension. This uncer- 
tain situation perhaps explains the reckless- 
ness of the Helpers in battle, seventy of 
whom were killed at Uhud while only four 
Emigrants died in that engagement. 

Q 3:159 addresses this situation: “This is 
due to mercy from God that you treat them 
lightly, for had you been heavy and hard- 
hearted, they would have left your side.” 
The release of tension is attributed to 
God’s mercy (q.v.). Then comes the divine 
command to pardon and forgive them (see 
FORGIVENESS), and consult with them in the 
matter. The sequence of these commands 
indicates that the command to Muham- 
mad to consult the people came after he 
had settled with them, pardoned them and 
forgiven them for their sins. It was only 
after these events, which assured him of 
the sincerity of his followers, that he estab- 
lished the process of consultation (Qurtubi, 


Jami’, iv, 249). 
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Later theories concerning consultation 
Based on these references in the Qur'an, 
and particularly the command in Q 37159, 
later Muslim thinkers have theorized about 
the social and political dimensions of con- 
sultation, including the scope and necessity 
of its application. Examination of pro- 
phetic hadiths related to these qur’anic ref- 
erences also allowed for the extraction of 
more general principles about the applica- 
tion of consultation (Ansari, Shira, 65-9 
and 113-222). The historical setting of Me- 
dina was generalized to allow the emer- 
gence of questions of political theory, such 
as the role of consultation in legislation, 
the installation of community leaders and 
the legitimacy of the state (see POLITICS 
AND THE QUR’AN). 

More recent theorists have sought to 
compare the qur’anic concept of consulta- 
tion with the modern western notion of 
democracy. Others have critiqued such a 
comparison, arguing that it often results in 
eschewing more felicitous explanations of 
“consultation” in its qur’anic and classical 
exegetical contexts. According to these crit- 
ics, a political system based on the consulta- 
tion of a select group of religious scholars, 
whose status is founded upon their exper- 
tise in qur’anic exegesis, is at odds with a 
number of the more normative understand- 


ings of broad-based and secular democracy. 


Ahmad Mubarak al-Baghdadt 
(trans. Brannon M. Wheeler) 
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Consummation — sce MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE 


Contamination 


Soiling or corrupting. It is perhaps surpris- 
ing to find that the Qur'an has no concept 
of contamination per se, in contrast, for 
example, to the Pentateuch which is very 
much concerned with the concept. There 
is no qur’anic equivalent of Leviticus 15:19 
which stipulates that “when a woman has a 
discharge of blood which is her regular dis- 
charge from her body, she shall be in her 
impurity for seven days, and whoever 
touches her shall be unclean until the eve- 
ning.” There are items to be avoided, 
events and substances that leave one rit- 
ually disabled, but in the qur’anic text 
nothing suggests the transmission of im- 
purity from one person to another. 

Two words often understood as “impu- 
rity” are (in the qur’anic vocalization) naas 
and rys. Najas appears only a single time in 
Q 9:28: “O you who believe, polytheists (al- 
mushrikiin) are only [i.e. entirely] najas; do 
not let them draw near the sacred mosque 
after this, their year.” Nothing here sug- 
gests contamination that is transferred to 
others; only that some quality of polythe- 
ism disqualifies one from attending the 
sacred mosque (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). Nonetheless, the 
literature of qur’4nic commentary consid- 
ers the possibility. According to exegetical 
traditions, Ibn ‘Abbas (d. ca. 67-8/686-8) 
maintained that mushrikiin were ngas in 
their essence (‘ayn) like dogs or swine (see 
LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL; DOG). And the 
Zaydis reportedly held, as do some Ima- 
mis, that touching a polytheist (mushrtk) 
requires ritual ablution (wud, Nisabuart, 
Tafsir, x, 64; Qurtubt, Jams viii, 98; see 
SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN). Yet the Prophet 
drank from mushrik vessels (Nisabart, Tafsir, 
x, 64). Moreover, nothing can make pork 
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permissible for consumption (halal) but 
upon conversion to Islam, a mushrik ceases 
to be ngas. It must be, as al-Tabart (d. 310/ 
923, Tafsir, x, 105) suggests, that it is their 
dietary habits and omission of full ritual 
ablution (ghusl) that makes them deserving 
of the epithet for contamination or impu- 
rity (najas). 

The more common word in the Qur'an is 
7ys — and this is surprising since the domi- 
nant words for ritually impermissible sub- 
stances or acts in later legal literature are 
(najis, najas or najasa). Rys occurs ten times 
in the qur’anic text. The locus classicus for 
rys as “contamination” is Q 5:90: “O you 
who believe, al-khamr, al-maysar, al-ansab and 
al-azlam (see INTOXICANTS; GAMBLING; 
DIVINATION) are entirely rysun, and among 
the works of Satan (see DEviL). Avoid it 
(fa-jtanibihu), that perhaps you might pros- 
per.” The verbs derived from the root j-n-b 
all convey, however, the sense of “separa- 
tion, distinction from” in qur’anic usage 
and so what is meant here is only that one 
should avoid these substances and prac- 
tices. The basic meaning of the word, ac- 
cording to al-Nisabiari (d. mid eighth/ 
fourteenth century; Tafsir, vi, 23), is “an 
act that is repellent (gabih), disgusting (al- 
gadhir).”” One commentarial tradition sees 
the innamd as governing the list of things to 
be prohibited so that it is only these items 
that are ris, 1.e. only wine, gambling, divin- 
ing, etc. are rys (Tabart, Tafsir, vii, 31). Al- 
Nisabirt (Zafsir, vi, 23) and others differ. 
For them, wine (khamr) is “nothing but ris.” 
‘That is, under no circumstances can it be 
considered other than rys. 

Another passage often read as a reference 
to contamination is Q 6:145: “Say I do not 
find in what is revealed to me anything 
prohibited to eat except that it be carrion 
(al-mayta, see CARRION) or flowing (masfiuh) 
blood (see BLOOD AND BLOOD CLOT) or the 
meat of swine — these are 7ys... Whoever 
is compelled [to eat these things] while not 
desiring [to do so] nor in hostility, your 
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Lord (q.v.) is forgiving, clement.” It is not, 
therefore, that one 1s contaminated by con- 
tact with these items but that one is to 
avoid them. If there should be contact, no 
purification is necessary, no penance is to 
be performed (see also Q 22:30). 

The underlying meaning of 7s, when not 
specifically contamination, is certainly 
“something worthy of avoidance” but the 
“why” of that avoidance is elusive (see 
Lane, 1037; Nisabirt, Tafsi7, vi, 23 for ety- 
mology). Some insight may be gained from 
consideration of the term in other contexts 
where the reference is not to substances or 
acts but is more metaphorical. Q 10:100 
states: “And no soul will believe except by 
God’s permission, and he places al-rys 
upon those who do not reflect (/a@ ya ‘qiliin).” 
The failure to use common sense, to reflect 
upon what one simply knows by virtue of 
living in the world, seems to result in 7ys. 
Here the term must mean “repellent” or 
“being such as to cause avoidance.” This 
meaning makes sense of other second- 
order usages such as Q 7:71: “[Hiid, q.v.] 
said ‘rs and wrath (ghadb, see ANGER) from 
your Lord have befallen you.’” Those who 
have rejected Hid have become objects of 
avoidance and wrath. Likewise Q 9:125: “As 
for those in whose hearts is a malady, repel- 
lence has been added to their repellence, 
and they shall die as unbelievers.” It is 
clear then that ris suggests something that 
evokes disgust, something that is repulsive. 

Another domain often thought to reflect 
a notion of contamination is that of ritual 
purification. After urination and defeca- 
tion, sexual intercourse, ejaculation (male 
and female), menstruation and parturi- 
tion, one is ritually disabled until the ap- 
propriate ritual of purification is per- 
formed (see Q 4:43; 5:6). In these passages, 
however, (with one possible exception) 
there is no notion that the precluded (ju- 
nub) person or the “affected” (muhdath) per- 
son is contaminated or that the disability is 


contagious. 
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There is one suggestion that contamina- 
tion by touch might be possible. Q 4:43, in 
the passage approving the “dry ablution” 
(tayammum) states: “And if you are ill, or on 
a journey, one of you comes from the privy 
or you have touched (lamastum, variant la- 
mastum) women, and you do not find water, 
then perform the dry-ablution [with] fine 
surface-soil and rub your faces and hands.” 
The question turns on what is meant by 
“touching.” The synonym for lamastum 
given in al-Tabari (Tafsir, v, 101) is bashar- 
tum, the root meaning of which is “to touch 
skin to skin.” Yet that term itself gives rise 
to substantial discussion, so it is clear that 
“touching” is exegetically significant. In 
one understanding, it is synecdochical and 
understood to mean conjugal relation 
(jima‘). According to another, it is literal 
and means “any contact of the two skins” 
(Nisabiart, Tafsir, v, 49). Al-Tabari attrib- 
utes these two positions to Arabs (q.v.), who 
understood it as conjugal relation, and to 
the mawali (non-Arab converts to Islam), 
who interpret the term to mean “contact,” 
respectively. Within the exegetical tradi- 
tion, the contact position is attributed to 
Ibn Mas‘tid (d. 32/652-3), Ibn ‘Umar 
(d. 73/693), al-Sha‘bi (d. ca. 110/728), al- 
Nakha‘ (d. ca. 96/717) and al-Shafit 
(d. 204/820) and is justified by reference to 
Q 6:7: “So they could touch [the parch- 
ment book] with their hands” (with the 
root l-m-s). The sexual congress position is 
attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas, al-Hasan (d. 
168/784-5), Mujahid (d. 104/722), Qatada 
(d. ca. 117/735), the Hanafis and the Shi'a 
(q.v.) and justified by analogy to Q 2:237: 
“If you divorce them before you have 
‘touched’ them” (here the root 1s m-s-s not 
l-m-s) where touching clearly means “sex- 
ual intercourse” (Nisabari, Ta/sir, v, 49-50; 
see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE). Only in this 
qur anic passage does one find suggestion 
of contamination by contact with a 


woman. Yet, for the most part, the legal 
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tradition rejected this literal reading and 
required at least “desire” or “pleasure” in 
the touching for one’s purity to be “lifted” 
(see Qurtubt, Jamis v, 203f.). 

The qur’anic understanding that contam- 
ination or any repellent quality is not con- 
veyed by transmission is confirmed in ha- 
dith literature, for the most part, but is 
substantially modified in figh, particularly 
Shit figh (see LAW AND THE QUR’AN; HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN). Yet for those who chose 
to see Islamic ritual law as derivative of 
Jewish and Zoroastrian sources, this differ- 
ence, between qur’anic understanding of 
a repellent quality and the Jewish and Zo- 
roastrian logics of pollution, constitutes a 
datum that must be explained (see scRip- 
TURE AND THE QUR’AN). See also PURITY AND 
IMPURITY; RITUAL PURITY; CLEANLINESS AND 


ABLUTION. 
A. Kevin Reinhart 
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Contemporary Critical Practices 
and the Quran 


Contemporary methodology operative in 
the study of the Qur'an, especially in the 
West, and the philosophical and epistemo- 
logical questions and problems related to 
the study of the Qur'an in its function as 
the focal point of a religion and a religious 
tradition. See also POST-ENLIGHTMENT PRE- 


OCCUPATIONS OF QURANIC STUDY. 


Introduction: The ranking of rational processes 
Reason no longer offers the certainty it 
once did; only philosophers still adhere to 
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the primacy of critical reflection in the 
implicitly or explicitly assumed hierarchy 
of approaches (lordre des raisons) in every 
cognitive construction. The social sciences 
continue to produce their own isolated crit- 
ical approaches to knowledge, the result 
being a reduction of epistemological ex- 
change and confrontation and the rise of 
what J. Derrida calls ¢eletechnoscientific reason, 
a disjointed conglomerate that claims to be 
the only reliable form of thinking in cur- 
rent scholarly discourse. On the other 
hand, P. Bourdieu has recently presented a 
trenchant criticism of scholastic reason (in 
Méditations pascaliennes), which is neverthe- 
less unlikely to elicit any fruitful response 
from the great figures of the scholarly 
world since it is the systematic spread of 
this very scholastic reason on which their 
reputation has been based and continues 
to depend. 

Every scholar lives within the confines of 
a speciality which can become a private 
kingdom, and thus strives to establish cer- 
tain aims which lack any real basis, in or- 
der to publicize assumptions of meaning 
(effets de sens) or representations of them. 
These, in turn, are presented under the 
guise of meaning or truth as established by 
a scientific method and as recognized by 
the community of scholars. According to 
J-F. Lyotard, “Scientific reason is not ques- 
tioned according to the criterion of (cogni- 
tive) truth or falsehood on the message/ 
referent axis, but according to its (pragmat- 
ical) performative abilities on the mes- 
senger/recipient axis” (L’enthousiasme, 15). 

European modernity, at least since the 
eighteenth century, has left us with the im- 
pression that reason would finally be liber- 
ated from the constraints of dogmatism for 
the service of knowledge alone, once a rad- 
ical separation between every church and 
the “neutral” state was accomplished. 
When this latter body is free to exercise an 
undisputed sovereignty, it does not, how- 
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ever, struggle with the same determination 
for such a radical separation between cog- 
nitive freedom and its own aims and ra- 
tionality. This is not the place to explore 
this subject further; it is enough to recall 
now that in various Islamic contexts, rea- 
son multiplies the constraints which it had 
itself created for the sake of its initial inde- 
pendence in the face of the strict control 
of the state, a state which unilaterally pro- 
claims itself the exclusive administrator of 
orthodox religious truth (q.v.). 

Such are the two contexts in which the 
Quran has been read, consulted and inter- 
preted for fourteen centuries on the Mus- 
lim side and for some two centuries on the 
side of the modern West. ‘This introduc- 
tion of a hierarchy of approaches makes 
the debate on orientalism irrelevant as it 
has hitherto been conducted, i.e. apart 
from any preliminary critique, apart from 
scholastic reason (as defined above), and 
apart from recognition of the fact that cog- 
nitive reason has willingly accepted this 
utilitarian, pragmatic, teletechnoscientific 
reason. One must, however, remember two 
troublesome issues for the Western scholar 
of the Qur'an who continues to be influ- 
enced by the tools and assumptions of a 
positivist and philological methodology: 

(1) With the exception of a handful of 
scholars who have had no lasting influence, 
all qur’anic scholars have little regard for 
any methodological debate and reject, if 
they are not actually unaware of, questions 
of an epistemological nature. They are 
only sensitive to discussing the “facts” ac- 
cording to the meaning and in the cogni- 
tive framework which they themselves have 
chosen. (2) Apart from specialists who are 
themselves believers and bring their Jewish 
or Christian theological culture to bear on 
the question at hand, all who declare 
themselves agnostic, atheist or simply secu- 
lar dodge the question of meaning in reli- 
gious discourse and thus refuse to enter 
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into a discussion of the content of faith 
(q.v.), not as a set of life rules to be inter- 
nalized by every believer, but as a psycho- 
linguistic, social and historical edifice. 
Hence the essential question about truth, 
for religious reason as well as that of the 
most critical philosphical kind, remains to- 
tally absent in the so-called scientific study 
of a corpus of texts of which the raison 
d’étre — the ultimate goal to which all rhe- 
torical and linguistic utterances bear 
witness — consists in providing for its im- 
mediate addressees, who have multiplied 
and succeeded one another throughout the 
centuries, the unique, absolute and intangi- 
ble criterion of Truth as a True Being, a 
True Reality and a True Sense of Right 
(al-Haqq). Yet surely, this Haqq has from the 
time it was first anounced orally between 
610 and 632 c.£. until today developed in a 
way which history and cultural sociology 
must be willing to investigate and explain. 
This is not a question of establishing the 
true meaning of texts as lived by the faith- 
ful, i.e. as sacred and revealed nor is it a 
matter of articulating the certitudes re- 
corded in a long process of sacralization, 
transcendentalization, ontologization, spir- 
itualization, etc., and systematized in the 
great products of theological, philosophi- 
cal, legal or historiographical thought in- 
herited from the Middle Ages. Rather, the 
task of the contemporary researcher is to 
problematize all systems which claim to 
produce meaning, all the forms, still ex- 
istent or not, which offer meaning and 
assumptions of meaning. ‘This is an essen- 
tial distinction that encompasses many 
problems yet to be raised or, if they have 
been, only poorly or without full recog- 
nition. In the study of the Qur'an and 
similar corpuses in other cultures — com- 
parison must always be utilized — the 
scholar approaches the activity of the 
human spirit that most closely expresses 
its own utopian vision, its hopes, both 
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those which are unfulfilled and those 
which recur, its struggle to push back the 
limits of its servitude and to attain the full 
exercise of its “will to know,” combined 
with its critical and creative freedom. The 
theme in the case of the qur’anic corpus 
and its vast historical development is to test 
the capacity of reason to decipher the mys- 
teries which it has itself produced. 

Despite this shared reference to a utopian 
vision, it is important not to lose sight of 
the fact that contemporary qur’anic studies 
lag considerably behind biblical studies to 
which it must always be compared (see 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QURAN). This lag could 
be said to reflect the different concerns that 
emerged in the historical development of 
societies in which the Qur'an continues to 
play the role of ultimate and absolute ref- 
erence point and in which it has never 
been replaced as the sole criterion for the 
definition and function of all true, legiti- 
mate and legal value. In the violent and 
passionate rejection of what political Islam 
calls “the West,” the stakes lie less in the 
seizure of an ephemeral power than in the 
progress of the secular model of historical 
production which could ultimately render 
the “divine” model obsolete, as it has al- 
ready done in the West. This point is im- 
portant for any attempt to liberate the 
problematic of the Quran from its isola- 
tion vis-a-vis the historical perspective of 
modernity as well as for any effort to ad- 
dress the religious problem, which has 
been at one and the same time appropri- 
ated by and disqualified by this political 
concern. The context 1s also essential for 
clarifying the strategy of mediating a solu- 
tion and thus guiding the pedagogy of the 
reflective researcher (chercheur-penseur). 

During the years of struggle for political 
independence (1945-1970), one could have 
hoped that an opening toward modern his- 
torical criticism as shown in the Middle 
East and North Africa during the so-called 
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Renaissance (Nahda, 1830-1940), would 
have grown to incorporate subjects as ta- 
boo as qur’anic studies, including the sac- 
ralised areas of law appropriated by the 
Sharva and its legal statutes and rulings (see 
LAW AND THE QUR'AN), the corpus of ha- 
diths (see HADITH AND THE QURAN) which 
enjoy the status of fundamental source (asl) 
as defined by al-Shafit (d. 204/820). Cer- 
tain historical events, however, altered this 
potential course, beginning with the 1979 
Islamic revolution in Iran and its eventual 
global enlargement by so-called funda- 
mentalist movements. This revived, in the 
already very complex and inadequately ex- 
plored area of qur’anic studies, the rather 
archaic combination of the violent and the 
sacred, a combination that was still able, 
with some effect, to bring its weight to bear 
upon the global civilization of disenchant- 
ment, desacralization and the supremacy 
of sciences over all dimensions of human 
reality. In order to enrich the questions of 
the social sciences and to radicalize their 
criticism in every area, including, of 
course, modernity, the reflective researcher 
must bear in mind the historical, sociologi- 
cal and psychological significance of the 
religious imagination. This is a reality 
which the assumptions of scientific social- 
ism and militant secularism of the French 
kind believed it was possible to eradicate 
through teaching official atheism or 
through eliminating the concept of the 
religious event (fait religieux) from an edu- 
cational system run by a state that self- 
proclaimed its neutrality. By agreeing to 
work within such assumptions, the social 
sciences have contributed to nourishing 
and even legitimizing recurrent wars be- 
tween the forces, demographically in the 
majority, that support sacrality and sacrali- 
zation and the so-called enlightened who 
support a rational process thought to be 
emancipatory. But this process actually has 


a hegemonic mission, since it continues to 
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spread pragmatic truths while refusing to 
think philosophically about what is intoler- 
able in relations between humans, cultures 
and civilizations (cf. Arkoun, Les sciences 
soctales). 

Like Christians during the modernist cri- 
sis of the nineteenth century, Muslims have 
reacted — and still react — against earlier 
works marked by historicist-philologist 
positivism as well as against more recent 
research that is relatively free of the as- 
sumption of a triumphalist, even intolerant 
science. Under the pretext of not wanting 
to confuse different kinds of science, so- 
called pure researchers refuse to address 
the conflict between full-blown scientific 
reason and religious reason that is appar- 
ently vanquished intellectually or forced on 
the defensive despite its historical persist- 
ence. This refusal continues despite the 
many possible applications of an epistemo- 
logical radicalization of the social sciences. 
These “pure” researchers steadfastly re- 
fuse to integrate theological reasoning — 
despite its popular persistence — into a 
methodological program for an epistemol- 
ogy of historical research (épistémologie histo- 
rique) which could include all aspects and 
dimensions of reason and its products and 
in which relations between religious, philo- 
sophical and scientific reason could be ex- 
amined. They also prefer simply to ignore 
even the mere suggestion of cooperation 
with a reflective researcher since he or she 
is dismissed as speculative and unable to 
respect particular evidence (which does, 
unfortunately, often happen) rather than 
as a rigorous academic committed to the 
establishment of facts. A necessary correc- 
tion to this narrow perspective would mean 
moving toward the use of historical psy- 
chology, historical sociology and historical 
anthropology for vast territories of the 
past, long ignored by the historian inter- 
ested in narration, description and tax- 


onomy. The recently published work of 
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J. van Ess (Theologie und Gesellschaft) shows 
all the richness of which we have been de- 
prived and points to what will potentially 
escape into the future. 

As a rather marginal academic discipline, 
the history of religions is looked at askance 
by both theological authorities, guardians 
of orthodoxy, and by secular states which 
propagate a political “neutrality” yet to be 
adequately examined philosophically and 
anthropologically. Furthermore, this field 
remains uncertain of its precise scope since 
it spills into many other disciplines. The 
same uncertainty applies to its intended 
objects of study which largely involve the 
invisible, the untouchable, the unnamable, 
the supernatural, the miraculous, the mys- 
terious, the sacred, the holy, hope, love, 
violence and so on, as well as its instru- 
ments, analytical framework and inevitable 
relation to other disciplines, themselves 
groping their way forward in the dark. 
There is another rarely mentioned fact 
about the history of religions: Specialists 
writing for their colleagues are fully aware 
of the academic constraints by which they 
will be judged and admitted to the profes- 
sion or excluded from it, no less differently 
than theologians who must practice self- 
censorship in order to obtain the imprimatur 
of doctrinal authorities. In any case, the 
populace at large, long confined to the dis- 
course of oral culture, does not appear in 
scholarly writing, although they are the 
most directly concerned addressee of this 
research and form by far the largest and 
most convinced bloc of consumers of 
systems of belief and non-belief which 
science has submitted to its examination. 
Medieval élites (khassa) already taught 
openly that the masses (‘awdamm) should be 
kept away from scholarly debates. ‘Today it 
is left to the scorned popularizers of 
knowledge to transmit to a large audience 
bits and pieces of a highly specialized sci- 
ence. The distinctive feature of religion, 
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however, is that it is a source of inspiration, 
hope and legitimatization for all and first of 
all for those who have not received instruc- 
tion in critical thought. In the case of the 

contemporary Muslim world, this observa- 


tion bears considerably on qur’anic studies. 


Reading the Quran today 
As far as what is commonly called the 
Qur’an is concerned, it must be said that 
this term has become so heavily laden by 
theological inquiry and the practical goals 
of secular approaches that it must be sub- 
jected to a preliminary deconstruction in 
order to make manifest levels of function 
and significance that have been side- 
stepped, suppressed or forgotten by pious 
tradition as well as by text-oriented philol- 
ogy. As is well-known, this situation has a 
long history, extending from the moment 
the Qur’4n was written down through its 
centuries of propagation in manuscript 
form until its modern-day dissemination 
in print, an historical process which has 
encouraged the rise of the clerical class to 
political and intellectual power. The pres- 
ent conceptual burden of the term Quran 
is at odds with the social and cultural con- 
ditions prevailing at the time of the emer- 
gence and growth of that which the initial 
quranic discourse calls Quran, the celestial 
Text (al-Kitab, see BOOK), recited as a faith 
event, aloud and before an audience. This 
annunciation can be called prophetic dis- 
course and establishes an arena of com- 
munication between three grammatical 
persons: a speaker who articulates the dis- 
course contained in the celestial Text; a 
first addressee, who transmits the message 
of annunciation as a faith event; and a sec- 
ond addressee, the people (al-nas), who 
constitute the group, large or small accord- 
ing to the circumstances, whose members 
are nevertheless all equal and free in their 
status as addressee. ‘hey are equal because 


they share the same discourse situation, i.e. 
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access to the same oral language used in 
the annunciation of the message. They are 
free because they respond immediately by 
assent, understanding, rejection, refutation 
or the demand for further explanation. 
More will be said about the crucial import- 
ance of the psycho-socio-linguistic analysis 
of what will henceforth be called prophetic 
discourse. ( Justification will be given for 
the use of this qualification of “prophetic,” 
which, historically, is strongly contested by 
the first addressee, after the adage that “no 
one is a prophet in his own country.”) It 
must be remembered that all orientalist 
scholarship, in limiting itself to the curiosi- 
ties of the task of a philological restoration 
of the text (grammar, morphology, lexi- 
cography, syntax) along with an historical 
reconstruction of the simple facts, has ig- 
nored the concepts of the structure of rela- 
tions between persons (Benvéniste), of the 
discourse situation as conditioned by its 
context (as described by P. Zumptor for 
medieval literature by use of the term ora- 
ture after the French écriture, “writing”), and 
of the dialectic between the powerful and 
the weak (dialectique des puissances et des rést- 
dus). This last-mentioned encompasses the 
interaction between orature and écriture, 
knowledge of the structure of myth and 
critical historical knowledge, in other 
words the functional solidarity among 

1) the centralizing program of state educa- 
tion, 2) écriture, 3) the scholarly milieu and 
the clerics who produce and manage it, 
and 4) orthodoxy. Thus, four dynamic 
socio-historical forces can be seen to be 
dialectically related to four other forces in 
the social arena which appear universally, 
as in Mecca (q.v.) and Medina (q.v.) at the 
time of the emergence of the qur’anic 
event (fait coranique) no less than in the so- 
cial milieu of the contemporary nation- 
state: 1) segmented society which defies 
uniformity, 2) orature, 3) culture which is 
called popular and disintegrates into popu- 
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list culture in the contemporary megalopo- 
lis, and 4) heterodoxies. This interconnect- 
ed conceptual framework allows an 
integration of all levels at which qur’anic 
discourse functions — linguistic, social, an- 
thropological, along with all historical 
periods — into the project of analysis and 
interpretation. This is demonstrated in a 
reading of Q 9, Strat al-Tawba (Arkoun). 

One can still be grateful, in fairness to 
orientalist scholarship, for the efforts and 
achievements of such pioneers as J. Well- 
hausen, H. Grimme, 'T: Néldeke, 

F. Schwally, G. Bergstrasser, O. Pretzl, 

I. Goldziher, 'T. Andrae, A. Guillaume, 

A. Jeffery, M. Bravmann, whose work has 
been continued by R. Paret, R. Blachére, 
H. Birkeland, R. Bell, W.M. Watt, J. Bur- 
ton, J. Wansbrough, A.T. Welch, U. Rubin 
and so on. It should also be noted that for 
an area of studies which is so rich and 
vital, the names of those who really mat- 
ter in this past century are quite few, as 
can be seen in bibliographies. ‘The current 
generation seems promising, but the 
number and isolation of the researchers 
remain the same, along with the meager 
size of the projects and the less than con- 
siderable importance of the publications. 
‘Two additional remarks can elaborate 
these assessments: 

(1) The question of an epistemological 
perspective — reductionist, scientist, pos- 
itivist — that goes so far as to support, 
openly and aggressively, an atheism that 
does not acknowledge itself to be merely 
one simple doctrinal option, must be ex- 
amined, especially where it concerns com- 
parative history and the anthropological 
analysis of religion. This problem has to be 
addressed repeatedly and discussed in rela- 
tion to every scholarly production concern- 
ing the religious event. (2) A scholar such as 
J. Van Ess, whose contribution to Islamic 
studies is exceptionally rich, represents 
another perspective, belonging to that 
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school which undertakes to censor itself, 
constantly and strictly, when it comes to 
the arena of faith, going so far as to respect 
the expression of this faith which pro- 
claims itself to be orthodox by virtue of 
the sole fact of its sociological influence 
and political dominance. Against both per- 
spectives, it must be emphasized that the 
deconstruction of every form of orthodoxy 
falsely rendered sacred by historical figures 
who happened to succeed politically is one 
of the most essential critical tasks for the 
social sciences. Within this context the fol- 
lowing quotes from J. van Ess prove in- 
structive: “I could have brought examples 
from the Mu‘tazila (see Mu‘TAZILIs), but 
since they were considered to be heretics 
by the majority of Sunni Muslims after- 
ward, I would have to reckon with the 
objection that they were ultimately not 
representative for Islam... He [i.e. Bishr al- 
Marisi] is an interesting man, but, as in the 
case of the Mu'tazilites, I do not want to 
put the Islamic view of history upside 
down. This would be something for the 
Muslims themselves to do” (in Verbal inspi- 
ration? Language and revelation in classi- 
cal Islamic theology, a lecture given on No- 
vember 21, 1994 at the plenary session of 
the annual conference of the Middle East- 
ern Studies Association (MESA) and pub- 
lished in Wild, Text, 180-1). He adds, “As an 
historian and non-Muslim, I should not ask 
who was right, and who was wrong... In- 
deed, whoever believed the recitation to be 
uncreated committed a sacrifice of intel- 
lect” (184-5). This is not the place to com- 
ment further on these two citations from 
the perspective of the necessary epistemo- 
logical commitments of reason in the do- 
main of religious studies in general and 
that of Islamic studies in particular. The 
possibility of securing such commitments 
and the way of defining this territory will 
be clarified in the remainder of this essay. 
From the vantage point of a kind of re- 
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search which is always accompanied by a 
critical return to procedures, a process of 
cutting and pasting, theoretical construc- 
tions, explanations and meaningful results, 
it can be concluded that the Qur'an is only 
one among a number of events that have 
the same level of complexity and the same 
abundance of meanings. Others would be 
the Bible, the Gospels and founding texts 
of Buddhism and Hinduism, all of which 
have already known and may in the future 
know still more historical growth. It is nec- 
essary to ask what would finally serve to 
distinguish the religious corpus just men- 
tioned from the vast Platonic and Aristote- 
lian corpus with all its different forms in 
Islamic and later European contexts or 
from the corpus of the French Revolution 
or that of the October Revolution of 1917 
(cf. the works of F. Furet). It is nevertheless 
clear that the invocation of a religious di- 
mension, which can act, as a corrective, to 
remind us of the dangers of reductionist 
readings and the scholarship of cutting 
and pasting, ought not lead to any conces- 
sion to dogmatic definitions as advanced 
by believers in the name of their sacred 
writings (which in fact are sacralized and 
sacralizing). The constructions of faith 
which aim to build and manage the heri- 
tage of symbols possessed by every com- 
munity will be considered cultural manifes- 
tations and defining premises in the type of 
history produced with the attitude of the 
believer. There should be no question of 
screening these constructions of faith from 
historical research or from a critical assess- 
ment of the arguments of the authors who 
have defended them, the historical actors 
who have promoted them and the manag- 
ers of orthodoxy who have perpetuated 
their point of view in scholastic traditions 
marked more or less by a dogmatic spirit. 
Belief is in itself a domain of human reali- 
ty which has been either ignored or insuffi- 
ciently integrated into larger undertakings 
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of historical and philological research. His- 
torical psychology, the discipline which 
ought to treat this subject, has only begun 
its first steps of exploration. Is it appropri- 
ate to fragment, under the pretext of inevi- 
table specialization, this contiguous and 
indivisible domain which prophetic dis- 
course has wrought and which believers 
perceive and express daily? 

By way of concluding these introductory 
remarks, it will be helpful to ask whether 
scholarly experience as amassed by orien- 
talist scholarship enables us to pass to a 
new phase of qur’anic studies. What would 
then be the epistemological orientations, 
the methodological choices and the appro- 
priate programs of this new stage? Such 
new fields of scholarly investigation of the 
qur’anic event must obviously meet two 
requirements: (1) Many more Muslim re- 
flective researchers should be urged to 
participate, by increasing the possibilities 
and places for the exchange and confronta- 
tion of thoughts, in order to make progress 
in what is bound to be a long-term enter- 
prise with the ultimate goal, indeed, of 
comprehensive thinking and knowing (la 
noése et la gnoséologie); (2) Room should be 
given to previous and contemporary schol- 
arship of Muslim believers. But which 
scholarship? What positive knowledge, 
independent of theological requirements, 
can be derived from it? Will it be possible, 
from this heterogeneous but undivided 
reality that is the Qur'an, the revealed 
word of God, to separate data that can be 
declared objective from the psychological 
burdens and the content of faith which be- 
lievers attach to the Qur’an in their daily 
use and which are still experienced as cor- 
rect? Is it necessary to classify all Muslim 
(or Christian or Jewish...) discourse as prior 
or alien to the modern disposition towards 
reason, as merely documentation for psy- 
chological and historico-sociological in- 
quiry? This would lead to the placement 
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of a scientific goal, entirely artificial, next 
to the exuberant and effervescent produc- 
tion of history by the strong dialectical 
exchange between human faith (itself the 
fruit of the interaction between the social 
imagination, the imagined, reason and 
memory) and the forces of upheaval in 
what can be only partially expressed by 
our concepts of speech, discourse, text, 
Quran, revealed word and so on. 

I will attempt to answer these questions 
under the following subtitles: (1) Priorities 
and limits of historical-anthropological in- 
terpretation; (2) Linguistic, semiotic and 
literary interpretation; (3) Religious inter- 
pretation, (4) Final proposals. 


Priorities and limits of historical-anthropological 

interpretation 
The short list, given above, of pioneering 
researchers in the field of qur’anic studies 
includes only orientalists. ‘The choice to 
exclude Muslim authors is, in itself, enough 
to disqualify this study in the eyes of ortho- 
dox believers (by which is not meant Mus- 
lims in general since this generic name in- 
cludes practising believers as well as the 
many individuals who make claims upon a 
culture, a sensitivity, a spirituality, in other 
words an Islamic ethos without confining 
their thought to the dogmatic enclosure of 
a single orthodoxy). Mention will be made 
of Islamic contribution to qur’anic studies 
in the third part, though it is fitting to state 
here that no arbitrary boundary has been 
drawn. The epistemological criterion used 
here is open to debate provided that the 
essential distinction between the disposi- 
tion of belief and that of critical reason 
be respected. While no claim can be made 
for the superiority of one over the other, 
there are important differences separating 
the two states of cognition in terms of 
function, choice, aims, interests and results. 
Furthermore, the confrontation between 
these two attitudes and their respective 
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products is necessary for a fuller aware- 
ness of the dimensions of cognition. 

The criterion is as follows: The Qur’an as 
an object of research is a collection of ini- 
tially oral utterances put into writing in 
historical conditions not yet elucidated. 
These utterances were then elevated, by 
the industry of generations of historical 
figures, to the status of a sacred book 
which preserves the transcendant word of 
God and serves as ultimate and inevitable 
point of reference for every act, every 
form of behavior and every thought of the 
faithful, who themselves are to be consid- 
ered as communally interpreting this heri- 
tage. In this framework of study, a number 
of operative concepts and problems exist 
and still await a sufficiently objective, well- 
considered and inclusive elucidation so as 
to appeal not only to the community of 
reflective researchers but also to those be- 
lievers who consider themselves practising 
and orthodox Muslims. This is a crucial 
point if one wants to overcome the arro- 
gance of scientific reason which provides 
believers with no opportunity to speak and 
which interprets, cuts and pastes, catego- 
rizes and judges without actually elucidat- 
ing the mechanisms, the omnipresence, the 
results and significance of belief for every 
human person. The task of the reflective 
researcher is to include in his or her field 
of investigation and analysis all that is said, 
experienced, constructed and emerges in- 
side the dogmatic enclosure. To refuse to- 
day to enter these laboratories, so full of 
liveliness and significant events, which have 
become the societies remade by so-called 
religious revolutions, would deprive the 
social sciences of essential data to renew 
their theoretical positions and strategies 
of intervention. 

It will be seen later how the fact and 
products of belief can be integrated into 
such scholarship while also submitting it to 
critical analysis of the most fruitful kind. In 
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a spirit of equity, it is necessary to mention 
something of the still relevant achieve- 
ments of orientalist scholarship. In Lectures 
du Coran, this author has presented three 
comparative tables which clarify the rela- 
tions and differences between the Muslim 
approach as synthesized by al-Suyati in his 
Liqan fi ‘ulitm al-Quran, the orientalist ap- 
proach as summarized and followed by 
A.T. Welch (Auran) and the approach, still 
in the process of elaboration, of the social 
sciences which are themselves subject to 
the ever evasive challenges of a compara- 
tive history of religions, conceived and 
written as an “anthropology of the past” 
and an “archaeology of daily life” (G. 
Duby, J. Le Goff, A. Dupront). Although 
not without problems, the theoretical proj- 
ect proposed by this last category of ap- 
proach ought not to be too hastily reduced. 
For example, the synchronic linguistic ex- 
ploration of qur’anic discourse, combined 
with an anthropological analysis, has re- 
cently been used in an excellent mono- 
graph to be discussed later (Chabhbi, Le ser- 
gneur). his third approach is made possible 
by the progress of the social sciences and 
by the accumulative achievements of ori- 
entalist scholarship. 

The taboo that orthodoxy has always laid 
on qur’anic studies was more easily lifted 
during the period of historical-philological 
positivism than it is today because the eu- 
phoria of positivist reasoning was boosted 
by colonial rule. Hence, the battle for a 
critical edition of the text of the Qur’an, 
including most notably a chronological 
ranking of the stiras (see CHRONOLOGY 
AND THE QUR'AN), is not as persistent as it 
was in the period between T. Néldeke and 
R. Blachére. All the same, this initiative 
has lost nothing of its scientific relevance 
since it implies a more reliable historical 
reading less dependent on suppositions, hy- 
potheses and the quest for the plausible. 
(Despite the trust she puts in her methods, 
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J. Ghabbi cannot avoid writing in the con- 
ditional mood). Unless more incontrovert- 
ible manuscripts related to the history of 
the text are found, which is still possible, it 
seems better to draw the conclusion that 
an irreversible situation has been created 
by the systematic destruction of precious 
documents or by the lack of interest of 
people today in all that has become essen- 
tial for modern historical knowledge. 

This field of research does not seem to 
have broadened its horizons or inquiries, if 
one is to judge by three collections of arti- 
cles bearing carefully chosen signatures: 
Approaches to the history of the interpretation of 
the Qur'an, ed. Andrew Rippin, Approaches to 
the Qur'an, ed. G.R. Hawting and Abdul- 
Kader A. Shareef, and The Quran as text, 
already cited above, the title of which does 
not fulfill its promises, as its editor, S. Wild, 
has admitted. The articles in each volume 
seem to be limited to verifying the continu- 
ity of historicist problematics, philological 
procedures and peripheral curiosities. ‘This 
syndrome, clarified by J. van Ess, is appar- 
ent in the work of the researchers who 
contribute to these collections, each of 
whom considers him or herself to be an 
expert in a well-defined domain but who is 
never a reflective researcher vis-a-vis an 
object of knowledge that demands precise 
intervention on all levels and manners of 
production and propagation of meaning 
and assumptions of meaning. This critique 
can be addressed to those involved in the 
collections under examination as well as to 
other interpretations, including those 
which circulate among the community 
interpreting its heritage (la communauté 
interprétante). 

The problem must be reiterated: We are 
dealing with a corpus of which the pri- 
mary constitutive function of its linguistic 
articulation is to express the true meaning 
of human existence — the objective, ideal, 


intangible, insurmountable norms which 
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have to be strictly observed to keep this 
existence in line with its true meaning. We 
are also dealing with secondary corpuses 
derived from the first, of which the linguis- 
tic articulation has, in its long history, func- 
tioned in a similar fashion (the yaqilu llahu 
of the exegetes and of current discourse or 
jaa ft l-hadith) to perpetuate, throughout 
the long course of history, the illusion of a 
lived continuity between the revealed 
norms and meanings and the accumulated 
interpretations and plans used by the living 
tradition of the community of believers. 
We are thus dealing with such an existen- 
tial structure as translated into multiple, 
developing existential realities. Is the re- 
searcher permittted to sever systematically 
knowledge of marginal facts from the cri- 
tique of prophetic discourse as a discourse 
of existentiation (the Arabic term, #ad, ren- 
ders the causative function more explicit) 
which gives shape, content and orientation 
to the actual existence of the believers. 
This is the problem toward which the re- 
flective researcher directs his or her sights, 
in reaction against the dominance of scho- 
lastic reason which imposes its manner of 
cutting and pasting the heritage, not on the 
basis of an intellectual authority — which 
would create a debt of meaning in its re- 
gard, but by the mechanisms of academic 
power which are intertwined with and de- 
pendent on the political philosophy of 
modern states, just as the clerics who cre- 
ate and guard religious orthodoxies, were 
enmeshed with these state powers before 
the secular revolution. 

The concepts introduced here as well as 
those used previously are likely to alienate 
quite a number of readers or even re- 
searchers not familiar with the discourse 
used in the social sciences and in a Chris- 
tian theology attentive to the challenges of 
the modern criticism of religious thought. 
Doubtlessly in deference to these pio- 


neering theologians, J. van Ess leaves to 
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Muslims the responsibility of accomplish- 
ing the same theological tasks. There 
remains, however, an objection to this 
reticence on the epistemological and 
gnoseological level: The advances of criti- 
cal thought, as brought to light by the ex- 
ample of their application to the Quran, 
will certainly benefit from the conceptual- 
ization of thought and thinking as a gen- 
eral effort of the human spirit that can 
push back against the limits encountered 
by reductive critical analysis. In any event, 
it is important to recall the distinct absence 
of a prospective conceptual framework in 
the most recent and best informed writings 
on the Qur'an and the Islamic tradition. 

It is appropriate to say something now 
about J. Chabbi’s contribution before ana- 
lyzing it more fully later on. In brief, it is a 
welcome example of historical analysis of 
the Qur'an which illustrates the possibility 
of crossing an epistemic and epistemolo- 
gical threshold in the progress towards 
the desired disposition of the reflective 
researcher. The author traces the insur- 
mountable boundary between the norma- 
tive code of the professional historian and 
the domain of the thought and knowledge 
of the believer, while still incorporating 
this methodologically separate domain into 
the field of historical inquiry. The result is 
real progress, not only in historical writing 
as such, but first and foremost in the eluci- 
dation of the linguistic and historical pro- 
cesses which generated this belief. The 
author works with a recognition that this 
belief has become the inexhaustible source 
and ever powerful force of all the com- 
bined efforts and mental projections for 
understanding an inaugural moment (mo- 
ment inaugurateur) and its mythological, 
ideological, semantic and semiotic ramifi- 
cation and enlargement, as well as its intel- 
lectual, institutional and artistic creations 
which continue and become increasingly 


complex. By using anthropological catego- 
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ries such as myth and social imagination, 
the historian can, from the same critical 
analytic perspective, gather the diverse 
transformative dialectics reflected in the 
Meccan utterances of the Qur'an, care- 
fully restore them to their context, thus lib- 
erating them from the overly determined 
sense which subsequent religious readings 
have projected onto them. As such, one 
can retrace the inchoate manifestations of 
a supra-tribal rationality and the formation 
of a nascent conceptual framework, as 
expressed in the linguistic usage, belief 
and the account of the foundation of the 
defined social group (nds, ‘ashira, qawm) that 
was meant to be the addressee. One can 
see how this addressee gradually became 
the dialectical protagonist and the involun- 
tary agent of an historical transformation 
which had been fought, refused and denied 
in Mecca before imposing itself in Medina 
through a doubly armed prophet who 
added the weapon of revelatory speech to 
that of military arms. The religious inter- 
pretation of these events, which historians 
and anthropologists seek to reconstruct by 
archaeological investigation, was later 
transformed into a conglomerate of actors 
in a vast and long-lasting foundation 

story — opponents in Mecca, helpers in 
Medina (the kafiriin, munafiqiin, vs. the 

mu minin, muharin and ansar of orthodox 
terminology; see OPPOSITION TO MUHAM- 
MAD; EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS; HYPO- 
CRITES AND HYPOCRISY) — which also re- 
quires the same kind of archaeological 
investigation to distinguish between his- 
torical and sociological reality and the 
subsequent mythical enlargment of the 
religious imagination. 

It is now becoming possible to see how 
one might step out of the scientist rigidity 
of the historical critical method which, 
since the nineteenth century, has imposed 
its judgments, chronological and thematic 
categories, divisions of reality and objects 
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of study, etymologism and quest for origins 
and relations of ideas and accounts onto 
highly charged and creative contexts (e.g. 
the reduction of the Qur'an to biblical and 
Hebraic sources to the detriment of its lit- 
erary and spiritual creativity which trans- 
forms language and thought dynamically 
under the twofold horizon of fundament- 
ally utopian thoughts and concrete action 
meant to actualize these thoughts in his- 
tory). Yet J. Chabbi is not entirely success- 
ful in escaping all of these shortcomings 
despite the fact that she criticizes them 
sharply. For example, she was unsuccessful 
in clarifying the anthroplogical problems, 
like the tribal and political organization 
often used as key references for her impres- 
slonist interpretations, but not analyzed on 
the level required by her ambitious theori- 
zations. Even in this enhanced scholarly 
environment, the philological concern is 
still unavoidable, but it can now be en- 
riched by the contribution of linguistics so 
as to give place to the distinctive character- 
istics of the oral announcement (l’énoncia- 
tion orale) in relation to written accounts 
(€noncés écrits) and to replace etymologism 
by the reconstruction of semantic fields 
and networks of language connotation. 
This is done through patient microanalysis 
which combines archaeological excavation 
(see ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE QURAN) with 
vocabulary, ethno-linguistic inquiry and 
ecological, sociological, cultural and politi- 
cal recontextualization. All this must be at- 
tained by using sources known for their 
precariousness and insufficiency as well as 
disguise, selection, transfiguration, subli- 
mation, transcendentalization, essentializa- 
tion, sacralization, mythologization and, 
now today, gross ideologization. This is not 
the place to specify the significance for the 
historical method of this set of concepts, 
intentionally grouped together, which are 
often used to mark the substitution of a 
principle of interpretation which is careful 
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to employ social dialectics and their effects 
on the relation between language and 
thought with a principle at once rigid, ig- 
norant of these dialectics and with the ten- 
dency to turn developing ideas, contingent 
representations, the assumptions of truth, 
precarious power relations and functional 
or arbitrary categories into eternal es- 
sences, intangible substances, ontological 
and transcendent truths, and ethical and 
juridical norms immune to every human 
intervention. 

The principle of interpretation for the 
quranic text should be equally applied to 
all sources with the same set of require- 
ments: the hadith collections, the works of 
exegesis, the biographical literature, the 
expanding biblical-qur’anic imagination 
in mystical experience, the Jsra tzyyat, the 
lives of the prophets, the integration myths 
of symbolic founding figures, like Abra- 
ham (q.v.) in the pantheon and Arab rituals 
associated with the Ka‘ba (q.v.). These rich 
sources can be reviewed and reinvested in 
an archaeological excavation, now writ 
large, where there is no question of quar- 
reling over the sources or debating their 
authenticity and the truth of positive facts 
liberated from the superstitions of the 
straightjacket of legends, popular stories 
and the ramblings of a pious imagination. 
This is what historicism has long done, 
reinforced by dialectic materialism at a 
time when Marxist rhetoric made its pre- 
judice of rationality prevail in all domains 
of knowledge. The great classical com- 
mentators are no longer consulted — as 
many orientalists have done and still con- 
tinue to do — as reliable authorities in 
clearing up the semantic contents of qur- 
’anic vocabulary. All commentaries are 
treated as corpuses which must be read 
within the changing contexts of their pro- 
duction, reception and reproduction. 

It will be useful to elaborate on Chabbi’s 


monograph since it furnishes a relatively 
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convincing illustration of both the meth- 
odological priority and the limits of the 
historical-anthropological approach ap- 
plied to a corpus which lays the foundation 
of a religion. The limits are those which 
the historian imposes on himself in decid- 
ing when the work of scrutinizing and ex- 
ploiting the documents is finished. One 
can see clearly that, regarding the question 
of contemporary critical practices and the 
Quran, the historian is here caught within 
an extreme tension between two different 
attitudes of the human spirit: that of limit- 
ing knowledge to theoretical and practical 
pieces of information artificially con- 
structed by scholarly disciplines or that of 
recognizing the reliable and potentially 
universal teaching of these disciplines 
while also creating space for a policy of 
hope, a concept that enables the integra- 
tion of theological developments about the 
history of salvation, the quest for salvation 
and eschatological hope into historical psy- 
chology and religious sociology. 

To clarify: If the present resources of his- 
torical inquiry are willing to concede, in 
accordance with a scientifically acceptable 
manner, that the Qur'an, when viewed in 
the ecological, ethno-linguistic, sociological 
and political theater of tribal life (see 
TRIBES AND CLANS) in Mecca and Medina 
at the beginning of the seventh century 
C.E., cannot but change its cognitive status, 
a whole new field of work will be possible. 
This raises the question of whether a histo- 
rian can do justice to two clearly different 
realms of cognition: 1) that of a Meccan 
Qur’an restored to its concrete historical 
and linguistic reality as distinct from the 
Medinan corpus as well as from the univer- 
sal corpus later imposed under the name of 
mushaf (q.v.), and 2) that of this mushaf 
which would be more aptly named the 
Closed Official Corpus (see COLLECTION 
OF THE QUR'AN; CODICES OF THE QUR’AN). 
It is this later corpus that the interpreting 
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community has accepted and will continue 
to accept for the foreseeable future as a 
tanzil, a revealed given (donné révélé) that 
abolishes — in interpretation and in experi- 
ence, i.e. in the course of history — the sta- 
tus of the corpus as unveiled by historians. 

One cannot dodge this question by say- 
ing that this later corpus is the concern of 
believers because it is the historian who 
uncovers the new status of belief to the 
extent that his or her achievements as a 
historian are recognized to be intellectually 
compelling, A first answer would consist in 
widening the same inquiry with the same 
deconstructive procedure to the entire his- 
tory of societies in which this revealed 
given has been received, interpreted and 
translated into ethical, juridical, political, 
semantic, esthetic and spiritual codes. This 
author has proposed the concept of societ- 
ies of the book-Book (soczétés du Livre-lvre), 
including the Jewish and Christian exam- 
ples, in order to integrate the revealed 
given into the productive forces of the 
history of these societies before it was dis- 
qualified, marginalized and even elimi- 
nated by scientific and political revolutions. 
It is possible that the historian’s refusal — 
by leaving to the theologian and the philos- 
opher a task lying within the scope of the 
historian’s responsibility — to enlarge the 
working domain reflects a philosophical 
commitment to the fazt accompli of the 
eighteenth century political revolutions in 
Europe and America. This would explain 
the difficulties of dialogue between histori- 
ans, anthropologists, theologians and phi- 
losophers on these delicate subjects. This 
author has shown, with the example of the 
work of C. Cahen, that historians have 
until now not assumed the responsibilities 
that ensue from a historical-anthropologi- 
cal reading of the Meccan and Medinan 
Qur’an (Arkoun, Transgresser, déplacer, 
dépasser, in Arabica 1996.1). 

One should not forget that these battles 
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and debates take place within the historical 
trajectory of European thought as it has 
developed since the sixteenth century, i.e. 
with the first challenges to the medieval 
heritage by the Reformation and Renais- 
sance. Within the Islamic context, these 
questions are still suppressed and consid- 
ered unimagineable. One can see the dis- 
array in the human spirit wherever there 
is a failure in the indispensable work, as- 
signed to philosophy and anthropology, of 
taking charge of the domains of thought 
left in ruins by the social sciences which 
limit themselves to working on divided 


fragments of an undivided reality. 


Linguistic, semiotic and literary interpretation 
These approaches have produced far less 
foundational or innovative work than the 
historical approaches. Semiotics was in 
fashion in France between 1960 and 1980 
with the support of A.J. Greimas and a 
number of his disciples. A relatively small 
number of doctoral theses on the Qur’an 
have appeared in France during that pe- 
riod, but it has not been possible to pub- 
lish any of them in contrast with studies 
on the Bible and the Gospels that have 
abounded and been published. Linguistic 
approaches to the Qur'an, especially in the 
domain of discourse criticism, are not well 
represented either, despite the fact that 
studies of Arabic linguistic history have 
flourished especially during the last twenty 
years. One can see this paucity as clear 
proof of an intellectual timidity, itself 
nourished by the researcher’s ‘prudent’ 
reluctance to study the Muslim sacred 
text. At the Sorbonne, many have pre- 
ferred to renounce subjects which had 
aroused their intellectual curiosity but 
which also aroused their fears of rejection 
in their countries of origin. Among the 
few exceptions is C. Gilliot who has been 
willing to work on the common Islamic 


imagination as found in al-‘Tabart’s (d. 
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310/923) commentary, although limiting 
himself to the classical scholarly track in 
which he continues to make substantial 
contributions. 

As for the literary approach, there is 
nothing in qur’anic studies equivalent to 
N. Frye (The great code), not to mention the 
abundant research which has enriched and 
renewed biblical studies. I have personally 
planned to treat the use of the metaphor in 
the Qur'an in order to correct an intolera- 
ble shortcoming, one that has lasted since 
the medieval battles over accepting or to- 
tally rejecting the metaphorical dimension 
in the interpretation of God’s word. A 
book by Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/ 
1350), bearing the eloquent title, “Thunder 
Bolts Sent in Refutation of the Sectarian 
al-Jahmiyya and al-Mu‘attila” (al-Sawa %q 
al-mursala fi l-radd ‘ala al-Fahmiyya wa-l- 

Mu ‘attila), clearly sets out the stakes in the 
debate over the theology of revelation. I 
have not abandoned this rich project; but 
the terrain left to be cleared is immense 
and the few works available on this subject 
are largely irrelevant. Muslims are them- 
selves scandalised at hearing of this short- 
coming and refer with pride to al-Baqillani 
(d. 403/1013), al-Jurjant (d. 471/1078), 
Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi (d. 606/1210), al- 
Sakkaki (d. 629/1231) and to the immense 
1jaz literature of which the apologetic di- 
mension still weighs heavily on contempo- 
rary works (e.g. Mustafa Sadiq al-Rafit, 
Sayyid Qutb, Muhammad Shahrivr). 
These fail, however, to mention the current 
hostility to metaphor and the fact that the 
doctrine of the created Qur’an (see GRE- 
ATEDNESS OF THE QUR AN) has prevailed 
since the fourteenth century. For this rea- 
son, it is the literary approaches which 
triumph today. Studies of Arabic rhetoric 
and literary criticism are quick to scruti- 
nize the positive and negative conse- 
quences of the influence exerted by theo- 


logical tenets on linguistic, semiotic and 
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literary approaches to the sacred text. 
Among the positive results is the possibility 
of enjoying, at one and the same time and 
with the profound attention of an undiv- 
ided conscience, the spiritual emotion, 
ethical beauty and pleasure of the text, 
whether read or recited. It is one of the 
distinctive characteristics of prophetic dis- 
course to bring together these three val- 
ues — the true, the good and the beauti- 
ful — in order to draw the human subject 
more surely to the salvific utopia. This is 
exactly what Greek literature did before 
the intervention and victory of Aristotelian 
logocentrism. Additionally, there remains 
the simple fact that the foundational texts 
of religions never lose their initial status as 
oral announcement. Thus do the faithful 
identify with them through liturgical reci- 
tation, ritual conduct and quotations in 
current conversation (Graham, Beyond; see 
RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN; RITUAL AND THE 
QURAN; EVERYDAY LIFE, THE QUR’AN IN). 

It is therefore important to consider the 
possibilities of literary criticism itself lest 
religious discourse monopolize the meth- 
ods and issues found in modern works. For 
example, beyond prophetic discourse, what 
status should be assigned to the immense 
corpus left by a figure like Ibn al-‘Arabt (d. 
638/1240)? Religious and literary qualifica- 
tions alone do not allow for an account of 
the exceptional richness and dimensions of 
such a written text, one for which the exact 
status has yet to be defined. 

How to take up these scientific chal- 
lenges? It is not enough to denounce the 
shortcomings of apology and the repres- 
sion of innovation by the guardians of 
orthodoxy. To take one case, Nasr Hamid 
Abi Zayd, the first Muslim scholar to face 
the Arabic world directly by writing in 
Arabic while teaching at Cairo University, 
tried to break the many taboos which pro- 
hibit the application of the most relevant 


achievements of contemporary linguistics 
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to the Qur'an. Before him, Muhammad 
Khalafallah tried to apply literary criticism 
to narrative in the Qur’an, and in spite of 
its modest scientific span, his essay caused 
a major upheaval. ‘The works of Abii Zayd 
contain nothing revolutionary if one places 
them within the scholarly production of the 
last twenty years, since they explain quite 
straightforwardly the conditions necessary 
for applying the rules of defining and ana- 
lysing a text to the Qur'an (Mafhum al-nass). 
Once more, the violent reaction to attempts 
intending only to popularize knowledge 
long since widely accepted, underlines the 
area in contemporary Islamic thought of 
what cannot be and has not been thought. 


The religious interpretation 
The concept of an interpreting community 
leads to a wide range of possibilities for the 
use of speech that has become text and of 
a text that was laid down in the Closed 
Official Corpus but which is still invoked 
and experienced as speech. The range runs 
the gamut from the most learned exegesis 
to daily liturgical recitation and the sponta- 
neous quoting of the text in current con- 
versation, in controversy or at joyful or 
somber events. Qur’anic studies has been 
chiefly interested in scholarly exegetical 
readings that offer historical information, 
cultural insights or grammatical and lexi- 
cal explanations which could enrich the 
understanding of the text as given in the 
Closed Official Corpus. Insufficient ac- 
count has been taken of the cognitive sta- 
tus of the many other religious approaches 
to the text as these are interpreted by and 
for the community. There are two major 
reasons for this: Firstly, all approaches and 
all appropriations are confined within a 
dogmatic enclosure; secondly, the great 
commentaries which were given authoriza- 
tion over the historical development of the 
living tradition function as orthodox cor- 


puses of interpretation. 
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Not only are believing Muslims impris- 
oned in this dogmatic enclosure, orientalist 
scholarship has also long contented itself 
with transferring to European languages 
the exegetical orthodoxy of the dominant 
Sunni Islam before doing the same with 
Shri Islam (and that at a time when politi- 
cal events enabled political scientists to dis- 
pute the supremacy of expertise claimed 
by scholars of Islam). Those, for example, 
who attempted to tackle the question of 
the authenticity of the prophetic tradition 
have instead used this material to prop up 
artificially constructed historical argu- 
mentation. In so doing, they are careful to 
protect their scholarly status with certain 
rhetorical techniques: “according to Mus- 
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lim tradition,” “according to Muslim 
faith,” etc., and thus does the dogmatic 
enclosure remain untouched and free to 
operate without restraint. 

The term “dogmatic enclosure” applies 
to the totality of the articles of faith, repre- 
sentations, tenets and themes which allow 
a system of belief and unbelief (q.v.) to 
operate freely without any competing ac- 
tion from inside or outside. A strategy of 
refusal, consisting of an arsenal of discur- 
sive constraints and procedures, permits 
the protection and, if necessary, the mobi- 
lization of what is presumptuously called 
faith (q.v.). It is well known how scrupu- 
lously the profession of faith (‘agida, see 
CREEDS) is translated and described, but no 
green light has ever been given to a decon- 
struction of the axioms, tenets and themes 
that hold together and establish the adven- 
turous cohesion of every faith. The point is 
not to demonstrate the scientific validity 
or the irrationality of the articles of faith 
but rather to trace their genealogy from 
Nietzsche’s perspective of the criticism of 
values as well as their psychological func- 
tions and decisive role in the construction 
and formation of every human subject. 
All this is a matter for historical psychol- 
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ogy with its curiosity and inquiry which 
has, as previously mentioned, not yet been 
integrated into historical-anthropological 
methodology. A realization of this direc- 
tion of research is greatly to be desired 
and could proceed by exploring the shared 
Islamic imagination as represented in the 
great corpuses of interpretation such as 
those of al-Tabart, Fakhr al-Din al-R4zz, 
Muhammad al-Tahir Ben ‘Ashir (d. 1867), 
and Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’t 

(d. 1980) amongst others. As long as faith 
and spirituality are the object of simple 
narrative and descriptive accounts — be it 
with the agnostic’s cold distance (in the 
style of H. Laoust) or with the warm and 
exhorting empathy of the believer (in the 
style of J. Jomier or Kenneth Cragg) — 
qur’anic studies and, more generally, the 
comparative history of religions will be 
unable to achieve the exhaustiveness and 
relevance expected of them. 

The religious interpretation as applied to 
foundational texts is also the place where 
creativity of meaning, assumptions of 
meaning, representations and mythological 
or ideological construction emerge and 
erupt in accordance with the cultural con- 
texts of different social groups. This is 
equally true for medieval approaches now 
considerd sacred and treated as obligatory 
classical reference works as well as for con- 
temporary approaches. The functional re- 
lation between the Closed Official Corpus 
(including the hadith collections), pro- 
moted to the rank of primordial founda- 
tional text, and the corpuses of interpreta- 
tion to which the Closed Official Corpus 
gives rise remains the same whether these 
be religious corpuses, as in the societies of 
the book-Book, or secular corpuses, or 
those of modern political revolutions. The 
latter two categories, however, benefit from 
historical clarity and from tools of analy- 
sis which exclude any possibility of resort- 
ing explicitly, as does the first category, to 
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mystery, the supernatural, transcendence 
and the miraculous, where the operation of 
sacralization, mythification, sublimation, 
transfiguration, ontologization and even 
mystification rests. Still, the historian has 
to determine the various forms of reason 
used (grammatical, theological, juridical, 
historiographical or philosophical reason) 
as well as the kind of rationality, imagina- 
tion and modes of intervention and cre- 
ative imagination, recognizing their diver- 
sity in figures such as al-Hallaj (d. 309/ 
922), al-Tawhidi (d. 414/1023), Ibn al- 
‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), Mulla Sadra Shirazi 
(d. 1050/1604), Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966), etc. 
It is now possible to see in what way the 
integration of religious interpretation into 
the enlarged domain of the historian can 
enrich historical knowledge while also re- 
stricting speculative criticism of religious 
reason that, as demonstrated here, is only a 
modality of the reason of belief. At the 
same time, it has been shown that the vari- 
ous kinds of interpretation discussed here 
lead to the same acknowledgment, namely 
that the progress of qur’anic studies has 
depended on the orientalist scholarship of 
the nineteenth century. (The term scholar- 
ship is used to underscore the orientalists’ 
refusal to commit epistemologically their 
accumulated knowledge to a criticism of 
religious reason that would include all 
known examples in the societies of the 
book-Book). The refusal of the historian, 
anthropologist, sociologist, psychologist, 
literary critic and semiotician to identify 
and answer the challenges of prophetic 
discourse and the logical universe it gener- 
ates, will lead finally to the degeneration of 
these disciplines themselves. As for Muslim 
scholarship, it continues to inflict upon it- 
self limitations, mutilations and prohibi- 
tions that only accentuate the dependency 
and backwardness of qur’anic studies. 
What it has produced since the nineteenth 


century has more of a documentary inter- 
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est for a history of religious psychology 
and the enlargement of the imagination 
of religious discourse, especially in the 
domain of politics, than any intellectual 
and scientific merit which could enrich our 
knowledge of the qur’anic event and of the 
Islamic event and, beyond those, of the re- 
ligious event in general. The recently pub- 
lished volume by Muhammad Shahrir, 
“The Book and the Qur'an” (al-Kitab wa-l- 
Quran), has had a success that bears wit- 
ness to both the intolerable pressure of 
dogmatic control on qur’anic studies and 
the limits within which every discourse 


with hopes of innovation must be pursued. 


Final proposals 

The project of publishing an Encyclopaedia 
of the Quran that is conceived and realized 
with respect for the critical order of ra- 
tional processes is long overdue. This delay 
confirms this article’s position on the his- 
torical and epistemological discrepancy be- 
tween philosophic and scientific reason, as 
practiced today in the West and elsewhere, 
and Islamic reason as it asserts itself in its 
positions on Islam as well as in political 
action, legal codes, educational systems 
and behaviors which encourage the tradi- 
tional. As long as the Islamic logical uni- 
verse continues to function within the 
dogmatic enclosure of its historical form 
as received since the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, there will be a place for a 
parallel Islamic encyclopedia of Islam and, 
all the more, an Islamic encylopedia of the 
Quran. The Encyclopaedia of the Qur'an 
constitutes a basis of data that will un- 
doubtedly, like every work of scholarship, 
be subject to discussions, additions and 
revisions. It will, however, be impossible 
to ignore, particularly by people who pur- 
sue the cognitive project of understanding 
the religious event in a universal way. 

To sustain this project within that per- 
spective, it would be helpful to conclude 
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with the following proposals: It is necessary 
to open up the qur’anic fact by situating it 
in a comparative approach not only within 
the three monotheistic religions but also 
within a historical anthropology of the reli- 
gious event in its geo-historical and geo- 
cultural ambiance that can, for the time 
being, be qualified as Mediterranean. ‘The 
historical phase of what historians explore 
under the name of the Near East should 
always be kept in sight, although not in 
order to rediscover so-called origins or to 
reconstruct linear relations of ideas, repre- 
sentations, linguistic forms and rituals of 
expression. The aim should be to deepen 
our knowledge of constituent elements 
common to the monotheistic religious con- 
science in its global historical genesis and 
manner of differentiation. This should 
include attention to inaugural moments 
and new departures from cultural codes 
that engender logical universes, dogmatic 
enclosures, societies of the book-Book and 
communities of election who have been 
promised salvation in contrast to anony- 
mous groups destined to stray and be 
damned. In brief, it is a matter of deepen- 
ing our knowledge of all these historical 
formations that the ethnographic view 
imprisons in so-called identities and en- 
closes in alleged regions, traditions and 
cultures. 

The concept of the Closed Official 
Corpus provides a good example of the 
comparative approach that will enable 
Muslim readers of the Encyclopaedia of the 
Quran to better assess the stakes in a scien- 
tific problematization of the orthodox 
vocabulary inherited from a theological 
theory of values resistant to every critical 
examination. The Jewish and Christian 
traditions have similarly had a before and 
an after to what has been called the fait 
accompli of the Closed Official Corpus. 
Christians today are willing to read the 
apocryphal writings left out by the church 
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between the fourth and the sixteenth cen- 
turies (cf. their publication in the Pléade 
series by F Bovon and P. Geoltrain). ‘The 
results have not functioned in the same 
way before and after the triumph of a 
Closed Official Corpus in each tradition: 
Scholarly research without the burden of 
dogma creates more favorable conditions 
for historical re-readings of the texts that 
have been selected as sacred and thus un- 
touchable. One can therefore understand 
why the concept of a Closed Official Cor- 
pus is more effective for a comparative his- 
tory of the religious event in its prophetic 
trajectory. 

Two more gaps are left that must be men- 
tioned: The theological and philosophical 
attitudes of reason in the so-called societies 
of the book-Book should be the object of 
the same comparative historical approach 
within the perspective of a critical histori- 
cal epistemology. Tackling such a task re- 
quires constant vigilance, not only to check 
the use of all conceptual frameworks which 
have been protected from the critique of 
deconstructionism but also to introduce 
and refine more inclusive concepts which 
are more productive from the perspective 
of a critique of religious reason beginning 
with its formulation by Jews, Christians 
and Muslims. 

In that which concerns the Qur’an more 
directly, it is clear that what is called for 
here is a protocol of interpretation that is 
free from both the dogmatic orthodox 
framework and the procedural disciplines 
of modern scientism which is, it must be 
admitted, no less constraining. It is an in- 
terpretation which wanders, in which every 
human, Muslim or non-Muslim, gives free 
rein to his or her own dynamic of associat- 
ing ideas and representations, beginning 
from the freely chosen interpretation of a 
corpus of which the often imputed disor- 
der, so often denounced, favors the free- 
dom to wander. This approach is able to 
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extricate itself definitively from every kind 
of arbitrary rhetoric, artificial and allegedly 
logical reconstruction, and delusive coher- 
ence later imposed by juridical, theologi- 
cal, apologetic, ideological and fantastic 
interpretations. One potential model here 
is, of course, the creative freedom of the 
likes of Ibn al-‘Arabi; but now the desired 
freedom is more subversive since it would 
include all forms and experiences of sub- 
version that were ever attempted by mys- 


tics, poets, thinkers and artists. 
M. Arkoun 
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Contracts and Alliances 


Contract, a unilateral or bilateral agree- 
ment or promise to do or not to do a thing 
or a set of things; alliance, a relationship of 
solidarity and support to preserve and fur- 
ther the common interests of those partici- 
pating in the relationship. 

The concepts of a strictly legal contract 
or political alliance are not well articulated 
in the Qur'an. That of a contract (‘agd) 
in the sense of a covenant (‘ahd, see COVE- 
NANT) between God and man does, how- 
ever, appear frequently. The word ahd 
seems at times to be a virtual synonym of 
‘aqd although the latter connotes more 
than the former a sense of bilateralism 
(Q 17:34). The use of ‘@hd in the Qur'an 
varies. In some passages it connotes a 
self-initiated commitment (as in Q 16:91) 
while in others it expresses a commitment 
of man toward God but a commitment 
imposed by God and accepted by man 
(as in Q 48:10). The commentators dis- 
agree as to the meaning of ‘hd, some ar- 
guing that it is God’s commandment (see 
COMMANDMENTS) to his creation (q.v.) to 
live by the laws he revealed to them 
through his prophets and books (see BooK; 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). Failing to 
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live by the law constitutes a breach of this 
commandment. 

Other commentators advance a more 
limited definition of the term. The scope 
of ‘ahd, they maintain, is confined to the 
People of the Book (q.v.). They breached it 
by rejecting Muhammad and his message 
after having agreed to follow him once he 
appeared. According to a third group of 
commentators, apparently spearheaded by 
al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144), ‘ahd is the 
proof (q.v.) or set of proofs in favor of mo- 
notheism, proofs which God had im- 
planted in the minds of disbelievers in the 
form of a commitment on their part, a 
commandment by which they should live. 

In the majority of instances, the term ‘ahd 
is used with a negative tenor, in the sense 
of breaching the commitment to God, a 
commitment of a binding nature that was 
also signified by the term mithag (Q 2:63; 
4:90; See CHILDREN OF ISRAEL). The pre- 
servation or abandonment of the ‘ahd de- 
marcates the boundaries between belief 
and heresy, between believer (mu ’min) and 
disbeliever (kajfir, fasig, cf. Q 2:27-8, 100; 
731023 33:23; see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). ‘The 
term also occurs in the sense of an alliance 
or a treaty between Muhammad and one 
group or another of his contemporaries, 
such as the Meccan polytheists (see POLY- 
THEISM AND ATHEISM) and the People of the 
Book. Q 9:1 declares: “Freedom of obliga- 
tion is proclaimed from God and his Mes- 
senger toward those of the idolaters with 
whom you made an alliance (or treaty)” 
(see also Q 9:7; 8:56; see IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS). In other instances, ‘ahd signifies 
personal commitment, such as in Q 17:34, 
“Come not near the wealth of the orphan 
(see ORPHANS) save with that which is better 
till he come to strength; and keep the com- 
mitment (ahd) for to the commitment [is 
attached] a responsibility.” 

The notion of alliance is preeminently 
expressed by the derivatives of the root 
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w-l-y, especially the noun walt which ap- 
pears in the Qur’an over 85 times. It seems 
that in pre-Islamic Arabia, wala’ (also 
known as /i/f) represented a relationship 
of mutual support between two tribes or 
between particular individuals belonging 
to two tribes (see TRIBES AND GLANS; PRE- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). It also 
represented the admission of individuals 
into a clan or a tribe through an agreement 
with one of its members or with the tribe 
as a collectivity. The strength of such a re- 
lationship is reflected in the fact that once 
wala’ is concluded the individuals on both 
sides would acquire equal rights, would 
inherit from each other and would be 
bound by the same set of obligations. 
From this perspective then wala’ creates 
relationships that are equal in force to 
blood relationships (see KINSHIP; CLIENTS 
AND CLIENTAGE). But the term wali may 
designate a variety of relationships that 
include a more basic form of loyalty and 
support, relationships whose precise nature 
is not entirely clear. It is fair to say, how- 
ever, that the relationship of wala’ is nearly 
always understood to entail support. In 
numerous quranic verses, the term wali 
appears conjoined with the word nasir, an 
ally, supporter or one aiding in achieving 
victory (Q 4:45, 75, 89, 123, 1733 33:17, 65). 
A term that does not appear in the Qur- 
‘an but which denoted significant rela- 
tionships of tribal alliance was filf, a com- 
pact into which various related and 
unrelated clans entered. The purpose of 
such alliances was to establish permanent 
peace among these clans, to unite them in 
war against common enemies, to consoli- 
date their wealth (q.v.) to pay for blood 
money (q.v.; see also RETALIATION), to share 
pasturage, etc. Since these alliances 
strengthened tribal structures, which did 
not serve the cause of the new religion, the 
Prophet condemned them with his famous 
declaration: “There is no /ifin Islam.” 
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In the Qur'an, God is the true and, ulti- 
mately, only ally (wali) of the believers; 
those who swerve from the path of belief 
(see ASTRAY), especially apostates (see 
APOSTASY), are left without such an ally 
(Q 2:107; 9:74; 41:31). “And they have no 
protecting allies (awliya’?) to help them in- 
stead of God” (Q 42:46); “Besides God 
you have no protecting ally or supporter” 
(Q 2:107; 42:31). Entering into alliance with 
the People of the Book or with the Arab 
polytheists is considered particularly repre- 
hensible, if not absolutely forbidden: “Do 
not take them as allies till they migrate in 
the path of God” (Q 4:89; see PATH OR WAY 
[or Gop]); “O you who believe, choose not 
disbelievers for allies in place of believers” 
(Q 4:144); “O you who believe, take not the 
Jews and Christians for allies. They are 
allies of each other. He amongst you who 
takes them for allies is one of them” (5:51). 

As mentioned earlier, the term ‘ahd was 
considered virtually synonymous with ‘aqd, 
a word expressing notions of contractual 
obligation. The latter term makes an ap- 
pearance only once in the Qur’an (Q 5:1), 
in the plural form ‘gid. The form ‘uqda 
(lit. “knot”), however, in conjunction with 
the word nikah appears twice in the sense of 
marriage contract (see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE). Likewise, the verb ‘agada, again 
used in the context of marriage, occurs 
twice. 

The most general precept regarding obli- 
gations or contracts occurs in Q 5:1: “O 
you who believe, fulfill your contracts 
(uqud).” The term, Ibn Manzi reports 
(Lisan al-‘Arab, i11, 296-300, 311-5), was 
taken by some scholars to refer generally to 
‘uhid (pl. of ‘ahd). Others understood it to 
connote the religious obligations imposed 
upon the believers. In commenting on this 
verse, al-Zajjaj (d. 311/923) construes it to 
have a double meaning; namely, the obli- 
gations that God imposed upon Muslims 
and those which Muslims imposed upon 
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each other as elements of juridical con- 
tractual transactions. ‘Thus, accordingly, 
the qur’anic use of the root “q-d connotes 
both unilateral and bilateral obligations. 
When unilateral, they emanate from God 
and are directed toward Muslims; when 
bilateral, they are of human construction, 
although the principles upon which they 
are constructed are dictated by religion. 
On the basis of Q 2:282, the Qur'an 
was interpreted as having enjoined the 
writing down of obligations. This particu- 
lar verse, however, pertains to the record- 
ing and attestation of debts (q.v.). It reads 


as follows: 


O you who believe, when you contract a 
debt for a fixed term, record it in writing, 
Let a scribe record it in writing between 
you in (terms of) equity. No scribe should 
refuse to write as God had taught him, so 
let him write, and let him who incurred the 
debt dictate, and let him observe his duty 
to God his Lord, and diminish not thereof. 
But if he who owes the debt is of low un- 
derstanding, or weak, or unable himself to 
dictate, then let the guardian of his inter- 
ests dictate in [terms of ] equity. And call to 
witness, from among your men, two wit- 
nesses. And if two men be not [available] 
then one man and two women, of such as 
you approve as witnesses, so that if one 
[woman] errs [through forgetfulness], the 
other will remember. And the witnesses 
shall not refuse when they are summoned 
(see WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING). Be not 
averse to writing down [the contract] 
whether it be small or great, with [record 
of | the term thereof. That is more equita- 
ble in the sight of God and more sure for 
testimony, and the best way of avoiding 
doubt between you; save only in the case 
when it is actual merchandise which you 
transfer among yourselves from hand to 
hand. In that case, it is no sin for you if 
you do not write it down. And have wit- 
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nesses when you sell one to another, and let 
no harm be done to scribe or witness. If 
you do them harm, lo! It is a sin in you (see 
WRITING AND WRITING MATERIALS; SIN 
AND CRIME). 


Despite the relative detail of this verse and 
the clarity of the prescription to write 
down contracts, Islamic law neither recog- 
nized the validity of written instruments 
nor elaborated a general, comprehensive 
theory of contracts and obligations. To be 
valid, it was required that an instrument be 
attested by witnesses. Thus it is by virtue of 
testimonial attestation that an instrument 
acquires validity. The fact of its being a 
written instrument did not, as a rule, be- 
stow on it any validity. The Qur’anic in- 
junction to reduce contracts to writing re- 
flected the legal practices of the Near 
East, both to the north and to the south of 
Mecca (q.v.) and Medina (q.v.). Why Is- 
lamic law — which developed primarily in 
the Fertile Crescent, Egypt and the 

Hijaz — broke away from this practice, 
even at the expense of ignoring a qur’anic 
prescription, remains largely a mystery. 

In classical and medieval Islamic law, sev- 
eral types of contract were recognized. 
The most common source of contractual 
obligations was primarily the ‘agd in mat- 
ters of pecuniary transactions. More spe- 
cifically, the contract of sale (bay§ see 
SELLING AND BUYING) formed not only the 
archetype of contractual theory but also 
constituted the core of legal obligations. 
Commutative and other types of contracts 
stand on their own though they are none- 
theless constructed on the contractual 
model of sale which otherwise includes 
barter and exchange. In the sale contract, 
strictly defined, the object sold is distin- 
guished from the price and the value. And 
being bilateral, a contract requires offer 
(yab) and acceptance (qabil), both taking 


place in the same session in the presence 
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of the contracting parties. It was generally 
required that offer and acceptance be ex- 
pressly stated although the Maliki school 
did fully recognize implied-in-fact con- 
tracts. The Qur'an itself does not explicitly 
enjoin express offer and acceptance but it 
does acknowledge that the basis of con- 
tractual validity is mutual assent (Q 4:29). 

Islamic law recognizes the right to resci- 
sion which is a unilateral right to cancel or 
ratify a contract of sale. The buyer has the 
right to rescind the contract at the time 
when he inspects the object purchased. 
The right to rescision arises if there is a 
defect in the object of sale. Deficiency is 
taken to be a cause for the reduction of the 
value and thus the price of the object, and 
reduction in price upsets the terms of the 
contract. This right, however, lapses if not 
exercised within a certain time limitation. 
And once it lapses, the sale would be con- 
sidered complete and thus irrevocable. 
Similarly, once the time limitation on resci- 
sion has expired, it is assumed that the re- 
ciprocal taking of possession has gone into 
effect. 

In addition to the narrowly defined con- 
tract of sale, Islamic law recognized a 
variety of other types of contracts. A spe- 
cial type was the salam which entailed the 
ordering of goods to be delivered later (as- 
suming usually that they are custom-made) 
for a payment made immediately. Placing 
an order for a ship to be built, for instance, 
fell into this category. But because of the 
disparity between the time of payment and 
the delivery of goods, this type of contract 
came close to violating the prohibition on 
usury (riba, see UsuRY). So did another, sim- 
ilar type of contract known as nast‘a where- 
by goods are delivered immediately for a 
delayed payment. 

An important type of contract is that of 
hire and lease which involves the sale of a 
usufruct. Two types of hire are distin- 
guished, one for a period of time, the other 
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to carry out a specific task. Marriage 1s also 
a type of contract under Islamic law and as 
such it involves offer, acceptance and the 
payment of a price, technically known as 
dower (mahr, see BRIDEWEALTH). The bride- 
groom concludes the contract with the le- 
gal guardian (wali) of the bride before two 
male witnesses or one man and two 
women. The wait is the nearest male rela- 
tive, usually the father or older brother. 
The element of price in this contract is 
constituted by the dower which he pays to 
the bride instead of her guardian. 

In the wake of the so-called legal reforms 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries, the law of obligations underwent vari- 
ous degrees of change, depending on the 
individual Muslim country in question. 
The most fundamental change occurred 
first in Egypt in 1949, when the Egyptian 
Civil Code became law through the efforts 
of ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Sanhiri. This code 
became in many important respects the 
model for the Syrian, Lebanese, Kuwaiti 
and Libyan reforms. With its appearance, a 
comprehensive and integrated text of legal 
obligations replaced the medieval law 
manuals, which lacked a unified theory of 
contracts. Furthermore, formal matters of 
wording and syntax, important in the me- 
dieval context, now become marginal if 
not obsolete. See also LAW AND THE QUR’AN; 


BREAKING TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS. 
Wael B. Hallaq 
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Conversion 


Spiritual and moral transformation at- 
tended by a sincere change of belief. The 
concept of conversion is represented in the 
Qur’an by a group of teachings which to- 
gether stress the importance of admitting 
God’s lordship, accepting the guidance he 
gives, following the way he has established 
and conforming to his will (see BELIEF 

AND UNBELIEF; LORD} OBEDIENCE; ISLAM). It 
is essentially a matter of reverting to a 
norm perceptible to all and to which one is 
able to conform by one’s own efforts. ‘The 
initiative for the movement of restoration 
lies with God, though humankind has the 
ability to comply or not (see FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION). 

God has created all things primarily so 
that they should serve and worship (q.v.) 
him (e.g. Q 6:102; 16:48-50; 21:19-20; 64:1; 
see CREATION; SERVANT). Among them are 
humankind (Q 51:56) whose vocation is to 
seek God’s help (Q 1:5) and thank him for 
the good he gives. But humans are weak 
and contentious (Q 2:30; 4:28; 16:4; see 
BLOODSHED; CORRUPTION) even though 
God has given them intelligence (Q 55:4), 
and they allow themselves to be seduced 
from their proper relationship with him 
(Q 20:121; 82:6-7; see DISOBEDIENCE; 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). It is this fal- 
libility that causes a slip from their true 
nature (Q 30:30; see FALL OF MAN) and 
which God in his mercy (q.v.) seeks to 
restore. 


One of the commonest terms in the 
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Quran by which the notion of this resto- 
ration is expressed is guidance, huda. It 
springs from the idea that the fundamental 
relationship entails that humans follow 
where God leads and in so doing fulfill 
their existence. But the term has rather 
more nuanced meanings than this basic 
depiction suggests. On the one hand, the 
Quran makes clear that God’s guidance 
enlightens (Q 24:35) and directs to the path 
of right action (Q 10:25) and that he pro- 
vides signs (q.v.) to help along the way 

(Q 3:103). But this guidance is not made 
available to everyone. For on the other 
hand, some have fallen into error (q.v.; 

Q 7:30; 16:36) or even been cast aside by 
God (Q 4:88) and purposely willed by him 
to stray (Q 7:155; 7:178; see ASTRAY). Exactly 
why this should be is part of the divine 
mystery, for only God can give guidance 
(Q 7:43) and no one else, not even the 
Prophet (Q 2:272; 4:88; 28:56). A partial 
explanation, however, is provided by sug- 
gestions that humans have a crucial part to 
play for themselves, for God could have 
willed to guide all (Q 6:14.93 13:315 32:13) 
and he guides those who turn to him 

(Q 5:16; 13:27; 42:13). This is amplified by 
indications that he gives guidance to those 
who are already seeking it, alladhina htadaw 
hudan (Q 19:76; cf. 47:17) and guides those 
who believe (Q 2:4-5). 

The relationship between belief and 
guidance is made yet more explicit in refer- 
ences to those who have made a choice. 
God has shown the way to the grateful and 
the ungrateful (Q 76:3); however, he only 
guides those who believe (Q 64:11; 2:264). 
Believers who turn away from their belief 
can only be left to the consequences of 
their choice (Q 3:86; see FATE; DESTINY). 
Here the Qur’an seems to suggest a subtle 
interplay between God’s unbounded will to 
guide and the human ability to accept or 
reject. While humans are not left entirely 
to decide for themselves — because God’s 
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will is not to be resisted — the relationship 
does involve a measure of freedom, with 
the result that God’s guidance is occasion- 
ally identifiable as forgiveness (q.v.) offered 
in order to bring back his willful creature 
to his way (Q 20:122-3). 

This is the kind of awareness that is 
shown by Abt Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 505/ 
1111) who tries to explain his recovery from 
the debilitating skepticism (see UNCER- 
TAINTY) which struck him when he taught 
in Baghdad. Quoting Q 6:125, he relates 
that after a time God put light into his 
heart (q.v.) to give him clearer insights than 
he had obtained himself by the deductive 
methods that he had previously employed, 
implying that whereas his own faculties 
had led him into error, he was brought 
back to the truth by God’s guidance. He 
readily admits that he is moved entirely by 
God in his new vocation of teaching the 
true knowledge and he asks God to guide 
him and through him to guide others 
(Ghazali, Munqidh, 93, 159-60). It is clear 
from what al-Ghazali says that he attri- 
butes the origins of his recovery wholly to 
God although the preparations he himself 
made for the conversion are detailed 
throughout his autobiographical account 
in his expositions of the weaknesses of the 
various sciences. 

More or less the same dynamic 1s ex- 
pressed in the less common notion that 
God admits (adkhala) humankind into the 
sphere of his mercy or into a place among 
the righteous. While he admits those whom 
he wills (Q 42:8; 48:25; cf. 110:2), he also al- 
lows to enter those who show their worth 
by good deeds (q.v.; Q 29:93 45:303 cf 9:99). 
The elaborate relationship of divine ordi- 
nation and human qualification is inti- 
mated in the prayer of the prophet Solo- 
mon (Sulayman, see soLomon) asking God 
to compel him to have gratitude and to act 
righteously and to admit him among his 
servants (Q 27:19). Human action and di- 
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vine conduct are inseparable here, forming 
a partnership in which the responsibility 
for fulfilling God’s expectations seems to 
be reciprocal. 

The manner in which these terms are 
employed suggests that the act of conform- 
ing to God’s way requires a conversion that 
is determined by God himself but also in- 
volves human initiative. The most intimate 
form of this relationship is denoted by the 
idea of returning to an initial position or 
restoring a lost condition, expressed by the 
verb faba and its forms. In some instances 
this is used of humans alone and carries a 
strong element of repentance (Q 4:146; 
g:11). But in other significant occurrences it 
is used of God, as when he turns to Adam 
and guides him (Q 20:122; see ADAM AND 
EVE), or when the three followers of Mu- 
hammad who have failed in their duty try 
to run away until God turns to them to 
enable them to turn as well, (thumma taba 
‘alayhim i-yatubii (Q 9:118; compare 9:117; 
see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). The use of 
the same verb for both divine and human 
action here graphically portrays the way in 
which the fugitives’ return is reciprocated 
by God’s move to restore them. The same 
divine concern is shown in God’s turning 
to those who believe (Q 33:73), suggesting 
that as soon as they signal their readiness, 
he too is ready to help them in their faith. 

The accounts of how the theologian 
(mutakalim) Abt |-Hasan ‘Ali al-Ash‘art 
(d. 324/936) abandoned the Mu'tazili doc- 
trines (see MU“TAZILIS; CREATEDNESS OF THE 
QuR’AN) of his early years illustrate this co- 
operative action well. In most versions of 
the story of his conversion, he 1s first trou- 
bled by the insufficiency of the answers 
provided by speculative theology (kalam) 
and then, after praying to God, is guided 
in visions of the Prophet to accept tradi- 
tional beliefs and to defend them with 
rational arguments (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
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ing to one version he publicly declares that 
he now embraces Islam and repents of his 
old ways, (¢nni gad aslamtu I-sa‘a wa-inni taib 
mimma kuntu fi-hi, Ion ‘Asakir, Tabyin, 40; 
also, R. McCarthy, Theology of al-Ash ari, 
152). This conversion results from al- 
Ash‘ari’s own preliminary efforts and 
God’s guidance working together. 

The same movement, though only with 
respect to human actors, is expressed in the 
verb anaba, which similarly suggests the 
motion of coming back to the same point. 
So humankind is enjoined to make this re- 
turn (Q 31:15) and warned to do so before 
punishment is inflicted (Q 39:54; see CHAS- 
TISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; PUNISHMENT 
STORIES; WARNING) though they only com- 
ply when in trouble and at other times 
ignore God’s oneness (Q 39:8; see GOD AND 
HIS ATTRIBUTES). Human responsibility for 
making this move is emphasized in the 
forthright admonition to unbelievers: God 
leaves to stray those whom he wills but 
guides those who make the return (Q 13:27). 
Here again there is a hint that the action of 
God in guiding and that of humankind in 
accepting are interconnected. But if con- 
version consists in returning to the way 
that God has set and which humans are 
innately prepared to follow, there is still the 
necessity of actively pointing them to this 
way. The Quran explains that the activity 
of calling humankind (see mNviraTIon), in- 
dicated by the verb da@, is undertaken both 
by God through clear signs (Q 2:221), and 
by the Prophet. Muhammad is told to in- 
vite people (Q 7:193; 12:108; 28:87) with 
proper exhortation (Q 16:125) though, like 
Noah (q.v.) and other earlier messengers 
(cf. Q 71:7), he meets solid resistance 
(Q 23:73-5; 57:8; see MESSENGER; PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD). One reason for this is 
that God prevents those who have already 
ignored his signs from hearing and under- 
standing (Q 18:57). And again we see an in- 
timate relationship, this time between the 
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Prophet’s call, people’s readiness to heed 
and God’s ordaining the outcome. An obli- 
gation for individual Muslims and the 
community, the equivalent to the Prophet’s 
calling, is striving, jihad (q.v.). While this 
term is often employed for fighting with 
arms, some uses suggest conduct that 
marks out believers. Such is the case when 
those who are called strive in God’s way 
(see PATH OR WAY [OF GoD]) with person 
and possessions (e.g. Q 8:72; 49:15; 61:11), 
having been commanded to do this as part 
of the observance of faith, as though their 
conduct might attract others to imitate 
them. 

This nexus of movements in which God 
and humankind seem engaged together 
achieves its end in the conforming of the 
individual to God’s way. ‘The Christian 
convert ‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari (d. ca. 
250/864) attests to this when he confesses 
that he was able to recognize the existence 
of one, eternal God through his own rea- 
son, though it was God who called (da‘@) 
him to exercise his reason and so escape 
from the error of unbelief (I-A. Khalifé 
and W. Kutsch, Radd, 119). This is the true 
conversion, fulfilled in the action of bow- 
ing (see BOWING AND PROSTRATION) to 
God’s will as expressed by the verb aslama. 
Its significance is perhaps most fully con- 
veyed in Q 3:83 which proclaims that all 
things in heaven and earth surrender to 
God, whether obediently or not, and will 
return to him, indicating that God is the 
lord of all and that eventually nothing can 
remain indifferent to him. This receives 
endorsement elsewhere, e.g. where Mu- 
hammad is told to say that God’s is the 
only guidance and so humankind is com- 
manded to surrender to him (Q 3:20; 6:71) 
and that there can be no help when pun- 
ishment comes unless humankind sur- 
renders to God (Q 39:54). There is a 
strong suggestion in such verses that the 
act of bowing and submitting results for 
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reasonable creatures from an awareness 
of God and of the individual’s status as 
subservient to him, Living indifferently 

to him is, therefore, unreasonable and 
fraught with obstacles, while living in har- 
monious conformity with his way brings 
self-enhancement. 

The inference to be drawn is that conver- 
sion and return to the position for which 
creatures were ordained results from a 
rational acknowledgement of the relation- 
ship between the created order and the 
Creator. ‘The prime example of this in the 
Quran is the prophet Abraham (Ibrahim, 
see ABRAHAM) who, from the initial realiza- 
tion that idols cannot be objects of worship 
(see IDOLS AND IMAGES), engages In a pro- 
cess of deduction. From his observation of 
the changing condition of the natural 
world in which stars (q.v.), moon (q.v.) and 
sun (q.v.) can appear to be supreme until 
they decline and disappear, he deduces the 
existence of the one who made them all 
(Q 6:74-9; see COSMOLOGY IN THE QUR'AN). 
The prophet himself works out the differ- 
ence between the created and Creator 
but at the same time he is supported and 
guided in his growing understanding by 
God himself (Q 6:83). 

It is salutary to be told in the Qur'an that 
while the act of acknowledging God and 
submitting to him is in conformity with his 
will, it is not a cause for complacency as 
though those who had accomplished it 
have been able to do so through their own 
insight. For the very act itself results from 
God’s guidance which he gives as a favor 
(Q 49:17; See BLESSING; POWER AND IMPO- 
TENCE). Again, the human’s return through 
reason to the appropriate position in rela- 
tion to God is as much an act of God’s 
care as the individual’s efforts. See also 
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Coral 


The lime-skeleton of sea-creatures covered 
by animalcular polyps. Red coral (Corallium 
rubrum), which is particulary valued, is har- 
vested from the depths of the sea and used 
in jewelry; moreover, it is supposed to pos- 
sess curative power. The Arabic term for 
this coral, marjan, appears twice in the 
Quran. 

The two qur’anic references to coral 
occur in Q 55 (“The Merciful,” Strat al- 
Rahman; see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 
Reflecting the name of the stira, coral and 
pearls (/u‘lu’, see SOLOMON) are mentioned 
together in Q 55:22 as symbols of the 
mercy (q.v.) and benefits of God (see 
BLESSING): “He has loosed the two seas 
[fresh-water and salt-water] which meet. 
Between them is a barrier (q.v.) which they 
do not transgress. Which then of the bene- 
fits of your Lord will the two of you count 
false? From both come forth the pearl and 
the coral” (Q 55:19-22). (Q 35:12 contains a 
similar passage, but with no reference to 


any specific product: “... yet from each [of 
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the two seas] you eat fresh meat, and bring 
forth adornment (hilya) to wear.”) The sec- 
ond reference to coral is found in Q 55:58: 
“As if [in paradise] they [women of re- 
strained glance] are jacinth and coral [i.e. 
like them in beauty].” In this passage, coral 
and jacinth (yagi, which term eventually 
came to denote a variety of minerals, most 
commonly referring to the colorless corun- 
dum) are used as attributes of modest 
women. They also symbolize the benefits 
of God in the next world (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). 

Reliable Arabic commentaries on the 
Qur'an like al-Tabart’s (d. 310/923) Ta/sir, 
al-Zamakhshart’s (d. 538/1144) Kashshaf or 
Ibn Kathir’s (d. 774/1373) Tafsir refer to 
marjan not only as a precious red jewel, but 
provide several other connotations. ‘The 
exegesis of Q 55:22 explains marjan to be a 
small pearl in opposition to the large one, 
the lulu’. Commentary on Q 55:58 holds 
that jacinth serves as a symbol of pureness 
and coral as a symbol of beauty and glitter. 
Another interpretation of coral and jacinth 
offered by the commentators 1s that the 
lexemes refer to the transparent silk (q.v.) 
robes of the houris (q.v.) in paradise (q.v.) 
with their legs shining through. 

As for the Arabic sources that do not deal 
with the Quran, coral, which is classified 
as a mineral or a stone, is never found in 
the zoological works. An extensive descrip- 
tion of coral that shows its resemblance to 
certain plants is offered by the Egyptian 
scholar al-Tifasht (d. 651/1253) in his work 
on mineralogy entitled Azhar al-afkar. 
Egypt (q.v.) was the center of the coral 
trade for centuries, as many varieties of 
coral are found in the Mediterranean 
Sea. See also MATERIAL CULTURE AND THE 
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Corruption 


Decay, depravity, impurity. The topic of 
corruption has two general references in 
the Qur'an: (1) committing mischievous 
and depraved deeds that willfully subvert 
God’s order and purposes (see DISOBE- 
DIENCE); (2) perverting scripture (see SCRIP- 
TURE AND THE QUR’AN) so as to mislead 
and conceal its meanings. The first refer- 
ence is most often expressed by the Arabic 
root /-s-d, occurring principally in late 
Meccan and Medinan passages, e.g. 

Q 2:251: “If God did not check one group 
of people by means of another, the earth 
(q.v.) would certainly have been corrupted” 
(la-fasadati l-ard). ‘This root is very fre- 
quently paired with the phrase “in the 
land/earth,” e.g. in the account of Cain’s 
slaying of his brother Abel (see CAIN AND 
ABEL) In Q 5:32: “We decreed for the Chil- 
dren of Israel (q.v.) that if anyone killed a 
person — except for murder (q.v.; see also 
BLOODSHED) and corruption in the land 
(fasad fi l-ard) — it would be as if he had 
slain all the people.” Punishment for “cor- 
ruption in the land” is extremely severe 
(“execution, or crucifixion [q.v.], or the 
cutting off of hands and feet from opposite 
sides, or exile from the land; that is their 
disgrace in this world, and a heavy punish- 
ment 1s theirs in the hereafter,” Q 5:33; see 
GHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; REWARD 
AND PUNISHMENT), unless the perpetrator 
sincerely repents in time (see REPENTANCE 


AND PENANCE). The sense that threads 
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through such passages is that corruption 
and mischief are not only evil personal 
deeds but also expressions of fundamental 
hostility to and subversion of God’s cre- 
ated order, an order which embraces both 
nature and justice (Q 26:151-2, 183; see 
JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE). A particularly 
pointed passage about the perpetrator of 
corruption is Q 2:204-5: “There is the type 
of individual whose speech about the life 
of this world delights you, and he calls 
God to witness what is in his heart (q.v.); 
yet he is the most contentious of oppo- 
nents. When he turns away, his effort is to 
run about in the land sowing corruption in 
it (yufsida ftha), destroying crops and young 
livestock — God does not love corruption 
(fasad).” 

Another root, occurring far less fre- 
quently than /s-d, is chiefly found in Medi- 
nan passages: kh-b-th, as in Q 8:37, “that 
God may distinguish the corrupt (khabith) 
from the good (fayyib, see GOOD AND EVIL), 
and put the corrupt one upon another, 
heap them together and cast them into hell 
(q.v.).” This root is dramatically displayed 
in Q 24:26, where both masculine and fem- 
inine forms are used: “Corrupt women (al- 
khabithat) are for corrupt men (al-khabithin), 
and corrupt men for corrupt women.” 
“Impure” is an alternative translation be- 
cause the passage addresses the slandering 
of chaste women (see ADULTERY AND FOR- 
NICATION; CHASTITY). Humankind’s prone- 
ness to corruption is an undesirable but in- 
evitable consequence of their God-given 
freedom of action in the natural, moral 
and social realms (see FREEDOM AND PRE- 
DESTINATION). 

The matter of distorting scripture is ad- 
dressed in Medinan passages accusing Jews 
(see JEWS AND JUDAISM; MEDINA) of the prac- 
tice, e.g. Q 4:46: “Some of those who are 
Jews shift (yuharrifina) words from their 
proper places and say, ‘We hear and dis- 
obey,’ and ‘Hear as one who hears not,’ 
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and ‘ra%nda’ [an insulting corruption of an 
Arabic phrase, ‘r@ind,’ meaning “Please lis- 
ten to us”], distorting with their tongues 
and slandering the religion.” The corrup- 
tion of scripture is not a major or sustained 
topic in the Qur'an although it became an 
important and abiding theological as well 
as textual controversy in later relations be- 
tween Muslims and the People of the Book 
(q.v.; see also POLEMICS AND POLEMIGAL 
LANGUAGE; THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). 


Frederick Mathewson Denny 
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Corruption of Scripture _ see Revision 
AND ALTERATION; PEOPLE OF THE BOOK; 
ABROGATION; GORRUPTION 


Cosmogony _ sce CREATION; COSMOLOGY 
IN THE QURAN 


Cosmography _ see cosMoLocy IN THE 
QUR’AN 


Cosmology 


Introduction 

A divinely governed order of the universe 
and the place of humans within it. This 
quranic understanding of cosmology is 
dramatized in diverse reports: the divine 
six-day-work of creation (q.v.; Ahalq) of the 
cosmos (al-samawat wa-l-ard), of human- 
kind (isan) and its habitat in nature (nabat 
al-ard; se@ AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION), 
of demons or spirits (jinn, q.v.) and the 
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animal world (al-dabba, al-an‘am, see ANI- 
MAL LIFE) as well as the resolution of cre- 
ated space on the day of doom (see Jubc- 
MENT) — all occupy prominent roles in the 
Quran. Additionally, the existence of hu- 
mans on earth (q.v.), the ambiguity of their 
moral condition, the liability they bear to 
fall prey to the seduction exercised by a 
negative figure, Iblis (Diabolos, see IBLIs; 
DEVIL) or al-Shaytan (Satan) and the evil 

( fasad; see EVIL DEEDS; GOOD AND EVIL; 
CORRUPTION) they commit are all elabo- 
rated from an etiological orientation. All 
these issues may, however, be due to the 
peculiar genesis of the Qur'an as viewed 
from two principally different perspec- 
tives. The Quran first manifested itself as 
the immediate expression of the psychic- 
prophetic experience of Muhammad him- 
self, meant to be read out to his audience 
(quran); only later, once being canonized 
(see COLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN), did it be- 
come the binding document (mushaf, q.v.) of 
a religion with social demands of its adher- 
ents, “the corporate confession of it in the 
inward possession of Islam and of Mus- 
lims” (Cragg, Event). In the latter context 
the cosmological recollections have served, 
as did the analogous accounts in the scrip- 
tures of the neighboring religions (see 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR AN), to explain a 
given world order and to justify particular 
rulings therein. ‘To read them exclusively in 
a post-canonical context as etiological texts 
is, however, by no means the only way to 
look at them. One has to be aware that the 
status of a canon presupposes a fixed, in- 
deed “frozen” corpus of equally ranked 
textual entities with no distinction regard- 
ing the function they held in the text as a 
“quran” in statu nascendi, 1.e. in that histori- 
cally unique sequence of communications 
between a speaker and his audience, ac- 
companying and at the same time docu- 
menting the historical process of the emer- 
gence of the early Muslim community (see 
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COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN). 
The value of references to cosmology and 
of cosmogonic accounts in that process 
can be made clear only by observing their 
structural function within their particular 
context of discourse, i.e. their particular 
stra. 

Indeed, considered in the context of the 
emergence of a community, 1.e. reflecting 
the process of a “canonization from be- 
low” of the successively publicized liturgi- 
cal texts, the recollections of cosmogonic 
accounts assume a different value. They 
present themselves as new readings of a 
familiar narrative with the perspicuous 
tendency to demythologize it in certain 
substantial traits, though not without in- 
troducing new mythic elements meant to 
elevate contemporary developments onto 
a salvation-historical level (see MyTHIG 
AND LEGENDARY NARRATIVES). The qur’anic 
cosmological recollections are presented to 
their listeners less as narrative accounts 
than as exhortations serving immediate 
theological rather than etiological aims: 
The creation of nature — flora and 
fauna — appears as a starting point 
of the divine interaction with humans, a 
“sign” (aya) of divine omnipotence and 
an instigation for human gratefulness 
(shukr). ‘The creation of human beings, 
moreover, framed in a divine deal with 
Iblis, is presented as a challenge for the 
option of accepting divine guidance (huda) 
and as an affirmation that the socio- 
religious antagonisms existing in the 
world of the addressees during the first 
transmission of the Qur’an are nothing 
else than part of a divine plan of salva- 
tion (q.v.). 

In order to give due attention to both 
perspectives, canonical and pre-canonical, 
evidence will be presented in this article, 
wherever possible, from two different an- 
gles: (1) a macro-structural perspective 


on the basis of the Qur'an as canon, i.e. 
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presented in the form of a cumulative 
synopsis of qur’anic references to cosmol- 
ogy; (2) a micro-structural perspective, by 
situating references into their communica- 
tional framework with a particular view to 
their various typological features such as 
situation of speech, context and refer- 
entiality. 


The six-day work: Creation of the material 

world 
Collecting the dispersed qur’anic state- 
ments about the creation of the world into 
one comprehensive picture, an image in 
accord with more ancient Near Eastern 
lore emerges (for individual parallels see 
Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 4f.): God created the 
heavens (see HEAVEN) and the earth in six 
days (khalaqa l-samawati wa-l-arda fi sittati 
ayamin, Q 7:54, Cf 10:33 11:73 25595 32:3), 
not in jest (wa-mda khalaqna l-samawati wa-l- 
arda wa-ma baynahuma laibin, Q 44:38-9, cf. 
21:16), nor in vain (a-fa-hasibtum annana 
Khalaqnakum ‘abathan, Q 233115; wa-ma 
Khalaqna l-sama‘a wa-l-arda wa-ma baynahuma 
batilan, Q 38:27) but in truth and with a 
stated term (ila bi-l-haqqi wa-qjalin musam- 
man, Q 30:8; cf. 44:38). The heavens and 
earth were completed in two days (khalaqa 
l-arda fi yawwmayn, Q 41:9), formed from 
an integrated disk-shaped mass which 
had to be split (a-wa-lam_yara lladhina kafarit 
anna l-samawati wa-l-arda kanata ratqan fa- 
Jataqnahuma, Q 21:30). From smoke (thumma 
stawa wa l-samai wahiya dukhanun, Q 4.1:11f.) 
the seven heavens were created (fa- 
gadahunna sab‘a samawatin fi yawmayn, 
Q 41:12; cf. 23:17; 78:12) forming layers, one 
above the other (#baqan, Q 67:3; cf. 71:14). 
In the seventh heaven or above it, where 
the angels praise God (_yusabihhiina bi-hamdi 
rabbihim, Q 4.0:7; cf. 39:75; 42:3; see ANGEL; 
PRAISE) and seek forgiveness (q.v.) for the 
believers (yastaghfirina li-lladhina amani, 
Q 40:7), the divine throne (‘arsh) is located 
(see THRONE OF GOD), carried by angels (q.v.) 
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(alladhina yahmiliina l-‘arsha, Q 4.0:7), who 
move in row after row (Q 89:22; cf. 37:1). 
The lowest heaven is adorned with lights 
(wa-zayyanna |-sama’a |-dunya bi-masabiha, 

Q 41:12): the sun and the moon (Q 71:16; 
78:13), the stars (bi-zinati [-kawakib, Q 37:63 
cf. 67:5) and the constellations of the zodi- 
ac (wa-laqad ja‘alna fi l-sama% burijan, 

Q 15:16; cf. 25:61; 85:1). The sun (q.v.) 
which follows a regular path is considered 
to be subject to humans (wa-sakhkhara laku- 
mu l-shamsa wa-l-qamara da ibayni, Q 14:33). 
Its course serves man to reckon the peri- 
ods of time (wa-ja‘alna ayata l-nahari mubsira- 
tan... li-ta‘lami ‘adada |-sinina wa-l-hisaba, 

Q 17:12; cf. 6:96-7; see DAY AND NIGHT; DAY, 
TIMES OF). As to the moon (q.v.), particular 
stations are decreed for it, again as a 
means at man’s disposal for his chronologi- 
cal orientation (wa-qaddarahu manazila 
li-ta‘lami ‘adada [-sintna wa-l-hisaba, Q 10:5). 
Accordingly, the number of the months 
have been fixed at creation (inna ‘iddata 
l-shuhurnt nda ahi thna ‘ashara shahran fr kitabi 
llahi yawma khalaqa l-samawati wa-l-arda, 

Q 9:36). The stars serve to guide people in 
the darkness of the land and the sea (wa- 
huwa lladhija‘ala lakumu |-nujiima li-tahtadi 
biha ft zulumati l-barri wa-bahri, Q 6:97). The 
lowest heaven is also the assembling place 
of demons (jinn, wa-lagad ja‘alna ft l-sama? 
burijan.../wa-hafiznaha min kulli shaytanin 
rajim, Q 15:16-7; cf. 21:33; 25:62; 67:5; 85:1), 
who attempt to listen to the heavenly coun- 
cils in order to convey supernatural knowl- 
edge to privileged humans (hal unabbi'ukum 
‘ala man tanazzalu l-shayatin, Q 26:221). They 
are, however, chased away by shooting 
flames (ella mani staraqa |-sam‘a fa-atba‘ahu 
shthabun mubin, Q 15:18; cf. 37:6-10). God 
raised the vault of the heaven high (rafa‘a 
samkaha fa-sawwaha, Q 79:28; wa-l-samaa 
banaynaha bi-aydin wa-inna la-misi tin, 

Q 51:47) without support (rafa‘a l-samawati 
bi-ghayrt ‘amadin, Q 13:2), keeping it from 
collapsing and falling down on the earth 
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(wa-yumsiku l-sama‘a an taqa‘a “ala l-ard, 

Q 22:65). In accordance with ancient Near 
Eastern models the earth is viewed as be- 
ing surrounded by waters separated by the 
creator through a barrier (maraa l-bah- 
rayni... wazja‘ala baynahuma barzakhan wa- 
hyran malyitran, Q 25:53; cf. 27:61; 35:125 
55:19), which are themselves divided into 
two “oceans,” the waters of one being 
fresh and sweet, those of the other being 
bitter (hadha ‘adhbun furatun wa-hadha milhun 
wjgun, Q 25:533 cf. 35:13). 

God extinguishes the light (q.v.) of the 
day and introduces the night (see DARK- 
NESS), as two of his signs (q.v.; wa-ja‘alna 
(-layla wa-l-nahara ayatayni_fa-mahawnda ayata 
l-layli wa-ja‘alna ayata |-nahari mubsiratan, 

Q 17:12), alternating continuously (¢nnda fi 
khalqi l-samawati wa-l-ardi wa-khtilaft l-layh 
wa-l-nahan... bi-ma yanfa‘u l-nasa, Q 2:1645 
cf. 3:26; 31:28; 35:14; 36:37; 39:7). In four 
days God furnished the creation of the 
earth with mountains, rivers and fruit- 
gardens (waza ala fiha rawasiya min fawqiha 
wa-baraka fiha wa-qaddara fiha aqwataha fi 
arba‘ati ayyamin sawa-an lil-sa ulin, Q 41:10; 
cf. 13:3-45 15:19; 16:15-6; 27:61). From 
water (q.v.) he created the animals, some 
that creep on their bellies and others that 
walk on two or four feet (wa-llahu khalaqa 
kulla dabbatin min main fa-minhum man_yam- 
shi ‘ala batniht wa-minhum man yamshi ‘ala 
rylaynt wa-minhum man_yamshi ‘ala arba ‘in, 
Q 24:45). They have been created for the 
benefit and adornment of man (wa-l- 
an‘ama khalaqaha lakum ftha dif’un wa- 
manafi'u wa-minha ta’kuliin, Q 16:5). Man 
was elected to rule over the animals 
(a-wa-lam yaraw anna khalaqna lahum 
mimma ‘amilat aydina an‘aman fa-hum laha 
malikun, Q 36:71). No less was the sea 
created for the benefit of man, supplying 
him with food and ornaments to wear 
(wa-huwa lladhi sakhkhara l-bahva li-takuli 
minhu lahman tariyyan wa-tastakhryu minhu 
hilyatan talbastinaha, Q 16:14; see CLOTHING). 
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Time in cosmological context 


After the six-day work of creation (Q 7:54; 
10:33 11273 253593 32:43 50:38; 57:4), that had 
neither tired nor wearied him (wa-ma 
massana min lughiib, Q 50:38; wa-lam yaya, 

Q 46:33), God seated himself upon his 
divine throne (thumma stawa ‘ala I-‘arshi, 

Q 7:545 10:33 13:2; 20:53 25:593 57:4) which 
extends over heavens and earth (wast ‘a kur- 
styyuhu l-samawati wa-l-arda, Q 2:255), to 
govern everything through his divine com- 
mand (yudabbiru l-amra, Q 10:3). He is con- 
tinuously occupied with maintaining his 
creation (kulla yawmin huwa ft shan, Q 55:29) 
and does not rest (/@ ta’‘khudhuhu sinnatun 
wa-ld nawm, Q 2:255). This explicitly stated 
effortlessness and untiring activity (Bower- 
ing, Time) is in clear contrast to the human 
condition where sleep (q.v.) is part of the 
divinely ordained rhythm (wa-ja ‘alna naw- 
makum subatan, Q 78:9). God, moreover, 
plays an active role in man’s sleep for “God 
takes the souls unto himself at the time of 
their death, and that which has not died in 
its sleep. He keeps those on whom he has 
decreed death, but looses the others till a 
stated term” (Allahu yatawaffa l-anfusa hina 
mawttha wa-llatt lam tamut ft manamiha fa- 
yumsiku late qada ‘alayha l-mawta wa-yursilu 
l-ukhra ula ajalin musamman, Q 39:42; see 
DEATH AND THE DEAD). 

Still, God’s undisrupted concern for the 
world is reflected in the rhythm of human 
interaction (see SOCIAL RELATIONS). Al- 
though the heptad as a measure for count- 
ing days must be assumed to have been 
known in ancient Arabia (see CALENDAR), 
the qur’anic accounts of creation lack a 
cosmic etiology or a divine prototype for 
the concept of a six-day cycle of profane 
working days culminating in a sacred sev- 
enth day of rest, a concept so characteris- 
tic for the rhythm of life with Jews and 
Christians (see JEWs AND JUDAISM; CHRIS- 
TIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). A particular day 
of the week to be reserved for official 
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services has been decreed in the Qur'an 

(Q 62:9) but Friday was chosen for purely 
pragmatic and mundane reasons which 
lack any reference to cosmic contexts. Ac- 
cordingly, not the whole day but only a 
particular period — the time until midday 
prayer — is reserved for religious purposes 
(see FRIDAY PRAYER), the rest being profane, 
a ruling that has given Islamic culture a 
distinct imprint of its own. 

Even though no entire day of the week is 
held sacred, there are nonetheless particu- 
lar times during the day which are consid- 
ered to have a sacred character and are 
thus apt to be dedicated to communication 
with the divine, namely dawn (fax Q 89:1), 
afternoon (‘asr, Q 106:1), sunset (maghrib, 
gabla I-ghuriib, Q 50:39), later evening ( ‘sha’, 
Q 24:58; cf. Q 30:18 where Gshiyan is used) 
and midday (zuhr, hina tuzhiriin, Q 30:18). 
Three of these prayer times (see PRAYER) 
coincide with Jewish practice and in the 
case of maghrib, the Hebrew ¢rebh, the anal- 
ogy is even etymologically obvious. ‘The 
two others are known as well in Christian 
monastic contexts (see MONASTICISM AND 
MONKS), for example, %hd; reflecting the 
Greek apodeipnon. The Qur'an knows about 
additional sacred times like the time when 
the day has reached its full light (a/-duha), a 
time marked by prayers in pre-Islamic 
times (al- jahiliyya) and apparently also in 
the early years of the Muslim community 
(Q 91:1; 93:1). To be sure, the Qur'an does 
not explicitly state that all these time peri- 
ods bear a sacred character, but such can 
clearly be inferred from some particularly 
expressive verses which refer to these alone 
and to no other periods as significant in 
themselves. This relates to the early siiras 
where single oaths or oath clusters (see 
OATHS) refer to these periods (wa-l-fajr/ 
wa-layalin ‘ashr, Q 89:1-2; wa-l-‘asr, Q 10331; 
wa-l-duha, Q 93:1). It is worth noting (Neu- 
wirth, Images) that all the stiras in which 
these oaths or oath clusters appear focus 
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on the idea of the believer’s intimate close- 
ness to the divine speaker. The stira texts 
thus unfold the inherent liturgical rele- 
vance implied in the sacred time evoked in 
their introductory oaths. 

There are also longer cosmically deter- 
mined periods of time which are deemed 
sacred (haram). It is true that the holy 
months (al-ashhuru l-hurum, Q 9:5; see 
MontHS) which were cherished in the jahi- 
liyya and during which no blood was to 
be shed (see BLOODSHED) — though reaf- 
firmed in the Quran — were already 
superseded in significance during qur’anic 
development by two important cosmolo- 
gically determined feast periods (see FES- 
TIVALS AND COMMEMORATIVE DAYS), one 
inherited from pre-Islamic practice, the 
other newly institutionalized, namely the 
pilgrimage (q.v.) and the month of Rama- 
dan (q.v.; shahru ramadana lladhi unzila fihi 
l-qur’an, Q 2:185). Whereas the period of 
pilgrimage was to occupy only a number of 
days, the notion of a full holy month sur- 
vived most vividly in Ramadan. This Mus- 
lim month of fasting (q.v.) was introduced 
as a cosmically defined sacred time early in 
the Medinan period (fa-man shahida min- 
kumu l-shahra fa-l-yasumhu... wa-li-tukmili 
l-ddata, Q 2:185; SEE CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR AN), its beginning and end discernible 
and definable only by the sighting (ruya) of 
a cosmic sign, the appearance of the new 
moon (hilal), as was the case for determin- 
ing the beginning of the month of pilgrim- 
age (yas alitnaka ‘ani l-ahillati qul hiya mawa- 
qitu lil-nasi wa-l-hay, Q 2:189). Similarly 
the exact period of daily fasting was de- 
fined by cosmic observations, the rising 
and the setting sun respectively. The qur- 
‘anic ruling, however, refers to these cosmic 
aspects only obliquely, relying rather on a 
cultural criterion for the distinction be- 
tween daylight and darkness, i.e., the possi- 
bility of distinguishing a white from a 
black thread. The reference is to a custom 
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already in use in monotheistic contexts 
which presupposes a black-white garment 
used for prayer (wa-kulii wa-shrabii hatta_yata- 
bayyana lakumu l-khaytu l-abyadu mina l-khayti 
l-aswadi mina l-fajri thumma atimmii I-siyama 
ia l-layh, Q 2:187). Ramadan was marked 
from the outset by a particular affinity to 
liturgical practice, the divine response to 
human supplications uttered in that period 
being assured already in the Quran itself 
(wa-idha sa‘alaka ‘badt ‘anni fa-inni qaribun 
wtbu da wata ‘d-dai idha da‘ani fal-yastajtbii li, 
Q 2:186; cf. Isa 55:6). 

In accordance with a pre-Islamic custom, 
the first ten nights of the month of pil- 
grimage are also counted as exceptional as 
reflected in a qur’anic oath (wa-layalin ‘ashr, 
Q 89:2; see OATHS). This month, Dht |- 
Hijja, had been — before the calendar be- 
came confused due to lax intercalations 
shortly before the event of the Quran — 
the first month of the new year, a time in 
which ritual practices in support of the 
emergence of a new season (see SEASONS) 
had been essential. ‘Though traces of an- 
client new year’s practices are still recogniz- 
able in some qur’anic pilgrimage rites 
(Wellhausen, Reste), the reform of the cal- 
endar, ordained through the Quran, sev- 
ered all relations of the pilgrimage with a 
seasonal festival. The necessity of adduc- 
ing cosmic evidence for determining 
qur anically endorsed feasts, though inter- 
preted explicitly as an act of obedience 
(q.v.) toward the divine legislator, still leaves 
a strong cosmic imprint on the character of 
Islamic feasts. This manifests itself not only 
in quantitative terms — cosmic observa- 
tions alone are deemed valid as the criteria 
for the exact times of beginnings and 
ends — but in more general, aesthetic 
terms as well. The cosmic references en- 
gender a peculiar imagery which connects 
the idea of festiveness with that of the cre- 
ation and the order of the cosmos, not as 
a merely sensual backdrop, adding emo- 
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tional potential to the feasts, but in a more 
sober manner, as a communicated “sign” 
(aya), an invitation to humans to respond 
to the divine gift of creation by conveying 
gratefulness (shukr) and thus belief (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; BLESSING, GRATITUDE 
AND INGRATITUDE). So although an insistent 
iconoclasm cannot be denied, yet the im- 
pact of the Qur'an — to use Kenneth 
Crage’s words — eloquently conserved 
that sense of the wonder of the natural or- 
der which inspires all religiosity, including 
so-called paganism, and told it in “the 
signs of God” as the grateful benediction 
of the divine unity suffused through the 
plural world (Cragg, Event, 24). 


Space in cosmological context 
The Quran seems to reflect the 
Aristotelian-Ptolemaic model with the 
world (al-dunya) as the lowest level in the 
center covered by seven homocentric 
spheres (falak, pl. aflak, Q 21:33; 26:40). A 
closer look, however, provides traces of an 
older, ancient Near Eastern model of the 
world which is also reflected in Genesis 1:6 
(Allahu lladhi khalaqa sab‘a samawatin wa-min 
al-ardi mithlahunna, Q 65:12). Here, the 
world is viewed as not only covered by 
seven heavenly spheres but also as rely- 
ing on as many layers of “earths.” The 
whole structure is surrounded by waters, 
“oceans,” separated by the creator through 
a barrier (marqga l-bahrayni_yaltaqiyan/bay- 
nahuma barzakhun la yabghiyan, Q 55:19-203 
cf. 25:53; see BARRIER; BARZAKH). ‘The cryp- 
tic qur’anic statement about the two 
oceans has engendered diverse interpreta- 
tions, mostly attempts to vindicate the geo- 
centric Aristotelean-Ptolemaic world view. 
Only al-Tabari (d. 310/923) presents an 
interpretation in accordance with the 
qur anic evidence, the image of a world 
swimming in an ocean and being covered 
by another ocean above the highest 
heaven. Al-Tabart (Ta/si, xxvii, 75, ad 
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Q 55:19) states that the two oceans are 
located above the earth and around it 
respectively, the upper waters being fresh 
and sweet (‘adhbun furatun), the lower salty 
and bitter (milhun waqun). 

The metaphorical qur’anic allusions to 
the all-encompassing dimensions of God’s 
throne (wast‘a kursiyyuhu l-samawati wa-l-ard, 
Q 2:255; wa-huwa rabbu I-‘arshi l-‘azim, 

Q 9:129) were already taken literally by 
early exegetes who attempted to fit the 
two different designations for the throne 
image into a comprehensive scheme, ‘arsh 
thus figuring as the throne, kurst becoming 
the footstool underneath. Throne and foot- 
stool were imagined to be of a physical 
nature in the sense of celestial bodies lo- 
cated above the heavens and earths. ‘The 
earthly observer, facing the footstool from 
below, thus finds himself in a dome-like 
hemisphere. Equally, the “overflowing 
ocean” (wa-l-bahni l-masjiir, Q 52:6), intro- 
duced as an image of the overwhelming 
mono-mentality of creation under the sky, 
was claimed as a celestial phenomenon 
and explained as “the upper water under 
the throne.” The assembled fragments of 
early cosmological theories agree that the 
space between the footstool or the whole 
throne and the earth is filled with water. 


The inhabitants of the created world: humans 
and jinn 
God created humans from dust (wa-min 
ayatihi an khalagakum min turabin, Q 3:52; 
30:20; 40:67; 45:11) or clay (q.v.; wa-laqad 
Khalagna l-insana min sulalatin min tin, 
Q 23:12; cf. 6:2; 32:7; 37:11), potter’s clay 
(Khalaqa l-insana min salsalin ka-l-fakhkhar, 
Q 55:14), fermented clay (/agad khalaqna 
l-insana min salsalin min hama@ in masniin, 
Q 15:26) in contradistinction to the demons 
which were created from smokeless fire 
(wa-khalaga l-janna min maryin min nar, 
Q 55:15). He created, then proportioned 
and stabilized man (alladhi khalaqaka fa- 
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sawwaka fa-‘adalaka, Q 82:7), leading him 
through the various phases of his life (q.v.; 
huwa lladhi khalagakum min turabin thumma 
min nulfatin thumma min ‘alaqatin thumma 
pukhryukum tiflan thumma l-tablughii ashudda- 
kum thumma li-takiinii shuyitkhan, Q 4.0:67), 
giving him the beautiful shape he intended 
(wa-sawwarakum fa-ahsana suwarakum, Q 64:3; 
cf. 7:10), supplying him with the sense of 
hearing and seeing (wa-ja‘ala lakumu l-sam‘a 
wa-absara wa-l-af ida, Q 32:9; see SEEING AND 
HEARING} EYES; EARS; HEARING AND DEAF- 
NEss) and blowing his spirit (q.v.) into him 
(wa-nafakha fihi min rihihi, Q 32.9, cf 3:59; 
40:68) or uttering the creational impera- 
tive “be” over him (khalaqgahu min turabin 
thumma qala lahu “kun” fa-yakiin, Q 3:59) 
while at once he fixed his death term 
(thumma qada qalan wa-ajalun musamman ‘n- 
dahu, Q 6:2). These stages of creation do 
not necessarily refer only to the mythical 
context of the creation of Adam (see ADAM 
AND EVE) but may perhaps apply as well to 
the empirically known process of human 
reproduction in which God takes an active 
part, forming the human being in the 
womb of the mother (huzwa lladhi_yusaw- 
wirukum fi l-arhami kayfa_yashau, Q 3:6; see 
BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION AND STAGES OF 
LIFE). 

Contrarily, jinn (pl. jann) in general have 
been created from fire (wa-khalaqa lyanna 
min maryin min nar, Q 55:15; cf. 15:27). Jinn 
figure in the pre-qur’anic world as familiar 
beings. They are known from desert life as 
mostly harmless demons manifesting them- 
selves unexpectedly — often in the guise of 
an animal — in front of humans as a help 
(although sometimes as a trick). Alongside 
this ambivalent role, they also play a signif- 
icant part as bearers of a faculty of com- 
munication crucial for the social life of al- 
Jjahiliyya, acting as inspirers of supernatural 
knowledge to humans who thus become 
seers or poets (see POETRY AND POETS). A 
poet is supposed to be “possessed” by an 
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inspiring spirit (i.e. to be majniin, passive 
participle derived from jinn). This faculty 
of the jenn which contradicts monotheistic 
notions of inspiration is vehemently con- 
tested in the Qur'an: Even the Prophet 
himself has to cleanse himself of the accu- 
sation of being inspired by jinn (wa-ma 
sahibukum bi-majniin, Q 81:22; cf. 68:2, 51; 
52:29; 37:36; 26:27; 15:6; see REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION). 

Among jinn, Iblis (Q 2:34 7:11; 15:31f; 
17:61; 18:50; 20:116; 26:95; 34:20; 38:74f,), 
whose name is derived from Greek “dia- 
bolos” (Jeffery, For vocab, 47f.), plays a 
prominent role in the Quran. The noble 
substance from which he 1s created (fire, 
q.v.) induces him to claim superiority over 
man who is created from clay (tin). His 
double affiliation — on the one hand with 
jinn, as implied in Q 15:27f. and as one 
might infer from his occasional designation 
as al-shaytan (Q 20:120; 36:60), and on the 
other hand with the angels, as evident from 
Q 15:30f. — suggests that the Qur'an shares 
the notion developed in earlier Gnostic 
thought that both groups, demons and an- 
gels, are closely related. They become, 
however, clearly distinguishable in the 
Quran when the function of inspiration is 
involved. The Prophet’s own angelic inter- 
mediator (qul man kana ‘aduwwan li=fibrila fa- 
innahu nazzalahu ‘ala qalbika bi-idhni lahi..., 
Q 2:97; innahu la-qawlu rasilin karim, 

Q 69:40) is vehemently defended against 
the suspicion of belonging to the jinn as 
inspirers of poets (wa-mda huwa bi-qawli 
shatr, Q 69:41) or to be a shaytan (wa-ma 


huwa bi-qawlt shaytanin rajim, Q 81:25). 


Descent of humans from paradise to earth 
As known from the apocryphal “Life of 
Adam and Eve” and other pre-qur’anic 
sources (for details, see Awn, Tragedy), 
though also found in the Qur'an, God had 
announced his plan of creation to the an- 


gels (Q 2:28-31; 15:28-38). Man was to be 
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the vicegerent of God on earth. When the 
angels contest the divine decree, God em- 
powers Adam with the knowledge of the 
names of all things whereupon the angels 
accept to prostate themselves before him. 
Only Iblis — figuring in the account as one 
of the angels — refuses, claiming to be cre- 
ated from nobler material than humans. 
Though condemning Iblis for his disobedi- 
ence (q.v.), God grants him his request to 
play an active role in humankind’s destiny 
as the seducer who performs the task of 
testing humans until judgment day 

(9 7:15-6). 

After the creator has formed from Adam 
a wife for him, “from one soul” (Khalagakum 
min nafsin wahidatin wa-khalaga minha zaw- 
Jaha, Q 4:1; cf. 7:1893 30:21; 39:6; 42:11), he 
lodges them in paradise (q.v.: pa-Adamu 
skun anta wa-zawjuka lyannata, Q 2:35; cf. 
7:19; see GARDEN). He forbids them to taste 
from one particular tree (wa-la taqraba 
hadhihi l-shajarata, Q 2:35; cf. 7:19; see 
TREES), the tree of immortality (shajarati 
l-khuldi wa-mulkin la yabla, Q 20:120), warn- 
ing them about al-shaytan ( pa-Adamu inna 
hadha ‘aduwwun laka wa-li-zawjika fa-la 
_yukhryannakuma mina l-jannati fa-tashqaya, 

Q 20:117), a figure identical to Iblis but 
bearing in his function of the seducer the 
generic designation of al-shaytan, i.e. a 
spirit closely related to the jinn. Al-shaytan 
succeeds in seducing them with vain prom- 
ises (Q 7:20-2) and induces them to eat from 
the forbidden tree. As a result they realize 
their nakedness and thus their sexuality 

( fa-akala minha fa-badat lahuma saw ‘atuhuma, 
Q 20:121; cf. 7:22; also Bounfour, Sexe; see 
SEX AND SEXUALITY). Immediately they 
cover themselves with leaves. Overtaken by 
God, they have to descend from paradise 
to earth (fa-quind hbité, Q 2:36) where they 
continue to live as mortals ( fiha tahyawna 
wa-fiha tamitina wa-minha tukhrajin, Q 7:25), 
but they do receive, after expressing re- 


pentance (rabbana alamna anfusand, Q 7:23; 
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see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE), divine for- 
giveness (fa-talaqga Adamu min rabbihi 
kalimatin fa-taba ‘alayhi, Q 2:37). 

The episode is interpreted as an early 
covenant between God and Adam, a cove- 
nant which Adam and his offspring later 
forgot (wa-laqad ‘ahidna ila Adama min qablu 

Ja-nasiya wa-lam najid lahu ‘azman/... fa- 
quina ya-Adamu inna hadha ‘aduwwun laka..., 
Q 20:115-7). The covenant in pre-existence 
is extended to humankind as a whole (a-lam 
athad ilaykum_ya-bani Adama an la ta budii I- 
shaytana innahu lakum ‘aduwwun mubin, 

Q 36:60). In spite of man’s liability to neg- 
lect it, Adam still figures as the first among 
the prophets with whom God entered into 
covenant and is the prototype of the vice- 
gerent of God on earth, destined to reign 
in truth. The notion of a fatal sin com- 
mitted by Adam and passed on to human- 
kind does not exist in the Qur’an (see FALL 
OF MAN). 


The human habitat in space and time 
Quranic sections entailing narrative re- 
ports of the creation of the world (q.v.; 
Q 41:8-12) and of humans (Q 2:28-39; 
7310-345 15:26-483 17:61-5; 20:115-23; 
38:71-85) are chronologically preceded by 
reminiscences of creation embedded in ex- 
hortations to give thanks to God, i.e. “signs 
of creation” (dyat). These mostly hymn-like 
appraisals of divine deeds, very frequent in 
the early stiras (Graham, Signs; Neuwirth, 
Studien, 192-6), that create the image of the 
world as a lodging for humans, as a tent 
granting them repose (a-lam naj ali l-arda 
mthadan/wa-l-jibala awtadan/wa-khalaqnakum 
azwajan/wa-ja‘alna nawmakum subatan/wa- 
Ja‘alna l-layla libasan/wa-ja‘alna l-nahara 
ma shan, Q 78:6-11), are often clad in im- 
ages familiar to the Psalms (compare, for 
instance, Q 55 with Ps 136). There is, how- 
ever, the marked difference that while the 
psalmist praises God as the creator of a 


monumental cosmos and a paradisiacal 
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dwelling for humans, in the qur’anic case it 
is God who reminds them that his abun- 
dantly furnished habitat is both a gift 
demanding thanksgiving in return and a 
token for which account must be made. 

It is obvious that the images used in the 
Qur’an to depict the human habitat as 
divinely created and as divinely sustained 
are in striking opposition to the image of 
the heroic homelessness of human beings 
in the midst of threatening and invincible 
nature, as reflected in ancient Arabic po- 
etry. Heroic man as depicted in the poetry 
of the pre-Islamic Arabia is not only 
charged with hardships to ensure the sur- 
vival of his clan but also with existential 
achievements to ensure the honor of his 
tribe (see TRIBES AND CLANS). The human 
condition was understood to be governed 
by the anticipation of a person’s gal, his 
fated time, life being understood as gov- 
erned by the inscrutable will of a dark, 
blind, semi-personal being, Fate (q.v.; al- 
dahr) from whose strong grip there was no 
escape (Izutsu, God). Humans thus find 
themselves in constant confrontation with 
al-dahy, a superior power which wastes his 
strength and eventually overwhelms him, 
if he himself does not forestall its blow by 
exposing himself to the worst dangers, 
thus inviting death itself to hit him before 
the appointed time. Contrary to that sce- 
nario, in the Qur'an humans are not only 
provided for materially (Q 78:6-11), being 
accommodated in surroundings that some- 
times reflects material abundance (wa-l- 
arda wada‘aha li-l-anam/ftha fakihatun wa-l- 
nakhlu dhatu l-akmam/wa-l-habbu dhi l-‘asft 
wa-l-rayhan/fa-bi-ayyt ala rabbikuma tukadh- 
dhiban, Q 55:10-13), but also spiritually since 
God takes the responsibility for their dig- 
nity by inviting them to accept his guid- 
ance. Nothing is left to an unpredictable 
fate, everything is measured in advance 
(inna kulla shay’in khalaqanhu bi-qadar, 


Q 54:49). 
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The human being’s approach to time, 
conceiving it as devastating, al-ayyam and 
even al-layalt — with the multiple mean- 
ings of darkness and fate — as wasting 
one’s life away has thus been changed in 
value. Day has become the portion of time 
given to humans to strive for their liveli- 
hood (wa-ja‘alna I-nahara ma ‘ashan, Q 78:11) 
while nights are merely periods of repose 
to be spent in the familiar space of home 
and, moreover, conjugal company (wa- 
Khalaqnakum azwajan/wa-ja‘alna nawmakum 
subatan/wa-ja‘alna |-layla libasan, Q 78:8-10). 

These presentations of an intact created 
space are not to be taken in isolation but 
are meant to hint at a concealed meaning. 
They are oriented toward an eschatological 
focus (see ESCHATOLOGY): God’s absolute 
power to create (khalq) warrants his power 
to recreate (khalq jadid, see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE). ‘The image drawn by the ayat 
is therefore complemented by its reverse 
projection, the image of the dissolution of 
creation at the end of the days. These 
counter-accounts to the ayai, the “eschato- 
logical scenarios” (Neuwirth, Studien, 
190-1), present created space in the situa- 
tion of its destruction. The eschatological 
events do not, however, mark the definite 
extinction of the created cosmos, but 
space — after passing the temporal limit of 
judgment — reappears under two contrast- 
ing images: the absolute negative, torment- 
ing fire, hell (jahannam, see HELL; FIRE); and 
the absolute positive, the shady paradisia- 
cal garden (janna), the representations of 
which occupy considerable space in the 
early stiras. The early verses about human 
accommodation on earth (al-dunya, “the 
lower world”) and in the hereafter (a/- 
akhira, “the last times”), though highly ref- 
erential, only incidentally reflect the older 
scriptural narratives themselves. ‘They are 
very often closely related to the liturgical 
recollections of ancient Near Eastern lore 


with their rich metaphoric resources such 
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as the psalms (cf. Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 44.7-9; 
Neuwirth, Narrative; see METAPHOR; 
NARRATIVES) known from the practice of 
the monotheist groups adjacent to the 
early community — a fact scarcely aston- 
ishing in view of the liturgical character of 
the early siiras. It is only subsequently that 
later reminiscences of world creation, en- 
countered in stiras that already serve pri- 
marily didactic ends, occur in the shape of 


sermon-like admonishments. 


God and humans 
The Quran stresses again and again that 
humans, as such, are ambivalent creatures, 
being ungrateful (quéila l-insanu ma akfarahu, 
Q 80:17; cf. 22:46; 42:48; 43:15; see GRATI- 
TUDE AND INGRATITUDE) and stubborn (inna 
l-insana li-rabbthi la-kaniid, Q 100:6), faint- 
hearted (inna l-insana khuliga hali‘an, 
Q 70:19), heavy (laqad khalagna l-insana fi 
kabad, Q 90:4), unruly and willful (¢nna 
l-insana la-yatgha, Q 96:6). This defici- 
ency — as the context of the stiras in ques- 
tion shows — is due both to their short- 
sightedness and to their obligations to their 
creator (a-yahsabu an lam_yarahu ahad, Q 90:7; 
cf. roo:of.). It is a defect anticipated by the 
angels who before the creation of Adam 
disapproved of God’s plan to install hu- 
mans as his deputies on earth arguing that 
they might cause corruption and shed 
blood (qalu a-taj‘alu ftha man _yufsidu fiha wa- 
yasfiku l-dima@, Q 2:30). Stull, “humanity,” 
through Adam, is a khildfa (see caliph) of 
God. The centrality of humanity and its 
representational relationship to God can 
be seen as grounded in an ontological 
“community” (al-Azmeh, Thought; see com- 
MUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QURAN). Al- 
though according to the Qur'an human 
beings are not explicitly created in the im- 
age of God, they still share crucial faculties 
with God, primarily that of mercy (q.v.; 
rahma, cf. e.g. wa-huwa arhamu |-rahimin, 
Q 12:92; and fa-amma l-yatima fa-la taghar/ 
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wa-amma I-sa ila fa-la tanhar, Q 93:9-10), the 
readiness to revise their positions and re- 
pent (thumma yatibina min qaribin fa-iila tka 
yatibu llahu ‘alayhim, Q 4:17), to remain pa- 
tient (wa-lain sabartum la-huwa khayrun lil- 
sabirin, Q 16:126). If humans do not cope 
with the tasks imposed on them by God’s 
primordial design, it still remains their des- 
tiny to take them upon themselves. As a 
creature the human being is surely subject 
to contradictory conditions, grandeur and 
wretchedness (lagad khalaqna l-insana ft 
ahsani taqwim/thumma radadnahu asfala 
safiltn, Q 95:4-5). However, as the symbolic 
subtext of the stira suggests, human time 
(q.v.) is not confined to the circular span of 
an individual’s lifetime but has become 
linear, extending over a much longer pe- 
riod. Although human physical time does 
describe a circle from insignificant begin- 
nings to its climax in adulthood and back 
to decrepitude, the significant, spiritual 
time of the human condition spans from 
primordial creation and subsequent divine 
revelation to humankind on the one hand, 
to the resolution of creation and the final, 
eschatological rendering of account on 
the other. 

These images, in spite of their eschato- 
logical framework (see ESCGHATOLOGY), are 
closely reminiscent of the psalms, not only 
implying an active, personal role on the 
side of God but also his faculty to work as 
an artisan who shapes humans like a potter 
shapes his forms (khalaqa l-insana min salsalin 
ka-l-fakhkhar, Q 55:14), who used his own 
hands in creation (md mana ‘aka an tasjuda li- 
ma khalaqtu bi-yadayya, Q 38:75) and who 
certainly keeps everything under his super- 
vision (wa-sna l-fulka bi-a‘yunind, Q 11:37). 
These verses of the Qur’an with their 
overtly anthropomorphic imagery, attrib- 
uting to God not only power and will but 
also eyes (q.v.) and hands (q.v.) and most 
strikingly a stable location, a throne (¢humma 


stawa ‘ala l-‘arshi, Q 7:54), are apt to coun- 
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terbalance the evidence of an absolute 
transcendence of God as suggested by the 
numerous verses about his extreme remote- 
ness and exclusive power (see ANTHROPO- 
MorPHIsM). The notion of one particular 
God as the creator of the world, of course, 
had already been acknowledged in pre- 
Islamic Arabia but this association between 
creation and God had not always been 
necessarily firm and definite and thus 
could be taken to be of little relevance for 
created beings. It is exactly the awareness 
of human “creatureliness” (Isutzu, God), 
the acceptance of this particular descent of 
humankind, that forms the basis of an Is- 
lamic consciousness. 

There is further evidence of a totally new 
scenario of mundane interaction: Social 
life appears not only to be based on God’s 
providence, as though God were simply a 
substitute for the blind fate which over- 
shadowed the jahili life (see AGE OF IGNOR- 
ANCE), but also to be substantially new in 
nature. Human interaction is no longer 
confined to the human agents involved 
but has been extended to accommodate a 
new “mythic participant,” — hierarchic- 
ally more elevated than the human co- 
actors — who plays the role of a “stage 
director.” He lends his hand to support his 
creatures in difficult ventures such as the 
exaction of blood revenge (see VEN- 
GEANCE) — previously a domain of the he- 
roic individual ( fagad ja‘alna li-waliyythi sul- 
tanan fala yusrif ft l-qatl innahu kana mansiran, 
Q 17:33) and relieves man of the burden of 
providing for his extended family in times 
of crisis; God’s provision even works to 
eliminate the barbaric forms of self-preser- 
vation inherited from the jahiliyya, such as 
infanticide (q.v.; Q 17:31, cf 81:9). But God 
as the creator and preserver of his crea- 
tures is not only their co-actor, he is their 
preceptor as well: The mode of communi- 
cating the new knowledge about the per- 


sonal divine-human relation itself claims to 
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encompass the participation of the domi- 
nant new protagonist as it emerges as 
speech sent from on high. Insofar as this 
sender is at once an ever-present actor in 
the scenario of the new scripture-oriented 
interaction, communication as reflected in 
the Qur'an decisively transcends all earlier 
analogies of superhuman transmission of 
knowledge, primarily the mode of sooth- 
saying, wahy al-kahana (see SOOTHSAYERS). 


Developments 

The problem of evil and suffering (q.v.), 
the need to explain their existence, which 
does not arise in tribally oriented tradi- 
tional religions, had to be introduced for 
pagan listeners of the qur’anic message. 
The myth of the first sin or more precisely 
of human initiation in the notion of good 
and evil, is conveyed in a biblical context in 
the account of the first couple’s tasting of 
the forbidden tree in the very beginning of 
the Judaeo-Christian scripture. As for the 
Qur’an, the analogous account does not 
occupy a comparably prominent position. 
With regard to the early siiras, the divine 
creation of humans is often recollected, 
clad in hymn-like reminiscences of divine 
providence that appear in the context of 
short hymn-like verses (qra’ bismi rabbika 
lladhi khalaqa/khalaqa l-insana min ‘alaq, 

Q 96:1-2; alladhi khalaqa fa-sawwa, Q 87:2). 
These texts are not interested, however, in 
the dramatic circumstances of man’s tran- 
sition from a mythic orbit into that of lived 
reality. With the evolution of the polythe- 
matic stra, i.e. with the transition of the 
Quran from an oral to a written and thus 
scripture-oriented text and the accompa- 
nying process of a canonization from be- 
low (Neuwirth, Rezitationstext; see BOOK), 
a complex structure for the mythic drama 
emerges. The divine choice of the human 
being as God’s elect and the ensuing elec- 
tion (q.v.) of a community is presented in 


six stiras; in later cases, it is complemented 
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by the account of the first transgression. 
All cases, however, work to elucidate par- 
ticular needs of the community. The 
complete set of structural elements are 

(1) a short introductory recollection of the 
creation of human beings or of the pact 
concluded between God and humankind. 
This is followed by (2) the drama in 
heaven: (a) God’s announcement to the 
angels of Adam’s creation, (b) their disap- 
proval but (c) final acceptance of Adam’s 
election, and (d) the deal concluded be- 
tween God and Iblis allowing for the test- 
ing of man by Iblis/al-shaytan. After its 
treatment in the first three stiira accounts, 
the deal story is finally followed by (3) the 
test of the first couple. It is, however, note- 
worthy that the canonized final text of the 
Quran (mushaf, q.v.) has placed a most 
elaborate and theologically relevant ver- 
sion of the comprehensive account in the 
first main part of the first long stira though 
not the beginning of the corpus. 


Stra 1526-48 


The earliest testimony of the story occu- 
pies the central part of Q 15 (wv. 26-48). It is 
still confined to the drama of the deal in 
heaven (2 a, c, d). This simple type (i.e. 
without the test of the first couple) unfolds 
before the mythic backdrop of the creation 
of humans and jinn from diverse substances 
as stated in the programmatic verse 

Q 15:26, quoted almost exactly from the 
earlier Q 55:14-5 (inna khalaqna l-insana min 
salsalin ka-l-fakhkhar wa-khalaqa l-janna min 
maryin min nar, Q 15:26-7). This diversity of 
the elements of creation which did not 
produce immediate antagonisms between 
the two groups in Q 55, gains momentum 
in all the texts involving Iblis. After creat- 
ing the first human being from clay God 
invites the spirits — creatures generated 
from fire — to prostrate themselves before 
him (see BOWING AND PROSTRATION). Only 


Iblis refuses — claiming to be of more 
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noble origin than Adam. Accused of dis- 
obedience and cursed, he is nevertheless 
granted respite from punishment and 
authorized to set out to challenge his pri- 
mordial rival, Adam, i.e. humankind, 
through seduction. God himself thus cedes 
part of his interaction with humankind to 
Iblis, entitling him to test humans. He will, 
however, have no power over God’s elected 
servants (2l/la tbadaka minhumu l-mukhlasin, 

Q 15:40). Humans thus have the option of 
following guidance or giving way to seduc- 
tion, which henceforth provides the crit- 
erlion separating true believers and deluded 
disbelievers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). It is 
the work of Iblis that underlies the crisis 
reflected in the stra, namely the schism of 
the Meccans into believers and unbeliev- 
ers. Inasmuch as the agreement between 
God and Satan, concluded in pre-existence 
(for the type of this mythical story cf. Job), 
foresees that most of those put to the test 
by Iblis/al-shaytan will not resist seduction, 
it is only logical that the community of the 
first hearers of the Qur'an (%badu lahi 
mukhlastin), who have remained untouched 
by Iblis, have to face a majority who insist 
on denying the message (see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD). The Meccan community and 
their opponents alike thus appear to have 
been preconceived as such in pre-existence. 
The focus of the argument is on the elec- 
tion of the group of actual listeners, the 
adherents of the qur’anic message, who, 
though suffering social hardships, are di- 
vinely elected. The mythic narrative comes 
as a consolation (q.v.), serving to reaffirm 
for them the justice of their cause and to 
legitimate them as a religious community. 
Their status as a religious community is 
affirmed by the fact that the ensuing peri- 
cope addresses them (nabbi’ tbad, Q 15:49) 
as the recipients of a divine message, in- 
cluding the exemplary story of previously 


beleaguered righteous believers. With such 
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biblical predecessors of the Meccan com- 
munity, who emerge from their struggle 
against calumny, prejudice, superstition 
and tradition, with manifest triumph, 
with their foes and hostile conspirators 
disowned and broken (Cragg, Event, 171), 
the siira predicts success for those who 


endure. 


Siira 38:71-85 
The second version of the simple type of 
the deal-story (Q 38:67-85) serves different 
ends. ‘The pericope which differs in rhythm 
and rhyme from the preceding text may 
have been linked to it in order to supply a 
heavenly prototype (Q 38:69) for the am- 
bivalent activity of arguing which appears 
as the leitmotiv of the whole siira. Dispute 
is presented as the negative counterpart of 
the implementation of truth (al-hukm bi- 
l-haqgq, Q 38:22, 26; cf. 38:84; see DEBATE 
AND DISPUTATION). The central figure of the 
stra is David (q.v.; Dawid), evoked as a 
prominent scriptural personification of the 
primordial deputy of God on earth, as 
divinely decreed (_ya-Dawidu inn ja‘alnaka 
Khalifatan fi l-ardi_fa-hkum bayna l-nast bi- 
L-haqqi wa-la tattabi? l-hawa fa-yudillaka ‘an 
sabihi llahi, Q 38:26). The episode relates 
that two numinous disputants (wa-hal ataka 
naba‘u l-khasmt.../idh dakhali ala Dawida 
Ja-fazi'a minhum qalu la takhaf, khasmanz..., 
Q 38:21-2) appear before David to enact a 
symbolical lawsuit thereby arousing his 
troubled conscience (wa-zanna Dawiidu 
annama _fattannahu fa-staghfara rabbahu, 
Q 38:24). The argument is about a case 
where truth was suppressed by rhetorical 
means (wa-‘azzani ft -khitab, Q 38:23), an 
inappropriate use of dispute. Dispute to 
avoid facing a truth is also practiced by 
those condemned to hell (¢akhasumu ahli 
L-nar, Q 38:64). But the primordial origin of 
arguing lies in the role played by Iblis in 
the heavenly deal. It is true, the heavenly 
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council (see couRT) itself is in dispute (ma 
kana lt min tmin bi-l-mala% l-a‘la idh_yakh- 
lasimiin, Q 38:69), most probably an allusion 
to the angels’ disapproval of the election of 
Adam as deputy of God and thus entitled 
to the obedience of the heavenly hosts (wa- 
adh qala rabbuka lil-mala kati innija‘ilun fr 
l-ardi khalifatan fa-qalu a-ta ‘alu fiha man_yuf- 
sidu fiha, Q 2:30). But all finally comply; 
only the pretentious Iblis (¢stakbara, Q 38:74; 
see ARROGANCE) insists on the inferiority of 
humans to spirits, daring to dismiss God’s 
argument of creating Adam with his own 
hands (ma mana ‘aka an tasjuda li-ma khalaqtu 
bi-yadayya, Q 38:75) in view of his nobler 
substance. He is cursed (see CURSE) and 
driven from the heavens. Being granted, 
however, respite from punishment, he 
starts a new argument. He invokes God’s 
omnipotence itself (b7- %zzatika, Q 38:82) in 
swearing to seduce all of Adam’s off- 
spring — again excluding explicitly the 
elected servants (Q 38:83; cf. 15:40). Against 
Iblis’ pathetic oath, God invokes the truth 
of his own word (gala fa-l-haqqu wa-l-haqqa 
aqil, Q 38:84) to attest to the firmness of 
his will to punish Iblis and his followers, 
consigning them to hell. The pericope em- 
bedded in a section about reaffirmation of 
the community is — however close 1n con- 
tent to that in Q 15 — distinguished from it 
by its far higher tension, being itself an en- 
actment of a takhdsum, a fierce argument. 
Arguing, in the sense disapproved by the 
hadith (inna abghada l-nasi ila llahi l-aladdu I- 
khasmi) has its primordial origin in Iblis’ 
performance in the deal episode. The focus 
of the version presented in Q 38 is on the 
pretentiousness of Iblis (astakbara, Q 38:74-5) 
who dares to argue with God, only to end 
up with the power to work seductive works 
(la-ughwiyannahum, Q 38:82) that fail next to 
God’s true words (al-haqq, Q 38:84). His is a 
merely rhetorical message devoid of truth 


and meant to lead to an illusive confidence 
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in human self-sufficiency on the side of his 
followers. 


Stra 17:61-5 
A further echo of the deal-story, again 
placed in the context of consolation in a 
crisis, is presented by a short pericope in 
Q 17:61-5. The passage is part of a vehe- 
ment polemic (see POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL 
LANGUAGE) against unbelievers which en- 
tails admonitions to the community to 
remain patient with those who are ob- 
viously affected by Iblis/al-shaytan (wa-qul 
li-‘tbadt yaqulu llatt hiya ahsanu inna I-shaytana 
-yanzaghu baynahum inna |-shaytana kana lil- 
insant ‘aduwwan mubinan, Q 17:53). The isola- 
tion the community suffers thus follows 
from Iblis’ power over the majority of 
humankind (/a-ahtantkanna dhurriyyatahu ila 
galilan, Q 17:62), while it is at the same time 
proof of their being elected (inna ibadi 
laysa laka ‘alayhim sultanun wa-kafa bi-rabbika 
wakilan, Q 17:65). The short recollection of 
the deal-narrative pinpoints the means of 
seduction introduced by al-shaytan, partic- 
ularly wealth and numerous offspring, 
those privileges of which the community’s 
powerful opponents boast. The mythic 
story thus reveals them as most ambiguous 
commands, no more than divinely in- 
tended devices for testing. In the end, the 
essential remains the enactment of the 
human response to the offer of divine 
guidance. 


Siira 20:115-23 
In the second type of the account, which 
focuses on the test (3) of the primordial 
couple, only allusion is made to the mythic 
deal (2) between God and Iblis. This more 
complex narrative is presented in the final, 
consoling, section of Q 20 (vv. 115-23). The 
story is introduced (1) as a divine covenant 
(q.v.) with Adam. Al-shaytan, obviously 
identical with Iblis but introduced with his 
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generic designation to underline his role as 
a malign force, seduces the first couple to 
taste from the tree of immortality (shaaratu 
L-khuld, Q 20:120). They comply — in spite 
of a divine warning (@-Adamu inna hadha 
‘aduwwun laka wa-l-zawyjika, Q 20:117) — 
obviously from mere curiosity since God 
has reminded them that they do not lack 
anything by which to satisfy their hunger 
(inna laka alla tajit‘a fiha, Q 20:118). What 
they actually gain from tasting the forbid- 
den fruit is, however, not immortality but 
the awareness of their nakedness and their 
sexuality (Bounfour, Sexe). The hitherto 
unfelt desire to consume the fruit from the 
unknown tree is now followed by an 
equally novel desire to cover their bodies, 
a measure which God had declared to be 
superfluous (inna laka alla tajit‘a fihd wa-la 
tava, Q 20:118). Once the fruit 1s tasted, the 
awareness of individuality and thus the 
need of delimiting oneself from the sur- 
rounding world, of bearing a secret (see 
SECRETS) not to be exposed to outsiders, has 
been aroused: They cover themselves with 
leaves. The implications of their changing 
relationship towards the outer world are, 
however, fully elaborated. The transgres- 
sion 1s, contrarily, viewed solely as de- 
manding repentance. Accepted once 
again by God they are granted guidance. 
Though they have to descend from para- 
dise, obviously understood as a demotion 
in status, they do not part without the 
divine promise that guidance will be of- 
fered to them later on to save them from 
going astray (q.v.). It is the awareness of 
this binding covenant between God and 
humankind which can only be disrupted by 
human forgetfulness (gala ka-dhalika atatka 
ayatuna fa-nasitaha wa-ka-dhalika l-yawma 
lunsd, Q 20:126) that marks the dividing line 
between the community and the disbeliev- 
ers. The community — and this is the mes- 


sage of the stira — has become a people of 
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a divine covenant (q.v.). It is noteworthy 
that this first version of the test-narrative 
displays a particular tendency to rid single 
narrative elements of their virtual mythic 
potency. Thus the act of tasting of the fruit 
deemed fatal in the biblical story as well as 
the desire to cover one’s body, an experi- 
ence marking the transition to a new stage 
of socialization, are both reduced in ad- 
vance to a mere satisfaction of physical 
needs, God admonishing the first couple 
that they do not suffer from hunger nor 
from lack of clothing. The mythic signifi- 
cance of the acts, the momentum of their 
essential “firstness,” has thus been lost and 


excluded. 


Siira 7:10-34 
The third type of account, which is the 
most comprehensive account, entailing an 
introduction and both the deal- and the 
test-narratives (1, 2, 3), is presented in a 
pericope embedded in the polemical intro- 
ductory section of Q 7 (vv. 10-34). It starts 
with an appeal (1) to the listeners — who 
are viewed as embodying Adam — to 
remember their creation and their accom- 
modation in their earthly dwelling, pre- 
sented as an ideal habitat, and to be ac- 
cordingly grateful. The scenario then 
switches to the heavens (2) where Iblis fig- 
ures in his well-known role as a rebel refus- 
ing to prostrate himself before Adam; he is 
cursed but at his request granted a stay of 
punishment. Rather, he sets out to seduce 
humans to the vice of ingratitude — that 
particular human deficiency already la- 
mented as prevailing among them in the 
introduction. The test story (3) again sets 
forth an appeal, addressed to Adam and 
his wife to enjoy the fruit of the garden 
except for one tree which they are to avoid. 
Al-shaytan, eager to make them aware of 
their nakedness, whispers that the restric- 


tion has only been made to deny them the 
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status of angels and eternal life. Arousing 
their curiosity and greed for a good with- 
held, he induces them to eat from the tree, 
thus causing their discovery of their naked- 
ness. Again they hasten to cover themselves 
with leaves. The mischief cannot, however, 
remain hidden; God calls them to account, 
reminding them that they have been 
warned about al-shaytan — an allusion to 
the earlier text Q 20:117 (ya-Adamu inna 
hadha ‘aduwwun laka wa-li-zawjika fa-la 
_yukhryannakuma mina |-jannati_fa-tashqaya). 
They acknowledge their transgression and 
ask to be pardoned. Since the acceptance 
of the plea is already known from an ear- 
lier text (thumma ytabahu rabbuhu fa-taba 
‘alayhi wa-hada, Q 20:122), the divine answer 
is confined to the decree that they have to 
leave paradise altogether to find their liv- 
ing on earth, destined moreover to be each 
other’s enemies. Immortality is emphatic- 
ally denied to them (/iha tahyawna wa-ftha 
tamitina, Q 7:25) but death is not final in 
view of the central qur’anic revelation, the 
promise of resurrection (wa-minhd tukhra- 
Jina, Q 7:25). This account of both the elec- 
tion and the test of man, the fullest in the 
Quran, functions as an etiological basis 
for an argument that is unfolded in the en- 
suing sermon. Humans are exhorted (see 
EXHORATIONS) to accept the custom of 
clothing as a divine grace calling for grate- 
fulness, a social achievement to assure 
decency — which is only eclipsed in value 
by the allegorical cloth of humankind, the 
virtue of fear of God. They shall beware 
of al-shaytan whose seduction brings about 
degradation in rank and humiliation 
through exposure. Further admonitions 
ensue regarding decent behavior in places 
of worship, while the upholders of coarse 
pagan customs are denounced as followers 
of al-shaytan. The account, which is obvi- 
ously understood to culminate in the pri- 


mordial couple’s shocking awareness of 
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their nakedness, is thus put to the service 
of a reform concept, the plea for a less 
ostentatious pagan practice of ancient 
Arabian rites which were occasionally per- 
formed by naked worshipers. 


Sutra 2:28-39 
The fourth type (Q 2:28-39) presents yet a 
different selection of elements: It is charac- 
terized by a particularly elaborate prologue 
(2a) to the — shortly summarized — 
heavenly deal (2b), leading to the test story 
(3). The prologue, focusing on the newly 
developed design, serves to solve the 
enigma of God’s demand of the angels to 
prostrate themselves before a figure other 
than himself. The pericope (Q 2:28-39) is 
part of a stra which appears as a loose col- 
lection of diverse text units, thus making it 
difficult to judge the structural function of 
its single elements; the pericope may, how- 
ever, be fruitfully juxtaposed to previous 
versions. With a prelude which recalls 
(1) the creation of humankind and the cos- 
mos (Q 2:28-9) it continues with God’s an- 
nouncement that he is to establish a deputy 
on earth (innija‘tlun ft l-ardi khalvfatan, 
Q 2:30), a plan vehemently opposed by the 
angels who anticipate the moral ambiva- 
lence of human behavior in contrast to 
their own pure service of God (wa-nahnu 
nusabbthu bi-hamdika wa-nuqaddisu laka, 
Q 2:30). In order for him to be superior to 
the angels Adam is endowed with the 
knowledge of the names of things and thus 
accepted. The angels refrain from further 
argument complying with God’s knowl- 
edge of hidden truth (a-lam aqul lakum innt 
alamu ghayba l-samawati wa-l-ardi, Q 2:33; 
see HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN). They pros- 
trate themselves before God’s elect with 
the now well-known exception of Iblis 
whose ensuing “investiture” as seducer is 
now presupposed. In the second part of 


the narrative (3), Adam, whose future 
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important role in the lower realm of the 
earth has already been disclosed to the lis- 
teners, has to go through the decisive 
change from a privileged but not self- 
responsible inhabitant of the garden to an 
active responsible agent on earth. The pos- 
itive response to God’s invitation to estab- 
lish himself with his wife in the garden 

but to confine themselves to the share en- 
trusted to them (wa-kula minha raghadan 
haythu shv’tuma wa-la taqraba..., Q 2:35) can- 
not therefore be lasting. Indeed, the ensu- 
ing transgression of the limits set in the 
divine offer is but the enactment of the 
transition demanded for the realization of 
the destined change. But the qur’anic per- 
spective is different: The blame is laid on 
al-shaytan who is accused of having made 
them slip and thus of despoiling their 
enjoyment of the garden and the status 
they had held. They are ordered to de- 
scend to earth, inimical to each other 

(see ENEMY), where they will find a living 
place and provisional means of living. 
Their repentance and rehabilitation being 
known from the earlier texts, it 1s only fit- 
ting that Adam whose election as khalifatu 
llah on earth and whose endowment with 
knowledge constituted the beginning of 
the story, is honored in the end by a divine 
message ( fa-talagqa Adamu min rabbihi kali- 
matin, Q 2:37) and promised guidance for 
his offspring. The pericope is strongly ref- 
erential and relies on the listeners’ knowl- 
edge of important details from earlier 
publicized pericopes. But the plot has by 
now changed its focus: It is no longer a 
consolation for the community of the elect 
confronted with followers of the seducer as 
in the earliest versions (type one), nor a les- 
son in obedience the neglect of which will 
result in shameful self-exposure and humil- 
iating degradation from a noble status to a 
more burdensome one (type two), nor an 
argument for the implementation of new 
social norms (type three). Rather, it is obvi- 
ously intended to be more universal by pre- 
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senting the primordial exemplum for the 
endless coexistence of the positive option 
of divine guidance — to be implemented 
by the deputy of God on earth — and the 
negative option of following one’s desire. 
Inclination towards the wrong choice has 
been already experienced by the first hu- 
man being and is reflected in human be- 
havior since then. The human being now 
established as the deputy of God on earth, 
the qur’anic admonitions and recollections 
of examples acquire the momentum of 
this deputy’s ethical project to be imple- 


mented on earth. 


Summary: Some theological implications 


The seemingly repetitive qur’anic creation 
accounts clearly convey various messages. 
They share, however, the characteristic of 
a far-reaching emptiness of those mythical 
traits that in the biblical story serve to ex- 
plain world order etiologically. Indeed, a 
kind of demystification has taken place. 
The first woman is neither compromised 
by a “secondary” origin from a rib of 
Adam, thus being degraded to compara- 
tively inferior rank, nor does she play a 
fatal initiative role in the act of transgres- 
sion that could win her the doubtful repu- 
tation of a seductress. Furthermore, the 
tasting of the food is not motivated by any 
alluring mystery that could arouse desire 
(the biblical concupiscentia oculorum); rather, 
the act is marginalized as essentially super- 
fluous in view of the lack of hunger suf- 
fered by the inhabitants of the garden. Not 
even the sudden discovery of their naked- 
ness as a shocking exposure is viewed as 
more than incidental mischief. The most 
significant role of Iblis as a dialogical 
agent — bringing about the transforma- 
tion of the human being from an obedient 
but not self-responsible creature to an ac- 
tive agent fit to take up his task on earth — 
remains unacknowledged in the Qur’an. 

It is no surprise, then, that later exegetes 
in the Safi tradition have revised his image. 
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Iblis becomes a tragic figure raised to the 
rank of the purest believer in the unriv- 
alled uniqueness of his lord, whose refusal 
to prostate himself before Adam though an 
act of disobedience to God’s command, 
becomes an act of faithfulness to God’s 
will (Hallaj; Awn, Tragedy). It is noteworthy 
that determinist exegesis leads to similar 
conclusions: If God has decreed the role 
of Iblis, how can Iblis be blamed? The 
Quran and mainstream exegesis, how- 
ever, do not allow for such a moral rehabil- 
itation of the figure. Still in the narrative, 
however, he alone retains a mythic dimen- 
sion, posing an unsolved enigma. In view 
of the otherwise strikingly a-mythic read- 
ing of the ancient accounts in the Qur’an 
it becomes all the more relevant that a 
mythic elevation of the community of be- 
levers has taken place, their emergence be- 
ing foreshadowed in the deal concluded in 
pre-existence between God and Iblis. It is 
in that sense that the community is antici- 
pated, raised to the rank of God’s elects, 
inaccessible to the machinations of Iblis. 
The final growth of the account reached in 
Q 2:28-39 culminates in a combination of 
two election narratives, the universal elec- 
tion of Adam who is called upon to imple- 
ment divine truth on earth and the histori- 
cal election of the community to live up to 
the truth transmitted to them from the 
same source, is hardly purely accidental. At 
this advanced stage of the canonical pro- 
cess where the concept of a khaltfatu llah on 
earth as an agent of God who is to reign in 
truth (already touched upon, but not yet 
unfolded in Q 38:26) constitutes the nucleus 
of a central qur’anic design, could a more 
qualified personification of that divine de- 
sign be imagined than that offered by the 
elect community? 

A later, isolated verse, Q 33:72, presents 
a shorthand mythic image — familiar to 
other Near Eastern traditions as well (cf. 
Speyer, Erzdhlungen) — for the unique rank 


of man in the qur’anic concept of cosmog- 
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ony: “We offered the trust to the heavens 
and the earth and the mountains, but they 
refused to carry it and were afraid of it; 
and man carried it, verily man is sinful, 
very foolish” (nna ‘aradna l-amanata ‘ala I- 
samawati wa-l-ardi wa-l-jibali fa-abayna an 
yahmilnaha wa-ashfaqna minha wa-hamalaha 
l-insanu innahu kana zaliman jahilan). Hu- 
mans thus took upon themselves the 
challenge and the risk of falling prey to in- 
justice and error (q.v.). Human consent to 
this privileged, yet dangerous stance within 
the venture of creation appears like a 
“fiat” to the order of a world that involves 
humans as serious partners from the begin- 
ning (‘Talbi, L’homme). The risk is, of course, 
mutual: Cragg (Mind, 142) has stressed, 
“there is an evident risk divinely taken at 
creation. Man was seen as a dubious pro- 
position in the divine counsels — too frail 
to be trusted, too arrogant to be thus em- 
powered, too liable to shed blood and cor- 
rupt the earth. In this qur’anic myth of 
man-the-liability, history is seen as the 
sphere of the Satanic determination to 
prove the accusation valid and the divine 
risk discredited. The very theme of history 
is thus the question mark of human worth, 
albeit understood as a vital question-mark 
of divine wisdom and power. The wisdom 
of God is staked on the credibility of man 
as its supreme test and venture. The ques- 
tion of God is the question of man. The 
human is in this way the sphere in which 
the divine is either acknowledged or be- 


lied.” See HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN. 
Angelika Neuwirth 
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Courage 


That quality of mind which enables one to 


meet danger and difficulties with resolve. 
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Although this notion is often invoked in the 
Qur’an, especially in verses that describe 
the struggle of the Muslim community 
against their Meccan and pagan Arab foes 
(see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD; ARABS), it 1s 
usually expressed indirectly or descriptively. 
The words shaja‘a, hamasa and basala that 
commonly designate “courage,” “bravery” 
or “valor” in pre-Islamic poetry and tribal 
lore are conspicuously absent from the 
qur’anic text (see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND 
THE QUR'AN). Quranic terms such as ba’s 
(Q 48:163 59:14; 27:33), batsh (Q 50:36), sabr 
and its derivatives (Q 3:142, 1463 2:153, 1553 
8:46, 65; 19:65, etc.), jzhad (q.v.) and its cog- 
nates (Q 3:142, 9:41,81, etc.), do not cover 
the same semantic field as the former 
three, although they do highlight some 
important aspects of the idea at hand. 

The qur’anic avoidance of the common 
pre-Islamic words for courage and bravery 
may be attributed to the radical transfor- 
mation of the traditional bedouin (q.v.) 
tribal values following the advent of Islam 
(see TRIBES AND CLANS). Prominent among 
these values were hamdsa, muruwwa, and 
‘vd which connoted, in addition to the dig- 
nity and power of a free tribesman, his 
“bravery in battle, patience in misfortune, 
persistence in seeking blood revenge [see 
RETALIATION; BLOOD MONEY; MURDER; VEN- 
GEANCE], protection (q.v.) of the weak, de- 
fiance of the strong” (Izutsu, Concepts, 27). 
More importantly, the word hamdasa implied 
the tribesman’s readiness to defend valiantly 
the gods and religious customs of his tribe 
or tribal confederation, e.g. the hums and 
the julla (Frantsouzoff, Processes; see IDOL- 
ATERS AND IDOLATRY; POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM). Such connotations may have ren- 
dered it totally unacceptable from the Is- 
lamic viewpoint. After Islam had thor- 
oughly revised these and other concepts to 
suit its overall value system, some of the 


terms that were intimately intertwined 
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with the pre-Islamic bedouin mentality 
seem to have been consciously abandoned 
in favor of more neutral ones. 

This Islamic revision of the old values 
and virtues did not necessarily entail a 
total and indiscriminate rejection of the 
pre-Islamic code of honor (q.v.) that 
praised courage and condemned coward- 
ice. It is more appropriate to speak of a 
selective adaptation of this code to the 
central tenets of Islam. In the process of 
this adaptation, the thoughtless, impul- 
sive bravery of the proud tribesman 
(see ARROGANCE) which often led to the 
senseless bloodshed (q.v.) and inhuman 
ferocity of tribal feuds was replaced with 
the idea of “a noble, well-disciplined cour- 
age with a lofty aim serving the cause of 
the right religion: courage ‘in the way of 
God’” (Izutsu, Concepts, 85; see ISLAM; PATH 
oR way [OF Gop]). This type of courage is 
frequently invoked in the Qur’an without, 
however, being described by such value- 
laden terms of the pre-Islamic past as 
hamasa, basala, shaja‘a and their derivatives. 
In the Qur'an, the correct type of courage 
is consistently associated with the notions 
of hilm and sabr, which signify man’s ability 
to “overcome his own blind passions and to 
remain tranquil and undisturbed” in the 
face of the gravest danger (Izutsu, God, 
205) and to persevere in championing a re- 
ligious cause (Izutsu, Concepts, 102). These 
virtues (see VIRTUE) are indispensable for 
the Muslim warrior on the battlefield (see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; WAR). Therefore, 
they develop “quite naturally into the spirit 
of martyrdom, that is, the moral strength 
to undergo with amazing heroism death or 
any torment for the sake of one’s own 
faith” (Izutsu, Concepts, 102; see MARTYR). 

In the Qur’an, these qualities are some- 
times juxtaposed with the unpredictable, 
reckless behavior of the pagan Arab, who 


is quick to lose self-control and to succumb 
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to fits of a destructive, blind rage. The con- 
trast between the two types of behavior on 
the battlefield is thrown into relief in 

Q 48:26 which sets the senseless fierceness 
of the pagan inhabitants (hamtyyat al- 
jahiliyya) of Mecca (q.v.; see AGE OF IGNO- 
RANCE) in opposition to the unshakable 
calmness and steadfast resignation of the 
Muslims, which they acquire through the 
Divine Presence (sakina, see SECHINA) in 
their midst (cf. Q 9:26 and 40, where, in ad- 
dition to the sakina, God reinforces the be- 
lievers with “the multitudes, or legions, [of 
angels?| you do not see”; see HIDDEN AND 
THE HIDDEN). Occasionally, the Muslims’ 
unflagging allegiance to God’s cause 1s 
presented in terms of a commercial deal 
between the two parties (see CONTRACTS 
AND ALLIANCES): “God has bought from the 
believers their souls and their possessions 
(see POSSESSION; WEALTH) as they will have 
the Garden (q.v.; see also PARADISE); they 
fight in the way of God, they kill and get 
killed; that is a promise binding upon 

God in the Torah (q.v.), and the Gospel 
(q.v.) and the Quran; and who fulfills his 
covenant (q.v.) more truly than God?” 

(Q Q:1II; see SELLING AND BUYING). ‘The 
actions of the pagan warrior, on the other 
hand, are dictated primarily by his exag- 
gerated sense of pride and independence, 
his obligations toward his kinsfolk (see 
KINSHIP) and his confidence of his superior 
physical strength, all of which constituted 
the bedouin code of honor. 

The Quran accentuates the disparity 
between the pagan and Muslim values by 
attributing the distinctive concepts of fear 
(q.v.) and honor to their respective carriers. 
While the pagan’s haughty refusal to sur- 
render to the will of any other person is 
dictated by his fear of tarnishing his per- 
sonal honor, as dictated by the unwritten 
laws of the tribal society, the Qur'an pres- 


ents the Muslim as willingly bowing before 
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the supreme authority and might of God 
(see BOWING AND PROSTRATION; AUTHORITY). 
Hence his only fear is to fail in his obliga- 
tions toward his Lord, e.g. by withdrawing 
from battle or refusing to obey the com- 
mands of his Messenger (q.v.; see also 
DISOBEDIENCE). ‘This pious fear (khawf, 
ltaqwd, see PIETY) strengthens the resolve of 
faithful Muslims in times of adversity, 
causing them to resign themselves to their 
destiny and to fight in the way of God to 
the bitter end (Q 3:172-5; cf. 9:81-3). More- 
over, while pre-Islamic poetry (see POETRY 
AND POETS) usually celebrates individual 
courage, the Qur’a4n emphasizes the col- 
lective spirit of its Islamic counterpart: 
“God loves those who fight in his way in 
ranks, as though they were a building well- 
compacted” (Q 61:4; see COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY; SOCIAL INTERACTIONS). In this con- 
text, the god-fearing attitude of the Mus- 
lim fighter which lies behind his inflexible 
determination to defend his faith is inti- 
mately linked to the central tenet of the 
Muslim religion, that is, the human being’s 
unconditional submission to the will of 
God. In return God gives them “the re- 
ward of this world and the fairest reward 
of the world to come” (Q 3:14.83 see RE- 
WARD AND PUNISHMENT; BLESSING). 

As for those who waver when confronted 
with a superior enemy force and who seek 
refuge in their homes due either to weak- 
ness or to the whisperings of Satan (see 
DEVIL; IBLIs), they are threatened with “a 
grievous punishment” in the hereafter. The 
Qur’an repeatedly condemns them as “the 
hypocrites and those in whose hearts is 
sickness” (Q 33:12; see HYPOCRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY). Boastful (see BoAsT) and over- 
confident in times of peace (q.v.), they 
quickly panic and lose heart at the sight of 
the approaching enemy: “When fear 
comes upon them, you see them looking at 


you, their eyes rolling like one who swoons 
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of death; but when the fear departs, they 
flay you with sharp tongues, covetous of 
the good things. Those have not believed” 
(Q 33:19). Since such people are interested 
primarily in the spoils of war (see Boory), 
they are prone to squabbling and mutual 
recriminations; they also routinely doubt 
the wisdom of the Prophet and the accu- 
racy of his predictions (Q 3:149-52; see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; WISDOM; 
INFALLIBILITY). Their vacillation and op- 
portunism are constantly juxtaposed with 
the moral strength and selfless heroism of 
the true believers who remain steadfast and 
unshakeable under any adversity or suffer- 
ing: “They were true to their covenant 
with God; some of them have fulfilled 
their vow (q.v.) by death, and some are still 
awaiting, and they have not changed in the 
least” (Q 33:23). 

In many verses, the trials and defeat in 
battle experienced by the Medinan com- 
munity are depicted as divine tests that 
were meant to unmask the backsliders and 
separate them from the true believers. Al- 
though God unfailingly comes to his com- 
munity’s rescue with “legions you do not 
see,” he wants the faithful to demonstrate 
their fidelity to his cause by exerting them- 
selves in the struggle against their pagan 
foes (Q 3:14.0-2,154, 166; 47:4; see TRIAL). 
The valiant behavior of the Muslim war- 
riors at Badr (q.v.) and Uhud (q.v.) is prefig- 
ured by the feats of the faithful followers of 
the earlier prophets, e.g. those of Saul’s 
(Talat; see sAuL) men against whom 
Samuel (q.v.) sent the superior army of 
Goliath (Jaltit; see GOLIATH) in an episode 
probably meant to inspire a similar un- 
swerving loyalty in Muhammad’s own sup- 
porters following the defeat at Uhud (Bell, 
Commentary, 1, 52): “Said those who reck- 
oned they should meet God, ‘How often a 
little company has overcome a numerous 


company, by God’s leave! And God is with 
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the patient.’ So when they went forth 
against Goliath and his hosts they said, 
‘Our Lord, pour out upon us patience, and 
make firm our feet, and give us aid against 
the people of the unbelievers!’ And they 
routed them, by the leave of God!” 

(Q 2:249-50; see TRUST AND PATIENCE). 

A large group of hortative verses appears 
to be explicitly designed to instill resolve in 
the Muslim warriors fighting against formi- 
dable odds. They urge the Prophet and his 
followers to “faint not, neither sorrow” 

(Q 3:139; cf. 4:1045 47:35), to “struggle for 
God as is his due” (Q 22:78; cf. 5:35; 9:41, 
73, 86; 25:52; 66:9), and to “fight in the 
way of God” (Q 2:190, 2445 cf. 2:193; 3:167; 
4:76, 84; 5:24; 8:39; 9:12, 14, 29, 36, 123; 
49:9). These and similar passages mostly 
pertain to the Muslim battles against pa- 
gan Arabs (al-Nakhla, Badr, Uhud, Hu- 
nayn [q.v.], etc.). Often invoked in these 
contexts is the notion of sabr, “patience,” 
that lies behind the Muslim fighter’s “in- 
flexible determination to persist in the 

face of unrelenting attacks of the enemy” 
(Izutsu, Concepts, 104). The frequency with 
which this notion is mentioned in “battle 
siras” (Q 2:153-5; 3:142, 146, 1503; 8:45, 65; 
61:4) indicates its centrality to Muslim war- 
fare. The concerted, disciplined war effort 
of the Muslim community is thus implicitly 
juxtaposed with the disorganized raiding 
expeditions of the pagan Arabs that 
quickly disintegrate when confronted with 
a stiff resistance or first reversals. 

Verses pertaining to courage and heroism 
on the battlefield became objects of exe- 
getical elaboration in later qur’anic com- 
mentary (tafsir). Muslim scholars sought to 
elucidate the socio-political context in 
which the particular verses were revealed 
in order to draw moral and ethical lessons 
(see OGGASIONS OF REVELATION; ETHIGS IN 
THE QURAN). In so doing, they often sup- 


ported their exegesis by relevant hadith 
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enjoining martyrdom and bravery on the 
battlefield. Typical in this regard is Ibn 
Kathir’s (d. 774/1373) commentary on 

Q 3:143 in which he quotes the famous 
prophetic tradition: “Do not yearn for 
meeting your enemies; rather ask God for 
well-being. But if you meet them, be stead- 
fast, and know that paradise is under the 
shadow of swords” (M. Ayoub, The Quran, 
li, 334). Al-Shawkani (d. 1250/1832) ex- 
plains Q 3:139 in the following manner: 
“God consoled the Muslims for the injuries 
and loss of life they suffered on the day of 
Uhud. He urged them to fight steadfastly 
against their enemies and not give in to 
weakness and defeat. ‘Then God informed 
them that they would prevail over their 
enemies with victory (q.v.) and conquest. 
God meant to say, “You shall be uppermost 
over them and any other people after this 
battle’” (M. Ayoub, The Qur Gn, 11, 328). 
Safi commentators, on the other hand, 
sought to detach the “battle verses” from 
their historical context and infuse them 
with a spiritual, transcendent meaning (see 
SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN). As an example, 
one may quote a gloss on Q 3:141 by the 
Safi author al-Hasan al-Nisabart (d. 
728/1327). According to his interpretation, 
the pain and hardships suffered by Muslim 
warriors symbolize the “cleansing of their 
hearts (see HEART) of the darkness of unsal- 
utary characteristics, illuminating them 
with lights of divine mysteries (ghuyib), 
obliterating the attributes of unfaithful- 
ness... and effacing the wicked marks of 
their characters. ‘Thus they would be liber- 
ated from the prison of phantoms into the 
sacred realms of the spirits” (M. Ayoub, 
The Qur'an, ii, 334). 

Frequently, such interpretative explana- 
tions and conclusions evince the under- 
lying religio-political agendas of the exe- 
getes. Thus, in an effort to reproduce the 


devoted homogeneity and bold enthusiasm 
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of the primitive community of Medina, 
Kharijt leaders often quoted “battle verses” 
to instill in their followers the spirit of self- 
denial and martyrdom that they attributed 
to the first Muslim heroes. Citing Q g:111, 
the Khariis (q.v.) called themselves “ven- 
dors” (shurat), 1.e. those who sold their lives 
and property to God in return for salvation 
(q.v.). Pro-‘Alid and Shi7 exegetes, for their 
part, use these verses in order to demon- 
strate the exceptional courage and loyalty 
to the Prophet shown by ‘Ali during the 
battles of Badr and Uhud (see sut'1sm AND 
THE QURAN; ‘ALI B. ABI TALIB). Simultane- 
ously, they tended to ascribe cowardice and 
wavering to some of the Companions (see 
COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET), including 
“‘Uthman (q.v.) and to a lesser extent ‘Umar 
(q.v.), who are said to have fled from the 
battlefield leaving the Prophet face to face 
with his enemies. Conversely, Sunni schol- 
ars sought to exonerate their rightly-guided 
Caliphs (see GauipH) by offering various ex- 
planations on their behalf and by empha- 
sizing Abt Bakr’s unwavering commitment 
to the Prophet and the Muslim cause dur- 
ing these fateful encounters (M. Ayoub, The 


Quran, it, 311-3, 335-7; 339. 343> 354-5): 


Alexander D. Knysh 
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Court 


The celestial court of God as both divine 
ruler and judge. No qur’anic wording di- 
rectly corresponds to the concept of a 
celestial court but the idea is best approxi- 
mated by the phrase al-mala’ al-a‘la which 
occurs only twice in the Qur’an (Q 37:8; 
38:69). Q 37:6-8 reads: “We have adorned 
the lowest heaven (al-sama’ al-dunya) with 
adornment, the planets, a security from 
every daring devil. They cannot listen to 
al-mala al-a‘la; they are pelted from every 
side.” The Qur’an contains many other 
scattered references to the celestial court 
of God, most containing only a few words 
or lines and offering too few specific details 
to form a clear picture of the court. This 
celestial court may be related to pre- 
Islamic pagan nature myths, which con- 
tain similar imagery and for which the 
sky is a central theme (cf. Bell, Commentary, 
u, 149; P. Eichler, Die Dschinn, 30-1; see 
PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE QURAN; 
NATURAL WORLD AND THE QURAN). The 
qur’anic court consists of God and his 
angels (see ANGEL) with certain inanimate 
accoutrements, such as God’s throne (e.g. 
Q 40:7; see THRONE OF GOD) and store- 
houses (e.g. Q 15:21-2). Mention of the 
court is mostly associated with either the 
creation (q.v.) or the last judgment (q.v.). 
Among the ongoing purposes of the 
court is that it provides a place for the an- 
gels to sing God’s praises and to ask for- 
giveness for the believers (Q 40:7-9). The 
angels’ praises and supplications exalt 
God’s majesty while also providing an 
authoritative model for the worship (q.v.) 
of God required of believers on earth 
(q.v.). Another purpose of the court is to 
serve as the locus from which God’s com- 
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mands are sent down to the earth (Q 32:5; 
cf. 16:2). The mediation of God’s com- 
mands from the celestial court in the heav- 
ens, through angelic messengers, to the 
earth emphasizes the divine authority (q.v.) 
backing such commands (see MESSENGERS). 
When a decree of God goes forth, the 
devils try to steal a hearing of the court’s 
conversations from the lowest heaven only 
to be pursued by meteors: “They cannot 
listen to al-mala’ al-a‘la; they are pelted 
from every side, outcast and theirs is a per- 
petual torment; except for him who 
snatches a fragment and a piercing flame 
pursues him” (Q 37:8-10; cf. 72:8-10). 
Sometimes, the court takes on a military 
character as God sends down armies of 
angels to participate in certain earthly bat- 
tles (Q 3:124-5; 8:9; see EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES). The concept of God showering 
his bounty on earth from his storehouses 
may also be connected with the image of a 
regal court, although this does not appear 
to require angelic intermediaries 

(Q 15!21-2; see BLESSING). 

The Quran contains only general de- 
scriptions of the court’s working; the ac- 
count of the creation of Adam (see ADAM 
AND EVE) contains the sole mention of its 
being issued a specific commandment 
(Q 2:30-33). The other event of note in 
which the court participates is its assem- 
bling for God’s final judgment (Q 2:210; 
25:25; 78:38; 89:22) where the angels, 
prophets or others will not be permitted to 
intercede with God except by his permis- 
sion (Q 20:109; 53:26; see INTERCESSION). 
On that day, certain angels will bear God’s 
throne (Q 40:7; 69:17). 

Although the qur’anic references to the 
celestial court are brief, general and devoid 
of descriptive imagery, they still constitute 
a significant area of exegetical difficulty in 
Muslim religious literature and have be- 
come a major subject of debate between 


literalist and allegorical schools of inter- 
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pretation (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL), the central issue 
being anthropomorphism (q.v.). On the 
one hand, the transmitters of hadith (ahl 
al-hadith) and those who, following Ahmad 
b. Hanbal (d. 241/845), took a traditionalist 
approach to the interpretation of the 
Quran, used a mass of prophetic tradi- 
tions elaborating the qur’anic verses on 
the court to support their insistence that 
the descriptions referred to actual identifi- 
able objects and that God, in effect, had 
the likes of a royal court. On the other 
hand, most of the jurists (al al-figh), the 
specialists in speculative theology (the 
mutakallimiun) and the philosophers includ- 
ing al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) sought to de- 
emphasize or avoid such interpretations in 
favor of allegorical ones. Much debate was 
generated over God’s location in the heav- 
ens and his ability to sit on a throne (cf. D. 
Gimaret, Dieu a image de Vhomme, 66-9, 
76-89). Most works of qur’anic commen- 
tary, however, have no reticence about pre- 
senting both types of explanation side by 
side, especially as both sides — regardless 
of their opinion about the validity of a 
literal interpretation of the qur’anic 
imagery — are agreed that the celestial 
court symbolizes God’s dominion over the 
heavens and the earth (cf. Q 48:4, 7; 78:37). 
See also CREATEDNESS OF THE QUR’AN. 


Khalid Yahya Blankinship 
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Courtesy and Hospitality see 
HOSPITALITY AND COURTESY 


C ousin see FAMILY 


Covenant 


An agreement between persons or parties; 
theologically, the promises of God offered 
to representatives of humanity as revealed 
in the scriptures. The Qur’an employs two 
principal terms for the idea of covenant, 
mithag and ‘ahd, using each in the singular. 
‘qd, the term that is used in Islamic law 
for the legal act of a contract, a will or 
other forms of bi- or unilateral declara- 
tions, has only a slim quranic basis: Twice 
the cognate nominal form is used for the 
marriage contract, i.e. the “knot of mar- 
riage” (‘ugdat al-nikah, Q 2:235, 237; see 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE); once the plural, 
‘uqid, is employed, probably in reference to 
Muhammad’s treaty with the Meccans at 
al-Hudaybiya (q.v.; Q 5:1; cf. g:1; see GON- 
TRACTS AND ALLIANCES). Another cognate, 
‘agida, which is the Arabic term for creed 
or article of faith (q.v.) and which is central 
to Islamic theology, does not appear at all 
in the Qur'an (see CREEDs). The noun 
mithag, “agreement, covenant, contract,” 1s 
found 25 times in the Qur’an and is de- 
rived from wathiga (constructed with b7-) 
“to place confidence in, depend on, trust 
in” and wathuqa, “to be firm, solid.” ‘Ahd, 
the term for commitment, obligation, 
pledge, or covenant, occurs 29 times in the 
Quran. It is the infinitive (masdar) of ‘ahida, 
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“to entrust, empower, obligate,” a verb that 
appears eleven times in the Qur’an in its 
third verbal form, Gada, “to make a cove- 
nant, to pledge oneself to,” a meaning 
which stresses the bilateral aspect of cove- 
nant. Both terms are found frequently in 
stiras of the third Meccan and the Medi- 
nan periods of Muhammad’s qur’anic 
proclamation (with the earlier term, ‘ahd, 
already present in the second Meccan pe- 
riod and mithaq appearing in the Medinan 
period; see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN) 
and are used interchangeably in the Qur- 
’an (compare Q 2:27 and Q 13:20, 25). 
These two terms are applied to political 
compacts and civil agreements as well as to 
the idea of a covenant between God and 
human beings (cf. A. Jeffery, Scripture, 
IIQ-121; see POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN; LAW 
AND THE QUR’AN). The political and civil 
uses are less frequent (for ‘ahd, cf. Q 17:343 
23:8; 70:32; for mithag, cf. Q 4:90, 92; 8:72) 
with the compact between husband and 
wife termed once an inviolable covenant 
(mithaqan ghalizan, Q 4:21). The principal 
quranic signification of covenant, how- 
ever, is God’s enjoining a covenant upon 
human beings, particularly upon prophets 
and their followers (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). 

Underscoring God’s unilateral imposition 
of the covenant, the Qur'an prefers the 
phrase that God “took” or “enjoined” 
(akhadhna, akhadha llah, cf. Q 33:7, 3:81) the 
covenant (mithag) with Muhammad (q.v.) 
and with other prophets such as Noah 
(q.v.), Abraham (q.v.), Moses (q.v.) and Je- 
sus (q.v.). The same turn of phrase is used 
for God’s covenant with the People of the 
Book (q.v.; Q 3:187), the Christians (nasara, 
Q 5:145 See CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) 
and Muhammad’s following (Q 2:84; 57:8), 
whose loyal supporters keep the covenant 
(Q 13:20) while disloyal ones break it 
(Q 13:25; see EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS; OPPO- 
SITION TO MUHAMMAD). God’s covenant 
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(mithag) with the Children of Israel (q.v.), 
who broke the covenant made at Sinai 
(q.v.5 Q 2:63, 83, 933 4:1545 5:12, 70), 1s 
couched in an imagery that can be traced 
back to the biblical covenant (berit/diathéke) 
of the Pentateuch (cf. Horovitz, KU, 41, 513 
Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 295-296; Wansbrough, 
Qs, 8-12; see SCRIPTURE AND THE QURAN). 
An intriguing reference to God’s covenant 
is also found in Q 7:169 citing “the cove- 
nant of the book” (mithaq al-kitab, see BOOK) 
because it seems to imply that God sepa- 
rated the righteous from the damned prior 
to creation (see FREEDOM AND PREDES- 
TINATION). Whether the qur’anic “rope of 
God” (habl Allah, cf. Q 3:103, cf. 3:112) can 
be understood as an image of God’s cove- 
nant depends in part on the interpretation 
of the parallel though cryptic phrase of 
“the most firm handle” (al-‘urwatu l-wuthqa, 
cf. Q 2:256; 31:22; wuthqd and mithagq are de- 
rived from the same triliteral Arabic root, 
w-th-q). The qur’anic phrase of “holding 
on” to God’s rope or to God himself 
(etasamii bi-llah, Q 4:14.63 cf. 4.:1753 ya tasim, 
Q 3:101), especially when paired with the 
duties of prayer (q.v.) and almsgiving (q.v.; 
Q 22:78), may refer to obligations pledged 
at the moment of entering the Muslim 
community in Medina (see COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QURAN). Mawthiq, a cognate 
form of mithaq, is employed in reference to 
God as the guarantor of the pledge that 
Jacob (q.v.) takes from his sons promising 
Joseph’s (q.v.) safe return (Q 12:66, 80). 

In the Qur'an, as F Buhl has shown 
(Kuranexegese, 100-6), the notion of ‘ahd 
generally implies a reciprocal obligation of 
two parties, yet frequently signifies the 
promise of God in the sense of a unilateral 
obligation (not unlike the pentateuchal 
berit/diathéke). This latter sense is contained 
in Q 20:115, “We made a covenant with 
Adam before (la-qad ‘ahidna ila Adama min 
gablu), but he forgot and we found no con- 


stancy in him.” This crucial qur’anic refer- 
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ence to God’s covenant as ‘ahd refers to 
that which Adam (see ADAM AND EVE) broke 
by eating from the tree of paradise when 
prompted by the whisperings of Satan (see 
FALL OF MAN). God also imposed a cove- 
nant on Adam’s offspring (Q 36:60) obligat- 
ing them not to serve Satan (see DEVIL). 
This covenant was broken by Israel 
through the idolatry of the calf (Q 20:86-9; 
cf. 7:102; see CALF OF GOLD). Furthermore, 
God concluded an ‘ahd with Moses (cf. 

Q 7:1345 cf. 43:49), voided his ahd for Ab- 
raham’s progeny when they betrayed it 

(Q 2:124) and summoned the Children of 
Israel to fulfil the covenant so that he, 
God, might fulfil it (wa-aw/fii bi-‘ahdi tuft bi- 
‘ahdikum, Q 2:40, perhaps the strongest 
bilateral declaration of covenant in the 
Quran). Intercession (shafa‘a, see INTER- 
CEssION) in the hereafter is only granted to 
one who has received the promise of the 
All-Merciful (man ittakhadha ‘nda l-rahmani 
‘ahdan, Q 19:87; cf. 19:78; 2:80). In their 
deceit, unbelievers among Muhammad’s 
followers pledge their willingness to give 
alms if they receive generously from 

God’s abundance (Q 9:75; see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF; HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY). 

Q 16:91 reminds the believers of the ab- 
solute obligation to fulfil the covenant 

of God into which they have entered 
(wa-awfti bi-‘ahdi llahi idha ‘Ghadtum). In 

Q g:1 and 54:43 the term bara a (origin- 
ally, Aramaic bariya), seemingly reflecting 
the Hebrew berit, is mentioned in the 
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meaning of God’s “pact,” and in Q 5:97 
the Ka‘ba (q.v.) is cited as the visible sym- 
bol of God’s compact with humanity (qiya- 
man lil-nas). Furthermore, C. Luxenberg 
(Die syro-aramdische Lesart des Koran, 37-8) 
argues that the qur’anic phrase mzllat [bra- 
him (Q 6:161 and passim), understood on 
the basis of the Aramaic term underlying it 
(and the Syriac, melta, “word”; cf. F. Buhl, 
Milla) implies the meaning of God’s 
“covenant” with Abraham (cf. Gen 17:2). 
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On the qur’anic evidence alone it cannot 
be demonstrated whether the entrance into 
Muhammad’s community was linked with 
a (ceremonial) compact between the neo- 
phyte and God (or the Prophet) or an oath 
of loyalty (bay‘a). In Medina, however, Mu- 
hammad required his followers to swear a 
solemn promise of allegiance or a pledge 
of loyalty (e.g. Q 33:15; 48:10; 60:12; tahta I- 
Shajarati, “under the tree,” Q 48:18) prior to 
crucial moments of his cause. The term 
‘ahd, moreover, is used in the Islamic tradi- 
tion for the treaty of protection (q.v.) the 
Christians of Najran (q.v.) received from 
Muhammad in exchange for their paying 
tribute (q.v.) after the ordeal of the muba- 
hala (mutual imprecation) had been averted 
(cf Q 3:61, thumma nabtahil). For the qur- 
’anic significance of the oath (qasam, yamin) 
as both God’s oath and a human being’s 
pledge to God, see OATHS; PLEDGE. For ani- 
mal sacrifice connected to a pledge or a 
compact between two parties as a qur’anic 
reflection of pre-Islamic Arab tribal cus- 
tom, see SACRIFICE; GONSEGRATION OF ANI- 
MALS; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN. 

Early Islamic legal terminology used ‘ahd 
(short for Aitab al-‘ahd) to signify a certifi- 
cate of appointment to administrative 
office under the Umayyads while mithaq 
denotes hostages given as a pledge of secu- 
rity (cf. E. Tyan, Histoire, 56-7; 180-1). The 
political language of walt al-‘ahd, the suc- 
cessor appointed by a ruler, and afl al-‘ahd, 
non-Muslims with whom the Islamic state 
has entered into a treaty, also reflects post- 
quranic usage. For the way in which Arab 
foreigners, non-Arab freedmen or converts 
to Islam became associated with the Arab 
tribal structure (see TRIBES AND CLANS) as 
kinsmen (see KINSHIP) by oath rather than 
birth, by way of “hd and through proce- 
dures known as compact or confederacy 
(hilf) or proximity of kinsmen or allies 
(wala), see CLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE and 
P. Crone, Mawla. 
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Q 7:172 includes reference to neither mi- 
thaq nor ‘ahd, but nevertheless became the 
fulcrum of qur’anic interpretation for the 
primordial covenant on the “Day of 
Alastu” (cf. Goldziher; Speyer, Erzaéhlungen, 
304-5; R. Gramlich, Urvertrag, 205-30) 
which anchors mystical speculations of 
Siifism (Bowering, Mystical, 147-65; see 
SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN). God’s servants 
professed monotheism as humanity’s 
pledge in response to God’s revelation in 
the event of a primordial covenant con- 
cluded at the dawn of creation. ‘To God’s 
question “Am I not your Lord?” (alastu bi- 
rabbikum) humanity answered with “Yes, we 
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testify!” (bala shahidna) thereby acknowledg- 
ing God’s oneness and sovereignty and in- 
stantiating the first conscious act of the 
human intellect (‘ag/, the source of knowl- 
edge by nature in antithesis to naql, tradi- 
tion). Linked with the qur’anic notions of 
“God-given nature” ( fitra, Q 30:30) and 
baptism (sibgha, Q 2:138; cf. Jeffery, For 
vocab., 192; see BAPTISM), the covenant in 
pre-existence inspired theological contro- 
versies on the issue of predestination (cf. 
J. Van Ess, Zwischen Hadith, 34-6, 105-7) 
and the infant’s inborn nature (anima natu- 
raliter moslemica) as expressed by the hadith, 
“Every infant is born according to the /fira 
(‘ala l-fitra, “on God’s plan”); then his par- 
ents make him a Jew or a Christian or a 
Magian” (cf. D. Macdonald, Religious atti- 
tude, 243). The idea of a primordial cove- 
nant animated qur anic interpretation in 
both Sunni and Shiv circles and contri- 
buted to the subtle insights of Islamic 
mysticism (cf. L. Massignon, Le jour, 
86-92; U. Rubin, Pre-existence, 62-119; 

C. Schock, Adam, 138-40, 166-9, 187-92). 
Lines of continuity between the qur’anic 
covenant in pre-existence and the Judaeo- 
Christian (cf. J. Habermann, Prdexistenza- 
ussagen, 415-30) as well as the gnostic tradi- 
tions (cf. I. Goldziher, Neuplatonische 
Elemente, 317-44) remain insufficiently 
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studied. See also BREAKING TRUSTS AND 
CONTRACTS. 


Gerhard Bowering 
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C OW _ see ANIMAL LIFE 
C oward see COURAGE 


Cradle see JESUS 


Createdness of the Qur'an 


A central issue in Muslim theological dis- 
cussion that asks whether the Quran was 
created by God or is, like him, eternal. ‘The 
term creation (khalq) appears 48 times in 
the Qur’an and designates the natural 
world and all existence as God’s creation 
(q.v.). Instances of the perfect and imper- 
fect tenses of the verb (khalaqa, yakhluqu 
and the passive khuliqa, yukhlaqu) appear 
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over 200 times in reference to God’s act of 
creation. God himself is referred to in the 
Qur'an as the Creator (khaliq) twelve times, 
e.g. “There is no God but he, the creator of 
everything” (Q 6:102). The phrase khalg al- 
Qur'an, often rendered as “createdness of 
the Qur'an” or “creation of the Qur’4n 
(by God),” does not occur in the Qur'an 

as such. Assertions that the Qur’an was 
created appeared at the beginning of the 
second/eighth century and eventually 
came to be associated primarily with the 
heterodox theological school known as the 
Muttazila (see MU‘TAZILIs). 


Introduction to the problem 
The issue at hand does not conflict with 
the fact of the prophetic event, i.e. the rev- 
elation of the Qur’an to Muhammad at a 
particular point in history. Both propo- 
nents of and opponents to the theory of 
the createdness of the Qur'an understand 
many qur’anic verses as having been re- 
vealed in response to a particular situation 
in Muhammad’s life (see OCCASIONS OF 
REVELATION; REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 
Both sides also acknowledge the role that 
Muslims in the generations after Muham- 
mad had in the collection and the ordering 
of the codices of the Qur'an (see CODICES 
OF THE QUR'AN; COLLECTION OF THE QUR- 
*AN). Nor did the discussion of “created- 
ness” involve the status of the Qur’an’s 
existence prior to Muhammad’s receiving 
of the revelation or even its existence be- 
fore the rest of creation. Rather, the debate 
over khalg al-Qur’an focuses on the nature 
of the pre-existent prototype of the book 
(q.v.), which is known as umm al-kitab 
(Mother of the Book, see HEAVENLY BOOK) 
or lawh mahfiuz (Preserved Tablet [q.v.]). 
Both sides are agreed upon the exist- 
ence of this heavenly prototype, but are 
in disagreement as to whether it is co- 
eternal with God or contingent upon 
the will of God, and thus created and 
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existing within a limited sphere of time 
(cf. van Ess, Te, 1v, 625-7). 

A legendary account of the origins of 
the assertion of the createdness of the 
Quran that circulated among some Sunni 
heresiographies traces it back through ex- 
treme Shit revolutionaries to ‘Taldat, the 
son-in-law of a Jew, Labid b. al-A‘sam. 
Labid is said to have tried to cast a magical 
spell on the Prophet (Ibn al-Athir, Aa@mil, 
7:49; van Ess, Tc, 1, 44.2). This may be seen 
as a later orthodox attempt to depict the 
Muttazila and others who defended the 
doctrine as enemies of the Prophet Mu- 
hammad as well as of the Qur'an itself. 
Muslim heresiographers trace the first 
claims made by theologians (mutakallimin) 
that the Qur'an was created (makhluq) by 
God and sent down to the Arabs in histori- 
cal time to the last decade or so of the 
‘Abbasid revolution that brought down 
Umayyad rule (ca. 120/738). In these tu- 
multuous years of uprising and political 
conflict, inevitably religious in its articula- 
tion, two of the darker figures of early 
Muslim thought are named as proponents 
of the createdness of the Qur'an: Ja‘d b. 
Dirham (executed in 125/743) and Jahm b. 
Safwan (killed in 128/745 while supporting 
the rebellion of al-Harith b. Suray)). 


Before the inquisition 
Particular attention is paid to Jahm b. 
Safwan in the heresiographical literature 
and especially among traditionalist oppo- 
nents of the createdness of the Qur'an 
such as ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Darimi (d. 255/869) and Ahmad b. Hanbal 
(d. 241/855). In a heresiographical notice 
by Aba |-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/936), 
Jahm b. Safwan is also accused of denying 
that heaven (q.v.) and hell (q.v.) are eternal 
(Magalat, 280, |. 4, 279, |. 2; see ESCHA- 
TOLOGY). Jahm’s doctrine of God was 
founded on the strict assertion that God 


alone is eternal (see GOD AND HIS ATTRI- 
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BuTES). All else, including heaven and hell, 
and even the prototype of scripture — 
written on a heavenly Tablet, the Mother 
of the Book — is created. The strongest 
opponents of Jahm b. Safwan and his fol- 
lowers, known as the Jahmiyya, were the 
Traditionalists (muhaddithin) led by Ahmad 
b. Hanbal. The latter’s refutation of Jahm 
is titled: al-Radd ‘ala l-Zanadiqa wa-l-fah- 
miyya, “Refutation of the deniers of our re- 
ligion and the followers of Jahm.” Jahm’s 
followers lasted apparently until the fifth/ 
eleventh century. W.M. Watt has warned 
that it is extremely difficult to identify 
those who are listed as members of the 
Jahmiyya except to conclude that they are 
enemies of the Hanbalis (Formative period, 
144-7; cf. van Ess, 76, 1, 507; v, 220, Text 19 
d-e and W. Madelung, Origins, Nr. V, 506f. 
for a discussion on Jahm; a good summary 
is found in van Ess, 76, 1v, 625-30). None- 
theless, the doctrine of the createdness of 
the Qur’4n seems to have found defenders 
after Jahm other than the Mu'tazila. The 
latter were, however, the most important in 
this debate. As a consequence of having to 
defend the assertion of the createdness of 
the Qur'an, they developed a philosophy of 
language to support their claim that every- 
thing about the Qur'an — paper, ink, or- 
gans of speech, memory, writing, sounds 
and phonemes — is a part of the phenom- 
enal, created world. 

One reason for Jahm’s insistence that the 
Qur’an was created was his strong denial 
of anthropomorphism (q.v.). According to 
Ibn Hanbal, Jahm held that “God has 
never spoken and does not speak” (Ibn 
Hanbal, Radd, 32). In the Quran, Moses 
(q.v.) is presented as the only prophet to 
whom God spoke directly (from the fire, 

Q 20:10-48; cf. M. Seale, Muslim theology, 
102-12 for an English translation of rele- 
vant passages from the Radd). Jahm held 
that God could not have a physical body 
like his creatures. ‘Therefore God must cre- 
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ate a speech (the Qur'an) unlike his own 
speech which human ears can hear. Part of 
what was at issue in the ensuing debate be- 
tween rationalist mutakallimiun on the one 
side and the traditionalist Hanbalis and 
the Ash‘aris on the other was the problem 
of God’s attributes (s7/al, see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES). Jahm promulgated a theologia 
negativa by declaring it possible for humans 
to say of God only what he is not. It fol- 
lowed that God’s attributes such as his 
speech must be unlike the attribute of 
speech among God’s creatures. During 

the three centuries after Jahm b. Saf- 

wan, the Mu'tazila became the main, but 
not the exclusive, defenders of the doctrine 
of the createdness of the Qur'an (which 
was not a monolithic position; cf. W. Ma- 
delung, Origins and van Ess, 76, iv, 620 
for a discussion of the two prevalent 

views supporting khalg al-Qur an). They 
were opposed vigorously in the court of 
public opinion by traditionalists such as 
the popular Ahmad b. Hanbal. Their 
chief theological opponents were the 
Ash‘aris, who engaged the Mu‘tazilt muta- 
kallimin on their own grounds of rational 


argumentation. 


The inquisition and the Mu ‘tazilt doctrine 
The dispute between those who defended 
the doctrine of the created Qur'an and 
those who denied it was one among many 
such disputes in early Muslim thinking 
about the nature of God, his attributes and 
his revelation to humankind. It became a 
major fissure in Islamic religious doctrine 
when the caliph al-Ma’miin (r. 198-218/ 
813-33) made public affirmation of the cre- 
ated Qur'an a requirement for judges 
(qadis) during the last year of his reign (see 
W. Madelung, Origins). The inquisition 
(mihna), as it was called, lasted some 16 
years until finally reversed by the caliph 
al-Mutawwakil (r. 232-47/847-61) two years 
after he assumed the caliphate. Of the 
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many judges and court-appointed wit- 
nesses in the service of the caliph (q.v.) and 
his provincial governors (not every prov- 
ince beyond Baghdad and its environs in 
Iraq paid much attention to al-Ma’miin’s 
decree), only two steadfastly refused to 
affirm the doctrine of the created Quran, 
Ahmad b. Hanbal and Muhammad b. 
Nuh. The latter died on his way to prison, 
but Ibn Hanbal was imprisoned, beaten 
and subjected to theological interrogation 
and testing. Al-Ma’miin’s brother and suc- 
cessor, the caliph al-Mu'tasim (r. 218-27/ 
833-42), was less adamant about promul- 
gating the affirmation of the createdness of 
the Qur'an and feared the public reaction 
gathering outside the prison in Baghdad 
where Ahmad b. Hanbal was held. All 
along, Ibn Hanbal refused to affirm that 
the Qur'an was created. After his release, 
he shunned public life and did not engage 
the issue when it cropped up again under 
the more aggressive inquisitional policies 
of al-Mu‘tasim’s son, the caliph al-Wathiq 
(rv. 227-32/842-7). Ibn Hanbal, nonetheless, 
is remembered as the victor over the 
Mut‘tazili doctrine of the created Qur'an 
and, in reference to this particular doc- 
trine, over the three caliphs who attempted 
to enforce it in Islamic public religious life 
(cf van Ess, Te, ii, 446-508). 


After the inquisition 
The mzhna was not only a test of tradition- 
alist beliefs about the Qur'an. It was also a 
test of whether or not the caliphate had 
the authority to define and enforce reli- 
gious doctrine. Politically, the mina and 
Ibn Hanbal’s tenacious refusal to affirm 
the createdness of the Qur'an constituted 
an important moment in the contest be- 
tween the caliphate and the religious schol- 
ars (ulama’) about the exercise of religious 
authority in early and medieval Islam (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND 


MEDIEVAL). Theologically, the mihna and 
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the doctrine of khalg al-Qur‘an raised the 
question of whether divine revelation, 
“the Book” as the Qur’an often refers to 
itself, was coeternal with God or a created 
vessel of communication from God to his 
creatures. Since the third/ninth century 
the majority of Muslims have condemned 
the Mu'tazili doctrine of the created Qur- 
’an by asserting that the Quran is eternal. 
Historically, the orthodox Shri rebuttal of 
the assertion of the createdness of the 
Quran has been more guarded. 

For example, even in the second/eighth 
century, the sixth Shit amam, Ja‘far al-Sadiq 
(d. 148/765), is said to have replied, when 
asked if the Qur'an was the creator or the 
created, that it was neither. A great many 
early traditionalists such as Yahya b. Yahya 
al-‘Tamimi (d. 226/840) asserted against 
the doctrine of the created Quran that the 
Quran is the speech (q.v.) of God. For the 
Muttazila, speech is phenomenal, that is, 
sounds and letters which come into being 
(muhdath) in the world God creates. Speech 
is an attribute of God acting external to 
himself. Later Mu‘tazila developed a so- 
phisticated theory of language and linguis- 
tics based on the ontology and mechanics 
of speech. Whereas the Jahmiyya denied 
that God could speak on the grounds that 
this would constitute anthropomor- 
phism — likening God to humans — the 
Muttazila accused their opponents of 
claiming that the Qur'an was eternal, 
which was tantamount to implying that an 
entity other than God is coeternal with 
God, in other words, dualism. ‘The unac- 
ceptability of dualism, referred to as zan- 
daga and thanawiyya in the heresiographical 
literature from the second/eighth century 
on, was as strong among traditionalists 
like Ahmad b. Hanbal as it was among 
Muttazila. 

In his super-commentary on Qadi ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar’s (d. 414/1025) Sharh al-usil al- 
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khamsa, Ahmad b. al-Husayn b. Abit Ha- 
shim, known as Mankdim (d. 425/1034), 
says that the Qadi classified the dispute 
about the createdness of the Qur'an under 
the topic of divine justice (al-‘adl, one of 
the five fundamentals of Mu‘tazilt doc- 
trine; see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE) because 
the Qur’an is one of God’s acts (“Abd al- 
Jabbar, Sharh, 527). ‘Abd al-Jabbar identi- 
fies ‘Abdallah b. Kullab (d. 240/854) and 
those whom he terms the “mindless” (al- 
hashwiyya) Wanbalis as holding that the 
Quran is not created (ghayr makhliq) and 
not produced (la muhdath), but that it is 
eternal with God. He states the Mu'tazili 
doctrine of the createdness of the Qur'an 
as follows: 


... the Qur'an is the speech of God and his 
revelation (wahy)... itis created (makhliq) 
and produced (muhdath). God sent it down 
to his Prophet to be an emblem and evi- 
dence of [the latter’s] prophethood. [God] 
made it an evidentiary proof (dalala) so 
that we could have rules to which we could 
refer concerning what is permitted and 
what is forbidden (see LAWFUL AND UN- 
LAWFUL).... Therefore, the Qur'an is that 
which we hear and recite today. If it is not 
produced by God [in the present moment] 
it is attributed to him in reality, just as the 
poems we [might] recite today [can be] the 
poetry of Imrw al-Qays [a pre-Islamic 
poet] in reality, even though he is not pro- 
ducing them now [when we recite them] 
(‘Abd al-Jabbar, Sharh, 528). 


‘Abd al-Jabbar’s contemporary and oppo- 
nent, the Ash‘ari Aba Bakr Muhammad b. 
al-‘Tayyib b. al-Baqillant (d. 403/1013), re- 
plied to Mu'tazili defenses of the created- 
ness of the Qur’an with arguments based 
on quranic proof texts. Especially crucial 
was the passage from Q 16:40: “For to any- 


thing we (God) have willed, we say to it ‘be’ 
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and thus it is,” on which al-Baqillant builds 
several arguments to deny the createdness 
of the Qur’an (Baqillant, Tamhid, 237-57). 
Several historians of Islamic thought in 
the twentieth century have also concluded 
that ‘Abd Allah b. Kullab, a contemporary 
of Ibn Hanbal and considered a forerun- 
ner or early exponent of many of the views 
held by al-Ash‘art, was in fact the chief 
architect of the orthodox doctrine of the 
eternity of the Quran (cf. van Ess, 76, vi, 
411-2). W. Madelung (Origins) believes that 
the controversy over the createdness of the 
Quran was not a critical public debate 
until al-Ma’min initiated the mzhna, and 
that Ahmad b. Hanbal, not ‘Abdallah b. 
Kullab, added to the traditionalist denial of 
the createdness of the Qur’an the claim 
that the Quran is eternal (gadim). Taqt 
1-Din b. Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), the later 
theological critic of both Mu'tazili and 
Ash‘ari theology (kalam) and reviver of 
Hanbali traditionalist thought, also argued 
against the doctrine of the eternity of the 
Quran on the grounds that the pious an- 
cestors (salaf) had claimed only that it was 
the speech of God, not that it was eternal 
(kalam Allah; Ibn 'Taymiyya, Majmii‘a, 111, 20 


passim). 


Conclusion 
Although the Ash‘ari and traditionalist 
Sunni doctrine of the eternity of the Qur- 
‘an has prevailed down to the present, 
some modernist Muslims have challenged 
the Ash‘ari denial of the Mu‘tazili doctrine 
of the createdness of the Qur'an. Muham- 
mad ‘Abduh (d. 1324/1906) did so in the 
late nineteenth century, although he re- 
moved his defense of the createdness of 
the Qur’an after the publication of the first 
edition of Risala al-tawhid, the work in 
which it appeared. More recently, revision- 
ist modernist writers such as Mohammed 
Arkoun (Rethinking Islam, 6) have called for 
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a return to the Mu'tazili doctrine of the 
createdness of the Qur'an. In the compar- 
ative study of religions, the dispute about 
the created versus the uncreated or eternal 
nature of the Qur'an is a theological prob- 
lem of the proportions of the ancient 
problem in Christian theology concerning 
the divine versus the human nature of 
Jesus Christ. In fact, as Trinitarian debates 
are attested within Christian circles at 
Baghdad contemporaneous with the Mus- 
lim discussion on the createdness of the 
Quran, the formulation of the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity (q.v.) and the Is- 
lamic debate on the createdness of the 
Quran may have influenced one another 
(cf. H. Wolfson, Philosophy, 240-2; for a re- 
buttal of Wolfson’s position, see van Ess, 
TG, lv, 625-7). See also THEOLOGY AND THE 
QURAN. 


Richard C. Martin 
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Creation 


God’s origination of the universe and of 
humankind. In cultural traditions around 
the world, including the tradition of natu- 
ralistic evolution, creation stories serve to 
explain the nature of the human social and 
physical environment, to make sense of 
what befalls human beings and, often, to 
legitimate particular moral, political or 
ideological systems. One of the central 
themes in the Qur'an is that reflection 
upon creation (khalq) ratifies God’s peer- 
less authority (q.v.) to command (see 
SOVEREIGNTY) and his unique prerogative 
to be worshipped (see worsuip). This, in 
turn, indicates that the proper response to 
him and to those who preach his revelation 
(see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION) is sub- 


mission (zslam, q.v.) to his will. 


God as sole creator 

The Qur'an is insistent that God, Allah, 1s 
the “creator (badi‘) of the heavens and the 
earth” (Q 2:117; 6:1015 cf. Q 22545 10:33 
12:101; 13:16; 21:56; 26:77-8; 35:1; 36:70; 
39:46, 62; 40:62; 42:11; 46:3; 59:24; 64:2-3; 
85:13; 91:5-6), which signifies that he is 
the creator of all things — the lowest, 
the highest and, implicitly, all that is in 
between. 

Indeed, his being the creator is a central 
reason that he is deserving of worship 
(Q 2:21; 6:1, 80, 96; 7:10; 11:61, 118-9; 14:10, 
32-4. 16:52, 80-1; 36:22; 39:6; 43:26-7; 
56:57-62; 87:1-4) for the entire universe 
owes its existence to him. Moreover, in his 
role as creator as with other aspects of his 
nature, God has no partners, no helpers 
and thus no peers (see GOD AND HIS AT- 
TRIBUTES). In fact, his uniqueness in this re- 
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gard is recognized even by the Qur’an’s pa- 
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gan opponents (Q 2:22, 164-5; 6:1, 14, 73, 
80, 101-33 7:54, 1945 10:32, 35, 69; 13:16; 
16:17; 20:45 25:33 27:59-61, 64; 29:61; 30:27, 
403 31IT, 25; 32°45 34:49; 35:3, 13, 40; 
37:95-6; 39:38; 40:61-4; 41:9; 43:9, 87; 46:4; 
52:35-6; 56:57-62) and therefore provides a 
point of common agreement from which 
theological debate can proceed. But, the 
Quran says, the pagans fail to draw from 
their recognition of God as sole creator the 
appropriate conclusion, namely that he is 
uniquely worthy of worship: “Those upon 
whom they call besides God create noth- 
ing, and are themselves created” (Q 16:20; 
cf. Q 7:191; 25:2-3; see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM). “Those upon whom you call 
apart from God will never create a fly, even 
if they gathered together in order to do it. 
And if the fly should snatch something 
away from them, they would be unable to 
recover it from him. Weak is the peti- 
tioner, and weak is he who is petitioned” 
(Q 22:73; cf. 16:73; 25:2-3; see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE). 

The Qur'an is not, however, content to 
assert merely that God created the uni- 
verse at some definable point in the past. 
As opposed to deism or to certain readings 
of Newtonian physics, God continues to 
sustain the creation during every moment 
of its existence (Q 2:255). (As discussed be- 
low, this has implications for understanding 
precisely what the Qur’an understands by 
creation). Accordingly, worship of him 
proceeds not merely from his gracious cre- 
ative act in the past but from dependence 
upon him for existence at every instant of 
the present and the future. And in fact the 
Quran is deeply impressed with the on- 
going order of nature and summons all 
humankind to share in its admiration and 
to learn from it (Q 7:54-6; 24:43-45 25:47-50, 
53-4, 61, 62; 26:7; 29:19; 31:10; 35:13; see 
NATURAL WORLD AND THE QURAN). It 1s, for 
instance, God who sends down water in 


rain and sends it coursing through rivers 
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(Q 6:6) — a power that would arouse par- 
ticular attention in the aridity of Arabia. 


God’s purpose in creation 
Creation had a divine purpose (Q 3:190-1; 
15:85-6; 30:8) and was done “in truth” 
(Q 6:73; 29:445 39:5; 44:39; 45:22). But that 
purpose is, in a sense, external to the deity 
who does not need a cosmos for himself: 
“We did not create heaven (q.v.) and earth 
(q.v.) and what is between them for sport. 
Had we wanted to adopt a pastime, we 
could have found it in ourself,” says the 
God of the Qur’an (Q 21:16-7; cf. Q 44:38). 
And since the creation and the cosmos it- 
self are of a teleological character, those 
who believe (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) are 
not free to view the universe or even their 
own lives as pointless. “We did not create 
heaven and earth and what is between 
them for nothing. That is the thinking of 
those who disbelieve” (Q 38:27). 

What was God’s intention in creating the 
physical cosmos? On this point, the Qur’an 
is unabashedly anthropocentric. God’s 
purpose in the creation of the universe was 
focused on humanity. This is manifest, for 
example, in the fact that the universe is 
admirably designed to provide for human 
needs and wants (Q 2:22, 29; 10:67; 14:32-45 
16:5-8, 10-8, 80-1; 17:12; 20:54-5; 22:65; 
23:17-223 67:15; 78:6-13; 79:32-3). The 
Quran offers its own version of what has 
come to be termed in cosmology the “cos- 
mic anthropic principle.” This beneficent, 
human-centered design characterizes not 
merely the arrangements on the earth 
where humans actually live. It extends be- 
yond to the heavens: “He cleaves the dawn 
and makes the night for rest and the sun 
(q.v.) and the moon (q.v.) for reckoning, 
That is the decree of the Mighty, the Om- 
niscient. He is the one who placed the stars 
for you, so that you might be guided in the 
darkness (q.v.) of land and sea” (Q 6:96-7; 
see COSMOLOGY IN THE QURAN). 
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God did not, however, create the universe 
merely for the comfort and enjoyment of 
the human race. It is also arranged as a 
proving ground for them. “He it is who 
created the heavens and the earth in six 
days... in order to test you, which of you is 
best in conduct” (Q 11:7; cf. Q 18:7; 67:2; see 
TRIAL. The Qur'an generally describes the 
creation of the universe as requiring the 
biblical six days [as at Q 7:543 10:45 11:73 
25:58-93 32:4; 50:383 57:45 but see 41:9-12]). 
“God made the heavens and the earth in 
truth, so that each soul (q.v.) could be re- 
warded for what it earned; they will not 
be wronged” (Q 45:22; see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). 


A quranic natural theology 
But the physical cosmos provides more 
than just necessities for survival and good 
things to enjoy; it is more than simply a 
place where humans can be tested and 
tried. It is a message to human beings that 
if heeded, will help them pass the divinely 
ordained test. It is, itself, a kind of revela- 
tion. Nature is constituted as it is “that you 
might remember” (Q 51:49). Thus under- 
girding the special revelation of the Qur'an 
is a quranically endorsed natural theology 
according to which serious and discerning 
minds can deduce much about the exist- 
ence and character of God by contempla- 
tion of the cosmos (Q 10:6-7, 67; 13:2-4; 
16:10-8, 65-9, 79; 17:12; 20:53-45 24:41, 44-5; 
25:61, 62; 29:445 42:29; 5521-15; 56:57-62; 
71:14-20; 88:17-20). “Truly, in the creation 
of the heavens and the earth and the varia- 
tion of night and day and in the ship (see 
suips) that sails in the sea, carrying things 
useful to the people, and in the water (q.v.) 
that God sends down from the sky so that 
he enlivens the earth after its death and 
disperses every animal throughout it, and 
in the direction of the winds and of the 
subservient clouds between heaven and 
earth, there are signs (ayat) for people who 
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have intelligence” (Q 2:164; cf. 6:96-7; 
4533-53 See ANIMAL LIFE} AGRICULTURE AND 
VEGETATION; AIR AND WIND). 

Significantly, the term used for the signs 
(q.v.) of the natural realm, @pdt, is the same 
Arabic word used to denote the individual 
verses (q.v.) of Islam’s special revelation, 
the Qur'an. Thus nature, properly viewed, 
becomes a revealed book (q.v.) very much 
like the Qur'an is itself composed of indi- 
vidual signs or miracles (q.v.). (The iden- 
tification of miracles as signs pointing to 
the divine recalls the equivalent usage of 
Greek semeia in the Gospel of John.) “Truly, 
in the creation of the heavens and the 
earth and the variation of night and day 
there are signs (ayat) for those of under- 
standing, those who remember God stand- 
ing, sitting, and lying on their sides, and 
who contemplate the creation of the 
heavens and the earth: ‘Our Lord, you did 
not create this for nothing!” (Q 3:190-1; see 
PRAYER). “Have they not looked at the sky 
above them,” the Qur’an asks of the unbe- 
lievers, “how we have built it and adorned 
it without rifts? And the earth, how we 
spread it out and cast into it firmly-rooted 
mountains and scattered throughout it 
every delightful pair, as a sight and a re- 
minder for every repentant worshiper?” 

(Q 50:6-8; cf. Q 67:2-5). Such passages im- 
ply that the ultimate condemnation of the 
pagan polytheists will be just even if they 
never heard the message of the Qur’an it- 
self because they had before them the book 
of nature and its clear testimony to the ex- 
istence, beneficence and oneness of God. 


The moral implications of God as sovereign and 

creator 
Humanity has been divinely appointed to 
be God’s vice-regent (see CALIPH) upon the 
earth (Q 2:30; the Qur’an knows the story 
of the origin of the devil (q.v.), as when 
Iblis (q.v.) failed to prostrate himself before 
the newly created Adam. See Q 2:30-4; 
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7111-22; 15:26-35; 17:61-2; 18:51; 20:120; 
38:75-86; see DISOBEDIENCE; BOWING AND 
PROSTRATION; ADAM AND EVE). In this re- 
spect, qur’anic natural theology has ethical 
as well as purely theological implications 
(see ETHICS IN THE QUR’AN). The universe 
has been organized into a cosmos rather 
than a chaos and humanity is accordingly 
warned to introduce no human disorder 
into the divinely ordained arrangement of 
the physical world: “Do not sow corruption 
(la tufsidu) in the earth after its ordering 
(ba‘da islahiha)” (Q 7:56; see CORRUPTION). 
Moreover, humankind is admonished to 
read the signs (q.v.) of nature correctly: 
“Among his signs (@ydat) are night and day, 
the sun and the moon. Do not bow before 
sun and moon, but bow before God, who 
created them” (Q 41:37; cf. 6:75-9; see IDOLS 
AND IMAGES; IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). 
The symbols were not created for their 
own sake but are intended to point beyond 
themselves. 

As the creator of all things God is obvi- 
ously also the creator of humankind (Q 4:1; 
6:2). In the intimate relationship between 
creator and creature he knows everything 
about human motivations, thoughts and 
acts; he is closer to each person than that 
individual’s own jugular vein (Q 50:16; see 
ARTERY AND VEIN) and is therefore uniquely 
equipped both to understand and to judge. 


God as absolutely free agent 
The assertion that the creation of the 
heavens and earth was in some sense a 
greater achievement than the creation of 
man (Q 40:57; 79:27-30) does not imply that 
it was a more difficult act. For the Qur’an 
stresses God’s utter freedom in creation 
and the sublime effortlessness with which 
he acts (Q 421333 5:17; 14:19-203 35:16-7; 
42:49; 46:33; 50:38). The most dramatic 
quranic assertion of divine creative power 
is the repeated declaration that God has 
merely to say, ““Be!’ And it is” (kun fa-yakin, 
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at Q 3:47, 59; 6:73; 16:40; 19:35; 36:82; 
40:68; 54:49-50). An uncritical reading 
might gloss such passages as promising 
material for the construction of a theory 
of creation from nothingness (creatio ex 
nthilo). Indeed, verses containing this 
phrase or a variant thereof are commonly 
used to support such a concept. Usage of 
qur anic evidence alone, however, does not 


support the theory. 


Origins of the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo 
Although it is popularly regarded as a 
teaching of their canonical scriptures, the 
notion of creation from absolute nothing- 
ness appears to have developed relatively 
late in the history of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. The biblical terms that are gene- 
rally rendered in English as “create” have 
their origins in the Hebrew terminology 
for handicrafts and the plastic arts. They 
primarily refer to mechanical actions such 
as cutting out or paring leather, molding 
something into shape or fabricating some- 
thing, rather than to metaphysical orig- 
ination (for which early Semitic thought 
almost certainly lacked the conceptual 
apparatus; metaphorical usage was a later 
development). Throughout the Hebrew 
Bible, the image recurs of God as a crafts- 
man, a potter shaping a vessel from clay 
(q.v.) or a weaver at his loom (Isaiah 29:16; 
40:22; 45:93 51:13, 15-6; Psalms 74:13-7; 
89:11; 90:2; Romans 9:20-3). Although it is 
very doubtful that a doctrine of creation 
from utter nothingness is to be found in 
either the Hebrew Bible or the Greek New 
Testament, by the early part of the third 
century of the common era creatio ex nihilo 
had become a fundamental doctrine of 
orthodox Christianity. Its near-universal 


adoption by Jews may have come still later. 


Does the Qur'an teach creatio ex nihilo? 
In light of the widely-held misconceptions 
about the biblical attestation of creation 
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out of nothingness, it appears necessary to 
examine whether such a concept appears 
in the Qur'an. Traditional understandings 
to the contrary, it seems that it does not. In 
several of the passages where the phrase 
kun fa-yakiin occurs, creatio ex nihilo is ex- 
cluded by the context. In no passages is 
absolute nothingness a necessary pre- 
requisite for the effectiveness of God’s cre- 
ative act. The subject of Q 3:47, 3:59 and 
19:35 is the virginal conception of Jesus 
(q.v.), whom, Q 3:59 affirms, God first cre- 
ated from dust, and then said to him “Be!” 
and he was (kun fa-yakin). This points to a 
striking characteristic of these passages: 

Q 2:117 typifies them in its assertion that 
God “decrees a matter (amr)” and then 
“says to it (la-hu) ‘Be,’ and it is” (compare 
Q 3:47; 40:68). Q 16:40 and 36:81-2 actually 
speak of a thing (shay?) to which God says 
“Be!” and it is kun fa-yakin, (cf. Q 54:4.9-503 
cf. 19:35; 40:68). There seems to be an 
underlying and pre-existing substrate to 
which the divine imperative is addressed 
as Clearly is the case in the story of the 
Sabbath-breakers who are told “Be apes!” 
(kunit qiradatan, Q 2:65; 7:166; see CURSE). 
The command fun! would therefore seem 
to be rather more determinative or consti- 
tutive than productive of something out of 
utter nothingness. 

Indeed, a survey of the words used in the 
Quran in connection with creation and an 
examination of the ways in which they are 
used, reveals little or no reason to suppose 
that any of them involves a creation from 
nothing. The great Andalusian jurist and 
philosopher Ibn Rushd (Averroés, d. 595/ 
1198) appears to have been correct when 
he alleged that the theologians’ adherence 
to creation from nothing rests upon an 
allegorical interpretation of the Qur'an 
whose literal sense rather teaches a pre- 
existent matter which simply received the 
form given it in God’s creative act. “For,” 
as he observes, “it is not stated in scripture 
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that God was existing with absolutely noth- 
ing else: A text to this effect is nowhere to 
be found” (Averroés, On the harmony, 56-7; 
see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). 

The most common relevant qur’anic ter- 
minolgy for creation involves the Arabic 
root kh-I-q. Its original meaning seems to 
have been associated, much like the 
creation-related vocabulary of the Hebrew 
Bible, with such things as working leather. 
The Quran states that God created the 
heavens and the earth in six days (Q 7:545 
10:33 11:73 25:59; 32:43 50:38; 57:4) and that 
humankind is also among his creations (as 
at Q 2:21; 6:94; 7:11; 26:184; 37:96; 41:21; cf. 
5:18; 50:163 51:565 55:33 56:57). An exam- 
ination of the occurrences of the verb vir- 
tually rules out creatio ex nihilo: Thus Iblis 
in particular (Q 7:12; 38:76) and the jinn 
(q.v.) in general (Q 15:27; 55:15) are cre- 
ated of fire (nar). The human, on the other 
hand, is said to have been created from 
dust (turab, Q 30:20; this is specifically 
stated of Adam and Jesus [q.v.] at Q 3:59), 
from the earth (ard, Q 20:55; see EARTH), 
from clay (tin, Q 6:23 7:12; 32:7; 38:71, 76; cf. 
17:61), from sounding clay drawn from al- 
tered mud (salsal min ham@ masniin, Q 15:26, 
28, 33), from an extraction of clay (sulalat 
min tin, Q 23:12), from sticky clay (ttn lazib, 
Q 37:11) and from sounding clay like 
earthenware (salsal ka-l-fakhkhar, Q 55:14). 
God created man with his hands (khalaqtu 
bi-yadayya, Q 38:75-6) — recalling Jesus’ 
“creation” of a bird from clay by the leave 
of God (Q 3:49; 5:110). See CLAY. 

It is not only in the miraculous origina- 
tion of Adam and Eve that the divine role 
of the creator is to be recognized. For, as 
noted above, God is actively involved in 
the ongoing order of the universe. Thus he 
is also the creator of men and women as 
manifested in the ordinary processes of 
human reproduction (Q 7:189; 16:4; 19:9; 
23:78-9; 30:545 35:11; 36:35; 39:6; 49:13; 
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53:32, 453 67:23-4; 74:11-2; 76:2, 28; 82:6-8; 
90:45 92:3; 95:4-5) and in the natural suc- 
cession of human generations (Q 2:21; 
39:6). “He it is who forms you in the 
wombs as he pleases,” says the Quran. 
“There is no god but he” (Q 3:6). God’s 
creative power is also at work in the every- 
day events of animal reproduction 

(Q 24:44-5; 36:36) and the propagation of 
plants (Q 6:95, 99; 13:4). The Quran 
names yet other materials, besides clay and 
water, out of which the human body is 
created — materials which cannot have 
been involved in the origination of Adam 
and Eve (q.v.). It is produced from a single 
soul (nafs, Q 4:1; 7:189; 39:6) or from a male 
and a female (Q 49:13). It is created from a 
kind of water (Q 25:54, 77:20-2, 86:5-7) as 
were all animals (Q 24:45) — though this 
water is not to be confused with the pri- 
mordial water from which Adam was 
taken. For the human body is created from 
a drop of sperm (nutfa, Q 16:4; 36:77; 76:2; 
80:18-9; cf. Q 53:45-6; 86:5-7), “from an ex- 
tract of contemptible fluid” (Q 32:8-9; cf. 
Q 77:20-2; 86:5-7). “We have created them, 
they know of what” (Q 70:39; this is remi- 
niscent of the mishnaic injunction [Aboth 
3:1] to “know whence thou art come.” 
The Mishna’s answer to this question, 
obviously designed to promote humility 

in humankind, is from a “putrid drop” 
[tippah serukhah]). Yet the human body is 
also created from a blood clot (‘alaq, 

Q 96:2). 

How are we to reconcile these varied and 
seemingly contradictory statements? It 
would seem that there is really no contra- 
diction, for the Qur’an affirms that human 
beings are created in stages (alwar, Q 71:14), 
obviously referring to the process of fetal 
development from conception through ges- 
tation to birth, a process which at every 
phase it ascribes to the creative agency of 
God. “He creates you in the wombs of 


your mothers, creation after creation in a 
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three-fold gloom” (khalgan min ba‘di khalqin, 
Q 39:6). The physical human body is made 
first from dust, then of a “drop,” then of 
clotted blood, then of a morsel of partially 
formed flesh which turns into bones and 
covering skin and, finally, it becomes a 
man (raul, Q 18:37; cf. 22:5; 23:12-4; 40:67; 
75:37-9). In every case, the “creation” de- 
scribed occurs from pre-existing materials. 
See also BIRTH; BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION 
AND STAGES OF LIFE; BLOOD AND BLOOD 
CLOT. 

Only two passages in the Qur’an would 
seem to be susceptible to an interpretation 
indicative of creatio ex nihilo. Both occur in 
Q 19, “Mary” (Strat Maryam). When Ze- 
chariah (q.v.), a believer, expresses some 
doubt that he and Elizabeth should have a 
child at their advanced ages, the Lord (q.v.) 
replies, “That is easy for me, since I created 
you before, when you were not anything” 
(wa-lam taku shay’, Q 19:9). Later it is the un- 
believers who express doubt when they 
question the possibility of bodily resurrec- 
tion: “Man says, ‘When I have died, shall I 
then be brought forth living?’ Does man 
not remember that we created him before, 
when he was not anything?” (wa-lam_yaku 
Shay’, Q 19:66-7). But if these two passages 
teach creatio ex nihilo, they are the only qur- 
*anic passages that do so, which in turn 
suggests that they in fact do not propound 
such a concept. See also MARY. 

There is no obligation, of course, to as- 
sume that the Quran is a monolithic, to- 
tally consistent text, on this or any other 
matter. There is no a priort reason, how- 
ever, to take the opposite position, i.e. to 
assume that the Qur'an is inconsistent and 
self-contradictory. The situation must be 
evaluated on a case by case basis and, as 
will be clear, there is no compelling evi- 
dence contained within these two passages 
to imply that the Qur'an contradicts itself 
on the issue of creatio ex nihilo. In the ab- 
sence of such compelling evidence, it is 
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reasonable to take this scripture as being 
internally consistent. 

We know from Aristotle that the Platon- 
ists called preexistent matter “the non- 
existent” (to mé on, Aristotle, Physics 1.9.192a 
6-7). More to the point, however, the early 
fourth century Syrian monastic writer 
Aphraates uses a similar argument to 
make precisely the same point as does the 
latter of the two passages in Q 19 — and 
Aphraates clearly does not intend to argue 
for creatio ex nihilo: “About this resurrection 
of the dead I shall instruct you, most dear 
one, to the best of my ability. God in the 
beginning created man; he molded him 
from dust and he raised him up. If, then, 
when man did not exist, he made him 
from nothing, how much easier is it for 
him now to raise him up like a seed sown 
in the earth” (cited by I: O’Shaughnessy, 
Creation from nothing, 278). What is in- 
volved here is creation not from absolute 
but from relative non-existence, from a 
condition when the human body did not 
exist as such but existed only potentially as 
dust or clay. It is God’s ability to give life to 
inanimate matter both at birth and at the 
resurrection (q.v.) which is the ultimate 
proof of his power. Creatio ex nihilo is not 
the point at issue. 

If khalaqa is associated with pre-existing 
material, the same is true of other words 
used qur’anically in connection with God’s 
creative activity. The root j-“ for example, 
is used to describe God’s creation of earth 
and sky (Q 40:64), of the constellations or 
zodiacal signs (Q 25:61), of darkness and 
light (i.e. night and day: Q 6:1; 10:67; 
40:61), of the sun and the moon (Q 6:96). 
Indeed, it is very often used in precisely the 
same sense as khalaga — as, for instance, 
when the Qur'an states that every living 
thing, including particularly the posterity 
of Adam, has been made from a kind of 
water (Q 21:30; 32:8; see also Q 23:12-4, in 
which, when it is taken with other similar 
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passages, ja‘ala is synonymous with khalaqa). 


It is also used to refer to God’s changing 
Sabbath-breakers into apes (Q 5:60), the 
transformation of what is on the earth into 
barren sterility (Q 18:8), the laying out of 
gardens (Q 36:34), the production of fire 
from a green tree (Q 36:80) and the divine 
dispensation of ships (q.v.) and of cattle for 
human usage (Q 43:12). It is a form of this 
root which is used when the Children of 
Israel (q.v.) demand of Moses (q.v.) that he 
“make” them a god like the gods of the 
idolaters (Q 7:138) — where presumably 
what is meant is the fashioning of a mate- 
rial idol (see CALF OF GOLD). Likewise it 1s 
the verb used by Pharaoh (q.v.) when he 
orders Haman (q.v.) and his servants to 
build him a tower out of fired clay bricks 
so that he may climb up to the god of 
Moses (Q 28:38). 

Other verbs used in the Qur’an seem to 
imply a similar pre-existent material, an 
Urstoff, out of which the universe was 
made. At the very least, there is nothing 
in them which would necessitate reading 
the Qur'an as advocating creatio ex nihilo. 
Heaven, for example, of which it is repeat- 
edly stated that God is the creator (using 
the root kh-l-q as at Q 65:12; 67:3; 71:15 and 
throughout the Quran), is said to have 
been “built” as an “edifice” (both the noun 
and the verb are formed from the Arabic 
root letters b-n-y, Q 2:22; 40:64; 50:6; 51:473 
78:12; 79:27; 91:5). In another version of 
Pharaoh’s order to Haman to build him a 
tower, b-n-y is used as a synonym of ja‘ala 
(Q 40:36). 

In the case of bada‘a, too — which is used 
as a synonym of khalaga at Q 7:29 — there 
is no reason to infer, from the text as it 
stands, a creation out of nothing. In the 
passages relevant to the present concern, 
the root b-d-’ invariably serves as an incep- 
tive helping verb, with the actual content 
relating to the creation being supplied by 
another root. (See, for example, Q 10:4, 34; 
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21:104; 27:645 29:19-203 30:11, 27; 32:73 
85:13 [by implication].) 

The Arabic root b-d-‘(whose third radical 
differs from the root just discussed) occurs 
only four times in the Qur'an. In two of 
the four occurrences of the root, God is 
simply declared to be the “creator of the 
heavens and the earth.” Neither requires 
an understanding of creatio ex nihilo. In 
their third qur’anic occurrence, the radi- 
cals appear in the eighth verbal form and 
are used to describe the allegedly unau- 
thorized “invention” of monasticism by 
Christians (Q 57:27; see MONASTICISM AND 
MONKS; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). 

The fourth occurrence is in the form of 
the noun, innovation (bid5 Q 46:9). Admit- 
tedly, the latter two cases might be inter- 
preted to support the concept of creatio ex 
nthilo, but there is nothing in the context 
to suggest that they should be so taken. 

The Arabic root b-r-’, cognate with the 
Hebrew verb of creation occurring at Gen- 
esis 1:1, is to be found almost solely (in the 
contexts which concern the present discus- 
sion) in the neutral meanings of “creator” 
(Q 22545 59:24) or “creature” (Q 98:6-7), 
where nothing is specified about the mode 
of creation. The one exception to this is 
Q 57:22, which speaks of misfortunes as 
foreordained before God brings them 
about. It is evident, however, that misfor- 
tunes in this life, whether earthquakes or 
diseases or war (q.v.), are “brought about” 
out of pre-existing matter or circumstan- 
ces. Thus, again, nothing in the qur’anic 
use of bara‘a compels an assumption of cre- 
atto ex nihilo and, indeed, what evidence the 
book does furnish would seem to militate 
against such an assumption. 

Much the same can be said of the root 
n-sh-’ which, in its qur’anic manifestation, 
essentially means “to cause something to 
grow.” God produces gardens, for example 
(Q 6:141; 23:19), and he makes trees grow 
(Q 56:72). He also causes clouds to swell up, 
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heavy with rain (yunshi’u al-sahab al-thiqal, 
Q 13:12). Significantly, the root occasionally 
seems to be used as a synonym for khalaqa 
as at Q 36:77-9 and 29:19-20. God created 
humankind from a single soul (Q 6:98) or 
from the earth (Q 11:61; 53:32). Verbs de- 
rived from this root are also used to de- 
scribe the raising up of a new human 
generation (Q 6:6, 133; 21:11; 23:31, 42; 
28:45), the birth of a child (Q 23:14) and 
the development of sensory apparatus 

(Q 23:78). In none of these instances does 
a concept of creatio ex nthilo appear to play 


a role. 


Protology and eschatology 
A further clue to the qur’anic doctrine of 
creation occurs in certain polemical pas- 
sages (see POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL LAN- 
GUAGE) which might seem at first only 
marginally relevant. In accordance with 
the ancient notion of history as cyclical, 
almost every element of the traditional 
creation myths was taken up again in 
Judaeo-Christian apocalypticism, which 
taught that God would renew the world in 
a new creation or palingenesia. Not surpris- 
ingly, the same doctrine is abundantly at- 
tested in the Qur'an where protology fore- 
tells eschatology (q.v.) and God’s initial 
creation is a sign pointing forward to the 
resurrection at the end of time (see APOc- 
ALYPSE) as well as a demonstration of 
God’s power actually to do it (Q 6:95; 7:29, 
573 10:55-6; 13:5; 16:70; 17:49-51, 98-9; 
19:66-7; 20:55; 21:1045 22:5; 27:645 29:19-20, 
1203 30:11, 27; 31:28; 32:10; 36:76-8; 4.6:33; 
50:2-11, 153 53:45-6; 75:37-40; 86:5-8; cf. 
J. Bouman, Gott und Mensch, 252). God cre- 
ates once and then he repeats the process 
to bring men before his tribunal at the day 
of judgment (Q 10:4; 30:11; 32:10; 46:33-4; 
see LAST JUDGMENT). Men will be “created” 
again when they are but bones and dust 
(Q 13:53 17:49-51, 98-9; 32:10; 34:7; 36:77-82; 
see DEATH AND THE DEAD). “Were we 
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wearied in the first creation,” God asks, 
“that they should be in confusion about a 
new creation?” (Q 50:15). “Do they not see 
that God, who created the heavens and 
the earth and was not wearied in their 
creation, is able to give life to the dead?” 
(Q 46:33). 

The nature of resurrection (q.v.) as a 
revivification of once animate, now inani- 
mate, matter and the pointed comparisons 
to the initial creation (emphatically so at 
Q 22:5-6; 36:77-82; 75:37-4.0; 86:5-8) are 
significant in many ways. They sustain the 
view that the qur’anic concept of creation 
was most likely conceived as the determi- 
nation of pre-existent matter. They are 
also strikingly reminiscent of the argument 
advanced in a formative Jewish context at 
2 Maccabees 7 — one of the most import- 
ant documents for the study of the devel- 
opment of thinking in the Abrahamic tra- 
ditions on the nature of creation (see also 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN). “When we are 
dust,” exclaim Muhammad’s Meccan crit- 
ics, “shall we indeed be in a new creation?” 
(Q 13:53 cf. 32:10; 34:7; see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD). “They say, ‘When we are 
bones and fragments, shall we really be 
raised up again as a new creation?’” To 
this, Muhammad is instructed to reply 
““Be stones, or iron, or some creation yet 
more monstrous in your minds!’ ‘Then 
they will say, “Who will bring us back?’ 
Say: ‘He who originated you the first 
time’” (Q 17:49-51). “Have they not seen 
that God, who created the heavens and the 
earth, is capable of creating the likes of 
them?” (Q 17:99; cf. 17:98). 

Thus, while the Qur’an forcefully asserts 
God’s role as peerless creator of the uni- 
verse and summons humanity to serve and 
to worship him on that account, it does not 
appear that a theory of creatio ex nihilo can 
be constructed on the basis of qur’anic 
material alone. Rather, it is only with the 
development of the Islamic sciences, such 
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as hadith (reports of the sayings and the 
deeds of Muhammad and his early fol- 
lowers), qur’anic commentary (tafsir), the- 
ology (%m al-kalam), and philosophy ({fal- 
safa) that one finds extensive discussion 
about the divine act of creation from abso- 
lute nothingness (cf. R. Arnaldez, Khalk, 
esp. sec. HI-VI; van Ess, re, iv, 445-77 and 
“Schopfung” in Index). 


Daniel Carl Peterson 
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Creeds 


Concise and authoritative formulae that 
provide a summation of the essentials of 
faith (q.v.). Professions of faith or creeds 
(‘aga id, sing. ‘agida) were formulated by in- 
dividual scholars and by groups of schol- 
ars, yet there exists no standard or uni- 
versally accepted Muslim creed. Rather, 
there are a variety of Islamic creeds, which 
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vary substantially in length, contents and 
arrangement. 

Although the Quran does not proclaim 
any formal creed or compendium of faith, 
it does contain elements that form the basis 
for most creeds. First among these is the 
nature of God (see GoD AND HIS ATTRI- 
BUTES), particularly his unity and unicity 
(e.g. Q 2:255; 27:26; 28:70, 112), although 
other attributes are sometimes included. 
The following are often singled out for 
special consideration: power (e.g, Q 2:20, 
106, 109 etc.; see POWER AND IMPOTENCE), 
knowledge (e.g. Q 4:11, 17, 24 etc.; see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING), will (e.g, 

Q 3:40; 14:27; 22:18 etc.), life, including 
hearing (e.g. Q 2:181, 224; 3:34) and sight 
(e.g. Q 2:96, 110; 3:15; 4:58, 134), speech 

(Q 2:253; 4:164) and visibility (Q 75:22-3). 
Other themes include the prophetic mis- 
sion of Muhammad and earlier messen- 
gers (e.g. Q 4:1363 7:158; 8:1; 48:29; see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; MESSENGER) 
and eschatological matters, namely the 

day of resurrection (yawm al-qiyama, e.g. 

Q 6:36; 50:41-2; 58:6, 18) following the an- 
nihilation of all creatures (e.g. Q 28:88) and 
preceding the last day or the day of judg- 
ment ( yawm al-din, e.g. Q 37:20; 70:26; see 
ESCHATOLOGY; APOCALYPSE; LAST JUDG- 
MENT; RESURRECTION). In some passages, 
the Qur’an explicitly puts forth a credal 
prototype, such as that found at Q 4:136: 
“O believers, believe in God and his mes- 
senger, and the scripture (see Book) he has 
revealed to his messenger, and the scripture 
he revealed before. But he who believes not 
in God and his angels (see ANGEL) and his 
scriptures and his messengers and the last 
day, has wandered far away” (cf. Q 2:136, 
285; 3:84; 57:7; See BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
ASTRAY; SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN). 

The qur’anic data constituting the neces- 
sary beliefs that determine the content of 
the Muslim faith were further supple- 


mented by data from the sunna (q.v.). 
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Moreover, as a result of the controversies 
that developed during the earliest period 
of Islam and gave rise to the schisms 
within the Islamic community and various 
politico-religious traditions, other issues 
became relevant for consideration in any 
formulation of a credal proclamation of 
the tenets of the faith. These included the 
validity of the imamate (see IMAm), the 
nature of faith (aman), the conditions for 
salvation (q.v.), the question of God’s pre- 
determination of events and human re- 
sponsibility for their actions (see FREEDOM 
AND PREDESTINATION) as well as the issue of 
the createdness versus the uncreatedness 
of the Qur’an (see CREATEDNESS OF THE 
QuR’An). These issues, together with the 
conceptual elaboration of the qur’anic 
data, were dealt with differently by various 
Muslim groups. Thus, professions of faith 
served not only to represent the faith of the 
community but were also meant to refute 
allegedly heterodox doctrines. 

Although there are extant creeds from 
the second Islamic century (such as those 
of al-Awzai, d. 157/774 and Sufyan al- 
Thawri, d. 161/778; cf. Lalaka’, Sharh, 

i/ii, 170-5), most of the earliest creeds were 
formulated within the traditional, anti- 
rationalist camp, the adherents of which 
were hostile to speculative theology (kalam) 
and to esoteric interpretation by Sifism 
(see SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN). Instead, they 
relied exclusively on the Qur'an and the 
sunna in its apparent form. Professions of 
faith thus became a way for the adherents 
of orthodoxy to express their doctrine and 
to distance themselves from divergent 
groups. This applies in particular to the 
main representatives of orthodoxy, the 
Hanbalis. Six creeds are attributed to the 
school’s founder, Ahmad b. Hanbal 

(d. 241/855; see Ibn Abi Yala, Tabaqdit, i, 
24-36, 130-1, 241-6, 294-5, 311-3, 341-5; par- 
tial trans. in W.M. Watt, Creeds, 30-40; 
Lalaka’, Sharh, 1/ii, 175-85, which contains 
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a version of Ibn Hanbal’s creed (i‘tigad) as 
transmitted by his son, ‘Abdallah, another 
rendition of which is found in J. Schacht, 
Der Islam, 36-7; cf. L. Massignon, Recueil, 
213-4). Similar creeds are attributed to the 
disciples of Ibn Hanbal, notably his son 
‘Abdallah b. Ahmad (d. 290/903) whose 
Kitab al-Sunna (ed. A. b. Basyiini Zaghlil, 
Beirut 1994”) 1s one of the oldest extant 
Hanbali creeds, and Muhammad b. Idris 
Abit Hatim al-Razi (d. 277/8g0-1; see Ibn 
Abt Ya‘la, Tabaqat, i, 284-6). Another early 
creed is that of the famous compiler of the 
prophetic tradition, Muhammad b. Isma‘l 
al-Bukhari (d. 256/870; cf. Lalaka’t, Sharh, 
i/il, 193-7). 

In the early Hanbali creeds the import- 
ance of polemics often eclipses the enu- 
meration of even the most central articles 
of faith, which are often missing, More- 
over, these creeds frequently lack a logical 
arrangement. Among the Hanbalis of the 
second half of the third/ninth century, 
mention should be made of Abit Bakr al- 
Khallal (d. 311/922) who collected and 
classified in his Aztab al-famis, partly extant 
in manuscript, the responsa of Ibn Hanbal 
on questions of law and dogmatics (cf. 

H. Laoust, al-Khallal); and Abt Bakr al- 
Syistani (d. 316/928) who wrote, among 
other works, a short profession of faith in 
verse (see Ibn Abt Ya‘la, Tabaqdl, ii, 53-4). 
One of the most significant Hanbali creeds 
of this period was composed by the mili- 
tant traditionalist Abi Muhammad al- 
Barbahart (d. 329/941) entitled Aztab al- 
Sunna (see Ibn Abt Yala, Tabagal, ii, 18-44; 
H. Laoust, Les premiéres professions de 
foi, 22-5; C. Gilliot, Textes, in wzp£o 24). It 
is, above all, a polemic work denouncing 
the proliferation of blameworthy innova- 
tions (bid‘a), condemning pernicious de- 
viations resulting from a personal and 
arbitrary use of reason in the domain of 
religious beliefs and enjoining a return to 
the precepts of the “old religion” (din ‘atiq) 
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of the first three caliphs. In his treatment 
of doctrinal issues such as the divine attri- 
butes and theodicy, al-Barbahari repro- 
duces data drawn from the Qur’an and the 
sunna. His creed proved particularly influ- 
ential for Ibn Batta al-‘Ukbari (d. 387/997), 
who composed, among other works, two 
professions of faith belonging to the great 
tradition of Hanbali polemics: the shorter 
version, al-Ibana al-saghira (cf. H. Laoust, 
Profession d’Ibn Batta) and the longer ver- 
sion, al-Ibana al-kubra, both of which have 
been published (cf. J. van Ess, Notizen, 
130f.). Ibn Batta’s creeds apparently influ- 
enced the various edicts issued between 
408/1017 and 409/1018 by the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Qadir (r. 381-422/991-1031), who 
wanted to make Hanbalism the official 
credo of the state. These edicts came to be 
known as the Qadiri Creed (al-i ‘tigad al- 
gadiri, cf. G. Makdisi, Ibn ‘Aqil, 8f.). How- 
ever, despite its hostile attitude towards 
dogmatic theology, Hanbalism was not 
immune to its influence. 

In contrast to former Hanbali creeds, the 
dogmatic treatise of Abi Yala b. al-Farra’ 
(d. 458/1066), Aitab al-Mu ‘tamad, is organ- 
ized after contemporary treatises on kalam. 
Towards the end of the sixth/twelfth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the seventh/ 
thirteenth century, Muwaffaq al-Din b. 
Qudama (d. 620/1223) composed a short 
creed in traditional Hanbali fashion, Lum at 
al-i‘tgad (Brockelmann, GAL, i, 398; G. 
Anawati, Textes, in MZDEO 1, no. 22). Ah- 
mad b. Hamdan b. Shabib al-Harrant 
(d. 695/1295) was also active in the sev- 
enth/thirteenth century. His creed, Nihayat 
al-mustad%n fi usul al-din, mentions the indi- 
vidual views of numerous former Hanbalt 
doctors (cf. J. van Ess, Notizen, 127-8). A 
century later, the neo-Hanbali Ibn Tay- 
miyya (d. 728/1328) wrote a number of 
creeds, among them the ‘Agqida al-wasitiyya 
(cf. H. Laoust, La profession de foi d’Ibn Tay- 
miyya) and the Agida al-tadmuriyya (cf. Wein, 
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Die islamische Glaubenslehre). His student Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350-51) 

wrote a profession of faith in verse, the 
Niuniyya (published as al-Kafiyya al-shafiyya fi 
l-intisar lil-firqa l-najiyya, Cairo 1901, 19207; 
cf. Brockelmann, GAL, S 11, 128 no. 47), di- 
rected principally against the Jahmiyya 
and the Ittihadiyya. Much use of the work 
of Ibn Taymiyya was made by Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1206/1791) 
whose most significant writing, apart from 
several professions of faith, was his Aitab 
al-Tawhid (found in his Majmu ‘at al-tawhid, 
Cairo n.d., 21st treatise, 156-232; cf. H. 
Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines sociales, 

514-24 and 615-24 for Laoust’s French 
translation of this ‘agida and another 
Wahhabi creed). 

To a lesser extent, the other legal schools 
have also developed creeds often attributed 
to their founders, although the authenticity 
of these attributions is not clear. Of Abi 
Hanifa’s (d. 150/767) own theological 
tracts, only two epistles addressed to a cer- 
tain ‘Uthman al-Batti are extant (Risalat Abi 
Hanifa ila Uthman al-Battt, in Abt: Hanifa, 
al-Alim wa-l-muta‘allim, ed. M. Zahid al- 
Kawthari, Cairo 1949, 34-8). By contrast, 
al-‘Alim wa-l-muta‘allim and al-Figh al-absat, 
usually attributed to Abi Hanifa, were 
composed by two of his students, Abii 
Muaqatil al-Samarqandi (d. 208/823) and 
Abt Mut? al-Balkhi (d. 199/814) respec- 
tively (cf. U. Rudolph, al-Maturidi, 30-78). 
Al-Balkhi’s work is a collection of theologi- 
cal statements with commentary by Abi 
Hanifa. One of the most prominent 
Hanafi creeds was composed towards the 
end of the third/ninth century by Abia 
1-Qasim Ishaq b. Muhammad al-Hakim al- 
Samarqandi (d. 342/953), Radd ‘ala ashab al- 
ahwa@ al-musamma Kitab al-Sawad al-a‘zam 
‘ala madhhab al-imam al-a‘zam Abi Hanifa 
(Refutation of those holding heretical views enti- 
tled the Book of the vast majority of people who 

Jollow the teaching of the worthy Imam Abi 
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Hanifa), which became known under the ti- 
tle al-Sawad al-a‘zam. his creed, which al- 
Hakim al-Samarqandt had been commis- 
sioned to write, won the formal approval 
of the Samanid ruler (amir) Isma‘l b. 
Ahmad (r. 279-95/892-907) and all the 
Hanafi doctors of ‘Transoxania. The tract, 
translated into Persian and Turkish, served 
as the official creed under the Samanids 
and remained popular long after the fall of 
the dynasty (cf. U. Rudolph, al-Maturidi, 
106-31 for a summary of the tract; he 

gives a list of editions and translations on 
p- 374). Che Hanafi jurist Abi 1-Layth al- 
Samarqandz (d. 373/983) composed a short 
catechism, ‘Agidat al-usul, which became 
highly popular among Indonesian and 
Malayan Muslims (cf. Juynboll, Samar- 
kandi’s catechismus) and a manual of basic 
religious knowledge entitled Bustan al- 
afin. In addition to these works, a com- 
mentary on the above-mentioned al-Figh 
al-absat entitled Sharh al-figh al-akbar has 
been attributed to al-Samarqandi (H. 
Daiber, Islamic concept of belief). However, 
this attribution is disputed (cf. U. Rudolph, 
al-Maturidi, 361-5). 

Of the various professions of faith attrib- 
uted to al-ShafiiT (d. 204/820) some (al-Figh 
al-akbar fi l-tawhid and Wastyyat al-Shafi T) 
may give the impression that his theologi- 
cal thinking prefigured either Ash‘arism 
or, depending on who makes the claim, 
Hanbalism (Ibn Abt Ya‘la, Tabaqdt, i, 
283-4). However, these attributions are 
doubtful. For instance, later Shafi Ash‘a- 
ris like Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209) 
or al-Subki (d. 771/1370) describe al-Shafit 
as having favored the exercise of specula- 
tive theology (%m al-kalam), whereas ac- 
cording to traditionalist Shafits, he is de- 
scribed as having been hostile to this 
discipline. Modern scholars usually con- 
sider both views to be retrospective projec- 
tion (cf, Laoust, SafiT and Makdisi, Juridi- 
cal Theology). 
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A profession of faith was also formulated 
by the historian and commentator on the 
Qur'an, al-Tabarti (d. 310/923), who was 
the founder of a school of law which did 
not survive. Though his creed bears a 
strong resemblance to the traditional 
creeds of his time, al-T'abari deviates to 
some extent from the orthodox doctrine 
regarding the question of the imamate and 
that of the divine attributes. This was pre- 
sumably the reason for the strong Hanbali 
opposition he encountered (for the creed of 
al-Tabart, cf. Gilliot, El, 60; Lalaka’t, 
Sharh, 1/11, 206-9; D. Sourdel, Une profes- 
sion; for creeds before al-T'abari, cf. Gilliot, 
Elt, 208-10). 

Although creeds were natural expressions 
of dogma for the orthodox, they are fre- 
quently encountered within other Muslim 
theological traditions. As the Maturidiyya 
generally lagged behind the other kalam 
schools in methodological sophistication 
and systematization, professions of faith 
played a far more important role in ex- 
pounding and elaborating the doctrine of 
al-Maturidt (d. 333/944) than they did in 
the refinement of Ash‘ari doctrines. Most 
significant for the dissemination of Matu- 
ridi dogma was a creed by Abii Hafs 
‘Umar b. Muhammad al-Nasafi (d. 537/ 
1142; for al-‘Aqa‘d al-nasaftyya, see the sec- 
ond creed in W. Cureton, Pillar; D. Mac- 
donald, Development, 308-15; J. Schacht, Der 
Islam, 81-7, no. 19; for Abt: Hafs, see A. 
Wensinck, al-Nasafi, no. III). It was fre- 
quently versified and many commentaries 
and glosses were written on it, the best 
known by Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani (d. 792/ 
1390; cf. C. Gilliot, Textes, in wzpEo 109, 
no. 49; the English translation of al- 
Taftazani’s commentary is E. Elder, A com- 
mentary on the creed of Islam, NY 1950; the 
best edition is that of Claude Salamé, 
Damascus 1974). ‘Alt b. ‘Uthman al-Ushi 
(fl. 569/1173) composed another popular 
creed in verse, known as al-Lamiyya fi 
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l-tawhid or Bad’ al-amali (cf. Brockelmann, 
GAL, 1, 429; 5 1, 764). Numerous commen- 
taries were written on it, some of them in 
Persian and Turkish. The most popular 
was Daw al-amali of ‘Ali al-Qart (d. 1014/ 
1605; cf. Brockelmann, Gaz, S 1, 764, com- 
mentary no. 6). Other popular Maturidt 
creeds were composed by Nir al-Din al- 
Sabini al-Bukharti (d. 580/1184) entitled 
Kitab al-Bidaya min al-kifaya fi |-hidaya (ed. 

F. Khulayf, Cairo 1969, 180 p.) and by Aba 
1-Barakat al-Nasafi (d. 710/1310; cf. W. 
Heffening, al-Nasafi, no. IV) entitled 
‘Umdat al-‘aqida li-ahl al-sunna (ed. W. Cure- 
ton, Pillar). On this latter creed, in support 
of the creed of Abi Hafs al-Nasaft (supra), 
Abi |-Barakat wrote a commentary enti- 
tled Aitab al-I‘umad fi l-i‘tiqad. 

Creeds were also frequently composed by 
Ash‘ari scholars. Al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/936) 
himself wrote a short creed, two versions 
of which are extant, in his /bdna (9-13) and 
his Magqalat (290-7; trans. W.M. Watt, 
Creeds, 41-7; R. McCarthy, Theology, 235f.). 
Later adherents of his school also com- 
posed numerous professions of faith. In 
contrast to the specialized and elaborate 
dogmatic treatises on Ash‘ari doctrine, 
these creeds were written for a wider audi- 
ence with the purpose of attracting them 
to Ash‘arism. Examples are the Agida of 
al-Ustadh Abi Ishaq al-Isfarayini (d. 418/ 
1027; cf. R. Frank, al-Ustadh Aba Ishak); 
various creeds by Abi 1-Qasim al-Qushayrt 
(d. 465/1074) such as al-Fusil fi l-usil (for 
English translation, cf. R. Frank, Two short 
dogmatic works, [part 2] in wzDEO 16 
(1983), 59-94), the Luma‘ fi l-i ‘gad (for Eng- 
lish translation, cf. R. Frank, Two short 
dogmatic works, [part 1] in mzDEO 15 
(1982), 53-74) and al-Manzuma, an ‘agida in 
verse (ed. K. al-Samarra’, in Magallat al- 
mama‘ al-‘ilmi l- Traqi, 18 (1969), 284-6); al- 
Agqida al-nizamiyya of Abii 1-Ma‘ali al- 
Juwayni (d. 478/1085; cf. G. Anawati, 
Textes, in MIDEO 15, no. 13); a profession of 
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faith by Aba 1-Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 505/ 
1111; trans. W.M. Watt, Creeds, 73-9); al- 
‘Aga id al-‘adudiyya of ‘Adud al-Din al-Ijt 
(d. 756/1355; trans. W.M. Watt, Creeds, 
86-9) as well as a number of popular 
creeds by Muhammad b. Yasuf al-Sanist 
(d. 891/1486 or 895/1490; cf. W.M. Watt, 
Creeds, 90-7). 

Few if any creeds seem to have been for- 
mulated by the Mu'tazila (see MU‘TAZILIs). 
However, a number of summaries of 
Muttazilt doctrine meant to serve as pro- 
fessions of faith are extant. Examples are 
the Mukhtasar fi usul al-din (see Rasa, 1, 
161-254) and the Sharh al-usil al-khamsa by 
the Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025; cf. 
Gimaret, Les Usil), who was the head of 
the disciples of Abii Hashim ‘Abd al- 
Salam al-Jubba’ (d. 321/933), who are 
called in Arabic al-Bahshamuiyya (cf. 
Shahrastant, Livre des religions, 265-89). A 
further example is the Minha fi usil al-din 
of Mahmid b. ‘Umar al-Zamakhshari (d. 
538/1144; (trans. Schmidtke, A Mu tazilite 
creed), who was largely influenced by the 
views of the founder of the last innovative 
Muttazilt school, Aba 1-Husayn al-Basri 
(d. 436/1044). 

Countless professions of faith were com- 
posed by Imamis, not only by traditional- 
ists like Ibn Babawayh (d. 381/991; Risalat 
al-i‘ugadat, trans. A. Fyzee, Shi ‘tte Creed) 
but also by later ‘Twelver Shits who were 
predominantly influenced by Mu‘tazilism. 
Examples are the two popular creeds by 
the ‘Allama al-Hilli (d. 726/1325), the Bab 
al-hadt ‘ashar (trans. W.M. Watt, Creeds, 
98-105) and the Risala ft wath al-i‘tuqad ‘ala 
jami‘al-%bad, both of which received fre- 
quent and lengthy commentary; or the 
Risala tashtamilu ‘ala agalli ma yabu ‘ala l- 
mukallifin min al-‘%lm bi-usil al-din by Ibn 
Abi Jumhir al-Ahsa’t (d. after g04/1499; 
for further Imami creeds, see al-‘Tihrant, 
Dharv‘a, 11, 224-9; xv, 281, 306). An example 
of an Isma‘ili creed is the Tg al-‘aqaid of 
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Sayyidna ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Walid 
(d. 612/1215; cf. Ivanov, Creed). Among 
the Ibadis, professions of faith were writ- 
ten by Zakariyya’ Yahya b. al-Khayr al- 
Jannawuni (fifth/eleventh century; cf. 
Cuperly, Profession) and by Abii Hafs 
‘Amr b. Jami (eighth/fourteenth-ninth/ 
fifteenth century; cf. A. Motylinski, 
‘Aqida). Concise overviews of the essen- 
tials of Islamic faith were also produced 
by Safis (cf. W. Chittick, Fath and Practice; 
see SHI'ISM AND THE QUR’AN; SUFISM AND 


THE QUR'AN). 
Sabine Schmidtke 
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Crescent see Days, TIMES OF 


Crime see SIN AND CRIME 


Criterion 


A standard of judging. Among the many 
names used by Muslims for the Qur’an, 
one of the most popular is al-furqan, usually 


translated “the Criterion.” The word ap- 
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pears in the text seven times (Q 2:53, 185; 
3:4; 8:29, 41; 21:48; 25:1) and is also one of 
the names given to Q 25. It has long been 
conjectured by Western scholars that the 
origin of furgan is the Aramaic/Syriac pur- 
qana (salvation, deliverance, redemption; 
see FOREIGN VOCABULARY). Although a for- 
eign origin has not been posited by the 
Muslim tradition, it has nonetheless been 
recognized that a simple derivation from 
the Arabic root letters /7-q (to separate, 
distinguish) will not easily explain all the 
uses of furgan. 

There seem to be two basic elements in- 
fluencing qur’anic usage of this term: a so- 
teriological sense probably deriving from 
an Aramaic or Syriac origin and the notion 
of separation and discernment characteris- 
tic of the Arabic verb faraqa. When a sense 
of connection to revelation and scripture is 
added to these two factors, the resulting 
semantic field becomes quite complex (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION} SCRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR’AN). The aspect of salvation 
(q.v.) is clearest in Q 8:29: “O you who be- 
lieve! If you fear God, he will create for 
you a furgan, acquit you of your evil-doing 
and forgive you (see FORGIVENESS).” Al- 
Tabart (d. 310/923) notes that in this con- 
text authorities have interpreted the word 
variously as escape (makhraj), salvation 
(nqat) or separation/discernment (fasl, cf. 
Tafsir, ad loc.). Its use in connection with 
Moses (q.v.) and Aaron (q.v.) forms a con- 
ceptual link between salvation and scrip- 
ture: “We granted to Moses the book (al- 
kitab, see BOOK) and the furgan. Perhaps you 
might accept to be guided” (Q 2:53); “In- 
deed we granted to Moses and Aaron the 

Jurqan and a light and a reminder (dhikr) 
for the God-fearing” (Q 21:48; see PIETY). 
Since the career of Moses unites the roles 
of both liberator and deliverer of revela- 
tion, and since for the Qur'an it is the lat- 


ter role that is paramount, it is not difficult 
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to see how the emphasis in the usage of 
this loanword might shift from salvation 
to revelation. 

This dual emphasis is evident also in the 
career of the Prophet (see MUHAMMAD): 
Q 8:41 refers to “what we revealed to our 
servant on the day of al-furqan, the day 
when the two armies met.” The tradition 
universally recognizes this as referring to 
the battle of Badr (q.v.) and so links the 
revelation of the Qur'an in the month of 
Ramadan (q.v.) with the divinely-granted 
victory of the Muslims over the Meccan 
forces (see CONQUEST; EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES). In this verse the various levels of 
meaning in the word furgan can be seen to 
come together: God saves (Syr./Aram. pur- 
gana) the smaller Muslim band from almost 
certain defeat and at this juncture a deci- 
sive break (farg) between Muslims and 
Meccans takes place. Furthermore, God’s 
revelation in the Qur'an is something by 
which right is distinguished (faraqga) from 
wrong and it is also what distinguishes 
(faraqa) Muslims from the unscriptured 
and from the recipients of earlier revela- 
tions (see PEOPLE OF THE BOOK). The sense 
that al-furgan refers to revelation is rein- 
forced by the fact that it is used on all but 
one occasion with the verbs “to grant” (ata) 
and “to send down” (nazzala/anzala) — 
verbs most often, although not exclusively, 
connected with revelation. To the extent 
that the Qur'an recognizes a need for sal- 
vation, the term al-furqan shows how it 
considers the salvific action of God to be 
the sending of prophetic guidance (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). 


Daniel Madigan 
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CRUCIFIXION 


Criticism, Critical Theory see 
CONTEMPORARY CRITICAL PRACTICES 


Cross see GRUCIFIXION 


Crucifixion 


Nailing or binding the hands and feet of a 
criminal to a cross of execution. The verb 
salaba, “to crucify,” occurs six times in the 
Quran: twice in the root form and four 
times in the second verbal form. It is prob- 
ably a Syriac loan word (see FOREIGN 


VOCABULARY). 


Etymology and meaning 
The verb “to crucify” (salaba), which oc- 
curs in the active voice at Q 4:157 and 
in the passive at Q 12:41, is a denominal 
verb from the noun salzb, meaning a cross. 
This noun does not occur in the Qur’an, 
although found in early poetry (see po- 
ETRY AND POETS). It is probably derived 
from s‘libd, the word for cross in Syriac. 
The precise meaning of the second form 
of the verb (sallaba), which occurs at 
Q 5:33 in the passive voice and at Q 7:124, 
20:71 and 26:49 in the active, is uncertain. 
J. Penrice assumes that it is causative 
(Dictionary, 85) but as the verb is denom- 
inal the first and second forms may be 
interchangeable. Other possibilities are 
that the second form is intensive (“to 
crucify with great violence”) or nume- 
rically extensive (“to crucify in large 


numbers”). 


Crucifixion as a pre-Islamic punishment 
Crucifixion was widely practiced in antiq- 
uity. Herodotus (fifth century B.c.E.) makes 
numerous references to its employment by 
the Persians and other classical authors tes- 
tify to its currency amongst Indians, Assyr- 


ians, Celts, Carthaginians and Romans 


CRUCIFIXION 


(M. Hengel, Crucifixion, 4-5). According to 
the Gospels, when the Romans crucified 
Jesus they nailed him to a cross which had 
to be carried to the site of execution (e.g. 
John 19:17-23; 20:25). However, Paul 
equates crucifixion with hanging on a tree 
(Gal 3:13; cf. Deut 21:23). 

In the Qur'an, crucifixion is associated 
principally with ancient Egypt (q.v.). 
Joseph (q.v.) interprets the dream (see 
DREAMS AND SLEEP) Of a fellow prisoner to 
mean that the latter will be crucified and 
birds will eat from his head (Q 12:41; cf. 
Gen 40:23, where Pharaoh’s chief baker is 
hanged on a tree; see BREAD). Another in- 
stance occurs in reference to Moses (q.v.). 
When Pharaoh’s magicians testify to their 
belief in the God of Moses, Pharaoh 
(q.v.) says that he will cut off their hands 
and feet on opposite sides and crucify 
them (Q 7:124; 20:71; 26:49). We are not 
given details of the procedure, although in 
one of these qur’anic references, Pharaoh 
tells his magicians that he will crucify them 
“on the trunks of palm trees (q.v.)” 


(Q 20:71). 


The non-crucifixion of Jesus 
The Quran takes the Jews to task for 
claiming that they killed Jesus (q.v.) and it 
states that they did not kill him or crucify 
him but that it appeared so to them 
(Q 4:157; see JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY). According to the tradi- 
tional Sunni and Shit commentators, God 
raised him alive to heaven, having first pro- 
jected his likeness onto someone else whom 
the Jews crucified in the belief that he was 
Jesus. In support of this interpretation, 
they cite hadiths which state that Jesus will 
descend to kill the Antichrist (q.v.) before 
he dies (see APOCALYPSE; ESCHATOLOGY), as 
well as reports attributed to the early exe- 
getes Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/686-8), Wahb b. 
Munabbih (d. 110 or 114 A.H.) and al-Suddi 
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(d. ca. 127/745) which narrate how God 
outwitted the Jews (N. Robinson, Christ in 
Islam, 127-41, 171-2). Muslim rationalists 
were quick to point out the difficulties in 
the projection theory. Some of them pro- 
posed more credible alternatives, e.g. that 
the authorities, after failing to arrest Jesus, 
knowingly crucified another person and 
that the crowds were misled into thinking 
that the substitute was Jesus because they 
were kept at a distance and his appearance 
was disfigured by the ordeal (N. Robinson, 
Christ in Islam, 136-8, 172; see POLEMICS AND 
POLEMICAL LANGUAGE). 

As some pre-Islamic texts such as the 
gnostic Apocalypse of Peter discovered at 
Nag Hammadi mention the crucifixion of 
a substitute, it is possible that the tradi- 
tional commentators have interpreted this 
verse correctly. However, Christian apolo- 
gists have long argued that Q 4:157 does not 
actually deny that Jesus was crucified, but 
rather, that it denies that it was the Jews 
who crucified him. This accords with the 
gospel accounts, which attribute his execu- 
tion to the Romans (N. Robinson, Christ in 
Islam, 108-9). Christian apologists also 
draw attention to Q 3:55, which seems to 
imply that Jesus’ death is in the past and to 
Q 3:169, which asserts that Muslim martyrs 
are alive with God. The Brethren of Purity 
(see BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD) appar- 
ently accepted these arguments and 
adopted the view that Jesus’ body was 
nailed to the cross but that his spirit was 
raised alive into God’s presence (N. Robin- 
son, Christ in Islam, 56). 

M.Z. Khan’s translation of Q 4:157 
(... “those who have differed in the matter 
of his having been taken down alive from 
the cross are certainly in a state of doubt 
concerning it”...) gives the impression that 
the Arabic explicitly states that Jesus was 
taken down alive from the cross. However, 
as the Arabic reads: wa-inna lladhina khtalafu 
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Sthi la-ft shakkin minhu, a more literal transla- 
tion would be along the lines of “those 
who have differed in it are certainly in a 
state of doubt concerning it.” He also ren- 
ders Q 2:72-5 so as to allude to the cruci- 
fixion. His rendition of Q 2:72-3, in partic- 
ular, is at variance with the Arabic: “Call 
to mind also when you claimed to have 
brought about the death of a Personage 
[wa-idh qataltum nafsan, lit. “and when you 
killed a man”] and then differed among 
yourselves concerning it, and Allah would 
bring to mind that which you concealed. 
So We said: “Test the crucial question by 
putting together other incidents relating to 
the affair and you will arrive at the truth.’ 
Thus does Allah plan to preserve alive 
those considered dead [kadhalika yuhyt llahu 
l-mawta, lit. “thus does God make the dead 
alive”] and shows you His Signs that you 
may understand.” The interpretations con- 
veyed in this translation, corresponding to 
the teaching of the Ahmadiyya (q.v.), have 


no textual basis. 


Crucifixion as a dwinely-ordained punishment? 
The traditional interpretation of Q 5:33 is 
that it prescribes crucifixion as one of four 
possible punishments for brigandage. ‘The 
basis for this view is a hadith which states 
that the verse (aya) was revealed when 
some people from the tribe of ‘Ukl abused 
the Prophet’s hospitality by killing a herds- 
man and stealing cattle (Bukhari, Sahih, 
Vili, 201-2; See OCCASIONS OF REVELATION). 
Without mentioning this hadith, M. Asad 
argues that the Qur’an would hardly pro- 
mulgate a divine law which advocated a 
punishment identical to that inflicted by 
Pharaoh, whose qur’anic characterization 
is that of an enemy of God. Asad suggests 
that the @ya is not a legal injunction, but 
rather a description of what the unbeliev- 
ers were doing to each other in their per- 


verseness (The message, 148-9; see CHAS- 


CUPS AND VESSELS 


TISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF, GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE; 


DISOBEDIENCE; LAW AND THE QUR'AN). 
Neal Robinson 
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Crusher | see HELL 
Crying see WEEPING 


Cultivation see AGRICULTURE AND 
VEGETATION 


Cups and Vessels 


Hollow or concave receptacles for convey- 
ing food and drink. As with qur’anic reli- 
gious terminology, some of the Qur’an’s 
cultural vocabulary, such as the various lex- 
emes for cups and vessels, are of non- 
Arabic origin (see FOREIGN VOCABULARY). 
As noted by Arthur Jeffery and others who 
have investigated the origins of foreign 


words in the Qur'an, the borrowings came 


CUPS AND VESSELS 


from other Semitic languages, such as Ara- 
maic, Nabatean, Syriac, Ethiopian, as well 
as from Persian and Greek. Eleonore 
Haeuptner’s study on material culture in 
the Qur’an deals with the relationship be- 
tween the references to material culture in 
the Qur'an on the one hand — not so 
much focusing on specific vocabulary, but 
rather on general categories to which the 
terms belong — and pre-Islamic Arab cul- 
ture on the other, as it is known from po- 
etry and from other sources, such as ha- 
dith and biographies (see PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN), presenting a pan- 
orama of the cultural environment of the 
Quran. At least as important perhaps as 
the etymology of the material-cultural 
terms is the pattern of their occurrences. 
The enumeration of vessels presented be- 
low reveals such patterns with regards to 
certain lexemes. Some words are exclu- 
sively associated with specific contexts or 
certain stories and do not occur elsewhere. 
For example, ka’s, akwab, abariq, and qawa- 
rir, which are of diverse origins and all of 
which refer to various types of drinking 
vessels, occur only in descriptions of the 
pleasures of paradise (q.v.) whereas the 
words suwda‘ and sigaya, which also translate 
as drinking vessels, are used only in Q 12 
(‘Joseph,” Strat Yisuf) where none of the 
previous paradisiacal vessels are men- 
tioned. Svhaf, a kind of dish described as 
made from gold (q.v.) and “vessels” (dniyya, 
sing. ina’), which are described as made 
from silver, occur only in the context of de- 
scriptions of paradise. ‘The word zwaa, like 
garira, is usually associated with a glass ves- 
sel, but the former is used only in the sym- 
bolic context of the oil lamp (q.v.) in the 
Light Verse (dyat al-niir, Q 24:35; see also 
ANOINTING) whereas the latter is used only 
in a paradisiacal context. The following list 
of qur’anic terms for vessels is arranged al- 
phabetically. Abarig (sing. ibriq), ewer, jug: 
Like ka’s and akwab, the word abariq 1s 
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used in the context of paradise. It occurs 
only once and in the plural form (Q 56:18). 
Akwab (sing. ki), goblet: Like ka’s the word 
is used in the context of paradisiacal 
drinks. In Q 43:71 the cups are golden, in 

Q 76:15 they are made of silver. In Q 56:18 
the cup contains a wine that neither causes 
headache nor intoxicates (see INTOXI- 
cANTs). It occurs only in the plural form 

(Q 43:71; 56:18; 76:15; 88:14). Aniyya min 
Jidda, silver vessels: Like ka’s and akwab, the 
term appears in the context of the plea- 
sures of paradise (Q 76:15). Dalw, pail: It 
occurs only once, in Q 12 (“Joseph,” Strat 
Yisuf ), which relates the story of Joseph 
(q.v.). Thrown by his brothers (see BROTHER 
AND BROTHERHOOD) into a well (see WELLS 
AND SPRINGS), Joseph was found by some- 
one who was drawing water from the well 
with his pail (Q 12:19). Fifan (sing. jafna), ba- 
sin: The word is used once, in the plural, to 
describe basins as large as troughs in King 
Solomon’s (q.v.) palace (Q 34:13; see JINN; 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE AND THE QUR'AN). 
Ka’s, cup: The word occurs only in the sin- 
gular, and in the context of the pleasures of 
paradise where the believers will be served 
in cups a drink (wine) from a paradisiacal 
well. In verse Q 76:5 the water in the cup is 
camphor-flavored (k@fiir, see CAMPHOR); in 
Q 76:17 the drink is ginger-flavored (zanja- 
bil, cf. Q 37:45; 56:18; 52:23; 76:5, 17; 78:34). 
Qawiarir (sing. aria), a glass vessel, perhaps 
a bottle: It is described as made of silver, 
which could still mean that it is a glass 
vessel, but comparable to or as shiny as 
silver. The word is used in the plural and 
in the context of paradisiacal delights; the 
believers will be served in such vessels as 
much as they like (Q 76:15-6; see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF). Qudiir (sing. qidra), cauldrons: 
The term occurs only once in the text and 
in the plural, referring to built-in cauldrons 
which the jinn made for King Solomon’s 
palace (Q 34:13). Mikyal, a measuring ves- 
sel: The word is used in the singular to- 
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gether with mizan in the metaphorical 
sense of justice (Q 11:84-5; see WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES; MEASUREMENT; METAPHOR). S7haf 
(sing. sahfa), originally meaning a flat sur- 
face, in the Qur’an the term refers to 
dishes. It occurs in the plural in the de- 
scription of paradise, wherein the believers 
will be served in golden dishes (Q 43:71). 
Sigaya, drinking cup: The word is used in 
the singular, with two different meanings. 
At Q 12:70, Joseph places a cup (sigdya) in 
his youngest brother’s saddlebag (see BEN- 
Jamin). Used in the context of pilgrimage 
(q.v.) In Q 9:19, however, it means a water 
basin. Suzwa‘ (from sa‘a, yasi‘u, to measure), 
a drinking cup: The word is used once, as 
a synonym for szgaya, the cup which Joseph 
placed in his brother’s bag. The suwa‘is 
described as a royal vessel (suwa‘ al-malik, 

Q 12:72). Lwqa, glass vessel: The term oc- 
curs only once and in the singular, at 

Q 24:35 (ayat al-nir). The lamp that symbol- 
izes the divine light is described as includ- 
ing a zwaqa or glass vessel, which contains 
the oil of an olive tree. 

Conclusions about the significance of a 
qur’anic lexeme cannot be drawn based 
solely upon its status as a “loan word” 
or an original Arabic term (see ARABS; BE- 
DOUIN; ARABIC LANGUAGE; LANGUAGE AND 
STYLE OF THE QUR'AN; LANGUAGE, CONCEPT 
oF). It is important to know the history of 
the presence of the term in the Arabic 
language and to determine whether its 
occurrence in the Qur’an was an innova- 
tion. However, literature on material cul- 
ture in the Qur’an (see MATERIAL CULTURE 
AND THE QUR’AN) remains particularly 


sparse. 
Doris Behrens-Abouseif 
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Curse 


A wish or prayer (q.v.) for misfortune or di- 
saster to befall someone or something; with 
specific reference to God, the prediction or 
causation of misfortune; the expression of 
this invocation, prediction or causation or 
the result thereof. All of these significa- 
tions are rendered in the Qur'an by /a‘na, 
“curse”; closely related 1s wrath (ghadab, 
see ANGER). Curses are often expressed by 
verbs with an optative sense, with “to 
curse, damn” (la‘ana) appearing most fre- 
quently. Other verses which may be read as 
curses are: “May God fight against them!” 
(Q 9:30; 63:4), “May their hands be tied 
and may they be cursed for what they have 
said!” (Q 5:64), “May the hands [1.e. the 
power] of Aba Lahab (q.v.) perish, and 
may he perish as well!” (Q 111:1). The pas- 
sive quiila (“may he be killed!”) occurs five 
times (Q 51:10; 74:19, 20; 80:17; 85:4). The 
accusative absolute understood to modify a 
suppressed verb may also express a curse: 
“May perdition befall them (fa-ta‘san la- 
hum) and may [God] make their actions 
vain!” (Q 47:8); “May the denizens of hell- 
fire be far removed [from mercy]!” (fa- 
suhqan li-ashabt l-sa‘%tr, Q 67:11; see HELL; 
FIRE); “May the wrongdoing folk be far 
removed!” ( fa-bu ‘dan lil-qawmi l-zalimin, 
Q 23:41; cf. 11:44, 60, 68, 95; 23:44; see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES). A curse is created by 
inversion of the greeting “Welcome!”: 
“May you not be welcome!” (/a@ marhaban 
bikum, Q 38:60). The noun wayl, “woe, mis- 
fortune,” appears in such frequent curses 
as “Woe to the deniers on that day!” (e.g. 
ten times in Q 77; see LAST JUDGMENT). 

The act of cursing is most often per- 
formed by God. God has cursed Satan 


CUSTOM 


(Q 4:118; see DEVIL), enemies of the faith 
such as unbelievers, apostates, hypocrites 
and those who conceal God’s signs (q.v.; 

Q 2:88, 159; 3:8; 9:6; 33:64; see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF; ASTRAY; APOSTASY; HYPOCRITES 
AND HYPOCRISY; IDOLATERS AND IDOLATRY) 
as well as perpetrators of specific legal in- 
fractions such as Sabbath breakers, mur- 
derers and those who accuse innocent 
women of adultery (Q 4:47, 93; 24:23; see 
BOUNDARIES AND PREGEPTS; MURDER; 
BLOODSHED; ADULTERY AND FORNICATION). 
The curse of God is sometimes associated 
solely with eternal damnation (e.g. Q 4:93; 
33:64; 48:6) while other passages imply that 
it has two distinct effects: damnation in the 
afterlife and destruction in this world (Q 11 
passim; see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). God’s curse 
renders hypocrites blind and deaf (Q 47:23) 
and turns those who have incurred his 
wrath into apes and pigs (cf. Q 5:60). Those 
who are cursed by God are doomed and 
will find no one to help them (Q 4:52; see 
FATE; DESTINY). The curses of angels and 
people may reinforce those of God 

(Q 2:159, 161). Nations curse their predeces- 
sors for leading them astray and causing 
their doom to hell (Q 7:38). Earlier proph- 
ets including Noah (q.v.), Moses (q.v.) and 
Jesus (q.v.) cursed the stubborn opponents 
among their peoples for refusing to accept 
the Lord’s messages (Q 5:78; 10:88; 71:24-8; 
see DISOBEDIENCE; GRATITUDE AND INGRA- 
TITUDE; OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 

An oath often contains a conditional 
curse upon oneself as with ‘an, whereby a 
husband who has no witnesses other than 
himself swears four times that his wife has 
committed adultery and his wife swears 
her innocence, each invoking God’s curse 
if he or she is lying (Q 24:6-9; see MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE; LAW AND THE QUR'AN} OATHS). 
As a means to settle a dispute concerning 
the nature of Jesus as divine or human, 


Q 3:61 proposes a technique of mutual 
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cursing known as mubdahala, wherein the as- 
sembled disputants each present their case, 
then pray humbly (1.e. to God; ibtahala) 
and, finally, invoke the curse of God upon 
those who lie. This incident, which appar- 
ently was never actually carried out, is said 
to have been occasioned by a Christologi- 
cal debate between the Prophet and a de- 
putation from the Christian Balharith 

b. Ka‘b of Najran (q.v.) in 10/632 (see 
POLEMICS AND POLEMIGAL LANGUAGE; 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; DEBATE AND 


DISPUTATION). See also BLESSING. 
Devin J. Stewart 
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Custom - see suNNA; TRADITION AND 
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Dahr - see rate 
Damnation | see Last JUDGMENT 
Dance | see sirism AND THE QUR’AN 


Dar al-Harb | see communrry anp 
SOGIETY IN THE QUR AN 


Dar al-Islam see communtry AND 
SOGIETY IN THE QUR AN 


Darkness 


The absence of light (q.v.). In the Quran, 
darkness is almost always evoked within 
the semantic field of the term unbelief 
(kufr, see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) as a meta- 
phorical expression descriptive of the spiri- 
tual state of the unbeliever (kdfir). It is ex- 
pressed by the word zudumat (the plural of 
Zulma/zuluma) attested 23 times in the text. 
The fourth verbal form, which means to 
become or to make dark (azlama, Q 2:20) 
and its active participle muzlim (Q 10:27; cf. 
36:37), account for the only other qur’anic 
references to darkness. Finally, the elative 
form (azlam), where it occurs, 1s not di- 


rectly related to darkness semantically, but 


rather to injustice (see JUSTICE AND INJUS- 
TICE), arrogance (q.v.), unbelief, etc. (zulm). 
As its antonym, light (nir), stands for faith 
(q.v.3 ian), darkness is inextricably associ- 
ated with the concepts of error (q.v.) or 
straying from truth (dalala, see ASTRAY), 
perfidy (nifaq), and unbelief (kufr). Going 
astray, open or hidden breach of faith and 
concealment of the truth (q.v.) plunge hu- 
man beings into the darkness of doubt (see 
UNCERTAINTY), delusion and ultimately 
faithlessness. In two powerful sequential 
sumiles, the hypocritical dissenters (munafi- 
qiin, Se¢@ HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY) are 
likened first to those who have lit a fire 
which has gone out and left them in total 
darkness so that they cannot see and then 
to those who are caught in a rainstorm at 
night, paralyzed by fear and darkness, 
ironically able to take a few steps only in 
the light provided by the lightening of 
which they are terrified (Q 2:17-20). The 
unbelievers, by contrast, are totally blind 
and cannot be compared to “those with 
sight (basir),” i.e. the believers (Q 13:16; 
35:19-20). The parallelism here between 
the antonym pairs of light-darkness and 
seeing-blindness is unmistakable. ‘The com- 
mentators take the obvious step and super- 


impose the pair %mdan-kufr onto the other 


DATE PALM 


two. This move also suggests an answer to 
the question of why darkness is always ex- 
pressed in the plural: Right guidance is sin- 
gular and integral while error is multiple 
(e.g. Baydawi, Anwar, i, 292, ad Q 6:1). 

Even the more straightforward usage of 
the term as in the expression “the dark- 
nesses of the land and of the sea” (Q 6:63, 
97; 27:63), which the commentators regu- 
larly gloss as difficulties attendant on travel 
by land and sea, preserves the core meta- 
phorical connotation of straying from the 
proper course. The only exception to this 
pattern 1s in Q 39:6 where the “three dark- 
nesses” enveloping the fetus are decoded as 
the belly, the womb, and the placenta by 
the commentators (e.g. Tabart, Tafsi7, x, 
615-6; see BIOLOGY AS THE STAGES AND 
CREATION OF LIFE; BLOOD AND BLOOD CLOT). 
The commentary tradition cites the crying 
out of Dhi 1-Niin (see Jonan) in the dark- 
ness (Q 21:87) as another exception to the 
general metaphorical interpretation of 
darkness by interpreting zulwmat here as 
physical darkness (of the fish’s belly, of the 
sea, of the night, e.g. Tabari, Tafsi7, ix, 
76-7); yet the verse is patently about Jo- 
nah’s temporary spiritual deviation and his 
subsequent return to the truth, making a 
metaphorical understanding of the term 
difficult to rule out. Finally, it is noteworthy 
that zu/wmat is not found in semantic prox- 
imity to the important qur’anic pair, day 
and night (q.v.). 


Ahmet 'T. Karamustafa 
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Date Palm 


Phoenix dactylifera, a widely-cultivated tree of 
great economic importance in the Middle 
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East: nakhl (collective noun), nakhil (plural), 
and nakhla (nomen unitatis). These forms ap- 
pear in the Qur'an a total of nineteen 
times. 

The date palm is mentioned in two gen- 
eral contexts. The first is as one of the 
signs (q.v.) of God’s munificence towards 
his creation, occurring often with the olive 
and the grape, e.g. Q 6:99; 16:11; 80:29. 
The second is in a metaphorical sense, lik- 
ening God’s punishment of sin (see sry, 
MAJOR AND MINOR; CHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT) to the “uprooted trunks of 
palm trees,” as in Q 54:20 and Q 69:7. Both 
contexts underline the great importance of 
the palm tree in its various species to agri- 
culture and human subsistence throughout 
the Middle East (see AGRICULTURE AND 
VEGETATION). 

This is confirmed by the unusually large 
number of terms in the Qur'an which are 
related to the plant, more in fact than to 
any other. Of the following almost all are 
single references, some used in a figurative 
or metaphorical sense: lina, a kind of palm 
tree (Q 59:5); masad, the fibers growing at 
the roots of the palm branches, used for 
making rope (Q 111:5); nawd, the date stone 
(Q 6:95); hadim, palm spathe (Q 26:148); du- 
sur (sing. disar), the palm fiber cord tradi- 
tionally used in Arabian shipbuilding to 
bind the planks of the hull together 
(Q 54:13); akmam (sing. kumm), the calyx of 
the flowers, the date bud (Q 41:47; 55:11); 
gumir, the thin skin around a date stone 
(Q 35:13); ginwan, said by al-Tabari (d. 310/ 
923) to be the fruit stalks and fruit of the 
palm when ripe (Q 6:99); naqir, the groove 
in a date stone (Q 4:53, 124); jidh‘ (pl. judhit‘), 
the palm trunk (Q 19:23, 25; 20:71); ‘uyiin, 
the dry date stalk (Q 36:39); jana, fresh ripe 
dates (Q 55:54); @jaz (sing. ‘quz), trunks of 
the palm tree (Q 54:20, 69:7); fal, the spa- 
dix of the palm (Q 50:10); sartm, dates cut 
from the tree (Q 68:20). 

Two remarkable references may also be 
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noted. In Q 19:23-5 Mary (q.v.) seeks the 
cooling shelter of a palm tree and then is 
fed by its nourishing fruit (rutab), while 
painfully awaiting the imminent birth of 
her child. And in Q 16:67 there is a men- 
tion of the fruit of palms and grapes used 
to make an intoxicating drink and a “good 
substance.” Attention is directed to these 
products as a sign of God. Commentators 
agreed that these verses were later abro- 
gated by the verses prohibiting the use of 
alcohol (see INTOXICANTS; ABROGATION). 

In a hadith attributed to the Prophet, the 
date palm is said to be the most blessed of 
trees just as Muslims are the most blessed 
community of humankind (see COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). This saying 
appears to have derived from the wide- 
spread notion in Iraq that the date palm 
occupies in the plant kingdom the same 
rank as the human being among the ani- 
mals. The date palm was honored with the 
epithet of “Adam’s sister” (Ibn Wahshiyya 
[fl. late third/ninth century], a/-Filaha al- 
nabatiyya, 11, 1339). In another tradition, the 
Prophet recommended eating seven ‘qwa 
(the best variety of dates grown in Medina, 
called umm al-tamy, “the mother of dates’’) 
in the morning to counteract the effects of 
poison and other ills throughout the day. 
The Prophet is said to have enjoyed hays, a 
mixture of pitted dates, clarified butter and 
dried curd, vigorously kneaded together 
into a paste and shaped into mouth-sized 
portions. Finally, dates could be used to 
pay off a grower’s debts (Bukhari, Sahih, K: 
Atma for all references; see DEBT). 

In Ibn Wahshiyya’s Nabatean agriculture 
(al-Filaha al-nabatwyya) the date is judged to 
be more useful than the olive. It was more 
widely cultivated than the olive and the 
tree and its fruit were put to numerous 
uses. The consumption of dates was seen 
as the cause of the supposed longevity of 
Arabs and was said to provide protection 


against ulcers and tumors. Wine, vinegar 


DAVID 


and syrup could be produced from the 
fruit. Palm fronds were used to make 
doors, beds, floor coverings and tents. (In- 
deed, down to the present day, houses con- 
structed of palm fronds are found in cer- 
tain coastal areas of Oman). Palm fiber 
was woven to make shrouds for the dead, 
plates, baskets, trays and jar covers. ‘The 
wood of the trunks could be burned or 
used as a building material. The first 
mosque (q.v.) in the city of Medina (q.v.) 
was constructed of palm trees. See also 
FOOD AND DRINK. 


David Waines 
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Dates see DATE PALM 
Dating see CALENDAR 
Daughters see CHILDREN 


Daughters of God | see potyTHEISM 
AND ATHEISM; IDOLS AND IMAGES; IDOLATRY 
AND IDOLATERS; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND 


THE QURAN 


David 


The Israelite king, mentioned sixteen times 
in the Qur'an. David (Dawid) appears in 
the Qur'an as a link in the chain of proph- 


DAVID 


ets who preceded Muhammad (Q 4:163; 
6:84). Although he is not one of the law 
giving prophets (uli al-‘azm), he is far from 


a marginal figure. 


David in the Qur’an 

David was the recipient of a written divine 
book of psalms (q.v.; Q 4:163; 17:55). 
Mountains and birds obeyed him in prais- 
ing God (Q 21:79; 34:10). He killed Goliath 
(q.v.3 Jalait) and God granted him kingship 
(mulk, see KINGS AND RULERS) after Saul 
(q.v.3 Palit) and wisdom (q.v.; hekma, 

Q 2:251), sometimes explained as the gift of 
prophecy (e.g. Tabart, Ta vikh, 1, 559). God 
also gave David and his son Solomon (q.v.) 
“knowledge” (wm, Q 27:15), which in this 
case 1s sometimes understood to be the 
ability to comprehend the language of the 
birds and animals (see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING). He was appointed a deputy of 
God on the earth (Khalifa fi l-ard, Q 38:26; 
see CALIPH), a title given only to him and to 
Adam (see ADAM AND EVE). David cursed 
the unbelievers among the Children of Is- 
rael (q.v.; Q 5:78). Exegetes commonly con- 
nect this verse with Q 7:166: “Be you apes, 
miserably slinking!” (e.g. Tabarsi, Mama‘ 
iil, 231). He was given the ability to distin- 
guish between truth (q.v.) and falsehood 
when dispensing justice (fas! al-khitab, 

Q 38:20; see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE; DECI- 
ston). God softened iron for him and in- 
structed him to make coats of mail 

(Q 21:80; 34:10-1) to provide for his liveli- 
hood. David thought that God was put- 
ting him to the test (see TRIAL). Then he 
prayed and repented and God forgave him 
(Q 38:24-5; See FORGIVENESS; REPENTANCE 
AND PENANCE). A divine forgiveness that 
commentators have linked to the biblical 
story of Bathsheba and Uriah (‘Tabart, 
Tafsir, ad Q 38:24) yet unlike the Hebrew 
Bible, the Qur'an does not explicitly men- 
tion anything about Uriah, Bathsheba or 
the other wives of David or about Absalom 
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or his other sons, with the exception of 
Solomon. There is also no mention of his 
stay in Hebron and Jerusalem (q.v.) and his 
conflicts with the Philistines. 

Sarat Sad (Q 38) is also called “the stira of 
David” (Hibat Allah b. Salama, Nastkh, 
262). Exegetes explain that since David 
prostrated when asking God to forgive 
him, Muhammad was ordered to imitate 
him and to perform a prostration when 
reading this sira (Bukhari, Sahih, vi, 155; 


see BOWING AND PROSTRATION). 


David in quranic exegesis and the stories of 
prophets 


The need to explain some cryptic allusions 
in the Qur’an opened the door to the 
abundant and readily available Jewish and 
Christian legends about David (see MyTHIC 
AND LEGENDARY NARRATIVES). In particular, 
homiletic interpretations of the scriptures 
(midrash, see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN) 
and pious Jewish legends (haggada) were to 
figure prominently in the exegesis of the 
Quran and in the nascent literature of the 
“stories of prophets” (qisas al-anbiya?). An 
early collector, Wahb b. Munabbih (d. 110/ 
728 or 114/732), played an important role 
as a source for traditions about David. 
The image of David in later exegesis 
closely parallels that in the Jewish sources 
(e.g. the Books of Chronicles, the mishna, 
the ¢almud and the haggada), where he is 
represented as completely purified of all 
sins. Such traditions were compatible with 
the Islamic doctrine of infallibility of 
prophets which developed in the second/ 
eighth and third/ninth centuries (see IM- 
PECCABILITY AND INFALLIBILITY) and Mus- 
lim authors followed this lead. For exam- 
ple, in the Muslim tradition Bathsheba 
was engaged to Uriah, not married to him. 
David asked for her hand and her parents 
preferred him, the king, to Uriah, the war- 
rior. Other versions of the story maintain 


that Bathsheba was divorced or widowed 
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and Uriah was resurrected for a moment 
to tell David that he forgave him, not for 
sending him to his death, but for marrying 
his widow. God pardoned David (Sibt b. al- 
Jawzi, Mir at al-zaman, 1, 484-5). Muslim 
story-tellers (qussas, sing. qass) accepted 
these legends and rejected the older image 
of David from the Book of Samuel and 
Kings, where he is charged with adultery 
and murder. Further, it seems that such a 
total change in the attitude towards David 
(and other biblical figures) in the Jewish 
sources is one of the bases for the qur’anic 
accusation that the Jews had falsified the 
Bible (Q 2:75; 4:46; 5:13, 41; see 
CORRUPTION). 

The image of David varies in different 
currents of Islam. The canonical Sunnt 
hadith collections, which were compiled in 
the third/ninth century (see HADITH AND 
THE QURAN), strengthened opposition to 
the use of traditions from Jewish sources 
(Isratliyyat) by neglecting all the above- 
mentioned stories. In these sources David 
is represented largely by his prayers, fasts, 
songs and handiwork. On the other hand, 
the Shiv tradition insisted on the complete 
infallibility of David and blamed the Sun- 
nis for the accounts which portray him as 
less than perfect (Majlist, Bihar, xiv, 26). Fi- 
nally, the Safis made David a symbol of as- 
ceticism, circulating his pious prayers and 
utterances and the legends dealing with his 
repentance. He became a supreme exam- 
ple of devotion (Mojtaba’1, Dawid in EJ; 
vii, 161-2). Accounts concerning David also 
form an integral part of every book cele- 
brating the importance and sanctity of Je- 
rusalem (fadail bayt al-maqdis). See also 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD. 


Isaac Hasson 
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Da‘wa see INVITATION 


Dawn see DAY, TIMES OF 


Day and Night 


Alternation between light (q.v.) and dark- 
ness (q.v.) due to the rotation of the earth 
upon its axis. ‘The numerous references in 
the Qur'an to day and night (al-nahar wa-l- 
layl) fall under four general themes. First, 
the phenomenon of day and night itself, or 
aspects of it, is frequently presented as a 
sign (Ga, see siGNs), lesson (%bra) or expres- 
sion of God’s mercy (q.v.) for the wise to 
note and remember. The other related as- 
pects of the phenomenon of day and night 
include their alteration (ikhilaf), succes- 
sion, covering up one by the other and 
stripping off one from the other (yilyu, 
yaglibu, yaghsha, yaslukhu). As signs or proofs 
of God, the darkness of the night and the 
brightness of the day are called to witness 
against unbelievers (see BELIEF AND UN- 
BELIEF). Second, the Qur’an repeatedly 
affirms that together with such natural 
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phenomena as the heavens (see HEAVEN), 
earth (q.v.), sea, clouds and wind (see AIR 
AND WIND), God subjugates (yusakhkhir) the 
night and day for the service of human- 
kind (see NATURAL WORLD AND THE QUR'AN; 
CREATION). Thus, the night has been cre- 
ated as a time for rest, sleep, covering up 
and concealment (maskan, manam, subdt, 
libas, sarmad, mustakhfa) while the day exists 
for seeing, rising, walking freely and seek- 
ing one’s livelihood (mubsir, nushir, sarib, 
ma ‘ash, ibtigha’). The alteration of night and 
day also enables people to compute years 
and numbers (Q 17:12; Qurtubi, Fami§ viii, 
227-8; see CALENDAR; NUMBERS AND ENU- 
MERATION). The third theme is the precise 
manner in which God creates day and 
night (Q 39:5) so that each has a prescribed 
measure (Q 73:20) and does not transgress 
the orbit of the other (Q 36:40). Interpreta- 
tions of Q 73:20 often maintain that only 
God knows the exact measures of day and 
night whereas humans need to investigate 
and exercise their judgment to estimate 
these measures (Qurtubt, Zamz, xix, 53). 
Finally, there are several references to 
praying and singing the praise (q.v.) of 
God during the night and day or parts 
thereof. Moreover, the Qur'an enjoins peo- 
ple to pray at the “watches of the night” 
(min Gna? l-layl) and the “ends of the day” 
(atraf al-nahar, Q 20:130); this, according to 
many interpreters, is a reference to the 
sunset (maghrib) and evening (‘sha’) prayers 
(Qurtubt, Jamis xi, 261; see PRAYER). 
Quranic references, in addition to vari- 
ous mundane concerns, gave rise to an 
elaborate mathematical tradition of calcu- 
lating the exact length of day and night 
and of determining the times of prayer rel- 
ative to their beginning and duration. Two 
systems were used for measuring the length 
of the hours of the night and day. In the 
system of equal hours, one daylight hour is 
equal in length to one night hour and the 
whole day is divided into twenty-four equal 
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parts. In the system of unequal hours, 
however, the arc of daylight and the arc 

of the night are each divided into twelve 
equal parts; thus, one daylight hour gener- 
ally differs from a night hour while the to- 
tal number of each of the daylight hours 
and the night hours is always twelve. While 
this and other topics were already treated 
in pre-Islamic astronomy, there are some 
subjects unique to the Islamic astronomical 
tradition which received no equivalent at- 
tention in earlier traditions (see COSMOLOGY 
AND THE QUR’AN; SCIENCE AND THE QUR’AN). 
One such subject is the elaborate discus- 
sion of dawn and twilight which originated 
in the need to determine the morning and 
evening prayers commencing after dawn 
and sunset, respectively. Many works of Is- 
lamic astronomy include chapters on dawn 
and twilight and provide exact mathemati- 
cal methods for their determination (see 
DAY, TIMES OF). 


A. Dallal 
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scence in the ancient and medieval Near East in honor 
of E.S. Kennedy, New York 1987, 185-225; G. 
Saliba, The height of the atmosphere according 
to Mwayyad al-Din al-‘Urdi, Qutb al-Din 
al-Shirazi and Ibn Mu’adh, in D. King and G. 
Saliba (eds.), From deferent to equant. A volume of 
studies in the history of science in the ancient and 
medieval Near East in honor of E.S. Kennedy, New 
York 1987, 445-65. 
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Day, Times of 


Day (yawm) together with the correspond- 
ing terms night (/ayl) and daytime (nahar), 
as well as the regular intervals of the day 
and parts or particular times of the day. 
Such apparently familiar concepts actually 
have considerable importance in the 
Quran. Five stiras are named for times of 
day or daily natural phenomena: “The 
Dawn” (al-Fajr, Q 89); “The Night” (al- 
Layl, Q 92); “The Forenoon” (al-Duha, 

Q 93); “The (late) Afternoon” (al-‘Asr, 

Q 103) and “The Daybreak” (al-Falaq, 

Q 113). Times of day serve as a framework 
for the events of the history of revelation 
and sometimes determine rules of worship, 
ie. ritual as opposed to the actions of 
everyday life. They are also used meta- 
phorically and can assume a supernatural 
dimension in formulas of evocation. Un- 
derstanding such uses can offer much in- 
sight into the intellectual and emotional 


sensibilities of Islam. 


The entire day 
The full day is called_yawm. To express the 
full period of twenty-four hours, the 
Quran usually employs “night and day- 
time” (layl wa-nahar) or, figuratively, “eve- 
ning and morning.” An entire day is the 
period from sunset to sunset. The night 
makes up its first half, starting immediately 
after sunset at dusk (Q 17:78; Ibn al-Sikkit, 
Kanz, 51). The understanding of night as 
the naturally more immediate portion of 
the full day is reflected in the Islamic calcu- 
lation of the twelve months (Q 9:36) ac- 
cording to the lunar phases (see CALENDAR) 
and the notion that the daytime is some- 
how derived from night (Q 36:37). This 
seems to have already been common prac- 
tice among the Arabs in pre-Islamic times 
(cf. Fischer, “Tag und Nacht,” 741; see PRE- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN) as it was 
in much of the ancient world. According 
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to Pliny in his Naturalts historia (cf. Orelli, 
Tag, 312), the earliest Hebrews and the 
Athenians counted the entire day from sun- 
set to sunset (cf. “evening-morning,” Dan 
8:14; “night-day,” 2 Cor 11:25; see also Day 
and Night, in Encyclopedia Judaica), while 
the Babylonians counted from morning to 
morning, and the Egyptians and the Ro- 
mans from midnight to midnight. The 
proto-Semitic sequence “day-night” 
(*yawm-*laylay) has been substantiated, 
with *yawm, originally designating daytime, 
but eventually coming to mean the entire 
day (Fischer, “Tag und Nacht,” 753-5). The 
simple fact that the qur’anic reference to 
sun (q.v.) always precedes that to the moon 
(q.v.), when the two occur in sequence 
(eighteen times except Q 71:16), is possibly 
due to this proto-Semitic understanding of 
the day (Fischer, “Tag und Nacht,” 745-6). 

The indication of a period of time by 
days, as can be seen in Western transla- 
tions of the Qur'an, is often expressed in 
terms of nights (/ay/, less frequently /ay/, pl. 
layalin, see Q 2:51 [but cf. Exod 34:28]; 

Q 7:142; 19:10; cf. also Q 89:2 and Luke 1:20 
without indication of time). This method 
of counting can also be found in hadith 
(e.g, Muslim, Sahih, no. 584). The reference 
to God’s creation of heaven (q.v.) and earth 
(q.v.) In six days (ayydam, Q 7:54) has a bibli- 
cal parallel (Exod 20:11). In Q 69:7, yawwm 
indicates not the entire day, but daytime 
(Paret, Koran, 405). 

“Day” (yawm) occurs 378 time as a noun, 
mostly in the singular, but also in the dual 
(Q 2:203; 41:9, 12) and as an adverb of time 
(al-yawma, “on the day [of judgment]” or 
“today”; yawma, “the day when,” cf. Watt- 
Bell, Jntroduction, 79-80; yawman, “on a [cer- 
tain] day”). The plural (ayyam) appears 27 
times; and the temporal adverb “on that 
day/time” (yawma idhin) 69 times. Generally, 
yawm describes a definite day, an event or a 
certain date. In what follows, the specific 
connotations of the word will be given. 
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(a) In eschatology (q.v.): The day of judg- 
ment (see LAST JUDGMENT) Is expressed in 
several ways in the Qur’an, each beginning 
with the word “day,” as in the day of doom 
(yawm al-din, e.g. Q 1:43 13 times); the day of 
resurrection (yawm al-qiyama, e.g. Q 2:85; 70 
times; cf. Rosenthal, ‘The “Time,” 13-4); 
the last day (al-yawm al-akhir, e.g. Q 2:8; 38 
times); a mighty/dreadful day (yawm ‘azim, 
Q 6:15; 10 times); a great day (yawm kabir, 

Q 11:3); a painful day (yawm alim, Q 11:26; 
43:65); an encompassing day (yawm muhit, 
Q 11:84); a tempestuous day (yawm asif, 

Q 14:18); a day wherein shall be neither 
bargaining nor befriending (_yawm la bay‘un 
Jihi wa-la khullatun wa-la shafa‘atun, Q 2:2543 
yawm la bayun fihi wa la-khilalun, Q 14:31); 
the day of the time appointed (yawm al- 
wagt al-ma ‘lim, Q 15:38; 38:81; see DEATH 
AND THE DEAD); an appointed day (yawm 
ma lim, Q 56:50); the day of (painful) dis- 
tress (yawm al-hasra, Q 19:39); a disastrous 
day (yawm ‘agim, Q 22:55); the day of vic- 
tory (yawm al-fath, Q 32:29); the day of de- 
cision (yawm al-fasl, Q 37:21, 6 times; see 
DECISION); the day of reckoning (_yawm al- 
hisab, Q 38:16, 26, 53; 40:27); the day of the 
encounter (yawm al-talaqi, Q 40:15); day of 
the imminent doom (yawm al-azifa, 

Q 40:18); the day of [disaster for] the fac- 
tions [of unbelievers] (yazwm al-ahzab, 

Q 40:30); the day of invocation (yazwm al- 
tanddi, Q 40:32; cf. 41:47); the day of gather- 
ing (yawm alyam’, Q 42:7; 64:9); the day of 
the threat ( yawm al-wa ‘td, Q 50:20); the day 
of eternity (yawm al-khulid, Q 50:34); the 
day of coming forth (from the grave; yawm 
al-khurij, Q 50:42); a hard day (yawm ‘asir/ 
‘ast, Q 54:8; 74:9); the day of advantage 
(of believers over unbelievers; yawm al- 
taghabun, Q 64:9; see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF); 
a gloomy and wrathful day (yawm ‘abis 
gamtarir, Q 76:10); a burdensome day (_yawm 
thaqil, Q 76:27); and the promised day (al- 
yawm al-maw td, Q 85:2). 

(b) In the history of revelation (see REVE- 
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LATION AND INSPIRATION): The ‘Ad (q.v.) 
were killed “on a day of constant calamity” 
(fi yaewmi nahsin mustamirrin, Q 54:19); Moses 
(q.v.) set the feast day (yawm al-zina, 

Q 20:59); Lot (q.v.) spoke about the final 
judgment in terms of a fierce day (_yawm 
‘asth, Q 11:77; cf. Paret, Kommentar, 238-9 on 
Q 11:69-83); the magicians of Pharaoh 
(q.v.) were gathered on an appointed day 
(yawm ma lim, Q 26:38; cf. Paret, Kommentar, 
170 On Q 7:113-4); and on an appointed day 
the Thamid (q.v.) were given a sign 

(Q 26:155). 

(c) In early Islamic history: the day of 
decision/salvation (yawm al-furqan, Q 8:41; 
probably in reference to the battle of Badr 
[q.v.]; cf Paret, Kommentar, 19 on Q 2:53 and 
187, Q 8:29 and the literature given there 
on al-furqan; see also CRITERION; SALVA- 
TION); and the day of Hunayn (q.v.; Q 9:25, 
in reference to the battle of Hunayn; cf. 
Buhl, Das Leben, 311-3). 

(d) In religious and everyday life: the day 
of congregation (yawm aljum‘a, Q 62:9; see 
FRIDAY PRAYER); the Jewish Sabbath (q.v.; 
yawm sabtihim, Q 7:163; 16:124); the day of 
the greater pilgrimage (_yawm al-hay al- 
akbar, Q 9:3, probably in reference to the 
major day of the pilgrimage [q.v.] on the 
ninth/tenth Dhia 1-Hijja; cf. Paret, Kommen- 
tar, 195 ad Q 9:3; but noted differently by 
Bell, Muhammad’s pilgrimage, 233-44); the 
day of the harvest (yawm al-hasad, Q 6:14); 
and a day of privation (fi yawmin dhi mas- 
ghaba, Q 90:14). 


The particular times of a day: the night and 
daytime 


The times of a day and their terminology 
reflect the natural cycle of darkness (q.v.) 
and light (q.v.; Q 2:187) and the position of 
the sun (Q 25:45) and moon, God having 
created “the sun and moon [as a medium] 
for reckoning [time]” (Q 6:96; 55:5). A 
mathematical-chronometrical division of 


the day (as the Babylonian system of 


Ol 


hours, minutes and seconds) is not encoun- 
tered in the Qur'an. 

The word “hour” (s@‘@) is mentioned sev- 
eral times. It does not, however, describe a 
timed or calculated hour but rather an in- 
definite shorter period or particular time of 
the day. Thus we find the hour of difficulty 
(saat al-‘usra, Q 9:117); the hour of judg- 
ment (Q 6:31, 4.0; 7:187; 12:107; 15:85; 18:21, 
36; 19:75} 20:15; 21:49; 22:1, 7, 553 25:11; 
30:12, 14, 553 31345 33°63; 34:3, 30; 40:46, 
593 41:47, 503 42:17, 18; 43:61, 66, 85; 45:27, 
32; 47:18; 54:1, 46; 79:42) where God’s or- 
der comes to pass in “a twinkling of the 
eye or less” (Q 16:77); the period until the 
last judgment will not be extended “by a 
single hour” (Q 7:34; 10:49; 16:61); and after 
the resurrection people will feel as if they 
had not tarried but “an hour,” long enough 
to “mutually recognize one another” 

(Q 10:45; 46:35; also Q 30:55). It should be 
added that the manner in which time is 
partitioned “by a strip of the night” (b7- 
gittn min al-layl, Q 11:81; 10: 27; 15:65) re- 
mains vague. 

The corresponding terms “night and day- 
time” (al-layl wa-l-nahar, cf. Pellat, Layl and 
nahar) often express — in addition to 
amounting to an entire day (e.g. Q 34:18) — 
reiteration, regularity or unqualified con- 
tinuation of an action or a procedure. One 
should, therefore, “constantly” give alms 
(from one’s wealth; Q 2:274; see ALMS- 
GIVING); to God belongs “whatsoever in- 
habits the night and the day,” 1.e. all things 
(Q 6:13); and God’s command is to be ex- 
pected “at any time” (Q 10:24); one should 
glorify the Lord “continuously” (Q 21:20), 
etc. 

God subjected “the night and the day- 
time” to the benefit of humankind (Q 7:54; 
14:33; 16:12). Their creation as a pair 
(Q 17:22; 21:33) and their permanent and 
mutual succession (Q 24:44) are signs of 
God’s omnipotence (e.g. Q 2:164). “God 
[alone] determines [the extent and goal of] 
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night and daytime” (Q 73:20). Here again, 
night precedes daytime (Q 2:1645 3:190; 
10:6; 23:80; 25:62; 45:5) and retreats before 
it (Q 74:33). However, night covers daytime 
[then again] (Q 7:54; 1313), since both night 
and daytime are made to enter into one 
another (Q 3:27; 21:61; 31:29; 35:13), and to 
become wrapped together (Q 39:5). Like all 
celestial phenomena night and daytime fol- 
low divinely ordained rules: “The [follow- 
ing] night will never outstrip the daytime” 
(Q 36:40) although “it [daytime] is in haste 
to follow it (Q 7:54). The night “conceals” 
the sunlight (Q 91:4), “enshrouding [every- 
thing with darkness]” (Q 92:1). 

Night implies quietness, tranquillity 
(Q 93:2) and security. It is “a garment [in 
which you can swathe yourself] and [it 
offers you] sleep for rest” (Q 25:47; 78:9). 
Darkness can also imply helplessness: 
“Their faces were covered with [and un- 
protected like] strips of night shadowy” 
(Q 10:27). Important events in the history of 
revelation occur at night: The Qur'an is re- 
vealed in “a blessed night” (Q 44:3), the 
Night of Power (q.v.; laylat al-qadr), which 
“4s better than a thousand months” 
(Q 97:1-3); Muhammad is taken at night 
on his journey from Mecca to the Farther 
Mosque in (Jerusalem and to) heaven 
(Q 17:1; see ASCENSION); Muhammad’s 
opponents seem to have tried to discredit 
him by claiming that writings of the 
ancients were dictated to him at dawn and 
early in the evening (Q 25:5; see ILLITER- 
acy); and the night gives to the god-fearing 
protection from Pharaoh (q.v.; Q 44:23). 

Morning, conversely, implies freshness 
and pristineness (e.g. the root b-k-r from 
which is derived not only early morning 
[bukra], but also virgins /abkar/, Q 56:36; 
66:5). At this time, the normal work of the 
day is described as beginning (Q 68:21-2, 
25) and important events such as battles 
(Q 3:121) are prepared. Also a decreed pun- 
ishment came upon the people in the early 
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morning (Q 54:38; see CHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT) as did the wind which killed 
the ‘Ad (Q 69:7; see ATR AND WIND). In the 
daytime everything is clearly visible 
(Q 10:67; 17:12; 27:86; 40:61) and obvious 
(Q 13:10). It is the time when one becomes 
active again (Q 25:47). It is the time of ac- 
tion (Q 6:60), created so that people might 
earn their living (Q 78:11) and seek the 
bounty of the Lord (Q 17:12; see BLESSING). 
In early Mekkan siiras (see CHRONOLOGY 
AND THE QURAN), certain times of the day 
frequently occur as basic elements in for- 
mulaic evocation, contributing to the hym- 
nal tenor of the given siira, as in Q 74:33, 
“(I swear] by the... night when it retreats 
and the dawn when it is white”; Q 81:17, 
“by the night swarming”; Q 81:17-18, “by 
the dawn sighing”; Q 92:1, “by the night 
enshrouding”; Q 89:4, “by the night when 
it journeys on”; and Q 93:1,“by the sun and 
his morning brightness”; etc. (see Gunther, 
Tag und Tageszeiten, 54-5). This special 
way of evoking a time of the day seems 
somehow to record “the liturgical experi- 
ence of the recipient of the revelation.” It 
seems to keep present the perception of 
light and dark accompanying certain 
exercises of worship and thus to ‘capture’ 
this powerful experience for later genera- 
tions of worshippers (Neuwirth, Zur Rele- 
vanz, 21). It is interesting to note in passing 
that the emphasis here is on the time of 
twilight, i.e. the impressive period of tran- 
sition from dark to light and vice versa as 
known in the Middle East. However, the 
last part of the night, 1.e. the time of 
morning twilight, seems to be of particular 
importance in this regard. This observa- 
tion is confirmed by two epithets of God: 
“lord of the daybreak” (rabb al-falaq, 
Q 113:1) and “the one who splits the sky 
into dawn” (falig al-isbah, Q 6:96). 


Divine service, rules of religious and everyday life 
The ritual prayer (q.v.; sala), including its 
five appointed times (migal, pl. mawagqit, cf. 
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Wensinck, Mikat) was standardized only 
after the death of the Prophet in hadith 
and in works on jurisprudence (figh). ‘The 
Quran only generally mentions times of 
day for (a) prayer and (b) glorification of 
God (tasbih). This led Muslim and non- 
Muslim commentators to differing inter- 
pretations of qur’anic information on the 
times of prayer (e.g. Paret, Kommentar, 305 
on Q 17:78-9; Watt-Bell, Introduction, 163; 
“the middle prayer” [al-salat al-wusta, 

Q 2:238], which gives no indication of 
time). 

(a) “And perform the prayer (salat) at the 
two ends of the day and nigh of the night” 
(Q 11:114, 1.e. the morning prayer at dawn 
(salat al-subh or salat al-fajr), the afternoon 
prayer at the beginning of sunset (salat al- 
guhr or salat al-‘asr), and the evening prayer 
immediately after sunset (salat al-maghrib). 
“Perform the prayer at the sinking of the 
sun to the darkening of the night, and the 
recital of [the Qur'an at] dawn” (quran al- 

Jy, Q 17:78). Some authorities interpret the 
time of “the sinking of the sun” to start 
from the point of the sun’s culmination (at 
noon) and thus include four canonical 
prayers, 1.e. al-zuhr, al-‘asr, al-maghrib, al- 
‘sha’. Then, the fifth canonical prayer, sa- 
lat al-subh, would be represented by quran 
al-fajr (cf. Paret, Kommentar, 305-6 on 
Q 17:78-80). 

(b) God should be remembered, glorified 
and praised in the morning and evening 
(e.g. Q 7:2053; 33:41; 48:9) when all who are 
in the heavens and the earth bow to him 
(Q 13:15; 24:36; also 38:18; 41:38; see BOW- 
ING AND PROSTRATION; GLORY; PRAISE). 
Early siiras call to “remember the name of 
your Lord at dawn and in the evening and 
part of the night... and magnify him 
through the long night” (Q 76:26; also 73:2); 
or “in the night, and at the declining of the 
stars” (Q 52:49). Among the People of the 
Book (q.v.), there is a standing (q@ im) com- 
munity “that recites God’s signs [at certain 
times] of the night...” (Q 3:113). To “keep 
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vigil a part of the night” is a supereroga- 
tory work and will be rewarded in the next 
world (Q 17:79; see REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT). Further utterances, however, state 
that the “first part of night is heavier in 
tread, more upright in speech” (Q 73:6) and 
that eating, drinking and sexual intercourse 
are permitted on the nights of Ramadan 
(q.v.) “until [the early morning when] the 
white thread appears clearly to you [in dis- 
tinction] from a black thread” (Q 2:187). 


The tumes of the day in chronological order 
The “night” (lay, 93 times; layla, 8 times; 
pl. layal, 4 times) is the first, dark half of 
the full day. It starts with the “evening twi- 
light” (shafag, Q 84:16; defined as “the first 
moment of the night,” /-awwal sa‘a min al- 
layl [Hamadhant, A/faz, 287]; cf. Pellat, 
Layl and nahar, 709). Furthermore, the 
beginning of the night is described as “a 
darkening [at the beginning] of the night” 
(ghasaq al-layl, Q 17:78) or the “nigh of the 
night” (zulafan min al-layl, Q 11:114; see DAY 
AND NIGHT). 

The “late, dark evening” (‘ashi, ‘ashiyya) 
corresponds to the period “from the time 
when the sun starts to disappear until it 
completely sets” (Qurtubi, Fami§ vi, 82, ad 
Q 3:41). It marks the “end of the bright 
day” ( Jalalayn, 54, ad Q 3:41). It occurs as 
‘ashiyyatan (Q 79:46); bi-l-‘ashi (Q 38:31); bt-l- 
‘asht wa-l-ibkar (Q 3:41; 40:55); bi-l- ‘ashi wa-l- 
ishraq (Q 38:18); ‘ashiyyan wa-hina tughiriina 
(Q 30:18); ‘ashiyyatan aw duhaha (Q 79:46); 
and, in a different sequence, bz-l-ghadati 
wa-l-‘asht (Q 6:52; 18:28); ghuduwwan wa- 
‘ashiyyan (Q 40:46); bukratan wa-‘ashiyyan 
(Q 19:11, 62). The term ‘sha’, however, is 
used both as a synonym for ‘ashi and in 
designation of a time following it 
(Hamadhani, A/faz, 287). It foreshadows 
the beginning of darkness (q.v.); see Ishd‘an 
(Q 12:16) and salat al- ‘sha (Q 24:58). 

“The night when it journeys forth” (wa-/- 
layli idha_yasri, Q 89:4) is one of several me- 
taphorical utterances which denote the 
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end of the night (see METAPHOR). Similarly, 
at “the setting of stars” (¢dbar al-nujuim, 

Q 52:49) can mean not only the very early 
morning but also, more generally, the day 
(cf. Paret, Kommentar, 4.60 ad Q 52:48-9; 456 
ad Q 50:39-4). The short period directly be- 
fore daybreak is referred to by a term best 
translated as “the breaking of morning” 
(sahar, Q 54:34; pl. ashar, Q 3:17; 51:18; cf. 
Mustafa, Morgenanbruch, 113). The “day- 
break” (falaq) itself designates the time 
when dark and light split (lord of the day- 
break, rabb al-falag, Q 113:1; and cleaver of 
the daybreak, /alig al-isbah, Q 6:96). 

Daytime (nahar, 57 times; naharan, three 
times) is the second half of the full day. It 
starts with the opening or “face of day- 
time” (wajh al-nahar, Q 3:72). In this sense, 
also used are the “[rising of ] dawn, morn- 
ing twilight” (matla‘ al-Sar, Q 97:53 far, 

Q 2:187; 17:28 [two times]; 24:58; 89:1) and 
the period “before sunrise” (gabla tulit7 I- 
Shams, Q 20:1303 50:39). 

The “[early] morning” (ibkar) indicates 
the time “before sunrise” (Hamadhani, 
Alfaz, 287), “the end of the night” (Ibn 
Kathir, Tafsir, iv, 134. ad Q 40:55) and “the 
beginning of the bright day” ( Jalalayn, 54 
ad Q 3:41). It is the counterpart of the late 
evening (b7-l- ‘ashi wa-l-ibkar, Q 3:41; 4.0255). 
Another word for morning, bukra, is also 
used in this sense; it is also given as a coun- 
terpart to both the early evening in which 
daylight still appears (bukratan, bukratan wa- 
asilan, Q 25:53 33:42; 48:9; 54:38; 76:25) and 
the late evening when daylight is gone (buk- 
ratan wa-‘ashwyyan, Q 19:11, 62). The period 
of “sunrise” (¢shraq, cf. bi-l-‘asht wa-l-ishragq, 
Q 38:18; mushrigin, Q 15:73; 26:60) is also 
called “the sun, when it [rises]” (a/-shams 
idha tala‘at, Q 18:17) or “the sun rising” (al- 
shams bazighatan, Q 6:78). 

The “[early bright] morning” (ghadah, 
ghuduww) generally relates to the time “af- 
ter sunrise” (Hamadhani, Alfaz, 287). We 
find it as b2-l-ghadat (wa-l-‘ashi), ghuduww 
(an wa-‘ashiyyan), Q 6:52; 18:28; 34:12; 
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40:46; bi-l-ghudi wa-l-asal, Q 7:2053 13:15} 
24:36; “breakfast,” ghada, Q 18:62; ghada, 

Q 3:121; 68:22, 25. Both “the dawning 

of morning” (shah, Q 6:96) and “morning” 
(subh, sabah) designate the “first hour of the 
daytime (before sunrise)” (Hamadhant, 
Alfaz, 287; see subh, Q 11:81; 74:34; 81:18; 
100:3; sabah, Q 37:177; sabbahahum bukratan, 

Q 54:38; asbaha, Q 7:78, 91; 11:67, 94; 18:40, 
41, 42, 453 28:18, 37, 82; 30:17; 46:25; 67:30; 
68:20; musbihina, Q 15:66, 83; 37:137; 68:17, 
21). The time when the Lord “has 
stretched out the shadow” (madda I-zilla, 

Q 25:45), again, refers to early morning. 

The “completely bright morning, or fore- 
noon” (duha, Q 7:98; 20:59; 79:29, 4.63 91:15 
93:1) follows al-ghadah (Hamadhani, A/faz, 
287), represents the “first part of the day- 
time [after sunrise] or daytime itself” 

( Jalalayn, 567 ad Q 93:1), but also means 
“sunlight” (wa-l-shamsi wa-duhaha, Q 91:1). 
This time is followed by the “heat of the 
noon” (zahira, Q 24:58; see also “in your 
noontide hour,” hina tuzhiriina, Q 30:18). 

The “later afternoon” (‘as7, Q 103:1) gen- 
erally indicates the period from before sun- 
set until the sky is red with the glow of the 
setting sun (Hamadhani, A/faz, 287). It is 
also described, however, as “the period... 
between the sinking of the sun [after pass- 
ing its culmination, zawal] and sunset” 

( Jalalayn, 572 ad Q 103:1). The period of 
the “return” home in the evening (rawah, 

Q 34:12) seems to precede (Hamadhani, 
Alfaz, 287) the “late afternoon” or “early 
bright evening” (asi, Q 25:53 33:42; 48:9; 
76:25; pl. asal Q 7:205; 13:15; 24:36). The 
latter determines the “end of the daytime” 
(Jalalayn, 382 ad Q 33:42; Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, iv, 298 ad Q 48:9) and is explained as 
being a synonym for both @shi (Qurtubt, 
Jamis, vi, 267 ad Q 48:9) and mas@ (Ibn 
Kathir, Ta/si, iii, 818 ad Q 33:42). Its coun- 
terpart is the “early morning” (bukra). 

The time of asil is followed by the “eve- 
ning” (masa, Hamadhani, A/faz, 287): “in 
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your evening hour and in your morning 
hour” (hina tumsiina wa-hina tusbthiina, Q 30:17). 
Apart from this, the time “before sunset” 
(qabla l-ghurith, Q 50:39) appears to precede 
the period of the “sinking of the sun 
[against the horizon]” (duliik al-shams, 
Q 17:78), although the latter can designate 
both (a) the time starting with noon, when 
the sun has passed its zenith and, probably 
originally, (b) the time of the bright eve- 
ning, directly before sunset. 


Sebastian Gunther 
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Days of God 


A literal translation of the Arabic expres- 
sion ayyam Allah. The expression assumes 
its fuller significance in analogy to the 
phrase ayyam al-‘arab, i.e. battles of Arab 
tribes in the pre-Islamic era (see PRE- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN), leading to 
the more appropriate translation, “battles 
of God.” The phrase ayyam Allah occurs 
twice in the Qur'an. 

The first occurrence is Q 14:5 (Sarat Ibra- 
him), which reflects God’s retribution — 
grace and reward for believers and punish- 
ment for unbelievers (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT; CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT). More specifically, ayyam Allah in 
Q 14:5 refers to the signs God sent through 
Moses (q.v.) for distinguishing between be- 
lief and unbelief (q.v.). Apart from this ex- 
plicit injunction to Moses in Q 14:5, exe- 
getes identified this and following verses 
with the ill omens that befell the peoples of 
‘Ad (q.v.) and Thamiid (q.v.) for rejecting 
God’s revelations (see PUNISHMENT STORIES). 

The second occurrence of ayyam Allah 1s 
Q 45:14 (Strat al-Jathiyya, “The Hob- 
bling”), the only verse revealed at Medina 
of this otherwise Meccan siira (see CHRON- 
OLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). The verse, which 
urges believers to forgive those who do not 
look ahead to ayyam Allah but who will ulti- 
mately receive their due in the final abode, 
ie. hell (q.v.), was eventually abrogated (see 
ABROGATION). Indeed, the Qur'an repeat- 
edly commands the believers to fight 
against unbelievers — thus contravening 
the injunction for forgiveness in the verse 
just cited. 

The specific qur’anic locus of the abroga- 
tion of Q 45:14 is uncertain. Whereas some 
consider it to be the ninth stira (Strat al- 
Tawba, “Repentance”) in its entirety, oth- 
ers restrict this function to Q 9:5 alone 
(since it specifically calls for violence 


against unbelievers, it is known as the verse 
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of the sword, @yat al-sayf). Other authori- 
ties link it to either Q 9:5 or 9:36, or both. 
Further, a minority view considers Q 22:39 
(Strat al-Hajj, “The Pilgrimage”) as an al- 
ternative. Finally, there are exegetes who 
argue that Q 8 (Strat al-Anfal, “The 
Spoils”) is acting in conjunction with Q 9g. 
Reference to Strat al-Anfal — a siira re- 
vealed shortly after the battle of Badr 
(q.v.) — constitutes a direct link to that bat- 
tle and as such forms the basis for the anal- 
ogy touched upon earlier between ayyam 
Allah and ayyam al-‘arab. The Muslim vic- 
tory at Badr highlighted God’s support of 
the believers and gave them a flawless ra- 
tionale for setting themselves apart from 
unbelievers. Since Badr reflects in essence 
a battle between good and evil (q.v.), there 
is logic to the claim of those who point to 
Surat al-Anfal as the sira which abrogates 
Q 45:14, a verse that initially called for the 
forgiveness of those who are not part of 
God’s religion. See also EXPEDITIONS AND 


BATTLES; WAR. 
John A. Nawas 
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Deadly Sins | see sin, mayor AND MINOR 


Death and the Dead 


The end of life (q.v.). The following aspects 
of the qur’anic depiction of death (maw, 
wafat) and the dead (al-mazwta) shall be ad- 
dressed here: various qur’anic descriptions 
of attitudes towards death on the part of 
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both believers and unbelievers (see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF); the main themes connected 
with death which occur in the Qur’an, or- 
dered according to Bell’s chronology; dis- 
tinctive features of qur’anic statements 
about death; and, finally, a sketch of the 


quranic vision of death and its meaning. 


Altitudes of believers and unbelievers 
The Quran, especially in its Medinan 
parts, takes the human fear of death for 
granted. Death is the great enemy of hu- 
mankind which overtakes (adraka) even 
those who seek refuge in lofty towers 
(Q 4:78). Dying is a physical and spiritual 
event of great importance that only hap- 
pens under divine authority and by divine 
decree. Death — whether natural or in 
battle — loses its terror for the true be- 
liever: “... my life and my death belong to 
God...” (Q 6:162). Three passages contain- 
ing the prayers of those known to be be- 
lievers depict them as requesting that God 
allow them to die (tawaffa) as just men or 
“surrenderers” to God’s will (muslimin, 
Q 7:126; cf. Q 3:193; 12:101). In short, death 
need be feared only by those who have led 
evil lives (see EVIL DEEDS). ‘Those who have 
given witness of their belief by dying as 
martyrs (in battle; see MARTYR) should be 
thought of not as dead but as living 
(Q 2:1543 3:169). One passage promises im- 


mediate passage (lit. gathering /tuhsharina/) 


to God for those who die “in the way of 
God,” (fi sabil Allah, Q 3:157-8; see PATH 
OR way [OF Gop]). 

An unbeliever, however, clings to this life 
and believes death to be the inevitable re- 
sult of fate (dahr). Unbelievers who do not 
believe in the resurrection (q.v.) are only 


concerned with life in this world (dunya, 


Q 6:29; 23:37). They think their life is splen- 


did but deceive themselves and are de- 
ceived by Iblis (q.v.; Q 15:39; see DEVIL); 
they should rather be called “dead” al- 
ready. They have reason to fear doubly: to 
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fear death itself and to fear retribution; 
when they are punished it will be too late 
to repent (see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; 
REPENTANCE AND PENANCE). The Qur'an 
vividly describes the last moments of their 
lives (Q 6:93; 33:19; 47:20; 56:83) and their 
agony (Q 50:19). Angels of death stretch 
out their hands and speak to them while 
they are dying (Q 6:93). Those attached to 
this world flee death in vain. One text, 
however, describes how in a particular case 
God had pity on thousands of people who, 
threatened by death, left their houses 


(Q 2:243). 


Main themes of death 


Following T. O’Shaughnessy (Muhammad’s 
thoughts on death, the only monograph on 
the subject), one can organize the various 
quranic themes of death according to 
Bell’s chronology of the revelation of the 
Quran (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). 
In the Meccan period, death is first used 
metaphorically in “sign passages,” texts 
speaking of God’s providence: He brings 
to life dead land (i.e. waste land) by send- 
ing rain; in seeds he gives life to what has 
been considered dead (see AGRIGULTURE 
AND VEGETATION). Very soon those who re- 
fuse to believe in God and his judgment 
(see LAST JUDGMENT) are also considered to 
be “dead.” Inability to recognize God’s 
bounty (see BLEssING) and his control over 
life and death is presented as a spiritual 
death. In a further development hell (q.v.) 
is called a “second” or “living” death, re- 
served for those who have entered into 
their “first” death as unbelievers. In the 
face of skeptics in Mecca and Medina who 
maintain that there is only one (i.e. the first 
physical) death, the Qur'an asserts this sec- 
ond death as well for the unbelievers. 

The question “When I am dead, shall I 
be brought out alive?” (Q 19:66) elicits 
lengthy responses. The imagery of the ear- 
lier “sign passages” referring to God’s 
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providence is combined here with the 
theme of the resurrection which testifies to 
God’s supreme power over life and death. 
The resurrection represents the final resto- 
ration and re-commencement of the hu- 
man race as it was at the beginning, at the 
pristine moment of creation (q.v.). It is 
God who brings to life and causes to die, 
who raises the dead as a new act of life- 
giving creation and who brings the faithful 
back to him in paradise (q.v.). This power 
of God is the decisive argument in the 
Quran for belief in God (see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE). 

In the Medinan period these themes all 
receive further elaboration in various ways. 
Here, however, the stress is on God’s om- 
nipotence and his control of anything that 
has to do with life and death, the ultimate 
proof being the resurrection which is 
viewed as a second creation. God’s causing 
objects to penetrate (walaga) one another 
and then to come forth (kharaja) from one 
another also illustrates his omnipotence. 
Yet, most important is the fact that he has 
power (qadir or qadir) to bring the dead to 
life. In former times, God returned the 
dead to life in this world: He raised some 
of the dead from among the followers of 
Moses (q.v.; Q 2255-6) and gave leave to Je- 
sus (q.v.) to bring the dead to life (Q 3:49; 
5:110). God differs from all living beings in 
that he does not die; he is the Living One 
(al-hayy, Q 25:58; see GOD AND HIS ATTRIB- 
utEs). By his capacity to create life God 
distinguishes himself from the idols which 
are themselves created and simply dead 
(Q 16:20-1; see IDOLS AND IMAGES). 

The appointed term (gal) of human life 
also receives emphasis in Medina. God de- 
termines (gaddara) a humans life span at 
his birth (see FATE; FREEDOM AND PREDESTI- 
NATION). At death God executes (qada) this 
predetermined will for each person and 
takes him or her to himself (tawaffa). Con- 
sequently, human life and death are pre- 
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sented as subject to God’s direct authority. 

It is no accident that notions of God’s 
omnipotence and the human being’s pre- 
determined life are stressed in the Me- 
dinan years of war (see WAR; EXPE- 
DITIONS AND BATTLES; OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD). The same holds for a third 
theme, that of fear (q.v.) of death, which is 
found almost exclusively in the verses of 
this period. All 48 qur’anic passages treat- 
ing it are Medinan. These texts include 
explicit references to Muhammad’s own 
foreseeable death as well as to the deaths 
of earlier prophets (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). Moreover, they affirm 
God’s providence and protection (q.v.) of 
every believer. Typically, even more than 
before, they insist that humans should not 
cling to this passing life but instead prepare 
for the everlasting life in the hereafter. 
They should commit their lives to causes 
connected with God; those who fight in 
jihad (q.v.), for instance, make proper use of 
their life “in the way of God.” In jihad, the 
fear of death is absent, at least consciously. 
In this period the theme of violent death, 
whether of those committed to the cause 
of Islam or of innocent people, is a mat- 
ter of particular concern (see MURDER; 


BLOODSHED). 


Distinct features of the quranic treatment of death 


The presentation of death in the Qur'an, 
while resembling that of other religious 
systems, also has its own distinctive traits. 
For the Arabs of the pre-Islamic period, 
for instance, death came about through the 
(sometimes sudden) entrance of fate (dahr) 
into a human’s life (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
AND THE QUR’AN). They saw death basically 
as the soul’s (q.v.) departure from the body, 
either in a bloody fashion (in case of a vio- 
lent death) or by escaping from the nose at 
the final breath (in case of natural death). 
The survivors had the duty to see to a cor- 


rect burial and to exact vengeance (q.v.; in 
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case of a violent death), to ensure peace for 
the departed soul, which would be forced 
to wander otherwise, and to maintain the 
honor of the tribe (see TRIBES AND CLANS). 
In ancient times a certain cult of the dead 
may have existed, with offerings and sacri- 
fices. A real man would show no fear of 
death and the survivors would glorify the 
departed (see COURAGE). 

In the Qur'an it is not dahr but God who 
decides the appointed time (gal) of each 
individual and who causes the person to 
die (amata); human beings can only mor- 
tally wound (gatala) someone but it is God 
who causes that person to die. The last act 
in a person’s life is thus an act of God. 

The relation to death is a key issue for 
two reasons. First, it implies a relation to 
life and the freedom to decide what to do 
with it. Second, in the qur’anic view any 
attitude to death implies an attitude to 
God, either of belief or unbelief. In the 
qur anic view, life and death have been in- 
struments of God’s providence to human- 
kind from the very beginning. This theo- 
centric view of death implies a radical 
contingency of human beings as well as of 
the world in which they live and to which 
they should no longer attach themselves. 
The way of life of the ancient Arabs is de- 
clared to have been ignorance (jahiliyya, 
see AGE OF IGNORANCE). Life itself comes 
about through God’s blowing something of 
his spirit (rz, see sPIRIT) into Adam’s form 
(Q 15:29; 32:9; 38:72; see ADAM AND EVE). 
This rah is thus the principle of life which 
leaves the body at the moment of death. 
The fact that it originates in God has im- 
portant implications. First of all, life is a 
gift apportioned by God; this also means 
that it is forbidden to kill someone (for in- 
stance, out of revenge) except after due 
process of law (see BLOOD MONEY; RETALIA- 
TION). Second, the community of the faith- 
ful replaces the older kinship (q.v.) and 
tribal community organized along blood 
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relationships (see GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY 
IN THE QUR AN). Third, every believer is in- 
dividually responsible for his life, thought 
and action. The ancient glorification of the 
dead gives way to a humble appeal to God 
to show mercy (q.v.) on the dead. The 
Qur’an suggests the continued existence of 
the 7h after it has left the body in death 
but leaves unspecified the period between 
the grave and later resurrection (see 
BARZAKH). In the new Islamic theocentric 
framework, it is no longer the exact mo- 
ment of death but the allotted term of life 
as man’s testing period (see TRIAL) that is 
important. Islam brings a profound change 
not only in the visible customs of life but 
also in the way in which one can and does 
understand one’s own life. Human life is 
not the individual’s property but a divine 
gift to be used in God’s service (‘“bada, see 
SERVANT) or to be dedicated to a divine 
cause or to God himself. God is seen as 
creator of all that is and as the source of 
all life: “... everything perishes except his 
countenance...” (Q 28:88). 

Thus, with Islam, death is no longer the 
end of life, but only the end of the ap- 
pointed period (gal) in which humans are 
tested in the world. Human existence has 
been extended to eternity and death be- 
comes a merely transitional phase during 
which the rh, the principle of life, provi- 
sionally remains separated from the disin- 
tegrating body. In other words, death has 
been designed as a part of creation and is 
put to use to attain creation’s aim; God 
wants human life — understood as service 
(wbada) to him — not to end but to receive 
eternity in paradise. 

In a broader context the qur’anic mes- 
sage thus follows very much the tradition 
of the Near Eastern prophetic religions 
from Zoroastrianism and the oldest proph- 
ets of Israel onwards, all of whom call peo- 
ple to choose between the new life which 
they offer and the old life linked to by-gone 
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conditions, ways of life and ideas, which 
they consider to be in the realm of death. 
Different prophetic religions, including 
Christianity, have given different descrip- 
tions of what may be called the old dispen- 
sation in the light of their particular mes- 
sage of renewal. ‘They proclaim God as a 
fundamentally liberating force. 

In this context the Qur'an distinguishes 
itself first by its proclamation of the God 
of providence, liberating human beings 
from the curse of dahr by causing them to 
rise again as a new creation. After human- 
kind has been haunted by fear of dahr and 
death, dahr is nullified and death is brought 
under God’s omnipotence. Additionally, 
the Qur’an distinguishes itself from other 
prophetic messages by calling specifically 
for action in this world in the dedicated 
service of God. It shares the general 
framework of resurrection and judgment 
(q.v.) known since Zoroaster and shares 
with the Akkadian and the Israelite reli- 
gions the idea of a gloomy abode for the 
deceased. There is a striking parallelism 
between the qur’anic and Syriac emphasis 
on the inevitability of death and the conse- 
quences humans should thereby draw re- 
garding their eternal destiny (q.v.), ending 
in parallel descriptions of the terrors of 
hell as the destiny of unbelievers. In the 
case of the Qur'an, however, this preach- 
ing did not lead to monastic asceticism 
(see MONASTICISM AND MONKS) as in Eastern 
Christianity but to a particular form of 
“inner-worldly” asceticism (q.v.). 

Two facts are worth noting. First, this 
kind of “Weberian” attitude produced an 
outburst of energy which was invested in 
worldly enterprises of a military, political 
and economic nature. The qur’anic view of 
life and death undoubtedly contributed to 
the mobilization of many in this sense. 
Second, in Islam as in other prophetic reli- 
gions, God was proclaimed to be the force 
which brings about a decisive change from 
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death to life. Where unbelief was seen as 
chaotic since it did not recognize the provi- 
dence and rule of God in this world, belief 
was held to lead to the establishment of 
God’s rule through a particular ordering of 
this world by means of a law considered to 
have been revealed and to be contained, at 
least in essentials, in the Qur'an. 


The qur°anic vision of death; its meaning 


Throughout the Qur’an the issue of death 
is apparent, explicitly in the numerous 
verses and implicitly as an inescapable hu- 
man condition, which the Qur’an’s preach- 
ing continuously notes. Though the de- 
scriptions of resurrection and final 
judgment have attracted much scholarly 
attention, the subject of death — with the 
exception of TI. O’Shaughnessy’s study — 
has been strangely neglected. For the Near 
East at the time of Muhammad, death was 
a problem, solutions for which were sought 
in ascetic orientations and movements. 
There is reason to assume that this was 
also the case among bedouin Arabs (see 
BEDOUIN; ARABS) and townspeople in Ara- 
bia, for whom it was the impersonal, law- 
like and fatal dahr that brought man’s life 
to an end (Q 45:24). 

If the Qur'an maintains that the moment 
of death is inescapably determined, this is 
no longer the work of the power or law of 
fate, but has been established, as the mo- 
ment of birth, by God. The vision broad- 
ens still further through the idea that God 
alone can conquer death. This conquest 
shows his omnipotence and his divinity; 
idols cannot rival him. The final delivery 
from death by fate (dahr) happens through 
the anticipated resurrection. From the sec- 
ond Meccan period onwards, there is a 
qur anic triad of concepts that constantly 
reappears: God, life/death and resurrec- 
tion. The last is primarily a deliverance of 
humankind from the condition of death, 
for the sake of a new creation, a gift of 
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restoration. The judgment may be positive 
for some, negative for others; common to 
all, whether they like it or not, is that they 
are brought to life again. Only God is able 
to restore the creation after the temporary 
condition of death. 

Life and death — like God and human- 
kind or this world and the hereafter — are 
absolutely opposed to each other in the 
Quran, but a shift in meaning is discern- 
ible. The terms no longer signify the natu- 
ral contrast between what is alive and what 
is not, but indicate the opposition between 
two states that are metaphysical rather 
than physical, religious rather than empiri- 
cal. On the one hand there are those who 
reject belief in one God, in Muhammad as 
a prophet and in the Qur'an, its preaching 
and prescriptions as revelation (see REVE- 
LATION AND INSPIRATION). Since unbelief is 
viewed as a kind of death, these people, 
seen as attached to this world and impris- 
oned by it, are considered to be “dead.” 
On the other hand, those who believe in 
God and the resurrection as well as in 
Muhammad and the revelation are thereby 
considered to be oriented towards eternal 
life, as “living.” In the Qur’an the natural 
opposition between life and death merges 
into the spiritual one between belief and 
disbelief. 

This vision of death is part of the 
broader qur’anic vision of the purpose 
of God’s creation of humans to whom he 
has assigned a final destiny. As a created 
being, the human should live in his Cre- 
ator’s service (zbada). To carry out his 
task, he disposes of his natural faculties, his 
reason and the revelation provided in the 
Quran. As a logical consequence, once he 
has accomplished this %ada in the course 
of the lifetime allotted to him, he will be 
with God forever. Human life has an eter- 
nal destiny and the earthly phase of this 
life is essentially a test of human submis- 
sion to God. Death in this perspective is 
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simply the end of a testing period and a 
threshold which must necessarily be 
passed. Those who fail the test will simply 
not reach their destiny. Normally, life 
stretches from birth to paradise; abnor- 
mally, it extends from birth to hell. The 
message which emerges from this vision is 
clear. Humans are warned (see WARNING) 
and called not to attach themselves to this 
life or to delude themselves with rewards 
that are of a transient nature. They should 
turn to God and take care to live as God’s 
servants and hence prepare for the real life 
of the hereafter. 

The Quranic view of death and the atti- 
tude and actions which derive from it sig- 
nify a complete shift from what may be 
called the “natural” as well as the “secular” 
view of life. As in other prophetic religions, 
life and death are simply a testing ground 
of human beings’ basic intentions regard- 
ing eternity and, in the case of the Quran, 
the human willingness to put one’s life en- 
tirely at God’s disposal. ‘The result may be 
not only an inner life of faith (q.v.) and 
piety (q.v.) but also an extraordinary mobi- 
lization of life forces for action — commu- 
nal or individual — in this world. The 
Qur’an’s message on the subject can be 
seen as a liberation from the confines of 
death, for which humans are grateful to 
God (see GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). Or 
is the very concept of God in prophetic re- 
ligions perhaps born from the experience 
of a conquest of and a liberation from 
death — whatever the concept has meant 


in particular contexts? 
Jacques Waardenburg 
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Death Penalty see BOUNDARIES AND 
PRECEPTS 


Debate and Disputation 


An oppositional mode of discourse and a 
formal process of argumentation. Refer- 
ences to the activities of disputation and 
debate are associated with several qur’anic 
verbs in their various forms. Terminology 
pertinent to the process of argumentation 
occurs throughout the Qur'an and the im- 
portance of such forensic activities as prov- 
ing, explaining and making manifest is re- 
peatedly stressed. Demonstrable proof 
(q.v.) and convincing argumentation are 
represented as indispensable elements of 
conveying the divine message and actual or 
anticipated opponents are a prominent fea- 
ture of much qur’anic discourse. Further, 
the qur’anic text frames and focuses upon 
striking scenes of debate: Satan (Iblis, see 
DEVIL) argues with God about his superior- 
ity over humans (Q 15:30-3; 7:11-23 17:61; 
38:73-6); Abraham (q.v.) and Noah (q.v.) 
dispute with the unbelievers among the 
people to whom they are sent as do such 
other prophets as Hid (q.v.), Salih (q.v.) 
and Shu‘ayb (q.v.). Lengthy pericopes re- 
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port the exchanges of Moses (q.v.) and 
Pharaoh (q.v.). Even the famous parable of 
the two gardens (see GARDEN) in Q 18 (Strat 
al-Kahf, “The Cave’) is cast in the form of 
a debate. 

As just stated, the Qur'an uses several 
terms to designate the multiple modes of 
oppositional discourse. Of these jadala in 
its various forms is central. While Arabic 
lexicographers give “to twist firmly” or “to 
make strong and compact” as the base 
meaning of this verb, they also note the 
more frequent use of those forms of the 
verb that can denote reciprocal speech acts 
such as debates, disputations, altercations, 
arguments, quarrels, etc. (Tq al-‘ariis, vii, 
253-5; see also DIALOGUES). Extra-qur’anic 
attestation of jadala and its cognates, with 
connotations of debate and confrontation, 
can be gathered from a range of early 
sources such as the verses of al-Kumayt b. 
Zayd (d. 126/743) and Dawid b. Salm (d. 
ca. 132/750). 

In the Qur'an jadala and its cognates oc- 
cur 29 times, with the first use in Q 2:197 
and the last in Q 58:1. This latter stira, 
which is entitled Sarat al-Mujadala (“She 
Who Disputes”), is the only sira to carry a 
form of the triliteral Arabic root j-d-/ as its 
title. The first use of a form of jadala in the 
Quran is an imperative, as are four other 
occurrences (Q 4:107; 16:125; 22:68; 29:46). 
All but one of these is, like the first, a nega- 
tive imperative prohibiting disputation. 
The initial mention, in Q 2:197, groups dis- 
putation (jidal) with obscenity (rafath) and 
wickedness (/usugq) as forms of behavior 
prohibited during the pilgrimage (q.v.) and 
the majority of the other uses in this cate- 
gory are also negative imperatives. 

Descriptive and interrogative uses of ja- 
dala and its cognates constitute a larger cat- 
egory. Q 4:109 raises the issue of disputa- 
tion on behalf of the soul (q.v.) on the day 
of resurrection (q.v.) by asking, “You have 
disputed on their behalf in this present life, 
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but who will dispute with God on their be- 
half (fa-man_ywjadilu llaha ‘anhum) on the 
day of resurrection?” Q 16:111 speaks of 
the “day when every soul shall come debat- 
ing on its own behalf (tujadilu ‘an nafstha) 
and every soul (q.v.) will be recompensed 
for what it has done and they will not be 
wronged.” A quasi-judicial eschatology 
(q.v.) is evoked by this vocabulary. If debate 
can constitute part of the process of hu- 
man accountability, then the individual’s 
pleading may take the form of self- or me- 
diated representation. 

Yet this eschatological possibility captures 
only a small proportion of the descriptive 
and interrogative uses of jadala forms. In 
most cases disputation is portrayed as de- 
liberate disavowal of God’s “signs” (q.v.). A 
prominent example of this is Q 6:25 which 
insists, “Were they to see every one of the 
signs, they would not believe in them, even 
to the extent that when they come to you, 
they dispute with you (yuwjadilinaka) [and| 
those who do not believe say, “hese are 
nothing but the tales of the ancients.’” 
Again, Q 13:12-3 contends, “He is the one 
who shows you the lightning, [arousing] 
both fear and hope, and raises the clouds 
heavy [with rain]. Thunder extols his 
praise (q.v.), as do the angels with awe. He 
sends thunderbolts, striking by them whom 
he wishes. Yet they dispute about God (wa- 
hum yujadilina fi llahi).” There is a persistent 
rhetorical structure that emerges in these 
qur anic references to debate: Messengers 
(see MESSENGER) have been sent, the truth 
(q.v.) has been given, parables have been 
struck and “signs” made manifest but still 
people dispute (cf. Q 8:6; 18:54, 56; 31:20). 
This connection of debate with “signs” is 
pervasive. Multiple mentions of such 
phrases as “those who dispute about the 
signs of God” (alladhina yujadiliina fi aya 
llahi, Q 4.0:56; cf. 42:35; 40:69) and “the 
only ones who dispute about the signs of 
God are those who disbelieve” (ma ywadilu 
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fi aati llahi illa Uadhina kafari, Q 40:45 cf. 
40:35) reinforce the linkage of disputation 
and God’s “signs.” In every instance this 
linkage is connected with condemnation 
and rebuke. 

Rebuke also characterizes the reference 
to ignorantly disputing about God himself. 
Q 22:3, 8; 31:20 contain the phrase, “There 
are people who dispute about God without 
knowledge (wa-mina l-nast man _ywjadilu fo 
llahi bi-ghayri ‘ilmin).” The first time this ac- 
cusation occurs, Q 22:3, it is connected 
with devils or with behavior prompted by 
devils. “Those who dispute about God 
without knowledge” are characterized as 
following “every willful devil” (kulla shay- 
tanin muridin) while Q 6:121 states, “Truly 
the devils prompt their friends to debate 
with you (li-ywadiliikum). If you obey them, 
you are polytheists.” 

A final note should be made of a categ- 
ory of statements which associates jadala 
with the prophets, sometimes directly, 
sometimes tangentially. These would in- 
clude the brief pericope in Q 43:57-8: 
“When the son of Mary (q.v.) is cited as an 
example (mathal), your people turn away 
from it [the example]. They say, ‘Are our 
gods better or is he?’ They cite it to you 
only in debate (jadal). Indeed they are a 
contentious people (gawmun khasimiin).” (Cf. 
Q 18:54 — with its similar tagline — where 
the provision of another “example” pro- 
vokes dispute.) At Q 43:57-8 Jesus’ (q.v.) as- 
sociation with disputation is somewhat 
tangential. A more immediate connection 
between prophets and disputation is found 
in those instances where the prophets 
themselves argue. In Q 7:71, Hid chal- 
lenges his people: “Atrocity and anger have 
fallen on you from your Lord; would you 
dispute with me about names (tujadiliinani fi 
asma.) that you and your fathers have as- 
signed for which God has sent down no 
authorization?” The figure of Noah is par- 
ticularly associated with disputation. In 
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Q 11:32 Noah’s people charge: “Noah, you 
have debated with us and prolonged our 
disputation (gad jadaltana_fa-aktharta jida- 
lana). Now, if you are truthful, bring upon 
us what you threatened.” Perhaps most 
striking are Abraham’s debates with God 
himself: “When fear had left Abraham and 
the good news [of Isaac’s (q.v.) conception] 
came to him, he was disputing with us 
(yujadiluna) concerning the people of Lot 
(q.v.)” (Q 11:745 cf Gen 18:23-32). The classi- 
cal exegetical tradition (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QURAN, CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) also 
regularly understood Abraham to be de- 
bating the messengers (rusud) mentioned in 
Q 11:69. Of course, with Muhammad him- 
self the topos of prophets who debate and 
dispute reaches its fullest exemplification 
(see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD; PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD). Disputation, recollect- 
ed and anticipated, drives the rhetorical 
engine of the Quran. Instances of this are 
too numerous to catalog but at least one 
should be mentioned since it is captured 
by the title of a stira. This is Muhammad’s 
exchange in Q 58:1 with the eponymous 
“disputatious woman” (mujadila). The lit- 
erature dealing with the circumstance un- 
der which this verse was revealed (sabab 
al-nuzil, see OCCASIONS OF REVELATION) as- 
serts virtually unanimously its exegetical 
association with the wife of Aws b. al- 
Samit, who was complaining that her hus- 
band had unjustly divorced her. (For rep- 
resentative accounts and for variations of 
her name, e.g. Khawla bt. Tha‘laba, see 
Tabart, Tafsir, xxviii, 1-6.) 

There are other qur’anic terms relevant 
to this topic such as the vocabulary related 
to tkhtasama and naza‘a, both meaning “to 
argue or dispute,” that can be grouped in 
the same way as the jadala category. These 
include the strong negative imperative of 
Q 50:28, “Do not dispute in my presence 
when I have already set the threat before 
you (la takhtasimi ladayya wa-qad qaddamtu 
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ilaykum bi-l-wa%d),” and other occurrences 
that maintain the connection of debate 
and disputation with eschatological events 
(Q 36:49; 38:64; 39:31), with the rejection of 
“signs” (cf. Q 22:19) and with the denigra- 
tion or disregard of messengers (Q 26:96-7; 
27:45; cf. 3:44). The nearly synonymous 
nature of this vocabulary is evidenced by 
paired usage in passages like Q 4:105-7 and 
Q 43:58 (forms of the Arabic roots j-d-/ and 
kh-s-m) and Q 22:67-8 (forms of the Arabic 
roots j-d-/ and n-z-‘). Taken together the 
qur’anic vocabulary associated with this 
topic demonstrates that, in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases, debate and disputa- 
tion are assessed negatively. The activity of 
oppositional discourse is associated with 
human ignorance or with satanic insinua- 
tion or with human insolence, as when in- 
dividuals are unwilling to recognize the 
probative value of God’s “signs.” Al- 
though Abraham was permitted to debate 
with God about the people of Lot, other 
qur anic scenarios depict prophets whose 
people dispute with them as a form of re- 
jection. While there are exceptions such as 
the eschatological possibility in Q 16:111, 
the human propensity to debate and dis- 
pute generally elicits qur’anic condemna- 
tion. In fact, Q 18:54 laments that “more 
than anything, humans are disputatious 
(wa-kana l-insanu akthara shay in jadalan).” 

Yet a keen awareness of that very pro- 
pensity emerges in those verses describing 
how one should deal with disputation that 
express an etiquette of oppositional dis- 
course. Q 22:68 advises: “If they dispute 
with you (wa-in jadalika), then say, “God 
knows best what you are doing.” Even 
more explicit is Q 16:125 with its encour- 
agement to “summon to the way of your 
Lord (q.v.) with wisdom and fine exhorta- 
tion (see EXHORTATIONS) and debate with 
them in the better way (wa-jadilhum bi-llatt 
hiya ahsanu).” 

This latter verse emerged in post-qur’anic 
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literature as a frequently cited justification 
for the use of disputation as a powerful 
tool in fields such as law (see LAW AND THE 
QuR An) and theology (see THEOLOGY AND 
THE QUR'AN). With the assimilation of 
Greek dialectic as a major mode of intel- 
lectual engagement, classical Muslim 
scholars began to discuss scenes of debate 
and disputation in the Qur'an from the 
perspective of these refined rhetorical 
tools. As indicated above, they were able to 
point to many instances of this within the 
textual narrative but they were also cogni- 
zant of the frequent qur’anic denunciation 
of the human propensity to argue, disagree 
and contradict. Consequently, in the classi- 
cal Islamic treatises devoted to such topics 
as logic and jurisprudential theory it be- 
came common to enumerate the qur’anic 
texts where disputation is censured or, less 
frequently, praised. his commonplace 

of commendable/reprehensible disputa- 
tion — the usual pair of Arabic adjectives 
is mahmid and madhmim — can be found in 
the works of many authors. Some exam- 
ples are Ishaq b. Ibrahtm’s (fl. third/ninth 
century) al-Burhdan fi wujith al-bayan, Ibn 
Farak’s (d. 406/1015) Mujarrad maqalat al- 
Ash‘ari, the Kafiyya fi lyadal attributed to 
Imam al-Haramayn ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Juwayni (d. 478/1085; but see D. Gimaret, 
La doctrine d’al-Asha, 183, n. 2), Sulayman 
b. Khalaf al-Bajr’s (d. 474/1081) al-Minha 
Ji tartib al-hyq, Yon Hazm’s (d. 456/1064) 
al-Ihkam fi usil al-ahkam, bn al-Hanbali’s 
(d. 634/1236) Istikhra al-jidal min al-Quran 
al-kartm, Najm al-Din al-Tafi’s (d. 716/ 
1316) ‘Alam al-jadhal ft tlm al-jadal. Finally, 
the most noted of the works on the tradi- 
tional disciplines of qur’anic study (q.v.) 
include debate (jadal) among their long list 
of contents. Al-Zarkasht (d. 793/139!) in- 
cluded a section on the subject in his Bur- 
han as did al-Suyaiti (d. 911/1505) in his 


Tiqan. See also RHETORIC OF THE QUR'AN. 


Jane Dammen McAuliffe 
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Debt 


A financial obligation due to another. The 
quranic expression for debt is the Arabic 
word dayn. Two places in the Qur'an, both 
Medinan chapters, deal with the matter of 
debts. At Q 2:282, the longest verse in the 
Quran, detailed instructions are given for 
the actual handling of debts. All debts, be 
they large or small, in the form of loans or 
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deferred payment for goods received, are 
to be recorded in writing. The only excep- 
tion to this is “local business transactions” 
involving nearly immediate exchange. Rec- 
ognizing the paucity of literacy (q.v.) in 
first/seventh century Arabia, the Qur'an 
instructs the literate minority to serve as re- 
corders in cases where the parties to a debt 
are illiterate. Recognizing also the tribal 
structure of the society, literate persons are 
forbidden to refuse to record a debt when- 
ever they are petitioned to do so; and they 
are commanded to discharge this duty with 
accuracy and without prejudice to either 
party, i.e. regardless of clan- or tribe-affili- 
ation (see TRIBES AND CLANS; CHEATING). 
Debtors, not creditors, are to dictate to re- 
corders. If a debtor is mentally or physic- 
ally incapable, a representative is to dictate 
on his or her behalf. In addition to being 
recorded, debts are to be validated by wit- 
nesses, preferably two males or, if that is 
not possible, one male and two females. (As 
an aside, it is on the basis of this verse that 
the jurists have developed the more general 
rule that one male equals two female wit- 
nesses in a court of law [see LAW AND THE 
QURAN; WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING]). Both 
male and female witnesses must be morally 
upright. Here again, regardless of clan- or 
tribe-affiliation, individuals are com- 
manded not to refuse to serve as witnesses 
nor to refuse to come forth and testify to 
what they witnessed whenever petitioned 
to do so. Finally, in circumstances such as 
journeys where there is no access to scribes 
to record the transaction, debtors are in- 
structed to offer collateral to their credi- 
tors. This, however, is not obligatory and 
those who contract debts without collateral 
are commanded not to betray the trust 
placed in them. 

The second passage that deals with debts 
is in the fourth stra, entitled “Women” 
(Strat al-Nisa’; see WOMEN AND THE QUR- 
*AN). In a series of appendages to verses 
outlining the shares of inheritance the stip- 
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ulation is added that any debts contracted 
by the deceased prior to death are to be ex- 
cluded from the shares distributed to his or 
her heirs (cf. Q 4:11-2). The shares of inher- 
itance (q.v.), in other words, are to be com- 
puted after any and all debts have been set- 
tled even if these should exhaust the entire 
estate. 

The Qur’an mentions no legal sanctions 
to be applied to those who fail or refuse to 
pay their debts. The matter is referred 
rather to the forwm internum as the Qur’an 
bids debtors to be conscious of God in 
their financial dealings (see ECONOMICS). 
Islamic law, however, subsequently devel- 
oped elaborate rules on bankruptcy and 
related matters (cf. A. Delcambre, Dayn). 
See also CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; 
BREAKING TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS. 


Sherman A. Jackson 
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Decadence | see Evi DEEDS; INTOXICANTS 


Decalogue see comMANDMENTS 


Deceit see Trick 


Decision 


In the qur’anic context, a divine decree re- 
flecting omniscience and omnipotence. 
The notion of decision in the Qur’an is re- 
lated to the concept of God as the creator, 
the king and the judge whose decisions — 
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decrees, judgments and sentences — repre- 
sent his supreme wisdom (q.v.) and power 
(see POWER AND IMPOTENCE). These deci- 
sions emerge in both the initial and the fi- 
nal phase of all acts and events. ‘Through 
them God creates inanimate objects and 
human beings (see CREATION), rules over 
the life of his creatures, which he brings to 
their final end on the day of judgment (see 
LAST JUDGMENT). 

There is, however, no unique term in the 
Quran which speaks in general to this con- 
ception of decision. ‘The terms which con- 
vey the idea — namely hukm, fasl, and 
gada’ — can function interchangeably (e.g. 
Q 4:65; 6:57; 27:78; 42:21). There are, how- 
ever, significant semantic differences be- 
tween the three terms and the frequency 
with which they occur also varies. 

The most ubiquitous of the terms, hukm, 
which is best translated as judgment (q.v.), 
is historically related to pre-Islamic judges 
(hakam, pl. hukkam) who exercised justice in 
ancient Arabia (see PRE-ISLAMICG ARABIA 
AND THE QUR’AN). Lexically, it is associated 
with wisdom (hikma) and authority (hukm, 
hukiima) embodied in two of the most beau- 
tiful names of God (al-asm@ al-husna, see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES): al-Hakam, “the 
Judge,” and al-Hakim, “the Wise.” The 
term hukm already occurs in early Meccan 
siiras (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN) in 
the juxtaposition of the human judgments 
of the pagan Arabs (see AGE OF IGNORANCE) 
next to divine judgment (Q 5:50). God is 
described as “the most just of judges” 
(ahkam al-hakimin, Q 11:45; 95:8) and “the 
best of judges” (khayr al-hakimin, Q 7:87; 
10:109; 12:80). Of the three stages of exist- 
ence of humans and the world — creation, 
life history and resurrection (q.v.) — hukm 
is overwhelmingly related to the second 
and the third, since it appears in only one 
quranic passage in the context of creation 
(Q 13:41; See DEATH AND THE DEAD; ESCHA- 
ToLocy). Hukm is also used in discussions 
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about the prophetic authority to judge in- 
dividuals with the help of scriptures (see 
BOOK), wherein special emphasis is given to 
Muhammad and the Qur'an, which is 
called “the Arabic code” (hukm ‘arabi, 

Q 13:37). Moses (q.v.), David (q.v.) and Jesus 
(q.v.) are also mentioned in this context, to- 
gether with the Torah (q.v.; Q 5:44) and the 
Gospel (q.v.; Q 5:47). 

The term /fas/, which is translated vari- 
ously as cut, division, separation, differen- 
tiation and judgment, and which appears 
the least frequently of the three qur’anic 
terms for decision, resembles Aukm in its us- 
age. It refers to the last judgment (Q 22:17; 
60:3) and gives an early name for it, “the 
day of separation” (yawm al-fasl, Q 37:21; 
44:4.03 77:13, 14, 38; 78:17), which is later 
replaced with “the day of judgment” 
(yawm al-din, as in Q 1:4). It is etymologic- 
ally related to the biblical Hebrew idiom as 
well as to a qur’anic epithet of God, “the 
best of arbiters” (Khayr al-fasilin, Q 6:57). It 
is also associated with the notion that the 
revealed word, speech or utterance is the 
basis of the judgment of prophets (Q 6:57; 
42:21; 86:13; see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD; REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 

The third term, gada@’, which has the sense 
of decree, order or final judgment, is op- 
posed to the previous two in many respects. 
First, it never occurs in the early Meccan 
stras. Secondly, it rarely conveys the idea 
of a human judgment (with the exception 
of Q 10:71 and 20:72). Thirdly, the term 
usually implies God’s pre-existent decision 
to undertake creation (q.v.; kun fa-yakiin, 

Q 21173 3:47; 19:35; 40:68) as well as the 
pre-ordained life-span (gyal) of human life 
(Q 6:2; 10:11; see FATE), approximating the 
meaning of gadar, i.e. the Lord’s eternal 
universal decision concerning his creatures 
which he has determined for them from 
their creation (see FREEDOM AND PREDESTI- 
NATION). The main issues which Muslim 
theology (see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN) 
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discussed in connection with gada@’ included 
the following: determinism; the essence of 
the Prophet’s mission; “acquisition” (kash 
or tktisab), i.e. the way in which humans 
acquire the acts determined and created 
for them by God (see ANTHROPOMORPHISM; 
MU TAZILA); the relationship between justice 
(see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE) and mercy (q.v.) 
at the last judgment and the role of inter- 


cession (q.v.). 
Dmitry V. Frolov 
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Decoration see MATERIAL CULTURE AND 


THE QURAN 


Deed Scroll see rEcorp oF HUMAN 


ACTIONS; BOOK 
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DEEDS; GOOD DEEDS 


Defamation | see LE; opPosiTION TO 


MUHAMMAD 


Deferral 


The qur’anic concept of postponement or 
delay in God’s punishment. It was this con- 
cept, derived from the single occurrence of 
this word in conjunction with the decision- 
making character of God at Q 9:106, that 
formed the basis of the doctrine of a num- 


DEFERRAL 


ber of different groups of early Muslims 
usually called Murji'is (murji‘a, see CREEDS; 
THEOLOGY AND THE QURAN). 

The concept of deferral (i7j@’) is derived 
from the fourth form of the Arabic root 
rj-, uniquely used in connection with God’s 
judgment (q.v.) at Q 9:106 (the fourth form 
is also used at Q 33:51 but in reference to 
the Prophet’s choice of spouses; see WIVES 
OF THE PROPHET). The word means to “de- 
lay” or “postpone” and refers to a group 
whose ultimate fate is postponed. With this 
definition, the verse could be translated: 
“There are others for whom God’s com- 
mand is deferred (murjawna), whether he 
will punish them or forgive them; for God 
is knowing, wise.” Some commentators 
read the word as murja‘und from the same 
root and with the same meaning while oth- 
ers derive the word from the root r-j-w, 
meaning “to hope” or “to anticipate,” ren- 
dering the translation: “There are others 
who are made to hope for God’s com- 
mand....” This reading, however, contra- 
dicts the historical understanding of 
Q 9:106 (see OCCASIONS OF REVELATION). 

The context of Q 9:106 is usually under- 
stood to involve the defection of some of 
Muhammad’s putative supporters in the 
expedition to Tabak (see EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES). There were those who were said 
to receive punishment twice, meaning in 
this world and the next (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT), whereas those whose actions 
were considered a mixture of good and 
bad and who acknowledged their bad 
deeds (see GooD AND EVIL) were offered the 
hope of God’s forgiveness (q.v.; Q 9:101-2). 
The third group, those of Q 9:106, who 
had not repented but were not in either of 
the other groups, had their judgment de- 
ferred (see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE). Af- 
ter Muhammad’s death, various doctrinal 
and political positions arose around the is- 
sues of sin and punishment (see sIN, MAJOR 
AND MINOR). The Kharijis (q.v.) held that 


DELIVERANCE 


anyone who committed a grave sin had 
also committed apostasy (q.v.) and was con- 
demned to hell (q.v.). They had emerged 
from a group of adherents to the fourth 
caliph (q.v.), ‘Ali (see ‘ALI B. ABI TALIB), 
whose soldiers parted ways with him over 
the issue of arbitration during the battle of 
Siffin (q.v.). They held that ‘Ali and his 
Umayyad opponents were guilty of such a 
sin and were thus not to be followed. In op- 
position to the Kharijite position, some ar- 
gued that these Muslims belonged to the 
category of those for whom God’s judg- 
ment was deferred, and they too thus re- 
frained from making a categorical judg- 
ment. From this also developed the notion 
that faith (q.v.) was sufficient to make one a 
Muslim, even if his or her works were not 
perfect (see WORK; GOOD DEEDS; EVIL 
DEEDS). As Islam spread into Khurasan 
and ‘Transoxania, the Murji’'ls became sup- 
porters of unity among all Muslims and 
were thus in opposition to Shrs as well as 
Kharijis in disputes about legitimate rule 
as well as the definition of a good Muslim, 
the Shris holding as illegitimate the rule of 
the caliphs Abi Bakr (q.v.; r. 11-13/632-4), 
‘Umar (q.v.; r. 13-23/634-44) and ‘Uthman 
(q.v5 % 23-35/644-56). While the Murji'Is 
split into a number of factions, Murji’'ism 
became identified with support of converts 
to Islam, in opposition to some Umayyad 
policies, and Murji'is became the champi- 
ons of the converted non-Arab Muslims, 
the mawalt. The famous jurist Aba Hanifa 
(81-150/700-760) held moderate Murjii be- 
liefs and many scholars see the origins of 


later Sunnism in moderate Murji'ism. 
Gordon Darnell Newby 
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Defilement see PURITY AND IMPURITY 


Deities see PoLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; 
IDOLS AND IMAGES; IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS 


Deliverance 


Throughout the Quran, but especially in 
later Meccan siras, various forms of deliv- 
erance (naja/anja, angadha, waqa) illustrate 
God’s saving power (see POWER AND IMPO- 
TENCE; SALVATION). God typically speaks in 
the divine plural, recalling specific settings 
in which he had acted on behalf of either 
the prophets or their people. Many of the 
references occur in the context of Muham- 
mad’s efforts to counteract Meccan oppo- 
sition (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 
Prominent among the beneficiaries of 
divine deliverance are the prophets (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD), several of 
whom God rescues from the treacherous 
designs of those who reject their message 
(see MESSENGER). Moses (q.v.), Noah (q.v.) 
and Lot (q.v.) appear most often in this 
connection, their deliverance usually 
linked to that of the believers among their 
peoples. God rescues Moses (Q 14:6; 20:40, 
65), the people of Israel (Q 2:49; 10:86; 
20:80; 44:30; see CHILDREN OF ISRAEL) and 
Moses’ brother Aaron (q.v.; Q 37:115) from 
the evil designs of Pharaoh (q.v.). The 
hadith attribute the cause for fasting (q.v.) 
on ‘Ashiira’ (the voluntary fast-day ob- 
served on the tenth of Muharram) to that 
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rescue (al-Hadith al-sharif, Bukhari 3145 and 
parallels, naa). Earlier in his career, Moses 
begs deliverance from the angry throng 
pursuing him after his murder of the 
Egyptian (Q 28:21; also 28:25). Pharaoh’s 
wife, Asiya, becomes the paradigm of the 
believer whom God saves in the very home 
of the arch-unbeliever (Q 66:11); but God 
accepts even Pharaoh’s conversion as the 
sea engulfs him (Q 10:92). See BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF. 

Noah’s escape from the clutches of unbe- 
lievers appears frequently (Q 7:64; 10:73; 
21:76; 23:28; 26:118). Several texts 
(Q 10:22-3; 17:67; 29:65; 31:32) speak of 
God rescuing sea travelers from storms, 
only to have them return to idolatry once 
safely on land. One such text (Q 36:43) 
comes immediately after a reference to 
Noah’s ark (q.v.), emphasizing that only 
God’s power saves from death (see DEATH 
AND THE DEAD). For that verse, some exe- 
getes gloss angadha with naya (Tabari, Taf- 
sir, x, 446; Baydawi, Anwar, 11, 283; Aba 
Hayyan, Bahr, viii, 324); other exegetes 
elaborate and identify deliverance as puri- 
fication (see PURITY AND IMPURITY) from all 
that is loathsome (Ibn al-Jawzi, ad, vi, 
282), and compare drowning to eternal 
punishment (Qurtubi, Jami xv, 25; see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). Lot and his 
family (Q 21:74; 26:169-70; 37:134), with the 
exception of his unbelieving wife (Q 29:32), 
merit deliverance, once in explicit associa- 
tion with Abraham (Q 21:71). God rescues 
all three of the pre-Islamic Arabian proph- 
ets: Had (q.v.), Shu‘ayb (q.v.), and Salih 
(q.v.5 Q 11:58, 94, 66; 41:18). 

Though references to the deliverance of 
Muhammad’s people are scarce (Q 6:63-4), 
some texts refer to God protecting believ- 
ers, either in general or as nameless indi- 
viduals, from apocalyptic or eschatological 
disasters (see APOCALYPSE; ESCHATOLOGY) 
such as the fire of hell (q.v.; Q 52:18 which 
uses waqd in the sense of “deliver”; Q 70:14 
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[anja]; Q 3:103; 39:19 /angadha/), fearsome 
wind (Q 58:23, often associated with the de- 
struction of Htid’s [q.v.] people, the ‘Ad 
[q.v.]) or the evil of the last day (Q 39:61; 
76:11; 10:103; see LAST JUDGMENT). ‘The 
hadith speak of the deliverance of individ- 
uals from the fire more often than the 
Quran. For example, among the three 
kinds of people who experience the sweet- 
ness of faith (q.v.) are those who, once God 
has delivered them (angadha) from unbelief, 
would rather be thrown into hell (q.v.) than 
revert to unbelief (ku/r, al-Hadith al-sharif, 
Bukhari 20; Muslim 60; Ibn Hanbal 11563; 
Tirmidhi 2548; Ibn Maja 4023; Nasa’t 
4902 and parallels; a similar theme is 
found in Ibn Hanbal 8051, 13467 and par- 
allels). God alone is the unprotected pro- 
tector (wa-huwa_yujiru wa-la_yujar ‘alayhi, 

Q 23:88) whose deliverance and forgiveness 
(q.v.) await all who heed the prophets 

(Q 46:31; see also Q 67:28 and 72:22 on de- 


nial of deliverance). 
John Renard 
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Demons see DEVIL; SPIRITUAL BEINGS 


Deobandis 


The name given to Muslim scholars 
(‘ulama@)) associated with the Indo-Pakistani 
reformist movement centered in the reli- 
gious school (dar al-‘ulum) of Deoband, a 
country town some ninety miles northeast 
of Delhi. Founded in 1867, the school was 
a pioneering effort to transmit the religious 
sciences by organizing staff and instruction 
on the model of British colonial schools 
(see TRADITIONAL DISGIPLINES OF QURANIC 


DEOBANDIS 


stupy). The goal of the school was to pre- 
serve the teachings of the faith (q.v.) ina 
period of non-Muslim rule and consider- 
able social change by holding Muslims to a 
standard of correct individual practice. 
Central to that goal was the creation of a 
class of formally trained and popularly 
supported religious scholars (‘ulama, see 
SCHOLAR) who served as imams (see IMAM), 
guardians and trustees of mosques (see 
MOSQUE) and tombs, preachers, muftis, spir- 
itual guides, writers and publishers of reli- 
gious works. The school’s curriculum has 
included study of the art of reciting the 
Quran (tajwid, gira dl, see RECITATION OF 
THE QUR'AN), of translation (/arjama, see 
TRANSLATION OF THE QUR’AN) and of 
quranic commentary (/a/str and usil-t tafsir 
such as Jalalayn; Shah Wali Allah, al-Fawz 
al-kabir; al-Baydawt, Anwar; and Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir; see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSI- 
CAL AND MEDIEVAL). At its first centenary in 
1967, Deoband counted almost 10,000 
graduates including several hundred from 
foreign countries. Hundreds of Deobandi 
schools, moreover, have been founded 
across the Indian sub-continent. 

The early Deobandis were associated 
with a shift in emphasis from the rational 
sciences (al-‘uliim al-‘aqliyya) to the revealed 
or traditional sciences (al-‘ulum al-naqliyya) 
of Qur'an and, above all, hadith. In this 
they followed their forebear, Shah Walt 
Allah Dihlavi (1702-63) whose qur’anic 
commentary stressing the clear meaning of 
the Qur'an was highly influential and 
whose translation of the Qur'an into Per- 
sian stimulated further translations into 
Urdu, among them two produced by his 
sons. They have also been firmly commit- 
ted to the Hanaff legal tradition (see LAw 
AND THE QUR’AN). The Deobandis were 
among those ‘ulama’ who took advantage of 
the newly available lithographic presses to 


disseminate sacred texts and vernacular 
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materials widely. The scholar and revered 
spiritual guide, Mawlana Ashraf ‘Ali 
Thanavi (1864-1943), one of the most influ- 
ential Deobandis of this century, is an im- 
portant example of the school’s qur’anic 
scholars. He was an accomplished reciter 
(qari’) of the Quran, enjoyed the prestige 
of those who knew the holy text by heart 
(hafiz), was esteemed for his natural voice 
in recitation and authored many works on 
tqjwid. He translated the Qur’an into excel- 
lent and accurate Urdu and prepared a 
twelve-volume commentary, Tafsir bayan al- 
Quran, with citations from hadith to eluci- 
date matters of law and Sifism (see sUFIsM 
AND THE QUR’AN). 

Deobandi devotion to the Qur’an was not 
merely scholarly. When Rashid Ahmad 
Gangoht (1829-1905), for example, read the 
Quran alone at night, his biographer 
wrote, he would be overcome with joy or 
shake in terror as he read of God’s mercy 
(q.v.) or his wrath (see ANGER). The Deo- 
bandis also used sections of the Qur'an for 
‘amalwyyat, 1.e. prescriptions of certain 
prayers and readings intended to secure 
particular concrete goals. Indeed another 
of Ashraf ‘Ali Thanavi’s books was the 
A‘mal-i qur ani, intended to save common 
people from undertaking illegitimate works 
(a‘mal). 

The central school, as well as Deobandi 
schools throughout the sub-continent, con- 
tinue to teach many students. ‘The apoliti- 
cal strand within the school’s teaching has 
taken shape for many in the widespread, 
now trans-national, pietist movement 
known since the 1920s as ‘Tablighi Jama‘at; 
the movement has particularly cherished 
the popular writings of Mawlana Muham- 
mad Zakariyya Kandhalavi (1897-1982), 
among them the Fada %l-i Quran (1930) and 
its discussion of forty hadith. 


Barbara D. Metcalf 
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Depravity — see evi 
Desert see GEOGRAPHY IN THE QUR’AN 
Design see cosMoLoGy IN THE QURAN 


Desire see WISH AND DESIRE 


Despair 


The loss of hope. Rendered in Arabic by 
the following five different roots: _y-™-s, g-n-t, 
b-~-s, b-l-s, w-h-n. Loss of hope in God’s 
mercy (q.v.) is the chief cause of despair in 
the Qur'an which contrasts human re- 
sponses in good times with feelings that 
can prevail in dire straits. Human beings 
consider bounty to be the result of their 
own doing, but when they encounter difh- 
culties, they assume God 1s to blame and 
give up (Q 11:9; 17:83; 41:495 57:235 see 
30:49, 42:28 for the converse). In fact, hu- 


man beings often cause their own sense of 


DESPAIR 


desperation through evil deeds (q.v.; 

Q 30:36; 47:35). A hadith says that God 
“laughs at the despair of his servants,” 
amused at humanity’s insecurity about 
something so infinitely certain as the divine 
mercy (al-Hadith al-sharif, Ion Maja 177, Ibn 
Hanbal 15598, 15612). 

Prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD) must maintain courage (q.v.) while 
striving in the way of God (Q 3:146; see 
PATH OR wWAy [OF GOD]) amongst unbe- 
lieving peoples (Q 12:110) though they may 
be tempted to despair of God’s largess for 
themselves as Abraham (q.v.) did when he 
doubted that the birth of a son would 
come to pass (Q 15:55, 56). Joseph (q.v.) tells 
Benjamin (q.v.) not to lose heart at the ac- 
tions of their brothers (Q 12:60), and God 
instructs Noah (q.v.) to rise above rejection 
and build the ark (q.v.; Q 11:36). Conversely, 
a prophet’s enemies (q.v.) may despair when 
they fail to undermine the divine message 
(Q 5:3). Joseph’s brothers lose hope of per- 
suading Joseph not to detain the falsely ac- 
cused Benjamin (Q 12:80). Ironically, Jacob 
(q.v.) later encourages his sons to return to 
Egypt (q.v.) to ask about Joseph, so as not 
to despair of God’s mercy as unbelievers 
do (Q 12:87; see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 

All who reject God’s signs (q.v.) despair of 
divine deliverance (q.v.) and of a life here- 
after (Q 29:23; 60:13; see REWARD AND PUN- 
ISHMENT). After death (see DEATH AND THE 
DEAD) the burden of their deeds will mire 
them in hopelessness (Q 43:75), for none 
will intercede for them (Q 30:12; see INTER- 
cEssION). Distracted by every whim, the 
spiritually petulant expect blessing (q.v.) 
without consequence, unable to cope with 
the ethical demands of God-given success 
(Q 23:77), while people of faith (q.v.) do 
not lose heart (Q 3:139). A hadith says: 

“No believer who knows the punishment 
God has in store aspires to heaven; and 


no unbeliever who knows the extent of 


DESTINY 


God’s mercy despairs (g-n-t) of paradise” 
(al-Hadith al-sharif, ‘Tirmidhi 3465; Muslim 
4948; Ibn Hanbal 8063, 8799, 9890). 

For sinners, trust in God’s forgiveness is a 
struggle (q.v.; Q 39:53). Ibn Kathir (d. 774/ 
1373; Lafsir, iv, 65-6) provides an excursus 
on hadith about counteracting despair 
with the certainty of divine forgiveness; 
al-Tabart (d. 310/923; Tafsi, xi, 14) and 
Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200; ad, vii, 59) 
gloss q-n-t with y-~-s; the Mu'tazilite al- 
Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144; Kashshaf, iv, 
130-1) emphasizes that God forgives ail sin 
since he is impervious and “does not care,’ 
i.e. is not affected by the sins of his crea- 
tures. God seeks to bring the heedless back 
through bounty, only to see them regress 
into hopelessness at the merest hint of 
accountability (Q 6:44). Safi authors also 
develop the theme. Aba Talib al-Makki 
(d. 386/996) quotes Q 39:53 in his section 
on hope (raya, Qit, 1, 375); Aba Sad al- 
Kharraz (d. 286/899) glosses raja’ as “ “de- 
spair (ya’s) of all that God has marked 
with the stamp of nothingness,’ that is, all 
that is not God” and interprets the “truth 
of longing” (sidq al-raghba) as despairing 
(qunut) of lust and covetousness (Nwyia, 
Exégese, 280-1; see SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN). 


John Renard 
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Destiny 


The predetermined course of events in 


general and of human actions and eternal 
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fate in particular, a condition foreordained 
by divine will or human will, a real or 
imaginary impersonal power or agency. 
From the first Islamic centuries, the ques- 
tion of the agency of human works and 
eternal destiny was a widely discussed con- 
troversy among Muslim theologians — 
whether they are ordained by God’s decree 
or whether they are executed by man him- 
self (see FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION; 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM; DECISION). Both deter- 
minists and non-determinists made refer- 
ence to the Qur'an in support of their re- 
spective views with scriptural proofs (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QURAN). 

In the Qur’an, deterministic and non- 
deterministic sayings stand side by side. 
The qur’anic concept of the last judgment 
(q.v.) when God will demand individual 
reckoning from each human being clearly 
presupposes man’s individual liberty and 
responsibility for his actions in this world 
and his destiny in the hereafter (e.g. 

Q 3:161, 182; 4:110-2; 18:29-315 362545 
45:24-37; 53:33-41, 50-62; gg:1-8). All that a 
person has done in this world is recorded 
in his or her individual record book (al- 
Kitab) throughout life (see RECORD OF 
HUMAN ACTIONS). When the day of judg- 
ment comes, the acts of everyone in this 
world are shown to the individual by God 
(e.g. Q 6:59; 10:61-5; 17:13-4, 71-2; 34:3: 
36:12; 39:69-70; 45:28-9; 83:7-24). God is 
considered an impartial judge. He objec- 
tively evaluates that which the individual 
has done in this world. The objective char- 
acter of the judgment is allegorically ex- 
pressed by the metaphor of scales (e.g. 

Q 7:8-9; 21:47; 23:101-5; 101:4-11; see 
ESCHATOLOGy). Without the freedom to 
choose one’s actions, personal responsi- 
bility for conduct on the day of judgment 
would be meaningless. Free choice is also 
expressly stated in those passages where 


God is said not to lead astray (q.v.) except if 
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one chooses to disobey (e.g. Q 7:28; 11:101; 
see DISOBEDIENCE). Similarly, God cannot 
effectively guide those who are not willing 
to receive his guidance (e.g. Q 16:104). 

In contrast, other passages of the Qur'an 
emphasize God’s omnipotence and omni- 
science and human responsibility appears 
completely eclipsed. Here, human destiny 
is said to depend on the will of God. He is 
the originator of belief and unbelief (q.v.), 
he guides or leads astray as he pleases. 
Whomsoever God desires to guide, he 
opens his heart (q.v.) to Islam (q.v.); whom- 
soever he desires to lead astray, he hardens 
his heart, narrow, tight, as if forced to 
climb to heaven unaided. So God lays 
abomination upon those who believe not 
(Q 6:125; see also Q 2:6-7; 7:177-93 9:515 
10:98-103; 11:118; 13:27; 14:27; 16:35-403 
16:93; 18:17; 24:21; 32:12-4; 76:27-31; 
81:27-9). God’s omniscience furthermore 
includes foreknowledge of all future events 
which are laid down in the clear book (kitab 
mubin) or heavenly book (umm al-kitab, see 
BOOK). In contrast to the record book, kitab 
here refers to a book of destiny that con- 
tains everything that God knows (e.g. 

Q 6:38; 11:6; 13:38-43; 15:45 17:58; 20:51-5; 
22:70; 27:75} 35:11; 57:22-3). The idea of 
predetermination is also conveyed by the 
concept of fixed terms (gal) set by God in 
his governing of the world and denoting, at 
least in some instances, the time of death 
(Q 32145; 10:49; 11:35 15:45 39:42; 63:10-11; 
see DEATH AND THE DEAD). 

In other passages a combination of deter- 
minist and non-determinist outlooks is 
found. In the following verses, for instance, 
the idea of a book of account seems to be 
confused with the idea of destiny or fate 
fastened on man’s neck: “Around each 
man’s neck we have hung his ledger (ta 7) 
of deeds and on the day of resurrection we 
will present it as a book spread out [and 


say]: ‘Read your ledger; this day you are 
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sufficient to take your own account’” 
(Q 17:13-4; see also Q 22:67-72; 27:71-53 
3421-5; 5333-62; see RECORD OF HUMAN 
ACTIONS; RESURRECTION). 

It has been argued (Blachére, Paret) that 
the discrepancies of the Qur’an on the is- 
sue of human destiny are to be explained 
in terms of chronological development. 
During his early period, when the Prophet 
demanded repentance in the face of im- 
pending judgment (see REPENTANCE AND 
PENANCE), he assumed freedom of choice 
and responsibility on the part of his hear- 
ers. The opposition he encountered, how- 
ever, called for an explanation which was 
found in the idea of predestination; the un- 
belief of his hearers must be due to the will 
of God (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 
This explanation also served as a practical 
source of comfort for the Prophet who was 
thus freed from personal responsibility for 
the unbelievers. Other scholars (Rahbar, 
Raisanen) have argued that the determinist 
passages should be interpreted in the light 
of non-determinist sayings and attempted 
to show that there are no predestinarian 
teachings at all in the Quran. In their 
view, the idea of human responsibility and 
of judgment according to deeds is so fun- 
damental in the Qur’an that it predomi- 
nates even where the language has a pre- 
destinarian coloring. Nagel and Jomier do 
not see a contradiction in the two stand- 
points as found throughout the Quran, 
but rather understand them to result from 
and stand in subordination to the notion 
of the divine who is both supreme judge 
and omnipotent, bountiful creator and 
preserver of his creation (see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES; CREATION). Whenever em- 
phasis is placed on God as the supreme 
judge over his creation, man’s freedom 
and responsibility is implied. Whenever 
God is referred to as omnipotent, bountiful 


creator and preserver of his creation the 
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deterministic standpoint is included (see 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE). It should also be 
mentioned that the Qur’an, a text designed 
to call people to faith (q.v.), had no inten- 
tion of precise theological harmony, but 
stands on the force of its rhetoric, much 

of which involves contrasting language to 
evoke a response in its hearers (see 


RHETORIC OF THE QUR'AN). 
Sabine Schmidtke 
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Destroyed Cities and Peoples _ see 


PUNISHMENT STORIES 


Determinism | see FREEDOM AND PRE- 


DESTINATION 


Devil 


The fallen angel (q.v.) or jinn (q.v.) known 
by two names in the Qur'an, Iblis (q.v.) and 
Shaytan. The ambiguities present in the 
English word “devil” (themselves a result of 
early Christian translation activities; see 
Jeffrey Burton Russell, The devil. Perceptions 
of evil from antiquity to primitive Christianity, 
Ithaca 1977) are precisely those reflected in 
the Qur'an, such that the heritage of the 
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Greek demon “accuser” and the Hebrew 
“adversary” are brought together in one 
character. 

The word shaytan is used 70 times in the 
Quran in the singular form, including six 
times in the indefinite (Q 4:117; 15:17; 22:3; 
37:73 43:36; 81:25), plus 18 times in the plu- 
ral, shayatin, which is always definite. Ety- 
mologically, the word is related to the He- 
brew sda/an; and the passage of the word 
into Arabic is not clear, although it is usu- 
ally thought to have come into Arabic 
through Christian languages (especially 
Ethiopic; see FOREIGN VOCABULARY). A re- 
cent study of early Qur'an manuscripts has 
suggested another reason for the particular 
form of the Arabic word: The pronuncia- 
tion of the word may be due to a misun- 
derstanding of early Arabic orthography 
(see CALLIGRAPHY). The word was originally 
to be pronounced saan or shatan, and the 
first long a of the word was written with a 
ya, contrary to the rules of later orthogra- 
phy which does not allow ya’ to represent @ 
in the middle of a word (but only at the 
end). The loss of understanding of that or- 
thography then resulted in the pronuncia- 
tion shaytan (see Gerd-R. Puin, Neue Wege 
der Koranforschung, in Unwersitat des Saar- 
landes Magazin Forschung 1 (1999), p- 40). 

Iblvs, on the other hand, is used only 11 
times in the Quran, always as a proper 
name. The general consensus is that the 
word is derived from the Greek diabolos. 
Arab tradition connects the word to the 
verbal sense of ublisa meaning “he was ren- 
dered without hope,” a reference to Iblis’ 
fate of being cursed and sentenced to pun- 
ishment by God (see Jeffery, For vocab., 
47-8, with a full bibliography). That sense 
of the verbal root is itself present in 
Q 30:12: “On the day when the hour will 
arrive the guilty will be in despair,” and 
also Q 6:44, 23:77, and 43:75, with the same 
sense of the punishment of the evil doers 
(see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT); 1n 
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Q 30:49 people are in despair (q.v.) over the 
difficulties of life. In none of those cases, 
however, does the figure of Iblis actually 
enter into the picture. 

The name Iblis figures mainly in the sto- 
ries of the creation of Adam (see ADAM 
AND EVE) and the subsequent fall of the 
devil (the context of nine of the instances 
of the name is the “bowing” before Adam). 
When the angels were ordered to bow be- 
fore the first man Adam (see BOWING AND 
PROSTRATION), Iblis refused (Q 2:34; 7:11; 
15:31; 17:61; 18:50; 20:116; 38:74-5; see 
COSMOLOGY IN THE QUR'AN), citing the hu- 
man’s creation from clay as the reason (e.g. 
Q 15:33: “I am not going to bow to man 
whom You have created from clay of 
moulded mud”). God then curses Iblis, 
calling him “accursed,” rajtm (Q 15:345 
38:77, lit. “stoned,” also used in reference 
to al-Shaytan and the shayatin and symboli- 
cally as “accursed” but meant literally in 
the rituals of the pilgrimage [q.v.; haj]; see 
the commentary (ta/siy) tradition on the 
istt‘adha [the statement said before reciting 
the Qur’an, “I seek refuge with God from 
Satan, the accursed” ], e.g. Tabart, Tafsir, 1, 
111-13, trans. J. Cooper, The commentary on 
the Qur'an by Abu Jafar Muhammad 6. Jarir al- 
Tabari, Oxford 1987, 46-7). God orders 
Iblis “out” (of paradise presumably; 

Q 15:34; 38:77) but the punishment prom- 
ised to him (unspecified but cf. Q 26:94-5: 
“they will be thrown into it [hell, q.v.], they 
and the perverse, and the hosts of Iblis”) 

is delayed until the judgment day (see LAST 
JUDGMENT), as a result of Iblis’s plea. Iblis 
is given the power to lead astray (q.v.) those 
who are not followers of the true God 

(Q 15: 39-40; 34:20-1). The name al- 
Shaytan, however, 1s used in speaking of 
Iblis’ first act of temptation, when he 
tempts Adam and Eve to eat of the “tree of 
immortality” (Q 20:120-3; see also 7:20-2; 
see FALL OF MAN). 

Al-Shaytan’s role in scripture extends well 
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beyond this one myth (see MYTHIC AND 
LEGENDARY NARRATIVES), however, while 
the figure of Iblis is confined to it. Iblis 
may be characterized, then, as the one 
who is proud and disobedient (see DISOBE- 
DIENCE; ARROGANCE), while al-Shaytan 1s 
the tempter, and it is in that role that the 
emphasis falls within other sections of the 
Quran when al-Shaytan is mentioned. It is 
notable that the two names, Iblis and al- 
Shaytan, are used within the same narra- 
tive (Q 2:30-9; 7:11-25; 20:116-23) in sucha 
manner as to discount a simple blending of 
separate myths related to these two names; 
rather, the narrative appears integrated 
and the change in name is best interpreted 
to suggest that Iblis gained the name al- 
Shaytan after his disobedience, which is 
how the Muslim tradition has frequently 
understood it. 

The details of the story of the fall of the 
devil are very similar to those found in Jew- 
ish and especially Christian apocryphal lit- 
erature (and quite distinct from the sketchy 
story found in the biblical text itself; see 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN). The idea of 
the angels worshipping Adam and of the 
devil’s refusal is found in the Life of Adam 
and Eve (written no later than 400 G.E.; see 
the introduction and translation by M.D. 
Johnston, in James H. Charlesworth, The 
Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, Garden City, 
NJ 1985, vol. 2, 249-95, esp. Vita 12:1-16:3) 
and the Questions of Bartholomew (likely 
third century c.£. in its original form) ex- 
plains, among many details similar to the 
qur anic story, that the devil’s refusal to 
bow was based on the objection that his 
essence was of fire (q.v.) as opposed to 
Adam?’s clay (q.v.; see the introduction and 
translation by F. Scheidweiler and W. 
Schneemelcher in W. Schneelmelcher (ed.), 
New Testament Apocrypha, vol. 1, Gospels and 
related writings, trans. R.M. Wilson, Louis- 
ville 1991, 537-53, esp. 4:54). 

It is thus to al-Shaytan that most of what 
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have become the traditional characteristics 
of the devil are ascribed. He has the ability 
to cause fear (Q 3:175), cause people to slip 
(Q 2:36; 3:155), lead astray (Q 4:60), precipi- 
tate enmity and hatred (Q 5:91), make peo- 
ple forget (Q 6:68; 12:42; 18:63), tempt 

(Q 7:27; 47:25), and provoke strife (Q 17:53). 
He is described as a comrade to unbeliev- 
ers (Q 4:38), a manifest foe (Q 7:22, 17:53, 
43:62), an enemy (Q 12:5). Guile (Q 4:76), 
defilement (Q 8:11) and abomination 

(Q 5:90) are associated with him. The im- 
age of evil (see EVIL DEEDS) as a “path,” like 
that of righteousness, is conveyed in 

Q 7:16-7, “Said [the devil], “Now, for Your 
putting me out, I will sit in ambush for 
them on Your straight path. Then I will as- 
sault them from in front and from behind, 
from their right and their left.’” Al-Shaytan 
also is spoken of as “taking steps” and his 
followers take steps towards him (Q 2:168, 
208; 6:14.23 24:21; see also 4:83). He is seen 
as an influence towards a number of spe- 
cific as well as more general sins (see SIN, 
MAJOR AND MINOR), actions which take peo- 
ple away from God. Among his tools to do 
this are several vocal attributes: He calls 

(Q 31:21), simply speaks (Q 14:22; 59:16), 
promises (Q 2:268), and whispers (Q 7:20; 
20:120; see also 50:16; 104:4-5). The attri- 
butes, “the deluder” (ghariiz, Q 3:333 35:5; 
57:14) and “the one who slinks or sneaks 
around” (khannas, Q 114:4) have particularly 
stuck with al-Shaytan, such that they have 
even been used on occasion as proper 
names for particularly evil people. 

The proper name al-Shaytan may be dis- 
tinguished from the qur’anic plural usage 
Shayatin which is often thought to reflect 
Arabian notions of devils (although it is 
used in a sense which is not unknown 
within the biblical tradition as in the “ad- 
versaries” of 1 Sam 29:4). These “devils” 
can be humans or jinn (Q 6:112) and come 
in varying ranks (see SPIRITUAL BEINGS). 


The word is used to refer to the hosts of 
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evil (Q 2:102; 6:121), the evil leaders among 
humans (e.g. Q 2:14) and mischievous 
spirits very similar to jinn (Q 6:71; 21:82). 
They are the friends of the unbelievers 

(Q 7:27), they make evil suggestions 

(Q 23:97) and they were believed by Mu- 
hammad’s opponents to be the source of 
his inspiration (Q 26:210, 221; see OPPOSI- 
TION TO MUHAMMAD). 

In exegetical material and other literature 
reflecting more popular images, especially 
those associated with Sifism, the qur’anic 
predominance of the evil influence of al- 
Shaytan on humans becomes overtaken by 
the personality of Iblis, ultimately reaching 
the point of mystical meditation on the 
“disobedience of Iblis.” ‘This results from 
Iblis’s ascetic, worshipping nature (his re- 
fusal to bow down to Adam is an indica- 
tion of how serious he took the command 
to worship God alone) and because of his 
personality which reflects human ambig- 
uity and complexity (see sUFISM AND THE 
QuR AN). By no means is al-Shaytan neg- 
lected, however, although the two names 
do become separated to some degree in 
later Islamic thought, such that al-Shaytan 
is the force of malevolence (see GOOD AND 
EviL) and Iblis more of a symbolic figure of 
human failings. 

A good deal of discussion has taken place 
over the original nature of Iblis (and, thus, 
al-Shaytan). One statement in the Quran 
suggest that he was a jinn (Q 18:50, “They 
bowed themselves save Iblis; he was one of 
the jinn”); and yet he was among the an- 
gels when they were commanded to bow to 
Adam. Resolving this apparent inconsist- 
ency consumed many pages in classical 
Muslim writing and continues to vex po- 
lemicists today. The problem revolves 
around an understanding of the nature of 
the angels and the jinn. The angels were 
considered incapable of disobedience; be- 
ing sinless and able only to follow God’s 
will, they are unable to have offspring, and 
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they were said to have been created from 
light (q.v.). The Qur'an clearly indicates, 
however, that Iblis was one of the jinn, that 
the jinn were made from fire (Q 55:15, “He 
created the jinn of a smokeless fire”), and 
that he has offspring (Q 18:50, “What, do 
you take him [Iblis] and his seed to be your 
friends apart from Me while they are an 
enemy to you?”). ‘To resolve the problem, 
many solutions were put forth, and they 
are gathered together in works such as al- 
Tabart’s (d. 310/923) History and most 
Quran commentaries (mainly when deal- 
ing with Q 2:34). One line of thought af- 
firms Iblis’s angelic nature. The suggestion 
is made that jinn was a tribal or clan name 
of some of the angels (perhaps of the cul- 
tivators who lived on earth). The word 
jinn was also said to be derived from janna, 
paradise (q.v.) or garden (q.v.), and the jinn 
are a special class of angels in charge of 
access to paradise. In fact, Iblis’s downfall 
was the result of his pride (q.v.) at being in 
charge of everything between heaven and 
earth. On the other hand, some argued for 
Iblis as a member of a distinct class of cre- 
ation, the jinn. One story recounts that 
Iblis was a jinn who was captured by the 
angels when young and raised by them. 
This was the result of a battle between the 
two groups. Among the many reports on 
the subject, al-Tabart states, “God created 
the angels on Wednesday, he created the 
jinn on Thursday, and he created Adam on 
Friday.... Some jinn disbelieved, and the 
angels went down to them on earth to 
fight them. Thus, bloodshed (q.v.) and cor- 
ruption (q.v.) came into being on earth.” 
(Tabart, Ta7kh, i, 82, trans. Rosenthal, 
253) and “the angels used to fight the jinn 
and Iblis was taken captive. He was young 
and used to worship together with the an- 
gels” (i, 85, trans. 256). Popular imagina- 
tion wound these and other such narrative 
fragments into an imaginative story to rec- 


oncile the various qur’anic elements, al- 
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though no consensus was truly reached as 
to the nature or origin of Iblis. 


Andrew Rippin 
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Dhikr see PRAYER 


Dhimma see PEOPLE OF THE BOOK 


Dha |-Kifl 


An enigmatic figure, whose name appears 
in the Qur'an in two places: “And [remem- 
ber] Isma‘l (see IsHMAEL) and Idris (q.v.) 
and Dhi I-Kifl, all of them were patient” 
(Q 21:85); “And call to mind Isma‘ll and 
Alyasa‘ and Dhi I-Kifl and all of the best” 
(Q 38:48). 

In some exegetical works, it is held that 
Dhi |-Kifl was a prophet since he is men- 
tioned alongside other prophets (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). Most 
exegetes, however, deny his prophethood, 
confining themselves to repeating the 
qur’anic statement that he belonged to 
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those who were patient and the best. 

A person named Dhii I-Kifl is unknown 
to the Bible (q.v.). One starting point for 
fleshing out this figure is the meaning of 
the root k-f/: to nourish, to take care of, to 
oblige oneself (kafala); to entrust (kaffala); 
to vouch for, to guarantee, to engage one- 
self (takaffala); portion (kifl, also nasib, 1.e. 
“share,” sc. of felicity, hazz); the double and 
more (dif), sc. of doing good works and of 
recompense (Azhart, Tahdhib, x, 250-3; 
Lisan al-‘Arab, xiv, 107-10; see GOOD DEEDS). 

Many stories are told in exegetical litera- 
ture (ta/str) and extra-scriptural tales (qisas) 
to explain the name. While G. Vajda styles 
these stories “edifying,” they do have a 
theological meaning. Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/ 
1200; dd, ad Q 21:85) tells, on the trans- 
mission of Muhammad b. al-S@ib (d. 14.6/ 
763), the story of Dhia I-Kifl’s rescue of a 
hundred prophets threatened with death 
by an ungodly king and his care for them, 
which recalls the biblical story of Obadiah 
and Jezebel (z Kings 18:4). Another story, in 
which Dhi |-Kifl promises a pious man 
who performed a hundred prayers (salat, 
see PRAYER) every day to do the same after 
the latter’s death, first appears in ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq al-San‘ani (d. 211/827; Ta/fsi, ii, 25), 
on the transmission of Abt: Masa al- 
Ash‘ari (d. ca. 42/662; a prominent sahabi, 
see GOMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET) and is 
based on /ifl meaning “the double and 
more.” The story of Dhi I-Kifl’s kindness 
to a prostitute illustrates the meaning of kifl 
as “portion, delight” (nasib, hazz): There, 
he solicits her with money, but overcomes 
the temptation and, having promised never 
again to sin, dies the same night (Tha‘labi, 
Qisas, 232; Shawkani, Tafsir iii, 425f). He 
was rewarded by eternal delight in para- 
dise (q.v.; see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 
An example of Dhi I-Kifl’s trust in God 
and belief in the freedom of the will (see 


FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION) is the popu- 
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lar story of his appointment to succeed to 
the office of a prophet or king of the Isra- 
elites, on condition of committing himself 
(takaffala) to fast during the day, to remain 
awake at night and to act as a judge with- 
out becoming angered. The devil’s efforts 
at making him angry produce no effect 
(Sufyan al-Thawrt, Ta/su; 161f.; Suyaiti, 
Durr, wv, 595f). The story of Dhi 1-Kifl act- 
ing as bailsman (kafil) on behalf of the 
heathen king Kan‘an is an example of di- 
vinely conferred prophetic authority: Dha 
1-Kifl converts the king and gives him a 
letter in which he guarantess God’s obliga- 
tion to reward the king (al-kajfil ‘ala lah li- 
Kan Gn) with paradise (Fasawi, Bad’ I-khalg, 
71-4, In three different versions; see also 
Tarafi, Qrsas al-anbya, 239-41; Qurtubt, 
Jami, xi, 217, has all six stories). 

Much in these stories reminds one of 
biblical tales of prophets and other heroes, 
especially the Elijah (q.v.) and Elisha (q.v.) 
cycle (z Kings, 17; 2 Kings 13) and Moses’ 
(q.v.) appointment of Joshua as his succes- 
sor (Num 27,16-23). Accordingly, Dhi 1-Kifl 
has been numbered among the prophets 
by identifying him as Elijah, Joshua or 
Zechariah (Zamakhshart, Kashshaf 11, 581; 
Razi, Tafsir, xxi, 183; Baydawi, Anwar, 11, 
77; Shawkani, Ta/siy, iii, 425). His identi- 
fication as Zechariah (q.v.) is possibly 
based on Q 3:37, wa-kaffalaha Zakarwya, 
“and he entrusted her [Mary] to the care 
of Zechariah.” 

According to al-Tabari (Za 7ikh, i, 364), 
God called Bishr, the son of Job (q.v.), to 
prophethood after his father’s death, nam- 
ing him Dhi I|-Kifl; he converted the Rim 
(Tha‘labt, Qzsas, 14.5; see BYZANTINES). 
When identified as Elisha (perhaps in re- 
collection of 2 Aings 2:9, “Let me inherit a 
double share of your spirit”), Dht 1-Kifl is 
said to be a cousin of the biblical and 
quranic Elisha (Baydawt, Anwar; 11, 314), a 


brother of the latter (Burtisawi, Tafsi; 111, 
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368) or Elisha, the son of Akhtab or 
Yakhtib (‘Tabarst, Majma§ vii, 107). 


Heribert Busse 
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Dhi l-Nin see jonan 
Dhi ]-Qarnayn see ALEXANDER 


Dialectic and Debate | sce peBatTE 


AND DISPUTATION 


Dialects 


Different forms of the Arabic language 
(q.v.). Commentators on the language of 
the Qur'an, both medieval and modern, 
often turn to dialectal material as a rele- 
vant source for understanding the contents 
and linguistic background of the sacred 
text (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN). Already 


in the earliest sources treating of dialectal 
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forms (dating back to the end of the sec- 
ond/eighth century), which were produced 
within the context of qur’anic exegesis and 
the description of the Arabic language, the 
word lugha denotes not only language vari- 
ants but also dialectal forms, i.e. the partic- 
ular form of Arabic used in a region or by 
an ethnic (tribal or super-tribal) group 
(pace Hadj-Salah, Lugha). Kinberg’s index 
of al-Farra’”’s (d. 207/822) Mani l-Qur ‘an 
lists 25 groups with their own forms of the 
language (i.e. ugha, kalam): Azd ‘Umman, 
Bani Asad, ‘Tamim, ‘Tamim wa-Baktr, 
Tamim wa-Rabria, ‘Ulya Tamim wa-Sufla 
Qays, Tihama, Ahl al-Hijaz, Ahl al-Hijaz 
wa-Ahl al-‘Aliya, Bani l-Harith b. Ka‘b, 
Hadramawt, Ahl al-Hawran, Salim, al- 
T@iyytina, Bani ‘Ugqayl, ‘Ukal, al-‘Aliya, 
Bani ‘Amir, Quraysh, Qays, Kinda, Najd, 
al-Ansar, Hudhayl, and Ahl al-Yaman, also 
called lugha yamaniyya (Kinberg, Lexicon, 
744-53; See TRIBES AND CLANS). For all that, 
it should be noted that these early sources 
tend to refer to a vague notion of lugha 
without any further attribution. Al-Farra’, 
for instance, states in his discussion of Q 1:7 
on the alternative expression ‘alayhum for 
‘alayhim: wa-huma lughatani li-kull lugha madh- 
hab fi l-‘arabiyya, “... they are two modes of 
expression, each one of which belongs to 
an accepted custom in Arabic” (Farra’, 

Ma @ni, i, 5). Likewise, in his discussion of 
Q 2:61, al-Farra’ (Ma Gni, 1, 41) identifies the 
use of “corn” (fam, variant reading “gar- 
lic”) as an archaic usage of the language 
(lugha qadima). The very obscure lughat man 
gala akaluni l-baraghith, “the lugha of those 
saying “The fleas devoured me,’” is Stba- 
wayhr’s (d. ca. 180/796) recurring label for 
what we would define as a structure in 
which the verb (which should be in the 
feminine singular form, but is in the mas- 
culine plural) agrees with its subject in 
number (for the analysis of the Arab 


grammarians, see Levin, What is meant). 
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Sibawayhi does not define the group fol- 
lowing this usage, but Aba ‘Ubayda (d. 
209/824-5) ascribes the label and the per- 
sonal use of this structure as it occurs in 
Q 3:113 and in 5:71 to one Aba ‘Amr al- 
Hudhali, i.e. a person from Hudhayl 
(Majaz). 

It is instructive that the early commenta- 
tors do not identify the language of the 
Quran as purely Hiazi. For example, in 
Q 25:18, “They were a corrupt people” 
(wa-kanii qawman biiran), the meaning of bir 
is identified with the better known term for 
“corrupt” (fasid) in “the language of the 
Azd of “‘Umman” (lughat Azd ‘Umman) as 
opposed to the common speech of the 
Arabs in general (kalam al-‘arab), in which 
it means “nothing” (/@ shay’). There is, 
however, a tendency to prefer Hijazi vari- 
ants, especially when they are faithful to 
the orthography of the canonical text, e.g. 
the reading fa-qa aha of Ahl al-Hijaz and 
al-‘Aliya at Q 19:23 is considered “qur- 
’anic” whereas ‘Tamim’s ashaa is called 
“another language not valid in the book 
(ie. the Qur'an)” (lugha ukhva la tasluhu fi 
l-kitab). Indication of dialectal peculiarities 
offered early scholars a means by which to 
explain variations in qur’anic readings 
such as the Hiyazi mathulat and the Tamimi 
muthlat in Q 13:6 and, likewise, saduqat and 
sudgat in Q 4:4, (see READINGS OF THE 
QUR'AN). 

The study of dialectal forms serves also 
to explain the linguistic peculiarities of the 
Qur'an, for instance, the four occurrences 
of “They fear not meeting us [God]” (/a 

yarjuna liga@ana, Q 10:7, 11, 15; 25:21) in 
which the verb seems to mean “to be afraid 
of,” and not the usual rendering, “to wish.” 
A Tihami use of raja in this sense is offered 
as explanation by al-Farra’ (Ma @ni, 11, 265). 
Even more interesting is the attempt, re- 
grettably missing in the otherwise useful 
study of Burton (Linguistic errors), to re- 
cruit dialectal study for a convincing solu- 
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tion of the dialectal variant in “These two 
men are sorcerers” (¢nna hadhani la-sahirani, 
Q 20:63). Al-Farra’ (Ma @ni, 11, 183-4) ex- 
plains the unexpected use of the nomina- 
tive hadhani (instead of the accusative 
hadhayni) on the basis of information re- 
ceived from a “most reliable” informant 
with Asad affiliation (literally, “most elo- 
quent,” in the sense of an accurate and 
natural instinctive sense for language 
peculiarities) who states that the tribe of 
Harith b. Ka‘b has an uninflected dual 
case-ending -d(ni) as well as an uninflected 
relative dual alladhant. In the same context, 
al-Farra’ (Ma Gni, ui, 184) mentions another 
dialectal peculiarity concerning the 77ab 
(i.e. desinential inflection) of alladhina as 
attested by the tribe of Kinana. A similar 
attempt is made by Abt Zayd according to 
al-Akhfash’s (d. ca. 221/835) report in his 
Ma Gini |- Qur'an, who identifies the dialectal 
form in question as a shift of all -ay to @ 
(e.g. ‘alayka > ‘alaka) and attributes its dis- 
tribution to the tribe of Balharith (see Tal- 
mon, Arabic grammar). Could it be that this 
mode of utilizing dialectal data in the serv- 
ice of qur’anic exegesis created the dogma 
which is formulated as “The Qur'an has 
been revealed in seven dialectal versions” 
(nazala l-Qur’an bi-sab‘ lughat)? Similarly, 
al-Farra contends that hayta in Q 12:23, 
“Come, she said, take me [lit. ’m yours]” 
(qalat hayta laka) is a way of expressing one- 
self peculiar to the people of Hawran 
which had been adopted by the Meccans 
(Ma Gni, 1, 40: innaha lugha li-ahl Hawran 
saqatat ula Makka fa-takallami biha) whereas 
“the Medinans read hita,” (wa-ahl al-Madina 
yagraiina hita). This, it can be argued, is in- 
dicative of the thesis, developed later, that 
the virtues of the Meccan dialect in the 
Prophet’s days comprised the virtues of all 
other dialects. 

Modern scholarship on the relations be- 
tween the dialects of old Arabia and their 


relation to qur’anic language reached its 
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peak in the 1940s with the studies of 
Koffler (Reste altarabischer Dialekte) and 
Rabin (Ancient west Arabian). A revision of 
their findings is a desideratum, considering 
the abundance of first hand information 
about the old philologists’ original studies 
on these data (see GRAMMAR AND THE 
QuR’An). Mention should also be made of 
Noldeke’s careful treatment of the ques- 
tion of dialectal features in the Quran, 
particularly two exemplary cases. First 
(Neue Bettrage, 21), he identifies the qur’anic 
negative particle in as a dialectal form of 
Mecca and Medina on the basis of later 
citations of local speech as recorded in al- 
Tabart’s History, Ibn Hisham’s biography 
of the Prophet (Stra) and in parallel pas- 
sages. In the same study, he suggests Jarir’s 
use of lawld to be a case of qur’anic influ- 
ence and notes the editor’s change to halla 
whereas /aw/a@ was current in Mecca and 
possibly in Medina. A generally more skep- 
tical attitude towards Arab philologists’ 
identification of dialectal features, notably 
the indication of a Hijazi-Tamimi dicho- 
tomy, is also expressed by Noéldeke (Neue 
Beitriige, 3f.). 


Rafael Talmon 
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Dialogues 


Conversations between two or more per- 
sons. Dialogue is an important and fre- 
quently occurring feature of qur’anic style. 
Direct speech, in fact, predominates in 
many siras while narration (see NARRA- 
TIVES) occupies relatively little space. 

Of the four periods into which the 
quranic siiras are usually divided (three 
Meccan and one Medinan; see CHRON- 
OLOGY AND THE QUR’AN), the second and 
third Meccan periods are especially rich in 
dialogue. The lack of dialogue in the stiras 
from the early period may be explained by 
the fact that, throughout the first Meccan 
period, the Quraysh (q.v.) ignored or ridi- 
culed Muhammad’s message (see OPPOSI- 
TION TO MUHAMMAD). When, however, 
Muhammad began to gain followers and 
pose a challenge to their supremacy, they 
began to take his presence seriously by 
raising questions about the tenets of Islam 
and doubts about its validity. In other 
words, as they entered into a “dialogue” 
with the Prophet, their questions and 
doubts were increasingly addressed in the 
Quran. The criticisms made by the Qu- 
raysh, which began in the second Meccan 
period, continued into the third, thus pro- 
viding an explanation for the Qur’an’s fre- 
quent use of dialogue in these two periods. 
In the Medinan period, dialogue was to 
become less frequent since the establish- 
ment of an Islamic state in Medina created 
a situation in which recourse to dialogue 
was less likely. Consequently, the absence 
of dialogue in certain periods is as signifi- 
cant as its presence in others. 

Using the criteria of speaker and content, 
qur’anic dialogues can be divided into five 
types. (1) Probably the most common dia- 
logue is that between a prophet and the 
nation to which he is sent: A prophet pres- 
ents his message to his nation, which usu- 


ally responds by ignoring or rejecting it (see 
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PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). Q 26 con- 
tains a series of such dialogues involving 
the following prophets: Abraham (q.v.; 
Q 26:69-82), Noah (q.v.; Q 26:105-18), ‘Ad 
(q.v.3 Q 26:123-38), Salih (q.v.; Q 26:141-56), 
Lot (q.v.; Q 26:160-9), and Shu‘ayb (q.v.; 
Q 26:176-88). (2) Another common exam- 
ple of qur’anic dialogue is one which takes 
place between God and prophets. Here, a 
prophet is charged with a mission (see MES- 
SENGER), a certain demand is made by a 
prophet and God responds, or a prophet 1s 
given an insight into divine acts (see IMPEG- 
CABILITY AND INFALLIBILITY). Examples are 
Q 2:260, where Abraham demands to know 
how God will resurrect the dead; Q 7:143, 
in which Moses (q.v.) demands to see God; 
and Q 28:29-35, where Moses, commanded 
by God to go to Pharaoh (q.v.), expresses 
his fear that Pharaoh will have him killed. 
(3) A number of dialogues are situated in 
the hereafter: In Q 74:40-7 the people of 
heaven (q.v.) and the people of hell (q.v.) 
converse; in Q 7:38-9 the people of hell 
curse one another; and in Q 34:31-3 the 
wicked leaders and their followers indulge 
in recriminations. (4) In some dialogues the 
speakers consult with each other about 
some important matter: In Q 12:8-10 Jo- 
seph’s (q.v.) jealous brothers (see BROTHER 
AND BROTHERHOOD) discuss ways to get rid 
of Joseph and enjoy their father’s love and 
affection, while in Q 27:29-35 the Queen of 
Sheba (see BiLais) solicits her courtiers’ 
views on the appropriate response to Solo- 
mon’s (q.v.) letter. (5) In some passages, 
only one side of the dialogue is related: In 
Q 2:34-9 God addresses first Satan (see 
IBLIS; DEVIL) and then Adam and Eve (q.v.), 
and in Q 31:12-g Luqman (q.v.), a wise man 
of ancient Arabia, gives advice to his son. 
Certain features mark the structure of 
qur anic dialogues. The onset of a dia- 
logue may be signaled by a short phrase 
like zdh/wa-idh + verb (“Recall the time 
when such-and-such an event occurred”) 
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as In Q 2:30-3, which reports the conversa- 
tion between God and angels (see ANGEL) 
at the time of Adam’s creation (q.v.) or 

Q 5:20-5, where the Israelites (see CHILDREN 
OF ISRAEL) refuse to enter Palestine when 
commanded to do so by Moses. Two other 
phrases serve the same function fa-lamma + 
verb + qala (“When such-and-such a thing 
happened, so-and-so said,” cf. Q 10:76), 
and hal ataka hadithu fulanin (“Has the report 
about so-and-so reached you?” e.g. Q 20:9; 
51:24-8; cf. 38:21-4). 

Sometimes one dialogue blends seam- 
lessly with another. In Q 26:10-7, God com- 
mands Moses and Aaron (q.v.) to confront 
Pharaoh, and at Q 26:17 God asks Moses 
and Aaron to tell Pharaoh that he must let 
the Israelites leave Egypt (q.v.). Although 
the speaker in this verse is God, the follow- 
ing verse, Q 26:18, opens with Pharaoh’s 
response to the demand while addressing 
Moses — and thus starting a new dialogue. 
It is assumed that Moses repeated the de- 
mand before Pharaoh but since this is not 
explicitly stated, verse 17 serves as a con- 
necting link between the two dialogues 
since it belongs to both. Another example 
is Q 12:80-2, where Joseph’s brothers — 
while still in Egypt — deliberate on how to 
break the news to Jacob (q.v.) of Benja- 
min’s (q.v.) detention in Egypt. ‘They agree 
to inform Jacob that Benjamin was taken 
into custody as punishment for theft and 
that other members of the caravan may be 
asked to verify this (Q 12:82). Since the very 
next verse reports Jacob’s skepticism about 
their statement, it must be assumed that 
the brothers, on their return from Egypt, 
repeated the content of Q 12:82. Dialogues 
like these impart continuity to the narra- 
tive by “splicing” two passages. This point 
calls for further comment. 

The importance of dialogue in qur’anic 
narrative can be judged from the fact that 
in some siiras it acts almost as an organiz- 


ing principle. For example, Q 12 (Stirat 
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Yusuf), which has 111 verses, is conceived 
in terms of a series of dialogues: Joseph 
and Jacob (Q 12:4-6); Joseph’s brothers 

(Q 12:8-10); the brothers and Jacob 

(Q 12:11-4, 16-8); Potiphar’s wife and Joseph 
(Q 12:23); Potiphar’s wife, Joseph, the wise 
observer and Potiphar (Q 12:25-9); Poti- 
phar’s wife, the Egyptian ladies and Joseph 
(Q 12:31-3); Joseph and his two prison- 
mates (Q 12:36-42); the king and his court- 
lers (Q 12:43-4); the butler and Joseph 

(Q 12:4.6-9); the king, the Egyptian ladies 
and Potiphar’s wife (Q 12:51); the king and 
Joseph (Q 12:54-5); Joseph and his brothers 
(Q 12:58-61); the brothers, and Jacob 

(Q 12:63-7); the brothers, Joseph’s men and 
Joseph (Q 12:70-9); the brothers among 
themselves (Q 12:80-2); the brothers and 
Jacob (Q 12:83-7); the brothers and Joseph 
(Q 12:88-93); Jacob and his neighbors 

(Q 12:94-5); and the brothers and Jacob 

(Q 12:96-8). It is thus through dialogue that 
the plot of the story advances. Even in the 
narrative portions of the siira, direct 
speech occurs in the form of a comment, 
exclamation or aside (e.g. Q 12:19, 30, 62, 
77). A detailed study of the stiras of the 
second and third Meccan periods is likely 
to highlight the role of dialogue in estab- 
lishing continuity and coherence in the 
qur’anic text. 

Quranic dialogues illustrate major 
themes of scripture. A statement of the 
themes may precede or follow the dia- 
logues. Q 2:257 says that God 1s the friend 
and supporter of the believers and leads 
them out of darkness (q.v.) into light (q.v.) 
whereas the faghit, “those who rebel 
(against God),” are the friends of the un- 
believers and lead them out of light into 
darkness (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF} REBEL- 
tron). This statement is followed by three 
short dialogues: between Abraham and the 
king of his time, usually identified as Nim- 
rod (q.v.); between God and a certain man 
whom God had caused to die for one hun- 
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dred years and then brought back to life; 
and between God and Abraham. ‘Taken 
together, these dialogues explain how the 
believers are strengthened in their faith by 
God and the unbelievers are led further 
astray (q.v.) by the faghiit. Q 5:32, where the 
law of vengeance or retaliation (qzsds, see 
BLOODSHED; RETALIATION) is stated, 1s im- 
mediately preceded by a dialogue between 
Cain and Abel (q.v.). Q 37 (Strat al-Saffat, 
“Those ranged in ranks”) underscores the 
theme of the unity of prophecy and peo- 
ple’s unwillingness to accept it readily 
through a series of dialogues between 
prophets and their nations in which a num- 
ber of prophets present essentially the 
same message to their nations who fre- 
quently respond to it negatively. Finally, the 
Qur'an emphasizes that prophets, though 
chosen individuals, are nonetheless human 
and do not make any claims to divinity nor 
should they be considered as such. In illus- 
tration of this, Moses, when commanded 
by God to go to Pharaoh, shows fear and 
reservation with words which any other 
mortal might have spoken (Q 26:12-4). Sim- 
ilarly, when angels visit Lot in the guise of 
young boys, he is approached by his peo- 
ple, who demand that the boys be handed 
over to them. Lot feels helpless and utters, 
as would any other, a cry of pain: “I wish I 
had the power to confront you or could 
seek some powerful support” (Q 11:80). 
The Quran uses dialogue to portray 
character, as well, such as that of the 
prophets. A study of the dialogues of 
Abraham and Moses reveals interesting 
differences between them. Abraham has 
a sense of humor and would even play a 
practical joke on his opponents. In 
Q 21:62-7 he smashes all the idols (see 
IDOLS AND IMAGES) in the temple save one, 
and when questioned by the indignant 
priests, he tells them with tongue in cheek 
that it was the work of the chief idol, 
whom he had spared: “Ask them,” he says 
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curtly, referring to the broken idols, “if 
they can speak.” In this way he plays upon 
the foolishness of deifying inanimate, 
powerless things. The dialogue illustrates 
Abraham’s characteristic use of irony and 
satire (see LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 

QuR AN) to defeat his opponents in a debate 
(see DEBATE AND DISPUTATION). Just before 
destroying the idols, he engages in a mock 
dialogue with them, asking them ironically 
why they are not eating the food placed be- 
fore them and why they are not speaking 
(Q 37:91-2). Moses, on the other hand, has 
a serious temperament and is also quick to 
anger. On returning from Mount Sinai he 
learns that the Israelites have started wor- 
shipping a calf in his absence (see CALF OF 
GOLD). Without stopping to investigate the 
matter, he rebukes Aaron for his failure to 
prevent the calf-worship. Aaron addresses 
him with the words “Son of my mother,” 
which show Aaron’s humility and his love 
for his brother (Q 7:150). In g 26 Moses 
goes on a sea voyage to meet a certain indi- 
vidual whom the Qur'an calls one of God’s 
servants but whom tradition has identified 
as Khidr (see KHADIR/KHIpR). Khidr is sup- 
posed to initiate Moses into certain myster- 
ies. In the course of the journey Khidr 
makes a hole in a boat, kills a young man 
and repairs a wall. Moses, who has prom- 
ised to remain silent until addressed by 
Khidr, is unable to contain himself on any 
of these occasions. The dialogue which en- 
sues between the two after each outburst 
demonstrates well Moses’ impetuous na- 
ture. In Q 12 the characters of Joseph and 
many other figures are revealed through 
dialogue. When, for example, Joseph in- 
forms Jacob about his dream (see DREAMS 
AND SLEEP), he says: “My dear father, I 
have seen eleven stars and the sun and the 
moon — I have seen them bowing down 
before me!” (Q 12:4). The repetition of “I 
have seen” (ra aylu), signifying as it does a 


certain hesitation on Joseph’s part, is signi- 
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ficant, for it provides insight into Joseph’s 
character: Being modest, he is reluctant to 
relate a dream in which he receives hom- 
age from the heavenly bodies. His hesitation 
may also be due to the fact that he already 
knows the interpretation of the dream and 
feels that he may appear presumptuous by 
relating the dream. Only direct speech 
could delineate character with such subtle 
force. Similarly, only dialogue could have 
revealed Joseph’s tactfulness in his attempt, 
while imprisoned, to convert his two fellow 
inmates (see PRISONERS) to his religion: 
When the butler and the baker (see BREAD) 
approach him for an interpretation of their 
dreams, he assures them that they will have 
the interpretation very soon; with this de- 
lay tactic, he proceeds to acquaint them 
with his own monotheistic belief. 

Dialogue represents one of the ways in 
which the Quran differs from pre-Islamic 
Arabic literature, which primarily exists 
only in the form of poetry. Essentially the 
impassioned utterance of the individual 
soul, pre-Islamic Arabic poetry (see AGE 
OF IGNORANCE; POETRY AND POETS} PRE- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN) makes 
very little use of dialogue whereas the 
Quran — which presents a program of 
social action within a framework of strug- 
gle — reflects, through dialogue, the in- 
teraction between the Muslim and non- 
Muslim communities of Arabia on the 
one hand and among the members of the 
Muslim community itself on the other. 
Dialogue is inevitably interactive and so- 
cial, and given the Qur’an’s overt and 
strong social dimension (see GOMMUNITY 
AND SOCIETY IN THE QURAN), its frequent 
use in the Qur'an is understandable. At the 
same time, use of dialogue makes the 
Quran stylistically akin to the Bible, where 
dialogue is very prominent (see SCRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR'AN). 


Mustansir Mir 
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Difficult Passages 


Seemingly contradictory verses in the Qur- 
’an. Although qur’anic scholars frequently 
used the word mushkil in its more usual 
sense of “difficult to understand” in refer- 
ence to verses (q.v.) and individual vocabu- 
lary items in the Qur’an, as a technical 
term (mushkil al-Qur Gn) it refers specifically 
to the apparently contradictory passages 
within the holy text. In this application, the 
term “difficult” may have been somewhat 
euphemistic. The analogous term in the 
study of the reports of the utterances and 
actions ascribed to the Prophet — where 
the possibility of genuine contradiction, at 
least among unauthentic reports, was 
admitted — was called “contradictory 
hadith” (¢khtlaf — or mukhtalif al-hadith). 
The avowed aim of those who treated the 
difficult passages was nothing less than 
confirming the divine origin of the Qur’an 
by vindicating Q 4:82: “If it [1.e. the 
Quran] had been from someone other 
than God, they would have found much 
contradiction (khilaf) in it.” ‘The Cairene 
expert in qur’anic commentary as well 
as several other religious disciplines, al- 
Zarkashi (d. 794,/1392), stated this bluntly: 
“Sometimes a beginner comes across 
something which he mistakenly believes to 
be a contradiction — and it is not one — 
so [the putative contradiction] needs to be 
eliminated” (Burhan, ii, 45). The range of 
difficult passages would seem to cover 
some of the same territory as that of the 
abrogating and abrogated verses (al-nasikh 
wa-l-mansikh, see ABROGATION) and at least 


one author regarded abrogation as a com- 
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ponent of the broader study of apparently 
contradictory verses (al-Kafiji, Zaysir, 
228-35). In practice, classical Muslim schol- 
ars gave much more attention to the sup- 
posed instances of abrogation than to the 
other apparently contradictory verses, 
which deal largely with such matters as the 
creation (q.v.) of the universe, the nature 
of God (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES) and 
eschatological events (see ESCHATOLOGY), 

in other words, subjects to which the mech- 
anism of abrogation could not be readily 
applied. 

It appears that in the earliest times, Mus- 
lim attitudes about the validity of com- 
mentary on the difficult passages varied 
considerably, paralleling in some respects 
those regarding the “ambiguous verses” 
(mutashabthat, see AMBIGUOUS). In one re- 
port, the early commentator Ibn ‘Abbas 
(d. ca. 68/687) is said to have refused dis- 
cussion of the apparent qur’anic contra- 
dictions (Suyatt, Jégan, i, 83); in others he 
speaks volubly about them. Similarly, it re- 
mains unclear who undertook this criticism 
of the Qur'an by pointing out its alleged 
inconsistencies. Those who harmonized 
the apparent contradictions were defend- 
ing the faith against non-Muslim attacks 
(e.g. a Jew; Suyitt, /égan, 11, 83) and even 
intra-communal criticism (cf. the title in 
Tbn al-Nadim of the contribution of 
Qutrub Muhammad b. al-Mustanir [d. 
206/821]: Regarding the verses of Qur'an which 
the heretics question [Fima sa‘ala ‘anhu al- 
mulhidin min ayt l-Qur an], Fihrist, ed. R. 
Tajaddud, 41). On the other hand, it is ar- 
gued that the fact of the Qur’an’s revela- 
tion in a hostile environment encouraged 
the Prophet’s enemies to claim inconsist- 
ency and contradiction (Zarkashi, Burhan, 
ii, 46). In fact, most of the examples of ap- 
parent contradictions cited in the various 
manuals are often trivial (e.g. the alleged 
objection that phrases like, “Indeed, God 


was [kana/ all-hearing, all-seeing,” mean 
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that he is no longer all-hearing, etc.) or 
concern matters of which humans can 
have no certain knowledge (e.g. whether 
the earth was created first [Q 41:9-11] or 
the heavens [Q 79:27-30]). Despite its im- 
mense theoretical importance, the disci- 
pline of difficult passages never seems to 
have been widely cultivated. In fact, most 
modern works ignore it. Furthermore, the 
arguments produced to eliminate the ap- 
parent contradictions, while important 
for a systematic presentation of the faith, 
usually offer little to inter-confessional 
polemic. As the passage quoted above 
from al-Zarkashi suggests, it would seem 
that the real reason for a scholar to study 
the difficult passages was to equip himself 
to silence the conundrums posed by stu- 
dents in elementary classes on qur’anic 


commentary. 
Eerik Dickinson 
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Din see RELIGION; LAST JUDGMENT 


Disciple see APOSTLE 


Disobedience 


Transgression of or failure to comply with 
God’s commands (see COMMANDMENTS). 
Disobedience, of which both angels (see 
ANGEL) and humans are capable, appears 
in a variety of forms in the Qur'an. The 
Arabic root corresponding most directly to 
disobedience is “s-y (e.g. Q 207121, “And 
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Adam disobeyed his lord”), which appears 
32 times in the Qur’an, and is translated 
variously as to disobey, to rebel, to resist, to 
flinch or to flout. Other roots reflecting dif- 
ferent nuances of disobedience — such as 
sin (Kh-t-, 22 times in the Qur’an; e.g. 

Q 4:92, 112; 12:29; also j-n-A, 25 times, and 
dh-n-b, 27 times; see SIN AND CRIME), fault 
(-th-m, 35 times) and transgression (‘udwan) 
of the limits sanctioned by God (hudid 
allah, see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS) — also 
appear in the Quran. Disobedience often 
appears in conjunction with the denial of 
God’s signs (q.v.) or miracles (see MIRACLE), 
which leads one to go astray (ghawa, 

Q 20:121; see ASTRAY) and to transgress 
specified limits (2 tada, cf. Q 2:61; 3:112; 
5:78). 

The Qur'an distinguishes between the 
disobedient and the obedient (see oBEDI- 
ENCE). ‘Two verses serve as reminders of 
the fact that the angels are always obedi- 
ent, even those in charge of hell (q.v.) “do 
not disobey God in what he commands 
them” (Q 66:6). Abraham (q.v.) admits to 
his father that “Satan (see DEVIL) is a rebel 
against the All-Merciful” (Q 19:44). How- 
ever, human beings are the only creatures 
required to show proof (q.v.) of their obe- 
dience (various forms of the root f-w-{ “to 
obey, be obedient,” appear 76 times in the 

uran). Nevertheless, for many different 
reasons, humans do disobey God. 

Various peoples disobey the messengers 
(see MESSENGER) sent by God for their guid- 
ance. Noah (q.v.) states this in his supplica- 
tion: “My Lord! Lo! They have disobeyed 
me” (Q 71:21). The people of ‘Ad (q.v.) act 
no better with regard to the prophet Hid 
(q.v.3 cf Q 11:59-60). As for Abraham (q.v.), 
he was obliged to say: “Whoever follows 
me belongs to me, and whoever disobeys 
me, but You are indeed all-forgiving” 

(Q 14:36). Aaron (q.v.), Pharaoh (q.v.) and 
the Children of Israel (Bani Isr@il, see 
CHILDREN OF ISRAEL) all disobey Moses 
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(q.v.). The latter reproaches his brother 
concerning the golden calf (see CALF OF 
GOLD): “O Aaron! What held you back 
when you saw that they had gone astray, 
that you did not follow me? Have you then 
disobeyed my order?” (Q 20:92-3). Pharaoh 
himself repeatedly refuses to obey Moses: 
“Pharaoh disobeyed the messenger” 

(Q 73:16); “He denied and disobeyed” 

(Q 79:21). Similarly, after the disaster which 
befell him in the midst of the sea, he is 
told: “What! Now! When hitherto you have 
disobeyed and been of the wrong-doers!” 
(Q 10:91). So Pharaoh, like others who “dis- 
obeyed the messenger of their Lord” 

(Q 69:10), is condemned (see PUNISHMENT 
STORIES). Moses’ people experienced hu- 
miliation, wretchedness and the wrath (see 
ANGER) of God because, to use ‘A. Yisuf 
‘Ali’s rendition of Q 2:61, “they rejected 
faith, slew God’s messengers and went on 
transgressing.” Twice the Children of 
Israel are reported to have said, “We hear 
and we disobey” (sami ‘nd wa-‘asayna, Q 2:933 
4:46), for (again, according to ‘A. Yusuf 
‘Ali’s rendition) “the calf is the symbol of 
disobedience, rebellion (q.v.), want of faith 
(q.v.).” Moses, however, was an example of 
obedience, saying to his anonymous guide 
and spiritual leader: “God willing, you 
shall find me patient, nor shall I disobey 
you in anything” (Q 18:69). Another model 
of obedience is John, son of Zechariah 
(q.v.), for he “was not arrogant or rebel- 
lious” (Q 19:14). 

Muhammad, just like the previous proph- 
ets, experienced rejection by his own peo- 
ple (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). Q 4:42 
reads: “Those who disbelieved and dis- 
obeyed the messenger will wish that they 
were level with the ground.” In fact, God 
said to the Prophet: “If they [your kinsfolk] 
disobey you, say: ‘Lo! I am innocent of 
what they do!’” (Q 26:216). The Qur'an 
cites the battle of Uhud (q.v.; see BATTLES 


AND EXPEDITIONS) as a particular instance 
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of the disobedience of Muhammad’s fol- 
lowers: “When... you disobeyed after he 
had shown you that for which you longed!” 
(Q 3:152). So the followers of Muhammad 
must not disobey because “[God] has 
made detestable to you disbelief, wicked- 
ness and disobedience” (Q 49:7; see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF). Indeed, women are men- 
tioned as taking the oath of allegiance to 
Muhammad so that, among other things, 
“they will not disobey you in what is right” 
(Q 60:12; see WOMEN AND THE QUR’AN),. 
Q 58:8-9 summarizes the qur’anic position 
on disobedience: Regarding hypocrites (see 
HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY), Q 58:8 states, 
“Did you not see those who were forbidden 
to hold secret counsels... and now conspire 
together for sin, transgression and disobe- 
dience toward the messenger.” Q 58:9 then 
reads, “O believers! When you hold secret 
counsel, do it not for sin, transgression and 
disobedience toward the messenger; but do 
it for righteousness and piety (q.v.); and 
fear God.” Jews (see JEWS AND JUDAISM), 
who are identified as disbelieving in the 
revelations of God, are described as having 
incurred the wrath of God (see ANGER) 
“because they were rebellious and used to 
transgress” (Q 3:112). This disobedience 
had also been denounced by the messen- 
gers before Muhammad: “They were 
cursed by the tongue of David (q.v.), and of 
Jesus (q.v.), son of Mary (q.v.), because they 
disobeyed and used to transgress” (Q 5:78). 
To disobey his messengers is to disobey 
God himself, a truth asserted on three oc- 
casions, each of which implies various con- 
sequences: “Whoever disobeys God and his 
messenger” and “transgresses his limits, he 
will make him enter fire (q.v.)” (Q 4:14); 
“he verily goes astray in error (q.v.) mani- 
fest” (Q 33:36); “his is the fire of hell” 
(Q 72:23). It is the disobedience towards 
God which is the most serious infraction. 
This, indeed, was Adam’s (see ADAM AND 
EVE) sin: “And Adam disobeyed his Lord, 
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so went astray” (Q 20:121). Herein lies the 
central theme expressed by the messengers 
of God: In no way was God to be dis- 
obeyed. Sent to the Thamid (q.v.), Salih 
(q.v.) expressed this fear in his own way: 
“Who will save me from God if I disobey 
Him?” (Q 11:63). Muhammad likewise ex- 
presses this fear: “If I were to disobey my 
Lord, I should myself fear retribution of 
an awful day” (Q 10:15). He is actually 
commanded to express such a fear on two 
occasions: “Say: I would verily, if I dis- 
obeyed my Lord, fear retribution of an 
awful day” (Q 6:15; 39:13; see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). 

These, then, are the types of disobedi- 
ence which appear in the Qur’an: Those 
who disobey the messengers are really dis- 
obeying him who sent them. One interpre- 
tation of the prophetic mission is that the 
prophets obey God’s law and beg God that 
they might in no way be rebellious (‘asz) to 


his will (see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). 


Does not the fear of God (taqwa) consist in 
obeying his commands (awdamir)? If obedi- 
ence to God’s commands is the proper re- 
sponse in gratitude for his benificence, is 
not disobedience, then, the highest form of 
ingratitude? See GRATITUDE AND 


INGRATITUDE; SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR. 
Maurice Borrmans 
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Dissension 


Partisan quarreling which, in the Qur'an, 
denotes religious sectarianism. The qur- 
’anic concept of dissension is expressed by 
the Arabic terms ikhtilaf or tafarrug, both 
of which carry a pejorative sense. Ac- 
cording to Q 2:213 and 10:19, humankind 
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started its existence on earth as a united 
religious community. The nature of this 
primordial religion is not specified in the 
Qur’an; in exegetical literature it is de- 
scribed as “the religion of truth” (din al- 
haqq), sometimes explicitly equated with 
Islam. The dissension that set in later and 
resulted in the disruption of this unity is 
seen as a negative development, which 
God wanted to rectify by sending prophets 
to preach and warn (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD; WARNER). Dissension is re- 
ported to have been rampant between Jews 
and Christians who denounced each 
other’s religion (Q 2:113; see JEWS AND 
JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). 
Dissension within each of these two scrip- 
tuary communities (see PEOPLE OF THE 
BOOK) was also recorded: Some believed in 
the revelation they received and some re- 
jected it (Q 2:253). The Qur’an instructs 
Muslims not to follow the example of the 
scriptuaries but rather to guard their own 
unity (Q 3:103, 105). Religious dissension is 
thus perceived as a negative phenomenon; 
nevertheless, God did not use his power to 
unify all humanity in one religious com- 
munity and saved from dissension only 
those to whom he showed mercy (q.v.; 

Q I1:117-8; see GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QURAN). 

Attitudes to dissension in the hadith vary 
(see HADITH AND THE QURAN). Prior to his 
death, the Prophet intended to write a 
document that — according to some inter- 
pretations — would have prevented later 
dissension among Muslims. He is also re- 
ported to have said that “Unity is tanta- 
mount to (divine) mercy while dissension is 
torment” (al-jama‘a rahma wa-l-furqa ‘adhab, 
Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, iv, 278, 375). The 
Companion of the Prophet, Hudhayfa b. 
al-Yaman, advocated the codification of 
the Qur’an to save Muslims from the dis- 
sension that plagued Jews and Christians 
(Bukhari, Sahih, Fada il al-Qur an, 3, i, 393; 
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see THE COLLECTION OF THE QUR’AN). Given 
the failure to achieve this ideal of unity, 
however, a hadith offers the gloomy pros- 
pect of the division of the Muslim commu- 
nity into 73 sects, only one of which will 
merit paradise (q.v.; Darimt, Sunan, ii, 158). 
In support of the opposing view is the 
well-known tradition which maintains that 
“dissension among my Companions (or in 
my community) is (divine) mercy” (thktalafu 
ashabi/ummatt rahma). Diversity among the 
Companions of the Prophet (q.v.) is im- 
plied and legitimized in a tradition that 
states: “My Companions are like the stars: 
Whichever one [of them] you follow, you 
will find the straight path” (ashabi ka-I- 
nujum bi-ayythim iqtadaytum thtadaytum). Such 
diversity was seen as minimizing the dan- 
ger of deviations from the prophetic sunna 
(q.v.). Similarly, the Umayyad ‘Umar b. 
“Abd al-‘Aziz (r. 99/717-101/720) gave legit- 
imacy to the diverse views of the religious 
scholars (‘ulama@) in various areas of the 
Muslim state and refused to impose a uni- 
fied code on all (Darimi, Sunan, 1, 122). The 
Shafit jurist al-Dimashgf (fl. eighth/four- 
teenth century) wrote in the introduction 
to his Rahmat al-umma fi tkhtilaf al-a’imma 
that the scholars “dissented while exerting 
themselves in the search of truth and their 
dissension was mercy for the people” (fa- 
khtalafu bi-shiddat ytihadihim fi talab al-haqq 
wa-kana tkhtilafuhum rahmatan lil-khalq). 
Traditions with a sympathetic view of 
dissension were not included in the canoni- 
cal collections of hadith. They were rele- 
gated to compilations of lesser authority or 
to compilations dedicated to traditions 
considered “fabricated” (mawdit‘) by the 
Muslim mainstream. Conversely, traditions 
advocating unity found their way into the 
more authoritative compilations. This is an 
indication of the importance attributed by 
mainstream Islam to the unity of religious 
belief. Nevertheless, the idea of dissension 


was accepted in jurisprudential literature, 
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where differences of opinion between 
schools of law and individual jurists be- 
came a permanent fact of life (for a survey 
of relevant literature, see J. Schacht, Ikhti- 
laf} see LAW AND THE QUR’AN; CREEDS). In 
an attempt to find theological justification 
for the existence of dissension amongst 
Muslims, some scholars have argued that 
without religious dissension the world 
would cease to be a place of trial (q.v.), in 
which people must choose the right way; 
there would be no need of ytihad and the 
‘ulama would loose their prestige (fadila) as 
arbiters of the law. 

Political dissension in the Muslim com- 
munity is referred to as “strife” (fitna), 
sometimes equated with zkhtilaf (see Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, 11, 345; v, 292). Al-Bukhart 
(d. 256/870; Sahih, Maghazi, 12, 111, 70) 
mentions two such moments of strife in 
early Muslim history: the assassination of 
“Uthman (q.v.) and the battle of Harra (see 
L. Veccia Vaglieri, al-Harra). The struggle 
between ‘Ali (see ‘ALI B. ABI TALIB) and 
Mu‘awiya and other internal disputes 
among the Muslims are also considered to 
be strife which threatened the unity of the 
Muslim community (see also REBELLION). 


Yohanan Friedmann 
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Dissimulation 


The action of concealing one’s religious 
convictions when divulgence would bring 
danger or death, called ¢agiyya in Arabic. 
Two quranic verses seem to allow Muslims 
to conceal their true convictions in case of 
danger, 1.e. Q 3:28 and 40:28 (cf. Q 16:106). 
The two main terms found in these verses 
for tactical dissimulation or mental con- 
cealment in matters of faith are tagiyya, lit- 
erally “care” or “fear” (from the same root 
w-q-y come tattagé and tugatan in Q 3:28) 
and hitman, literally “the act of concealing 
or hiding” (from k-t-m, cf_yaktumu in 

Q 40:28). 

The first Muslims to have practiced ta- 
quwya seem to be the ‘Alid Kaysaniyya 
(Qummt, Kitab al-Magqalat, 22) and the 
Kharijis (q.v.) except for the Azariqa sub- 
sect who considered taqiyya illicit (Shahras- 
tant, Milal, 379). Another Khari sub-sect, 
the Najadat, used it both in word and 
deed, the Sufriyya only in speech (Shahras- 
tant, Milal, 379, 413; Goldziher, Das Prin- 
zip, 217/63). Among the Kharijis in gen- 
eral, dissimulation was used in the context 
of jihad (q.v.) against non-Kharijis while the 


Kaysanis practiced it within the context of 
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their esoteric teachings. All such sects de- 
signated regions outside their community 
as “the abode of dissimulation” (dar al- 
taqwya, but the Azariqa used “the abode of 
unbelief” (dar al-kufi, see BELIEF AND UN- 
BELIEF) while referring to their own milieu 
as “the abode of openness” (dar al-‘alaniyya, 
Qummi, Magqalat, 22; Ash‘ari, Maqalat, 97f., 
111, 120; Baghdad, Farg, 108). 

Although faquyya is known to have been 
practiced by Sunni Muslims in particular 
political situations (Meyer, Anlass und An- 
wendungsbereich, 47f; Kohlberg, Taqiyya 
in Shri theology, 361-2, n. 89), dissimula- 
tion has remained closely linked to the 
Shris (with the exception of the Zaydis; see 
SHI'ISM AND THE QUR’AN) since the classical 
period. The origin of the practice most 
likely derives from the Shit doctrine of as- 
sociating (tawallt) with ‘Alt (see ‘ALI B. ABI 
TALIB) and disassociating (tabarri) from the 
first three caliphs, in particular the first 
two, Abi Bakr (q.v.) and ‘Umar (q.v.; 
Ash‘art, Magalat, 17; Shahrastani, Milal, 
435). Later taqiyya would be more precisely 
applied to the concealment of particular 
religious beliefs, divulgence of which ran 
the risk of putting believers and especially 
their leader, the Imam (q.v.), in danger. 
Qarmatis and later Isma‘Tlis use it fre- 
quently (Daftary, The Isma‘is), but the 
notion and practice of tagiyya became an 
article of faith with important doctrinal 
developments only amongst the Twelver 
Shi'a (Kohlberg, Imami-Shr‘i views; id., 
Taqiyya). 

Taqwya in Twelver Shiism is usually com- 
pared to the theological concept of bada;, 
i.e. change in God’s decisions (see DECI- 
ston) or will. It is with this connotation that 
it became the principal accusation against 
the Twelver Shi'a, reproached for hiding 
their erroneous and contradictory views 
under the guise of dissimulation (Naw- 
bakhtt, Firag, 52; Shahrastani, Milal, 469). 
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In addition to the above-mentioned verses, 
the Twelver Shi'a used other qur’anic pas- 
sages to legitimize their practice of dissi- 
mulation — called by them tagiyya, kitman 
or khab’ — such as Q 2:61, 4:83, 16:106 or 
41:34 (Kohlberg, Imami-Shri views, 396b; 
id., Taqiyya, 352). In Kohlberg’s analysis, 
the concept underwent development in 
Twelver Shr'ism (Kohlberg, ‘Taqiyya), 
allowing us to distinguish two kinds of 
taquyya: (1) a “prudential tagiyya” which es- 
pecially characterized the Shi'a (q.v.) dur- 
ing the Umayyad period, when most made 
use of armed revolt against caliphal au- 
thority (q.v.; see CALIPH; REBELLION) and 
(2) a “non-prudential tagiyya” which took 
shape primarily after the drama of Kar- 
bala’. This second form of dissimulation 
arose along with the Shi shift towards 
quietism and the corresponding attempt to 
elaborate esoteric doctrines in justification 
of their positions, especially from the time 
of the imamates of Muhammad al-Baqir 
(d. 114/732 or 119/737) and Ja‘far al-Sadiq 
(d. 148/765). 

Though Shri law considers dissimulation 
unnecessary as far as less significant articles 
of faith are concerned (Kohlberg, Imami- 
ShiT views, 399b-400a), fagiyya nonetheless 
remains a canonical duty for fundamental 
points of doctrine (Amir-Moezzi, Le guide 
dwin, 310-2). In many traditions attributed 
to the Imams, Twelver Shri teachings are 
presented as esoteric and hidden knowl- 
edge (see HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN), a 
secret (see SECRETS) that must be concealed 
and protected from unworthy people 
(Amir-Moezzi, Le Guide divin, 143; 174-199). 
Generally, the Shr'a present their doctrines 
as a secret, esoteric dimension of Islam in 
accordance with the tradition that “all 
things have a secret, the secret of Islam is 
Shr'ism” (li-kullt shay’ sirrun sirru l-Islam al- 
shi‘a, Kulayni, Rawda, 1, 14; Amir-Moezzi, 


Du droit a la théologie, 38-40). A special 
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form of dissimulation, which seems to have 
been elaborated ever since it found its way 
into the oldest sources, is the technique of 
attributing writings to Jabir b. Hayyan (fl. 
second/eighth century), called tabdid al- tlm 
(lit. “dispersion of knowledge”) which con- 
sist of fragmentary esoteric teachings dis- 
persed in the most unexpected places 
throughout the corpus attributed to this 
figure (Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, index, 
s.v.). Moreover, the zahir/batin (manifest/ 
hidden) complex is at work in every level 
of reality, and each doctrinal system or 
religious science is composed of many lev- 
els, from the most apparent and obvious to 
the most secret. In other words, both exo- 
teric and esoteric cosmogonies exist as well 
as exoteric (obvious) and esoteric (secret) 
qur anic exegesis (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR- 
°AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), an exoteric 
and esoteric theology (see THEOLOGY AND 
THE QURAN), a divulged and secret law (see 
LAW AND THE QUR'AN) and so forth (Amir- 
Moezzi, Du droit a la théologie). 

It is well-known that dissimulation and 
secrecy tend to be natural practices of mi- 
nority movements. Notions like protection 
of the secret (hifz al-sirr), dissimulation 
(katm or kitman), deception (i.e. making 
something ambiguous, éalbis), hiding the 
real state of one’s conviction (tkhfa’ al-hal) 
all constitute important characteristics in 
occult sciences as well as in Safi (espe- 
cially malamaiz) circles (see s0FISM AND THE 
QuR’AN), in philosophical teachings or in 
mystical poetry, especially in Persian 
(Suhrawardi, ‘Awarif, 72; Hujwirt, Kash, 
500-1; ‘Afifi, Malamatiyya, 89, 117; Shaybt, 
Tagiyya, 20f.). In Persian literature, for in- 
stance, poets constantly refer to “the affair 
of al-Hallaj,” the famous mystic who was 
brutally tortured and executed in 309/922 
and to his divulgence of the secret par excel- 
lence, 1.e. the utterance of the celebrated 


shath (ecstatic exclamation): “I am the 
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Truth” (ana l-haqq). The greatest Persian 
mystical poets, like ‘Attar (d. 627/1230), 
‘Iraqi (d. 688/1289) or Hafiz (d. 792/1390), 
often make allusion to the “the crucified 
one of Baghdad” (i.e. al-Hallaj, d. 309/ 
922) and call authentically inspired indi- 
viduals “people of the secret” (ahl-e raz, 
Khorramshahi, Hafiz Nameh). 


Mohammad Ali Amir-Moezzi 
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Divination 


The art of foretelling the future or discov- 
ering hidden knowledge through augury or 
omen (see OMENS). In Q 52:29 and 69:42, 
God reassures his messenger (q.v.) that he 
is not a Kahin (i.e. a soothsayer; see SOOTH- 
SAYERS); in Q 36:69 and 69:41, Muhammad 
is told that his message is not poetry (see 
POETRY AND POETS). Such verses, along with 
others (e.g. Q 21:5 and 52:30) mean to dem- 
onstrate that Muhammad is neither poet 
nor magician (sahir, sthr, see MAGIC, PROHI- 
BITION OF), nor possessed by a demon 
(majniin, mashir, see INSANITY). Whereas 
these last qualifications were applied to all 
previous messengers, only the terms kahin 
(i.e. soothsayer) and sha 7 (i.e. poet) were 
used as a label for Muhammad. ‘This is re- 
lated to the fact that these two categories 
played an important role in the pagan soci- 
ety of pre-Islamic Arabia (see PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). In preaching to 
the members of this society, Muhammad 
made use, at the very beginning of the rev- 
elation, of the rhythmic and oracular style 
then common (see RHYMED PROSE). His op- 
ponents took this as a pretext to reduce his 
message to the level of the rhymed prose 
(q.v.; sa‘) of the soothsayers and/or the 
rajaz (end-rhyme) of the poets (cf. Fahd, 
Sadj‘; see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 

The Prophet of Islam was born in an era 
in which divination (kzhana) continued to 
form one of the rare manifestations of the 
divine in an Arab society in which religio- 
sity, as it had been practised in the past, 
had reached a critical point, if it had not 
actually begun to fossilize (cf. Fahd, Le pan- 
théon, intro.). ‘Thus, the kahin, with his vari- 
ous attributes (cf. Fahd, La divination, 
gi-129), continued to exist, although with 
nothing of his former prestige and pros- 
perity (which may be concluded from the 
great number of divinities in the Meccan 
pantheon; see Ka‘BA). The absence of 
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other designations in the Qur’an differen- 
tiating the Adhin’s functions is another indi- 
cation of the collapse of a religious, cultu- 
ral and social framework in the face of 
calls for the renewal of outdated religious 
and social concepts which no longer reso- 
nated with the society and its predomi- 
nantly commercial activities and orienta- 
tion. The kahin was, in the eyes of Mu- 
hammad’s contemporaries, already 
scorned and despised, and thus calling 
Muhammad a kahin was a clear attempt to 
minimize his role and attack the revelation 
itself. Since his craft was limited to a tradi- 
tional knowledge, the kahin was confined to 
a less significant role than he had had in 
ancient society. The decline of religious 
thought and the cult in central Arabia in 
the fifth and sixth centuries c.z. reduced 
the kahin to a mere charlatan, magician or 
even searcher of lost objects and camels 
(see CAMEL). More privatized forms of faith 
gradually replaced public acts of devotion 
in which the rites of pilgrimage (q.v.) re- 
mained the sole manifestation of commu- 
nity feeling. The development of individual 
conscience favored the adoption of new 
ideas; these found inspiration in the mono- 
theist environment of the surrounding 
countries through which Meccan trading 
caravans used to travel (see CARAVAN). Such 
developments contributed to the deprecia- 
tion of the surviving elements of the jahi- 
lya (i.e. pre-Islamic times and customs; 
see AGE OF IGNORANCE) while opening a 
venue for the new horizons of enlightened 
spirits, such as poets, “monotheists” (hanif, 
q.v.), preachers (khatib) and sages. 

In an effort to comfort his messenger (see 
CONSOLATION), always inclined to doubt his 
vocation, God asks him to tell his fellow 
tribesmen that his message cannot be com- 
pared to that of a kahin, “It is the speech of 
a noble messenger. It is not the speech of a 
poet (little do you believe) nor the speech of 
a soothsayer (little do you remember), a 
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sending down [i.e. revelation] from the 
Lord (q.v.) of all worlds” (Q 69:40-3). An- 
other Meccan siira (Q 52:29-34; see CHRON- 
OLOGY AND THE QUR’AN) emphasizes the 
same assertion even more forcefully: 
“Therefore remind [them]! By your Lord’s 
blessing (q.v.) you are not a soothsayer, nor 
possessed. Or do they say, “He is a poet for 
whom we await fate’s (q.v.) uncertainty’ 
[particularly times of war]?.... Or do their 
intellects [ahlam, lit. dreams of an evil ori- 
gin; see DREAMS AND SLEEP] bid them do 
this? Or are they an insolent people? Or do 
they say: ‘He has invented it?’ Nay, but 
they do not believe. Then let them bring a 
discourse like it, if they speak truly” (a list- 
ing of all God’s works — beyond human 
capacity — follows). This siira reflects the 
objections raised by Muhammad’s adver- 
saries. The most relevant, so they believed, 
was the comparison of his first revelations 
to the prophecies of the soothsayers (kuh- 
han, pl. of kahin) and to the trance of pos- 
sessed poets. The Qur'an underscores the 
following response to these objections 

(Q 81:22-5): “Your companion (sahibukum) is 
not possessed; he truly saw him [i.e. God] 
on the clear horizon; he does not hold back 
[what he knows] of the unseen (see HIDDEN 
AND THE HIDDEN). And it is not the word of 
an accursed satan (see DEVIL; CURSE).” The 
accusation levelled at Muhammad was ap- 
parently based on observed practices. In 
their ecstatic manifestations, the ancient 
soothsayers used a more elevated style than 
that of common language. Prophetic and 
divinatory language is characterized by its 
rhythm, the structure of the sentence, the 
balanced use of verbs, a vocabulary full of 
imagery and the use of uncommon terms. 
This is called by the Qur'an zukhruf al- 
gawl, “the adornment of speech,” which 
sought to mislead and seduce people (ghu- 
ruran). Arabs were (and remain) very sen- 
sitive to the melody of rhythm and the 
magic of the word. The first schism in 
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Islam (ridda, see APOsTASY), the return to 
paganism by the Yemenite tribes of the 
Madhhij in the year 11/632, was instigated 
by Dha 1-Himar ‘Abhala b. Ka‘b, nick- 
named al-Aswad (1.e. the black one), a 
soothsayer, conjurer and magician, who 
“charmed the hearts of those who heard 
him speak” (Tabart, Ta ’rikh, 1, 1851-80). 
The second schism, led by Musaylima al- 
Kadhdhab (see MusAYLIMA AND PSEUDO- 
PROPHETS), also arose in response to the 
seductive powers of his oratory style 
(Tabart, Ta vikh, i, 1929-57). 

Muhammad’s opinion about soothsayers 
and divination illustrates his belief, particu- 
larly prior to his prophetic vocation, that 
they offered a means by which the myster- 
ies of God might be unveiled. When asked 
about the kuhhan, Muhammad is said to 
have replied: “They are nothing.” Those 
with him remarked that these soothsayers 
nevertheless predicted events that came to 
pass. The Prophet replied: “The true part 
of what they say comes from the jinn (q.v.) 
who, like chickens, cackle it into the ears of 
the one into whose service he is placed, 
while they mix with it more than a hun- 
dred lies” (Bukhart, for reference see Fahd, 
Nubuwwa). A hadith reported by Anas b. 
Malik (Wensinck, Concordance, 1, 26, s.v. 
khurdfa) confirms that the Prophet put great 
faith in revelations by jinn. This hadith 
concerns a man by the name of Khurafa 
from the tribe of ‘Udhra who was ab- 
ducted by the jinn; he listened to their re- 
ports from the sky and passed them on to 
the inhabitants of earth (q.v.). 

In other words, Muhammad acknowl- 
edged that the Aahin received his knowledge 
from a spirit through possession (majniin), 
i.e. a personal relationship with a jinn who 
observes from the sky events below and re- 
lays this information to his confidant(s). 
When the Qur'an was revealed to Muham- 
mad, the angels (q.v.) were said to have 
been charged with guarding the sky by fir- 
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ing shooting-stars at the jinn in order to 
prevent their spying (Q 15:15-8; cf. 41:12; 
67:5; Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 129f.; Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabagat, i, 1, 110). 

The constant assertion that there is to be 
no divination after the Islamic prophecy (/a 
kihana ba‘d al-nubuwwa) was not accompa- 
nied by any negative assessment of a mes- 
sage transmitted by a jinn or shaytan (see 
DEVIL). Though there is no talk in Islam of 
soothsayers, sthana was never formally pro- 
hibited by the Qur’an or even the sunna 
(q.v.). Two matters are, however, forbidden: 
first, consultation of a kahin and belief in 
what he says, since this is tantamount to 
denying the revelation made to Muham- 
mad (Wensinck, Concordance, iv, 196); sec- 
ondly, earning money as a Aa@hin or alloting 
a salary for this activity (Wensinck, Concord- 
ance, 1, 505). Nowhere in the Qur’an can 
one find a prohibition analogous to the one 
in Leviticus 19:3: “Do not turn to mediums 
or wizards; do not seek them out, to be de- 
filed by them.” It seems, however, that such 
a prohibition was not altogether absent; in 
fact, it is related on the authority of Wahb 
b. Munabbih (d. 114/732) that God re- 
vealed to Misa b. Manassa b. Yisuf and 
his people the following: “I have nothing to 
do with whoever practices magic or con- 
sults a magician, with whoever practices 
soothsaying or consults a soothsayer and 
with whoever draws omens from birds or 
whoever lets anyone do so... Let he who 
sincerely believes in me trust in me sin- 
cerely...” (Ibn Qutayba, Uyiin, ii, 263; cf. 
Lev 20:6). 

The Prophet’s reluctance to condemn 
divination outright can be related to the 
overall conception of prophecy and me- 
dium (i.e. supernatural agency) of his day 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). Since 
prophecy was considered an extension of 
divination and an indication of a superior 
state of being, it was only normal that cer- 
tain pre-Islamic ideas and prophetic pro- 
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cesses should have carried over into the 
young Islamic community. This explains 
the fact that the role of mediums, angels, 
demons and jinn remained prominent in 
the notion of inspiration as conceived by 
early Islam (see Fahd, La divination, 63f., 
68f.; id., Kihana, Nubuwwa; see also 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 

In conclusion, it can be stated that ves- 
tiges of ancient Semitic concepts appear in 
both the Quran and the hadith, including 
the recognition of a strong relationship be- 
tween the seer and the divine: Knowledge 
of the seer originates in divinity and no in- 
compatibility exists between the craft of 
the seer and divine inspiration; only the 
origin of the message, its nature and its 


content make it different. 
'T. Fahd 
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Divisions of the Qur'an _ sce rorm 
AND STRUCTURE OF THE QURAN 


Divisions of the Qur'an for 
Recitation see RECITATION, THE ART OF 


DOG 


Divorce see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


Djinn see jinn 


Dog 


A carnivorous domesticated mammal, 
the dog (kalb) is mentioned twice in the 
Qur’an, once in a generic sense and once 
in reference to the dog of the Men of the 
Cave (q.v.). Islamic law considers the ani- 
mal unclean (see PURITY AND IMPURITY), 
and although this cannot be inferred from 
the qur’anic references, it is evident in the 
exegetical literature (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QuR AN). That dogs were not entirely 
shunned may be seen in Q 5:4, which de- 
clares permissible eating that which has 
been killed by “beasts of prey trained as 
hounds.” It has been taken to mean any 
beasts (even birds) of prey, but the adjec- 
tive “trained as hounds” (mukallabin), is a 
derivation of Kalb, indicating the import- 
ance of the hunting dog. However, the 
occasion for this revelation (see OGCASIONS 
OF REVELATION) is said to have been an 
order of the Prophet to kill all the dogs in 
Medina (q.v.), for the angel Gabriel (q.v.) 
would not enter a house in which there 
was a dog. 

In Q 7:176, the dog is used in a simile in 
reference to the unbeliever or apostate (see 
Apostasy): “So his likeness is as the likeness 
of a dog: If you attack it, it lolls its tongue 
out; if you leave it, it lolls its tongue out. 
That is that people’s likeness who accuse 
our signs (q.v.) of being lies.” Sometimes 
this is considered to refer to the biblical 
figure Balaam. The simile implies the 
thoughtlessness of the dog, but exegetes 
often claimed that the dog represents the 
most base of creatures, distinguished by 
the “weakness of its heart (q.v.).” 

The story of the Men of the Cave 
(Q 18:9-26) contains two references to a 
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dog, here presented as the companion of 
the Sleepers. The believers sleep, and 
“their dog stretches out its paws on the 
threshold” (Q 18:18). Utterance of this 
verse (or of Q 55:33), it is claimed, will stop 
a dog from attacking (al-Damiri, ii, 265). 
More enigmatic is Q 18:22: “[Some] will 
say: They were three, their dog the fourth, 
and [some] say: Five, their dog the sixth, 
guessing at random; and [some] say: 
Seven, and their dog the eighth.” Narra- 
tive details on the appearance and name 
of the animal, as well as its relation to the 
Sleepers, are described variously, but more 
esoteric interpretations, even from the 
most conservative commentators, have 
been inspired by the place of the dog in 
the parable. It is said to follow their reli- 
gion, and in one common tradition, the 
men try to drive the dog away, but it mirac- 
ulously speaks, telling them that it is the 
most beloved of God and will watch over 
them. The fact of its presence among them 
is proof of its exalted status, and it will be 
the only dog to enter paradise (q.v.). L. 
Massignon cites Isma‘Ilt explanations in 
which the dog is the spiritual instructor of 
the Sleepers or Salman Pak, accompanying 
the Seven Imams (Les sept dormants, 72-3). 
In other versions the dog is a human or the 
reincarnation of a human, or some other 
animal. ‘There seems to have been a desire 
to see it as a human, perhaps as the owner 
of the dog, and a variant reading to this 
effect is attributed to Ja‘far al-Sadig (d. 
148/765; kalibuhum instead of kalbuhum), 

but as pointed out by al-Tiist (d. 459/1066), 
this variant is difficult to reconcile with 
“stretching its paws/arms on the thresh- 
old” (Tibyan, v, 30). 


Bruce Fudge 
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Donkey see ANIMAL LIFE 
Doubt | see uncertainty 
Dower/D OWTY sce BRIDEWEALTH 


Dreams see DREAMS AND SLEEP; SLEEP 


Dreams and Sleep 


Visions (q.v.) seen while asleep which con- 
vey a message or meaning of some import. 
Four different terms denote dreams in the 
Quran. The word rua appears six times 
(Q 12:5, 43, 100; 17:60; 37:105; 48:27); the 
word mandm appears four times, twice 
meaning sleep (q.v.; Q 30:23; 39:42) and 
twice meaning dream (Q 8:43; 37:102); 
bushra, which means good tidings (see GooD 
NEWS), is interpreted once to mean a dream 
(Q 10:64). All three words signify good 
dreams. For bad dreams the Qur’an uses 
hulm. ‘This word occurs twice, both times in 
the expression adghath ahlam, meaning 
“confused dreams” (Q 12:44; 21:5). Of the 
ten references, six deal with biblical figures: 
four with Joseph (q.v.; Q 12:5, 43, 44, 100) 
and two with Abraham (q.v.; Q 37:102, 105); 
the other references deal with matters re- 
lating to central Islamic issues. 

In their remarks on verses that mention 


dreams, most qur’anic commentators ad- 
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duce hadith sayings of the kind found in 
the canonical hadith collections (see 
HADITH AND THE QUR AN). These sayings 
deal with the authority (q.v.) of dreams and 
their usage as a means of legitimization. 
(For a characterization of the nature of 
dreams in the hadith collections, see 
Manam, Introduction, 36.) In citing these 
sayings, the exegetical works (tafstr) associ- 
ate the qur’anic dreams with the general 
Islamic attitude toward dreams as ex- 
pressed in the hadith. The hadith contrib- 
utes to this association by referring to 
quranic dreams and citing relevant 

qur anic verses in its dream chapters (for 
example Bukhari, Sahih, Bab al-ta‘bix, Bab 
ru’ya al-salihin). ‘The same occurs in other 
sources that dedicate special chapters to 
dreams, using qur’anic dreams to sup- 
port their interest in the topic of dreams 
(for example Abi I-Oasim al-Qushayri, 
Risala; cf. the examination of bushra 
below). 

Some commentators suggest that qur- 
’anic dreams be classified according to 
their fulfillment and clarity. Al-Razi (d. 
606/1210; Tafsiz, xxvi, 157), for example, 
mentions three classes: (1) dreams in which 
the message or description becomes real- 
ity, such as the message in Muhammad’s 
dream in Hudaybiya (q.v.), foretelling 
the conquest of Mecca (q.v.; Q 48:27); 

(2) dreams in which the message is fulfilled 
in the opposite way, e.g. Abraham’s dream, 
where the message was to sacrifice a son 
but the reality was the sacrifice of a lamb 
(Q 37:102-5; see ISAAC; ISHMAEL); (3) dreams 
that need interpretation to be understood, 
exemplified by the four dreams in Strat 
Yusuf (Q 12). 

The remainder of this article is devoted 
to an examination of qur’anic verses that 
allude to dreams (with a translation of the 
verses), a summary of the relevant ¢a/sir 
sections as well as an analysis of their ap- 


plicability to the hadith. 
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Abraham’s dream 
Q 37:102-5 reads: “And when [his son] was 
old enough to walk with him, he said, ‘My 
son, I see in a dream (mandm) that I shall 
sacrifice (q.v.) you; consider, what do you 
think?’ He said, ‘My father, do as you are 
commanded; you shall find me, God will- 
ing, one of the steadfast.’ When they had 
surrendered, and he flung him upon his 
brow, we called unto him, ‘Abraham, you 
have confirmed the vision (ru’ya)’...” Exe- 
getical commentaries on these verses add 
details to complete the account and raise a 
few questions about the content and pro- 
cess of Abraham’s dream. Through such 
details and questions, the status of dreams 
in Islamic thought, not necessarily in the 
Quran, was articulated. 

Several commentators mention that 
when Abraham was informed about the 
future birth of his child, he took an oath 
(see OATHS) that he would sacrifice the child 
to God. In a dream he was reminded of 
that oath (Mugqatil, Ta/siz iti, 615; Razt, 
Tafsir, xxvi, 153; Qurtubi, Jamis xv, 102; 
Suyitt, Durr v, 307). Exegesis (see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) 
further reports that Abraham saw the 
dream three nights in a row. In the morn- 
ing after the first night, Abraham thought 
about the dream and wondered whether it 
was from God or from Satan (see DEVIL). 
The next night he had the same dream and 
then he knew that the message was from 
God. By the third night, Abraham was 
ready to sacrifice his son (Razi, Tafsiy xxvi, 
153; Baghawt, Ma‘alim, iv, 569; Qurtubt, 
Jamis, xv, 101-2; Suyati, Durr, v, 308). Abra- 
ham’s hesitation is understood to be in dis- 
agreement with the hadith that states that 
prophets’ dreams (ru’ya) are equal to reve- 
lation (wahy, Suyatt, Durr v, 305; cf. Joseph’s 
dream below). If dreams have the author- 
ity of revelation, Abraham should not have 
hesitated. Furthermore, the Qur’an nar- 
rates that Abraham consulted his son 
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about the sacrifice (fa-nzur madha tara). 
This, in the eyes of some commentators, 
constitutes a contradiction: If dreams are 
authoritative, as indicated by the hadith, 
why did this dream not elicit Abraham’s 
immediate trust and certitude (see TRUST 
AND PATIENCE)? On the other hand, if the 
dream does not supply decisive proof of its 
reliability, which may explain the hesitation, 
how did it happen that Abraham decided 
to sacrifice his son after all? Al-Razi’s (d. 
606/1210) (Tafst xxvi, 153) answer to both 
questions is that Abraham hesitated with 
regard to the dream (ru’yd) but was reas- 
sured by a clear revelation (al-wahy al-sartkh). 
Attention should be given to the termi- 
nology used by al-Razi: Although the verse 
itself uses the word manam, the commenta- 
tor refers to the word ru’ya without indicat- 
ing whether it was a synonym for manam or 
not. When dealing with rw’ya, he also refers 
to wahy. The difference between the two 
may be associated with the hadith that de- 
fines dreams as part of prophecy (see Aba 
Hajir Zaghlal, Mawsi‘a, v, 156; Kinberg, 
Literal dreams, 283-4, and n. 12; Qurtubi, 
ad Joseph’s dream, below). Al-Razi, when 
explaining how Abraham made the deci- 
sion, puts ru’ya@ and waky in a hierarchy, in 
which the latter authorizes the former. 
The éafstr emphasizes that Abraham was 
so determined about what he was going to 
do that the efforts of Satan to change his 
mind were in vain (Baghawi, Ma Glim, iv, 
570; Suyati, Durr, v, 306-7). Abraham made 
all the preparations and when he was 
about to sacrifice his son, a voice was 
heard, complimenting him for trusting the 
dream (rua, Q 37:105). This, according to 
al-Razi, indicates Abraham’s awareness of 
the fact that the message delivered in his 
dream was obligatory. This does not mean, 
however, that the command was actually 
carried out (Razi, Tafsiy, xxvi, 156). Follow- 


ing this argument, al-R4zi classifies this 
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dream among those in which the message 


is fulfilled in an opposite way (id., 157). 


Dreams related to Joseph 


In Strat Yisuf (Q 12) there are four dreams 
that are symbolic and require interpreta- 
tion. As such they fit the third category of 
dreams mentioned above. In the beginning 
of the siira (Q 12:3), Joseph tells his father 
that he dreamt he had seen eleven stars, 
the sun (q.v.) and the moon (q.v.), all bow- 
ing down before him (cf. Gen 37:4-6; see 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION). Later in the 
stra we read about the dreams of the two 
men who met Joseph in prison. One saw 
himself pressing grapes, the other saw 
himself carrying bread (q.v.) on his head 
while birds were picking at it. Joseph inter- 
preted the dreams to mean that the first 
man will pour wine for his king and the 
other will be crucified (Q 35-41; cf Gen 
40:5-19; See CRUCIFIXION). Verse 12:43 tells 
of Pharaoh’s (q.v.) dream about the seven 
fat cows eating the seven lean ones and 
about the seven green and seven withered 
ears of corn. Pharaoh’s counselors could 
not interpret the dream and defined it as 
adghath ahlam, “confused dreams” (Q 12:44). 
Joseph interprets the symbols as standing 
for seven good years that will be devoured 
by seven bad years (Q 12:47-9). Toward the 
end of the stira Joseph’s dream, mentioned 
at the outset of the siira, is fulfilled with 
the arrival of his family to Egypt: “And he 
lifted his father and mother upon the 
throne and they fell down prostrate before 
him. ‘See, father,’ he said, ‘this is the inter- 
pretation of my vision of long ago; my 
Lord (q.v.) has made it true’” (Q 12:100). 
As in the case of Abraham’s dream, here 
too exegesis contributes to the understand- 
ing of the status of dreams in Islam. While 
dealing with the verse that cites Jacob’s 
(q.v.) advice to Joseph not to tell his dream 


to his brothers (Q 12:5), most commentators 
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focus on the prophetic nature of this 
dream and elaborate on the relationship 
between prophecy and dreams. Al-Wahidi 
(d. 468/1076; Wasit, 1, 600), for example, 
explains that Joseph was a prophet and 
states that prophets’ dreams (ru’ya) are 
equal to revelation (wahy, cf. Abraham’s 
dream above). Jacob knew that his sons, 
Joseph’s brothers, would understand the 
meaning of the dream and would try to do 
away with Joseph. ‘Thus he advised him 
not to tell them his dream. 

For the same verse, al-Qurtubi (d. 671/ 
1272) adduces some of the hadith sayings 
that actually underscore the reliability of 
dreams such as the one which defines 
dreams as part of prophecy (the 26%, 40", 
44%, 46", 49", 50" part of prophecy, Jami, 
ix, 122-4; cf. Abraham’s dream above; see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD). He further examines 
the qualities of dreams as truth-holders 
(see TRUTH), as prophecies that come true, 
and compares different kinds of dreams 
and different times of dreaming (Qurtubti, 
Jamis, 125-9). He ends his commentary with 
the presentation of Joseph as a prophet 
and as the best dream-interpreter on earth 
(id., 129, ad v. 6). In his commentary on the 
verses dealing with Joseph’s interpretation 
of the dreams of the two men in prison 
(Q 12:35-42), al-Qurtubi raises a question 
concerning the actualization of dreams 
according to their interpretation: When 
the dreamer tells the truth, his dream will 
be fulfilled according to its interpretation. 
The process is different when the dreamer 
lies. In this case, only the interpretation of 
a prophet will be carried out. This is the 
way to understand Joseph’s words: “The 
matter is decided whereon you enquire” 
(Q 12:41). Al-Qurtubt explains that when 
Joseph interpreted the dream of the 
doomed man, the latter denied having 


the dream. To that Joseph answered, 
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“Whether you saw it or not, ‘the matter is 
decided whereon you enquire’” (Qurtubi, 
Jamis ix, 193). The question of the fulfill- 
ment of dreams is raised again by al- 
Qurtubi when dealing with the number 
of years that passed from the time Joseph 
had his dream as a boy until he met his 
family in Egypt as a hero (Q 12:100). Forty 
years, as stated by al-Qurtubt, is the long- 
est time that can pass from the time the 
dream occurred until its actualization (id., 
264 ad Q 12:100). 

Al-Qurtubr’s elaboration conveys the 
exegetical inclination to consider qur’anic 
dreams an integral part of the literature of 
dream interpretation (¢a‘bir). An examina- 
tion of the éa dir literature shows that al- 
though it also manifests that it has been 
influenced by foreign cultures such as 
Babylonian (Bland, Muhammedan sci- 
ence, 119; Fahd, The dream, 351), Greek 
(Bland, Muhammedan science, 123-4; 
Fahd, The dream, 248; Somogyi, Inter- 
pretation, 2) and Jewish (Kister, Interpre- 
tation, 99-101). The literature on oneiro- 
mancy is, however, Islamic in nature: A 
basic requirement imposed on every 
Muslim dream-interpreter is a thorough 
knowledge of the tradition of qur’anic 
commentary (tafstr) from which many ways 
of interpretation derive (Bland, Muham- 
medan science, 132). Quranic verses are 
also often cited in ¢a bir works and are fre- 
quently used as means of interpretation 
(id., 122; Kister, Interpretation, 90, 91; 
Somogyi, Interpretation, 15-8). Joseph 
appears in ¢a bir books in illustration of 
methods of interpretation (Bland, Mu- 
hammedan science, 125). Certain parts of 
the Qur'an are considered protectors 
against bad dreams (id., 129-30) and verses 
heard or seen in dreams are interpreted 
according to the nature of the stira in 
which they occur (id., 143). 


More qur’anic references to dreams deal 
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with issues taken from the biography of 
Muhammad (see sIRA AND THE QUR’AN) and 
contribute to the establishment of basic 
elements of Islamic belief related to good 
tidings about the next world (bushra), the 
battle of Badr, the conquest of Mecca, 
the nocturnal journey of the Prophet (see 
ASCENSION) and the accusation against 
Muhammad of being inspired by adghath 
ahlam, “confused dreams” (see OPPOSITION 
TO MUHAMMAD). 


Bushra 
Q 10:62-4 reads: “Surely God’s friends — 
no fear shall be on them, neither shall 
they sorrow. Those who believe, and are 
godfearing — for them is good tidings in 
the present life and in the world to come. 
There is no changing the words of God; 
that is the mighty triumph.” Several defini- 
tions of “good tidings” (bushra) are ad- 
duced in the commentary on this verse, 
among which “dream” (ru’yd) is one. 
Dreams are the good tidings in the present 
world; the gardens of Eden (jannat Adan 
(see GARDEN)) are the good tidings of the 
next world (Tabarst, Majma’, iti, 70). Apart 
from commentary, this verse is often ad- 
duced as an opening to examination of 
dreams. For example, al-Qushayri begins 
the chapter about dreams in his Risala with 
this verse in order to legitimize the interest 
Islam has in dreams (Qushayri, Risala, Bab 
ruya al-qawm, 304). Al-Qushayri further de- 
velops the legitimization of dreams by ad- 
ducing a set of prophetic sayings that de- 
note the special value of this medium. 
Similar traditions also appear in exegeti- 
cal works. Al-Suyatt (d. 911/1505), in his 
commentary on this verse, cites a variety of 
sayings defining dreams as a part of proph- 
ecy that has ceased to exist (Dury, ili, 337-93 
Ibn ‘Atiyya, Muharrar, iii, 129). Kashani 
(d. after 1091/1680), on the same verse, 
quotes a few Shrite traditions to demon- 
strate the way in which the good tidings 
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are delivered. Such is the one transmitted 
by ‘Ayyashi (d. early fourth/tenth) on the 
authority of Abi Ja‘far al-Baqir (the sixth 
Shri Imam, d. 114/733): When a man is 
about to die, the angel of death comforts 
him by telling him that his hopes will be 
fulfilled and that none of his fears will ma- 
terialize to hurt him. Then the angel (q.v.) 
opens a door facing the gardens of Eden 
and lets the man see his future abode (see 
GARDEN); there he sees the Prophet and 
“Ali (see “ALI B. ABI TALIB) and Hasan and 
Husayn (Kashani, Safi, 11, 410; see FAMILY 
OF THE PROPHET; SHI ISM AND THE QUR'AN). 
Visions of paradise (q.v.) and descriptions 
of rewards in the next world are the most 
common motifs in the literature of dreams 
(see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). By using 
these motifs, and by referring to hadith 
sayings that legitimize the usage of dreams, 
commentators try to anchor dream litera- 


ture in the Quran. 


The battle of Badr 
Q 8:43 reads: “When God showed them to 
you [Muhammad] in your dream (mandm) 
as few; and had he shown them as many 
you would have lost heart, and quarrelled 
about the matter; but God saved [you]; he 
knows the thoughts in the breasts.” Some 
commentators report that before the battle 
of Badr (q.v.), Muhammad had a dream in 
which he saw the enemy to be few in num- 
ber. Upon divulging the dream, the people 
were encouraged and declared that their 
Prophet’s dream revealed the truth. In the 
battlefield, God, to fulfill Muhammad’s 
dream, decreased the number of infidels in 
the eyes of the believers (Muqatil, Za/siz, 11, 
117; Abi |-Layth al-Samarqandi, Ta/fsi, ii, 
20; cf. Razi, Tafsix, xv, 174). This verse 
should be read together with Q 3:13 which 
states that the victory of the believers at 
Badr became possible through a divine 
sign (aya) which had caused a deceptive 
change in the number. Thus, if Q 8:43 
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deals with a preliminary, revealing dream, 
Q 3:13 describes some kind of apparition 
(q.v.) that took place on the battlefield in 
the fulfillment of the dream. 


The conquest of Mecca 
Q 48:27 reads: “God has indeed fulfilled the 
vision (ru’yd). He vouchsafed to his messen- 
ger truly: ‘You shall enter the holy mosque 
(q.v.), if God wills, in security, your heads 
shaved, your hair cut short, not fearing.’ 
He knew what you knew not, and gave you 
a victory beforehand.” Of the three groups 
of dreams presented above, this verse is 
used to demonstrate the first kind, where 
the message or description is fulfilled and 
becomes a part of reality. 

In explaining the background to the 
verse, commentators emphasize that the 
verse alludes to a dream which the Prophet 
had before he went to Hudaybiya. In the 
dream, he saw the believers entering the 
holy mosque. The believers were pleased 
to hear the dream, believing that they 
would enter Mecca (q.v.) that same year. 
When this did not happen, the so-called 
hypocrites (mundfiqiin, see HYPOCRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY) became doubtful. The verse 
was revealed to encourage believers and to 
certify the trustworthiness of the dream 
(see OCCASIONS OF REVELATION), namely the 
future entrance into Mecca (Muqatil, Ta/siz, 
iv, 76; Tabarst, Majma$ iv, 78; Shawkani, 
Tafsix, v, 55; Razi, Tafsty, xxviii, 104. See 
also Bukhari, Sahih, Bab al-ta ‘bir, Bab ru’ya 
al-salihin). 

God’s promise to fulfill the dream (“You 
shall enter the holy mosque”) seems to con- 
tradict the addition “if God wills.” Exege- 
sis suggests several ways to settle the con- 
tradiction, all of which convey a need, 
almost an obligation, to interpret the verse 
in a manner that does not contradict the 
idea of dreams as truth-holders or, as 
stated by al-Qurtubi, as “means to deliver 


revelations to prophets” (Jami xvi, 290). 
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The nocturnal journey of the Prophet 
Q 17:60 reads: “And when we said to you, 
‘Surely your Lord encompasses human- 
kind,’ and we made the vision (ru’ya), that 
we showed you, an ordeal (fitna) for hu- 
mankind and [also] the tree cursed in the 
Quran; and we frighten them, but it only 
increases them in great insolence.” Exeget- 
ical literature offers various occasions to 
which the ru’yd in this verse may refer: One 
is the ascension (q.v.; isv@’), mentioned in 
the first verse of the same sia. In this 
case, ruya (dream) might mean ru yat ‘ayn, 
“physical seeing in wakefulness” and the 
cursed tree (al-shgara al-mal tina) is the 
zaqum (Tabarst, Mamas iv (xv), 66; Suyatt, 
Durr, iv, 210; Shawkani, Ta/fsiy, 11, 240; Ibn 
‘Atiyya, Muharrar, 111, 467, 468; see TREES). 
The reference could also be to Muham- 
mad’s dream regarding the conquest of 
Mecca (Q 48:27; Tabarsi, Mama‘ iv [xv], 
66; Shawkani, Tafsix, iii, 240; Alust, Rath, 
vil, 107; Ibn ‘Atiyya, Muharrar, 111, 4.68) or 
to the dream in which the Prophet saw 
monkeys climbing his pulpit (mznbar), inter- 
preted as being the Umayyad caliphs. Ac- 
cording to the last interpretation, the 
cursed tree alludes to the Umayyad dy- 
nasty (‘Tabarsi, Mama‘, iv (xv), 66; Suyiitt, 
Durr, iv, 211; Shawkani, Ta/fsi; iii, 240; Alist, 
Rih, viii, 107; Kashant, Safi, 111, 200; Ibn 
‘Atiyya, Muharrar, 111, 468). 

Unlike the other references discussed 
above, the exegesis on this verse does not 
examine the dream as a medium which re- 
veals a future event but rather raises a ques- 
tion as to the circumstances under which 
the dream could cause fina, “ordeal, inso- 
lence, dissension (q.v.).” Performing the as- 
cension (isra@’) through a dream would not 
cause fina (Ibn ‘Atiyya, Muharrar, i, 4.68). 
Only physical ascension could be consid- 
ered a miracle, the acceptance of which re- 
quires profound belief and as such puts 
people to the test. Following this line, at- 
tention should be given to the exceptional 
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usage of rw’yd in this verse. It means physi- 
cal seeing rather than dreaming and indi- 
cates wakefulness rather than sleep (see 
SEEING AND HEARING). If that ru’ya refers to 
the dream Muhammad had before the 
conquest of Mecca, fina could be the out- 
come of the disappointment of the people 
who did not witness the immediate fulfill- 
ment of the dream (see “The conquest of 


Mecca” above). 


Adghath ahlam 
Dreams of this category are defined as 
frightful nightmares, deceptive dreams or 
dreams with a meaning that cannot be in- 
terpreted (Qurtubt, Jami‘ xi, 270). In the 
case of Pharaoh, the counselors did not 
know how to interpret his dream and 
named it adghath ahlam (Q 12:44). In Q 21:5 
the term refers to the Quran brought by 
Muhammad and was used by those who 
doubted his mission. Although not elabo- 
rated in the ¢a/st, the difference between 


the term adghath ahlam and ru‘ya/manam can 


be easily perceived. The latter are consid- 
ered part of prophecy, of divine origin, re- 
vealing the future (see Bushra above), they 
hold the truth (see Muhammad’s dream 
before the conquest of Mecca, mentioned 
above) and have the authority to lead peo- 
ple and instruct them on how to act (see 
Abraham’s dream, and all the dreams in 
Strat Yusuf, mentioned above). Adghath 
ahlam, on the other hand, are represented 
as misleading lies, stories inspired by de- 
mons and, as such, invalid. By compar- 
ing the negative features of adghath ahlam, 
the value and weight of ru’ya and manam 
become prominent. This differentiation 
also appears in the hadith literature, ex- 
pressed in a widespread saying “ru’ya is 
from God and hulm is from Satan” (al- 
ru’ya min Allah wa-l-hulm min al-shaytan, for 
a reference to different versions of this 
hadith, see Abt Hajir Zaghlal, Mawsi‘a, 
V, 157)- 
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Conclusions 


Of all the references to dreams examined 
above, only in Strat Yisuf do we come 
across dream narratives (q.v.). In all other 
cases, the term “dream” is mentioned but 
nothing is said about the content of the 
dream, the reason for it or its background 
(asbab al-nuzul; see OCCASIONS OF REVELA- 
TION); these are elaborated in the exegeti- 
cal literature. This observation allows us to 
say that — except for the dreams in Siirat 
Yisuf — the Qur’an does not contain nar- 
ratives of dreams. The examination of 
dreams in the exegetical literature reflects 
the concerns of later times, when dreams 
had already gained a special status in Islam. 

The legitimization of the usage of 
dreams, established in the hadith, was set 
to justify the special role dreams began to 
play in the nascent Islamic community that 
had lost its Prophet. People’s search for the 
authority of dreams increased after the 
death of the Prophet, when prophecy 
came to an end (see Kinberg, Literal 
dreams, 283, and n. 12; also Von Griine- 
baum, Cultural function, 7). As part of 
prophecy, dreams were perceived as vehi- 
cles through which transcendental infor- 
mation could reach the believers. ‘This cre- 
ated a special interest in dreams and, due 
to the trust people had in them, they began 
to function in a way similar to that of the 
hadith, especially that of edifying hadith 
(for further details see Kinberg, Literal 
dreams, 283-92 [Dreams as a functional 
parallel to hadith]). The Quran naturally 
was not in need of this kind of dream. ‘The 
exegetical literature, nevertheless, tried to 
relate hadith and Qur'an. 

The same can be said of the relationship 
between qur’anic dreams and ta biz litera- 
ture, the interpretation of dreams. Exege- 
sis, whenever applicable, dealt with the 
way in which the interpretation of dreams 
operated and the circumstances under 
which they could be fulfilled. Za bir books, 
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which developed into a distinct genre (for 
details see Manam, Introduction, 43-6), re- 
ferred to the Qur’an and used its verses as 
a means of interpretation. Nonetheless, 
were it not for the contribution of ¢a/st no 
qur’anic verse would have been associated 
with the éa bir literature. 


Leah Kinberg 
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Dress see CLOTHING 


Drink see FOOD AND DRINK 


Drowning 


Death by suffocation under water. Along- 
side warnings about the day of judgment 


DROWNING 


on which individuals will receive their 
reckoning (see LAST JUDGMENT; APOCALYPSE; 
ESCHATOLOGY), the Qur’an also recounts 
instances of God’s judgments against en- 
tire communities in former times. Due to 
their corruption (q.v.), God had destroyed 
these once powerful peoples, as stated in 
Q 29:40: “And we seized [and punished] 
each for its crime. We sent a hail of stones 
against some; others were overtaken by an 
awful cry; some we had the earth (q.v.) 
swallow up; while still others we drowned! 
Surely God did not wrong them; rather 
they had wronged themselves.” Such 
drownings (gharaq, aghraq, mughraq) occur 
approximately twenty times in the Qur'an 
and almost always in explicit reference to 
either the story of Noah (q.v.) and the 
flood or to the destruction of Pharaoh 
(q.v.) and his army in pursuit of Moses 
(q.v.) and the Children of Israel (q.v.). Both 
accounts depict people who are intransi- 
gent in their evil ways (see EVIL DEEDS) and 
deny the messengers sent by God to warn 
them of his impending judgment (see 
MESSENGER; WARNER): “When the folk of 
Noah called the messengers liars, we 
drowned them and made them a sign for 
humanity. We have prepared a painful 
punishment for oppressors!” (Q 25:37; cf. 
10:90; 11:37, 433 23:27; 36:43; 44:24; 71:25). 
Thus, and at times in nearly identical lan- 
guage, the Qur’an describes God’s deliver- 
ance (q.v.) of Noah and Moses as well as 
his punishment of their enemies by drown- 
ing: “And we saved Moses and all of those 
with him, then we drowned the others. In 
that is a sign, but most do not believe” 

(Q 26:65-7; cf. 26:119-21; also 2:50; 7:64, 
136; 8:54; 17:103; 21:77). Far from being 
random acts of nature (see NATURAL 
WORLD AND THE QURAN), these drownings 
result from the flood of forty days and the 
parting of the Red Sea and as such they 
are miraculous in nature (see MIRACLE). 


Due to their miraculous nature, these and 
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similar events are meant both to under- 
score God’s justice (see JUSTICE AND INJUS- 
TICE) and, equally important, to serve as a 
sign (aya, see stcns) for later generations 
(q.v.), that they might take heed and follow 
God guidance for humanity as revealed by 
his prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD): “So when they angered us, we took 
vengeance (q.v.) and drowned them all, 
and so we made them a precedent and an 
example for those to come” (Q 43:55-6; also 
see 17:69; 25:37). See also CHASTISEMENT 
AND PUNISHMENT} PUNISHMENT STORIES; 
ANGER. 
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Druzes 


A religio-ethnic community and offshoot of 
the Shit Ismaili branch of Islam. The 
Druze (durzi, pl. duriiz) trace their origins 
to early eleventh-century Fatimid Cairo 
and the reign of the Isma ‘li Imam-Caliph 
al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah (r. 386/996-411/ 
1021). The Druze faith or doctrine (madh- 
hab) is based on 111 “Epistles of Wisdom” 
(rasail al-hikma) written during the brief 
period of its propagation, 408/1017-435/ 
1043. Three centuries later these epistles 
were collected into six books by ‘Isa al- 
Tantkhi. His organization of these epistles 
constitutes the Druze Canon (14 in Book I, 
25 in Book IJ, 15 in Book III, 13 in Book IV, 
7 in Book V and 36 in Book VI; epistle 50 
is addressed to Tanakhi, himself. With the 
exception of eleven epistles whose author- 
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ship is unknown, all others bear the name 
of one of the three founders of the faith: 
Hamza b. ‘Ali al-Zawzani (d. after 411/ 
1021), known as the guide of the believers 
(hadi l-mustajibin), nos. 5-35 (although bear- 
ing no author’s name, the style of Epistles 
5, 7, 8 and 11 indicate his authorship); 
Ismail b. Muhammad al-‘Tamimt, second 
in rank, nos. 36-40; and Baha’ al-Din al- 
Muqtana (d. after 434/1032), whom 
Hamza called the mouthpiece of the be- 
lievers (lit. tongue of the unitarians, lisan 
al-muwahhidin) on account of his skill in ar- 
ticulating the faith, nos. 42-111. The found- 
ers called themselves and their followers 
unitarians (miwahhidin) and their doctrine 
unitarianism (da wat al-tawhid). Both terms 
appear on almost every page of the Druze 
Canon, where the epistles quote, either in 
full or in part or sometimes even with a sin- 
gle word, more than 250 verses from the 
Qur’an to corroborate fawhid or to refute 
tenets inconsistent with Druze doctrine 
(Book I quotes 109 qur’anic verses, Book II 
58, Book III 30, Book V 60, Books [TV and 
VI 4 each). For Hamza (epistle 6), the Qur- 
’an as revelation has seven forms (unzila‘ala 
sab ‘at suniif), one part of which is nastkh 
(abrogating), the other mansiukh (abrogated), 
and seven readings (qurta bi-sab‘at ahruf). 
See ABROGATION; READINGS OF THE QUR’AN. 


From Isma@ism to Da‘wat al-tawhid 
Shri Ismaili precepts and beliefs grew out 
of those of the Shi'a Imamtyya (see sHT'IsM 
AND THE QURAN) in the second half of the 
third/ninth century. Disagreement over the 
identity of the legitimate imams led to di- 
vergence in doctrine (see CREEDS; DISSEN- 
s1on), which soon set the Isma‘Tlis apart as 
an independent sect. Isma‘Tlism achieved 
its most brilliant success in North Africa 
when in 297/909 it became the religion of 
the Fatimid state that soon conquered 
Egypt in 360/969. After the establishment 
of this state, Isma‘Tlt theologians instilled in 
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the followers of the sect messianic expecta- 
tions of the coming of the mahdi (the di- 
vinely guided figure destined to usher in 
the eschatological age of justice; see 
ESCHATOLOGY), personified eventually in 
the Fatimid Imam-Caliph (see mA; 
CALIPH). Some orthodox Isma‘ilis were 
eager to see the messianic promise fulfilled 
during their own lifetime and thus were de- 
scribed as extremists (ghulat). Such messi- 
anic hopes reached their peak in 386/996 
when, after almost a century and five 
Fatimid caliphs, al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah 
ascended the throne. In 408/1017 Fatimid 
Isma ‘Ili missionaries (du ‘Gt, sing. da 7) 
claimed that al-Hakim was not only of 
divine nature but that he was the long- 
awaited mahdi. It is at this point that tradi- 
tion locates the origin of the Druze reli- 
gious sect. 

The most radical change introduced by 
Druzism was the abolishment of a here- 
ditary system of the Imamate; after the 
divine manifestation in al-Hakim, the 
Isma ‘Ili messianic belief in the coming 
mahdi was replaced by the definitive tri- 
umph of unitarianism. The Druze belief is 
based on the idea that human beings, 
bound by their physical nature, possess a 
faculty of comprehension which is corre- 
spondingly bound by space and time and 
thus incapable of conceiving the essence of 
the divine (lahiit). God can be understood 
only within the limits of our own compre- 
hension: Like an image in a mirror, the di- 
vine appears in human form (ndasit). Lahiit 
and nasit are based on an interpretation of 
quranic verses. For example: “Say: ‘Who 1s 
the lord (rabb) of the heavens and earth?’ 
Say: ‘Allah’” (Q 13:16). The qur’anic terms 
rabb and Allah are interpreted by Hamza 
(epistle 10) as the “Lahit of our lord... who 
cannot be defined and described.” The 
nasiit does not signify an incarnation of 
God (see ANTHROPOMORPHISM) but an im- 
age through which God brings himself 
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closer to human understanding. Al-Tamimi 
(epistle 36) bases the form of nasi on the 
Quran: “Like a mirage in a desert which 
the thirsty takes to be water, until when 

he comes to it, he finds it to be nothing, 
discovering instead God beside him” 

(Q 24:39). Al-Hakim was the penultimate 
manifestation of the /ahut in the nasut form, 
completing the cycle of unitarian mes- 
sages. Throughout the Epistles of the 
Druze Canon, there is a strong emphasis 
on the unitarian concept, and warning is 
given against taking the nasi image for the 
divine itself: “God is unique, eternal, with- 
out a beginning, and abiding without end. 
He is beyond the comprehension of hu- 
man understanding. ‘Thus, he cannot be 
defined by words or attributes distinct from 
his essence. He has no body or spirit.” 


‘Tawhid 
Druze doctrine follows Isma‘Tlism in its 
distinction between formal revelation and 
esoteric interpretation (see REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION) but adds a third element 
in its call to apply, above all else, the heart 
and mind to deep devotion to God, not to 
rules and rituals. ‘Those who follow either 
the exoteric (tanzil) or esoteric (ta wil) ap- 
proach to interpreting scripture (see EXE- 
GESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIE- 
VAL) remain dependent on intermediaries 
and can thus never reach true belief in 
God (tawhid). True unitarians have no need 
for such mediation when it comes to wor- 
ship. They are exempt from the perfor- 
mance of ritual obligations (da‘@’im taklofiyya 
or al-takalif al-shar tya, see RITUAL AND 
THE QURAN) which they view as a form of 
punishment God has set aside for non- 
muwahhidin (see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT). In place of the seven ritual obliga- 
tions or pillars (da‘@im taklifiyya), the Druze 
faith substitutes seven unitarian principles: 
(1) truthfulness, (2) mutual aid, (3) disassoci- 


ation from unbelievers, (4) renunciation of 
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belief inconsistent with ¢awhid, (5) belief 
that the unitarian doctrine was preached in 
every age, (6) content resignation to all 
God’s actions and (7) submission to God’s 
will. Al-Tamimi (epistle 37) considers 
da‘@im taklifiyya to be fire (q.v.) which 
scorches those who practice the ritual obli- 
gations, as the Qur’an describes: “The fire 
will scorch their faces” (Q 23:104). 

Thus early [sma ‘lism was articulated 
around the notion of the superiority of the 
esoteric (balin) over the exoteric (zahir) and 
ta wil over tanzil, with the accompanying 
conclusion that outward ritual acts are 
God’s punishment for non-Isma ‘lis, i.e. 
tawhid replaces tanzil and ta wil. In this, 
Druze doctrine differs from the Shit and 
Ismaili approaches as well as the Sunni 
emphasis on the sacred law (sharv‘a). The 
writers of the Druze Canon took pains to 
ground their unique position in the Quran 
through allegorical interpretation of qur- 
’anic verses which are invariably quoted 
to explain the principle of the unitarian 
doctrine as the third or middle doctrine 
(maslak) to which, according to al-Tamimi 
(epistle 38), the Q 57:13 refers: “Between 
them will be a wall with a door: The inner 
side (batinuhu) will contain mercy, and the 
outer side in front (wa-zahiruhu min qablihi) 
the punishment.” The three doctrines are 
perceived as three stages of the religious 
faith: “Islam (zahir) is the door to faith 
(aman, 1.e. inner faith, batin) and iman is the 
door to the ultimate goal (tawhid), the high- 
est stage of the religion” (epistle g). Al- 
Tamimi (epistle 38) distinguishes these 
stages by quoting Q 20:55 in the following 
way: “‘From it did we create you,’ i.e. from 
gahir, ‘into it do we bring you again,’ 1.e. to 
batin, ‘and from it do we bring you forth 
another time,’ i.e. by setting the muzwahhidin 
apart from zahir and batin and bringing 
them to the middle doctrine of al-tawhid.” 
There are three corresponding ranks of 
believers: ahl al-zahtr, i.e. Muslims (al- 
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muslimiun); ahl al-batin, i.e. Believers (al- 
mu minin); and ahl al-rahma, i.e. Unitarians 


(al-muwahhidin). 


Ethics 
While the Epistles provide a general frame- 
work for morality (see ETHICS IN THE 
QuR An), the influence of Siifism (see stFism 
AND THE QUR’AN) comes to the fore in the 
many mystical principles to which Druze 
sheikhs adhere in their overall demeanor 
(maslak, lit. way, path, course), i.e. the way 
they eat, dress and pray and in their atti- 
tude towards others (see FOOD AND DRINK; 
CLOTHING; PRAYER; SOCIAL RELATIONS). In- 
teresting is the way Baha’ al-Din deals with 
quranic references to issues such as mar- 
riage (nikah) which, according to him, con- 
tradict one another. This contradiction 1s 
explained by the existence of abrogating 
(nasikh) and abrogated (mansikh) verses. 
Accepting the nasikh but viewing mansikh as 
an addition to the qur’anic revelation, 
Baha’ al-Din (epistle 71) considers that only 
what is true, i.e. non-contradictory, in the 
Qur'an comes from God. Epistle 25 grants 
women complete equality with men (see 
FEMINISM AND THE QUR'AN; WOMEN AND THE 
QUR’AN) in what concerns marriage and 
divorce (q.v.) as well as inheritance rights 
(where Islamic law normally makes a dis- 
tinction between sons and daughters; see 
INHERITANCE). Four epistles (8, 18, 83 and 
84) are addressed to female unitarians (al- 
muwahhidat) and extol the values of purity 
(tahara, see PURITY AND IMPURITY) and good 
conduct. Furthermore, women have full 
access to the Canon and take part in reli- 


gious meetings. 


al-Amir al-Sayyid al-Tanukhi 
Al-Amir al-Sayyid Jamal al-Din ‘Abdallah 
al-‘Tantikhi (820/14.17-884/1479) 1s revered 
almost as highly as the propagators of the 
faith themselves. Al-Amir al-Sayyid de- 
voted his life to the study of the Arabic 
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language, logic, poetry, history and, above 
all, the Quran and the Druze Canon. His 
legacy includes fourteen volumes with 
commentary on the Epistles, theology and 
ethics, with the aim of creating unity in the 
exegesis of the Canon which guides the 
Druze sages (‘uggal) until today. The moral 
principles articulated by al-Sayyid and his 
elaboration of “the lawful and the prohib- 
ited” (al-halal wa-l-haram, see LAWFUL AND 
UNLAWFUL) soon became the elementary 
code on which Druze came to rely in their 
everyday life and in the rules of their 
newly-established religious courts. 


Modern times 
Until the end of the Ottoman era in 1918, 
the Druze were able to preserve their tradi- 
tional characteristics as a close-knit ethno- 
religious community. In modern times an 
emerging generation of intellectuals has 
begun to search for ways to combine Islam 
and Arab nationalism in order to unite all 
the various Muslim sects. They now em- 
phasize the Islamic character of the Druze 
“school” (madhhab) and turn to the Qur’an, 
in addition to the Druze Canon, in order 
to demonstrate that their madhhab repre- 
sented one among several autonomous 
Muslim doctrines. This work is often the 
result of personal efforts of interpretation 
and thus frequently adds new Islamic ele- 
ments and incorporate beliefs current 
among the Druze at large (juhhal, lit. the 
ignorants), whose role in the formation of 
the Druze faith has increased with the rise 
of modernization and consequent dimin- 
ishment of the numbers of ‘wgqal. 

At the close of the twentieth century, the 
Druze numbered about one million and 
are geographically dispersed over Syria, 
Lebanon, Jordan and Israel/Palestine. 
Emigration mainly from Syria and Leba- 
non has created small pockets of Druze 
populations in the American continents, 
Australia and West Africa. ‘Thus, socio- 
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economic and political changes, including 
growing secularization, are reshaping the 


life of the community as a whole. 
Kais M. Firro 
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[1] Nabatean cursive, datable to 40-71 CE, from J. Starcky, Contrat, 169. 





[11] Syriac cursive of the third century cE, from J. Teixidor, Deux documents 
syriaques, 145. 
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{11] Cursive Nabatean chart, from J. Healey, Nabatean to Arabic, 51. 
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[iv] Arabic scripts of the first/seventh century: early cursive (11. 1-2), epigraphic script (1.3), chancel- 
lery cursive (1.4), entagia cursive (1.5), protocol cursive (1.6), cursive of palimpsest Psi 1272% (1.7), 
and slanting qur’anic script (8—g), from B. Gruendler, Development, 141. 





[v] Letter, datable to the sixth/twelfth century, from W. Diem, 
Arabische Briefe, no. 48. 
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[1x] Mosul Qur’an of Oljaytii, in muhaqgqaq, dated 706/1306—7, from D. James, 
Qurans, 99. 
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[x] The Six Pens interpreted by M. Zakariya, from N. Safwat, Art of the 
pen, 230-32. 
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[x] The Six Pens interpreted by M. Zakariya, from N. Safwat, Art of the pen, 230-32. Cont. 
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[x1] Scripts of Muslim and Christian Arabic manuscripts from the third/ninth 
century, from F. Déroche, Manuscrits arabes, pls. 1-11. 
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[1] End of Q 38 (Surat Sad) and initial basmala of Q 39 (Strat al-Zumar). Early Egyptian Kufic. Cour- 
tesy of the Freer and Sackler Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC, F 1930.60-1. 
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[11] Opening page of Ibn al-Bawwab’s (d. 4131022) copy of the Qur’an, dated 391/ 
1000. Q1 (Surat al-Fatiha) and the beginning of Q 2 (Surat al-Baqara). Courtesy of 
the Trustees of the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin. 
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[111] Opening page of Q 86 (Surat al-Tariq) with initial basmala. Eastern Kufic script 
copied in the fifth/eleventh century in Iraq or Persia. Courtesy of the Prince and 
Princess Sadruddin Aga Khan Collection, Geneva. 
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[1v] Basmala in upper facade of Imamzada Ja‘far’s tomb tower, 726/1325 (restored), Isfahan. Courtesy 





of Jonathan Bloom and Sheila Blair. 
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[v] Beginning of poem by Jami (d. 899/1492) on the secrets 
of the letters of the basmala. In nasta‘lig, ca. go6/1500. Cour- 
tesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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[vr] Frontispiece of album of calligraphy by Ahmad Karahisari, showing the basmala 
in both chain and square Kufic scripts. Istanbul, ca. 9577/1550. Courtesy of the Mu- 
seum of Turkish and Islamic Art, Istanbul. 
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[vir] Leaf from an album of calligraphy by Hafiz “Uthman, Istanbul, 1105/1693. Courtesy of the 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin — PreuBischer Kulturbesitz, Museum fiir Islamische Kunst, Berlin. 
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d By Ahmed Karahisari, Turkey, 16t" cty 


[vu] Forms of the basmala, from A. Schimmel, Islamic calligraphy, 19. 
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Ears 


The organs of hearing. The Arabic term 
used in the Qur'an for ear is udhun (pl. 
adhan), occurring eighteen times in both 
Meccan and Medinan passages. The ear 
as anatomical object (see ANATOMY) is pre- 
sented, for example, in Q 4:119, where 
Satan (see DEVIL) induces superstitious 
people to slit their cattle’s ears; in Q 2:19, 
where fools (sufaha, Q 2:13), upon sighting 
menacing storm clouds “press their fingers 
in their ears (adhan) by reason of the thun- 
derclap, fearing death”; in Q 18:11, where 
God sealed the ears (fa-darabna ‘ala adha- 
nthim) of the youths sleeping in the cave for 
a number of years (see MEN OF THE CAVE); 
and in Q 5:45, reflecting law in ancient 
Israel (see LAW AND THE QUR'AN; TORAH; 
CHILDREN OF ISRAEL), “Life for life, eye for 
eye (see EYES), nose for nose, ear (al-udhun) 
for ear.” 

The sense of hearing is very important 
in the qur’anic discourse, particularly when 
it is related to thoughtful awareness (see 
HEARING AND DEAFNESS; SEEING AND 
HEARING; KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). In 
one passage (Q 9:61), the prophet Muham- 
mad’s antagonists (see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD) characterize him as being “an 


ear’ (udhun) in the sense of one who listens 


to everyone. The Quran retorts: “He is 
an ear of what is best for you” (Q 9:61). 
Hearing, whether in literal or spirit- 
ually/morally meaningful ways, is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Qur'an, both 
with respect to human beings and God. 
God is almost exclusively characterized by 
the frequent noun and adjective derived 
from the main Arabic root for hearing and 
listening, s-m-§ 1.e. sami, “one who hears” 
or “hearing” (e.g. Q 2:127, 137, 1815 4:58, 
1345 21:45 44:6; 58:1). Sami‘ often occurs 
with the definite article thus rendering a 
name, “the all-hearing,” paired either with 
‘alim, “knowing,” or bast, “seeing,” in forty- 
three of forty-seven occurrences (in Q 14:39 
God is hearer of personal prayer [du‘@, see 
PRAYER] and in Q 34:50 God “hears [all| 
and is [always] near” /innahu sami‘un qari- 
bun/]). God as “hearer/all-hearing” occurs 
in both Meccan and Medinan passages. 
Interestingly, the two occurrences where 
the word applies to humans (Q 11:24 and 
76:2) are both Meccan. Q 76:2 tells of 
God’s ordaining for humankind hearing 
(sami) and sight (bastr), two key divine at- 
tributes in the qur’anic worldview (see Gop 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 

Active verbal words for hearing/listening, 
also derived from the frequently employed 


s-m- ‘root, include the imperative isma‘, as 


EARTH 


in Q 5:108: “Fear (q.v.) God, and listen 
(wa-sma%)” and Q 36:25: “For my part, I 
believe in your lord; therefore hear me (/a- 
smatni)”; the imperfect active in Q 7:179, 
concerning both humans and jinn (q.v.): 
“They have hearts (see HEART) wherewith 
they understand not, eyes wherewith they 
see not, and ears (adhan) wherewith they 
hear not (/@ yasma ‘ina biha)”; and the ar- 
resting early Meccan passage Q 72:1: “Say: 
It has been revealed to me that a company 
of the jinn listened (istama‘a) [to the 
Quran recitation; see RECITATION OF THE 
QuR AN] and declared, ‘We have truly 
heard (‘anna sami‘na) a wondrous recital 
(qur anan ‘qjaban)!’” 

The frequent references to hearing and 
listening in the Qur’4n — of which there 
are far more than references to actual 
ears — bear witness to the strongly oral 
and auditory nature of the message (see 
ORALITY) and indeed to Muhammad’s pro- 
phetic vocation, which was spare in vision- 
ary episodes (see VISIONS) but rich in hear- 
ing and speaking (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION; PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD). God’s frequent command “Say!” 
(qul), followed by what then is revealed to 
Muhammad, occurs 332 times in the text, 
in addition to many hundreds of other 
words relating to saying/speaking (see 
SPEECH) derived from the same root (q-w-l 
e.g. “He said /qgala/,” with God often as 
subject, occurs 529 times; see LITERARY 
STRUCTURES OF THE QURAN; LANGUAGE 
OF THE QuR’AN). Since fatefully important 
utterances are continuously declared (see 
RHETORIC OF THE QUR'AN), it is no wonder 
that ears and hearing are also prominent in 
the message that, when heard by the God- 
fearing, causes their skins to quiver, fol- 


lowed by softening of both skins and hearts 
(2 39:23). 


Frederick Mathewson Denny 
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Earth 


The land and land areas as distinguished 
from sea or air. In the Quran, “earth” re- 
fers both to the terrestrial part of the uni- 
verse, including the materials or elements 
of which it is composed, and, as will be 
seen below, the human body (see ANa- 
tomy). In both cases, the Arabic ard is 
used (over 450 occurrences), although 
other words with such a signification may 
appear. 

Primarily, ard denotes the earth in distinc- 
tion from the heavenly sky (see HEAVEN 
AND Sky). This is the case in the many 
verses in which the paired couplet, “heaven 
and earth” (al-sama@ wa-l-ard) or “heavens 
and earth” (al-samawat wa-l-ard), occurs in 
a context referring to God as the creator, 
master or owner of the universe (see CREA- 
TION; LORD). Secondly, ard denotes the 
space assigned to humankind and earthly 
animals (see ANIMAL LIFE; LIFE). As such, it 
is said to be a carpet (bisdt, Q 71:19) ora 
bed (firash, Q 2:22; mahd, Q 20:53; 43:10; 
mthad, Q 78:6) spread by God (daha, 

Q 79:30; madda, Q 13:33 15:19; 50:73 farasha, 
Q 51:48) for his creatures, with the implica- 
tion that it is flat and floats on the surface 
of the sea. In order to prevent it from 
pitching (mada, Q 16:15; 21:31; 31:10), God 
has firmly anchored it to mountains, de- 
scribed as rawasin (Q 13:33 15:19; 16:15; 
21:31; 27:61; 31:10; 50:7; 77:27) and, finally, 
has strewn it with pathways and rivers 
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(Q 13:33 16:15; 20:53; 21:31; 43:10; 71:20). 
Sometimes this terrestrial space is desig- 
nated as earth and sea, in which case ard is 
replaced by the couplet, al-barr wa-l-bahr 
(“the dry land and the sea,” Q 6:59, 63 and 
973 10:22; 17:70; 27:63; 29:65; 30:415 
31:31-2). Lastly, ard denotes the earth as the 
cosmic element from the depths of which 
terrestrial flora (see AGRICULTURE AND 
VEGETATION) arise in response to the fertil- 
izing rain (Q 2:22, 126; 6:99; 7:58; 10:24; 
13:45 14:32; 16:10-1; 18:45; 20:53; 22:63; 
23:18-20; 26:7; 27:60; 32:26-7; 35:273 
36:33-6; 39:21; 5077, 9-11; 78:14-6; 
80:24-32). In this last case, balad (Q 2:126; 
7:57-8; 14:35; 35:9) and balda (Q 25:48-9; 
43:11; 50:11) sometimes serve synecdochi- 
cally for ard. 

The earth is represented as dead one mo- 
ment, alive the next, i.e. bare or covered 
with plants, as rain water — always re- 
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ferred to as ma’ (“water,” “sperm”) — re- 
stores it to life (Q 2:164; 7:57-8; 16:65; 23:18; 
25:48-9; 29:63; 30:24; 35:9; 36:33; 43:11; 
45253 50:9-11; 57:17; see WATER). Inasmuch 
as the Arabic word ma’ is masculine and 
ard feminine, together they form a genuine 
couple, the first one playing the part of the 
flora’s father, the latter its mother. Al- 
though the verses describing the plants’ 
conception, gestation and birth are scat- 
tered throughout several different stiras, 
there is no doubt about the process as a 
whole: God sends forth beneficent winds 
(see AIR AND WIND) that carry rain clouds 
to a dead and barren land. The rain then 
penetrates the earth, which quivers 
(thtazzal, Q 22:5; 41:39) before swelling up 
(rabat, ibid.) like the belly of a pregnant 
woman, and it is only after the water has 
mingled with the dead plants, previously 
strewn by the winds (Q 18:45) and the earth 
is broken up by God (shaqagna l-arda 
Shagqan, Q 80:26) that flora sprout and 
grow (akhraja, 2:22, 267; 6:99; 7:57; 14:323 


EARTH 


20:53; 32:27; 35:27; 36:33; 39:21, 335 
78:14-6; 87:4; anbala, Q 2:61; 15:19; 16:10-1; 
26:7; 27:60; 31:10; 50:9-11; 80:27; ansha a, 
6:141; 23:19; 56:72). In this process, the fe- 
male earth, elsewhere called “a receptacle 
for the living and the dead” (Q 77:25-6), 
appears to be a merely passive element 
whereas the male water is described as ac- 
tive, penetrating the earth, mixing it with 
dead plants so as to restore them to life, 
and thereby distinguishing itself, as else- 
where in the Quran, by its life-giving 
power (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE). 

If the earth’s revival accompanies the 
new life of plants, its dying corresponds to 
the flora’s fading away in the heat of the 
sun (q.v.). Under the influence of the sun, 
plants first wither and turn yellow, then 
gradually become hard and finally fall to 
pieces (hashim, Q 18:45; hutam, Q 39:21; 
56:63-5; 57:20) before being strewn by the 
winds, so that what the Qur’an calls “dead 
land” (balad mayyit) is only land with no 
vegetation at all, a dead and barren ground 
(ard hamida, Q 22:5), an arid and sterile soil 
(sa ‘idan juzur, Q 18:7-8; satdan zalaq, Q 18:40). 

Consequently, the vegetation that covers 
the earth during what one may call its 
childhood and youth — its adornment or 
tinsel (zina, Q 18:7; zukhruf, Q 10:245 see 
ORNAMENT AND ILLUMINATION) as the 
Quran says — 1s a gift of fresh rain water 
(again, masculine in Arabic) which acts 
merely as the delegate here below of the 
springs and rivers of paradise (q.v.; see also 
WELLS AND SPRINGS). Moreover, an inven- 
tory of the species that, according to the 
Quran, grow on earth shows that they are 
the same as those mentioned in reference 
to the gardens of Eden (see GARDEN), ex- 
cept for agricultural produce (zar$ Q 6:141; 
13:43 14:37; 16:11; 18:32; 32:27; 39:215 zurils 
Q 26:148; 44:26; khadir, Q 6:99; al-habbu dhi 
l-‘asf, Q 55:12; habb, Q 6:99; 36:33; 78:15; 
80:27; habba I-hasid, Q 50:9), olive-trees 


EARTH 


(zayliin, Q 6:99, 141; 16:11; 80:29) and plants 
used for fodder (gadb, Q 80:28; abb, 

Q 80:31), all this referring to horticulture 
and husbandry, which are unnecessary and 
thus absent in paradise. ‘The earth’s and 
flora’s decline and death are due, again, to 
the blazing sun (feminine in Arabic) which 
seems, in contrast to water, to represent the 
infernal fire (q.v.) in this world. This pro- 
cess, however, depends on other factors, 
such as the quality of the ground. The 
Qur’an distinguishes more exactly between 
1) good land (balad tayyib), the plants of 
which sprout even in the absence of rain, 
since it is dampened by dew (Q 2:265), and 
2) bad land, the plants of which hardly 
emerge at all (Q 7:58), together with a ster- 
ile, rocky soil that remains hard, dry and 
bare, even when watered by a downpour 
(wabil, Q 2:264). Moreover, the ground’s 
composition is taken into account: It can 
be compact, dry and hard like stone (saf- 
wan, Q 2:264; hyara, Q 2:74 or hajar, Q 2:60; 
7:160); easily separated like turab, a matter 
composed of dry and hard grains of dust 
(numerous occurrences); compact, soft and 
humid like clay (q.v.; fan, Q 3:49; 5:1103 6:2; 
7:12; 17:61; 23:12; 32:7; 38:71, 76; tin lazib, 

Q 37:11) or discrete, soft and humid like 
thara (Q 20:6). 

If the earth, then, reveals itself as one of 
the cosmic elements from which the uni- 
verse is composed, it also plays a role in the 
birth of humankind, since, as the Qur’an 
indicates, it is the same matter from which 
the first human being was made (see 
BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION AND STAGES OF 
LIFE). In this context, the Qur'an uses a 
rich and rather obscure vocabulary with no 
less than five words or expressions which 
describe the material employed by God to 
fashion Adam’s body (see ADAM AND EVE): 
“clay as pottery” (salsalin ka-l-fakhkhar, 

Q 55:14), according to al-Tabari (d. 310/ 
923; Tafsir, xi, 582) “a clay or mud that has 
not been baked, but only put out to dry”; 
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“clay” (lin, Q 6:2; 7:12; 17:61; 38:71, 76); 
“sticky clay” (tin lazib, Q 37:11); “clay from 
moulded mud” (salsalin min hama ‘iin masnin, 
Q 15:26-33), according to al-‘Tabart (ibid., 
ad loc.) “a black, putrid and therefore 
stinking mud”; and finally “dusty earth” 
(turab, Q 3:59; 30:20-1). It is worth noting 
that all these expressions, taken together, 
obviously refer to the different stages of 
the process of making pottery: The basic 
matter seems to be the dusty earth (turab) 
which, once mixed with water, turns into a 
sticky, malleable mud (tin lazib) that 1s left 
for some time and changes into a rather 
putrid matter (salsalin min hama’in masniin) 
which, when shaped, is put to dry and 
grows hard (salsalin ka-l-fakhkhar) before 
God gives it life. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that dusty 
earth (turab) is also the form to which the 
dead body returns after its decomposition, 
itself a process of withering: As in the case 
of plants, mortal remains first lose their 
humid part, i.e. the flesh. The bones (Zam, 
Q 17:49, 98; 23:35, 82; 36:78; 37:16, 53: 
56:47; 79:11) then fall to little pieces (ru/at, 
Q 17:49, 98) as do dried out flora which ul- 
timately turn to dust (turab, Q 13:53 23:35, 
82; 27:67; 37:16, 53; 50:3; 56:47). 


Heidi Toelle 
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Earthquake see ESCHATOLOGY 
East and West see GEOGRAPHY 


Ecology see NATURAL WORLD AND THE 


QUR’AN 


Economics 


The science investigating the production 
and distribution of a society’s material re- 
sources. In the qur’anic context, economics 
is a function of the injunctions, rules and 
guidelines of Islamic law (al-shari‘a, see LAW 
AND THE QURAN) that govern the behavior 
of the individual and society in the acquisi- 
tion and disposal of material resources and 
wealth (q.v.). Though works treating taxa- 
tion (q.v.), the economic role of the state, 
markets (q.v.), prices and household man- 
agement were written by Muslim scholars 
in the pre-modern period (e.g. Abt: Yasuf 
[d. 182/798], al-Kharg; Ibn Taymiyya [d. 
9728/1328], Public duties; Ibn Khaldin [d. 
809/1406], Mugaddima), economic matters 
on the whole were considered a part of Is- 
lamic legal literature (igh). Beginning in 
the late twentieth century, many Muslim 
scholars have sought to develop an Islamic 
system of economics as a discipline relying 
on both the guidelines found in canonical 
texts (i.e. Quran and hadith) and the fruit 
of Muslim historical experience. 


EGONOMICS 


The Qur'an does not provide a blueprint 
for an economic system but rather a series 
of values, guidelines and rules which serve 
as the basis for developing appropriate eco- 
nomic systems and institutions for Muslim 
communities (Haq, Economic doctrines, 81-9; 
Naqvi, Ethics, 37-57). The many positive 
values include justice (see JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE), moderation (q.v.) and honesty 
as well as kindness to the disadvantaged, 
while the negative values are named as in- 
justice, greed, extravagance, miserliness 
and hoarding. Similarly, the Qur’an identi- 
fies prohibited economic activities such as 
usury (q.v.; riba, considered by many Mus- 
lims to be equivalent to interest), misappro- 
priation, and gambling (q.v.), as well as 
permitted ones such as trade. Five areas 
of economic behavior are prominently 
mentioned in the Qur'an: justice and com- 
munal responsibility; the acquisition of 
wealth; the disposal of wealth; the protec- 
tion of the disadvantaged and the regula- 
tion of transactions through contracts (see 


CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES). 


Justice and communal responsibility 
Justice (‘adl) is to be upheld in all aspects of 
life, including the economic (Q 4:58; 6:152; 
11:84-7; 16:76; 42:15), and those who pursue 
economic affairs are exhorted to act fairly, 
truthfully, honestly and in a spirit of co- 
operation; to enter into transactions freely, 
without coercion, provide a fair descrip- 
tion of the goods involved in a transaction 
and, when exchanging goods, ensure that 
proper standards of measure are used 
(Q 6:152; 7:85; 11:84-5; 12:59, 88; see 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES). In contracts such 
as sale, purchase or lease, where there is a 
notion of exchange, justice is to be ensured 
by an equitable exchange between what is 
surrendered and what is received. 

Practices considered to lead to gross in- 

justice are prohibited or blameworthy (see 
LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL; FORBIDDEN). 


EGONOMICS 


Injustice (zulm) and tyranny (baghy, tughyan, 
‘udwan) are prominent themes in the 
Quran and are forbidden in the strongest 
terms. Those who commit acts of injus- 
tice are required to repent (Q 5:39; see 
REPENTANCE AND PENANCE). They are 
warned that their punishment in the here- 
after will be severe (Q 39:24) and that even 
in this world they will suffer (Q 29:31; see 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; REWARD 
AND PUNISHMENT; WARNING). Many of the 
prohibited acts in commerce and finance 
are also described as unjust, such as dis- 
honesty, cheating (q.v.), fraud, misrepresen- 
tation and theft (q.v.). 

The community is called upon to ensure 
that justice is maintained and injustice 
avoided. Where qur’anic norms and 
regulations are violated, the community, 
individually and collectively, is required to 
see that acceptable standards of practice 
are restored. This responsibility functions 
through the institution of “enjoining what 
is right and forbidding what is wrong” (al- 
amr bi-l-ma ‘rif wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar) and 
is regarded by the Qur’an as essential to 
social cohesion (Q 7:157; 9:71; cf. Ibn 
Taymiyya, Public duties, 73-82; see COM- 
MUNITY AND SOGIETY IN THE QUR'AN). For 
the Qur’4n, conditions most conducive to 
ensuring justice in the area of economic 
activity exist when the ethical, moral and 
legal injunctions provided in the Qur’an 
are put into practice (see ETHICS IN THE 
QUR’AN; GOOD AND EVIL} LAW AND THE 
QUR’AN), together with those derived from 
the normative behavior of the Prophet (see 
HADITH AND THE QUR'AN; SIRA AND THE 


QUR’AN; SUNNA),. 


Acquisition of wealth 
The human being, as defined in the Qur- 
‘an, naturally desires wealth and material 
gain. Regulation of this desire, however, 


in light of spiritual and moral values leads 
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to socio-economic equilibrium. The desire 
for comfort and adornment (Q 18:46; 
42:36) or for an easy livelihood is described 
as one of the pleasures of this world rather 
than an evil (see MATERIAL GULTURE AND 
THE QUR’AN), and Muslims are encouraged 
to seek and earn such things, even during 
the pilgrimage (q.v.; hay, Q 2:198; Qurtubi, 
Jamis, ti, 274). The Qur'an even allowed 
the Prophet to cut short the prayers lest 
economic activity be hampered (Q 73:20; 
see PRAYER). 

The Qur'an emphasizes repeatedly that 
all things in the universe belong to God, 
the creator (see CREATION); all human 
ownership is, therefore, custodial (Q 27155, 
247; 17:6). Wealth bestowed upon a person 
is a blessing (q.v.; nz‘ma) and is held in trust 
from God (Q 8:28; 24:33; see COVENANT). 
Although everything belongs to God, an 
individual is called to strive to share in this 
wealth; it is considered an acceptable and 
even beneficial activity provided that the 
qur anic rules and guidelines are followed. 
The resulting private ownership is seen as 
a right which is to be protected (Q 2:188; 
see PROPERTY). In turn, the community 1s 
allowed certain rights over the wealth of 
the individual: Unlimited private property 
would destroy the social obligations which 
go together with the possession of wealth, 
and balancing the interests, rights and obli- 
gations of the individual with the needs of 
the community is one of the key features of 
the qur’anic economic outlook. 

According to the Qur'an, there are sev- 
eral methods by which wealth can be ac- 
quired but the most important appears to 
be labor or work (‘amal) or earned acquisi- 
tion (kash). These terms indicate that effort 
and a meaningful contribution are neces- 
sary for prosperity, including trade 
(Q 2:275) or even jihad (q.v.; Q 8:41, where 
booty, ghanima, is considered a source of 
wealth; cf. Malik, Muwatta’, 173-7; see 
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Booty). In contrast, idleness and reliance 
on others are contrary to the work ethic of 
the Qur'an. Begging is discouraged except 
in the case of dire need. Certain industries 
and professions are prohibited, such as 
prostitution (Q 24:33), dancing and erotic 
arts in general (Q 17:32), the production of 
and trade in wine and intoxicants (q.v.; 

Q 2:219; 5:90; cf. Malik, Muwatta’, 355-7) 
and gambling (Q 5:go-1). Any lawful work 
is not only considered good and permitted 
(halal, see PROHIBITED DEGREES) but also 
an expression of devotion (%bdda, see 
RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN). 


Distribution and disposal of wealth 
Accumulation of wealth in the hands of a 
few is seen to cause societal imbalance, 
leading, in turn, to corruption (q.v.), misuse 
of economic power and injustice towards 
the weak or marginalized. One of the 
main features of the qur’anic view of 
wealth distribution is the requirement of 
those in pursuit of prosperity to give a 
share of their wealth regularly, to specified 
categories of people, at specified times, 
according to certain conditions. The 
Quran repeatedly commands the faithful 
to give to the poor and needy (Q 2:271; 
9:60; 22:28; see POVERTY AND THE POOR), 
to one’s parents (q.v.) and relatives (Q 2:83, 
177; 4:36; see FAMILY). Further, it states 
that the reward for such giving is great 
(Q 92:5-7). It links this giving to belief 
(man, see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) and warns 
of severe punishment for those who do not 
act generously (Q 74:42-4). The Qur’an de- 
scribes such distributive justice in terms of 
almsgiving (q.v.; zakat or sadaqat). Although 
the two terms were initially interchange- 
able in the Quran, Islamic law later came 
to recognize zakat as compulsory (and thus 
aright of the recipient) and sadagat as vol- 
untary (and thus a sign of the generosity 


and good-heartedness of the donor; see 
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GIFT-GIVING). The qur’anic command to 
give is often coupled with the command to 
perform prayer (saldt). 

Important in the distribution and thus 
also the acquisition of wealth are the spe- 
cific formulae according to which property 
is bequeathed upon one’s death (Q 4:11-2, 
176; see INHERITANCE). This compulsory 
distribution of an estate among members 
of a family reinforces the distribution of a 
society’s wealth and corresponds, again, to 
the qur’anic idea of wealth as a trust. The 
owner is allowed some discretion and is 
permitted to bequeath up to one-third of 
his or her property according to prefer- 
ence, as established in the sunna, e.g. for 
charitable purposes. ‘The owner, however, 
cannot control the distribution of the re- 
maining two-thirds, which must be inher- 
ited by relatives according to qur’anic 
regulations of division (Ibn Rushd, Dostin- 
guished, 11, 407). This is a further example of 
the qur’anic objective of maintaining so- 
cial cohesion by preventing the concentra- 
tion of wealth in the hands of a few. 

Acquisition of property does not mean 
that the owner has an exclusive right to 
own property and dispose of it at will. 
Rather, wealth must always remain in cir- 
culation and be fairly distributed (Q 59:7). 
Stinginess is criticized (Q 53:33-343 59:9) 
while moderation (q.v.) is encouraged 
(Q 17:29). Hoarding wealth is prohibited 
and those who disobey are warned of hell- 
fire (Q 9:34-35; See DISOBEDIENCE; FIRE). 
Similarly, squandering property is prohi- 
bited; in fact, the community must prevent 
individuals at risk to themselves (swfaha’) 
from wasting their own wealth (Q 4:5; Razi, 
Tafsix, vii, 107). In another context, extrava- 
gant spending (is7af) is linked to corruption 
(fasad, Q 2:60; 7:74; 11:85) with severe pun- 
ishment to follow (Q 7:86; 13:25). In the 
same vein, individuals should not spend on 
prohibited goods or acts, such as illicit sex, 
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alcohol or anything that leads to the cor- 
ruption of society or injury to others. 


Non-exploitation of the disadvantaged 
According to the Qur'an, wealth should be 
acquired by engaging in socially beneficial 
activities which take into account the needs 
of the weaker sections of the community. 
At the time of revelation, Mecca (q.v.) was 
a trading town and a substantial amount of 
money was used for lending at interest 
(considered to be equivalent to 77ba). The 
prohibition of usury (riba) is mentioned in 
four different contexts in the Qur'an 
(Tabart, Tafsi, ii, 190). The first empha- 
sizes that mbd strips wealth of God’s bless- 
ing (Q 30:39). The second condemns 77ibd, 
equating it with wrongful appropriation of 
property (Q 4:161). The third asks Muslims 
to avoid riba (Q 3:130). The fourth estab- 
lishes a clear distinction between riba and 
trade, urging the believers to take only the 
principal sum and to forgo even this if the 
borrower is unable to repay (Q 2:275-80; 
Tabart, Tafsir, iii, 108-14). 

Increase of wealth by means of riba is for- 
bidden on the grounds that it is unjust and 
exploitative (zulm, Q 2:279). Given the 
deep-rooted nature of riba in pre-Islamic 
and early Muslim society (see PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN), the Qur'an had 
to be insistent, declaring that those who 
transgressed (see ENEMIES) should be pre- 
pared for “war (q.v.) against God and his 
Prophet” (Q 2:279). For the Qur'an, the 
greatest injustice occurs when a rich per- 
son uses the wealth entrusted to him or her 
by God to exploit the weak and disadvan- 
taged sections of the community. Since riba 
occurs largely due to debts (q.v.), the credi- 
tor is commanded to give additional time 
to the debtor in financial difficulty without 
charging any interest (Q 2:280) and, if need 
be, to forgive the debt. It also declares that 
lending without ribd, i.e. “an admirable 
loan” (gard hasan), is a charitable activity 
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(Q 2:2453 57:18; 64:17). Although the 
Quran does not differentiate between rich 
and poor in dealing with the issue of mba, 
there is some indication that its main con- 
cern was the impact of riba on the poor 
and disadvantaged (Saeed, Lslamic banking, 
21-39). See also ORPHANS; WIDOW. 


Regulation through fulfilling contracts 
In order to regulate the economic activities 
of the community, the Qur'an insists that 
transactions must be governed by rules, 
many of which the text itself supplies. ‘To 
avoid misunderstanding or injustice, con- 
tracts should be in writing and witnesses 
used where appropriate (Q 2:282; Razzi, 
Tafsix, vii, 107; See WITNESSING AND TESTI- 
FYING). The Quran commands believers 
to fulfil promises (Q 6:152; 16:91; 17:34) 
and contracts (Q 5:1; 23:8) and empha- 
sizes that this is a duty for which they will 
have to answer on the day of judgment 
(Q 17:345 see LAST JUDGMENT). Honoring 
obligations is not only an economic, moral 
and redemptive imperative but is also a 
hallmark of the believer (Q 2:177; Qutb, 
Kual, 1, 161). On the other hand, breaking 
one’s word or commitment (‘ahd) is prohib- 
ited (Q 2:27; Qurtubi, Zamzs 1, 172; see 
BREAKING TRUSTS AND GONTRACTS). Be- 
lievers are also commanded to pay their 
debts (Q 3:75), give full measure (Q 6:152; 
7:85; 11:84-85; 17:35; 26:181), return what is 
entrusted to them (Q 2:283; 4:58), and 
avoid fraud and cheating (Q 26:181). 

Such guidelines and regulations provide 
the basis for contract law in Islam. By reg- 
ulating economic behavior, the Qur'an 
appears to give a significant role to institu- 
tions such as the market and provide suffi- 
cient space for Muslims, collectively and 
individually, to develop economic institu- 
tions and systems within the framework of 
the qur’anic outlook, values and norms. 
The overarching objective is to ensure that 


fairness and justice are maintained. It is 
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these rights and obligations that, in theory, 
limit the absolute freedom available to 
members of a community in their pursuit 


of individual economic objectives. 


Islamic economic principles in the modern period 
In the twentieth century, Muslim scholars 
have sought to develop an Islamic econom- 
ics in accordance with qur’anic guidelines, 
the sunna and Islamic law, as well as histor- 
ical experience. The following is a list of 
principles considered to be the basis of an 
Islamic economic system (‘Taleghani, Soci- 
ety, 25-9; Najjar, Madkhal, 45-87; Sadr, 
Iqtisadund, i, pt. 2, 51-142): 

1) Ownership of all things belongs to God 
alone, humans being entrusted with them 
as representative (Khalifa, see CALIPH) of 
God on earth (Khan, Economic teachings, 7). 

2) Economic freedom and behavior is to 
be constrained by the categories of permit- 
ted and forbidden (halal wa-haram) as well 
as ethical values. 

3) Private ownership is recognized with 
minimal limitations meant to protect the 
public interest (Khan, Economic teachings, 
7-14). 

4) The role of the market is considered 
important, while state intervention is 
meant to protect the public interest and 
regulate standards of economic activity 
(Ibn Taymiyya, Public duties, 47-58). 

5) Where the interests of the individual 
clash with those of the community, the 
interests of the community are given 
preference. 

6) Fair compensation for one’s labor and 
the prohibition of labor exploitation (Ibn 
Taymiyya, Public duties, 43-5). 

7) One is free to dispose of or distribute 
one’s wealth within the constraints speci- 
fied by the Qur'an and sunna. 

8) The state (and community) should care 
for the disadvantaged through public 
spending programs (Siddiqi, Role, 5-30). 

g) In trade and exchange, the perfor- 
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mance of a socially beneficial and useful 
type of work should be the basis of profit. 

10) Lending money at interest is 77ba; 
transactions and economic activity should 
be free of interest (Saeed, Lslamic banking, 
49-50; Mawdudi, Riba, 139-42). 

11) Quranic limitations on acquisition 
and disposal of wealth, income, consump- 
tion and spending are to be maintained. 

A number of Islamic economic institu- 
tions are being developed to put these prin- 
ciples into practice, among the most im- 
portant being Islamic financial institutions 
based on the prohibition of interest. Such 
an Islamization of economics appears to 
be increasingly well-received in the Muslim 
world. 


Abdullah Saeed 
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Eden see paRADISE; GARDEN 


Editions of the Quran see PRINTING 
OF THE QUR'AN; CODICES OF THE QUR’AN; 
READINGS OF THE QUR’AN 


Education see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING 


Egypt 


Country in the north-east corner of Africa. 
Egypt or its capital, Misr, occurs by name 
five times in the Qur’an, once in oblique 
form according to most readings (qura‘at, 
see READINGS OF THE QURAN). The word 
Misr is mentioned in Q 2:61, 10:87, 12:21, 
12:99 and 43:51. Egypt also appears in the 
Quran as the kingdom of Pharaohs 

(Q 43:51; see PHARAOH); the country where 
Joseph (q.v.; Yusuf) became viceroy, like his 
patron (al-‘aziz, Q 12:78, 88), after having 
been a slave and then coming to promi- 
nence through his patron’s wife (Q 12); the 
arena of the struggle of Moses (q.v.; Misa) 
and Aaron (q.v.; Hartin) for their people, 
the Children of Israel (q.v.; Bant Isra’il, es- 
pecially stiras 2, 4, 7, 10, 20, 26, 27 and 28); 
and the refuge given to Jesus (q.v.) and his 
mother (Q 23:50; see MARY). There is a 
controversy about the reading of the word 
Misr (Q 2:61), and its significance. Most of 
the sources prefer the reading misran, 
“some country,” whereas the rest read 
Misra, the surname of Egypt (al-Syistant, 
Masahif, 57; al-Farra’, Ma ani, 1, 42-3). 
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It seems that, originally, Misr referred to 
the main city (q.v., al-madina) of Egypt or a 
particular city (madina bi-‘ayniha) in that 
country (Lisan al-‘Arab, v, 176). Exegetes 
confirm this identification on the basis of 
some references in the Qur'an (Q 7:123; 
12:30; 28:15, 18, 20; Nasafi, Ta/sii; ii, 70, 
219; lil, 229). 

The origin of the name Misr is also dealt 
with by exegetes who generally attribute 
the name to its builder, Misr the son of 
Nah (Lisan al-‘Arab, v, 176; see NoAH) or the 
grandson of Ham b. Nah (Ibn al-Faqih, 
Buldan, 115). His father’s name is given in 
some sources as Misrayim, like the name of 
one of Ham’s sons in Genesis 8:6, which is 
the Hebrew form of the word for Egypt. It 
is a dual form and therein is most likely a 
hint to the fact that ancient Egypt was re- 
garded as two lands: Upper Egypt and 
Lower Egypt. The form Misr as used in 
Arabic after its conquest by the Muslims in 
18-20/639-41 represents perhaps Lower 
Egypt only but was later applied to the en- 


tire country. 


Egypt in quranic exegesis and in stra and hadith 

literature 
Even though Egypt is only cited by name 
five times, it is nonetheless the most fre- 
quently mentioned city or country in the 
Quran (as is the case in the Bible). Some 
claim that the Qur'an mentions Misr ex- 
plicitly and indirectly 28 times in all (Ibn 
Zahira, Fada il, 71; see GEOGRAPHY). 

Exegetes suggest taking some words or 

expressions as allusions to Egypt or to a 
specific part of the country: “the land” (al- 
ard, Q 7:127, 129; 12:56, 80; 28:4, 6, 19), the 
Nile (al-yamm, Q 7:136; 20:39, 78, 97; 28:7, 
40; 51:40), Alexandria (iram dhat al-‘%mad, 
Q 89:7; cf. Ibn Zahira, Fada il, 73), “a 
height, where there was a hollow and a 
spring” (rabwatin dhati qararin wa-ma%n, 
Q 23:50; cf. Tabart, Ta 77kh, i, 597; Ibn 


Il 


Zahira, Fada l, 71; see WELLS AND 
SPRINGS). Other interpretations for this last 
expression — Jerusalem (q.v.), al-Ramla or 
Damascus — are suggested as well (“Abd 
al-Razzaq, Tafsir, ii, 45-6; Nasafi, Tafsir, 

ill, 121). 

The Qur'an does not mention Hagar 
(Hajar) and her Egyptian origin (see 
ABRAHAM). It also does not mention either 
the relations between Muhammad (q.v.) 
and al-Muqawais, the ruler of Egypt, or 
with Mary the Copt (Mariya al-Qibtiyya; 
see WIVES OF THE PROPHET), the Prophet’s 
concubine and mother of his son Ibrahim, 
who died in 8/630 (al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, 
Muntakhab, 55-62). But exegetes, hadith and 
siva traditionists and the so-called tales of 
the prophets (qisas al-anbiya) provide a sub- 
stantial addition to fill this gap. In the sub- 
sequent literature, Egypt became “the holy, 
good and blessed land” (al-ard al-muqaddasa 
al-tayyiba al-mubaraka, cf. Ibn Zahira, Ha- 
dail, 6). See also EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN; 
HADITH AND THE QUR’AN; SIRA AND THE 
QURAN; PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD. 
The wealth (q.v.) of Egypt and its econo- 
mic and political importance prompted an 
abundance of traditions in praise of the 
country (see POLITIGS AND THE QUR'AN). 
Most of these traditions were attributed to 
the Prophet, his Companions (see com- 
PANIONS OF THE PROPHET) or the Bible 
(q.v.) and eventually became incorporated 
into the exegesis of the relevant qur’anic 
verses. See also SCRIPTURE AND THE 


QUR'AN. 
Isaac Hasson 
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Election 


Choice or appointment by God of an indi- 
vidual or community, thereby designated to 
carry out or fulfill a task, assume a position 
of authority (q.v.) or pursue a mission or 
special purpose, especially that of convey- 
ing God’s revelation. Related qur’anic no- 
tions also include “choice” in the sense of 
the best and “divine will” in terms of 
God’s will to choose. What is noteworthy is 
the connection of the qur’anic concept of 
election to divine inspiration and revela- 
tion (see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 
In the Qur'an and in later literature, 
three different Arabic roots are used to 
render the sense of “choose” or “chosen.” 
These roots, kh-y-r (whence tkhtara, 
[Q 7:1553 20:133 44:32], yakhtaru [Q 28:68], 
ikhtiyar, khira [Q 28:68]), s--w (whence istafa 
[Q 2:130, 132, 247; 3:33, 425 7:14.45 27:595 
352325 37:1533 39:4], vastafe [Q 22:75], mustafa 
[Q 38:47], safwa), and j-b-y (whence ylaba 
[Q 6:87; 7:203; 16:121; 19:58; 20:122; 22:78; 
68:50] and _yajtabi [Q 3:179; 12:6; 42:13]) 
have essentially the same meaning when 
used in the Quran. Different English 
translations of the Quran tend to render 
these words as chose, choose, choice, pre- 
fer, taken and elected. Among the several 
citations, the following are illustrative of 
the general import of election in the 
Quran: 1) From the root kh-y-r: God says 
to Moses, “Know that I have chosen you 
(ikhtartuka). Listen then to the inspiration” 
(lima _yitha, Q 20:13); to the Israelites (see 
CHILDREN OF ISRAEL), “Your lord creates 
what he will and chooses (wa-yakhtaru) 


freely, but they have no power of choice 
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(al-khiva). Blessed be God and exalted 
above what is associated with him” 
(Q 28:68). 2) From the root s-/-w-: God says 
to Moses, “... I have chosen you (istafay- 
tuka) of all humankind for my message and 
my word...” (Q 7:144); and of his messen- 
gers (rusul), “God chooses (yastafi) his mes- 
sengers from the angels and humans” 
(Q 22:75; see ANGEL; MESSENGER). 3) From 
the root j-b-y: speaking of various prophets 
God says, “... and each we preferred above 
all beings; ... and we elected them (wa- 
ajtabaynahum) and guided them to a straight 
path (see PATH OR WAY)” (Q 6:86-7); Jacob 
(q.v.) speaking to Joseph (q.v.) says: “Your 
lord will choose you (yqtabika), and teach 
you to interpret events (or tales)” (Q 12:6). 
Muhammad (q.v.), the last of God’s mes- 
sengers, is chosen/elected to speak to hu- 
mankind, and, in Islamic tradition, is 
therefore often called “the chosen one” 
(al-mustafa), i.e. the elect (of God). He is 
also said to be “God’s elect (or best) of his 
creatures” (safwat Allah min khalqthi). 
Election or choice (tkhtiyar) may be used 
in quite different senses, in historical, 
theological and philosophical works (see 
HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN; PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE QUR'AN; THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN), 
among others, to express the concept of 
human choice or free will (see FREEDOM 
AND PREDESTINATION). In a religio-political 
sense it is used, primarily by Sunnis, to re- 
fer to the election of a caliph (q.v.; khalifa, 
lit. “successor”) of the prophet Muham- 
mad, in theory by the consensus of a coun- 
cil (shiira, see CONSULTATION) of leading 
figures, following the precedent of the five 
Companions of Muhammad who “elected” 
Abii Bakr (q.v.) or that of the later six-man 
shira designated by “Umar (q.v.) before his 
death. Succession to the Prophet being one 
of the dividing lines between Sunnis and 
Shi'is (see SHI'ISM AND THE QUR’AN), Shr‘ts 
speak not of election, but “designation” 
(nass, lit. “text”’) interpreted as “divine ordi- 
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nance,” in reference to Muhammad’s des- 
ignation of ‘Ali (see “ALI B. ABI TALIB) and, 
by inference, his descendants, as imams 
(i.e. leaders of the Muslim community; see 
1™MAm), each of whom is believed to have 
possessed an inherent divine light (q.v.). In 
Sunnt legal usage, zkhtiyar also refers to the 
process of selection among useful points of 
law in the four orthodox schools, including 
the opinions of individual jurists who do 
not adhere to any of them (see Law AND 
THE QUR'AN). Finally, in astrology ¢khttyarat 
is used for “selecting” among auspicious 


and inauspicious omens (q.v.). 
William M. Brinner 
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Elements (the four) see NATURAL 


WORLD AND THE QUR'AN 


Elephant see ANIMAL LIFE 


Elijah 


A messenger (q.v.) and prophet who 1s 
mentioned three times in the Qur'an. In 
the first instance the name of Elijah (Ilyas) 
is cited along with those of Zechariah 
(q.v.), John (see JOHN THE BAPTIST) and 
Jesus (q.v.) with the statement that “all 
were of the righteous” (Q 6:85). The name 
of Elijah is next mentioned at the begin- 
ning of a passage (Q 37:123-32) that re- 


counts his vicissitudes in the manner of 
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other qur’anic punishment stories (q.v.) 
involving the prophets and their peoples 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). There 
Elijah is identified as one of the messen- 
gers, the one who called upon his people 
not to worship an idol called Ba‘l (see 
BAAL; IDOLS AND IMAGES; IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS). His people refused to obey 
him (see DISOBEDIENCE) and so he pro- 
nounced God’s punishment (see ANGER): 
Only those who followed him survived. In 
the end of the passage Elijah is described 
as one of the “believing servants” 

(Q 37:132). In a verse from this same pas- 
sage (Q 37:130) the name Elijah appears a 
third time, but in the mysterious ortho- 
graphic variation Ilyasin instead of the 
usual form Ilyas. A variant reading pro- 
posed by the classical exegetical tradition 
substitutes the names Ilyas/Ilyasin in 

the passage with those of Idris/Idrasin 
(Tabart, Tafsir, xxiii, 96). 

The extra-canonical Muslim traditions 
follow the accounts of the Bible (7 Ags 18 f.; 
see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN), relating 
that Elijah was sent from God after the 
death of Ezekiel (q.v.) because the Israelites 
had begun worshipping idols such as Ba'l, 
who was revered by the people of Baalbek 
and, according to other reports, had the 
form of a woman. Elijah’s mission, his 
choice of Elisha (q.v.) as his disciple, to- 
gether with the rejection of his message by 
his people and the punishment inflicted 
upon them by God, which consisted of a 
three-year drought, are described in great 
detail. Other traditions, however, attest to 
the association of the figure of Elijah with 
the prophet Idris (q.v.) and the mysterious 
al-Khidr (see KHADIR/KHIDR). According 
to certain exegetes (cf. Suytatt, Durr, vii, 
117-8), the name Idris could not have been 
anything but another name for Elijah, 
while other reports and traditions claimed 
that Elijah and al-Khidr were the same 
person, or at least that they were relatives 
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who used to meet annually. The close 
relationship between these last two is 
based upon a tradition stating that both of 
them attained the gift of eternal life (see 
ETERNITY) in this world and that they are 
still alive on earth whereas, in contrast, 
Jesus and Idris are alive in heaven (q.v.). 
Elijah, according to other reports, was 
turned into a semi-angelic being at the 
conclusion of his mission among his peo- 
ple. God had Elijah dressed in light (q.v.) 
and removed from him the desire for food 
and drink. God then made Elijah ascend 
to heaven on a horse of fire (Umara b. 
Wathima, Bad’ al-khalgq, 68). 

Arab lexicographers have debated the 
origin of his name and have concluded 
that it was taken from the Hebrew, along 
with other names such as Ishmael (q.v.) 
and Isaac (q.v.). Yet the Arabic form of the 
name (Ilyas) bears more similarity to the 
Christian Greek, Syriac and Ethiopic ver- 
sions, than to the Hebrew one (see For- 
EIGN VOCABULARY). In fact, according to 
Jeffery (For vocab., 68), the term entered 
into Arabic from Syriac, as was the case 
with the name of the idol Ba‘l, quoted in 
the quranic story of Elijah (Q 37:125). 
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Elisha 


A prophet who is mentioned in two verses 
in the Qur'an. In the first (Q 6:86), Elisha 
(al-Yasa‘) is cited together with Ishmael 
(q.v.), Jonah (q.v.) and Lot (q.v.), where it 

is said that they were elevated above the 
rest of creation (wa-kullan faddalna ‘ala 
l-‘Glamina). Elisha is mentioned in a second 
verse (Q 38:48), along with Ishmael and 
Dhi 1-Kifl (q.v.), where it is said that “all 
are among the excellent” (wa-kullun mina 
L-akhyari). The Quran does not contain 
any details about his life and limits itself to 
mentioning his name together with those 
of other prophets (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). The Arabic version of the 
name is usually read by lexicographers and 
exegetes as al-Yasa‘, but exegetical litera- 
ture also attests to the variant reading al- 
Laysa‘ (Farra’, Ma ani, 11, 407-8). 

Muslim tradition has added a few partic- 
ulars about the figure of Elisha. The son 
of a woman who gave hospitality (see 
HOSPITALITY AND COURTESY) to Elijah 
(q.v.), Elisha became his disciple either 
when Elijah cured him from a serious 
illness or when Elijah gave him food while 
he was starving (cf. 7 Ags 17:9 f£.). According 
to other traditions, Eljah and Elisha were 
cousins or, at the very least, had some 
blood relationship (Sibt Ibn al-Jawzz, 

Mir at, 1, 460). From that moment, Elisha 
followed Elijah wherever he went, and was 
with him when he invoked God’s punish- 
ment against his people around the time 
of his death (see PUNISHMENT STORIES). 
When Elijah was taken to God in heaven 
(q.v.), Elisha succeeded him as prophet 
among his people until his death. Certain 
traditions maintain, however, that Elisha 
was another name for Dha |-Kifl or for al- 
Khidr, and possibly Ezekiel (Maqdist, Bad 
lll, 100; see KHADIR/KHIDR; EZEKIEL). 
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Embezzlement see MoNEY; BREAKING 
TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS; THEFT; ORPHANS; 


WEALTH 


Embryo see BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION 
AND STAGES OF LIFE; INFANTICIDE} 
ABORTION 


Emigrants and Helpers 


Those who emigrated from Mecca (q.v.) to 
Medina (q.v.) with the prophet Muham- 
mad (Emigrants, muhdjirin), and the resi- 
dents of Medina who received and helped 
them (Helpers, ansar). In a broader sense, 
those who forsake home and land, giving 
up evil deeds and renouncing personal de- 
sires for the sake of God are called emi- 
grants by the Qur'an (muha, Q 4:100; 
29:26). In some classical sources the Medi- 
nans who came to Mecca and met Mu- 
hammad at ‘Aqaba were also characterized 
as emigrants because Medina was consid- 
ered to be the abode of polytheism (see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM) and from there 
they had come to the Prophet (Nasa’1, 
Sunan, K. al-Bay‘a, ch. 13). Hadith literature 
offers a definition of emigrant (muhdqjir) as 
one who abstains from things forbidden 
(q.v.) by God (Bukhari, Sahih, K. al-Iman). 
The term, which became mhaggrayé in 
Syriac, magaritai in Greek, was also used by 
non-Muslim writers at the time of the 
Arab conquests when mentioning the 
Arabs, perhaps suggesting the self-designa- 


tion of the conquerors at the time (Hoy- 
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land, Seeing Islam, 547-8). In the course of 
Islamic history, various Muslim groups 
have been identified as muhajirin, such as 
those who emigrated from Russian and 
Balkan territories to Turkey during the 
early decades of the twentieth century and 
those who emigrated from British India to 
Afghanistan and from India to Pakistan 
after its creation in 1947. 

Technically, however, the Emigrants 
(muhapiriin) were those early Companions of 
the Prophet (q.v.) who undertook to emi- 
grate (hyra, see EMIGRATION) from Mecca 
to Medina (known before the /ijra as Yath- 
rib) and who settled in the latter place dur- 
ing the period between 1-8/622-30. The 
Helpers (ansar) were those Medinans who 
accepted Islam, received the Emigrants, 
provided them with shelter and protection, 
and helped them to settle in their new 
abode. While the great majority of the 
muhapiriun were members of the Quraysh 
tribe, the ansar were exclusively the mem- 
bers of two Arab tribes residing in 
Medina — the Aws and the Khazraj, col- 
lectively known as Baniti Qayla (see ARABS; 
TRIBES AND CLANS). 

Muha, the singular of muhariin, is used 
in the Qur'an and other Arabic sources in 
this technical sense, but nasir, the singular 
of ansdr, is not used to designate individual 
Medinan Helpers. Reference to those who 
had emigrated for the sake of God appears 
nineteen times in the Qur’an, seventeen of 
which the exegetical tradition has related, 
directly or indirectly, to the Meccan Emi- 
grants. The word ansar and its cognates 
nasty and nasty appear forty-six times in the 
Quran, but references to the ansar of Me- 
dina appear only five times — twice in the 
form of ansdar (Q 9:100, 117), twice as “those 
who gave shelter and help” (Q 8:72, 74) and 
once as “others” (Q 59:9). 

According to classical accounts of the 
early days of Islam, it was following the 
second pledge of ‘Aqaba that the Prophet 
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instructed his Companions to emigrate to 
Yathrib and to do so in small groups to 
avoid the attention of the Quraysh (q.v.). 
Within a few months almost all Muslims 
had left Mecca and reached Medina. Some 
went alone, others with their families. As 
soon as the Quraysh realized the danger of 
this move, they tried, either by persuasion 
or by coercion, to prevent the escape of 
Muslims, but had little success. Ibn Ishaq 
(d. 150/767), Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845) and sev- 
eral other early sources report that in only 
two instances did the Quraysh succeed in 
inducing apostasy (q.v.) by use of excessive 
force. Both individuals, however, re- 
portedly returned to Islam and left Mecca 
at an opportune moment (Ibn Ishaq, Siva, 
ii, 87-90; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagdi, iti, 271-2; iv, 
130-2). Many of those who left their Mus- 
lim wives and children in Mecca were re- 
united with them as more and more people 
slipped through the fingers of the Mec- 
cans. Those who had earlier emigrated to 
Abyssinia (q.v.) now came back and emi- 
grated to Medina, gaining credit for mak- 
ing two hyras. 

It is difficult to know precisely the num- 
ber of those who emigrated in the first 
wave to Medina. Based on the lists of 
names in early Arabic sources it can safely 
be estimated that the total number of adult 
male emigrants was not more than eighty. 
If the reports in Ibn Sa‘d (Tabaqat, i, 238) 
and al-Baladhurt (d. 279/892; Ansab, i, 
314-5) about the brotherhood (mw akhat, es- 
tablished in the first year of the Aira; see 
BROTHERS AND BROTHERHOOD) are taken 
at face value — that no Emigrant was left 
without a brotherhood established between 
him and a Helper — then the number of 
adult male Emigrants was substantially 
less. ‘These two sources name only ninety 
men between whom a brotherhood was es- 
tablished, forty-five from the category of 
the Emigrants and forty-five from that of 
the Helpers. One report in these sources 
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puts the number at fifty on each side, rais- 
ing the total to one hundred. In the light 
of these reports, the figure of eighty as the 
total number of (male adult) Emigrants 
seems unrealistic. Nonetheless, as more 
and more people accepted Islam and 
joined the Prophet in Medina, their num- 
ber gradually increased. A recent work de- 
voted to the biographical notes of those 
who made their Agra to Medina lists 304. 
names, including women and children 
(Ward, Ashab al-hyra). The Prophet as- 
signed the status of muhdiriin to a number 
of nomadic tribes who converted to Islam 
by giving the oath of allegiance (bay ‘a, see 
OATHS; PLEDGE) and settled in Medina. A 
few other nomadic tribes, such as Muzayna 
and Khuza‘a, who signed special treaties 
with the Prophet, also received the status 
of muhaprin although not by settling in 
Medina (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagdl, i, 291, 293; also 
303 for Qushayr b. Ka‘b). This clearly indi- 
cates that a special status was attached to 
the designation muha@prin and that people 
from the very earliest phase of Islamic his- 
tory sought to acquire it in one way or an- 
other. In this regard, one should mention 
the later, non-qur’anic concept of seats or 
centers of emigration (dir al-hira), in refer- 
ence to early Muslim garrison cities. Set- 
tling in these cities was counted towards 
one’s status as a Muslim. In a certain sense, 
the notion of emigration even plays into 
Islamic concepts of salvation (q.v.). 

The ansaz, who had entered into an agree- 
ment with the Prophet, welcomed the new- 
comers to their city and, despite limited 
resources, shared with them whatever they 
had. Some of them went so far as to divide 
their entire wealth in two and offer one 
half to their guests. ‘To create a lasting tie 
between the ansar and the muhqiriin, the 
Prophet introduced the aforementioned 
system of brotherhood. 

According to the early sources the ansar, 


i.e. the Aws and the Khazraj, were de- 
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scendants of the famous Yemenite tribe of 
Azd, through Haritha, Tha‘laba, ‘Amr, 
‘Amir, etc. (see YEMEN) who migrated to 
the oasis of Yathrib sometime around 500 
B.c.E. and became clients of Jewish 

tribes already settled there (see JEws AND 
Jupaism). As a result of their increased 
numbers and wealth, they eventually 
gained the upper hand over the Jews and 
became masters of the political affairs of 
the oasis. This prosperity, however, also 
had adverse effects. The two tribes (now 
divided into several clans) engaged in inter- 
nal feuds that erupted in violence on a 
number of occasions, the biggest being the 
battle of Bu‘ath which took place one year 
before the hyra. Though the Khazraj had 
usually maintained their supremacy in 
these feuds, they were severely defeated by 
the Aws at Bu‘ath. This may explain why 
the Khazraj showed greater interest in 
Islam than the Aws; the former outnum- 
bererd the latter as representatives (nugaba’) 
at the first and second gatherings with the 
Prophet at ‘Aqaba (for a discussion of the 
events at ‘Aqaba, see Mélaméde, Meet- 
ings), at the battle of Badr (q.v.) and in 

the number of women converts, accord- 
ing to Ibn Sa‘d (Tabagai, iii, 419-627; viii, 
315-460). Moreover, while all clans of the 
Khazraj had embraced Islam (q.v.) by the 
time of the /yra, four clans of the Aws, col- 
lectively known as Aws Allah (Aws al- 
Manat before the Azra), refrained from 
such affiliation until after the battle of 
Khandaq (Battle of the Trench, 5/627; see 
PEOPLE OF THE DITGH; EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES; Lecker, Muslims, 19-49). Thus, the 
Khazraj enjoyed a position in Islam — at 
least in its early phase — over that of the 
Aws. This preferred position was evident 
under ‘Umar’s (r. 13-23/634-44) system of 
calculating the amount of one’s pension 
(ata’) on the basis of temporal precedence 
in accepting Islam (sabiga, see CONQUESTS; 
TAXATION; ‘UMAR). The largest amount, 
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after the wives of the Prophet (q.v.), was 
given to those who had accepted Islam 
before the battle of Badr and had partici- 
pated in that battle. Many members of the 
Aws did not qualify for this category due to 
their late conversion. That the Khazraj 
rose to greater prominence than the Aws 
was also reflected in the fact that Sa‘d b. 
“‘Ubada, who was almost selected caliph 
(q.v.) by the ansar after the Prophet’s death, 
was from the Khazraj (Ibn Sa‘d, iii, 568; 
‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, v, 442-5). 

The difficulties faced by the muhqzriin in 
the wake of their emigration and the need 
to elevate their status from dependence to 
self-reliance prompted the Prophet to con- 
clude a series of agreements among vari- 
ous factions in Medina which are now col- 
lectively known as the “Constitution of 
Medina” (for details, see Serjeant, Sunna 
Jamia; Hamidullah, First written constitution). 
According to these agreements, the muhd- 
Juin were given the status of an inde- 
pendent tribe with the same rights and 
responsibilities as those of other Medinan 
tribes who were named one by one with 
their clients (mawalt, see CLIENTS AND 
CLIENTAGE) without distinguishing be- 
tween those of their members who already 
had converted to Islam and those who had 
not. Several qur’anic verses appear to al- 
lude to these agreements (e.g. Q 3:101-3) 
and to emphasize the unity of the umma 
(see GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
QuR’AN), the nucleus of which was com- 
posed of the ansar and muhajiriin. 

The muhgirin and ansar maintained their 
separate identity for quite a long time: It is 
even reported that, while digging the 
Trench in 5/627 to protect Medina from 
Meccan-led incursions, they dug separate 
areas without intermingling. In all major 
battles during the lifetime of the Prophet, 
their contributions were separately enu- 
merated, and inter-marriage between the 


two groups was not common. They did, 
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however, live in a brotherly and neighborly 
fashion, save rare occasions when friction 
occurred, above all in the events surround- 
ing the selection of a successor to the 
Prophet. The muhajiriin gradually gained 
higher status in Medinan society until, 
eventually, from roughly 125 years after the 
hyra, both they and the ansar largely identi- 
fied themselves with the members of the 
Quraysh. 

The muhajrin and the ansar came to be 
viewed as model interpreters of the 
Qur'an, since they had been close to the 
Prophet, whose life was the living example 
of qur’anic norms (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL} 
SUNNA). Several noted qur’anic scholars 
emerged from among them: Most out- 
standing among the muhdiriin were ‘Abdal- 
lah b. Mas‘td (d. 32/652-3), one of the 
earliest Qur'an reciters (qurra’, see RECIT- 
ERS OF THE QURAN) and an exegete; 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas (d. 98/716-7), known 
as the father of Qur'an commentaries; and 
‘Aisha bint Abi Bakr (q.v.; d. 58/678-9), 
the widow of the Prophet and the most 
prominent female exegete (see also HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN). From the ansar came 
such noted scholars as Ubayy b. Ka‘b (who 
died during the caliphate of ‘Umar), one of 
the Prophet’s secretaries entrusted with the 
task of writing down the revelation and 
whose reading the Prophet preferred (Ibn 
Sa‘d, i, 498-9; see READINGS OF THE 
QguR’AN); and Zayd b. Thabit (d. 45/665), 
another secretary of the Prophet who later 
served as the head of the group responsible 
for the codification of the Qur’an (see 
CODICES OF THE QURAN; COLLECTION OF 
THE QURAN). Both Ubayy and Zayd were 
from the Khazraj branch of the ansar. In 
the following generations (i.e. Successors 
and Successors of Successors), qur’anic 
scholars relied heavily on the understand- 
ing and interpretation credited to the 
muha@rin and ansar. No written work has 
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come down to us from this generation of 
scholars due to the largely oral nature (see 
ORALITY; ORALITY AND WRITINGS IN 
ARABIA) Of scholarly activity at the time 
(see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; TRADI- 
TION AND CUSTOM). Questions of authen- 
ticity also surround material attributed to 
these early scholars. For example, the au- 
thorship of Tanwir al-migbas as ascribed to 
Ibn ‘Abbas by its compiler Aba ‘Tahir 
Firaizabadi, is seriously doubted (cf. Sezgin, 


GAS, 1, 27). 
Muhammad al-Faruque 
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Emigration 


Departure from a place or abode. The 
Arabic term for emigration (hyra, from the 
root, h-r) denotes cutting oneself off from 
friendly or sociable relations (see SOCIAL 
INTERACTIONS; SOCIAL RELATIONS), Ceas- 
ing to speak to others, forsaking, abandon- 
ing, deserting, shunning or avoiding 

(Q 42343 25:30; 74:5). It also means depar- 
ture from the desert to the town or villages 
and vice versa. Its most common meaning 
is to forsake one’s own land and take up 
residence in another country. The Quran 
frequently uses the variations of the root 
kh-r-zj to convey this sense (Q 4:66; 8:30; 
9:40; 60:1). It also has been interpreted to 
mean an emigration from the territory of 
unbelievers to the territory of believers for 
the sake of religion (Q 4:97; 29:26). Tech- 
nically, the term hyra has been used to de- 
signate the emigration of the prophet 
Muhammad (q.v.) and his early compan- 
ions from Mecca (q.v.) to Medina (q.v.) in 
622 c.x. (Lane, vill, 2879-81; see COMPA- 
NIONS OF THE PROPHET; EMIGRANTS AND 
HELPERS). Although the standard sources 
narrate an earlier emigration of a group of 
Muslims from Mecca to Abyssinia (q.v.), 
the term is primarily used in the sense of 
emigration from Mecca to Medina. Its var- 
ious derivatives appear thirty-one times in 
the Qur'an, sixteen of which refer to the 
emigration of Muslims from Mecca to 
Medina and to departure from home for 
the cause of God (see PATH OR WAY). 

The first emigration of Muslims was to 
Abyssinia (al-Habasha, modern Ethiopia). 
Early sources place this in the fifth year of 
the Qur’an’s revelation to Muhammad. 
According to the various accounts, when 
the Meccan persecution of the Prophet’s 
followers intensified and Muhammad 
found himself unable to protect them, he 
instructed them to disperse in various 
directions. Upon their inquiry of where, 
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exactly, to go, he advised them to set out 
for Abyssinia, the “land of truthfulness,” 
whose ruling (Christian) king was a just 
person, and to stay there until God re- 
lieved them from their difficulties (Ibn 
Ishaq, Siva, i, 358). Several groups of Mus- 
lims, therefore, both with and without their 
families, emigrated there. The Abyssinian 
king, the Negus, received them favorably. 
He inquired about their new religion and 
inquired about their understanding of 
Jesus (q.v.), the son of Mary (q.v.). In reply, 
their leader, Ja‘far, recited Q 19:16-21, 
which had been revealed shortly before 
their leaving Mecca. The king, satisfied 
with this response, allowed them to stay in 
his country, denying the request of the del- 
egation of Quraysh (q.v.) who had followed 
them to Abyssinia in the hope of convinc- 
ing the king to force their return. A total of 
eighty-two people, excluding the youth, 
emigrated to Abyssinia at different times 
(Tabart, Ta vikh, 11, 330), though Ibn Sa‘d, 
(Tabaqat, i, 204, 207) gives a higher figure 
of one hundred sixteen. When rumor 
reached this group that leading Meccans 
had been followers of the Prophet (Tabart, 
Tavikh, ii, 330, 340), thirty-three of their 
number returned to Mecca where they re- 
mained until their second emigration, this 
time to Medina. Those Muslims who had 
elected to stay in Abyssinia eventually left 
to join the Prophet in Medina. 

A summary narrative of the second but 
more consequential emigration can be 
drawn from the most commonly available 
sources of early Islamic history. Accord- 
ing to these accounts soon after the end of 
the boycott of the Prophet’s clan, Bani 
Hashim, by the rest of the clans of Qu- 
raysh, probably in 619 c.E., two important 
figures in the life of the Prophet died: his 
uncle Abt Talib (see FAMILY OF THE 
PROPHET) who had continuously provided 
him with protection (q.v.) and his wife 


Khadija (q.v.; see WIVES OF THE PROPHET), 
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who had been a source of both financial 
and moral support. As chief of the Bant 
Hashim, Abi Talib was succeeded by his 
brother Abi Lahab who, it is said, had ini- 
tially promised to protect Muhammad in 
the same way as Abi Talib had done, but 
soon withdrew this protection on the 
grounds that Muhammad had alleged that 
“Abd al-Muttalib (their common ancestor) 
was in hell (q.v.). This loss of security 
caused great distress to the Prophet and his 
followers, since he could now be easily tar- 
geted for harsher treatment (see OPPoOsI- 
TION TO MUHAMMAD). Thus, both he and 
his supporters were no longer safe in 
Mecca. Moreover, the Prophet probably 
realized that he had already achieved what 
he could in Mecca. No dramatic change in 
the attitude of the Meccans could be ex- 
pected and no important conversions 
could be foreseen. Faced with such cir- 
cumstances, he changed his strategy and 
decided to convey his message to the no- 
madic tribes of Arabia (see ARABS; TRIBES 
AND CLANS), doing this during the last 
three years of his stay in Mecca. In his 
quest to continue his mission he went to 
Taif, a neighboring city at a distance of 
some twenty-five miles (40 km) south of 
Mecca and dominated by the Thaqif, a 
branch of the Hawazin. Like Mecca, Ta if 
was a commercial city (see ECONOMICS) 
and the Thaqif, who maintained close ties 
with Yemen (q.v.), were a natural rival of 
the Quraysh. What actually prompted the 
Prophet to choose Ta if in preference to 
other localities is not clear, but he certainly 
sought to utilize their rivalry with the 
Quraysh to his advantage. The people of 
Ta if, however, not only rejected his mes- 
sage but encouraged the town rabble to 
throw stones at him. He was physically in- 
jured and left Taif without any immediate 
success. On his way back to Mecca, he 
realized that his re-entry into the city 


would be highly risky, given his lack of 
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protection and his failed mission at Ta ift 
So, through an intermediary, he ap- 
proached three clan chiefs for protection. 
One of them, al-Mu'‘tim b. ‘Adi, chief of 
the Bani Nawfal and a relative of the 
Prophet on his mother’s side, appears to 
have agreed and took him to the Ka‘ba 
(q.v.), where the protection was recognized 
by the leaders of the Quraysh (Ibn Ishaq, 
Stra, 1, 419). 

The Prophet then re-entered Mecca and 
remained there, preaching to the various 
tribes that came to the city for pilgrimage 
and fairs. During the pilgrimage season of 
620 c.E. he met at ‘Aqaba with six mem- 
bers of the Khazraj tribe in Yathrib (see 
MEDINA) who accepted his message and 
promised to propagate it. These six were 
the first from Yathrib (the name of Medina 
before the hyra) to convert to Islam, al- 
though reports do claim that two members 
of the Aws, killed before the battle of 
Bu‘ath (between the Aws and Khazraj one 
year before the hyra), died as Muslims 
(Baladhurt, Ansaé, 1, 274-5). Five of these 
six came back during the pilgrimage the 
following year and brought seven others 
with them, three of whom were from the 
tribe of Aws. They met the Prophet again 
at ‘Aqaba and made a solemn pledge (q.v.) 
to support and protect him. This was 
known as the Pledge of Women (bay at al- 
nisa’) as no fighting was involved (Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 198-9; cf. Q 60:12). They 
went back to Yathrib, having promised to 
convey Muhammad’s message to their 
brethren. The Prophet also sent Mus‘ab b. 
‘Umayr to Yathrib to teach the Qur’an to 
the new converts and to invite others to 
Islam. Their work was apparently so effec- 
tive that converts were made from every 
family of ansar (1.e. the Helpers or residents 
of Yathrib who were to receive and help 
the Emigrants — muhajiriin — from Mecca) 
except the Aws Allah, a group of the Aws 
known as Aws Manat before Islam. 
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In the following pilgrimage season (622 
G.E.), 72 men and three women met the 
Prophet at ‘Aqaba and made a pledge 
not only to obey him but also to protect 
and fight for him. This pledge is known as 
the Pledge of War (bay ‘at al-harb). Tradi- 
tional accounts stress that the Prophet’s 
uncle ‘Abbas, though not yet a Muslim, 
was present at this Pledge in order to 
oversee the smooth transfer of responsi- 
bility for Muhammad’s protection from 
the Bani Hashim to the people of Yath- 
rib (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, t1, 54-5). The authen- 
ticity of this anecdote is, however, seri- 
ously questioned by modern scholarship 
and is ascribed to Abbasid propaganda 
efforts — ‘Abbas was the eponymous an- 
cestor of this dynasty — aimed at enhanc- 
ing their image. Soon after this group went 
back to their city, the Prophet instructed 
his Companions to leave, in small groups, 
for Yathrib. All but two of his Compa- 
nions gradually left Mecca and reached 
Yathrib. Of the remaining two, Abi Bakr 
was asked by the Prophet to delay his emi- 
gration and to be his travel companion as 
the Prophet was expecting divine permis- 
sion to emigrate (see OCCASIONS OF REVE- 
LATION; REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 
The other, ‘Ali (see ‘ALI B. ABI TALIB), 
remained in Mecca at the Prophet’s in- 
struction and later joined the rest of the 
Muslims at Yathrib. 

The standard accounts continue that 
after receiving divine permission, the 
Prophet left Mecca on the same night the 
Quraysh surrounded his house to attack 
and kill him (Q 8:30). He stayed the first 
three days after leaving Mecca at the 
Cave of Thawr (Q 9:40; see CAVE), south 
of Mecca, then moved to Yathrib follow- 
ing an unusual route. On the 12th of 
Rabi‘ I he reached Quba’, in al-‘Aliya of 
Yathrib (topographically, Medina was di- 
vided into Aliya and Safila — upper and 


lower — Medina, respectively; see Lecker, 
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Muslims, 1-18; see GEOGRAPHY), where he 
stayed for about two weeks and built the 
first mosque (q.v.). He then moved to the 
main part of the city, called Safila, and 
settled at the spot on which his famous 
mosque is now located. The city changed 
its name to commemorate the occasion, 
from Yathrib to Madinat al-Nabt (lit. the 
city of the Prophet), commonly shortened 
to al-Madina (Medina being the popular 
English transliteration). 

The early sources differ in their interpre- 
tations of who was saved by the hyra: the 
Prophet from Meccan persecution, or the 
Medinans from self-destruction. One side 
stresses that it was Muhammad who was 
rescued as he sought a safe haven to avoid 
the persecution of the Meccans and to 
continue his mission. With this under- 
standing it is the Prophet who receives 
salvation, the Medinans who provide it by 
offering Muhammad and his followers 
shelter and protection (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagqat, 1, 
217; for qur’anic reference to shelter and 
assistance, cf. Q 8:72, 74; for a detailed dis- 
cussion on the salvation issue, see Rubin, 
Eye, 169-85). One allusion to the potential 
salvific role of the Medinans 1s the insis- 
tence of the uncle of the Prophet, ‘Abbas 
(said to have been present at the second 
pledge of ‘Aqaba), that the Medinans be 
serious about their commitment to shelter- 
ing and protecting Muhammad and not 
abandon him when he moved to their city. 
Evidence of the view that perhaps Mu- 
hammad did not need ‘salvation’ is found 
in ‘Abbas’ reported statement that if the 
Medinans had such an intention [i.e. to 
abandon Muhammad], they should leave 
him immediately, for he already enjoyed 
protection and honor in his city and from 
his clan (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 11, 54-5). 

In the reports that emphasize the Medi- 
nans as the actual recipients of salvation 
and the Prophet as the provider, the Medi- 
nans are depicted as being on the verge of 
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collapse due to their internal feuds (be- 
tween the Aws and the Khazraj, which 
resulted in a long-lasting war). It was for 
assistance in the resolution of this crisis 
that they had invited the Prophet (Ibn 
Ishaq, Stra, ii, 423 iv, 152-3; Tabart, Tafsiz, 
ad Q 3:103). Several commentators, such 
as al-"Tabari (d. 310/923), al-Razi (d. 606/ 
1209) and al-Qurtubt (d. 671/1272), as well 
as Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966) in modern times, 
are of the opinion that Q 3:103 and 8:63 
refer to the chaotic situation which pre- 
vailed in Medina before the Prophet 
brought peace, stability and order. This 
interpretation understands Muhammad to 
be the rescuer, and the Medinans the res- 
cued. Some sources indicate that Muham- 
mad himself insisted on this understanding 
during reconciliation with the unhappy 
Medinans after the Battle of Hunayn (q.v.; 
8/630; Ibn Ishaq, Siva, iv, 152-3; see also 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). While the exe- 
getical and historical sources express no 
unanimity on this issue, they uniformly 
contend that both parties greatly benefited 
from the /ujra. 

Classical Muslim historiography is also 
unanimous in understanding the emigra- 
tion to Medina as an event of great impor- 
tance for the development of Islam (q.v.). 
According to this literature, for the great 
majority of Meccans the Prophet was an 
unwanted reformer who had created ten- 
sion and uneasiness in their society and 
hence was rejected by them. Their disdain 
was compounded by the Prophet’s lack of 
either elite status or strong financial back- 
ing. In Medina, after the hyra, his position 
changed markedly. ‘There, he was an in- 
vited and accepted leader with the respon- 
sibility of saving the Medinan community 
from self-destruction and leading them to 
prosperity. He eventually became the un- 
disputed leader of all of Medina, to whom 
issues were referred for final resolution (Ibn 
Ishaq, Siva, i, 117). There, the Muslim 
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community (umma) was established as a 
polity (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QuR AN) and the Muslims, freed from 
the fear of persecution, began to flourish 
as a supra-tribal community. 

Viewed through the lens of the exegeti- 
cal literature that it generated, the Quran 
also attests to the importance of the /yra. 
Not only are stiras of the Qur'an tagged 
as Meccan or Medinan (based on the 
place/period of revelation, though some 
are understood to contain both Meccan 
and Medinan portions; see CHRONOLOGY 
AND THE QUR'AN), but their contents also 
reflect the changed position of the umma 
after the Ayra. While the major emphases 
of Meccan verses appears to be on belief 
in the unity of God (tawhid), in the proph- 
etic office of Muhammad (rsa/a) and in the 
life to come (akhira, see ESCHATOLOGY), the 
emphases found in Medinan verses are 
related to the social, economic, legal and 
political affairs of the wnma. The classifica- 
tion of stiras as Meccan and Medinan also 
takes account of changes in tone and ter- 
minology (see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE QuR AN). While the pre-hyra verses use 
the vocative phrase “O you people” (ya 
ayyuha l-nas), post-hyra verses are often ad- 
dressed to “O you who believe” (ya ayyuha 
lladhina Gmanii, see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 
Classical qur’anic exegesis thus saw the 
hyra as the demarcation for major changes 
in the course of the wmma’s development 
and for changing themes of the qur’anic 
message. The Muslim calendar provides 
another indication of the decisive impor- 
tance accorded to this event. When ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab, the second caliph, estab- 
lished the Muslim calendar (q.v.), its begin- 
ning was set on the first day of the lunar 
year in which the hyra had taken place. 

Early authors differ on whether the door 
of hyra, i.e. the period in which emigration 
could be undertaken for religious reasons, 
was closed after the conquest of Mecca (in 
8/630) or whether it remained open indefi- 
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nitely (see CONQuEsTs). The disagreement 
revolves around two sets of conflicting tra- 
ditions. In one, the Prophet said, “There is 
no emigration after the conquest” (“Abd 
al-Razzaq, Musannaf, v, 309; Bukhari, Sahih, 
F. al-Fath). In another, the Prophet is re- 
ported to have said, “The Ayra will not 
come to an end as long as the infidels are 
fought,” or in a variation, “The Agra will 
not come to end until the sun shall rise 
from its place of setting” (Nasa, Sunan, 

FE. al-Bay‘a, ch. 18, no. 7747-8; Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, i, 191; iv, 99). The issue was so 
hotly debated in scholarly circles that both 
Abu Dawid (d. 275/889) and al-Nasa’t 

(d. 303/915) included separate chapters in 
their hadith compilations entitled “On 
whether the /Ayra has ended” and “Mention 
of disagreements regarding the hyra on 
whether it has come to an end,” respec- 
tively. Both of them record conflicting tra- 
ditions in their chapters on this topic. 
Madelung (Has the /ijra come to an end?) 
has lately shown that the set of traditions 
which understand hyra as not having ended 
with the conquest of Mecca originates pri- 
marily in Syria with Umayyad backing. It 
was the Umayyads who compelled Mus- 
lims to relocate to newly conquered territo- 
ries, a process initiated by the second ca- 
liph “Umar (q.v.; r. 13-23/634-44). The 
heated debate notwithstanding, the hyra 
acquired new significance and meaning 
after the death of the Prophet. No longer 
was it considered necessary to emigrate to 
Medina but the duty to emigrate to a safer 
place remained in force for Muslims when- 
ever their faith and practice were at risk in 
their own lands (Q 4:97). For example, 
some Kharijis (q.v.) demanded that those 
adhering to their cause break off from 
other Muslims, considered by them to be 
unbelievers or monotheists at best, and 
depart for a place defined as a seat or cen- 
ter of emigration (dar al-hyra, see Watt, 
Khariite thought). Even in modern times, 


many reformist leaders urge the emig- 
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ration of their followers when they are 
oppressed in their own lands or unable to 
perform their religious obligations as they 
would wish. 


Muhammad al-Faruque 
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Enemies 


A military foe or hostile force. The root of 
the common Arabic term for “enemy” 
(aduww, pl. ada), -d-w, occurs frequently 


in the Qur'an. Its essential meaning 1s to 
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run or gallop swiftly or, in so doing, to 

pass by or beyond something. The root 
therefore took on the meaning of passing 
beyond boundaries or limits, i.e. to trans- 
gress, a meaning which occurs commonly 
in the Qur’an in various forms (e.g. 

Q 2:229; see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). 
An enemy is thus one who has transgressed 
against another. 

The term “enemy” is often applied in the 
Quran specifically to Satan (Q 2:168, 208; 
6:14.25 7:22; 12:53 17:53; 18:50; 35:6; 36:60; 
43:62; see DEVIL; IBLIS) or more generally 
to those in ancient days who did not listen 
to previous prophets (Q 6:112; 25:31; 61:14; 
see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD), espe- 
cially the Egyptians who were the enemies 
of Moses (q.v.; Q 7:129, 150; 20:39, 80; 28:8, 
15, 19; see also EGYPT; PHARAOH; ISRAEL). 
“Enemy” is also applied to those who re- 
fuse to believe in God and/or God’s angels 
(Q 2:97-8; 8:60; 41:19, 28; 60:1-2; see 
ANGEL; FAITH), those actively opposing 
Muhammad and his followers (Q 4:45, 1015 
9:83, 120; see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD) 
or who do so discretely (Q 63:4), the idola- 
trous relatives of the believers (Q 64:14; see 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS) including the 
relatives of Abraham (q.v.; Q 9:114; 26:77) 
and kinship groups hostile to one another 
even among the believers (Q 4:92; see 
KINSHIP; TRIBES AND CLANS). 

“Enemies” is also used to describe the 
natural state of humankind in conflict with 
one another as a result of Adam’s and his 
unnamed wife’s banishment from the gar- 
den (q.v.; Q 2:36; 7:24; 20:123; see ADAM 
AND EVE} COSMOLOGY; FALL OF MAN). 
God commands them, “Descend [from the 
garden, from now on being] enemies one 
to another” (ihbita ba‘dukum li-ba‘din 
‘aduww). This state of affairs persisted nat- 
urally until God brought friendship and 
unity among the believers (Q 3:103; see 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN; 
FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP), although as 
mentioned previously, the Qur’an does 
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note that kinship groups among believers 
may retain old hostilities (Q 4:92). 

The term is often used in formulaic ex- 
pressions in the Qur'an, some of which 
exist in part for the sake of literary style 
and rhyme (see LANGUAGE OF THE QUR- 
*AN). Satan, for example, is “a clear 
enemy to you” (innahu lakum [or lil-insan] 
‘aduwwin mubin) in eight verses (Q 2:208; 
6:14.25 7:22; 12:53 17:53; 28:15; 36:60; 43:26). 
So too does God tell Adam and his wife in 
three different contexts to “get down, ene- 
mies one to another” (Q 2:36; 7:24; 20:123). 

It is clear from these references that the 
meaning of the term has a variety of nu- 
ances. The identity of those called enemies 
is to an extent influenced by whether the 
verses in question are Meccan or Medinan 
(see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). The 
Meccan material identifies enemies in 
mythic terms, usually placing the word 
within a context that finds parallels with 
biblical narrative. Pharaoh is enemy to 
Moses and Israel and, therefore, God (see 
above for citations); Satan is enemy to 
Adam and his unnamed wife. Idols are 
enemies to Abraham or, in theological/ 
apocalyptic terms, Satan is by definition 
enemy to humans. Unbelievers will be ene- 
mies on the day of judgment and, on that 
day, God’s enemies will proceed to the fire 
(see LAST JUDGMENT; FIRE} HELL; APOC- 
ALYPSE). In the Medinan verses the term 
takes on a more direct political and worldly 
tone while the apocalyptic references drop 
out (there remain parallels to biblical nar- 
rative in the Medinan material; see scRIP- 
TURE AND THE QUR’AN). What is new in the 
Medinan verses is that God is enemy to un- 
believers (kafiriin, Q 2:98), who are the ene- 
my of believers (Q 4:101; see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF). Dissenters, often termed “hypo- 
crites,” (munafiqun) are the enemy who 
would entice believers away from true be- 


lief (Q 63:4; see HYPOCRITES AND HYPO- 
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cRISy). Believers must be willing to go to 
war (q.v.) against God’s enemies, meaning 
opponents of the growing community of 
believers (Q 9:80-3, 120; see JIHAD). 

In subsequent centuries, the Qur'an com- 
mentators (see EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) would elaborate 
upon the qur’anic meaning of “enemy,” 
and, based upon the hadith and stra mate- 
rials (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN; SIRA 
AND THE QURAN), often attempted to apply 
it to reconstructed history. It may be added 
that the potency of such qur’anic expres- 
sions as “enemies of God” (a‘da@u llah) and 
“friends of Satan” (awliyya’u l-shaytan) 
made them useful for citation in propagan- 
da and ideology (see Qadi, Religious foun- 


dation). 
Reuven Firestone 
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Enjoining the Good and Forbidding 
the Evil see GOOD AND EVIL; ETHICS 


AND THE QUR’AN 
Enoch - see iris 


Entering Houses from their Backs 
see HOSPITALITY AND COURTESY; HOUSE, 
DOMESTIC AND DIVINE 


Envy 


Discontentment at another’s good fortune. 
The qur’anic term for envy (hasad) is men- 
tioned four times in the Qur’an, denoting 


a human emotion that begrudges others 
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and wishes them ill for what they possess. 
The most well-known example of this 
term in the Quran is Q 113:5: “And from 
the evil of an envier when he envies” (wa- 
min sharrin hasidin idha hasada). In this verse, 
divine protection (q.v.) is sought from “the 
envy of an envier.” This envy is semanti- 
cally and syntactically grouped with other 
kinds of evil such as the evil of “darkness” 


(sharr ghasiq, see DARKNESS) and the evil of 


those “who blow upon knots” (wa-min sharri 


l-naffathati fi |-‘ugad). A polemical context 
(see DEBATE AND DISPUTATION; POLEMICS 
AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE) which pro- 
vides another instance of the use of the 
word envy (hasad) is Q 2:109. There it is 
mentioned that the People of the Book 
(q.v.) — out of envy (hasad) — wish to turn 
the believers back into disbelievers (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). The verb “to envy” 
(hasada) is also employed in Q 4:54 in refer- 
ence to this same group who “were given a 
portion of the book (q.v.),” wherein it is 
rhetorically asked, “Do they envy people 
for what God has given to them out of his 
favor?” (am _yahsuduna I-nasa ‘ala ma atahumu 
llahu min fadihi, see BLESSING; GIFT- 
GIVING). This is a theme especially devel- 
oped in the life story of Muhammad in his 
relations to the Jews of Medina, whose re- 
fusal to convert is portrayed as resulting 
from envy (see JEWS AND JUDAISM; SIRA 
AND THE QUR'AN). In Q 48:15, those not 
permitted to accompany Muhammad (q.v.) 
and his followers when they set out to col- 
lect booty (q.v.; see also ECONOMICS; 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; WAR) present 
themselves as the targets of envy. Although 
the word hasad is not employed explicitly in 
Q 12:8, which describes how Joseph’s 
(Yusuf) brothers resent what they perceive 
as their father Jacob’s (Ya‘qiib, see JACOB) 
preference for Joseph (q.v.) and his brother 
(see BENJAMIN), the verse nonetheless seems 


to imply the notion in the brothers’ reac- 
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tion (see BROTHERS AND BROTHERHOOD; 
VIRTUES AND VICES). 


Ruqayya Khan 
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Epigraphy 


Epigraphy is the study or science of in- 
scriptions, i.e. texts traced upon some hard 
substance for the sake of durability, as on a 
monument, building, stone, tablet, medal, 
coin, vase, etc. The use of the Qur'an in 
the corpus of Muslim inscriptions will be 
the focus of this article. 


Background 
The durability of inscriptions was ob- 
served by pre-Islamic Arab poets who com- 
pared them to the traces left by their own 
desert encampments, both of which 
seemed able to defy the ravaging effects of 
time. For that purpose inscriptions had 
long been used by Greco-Roman and Near 
Eastern peoples to record their deeds and 
resolutions, their hopes and aspirations, 
their prayers and supplications. Often a 
fine monumental script was developed in 
order to convey these messages, imparting 
dignity and authority both to the text and 
to the medium into which it was carved. 
For certain civilizations little else remains 
of their literary heritage but the epigraphic 
record. This is particularly true of the peo- 
ple of pre-Islamic Arabia, whether the 
spice traders of ancient Yemen or the pas- 
toralist tribes of the desert regions, who 
scribbled on the rocks around them with 
alacrity. The visibility of inscriptions 
meant that they were all, to a greater or 
lesser degree, public texts. Many were 
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officially so, a proclamation by a represen- 
tative of the political or religious establish- 
ment on behalf of the whole community, 
expressing the principles by which it was 
governed and conducted itself. Others 
were deliberately so, a declaration by a 
wealthy patron vaunting his magnanimity 
and virtue. Still others (notably epitaphs 
and graffiti) were more subtly so, a per- 
sonal statement by individuals seeking to 
demonstrate their credentials, thereby af- 
firming their membership in a community 
and their adherence to its moral precepts 
and guiding tenets. Given this intention 
and the need for ease of comprehension, 
inscriptions tend to draw upon a common 
repertoire of phrases which, though each 
genre and cultural group has its own par- 
ticular expressions, remain fairly limited 
and exhibit to a high degree the recurrence 
of set formulae. 

Muslims not only continued but also ex- 
panded this tradition, and inscriptions are 
found on most kinds of objects created by 
Muslims wherever they lived, in all periods 
and in a number of different languages 
(chiefly Arabic, but also Persian and ‘Turk- 
ish, as well as other languages). ‘They are 
borne by the humblest of materials such as 
oil lamps and other unglazed ceramics as 
well as by the finest and most expensive, 
such as rock crystals and jade (see MATE- 
RIAL CULTURE AND THE QUR'AN} CALLI- 
GRAPHY). This predilection for the written 
word in Islam is paralleled by the central 
role that the concept of writing plays in the 
Quran. The verb “to write” (from the root 
letters k-t-b) occurs, in its various forms, 58 
times, and the noun therefrom is attested 
some 260 times, most often in the sense of 
scripture (see BOOK). In what Muslim 
scholars have considered to be one of the 
earliest passages revealed by God is found 
the statement, “He who taught by the pen” 
(Q 96:4). Stira 68 is entitled “The Pen” 


(Stirat al-Qalam) and opens with the assev- 
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erative oath: “By the pen and that which 
they inscribe.” Those who have received 
a revelation from God are referred to as 
People of the Book (q.v.). Humankind’s 
every deed is said to be written down so 
that at the last judgment (q.v.) one will be 
given “his/her book,” on the basis of 
which that individual’s fate (q.v.) will be 
decided (Q 69:19-26). This predilection to- 
gether with a pronounced preference for 
non-figurative expression, especially in the 
religious sphere, meant that in Islam in- 
scriptions were not only a means of com- 
munication and of visual propaganda but 


also an art form. 


The portrayal of the Qur’an in inscriptions 
Though cited directly or alluded to innu- 
merable times, the Quran is not specific- 
ally mentioned in inscriptions as a distinct 
entity until at least a century after Muham- 
mad’s time. On a second/eighth century 
graffito from northern Arabia there ap- 
pears the expression, “he believes... in 
every messenger he has dispatched and 
book he has sent down” (Muaikel, Jawf no. 
12). In the inscription of 135/752 commis- 
sioned by the caliph al-Saffah (d. 136/754) 
for the refurbished mosque of Medina, be- 
lievers are called upon to act in accordance 
with “the book of God” (Combe et al., 
Répertoire chronologique, no. 38). A more ex- 
plicit statement is given on a tombstone 
from Egypt dated 195/810: “['The de- 
ceased] testifies that the book is truth, 
which God sent down with his knowledge. 
Falsehood does not come to it from before 
it nor from behind it, a revelation from 
[one who is] wise, praiseworthy. He be- 
lieves in what is in it, the sure and the 
doubtful (see DIFFICULT PASSAGES), the 
abrogating and the abrogated (see ABRO- 
GATION), from its beginning to its end” 
(Combe et al., Répertotre chronologique, no. 
89). The second sentence is Q 41:42, one of 
the comparatively few verses in which the 
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Quran offers an insight into its own char- 
acter and status. On another epitaph from 
a slightly later period, this time from 
Mosul, the owner bears witness that “the 
Quran is the speech of God, sent down, 
uncreated” (Combe et al., Répertoire chrono- 
logique, no. 117). The last word alludes to 
the virulent early medieval debate over the 
nature of the Quran, whether it was to be 
considered co-eternal with God and thus 
uncreated, or created by him at a fixed 
point in time (see GREATEDNESS OF THE 
QUR'AN; INQUISITION). The former opinion 
won out and became part of the standard 
Muslim creed (see CREEDS). Evidently in- 
scriptions reflected this creed and present 
us with the generally accepted view of the 


nature of the Quran. 


The citation of the Qur'an in inscriptions 
Given that Muslims considered the Qur’an 
to be the “book of God” (kitab Allah), 
God’s final and definitive revelation to 
humankind (see REVELATION AND INSPI- 
RATION), it was natural that they should 
have turned for inspiration to this scripture 
when they came to write inscriptions. 
Quranic phrases or passages added gravity 
and prestige to the medium onto which 
they were inscribed and underlined the 
piety and probity of the owner of the in- 
scriptions in which they appeared. The 
Quran’s words imparted new meaning 
and significance both to the text incorpo- 
rating its verses and to the building or ob- 
ject bearing its imprint. Quranic inscrip- 
tions on buildings are sometimes situated 
too high to be read or in places poorly lit. 
In such instances a qur’anic text’s purpose 
might often be chiefly symbolic, bearing 
witness to the sacred nature of the building 
itself (see HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE). 
The literal message of the text, however, 
was usually important, too. Some scholars 
have argued that many inscriptions were 


too ornate to be legible (see Ettinghausen, 
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Communication), but a fair proportion of 
people knew the Quran by heart, as its 
memorization was often the principal 
mode of primary education. They thus 
needed only to decipher a word or two in 
order to identify the verse being quoted, 
especially as the repertoire of verses (q.v.) 
used was very limited. Moreover, the fre- 
quency with which inscriptions conclude 
with a blessing (q.v.) for “the one who reads 
[this text]” and then “says amen” (e.g. Im- 
bert, Jordanie, nos. 1, 5, 11, 22-3, 72, 82, 106, 
151, 156; Moraekhi, Medina, B11, L4a, L17, 
R8; Baramki, al-Badiya al-stiriyya, nos. 22, 
33, 56, 65, 71, 77) conveys the impression 
that they were usually meant to be under- 
stood. Often it would seem that they were 
recited out loud as is suggested by such ex- 
pressions as “Oh God, forgive... the one 
who reads [this text aloud] and the one 
who hears, then says amen” (Nevo, Negeu, 
EL200C, GM389). Lastly, one should bear 
in mind that the lettering was generally 
highlighted by some bright substance so 
that, as Aba l1-Raddad tell us in the ac- 
count cited below, the text “could be read 
from a distance.” 

The authors of a thorough study of 
qur anic texts inscribed on buildings con- 
clude that “the verses chosen to decorate 
Islamic monuments show the greatest pos- 
sible variety and invention both in the se- 
lection of the verses and where they were 
placed in relation to the architecture of the 
building” (Dodd and Khairallah, Jmage, 1, 
61-3). The reason for this lack of conform- 
ity 1s that the choice of verses did not de- 
pend upon any one factor but rather might 
be determined by the type of material or 
object involved, the space available, the 
nature of the occasion, the personal inten- 
tions and tastes of the author/commis- 
sioner, the prevailing fashion or dominant 
tradition, religious and political consider- 
ations, the effect intended and so on (for 


magical protection see the section on “seals 
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and amulets” below; see also AMULETS; 
MAGIC, PROHIBITION OF). But whatever the 
occasion, the choice was usually deliberate, 
as is illustrated by the following account: 


When I [Aba |-Raddad, supervisor of the 
nilometer in Egypt] wanted to engrave 
texts on the nilometer, I consulted Yazid b. 
‘Abdallah, Sulayman b. Wahb and al- 
Hasan the eunuch as to what was most ap- 
propriate. I informed them that the most 
fitting, in my opinion, would be to inscribe 
verses of the Qur'an and the name of the 
Commander of the Faithful (see caLiPH), 
al-Mutawakkil [r. 232-247/847-861], to- 
gether with that of the governor al- 
Muntasir since he would be responsible for 
the work. The three disputed about that 
and Sulayman b. Wahb, on his own initia- 
tive and without our knowing, sought out 
the opinion of the Commander of the 
Faithful. The latter then wrote that verses 
in conformity with the matter of the 
nilometer should be inscribed as well as his 
name. I therefore extracted from the 
Qur’an the verses that best suited this sub- 
ject and had them engraved wherever pos- 
sible on the marble on the outside of the 
structure. The letters, the thickness of a 
finger, were firmly embedded in the body 
of the marble and tinted with lapis-lazuli 
and so could be read from a distance (Ibn 
Khallikan, Wa/faydt, iti, 112-3). 


Verses might be selected for their applica- 
bility to the function of the building or ob- 
ject. A good example is provided by the 
four pieces picked by Abi 1-Raddad for the 
nilometer, all of which maintain that water 
(q.v.) is a boon of divine origin: “We sent 
down blessed water from the sky with 
which we bring forth gardens and the har- 
vest grain” (Q 50:9); “you sometimes see 
the earth (q.v.) barren, but no sooner do we 
send down rain upon it than it begins to 


stir and swell, putting forth every kind of 
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radiant bloom” (Q 22:5); “do you not see 
how God sends down water from the sky 
and covers the earth with vegetation” 

(Q 22:63; see AGRIGULTURE AND VEGE- 
TATION); “it is he who sends down rain for 
them when they have lost all hope (q.v.), 
and spreads abroad his blessings” (Q 42:28). 
Regarded as particularly pertinent to 
mosques (q.v.) was Q 9:18: “none should 
visit the mosques of God except those who 
believe in God and the last day, attend to 
their prayers and pay the alms-tax and 
fear none but God. These shall be rightly 
guided” (see ALMSGIVING; PRAYER). For 
prayer niches Q 17:78 was a popular choice: 
“Recite your prayers at sunset until night- 
fall, and the recitation at dawn, indeed the 
recitation at dawn has its witnesses” (see 
DAY, TIMES OF; RECITATION OF THE 
QUR’AN; WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING). 
And on tombstones humankind’s common 
fate was deemed a suitable topic as 
touched upon in Q 2:156: “We belong to 
God and unto God we shall return”; 

Q 21:35: “Every soul will taste death”; and 
the like (see DEATH AND THE DEAD). 

Apart from such considerations, the par- 
ticular aims of the author/commissioner 
might direct the choice of verses. Quite 
common was the desire to make some sort 
of declaration of faith (q.v.) and affirma- 
tion of allegiance to the one true God. 
This might be a personal statement, as in 
graffiti and epitaphs, or a public proclama- 
tion, as in official texts on monuments, 
milestones, coins, seals, etc. The texts most 
often used to this end were Q 2:255 (known 
as the Throne Verse), of which it was often 
considered sufficient to cite just the first 
few words: “God, there is no God but he, 
the living, the everlasting,” and Q 3:18: 
“God is witness that there is no god but he, 
as also are the angels (see ANGEL) and men 
of knowledge; he acts with justice, there is 
no god but he, the mighty, the wise” (see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES; KNOWLEDGE 
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AND LEARNING). Almost as popular and of 
similar content, stressing God’s unity and 
majesty, was Q 112: “Say: God is one, the 
eternal God. He does not beget, nor was 
he begotten. None is equal to him.” With 
their emphasis on God’s oneness, such 
verses betray a certain polemical thrust (see 
POLEMIC AND POLEMIGAL LANGUAGE), an 
assertion of Islam’s validity as against 
those who practice a corrupt form of 
monotheism, associating others with God, 
the chiefly intended object of such words 
being the Christians (see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY; DEBATE AND DISPUTATION). 
This is much more blatant in another very 
frequently quoted verse, Q 9:33: “It is he 
who has sent his messenger (q.v.) with guid- 
ance and the religion of truth (q.v.) to 
make it prevail over all religion (q.v.), even 
if the associators are averse.” 

The personal whims and preferences of 
the author/commissioner could also play 
an important part in determining which 
verses might be favored. In most cases this 
cannot be detected. Very occasionally, 
however, it will come to light, as when a 
qur ’anic phrase is adopted as a play on the 
patron’s name. Thus the coins of al- 
Hakam b. Abr |-‘As, governor of Fars and 
Khuzistan in 56-58/676-78, mostly bear 
the legend, “God is the lord of judgment 
(hukm),” echoing numerous qur’anic verses. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abdallah, governor of Sis- 
tan in 66/685-86, liked to have the slogan, 
“in the name of God the all-mighty (al- 
‘aziz),” a popular qur’anic epithet for God, 
stamped on the coins of his province. Such 
puns on names were very popular, like offi- 
cials with the name Mahmid opting for 
Q 17:79, “Your lord may exalt you to an 
honorable station (maqam mahmid),” and so 
on. They could often be worked in very 
subtly as in the text commemorating an 
addition to the congregational mosque at 
Isfahan in 480/1087, which cites Q 23:1-6, 
the concluding words of which (“what 
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their right hands possess,” ma malakat 
aymanuhum) allude to the name of the 
reigning Sultan (Malik Shah) and his offi- 
cial title (“right hand of the caliph,” yamin 
al-khalifa). 

Individual discretion and creation are 
present to some degree in inscriptions but 
inevitably — as with dress, architecture 
and the like (see ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
AND THE QURAN) — the influence of fash- 
ion would also make itself felt. What was 
in vogue in one generation might be re- 
garded as outmoded by the next. On early 
Egyptian tombstones, for example, Q 22:7 
was very popular: “The hour is coming, of 
that there is no doubt, and God will raise 
those who are in the graves,” a verse which 
subsequently lost ground to Q 55:26-7: “All 
who live on earth are doomed to die, but 
the face of your lord will abide forever in 
all its majesty and glory (q.v.).” Trends 
were presumably often set by political 
elites. Certainly this seems to be borne out 
by the frequency with which the earliest 
dated occurrence of a phrase in graffiti fol- 
lows, by a couple of decades, its earliest 
dated occurrence in an imperial inscrip- 
tion. And it is more frivolously confirmed 
by the following anecdote: “When people 
met in the time of al-Walid [founder of 
many mosques and palaces] they would 
talk about nothing but building and con- 
struction; next (the debauched) Sulayman 
came to power... and they would ask one 
another about copulation and slave girls; 
and then when [the pious] ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz held office, people would meet and 
discuss their night prayers, their memoriza- 
tion and recitation of the Qur'an and their 
fasting (q.v.)” (Tabari, Tarkh, ii, 1272-3). 

Religious and political conditions might 
also have a part to play (see POLITICS AND 
THE QUR'AN). The devolution of the ca- 
liphate into discrete polities in the third- 
fourth/ninth-tenth centuries, many of 
them headed by Shit dynasties (see sHT‘IsM 
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AND THE QUR’AN), meant that sectarian 
concerns assumed a greater role in the 
choice of qur’anic verses (for Fatimid 
Egypt see Bierman, Writing signs). In Syria 
during the Crusades, “holy war” was 
championed in stone as well as in deed 
(Tabbaa, Monuments; Hillenbrand, Jihad; 
see JIHAD). The use of Q 43:88-9 (“And his 
[i.e. the Prophet’s] saying: ‘Oh my lord, 
these are a people who do not believe’”) in 
a graffito has been interpreted as a criti- 
cism of the notoriously dissolute ruler al- 
Walid I, who had stayed in a palace in the 
immediate vicinity before his assassination 
in 126/744 (Imbert, Coran). And the blan- 
ket use of qur’anic texts on monuments, 
coins, papyrus protocols, milestones, etc., 
by ‘Abd al-Malik from 72/691 onward was 
chiefly a response to the divisive effects of 
the second Arab civil war (65-72/684-91). 
In this he was not totally innovative, for 
certain of the participants in the civil war 
had already been testing this idea. One 
claimant to the caliphate, the Khariji (see 
KHARAJIS) leader Qatart b. al-Fuja’a, 
minted coins bearing the rallying cry 
“Judgment belongs to God alone” (cf. 

Q 6:57; 12:40, 67; 28:88; 40:12; 42:10). And 
coins bearing the legend “Muhammad is 
the messenger of God,” part of Q 48:29, 
were issued by a governor of Fars loyal to 
another contender, ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr, 
of whom it was said that “he had come out 
of zeal for the house of God, and he was 
full of threats against the westerners (i.e. 
“Abd al-Malik’s supporters), alleging that 
they were transgressors of the law” (see 
Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 550-4). 


The manipulation of the Qur’an in inscriptions 
An inscription may simply cite one or 
more quranic verses, whole or in part, 
without interfering with the wording or 
order in any way and with very little addi- 
tional information save the name of the 


author/commissioner and a date. Onto a 
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rock face near Mecca, for example, is 
etched Q 65:3: “God 1s all-sufficient for 
whoever puts his trust in him. He will 
surely bring about what he decrees. He has 
set a measure for all things. Umayya b. 
‘Abd al-Malik wrote this in the year 
98/716” (Rashid, Makka, ‘Asila 2). Anda 
tombstone from the region south of Mecca 
simply quotes the Throne Verse (Q 2:255) 
followed by the name of the deceased 
(Zaylat, Hamdana, no. 1). Sometimes the 
quranic text is presented alone, unencum- 
bered by any other data. Thus a first- 
second/seventh-eighth century basalt 
tombstone from southern Syria tells us 
nothing of the persons interred below ex- 
cept perhaps that they had stood by, or had 
done so in the eyes of their companions, 
the words of Q 37:61: “For the like of this 
[i.e. the joys of paradise] let all men strive” 
(Ory, Hawran, no. 1). 

Very often a subtle amendment to the 
text is introduced for the sake of clarity. 
On ‘Abd al-Malik’s coinage of 77/696 and 
on most inscriptions thereafter, Q 9:33 (“It 
is he who sent his messenger with guid- 
ance...”) is slightly filled out (from Q 48:29) 
to read: “Muhammad is the messenger of 
God whom he sent with guidance....” Al- 
teration may also be made to personalize 
the quotation, in particular changing the 
subject of a verb from “they” to “I.” Most 
of the discrepancies between the inscribed 
quranic text and the official qur’anic text, 
however, suggest that the inscriber, espe- 
cially in the case of graffiti, would be work- 
ing from memory. Subtle variants would, 
therefore, be likely to creep in. A graffito 
from the environs of Mecca slightly adjusts 
Q 38:26 from “Oh David, we have made 
you a deputy on the earth, so rule (fah- 
kum)...!” to the more straightforward 
“Oh David, we have made you a deputy 
on earth in order that you may rule (li 
tahkuma)...” (Fahmi, Makka, no. 2). An- 
other graffito from the same area (Rashid, 
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Makka, no. 2) attempts to render Q 2:21: 
“Men, serve your lord (u‘budit rabbakum), 
who has created you and those who have 
gone before you, so that you may guard 
yourselves against evil (la‘allakum tattaqun)”’; 
the graffito, however, introduces variants 
from Q 4:1 (ultagii rabbakum) and Q 2:189, 
3:130, 200 and 5:100 (la‘allakum tuflihin). 
More commonly still, especially in the 
case of graffiti, an inscription will be an 
eclectic blend of phrases taken from differ- 
ent verses of the Quran. The words may 
still be faithfully conveyed. Thus an Egyp- 
tian marriage contract inscribed on silk be- 
gins with snippets from Q 11:88 (“my suc- 
cess lies only with God and in him I trust”) 
and Q 9:129 (“And he is lord of the mighty 
throne”), unchanged except for the inser- 
tion of an “and” (Ragib, Contrat, 32; see 
GONTRAGTS AND ALLIANCES; MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE; TRUST AND PATIENCE). Very 
often the phrases will be slightly modified 
and/or supplemented as required or de- 
sired. For example, the text “My lord, lord 
of the heavens and earth and what is be- 
tween them, there is no God but he, and 
so I adopt him as a protector” (Rashid, 
Medina, no. 21) is assembled from Q 26:24. 
(or Q 37:5; 38:66; 44:7, 38) and Q 73:9, with 
a small amendment to personalize the quo- 
tation (“I adopt him” rather than “you 
adopt him!”). The text “My lord is God 
and my religion is Islam, in him I trust and 
unto him I turn, and all shall return to 
him” (‘Ushsh, Jabal Usays, no. 87, dated 
119/737) borrows from Q 40:28, 11:88 (cf. 
Q 42:10) and 5:18 (wa-tlayhi l-masiy, cf. 
Q 40:3 and 64:3), and inserts the phrase 
“my religion is Islam” which, though not 
strictly qur’anic, plays on Q 5:3 (“I have ap- 
proved for you as a religion Islam”) and 
Q 3:19 (“religion with God is Islam”). ‘The 
text “I believe that there is no god except 
him in whom the Children of Israel (q.v.) 
believed, [believing as] a Muslim hanif, nor 


am I among the associators” (Donner, 
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Hanakiyya, W1) quotes verbatim part of 

Q 10:90, then adapts a statement about 
Abraham (Q 3:67) to suit the inscriber. 
Finally, the text “Provide for him from your 
bounty, and enter him into your mercy 
(q.v.), and perfect upon him your favor, and 
make him one of the prosperous” (Nevo, 
Negev, SC301) takes from Q 24:38 (para- 
phrased), 7:151, 48:2 (or 5:3), and adds the 
Quran-like closing request to be made 
“one of the prosperous.” 


The media on which qur’anic texts appear 
Muslims have carved inscriptions onto 
most of the kinds of objects that they have 
produced, at all times since the death of 
their Prophet and in all the lands that they 
have inhabited (so not just the Muslim 
world, but also China, America, etc.), and 
a substantial proportion of these inscrip- 
tions incorporate qur’anic verses, whole or 
in part, reported verbatim or paraphrased. 
Our task here is limited to noting some of 
the most common media onto which 


Qur’an-bearing texts have been inscribed. 


Buildings 
Public edifices and grand residences would 
almost always be adorned with some sort 
of inscription. By far the most numerous 
are those recording the foundation or reno- 
vation of a structure. They might say no 
more than what was done, when and at 
whose command. The patron would, how- 
ever, very likely take the opportunity, by 
including appropriate qur’anic verses, to 
indulge in a little self-glorification by add- 
ing titles and eulogies and underlining the 
majesty and significance of his work. How 
much care sometimes went into this latter 
aspect can be observed from the example 
of the tomb and college of Sultan Hasan 
(757-64/1356-62) in Cairo. At the great en- 
trance, which opens onto the sunlit streets 
and leads inside to where enlightenment 


may be found, the famous Light Verse 
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(Q 24:35) is encountered, which begins: 
“God is the light (q.v.) of the heavens and 
the earth; the likeness of his light is as a 
niche wherein is a lamp (q.v.), the lamp in a 
glass, the glass as it were a glittering star.” 
The prayer niche, indicating the direction 
of Mecca (q.v.), is adorned with the highly 
relevant verse: “We have seen you turn 
your face towards heaven [for guidance, O 
Muhammad]. Now we will make you turn 
in a direction that will please you. Turn to- 
wards the holy mosque; wherever you are, 
face towards it. Those to whom the scrip- 
ture was given know this to be the truth 
from their lord” (Q 2:144). On the eastern 
walls, which are sacred by virtue of their 
alignment towards Mecca and paradise 
(q.v.), letters larger and more elaborate 
than elsewhere speak of victory (q.v.) and 
eternal reward (see REWARD AND PUN- 
ISHMENT): “We have given you a glorious 
victory so that God may forgive your past 
and future sins and perfect his goodness 
upon you... He has caused you to do as 
you have done that he may bring the be- 
lievers, both men and women, into gardens 
watered by running streams, there to abide 
forever...” (Q 48:1-6). And in the adjoining 
tomb of the Sultan there is quoted the 
Throne Verse, a basic statement of the 
Islamic faith to which any Muslim could 
assent. 

Less common than foundation inscrip- 
tions, though socially more important, are 
endowment (see INHERITANCE) texts and 
decrees. The latter record the assignment 
of buildings to a religious body, whether to 
be owned by it or to be used for its support 
(see MAINTENANACE AND UPKEEP}; PROP- 
ERTY). The format of the inscription might 
be much the same as for a foundation 
(identification of the building, date, name 
and titles of the benefactor), but the choice 
of qur’anic verses would generally be dif- 
ferent, the most popular being the very apt 


Q 2:181: “Whoever alters a will after hear- 
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ing it shall be accountable for his crime 
(see SIN AND GRIME). God hears all and 
knows all” (see BREAKING TRUSTS AND 
contracts). The text of a decree will, of 
course, chiefly be taken up with details of 
the issuing authority’s resolutions, as also 
with the name and titles of that authority 
and the date of issue. The Qur'an may 
well intrude, however, in the customary 
warning to potential violators of the de- 
cree, particularly Q 26:227 (“Wrong-doers 
will come to know by what a great reverse 
they will be overturned”), and in the con- 
cluding phrase, most often taken from 

Q 3:173: “God is sufficient for us and most 


excellent as a protector.” 


‘Tombstones and rocks 
Inscriptions on tombstones (epitaphs) and 
on rocks (graffiti), though they are visible to 
passers-by, are, unlike texts on monuments 
and the objects of state, not so much con- 
cerned with addressing the public as mak- 
ing a personal statement. They begin by 
invoking God, starting with a simple excla- 
mation (Al/ahumma) or calling upon his 
name (b7-smi llah, see BASMALA). Then 
some sort of petition will usually be made, 
most often for forgiveness, mercy, blessing 
or approval, concepts that form an impor- 
tant part of the qur’anic worldview. It may 
also be asked that favor be conferred on 
other parties, such as relatives, the Muslim 
community, prophets (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD) and angels, and often, in 
conclusion, the reader of the inscription 
and/or somebody else says “amen, amen, 
lord of the worlds” or just “amen” (e.g. 
Abbott, Kasr Kharana, dated 92/710; 
Cantineau, Palmyre, no. 39, 110/728; Cou- 
royer, Beit Gibrin, first/seventh-eighth cen- 
tury). For this purpose the phrase, “invoke 
a blessing upon” (salli ‘ala, lit. “pray for’), 
will frequently be used, especially for the 
prophet Muhammad, as in Q 33:56 (e.g. 
Kessler, Inscription; Miles, Ta if, 241), but 
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also for others (e.g. Ory, ‘Ayn al-Garr, 
no. 1: “May God bless all the Muslims”). 

Supplicants will also put forward many 
more elaborate entreaties. They wish to be 
admitted into paradise (q.v.), the terms 
here being janna, jannat al-na ‘im (literally, 
gardens of bliss; see GARDEN) and madkhal 
(esp. Q 4:31; cf. Grohmann, Arabic inscrip- 
tions, Zx11: adkhilha madkhalan kariman), at- 
tested 137, ten and three times respectively 
in the Qur’an. And they desire to be 
united with their Prophet (e.g. Hawary- 
Rached, Steles, nos. 3-4, 13; Imbert, Qastal 
al-Balqa’, nos. 2, 7-8, 14, 16), an idea not 
found in the Qur'an, though the expression 
alhighu bi-nabiyyihi is reminiscent of Q 26:83 
(alhagni bi-l-salthin, “unite me to the right- 
eous”’). They seek to be preserved from 
the torment of the day of reckoning, to 
be spared God’s punishment, to be saved 
from hell (q.v.) and to receive succor on the 
day of resurrection, all concepts crucial to 
the quranic theory of divine retribution 
(see RESURRECTION; RETALIATION; RE- 
WARD AND PUNISHMENT). They, or the de- 
ceased at least, beg to be instructed in his 
proof (q.v.; e.g. Hawary-Rached, Steles, nos. 
3, 10, 13, etc.; Imbert, Qastal al-Balqa’, 
nos. 2, 6-8, 10), presumably a reference to 
Q 6:83 (“This is our proof which we be- 
stowed upon Abraham”) and Q 6:149 (“To 
God belongs the conclusive proof”). Fi- 
nally, we find inscriptions where suppli- 
cants advance the more positive requests of 
being rewarded for the best of their deeds 
(see GOOD DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS), having 
their devotions and good actions accepted, 
receiving God’s favor and guidance and 
being granted good health, virtue and 
prosperity, all again bristling with qur’anic 
thinking and terminology. 

The other major objective of inscribers 
of epitaphs and grafhti is to convey some 
of the essentials of their faith and to pro- 
nounce their adherence to it, to give a 


summary of the principles by which, as is 
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so often written of the deceased, “he has 
lived, by which he has died and by which 
he will be raised alive, if God wills.” Al- 
ways in first place is some declaration 
about God. Very commonly various epi- 
thets and predicate phrases will be assigned 
to him, almost all corresponding to por- 
tions of qur’anic verses: “the clement, the 
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generous,” “praiseworthy, glorious,” “the 
forgiving, the compassionate,” “ 
the wise,” “the lord of the worlds,” “the 


manifest truth,” “to him belongs sover- 


the mighty, 


eignty and praise,” “he gives life and brings 
death,” “in his hand is the sovereignty and 
he is able to do all things” (Q 67:1; e.g. ‘Abd 
al-‘Tawab, Nécropole, no. 1). Very frequently 
his unity will be affirmed, both by simple 
assertions that he is one and by recourse 
to pertinent qur’anic verses, especially 

Q 6:163 (“He has no associate”; used on 
Umayyad papyrus protocols), Q 72:3 (“He 
has taken no companion nor offspring”; 
e.g. Hawary-Rached, Sveles, no. 18) and 

Q 2:255 and 3:18 as cited above. Next in 
line is the prophet Muhammad (q.\.), 
whose importance to humankind is high- 
lighted with the aid of such qur’anic texts 
as the aforementioned Q 9:33 (first appear- 
ing on coinage from 77/696), @ 37:37 (“He 
brought the truth and confirmed those al- 
ready sent”), Q 36:70 (“to warn whoever 
lives and that the word may be fulfilled 
against the unbelievers”), and Q 33:45 (“a 
summoner to God by his permission and a 
light-giving lamp”; Hawary-Rached, Sveles, 
nos. 20, 28-9). 


Objects and furnishings 
This is a very broad category, comprising a 
vast range of artifacts and fittings fash- 
ioned out of many different materials: 
metal, glass, wood, clay, ivory, textiles, 
rock crystal and jade, to name but the 
most common. At the more basic end of 
the spectrum inscriptions might be rare 
or record no more than the place of 
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manufacture, the name of the craftsman 
responsible, and perhaps a very brief bless- 
ing or prayer for the future owner. Items at 
the luxury end of the scale, by contrast, 
could bear quite effusive texts, containing 
praise for the commissioner, moral max- 
ims, profane poems and qur’anic quota- 
tions. ‘The last-mentioned of these would 
most likely be featured on objects of a reli- 
gious nature (e.g, wooden Qur’an-stands, 
glass mosque lamps) or those found in a 
religious context (e.g. the cloth covering 
the Ka‘ba [q.v.] in Mecca, carved wooden 
panels in mosques), and especially on those 
being donated to mosques and shrines. 
There would seem to have been consider- 
able diversity in the choice of verses and 
only very occasionally was a particular text 
linked to a particular object (keys to the 
Ka’‘ba were usually inscribed with Q 3:96-7, 
which refers to Mecca and its sanctuary; 
mosque lamps often bore Q 24:35, the 
Light Verse; bronze water-cauldrons might 
bear Q 9:19, which alludes to giving drink 
to pilgrims; see PILGRIMAGE). 


Coins 
The quranic legends that appear on the 
earliest purely epigraphic coins, the gold 
dinars and silver dirhams struck by the 
Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik in the 
70s/6gos, served as a statement of the es- 
sence of the Islamic message and the dif- 
ference between Islam and the other 
monotheistic religions. The dinar of 77/ 
696-7 is a conflation of three verses to this 
effect: 1) “There is no god but God alone. 
He has no associate” on the obverse center 
(“associate” [shartk] occurs in Q 6:163; 
182111; 25:2); 2) “Muhammad is the mes- 
senger of God, who sent him with guid- 
ance and the religion of truth to make it 
prevail over all religion, even if the associa- 
tors are averse” (Q 48:29; 9:33) in the mar- 
gin; and 3) “God is one, the eternal God. 
He begot none, nor was he begotten” 
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(Q 112) in the margin. On dirhams is added 
the last phrase of Q 112: “None is equal to 
him.” 

These phrases remained unchanged on 
coins up to the end of the Umayyad cali- 
phate in 132/750, and they stayed in use 
under the ‘Abbasids (the main reverse in- 
scription was changed to the simpler 
“Muhammad is the messenger of God”). 
Yet while these basic phrases tended to 
predominate, certainly until the breakup of 
the caliphate, different qur’anic verses were 
used at different times as slogans. To men- 
tion but two examples here: ‘The leaders of 
the ‘Abbasid revolution, wishing to empha- 
size their links to the clan of the Prophet, 
adopted Q 42:23: “Say, for this I ask of you 
no recompense other than love of kin” 
(Bates, Islamic coins, 18). The Almoravids, 
seeking to stress their zeal for holy war, 
used Q 3:85: “He who chooses a religion 
other than Islam, it will not be accepted 
from him and in the world to come he will 
be one of the lost” (Bates, Islamic coins, 28). 
Sectarian aspects are underlined by the ad- 
dition of certain non-qur’anic phrases to 
the standard profession of faith. For exam- 
ple, on coins of the Fatimids in Egypt and 
the Sulayhids in Yemen (both Shi dynas- 
ties) is found “Alt is the friend of God” 
(Lowick, Dinars, 263); and on a coin of the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘1zz (341-65/953-75) is 
inscribed the longer, more emphatic ex- 
pression, “‘Ali b. Abr Talib (q.v.) is the 
nominee of the Prophet and the most ex- 
cellent representative and husband of the 
radiant chaste one” (Bates, Islamic coins, 31; 
see FAMILY OF THE PROPHET). 

A wide variety of qur’anic texts appears 
on coins from across the empire, used by 
different rulers in different circumstances 
and at various times. On the whole these 
demonstrate certain basic themes: aspects 
of government and God’s role in its execu- 
tion (see POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN), the 


victorious nature of Islam, its position in 
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respect of unbelievers, and so on. Some- 
times they will be brief snippets of generic 
pious import (see prETY), such as “our suffi- 
ciency is in God” on Mongol coins of Aba 
Said, “the kingdom belongs to God” on 
coins of Ibrahim of Ghazna (Lane Poole, 
Catalogue, 6.219, 2.556), “might is God’s” on 
a Fatimid coin of al-Mu‘izz (Bates, Lslamic 
coins, 31), and a host of others (see Co- 
drington, Musalman numismatics, 23-303 
Lane Poole, Catalogue, indices). At other 
times most or all of a verse will be used. 
On coins of the Nasrid Yasuf I in Spain 
and of the Mongol chief Hilagi, for in- 
stance, one finds Q 3:26: “Say: ‘Lord, sov- 
ereign of all sovereignty, you bestow sover- 
eignty on whom you will and take it away 
from whom you please; you exalt whom- 
ever you will and abase whomever you 
please. In your hand lies all that is good” 
(Lane Poole, Catalogue, 2.171, 6.8). The ex- 
pression, “Victory comes only from God, 
the mighty, the wise” (Q 3:126), was popu- 
lar and appears, for example, on the ob- 
verse of coins of the Mamliak ruler Nasir 
Muhammad, and on the reverse in a form 
adjusted to suit the sovereign: “There is no 
victory except with the Sultan al-Malik al- 
Nasir...” (Lane Poole, Catalogue, 4.4.99). 
Reference to the Qur'an being “the words 
of God (see WoRD OF GOD)” occurs on me- 
dieval North African gold coins from Fas 
(Lane-Poole, Catalogue, 5.211). And in a 
message against the unbelievers we find 
most of Q 48:29 cited on a Mongol coin of 
Ujjaiti: “Muhammad is the messenger of 
God. Those who are with him are hard on 
the unbelievers but merciful to one an- 
other. You see them adoring on their knees, 
seeking the grace of God and his good will. 
‘Their marks are on their faces, the traces 
of their prostration” (Lane Poole, Catalogue, 
6.129; see BOWING AND PROSTRATION). A 
notable exception to this practice of using 
qur’anic phrases is encountered on the 


coinage of the Ottoman sultans who, with 
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the exception of a few examples inscribed 
with the standard profession of faith, 
favored ostentatious formulae highlighting 
their greatness and the perpetuation of 
their reign (Lane-Poole, Catalogue, 8.xlii, 


427-8). 


Seals and amulets 


In private and public collections are found 
many thousands of Islamic seals and amu- 
lets from the early Islamic period up to the 
present day. These are made from a variety 
of stones or metals (see METALS AND MIN- 
ERALS). This section discusses, first, early 
Islamic seals inscribed with qur’anic verses 
or other pious phrases and, second, amu- 
lets that use qur’anic phrases or make allu- 
sion in other ways to God and the Qur'an. 
The terms amulet and talisman are often 
used interchangeably; in Arabic there is no 
single word, but a variety (hirz, tulasm, hyab, 
etc.). The preferred term in the present 
context is “amulet,” defined as an object 
“often worn on or close to the human 
body, and used for protective purposes” 
(Ruska and Carra de Vaux, Tilsam; see 
also Maddison and Savage-Smith, Science, 
133, where amulets are additionally defined 
as “made out of lasting materials... ap- 
parently made to function over a long 
period”). Seals and amulets have certain 
basic differences: The seal is engraved in 
reverse and made with the intention of 
stamping onto something, such as a docu- 
ment, to validate it, whereas the amulet is 
generally engraved in positive and made 
for a variety of purposes: to bring good 
luck, to protect from the evil eye, and so 
on. As will be discussed, however, they 
both draw upon the same body of pious 
expressions of Islamic belief for the tone 
and content of their inscriptions. 

The phenomenon of using pious phrases 
for sealing has its roots in the pre-Islamic 
tradition. There are close parallels with 


Sasanian seals which appeal to deities for 
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protection. As has been argued, not only 
was the presence of the religious text an 
expression of a person’s direct link with 
God, but it also provided a mark of au- 
thenticity for the object being sealed 
(Kalus and Gignoux, Les formules, 138). 
Where specific phrases from the Qur'an 
are used on early Islamic seals, these gener- 
ally consist of just a few words, sometimes 
supplemented by non-qur’anic phrases. 
Particularly popular is the phrase “God is 
sufficient for me” from Q g:129 and 39:38, 
which also appears on early Islamic coins 
and glass stamps (Walker, Arab-Sasanzan, 
102; Morton, Glass stamps, 156). Other pop- 
ular phrases include “as God wills” (some- 
times compounded with “there is no power 
except in God” from Q 18:39 and “I ask 
forgiveness of God”), “the kingdom be- 
longs to God” from Q 40:16 (also as “glory” 
and “glory belongs to God” from Q 4:139 
and elsewhere) and the standard profession 
of faith (Kalus, Ashmolean, 1.1.1.1; see 
WITNESS TO FAITH). Longer qur’anic 
phrases also feature, such as Q 9:127 (Kalus, 
Bibliotheque Nationale, 1.1.1.22) and Q 112 
(Kalus, Ashmolean, 1.1.1.4). A commonly re- 
curring theme is the inevitability of death: 
“Obey your Lord before that day arrives 
which none can defer against the will of 
God. For on that day there shall be no ref- 
uge for you, nor shall you be able to deny 
your sins” from Q 42:47 (Naqshabandi and 
Horri, /raq, no. 61). A seal in the British 
Museum (Porter, Catalogue, Marsden collec- 
tion 4) includes a mention of its owner 
having learned the sab‘ al-mathani, thought 
to refer to the whole of the Qur'an or to 
the seven verses of the first stra (see 
FATIHA). 

Chroniclers and historians (see HISTORY 
AND THE QUR'AN), in particular al-Mas‘tidi 
(d. 345/956), Ibn al-‘Arabt (d. 638/1240) 
and al-Qalqashandi (d. 821/1418), docu- 
ment the use by the caliphs of the phrases, 
qur’anic or otherwise, that they affixed on 
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their seals in place of a signature (collected 
in Gignoux and Kalus, Les formules). ‘The 
authors do not always agree, however, on 
which phrases were used by which caliphs. 
For example, al-Mas‘adi relates that the 
seal of Mu‘awiya b. Yazid (64/683-84) was 
engraved with “In God is the trust of 
Mu‘awiya” (Zanbih, 307), while according 
to al-Qalqashandr his seal bore “This 
world is a deception” (al-dunya ghuritr, Subh, 
vi, 354), an abbreviated form of Q 3:185 
and 57:20. The pious phrases used on these 
caliphal seals correspond to those inscribed 
on documents, such as “Praise be to God, 
lord of creation” from Q 1:2, used by the 
Fatimid caliphs, and “The sovereignty be- 
longs to God,” used by their viziers. These 
phrases, both on documents and seals, 
served the same function as a modern sig- 
nature, identifying and authenticating the 
author, and are known as an ‘lama or 
motto (Stern, Fatimid decrees, 127-8). 

The nature of these phrases, however, 
with their expressions of belief or trust in 
God, lends an added dimension which 
goes beyond the simple act of validation, 
especially in the case of seals which per- 
sonalize the inscription, emphasizing that 
the owner “believes in God” (Kalus, Biblio- 
theque Nationale, 17). Hence the seal, because 
of both the words it bears and the stone 
types from which it is made, which are 
themselves believed to have protective 
powers and other beneficent properties, 
overlaps in function with the amulet. This 
is most clearly illustrated by the following 
observation of the ninth-century Muslim 
scholar al-Jahiz (d. 255/868): “When a be- 
liever takes off his signet ring to affix his 
seal upon some piece of business and the 
seal has on it ‘God is sufficient for me’ or 
‘T trust in God,’ then he surely suspects 
that he has left the shelter of God, mighty 
is his name, until he returns the signet to its 
place” (al-Jahiz, Book of Misers, 42). 

Another instance of this amuletic aspect 
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of Islamic seals is offered in a sardonyx 
seal of the Himyarite period (ca. third- 
sixth century c.£.) in the British Museum 
(Walker, South Arabian gem). It was orig- 
inally engraved with the name Nadim in 
south Arabian script (see ARABIC SCRIPT) 
and an eagle grasping the tail of a serpent, 
then re-engraved probably in the eighth 
century with the qur’anic verse Q 3:19I: 
“Give us salvation from the punishment of 
the fire (q.v.),” the first word having been 
amended to “give me” in order to person- 
alize the phrase. The seal may also have 
been believed by its Arab owner to have 
amuletic properties on account of the 
south Arabian script engraved upon it, 
which was regarded as one of a series of 
Kabbalistic alphabets by Ibn Wahshiyya 
(fl. fourth/tenth cent, although concrete 
proof of his existence has yet to be found; 
Porter, Magical, 140). This seems to be cor- 
roborated by a seal inscribed in Arabic 
with the words “We have repented to God” 
set into a Carolingian cross brooch found 
in Ireland (Porter and Ager, Carolingian, 
212-3), where again it is presumably the 
script that is chiefly responsible for the 
amuletic value of the seal. 

The overlapping function of seal and 
amulet has its roots in the ancient Near 
Eastern tradition: “Early stamp seals prob- 
ably derived from amulets and it is likely 
that seals, whether stamps or cylinders, 
never lost their amuletic meaning and were 
always invested with magical powers in the 
eyes of their owners” (Finkel, Magic, 7). In 
the Islamic world amulets are most com- 
monly inscribed in positive, to be read 
straight off, though they can also be ren- 
dered in negative, like seals. In this case 
their power does not become active “until 
the inscription has been stamped onto a 
surface where it can be read in the correct 
sequence” (Maddison and Savage-Smith, 
Scvence, 133). On amulets there will also of- 
ten be imprinted a symbol or motif, such as 
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a zodiacal figure, drawn from a vast num- 
ber of possibilities. 

The use of a verse from the Qur’an on 
amulets is seen as a powerful tool in magic 
(Hameés, Le Coran, 129-60), for “it is a 
guide and a healing to those who believe” 
(Q 41:44). Moreover, the Quran as a whole 
was believed to be a source of protection, 
and the number of extant miniature Qur- 
’ans indicates that they were frequently 
carried for this purpose (Canaan, Deci- 
pherment, 72; Kalus, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
71; Donaldson, Koran, 254-66). On amu- 
lets complete qur’anic verses may be in- 
scribed or just short extracts therefrom, 
such as appear on the early seals discussed 
above. By far the most popular verses for 
amulets are the Throne Verse (Q 2:255) and 
the short chapters at the end of the 
Quran, especially Q 112 (Canaan, Deci- 
pherment, 71-6). These two were often 
combined with other popular verses (Ka- 
lus, Bibliotheque Nationale, W1.1.1.8: Q 2:255 
and 13:13). One example blends Q 112, 
12:64 and 61:13 (“help from God and a 
speedy victory”), the last a common feature 
of talismanic shirts probably worn in battle 
(Porter, Catalogue, OA+1334; Maddison and 
Savage-Smith, Science, 118). The names of 
the seven sleepers of Ephesus (see MEN OF 
THE CAVE), whose story is told in Q 18:1-25, 
also appear on amulets (Reinaud, Monu- 
mens, 11, nO. 25) as do “the most beautiful 
names of God” (drawn from or inspired by 
the Qur'an), sometimes inscribed in their 
entirety (gQ) in tiny script (Kalus, Biblio- 
theque Nationale, 11.1.4) or with just one or 
two added to qur’anic quotations. The 
most frequently recurring “names” on 
amulets are “pardoner” and “preserver,” 
the latter said by Redhouse (Names, no. 85) 
to be “often employed as a written pre- 
servative, spell or charm, on houses etc. 
against danger of every kind.” 

Such is the prevalence and multi-purpose 


nature of verses such as Q 2:255, the 
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Throne Verse, that only a very general 
impression of their function and signifi- 
cance on amulets now long separated from 
their owner can be garnered. Some verses, 
however, are more specific. For example, 
there are six, all containing words from the 
root “to cure,” traditionally believed to be 
very efficacious against illness (Canaan, 
Decipherment, 75). Two of these 

verses — Q 10:57: “and a healing for the 
diseases of your hearts” and Q 16:69: 
“from its [the bee’s] belly comes forth a 
fluid of many hues, a medicinal drink for 
mankind” — are engraved in reverse on 
an amulet in the British Museum (Porter, 
Magical, 144). Alongside the verses on this 
particular amulet are magical squares, 
known as wafq or budih. This is a3 x 3 
square consisting of letters or their number 
equivalents, which is so named because in 
each corner are the letters which make up 
the artificial word budih (Macdonald, 
Budih; Maddison and Savage-Smith, Scz- 
ence, 106-7, and its bibliography for magical 
squares) and which was deemed to have a 
favorable influence on childbirth, stomach 
complaints, the expediting of letters and 
so on. Sometimes included are the “myste- 
rious letters of the Quran” (Schuster, 
Magische Quadrate, 20 fig. 2; see LETTERS 
AND MYSTERIOUS LETTERS), which appear 
singly or in groups at the beginning of 
twenty-nine stiras of the Qur'an and which 
are widely used on amulets. ‘The wide- 
spread use of these letters on amulets re- 
sults from the belief that “they represent 
the heavenly language used by the Al- 
mighty from whom they derive their natu- 
ral power... or that they are the names of 
the Almighty himself” (Canaan, Decipher- 
ment, 94). 

Strong qur’anic associations are also pres- 
ent in a group of esoteric symbols with an 
essentially protective function which as 
with the magic squares, frequently appear 


on amulets, bowls, mirrors, manuscripts 
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and other media and are known as “the 
seven magical signs.” They include the 
five- or six-pointed star called “Solomon’s 
seal” (see SOLOMON), though sometimes the 
whole group of symbols are referred to as 
Solomon’s seal. Al-Biini (d. 622/1225), one 
of the most important Muslim writers on 
occult sciences, argued that the signs stood 
for the seven letters omitted from the first 
stra of the Quran and that “every letter 
contains one of the names of God” (Bint, 
Shams, 93). It was also believed that the 
combination of signs stood for the greatest 
name of all (Anawati, Le nom supreme, 
26-7). Al-Biint’s text, which principally con- 
tains prescriptions for a wide variety of 
conditions and ailments, includes magical 
squares, the “seven magical signs,” “the 
most beautiful names of God,” as well as 
the exhortation to recite qur’anic verses, in 
particular the Throne Verse (see further 
Fodor, Notes, 269-71). 

The Quran hints at the existence of 
amulets made from perishable materials 
rather than stone: “If we sent down to you 
a writing inscribed on real parchment and 
the unbelievers touched it with their own 
hands, they would still say ‘this is nothing 
(Q 6:7). Stall, in Islam 
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but plain magic 
pieces of papyrus or paper inscribed with 
quranic verses, again particularly Q 2:255 
and 112:1-4, did serve as amulets (Bilabel 
and Grohmann, Texte, 416; Fodor, Notes, 
272). Early block-printed amulets on paper 
(ca. tenth-eleventh century c.£.) called 
tarsh, of which about fifty are known, have 
been found in Egypt (Kubiak and Scanlon, 
Fustat, 69; two are on parchment, see 
Schaeffer, Schneide tarsh, 408). After being 
stamped with qur’anic verses, names of 
God and other texts deemed powerful, 
they are rolled up inside amulet holders 
ready to be worn about the person. In the 
case of the Schneide farsh there are at least 
seven separate qur’anic passages as well as 


invocations to jinn (q.v.) and angels 
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(Schaeffer, Schneide tarsh, 416). The 
stamps, which do not appear to have sur- 
vived, are thought to have been made in 
the following way: the text was engraved 
onto a flattened, moist clay tablet and, af- 
ter this tablet dried, either molten tin was 
poured onto the tablet or a thin sheet of 
malleable tin was pounded into it so that 
the grooves of the letters appeared on the 
metal (Bulliet, Tarsh, 435). Modern paper 
amulets, too, have qur’anic verses as well as 
magic squares and other symbols (Fodor, 
Notes, 273). 

In conclusion one might draw attention 
to an interesting group of amulets bearing 
qur anic texts that are made of strips of 
lead about six to ten cm (two to four 
inches) long. Found in Andalusia and dat- 
ing to the early medieval period, they have 
inscriptions in angular script. One clear 
example has the whole of Q 112 (Ibrahim, 
Evidencia, 708-9). Some show evidence of 
having been rolled. The fashioning of lead 
amulets in strips which are in some cases 
used for exorcism, is an extension of an 
ancient Near Eastern tradition, examples 
being known from Mandaic, Hebrew and 
Greek contexts. 


Epigraphy without the Qur'an 
Though the Quran features in a fair pro- 
portion of Muslim inscriptions, it is by no 
means ubiquitous. Carving texts onto hard 
surfaces requires time and care, especially 
if it is to be clear, well-formed and even 
esthetically pleasing. In all cases, save sim- 
ple graffiti, the services of a professional 
engraver would generally be called upon, 
but this could prove expensive, and so 
there would be reason to minimize the 
length of the text. A long qur’anic citation 
in a well-executed inscription is, therefore, 
a sure indication of wealth or influence or 
fame. A study of cemeteries in a region of 
southern Syria provides some confirmation 


of this. Tombstones in the luxury material 
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of marble are invariably inscribed, in fine 
style, with one or more qur’anic verses. 
These would only rarely, however, grace 
tombstones in the cheap local stone of ba- 
salt, which would usually bear, in rough 
letters, just the basmala (“in the name of 
God”), the name of the deceased, and 
sometimes, though not always, a date (Ory, 
Hawran, 15-6). 

Even when the author/commissioner 
could afford an extensive text, he might 
feel a qur’anic quotation unnecessary. The 
Umayyad caliph al-Walid b. “Abd al-Malik 
constructed many wondrous monuments 
bedecked with Qur’an-laden inscriptions, 
but on his desert lodge in east Jordan, a 
place he frequented when heir apparent, 
he simply recorded that “he built these res- 
idences in the year 81” (Combe et al., 
Répertotre chronologique, no. 12). And the 
foundation inscriptions of roadside hostels, 
intended for housing and feeding travelers, 
were rarely deemed worthy of a qur’anic 
citation (none in Sauvaget, Caravanserails; 
Mayer, Satura, mentions one in Palestine 
that cites Q 25:11). Water installations 
(drinking fountains, cisterns, etc.), on the 
other hand, were very often furnished with 
a quranic text, probably because water 
(q.v.) was seen as a gift from God and de- 
scribed as such in the Qur'an on a number 
of occasions. 

Otherwise, a qur’anic verse might be con- 
sidered inappropriate to the context. The 
most blatant example is gold or silver 
drinking vessels (see GUPS AND VESSELS), 
the use of which was condemned by the 
prophet Muhammad and for which poetry 
was felt to be a more suitable adornment. 
Thus a gold bowl belonging to a hoard dis- 
covered at Nihawand and part of a wine 
service is embellished with some lines of 
the fourth/tenth-century Iraqi poet Ibn al- 
Tammar: “Wine is a sun in a garment of 
red Chinese silk. It flows, its source is the 
flask. Drink, then, in the pleasance of time, 
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since our day is a day of delight which has 
brought dew” (Ward, Metalwork, no. 38). In 
poetic graffiti dedicated to the themes of 
being away from home and a victim of 
fate, a qur’4nic quotation would have been 
an anomaly; or at least that is what we are 
led to believe by a tenth-century collector, 
whose texts include the following lines: 
“The calamities of time (q.v.) have driven 
me from place to place, and shot me with 
arrows that never miss. They have sepa- 
rated me from those that I love, ah woe to 
my love-smitten and infatuated heart. Alas 
for the happy time that has passed as if it 
were a dream” (Isfahant, Strangers, no. 8). 

It would also appear that the use of the 
Quran in inscriptions varied in popularity 
according to dynasty, region, era, and so 
on. The Mamliks of Egypt and a number 
of other dynasties were very fond of hon- 
orific titles and these were often so numer- 
ous as to crowd out qur’anic verses in the 
inscriptions of themselves and their agents. 
Iran saw itself not only as a Muslim coun- 
try, but as a land possessing its own na- 
tional culture. The Quran therefore had 
to jostle for position with indigenous po- 
etry, especially extracts from the Persian 
national epic, the Shahname. Thus Kashan 
in central Iran churned out ceramic tiles 
both with qur’anic legends and with such 
lines as “Last night the moon came to your 
house. Filled with envy I thought of chas- 
ing him away. Who is the moon to sit in the 
same place as you?” (Porter, Tiles, no. 34). 
In Ottoman times there seems to have 
been a move away from the Qur'an alto- 
gether, its verses disappearing from the 
coinage and building inscriptions and 
many epitaphs favoring poems composed 
specially for the occasion (though some- 
times with qur’anic allusions and snippets). 
The following is an unpublished example 
from the citadel of Masyaf in Syria: “This 
place derives its glory from its inhabitants, 


and the truth resides in total fidelity. A man 
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created this blessed place who is called 
Mustafa [i.e. the founder]. He hopes from 
the generous God pardon before the cho- 
sen Prophet, and for kindness out of God’s 
beneficence, for protection and a just vic- 
tory: and [he hopes too for] a good end of 
all things, by his grace, on the day of resur- 
rection. The palace of Kisra has vanished, 
and this gift of his [1.e. of the founder] 
must suffice (1268/1852).” Many conclude 
with a relevant phrase, which provides the 
date when the numerical values of its let- 
ters are added up (a chronogram). Thus on 
one of the walls of Qayrawan there is in- 
scribed a poem which begins with “This 
rampart announces to us the days of feli- 
city,” and ends with “Its date is ‘thanks to 
the seigneur felicity has come’ [i.e. 1123/ 
1712]” (Roy and Poinssot, Aazrouan, no. 44). 
Moreover, in addition to poetry, the 
Quran had to compete with an amor- 
phous body of oral material. Most impor- 
tant were prayers of supplication (du @, pl. 
ad ‘tyya). For example, a graffito dated 
64/683 found near Karbala in Iraq opens 
with one of the prayers said at the Festival 
of the Id (compare Sanduq, Hafnat, with 
Nawawt, Adhkar, 156; see FESTIVALS AND 
COMMEMORATIVE DAys). Numerous epi- 
taphs repeat the prayer to be spared the 
punishment in the grave (compare 
Hawary-Rached, Séeles, no. 4, with Bu- 
khart, Sahih, iv, 199). The graffito of an 
Umayyad official contains the prayer to be 
reunited with someone in the hereafter 
(compare Musil, Arabia Petraea, no. 1, 
with Tabart, Ta vrikh, ii, 353, uttered by 
Husayn b. ‘Ali before his death in 61/680). 
Otherwise there are found pious sayings, 
such as “Any friend who is not [a friend] in 
God, then his friendship is aberrant, life- 
less, empty, and his attachment ephemeral” 
(Sharon, Rehovoth, no. 1), and “in God is a 
consolation for every disaster and a com- 
pensation for every loss” (Hawary-Rached, 
Steles, no. 29). An additional category is 
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wise maxims, such as that engraved on a 
bowl of the Ghaznawids beginning with 
“Keep your tongue by saying little, verily 
calamity is linked with discourse.” And 
also popular sayings of Muhammad, such 
as “The Prophet, may God bless him and 
give him peace, said that whoever builds a 
mosque, though it be only like the hollow 
of a sand grouse, God will build for him a 
house in paradise” (Da-sheng and Kalus, 
Chine, no. 10, on a mosque in Quan-Zhou). 
Finally, one should note that, though the 
vast majority of Muslim inscriptions draw 
from a common pool of source texts and 
from a shared stock of expressions and 
phrases, one encounters texts that break 
out of this mould. In such cases the 
author/commissioner decides to drop the 
public facade so as to speak in a more per- 
sonal vein, using his own words. A good 
example is the following: “This is the grave 
of the slave girl of Miisa b. Ya‘qib b. al- 
Ma’min, surnamed Umm Muhammad. 
She died leaving behind twenty children 
and grandchildren. All of them and she 
herself were afraid of her death in a dis- 
tant foreign land, anxious about it. And in- 
deed she died while on her way to Jerusa- 
lem, in this place, and none of them was 
present with her except some stranger” 
(Elad, Epitaph; cf. Sharon, Corpus inscriptio- 
num, ‘Aqabah 4). See also ARCHAEOLOGY 


AND THE QURAN. 


Robert Hoyland with 
contributions from Venetia Porter 


(Coins; Seals and amulets) 
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Error 


Departure from truth or accuracy. The 
qur’anic terms for error derive from the 
Arabic verb for “to err, go astray (q.v.), de- 
viate from the right course” (dalla) and are 
attested at least sixty times in the Qur'an. 
In qur’anic usage the semantic field of dalla 
ranges from accidental mistakes to con- 
scious transgressions in the realms of right- 
ful belief and conduct (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF; SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). It is not 
clear, however, whether the concepts of de- 
viance and mistake conveyed by this term 
are always regarded as something culpable 
or whether they could be considered, at 
times, excusable. The majority of instances 
in which dalla, dalal and dalala occur con- 
cern the relation between believers/un- 
believers and God; in only a few cases are 
these words employed with regard to hu- 
man relations (see SOCIAL INTERACTIONS; 
SOCIAL RELATIONS). Occasionally, the 
Quran uses words derived from the verb 
“to be misguided or led astray, seduced” 
(ghawa) to express notions of error. 

The connection between unbelief (ku/r) 
and error (dalal) is clear from Q 4:136 
where it is stated that one who disbelieves 
in God, his angels (see ANGEL), his books 
(see BOOK), and his messengers (see 
MESSENGER; PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD) as well as in the last day (see LAsT 
JUDGMENT) has wandered “far astray [i.e. is 
in serious error, dalal ba‘d].” In Q 3:164, er- 
ror denotes the state of pagan unbelievers 
before God “sent to [the believers] a mes- 
senger from among themselves...,” while, 
in Q 4:44, error is a condition that those 
who have been given “a portion of the 


book” deliberately “purchase.” Use of 
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transactive verbs such as “to buy” (¢shtara) 
or “to exchange” (tabaddala) in connection 
with ideas of error or erring occurs else- 
where in the Qur'an. Mention is made in 
Q 2:16 and Q 2:175 of those “who buy or 
trade error for guidance” (ashtarawii |-dalala 
bi-l-huda) and in Q 2:108 of those “who ex- 
change disbelief for belief” (man_yatabaddali 
L-kufra bi-l-iman). Understanding shirk (i.e. 
associating partners with God; see POLY- 
THEISM AND ATHEISM) as a form of dalal is 
evident in Q 4:116, 13:14, 36:23-4 and 46:5. 
The prophet Abraham (q.v.) uses terms 
for error to describe his father’s and fore- 
fathers’ practice of worshipping images 
(tamathil, Q 21:54 and 26:86; see IDOLS AND 
IMAGES). On the other hand, in Q 54:24, 
the tribe of Thamid (q.v.) — after reject- 
ing God’s messengers — declares that “we 
would indeed be in error (dalal)...” in fol- 
lowing “a mortal, one of us.” Attribution 
of one’s mistakes to error occurs at Q 26:20 
where Moses (q.v.) says that he had been 
among the erring (mina [-dallina) when he 
had committed a certain unnamed act. 
The effect of this wording is to underscore 
the unintentionality of a grave action of his. 
Error is theologically associated with blind- 
ness (Q 27:81; 30:53), blinding darkness (q.v.; 
Q 2:17), blindness and deafness (Q 43:40), 
and a hardened heart (q.v.; Q 39:22). See 
HEARING AND DEAFNESS; SEEING AND 
HEARING; THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN. 
Excess as a form of error is invoked in 
Q 12:8 and 12:95 where the word dalal is 
twice used by Joseph’s (Yusuf) brothers to 
describe what they consider to be their fa- 
ther Jacob’s (Ya‘qitib, see JACOB) excessive 
fondness for Joseph (q.v.) and once by the 
“women in the city” who perceive Zu- 
laykha as being in “manifest error” (dalal 
mubin) as a consequence of her intense pas- 
sion for Joseph (Q 12:30). Likewise, in 
Q 7:146, excessive pride (q.v.;_yatakabbarina 
Ji Lard bi-ghayri l-haqq) causes a rejection of 
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divine signs (q.v.) which in turn leads to be- 
ing on a “path of error.” Finally, it should 
be said that error (dalal) and guidance 
(hudad) are quite often paired in the Qur'an, 
letting this couplet serve as a rhetorical de- 
vice to impress upon listeners the signifi- 
cance of the choice they are called to make 
between the two as they are summoned to 
faith (q.v.). 


Ruqayya Khan 
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Eschatology 


Doctrine about the final things to come at 
the end of time. Two of the earliest and 
most important messages given to the 
prophet Muhammad (q.v.), prominent in 
the Meccan revelations (see CHRONOLOGY 
AND THE QUR’AN), were about the oneness 
of God and the accountability of human 
beings at the last day (yawm al-qiyama, lit. 
the day of resurrection; see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES; LAST JUDGMENT; RESURREG- 
TION). These two message were so inte- 
grally linked that the Qur'an in many 
places suggests that faith in God zs faith in 
the yawm al-quama, the time when all will 
be resurrected and held accountable. The 
recognition of God’s unity or oneness, 
tawhid, also necessitates a response of 
moral and ethical uprightness (see ETHICS 
AND THE QUR'AN), and it is on the basis of 
one’s comportment in life that judgment 
(q.v.) is rendered and final reward or pun- 
ishment is accorded (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). It is no coincidence that 
those who have earned a place in the gar- 
dens (see GARDEN) of paradise (q.v.) are of- 
ten referred to as the people who affirm 
God’s oneness (ahl al-tawhid). 
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The Qur'an is very clear, in its articula- 
tion of eschatological realities, that the 
theme of ethical and human accountability 
in this world is paramount. There is, in 
other words, a direct relationship between 
the present world (al-dunya) and the life to 
come (al-akhira). While God has foreknowl- 
edge of every deed, it is people’s freely 
chosen deeds in this world that determine 
their fate (q.v.) in the next (see EVIL DEEDS; 
GOOD DEEDS; FREEDOM AND PREDESTINA- 
TION). Q 7:172 insists that God has created 
humanity with the knowledge of his lord- 
ship (see LORD), making it inexcusable in 
the end not to have known the truth (q.v.). 
As al-dunya and al-akhira are linked by ethi- 
cal responsibility (q.v.), the one the realm 
of action and the other the realm of rec- 
ompense for that action, they are also 
clearly distinguished. The earthly realm 
is the place of vanity and false pleasures, 
as the Qur'an affirms in many places, while 
the hereafter is the abode of permanence 
and true life (q.v.). “For what is the life of 
this world but play and amusement? Best is 
the home in the hereafter for those who are 
righteous” (Q 6:32). For most Qur'an com- 
mentators the distinction between the plea- 
sures of this world and the next is not that 
the former are physical and the latter are 
spiritual, but rather that the former lead to 
pain and suffering (q.v.) and the latter do 
not, the former are subject to change and 
the latter are constant, the former are tem- 
porary and the latter are eternal. 

The message that human bodies will be 
resurrected and brought to judgment fell 
on unbelieving ears as Muhammad tried to 
persuade his fellow Meccans of its reality 
and urgency (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAM- 
MAD). They scoffed at the possibility of life 
being breathed into dead bones (Q 17:98-9; 
see DEATH AND THE DEAD), much as they 
scoffed at the reality of only one deity. It is 
apparent from the verses of the Qur'an, 


however, that the Prophet was talking 
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about a very different concept from the 
one life/one death belief prevailing in the 
Arabia of his day (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
AND THE QUR'AN). Many of the verses (q.v.) 
of the Qur'an insist that all of life is a con- 
stant process of creation (q.v.) and recre- 
ation. Therefore as God brings life out of 
death at every moment, he can do it, albeit 
in a more dramatic way, at the day of res- 
urrection. “Who will bring life to these 
bones when they have rotted away? Say: 
“He will revive them who brought them 
into being’” (Q 36:78-9). “He brings out 
the living from the dead, and brings out 
the dead from the living, and he gives life 
to the earth (q.v.) after it is dead. And thus 
you shall be brought out [from the dead]” 


(Q 30:19). 


Human life and death 
The Qur'an leaves no doubt that the indi- 
vidual life span from birth to death is un- 
derstood as part of the overall structure of 
God’s creation of the world and the events 
to come on the final day. Creation (q.v.) is 
both the bringing into being of the world 
and humankind as a generic whole, and 
the creation of every individual in the 
womb of his or her mother (see BIOLOGY 
AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE). In- 
dividual time is set within the context of 
collective time (see CosMOLOGyY). The 
Quran affirms the idea that each human 
span is for a fixed term (qal) both for indi- 
viduals (Q 6:2; 7:34; 16:61; 20:129) and for 
nations (Q 10:49; 15:4-5). As God ascertains 
the life spans of persons and of communi- 
ties, in his hands lies the fate (q.v.) of all 
that he has brought into being. Two 
Quran references also state that God 
causes humans to die twice and to live 
twice (Q 2:28; 40:11). Commentators have 
suggested a number of possibilities for the 
meanings of those two lives and deaths; 
the most common interpretation is that 
they refer to death before life in this world 
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(i.e. before we are first born we are in fact 
dead), life given to us at the time of our 
birth (q.v.) in this world (q.v.), a second 
death which is the termination of life on 
earth, and rebirth or second birth at the 
day of resurrection. 

Although Islamic tradition has greatly ex- 
panded the descriptions of the process of 
death, the Qur'an itself contains little 
mention of these matters. Q 56:83 de- 
scribes the soul (q.v.) of the dying person 
coming up to the throat, and in Q 6:93 
death is portrayed as a kind of flooding-in 
process (ghamarat al-mawt) at which time 
angels (see ANGEL) stretch forth their hands 
and ask that the souls be given over to 
them. The question of the condition of 
persons in the grave before the coming of 
the resurrection has also been the subject 
of much speculation but little qur’anic 
clarification. One of the only clues in the 
Quran as to whether or not the dead have 
any degree of consciousness is the indica- 
tion in Q 35:22 that the living and the dead 
are not alike, and that while God can ac- 
cord hearing to whomever he wills, the liv- 
ing cannot make those in the graves hear 
them (see HEARING AND DEAENESS). 

Certain individuals, such as those mar- 
tyred in the cause of Islam (see MARTYR; 
PATH OR WAY), are noted as living (Q 2:1543 
3:169) and it is said that they will rejoice in 
God’s bounty and blessing (q.v.; Q 22:58-9; 
3:170-1). It also seems that some persons 
are already in the fire (q.v.; Q 4.0:46-9; 
71:25), although it is not certain whether 
such references are to past, present or fu- 
ture punishment (see TIME). ‘The qur’anic 
scripture provides only brief and oblique 
references to what has been later referred 
to as the punishment of the grave, al- 
though the subject has been greatly elabo- 
rated in traditional eschatological manuals. 
Two verses speak of angels smiting the 
faces and backs of those who reject God’s 


word (kuffar) upon taking their souls at 
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death as a warning of the punishment of 
the fire (Q 8:50; cf. 46:27). (See also BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF.) 

From the evidence of the Qur’an, then, it 
is difficult to say much with certainty about 
the period between death and resurrection. 
Matters become clearer in the descriptions 
of the events associated with the final day, 
although this is not to suggest that they are 
spelled out in chronological or systematic 
sequence in the Qur'an. Some 56 Meccan 
and eleven Medinan siras deal in some 
way with resurrection and judgment. All of 
the events, from the signs (q.v.) of the com- 
ing of the hour to the final assessment and 
determination, support two basic themes 
central to Islamic eschatology. The first is 
that bodies will be resurrected and joined 
with spirits in the reunion of whole and re- 
sponsible individuals. The second is that 
there will be a final judgment of the deeds 
and actions of every individual while on 
earth (q.v.), and that the assessment will be 
in God’s hands and through God’s abso- 
lute justice (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE). 
The following elements, referred to in vari- 
ous places throughout the Qur'an, make 
up the events that constitute the end of 
earthly time and the transition to eternity 


(q.v.3 see also DEATH AND THE DEAD). 


Signs/conditions of the hour (ashrat al-sa‘a) 
The narrative of the events to occur on the 
final day is graphically and dramatically 
sketched in the Quran. This is a day when 
specific signs will be given indicating the 
reversal of the natural order and a disinte- 
gration of the structure of the natural uni- 
verse (see NATURAL WORLD AND THE 
QuR’AN). The story begins, in effect, with 
the startling descriptions of what are 
known as the signs of the hour, the cata- 
clysmic events that will occur just preced- 
ing the actual resurrection (bath) and judg- 


ment (see APOCALYPSE). In seven different 
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places the Qur'an talks about the splitting 
of the heavens (see HEAVEN AND sky) and, 
in two, the rolling up of heaven, indicating 
that the resurrection of the dead and the 
last judgment are about to occur. Some- 
times in the descriptions of the cataclysmic 
events 1s included a vivid picture of eight 
angels carrying above them the throne of 
God (q.v.; Q 69:17). The Qur'an uses many 
different terms for the day of resurrection, 
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including “the sure reality,” “the doom,” 
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“the reunion,” “the gathering,” “the resus- 
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citation,” “the day of meeting,” “the day 
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of judgment,” “the day of sorting out” 
and some others. Of these many names, 
the single appellation suggested in 

Q 11:84 — “the all-encompassing day” 
(yawm al-muhit) — is one of the most tell- 
ing. God brings all humanity back to life, 
i.e. back to himself, in the resurrection 

of bodies, the in-gathering and infusing 
of new life as the first step in the process of 
calling human beings to an accounting of 
their earthly deeds. 

There is no indication in the Qur'an 
when the last day will arrive, and it is ap- 
parent that such knowledge belongs only 
to God. “People ask you about the hour. 
Say: Truly such knowledge is with God... 
Perhaps the hour is near” (Q 33:63). Com- 
mentators have interpreted this to mean 
that the signs of the hour will appear with 
no warning and that they will signal a 
dramatic interruption, indeed, cessation, 
of the normal activities of life and the 
world. The Quran is most graphic in de- 
scribing the cataclysmic events upsetting 
the rhythms of the natural world. “When 
the sun (q.v.) is folded up, when the stars 
are thrown down, when the mountains are 
set moving... when the seas are made to 
boil, when the souls are reunited... when 
the scrolls are unrolled, when heavens are 
torn away, when hell (q.v.) is set ablaze, 
when the garden (q.v.) is brought near... 
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[then] shall a soul know what it has pro- 
duced” (Q 81:1-4). This startling picture 
represents a reverse process of creation. 
The heavens, understood as seven layers, 
are stripped away, rolled up and destroyed. 
The stars, lamps set in the lowest part of 
the heavens, fall and are extinguished, and 
the sun and moon (q.v.) are covered. The 
earth itself shakes and rocks until it is 
finally split apart and ground to dust, its 
mountains first put in motion and then lev- 
eled. Even the seas mix together in a kind 
of primordial chaos. 

The traditional eschatological manuals 
go on to describe a series of events which 
have only scant mention, or sometimes 
none at all, in the Qur'an. One is the ap- 
pearance of the beast of the earth, cited in 
Q 27:82: “And when the word is fulfilled 
against them, we shall bring forth to them 
a beast of the earth to speak to them. For 
humanity does not have faith in our signs 
(q.v.).” Tradition names the beast Dajjal, 
and sometimes suggests that it will be de- 
feated by Jesus (Isa). Jesus (q.v.) in this 
capacity is not specifically mentioned in 
the Qur'an. In the traditions, however, he 
is often interpreted as assuming the role 
of the divinely guided one (mahdi) who 
will kill the Dajjal (see ANTICHRIST), and 
do various other things prior to the actual 
coming of the hour. Others see Jesus and 
the mahdi as two distinct figures. The Qur- 


‘an provides no clarification of this issue. 


The trumpet, the resurrection (qiyama) and the 
gathering (hashr) 
The terrifying blast of the trumpet which 
will signal the actual moment of the resur- 
rection is mentioned several times in the 
Quran, referred to either as al-sir or al- 
nagur. The qur’anic imagery is stunning 
in these descriptions, as illustrated in 
Q 69:13-6: “When the trumpet is blown 
with a single blast, and the earth and the 
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mountains are lifted up and crushed with a 
single blow, then, on that day, the happen- 
ing will occur, and heaven will be split, for 
on that day it will be very frail....” The 
first sounding of the trumpet is followed by 
a second, which signals the dramatic final 
cataclysm in which all earthly affairs cease 
and everything animate and inanimate 
ceases to exist save God. Again the Qur'an 
does not order these events as such but the 
impetus for developing this theme of ab- 
solute cessation (fana’) comes from such 
verses as Q 28:88 and 55:26-7, which say 
that everything will perish except the coun- 
tenance of God (see FACE OF Gop). Be- 
cause of the repeated qur’anic assurance 
that every soul will taste death, the com- 
mentators have assumed that there must 
be a point at which all creatures are anni- 
hilated before being brought back to life in 
the resurrection of bodies joined once 
again with souls. In order for God’s one- 
ness to be manifested, there must be death; 
in order for God’s justice and mercy (q.v.) 
to be demonstrated, there must be life 
again, a re-investing of souls and bodies 
previously rendered lifeless with the living 
breath of God. 

The Qur'an spares little in describing the 
day of judgment as one during which even 
the most pious will be afraid (see FEAR; 
piETY). The whole resurrection process cul- 
minates in what is often called the terror of 
the gathering (hashr), when reunited souls 
and bodies assemble to await the judg- 
ment. The Qur'an alludes to this terror in 
such verses as Q 21:103 and 37:20 f. and 
traditions supply the particulars. Some say 
that the waiting will last 50,000 years based 
on Q 70:4 (“The angels and the spirit [q.v.] 
ascend to him in a day whose measure is 
fifty thousand years”) while others inter- 
pret it as only a thousand (see NUMBERS 
AND ENUMERATION). After all the waiting 


and torment, greatly elaborated in the 
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traditions, comes the act interpreted by 
many to signal the moment of the judg- 
ment itself. Q 68:42 talks about “... the day 
when the thigh is exposed and they are 
called to fall down in prostration, but are 
not able to” (see BOWING AND PROSTRA- 
TION). Some commentators have inter- 
preted this uncovering to mean that God 
himself exposes his leg as the signal for the 
beginning of the judgment process while 
others have seen it as a metaphor (q.v.) for 
the seriousness of the moment. Eschato- 
logical manuals have taken the various 
Quran verses specific to that judgment 
and tried to put them into sequential order. 
Again it should be noted that such an or- 
der is absent in the Quran itself. 


The reckoning (al-hisab) 
That a time of reckoning will come is a 
constant theme in the Quran. No doubt is 
left that each individual alone will be re- 
sponsible for his or her past decisions and 
deeds, the sum of which is in some fashion 
recorded and presented as one’s own 
“book” (q.v.): “Truly we give life to the 
dead, and we record what they send be- 
fore, and their traces. And everything is 
kept in a clear register” (Q 36:12; see REC- 
ORD OF HUMAN ACTIONS). As is attested in 
Q 17:13, this completed book is fastened 
onto the neck of the deceased when the 
spirit departs his or her body at death. No 
passage, perhaps, is more explicit than 
Q 69:19-31: “As for the one who is given his 
book in his right hand, he will say, “Take 
and read my book. I knew that I would be 
called to account.’ And he will be in a bliss- 
ful condition... But as for him who is given 
his book in his left hand, he will say, 
‘Would that my book had not been given 
to me and that I did not know my reckon- 
ing!’.... [And it will be said:] Seize him 
and bind him and expose him to the burn- 
ing fire....” 


The particular elements that make up the 
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occasion of the reckoning have sometimes 
been categorized as the “modalities of 
judgment.” Although most of these modal- 
ities are based on references from scripture, 
the Qur'an contains no ordering or even 
grouping of them, and credal affirmation 
of them implies only that they are real (see 
CREEDS). The Quran, for example, refers a 
number of times to the balance (mizan), 
one of the most important eschatological 
realities. In general, the balance refers to 
the expression of God’s justice in this 
world. In the plural (mawa@zin) it has the 
clear eschatological reference of the scales 
by which deeds are weighed on the day of 
resurrection: “As for the one whose scales 
are heavy [with good works] he will live a 
pleasant life. But as for the one whose 
scales are light... [his fate will be] raging 
fire” (Q 101:6-11; see WEIGHTS AND MEAS- 
uRES). Thus the balance is also the coordi- 
nation of justice in this world with the 
measuring of human responsibility justly 
in the next. There is no hope of protest on 
the part of one who would wish for miti- 
gating circumstances by which judgment 
should be postponed or lightened. Judg- 
ment is final and the direct consequence of 
one’s deeds. Even one’s own limbs will tes- 
tify to the accuracy of the judgment ren- 
dered: “On that day we will seal their 
mouths, and their hands will speak to us 
and their feet will bear witness to what they 
have acquired” (Q 36:65; see WITNESSING 
AND TESTIFYING). 

The Quran has little more to say about 
the judgment process itself. The saved 
and the doomed are distinguished beyond 
any doubt (see SALVATION), and all that re- 
mains is their consignment to the garden 
and the fire, so graphically detailed in the 
scripture. Islamic tradition, however, builds 
on several other brief Qur'an references as 
indicative of what else will happen before 
the final separation of the blessed and the 


damned. 
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The crossing of the bridge (sirat), the possibility 

of intercession (shafa‘a) and preparation for the 

final consignment 
The bridge is not specifically mentioned 
in the Qur’an as a modality of the escha- 
ton. The Quran does, however, frequently 
use szvat as meaning the path or way, espe- 
cially in its references to the straight path, 
al-sirat al-mustaqim, first appearing in the 
Quran’s opening stira (see FATIHA). Of 
these references only two, Q 36:66 and 
37:23-4, are usually cited to support the 
idea of a bridge to or over hell, and the 
first is rather indefinite. The latter refers 
to the szrat aljahim and was adopted into Is- 
lamic tradition to signify the span over hell 
(jahannam), the top layer of the fire. The 
traditions take the term, used repeatedly in 
the Qur'an, to represent the proper and 
prescribed mode of action for all the faith- 
ful, the straight path, and apply it in a 
much more specific sense as the last modal- 
ity in the process assessing the degree to 
which every individual has followed that 
path. Eschatological manuals often affirm 
that those who have neither faith nor good 
deeds to their credit find that the bridge 
has become sharper than a sword and thin- 
ner than a hair, and that their fall from it 
signifies an inescapable descent into the 
fire. The faithful, however, are said to move 
easily and swiftly across a broad path, led 
by the members of the Muslim community 
and by the Prophet himself first of all. 

The question of whether there can be 
any possibility of intercession (q.v.) in the 
judgment process has engaged commenta- 
tors in a variety of ways. The several forms 
of the word for “intercession,” shafa‘a, oc- 
cur 29 times in the Quran. On the whole 
the text holds out no hope for the last day: 
“Protect yourselves against a day when no 
soul will be able to avail another, and no 
intercession will be accepted...” (Q 2:48; 
see PROTECTION). The basic argument of 


the Qur'an is that God is sovereign in ar- 
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ranging the relationship between himself 
and his creatures and that no human ef- 
forts at mediation are valid or effective. 
Every individual is responsible for his or 
her own deeds and acts of faith, and will 
be called to full account for them. Never- 
theless, certain verses have been inter- 
preted as leaving room for the possibility of 
some kind of intercession. Aside from God 
himself, those designated as possibly per- 
forming this function are angels (Q 53:26), 
true witnesses (Q 43:86), and those who 
have made a covenant (q.v.) with God 

(Q 19:87). A few verses describe intercession 
for those who are acceptable. Tradition has 
wanted to invest the prophet Muhammad 
with an intercessory function, although 
none of the qur’anic verses mentioning 
shafa‘a refer to him specifically. God did 
call upon Muhammad to ask forgiveness 
(q.v.) for living believers (Q 47:19) and this 
has been taken by many to be the earthly 
precedent for intercession on the day of 
judgment. Despite the contrary evidence 
provided in the Qur’an, popular belief has 
often chosen to see that all but the most 
sinful will be saved by Muhammad’s inter- 
cession and God’s mercy at the final time 
(see SIN AND GRIME; SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR). The Qur'an itself leaves no ques- 
tion whatsoever that divine justice will pre- 
vail on the day of judgment, that retribu- 
tion will correspond in direct proportion to 
the degree of one’s faith (q.v.; aman) and the 
nature of one’s religious acts (7%bada). 


The torment of the fire (al-nar) 
According to the consistent witness of the 
Quran the alternatives for each individual 
at the day of judgment are two: the bliss of 
the garden or the torment of the fire. For 
the latter abode the Quran offers a variety 
of designations, seven of which have been 
interpreted to be actual names or terms 
of specification: hawiya, jahim, sat, jahan- 


nam, laza, sagar and hutam. Some scholars 
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identify the use of jahtm as characteristic of 
the majority of Meccan references, with 
other terms, particularly jahannam, used in 
later verses. The overwhelming under- 
standing of the abode of the damned, 
however, is as the fire, al-ndar, just as what 
might be called heaven in other traditions 
is best rendered by its common qur’anic 
designation as the garden(s). Many of the 
details of the fire, as of the garden, are 
reminiscent of the Bible (see scRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR'AN), while others occasion- 
ally reflect the tone of early Arabian 
poetry (see POETRY AND POETS). On the 
whole, however, the picture afforded by 
the Qur'an is uniquely its own. 

The Quran does not offer a detailed plan 
of the realms of the fire. Q 15:43-4 de- 
scribes jahannam as having seven gates, each 
gate with its layers, each descending one an 
abode of increased torment. Jahannam is 
sometimes used to refer to the totality of 
the fire and sometimes only to the top- 
most circle. Later traditions supplied each 
of the gates of the fire with innumerable 
guardians who torture the damned. On the 
bottom of the pit of the fire grows the 
dreadful tree Zaqqiim (Q 37:62-8) with the 
heads of devils for flowers, from which sin- 
ners must eat. The Qur'an offers a number 
of rather specific indications of the tor- 
tures of the fire: Its flames crackle and roar 
(Q 25:12); it has fierce, boiling waters 
(Q 55:44), scorching wind, and black smoke 
(Q 56:42-3); it roars and boils as if it would 
burst with rage (Q 67:7-8). As those who 
are damned enter the fire a voice will cry 
out: “Seize him and drag him into the 
depths of the chastisement of jahannam, 
then pour out boiling water over his head” 
(Q 44:47-8). The people of the fire are sigh- 
ing and wailing, wretched (Q 11:106); their 
scorched skins constantly exchanged for 
new ones so that they can taste the torment 


anew (Q 4:56); they drink festering water 
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(q.v.) and though death appears on all sides 
they cannot die (Q 14:16-7); people are 
linked together in chains of 70 cubits 
(Q 69:30-2) wearing pitch for clothing and 
fire on their faces (Q 14:50); hooks of iron 
will drag them back should they try to es- 
cape (Q 22:19-21). In four verses the Qur'an 
affirms that God intends to fill up the 
realm of the damned to capacity, as in 
Q 11:119: “Truly I shall fill yahannam with 
jinn (q.v.) and humankind together.” 
Torment is thus portrayed in physical 
rather than spiritual or psychological terms 
in the Qur'an and regret, if expressed, is 
for the consequences of one’s deeds rather 
than for the actual commission of them. 
The community of Islam, however, has of- 
fered a variety of interpretations as to 
whether or not the punishments, or indeed 
the rewards, of the life to come are to be 
understood in their most literal sense. 
While the predominant understanding has 
been of the corporeal nature of the ulti- 
mate recompense, this view has generally 
not insisted that the realities of the next 
world will be identical with those of this 
world. While definitely physical, recom- 
pense in the ultimate sense is generally un- 
derstood to have a reality beyond what we 
are now able to comprehend. Contempo- 
rary Qur'an commentators are especially 
insistent that the recompense of the here- 
after, while sentient, is in some way differ- 
ent from the experiences that we now 
know and understand. See EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: EARLY MODERN AND 
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The bliss of the garden(s) 
The Quran provides some very specific 
categories of people for whom eternal hab- 
itation in felicity is assured: those who re- 
frain from doing evil, keep their duty, have 
faith in God’s revelations, do good works, 
are truthful, penitent (see REPENTANCE AND 
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PENANCE), heedful and contrite of heart, 
those who feed the needy and orphans 
(q.v.) and who are prisoners (q.v.) for God’s 
sake. These form a close parallel to the acts 
of omission and commission that afford 
one a place in the fire. There are also very 
detailed descriptions of the nature of the 
reward and of the habitations to be en- 
joyed by the virtuous (see VIRTUES AND 
VICES). 

Paradise in the Qur'an is generally re- 
ferred to as the garden (al-janna), although 
its descriptions are usually of gardens in 
the plural. The term na%, delight, is used 
frequently in the early Meccan siras in as- 
sociation with the garden or gardens. 
There are two references to the name 
Jirdaws (i.e. paradise; Q 18:107 and 23:11; see 
FOREIGN VOCABULARY) as the abode of the 
blessed. As was true of the descriptions of 
the fire, the Qur'an does not provide an or- 
dered picture of the structure of the gar- 
den. Roughly, however, it can be said to 
parallel the divisions of the fire. In Q 23:17 
God says, “We created above you seven 
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paths (tara7q)...,” which supports the con- 
ception of a seven-tiered heaven familiar 
to Near Eastern cosmogony. Some argue 
that firdaws is the most spacious and highest 
part of the garden, directly under the 
throne of God, from which the four rivers 
of paradise flow (see WATER OF PARADISE). 
Others argue that it is the second level 
from the top, and that the uppermost por- 
tion is either the garden of Eden or ‘Illiyan 
(q.v.). Q 55:46 talks about two gardens: “As 
for him who fears standing before his lord 
(q.v.) there are two gardens (jannatan).” All 
descriptions following this verse are of 
things in pairs — two fountains flowing, 
fruit of every kind in pairs and two other 
gardens beside these with two springs (see 
WELLS AND SPRINGS). This has caused 
some commentators to speculate that there 
are actually four realms of the blessed, of 
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which either firdaws or Eden is the top. 

Within the garden(s) are certain specific 
features. Many verses speak of the rivers 
flowing underneath and Q 47:15 describes 
rivers of water, milk (q.v.), wine (see 
INTOXICANTS) and honey (q.v.) in the gar- 
den. In general, it can be said that there is 
neither too much heat in paradise nor bit- 
ter cold and that there is plentiful shade 
from spreading branches dark green with 
foliage. The early Meccan siiras put special 
emphasis on the shade to be found in para- 
dise, e.g. Q 76:13-4: “Reclining therein on 
couches, they will find neither sun nor bit- 
ter cold. And next to them is shade....” 
References to rivers in paradise are espe- 
cially common in the later Meccan and 
the Medinan siiras, appearing some 35 
times. The sidrat al-muntaha, called the lote 
tree of the outermost limit, is described in 
Q 53:14-6 as being close to the garden of 
refuge; tradition soon located it specifically 
at the top of the garden(s) to parallel the 
tree of Zaqqiim at the pit of the fire. In 
Q 39:73 we read that people will be driven 
into the garden in troops until they reach 
it, whereupon the gates will be opened and 
they will be welcomed. 

Scenes of the joys awaiting the dwellers 
in the garden are wonderfully rich in the 
Quran (see JOY AND MISERY). The faithful 
are described as content, peaceful and se- 
cure; they hear no idle talk and experience 
only peace (q.v.); they do not taste death; 
they enjoy gentle speech (q.v.), pleasant 
shade and fruits neither forbidden nor out 
of reach, as well as cool drink and meat as 
they desire; they drink from a shining 
stream of delicious wine, from which they 
will suffer no after effects (Q 37:45-7); they 
sit on couches facing each other as broth- 
ers (see BROTHERS AND BROTHERHOOD), 
wearing armlets of gold (q.v.) and pearls, 
green and gold robes of the finest silk 
(q.v.) and embroidery, waited on by 
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menservants (Q 52:245 56:17; 74:19; see 
MATERIAL CULTURE AND THE QUR'AN). 
Among the joys afforded to the inhabit- 
ants of the garden, specifically to males, 
is the companionship of young virgins 
with lovely wide eyes (Q 44:54; 52:20; see 
HOURIS). These creatures, which the Qur- 
’an identifies as the hur, have been the sub- 
ject of a great deal of discussion on the 
part of traditionists (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN) and commentators. 

Despite the graphic terms in which the 
physical pleasures of the inhabitants of the 
garden are portrayed, there are clear refer- 
ences to a kind of joy that exceeds the 
pleasures of the flesh. Greater than the de- 
lights of the gardens, says Q 9:72, 1s satis- 
faction (ridwan) from God. And in Q 6:127 
the Qur’an talks about the final meeting 
place of those who have heeded the 
straight path: “For them there will be an 
abode of peace (dar al-salam) in the pres- 
ence of their lord. And he will be their 
friend (walt, see FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP) 
because of what they have done.” 

As we have seen, the post-judgment 
quranic option is either the punishment of 
the fire or the bliss of the garden. The only 
possible exception comes in Q 7:46: “And 
between them is a partition (hyab), and on 
the heights (al-a7af) are men who know 
them all by their signs. And they call to the 
inhabitants of the garden, ‘Peace be upon 
you.’ They do not enter it, though they 
wish to.” It is clear from the preceding 
verses that this partition separates the in- 
habitants of the garden from those of the 
fire and that the men on the heights can 
view persons in both circumstances. Con- 
siderable discussion has arisen about the 
meaning of this verse. Although it is 
doubtful that the qur’anic reference is to 
an abode for those understood to be in an 
intermediate category, some exegetes have 


developed a kind of “limbo” theory on the 
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supposition that there is a classification of 
people who do not automatically enter the 
garden or the fire (see BARZAKH; BARRIER). 

The issue of whether the abodes of fire 
and garden are already in existence has 
been of great interest to exegetes and theo- 
logians (see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). 
The majority of the Mu'tazila (see Mu‘TA- 
zILIs), for example, rejected the notion 
that they have already been created on the 
grounds that the physical universe does not 
allow for their existence yet. The Ash‘aris 
disagreed, saying that location is not the is- 
sue and that it is not impossible to imagine 
another world or level of existence unat- 
tainable by our present faculties. Besides, 
they argued, the Qur’4n itself states that 
Adam and his wife (see ADAM AND EVE) 
were in the garden of Eden; it must thus 
already have been created. Most credal 
statements affirm that the garden and the 
fire are a reality and that they are already 
in existence. 

Even more engaging has been the ques- 
tion whether the recompense of the two 
abodes will be for all eternity. The issue, of 
course, is more tantalizing when asked of 
punishment. Will the damned be damned 
forever? The intention of the Quran itself 
is not entirely clear in this context. Q 32:14 
talks of the punishment of eternity and 
Q 41:28 calls the fire the dar al-khuld (the 
house of eternity). The form khalidin (eter- 
nally) is used numerous times to describe 
the stay of the wicked in the fire, as in 
Q 43:74: “The guilty ones are in the pun- 
ishment of jahannam eternally.” On the 
other hand, some verses seem to leave 
open the possibility that punishment will 
not necessarily be forever. Q 78:23, for ex- 
ample, states that sinners are in the fire for 
a long time and Q 107107 says they are in it 
as long as the heavens and the earth en- 
dure. Q 6:128 may be the clearest statement 


that in this matter, as is true of all things, 
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the affair is completely in the hands of 
God: “Then [God] will say, “The fire is 
your resting place. [You will] abide there 
forever, except as God wills....’” This 
verse, related specifically in reference to 
the jinn or beings created of fire, assures 
that they too will be subject to the judg- 
ment of God on the final day. The unbe- 
lievers (kuffar) will be in the fire eternally, 
says the Quran, yet many theologians have 
interpreted the reference to mean that as 
long as the fire lasts the wrongdoers will be 
in it — but that through God’s mercy even 
the fire will be brought to an end. 

The other matter of concern to Muslim 
theology in relation to the final consign- 
ment has been the question of the beatific 
vision of God. Q 75:22-3 provides what 
many have felt to be positive affirmation of 
that vision: “[On that day] faces will be ra- 
diant, looking toward their lord.” The 
Qur’an also speaks of the face of God 
(wajh Allah, cf. Q 2:115; 30:38; 76:9) and the 
face of the lord (Q 13:22; 55:27; 92:20). 
Many in the early Islamic community, 
however, denied that such a vision is to be 
understood as a direct view of the actual 
visage of God. The Mu'tazila, for example, 
argued that since God is an immaterial 
substance devoid of accidents, he by defi- 
nition is not visible. ‘To say that he can 
actually be seen, they said, would be an- 
thropomorphism (q.v.), citing as proof 
Q 6:103, “Vision cannot attain to him....” 
The majority opinion, however, followed 
the conclusion of the school of al-Ash‘ari 
(d. 324/935-6) that the vision of God in the 
next world is indeed a reality. 

Classical Qur’an commentaries on the 
verses dealing with eschatology tend to un- 
derscore fear of eternal punishment as an 
incentive to right conduct. Much modern 
commentary, in contrast, seems to have 
shifted in emphasis from reflections on the 


enormity and distaste of the purgation of 
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the fire to the wonder and glory of God’s 
beneficence in providing an ordered struc- 
ture for this life and the next, and to hu- 
man responsibility and accountability in 
relation to his constancy within the frame- 


work of that order. 
Jane I. Smith 
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Eternity 


The state of being in infinite time (q.v.) as 
contrasted with the ever-changing quality 
of earthly existence (see cosMOLOGY). In 
the Qur'an, God is the only eternal being 
in both the past and the future, while 
created beings will dwell in states of bliss 
or damnation for eternity (khulid, abad) 
only in the afterlife (see EsSCcHATOLOGY). In 
addition, the Qur’an denounces a pre- 
Islamic Arab belief according to which 
existence and death are attributable to 
nothing more than time (dahy see FATE; 
HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN). 

God’s eternal existence is denoted in the 
affirmation that he was not begotten (/am 
yulad, Q 112:3) and his titles “the first” and 
“the last” (al-awwalu wa-l-akhiru, Q 57:33 see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). He is also 
called the everlasting refuge (al-samad, 
Q 112:2) in the context of his relationship 
with the created world (see CREATION). 
These references, and the general qur’anic 
notion of God as a limitless being, led exe- 
getes to state explicitly that God is a being 
with neither a beginning nor an end (e.g. 
al-Razi, Sharh asma@ Allah, 315-8, 323-32). 

The greatest part of the qur’anic discus- 
sion of eternity is concerned with human 
beliefs and destinies (see DEsTINy). Al- 
though no human has ever been assigned 
the gift of escaping death (Q 21:34), human 
desire for such a state is exemplified in the 
fact that Satan (see DEVIL) was able to lure 
Adam (see ADAM AND EVE) to a forbidden 
deed by promising him an undecaying 
kingdom and the tree of eternity (shajarat 
al-khuld, Q 20:120; some Muttazilis [q.v.] 
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discussed whether or not the garden in 
which Adam dwelt [cf Q 2:35] was the gar- 
den of eternity; cf: van Ess, 76, 11, 274-5). 
The inevitability of the cycle of life and 
death led pre-Islamic Arabs (see AGE OF 
IGNORANCE; PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QUR'AN) to believe that humans exist only 
in their earthly states and, consequently, 
time (dahr) in the sense of fate is an all- 
powerful universal force (Q 45:24). The 
Quran denies this doctrine due to its athe- 
ism (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM), and a 
tradition from Muhammad, reported in 
various versions (Bukhari, Muslim, Ibn 
Hanbal, Aba Dawid, Malik; see HADITH 
AND THE QURAN), states that what is called 
time is nothing other than God exercising 
his powers (cf. al-‘Ati, al-Zaman, 66). 
Against the materialistic fatalism of pre- 
Islamic Arabs (q.v.), the Qur'an proclaims 
God’s promise of an eternal reward or 
punishment (see REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT) for humans in the afterlife as contin- 
gent upon their earthly actions (see LAST 
JUDGMENT; GOOD DEEDS; GOOD AND EVIL). 
On the day of eternity (yawm al-khulid, 
Q 50:34), the righteous will be told of the 
pleasures they can enjoy in the garden 
(q.v.) of eternity (jannat al-khuld, Q 25:15) 
with its eternal (d@ im) fruit and shade 
(Q 13:35). They shall live there forever 
(abadan, Q 42122; 5:119; 9:22, 100; 18:2-3; 
64:9; 65:11; 98:8) with their spouses (Q 4:57; 
see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE). In contrast, 
those who were evildoers (see EVIL DEEDS) 
or unbelievers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) 
will be put forever in a place of severe 
chastisement (Q 4:169; 10:52; 25:15; 33:65; 
72:23; 98:6; see GHASTISEMENT AND PUN- 
ISHMENT). They are God’s enemies since 
they denied his signs (Q 41:28), and God 
shall forget them in the fire (q.v.) on ac- 
count of their acts (Q 32:14). The eternity 
of paradise (q.v.) and hell (q.v.) is made 
subject to God’s will in one place in the 
Quran where it is stated that the punish- 
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ment and reward will continue so long as 
he sustains the existence of the heaven and 
the earth (Q 11:107-8). 

It is noteworthy that the classical Islamic 
period witnessed extensive theological and 
philosophical controversies regarding the 
createdness or eternity of the cosmos. Au- 
thors of such discussions, however, for 
example al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) and Ibn 
Rushd (d. 595/1198), relied almost exclu- 
sively on rational arguments instead of the 
authority of the Qur'an to substantiate 
their viewpoints. Finally, the created versus 
the eternal nature of the Quran itself was 
the subject of extensive theological debates 
(see CREATEDNESS OF THE QUR’AN). 


Shahzad Bashir 
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Ethics and the Qur'an 


The subject matter of this article is elusive, 
since the word “ethics” itself is used in var- 
ious ways in English. If we take the defini- 
tion of a standard reference work, we learn 
that “ethics” is “(1) a general pattern or 
way of life, (2) a set of rules of conduct or 
moral code, and (3) inquiry about life and 
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rules of conduct...” (Encyclopedia of philoso- 
plu, iu, 81-2). This article’s focus, then, will 
be qur’anic ethics in senses (1) and (2) 
above; we might also use the word “moral- 
ity,” Le. “beliefs about human nature, be- 
liefs about ideals — what 1s good for its 
own sake, rules stipulating action, and mo- 
tives (ibid., vii, 150). Both terms, ethics and 
morals, suggest the scope of our inquiry. 
The Quran abounds with “rules of con- 
duct,” and, taken in its entirety, establishes 
much of a “way of life.” While it has little 
by way of “inquiry about rules of con- 
duct,” that is, what philosophers call philo- 
sophical or meta-ethics, nonetheless it is 
possible to infer from the qur’anic text cer- 
tain meta-ethical presuppositions and 
methods. 

It must be recognized from the start that 
the Qur’an contains more exhortation than 
stipulation. Despite the plethora of rules 
that confronts the Qur’an’s reader in the 
first stras (which, chronologically speak- 
ing, are actually from the latter part of the 
period of revelation), most of the Qur’an 
rallies Muslims to act rightly, and reframes 
their moral knowledge in a context of ret- 
ribution and reward in this world (see 
BLESSING; CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT), and judgment and subsequent pun- 
ishment and reward in the next (see LAST 
JUDGMENT; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 

Two general points about qur’anic moral- 
ity follow from recognizing the nature of 
the qur’anic discourse. The Qur’an as- 
sumes that (a) humans know the good and 
nonetheless often fail to follow it; (b) that 
since humans know the good, they know 
too that explanations of why the good is 
the good are beside the point; the good has 
the utility of guaranteeing success and re- 
ward, but nothing suggests that the good 1s 
good for some reason extrinsic to itself. 
These two moral facts are framed by two 
other important features of qur’anic ethics: 


(a) that the Quran takes for granted the 
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vices, virtues and modes of human organi- 
zation present at the time of revelation, 
and (b) that it has a jaundiced view of 
human capacity and goodwill (see com- 
MUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). 
Yet the Qur’an’s embeddedness in 
seventh-century Arabian society and those 
particular notions of virtue and vice 
should not cause us to lose sight of novel 
features of its ethical perspective: 1) an as- 
sertion of the ultimate meaningfulness of 
human acts and a variety of compelling 


theories of why humans should act virtu- 


ously; 2) an emphasis on individual but also 


collective responsibility for the ethical 
treatment of all persons, whether male or 
female, infant, wayfarer, neighbor, parent, 
or wife (see CHILDREN; FAMILY; WOMEN 
AND THE QUR'AN; KINSHIP). The Quran 
should be seen as revolutionary not in its 
content, but rather in its justification. It 
did not so much provide new rules, as a 
new perspective — namely, that the claims 
of morality transcend mere human inter- 
est and are the very purpose of human 
existence. 

While the distinction between “religion” 
and “ethics” so dear to philosophical ethi- 
cists is unnatural to the Qur'an, nonethe- 
less the focus here will be on passages dis- 
cussing virtuous conduct toward human 
beings rather than those concerned with 
virtuous attitudes towards God, right be- 
liefs about God, etc. (for discussion of this 
aspect of right conduct, see FAITH; BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEE). In addition, this essay will 
concentrate on passages important within 
the Qur'an itself and not necessarily on 
those esteemed in later legal, theological, 
or mystical scholarship (see LAW AND THE 
QUR'AN; THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN; 
SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN). Questions of the 
sequence of qur’anic revelation — so im- 
portant for choosing among apparently 


contradictory qur’anic passages — will, for 
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the most part, lie outside the scope of this 
article (on this, see ABROGATION; CHRONO- 
LOGY AND THE QUR'AN). 

Accordingly, these issues will be consid- 
ered in what follows: (1) ethical knowledge 
(human capacity and human nature; 
motivations to moral action; the reality of 
moral choice), (2) terminology (classifying 
acts; classifying actors), (3) ethical knowl- 
edge and moral reasoning, (4) the nature of 
the Qur’4n’s ethical stipulations (rules; 
principles; admonitions to virtue), and 
(5) ethical sociology (Muslims and non- 
Muslims; Muslims). 


Ethical knowledge 

Human capacity 
Three grand ethical questions reveal the 
assumptions underlying the qur’anic view 
of ethics: What is the innate moral nature 
of human beings? What motivates them to 


moral action? Are moral choices “real?” 


Human nature 
The description of human nature in the 
Quran is not sanguine. It repeatedly com- 
plains that human beings are fickle: If 
harm touches a human he calls to his lord, 
inclining towards him; then if granted a 
favor from God he forgets that for which 
he pleaded before (cf. Q 39:49). They are 
attentive to God and upright in conduct 
when in jeopardy or when suffering, but 
heedless when secure (Q 17: 833 41:51; 
70:19-21). They seek evil as much as good 
(Q 17:11), they are prone to oppression and 
ingratitude (cf. Q 13:34; 22:26; see GRATI- 
TUDE AND INGRATITUDE), they are hasty 
(Q 17:11; 21:37), weak (Q 4:28), and they are 
oppressive and ignorant (Q 33:72; see 
IGNORANCE). 

This bleak picture is modified in two 
ways. ‘The same human nature that is 
inclined to err, can also, as we shall see 
below, recognize the good by reflection, 


reason, or instinct. In addition, innate hu- 
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man responses to evil and good show that 
human nature is not hopelessly corrupt, 
e.g. Q 49:7: “... God has made you love 
faith and has made it beautiful to your 
hearts and made hateful to you ingratitude 
(kufr), wickedness (fusiéq) and rebellion. 
These are the rightly guided!” Nothing in 
the Qur’an’s jaundiced view of human 
propensities suggests that humans cannot 
act ethically, and consequently there is no 
need for supernatural grace or a redemp- 
tive sacrifice (but see below on predestina- 
tion). Indeed, the entire qur’anic kerygma 
makes no sense if ethical and virtuous 
action is not possible. In its description of 
human nature, the Qur'an maintains an 
artful tension between the possibility of 
human perfection and the reality of hu- 


man moral deficiency. 


Motivations to moral action 
If human nature is pulled between inclina- 
tions to evil conduct and recognition of the 
good, what, then, motivates humankind to 
act virtuously? Here the Qur'an offers 
some of its most distinctive and original 
arguments, which are incomprehensible 
without some knowledge of the Arab 
milieu in which the Qur'an arose. ‘There 
are three overlapping motives to human 
virtue — two are claims that God has on 
humankind, and the third, more common 
one, is what might be seen as a prudential 
motive. 

The first motivation to moral action is the 
myth of the primordial covenant (q.v.). 
This is an overtly mythological story of a 
primordial commitment to obey God. It is, 
as al-Nisabart (Ta/six, ix, 85) says: “The 
establishment of compelling evidence 
against (huya ‘ala) all who are responsible 
(jami‘at al-mukallafin) [to God, but would 
attempt to deny that obligation].” Its 
source is Q 7:172: “When your lord took 
from the children of Adam, from their 


loins (zuhirthim) their seed and called them 
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to testify of themselves: ‘Am I not your 
lord?’ They said, ‘Indeed yes!’ We testify; 
lest you should say on the day of resurrec- 
tion, ‘We were unaware of this!’” In this 
myth, all human beings in potentia acknowl- 
edged their obligation to obey God’s dic- 
tates because of his status as their sover- 
eign. The last sentence makes it clear that 
what is at issue here is whether humans are 
innately morally responsible. The answer is 
yes, they have committed themselves pri- 
mordially to obedience (q.v.; al-mithaq al- 
awwal ‘ala I-fitra, as al-Tabart in Tafsiy, ix, 
112 calls it), and so to morality. 

The argument most central to the Qur- 
’an’s view of human moral obligation is 
that of “thanking the benefactor.” This un- 
derstanding of human ethical motivation 
begins with God’s status as the creator of 
humankind and the world (Q 19:67; 30:8; 
50:16; 89:15; see CREATION). A clear state- 
ment of the argument is found in Q 39:5-7: 
“He created the heavens and the earth 
with truth (b2-l-haqqi), and made night fol- 
low day and made day follow night; he 
subjected the sun (q.v.) and the moon (q.v.) 
to service, each running for a stipulated 
term. Is he not the mighty and forgiving? 
He created you from a single soul then 
made of it its mate and sent down to you 
eight couples of cattle. He created you in 
your mothers’ bellies, creation after cre- 
ation, in the three darknesses. ‘This is your 
God, your lord; his is sovereignty, there is 
no god but he. How then did you depart? 
If you are ungrateful (takfurit), God is quit 
of you, nor is he content with ingratitude 
from his bondsmen. If you are thankful 
(tashkurii), it contents him with you....” 

According to pre-Islamic norms, one who 
spared a life, that is, in effect, gave life, was 
owed something by the one who benefited 
from this generosity (see BLOODSHED). ‘The 
benefactor was entitled both to reward and 
to public acknowledgement of the bene- 


factor’s generosity in sparing life. In the 
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quranic understanding, by giving life, by 
not taking life, as well as because of a 
whole series of other benefactions — rain, 
food, sustenance — God establishes a 
claim (haqgq) on humankind (see Brav- 
mann, Ancient Arab background; Rein- 
hart, Before revelation, chap. 6). This is clear 
in Q 14:32-4: “It is God who created the 
heavens and the earth and sent down from 
the sky water, then produced by it fruits as 
sustenance for you; and he made ships ser- 
viceable to you to run upon the sea for you 
by his command; and made rivers service- 
able to you. And he makes serviceable to 
you the sun and the moon in their courses 
and made serviceable to you the night and 
the day. And he gives you of all you ask 
him; if you counted the benefactions of 
God you could not reckon them. Truly 
humankind are wrong-doers, ingrates!” 

Consequently, like the warrior who 
spared a life, God is entitled to a proclama- 
tion (shukr) of his generosity and a gesture 
that would content (rada@) him. The passage 
quoted at the beginning of this section says 
that it is the proclamation of his sover- 
eignty that contents him, and further, that 
by being an obedient bondsman one ex- 
presses the gratitude that is owed: “Be a 
bondsman (fa-‘bud) and be one of the 
thankers” (Q 39:66). 

In the qur’anic moral calculus, the obli- 
gation of humans to act morally arises 
from their obligation to acknowledge and 
repay their debt to the creator and bene- 
factor. Since what God asks is obedience to 
his command — to perform the cultus (see 
PRAYER; ISLAM; WORSHIP), to struggle (see 
JIHAD), to act rightly — human beings are 
then obliged, though not compelled, to act 
in accord with his desires. 

The third and most prominent claim to 
obedience and the religious and moral be- 
havior the Qur'an enjoins is fear (q.v.), or 
to put it more conventionally, a prudential 


concern for one’s eternal fate. Perhaps the 
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central theme of the qur’anic revelation is 
the reality of the judgment that forms an 
inevitable part of the cosmic order: “... 
God has created the heavens and the earth 
and that which is between them only by 
right (bi-l-haqqi) and for a stated term.... 
Have they not journeyed in the land and 
seen the consequence of those who were 
before them?... Their messengers (see 
MESSENGER) came to them with signs (bi-l- 
bayyinati); for God did not wrong (z-/-m) 
them, but they wronged themselves. ‘Then 
the consequence for those who did evil was 
evil, for they denied (k-dh-b) the signs (ayat) 
of God and mocked them. God originates 
creation then brings it back, then to him 
you return.... As for those who had faith 
and did good deeds (salihat), they shall re- 
joice in a garden; as for those who rejected 
or denied our signs and the encounter with 
the next life, they will be in punishment” 
(Q 30:8-11, 15-6). 

These themes are present on almost 
every qur’anic page. Thus, while relations 
between humankind and God may be gov- 
erned by a primordial covenant and by the 
claim of God on those whom he has bene- 
facted in the here-and-now, also and over- 
whelmingly, the force of sanction for ill- 
deeds and reward for good deeds confronts 
the moral actor. Accordingly, in the long 
run humankind is given a clearly pruden- 
tial motive to act virtuously. Virtue pro- 
duces bliss (eventually) and vice leads to 
eternal chastisement. 

These three factors — keeping a promise 
made primordially, paying back what is 
owed by acting well, and fear of punish- 
ment — all motivate the Qur’an’s audience 


to act ethically. 


The reality of moral choice 
One problem with the qur’anic text — one 
that has received perhaps too much atten- 
tion from Muslim theologians and Western 


polemicists — is the question of “predesti- 
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nation” in the Qur'an. It is important to 
note that terms for “predestination” used 
in later disputes (gadar, taqdir, gada’) do not, 
in the Qur’an, necessarily suggest pre- 
determination of human moral choice. 
Rather, there are a number of texts sug- 
gesting that rejection of the qur’anic mes- 
sage or the Prophet (and similarly plotting 
against the Prophet, hypocrisy in commit- 
ment to him and to God, and the like; on 
the hypocrites, see, for example, Q 4:88; see 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD; HYPOCRITES 
AND HYPOCRISY), are the results of God’s 
“turning away” the hearts of the recalci- 
trant. Examples include Q 5:49: “Then if 
they turn away, know that God wishes to 
strike them for some of their sins,” and 

Q 4:88: “Do you wish to guide whom God 
has led astray (adalla)? Whom God leads 
astray, you [Muhammad] can find no road 
for him” (see also Q 30:29). Similarly, 

“... God leads astray whom he wishes and 
guides to himself those who turn to him 
[in repentance]” (Q 13:27; see also Q 6:35, 
125; 7:178; 10:1003 11:343 81:28-9); “The 
one whom God leads astray (yudlil) has no 
protecting friend (wali) after him” 

(Q 42:44); and “... So when they turned 
aside (zaghi), God caused their hearts to 
go astray (azagha llahu qulubahum). And 
God does not guide a corrupt people (al- 
gawma I-fasigina)” (Q 61:5). These texts have 
been read, understandably, as suggesting 
that God causes the errant to err. If this is 
the case, moral choice is illusory and pun- 
ishment for moral transgressions seems 
unjust. 

On the other hand, the entire argument 
of the Qur'an, that humans will be judged 
for their actions and that they ought to be- 
have in such and such a manner, makes no 
sense if humans are not understood to be 
faced with real moral choices and with jus- 
tified (in humanly comprehensible terms) 
consequences. Those who were concerned 


to assert the reality of human moral judg- 
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ment also had a large number of texts to 
point to; for example, “... Who wishes, let 
him have faith; and who wishes, let him re- 
ject” (Q 18:29); or “God does not charge a 
soul beyond what it can encompass. He has 
for it only what it has earned and against it 
what it has earned” (Q 2:286). Similarly, the 
following passage assumes the efficacy of 
moral behavior and the consequentiality of 
those acts: “... Do not those who believe 
know that, had God wished, he would have 
guided the people altogether; and catastro- 
phe does not cease to afflict those who re- 
ject according to what they do” (Q 13:31). 
In these texts, as well as in many other pas- 
sages, the Qur'an clearly states that human 
beings earn their fate and they are free to 
choose virtue or vice. 

In sum, on the vexed question of predes- 
tination, predetermination and the like, the 
Quran asserts the controlling authority of 
God, while also assuming the reality of 
human agency. For later systematizers, this 
contradiction had to be resolved in one 
direction or the other; but the religious 
sensibility of the Qur’an can hold the two 
in tension and assert both limits to human 
capacity and the fact of human ethical re- 
sponsibility (for further discussion on this, 
see ASTRAY; FREEDOM AND PREDESTINA- 


TION; FATE} DESTINY). 


Terminology 
The best index of ethics in the Qur’an is 
the terms used in it to discuss moral and 


immoral behavior. 


Classifying acts 
The Arabic term most frequently trans- 
lated as ethics, akhlaq, is not found in the 
Quran and there are few words that 
suggest a technical terminology for 
“ethics” — i.e. terms like the English 
words “virtue (q.v.)” or “conduct.” Rather, 
the terms used to describe virtue and vice 


are for the most part plain words like 
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p) 


“good” and “bad,” “right” and “wrong.’ 
A general feature of quranic ethical ter- 
minology is that it typically commends the 
good far more than it stipulates what the 
good is; the Qur'an assumes that much of 
the good and its opposite is known or rec- 
ognizable (mau). It is notable that the 
Quran exhorts the Muslim to act virtu- 
ously but seldom specifies the exact form 
of that virtuous conduct. At most, the 
Qur’an provides lists of good or bad acts 
that suggest the scope of morality, but do 
not define it (see also GOOD DEEDS; EVIL 
DEEDS; GOOD AND EVIL; SIN AND CRIME; 


SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). 


Virtuous acts 
The most prominent word for virtuous 
conduct is salth or other words from the 
root which occur some 171 times in the 
Quran. The root appears in verbal forms 
as in, “Who does right (man salaha) from 
among their fathers, wives, and offspring 
[shall enter the garden of Eden]” (Q 40:8; 
also 13:23). Its most common form is a 
nominal in stereotype with ‘amila as “do 
good deeds,” or “those who do virtuous 
acts” (alladhina ‘amilii l-salihal, e.g. Q 2:25 
and numerous other instances). ‘Amila 
l-salihat is so common as to amount almost 
to a chorus in qur’anic discourse. Very 
often salih is joined to other fundamental 
quranic concepts, as in Q 5:93: “For those 
who have faith and do good deeds there 
shall be no transgression (jundh) concern- 
ing what they have eaten. Therefore — [be 
one of those who] fear God and have faith 
and do good deeds; then, fear God and 
have faith; then, fear God and do kindness 
(ahsani); God loves those who do kind- 
ness.” (On junah and ahsanii see below.) 
Salth-acts explicitly earn the doer paradise 
(q.v.5 Q 2:25; 5:93; 18:107) and this twinning 
of faith and good deeds led Izutsu (Con- 
cepts, 204) to speculate that salth is the out- 
ward expression of the faith enjoined by 
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the Quran. It certainly is the case that salih 
is sometimes found among the qualities 
listed in passages that read like catechisms 
of what it means to be a virtuous Muslim 
(see, for instance, Q 2:277; 5:69). Yet, for all 
its prominence, the sath is undefined and 
this it shares with the other important 
terms for virtue. The hearer of the Qur'an 
knew or recognized a good deed and he or 
she will be rewarded for doing that good 
deed. The specifics in context, however, are 
left to the Muslims’ faculties to recognize. 
Another important qur’anic term for vir- 
tue is burr and various derivatives of the 
root letters b-r-r (see Izutsu, Concepts, 
207-11). Bur seems to be a general word 
connoting virtue or righteousness in the 
context of religious attitudes and acts, and 
can occur also in verbal form, as in 
Q 2:224: “... act well (tabarri), fear God, 
and reconcile people,” or Q 60:8: “... to 
be good to [your opponents] and be equi- 
table toward them.” From the same root 
comes barr, which seems to mean, literally, 
“pious,” that 1s, filial toward parents (see 
Q 19:14, 32). The most common form, how- 
ever, is the nominative, al-birz, which is 
used eight times in the Qur’an (Q 2:44, 177 
[twice], 189 [twice]; 3:92; 5:2; 58:9), mostly 
in passages coming from the later period of 
revelation. In three instances (Q 3:923 5:23 
58:9) it is paired with faqwa, “piety” or “an 
awareness of God,” or another derivative 
of the root letters w-q-y; in all cases it is 
overtly virtue in a religious context that is 
implied. There is some evidence that bzrr is 
a pre-Islamic religious term, since Q 2:189 
addresses what seems to be a pre-Islamic 
taboo and re-defines the term not as a 
superstitious act, but as the fear of God: “it 
is not birr to go to houses from their backs 
but rather, pious is the one who fears God 
(wa-lakinna I-birra mani ttaqa).” ‘The verse 
continues with an exhortation to enter 
houses by their doors (abwab) and to fear 
God. Burr does refer also to ethical behav- 
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ior, however: “You do not attain bzrr until 
you spend (tunfiqi) from that which you 
love; and whatever you spend, God is 
aware of it” (Q 3:92). More elaborately, at 
Q 2:177 birr is defined in one of the familiar 
“creeds” of the second and third siras: “It 
is not bir that you turn your faces to the 
east and the west, but dirr is one who has 
faith in God and the last day and the an- 
gels (see ANGEL) and the book (q.v.) and the 
prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD), and [one who] gives wealth from 
love of him to kin and orphans (q.v.) and 
the unfortunate and 7bn al-sabil (probably 
those who have recently immigrated to 
Medina; see EMIGRATION) and to those 
who ask — and who frees slaves (see 
SLAVES AND SLAVERY) and undertakes wor- 
ship and pays zakat (see ALMSGIVING), and 
who fulfill their compact (ahd), when they 
make compacts (see BREAKING TRUSTS AND 
CONTRACTS), and the steadfast (al-sabirin) 
in adversity, in stress and time of tribula- 
tion (see TRIAL); those who have integrity 
(sadaqu) — these are the ones who fear 
God (al-muttaqin).” 

Here, again, bir is contrasted with mere 
cultic practice, but is defined as faith and 
ethical behavior. It seems that toward the 
end of the period of revelation, a vocabu- 
lary defining virtuous membership in the 
community was in the process of develop- 
ment. Birr was among the terms that had 
significance in the pre-Islamic world but 
were being redefined to convey a new, 
quranic ethical sense. 

The common term khayrat also refers to 
“good works” as in: “Vie with one another 
in good works” (Q 2:148; see also 3:114 
where it is linked with enjoining the ma vif; 
see below for a discussion of this term). 
The term usually is stereotyped with “vie 
in” or “hasten to” (e.g. Q 23:56). Khayr itself 
means “good,” and in certain contexts has 
an explicitly moral sense, as in Q 3:26: “In 


your hand (God) is the good (al-khayr).” 
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Izutsu (Concepts, 217 f.) points out that this 
term usually refers to bounty and wealth, 
or to bounty and wealth properly used (but 
see also Q 5:48; 8:70). Khayy, then, is a natu- 
ral good, but beyond that, not much more 
can be said. 

Likewise, it is difficult to translate h-s-n 
and its derivatives more precisely than with 
the word “good.” Aside from aesthetic de- 
scription and mere approval in a number 
of places, the root sometimes suggests ethi- 
cal action: “Then we gave Moses (q.v.) the 
book complete for those who do good 
(alladhi ahsana)...” (Q 6:154). More often, 
it is overtly a reference to religiously- 
approved behavior, especially when this 
form is used in the plural, e.g. Q 3:172: 
“Those who responded to God and the 
messenger after the wound befell them, for 
those among them who did well (ahsani) 
and feared God — a mighty reward!” Izut- 
su (Concepts, 224 f.) suggests that the root 
h-s-n refers to pious acts and includes ethi- 
cal acts informed by the pre-Islamic virtue 
of prudent forbearance (hilm). Of the first 
usage, a good example is the curious pas- 
sage at the end of Q 5:93: “For those who 
have faith and do good deeds (salihat), 
there shall be no transgression (junah) con- 
cerning what they have eaten. There- 
fore — [be one of those who] fear God 
and have faith and do good deeds, then 
fear God and have faith, then fear God 
and do kindness (ahsanu); God loves those 
who do kindness.” 

The most obvious “ethics” usage of the 
root is with the form zhsan, which occurs 
twelve times (Q 2:83, 178, 229; 4:36, 62; 
6:151; 9:100; 16:90; 17:23; 46:15; 55:60 
[twice]), e.g. “kindly treatment of parents” 
(Q 2:83, bi-l-walidayni thsanan), or “Divorce 
twice, then take back with ma ‘vif or release 
with zhsan” (Q 2:229). The point of these 
Passages is to incite the listener to what 
he/she knows to be proper behavior. 


Indeed, among the most common terms 
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for virtuous acts, as a class, is ma Tif, liter- 
ally, “the known.” It appears thirty-two 
times in the Qur'an, but is so taken for 
granted as a concept that even the com- 
mentators do not feel a need to explain it 
(see the discussions on the first occur- 
rence of the term, Q 2:178, in Tabari, 
Tafsir; Nisabirt, Tafsir; Qurtubi, Jami‘). It is 
often paired with zhsan and seems to mean 
nothing more specific than “good deed,” 
or “virtuous conduct.” It is worth noting 
that the implication of ma ‘if, as an ethical 
term, is that “the right thing” is known. 
One lexicographer suggests that the test of 
the mavufis that “it is that in which the self 
finds ease (sakinat ilayhi l-nafs) and it deems 
it good, because of its goodness — intellec- 
tually, revelationally, and customarily” 
(Aba 1-Baqa’, Kulliyat, iv, 185). In other 
words, the Qur'an assumes that some part 
of the good enjoined by the Qur’an is 
known without revelational stipulation, 
perhaps being that which the Prophet’s 
audience knew to be the good from earlier 
(pre-Islamic) times (see Hodgson, Venture of 
Islam, i, 163). The scope of the term may 
be suggested by Q 4:6: “[the guardian of 
orphans’ wealth] who is poor: let him con- 
sume [of that wealth] what is appropriate 
(fa-l-ya kul bi-l-ma vif)” or Q 9:71: “And the 
faithful men and women are protégés of 
each other, commanding the good (ma Tif) 
and forbidding the reprehensible (munkar), 
undertaking salat and paying zakal, and 
obeying God and his messenger...” The 
phrase “commanding the good and forbid- 
ding the reprehensible (al-amr bi-l-ma vif 
wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar)” is one of the most 
common both in the Qur'an and in later 
ethical and moral literature (for a recent 
discussion of this, see M. Cook, Command- 
ing right and forbidding wrong). Here, the very 
word for “good” itself denotes a knowledge 
extrinsic to revelation. 

None of these qur’anic terms for virtue 
seems novel, though at least in the case of 
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birr there is clear evidence of a term from 
pre-Islamic religious life being re-under- 
stood. For the most part, not only is the ter- 
minology of virtue familiar to the seventh 
century audience, but the very context of 
ethics is alluded to rather than specified. 
Although later Islamic ethical thought 
moved in the opposite direction (G, Hou- 
rani, Reason and tradition, 15-22; Reinhart, 
Before revelation, 62-76; 177-84), it 1s clear 
that the Qur'an assumed its listeners knew 
the meaning of virtue, and could be as- 
sumed to recognize the virtuous course in 


a particular situation. 


Vice 
Vice, too is in large part assumed to be 
obvious in context. Perhaps it is here that 
the Qur’an’s appeal to prudence (see be- 
low) is most important. Vice is not defined, 
but the consequences of vicious behavior 
are set forth at length in the threats of 
judgment (q.v.) and punishment so promi- 
nent in all parts of the Qur'an. 

A common word for vice 1s fasad, and 
other words from the root. The root occurs 
forty-eight times in the Qur'an, thirty-five 
times in stereotype with /i l-ard, “on (the) 
earth.” Without the phrase “on (the) earth” 
it can mean “to ruin” (Q 27:34), and in 
other places it refers to kufy, rejection of or 
turning away from God (e.g. Q 3:63; 7:86; 
16:88); in still other places fasad or mujsid is 
opposed to saluh and so means “to do evil 
acts” (e.g. Q 2:220). In the cases where it is 
linked to the phrase “on (the) earth” it 
invites us to see the corruption of an 
otherwise benign state. It is the acts of 
humankind that corrupt the earth (see 
CORRUPTION): “Had not God repelled 
some of humankind by others the earth 
would have been corrupted” (/a-fasadati 
l-ardu, Q 2:251). The movement from literal 
ruin to metaphorical moral corruption can 
be seen in the glosses to the verse: “And 


when he (man) turns away he strives on 
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the earth to corrupt it and to destroy tillage 
(al-harth) and the generations (q.v.; al-nasl)” 
(Q 2:205). The commentators harmonize 
these two terms and understand them first 
as “cropland and livestock,” but also as 
“women and children” (see Nisabiri, 

Tafsir, ti, 98-200; Tabart, Tafsir, ii, 312-9). 
Humans can, then, by malice, corrupt an 
otherwise benign creation; and humans, 
like crops, can be ruined by the moral de- 
pravity of others. In the latter case, the 
need for moral intervention (by others) is 
clear: if the vicious are not “repelled,” they 
will corrupt others. 

F-h-sh is found twenty-four times in the 
Quran and is defined as a transgression of 
the boundary (al-hadd; cf. Tabart, Ta/si7, 11, 
64). There is good reason to think, from its 
citation in verses referring to transgressions 
by wives (e.g. Q 4:15, 25) and the so-called 
people of Lot (q.v.; Q 27:54-5), that the 
term refers particularly to sexual trans- 
gression, of which “adultery” (zind, see 
ADULTERY AND FORNICATION) Is one in- 
stance (Q 17:32; see BOUNDARIES AND 
PRECEPTS). 

The root kh-b-th is found twenty-two 
times in the Qur’an, fourteen of them in 
the form khabith. Like f-h-sh, it evokes the 
notion of disgust, as in Q 21:74: “We deliv- 
ered [Lot] from the village that was wont 
to practice wickednesses (al-khaba ith). 
Truly they were an evil people, depraved 
(fasiqin).” The term khabith is frequently 
offered as the antinomy for the ordinary 
word fayyib, “good.” ‘These two are con- 
trasted with each other and the attraction 
of the wicked is admitted: “Wickedness 
(al-khabith) and good (al-tayyib) are not 
equivalent, though the plenitude of 
wickedness pleases you” (Q 5:100). 

F-s-q is also sometimes a term of moral 
disapproval, indicating depravity of some 
sort. The root appears in the Qur'an fifty- 
four times. Its semantic field includes cultic 


transgressions, such as swearing by divin- 
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ing arrows (Q 5:3} See FORETELLING; OATHS 
AND PROMISES) and betraying covenants 

(Q 3:81-2). For the most part, however, /-s-¢ 
is a term of theological opprobrium and 
Izutsu (Concepts, 157 f.) goes so far as to call 
it a species of kufr. Like other terms of eth- 
ical opprobrium, the term has little specific 
content — the Qur’an’s audience is to rec- 
ognize it when they see it. 

The meaning of the root n-k-r in the 
fourth form is “to disapprove,” and so the 
passive participle munkar means “to be 
denied, be disavowed, disapproved of.” It 
is regularly paired with ma ‘if, as a slogan, 
however, and so its meaning must also be 
» “that which can- 
” “that which is 


“the wrong thing to do, 
not be affirmed as right, 
known to be wrong.” It occurs sixteen 
times in the Qur'an, nearly always along- 
side ma Tiif, as in Q 3:113-4, where the most 
virtuous of the People of the Book (q.v.) 
are described as reciting the signs of God 
and prostrating themselves, having faith in 
God and the last day, commanding the 

ma rif and forbidding the munkar, compet- 
ing in the doing of good deeds (khayrat): 
“... they are among the virtuous (al- 
salihin)” (Q 3:114). 

Ithm, junah, dhanb, khata’, and jurm are all 
terms for acts disapproved of, and each is 
frequently translated as “sin”; these five 
terms refer primarily to a violation of one 
of the legal or ritual norms instituted in 
Quran. Although an illegality or ritual 
transgression 1s an ethical failure in the 
quranic view, there does remain a sense in 
which these are formalistic failings that do 
not incite feelings of repulsion as do the 
other terms discussed above. /thm, for in- 
stance, appears in Q 2:85 referring to a cov- 
enant (mithaq) violated (cf. Q 2:84), and in 
Q 6:120 in reference to failure to recite the 
name of God over food; in Q 58:9 it refers 
to conspiring, after having been “forbid- 
den conspiracy/confidential conversa- 


tion” (nuhi ‘an al-najwa, Q 53:8). Junah is 
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connected to circumambulating Safa and 
Marwa during hay or ‘umra (see PILGRIM- 
AGE) in Q 27158, while in Q 4:24 the term 
refers to additional contractual stipulations 
in addition to the bride-portion. Dhanb is 
found in, for instance, Q 26:14 where it re- 
fers to murder as grounds for punishment; 
and in Q 81:9 the female infant asks what 
transgression of hers justifies her being 
killed (bt-ayyt dhanbin qutilat, see INFANTI- 
CIDE). Khata’ is equivalent to junah, as in 

Q 33:5, which is concerned with the techni- 
calities of lineage determination: “There is 
no technical transgression in mistakes you 
make.” In Q 4:92, khata’ refers to mistaken 
killing, while Q 2:286 connects the word in 
its fourth verbal form to “forgetting.” 

It is harder to assign a precise scope to 
jurm. In Q 11:89 the term in its first verbal 
form refers to the failings of the people to 
whom the prophets Noah (q.v.), Had (q.v.), 
Salih (q.v.) and Lot were sent. Q 10:17 sug- 
gests that a muyjrim is someone who declares 
God and his revelations to be false, and the 
mujrimiin about to fall into the fire (q.v.) in 
Q 18:53 seem to refer to those who asso- 
ciated gods with God (see Q 18:52); Q 25:31 
states that the enemy who is appointed for 
every prophet comes “from the mujrimin.” 
A muyjrim seems, then, to be one of those 
damned for what are theological, rather 
than strictly ethical, transgressions. 

The three words sayyit’/saw’/sw’ (all from 
the same root: s-w-’) correspond well to the 
semantic scope of the English word “evil,” 
both in its applicability to misfortunate 
acts, that is, natural evil, as in Q 16:58-9: “If 
one of them is given news of [the birth of] 
a female, his face darkens and he is silently 
angry; he retreats from people as a result of 
the evil news given him (min sii ma bush- 
shira bihi)...,” and to morally reprehensible 
acts, 1.e. theological or moral evil, as in 
Q 6:136, a verse that speaks of the tribal 
custom of giving tithes to “partners” of 
God: “Evil is their rule (saa ma_yahku- 
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mina).” It may be that the root suggests 

evil to be an intrinsic feature of the act, 

as in Q 4:17-8 where “evil” deeds are done 
unwittingly: “... those who do evil in igno- 
rance (ya‘malina l-sia bizahalatin)...” Al- 
Nisabiart (Ta/fst, ii, 64) adds that sa’ encom- 
passes “all acts of disobedience, whether of 
the limbs or of the mind (qalb).” 

Without doubt, words from the root 
z-l-m are the most frequent terms for 
wrong-doing, appearing 310 times in the 
Quran. The meaning of this term is com- 
plex and has engendered a relatively large 
body of discussion (e.g. Izutsu, Concepts, 
164-77; Hourani, Injuring oneself; Husain, 
The meaning of zulm). In the broadest 
sense, the root means “wrong,” or “wrong- 
doing,” e.g. Q 40:17: “[On the day of judg- 
ment] each soul is requited according to 
what it has earned. No wrongdoing (zulm) 
on the day! God is swift at reckoning 
(hisab).” This last word, the commercial 
term “reckoning, calculating, accounting,” 
suggests that zulm is unearned harm — either 
in deed or in proportion. It is undeserved 
conduct vis-a-vis another that is denoted 
by zulm and its cognates. 

The objects of zu/m have occasioned 
much discussion. First, one human can do 
zulm to another by theft (cf. @ 12:75), by 
consuming an orphan’s property (Q 4:10), 
or by preventing the faithful from going to 
worship (cf. Q 2:114). Second, one can 
wrong God: “Whoever transgresses God’s 
limits, they are the zalimin” (Q 2:229); also, 
“who does greater wrong than one who, 
reminded of the signs of his lord, turns 
away from them” (wa-man azlamu mimman 
dhukkira bi-ayate rabbthi fa-a vada ‘anha, 

Q 18:57). There can be no question of 
“harming” God — as an orphan is 
harmed by having his property con- 
sumed — but rather of “doing wrong by 
him,” given the obligations that obtain in 
the relation between humankind and God 


(see above). 
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The third and most controversial object 
of zulm is the self (zalama nafsahu). Vhirty- 
six times the Qur'an links the self/soul with 
zulm, e.g. Q 7:23: “They (Adam and Eve) 
said: ‘Our lord! We have wronged our- 
selves (zalamna anfusana). If you do not for- 
give us and show us mercy we shall be 
among the lost!’” The faithless, whose fate 
is the fire (of hell), are also described as 
people who have “wronged themselves:” 
“The likeness of what they (the faithless) 
spend in this worldly life is to a frosty wind 
which strikes the crops of a people who 
wronged themselves, then destroyed it: 
God did not wrong them but they wrong 
themselves (wa-lakin anfusahum yazlimun)” 
(Q 3:117); “Then we gave the book as inher- 
itance (awrathnd) to those whom we chose 
of our bondsmen — among them were 
those who wrong themselves (minhum 
zalimun li-nafsihi), among them were those 
who are tepid, and among them are those 
who race ahead in good deeds by God’s 
leave...” (Q 35:32). 

Hourani (Injuring oneself, 49-51) points 
out that the concept of “wronging one- 
self,” as a purely ethical concept, is prob- 
lematic, especially from the point of view 
of the Aristotelian tradition that has domi- 
nated Western (and Islamic philosophical) 
ethical reflection. “Wronging,” that is, act- 
ing in a way that evokes the judgment that 
an act is morally unjust, requires the object 
of the action to be non-consenting, and 
unless one is a dualist, the agent (the 
“wronger”) of acts done to the self neces- 
sarily consents in actions done by the 
agent. Therefore, one cannot be “morally 
unjust to,” i.e. “wrong,” the self. Hourani 
suggests that implicit in the root meaning 
of z-/-m is the notion of harm, as well as 
wrong. Consequently, zalim li-nafsthi is 
“harming oneself,” inasmuch as a moral 
transgression has harmful consequences on 
the day of judgment. He concedes there 


may be in these qur’anic passages some 
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notion of the wrongdoer as having harmed 
himself because of some quality of the 
vicious acts done, although he thinks it 
likely that this is a later, philosophical 
reading into the qur’anic text (Hourani, 
Injuring oneself, 56). 

Acts, then, are categorized by the Qur’an 
in terminology suggesting strongly that its 
message is to exhort Muslims to do the 
right act and eschew the wrong act, more 
than to define for them right and wrong. 
The same seems to be true of concepts for 


categorizing moral actors. 


Classifying actors 

Virtuous acts are signs of (aa, “obedi- 
ence,” “submissiveness,” or “allegiance,” 
on the part of humankind (Lane, 1890-1; 
see Q 3:100, where a Muslim obedient to 
People of the Book allies himself to their 
rejectionism, when the Muslim had previ- 
ously been one of the faithful). One obeys 
God and his messenger and those given 
command: “And the faithful men and 
faithful women are protégés of each other, 
commanding the good (al-ma tif) and for- 
bidding the reprehensible, undertaking 
salat and paying zakal, and obeying God 
and his messenger — to these God will 
show mercy” (Q 9:7; cf. 3:32; 4:59, 8:1). 
Obedience 1s a public, not a private virtue 
(Q 24:53, Q 47:21). Those who are obedient 
and loyal not only ally with each other as 
“protecting friends,” or protégés, as above, 
but ally themselves with God as well: “And 
the wrongdoers (zalimiin) have no protector 
(wali) nor ally. Or have they chosen protec- 
tors (awliya’) other than him? But God 
[alone] is the walt” (Q 42:8-9). The virtuous 
then are protégés or clients (see CLIENTS 
AND CLIENTAGE; PROTECTION) of God and 
“no fear comes to the protégés of God nor 
do they grieve” (Q 10:62). 

The opposite of the virtuous, the unrigh- 
teous, are those who “rebel against” (“s-y) 


God. Adam’s transgression was that he 
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rebelled against his lord (Q 20:121), while 
Pharaoh (q.v.) also rebelled against the 
messenger that God sent (Q 73:16). Rebel- 
lion is listed as a failing which the faithful 
avoid: “[O you who are faithful]... God 
has made you love faith and has made it 
beautiful to your hearts and made hateful 
to you ingratitude (kujr), wickedness (fusiq) 
and rebellion (‘syan). These are the rightly- 
guided!” (Q 49:7). 

The wicked are not just moral failures 
but active “enemies of God.” The notion 
of moral transgression as enmity gives a 
sharply affective edge to the notion of ethi- 
cal failure. It is not, in qur’anic discourse, 
that the vicious are merely misguided, but 
their moral failures make them active 
agents of corruption and opponents of 
God and his messenger: “... [The hypo- 
crites] had faith, then rejected; their hearts 
are sealed up so they cannot understand... 
They are the enemy, so beware of them! 
May God fight them; what liars they are!” 
(Q 63:3-4). The nature of this enmity is 
emphasized by the numerous places in 
which Satan, too, is described as an 
enemy — of mankind and of God. (e.g. 

Q 7:223 12:53 35:6; 43:62). Enmity toward 
God is heartily reciprocated: “Who is an 
enemy of God and his angels and his mes- 
sengers and Gabriel (q.v.) and Michael 
(q.v.), then God is an enemy to the ingrates 
(kafirin)” (Q 2:98). 

Despite this emotional characterization 
of ethical transgressors, the most promi- 
nent description of those who believe or 
act wrongly, is that they are “astray” (¢-l-l 
or gh-w-y): “Adam rebelled against his 
lord, and so went astray (ghawda)” 

(Q 20:121); “... who rebels against God 

and his messenger has manifestly gone far 
astray (qad dalla dalalan mubinan)” (Q 33:36). 
The ethical implication of this terminology 
is that the errant can find, or be led to the 
correct path again. Repentance requires 
reform, however: “Who does evil out of 
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ignorance (biyahalatin) then repents after- 
wards and does well (aslaha) [then God] 1s 
forgiving, merciful” (Q 6:54). Such a view 1s 
completely consonant with the qur’anic 
emphasis on God as merciful, compassion- 
ate, and forgiving, themes found on nearly 
every page of the Quran. Forgiveness (q.v.) 
is a human virtue as well: “And those who 
avoid the greatest sins and indecencies and 
when angry, they forgive” (Q 42:37; see also 
42:40, 43). 

Though there may be other terms with a 
scope that would place them under “eth- 
ics” (e.g. far, ttida’, etc.), this sample suf- 
fices to show the shape and content of 
quranic ethical valuation. Acts have moral 
values, and morally aware humans, as hu- 
mans, recognize these values. The lie (q.v.) 
is bad, an act of kindness toward one’s par- 
ents is good. Acts are valued also because 
they affirm or deny theological truth or 
they signify obedience or disobedience to 
Islamic cultic norms. For the most part, 
however, the human capacity for moral 
knowledge suffices to provide judgment in 
particular cases. The details of moral con- 
duct need not be specified. The qur’anic 
contribution is less information that this 
act is good, that act bad, than it is the clari- 
fication of the stakes in choosing a particu- 
lar ethical path. One may be God’s protégé 
or God’s enemy; a final judgment will rec- 
ompense virtue and the oppressed and 
punish vice and the oppressors. The Qur- 
’an, in sum, does not so much inform as 
incite, it calls not so much for the correct 


assessment of acts, as for action. 


Ethical knowledge and moral reasoning 
From this discussion of ethical terminol- 
ogy, it should be obvious that the ethical 
epistemology of the Qur'an differs from 
ethical epistemology as it developed within 
later Islamic theology and jurisprudence 
(see G. Hourani Lslamic rationalism, passim; 


Reinhart, Before revelation, passim). 
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As we saw above, the ability of human- 
kind to perceive values, and the assump- 
tion of already-existing Arab cultural 
norms play a role in the knowledge of 
right and wrong. As Hourani noticed, (Eth- 
ical presuppositions) the Qur'an takes for 
granted that thinking, or reflecting, will 
guide one to right action. (Even later com- 
mentators, who otherwise rejected this 
epistemological theory, recognized that the 
Quran refers to knowledge that is com- 
mon to all humans, e.g. Qurtubt, Zamz;, v, 
185, commenting on Q 4:36, says: “Schol- 
ars are utterly agreed that this dya is 
efficacious — nothing of it is abrogated. 
And it is [found] thus in all the scriptures. 
Even if this were not so, this would be 
known by means of the intellect, even if it 
were not revealed in scripture.”) 

Though the noun Gq (glossed variously 
as “intellect, reason, mind”) is never re- 
ferred to, the Qur’an uses verbal forms of 
“q-l for the activity of thinking, reflecting, 
ratiocinating, 49 times. There are places 
where it seems to mean something like 
“using common sense,” and others where 
it means, “reflect and draw the logical con- 
clusions.” Both aspects of using the ‘aq/ are 
relevant for qur’anic epistemology, as when 
the Qur'an suggests that to read scripture 
requires one to draw the conclusion that 
righteous behavior is enjoined on scriptu- 
aries as on others: “Do you command that 
people be good (birr) and you forget your- 
selves, while you yourselves recite scrip- 
ture? Have you not reflected? (a-fa-la 
ta‘qiliin)” (Q 2:44). It seems that the signs of 
God — which include but are not limited 
to scripture — must be reflected upon be- 
fore action takes place; but when they are 
reflected upon one is led to moral truth: 
“Thus God makes clear his signs that per- 
haps you might reflect (/a‘allakum ta ‘qiliina)” 
(Q 2:242). The Qur'an repeatedly lists fea- 
tures of nature (see NATURAL WORLD AND 
THE QUR'AN) — e.g. that man has eyes 
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(q.v.), ears (q.v.), a heart; that God has 
metaphorically sown humans on the earth; 
that he has given life and death and distin- 
guished night from day — and urges the 
hearer to draw the right conclusion: 

“Will you not reflect (a-fa-la ta‘qiltin)?” 

(cf. Q 23:78-80). Ignoring the knowledge 
the intellect provides leads one to perdi- 
tion: “[The people of hell] say, ‘Had we 
listened or reflected (na ‘qilu) we would not 
have been among the dwellers in the 
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flames’” (Q 67:10). Likewise, ethical reflec- 
tion can prevent one from being led astray 
and into moral transgression: “[Satan] has 
led a large group of you astray; did you not 
reflect (a-fa-lam takini ta‘qiliin)?” (Q 36:62). 
It would seem that an argument based on 
proof (burhan) is decisive — again a refer- 
ence to thought as a source of religio- 
ethical knowledge: “And we extract from 
every nation a witness and we say, ‘Bring 
your proof (burhan)!’ Then they will know 
the truth is with God and what they in- 
vented has led them astray” (Q 28:75). 

The same appears to be true for the root 
J-k-s, which is used 97 times. The root 
appears, as does ‘agi, in assertions that 
humans have been given the means to reli- 
gio-moral knowledge if they reflect upon 
what they know: “They ask you about 
date-wine (Khamy, see INTOXIGANTS) and 
games of chance (maysi, see GAMBLING). 
Say: In both is great sin (thm), and utility 
for humankind, though their sin is greater 
than their utility. They ask you also what to 
spend. Say: What is superfluous. Thus God 
clarifies to you the signs, perhaps you will 
consider (la‘allakum tatafakkariin)” (Q 2:219; 
cf. 2:242). 

Despite the existence of epistemologically 
significant signs (q.v.), and the injunction to 
reflect upon them, there are still matters 
where the Qur’an suggests that intuition 
and reflection are insufficient: the Quran 
repeatedly says “prescribed (kataba or 
kutiba) for you/them is such and such,” 
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followed by a rule or an adjuration (e.g. 
2:187; Q 2:216 for warfare). In many other 
cases, such a prescription is indicated by 
the simple imperative: “Give orphans their 
property” (Q 4:2); or “Call to witness 
against [adulterous women] four of you” 
(Q 4:15). The claim of God to make such 
prescriptions is rooted in several cove- 
nantal assumptions (see above), but the 
form of the command implies that this is a 
moral requirement whose justification is 
simple — it is God’s command. Implicit in 
the command form, however, is also the 
epistemological assertion that this norm is 
not definitively known except by revela- 

tion — hence we may read for kutiba ‘alay- 
kum, “it is [scripturally] ordained for you” 
(Q 2:216) and in the divine imperative 
“(God orders in this revelation that you] 
call to witness...” (Q 4:15). The intellect is 
not a sufficient guide; it may also not be an 
altogether reliable guide; some acts clearly 
may seem intuitionally to be repulsive, 
while they are nonetheless enjoined upon 
the faithful: “Battle is ordained for you 
though it is hateful to you; it may happen 
that you hate a thing, but it is good for you, 
and it may happen that you love a thing 
and it is evil for you; God knows and you 
do not” (Q 2:216). Because “God knows 
and you do not,” revelation remains an 
indispensable part of the qur’anic moral 
epistemology. Nonetheless, most medieval 
Muslim scholars underestimated the role 
assigned to ethical reflection by the 
Quran in Islamic moral knowledge (see 

G. Hourani, Reason and tradition; Reinhart, 
Before revelation). 


Nature of the Qur’an’s ethical stipulations 

It is often suggested that the Quran is 

full of rules, or, in more contemporary 
phraseology, that “the Qur'an contains 
rules for every aspect of life.” In fact, even 
the most liberal counting produces only 


500 verses (albeit, many of these are very 
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long — sometimes, as much as ten or 
twenty times the length of the shorter 
verses) of the roughly 6220 in the Qur'an 
that are “rules” (al-Mahdr li-Din Allah, al- 
Bahr, 1, 238-308), and these include many 
a@yat with important legal implications. Yet 
these could hardly be called ‘rules” in the 
normal sense of the word: e.g. “He it is 
who created for you that which is on the 
earth” (Q 2:29); or “Woe to those worship- 
ing heedless of their worship who make 
show [of worship] but refuse to give aid” 
(Q 107:4-7). 

It is useful to recognize that the kinds of 
qur anic ethical stipulations can be sorted 
roughly into three classes, which we might 
call rules, principles, and admonitions to 


virtue. 


Rules 


“Rules” are decrees, which usually occur in 
the imperative. They are distinguished 
from principles and admonitions by the 
way in which their observance or neglect is 
assessed. Rules are either observed or not 
observed — the statement “Ahmad ob- 
serves the rule, ‘Forbidden to you is carrion 
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and blood and the meat of swine (Q 5:3) 
is true if he avoids those things, and false 
if he does not avoid them. There are rules 
aplenty in the first several sections of the 
Quran (i.e. those revealed in the later 
periods of revelation), and these stipulate 
diet (e.g. Q 2:173), how to divorce (e.g. 

Q 2:227-32; see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE), 
cultic practice (Q 3:57), etiquette (e.g. 24:27) 
contracting debt (2:282; see DEBTS), as well 
as many other matters (see LAWFUL AND 


UNLAWFUL). 


Principles 


Yet to characterize the ethical content of 

the Qur'an as “rules” would be a mistake. 
A good deal of the qur’anic ethical advice 
and command is not in the form of rules, 


but what Dworkin calls “principles:” 
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“Principles are standards to be observed... 
because it is a requirement of justice or 
fairness or some other dimension of moral- 
ity...” (Is law a system of rules?, 43). “Prin- 
ciples are not applied, as rules are, in an 
‘all or nothing’ fashion, but instead, a prin- 
ciple is something which [one] must take 
into account... as a consideration inclining 
in one direction or another” (ibid., 47). 
Principles have a dimension of “weight” or 
relative importance which one must take 
into account when two or more principles 
are in conflict — which, because of their 
generality, they often are (see PROHIBITED 
DEGREES). 

Principles may look to a qur’anic reader 
like rules, but a consideration of some will 
show their difference. For instance, there is 
the maxim “The good deed (al-hasana) and 
the evil deed (al-sayyi a) are not equivalent; 
repel [harm] by what is better...” (Q 41:34). 
This sort of Golden Rule, in its generality, 
can hardly be said to be observed or not 
observed in an “all or nothing fashion,’ as a 
rule is. To obey this injunction is not like 
avoiding swineflesh. One must judge that a 
given act in a given situation is better than 
other alternatives — all of which might 
also be good. The principle in Q 41:34 
might be seen to conflict, in some situa- 
tions, with other principles, such as “War- 
fare [in the sacred month] is a major 
[transgression] but blocking [one] from the 
way of God and rejecting him and expel- 
ling people from the sacred mosque is 
greater with God; tribulation (al-fitna) is 
greater than killing” (Q 2:217; see FIGHT- 
ING). So, if one is blocked from the sacred 
mosque during the sacred month, does one 
“return evil with good,” or bear in mind 
that “tribulation is worse than warfare?” 
The Muslim must weigh these two princi- 
ples, and make a decision based on how 
they are weighted. (This is not the same as 
resolving a conflict between two rules; both 


principles are invoked and in force.) There 
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are many such principles — some obvi- 
ously moral maxims, some less obviously 
so: “Do not be extravagant; God has no 
love for the extravagant” (Q 6:141); or, 
“Those who are steadfast in desiring the 
countenance of their lord and undertake 
the worship (al-salat) and spend of what we 
bestowed upon them covertly and overtly 
and overcome evil with good: It is they 
whose aftermath will be the home (‘uqba 
l-dar, 1.e. paradise)” (Q 13:22). The Muslim 
is to weigh the value of spending versus the 
folly of extravagance, according to the situ- 
ation. There is no rule in either of these 
texts, only principles. In fact, the majority 
of the Qur’an’s injunctions are of this 
sort — guidelines rather than stipulations. 
Some of these maxims, too, are orienta- 
tional rather than prescriptive. The Quran 
elaborates upon Q 13:22 a few verses later: 
“God expands the provision of those 
whom he wishes, and contracts [it for those 
whom he wishes] while they rejoice in the 
life of the world — but what is the life of 
the world but [mere] pleasure compared to 
the afterlife? (Q 13:26). This passage, too, 
shapes the ethical perspective of the atten- 
tive Muslim, but it is certainly not a rule or 
a call to a specific action. It is, rather, a 
principle, a moral fact which, to differing 
degrees, according to the situation, will 
inform his or her moral judgment. 
Ethicists who describe ethical knowledge 
and reflection as grounded in rules have 
recently come under criticism. And the 
critics of such analysis would find support 
in the style of qur’anic ethical discourse. 
Some of these critics assert the relative 
importance of moral reasoning over moral 
rules, and, though the distinction 1s 
sometimes artificial, it is clear that these 
qur’anic principles have more to do with 
judicious judgment after reflection than 
with mere obedience or following prescrip- 
tions. The importance of the intellect (q.v.; 


‘aql) and reflecting upon (fikr) likewise 
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suggest that the Qur'an is less about pre- 
scription than about guidelines and com- 


parative judgment. 


Admonitions to virtue 
There is another critical perspective, how- 
ever, that also finds support in qur’anic 
ethics, and this is the claim that ethics is 
about the cultivation of virtues more than it is 
about rules or reasoning. For such ethicists, 
it is emulation rather than obedience or re- 
flection that shapes most ethical endeavors. 
From this perspective, ethical questions are 
not decided by reflection of the sort “What 
ought I to do?” but, rather, “What would 
the sort of person I want to be do in this 
case?” The domain of this ethical method 
is virtue — how to be courageous, what is 
courage in a given situation, what 1s gener- 
osity, and so on. 

The Qur'an has many references to vir- 
tues and to specific vices. Goldziher has 
argued (us [Eng. tr.], 1, 18-44) and Izutsu 
concurs (Concepts, 45-119) that the Qur'an 
redefines and sometimes denigrates the 
tribal virtues summed up in the term 
“manliness” (muruwwa), and moves the 
Muslim toward a new set of religious vir- 
tues. Izutsu suggests that, nonetheless, 
there is a religious re-appropriation of 
some of these tribal virtues by giving them 
“a consistent theoretical basis” (Concepts, 
45). Here we can offer only a brief demon- 
stration of qur’anic virtues to show the im- 
portance of these themes in the Qur’an’s 
ethical discourse (for more detailed discus- 
sions of some of these virtues, see VIRTUES 
AND VICES} JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE; TRUST 
AND PATIENCE; PIETY). 

Justice (‘adi, literally, “equity” and qust, 
“giving fair measure”) is repeatedly en- 
joined throughout the Qur'an. ‘Ad/ is used 
in quasi-legal contexts (cf. Q 2:282; 4:58), 
but elsewhere seems to mean simply “being 
fair” or “fairness” (cf. Q 4:3, 129; 16:76, go). 


Almost as important as ‘ad/ is its near syn- 
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onym gist. The root letters g-s-¢ appear in 
various forms, and with various glosses, 
often linked to judging in judicial matters 
(e.g. Q 2:282): sometimes as a mere syn- 
onym of ‘adl (e.g. Q 49:9); more generally, 
as the virtue “equity:” “Oh you who be- 
lieve! Be upright in equity (kind gawwamina 
bi-l-qist), witnesses to God” (Q 4:135; cf. 
5:8). God likewise will act with gist 

(Q 21:47). As with the terms for “good” and 
“bad” discussed above, the exact scope of 
qist is not spelled out in the Qur’an; rather, 
the term appeals to the sense of virtue 
latent in its listeners, inculcated by moral 
education and moral exemplars — surely 
including the prophet Muhammad. 

Other virtues enjoined on Muslims in- 
clude endurance (sabr) and integrity (s¢dq). 
Endurance (s-b-y in various forms) is 
among the most commonly cited virtues in 
the Quran. It seems to mean something 
like the ability to maintain commitment 
despite difficult circumstances (Q 2:177) and 
to persevere. One is to show fortitude, and 
do good deeds (salthat, Q 11:11); to be persis- 
tent and rely upon [the] lord (Q 16:42); to 
struggle and be steadfast (Q 16:110): “En- 
dure (sbirii), show fortitude toward others 
(sabiri), be steadfast (rabiti), fear God, that 
you might succeed” (Q 3:200; cf. 68:48, 
“wait steadfastly for your lord’s decree /fa- 
sbir li-hukmi rabbika]”’). Sabr is something 
prayed for (e.g. Q 2:250; 7:126) and the 
term is frequently paired with s-d-g. 

Though the root s-d-q is often translated 
as “telling the truth,” it is clear that the 
term means, rather, something like “integ- 
rity” or “being true to”; that is, it calls for a 
correspondence between reality and 
speech, behavior and public profession. 

It means fulfilling promises (sadiqin, 

Q 34:29), and therefore sidg can be some- 
thing characteristic of God whose threats 
and promises are not empty (sadaqa llahu, 
Q 3:953 33:22), and also of humankind who 


must act in accordance with their profes- 
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sions of faith (Q 33:23). In addition to act- 
ing out one’s faith, the root also implies 

a public quality, a proclaiming of one’s 
allegiance — the root concept of sadiq, 
“friend” (Q 26:101). The archetypes of this 
public integrity are prophets such as Abra- 
ham (q.v.) and Idris (q.v.), each of whom is 
an affirmer, a warner (q.v.; seddigan nabiyyan, 
Q 19:41, 56). The concept underlying these 
words is simply the public performance of 
commitments made in private. 

The vices contrary to these virtues would 
be pretension, boasting (see BOAST), and 
hypocrisy; all three are the objects of 
quranic obloquy. For example, the Qur'an 
condemns acting pretentiously, i.e. without 
integrity between conduct and true moral 
commitment, in “those who spend their 
wealth in the sight of men” (Q 4:38), or, 
“Why do you say what you do not do? It is 
hateful to God that you say what you do 
not do” (Q 61:2-3). Hypocrites (mundafiqin) 
are condemned because “they say with 
their mouths what is not in their hearts” 
(Q 3:167). The root n--q appears 34 times 
in this sense: “The hypocrites fool God; he 
fools them! If they rise to worship they 
stand up sluggishly to be seen (yuraiin) by 
the people nor do they mention God but a 
little” (Q 4:142). 

There are many virtues and vices com- 
manded and condemned in the Qur- 

’an. — Donaldson (Studies, 16 f.) lists 
humility (see MODEsTY), honesty, giving to 
the poor (see POVERTY AND THE POOR), 
kindness, and trustworthiness, and as vices 
he mentions boasting, blasphemy (q.v.), 
slander — and there are many more be- 
sides. Indeed, there are lists of virtues 

and vices at many points in the Qur'an, 
for instance Q 17:23-39, which Donaldson 
(Studies, 25) compares to the Decalogue 
(though there are 11 points — 4 virtues 
and 7 vices listed). Q 25:63-72 is a series of 
injunctions to dignity and equipoise; 

Q 31:13-19 enjoins theological commitment 
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and modest reserve (cf. Q 2:177; 4:36; for 
other discussions see Donaldson, Studies, 


14-59; al-Shamma, Ethical system, passim). 


Ethical sociology 
In recent literature, ethics is discussed 
mostly as a series of problems that the in- 
dividual faces as an individual. Universal 
ethics is assumed to require an inter- 
changeability among persons, and it is only 
very recently that ethical “roles” have re- 
ceived the attention they require. In the 
Quran, while the locus of moral responsi- 
bility is the individual, the nature of one’s 
moral responsibilities is in large part 
shaped by the group to which one belongs: 
some roles entail behaviors, some roles (on 
the part of others) provoke behaviors. 
There is also a sense in which the commu- 
nity as a whole is viewed as a moral agent 
(a perspective articulated in later legal 
thought as the concept of fard al-kifaya 
(J. Esposito (ed.), Oxford encyclopedia of the 
modern Islamic world, s.v. fard al-kifayah). The 
constantly-repeated refrain ordaining that 
Muslims “command the good and forbid 
the reprehensible” (al-amr bi-l-ma rif wa-l- 
nahy ‘an al-munkar) assumes one party ex- 
horting another. So it is necessary here to 
discuss “ethical sociology” — the groups 
recognized by the Quran as incurring or 
provoking distinctive moral attitudes and 
behaviors. ‘The corporate bodies recog- 
nized in qur’anic ethics and discussed be- 
low are: Muslims (and mu mins, “believ- 
ers”), scriptuaries (i.e. Peoples of the Book), 
hypocrites, and rejectors. 

The Qur’an acknowledges the existence 
of what might be called “ethnicity” — that 
is, tribal and ethnic identities (see TRIBES 
AND CLANS), though it maintains that piety 
outweighs ethnic descent: “O people! We 
have created you male and female and 
have made you peoples (shu %b) and tribes 
(qaba il) that you might know one another. 
But the noblest with God is the most 
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god-fearing (alga) among you” (Q 49:13). 
Yet though recognized, “tribe” seems to be 
a pejorative term since it is otherwise 
found to refer only to Satan’s minions 

(Q 7:27). The other term for such social 
groups, zd (pl. ahzab), is found more fre- 
quently, but it, too, suggests divisiveness 
(though there is a hizb Allah, a “clan of 
God” [Q 5:56; 58:22], in opposition to the 
hizb shaytan, the clan of Satan [Q 58:19]). 
None of these “political” categories has 


any ethical significance. 


Muslims and non-Muslims 
The Quran uses the term nation (umma), 
which seems to be the people who fall 
under the jurisdiction of a particular 
prophet’s message (e.g. Q 10:47) and who 
share a particular “historical epoch (qal)” 
(Q 7:34). Thus Christians and Jews form 
communities separate from Muslims. This 
distinction between nations is deliberate 
(Q 11:118; cf. 5:48; 10:19; 16:93; 42:8), and 
consequently the relations of Muslims to 
each other differ from their relations to 
other “nations,” such as the Christians and 
the Jews (see CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIAN- 
ITY; JEWS AND JUDAISM). 

This “Islamic wmma” (a phrase not at- 
tested in the Qur'an; rather, “a nation sub- 
missive to you,” ummatan muslimatan laka, 

Q 2:128) is envisioned as a community of 
virtue: “Who call to the good (al-khayr) 
command the good (al-ma vii), and forbid 
the reprehensible (al-munkar): These are the 
successful” (Q 3:104). Muslims are urged 

to collaborate in virtue and not vice (cf. 

Q 5:2), and they are in law a single entity 
(cf. Q 5:48). Harmony among its members 
is enjoined: “Let not one group ridicule an- 
other group which might [in fact] be better 
than they (khayran minhum); nor women 
[ridicule] other women who might be bet- 
ter than they; neither defame yourselves 
nor apply derisive nicknames; bad is the 


name depraved (bi’sa l-ismu [-fustiqu) after 
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faith” (Q 49:11). Stira 49 has the rules to 
construct the social solidarity of the Mus- 
lim umma. Some of the rules are rules of 
courtesy — lowered voices, not yelling at 
people who are indoors (Q 49:2-5; see 
Qurtubi, Jamis xvi, 303-10). Others are 
rules of law to deal with disorder within 
the community: support the correct side 
but make peace between the groups in 
conflict (Q 49:9). Suspicion (q.v.; Zann), 
spying, and gossip (q.v.) are compared to 
eating the flesh of one’s dead brother 

(Q 49:12). The faithful are given status as 
brethren (Q 49:10; see BROTHER AND 
BROTHERHOOD). In this siira, too, is the 
distinction (not of much account else- 
where) between the faithful (a/-mu ‘miniin) 
who have faith without uncertainty and 
strive (jahadii) with their property and 
themselves in the path of God (fi sabili 
llahi, see PATH OR WAY), and are people of 
integrity (al-sadiqiin), as opposed to the 
Bedouin (q.v.), who, instead of saying, “We 
have faith (a@manna),” ought to say “We sub- 
mit (aslamna),” for the faith has not entered 
their hearts (cf. Q 49:14-5). 

The visible commitment to the Islamic 
summons and the willingness to sacrifice 
money, comfort and life to that end define 
the roles and responsibilities in qur’anic 
social ethics. Those who have joined the 
Muslim community physically, and sacri- 
ficed their wealth, are protégés of each 
other (or the faithful in general; cf. Q 9:71; 
8:72). Those who have not joined the com- 
munity are not entitled to the same support 
unless they actually seek it “in religion” (ft 
l-din); then Muslims are duty-bound to aid 
them — unless there be a treaty in force to 
the contrary (Q 8:72). 

Since the Muslims are a single group, re- 
lations with non-Muslims are shaped by 
that fact. Yet, in the end, the claims of eth- 
ical behavior outweigh those of communal 
solidarity. ‘The distinction between Mus- 


lims and non-Muslim Peoples of the Book 
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is fundamental to qur’anic behavioral 
norms, but a common ethical monotheism 
of the members of these traditions seems 
to underlie more superficial distinctions. 
For example, Q 3:84-5 lists in credal fashion 
the faith described as Muslim, in a way 
that is inclusive of more than just the umma 
of Muhammad: “We have faith in God, in 
what has been sent down to us and what 
has been sent to Abraham, Ishmael (q.v.)... 
We do not distinguish any of them from 
the others. We are to him submitters. And 
who follows other than the submission (al- 
islam) as a religion (dinan) — it will not be 
accepted from him; he will be, in the after- 
life, a loser” (Q 3:84-5). Consequently the 
Qur'an recognizes the existence of virtue 
and even religious virtue among Peoples of 
the Book: “... Of the People of the Book, 
there is an established people reciting the 
signs of God at the time of night prostrat- 
ing themselves. They have faith in God 
and the last day and they command the 
good and forbid the reprehensible and has- 
ten to good deeds (al-khayrat); these are 
among the righteous (al-salihin). And 
whatever good they do, they will not be 
rejected” (Q 3:113-4). In other words, the 
Qur'an assumes a moral universe shared 
with the other Peoples of the Book. 
Christians and Jews, then, are not a de- 
monized Other, the anti-thesis of Mus- 
lims, but they belong to the same religious 
genus. Yet, because of their theological 
errors, and, more importantly, due to their 
animus against Islam (cf. Q 5:82 for the 
anti-Jewish and anti-“associator” polemic), 
the Muslims are enjoined not to take them 
as friends: “O you who are faithful! Do not 
take the Jews and Christians as friends. 
They are each other’s protégés (awliya’). 
Who has taken one of them as a pro- 
tégé — he is one of them. God does not 
guide a wrong-doing people” (Q 5:51; the 
whole anti-People of the Book polemic 
can be found at Q 5:41-82; see also Q 3:118; 
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42144; See POLEMIC AND POLEMIGAL LAN- 
GuAGE). Furthermore, their theology leads 
them to moral error (Q 5:62-3). 

Indeed, it is the claim of the scriptuaries 
that moral norms do not apply to other 
than their own moral communities that 
brings God’s condemnation: “... And 
among [the People of the Book] are those 
who if you entrust them with a dinar, do 
not return it to you unless you insist upon 
it; this is because they say ‘We have no 
duty toward the gentiles (al/-ummuiyyin, see 
ILLITERACY).’ They say of God a false- 
hood, which they know” (Q 3:75). Only a 
single verse enjoins struggle against People 
of the Book (this, contrary to Vajda in Er, 
i, 264): “Fight those who do not believe in 
God nor the last day and do not forbid that 
which God and his messengers have for- 
bidden and who are not religious with the 
religion of truth ((@_yadiniina dina l-haqqi) 
from among those given the scripture until 
they give a reward [for being spared] while 
they are ignominious” (Q 9:29; for this 
translation, see Bravmann, Ancient Arab 
background). In sum, the boundaries of 
religious identity are irreducible in the 
quranic understanding and crucially shape 
the ethical conduct of Muslims toward one 
another and towards others. A norm of 
moral conduct that transcends communal 
boundaries is, however, equally a part of 
the qur’anic message. 

Of social groups other than the People of 
the Book, two groups remain. One is the 
munafigs. Whatever the original meaning of 
this term, the usage of the Quran con- 
forms to the traditional definition of the 
term as “hypocrites” (for a survey of the 
term and its interpretation, see Brockett, 
al-Munafikin). Though mundfigs may be 
analyzed as a separate group in various 
ways, for the present purpose they may be 
viewed as insincere Muslims. Sincerity and 
pretension are discussed in this article both 


above and below. 
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The final social group that has ethical 
significance is the k@jir (ingrate, rejecter, 
unbeliever, pl. kuffar), who is equivalent to 
the mushrik (polytheist, syntheist, associa- 
tionalist). Their theological errancy leads 
them also to commit morally aberrant acts 
and the qur’anic instruction on their treat- 
ment is uncompromising — they are to be 
fought and subdued and compelled to ac- 
knowledge the single God and his messen- 
ger, save in the case of a compact (Q 9:4-6). 
So central is the animus against the non- 
faithful that qur’anic citations could fill this 
article, but a few of the clear ones follow: 
“Will you not fight a folk who broke their 
oaths and sought to expel the messen- 
ger — they began it with you first!... Fight 
them! God will chastise them with your 
hands and then will abase them and give 
you victory over them...” (Q 9:13-4); “So 
do not obey the ingrates (al-kafirin) but 
struggle against them with a mighty strug- 
gle” (Q 25:52; see also Q 9:5); “So fight 
them until there is no disorder (fina) and 
religion — all of it — 1s for God!” (Q 8:39). 
As with Christians and Jews, Muslim 
women may not be given up to kuffar, but 
while the scriptuary women may marry 
Muslim men, k@fir women may not. 

Thus, Muslims are a group distinct from 
other — Wagner suggests that Islam cre- 
ates a spiritual endogamy (La justice, 37). 

Yet even with the kuffar, there are places 
where a more generous response is en- 
joined: “It may be that God ordains affec- 
tion between you and those of them who 
act with enmity toward you... God has not 
forbidden you — with respect to those who 
did not war against you in religion nor 
drove you from your houses — that you be 
good to them (abarriihum) and equitable 
with them...” (Q 60:7-8). It must also be 
said that identification with the kuffar is 
easily changed: “Yet if they cease, God sees 
what they do” (Q 8:39), and “Say to those 
who reject that if they cease, it will be for- 
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” 


given them...” (Q 8:38), and even “If any 
of the polytheists seeks your protection, 
protect him that he might hear the word of 
God (kalama llahi), then convey him to his 
secure place; that is because they are a folk 
who do not know” (Q 9:6). 


Muslims 
The Islamic community contains only two 
categories of persons: Muslims, and the 
Prophet (who is “dearer to the faithful than 
themselves,” Q 33:6) and his family (see 
FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; PEOPLE OF THE 
HOUSE). Muhammad’s wives (see WIVES OF 
THE PROPHET), Called “mothers of the 
faithful” (Q 33:6) are not allowed to re- 
marry (Q 33:53) and their punishment for 
immorality is double that of other women 
(Q 33:30). The Prophet is permitted differ- 
ent marriage practices (Q 33:50) and his 
acts are exemplary (Q 33:21). His decisions 
are not subject to appeal (cf. Q 33:36). Yet, 
he, too, is subject to rebuke for ethical fail- 
ure (80:1-10; see IMPECCABILITY) and his 
judgment in earthly affairs is subject to 
error (Q 34:50). In all, his role as messenger 
is decisive and obedience to him is de- 
manded as it is to God. To love the mes- 
senger is to love God (cf. Q 3:31, lit. “if you 
love God, follow me [i.e. Muhammad]”) 
and both should be obeyed (Q 3:32; 4:59; 
cf. 4:80). Otherwise, the Qur’an levels the 
ranks of Muslims and makes them of the 
same status and responsibility. 

This ethical corporatism holds within the 
Muslim community, as well. Islam creates a 
bond analogous to kinship, since the mar- 
riage rules make of Muslim women a 
group eligible for marriage only to Muslim 
men (Wagner, La justice, 37). In addition, 
the Qur'an recognizes the natural bonds of 
family, and assigns moral duties to Muslims 
based on their roles within families. The 
reality of the claims made by familial affin- 
ity can be seen in the qur’anic rejection of 


the pre-Islamic practice of permanent 
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wife-repudiation by public declaration that 
the repudiated wife is as one’s mother, as 
well its rejection of the practice of the 
adoption of children by public declaration 
of kinship. It is “natural,” that is, “blood” 
ties that are affirmed: “God has not made 
for man two hearts in his breast, nor made 
your wives whom you repudiate (i.e. by 
saying that their backs are as your mothers’ 
backs for you, tugahiriina minhunna) your 
mothers, nor has he made those whom you 
claim [as sons], sons. That is just a saying 
of your mouths... Proclaim their real par- 
entage. That will be more equitable in the 
sight of God...” (Q 33:4-5). 

It follows that taking care of the family is 
especially enjoined — parents, orphans 
who are wards, wives, familial relations 
(dhi l-qurba), e.g. “They ask you what they 
shall spend. Say: You spend for good, then, 
on the two parents, and kin, and orphans 
and the unfortunate and wayfarers (ibn al- 
sabil), and what you do of good, then God 
knows it” (Q 2:215). Children are viewed, 
quite literally, as an asset (cf. Q 17:64) and, 
like other assets, they can be an occasion of 
discord: “Your wealth and your children 
are disturbances” (/fitna, Q 8:28); but, unlike 
other forms of property or other distur- 
bances, they may not be dispensed with, as 
tradition says had been the pre-Islamic 
custom among those who did not want to 
be burdened with a child. “Do not kill your 
children in fear of poverty; We shall pro- 
vide for you. If you kill them, upon you is a 
great wrongdoing (khitan kabiran)” (Q 17:31; 
cf. 6:151). 

One is obliged to treat parents kindly, and 
to leave part of one’s wealth to parents and 
relatives (Q 2:180; 4:36). Oddly, the obliga- 
tion to show kindness to parents is stereo- 
typed with injunctions to refrain from false 
faith and worship, e.g. “Say: Come, I will 
recite to you that which your lord has 
sanctified for you: That you not associate 


anything with him, and show kindness 
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(thsanan) to the two parents, do not kill your 
children from [fear of] poverty” (Q 6:151; 
cf. 2:83; 17:23). It seems clear that parents 
were at some psychological level associated 
with polytheism and the old ways (see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC); one 1s obliged 
to deal with them kindly despite their error 
(q.v.): “We have stipulated to humankind 
(al-insan) concerning his parents — his 
mother carried him, weakness on weak- 
ness, and his weaning is two years — thank 
me and your two parents. To me is the 
journeying. But if both make an effort to 
make you associate with me what is not 
known [to be true, md laysa laka bihi Umun], 
do not obey them but consort with them in 
the world kindly (ma ‘ifan)...” (Q 31:14-5). 
Orphans are identified with other unfor- 
tunates (Q 2:177; 89:17-8). Unlike many 
other ethical obligations, the concern with 
orphans dates from the earliest qur’anic 
revelations, “you are not generous with or- 
phans” (Q 89:17), and continues into the 
later siiras (e.g. Q 6:152). And, as with par- 
ents and other relations, one is enjoined to 
kindness towards them (Q 2:83, 220). 
Women, with men, are part of the funda- 
mental order of creation (Q 4:1). It has 
been understood — reasonably from a 
grammatical standpoint — that verses ad- 
dressing the Muslims that use the gram- 
matical masculine (ya ayyuha lladhina amani, 
and the like; see GENDER; GRAMMAR AND 
THE QUR'AN) are addressed to women as 
well, unless there is contextual evidence to 
the contrary. So, women are included in all 
ethical stipulations addressed to Muslims. 
Moreover, men and women are described 
as each other’s protector (Q 9:71) and in 
both the act of creation (Q 42:11) and the 
promise of final intercession (Q 47:19), 
women are explicitly included (see also 
Q 33:35). On the other hand, women are 
seen as the source or object of backbiting, 


gossip, and other social discord, and they 
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are warned against such behaviors 
(Q 24:31; 33:59). 

Relations between the sexes are grounded 
in the assumption that women are in a de- 
pendent relationship to men — as daugh- 
ters, wards, wives, or slaves. Hence the 
designation of half shares in inheritance 
(q.v.) compared to their male counterparts 
(e.g. in Q 4:11, though the verse may also 
be read as a requirement that shares be given 
them, since these are also called nastban 
mafrudan, “mandated shares” as in Q 4:73 
see also Q 4:19). Q 4:34 explicitly says: 
“Men are the custodians (gawwamiin) of 
women by what (bima) God favored some 
of them (masc.) over others (unmarked), 
and by what they spend of their (masc.) 
wealth. So virtuous women (al-salthat) are 
submissive (qanilat), guarding for the hid- 
den what God has guarded. Those from 
whom you fear uprising (nushiizahunna), ex- 
hort them, then banish them from the 
sleeping place (fi -madaji7), then strike 
them. Then if they obey you, do not seek 
a way against them. God is sublime, 
great” (cf. 2:228; for further discussion, 
see Wadud, Quran and woman, 74-78). 

Wives are the objects of qur’anic ethical 
concern — they must be dealt with kindly 
(Q 65:2); must be given their marriage por- 
tion (Q 4:4); must be given what remains of 
their property (Q 4:20); even in divorce they 
must be treated kindly (Q 33:49; 65:2); they 
must be protected in marriage and divorce 
so as to be supported (Q 65:6); and the obli- 
gation of paternity must be acknowledged 
and enforced (Q 2:233). Divorce is discour- 
aged (Q 4:35). Sexual relations between 
men and women married to each other are 
endorsed (Q 2:223 says that women are 
“tillage” for men), and while lusting after 
men instead of women is condemned 
(Q 27:55; 7:81; see HOMOSEXUALITY), the 
implication is that sexual desire between 
married men and women is legitimate. 


The Quran, then, recognizes that social 
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roles determine many ethical obligations. 
Yet there remains also the notion that ethi- 
cal obligations of fairness and justice tran- 
scend the boundaries of kinship or social 
group: “O you who are faithful! Be upright 
in justice (gist), witnesses to God though it 
be against yourselves or the two parents or 
kin if he is rich or poor... (Q 4:135; cf. 
31:15). 

Given this corporatism in qur’anic ethi- 
cal thought, it is not surprising that in 
later times some believed Muslims were 
assured salvation by being Muslim. This 
was, however, a mistake — at least from 
the Qur’an’s perspective (see Madelung, 
Murdji’a). While roles and responsibilities 
are determined by membership in one 
group or another, ethical responsibility lies 
solely with individuals. It is individuals 
who are enjoined to act, and it is individ- 
uals who are promised requital according 
to how they have acted. In no place does 
the Qur'an say Muslims will be in para- 
dise, but those who are addressed by the 
Quran’s words — surely including Mus- 
lims — are promised hell for their ethical 


transgressions. 


Conclusion 
Quranic ethics fit neatly no single Western 
philosophical category; it is likely this is 
true for any lived — as opposed to acade- 
mic — system. Yet the qur’anic approach 
to what is called ethics can be clarified by 
judicious reference to Western philosophi- 
cal ethics. For example, it has seemed 
obvious to scholars that the Qur'an and 
the Islamic law derived from it represent 
a classic, almost a maximal, case of deon- 
tological ethics — that is, an ethical sys- 
tem in which behaviors said to be ordained 
are deemed right because of their nature, 
and one acts virtuously because that 1s 
what one ought to do, apart from out- 
comes (Gk. deon = duty). In addition, 


quranic ethics might seem — especially 
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in light of later developments in Islamic 
theology — clearly to be a classic case of 
what ethicists call “divine command 
theory” (Frankena, Ethics, 28-9). This 
might take the form of theological voluntar- 
ism in which something is good solely be- 
cause God commanded it (see G. Hourani, 
Reason and tradition, 17); or it might be seen 
as naturalism in which God commands the 
good because its nature 1s “good” (as in 
Ralph Cudsworth, in Raphael, British 
moralists, 1, 106-12). 

There is certainly evidence to support 
these initial impressions: for many qur’anic 
imperatives, there is no attempt to per- 
suade, no explication of useful social con- 
sequences, no appeal to values already 
agreed upon. Yet, as pointed out above, 
there are, to the contrary, many instances 
where the imperative is presented with an 
appeal to follow reason or reflection. “Here 
are the signs, here is the evidence,” the 
Quran proclaims; “now, acknowledge the 
claim that God has on you to act morally!” 
There is also a clear prudential argument 
for acting in accord with qur’anic impera- 
tive, namely, the threat of punishment for 
transgression and the promise of eternal 
felicity for obedience to the command to 
act virtuously (though there is no argu- 
ment that the good is defined by pleasant 
or desirable circumstances). Every virtuous 
act is promised a reward (Q 99:7) and, so, 
every good deed has a telos apart from it- 
self. Yet there is nothing to suggest causa- 
tion — that the good is good because it 
leads to reward. Rather, the good coin- 
cides with reward but the affect of the 
text — the wrath, anger (q.v.), and repug- 
nance at vice — suggests that the good and 
bad are so, independently of the strategic 
considerations of a utilitarian Muslim. 

It is helpful, too, to ask, what is the 
qur anic ethical epistemology? Here again, 
the answer is complex. Later Ash‘ari and 


Hanbali theoreticians asserted that the 
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only means to moral knowledge was reve- 
lational declaration, or methodologically 
sound inference from such declarations. 
Yet there is no doubt that the Qur’an ap- 
peals to many sources of knowledge (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING), and indeed 
that the qur’anic stipulations are incompre- 
hensible without appeal to other sources 

of knowledge. 

First, it is undoubtedly the case that the 
Qur’an assumes some moral facts to be 
known by human beings qua human be- 
ings. Second, there is some evidence that 
human beings can perceive moral truth 
when confronted with a particular situa- 
tion. This latter feature conforms to what 
has been called “moral sense theory,” that 
is, the belief that some faculty analogous to 
sense or taste provides moral information 
when presented with a circumstance which 
calls for moral action. Like the English 
moralist Hutcheson, the Qur’an seems to 
suggest that humans are disposed to feel 
approval or condemnation when they con- 
sider persons of good character, and their 
actions. Like Hutcheson (Raphael, British 
moralists, 1, 302), also, the Qur'an believes 
that humans innately feel gratitude, and a 
sense of obligation that ensues from that 
perception. How else can the near total 
absence of definitions for ethical terms be 
construed? What is the meaning of “well” 
in “treat your parents well (ihsdnan),” or 
“kindly” in “give your wife her marriage- 
portion kindly” (bi-l-ma Tu, literally, “ac- 
cording to the known”) — what do these 
terms mean, exactly? 

There may be many answers, but since 
the Qur'an did not spell out the details, it 
obviously expected its audience to draw 
upon their own knowledge, sense of fair- 
ness, justice, and gratitude to fill in these 
many undefined terms. As with all ethics, 
however (Frankena, Ethics, 7), qur’anic 
morality is not mere convention — it is 


critical of convention, and it also demands 
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a self-consciousness and self-examination 
that is the very stuff of ethical delibera- 
tion. So, the Quran is not purely a kind of 
moral sense theory, nor is it averse to moral 
reasoning and deliberation. 

In our consideration of the nature of 
qur’anic moral stipulation, we saw that the 
Quran has both rules (which are some- 
times deontic, sometimes teleological), but 
also principles and admonitions. These 
weighted rules, and exhortations to virtu- 
ous conduct, are what ethicists call aretaic 
judgments. These take us beyond basic 
principles of ethical behavior and moral 
obligation and into more complex state- 
ments of value, and appreciation, and 
beyond obedience and conformity to esti- 
mation and value judgments (Frankena, 
Ethics, 61). Here we can place the concerns 
of social solidarity and of fellow-feeling 
that are also so much a part of qur’anic 
moral language. The Qur'an urges one to 
act with zhsan, with ma ‘iif, to choose khayr 
and fayyib, and suggests that hearts (by 
which the Quran refers both to affect and 
consciousness; see HEART) are drawn to the 
good and recoil from the bad. 

The most important ethical feature of the 
Qur'an is its recasting of moral conduct. 
As Brown has pointed out (Apocalypse of 
Islam, 80-1), the Qur'an calls its audience 
to re-view the world, themselves, and their 
acts sub specie aeternitatis, to take a view that 
transcends the day-to-day perspective of 
petty utilitarianism and self-interest. Kill- 
ing an infant daughter may make good 
economic sense in the quotidian, but, the 
Quran says, viewed from a larger moral 
perspective, it is an abomination. ‘To sac- 
rifice property and lives for the qur’anic 
kerygma may not be a good investment in 
worldly terms, but in meta-worldly terms 
it is a “can’t lose” proposition. 

Yet, to repeat, this recasting of moral per- 
spective rested upon a foundation of moral 


knowledge shared by the first/seventh cen- 
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tury Hyazt Arabs who were its first audi- 
ence. As Bravmann has shown with “al- 
jiya ‘an yadin” and in many more cases 
perhaps than we can recover, the Qur'an 
appeals to, while redefining, contemporary 
moral norms. As Islam and the Quran 
moved from this culturally coherent envi- 
ronment, through time and space, the 
shared foundation was lost and had gradu- 
ally to be replaced — with local norms, 
with the codified Sunna (q.v.), and through 
reasoned inference of what was under- 
stood to be implicit in qur’anic moral dis- 
course. In some cases, this demonstrably 
took Islamic ethical reasoning in a direc- 
tion different from its original orientation. 
Nonetheless, the Qur'an has remained 
primary in theory, and crucial in moral 
practice for Muslims over the 1400 years 
of Islamic history. 


A. Kevin Reinhart 
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Rereading the sacred text from a woman’s perspective, 
New York 1992, 1999? (rev. ed.); G. Wagner, La 
justice dans ’Ancien Testament et le Coran aux niveaux 
des marriages et des échanges de biens, Neuchatel 1977. 


Ethiopia 


Derived from the Greek term, Azthiopes, 
designating mythical or actual peoples de- 
fined as having dark skin and living south 
of Egypt (q.v.), and applied to roughly the 
area of ancient Axum or Abyssinia (q.v.) in 
northeast Africa, directly across the Red 
Sea from Arabia. As the opposition to 
Muhammad (q.v.) increased, a group of his 
followers left Mecca (q.v.; see EMIGRATION), 
seeking the protection of the Christian 
king (see CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) of 
the region. See GEOGRAPHY. 


Reuven Firestone 


Eulogy see LAUDATION 


Eve see ADAM AND EVE 


Evening 


The latter part and close of the day, eve- 
ning (%shd, ‘ashty) appears in the Qur’an in 
both specific and semantically ambiguous 
ways. Its primary importance is related to 
worship (q.v.) since evening is specified as 
one of the obligatory prayer times (see 
DAY, TIMES OF; PRAYER). The qur’anic 
text, however, shows a great deal of vari- 
ance regarding the naming and timing of 
the evening prayer: It is mentioned as dusk 
(ghasaq, Q 17:78), evening twilight (shafaq, 

Q 84:16), times during the night (q.v., 
Zulafan mina I-layl, Q 11:114) and so forth. In 
fact, the phrase canonized in Islamic law as 
evening prayer (salat al-‘sha)) is mentioned 
only once in the Qur'an (Q 24:58). 
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The compiler of prophetic traditions, al- 
Bukhari (d. 256/870), cites a number of re- 
ports in which the evening worship is com- 
monly referred to as darkness (q.v.; ‘atma). 
It also appears that some people did not 
make nominal distinctions between the 
evening and sunset prayers: One hadith 
says that Muhammad urged people to 
ignore the Bedouin habit of calling the 
prayer at sunset (maghrib) evening prayer 
(asha’, Bukhari, Sahih, 1, 10, no. 538; see 
HADITH AND THE QURAN). A similar altera- 
tion exists in the Turkish language in which 
the sunset prayer (maghrib) is called evening 
prayer (aksam namazi) and the evening 
prayer (%sha), bed-time prayer (yatsz 
namazi). What further reinforces this rela- 
tive semantic imprecision is that Mu- 
hammad himself was not very rigorous 
regarding its timing; on the contrary, 
many Companions (see COMPANIONS OF 
THE PROPHET) report that he delayed the 
evening prayer on many occasions and 
performed it early on many others. Any 
hour after sunset seems to have been ac- 
ceptable (ibid., no. 536). 

Equally ambiguous is the frequent adver- 
bial usage of evening in conjunction with 
morning (q.v.) in the Qur'an. That the lord 
(q.v.) should be praised morning and eve- 
ning is mentioned in many places in the 
Quran (bi-l-ghadati wa-l-Gshi, e.g. Q 6:52; 
18:28; bukratan wa-asilan, e.g. 76:25). In such 
instances the phrase functions as a power- 
ful stylistic and didactic device (see RHETO- 
RIC OF THE QURAN) and is informed by 
diurnal and nocturnal frames of reference 
(see DAY AND NIGHT). Nevertheless, even 
here the semantic ambiguity has elicited 
different interpretations. The phrase varies 
as bukratan wa-‘ashiyyan (Q 19:11, 62), ghu- 
duwwan wa-‘ashiyyan (Q 40:46), bukratan wa- 
asilan (Q 25:5; 33:42) and br-l-ghuduwzrt 
wa-l-asal (Q 7:2053 13:15; 24:36). Although 
asil is hardly synonymous with ‘sha’, most 
classical exegetes treat it as such (e.g. 
Tabart, Tafsiv; Tust, Tibyan; Jalalayn; see 
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EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). The more contemporary 
Usmani (d. 194.9; Tafseer-e Usmani) is cau- 
tious in his interpretation, arguing that asi 
is the space between mid-day and the next 
morning that includes all four prayers after 
the morning prayer. Tabataba’t (d. 1982; 
Mizan) digresses even further in interpret- 
ing asil as the afternoon (q.v.) prayer (‘asr) 
only (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: EARLY 
MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY). 

Most exegetes, however, seem particularly 
concerned not to overlook the metaphoric 
value of the conjunction of evening and 
morning (see METAPHOR) in the context of 
paradise (q.v.; Q 13:15; 19:62) or hell (q.v.; 
Q 40:46). Both places, they argue, lack the 
usual sunrise or sunset and thus cannot ex- 
perience evening. In paradise, for example, 
the perpetual light (q.v.) is occasionally re- 
arranged so as to give the impression of 
the passage of time. It is in that sense that 
the qur’anic evening has only a linguistic 


and not an empirical reality. 
Amila Buturovic 
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Introduction 
The topic of religion in everyday life has 
become a subject of increasing interest for 
historians and social scientists alike. The 
role of scripture, however, in everyday life 
has hardly been studied. “Everyday life” is 
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not, it should be said, as obviously or im- 
mediately discernible as one might sup- 
pose, but entails a variety of complex 
activities of individuals as well as of com- 
munities within a specific cultural domain. 
The definition of ‘everyday life’ adopted 
here is “the routine non-ritual activities of 
ordinary people... who do not occupy po- 
sitions of importance or celebrity in their 
society” (Beckford, Socialization, 140). The 
methodological problem of classifying or 
documenting these phenomena must face 
the difficulty that study of the abundant 
historical and religious sources provides lit- 
tle information about the Muslim populace 
at large or their general everyday life. An- 
thropological studies tend to be more inter- 
ested in the form of those religious activi- 
ties connected to social and communal 
structures, such as rituals, devotional prac- 
tices, saints’ festivals, sermons, ceremonies 
and the like, than in their contents. Very 
rarely do these studies pay attention to the 
role or function of the Qur’an in such reli- 
gious activities. 

Mention must be made, however, of 
three important contributions of the latter 
half of the twentieth century that do ex- 
amine the role that the Qur'an plays in 
various aspects of daily life, and which one 
may consult for detailed analyses of the 
phenomenon. The first is the anthropologi- 
cal study of Sayyid ‘Uways, “The shout of 
the silent” (Hutaf al-samitin), which treats 
the phrases and expressions written on cars 
and trucks in Egypt. The author counted 
55 qur’anic quotations, which amounts to 
27.5°/o of the religious expressions and 
8.9°% of all the written expression collected 
(ibid., 82, 135-42). The second is William 
Graham’s Beyond the written word. It was dur- 
ing the author’s first visit to Egypt, which 
coincided with the month of Ramadan 
(q.v.), that he sought to comprehend the 
significance of the recited Qur’an (see 
RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN), eventually 
devoting an entire chapter to “The Recited 
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Quran in Everyday Piety and Practice” 
(ibid., chapter eight) where brief accounts 
are given of the role of Quran recitation 
in worship (q.v.), Muslim education, com- 
munal life (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QUR'AN), and family and personal life 
(pp. 102-9). The third study worth men- 
tioning is Padwick’s Muslim devotions, where 
a great deal of attention is given to the 
Qur’an quotations to be found in texts of 
devotion. 

As studying the role of the Qur'an in 
everyday life is a “work in progress,” cer- 
tain aspects have, at the time of the writing 
of this article, been more closely docu- 
mented than others. For example, regional 
differences, as well as those that are observ- 
able between rural and urban contexts, 
have to be examined more fully. This arti- 
cle is correspondingly limited to the avail- 
able data, supplemented by the personal 
observations of the author. 

Insofar as the Qur'an sought, from its in- 
ception, to re-shape and re-form the every- 
day life of the prophet Muhammad and 
his followers, it is necessary to consider as- 
pects of everyday life that the Qur'an regu- 
lates on the basis of the Qur’an itself. It is 
fair to say that, after the Prophet’s death, 
the role of the Qur'an in everyday life grad- 
ually increased. With the expansion of Is- 
lam (q.v.) into regions with different histori- 
cal, religious and cultural traditions, the 
position occupied by the Qur’an developed 
beyond that of its function in the early Mus- 
lim community at Medina (q.v.). The part 
that the Quran played in shaping the lives 
of the early Muslims will thus be treated as 
a necessary background to understanding 


its similar function in more recent times. 


Shaping everyday life 
The first command issued to the Prophet 
in the process of the revelation of the 
Quran was to “recite, (igra?) in the name of 
your lord who created, created man from a 


clot” (Q 96:1-2; see BLOOD AND BLOOD 
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cLoT). As preparation for the heavy mis- 
sion with which he was to be charged, he 
was subsequently commanded to keep 
awake during part of the night in prayer 
(q.v.), reciting the Qur'an and repeating 
the name of his lord (q.v.; cf. Q 73:2-8). Re- 
citation of the Qur'an thus became the very 
heart of all kinds of prayers — whether 
invocation of God’s blessing (du‘@) or 

the obligatory ritual (salat). For example, 
Q 17:78 speaks of the dawn prayer as (reci- 
tation of the) Qur'an at daybreak (quran 
al-fajr, Padwick, Muslim devotion, 108). The 
repetition of God’s name (dhikr) was also 
identified with the recitation of the Qur- 
‘An; it is repeatedly mentioned that the 
Quran is for reminding (dhtky e.g. Q 54217, 
22). The Quran can itself be construed as 
a reminder, and the word dhikr thus be- 
came, like the word for book (q.v.; Kitab), 
one of the names of the Qur'an (q.v.). 
Muslims are supposed to remember and 
mention the name of God (Allah) at every 
moment, regardless of whether they are 
standing, sitting or lying down (Q 3:191). 
Only the unbelievers (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF) and the hypocrites (see HYPO- 
CRITES AND HYPOCRISY) are those who 
abstain from doing so (Q 4:14.23 37:13). 

Like dhikr and prayer, glorification of 
God (q.v.; tasbih) is repeatedly demanded of 
the Prophet as well as of all believers. It is 
through fasbih that the believers join the 
whole universe in a cosmological prayer, 
because everything and every being on 
earth (q.v.) and in heaven (q.v.), glorifies 
God (Q 13:13; 17:443 24:41 etc.). This kind 
of cosmological prayer is to be performed 
day and night, early and late, before sun- 
rise and before sunset (Q 3:41; 20:1303 33:42 
etc.; see DAY TIMES OF; EVENING). Such 
forms of sacred utterance represent differ- 
ent dimensions of the essential relationship 
between the creator and his creatures, the 
continuous acts of praise (q.v.; hamd) 


through worship (%bada). Jinn (q.v.) and hu- 
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mans are created only to worship God 

(Q 51:56). Strongly related to dhikr, tasbih 
and hamd is the magnification of God 
(takbix, i.e. saying “God is the greater [or 
the greatest],” Al/ahu akbar). While the 
Quran speaks of God as “the great, the 
transcendant” (al-kabiru l-muta Gli, Q 13:9) 
and “the exalted, the great” (al-‘aliyyu al- 
Kabir, Q 22:62; 31:303 34:23; 40:12; cf 4:34; 
see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), Muslims are 
ordered to exalt God over all other deities 
(see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). The order 
was first directed to the Prophet as part of 
his prophetic mission to “get up and warn” 
(qum fa-andhiy, i.e. his people; Q 74:2; see 
WARNER) and to “exalt his lord” (wa-rab- 
baka fa-kabbir, Q 74:3). The command to 
utter the éakbir is also directed to Muslims 
when fasting (q.v.; Q 2:185) and also while 
on pilgrimage (q.v.; Q 22:37). 

There are five daily ritual prayers that are 
obligatory for a Muslim (salai): the dawn 
prayer of two units of prostration (rak‘a; 
see BOWING AND PROSTRATION); the noon 
prayer of four; the afternoon prayer also of 
four; the sunset prayer of three; and the 
evening prayer of four. A Muslim recites 
the first chapter of the Qur’an, Strat al- 
Fatiha (see FATIHA), and other qur’anic 
verses at every unit of prayer, amounting 
to 17 daily recitations from the Qur'an. 
This number would be much higher if the 
believer were to perform the non-obliga- 
tory prayers called nawafil. As every rak‘a 
includes takbu; dhikr, hamd, tasbth and du@, 
in addition to Qur’an recitation, salat rep- 
resents in itself a channel of communica- 
tion between humans and God through the 
recitation of the Qur'an. The importance 
of the five daily salat is thus related to this 
function. In this respect, Strat al-Fatiha, 
which is to be recited at every rak‘a, occu- 
pies a special position in the liturgical use 
of the Qur'an. According to a well-known 
hadith, God says, “I divided the prayer, i.e. 


al-Fatiha, in two [parts] between me and 
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my servant” (qasamtu I-salata baynt wa-bayna 
‘abdi nisfayni): When he says, “Praise be to 
God, the lord of the worlds” (al-hamdu 
lllaht rabbi l-Glamina), 1 say, “My servant 
has praised me” (hamadani ‘abdi); When he 
says, “The merciful, the compassionate” 
(al-rahmami l-rahim), I say, “My servant has 
exalted me” (athnd ‘alayya ‘abdi); When he 
says, “Sovereign of the day of judgment” 
(maliki_yawmi l-dini, see LAST JUDGMENT), I 
say, “My servant has glorified me” (maja- 
dani ‘abdi); When he says, “It is you that we 
worship and you from whom we seek help” 
(wyaka na‘budu wa-iyyaka nasta‘tnu), I say, 
“This verse is between me and my servant, 
and all that my servant requests is his” (fa- 
hadhihi l-ayatu bayni wa-bayna ‘abdi wa-li-‘abdt 
ma saala); When he says, “Guide us to the 
straight path, the path of those whom you 
have blessed, not the path of those who 
have provoked your anger upon them, nor 
the lost” (thdina l-strata l-mustaqima, strata 
lladhina an‘amta ‘alayhim ghayri |-maghdibi 
‘alayhim wa-la |-dallina), I say, “This is for 
my servant and all that my servant requests 
is his” (hadha li-‘abdi wa-h-‘abdi ma sa‘ala). 
In addition to its importance as the basic 
channel of communication between God 
and humans, the Fatiha contains in its 
seven short verses, according to al-Ghazali 
(d. 505/1111), all the topics covered in detail 
throughout the entire Qur’an: information 
about God’s essence (dhdat), his attributes 
(sifat) and his actions (afal), which together 
constitute the doctrine of faith (q.v.); the 
after-life (al-ma ‘ad, see ESCHATOLOGY), 
reward and punishment (q.v.; al-thawab 
wa-l-%qab), and allusion to the qur’anic 
narratives (q.v.), as well as to certain legal 
injunctions (akkam, Ghazalt, Jawahr, 
39-42; see LAW AND THE QUR’AN). This in- 
terpretation, as elaborated by al-Ghazalt 
justifies the other name given to the siira, 
“the essence (lit. mother) of the scripture 
(lit. book)” (umm al-kitab). If prayer occu- 
pies the highest position in the religion, it is 
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through recitation of Strat al-Fatiha (umm 
al-kitab) that the Qur’an becomes the heart 
of prayer. Seen in this light, the mandatory 
prayer cannot be reduced to a mere ritual 
devoid of personal meaning. Further, it can 
be fit to the pattern of a person’s life since 
it can be performed anywhere, at any time, 
in privacy or with others, although it 1s 
highly recommended as sunna (q.v.), i.e. a 
prophetic precedent, to perform it in con- 
gregation (jama@ a) at the mosque. 

Formal ritualism in Islam should be un- 
derstood in terms of congregational pray- 
ers, such as the Friday noon prayer (salat 
aljumu‘a/al-jum‘a) and the prayer on the 
two feast days, (salat al-‘idayn; see FESTIVALS 
AND COMMEMORATIVE DAyYs) of which a 
sermon (khutba), replete with qur’anic rhe- 
toric (cf. Gaffney, Prophet’s pulpit, append.), 
is an essential part. The prayers of the two 
feast days are important, though non- 
obligatory, sunna. The first is to be per- 
formed after the end of the fasting month 
of Ramadan (q.v.), ie. salat Td al-fitr, while 
the second is to be performed on the final 
day of the annual pilgrimage rite at Mecca 
on the tenth of the month of Dha |-Hijja, 
ie. salat id al-adha. Prayer, the most impor- 
tant tenet of Islam after the confession of 
faith (shahada, see WITNESS TO FAITH), is at 
the heart of all religious action (7badat) 
and thus is termed the essence of religion 
(mukhkh al-‘tbada), as well as the pillar of re- 
ligion (%mad al-din). Neglecting it is tanta- 
mount to neglecting Islam altogether (man 
tarakaha fa-ka-annama taraka l-din, Ibn Maja, 
EK. [qamat al-salat wa-sunnat fiha, nos. 1068, 
106g, 1070). 

Fasting (siyam) was another way the Qur- 
’an regulated the life of the Prophet and 
the early Muslim community, both spiritu- 
ally and physically. It is mentioned in the 
Quran that the establishment of fasting 
was in accord with what had been pre- 
scribed (kutiba, lit. “written”) for “those 


who had come before you” (cf. Q 2:183), 
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suggesting that it is an essential part of any 
revealed religion and that the Muslim com- 
munity stands in continuity with the his- 
tory of such religions, a continuity that 
partially compensates for the inevitable 
dissociation of early Muslims from their 
immediate, pagan society. Obligatory 
fasting lasts one month, “the month of 
Ramadan in which the Qur’an [under- 
stood to mean the first verses of the Qur- 
’an| was revealed” (Q 2:185). Associated 
with the day-long fast is a night-prayer, 
(salat al-qwam), recommended as sunna to 
be performed collectively every night. Dur- 
ing the last ten days of the month, it is a 
recommended practice to stay at the 
mosque day and night, completely com- 
mitted to devotion (i‘tkaf). One night out 
of these last ten, the Night of Power (q.v.; 
laylat al-qadr), is considered the most impor- 
tant, because it was the night that wit- 
nessed the first episode in the revelation of 
the Qur'an. It is “better than one thousand 
months” (Q 97:3), i.e. devotion on that 
specific night is evaluated, and will be re- 
warded, as equal to the devotion of one 
thousand months. “The angels (see ANGEL) 
and the holy spirit (q.v.) descend in it [i.e. 
the Night of Power] on every errand by the 
permission of their lord. Peace (q.v.) it is 
until the break of dawn” (Q 97:4-5). Al- 
though there is no consensus on the exact 
date of the Night of Power, Muslims gen- 
erally believe it to be the twenty-seventh 
night of Ramadan. Scholars (q.v.; ‘ulama’) 
of the Quran explain that the reason that 
the exact night is not specified is to encour- 
age Muslims to undertake devotion during 
the entire time it is expected, i.e. the last 
ten nights of the month. 

The practices associated with Ramadan 
are well suited to illustrate the extent to 
which the Quran infuses the texture of 
everyday life for Muslims (for Ramadan 


and everyday life, see Jomier, Lzslam vécu en 
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Egypte, 33-74). Itis Ramadan in particular, 
that has drawn attention to the importance 
of the oral dimension of the Qur’an, so 
much so that Ramadan has been perceived 
as “the month of months in the Muslim 
calendar (q.v.).” The historian of religion 
W. Graham has written: “I was fortunate 
to be in Cairo during the month of Rama- 
dan, which fell that year in December. It 
was there, walking the streets of the old 
city amidst the animated bustle of the noc- 
turnal crowds of men, women and chil- 
dren, that I first heard at length the com- 
pelling chanting of the professional Qur’an 
reciters. It seemed that wherever I wan- 
dered in the old city, from Bab Zuwaylah 
to Bab al-Futih, the drawn-out, nuanced 
cadences of the sacred recitations gave the 
festive nights a magical air as the reciters’ 
penetrating voices sounded over radios in 
small, open shops, or wafted into the street 
from the doorways of mosques and from 
under the canvas marquees set up specially 
for this month of months in the Muslim 
calendar. If it was only an impressionistic 
introduction to the living tradition of 
Quran recitation, it was also an unforget- 
table one” (Graham, p. x.; see also Jomier, 
op. cit., 60-73). 

After the shahada, prayer, almsgiving (q.v.) 
and fasting, the fifth and final pillar of 
Islam is the pilgrimage (hajj) to the holy 
sanctuary at Mecca (q.v.), the Ka‘ba (q.v.; 
cf. Q 2:1973 3:96-7; 9:3). A pre-Islamic ritual 
practice (see PRE-ISLAMICG ARABIA AND THE 
QUR'AN), it was given Islamic orientation by 
the qur’anic ascription of its origins to 
Abraham’s (q.v.) cry to God (Q 2:125-7; cf. 
22:26). Although it is obligatory to under- 
take it only once during one’s life, and only 
for those who can afford it, Muslims are 
often eager to perform the pilgrimage 
more than once. With the technological 
advancements in transportation, the num- 


ber of contemporary Muslims who want 
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to go on pilgrimage has steadily increased 
to the extent that the Saudi authorities 
have been forced to set an annual quota 
for every Muslim country. To avoid huge 
crowds during the month of the pilgrimage 
itself, Muslims have increasingly opted for 
the ‘lesser pilgrimage’ (‘umra, Q 2:196; cf. 
2:158), which has traditionally been under- 
stood as a supererogatory act of personal 
devotion. In an article in the Egyptian 
newspaper al-Ahram, an Islamist writer re- 
cently criticized the thousands of Egyptian 
Muslims heading to Mecca during the 
month of Ramadan to perform ‘umra. The 
aim of such criticism is to draw the atten- 
tion of Muslims to the priority given in 
Islam to communal and social duties over 
the mentality of devotion for personal sal- 
vation. Yet the angry reaction to such criti- 
cism reflects the importance of both hay 
and ‘umra for Muslims at large (see articles 
by Fahmi Huwaydi, in the January 12, 19 
and 26, 1999 issues of al-Ahram). 

The role of the Qur'an in both the hay 
and the ‘umra is most clearly observed dur- 
ing the seven-fold circumambulation of the 
Ka'ba (the fawaf). The phrases that consti- 
tute the supplication (du'@ al-talbiya) that is 
chanted in the course of this ritual, al- 
though not taken verbatim from particular 
stras, are all taken from the language of 
the Quran. The words of this supplication 
are as follows: Iam here, come O God, I 
am here (labbayka Allahumma labbayka); in- 
deed all praise and grace and sovereignty 
are yours (inna [-hamda wa-l-ni‘mata wa-l- 
mulka laka); You have no partner, I am here, 
Iam here, come O God, I am here (la 
sharika laka, labbayka, labbayka Allahumma lab- 
bayka). Another formulaic derived from the 
Quran, the takbiy, is as important a com- 
ponent of the ritualism of the fay as the 
supplication (for more on the hay, see 
Jomier, Lislam vécu en Egypte, 113-84). 

It was not only through such rites as men- 
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tioned above that the Qur'an regulated the 
early Muslims’ everyday life. The piece- 
meal (munayam) manner of the Qur’an’s 
revelation itself corresponded to the needs 
and demands of the community (see 
OCCASIONS OF REVELATION; REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION). According to the exe- 
getical tradition, demands made by early 
Muslims are reflected in the Qur’an in the 
frequent occurrence of the phrase, “They 
ask you (yas‘aliinaka, 1.e. Muhammad),” at- 
tested 15 times. The questions to which the 
Qur’an responds cover many different 
areas of religious and social interest. What 
is significant for our subject are those ques- 
tions related to everyday life: expenditures 
for charity (al-infag, cf. Q 2:215, 219), fight- 
ing during the prohibited month (Q 2:217); 
wine (see INTOXICANTS) and gambling (q.v.; 
al-khamr wa-l-maysir, Q 2:219), care of or- 
phans (q.v.; al-yatama, Q 2:220), menstrua- 
tion (q.v.; al-mahid, Q 2:222), permitted food 
(Q 5:4; See FOOD AND DRINK; LAWFUL AND 
UNLAWFUL) and the spoils of war (al-an/fal, 
Q 8:1; see BOOTY). In the qur’anic response 
to such matters, it was important to disso- 
ciate Muslims from the traditions and 
practices related to pre-Islamic idol wor- 
ship (see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). For 
example, the mention of an idol’s name 
while slaughtering an animal, whether for 
sacrifice (q.v.) or merely for consumption, 
was replaced with mention of the name of 
God (Q 6:119-21; see CONSECRATION OF 
ANIMALS). 

Quranic regulation of the everyday life 
of the individual as well as of the commu- 
nity developed with subsequent genera- 
tions. The Qur'an came to be understood 
as the repository of all kinds of knowledge 
alongside the prophetic tradition, sunna, 
for both the individual and the community. 
It was al-Shafit (d. 204/820) who defini- 
tively expressed the view that the Qur'an 


entails everything and contains, explicitly 
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or implicitly, solutions to all problems of 
human life, present or future (Risdla, 20 
and al-Umm, 271). Although his central 
concern was jurisprudence, Muslim theo- 
logians and philosophers (in their rational 
inquiry for the bases of sound knowledge) 
also upheld the supreme position of the 
ur’an (see PHILOSOPHY OF THE QUR'AN; 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). Their point 
of view is summed up in the principle that 
complete consistency exists between sound 
rationality and authentic revelation (muwa- 
Jagat sarth al-ma‘qil li-sahth al-manqil). The 
predominant view of Muslims worldwide, 
both past and present, is epitomized in the 
following statement: “As a word from God, 
the Koran is the foundation of the Mus- 
lim’s life. It provides for him [sic.] the way 
to fulfilment in the world beyond and to 
happiness in the present one. There is for 
him no situation imaginable for which it 
does not afford guidance, no problem for 
which it does not have a solution. It is the 
ultimate source of all truth (q.v.), the final 
vindication of all right, the primary crite- 
rion (q.v.) of all values, and the original ba- 
sis of all authority (q.v.). Both public and 
private affairs, religious and worldly, fall 
under its jurisdiction” (Labib, Recited Koran, 
11). Beyond being the source of all sorts of 
knowledge (see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARN- 
ING; SCIENCE AND THE QUR'AN), both reli- 
gious and secular, the Qur’an is a forma- 
tive element of society and polity alike (see 
POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN). It is “the basis 
not only of a faith and a religion; it is the 
basis also of a civilization, one which has 
phenomenalized itself in the clear light of 
the day. No one who has studied the civili- 
zation of Islam impartially can fail to ap- 
preciate the central role which the Koran 
has played both in its origin and in its de- 
velopment.” (ibid., 12). For everyday life, 
however, the most prominent presence of 
the Qur'an can be found in its recitation. 
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Recitation: Oral/aural communication 
The continuing function of the Qur'an in 
everyday life is mainly based on its essen- 
tial characteristic as an orally recited text 
(see ORALITY). Though it was recorded in 
written form as early as the time of the 
Prophet (see CODIFICATION OF THE QUR- 
*AN), it has been always orally transmitted. 
Throughout the centuries, Muslims have 
learned the Quran largely from the mouth 
of a teacher who has committed the text to 
memory (hafiz or qari’). The student also 
ordinarily combines study and memoriza- 
tion. This method of learning the Quran 
entails both reciting and listening. In order 
to insure this method, Muslim scholars 
throughout history have forbidden reliance 
upon the written text alone in learning the 
Quran. The same method was applied to 
learning the prophetic traditions (ahadith), 
so much so that reliance on a book was 
considered a “grievous mistake” (Ibn 
Jama’a, Tadhkirat al-sami§ 87, Yon “Abd al- 
Barr, Jami; 1, 69). This oral/aural, or re- 
citing/listening, dimension of the Qur'an 
that lies at the root of its role in everyday 
life is an essential dimension of the struc- 
ture of revelation (wahy) itself, i.e. reve- 
lation as a pattern of communication 
(Izutsu, Revelation, 128). The report about 
the first encounter between Muhammad 
and the archangel Gabriel (q.v.) is indica- 
tive of this oral/aural dimension. It is re- 
ported that in this first encounter, wherein 
the first five verses of what eventually came 
to be stira 96 were revealed, the archangel 
Gabriel ordered Muhammad to “recite” 
(igra’). A terrified Muhammad reacted by 
saying, “What shall | recite?” (ma agra’). 
Apparently Gabriel’s command was am- 
biguous to Muhammad and it was not 
clear to him what he was supposed to re- 
cite. After three repetitions of the same 
command and response, Muhammad (q.v.) 


understood that he was supposed to repeat 
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what Gabriel recited. In a later revelation 
the Prophet was advised to follow the [an- 
gel’s] recitation ( fa-1dha qara‘nahu fa-ttabi 
qur dnahu, Q 75:18), which is understood to 
mean that he should not repeat hastily 
what was recited to him, but should first 
listen to the angel’s recitation and then 
repeat it. 

Listening attentively (insad) to qur’anic 
recitation is, according to the Qur'an itself, 
an avenue for receiving God’s mercy (q.v.; 
Q 7:204). Listening is not merely a passive 
action, but represents the internal act of 
comprehension. It was through listening 
to the Qur'an recited by the Prophet 
that some of the jinn converted to Islam 
(Q 46:29-30; 72:1). Many are the reports of 
the influence that the Qur’an’s recitation 
has over people. Stories are preserved in 
Islamic literature which recognized that 
even the unbelievers were fascinated by 
the overwhelmingly poetic effect of the 
Quran, an effect incomparable to that of 
poetry itself (see LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF 
THE QUR'AN; POETRY AND POETS; RHETO- 
RIC OF THE QURAN). Important in this con- 
text is the report about one of the scribal 
recorders of revelation who enjoyed what 
was dictated to him by the Prophet so 
much that he reached the point of spiritual 
unification with the text. Being able to 
anticipate the final wording of the verse 
under dictation, he thought he had at- 
tained the state of prophethood (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). The full 
account is as follows: The prophet Mu- 
hammad was dictating Q 23:12-14 to one 
of his scribes — verses which explain the 
gradual process of creating a human 
being out of a sperm (see BIOLOGY AS 
THE CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE). 
When the Prophet finished the last sen- 
tence, the man was so deeply impressed 
that he exclaimed, “So blessed be God, 


the fairest of creators” — a sentence 
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which fits the rhyming pattern of the verse 
and closes it. The Prophet was highly sur- 
prised, the story continues, because what 
the man said was exactly the last sentence 
revealed to the Prophet. Although the 
scribe in this story thought he could pro- 
duce something like the Qur’an (see INIMI- 
TABILITY; GREATEDNESS OF THE QURAN), 
and accordingly claimed that the Qur'an 
had been invented by Muhammad, a 
deeper significance can be found in the 
story. It indicates the aesthetic dimensions 
which always affect those who encounter 
the Qur'an. The language of the text 
could capture the scribe’s imagination and 
could inspire him to anticipate what might 
follow because of its powerful structure 
and cadences (Tabart, Ta/fst, i, 45 and xi, 
533-5): 

In order to resist the influence exerted by 
listening to the recitation of the Qur’an the 
people of the Quraysh (q.v.) at Mecca used 
to make noise around the reciter (Q 41:26). 
Listening (sama) was understood as insepa- 
rable from and as important as recitation 
itself. This intrinsic correlation of recita- 
tion (gua a) and listening (sama‘) led to the 
notion of the ethics of recitation (adab al- 
tulawa) and the ethics of listening (adab al- 
sama‘). According to a prophetic hadith, if 
the reciter is to recite the Qur'an as if it 
were revealed into his heart (q.v.), the lis- 
tener is to be aware of the fact that he or 
she is listening to the recitation of God’s 
speech (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, nos. 19635, 
19649). 

As the Qur'an is essentially orally trans- 
mitted through recitation and memoriza- 
tion, the first step in the education of a 
Muslim child is the memorization of some 
of the short siras such as Sarat al-Fatiha 
(Q 1), Strat al-[khlas (Q 112) and Sarat al- 
Falaq (Q 113) and Sirat al-Nas (Q 114), the 
last two being known as al-Mu‘awwidhatan 
(“the two cries for refuge and protection”). 
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This first step is followed by the memori- 
zation of other stiras until the child has 
memorized the whole Quran by the age of 
ten or twelve. (This author memorized the 
entire Qur'an by the age of eight.) The im- 
portance of this tradition for Muslims is 
perfectly expressed by Graham: “The very 
act of learning a text ‘by heart’ internalizes 
the text in a way that familiarity with even 
an often-read book does not. Memoriza- 
tion is a particularly intimate appropria- 
tion of a text, and the capacity to quote or 
recite a text from memory is a spiritual re- 
source that is tapped automatically in every 
act of reflection, worship, prayer, or moral 
deliberation, as well as in times of perso- 
nal and communal decision or crisis” 
(Graham, Beyond, 160). 

Consequently, qur’anic recitation (qiraat 
al-Qur an) developed as an independent 
discipline with rules and methods of its 
own (see RECITATION, THE ART OF). A pro- 
fessional reciter (qari?) would recite the 
Quran in a rather embellished way known 
as lartil, a term used twice in the Qur'an 
for “recitation” (Q 25:32; 73:4). It is re- 
ported that the Prophet said, “Embellish 
the Qur’an with your voices.” It is also re- 
ported that he said, “He who does not re- 
cite the Qur'an melodiously is not one of 
us.” To such precepts the Prophet added 
his personal example, that on the day of 
his victorious entry into Mecca (see CoNn- 
QuEsTs) he was seen on the back of his 
she-camel vibrantly chanting verses from 
Strat al-Fath. The rules of recitation with 
embellishment (tartil) became a discipline 
called tqwid, rendered as “euphonious reci- 
tation.” It is an art related to music. The 
study of qur’anic recitation (including 
learning the science of tajwid and practic- 
ing recitation of the Qur'an) thus became 
a prerequisite for a Muslim aspiring to be- 
come a singer or a musician. Most of the 
very famous Arab singers (e.g. Sayyid 
Darwish, Umm Kalthtim and Zakariyya’ 
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Ahmad) in Egypt are known to have stud- 
ied ¢ajwid and started their career as 
Quran reciters. 

With the progress of technology, espe- 
cially in the field of audio and video tap- 
ing, learning ‘qwid rules has become more 
accessible for large numbers of Muslims. 
Now there is no need to attend the sessions 
of an expert shaykh or qa’ in order to learn 
tajwid. Sets of cassettes produced by one 
reciter (e.g. al-Mushaf al-Murattal by Shaykh 
Mahmid al-Husari which appeared for the 
first time in Egypt in 1960) encouraged 
other reciters to record their recitations 
(qira'al, see RECITERS OF THE QUR’AN). All 
of these gzra’at are now available on CD- 
ROM, accompanied by tajwid-teaching 
programs. Many of the encyclopaediac 
classical commentaries such as those of al- 
Tabart (d. 310/923), al-Qurtubt (d. 671/ 
1272), Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373) and others 
are also now on CD-ROM (see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QURAN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL; 
COMPUTERS AND THE QUR'AN). With the 
spread of internet service thousands of 
web sites about Islam have emerged, many 
containing the Quran in Arabic and its 
translation into the relevant language of 
the site (see TRANSLATION OF THE QUR'AN). 
Some sites even present video recordings of 
quranic recitations. 

A “correlation between highly oral use of 
scripture and religious reform movements” 
can be observed, and it has been noted 
that the “‘internalizing’ of important texts 
through memorization and recitation can 
serve as an effective educational or indoc- 
trinational discipline” (cf. Graham, Beyond, 
161). The recent radical Islamist move- 
ments, who introduce themselves as the 
best substitute for current political regimes, 
make very good use of the recitation of the 
Qur'an, among other things, to spread 
their ideologies. Governments in Muslim 
countries, whose “religiosity” is often chal- 
lenged by the Islamist movements, have 
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not hesitated to encourage memorization 
and recitation of the Quran by spending a 
great deal of money on recitation competi- 
tions and memorization competitions. In 
Egypt, for example, the highest competi- 
tion for the recitation and memorization of 
the Qur'an is sponsored by the Ministry of 
Religious Endowments (wizarat al-awqdf), 
with prizes presented to the winners by the 
President or the Prime Minister on the eve 
of the Night of Power (laylat al-qadr), i.e. 
the twenty-sixth of Ramadan, every year. 
Thus, as an essential element of Muslim 
daily religious life, ¢artil al-Qur an has be- 
come not only a profession but an institu- 
tion. Recitation of verses of the Qur'an is 
always performed at the opening of a pro- 
ject, a meeting, a celebration, etc. It is the 
first item to be broadcast on every radio or 
television station in almost every Muslim 
country and it is also the closing item (see 
MEDIA AND THE QUR’AN). The Arabic MBC 
television station, for example, though 
broadcasting from London, follows the 
same tradition. Recitation of the Qur'an 
is an equally essential part of all funeral 
ceremonies and processions (see DEATH 
AND THE DEAD), Le. the body-washing 
ceremony (ghusl), the funeral-prayer (salat 
alyanaza), and the condolence-receiving 
session (‘aza’), where two professional re- 
citers are often hired to recite either at 
the house of the deceased or at the neigh- 
borhood mosque (for further discussion 
of the place of the Qur'an in everyday 
life, see esp. J. Jomier, L’islam vécu en Egypte, 
185-210). 


Everyday language 
It is worth noting that qur’anic phrases, 
expressions, formulae and vocabulary have 
become an essential component of the 
Arabic language. Quranic language, in 
capturing the imagination of Muslims and 
Arabs from the moment of its revelation, 


has affected almost every field of knowIl- 
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edge, namely theology, philosophy, mysti- 
cism, linguistics, literature, literary criti- 
cism and visual art. 

The linguistic structure of the Qur'an, 
although basically a “parole” in the pre- 
Islamic Arabic language, has been able to 
dominate this language by transforming 
the original signs of the language system 
so that they act as semiotic signs within its 
own system. In other words, qur’anic lan- 
guage is trying to dominate the Arabic lan- 
guage (q.v.) by transferring its linguistic 
signs to the sphere of semiotics where they 
refer only to one absolute reality, which is 
God (see SEMANTICS OF THE QUR'AN; 
SEMIOTICS AND NATURE IN THE QUR'AN). 
The function of such a transformation is 
evasion of the seen reality in order to 
establish the unseen divine reality of God: 
that is why everything in the whole seen 
reality from top to bottom, according to 
the Qur'an, is nothing but a sign that refers 
to God. Not only natural phenomena, 
whether ani-mate or inanimate, are semi- 
otic signs but human history (see HISTORY 
AND THE QUR'AN), presented in the Qur'an 
to express the everlasting struggle between 
truth and non-truth, is also referred to as 
a series of signs (q.v.; @at, sing. aya). The 
Quran itself is divided into chapters or 
stiras (q.v.), each of which is divided into 
verses (q.v.), also known as @ydt (sing. aa). 
The comprehensive employment of this 
word in the Quran, in both the singular 
and the plural, solidly supports this semio- 
tic interconnection. 

By surrounding the activities of every- 
day life with its recitation, the qur’anic 
language has successfully dominated the 
standard Arabic language (al-fusha), as well 
as the various local dialects. Although the 
role of education, religious as well as secu- 
lar, cannot be overlooked, the oral/aural 
character of the Qur'an constitutes the 
basic factor in its widespread and effec- 
tive re-shaping of the Arabic language. 
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Illiterate people have been able, long be- 
fore the age of mass education, to memo- 
rize and recite the Qur'an. The same is 
true for blind persons who have been capa- 
ble, long before the invention of the Braille 
system, of becoming professional reciters 
(qurra) of the Qur'an. Even non-Arab 
Muslims are required to learn how to pray 
in Arabic. Every Muslim is expected to 
memorize at least Strat al-Fatiha and 
some short stiras in order to be able to 
perform the prayer in a legally acceptable 
fashion. 

The possibility of non-Arab Muslims’ re- 
citing qur’anic passages in translation dur- 
ing their prayer was first addressed by Abt 
Hanifa (d. 150/775), founder of the Hanafi 
school of jurisprudence. From a Persian 
family himself, he did not find any religious 
objection to a Muslim who is unable to un- 
derstand or to recite the Qur'an in Arabic, 
performing the prayer in translation. He 
ruled it permissible even for those who had 
learned Arabic but still saw difficulties in 
reciting the Qur'an in Arabic (Abii Zahra, 
Abi Hanifa, 241). Al-Shafit, however, in- 
sisted that reciting a Persian translation of 
the Qur’an prayer is not valid. Moreover, 
even recitation in Arabic, according to 
him, is not valid if the verse sequence is 
mistakenly altered. It is not enough to cor- 
rect the mistake by returning to the proper 
sequence, rather the reciter must restart 
the entire siira in its proper order (Shafit, 
al-Umm, i, 94). As the opinion of al-Shafit 
became the one accepted by later consen- 
sus (yma‘), it became obligatory for non- 
Arab Muslims to recite the qur’anic verses 
in Arabic in their prayer. As a result, lan- 
guages like Persian, Turkish, Urdu, Malay 
and others spoken by Muslims became 
heavily influenced by the Qur’an, or at 
least carry a qur’anic imprint, because of 
its oral/aural character. 

The traditional system of Islamic educa- 
tion (see TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF 
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QuR ANIC sTUDY), whether in the classical 
school (madrasa) or in private tutoring, usu- 
ally starts with study of the Quran. Mem- 
orizing the whole Qur’an was for a long 
time a pre-condition for a student to be 
admitted to higher education (‘alimiyya) at 
al-Azhar University in Cairo. Even with 
the introduction of the modern secular 
educational system, the teaching of Islam 
continued as an essential part of the cur- 
riculum at all levels. This remains true for 
almost all Muslim countries. With the de- 
velopment of mass education in every 
Muslim country in the post-colonial era, 
learning the Qur’an thus became even 
more widespread, a phenonemon which 
can be observed in any Muslim country. 
Even Muslim communities in the diaspora, 
whether living in western or non-western 
countries, seek to establish their own 
schools where they can teach Islam and 
the Quran to their children. 

The age of mass media made it much 
easier, as mentioned above, for an individ- 
ual to have access to learning Qur’an reci- 
tation properly without attending school or 
engaging a private teacher. Qur'an recita- 
tion is broadcast every day from all radio 
and television channels in Muslim coun- 
tries. It is heard at least twice a day, once at 
the beginning and again at the end of the 
daily broadcast. In some countries, such as 
Egypt, the broadcast of Qur’an recitation 
is far more frequent, as it is heard both be- 
fore and after each call to prayer (adhan), 
which occurs five times daily. Religious 
programs, where qur’anic verses are quot- 
ed and explained, amount to about 25°% of 
the total broadcasts every day. The Egyp- 
tian government established a special radio 
station in the sixties (Idhd ‘at al-Qur an al- 
karim) for the sole purpose of broadcasting 
Quran recitation and related qur’anic pro- 
grams. The Friday prayer (q.v.) and the 
prayer during the two feasts are broadcast 


in their entirety, including the sermons, by 
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both radio and television in almost every 
Muslim country. With the establishment of 
satellites, like Arab-sat and Nile-sat, the 
broadcast reaches Muslim communities in 
non-Muslim countries, making it possible 
for any Muslim to receive transmission of 
the entire pilgrimage procession from 
Mecca, thereby turning the previously ritu- 
alistic privilege of those with the necessary 
means into a publicly Islamic experience 
shared by all. The month of Ramadan, the 
“month of months” of the Muslim calen- 
dar, now enjoys widespread publicity in the 
satellite age. Salat al-qiyam, also known as 
tarawih or tahayud, has also become an ex- 
perience publicly shared with those who 
perform it at the Ka‘ba in Mecca. Laylat al- 
qadr is a special occasion that some televi- 
sion stations broadcast from Mecca until 
the completion of the dawn prayer. 

How much everyday language is influ- 
enced by the Qur’an in such an all-peva- 
sive context? It is impossible to provide an 
exact answer, but the phenomenon may be 
illustrated within the limits of this article 
by some examples. Qur’anic phrases and 
verses spoken by Muslims in their ordinary 
language use include: the first part of the 
shahada, “la ilaha illa llah,” translated as 
“There is no god but Allah”; the phrase 
asking God’s forgiveness (q.v.; istighfar), 
“astaghfiru lah,” lit. “T ask the forgiveness of 
God”; the Islamic greeting, “al-salamu ‘alay- 
kum,” lit. “Peace be with you”; phrases with 
the name Allah, e.g. “la hawla wa-la quw- 
wata ila bi-llahi l- Gliyyi l-‘azim, ” rendered 
“All power and might are from God, the 
exalted, the great”; “Allahu akbar,” lit. “God 
is greater/the greatest”; the invocation of 
God’s protection against Satan (al-ist ‘Gdha) 
and al-basmala (see BASMALA). 

The first part of the shahdda has different 
connotations, depending on the situation: 
to express sadness upon hearing bad news 
about someone known to the person; react- 
ing to news of somebody’s death, when it is 
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always followed by the qur’anic expression 
inna li-llahi wa-inna tlayhi ra ‘un, “We surely 
belong to God, and surely we will return to 
him” (Q 2:156; cf. 3:83; 6:36; 19:4; 24:64; 
28:39; 40:77 and 96:8). It also conveys a 
sense of anger or displeasure in certain 
contexts. 

Istighfar, which is mentioned and recom- 
mended by the Qur'an more than 50 times, 
is always present in everyday language and 
mostly associated with the ist ‘adha (invoca- 
tion of God’s protection against Satan), 
either to express sorrow for anger or to 
persuade an angry person to calm down. 
The Islamic greeting (salam) also has its 
foundation in the Qur’an as the greeting 
given by the angels to those who deserve 
paradise (cf. Q 6:545 7:46; 10:10; 13:24; 
14:23; 15:40; 19:62; 56:26). It is also the re- 
quired greeting of the prophets (cf. Q 19:15, 
33). As the word Islam itself is derived 
from the same root as salam, s-l-m, and as 
al-Salam is one of the most beautiful 
names of God (asma@ Allah al-husna), it be- 
came an obvious choice as the greeting of 
Muslims. It is also part of a formula used 
to greet the souls of ancestors upon arrival 
at the graveyard, whether visiting or partic- 
ipating in a funeral. The formula is al- 
salamu ‘alaykum dara qawmin mu‘minin, antum 
al-sabigiin wa-nahnu in shaa lah bikum lahi- 
qun, “Peace be upon you, residence of peo- 
ple of faith, you preceded us and we will 
join you, God willing.” The qur’anically 
derived Arabic phrase for “God willing” 

(in sha‘a lah) is a very common expression 
among Muslims. Like the greeting “al- 
salam ‘alaykum” (also, salam[un] ‘alaykum), its 
usage in everyday language is not limited 
to Arab Muslims. 

The name of God, Allah, is present in al- 
most every example offered here. In Ara- 
bic, especially in the Egyptian dialect, its 
frequency in everyday speech with multiple 
connotations is remarkable. It can express 


deep appreciation or admiration of a 
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beautiful face, voice, song, poem, scent, 
sight, drink, meal, etc., if pronounced with 
a very long last syllable and closed at the 
end. It can express anger and dissatisfac- 
tion if pronounced with a higher tone 
stressing the double /am ending with the 
intonation of a rhetorical question. It can 
convey a connotation of teasing or mock- 
ing if it is repeated twice with an open 
ending. More will be said on this subject in 
the next section below. 

The expression /@ hawla wa-la quwwata ila 
bi-llahi l-‘ahyyi l-‘azim contains three of 
God’s names (Allah, al-‘Alt and al-‘Azim) 
in addition to reference to another of his 
names (al-Qawt, Q 11:66; 22:40, 745 33:253 
40:22; 42:19; 57:25; 58:21). The expression 
is used in everyday language to express re- 
action to a situation where a sense of 
power or strong authority is displayed. The 
phrase “Allahu akbar” has many functions: it 
is the marker of entry into the prayer con- 
text, in that sense it is called takbirat al- 
thram. It also indicates, within the context 
of prayer, movement from one praying po- 
sition to another. It is always followed by 
istt@dha and then basmala before reciting 
Strat al-Fatiha. The zst¢Gdha seeks God’s 
protection against the devil (q.v.) by saying 
a‘dhu bi-llahi mina l-shaytani l-rajin, espe- 
cially when beginning Qur'an recitation 
(cf. Q 16:98). Like the isti‘Gdha, the basmala 
(bi-smi llahi l-rahmani l-rahim), “In the name 
of God, the compassionate, the merciful,” 
is also to be recited before Sarat al-Fatiha 
because, with the exception of the ninth 
stra of the Qur’an, it occurs at the open- 
ing of every stra in the qur’anic text 
(mushaf, q.v.). It also appears in a verse 
within a siira (Q 27:30). 

Apart from their essential role in prayer, 
the éakbi; isti‘Gdha, basmala and Sirat al- 
Fatiha play other important roles in the 
language and practice of everyday life. 
Takbir is always used, for example, to ex- 


press dissatisfaction in a situation where 
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someone speaks or acts arrogantly. As for 
astt'@dha, besides its use in religious and de- 
votional contexts (cf. Q 3:36; 7:200; 19:18; 
23:97), it expresses, in everyday usage, the 
speaker’s intention not to be involved in 
matters or affairs which he or she disap- 
proves of or resents. The two stiras called 
al-Mu‘awwidhatan (Q 113 and Q 114) are 
recited before sleeping, preceded as a mat- 
ter of course by both isti‘Gdha and basmala. 
They are also recited by mothers to a cry- 
ing baby. If zst‘G@dha is intended to seek pro- 
tection against the devil (i.e. a negative di- 
mension of life), basmala represents the 
positive dimension of seeking a blessing 
(q.v.3 baraka). 

By virtue of its positive connotation, bas- 
mala is frequently present in the diverse ac- 
tivities of everyday life. It is reported in a 
well-known hadith that any action or be- 
havior is incomplete if executed without 
having the basmala recited (kullu shay in la 
pudhkaru fiht ismu lah fa-huwa abtar, Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, no. 8355). It should be 
recited upon entering a room or a house, 
opening a book, eating a meal, and it has 
become common behavior on television 
talk shows for a guest to start his or her an- 
swer with the basmala, regardless of the 
topic. It is very normal for students of all 
ages to whisper the basmala before exams, 
oral or written. It has recently been used 
by some airlines, e.g. Gulf Air, Saudi Air 
and others, on an audiotape played before 
takeoff. It is followed on the same tape by 
part of another verse of the Qur'an, 
subhana man sakhkhara land hadha wa-ma 
kunna lahu mugrinin, “Glory to God who 
tamed this [i.e. the sea and animals] for 
our use, for we are unable to control it” (cf. 
Q 43:13). The verse, meant to glorify God 
whose power makes it possible for people 
to travel on water and to ride on the backs 
of animals, is equally applied to modern 
technology. It has also been a general prac- 


tice for many Muslims to recite the basmala 
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followed by Q 43:13 when he or she starts 
his or her car. The basmala has a certain 
magical power according to some mystics 
who believe in the magical power of lan- 
guage in general and in the sacred power 
of Arabic, the language of the Qur’an in 
particular (cf. Ibn al-‘Arabt, Futihdt, 1, 58 £; 
ii, 395 f.). It should be mentioned here that 
the literature about the magical power of 
language in Islamic culture is probably de- 
rived, at least partially, from the enigmatic 
letters at the beginning of some qur’anic 
stras, al-huriif al-mugqatta‘a (see LETTERS 
AND MYSTERIOUS LETTERS). 

The recitation of Strat al-Fatiha (qua at 
al- fattha) expresses, in the broadest sense, 
the idea of donation, although the mean- 
ing varies with the context. If said in the 
context of condolences, at the graveyard or 
at mention of the name of the deceased, 
the recitation is a donation in return for 
God’s mercy and a blessing for the soul of 
the deceased. If it is done while visiting or 
passing by a saint’s shrine, its recitation is 
meant to gain a blessing (baraka) from the 
saint (walt). It can also signal that someone 
has recently been or 1s about to be en- 
gaged. Betrothal is traditionally associated 
with the recitation of Strat al-Fatiha by 
some family members of the future groom 
and bride. It is also recited before the wed- 
ding contract session (katb al-kitab) and on 
the wedding night and is meant to adda 
sacred nature to the marriage institution 
(see MARRIAGE AND DIVORGE). 

The first verse of Strat al-Fatiha after the 
basmala, i.e. al-hamdu lillahi rabbi l-Glamin, is 
also part of everyday language. At the be- 
ginning of a meal, the basmala is recited, 
and at the end this first verse (al-hamd) is 
recited. But a/-hamd is not limited to thank- 
ing God for blessings provided. Rather it 
should always be the reaction of the Mus- 
lim to whatever God bestows on him or 
her, hence the statement, “Thanks be to 


God who alone is to be thanked for un- 
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pleasant things” (al-hamdu lillahi lladhi la 
_yuhmadu ‘ala makrihin swwah, see GRATITUDE 
AND INGRATITUDE). This explains why the 
answer given by a Muslim to the casual 
question, “How are you?” is always an- 
swered by al-hamd regardless of how he 

or she really is. 

Like al-hamd, the glorification (al-tasbih) is 
also a part of everyday language, but con- 
veys, like the recitation of Strat al-Fatiha, 
different senses according to context, e.g. 
different levels of excitement. An invoca- 
tion (du‘@’) composed of most of the above 
elements is frequently recited as follows: 
“Glory to God, praise be to God; there is 
no other god besides God, God is great, 
and there is no power or strength other 
than in him, the exalted, the magnificent” 
(subhana Ullah, wa-l-hamdu lillahi, wa-la ilaha 
illa lah, wa-Allahu akbar wa-la hawla wa-la 
quwwata illa bi-llahi l- Gliyyi l-‘azim; for fur- 
ther discussion on the Qur’an’s influence 
on everyday language, see Jomier, L’islam 
vécu en Egypte, 221-40). 


Artistic presentation, calligraphy and crafis 
There is no need to elaborate on the artis- 
tic dimension of Quran recitation, espe- 
cially when performed by a professional 
qari’ endowed with a melodious voice. Tartil 
based on mastering the rules of tajwid is 
actually a musical performance. The use 
of different terminologies, such as /artil in- 
stead of ghind’ (singing), is meant to differ- 
entiate between melodious production as 
entertainment intended for amusement 
and that associated with serious religious 
activity. For the same reason, other forms 
of religious music, such as praise of the 
Prophet (mada 7h) or religious folk poetry, 
are referred to as chant (inshad) and not 
singing (ghina’). In daily life, however, Mus- 
lims react to Qur’an recitation, whether 
listening to a reciter or a recording, in a 
manner similar to that prompted by a 


musical performance. 
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Offering condolences (ta‘ziya) is an occa- 
sion to listen to Quran recitation directly 
from a qari’. In the Egyptian countryside, 
for example, people extoll the quality of a 
certain gam’ with a loud cry of “Allah” after 
each pause between verses. ‘They some- 
times even ask the shaykh to repeat a verse 
or verses. It is expensive to hire a well- 
trained gam’ with a beautiful voice, such a 
gan’ being something of a star. The re- 
nown of the gam’ who is hired depends on 
the wealth of the deceased’s family or the 
amount of inheritance (q.v.) he left behind. 
Thus paying condolences (ta‘@zi) can offer 
a splendid opportunity for those who ap- 
preciate the art of Quran recitation both 
to fulfil a religious duty and to experience 
exquisite recitation. 

Again, in a fashion analogous to the en- 
joyment of music, qur’anic recitation may 
be experienced through listening to a tape 
or compact disk. Like musical art, Qur'an 
recitation can also be enjoyed through 
one’s own practice of recitation. The 
division of the Qu’ran into go parts 
(juz?) — each of which 1s further divided 
into two parts (hizb) which are themselves 
divided into four quarters (rub‘) — makes it 
feasible for a Muslim to enjoy daily recita- 
tion of at least one rub{ if not more. Ina 
communal context, the recitation of the 
Quran is performed weekly by a profes- 
sionally trained shaykh in every mosque 
before the Friday prayer and sermon. At 
this weekly recitation, preference is given 
to the recitation of Q 18, Strat al-Kahf 
(“The Cave”). 

The ninety-nine most beautiful names of 
God (asm@ Allah al-husna) — originally 
based on the Q 59:22-24 — are usually 
sung, accompanied by flute and drums, in 
Sufi dhikr ceremonies. The singer, or mun- 
shid, melodically repeats over and over 
again the names of God while the partici- 
pants sway back and forth to the right and 
to the left. Within the melody, the name of 
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Allah is uttered. The rhythm of the move- 
ment, as well as the utterance of the name 
of Allah, gradually quickens in response to 
the melody. The end of the performance 
approaches when the name of Allah alone 
is recited by repeating the first and the last 
letters (alif ha), thus indicating the attain- 
ment of the state of annihilation in God 
(fana). Apart from the ritual function of 
this musical presentation of the names of 
God, there is also the aesthetic side, inter- 
est in which is confirmed by the wide- 
spread distribution of these musical pre- 
sentations in recorded form. The musical 
productions do not belong to an individual 
singer, but like folk songs are performed 
by anyone with a beautiful and strong 
voice capable of song. In such a fashion 
the musical presentation of God’s names 
is not unlike their presentation in calli- 
graphy (q.v.). 

If the recitation of the Qur'an has devel- 
oped its own musical genre, its written 
form has developed two kinds of visual art, 
calligraphy and book decoration (see 
ORNAMENT AND ILLUMINATION). Manu- 
script decoration (see MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
QUR'AN) was an art developed by Muslims 
through their efforts to invent markers or 
indicators for the early ‘Uthmanic copies 
(mushaf, see GODIGES OF THE QUR'AN) of the 
Qur'an, in order to facilitate recitation of 
the written text. First it was necessary to 
add diacritical points in order to differen- 
tiate between Arabic letters of similar writ- 
ten form; second, to establish signs indicat- 
ing short vowels within and at the ends of 
words; and third, to create a system for the 
numbering of the verses and the demarca- 
tion of the beginning and end of each 
stra. Different colorful artistic markers, 
still highly esteemed, were employed. The 
work of binding and covering the manu- 
script was considered a sacred craft to be 
performed only by those who were well- 


trained and had long experience. Many of 
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these Qur'an manuscripts, produced in the 
age before print (see PRINTING OF THE 
QUR’AN), are now displayed in museums 

all over the world. In the wake of the revo- 
lutionary development of printing tech- 
nology, the mushaf decoration became an 
independent and technical art in the pro- 
duction of printed Qur’ans. 

It continues to be commonplace in any 
Muslim house, apartment or even a single 
room, to have a copy of the qur’anic text 
placed in the highest possible position as a 
blessing (baraka). It is also often seen be- 
hind the front or the rear window of a car. 
The golden mushaf around the neck of a 
Muslim woman or girl is a beautiful piece 
of art. The production of such sacred art 
and jewellery is, it could be argued, one of 
the liveliest industries in the Muslim world. 

The art of monumental calligraphy as 
connected to the Qur'an consists of trans- 
forming the written text into visual tab- 
leaux. Letters and words are only elements 
that form the entire piece of art and are no 
longer meant to be read. In such elaborate 
calligraphy, the readability of the written 
text of the Quran is less important than its 
artistically powerful presentation. Accord- 
ing to the doctrine that the Qur’an repre- 
sents the eternal and uncreated utterance 
of God (kalam Allah al-azali al-qadim, the 
Qur'an is believed to have previous exis- 
tence in heaven (see HEAVENLY BOOK) 
where it was, and still is, recorded on the 
preserved tablet (q.v.; al-lawh al-mahjfiz). It 
is written there in magnificent Arabic let- 
ters, each of which is as great as a moun- 
tain, specifically Mount Qaf, which is sup- 
posed to surround and encompass the 
entire earth (cf. al-Zarkasht, al-Burhan, 1, 
229). It has also been noted that the Islamic 
prohibition of any kind of figural represen- 
tation of living figures (see IGONOCLASM) 
made the art of calligraphy prosper and 
flourish in various media (see ART AND 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE QUR'AN). 
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As arabesque represents Islamic art in its 
abstract form, calligraphy represents a par- 
allel form of artistic presentation of the 
word of God (q.v.). A variety of script 
forms (khulit) are employed in qur’anic cal- 
ligraphy in both the Arab and non-Arab 
Muslim world (T. Fahd, Khatt). As might 
be expected, the verses and siiras most fre- 
quently presented in calligraphy corre- 
spond to those most often recited, under- 
lining their particular significance in the 
everyday life of the Muslim. Commonly 
appearing in beautiful calligraphy are 
phrases such as “There is no god but 
Allah” (la ilaha illa lah) and “Muhammad 
is the messenger (q.v.) of God” (Muham- 
madun rasilu llah), which together make up 
the testimony to faith (shahada); the plea for 
God’s forgiveness (astaghfiru llah); and many 
other phrases that demonstrate the variety 
of ways in which the term Allah is used. 
These include “There is no support or 
strength except in God, the exalted, the 
great” (la hawla wa-la quwwata illa bi-llahi 
l-‘Gliyyi -‘azim); the magnification of God 
(Allahu akbar); the invocation of God to 
provide refuge from Satan (al-tste‘Gdha); the 
invocation of God’s name (basmala); and, 
finally, the most beautiful names (al-asma’ 
al-husna). 

Since Allah is the focal name that em- 
braces all other names and attributes of 
God, it became, and still is, subject to 
much theosophical interpretation. A con- 
siderable portion of Sufi literature is dedi- 
cated to explaining the multivalent signifi- 
cance of each letter of the name of Allah. 
In calligraphy, the name is written either 
individually or at the center of the other 
names of God in many different forms and 
presentations: in the shape of a circle, 
square or triangle, each shape being an 
artistic expression of a particular Safi ex- 
planation of the divine reality. The circular 
shape, for example, is a visual mode of 


expressing the theory, elaborated by Ibn 
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al-‘Arabt (d. 638/1240), of the relationship 
between the name Allah and the rest of 
God’s names. While the name Allah occu- 
pies the center of the circle, which repre- 
sents the universe, the other names of 
God, being countless, are represented as 
lines extending from the centre to every 
point of the circle. The artistic tableaux 
containing the calligraphic representations 
of the above-mentioned qur ’anic verses 
and words may be found everywhere in 
any Muslim community, on the walls of 
houses and offices, as bumper stickers or 
decals for car windows, as well as in 
mosques. The desk tops in many official 
buildings bear small plaques which display 
such verses as “On God I depend” (fawak- 
kaltu ‘ala llah, cf. Q 9:129; 10:71; 11:56, 88; 
12:67; 13:30; 4.2:10, etc); “God is my lord” 
(Allah rabbi, cf. Q 13:30; 18:38; 19:36; 40:28; 
42:10; 43:64); “This is from God’s grace” 
(hadha min fadh llah); and “Victory [comes] 
only from God” (wa-ma I-nasra illa min indi 
lah). ‘Tableaux containing particular verses 
like the Throne Verse (Q 2:255) and the 
Light Verse (Q 24:35) are best sellers, as are 
those inscribed with certain chapters such 
as Q 36 (Strat Yasin) and Q 112 (Sarat al- 
Tkhlas). 

Such verses and siiras are also inscribed 
on small golden and silver pendants. ‘The 
visual presentation of qur’anic verses and 
phrases by metal inscription is not a mod- 
ern phenomenon (see EPIGRAPHY). Inscrib- 
ing copper, silver and gold (q.v.), as well as 
coins in general, is an ancient Islamic craft. 
Nowadays, it has become an industry, with 
almost every Muslim girl and woman 
wearing around her neck a pendant with a 
qur’anic inscription, the most common be- 
ing “What God wills” (ma sha llah), the 
basmala, “There is no god but Allah” (/a 
iaha ila lah), and the Throne and Light 
verses. 

The importance of both the Throne and 
the Light verses may have its roots in the 
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mystical interpretation given to them, an 
interpretation that later became an essen- 
tial aspect of folk Islamic beliefs (see 
POPULAR AND TALISMANIG USES OF THE 
QuR’AN). The Light Verse exemplifies the 
rhetorical device of allegory (¢amthil), with 
the nature of God being compared to the 
nature of light. This light of God, how- 
ever, is not the ordinary light known and 
enjoyed in daily life, but is rather an ex- 
traordinary kind of light which can only 
be perceived through similitudes. The 
similitude is expressed through extraordi- 
nary linguistic means in order to convey 
the extraordinary nature of God’s light 
(see stmILEs). Al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) 
devoted a treatise (Mishkat al-anwar) to 
explaining in detail the conception of the 
divine light in reference to the above- 
mentioned qur’anic verse. 

The Throne Verse, on the other hand, 
represents the master verse of the Qur’an 
(sayyidat al-Quran) for al-Ghazaly, since it 
contains the three major branches of the 
most important qur’anic sciences, i.e. the 
science of knowing God (“am ma iifat llah, 
cf. Jawahir, 45-9). Compared with Strat al- 
Ikhlas, which contains only one branch of 
the science of knowing God, i.e. knowing 
his essence, (%m ma ‘rifat al-dhat), the 
Throne Verse merits a higher position in 
al-Ghazali’s categorization. Both of these 
verses have generated an extensive theo- 
logical and mystical literature and occu- 
pied the attention of many generations of 
Muslim scholars. Their popularity has also 
expressed itself, as has been noted, in man- 
ifold material representations of varying 


levels of artistic skill and craftsmanship. 


Conclusion 
In conclusion, it can be said that the Qur- 
’an was able to penetrate all aspects of 
daily life by re-forming and re-shaping the 
everyday life of the early Muslim commu- 


nity physically as well as spiritually. The 
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spread of Islam in a very short period 
presented the Quran to different socio- 
cultural environments, where it eventually 
enjoyed an exalted position. As it gradually 
infiltrated the texture of the Arabic lan- 
guage, including its proverbs (a topic 
touched upon here only tangentially; cf. 
M.B. Isma‘ll, al-Amthal), it succeeded in 
influencing all the languages spoken by 
non-Arab Muslims. It is at the level of lan- 
guage, the building block of thought and 
of community, whether the media of the 
language be material (see MATERIAL GUL- 
TURE AND THE QUR'AN) or audio-visual, 
whether the form of conveyance be recita- 
tion or crafts, that the Qur’an has had its 
most pervasive influence on all aspects of 


Muslim everyday life. 
Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd 
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Evil see GOOD AND EVIL 


Evil Deeds 


Actions that are intended to harm others. 
The term normally understood as “evil 
deed” or “sin” (sayyt’a) is mentioned in the 
Quran 24 times in the singular, and 36 
times in the plural. In many verses, the 
term is directly juxtaposed to “good 
deed(s)” (q.v.; hasana, pl. hasanat) and is 
often interpreted by Muslim exegetes as 
denoting actions which are negative by 
means of their intentions and conse- 
quences. Other related terms include “sin” 
(dhanb, see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR) men- 
tioned in the Qur'an 39 times in its various 
permutations, “wrong-doing,” attested 
over 200 times in various derivatives of 
z-Lm, and “disobedience” (q.v.; ma ‘siya 

[Q 58:8, g] and Zsyan [Q 49:7]). The first 
verbal form of the Arabic root for this last 
set of words, “5-9, (‘asd,_ya‘st) is attested 27 
times, whereas the adjective, ‘asi, occurs 
twice (Q 19:14, 44). 

According to many Muslim exegetes, 
knowledge of good and evil, and specific- 
ally what constitutes good and evil actions, 
is evident to all people. This idea is found 
in Ibn al-‘Arabr’s (d. 543/1148) exegesis of 
Q 7:172-3; 9:8; 232111, 115; g1:7-10 and other 
passages (Ahkam, ad loc.). Q 7:172-3 re- 
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counts how God took all humanity from 
the loins of Adam (see ADAM AND EVE) and 
made them testify to God as their creator. 
Insofar as good deeds (q.v.) are considered 
to be following God and his command- 
ments (q.v.), evil deeds are disobeying God 
and rejecting his commandments. Q 28:59 
implies that ignorance of God and his 
commandments cannot excuse evil actions 
since God never destroys a town (see PUN- 
ISHMENT STORIES) until he has sent a mes- 
senger (q.v.) reciting for them God’s revela- 
tions (Qur'an commentators have set forth 
the various “evil” characters who opposed 
the prophets; e.g. Ibn Kathir, Qisas al- 
anbiya’; Tha‘labt, Qisas; Kisa’t, Qisas; see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). Q 7:38 is 
also interpreted to mean that people can- 
not account for their evil deeds with the 
claim that they were merely following the 
example of the generation (see GENERA- 
TIONS) before them. Further proof of this 
connection between faith (q.v.) and deeds is 
the fact that the acts of those who say that 
they believe in God while in their hearts 
they do not (see HYPOCRITES AND HYPOC- 
RIsy) are also considered as evil (or cor- 
rupt; see CORRUPTION), even if such people 
believe that they are doing good (Q 2:11-2). 
Because the purpose of creation is the 
worship (q.v.) of God, all actions which are 
not in accord with this purpose are consid- 
ered to be in vain (batil). According to al- 
Tabart’s (d. 310/923) commentary on 
Q 18:102-8 (Tafsiz, ad loc.), those whose 
actions have been most unproductive 
and misleading in this world are those 
who thought that they were doing good 
by acquiring fame for themselves and 
their own works. A similar idea is ex- 
pressed in Q 11:15-6. Earthly deeds, or 
actions oriented to this world and away 
from the worship of God, are inconse- 
quential in the sense that things acquired 
on earth are ephemeral. 


The notion of evil deeds as vanity is also 
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found in some of the Muslim exegesis of 
passages concerning the efficacy of other 
deities. Q 22:62, for example, contrasts 
God as the “truth” (al-haqq) with the other 
things that people call upon for help as 
“vain falsehood” (al-batil). This relates to 
the idea that doing evil, like worshipping 
false gods, is a rejection of the truth. God 
as truth and rejection of God as falsehood 
(al-batil) is also found in Q 47:3. Q 6:24 1s 
interpreted by Fakhr al-Din al-R4azi (d. 
606/1210; Tafsiz, ad loc.) to mean that the 
false gods which people create for them- 
selves will not intercede on their behalf on 
the day of judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT; 
INTERCESSION) as God will do on the behalf 
of his followers. This idea is found in such 
additional passages as Q 10:30, 11:21, 16:87 
and 41:48. Muslim exegetes also point out 
that the many qur’anic references to those 
who “associate” other things with God 
(mushrikiin) may refer not only to polytheists 
but also to those who put their own fame 
or wealth (q.v.) above the worship of God 
(see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; IDOLATRY 
AND IDOLATORS). 

It is in this sense that evil deeds are not 
only inconsequential but also misleading 
(dalal), causing people to stray (see ASTRAY; 
ERROR) from the righteous path, which is 
the worship of God (see PATH OR WAY). 
Al-Tabari, in his commentary on Q 7:53 
(Tafst, ad loc.), reports on the authority of 
Ibn ‘Abbas that, on the day of judgment, 
those who did not worship God will not 
find their own creations able to intercede 
on their behalf before God. Q 50:16-29 de- 
scribes how, on the day of judgment, the 
two angels who accompany each person on 
earth will appear and give an account of 
the evil and good deeds done by that per- 
son (see REGORD OF HUMAN ACTIONS). 
Some exegetes understand these “angels” 
not literally but as metaphors for the re- 
cording of each person’s good and evil 
deeds. Q 50:22 stresses that, on this day, 
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people will see the consequences of their 
actions, their evil deeds addressed as a 
waste of the time God had provided them 
for his worship. See also ETHICS AND THE 
QUR’AN; GOOD AND EVIL. 


Brannon M. Wheeler 
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Exegesis of the Quran: Classical 
and Medieval 


Interpretation of the Qur'an in the pre- 
modern period. Qur’anic exegesis (tafsi7, 
ta wil) is one of the most important 
branches of the qur’anic sciences (‘uliim al- 
Qur'an, see TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF 
QUR’ANIC STUDY), but is only one part of 
the wider Islamic hermeneutics, which 
also comprises the legal hermeneutics 
operative in the arena of hadith and law 
(see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN; LAW AND 
THE QURAN). This latter type of herme- 
neutics, however, plays a leading role in 


the qur’4nic commentaries. 


Etymology and significance of the Arabic words 


tafstr, ta’wil, and related terms 
The Arabic word tafsity means the act of in- 
terpreting, interpretation, exegesis, expla- 
nation, but also connotes an actual com- 
mentary on the Qur'an. ‘The term is used 
for commentaries on scientific or philo- 
sophical works, being in this last case 
equivalent to sharh, “explanation,” which 1s 
reserved primarily for profane purposes 
such as commentaries on poetry and on 


philological, grammatical and literary 
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works, etc. (cf. Gilliot, Sharh; Rippin, 
Tafsir [in ER, xiv], 236). Although ¢a/sir 
with no other qualification refers in most 
cases to a qur’anic interpretation or com- 
mentary, its origin is not Arabic. The verb 
Jassara, “to discover something hidden,” is 
a borrowing from Aramaic, Syriac or 
Christian-Palestinian (peshar pashshar, see 
FOREIGN VOCABULARY). The same verb is 
also found in Jewish-Aramaic. Accordingly, 
it cannot be determined whether Arabs 
(q.v.) or Muslims took the word over from 
the Jews or from the Christians (Fraenkel, 
Die ariméischen Fremdwirter, 28; Hebbo, 
Fremdwirter, 277-9; Horovitz, Jewish proper 
names, 743 Jeffery, Hor vocab., 92). 

The emergence of the word fa/si7 as a 
technical term is unclear. It occurs as a 
hapax legomenon in Q 25:33: “They do not 
bring to you any similitude, but what we 
bring to you [is] the truth, and better in ex- 
position (wa-ahsana tafsiran).” This unique 
attestation is in a polemical context (see 
POLEMIC AND POLEMIGAL LANGUAGE), giv- 
ing the assurance that any opposition to 
Muhammad (q.v.) by the unbelievers (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) will be countered by 
divine assistance. Some of the qur’anic 
commentators have proposed here an ety- 
mology by metathesis (tafsir/tasfiy, “unveil- 
ing,” or takshif, “uncovering;” Suyitt, /égan, 
iv, 192). It seems doubtful, however, to see 
in this verse the origin of éa/str as a techni- 
cal term (Wansbrough, gs, 154 f.). 

The Arabic fa wil, “interpretation, exege- 
sis,” literally related to the notion of “re- 
turning to the beginning” (according to 
al-Hakim al-‘Tirmidht [d. 292/905 or 
298/910]; Nwyia, Exégése, 145-6), is the sec- 
ond technical term of the semantic field of 
interpretation. It occurs eighteen times in 
the Qur'an, signifying the interpretation of 
narratives (q.v.) or of dreams (Q 12:36, 101; 
see DREAMS AND SLEEP), or a deeper inter- 


pretation (Q 3:7; Damaghani, Wujiih, 1, 
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197-8, where five meanings are given). It 
has recently been definitively shown that 
the verb éa’awwala, from which the term 
tawil is formed, originally meant “to apply 
a verse to a given situation,” before it came 
to mean allegorical interpretation (Ver- 
steegh, Arabic grammar, 63-4; Nwyia, ibid., 
meaning “reality,” haqiqa). 

The antithesis /afstr/ta wil has been at- 
tested since the first half of the second/ 
eighth century, and probably before, in the 
earliest rudimentary attempts to classify 
exegesis. The Ktifan scholar Muhammad 
b. al-S@ib Aba l-Nadr al-Kalbi (d. 146/ 
763) attributes to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 69/688) 
the following classification: “The Quran 
was [revealed] in four aspects (wujith): tafsir 
[the literal meaning?], which scholars 
know; Arabic with which the Arabs are 
acquainted; lawful and unlawful (q.v.; Aalal 
wa-haram), of which it is not permissible for 
people to be unaware; [and] ta wil [the 
deeper meaning? that only God knows” 
(see ARABIC LANGUAGE). When a further 
explanation of ¢awil is demanded, it is de- 
scribed as “what will be” (ma huwa kan, 
Muaatil, Zafsiz, i, 27). This categorization 
could have had its origin in the Jewish and 
patristic discussions on the four meanings 
of scripture (Heb. peshat, “literal transla- 
tion”; remez, “implied meaning”; derash, 
“homiletic comprehension”; sod, “mystical, 
allegorical meaning”; Zimels, Bible; for 
patristic and medieval conceptions of 
the four meanings [literal/historical, 
allegorical/spiritual, tropological/moral 
and anagogical/eschatological], see De 
Lubac, Exégése; Bowering, Mystical, 135-42). 

Representative of this antithesis between 
tafsir and ta wil is the opposition between 
the transmission (riwdaya) of exegesis from 
early authorities, such as the Companions 
of the Prophet (q.v.), and an exegesis built 
upon critical reflection (diraya), as a decla- 
ration of al-Maturidi (d. 333/944) in his 
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qur’anic commentary indicates: “The ¢afstr 
belongs to the Companions, the /a wil to 
the scholars (fugaha@)), because the com- 
panions saw the events and knew the cir- 
cumstances of the revelation of the 
Qur'an” (Maturidi, Ya wildt, 5; see oaca- 
SIONS OF REVELATION; REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION). 

This opposition is not, however, always 
the same. In a tradition attributed to the 
Khurasani exegete Muqatil b. Sulayman 
(d. 150/767), it is said: “He who recites the 
Quran and does not know the ta wil of it is 
an ummi” (lit. “illiterate,” but perhaps also 
a “pagan”; Muaatil, Ta/siz, i, 26-7; see 
ILLITERACY; RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN). 
Others have said that ¢a/sir is the explana- 
tion (bayan) of a term which has only one 
significance, whereas fa wil is the reduction 
of a plurivocal term to a single significa- 
tion according to the context (Suyatt, /égan, 
iv, 192), on the basis of which it could be 
argued that the distinction between the two 
terms remained a theoretical one. Abi 
‘Ubayd al-Oasim b. Sallam (d. 224/838), 
whose interest in the text of the Qur'an 
was primarily legal, had asserted that they 
were one and the same (Suyatt, /iqan, iv, 
192; Wansbrough, gs, 155-6). 

It could be said that the contradictions 
in the definition of both terms reflect not 
only differences in times, practices and in- 
dividuals, but also the fact that the nascent 
Muslim exegesis was influenced by Jewish 
and Christian discussions about the four 
(or more; Mugqatil, Tafsir, i, 27, beginning 
with “fi (-Qur an,” lists 32 “literary genres” 
in the Qur’4n) meanings of scripture (see 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN). The use of 
the term wajh, pl. wujtth, “aspect, face, sig- 
nificance,” in these discussions may recall 
the Tannaitic panim of scripture, also con- 
nected with the Muslim debates on the 
seven “letters/aspects” (al-ahruf al-sab‘a) 


in which the Qur’an is supposed to have 
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been revealed (see READINGS OF THE 
QUR'AN). 


Legitimation of quranic exegesis 
The nature of the early exegesis in Islam 
continues to be vigorously debated, as does 
the idea of opposition to this activity itself. 
No definitive explanation has yet been 
given for the supposed opposition to the 
practice of interpreting the Qur’an, al- 
though three main solutions have been 
proposed (Leemhuis, Origins, 15-9; Gilliot, 
Débuts, 84-5). The first posits that the exe- 
gesis rejected by pious circles in early Islam 
was based on historical legends and escha- 
tological narratives (malahim, Suyiitt, [tqgan, 
iv, 205, 207-8, quoting Ibn Hanbal; Gold- 
ziher, Richtungen, 55-61; see the names of 
the comparatively few scholars who ob- 
jected to or refrained from ta/sir activity in 
Tabart, Ta/siy i, 84-9; id., Commentary, i, 
17-9; Jeffery, Mugaddimas, 183-206 /K. al- 
Mabani/; see ESCHATOLOGY). Birkeland 
(Opposition, 19 f.), however, sees no such 
aversion at all in the first Islamic century, 
e.g. among the disciples of Ibn ‘Abbas, and 
believes strong opposition arose in the 
second/eighth century. Thereafter, exegesis 
gained general acceptance with the intro- 
duction of special rules for the transmis- 
sion of reports (Birkeland, Opposition, 19 f.; 
id., Lord, 6-13, 133-7). The third solution 
was advanced by Abbott (Studies, 11, 106-12), 
who maintains that the opposition to tafsir 
was limited to a special category of am- 
biguous or unclear (mutashabih, pl. muta- 
shabihat) verses (q.v.) of the Qur'an (see 
AMBIGUOUS). Exegetes have never agreed, 
however, on which verses are unclear, or 
even what that qualification means pre- 
cisely (Rippin, Tafsir [in £R, xiv], 237-8). 
It can be thus concluded that opposition 
to exegesis was above all an opposition to 
the use of personal opinion (ray, Birke- 


land, Opposition, 9-10), beginning from the 
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end of the second/eighth century when 
the rules for the transmission of tradi- 
tions mandated acceptable chains of au- 
thorities (isnads). Exegetical traditions 
without any origin (asl), i.e. without au- 
thoritative chains — a category which 
included exegesis by personal opinion or 
that promulgated by popular preachers 
(qussas) — were rejected, even though their 
narratives were often the same as those of 
the traditions introduced by authoritative, 
sound chains of scholars. 

In spite of the supposed aversion of some 
ancient scholars to qur’anic exegesis and 
the fact that the Qur'an itself does not ex- 
plicitly state that it should be interpreted, 
commentators have been able to legitimate 
their exegetical practice over the centuries. 
One of the passages of the Qur'an to 
which they refer for this legitimization is 
Q 3:7: “It is he who sent down upon you 
the book (q.v.), wherein are verses clear 
(muhkamat) that are the essence (lit. mother) 
of the book, and others ambiguous 
(mutashabihat). As for those whose hearts 
(see HEART) are perverse, they follow the 
ambiguous part, desiring dissension (q.v.), 
and desiring its interpretation (a wil); and 
none knows its interpretation, save God. 
And those firmly rooted in knowledge (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; INTELLECT) 
say, “We believe in it; all is from our lord 
(q.v.)’; yet none remembers, save men pos- 
sessed of minds.” The first part of the last 
pericope (“and none knows its interpreta- 
tion...) could be read in another way, since 
the Arabic text provides no indication of 
where stops and pauses should be taken: 
“And none knows its interpretation save 
only God and those firmly rooted in 
knowledge, who say....” With the latter 
reading, the interpretative task was open to 
unclear and ambigous verses, as well as to 
the clear ones (Wansborough, Qs, 149-53; 
McAuliffe, Text). 
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The beginnings of qur antic exegesis 
The beginnings of qur’anic exegesis have 
also been the object of vigorous debate. At 
first glance, one is faced with two opposing 
versions, a traditional Muslim view and the 
Orientalist reading. According to the tradi- 
tional Muslim version, the exegesis of the 
Prophet is the point of departure, then that 
of his Companions who transmitted and 
added to his exegesis, then that of the suc- 
cessors (tabi‘tin) who, in turn, transmitted 
and added to the previous interpretations. 
Finally, the following generations of exe- 
getes took up the interpretations of the 
Prophet, the most revered Companions 
and successors, as established by the au- 
thoritative chains of transmission (isnad, 
Suyatt, /égan, iv, 245-301; 207-8; 233-44; 
Leemhuis, Origins, 13-4; Gilliot, Débuts, 
82-3). 

Ten of the Companions are listed as 
exegetes: the four first caliphs (see 
CALIPH) — but above all ‘Ali (see ‘Axi B. 
ABI TALIB) — then Ibn Mas‘id, Ibn 
‘Abbas, Ubayy b. Ka‘b, Zayd b. Thabit, 
Abt Masa al-Ash‘ari and ‘Abdallah b. al- 
Zubayr (Suyatt, Ligan, iv, 233). Others 
added to this list include Anas b. Malik, 
Abit Hurayra, Jabir b. ‘Abdallah and ‘Amr 
b. al-‘As (Hajji Khalifa, Kashf i, 428-30). 
Ibn al-Nadim (fl. fourth/tenth century), 
who is only interested in written works in 
his “Index” of Arabic books, does not give 
such lists, but has only “the book of Ibn 
‘Abbas transmitted by Mujahid (b. Jabr)” 
(d. 104/722; Lihrst, 33). 

Muslim tradition always counts the fol- 
lowing figures among the successors (tabi- 
‘un), those “who achieve celebrity for the 
science of exegesis (tafsir),” said al-‘Asimt, 
a Khurasanian Karrami (a theological cur- 
rent of ‘Transoxiana; cf. Bosworth, 
Karramiyya) who wrote in 425/1034 (see 
Jeffery, Mugaddimas, 196 [K: al-Mabani/): t. 
Said b. Jubayr (d. 95/714; Gilliot, Bagara, 
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205-11); 2. ‘Ikrima (d. 105/723), the client of 
Ibn ‘Abbas; 3. Aba Salih Badham, the cli- 
ent of Umm Hani (Bint Abr Talib); 4. 
Mujahid b. Jabr; 5. Aba 1-‘Aliya al-Riyahi 
(Rufay* b. Mihran, d. 93/711); 6. al-Dahhak 
b. Muzahim (d. 105/723); 7. ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talha (al-Hashimi, d. 120/737); 8. Aba 
Mijlaz Lahiq b. Humayd (al-Sadiisi al- 
Basti, d. 106/724); 9. al-Hasan al-Basri 
(d. 110/728); 10. Qatada b. Di‘ama al- 
Sadist (d. 118/736; ibid.; for a traditional 
presentation of Qatada as an exegete, see 
‘A. Abt Swud Badr, Tafsir Qatada; Hajji 
Khalifa, Kashf i, 430 has 1, 2 and 4 and 
includes ‘Tawiis b. Kaysan, ‘Ata’ b. Abi 
Rabah, saying that all five were Meccans 
or died in Mecca [q.v.]; Noldeke, Ga, ii, 
167-8; for all these exegetes cf. Gilliot, 

La sourate al-Baqara). Our Karrami author 
remarks that all of them, save Qatada, 
learned from Ibn ‘Abbas. It should be 
noted, however, that neither al-Dahhak 
nor al-Hasan al-Basri were disciples of 
Ibn ‘Abbas. 

Lastly, it is obvious that the two lists have 
a symbolic significance, since both en- 
shrine ten figures. The fact that the major- 
ity of the figures on these lists of successors 
died in Mecca adds weight to the “sound- 
ness” of this being a transmission from the 
Prophet to the greatest Companions and 
successors. Confirming this vision of the 
religious propriety of exegesis is its multi- 
ple connections to the figure of Ibn “Abbas 
as the father of qur’anic exegesis (Gilliot, 
Débuts, 85-8). 

The early Orientalist point of view ques- 
tioned the reliability of the authoritative 
chains of transmission as a means for re- 
constructing supposedly early éa/str works. 
Actual reconstructions of the early history 
of exegesis in Islam are all based on one of 
several preliminary assumptions about the 
answer to following question: “Are the 
claims of the authors of the late second 
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and third Islamic centuries, that they 
merely pass on the material of older au- 
thorities, historically correct?” (Leemhuis, 
Origins, 14-5). F. Sezgin responds affirma- 
tively, going so far as to say that even Ibn 
‘Abbas, the alleged father of qur’anic exe- 
gesis, had a commentary (GAS, 1, 19-24, 
25-8); some early Muslim scholars have 
said that the transmitter of this supposed 
Tafsiz, ‘Alt b. Abt Talha, did not hear the 
work from Ibn ‘Abbas himself (according 
to al-Khalili, d. 447/1055, in Suyatt, /égan, 
iv, 237), but learned it from Mujahid b. 
Jabr and Sa‘td b. Jubayr (ibid.). In contrast, 
J. Wansbrough believes “haggadic” or nar- 
rative exegesis to have begun rather late: 
“Extant recensions of exegetical writing 
here designated haggadic, despite bio- 
graphical information on its putative au- 
thor, are not earlier than the date proposed 
to mark the beginnings of Arabic litera- 
ture, namely 200/815” (Qs, 144, 179; see the 
use of Wansbrough’s categorization by 
Berg, Development, 148-55, and additions to 
it, 155-7): 

Certainly, the question cannot be an- 
swered by an unqualified “yes” or “no,” 
and even if Sezgin had an express desire to 
prove the existence of early documents “in 
order to substantiate the claim for the va- 
lidity of hadith transmission and the zsnad 
mechanism” (Rippin, Present status, 228), 
his work has prompted a reconsideration of 
the Orientalists’ traditional critical view of 
the soundness of authoritative chains, es- 
pecially in exegesis. One of the arguments 
of Wansbrough for rejecting the authentic- 
ity of the old ¢a/stvs was the intrusion of 
poetry, because poetry as an exegetical 
device is not present in the commentaries 
of Muqatil b. Sulayman, al-Kalbi and 
Sufyan al-Thawri al-Kufi (d. 161/778). For 
Wansbrough, a virtual terminus a quo for this 
phenomenon may be elicited from Ibn 
Hisham’s (d. 218/834) recension of the Stra 
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of Ibn Ishaq (Wansbrough, Qs, 142, 217; 
see SIRA AND THE QUR'AN). But citations of 
poetry (shawahid) to explain the qur’anic 
text exist before this time, e.g. in Aba 
“‘Ubayda (d. 210/885), and al-Farra’ (d. 
207/822), and in the Aitab al-‘Ayn of Khalil 
b. Ahmad (d. 175/791), or his redactor, al- 
Layth b. al-Muzaffar (d. ca. 200/815; cf. 
Khan, Exegetischen Teile, 64-6; Talmon, Ara- 
bic grammar, 91-126). The analysis of the dif- 
ferent versions of the Masa‘il Nafi‘ b. al- 
Azraq ‘an Ibn ‘Abbas (Gilhot, Textes [in 
MIDEO 23], no. 44), in addition to the 
poetic quotations in the Maaz al-Quran of 
Abii ‘Ubayda and in the Aitab al-‘Ayn, dem- 
onstrates that the beginnings and develop- 
ment of ¢a/stv must be pushed back into the 
early second/eighth century and perhaps 
even earlier (Khan, Die exegetischen Teile, 
67-82; Neuwirth, Die Masa7l). ‘The same 
conclusion can be drawn from an analysis 
of the fragments of the summa, al-Jami,, of 
‘Abdallah b. Wahb (d. 197/812; Ibn Wahb, 
Koranwissenschaften; cf. Muranyi, Neue 
Materialien). 

This does not mean, however, that the 
traditional Muslim representation of the 
genesis of qur’anic exegesis can be ac- 
cepted as a whole, as evinced by the exam- 
ple of the alleged Tafsir of Ibn ‘Abbas. It 
has been shown that the three texts (to sim- 
plify and not speak of the confusion in the 
numerous manuscripts and their ascrip- 
tions, one example of which being the 
erroneous attribution of Tanwir al-migbas 
min tafsir Ibn ‘Abbas to al-Firtizabadi, d. 
817/1414, see Rippin, Criteria, 40-7; 56-9) 
circulating under the names of the Tafstr of 
Ibn ‘Abbas, al-Dinawari (d. 308/920) or al- 
Kalbi, and which are supposed to transmit 
the exegesis of Ibn ‘Abbas, have their ori- 
gin somewhere in the late third or early 
fourth century (Rippin, Criteria, 71). Even 
though it is likely that Ibn “Abbas did ex- 
plain passages of the Qur'an, it must not 
be forgotten that he was elevated to a kind 
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of heros eponymus of qur’anic exegesis 
(turjuman al-Qur’an), above all in ‘Abbasid 
times (cf. Gilliot, Portrait; id., Débuts, 
87-8). Moreover, al-ShafitT remarks (Suyitt, 
Itgan, 1, 239) that, at most, a hundred re- 
ports of Ibn ‘Abbas on exegesis are reliable 
(meaning, perhaps, that they go back to the 
Prophet?). 

It is clear from the foregoing that addi- 
tional research is needed, including work 
on manuscripts, to elucidate more fully the 
problems of the beginnings and early de- 
velopment of qur’anic exegesis. Such re- 
search should also take into consideration 
the problematic of the relation between 
orality (q.v.) and literacy (q.v.) in early 
Islam (cf. Schoeler, Writing; Berg, Develop- 


ment, 34-6 and passim). 


The formative period 
The formative period is understood to ex- 
tend from the beginnings of written exe- 
getical activity to the introduction of the 
philological and, above all, grammatical 
sciences in exegetical works (see GRAMMAR 
AND THE QUR'AN), the ferminus ad quem be- 
ing the commentary of Abii “‘Ubayda 
(d. 207/825), entitled Maaz al-Qur an, or 
the Ma ‘ani [-Qur an of al-Farra’ (d. 207/822). 

It is now certain that written works 

emerged at least by the early second/ 
eighth century. It should not be concluded 
that such works were complete commen- 
taries ad litteram; they might have amounted 
to a kind of notebook (sahifa, see WRITING 
AND WRITING MATERIALS) and did not al- 
ways follow the order of the qur’anic text. 
The reason for using the Arabic word tafstr 
for this period is because it is both a verbal 
noun, “to interpret,” and a substantive, 
meaning a qur’anic commentary: In this 
period, it is not always obvious if the exe- 
gete in question had ever produced a com- 
pleted work or had only undertaken a kind 
of exegetical activity with some reliance on 


writing, as in the above-mentioned note- 
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book. It is possible to distinguish three 
broad categories of ¢afsir in this period: 
paraphrastic, narrative and legal. 

Paraphrastic exegesis is represented, 
above all, by Mujahid b. Jabr al-Makki (d. 
104/722), whose paraphrasis is mostly of a 
lexical nature, e.g. upon “Surely my lord” 
(Q 12:23), where Mujahid comments “My 
lord, that is, my master.” The commentary 
of Mujahid has been published on the 
basis of a single manuscript, but it is not 
always identical to the source al-‘Tabari 
(d. 310/923) used in citation of Mujahid. 
It is, rather, the Attab al- Tafst, transmitted 
by Adam b. Iyas (d. 220/835), from (‘an) 
Warqa (d. 160/776), from Ibn Abi Najih 
(d. 131/749), from Mujahid. Comparison 
between the different versions shows that 
“the written fixation of the works that 
transmit éafstr from (‘an) Ibn Abt Najih 
from Mujahid must have taken place some 
time around the middle of the second 
century A.H.” (Leemhuis, Origins, 21, in 
accordance with the study of G. Stauth, 
Die Uberlieferung des Korankommentars Mugahid 
b. Gabr, cf. esp. 225-9). The same conclu- 
sion has been reached concerning Ibn 
Ishaq’s biography of the Prophet: “What- 
ever the role of writing in the transmission 
of tafstr may have been before that time, 
such works, conceived as definitive and 
complete literary works, probably never 
existed. A living tradition precludes them” 
(Leemhuis, Origins, 22; Gilliot, Débuts, 
88-9). 

A tafsir is also attributed to the celebrated 
proponent of free-will (qadarz) and model 
for the ascetics and mystics, al-Hasan al- 
Basri (d. 110/728), but this was probably 
along the lines of the aforementioned 
notebooks, which were organized and 
compiled at a later date (van Ess, 76, i1, 
45-6; Gilliot, Textes [in wzpEo 22], no. 36). 
The most important version of this com- 
mentary is that of the Basran Muttazili 
‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd (d. 143/760 or 144/761), 
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himself the author of a commentary (van 
Ess, 7G, i, 297-300; see MU‘TAZILIS). 

To the genre of Mujahid’s tafstr belongs 
the ¢afsiy of Sufyan al-Thawri al-Kaifi (d. 
161/778), a traditionist, theologian, ascetic 
and jurist, whose exegetical traditions 
sometimes go back to Mujahid. The small 
tafstr which was edited under his name on 
the basis of a unique manuscript is not 
without its problems and should be com- 
pared with the traditions of Sufyan quoted 
by al-Tabari or by Aba Ishaq al-Tha‘labi 
(d. 427/1035). One of his transmitters was 
Abit Hudhayfa (Misa b. Mas‘td al-Nahdt 
al-Basrt, d. 220/835), also an exegete and 
the author of a work called Tafsir al-Nahdi, 
who appears in one chain of transmission 
of the Yafstr of Mujahid in al-Tabart (Gil- 
liot, Débuts, 89). 

Another traditionist, exegete and jurist 
was Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna (d. 196/811) who 
was born in Kifa but lived and died in 
Mecca. The very small commentary pub- 
lished under his name is a purely specula- 
tive reconstruction based on exegetical 
traditions taken from later commentaries 
(Gillot, Débuts, 89-90). 

The second type of exegesis of the for- 
mative period, narrative exegesis, features 
edifying narratives, generally enhanced by 
folkore from the Near East, especially that 
of the Judeo-Christian milieu. (The narra- 
tives upon which this exegesis drew eventu- 
ally gained the name Jsra%tyyat, although it 
is also the heritage of Byzantium, Persia, 
Egypt, etc.) In narrative exegesis, it is the 
actual narrative that seems of prime im- 
portance; although the text of the Quran 
itself underlies the story, it is often subor- 
dinated in order to construct a smoothly 
flowing narrative (Rippin, ‘Tafsir [in £R, 
xiv], 238). 

To this genre belongs the éafstr of al- 
Dahhak b. Muzahim (d. 105/723) who died 
in Balkh. The various chains of transmis- 


sion concerning his exegesis go back to the 
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Prophet’s companion Ibn ‘Abbas, although 
al-Dahhak probably never met him per- 
sonally, but only heard the exegetical les- 
sons given by a disciple of Ibn ‘Abbas, 
Said b. Jubayr, in Rayy (see TEACHING AND 
PREACHING THE QURAN). Al-Dahhak’s own 
quranic interpretations are preserved in 
later recensions. Some of his exegetical 
traditions, one of which draws upon a 
midrash dealing with the creation (q.v.) of 
Adam (see ADAM AND EVE), show him to 
have been a narrator of the old-fashioned 
type, one who borrowed from Persian leg- 
endary lore circulating in Khurasan. As 
with many older commentators, and nota- 
bly Ibn ‘Abbas himself, it might be going 
somewhat too far to attribute to him an 
actual body of qur’anic exegesis in the 
strict sense of the term. Instead, he should 
be regarded as one who imparted oral 
teachings on various passages of the Qur- 
’an and delivered moral lessons to the 
young warriors of ‘Transoxiana, and this 
later came to be considered a commentary 
(van Ess, 7G, 11, 508-9; Gilliot, Impossible 
censure, 65-70; id., EAC, 130). 

Also belonging to this category are the 
two celebrated Kifan exegetes, al-Suddt 
al-Kabir (d. 127/746 or 128/747; Gilliot, La 
sourate al-Baqara, 216-21; id., Impossible 
censure, 72-5) and al-Kalbi, a genealogist 
and historian. Al-Kalbi’s exegesis can be 
found not only in the problematic éa/sir at- 
tributed to him, but also in later Sunnt 
commentaries. Even though he was indeed 
a Shri and believed in the doctrine of the 
“return” (raj‘a) of the Imams (see IMAM) af- 
ter their occultation, his exegetical work 
was transmitted in Sunni, not Shi, circles 
(see SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN). In the frag- 
ments of his éafstr compiled by the Shit Ibn 
Tawis (d. 664/1266; cf. Kohlberg, /bn 
Tawiis, 343), it appears that he largely 
made use of historiographical materials 
(van Ess, 7G, 1, 298-301). In this connec- 
tion, it should be borne in mind that the 
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interpretations of al-Kalbi, although a 
Shi, were appreciated especially in non- 
Shri circles, notably among the Karra- 
miyya, and were later considered, especi- 
ally in Khurasan, as sound and authentic, 
including their transmission of the exegeti- 
cal traditions of Ibn ‘Abbas (van Ess, 76, 

1, 299). 

Two Khurasanian exegetes from Balkh 
of great note are Muqatil b. Hayyan (d. 
135/753) and Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 
150/767 or after), who both shared the ex- 
perience of being warriors on behalf of 
the faith (muqatil, see FIGHTING). The for- 
mer did not compose a complete commen- 
tary, but rather operated as a popular 
preacher (dass), imparting exegetical inter- 
pretations or narratives within the frame- 
work of edifying lessons. Interpretations of 
a midrashic type are to be found in his ser- 
mons, such exegesis later meeting a rather 
cold reception among adherents of the 
Iraqi rational school. Some of his exegeti- 
cal traditions are quoted, for instance by 
al-Tabari and by Abi |-Futth al-Razi 
(d. after 525/1131; van Ess, 76, il, 510-6; 
Gilliot, EAC, 131). 

As for Muqatil b. Sulayman, three of his 
works on qur’anic exegesis are extant and 
published. These are the Aitab Wiyih al- 
Quran, “Aspects of the Qur'an” (also 
named al-Ashbah wa-l-naza’i, “The inter- 
pretative constants of the Qur’an”); a kind 
of rudimentary concordance entitled Tafsir 
kKhams miat aya, “Commentary on five hun- 
dred verses”; and his Tafsir (“Gommen- 
tary”) proper. Most Muslim jurist-theolo- 
gians and traditionists later branded this 
Muaqatil as a poor transmitter of traditions, 
although they almost all qualify him as a 
“great quranic commentator.” The criti- 
cism levelled at Muqatil actually betrays a 
discernible historical trend of backward 
projection, whereby ancient scholars come 
to be judged according to standards which 
only find widespread acceptance long after 
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the scholar in question has died. Writers 
on heresy (q.v.) and theology have also de- 
picted him as one given to anthropomor- 
phism (q.v.). To be sure, Muqatil’s recently 
published commentaries do show traces of 
anthropomorphic thinking, although not to 
the extent ascribed to him. The problem is 
that his commentary has been transmitted 
in two recensions, a Baghdadi and an Iran- 
ian one, only the first of which is extant. It 
is possible that later redactors of this text 
suppressed propositions which appeared 
shocking to them. 

Mudqiatil’s commentary poses yet another 
problem: the eventual mingling of his own 
material, in this eastern stretch of the Mus- 
lim world, with elements of the Kifan tra- 
dition represented by al-Kalbi, who partly 
drew on interpretations offered by Ibn 
‘Abbas or his pupils. Finally, the Baghdadi 
version — as published — includes inter- 
polations probably by one of the trans- 
mitters of this material, al-"Tawwazi 
(d. 308/920), himself a grammarian and 
a specialist in qur’anic readings. 

These qualifications notwithstanding, 
narrative exegesis does hold interest as an 
example of qur’anic commentary belong- 
ing to the early period. It proceeds mainly 
by way of paraphrase and narratives, with 
very little use of hadith, drawing instead 
on what would later be known as Jsra’iliy- 

at, “Tales from the Jews,” and, more gen- 
erally, on the legendary lore of the entire 
region. Moreover, since a number of theo- 
logical points had not yet been entirely 
fixed at the time of its composition, certain 
positions are discernible in this commen- 
tary that must have shocked later orthodox 
sentiment (see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR- 
*AN), especially those that run counter to 
notions that came to prevail, such as the 
sinlessness of prophets and, above all, of 
the Prophet (van Ess, 7@, ii, 516-32; Gilliot, 
Muaqatil; id., EAC, 132-4; see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD; IMPECCABILITY). 
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In the category of legal exegesis can be 
placed different types of commentary, for 
instance the first attempts to order the text 
of the Qur'an and its interpretation ac- 
cording to legal topics. Whereas in narra- 
tive or textual interpretation “the order of 
scripture for the most part serves as a basic 
framework, for the legal material a topical 
arrangement is a definitive criterion” (Rip- 
pin, Tafsir [in £R, xiv], 239). Another mode 
of legal exegesis addresses the abrogation 
(q.v.) of verses with prescriptive or pro- 
scriptive content for the purpose of deter- 
mining legal positions. 

Mudiatil b. Sulayman once again is a 
focal point in the development of legal 
interpretation. In his small legal commen- 
tary, Khams mi‘at aya (“Commentary on five 
hundred verses”), which may have been 
derived from his great narrative commen- 
tary, he covers the following legal topics: 
faith (q.v.), prayer (q.v.), alms (see ALMS- 
GIVING), fasting (q.v.), pilgrimage (q.v.), 
retaliation (q.v.), inheritance (q.v.), usury 
(q.v.), wine (see INTOXIGANTS), marriage 
(see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE), repudiation, 
adultery (see ADULTERY AND FORNICA- 
TION), theft (q.v.), debts (q.v.), contracts 
(see BREAKING TRUSTS AND GONTRACTS; 
CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES) and holy war 
(jihad, q.v.). To this kind of exegesis also 
belong the fragments of Ibn Wahb’s Jamis 
although his material is not organized in a 
topical fashion: it is arranged according to 
primary sources, presenting us with a sort 
of musnad. He also includes material on the 
qua a, the readings of the Quran (q.v.; Ibn 
Wahb, Aoranwissenschafien; Muranyi, Neue 
Materialien). 

Also under the heading of legal exegesis 
is Ma‘mar b. Rashid’s (d. 154/770) Tafsir in 
the recension of ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani 
(d. 211/827): this recension is found both in 
the latter’s Ya/sir and scattered throughout 
his compilation of prophetic traditions 
(entitled al-Musannaf). We find in them 
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hundreds of examples of discussions about 
the qur’anic text and its meaning, reflect- 
ing actual practice: “What should we do in 
such and such a case?” with recourse to 
hadith (Versteegh, Arabic grammar, 65-7; 
Gilhot, Bilan, 158). 

As for the topic of abrogation, a “book” 
(kitab) on this subject is attributed to suc- 
cessors, such as Qatada (d. 118/736), and to 
members of the early generations, such as 
Tbn Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 124/742), but com- 
parisons with later material where these 
same names appear reveal great differences 
or different versions (Rippin, al-Zuhrt; Gil- 
liot, Sémantique institutionnelle, 42-50; 
Muranyi, whose judgment is more opti- 
mistic concerning the antiquity of the texts 
attributed to the earlier scholars, in Ibn 
Wahb, Aoranwissenschaften, 1, 12-3, 51-2, from 
the tafstr of Zayd b. Aslam, d. 136/753). 
With the edited work of Abt ‘Ubayd (d. 
224/838) on this subject, however, we can 
be certain of the authenticity of the attri- 
bution (cf. Abt ‘Ubayd, Nastkh, 174-90). 

All of these genres of exegesis from 
the formative period have been inte- 
grated — to a greater or lesser degree, 
depending on the author — in the vari- 


ous commentaries from the next period. 


An intermediary and decisive stage: the 

introduction of grammar and the linguistic 

sclences 
The science of the readings of the Qur’an 
(qiraa) developed in the ‘Abbasid period, 
above all in Basra and Kifa, while less so 
in the Hijaz. The specialists in this field 
were also grammarians and philologists 
who tried to explain the difficult or 
strange/rare (ghara 1b) words or expressions 
of the Quran by appealing to the nascent 
science of grammar, the dialectical forms 
(lughat) of the Arabs and ancient poetry 
(see DIALECTS; POETRY AND POETS; ORAL- 


ITY AND WRITINGS IN ARABIA). The read- 
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ings of the Qur'an thus became a branch 
of the qur’anic sciences and an integral 
part of exegesis. The great grammarian of 
Basra, Stbawayh (d. probably in 180/796 at 
the age of roughly forty years), had dealt 
with the Basran reading and was thus a 
precursor to the Basran philologist and 
grammarian of Jewish origin, Abi 
‘Ubayda Ma‘mar b. al-Muthanna (d. ca. 
210/825), who wrote a qur’anic commen- 
tary entitled Majaz al-Qur an, “The literary 
expression of the Qur'an” (see LANGUAGE 
AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN). Maaz here is 
used in a pre-rhetorical sense and cannot 
be translated as “figurative speech,” its 
later meaning in stylistics. Rather, in this 
context, it means what is “usual/permitted” 
(j@7z) in the speech of the Arabs, even if it 
seems “unusual” (ghartb). For Aba “‘Ubayda, 
God had spoken to the Arabs in their own 
language, making it natural to interpret the 
Qur'an through recourse to the grammar 
and usage of the “profane” language of 
the Arabs, such as that found in poetry, a 
notion illustrated in his use of sixty poetic 
verses as witnesses (shawahid, cf. Almagor, 
Early meaning, 307, 310-1; K. Abu-Deeb, 
Studies in the majaz and metaphorical lan- 
guage of the Qur'an, 310-53, Wansbrough, 
Qs, 219-6) to the usage of language in the 
quranic text. His aim is not, however, 
purely literary but includes searches for lit- 
erary evidence to demonstrate the then- 
nascent notion of the miraculous character 
of the Quran, which became a full doc- 
trine only in the fourth/tenth century (see 
INIMITABILITY). A work which occupies 

an intermediary position beween Abii 
‘Ubayda and the later treatises on the in- 
imitability (jaz) of the Qur’an is the Ta wil 
mushkil al-Qur an, “The interpretation of 
the difficulties of the Qur'an (see DIFFI- 
CULT PASSAGES),” of Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/ 
889), which does not follow the text of the 
Quran, but is divided into chapters (cf. 
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Rippin, Tafsir [in £R, xiv], 239). It is worth 
mentioning that the author of a recent 
study (Versteegh, Arabic grammar; reviewed 
by Gilliot in zpue 146 [1996], 207-11) on 
the introduction of grammar into the exe- 
getical enterprise has attempted to demon- 
strate that a segment of Arabic grammati- 
cal terminology could have its origins in 
the first qur’anic commentaries, that is, 
those of the first half of the second/third 
century: Muqatil b. Sulayman, al-Kalbrt 
and others. 

A closely related genre is that known un- 
der the title of Ma @ni I- Quran, usually 
translated as “The significations of the 
Qur'an,” but better as “The qualities of 
the Qur'an.” Ma ‘na means both significa- 
tion and quality, and the purpose of the 
genre is not only to explain the qur’anic 
text, but, above all, to enhance the al- 
legedly “eminent qualities” in both its con- 
tent and style. This type of commentary 
seeks to explain the lexicon of the Qur'an, 
along with its grammar, variant readings 
and poetry, with lesser recourse to histori- 
ography and legends (see HISTORY AND 
THE QUR'AN; MYTHIC AND LEGENDARY 
NARRATIVES). One of the earliest texts de- 
voted to this type of analysis is the Ma ani 
l-Quran of al-Farra (d. 207/822), a Kafan 
scholar with Mu'tazilt leanings (Beck, 
Dogmatisch-religidse Einstellung; id., Die 
b. Mas‘tidvarianten; Kinberg, Lexicon, 
9-23), whose work was probably preceded 
by others with the same title written by 
such figures as his Kiifan teacher al-Kisa’t 
(d. 189/805), considered one of the seven 
canonical readers of the Quran (Beck, 
Kufischen Koranlesung), and the Basran 
al-Akhfash al-Awsat (d. 215/830; Gilliot, 
Textes [in wzpEo 21], no. 81; al-Ward, 
Manhq al-Akhfash). The genre continued 
into the following centuries, e.g. the works 
of al-Zajjaj (d. 311/923; Ma Gni l-Qur an 


wa-t rabuhu, “The qualities and the seman- 
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tic grammar of the Quran”), Abi Ja‘far 
al-Nahhas (d. 338/950; [rab al-Qur an, 
“The semantic grammar of the Qur'an”), 
Makkr b. Abr Talib al-Qayst (d. 437/1047; 
Mushkil rab al-Qur’an, “The difficulties of 
the semantic grammar of the Quran”; cf. 
A.H. Farahat, Makki b, Abt Talib; Sh. ‘A. al- 
Rajiht, Juhud al-Imam Makkt b. Abi Talib), 
Abi 1-Baqa’ al-‘Ukbart (d. 616/1219; al- 
Tibyan fi i'rab al-Qur’an, “The elucidation of 
the semantic grammar of the Qur'an”), 
and others (see SEMANTICS OF THE QUR- 
*AN). It should be noted that these pre- 
rhetorical and textual commentaries follow 
the text of the Quran, but do not explain 
each verse, as would later be the case in the 
great classical commentaries such as that 
by al-Tabart. 

The role of grammar in the semantic, 
theological and juridical interpretation 
of the text of the Qur'an also appears in 
the numerous books composed on the 
accepted variant readings (al-qira’ at al- 
mutawatira), and also on the “irregular” 
(shadhdh) readings, their grammatical ana- 
lysis (1 7ab) and their significations and 
qualities (ma ‘G@ni, Hajjt Khalifa, Kashf, 11, 
1317-23; Noldeke, Ga, ili, 116-249; Pretzl, 
Wissenschaft, 1-47, 230-46; Gilliot, Liz, 
135-64). Special books were also devoted to 
the pauses and beginnings of enunciation 
in the Qur'an (Noldeke, Gg, ili, 234-7), e.g. 
Kitab al-Wagf wa-l-ibuda’, “Elucidation of 
the pause and beginning in the Quran,” of 
the grammarian Abi Bakr al-Anbari (d. 
328/940). ‘This branch has an obvious rela- 
tionship to the discipline of the public reci- 
tation of the Qur’an (tajwid, Noldeke, Ga, 
lil, 231-4). 

Some later extended commentaries 
placed a special importance upon the vari- 
ant readings and grammar, as did the phi- 
lologist of Granada with Basran grammat- 
ical inclinations, Abi Hayyan al-Gharnati 
(d. 754/1344), in his Tafsir al-bahr al-muhit, 
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“Commentary of the oceanic sea,” which 
is actually an encyclopaedia of grammar 
and variant readings, although the author 
also treats other aspects of exegesis (al- 
Mashni, Madrasat al-tafstr, 104-9). 

The introduction of grammar and the 
linguistic sciences was an important turn- 
ing point in the history of qur’anic exegesis 
(Gilliot, Elé, 165-203). Indeed, the integra- 
tion of a positive discipline, like grammar, 
gave quranic exegesis the appearance of a 
sure science, even if philology was a sort of 
ancilla Corani, serving apologetic purposes 
and adapting grammar in some cases, ei- 
ther to the peculiarities of the qur’anic lan- 
guage or to its “weak style” (cf. Noldeke, 
Zur Sprache). The jurists, theologians and 
exegetes, however, did not want the text of 
the Qur’an to be subject to grammar, 
since, for them, the only sure science was 
one that derived from the hadith or tradi- 
tions of the Prophet. ‘They did not aban- 
don grammar, but showed marked prefer- 
ence for the “exegesis from tradition” 
(al-tafstr bi-l-ma thir) which prevailed in the 
following centuries. Some, however, did 
find ways to counterbalance this exegesis 
from tradition with, for example, the intro- 
duction of dialectic theology (kalam) or 
Sufi allegorical exegesis (see SUFISM AND 
THE QURAN). 


Constitutive Sunni corpora based upon traditions 

and later development 
It is commonly said that the first Sunni ex- 
egetical corpus based upon traditions is the 
commentary of al-Tabari, but there were 
several others before him at the end of the 
second/eighth and the beginning of the 
third/ninth century, e.g. that of Yahya b. 
Sallam al-Basri (d. 200/815 in Egypt), who 
came from Iraq and established himself in 
Qayrawan. He interested himself in qur- 
‘anic readings, along with the occasions of 
revelation, hadith and the exegetical tra- 
ditions of Iraq (q.v.), Mecca (q.v.) and 
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Medina (q.v.), and is said to have shared 
the Murji’ite conception of faith (Gilliot, 
Commentaire, 181-2, and passim; M. Mu- 
ranyl, Beitrdge, 16-20, 390-7; see DEFERRAL). 
Mention can also be made of ‘Abd b. 
Hamid (or Humayd, d. 249/863; see Gil- 
liot, EAC, 134 n. 24) who was born in Kish 
in what is now Uzbekistan. While his 
quranic commentary has not come down 
to us as such, abundant reference is made 
to it by later scholars such as the polymath 
al-Suydatt (d. g11/1505) in his exegetical 
compilation, itself based on traditions, al- 
Durr al-manthit fi |-tafstr al-ma ‘thir, “The 
scattered pearls concerning exegesis of tra- 
dition,” (Gilliot, EAC, 134). Another com- 
mentary, also quoted by al-Suyiati, that has 
not survived in full and which pertains to 
the same genre of exegesis based upon tra- 
dition, is that of the jurist and exegete of 
Khurasan, Ibn al-Mundhir (Abi Bakr 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir al- 
Mundhiri al-Nishabant, d. 318/930; Tafsir 
al-Qur’an, ms. Gotha 521 [from Q 2:272 to 

Q 4:91]; Sezgin, GAS, 1, 496). It should be 
added that most of the canonical or sub- 
canonical collections of the prophetic tra- 
ditions have a section on /afsiy or on the 
Jadail al-Qur’an (“the virtues/merits of the 
Qur'an”), such as the collections of al- 
Bukhari (d. 256/870), Muslim (d. 261/875), 
al-Nasa’T (d. 303/916), etc. (cf. R.M. 
Speight, Function of hadith). It has also 
been said that Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) had 
a tafsiy containing 120,000 traditions, prob- 
ably an arrangement by his son ‘Abdallah, 
if it ever existed at all (Gilliot, Abraham, 
66). All these commentaries, however, were 
only compilations of traditions, with very 
limited intervention by the compilers 
themselves. 

It can be said that the Jami‘ al-bayan ‘an 
tawil ay al-Qur’an, “The sum of clarity con- 
cerning the interpretation of the verses of 
the Qur'an,” of Aba Ja‘far Muhammad b. 
Jarir b. Yazid al-Tabart (d. 310/923) is a 
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landmark work, the first to combine fully 
the various formative stages or elements of 
Muslim exegesis described above. A central 
feature of the work is the attention given 
by the author to ensuring complete chains 
of authoritative transmission: 13,026 
chains are thus offered in 35,400 cases 
(Gilhiot, Eli, passim; $.H. Hallaq, Riyal al- 
Tabari), yielding a precious mine of infor- 
mation (30 volumes in the complete 1954 
Cairo edition) for earlier sources of exege- 
sis. Since so much related by al-Tabart is 
tradition, he has often been regarded as 
essentially a compiler. Some have even 
balked at his transmission of numerous 
“legendary” traditions or [sratiyyat, but 
such are to be found, already by his time, 
in nearly all commentaries and even the six 
canonical hadith collection (al-kutub al-sitta) 
of Sunnism and the four canonical collec- 
tions (al-kutub al-arba‘a) of Shrism. The lat- 
ter, while composed after al-Tabari, con- 
tain reports and traditions which he would 
have had at his disposal that are earlier 
than the books themselves. Moreover, re- 
ducing al-‘Tabart to the role of compiler 
alone would be to overlook the task which 
he set for himself, which involved nothing 
less than filtering most of the data he 
transmitted so as to ensure that it would 
meet the criteria of the Sunnite orthodoxy 
of his own day and environment. Indeed, 
he often took an outright theological 
stance, notably, but not only, against the 
Muttazilites. Additionally, there are places 
in his commentary where he actually 
speaks out in the tone of a dialectical 
theologian (mutakallim), something hardly 
agreeable to Hanbalite partisans, who 
occasionally made life difficult for him in 
Baghdad, even going so far as to accuse 
him of harboring Shriite tendencies. 
Again, al-Tabari’s commentary amounts 
to something of a summa, with legal ele- 
ments (he was a remarkable Shafiite jurist, 
and he even founded his own school of 
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law, which was a variation of the Shafi‘ite 
school), grammatical elements (he was an 
excellent grammarian, more attached to 
the Kifan school without, however, neg- 
lecting the Basran), philological and rhe- 
torical elements, and also references to the 
variant readings of the Qur'an (to which 
he had devoted a separate work, see Gil- 
hiot, Eli, 135-64) and poetic material 

(M. al-Maliki, Juhid al-Tabari). In short, 
al-‘Tabari’s commentary has been regarded 
as a key source of exegesis in Islam in sub- 
sequent centuries and even down to our 
own time. 

A number of other commentaries mark 
this decisive stage of classical exegesis. The 
commentary of the collector of prophetic 
traditions, Ibn Abt Hatim al-Razi (d. 
327/938; Dawidi, Tabaqat, 1, 285-7, no. 
264), is composed of exegetical traditions 
of the classical commentators, together 
with chains of warrants for their validity, 
with very few interventions by the author 
(Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi, Ta/sir). 

The commentary of Abi |-Layth al- 
Samarqandi (d. 373/983), entitled Bahr 
al-‘uliim, “The ocean of sciences,” is of 
average size and belongs to the genre of 
exegesis which relied largely on tradition, 
although its author was a Hanafite jurist 
and theologian (Gilliot, EAC, 138). 

The Shafiite of Nishapir, Aba Ishaq al- 
Tha‘labt (d. 427/1035), the celebrated au- 
thor of Qisas al-anbwa’, “Tales of the 
prophets,” was a specialist on the readings 
of the Qur'an, a traditionist, an exegete 
and a man of letters. Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 
597/1200), while recognizing the impor- 
tance of his qur’anic commentary, faults 
him, as does Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), 
for integrating too many traditions which 
they consider unsound. Except for its intro- 
duction, al-Tha‘labr’s commentary, entitled 
Kashf al-bayan ‘an tafsir al-Qur‘an, “Unveil- 
ing the elucidation of the exegesis of 
the Qur'an,” remains unpublished. This 
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regrettable gap is perhaps due to the length 
of the commentary and the prevail- 

ing — mistaken — opinion that the es- 
sence of the qur’anic exegesis embodying 
the interpretations of the Companions of 
the Prophet and of the early exegetes is 
sufficiently accessible in the great work of 
al-Tabart. Also, al-Tha‘labi did not hesi- 
tate to draw upon the exegesis of men like 
al-Kalbt and Muqatil b. Sulayman, two 
commentators regarded with suspicion by 
the orthodox both in former times and es- 
pecially today, regardless of the fact that 
traditions of similar or identical content 
are abundantly found in the commentaries 
of al-Tabari and others (Gilliot, EAC, 
139-40). 

Abi |-Hasan al-Wahidi (d. 468/1076) is 
the author of a commentary praised by 
the partisans of tradition. He was one 
of the most noted disciples of al-Tha‘labt 
and also of Aba ‘Uthman al-Sabinzi (d. 
449/1057). Famous for his commentaries 
on the collected works of several poets as 
well as for his exegesis of the Qur'an, he 
authored no less than three qur’anic com- 
mentaries, called “Extended,” “Abbre- 
viated” and “Medium-sized” respectively, 
and also wrote Aztab Asbab al-nuziil, “The 
occasions of revelation” (Gilliot, EAC, 141; 
id., Textes [in wzp£o 24], no. 66). 

Al-Baghawt, also called Muhy7i l-Sunna 
(Revifier of the Sunna, d. 516/1122), com- 
posed, as a traditionist and exegete, a 
medium-sized commentary, most of the 
material for which he drew from the com- 
mentary of al-Tha‘labi. One might, as a 
result, regard his commentary as a sort of 
abridgment of al-Tha‘labi’s work, duly 
purged of those traditions considered un- 
acceptable by a strict traditionist like al- 
Baghawi. Indeed, this was probably the 
main reason for the praise given to al- 
Baghawt's work in certain circles. In con- 
trast, criticism levelled against him faults 


him for drawing too much material from 
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biblical and extra-biblical legend and lore 
(Gilliot, EAC, 143-4; M.I. Sharif, al- 
Baghawt). 

The Karramis of Nishapir, and of 
Khurasan and ‘Transoxania in general, 
played a leading role in exegesis, qur’anic 
readings and sciences, even if very little of 
their work is extant. Abi |-Hasan al- 
Haysan b. Muhammad (d. 467/1075), who 
belonged to a great family of scholars, 
taught exegesis and hadith in Nishapir. 
The only text of his to be preserved, Qisas 
al-anbwa’, “Tales of the prophets,” is to be 
published (cf. C. Schock, Adam um Islam). 
Another Karrami of Nishapizr, al-‘Asimt1, 
was the author of the Aztab al-Mabani, 
which dealt with qur’anic sciences and is 
the introduction to his commentary 
(Gillot, EAC, 14.6; cf. id., Sciences 
coraniques). 

The age of abridgment of the great com- 
mentaries of tradition material culminated 
in al-Nukat wa I-‘uyiin, “The main points 
and essential features of exegesis,” the six- 
volume commentary of the great Shafi‘ite 
jurist of Baghdad, Abi 1-Hasan al- 
Mawardi (d. 450/1058); the six-volume al- 
Muharrar al-wajiz, “Vhe accurate and brief 
commentary,” by the Andalusian Ibn 
“Atiyya (d. 541/1147; al-Mashnt, Madrasat 
al-tafsvy, 92-7); and the nine-volume ad al- 
masir fi im al-tafstr, “Provisions for the jour- 
ney concerning the science of exegesis,” of 
the great Baghdadi Hanbalite traditionist, 
preacher and man of letters, Ibn al-Jawzit 
(d. 597/1200; McAuliffe, Quranic, 57-63). In 
these three works, chains of transmission 
are generally reduced to the first figure 
(companion, successor or later exegete). In 
al-Mawardi’s commentary, the various so- 
lutions of interpretation of a verse are 
summarized and numbered, while Ibn al- 
Jawzi’s awards a prominent place to 
quranic readings. 

The Hanafite jurist and theologian Abt 
1-Barakat al-Nasafi (d. 710/1310) wrote a 
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medium sized commentary, Madarik al- 
tanzil wa haqa ‘ig al-tawil, “The reaches of 
revelation and the truths of interpreta- 
tion,” which amounts to a compendium of 
exegesis that might satisfy the most ortho- 
dox of Sunnis. This work may be consid- 
ered in part as a kind of shortened version 
of those by al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144; 
see below) and al-Baydawi (d. 716/1316), 
while obviously refraining from repeating 
al-Zamakhshari’s Mu'tazilite positions 
(Gilliot, EAC, 144-5). 

The Ghara tb al-Qur Gn wa-ragha ib al- 
Jurqan, “Wonders of the Quran and desir- 
able features of revelation,” of Nizam al- 
Din al-Nisabirt al-A‘raj (d. after 730/1329), 
who studied with, among others, the as- 
tronomer Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi, is a well- 
planned commentary which proceeds in 
four stages: variant readings; pauses (also 
the subject of his eight introductions); lit- 
eral exegesis (tafsir), borrowing here from 
Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi (see below) and al- 
Zamakhshari; and spiritual exegesis (/a wil, 
G. Monnot, Exégése coranique [in £PHESS 
Annuaire nos. 89-91, 98]; Gilliot, EAC, 
142-3). 

A much appreciated commentary today 
is the ¢afsir of the Syrian Shafi‘ite tradition- 
ist, jurist and historiographer ‘Imad al-Din 
Aba 1-Fida’ Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373; eight 
vols., ed. A.A. Ghunaym et al.), who 
counted among his teachers the Hanbalite 
Ibn Taymiyya. His commentary is prefaced 
with an extended consideration of the 
principle of exegesis by tradition (McAu- 
liffe, Quranic, 71-6; for the relation between 
the different introductions to his commen- 
tary and his book Fada il al-Qur’an, see Gil- 
liot, ‘Textes [in wp 24], no. 63). He often 
quotes his predecessors, like al-Tabari or 
Fakhr al-Din al-R4z1, sifting and evaluat- 
ing the exegetical traditions according to 
rather strict orthodox conceptions in the 
manner of his teacher Ibn Taymiyya. 
Comparison of this work to that of al- 
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‘Tabari or al-Razi shows that we are ina 
much less rich intellectual environment (cf. 
Calder, Tafsir; on Ibn Kathir, see also LS. 
“Abd al-‘Al ‘Abd al-‘Al, /hn Kathir wa- 
minhajuhu ft l-tafsir; Mas‘td al-Rahman 
Khan Nadwi, al-Imam Ibn Kathir. Stratuhu 
wa-muallafatuhu wa-minhajuhu fi kitabat al- 

ta vikh). 

Nearly contemporaneous with Ibn Kathir 
was the exegete, grammarian and specialist 
in qur’anic readings, al-Samin al-Halabi 
(Ahmad b. Yusuf, d. 756/1355 in Cairo; 
Brockelmann, GAZ, 11, 111), who wrote the 
larger but less well-known qur’anic com- 
mentary entitled al-Durr al-masiin fi ‘uliim al- 
Kitab al-maknin (“The secret jewels. On the 
sciences of the hidden book”), which con- 
tains many grammatical explanations. 

A very important later source for schol- 
ars of exegesis 1s al-Durr al-manthiir of the 
Egyptian Jalal al-Din al-Suyatt (d. g11/ 
1505), mentioned above. In this great com- 
pilation he draws upon several commentar- 
ies, some of which are now lost, and pro- 
ceeds by compiling a series of exegetical 
traditions with few interventions. The 
same polymath also contributed to com- 
pleting the small commentary of one of 
his teachers, Jalal al-Din al-Mahalli (d. 
864/1459), which is thereby entitled Tafsir 
al-Jalalayn, “Commentary of the two 
Jalals.” It is very popular today because of 
its very brief explanations of qur’anic 
words and phrases. 

The encyclopaedist exegesis in the tradi- 
tion of al-Tabari continued through the 
pre-modern period with commentaries 
such as that of the Zaydite jurist al- 
Shawkani (d. 1250/1834), entitled Fath al- 
gadir, “Victory of the Powerful” (cf. al- 
Sharjt, al-Imam al-Shawkani; M.H.A. 


Ghumanrt, al-mam al-Shawkani mufassiran). 


Special legal exegesis 
While legal exegesis was operative at al- 
most every stage of the history of exegesis, 
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“the framework of legal analysis emerges 
quite clearly in some works, achieving a 
status reflected in titles” (Rippin, Tafsir [in 
EF], 84; McAuliffe, Legal exegesis) such as 
Ahkam al-Qur’an, “The legal rules of the 
Quran” (Dhahabi, Mufassiriin, 11, 432-73), 
composed by the Hanafite al-Jassas (d. 
370/981), the Shafiite [kiya 1-Harrast (d. 
504/1110; Dhahabt, Szyar, xix, 350-2), the 
Malikite Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 543/1148; M.I. 
al-Mashni, Madrasat al-tafst, 89-91; id., [bn 
al-‘Arabi al-Maliki al-Ishbili wa-tafstruhu 
Ahkam al-Qur an) and the Cordoban 
Malikite al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1272). The first 
three exhibit a particular interest in legal 
material and do not explain every verse of 
the Qur'an. The third, a lengthy one, con- 
tains many legal “treatises” or develop- 
ments of explanation, but is also a com- 
mentary ad litteram with many quotations 
from earlier commentaries or exegetes, like 
Muqatil b. Sulayman and al-Kalbt, with 
grammatical analyses, etc. As such, it can 
be considered an exegetical encyclopaedia 
in the manner of al-Tabart (al-Qasabt, 
Qurtubi; al-Mashni, Madrasat al-tafsir, 
g8-101). 


The exegesis of the dialectical/ speculative 

theologians (mutakallimiin) 
While here is not the place to discuss the 
early beginnings of dialectical theology 
(kalam) in Islam, it can be said to have been 
consolidated by the Mu'tazilites, even if 
they did not actually initiate it. Worthy of 
note are the Basran Mu'tazilite theologian 
and jurist ‘Amr b. “‘Ubayd (see above) and 
Abi Bakr al-Asamm (d. 200/816) who was 
not, however, always accepted by the other 
Muttazilites. He composed a lost commen- 
tary containing not only Mu'tazilite views 
on the freedom of will and acts (see FREE- 
DOM AND PREDESTINATION), but also his- 
torical, philological and legal matters (van 
Ess, 76, li, 403-7). The great commentary 
of Aba ‘Alt al-Jubba’t (d. 303/915) has not 
been preserved, but important explanatory 
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material from it has been recently recon- 
structed from quotations found in later 
works (cf. Gimaret, Djubba’7). The Hanafite 


jurist and Khurasanian Mutazilite theolo- 


gian Abi |-Oasim al-Balkhi al-Ka‘bi (d. 
319/931) wrote a 12-volume commentary 
on the Qur'an which has not survived save 
for quotations found in later works, notably 
the Haga 7q al-tawil fi mutashabih al-tanzil, 
“The realities of interpretation concerning 
the ambiguous passages of revelation,” by 
al-Sharif al-Radi (d. 406/1016; cf. Gima- 
ret, Djubba’, 28; Gilliot, EAC, 151). 

Mention should also be made of the 
Nazm al-Qur’an, “The fine ordering of 
the Qur'an,” of Abi Zayd al-Balkhi (d. 
322/934), also lost, passages of which can 
be found quoted in later sources. Several 
important philologists and grammarians, 
like al-Farra’, Aba ‘Ali al-Farist and al- 
Rummani, were Mu'tazilites. Moreover, 
the Muttazilites played a leading role in the 
elaboration of the doctrine of the inimita- 
bility of the Qur'an and in the study of its 
stylistic aspects. From such beginnings, the 
genre of the Nazm al-Qur an (the Mu'tazilite 
al-Jahiz [d. 255/868] composed a book so 
entitled) was later adopted by traditional 
Sunnite scholars, like the Shafi‘ite Syrian 
Burhan al-Din Biqa7 (d. 885/1480) in his 
great commentary entitled Nazm al-durar fi 
tandsub al-ayat wa-l-suwar, “The arrange- 
ment of the pearls regarding the corre- 
spondence of the verses and siiras,” (Gil- 
liot, Textes [in mzD£O 22], no. 39), or 
al-Suyiti in his small Yandsuq al-durar fi 
tanasub al-suwar, “The harmonious dispo- 
sition of the pearls regarding the corre- 
spondence on the siiras.” 

Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Hamadhani (d. 
415/1025) made important exegetical con- 
tributions, not only in his Mutashabth al- 
Quran, “The ambiguous passages of the 
Qur'an,” where he explained those pas- 
sages according to the Mu‘tazilite doctrine, 
but also in several volumes of his great 
theological and juridical encyclopaedia, al- 
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Mughni fi abwab al-tawhid wa-l-‘adl, “The 
sufficient [treatise] on the matters of unity 
and justice.” 

The nine-volume commentary of al- 
Hakim al-Jushami (d. 494/1101; the correct 
vocalization is al-Jishumi, since he was 
born in Jishum in the district of Bayhaq), 
entitled al-Tahdhib fi l-tafsir, “Refinement in 
exegesis,” survives in several manuscripts. 
One advantage of this commentary, com- 
pared with al-Zamakhshart’s Aashshdf, 1s 
the more solid support it shows for Mu‘ta- 
zilite doctrine, notably the conception of 
the unity of God (Gimaret, Djubba?, 25-6; 
Gilliot, EAC, 151-2). 

Several Shrite exegetes, like Abi Ja‘far 
al-‘Tast (d. 460/1067) and Aba ‘Ali al- 
Tabarst (al-‘Tabrist; d. 548/1153), were 
also Mu'tazilites; quotations of earlier 
Muttazilite commentators can thus be 
found in their works (Gimaret, Djubba7, 
23-5, 26). 

As for Jar Allah al-Zamakhshari (d. 
538/1144), the celebrated Mu'tazilite gram- 
marian, exegete and man of letters from 
Khwarazm, his commentary, entitled al- 
Kashshaf ‘an haqaiq al-tanzil wa ‘uyin al- 
aqawil ft wujith al-ta’wil, “The unveiler of 
the truths of revelation and of the essences 
of utterances concerning the aspects of 
exegesis,” was long considered a model of 
Muttazilite exegesis. In point of fact, while 
Muttazilite standpoints are certainly to be 
found therein, many of its theological 
opinions often remained veiled, and its au- 
thor is to be considered only a distant suc- 
cessor, one of only marginal importance 
(Madelung, Theology of al-Zamakhshart, 
485-95; Gimaret, Djubba’, 11). His reputa- 
tion for exegesis rests not so much on his 
Muttazilism as on his qualities as a gram- 
marian, philologist, and master of rhetoric 
and literary criticism. For this reason he is 
still appreciated in Sunnite orthodox cir- 
cles (Gilliot, EAC, 152-4). 

The importance of the Mu‘tazilite contri- 
bution can be illustrated through the ex- 
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ample of the Zaydite Mu'tazilite scholar, 
Abi Yisuf al-Qazwint (d. 488/1095), a dis- 
ciple of the Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, who 
wrote possibly the longest commentary 
ever composed: It is reported to have been 
300, 600, or even 700 volumes. While the 
number is surely an exaggeration, there is 
no reason to doubt the testimony of Ibn 
‘Aqil, who writes that al-Qazwint’s com- 
mentary on Q 2:102 (“They followed what 
the Satans [see DEvIL] recited”) took up an 
entire volume (Gilliot, EAC, 154). 

The Sunnite reaction against the secta- 
rian groups (/iraq) and especially against 
Muttazilism is reflected in their qur’anic 
exegesis, above all in the commentaries of 
the Sunnite dialectical theologians. 

In the eastern part of the Islamic world, a 
Hanafite theologian who was later recog- 
nized as the founder of a school of dialec- 
tical theology, Abt: Mansir al-Maturidi 
(d. 333/944), wrote a commentary entitled 
Ta wilat al-Qur an, “Exegeses of the Qur- 
’an,” or Ta’wilat ahl al-Sunna, “Exegeses of 
the people of the sunna (q.v.),” of which 
only one volume has been published (the 
rest will be soon published). It is of major 
interest not only as representative of 
Maturidite doctrine in Transoxiana, but 
also because it preserves much older exe- 
getical material, including Mu'tazilite in- 
terpretations which the author rejects. It 
might also be added that, at times, he deals 
with subjects which are not to be found in 
other commentaries. While this work was 
glossed, notably in the gloss (sharh) of ‘Ala’ 
al-Din al-Samarqandi (d. 539/1144), it has 
not left discernible traces in qur’anic exe- 
gesis (Rudolph, al-Maturidi, 201-8; Gilliot, 
EAG, 155). 

The Shafi‘ite jurist and Ash‘arite theolo- 
gian Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210; cf. 
Anawati, Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi) is also a sig- 
nificant representative of the exegesis of 
the dialectical theologians. His commen- 
tary, entitled Mafatth al-ghayb, “Keys of the 
unseen,” (also known as al- Tafsir al-kabir, 
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“The great commentary”), was a work of 
his mature years, begun in Khurasan and 
pursued in various places. It is not clear 
that he finished the work himself, e.g. the 
commentary on Q 29-36 seems not to be 
his (cf. Jomier, Ensemble; id., Mafatih al- 
ghayb). Certainly, the usual apparatus of 
quranic commentary is found therein, as 
well as references to previous interpreters, 
including the Muttazilites. His exegesis not 
only follows that which relies on personal 
opinion (ra’y), but is also very much a phil- 
osophical commentary, within the guide- 
liness set by dialectical theology (Kalam). 
Where al-R4zi considers it appropriate, he 
explains various issues in the form of scho- 
lastic qguaestiones (Arabic masala, pl. masail), 
to which he appends the opinions of differ- 
ent scholars with their lines of argument, 
before concluding with his own. Although 
his orientation was deliberately anti- 
Muttazilite, he did owe a considerable debt 
to their exegesis (McAuliffe, Quranic, 63-71; 
Lagarde, Index, 1-15; Gilliot, EAC, 156-8). 

For different aspects of the methodology 
and theology of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi as 
evidenced in his commentary, see M. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid, al-Razi mufasstran; M.I. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, Minha Fakhr al-Din al-Razi; 

M. Husayni Abii Sa‘dah, al-Na/fs wa- 
khuluduha; ‘A.M. Hasan al-‘Ammart, al- 
Imam Fakhr al-Din al-Razi; M. al-‘Arabi 
Abii ‘Azizi, Nazariyyat al-ma ‘tifa ‘nda l-Razi; 
M. Mahdi Hilal, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
balaghiyyan; and ‘VU. al-Turaykt, al-Dhat al- 
iahiyya (full bibliographical information for 
these works is given in the bibliography of 
the article). 

Another commentary should be men- 
tioned here, even if it is not entirely 
matched to this section, the Anwar al-tanzil 
wa-asrar al-tawil, “The lights of revelation 
and the mysteries of interpretation,” of the 
Shafi‘ite jurist and theologian Nasir al-Din 
al-Baydawi (d. 716/1315-6, according to 
van Ess; cf. Gilliot, EAC, 160 n. 187). It de- 
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pends a great deal upon al-Zamakhshart’s 
work, but while often regarded as a mere 
abridgment of the Aashshdf, it actually 
draws upon many other sources, which the 
author unfortunately fails to mention. Al- 
Baydawi treats variant readings and issues 
of grammar more than al-Zamakhshari, 
but also avoids repeating al-Zamakhshar''s 
theological views so far as possible. Some 
of these views, however, still lurk in his 
text, probably because he remained un- 
aware of their implications. This commen- 
tary became one of the single most popu- 
lar commentaries in the Muslim world. As 
such, it has been the subject of many 
glosses, and with that of al-Khatib al- 
Kazarini (d. 940/1553), now forms part 
of the curriculum of the University of al- 
Azhar in Cairo (Gilliot, EAC, 160-3). 


Kharyite and Shiite exegesis 
The oldest Kharyite commentary still 
exant is that of the Ibadite Hid b. Muh- 
kim (or Muhakkam) al-Hawwanri (d. ca. 
280/893 or 290/902-3), of the Awres in to- 
day’s Algeria. It has recently been edited in 
four volumes and actually forms a kind of 
abridgment of the commentary of Yahya 
b. Sallam al-Basri who lived for a period in 
Qayrawan. Naturally, a great part of the 
exegetical traditions contained in the work 
of Hid are borrowed from Ibn Sallam, 
especially explanations given by al-Kalbi, 
Mujahid and al-Hasan al-Basri, and a 
large amount of exegetical material, espe- 
cially Basran, is found in the work. ‘This 
commentary is, above all, a valuable testi- 
mony to early Ibadite exegesis, notably on 
faith and works (see FAITH), — views which 
stand in opposition to the Murji’ite views 
of Ibn Sallam — against the Sunnite con- 
ception of the intercession (q.v.) of the 
Prophet. Juridical matters in general, as 
well as those particular to the Ibadites are 
also to be found (cf. Gilliot, Commentaire). 
The early Zaydite exegesis 1s represented 
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by the Yafstr of Abia 1-Jarid (d. after 140/ 
757-8) which exhibits predestinarian lean- 
ings and contains historical and midrashic 
passages. More than 200 quotations of his 
exegesis are preserved in the commentary 
of al-Qumm1i, hardly surprising since the 
Imami Shrites called the Jaridites the 
“strong” Zaydites, with regard to their 
radical Shrite positions (Madelung, Jmam 
al-Qasim, 43-8; van Ess, TG, 1, 253-61; Bar- 
Asher, Scripture and exegesis, 46-56; see 
SHI'ISM AND THE QUR’AN). 

Imami Shriite exegesis can be divided 
into the Pre-Buwayhid school of exegesis 
and the Post-Buwayhid school, keeping in 
mind that the Buwayhid period (334-447/ 
945-1055), known for its theological creativ- 
ity and far-reaching internal innovations in 
Imamite doctrine, constitutes a golden era 
for the Imam Shrites (Bar-Asher, Scripture 
and exegesis, 9-12). 

Most of the commentaries of the first 
period were composed between the middle 
of the third/ninth and late fourth/tenth 
centuries, roughly the time between the 
Minor Occultation (which began 260/874 
or 264/878) and the Major Occultation 
(329/941) of the twelfth Imam. The litera- 
ture from the period of the fifth Imam, 
Muhammad al-Baqir (d. 113/731-2), and 
the sixth, his son Ja‘far al-Sadigq (d. 148/ 
765), “undoubtedly incorporates earlier 
exegetical material. However, early exeget- 
ical traditions seem to have been edited 
and modified” (Bar-Asher, Exegesis, 7-8). 
The commentators of this period are Furat 
b. Furat al-Kafi (fl. second half of third/ 
ninth and possibly fourth/tenth centuries), 
‘Alt b. Ibrahim al-Qummi (alive in the days 
of al-Hasan al-‘Askari, d. 260/873; on the 
commentary ascribed to Hasan al-‘Askart, 
see Bar-Asher, Qur'an commentary), al- 
‘Ayyasht (fl. end of third/ninth and begin- 
ning of fourth/tenth centuries) and al- 
Nu‘mani (d. ca. 360/971; Bar-Asher, 
Scripture and exegesis, 27-70). The main fea- 
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tures of this Pre-Buwayhid school of exe- 
gesis are the following: commentary rely- 
ing on hadiths of the Shrite tradition (cf. 
Bar-Asher, Scripture and exegesis, chap. 2); 
narrow and focused concern with the text 
of the Qur'an, with special attention given 
to verses with potentially Shrite allusions; 
minimal interest in theological themes or 
specific issues bearing on the institution of 
the Imama, such as those of the Imam’s 
immunity from error and sin (@sma) or in- 
tercession (shafa‘a) on the day of judgment 
(Bar-Asher, Scripture, 159-189); an extreme 
anti-Sunnite tendency, expressed primarily 
by the hostile attitude to the Companions 
of the Prophet (Bar-Asher, Scripture, 71-86). 
The methods used by these commentators 
were interpretations of a textual nature, 
“seeking to harmonize between the text of 
the Qur’an and the ideas they sought to 
derive from it,” and also allegorical inter- 
pretation, “which grounds the basic con- 
cepts of the Imami-Shiite in the text” 
(Bar-Asher, Scripture, 87-124). Some of the 
recent editions of these texts have some- 
times been censured, above all in the ex- 
treme anti-Sunnite declarations present in 
the manuscripts and lithograph editions. 

Prominent among the tradition-based 
commentaries of the second period of the 
Imami Shrite exegesis (Monnot, Introduc- 
tion, 314-7) are Rawh al-jindn wa-rih al- 
Jjanan, “The breeze of paradise and the 
spirit of the heart” (probably the first com- 
mentary written in Persian), of Aba 
1-Futth al-R4azi (fl. first half of the sixth/ 
twelfth century; McAuliffe, Quranic, 54-7; 
Gilliot, EAC, 149-50) and al-Burhan fi tafsir 
al-Qur an, “The proof in interpreting the 
Quran,” of al-Bahrani (d. 1107/1696), 
which quotes almost exclusively exegetical 
traditions borrowed from previous exegetes 
and attributed to the Shrite Imams. 

The two greatest exegetes of this period, 
already mentioned above with the Mu'ta- 
zilites, are Abii Ja‘far al-‘Tiast (d. 460/1067), 
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the author of al-Tibyan fi tafsir al-Quran, 
“Elucidation in interpreting the Qur'an” 
(McAuliffe, Quranic, 45-9), and Abt ‘Ali al- 
Tabarst (d. 548/1153; cf. Abdul, Majma al- 
bayan; id., Unnoticed mufassir) who com- 
posed Majma‘ al-bayan li-‘uliim al-Qur an, 
“The confluence of elucidation in the sci- 
ences of the Qur'an,” a work which owes a 
considerable debt to al-Tiast. These two 
commentaries exhibit a distinct kinship 
with accepted Sunnite exegetical writings, 
such as interest in the variant readings and 
grammatical or philogical explanations, 
and offer moderate points of view on pas- 
sages of particular importance for the 
Shrites. One must, however, also take into 
account their Mu‘tazilite outlook (cf. Gil- 
hot, EAC, 148-9). 

The Isma‘tlites make a fundamental dis- 
tinction in religion and knowledge between 
the exterior (zahir) and the interior (batin), 
a distinction also reflected in their interpre- 
tation of the Qur'an. The science of tafsir 
(exoteric exegesis) is absent from their liter- 
ature, since true meaning can be obtained 
only through éa wil (esoteric interpretation), 
which originates in the legitimate Imam. 
Hence, the Imam is often called “the 
speaking Quran” (Qur’an-i natiq), while the 
book itself is called “the silent Quran” 
(Quran-t samit). This arrangement corre- 
sponds to the distinction between the hid- 
den, spiritual meaning of scripture ex- 
plained by the Imam (/awil) and the divine 
message delivered by the Prophet in its lit- 
eral form (¢anzil, descent). Even the physi- 
cal objects mentioned by the Qur’an are to 
receive an esoteric intepretation, often des- 
ignating one of the Imams or Fatima (q.v.) 
or one of the holy ancestors, like Abraham 
(q.v.3 cf. Strothmann, Lsmailitescher Koran- 
Kommentar, 15; Poonawala, Ismaili ta wil; 
A. Nanji, Hermeneutics). Numerous 
Isma ‘lite interpretations of the Qur'an 
go back to the letters of the Brethren of 
Purity (Goldziher, Richtungen, 186-207; Net- 
ton, Muslim neoplatonists, 78-89). 
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Important traces of the Isma‘tlite way of 
interpreting the Qur'an can be found in 
the commentary of al-Shahrastani (d. 548/ 
1153) entitled Ma/fatih al-asrar wa-masabih al- 
abrar, “Keys of the mysteries and beacons 
of the pious,” with its twelve-chapter intro- 
duction, bearing on the first and second 
stiras of the Qur'an. His exegesis fully be- 
longs to the tradition of the great com- 
mentaries, in the light of the keen interest 
shown by the author in linguistic issues and 
exoteric exegesis. He does, however, turn, 
when necessary, to the “mysteries” (asrar), 
Le. esoteric exegesis, with Isma'‘Tlite ideas, 
like the “accomplished” and “not yet ac- 
complished” or the distinction between the 
“designated successor” (wasi), who is heir 
to the Prophet, and the Imam who comes 
after the wast (Monnot, Controverses thé- 
ologiques, 281-96; id. Exégése coranique 
[in EPHESS Annuaire nos. 93-7]; Gilliot, 
EAC, 158-60; cf. D. Steigerwald, Pensée 
phalosophique). 


Mystical exegesis 
The important question to consider in the 
case of the mystical interpretation of the 
Quran is, ‘When did the introspective 
reading of the Qur'an begin?’ (Massignon, 
Essai, 118; Nwyia, Exégése, 157). Certainly, 
al-Hasan al-Basri, whose personality is so 
important for the history of spirituality in 
Islam, is a logical starting point, but his 
teaching has come to us only in the form of 
fragments. We are on much surer ground 
with Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765). Whatever 
the historical origin of the Tafsir attributed 
to him, its entry into the mystical circles of 
the third/ninth century corresponds to 
attempts to consolidate Sunnite mystical 
doctrine (cf. Nwyia, Tafsir mystique). Tus- 
tart’s (d. 283/896) method of qur’anic 
interpretation, as exhibited in his Tafsi 
apparently follows the precedent set by al- 
Sadiq “who is on record with a statement 
concerning the four point pattern of 


quranic exegesis; but actually, in his com- 
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mentary of the Qur'an applies two ways of 
interpretation, a literal (zahzr) and a spiri- 
tual (batin) way, and stresses the hidden 
meanings (batin) of qur’anic verses” 
(Bowering, Mystical, 141). 

The Tustari tradition of Siifism was very 
important in the following centuries 
(Bowering, Mystical, 18-42), particularly its 
influence on the mystical exegesis under- 
taken in Andalusia, e.g. that by the Cordo- 
ban Ibn al-Masarra (d. 319/931), who 
wrote Kitab Khawass al-hurif wa-haqa iqtha 
wa-usiliha, “Particularities of the letters 
and their essences and their origins,” on 
the isolated letters of the Qur’an (under 
the influence of the Risala fi l-huriif, “Trea- 
tise on the letters,” of al-Tustari; see 
LETTERS AND MYSTERIOUS LETTERS), and 
Ibn Barrajan (born in Seville; d. 536/1142 
in Marrakesh) who taught in Seville. Ibn 
Barrajan treated revelation as a whole as 
related to its principle, the divine names 
(see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), addressing 
his reader as a disciple and inviting him to 
follow a “whole and superior reading” (al- 
tulawa al-‘ulya, cf. Gril, Lecture supérieure) 
in his two commentaries: Aitab al-Irshad, 
“Book of guidance,” and /dah al-hikma, 
“Tllustration of wisdom.” [bn al-‘Arabi (d. 
638/1240), who had read al-Tustart, bor- 
rowed some of his expressions in his own 
commentary on Q 1 (chap. 5 of al-Futihat 
al-makktyya), and traces of his influence 
(Bowering, Mystical, 39-40) and of Ibn 
Masarra are to be found in his lost com- 
mentary al-Jam ‘wa l-tafsil fi asrar ma Gni 
l-tanzil, “The general survey and detailing 
of the mysteries of revelation” (which 
had 66 volumes and stopped at Q 18:53; 
see K. ‘Awwad (ed.), Ibn al-‘Arabt. Fih- 
rist, 356-7; Gilliot, Textes [in wzDzo 23], 
no. III). 

Ibn al-‘Arabi authored a large commen- 
tary which was in circulation until the 
ninth Islamic century; what we now pos- 
sess is his small commentary, [9az al-bayan 
St tarjamat al-Qur’an, “The inimitability of 
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clarity in the explanation of the Qur'an,” 
which stops at Q 2:252. The school of Ibn 
al-‘Arabti also had its exegetes, like Sadr al- 
Din al-Qainawi (673/1274), who wrote a 
commentary on the Surat al-Fatiha, enti- 
tled L9az al-bayan fi tafsir umm al-Qur’an, 
“The inimitability of clarity regarding the 
exegesis of the essence [lit. mother] of the 
Quran” (Chittick, Sadr al-Din Kinawi); 
al-Qashani (d. 730/1329; cf. Lory, Commen- 
taires ésotériques); and ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jilt 
(d. ca. 832/1428), who composed a com- 
mentary on the basmala (q.v.), “In the name 
of God, the merciful, the compassionate”, 
entitled al-Kahf wa-l-raqim fi sharh bi-smi 
llahi l-rahmani |-rahim, “The cavern and the 
cave in the explanation of the basmala.” 
Another great mystical exegete, al-Sulami 
(d. 412/1021) of Nishapiir, had, like al- 
Tustart, a major influence on mystical exe- 
gesis and thinking. One version of his 
major commentary, the Haqda7q al-tafsir, 
“The spiritual realities of exegesis” (which 
exists in two versions, a longer and a 
shorter), was published in 2001 (ms. Istan- 
bul, Fatih, 261). To this commentary is 
appended a separate addendum, entitled 
Awadat al-haga iq, “Additions to the spirit- 
ual realities,” which has recently been pub- 
lished. He was an original author, collect- 
ing most of his materials in the course of 
his journeys, particularly in Merv, Baghdad 
and Mecca. His approach is methodical 
and rigorous, shunning subjects of an edi- 
fying, anecdotal or biographical nature 
and avoiding those issues dealt with in le- 
gal commentary or in exegesis based upon 
tradition, as well as technical or philogical 
points, i.e. those materials pertaining to ex- 
oteric learning. He limits himself to inter- 
pretation which he considers material for a 
mystical exegesis of the Qur'an, according 
to the principle stated in his introduction: 
“Understanding the book of God accord- 
ing to the language of the people of the 
truth.” Such an esoteric approach to inter- 


preting the Qur’4n inevitably aroused 
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disapproval in orthodox circles, but his 
work also contributed to the establishment 
of mystical exegesis as an independent 
branch of qur’anic hermeutics, coming to 
represent for the mystical interpretation of 
the Qur'an what the commentary of al- 
Tabart had been to traditional exegesis (cf. 
Bowering, Commentary; id., Sufi herme- 
neutics). The extracts of his commentary, 
originally published by L. Massignon and 
P. Nwyia, have been reprinted in Majmi‘at- 
athar-t Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami (ed. 
N. Purjavadi, i, 5-292). 

The celebrated author of al-Risala al- 
qushayriyya, ‘Abd al-Karim al-Qushyart 
(d. 465/1072), also composed a six-volume 
commentary (cf. G.C. Anawati, Textes [in 
MIDEO 10, no. 47; 17, no. 35]), entitled 
Lata al-isharat, “The subtle allusions,” in 
which he notes quranic allusions or indica- 
tions of the spiritual state of those who re- 
cite the Qur'an (cf. Halm, al-Kushayri). 

The commentary of Razbihan al-Baqlt 
al-Shirazi (d. 606/1209), entitled ‘Aras al- 
bayan ft haga iq al-Quran, “Vhe maidens of 
clarity regarding the realities of the Qur- 
’an,” besides its high spiritual range, con- 
tains quotations from al-Sulami and some- 
times al-Qushayri (al-ustadh, cf. Ernst, 
Razbihan). Rashid al-Din al-Maybudr is 
the author of a large Persian commentary 
of mystical inspiration, entitled Aashf al- 
asrar wa-‘uddat al-abrar, “The disclosure of 
the mysteries and the outfit of the pious,” 
begun in 520/1126 (Storey, PZ, 1, 1190-1). 

The Khwarazmite Najm al-Din Kubra 
(d. 617/1220; cf. Algar, Kubra) composed a 
commentary entitled al- Ta wilat al-najmiyya, 
“The spiritual interpretations of al-Najm,” 
also known as Bahr al-haqa@ iq or ‘Ayn al- 
hayat. This commentary was only begun by 
him, important contributions being made 
by his disciple Najm al-Din Razi Daya (d. 
654/1256; cf. Algar, Nadjm al-Din), and 
was finally completed by another Safi of 
the order of al-Kubrawiyya, ‘Ala’ al-Dawla 
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Simnani (d. 736/1336; F Meier, ‘Ala’ al- 
Dawla al-Simnant; Landolt, La “double 
échelle”). This Safi of the Ikhanid period 
rejected Ibn al-‘Arabr’s ontology; his com- 
mentary, Tafsir najm al-Quran, contains the 
salient features of his thought (cf. Elias, 
Throne carrer). 

The Moroccan Safi Ibn ‘Ajiba (d. 1224/ 
1809) composed a four-volume commen- 
tary, entitled al-Bahr al-madid fi tafsir al- 
Quran al-majid, “The outstretched sea re- 
garding the exegesis of the glorious Qur- 
’an,” in which he distinguishes between 
the classical textual intepretation (%dara) 
and the allusions (isharat), especially to the 
saints (Michon, Ibn ‘Adjiba). 

As for the Ottoman period, mention 
should be made of the allegorical com- 
mentary, al-Fawatih al-ilahiyya wa l-mafatih 
al-ghaybiyya, “The divine openings and the 
secret keys,” of al-Nakhjuwani (d. g20/ 
1514 in Aqshehir of today’s Turkey; Brock- 
elmann, GAL, S ui, 320-1). The most cele- 
brated commentary of this period is the 
ten-volume kih al-bayan, “The spirit of 
clarity,” composed by Isma‘l Haqqi al- 
Brisawi (d. 1137/1725), which is a classical 
commentary along with a mystical exege- 
sis. He often quotes al-Ta wilat al-najmiyya 
and Persian mystical poetry (Kut, Isma‘l 
Hakka). The thirty-volume Rih al-ma ‘ani, 
“The spirit of the significations,” begun 
by Mahmiid al-Alust (1270/1854) and fin- 
ished by his son (cf. H. Péres, Alist; 
Dhahabt, Mufassiriin, i, 352-62), is also a 
classical commentary, reserving at the 
same time considerable room for mystical 


interpretation. 


Conclusion 


The study of the Qur'an gradually became 
divided into a profusion of sciences (i.e. 
disciplines; see TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES 
OF QURANIC sTUDY), each with its own 
handbooks, like al-Burhan ft ‘ulum al-Qur an, 
“The proof regarding the sciences of the 
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Quran,” of al-Zarkashi (d. 794/1391; 
Anawati, ‘Textes [in wzDEo 4, no. 18; 6, 
no. 15]) or al-Ltgan fi ‘ulm al-Qur an, “The 
mastery regarding the sciences of the 
Quran,” of al-Suyitt (d. g11/1505; 
Anawati, Textes [in mzDEo 10, no. 34]), 
which is itself based upon al-Zarkashi’s 
work; or Basa ir dhawi |-tamyiz fi lataif al- 
kutab al-‘aziz, “The keen insights of those 
with discernment in the subtilities of the 
holy book,” of the lexicographer al- 
Firazabadi (d. 817/1414; Anawati, ‘Textes 
[in wrDEO 8, no. 22]). 

The vast exegetical tradition of the Qur- 
’an is a reminder that the Qur'an has been 
the magna carta of Islamic societies through- 
out history; its exegesis is not limited to the 
various schools of qur’anic commentators, 
but is found in almost every kind of litera- 
ture, particularly belles-lettres (adab; cf. 
Gilhot, Usages; see LITERATURE AND THE 
QUR'AN). 


Claude Gilliot 
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Exegesis of the Qur’an: Early 
Modern and Contemporary 


This article deals with the exegetical efforts 
of Muslim scholars as well as with their 
views of exegetical methodology from the 
middle of the nineteenth century to the 


present. 


Aspects and limits of modernity in the exegesis of 

the Quran 
Treating early modern and contemporary 
exegesis of the Quran as a distinct subject 
implies that there are characteristics by 
which this exegesis differs noticeably from 
that of previous times. The assumption of 
such characteristics, however, is by no 
means equally correct for all attempts at 
interpreting passages of the Qur'an in the 
books and articles of Muslim authors of 
the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
and even where such an assumption holds 
true, those authors do not always deviate 
significantly from traditional patterns and 
approaches (see EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). Many Qur’an 
commentaries of this time hardly differ 
from older ones in the methods applied 
and the kinds of explanations given. The 
majority of the authors of such commen- 
taries made ample use of classical sources 
like al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144), Fakhr 
al-Din al-R4zi (d. 606/1210) and Ibn 
Kathir (d. 774/1373) without necessarily 
adding anything substantially new to the 
already available interpretations. One 
should thus always bear in mind that in the 
exegesis of the Qur'an there is a broad cur- 
rent of unbroken tradition continuing to 
this day. Stull, in what follows attention will 


be directed mainly to innovative trends. 
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The majority of the new approaches to 
exegesis has so far been developed in the 
Arab countries and particularly in Egypt. 
Therefore, this part of the Islamic world 
will be dealt with most extensively. 
Elements of novelty include the content 
as well as the methods of interpretation. 
When mentioning content, it should be 
said, first of all, that new ideas about the 
meaning of the qur’anic text emerged 
largely in answer to new questions which 
arose from the political, social and cultural 
changes brought about in Muslim societies 
by the impact of western civilization. Of 
particular importance among these were 
two problems: the compatibility of the 
quranic world view with the findings of 
modern science (see SCIENCE AND THE 
QuR’AN); and the question of an appropri- 
ate political and social order based on 
quranic principles (see POLITIGS AND THE 
QURAN; COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
QUR'AN) which would thus enable Muslims 
to throw off the yoke of western domi- 
nance. For this purpose the qur’anic mes- 
sage had to be interpreted so as to allow 
Muslims either to assimilate western mod- 
els successfully or to work out alternatives 
believed to be superior to them. One of 
the problems to be considered in this 
framework was the question of how qur- 
’anic provisions referring to the legal status 
of women could be understood in view of 
modern aspirations towards equal rights 
for both sexes (see FEMINISM; GENDER; 
WOMEN AND THE QURAN). Hitherto un- 
known methodological approaches sprang 
partly from new developments in the field 
of literary studies and communication the- 
ory, partly from the need to find practical 
ways and theoretical justifications for dis- 
carding traditional interpretations in favor 
of new ones more easily acceptable to the 
contemporary intellect, but without at the 
same time denying the authority of the re- 
vealed text as such. These approaches were 
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usually based on a new understanding of 
the nature of divine revelation and its 


mode of action in general. 


Kinds of publications containing exegesis of the 

Quran and discussing exegetical methods 
The main place where exegesis of the 
Quran can be found remains the com- 
mentaries. Most of them follow a verse- 
by-verse approach (tafsir musalsal, 1.e. 
“chained” or sequential commentary). In 
the majority of cases such commentaries 
start from the beginning of the first stira 
(q.v.35 see also FATIHA) and continue — un- 
less unfinished — without interruption 
until the last verse of the last stira. An 
exception is al- Tafsir al-hadith by the Pales- 
tinian scholar Muhammad ‘Izza Darwaza, 
which is based on a chronological arrange- 
ment of the stiras (cf. Sulayman, Darwaza). 
Some musalsal commentaries are limited to 
larger portions of the text (known as juz’, 
pl. waz’) that were already in former times 
looked upon as units (e.g. Muhammad 
“‘Abduh, Tafsir juz’ Amma, 1322/1904-5). 
Some are devoted to a single siira (e.g. 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, Tafsir al-Fatiha, 
1319/1g01-2). In a few cases such commen- 
taries deal only with a selection of stiras 
made by the author for demonstrating the 
usefulness of a new exegetical method 
(Aisha ‘Abd al-Rahman, al- Tafsir al-bayani, 
see below) or the edifying purpose that the 
exegesis was originally meant to serve (e.g. 
Shawdi Dayf, Sarat al-Rahman wa-suwar 
qisar). It should also be said that the tradi- 
tional genre of commentaries which treat 
verses considered particularly difficult (see 
DIFFICULT PASSAGES) is still being pursued 
(e.g, Rashid ‘Abdallah Farhan’s Tafsir mush- 
kil al-Qur an). While it is true that most 
commentaries have been written for the 
consumption of religious scholars, some 
are explicitly designed to address the 
needs of a more general public. This is 
true, for example, in the case of Maw- 
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diadi’s (d. 1979) Tafhim al-Qur’an (see below), 
a commentary intended for Indian Mus- 
lims of a certain education who, however, 
do not possess knowledge of Arabic or 
expertise in the qur’anic sciences. 

The last decades of the twentieth century 
in particular witnessed the publication of 
an increasing number of commentaries 
which classified key passages of the 
quranic text according to main subjects 
and treated verses related to the same sub- 
ject synoptically. The ideas of exegesis 
underlying this “thematic interpretation” 
(tafsty mawdi 7) and the pertinent theoretical 
statements proclaimed in them can vary 
greatly from one author to the next, as will 
be seen below; also, in such thematic com- 
mentaries, the procedures of determining 
the meaning of single verses sometimes 
differ hardly at all from those applied in 
commentaries of the musalsal kind. There- 
fore, this thematic interpretation can 
oscilate between mere rearrangement of 
textual material and a distinct method of 
exegesis with new results. Generally, how- 
ever, thematic interpretation concentrates 
upon a limited number of qur’anic con- 
cepts judged by the author to be particu- 
larly important. This effect has also been 
achieved by Mahmid Shaltat in his Ta/sir 
al-Qur’an al-kartm. al-Ajz@ al-‘ashara al-ila, 
who steers a middle course between the 
musalsal and thematic approaches in not 
commenting upon the text word by word, 
but focusing attention on key notions (see 
Jansen, Egypt, 14). 

Where commentaries concentrate on a 
single, central qur’anic theme or just a few 
(e.g. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. al-Dardir’s al- Tafsir al- 
mawdi t li-ayat al-tawhid fi l-Qur’an al-karvm), 
this genre merges into that of treatises on 
basic questions of qur’anic theology (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN), such as 
Daud Rahbar’s God of Justice or — ona 
less sophisticated level — ‘A’isha ‘Abd al- 
Rahman’s Magal fi -insan. Dirasa qur aniyya. 
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In addition, books or articles written in the 
field of Islamic theology or law that argue 
from qur’anic texts — which most of them 
do to a great extent — include an element 
of exegesis. Printed collections of sermons, 
on the other hand, are not as relevant for 
exegesis as one might expect, since Islamic 
sermons are nowadays primarily laid out 
thematically, not exegetically. 

Discussions concerning the appropriate 
methods of exegesis are often located in 
introductions placed at the beginning of 
Quran commentaries. A remarkable early 
modern case in point is Muhammad 
‘Abduh’s introduction to his Tafsir al-Fatiha 
(5-21, actually Muhammad Rashid Rida’s 
account of one of Abduh’s lectures). A 
small separate treatise about the principles 
of exegesis, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s 
Tahrir fi usil al-tafst, was already printed in 
1892 (Agra, in Urdu). Since that time quite 
a few books and articles entirely devoted to 
methodological problems of interpreting 
the Qur'an have been published, most of 
them since the late 1960's. 


Main trends in the exegetical methods and their 

protagonists 

1. Interpreting the Qur'an from the perspec- 

tive of Enlightenment rationalism 
The first significant innovation in the 
methods of exegesis, as they had been 
practised for many centuries, was intro- 
duced by two eminent protagonists of 
Islamic reform: the Indian Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan (1817-98) and the Egyptian Muham- 
mad ‘Abduh (1849-1905). Both of them, 
impressed by the political dominance and 
economic prosperity of modern Western 
civilization in the colonial age, ascribed the 
rise of this civilization to the scientific 
achievements of the Europeans and em- 
braced a popularized version of the philos- 
ophy of the Enlightenment. On this basis 
they adopted an essentially rationalistic 


approach to the exegesis of the Qur’an, 
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working independently of each other and 
out of somewhat different points of depar- 
ture and accentuations, but with similar 
results all the same. Both were inspired 
with the desire to enable their fellow Mus- 
lims in their own countries and elsewhere 
to share in the blessings of the powerful 
modern civilization. 

For Sayyid Ahmad Khan, the traumatic 
experience of the Indian mutiny (1857), on 
the one hand, had roused in him the urge 
to prove that there is nothing in the Islamic 
religion which could prevent Indian Mus- 
lims from coexisting and cooperating 
peacefully with the British in a polity held 
together by a reasonable, morally ad- 
vanced legal order and founded on scien- 
tific thinking. On the other hand, he had 
personally turned to a modern scientific 
conception of nature and the universe 
after many years of exposure to the impact 
of British intellectuals residing in India. 
These motives incited him to attempt to 
demonstrate that there could not be any 
contradiction between modern natural 
science and the holy scripture of the Mus- 
lims. (For a fundamental study of his prin- 
ciples of exegesis and the underlying ideas, 
see Troll, Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 144-170.) 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s basic notion for 
understanding qur’anic revelation (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION) is €x- 
pounded in his above-mentioned treatise 
on the fundamentals of exegesis (usil al- 
tafstr) and put into practice in several other 
writings published by him: The law of 
nature is a practical covenant (q.v.) by 
which God has bound himself to humanity 
(see NATURAL WORLD AND THE QUR'AN), 
while the promise and threat (see REWARD 
AND PUNISHMENT) contained in the revela- 
tion is a verbal one. There can be no con- 
tradiction between both covenants; other- 
wise God would have contradicted himself, 
which is unthinkable. His word, the reve- 


lation, cannot contradict his work, i.e. 
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nature (see CREATION). Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan complements this assumption with 
a second axiom: Any religion imposed by 
God — and hence also Islam, the religion 
meant to be the final one for all human- 
kind — must necessarily be within the 
grasp of the human intellect, since it is 
possible to perceive the obligatory charac- 
ter of a religion only through the intellect 
(q.v.). Therefore it is impossible that the 
qur’anic revelation could contain anything 
contradicting scientific reason. 

If some contemporary Muslims believe 
the opposite, this does not stem, in Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan’s opinion, from the qur’anic 
text as such, but from an erroneous 
direction within the exegetical tradition: 
The holy book only seems to contradict 
modern science in certain places if one has 
not noticed that the passage in question 
must be understood metaphorically. 
According to Sayyid Ahmad Khan this 
metaphorical interpretation (ta wil) is, nota 
bene, not a secondary reinterpretation of 
an obvious meaning of the text, but a 
reconstruction of its original meaning: 
God himself had chosen to use certain 
metaphorical expressions in the text only 
on account of their currency as common 
metaphor (q.v.) in the Arabic usage of the 
Prophet’s day, making them comprehen- 
sible to his contemporaries, the first 
audience for what had been revealed to 
him. Exegetes must, therefore, first try to 
understand the text as understood by the 
ancient Arabs to whom it was adressed in 
the time of the Prophet (see LANGUAGE 
AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN; PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). 

The practical result of Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan’s exegetical endeavor on the basis of 
these principles is to eliminate miraculous 
events from his understanding of the 
qur’anic text as much as possible, as well as 
all kinds of supranatural phenomena and 


other phenomena incompatible with his 
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own scientific world view (see MIRACLE). In 
the case of doubt, the reasoning of mod- 
ern science, not the meaning of the text 
which was most likely accessible to the an- 
cient Arabs, is his criterion of truth (q.v.). 
He thus explains the prophet’s night jour- 
ney (see ASCENSION) as an event that took 
place only in a dream (see DREAMS AND 
SLEEP), while the jinn (q.v.) become, in his 
interpretation, some sort of primitive sav- 
ages living in the jungle, etc. 

Muhammad ‘Abduh, taking over a well- 
known idea that can be traced back to the 
philosophy of the late phase of the Euro- 
pean Enlightenment, conceived of the his- 
tory of humankind as a process of devel- 
opment analogous to that of the individual 
and saw in the “heavenly religions” educa- 
tional means by which God had directed 
this development towards its final stage of 
maturity, the age of science. According to 
him, Muslims are perfectly fit for sharing 
in the civilization of this age and can even 
play a leading part in it, since Islam is 
the religion of reason and progress. ‘The 
Qur’an was revealed in order to draw the 
minds of human beings to reasonable con- 
ceptions about their happiness in this 
world as well as in the hereafter. For 
‘Abduh this means not only that the con- 
tent of the Qur'an conforms to the laws 
of nature, but also that it informs people 
about the laws that are effective in the 
historical development of nations and 
societies. 

In this sense, the whole qur’anic revela- 
tion seeks to bestow God’s guidance 
(hidaya) upon humankind, and hence it has 
to be interpreted so as to make it easier for 
its audience to understand the goals God 
desires them to attain. Exegetes should 
devote themselves to the service of God’s 
enlightening guidance and concentrate 
their efforts on searching the qur’anic text 
to uncover God’s signs (q.v.; @dt) in nature 


and to discern the moral and legal norms 
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of which the text speaks (see ETHICS AND 
THE QuR AN). This is their proper task 
rather than digressing into complicated 
scholarly discussions about the possible 
sense of individual words and phrases or 
immersing themselves in a variety of levels 
of meaning — whether grammatical or 
mystical (see GRAMMAR AND THE QUR’AN; 
SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN) — that might be 
discernible in the text, particularly since 
these various understandings were quite 
unfamiliar to the Arabs of the Prophet’s 
time. In order to grasp that to which God 
intends to guide humankind, the text has 
to be understood — and here ‘Abduh 
agrees once more with Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan — according to the meaning its 
words had for the Prophet’s contempo- 
raries, the first audience to which the reve- 
lation was disclosed. Moreover, commenta- 
tors must resist the temptation to make 
qur’anic statements definite where they 
have been left indefinite (mubham) in the 
text itself — e.g., by identifying persons 
whose proper names have not been 
mentioned — as well as the temptation to 
fill gaps in qur’anic narratives (q.v.) with 
Jewish traditions of biblical or apocryphal 
origin (Isratlyyat) since these were handed 
down by previous generations of scholars 
who never stripped them of what contra- 
dicted revelation and reason (Tafsir al- 
Fatiha, 6,7, 11-12, 15, 17). 

The characteristic features of “Abduh’s 
own exegetical practice are reflected most 
clearly in his voluminous commentary 
widely known as Tafsir al-Mandr, which has 
become a standard work quoted by many 
later authors alongside the classical com- 
mentaries. ‘Abduh’s actual share in it con- 
sists of the record of a series of lectures 
that he gave at al-Azhar University around 
the year 1900 which covered the text of the 
Quran from the beginning to Q 4:124. His 
pupil Muhammad Rashid Rida took notes 
of these lectures which he afterwards elab- 
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orated and showed to his teacher for ap- 
proval or correction. In addition, he com- 
plemented the passages based on ‘Abduh’s 
lectures by inserting explanations which he 
marked as his own — and in which he dis- 
played a more traditionalist attitude than 
that of ‘Abduh (cf. Jomier, Commentaire). 
After ‘Abduh’s death Rida continued the 
commentary on his own to Q 12:107. 

‘Abduh divides the qur’anic text into 
groups of verses constituting logical units 
and treats the text of these paragraphs as a 
single entity. This corresponds to his view 
that single words or phrases are not the 
primary subject of interest for the com- 
mentator, but rather the didactic aim of 
the passage, and that the correct interpre- 
tation of an expression can often be 
grasped only by considering its context 
(siyaq). His interpretations, which he often 
enriches with lengthy excursions, do not 
always consistently follow his own declared 
principles but show a general tendency 
towards stressing the rationality of Islam 
and its positive attitude towards science, 
while aiming at the same time to eradicate 
elements of popular belief and practice 
which he considers to be superstitious. For 
‘Abduh, too, in the case of doubt, science 
is the decisive criterion for the meaning of 
quranic wording. 

Another Egyptian author, Muhammad 
Abit Zayd, who published a commentary 
in 1930, can also be ranked among the ex- 
ponents of a rationalistic exegesis inspired 
by a popular appropriation of the Europe- 
an Enlightenment. His book, al-Hidaya wa- 
l-Grfan fi tafsir al-Qur an bi-l-Quran, created 
a considerable stir and was finally confis- 
cated by the authorities at the instigation 
of al-Azhar University, which condemned 
it in an official report (Jansen, Egypt, 88-9). 
The methodological device hinted at in its 
title — namely that of explaining particu- 
lar qur’anic passages by comparing them 


to parallel passages which address the same 
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subject in a more detailed way or in simi- 
lar, though not identical terms — was not 
completely novel even then, and has been 
taken up more than once by later commen- 
tators, so far without negative reactions on 
the part of the guardians of orthodoxy. 
What gave offence was apparently not 

the methodology so much as the ideas 
Muhammad Abi Zayd tried to propagate 
by making a very selective use of it: He 
argues that a far-reaching ylthdd is per- 
mitted with respect to traditional norms of 
Islamic law, and he does his best to explain 
away any miracles and supranatural occur- 
rences in the qur’anic narratives concern- 
ing the prophets (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). 

Some commentaries contain elements of 
rationalistic exegesis in line with the in- 
sights of Sayyid Ahmad Khan or ‘Abduh, 
but use them only to a limited extent. 
Among these are Tarjumdan al-Qur Gn (1930) 
by the Indian author Abii 1-Kalam Azad 
and Majalis al-tadhkir (1929-39) by the 
Algerian reformist leader ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Ibn Badis. 


2. The so-called scientific exegesis of the 

Quran 
Scientific exegesis (tafstr Umi) is to be un- 
derstood in light of the assumption that all 
sorts of findings of the modern natural sci- 
ences have been anticipated in the Qur'an 
and that many unambiguous references to 
them can be discovered in its verses (q.v.). 
The scientific findings already confirmed 
in the Qur'an range from Copernican cos- 
mology (see COSMOLOGY) to the properties 
of electricity, from the regularities of 
chemical reactions to the agents of infec- 
tious diseases. The whole method amounts 
to reading into the text what normally 
would not ordinarily be seen there. Often 
trained in medicine, pharmacy or other 
natural sciences, even agricultural sciences, 


scientific exegetes are, for the most part, 
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not professional theologians. This kind of 
exegesis has, however, gained entry into 
the Qur’4n commentaries of religious 
scholars as well. 

It should be mentioned that Muhammad 
‘Abduh’s commentaries are not themselves 
devoid of attempts to read discoveries of 
modern science into the text. As is well- 
known, he considered the possibility that 
the jinn mentioned in the Qur’4n could be 
equated to microbes. He also considered it 
legitimate to understand the flocks of birds 
which, according to Q 105, had thrown 
stones on the People of the Elephant (q.v.), 
to be swarms of flies which, by their pol- 
luted legs, had transmitted a disease to 
them (Tafsir juz’? Amma, 158). ‘Abduh’s 
interest in such interpretations, however, 
did not parallel that of the supporters of 
scientific exegesis: He wanted to prove to 
his public that the qur’anic passages in 
question were not contrary to reason by 
modern scientific standards, whereas pro- 
ponents of scientific exegesis hope to prove 
that the Qur'an is many centuries ahead of 
western scientists, since it mentions what 
they discovered only in modern times. 
Most enthusiasts of scientific exegesis re- 
gard this assumed chronological priority of 
the Qur'an in the field of scientific knowl- 
edge as a particularly splendid instance of 
its 1jaz, miraculous inimitability (q.v.), ap- 
preciating this aspect of 79az all the more 
as a highly effective apologetical argument, 
in their view, to be directed against the 
West. 

The basic pattern of scientific exegesis 
was not completely new: Several authors of 
classical Qur'an commentaries, notably 
Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi, had already ex- 
pressed the idea that all the sciences were 
contained in the Qur'an. Consequently, 
they had tried to detect in its text the astro- 
nomical knowledge of their times, then 
largely adopted from the Perso-Indian and 
Greco-Hellenistic heritage. Efforts of this 
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kind were still carried on by Mahmid 
Shihab al-Din al-Aliisi (d. 1856) in his Rizh 
al-ma‘Gni, a commentary which, however, 
does not yet show any familiarity with 
modern western science. 

The first author who attained some pub- 
licity by practicing scientific exegesis in 
the modern sense, i.e. by finding in the 
qur’anic text references to modern scien- 
tific discoveries and advances, was the 
physician Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Iskandarani; one of his two pertinent 
books printed around the year 1880 bears 
the promising title Aashf al-asrar al-nitraniyya 
al-qur aniyya fi-ma yata‘allaq bi-l-ajram al- 
samawiyya wa-l-ardiyya wa-l-hayawanat wa-l- 
nabat wa-l-jawahir al-ma diniyya (i.e. “Un- 
covering the luminous qur’anic secrets 
pertaining to the heavenly and terrestrial 
bodies, the animals, the plants and the 
metallic substances,” 1297/1879-80). 

The most prominent representative of 
this ¢afsir ami in the early twentieth century 
was the Egyptian Shaykh Tantawi Jawhart, 
author of al-fawahir fi tafsir al-Qur an al- 
karim (1341/1922-3). This work is not a 
commentary in the customary sense, but 
rather an encyclopaedic survey of the 
modern sciences or, more exactly, of what 
the author classes with them — including 
such disciplines as spiritism (%m tahdir al- 
arwah). Jawhari claims that these sciences 
were already mentioned in certain qur’anic 
verses, passages upon which his lengthy 
didactic expositions of pertinent topics are 
based. All this is interspersed with tables, 
drawings and photographs. Unlike most 
other enthusiasts of scientific exegesis, 
Jawhari did not employ this method pri- 
marily for the apologetic purposes, men- 
tioned above, of proving the 7jaz of the 
Qur'an. His main purpose was to convince 
his fellow Muslims that in modern times 
they should concern themselves much 
more with the sciences than with Islamic 


law; only in this way could they regain 
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political independence and power. Other 
authors wrote books devoted to the scien- 
tific exegesis of qur’anic verses mainly with 
apologetic intentions, among them ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz Isma‘ll (al-Islam wa-l-tibb al-hadith, 
Cairo 1938, reprint 1957), Hanaft Ahmad 
(Mu jizat al-Quran fi wasf al-kainat, Cairo 
1954, two reprints entitled al- Tafsir al- ilmt 
lil-ayat al-kawntyya, 1960 and 1968) and 
‘Abd al-Razzaq Nawfal (al-Qur’an wa-l- ‘alm 
al-hadith, Cairo 1378/1959). 

Some authors of well-known Qur'an 
commentaries who do not rely exclusively 
on the method of scientific exegesis, but 
deal with the qur’anic text as a whole (not 
only with verses lending themselves to this 
method), nevertheless practice scientific 
exegesis in the explanation of particular 
verses. Thus, elements of tafstr imi occur, 
for example, in Safwat al-‘trfan (= al-Mushaf 
al-mufassar, 1903) by Muhammad Farid 
Wajdt, in the Majalts al-tadhkir (1929-39) 
by ‘Abd al-Hamid Ibn Badis, and in al- 
Mizan (1973-85) by the Imamite scholar 
Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’ (d. 1982). 

The scientific method of interpretation 
did not find general approval among Mus- 
lim authors who wrote Qur’an commentar- 
ies or discussed exegetical methods. Quite 
a few of them rejected this method out- 
right, like Muhammad Rashid Rida, Amin 
al-Khilt (whose detailed refutation of it 
[Manahi tajdid, 287-96] has often been re- 
ferred to by later authors), Mahmid 
Shaltat and Sayyid Qutb (for these and 
other critics of the ¢afstr tmi and their ar- 
guments, see al-Muhtasib, Lttyahat al-tafsiy, 
302-13 and Abi Hajar, al- Tafsir al-‘tlmi, 
295-336). Their most important objections 
to scientific exegesis can be summarized as 
follows: (1) It is lexicographically unten- 
able, since it falsely attributes modern 
meanings to the qur’anic vocabulary; (2) it 
neglects the contexts of words or phrases 
within the qur’anic text, and also the occa- 
sions of revelation (q.v.; asbab al-nuziil) 
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where these are transmitted; (3) it ignores 
the fact that, for the Qur'an to be compre- 
hensible for its first audience, the words of 
the Qur'an had to conform to the language 
and the intellectual horizon of the ancient 
Arabs at the Prophet’s time — an argu- 
ment already used by the Andalusian 
Malikite scholar al-Shatibt (d. 790/1388) 
against the scientific exegesis of his time 
(al-Muwafagqat fi usul al-sharv‘a, 11, 69-82); (4) 
it does not take notice of the fact that sci- 
entific knowledge and scientific theories 
are always incomplete and provisory by 
their very nature; therefore, the derivation 
of scientific knowledge and scientific theo- 
ries in qur’anic verses is actually tanta- 
mount to limiting the validity of these 
verses to the time for which the results of 
the science in question are accepted; (5) 
most importantly, it fails to comprehend 
that the Quran is not a scientific book, but 
a religious one designed to guide human 
beings by imparting to them a creed and a 
set of moral values (or, as Islamists such as 
Sayyid Qutb prefer to put it, the distinctive 
principles of the Islamic system; cf. below). 
Despite the weight of all these objections, 
some authors still believe that the tafstr almi 
can and should be continued — at least as 
an additional method particularly useful 
for proving the 2jaz of the Qur'an to those 
who do not know Arabic and are thus un- 
able to appreciate the miraculous style of 
the holy book (see Hind Shalabt, al- Tafsir 
al-‘lmi, esp. 63-69 and 149-164; Ibn ‘Ashi, 
Tafsir al-tahriy, i, 104, 128). 


3. Interpreting the Qur'an from the 

perspective of literary studies 
The use of methods of literary studies for 
the exegesis of the Qur'an was initiated 
mainly by Amin al-Khili (d. 1967), a pro- 
fessor of Arabic language and literature at 
the Egyptian University (later King Fuad 
University, now University of Cairo). He 


did not write a Qur’an commentary him- 
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self, but devoted a considerable part of his 
lectures to exegetical questions and also 
dealt with the history and current state of 
methodological requirements of exegesis in 
his post-1940’s publications. 

Already in 1933, his famous colleague 
‘Taha Husayn had remarked in his booklet 
Fi l-sayf that the holy scriptures of the 
Jews, Christians and Muslims belong to the 
common literary heritage of humankind 
(see RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR- 
°AN; SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN) as much 
as the works of Homer, Shakespeare and 
Goethe, and that Muslims should begin to 
study the Qur’an as a work of literary art 
and use methods of modern literary re- 
search for its analysis, just as some Jewish 
and Christian scholars had done with the 
Bible (al-Majmi‘a al-kamila li-mu‘allafat al- 
duktur Taha Husayn, Beirut 1974", xiv, 
215-9). He had added that such an ap- 
proach was not to be expected from the 
clerics (shuyitkh) of al-Azhar, but that there 
was no reason to leave the study of holy 
scriptures to men of religion alone — why 
should people not be entitled to express 
their opinions about such books as objects 
of research in the field of literary art, “tak- 
ing no account of their religious relevance 
(bi-qat?t l-nagart ‘an makanattha |-diniyya)” 
(ibid., 216)? He concluded, however, that it 
would still be dangerous in his country to 
embark publicly on an analysis of the 
Quran as a literary text. Amin al-Khali 
shared the basic idea contained in these re- 
marks and developed them into a concrete 
program; several of his students, along 
with their own students, tried to carry it 
out, some of them not without bitter con- 
sequences, as foreseen by Taha Husayn. 

According to Amin al-Khili, the Qur’an 
is “the greatest book of the Arabic lan- 
guage and its most important literary work 
(kitab al-‘arabiyya al-akbar wa-atharuha l-adabi 
al-a‘zam)” (Manahy tajdid, 303; see LITERA- 
TURE AND THE QURAN). In his view, the 
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adequate methods for studying this book 
as a work of literary art do not differ from 
those that apply to any other works of liter- 
ature. Two fundamental preliminary steps 
have to be taken: (1) The historical back- 
ground and the circumstances of its 
genesis — or in the case of the Qur’4n, its 
entry into this world by revelation — must 
be explored. For this purpose, one has to 
study the religious and cultural traditions 
and the social situation of the ancient 
Arabs, to whom the prophetic message was 
first adressed, their language (see ARABIC 
LANGUAGE) and previous literary achieve- 
ments, the chronology of the enunciation 
of the qur’anic text by the Prophet (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN), the occa- 
sions of revelation (asbab al-nuzil), etc. (2) 
Keeping in mind all relevant knowledge 
gathered in this way, one has to establish 
the exact meaning of the text word by 
word as it was understood by its first listen- 
ers (see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QuR’AN). In accordance with al-Shatibi, al- 
Khialt assumes that God, in order to make 
his intention understood by the Arabs of 
the Prophet’s time, had to use their lan- 
guage and to adapt his speech to their 
modes of comprehension, which were 
themselves determined by their traditional 
views and concepts. Hence, before the 
divine intention of the text can be deter- 
mined, one has first to grasp its meaning as 
understood by the ancient Arabs — and 
this can be done, as al-Khilt emphasizes, 
“regardless of any religious consideration 
(dina nazarin ula ayyt ‘tibarin dini)” (Manahy 
tajdid, 304). It then becomes possible to 
study the artistic qualities of the Qur’an, 
by using the same categories and by keep- 
ing to the same rules as are applied in the 
study of literary works. ‘The style of the 
Qur’an can thus be explored in given pas- 
sages by studying the principles which 


determine the choice of words, the pecu- 
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liarities of the construction of sentences, 
the figures of speech employed, etc. (see 
RHETORIC OF THE QUR'AN; SEMANTICS OF 
THE QURAN). Likewise, one can examine 
the typical structure of passages belonging 
to a particular literary genre. Since works 
of literary art are characterized by a spe- 
cific relation between content or theme on 
the one hand and formal means of expres- 
sion on the other, al-Khiali attaches partic- 
ular importance to the thematic units of 
the qur’anic text and stresses that a correct 
explanation requires commentators to con- 
sider all verses and passages which speak to 
the same subject, instead of confining their 
attention to one single verse or passage 
(ibid., 304-6). At the same time, al-Khili’s 
approach is based on a particular under- 
standing of the nature of a literary text: 
For him, literature, like art in general, is 
primarily a way of appealing to the pub- 
lic’s emotions, as a means of directing 
them and their decisions. He therefore 
argues that the interpreter should also try 
to explain the psychological effects which 
the artistic qualities of the qur’anic text, 

in particular its language, had on its first 
audience. 

Shukri ‘Ayyad, who wrote his M.A. thesis, 
Min wasf al-Qur an al-kartm li-yawm al-din 
wa-l-hisab (n.d., unpublished, although a 
critical summary exists in al-Sharqawt, 
Ittyahat, 213-6) under al-Khili’s supervi- 
sion, is reputed to have been the first to 
carry out a research project based on these 
principles. 

Also among al-Khili’s students was 
‘Aisha ‘Abd al-Rahman (pen name, Bint 
al-Shatr), his wife. Her commentary, al- 
Tafsir al-bayani lil- Quran al-karim, 1s de- 
signed in conformity with the main fea- 
tures of al-Khuli’s methodological 
conception and in its preface explicitly 
refers to the suggestions received from 
him. ‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahman consciously 
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selected a number of shorter stiras to show 
in a particularly impressive way the fruits 
to be gathered by the application of al- 
Khiali’s method. Each of them constitutes 
a thematic unit, and the author gives a 
rough indication of the place of the re- 
spective stira in the chronology of the 
Prophet’s enunciation of the qur’anic text 
and expounds the significance of its theme 
during this time in comparison with other 
phases of the Prophet’s activity. To illus- 
trate this point, she hints at other relevant 
siiras (q.v.) or parts of them, and discusses 
questions of the occasions of revelation 
(asbab al-nuzil). In doing so she attempts to 
give at least part of an outline of the his- 
torical background of the stira under con- 
sideration (see HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN). 
She highlights the most striking stylistic 
features of this siira, e.g. relative length or 
shortness of sentences, accumulation of 
certain rhetorical figures, frequent occur- 
rence of certain morphological or syntacti- 
cal patterns, etc., and tries to demonstrate 
the specific relation of these features to the 
corresponding theme, citing a host of par- 
allel verses from other stiras which treat 
the same subject or show the same stylistic 
features. She also considers the emotional 
effect these peculiarities are meant to have 
on the listeners and attends to such ques- 
tions as the impact of qur’anic rhymes (see 
RHYMED PROSE) on the choice of words 
and of the compository structure of the 
stras. Additionally, she gives a careful 
verse-by-verse commentary in order to 
explain every single difficult word and 
phrase by comparing other qur’anic verses 
which contain the same or similar expres- 
sions, quoting verses from ancient Arabic 
poetry, referring to classical Arabic diction- 
aries and discussing the opinions of the 
authors of — mostly classical — Qur'an 
commentaries. In all this she displays a 
high degree of erudition. In general, 
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‘Aisha ‘Abd al-Rahman’s commentary, as 
well as her other publications treating 
problems of the exegesis of the Qur’an, 
have found a favorable reception even 
among conservative religious scholars, as 
she avoids broaching dogmatically sensitive 
points and apparently does not do any- 
thing but prove once more the stylistic 79az 
of the Qur’an, now on the level of ad- 
vanced philological methods. 

Another student of al-Khalt, Muham- 
mad Ahmad Khalaf Allah, faced consider- 
able difficulties in his use of al-Khilt’s ap- 
proach and was exposed to the anger of 
leading religious scholars (‘ulama)) at al- 
Azhar. In 1947 he submitted his doctoral 
thesis al-Fann al-qasasi fi |-Quran al-karim to 
the King Fwd University (now University 
of Cairo). On the basis of al-Khili’s idea 
of literature as an instrument of appealing 
to emotions and directing them according 
to the author’s intentions, Khalaf Allah 
had set about studying the artistic means 
by which, according to his conviction, the 
quranic narratives were so uniquely and 
effectively fashioned (Wielandt, Offenbarung, 
139-52). 

In order to be psychologically effective, 
narratives need not correspond absolutely 
to the historical facts. Khalaf Allah even 
considers other requirements to be much 
more relevant for this purpose: They must 
refer to the listeners’ customary language, 
previous conceptions and narrative 
traditions — in line with what al-Shatibt 
and al-Khili had already said about the 
importance of understanding the original 
reception of the message. They must be 
adapted to the listeners’ feelings and men- 
tal condition. Finally, they must be well 
constructed. He thus arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the qur’anic narratives about 
prophets of earlier times are, to a large 
extent, not historically true: Although 
Muhammad’s Arab contemporaries 
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certainly believed them to be true reports 
about what actually happened, God used 
them in the Qur'an not primarily as histor- 
ical facts (waqi‘ ta’rikhi), but as psychologi- 
cal facts (waqi‘ nafst), 1.e. as a means of in- 
fluencing the listeners’ emotions (al-Fann, 
Cairo 19653, 50, 111). In order to achieve 
this, God took the subject matter of these 
qur anic narratives from stories and ideas 
already familiar to the ancient Arabs. 
Moreover, for the purpose of supporting 
Muhammad (q.v.) emotionally during the 
latter’s often exhausting confrontation with 
the heathen Meccans (see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD), God reflected the Prophet’s 
state of mind in the qur’anic stories about 
earlier prophets by shaping these narra- 
tives according to Muhammad’s own 
experience, 

Obviously, this interpretation implies that 
the content of the qur’anic narratives 
about prophets corresponds for the most 
part to the content of the Prophet’s con- 
sciousness as well as that of the original 
audience of the divine message. This 
makes it possible to trace important fea- 
tures of these narratives to what Muham- 
mad and his Arab contemporaries knew 
from local traditions or what Muhammad 
could have said himself on the basis of his 
experience. According to Khalaf Allah, 
however, this correspondence results from 
the fact that God, the only author of the 
holy book, had marvellously adapted the 
quranic narratives to Muhammad’s situa- 
tion and that of his audience. Khalaf Allah 
never doubts that the entire text of the 
Quran was inspired literally by God and 
that Muhammad had no share whatsoever 
in its production. 

Nevertheless Khalaf Allah’s thesis was re- 
jected by the examining board of his own 
university, one of the arguments being that 
its results were religiously questionable. 
Moreover, a commission of leading schol- 


ars (ulama.) of al-Azhar issued a memo- 
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randum classifying Khalaf Allah as a 
criminal because he had denied that the 
quranic narratives were historically true in 
their entirety. A short time later he was dis- 
missed from his position at the university 
on another pretext. 

Occasional attempts at studying the 
Quran as a work of literary art were also 
made by authors not belonging to al- 
Khilli’s school, again, mainly Egyptians 
(for details up to the 1960s, see al- 
Bayyimi, Ahutuwat al-tafsir al-bayani, 336-9). 
Sayyid Qutb’s al-Taswir al-fanni fi l-Qur’an 
bears witness to the aesthetic sensitivity of 
the author — who had previously made his 
name as a literary critic — and contains 
some cogent observations, but in contrast 
to the works of al-Khili’s students it is not 
based on the systematic application of a 
method. The longest chapter of al-Taswir 
al-fanni is devoted to the qur’anic narra- 
tives; unlike Khalaf Allah, Sayyid Qutb 
does not voice any doubts about their his- 
torical truth. In short, it is possible to state 
that, since the 1970’s, an increased interest 
in studying the qur’anic narrative art has 
emerged (see e.g. ‘Abd al-Kartm Khatib, 
al-Qasas al-qur ani_ft mantiqtht wa-mafhiimihi; 
Iltihami Naqra, Stkulijiyyat al-qissa ft 
-Qur an; al-Qasabt Mahmid Zalat, Qadaya 
l-takrar ft l-qasas al-qur’ant; Muhammad 
Khayr Mahmid al-‘Adawi, Ma‘alim al-qissa 

Jt -Qur an al-kartm). Cognizant of Khallaf 
Allah’s fate, however, those authors who 
have addressed this topic in more recent 
times have tended to draw their conclu- 


sions rather cautiously. 


4. Endeavors to develop a new theory of 
exegesis taking full account of the historicity 
of the Qur'an 
The school of al-Khali had already given 
much importance to the task of recovering 
the meaning of the Qur’an as understood 
at the time of the Prophet and looked 


upon the Qur'an as a literary text which 
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had to be interpreted, as any other literary 
work, in its historical context. Since the 
late 1950’s several scholars have come to 
the conviction that the qur’anic text is re- 
lated to history in a much more compre- 
hensive way and that this fact necessitates 
a fundamental change of exegetical 
methods. 

One such scholar is (Muhammad) Daud 
Rahbar, a Pakistani scholar who later 
taught in the United States. In a paper 
read at the International Islamic Collo- 
quium in Lahore in January 1958, he em- 
phasized that the eternal word of God 
contained in the Qur’an — which is ad- 
dressed to people today as much as to 
Muhammad’s contemporaries — “speaks 
with reference to human situations and 
events of the last 23 years of the Prophet’s 
life in particular,” as “no message can be 
sent to men except with reference to actual 
concrete situations” (Challenge, 279). Rah- 
bar calls urgently on Muslim exegetes to 
consider what this means for the methods 
of dealing with the revealed text. In this 
framework, he attaches special significance 
to the question of the occasions of revela- 
tion (asbab al-nuzil) and to the phenome- 
non of the abrogation (q.v.) of earlier regu- 
lations by later ones (al-nasikh wa-l-mansitkh) 
in the qur’anic text. He expresses the ex- 
pectation that exegetes react to the chal- 
lenges of modern life more flexibly by tak- 
ing notice of the fact that the divine word 
had to be adapted to historical circum- 
stances from the very beginning, and that 
God even modified his word during the 
few years of Muhammad’s prophetic activ- 
ity in accordance with the circumstances. 

Fazlur Rahman, also of Pakistani origin 
and until 1988 professor of Islamic thought 
at the University of Chicago, proposed in 
his Islam and Modernity: Transformation of an 
Intellectual Tradition (1982) a solution for the 
hermeneutical problem of disentangling 


the eternal message of the Qur’an from its 
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adaptation to the historical circumstances 
of Muhammad’s mission and discovering 
its meaning for believers of today. Accord- 
ing to him, the qur’anic revelation primar- 
ily “consists of moral, religious, and social 
pronouncements that respond to specific 
problems in concrete historical situations,” 
particularly the problems of Meccan com- 
mercial society at the Prophet’s time (see 
MECGA); hence the process of interpreta- 
tion nowadays requires “a double move- 
ment, from the present situation to 
qur’anic times, then back to the present” 
(ibid., 5). This approach consists of three 
steps: First, “one has to understand the 
import or meaning of a given statement by 
studying the historical situation or problem 
to which it was the answer”; secondly, one 
has “to generalize those specific answers 
and enunciate them as statements of gen- 
eral moral-social objectives that can be 
‘distilled’ from specific texts in the light of 
the socio-historical background and the... 
ratio legis”; and thirdly, “the general has to 
be embodied in the present concrete socio- 
historical context” (ibid., 6-7). A method- 
ological conception coming close to this 
approach, although confined to the inter- 
pretation of qur’anic legal norms, had al- 
ready been evolved since the 1950’s by 
‘Allal al-Fasi, the famous Malikite scholar 
and leader of the Moroccan independence 
movement (cf. al-Naqd al-dhati, 125, 221; 
Magasid al-sharv‘a, 190-3, 24.0-1). 

A remarkable recent development in the 
arena of theoretical reflection on the ap- 
propriate methods of interpreting the 
Quran is the plea of the Egyptian scholar 
Nasr Hamid Abi Zayd for a new exegeti- 
cal paradigm, a plea made in several of his 
publications, particularly in his Mafhim al- 
nass (1990). He submitted this book to the 
Faculty of Arts of the University of Cairo, 
where he was teaching in the Arabic De- 
partment, together with his application for 


promotion to the rank of full professor. 
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Abii Zayd’s approach to the exegesis of 
the Qur’an continues the tradition of al- 
Khalt’s school to a certain extent, but at 
the same time generalizes what had been 
the starting point of al-Khili’s methodo- 
logy, namely his idea about the form in 
which the Qur'an can actually be subjected 
to interpretation. Whereas al-Khali had 
stressed that the Qur'an is, above all else, a 
literary work and must be analyzed as 
such, Abii Zayd simply states that it is a 
text (nass) and must be understood accord- 
ing to the scientific principles which apply 
to the understanding of texts in general. 
His conception of what it means to under- 
stand a text is based on a model of the pro- 
cess of communication first introduced by 
the American mathematician and informa- 
tion theorist C.E. Shannon (in The mathe- 
matical theory of information, published in 
1947 in co-authorship with W. Weaver) and 
widely accepted since the 1960’s among 
experts of linguistic as well as literary text 
theory. The model can be presented in the 
following terms: ‘The information con- 
tained in a message can be understood 
only if the sender transmits it in a code (i.e. 
a system of signs) known to the recipient. 
According to Abi Zayd this model is nec- 
essarily valid also for the process of revela- 
tion, in which a divine message is transmit- 
ted to human beings: The Prophet, the first 
recipient, would not have been able to un- 
derstand the revealed text if it had not 
been fitted into a code understandable to 
him, and the same applies to his audience, 
the people to which it was sent. The code 
which is understandable to a prophet and 
to the target group of his message consists 
of their common language and the content 
of their consciousness, which is to a large 
extent determined by their social situation 
and their cultural tradition. Hence God 
must have adapted the qur’anic revelation 
to the language, the social situation and the 
cultural tradition of the Arabs of Muham- 
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mad’s time. This has far-reaching conse- 
quences for the methods of exegesis: In 
order to be able to understand the divine 
message, the exegetes of today have, on the 
one hand, to familiarize themselves with 
the code tied to the specific historical situa- 
tion of the Prophet and his Arab contem- 
poraries, i.e. those peculiarities of lan- 
guage, society and culture that are not 
theirs any more; only in that way will they 
be able to identify in the qur’anic text the 
elements belonging to this code and to dis- 
tinguish them from the immutably valid 
substance of the revelation. On the other 
hand, they have to translate the code of 
the primary recipients, the Prophet and his 
Arab contemporaries, into a code under- 
standable to themselves, i.e. into the lan- 
guage and the social and cultural situation 
of their own time. This also means that 
they cannot rely uncritically on the long 
exegetical tradition from the Prophet’s 
time to their own: The commentators of 
past centuries, such as al-Zamakhshari or 
Fakhr al-Din al-R4z1, certainly did their 
best to translate the divine message into 
the codes of their respective times, but our 
time has a code of its own. 

Obviously, this methodical paradigm 
makes it possible to interpret the qur’anic 
text in such a way that conceptions corre- 
sponding to the social and cultural context 
of the Prophet’s preaching, but not tenable 
for the interpreter of today, can be classed 
as belonging to a bygone historical situa- 
tion and not obligatory anymore, without 
discarding the belief in the literal revela- 
tion of the Qur'an and in the everlasting 
validity of its message. In fact, Abi Zayd 
has always declared unequivocally that he 
stays firm in this belief and that it is his 
conviction that the historical and cultural 
code in the text of the Qur'an has been 
used by God himself, its sole author, and 
was not brought into it by Muhammad. 

Still, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Sabir Shahin, a 
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member of the promotion board examin- 
ing Abii Zayd’s publications, voted against 
his advancement to the position of full pro- 
fessor, charging him, among other things, 
with a lack of orthodoxy. Several other 
supporters of traditionalist or Islamist 
views accused him of heresy (idhad) or un- 
belief (ku/r). At the instigation of a mem- 
ber of an Islamist organization, in 1995 a 
court in Cairo nullified his marriage on 
the grounds that he had abandoned the 
Islamic religion and thus could not be 
married to a Muslim woman. The Egyp- 
tian Court of Cassation failed to anull this 
verdict. As he was in danger of being 
“executed” as an apostate (see APOSTASY) 
by Islamist fanatics, he had to accept an 
appointment at a European university. 

Mohammed Arkoun, a scholar of Alge- 
rian origin who taught in Paris for many 
years, arrived at methodological conclu- 
sions quite similar to those of Abi Zayd, 
but by a different theoretical approach. 
According to Arkoun, the fait coranique, i.e. 
the fact to which all attempts at under- 
standing the Quran have to refer in the 
final analysis, is the originally oral proph- 
etic speech (see ORALITY; ISLAM) which the 
Prophet himself and his audience believed 
to be God’s revelation. This speech, which 
is attested in, but not identical with, the 
written text of the ‘Uthmanic recension of 
the Qur'an (see CODICES OF THE QUR'AN; 
COLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN), was per- 
formed in a language and in textual genres 
tied to a specific historical situation, and in 
mythical and symbolic modes of expres- 
sion (see SEMIOTICS AND NATURE IN THE 
QUR’AN; SYMBOLIC IMAGERY). It already 
contains a theological interpretation of its 
own nature and must be subjected to an 
analysis of its structure. The whole exegeti- 
cal tradition is a process of appropriation 
of this fait coranique by the various factions 
of the Muslim community. The text as 


such is open to a potentially infinite range 
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of ever new interpretations as long as his- 
tory continues, although the advocates of 
orthodoxy insist on absolutizing the results 
of a particular interpretation established at 
an early stage of this process. Any scientific 
study of the Qur'an and of the exegetical 
tradition referring to it has to keep in mind 
that religious truth, insofar as it can be 
understood by Muslims as well as by ad- 
herents of other “book religions,” becomes 
effective provided it exists in a dialectical 
relation between the revealed text and his- 
tory. Contemporary scholars must use the 
instruments of historical semiotics and 
sociolinguistics in order to distinguish par- 
ticular traditional interpretations of the 
qur’anic text from the normative meaning 
which this text might have for present-day 


readers. 


5. Exegesis in search of a new immediacy 

to the Qur'an 
All exegetical trends outlined so far — in- 
cluding scientific exegesis, whose support- 
ers claim that the Quran is centuries 
ahead of modern science — are in one 
way or another characterized by a marked 
awareness of the cultural distance between 
the world in which the qur’anic message 
was primarily communicated and the mod- 
ern world. In contrast to these approaches, 
the Islamist exegesis tends to assume that it 
is possible for Muslims today to regain im- 
mediate access to the meaning of the 
qur’anic text by returning to the belief of 
the first Muslims and actively struggling for 
the restoration of the pristine Islamic so- 
cial order. It is in this later form of exegesis 
that the author‘s underlying conception of 
the revealed text often finds expression. For 
example, Sayyid Qutb in his Qur’an com- 
mentary, [7 zilal al-Qur ‘an (1952-65), insists 
that the Quran in its entirety is God’s mes- 
sage, and the instructions concerning the 
“Tslamic system” or “method” (nizam islami 


or manha islami) contained in it are valid 
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forever. The Qur’an is thus always con- 
temporary, in any age. The task is not pri- 
marily that of translating the original 
meaning of the qur’anic text into the lan- 
guage and world view of modern human 
beings, but that of putting it into practice, 
as done by the Prophet and his first fol- 
lowers, who took seriously God’s claim 

to absolute sovereignty (hakimiyya in Abii 
]-A‘la’ Mawdidi’s term) and set up the 
perfect “Islamic system.” 

One of the consequences of this 
goal — i.e. achieving the system of the first 
Muslims in the way they followed qur’anic 
instructions — is the marked preference 
usually shown by Islamist commentators 
for hadith materials in their references to 
the exegetic tradition (see HADITH AND THE 
QUR’AN; SIRA AND THE QUR'AN). This can 
be seen in Sayyid Qutb’s commentary, in 
Mawdadi’s Tafhim al-Qur’an (1949-72) and 
also in Sad Hawwa’s al-Asas fi l-tafsir 
(1405/1985), the (largely ill-structured and 
much less original) commentary of a lead- 
ing Syrian Muslim Brother. Although these 
authors quote classical commentators such 
as al-Zamakhshari, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi or 
al-Baydawi (d. 716/1316) here and there, 
they suspect them of having succumbed to 
the corrupting influences of Greek philoso- 
phy and Jsra tliyyat. When relying on 
“sound” hadith materials, however, they 
feel they are on the firm ground of the 
Prophet’s own commentary and hence also 
of the intentions of the revealed text as 
understood by the first Muslims. 

The Islamist ideal of subordinating one- 
self to the divine word as immediately as 
the first Muslims had done can produce 
positive as well as questionable exegetical 
results. This becomes clearly visible in 
Sayyid Qutb’s Fi zilal al-Qur an where the 
author generally listens to the qur’anic text 
with a great deal of personal attention and 
in relative independence of the exegetical 
tradition. On the one hand, this attitude 
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of intense and direct listening sometimes 
enables him to grasp the original meaning 
and spirit of a given qur’anic passage 
more adequately than many exegetes since 
the medieval period have been able to do. 
On the other hand, his presumed imme- 
diacy also tends to make him ignore or 
play down points in which the qur’anic 
text cannot be easily harmonized with 


modern ideas. 


6. Conceptions associated with the thematic 

interpretation of the Qur'an 
As stated above, the thematic interpreta- 
tion (tafsir mawdi 7) of the Quran is not al- 
ways equivalent to a complete break with 
the exegetical methods applied in tradi- 
tional commentaries of the musalsal kind. 
Most authors, however, in reflecting on 
thematic interpretation, agree to a large 
extent about the advantages of concen- 
trating one’s exegetical endeavor on a lim- 
ited number of themes dealt with in the 
Quran. Two main arguments are put for- 
ward in favor of thematic interpretation: It 
enables exegetes to gain a comprehensive 
and well-balanced idea of what the divine 
book really says about the basic questions 
of belief, and thus reduces the danger of a 
merely selective and biased reading of the 
quranic text; and commentaries based on 
such an interpretation are more suitable 
for practical purposes such as preparing 
Friday sermons or religious radio and tele- 
vision addresses (see EVERYDAY LIFE, THE 
QUR'AN IN), because these kinds of presen- 
tations usually have a thematic focus. An 
additional argument mentioned in support 
of thematic interpretation is that it allows 
exegetes to take a more active role in the 
process of interpretation, bringing their 
own modern perspective to bear in this 
process more effectively than the tradi- 
tional verse-by-verse commentaries, since 
in the traditional commentaries the inter- 


preter merely reacts to what is said in the 
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text as it occurs, whereas in the dafstr 
mawdiut he can start from the application 
of his own questions to the text (Sadr, 
Muqaddimat, 18-22). 

Highly problematic and not representa- 
tive of the prevailing views about fafsir 
mawdi tis the conception of thematic in- 
terpretation advocated in 1993 by the 
Egyptian philosopher Hasan Hanafi. 
According to Hanafi, revelation is neither 
affirmed nor denied by thematic interpre- 
tation, since this method deals with the 
qur’anic text without any distinction be- 
tween the divine and the human, the reli- 
gious and the secular (Method, 202, 210). 
In contrast to the supporters of the the- 
matic interpretation of the qur’anic text, 
he considers the question of the divine ori- 
gin of the Quran to be largely irrelevant, 
but this is only partly true where Hanafi’s 
own interest in the qur’anic text is con- 
cerned. Irrespective of whether he person- 
ally attributes a religious character to the 
Quran or not, his interest in interpreting 
this book and not any other text stems ex- 
clusively from the fact that many millions 
of Muslims believe the Qur’an to be 
God’s revealed word and can hence be 
most effectively influenced by its interpre- 
tation. Moreover, in Hanafi’s opinion, it 1s 
one of the “rules” of thematic interpreta- 
tion that the commentator should conduct 
exegesis on the basis of a socio-political 
commitment, with the added assumption 
that the interpreter is always a revolution- 
ary (ibid., 203-4). While it is true that every 
interpretation comes with prior assump- 
tions, there is no reason why they should 
only be revolutionary. Finally, according to 
Hanafi, thematic interpretation is based on 
the premise that “there is no true or false 
interpretation” (ibid., 203) and that “the 
validity of an interpretation lies in its 
power” (ibid., 210). By professing this prin- 
ciple, Hanafi actually abandons the notion 


of the hermeneutical circle as a model for 
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interpretation, and, instead, looks upon 
this process as a one-way street whose only 
destination lies in influencing the audience 
according to the preconceived intentions of 
the interpreter. The notion of the herme- 
neutical circle, as analyzed in differing 
forms by Schleiermacher, Dilthey, Hei- 
degger, Gadamer and others, implies an 
interaction between interpreter and text in 
which the interpreter puts questions to the 
text on the basis of his own prior concep- 
tions, which are themselves reshaped by 
the text itself. As Gadamer stresses, the text 
must “break the spell” of the interpreter’s 
presuppositions, and its subject matter 
effects the correction of his preliminary 
understanding. For Hanafi, in contrast, 
the text has no significance of its own: In 
his idea of thematical interpretation, the 
committed interpreter’s prior understand- 
ing is absolute, and the text is considered 
to be relevant only in so far as its interpre- 
tation can serve the purpose of enhancing 
the power of the interpreter’s revolution- 
ary arguments, which are not subject to 


critical review. 


Problems of gaining acceptance for new approaches 

to the exegesis of the Quran 
New methodological approaches such as 
those of Khalaf Allah, Fazlur Rahman 
and Abi Zayd sprang from the widely felt 
need to extract the permanent tenets of 
the qur’anic message from the historical 
forms in which they were communicated to 
the Prophet’s contemporaries and to recast 
them in terms of a modern intellectual 
outlook. These approaches also showed 
that this need can be served without aban- 
doning the belief in the divine origin of 
every single word of the qur’anic text and 
the binding character of its basic precepts. 
Nevertheless, thus far, these approaches 
have not found wide acceptance among 
theologians and experts of religious law, 


and some of them have even provoked 
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vehement reactions on the part of the reli- 
gious élite. Some of the reasons for this 
phenomenon can be stated here. 

The prevailing traditional exegetical 
paradigm has remained nearly unchal- 
lenged for centuries. It has thus become 
customary among religious scholars to con- 
fuse the permanence of their own way of 
interpreting the qur’anic text with the ever- 
lasting truth of this text itself and, hence, 
to consider any attempt at promoting a 
new approach to exegesis as an assault on 
the authority of the divine book as such, 
but at the same time as an attack on their 
own interpretative authority. The latter is a 
particularly sensitive issue, as it concerns 
the social position of the ‘lama’, who have 
lost much ground in the fields of jurisdic- 
tion, public administration, education and 
academic studies since the early 19th cen- 
tury due to the general secularization of 
political and cultural structures. Moreover, 
if one allows new exegetical paradigms 
based on the acknowledgment of the his- 
toricity of the qur’anic text and all its sub- 
sequent interpretations, this leads inevita- 
bly to an increasing plurality of competing 
interpretations. Such a situation would not 
only be contrary to the interests of the 
‘ulama’, for whom it would then become 
more difficult to defend their interpretative 
monopoly, but also to the intentions of the 
poorly legitimized present governments of 
most Muslim states. These governments 
are accustomed to appealing to the Islamic 
religion as a unifying ideology in order to 
mobilize the loyalty of the masses in their 
favor, and for this purpose a largely uni- 
form understanding of Islam is most suit- 
able. The relationship of mutual depen- 
dence of the religious establishment and 
the government which is nowadays typical 
of many Islamic countries makes the sup- 
pression of disagreeable innovations in the 
field of exegetical methodology relatively 


simple. Because of the above-mentioned 
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presuppositions of their own exegesis, 
Islamists are strongly opposed to permit- 
ting a plurality of interpretations based on 
methods differing from their own. The 
present situation is additionally aggravated 
by the fact that methods which imply a 
more serious consideration of the histori- 
cal dimension of the qur’anic text and of 
the exegetical tradition referring to it are 
generally associated with the kind of re- 
search pursued by orientalists, who in their 
turn are accused of working for Western 
colonialism. ‘This makes it very easy to 
start a massive campaign against any 
scholar advocating such methods. Under 
these circumstances, the fact that hardly 
any Muslim authors have appropriated 

the methods and results of modern non- 
Muslim qur’anic studies is also quite un- 
derstandable. Rare exceptions to this trend 
are Amin al-Khialt and Daud Rahbar, both 
of whom recognized the value of the pre- 
liminary chronology of the qur’anic text 
established in Th. Néldeke’s Geschichte des 
Qorans (GQ). Stull, on the basis of herme- 
neutical conceptions such as those of Aba 
Zayd and Fazlur Rahman, there will be 
continued attempts to enter into a far- 
reaching scientific exchange with non- 
Muslim scholars without questioning the 
literal revelation of the Qur'an. See also 
CONTEMPORARY GRITIGAL PRACTICES AND 


THE QUR'AN. 
Rotraud Wielandt 
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Exhortations 


Verbal incitements, usually in the impera- 


tive mood, encouraging action on the part 
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of the addressee. “Exhortation” (maw %za) 
is attested numerous times in the Qur'an 
(Q 2:2753 3:1385 5:46; 7:145; 10:57; 11:120; 
16:125; 24:34); moreover, much of the 
quranic rhetoric (see RHETORIC OF THE 
QUR'AN; LANGUAGE OF THE QUR’AN) may 
be understood as an “exhortation” to 
heed God’s message as proclaimed by the 
prophet Muhammad. It is explicitly recom- 
mended to the Prophet in Q 16:125, “Call 
unto the way of your lord (see PATH OR 
way) with wisdom (q.v.) and fair exhorta- 
tion” (ud‘u ia sabili rabbika bi-l-hikmati wa-l- 
maw izati [-hasanati), a verse that has served 
as a motto for al-Ghazalt’s (d. 505/1111) 
famous attempt to introduce Aristotelian 
logic into religious apologetics (McAuliffe, 
“Debate”; Neuwirth, Ghazzali’s Traktat). 
An earlier qur’anic designation 1s tadhkira, 
literally “reminder” (Q 20:3; 56:73; 69:12, 
48; 73:19; 74:49, 545 76:29; 80:11), pre- 
sented as the essence of the early recita- 
tions as such (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). The strong interest that Muslim 
Medieval theorists took in qur’anic exhor- 
tations and modes of debate (McAuliffe, 
“Debate”) — be they divine-human ad- 
dresses (God admonishing and encourag- 
ing the Prophet and implicitly the commu- 
nity [see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
QuR’AN]) or interactions between humans 
(the Prophet being recommended to ad- 
dress the community or, more often, the 
unbelievers [see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF} 
DEBATE AND DISPUTATION]) — is easily ex- 
plained by the predominance of address 
passages over all other kinds of qur’anic 
expression (see LITERARY STRUCTURES OF 
THE QUR'AN) such as narratives (q.v.), es- 
chatological descriptions or legislative reg- 
ulations (see LAW AND THE QUR’AN). 

The earliest manifestations of qur’anic 
exhortations are short admonitions that 
recommend the fulfillment of ritual duties 
such as prostration before God (Q 53:62; 
96:19; see BOWING AND PROSTRATION) and 
glorification of God (q.v.; Q 69:52; for 
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other examples of early exhortations, see 
Q 86:17; 94:7-8; 108:2; cf. 106:3-4), or nega- 
tive recommendations to avoid the unbe- 
lievers (“leave them //a-dharhum] to chat 
and play until they meet their day which 
they are promised...,” Q 70:42-4) or to re- 
main patient with them (Q 52:48-9; 
68:48-50; 86:15-7), always occurring as clo- 
sures of stiras. Consoling words affirming 
the truth of the Qur’an’s revelation are 
also found in the final verses of some of 
the early siiras (Q 68:51-2; 74:54-5; 81:26-8; 
85:21-2; 87:18-g). All these elements merge 
to form extended closing sections in the 
later tripartite stiras (see FORM AND STRUC- 
TURE OF THE QUR'AN), where affirmations 
of the revelation and encouragements of 
the Prophet (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAM- 
MAD) combine to create the standard clos- 
ing section, sometimes extended to encom- 
pass polemics (Q 15:85-99; 17:82-111; 
19:97-8; 20:130-5; 21:105-12; 37:149-82; 
38:67-88; 43:84-9; 67:23-9; 72:20-8; 
76:23-31; see POLEMIG AND POLEMICAL 
LANGUAGE). This frequently corresponds to 
an introductory section that is in the same 
tenor (Q 18:1-6, 109-10; 26:1-9, 192-227; 
27:1-6, 76-93; 36:2-6, 69-83; 5421-8, 58-9; 
54:1-8, 43-55). These sections have been 
compared to the responsorial parts at the 
beginning and end of the “standard mono- 
theist service” (Neuwirth, Referentiality). 
Even if in the Qur’an the listener hears 
only the replica of a single actor, i.e. the 
sender, he or she will not fail to realize 

that it refers to or even quotes thoughts be- 
longing to the addressees, thus leaving the 
impression of a dialogue (see DIALOGUES). 
Quranic exhortations thus mirror, through 
the divine response to the unspoken pleas 
of the transmitter, the hardships and needs 
of the community (see TRIAL). Again, in a 
way similar to the monotheist service, in 
many siras the dialogical parts frame a 
narrative account drawn from the store of 
knowledge of salvation history. In later 
Meccan texts this pattern becomes blurred, 
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the closing section sometimes being dou- 
bled, exhortations forming the closure of 
both the second last and the last part 

(Q 23:72-7, 116-8; 25:55-60, 61-77); else- 
where the framing parts have grown into 
poly-thematic discourses dominated by, but 
not exclusively filled with, divine exhorta- 
tions (Q 11:1-24, 103-11). In Medinan siiras, 
the sermon — sometimes filling the whole 
stra — has replaced the exhortations of 


the earlier siras. 
Angelika Neuwirth 
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Exile see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT 


Exorcism see POPULAR AND TALISMANIC 


USES OF THE QUR’AN 


Expeditions and Battles 


Journeys undertaken for military purposes, 
including raids for the purpose of plunder 
and assassination, and single engagements 
of armed and/or mounted forces, each of 
which is intent upon decisive victory. The 

term “battle” may also be used in a figura- 


tive sense, and refers to a struggle with 
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one’s spiritual and psychological self, i.e. a 
battle against ego, greed, addiction, etc. 
Both senses are relevant to the use of this 
vocabulary in the Qur'an. 

There are several terms used in the 
Quran to refer to acts of aggression, some 
of which make reference directly, and oth- 
ers indirectly, to expeditions and battles. 
The qur’anic vocabulary for acts of aggres- 
sion 1s as follows: 1) The root f-t-h (attested 
thirty-eight times), which can simply mean 
“to open,” has the sense of granting vic- 
tory, deliverance. With reference to con- 
quest (q.v.), it appears but five times 
(Q 48:1, 18, 27; 57:10; 61:13) though, even 
here, the reference to a physical battle is 
not clear; a spiritual victory could be in- 
tended. 2) The root f-t-n has a negative 
connotation and appears sixty times, with 
a range of meanings that extend from trial 
to sedition. As the feminine noun, fina, 
twelve appearances seem pertinent, some- 
times meaning persecution (cf. Q 2:191, 193, 
217; 8:39), while at other times conveying 
the idea of sedition or tumult, and insinu- 
ating civil strife. 3) The root gh-I-b (attested 
thirty-one times) means to overcome, to 
prevail, to conquer. In the context of expe- 
ditions and battles it appears eight times; 
five times as an imperfect verb (yaghlibu), 
twice as the perfect passive (ghuliba, 

Q 7:119; 30:2), and once as a verbal noun 
(ghalab, Q 30:3). 4) The active participle of 
the root gh-w-r mughix, meaning raider, ap- 
pears only once (Q 100:3). 5) The root gh- 
Z-W appears as an active participle, mean- 
ing raiders, once (Q 3:156). 6) The root 
h-r-b provides a broad, direct reference to 
war (q.v.): It occurs four times as the verbal 
noun, farb, meaning “war” (Q 2:279; 5:643 
8:57; 47:4); and twice in the third verbal 
form, as a perfect verb (haraba, Q 9:107), 
“he fought,” and in the imperfect (_yuharibu, 
Q 5:33). 7. Words based on the root j-h-d 
appear forty times, and have the meaning 
of struggle for God or endeavor (jahd, 
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meaning “most earnest,” is not relevant 
here). This last-mentioned root is ambigu- 
ous in that it does not necessarily refer to 
the physical act of fighting. It appears in 
the third verbal form as the perfect verb 
jahada, meaning “he struggled/fought, he 
strove,” fifteen times. The imperfect (ywa- 
hidu) occurs four times. It appears seven 
times as an imperative, jahid; as a nominal 
verb, jihad (q.v.), meaning struggle/fight for 
God, four times; and as an active partici- 
ple, mujahid, four times. 8) The root g-t-l 
occurs 165 times with reference to fighting 
in general. As the perfect verb, “he killed” 
(qatala), it appears 19 times; in the perfect 
passive, meaning “may he be slain or per- 
ish, may death seize him” (qutila), seven- 
teen times. As a nominal verb referring to 
the act of killing/slaying, it appears ten 
times; as an imperative (gail), ten times; as 
the passive verb (yugqtalu), three times; and 
as a verbal noun meaning “fighting, battle” 
(qital), thirteen times. 

The presence of such aggressive vocabu- 
lary seems appropriate: according to Islam, 
Muhammad, the recipient of the Qur’an, 
was one of the many prophets encouraged 
by God to fight for his beliefs (see PROPH- 
ETS AND PROPHETHOOD; PATH OR WAY), 
and actually took up arms in defense of 
them. By telling us of battles fought by the 
prophets, the Qur’an presents Islam as the 
climax to a trajectory of struggles through 
which monotheism (see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM) has evolved. Such qur’anic epi- 
sodes provide evidence of meaning in life, 
for, despite the numerous and terrible trials 
(see TRIAL) God puts one through, he is al- 
ways on the side of those who do right. 

The term maghdzi (from the root gh-z-w), 
which best translates the phrase “expedi- 
tions and battles,” is not found in the 
Quran, although a derivative occurs in 
Q 3:156. This is a significant comment on 
the disconnection that exists between the 
Quran and traditions (hadith and akhbar, 
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see HADITH AND THE QURAN). The Arab 
milieu into which the Qur'an was intro- 
duced was characterized by constant raids 
(ghazwa, pl. maghazi), whereby one tribe 
would seek to plunder the property of an- 
other, with minimum risk to life. ‘Traditions 
of early Islam, ignoring this distinction, use 
the term freely to refer to the numerous 
expeditions and battles attributed to the 
Prophet. Indeed, the raid came to symbol- 
ize every achievement of the Prophet, so 
that the very genre of literature which tells 
of his expeditions, generally enumerated 
after his emigration to Medina (hyra, see 
EMIGRATION), Is entitled maghazi; the label 
stva-maghazi is applied to literature that tells 
of the entire life of the Prophet (see sIRA 
AND THE QUR'AN). 

Muslims believe that the Qur’an was re- 
vealed in portions from the moment 
Muhammad was appointed Prophet until 
his death. Yet, the achronological and 
piecemeal nature of the collection of the 
Quran (q.v.; see also CHRONOLOGY AND 
THE QUR'AN) makes it difficult to place its 
verses — particularly those dealing with 
fighting — in the context of the Prophet’s 
life. To a large extent, qur’anic exegesis 
(tafstr) constitutes the early Muslim com- 
munity’s use of traditions to introduce the 
realia of Islam and the life of the Prophet 
into the Quran, so as to render an inter- 
pretation related to his teachings (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). At the same time in maghazi lit- 
erature significant passages of the Quran 
are linked to the campaigns of the Proph- 
et, creating corresponding material on the 
circumstances of revelation (see OCCASIONS 
OF REVELATION). Thus, stra-maghazi and 
tafstr tend to overlap, although they do not 
always corroborate each other. In the com- 
pilations of Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/767; in the 
recension of Ibn Hisham d. 218/834) and 
al-Waqidi (d. 207/823), the only two exam- 
ples of stra-maghazi literature extant in their 
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entirety today, these events, which appear 
to act as a mnemonic device for the recol- 
lection of particular qur’anic passages, are 
presented in a chronological sequence, 
inevitably indicating the progression of 
the verses concerned. 

In view of this connection between the 
Quran and traditions, this article will dis- 
cuss not only the obvious qur’anic passages 
which inform of expeditions and battles, 
but also those passages of the Quran 
which are associated in the tradition litera- 
ture with various campaigns. Accordingly, 
this essay is presented under the following 
sub-headings: Expeditions and battles of 
previous prophets; Historical battles; Expe- 
ditions and battles foretold; Expeditions 
and battles of the Prophet; Conclusion. 


Expeditions and battles of previous prophets 
The Quran mentions numerous prophets 
whose struggles against idolatry (see 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATORS) and sin were 
introduced as messages of encouragement 
to Muhammad in his predicament. Noah 
(q.v.), Abraham (q.v.), Joseph (q.v.), Lot 
(q.v.), etc., may not have assumed the war- 
rior proportions of the Prophet of Islam, 
but they battled, nonetheless, for the cause 
of monotheism. 

There are a number of obvious refer- 
ences to battle: Samuel (q.v.) appoints Saul 
(q.v.3 Talat) to lead the Israelites against 
the giant warrior and king of the Philis- 
tines, Goliath (q.v.; Jaliit); and David (q.v.), 
a youth, brings down the giant with a peb- 
ble from his sling (Q 2:247-51). David, who 
becomes poet, prophet and king, is skilled 
in the making of defensive armor: “We be- 
stowed grace on David... And we made 
the iron soft for him. Make coats of mail... 
(Q 34:10-1; cf. 21:80). Neither was this the 
first time the Israelites were commanded 
to fight: Q 5:22-9 is essentially the biblical 
story of the spies narrated in Numbers 


13-4. It tells of how the Israelites refused to 
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obey Moses’ (q.v.) command to capture 
their “promised land.” As punishment, 
they were left to wander in the wilderness 
for forty years (see PUNISHMENT STORIES). 


Historical battles 
Four passages in particular, Q 17:4-8, 
3071-5, 85:4-9 and 105;:1-5, are interpreted 
as referring to discernible historical events 
which occurred before or during the life of 
Muhammad, though the references are 
minimal, and the precise occasions difficult 
to determine. They provide assurance to 
Muhammad that God would stand by him. 
Each passage has its own set of problems 
that are resolved variously by different exe- 
getes who may, and do, disagree as to the 
precise historical event to which reference 
is being made. It is the kerygma, brought 
to life by the story woven around the verse, 
which is relevant. The exegete’s assessment 
of his own religious and socio-political mi- 
lieu is thus a crucial aspect of what he 
brings to his interpretation. Moreover, 
there is a significant religious intent which 
guides the exegete as he shapes his rendi- 
tion: to establish Muhammad as the last 
and the best of prophets, and to make evi- 
dent the miraculous nature or 1jaz of the 
Quran, which includes the ability to 
prophesy (see INIMITABILITY). 

Q 17:4-8 states: “And we decreed for the 
Children of Israel (q.v.)... “I'wice you shall 
do mischief (see CORRUPTION)....” When 
the first of these came to pass, we sent 
against you our servants given to terrible 
warfare... but if you revert [to your sins], 
we shall revert [to our punishments].” In 
fact, there were several conquests and de- 
structions of Jerusalem and many instances 
when the Jewish temple was defiled. The 
exegete chooses that moment of history 
which would render the message most 
meaningful; sometimes he even provides 
an alternative interpretation. 


Mudqiatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767), who is 
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believed to have studied exegesis with Jews 
and Christians and, therefore, to be well 
informed about their traditions, recognizes 
in Q 17:4-8 a reference to three destructions 
of Jerusalem, which he attributes to Nebu- 
chadnezar, Antiochus and Titus, respec- 
tively. According to him, the Jews had lost 
their sanctuary in Jerusalem because they 
murdered the prophets, while Titus’ de- 
struction of Jerusalem was brought on by 
the murder of John the Baptist (q.v.). As- 
serting that it was the Muslims who even- 
tually reclaimed and rebuilt the site, he 
emphasizes the Muslim claim to Jerusalem 
(Tafsir, ii, 519-23). 

Al-Tabari (d. 310/923) recognizes two de- 
structions, the first by Sanacharib and the 
second by Nebuchadnezar. It is through 
Isma‘ll al-Suddi (d. 127/745), the Kufan ex- 
egete, that al-Tabari learns why Nebu- 
chadnezar had destroyed Jerusalem: John 
the Baptist, who had warned the Jewish 
king that he must not marry the woman he 
desired, had been beheaded. The tale has 
aroused comment because Nebuchadnezar 
lived several centuries before John the Bap- 
tist. Bal‘amt, the Persian translator of al- 
Tabart, explains the confusion using a kind 
of typological analysis, pointing out that 
the Israelites generally named bad kings 
“Nebuchadnezar” (Busse, Destruction of 
the Temple, 15). Significant, however, is the 
inevitable knitting together of the Hebrew 
Bible with the New Testament within the 
interpretation of a quranic verse in a fash- 
ion that asserts the place of the Qur'an in 
the series of God’s revelations. 

Busse informs us that, according to al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 528/1144), Q 17:8 refers, 
however, to a third destruction of Jerusa- 
lem (by which he means its capture) which 
could relate to any of three possibilities, 
the last of which emphasizes Islam’s claim 
to Jerusalem. They are: the conquest of 
Jerusalem by the Persians; Muhammad’s 
imposition of the poll tax (q.v.) on the Jews 
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(of Medina and/or Khaybar); or the defeat 
of the Jews by a tribe of Arabs — probably 
a reference to the taking of Jerusalem by 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab, although ‘Umar nei- 
ther took the city by force nor wrested it 
from the Jews (Zamakhshart, Kashshaf, 

i, 650, cited in Busse, Destruction of the 
Temple, 6). For the ShTite commentator 
‘Alt b. Ibrahim al-Qummi (d. 328/939), 
however, Q 17:4-8 1s an allegorical refer- 
ence to the Umayyad persecution of the 
followers of ‘Alt, which climaxed in the 
massacre of al-Husayn and his family at 
Karbala’ (Busse, Destruction of the Tem- 
ple, 16; cf. Qummt, Ta/si%; i, 406). 

According to El-Cheikh (Strat al-Rim, 
364), the exegeses of Q 3021-5 (recognized 
as al-ayat al-bayyinat because of their pro- 
phetic communication) indicate that the in- 
terpretations of these verses were affected 
by the relations of power between the ca- 
liphate and the Rim (generally understood 
as Byzantium; see BYZANTINES). Three 
readings are available, depending upon 
how the text is vocalized. The recognized 
version on which the seven reciters (qurra, 
see RECITERS OF THE QUR’AN) were 
agreed — “the Rim have been defeated... 
but they... will soon be victorious,” (ghuli- 
bat al-Rim... sa-yaghlibun) — is the version 
accepted by Mujahid b. Jabr (d. 104/722), 
Mudqatil b. Sulayman, and al-Tabart. The 
variant, “the Rim were victorious [over 
the Persians]... they will be defeated [by 
the Muslims]” (ghalabat al-Riim... sa- 
yughlabin), was first asserted by Ibn ‘Umar, 
the son of “Umar al-Khattab. A rarer vari- 
ant was established by al-Qurtubi (d. 671/ 
1272), who reads: “the Rim are victori- 
ous... they will conquer [again]” (ghalabat 
al-Rum... sa-yaghlibin). 

With Mujahid, Muqatil and al-Tabart, 
the interpretations are similar: The qur- 
‘anic words predict that, although the Per- 
sians defeated the Rim, they (the Rim) 
would soon be victorious over them; the 
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believers can therefore rejoice in God’s as- 
sistance to the People of the Book (q.v.). 
Muqatil provides a narrative framework 
for the passage with a tradition going back 
to ‘Ikrima (d. 105/723), the client of Ibn 
‘Abbas. Apparently, when the Prophet 
learned that God would soon grant the 
Rum victory over the Persians, Abi Bakr 
went to the Meccans with the news, and 
Ubayy b. Khalaf, who was present, called 
Abi Bakr a liar. According to Muqatil, the 
news of the prediction that the Rim would 
be victorious arrived on the day of Badr 
(q.v.), in which battle the Muslims defeated 
the Meccans; news of the actual victory of 
the Rim arrived when the Muslims were 
at Hudaybiya (Tafsir, iii, 403-5). 

Al-Tabari lists several traditions explain- 
ing Q 30:1-5. He portrays the Byzantine- 
Persian wars as a rehearsal for the wars be- 
tween the Muslims and their Qurayshi 
opponents (Ta/st%, xxi, 10-4). Al-Qummi’s 
interpretation, on the other hand, motivat- 
ed by the Persians’ rude rejection of the 
Prophet’s invitation to Islam, maintains 
that it is the Persians who were victorious 
over the Rim, but that they (the Persians) 
will in turn be defeated by the believers 
(Tafsiz, 11, 152-3). With the advent of the 
Crusades, however, the ideological affilia- 
tion that linked the Muslims and the By- 
zantines began to disintegrate. ‘This may 
account for al-Zamakhshart’s preference 
for the variant reading — the Rim were 
victorious, but soon they will be defeated 
by the Muslims (Zamakhshart, Kashshaf, 11, 
466-7, cited in El Cheikh, Sarat al-Rim, 
361). 

Q 85:4-9, “Killed were the makers of the 
pit of fire (see PEOPLE OF THE DITCH), of 
the fuel-fed fire (qutila ashabu l-ukhdudi 
l-nanidhati l-waqudi)... they ill-treated them 
(nagamit minhum) for... they believed in 
God,” is variously explained, including a 
reference to the mistreatment of Muslims 
by the pagan Quraysh (q.v.). An alternate 
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interpretation, however, is provided by Ibn 
Ishaq (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 17), who holds 
that it refers to an expedition led by the 
Himyarite king of Yemen (q.v.), Dhai 
Nuwas, against the Christian settlement of 
Najran (q.v.). When the latter refused to 
convert to Judaism, he had them burned. 

Q 105:1-5 1s believed to refer to the inva- 
sion of Mecca by the troops of Abraha 
(q.v.) the Abyssinian, an event which Ibn 
Ishaq (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 26) asserts 
took place in the year of the Prophet’s 
birth (570 c.£.). This conflicts with Muqa- 
til’s dating of Muhammad’s birth at forty 
years after the year of the Elephant — a 
traditional designation for the year of the 
Abyssinian invasion — and al-Kalbt’s view 
that the Prophet was born fifteen years ear- 
lier (Conrad, Abraha, 234-5). The message, 
however, is that God alone was the savior 
of the Ka‘ba (q.v.), which, as a sanctuary, 
must be protected from bloodshed. In a 
sense, the passage anticipates Strat al- 
Fath’s (Q 48) celebration of the truce of 
Hudaybiya which prevented fighting in 
Mecca. 


Expeditions and battles foretold 

The inimitable nature of the Qur’an, as re- 
flected in its ability to prophesy is indicated 
by al-‘T'abart in his interpretation of Q 5:57 
as a prediction and justification of Abi 
Bakr’s victory over the people of apostasy 
(q.v.3 ridda, Tabart, Tafsty, x, 411-4, cited in 
Kister, Illa bi-haqqihi, 40), many of whom 
were defined by their refusal to pay the 
alms tax (zakal, see ALMSGIVING), rather 
than by a rejection of God and his messen- 
ger. ShiTte exegetes, however, recognized a 
reference to ‘Ali’s battles against those who 
had broken their vows of allegiance (‘Talha 
and Zubayr), those who had strayed from 
the true faith (the Khawarij; see KHARAJIS) 
and those who were unjust (Mu‘awiya; cf. 
Kister, [lla bi-haqqihi, 40-1). 

While there are no clear qur’anic refer- 
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ences to expeditions and battles in eschato- 
logical contexts, the thesis of a nineteenth- 
century scholar, P. Casanova, (Mohammed) 
is that the mission of Muhammad was pri- 
marily to warn of the approaching end: 
that eschatology (q.v.), the subject of the 
earliest discourse reflected in both the 
Quran and tradition, had given Islam an 
urgency and aggressiveness that enabled its 
several conquests. Indeed, numerous early 
Meccan passages warn of the approaching 
hour (zalzalat al-sa‘a) that would spearhead 
the end of time (Q 22:15 cf. 22:7; 33:63; 
40:59; 42:16-7; 54:1; see APOCALYPSE; LAST 
JUDGMENT). Q 47:18 claims that the signs of 
the hour are manifest, while Q 21:1 warns 
that the reckoning is near. ‘That Muham- 
mad saw himself as the harbinger of the 
hour is asserted by Abi |-Futih Razi (d. 
525/1131) who cites the tradition: “I am the 
resurrector (hashir)... and I am the final 
one...” to explain the epithet “seal of the 
prophets” (khatam al-nabiyyin) in Q 33:40 
(Tafsiz, ix, 162, cited in Arjomand, Islamic 
apocalypticism, 246). According to tradi- 
tion, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab claimed that 
“the Prophet will not die until we conquer 
the cities [of Rome]...” (Arjomand, Is- 
lamic apocalypticism, 246-7). When the 
apocalypse did not arrive, verses such as 

Q 7:187 and 20:15 were emphasized instead, 
explaining that exact knowledge of the 


hour belongs to God alone. 


Expeditions and battles of the Prophet 
The most well-known expeditions and bat- 
tles of the Prophet were fought against 
Arab non-Muslims at Badr, Uhud, al- 
Khandaq (“the Trench”), Mu’ta, Mecca, 
Hunayn (q.v.), and Tabiik, and against the 
Jews of the Qaynugqa‘ (q.v.), Nadir (q.v.), 
Qurayza (q.v.), Khaybar, and Fadak. 
Quranic references to these events are 
brief and unclear — and only Badr, 
Mecca, Hunayn and Yathrib (or Medina) 
are named in the text. Nevertheless, a 
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broad consensus regarding their occasions 
of revelation, which often signify socio- 
economic change, is reflected in éafstr and 
maghazi literature. ‘Thus, it is believed that: 
Q 2:217, which justifies fighting during the 
sacred months, was revealed after the ex- 
pedition to Nakhla (623 c.£.), a raid in 
which Muhammad did not personally par- 
ticipate (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 288; 
Waaqidi, Maghazi, 18). Q 8:41, which estab- 
lishes that one fifth of the booty (q.v.) be set 
aside for God and his messenger, near rela- 
tives, orphans (q.v.), the needy, and the 
wayfarer, was revealed after the miraculous 
victory of the Muslims over the more nu- 
merous Quraysh at Badr (624 c.£.; Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 321; Waqidi, Maghazi, 
134); Q 16:127, which 1s understood to for- 
bid the mutilation of the dead of one’s foe, 
was revealed after the battle of Uhud (625 
c.E.), where Muhammad was not only in- 
jured, but suffered the death of his uncle 
Hamza (see HAMZA B. ‘ABD AL-MUTTALIB), 
whose body was mutilated by the enemy 
who had returned to avenge their recent 
defeat (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 387; Waqidi, 
Maghazi, 290). Q 59:6, which decrees that 
property taken without force (/ay’) belongs 
entirely to the Prophet, was revealed dur- 
ing the raid on the Bani 1-Nadir (625 c.£.) 
who surrendered without fighting when 
Muhammad besieged them, on discovering 
their plot to kill him (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 
438; Waqidi, Maghazi, 381). The more 
complex issues concerning verses from 
Q 33 (Strat al-Ahzab, “The Clans”) asso- 
ciated with the battle of al-Khandaq, cul- 
minating in the execution of the Bani 
Qurayza (627 c.E.); and from Q 9 (Strat al- 
Tawba, “Repentance”) associated with the 
raid on ‘Tabtik (629 c.£.) and the repudia- 
tion of agreements with the polytheists, are 
discussed in greater detail below. 

The expeditions of Muhammad parallel 
the trials of many biblical prophets. They 
communicate to the believer that Muham- 
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mad was indeed a prophet like any other, 
who struggled to maintain God’s laws on 
earth. The reports that his small forces 
could overcome large, well-trained battal- 
ions of the enemy are understood by be- 
lievers to indicate that, when he is willing, 
God will help them accomplish seemingly 
impossible feats. 

Probably the most obvious assertion of 
victory found in the Quran is at Q 48 
(Strat al-Fath, “Victory”): “Truly we have 
granted you a manifest victory” (Q 48:1), 
understood by both exegetes (Muqatil, 
Tafsir, 4:65) and writers of maghazi, i.e. Ibn 
Ishaq (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 505) and al- 
Wadidi (Waqidi, Maghazi, 614), as a refer- 
ence to the culmination of hostilities which 
surfaced when the Prophet asserted his 
right to make a lesser pilgrimage (‘umra, see 
PILGRIMAGE) to the Ka‘ba. That the allu- 
sion is not to a typical battle fought and 
won, but rather, to the making of a truce at 
Hudaybiya resulting from the ordained re- 
spect for sanctuaries and a considerable 
self-control, is reflected in Q 48:24: “And it 
is he who has restrained their hands from 
you and your hands from them in the 
valley of Mecca....” Like many of the 
battles/victories alluded to in the Quran, 
this passage may also be understood in a 
spiritual sense. 

The vague nature of several qur’anic 
statements leaves room for manipulation. 
Although the opponents of Muhammad 
(see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD) fell into 
various groups — Jews (yahid) and Chris- 
tians (nasara, see CHRISTIANS AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY), as well as polytheists (mushri- 
kuin) — they are often broadly referred to 
as disbelievers (kdfiriin). Tradition, appreci- 
ating the sixth century Arabian context of 
the Prophet’s life, has generally understood 
the “disbelievers” to refer to the Meccan 
Quraysh or polytheistic Arab tribes of 
the Haz, and to the Jews of the region, 
many of whom were settled in Yathrib (or 
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Medina, q.v.), Khaybar, Fadak, Wadi al- 
Qura’, and Tayma’. Much of Muham- 
mad’s prophetic career was, thus, one of 
confrontation with Arab pagans and Jews. 
This preponderance of aggression against 
Jews and Arabs is reflected in Q 5:82: “You 
will find the Jews and the polytheists the 
strongest among men in enmity to the 
believers...”. 

Moreover, since the Qur'an does not spe- 
cify any of the Jewish tribes of which tradi- 
tion informs us (see JEWS AND JUDAISM), the 
exegete has a choice of traditions from 
which to explain the many qur’anic refer- 
ences to disbelievers and People of the 
Book. Thus, while Ibn Ishaq cites Q 3:10 
and Q 5:56 as informing us of Muham- 
mad’s raid on the Bani Qaynuqa‘ (Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 363), and al-Waqidi, 

Q 8:58 (Maghazi, 177), al-Kalbt gives the im- 
pression that the Bani Qaynuqa‘ did not 
even exist (Scholler, Stra and tafsir, 25): In- 
terestingly, the maghazi traditions of ‘Urwa 
b. al-Zubayr (643-709) also do not inform 
us of the Banti Qaynugqa' (al-A‘zami, 
Maghazi). Vime, the nature of oral tradi- 
tion and the biblio-qur’anic representation 
of the Jews as a people who repeatedly 
revoked their covenant (q.v.) with God 
(Faizer, Comparison, 469), had probably 
contributed to an exaggeration of the 
number of conflicts with the Jews. A 
slightly different account for the conflict 
with the Jews is given by both Crone and 
Cook (Hagarism; a hypothesis based on 
non-Islamic sources) and Wansbrough (Sec- 
tarian milieu), who, despite their very differ- 
ent approaches to the tradition of Islam, 
explain Muhammad’s religion as the ex- 
pression of sectarian groups whose break 
with the community of Jews in Jerusalem 
resulted in a tradition of conflict with Jews. 

The raid on the Banti Qurayza to which 
Q 33 apparently makes allusion is described 
vividly in the stra-maghazi of Ibn Ishaq (Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 461-9) and al-Waqidt 
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(Maghazi, 496-529), who, significantly, do 
not substantiate the traditions concerning 
their execution per se with citations from 
the Qur'an. This execution has resulted in 
a condemnation of the Prophet by modern 
historians such as W. Muir (Mahomet, 151) 
and EF. Gabrieli (Muhammad, 73). Whereas 
Lings justifies this punishment as in keep- 
ing with Deuteronomy 20:12 (Muhammad, 
232), W.N. Arafat rejects their execution as 
being “diametrically opposed to the spirit 
of Islam” (New light, 106). Kister repudi- 
ates Arafat’s claims, protesting that these 
traditions are narrated in early fafstr on 

Q 8:55-8 by such as Mujahid b. Jabr and al- 
Tabart, and that Muslim jurists, by deriv- 
ing laws from the incident, have effectively 
acknowledged it (Massacre, 94-5). 

Importantly, exegetes do not always agree 
on the significance of the verses they ex- 
plain. Thus, al-Kalbt explains Q 59:11, not 
as a reference to the Banit |-Nadir alone, 
as is the usual practice, but to the Banti 
Qurayza as well, against both of whom, he 
claims, Muhammad led a single expedi- 
tion. Furthermore, al-Baydawi (d. ca. 716/ 
1316-7) interprets Q 17:8 as referring to the 
Bani |-Nadir and the Bani Qurayza who 
called the Prophet a liar and tried to kill 
him, at which Muhammad subdued them 
and ordered them to pay the poll tax (Jaf- 
St 1, 534; cited in Busse, Destruction of the 
Temple, 7). Significantly, Crone, noticing 
the conflicting nature of the variant tradi- 
tions, states: “We cannot even tell whether 
there was an original event: in the case of 
Muhammad’s encounter with the Jews 
there was not” (Meccan trade, 222). 

Muslims have attempted to understand 
what the Qur’an intends by treating its 
verses as a response to the experiences of 
the Prophet during his lifetime. Later de- 
crees were believed to override earlier 
commands (see ABROGATION). Accordingly, 
Islamic law establishes that the People of 
the Book must be tolerated once they pay 
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the poll tax, despite the fact that the Bani 
1-Nadir were exiled, and the Bani Qu- 
rayza, executed, because of the later reve- 
lation of Q 9:29, perhaps revealed during 
Muhammad’s final expedition against the 
Jews, the expedition of Khaybar: “Fight 
those (Jews of Khaybar)... until they pay 
the poll tax ‘an_yadin,” generally translated 
as “with willing submission.” While tradi- 
tions concerning the capture of Khaybar 
and Fadak tell us that the Prophet per- 
mitted the Jews to cultivate the land in 
exchange for half of their produce (Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 515), early treaties drawn 
by Khalid b. al-Walid (d. 21/642) show that 
yad probably meant property, the poll tax 
being imposed only on those who owned 
property (Rubin, Qur'an and tafsir, 138-42). 

This raises the issue of Islam’s aggression 
against the non-monotheist. Once again, 
the Qur'an contains a variety of decrees 
which are seemingly contradictory (see 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM): ‘Thus, while 
Q 109:6 promotes tolerance, and Q 2:190 
commands “Fight in the path of God... 
but do not transgress limits (wa-la ta ‘tadi),” 
Q 2:216 insists that “fighting is commanded 
upon you even though it is hateful to you.” 
Q 9:5, the “Sword Verse,” commands: 
“when the sacred months are past, then 
slay (fa-qtuli) the polytheists (al-mushrikin) 
wherever you find them and take them and 
besiege them....” 

Rubin (Bara’a, 13-32) shows that the early 
Muslim exegetes preferred to interpret the 
sword verse in its context, that is, in rela- 
tion to the situation of the Prophet when it 
was revealed and in association with the 
verses surrounding it. Q g:1-5 are believed 
to have been revealed on the eve of the 
raid on ‘Tabtik, when many of the pagans 
and hypocrites who had treaty obligations 
with the Prophet resisted joining him on 
the battlefield. Though al-Suddi explains 
the verses as a repudiation of Muham- 


mad’s agreement with all pagans, al- 
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‘Tabari, al-Zamakhshart, Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi (d. 606/1209), and al-Baydawi 
deny that the Quran could decree such 
intolerance. They divide Muhammad’s 
non-monotheist allies into offensive and 
inoffensive groups and insist that the re- 
pudiation (bara a) applied only to those 
non-monotheists who had violated their 
agreements. Al-Tabari supports his inter- 
pretation with a tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas: 
“... If they remained loyal to their treaty 
with the Prophet, ... [he] was ordered to 
respect their treaty and be loyal to it.” Sig- 
nificantly, Muhammad's treaty with the 
(pagan) Khuza‘a, who remained loyal to 
him, was for an unlimited period of time 
(Rubin, Bara’a, 24-30; see TREATIES AND 
ALLIANCES; BREAKING TRUSTS AND 
CONTRACTS). 


Conclusion 
The considerable consensus that has devel- 
oped around the “expeditions and battles” 
of Muhammad has led modern historians 
such as Watt (Muhammaa’s Mecca) and 
Welch (Muhammad, 153) to claim that his- 
torical material concerning the Prophet 
may be obtained from the Qur'an. At the 
same time, historians ranging from Caetani 
to Jones have commented on the chrono- 
logical differences that characterize exeget- 
ical and biographical traditions (Jones, 
Chronology, 259). According to Crone, 
these traditions are tales inspired by the 

ur an (Meccan trade, 204). Sachedina, ex- 
amining the concept of jihad, expresses the 
dilemma somewhat differently: “... these 
exegetes and jurists were reponding to 
questions... as individuals... their writings 
reflect their individual and independent 
reasoning in an attempt to formulate an 
appropriate response to the socio-political 
realities of the Islamic public order” (De- 
velopment of jihad, 36). 

Such tenuous links between Qur’an and 


tradition (biographical, exegetical and 
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juridical) inevitably compel one who is 
seeking to understand its various decrees to 
attempt a more thorough investigation of 
the text. That there is a message seems 
clear: “My righteous servants shall inherit 
the earth” (Q 21:105). The Qur'an con- 
demns the unjustifiable shedding of blood 
(Q 17:4-8; see BLOODSHED). It establishes 
the right to strive, even fight, for a just and 
moral society: “And let not detestation for 
a people move you not to be equitable; be 
equitable. ‘That is nearer to the conscious- 
ness of God (taqwa)” (Q 5:8). Free will is 
concretized in the declaration: “There is 
no compulsion in religion” (Q 2:256). In 
such a context, it seems probable that un- 
belief becomes problematic only when 
unbelievers take hostile action against be- 
lievers: just war in such circumstances is 
what Islam condones. 

There are problems: the equivocal nature 
of the terminology must be considered: the 
root letters j-h-d are usually glossed as 
“striving,” but can mean “fighting”; f-t-h is 
not merely “conquest” and “opening,” but 
also “decision” and “outcome”; and f/-t-n 
denotes either “dissension” or “unbelief.” 
The various potential glosses of the Arabic 
root letters, combined with the existing 
lack of consensus regarding the chrono- 
logy of the qur’anic verses, permit varying 


interpretations of the issues concerned. 
Rizwi Faizer 
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EYES 
Eyes 


The organ of sight. The human eye, both 
as anatomical object and as capacity for 
physical sight or mental apprehension, is 
frequently encountered in the qur’anic 
text, with examples from all chronological 
periods (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN), most often with respect to human 
beings but occasionally, also, as anthropo- 
morphic characterizations of divine capac- 
ity (See ANTHROPOMORPHISM). The most 
frequently used Arabic roots are <y-n, pro- 
ducing the forms ‘ayn, pl. ‘uyiin and a‘yun, 
“eye(s),” and %, “wide-eyed female”; and 
b-s-%, producing basar, pl. absar, “sight, eye- 
sight, eyes,” basi, “seeing, understanding 
clearly,” “[God as] all-seeing,” and absara, 
“to see, seeing, having open eyes, to con- 
sider, be visible.” Both groups denote ac- 
tual ocular seeing in most instances but 
b-s-r more often embraces mental appre- 
hension as well (e.g. Q 7:201; see SEEING 
AND HEARING). 

The ancient law of retaliation (q.v.) is re- 
called in Q 5:45, “Life for life, eye for eye 
(wa-l-‘ayna bi-l-‘ayni),” with God’s charita- 
ble admonition to remit offenses commit- 
ted against oneself as an act of atonement 
(q.v.). The emotional expression of eyes is 
captured in the vignette of Jacob (q.v.) 
mourning over his lost son Joseph (q.v.) un- 
til “his eyes (‘aynahu) became white with 
sorrow” (Q 12:84). Another example is the 
panicked rolling of the eyes of even the 
most covetous and unscrupulous sort of 
person from fear of the approach of death 
(tadiiru a‘yunuhum, Q 33:19). An early Mec- 
can passage (Q 68:51) concerning Muham- 
mad (q.v.) reports that “the unbelievers 
would almost trip you up with their [disap- 
proving] glances (yakadu... la-yuzliqinaka 
bi-absarthim) when they hear the message; 
and they say: ‘Surely he is possessed.’” In 
Q 5:83 we read of the eyes of Christian 
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listeners (see CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIAN- 
1ry) to the qur’anic revelation “overflowing 
with tears” (a'yunahum tafidu min al-dam‘) in 
recognition of the truth of the message. 
Those who reject faith (kafari, see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF; FAITH} GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE) will have their eyes veiled 
(wa-‘ala absarthim ghishawatun) by God as 
part of their punishment (Q 2:7; see CHAS- 
TISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). 

Reference to God having eyes, in the 
sense of sight, is found in Q 23:27, where 
God commands Noah (q.v.) to “construct 
the ark (q.v.) under our eyes (bt-a‘yunind).” 
There are numerous passages that tell of 
God’s ability to see all things, e.g. Q 25:20: 
“Your lord is all-seeing” (basiran, cf. Q 17:1). 
God’s seeing is not principally a passive 
activity but is rooted in his just and bene- 
ficent purposes for creation (q.v.; see also 
BLESSING; JUSTIGE AND INJUSTICE), as in 
Q 67:19, where God asks whether birds 
can fly on their own: “None can uphold 
them except the most merciful, truly it is 
he that watches over all things” (¢nnahu 
bi-kulli shay in basirun, see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES). 

The human eye as romantic/sensuous 
fetish is linked with the houris (q.v.; hii), 
beautiful, wide-eyed damsels who, accord- 
ing to several Meccan passages, will be wed 
to the righteous males in heaven (q.v.; 

Q 442545 522203 55:72; 56:22). The term hur, 
pl. of hawra’, refers to whiteness as in the 
large eye of the gazelle. The heavenly hou- 
ris possess the ideal of feminine beauty 
with large, lustrous eyes that charm 
through a juxtaposition of white back- 
ground — comprised of the eyeball and 
skin — and black pupil, lashes and eye- 
brows (see ANATOMY; COLoRs). The houri’s 
eye is not deployed so much for seeing as 
for being seen and enjoyed as a sign of 
affection, delight and bidding to blissful 


union (see PARADISE). 
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Despite its wide influence in ancient Ara- 
bia during the genesis of Islam (see PRE- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QURAN), the 
notion of the evil eye (e.g. al-‘ayn) does not 
occur in the Qur’an, although believers are 
instructed (in Q 113:5) to fend off envy (q.v.; 
hasad) which is at the core of the concept 
of eye as malignant glance. Al-‘Tabari (d. 
310/923), in his exegesis of this passage, 
quotes the well-known prophetic hadith 
which begins: “The evil eye is real” (al-‘ayn 
haqqun, Tabart, Tafsir; see HADITH AND THE 
QUR'AN). 


Frederick Mathewson Denny 
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Ezekiel 


Biblical prophet who figures in Islamic tra- 
dition. Ezekiel is not mentioned in the 
Quran but exegetical literature claims a 
quranic allusion to him at Q 2:243 as fol- 
lows: “Have you not considered those who 
went forth from their homes in the thou- 
sands for fear of death (see DEATH AND 
THE DEAD)? God said to them, ‘Die!’ Then 
he gave them life (q.v.).” 

Quranic exegesis and extra-canonical 
traditions of various origins have given a 
vivid description of the events to which 
this verse alludes, in connection with the 
story of the vision of the dry bones (cf. 
Ezek 37:1-14). According to some reports 
(see, in particular, Tabart, Ta/fsi, ii, 585-91), 
a great many Israelites (see CHILDREN OF 
ISRAEL) — between three and ninety 


thousand — fled a plague out of fear of 
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death and sought refuge outside their city, 
but God let them die. Other traditions 
state that these Israelites were so badly 
afflicted by a calamity that they sought the 
peace of death; or that death struck them 
when they disobeyed their king’s order to 
fight against an enemy. Some sources also 
mention the name of their city, Dawardan, 
and state that they died when they had al- 
ready abandoned their homes. Ezekiel, 
passing by their corpses, called upon 

God to bring them back to life. God did 

so — after eight days according to some 
traditions — thus demonstrating his om- 
nipotence to the Israelites. Other reports 
add that Ezekiel called on God when the 
corpses had already been dismembered 
and the bones had been scattered by beasts 
and birds and that they were prodigiously 
recomposed and restored to life. 

The Muslim tradition contains a great 
many orthographical variations of Eze- 
kiel’s full name. Most sources, however, 
refer to him as Hizqil b. Bazt/Bidhi/Bart. 
Some sources add that he was also called 
Tbn al-‘Ajaiz, “Son of the old woman,” ac- 
counting for the origin of this name in var- 
ious ways. Finally, a few exegetical tradi- 
tions identify Ezekiel with Dhi I-Kifl (q.v.; 
Mudatil, Tafsir, i, 202) and with Elisha (q.v.; 
Maqdist, al-Bad’, 111, 100). 


Roberto Tottoli 
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Ezra 


Ezra (‘Uzayr) is identified in the Jewish 
sources as a high priest and scribe who 
helped to rebuild the Temple after return- 
ing from Babylonian exile with a number 
of Jewish families. He is seen as a highly 
pious and learned person who directed the 
religious life of the Jewish community, first 
in Babylon and then, later on, in Jerusalem 
(q.v.). Modern scholarly opinion considers 
Ezra a lettered man with spiritual tenden- 
cies who was a functionary of the Persian 
state which sent him to Palestine around 
the fourth century B.c.£. in order to pro- 
mote the political authority of Persian rule. 
Only once does the Qur'an explicitly 
mention Ezra, in the course of disputing 
the claim, apparently made by some Jews 
in Medina, that Ezra was the son of God 
(see DEBATE AND DISPUTATION), a claim 
hard to verify in the Jewish sources. (Ac- 
cording to Horovitz, ku, 128, Muhammad 
could have heard about Jewish or Judeo- 
Christian sects that venerated Ezra in the 
way other sects venerated Melchizedek.) At 
any rate, one must understand the qur’anic 
verse which mentions ‘Uzayr in the context 
of Muslim-Jewish relations in Medina (q.v.) 
after the emigration (q.v.; Ayra) made by the 
Prophet and the Meccan Muslim commu- 
nity to Medina in 622 c.x.: “The Jews call 
‘Uzayr son of God, and the Christians call 
Christ son of God. That is a saying from 
their mouth; in this they but imitate what 
the unbelievers of old used to say. God 
fights them (qatalahumu llahu): How they are 
deluded away from the truth!” (Q 9:30). 
The verse, which occurs in a Medinan 
stra, was thus revealed in a context replete 
with theological arguments between the 
nascent Muslim community (umma) and 
the well-established Jewish community in 
Medina (see JEWS AND JUDAISM; OCCA- 


SIONS OF REVELATION). 
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The Qur'an emphasizes the absolute 
divinity of God (see GoD AND HIs ATTRIB- 
UTES) by pointing out that any act of asso- 
ciation, however minute, would not be 
tolerated by the new Muslim community. 
In numerous verses, the Qur’an warns 
against this divine association (shirk). The 
Quran takes the offensive against the con- 
temporary Jewish and Christian leaders 
because, according to the Qur'an, they de- 
ceived the masses into taking “their priests 
(ahbar) and their anchorites (ruhban, see 
MONASTICISM AND MONKS) to be their lords 
(see LORD) in derogation of God, and [they 
take as their lord] Christ (al-masih, see 
Jesus), the son of Mary (q.v.); yet they were 
commanded to worship (q.v.) but one God. 
There is no God but he” (Q 9:31). In cast- 
ing doubt on the divine claims attached to 
both ‘Uzayr and Christ, the Qur'an has in 
mind not just the Jewish and Christian 
communities in Arabia at the time (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; POLEMIC 
AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE), but the na- 
scent Muslim community and its need to 
distinguish itself from those who claim 
‘Uzayr or Christ as the son of God. This 
process of religious formation initiated by 
the Qur'an reflects a great deal of tension 
between the new Muslim wmma and the 
more established Christian and Jewish 
ummas in Arabia (see COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN; ISLAM). Questions 
of prophetic identity being often linked to 
a community’s notion of revelation, it re- 
mains to be asked why Ezra would be con- 
sidered the son of God, why the qur’anic 
text challenges this, and whether, in fact, 
‘Uzayr really is Ezra (see Wasserstrom, 
Between Muslim and Jew, 183-4). 

In commenting on the qur’anic verse 
that mentions ‘Uzayr, al-Tabari (d. 310/ 
923) — the Muslim exegete par excel- 
lence — takes a cautious approach. He first 
asserts that, far from being a standard Jew- 


ish claim, this claim was made by a person 
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called Pinhas, most probably a Medinan, 
who said, “God is poor and we are rich.” 
Or, al-Tabari continues, this claim may 
have been made by a number of Medinan 
Jews who visited the Prophet upon his ar- 
rival in Medina in 622 c.r£. and asserted 
the divinity of “Uzayr (Tabari, Tafsiy, xv, 
206 f.; Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi, Ta/siz, vi, 
1781-2). What is important to note, how- 
ever, is that most Muslim exegetes glorify 
the important role played by ‘Uzayr in re- 
newing the faith of his people in the Bible 
after a period of decline in scriptural 
knowledge. Al-Tabart, as well as other 
exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), assert that 
“‘Uzayr was one of the learned scholars 
(‘ulama) of the people of Israel (see cHIL- 
DREN OF ISRAEL) who sought to revive the 
scriptures after the people of Israel forgot 
the importance of God’s commands (see 
COMMANDMENTS; SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QuR’ANn). While deeply meditating one day, 
God sent a light into his heart as a prelude 
to inspiring him with the entire biblical 
tradition, which ‘Uzayr used in order to 
teach the people the forgotten laws of 
God. Finally, Muslim exegesis paints 
‘Uzayr as a spiritual seeker and a man of 
truth (q.v.) who refused to associate any be- 
ing with God. On the other hand, “Muslim 
tradition says that God expunged “Uzayr 
from the list of prophets because he re- 
fused to believe in qadar [divine decree] 
and inquired into it” (Rubin, Betwen Bible 
and Quran, 197). 


Ibrahim M. Abu-Rabi‘ 
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Face 


The front part of the head, including the 
eyes (q.v.), cheeks, nose, mouth, forehead 
and chin. ‘The Arabic term for face (wah, 
pl. with) in the Quran is generally applied 
to the face of human beings, seventy-two 
times across all chronological periods (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN), but is also 
used less frequently to refer to the face of 
God (q.v.), eleven times in such construc- 
tions as “the face of God” (wajh Allah), “his 
face” (wajhuhu) and “the face of your lord” 
(wah rabbika). Depending on context and 
purpose, the term may also be rendered as 
countenance, essence, being, will, favor, 
honor (q.v.) or sake. For example, when 
used in relation to humans, wajh may mean 
being or essential/whole self as in Q 3:20: 
“T have surrendered my whole self to God” 
(aslamtu wajhi lillahi; cf. Tabari, Tafsir, 11, 
214, where this is explained through recol- 
lection that it is the face that is the noblest 
part of the human anatomy /jawarih/). 
With respect to the physical human face, 
we find examples such as Q 4:43, where we 


learn that, when water (q.v.) is unavailable, 


pre-prayer ablution with clean sand 1s rec- 
ommended (see RITUAL PURITY): “Rub 


your faces (wwjith) and your hands.” On 


judgment day (see LAST JUDGMENT), the 


faces of those who lie (q.v.) regarding God 
will turn black (Q 39:60). Moreover, the un- 
believers’ faces will be turned upside down 
in the fire (q.v.) of hell (q.v.) as the ultimate 
humility, degradation and loss of the free 
agency enjoyed on earth (Q 33:66; see 
FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). The face 
bears the full brunt of the penalty of judg- 
ment day, according to Q 39:24 (see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 

The Qur'an favors the face as the focus of 
intention (q.v.) and purpose. The face rep- 
resents the self in the person’s faring well 
or being punished (see GHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT). It is significant that both 
God and his human servants share, and in 
important ways meet, in the deeply per- 
sonal symbolism of the face (see SYMBOLIC 
IMAGERY). Recipients of the revelation (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION), when they 
realize its authenticity, fall down on their 
faces in prostration (yakhirrina lil-adhqani 
Sugjjadan, Q 17:107; cf. Q 17:109; see BOWING 
AND PROSTRATION) and tears. In several 
passages concerning proper ritual orienta- 
tion (see RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN), the 
human face is the searching probe that 
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focuses the self on the appointed qibla 
(q.v.), literally “facing point,” which for 
Muslims came to be the Ka‘ba (q.v.) in 
Mecca (q.v.), the axis mundi: “We see the 
turning of your face (gad nara taqalluba 
wahika) to heaven. Now shall we turn you 
to a qibla that will please you. Turn then 
your face in the direction of the sacred 
mosque (q.v.). Wherever you are, turn your 
faces in its direction” (Q 2:144). 

The face serves as a relating coordinate 
for both worship (q.v.) in the direction of 
Mecca and God’s guidance and blessing 
(q.v.) in general. Additionally, the concept 
of people facing each other openly is a sig- 
nificant ingredient in the personal nature 
of life in heaven (q.v.). All previous un- 
pleasantness in interpersonal relations on 
earth will be banished: “We will remove 
from their hearts any hidden enmity: They 
will be brothers facing each other 
(mutagabilin) on raised couches” (Q 15:4.73 
see BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD; SOCIAL 
INTERACTIONS; SOCIAL RELATIONS). 

The Safi tradition has always been par- 
ticularly devoted to such passages as the 
following in their self-transcending search 
for union with God: “To God belong both 
the east and the west. Wherever you turn, 
there is the face of God” (Q 2:115); “What- 
ever of good you give benefits your own 
soul (q.v.), and you shall not do so except in 
seeking the face of God” (Q 2:272; see 
SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN). Two Meccan 
passages, one late and the other early, illus- 
trate the ethical and spiritual power of the 
concept of the face of God in Muham- 
mad’s prophetic career: “And do not call, 
besides God, on another deity. There 1s no 
deity but he. Everything perishes except 
his face” (kullu shay in halikun illa wajhahu, 

Q 28:88); and, “He who spends his wealth 
(q.v.) for increase in goodness (see EGONO- 
MICS; GOOD DEEDS), and has not in his 
mind expectation of a reward in return, 


but only desires the face of his lord (cla 
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btighaa wahi rabbihi, see LORD; ANTHROPO- 
MORPHISM), the most high, will soon attain 


satisfaction” (Q 92:18-21). 


Frederick Mathewson Denny 
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Face of God 


The visage of the creator, the sight of 
which the believer hopes to enjoy in the 
afterlife (see ESGHATOLOGY; BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF; ANTHROPOMORPHISM). Refer- 
ences to God’s face appear frequently in 
the Quran. In early Muslim theological 
debates the notion of God’s face was an 
important, though not central, issue in dis- 
cussions of theodicy. In mystical thought, 
God’s face acquired a theophanic meaning 
as part of a complex understanding of 
how God relates to the created world (see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 

In the Qur’an references to God’s face or 
countenance (wajh) appear in the construc- 
tion “the face of God” (wajh Allah), “the 
face of their [or ‘your’]) lord” (wajh rabbi- 
him), and “his face” (wajhuhu). Seeking the 
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face of God is repeatedly presented as a 
desirable characteristic of virtuous human 
beings: “Whatever of good you give bene- 
fits your own souls, and you shall only do 
so seeking the face of Allah” (Q 2:272; see 
GOOD DEEDS); “Who spends his wealth for 
increase in self-purification, and has in his 
mind no favor from anyone for which a re- 
ward is expected in return, but only desires 
to seek after the face of his lord most high, 
soon will attain satisfaction” (Q 92:18-21). 
Elsewhere, seeking the face of God is ex- 
plicitly linked to other meritorious and rit- 
ually obligatory acts: “So give what is due 
to kinfolk, the needy, and the wayfarer. 
That is best for those who seek the face of 
God, and it is they who will prosper. That 
which you lay out for increase through the 
property of [other] people (see usury) will 
have no increase with God: but that which 
you lay out for charity, seeking the face of 
God, [will increase]: it is these who will get 
a recompense multiplied” (Q 30:38-39; see 
ALMSGIVING; POVERTY AND THE POOR; 
KINSHIP); “Those who patiently persevere 
(see TRUST AND PATIENCE), seeking the face 
of their lord; establish regular prayers (see 
PRAYER); spend out of [what] we have be- 
stowed for their sustenance, secretly and 
openly; and stave off evil with good (see 
GOOD AND EVIL); for such there is the 
final attainment of the [eternal] abode” 
(Q 13:22; see HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE). 
References to the face of God also ap- 
pear in descriptions of his omnipresence; 
“To God belong the east and the west: 
wherever you turn, there is God’s counte- 
nance, for God is all-embracing, all- 
knowing” (Q 27115). References are more 
frequent in formulaic testaments to his 
eternality (see ETERNITY): “All that is on 
earth will perish, but the face of your lord 
will remain, full of majesty and honor” 
(Q 55:26-27); “And call not on another god 
besides God. There is no god but he. 
Everything that exists will perish except his 
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face. To him belongs the command, and to 
him will you be brought back” (Q 28:88). 

Belief that God possessed a visibly per- 
ceivable (though not earthly) body, and 
therefore a face, is reflected in early Islamic 
sources. The canonical collections of 
Sunni tradition records a hadith on the 
authority of Abii Hurayra (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN) in which, upon being 
questioned as to whether or not believers 
will see their lord on the day of resurrec- 
tion (q.v.), the Prophet replies that God will 
be plainly visible at that time in the same 
way as the sun (q.v.) and moon (q.v.) are in 
this world (Muslim, Sahih, 1, 349). 

In the early development of Islamic 
thought, God’s face gets treated under two 
separate, yet related, rubrics, in neither of 
which it is a central issue of concern. The 
first is in the larger discussion of divine 
anthropomorphism and the second the 
eschatological concern over whether or not 
human beings can have a vision of God 
and, if so, what it would comprise. In the 
discussion of divine anthropomorphism, 
references to the face of God were sub- 
sumed in the wider discussion of ‘the vi- 
sion of God? (ru’yat Allah) which, together 
with the question of the divine word (see 
WORD OF GOD), was at the center of theo- 
logical debates. Some early literalists main- 
tained that qur’anic references to God’s 
body had to be taken at face value, but 
they were clearly outnumbered by their 
opponents who referred to them derroga- 
torily as corporealists (mujassima or hash- 
wwyya). Their opposition was most famously 
represented by the Mu'tazila (see Mu‘Ta- 
zILIs), who practised the concept of tanzih 
(removal or withdrawal), consisting of the 
absolute denial of the possibility that any 
created quality could be attributed to God. 

The attitude that eventually came to 
dominate Muslim belief was that of the 
Ash‘aris who are famous for their theologi- 


cal principle of bila kayf wa la tashbih 
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(“without [asking] how and without com- 
parison”). They acknowledged the literal 
truth of qur’anic references to God’s body, 
but simultaneously maintained that God 
was utterly transcendent and therefore his 
qualities could not be anthropomorphic. 
Thus God must have a face and the prom- 
ise of a vision of God must be true, but 
God’s face cannot be anything like a hu- 
man face and vision of him cannot be the 
same as seeing anything in the created 
world (see SEEING AND HEARING; THEO- 
LOGY AND THE QUR'AN). 

Sift thought, perhaps more than any 
other branch of the Islamic sciences, fo- 
cused directly on the question of the pre- 
cise nature of how human beings could 
perceive God (see sUFISM AND THE QUR- 
*AN). From as early as the time of Junayd 
al-Baghdadi (d. 297/910), most Siifis had 
rejected the possibility that God could be 
seen visually. Instead, they emphasized two 
different notions of how he could be made 
visually manifest, through his theophanic 
manifestation in the created world (tqalli) 
and through the heart (q.v.; galb) which 
functions as the most important mystical 


organ of perception. 
Jamal Elias 
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Faction see PARTIES AND FACTIONS 


FAILURE 


Fadila see virtue 


Failure 


A deficiency or inability to perform. In the 
Quran, the God who is all-powerful 

(Q 8:41 etc.) cannot fail; nor can his mes- 
sengers (Q 72:27-8; cf. Tabataba'1, Qur'an, 
80; see MESSENGER; POWER AND IMPO- 
TENCE). The fact that their human audi- 
ences can and do fail constitutes the basis 
of the Qur’an’s account of God’s dealings 
with humanity. 

There is no qur’anic term with the ex- 
plicit meaning of failure. The root khf-q 
does not occur in the Quran, while the 
root f-sh-l does appear four times (Q 3:122, 
152; 8:43, 46), but in the sense of showing 
weakness or cowardice in battle (see 
GOURAGE; EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). 
Eschatological failure (see ESCHATOLOGY) 
is sometimes expressed as the annulment of 
one’s works (hubut al-‘amal, cf. Q 5:5; 6:88, 
11:16; 39:65) as a result of lack of belief or 
faith (aman, cf. Q 33:19; see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF; FAITH), a dislike of God’s reve- 
lations (Q 47:9) or failure to follow what 
pleases God (Q 47:28). Failure is implicit in 
the root kh-s-% one of the Qur’an’s com- 
mercial terms (see ECONOMIGs), which con- 
notes loss. Without #man and good works, 
“man is in loss” (Q 103:2). What is lost is 
the self (nafs, Q 6:12; 7:9) and even one’s 
family (Q 39:15; 42:45), either because the 
evildoer (see DEVIL) misleads them, thus 
sending them to hell (q.v.) or because he is 
parted from them when he himself is 
damned (Ibn Kathir, Ta/siz, iv, 48). In other 
passages kh-s-r implies worldly failure: 
Joseph’s (q.v.) brothers protest, “If the 
wolf eats him, we will be losers” (Q 12:14); 
and those who contemplate believing in 
Shu‘ayb (q.v.) are warned by his enemies 
(q.v.) that they will be “the losers” 

(Q 7:90). The echo of this phrase at 
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Q 7:92 gives it religious meaning. Failure 1s 
also the consequence of the ruse (kayd) of 
miscreants (see CHEATING). Gravely as- 
tray (q.v.) is the kayd of the treacherous 

(Q 12:52), unbelievers (Q 40:25), Pharaoh 
(q.v.3 Q 40:37) and the figure identified by 
exegetes as Abraha (q.v.; Q 105:2). The root 
Jf, connoting success, governs passages 
that implicitly explain the nature of fail- 
ure. Hence failure will be the lot of the 
unjust (Q 6:21; 12:23; see JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE), evildoers (Q 10:17; see EVIL 
DEEDs) and of sorcerers (Q 10:77; see 
MAGIC, PROHIBITION OF). Purifying the 
nafs brings success (Q 91:9), and one who 
“stunts it” (dassaha) fails (khaba, Q 91:10). 
The latter term, associated with failure 

in pre-Islamic maysir games (Lane, 828), 
is the fate of “every stubborn tyrant” 

(Q 14:15; cf. 20:111) and of those who cry 
lies (Q 20:61; see FORETELLING; GAM- 
BLING} LIE; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND 
THE QURAN). 

The collective failure of a community, as 
contrasted with personal eschatological 
failure, figures in the Medinan period (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). Hence 
the disbelievers in retreat are kha ibin 
(Q 3:127), and explanations are offered of 
the community’s (umma) military setbacks 
(for Uhud [q.v.] see Q 3:139-4.45 152-5; 
165-7), which are presented as tests or chas- 
tisements (see TRIAL; GHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT). Shi exegetes find references 
to the tragic future of Fatima (q.v.) and the 
Imams (q.v.) in certain verses (cf. Huwayzi, 
Tafsir, Ww, 186, 270-4; see SHI'ISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). From a Christian perspective, 
Kenneth Cragg has criticized the Qur’an’s 
insistence that God’s purposes must not fail 
and that the prophet must therefore have 
recourse to arms (Cragg, Event, 132; id., 
Mind, 103-4, 194-7). 
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Faith 


Belief in God and a corresponding system 
of religious beliefs. No concept in the 
Quran is more basic to the understanding 
of God’s revelation through the prophet 
Muhammad than faith. As the core of the 
truly good or moral life, faith is generally 
understood to encompass both affirmation 
and response. 

According to the qur’anic perspective, 
nothing of virtue (q.v.) is conceivable 
which does not arise directly from faith in 
the being and revelations of God (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). Such 
faith as it is articulated in the Qur’an in 
its most basic sense means acknowledg- 
ment of the reality and oneness of God 
(see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES) and of the 
fact that humans will be held accountable 
for their lives and deeds on the day of res- 
urrection (q.v.). These two integrally re- 
lated concepts frame the message of the 
Quran and thus the religion of Islam it- 
self. Faith in God is both trust in God’s 
mercy (q.v.) and fear of the reality of the 
day of judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT). It 
also means that it is ncumbent on those 
who acknowledge these realities to re- 
spond in some concrete way. The details of 
that response, and thus the relationship 
of faith and action, have been the subject 
of much debate in the history of Islamic 
thought. 
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The nature of faith 
The Arabic noun rendered in English as 
either faith or belief is tman. It is from the 
verb amuna, which in its several forms 
means to be faithful, to be reliable, to be 
safe and secure from fear. The fourth form 
of the verb, amana, carries the meaning 
both of rendering secure and of putting 
trust in someone/something, the latter un- 
derstood as having faith. The one who is 
faithful, therefore, the mu’min, is he or she 
who understands and accepts the content 
of God’s basic revelation and who thereby 
has entered a state of security and trust in 
God (see COVENANT). “The faithful (al- 
mu mintin) are the ones whose hearts, when 
God is mentioned, are filled with awe. And 
when his revelations (@yat) are recited to 
them, their faith is strengthened and they 
put their trust in their lord” (Q 8:2). The 
term al-iman itself, used with the definite 
article, appears only 16 times in the text of 
the Qur'an. Other derivatives of the fourth 
form of amuna, however, specifically mu ‘min 
and mu miniin (the singular and plural of 
the faithful) appear frequently in the 
Quran. “O you who have faith” is a com- 
mon refrain as God speaks to the members 
of his community through commandments 
(q.v.), admonitions, or words of counsel. 
Sometimes faith is expressed specifically as 
the remembrance (q.v.; dhikr) of God: 
“Those who have faith are those whose 
hearts find peace in the remembrance of 
God” (Q 13:28). 

Implicit in the qur’anic understanding of 
God is an unqualified difference between 
divine and human. The very recognition of 
God is often expressed by the term tawhid, 
meaning both God’s oneness and human 
acknowledgment of it through the act of 
faith. It presupposes that there is no other 
being in any way similar to God (see POLY- 
THEISM AND ATHEISM), that God is utterly 


unique and that humans must not only tes- 
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tify to that uniqueness but embody their 
acknowledgment of it through their own 
lives and actions. As God alone is lord (q.v.) 
and creator of the universe (see CREATION), 
so the Muslim acknowledges that oneness 
by living a life of integrity and ethical and 
moral responsibility, in other words a life in 
which faith is reflected in all its dimensions 
(see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN). The greatest 
sin a human being can commit from the 
Islamic point of view is impugning the 
oneness of God (shirk, see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR), Le. to suggest by word or deed that 
anything else can in any way share in that 
divine unity. 

The Qur'an leaves no doubt that faith as 
a general category of human response did 
not begin with Muhammad or those who 
heard the first messages he preached. 
Throughout the ages there were people 
who understood that there is only one 
God, and who responded with faith and 
submission. In the Qur’an they are usually 
described not as mu’miniin but as hanif (q.v.; 
pl. hunafa’), monotheists who lived a kind 
of pristine purity in the knowledge and 
recognition of God. The first of these to 
be acknowledged by name, and thus un- 
derstood as an archetypal person of faith 
or submission (islam), was Abraham (q.v.). 
“Abraham was not a Jew, nor a Christian, 
but he was an upright man (hanifan), one 
who submits (musliman), and he was not of 
those who practice shirk (wa-mda kana mina 
l-mushrikina). The nearest of humankind to 
Abraham are those who follow him and 
this Prophet and those who have faith. 
God is the protector of the faithful” 

(Q 3:67-8). The Qur'an contains numerous 
references to Abraham and his offspring as 
those who were the original muslims, those 
who acknowledged and surrendered to 
God. The faith of the hanif served as a pre- 
cursor of the zman which was to emerge as 
the essential characteristic of those who 
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became part of the religion of Islam. It is 
the faith of Abraham that was signaled in 
the Qur’an as that which gave justification 
to Judaism and Christianity as religions of 
the book (q.v.; see also PEOPLE OF THE 
BOOK), not the manifestations of those reli- 
gions in forms which did not acknowledge 
that they were precursors of the coming of 
Muhammad. “They say: Become Jews or 
Christians, then you will be rightly guided. 
Say: No, [rather] the religion of Abraham, 
the upright (hanifan), and he was not one of 
those who practiced shirk (wa-ma kana mina 
l-mushrikina)” (Q 2:135). 


Faith as gratitude, fear and responsibility 
Many verses in the text of the Qur'an at- 
test that one of the primary ways in which 
faith is to be understood and expressed is 
by recognition that the world is the mani- 
fest gift of God (see GirT-GIVING), and that 
its constituent elements are the signs (q.v.; 
ayat) by which God makes evident his be- 
neficent favors to humankind (see BLEss- 
ING). The person who has faith is the one 
who sees these signs and understands with 
his intelligence or intellect (q.v.; ‘aq/) their 
nature as a gift from God. Those who are 
lacking in faith are the ones who fail to rec- 
ognize and be grateful for these signs (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE). Faith in its qur’anic under- 
standing, then, contains as an important 
ingredient the element of thankfulness to 
God for the bounties he has bestowed on 
humanity and praise (q.v.) of God as the 
only fitting response: “Only those have 
faith in our revelations (ayatina) who, when 
they are reminded of them, fall down in 
prostration and give praise to their lord, 
and do not become arrogant” (Q 32:15; see 
ARROGANCE; BOWING AND PROSTRATION). 
Appreciation is expressed not only in the 
heart (q.v.) and by individual praise and 
prostration, but by active participation in 


helping support the faithful of the commu- 
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nity (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
QURAN): “Only those are faithful (mu mi- 
niin) who have faith in God and his mes- 
senger (q.v.), then never doubt again (see 
UNCERTAINTY), but strive with their wealth 
(q.v.) and their lives for the cause of God 
(see PATH OR WAY). Such are the sincere” 
(Q 49:15). In listing some of the names of 
God, Q 59:23 identifies him as both salam 
(from s--m, the root letters of muslim and 
islam) and mu‘min. Rather than suggesting 
that God is a “believer,” or one who pos- 
sesses faith, as is said of a human person, 
the term mu min signifies that God wit- 
nesses to his own truthfulness or trustwor- 
thiness, that in effect he testifies to his own 
unicity, and that he is responsible for the 
signs that make humans mu mini. 

It is important to underscore the impor- 
tance of fear (q.v.) as a component of faith. 
The word generally rendered as piety (q.v.), 
godliness or devoutness is faqgwd, derived 
from the root letters w-g-y, which, in their 
fifth and eighth verbal forms, mean to fear, 
especially God: “O you who believe,” says 
Q 59:18, “fear God.” Some have argued 
that to fear God (ittaga lah) is virtually 
synonymous with dmana, to have faith. 
Fear, however, is not a state in which the 
person of faith is terrorized or left in a piti- 
able condition bereft of consolation (q.v.). 
It is rather an attitude of trembling before 
the power and the majesty of God and the 
reality of the events to come at the end of 
time, including those signaling the coming 
of the “hour,” the resurrection, the judg- 
ment and the final consignment (see Es- 
CHATOLOGY). Fear as an element of faith is 
balanced in the Quran by the very trust 
implied in the original definition of iman, 
often rendered as fawakkul, with the impli- 
cation of a kind of unshakable reliance on 
the fundamental goodness, justice and 
mercy of God (see JUSTIGE AND INJUSTICE): 
“In God let those who are faithful put their 


trust” (Q 14:11). Such trust is not always 
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easy to achieve, however, and so the Qur- 
’an assures the faithful that they must also 
have patience, especially when up against 
difficult circumstances (see TRUST AND 
PATIENCE). “O you who have faith! Seek 
help with steadfastness (saby, lit. patience) 
and prayer (q.v.). God is with those who 
are steadfast (al-sabirin)” (Q 21153). Faith 
which is grounded in absolute trust ex- 
presses the certainty of conviction, and it is 
therefore the highest form of knowledge 
(tlm). It is contrasted with other kinds of 
belief such as zann (supposition, opinion, 
assumption) and khars, which is close to 
guessing. The highest kind of faith is that 
generated by revelation. Many of the qual- 
ities which the Qur'an affirms as an inte- 
gral element of faith were part of the 
moral code that structured the lives of per- 
sons of conscience and honor (q.v.) in pre- 
Islamic Arabia (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
AND THE QUR'AN). 

The faithful are therefore described as 
those who are “protecting friends, one of 
another,” as specified in Q 9:71. This verse 
continues by placing on male and female 
believers (mu ‘miniin and mu mina) the re- 
sponsibility for carrying out what was to 
become one of the signal responsibilities 
for Muslims as developed in the schools of 
law and theology (see LAW AND THE 
QUR'AN; THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN), 
namely to enjoin what is right and forbid 
what is wrong. Thus doing good and avoid- 
ing evil (see GOOD AND EVIL), in the gener- 
al qur’anic understanding, is essential to an 
understanding and expression of faith. 
And the next verse again spells out clearly 
the reward for this discernment, namely 
the promise of God that the faithful men 
and women will abide in the blessed dwell- 
ings of the gardens of paradise (q.v.). Ina 
number of references the Qur’an affirms 
that those who have faith are regular and 
humble in their prayer, help and give asy- 
lum to the needy, pay the poor-tax (see 
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ALMSGIVING; POVERTY AND THE POOR), 
guard their modesty (q.v.), love truth (q.v.) 
and honor their pledges (see CONTRACTS 
AND ALLIANCES), are not weary or faint- 
hearted, fight in the way of God (see 
JIHAD), and always trust in the guidance of 
God regardless of the circumstances. 
Quran commentators agree that while a 
person is still alive in this world there is al- 
ways the possibility of his or her coming to 
a position of faith. But when the final hour 
arrives, and time as we know it comes to an 
end, then the opportunity to attain faith is 
gone forever and one must pay the conse- 
quences. Some interpreters insist that to 
fare well in that final judgment one must 
not have abdicated his or her faith at any 
time, that faith must continue unabated 
from the time at which one acknowledges 
oneself to be a mu min to the last hour. 
Others allow that God in his mercy will 
accept the one who comes to the final 
judgment in a state of faith, regardless of 


earlier inconsistencies. 


Faith and its qur Gnic opposites 
The Quran is replete with the kind of ab- 
solute dichotomy represented both by the 
choices of right and wrong, and by the ulti- 
mate consequences of those choices in the 
consignment to the garden (q.v.) or the fire 
(q.v.3 see also REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 
Faith becomes the ultimate criterion by 
which one is aligned either with the posi- 
tive or the negative, and thus in many 
verses one sees the sharp contrast drawn 
between the person of faith and the one 
who lacks faith, who actively disbelieves, 
who thereby rejects the message and the 
promise of God. The quality that is set in 
opposition to faith is most often rendered 
as kufi, with its agent the kafir contrasted 
with the mu’min. Kufr has two basic mean- 
ings in the Qur'an, either the absence of 
faith, often rendered as disbelief, or ingrat- 


itude for God’s signs (ayat). In one way 
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these meanings connote somewhat differ- 
ent aspects of negative response to God, of 
lack of faith, and in another they are inte- 
grally related. Sometimes hu/r is said to be 
the response of those whose intellectual 
reasoning does not enable them to believe 
and adopt a position of faith. One of the 
most obvious examples of this kind of ku/r 
is that offered by those who cannot accept 
the reality of the resurrection and time of 
judgment: “... they rejected (kafarii) our 
signs, saying: “When we are bones and 
fragments, shall we be raised up as a new 
creation?... the wrongdoers reject all save 
disbelief (kufr)” (Q 17:98-9; see DEATH AND 
THE DEAD). The contrast of kufr with aman 
is vivid, and serves to illustrate not only 
that there is a sharp difference between 
faith and rejection, but that acceptance of 
the resurrection and judgment is an essen- 
tial element of faith. 

The other dimension of fu/r as it is con- 
trasted with iman relates to ingratitude. It 
was noted above that gratitude and corre- 
sponding attitudes of praise are fundamen- 
tal to faith: “He gives you all that you ask 
for. If you count the favors of God you will 
not be able to number them. Man is truly a 
wrong-doer, an ingrate (kdfir)” (Q 14:34). As 
the person of faith allows the promises of 
God to assume reality, however difficult 
that may be for reason to accept, and to 
engender in him or her a grateful response, 
so the kafir both rejects truth (Q 43:78) and 
is actively unaccepting of and ungrateful 
for the bounty of God’s gifts to human- 
kind: “Then remember me,” says God, 
“fand] I will remember you. Give thanks to 
me, and do not reject [me] (la takfurna)” 

(Q 2:152). In this striking negative parallel- 
ism, found throughout the Qur'an between 
the concepts of faith and rejection/ingrati- 
tude, appears the definition of the qualities 
of the one in the negation of the qualities 


of the other. The original and in some 
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senses prototypical kai, according to the 
Quran, was the angel Iblis (q.v.) who re- 
fused to obey God’s command (see DIs- 
OBEDIENCE). “And when we said unto the 
angels, ‘Bow down before Adam (see ADAM 
AND EVE),’ they bowed down, all except 
Iblis. He refused and was haughty, and 

so became a disbeliever (wa-kana mina 
L-kafirin)” (Q 2:34). 

Another qur’anic term which stands in 
contrast to tmdn is nifaqg, generally rendered 
as hypocrisy (see HYPOCRITES AND HYPOC- 
RIsy) or dissimulation (q.v.). Unlike kufr, 
however, which is the mirror opposite of 
faith, nifaq is understood to be the act or 
condition of making a profession of faith 
verbally while inwardly not being a be- 
liever at all: “Have you not seen those who 
declare that they have faith in what is re- 
vealed to you and to those before you... 
When it is said to them, ‘Come to what 
God has revealed and to the messenger,’ 
you see the hypocrites (al-mundafiqin) turn 
away from you with disgust” (Q 4:60-1). 
Some exegetes of the Qur'an have posited 
that hypocrisy is sufficiently different from 
either faith or rejection that it should be 
categorized separately. The majority, how- 
ever, have understood that nzfaq is a kind of 
sub-set of kufr, both standing in essential 
opposition to imdn. Q 57:13-5 draws a dra- 
matic picture of the great divide between 
the hypocrites and the faithful on the day 
of resurrection: Hypocrites (male and fe- 
male, contrasting with the male and female 
believers of Q 57:12) will beg the believers 
to borrow from their light. But to the hor- 
ror of the hypocrites, there will arise be- 
tween them and the believers a gated wall, 
with mercy to be found on one side and 
doom on the other. The mund@fiqiin will ask 
of the faithful, “Were we not with you?” 
But the answer is that while in one way 
they were, in another and more important 


way they led lives marked by temptation, 
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hesitation and doubt, consumed with vain 
desires until it was too late. Now no ran- 
som is possible (see INTERCESSION), and the 
lot of the hypocrites is the fire. 


Faith and works; islam and 1man 
In the Qur'an, as we have seen, there is a 
close connection between having faith and 
doing good deeds (q.v.). The expression 
“those who believe and do good works” is 
repeated in many verses, and such people 
“are the inhabitants of the garden; they 
will abide there eternally” (Q 2:82). The 
Quran closely links the term for good 
works (salihat) to tan. The verb salaha in 
Arabic means to be good, right, proper, 
pious and godly, and the salhat are the 
good deeds (q.v.) in which the faithful en- 
gage. The joining of faith and works is so 
integral to the Qur’an that many have ar- 
gued that the performance of works is 
implicit in the understanding of what it 
means to have faith. Faith is not so much 
believing in something or adhering to some 
kind of acceptance of the unseen (see 
HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN) or what 1s not 
immediately evident to the senses or rea- 
son, as it is active testimony to what one 
holds unquestionably to be true. God acts 
on behalf of humankind, and men and 
women respond in the act of faith. But 
what is the content of that faith? What is 
the mix of mental discernment, verbal 
confession (see CREEDS) and the perfor- 
mance of good deeds that is really at the 
heart of aman? 

Despite their apparent qur’anic associa- 
tion, the question arose early in the history 
of the Muslim community as to whether 
faith and works were to be understood as 
one and inseparable, or as two different 
though perhaps necessarily related con- 
cepts. The issue was directly related to the 
definition of who was a true Muslim, i.e. 
acceptable as a faithful member of the 
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community, and who was not. Opinions 
differed widely, and in many cases de- 
pended on the understanding of two re- 
lated matters pertaining to the question of 
faith: (1) What is the relationship of faith 
and works? (2) What is the relationship of 
islam (submission to God) to tman (faith in 
God)? Several schools of interpretation, 
each with its own version of belief in the 
message of the Quran, refused to separate 
faith and the accomplishment of good 
works (a‘mdal). Others who were attempting 
to understand the meaning of aman, how- 
ever, found it important to distinguish be- 
tween faith and works, including some who 
were willing to see the performance of 
good deeds as an overt means of achieving 
or actualizing faith. The question of the 
possibility of an increase or decrease of 
faith will be dealt with below. 

The matter of faith and works for some 
was seen to be integrally related to the 
question of faith and submission. Islam is 
the only major religion whose very name 
suggests a bi-dimensional focus of faith. 
On the vertical axis it refers to the indi- 
vidual and personal human response to 
God’s oneness, often described as the 
“faith” dimension, while on the horizon- 
tal axis it means the collectivity of all of 
those persons who together acknowledge 
and respond to God to form a community 
of religious faith. Muslims agree that the 
religious response of all those persons 
throughout the ages who have affirmed the 
oneness of God in faith can rightly be un- 
derstood as personal zslam. It was only with 
the official beginning of the community at 
the time of the emigration (q.v.; Agra) to 
Medina (q.v.), however, that there came to 
be a specific recognition that Muslims to- 
gether form a group, a unity, an umma, al- 
though the term is/am itself was not often 
used to refer to that group until consider- 
ably later. Nonetheless it was over the 
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question of legitimate membership in the 
umma that some of the most serious contro- 
versies arose. Implicit in that discussion 
was the issue of whether there is a distinc- 
tion between islam and iman (see ISLAM). 

In the Qur'an there is no clear distinction 
between these two terms. Among the early 
traditions of the community, however, is 
one in which the Prophet is said to have 
defined zslam specifically as distinct from 
aman. The narrative is given in a variety of 
renditions in a large number of compila- 
tions. The most popular version tells the 
story of a man who comes to the Prophet 
of God while he is seated with some of his 
companions. This man, who is unknown 
to the assembled group, turns out later to 
be the angel Gabriel (q.v.). He asks the 
Prophet, “What is zslam?” And the Prophet 
replies that it is the specific duties of wit- 
nessing that there is no God but God and 
Muhammad is his messenger (see WITNESS- 
ING AND TESTIFYING), submitting to God 
with no association of anything else, per- 
forming the prayer (salat), paying the alms 
tax (zakat), fasting (q.v.) during Ramadan 
(q.v.) and making the pilgrimage (q.v.; haj) 
if possible. He then asks the Prophet, 
“What is iman?” The answer given is that it 
is faith in God, his angels (see ANGEL), his 
books, his messengers, the last day and the 
resurrection and all of the particulars to 
attend the final judgment, and (in some 
versions) the decree (al-qadr) in its totality 
(cf. Bukhari, Sahih, 1, 48; Ibn Hanbal, Mus- 
nad, 1, 27, 51-2; 1, 107, 426; Muslim, Sahih, 
1, 36-40). 

In terminology developed in later Islamic 
theology a distinction was made between 
aman mujmal (a brief summary of faith) and 
man mufassal (faith elaborated in detail). 
The former indicates that the essential 
content of faith is the affirmation that 
came to be known as the creed or shahada 
(testimony) of Islam, that there is no God 
but God and that Muhammad is the mes- 
senger of God. The details of that testi- 
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mony (#mdan mufassal), or the elements as 
found in the verses of the Qur’an that 
came to comprise the content of faith, are 
those outlined above in the Prophet’s an- 
swers to the question of the angel, “What 
is man?” Generally these are limited to the 
first five, sometimes said to parallel the five 
pillars (arkan) or responsibilities incumbent 
on the believing Muslim (these “pillars of 
Islam” are outlined in the Prophet’s re- 
sponse to the angel’s question, “What is 
islam?”’). Sometimes, however, acceptance 
of gadar or the measure of divine foreor- 
dainment is also included in iman mufassal 
(see FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). 

In the several renditions of this tradition 
there seems to be a fairly distinct line 
drawn between islam and iman. The former 
consists almost exclusively of the perfor- 
mance of the (five) specific duties pre- 
scribed by God through his Prophet for the 
Muslim; the latter is faith in (acceptance 
and affirmation of) the various elements 
proclaimed through the word of the 
Prophet as real and valid. The case could 
thus be made, as some did, that the 
Prophet himself distinguished between 
faith and works. Some traditions support 
this distinction by affirming that the 
Prophet asserted that zslam is overt (‘ala- 
niyya) while iman is in the heart, and that 
pointing to his breast he said, “Piety 
(taqwa) 1s here” (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, iu, 
134-5). Such a clear distinction was not al- 
ways made, however, and in several tradi- 
tions we see that while zs/am and iman were 
generally given different emphases, they 
were definitely seen to be interrelated. In 
the Qur'an commentaries (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QURAN), the traditions (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR’AN) and the classical lexi- 
cons, three sets of relationships between 
faith and islam are proposed: different but 
separate; distinct but not separate; and 
synonymous. One frequently cited tradi- 
tion reports the Prophet as having said that 
the most virtuous kind of slam is aman (Ibn 
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Hanbal, Musnad, iv, 114) thus suggesting 
that faith is a sort of subdivision of islam. 
And in a number of narrations zs/a@m seems 
to consist of iman plus works, as the 
Prophet, when asked to discuss islam, re- 
sponded that the submitter should say, “I 
have faith,” and should walk the straight 
path (al-sirat al-mustagim, Ibn Hanbal, Mus- 
nad, ii, 4.133 Iv, 385; Muslim, Sahih, 1, 65). 

As the Qur'an is not precise on the dis- 
tinction between faith and submission, for 
the most part it also does not suggest that 
either is higher or of more value than the 
other. There is one verse, however, which 
does seem to suggest that there is, in fact, 
not only a distinction between imdan and 
islam but a quality judgment about them. 
Q 49:14 says, “The desert Arabs say, ‘We 
have faith (amanna).’ Say [to them], “You 
do not believe,’ but [should] say, ‘We sub- 
mit (aslamnda),’ for faith has not yet entered 
into your hearts....” For some commenta- 
tors the verse has been taken to mean that 
the Arabs (q.v.) mentioned there came to 
follow the teachings of the Prophet only to 
obtain his bounty, and because they did 
not have true faith they should be classified 
as hypocrites, i.e. lying in their hearts 
(Bukhari, Sahih, i, 41-2). Others, seeing that 
the distinction apparently drawn in this 
verse does not represent the way in which 
the terms are used elsewhere in the 
Quran, have been unwilling to say that 
aman is superior to islam (i.e. that faith takes 
priority over works; cf. Bukhari, Sahih, i, 
31). In general the exegetes and theologians 
define tman as the specific act of faith most 
commonly understood as assent or attesta- 
tion (tasdiq) and affirmation or acknowl- 
edgment (igrar), and make it clear that it 
has at least some areas of identification 
with zslam. 

The various elements of faith and faith- 
response are often associated with the parts 
of the body (see ANATOMY), such that the 
full acceptance of the content of faith lies 


in the heart, the public affirmation or pro- 
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fession comes through the lips, and the per- 
formance of the duties or responsibilities 
of the faith is done by the members. Some 
interpreters have wanted to say that only 
the matter of the heart is of primary signif- 
icance, and that the affirmation and deeds 
are secondary. Only the latter constitute 
islam, they argue, and, while part of timdan, 
are not its crucial feature (see e.g. al- 
Tabart, Ta/fsix, vi, 564-5). Only a few 
Quran commentators, notably Fakhr al- 
Din al-R4zi (d. 6006/1210), have argued for 
the essential identity of faith and submis- 
sion (while different in generality, he says, 
they are one in existence, Ta/si, ii, 628). 
Most agree with the giant of classical 
Qur’an exegetes, Abii Ja‘far Muhammad 
al-Tabart (d. 310/923), that on one level 
islam signifies the verbal submission by 
which one enters the community of mus- 
lims, and on the other it is coordinate with 
man, which involves the total surrender of 
the heart, mind and body (Ta/si, ix, 518). 


Early theological controversies over issues of faith 
While the commentators argued with their 
pens over the centuries about the relation- 
ship of faith and islam, others in the early 
days of Islam were more vocal in their in- 
sistence that certain people must not be 
acknowledged as true members of the 
Muslim community and used what they 
saw as the distinction between the two 
terms to support their arguments. Who is 
truly a mu ‘min, a member of the commu- 
nity of the faithful believers? The issue be- 
came one of genuine concern to the early 
Muslim community when a group of puri- 
tans called the Kharajites (khawary, see 
KHARAJIs; this group considered themselves 
to be the only “true Muslims’) tried to 
draw the distinction by claiming that some 
muslims, especially claimants to the leader- 
ship of the Muslim community, such as 
“Uthman (q.v.) and ‘Ali (see “ALI B. ABI 
TALIB), who had committed what they con- 
sidered sinful acts and had failed to rule 
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the community in the name of the Quran, 
were in fact without #man and thus should 
not be part of the umma. In the Qur'an, as 
we have seen, the polarity is clear between 
those with faith, whether they are called 
mu'miniin or muslimin, and those who do not 
have faith, the Aafiriin, the ungrateful rejec- 
tors of God’s message. In their attempt to 
try to assure the absolute purity of Islam, 
to make sure that those who were Muslims 
were faithful in their hearts as well as sub- 
mitters with their tongues and members, 
the Kharajites accused some members of 
the community of actually being infidels. 
For them the important distinction was not 
between Muslim believers and non-Muslim 
unbelievers, but rather between those with- 
in the body of Islam who had faith and 
those who did not, even if technically mus- 
limun. With these accusations came the first 
discussions of the nature of grave sin with- 
in Islam. Although the Kharajites were not 
themselves so much theologians as con- 
cerned Muslims who feared for the purity 
of the community once Islam had begun 
to spread rapidly beyond Arabia, they 
brought the issue of a definition of tman 
and mu min to the fore for essentially the 
first time. The radical alternative of an 
essentially faithless Muslim was never ad- 
opted. Forced to resort to severe reprisals 
on those who disagreed with them, the 
Kharajites were relegated to an under- 
ground movement of political opposition. 
Another group concerned with the mat- 
ter of grave sin was called the Murji ites 
(see DEFERRAL). In distinction to the Kha- 
rajites, they held that even though a Mus- 
lim commits a grave sin, he may still re- 
main a mu min, a person of faith. So long 
as one continues to profess islam, they said, 
it is not the responsibility of other Muslims 
to determine that he or she has given up all 
claims to true faith. The designation murji’a 
means those who postpone, and in this case 


indicates their belief that judgment about 
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the presence or absence of faith in anyone 
must be left to God to decide on the last 
day. Nonetheless they were convinced that 
it is faith which provides for the ultimate 
salvation (q.v.) of humans, and that the es- 
sence of faith is not necessarily affected by 
one’s deeds. 

Other factions in the early history of Is- 
lam looked at what the Qur’an has to say 
about matters of faith and works from a 
different perspective. For one of these 
groups, the Mu'tazilites, faith was said to 
be measured most accurately by the works 
that constitute it. Known as the “people of 
justice and unity (ahl al-‘adl wa-l-tawhid),” 
they insisted on the absolute unicity of 
God, denying him any substantive attri- 
butes, and held that God is necessarily just, 
and wills and does only that which is good 
(cf Gimaret, Mu'tazila, 787-91). In their 
view, humans are not predestined by God 
toward one condition or another, but make 
their own destiny by their deeds. For the 
Muttazilites, the primary issue was not 
whether the grave sinner is still a person of 
faith (indeed, they developed the notion of 
an “intermediate state” /al-manzila bayna 
l-manzilatayn/, refusing to classify a sinful 
Muslim as either a believer /mu’min/ or a 
disbeliever /kafir/, but considering this indi- 
vidual a “malefactor” /fasiq/; cf. Gimaret, 
Muttazila, 786-7), but that doing good 
works is an essential element of islam/iman. 
Unlike those who wanted to identify the 
crucial component of aman as heartfelt af- 
firmation, with deeds a secondary result, 
the Mu'tazilites insisted that faith cannot 
exist without works. ‘The necessity of put- 
ting faith into action is seen in one of the 
principles of Mu'‘tazilism: heeding the 
quranic injunction (cf. e.g. Q 3:104, 110) of 
“ordering good and forbidding evil (al-amr 
bi-l-ma rif wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar)”; how 
frequently Mu'tazilites put this principle 
into practice, however, is a matter of de- 


bate (cf. Gimaret, Mu'tazila, 787; for a re- 
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cent discussion of this principle in Islamic 
thought, see Cook, Commanding the righ). 
The Muttazilites’ stress on human reason 
as the way of understanding God’s com- 
mands led them to the position that faith is 
actually the knowledge by which the reve- 
lation is manifested. Jman, then, is both 
what the faithful one knows and the neces- 
sary deeds undertaken on the basis of that 
knowledge. 


The testimony of faith 
The position taken by various groups in 
the early history of Islam on the matter of 
faith as it is expressed in the verses of the 
Quran, then, is obviously related to the 
larger issues they wished to press. While 
some chose to stress the importance of 
heartfelt acceptance, and others empha- 
sized the importance of good deeds, still 
others looked to the matter of testimony by 
verbal pronouncement as the essential in- 
gredient in faith. The Qur'an affirms the 
importance of testimony in many places, 
none clearer than the passage which de- 
scribes all humanity affirming God since 
the beginning of human creation: “When 
your lord took from the children of 
Adam, from their loins, their descendants, 
and made them testify concerning them- 
selves, [saying], ‘Am I not your lord?’ they 
said, ‘Yes! We testify (shahidna)’” (Q 7:172). 
Thus the testimony or shahdda is the con- 
tent of aman mymal, faith summarized. One 
school that has clearly insisted on the im- 
portance of this kind of verbal testimony 
as essential to 7mdn is that of the Hanafites. 
For them, confession by the tongue is not 
merely a consequence of faith, but is the 
actual obligation of the person in whose 
heart iman is to be found. Thus the very 
fact of God’s having professed himself to 
be mu ‘min (Q 59:23) means that mu mins in 
turn are obligated to profess God as the es- 
sential act of faith. Many theologians who 


believe that the locus of faith is only to be 
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found deep within the human heart con- 
sider the Hanafite position to place an 
overemphasis on the verbal nature of faith. 

Abi Hanifa (d. 150/767) raised an impor- 
tant issue in relation to faith, namely 
whether, once adopted, it is capable of in- 
crease or decrease. ‘This (Murjrite) position 
was that man cannot be divided, and there- 
by cannot become more or less. It seems 
clear from the Quran that it is possible for 
faith to grow or diminish, or even to dis- 
appear completely: “Whoever rejects God 
after his faith (man kafara bi-llahi min ba‘di 
imanthi)...” says Q 16:106. Most of the early 
doctors of Islam disagreed with the Hana- 
fites on this matter, holding that faith can 
increase when one performs obedient acts, 
and likewise can diminish if one does un- 
faithful or disobedient deeds. Abi l-Hasan 
al-Ash‘art (d. 324/936), once a Mu‘tazilite 
but later devoting himself to a refutation of 
many of their views, is often said to have 
been the founder of what emerged as the 
orthodox or dominant school of theologi- 
cal reasoning in matters of divine justice 
and human responsibility. Al-Ash‘ari dis- 
puted Aba Hanifa’s doctrine that aman can- 
not increase or decrease on the grounds 
that one’s deeds and words have an indis- 
putable effect on the quality and nature of 
one’s faith (Magalat, 140-1). 

Not all of those who affiliated themselves 
with the Ash‘arite school followed al- 
Ash‘ari in this affirmation, but in general it 
has become part of the understanding of 
most Muslims that what one says and does 
can have a significant effect on what is un- 
derstood to be one’s ian or the content of 
faith. Whether or not faith actually in- 
creases or decreases remains a matter of 
conjecture. A popular twelfth-century cre- 
dal formulation (see GREEDS) by the jurist 
and theologian Najm al-Din al-Nasafi 
(d. 537/1142) summarizes a number of the 
issues raised above and offers its own con- 


clusions. It affirms that faith is assent by 
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the heart to what God has revealed and 
verbal confession of it, that while works 
can increase or decrease the essence of 
faith cannot, and that while they may em- 
phasize different aspects of the human re- 


sponse to God, imdn and islam are one. 
Jane I. Smith 
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Fall of Man 


The primordial turning away from God by 
human beings, usually depicted in scrip- 
ture in the persons of Adam and Eve (q.v.). 
The Quran tells of the fall of humankind 
from a garden (q.v.) in which they enjoyed 
happiness — free from hunger, thirst and 
pain from the sun’s heat (Q 20:118-9; 
Tabart, Ta/six, viii, 267-8) — to this present 
world (q.v.) in which they are subject to 
pain and, with it, moral and physical weak- 
ness (see FAILURE). This fall is an event in 
the drama that ensued when God an- 
nounced to the angels (see ANGEL) that he 
was going to place on earth (q.v.) a vicege- 
rent (Q 2:30; see CALIPH) fashioned from 
clay (q.v.3 Q 15:26; 17:61). Satan (see DEVIL), 
when ordered to bow before Adam, re- 
fused (Q 2:345 7:115 15:31; 17:61; 18:50; 
20:116; 38:74) and was expelled from 
heaven (Q 7:13; 17:63; see BOWING AND 
PROSTRATION). Motivated by anger (q.v.) 
and envy (q.v.), he swore to waylay Adam, 
his wife and their descendants, dragging 
them with him into hell (q.v.; Q 7:16-7; 
15:39; 17:62). 

The events of this drama are scattered 
over a number of siiras (q.v.), presented 
with varying emphases and from different 
perspectives. A synoptic overview 1s as fol- 
lows. God set Adam and his wife in the 
garden where they were allowed to enjoy 
everything except the fruit of one tree 
(q.v.): “Do not approach this tree, for then 
you will be evil doers” (Q 2:35, 7:19; see 
EVIL DEEDS). He warned them that Satan 
was their enemy (see ENEMIES) and would 
try to deceive and mislead them (Q 20:117). 
Satan tempted them to eat from this for- 
bidden tree, saying to Adam, “Shall I guide 
you to the tree of immortality and power? 
It does not wither” (Q 20:120); and “Your 
lord (q.v.) forbade you both this tree lest 
you become angels or [be numbered] 
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among the immortals” (Q 7:20). They suc- 
cumbed to his guile and ate its fruit. They 
realized they were naked, and tried to 
clothe themselves with leaves from trees of 
the garden (Q 20:12, cf. Tabart, Tafsir, viii, 
468; Q 7:22). By eating of it they had 
sinned. God rebuked them: “Did I not 
forbid you that tree, and say to you ‘Satan 
is a self-declared enemy to you!’” (Q 7:22). 
They asked forgiveness. God forgave them 
and offered them guidance, but expelled 
them from the garden (Q 20:122-3), as he 
had expelled Satan from heaven (see 
HEAVEN AND SKY), warning that they and 
their descendants would be foes one to an- 
other (Q 2:36; 7:24; 20:123), adding “On 
earth is for you a dwelling place and chat- 
tels for a time... on it you will live, on it 
you will die, and from it you will be 
brought forth” (Q 7:24-5). He also com- 
forted them (see CONSOLATION): “When 
guidance comes to you from me, then who- 
ever follows my guidance, no fear or grief 
shall come upon them” (Q 2:38; cf. 20:123), 
referring to the prophets he would send 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). 

Exegetes differ as to the nature and loca- 
tion of the garden (cf. Asad, Message, 590 
n. 6). The name of Adam’s wife, Hawwa’ 
in Arabic, is not given in the Qur’an, but 
the earliest commentators identify her by 
this name, a cognate of the Hebrew word 
for Eve (Eisenberg/ Vajda, Hawwa’; see 
FOREIGN VOCABULARY). 

The fall, then, is the result of Satan’s first 
deception of humankind. It does not have 
the consequence of separation from God 
and need for a redeemer set out in the 
Christian doctrine of original sin (see sin, 
MAJOR AND MINOR). Although the themes 
associated with the fall from the biblical 
tradition are found in the Quran, the 
Qur'an in no way associates the fall with 
original sin. Rather, the significance of the 


term is a function of the cosmological or- 
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der of things: heaven is clearly “up there” 
in the Qur’an, and one may “fall” from it 
(see COSMOLOGY IN THE QUR’AN). Human- 
kind, the qur’anic word is insan, is forgetful, 
impulsive (Arnaldez, Insan) and in a sorry 
state, fi khusrin (Q 103:2; Tabart, Tafsir, xii, 
684-5). One has to endure hardships from 
which one would otherwise have remained 
exempt. One needs guidance, however, not 
redemption (see GRITERION; FAITH; SALVA- 
TION), and the prophets, above all Muham- 
mad (q.v.), give this guidance. If a human 
being accepts this guidance, on the day of 
resurrection (q.v.) he or she will enter 
heaven. The fall has generated numerous 
popular stories concerning the way in 
which Adam and Eve were tempted, the 
different spots on earth to which they fell, 
and their eventual reunion to beget their 
children (q.v.) and cooperate in the build- 
ing of the Ka‘ba (q.v.; Kisa’t, Tales, 55, 65-7 
and other collections of Qisas). 


Anthony Hearle Johns 
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Family 


Those who live in one house or share a 
common lineage. While several qur’anic 
terms can be understood as referring to 
family, it is impossible to distinguish, on the 
basis of terminology alone, between house- 
hold and biological family, or between one 


type or another of the latter (e.g. core, 
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compound, joint or extended family; cf. 
Smith, Family). 

Al (Lane, 127) at Q 15:59 and 61 (the fam- 
ily of Lot [q.v.]; Bell, i, 246); 3:11 and 8:54. 
(the family of Pharaoh [q.v.]; Bell, i, 45, 
167) may mean either household or (in the 
case of Pharaoh) followers. Al Ibrahim (the 
family of Abraham [q.v.]) at Q 4:54 may re- 
fer to the Arabs (q.v.) or Muhammad (q.v.) 
as their representative (Bell, i, 77, n. 3). 

Ahi also has several meanings (cf. al- 
Raghib al-Isfahani, Mufradat, s.v. a-h-l; 
Lane 121). In many verses (q.v.) throughout 
the Qur'an, it refers to the people of a 
house or dwelling (e.g. Q 28:29; 29:32; 
38:43; 52:26); in others, more specifically to 
a family (e.g. Q 4:92; 12:93; 39:15 [pl.]; 
83:31; 84:9, 13); but in quite a few of the 
aforementioned verses (as well as Q 11:45, 
46, 81; 15:65; 20:10, 29; 66:6), these mean- 
ings are interchangeable. In some cases, ahl 
designates people, e.g. “the people of this 
town” of Q 29:34 (Bell, ii, 387; cf. Robert- 
son-Smith, Kinship, 27). 

Bayt, literally a tent or, in towns, a room 
(in a large family house) that houses a con- 
jugal family (Bianquis, Family, 636; see also 
Robertson-Smith, Azmship, 202), is also used 
in a compound phrase, e.g. ahl bayt and ahl 
al-bayt, literally “people of a/the house,” 
for instance, in Q 11:73 (Bell, i, 212) and 
Q 28:12 (Bell, ii, 375), and can designate 
either household (jamd@ at al-bayt, cf. al- 
Raghib al-Isfahani, Mufradat, s.v. b-y-t) or 
family. In the Medinan verse Q 33:33 (Bell, 
li, 414) it probably refers to the Prophet’s 
family (ahl bayt Muhammad, Tabart, Tafsiz, 
ad loc.; see FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; 
PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE). 

‘Ashira, as a person’s kinsfolk (see KINSHIP; 
PARENTS; TRIBES AND CLANS), his nearer or 
nearest relations, or next of kin by descent 
from the same father or ancestor (Lane, 
2053; see also al-Raghib al-Isfahant, Mufra- 
dat, s.v. “sh-r; cf. Jalalayn’s commentary on 
raht in Q 11:91: rahtuka=‘ashivatuka; accord- 
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ing to al-Raghib al-Isfahani /Mufradat, s.v. 
SF s-l), fasila at Q 70:13 1s also identified with 
‘ashiva: wa-fasilat al-rajul=‘ashivatuhu al- 
munfasila ‘anhu) appears in Q 9:24 (Bell, 1, 
176). ‘Ashivataka al-aqrabina at Q 26:214 
means a clan, the nearer ones (Bell, i, 362). 

Qurba (Q 42:23; Bell, 1, 487) designates re- 
lationship, or relationship by the female 
side (Lane, 2508) whereas agrabina (cf. 

Q 2:180, 215; 4:135) and phrases such as dhit 
l-qurba (cf. @ 2:83, 177; 4:36), dha maqraba 
(cf Q goz15; Bell, ii, 658) and alu I-qurbd (e.g. 
Q 4:8) refer to kinsfolk, relatives. Relation- 
ship, i.e. nearness of kin, specifically rela- 
tionship by the female side (?), is also ex- 
pressed by rahim, pl. arham, (lit. womb, 
Lane, 1056), as at Q 60:3 (arhamukum=qara- 
batukum, Jalalayn, ad loc.). See also alu 
l-arham (those who are related in blood, 
blood relations) in Q 8:75 (Bell, i, 170) and 
Q 33:6 (Bell, u1, 411). 

Both types of familial relations, i.e. de- 
scent (nasab) and marriage (str), are men- 
tioned in Q 25:54 (Bell, 11, 350). It has been 
suggested that at the time of the Prophet, 
the family structure within the Arabian 
tribal system went through a transition 
from matrilineal-matrilocal, which was 
common in central Arabia and influential, 
to a certain degree, during the early Isla- 
mic period, to patrilineal-patriarchal- 
patrilocal, a form dominant in Mecca even 
before the time of Muhammad. The latter 
evolved when, due to their involvement 
with trade, nomad tribes became seden- 
tary, which in turn led to growing individu- 
alism (Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 273; see 
PATRIARCHY; NOMADS). 

The Qur'an stresses the nuclear family 
and deemphasizes larger groupings like 
tribes and clans (Robertson-Smith, Ainship, 
e.g. 203 f.; Stern, Marriage, 81; Watt, Mu- 
hammad at Medina, 272-89, Excursus J, esp. 
385, 387-8; Bianquis, Family, 614 f.; Al- 
Azhary-Sonbol, Adoption, 47-8). Muham- 


mad himself created a polygamous virilo- 
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cal family (Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 277, 
284). That the core, biological family, con- 
sisting of a man, his wife (or wives) and 
their offspring, is the natural, basic social 
unit finds its expression in many verses. 
Meccan and early Medinan verses (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN), such as 

Q 35:11; 39:65 42:11; 53:45; 75:39; 78:8, un- 
derstand God’s creation (q.v.) of humans 
(and other creatures) as gendered to be a 
sign of his omnipotence (see Bouhdiba, 
Sexuality, Ch. 1; see POWER AND IMPO- 
TENCE; SIGNS). In some verses (e.g. Q 30:21), 
the typical elements of human conjugal 
life, common dwelling, love and mercy, are 
also enumerated as such. A beautiful simile 
is used in Q 2:187 where husband and wife 
are depicted as raiment (libas) for each 
other (see CLOTHING). According to the 
Quran, the conjugal framework existed for 
Adam and Eve (q.v.; e.g. Q 2:35; 7:19) and 
shall continue to exist in the hereafter (e.g. 
Q 2:25; 3:15; 43:70; see DEATH AND THE 
DEAD; ESCHATOLOGY). Offspring are pre- 
sented as an indispensable element of the 
core family in this world (e.g. 3:61; 7:189; 
13:38; 16:72; 25:74; see also BLESSING) as 
well as in the world to come (Q 52:21; Bell, 
li, 535). Nevertheless, preoccupation with 
wife/wives and children is a danger for a 
Muslim (see Q 64:14; cf. 18:80-1; Bell, 1, 
281; on the motif of children as tempta- 
tion, see CHILDREN), and family ties will 
be of no avail on the day of judgment 

(Q 31:33, cf. Bell, 11, 403; Q 35:18, cf Bell, 
li, 430; Q 60:3, cf. Bell, ii, 572; see LAST 
JUDGMENT). 

Duties of the members of the core fam- 
ily towards one other, as defined by the 
Quran, reflect a patrilineal-patriarchal 
family pattern modified by monotheist 
ethics and a special sensitivity towards 
women and children in a changing society 
and under new economic conditions (see 
ECONOMIGS; PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QUR'AN; WOMEN AND THE QUR’AN). Mus- 
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lims should respect their parents and be 
kind to them, because of the concern the 
latter showed while rearing them (e.g. 

Q 17:24), but they must disobey their par- 
ents in idolatry (e.g. Q 29:8; see DISOBE- 
DIENCE; IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). A 
husband, sometimes referred to as bal (a 
lord, master, owner; Lane, 228; e.g. 

Q 4:128) or sayyid (a chief, lord or master; 
Lane, 14.62; see Q 12:25), owns his wife/ 
wives — limited polygamy is allowed 

(Q 4:3) — and female slaves, with whom 
sexual relations are allowed (Q 4:3). “Your 
women are to you [as] cultivated land; 
come then to your cultivated land as you 
wish” (Q 2:223; Bell, i, 31); men have a rank 
above women (Q 2:228) and serve as their 
overseers (Q 4:34). A father owns his bio- 
logical children, who are attributed to him, 
not to their mother (e.g. Q 2:233; al-mawlid 
lahu, “to whom the child is born,” cf. Bell, 
1, 33; see Zamakhshart’s Aashshaf ad 

Q 2:233, ... al-awlad lil-aba@ wa-li-dhalika 
yunsabiina tlayhim; on the issue of formal 
adoption, which is forbidden, see CHIL- 
DREN); and is responsible for the welfare of 
his wife/wives and offspring (Q 2:233; 65:6, 
both in the context of divorce). A wife 
should obey her husband (see OBEDIENCE), 
who is allowed to punish her physically for 
failing to do so (Q 4:34). This concept of 
patrilineal-patriarchal family is also re- 
flected in the relatively detailed qur’anic 
regulations concerning marriage and di- 
vorce (q.v.), including the waiting period 
(adda), women’s modesty (e.g. Q 24:31) and 
inheritance (q.v.). The Qur'an, however, 
grants women a religious status which in 
principle is equal to that of men (e.g. 

Q 33:35) and economic rights, such as the 
right to own property (q.v.), to receive the 
bridewealth (q.v.) directly, to inherit and to 
bequeath, etc., which represent a consider- 
able attempt to achieve social reform and 
protection for the oppressed (Bianquis, 
Family, 619). 
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In several verses, most of them Medi- 
nan, Muslims are ordered to support and 
show kindness to relatives (dhi/dhawii al- 
qurba, for other similar phrases see 
above) — probably members of their ex- 
tended families — alongside needy people 
such as those under their protection, or- 
phans (q.v.), the poor, the wayfarer (ibn al- 
Sabil), etc. (e.g. Q 211773; 4:36; 8:41; 16:90; see 
POVERTY AND THE POOR). In these Medi- 
nan verses, blood ties and the duties they 
entail are again emphasized, after having 
been denounced in Mecca (O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Youth, 37-8). Some ideas of the 
quranic concept of the extended family 
and its dimensions can be inferred from 
verses dealing with inheritance, categories 
of people with whom marriage is prohi- 
bited, the regulation of the presence of 
women in public and familial environ- 
ments (Q 24:31; 33:55) and those concern- 
ing eating in the houses of one’s relations 
(Q 24:61). 


Avner Giladi 
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Family of the Prophet 


The extended family (q.v.) of the prophet 
Muhammad (q.v.), to which the Qur'an 
contains several references clearly intended 
to distinguish them from other Muslims. 
This is in accord with the general tendency 
in the Qur’an of exalting the family and 
descendants of most prophets (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD), as is evi- 
denced, for example, in Q 3 (Strat Al 
‘Imran), a stra named after the family of 
‘Imran (q.v.), the father of Moses (q.v.). 

The specific contexts in which the Qur’an 
refers to the prophet Muhammad’s family 
are diverse. Q 8:41 and 59:7 designate a 
portion of the booty (q.v.) and other prop- 
erty (q.v.) acquired from infidels (see waR- 
FARE} EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES} BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEEF) that is to be distributed to 
the Prophet’s kin (see KINSHIP), among 
others, apparently since they were not eli- 
gible to receive alms (sadaqa, zakat, see 
ALMSGIVING; TAXATION). Again, Q 33 con- 
tains many verses that prescribe a code of 
conduct and of dress (see CLOTHING) to be 
followed by the wives of the Prophet (q.v.) 
in keeping with their superior status in the 
Muslim community (see COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). Moreover, 

Q 33:33 refers explicitly to the family of 
the prophet Muhammad as the afl al-bayt, 
“People of the House,” and their distinc- 
tive state of purity: “God desires only to 
remove impurity from you, O People of 
the House, and to purify you completely.” 
On the other hand, Q 111 severely curses 
renegades among the Prophet’s relatives 
who opposed his mission, primarily his 
uncle Abi Lahab and his wife. 

Muslim commentators on the Qur'an dif- 
fer in their definitions of the Prophet’s kin. 
Some interpret the term broadly to include 
the Prophet’s tribe (see TRIBES AND CLANS), 
that is, the Quraysh (q.v.). Others define it 


more narrowly by limiting it to his clan, 
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the Bani Hashim. The Shi'a (q.v.), in con- 
sonance with their veneration of ‘Ali b. 
Abi Talib (q.v.) and his descendants as the 
true heirs of the Prophet, generally restrict 
the definition of the term ahi al-bayt to the 
Prophet’s immediate family, i.e. his daugh- 
ter Fatima (q.v.), son-in-law ‘Alt, and their 
two sons, Hasan and Husayn, and their de- 
scendants (see Bar-Asher, Scripture, 93-8; 
Sharon, People of the House; Madelung, 
Hashimiyyat). In support of such an inter- 
pretation, they cite reports in which the 
Prophet once gathered Fatima, ‘Alt, Hasan 
and Husayn under his mantle (Aisa?) and, 
referring to them as his family, prayed for 
their protection (q.v.). Hence they became 
known as the people of the cloak (ahl al- 
kisa)). Popular and theological qur’anic 
commentaries among the Shi'a elevate the 
religious rank of the Prophet’s immediate 
family (ahl al-bayt) by claiming that many 
verses in the Qur'an which describe true 
believers refer first and foremost to them 
and only tangentially to the rest of the 
community (see THEOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). Thus, some Shit commentators 
hold that Q 76 (Sarat al-Insan, “The Hu- 
man”), which extols those humans who 
choose to do good over evil (see GOOD AND 
EVIL), was revealed specifically to describe 
the virtues of the ahi al-bayt, whose lives 
and actions can actually be considered a 
form of true exegesis of the Qur'an. See 
also PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE. 
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Famine 


Extreme hunger, denoted in the Qur'an by 
the synonymous terms, makhmasa and mas- 
ghaba. Makhmasa occurs at Q 5:3 (cf. Tabart, 
Tafsir, iv, 424-5) and Q g:120. The first in- 
stance is situated in the context of food ta- 
boos (see FOOD AND DRINK; FORBIDDEN) 
where it is stated, “Whoever is constrained 
by hunger (makhmasa, i.e. to eat of what is 
forbidden) not intending to commit trans- 
gression, will find God forgiving and mer- 
ciful (see FORGIVENESS; MERCY).” The sec- 
ond instance suggests hunger suffered for 
the cause of God (fr sabili llahi, see PATH 
oR way). The full sense of the word in 
both passages, says al-‘Tabart (d. 310/923; 
Tafsix, ad loc.), describes the condition of a 
stomach emaciated from hunger or starva- 
tion (shiddat al-saghab, see SUFFERING). Mas- 
ghaba is used at Q go:14 in the sense of de- 


privation in reference to how the virtuous 
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(see VIRTUE) should behave, feeding the 
needy “on a day of hunger [or famine]” 
(cf. Tabart, Tafsiz, xii, 594-5). 

More important is the well-known scene 
in the story of Joseph (q.v.), although nei- 
ther of the above terms appear in it. The 
prophet Joseph had been summoned from 
his prison cell (see PRISONERS) to interpret 
the king’s (i.e. Pharaoh, q.v.) dream (see 
DREAMS AND SLEEP) of seven fatted cows 
devoured by seven lean ones and of seven 
green ears of corn and seven dry ones 
(Q 12:43-8). Joseph’s interpretation was that 
seven years of abundant crops would pro- 
vide a surplus for storage in addition to a 
sufficiency for current consumption after 
which seven hungry years (sab‘un shidadun) 
would consume most of what had been set 
aside in earlier times. Al-‘Tabart, citing sev- 
eral exegetical sources, understands the 
seven years of dearth to have resulted from 
severe and prolonged drought (gaht and 
jadib, Vabart, Tafsir vii, 227, ad Q 12:48). 
Following the period of scarcity, a year of 
abundant rain would allow various food 
plants to yield their pressed juices in plen- 
tiful quantity (Q 12:49). Al-Tabari notes 
that commentators differ as to which spe- 
cific food plants were meant, the sugges- 
tions including sesame, grapes, olives and 
other fruits (see AGRIGULTURE AND VEGE- 
TATION); other commentators suggest that 
“pressed juices” referred to increased 
supplies of milk from domestic animals 
(Tabart, Tafsi, vii, 230-1, ad Q 12:49). Al- 
‘Tabari adds that minor differences over 
the proper pronunciation of a word in this 
last verse do not hinder agreement as to its 
essential meaning. 

The four passages, however brief, when 
considered together convey the clear im- 
pression that famine was not an unfamiliar 
foe among the Arabian populace and be- 
yond. Yet unlike other “acts of God” men- 


tioned in the Qur'an (e.g. Q 11:67; Q 99; 
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Q 101; see PUNISHMENT STORIES; APOGA- 
LYPSE) there is no hint in the text itself or 
in the commentaries that hunger and fam- 
ine were counted among the divine punish- 


ments (see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). 
David Waines 
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Farewell Pilgrimage 


The pilgrimage (q.v.) to the Ka‘ba (q.v.) at 
Mecca (q.v.) led by the Prophet in year 10 
of the hijra (see EMIGRATION), so called be- 
cause it occurred just months before he 
died, ‘taking leave’ of the Muslim commu- 
nity (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
QuR’AN). It is viewed as the primary occa- 
sion when the Prophet taught his followers 
the rites of the Islamic pilgrimage and thus 
figures prominently in subsequent discus- 
sions of its rituals and meaning. It was also 
the occasion of important announcements 
concerning the status of several pre- 
Islamic customs in Islam (see PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). The Prophet’s 
last pilgrimage represents for later Muslims 
the completion of divine revelation and 
the scripture and is thus understood as a 
time of special holiness. The phrase “fare- 
well pilgrimage” (hayat al-wada‘) does not 
occur in the Qur’an itself; the related verb, 
wadda‘a, “to take leave, bid farewell,” oc- 
curs once at Q 93:3, but with the figurative 
meaning of to forsake or abandon: “Your 
lord has not forsaken you, nor does he de- 
test you.” 

The Prophet prepared to perform the pil- 
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grimage (hay) in Dht 1-Qa‘da 10/632 and 
set out with a group of his followers, in- 
cluding his wives (see WIVES OF THE 
PROPHET), from Medina (q.v.) toward the 
end of that month. He led the pilgrimage, 
teaching the customs of the pilgrimage to 
his followers and answering their questions 
about specific regulations. A large number 
of the oral traditions concerning the pil- 
grimage that are preserved in the standard 
compilations (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN) are set during the Farewell Pil- 
grimage and treat questions which arose 
on this occasion. 

According to the majority of accounts, 
the Prophet performed both the ‘wmra 
(lesser pilgrimage) and hag (greater pilgrim- 
age) rituals. While he allowed his followers 
to resume their profane state in between an 
initial ‘wmra and the hay itself, he main- 
tained the sacred state of thram (see RITUAL 
PURITY), he said, because he was leading 
animals to be sacrificed (see SACRIFICE; 
CONSECRATION OF ANIMALS). During the 
pilgrimage, the Muslims continually ques- 
tioned the Prophet about their religious 
obligations. In his answers to them, he is 
reported to have cited qur’anic verses such 
as Q 2:125, “Take as your place of worship 
(q.v.) the place where Abraham (q.v.) 
stood” and gQ 2:158 “Al-Safa and al-Marwa 
are among God’s rites” They apparently 
crowded him so much that he performed 
the circumambulation of the Ka‘ba and 
hurried between Safa and Marwa (q.v.) 
mounted on a camel. As part of the cere- 
monies, the Prophet sacrificed a cow or 
several cows on behalf of his wives. 
Together with ‘Ali (see ‘ALI B. ABI TALIB), 
who had come to perform the pilgrimage 
upon returning from a mission to Yemen 
(q.v.), the Prophet sacrificed one hundred 
camels. According to some traditions, he 
sacrificed sixty-three camels and ‘Ali the 


remaining thirty-seven; others have him 
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sacrificing thirty, thirty-three, or thirty-four 
camels and ‘Ali the remainder (see the 
chapters on the rites of the pilgrimage in 
the various hadith compliations: Abi 
Dawid, Sunan, 11, 139-219; Bukhari, Sahih, 
i, 80-285; Ibn Maja, Sunan, 962-1055; 
Muslim, Sahih, viti, 72-237; 1x, 2-171; al- 
Nasa’1, Sunan, vi, 110-277; Tirmidht, Zamis 
li, 152-219). 

After completing the rituals, the Prophet 
gave what is now known as the Farewell 
Speech (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 651-2; Ibn 
Hajar, Fath al-bari, viii, 103-10), in which he 
abolished a number of pre-Islamic cus- 
toms. Chief among these was the nasi, or 
intercalary month. From then on the Mus- 
lim community would operate on a strictly 
lunar calendar (q.v.) that would not be ad- 
justed to bring it into alignment with the 
solar calendar. The Prophet abolished all 
old blood feuds, implying that the creation 
of the Islamic umma had made all disputes 
based on the former tribal system obsolete 
(see TRIBES AND CLANS}; BROTHER AND 
BROTHERHOOD; BLOOD MONEY; KINSHIP). 
In addition, all old pledges were to be re- 
turned, another indication of this new be- 
ginning (see CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; 
OATHS AND PROMISES). The Prophet in- 
formed his followers that they were entitled 
to discipline their wives but should do so 
with kindness (see MARRIAGE AND DI- 
VORCE} WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN). He 
commanded that one could not leave 
one’s wealth (q.v.) to a testamentary heir 
(see INHERITANCE); that one could not 
make false claims of paternity (see FAMILY; 
ILLEGITIMACY) or of a client relationship 
(see CLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE). The tradi- 
tion of holding four months (q.v.) of the 
year, Dht 1-Qa‘da, Dh |-Hijja, and 
Muharram (months 11, 12, and 1) and 
Rajab (month 7) sacred was upheld at this 
time. This measure seems related to the 
Islamic adoption of the pilgrimage itself, 
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along with the understanding that the 
shrine at Mecca lies on holy ground. 
Among the qur’anic passages reportedly 
revealed during the Farewell Pilgrimage 
are Q I10, some verses in Q 9 (see Bell, 
Muhammad’s pilgrimage), and some verses 
from the opening of Q 5. Several reports 
describe Q 110 as hinting at the approach- 
ing demise of the Prophet, and on these 
grounds the text is called Sarat al-Tawdr 
(“Leave-taking”; Zamakhshart, Aashshaf, ww, 
219; Tabarsi, Mamas v, 844). Néldeke, 
however, holds that Q 110 was revealed 
earlier, probably even before the conquest 
of Mecca, when the Prophet first foresaw 
an eventual victory over the Meccans 
(Noldeke, Gg, 1, 219-20). The attribution to 
the Farewell Pilgrimage, he asserts, is based 
on an erroneous interpretation of the text 
related from Ibn ‘Abbas. While Q 9:36-7 
do contain the regulations concerning the 
sacred months mentioned in the Farewell 
Speech, these verses may have been re- 
vealed earlier. Noldeke accepts the dating 
of some sections of Q 5:1-10 to the Fare- 
well Pilgrimage, including the well-known 
passage, commonly held to be the final 
revelation: “This day have I perfected 
your religion for you and completed my 
favor unto you, and have chosen for you 
as religion Islam” (Q 5:3; cf. Noldeke, Ge, 


i, 227-9). 
Devin J. Stewart 
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Fasting 


Abstaining from food or, with ritual fasting, 
abstaining from food, drink and sexual ac- 
tivity. The Qur'an recognizes three differ- 
ent kinds of fasting (siyam, sawwm; sawm is 
also interpreted as samt, “silence,” cf. 

Q 19:26): ritual fasting, fasting as compen- 
sation or repentance, and ascetic fasting. 
Ritual fasting is prescribed in Q 2:183-7 “as 
it was prescribed to those before you, ... on 
counted days... ‘The month (q.v.) of Rama- 
dan (q.v.), in which the Qur’an was sent 
down... let him fast the month.” This fast 
takes place during the daylight hours: Sex, 
except in the case of a voluntary retreat or 
withdrawal for prayer (7 tekaf see ABSTI- 
NENCE), is allowed during the night of the 
fast, as is eating and drinking until dawn 
(see DAY, TIMES OF; DAY AND NIGHT). Fast- 
ing as compensation or repentance is 
found in, for instance, Q 2:196 where, in 
the case of inability to observe certain pil- 
grimage (q.v.; Aaj) rituals, fasting or alms- 
giving (q.v.) or sacrifice (q.v.) is prescribed. 
And for the insufficient fulfillment of the 
pilgrimage rules (tamattu‘), a sacrifice or a 
fast of three plus seven days is required 
(also Q 2:196). As expiation for killing 
game during the pilgrimage (see HUNTING 
AND FISHING), a sacrifice, feeding the poor 
or fasting is required (Q 5:95). For unin- 
tentional manslaughter (see BLOOD- 

SHED) — apart from blood money 

(q.v.) — the manumission of a slave or a 
fast of two consecutive months (Q 4:92) is 
demanded. Perjury/breach of oath (see 
OATHS AND PROMISES) Calls for feeding or 
clothing ten poor persons or the manumis- 
sion of a slave or, if these measures are not 
possible, a fast of three days (Q 5:89). For 
breach of the oath of gchar (a specific form 
of divorce; see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE), 
the feeding of sixty poor persons or a fast 
of two consecutive months is required 

(Q 58:3-4; see BREAKING TRUSTS AND 
CONTRACTS). ‘Traces of some of these rules 
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are found in pre-Islamic times — tariff 
rates and compensations resemble 
Christian practices (cf. Vogel, Pécheur, 

17-71) — and further research may shed 
light on the nature and degree of Christian 
or other influences. The third kind of fast- 
ing, ascetic fasting, is found in Q 33:35: 
“humble men and humble women, men 
who give alms and women who give alms, 
men who fast and women who fast, ... for 
them God has prepared forgiveness....” 
Certain words whose base meaning is not 
“fasting” are taken to indicate the practice: 
sa that (Q 66:5) and sa@ thin (Q g:112), both 
from the Arabic root meaning “itinerant,” 
are taken by commentators on the Quran 
to mean, respectively “women who fast” 
and “men who fast”; and in Q 2:45,153, 


sabr, “patience,” is interpreted as fasting. 


Origin of the fast of Ramadan 

The question of the origin of the fast of 
Ramadan (the abstension from food, drink 
and sexual activities during the daylight 
hours of the lunar month of Ramadan) 1s 
complicated and conclusive evidence is 
scarce. The Quran is almost the only con- 
temporary source. One of the puzzles is 
the question of what exactly is meant by 
“Ramadan in which the Qur'an was sent 
down” (Q 2:185). ‘Tradition has it that 
Muhammad used to spend a month every 
year in a cave (q.v.) on Mt. Hira’ for “reli- 
gious devotion” (tahannuth), and at one 
time, during the month of Ramadan, the 
Prophet received his call (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 
151-2; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 105-6). The 
story is primarily based on qur’anic mate- 
rial (Q 2:185; 53:1-11; 81:23; g6:1-5) with 
some additions like the notion of tahannuth, 
which probably is an ancient form of wor- 
ship (Kister, Al-tahannuth, 232-6), al- 
though some (notably Calder, Hinth, 236-9) 
consider it a later custom (see SOUTH 
ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 

Two other verses of the Qur'an speak 
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about a night of revelation. Q 97:1: “We 
sent it down in the Night of Destiny (/aylat 
al-qadr, see NIGHT OF POWER)” and Q 44:3: 
“in a blessed night (layla mubaraka).” The 
Night of Destiny is an ancient New Year’s 
night in which God decides humankind’s 
destiny in the coming year; it is commonly 
held to be the night of the 27th of Rama- 
dan. The “blessed night” is either equated 
with it or it is held to be the night of 15 
Sha‘ban, the starting point for popular vol- 
untary fasting. According to A,J. Wensinck, 
these two nights distinguished an ancient 
New Year’s period around the summer sol- 
stice which underlies the establishment of 
the Ramadan fast (Arabic, 5-8). But the 
notion of two New Year’s nights within a 
period of forty days is improbable. ‘The an- 
cient Arabic calendar (q.v.), like others in 
the region, recognized a New Year, either 
in spring or in autumn. The observance 

of 15 Sha‘ban is more likely a product of 
Islam (Wagtendonk, Fasting, 102; Kister, 
Sha‘ban, 34). 

Muslim tradition is uncertain about what 
is meant by “sent down in Ramadan.” 
Generally, it is thought to commemorate 
Muhammad’s first revelation (cf. Goitein, 
Ramadan, 101-9), although it is sometimes 
considered to indicate the “sending down” 
of the entire Qur'an (to the lowest heaven). 
The desire of the exegetes to combine 
these two ideas, or to maintain them side 
by side, gives the impression of an effort to 
harmonize conflicting opinions (Wagten- 
donk, Fasting, 87; see ibid., 63-7, 118-20, 
for yet another reason for the fast of the 
month of Ramadan, namely as a com- 
memoration of the month in which the 
battle of Badr [q.v.], the first major mili- 
tary victory of the Muslims, occurred). 


The three phases of the qur anic establishment 


of fasting 


Fasting was established in three phases, 
Ramadan being the third. The first phase 
is that which forms the background to the 
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revelation of Q 2:183. Tradition reports 
that when Muhammad arrived in Medina 
(q.v.) after the emigration (q.v.; hyra) from 
Mecca, he saw the Jews fasting. It hap- 
pened to be ‘Ashiira’, the Day of Atone- 
ment or Yom Kippur, in which Jews fasted 
from sunset to sunset . When asked, he 
learned that they were fasting because 
Moses (q.v.) and the Israelites (see CHIL- 
DREN OF ISRAEL) were delivered on that 
day from Pharaoh (q.v.) with God’s help. 
The Prophet subsequently ordered the 
Muslims to fast because “We have a better 
right to Moses than they [the Jews] have,” 
as he remarked (Tabart, Ta7ikh, iii, 1281; 
id., History, vii, 26). Clearly this tradition 
incorrectly renders the motive of the Jew- 
ish fast. On the other hand, it fits Muham- 
mad’s notion of Moses as his predecessor 
who had a similar message to convey (cf. 
the attention to the story of Moses earlier 
in the stira, Q 2:49-74). Goitein has con- 
vincingly demonstrated that the connec- 
tion between fasting and revelation in 
Q 2:185 resembles one of the motives of 
the fast of Yom Kippur (‘Ashira’). The 
second giving of the tablets of the Law to 
Moses as an element of the liturgy of 
Yom Kippur can explain why Muham- 
mad adopted this day of fasting for the 
Muslims. 

The second phase is expressed in 
Q 2:183-4: “Fasting is prescribed for you as 
it was for those before you...,” apparently 
for a fixed period, ayyam ma ‘didat, “(on) 
counted days (or ‘for counts of days,’ i.e. 
‘fixed’),” as compensatory provision must 
be made for days of illness or travel. The 
verses date from the period just before the 
change of the direction of prayer (qibla, 
q.v.) when relations with the Jews were al- 
ready strained (see JEWS AND JUDAISM); a 
“new” fast was intended. The reference to 
“those before you” may contain an echo to 
the short-lived ‘Ashira’-fast, though the 
People of the Book (q.v.; ahl al-kitab) or 
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even humankind in general may have been 
meant. The rule which allows one to re- 
deem the fast by simply paying a ransom 
(fidya) of feeding a poor person betrays the 
same uncertainty as that which accompa- 
nied the change of qibla. Commentators 
openly state that, originally, healthy per- 
sons who did not want to fast were not re- 
quired to do so. Others, harmonizing the 
different tendencies in historical memory, 
associate this ruling with aged people who 
could only fast with hardship. But with that 
interpretation it is hard to see why this alle- 
viation was not repeated in the next verse. 
The character of the fast of the “counted 
days” still resembled somewhat the discon- 
tinued ‘Ashita’. Tradition relates that only 
once in twenty-four hours was it permitted 
to interrupt the fast. Indication that the 
fast was even more stringent is given in 
Q 2:187, however, where it is implied that 
people used to engage in illicit sexual rela- 
tions during the night of the fast: “It is 
made lawful for you to go to your wives on 
the night of the fast... God is aware that 
you were deceiving yourselves in this re- 
spect and he has turned in mercy towards 
you and relieved you” (cf. Q 2:189 fora 
similar deceit). Sex (see SEX AND SEXUAL- 
1TY) is henceforth allowed, like eating and 
drinking, during the whole night of the 
fast. If, however, an allusion to voluntary 
withdrawal to a mosque (i tik@f) is per- 
ceived in Q 2:187 (wa-l tubashiruhunna wa- 
antum Gkifina fi l-masajdi), a clearer idea 
about the period of the “counted days” of 
Q 2:184 may be achieved, for this could in- 
dicate a connection with an ancient reli- 
gious period, similar, for instance, to the 
first ten days of the month Dhi I-Hija. 
This period, which included the Night of 
Destiny (laylat al-qadr), is unlikely, there- 
fore, to have been part of Ramadan ini- 
tially. Tradition, however, is understand- 
ably uncertain about the exact time of the 


fast of the “counted days,” considering 
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that Q 97 is devoted to the Night of Des- 
tiny and is therefore important for the ex- 
planation of Q 2:185. 

A number of arguments strongly suggest 
locating the 71‘@ka@f and the laylat al-qadr in 
Rajab, which, unlike Ramadan, was a sa- 
cred month of celebrations. In early Islam, 
the “lesser pilgrimage” (‘umra) continued 
to take place during Rajab (Wagtendonk, 
Fasting, 106); it was the month of the sacri- 
fices of the sacrificial animals (‘aa 7 see 
CONSECRATION) and the first-born of the 
flocks and herds, and these in turn deter- 
mined the state of ritual purity (q.v.; zhram) 
as well as the rites of wuquf and ‘ukif with 
sexual abstinence and, as a result of vows, 
possibly also fasting. Some traditions, in 
fact, refer to Rajab as the month of the 
Prophet’s tahannuth (see Kister, Al-tahan- 
nuth, 223-4), when Muhammad received 
his revelation of the reward of fasting on 
the twenty-seventh day of the month, a 
day of i‘tkaf and recitation of Q 97 for 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas (Kister, Rajab, 197, 
200-1). Fasting was so popular in Rajab 
under Abi Bakr and ‘Umar that they re- 
proached the “rajabiyyiin” for making Ra- 
madan into Rajab and had them punished 
(Turtishi, Hawadith, 129-30; Goitein, Ra- 
madan, 93). Another (indirect) indication 
is the predilection for the ‘umra in the last 
ten days of Ramadan (Paret/Chaumont, 
‘Umra). In Islam, the twenty-seventh of 
Rajab corresponds to the twenty-seventh 
of Ramadan, respectively the date of 
Muhammad’s ascension (q.v.; mira) to 
heaven, and the commonly accepted date 
of laylat al-qadr. The mi4q 1s in fact another 
call-vision, an initiation to prophethood, 
similar to the vision of laylat al-qadr. 

In any case, the 7‘“ka@f period was chosen 
for the fast of the “counted days” because 
the Night of Destiny (laylat al-qadr), with 
which the revelation of the Qur’an was 
connected, occurred during it. This night 
was not necessarily the time of Muham- 
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mad’s first revelation, but rather a symbolic 
date with which the entire revelation was 
associated just like, for instance, the associ- 
ation of the Torah with Shavuot in Judaism. 
The third and last phase of the establish- 
ment of the fast is its extension into a 
whole month, the month of Ramadan. 
Q 2:185 abrogates 2:184; the healthy are no 
longer permitted to forgo the fast: the un- 
certainty has disappeared. The increase of 
fasting days is balanced by the alleviation 
concerning the nights. The motif of fast- 
ing as commemoration of the revelation to 
Muhammad (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION) has not changed. The main 
question concerns the immediate cause of 
the revelation of Q 2:185 (see OCCASIONS 
OF REVELATION). Goitein (Ramadan, 105) 
maintains that the fast of Ramadan is an 
extension of its last third (the counted 
days) when “the absolute certitude came” 
without any indication of what caused this 
certitude. The mention of Ramadan, how- 
ever, In Q 2:185 sounds new and unex- 
pected. Although the use of the word 
Jurqan (literally, the distinguishing, i.e. be- 
tween good and evil; see CRITERION) here 
is not new, the complicated way in which 
it is used certainly is: the Qur'an is “guid- 
ance for humankind and proofs of the 
guidance and of the furgan.” We see here 
the subordination of the /urqan to the 
Quran instead of the juxtaposition of 
book (q.v.) and furgan or the identification 
of both found elsewhere (see Watt-Bell, 
Introduction, 145-7). It is as if the notion of 
Jurqan was essential but, at the same time, 
the priority of the sending down of the 
revelation had to be maintained by all 
means. Tradition conflates the two con- 
cepts: the furgan came down on the 14th 
or the 17th of Ramadan (Ibn Ishaq, Szra, 
150). This leads to the meaning of furgan 
in Q 8, which is about the victory at Badr 
on 17 Ramadan 2/623. Furgan, probably 
a Syriac/Aramaic loanword, in Q 8:29 
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(and 8:41) can mean “deliverance” (naah, 
cf. Baydawt, Anwar, ad Q 8:29). This 

notion — central to the Jewish Pesach- 
story, deliverance from Egypt’s Pha- 

raoh — was adopted by Muhammad who, 
naturally, associated it with the Arabic root 
JSr-q, “to separate, discern,” and applied it 
to the victory at Badr, which brought the 
separation of believers and unbelievers 
(Bell, Introduction, 136-8). The theme of the 
end of Pharaoh (Fir‘awn) and the salvation 
(najah) of the believers is important in the 
Quran (cf. Q 7:141; 10:90; 20:78; 26:65; 
44:30). Here, at Q 8:29, this salvation 1s ex- 
pressly called furgan: “If you fear God, he 
will appoint for you a furgan” (cf. Exod 
14:13, “Fear not and see the salvation of 
the lord”; see CRITERION). In Q 2:49-50, the 
root f-7-q appears for the first time in con- 
nection with the deliverance from Pharaoh 
and the forty nights of Moses on Mount 
Sinai: “We divided (faraqna) the sea for 
you.” 

The victory at Badr brought at once a 
fundamental improvement in the situation 
of the Muslims, which was threatened both 
by the Meccans and by the confrontation 
with the Jews of Medina (see OPPOSITION 
TO MUHAMMAD). The truth of the Qur’an 
had been at stake (Q 8:20-32). The victory 
of Badr was for Muhammad also the 
promised judgment over the unbelieving 
Meccans (Q 8:33), comparable to the end 
of Pharaoh (Q 8:54). This is the back- 
ground of Q 2:185. The authority of Mu- 
hammad was determined by what God 
had sent down to Muhammad on the day 
of the furgan, the day of Badr (Q 8:41). The 
fast of Ramadan must have been estab- 
lished shortly after Badr or at least before 
the month of Rajab in the year 3/625. The 
reference to the victory of Moses over Pha- 
raoh in the above-mentioned tradition is 
certainly rooted in fact, rather than being 
just “a fanciful accretion” (Goitein, Rama- 


dan, 97). After all, Muhammad must have 
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witnessed in his early contacts with the 
Jews of Medina not only Yom Kippur but 
also Pesach and Shavuot which, (especially 
the latter) commemorate the revelation 

of the Law. 

The length of the fast, an extension from 
ten to thirty days, must be seen against the 
background of the popularity of fasting, 
both by Jews and Christians, in the centu- 
ries preceding Islam (cf. also the two 
months of penitential fasting, Q 4:92; 


58:3-4)- 
Kees Wagtendonk 
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Fate 


The principle, or determining cause or 
will, through which things occur as they 
should. Although the pre-Islamic concept 
(see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE QURAN; 
SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIG; 
AGE OF IGNORANCE) of an impersonal fate 
(dahr, see TIME) is attested in the Qur'an 

(Q 45:24; 76:1; cf. “accident of time” /rayb 
al-maniin/, Q 52:30), the qur’anic message 1s 
that God, and not an impersonal agent, 
governs the world (cf. Bowering, Ideas, esp. 
175-7). But are some, or even all events in 
history predetermined by God from eter- 
nity (q.v.)? This thorny question, which has 
generated involved debates and discussions 
among Muslims — particularly in theologi- 
cal (kalam) and philosophical (falsafa) 
circles — up until the present, does not re- 
ceive a univocal answer in the Qur'an. The 
predestination theme appears in the form 
of an uncompromising emphasis on the 
supreme agency and omnipotence of God, 
but it is counterbalanced by an equally 
strong assumption of human responsibility 
for human action (see FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION). 

Several qur’anic terms in particular are 
associated with predestinarian ideas. Fore- 
most among these are gadd (or gada’) and 
gadar, which later become technical terms 
in kalam (see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). 
The verb qada, “to decide, to determine, to 


judge,” occurs sixty times in the text. Leav- 
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ing aside the occurrences that are not rele- 
vant to this discussion, it is used principally 
to underline God’s creative power (in 
verses of the type “When he decrees a 
thing, he says to it ‘Be’ and it is,” as in 
Q 221173; 3:47; 19:35; 40:68; also cf. 19:21; see 
CREATION), to emphasize his ultimate judg- 
ment (q.v.; Q 40:20} 10:93; 27:78; 45:17; etc.; 
see LAST JUDGMENT), or to declare him the 
master of death (Q 39:42 and 34:14; see 
DEATH AND THE DEAD). The verb seems to 
assume a deterministic tone in Q 17:4, 
however, where reference is made to God’s 
decree that the Israelites (see CHILDREN OF 
ISRAEL) will twice cause corruption (q.v.) 
on the earth (though many commentators 
understand the verb to mean “to inform” 
here, as in Tabart, Ta/siy, viii, 20), and in 
Q 12:41, where Joseph (q.v.) informs his two 
prison mates of their fates. It is, of course, 
possible to read these verses as confirma- 
tion of God’s foreknowledge of events 
rather than as evidence of his predestina- 
tion, but there is little doubt that God is 
portrayed here as shaping the destinies of 
at least some groups and individuals. 
Words of the root g-d-r are equally 
abundant. The verbs gadara and qaddara, 
“to measure, to determine,” are used pri- 
marily to convey the central idea that God 
measures and orders his creation, that 
while he is unbounded and infinite, every- 
thing else is limited and determinate (Ring- 
gren, Studies, 97-103; Rahman, Themes, 12, 
23, 67). All other words of this root (chief 
among them the noun gadar and the adjec- 
tives gadir and qadir, “mighty,” as an attri- 
bute of God in an expression like “God is 
powerful over all things”) serve to under- 
score God’s omnipotence. Of special sig- 
nificance is the expression /aylat al-qadr, 
“the night of measure (or might),” in stra 
97 (Strat al-Oadr, “Power”; see NIGHT OF 
POWER). Commentators and theologians 
are united in identifying this night as the 


time of the revelation of the Qur’an (cf. 
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Q 44:3-4) and, while some of them under- 
stand this event as the transference of 
God’s eternal decree to the temporal- 
spatial plane and reach predestinarian 
conclusions, the Qur’an itself gives us no 
clear pointers in this direction. 

Another potent qur’anic word is gal, 
“term.” It seems to be the temporal equiv- 
alent of g-d-7, words that evoke the idea of 
a “measured creation.” Everything but 
God is limited and fixed, not only in space 
but also in time. Thus all humans are ap- 
pointed a fixed term of life on earth: “It is 
he who created you from clay (q.v.) and as- 
signed [you] a term” (Q 6:2; see BIOLOGY 
AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE). 
Whether this term can be shortened (see 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; REWARD 
AND PUNISHMENT) by sins (see SIN, MAJOR 
AND MINOR) or lengthened by good deeds 
(q.v.) is a question debated later by theolo- 
gians, but the Qur'an insists, instead, only 
on the limited nature of created beings as 
opposed to the absolute unboundedness 
of God. 

Two other prominent qur’anic concepts 
that relate to God’s role in shaping human 
destiny are am, “command, word,” and 
rizq, “bounty, sustenance.” The former, a 
complex concept, normally refers to God’s 
creative command ‘Be’ or, parallel to the 
concept of gadar, expresses the qur’anic 
view that the creation is subject to laws 
authored by God — hence the idea that 
nature is muslim, i.e. that it submits to God 
(see COSMOLOGY; NATURAL WORLD AND 
THE QUR'AN; SEMIOTIGS AND NATURE IN 
THE QURAN). Some amr verses, however, 
seem to supply evidence of God interven- 
ing in human events on certain occasions 
(for instance, Q 11:73, on the conception of 
Isaac (q.v.) and Q 30:3-4, on a prediction of 
Byzantine victory [see BYZANTINES]), but 
the emphasis is clearly on God’s supreme 
sovereignty, as suggested by Q 3:128, where 
the Prophet is told that he has no part in 
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the divine command. The term 77zq, too, is 
generally used to highlight God’s agency 
since it conveys the idea that sustenance 
belongs to God alone, but it also connotes 
a “sense of specific allotment” (McAuliffe, 
Rizq), especially in verses where one’s lot is 
said to be “straitened” or “made ample” 
(Q 89:16 or 13:26; see BLESSING). 

Apart from the ones so far mentioned, 
there are other qur’anic concepts that are 
frequently invoked in kalam discussions of 
predestination, such as lawh, “tablet” 

(Q 85:22; see PRESERVED TABLET), galam, 
“pen” (Q 68:1), and kitab, “book” (q.v.; 261 
occurrences, including attestations in the 
plural and dual forms). The first two con- 
cepts remain undeveloped in the Qur'an, 
while the last — the book, along with 
verses related to “writing” where God is 
the author — plays a central role as the 
manifestation of God’s knowledge, will 
and wisdom (q.v.), as best exemplified in 
the verse “Nothing will happen to us ex- 
cept what God has written for us” (Q 9:51). 
From here, it is an easy step to the thor- 
oughly predestinarian view that God has 
determined all events in pre-eternity. A 
closer scrutiny suggests, however, that the 
kitab verses — like the gada (or gada’), qadar, 
qal, amr, and rizq verses — are really about 
God’s absolute, infinite sovereignty as op- 
posed to the measured, limited, contingent 
nature of his creation. It is for this reason 
that the Qur'an is adamant about God’s 
supreme agency, as in the verse “You did 
not throw when you threw, but God threw” 
(Q 8:17, referring to the battle of Badr 
[q.v.], when the Prophet threw a handful 
of dust toward the Meccan forces). 

Does God’s omnipotence and omni- 
science leave any room for human agency? 
It is clear that human beings, who were not 
created in play (Q 23:115), have a special 
place in the creation in that God breathed 
his own spirit (q.v.) into them (Q 15:29; 
38:72; 32:9), endowed them with the capac- 
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ity to know (exemplified by God teaching 
Adam [see ADAM AND EVE] the names of 
things, Q 2:30f; see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING) and entrusted them with the 
unique trust (Q 33:72) of being his vicege- 
rent on earth (Q 2:30; see CALIPH). It is a 
fundamental assumption of the Qur'an 
that human beings, unlike angels (see 
ANGEL), do not fulfill this role, so to speak, 
automatically, and that they are as likely to 
fail in this endeavor as to succeed. Indeed, 
the Quran itself is an invitation for them 
to assume this role, provided to them as 
guidance by God in his mercy (q.v.; many 
verses, e.g. Q 21185). It is in this context that 
the final reckoning, /isab, of human acts on 
the day of judgment is to be understood. 

Human agency, therefore, is a reality. It is 
the responsibility of human beings to 
purify their souls (Q g1:7-10) and they have 
the initiative on this front since God only 
turns them in the direction they choose 
(Q 4:115) and does not change the condition 
of a people until they change it themselves 
(Q 13:11). Those who fail bring misfortune 
upon themselves by doing injustice to their 
own souls (numerous verses, e.g. Q 65:1). If 
they realize their error (q.v.) and repent 
(see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE), God for- 
gives them (see FORGIVENESS) and guides 
them to the right path (e.g, Q 28:16; see 
PATH OR WAY) but, if they persevere in 
their injustice (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE), 
God entrenches them in this state by plac- 
ing seals on their hearts (see HEART) and 
ears (q.v.) and veils on their eyes (q.v.; Q 2:73 
see SEEING AND HEARING; HEARING AND 
DEAFNESS). The Quran itself is best under- 
stood as God’s guidance to humanity 
prompting them to help themselves by ac- 
knowledging God’s sovereignty and serving 
him by committing good deeds. 

In addition to the verses considered, 
there are numerous verses of the intriguing 
type “God guides to truth whom he wills 
and leads astray whom he wills” (e.g. 
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Q 14:4), which would seem to deny any 
agency to humans in their salvation (q.v.). 
An examination of these “will-verses” sug- 
gests, however, that they are to be under- 
stood as expressions of God’s absolute lib- 
erty of action, or better yet, as powerful 
reminders of his final authority and power. 
Simply put, nothing happens outside the 
orbit of his will. Perhaps the best way to 
reconcile the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween this unflinching qur’anic insistence 
on God’s omnipotent, overpowering 
agency and its equally fundamental as- 
sumption of human accountability as 
demonstrated, among other things, by its 
highly developed eschatology (q.v.) is to 
argue as does the modern Muslim philoso- 
pher Fazlur Rahman (Themes, 22) that the 
Qur'an is prescriptive, not descriptive. It is 
a document that is meant to bring about a 
change in human attitude and behavior in 
order to orient humanity towards God; it is 
not a cold, descriptive account of the scope 
and boundary of divine and human action. 
It is meant to reawaken and strengthen hu- 
man capacity for moral action, not to stifle 
it by relentless reiteration of God’s power 
(see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN). For Muslim 
scholars who hold this view, the numerous 
verses on God’s omnipotence and supreme 
agency lose their predestinarian ring and 
assume the function of awakening in hu- 
man beings the properly pious attitude of 
grateful patience and equanimity in the 
face of fortune and misfortune alike (as, 
for instance, in Q 22:35; see TRUST AND 
PATIENCE; GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE; 
TRIAL). 

In summary, many would argue that the 
majority of the seemingly predestinarian 
verses in the Qur'an are really expressive 
of God’s supreme sovereignty, that the 
emphasis is clearly not on predetermina- 
tion of events but on God’s creative activ- 
ity which continuously “measures out” his 


creation (God’s control of life and death, 
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for instance, would be understood in this 
sense) or on his all-encompassing knowl- 
edge and will. From this interpretive per- 
spective, the qur’anic insistence on God’s 
absolute sovereignty is not a description of 
a deterministic universe dominated by God 
but an urgent reminder that invites hu- 
manity to moral action. In contrast to the 
pre-Islamic understanding of human des- 
tiny, the God of the Qur’an is not an im- 
personal Fate but a personal God who 
invites human beings to dynamic involve- 
ment in the world and who himself re- 
sponds dynamically to human action. See 


also HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN. 
Ahmet T. Karamustafa 
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Father(s) see FAMILY; PARENTS; 
PATRIARCHY 


Fatiha 


The first stra of the Quran, “The Open- 
er,” more properly “The Opening of Scrip- 
ture” (fatihat al-kitab, see BOOK). It occupies 
a unique place formally and theologically 
in the ‘Uthmanic text of the Quran and 
in ritual prayer (saldt, see CODICES OF 

THE QUR'AN; RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN; 
PRAYER). Its seven brief verses stand at the 
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head of the qur’anic text, the remaining 
113 stiras being arranged roughly from 
longest to shortest. It is the one stira that 
every Muslim must be able to recite by 
heart in order to perform the ritual prayer 
(full legal observance of which requires re- 
peating the Fatiha seventeen times daily 
[Qutb, <zlal, i, 21]: twice for the dawn salat, 
three for the sunset, and four for each of 
the remaining three [see DAy, TIMES OF]. 
On the legally obligatory [except among 
the Hanafis] Arabic recitation of the 
Fatiha in salat, see al-Figh ‘ala l-madhahib al- 
arba‘a, 186-8; Khoury, Der Koran, 140-1). 
Even apart from the salad, the Fatiha is 
easily the most-repeated siira in Muslim 
use — as devotional prayer, hymn of praise 
(q.v.), supplication, invocation, social con- 
vention, protective or curative talisman 
(see AMULETS), or word of solace (see 
EVERYDAY LIFE, THE QUR’AN IN). As the 
primary prayer and scriptural formula in 
Muslim communal and personal life, the 
Fatiha is comparable to the Shema in the 
Jewish tradition and the Paternoster in 

the Christian. 

The text of the Fatiha (with standard 
verse numbering) runs as follows: (1) “In 
the name of God, the merciful com- 
passionate one [“merciful Lord of 
mercy” — K. Cragg]. (2) Praise be to 
God, lord (q.v.) of all beings [or worlds], 
(3) the merciful compassionate one, (4) 
master of the day of reckoning. (5) You 
alone do we worship (q.v.), and upon you 
alone do we call for help. (6) Guide us on 
the straight path, (7) the path of those 
whom you have blessed, not of those 
upon whom your anger (q.v.) has fallen, 
nor of those who are astray (q.v.).” (See 
also PATH OR WAY; BLESSING; LAST JUDG- 
MENT} MERCY.) 

Muslims have many different names for 
the Fatiha. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/ 
1210) cites twelve (Ta/fsi7, i, 179-83), the first 
ten of which are also given by Tabarsi 
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(d. 518/1153; Mama‘, i, 31-2), while the first 
four to seven are given by most commenta- 
tors. The twelve, beginning with the more 
frequent, are: the aforementioned fatihat al- 
kitab; al-hamd, “Praise”; umm al-Qur an/al- 
kutab, “the Quintessence (lit. “Mother”) of 
the Qur’an/Scripture” (cf. Q 3:7; 13:39; 
43:4); al-sab‘ al-mathani, “the Seven Ma- 
thani” (i.e. traditions or repeated verses; 

cf. Noldeke, Ga, i, 114-6; Bell-Watt, Intro- 
duction, 1345 cf. Q 15:87); al-wafiya, “the 
Complete”; al-kafiya, “the Sufficient”; al- 
asas, “the Foundation”; al-shifa’ (or al- 
shafiya), “Healing”; al-salat, “Worship”; 
al-su al, “the Request”; and al-du‘@, “Sup- 
plication.” Abt Hayyan (d. 745/1344; Bahr, 
I, 153) gives most of these and others, e.g. 
al-raqiya, “the Charm/Enchantment”; al- 
wagiya, “the Protector”; al-kanz, “the ‘Trea- 
sure”; and al-niir, “Light.” Exegetes have 
discussed the many names given this stira, 
each of which points to some role or un- 
derstanding of the Fatiha in Islam (see 
Kandil, Surennamen, 44-50; cf. Suyiitt, 
Ttqan, 1, 52-3). 

The Fatiha takes the form of a first- 
person-plural prayer formula clearly in- 
tended for human utterance rather than a 
first- or third-person word of God, a point 
that has been noted since the earliest days 
of Islam. A testimony to this is the practice 
among Sunni Muslims of ending their re- 
citation of this stra with amin (“amen”; see 
RECITATION, THE ART OF) — this being the 
only sia so treated (Ibn Kathir, Ta/si7, i, 
31-2; Zamakhshart, Aashshdf, 1, 73-5). ShiTs 
reject this (see SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN): 
Al-Tast (d. 460/1067) says one should not 
seal the recitation of the Fatiha with amin; 
indeed, doing so voids the salat (Tibyan, i, 
46; cf. Tabarst, Mama‘, 1, 65, who says one 
should say instead, “Praise be to God, lord 
of beings”). There are only three similar 
qur’anic instances of prayers: Q 113 and 
Q 114 (known as “the two siiras of taking 
refuge [i.e. from evil],” al-mu ‘awwidhatan), 
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both first-person-singular invocations of 
God against evil powers; and parts of 

the last two verses of Stirat al-Baqara, 

Q 2:285-6 (known as the “seals of the 
Cow,” khawatim al-Baqara), which, like the 
Fatiha, contain first-person-plural prayer 
formulae. Muslim tradition has long recog- 
nized the link between the Fatiha and the 
khawatim, the latter sharing the special 
blessing (baraka) of the former — e.g, Ibn 
‘Abbas’ (d. 68/686-7) report of an angel 
(q.v.) saying that Muhammad (q.v.) was 
given two lights accorded no earlier 
prophet, namely the Fatiha and the 
khawatim, the recitation of even one letter 
of which brings an answer to prayer (e.g. 
Muslim, Sahih. K. Salat al-musafirin, 2543 
Nasa’t, Sunan, xi, 25; Ibn Kathir, Ta/si7, i, 
342). 


The Fatiha in Muslim and non-Muslim 

scholarship 
Classical qur’anic scholarship preserved 
several variant readings for the Fatiha 
which were ascribed to various pre- 
‘Uthmanic codices (see Jeffery, Materials, 
25, 117, 185, 195, 220, 227, 232; Khoury, Der 
Koran, i, 146; cf. Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, i, 22, 
24-8; Ibn Hisham al-Ansart, [7a, 1-4). 
Major examples are: for malik(i), “master, 
possessor, lord,” in Q 1:4, malik(i), “king, 
sovereign” (Ibn Mas‘tid, Ubayy, ‘Alz, 
‘A’isha et al., also preferred by Tabari, 
Tafsir, i, 148-54; cf. Jeffery, Mugaddimas, 134; 
Zamakhshant, Kashshaf, i, 57 says maltk is 
preferred because it is the reading of the 
people of the Haramayn, i.e. Mecca and 
Medina), or also malika, maliku, maltku, 
maltki, malku (various authorities); in 
Ubayy’s codex, Allahumma, “O God!” pre- 
cedes Q 1:5, and wyyaka is read iyaka (also 
meaning “you”); in Q 1:6, for thdind, 
“Guide us,” three variants with the same 
or a similar sense are known, e.g. arshidna 
(Ibn Mas‘tid); also, al-sirat al-mustaqim, “the 
straight path,” is given by Ibn ‘Umar 
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(d. 73/693), Ubayy (d. 21/642), and Ja‘far 
al-Sadigq (d. 148/765) without the first a/- 
(“the path of the straight”); al-A‘mash and 
al-Rabr' spell svat as zirat and Ibn ‘Abbas 
spells it stra; in Q 1:7, for alladhina, “those 
who,” aladhina (Ubayy), or man, “whoever” 
(Ibn Mas‘tid, “Umar, Ibn al-Zubayr); for 
ghayri, “not those,” ghira (Ibn Mas‘td, ‘Al, 
‘Umar et al.), ghayra (‘Ali, Ubayy,“Umar 

et al.); for wa-/a, “and not/nor,” wa-ghayri, 
wa-ghayra (Ubayy, ‘Ali et al.; cf. Tabart, 
Tafsir, i, 182-4). 

The meaning of several words in the text 
has also been debated in the tradition, 
notably that of ‘amin in Q 1:2, “creatures, 
beings” (lit. “worlds”). Tabari (d. 310/923; 
Tafsir, i, 143-6) takes it as the different com- 
munities of men, jinn (q.v.), and all created 
species (see CREATION), each being an Glam 
(“cosmos, world”; see Ibn Kathir, Ta/si7, i, 
23-4; Zamakhshart, Kashshdf, 1, 53-5; 
Damaghani, With, 331-2; cf. Jeffery, For 
vocab., 208-9; Noldeke, ea, i, 112 n.1; Paret, 
Kommentar, 12); some exegetes have limited 
‘alamin solely to rational beings (e.g. Tist, 
Tibyan, i, 32; cf. Ayoub, Quran, i, 47); Razi 
says it refers to all things real, imagined or 
even unimaginable (Tafst; i, 234-5; cf. Ibn 
Kathir, Tafsir, i, 24). The final verse has 
also been a point of grammatical diver- 
gence for interpreters and translators. 
Some have read the verse (without change 
of meaning) as “The path of those whom 
you have blessed, [the path of] those on 
whom your wrath has not fallen, and [the 
path of] those who are not astray” (‘Tabart, 
Tafsir, 1, 181-2). 

Most Muslim scholars, following Ibn 
‘Abbas and Qatada (d. ca 117/735), have 
considered the Fatiha an early Meccan 
revelation (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QUR’AN), primarily because of its centrality 
to ritual prayer (salat), which began in 
Mecca (q.v.); Mujahid (d. 104/722) alone 
among early authorities (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL) 
held it to be Medinan. In an effort to rec- 
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oncile the two positions, some say that it 
was revealed both in Mecca, when the salat 
was prescribed, and again in Medina (q.v.), 
when the qibla (q.v.) was changed (see 
ABROGATION). It is also said to have been 
the first stira revealed in its entirety (M. 
‘Abduh, Tafsir al-Fatiha, 20-22; Tabarst, 
Majma‘, i, 35). Muslim exegesis has largely 
focused on the following: (i) the meaning 
and implications of the text (including 
such questions as whether the latter por- 
tion refers to three specific communities: 
Muslims — alladhina an‘amta ‘alayhim, 
Christians (see GHRISTIANS AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY) — al-maghdibi ‘alayhim, and Jews 
(see JEWS AND JUDAISM) — al-dallin (e.g. 
Tabart, Tafsir, 1, 185-95; Tabarst, Majmas 

1, 65; Zamakhshart, Kashshdf; 1, 71), or to 
previous peoples to whom the Qur’an of- 
ten refers elsewhere (see ‘Abduh, Tafsir al- 
Fatiha, 46-8; Tabarsi, Majma‘, i, 59-66; see 
GEOGRAPHY; GENERATIONS); (11) whether 
the basmala (q.v.) is a prefatory formula, as 
elsewhere, or the first verse of the Fatiha 
(Tabari and some other exegetes deny this; 
others affirm it, as its inclusion as Q 1:1 in 
the Cairo text shows); (111) the disagreement 
among the Companions (see COMPANIONS 
OF THE PROPHET) as to whether the Fatiha 
was originally intended to be included in 
the qur’anic text at all Ibn Mas‘ad did not 
put the Fatiha [or al-mu‘awwidhatan] in his 
recension, saying that if he had, he would 
have had to place it before every part of 
the Qur'an; Shawkani, Ta/siz, i, 14; see 
COLLECTION OF THE QUR’AN); (iv) the 
bipartite structure of the siira (the initial 
praise, or hamd, portion through ipyaka 
nasta‘tm [Q 1:2-5], and the ensuing supplica- 
tion [Q 1:6-7]); (v) the aforementioned tex- 
tual variants (qira@al, see READINGS OF THE 
QURAN); (vi) the identification of the 
Fatiha as the sab ‘an min al-mathani, “seven of 
the repeated [verses] /traditions,” men- 
tioned in Q 15:87; and (vil) the aforemen- 
tioned tradition of closing every repetition 
of only this stira with amin. Recently, 
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M. Arkoun (Lecture) has sought to analyze 
the dual function of the Fatiha as (1) some- 
thing voiced by the Prophet in a liturgical 
context no longer accessible to us and (ii) a 
text within the composite qur’anic text that 
has been the subject of exegetical interpre- 
tation as a meaningful whole (see FORM 
AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN). 
Non-Muslim, Western scholars, following 
Noldeke (Gg, i, 110-5), have generally 
agreed that the Fatiha is Meccan, but not 
from the very earliest period, since they 
date the institution of salat later in the 
Meccan period. While R. Bell, R. Bla- 
chére, R. Paret, W. Watt and others have 
discussed the stira, there has been little 
major change in the general picture pre- 
sented by Néldeke-Schwally. S. Goitein, 
however, emphasized in a 1966 article 
that the Fatiha is “a liturgical composition 
created deliberately” for use in “a fixed 
liturgy” and set before the actual qur’anic 
text as a prefatory siira, the provenance of 
which was the communal prayer rite 
(Prayer, 82-4). Still more emphatically, 
Neuwirth and Neuwirth (1991) argued that 
(1) the first substantive of the paired sab ‘an 
min al-mathani wa-l-Qur ‘an al-‘azim of 
Q 15:87 refers to the Fatiha (minus the 
basmala, but with the final verse divided 
into two to keep seven verses [q.v.]) as a 
liturgical text received alongside the 
Quran, and, correspondingly, (ii) the 
Fatiha is clearly a liturgical prayer, speci- 
fically an introitus to the salat, rather than a 
regular stira, which has parallels in very 
similar formulae in contemporaneous 


Christian and Jewish liturgical use. 


The Fatiha in Muslim life 
The role of the Fatiha in piety (q.v.) and 
practice is immense and can only be 
adumbrated here. Above all, it is the an- 
chor of the salad, in which, according to a 
prophetic hadith (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN), it must be recited for the perfor- 
mance of the ritual to be valid (Bukhart, 
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Sahih 10:94:2; Muslim, Sahih. K. al-Salat, 38, 
41; see also Jeffery, Mugaddimas, 135; Wen- 
sinck, Concordance, ii, 12). Its special quality 
is signaled in the hadith qudst (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN) that sometimes accom- 
panies this prophetic hadith, in which God 
says, “I have divided the salat between my- 
self and my servant,” then declares that he 
himself responds to each phrase of the 
Fatiha as it is uttered, in answer to the wor- 
shiper’s prayer (Muslim, Sahih. A: al-Salat, 
38, 41; Tabataba'l, Mizan, 39; further refs. 
in Graham, Dwine word, 183-4; see also 
EVERYDAY LIFE). Tradition holds it to be 
unique among revelations, both pre- 
qur’anic and qur’anic (see REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION), a special blessing given 
to Muhammad (e.g, Aliisi, Rath, 97-8). As 
Ibn Maja (ix, 19) quotes the Prophet, 
“Every important matter one does not be- 
gin with ‘al-Hamd’ is void.” Commenta- 
tors of all ages have devoted significant 
attention to it; most major modern Muslim 
thinkers have commented on it either sepa- 
rately or within a full ¢afsir (e.g. ‘Abduh, 
Rashid Rida, Mawdidi, Sayyid Qutb, 
Hasan al-Banna, ‘Tabataba’l; see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QURAN: EARLY MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY). In addition to being the 
most universally known and repeated part 
of the Qur’4an among Muslims, its repeti- 
tion is, along with that of the shahdda (“tes- 
timony” by which one declares oneself to 
be a Muslim; see WITNESS TO FAITH), the 
most significant oral mark of Muslim faith. 
For example, J. Bowen in a recent unpub- 
lished paper (Imputations) points to its 
symbolic importance as a litmus test for the 
“true Muslim” in contemporary Indonesia. 
So much is the Fatiha the quintessential 
prayer that its dialect form, fatha, comes to 
be used in some North African Safi con- 
texts for other prayers as well (Crapan- 
zano, Hamadsha, 189, n. 4; See DIALECTS; 
SUFISM AND THE QURAN). The sacred 
power, or baraka, of the Fatiha is univer- 
sally attested in all eras in popular practice: 
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as a talismanic healing aid (see MEDICINE 
AND THE QUR’AN); as defense against evil 
spirits; as an intercessory prayer for the 
dead (see DEATH AND THE DEAD} INTER- 
CESSORY PRAYER); in burial rituals and 
when approaching a cemetery or visiting a 
grave; on recovery from sickness; to avert 
danger; in naming and circumcision (q.v.) 
rituals; in thanksgiving for food and drink 
(q.v.); to “seal” a promise, treaty, marriage, 
or other contractual agreement (see 
CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE); to bless a place, a time of 
plowing or harvest, or the admission of an 
apprentice to a guild; to give oneself cour- 
age (q.v.) in battle; as the quintessential 
superogatory prayer; as consolation (q.v.) 
to the bereaved after a funeral; as prayer 
upon visiting a saint’s shrine; and in every 
Td al-Fitr and ‘Td al-Adha celebration 
(Bukhari, Sahih 66:9, 76:34; Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Mekka, 29, 43, 53, 129, 140, 1433 
Westermarck, Ritual, 1, 113 and passim [see 
index for numerous examples]; Jomier, 
Place du Coran, 135-6, 141, 148-9; Piamenta, 
Muslim conception of God, 5, 24-6 [further 
refs.]; Khoury, Der Koran, 138-40; Lane, 
Manners, 61, 76, 236-7, 260, 458, 465, 480, 
521; see FESTIVALS AND GOMMEMORATIVE 


DAYS). 
William A. Graham 
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Fatima 


Only child of Muhammad and his first 
wife, Khadija (q.v.), to survive their deaths. 
Fatima is not mentioned by name in the 
Qur'an but the classical exegetical tradi- 
tion (see EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: CLAS- 
SICAL AND MEDIEVAL) has associated 
certain verses with her and with her hus- 
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band and children. Particularly in Shit 
Islam, the figure of Fatima as the closest 
blood link (see BLOOD AND BLOOD CLOT; 
KINSHIP) to the Prophet himself, generated 
a hagiographical literature as well as prac- 
tices of devotion and supplication (see 
SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN). 

Of the qur’anic verses that commentators 
have linked to Fatima, the most important 
are Q 33:33 and 3:61. The first of these 
makes reference to the “people of the 
house” (q.v.; ahl al-bayt), which has ordinar- 
ily been understood in the more specific 
sense of “the family of the Prophet” (q.v.), 
namely, Muhammad, Fatima, her husband 
‘Alt b. Abr Talib (q.v.), and their sons al- 
Hasan and al-Husayn (Tabart, Tafsiy, xxii, 
6-8 who also includes a tradition attrib- 
uted to ‘Ikrima that interprets afl al-bayt 
as the Prophet’s wives [see WIVES OF THE 
PROPHET]; Ibn al-Jawzi, <ad, vi, 381, re- 
verses the order of these options.) Tradi- 
tions which depict the Prophet sheltering 
his family, actually or symbolically, under 
the expanse of his cloak (see CLOTHING) 
have provided another title for this group 
of five: “the people of the cloak” (ahi al- 
kisa’, Tabart, Tafst, xxii, 7-8; cf. Spellberg, 
Politics, 34-7, for the relation of Fatima and 
the Prophet’s wife ‘A’isha; see also ‘A’IsHA 
BINT ABI BAKR). Q 3:61 contains the chal- 
lenge: “Come, let us call our sons and your 
sons, our women and your women, our- 
selves and yourselves; then let us invoke 
God’s curse (q.v.) on those who are lying 
(thumma nabtahil fa-naj ‘al la‘nata llahi ‘ala 
l-kadhibina). Muslim exegetes have depicted 
as the “occasion for the revelation” (sabab 
al-nuzil, see OCCASIONS OF REVELATION) of 
this verse an episode in which the Prophet 
proposed to a delegation of Christians 
(see CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) from 
Najran (q.v.) an ordeal of mutual adjura- 
tion (mubahala). ‘To underscore the veracity 
of his theological claims, Muhammad 
offered his family, including Fatima, as 


witnesses and guarantors. The exegetical 
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tradition on Q 3:42, “Then the angels (see 
ANGEL) said: ‘O Mary (q.v.), truly God has 
chosen you and purified you and chosen 
you over the women of the world (al- 
‘@lamina)’,” has linked this qur’anic praise 
of Mary, the mother of Jesus (q.v.), with 
the Muslim veneration of Fatima (McAu- 
liffe, Chosen, 19-24). Key to this linkage is 
one or another variant of the hadith (see 
HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) in which Mu- 
hammad lists the outstanding women of 
all time as: Mary, Asiya (the wife of Pha- 
raoh [q.v.]), Khadija and Fatima (‘Tabart, 
Tafsi, iii, 263; Razi, Tafsir viii, 4.6; but cf. 
such ShiT commentaries as those of Abi 
1-Futth Razi, Rawh, 11, 36-7 and Mawla 
Fath Allah Kashani, Minha), ii, 224, who 
insist upon the absolute superiority of 
Fatima). Shri literature elaborates the con- 
nection of Mary with Fatima, viewing 
both as women of suffering (q.v.). Fatima 
endured the death of her father and both 
mothers experienced, actually or prolep- 
tically, the violence inflicted upon their 
sons. So entwined is their hagiographical 
connection that one of the epithets born 
by Fatima is Maryam al-kubra, Mary the 
Greater (McAuliffe, Chosen, 27; Stowasser, 
Women, 80). 

This connection between Fatima and 
Mary has been given a spiritually esoteric 
interpretation by the modern French 
Islamicist Louis Massignon. Other appro- 
priations of the figure of Fatima can be 
found in such diverse sources as contem- 
porary devotional writings (Biographie de 
Fatima az-Zahra’, 109-18; Rahim, Fatima, 
16-8), the corpus of traditional Malay liter- 
ature (Wieringa, Does traditional) and the 
revolutionary writings of the Iranian ideo- 


logue Ali Shari‘ati (d. 1977). 


Jane Dammen McAuliffe 
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Fealty see OATHS AND PROMISES 


Fear 


Emotion marked by alarm; dread; rever- 
ence or awe. Three principal qur’anic con- 
cepts are usually translated by the English 
word “fear.” In their most common nomi- 
nal forms these concepts are: (a) faqgwa and 


related derivatives, probably from the trilit- 
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eral Arabic root w-g-y (or -q-w or t-q-y; see 
below for a brief discussion of the possible 
root letters) attested 239 times; (b) khawf 
and related derivatives from kh-w-f attested 
123 times; and (c) khashya and related deri- 
vatives from kh-sh-y, attested forty-eight 
times. There are six additional concepts 
regularly translated into English as either 
denoting or connoting some kind of fear, 
anxiety, or cautiousness: (d) Aidhr and re- 
lated derivates from h-dh-1, attested twenty- 
one times; (e) ishfag, not appearing as a 
noun, but only in participial and verbal 
forms derived from sh-/-q, attested ten 
times; (f) rahab and related derivatives from 
r-h-b, attested eight times; (g) faza‘ and re- 
lated derivatives from f-z-§ attested six 
times; (h) ru‘, derived from r- <4, attested 
five times; and (1) the various derivatives of 
the root w-/, attested five times. 


Taqwa, khawf, and khashya 
Taqwa is one of the central concepts in 
quranic theology and ethics. Izutsu (Con- 
cepts, 195-200) describes tagwa as “the very 
heart and pivot” of qur’anic teaching, and 
even goes so far as to equate faqwa with 
aman itself, the qur’anic term most often 
translated as “faith” (q.v.) or “belief” (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). Although certain 
English versions of the Quran employ the 
notion of “fear” in their renderings of 
taqwa, it is crucial to note that these ver- 
sions identify tagwa as a very specific kind 
of fear, namely the “fear of God” (e.g. 
Arberry, Pickthall, Y. ‘Alz). In fact, this ren- 
dering of taqwa directly parallels the bibli- 
cal concept of “fear of the Lord” (Heb 
yw ah yhwh, Gk phobos theou — e.g. Ps 19:10; 
Prov 7:1; Isa 11:2-3) and thus should not be 
confused with the ordinary sense of “fear” 
as a negative and usually disturbing emo- 
tional reaction to impending harm. Al- 
though it does include a distinct awareness 
of the potential danger of incurring divine 
wrath (see ANGER), faqwa as “fear of God” 
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describes the psychic state of an individual 
who is reverent, devout, and solicitous in 
his or her service to God (see PIETY), rather 
than one who is afflicted by distressing or 
debilitating anxiety. Indeed, this is the only 
sense in which verses such as Q 47:17, 
which identifies tagwa as God’s reward for 
those who are open to divine guidance, are 
at all intelligible. 

Taqwa is an abstract noun expressing ac- 
tion (i.e. a masdar) which is generally taken 
to be a morphologically altered substantive 
(originally either taqgya/taqyan or waqya/ 
waqyan), as opposed to an adjective (sia), of 
either the first or eighth verbal form of the 
root ¢-q-y (or possibly t-g-w), or w-q-y (Lisan 
al-‘Arab, v, 15, 402; Bustani, Muhit, 982; 
Lane, i, 310). In pre-Islamic poetry, the 
eighth verbal form, ztaga, did not connote 
a religious attitude, but rather denoted an 
action of self-defense through the place- 
ment of a buffer between oneself and 
something that one feared (see Tibrizi’s 
commentary on Abi Tammam’s Diwan 
al-hamasa, 254; see Izutsu, God, 234-6). 
Among some pre-Islamic Arab poets who 
evidence monotheistic influence, however, 
there are instances of muttagi having the 
sense of “pious believer,” and taqwa having 
a religious sense (Izutsu, God, 235). 

The simplest literal meaning of either 
of the verb forms of either of the roots 
(t-q-/t-q-w, or w-q-y) is basically the same: 
“to be on one’s guard,” “to be extremely 
cautious,” and/or “to protect oneself from 
harm.” In at least one instance, one Eng- 
lish translation of the Qur’an uses ele- 
ments of the narrower literal sense by ren- 
dering al-muttaqin (“those who practice 
ltaqwa,” — the plural active participle of 
the same root) as “those who ward off evil” 
(Pickthall, at Q 2:2; see GOOD AND EVIL). In 
other instances, however, this same transla- 
tion contributes to the formulation of a 
broader theological concept of al-muttaqin 
as “those who protect themselves from 
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harm” specifically by “keeping their duty 
to God” (e.g. Pickthall, at Q 8:34) or, alter- 
natively, by living “righteous” lives (e.g. 

Y. ‘Ali, at Q 8:34). 

What is significant about these transla- 
tions is that they reflect the link that can be 
found in the classical qur’anic commentary 
literature between the narrower root 
meaning of faqwda as “protecting oneself 
from harm” and its broader construal as 
“piety,” “righteousness,” or “godfearing” 
(e.g. Q 2:237, Pickthall, Y. ‘Alt, and Arberry, 
respectively). Al-Tabari (d. 310/923), for 
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example, glosses the qur’anic expression, 
“they practiced taqwa (ittagaw),” in the fol- 
lowing way: “they feared the punishment 
[of God] and thus obeyed him by fulfilling 
the obligatory duties [he imposes], and 
they eschewed acts of disobedience against 
him” (khafu iqabahu fa-ata thu bi-ada% fara ‘- 
dihi wa-tajannabi ma Gsihi; Tabart, Tafsi;, ad 
Q 2:103). Al-Baydawi (d. prob. 716/1316-7) 
further articulates the link between “fear” 
and devotion in his enumeration of three 
different “degrees” (maratib) of taqwa, each 
degree presumably indicating the relative 
moral and spiritual state of the individual. 
He also locates the scriptural support for 
the existence of each of these three de- 
grees in three specific qur’anic proof-texts. 
Al-Baydawr’s first degree of taqwd consists 
of “guarding against eternal punishment 
(see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT) by ridding 
oneself of ascribing partners to God 
(shirk),” supported by Q 48:26. The second 
degree of taqwa entails “avoiding every- 
thing sinful, in deed or omission, even what 
would generally be considered minor of- 
fenses (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR),” sup- 
ported by Q 7:96. Finally, the third degree 
of taqwda involves “being far removed from 
whatever would distract the innermost self 
from the real (i.e. God), and renouncing 
the world (q.v.), devoting one’s entire life 
to him,” supported by Q 3:102 (Baydawi, 
Anwar, ad Q 2:2). 
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According to this tripartite scheme, the 
most basic understanding of faqwda does 
indeed center around the notion of a pru- 
dent “fear” of divine retribution, ideally 
resulting in a life of adherence to God’s 
commands (see COMMANDMENTS). This 
basic understanding reflects the original 
quranic usage (at Q 5:2, the first attesta- 
tion based upon the chronological order- 
ing of the stiras; see CHRONOLOGY AND 
THE QUR'AN), namely of faqwd as “eschato- 
logical fear of Divine chastisement” (cf. 
Izutsu, God, 234-8). It is noteworthy that the 
lexicographical tradition basically echoes 
the commentary literature in this regard by 
defining taqwa as “taking precautions (al- 
thtiraz) against God’s punishments by obe- 
dience (q.v.) to him,” and as “the imitation 
(al-iqtida’) of the Prophet in word and deed” 
(Bustani, Muhit, 982). As both this reference 
to prophetic emulation and al-Baydawi’s 
third degree suggest, however, if developed 
to its fullest extent, ¢agwa becomes the ideal 
and all-encompassing posture of the hu- 
man being before God. In terms of the 
dominant qur’anic paradigm for the 
human-divine relationship, the individual 
who cultivates ¢aqgwa 1s the human “serv- 
ant” (q.v.; ‘abd) who perfectly “fears” his or 
her divine “master” (rabb), not by cowering 
in terror at the prospect of punishment for 
dereliction of duty, but rather by remain- 
ing ever watchful and steadfast in his or 
her respect for and devotion to the master. 
Within this context one can better appreci- 
ate Izutsu’s assertion (e.g. Concepts, 196) 
that, in qur’anic discourse, taqwd (“fear of 
God”) and muttaqin (“godfearing”) function 
almost as synonyms for dmdn (“faith”) and 
mu miniin (“believers”). In order to evoke 
more effectively this important sense of the 
concept as well as to avoid English readers’ 
misinterpreting faqwd as an ordinary type 
of “fear,” one recent English translation of 
the Qur'an deftly renders faqwda as “God- 


consciousness” (Asad, passim). 
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Along with faqwd, two additional con- 
cepts, khawf and khashya, account for almost 
go0% of all references to “fear” in English- 
language translations of the Quran. Al- 
though these concepts are largely syno- 
nymous with each other, they are only 
partially synonymous with taqgwa. Unlike 
taqwa, which has an almost exclusively 
positive connotation as a foundational 
quranic virtue (see VIRTUES AND VICES), 
khawf and khashya have both the positive 
connotation of a virtue to be embraced 
and cultivated as well as the negative con- 
notation of those unwelcome states of 
anxiety or dread typically associated with 
“fear.” 

The standard that separates the positive 
and negative connotations of khawf and 
khashya appears simply to be whether the 
object of the fear is God and his chastise- 
ments (see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT) or some other phenomenon. When 
God and his chastisements are their object, 
Khawof (c.8. Q 5:945 7:205; 13:13; 142145 55:46) 
and khashya (e.g. Q 92133 21:49; 24:52; 36:11; 
98:8) are almost always synonymous with 
each other — and with taqwa — as states of 
piety. Even Satan (see DEVIL) 1s portrayed 
in a minimally sympathetic light when he 
declares, “I fear God!” (akhafu llaha) as he 
hastily retreats from successful temptations 
so as not to share in the divine retribution 
his human dupes will surely incur (Q 8:48; 
59:16). When, however, both khawf and 
khashya lack God and his chastisements as 
their object, they usually connote highly 
undesirable states. 

It is interesting to note, however, that in 
this context there is a subtle but interesting 
difference between these two otherwise 
synonymous terms. Cases of khawf directed 
at a phenomenon other than God usually 
elicit divine compassion and seem to occa- 
sion overt divine consolation (q.v.; e.g. 

Q 2:38; 11:70; 20:46; 29:33; 43:68), whereas 


similar cases of khashya appear in certain 
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instances to involve those who compete 
with God for human attention (sometimes 
even God’s expressed enemies [q.v.]). 
Rather than occasion God’s consolation, 
these cases seem to invite implied admoni- 
tions against the cardinal sin of ascribing 
partners to God (e.g. Q 5:3, 445 913-83 
33:37-9; see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). 

On the basis of this difference between 
khawf and khashya one might conclude that, 
of the three principal qur’anic terms for 
“fear,” taqwa and khashya are specialized 
forms of religious or moral “fear” which 
take God and his chastisements as their 
only proper object, while khawf seems to re- 
fer to “fear” in the more generic sense of a 
morally neutral emotion which may take 
either God and his chastisements (in which 
case it is a desirable emotion), or any other 
phenomenon (in which case it is undesir- 
able), as its legitimate object (cf. Izutsu, 
Concepts, 198). In the light of this distinc- 
tion, it is arguable that Abraham’s (q.v.) 
proclamation, “I do not fear anything you 
associate with [God], unless my lord so 
wills!” (wa-la akhafu ma tushrikina bihi illa an 
yasha‘a rabbi shay’an, Q 6:80), becomes an 
expression of the divinely inspired courage 
(q.v.) that can free God’s servants from be- 
ing victimized by fear. With such courage, 
Abraham, as the archetypal Muslim, is 
able to rise above the petty fears that en- 
snare the human soul, and fear only God 
and his will. The implication of the verse is 
that all Muslims are invited to follow in the 
footsteps of the Abrahamic archetype and 
enjoy the same freedom from victimizing 
fear (i.e. freedom from the grip of khawf 
directed at phenomena which may men- 
ace, but which ultimately cannot harm 
God’s faithful servants). 


Other qur anic concepts denoting “fear” 
There are six remaining qur’anic terms 
construed as referring to some kind of fear. 
Hidhr sometimes conveys a sense of “fear,” 
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but more often a sense of “wariness” and 
“caution.” Some lexicographers have sug- 
gested hidhr as a synonym for taqwa (e.g. 
Lisan al-‘Arab), but the preponderance of 
qur’anic discourse makes a sharp distinc- 
tion between the two. Unlike faqgwa and 
khashya, but similar to khawf, hidhr can be le- 
gitimately directed at both God and other 
phenomena. Unlike Khaw however, hidhr 
can have the positive connotation of a vir- 
tue (i.e. “awareness” or “caution”) even 
when it 1s directed at the expressed ene- 
mies of God or God’s people (Q 63:4; 
64:14). In other words, to be “wary” (hidhr) 
of the impious is a virtue, while to “fear” 
(khawf) them is a vice. 

The noun zsh/aq is not attested in the 
Quran. Mushfiqin, however, a plural active 
participle (fourth verbal form) derived from 
shf-q, accounts for eight of ten attestations 
of a derivative from this root, while the 
verb ashfaqa (also form IV) accounts for the 
remaining two. In three instances, mushfiqin 
appears together in the same verse with 
khashya, where the former is often trans- 
lated as those who “tremble” (e.g. Arberry) 
or “quake” (e.g. Pickthall) in reverent 
fear — usually of judgment and divine 
chastisement (Q 21:28, 49; 23:57). It is note- 
worthy that, in one instance, ashfaqa de- 
notes what might be interpreted as the 
profound “shudder” elicited from the 
largest and most majestic elements of 
creation — namely “the heavens and the 
earth and the mountains” — when they 
were offered the “trust” (amana) of moral 
responsibility, but, according to the text, 
fearfully and wisely refused (Q 33:72). 

In most of its eight attestations, rahab and 
the other nominal forms from the same 
root (i.e. rahb, rahba, whab) appear to de- 
scribe a “reverent fear” or “awe” which 
seems to be, like khashya, appropriately di- 
rected at God alone (e.g. Q 2:40), though 
it too can be easily misdirected toward 


other phenomena (Q 59:13). Faza‘ usually 
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denotes “terror” or “fright.” Of its six at- 
testations, five are specifically eschatologi- 
cal (Q 21:103; 27:87, 89; 34:51; see ESCHA- 
TOLOGY; APOGALYPSE), and one is not 

(Q 38:22). All six, however, can be con- 
strued as having to do with being judged. 
Ru usually indicates a paralyzing “terror” 
or “fright,” and is roughly synonymous 
with faza‘ Of the five times it is attested, 
four (Q 3:151; 8:12; 33:26; 59:2) refer to in- 
stances when, as retribution for their per- 
fidy, God has or will “cast terror” (qadhafa, 
sa-ulgi, or sa-nulgi... ru‘) into the hearts of 
the unbelievers or oppressors of his faithful 
servants. The fifth attestation has to do 
with a description of how frightful the 
sleeping Men of the Cave (q.v.; ashab al- 
kahf) would look to someone who encoun- 
tered them (Q 18:18). Finally, wj-4 often 
translated as “quake,” seems to have the 
two-fold connotation of many of the other 
words for “fear:” in three instances it rep- 
resents the appropriate and natural re- 
sponse of the hearts of the believers to 
God (Q 8:2; 22:35; 23:60); but twice 

(Q 15:52, 53) 1t depicts Abraham’s initial re- 
action to the messengers who come bear- 
ing the good news (q.v.) that he shall have a 
son, a reaction that appears unwarranted, 


for the messengers tell him not to be afraid. 
Scott C. Alexander 
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Fear of God | see FEAR; PIETY 


Feast Days see FESTIVALS AND 
COMMEMORATIVE DAYS 


Feet 


The terminal parts of the legs. There are 
three Arabic terms for foot in the Qur'an: 
1) gadam (pl. aqdam), occurring eight times, 
2) rail (pl. ryal), occurring three times, and 
3) ryl (pl. arjul), with fifteen instances. 
Another term, athar (pl. athar), occurring 
fourteen times, may mean “footstep” or 
“track,” in the sense of a mark or impres- 
sion left behind. References to the human 
foot in the Quran are generally symbolic 
and metaphorical (see METAPHOR), usually 
in a positive sense of being on a firm foot- 
ing when expressed by gadam, pl. agdam, 
but most often in a negative sense when 
expressed by ryjl/arjul (always in the plural). 
Rajil is used in its literal sense of “afoot” 
or “on foot” (Q 2:239; 22:27), “footsoldiers, 
infantry” (Q 17:64). 

The first term, from the root g-d-m, most 
often means firm footing in the sense of 
security against danger, whether physical 
or spiritual/moral. In Q 2:250, David (q.v.) 
is depicted as leading Saul’s (q.v.) force 
against Goliath (q.v.), with the Israelites 
(see CHILDREN OF ISRAEL) praying: “Our 
lord! Bestow on us endurance and make 
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firm our steps (thabbit aqdamana).” In Q 10:2, 
the Qur'an is characterized as “good tid- 
ings” (see GOOD NEws) that provide a 
“sure-footing” (gadama sidqin) before God. 
Those who conclude fraudulent, deceitful 
covenants (ayman, see COVENANT; BREAK- 
ING TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS) will reap 
heavy punishment from God, both for the 
sin itself and for its possible consequence 
of causing another’s foot to slip after it was 
firmly planted (fa-tazilla gadamu ba‘da 
thubutiha, Q 16:94). In Q 41:29, unbelievers 
call upon God to show them some evil peo- 
ple so that they might “crush them beneath 
our feet” (tahta aqdamina). In Q 55:41 sinners 
will on judgment day (see LAST JUDGMENT) 
be “seized by their forelocks and their feet 
(aqdam).” 

The rz-/ root most often depicts feet in a 
baleful way, as in Q 26:49 (cf. Q 7:124), 
where Pharaoh (q.v.) threatens to cut off 
the hands and feet (arjul) of the Israelites 
and crucify them for believing in the 
“lord of Moses (q.v.) and Aaron (q.v.)” 

(Q 26:47-8; 7:121-2) without royal permis- 
sion. The punishment of “those who wage 
war (q.v.) against God and his messenger, 
and strive for corruption (q.v.) throughout 
the land is execution, or crucifixion (q.v.), 
or the cutting off of hands and feet (arjul), 
or exile...” (Q 5:33; see GHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT; LAW AND THE QUR'AN). The 
Quran views feet, as it views hands (q.v.), 
eyes (q.v.), and ears (q.v.) as key factors of 
human agency and marks of “creature- 
liness” (see Q 7:195; See IDOLS AND IMAGES} 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM). Feet are not viewed 
negatively per se in the passages where 
ryl/arjul occur. Their sometimes symbolic- 
ally negative cast relates to human will and 
motives, not to the anatomical appendages, 
which are created for good ends. ‘The 
power of the human foot is seen in the 
dramatic passage in Q 38:42, when Job 
(q.v.), suffering from thirst and filthy sores, 
calls upon God for help and is commanded 
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to “Stamp [on the ground] with your foot” 
(urkud bi-rylika), so as to bring forth cool, 
refreshing water for washing and drinking, 
as the passage concludes. The washing of 
the feet (arjul) in pre-worship ablutions is 
commanded in Q 5:6 (see CLEANLINESS AND 
ABLUTION; RITUAL PURITY). 

Footsteps as traces or marks left behind 
by others are depicted in several passages, 
e.g. Q 43:22, where previous peoples fol- 
lowed their ancestors’ (see GENERATIONS) 
footsteps (athar) with respect to religion be- 
cause of strong custom. God sent in the 
past messengers (see MESSENGER) such as 
Noah (q.v.) and Abraham (q.v.), and 
others, later, in their footsteps (‘ala athari- 
him), such as Jesus (q.v.; Q 57:26-7). See 
also ANATOMY. 


Frederick Mathewson Denny 
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Feminism and the Qur'an 


Feminism is understood to be a mode of 
analysis that includes: (1) the recognition of 
gender equality and of women’s rights that 
a particular religion, nation, society, or cul- 
ture may affirm in its basic tenets but with- 
hold in practice, and (2) identification of 
ways to secure the practice of such rights 
by women and men alike. The Qur’an, the 
basic text of Islam, taken as the word of 
God (q.v.), enunciates the equality of all 
human beings within a system of social 
justice that grants the same fundamental 
rights to women and men (see COMMUNITY 


AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). Muslim 
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women, however, have been denied the 
exercise of many of their rights within pa- 
triarchal societies that speak in the name 
of Islam (see PATRIARCHY). In developing 
their feminist discourses, women have 
looked to the Qur’an as Islam’s central and 
most sacred text, calling attention to its 
fundamental message of social justice and 
human equality and to the rights therein 
granted to women (see WOMEN AND THE 
QuR’ANn). While feminisms grounded in the 
Quran are of most immediate concern to 
Muslims, they also make distinct contribu- 
tions to theorizing gender possibilities and 
gender relations more generally. Drawing 
upon the Quran, Muslim women have 
generated two basic feminist paradigms: 1) 
feminism with Islam (discussed in the first 
section of this article, Qur Gn consciousness 
and women’s rights), and 2) Islamic feminism 
(discussed below in the second section, 


Quranic hermeneutics and gender equality). 


Qur'an consciousness and women’s rights 
Feminism in Muslim countries and com- 
munities has from the start been formu- 
lated within religious parameters. The ear- 
liest paradigm, feminism with Islam, is a 
rights-centered feminism. Its beginnings 
are found in the late 1gth century when 
some Muslim women in different parts of 
“the East,” drawing upon their newly ac- 
quired literacy and expanding social expo- 
sure, brought their qur’anic consciousness 
to bear as they grappled with issues related 
to their changing everyday lives in the face 
of encounters with modernity. Reflecting 
upon their own experience, and in the con- 
text of Islamic reformist movements call- 
ing for renewed ylzhad (individual investiga- 
tion of the sacred texts) and of national 
liberation struggles against colonial rule, 
some Muslim women began to evolve what 
can be recognized as a “feminist conscious- 
ness” before the term itself existed. They 


pointed out that the Qur'an accorded them 
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rights that were being withheld from them 
in practice, often in the name of Islam, 
and drew attention to constraints imposed 
upon them in the name of religion, there- 
by beginning to articulate a “feminism” 
backed by religious argumentation. 

Women in Egypt in the 1890’s, for exam- 
ple, cited the Quran to demonstrate that 
veiling the face was not a qur’anic require- 
ment as they had been made to believe 
(see VEIL; MODESTY). Women also argued 
against other practices and constraints 
imposed upon them, employing the holy 
book as their liberation text. One of the 
first Muslims to make a public demand for 
women’s religiously-granted rights, such as 
access to mosque worship, education, and 
new work opportunities was Malak Hifnt 
Nasif, known also as Bahithat al-Badiya, 
who presented her claims at a nationalist 
conference in Cairo in 1911 and who had 
two years earlier published her feminist 
views in her book al-Nisa@tyyat. She articu- 
lated and acted upon a “feminism” before 
the term existed in Egypt; before long, 
however, others cited her as a feminist fore- 
bear. In Beirut in the 1920’s the Lebanese 
Nazira Zayn al-Din of Lebanon, a woman 
learned in religion, invoking the qur’anic 
spirit of freedom, justice (see JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE), and equality, including equality 
between women and men, argued against 
such injustices as the face veil and poly- 
gamy (see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE) in her 
book Sufiir wa-hyab published in 1928. Al- 
though the term “feminism” had recently 
come into circulation, Nazira Zayn al-Din 
did not frame her call for the recuperation 
of women’s qur anically granted rights in 
the language of feminism. Nevertheless, 
some of her Muslim contemporaries re- 
ferred to her work as feminist. 

Among the first Muslim women explicitly 
to link feminism and the Qur’an were 
members of the Egyptian Feminist Union 


who demanded full and equal rights for 
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women in the public sphere and a reduc- 
tion of inequalities in the private or family 
sphere. They adopted a gradualist position 
in calling for controls on men’s practice of 
divorce and polygamy, citing qur’anic 
verses (ayal) in support of their case. Egyp- 
tian feminist Ihsan al-Qist referenced the 
Quran in arguing for an end to the legal- 
ized institution of bayt al-ta‘a or the forced 
restitution of an estranged wife to the con- 
jugal home. 

Historically, the first Muslim women to 
declare publicly their feminism did so in 


the context of western colonial occupation. 


Secure in their Islamic identity and firm 
about a feminism of their own making, 
they refused to be silenced by detractors 
who misrepresented their feminism, at- 
tempting to delegitimize it as a western 
anti-Islamic foreign imposition. Muslim 
feminists stressed the Islamic notion of 
maslaha (well-being or prosperity) of the 
umma (community of Muslims) insisting 
that the exercise of women’s rights would 
strengthen both the Muslim community 
and the nation as a whole, in its struggle 
to win and secure independence from for- 
eign rule. 

For most of the twentieth century, in 
different parts of the Muslim world, the 
paradigm of feminism with Islam that 
incorporated intersecting Islamic, nation- 
alist, and humanitarian (later human 
rights), and democratic discourses re- 


mained paramount. 


Quranic hermeneutics and gender equality 
Toward the end of the twentieth century, 
especially in the 1990’s, it became evident 
that there was a major paradigm shift un- 
derway. This was a shift towards a femi- 
nism grounded exclusively in religious 
discourse with the Quran as its central 
reference, or what is increasingly called 


Islamic feminism. ‘The new Islamic femi- 


nism constitutes a move away from the ear- 
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lier women’s rights-based focus toward a 
wider focus on gender equality and social 
justice as basic and intersecting principles 
enshrined in the Qur’an. Those who 
shaped the feminism with Islam discourse 
claimed an explicit feminist identity, while 
most of those who articulate Islamic femi- 
nism are reluctant to wear a feminist label. 

The new Islamic feminism emerged in 
the context of Islamic religious resurgence 
(including the growth of a global umma of 
vast proportions), of the spread of Islam- 
ism or political Islam, and at a moment 
when Muslim women had gained access to 
higher education on an unprecedented 
scale (see POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN). Key 
formulators of the new Islamic feminist 
discourse are women who utilize their ad- 
vanced training in the religious sciences 
(see TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR- 
*ANIC STUDY) and other disciplines to re- 
interpret the Qur'an. In making the 
Qur’an the center of their attention, wom- 
en are recuperating their right as Muslims 
to reflectively examine (tadabbur) sacred 
scripture, thus disputing the exclusive au- 
thority men have arrogated to themselves 
to define Islam. The female exegetes 
(mufassirat) draw upon their own experi- 
ence as women as they pose fresh ques- 
tions. They proceed within an interpretive 
framework which maintains that the fun- 
damental ideas of the Qur’an cannot be 
contradicted by any of its parts. They per- 
form skilled deconstructions of qur’anic 
verses and enact fresh readings respectful 
of the spirit of the holy book while mindful 
of the letter of the text. 

This new gender-sensitive, or what can 
be called feminist, hermeneutics renders 
compelling confirmation of gender equal- 
ity in the Quran that was typically ob- 
scured as male interpreters constructed a 
corpus of commentary (la/siz, see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL) 


promoting a classical doctrine of male 
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superiority that reflected the mindset of 
the prevailing patriarchal cultures. Femi- 
nist hermeneutics distinguishes between 
the universal or timeless basic principles 
and the particular and contingent, which 
are understood as ephemeral. In the case 
of the latter, they have judged that certain 
practices were allowed in a limited and 
controlled fashion as a way of curtailing 
behaviors prevalent in the society into 
which the revelation (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION) came, while encouraging be- 
lievers on a path to fuller justice and equal- 
ity in their human interactions. Feminist 
hermeneutics has taken three approaches: 
1) revisiting verses (@at) of the Qur’an to 
correct false narratives in common circula- 
tion, such as the accounts of creation (q.v.) 
and of events in the primordial garden that 
have shored up claims of male superiority 
(see ADAM AND EVE} FALL OF MAN); 2) cit- 
ing verses that unequivocally enunciate 
the equality of women and men; and 3) 
deconstructing verses attentive to male 
and female difference that have been com- 
monly interpreted in ways that justify male 
domination. 

Exegetes such as Amina Wadud-Muhsin 
in her major work of exegesis Qur'an and 
woman, and Riffat Hassan, in various arti- 
cles and public lectures, have corrected the 
widely-circulated but erroneous narratives 
(traditionally repeated by the religiously 
trained and the wider populace alike) pur- 
porting to be qur’anic. One such narrative 
insists that the woman was created out of 
the man (from a crooked rib of Adam) and 
thus woman was a secondary or derivative 
creature. Another concerns the events in 
the garden of Eden claiming that Eve 
tempted Adam, thus making woman re- 
sponsible for the downfall of man and en- 
forcing the stereotype of the female as se- 
ductress. Wadud-Muhsin and Hassan point 
to verses of the Qur'an declaring that 


women and men were created at the same 
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moment as two mates (each mate is re- 
ferred to by the masculine noun zawy) out 
of a single self or soul (nafs). For example, 
Q 4:1 states: “Oh mankind [humankind]! 
Reverence your guardian-lord, who creat- 
ed you from a single person, created, of 
like nature, his mate, and from the two 
scattered [like seeds] countless men and 
women.” In the Qur'an both Adam and 
Eve fell into temptation in the garden (q.v.), 
both were expelled, both repented (see 
REPENTANCE AND PENANCE) and both were 
equally forgiven. 

The new interpreters stress that the 
Qur'an makes clear the fundamental 
equality of women and men. Human be- 
ings, whatever their sex, are distinguished 
one above the other only in piety (q.v.; 
taqwa). “Oh mankind [humankind]! We 
have created you from a single (pair) of a 
male and a female... verily the most hon- 
ored of you in the sight of God (is he [or 
she] who is) the most righteous of you 
[who possesses the most taqwa]” (Q 49:13). 
Aziza al-Hibri and other female exegetes 
point to the qur’anic principle of tawhid as 
affirming the oneness of God as the su- 
preme being and the equality of all human 
beings as his creatures. All Muslims are 
enjoined to fulfill the trusteeship or moral 
agency (khil@fa, see CALIPH) that is en- 
trusted to them as human beings. 

While fundamentally equal, humans have 
been created biologically different for the 
perpetuation of the species. Only in partic- 
ular contexts and circumstances will males 
and females assume different contingent 
roles and functions. Woman alone can give 
birth (q.v.) and nurse, and thus in this par- 
ticular circumstance a husband is enjoined 
by the Qur'an to provide material support 
(see FAMILY) as indicated in Q 4:34, “Men 
are in charge of (or the managers of, 
gawwamin ‘ala) women because God has 
given the one more than the other (bima 

Jaddala llahu ba‘dahum ‘ala ba‘din), and be- 
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cause they support them from their 
means.” Wadud-Muhsin, Hassan, and al- 
Hibri demonstrate that gawwamin conveys 
the notion of “providing for” and that the 
term is used prescriptively to signify that 
men ought to provide for women in the 
context of child-bearing and rearing but 
does not mean that women cannot neces- 
sarily provide for themselves in that cir- 
cumstance. The term gawwamin does not 
signify that all men are unconditionally in 
charge of (or have authority over) all 
women all the time, as traditional male in- 
terpreters have claimed, nor does the term 
Jaddala indicate male superiority over 
women, as is also commonly claimed. Such 
female exegetes thus show how common 
male interpretations have turned the spe- 
cific and contingent into universals. In con- 
fronting the masculinist argument that 
men have authority over women, feminist 
Qur’4n commentary both deconstructs 
particular verses, such as those cited above, 
and draws attention to other verses that 
affirm mutuality of responsibilities: for 
example, Q 9:71, which says that “The be- 
lievers, male and female, are protectors of 
one another” (i.e. they have mutual awliya’; 
see FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP). 

The rigorous scrutiny and contextualiza- 
tion of qur’anic terms and phrases pursued 
by female commentators exposes the patri- 
archal inflections given to many qur’anic 
passages in classical interpretations pro- 
duced by men and demonstrates how such 
patriarchal interpretations contradict the 
basic qur’anic message of gender equality. 
The project of Qur’an-based Islamic femi- 
nism, while still in its foundational stage, 
continues to be meticulously elaborated 
and is fast gaining wider ground. See also 
GENDER; CONTEMPORARY CRITICAL 
PRACTICES; EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: 
EARLY MODERN AND GONTEMPORARY. 


Margot Badran 
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Festivals and Commemorative 


Days 


Periodic celebrations held either to honor 
the memory of particular individuals or to 
remember or mark events important in 
sacred history. The Qur'an does not use 
the word holiday (7d), but this word has 
come to be employed for two feast days: 
the breaking of the fast of Ramadan (7 
al-fitr), and the “great 7,” the feast of sac- 
rifice (7! al-adha) at the end of the rites 

of the pilgrimage to Mecca (hay, see 
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PILGRIMAGE). To these two feast days Mus- 
lims later added other celebrations and 
commemorative days, including the cele- 
bration of the Prophet’s birthday, those 
commemorating the dates of death of var- 
ious saints, and the Shi (see sHI‘IsM AND 
THE QURAN) commemoration of the pas- 
sion and death of the Prophet’s grandson, 
Husayn. 


The fast of Ramadan and ‘Id al-fitr 
The Qur'an says in verse 2:183, “Fasting 
(q.v.) 1s prescribed for you as it was for 
those before you, that you may learn piety 
(or protect yourself, /a‘allakum tattaqin).” 
Hadiths tell us that before the institution of 
Ramadan (q.v.), Muslims observed the pre- 
Islamic fast of ‘Ashira’ in the month of 
Muharram. After the emigration from 
Mecca to Medina (hijra, see EMIGRATION), 
according to hadith (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN), the Prophet learned from the 
Jews that ‘Ashira was the day when Moses 
(q.v.) and the Israelites were rescued from 
the hand of Pharaoh (see CHILDREN OF 
ISRAEL). Muhammad told the Jews, “We 
are Closer to Moses than you,” and ordered 
the Muslims to observe it. But when the 
fast of Ramadan was instituted, the fast of 
‘Ashira’ was made optional (Muslim, Sahih, 
li, 548-51). The excellence of fasting is such 
that the breath of a person who is fasting 
(which would normally not have a pleasant 
odor) would be sweeter than the fragrance 
of musk to God (ibid., 558-60). The Qur- 
’an tells us that Ramadan is the month in 
which the Qur’an was revealed (Q 2:185; 
this is generally understood to mean that 
this is when the Qur’an was first revealed). 
Hadith tells us that Ramadan carries par- 
ticular excellence because “the gates of 
mercy are opened, the gates of hell are 
locked, and the devils are chained” (Mus- 
lim, Sahih, 11, 524). Of particular blessed- 
ness is the “night of power [or destiny]” 
(laylat al-qadr, see NIGHT OF POWER), de- 
scribed in the Qur'an as “better than a 
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thousand months; in it the angels and the 
spirit (q.v.) come down with the permission 
of their lord, concerning every matter; 
peace it is until the rise of dawn” 

(Q 97:3-5). Many hadiths tell us that this 
night is among the last ten days of the 
month of Ramadan, during which the 
Prophet would remain in the mosque in 
prayer (i‘tkaf), a practice which is contin- 
ued by pious Muslims today. Some hadiths 
specify that it is the night of the 27th of 
Ramadan (Muslim, Sahih, i, 573-4). The 
month of Ramadan is a time of extra 
prayers at night (salat al-tarawih) and often 
of added devotions and religious studies 
during the day, when Muslims (except the 
sick, old, travelers or menstruating women) 
should observe a total fast from all food, 
drink and sexual intercourse (see ABSTI- 
NENCE; PRAYER). All of these are allowed 
at nighttime, however, and in some coun- 
tries the breaking of the fast at the time of 
the sunset prayer (often accompanied by 
giving of food to the poor) is a time of 
celebration and feasting. In urban areas, 
offices and businesses might alter their 
work hours to accommodate the fast, clos- 
ing at noon and reopening in the evening, 
and families visit each other at night. In 
the “popular quarters” of Cairo, residents 
hang out colored lamps during Ramadan, 
and there are special displays of folkloric 
dances and Safi dhekr at nighttime. The 
feast that marks the end of Ramadan is a 
day when no fasting is allowed at all 
(Muslim, Sahih, 11, 553), and it is custom- 
ary for families to dress well on that day 
and visit each other (an important recent 
study of this fast is Nabhan, Das Fest des 
Fastenbrechns). 


The pilgrimage to Mecca and ‘Id al-adha 
The fay is an elaborate ritual that takes 
place once a year, involving a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, circumambulation of the Ka‘ba 
(q.v.) seven times in a counterclockwise 


direction, praying at the place where Abra- 
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ham (q.v.; Ibrahim) stood to pray, touching 
or kissing, if possible, the black stone that 
marks the commencement of circumam- 
bulation, running seven times between the 
hills of Safa and Marwa (q.v.), stoning pil- 
lars representing Satan (see DEVIL), a 
vigil from noon to sunset on the plain of 
‘Arafa (q.v.) where pilgrims ask for forgive- 
ness, and the sacrificial offering of an ani- 
mal. All of these rituals contain special 
prescriptions and prohibitions regarding 
dress, bodily adornment or grooming, sex- 
ual activity, and hunting. The books of 
hadith and /igh are concerned with inform- 
ing Muslims of the many details of the 
ritual and how to perform them. The ra- 
tionale of the pilgrimage is clarified there 
mainly in terms of the provision of forgive- 
ness (q.v.) of sins: “There is no day when 
God sets free more servants from hell than 
the day of ‘Arafa. He draws near, then 
praises them to the angels, saying, “What 
do these want?’” (Muslim, Sahih, 11, 680). 
In this literature the commemorative func- 
tions of the rituals are not emphasized. 
The Qur'an tells us that the Ka‘ba was 
built by Abraham and Ishmael (q.v.; 
Isma‘ll) at God’s command as a place of 
pilgrimage (Q 2:125, 127), and people are 
told to take the “station of Abraham” 
(maqam Ibrahim) as a place of prayer 
(Q 2:125), but the association of the rituals 
with events from the life of Abraham and 
his family may have come later. Most of 
the ritual elements were practiced in the 
pre-Islamic hay, and were modified by the 
Prophet only in minor aspects. Later leg- 
ends associated the well of Zamzam (see 
WELLS AND SPRINGS), located near the 
Ka’‘ba, with God’s provision of water to 
Ishmael and his mother, Hajar, in the de- 
sert; the running between Safa and Marwa 
with Hajar’s frantic search for water; the 
stoning at Muzdalifa with Abraham and 
Ishmael’s resistance of Iblis’s (q.v.) tempta- 
tion to abandon God’s command to Abra- 
ham to sacrifice his son; and the sacrifice of 
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an animal as a commemoration of God’s 
provision of an animal for Abraham to 
sacrifice in place of his son (Yaqut, Mujam, 
li, 943; Azraqt, Akhbar, 1, 4-5, 31-2; Jeffery, 
Islam, 205-11; Denny, Introduction, 132-6). In 
this respect, the animal sacrifice is purely 
commemorative and has no redemptive 
significance. The language of the Qur'an is 
less than explicit: the “gift” or “offering” is 
to be brought to its place (Q 2:196), and 
shared with the poor (Q 22:36; see also 
ALMSGIVING). “And for every nation (umma) 
we have appointed rites of devotion (man- 
sak) that they may mention (li-yadhkurit) the 
name of God over the cattle that he has 
bestowed upon them (‘ala ma razaqahum min 
bahimati l-an Gmi)” (Q 22:34). The feast of 
sacrifice is celebrated by all Muslims all 
over the world at the same time as it is 
celebrated by the pilgrims who are on the 
hay (see also SACRIFICE}; CONSECRATION 

OF ANIMALS). 

The celebration of the two feast days is 
meant to be a time of rejoicing. Fasting on 
these days is not allowed. According to a 
hadith, Aba Bakr entered the room of his 
daughter ‘A’isha (see ‘A’ISHA BINT ABI 
BAKR), wife of the Prophet, and found girls 
singing about the battle of Bu‘ath, a pre- 
Islamic custom. He was shocked and ex- 
claimed, “Are the songs of Satan sung in 
the house of the Prophet, and this on a 
feast day?” The Prophet, however, told 
him to leave them alone: “Every people 
has its holiday, and this is ours” (Muslim, 
Sahih, 1, 419-20; Bukhari, Sahih, 205-6). 
This text is interpreted as permitting songs 
and merry-making on the feast days, 
though many commentators hasten to 


caution against excess in this regard. 


The visitation of tombs and celebration of saints’ 
days 
After the hag, it is recommended that pil- 
grims visit the tomb of the Prophet in 
Medina (q.v.). The excellence of Medina 
over other places is well-attested in hadith 
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(Muslim, Sahih, 1, 686-99), and the space 
between the Prophet’s tomb and his pulpit 
is described as “one of the gardens of par- 
adise” (ibid., 696). There are hadiths pro- 
hibiting the visiting of graves, but this pro- 
hibition was lifted in later hadiths (Ghazalt, 
Lhya, 1, 320). In time, the tombs of people 
popularly recognized as saints (awliya’) be- 
came the focus of pilgrimage because of 
the blessing (baraka) to be obtained from 
visiting them, especially during their anni- 
versary celebrations, their mawlid. The dev- 
otees of some saints even claimed that the 
visitation of their tombs could replace the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The literal meaning of mawiid is “birth- 
day,” but in most cases the celebration 
takes place on the anniversary of the 
saint’s death, which is seen as his or her 
rebirth into the presence of God or “wed- 
ding” with the divine presence. In fact, 
such celebrations in the Indian subconti- 
nent are called ‘ws, “wedding.” The cele- 
bration of mazwlids might have begun with 
the (Shrite) Fatimid celebrations of the 
birthdays of the Prophet, ‘Alt (see ‘ALT B. 
ABI TALIB), Fatima (q.v.), and the reign- 
ing Imam (q.v.; see also FAMILY OF THE 
PROPHET; PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE). N. Kap- 
tein has demonstrated that the mawltd al- 
nabi was introduced in Egypt under the 
Fatimids, certainly by the 6th/12th century, 
but not before 415/1024, the date which is 
commonly attested being 517/1123 (Muham- 
mad’s birthday festival, 9, 23). Although to- 
day’s festivities differ in form from those 
of the Fatimids (the Fatimid celebrations 
were held in court during daylight hours, 
whereas the modern mawilid is a popular 
nocturnal carnival), we lack evidence as 
to how, exactly, Sunni Islam adopted this 
Shriite tradition. 

Sunni historians and theologians trace 
the origin of the mawlid to a Prophet’s 
birthday celebration in Ibril, southeast of 
Mosul, in 1207, arranged by Muzaffar 
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al-Din Kokb6ri Kokbiirti, a brother-in-law 
of Saladin, and this celebration, influ- 
enced by Christian rites, bore many of the 
features of the modern-day mawlid (Ibn 
Khallikan, Wafayat al-a'yan, 11, 550 f.; von 
Griinebaum, Muhammadan festivals, 73-6). 
Von Griinebaum says that with the growth 
of Sifism in Egypt under the Sunnt 
Ayyubids (1171-1250), the mawlid took root 
there and spread from there throughout 
the Muslim world (Muhammadan festivals, 
73). During the same period, in Muslim 
Spain and northern Morocco, the mawld 
was introduced as a way of countering 
Christian influence. The Prophet’s mawlid, 
in medieval times as well as today, was 
sponsored by the government and attended 
by prominent officials. The word mawiid is 
used not only for the day of celebration, 
but also for a poem celebrating the 
Prophet, and such poems may be found 
publicly recited throughout the Muslim 
world, in many different languages (Fuchs, 
Mawlid). We do not know when the anni- 
versary celebrations of saints’ days began, 
variously called mawtlid or ziyadra or ‘urs in 
different countries, and their importance 
varies from one country to another. In 
Egypt, thousands of saints’ days are cele- 
brated annually, and some Siifis spend 
much of their lives traveling the circuit of 
mawlid celebrations (Hoffman, Sufism, mys- 
tics and saints in modern Egypt, 89-118; 
McPherson, Moutlids of Egypt). 

The sanctity of a saint’s shrine is gene- 
rated by the fact that it contains its own 
spiritual center, its own axis that reaches 
toward heaven, whereas the mosque di- 
rects prayers toward the spiritual center of 
the Ka‘ba. To the saint’s devotees, the pure 
body of the holy person buried in the tomb 
provides a center that constitutes a more 
direct link to heaven than may be found at 
a mosque. The degree of sanctity attrib- 
uted to a saint’s shrine depends on the 


holiness of the person, indicated especially 
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through the degree of kinship to the 
Prophet. Saints’ shrines exude a sense of 
power and tranquility, and people visit 
them to feel peace, seek refuge from their 
problems, and appeal to the intervention of 
the saint. Saints’ shrines are perceived as 
places of mercy (q.v.) for the oppressed 
(see OPPRESSED ON EARTH) and places of 
power. Visitors cling to the magqsiira, the 
barrier erected around the ‘abit, a draped, 
box-shaped structure built over the burial 
place of the saint. They kiss and rub the 
magqsura and then rub their faces to transfer 
some of the saint’s baraka to themselves. 
The holiness of the saint extends to the 
surrounding space and anything distrib- 
uted there to visitors, such as water, candy 
or perfume. Visitors circumambulate the 
tomb in a counterclockwise direction, fer- 
vently murmuring prayers. Visitors might 
make a vow to sacrifice an animal and dis- 
tribute the meat or some other food to the 
shrine visitors and the poor if their prayers 
are answered. Such sacrifices take place 
outside the shrine. Dhik; the Safi ritual of 
repeated recitation of the names of God, 
accompanied by rhythmic breathing and 
particular body movements such as bowing 
forward or turning from side to side, often 
to the accompaniment of music and sing- 
ing, may be performed within or outside a 
shrine during the mawlid or some other 
special visiting day. (In Cairo some of the 
major saints and members of the Prophet’s 
family have weekly dhikrs on a particular 
day of the week.) Specific customs vary 
somewhat from one country to the next, 
but evince a remarkable similarity. Visit- 
ors also sometimes sing songs of praise to 
the Prophet and his family. Some visitors 
sit by the shrine, perhaps reading the 
Qur'an. Others sit along the outside wall 
of the shrine to absorb the blessing of the 
saint. 

During the mawlids in Egypt, many peo- 


ple camp outside on the grounds surround- 
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ing the shrines for days or even weeks, 
offering food and drink to passers-by. The 
actual day of the mawlid is the last night of 
the celebration, the “great night,” the cul- 
mination of the festivities’ intensity. The 
festivities begin anywhere from two weeks 
to two nights before the great night, but 
build until they reach a feverish pitch on 
that night when the densest crowds are in 
attendance, and activities persist until the 
dawn prayer. Some mawlids open with a 
procession of Saft orders, carrying banners 
and chanting praises. A few of them end 
with a procession as well. Secular activities, 
such as the selling of food and toys and 
attractions like shooting games for men 
and giant swing sets for children, also 
attract many people. Some mawlids also 
feature stalls where barbers provide cir- 
cumcisions. In the mosque of Sayyid 
Ahmad al-Badawi on the “great night” of 
his mazwdlid in the Egyptian Delta town of 
Tanta, the vast floor of the mosque and 
shrine is covered with families packed 
tightly together, while they spend the 
night. 

The celebration of mawlids has been criti- 
cized by many modern Muslim reformers, 
especially because of the mixing of men 
and women and the prominence of secular 
activities, but also because praying at the 
tombs of saints is perceived by some Mus- 
lims as misguided or even idolatrous (see 
INTERCESSION). Defenders of the celebra- 
tions often point to the commemorative 
function of the mawlids: They serve to edu- 
cate people about the lives of the saints 
who are models of piety. The educational 
function of the mawlids of the saints 1s not, 
however, very much in evidence. Only the 
mawlid of the Prophet appears to be ac- 
companied by much oral recitation of his 
life. Visiting of the tombs of the Imams in 
Shri Islam is not as controversial as the 
visitation of the tombs of saints among 


Sunni Muslims. 
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Commemorating Husayn’s martyrdom 
Of all the Muslim festivals, the one that 
appears most directly commemorative is 
the Twelver Sh1T commemoration of the 
death of the Prophet’s grandson Husayn at 
Karbala’ on the tenth day of the Islamic 
month of Muharram, the feast of ‘Ashiira. 
Husayn’s death is not only perceived as a 
martyrdom or as a tragic victimization of 
the righteous members of the Prophet’s 
family, it is also seen as having a redemp- 
tive effect for those who love Husayn, 
grieve over his death, and are willing to 
share in the suffering of him and his family. 
“Just as Christ sacrificed himself on the al- 
tar of the cross to redeem humanity, so did 
Husayn allow himself to be killed on the 
plains of Karbala’ to purify the Muslim 
community of sins” (Enayat, Political 
thought, 183). The customs of ritual griev- 
ing, involving oral recitations of the pas- 
sion of Husayn with public demonstrations 
of mourning, the “passion plays” (ta ‘ziya, 
cf. Chelkowski, Ta‘ziya), and the proces- 
sions of self-flagellation introduced by the 
Safawids in the sixteenth century gave 
Shrism a distinct ritual complex that as- 
sumed great importance in the solidifica- 
tion of communal identity as well as em- 
phasizing the distinctiveness of Shi‘ism 
from Sunnism. In Egypt, an entirely Sunni 
country, Husayn’s death is commemorated 
and love for Husayn 1s celebrated, but the 
Shri festival is distinctive for its identifica- 
tion with his suffering and the public dis- 
play of mourning. 


Valerie J. Hoffman 
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Fetus see BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION 


AND STAGES OF LIFE 


Fig see AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION 


Fighting 


Violent physical struggle for victory. The 
Arabic term for fighting (qztal) is a derived 
form of the root g-é/, the essential mean- 
ing of which is to kill. Its third verbal form 
(qatala) suggests mutuality, 1.e. to fight, and 
is the most common term for such combat 
in the Quran. Haraba in the Qur'an like- 
wise means to fight and is derived from the 
root h-r-b, from which war (harb) is derived, 
although it is sometimes used in reference 
to the activity of brigands who wage war 
against God by sowing corruption (q.v.) on 
earth (e.g. Q 5:33-4; cf. Abou El Fadl, Ah- 
kam al-bughat). Attention here will be lim- 
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ited to fighting as derived from qital (see 
also EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; JIHAD). 

Competition and fighting between unre- 
lated or distantly related kinship (q.v.) 
groups was a regular characteristic of pre- 
Islamic Arabian life (see CLANS AND 
TRIBES; PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QuR’AN), and Jewish and Christian Arabs 
regularly engaged in such fighting along 
with non-monotheistic Arabs (q.v.; see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; JEWS AND 
Jupaism). Common cultural norms in pre- 
Islamic Arabia regulated warfare and for- 
bade fighting at certain sacred places 
(haram, pl. ahram; see SACRED PRECINCTS) 
and during certain sacred periods known 
commonly as the sacred months (al-ashhur 
al-hurum). Aspects of these pre-Islamic cul- 
tural characteristics are reflected in the 
Quran, which, as the word of God, in- 
tended to replace the role of tribal culture 
in regulating much of Arabian social be- 
havior (see Q 2:190-1, 194, 217; 9:5, 36; see 
GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN; 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 

The Quran refers to fighting between 
kinship groups, Muslims fighting non-Mus- 
lims or being attacked by them, Muslims 
fighting other Muslims, and fighting “in 
the path of God” (fi sabili llahi, see PATH 
OR Way). The Qur'an is not completely 
consistent insofar as some verses appear to 
discourage fighting (Q 15:94-5; 16:125) while 
others allow fighting for the purpose of de- 
fense (Q 2:190; 22:39-40), encourage fight- 
ing with certain restrictions (Q 2:191, 217) 
or command fighting without limitations 
(Q 2:216; cf. 9:5). Muslim exegetes have at- 
tempted to resolve the problem by suggest- 
ing that the qur’anic doctrine on fighting 
evolved through stages during Muham- 
mad’s prophetic mission from an early pe- 
riod of virtual pacifism to its final position 
of commanding believers to fight idolatry 
(see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS) and God’s 


enemies (q.v.) without restriction (see 
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CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN; PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD). Modern scholars 
have begun to challenge this notion, sug- 
gesting that such an understanding may 
have been imposed on the Qur'an by a 
later generation wishing to apply divine 
authority (q.v.) to the Islamic conquests 
(q.v.; cf. Sachedina, Justifications). ‘The 
various qur’anic statements on fighting 
may in fact reflect different layers of opin- 
ion about fighting among early Muslims 
(Firestone, Jihad). 

Fighting “in the path of God” is com- 
manded in the Qur’an (Q 2:190, 24.45 
4:74-6, 84), as are other activities defined as 
pious (Q 2:195, 261-2; 4:89; 8:60, 72-4; 
9:19-20, etc.; see PIETY). ‘Those who engage 
in fighting in the path of God are admitted 
into the garden (q.v.; al-janna) or remain in 
some way alive after dying in battle 
(Q 2:154; 3:157-8, 169; 3:158, 169, 195; 4:745 
g: 89, 1115 4.7:4-6, 36; see LIFE), a view 
which has no parallel in pre-Islamic cul- 
ture. God assists or even engages in the 
fighting on behalf of Muslim warriors 
(Q 3:123-5, 166-7; 8:17, 65-65 9:14, 25-6; 
48:23). Other verses also command fighting 
not defined specifically as in the path of 
God (Q 2:216; 4:76; 8:39; 9:123, etc.). The 
repetitive nature of the command along 
with the above and other evidence suggests 
that a significant faction of Muhammad’s 
followers opposed fighting religious wars, a 
view that seems to have lost out to a more 
militant faction (on qur’anic evidence of 


resistance to religious warring, see WAR). 
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Figurative Language see RHETORIC 
OF THE QUR’AN; SIMILES; METAPHOR 


Filth see CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION 


Fire 


Combustion, manifested in light and heat, 
which was classified in the classical world 
as one of the four elements. Fire occurs in 
the Qur’an both in the other world as well 
as in this world and it can assume different 
forms. 

As far as the other world is concerned, it 
is the element that characterizes hell (q.v.) 
and therefore carries the charge of tor- 
ment (adhab) for the damned. Within this 
context, the following terms, which in 
many cases merely denote hell, are used: 
nay, fire (sometimes specified by jahannam: 
nar jahannam, as 1n Q 9:35, 683 35:36; 72:23; 
98:6); jahim, a term relating to the intense- 
ness of fire; sa7%, fire or flame; /aza, flame 
(a single occurrence in Q 70:15); and sagar 
(only four occurrences, one in Q 54:48, the 
other three concentrated in Q 74:26, 27 and 
42), a word originating in a root used to de- 
scribe “a fire so hot that it melts bodies and 
spirits” (Lisan al-‘Arab). These last two 
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terms are generally considered to be pro- 
per names for hell. Finally, there is hutama 
(two occurrences, both in Q 104:4 and 5) 
defined by the Qur'an itself as “the fire 
lighted by God.” Three other terms relat- 
ing to the intensity of hell-fire and refer- 
ring to the diverse figures it may assume 
can be found in connection with the word 
‘adhab, pain or punishment: ‘adhab al-harig, 
“the torment of burning” (Q 3:181; 8:50; 
22:9, 22; 85:10); ‘adhab al-hamim, “the tor- 
ment of boiling water” (Q 44:48); and 
‘adhab al-samim, “the torment of the blaz- 
ing and stinking wind” (Q 52:27). 

Fire fills up infernal space in its entirety, 
turning it into an igneous abyss from which 
there is no escape. The flames stretch out 
in horizontal columns (Q 104:8-9) and close 
around the damned who are additionally 
surrounded by the abyss’s vertical burning 
walls (Q 18:29) and therefore unable “to re- 
pulse the fire neither from their faces, nor 
from their backs” (Q 21:39). These flames 
throw out sparks so heavy that the Quran 
compares them, according to two different 
readings (see READINGS OF THE QUR’AN) of 
the verse in question (Q 77:32), with either 
fortified castles (gasr) or logs (qasar), flying 
as fast as she-camels, the black color of 
which is tinged with yellow (Q 77:33). Such 
fire spares nothing and nobody: Its favorite 
combustible is stone and human flesh 
(Q 2:24; 66:6); part of its functions is to 
“roast” (salla, asla) the damned who are 
clad in igneous garments (Q 22:19) or in 
clothes made out of either boiling copper 
or pitch (Q 14:50, according to whether one 
reads gitrin anin, as Ibn ‘Abbas does, or 
gatiran, as others do). Thus it spares noth- 
ing (Q 74:28-9) and burns away the skin, 
which, however, will be replaced by a 
new one every time that “it is done to a 
turn” (nadyat, Q 4:56); “eager to roast” 

(Q 70:15-6), it is called al-hutama (Q 104:5-6) 


from a root meaning “to break,” and is 
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thought to shatter whatever enters it (cf. 
the discussion of al-hutama in Tabart, Tafsiz, 
ad Q 104:5-9), penetrating even to their vis- 
cera (104:6-7). While doing so, it makes an 
awful noise (Q 25:12) that resembles the 
bray of an ass (Q 67:7), a sound generally 
considered to be very ugly (Q 31:19). 

In this fiery furnace and in contrast with 
the numerous gushing springs (see WELLS 
AND SPRINGS) that characterize the qur- 
’anic paradise (q.v.), a single well spouts 
boiling water (Q 88:5), that is to say, liquid 
fire, with a putrid stuff called ghassaq 
(Q 38:57; 78:24-5) and pus (mda sadid, 

Q 14:16), the only beverage at the disposal 
of the damned (Q 6:70; 37:67; 38:57; 40:72; 
47:15; 56:42, 54, 93; 78:25). They have to 
drink it straight out of the well, whether 
because it is poured on their heads or be- 
cause they are immersed in it; this not only 
involves the burning up of their bowels but 
also of their skin (Q 18:29; 22:19-20; 4.0:72; 
44:47-8; 56:42, 55, 93). Due to this igneous 
beverage that is incapable of quenching 
the thirst of the damned, they will roam in 
the midst of the flames and the boiling wa- 
ter (Q 55:44), and will drink it as if they 
were “lost and thirsty camels” (Q 56:55). 

Hell-fire also brings about a specific vege- 
tation, a bush and a tree, bearing fruits 
conceived to torture the damned, which to- 
gether with ghislin (Q 69:36) — like ghassaq, 
a putrid matter — are the only food of 
which their diet is composed: the dari, a 
well known dry bush that also grows in the 
Najd and the Tihama (sometimes men- 
tioned in ancient poetry as the exemplary 
bad pasture since it dries the she-camel’s 
udders), bears blood-red, prickly fruit that 
has a bitter taste and “neither fattens, nor 
allays hunger” (Q 88:6-7). The zagqim, for 
its part, a tree mentioned thrice in the 
Qur'an (Q 37:62; 44:43; 56:52) and corre- 
sponding, like the dari to a terrestrial spe- 


cies which can be found in South Arabia, if 
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one credits the remark made by the bota- 
nist Aba Hanifa al-Dinawart (cf. Lisan al- 
‘Arab), grows at the very bottom of the fur- 
nace. Its fruit looks like snakes’ or demons’ 
heads (ru tis al-shayatin) that “seethe in the 
bellies like melted bronze, like boiling wa- 
ter” (ka-l-muhli_yaghli fi l-butin ka-ghalyr 
L-hamim, Q 44:45-6). These rather disgusting 
dishes, all derived from fire, are globally 
qualified as ta‘am dhi ghussa, “food that gets 
stuck in the throat” (Q 73:13). 

In the end, the flames as well as the scanty 
infernal flora cast a smoky, sparing, dark 
shadow (Q 56:43-4) that, contrary to the 
beneficent shade spread by the luxuriant 
vegetation of paradise, does not at all re- 
fresh and, as such, is incapable of protect- 
ing the damned from the omnipresent fire. 

The igneous element that invests the in- 
fernal space has its representatives in this 
world, all of them more or less connected 
with the other world. Fire is connoted in 
this world in connection with: the sun 
(q.v.); the cataclysms that have annihilated 
various non- or wrong-believing peoples 
(see PUNISHMENT STORIES), all of 
which — save perhaps the deluge — are 
connected with fire; the burning stakes 
set up for Abraham (q.v.) by his idolatrous 
kin who do not want to be turned from 
their unbelief (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
Q 21:68-9; 29:24; 37:97; Abraham, however, 
is able to walk unscathed through the 
flames, having been saved by God, who 
says ‘O fire, be coolness and peace for 
Abraham’ [Q 21:69]) and the People of the 
Ditch (q.v.; ashab al-ukhdid, Q 85:4-8); the 
fire of war and the fire of sacrifice — each 
mentioned once (respectively at Q 5:64 and 
Q 3:183); the earthly fire of which human- 
kind can take advantage (Q 36:79-80; 
56:70-3); and, finally, the burning bush 
(Q 20:9-14; 27:7-9; 28:29-30). Although a 
very rich vocabulary is used to describe the 
above-mentioned cataclysms, the word 
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generally used for terrestrial fire 1s nar; 
most of the terms employed with regard to 
hell-fire disappear, jahim occurring only 
once in the context of the story of Abra- 
ham (Q 37:97). 

As far as the qur’anic sun (shams) is con- 
cerned, it clearly appears to be nothing 
other than hell-fire: it is said to set to the 
west of the earth in a well of black mud 
(or, according to another reading, in a boil- 
ing well: ft ‘aynin hamiatin, Q 18:86), and to 
rise the next day in the east, so that during 
the night, like the Mesopotamian sun-god 
Samai, it must pass through the subterra- 
nean hell where it takes in a supply of fire. 
Thus, the fiery Arabian sun’s task consists 
in ripening and withering the earthly vege- 
tation to which the spring rains have given 
rise (see EARTH). And in so far as shams is 
female, she forms a pair with life-giving- 
rain (ma, ghayth), sun’s male homology in 
this world; the former represents the cos- 
mic fire that characterizes hell, whereas the 
latter symbolizes the cosmic fresh water 
that characterizes paradise. 

With respect to the terrestrial ‘adhab of 
the annihilated peoples, the central igneous 
figure responsible for the death of four of 
them, Thamiid (q.v.), ‘Ad (q.v.), Midian 
(q.v.), Moses (q.v.) and his people — the an- 
nihilation of this last group, however, being 
only momentary, as they are restored to life 
shortly thereafter — is the thunderbolt to 
which the text refers with four different 
words. ‘These are: s@7ga, “thunderbolt” 

(Q 41:13, 17; 51:43-5), rajfa, “a single shock” 
(Q 7:77-8), sayha, “a single cry” (Q 11:67, 
15:80-33 54:31), and faghiya, “the excessive 
one” (Q 69:5), all used to describe the tor- 
ment of the Thamid, thus implying the 
same atmospheric phenomenon. $@%qa is 
“a fire that falls off the heaven with a terri- 
ble thunder-clap” (Lisan al-‘Arab) as well as 
“the flash of lightning when it burns a hu- 


man being” (ibid.), and one may therefore 
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conclude that rajfa describes the shock ac- 
tually felt by the struck victim, whereas 
Sayha, being at the same time a metaphor 
for God’s anger (q.v.), expresses the audible 
apprehension of the phenomenon in ques- 
tion. Finally, /aghiya seems to refer to the 
fact that any excessive event, no matter 
what it is, is considered to be negative. 

A second group of non- or wrong-beliey- 
ing people — the people of Lot (Q 7:84; 
11:82-3; 152745 25:40; 26:173; 27:58; 51:33: 
54:34) and the so-called “People of the Ele- 
phant” (q.v.; Q 105:1-5) — have been anni- 
hilated by stone rains, to which the sayha 
(Q 15:73) must be added, at least as far as 
the people of Lot are concerned. Solid 
rains in the Qur'an are always bound to 
fire, because the stones are thought either 
to have been baked in it or at least branded 
(musawwama, Q 11:82-3) with it. They can 
also bring out a specific vegetation (see 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION) — ushay, 
harmal and hanzal — that is, like the infer- 
nal flora, caustic and bitter, and therefore 
inedible even for animals, and capable of 
causing diseases like smallpox (judart) and 
measles (hasaba) that are supposed to lead, 
like fire itself, to the putrescence of the en- 
tire body (see the legend of the People of 
the Elephant in Tabari, Ta vikh, 1, 942-5; id., 
History, 229-35; cf. id., Tafsi;, xxx, 303-4). 

The last group of annihilated nations is 
composed of Pharaoh’s (q.v.) troops and 
Noah’s (q.v.) people, both apparently vic- 
tims of water (q.v.): salt-water with regard 
to the first, fresh water for the latter. Yet 
some textual data point to the fact that sea- 
water might have been considered a mix- 
ture of fresh water and fire: at first, the 
Quran qualifies it as milh wa@ (Q 25:53; 
35:12), the second of these epithets mean- 
ing not only “very bitter,” but also “very 
hot,” while the root it derives from refers to 
the blazing and burning of fire. Secondly, 
the narrative of Moses leading the Israel- 
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ites out of Egypt (q.v.) is related in sixteen 
verses, scattered in ten different stiras 

(Q 2:50; 7:136, 138; 8:543 10:90; 17:103, 
20:77-8; 26:63-6; 28:40; 44:24-5; 51:40) in 
which the sea, when it is mentioned, is sys- 
tematically designated by two different 
terms, bahr and _yamm, the first only occur- 
ring in connection with the successful 
crossing of the Israelites (see CHILDREN OF 
ISRAEL), the second, a foreign Semitic word 
with negative connotations, being assigned 
to the fatal crossing of Pharaoh’s troops. 
These textual data seem to hint at the dou- 
ble nature of sea-water, composed of 
birth-giving, fresh water connoted by bahy 
and mortal fire designated by_yamm. As for 
the quranic deluge, it should be men- 
tioned that it might have been considered 
a flood of hot water, in other words, of 
liquid fire, a conception that is also found 
in the Talmud and the Midrash, as well as 
in the apocryphal literature, which would 
explain why the qur’anic flood is said to 
start when the “¢annir” — a round hole 

in the ground, used as an oven for bak- 
ing bread — “will be coming to a boil” 

(Q 23:27; see Fraenkel, Aramdischen Fremd- 
worter, 26; Hebbo, Fremdwiérter, 63-4). 

Thus, fire could also be responsible for 

the deluge. 

While the references to fire as a destroy- 
ing element are continuous and run 
throughout the entire text from beginning 
to end, the kind of fire of which human 
beings can make use is only mentioned 
twice (Q 36:78-80 and 56:71-3). It has been 
set by God in the “green trees” (al-shaar al- 
akhdar) so that men can strike sparks from 
them. These passages obviously allude to 
the fact that the ancient Arabs used to pro- 
duce fire by striking sparks either from dif- 
ferent species of wood (e.g. ‘afar, markh, 
Sawwas, marj, manj, ‘ushar) or from flints. 
And since the “green trees” — where the 
fire is concealed and from which it only 
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manages to escape when two pieces of 
wood are rubbed against each other — are 
among the figures that rain water is apt to 
assume, their watery nature reduces the 
fire’s destroying violence and heat, thus 
making it serviceable for humankind. 

The final situation in which fire is in- 
volved is that of the burning bush 
(Q 20:9-14; 27:7-9; 28:29-30) which catches 
Moses’ eye one night while, on their way 
back to Egypt, he and his family are lost in 
the desert. At first, Moses takes it for a 
campfire where he hopes he may get a 
brand to warm them up and to light their 
way. But when the bush starts speaking, he 
suddenly realizes that it is God himself 
who appears to him in this form. And as 
trees and vegetation in general are, as just 
mentioned, of aqueous nature, the burning 
bush is a complex figure is which the vivi- 
fying water and the mortal fire are in bal- 
ance. In other words, it appears as a per- 
fect metaphor for “the one who gives life 
and death,” that is to say, God. 


Heidi Toelle 
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Firm Handle | see rELIGIoN 


Fish see ANIMAL LIFE, HUNTING AND 
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Fishing see HUNTING AND FISHING 
Fitna sce TRIAL 

Fitra sce cREATION 


Flight see FLYING 


Flogging 


Beating with a rod or whip. Flogging (jald) 
is a common punishment in Islamic law 
(see GHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; LAW 
AND THE QUR'AN), prescribed both as a 
hadd (i.e. divinely sanctioned) and as a ta‘zir 
penalty (i.e. at the judge’s discretion; see 
PROHIBITED DEGREES). The Arabic term 
Jjald is from the rootj-l-d, meaning to flog, 
whip or lash and it appears in the Qur’an 
in the form of a command (q.v.) against 
the culprits (ylidi at Q 24:2 and ylidihum at 
Q 24:4). Flogging is the hadd punishment 
prescribed in the Qur’an for the crimes of 
fornication (zina’) and false accusation of 
fornication (qadhf). As a hadd penalty, it is a 
claim of God (haqq Allah) which implies 
that it cannot be pardoned but rather must 
be implemented by the ruler (see KINGs 
AND RULERS). For the offence of zina’, the 
punishment according to Q 24:2 is one 
hundred lashes for the free, unmarried 
Muslim and fifty lashes for the slave (see 
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SLAVES AND SLAVERY). This is considered 
to be the final verse to be revealed con- 
cerning the crime of zind@} after the earlier 
Q 4:15 which refers to the adulteress being 
confined in her family’s house until her 
death (see DEATH AND THE DEAD) or until 
another piece of divine legislation came 
into force (see ADULTERY AND FORNI- 
CATION; ABROGATION). For the married 
person, the punishment of stoning (q.v.) 

as prescribed in the sunna (q.v.) of the 
Prophet became the majority opinion. 
Jurists, however, are divided as to whether 
the unmarried culprit is to be banished for 
one year after flogging and whether the 
married culprit is to be flogged before 
stoning (‘Tabrizi, Mischcat-ul-Masabih, i, 
182-90). 

False accusation of unchastity (see CHAS- 
TITy) or defamation is termed gadhf in the 
Quran and incurs a penalty of eighty 
lashes for the free person and forty for the 
slave (Q 24:4-5). Furthermore, the future 
testimony of the magqdhif should not be ac- 
cepted (see WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING), 
although this too is the object of contro- 
versy due to the qur’anic verses, “except 
those who afterwards repent” (Q 24:5; see 
REPENTANCE AND PENANCE). For the crime 
of drinking wine (shurb al-khamr, see INTOX- 
ICANTS), the hadd punishment is flogging or 
beating; according to the major collectors 
of hadith this is what the Prophet pre- 
scribed without fixing a definite number of 
lashes and irrespective of whether the cul- 
prit was intoxicated or not (Tabrizi, Misch- 
cat-ul-Masabth, 11, 197-9; Hasari, al-Hudid 
wa-l-ashriba). The tradition of Anas b. 
Malik (d. 91-93/709-711) reports that the 
Prophet gave a beating with palm branches 
and shoes forty times and that Abi Bakr 
(q.v.) gave forty lashes. When ‘Umar (q.v.) 
became caliph (q.v.), the number of drink- 
ers had risen sharply and so he increased 
the punishment to eighty lashes (Bayhaqt, 


Sunan, vill, 320). 
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In the classical igh texts, flogging or lash- 
ing denoted a common /a‘zir penalty, i.e. a 
type of chastisement. When ¢a Zr is in- 
flicted in the form of flogging — except 
according to the Maliki school — the num- 
ber of lashes must not exceed that in the 
hadd punishment (Izzi Dien, ‘Ta‘zir). Re- 
garding the implementation of the lashes, 
the culprit is to be whipped either in the 
sitting or the standing posture at a time 
when it is neither too hot nor too cold. 
Malik (d. 179/796) states that the flogging 1s 
to be applied to the back while Abi Hanifa 
(d. 150/767) and al-Shafit (d. 204/820) 
claim that all parts are to be touched ex- 
cept for the sexual organs and the face 
(q.v.). Moreover, whipping as a form of 
punishment should not be so severe as to 
result in the death of the punished (Ibn 
Rushd, Primer). The ordinances in Muslim 
countries outline in great detail the circum- 
stances and manner in which whipping is 
to be applied or excused (Wagqar-ul-Haq, 
Criminal laws, 456-7). 


Mona Siddiqui 
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FLYING 


Flood see NOAH; PUNISHMENT STORIES 


Flora and Fauna | see acRIcULTURE 
AND VEGETATION 


Flying 


Moving in the air with or as with wings. 
The concept of flying appears in a variety 
of forms in the Qur'an. Perhaps the closest 
reference to elevated motion through the 
air is associated with the flying mountain 
(cf. Q 2:63-93; 4:154) which rose up into the 
air and hovered over the heads of the Chil- 
dren of Israel (q.v.) to compel them to keep 
the covenant (q.v.). A related notion, that 
of propulsion through the air from one 
place to another, is associated with the zsra’ 
and mid (Q 17:1), the journey (see ASCEN- 
ston) of the Prophet from Mecca (q.v.) to 
Jerusalem (q.v.) and thence to paradise 
(q.v.). The motif was picked up by Sifis 
and made an essential ingredient of their 
metaphysical understanding of inner space 
(see SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN; SPATIAL 
RELATIONS). A less direct reference to 
flying is more properly related to ideas of 
ascending and descending. For example, 
one finds a reference to ascending into the 
skies in Q 6:125, where the image is one of 
climbing stairs into the heavens (see 
HEAVEN AND SKY), and in Q 35:10, where 
the verb denotes the ascension of odors 
(see ODORS AND SMELLS) from words of 
purity (see PURITY AND IMPURITY), based 
on the same idea as the stench from evil 
words and deeds rising up into God’s 
nostrils (see EVIL DEEDS). We also read of 
the descent of the table (q.v.; Q 5:114) as 
well as the “sending down” of manna 

(Q 2:57; 7:160; 20:80), a meaning with some 
affinity to that of God sending down 
manna to the Hebrew people in the 
wilderness and the “sending down” of the 
Qur'an. The importance of descent is 
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surely not the movement “down,” but the 
affirmation of God’s benevolence (see 
BLESSING) providing both spiritual and 
material food (see FOOD AND DRINK) for his 
people. The movement down is also forti- 
fied by references to the Night of Power 
(q.v.), the potent moment during Ramadan 
(q.v.) when the Prophet received the book 
(q.v.). Contemporary vigils during this holy 
night attract believers (see FESTIVALS AND 
COMMEMORATIVE DAys), hopeful of catch- 
ing a glimpse of the holy descent, the re- 
sults of which will portend good omens 
(q.v.) for the year. Transport through the 
air is also implied in the verses affirming 
that God “raised” Jesus (q.v.; see RESUR- 
RECTION) as in Q 4:158, where God raised 
Jesus to him, or Q 3:55 where God comforts 
Jesus with “TI will take you and raise you to 
myself...,” as well as the fascinating story 
of the transportation of the throne of the 
Queen of Sheba (q.v.) to the court of Solo- 
mon (q.v.) as proof (q.v.) of God’s true 
message (Q 27:22-43). There is also the 
dramatic case of Q 22:31 where those who 
associate anyone with God are said to fall 
from the sky and the birds or the wind 

will then toss them through the air into a 
distant place. Consequently flying in the 
Quran is a constellation of meanings em- 
bracing movement across distances and 
through the air with a variety of religious 
metaphors and journeys (see METAPHOR; 
JouRNEy). Their ultimate purpose appears 
designed to express God’s control of space 


and distance. 
Earle H. Waugh 
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Food and Drink 


Nourishment, in solid and liquid form, that 
sustains life. This topic may be examined 
in contexts where the following verbal 
roots frequently occur in the Quran: ¢-“m, 
“to eat,” (fourth form “to feed, nourish”), 
-k-l, “to eat,” and sh-r-6, “to drink.” (See 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION for addi- 
tional terms related to food and drink that 
deal with some of the major food resources 
available to the peoples of early Islam, and 
with vegetation in general.) ‘The qur’anic 
terms treated here are those that are re- 
lated to food consumption. These key ver- 
bal roots occur more than two dozen times 
each, with ~k-/ and sh-r-b appearing to- 
gether eight times. Of these latter phrases, 
the most famous 1s perhaps that in Q 7:31 
where God beseeches the children of 
Adam to dress properly when attending the 
mosque (q.v.), and to “eat and drink, but 
avoid excess for he does not love the intem- 
perate.” A tradition transmitted by Ahmad 
b. Hanbal and attributed to the Prophet 
stresses proper behavior in matters of food, 
dress and the giving of alms, since God 
loved to witness his servants enjoying his 
bounty (see BLESSING) without arrogance 
and extravagance. This expressed an essen- 
tial Islamic ethical norm of moderation in 
all things. Another social norm associated 
with food is feeding the needy, either as a 
matter of one’s daily routine (Q 74:44; 
22:28; 89:18; 107:3) or as expiation for a rit- 
ual unfulfilled (Q 5:95; 58:4). The prophets 
of God are described as dependent upon 
food and drink just like all other human 
beings. In Q 25:20 it says, “We have sent no 


messengers (see MESSENGER) who did not 
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eat and walk about the markets” (q.v.; see 
also Q 23:33; on Muhammad, Q 25:7; Jesus 


[q.v.] and Mary [q.v.], Q 5:75), a signal of 
how basic these actions are to humanity. 


Food and drink in the Qur'an 
General terms for food, nourishment and 
sustenance in the metaphorical sense of 
livelihood occur in but a few instances, al- 
most exclusively connected with the divine 
creative power. For example, Q 41:10 reads 
“in four days he provided (the earth) with 
sustenance (aqwal, sing, git) for all alike” 
and then, in Q 4:85, God is described as the 
muqit, “nourisher” of everything (see also 
Q 26:79). A similar description of God is 
found in Q 6:14: “He gives nourishment [to 
all] and is nourished by none” (huwa_yut‘%m 
wa-ld_yut‘am), a phrase structurally parallel 
to the description of God’s oneness in stira 
112 (lam yalid wa-lam _yiilad, Q 112:3). Ma ‘isha, 
victuals, necessaries of life or livelihood, is 
found in the phrase “We deal out to them 
their livelihood in this world” (Q 43:32; see 
also 51:57). These expressions are precisely 
parallel to those discussed in the article 
AGRIGULTURE AND VEGETATION, where a 
sign of God’s benevolent, creative power is 
the water (q.v.) sent down from the skies 
bringing forth vegetation and crops from 
the earth (q.v.). In describing God’s proph- 
ets, humankind’s dependence upon food is 
expressed in Q 21:8 and for this divine 
bounty one is enjoined to “Eat of what 
your lord has given you (kulii min rizqi rabbi- 
kum) and render thanks to him” (Q 34:15). 
There are more food terms of a specific 
nature, many only in unique references as, 
for example, the gourd (yagqtin, Q 37:146). 
In an interesting passage (Q 2:61) the Israel- 
ites, during their sojourn in the desert, 
plead with Moses to call upon his lord to 
provide a change in their monotonous diet 
(ta‘am wahid), to “... give us from that 
which the earth produces, green herbs 
(baql), cucumbers (qiththa), garlic (fim), 
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lentils (das) and onions (basal).” Accord- 
ing to al-Tabari (d. 310/923), the Israelites 
were bored with eating nothing but quail 
meat and drinking “a honey sent down 
from the skies called mann” (Tafsty ii, 125-6, 
ad Q 2:61). The plants mentioned by way of 
contrast were common items in the diet of 
the Arabian populace, as each is found fre- 
quently in the extant Arabic culinary man- 
uals of the medieval period. Al-Tabart also 
notes that commentators differed as to the 
correct interpretation of fém, invariably 
rendered in translations as garlic. Some 
commentators said fum meant bread in 
general, others that it referred to wheat in 
the dialect of the Banat Hashim. Oral tra- 
dition had it that one could say fawwimit 
land in the sense of “they prepare bread for 
us” (tkhtabizi lana). But as al-‘Tabari relates 
that the Israelites had neither bread nor 
anything else for variety, fim might well 
have been intended to mean the bread they 
lacked (Tafsir, ii, 127-30, ad Q 2:61). Fruits 
(fawakih, coll. sing. fakiha) are mentioned 
collectively several times (in contexts both 
terrestrial, Q 55:11, and eschatological, 

Q 23:19). Specific fruits are mentioned such 
as the pomegranate (rummdn, Q 6:141), the 
fig (tin, Q 95:1, cited along with the olive, 
zaytiin), a kind of black grape (gharabib, 

Q 35:27), and grapes (%ab, Q 17:91; 80:28 
etc.). These are often named in connection 
with the date palm (q.v.), the most impor- 
tant fruit-producing tree in the Middle 
East. Ibn Kathir (d. 774.1373) notes that 
the reference to fruits and specifically to 
pomegranate and dates in Q 55:68 indi- 
cates that these two were superior in rank 
to all other fruits. Two spices commonly 
used in cooking, ginger (zanjabil, Q 76:17) 
and mustard (khardal, Q 21:47), are both 
mentioned in eschatological contexts, while 
salt (milh, Q 25:53) only occurs in reference 
to salt and fresh sea water of the earth. Fi- 
nally, several of the references to an ear or 


spike of grain (coll. sunbul, pl. sanabil, 
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sunbulat) appears in Joseph’s interpretation 
of the Egyptian ruler’s dream (Q 12:43, 46, 
47); the word for bread (q.v.; khubz, Q 12:36) 
is mentioned only in the dream of Joseph’s 
prison cell mate. 

Rather more curious are the sparse refer- 
ences (in comparison, say, to the date palm) 
to milk (q.v.; daban) and honey (q.v.; ‘asal), 
common items of daily consumption. In 
Q 16:66, pure milk from cattle is noted as 
yet another sign of God’s benevolence, 
but the only other reference to either is 
contained in a description of paradise 
(Q 47:15), the inhabitants of which will en- 
joy the delights of the rivers of water and 
wine and of milk and honey of biblical 
fame. In his commentary on the verse, Ibn 
Kathir (7a/siy vii, 295-7) stresses the “un- 
earthly” nature of these celestial sources of 
nourishment. Water and milk are of the 
purest quality imaginable, as is honey 
“which does not come from the bee’s 
belly”; wine does not have the loathsome 
taste and smell associated with it because it 
was not made “from grape trodden upon 
by the feet of men.” Several traditions at- 
tributed to the Prophet explain that in par- 
adise there are seas of water, milk, wine 
and honey from which these rivers flow 
(Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 11, 158; Tirmidhi, 
Sahih, iv, 680-1, no. 254.2). Another word, 
rahig, Meaning pure wine tempered with 
the waters of the fountain Tasnim (see 
SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS) is also described 
as a heavenly reward for the righteous 
(Q 83:25). 

There is a single reference to the sheep 
and goat (dan, ma‘z, Q 6:143), the former 
being the most commonly consumed ani- 
mal flesh in the Middle East throughout 
the medieval period. Animal fat (shahm, pl. 
Shuhiim, Q 6:146), referring to either the cow 
or sheep, was the most widely used form 
of cooking fat; the other cooking medium, 
olive oil, appears only in the famous Light 
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Verse (zayl, Q 24:35; Q 23:20 mentions a 
tree on Mount Sinai which yields an oil, 
duhn, and a condiment for the table; see 
also ANOINTING). The cow (bagara, and spe- 
cifically, see Q 2:67; also bagar, Q 6:144 and 
bagaral, Q 12:43) gives its name to the lon- 
gest stra of the Quran, while the word for 
calf (Yl) occurs in several verses, most 
often associated with Israelite worship 
which incurred the anger of the lord 

(Q 2:51, 54, 933 4:1533 7:152; See GALF OF 
GOLD). The prophet Abraham (q.v.) offered 
his guests roasted calf (Yl hanidh, Q 11:69) 
in one verse and fatted calf (%l samin, 

Q 51:26) in another; these are the only pas- 
sages in the Qur'an where particular refer- 
ence is made to food prepared in a domes- 
tic setting. Game (sayd, Q 5:1, 94, 95, 96) 
including fish (sayd al-bahr, Q 5:96; hit, 

Q 18:63 and see also Q 16:14 35:12; see 
HUNTING AND FISHING) was consumed but 
was not permitted while on pilgrimage 
(q.v.); other food restrictions will be noted 
later. Fowl is mentioned only in connection 
with the delights of paradise (/ahm tay, 

Q 56:21). A special case of food slaughtered 
for consumption is the camel sacrificed in 
Mecca (budn, sing. badana, Q 22:36-7; see 
also Q 22:28). The camel (q.v.) in general 
(tbl, Q 6:144.) is mentioned as one of the 
“eight” kinds of livestock (i.e. the male and 
female of four species) permitted by God 
for human use. 

In connection with the general food vo- 
cabulary brief mention may be made of 
certain verbs commonly found in the medi- 
eval Arabic culinary manuals, but which 
are used in a metaphorical or secondary 
sense in the Qur'an. For example, two such 
verbs occur in Q 4:56 referring to punish- 
ment in hell (q.v.), “Those who deny our 


signs, we shall burn (sala) in the fire (q.v.); 


just as their skins are thoroughly done 


(nadyat julduhum) we shall exchange them 
for other skins...” The many occurrences 
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of the verb sala, conventionally meaning 
“to roast,” all refer to punishment in the 
afterlife, in the sense of “to roast in hell.” 
The single use of the verb gala(u), the pri- 
mary meaning of which is “to fry” is used 
in the secondary sense (Q 93:3) of “to de- 
test.” Another, rather different observation 
may be made of two instances where nom- 
inal forms found in the Qur’an are derived 
from verbal roots denoting processes for 
cooking meat; the verb hanadha (‘yl hanidh, 
Q 11:69, “roasted calf”) means to roast 
meat in a hole in the ground covered by 
glowing embers or heated stones, while 
ramada (Ramadan, Q 2:185) means to cook 
an animal in its skin in the same manner 
before skinning and eating it. 

Finally, we may end this section noting 
the few terms for vessels or appliances used 
in the household (see Cups AND VESSELS; 
INSTRUMENTS). A drinking cup is men- 
tioned once (suzwda5 Q 12:72), while in 
Q 34:13 the terms ji/an, large basins (sing. 
Jafna) and qudiix, cauldrons (sing. gidr) are 
found. Other vessels include the cup (ka’s, 
e.g. Q 56:18); glass bottles or goblets 
(qawarty, sing. gariira, e.g. Q 56:18); ewer, 
goblet (abarig, sing. ibrig, Q 56:18); dish, 
container, receptacle (Gniya, sing. ina’, 

Q 76:15). Two occurrences of the term 
tannir (“oven,” Q 11:4.03 23:27) both relate 
to the story of Noah (q.v.). The bee-hive- 
shaped oven of Babylonian origin became 
the most widely diffused appliance for do- 
mestic baking (as distinct from the larger 
communal oven, the furn) throughout the 
Middle East and can still be found in use to 
this day. The qur’anic usage is metaphori- 
cal and Ibn Kathir interprets Q 11:40 (fol- 
lowing Ibn ‘Abbas and the majority of the 
pious ancestors), in the light of Q 54:11-2, 
which reads “We opened the gates of 
heaven with pouring rain and caused the 
earth to burst with gushing springs....” 
Hence, fannitr becomes a metaphor for 
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the surface of the globe; the oven’s orifices 
are the springs from which the divinely 
ordered deluge would burst forth to cover 
the earth. 


Food taboos in scripture and tradition 
The terms dealt with in the sections above 
have referred to qur’anic contexts chiefly 
depicting the benevolent gifts of God to his 
creatures on earth or to his reward and 
punishment (q.v.) in the afterlife. The pres- 
ent section shall examine passages treating 
certain emblematic prohibitions of food 
and drink (see LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL), 
the adherence to which were “markers” 
separating one religious community from 
another. According to the believer’s per- 
ception, adherence to the food laws was 
also one determinant in the individual’s 
path to salvation. In humankind’s pristine 
state in paradise (q.v.), there was only one 
food prohibition when God said to Adam 
and his wife (see ADAM AND EVE) “eat of its 
fruits to your hearts’ content wherever you 
will. But never approach this tree or you 
shall both become transgressors” (Q 2:35; 
cf. 7:19). The tree in question was the tree 
of immortality (shaarat al-khuld, Q 20:120). 
Seduced by their enemy Satan into defying 
their lord, Adam and his wife suffered ban- 
ishment from paradise (see FALL OF MAN). 
The food prohibitions to Adam’s descen- 
dants are offered in the same spirit, “Men, 
eat of what is lawful and wholesome on the 
earth and do not walk in Satan’s footsteps, 
for he is your inveterate foe” (Q 2:168; cf. 
6:142; see ENEMIES) and then “give thanks 
to God if it is him you worship” (Q 2:172). 
In the historical continuum from the Age 
of Ignorance (q.v.; jahiliyya) to Islam, al- 
Tabari (Tafsiz, ii, 317, ad Q 2:172) explains 
these verses to mean that whereas God 
himself had permitted what was lawful and 
wholesome, pre-Islamic food prohibitions 
followed obedience of the devil or the 
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customs of the tribal fathers and ancestors 
(see SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE- 
ISLAMIC). For example, peoples of the jahz- 
liyya had prohibited the eating of certain 
camels, whereas Islamic prohibitions did 
not embrace these, as they were not enu- 
merated by God in passages like Q 2:173, 
6:142-5 and 5:3-4. Only the most interesting 
of these passages — namely, those found at 
the beginning of the stira entitled al-Ma ida, 
“the Table” (Q 5) — shall be examined 
here, in conjunction with Ibn Kathir’s and 
al-Tabari’s commentaries on these verses. 

The first four prohibited items are car- 
rion (mayta), blood (damm, see BLOOD AND 
BLOOD CLOT), flesh of swine (lahm khinzi7), 
and meat consecrated to anything other 
than God (see GONSEGRATION OF ANI- 
MALS). Carrion is dealt with in a separate 
article (see CARRION). Blood in this passage 
is interpreted to mean the “spilt blood” 
(damm masfuh, cf. Q 6:145) of a correctly- 
executed slaughter which then, according 
to a prophetic tradition, permitted the con- 
sumption of the animal’s organs, the kid- 
ney and spleen. As for swine, the flesh of 
both domestic and wild species was prohib- 
ited; reading Q 5:3 again with Q 6:145, the 
commentators added that its flesh was an 
abomination and the prohibition extended 
to all parts of the animal, including its fat 
(Tabart, Tafsi, xii, 190 f.). Meat slaugh- 
tered without consecration to God alone 
meant flesh dedicated to created objects 
such as graven images. In his commentary 
to Q 6:118, al-Tabari (Ta/siz, xii, 67) notes 
that this is addressed to those Peoples of 
the Book who believe in the unicity of 
God, namely Jews and Christians, but 
excludes idolaters and people like the 
Magians (q.v.; Majiis) who do not possess 
a scripture. 

In connection with carrion (mayta), one 
should examine the next five items prohib- 
ited in Q 5:3, and which are essentially an 
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extension of the preceding injunction: 
“You are forbidden the flesh of strangled 
animals (munkhaniqa), and of those beaten 
to death (mawgidha); of those killed by a 
fall (mutaraddiya) or gored (natiha) to death; 
or mangled by beasts of prey (md akala 
L-sabuu).” The phrase immediately follow- 
ing, “except what you have (lawfully) 
slaughtered yourselves,” was interpreted to 
mean that if any of the preceding catego- 
ries of animal were still alive, evidenced by 
the blinking of an eye or other movement, 
then its flesh was permitted if it were prop- 
erly sacrificed. Some scholars among the 
Medinans, however, regarded all these cat- 
egories as prohibited, the exceptive phrase 
applying only to what God had made legal 
for slaughter. In a story recounted by al- 
Tabari, a group of idolaters asked the 
Prophet, “‘When a sheep dies, who or 
what causes it to die?’ The Prophet replied, 
‘God,’ to which the idolaters retorted, ‘So 
you claim that what you and your compan- 
ions slaughter is permissible to eat, but 
what God kills is forbidden!” This appar- 
ently prompted the revelation of the verse 
to eat only meat consecrated in God’s 
name, for what he caused to die was under- 
stood to be carrion (mayta). 

God, however, forgives the eating of pro- 
hibited meat when one is driven by hunger 
and where no sin is intended (Q 5:3). In two 
other passages that indicate God’s forgive- 
ness of violation of dietary laws (Q 2:173; 
6:145), the condition of hunger is not men- 
tioned explicitly. Commentators then ex- 
plained that one could eat prohibited meat 
only from fear of dying of hunger (see 
FAMINE). 

Running through the subject of food 
taboos is a matter of community distinc- 
tion between believers and those who 
“walk in Satan’s footsteps” (Q 6:142). This 
phrase and the pagans’ habits mentioned 
in Q 6:138 are explained by al-‘Tabarit 
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(Tafsix, xii, 139-46) to indicate that the idol- 
aters’ food customs were based upon their 
own judgment without heed to God’s per- 
mission or, conversely, that they forbade 
themselves certain benefits granted by God 
to believers and therefore they obeyed the 
devil and defied the Compassionate One. 
In his commentary to Q 2:173, al-Tabari 
(Tafsiz, ad loc.) notes that “intending nei- 
ther to sin nor to transgress” when com- 
pelled to eat forbidden meat entails the in- 
tention neither to disassociate oneself from 
the way of God (see PATH OR WAY) nor to 
withdraw from the community of believ- 
ers. In Q 5:5, another instance of inter- 
community food customs, to which allusion 
has already been made, appears resolved: 
“The food of those who received the book 
(q.v.) 1s lawful to you, and yours to them.” 
Al-Tabart comments (Tafsir, ix, 572-3) that 
the sacrificial meat and food of Jews and 
Christians who had received, respectively, 
the Torah and the Gospels was permitted; 
but forbidden for consumption were the 
sacrifices of those who possessed no scrip- 
ture, who neither confessed the unity of 
God, nor adhered to the faith of the Peo- 
ple of the Book (q.v.; see also Q 3:93). Al- 
Tabari reports a tradition that points to a 
problem which possibly engaged some 
early Muslim scholars; by this account, the 
sacrificial meat of the Christian Arab tribe 
of Bani Taghlib was deemed forbidden 
owing to their persistent habit of drinking 
wine (Khamr, see INTOXICANTS; ‘Tabari, 
Tafsix, ix, 575; Ibn Kathir, Tafsiy iii, 57 
[quoting the tradition from al-Tabari]). 
This was another Muslim community 
“marker” to which we shall now turn. 

“No blame shall be attached to those that 
have embraced the faith and done good 
works (see GOOD DEEDS; ETHICS AND THE 
QuR’AN) in regard to any food they may 
have eaten, so long as they fear (q.v.) God 


and believe in him and do good works” 
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(Q 5:93). Al-Tabari’s comment on this pas- 
sage (Tafst, xii, 139-46, ad Q 5:99) first re- 
lates it to a preceding verse (Q 5:90) that 
wine was among the abominations of 
Satan and therefore best avoided. Yet there 
were those in the nascent community, 
Companions of the Prophet (q.v.), who had 
died at the battle of Badr (q.v.) or at Uhud, 
and who had been drinkers of wine before 
its prohibition expressed in Q 5:90; they 
were nevertheless forgiven owing to their 
belief in God and the good deeds they per- 
formed. Al-Tabari defines wine as any bev- 
erage which “veils” (khammara) the mind in 
a metaphorical sense, the way a khimar 
“veils” or covers a woman’s head (Tafsiz, iv, 
320-1, ad Q 2:219). The sin resulting from 
this cloaked state of mind was that knowl- 
edge of the lord slipped into oblivion. Be- 
fore the prohibition, wine and gambling 
were conceded to have some benefit, al- 
though their harm was greater than any 
good (Q 2:219). This, according to a report 
in al-T'abari, prompted some to give up 
drinking until another verse was revealed 
which said, “And the fruits of the palm and 
the vine from which you derive intoxicants 
(sakaran) and wholesome food; verily in that 
is a sign for those who have sense” (Q 16:67) 
and those who had abstained resumed 
drinking. Another early verse had warned 
that believers should not attend their pray- 
ers in a state of inebriation (Q 4:43). When 
it was deemed appropriate and necessary, 
the prohibition found in Q 5:90, abrogating 
the earlier verses (see ABROGATION), was 
revealed (see OCCASIONS OF REVELATION) 
and wine drinking was made a sin in itself 
(see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; BOUNDARIES 
AND PRECEPTS). 

The difference between wine and pork in 
qur’anic food taboos was the progressive 
series of prescription against the former 
and the initial and absolute prohibition of 
the latter. In the present state of knowledge 
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about early Islam it is difficult to determine 
whether this also reflected differing social 
attitudes during the formative period of 
the Islamic community. Possibly the prohi- 
bition of pork was more easily adopted 
than that of wine. For example, evidence 
suggests that whereas medical opinion 
accepted the curative properties of alcohol 
until at least the early fourth/tenth century, 
three centuries later even medical attitudes 
had hardened against its use. Of course, 
the pious, devout Muslim would have 
avoided alcoholic drink as a matter of reli- 
gious principle from the beginning (see 
Waines, Medieval controversy). 

One final observation to conclude this 
section concerns Mary Douglas’ well 
known analysis of dietary rules in the 
Hebrew Bible and her conclusion that they 
could not be sustained in the Islamic con- 
text. For Douglas, the Jewish dietary laws 
were like signs which inspired meditation 
on the oneness, purity and completeness of 
God and by avoidance “holiness was given 
a physical expression in every encounter 
with the animal kingdom and at every 
meal” (Douglas, Abominations, 57). For 
Muslims, on the other hand, whose food 
taboos were far less exclusive in intent than 
the Jewish, the object of avoidance was 
more simply and directly piety (q.v.) to- 
wards and obedience (q.v.) of God. 


Food and drink in early Islamic literature 
Food and drink were topics of interest 
among the cultured urban public through- 
out the formative period of the Islamic 
community. That concern was both reli- 
gious and secular. Apart from the relevant 
contents of scripture and the contribution 
recorded in the commentaries examined 
in this article, there had emerged by the 
third/ninth century the first compilations 
of traditions attributed to the prophet Mu- 
hammad (see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN). 
The hadith collections of al-Bukhart 
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(d. 256/870) and Muslim (d. 261/875), for 
example, contained books on food and 
drink, and on matters related to hunting 
and butchery. Pious attention to the words 
and deeds of the Prophet extended to 
medicine as well; a book on this subject is 
found in both al-Bukhari and Muslim (see 
also MEDICINE AND THE QURAN). During a 
journey to eastern Islamic lands, the Anda- 
lusian scholar and jurist “Abd al-Malik b. 
Habib (d. 238/853) compiled a medical 
compendium which contains, along with 
data drawn anonymously from the Greek 
tradition, the earliest known collection of 
material from the Prophet and his Com- 
panions on medical themes in which he re- 
cords the unattributed saying that “the best 
medicine is based on experience and its 
most important aspect is diet.” Later, the 
qur anic verse “eat and drink but avoid ex- 
cess” (Q 7:31) was interpreted as a scriptural 
foundation of Prophetic medicine since, 
according to Ibn Kathir, some of the 
Prophet’s Companions argued that God 
“had gathered together all of medicine in 
this half verse.” This indicated the impor- 
tance of diet in the preservation of health 
and its restoration in times of illness. Ibn 
Habib’s work offers grounds to correct the 
view that Prophetic medicine (al-tibb al- 
nabawt?) represented the “Islamic dethrone- 
ment of Galen... in favour of Beduin 
quackery and superstition” (Burgel, Arabic 
medicine, 59). Rather, Prophetic medicine 
accepted the theoretical framework of 
humoral pathology but attempted to spiri- 
tualize its source of authority, reason, 
acknowledging only God as the creator 
and arbiter of body and soul. 

Then, in what may be more properly 
called “secular literature” the food lore of 
the urban and urbane population was re- 
flected in two encyclopaedic works, the 
Uyiin al-akhbar of Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/ 
889) and the Yqd al-farid of Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi (d. 328/940). Earlier, the wine 
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poems of Abi Nuwas (d. ca. 200/815) had 
crowned a long evolution of poets’ involve- 
ment with the Bacchic theme; but it must 
be remembered, too, that it was Muslim 
mystics who put the erotic and Bacchic 
framework to use in their poetic expres- 
sions of drunken love for God. Finally, the 
earliest extant cookbook of the late fourth/ 
tenth century by Ibn Sayyar al-Warraq 
reflects culinary developments from the 
reigns of the first ‘Abbasid caliphs; other 
cookbooks illustrate a rich and varied culi- 
nary tradition down to the eighth/four- 
teenth century, which spanned the regions 
from Iraq and Persia to al-Andalus. ‘The 
cookbooks are also related to the medical 
interest in dietetics illustrated by the 

works of Abt Bakr al-Razi (d. 313/925) 
and his contemporary al-Isra’ili (d. ca. 


323/935): 


Conclusion 
In sum, food and drink touch the vital core 
of Islamic religious ethics, belonging in 
part to the worship (7badat) of God by the 
believers, following the explicit prohibi- 
tions of scripture, and in part also to the 
sphere of social relationships (mu ‘Gmalat) by 
the faithful adherence to injunctions such 
as feeding the needy and the weak. The 
necessity of bodily sustenance illustrates 
humankind’s dependence upon its creator, 
but these signs of divine benevolence are a 
reminder of the believer’s expected re- 
sponse of gratitude (see GRATITUDE AND 


INGRATITUDE). 
David Waines 
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Foot see FEET 


Forbidden 


Excluded from acceptable behavior on 
legal and religious grounds. ‘The Arabic 
terms haram and mahzir (the latter is not at- 
tested in the Qur'an) refer to that which is 
impermissible, expressed in legal terminol- 
ogy as prohibited acts, the performance of 
which renders one liable to punishment 
(see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). Sev- 
eral derivatives of the root h-r-m, which 
carries the notion of impermissibility or 
debarring, appear in the Qur'an. Often, 
the verb harrama — with God as the 
grammatical subject — is used to declare 


certain foods, acts or games of chance 
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impermissible, e.g. the flesh of carrion 
(q.v.), blood, pork, usury (q.v.), homicide 
and numerous other things (Q 2:173, see 
BLOOD AND BLOOD CLOT; BLOODSHED; 
FOOD AND DRINK; GAMBLING} MURDER). 
The same verb is also used with a different 
shade of meaning, namely, to make unten- 
able or bar from. The most notable of 
these uses occurs in Q 5:72: “He who asso- 
ciates anything with God, God will bar him 
(harrama llahu ‘alayhi) from the garden (q.v.), 
and his final rest shall be the fire (q.v.).” 
The verb is also often employed as the 
functional antonym of ahalla, to render 
something /alal, permissible, legitimate, 
tenable (cf. Q 4:160; 9:37). While the focus 
here will be limited to the root h-r-m, it 
should be noted that the extensive use of 
n-h-y is also significant for the qur’anic 
sense of the forbidden, e.g. Q 6:28 in refer- 
ence to things forbidden to humans in this 
life and Q 7:20 in reference to God’s for- 
bidding Adam and Eve (q.v.) from eating 
from the tree (q.v.). Of course, this root is 
most well-known in the phrase “Com- 
manding the right and forbidding the 
wrong” (al-amr bi-l-ma‘ruf wa-l-nahi ‘an al- 
munkar) as the identifying character of the 
chosen community of God (e.g. Q 3:104; 
see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
QUR'AN; ETHICS AND THE QURAN; GOOD 
AND EVIL). 

Another derivative of h-r-m is the word 
haram, which has the meaning of a forbid- 
den thing and, by extension, of a sacred 
space (see SPATIAL RELATIONS; SAGRED 
PRECINCTS) or time (q.v.): “Turn your face 
(q.v.) toward the sacred mosque (q.v.; al- 
masgd al-haram),” the Qur’an declares in 
Q 2:149 (see also Q 2:150, 191; 5:97). In 
Q 5:97, the Ka’‘ba (q.v.) is also declared as 
al-bayt al-haram or the sacred house (see 
HOUSE-DOMESTIC AND DIVINE). Similarly, 
sacrosanct status is given to a particular 
month or months (q.v.) during which no 
fighting (q.v.) or wars are to be conducted, 


known in pre-Islamic times as the sacred 
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month (al-shahr al-haram), an expression 
that appears on no less than six occasions 
in the Qur’an, once in the plural form (see 
PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; 
SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 
For reasons that are not entirely clear, but 
which may have been due to confusion 
over which month was in fact sacred, the 
Qur’an at one point appears to change its 
position on the matter and implies that the 
persecution of believers is worse than 
fighting against unbelievers during this 
month (Q 2:217; cf. 2:194; compare with 

Q 5:2; See LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL; WAR). 
The status of sanctuary in Islam, also 
known as haram (cf. Q 28:57; 29:67) was be- 
stowed upon three places of worship (q.v.): 
one in Mecca (q.v.), one in Medina (q.v.) 
and one in Jerusalem (q.v.). Mecca, in 
terms of overall physical space was the 
largest haram, Jerusalem the smallest. Their 
precincts were defined in some detail and 
entry into them, especially those of Arabia, 
was subject to numerous conditions. Hunt- 
ing wild game, uprooting any flora and kill- 
ing humans were among the most notable 
prohibitions that applied within the bound- 
aries of these sanctuaries (see HUNTING 
AND FISHING). Even the execution of mur- 
derers who had been legally sentenced to 
death was forbidden. 

Sanctity extends also to people who are 
found in the sacred (haram) areas, whether 
during the greater or the lesser pilgrimage 
(q.v.3 See SANCTITY AND THE SACRED). This 
sanctified state is known as zhram, a state 
into which one enters physically, spiritually, 
geographically and temporally. Once a 
person enters this state, he or she should 
not, inter alia, engage in sexual intercourse 
(see SEX AND SEXUALITY), lie (q.v.), argue, 
hunt wild game (even speaking about or 
pointing to it is forbidden), kill any crea- 
tures (even fleas), use perfume, clip finger 
nails or trim or shave hair. Such matters 
as trimming hair or clipping finger nails 


should, of course, be done, but before en- 
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tering the state of zhram. Hygienic prac- 
tices, including taking baths, are permitted, 
even encouraged, at any time during the 
thram period. Also highly recommended 
during this period is wearing a particular 
type of clothing (q.v.), preferably new, 
clean and white in color. 

Another important derivative of h-r-m 
that is not attested in the Qur'an is mahram, 
namely, a person who is within a prohib- 
ited degree of marriage. Blood relatives, 
relations arising out of marriage and suck- 
ling brothers and sisters are not permitted 
to marry (see FAMILY; MARRIAGE AND 
Divorce). Thus, a man cannot marry his 
mother, daughters, sisters, aunts, sisters- 
in-law or step-daughters, as well as any 
woman, however unrelated to him she 
may be, if both he and she had once been 
nursed by the same woman (cf. Q 4:23; see 
WET NURSING; FOSTERAGE; KINSHIP). The 
word harim, distorted into English as ha- 
rem, refers to those parts of the house 
where women are not to associate with 
non-mahram males (see WOMEN AND THE 
QuR’AN). Thus, mahram males, being ex- 
cluded from the harim prohibition, can as- 
sociate with females to whom they stand in 
such a relationship, both in the karim and 
elsewhere. Hurma is a term of general ap- 
plicability, used to refer to things that have 
certain sanctity and are thus inviolate. In 
modern discourse on medicine and medi- 
cal ethics (see MEDICINE AND THE QUR'AN), 
the word has come to refer to the physical 
integrity of a person or the inviolability of 
the body. 

Perhaps the most important of the uses 
of the word haram is that found in law (see 
LAW AND THE QUR’AN), where it is virtually 
synonymous with mahzir, although this lat- 
ter term is, relatively speaking, of far less 
frequent occurrence. Both terms mean for- 
bidden or impermissible, a legal norm that 
has four counterparts (see PROHIBITED 
DEGREES): the obligatory (wajzb), the rec- 
ommended (mandib), the permissible 
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(mubah), and the repugnant (makrih). In the 
earlier, formative period, perhaps by the 
middle of the third/ninth century, these 
five legal norms had not yet been fully de- 
veloped. Thus, al-Shafit (d. 204/820), for 
instance, often uses makriih, especially in its 
verbal form akrahu, to denote prohibition. 
After the formative period, however, each 
of the five norms was distinctly repre- 
sented by a separate word, though at times 
there was more than one word to denote a 
particular norm. 

The value that is embedded in the for- 
bidden is hurma (or tahrim), which gives rise 
to punishment. Since the forbidden re- 
quires the relinquishing of particular acts 
(talab tark fil), such as drinking wine (see 
INTOXICANTS) or gambling, it is distin- 
guished from the recommended that en- 
joins the performance of certain acts. It is 
likewise distinguished from the permissible 
in that the latter equally allows the option 
of omission or commission. ‘The forbidden 
stands in sharp contrast to the obligatory 
which requires the performance of partic- 
ular acts. A question that arose in legal the- 
ory (usil al-figh) was whether one and the 
same thing could be forbidden and obliga- 
tory. The answer was in the negative, but a 
differentiation was made concerning the 
nature of acts subject to this categoriza- 
tion. An act may be classified either as a 
number (‘adad) or as a species (naw‘). As a 
number, an act, being one, unique individ- 
ual, can in no way be both forbidden and 
obligatory. As a species, however, an act 
may be of various types, as is the case with 
prostration (see BOWING AND PROSTRA- 
TION) as an act of prayer (q.v.): it may be 
prostration before God, but it may also be 
before an idol (see IDOLATRY AND IDOLA- 
TERS; IDOLS AND IMAGES). The former is 
obligatory, the latter forbidden. 

Nor is prohibition an indistinguishable 
entity. It may arise from a quality innate to 
the act itself or it may be external to that 


act, as if it were a contingent. For instance, 
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consumption of the flesh of carrion or 
marrying a first-degree relation are prohib- 
ited because of the very nature of the acts 
involved. It is simply the case that carrion 
meat and mothers and sisters carry within 
themselves the value of prohibition. But 
undue enrichment and embezzlement are 
forbidden not on account of the nature of 
the object involved, i.e. money. Rather, 
they are deemed so because the proprie- 
torship of the object (see POSSESSION; 
PROPERTY) belongs to someone else (milk 
al-ghayr). See also BOUNDARIES AND 


PRECEPTS. 
Wael B. Hallaq 
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Foreign Vocabulary 


From the earliest period of Islam down to 


the present day, attentive readers have 
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observed that there are words in the Qur- 
’an which appear to be of non-Arabic 
origin. Such observations, motivated by 
varying factors, have been the source of 
controversy, discussions and extensive 
study in traditional Muslim and Euro- 
American scholarship. 


Why foreign words? 
When the Quran proclaimed itself to be 
written in “clear Arabic,” the seeds of dis- 
cussion, disagreement and analysis con- 
cerning the presence of “foreign words” 
within the text were sown. Not only is the 
point made a number of times that the 
Quran is in Arabic (on occasion referred 
to as a lisan, “language”) rather than some 
other language (Q 12:2; 13:37; 16:103; 
2071133 39:283 41:3; 42:7; 43:3; 46:12), but 
this Arabic language is declared to be 
mubin, “clear” (e.g. Q 26:195). Perhaps most 
significant in this regard is Q 41:44, “If we 
had made it an ajami Qur'an, they would 
have said, ‘Why are its signs not distin- 
guished (fusstlat)? What, ajami and Arab?’ 
Say: “To the believers it is a guidance and a 
healing; but those who believe not, in their 
ears is a heaviness, and to them it is a 
blindness (see SEEING AND HEARING; HEAR- 
ING AND DEAENESS); those — they are 
called from a far place.’” There is a con- 
trast set up in this verse between what is 
Arab (i.e. Muhammad) and/or Arabic and 
what is barbarous or simply foreign, aJami. 
This latter word is to be understood both 
in terms of language and as a quality of a 
person, as reflected in Q 26:198-9, “If we 
had sent it down on an ajami and he had 
recited it to them, they would not have be- 
lieved it.” This separation between Arab 
and foreign has dictated a good deal of the 
approach to the nature of the language of 
the Qur'an. On occasion, the word ajami 
is best understood in terms of the polemi- 
cal motif of “informers” (those who told 
Muhammad the stories which he claimed 


were revelation and who are understood 
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to be foreign; see INFORMANTS) rather than 
as characterizing the language of the text 
itself; this is clear in Q 16:103, “And we 
know very well that they say, ‘Only a mor- 
tal is teaching him.’ The speech of him to 
whom they tend is ajami; and this speech is 
Arabic, manifest.” Be that as it may, this 
polemical perspective did not prove to be 
the dominant interpretative stance in 
Muslim thinking about these verses; gloss- 
ing them as a matter of the actual lan- 
guage being used was more commonly 
applied. 

A typical Muslim attitude towards this 1s- 
sue is illustrated by the following statement 
attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. ca. 68/687) 
which is found at the beginning of an exe- 
getical text dealing with Arabic dialects 
and foreign words in the Qur’an. A num- 
ber of variants to this statement exist, but 
the following translation presents the text 
in a widespread form. The text provides a 
common interpretation of the understand- 
ing of language in the Qur'an and sug- 
gests, as well, a resolution to the problem 
of why it is that there are foreign words in 
the text at all, an issue which will be raised 
in the second section below: 


From Ibn ‘Abbas concerning the words of 
God, “In a clear Arabic tongue.” He said: 
that is, in the language of Quraysh (q.v.). If 
there had been other than Arabic in the 
Quran, the Arabs would not have under- 
stood it. God has only revealed books in 
Arabic and Gabriel (q.v.) then translated 
them for each prophet into the language of 
his people. Therefore God said, “We do 
not send a prophet except in the language 
of his community” (Q 14:4). There is no 
language of a people more comprehen- 
sive than the language of the Arabs. ‘The 
Quran does not contain any language 
other than Arabic although that language 
may coincide with other languages; how- 
ever, as for the origin and category of 

the languages used, it is Arabic and noth- 
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ing is mixed in with it (Arabic text in 
Wansbrough, gs, 218; see Rippin, Ibn 
“Abbas, 20). 


Underlying such a statement is an area of 
substantial concern and disagreement 
among Muslim scholars. Given the state- 
ments within the qur’anic text as back- 
ground, it may well be asked why Muslim 
exegetes would have ever considered the 
possibility of the existence of foreign 
words in the text at all. The qur’anic text 
seems clear in its statement on the matter, 
which suggests that the exegetes created a 
problem not necessitated by their exegesis 
of the actual qur’anic text. To arrive at a 
situation in which the presence of foreign 
words in the Qur'an was seen as a problem 
that needed resolution, observations on the 
factual presence of foreign words in the 
Quran must have arisen. Such observa- 
tions would have been provoked in a num- 
ber of ways. 

It is certainly apparent that early Muslim 
authorities who are cited in hadith reports 
had no qualms about considering some 
words to be “foreign” (see Tabari, Tafsi7, i, 
13-4; id., The commentary, 12-3). Aba May- 
sara (tradition no. 6) is quoted by al-Tabari 
as stating, “There are expressions in the 
Qur’an from every language.” That state- 
ment was a datum of which all later exe- 
getes had to take account. But, clearly, 
there was more to it than that. 

Among the early exegetes, speakers of 
languages other than Arabic would cer- 
tainly have noticed the similarity between 
words in the Qur'an and their own lan- 
guages. A number of Persian words were 
identified, often correctly in the judgment 
of contemporary scholarship, probably as 
a result of personal knowledge of the lan- 
guage (although the morphological struc- 
ture of Persian words conveyed in Arabic 
also frequently makes them stand out as 
compared to words from neighboring 
Semitic languages). Another factor would 
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be words that were known from other lan- 
guages and whose meaning as used in the 
Qur’an was such as to suggest a relation- 
ship between the qur’anic usage and the 
foreign language. ‘This may have occurred 
because the meaning of the Arabic root 
would not support such a usage: din as both 
“religion” and “day of reckoning” may be 
an example. Another example may be the 
way in which al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/114.43 
Kashshaf, ad loc.) and following him al- 
Baydawi (d. ca. 691/1291; Anwar; ad loc.) 
treat salawat in Q 22:40 as meaning a Jew- 
ish place of worship and judge this to be 
an Arabized version derived from salita. 
These observations would have been de- 
rived from Muslim knowledge of Semitic 
languages other than Arabic. 

This is a topic that has been studied in 
some detail by Ramzi Baalbaki in his 
“Early Arab lexicographers and the use of 
Semitic languages.” Syriac — referred to 
as suryant or nabati (with the latter perhaps 
referring to a specific Eastern Aramaic 
dialect) — was well known as a spoken lan- 
guage according to anecdotes found in the 
works of Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) and 
Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933). The association 
of Syriac with Christianity is clear in the 
work of al-Biriini (d. ca. 442/1050). The 
same may be said for Hebrew (‘bri or 
‘tbrani) and Judaism, for which al-Birint is 
able to provide a reasonably accurate sys- 
tem of transliterating the language into 
Arabic. Baalbaki also suggests that there 
appears to have been an awareness of the 
relationship between these languages and 
Arabic. He claims, for example, that Ibn 
Hazm (d. 456/1064) makes his understand- 
ing of the relationship explicit, although 
whether it is possible to equate Ibn Hazm’s 
observations with genuine linguistic reflec- 
tion is still open to debate: Ibn Hazm 
speaks of the language of Abraham being 
Syriac; of Isaac, Hebrew; and of Ishmael, 
Arabic. It seems doubtful, however, that, in 
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noting the genealogical relationship, Ibn 
Hazm is saying anything about the rela- 
tionship of the languages as such. 

It has frequently been noted that, among 
the classical Arab grammarians, lexicogra- 
phers and exegetes, there were many who 
had a language other than Arabic, either 
as their mother tongue or as the language 
of their religious upbringing. It has always 
been suspected, therefore, that knowledge 
of this kind was brought to the study of 
“loan words” in Arabic, a topic of some 
interest both within the exegesis of the 
Quran and in general lexicography. As a 
branch of Arabic lexicography, words 
which had been “Arabized,” mu ‘arrab (see 
Fischer, Mu‘arrab) were studied on the 
basis of the movement between languages 
in pre-Islamic and early Islamic times. The 
book by al-Jawaliqi (d. 539/1144), Aitab al- 
Mu ‘arrab min al-kalam al-ajami ‘ala hurif al- 
mu jam (“Arabized words coming from for- 
eign languages organized alphabetically”), 
is the most renowned of its kind in the 
realm of general lexicography. He traced 
much of his material back to famous 
early exegetes and grammarians such as 
Abi ‘Ubayd (d. 224/838), Aba Hatim al- 
Syistani (d. 255/869) and Ibn Durayd and, 
in a significant number of cases (although 
primarily non-qur anic ones), their opin- 
ions as to the source of words agrees with 
that of modern philologists, a fact which 
suggests a good measure of knowledge of 
the non-Arabic languages. 

Another factor that prompted attention 
to foreign words was the rise of grammati- 
cal studies in Arabic because these led to 
understandings about the form of Arabic 
words which, in turn, then indicated the 
aberrance (by Arabic standards) of some 
words found in the Qur'an. These would 
include examples of difficult morphologi- 
cal structures and irregular phonetic fea- 
tures as found in words such as tstabraq 
(Persian for “silk brocade,” Q 18:31; 44:533 
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55:54; 76:21), zanjabil (“ginger,” Q 76:17), 
barzakh (“barrier,” Q 23:100; 25:53; 55:20; 
see BARRIER; BARZAKH), firdaws (“para- 
dise,” Q 18:107; 23:11) and naman (“cush- 
ions,” Q 88:15). Another form of these con- 
siderations would be identifying words 
from barren roots such as tannir (“oven,” 

Q 11:40; 23:27), jibt (“idol,” Q 4:51) and rahiq 
(“wine,” Q 83:25). The isolation of these 
features as “aberrant” depended, of 
course, upon the establishment of a set of 
criteria which could act to define Arabic as 
such, criteria that were developed by early 
grammarians like Stbawayh (d. ca. 180/ 
796) and al-Khalil (d. ca. 160/776) in their 
fixation, for example, of the permissible 
morphological forms of Arabic words. 
Certain combinations of letters which 
could not occur in Arabic words were also 
determined and these acted as yet another 
criterion. Among the observations cited in 
al-Suyiiti’s (d. 911/1505) al-Muzhir (i, 270), 
the following examples are typical: a word 
cannot start with a nin followed by ara} a 
word cannot end in a z@’ preceded by a dal; 
a sad and a jim cannot occur in the same 
word; and a jim and a qd cannot be found 
in the same word. Words which violate 
these rules are deemed to be “foreign.” 
Finally hapax legomena and other infre- 
quently used words were also among the 
likely candidates for inclusion in lists of 
foreign words (even in some cases where 
the origin of the word does seem to be 
Arabic). 


The theory of foreign words in the Qur'an 
Such observations about particular qur- 
’anic words must also be seen within the 
context of the controversies which sur- 
rounded the theoretical problem that 
Muslims, both past and present, clearly 
perceive to underlie the issue of foreign 
vocabulary in the Qur'an: is it even possi- 
ble that such vocabulary was included in 
the text when, by the testimony of the text 
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itself, the Qur'an is in Arabic which is clear 
and non-foreign? 

To the early philologist Abi “Ubayda (d. 
208/824) is ascribed the statement, “Who- 
ever suggests there is anything other than 
the Arabic language in the Qur'an has 
made a serious charge against God” (Abi 
‘Ubayda, Majaz, i, 17-8; quoted in Jawaliqi, 
Mu‘arrab, 4). This appears to have been a 
widespread sentiment in the formative cen- 
turies of Islam. Abt ‘Ubayda clearly recog- 
nized the existence of a similarity between 
certain words in foreign languages and 
those in the Qur'an. He states, “The form 
of a word [in one language] can corre- 
spond (yuwafig) to the form in another and 
its meaning [in one language] can ap- 
proach that of another language, whether 
that be between Arabic and Persian or 
some other language” (Maja, i, 17). Gil- 
hiot (Elé, 97) has pointed out that Aba 
‘Ubayda’s argument insists upon the con- 
temporary Arabic character of the qur- 
‘anic language. That assumption, the basis 
of his hermeneutical approach to the text 
allows Abit ‘Ubayda to support the use of 
secular language to help explain the Qur- 
’an. But, for Aba ‘Ubayda, it excludes any 
sense of “foreignness” in the language. 
The “challenge,” issued to the Arabs in 
the so-called tahaddi verses, to imitate the 
Qur'an would be meaningless if the Qur- 
’an depended upon foreign vocabulary. 
Al-Shafiit (d. 204/820) suggested that no 
one knew (or knows) the entire stock of 
Arabic, so what might be thought of as 
“foreign” to one group of Arabs was, in 
fact, known to others: 


Of all tongues, that of the Arabs is the 
richest and the most extensive in vocabu- 
lary. Do we know any man except a 
prophet who apprehended all of it? How- 
ever, no portion of it escapes everyone, so 
that there is always someone who knows it. 
Knowledge [of this tongue] to the Arabs is 
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like the knowledge of the swnna to the ju- 
rists (fugaha’): We know of no one who 
possesses a knowledge of all the swnna with- 
out missing a portion of it.... In like man- 
ner is the [knowledge concerning the] 
tongue of the Arabs by the scholars and 
the public: No part of it will be missed by 
them all, nor should it be sought from 
other [people]; for no one can learn [this 
tongue] save he who has learned it from 
[the Arabs]... (Resala, 27-8; English trans. 
88-9). 


At the same time, al-ShafiT admitted that 


there may be: 


in foreign tongues certain words, whether 
acquired or transmitted, which may be 
similar (yuwafiq) to those of the Arab 
tongue, just as some words in one foreign 
tongue may be similar to those in others, 
although these [tongues are spoken in] sep- 
arate countries and are different and unre- 
lated to one another despite the similarity 
of some of the words (Aisdla, 28; English 
trans. go). 


Thus, while similarities may exist, they are 
there simply by coincidence and not be- 
cause of a relationship between the words. 
Al-ShafiT’s position is one that concurs 
with his legal reasoning: the knowledge of 
the Arabs in language is a part of “tradi- 
tion” which must form the basis of Muslim 
society. The study of language, like the use 
of reason in law, has its place, but it must 
always come second in significance and au- 
thority to traditional knowledge. 

Abia ‘Ubayd (d. 224/838), on the other 
hand, argued that words of foreign origin 
are to be found in the Qur'an but they had 
been incorporated into Arabic well before 
the revelation of the Qur'an and are thus 
to be considered Arabic. Furthermore, the 
nature of the Arabic usage of such words 
is superior to their usage as found in other 
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languages (Gilliot, Eli, 98-9). Al-Tabart (d. 
311/923) provided another response to the 
problem, although the view may well not 
originate with him: words which appear to 
be foreign simply reflect a similarity be- 
tween languages and that says nothing 
about the historical origins of the words. 
This idea is reflected in the above-quoted 
statement attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas (but 
which clearly originates at a later time): 
that words “coincide” (ittafaga in ‘Tabart; 
wafaqa in Ibn ‘Abbas) between languages. 
Al-Tabari finally argues in favor of a posi- 
tion which suggests that certainty in these 
matters cannot be obtained; it can never 
be known for sure whether a word started 
in one language or another. Of the person 
who says, “[these words] were originally 
Arabic, and then spread and became cur- 
rent in Persian,” or “they were originally 
Persian and then spread to the Arabs and 
were Arabized,” al-Tabart states: 


[We should deem this person to be] un- 
learned, because the Arabs have no more 
right to claim that the origin of an expres- 
sion lies with them rather than with the 
Persians than the Persians to claim the ori- 
gin lies with them rather than the Arabs. 
[The only certain fact is that] the expres- 
sion is employed with the same wording 
and the same meaning by two linguistic 
groups (Tabart, Tafsir, i, 15; id., The 


commentary, 14). 


Such arguments were used in a variety of 
apologetic writings about the merits of the 
Quran. Arguments to support the inimita- 
bility (q.v.) of the Quran were reinforced 
by denying that any special words were in- 
troduced by Muhammad. Ultimately, the 
point was a theological one tied to concep- 
tions of the nature of Arabic as a language 
and Islam as divine revelation. To admit 
that there were foreign words in the Qur- 


’an that had been intentionally borrowed 
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would undermine the meaning of the chal- 
lenge put forth to the masters of Arabic 
speech to produce a chapter of text which 
was “like” the Qur’an. 

Still, for some people, especially in later 
centuries, the idea of “foreign” vocabulary 
was not denied. Al-Jawaliqi (Mu ‘arrab, 3), 
for example, speaks openly about “foreign 
words found in the speech of the ancient 
Arabs and employed in the Qur’an” with- 
out any cautious restrictions. Al-Suyiitt’s 
works (discussed below in the next section) 
take the incorporation of foreign lan- 
guages in the Quran as a positive fact, the 
result, perhaps, of the increasing realiza- 
tion of the universal appeal of Islam and 
certainly taken as a part of the argument 
for the excellent qualities of the text. Con- 
temporary writers — ranging from schol- 
ars such as Muhammad Shakir (the editor 
of al-Jawaliqi’s text) to Internet polemi- 
cists — have tended to return to the earlier 
positions, however, seeing the denial of for- 
eign words as an important point in the 
“defense” of the Qur'an. 


Muslim treatises on foreign words in the Quran 
The observation that there are foreign 
words in the Qur'an is found in the earliest 
texts of qur’anic exegesis. In the éa/sir of 
Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767), for 
example, the words qistas and firdaws are 
attributed to Greek, istabraq to Persian, hub 
to Ethiopic, yamm to Hebrew, maqalid to 
Nabataean, and {ahd to Syriac. Proper 
names are also provided with foreign ety- 
mologies, Misa being Coptic and Nth be- 
ing Syriac. Similar observations may be 
made for the approach taken by other early 
works of tafsir (see Versteegh, Grammar and 
exegesis, 89-90). 

Various genres of early specialized exe- 
getical works contain elements that con- 
tribute to the isolation of foreign vocabu- 
lary, building towards the construction of 


lists of such words. One example is found 
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in dictionaries of the Qur'an, the earliest 
form of which is essentially a compilation 
of lexical glosses to the text. Works devoted 
to gharib, “difficult passages (q.v.),” manifest 
a conception of “difficulty” that is con- 
ceived in a variety of ways: foreign words, 
dialect words, bedouin words or lexical 
oddities are all included. Ibn Qutayba oc- 
casionally cites the foreign origins of words 
which he conceives to have become Ara- 
bized, as in the case of zstabraqg in Q 18:31 
and qistas in Q 17:35 (Gharib, 267, 254). The 
treatment by Abi Bakr al-Sijistani (d. 330/ 
942) of tstabrag and gistas in his Nuzhat al- 
quliib fi ghartb al-Qur an (p. 35 [for istabraq], 
161 [for gzstas, s.v. qustas]) is identical to that 
of Ibn Qutayba. Curiously, the same does 
not hold for the most famous book of its 
type, al-Raghib al-Isfahant’s (d. 502/1108) 
Mu jam mufradat alfaz al- Quran: it simply 
ignores any speculation about foreign 
words. 

A work likely stemming from the 
fourth/tenth century but attributed to Ibn 
‘Abbas, al-Lughat ft l-Qur’an, provides a list- 
ing not only of foreign words but also of 
Arab tribal dialects found in the Quran. 
As Versteegh has commented, this list is 
designed to fulfil the exegetical function of 
connecting the language of scripture to the 
‘arabwya (Versteegh, Grammar and exegesis, 91; 
see ARABIG LANGUAGE). This work consid- 
ers some twenty-four words (out of a total 
of over three hundred words treated in the 
text) to be related to foreign languages, 
including Aramaic/Nabataean, Syriac, 
Ethiopic, Persian, Hebrew, Coptic and 
Greek/Latin. 

It is with Jalal al-Din al-Suyiti, who died 
in 911/1505, that full lists of “foreign words 
in the Qur'an” become significant. Al- 
Suyiitt quotes (Liqan, ii, 119-20) two poems, 
one written by Ibn al-Subki (d. 771/1369) 
and the other by Ibn Hajar (d. 852/1449) 
as representing previous efforts to compile 
all the foreign qur’anic words together. But 
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both of these works, al-Suyiati notes, did 
not reach the comprehensiveness of his 
own efforts. Al-Suyati himself wrote at 
least two separate works and also incorpo- 
rated the material into several other of his 
larger treatises (as well as treating the sub- 
ject on a theoretical level in his al-Muzhir fi 
‘ulm al-lugha wa-anwa tha). One work is 
called al-Mutawakkilt fima warada fr l-Quran 
bi-l-lughat, mukhtasar ft mu‘arrab al-Qur an, 

a treatise named after the caliph al- 
Mutawakkil IT ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Musta‘n 
(d. 903/1497), who commanded that the 
learned author compile a list of qur’anic 
words that are “to be found in the speech 
of the Ethiopians, the Persians or any peo- 
ple other than the Arabs.” This list, al- 
Suyiti says, was extracted from his longer 
book Masatik al-hunafa’ fi waliday al-Mustafa. 
Within the list, there are 108 words attrib- 
uted to eleven languages and they are or- 
ganized according to language and, within 
that organization, according to the textual 
order of the Quran. 

Al-Suyiiti’s second work, al-Muhadhdhab 

Jima waqa‘a fi -Qur an min al-mu‘arrab, is ar- 
ranged according to the alphabetical order 
of the words themselves. More variant 
opinions are given in the book than in the 
Mutawakkilt (that is, a given word is likely to 
be attributed to more than one language), 
although some words are termed simply 
“foreign” without a specific language from 
which they are thought to derive being 
specified. Al-Suyatt’s al-Itqgan ft ‘uliim al- 
Quran also contains a chapter (number 38) 
on “foreign vocabulary.” There, he makes 
reference to his Muhadhdhab, but not to al- 
Mutawakkilt, so it is likely that the former 
work, al-Muhadhdhab, was written first. 
While the lists in a/-Itgan and al-Muhadh- 
dhab are not identical, they are extremely 
close, both being arranged according to 
the alphabetical order of the words. 118 
words are listed in al-Jigan and 124 in al- 
Muhadhdhab, but the content of the entries 
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is clearly related and the overlap between 
the two works is almost complete. 
Al-Suyiiti is often viewed simply as a 
compiler of material. His re-use of mate- 
rial is certainly a notable characteristic 
which is observable within the large corpus 
of his works; the fact is also demonstrated 
by the existence of these three books that 
bring together similar material in slightly 
different organizational patterns. But al- 
Suyaitt also participates fully within an at- 
tribute of the mature Muslim exegetical 
tradition which Norman Calder has 
termed “fundamentally acquisitive” by 
nature (Calder, Tafsir, 133). The material 
which al-Suyiti presents in his lists of for- 
eign words has been culled from many 
sources and, on numerous occasions, con- 
tains within itself in an unresolved manner 
substantial differences of opinion on many 
items. A considerable number of these 
words are cited as “foreign” within earlier 
exegetical works, and the act of collating 
all of these citations, as al-Suytiti has 
done, has produced a stock of vocabulary 
deemed to be “foreign” which remains rel- 
atively constant. Exegetes such as al-Suyiiti 
frequently cite the foreignness of a given 
word with very little elaboration about why 
or how it should be considered so; the na- 
ture of the “acquisitive” tradition is such 
that the foreign status of a word is an ele- 
ment of exegesis which is accepted without 
necessarily any questioning. A major factor 
in this is the power of tradition. The ac- 
quisitive nature of the exegetical tradition 
has meant that nothing could be thrown 
away (at least, up to the time of Ibn Kathir 
in the eighth/fourteenth century, as Calder 
has argued). 


The exegetical conception of foreign languages 
Of the words to be found in the lists of 
words Muslim scholars considered to be 
foreign, some appear to be common Ara- 


bic words. Trying to understand why these 
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were deemed “foreign” sheds light on the 
entire category of foreign words and on 
how the designation itself has hermeneuti- 
cal significance. 

Arabic words which are classified as “for- 
eign” make one immediately suspect that 
it must have been an exegetical problem 
which led to the suggestion of the foreign- 
ness of the word, as Arthur Jeffery argued 
in his work, The foreign vocabulary of the 
Quran. The hermeneutical advantage is 
clear: if the word is foreign, then it is open 
to a far greater interpretational variation 
than if the word is to be taken as a com- 
mon Arabic word. 

The determination of the language to 
which a given “foreign” word belongs is 
also of particular interest. In specifying the 
non-Arabic language from which a given 
word might be thought to originate, Mus- 
lim exegetes seem to have incorporated 
two elements into their procedures: (1) 
some knowledge of foreign languages and 
(2) typical Muslim exegetical tools. At 
times, the combination of these two ele- 
ments resulted in what must have ap- 
peared, even to the exegetes themselves, to 
be intuitively “wrong” designations. 

It is also clear, however, that on occasion, 
the classical Muslim sources are at a loss in 
attempting to identify the source of a for- 
eign word. This may be seen in two ways. 
First, one encounters the attribution of 
words to a language for which there are 
absolutely no historical or linguistic 
grounds on which to establish such a rela- 
tionship. Secondly, apparent relationships 
are ignored even though this raises the 
questions of why, if the exegetes had a 
knowledge of the language in question (as 
Baalbaki’s discussions make clear they did), 
they ignored the apparent source. 

The explanation for these two situations, 
at least as they apply to the situation of 
quranic vocabulary, lies in exegetical pro- 


cedures and their importance, and in the 
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development of éa/str as an enterprise (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). Part of the explanation lies in 
the fact that the original suggestion that a 
certain word was foreign may have been 
made by those who did not know the lan- 
guage in question. When those who might 
have known better came along, it was not 
possible to reject the traditions which con- 
veyed such opinions. It is worth pointing 
out, however, that the concept of the ac- 
quisitive tradition cannot simply be 
equated with the inherited stock of works 
of tafsiy; in a significant number of cases, 
no evidence of the traditions in earlier 
works of tafstr can be found, even though 
such traditions are included in the lists of 
al-Suyatt, for example. The explanation 
for this may reside in the fact that earlier 
works which did contain these traditions 
have not come down to us, or it may be 
that these traditions were more a part of 
the living, popular Islam than of the re- 
corded intellectual tradition and only be- 
come incorporated into “official” Islam at 
a late date. 

Some specifics may help clarify this point. 
For example, while it appears to have been 
known that the Jewish Bible was written in 
Hebrew, the language of the biblical char- 
acters mentioned in the Qur’an does not 
seem to have been connected to Hebrew 
very often. In al-Suyati’s Mutawakkilt, only 
nineteen words are cited as possibly being 
Hebrew and seven of those are cited in a 
manner which clearly indicates that al- 
Suyiti did not consider these claims to 
have much support. Other languages, such 
as Syriac and Coptic, seem to be more sig- 
nificant. This suggests that the ideas sur- 
rounding the languages from which “for- 
eign” words were thought to originate were 
dictated to some extent by the spoken for- 
eign languages known to the Arabs, sug- 
gesting a non-historical view of the world: 


that is, that the language spoken by a 
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group of people in the present was the lan- 
guage they had always spoken. 

There seem to be other factors at play as 
well. Certain common Arabic words (tahta 
meaning “within” rather than “under” in 
Q 19:24; bala in referring to “outer” sur- 
faces rather than “inner” ones in Q 55:543 
ula meaning “last” instead of “first” in 
Q 33:33; akhira meaning “former” instead 
of “latter” in Q 38:7) are attributed to Cop- 
tic when the words take on meanings that 
are contrary to their common Arabic des- 
ignation. ‘This may lead to the speculation 
that for Arabic speakers Coptic played a 
cultural role as a language of deception; 
there may well be a larger social picture 
behind this, namely of an image of Copts 
as deceptive in their dealings with Muslims 
and as twisting the Arabic language to 
their own advantage. 

Likewise, the attribution of a number of 
words to Greek seems to convey certain 
cultural assumptions rather than specific 
linguistic knowledge. For example, the fol- 
lowing words are commonly attributed to 
Greek: qist, “justice”; qistas, “scales”; strat, 
“road”; and qintar, “hundred weight.” It is 
noteworthy that while, in a number of in- 
stances, modern philology agrees with the 
judgments of early Muslim scholars about 
certain words being derived ultimately 
from Greek, that coincidence does not nec- 
essarily indicate linguistic knowledge. The 
idea that these words come from Greek 
does not, in fact, account historically for 
the presence of the words in Arabic. In no 
instance is it likely that the word passed 
directly into Arabic from Greek. It is far 
more likely that Aramaic or Syriac (possi- 
bly through Arabian or Syrian Christians; 
see CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) was the 
conduit for the transmission of the Greek 
words. In a number of cases, Greek is not 
even the ultimate source; rather, the words 
are Latin and have moved into the Middle 
Eastern languages through their Helle- 


nized forms during times of Greek admin- 
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istrative rule. ‘The fact that Muslim exe- 
getes decided that these words are Greek, 
therefore, is unlikely to be the result of ob- 
servations of linguistic parallels or of lin- 
guistic knowledge. Such specification is 
more likely based upon observations of the 
non-Arabic nature of the words combined 
with speculations involving certain cultural 
assumptions about the nature of other 
societies in the past (and perhaps the pre- 
sent) — in this instance, the association 

of the Greek world with the marketplace 
(see Rippin, Designation of “foreign” 
languages, for further examples of this 
hypothesis). 


Foreign vocabulary and the Qur'an in modern 

scholarship 
The Euro-American interest in the vocabu- 
lary of the Qur'an has a long history and 
reflects a number of differing motivations. 
Ordinarily, the question of foreign vocabu- 
lary has been raised in an attempt to deter- 
mine the sources of the Qur'an. An assess- 
ment of the lineage of the Qur'an in terms 
of its religious debt to its forerunners was 
approached through the question of vo- 
cabulary: if it could be demonstrated that 
the majority of technical terms within the 
Qur’an were traceable to a particular 
source — be that Jewish, Christian, Jewish- 
Christian or Zoroastrian — then a likely 
context could be established for the overall 
development of the Quran and Islam, at 
least in the opinion of some scholars. Such 
an approach would also allow for a deter- 
mination of the unique elements of the 
Quran by seeing where the shifts in vocab- 
ulary had occurred when words were com- 
pared to their etymological sources. The 
work of Abraham Geiger, which marks the 
beginning of the modern Euro-American 
study of the Qur’an, bases an initial part of 
its argument on “the words which have 
passed from Rabbinical Hebrew into the 
Quran, and so into the Arabic language” 
(Geiger, Judaism and Islam, 31), in order to 
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respond to the question, as the German 
title of his book has it, “What did Mu- 
hammad borrow from Judaism?” More 
contemporary studies differ very little from 
this original orientation because the task of 
understanding the Qur’an must always re- 
volve around trying to establish the histori- 
cal and linguistic context within which the 
Quran is to be read. ‘The sense in which 
even some individual words are to be un- 
derstood will differ depending on whether 
one conceives them as having been trans- 
mitted from Jewish or Christian sources. 
Overall, Arthur Jeffery’s statement seems 


to sum up the fundamental impulse: 


“This religion as he [Muhammad] insists 
over and over again in the Qur'an, is some- 
thing new to the Arabs: it was not likely, 
therefore, that native Arabic vocabulary 
would be adequate to express all its new 
ideas, so the obvious policy was to borrow 
and adapt the necessary technical terms” 
(Jeffery, For vocab., 38). 


An additional motivation for the study of 
foreign vocabulary has emerged from the 
study of Arabic as a source of compara- 
tive Semitic linguistic data. Many of the 
famous names of Islamic Studies from the 
nineteenth century — Noldeke, Berg- 
strasser, Brockelmann — were also signifi- 
cant figures in comparative studies. The 
need was apparent from the beginning, 
therefore, to clarify the transmission of 
some terms into Arabic from other Semitic 
languages in order to avoid anachronistic 
use of the Arabic data in the attempt to 
deal with other languages (the continued 
influence of the Qur'an on the Arabic 
lexicographical tradition, so ably demon- 
strated by the works of Lothar Kopf, indi- 
cates some of the potential pitfalls; on the 
general problem of Arabic as a source of 
meaning, see Barr, Comparative philology, and 
Kaltner, Arabic in biblical Hebrew). The role 
of Arabic as a language which could serve 
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to clarify the meaning of obscure words in 
the Hebrew Bible, perhaps first evidenced 
in scholarship in the work of A. Schultens 
(1686-1750), has only recently been some- 
what displaced by the more newly discov- 
ered material available in Akkadian and 
Ugaritic. Of course, there remains the 
problem of whether Arabic maintains a 
proto-Semitic meaning or has borrowed a 
sense from another language, thus ac- 
counting for similarities (see Margoliouth, 
Additions, 55-6). 

This philological impulse has seen its 
flowering in the treatment of proper names 
in the Qur’an; tracing the original lan- 
guage behind the form of the names of 
various biblical characters (see SCRIPTURE 
AND THE QURAN) was thought to have es- 
tablished likely paths of transmission of 
stories into the Arab culture of pre-Islamic 
times. It is notable that the Muslim exe- 
getes did not, for the most part, worry 
themselves about the “foreignness” of the 
names found in the Qur’an, whether they 
be the names of people or the names of 
scriptures. This point makes clear that 
there are substantially different presuppo- 
sitions and aims separating contemporary 
scholarship and medieval Muslim exegesis 
in their approaches to the topic. Com- 
menting on Q 3:3, “He sent down the To- 
rah (q.v.) and the Gospel (q.v.),” Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209) sets forth various 
explanations which classical philologists 
have provided regarding the Arabic ety- 
mologies of fawrat and injil. Ultimately he 


dismisses the exercise as absurd: 


“Torah” and “Gospel” are two foreign 
nouns, one of them from Hebrew, the 
other from Syriac. How is it appropriate 
for an intelligent person to study their 
adaptation to the patterns of the Arabic 
language? (Razi, Ta/fsiy, vii, 160). 


Scholarship of the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries, then, has established a fairly 
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firm foundation for the study of qur’anic 
vocabulary through the procedure of ety- 
mological derivation. Current contribu- 
tions tend to focus on individual words, 
providing some refinement and clarifica- 
tion on smaller points. For the most part, 
however, the enterprise remains as conten- 
tious within modern scholarship as it was 
for medieval Muslims. The wide variety of 
postulated sources for the words consid- 
ered to be of foreign origin has made it 
hazardous to suggest a single likely cultural 
focus for the background to the qur’anic 
worldview. While many of the words stud- 
ied have been shown to have a Jewish ori- 
gin in terms of religious technical vocabu- 
lary, their vehicle of transmission more 
often seems to have been Christian Syriac 
(see LUXENBERG, Dive syro-aramdische Lesart 
des Koran). 

The scholarly work which has been com- 
pleted on foreign vocabulary also lays a 
basis for the construction of a modern 
dictionary of the Qur’an. Even there, how- 
ever, much modern linguistic theory would 
doubt the relevance of etymological pro- 
cedures that underlie the approach of 
scholars such as Arthur Jeffery. The con- 
temporary emphasis on dictionaries which 
concentrate on word usage rather than 
word origin means that, while the material 
on foreign origins can continue to provide 
information for a diachronic examination 
of Semitic (and other) words, it will likely 
no longer be considered the basis from 
which specialized lexicographical work 
should start. See also GRAMMAR AND THE 
QUR’AN; LANGUAGE OF THE QUR’AN. 


Andrew Rippin 
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Foretelling in the Quran 


The interpretation of omens or inspired or 
mystic knowledge of what will occur. Leav- 
ing aside prophecy (nubuwwa, see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD), which is clairvoyance 
of a different order and deserves to be 
treated separately, the Qur'an and hadith 
mention a great number of procedures 
used for penetrating the secrets of God 
and foreseeing the human fate (q.v.; see 
also HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN). As in the 
case of divination (q.v.), foretelling con- 
notes an association with pre-Islamic 
paganism (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND 
THE QURAN). A prayer is attributed to the 
Prophet which seems to legitimize recourse 
to such procedures: “My God,” so he 
prays, “there is no ill omen (fayr) but the 
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one that you allow (ila tayruka), there is no 
good omen (khayr khayr) but yours, there is 
no God but you and no might and power 
but in you” (Ibn Qutayba, ‘Uyiin, ii, 146, 
who attributes it to Ibn ‘Abbas; Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabagat, iv, 2, 13, who attributes it to 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As; Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi, Z¢d, 1, 397; Ibshithi, al-Mustatraf, 
u, 181 cited in Fahd, Dwination, 437, n. 5). 
The attention devoted to clairvoyance, 
foreseeing and foretelling in Islamic litera- 
ture is considerable. In the second part of 
T. Fahd’s La divination arabe, foretelling is 
classified according to the following proce- 
dures: 1) divination by lots (cleromancy, pp. 
179-245), 2) divination by dreams (oneiro- 
mancy, pp. 247-367), 3) physiognomic (pp. 
369-429), and 4) omens (pp. 431-519). The 
topic to be treated here is the possible ap- 
pearance of such procedures in the Qur’an 
and their explanation in hadith and exe- 
getical commentary (lafsiz, see HADITH AND 
THE QURAN; EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: 


CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). 


Cleromantic procedures 
Pre-Islamic Arabs used various cleroman- 
tic techniques to probe the will of the 
divinity, some of which are explicitly con- 
demned in the Qur'an on account of their 
pagan character: al-istigsam bi-l-azlam (cf. 
Q 5:3, 90) and maysir (Q 2:219; 5:90-91). The 
Qur'an is silent on two other procedures 
(although it is attested that the Prophet 
made use of them): al-darb bi-l-qidah, which 
indicates all other forms of lottery, and al- 
quy‘a, which designates drawing lots. 

a) al-istigsam bi-l-azlam. Vhis qur’anic ex- 
pression indicates belomancy, i.e. “divining 
arrows,” as practised in Arab sanctuaries. 
It designates more specifically the sacred 
arrows of Hubal in the Ka‘ba (q.v.), those 
of Dha-l-Khalasa in Tabala (cf. Fahd, 
Panthéon, 95 f. and 61 f.), and those that the 
nomads (q.v.) took along with their holy 


stones in their migrations. ‘They were sticks 
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that were shaken in a sack or quiver and 
not arrows to be shot. They apparently 
were part of the cultic baggage for which 
the soothsayer (Kahin, see SOOTHSAYERS) of 
the nomadic tribes and the custodian 
(sadin) of the sanctuaries were responsible 
(cf. the Hebrew gosem, Num 22:7; Deut 18: 
10, 143 Isa 3:2; Fer 19:8-9). The sack that 
contained them had to be attached to the 
holy stone or somehow included with the 
priest’s attire in the manner of the Urim 
and ‘Tumim with the Hebrew nomads, 
which formed an integral part of the 
ephod (1.e. high priest’s garment) at all 
stages of its evolution (cf. Fahd, Divination, 
138 f.). 

As with all cleromantic procedures, belo- 
mancy consists in leaving to chance the 
task of revealing the will or the thought of 
the divinity. The answer is obtained in two 
different ways: a) by asking the question 
explicitly, to which the divinity replies with 
“yes” or “no” and b) by successive elimina- 
tion, as one singles out, for example, a cul- 
prit in a crowd. In such a manner Saul 
(q.v.) discovered that his son, Jonathan 
(q.v.), had violated a prohibition (J Sam 
14:37 f.). A further example of belomancy 
is the collection of a set of symbolic signs, 
each of which corresponds to a group of 
ideas (adversity, woman, war, etc.), express- 
ing more or less vaguely all possible even- 
tualities in a given situation. Thus, an ideal 
world in miniature is constructed, a sort of 
microcosm in which the events correspond 
to those in the real world and which, con- 
sequently, enable these to be foreseen or 
divined (Février, Histoze de l’écriture, 509). 

The development of belomancy among 
the Arabs (q.v.) finally led to ever more 
precise designations being ascribed to the 
arrows, so as to leave no doubts about the 
answer of the oracle. To the primitive 
arrows, which only bore mention of the 


words “yes” or “no,” “good” or “bad,” 
b} ¢c 
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“do” or “don’t,” were added other arrows 
that bore precise announcements related to 
the circumstances, like “leave (for a jour- 
ney),” “don’t leave,” “(act) immediately,” 


29 66. 


“wait,” “take one’s turn at the water,” “be- 


ing of pure descent,” “not being so,” “pay 
off the blood price (see BLOOD MONEY),” 
etc. Blank arrows (without inscriptions) 
were given precise meanings according to 
the occasion, as explicitly agreed upon be- 
tween the sadin and his consultants. Thus, 
every dispute could be resolved, thanks to 
the oracle of shaken arrows. It should be 
noted, however, that the abundance of 
designations given to the arrows of Hubal 
contrasts widely with the sobriety of the 
belomantic oracle of Dhi I-Khalasa, who 
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only knew “imperative (amir),” “prohibitive 
(nahi)” and “expectative (mutarabbis).” See 
Fahd’s La dwination arabe (185 f.) for the use 
of these oracles during the lifetime of the 
Prophet. 

b) The maysir or game of chance (see 
GAMBLING) Is a cleromantic procedure of 
pagan character, and the fact that it is con- 
demned in the Qur'an, along with ¢stzgsam 
and ansab (Q 5:90), suggests its relation to 
idolatry (see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). 
The maysir is, however, also prohibited 
twice along with wine (Q 2:219; 5:91; see 
INTOXICANTS), on the grounds that, though 
they have their advantages, they constitute 
a grave transgression (see BOUNDARIES AND 
PRECEPTS; PROHIBITED DEGREES) and are 
an instrument in the hands of the demon 
(see DEVIL) who can make use of them to 
sow enmity and hatred among the faithful, 
in order to keep them from praying and 
calling upon God. 

The fact that maysir and wine are consid- 
ered to be transgressions (sing. zéhm, see SIN, 
MAJOR AND MINOR) Of the divine law sug- 
gests that their sinful character comes only 
from their association with the pagan cult. 
In fact, maysir had to be used to divide the 
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meat of the sacrifice (q.v.; see also CON- 
SECRATION OF ANIMALS), and wine could 
be linked to a Dionysiac cult among the 
Nabateans, whose inscriptions make men- 
tion of a certain number of divinities who 
reject wine libations (E. Littmann, Deux 
inscriptions religieuses de Palmyre, in 74 9 
t. 18 [1901], 386, cited in Fahd, Divination, 
205, n. 3), which made Wellhausen (in Gét- 
tingische Gelehrte Anzeigen 164. [1902], 269) 
remark: “Eigentlich trinken arabische Gét- 
ter tberhaupt keinen Wein” (quoted in 
Dussaud, Pénétration, 14.6, n. 3). Dussaud 
adds, “Seule la diffusion du christianisme 
amena les poétes arabes antéislamiques a 
chanter le vin” (ibid.). From this, one can 
suppose that wine was taboo, as was pork, 
probably a heritage of the Syrian cults (cf. 
Fahd, Dwination, 205, n. 3). One opinion, 
attributed to the Yemenite Tawis b. Kay- 
san (d. 106/724), affirms that drinking 
wine [constitutes part] of the [rituals for] 
concluding the pilgrimage (q.v.; hay), the 
Prophet doing so during his last pilgrimage 
(Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdi, ii, 1, 131). For the sake of 
conformity to qur’anic legislation, Islam let 
this custom fall into disuse. 

Thus, it appears, although without defini- 
tive proof, that the prohibition of wine in 
Islam is related to idolatry. The fact that 
the prohibition includes the game of maysiy; 
which, according to Doutté (Magie et reli- 
gion, 375), “a certainement la méme origine 
que lzstigsam,” leads one to believe that the 
latter had something to do with idolatry as 
well. It is not, however, out of the question 
that the game of maysir gave rise to drink- 
ing sessions and that their simultaneous 
condemnation was a mere consequence of 
this fact (for the modalities of the game, 
see Fahd, Dwination, 207 f.). 

In general, cleromantic procedures of 
ancient Arabia were limited to ist7gsam and 
mayst, and Islam was able to supplant 


these pagan procedures with more refined 
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methods better adapted to the cultures of 
the conquered peoples, giving rise to many 
cleromantic techniques, discussion of 
which will be limited to farg bi-l-hasa, an 
ancestor of geomancy, and qur‘a, or the 
drawing of lots, procedures that were in 
use at the time of the Prophet. 

c) Targ bi-l-hasa is described by Ibn al- 
A‘rabt (d. ca. 231/846) in the following 
terms: “The hazi sits down and lets a young 
boy at his service draw lines in the sand or 
in the dust; he traces them nimbly and 
promptly so as to make it impossible to 
count them. Then, on the order of his 
master, he erases them two by two while 
saying, “You two, eyewitnesses of God’s 
will, let the evidence quickly appear!’ If, at 
the end, only two lines remain, it is a sign 
of success; if there is only one left, it is a 
sign of failure and misfortune” (quoted 
after al-Alist, Buligh al-arab, iti, 323; cf. Ty 
al-‘ariis, V, 129, 11.13 f., s.v. khatt). The term 
khatt, eventually replaced by targ, designates 
geomancy in its varied forms, as an ancient 
science that, in Islam, underwent consid- 
erable development. There is an allusion 
to it at Q 46:4, explained by al-Tabart (d. 
310/923) as follows: “Bring me the proof 
that your gods have created anything from 
the earth (q.v.) and that they have any part 
in the [creation (q.v.) of] the heavens (q.v.), 
[even if only] from the lines that you draw 
in the sand (atharatin min tlm); for you, the 
Arabs, have become masters in %rdfa, Zajr 
and kihana’”’ (Tafsiz, xxvi, 3). 

It is, however, attested in the hadith as 
licit. Mu‘awiya said to the Prophet: “But 
there are among us, O messenger of God, 
men who practice the khatt.” The Prophet 
is said to have replied to him: “It is said 
that there was one among the prophets 
who practiced the khatt; whoever will suc- 
ceed in doing it according to his procedure 
will know what this prophet knew” (cf. 
Wensinck, Concordance, i, 40). It is perhaps 
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here that one would have to look for the 
starting point of the phenomenal increase 
of geomantic procedures in the lands of 
Islam (see Fahd, Divination, 196 f.; id., 
Khatt). 

d) Qur‘a or the drawing of lots. ‘This is 
also a procedure that was widespread in 
Islam, particularly in its rhapsodomantic 
use, e.g. divination from isolated sentences 
taken haphazardly from inspired books 
like the Qur'an and the hadith in Islam, 
the Bible among the Christians, the poetry 
of Homer, Hesiod and Virgil among the 
Greeks and the Romans, or Hafiz’s Diwan 
or Jalal al-Din al-Rimi?’s Mathnawi with the 
Persians and the ‘Turks. 

The patronage of this practice is attrib- 
uted to Ja‘far b. Abr Talib, who fell as a 
hero at the age of thirty-three in the battle 
of Mu’ta in 8/629 (see EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES). In the account of the departure 
for this battle, there is a rhapsodomantic 
foretelling that was not taken from him, 
but from one of his companions who had a 
premonition of his death at the moment of 
leaving, and mentioned a qur’anic verse 
about hell (q.v.; cf. Q 19:71) that was pro- 
nounced by the Prophet (Ibn Ishaq, Szra, 1, 
791 f.; Tabart, Ta 7ikh, i, 1610 f£.; on this 
practice, see Fahd, Dwination, 214 f.). Im- 
portant here is that qur‘, as the simple 
drawing of lots, was used by the Prophet to 
know which of his wives would accompany 
him on his incursions (Tabari, Ta 7kh, 1, 
1519; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagdi, ii, 1, 78, 82, 83; see 
WIVES OF THE PROPHET). 

It can thus be seen that there were two 
categories of cleromantic practice: one 
with an oracular character forbidden by 
the Qur’an; and another that was fortui- 
tious, which was tolerated. 


Onetromantic procedures 
Oneiromancy, which occupies an impor- 
tant place in the civilizations of the ancient 
east, 1s well represented in the qur’anic 
context. The sources have conserved nu- 
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merous dreams of the Prophet himself, 
which marked out the great events that he 
experienced. The most important of these 
events was his ascension (q.v.; the isra@’ and 
the mira). This was, according to Mu‘a- 
wiya b. Abi Sufyan, “a truthful dream that 
comes from God” (Ibn Ishaq, Siva, 1, 265, 
1.16), an opinion confirmed by ‘A’isha (see 
‘A’ISHA BINT ABI BAKR), who said, “I have 
not noticed the absence of the Prophet’s 
body, but God let his spirit travel during 
the night” (ibid., 1.15). 

This dream falls under the literary cate- 
gory of dreams of ascension out of and 
descent into hell, from which arose many 
writings relating to the ascensions of 
prophets (e.g. Abraham [q.v.], Moses [q.v.], 
Isaiah [q.v.], Baruch and Elijah [q.v.]; cf. 
Charles, Apocrypha, Index; Fahd, La visite 
de Mahomet aux enfers). Dreams of light 
(q.v.), announcing the birth of Muham- 
mad, also fit into a widespread tradition 
in the ancient East (see details in Fahd, 
Diwination, 259 f.). 

Before understanding the full light of the 
actual revelation, Muhammad started with 
dreams that were qualified as truthful (ru’ya 
sadiqa). ‘Aisha reports that “the initiation 
of the messenger of God in prophecy [be- 
gan] by truthful dreams. Every vision that 
he saw in his dreams was as clear as day- 
break” (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, i, 151; Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabagat, 11, 2, 129). The Prophet himself 
said: “There is only one sign announcing 
prophecy and that is the dream; the Mus- 
lim sees it or it is seen for him” (Ibn Sa‘d, 
loc. cit., 18); “it is, so it is rumored, one of 
the forty parts of prophecy” (Berakhot, 
57b, cited in Fahd, Divination, 267, n. 4). 

Muhammad’s vocational awakening on 
Hir@ itself unites the triple call of Samuel’s 
vocation and Ezekiel’s inititation by ab- 
sorption of the prophetic message (Kzek 
2:8 £5 cf. Jer 5:10), and it goes through two 
stages: the first takes place during sleep, 
the second when awake. This is a typical 
example of the passage from dream to 
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ecstatic trance (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 1, 152 f; 
Fahd, Divination, 267-8). 

The life of the Prophet (stra, see SIRA AND 
THE QUR'AN) has retained a number of 
Muhammad’s dreams which reveal his 
thoughts. The typical example, which has 
evangelical reminiscences, is the Islamic 
form of the parable of the invited (cf. Luke 
14:15-24; Matt 22:1-14) that the archangels 
Gabriel (q.v.) and Michael (q.v.) are said to 
have revealed to him in a dream (Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqat, i, 1, 113); there the symbolic con- 
tent and the interpretation are given con- 
jointly, thus resembling the dreams of 
Joseph (q.v.; Gen 37: 5-8, 9-10; see also 
DREAMS AND SLEEP). The Babylonian 'Tal- 
mud compares these symbolic dreams to a 
sealed letter (Berakhot, 55a). 

The figure of Waraqa b. Nawfal can be 
likened, in relation to Muhammad, to that 
of John the Baptist (q.v.) in relation to 
Jesus. His thankfulness to him is expressed 
in a dream (Ibn Ishaq, Szra, 1, 153; Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqat, i, 1, 130); his affection for ‘A’isha is 
revealed in another (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 8, 
44; Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 1, 731-7); and his admi- 
ration for ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (q.v.) ina 
third (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, i, 270; Ibn al-Athir, 
Usd, wv, 62, 64). 

Muhammad’s preoccupations as the 
founder of a religion and the chief of a 
community appear, for example, in the in- 
stitution of the call to prayer (adhan, which 
was brought into being after a dream of 
‘Abdallah b. Zayd (Ibn Ishaq, Siva, 1, 346-8; 
Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagdt, i, 2, 7). This dream fits 
into an ancient Semitic tradition admitting 
that the dreams of subjects can serve as a 
divine warning or as a message to their 
king or their chief (cf. A. Leo Oppenheim, 
The interpretation of dreams, 188, 199 £.; [ Sam 
3:1; a hadith quoted by Ibn Sa‘d [Tabagat, 
li, 2, 18] makes it comprehensible). Many 
dreams seen by persons in the surround- 
ings of the Prophet (e.g. his aunt, ‘Atika, 
and Juhaym) and by himself announced 
the victory of Badr (q.v.) and the defeat of 
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Uhud (q.v.). At the beginning of his illness, 
he saw in a dream his impending end (see 
details in Fahd, Dwination, 279 f.). 

Is this oneiric climate, broadly attested in 
the stra, also reflected in the Qur’4n? Q 12 
(Sarat Yisuf) contains three dreams: the 
dream of Joseph (Q 12:4-5), that of his 
companions in prison (12:36) and that of 
Pharaoh (q.v.; 12:43). The order given to 
Abraham to sacrifice his son (Q 37:102, 105) 
was given to him in a dream. God brought 
Muhammad’s dream (ru’ya) of his return 
to Mecca (Q 48:27) to fruition. His earlier 
dream, that of the isra@’ and mira, had been 
given to him to test the faith of those that 
had followed him; it was in a way “the ac- 
cursed tree” of the Qur'an (Q 17:60). Other 
terminology for dreaming (manam, e.g. at 
Q 37:102) 1s indicative of a divine sign 
(Q 30:23), a summoning to God that is ana- 
logous to death (Q 39:42) and an instru- 
ment of divine supervision that was used 
by God to guide the steps of his Prophet 
and the believers (Q 8:43-4). The term 
hulm (pl. ahlam) is used in the prophetic tra- 
dition to distinguish the true dream (ru’ya) 
from the false, the latter being the result of 
passions or preoccupations of the soul 
(q.v.) or the inspiration of Satan, as in the 
following: “The ru’ya comes from God and 
the hulm from Satan” (cf. Wensinck, Concor- 
dance, 1, 504; Bukhart, Sahih, 11, 324. = Khalgq, 
11). This meaning could be suggested in 
Q 12:44 and 21:5, in which the plural, 
ahlam, is preceded by the term adghath, 
which denotes “incoherent dreams.” At 
Q 12:44, one finds “the interpretation of 
dreams” (ta wil al-ahlam) in the sense of 
dream (hulm) found in the Semitic lan- 
guages, where it also refers to the prophe- 
tic dream (cf. Ehrlich, Der Traum im alten 
Testament, 1). One has to note that, also in 
Q 12:21, there is mention of “the inter- 
pretation of events” (ta wil al-ahadith), an 
expression which, if brought into relation 
with anba@ al-ghayb, would refer to the 
hidthan, a term later used to designate the 
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malahim (cf. Fahd, Dwination, 224-8; 272; 
408; [ed.], Malahim in £F). The gift of 
predicting coming events makes Joseph a 
prophet avant la lettre and makes the inter- 
pretation of dreams a means by which 


God makes his will known to humans. 


Omens 
Three qur’anic verses (Q 7:131; 27:47; 36:18) 
allude to the /a%r/tira, which originally re- 
ferred to the consultation of the flight of 
birds, and, later, to the bad tidings that this 
was considered to foreshadow. ‘The con- 
trary of fara is fal, the good omen. This 
term is not qur’anic, but can be found in 
the hadith, where the capacity is attributed 
to the Prophet of distinguishing between 
tira and fa’. “He said: “There is no fara, al- 
Jalis better.’ He was asked, ‘What is the 
Jal” He replied, ‘It is the good word that 
every one of you can hear.” (cf. Wensinck, 
Concordance, v, 40; See SEEING AND HEARING; 
HEARING AND DEAFNESS). Also attributed to 
the Prophet is the following: “The fa7 
pleases me and I love a good fa?” (Damiri, 
Hayat, 118). It is clear, then, that fara is a 
bad fal. Elsewhere, he places the fiva along- 
side suspicion and jealousy, being three 
vices (see VIRTUES AND VICES) from which 
no one can escape. He counsels those 
stricken by them not to come back follow- 
ing a bad omen, not to act on the basis of 
suspicion (q.v.) and not to harm someone 
because of jealousy (Ibn Qutayba, ‘Uyiin, 
ii, 8; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, Ygd, i, 226). He is 
also imputed of having said the following: 
“The fra is idolatry (shirk)” (Bukhari- 
Qastallant, viii, 442 f. /tira/, 444 [fa'l/). 

A strange hadith which made ‘A’isha 
shiver with indignation says: “The féva is in 
the woman, in the dwelling and in the 
beast of burden” (Ibn Qutayba, Uyiin, 
146-7). There is no question of ornitho- 
mancy here, but of domestic foretellings 
that a man draws from the gestures and 
words of his wife, of the inhabitants of his 
house and of the tools and animals that are 
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at his service. This is the ftra in its broadest 
sense, and this is the meaning it has in the 
three qur’anic verses that were quoted at 
the beginning of this section (for the ono- 
matomantic fal, see Fahd, Divination, 452; 
id., Fa’l). 


T. Fahd 
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Forgery 


Act of fabricating or producing falsely. 
Forgery is connoted in several qur’anic 


concepts. Re-writing sacred scripture, 
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either the Qur’an or the scriptures of the 
Jews and Christians, is covered by two 
Arabic terms (tahrif, tabdil). These or their 
cognates convey the charge that Jews and 
Christians distorted revealed scripture 
before the Qur'an (see SCRIPTURE AND 
THE QUR'AN; JEWS AND JUDAISM; GHRIS- 
TIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). Also, within 
the Islamic tradition, various sectarian 
groups have charged that there were addi- 
tions and deletions to the Quran. Finally, 
the notion of forgery is connected with the 
concept of the inimitability (q.v.) of the 
Quran (19az al-Qur an). 

Forgery by the alteration of sacred text, 
either by letter substitution (tahrif), mispro- 
nunciation (tah7if) or other forms of substi- 
tution (tabdil), contributes to some Mus- 
lims’ understanding of the relationship of 
the Qur'an to the scriptures of Jews and 
Christians. In Q 2:59 and 7:162 a group of 
Jews is said to have “exchanged the word 
that was told to them for another saying 
(fa-baddala lladhina zalamii qawlan ghayra 
lladhi qila lahum),” thereby falsifying scrip- 
ture (cf. Q 2:75; 5:13, 41, yuharrifuna). In 
Q 4:46, the falsification is said to derive 
from deliberate mispronunciation of scrip- 
ture, in which the words, “We hear and 
obey,” were recast into “We hear and dis- 
obey.” Forgery or falsification by omission 
was also charged (Q 2:146; 3:71), whereby 
parts of the original sacred text were pur- 
posely omitted. In qur’anic usage, accusa- 
tions of substitution (tahrif and tabdil) seem 
to be a reaction to traditional modes of, 
chiefly, Jewish commentary on scripture 
that make use of substitution of words 
based on their numerical value (Hebrew 
gematria), on differences in meaning of 
homophones or homographs, and on dif- 
ferences in meanings of words with similar 
sounds and roots across cognate languages, 
in this instance Hebrew and Arabic. ‘The 
word, “we disobeyed” (‘asayna) in Q 4:46 is 
a close homophone to the Hebrew word 
for “do” or “accomplish” (‘asah) and the 
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passage reflects a midrash on the dis- 
obedient Israelite worship of the calf of 
gold (q.v.) after having promised to obey 
God (see Exod 19:8 and following; see 
OBEDIENCE). Q 2:75 charges that a party of 
the People of the Book (q.v.) would change 
scripture even after they had understood it. 
From the qur’anic evidence about tahrif 
and ¢abdil, the Qur'an rejects a common 
feature of the midrashic way of reading 
scripture, namely the toleration of multi- 
ple, simultaneous interpretations of the 
text (see READINGS OF THE QUR'AN), which 
was, however, allowed for. Hadith (1.e. 
prophetic reports), which sometimes were 
contradictory or diverse in their meaning, 
were accepted so long as their chain of 
transmission was deemed sound (see 
HADITH AND THE QURAN). Post-qur’anic 
commentators understood the Qur'an to 
regard all scripture of Jews and Christians 
as corrupted and thereby to be either re- 
jected or understood only through the 
filter of the Qur'an itself. 

Charges of forgery have been a feature 
of inter-Islamic polemics as well as of 
those between Muslims and the People of 
the Book. Q 12 was regarded by the Khari- 
jis (q.v.) as a forgery on the basis of its love 
themes (Tast, Tibydan, iv, 75; van Ess, r6, i, 
75). Both Sunnis and Shr'its (Bar-Asher, 
Scripture, 88-93; see SHI'ISM AND THE 
QuR’AN) have accused the other of substi- 
tuting or repressing portions of the 
Qur’an, including two complete chapters 
which appear in the codex of Ubayy b. 
Ka‘b, one of Muhammad’s secretaries 
(Néldeke, Gg, 11, 33-8; Jeffery, Materials, 
180-1; see COLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN; 
CODICES OF THE QURAN). All attempts at 
producing a definitive Shi7 alternative 
Quran have failed, and both Sunnis and 
Shris use the same recension for liturgical 
purposes (see RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN). 
Sunni commentators have consistently held 
that the true Quran defies all attempts at 
forgery and is inimitable. This is in keeping 
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with Q 2:79, which condemns the falsifica- 
tion of scripture: “Woe to those who write 
the book (q.v.) with their own hands, then 
say “This is from God,’ in order that they 
might purchase a small gain therewith.” 


See also REVISION AND ALTERATION. 
Gordon Darnell Newby 
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Forgiveness 


The act of pardoning or the quality of be- 
ing merciful. All 114 stiras (q.v.) of the 
Quran but one (Q g) open with the for- 
mula “In the name of God, the merciful 
(al-rahman), the compassionate (al-rahim)” 
(see BASMALA) and the theme of divine for- 
giveness permeates throughout as in 

Q 2:286: “God does not burden any soul 
more than it can bear. It receives every 
good that it earns, and it receives every evil 
that it earns. ‘Our lord! Do not condemn 


us if we forget or err... Our lord! Do not 
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place upon us a burden greater than we 
have strength to bear, and pardon and for- 
give us, and have mercy (q.v.) upon us!’” 
(cf. Tabart, Ta/st, ii, 159). 

God loves those who pardon others 
(Q 3:134; cf. Tabart, Ta/si, ii, 438) and the 
Quran encourages believers to forgive 
their fellow human beings (cf. Q 15:85). In 
fact, although not as explicitly as in the 
New Testament (e.g. at Matt 5:7; 6:12, 14-53 
7:1-2), God’s forgiveness of human beings 
seems to be at least potentially associated 
in the Qur'an with their forgiveness of oth- 
ers (Q 24:22; 64:14). Ultimately, however, 
forgiveness of sins is a uniquely divine pre- 
rogative: “He is the one who accepts re- 
pentance from his servants and pardons 
evil deeds” (Q 42:25; cf. Q 321353 9:104). 
God is “the best of forgivers” (Q 7:155; cf. 
Tabari, Tafsir, vi, 78), the “forgiver of sin 
and accepter of repentance” (Q 40:3). The 
term ghaffar occurs ninety-six times as a di- 
vine name or attribute (see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES), signifying, roughly, “the 
much forgiving.” The essentially synony- 
mous fawwab and ‘Gfuw occur, counted to- 
gether, fifteen times, and, as mentioned 
above, the rahman/rahim complex is wide- 
spread. (For the differences of connotation 
between @fw, maghfira and rahma, see Razi, 
Tafsir, vii, 150, ad Q 2:286.) 

God’s forgiveness, like his will, is sover- 
eign and free (see FREEDOM AND PREDES- 
TINATION; SOVEREIGNTY). He forgives 
whomever he will (Q 2:2845 3:129; 5:18, 40, 
118; 9:15, 27; 48:14). “Your lord is a lord 
(q.v.) of forgiveness and of painful punish- 
ment” (Q 41:43; see GHASTISMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT). He will not forgive those 
who associate other gods with him in 
worship — believers should not seek par- 
don for idolaters (Q 9:113; see IDOLATRY 
AND IDOLATERS; POLYTHEISM AND ATHE- 
1sM) — but is ready to forgive anything else 
(Q 4:48, 116). And, in fact, he forgives 
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“many things” (Q 42:30, 34). “Those who 
avoid major sins (see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR) and abominations, all except petty 
wrongs — truly, your lord is ample in for- 
giveness” (Q 53:32). He forgives those who 
sin ignorantly but repent quickly (Q 4:17; 
see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE). He does 
not, however, forgive those who reject faith 
(q.v.5 Q 4:168; 9:80; 63:5-6; see also GRATI- 
TUDE AND INGRATITUDE) and persist in 
evildoing (Q 4:18; see EVIL DEEDS), and he 
is unlikely to forgive repeated apostasy 
(q.v.5 Q 4:137). To obtain his forgiveness, 
one must believe in him (cf. Q 8:38; 46:31; 
47:34). Various individuals seek God’s for- 
giveness in the qur’anic narratives (q.v.) 
and believers are told to pray for it (e.g. 

Q 11:3, 52, 61, 90; 73:20; 110:3). Indeed, at 
God’s command (Q 3:159), Muhammad 
(q.v.) himself pleads for forgiveness on be- 
half of others (as at Q 4:64; cf. Tabart, 
Tafsix, iv, 160; see INTERCESSION). The im- 
perative form of the verb ghafara occurs 
seventeen times in the Qur’4n, with speak- 
ers calling directly upon God to forgive 
them. The qur’anic archetype of God’s 
forgiveness of human beings is, of course, 
God’s forgiveness of Adam (see ADAM AND 
EVE) after his disobedience (q.v.; see FALL 
OF MAN), the result being the absence in 
Islam of the concept of original sin (see 
COSMOLOGY). 

Forgiveness from God is better than 
wealth (q.v.; Q 3:157). Indeed, it is among 
the great and oft-cited blessings of para- 
dise (q.v.; Q 2:221, 268; 3:136; 4:96; 5:9; 8:4, 
745 UII; 22:50; 24:26; 33:35; 34:45 35:75 
36:11; 4.7153 48:29; 49:3; 57:20; 67:12; see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). More than 
that, however, his gracious and unearned 
forgiveness offers humankind its only ulti- 
mate hope (q.v.; Q 7:23, 149} 11:47). See 


also MERCY. 


Daniel C. Peterson 
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Form and Structure of the Quran 


Preliminary reflections about the redaction and 

canonization of the Quran 

Methodological dilemmas 
Any assessment of qur’anic form and 
structure depends on the position chosen 
by the researcher as to the redaction and 
the canonization of the qur’anic corpus 
(see GOLLECTION OF THE QURAN; GODICES 
OF THE QURAN; for a recent analysis of 
western views on the collection of the 
Quran, see Motzki, Collection). Two ap- 
parently irreconcilable positions are cur- 
rently infelicitously blocking each other in 
quranic scholarship: on the one hand, 
there is the historico-critical approach 
which is oriented to older, more traditional 
biblical scholarship. It focuses on the devel- 
opment of the Qur'an and views it as con- 
comitant to that of its transmitter. It as- 
sumes the historicity of the basic Islamic 
traditions about the genesis of the Qur'an, 
though sometimes tends to cling too closely 
to the reports contained in the biography 
of the Prophet (stra, see SIRA AND THE 
QUR’AN; HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) and 
thus unduly re-historicizes the Quran. 
On the other hand, there is the counter- 
position of John Wansbrough’s hyper- 
skeptical revisionist approach (see CON- 
TEMPORARY GRITIGAL PRACTICES AND THE 
QuR’AN) informed by a more modern trend 
in biblical scholarship, namely Formge- 
Schichte, as well as semiological approaches 
that reject the traditional narrative alto- 
gether. This approach projects the role 
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hitherto ascribed to the Prophet and the 
first caliphs in the redaction process onto 
an anonymous committee assumed to have 
assembled a century or more later. In A. 
Rippin’s words: “Canonization and stabili- 
zation of the text of the Qur'an goes hand 
in hand with the formation of the commu- 
nity (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
QuR’AN). A final fixed text of the scripture 
was not required, nor was it totally feasible, 
before political power was firmly con- 
trolled (see POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN); 
thus the end of the second/eighth century 
becomes a likely historical moment for the 
gathering together of oral tradition and 
liturgical elements leading to the emer- 
gence of the fixed canon of scripture” (Lit- 
erary analysis, 161). This approach, which 
not only dismisses the sira but also rigor- 
ously de-historicizes the Qur'an, and, by 
confining itself to the macrostructure of 
the canonized final version, disregards the 
distinctive internal literary structures of 
the Qur'an (q.v.), has been criticized for its 
mechanistic argument. Thus, J. van Ess 
comments: “Generally speaking I feel that 
the author [i.e. J. Wansbrough] has been 
overwhelmed by the parallel case of early 
Christianity. Islam comes into being at a 
time and in surroundings where religion is 
understood as religion of the Book (q.v.; 
see also PEOPLE OF THE BOOK). This under- 
standing had been prepared by the devel- 
opments in Judaism (see JEWS AND JUDA- 
1sM) and Christianity (see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY), as well as in Manichaeism 
(see MAGIANS). Canonization was no longer 
something novel. It was expected to hap- 
pen. This, in my view, suffices as a justifica- 
tion of the process in Islam taking place so 
rapidly” (Review of J. Wansbrough, 353). 
This article argues for a third way: a shift 
in focus from a “canon from above” to a 
“canon from below,” and a reading of the 
Quran which studies the siira (q.v.) as a 


communication process and thus respects 
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this redactionally-warranted unit as a gen- 


uine literary text. 


Canonization and the problem of the “stra” 

as a unit 
Several recent studies on the Qur’an have 
focused anew on the problem of its canon- 
ization, making this a central issue in 
quranic research. What these studies have 
called into question is the traditional ac- 
count of the redaction and publication of 
a unified and authorized final version of 
the Qur’4n through which the text came to 
occupy the status of a scripture bearing an 
intrinsic logic of its own. By focusing on 
this final phase and ranking it as the cru- 
cial event in qur’anic genesis, an epistemo- 
logical course has been set: The literary 
image of the Quran as reflecting a text 
still in progress and thus displaying a 
unique micro-structural diversity due to 
its evolution out of an extended process 
of a liturgical communication, becomes 
blurred, being eclipsed by its macro-struc- 
tural weight and the social importance of 
the henceforth normative corpus and its 
ideological implications for the construc- 
tion of the community’s identity. 

According to the dominant Islamic tradi- 

tion, the Qur’an owes its authoritative final 
version to the redaction carried out by a 
committee summoned by the third caliph, 
‘Uthman b. ‘Affan (1. 23-35/644-56). The 
creation of this codex does, it is admitted, 
impose on the siiras a sequence that, until 
then, had not been fixed. In many cases it 
also incorporates passages that had been 
transmitted in an isolated manner into 
completely new contexts. The committee 
clings faithfully, however, to the text mate- 
rial whose authenticity is warranted by 
reliable oral and/or written tradition (see 
ORALITY), taking into consideration the 
entire corpus of the qur’anic revelations 
available at the time. The performance of 
the committee is, therefore, traditionally 
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identified as an act of collection (jam‘), one 
accomplished in perfect accordance with 
the concept of its commissioner, ‘Uthman, 
who is reported to have imposed on the 
redactors — apart from observing some 
linguistic cautions — no further task than 
that of gathering all the extant parts of 
the Quran. The traditional account of 
the collection of the Qur’an accords 

with the evidence offered by the text itself, 
since the new codex, which does not 
claim any chronological or theological ra- 
tionale for the sequence of the single units 
(stiras) — which appear to be arranged 
according to merely technical external 
criteria — does display inextinguishable 
traces of its compilation as a collection 
(see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). On 
the surface, it presents itself as a corpus 
of unconnected texts of considerable 
structural diversity, not allowing for an 
immediate classification under one par- 
ticular genre. 

The traditional reports identify political 
constraints as the explanation of, and justi- 
fication for, the admitted fact that the col- 
lection was carried out somewhat hastily 
and thus had to proceed in a rather me- 
chanical fashion. Although other redac- 
tions had to be suppressed, the sequences 
of stiras in two of them (the codices 
[masahif] of Ibn Mas‘td [d. 32/653] and 
Ubayy b. Ka’b [d. ca. 19/640 to 35/656]) 
are known to us. Both seem to have consid- 
ered siiras 1, 113 and 114 to be not part of 
the corpus, but rather prayers to be uttered 
concomitant with the recitation of the 
Quran (q.v.). The official redaction and 
publication of the standard text neither 
completely extinguished the memory of 
extant variants, later known as gira at 
shadhdha, nor precluded the emergence of 
further variants. Indeed, a number of 
reading traditions of the entire Qur’an 
(qua at mutawatira), which, in many in- 


stances, diverge — although not substan- 
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tially — from each other have come down 
to us. Seven of these (the so-called “seven 
readings,” al-qiraat al-sab‘) even received 
canonical status through Ibn Mujahid’s 

(d. 324/936) scrutinizing selection of ad- 
missible qur’anic text forms (see READINGS 
OF THE QuR’AN). Although these have since 
enjoyed an equal status in the scholarly 
and the cultic tradition (7m al-qira‘a, ‘alm 
al-tajwid) only two have survived and are 
still in use in modern times, namely the 
reading of Hafgs ‘an ‘Asim (current in the 
Islamic east) and that of Warsh ‘an Nafi® 
(current in the western Islamic world). 
Since modern audio media have further 
enhanced the status of the former, contem- 
porary quranic scholarship usually refers 
only to the Hafs text. 

Yet, with the ‘Uthmanic consonantal fixa- 
tion of the text, a decisive course had been 
set with regards to its structure, which gave 
rise to a problematic development: namely, 
the joint codification of loosely composed 
passages and often unframed, conceptually 
isolated communications — so characteris- 
tic of the Medinan “long stiras” (tawal 
al-suwar) — together with the complex 
poly-thematic structures and mnemonic, 
technically sophisticated pieces that com- 
prise the short and middle-sized siiras re- 
sulted in a most heterogeneous ensemble, 
a fact that did not remain without conse- 
quences. Once these elements melded to 
form a comprehensive and closed corpus, 
a codex (mushaf, q.v.), they became neutral- 
ized as to their liturgical Sitz-7m-Leben and 
their communicational context in the 
emergence of the community. Previously 
defined text-units distinguishable through 
reliable devices such as introductory for- 
mulas and markers of closure were, it is 
true, retained by the redaction process and 
labeled “stra.” They lost much of their 
significance, however, for, in the same 
codex there were now other units also 


labelled as “stiras,” but whose constituent 
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passages had not come to form a coherent 
literary structure and thus invalidated 

the structural claim raised by those siiras 
that were neatly composed. The neatly- 
composed siiras eventually ceased to be 
considered integral literary units conveying 
messages of their own and mirroring indi- 
vidual stages of a process of communica- 
tion. On the contrary, once all parts had 
become equal in rank, arbitrarily selected 
texts could be extracted from their stira 
context and used to explain other arbit- 
rarily selected texts. Passages thus became 
virtually de-contextualized, stripped of the 
tension that had characterized them within 
their original units. Genuine text-units lost 
their literary integrity and could be mis- 
taken for mere repetitions of each other. 

Hence, with its final official canonization, 
the Qur'an had become de-historicized. 
Not the process of its successive emergence 
as mirrored in the text, but the timeless, 
eternal quality of its message had become 
its brand. This made the understanding of 
the Qur’an all the more dependent on the 
Siva, a corpus that, although transmitted 
and codified separately, had been grafted 
on the Quran by its readers and listeners 
from early times. Prophetic tradition, in its 
development of haggadic meta-history, 
thus took the place that intra-qur’anic his- 
tory should legitimately have occupied, i.e. 
the history, however sparse the chronolo- 
gical evidence, of a liturgical and social 
communication process, that took on a dis- 
tinctly textual shape in the Qur'an and is 
reflected in the structure of the stiras. Fur- 
ther literary investigation into the micro- 
structure of the Qur'an, which might re- 
veal the still-traceable traits of that history, 
remains an urgent desideratum. 

As M. Mir (The sia) has stressed, Mus- 
lim exegetes have only recently rediscov- 
ered the most prominent micro-structure 
of the Quran, namely the siira as a unit 


containing meaning, a concept long ne- 
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glected in Muslim circles and generally dis- 
missed as irrelevant in western scholarship. 
Exceptions to this dismissal have more re- 
cently appeared (cf. M.A.S. Abdel Haleem, 
Context; A. Neuwirth, Zur Struktur; id., 
Symmetrie; id., Koran; id., Images; id., 
Erste Qibla; id., From the sacred mosque; 
id., Quranic literary structure; A.H.M. 
Zahniser, Word of God; id., Sura as guid- 
ance; M. Sells, Sound, spirit and gender; 
id., Sound and meaning; A.H. Johns, 
Quranic presentation; and S.M. Stern, 
Muhammad and Joseph). 


Reflections of a canonical process 

The older siiras in particular seem to mir- 
ror a development which in its essential 
traits reflects a canonization from below, as 
characterized by Aleida and Jan Assmann 
(Kanon und Zensur). These two scholars 
distinguish between a canon described as 
power-oriented and one that relies on a 
particular source of meaning, not least on 
the charisma of the transmitter of a mes- 
sage. According to the Assmanns’ theory, 
“whenever the message is preserved to sur- 
vive beyond the situation in which the orig- 
inal group was directly interacting, it will 
usually undergo a profound change in 
structure. The message gains a new ap- 
pearance through scripturalization and 
moreover through institutionalization.” In 
the case of the Quran, then, a canon from 
below certainly precedes the canon from 
above. The latter comes about only with 
the authoritative final redaction, which be- 
came necessary to counteract the pressure 
of a reactionary tendency towards provin- 
cialization and fragmentization. The can- 
on from below has thereby changed into a 
canon from above, a development com- 
parable to that in early Christianity when 
the official Church contracted a pact with 
political power. 

To discern the textual signs of a canon 


developing from below, we may draw on 
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the new approaches developed in recent 
biblical studies, principally those of the 
American scholar Brevard S. Childs, who 
has proposed an understanding of the gen- 
esis of a canon as a process of growth. 
Canon in this context no longer covers the 
officially codified final form of a text, but 
rather signifies the “consciousness of a 
binding covenantal character deeply 
rooted in the texts” (C. Dohmen, Biblischer 
Kanon, 25) that is affirmed by the continu- 
ous references of later emerging text-units 
to a text nucleus and by the recurrent in- 
stances of intertextuality mirrored in the 
text-units developing around the nucleus. 
Even at the point where the genesis of a 
text conceived as a canonical process has 
come to a close with the end of the text’s 
growth, its final form will not be a harmo- 
nious presentation but will leave the rough- 
ness caused by the organic growth un- 
leveled. The final shape only re-locates 
interpretation, which, until then, had taken 
place in productive additions or changes 
within the text, and which henceforth takes 
place through exegesis and interpretation 


separate from the text. 


Methodological conclusions 
The following presentation of qur’anic 
form and structure is based on these obser- 
vations. At the same time it represents an 
attempt to comply with a provocative de- 
mand proffered by A. Rippin (Qur’an as 
literature) that the Qur'an should be stud- 
ied by (a) situating it in its literary tradition 
and (b) situating it as the focal point of a 
readers’ response study. But, diverging 
from Rippin’s proposal, we will not go so 
far as to replace an immediately traceable 
intra-qur anic context with a speculative 
biblical or post-biblical one in order to 
provide the appropriate literary tradition. 
Nor will we embark on reconstructing a 
post-qur anic reader-response from the 


exegetical literature (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
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QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL} 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: EARLY MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY). Rather, what we 
shall analyze — on the basis of individual 
stiras — is the qur’anic communication 
process as taking place between speaker 
and listeners. ‘The reader-response is thus 
replaced by a listener-response, the con- 
cept of the “implied reader” is modified 
into that of the “implied listener.” Situat- 
ing the Qur'an in its literary tradition (see 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN; ORALITY) will 
be realized through the investigation of its 
peculiar referentiality, not stopping short at 
the notice of particular instances of a bib- 
lical background, but proceeding to exam- 
ine the position of the stira as a stage in an 
extended canonical process. 

This article will discuss the language and 
style of the Qur’an in general (see LAN- 
GUAGE OF THE QUR'AN; GRAMMAR AND THE 
QUR’AN; RHETORIC OF THE QUR’AN) and on 
this basis the individual literary genres as- 
sembled in the Qur’an will be surveyed in 
terms of form and content. To present 
such an inventory of the building blocks or 
“enjeux” (Ger. “Gesdtze”) of the siiras is a 
useful propaedeutic step towards the liter- 
ary assessment of the Qur'an, although 
hardly any of the enjeux themselves appears 
as a self-sufficient communication, i.e. as a 
complete stra. Rather, they are integrated 
in complex ensembles and thus, to be ade- 
quately understood, must be viewed in 
their wider context. The discussion will 
therefore survey the contextuality, i.e. the 
diverse combinations of individual enjeux 
displayed in individual siras. 

Now, the Qur’an has never been con- 
ceptualized or intended as a primarily liter- 
ary corpus whose purpose was to convey 
information to, or serve the re-education 
of, its readers (see HISTORY AND THE QUR- 
*AN). Rather, it has manifested itself — un- 
til its final publication — as a continuous 


hermeneutical process reflecting, and 
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simultaneously conditioning, the attitudes 
of its listeners towards the message (see 
ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN; THEOLOGY 

AND THE QUR'AN). The literary ensem- 
bles — stiras — thus constitute essentially 
liturgical units that have developed not so 
much through the textual growth of the 
corpus as through a liturgical or communi- 
cational process that transpired within the 
emerging Islamic community. Their “his- 
tory” can therefore be plumbed out only 
by closely considering the process of con- 
veying the message, 1.e. by surveying the 
subsequent changes in communication 
techniques and the hints at the performa- 
tive framework, in terms of time, space 
and protagonists involved, as mirrored in 
the self-referential passages of the Qur'an. 
Only such a synopsis of the literary and 
the communicational, i.e. liturgical devel- 
opment, will enable us to pursue the ca- 
nonical process which finally produced the 
corpus as we have it today. 


Linguistic, stylistic and literary character of the 

Qur'an 

Diversity of views 
An early debate about the question of 
quranic language — Meccan vernacular 
(Vollers, Volkssprache) or poetic koine 
(‘arabwya, Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge; Geyer, Zur 
Strophik) was decided in favor of the latter, 
though occasional linguistic interferences 
reflecting the Hijazi vernacular are still dis- 
cernible beneath the amendments later 
supplied by the classical philologists (see 
TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QURANIC 
STUDY; INIMITABILITY). Still, the style and 
language of the Qur’an have often been 
dismissed as defective, with verdicts rang- 
ing from Th. Noéldeke’s “Siindenregister” 
(Neue Bettrége, 5-23) imposing upon the 
Quran grammatical rules that were devel- 
oped at a later date, to L. Kopf’s (Religious 
influences, 48) denigration of the Prophet’s 


stylistic talents, to R. Blachére’s (Histovre, i, 
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187-241, esp. 204-36) reaffirmation of Nol- 
deke’s influential critique. Although recog- 
nizing the division of the text into three 
sections from the Meccan period and one 
from the Medinan period, based upon pre- 
dominantly stylistic considerations, and 
thus admitting a poetic character for the 
earlier stiras as against a more prosaic one 
for the later stiras (Néldeke, ca, esp. i, 
66-75; 143-4), Western quranic scholarship 
has for a long time failed to draw due 
methodological conclusions and to analyze 
the qur’anic texts in an accordingly com- 
plex manner. An attempt to broadly survey 
the literary qualities of the Meccan part of 
the corpus was undertaken by Neuwirth in 
several studies (see bibliography). 

Quranic composition fared even worse. 
Since the sensational hypothesis presented 
by D. Miller (Die Propheten) claiming a 
strophic composition for the siiras was dis- 
missed without further scrutiny by subse- 
quent scholarship (Néldeke, Gg) the possi- 
bility that “a firm literary hand was in full 
control” of the composition and structure 
of individual stiras has been virtually ex- 
cluded. Disclaimers (adduced by Rippin, 
Review of Neuwirth) range from Goldzi- 
her’s (Introduction, 28, n. 37) statement, 
“Judgments of the Qur’an’s literary value 
may vary, but there is one thing even preju- 
dice cannot deny. The people entrusted... 
with the redaction of the unordered parts 
of the book occasionally went about their 
work in a very clumsy fashion,” to Wans- 
brough’s (gs, 47) “... ellipsis and repetition 
[in the Qur’an] are such as to suggest not 
the carefully executed project of one or of 
many men, but rather the product of an 
organic development from originally inde- 
pendent traditions during a long period of 
transmission.” Although Noéldeke’s work 
still built on the reality of the stiras (admit- 
ting, of course, subsequent modifications), 
the hypothesis of an artistically valuable 


composition — be it of the qur’anic corpus 
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or of the single stiras — has since been 
negated, and existing literary forms have 
been considered to be the result of a hap- 


hazard compilation. 


The problem of periodization 
As against the view just mentioned, 
through micro-structural analysis, struc- 
tures do become clearly discernible be- 
neath the surface. These structures mirror 
a historical development. Indeed, observa- 
tions about style and structure comple- 
mented by thematic considerations have 
induced Western scholars (Weil, Historisch- 
kritische Einleitung; Noldeke, Ge [repeated by 
Blachére, Le Coran; id., Histoire|) to declare 
a division of the text into three sub-sec- 
tions from the Meccan period and one 
from the Medinan period, thus further de- 
veloping the distinction between Meccan 
and Medinan text-units already made by 
Muslim traditional scholarship. Although 
the assumption (also held by Bell, Quran; 
id., Introduction) of “a historical progression 
at work between the diverse sections, i.e. 
that stylistic and thematic considerations 
can be translated into historical conclu- 
sions” has been contested (Rippin, Review 
of Neuwirth), it should nonetheless be 
noted that stylistic developments in any lit- 
erature, once attained, are not deemed re- 
versible. Since Noldeke’s division still 
proves useful as a working hypothesis, it 
appears worthwhile to further scrutinize 
his observations. As a first step in that 
direction, Neuwirth (Studien) has tried to 
establish a critical basis for determining 
verse structures by scrutinizing the verse 
divisions of the “standard Hafs text” 
through consultation with other traditional 
schemes. The crucial procedures de- 
manded in order to reach a valid periodi- 
zation are, however, more complex, and 
they have to proceed from a thorough in- 
vestigation of qur’anic rhyme to that of 


verse and then to that of paragraph struc- 
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ture in relation to the diverse semantic 


units (see RHYMED PROSE). 


Rhymes and verse structures as a crite- 

rion of relative chronology 
The poetical structure of the Qur'an is 
marked by rhyme endings of the verses. A 
description of these rhymes zn foto is a nec- 
essary pre-requisite for the analysis of the 
composition of a stira, since only a synop- 
sis of all the rhymes figuring in the Qur'an 
will allow us to isolate sequences of rhymes 
and to examine their relation to semanti- 
cally coherent groups of verses. Such a 
classification has been undertaken for the 
Meccan parts of the Qur'an by Neuwirth 
(Studien). There, a significant difference was 
noted between those siiras classified as 
early Meccan (whose endings comprise 
some eighty types of rhyme), as middle 
Meccan (seventeen types of rhyme end- 
ings) and as late Meccan (five types of 
rhyme endings). The diversity of rhymes is, 
of course, related to the style at large: The 
suras commonly considered the oldest, i.e. 
those that display saj§ rhymed prose in the 
strict sense — short units rhyming in fre- 
quently changing sound patterns reiterat- 
ing the last consonant and based on a 
common rhythm — are made up of mono- 
partite verses containing one colon each 
(see for the colometric structure, Neuwirth, 
Zur Struktur; id., Studien), e.g. Q@ 70:8-9, 
yawma takiinu l-sama’u ka-l-muhl/wa-takinu 
lyibalu ka-l-thn. Longer compositions, 
whose style is too complex to be pressed 
into short sa‘ phrases, usually display a bi- 
partite (two cola) structure, e.g. Q 54:42, 
kadhdhabu bi-ayatina kulltha fa-akhadhnahum 
akhdha ‘azizin mugqtadiy, or even pluripartite 
(more than two cola) verse, e.g. Q 37:102, 
Ja-lamma balagha ma‘ahu l-saya qala ya 
bunayya tnni ara ft l-manami anni adhbahuka 
Ja-nzur madha tara qala_ya abati fal ma tu’maru 
sa-tajiduni in sha’a llahu mina I-sabirin. The 
relative length of the verses should not be 
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dismissed as simply conditioned by a more 
or less complex content. Rather, the transi- 
tion from saj‘ speech to a more ordinarily 
flowing, though still poetically tinted, artic- 
ulation attests to the transformation of an 
adherence to the standard pre-Islamic 
(jahilt, see AGE OF IGNORANCE) tradition 
into a novel literary paradigm that may be 
considered as a genuine qur’anic develop- 
ment marking a new stage in the history 
of the Arabic literary language. 


Proportions between verse groups as a 

criterion 
R. Bell (Qur Gn, 71) claimed that “many 
stiras of the Qur’an fall into short sections 
or paragraphs. These are not of fixed 
length, however, nor do they seem to follow 
any pattern of length. Their length is de- 
termined not by any consideration of form 
but by the subject or incident treated in 
each.” This claim is, however, no longer 
tenable. Bell’s perception of the Qur- 
an — not unlike that held by Néldeke and 
many later scholars — relies heavily on the 
imagination of a written text and com- 
pletely neglects the oral character of the 
majority of the Meccan compositions. 
The principally liturgical function of the 
quranic texts, however, presupposes texts 
that are easily memorized and which, as 
long as writing is not involved, are depend- 
ent on mnemonic-technical devices. An 
analysis of the structure of the verses of 
the Qur’an in terms of their division into 
segments and the relationship between the 
grammatical structure of each segment 
and the thematic contents carried out by 
A. Neuwirth (Studien) has resulted in a 
typology of stira structures. Most Meccan 
stiras display fixed sequences of formally 
and thematically defined verse groups dis- 
tinctly separated by a change of rhyme or 
other clearly discernible, sometimes formu- 
laic markers of caesurae. A group of two 


verses may be adduced at Q 94:7-8, fa-idha 
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Jaraghta fa-nsab/wa-ila rabbika fa-rghab (new 
rhyme, strictly parallel structure); a group 
of three verses is Q 90:8-10, a-lam naj‘al lahu 
‘aynayn/wa-lisanan wa-shafatayn/wa- 
hadaynahu |-najdayn (new rhyme, identical 
subject); a group of four verses is Q go:1-4, 
la ugsimu bi-hadha |-balad/wa-anta hillun bi- 
hadha |-balad/wa-walidin wa-ma walad/la- 
gad khalagqna l-insana fi kabad (ensuing 
change of rhyme, oath cluster with asser- 
tion); a group of five verses is Q gQ:1-5, 7dha 
gulzilati l-ardu zilzalaha/wa-akhrajati l-ardu 
athqalaha/wa-qala l-insanu ma laha/yawmaid- 
hin tuhaddithu akhbaraha/bi-anna rabbaka awha 
laha (ensuing change of rhyme, apocalypti- 
cal scenery succeeded by an eschatological 
process; see APOCALYPSE; ESCHATOLOGY); 
a group of six verses 1s Q 75:1-6, /a@ uqsimu 
bi-yawmi l-qiyama/wa-la ugsimu bi-l-nafsi 
l-lawwama/a-yahsabu l-insanu allan nama‘a 
igamah/bala qadirina ‘ala an nusawwiya 
bananah/bal_yuridu l-insanu li-yafjura ama- 
mah/yas alu ayyana yawmu l-qiyama (group 
made up by 2 + 2 + 2 verses, held together 
by concatenation; ensuing change of 
rhyme, the group is followed by two further 
groups of six verses: 2 + 4,2 +2+2);a 
group of seven verses is Q 56:81-7 (polemics 
against adversaries of the Qur’an), fol- 
lowed by another group of seven verses 
(Q 56:88-94) presenting the eschatological 
retribution; a group of eight verses is 
Q 93:1-8, wa-l-duha/wa-l-layli dha saa/ma 
wadda‘aka rabbuka wa-ma qala/wa-la-l- 
akhivatu khayrun laka mina |-tila/wa-la-sawfa 
yu tika rabbuka fa-tarda ... (ensuing change of 
rhyme, oath cluster with three assertions); 
groups of nine verses are Q 73:1-g, 10-18; 
for groups of ten verses and more cf. Neu- 
wirth, Studien, 186 f. 

These distinct verse groups often form 
part of clear-cut patterns of proportions. 
Thus, Q 75 is built on the following bal- 
anced verse groups:}6 +6+6+6+5+ 
5 +5; Q 70 is made up of 6+7+7+7+ 
7 + 9; Q 79 entails two groups of nine 
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verses, its proportions being strikingly bal- 
anced: 5 +9/6+6+6/9+5.Q51is 
made up of groups of 9 + 14 + 14 +9 + 

7 +7 verses. Similar cases are found in 
many of those early Meccan stiras that ex- 
ceed some ten verses, proportion being 
obviously a mnemonic device required in a 
situation where memorizing without writ- 
ten support was demanded from the listen- 
ers (see below for a further discussion). 


The clausula phrase 
Any similarity to sqj‘is given up when 
verses exceed the bipartite structures. In 
these cases, the rhyming end of the verses 
follows the stereotypical -in, -in-pattern 
that would hardly suffice to fulfill the lis- 
teners’ anticipation of a resounding end to 
the verse. A new mnemonic-technical de- 
vice is utilized, solving the problem. This 
device is the rhymed phrase, a syntactically 
stereotyped colon which is distinguished 
from its context insomuch as it does not 
partake in the main strain of the discourse, 
but presents a kind of moral comment on 
it, as “... give us full measure and be chari- 
table with us. Truly God will repay the 
charitable” (...fa-avwft land I-kayla wa-tasad- 
daq ‘alayna, inna llaha yajzi l-mutasaddiqin, 
Q 12:88), or else refers to divine omnipo- 
tence and providence, as “... that we might 
show him our signs. Truly he is the hearer, 
the seer” (... A-nuriyahu min ayatina, innahu 
huwa l-sami‘u l-basix, Q 17:1). An elaborate 
classification of the rhymed phrases has 
been provided by Neuwirth (Zur Struktur) 
on the basis of siira 12, a text particularly 
rich in clausulae that, hardly by mere coin- 
cidence, display a large number of divine 
predicates (al-asma’ al-husnd, see GOD AND 
HIS ATTRIBUTES). Although it is true that 
not all multipartite verses bear such formu- 
laic endings, and occasionally do contain 
ordinary short sentences in the position of 
the last colon, still, clausula verses may be 
considered to be a characteristic developed 
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in the late Meccan period, and present in 
later verses. ‘The presence of clausulae 
should not be considered as a purely orna- 
mental phenomenon due to the merely sty- 
listic moods of the speaker and thus devoid 
of significance for periodization. On the 
contrary, their appearance marks a new 
and irreversible development: The clausula 
serves to turn the often-narrative discourse 
of the extended siras into paraenetical ap- 
peals, thus immediately supporting their 
theological message. They therefore betray 
a novel narrative pact between the speaker 
and his audience, the consciousness that 
there is a basic consensus on human moral 
behavior as well as on the image of God as 
a powerful agent in human interaction, a 
consciousness that has of course been 
reached only after an extended process of 
the community’s education (Neuwirth, 
Referentiality; id., Quran, crisis and 


memory). 


Orality, scripturality and the canonical 

process 
In spite of the etymology of its earliest 
self-designation (quran < Syriac geryand, i.e. 
recital, pericope to be recited in services), 
far too often the Qur’an is implicitly con- 
sidered to be a literary work, imagined as 
“authored by Muhammad,” as becomes 
apparent from all the critiques which 
blame the text for not fulfilling particular 
literary standards. Since the quest for an 
“Urtext” has long been prevalent in histor- 
ical-critical studies, qur’anic speech has 
usually been investigated according to the 
criteria of written compositions with no re- 
lation to oral performance. This view has 
been met with criticism in more recent 
scholarship, which has demanded that the 
quest for “original meaning” be replaced 
by a consideration of the Qur’an’s socio- 
cultural context as necessary for its inter- 
pretation (Martin, Understanding the 


Quran). Denny (Exegesis and recitation, 
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91) criticized the neglect of the “ritual- 
recitational dimensions of the Qur’an” and 
Graham (Beyond, 80) stressed “the abiding 
and intrinsic orality of the Quran as a 
scriptural book of revelation and author- 
ity.” “Oral composition” such as has been 
claimed for ancient Arabic poetry by Zwet- 
tler (Oral tradition) and Monroe (Oral com- 
position) on the basis of the thesis pre- 
sented by M. Parry in 1930-2 (The making of 
Homeric verse) and followed by Lord (in The 
singer of tales), although not immediately 
applicable in the case of the Qur'an, is still 
in need of debate. According to Parry and 
Lord, “oral poetry” is characterized by its 
composition during performance, a proce- 
dure which is supported by a thesaurus of 
formulaic phrases. In some cases this may 
apply to the Qur'an (see below), but can 
hardly be proved for the bulk of its corpus. 
Many early siiras (e.g. Q 73 and 74) that 
surely were composed without the support 
of writing attest to their origin in noctur- 
nal vigils (q.v.) rather than public perfor- 
mances. Later stiras (from the so-called 
Rahman period onward, see Watt-Bell, 
Introduction; Noldeke, Gg), composed of 
multipartite verses with little poetic shap- 
ing and thus devoid of effective mne- 
monic-technical devices, strongly suggest 
an immediate fixation in writing if they 
were not initially written compositions. 

To investigate the full scope of this devel- 
opment one has, however, to go beyond the 
mere technical aspects. It is noteworthy 
that, although the distinction between two 
decisive periods for the genesis of the 
Quran (a quran phase and a kitab phase, 
the latter implying the use of writing as a 
mnemonic-technical device to preserve the 
text) has been accepted in historic-critical 
quranic scholarship as a whole (Watt-Bell, 
Introduction; Nagel, Vom Koran zur Schrift; 
Robinson, Structure), the double self-rep- 
resentation of the quranic text has never 


been explored under the perspective of its 
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implications for the canonical process. One 
has to keep in mind, however, that the 
terms quran and kitab denote very different 
concepts. The first points to a communal 
event in progress involving a multiplicity of 
dramatis personae — a speaker reciting a 
message received from an “absent” com- 
missioner that he is to communicate to a 
plurality of listeners. It thus stresses a hori- 
zontal human interaction. This dynamic, 
thanks to the striking phenomenon of 
quranic self-referentiality, is mirrored 
clearly in the early stiras themselves, which 
have preserved lively scenarios of the re- 
ception of the qur’anic revelation. ‘The sec- 
ond concept focuses on the hierarchical 
quality of a transcendent message presup- 
posing a vertical relationship between an 
“author” (or his spokesperson) and the 
“reader” (or the worshipper). ‘Thus the no- 
tion of a Autab in itself clearly implies a 
strong claim of canonicity. Indeed, it was 
realized as such by the early community 
who first observed kilab as a transcendent 
scripture, on the one hand manifested in 
the texts held sacred by the adherents of 
the older religions (i.e. fawrat [see TORAH], 
ayil [see GOSPEL], zabiir [see PSALMS]), and, 
on the other hand, being communicated to 
them in subsequent messages (hadith, 

Q 51:24; 20:9; naba’, Q 15:51; 26:69; 38:21) to 
form narrative pericopes (see NARRATIVES) 
within the more complex liturgical recitals 
(quran). They only later realized kitab to be 
the entelechy of their own growing corpus 
of divine communications. What was 
quran in the beginning, then, developed 
into kitab in the end; so a similar claim of 
canonicity cannot, in principle, be exclud- 
ed for the term quran either, which in later 
usage comes very close to that of Kitab. In 
turn, the Muslim ki/ab preserves much of 
its “gura@n-ness” since throughout the pro- 
cess of revelation the presence of the lis- 
teners is maintained, the believers among 


whom, 1.e. the community (see BELIEF AND 
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UNBELIEF), even step into the text, not only 
as protagonists in new scenarios of salva- 
tion (q.v.) history but as conscious voices in 
an ongoing debate. Thus the entirely verti- 
cal relationship between the sender and the 
recipients, which prevails at the close of 
the quranic development, i.e. after the 
completion of the corpus, is not really rele- 
vant to the preceding stages. The direct or 
indirect reference to the notion of kitab 
thus may serve as a reliable guide when 
tracing the ongoing process of canoniza- 


tion in the qur’anic development. 


The “enjeux” or building blocks of the sttra 

(“Gesatze,” structurally definable verse 

groups) 
Since the appearance of A. Welch’s article 
(Kur’an) in 1981, further attempts at a clas- 
sification of the “enjeux” have been put for- 
ward. Contrary to Welch — who is skepti- 
cal of the intra-Meccan periodization and 
thus reluctant to discuss the forms accord- 
ing to their successive emergence —, Neu- 
wirth (Studien), in an extensive study of the 
qur’anic literary forms of Meccan siras, 
does consider this periodization — i.e. the 
approximately chronological sequence of 
stiras (Entwicklungsrethen) presented by 
Noldeke and accepted by Schwally and 
Blachére — as still valid and useful as a 
working hypothesis. Unlike Welch’s article, 
which praises Bell’s atomization of the stira 
as an important step forward, Neuwirth’s 
study insists on the significance of the siira 
as a literary unit although conceding that 
many Meccan siiras have undergone devel- 
opments (Fortschretbungen) during their litur- 
gical use, and that Medinan siras consti- 
tute a case of their own. It is, however, 
assumed that the Meccan siira in its final 
composition is an intended unit that re- 
flects a natural growth, not a haphazard 
combination of diverse elements. The ac- 
ceptance of the stira as an intended unit 


following verifiable compositional patterns 
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that are important for the understanding of 
the ensemble of “enjeux” enables the per- 
ception of structural developments, which, 
again, make possible a rough periodization 
of the stiras as units as well as of their 
“enjeux.”” 

The following list comprises only the 
main types of “enjeux,” focusing on the 
early manifestations of the particular ele- 
ments. On the whole, Meccan and Medi- 
nan siras consist of the same building 
blocks; a few elements that appear in 
Medinan siiras exclusively will be discussed 
at the end of the list (for a more exhaustive 
discussion, see Neuwirth, Studien, 187 f. and 
238 f.). 


Oaths and oath clusters (introductory and 

intra-textual sections) 
From among the forty-three siiras ascribed 
by Noldeke to the first Meccan period, 
seventeen are introduced by oaths. In eight 
instances, oaths appear within siiras. Two 
types of oath formulas can be distin- 
guished: a group introduced by wavw al- 
qasam (fifteen times in introductory sec- 
tions, three times within stiras) and another 
introduced by /@ ugsimu b7- (twice in intro- 
ductory sections, five times within siras). 
The particular importance of the introduc- 
tory sections of the qur’anic stiras for the 
entire composition has not been discussed 
on any systematic level. Stull, observations 
concerning the beginning of the siiras have 
led to quite far-reaching hypotheses about 
the special brand of Muhammad’s proph- 
ethood (see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD).: 
ie. the early stiras betray a close relation- 
ship to the utterances of the pre-Islamic 
soothsayers (q.v.; kuhhan, sing. kahin), and 
may even be considered the most reliable 
evidence for kuhhan speech itself (see also 
ORALITY AND WRITINGS IN ARABIA). 

Now, the specimens of kuhhan sayings that 

have been transmitted in early Islamic lit- 


erature are not always assuredly genuine, 
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nor have they been studied regarding their 
literary form. Theories about their relation 
to qur’anic speech, therefore, still lack a 
methodological foundation. Neuwirth 
(Der Horizont; id., Der historische Mu- 
hammad) has presented some preliminary 
observations about the relationship be- 
tween kahin expression and the early siiras. 
Whereas oaths still bearing traces of 
legally binding commitments (see OATHS 
AND PROMISES) are found sporadically in 
the Qur’4n — mostly in the context of 
solemn pronouncements invoking God as 
witness for the truth of a statement — the 
oaths appearing in the early Meccan siiras 
are completely devoid of any legal conno- 
tation, but form clusters that serve exclu- 
sively as a literary device. This is affirmed 
by several formal characteristics, the most 
striking of which is the multiplicity of the 
objects invoked. Unlike in the case of le- 
gally binding oaths, these are not of a 
superior order (God, the life of the speaker, 
etc.) but, rather, are objects chosen from 
the empirical realm. A second characteris- 
tic is the limitation of the oaths to the stan- 
dard formula wa-X or /@ ugsimu bi-X fol- 
lowed by an assertion, a “statement,” 
usually worded ina Y /a-Z, not implying 
any allusion to a legally binding commit- 
ment on the part of the speaker. The oath 
clusters may be classified as follows: 

a) Oath clusters of the type wa-l-fa Wat: 
Q 3751-35 5151-45 77:1-45 79:1-5, 6-145 100:1-5, 
These oaths, which do not explicitly name 
the objects to which they refer, but only al- 
lude to them by qualifying them as being 
moved in different successive motions, have 
been considered the most intricate by both 
Muslim exegetes and Western scholars. 
Displaying a metaphorical language dis- 
tinctly different from that of the rest of the 
corpus, they have come to be known as 
particularly enigmatic, not so much be- 
cause of the few undeniable lexical and 


grammatical ambiguities, but because of 
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a more fundamental difficulty: their pro- 
nouncedly profane imagery (horses on 
their way to a raid [ghazwa, see EXPEDI- 
TIONS AND BATTLES], clouds heavy with 
rain) which seems inconsistent with the 
overall purport of the stiras as documents 
of religious discourse. 

b) Oath clusters alluding to sacred local- 
ities and the abundance of creation: 

Q 5221-6; go:1-3; 95:1-3. The localities men- 
tioned refer to particular theophanies, thus 
functioning as symbols of divine instruc- 
tion. The one locality constantly men- 
tioned is Mecca (q.v.); it appears once 
alone (Q go) and twice (Q 52 and g5) in 
combination with Mount Sinai (q.v.) as the 
second site. In all three oath clusters an 
immediately recognizable semantic coher- 
ence between the oath formulae and the 
following text passage is missing, thus de- 
laying the anticipation of a solution to the 
enigma posed which is disclosed only at the 
end of the stira: theophanies, 1.e. divine 
communications, necessitate an account be 
rendered on the day of judgment. 

c) Oath clusters relating to cosmic phe- 
nomena and liturgically significant time 
periods of the day and the night (see pay, 
TIMES OF; DAY AND NIGHT) are found at the 
beginning of a number of siiras: Q 85:1-3; 
86:1-3; 8921-45 QI:1-7; 9221-3; 93:1-2; they 
appear within siiras in: Q 51:7-9; 86:11-12. 

What justifies the classification of stiras 
with introductory oath clusters as a type of 
their own is not so much the observation of 
such obvious traits as common topics or 
patterns of composition as it is the imma- 
nent dynamics dominating these siiras. 
With regards to form, this particular qua- 
lity is due to the accumulation of parallel 
phrases in the introductory section creating 
a rhythm of its own. Structurally speaking, 
it is based on the anticipation of a solution 
to the enigma that is aroused in the listen- 
ers’ minds by the amassed metaphorical 


elements, an enigma that is not imme- 
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diately comprehensible or even plausible to 
them. It is this dynamization of the entire 
stra created by the introductory oath clus- 
ters that is the main characteristic of this 
text group. 

In the case of (a), the fa tat-clusters, the 
anticipation of an explication of the ideas 
presented in the cluster in an oblique 
metaphorical way through their empiri- 
cally known prototypes is fulfilled only at 
the end of the sira (or the first main part). 
The metaphorically projected catastrophe 
is none other than the eschatological disso- 
lution of creation. In the case of oaths re- 
ferring to (b), symbols of creation and in- 
struction, the anticipation of the ideas of 
judgment (q.v.; see also LAST JUDMENT) and 
account is suspended in a similar way and 
fulfilled only at the end of the stira, or 
again, at the end of the first main part. 
Siras introduced by oath clusters referring 
to (c), cosmic phenomena and liturgically 
significant day and night phases, respec- 
tively, betray a somewhat different struc- 
ture of anticipation. They are character- 
ized, it is true, by a hymnical (or polemical) 
tonus rectus that remains audible throughout 
the entire stra. However, in both types it 
is the ever-stressed opposition between cre- 
ated beings in terms of moral behavior, 
structurally prefigured through the con- 
trast of light (q.v.) and darkness (q.v.), that 
arouses the anticipation of a final affirma- 
tion of unity personified in the creator, a 
unity that alone gives meaning to the op- 
positions extant in the realm of created be- 
ings. Indeed, the concluding sections, in 
speaking of the believers’ nearness to the 
divine speaker, lead back to the experience 
of divine unity felt in liturgy and Qur'an 
recitation to which the images in the intro- 
ductory section (liturgical time phases) 
allude. 

In the later stiras, the anticipation 
aroused by the oaths is fulfilled imme- 


diately, without suspense, in the ensuing 
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statement (Q 36:2, object: al-qur’an al-hakim; 
Q 38:1, al-qur’an dhi l-dhikr; Q 43:2, al-kitab 
al-mubin; Q 44:2, al-kitab al-mubin; Q 50:1, 
al-qur an al-majid; Q 68:1, al-qalam wa-ma 
_yasturtna), all of which are followed by 
assertions related to revelation (see REVE- 
LATION AND INSPIRATION). The oath clus- 
ters have thus developed from functional 
units into merely ornamental devices. In 
these later and more extended siiras, where 
the primary function of the oaths, i.e. 
arousing tension toward the explication of 
the initial enigma, has become faint, the 
attention of the listener can thus concen- 
trate on particular — structurally im- 
portant — images bearing symbolic value. 
It is not by mere coincidence that the 
standard incipit characteristic of so many 
later stiras develops from one of the types 
of early oath clusters: In the end, the 
image of the book (al-kitab) — which had 
constituted the object of most of the early 
Meccan intra-textual oaths (Q 56:75 f. 
81:15 f.; 84:16 f.; 86:11 f) but appeared less 
frequently in the introductory part 

(Q 52:2-3) — alone remains in use, the most 
abstract of all the different symbols used, 
essentially no more than a mere sign. The 
book is thus the only relic that survives 
from among a complex ensemble of mani- 
fold accessories of revelation, originally 
comprising cosmic, vegetative, topo- 
graphic, cultic and social elements. The 
book as the symbol of revelation par excel- 
lence successively acquires the dignity that 
it has preserved until the present day to 
represent the noblest emblem of Islamic 


religion. 


Eschatological passages (introductory and 
intra-textual sections) 
Clusters of idha-phrases 
Five stiras (Q 56:1-6; 81:1-13; 8211-4; 84:1-5; 
gQ:1-3) start with idha-phrase-clusters, most 
of which have a distinct internal structure: 


Q 81:1-13: six pairs of verses; Q 82:1-4: two 
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pairs; Q 56:1-6: two groups of three verses. 
Idha-clusters are also encountered within 
stiras, e.g. Q 56:83 f; 75:26 f.; 79:34-36; 
100:9-11. They are typologically related to 
the oath clusters as they build up a pro- 
nouncedly rhythmical beginning to the 
stra or part of the stira; here, however, the 
tension 1s resolved immediately in the 
closely following apodosis. In their particu- 
larly concise and poetically tinted syntacti- 
cal structure (dha + noun + verb instead 
of the standard prose sequence of idha + 
verb + noun), these clusters (ranging from 
two to twelve verses) present apocalyptic 
scenes depicting the dissolution of the cre- 
ated cosmos on the last day. It is notewor- 
thy that the highly rhythmical zdha-phrases 
never exceed mono-partite verse structures 
and thus contribute to the pronounced say‘ 
character of the early stiras. In some cases 
the idha-phrases are not confined to natural 
and cosmic phenomena but proceed to de- 
pict the preparations for the final judgment 
(the blowing of trumpet, positioning of the 
throne, opening of the account books etc.). 
Yawma may also serve the function of the 
conjunction 7dha: Q 52:9-10; 79:6-7. 


Eschatological processes 
In terms of grammar, the idhd-phrases 
constituting the protasis of a conditional 
period are followed by equally stereotyped 
apodoses referring to the foregoing with 
the adverb yawma idhin (e.g. Q 69:15; 79:8; 
99:4, 6). These “eschatological processes” 
depict the behavior of people in the apoca- 
lyptic setting and their separation into the 
groups of the blessed and the condemned 


(Q 56:7; see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 


Diptycha: Descriptions of the hereafter 
Continuing (in grammatical terms) the 
apodosis of the eschatological period, these 
descriptions of the hereafter are strictly 
divided into two counterparts. Introduced 


by fa-amma... wa-amma (Q 101:6-7, 8-9) or 
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wujithun... wujtihun (Q 80:38-9, 40-2), they 
juxtapose the situation of the believers in 
the paradisiacal garden (q.v.; janna, see also 
PARADISE) with that of the disbelievers 
(kuffar) or evildoers ( fasigin and the like; 
see EVIL DEEDS; HYPOCRITES AND HYPOG- 
RIsy) in the tribulations suffered in the fire 
(q.v.3 nar) of hell (q.v.; jahannam). It is note- 
worthy that both depictions are particu- 
larly rich in imagery and together form a 
double image, consisting of either an equal 
number of verses (e.g. Q 51:10-4, 15-9: five 
verses each) or of two verse groups display- 
ing a proportional relation to each other 
(e.g. the just of Q 69:19-24 as against the 
evildoers of 69:25-37, seven and fourteen 
verses, respectively). As such, they remind 
us of the closely juxtaposed pictorial repre- 
sentations of both sections of the hereafter 
depicted in Church iconography, thus sug- 
gesting the designation of “diptycha.” 


Flashbacks 
Not infrequently, diptycha comprise recol- 
lections of the particular behavior of the 
inmates of the two abodes during their 
worldly life, serving to justify their eschato- 
logical fate. These are stereotypically intro- 
duced by imnahu kana (Q 69:33), and they are 
sometimes interspersed with direct speech, 
e.g. paqilu_ya laytant (Q 69:25). Some of them 
merge into a catalogue of virtues to be 
emulated (Q 32:15-7) or vices to be avoided 
(Q 83:29-33; see VIRTUES AND VICES). Inde- 
pendent flashback passages are Q 56:88-94; 
75:31-5; 78:27-30; 84:13-5; subgroups of 
verses within passages are Q 52:26-8; 


56:45-8; 69:33-4; 74:43-6; 83:29-32. 


Signs (ayat) 
Signs implied in nature 
Several descriptions of the “biosphere,” of 
copious vegetation, fauna, an agreeable 
habitat for humans, the natural resources 
at their disposal, and the like, are incorpo- 


rated into paraenetic appeals (see COSMO- 
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LOGY) to recognize divine providence and 
accept divine omnipotence, since all these 
benefits (see BLESSING; GRACE) are signs 
(q.v.3 Gat) bearing a coded message. If they 
are properly understood, they will evoke 
gratitude (see GRATITUDE AND INGRATI- 
TUDE) and submission to the divine will 
(Graham, The wind). The perception of 
nature, which, in pre-Islamic poetry, is a 
first step to the heroic defiance of its alien 
roughness (see GEOGRAPHY), has, by 
middle Meccan times, crystallized into the 
image of a meaningfully organized habitat 
ensuring human welfare and arousing the 
awareness of belonging (see NATURAL 
WORLD AND THE QUR'AN} SEMIOTIGS AND 
NATURE IN THE QUR'AN). Extensive Gyat 
passages in the strict sense, with their ex- 
plicit designation of “signs,” do not occur 
before the second Meccan period; they are, 
however, preluded by enumerations of di- 
vine munificence, as in Q 76:6-16; 77:25-73 
79:27-32; 80:24-32; 82:6-8; 88:17-20; 
go:8-10. Often recalling the imagery of the 
psalms, @yat passages serve to express the 
progressive change in paradigm concern- 
ing the perception of nature. ‘They soon 
become stock inventory: Q 15:16-25; 
25:45-505 36:33-47; 50:6-11; 14:32-45 
35:9-14, 27-8; 40:61-6; 41:37-403 42:28-35; 
45:12-5. Although signs do occur in polemi- 
cal contexts (Q 21:30-33: a-wa-lam yara...; 

Q 78:6: a-lam naj‘al...; Q '79:27-33: a-antum 
ashaddu khalgan ami l-sama‘u banaha...; 

Q 88:17: a-fa-la@_yanzuriina...; see POLEMIC 
AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE), hymnical dat 
predominate. 

Closely related to the hymnical @yat is the 
hymn as such. Sections praising God’s be- 
nevolence, omnipotence and his deeds in 
history occur predominantly in introduc- 
tory sections (early: Q 87:1-5; g6:1-5; later: 
Q 67:1-4 introduced by a doxology [see 
GLORIFIGATION OF GOD]; Q 35:1-2). They 


are also found distributed within the siiras 
(early: Q 53:43-9; later: Q 32:4-9; 25:61-2 
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introduced by a doxology “tabaraka”, 

Q 39:62-6). Loosely related to the hymn in 
a structural sense, but serving a different 
purpose — namely to present a moral ex- 
ample for the community — is the cata- 
logue of virtues which appears already in 
early siiras and is frequent in later texts 

(Q 23:57-61; 25:63-76; 42:36-43). Its coun- 
terpart is the catalogue of vices which can 
be traced through the entire corpus 


(Q 104:1-2; 18:103-5; 53:33-7; 68:8-16). 


Signs implied in history: retribution 

legends 
Short narratives — the invasion of 
Mecca (Q 105; see ABRAHA; PEOPLE OF 
THE ELEPHANT); the Thamiid (q.v.) myth 
(Q gi:11-5); the story of Pharaoh (q.v.; 
Fir‘awn) and Moses (q.v.; Misa, 
Q 79:15-26) — or ensembles of narratives 
like that in stira 51 including: Abraham 
(q.v.3 Ibrahim) and Lot (q.v.; 
Liat, Q 51:34-7), Moses and Pharaoh 
(Q 51:38-40), the ‘Ad (q.v.; Q 51:41-2), the 
Thamiid (Q 51:43-4), Noah (q.v.; Nah, 
Q 51:46) — or evocations of stories (stiras 
51, 53, 69, 73, 85, 89) — occur from the 
earliest siras onward (see MYTHIC AND 
LEGENDARY NARRATIVES; PUNISHMENT 
sTorigs). The latter sometimes form lists 
(stiras 51, 53, 69, 89). Longer narratives are 
introduced by the formula known from ayat 
in nature: a-lam tara..., later by wa-idh 
(fa‘ala)..., i.e. they are assumed to be 
known to the listeners. It is noteworthy that 
the longer narratives which occur in the 
first Meccan period are split into equal 
halves, thus producing proportionate struc- 
tures (e.g. Q 79:15-26, six plus six verses; 
Q 51:24-37, seven plus seven verses; and 
68:17-34, nine plus nine verses). This re- 
mains the rule in later narratives as well. 
Narratives successively develop into retri- 
bution legends or punishment stories 
(Horovitz, xu, “Straflegenden”), serving to 


prove that divine justice (see JUSTICE AND 
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INJUSTICE) is at work in history, the ha- 
rassed just being rewarded with salvation 
(q.v.), the transgressors and the unbeliev- 
ers punished by annihilation. At the same 
time, legends that are located in the 
Arabian peninsula may be read as re- 
interpretations of ancient notions of de- 
serted space: sites lie in ruins no longer due 
to preordained natural processes, but to a 
fair equilibrium — maintained by divine 
providence — between human actions and 
human welfare (see GEOGRAPHY; GOOD 
DEEDS; FATE; DESTINY; TIME). Deserted 
sites acquire a meaning, voicing a divine 
message. The often-proffered view that it is 
the retribution legends that are signified 
with the qur’anic phrase “the seven reite- 
rated (utterings),” (sab ‘an mina l-mathani, 

Q 15:87) has been called into question by 
Neuwirth (Der Horizont). From Sirat al- 
Hyr (Q 15) onward, retribution legends no 
longer focus predominantly on ancient 
Arabian lore but increasingly include bibli- 
cal narratives (see SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QUR'AN): Q 15:49-77 offers a detailed narra- 
tive about Abraham and Lot, followed by a 
shorter report about the People of the 
Thicket (q.v.; ashab al-ayka) and those of 
al-Hijr (ashab al-hyr, see HR). 

A related genre in terms of function, 
which also serves paraenetic purposes, is 
the parable (mathal) — the owners of the 
blighted garden (ashab al-yanna, Q 68:17-33); 
the good and corrupt trees (Q 14:24-7); the 
unbelieving town (Q 36:13-32; and cf. 
Welch, Kur’an, 424). The particular rele- 
vance ascribed to parables is obvious from 
occasional introductory formulas such as 
wa-drib lahum mathalan (Q 18:32; cf. 18:45). 
Parables are, however, less frequent than 


myths and historical narratives. 


Salvation history narratives (occurring 

as complete siiras and central sections) 
Although initially embedded in catalogues 
of narratives of partly extra-biblical tradi- 
tion, stories about major biblical figures 
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like Moses, Jesus (q.v.) and a number of 
patriarchs known from Genesis gain a 
function of their own: They become the 
stock inventory of the central part of 
longer Meccan siras. Siiras from the sec- 
ond Meccan period onward may indeed be 
read as the enactment of a service (see be- 
low). The appearance of biblical stories in 
the center fulfills the expectation of mono- 
theistic worshippers demanding that the 
central position of a service should be 
occupied by the reading of scriptural texts, 
as 1s customary in other monotheistic ser- 
vices. These stories are explicitly referred 
to as elements of al-kitab; indeed, some 
stiras identify themselves as drawing on a 
pre-existing more extensive text, i.e. as ex- 
cerpts from a transcendent scripture (see 
HEAVENLY BOOK; BOOK). Such a book, ob- 
viously imagined as being unchangeable 
and comprehensive, presupposes a stream 
of tradition that has come to a standstill 
and became frozen, constituting a store of 
warranted knowledge. Qur’anic reference 
to scripture therefore presupposes a certain 
stock of narratives existing in a previously 
fixed form and dispatched by the sender in 
single portions to form neatly composed 
pericopes to be inserted into a more exten- 
sive recital that also contains less universal 
elements such as the debate about ephem- 
eral issues of the community. This cere- 
monial function of the biblically inspired 
narrative is underlined by introductory for- 
mulas, e.g. wa-dhkur fi l-kitabi (Q 19:16, 41, 
51, 54, 56). At a later stage, when the par- 
ticular form of revelation communicated 
to the Muslim community is regarded as 
constituting a scripture of its own, Le. 
when community matters are acknowl- 
edged as part of salvation history, whole 
stiras figure as manifestations of al-kitab. 
Although the central position of the nar- 
rative in the middle and late Meccan siiras 
is the rule, an exception is presented by 
Q 17:2-8. As has been argued by Neuwirth 
(Erste Qibla; id., From the sacred mosque), 
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the particular composition of this stira may 
be due to its unique rank as a testimony of 
a cult reform, the introduction of the Jeru- 
salem direction of prayer (qzbla, q.v.). 
Other outstanding cases are Q 18 and Q 12, 
the latter of which contains the expanded 
narrative of Joseph (q.v.; Yasuf), which 
fills the entire stira (cf. Mir, The story of 
Joseph; Neuwirth, Zur Struktur). ‘The phe- 
nomenon of recurring narratives, retold in 
slightly diverging fashions, has often been 
interpreted as mere repetition, i.e. as a de- 
ficiency. ‘These forms deserve, however, to 
be studied as testimonies of the consecu- 
tive emergence of a community and thus 
reflective of the process of canonization. 
Their divergences, then, point to a succes- 
sively changing narrative pact, to a con- 
tinuing education of the listeners and the 
development of a moral consensus that is 
reflected in the texts (cf. Neuwirth, Nego- 
tiating justice). In later Meccan and Medi- 
nan siiras, when a large number of narra- 
tives are presupposed as being well known 
to the listeners, the position acquired by 
salvation history narratives is occupied by 
mere evocations of narratives and debates 
about them (Neuwirth, Vom Rezitations- 
text). 


Debate 
Polemics 

It has been argued that debate is one of 
the essential elements of the Qur'an 
(McAuliffe, Debate; see DEBATE AND 
DISPUTATION). This is certainly true for 
the siiras from the middle Meccan period 
onward. In early Meccan texts, polemical 
utterances are more often than not di- 
rected against listeners who do not comply 
with the exigencies of the behavioral 
norms of the cult. These listeners are rep- 
rimanded by the speaker in situ, e.g. a-fa- 
min hadha |-hadithi taabin/wa-tadhakiuna wa- 
la tabkiin (Q 53:59 f£.); a-ra‘ayta lladhi_yanha/ 
‘abdan idha salla (Q 96:9 f.). Sometimes 


curses (see CURSE) are uttered against ab- 
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sent persons: tabbat_yada Abi Lahabin 

(Q 11121 f.) or against humankind in gene- 
ral: qutila l-insanu ma akfarah (Q 80:17); in 
other cases menaces are uttered against the 
ungrateful or pretentious: waylun li-... 

(Q 104:1; 107:4), and these may merge into 
a catalogue of vices (Q 104:1-2; 107:2-3, 
5-7). Whereas in most of these early cases 
the adversaries are not granted an oppor- 
tunity to reply: ma li-lladhina kafari: qibalaka 
muhti tn (Q 70:36), later stiras present the 
voices of both sides. Lengthy polemics are 
put forward against the unbelievers, some- 
times in the presence of the accused 
(antum-addresses), more often, however, in 
their absence. During the middle and late 
Meccan periods, when the community had 
to struggle against a stubborn opposition 
(see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD), they 
needed to be trained in dispute. Meccan 
stras often begin and end with polemical 
debates, treating diverse points of dissent. 
In some cases, the absent adversaries are 
verbally quoted: gal... (Q 15:6-7), while in 
other cases the simulation of a debate is 
presented, instructing the addressee and 
his listeners to react to a given statement of 
the adversaries with a particular response: 
wa-yaqiliina... fa-qul... (Q 10:20). These 
instances — classified by Welch as “say- 
passages” — are to be regarded as virtual 
debates performed in the absence of one 
party of the discussants. As against these 
cases, there are qul-verses that do not refer 
to a debate, but serve to introduce prayers 
or religious mottos. Often polemics re- 
spond to the unbelievers’ rejection of 

the Qur'an, again figuring at the begin- 
ning of stiras (Q 15:1-3), the end of stiras 
(Q 21:105-12) or in the conclusions to main 
parts of stiras (Q 7:175-86). 


Apologetics (closing sections, sometimes 
intra-textual) 
Like polemics, apologetic sections fre- 
quently appear as framing parts of a siira. 
From early Meccan texts onward they 
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mostly serve to affirm the rank of the 
Quran as divine revelation, usually consti- 
tuting the nucleus of concluding sections 
(early: Q 73:19; 74:54-5; 85:21-2; 87:18-9; 
later: Q 26:192-227). In later stiras these 
concluding affirmations of the revelation 
tend to merge into exhortations of the 
Prophet (Q 11:109-23; 38:67-70; 76:23-31; 
see EXHORTATIONS). It is noteworthy that 
affirmations of the revelation finally be- 
come a standard incipit of stiras (Q 12:1-3; 
13:15 141-43 2821-3; 3021-5; 32:1-33 3921-2; 
4011-45 4221-3; 45:1-6; 46:1-3), again often 
merging into exhortations (Q 41:1-8). In 
some cases, stiras are framed by two affir- 
mations of revelation (Q 41:1-5 and 

Q 41:41-54). In later developments, intro- 
ductory affirmations are reduced to mere 
evocations of the book. By far the majority 
of these siiras start with a pathetical evoca- 
tion of the book, often introduced by a 
“Chiffre” (Q 2:1; 3:1; etc.; see for the most 
plausible explanation of the initial “myste- 
rious letters,” Welch, Kur’an, 412-4; see 
LETTERS AND MYSTERIOUS LETTERS). This 
incipit seems to hint at a newly achieved 
cultic function of the recited text which is 
no longer understood as the immediate 
communication of a divine message to the 
community, but as a recital from a sacred 
scripture assumed as pre-existing and only 


reproduced through recitation. 


Additional “enjeux” to be found in Medinan 

suras 
Medinan siras have not yet been studied 
thoroughly as to their form and structure. 
Summary analyses are presented by Nol- 
deke (GQ), Bell (Qur'an), Welch (Kur’an) 
and Robinson (Discovering). Zahniser (‘The 
word of God; id., Sura as guidance) has 
discussed single stiras. A systematic investi- 
gation of their building blocks is still lack- 
ing. It may, however, be stated that with a 
few exceptions (oath clusters, 7dha-phrase 
clusters), all the Meccan “enjeux” are met 
again in Medinan siiras; the eschatological 
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sections and the ayat, however, are no lon- 
ger unfolded at length, but rather are sum- 
marily evoked. This should not be taken as 
a decisive shift in spiritual interest. Al- 
though new topics which occupy the focus 
of the community’s attention do emerge, 
the earlier topics remain present, since it is 
the partial corpus of the early stiras (qisar 
al-suwar, later assembled in juz’ ‘amma, 
Neuwirth, Koran) that is known by heart 
by the believers and serves as the textual 


basis for the emerging ritual prayers. 


Regulations 
Although occasional regulations — mostly 
concerning cultic matters — do occur in 
Meccan siras (Q 73:1-3 addressed to the 
Prophet, revised for the community in 
Q 73:20), more elaborate regulations con- 
cerning not only cultic but also communal 
affairs figure in the Medinan context (see 
Welch, Kur’an). Their binding force is 
sometimes underlined by a reference to 
the transcendent source (kutiba ‘alaykum, 
Q 2:183-7; faridatan mina llahi, Q 9:60). Me- 
dinan regulations do not display any struc- 
tured composition nor do they participate 
in neatly composed units; they suggest, 
rather, later insertions into loosely con- 


nected contexts. 


Evocations of events experienced by the 
community 
A new element appearing in Medinan 
stiras is the report of contemporary events 
experienced or enacted by the community, 
such as the battle of Badr (q.v.) in 2/624 
(Q 3:123), the battle of Uhud in 3/625 
(Q 3:155-74), the expulsion of the Bana 
Nadir in 3/625 (Q 59:2-5; see NADIR), the 
siege of Khaybar in 7/628 (Q 48:15), the 
expedition to Tabik in 9/630 (Q 9:29-35) 
or the farewell (q.v.) sermon of the Prophet 
in 10/631 (Q 5:1-3; see FAREWELL PILGRIM- 
AGE). It is noteworthy that these reports do 
not display a particularly artistic literary 
shaping. Nor do they betray any particular 
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pathos. It does not come as a surprise, then, 
that, unlike the situation in Judaism and 
Christianity, where biblical history has been 
fused to form a mythical drama of salva- 
tion, no such “grand narrative” has arisen 
from the Quran. A metahistorical blueprint 
of the genesis of Islam was constructed 
only later, through the stra (cf. Sellheim, 


Prophet; see HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN). 


Contextuality: Synopsis of the literary and the 

communicational development 

Types of early Meccan stiras 
The spectrum of different ensembles is 
very broad in early Meccan times. Sira 
types range from mono-partite pieces: pure 
hya@ (Q 111), pure exhortations through the 
Prophet (Q 94), pure eschatological dis- 
course (Q 95; 100; 101) — to bipartite ones: 
oath cluster (Q g2:1-13), eschatological sec- 
tion (Q 92:14-21) — to the later standard- 
ized tripartite stira: exhortations (Q 74:1-10), 
polemics (Q 74:11-48), affirmation of the 
Quran (Q 74: 49-56). (See for their propor- 
tions, Neuwirth, Studien, 235-7.) Character- 
istic of this group as a whole is their strik- 
ing self-referentiality. The stiras mirror a 
scenario locally situated in a Meccan pub- 
lic place, most probably close to the Ka‘ba 
(q.v.), taking into account their pro- 
nouncedly articulate references to sacred 
space and human behavior therein, as well 
as sacred time. The rites at the Ka‘ba seem 
to be the Sttz-am-Leben of many early stiras, 
the Ka‘ba not only serving as the locale for 
the performance of their recitation, but its 
rites also marking particular times of the 
day respected by the community as ritually 
significant. Inasmuch as these siiras are 
memorized without any written support, 
their mostly distinct proportions are effec- 


tive as mnemonic-technical devices. 


Types of later Meccan siiras 
Things change substantially in later Mec- 
can times. We may localize the caesura 


with Q 15, where, for the first time, an allu- 
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sion is made to the existence of a particu- 
lar form of service in which scripture func- 
tions as the cardinal section (cf. Neuwirth, 
Vom Rezitationstext; id., Referentiality 
and textuality). In these stiras, the refer- 
ences to the Meccan haram as the central 
warrant of the social coherence of the 
community have been replaced by new 
symbols. Instead of introductory allusions 
to liturgical times and sacred space we en- 
counter an evocation of the book, be it 
clad in an oath (Q 36:2; 37:3; 38:15 43:2; 
44:2; 50:1) or through a deictic affirmation 
of its presence (Q 2:2; 10:1; 12:1; 13:1; etc.). 
Moreover, a new framework of the mes- 
sage in terms of space is realizable, and 
later Meccan stiras have broadened the 
scope for the listeners, who are led away 
from their local surroundings to a distant 
landscape, the holy land, which becomes 
familiar as the scenery where the history of 
the community’s spiritual forebears has 
taken place. The introduction of the Jeru- 
salem qib/a is an unequivocal testimony to 
this change in orientation (Neuwirth, Erste 
Qibla; id. From the sacred mosque). In 
view of the increasing interest in the bibli- 
cal heritage, it comes as no surprise that 
the bulk of the middle and late Meccan 
sras (twenty-seven instances) seems to 
mirror a monotheistic service, starting with 
an initial discursive section (apologetic, 
polemic, paraenetic) and closing with a 
related section, most frequently an affir- 
mation of the revelation. ‘These framing 
sections have been compared to the ecclesi- 
astic ecteniae (initial and concluding re- 
sponsoria consisting of pleadings for divine 
support recited by the priest or deacon 
with the community complementing the 
single addresses through affirmative for- 
mulas). The center of the monotheistic ser- 
vice and, similarly, of the fully developed 
stra of the middle and late Meccan period 
is occupied by a biblical reminiscence — in 
the case of the service, a lectio; in the case 


of the stira, a narrative focusing on biblical 
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protagonists (Neuwirth, Vom Rezitations- 
text). Ritual coherence has thus given way 
to scriptural coherence, the more complex 
later stiras referring to scripture both by 
their transmission through diverse pro- 
cesses of writing and by being themselves 
dependent on the mnemonic-technicalities 
of writing for their conservation. (For par- 
ticular sequences of single “enjeux” and 
topics in these compositions, cf. the inven- 
tory in Neuwirth, Studien, 318-21.) 


Types of Medinan siras 

It is true that, already in later Meccan 
stiras, the distinct tripartite composition 
often becomes blurred, with narratives 
gradually being replaced by discursive sec- 
tions. Some compositions also display sec- 
ondary expansions — a phenomenon that 
still needs further investigation. Yet, for the 
bulk of the middle and late Meccan siras, 
the claim to a tripartite composition can be 
sustained. In Medina, however, siiras have 
not only given up their tripartite scheme, 
but they display much less sophistication in 
the patterns of their composition. One 
type may be summarily termed the “rhe- 
torical stra” or “sermon” (Q 22; 24; 333 473 
48; 49; 57 until 66); they consist of an ad- 
dress to the community whose members 
are called upon directly by formulas such 
as ya apyuhd l-nasu... (Q 22:1). In these siiras, 
which in some cases (Q 59; 61; 62; 64) are 
stereotypically introduced by initial hymnal 
formulas strongly reminiscent of the bibli- 
cal psalms, the Prophet (al-nabi, Q 33:6) ap- 
pears no longer as a mere transmitter of 
the message but as personally addressed by 
God (94 ayyuha L-nabiyyu, Q 33:45) or as an 
agent acting synergetically with the divine 
persona (Allahu wa-rasiiluhu, Q 33:22). As 
against these intended monolithic “ad- 
dresses,” the bulk of the Medinan siras are 
the most complex. The so-called “long 
stiras” (Q 2-5; 8; 9) cease to be neatly struc- 
tured compositions but appear to be the 
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result of a process of collection that we 
can no longer reconstruct. As pointed out 
earlier, a systematic study of these stiras is 


still an urgent desideratum in the field. 
Angelika Neuwirth 
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Fosterage 


Entrusting a child to foster parents. There 
is no technical term in the Qur'an for fos- 
terage. As formal adoption of children 
(q.v.) 1s forbidden (Q 33:4-5; for dating see 
Bell, ti, 409, 411, 415), the quranic discus- 
sion focuses exclusively on the prohibition 
for a man to marry women with whom he 
has foster relationships of a certain type 
(see FORBIDDEN; MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE). 
According to Q 4:23 (from years 4-5 A.H., 
cf. Bell, 1, 66, 71) a man is not allowed to 
marry his step-daughters (raba 7b, sing. 
rabiba, “a man’s wife’s daughter by another 
husband...” [Lane, 1005] whom the new 
husband rears as his own [see Baydawi, 
Anwar, ad Q 4:23; Robertson-Smith, Aznship, 
196-7, n. 3]) unless his marriage with their 
mother(s) has not been consummated. It is 
also forbidden, by the same verse, for a 
Muslim man to marry his foster (milk) 
mothers and foster (milk) sisters (see MILK; 
WET NURSING; LACTATION), 1.e. females 
who were breast-fed by the same foster 
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mother(s). These, as well as the prohibition 
of marriage with one’s father’s wife 

(Q 4:22), wife’s mother, son’s wife, and 
marriage with two sisters at the same time 
(Q 4:23), represent the negative qur’anic 
attitude towards “incest du deuxieme type” 
(Héritier, Les deux soeurs, 87-91). 

Muslim exegetes, commenting on Q 4:23, 
raise different legal questions (see LAW AND 
THE QUR’AN) stemming from the qur’anic 
prohibition of marriage with one’s wife’s 
daughter. For instance, whether dakhaltum 
bihinna (“[wives to whom] you have gone 
in”) refers necessarily to full sexual rela- 
tionships (see SEX AND SEXUALITY) or also 
to intimate contacts, not involving penetra- 
tion (see, e.g. Tabari, Tafsir; Zamakhshari, 
Kashshaf ); or, in the light of the expression 
Jt hujirikum (“those who are under your 
care, protection,” lit. “held in your bo- 
som”), whether or not a Muslim man is 
allowed to marry his wife’s daughter (by 
another man) who has not been under his 
care, living, for example, outside his own 
house (see, e.g. Ibn Kathir, Tafsi7; see 
HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE). 

Although Q 4:23 explicitly mentions only 
foster (milk) mothers and foster (milk) sis- 
ters, Quran commentators, relying on 
hadith (see HADITH AND THE QURAN), e€x- 
plain the verse as intended to duplicate for 
milk relationships the list of those blood 
relatives with whom a Muslim is forbidden 
to contract marriage (see, for instance, 
Razi, Tafsu, ad Q 4:23). Thus the Qur'an, 
and later on hadith, add a unique ele- 
ment — which may have been rooted in 
pre-Islamic Arabic custom — to a long 
Semitic tradition of impediments to mar- 
riage, extending the range of incest beyond 
its parameters in Judaism and Christianity 
(see JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY; PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND 
THE QUR’AN). Viewed in the light of Q 4:23, 
the ruling formulated by various hadith re- 


ports in this regard (for instance, inna llaha 
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harrama min al-ridat ma harrama min al-nasab) 
was understood to mean that to the list of 
women a man is forbidden to marry be- 
cause of foster (milk) kinship are added his 
milk niece (maternal and paternal), milk 
aunt, milk daughter and the milk mother 
of his wife. It was also forbidden for a man 
to be married to, or to own, simultaneously 
two women who were milk sisters (see 


Giladi, Infants, 24-33). See also KINSHIP. 
Avner Giladi 
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Fountains — see sPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS; 


WELLS AND SPRINGS; WATER 


Freedom and Predestination 


Unhampered or divinely controlled human 
activity. The question of free will and pre- 
destination, a question which accompanied 
the development of rational theology in all 
the religious systems of the Near East, was 
expressed in qur’anic form as the issue of 
the extent of God’s ability to determine 
events, including human acts. Muslim 
scholars refer to this issue as that of God’s 
power and decree (al-qadar wa-l-qada’)). The 
final Islamic answer, partially presupposed 
by pre-Islamic fatalism (see PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN), was, 1n contrast 
to that offered by Christianity, to assert the 
overwhelming force of God’s predetermi- 
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nation at the expense of the individual’s 
free will. Only during the second/eighth 
and third/ninth centuries was there heated 
discussion on the subject, initiated by a 
group of theologians, proponents of free 
will, who paradoxically received the name 
of Qadarites (gadar here refers to the possi- 
bility of human as opposed to divine 
power; see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). 
Both parties, the Qadarites and their oppo- 
nents, tried to support their respective doc- 
trines by citations from the Qur'an. While 
the general message of the Qur’an seemed 
to downplay the role of the individual and 
to attribute to God complete and total 
power, particular qur’anic passages pro- 
vided fertile ground for arguments in sup- 
port of and against human free will. 

The pre-Islamic concept of the imper- 
sonal and irresistable fate (q.v.) or destiny 
(q.v.) identified as time (q.v.; dahr and zaman) 
was the point of departure for the qur’anic 
message. In this pre-Islamic scheme, fate or 
destiny was an unfriendly and antagonistic 
force closely associated with the events of 
an individual’s life, i.e. with the time of 
death (yal), good and evil fortune, and 
even daily sustenance (rizq). The outcome 
of one’s acts or decisions, rather than the 
acts or decisions themselves, was thought 
to be predetermined. The individual per- 
son, far from being guided by, was in op- 
position to this “fate.” It was perceived as 
distinct from this individual’s actions, a 
predetermination that resulted in an in- 
ability to escape one’s doom, regardless of 
what was decided or attempted. Of the 
two above-mentioned terms — power and 
decree — the first, power (qadar), better 
conveys the idea of impersonal fate, while 
the latter, decree (gada@), which does ap- 
pear in the pre-Islamic context, albeit 
much less frequently than gadar, could 
already mean God’s decision (see Ring- 
gren, Studies in Arabian fatalism, 5-61). 


The qur’anic point of view represented 
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a break with the previous conception of 
fatalism, though traces of the old belief 
did not disappear entirely, as in the variant 
of Q 103 ascribed to ‘All (see Jeffery, Mate- 
rials, 192; cf. Q 52:30). Substituting imper- 
sonal fate with the personal God, known as 
creator, king and judge, omnipotent, and 
benevolent (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES) 
radically changed the situation. The transi- 
tion to this new conceptual horizon was 
achieved in several steps, and a certain 
evolution of the qur’anic views on predes- 
tination can be argued on the basis of the 
text, views which seem to have crystallized 
in the late Meccan stras of the second and 
third periods (see CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
QUR'AN). Over seventy percent of the 

qur anic citations used as theological argu- 
ments by both sides, starting from the 
famous letter on predestination of al- 
Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) addressed to 
the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik 

(r. 65-86/685-705), are taken from these 
periods. Only very occasional references 
are made to the early Meccan (poetic) 
stiras, though the beginning of the process 
of transition is already discernible in these 
earlier siiras. 

Already in the early Meccan stiras God 
emerges as the lord (q.v.) of time who gov- 
erns day and night (q.v.), e.g. Q 73:20. This 
idea later culminated in the direct juxtapo- 
sition of God, who governs the sun (q.v.) 
and moon (q.v.; Q 13:23 31:29; 35:13; 39:5), 
with time, and a refutation of the latter’s 
role in determining fate (Q 45:24, 26; cf. the 
famous hadith: “I am dahr; in my hand are 
night and day,” Bukhari, Sahth, ad Q 5:24 
[cited in Watt, Formative period, 91]). Where- 
as previously time was thought to be the 
agent, it is now God who is understood to 
predetermine human sustenance (rzq, cf. 

Q 51:22, 58; 56:82; 89:15-6) and death 

(Q 56:60; see DEATH AND THE DEAD), as 
well as the fate of people after death 

(Q 70:38-42). The scope of predestination, 
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however, also embraces birth, understood 
as the realization of the lord’s decree (see, 
in addition to the citations for God’s pre- 
determination of death and sustenance, 
Q 77:20-3; 80:18-22). This notion of pre- 
determination thus governs not only the 
results of human actions and the end of 
life, but also their beginning and initial 
cause (see BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION AND 
STAGES OF LIFE; BIRTH). The central term 
for determination in the early siiras is gadar 
and its derivatives, to which no form of the 
Arabic root letters q-d-y (from which the 
noun gada’) is ever adjoined. The new un- 
derstanding of gadar as the manifestation 
of God’s omnipotence eventually leads to 
the later utilization of the same root for 
conveying the idea of the lord’s might, 
eventually embodied in two of his given 
attributes: the powerful (al-qadix, 39 times) 
and the one who prevails (al-mugqtadi, four 
times). This etymological connection with 
the notion of God’s power set the term ga- 
dar in opposition to free will, eventually 
conceived by orthodox scholars as an in- 
fringement on God’s omnipotence (see 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE). In comparison 
with God’s might, helplessness over one’s 
fate is emphasized (cf. Q 68:25). Q 97:1-3, 
which speaks of the Night of Power (q.v.; 
laylat al-qadr), so important in later dogma, 
seems to belong to a subsequent stage in 
the revelation, the Medinan period. Here, 
a link may be seen between the notion of 
the annual determination of everyone’s 
fate for the coming year and parallels in 
the Jewish tradition, for exegetical litera- 
ture (ta/sir) discussing the circumstances 
surrounding the revelation of this verse 
(see OCCASIONS OF REVELATION) indicates 
a context of dialogue with Judaism (see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM). 

Starting from the Meccan siras of the 
second period, the qur’anic message takes 
a new direction. The reminiscences, motifs 


and ideas of the Hebrew Bible and the 
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New Testament are much more prominent 
(see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN): God’s 
benevolence becomes equal in importance 
to his omnipotence (see BLESSING), the idea 
of the scripture as the book (q.v.) becomes 
dominant, and the history of the prophets 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD) and, 
later, the divine law (see LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN) are significantly developed. All 
this gave further impetus to the idea of 
predetermination. The fatalistic concept in 
its theistic variant unfolds further and in- 
corporates old ideas, both those found in 
pre-Islamic poetry (see POETRY AND POETS) 
and in biblical sources. 

The idea of a fixed term or life-span 
(gal), while sometimes carrying a profane 
sense, is mostly used in reference to the 
terms set by God in his governance of the 
world (q.v.). The idea includes notions of 
death, an earthly punishment (see CHAS- 
TISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT) and the last 
judgment (q.v.). It also indicates an indi- 
vidual’s life-span (cf. Q 11:3), fixed terms for 
communities and peoples (Q 7:34; 10:49), 
and even the whole of the universe (Q 30:8; 
46:3). It is in the context of God as creator 
of the world that the concept of gada’ ap- 
pears in the qur’anic text. It is a divine 
decision that is prior to creation (q.v.; cf. 

Q 221173; 3:47; 19:35; 40:68) and sets its fate 
(cf Q 6:2; 10:11), thus becoming a term 
parallelled with gadar. This decree emerges 
as related to the lord’s creative command 
(amr) that precedes the world and which 
initiates creation and rules everything in 
the world. The two concepts, gada’ and amy, 
are sometimes conjoined in one context 
(cf Q 12:41), implying, as Muslim exegetes 
stress, the inseparability of creation from 
the establishment of its unchangeable fate. 
The Qur'an also declares that what has 
been predestined for an individual or the 
universe has been recorded in a primordial 
book (kitab or kitab mu‘qyal) of fate: “No 


misfortune can happen on earth or in your 
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souls but it is [recorded] in a book before 
we bring it about” (Q 57:22; cf. Q 3:145, 1545 
6:38, 593 9:51; 10:61; 20:52; 27:753 35:11; see 
HEAVENLY BOOK). It should be stressed that 
the doctrine of predetermination gradually 
embraced not only the results of human 
acts but these acts themselves, considered 
to have been pre-conceived by the lord’s 
wisdom: “With him are the keys of the 
unseen (see HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN), no 
one knows it [or them] but he. He knows 
whatever is on land and in the sea; there 
falls not a leaf but he knows of it, nor a 
grain in the darkness of the earth, nor a 
thing either succulent or desiccated but 1s 
[inscribed] in a clear book” (Q 6:59). The 
introduction, during the Medinan period, 
of the idea of the annual renewal of the 
lord’s decree concerning the fate of the 
individual and its connection with the 
Night of Power (laylat al-qadr) can be con- 
sidered the logical culmination of the 
qur’anic concept of predestination, in- 
forming the believer of its workings in 
history. 

Later developments in Muslim thought 
uncovered a problem implicit in the 
quranic concept of predestination as this 
related to the belief in God’s benevolence 
towards his creatures. The Qur'an under- 
stands heaven (q.v.) and hell (q.v.), respec- 
tively, to be the greatest fortune and mis- 
fortune to befall humankind. Whether one 
will enjoy the pleasures of the garden (q.v.) 
or suffer the torments of the fire (q.v.) is 
decided on the day of judgment in accord 
with the balance of good and evil deeds 
(see EVILS DEEDS; GOOD DEEDS) committed 
during one’s lifetime and written down in 
a special book (see REGORD OF HUMAN 
ACTIONS; Cf. Q 17:3-4, 71; 45:28-9; this is 
not to be confused with the primordial 
book, mentioned above, which contains the 
fate of the individual and the cosmos). 
One may logically conclude, then, that a 


human being is punished or rewarded for 
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his acts since they are, indeed, of his mak- 
ing. It would seem that responsibility is 
presupposed by the idea of punishment 
and reward (see REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT). Still, there is no decisive or unequi- 
vocal answer to the question of final re- 
ponsibility for these deeds: Are they the 
result of one’s free choice or of God’s pre- 
determination of those acts and choices? 
A common qur’anic statement is the fol- 
lowing: “[God] leads astray (q.v.) whom he 
wills, and guides whom he wills” (Q 16:93; 
74:31; cf. Q 6:125; 13:27). There are, how- 
ever, verses in which divine guidance or 
misguidance are a function of previously 
committed good or bad acts (Q 2:26; 3:86; 
16:104). Other contexts indicate that the 
choice between belief and unbelief (q.v.) is 
made by people themselves while God only 
gives them guidance (huda) without forcing 
them to choose faith (q.v.; cf. Q 18:29; 
41:17). The ambivalent treatment of the 
topic is clear in “This truly is a warning: 
Whosoever wills, let him take the [right] 
path (see PATH OR WAY) to his lord; but 
you cannot will, unless God wills it. God is 
all-knowing and wise” (Q 76:29-31). The 
quranic message stops at this point, and 
never directly asks how God can punish 
those whom he himself has led astray, or 
how he can be the source of evil deeds, 
issues which already the first generations 
of Muslim rational theologians (mutakal- 
lumiin, see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN) be- 
gan to debate. Similarly, the qur’anic text 
mostly gives an overview of the crucial 
points in human life, dealing with topics 
such as belief and unbelief, life and death, 
good and evil acts without ever saying ex- 
plicitly that every single act performed by a 
person, i.e. eating or abstaining from food, 
meeting with friends, etc., is preordained 
or predetermined. 

It should be added that the second source 
of the Muslim tradition, the sunna (q.v.), 
also addresses the question. Chapters on 
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gadar are found in four of the six canonical 
collections of traditions (see HADITH AND 
THE QURAN), i.e. those of Bukhari, Muslim, 
Tirmidhi, and Abi Dawid, all of whom 
generally favored the predestinarian posi- 
tion, foreshadowing the final outcome of 
the debate on free will. Tradition has not 
preserved a single hadith advocating free 
will (see Wensinck, Muslim creed, 51), and 
certain ones seem especially designed to re- 
fute the arguments of the Qadarites. That 
is why al-Hasan al-Basri, who coined many 
arguments used by later generations of the 
proponents of free will, begins his letter 
with the statement that the predecessors 
(salaf) would not use any arguments but 
those of which God makes use in his scrip- 
ture (Schwarz, Letter, 167; for the text itself 
see Ritter, Studien, 63). 

The beginning of the debate is generally 
traced to the middle of the Umayyad rule 
(the first quarter of the eighth century c.£.) 
and is painted in terms of a dispute be- 
tween theologians and traditionalists. ‘The 
Muttazilis (q.v.), who take up the issue at a 
later date, are generally cast in the role of 
proponents of free will. Some scholars 
have argued that the origin of the Qada- 
rite doctrine should be attributed to Chris- 
tian influence, a position supported by his- 
torical data in the sources, but there is no 
unanimity on this point among the West- 
ern treatments of the topic (J. van Ess, 
Kadariyya). In any case the roots of the 
problem of free will in Islam lie in the do- 
main of rational theodicy and the ques- 
tions of God’s justice (see JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE), the origin of evil in the world 
(see GOOD AND EVIL) and the justification 
of human punishment in this world and 
the next. 

A comparison of the subtle exegetical 
passages in the letter (risala) of al-Hasan 
al-Basri (van Ess, 7, i, 46-50) with the 
commentary on the relevant qur’anic 


verses done by the last great theologian of 
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the Muttazila, al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/ 
1144; cf. Nyberg, al-Mu'tazila, 791), in his 
Kashshaf highlights the continuity with the 
arguments used by the Qadarites. At the 
same time, the exegesis (tafsir) of orthodox 
commentators, such as al-‘Tabarti (d. 310/ 
923), al-Qurtubt (d. 671/1272), Ibn Kathir 
(d. 774/1373), and al-Suyati (d. 911/1505) 
demonstrates that some verses were taken 
to speak explicitly against the Qadarite or 
Muttazilite position (Gilliot, lt, 259-76; see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). In other words, there is a 
wealth of traditional material, not yet 
properly studied, that can suggest how, and 
perhaps predictably so, the generations of 
Muslim scholars who lived after the early 
theological debates were concluded, came 
to view the qur’anic rhetoric on free will 
and determinism as a message of divine 


omnipotence and predestination. 
Dmitry V. Frolov 
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Free Will see FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION 


Freewoman see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE 


Friday Prayer 


Weekly gathering of Muslims in the chief 
mosque (q.v.), at which they listen to a ser- 
mon (khutba) and perform ritual acts of 
worship (q.v.) at the time of the noon-day 
prayer. Direct reference to the Friday 
Prayer, al-salat min_yawm aljum‘a, occurs 
only once in the Qur'an (at Q 62:9), where 
the expression denotes an occasion of 
ritual worship held on the “day of assem- 
bly” (the literal translation of the Arabic 
term for the sixth day of the week, yawm al- 
jum‘a or yawm aljumu‘a) rather than a gath- 
ering for the express purpose of congre- 
gational prayer (q.v.). Whereas later 
developments — as reflected in hadith 
literature, exegetical works and legal 
treatises — employ this term, usually ab- 
breviated as salat al-jumu‘a, to designate the 
formal ceremony held in major mosques in 
the place of the noon (zur) prayer (one of 
the five daily prayers prescribed for Mus- 
lims; see PRAYER; NOON; DAY, TIMES OF) 
on Friday, the etymology of this qur’anic 
phrase points to pre-Islamic usage (see 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). 
The Arabic name for this sixth day of 
the week, with close Hebrew and Aramaic 
parallels, derives largely from customs pre- 
vailing in Medina (q.v.) at the time of the 
Prophet, where Friday was identified as the 
“day of gathering” in that it served as the 


principal market day when Jews (see Jews 
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AND JUDAISM; MARKETS) bought provisions 
in preparation for the Sabbath (q.v.; Jeffery, 
Materials, 170; Goitein, Djum‘a; see also 
SELLING AND BUYING). Hence, designating 
Friday as the day for congregational prayer 
among Muslims appears to originate in the 
juxtaposition of market activity and collec- 
tive religious duty. Friday was not set apart 
as a day of rest, although the weekly con- 
duct of this communal prayer defined a 
setting dedicated to devotion and instruc- 
tion, to which an array of prescriptions 
was later attached (e.g. that the communal 
prayer was incumbent upon all male, 
adult, free, resident Muslims; that it should 
be held in only one mosque in each town; 
and various prescriptions for the number 
of attendants; cf. Goitein, Djum‘a). Al- 
though there is no evidence that the initia- 
tion or establishment of Friday as the day 
of communal prayer was of polemical in- 
tent, Friday has emerged as a ‘symbol’ of 
Islam as opposed, for example, to Saturday 
or Sunday. In modern times, many Muslim 
states have declared Friday an official day 
of rest (cf. Goitein, Djum‘a). 

The summons to “hasten to the remem- 
brance of God and put away your busi- 
ness” at the call to prayer and afterwards 
“to spread out in the land and look for the 
bounty of God” (Q 62:9-10), indicates the 
sacred ritual’s occurrence in the proximity 
of commercial and social pursuits. ‘The 
time of day also points to this conjuncture. 
Whereas midday may suggest an unsuit- 
able hour for assembly in certain respects, 
historical observation of traditional peri- 
odic markets in Arabia has confirmed that, 
around noon, trading diminishes and peo- 
ple depart with their goods. Thus, it has 
been argued that the Prophet convoked 
this worship as those at market were pre- 
paring to disperse. 

While abundant references to the prac- 
tice of ritual prayer appear in the Quran, 


including numerous verses that signal its 
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establishment as a regular practice, such as 
Q 17:78, no clear precedent for the Friday 
Prayer in its familiar classical form occurs, 
a form which consists of an adhan and the 
khutba, followed (and sometimes also pre- 
ceded) by a salat consisting of two rak‘as 
(see BOWING AND PROSTRATION). Specifi- 
cally, the sermon, khutbat aljum ‘a, that con- 
stitutes the distinctive feature of the Friday 
Prayer is not mentioned nor does the term 
Khutba appear in the Qur'an with this tech- 
nical meaning. Nevertheless, commenta- 
tors have discerned indirect allusions to 
preaching in the relevant verses. For in- 
stance, mention of dhikr Allah with refer- 
ence to Friday Prayer at Q 62:9 has been 
interpreted by al-Baydawi (d. ca. 716/ 
1316-7), Jalalayn, Mawdidi (d. 1979), and 
others as referring to the sermon. Similarly, 
the lines “when they see some buying and 
selling, or some sport, they go for it, leav- 
ing you standing” (Q 62:11) have been read 
by Bukhari (d. 256/870; Sahih, bk. 11, no. 
26) and others as leaving the Prophet 
standing “on the minbar,” that 1s, the cere- 
monial pulpit, an interpretation that in- 
dulges in anachronism since pulpits were 


only introduced under the Umayyads. 
Patrick D. Gaffney 
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Friends and Friendship 


One attached to another by affection, loy- 
alty or common experience. In the Qur’an, 
the terms wali, khalil and (in certain in- 
stances) sadig all correspond in some sense 
to the English word “friend.” Of these, the 
term wali (sometimes in the plural form 
awlwya’) appears most frequently, and it is 
often paired with nasty, “helper,” or shafts 
“intercessor” (see INTERCESSION). Unless 
otherwise indicated, the term wali is used 
in all references cited below. 

The Qur'an envisages friendship primar- 
ily as an alliance (see COVENANT; LOYALTY; 
PROTECTION). It makes little distinction be- 
tween alliances on the human plane and 
those between human beings and super- 
natural powers. For example, “Your friend 
is only God, his messenger (q.v.), and those 
who believe, those who perform prayer and 
give alms (see ALMSGIVING), while they are 
bowing down (see BOWING AND PROSTRA- 
TION); whoever takes as friend God, his 
messenger and those who believe, the party 
of God (see PARTIES AND FACTIONS) will 
prevail (see VICTORY)” (Q 555-6; the first 
of these verses is taken to refer to the ima- 
mate of ‘Alt b. Abr Talib [q.v.] in Shit exe- 
getical works; see Tasi, 7ibydn, ili, 54.9; see 
also IMAM; SHI'ISM AND THE QUR’AN). The 
predominant qur’anic concept of friend- 
ship thus presupposes the existence of a 
struggle in which individuals are called 
upon to take sides. 

The Quran repeatedly pronounces God, 
from whose will there is no escape (see 
FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION), as the 
only friend and helper of the believers 
(Q 4°45; 9:116; 29:22; 33:17; 42:31; cf. 2:257; 
3:68; 5:55-6; 6:127; 7:155; 18:26); according 
to most interpretations, these passages rep- 
resent calls to communal solidarity and 
activism among the believers (e.g. Baydawi, 
Anwar, 1, 211 [ad Q 4:45]; see BELIEF AND 


UNBELIEF; COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
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THE QURAN). God’s friendship with the 
believers manifests itself in divine aid and 
guidance (Mawardi, Nukat, 1, 328 [ad 

Q 2:257]|). The oppressed (mustad‘afun) 
properly call on God to make for them a 
friend and helper (Q 4:75), while the unbe- 
lievers, oppressors and wrongdoers have no 
friend or helper (Q 4:123, 1733 9:743 11:20; 
18:102; 33:65; 42:8-9, 46; 48:22). No fear 
(q.v.) 1s upon the friends of God (Q 10:62), 
and God is humankind’s only friend and 
intercessor (Q 6:51, 70; 32:4; cf. Q 42:9, 28; 
45:19). On occasion, God has singled out 
prophets as his friends (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD), particularly in the case of 
Abraham (q.v.; Q 4:125, wa-ttakhadha llahu 
ibrahim khalilan); God 1s also the friend of 
the angels (Q 34:41; see ANGEL). Yet else- 
where, as an assertion of monotheism, the 
Quran insists that God has no friend: 
“And say: Praise be to God, who took no 
son, has no partner in sovereignty (q.v.), 
and has no friend against baseness; 
magnify him greatly” (Q 17:111; cf. 
Baydawi, Anwar, i, 5543 see also Penrice, 
Dictionary, 52). 

In a similar vein, the Qur'an depicts poly- 
theism (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM) as a 
wrongful alliance, and stresses the impo- 
tence (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE) Of false 
supernatural friends. Just as the believers 
are the friends of God, the unbelievers are 
the friends of the devils (Q 3:175; 6:121; 
7:27, 303 See DEVIL; SPIRITUAL BEINGS; 
ENEMIES). Such false friends, however, will 
be of no value on the last day (see EScHA- 
TOLOGY; LAST JUDGMENT), since they will 
be powerless to intercede with God (see 
INTERCESSION), the only true friend. Those 
led astray (q.v.) will thus find that they have 
no friends other than God (Q 17:97; 18:17; 
42:44, 46; cf. 26:100-1 /sadiq/); those who 
take friends other than God will find no es- 
cape and will surely come to grief (Q 29:41; 
39:3; 42:6, 9; 45:10; 46:32). More explicitly, 
those who take Satan as their friend will 
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come undone (Q 4:76, where the believers 
are urged to fight against the friends of Sa- 
tan, fa-qatilu awliyaa I-shaytan; Q 4:119; 
16:63; 19:45; cf. Q 18:50, with its warning 
against choosing Iblis [q.v.] and his seed as 
friends). 

The Qur'an also places great emphasis 
on earthly alliances. The believers are en- 
joined not to take other than their own 
folk as intimates (bitdna, Q 3:118; cf. Bay- 
dawit, Anwar, i, 172, where the verse is ex- 
plicated as a warning against trust and 
the sharing of secrets; see TRUST AND 
PATIENCE; SECRETS), nor to form friend- 
ships with members of other groups. This 
restriction of ties applies (see CONTRACTS 
AND ALLIANCES) to unbelievers (Q 3:28; 
4:89, 139, 144) and to Jews and Christians 
(Q 5:51; cf 5:57, 80-1, where some of the 
Children of Israel [q.v.] befriend the unbe- 
lievers; see also PEOPLE OF THE BOOK). 
Friendship is a manifestation of communal 
solidarity: The believers, male and female, 
are friends one of another, and this friend- 
ship is expressed through enjoining the 
good and forbidding the evil (see Goop 
AND EVIL), performing prayer (q.v.) and 
giving alms (Q 9:71; see ALMSGIVING). 
Moreover, activism is the mark of friend- 
ship: “Those who believe, emigrate (see 
EMIGRATION), and strive with their wealth 
(q.v.) and themselves in the way of God 
(see PATH OR WAy); and those who give 
shelter and help, they are friends one of 
another” (Q 8:72; according to a wide- 
spread interpretation, this passage refers to 
the appointment by the muhqjirin and ansar 
of one another, to the exclusion of their 
relatives, as heirs, e.g. Sufyan al-Thawri, 
Tafsir, 122; Baydawi, Anwar, i, 375; cf. Tust, 
Tibyan, v, 189-90; see EMIGRANTS AND 
HELPERS. See also Q 5:55-6, cited above: 
according to one interpretation, the 
“friendship” referred to here constitutes 
obedience [q.v.] to God and his messenger, 


and assistance to the believers; according 
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to another, it constitutes aiding God’s reli- 
gion [q.v.] and fidelity to it; cf Tast, Tib- 
yan, il, 554. For a Sufi interpretation, see 
Tustart, Tafsiz, 50-1; see SUFISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). Similarly, the oppressors are 
friends one of another (Q 45:19); the believ- 
ers should not take as friends those who 
prefer disbelief to belief (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF), even if they are their own fa- 
thers and brothers (Q 9:23). “Those who 
choose unbelievers as friends, to the exclu- 
sion of believers: Do they aspire to power 
(izza) through them? Power belongs en- 
tirely to God” (Q 4:139; cf. Baydawi, Anwar, 
i, 236). Such people will also give God 
clear authority (q.v.) against themselves 

(Q 4:144; generally interpreted as a refer- 
ence to the hypocrites, who take unbeliev- 
ers as friends; cf. Baydawti, Anwar, 1, 238; 
see HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY). As with 
every person who does not heed God, 
Muhammad (q.v.) himself (for whom God 
is the only friend and helper, cf. Q 2:107; 
7:196), will find himself with neither friend 
nor helper if, after receiving God’s revela- 
tion, he heeds the wishes of the Jews and 
Christians (who desire that he adhere to 
their confession /milla/, Q 2:120; cf. 13:373 
see JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY). 

The Quran thus portrays a friend pri- 
marily as a fellow member of a commu- 
nity, a person who can be trusted because 
he or she is presumed to share in and to be 
ready to fight (see FIGHTING) for the inter- 
ests of the group; individuals who make 
friends with members of other groups will 
find their own trustworthiness called into 
question. In the classical period and later, 
the term wali was used for Safi saints 
(Bowering, Mystical, esp. 231-41), and in 
the Shi tradition, of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib and 
other imams (Momen, Introduction, 17, 157), 
and these conceptions of friendship per- 
meate the Safi and Shri exegetical tradi- 


tions respectively. The Qur'an also uses the 
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term mawadda, the meaning of which may 
include the bond of personal trust and 
affection primarily connoted in contem- 
porary usage by the English word “friend- 
ship.” (In this sense, see also the comments 
of al-Baydawi on Q 3:118, referred to 
above.) Thus God may ordain mawadda 
where enmity now exists (Q 60:7; a refer- 
ence, according to al-Baydaw1, Anwar, 11, 
328, to joining the community of believ- 
ers); Muhammad asks for love among kin 
(al-mawadda ft l-qurba, cf. Q 42:23); and God 
creates wives for men, so that they may 
share in mutual affection (mawadda) and 
compassion (rahma, Q 30:21; See KINSHIP; 
LOVE AND AFFECTION; MERCY; MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE). 


Louise Marlow 
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Frog see ANIMAL LIFE; PLAGUE 

Fruits and Vegetables | see 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION; FOOD 
AND DRINK 


F ugitives see LAW AND THE QUR’AN 


Funeral see DEATH AND THE DEAD 


Furniture and Furnishings 


Movable articles and adornments within a 
house. Furniture and furnishings (mata‘ 
and athath) in the Qur'an are most com- 
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monly used as tropes for discussing the 
ephemeral nature of existence in the mun- 
dane world and for the pleasures and pains 
of life in the hereafter (see ESCHATOLOGY; 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). [wo of the 
most widely esteemed passages in the Qur- 
’an, however, the Throne Verse (Q 2:255) 
and the Light Verse (Q 24:35), use terms 
for specific furnishings (kursz, “throne,” 
and misbah, “lamp”) to help convey ideas 
about the majesty and mystery of the god- 
head (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). In 
actual practice, Muslims often furnish 
mosques, traditional centers of Islamic ed- 
ucation (madrasas), workplaces and their 
own homes with copies of the Qur'an and 
objects upon which verses of sacred scrip- 
ture have been inscribed (see EVERYDAY 
LIFE; EPIGRAPHY),. 

The most inclusive qur’anic term for fur- 
nishings, mata‘ (pl. amiz‘a), occurs thirty-five 
times. In half of these instances it means 
“enjoyment” of worldly pleasures and 
their limitations, as in the following verse: 
“Say, “The enjoyment of the world (matau 
l-dunya) is of little value; the hereafter is 
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best for the godfearing’” (Q 4:77). Through 
such statements the Qur’an seeks to direct 
the orientation of its audiences away from 
this world towards consciousness of their 
eternal fate in the afterlife. In a few in- 
stances, mata‘ denotes ordinary household 
comforts, as in Q 24:29: “It is not sinful for 
you to enter unoccupied houses — in these 
there are amenities (mata) for you.” Such 
comforts and furnishings (mata‘ and athath), 
though temporary, are counted among the 
gifts God bestowed on humankind (see 

Q 16:80-3; see BLESSING; GRACE). 

Specific furnishings are also mentioned in 
the Qur’an, such as the throne (kursi) of 
God (Q 2:255; see THRONE OF GoD) and 
that of Solomon (q.v.; Q 38:34), the lantern 
(siraj) as a metaphor (q.v.) for the Prophet 
(Q 33:46) and the sun (q.v.; Q 25:61; 71:16) 
or the lamp (q.v.; misbah) as a metaphor for 
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the source of divine light (q.v.; Q 24:35) and 
heavenly bodies (masabih, Q 67:5). The vast 
plain of the earth (q.v.) is described as a 
ground cover ( firash, Q 2:22) or carpet 
(bisal, Q 71:19) created by God for people to 
travel upon. Other household furnishings 
mentioned include the beds (madaji‘) to 
which disobedient women are confined 

(Q 4:34; See WOMEN AND THE QUR’AN), the 
food table (q.v.; ma@ ida, Q 5:112, 114), the 
cradle from which Jesus (q.v.) spoke as a 
child (mahd, e.g. Q 3:46; 5:110) and the veil 
(q.v.3 Ayab), which may refer to a partition 
in the home (Q 33:53) or a barrier (q.v.) be- 
tween heaven and hell (Q 7:46), the Prophet 
and his audience (Q 41:5) or God and hu- 
manity (Q 42:51). More frequently, however, 
furnishings appear in qur’anic discourses 
about the hereafter: the tomb is a sleeping 
place (marqad, Q 36:52) from which the 
dead are resurrected (see RESURRECTION; 
DEATH AND THE DEAD), the damned are 
consigned to a bed (mihad) of evil and mis- 
ery (€.g. Q 3:12, 197; 7:41; See HELL), while 
the blessed recline on carpets (‘abqari, 

Q 55:76; zarabi, Q 88:16), elegant couches 
(for example, suruz Q 15:47; 56:15; 88:13; 
ara tk, Q 18:31), silken cushions (rafraf, 

Q 55:76; namarig, Q 88:15) and beds ( furush, 
Q 55'545 56:34). Immortal youths and beau- 
tiful houris (q.v.) offer the righteous food 
(see FOOD AND DRINK) from the paradisa- 
ical gardens (see PARADISE; GARDEN) in 
golden bowls (seh@f Q 43:71) and invite 
them to drink from goblets (akwab, for ex- 
ample, Q 43:71; 88:14), silver chalices (aniya, 
Q 76:15), wine cups (ka’s, Q 56:18) and other 
drinking vessels (abariq, Q 56:18; qawarir, 

Q 76:16; see GUPS AND VESSELS). 

The mushaf (q.v.) of the Qur’n is used as a 
furnishing for liturgical and educational 
purposes or as an instrument for obtaining 
God’s blessing, to avert evil and misfor- 
tune, and for decoration. Since the early 
Islamic period, it has been prominently 
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displayed in mosques, where it is usually 
placed on a stand (Kurs?) for use by the re- 
citer (qa, see REGITERS OF THE QUR’AN). 
It is also a common furnishing in Islamic 
primary schools (kudtabs, maktabs). In mod- 
ern times, with the advent of the printing 
press (see PRINTING OF THE QUR'AN), Mus- 
lims normally purchase a mushaf for display 
in their homes, workplaces, automobiles, 
trucks and buses. 

Writing on manufactured furnishings 
owned by Muslims was practiced as early 
as the fourth/tenth century, but the use of 
quranic texts on these objects is not very 
evident until the late twelfth century, espe- 
cially among the elites. Thereafter, we find 
Quran boxes skillfully crafted with inlaid 
texts such as the Throne Verse Q 3:18-9 
(about God, Islam and scripture), Q 3:26-7 
(about God’s power), Q 56:76-80 (about the 
Quran), and Q 59:23 (the names of God); 
and the distinctive Mamluk hanging lamps 
inscribed with phrases from the Light 
Verse. Pen boxes, ceramic plates, bowls, 
tiles and textiles also bore qur’anic phrases 
and verses as did Persian and ‘Turkish 
prayer rugs occasionally after the tenth/ 
sixteenth century. Nowadays Muslims cus- 
tomarily acquire artfully framed verses of 
the Qur'an, posters, calendars and other 
objects with qur’anic writing on them for 
display at home, school, the workplace 
and, of course, mosques and shrines (see 
also MATERIAL GULTURE AND THE QUR'AN; 
HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE). 


Juan Eduardo Campo 
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Furqan see CRITERION; NAMES OF THE 


QUR’AN 


Future Life see rscuHatotocy; 
RESURRECTION; PARADISE; HELL AND 


HELLFIRE; FIRE; GARDEN 


Gabriel 


The angelic being who “brings down” the 
qur’anic revelation to the prophet Muham- 
mad’s heart (q.v.; Q 2:97), Gabriel (Ar. 
Jibril, also Jabra’; Heb. Gabr?él) is 
named three times in the Qur’an, Q 2:97, 
98 (where Michael [q.v.], too, is men- 
tioned), and g 66:4. Commentators on 
the Qur’an such as al-‘Tabart (d. 310/923), 
al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144) and al- 
Baydawi (d. ca. 716/1316-7) identify Gab- 
riel as the messenger who brings the reve- 
lation to Muhammad, and understand the 
two visions of Muhammad recorded in 
Q 53:1-18 to be the Prophet’s sighting of 
Gabriel (Pedersen, Djabra’il, 636; see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; ASCEN- 
ston). According to al-‘Tabari, Gabriel 
(and Michael) are said to have purifed 
the belly and breast of Muhammad; Ga- 
briel is also reported by al-Tabari to have 
taught Muhammad to pray, to have guided 
Muhammad on his ascension, and to have 
rebuked Muhammad for his acknowledg- 
ment of al-Lat, al-“Uzza and Manat (see 
SATANIC VERSES; see Pedersen, Djabra'll, 
369 for the references in al-‘Tabari). 

As the Qur'an is also said to have been 


brought down by “the trustworthy spirit” 


(Q 26:193), Gabriel is identified by qur’anic 
exegetes with the spirit, an identification 
also understood by them as evidenced in 
the qur’anic discussion of Mary (q.v.), in 
which “our [God’s] spirit” that is sent to 
her (Q 21:91) assumes the likeness of a per- 
fect man (Q 19:17). Gabriel is further identi- 
fied by the commentators with the spirit 
who, together with “the angels,” descends 
and ascends to God (Q 16:2; 70:4; 97:4). As 
such, the figure of Gabriel becomes a rich 
source of theological reflection not only on 
the content of revelation — the duties and 
beliefs of the faithful — but on the nature 
of cognition itself, including distinctions 
between reason, prophetic revelation, and 
mystical knowledge (see ANGEL; HOLY 


SPIRIT). 


Gabriel in hadith and the “tales of the prophets” 
The theme of Gabriel as transmitter of 
fundamental qur’anic beliefs, duties and 
values appears in many hadiths used as 
teaching stories in Muslim community life. 
One such hadith has the future caliph 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab reporting how “a 
[strange] man in white clothes and very 
black hair” came to Muhammad and his 
Companions (see COMPANIONS OF THE 
PROPHET), sat down with his knees pressed 
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against Muhammad’s, and questioned the 
Prophet on the meaning of Islam. In re- 
sponse, Muhammad delineated the “pil- 
lars” of Islam. When the stranger left and 
Muhammad was asked by his Companions 
to explain this odd event, he answered “He 
was Gabriel who came to... teach you your 
religion” (Bukhart, Sahih, 1, 37; Tibrizi, 
Mishkat, i, 5; see FAITH). 

Stories about Gabriel appear in those 
qur’anic commentaries that include the 
folkloristic (“midrashic’’) interpretations of 
the Qur'an as well as in the sense of classi- 
cal literature known as the “tales of the 
prophets” (qisas al-anbiya’). In one repre- 
sentative narrative, Gabriel offers Abra- 
ham (q.v.) aid when he is cast by Nimrod 
(q.v.) into a fire (q.v.). Abraham’s refusal of 
even Gabriel’s help becomes an example 
of trust in God (tawakkul) and of an interi- 
orized understanding of the unity and 
transcendence of God (tawhid) from the 
theological perspective that it would be 
“hidden associationism” to rely upon or be 
afraid of any created being. 


Gabriel in Islamic philosophy 
The meaning of Gabriel as agent of reve- 
lation is taken up by medieval Muslim phi- 
losophers in their discussions about the 
generation of the universe (see CREATION) 
and about human knowledge (including 
prophetic knowledge; see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING} REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 
Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), utilizing certain 
elements of pre-Islamic, particularly neo- 
Platonic, philosophy in his reflection on the 
relationship of “being and beings,” con- 
ceived of the generation of the universe as 
an eternal procession of “angel intellects” 
from a primordial divine unity (God). The 
tenth, or active intellect, is identified with 
Gabriel/Holy Spirit. Not only is “being” 
given by God through the active intellect, 


but the individual cognition process, in- 


GABRIEL 


cluding the prophet’s knowledge (though in 
a complete form) is viewed as a bestowal of 


divine illumination on the human soul. 


Gabriel in theosophical Sufism 
The “philosopher-mystics” of Islam, such 
as Muhyzt 1-Din Ibn al-‘Arabt (d. 638/1240) 
and Shihab al-Din Yahya b. Habash al- 
Suhrawardi (d. 578/1191) utilize the qur- 
’anic Gabriel-as-agency-of-revelation in 
their mystical theologies to identify partic- 
ular stages and states in the path to inte- 
gration of the self and unity with God. 
Ibn al-‘Arabi (as does Rimi) uses Gabriel- 
narratives that emphasize the qur’anic 
theme that human beings have the poten- 
tial for knowledge — and hence ontologi- 
cal status — that the angels do not have. 
Suhrawardi, utilizing both pre-Islamic 
Greek and Iranian imagery in his school 
of “oriental wisdom,” emphasizes the sote- 
riological role of Gabriel as the one who 
illuminates the soul to its condition of for- 
getfulness and entanglement in the world 


of matter. 
Gisela Webb 
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Gambling 


Playing or gaming for money or other 
stake with the participants in such activity 
having no control over the outcome. Al- 
though related qur’anic concepts (discussed 
below) include such terms as “playing, 
gaming” (/-b), “betting” (associated with 
Q 3071-4), and “the casting of lots” (qur‘, in 
relation to Q 3:44; 37:141), the most precise 
quranic example of gambling is al-maysir. 


al-Maysir and games of chance 
The term al-maysir is mentioned three 
times in the Qur'an, always with the gen- 
eral connotation of gambling (games of 
chance). A first occurrence is in Q 2:219: 
“They question you about strong drink (see 
INTOXICANTS) and gambling/games of 
chance (al-maysir). Say: in both is great sin, 
and some utility for men; but the sin of 
them is greater than their usefulness....” 
The other two occurrences of al-maysir are 
in Q 5:90-1: “O you who believe! Strong 
drink and games of chance/gambling and 
idols (see IDOLS AND IMAGES) and divining 
arrows are only an infamy of Satan’s hand- 
work. Leave it aside in order that you may 
succeed. Satan seeks only to cast among 
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you enmity and hatred by means of strong 
drink and gambling/games of chance, and 
turn you from remembrance of God and 
from (his) worship. Will you then have 
done?” Although it appears to be con- 
demned primarily for being a diversion 
from prayer (q.v.) and a cause of divisive- 
ness and hostility among the faithful, by 
being categorized together with idols (see 
IDOLS AND IMAGES) and divining arrows 
(see FORETELLING), it is seen as an “im- 
pure” practice (Fahd, al-Maysir, 924; see 
LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL). 

Commentators on the Qur'an as well as 
Arabic linguists have debated at length the 
etymology of the term al-maysir (derived 
from the Arabic root y-s-% meaning “to be 
easy” but from which also derives the term 
for the left hand, al-yusra; for details on the 
pre-Islamic practice, see Fahd, al-Maysir, 
923-4). The generally accepted glosses in- 
clude: games of risk or chance, playing 
dice, a game with dice, gambling, as well 
as material or spiritual gain (e.g. titles) 
through bets or gambling. Al-Zamakhshart 
(d. 538/1144; Kashshaf 1, 261) cites the word 
al-maysir as denoting the Arabic word al- 
qumar, i.e. gambling, namely “taking some- 
one’s property in an easy way, without 
effort and labor.” In the same context, al- 
Zamakhshari states that the word al-maysir 
is derived from the word al-yasay, denoting 
al-ghina, “wealth,” because, al-Zamakhsart 
claims, “gambling [is] to grab someone’s 
property” (li-annahu salb_yasarihi). Al- 
Shawkant (d. 1250/1832; Ta/si, i, 220), on 
the other hand, lists the word al-maysir as 
meaning alyaziir, a slaughtered animal the 
division of whose parts were subject to 
gambling among pre-Islamic Arabs (al- 
Jazir alladhi kanit_yataqamarina ‘alayhi). This 
gloss of al-maysir is not completely divorced 
from al-Zamakhshart’s interpretation, for 
he also discusses meat acquired by means 
of gambling (Kashshdaj, i, 262): he states that 
the arrow used by the pre-Islamic Arabs 
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when gambling about how to distribute 
their prey is called qzdh (pl. agdah), and he 
mentions that meat acquired by gambling 
was given away to the poor and never 
eaten by those who had actually won it 
(wa-kanu_yadfa ‘ina tilka l-ansiba ua |-fuqara@’ 
wa-la ya‘kuliina minha). For this purpose, the 
slaughtered animal was called alyazir (or 
al-maysir) because it was by gambling that 
its meat was shared, i.e. the winners re- 
ceived an easy gain in meat by gambling. 
The classical commentators of the Qur'an 
record that the word al-yasir denotes the 
person who supervises this specific cere- 
mony of gambling over the meat of a 
slaughtered animal (see e.g. Sabiini, Tafsir 
ayat al-ahkam, 1, 268). 

Many commentators on the Qur'an 
speak extensively about what could be sub- 
sumed under the headings of gambling 
and games of risk. Al-Zamakhshari states, 
besides the above-mentioned, that al-maysir 
includes the games known as nard, “back- 
gammon” (“trictrac” in Levantine dialect; 
also called tawila) and shatrany, “chess.” 
These games were allegedly banned by the 
Prophet because they were played by Per- 
slans (min maysiri l-‘gam). The same com- 
mentator mentions that the fourth caliph 
‘Alt b. Abt Talib (q.v.; r. 35-40/656-61) is 
once said to have declared that the games 
nard and shatranj are included in al-maysir. 
The Safi (see sGFISM AND THE QUR’AN) 
Quran commentator Isma‘Tl Haqqi 
1-Brasawi (d. 1137/1725; Ta/fsiv, i, 338) in- 
cludes in the category of al-maysir the 
child’s game of dice and a game played 
with walnuts (lub bi-l-jawz wa I-kv‘ab). This 
commentator quotes, in the same context, 
one of Islam’s earliest authorities, Ibn Sirin 
(d. 110/728), who said “Everything that in- 
volves risk, everything that implies gam- 
bling is al-maysir” (kullu shay in fihi khatar fa- 
huwa min al-maysir). Mystical commentators 
of the Qur'an claim that human destiny 
(q.v.) 1s too serious a matter to be inter- 
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preted and foretold by games of risk and 
gambling. Hence, Islam prohibits al-maysir. 

The fact that the Qur'an mentions al- 
maysir along with strong drink (al-khamy), 
idolatry (al-ansab), and fortune-telling, as 
well as divining arrows (al-azlam) is in itself 
reason enough for Muslim jurists to view 
all forms of al-maysir (through gambling, 
card games, dice, games that involve risk, 
etc.) that involve money or other valuables 
as strictly forbidden (q.v.; haram). The rea- 
son for this is that gambling is a way to 
gain property from others that is easy and 
without labor. 

The legitimacy of such leisure activities 
in Islamic thought 1s varied (see Rosenthal, 
Gambling, 9-26). Although recreation or 
play — designated by the root /-“b (which 
occurs twenty times in the Qur'an) — is 
not condemned outright by Muslim jurists, 
it acquired judgments such as “an activity 
without a sound purpose” or “the activity 
of children resulting in tiredness without 
any profit.” Consequently, the seriousness 
and usefulness of activities such as sports 
(regardless of whether or not they were 
used for gambling) had to be argued (see 
Rosenthal, Gambling, 13). The linkage of 
al-maysir with the notion of game or play 
(al-lu‘b) is seen in the warning against 
“pigeon fancying and playing chess and 
nard; once a person gets accustomed to 
them, he finds it hard to stop and avoid 
their destructive consequences” (ibid., 
where al-Ghazali’s Lhya’ ‘uliim al-din is 
cited). Indeed, there are legal pronounce- 
ments (fatawa) claiming that the games of 
chess, backgammon, cards and dominoes, 
etc. are not haram if the game itself is not 
played for money or any other material 
or spiritual gain, and if it does not imply 
excessive waste of time; i.e. if the game 
does not turn into sheer leisure. 

Such legal pronouncements have been 
issued by the contemporary Sheikh Yisuf 
al-Qaradawi, who classifies the playing of 
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chess under the category of things allowed. 
He considers playing chess as neither un- 
clean (karaha) nor forbidden (haram, see 
PROHIBITED DEGREES) but allowed (mubah) 
under three conditions: (a) that the prayer 
at prescribed times is not neglected due to 
playing chess; (b) that chess is not played 
for money or material gain (i.e. that it does 
not turn into gimar); and (c) that chess play- 
ers do not curse while playing, and abstain 
from rude words, from making false vows, 
etc. Many contemporary Muslim jurists 
consider card games, backgammon and 
other games allowable under the same 
conditions. Lottery and games that involve 
risk in any form are, however, unanimously 
treated by contemporary Muslim jurists as 
forms of al-maysw, 1.e. forbidden things. 
They are considered to be al-maysir be- 
cause they imply investing money or other 
substantive means in an action that could 


lead to gain for some and loss for others. 


Betting and casting lots 
The other quranic allusions to activities in 
which the participants have no control over 
the outcome, but may lose or gain thereby, 
fall under the headings of “betting” and 
“casting of lots.” In their commentaries on 
Q 30:1-4, which discusses the fortunes of 
the Byzantines (q.v.), qur’anic exegetes re- 
late that the polytheists made a bet with 
Abii Bakr (q.v.) that the Prophet’s predic- 
tion of Byzantine victory and Persian de- 
feat would not come true, and that Aba 
Bakr won the bet (see Rosenthal, Gambling, 
26-31). One must note that the Qur’an it- 
self contains no allusion to “bet” in this 
passage, and the commentators use differ- 
ent Arabic words to describe the activity 
between Abi Bakr and the polytheists. 
Unspecified persons are said to have cast 
lots for the task of being Mary’s (q.v.) guar- 
dian in Q 3:44. A more specific qur’anic 
allusion to this practice (sahama) 1s found 
in Q 37:141, in which Jonah (q.v.), as a re- 
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sult of losing the drawing of lots, is thrown 
into the sea (see Rosenthal, Gambling, 32-4). 


Enes Karic 
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Garden 


A fertile tract of land for the cultivation 
of flowers, herbs, vegetables or fruits. In 
Arabic, the term janna refers to “garden” 
in general; with the definite article al-, it 
refers particularly to paradise (q.v.), the 
celestial abode promised to the righteous 
in the next world (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). 

As a single word alzyanna is the most fre- 
quently used term in the Quran to desig- 
nate paradise (e.g. Q 2:214; 7:43; 19:63). It is 
also found in phrases such as jannat (or 
Jannat) ‘adn, “garden(s) of Eden” (Q 13:23; 
16:31; 18:31; 61:12; etc.), jannat al-khuld, 
“garden of perpetuity” (Q 25:15), jannat (or 
Jannat) al-natm, “garden(s) of bliss” (Q 10:9; 
22:56; 26:85; 56:12; etc.) and jannat al- 
mawa, “garden of refuge” (Q 53:15). But 
this is not the only terminology for para- 
dise. Several times it is called “the last 
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abode” (al-dar al-akhira, Q 2:94; 7:169; etc.), 
twice “the abode of peace” (dar al-salam, 
Q 6:127; 10:25), once “the abode of resi- 
dence” (dar al-muqama, Q 35:35), and “the 
abode of permanence” (dar al-qarar, 

Q 40:39; see HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE). 
Further, the term al-firdaws (related to the 
Greek term paradeisos, traceable ultimately 
to the Avestan word pairidaeza), occurs 
twice (Q 23:11; 18:107), as does the term 
hadaig, “gardens” (Q 27:60; 80:30). Rawda 
occurs once (Q 30:15), as does its plural, in 
the phrase rawdat aljannat, “meadows of 
the gardens” (Q 42:22). The Quran also 
includes reference to garden in the dual 
(yannalan, e.g. Q 342153 55:46). 

Earthly gardens find reference in the 
Quran as well, mostly as manifestations of 
God’s pleasure or displeasure with humans 
(see BLESSING; GRACE). For example, the 
Quran mentions the two gardens of Sheba 
(q.v.3 Saba’) which, on account of the ini- 
quitous behavior of the natives of the 
town, were turned into gardens that bore 
“bitter fruit, tamarisks and a few haw- 
thorns” (Q 34:15-6; see AGRICULTURE AND 
VEGETATION). The earthly garden, which 
blooms when watered by rain from the 
heavens (see HEAVEN AND Sky) but whose 
verdure easily turns into stubble under arid 
conditions, also serves as a qur’anic para- 
ble for the fleeting pleasures of this world 
(Q 18:32-5). The Qur'an further invokes the 
earthly fruit orchard (specifically of date 
palms [see DATE PALM| and grapes, Q 17:91) 
as an analog to good deeds (q.v.) that reap 
countless benefits for the believer 
(Q 2:265-6). 

Paradise (alyanna) is where God placed 
Adam and his wife after their creation 
(Q 2:35; 7:19). The Qur'an provides broad 
reference to paradise as a physical place 
with specific geographical features. Water 
(q.v.) ls a main component of the paradisa- 
ical garden(s); the believers are frequently 


promised the “garden(s) underneath which 
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rivers flow,” an expression that occurs 
more than thirty times (Q 9:100; 16:31; etc.). 
There are four rivers which flow through 
paradise, one of “fresh water,” one of 
“milk (q.v.) that does not change in flavor,” 
one of “wine (see INTOXICANTS) that is a 
delight to those who drink [from it],” and 
one of “pure honey” (q.v.; Q 47:15). Some 
paradisaical springs have specific names; 
one is called Kawthar (Q 108:1), implying 
abundance; another is called Salsabil 

(Q 76:18); and a third is called Tasnim 

(Q 83:27; see WELLS AND SPRINGS). 

Paradise, the breadth of which is “as the 
breadth of heaven and earth” (Q 57:21), is 
described as an enclosed garden with gates, 
guarded by doorkeepers who admit the 
righteous (Q 39:73), along with their 
spouses (Q 43:70; see MARRIAGE AND DI- 
VORCE), to happily dwell therein forever 
(Q 35:35; 43:71). Lush verdancy (mudham- 
matan) characterizes two heavenly gardens 
in particular (Q 55:64); there are references 
to “shady trees” (Q 56:28-30) and to “fruits 
and shade everlasting” (Q 13:35). Fountains 
(see SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS) find plentiful 
mention (e.g. Q 15:45; 26:57, 134), and the 
phrase “shades and fountains” occurs in 
one verse (Q 77:41). Among paradisaical 
fruits are grapes (Q 23:19; 36:34) and po- 
megranates (Q 55:68). A mysterious tree 
called szdrat al-muntaha, “the lote-tree of the 
boundary” (Q 53:14-5), demarcates one ex- 
treme of the heavenly abode. The climate 
in paradise is described as temperate, de- 
void of intense heat or cold (Q 76:13). 

The discourse of the inhabitants of para- 
dise is one of peace (salam, Q 56:26) and 
praise of God (Q 35:34), unvitiated by idle 
talk (Q 88:11). The heavenly dwellers live 
together in fraternal companionship 
(Q 15:47; see BROTHER AND BROTHER- 
HOOD), enveloped by peace (Q 50:34) and 
security (Q 44:51), their hearts emptied of 
rancor (Q 7:43; 15:47). They do not suffer 
from fatigue (Q 15:48; 35:35) and are free of 
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all cares and labor (Q 35:34-5). They are re- 
united with the righteous members of their 
families, from among their parents, wives, 
and children (Q 13:23; 40:8; see FAMILY; 
KINSHIP). All that the heart desires and 
pleases is made available to them (Q 43:71). 
The paradise dwellers are thus satisfied 
with the heavenly reward they have earned 
(Q 52:18; 88:8-10) and with the physical 
circumstances of their existence (Q 7:43). 
According to the commentators, the 
Quran (Q 6:103; 10:26; 50:35; 75:22-3) 
hints at the beatific vision of God in the 
after-life (Tabart, Tafsi; xv, 62-9; Razt, 
Tafsir, xiii, 124-32; xvii, 77-8), a theme that 
became popular in later, particularly mys- 
tical, literature (see FACE OF GOD). 

The pious believer (see BELIEF AND UN- 
BELIEF; PIETY) accustomed to denial of 
certain material and physical pleasures or 
to modest indulgence in them on earth will 
be granted these pleasures manifold in par- 
adise. Gastronomic delights (see FOOD AND 
DRINK) are promised in the form of “fruit 
and flesh as desired by them” (Q 52:22), 
nectar sealed with musk, blended with the 
water of Tasnim (Q 83:25-7), and “pure 
wine” (sharaban tahiiran, Q 76:21), which nei- 
ther debilitates nor inebriates (Q 37:45-7). 
Dark-eyed maidens (hiir, Q 4.4:543 52:20; 
55:72; 56:22; see HOURIS), modest of glance 
(Q 55:56), and peerless of form (Q 56:34-5), 
are paired with the believers who are of 
the same age (Q 56:37). Handsome young 
men (wildan, Q 56:17; 76:19; ghilman, 

Q 52:24) will circulate among the believers 
with “goblets, beakers and cups of refresh- 
ing drink” (Q 56:18; see GUPS AND VESSELS; 
INSTRUMENTS). The heavenly dwellers re- 
cline on couches (Q 56:15; 76:13; 83:23; 
88:13), on green cushions and exquisite 
carpets (Q 55:76; see FURNITURE AND FUR- 
NISHINGS). They dress in robes of fine silk 
(q.v.3 Q 22:23) and brocade (Q 76:21), and 
wear bracelets of gold (q.v.), pearls 

(Q 22:23) and silver (Q 76:21). Although 
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these vivid descriptions invite comparison 
with earthly delights several times magni- 
fied (see MATERIAL CULTURE AND THE 
QuR’AN), the Quran also states that “no 
soul knows what joys are hidden from them 
in compensation for their deeds” (Q 32:17). 
In qur’anic depiction, paradise is over- 
whelmingly a place of joyous repose, amia- 
ble companionship, physical, emotional, 


and spiritual well-being. 


Hadith and exegetical literature 
The description of paradise and the heav- 
enly compensations promised by the Qur- 
’an are further elaborated in the hadith 
and exegetical literature (ta/str), and in 
individual works on paradise. ‘The follow- 
ing account, which is far from exhaustive, 
refers to some of the more common and 
distinctive topics contained in this extra- 
quranic literature. 

Paradise is described as a vast domain 
having eight gates and one hundred levels 
(darqa; Bukhari, Sahih, ix, 153). The dis- 
tance between each level is as the distance 
between the sky (see HEAVEN AND SKY) and 
the earth (q.v.; ibid.; Tirmidht, Sunan, iv, 
82) or the length of a hundred years’ jour- 
ney (Tirmidhi, Swnan, iv, 81). The highest 
and most central level of paradise is occu- 
pied by Firdaws; directly above it is the 
throne (al-‘arsh) of God (see THRONE OF 
Gob), and it is from this level that the 
rivers of paradise pour forth (Tirmidht, 
Sunan, iv, 82; Abt. Nu‘aym, Szfat al-yanna, 
115). Kawthar is described as a river whose 
two banks are piled with hollowed pearls 
(Bukhart, Sahth, xxiii, 66), and whose water 
is whiter than milk and sweeter than honey 
(Tirmidhi, Sunan, iv, 87; Ibn Hanbal, Mus- 
nad, Vili, 202-3). The tuba, “blessing, good- 
ness,” mentioned in Q 13:29, is understood 
by commentators to refer to a special tree 
in paradise, adorned with jewels, which 
stretches the distance of a hundred years’ 


journey (Tabari, Ta/fsix, xvi, 443-4), as do 
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other wondrous trees (Bukhart, Sahih, 
XXli, 50). 

The majority of the heavenly denizens 
will be drawn from the ranks of the poor 
and the weak (Bukhari, Sahih, xxii, 48; 
Muslim, Sahih, 1v, 2186-7). One tradition 
states that the best of women will precede 
the best of men into heaven (Abi Nu‘aym, 
Sifat alyanna, 115). Since the hadith litera- 
ture mentions that each man will live with 
two wives (Muslim, Sahih, 1v, 2178-9; ‘Tir- 
midhi, Swnan, iv, 84, 85), and each woman 
with her preferred husband (Sha‘rani, 
Mukhtasar, 105; Rashid Rida, Manar, xxx, 
gI-2), most commentators are of the opin- 
ion that women will outnumber men in 
heaven (‘Aynt, ‘Umda, xii, 305; Wensinck/ 
Pellat, Hir, 582; to be contrasted to the 
tradition which states that there will be 
more women than men in hell on account 
of their disobedience toward their hus- 
bands, for which see Bukhari, Sahih, xxiii, 
48; see WOMEN AND THE QUR’AN). Accord- 
ing to some accounts, paradise dwellers 
will visit one another on white camels re- 
sembling sapphire (Suyiitt, Zamz5 1, 469) 
and also have a winged horse, studded 
with pearls and sapphire (Qadi, Daqa 7g, 
42; id., Eschatologie, 198; Tirmidhi, Sunan, 
iv, 88), named Rafraf in some reports 
(El-Saleh, La vie future, 35-7). 

The heavenly dwellers are eternally 
young; their bodies do not produce excre- 
tions (Muslim, Sahih, iv, 2179, 2180; ‘Tir- 
midhi, Swnan, iv, 85) and their clothes never 
wear out (Muslim, Sahih, iv, 2182; ‘Tir- 
midhi, Swnan, iv, 86). Each man will be as 
tall as Adam (see ADAM AND EVE), either 
sixty cubits (Muslim, Sahih, i, 279) or ninety 
cubits (Ibn Abt Shayba, Musannaf, vii, 56), 
as old as Jesus (q.v.; thirty-three years), and 
as handsome as Joseph (q.v.; ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq, Musannaf, xi, 416). The earthly 
women are reborn as beautiful, young vir- 
gins (Razi, Tafsir, xxxi, 166; Tabarant, Awsat, 
V, 357), Whose optimal height is eighty cu- 
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bits (Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, vii, 56). 
The celestial houris sing in exquisite voices 
(Tabarant, Awsat, v, 49; Ibn Abi Shayba, 
Musannaf, vit, 57) and are said to be made 
of light or saffron (Suyaitt, Durar, 43), musk, 
ambergris and camphor (Qadi, Daqa iq, 43; 
El-Saleh, La wie future, 38-43). The least 
blessed among the heavenly dwellers is de- 
scribed in some reports as having 70,000 or 
80,000 servants, a thousand mansions 
made from pearls, chrysolite and sapphire 
(Ibn Abt Shayba, Musannaf, vii, 56), and 
seventy-two or seventy-three consorts 
(Tirmidhi, Sunan, iv, 98). The believers 
have but to desire a particular kind of food 
or a thing and it is instantly made available 
to them (Tirmidhi, Sunan, iv, 87). 

The believers are assured of God’s 
eternal satisfaction (rdwan) with them 
(Bukhari, Sahzh, xxiii, 48-9) and they praise 
and glorify him night and day (Muslim, 
Sahih, iv, 2180; Tirmidhi, Swnan, iv, 85). 
According to some weak reports, Arabic 
will be the language of paradise (Abi 
Nu‘aym, Sifat al-janna, 100; Suyiti, Zami5 1, 
59). The ultimate reward for the pious is 
described in some reports as the beatific 
vision of God, which will be as clear as the 
full moon on a cloudless night (Bukhari, 
Sahih, xxiii, 59-60); the most virtuous (a/dal) 
will be afforded this opportunity twice 
every day (Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaj, vii, 
58; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, vi, 284). Against 
this backdrop of vivid, concrete descrip- 
tion of paradise, one should also keep in 
mind the hadith gudsi (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN) which states that God has pre- 
pared for the believer “what no eye has 
seen, no ear has ever heard, nor has ever 
occurred to the human mind [heart]” 
(Muslim, Sahih, iv, 51; Razt, Tafsir, xxxi, 58), 
underscoring the indescribable nature of 
the bliss that awaits the righteous in the 
hereafter. 

The above is just a brief sampling of the 


more detailed descriptions of the heavenly 
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abode occurring in the extra-quranic liter- 
ature which are couched in prophetic tra- 
ditions of varying degrees of reliability 
(according to the categories developed by 
medieval traditionists). Individual works on 
paradise include many of these traditions 
indiscriminately, creating hyperbolic narra- 
tives that one modern author has described 
as “a textualization of the imagination” 
(Azmeh, Rhetoric, 218). To conclude this 
section, one may state that through their 
evocative imagery and bold metaphors 
these paradisaical accounts ultimately 
embody “an attempt to demonstrate the 
ineffability of the world to come” (Rein- 
hart, Here and hereafter, 18). Further, by 
conceptualizing paradise both as a contin- 
uation and exaltation of worldly delights, 
they have “ennobled the Muslim view of 
this more ephemeral world” (Brookes, 
Gardens of paradise, 21). 


Views of the Mu ‘tazilis, philosophers, Sifts, and 

modern exegetes 
Very briefly, the Mu'tazilis (q.v.) in particu- 
lar tended to downplay the exaggerated 
descriptions of paradisaical pleasures. 
They accepted literally the description of 
paradise as it occurs in the Qur’an but re- 
jected anthropomorphic attributions to 
God (see ANTHROPOMORPHISM) and thus 
the possibility of the beatific vision, arguing 
that the divine being cannot be compre- 
hended by the human ocular faculty. ‘The 
Ash‘aris affirmed the reality of the divine 
attributes and the descriptions of paradise 
contained in the Quran and canonical 
hadith compilations, including the vision of 
God, but emphasize their other-worldly 
nature according to their principle of 
“without [asking] how (b7-a kayf).” The 
early Siifis (see sUFISM AND THE QUR'AN), 
like Rabr‘a al-‘Adawiyya and al-Hallaj, 
accepted these verses in their literal sense 
and emphasized above all the beatific 
vision as the ultimate reward for the be- 
liever (Gardet, Djanna, 450). The theo- 
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sophical philosophers (mutafalsifun) and the 
later Sufis (ahi al-tasawwuf), in contrast, 
stressed the allegorical interpretation of 
qur anic verses that describe paradise 
(ibid.). 

Modern scholars such as Muhammad 
“Abduh (d. 1905) and Mawlana Muham- 
mad ‘Ali (d. 1951) have emphasized the 
other-worldly nature of the rewards prom- 
ised to the righteous in the hereafter 
(Smith and Haddad, Jslamic understanding, 
166-8). This applies in particular to the 
beatific vision of God which cannot be 
explained in terms of this-worldly human 
perception (‘Abduh, Risala, 183-4). ‘The re- 
formist zeal of Muhammad Rashid Rida 
(d. 1935) was especially directed toward 
critical reevaluation of hadiths in general, 
including those that contain literalist and 
over-sensualized descriptions of heavenly 
pleasures (Rashid Rida, Mandar, x, 548; 
Gardet, Djanna, 451). 


The Islamic garden as earthly paradise 
Historians of Islamic art and architecture 
have generally assumed that the profuse, 
particularly royal, gardens in various Mus- 
lim countries developed as an attempt to 
replicate the heavenly garden on earth. 
One art historian summarizes this conven- 
tional view thus: “Indeed one can under- 
stand neither the Islamic garden nor the 
attitude of the Muslim toward his garden 
until one realizes that the terrestrial garden 
is considered a reflection or rather an an- 
ticipation of Paradise” (Dickie, Islamic gar- 
den, 90). Briefly, evidence adduced in favor 
of this view is as follows. Quranic refer- 
ence to the four main rivers of paradise is 
believed to be the origin of the quartered 
Islamic garden, divided by four water- 
channels that converge at a central point. 
This type of garden is typically enclosed 
within walls, again considered a reflection 
of the qur’anic description of janna as a 
garden with gates (Q 39:73). In Persian, the 


quartered garden is known as “four gar- 
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dens” (chahar bagh), which is considered to 
be the prototype of the typical Islamic gar- 
den (see e.g. Lehrmann, Earthly paradise, 
62). But it should be noted that the chahar 
bagh itself is pre-Islamic in origin, and the 
institution of royal pleasure gardens was 
already well-known in the ancient Near 
East in general (Denny, Reflections of par- 
adise, 41). To draw an immediate and 
direct equation between the quartered 
garden in the Islamic world and the sup- 
posed heavenly “prototype” is, therefore, 
not without its problematic aspects. 

In recent times, questions have been 
raised about this conventional view, 
primarily on the basis that no written evi- 
dence explicitly stating this equation be- 
tween the earthly and celestial gardens ex- 
ists from the pre-modern era in Arabic, 
Persian or ‘Turkish. It has been argued that 
many modern scholars, both from within 
and outside the Islamic tradition, have 
assumed this implicit equation because of 
their need to reify Islam and thus to see 
religious symbolism in every artifact asso- 
ciated with Islamic civilization. Another 
possible influence on this conventional 
equation may have been the narrative 
genre indigenous to medieval Europe that 
speaks of an earthly paradise. Acquain- 
tance with this genre could have prompted 
western scholars to transfer analogous as- 
sumptions to the study of the Islamic 
world (Allen, Jmagining paradise, 6 f.). This 
recent revisionist position raises many in- 
teresting and pertinent questions; clearly 
the last word has not yet been spoken on 
this topic. 


Asma Afsaruddin 
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Gehenna | see HELL AND HELLFIRE} FIRE 


Gender 


A religious and cultural construction, in- 
cluding prescribed, proscribed, and sug- 
gested behaviors and practices relating to 
women and/or men. Although there is no 
quranic term for “gender” as such, both 
“gender-specific” and non-gendered (i.e. 
the enunciation of principles pertaining to 
all human beings) language pervade the 
quranic text. (Another word that is absent 
from the Qur'an is the biological term 
“sex” [see SEX AND SEXUALITY]. The com- 
mon, contemporary term al-jins did not 
exist in Arabic at the time of the Qur’an’s 
origins but appeared later as a loanword in 
Arabic indicating genus and also a people, 
while its specific connotation as “sex” is a 
relatively recent usage.) To grasp how gen- 
der as a religio-cultural construct is con- 
veyed in the Qur'an it is important to 
observe how sex as a biological construct 
is employed. Gender as a religio-cultural 
construction is linked to biological sex 
though distinguished from it, yet occasion- 
ally in the Qur’an the two seem to blur. 
This is indicated by a vast and complex 
repertoire of “gender terms” or “gendered 
vocabulary” in the Qur’an. Moreover, Ara- 
bic, the language of the Qur'an, is itself 
highly gendered in its grammatical struc- 
ture (see ARABIC LANGUAGE; GRAMMAR 
AND THE QUR'AN). The complex gendering 
of the language of the Qur’an (including 
the presence and absence of personal 
nouns) and the textual and contextual 
embedding of words adumbrate the in- 
terpretive potential that this language 
exhibits. 

Examination of the terms for gender and 


sex in the Qur'an and how they are de- 
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ployed confirms the gendered-ness of the 
Quran and indicates interpretive strategies 
for extracting deeper meanings that may 
clarify the message of the Qur'an and 
serve as guidance. Five basic linguistic 
observations may be made. One, gender 
terms predominate over sex terms in the 
Quran. Two, sometimes gender and sex 
terms are used inversely so that gender 
terms may indicate a biological condition 
or sex terms may make a religio-cultural 
statement. Three, the word “women” and 
other gender terms referring to female per- 
sons appear mainly in relation to men (see 
WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN). Four, women 
are most frequently mentioned as wives. 
Five, the same word may be given similar 
or different inflections in the female and 
male forms. 

When ascertaining meanings and mes- 
sages in the use of gendered words it is 
crucial to contextualize them. Likewise, it 
is necessary to distinguish between what is 
specific and contingent from that which is 
universal and timeless. It is instructive to 
examine gendered vocabulary employed in 
the verses Muslim understand to have been 
revealed in Medina (q.v.), where specific 
instructions (taking into account prevailing 
conditions and practices) were given to the 
nascent community of believers and those 
revealed in Mecca (q.v.), which are believed 
to contain universal messages. The exegete 
Amina Wadud-Muhsin in Quran and woman 
points out that verses revealed in Medina 
introduced reforms of existing practices 
and that most of them specifically bene- 
fited women. In the Meccan verses, woman 
is given as an exemplar for all humankind. 

It is imperative to be attentive to the 
meaning words convey in qur’anic Arabic, 
as distinct from post-qur’anic Arabic, espe- 
cially modern varieties of Arabic. There 
are also problems of translation into other 
languages. Rendering qur’anic Arabic in 


21st century English, for example, is highly 
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demanding because of the different gram- 
matical structures and the disparate range 
of vocabulary. From today’s perspective, 
gender slippage may be observed in even 
the most highly respected translations such 
as translating znsan, nas and bashar as either 
man or mankind instead of humankind or 
humans. Finally, the accepted standard 
translations of the Qur’an into English 
were made in the early and middle decades 
of the twentieth century prior to increased 
gender sensitivity to language. 

To gain an understanding of gender in 
the Qur'an, it is instructive to observe that 
it conveys the intrinsic equality of human 
beings and their differences, both biologi- 
cal and functional. Believers (see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEE), like all of God’s creatures 
(see CREATION), are in essence equal before 
the creator; as males and females, however, 
these creatures are biologically different. 
Taking into account the fact of biological 
difference, the Qur'an advances a religio- 
cultural construction of difference in what 
may be called a balancing system. A cul- 
tural balancing of difference, relating to 
the ways difference is performed, is linked 
to the childbearing capacity of females (see 
BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF 
LIFE; CHILDREN). Apart from the husband’s 
duty to provide materially for his wife in 
the circumstance of childbearing and rear- 
ing, there is an absence of prescribed gen- 
der roles and functions (see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE; FAMILY). There were certain dis- 
parate gender practices allowed in the 
Quran as a means of reducing and con- 
trolling, and perhaps eventually eliminat- 
ing, particular behaviors prevalent in 
Arabia at the time of the Qur'an. 

The biological or sex terms “male and 
female” are typically rendered by the 
nouns al-dhakar (pl. dhukiir and dhukran) and 
al-untha (pl. inath), respectively. ‘The terms 
male and female are used in the Quran in 


two ways. One is in relation to procreation 
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and to indicate biological difference or 
specificity. For example, Q 13:8 says: “God 
knows what every female (womb) bears...” 
and Q 42:49, “He bestows (children) male 
or female according to his will.” The other 
way sex, or the biological terms male and 
female, are employed is to enunciate the 
principle of the fundamental equality of 
males and females before God so that there 
cannot be any doubt or confusion about 
the basic equality of biologically different 
human beings. For example, in Q 4:124, 
“Whoever does good deeds (q.v.), whether 
male or female, and believes — those will 
enter the garden (q.v.).” Another instance 
is Q 3:195, “And their lord has accepted of 
them and answered them ‘Never will I suf- 
fer to be lost the work of any of you, be he 
male or female: you are members, one of 
another.’” 

The culturally constructed categories 
man and woman are typically rendered by 
the nouns rajul (pl. ryal) and imraca (pl. nisa’, 
niswwa), respectively. Another word for man 
is mar’, which appears only four times. Raul 
is most often used to signify man, whereas 
imyra‘a may also connote wife and indeed is 
used most frequently in this sense. Both 
raul and imra‘a are found more frequently 
in the plural, while the plural for woman 
occurs about twice as often as the plural 
for men. Of the two plural forms for 
women, nisa’ predominates (niswa appears 
only twice). Other gendered categories, 
more specific in meaning, are abundant in 
the Qur’an, such as boy, girl, young man 
and young woman. The most numerous 
terms, however, are relational or familial 
categories such as mother, father, brother, 
sister, son and daughter. 

The ways gender terms are used include, 
for example, “And in no way covet (see 
ENVY) those things in which God has be- 
stowed his gifts more freely on some of you 
than on others: to men (ral) is allotted 


what they earn and to women (nis@’) what 
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they earn but ask God of his bounty” 

(Q 4:32; see BLESSING; GRACE). Some inter- 
preters have seen an allusion to the grudg- 
ing acceptance of polygamy (q.v.) in the 
beginning of Q 33:4, “God did not make 
for any man (rajul) two hearts (see HEART) 
in one (body).” Another example relating 
to the possibility of dissolving a difficult 
marriage occurs in Q 4:128, “If a wife 
(imra a) fears cruelty or desertion on her 
husband’s part there is no blame on them 
if they arrange an amicable settlement 
between themselves.” ‘The two previous 
examples have been less contested than 

Q 4:34, “Men are the protectors/main- 
tainers (gawwamin) of women because God 
has given the one more than the other, and 
because they support them from their 
means.” This verse has been interpreted in 
the classical exegesis (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL) devel- 
oped by male scholars as connoting male 
authority and superiority over women in 
general. Feminist hermeneutics points to 
the contingent prescription for husbands to 
support their wives materially in the spe- 
cific context of childbearing and rearing 
and argues that, while this support is in- 
cumbent upon husbands, it may be ob- 
viated if the wife and mother so wishes. 
Thus, gawwamin should not be generalized 
and read to signify (and justify) male au- 
thority over women. The element of bal- 
ancing and of equality in fathering and 
mothering are clearly enunciated in 

Q 2:233, “The mothers shall nurse their 
offspring for two whole years... but [the 
father] shall bear the cost of [the mothers’] 
food and clothing in a fair manner (b2-/- 
ma ‘viif)... no mother shall be treated un- 
fairly on account of her child. No father 
on account of his child... If they both de- 
cide on weaning by mutual consent and 
after due consultation there is no blame 

on them.” Thus, man/men and woman/ 


women appear in the Qur'an in ways that 
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lend themselves to interpretations of com- 
plementarity or a balancing of gender 
roles within the context of marriage and 
the family, that is, the duty and perform- 
ance of complimentary roles, while leaving 
room for a woman during pregnancy and 
child-rearing to relinquish the support due 
her if she wishes. This is a zone lending it- 
self to varying interpretations. Innovative 
or reformative interpreters argue that this 
is a strength of the holy text, which allows 
for contextual readings within changing 
environments and circumstances while 
preserving the principle of gender justice 
and equality. 

Although raul and imra‘a typically func- 
tion as cultural constructs in the Quran 
they sometimes seem to indicate biological 
sex. For example, “... Do you deny him 
who created you out of dust (see GLAY; 
EARTH), then out of a sperm-drop, then 
fashioned you into a man?” (raul, Q 18:37) 
or “Oh humankind! Be careful of your 
duty to your lord, who created you from a 
single nafs (self, soul) and from it created its 
Zawyj (mate), and from them [that pair] 
spread [over the earth] a multitude of 
men and women” (Q 4:1). The occasional 
inversion of sex and gender terms allows 
interpretators to highlight the connection- 
cum-distinction between biology and cul- 
tural construction and serves to underscore 
the universal principles of equality and 
justice in the Qur’an across the biological- 
cultural continuum. 

Gender and sex, or cultural and biologi- 
cal identity, are also conveyed in the 
Quran by proper nouns or names refer- 
ring to specific individuals who may serve 
as role models and/or exceptional exem- 
plars. These named persons are all men 
(most of whom are prophets, see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD) with the sole excep- 
tion of Mary (q.v.; Maryam), the mother of 
the prophet Jesus (q.v.; Isa) whom God has 
chosen “above the women of all the 
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worlds” (Q 3:42). Not only is Mary cited in 
the Qur'an by name, but “Maryam” is 
additionally given as a title to a stira (Q 19; 
most other personal names given to siiras 
are those of prophets). She appears in 
numerous verses throughout the Qur'an 
that detail the trajectory of her life and 
mission, and that imprint her religious and 
social importance. Although exceptional, 
Maryam, identified in Q 66:12 as among 
the “devout, or righteous” (mina l-qanitina) 
in the masculine form, serves as an exem- 
plar to all Muslims, men and women alike. 

All other individual women appear in the 
Quran unnamed but are known in two 
ways. First, by the mention of their link to 
a named male, including (1) the zazy or 
mate of Adam from whom all humankind 
descend (see ADAM AND EVE) and (2) the 
wife (imra‘a) or other female relative or inti- 
mate of a prophet (other than Muham- 
mad). The second way a specific woman 
may be known is through a telling descrip- 
tion. For example, “a woman ruling over 
them and provided with everything; and 
she has a magnificent throne...” (Q 27:23) 
refers to Bilqis (q.v.), the queen of Sheba 
(q.v). Moreover, this is a rare instance of a 
woman appearing in her own right and 
constitutes an example of a woman who is 
a supreme political leader. 

The Qur'an refers to a group of women 
by their relationship to the prophet Mu- 
hammad (see WIVES OF THE PROPHET). 
The wives of Muhammad are designated 
as nisa’ al-nabi, “the women (i.e. wives) of 
the Prophet” as in Q 33:32, “O wives of the 
Prophet! You are not like any of the (other) 
women” and when a verse speaks directly 
to Muhammad, as in Q 33:28, “O Prophet 
say to your wives (qu li-azwajika).” The 
daughters of Muhammad are sometimes 
addressed, as in Q 33:59, “Tell your wives 
and daughters (qul li-azwajika wa-bandtika).” 
Examination of references to the wives of 


the Prophet, as well as to his daughters, has 
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given rise to varying interpretations about 
whether specific prescriptions were or- 
dained only for such women or were meant 
to apply to all Muslim women (in instances 
where the specific mention of other wom- 
en is absent). Modern women exegetes 
such as ‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahman (Bint al- 
Shatr) and Zaynab al-Ghazzali have 
found in the wives and daughters of the 
prophet Muhammad models for active 
social roles for women lived in a combi- 
nation that balances the importance of 
family roles. 

There are some terms in the Qur'an 
which exist grammatically in the masculine 
form but which refer to both women and 
men, such as znsan, “human being,” nds, 
“humankind,” basha;, “human being” and 
ahl, “people.” Nas and afl operate as collec- 
tive nouns while znsa@n and bashar may also 
signify the singular. These terms have in- 
variably been rendered in the standard 
English translations as mankind or man, 
giving the contemporary English speaker 
a skewed sense of the gender-inclusiveness 
of the original Arabic. 

In the Qur'an, because of the grammati- 
cal demands of the Arabic language, Ara- 
bic nouns appear in masculine or feminine 
form. “Believer,” for example, must be ren- 
dered as male believer, mu min, or female 
believer, mu’mina. Nouns in the masculine 
dual or plural, however, may also include 
females. While terms such as mu min and 
mu mina meaning believer (man believer 
and woman believer, respectively) are used 
in ways that appear self-evident (for one of 
the verses that explicitly enumerate male 
and female groups, see Q 33:35: muslimina 
wa-l-muslimati wa-l-mu‘minina wa-l-mu ‘minati 
wa-l-qanitina wa-l-qanitati wa-l-sadigina wa-l- 
sadigatt...), there are other nouns that have 
given rise to variant understandings when 
applied to men and women. For example, 
feminist hermeneutics would argue that 


nushiz, which connotes disobedience (q.v.) 
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or rebellion on the part of men and 
women to one another in the context of 
their marital responsibilities and obliga- 
tions, and which in turn constitutes, in 
quranic terms, an (equal) act of disobedi- 
ence to God, has been incorrectly thought 
to appear in the Qur’an only in relation to 
women. This has lead to the conviction in 
modern Arabic usage that only a woman is 
nashiza, that is, aman cannot be nashiz. 
Nushiiz relative to women has been com- 
monly rendered in English as denoting 
“disobedience, disloyalty, and rebellion” 
(relative to a husband) as in Q 4:34, yet 
when used in relation to men (relative to a 
wife or wives) it has been translated into 
English as “cruelty or desertion” as seen in 
Q 4:128. The male translators of the stand- 
ard English versions of the Quran have 
conducted an exegetical act in the very 
process of translating. 

Pairing is an important concept in the 
Quran. The Arabic language, which in- 
cludes the dual form, facilitates the expres- 
sion of this notion. All living things are 
created in pairs. While all creation is 
paired, God alone is one, “And of every- 
thing we have created pairs that you may 
bear in mind [that God is one]” (Q 51:49); 
“And God did create you from dust; then 
from a sperm-drop; then he made you in 
pairs...” (Q 35:11). The same word, Zaz (in 
the masculine form), is used for each of the 
two parts, underscoring their absolute 
equality. Human beings were created from 
a single soul (nafs) to be the zawy (mate) of 
one another. In the creation story Adam 
and Eve, as noted above, are each the zawy 
of the other. While God created two zawy(s) 
(zawjayn, dual form) that are totally equal, 
he also created them different as dhakar and 
untha. ‘This equation of equality-with-dif- 
ference is powerfully conveyed in Q 53:45, 
“That he did create in pairs (zawjayn), male 
(dhakar) and female (untha).” As if to reaf- 
firm this further there are instances when 


the term zazy is used on its own to indicate 
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wife (rather than the more common term 
imra a). In direct qur’anic address to 
Muhammad, as seen above, the term zawy 
is used in the plural, azwa, connoting his 
wives. There is also the rare example of a 
more general usage, as in Q 4:20. “But if 
you decide to take one wife in place of an- 
other (zawyjin makana zawyjin).” In a depar- 
ture from the use of a single term to desig- 
nate one of the two in a pair (zazj), in 
modern Arabic, wife is rendered by zawya, 
the femine form of zazy. 

The richness of gender vocabulary in the 
Quran and its multiple contextualizations, 
along with the gendered suppleness of the 
structure and functioning of the Arabic 
language, assist exegesis attentive to the 
fundamental equality of all human beings, 
female and male, as well as to the reality of 
biological difference. Modern interpret- 
ers — mainly, but not only, females — are 
articulating new readings of the Qur'an 
that draw upon the highly nuanced 
quranic Arabic (see also FEMINISM). 


Margot Badran 
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Generations 


Stages in the succession of natural descent. 
Generations (garn, pl. quriin) is used some 
twenty times in the Qur'an to refer to the 
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groups of people (i.e. nations; cf. Tabart, 
Tafsix, xi, 26, ad Q 6:6) who had been de- 
stroyed by God for their disobedience (q.v.) 
and failure to heed his message (e.g. Q 6:6; 
10:13} 11:1165 17:17; 19:74, 78; 23:313 38:3; 
50:36); the same word, garn, also refers to 
the people who replace those generations. 
These destroyed peoples are cited as exam- 
ples of wrongdoing and as warnings not to 
follow their doomed ways. The destroyed 
peoples are usually identified with a 
prophet named in the Qur'an, such as 
Noah (q.v.), Lot (q.v.), Htid (q.v.) for the 
people of ‘Ad (q.v.), Shii‘ayb (q.v.; some- 
times identified with the biblical Jethro) for 
the people of Midian (q.v.) and Salih (q.v.) 
for the Thamid (q.v.). The traces of their 
existence, either in memory or artifacts, 
serve as a caution to humankind about the 
consequences of disobedience to God (see 
GEOGRAPHY). 

The use of the category of generations 
in the Qur’an is part of the larger qur’anic 
argument that all of history can serve as a 
lesson for humankind, part of the total 
number of signs (q.v.) and portents God 
has sent down. Q 6:6, for example, states, 
“Do they not see how many generations 
before them we destroyed, which we had 
established on the earth, strengthening 
them as we have not strengthened you, for 
whom we sent down rain in abundance 
and made rivers flow beneath them. But 
we destroyed them because of their sins 
and brought forth another generation after 
them.” The destroyed generations are 
described as having had great power and 
wealth (q.v.) that availed them nothing in 
the face of God’s judgment (q.v.). Not all 
sinners are necessarily condemned without 
the possibility of redemption. The Qur'an 
tells the story of the people of Jonah (q.v.; 
Yanus or Dhii |-Nin), who repented and 
were saved from destruction (Q 10:98; 
37:139-48). 

Post-qur’anic commentators elaborate on 


details of the destroyed generations, mak- 
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ing liberal use of materials derived from 
biblical commentaries and Arabian legends 
(see MYTHIG AND LEGENDARY NARRATIVES; 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QURAN). In the story 
of Noah, for example, the number of peo- 
ple saved from destruction rises to seventy, 
including the giant Og (‘Uj b. ‘Anaq; cf. 
Kisa’'t, Tales, 99, 251-3). Such elaboration 
became the locus for the narration of 
much fabulous lore. Scholarly critics of 
this genre point to quotations of verbatim 
speeches and poetry from the destroyed 
peoples as examples of the excesses of this 


material. See also PUNISHMENT STORIES. 


Gordon Darnell Newby 
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Generosity see GOD AND HIS ATTRIB- 


UTES; GIFT-GIVING; ALMSGIVING 


Gentiles _ see Jews AND JUDAISM; 
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Geography 


This entry starts with a short general over- 
view of the geography of the Qur'an, i.e. 
the geographical setting of the genesis of 
the text. It then proceeds to survey the geo- 
graphical representations im the Qur'an. 

As Kenneth Cragg (Event) has correctly 
pointed out, the events which are pivotal in 
the Qur’an are located in a space shaped 
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by pagan notions (see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM; SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN 
PRE-ISLAMIC). Geography in the Qur'an 
thus appears constructed against the pre- 
quranic Bedouin (q.v.) views of space 
transmitted in ancient Arabic poetry (see 
AGE OF IGNORANCE; POETRY AND POETS). 
To make this background more intelligible, 
these pre-qur’anic concepts need to be pre- 
sented at least summarily. Subsequently, 
their de-mythicizing and re-coding in the 
quranic urban context will be explored 
(see crry). To this end, evidence about the 
developing “mental map” of the listeners 
will be collected, their changing perception 
of “local geography,” and their acquisition 
of a new understanding of physical geo- 
graphical phenomena will be investigated. 
Spatial self-orientation is, of course, not 
necessarily bound to “real,” objective 
space, familiar from one’s own experience; 
it may point to imagined space as well. 
Both the real home of the listeners on the 
one hand, and the community’s imaginary 
home, i.e. the space of their spiritual 
yearning after the real home has turned 
into exile (see EMIGRATION), on the other, 
have to be given attention since the chang- 
ing significance of particular sites and 
landscapes is apt to make the qur’anic 


canonical process more transparent. 


General overview: geography of the Qur'an 
The broader geographical framework of 
the Qur’an is the Arabian peninsula. A 
specified historico-geographical map of 
the entire peninsula has been prepared in 
the framework of the Tiibinger Atlas zum 
Vorderen Orient (TAVO) by Ulrich Rebstock: 
Islamic Arabia until the death of the 
Prophet. “This map presents the topo- 
graphical setting of the nucleus of the 
Islamic empire that was emerging on the 
periphery of the Sasanian and Byzantine 
empires. It tries to reconstruct the process 


of the expansion of ‘Islam,’ i.e. the ‘sub- 
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mission’ to its claim, on the basis of early 
Islamic geography and historiography. The 
identification and localization of important 
places serves as a kind of framework into 
which the social, economic, and religious 
developments are fitted. The main focus is 
on the political and military actions with 
which the ‘Muslims,’ operating first from 
Medina and then from Mecca, tried to 
break the opposition of the urban and 
tribal Arabian aristocracy. The subtly dif- 
ferentiated contracts of the ‘Muslims’ with 
members of other religious communities, 
with traditional tribal confederations and 
with tribes allied to other powers give an 
insight into the precarious situation of the 
Islamic community at the death of their 
Prophet.” (Rebstock, Islamic Arabia; see 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN; 
ECONOMICS; MECCA; MEDINA; EXPEDITIONS 
AND BATTLES; TRIBES AND CLANS; OPPOSI- 
TION TO MUHAMMAD.) 

More precisely, however, the Hijaz is to 
be considered the Qur’an’s land of origin. 
The Hiyaz is defined as the mountain bar- 
rier that runs through the western side of 
the peninsula. Although exact application 
of topographical conceptions can be prob- 
lematic, it may be roughly described as 
bordering the Syrian provinces in the 
north and, in the southwest, the highlands 
of ‘Asir that separate it from the Yemen. 
The Red Sea lowlands of Tihama are situ- 
ated to its west. In the east, the Hijaz 
merges into the Najd plateau, the elevated 
land above the coastal plain, which is pri- 
marily steppe and desert. Rainfall in the 
Hijaz is very scanty, and water is retained 
only in a few areas of clay soil, thus allow- 
ing rural cultures to emerge. In the Qur’an 
al-Taif and Yathrib are among the most 
prominent of these rural cultures. Several 
trade routes ran through the Hijaz; the 
main north-south route, which connected 
the area with the Byzantine province of 


Syria, ran parallel to the Red Sea, passing 
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through a chain of oases such as al- 
Mudawara, Tabak, al-A‘la and Yathrib. 
Although the Hiyaz was not directly on the 
sea, seafaring Ethiopia (Bilad al-Habash; 
see ABYSSINIA), which was a commercial 
partner of pre-Islamic Mecca, and which, 
during Muhammad’s career, became a 
temporary asylum for a group of his follow- 
ers, was easily accessible through the Red 
Sea harbors of Shu‘ayba or Jidda. Much 
more difficult were travel and transport 
eastward across the harra (basalt desert, 
covered with stones from lava flow), where 
the roads passed through one of the two 
main valleys (wadis) of the Najd, the Wadi 
1-Dawasir or the Wadi l-Rumma, which 
runs across the plateau until entering the 


Euphrates plain at Basra (see iRAQ). 


Mecca: general 
Among the cities of the peninsula, Mecca 
is certainly an exceptional case. It does 
not owe its importance to a vassal relation- 
ship with a mighty power as did al-Hira, 
located on the border of Sasanian terri- 
tory, nor is it a rural oasis city such as 
neighboring al-Ta@if or the more distant 
Medina. Situated in the Hijaz about sev- 
enty two kilometers inland from the Red 
Sea at 21°27’ north latititude and 39°49’ 
east longitude, Mecca is a barren place 
lying in a valley known as wadi or batn 
Makka, surrounded by steep, rocky moun- 
tain ranges. A number of side-valleys, 
known as shi‘, converge at its lowest part, 
the Batha’, where settlement started and 
where the Ka’‘ba (q.v.) is located. Mecca’s 
nearest neighboring city, at a distance of 
approximately fifty kilometers to the east, 
was the rural oasis al-Taif, a place that 
seems to have been closely associated with 
Mecca since, according to the exegetical 
tradition, Q 43:31 refers to both with the 
joint eponym al-qgaryatant. ‘The next impor- 
tant city was Yathrib, at 350 kilometers to 
the north of Mecca. Rainfall in the region 
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of Mecca is scant and irregular. When oc- 
curring at all, the rains may be violent and 
cause torrents which pour down the valleys 
towards the haram. The supply of water 
(q.v.) depended on wells and cisterns (see 
WELLS AND SPRINGS; SPRINGS AND 
FOUNTAINS). 

Mecca’s sanctuary must have existed 
from very ancient times; it is apparently 
the site intended by Ptolemy when he notes 
the existence of a place called Macoraba. 
The qur’anic narrative that ascribes its 
foundation to Abraham (q.v.) and Ishmael 
(q.v.) may have already been promulgated 
in hanif (q.v.) circles before Islam. The 
haram, Mecca’s temenos, was composed of a 
variety of holy objects and holy sites (see 
FORBIDDEN; SANCTITY AND THE SACRED} 
HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE). The com- 
pletely unadorned and roughly built 
structure of the Ka‘ba is reported to have 
hosted a number of idols (see IDOLS AND 
IMAGES) that were later removed by 
Muhammad. Embedded in the southeast- 
ern side of the Ka‘ba was the black stone, 
al-haar. Beside the building there was the 
Zamzam well. Loosely attached to the 
Ka’ba was the hyx, a low semicircular wall 
that extended from one of the faces of the 
building. In addition, there was the Station 
of Abraham, sometimes described as an- 
other stone, sometimes as a particular site, 
and even on occasion equated with the 
entire haram. The pre-Islamic haram known 
to Muhammad at Mecca was not an im- 
posing place; it was little more than a 
clearing, with the Ka‘ba in its midst, the 
extent of which was marked off only by 
the exterior walls of the houses of Meccan 
merchants huddled closely around it. 

Any effort to survey the modern acad- 
emic analysis of the historical develop- 
ments prior to or contemporary with the 
emergence of Islam is severely complicated 
by the controversy surrounding scholarly 


views of the value of the data presented by 
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traditional Islamic sources. On one end of 
the spectrum stands W. Montgomery 
Watt’s presentation (Muhammad at Mecca, 
Muhammad at Medina) which reconstructs 
the early developments from the data of 
the Islamic sources in an attempt to relate 
the material to the qur’anic evidence itself. 
On the other end there is Patricia Crone’s 
wholesale rejection (Meccan trade and the rise 
of Islam) of any such endeavor in view of 
the discrepancies between the secondary 
literature and the primary sources and of 
conflicting information within the sources. 
Although Crone has argued convincingly 
that Meccan trade was much more limited 
in extent than hitherto held hypotheses 
would admit, her more general conclusion 
is open to debate: “It is at all events the im- 
pact of Byzantium and Persia on Arabia 
that ought to be at the forefront of re- 
search on the rise of the new religion, not 
Meccan trade” (Crone, Meccan trade, 250). 
This statement, and the hypothesis that 
“Muhammad mobilized the Jewish (see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM) version of monotheism 
against that of dominant Christianity (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) and used it 
for the self-assertion, both ideological and 
military, of his own people” (ibid., 248), 
appear to neglect the development re- 
flected in the self-referential parts of the 
Quran itself. These self-referential texts re- 
late the qur’anic change in the paradigm of 
moral values (see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN) 
to a new perception of space in terms of 
urban structures; moreover they present 
the scenario of an ongoing argument be- 
tween believers and pagans rather than 
between believers and Christians. ‘These 
features corroborate much of the main- 
stream, traditional Islamic picture of the 
social and political developments in Arabia 
during the early seventh century rather 
than the revisionist reconstructions. The 
following survey of Mecca’s situation con- 
temporary with the emergence of the com- 
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munity closely follows the arguments of a 
non-partisan study that — very much in 
accordance with Albrecht Noth’s research 
(Frither Islam) — seeks to associate qur- 
’anic references with the traditional Islamic 
reports, reviewing both from a modern 
sociological vantage point, namely Gott- 
fried Muller’s “Das Problem des integra- 
tiven Zusammenhangs periodisch stattfin- 
dender Markte auf der Arabischen 
Halbinsel im Jahrhundert vor dem Islam.” 


Mecca’s market networks 
Traditional reports have been recons- 
tructed by Miller to form the following 
picture: Mecca was founded as a city about 
400 C.E. when the tribal coalition of 
Quraysh (q.v.) started to become more se- 
dentary. In contrast to the Ghassanids, al- 
Hira and the Himyar, who had remained 
vassals to the great powers, i.e. the Per- 
sians, the Byzantines and the Abyssinians, 
Mecca had succeeded in creating inde- 
pendent forms of political and social 
organization after the Meccan clan of 
‘Abd Maniaf was privileged to act as an 
agent of those powers in long distance 
trade across the Arabian peninsula. The 
sedentarization of the clans of Quraysh 
implied that the formerly segmented ad- 
ministration of power which lay with 
rather autonomous family groups became 
centralized in the institution of the mala’, 
an urban assembly of notables that exer- 
cised leadership over the various family 
groupings. Mecca of the mid-sixth century 
presents itself as a society in which the 
political, economic and religious levels of 
organization were embodied in diverse 
institutions with individual functions com- 
plementing each other. Blood ties (see 
KINSHIP) as a common denominator thus 
lost significance and individual people 
were able to use their political and eco- 
nomic acumen to build networks of com- 


mercial partners. ‘They could thus domi- 
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nate the life of their community over a 
period of time, themselves embodying the 
common interests of the city. At the same 
time, in the realm of religious beliefs, the 
cults of family groups were marginalized in 
favor of that of a single deity who sacral- 
ized the order of the city-state entity. This 
process reduced interactions with the tribal 
gods — now down-graded to form part of 
a pantheon associated with the main 

deity — to merely marginal rituals prac- 
ticed for pragmatic reasons. This develop- 
ment led to a sharpening of the antagon- 
ism that existed between Mecca and the 
local tribal groups outside Mecca and 
supported the integrative political, social 
and religious organization of its urban 
coherence. 

On the cultic level, a parallel develop- 
ment took place. With the formation of an 
urban administration, the formerly tribal 
sanctuary of the Ka‘ba gained a privileged 
status whereas the other sanctuaries in- 
creasingly lost their independent local sig- 
nification, finally becoming subordinate to 
the exclusive haram of Quraysh. The cultic 
invocation (talbiya) of Quraysh clearly ex- 
presses this state of affairs: Labbayka Alla- 
humma labbayk/innana laqah/humatuna ‘ala 
asinnatt l-rimah/yahsudunana |-nasu ‘ala l-najah 
(“Here we are, O God, here we are/we are 
sperm/our sting is on the tips of our 
spears/people begrudge us our success,” 
Ibn Habib, al-Muhabbar, 315). According 
to this view, it is the exclusiveness of the 
cult at the Ka‘ba that contrasts with the 
practices at the other sanctuaries which 
were integrated, as subordinate elements, 
into an encompassing cultic context. 

The particular position of the faram and 
the obligations pertaining to the cult of the 
Ka'ba (not to that at ‘Arafa, pace Well- 
hausen, Reste, 85) constitute the “ferment” 
of the tribal confederation known under 
the common name of hums that was 


established in the mid-sixth century (see 
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TREATIES AND ALLIANCES). It comprised 
the inhabitants of Mecca and individual 
tribes from different regions of the penin- 
sula (Khuza‘a, Kinana) who controlled the 
markets of their territories and who had 
acquired a kind of overarching identity. 
The counterpart of this alliance was the 
confederation of the Ailla which subsumed 
those tribes that, although participating in 
the Meccan trade, constituted political and 
economic partners of only minor import 
for the prosperity of the city. These tribes 
addressed their deities with cultic invoca- 
tions (talbiya) of their own and celebrated 
their rites at a site of their own, ‘Arafa, 
located approximately ten kilometers east 
of Mecca. In contrast to Mecca, this space 
is considered hill, i.e. profane space. It is 
there that the /zlla tribes performed their 
hay before being allowed to enter the Mec- 
can haram (see PILGRIMAGE). The rites at 
‘Arafa are in stark contrast to those of the 
hums at the haram; the hums distinguished 
themselves from the fzl/a through particu- 
lar prohibitions to be respected during 
their ceremonies. ‘These prohibitions ren- 
dered vital aspects of nomadic life taboo 
(see NOMADS), such as basic nomadic nour- 
ishment, dwelling in tents (see TENTS AND 
TENT PEGS), wearing particular clothes 
made of materials produced by cattle 
breeders (see HIDES AND FLEECE; CLOTH- 
ING) and performing the custom of the 
tawaf around the Ka‘ba naked or without 
footwear. These and other prohibitions 
were not binding for the /i/la tribes and 
thus were likely to separate the Meccan 
sedentary population from their nomadic 
past and to solidify, through recourse to 
cultic-cultural references, their adherence 
to urban life. With particular prohibitions 
of this kind the ums express their con- 
sciousness of being chosen, the offspring of 
Abraham: nahnu bani ibrahima wa-ahlu 
l-hurma wa-wulatu l-bayt wa-quitanu makka 


wa-sukkanuha fa-laysa li-ahadin mina l-‘arabi 
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mithlu haqgqina wa-la mithlu manzilatina (“We 
are the children of Abraham and the peo- 
ple of the hurma and the protectors of the 
house and the residents of Mecca and its 
inhabitants, and none of the Arabs have 
anything like our rights or our high rank,” 
Ibn Habib, al-Munammag, 143). The Mec- 
can way of life has become an urban way 
of life. 

Three major market sites — ‘Ukaz, 
Majanna and Dhi 1-Majaz, whose reli- 
gious significance as tribal sanctuaries 
decreased when confronted with the com- 
mercial and centralizing functions of the 
Meccan haram — were situated southeast 
of Mecca on the way to the oasis of al- 
Taif. These sites were not populated ex- 
cept during market days (see MARKETS). 
Their precise dates, known as the mawasim 
al-hay, relied on the time of year and con- 
stituted the integral part of the hay of the 
hilla tribes to ‘Arafa during the three sacred 
months. Through the economic link with 
the long distance commerce of the Mec- 
cans, the mawasim al-hay constituted the 
most relevant regional commercial context 
of the peninsula. The sequence followed a 
strict plan culminating in the hay of ‘Arafa: 
Dhi 1-Qa‘da 1-20: market at “‘Ukaz, Dhi 
al-Qa‘da 21-29: Majanna; Dhiai 1-Hijja 1-8: 
Dhi 1-Majaz, Dhi 1-Hijja 9: hay at ‘Arafa, 
Dhi 1-Hijja 10: yaza, the ceremonial per- 
mission to enter the Meccan haram, and 
Dhi |-Hijja 10-13: %€ al-adha in Mina, 
again outside the Meccan haram. Although 
these markets were situated in districts 
belonging to particular tribes, they could 
become external stations for Meccan com- 
merce since those tribes were integrated 
into the pro-Qurasht hums system. 

According to Miiller (Zum Problem), this 
Hiyazi market system, thanks to the re- 
interpretation of the ritual practices of the 
hay as politico-economic activities and the 
construction of a hums-hilla antagonism, 


was subjected to Meccan control. This 
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system did not exist in isolation from fur- 
ther market activities, but constituted the 
nucleus of a second more comprehensive 
market system, a sequence of regional 
markets which covered vast regions of the 


peninsula. 


Yathrib /al-Madina 
Medina lies at 24°28’ north latitude, 
39°36’ east longitude, about 160 kilome- 
ters from the Red Sea and some 350 kilo- 
meters north of Mecca. It developed from 
an oasis, surrounded on the southeast and 
west by harra lands, i.e. lava flows. Several 
wadis, whose fairly high water table war- 
rants a number of wells and springs, cross 
the oasis from south to north. Medina, 
named Yathrib in Q 33:13, is attested by 
Ptolemy and Stephanus Byzantinus as 
Iathrippa, and appears as Yathrib in 
Minaean inscriptions. Al-Madina, an 
Aramaic loan word, means “the town,” 
or place of jurisdiction. Apart from ten 
quranic occurrences as a common 
noun, it figures in four relatively late 
verses — Q 9:101, 120; 33:60, 63:8 — as 
referring to the oasis when it was inhabited 
mainly by Muslims. Medina emerged from 
a loose collection of scattered settlements, 
surrounded by groves of date palms (see 
DATE PALM) and cultivated fields. Charac- 
teristic features were a number of strong- 
holds (atam, sing. utum) serving as a refuge 
in times of danger. In earlier times, the 
place had been primarily populated by 
Jewish clans, three of whom — Qurayza, 
al-Nadir and Qaynuqa’ — still played a 
dominant role at the time of the emigra- 
tion of Muhammad and his followers from 
Mecca (hyra). The first two cultivated par- 
ticularly fertile land in the oasis, while the 
third, in addition to conducting a market, 
were armorers and goldsmiths. Some of 
them may have arrived in the course of the 
migrations caused by the defeat of Bar 
Kokhba, others might have been Arab 
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converts. Though not politically united by 
their religion, in Q 2:47 f. they claim to be 
of Hebrew descent. The earlier Jewish 
domination of Medina came to an end 
when two large Arab groups, al-Aws and 
al-Khazraj, who are said to have left South 
Arabia after the bursting of the dam of 
Ma’rib, came to settle in Yathrib. Although 
they were initially under the protection of 
the Jewish groups, they later gained the 
upper hand; the Jewish groups, however, 
retained a measure of independence. 

For at least fifty years before the emigra- 
tion (hyra), a series of blood-feuds had 
occurred between the Arab groups, behind 
which there may have been an economic 
factor. The disruption of social order in 
Medina was a decisive factor leading the 
Arabs of Medina to invite Muhammad to 
join them. On two occasions, some early 
converts arranged for an agreement with 
Muhammad; and, as a result of the last 
of these agreements, the bay at al-harb, 
concluded in 622 C.E., some seventy of 
Muhammad’s Meccan followers, together 
with their dependents, emigrated to 
Medina in small groups. Muhammad 
arrived last, reaching al-Quba‘ in the 
south of the oasis on 12 Rabi‘ I (24 Sep- 
tember 622). 


Geography in the Qur’dn: the pagan background 

of quranic geographical representation 
It is noteworthy that the Qur’an, in con- 
trast to ancient Arabic poetry, avoids the 
explicit naming of topographical data. 
Only very few exceptions, mostly late, can 
be adduced. Mecca, for instance, is often 
evoked through its sanctuary (al-bayt al- 
ma ‘milr, Q 52:4; al-masd al-haram, Q 2:144, 
149, 150, 191, 196, 217; 5:2; 8:345 9:7, 19, 28; 
17:1; 22:25; 48:25, 28), or through its role as 
the hometown of the listener(s) (garyatuka 
or garyatukum, Q 47:13) or as the metropolis 
par excellence (umm al-qura, Q 6:92), but is 
eventually explicitly named twice: at 
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Q 48:24 (Makka) and Q 3:96 (Bakka). 
Equally in Medinan times, the two places 
of pilgrimage, al-Safa and al-Marwa, are 
named in Q 2:158, Yathrib is named in 

Q 33:13. Two battlefields (see EXPEDITIONS 
AND BATTLES) Of early Islam, Badr (q.v.), a 
small place situated southwest of Medina 
(Q 3:123) and Hunayn (q.v.), one day’s jour- 
ney from Mecca on the way to al-Taif 

(Q 9:25), are recalled in a late text. Jerusa- 
lem (q.v.) is evoked through its sanctuary 
(al-magjd al-aqs@ n Q 17:1 and simply al- 
masjid 1n Q 17:7) or there 1s allusion to it 
through a location within its temple (a/- 
mthrab, Q 3:37, 39; 19:11; 38:21). Sodom and 
Gomorra are evoked through al-muw tafikat 
(Q 9:70; 69:9; cf. al-mu‘tafika, Q 53:53). 

The striking scarcity of place names may 
be explained by the fact that real social 
space is perceived during the early Meccan 
periods less from an empirical viewpoint, 
as a stage for worldly human interaction, 
than from an eschatological perspective 
(see ESCHATOLOGY), as a multiply-staged 
forum of debate where divine truth should 
emerge victorious. It is only later, in Medi- 
nan times, that places turn into territories 
that need to be controlled and must thus 
be marked by unambiguous names. 
Changing notions of space, therefore, can 
be taken as milestones in the qur’anic 
canonical process (see COLLECTION OF THE 
QUR’AN; CODIFICATION OF THE QUR’AN; 
FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN). 

The Quran in statu nascendi addresses a 
public that is accustomed to listening to re- 
citals of texts which present the human 
condition in terms very different from the 
quranic presentation, recitals which are 
preserved in the extensive corpus of pre- 
Islamic Arabic poetry. It must be assumed 
that this textual world of the ancient poets 
was familiar not only to the pre-Islamic lis- 
teners, but to later Arab converts as well. 
The ancient poets are thus in no way isol- 
able from the Qur'an. On the contrary, the 
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Quran itself presents a response to them. 
Although far more interested in “the pres- 
ence, the example and the provocation of 
the antecedent Semitic religions” (Cragg, 
Event, 15), Western scholarship has paid 
tribute to diverse aspects of this encounter 
(Farrukh, Das Bild), even claiming that an- 
cient poetry provides the “spiritual back- 
ground” for the Qur'an (Bravmann, Spirit- 
ual background). Scholars have moreover 
acknowledged the achievement of the 
Quran’s re-coding (Izutsu, God and man) of 
the world imagined in poetry into a new 
paradigm of ethical values, stressing the 
dialectical relation (Montgomery, Poetry) 
that exists between the two realms of 
thinking. But although the qur’anic con- 
struction of real and imaginary space is 
certainly one of the most important 
achievements in the context of the turn 
from paganism to Islam, no extensive study 
has been undertaken regarding the 
quranic geographical representation of 
both the Arabian habitat and the biblical 
sites (see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN). 


Notions of space in pre-Islamic poetry 

Deserted space 
The pre-qur anic literary paradigm im- 
plies a perception of space as a challenge 
to humans, because it is not at their dis- 
posal. Not seldom does it present itself as 
“embattled space,” demanding to be recov- 
ered by the Bedouin hero. Yet, even when 
space is not viewed in such a dynamic con- 
text but is presented in a more static way, it 
does not appear as an integral part of the 
poetical speaker’s natural habitat; rather, it 
appears as an entity deprived of actual life 
and haunted by loss. Nonetheless, the role 
of topography in ancient poetry is striking, 
particularly when the poet in pre-Islamic 
(jahilt, see AGE OF IGNORANCE) poetry’s 
main genre, the gasida, chooses to start his 
speech with an elegiac “atdal-section” in 


which a broken-off love relation is remem- 
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bered. He invests much diligence in de- 
scribing the detailed features of the natural 
space where he finds himself, having come 
to a halt at a deserted campsite to recall a 
beloved of the past. The picture he designs 
to frame his first entrance does not, how- 
ever, express enjoyment of nature or aes- 
thetic delight in its extraordinary traits, but 
rather portrays the search for the recon- 
struction of the lost shape (“Gestalt”) of 
that space that was formerly replete with 
fulfilling social interaction but has mean- 
while decayed and become disfigured 
through climatic influences. It is the poet 
who has to give space its distinctive fea- 
tures, to make it speak again — a situation 
which sometimes induces him to address 
the place, literally begging it to answer 
him. Some verses from the famous nastb of 
Labid’s Mu ‘allaqa (vv. 1, 2, 10) serve well to 
illustrate this: 


Effaced are the abodes, brief encamp- 
ments and long-settled ones/at Mina the 
wilderness has claimed Mount Ghawl and 
Mount Ryam (‘fate [-diyaru mahalluha fa- 
mugamuha/bi-minan ta‘abbada ghawluha fa- 


ryamuha). 


Dung-darkened patches over which, since 
they were peopled,/years elapsed. Their 
profane months and sacred ones have 
passed away (dimanun tajarrama ba ‘da ‘ahdi 
anistha/hyqun khalawna halaluha wa- 


haramuha). 


Then I stopped and questioned them, but 
how do we question/mute immortals 
whose speech is indistinct? (/a-wagaflu 

as ‘aluha wa-kayfa su‘aluna/summan khawalida 
ma_yabinu kalamuha, trans. Stetkevych, Mute 


immortals, 9). 


When scenes of idyllic group life are intro- 
duced, these are staged in the animal 
realm rather than the human, thus stress- 
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ing the feeling of deprivation suffered by 
the poet who is in a state of loss regarding 
erotic and matrimonial fulfillment (see e.g. 
Labid’s Mu ‘allaqa, vv. 6-7). 

Although space is presented as empty and 
desolate, the location tends to be very de- 
terminate. Place names abound (Thilo, Die 
Ortsnamen). Places are marked and are still 
recognizable as having been previously 
peopled, as lieux de mémoire, places of re- 
membrance and yearning, though blurred 
and deserted at the time the poet speaks, 
and no longer milieux of human interac- 
tion. Geographical representation is thus 
in stark contrast to the physical absence of 
those for whom such representation is in- 
tended. It is further striking — as Hamori 
has noted (The art, 18) — that “in the aélal 
scene, time present has no effective con- 
tents to speak of.” The desertedness of 
space is not due to any historical event rel- 
evant to the present, but to the seasonal 
practices of the camel breeding tribes, who 
only in the winter and spring, when water 
resources were sufficient, would roam the 
desert freely with their camels, but with the 
beginning of the drought, would retreat to 
their own permanent sources of water. 
These exigencies thus limited longer-term 
encounters between members of different 
tribes to short periods and pre-determined 
the break-off of personal relations after 
short durations. Only rarely is the extinc- 
tion of the traces of the encampment ex- 
plained by phenomena which are beyond 
mere seasonally imposed needs, as in 
the verses of ‘Abid (18.2-3; Caskel, Das 
Schicksal, 45). 


Embattled space 
Although the world of the pre-Islamic lis- 
teners to poetry appears well-mapped, 
place-names being adduced frequently and 
playing a prominent role in the initial part 
of the gastda, and, although a sharp real- 


ization of physical-geographical phenom- 
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ena can be attested, the relation of man to 
space appears to be tense. The pagan poet 
or more precisely his persona, the Bedouin 
hero, has to re-conquer space over and over 
again in order to meet the ideals of mu- 
ruwwa and thus fulfill his role as an exem- 
plary member of tribal society. Risky expe- 
ditions undertaken by the hero through 
most inhospitable areas and adventurous 
rides under extreme climatic conditions are 
among the stock topics of the closing part, 
the fakhy, of the ancient Arabian gasida. 
One of the most famous testimonies of 
this poetical self- image — though in this 
case going back not to a tribally integrated 
poet, but rather to an outlaw — are cer- 
tainly the triumphal final verses of al- 
Shanfara’s Lamuyyat al- ‘arab: 


I have crossed deserts bare as the back of a 
shield, where no traveler’s beast sets foot 
(wa-kharqin ka-zahri l-turst qafrin qata tuhu/ 
bi-Gmilatayni zahruhu laysa_yu‘mali). 


I tied one end of the waste to the other, 
squatting or standing on a peak (wa-alhaqtu 
ilahu bi-ukhrahu mifiyan/‘ala qunnatin uq t 
mararan wa-amthuli). 


While the dark yellow mountain goats 
come and go about me like maidens in 
trailing garments (/ariidu l-arawi I-suhmu 
hawli ka-annaha/‘adharin ‘alayhinna |-mula‘u 
l-mudhayyali), 


Until at dusk they stand about me, motion- 
less, as if I were a white-legged, crook- 
horned one, with a twist in the legs, a 
scaler of summits (wa-yarkudna bi-l-asali 
hawli ka-annani/mina l-‘usmi adfa_yantaht 
l-ktha a‘qalu, trans. Hamori, The art, 30). 


Indeed, with only a slight exaggeration it 
might be held that space, being among 
those inimical elements that permanently 


threaten man is, in view of its momentum, 
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one of the manifestations of fate (al- 
manaya, al-manin, al-dahr, see FATE; TIME} 
DESTINY) itself. The Bedouin hero, who 
does not find himself in a position of mas- 
tery over his habitat, but has to empower 
himself over and over again to defy his 
most threatening enemy, the all-consuming 
fate, does so in many instances by ventur- 
ing into dangerous space. Space and fate 
are frequently viewed as closely related, 
such as a verse by ‘Urwa b. al-Ward 
(Caskel, Das Schicksal, 21) attests: 


Many a gray (desert) where perishing is 
feared/where the traveler is threatened by 
the ropes of fate (I have crossed; wa- 
ghabraa makhshwyin radaha makhiifatin/akhiha 


bi-asbabi l-manaya mugharrarit). 


Space, thus, is often presented as the site 
of a battlefield, a scene of human strife for 
self-assertion against threatening nature. 
Not least through his recollection of “spe- 
cial conquests,” could the Bedouin hero 
counterbalance the resignation-inspiring 
view of man as an easy prey to the hapha- 
zard assaults of the anonymous powers of 
nature, and thus contribute vitally to the 
coherence of his tribal society. 

“The old Arabic gastda was both sensuous 
and logical as it faced al-dahy, time and 
mutability which unconcerned with human 
conduct and human reason govern the 
world. In a morally capricious universe, the 
heroic model allowed a view of the totality 
of experience as balanced and coherent. 
To achieve balance, the speaker of the 
gasida offers himself to the voluntary expe- 
rience of fullness as well as emptiness, of 


gain as well as loss” (Hamori, The art, 20). 


Responses: the qur’anic canonical process as 
reflected in the re-coding of the pagan notions 
of space 

As against the heroic attitude of man to- 


wards space as displayed in poetry, the 
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early qur’anic revelations present earthly 
space as particularly inspiring of confi- 
dence. They present it as a locus of plea- 
sure and enjoyment, as a venue for the 
reception of divine bounty and as a site of 
ethically-charged social interaction. 


Aesthetically enjoyable space, symbolically 

significant space: the de-mythicizing of pagan 

herowc space 
An early and dominant image is that of a 
well preserved tent, allowing man to re- 
pose, to enjoy matrimonial life, as well as to 
pursue his daily activities in a peaceful and 
self-confident way. Q 78:6-16 strongly re- 
minds one of some psalms (q.v.) of praise 
which interpret worldly space as a secure 
housing for the created beings: “Have we 
not made the earth an expanse, and the 
mountains bulwarks? And created you in 
pairs (see CREATION)? And appointed your 
sleep as repose, and the night as a cloak 
(see GLOTHING; DAY AND NIGHT), and the 
day for livelihood? And built above you 
seven strong [heavens; see HEAVEN AND 
sky]?” (a-lam naj ‘ali l-arda mthada/wal- 
jibala awtada/wa-khalaqnakum azwaja/wa- 
ja‘alna nawmakum subata/wa-ja‘alna l-layla 
libasa/wa-ja‘alna l-nahara ma Gsha/wa- 
banayna_ fawgakum sab‘an shidada). Worldly 
space, then, is a divine grace demanding 
gratitude (shuky, see GRATITUDE AND IN- 
GRATITUDE), a present that inspires forms 
of worship (q.v.) which, in turn, will en- 
hance the coherence of the relationship 
between God and humankind. There is a 
whole qur’anic genre of hymnic praises of 
divine omnipotence, the so-called adi, 
“sions” (q.v.; Neuwirth, Studien; Graham, 
“The winds”) that rely on the very notion 
that the earth has been equipped with di- 
verse means to make human life easy and 
pleasant (e.g. “God sent water down from 
the heavens and enlivened the earth with it 
after its death,” Q 16:65: wa-llahu anzala 


mina l-samat maan fa-ahya bihi l-arda ba‘da 
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mavwttha). The revivification of the earth 
that seemed dead is a sign of divine provi- 
dence: “Have you not seen God send water 
down from the heavens and the earth be- 
come green the next day?” (Q 22:63: a-lam 
tara anna llaha anzala mina l-sama%t maan 
Ja-tusbthu l-ardu mukhdarratan). The picture 
seems to reflect that of a rural oasis, such 
as al-Taif or Yathrib: “We have showered 
down water, then split the earth in clefts, 
and made the grain to grow therein, and 
grapes and green fodder, and olive trees 
and date palms, and garden groves, and 
fruits and grasses, provision for you and 
your cattle” (Q 80:25-32: anna sababna l-ma’a 
sabba/thumma shagagqna l-arda shaqqa fa- 
anbatna fiha habba/wa-‘inaban wa-qadba/ 
wa-zaytinan wa-nakhla/wa-hadaiqa ghulba/ 
wa-fakihatan wa-abba/mata‘an lakum wa-li- 
an‘amikum). These descriptions, of course, 
are not devoid of a symbolic dimension. 
The image of the dead land miraculously 
revived is evoked not least to provide an 
empirically evident antecedent for the di- 
vine power of reviving the dead that con- 
tradicts empirical verisimility. The idea is 
therefore central not only to the early stiras 
(see Q 79:27-33) but is reiterated over and 
over again in later phases (Q 22:5; 50:9-11; 
57:17; 41:38-9). 

Early Meccan descriptions like these do 
not solely convey the message of divine 
omnipotence, freeing a man from his bur- 
den to fight for his survival, a dominant 
theme of pre-Islamic poetry (see FREEDOM 
AND PREDESTINATION). Their objective is 
more far-reaching: the entire paradigm 
within which a man’s self-respect was de- 
pendent on his achievements (which, in 
Meccan terms, might have been mani- 
fested in commercial success), was to be 
redefined. The focus shifts: from the hu- 
man person being the sole agent in the 
process of restoring meaning to life, atten- 
tion is turned towards created nature 


which displays divinely granted abundance 
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(see BLESSING; GRACE). God appears as the 
decisive agent in the process of restoring 
meaning to life, communicating his mes- 
sage through aesthetically understandable 
phenomena. ‘The addressee is — not 
unlike the situation of ancient Arabian 
poetry — the community. Be it the image 
of the firm land or the image of the sea 
(bahy, cf. Q 16:43 25:54-53 35:12, bahran; cf. 
Barthold, Der Koran und das Meer), hu- 
mankind is taught to rejoice in a divinely 
adorned cosmos which simultaneously 
manifests a new paradigm of social 


coherence. 


Copiousness of vegetation as a dwine gift 
It is hardly astonishing that vegetation 
plays a significant role in conveying the 
image of the world as a hospitable realm of 
human life (see AGRICULTURE AND VEGE- 
TATION). The vegetation in the Qur'an 
has been meticulously surveyed by Arne 
Ambros (Gestaltung und Funktionen). His 
presentation is very helpful for present 
purposes as it provides an insight to the lis- 
teners’ perception of local, imagined and 
even transcendental landscapes; it will 
thus be summarized in the following. The 
Quran offers no less than eleven detailed 
depictions of earthly vegetation. They are 
distributed over the entire corpus of the 
Qur'an, figuring equally in the context of 
salvation (q.v.) history — located outside 
the peninsula — and in the reality of the 
listeners’ present situation on the penin- 
sula. Their frequency in relation to the 
scarcity of depictions of the fauna (for 
which only Q 16:5-8 could be adduced) 
points to the listeners’ relationship towards 
the realm of plants as being basically dif- 
ferent from that towards the realm of ani- 
mals (see ANIMAL LIFE). An important ele- 
ment of this relationship is the delight in 
the beauty of plants; they are often viewed 
without regard to their usefulness. 


One of the three main themes that 
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accommodate vegetation is the description 
of plants as a testimony to the bounty of 
God (no less than forty occurrences). ‘The 
second theme is the perception of the per- 
manent threat to which plants are subject 
in view of abrupt climatic changes and the 
scarcity of water supplies — an observa- 
tion that often evokes the transitory nature 
of all beings. This theme unfolds thirteen 
times and in five of these both the first and 
the second themes are combined. The 
third theme is the diversity of vegetation 
in nature. This topic sometimes erupts in 
exclamations of admiration and delight 
never found in conjunction with descrip- 
tions of the animal world. 

The most frequently mentioned locus of 
vegetation is certainly the garden (q.v.; 
Janna), which also denotes an other-worldly 
garden. Particular plants that are grown in 
a garden are named, such as date palms 
and vines (Q 2:266; 17:91; 23:19; 36:34). 
Janna thus is not to be imagined as a 
merely ornamental garden, but rather as a 
plantation, a “garden from which one eats” 
(Q 25:8). The earthly garden is therefore a 
possession that permits a good living or 
even wealth (q.v.). Whereas rawda — a 
place with copious vegetation, a garden or 
a meadow — in the Qur'an denotes only 
the paradisaical (see PARADISE) abode, 
hadiga appears as a locale where copious 
plants, among them trees (q.v.), are to be 
found (Q 27:60; 80:30). In contradistinc- 
tion, the qur’anic harth is a place where pri- 
marily cereals grow. It is presented in 
Q 3:14 as a possession desirable to humans. 
Associated with toil, arth never appears in 
descriptions of paradise. It does serve, 
however, as a metaphor for the constraints 
that are demanded from humans as quali- 
fication for admission to the paradisaical 
afterlife: “Whoever desires the harvest 
(harth) of the hereafter, we increase its har- 


vest for him; but whoever desires the har- 
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vest of the world, we give it to him, but he 
has no part of the hereafter” (Q 42:20, man 
kana _yuridu hartha |-akhivati nazid lahu fi har- 
thihi wa-man kana_yuridu hartha l-dunya nu'tuhi 
minha wa-ma lahu fi l-akhirati min nasib). 
Remnants of mythical thinking are re- 
flected in a harth metaphor in Q 2:223: 
“Your wives are your harth, so approach 
your harth as you wish” (nis@ukum harthun 
lakum fa- ‘tit harthakum anna shi'tum). The 
lexeme zar‘ (pl. zurii‘) denotes sown plants. 
In view of its association with hard work, 
like Aarth it is confined to worldly contexts; 
when it occurs in the singular form, zar‘ it 
is synonymous with nabat, the most fre- 
quent context being praise of divine care 
and providence (Q 6:141; 16:11; 32:27; 
39:21). It is noteworthy that the region 
around Mecca is called in a prayer of 
Abraham the “valley with no existence of 
zar’,” (wadi ghayr dhi zar’, Q 14:37), or an 
uncultivable area, a wasteland. 

The benefits to be made from vegetation 
are manifest in fruit. The least concrete 
notion seems to be thamar, “fruit.” It is only 
once specified, in Q 16:67: “fruits of palms 
and vines” (thamarat al-nakhil wa-l-a‘nab). 
Used in the plural form, it encompasses all 
kinds of fruit — including those of the 
fields — and usually denotes the normal 
means of subsistence that is granted by 
God, but is liable to be taken away by 
him whenever he pleases (cf. Q 2:22; 14:32: 
“he sends water down from the sky and 
through it makes fruit spring up for you as 
a blessing /rizgan/,” anzala mina l-sama% 
maan fa-akhraja bthi mina l-thamarati rizqan 
lakum). A shortage of fruit (Q 7:130) figures 
among the punishments of the Egyptians 
(see EGYPT). A little more precise is faktha, 
with the etymological connotation of en- 
joyable fruit (/-k-h denotes the sentiment of 
being cheerful), mostly appearing in para- 
disaical depictions. 

After fruit, seeds figure prominently 
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among the parts of plants. The sprouting 
of seeds is viewed as a work of God 

(Q 6:95, inna llaha faliqu |-habbi wa-l-nawa). 
In most of the other instances, habb or 
habba serves as a symbol of the tiny thing 
that is yet not neglected by God: “Not a 
leaf falls but he knows it, nor a grain 
(habba) in the darkness of the earth” 

(Q 6:59, wa-md tasqutu min waraqatin ula 
ya lamuha wa-la habbatin fi zulumati l-‘ardt). 
In Q 21:47 and 31:16 it is mentioned that 
God will reckon even the weight of one 
grain of a mustard-seed (mithqal habbatin 
min khardalin). 

In reference to individual plants there 
are, first of all, trees: the Arabic word shajar 
or shqgara is also used to denote bushes and 
shrubs. Some contexts point to an Arabian 
habitat, Q 36:80 where the kindling of fire 
from shqjar is considered to be a divine gift 
to humankind (also Q 56:71 f.). As a place 
where bees live, shajar appears in Q 16:68. 
A historical occurrence in Muhammad’s 
life is associated with a tree in Q 48:18: zdh 
_yubayt unaka tahta l-shajarati. Other mentions 
of shajar(a) point to an extra-Arabian habi- 
tat, like the olive tree on Mount Sinai (q.v.; 
Q 23:20), the burning shrub of Moses (q.v.; 
Q 28:30; see FIRE), and the gourd shrub of 
Jonas (q.v.; Q 37:146). There is an other- 
worldly tree (shajara mubaraka zaytina) in the 
famous Light Verse (Q 24:35). Otherwise, 
trees figure in paradise frequently, and are 
indeed characteristic of its landscape; but 
there is also an exotically shaped tree, sha- 
Jarat al-zaqqum or shajar min zaqqum, in hell 
(q.v5 Q 37:62; 44:43; 56:52; cf. 17:60). 

Very often the palm tree, a particularly 
important plant in Arabia, is mentioned: 
nakhla or, collectively, nakhl (pl. nakhil). It is 
the only plant that is described in some de- 
tail in the Qur'an (Q 6:99; 13:4; 26:148; 
50:10} 55:11). In view of the importance of 
palms in the Arabian habitat, the meta- 


phor of ruined palms provides a suffi- 
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ciently shocking image to dramatize the 
theme of a people smitten with divine 
punishment, the ‘Ad (q.v.; @ 54:20; 69:7; 
see PUNISHMENT STORIES). Wakhl may ap- 
pear in the same context as gardens. They 
also occur in extra-Arabian habitats, like 
Q 19:23, 25 (nakhla in the account of the 
birth of Jesus, q.v.) and Q 20:71 (Moses ap- 
pearing before Pharaoh, q.v.), as well as in 
a description of paradise (Q 55:68). The 
fruit of the palm tree is mentioned rather 
seldom (Q 19:25, rutab; Q 16:67, thamarat al- 
nakhil). 

Vines are mentioned eleven times (‘%ab, 
mostly a‘nab); they appear in most cases 
(seven times) together with date palms 
(Q 18:32), perhaps due to a joint cultivation 
of both species. Vines also appear in de- 
scriptions of paradise (Q 78:32; the prohibi- 
tion to consume intoxicating drinks is 
rather late [cf. Q 16:67]; see INTOXICANTS; 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). Besides 
date palms and vines, olive trees (zaytin) 
occur five times, twice in the habitat of 
Mount Sinai. 

Other plants named in the Qur'an are 
tamarisk trees (athl, Q 34:16), onions (basal, 
Q 2:61), figs or fig trees (tin, Q 95:1), mustard 
(khardal, Q 21:47; 31:16), lote tree (sidy 
Q 34:16; 56:28; cf. 53:14, 16), ginger (zanja- 
bil, Q 76:17), pomegranates (rummdn, Q 6:99, 
141; 55:68), basil (rayhan, Q 55:12), lentils 
(‘adas, Q 2:61), garlic (fum, Q 2:61) and the 
gourd shrub (yagtin, Q 37:146). As against 
these, some generic names are difficult to 
identify: khamt, thorny shrubs (Q 34:16), 
darv, dried thorny shrubs (Q 88:6), gadb, 
fodder plants (Q 80:28; see GRASSES). 

The empirical knowledge of these plants 
and moreover their places of cultivation 
clearly point to familiarity with and, in- 
deed, the esteem of rural oases like al-Taif 
as places of enjoyment and delight in the 
mental map of the listeners. Vegetation in 
paradise is not essentially different, but 
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only more copious than earthly vegetation. 
It is noteworthy that only a few of the 
plants mentioned in the Quran attest to 
the listeners’ empirical knowledge of the 
vegetation of the desert. 


Urban public space as a forum of meaningful 

social interaction 
Ancient Bedouin poetry portrays the ex- 
emplary man, when appearing in public, 
as bound to burdensome constraints. He is 
expected to display extreme generosity, 
sometimes bordering on economic self- 
annihilation, so as to, through sacrifice, 
heroically defy the hardships imposed on 
weaker individuals by fate. Man in the 
Quran is relieved of this burden. Moving 
in an urban space he orients himself to 
ethical values that are symbolically mir- 
rored in the urban structures themselves. 
His “heroism” is not dependent on wealth 
and status, but piety (q.v.) and moral-ethi- 
cal obedience (q.v.). Q go “The City” 
(Sarat al-Balad) may serve as an example: 
“No, I swear by this city. And you are an 
inhabitant (Aillun) of this city. And the be- 
getter and that which he begat. We verily 
have created man in affliction (kabadin). 
Does he think that nobody has power over 
him? And he says, ‘I have destroyed vast 
wealth.’ Does he think that nobody sees 
him? Did we not provide him with two eyes 
(q.v.) and a tongue and two lips, and guide 
him to the two mountain passes (najdayn). 
But he has not attempted the ascent (al- 
‘aqgaba). What will convey to you what the 
ascent is? [It is] the freeing of a slave, feed- 
ing in the day of hunger an orphan (q.v.) 
near of kin or a pauper in misery (see 
POVERTY AND THE POOR), and to be of 
those who believe (see BELIEF AND UN- 
BELIEF) and exhort one another to perse- 
verence (see TRUST AND PATIENCE) and 
mercy (q.v.). Their place will be on the 
right hand. But those who disbelieve our 


revelations, their place will be on the left 
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hand. Fire will be an awning over them.” 
The initial incantation evokes Mecca as 
the place of the origin of the addressee, 
joining it to the complex idea of procre- 
ation (see BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION AND 
STAGES OF LIFE). Mecca, as a city with a 
temenos, a haram, i.e. a place where divine 
theophany has taken place, is thus a refer- 
ence to the idea of divine interaction with 
humans. Allusions to both creation and 
divine communication at the beginning 
of history (see HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN) 
have been identified as a stock introductory 
theme serving to arouse the listeners’ ex- 
pectation of an equally complex ending, of 
the fulfillment of both physical and spiri- 
tual time (Neuwirth, Images and meta- 
phors; see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QuR’AN). Mecca, figuring from the begin- 
ning as a locus of divine self-manifestation, 
has attracted eschatological connotations 
similar to those of the biblical localities 
mentioned in comparable oath-introduced 
texts, namely Mount Sinai and Jerusalem, 
whose introduction at the beginnings of 
stiras serve as a prelude to eschatological 
discourses unfolded at the end of the texts. 
What is particularly noteworthy in this 
stra is the reflection of the urban structure 
in the image of a human being. The topo- 
graphic features (the two paths, al-najdan, 
the steep path, al-‘aqaba), recall features of 
the human body whose organs — some of 
which are dual as well — have been 
shaped to enable him to understand the 
proper ways of moral conduct. Both ur- 
ban and bodily structures are thus divine 
tokens that have to be translated by the lis- 
teners into ethical imperatives. The topo- 
graphic features of the difficult paths and 
the steep road which structure the public 
space of the city have to be read as moral 
tasks. To climb them means to restrain 
oneself in favor of others: to ease the bur- 
den of the slaves, the hungry and the poor. 


These “others” are presented as fellow 
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creatures, whose bodily parts (ragaba, rep- 
resenting the social “class” of slaves), ge- 
netic relations (magraba, representing the 
class of equals, or rich persons) or even 
whose ailments (masghaba, alluding to the 
class of the poor), through common rhyme 
patterns, evoke the aforementioned urban 
feature of ‘agaba, thus including them in 
the morally demanding entity of urban 
public space. Mecca, indirectly introduced 
(vv. 1-2) as the scenario of this interaction, 
is obviously recognized as a body politic, 
suitable for implementing social activities 
in accordance with the divine will (cf. also 
Rippin, Commerce). 

The pagan perception of man’s ideal ac- 
tivity in the public space is exemplarily 
presented in this stira (“I have destroyed 
vast wealth,” @ 90:6, ahlaktu malan lubad) by 
the words of the unbeliever himself. It is, 
however, not rejected with the arguments 
known from the counter-voice of the pa- 
gan poet, the often adduced “critic” who 
aims at the avoidance of exaggerated gen- 
erosity and warns of extra-family-oriented 
overspending, which may lead to impover- 
ishment. Whereas in pre-Islamic poetry 
visibility in public space meant wasting 
one’s fortune by overspending to prove 
one’s generosity, in the Qur’an any insis- 
tence on such extreme practices are cen- 
sured. Public appearance in the Qur'an is 
rather governed by an ethical code which 
aims at a fair distribution of goods 
achieved in an un-heroic manner. It is the 
experience of the city as a structured space 
that in the Qur’4n provides the metaphors 


to communicate that code. 


Restoring meaning to deserted space: the umam 

khaliya; reconstruction of space in terms of 

salvation historical licux de mémoire 
According to Kenneth Cragg, “Arabian 
history was awed by the recollection of 
whole prosperous communities which had 


disintegrated and passed away through the 
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collapse, sudden or cumulative, of their 
earthworks and irrigation systems, most 
noteworthy of all the catastrophic end of 
the dam of Ma’rib and the irreparable loss 
of the precious oversoil by uncontrolled 
erosion” (Event, 88). This is certainly the 
factual background of the repeated evoca- 
tions of bygone cultures, the wmam khaliya 
or deserted localities in the Qur'an. Yet, 
the frequent descriptions of deserted space 
as a marker of loneliness, of the search for 
meaning and never ending questions 
which figure so prominently in pagan 
poetry, also resound in the many allusions 
to deserted space in the Qur'an. But in 

the Quran — contrary to the situation in 
poetry — all the questions are answered. 
The desolate places are historical sites, 
evoked through the reports of events. 
Though seldom explicitly named, they still 
have become sites laden with symbolic sig- 
nificance, since their evocation marks the 
beginning of a conversion process: The 
believers are turned from a community 
rooted in a local collective memory (see 
e.g. Q 105:1 on the episode of the elephant; 
see ABRAHA), where reminiscences of local 
experience count (Q 106:1-2 on Mecca’s 
past and present), into a community whose 
memory of imagined space is oriented to- 
wards an “other” tradition: that of salva- 
tion history. The development will reach its 
climax with the re-coding of significant 
geography as a whole, 1.e. with its integra- 
tion into a world that is scripturally in- 
formed. Before that stage is reached, allu- 
sions to deserted places that figure in 
Meccan texts are often related to the world 
of the listeners’ experience, i.e. the Hiyaz 
or the Arabian peninsula as a whole. ‘These 
sites are, from the beginning, presented as 
collective lieux de mémoire, places replete 
with meaning, assuring the listeners of a 
divinely endorsed order, in which not ca- 
pricious fate or cyclically occurring con- 


straints dominate, but one in which an 
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equilibrium of human action and welfare 
is achieved. For details about the local 
Arabian sites of umam khaliya we may sim- 
ply refer to Josef Horovitz’ seminal study, 
Koranische Untersuchungen (for Iram [q.v.] in 
Q 89:7, see Horovitz, Ku, 89; for Thamid 
[q.v.] in Q 11:61-8; 51:43 £5 54:23-325 

69:5 £; 89:8; gt:11 f., see Horovitz, Ku, 

11 f., 103 f. and also J. Stetkevych, Muham- 
mad, for Madyan [see mrip1An] in Q 7:85 f; 
9:70; 11:84 £.; 20:42; 22:43; 28:21; 29:35 f, 
see Horovitz, Ku, 138; for Saba’ [see 
SHEBA] in Q 27:22, see Horovitz, Ku, 115 f.; 
for Tubba‘ [q.v.; or gawwm Tubba‘] in 

Q 44:36 f., 50:13, see Horovitz, Ku, 103; for 
Sodom and Gomorra [the qur’anic al- 

mu tafikat| in Q 9:70; 69:9, see Horovitz, 
KU, 13 f.). 

What is common to all of them, whether 
they are presented as known and visible to 
the first audience of the Qur'an, or only 
adduced as mythical examples, is that they 
are spaces, imagined mostly as “cities” 
(qura, sing. garya, Q 47:143 cf. Q 30:95 35:43; 
40:22, 82), which, at the time of the 
Qur'an, had become deserted. But what 
was, in pagan poetry, due to the seasonal 
cycle, i.e. the necessity of leaving campsites 
due to the lack of water, and successive 
devastation through natural decay, has 
been furnished in the Qur'an with a his- 
torical reason. The devastation of the 
sites 1s caused by a divine retaliation, 
which the former inhabitants — the un- 
believers — called upon themselves. ‘That 
which in pagan poetry would arouse resig- 
nation: a temptation to allow oneself to 
succumb to the overwhelming power of 
fate from which the poet would recover 
only through a strenuous personal en- 
deavor, was, to the Qur’an’s audience, no 
longer a threat. More than once (Q 27:69; 
30:42), the Qur'an invites the listeners to 
roam the lands and convince themselves of 
the tragic ends with which the earlier peo- 


ples have met — an idea associated already 
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by Horovitz with the aé/al-descriptions of 
ancient poetry as well as with the verses 
on the “whi sunt qui ante nos fuerunt” topos 
(Becker, Lslamstudien, 1, 501 f£.). But the 
Quran, in contrast with the nostalgic 
verses of poetry, is paraenetical in orienta- 
tion, conveying the message that even the 
most powerful peoples are annihilated 
when they defy the warnings of their 
messengers (see WARNING). It teaches the 
imminence, but at the same time the avoid- 
ability, of divine retaliation in this life (see 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT) that 
causes the destruction of one’s habitat in 
this world. Fate can be overcome, not 
through heroic endeavor, but through 
obeying messengers (see OBEDIENCE). The 
absence of human presence is recom- 
pensed, not by a reassurance of previous 
happiness, but by a story restoring mean- 
ing, reestablishing the balance between 
what occurred and the suffering that was 
endured. Haphazard fate and all-consum- 
ing time have ceded their power to a just 
divine agent. Space has regained a mean- 


ingful historical dimension. 


Exile and recovery of the familiar landscape: the 

“biblification” of pagan space 
Two movements within the qur’anic cor- 
pus mark the figuration of Mecca as a 
locus of salvific importance. The first pres- 
ents Mecca as a calque on the biblically 
significant sites of the holy land and Jeru- 
salem while the second situates Mecca as a 
second Jerusalem. 


Mecca as a counterpart of biblical sites of 

revelation: the holy land and Jerusalem 
It is interesting to note that early siiras, 
which otherwise focus on Meccan sacred 
space or Arabian sites of retaliation, in 
some instances already recall central sanc- 
tuaries of biblical geography. This applies 
in particular to Mount Sinai (Q 19:52; 
20:80; 28:46; 95:2), the locus of the revela- 
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tion received by Moses (q.v.). Through the 
juxtaposition of this sanctuary with 
Mecca, the pagan sanctuary is affirmed in 
its aura of a holy place honored as such in 
its past through a divine manifestation and 
thus communication of the divine will. 

At a later phase, when the map of the 
believers has itself widened, it is no longer 
for the sake of Mecca that biblical loci are 
mentioned: a new notion of geography has 
arisen, relating not to experienced space 
but to desired space. It is the area of the 
holy land familiar to Judaism and Chris- 
tianity that replaces the familiar local 
geography. 

The holy land (al-ard al-muqaddasa, Q 5:21; 
al-ard allatt barakna hawlaha/fiha, literally, 
“the land that we have blessed,” Q 21:71; cf. 
7:13.73 17:15 34:18) is evoked in the Qur’an 
on different occasions. Particularly the 
middle and late Meccan periods are re- 
plete with recollections of biblical history. 
The earlier reminiscences of Arabian sal- 
vation history are being replaced by recol- 
lections of biblical history featuring the 
Children of Israel (q.v.; Band Isra’il). Local 
lieux de mémoire are substituted by geograph- 
ically remote ones — a new lopographia sacra 
emerges, adopted from “the others,” not 
the genealogical, but the spiritual fore- 
bears. One of the first events recorded to 
have taken place in the holy land is the 
story of Lot (q.v.; Lit) staged at the mu ’ta- 
Jikat (Q 53:53-6; 69:9). Indeed, the whole 
history of the Israelites, except for the 
parts staged in Egypt (Misr) and their 
wandering through the desert of Sinai, is 
located in the holy land. The Qur’an later 
relates several significant events of salva- 
tion history staged in Jerusalem, such as 
the annunciation of a son gifted with 
prophecy to the aged Zechariah (q.v.; 

Q 3:39; 19:7; see JOHN THE BAPTIST), the 
sojourn of young Mary (q.v.) in the temple 
in the care of Zechariah (Q 3:37), David’s 
judgment, viewed in the Qur'an as a divine 
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trial (Q 38:21 f.), and finally the catastrophe 
of the destruction of the sanctuary by for- 
eign conquerors, understood to be a pun- 
ishment imposed on the Children of Israel 
(Q 17:2 f.). These qur’anic references to 
Jerusalem and the holy land, though often 
not explicit, not only serve to complete the 
narrative of salvation history, but also help 
the listeners adopt the remote world of the 
memory of the others as their own spiri- 
tual past. The community, urged to go into 
an inner exile, yearned for a substitute for 
the emotionally alienated and politically 
hostile landscape of their origin. Through 
the adoption of the qzbla towards Jerusalem 
dating to the last years of Muhammad’s 
Meccan activities, a trajectory has been 
constructed. Q 17:1, the sole verse which 
connects the holy land directly with the 
biography of the Prophet, is also a testi- 
mony of the establishment of the first qzbla 
(q.v.; Neuwirth, The spiritual meaning): 
“Glorified be he who carried his servant 
by night from the inviolable sanctuary (al- 
masjid al-haram) to the remote sanctuary 
(al-magjd al-aqsa), the neighborhood 
whereof we have blessed, in order that we 
might show him our signs. Verily, God is 
the hearer, the seer (see SEEING AND 
HEARING; GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES).” 
Here, a short excursus on the gibla to- 
wards Jerusalem appears indispensable. 
Indeed, the Jerusalem sanctuary in its func- 
tion as a ritual orientation — as the focus 
of an imaginary space becoming accessible 
in prayer — did not develop in the con- 
sciousness of the young Islamic community 
at a haphazard time. Rather, it appeared 
during a phase of development when, 
thanks to a complex process of new orien- 
tation, a remarkable widening of the 
young community’s horizons was taking 
place, in terms of time as well as of space. 
Thus the “remote sanctuary,” so suggestive 
in its topographical and historical setting, 


could become a forceful symbol. One 
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might dare to hypothesize that the Jerusa- 
lem qibla came about as a gestural expres- 
sion of the deeply felt experience of having 
gained new spiritual horizons. 

Together, two essential novelties — the 
newly attained convergence of the qur’anic 
revelations with the scriptures of the two 
other monotheistic religions and the simul- 
taneous adoption of the topographia sacra of 
the earlier religions — created a new self- 
consciousness for the young Islamic com- 
munity. This new self-awareness was no 
longer based primarily on the rites prac- 
ticed at the Ka‘ba, but on a new conscious- 
ness of being among the receivers and 
bearers of a scripture, and, as such, having 
a share in the memory of salvation history, 
transported by the medium of writing (see 
Book). Jan Assmann (Das kulturelle Gedécht- 
nis) has coined a phrase for this type of 
change in orientation, the “transition of a 
society from ritual coherence to textual 
coherence.” By its very gesture, the gibla, 
oriented toward Jerusalem, points to this 
new connection between the emerging 
Islamic community and the older religions. 
It is not surprising, then, that the qur’anic 
allusions to the Meccan sanctuary and its 
rites as the previous guarantors of social 
coherence (Neuwirth, Images and meta- 
phors) — allusions, up until that point, so 
numerous in the introductory sections of 
the Meccan stiras — were soon replaced 
by a stereotypical introductory evocation of 
the book (al-kitab), now recognized as the 
most significant common spiritual posses- 
sion. ‘The images now appearing in the in- 
troductory sections of the siiras, the book 
and its requisites, unequivocally point to 
the awareness that a stream of tradition 
had come to a standstill and was now 
accessible through written means. It was a 
new form of remembrance that would 
soon penetrate the daily ritual practices: 
the strong attachment to a familiar place, 


which was characteristic of the worship at 
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the Ka‘ba, gave way to the perception of a 
new situation in a spiritual space, that 
reached far beyond the horizons of the 
inherited rites into the world and history 
of the others, of the Children of Israel 
(Bani Isra’1l). 

Whereas in the earliest stiras there had 
been few places considered worth evoking 
except for Mecca and the deserted sites of 
Arabia, from this point until the emigra- 
tion (hyra) — with the sole exception of 
Q 17 — one does not find any further refer- 
ences to Mecca in the siras. Instead, the 
“blessed land” is introduced as a space in 
which the oppressed believer may take ref- 
uge and where most of the prophets had 
worked. Stiras culminate in an oft-repeated 
appeal to the examples reaching far back 
into the history of the spiritual forebears, 
the Children of Israel (Bani Isra’‘il). Jerusa- 
lem is the central sanctuary of the space 
marked by this scripture and thus by writ- 
ing. All prayers gravitate in the direction of 
Jerusalem as their natural destination and 
to Jerusalem the worshipper turns his face 
in prayer. 

The inner exile to which allusion is al- 
ready made in Q 73:10, “part from them 
in a pleasant manner” (uhjurhum hajran 
jamila), was to culminate in a territorial 
exile. As Cragg (Event, 126) has noted, “for 
an event so vital and formative, the Qur'an 
surprisingly has little direct to say,” the 
only explicit passage about the emigration 
(hira) being perhaps Q 9:40-1. The move 
out of Mecca is, however, not definite; it 
presages the move against Mecca that 
would follow some ten years later and the 
spiritual recovery of the familiar space of 


the Meccan sanctuary before then. 


Biblical sites substituted: Mecca’s emergence as a 
second Jerusalem 
When we reach the Medinan period, we 
find the afore-sketched trajectory from 


the familiar but now banned and forbid- 
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den Mecca to the “remote,” imaginary 
sanctuary of Jerusalem being called into 


question. 


Leaving the remote imaginary homeland — the 

recovery of the peninsula 
It is in this period that an attempt to settle 
the antagonism between the local Jewish 
tribes and the Medinan communities is 
being made, and the incompatibility of the 
rivaling lieux de mémoire, the two topographiae 
sacrae, Jerusalem with the holy land on the 
one hand and Mecca with the Hiyazi land- 
scape on the other, has become evident. 
Thus, places formerly carrying paradig- 
matic memories become loci of ambivalent 
events: Mount Sinai now is portrayed as 
the site where the Children of Israel failed 
to fulfill a divine command (Q 2:63-4, 93; 
42153-53 7:171). Jerusalem does not fare very 
differently. The rediscovery of Mecca as 
the essential destination of the longing of 
the exiles at Medina came about barely 
two years after the emigration, and is doc- 
umented in Q 2:142-4: “The fools from 
among the people will say, ‘What has 
turned them from their former gibla” Say: 
‘Unto God belongs the east (al-mashriq) and 
the west (al-maghrib). He guides whom he 
will to a straight path (serat mustaqgim).’ ... 
We have seen the turning of your face [1.e. 
Muhammad] to heaven. Now we shall 
make you turn to a gibla that is dear to you. 
Turn your face towards the inviolable sanc- 
tuary (al-masjd al-haram), and [O Muslims] 
wherever you are, turn your faces towards 
it.” The spiritual return of the worshippers 
to the Ka‘ba at Mecca heralded in these 
verses dislocates Jerusalem from the center. 
A ritual re-orientation in space (see RITUAL 
AND THE QUR'AN), expressed by so domi- 
nant a gesture in worship, should not be 
taken as a mere religio-political step, but 
appears to reflect the reality of a genuine 
change of spiritual longing. Mecca was 
able to replace Jerusalem because the 
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memory shared with the Children of Israel 
(Bani Isra‘il) by the Medinan community 
had been eroded to some degree by the 
novel experience of territorial exile, within 
which the Meccan central sanctuary had 


increased substantially in symbolic value. 


Mecca had by then gone through a sub- 
stantial change. It had become integrated 
into that particular form of memory that 
is transported by the vehicle of writing, 
which we might identify with biblical 
tradition — and this bestowed on it the 
rank of a place honored by a significant 
episode of salvation history. It had become 
the central place of the career of a biblical 
hero, Abraham himself. Abraham’s inau- 
guration prayer of the Ka‘ba (Q 2:126 f.) 
has been rightfully associated with the 
Solomonic inauguration prayer of the tem- 
ple in Jerusalem. In Abraham’s prayer, the 
sanctuary is conceived not only as a place 
of pilgrimage for a particular group, but 
also as a sign set up for all humankind: 


And when Abraham prayed, ‘My lord! 
Make this a safe country (baladan ami- 
nan)’.../‘Our lord! Make us submissive to 
you (muslimina laka) and make a nation 
submissive to you from our seed’.../“Our 
lord! And raise up for them a messenger 
from among them who will read them your 
signs and teach them the book (kitab) and 
wisdom (al-hikma) and improve them (wa- 
puzakkthim).’ 


In this prayer, the Ka‘ba appears as the 
monument of a new divine foundation. In 
view of its Abrahamic origin it has become 
the first monotheistic temple (cf. Q 3:96). 

According to this inaugural prayer, verbal 
worship and the reading of scripture shall 
take place in this sanctuary in addition to 
the constitutive rites of the ancienct cult 
(see RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN). The 


prayer reaches its fulfillment with the 
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appearance of the prophet Muhammad. 
His mission is to complete the complex 
structure of Islam as a religion whose cult 
is based equally on ritual and verbal ele- 
ments. He has come to read God’s signs to 
the community and teach them the scrip- 
ture (Q 2:129, yatlu ‘alayhim ayatika wa- 
yu‘allimuhumu |-kitab). Through this new 
increase in meaning, once again a vital 
part of the previous aura of Jerusalem is 
transferred to Mecca. What had been a 
prerogative of Jerusalem attested by the 
prophet Isaiah, “The law will go out from 
Zion and the word of the Lord from Jeru- 
salem” (Jsa 2:3), is finally conferred on 
Mecca. 

The uniqueness of the rites originating in 
Mecca and sanctioned by the Qur’an are 
perceived as temporally prior to the phe- 
nomenon of revelation through scripture, 
associated so closely with Jerusalem (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). Thus, it 1s 
only at the end of the qur’anic develop- 
ment, after Mecca had been regained and 
its sanctuary had finally found further an- 
choring in Islam, that ultimate statement 1s 
found: “Surely the first house founded for 
people is that in Bakka, the blessed and a 
guidance to all beings” (¢nna awwala baytin 
wudi‘a lil-nasi la-lladhi bi-Bakkata mubarakan 
wa-hudan lil-‘alamin, Q 3:96). 

The canonical process of the Qur'an is 
thus reflected not least in the changing 
views of space expressed in its geographi- 
cal representations. At a first stage, local 
space replete with heroic memory or asso- 
ciated with the yearning for a lost paradise 
has been re-coded in leux de mémoire recall- 
ing acts of divine mercy and generosity, as 
well as wrath, and mirroring human piety 
and obedience, but more often rebellion 
and obstinacy. Later, local space having be- 
come exile, had to be expanded to encom- 
pass its imaginary substitute, the topographia 
sacra of the Children of Israel (Bani 


Isra‘il). Finally, Mecca and the peninsula 
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themselves acquired biblical associations 
and salvific as well as historical significance 
sufficient to obtain the rank of a divinely 


blessed topography of the new religion. 
Angelika Neuwirth 
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Gift-Giving 


Bestowing an item without a necessary re- 
turn. Two kinds of “gift-giving” occur in 
the Qur'an: (1) God giving gifts (‘ala’) to 
humans and (2) people giving, or exchang- 
ing, presents (nihla, hadiyya). That God 
gives (ata) to humans is mentioned five 
times in the Qur'an. A metaphor for 
“bounties” and “rewards,” material and 
moral, for good deeds (see BLESSING; 
GRACE; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT), the 
divine gift is described as “unbroken” 

(Q 11:108), and “not confined” (Q 17:20), 
and is often associated with “reckoning” 
(Q 38:39, Q 78:36). God also commands 
men to “give the women their dowries as a 


gift spontaneous” (wa-atii I-nisa’a saduqati- 


GIFT-GIVING 


hinna nihlatan, Q 4:45; See BRIDEWEALTH; 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE). 

The exegetes differ in regard to the 
etymology and meaning of nihlatan. One 
explanation, favored by al-Tabart (d. 310/ 
923), traces its root to the verb itahala, “to 
embrace a religion,” the noun of which, 
nthla, is thus a synonym of milla, dana, or 
shar‘. The accusative nihlatan therefore sig- 
nifies, as a fal clause, faridatan, “as a duty” 
(cf. also Q 2:236-7; 4:24), or wajibatan, “as 
an obligation,” or, as a maf‘ul lahu clause, 
diyanatan, “in order to fulfill a religious 
duty” (see GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN). 
Another explanation, held by al-Zamakh- 
shart (d. 538/1144) and al-Qurtubt (d. 671/ 
1272), is based on the verb nahala, which is, 
according to al-Kalbt (d. 146/763) and al- 
Farra’ (d. 207/822), the same as a‘ta@ or wa- 
haba, “to give.” Thus, the noun nihla means 
‘atiyya or hiba, a gift (Shawkant, Tafsii, i, 
535; Zamakhshart, Aashshaf 1, 459-60; 
Qurtubt, Jamis v, 17-8). Some exegetes note 
that nihla denotes a gift to be given “volun- 
tarily” (‘atiyya bi-tibat nafs) without the ex- 
pectation of anything being provided in re- 
turn (Raz, Tafsir ix, 147; Ibn al-Jawzi, <ad, 
ii, 9). In this connection, the Qur'an warns 
against gift-giving in the expectation of re- 
ceiving more (Q 74:6). Islamic law has elab- 
orated upon the conditions necessary for, 
and the problems inherent in, the giving of 
gifts, which touches upon the practice of 
almsgiving (q.v.; see Rosenthal, Hiba, 
342-4; Linant de Bellefonds, Hiba, 350-1; 
Tabari, Tahdhib al-athar, i, 3-147). 

The only case that involves gift-giving in 
a narrative context in the Qur’an is the 
Queen of Sheba’s (see BILQis) sending a 
gift (hadiyya) to Solomon (q.v.) to test 
whether he was a noble “prophet” or a 
worldly “king” (Q 27:35-6; see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD; KINGS AND RULERS). 
The Queen’s presents are said, according 
to interpretations, to have consisted of 
bricks of gold and silver, slave boys dressed 
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as girls and slave girls in boy’s clothing, 
horses, and jewelry, each linked to a riddle 
for Solomon to solve (Tabart, Ta/siy ix, 
515-6; Zamakhshart, Aashshdaf ii, 353-4, 


Suyatt, Durr, v, 202-3). The qur’anic version 


of the legend relates that Solomon won the 
Queen over not only with his magic pow- 
ers, by ordering the jinn (q.v.) to move the 
Queen’s throne, but also with his elo- 
quence and moral stance. In refuting the 
Queen’s envoy, Solomon declared that he 
was in no need of any gift from her for he 
was content with what God had given him: 
“What, would you succor me with wealth, 
when what God gave me is better than 
what he has given you? Nay, but instead 
you rejoice in your gift” (hadiyyatikum, 

Q 27:36). The exegetes point out that 
Muhammad and all the prophets, includ- 
ing Solomon, both accepted and encour- 
aged the exchange of gifts on account of 
their beneficial effect on human relations 
(Qurtubt, Jami, xiii, 132). 
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Ginger see AGRICULTURE AND 


VEGETATION; FOOD AND DRINK 


Glorification of God 


The adoration and exaltation of God, the 
Arabic terms for which (derived from the 
root letters s-b-h) cover a range of mean- 
ings: worship (q.v.) or prayer (1.e. Q 3:41); 
wonder at his ability to perform miracu- 
laous deeds (i.e. Q 17:1); constant remem- 
brance (q.v.) of God (dhiky, exemplified in 
Q 13:13); contrition (fawba, exemplified in 
Q 24:16; see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE); as 
well as a negative assertion of what God is 
not (see Damaghani, Wwjith, i, 446-7 for an 
elaboration of these themes). Tasbih, the 
qur’anic word most often translated as glo- 
rification of God, is essentially negative: it 
denotes removal of all those elements from 
the conception of God which are unwor- 
thy of him — anthropomorphic elements, 
for example (see ANTHROPOMORPHISM). 
The infinitive subhan, which comes from 
the same root as fasbih (s-b-h) and occurs 
in the Quran in the interjectory construc- 
tions subhdnahu, subhanaka, and subhana llahi, 
brings out this meaning effectively, as in 

Q 2:116: “And they say, “God has taken unto 
himself a son.’ Far above that is he! (subha- 
nahu);” Q 3:191: “Our lord, you have not 
created this [universe] in vain. Far above 
that are you! (subhanaka);” and Q 37:159: 
“God is far above (subhana llahi) what they 
attribute [to him]!” The Qur'an thus uses 
subhan (and other words) to purge the con- 
ception of God of all those beliefs and no- 
tions that would diminish his being, limit 
his power, or impute any imperfection to 
him. 

Being negative in character, fasbih fre- 
quently occurs in the Qur’an in conjunc- 
tion with its positive complement hamd 
(“grateful praise”), as in Q 25:58: wa-sabbih 
bi-hamdthi (“And make tasbih, together with 
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hamd of him’), which may be glossed as: 
Glorify God by dissociating from him all 
that must be dissociated from him, and by 
associating with him all that ought to be 
associated with him. 

Tasbih connotes earnestness (the primary 
meaning of the root is swift movement); 

Q 79:3 refers to angels (see ANGEL) as 
sabihat — those who are diligent in carry- 
ing out God’s commands — and Q 21:33 
speaks of the heavenly bodies as “swim- 
ming” (yasbahiina) in their orbits (also 

Q 36:40). The command to make tasbih 
thus implies that one must glorify God with 
earnest devotion. 

According to al-Raghib al-Isfahani (d. 
early fifth/eleventh cent.), fasbih, construed 
as worship of God, may take the form of 
an utterance, an act, or an intention. He 
interprets the word in Q 37:143 as repre- 
senting all three: fa-law la annaha kana mina 
l-musabbihina, “Had he (Jonah [q.v.], in the 
belly of the fish) not been one of those who 
glorify God.” The verse, in other words, 
praises Jonah for glorifying God on all 
three counts of speech, action and inten- 
tion. In some verses, however, tasbih has a 
more restricted meaning, as in Q 20:130 
and 50:39-40, where it stands for the oblig- 
atory daily prayer because glorification is 
an essential part of that prayer. Similarly, 
Q 21:79 and 38:18 call David’s (q.v.) hymns 
tasbih, saying that mountains and birds 
used to sing — (yusabbthna) literally, make 
tasbih — in unison with him. 

According to Q 17:44, all existence glori- 
fies God: “The seven heavens and the 
earth and what is in them glorify him; 
there is nothing but that it glorifies him, 
together with praise of him, but you do 
not understand their glorification.” Gom- 
mentators remark that all orders of crea- 
tion — angels, jinn (q.v.), humans, animals, 
and inanimate phenomena — glorify God, 
through submission to God and his laws; 


that this submission may be voluntary or 
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involuntary or both; and that the precise 
nature and form of this submission may 


not be comprehensible to all. 
Mustansir Mir 
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Glory 


Height of splendor and renown. ‘The word 
Jalal (“majesty”) comes closest to being the 
quranic term for glory. The only two oc- 
currences of the word are in siira 55, and 
in both instances it is constructed with dhi, 
“possessor, owner” (see Gimaret, Noms 
dwins, 75-6; Razi, Lawam«‘ al-bayyinat fi 
l-asma@’ wa-l-sifat, 270): “Your lord’s counte- 
nance, possessor of majesty and honor, 
[alone] will survive” (Q 55:27) and “Blessed 
is the name of your lord, possessor of ma- 
jesty and honor” (Q 55:78). The word mad 
has a similar denotation and the participle 
majid is used in the Qur'an for God 

(Q 11:73), for the throne of God (q.v.; 

Q 85:15) and for the Quran itself (Q 50:1; 
85:21). In qur’anic usage, however, majd is 
different from ja/al in that while jalal repre- 
sents an attribute that belongs exclusively 
to the being of God, majd may be posited 
of other entities — hence the qualification 
of the divine throne and the Qur'an as 
majid. It may, however, be argued that the 
throne and scripture become mad only by 
virtue of their association with God who is 
mayjid. 

More important than establishing qur- 
*anic terms for glory is the task of clari- 
fying the concept of glory. A clue to the 
concept may be found in Q 7:143, which 
reports God’s response to the request of 
Moses (q.v.) to see God: “When he mani- 
fested himself to the mountain, he 
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crushed it, and Moses fell down uncon- 
scious.” The Arabic word used for “He 
manifested himself” is éqalla, which is sug- 
gestive of effulgence. In light of this verse, 
divine glory could be described as God’s 
holy magnificence or majestic splendor. 
But the verse clearly indicates that even if 
this divine magnificence or splendor were 
to become visible, the physical eyes (q.v.) of 
humans in this world could not bear the 
sight (see SEEING AND HEARING). At the 
end of this world, however, it may be pos- 
sible to catch a glimpse of divine glory, as 
suggested by Q 39:67-9, a passage of epical 
quality which speaks of God holding the 
heavens and earth in his hands on the last 
day (see LAST JUDGMENT; APOCALYPSE), 
with the earth “lit up with the light of its 
lord” (cf. Lsa 6:3: “the whole earth 1s full of 
his glory”). 

Glory in the sense of awesome divine 
presence or a manifestation of that pres- 
ence is indicated in Q 7:171: “And recall the 
time when we hung the mountain (Sinai) 
over them (the Israelites), as if it were a 
canopy, and they thought that it was about 
to fall on them.” This verse (see also 
Q 2:63, 93) alludes to Exodus 19:17-8, which 
describes how the mountain shook when 
God “descended upon it in fire.” Accord- 
ing to Amin Ahsan Islahi (Tadabbur-i 
Quran, ad Q 2:63), God manifested his 
power and majesty on the mountain not in 
order to extract forcibly from the Israelites 
a commitment to follow the Torah (q.v.), 
but in order to remind them that God, 
with whom they had made a covenant 
(q.v.), Was not a weak but a mighty being, 
and that his vengeance was no less great 
than his bounty — that it was within his 
power to crush them by means of a moun- 
tain if they disobeyed him. The incident, 
in other words, made the Israelites (see 
CHILDREN OF ISRAEL) aware of the close 
and immediate presence of God. Q 2:210 


is similar: “They are waiting only for 
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this — are they not? — that God should 
arrive in canopies of clouds, and his an- 
gels, too — and the matter is settled!” Nei- 
ther Q 2:210 nor Q 7:171, however, can be 
interpreted to signify localization of divine 
presence (see SEGHINA). 
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Goat see ANIMAL LIFE 


God and his Attributes 


“Allah,” the name for God in Islam, is gen- 
erally taken to mean “the God,” God 
plainly and absolutely (Watt, ‘The use, 
245-7). The name is commonly explained 
linguistically as a contraction of the Arabic 
noun with its definite article, al-ilah short- 
ened into Allah by frequency of usage in in- 
vocation. Actually, “Allah” is not under- 
stood to be a proper name like any other, 
rather it is the name of the nameless God, 
next to whom there is no other. Allah is 
mentioned only in the singular, no plural 
can be formed of the name. God, however, 
is not understood in Islam as an abstract 
absolute; rather God exists and is one: God 
is the only real supreme being whom all 
Muslims address and invoke by the name 
“Allah.” Faith in God is the fulcrum of 
Islamic monotheism and obedience (q.v.) to 
his will the focus of the Muslim way of life. 


The principal names for God in the Qur’an 
The idea and concept of Allah, the one 
and only God, are deeply rooted in the 
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prophetic message of Muhammad embod- 
ied in the Qur'an. Muhammad proclaimed 
the Qur'an “in the name of Allah” (Q 1:1; 
see BASMALA) and the Muslim profession of 
faith (shahdda), “there is no deity but 
Allah,” encapsulates the core of the 

qur anic witness to the unique God (see 
WITNESS TO FAITH). He is both feared by 
humans (see FEAR) and near to them, being 
both transcendent and immanent. In the 
Quran, God is described by his “most 
beautiful names” (al-asma@ al-husna), tradi- 
tionally enumerated as ninety-nine epi- 
thets, on which Islamic theology based its 
systematic expositions abour the divine 
essence (dhat) and its attributes (sifat, cf. 

D. Gimaret, Les noms divins, see THEOLOGY 
AND THE QUR'AN). Muslims believe the 
Arabic Quran to be the actual word of 
God (q.v.) through which God makes him- 
self known to humanity. No greater self- 
testimony of God to himself can be found 
anywhere else than in the Qur'an, in 
which God in his own words calls himself 
“Allah,” a name that appears about 2,700 
times in the qur’anic text (Allahu, 980 
times; Allaha, 592 times; Allahi, 1125 times; 
Allahumma, 5 times). Long before the time 
of Muhammad, the pre-Islamic Arabs 
(q.v.) and the Meccans (see MECGA) in par- 
ticular, worshiped a great deity and su- 
preme provider, called Allah (Q 13:16; 
29:61; 31:25; 39:38) and invoked him in 
times of distress (Q 6:109; 10:22; 16:38; 
29:65; 31:32; 35:42} see PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QURAN; SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). From his youth, 
Muhammad was intimately familiar with 
this name for the supreme God since his 
father’s name was ‘Abdallah, “servant of 
Allah.” It seemed most natural to him, 
therefore, to employ the word “Allah” for 
God in his qur’anic proclamation, rather 
than to introduce a totally new name for 
his monotheistic concept of God. Muham- 


mad stripped the pre-Islamic notion of the 
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supreme Allah, however, of associates and 
companions, whom the polytheistic belief 
of the Arabs accepted as subordinate dei- 
ties (cf. T. Fahd, Le panthéon, 4.1; see POLY- 
THEISM AND ATHEISM; IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS). Prior to Islam, the Meccans 
asserted a kinship of Allah with the jinn 
(q.v.3 Q 37:158), attributed sons to Allah 

(Q 6:100), regarded the local deities of al- 
‘Uzza, Manat and al-Lat as daughters of 
Allah (Q 53:19-22; 6:100; 16:57; 37:149), 
knew of the worship of five pre-Islamic 
male deities, Wadd, Suwa‘, Yaghiith, Ya‘tq 
and Nasr (Q 71:23; see IDOLS AND IMAGES) 
and possibly associated angels (see ANGEL) 
with Allah (Q 53:26-27). Muhammad’s 
proclamation of Allah left no room for 
partners and angels or saints to fill the 
space between the believer and God. 
Rather, in the Qur'an, humanity was made 
to stand directly before God, unassisted by 
any mediator (see INTERCESSION). 

Another name for God, used parallel to 
Allah in the Qur’an mainly in the Meccan 
phases of Muhammad’s qur’anic procla- 
mation (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR- 
*AN), is the name al-Rahman, cited 57 times 
in the qur’anic text, as e.g. in Q 17:110, 
“Say, call upon Allah or call upon al- 
Rahman; however you call upon him, to 
him belong the most beautiful names.” Al- 
Rahman eventually lost its independence 
in the proclamation of Muhammad and 
became subsumed under the principal 
name of Allah in the final redaction of the 
Qur’an. It came to be understood as an 
adjective modifying the word God, and 
meaning “the merciful,” though it was not 
counted as one of the most beautiful 
names of God (cf. J. Jomier, Le nom divin, 
367-381). Originally, al-Rahman was the 
name given to the God of the heavens wor- 
shiped in Yemen (q.v.) and central Arabia. 
Documented in an inscription from the 
year 505 C.E., the name appears in the old 


south Arabian form of Rahmanan, with 
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the article placed in postposition, and 
clearly indicates an Aramaic origin (cf. 
J. Rajckmans, Le christianisme, 436, 440; 
see EPIGRAPHY; FOREIGN VOCABULARY). 
The amalgamation of the name al- 
Rahman with that of Allah is fully 
achieved in the first verse of the Quran, 
which also serves as the introductory for- 
mula to all of its stiras (see FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN), except Q 9: 
“bismi llahi l-rahmanz |-rahim.” This credal 
formula, called the basmala (q.v.), appears 
in its full form within the qur’anic text at 
the head of Solomon’s (q.v.) letter to the 
queen of Sheba (q.v.; Q 27:30; see BILQITS). 
In an abridged form it is uttered by Noah 
(q.v.3 Q 11:41) who gives the command to 
embark in the ark (q.v.) with the words, “in 
the name of God” (bismi llahi). The for- 
mula in its full form was first used by 
Muhammad, who amalgamated its com- 
ponent parts for a reason, linking the name 
of Allah with two adjectives (al-rahman and 
al-rahim), both derived from the same root 
denoting mercy (q.v.; only the second of 
which, however, is a pure adjective). Arabic 
grammar (see GRAMMAR AND THE QURAN) 
alone cannot decide how to differentiate 
the two terms and how to translate the pas- 
sage. The phrase can be translated, “In the 
name of God, the merciful and the com- 
passionate” or, “In the name of the merci- 
ful and compassionate God,” or, and this is 
the crux of the issue, “In the name of 
Allah, the compassionate Rahman.” Un- 
derstood from this third perspective, the 
basmala amalgamates Allah, the supreme 
God of the Meccans, with al-Rahman, the 
high god of south and central Arabia, by 
depriving al-Rahman of distinct individu- 
ality and transforming the name into a 
mere epithet of God, leading to the tradi- 
tional understanding of the formula, “In 
the name of God, the merciful, the com- 
passionate” (cf. J. van Ess, Der Name 
Gottes, 157-60). 
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Aramaic origin can be demonstrated for 
Rahmanan, but can it also be claimed for 
Allah? The majority of scholars answer 
this question with skepticism (J. Blau, Ara- 
bic lexicographical miscellanies, 175-7) 
and explain it purely on the basis of Ara- 
bic, i.e. Allah as a contraction of Arabic 
al-ilah (“the deity” in the masculine form), 
parallel to the female deity of al-Lat as a 
contraction of al-idaha (“the deity” in the 
feminine form, cf. J. Wellhausen, Reste, 
32-3, 217 f.; F Buhl, Leben, 75, 94; A. Am- 
bros, Zur Entstehung). It is difficult, there- 
fore, to explain Allah as derived from the 
Aramaic Alaha (pace A. Jeffery, For vocab., 
66-7), for which there is epigraphic evi- 
dence in Nabatean inscriptions, because 
such a suggestion accounts neither for the 
contraction nor for the doubling of the 
consonant in the Arabic “Allah” (see ARA- 
BIC LANGUAGE). It must remain doubtful 
whether some secondary form of Syriac 
(or Hebrew) influence may have been com- 
bined with the primary Arabic usage of 
Allah, a notion based on the claim that 
Muhammad used this name for God in ad- 
dressing both pagan Arabs and Jews or 
Christians in the Qur'an (see JEws AND 
JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), 
thus establishing common ground for the 
understanding of the name for God. Posit- 
ing an Aramaic origin for Allah remains 
highly speculatively, however, though it 
raises the intriguing possibility of the sepa- 
rate existence of two groups of pre-Islamic 
believers in a high god, each of them wor- 
shipping God with an Aramaic name, 
Rahmanan in the Yemen and Alaha in the 
Hyaz. Muhammad, acquainted with both 
names, would then have fused the two in 
the introductory formula of the Qur'an, 
giving Allah pride of place and treating al- 
Rahman as if it were an adjective. 

God, moreover, is invoked since pre- 
Islamic times by yet another name, namely 


rabb, “lord” (q.v.; cf. J. Chelhod, Note, 
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159-67). This term is also used several hun- 
dred times in the Quran, though rather as 
a title for God than an actual name. In 
pre-Islamic north-west Semitic usage the 
word rabb means “much” or “great” and 
corresponds to terms such as Ba‘al or 
Adonis (A. Jeffery, For vocab, 136-7). In 
what the Islamic tradition identifies as the 
first qur’anic verse to have been revealed, 
Muhammad is summoned to speak “in the 
name of your lord” (bismi rabbika, Q 96:1). 
Rabb is never used with the definite article 
in the Qur’an, yet very often linked with a 
personal or possessive pronoun. A non- 
secular usage of rabb was familiar to the 
Meccans from pre-Islamic times since 
soothsayers (q.v.; kahin) were given the title 
of rabb and the female deity al-Lat was 
addressed as al-rabba (cf. H. Lammens, Le 
culte des bétyles, 39-101). A similar usage is 
demonstrated by the early qur’anic phrase, 
“the lord of this house” (rabb hadha l-bayt, 

Q 106:3; see HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE), 
the house being the Ka‘ba (q.v.) in Mecca. 
Rabb is rarely used in the Medinan phase of 
Muhammad’s qur’anic proclamation but is 
most frequently employed in its Meccan 
phases, e.g. Q 87:1, “Extol the name of 
your lord the most high” (sabbihi sma rabbika 
La‘a), or Q 79:24, “Iam your lord the most 
high” (ana rabbukumu l-a‘la, in Pharaoh’s 
[q.v.] blasphemous utterance; see BLAS- 
PHEMY). Traditionally, rabb is counted 
among God’s most beautiful names and 
the slave is forbidden to address his master 
as rabbi, “my lord,” being commanded to 
use sayyidi instead (cf. 'T. Fahd, La dwination, 
107-8; see SLAVES AND SLAVERY). 


The attributes of God in the Quran 
In Islamic theology, the attributes of God, 
called sifat and kept distinct from the di- 
vine essence (al-dhat), are widely discussed 
in scholastic discourse (cf. M. Allard, Le 
probléme). This terminological usage is post- 
quranic and cannot be traced back to the 
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Quran, which cites sifat neither in the plu- 
ral nor in the singular (si/a). In fact, the 
term sifat Allah was borrowed by Islamic 
theology from the classical grammarians of 
the Arabic language. In the Qur’an, how- 
ever, the attributes of God are consistently 
called God’s “most beautiful names” (al- 
asma’ al-husna, Q 7:180; 17:110; 20:8; 59:24), 
a phrase that is also engraved on the east- 
ern gate of the Dome of the Rock (see 
AQSA MOSQUE). They are traditionally enu- 
merated as g9 in number to which is added 
as the highest name (al-zsm al-a‘zam), the 
supreme name of God, Allah. The locus 
classicus for listing the divine names in the 
literature of qur’anic commentary 1s 

Q 17:110, “Call upon God, or call upon the 
merciful; whichsoever you call upon, to 
him belong the most beautiful names,” and 
also Q 59:22-4, which includes a cluster of 
more than a dozen divine epithets. In their 
traditional enumerations, most of the 
beautiful names, many of which are syn- 
onyms, are listed according to euphony or 
similarity in linguistic patterns. In the 
Quran, the divine names do not function 
as predicates of a developed theology but 
rather as patterned formulas of the Proph- 
et’s prayer. They are doxology not doc- 
trine. This is in keeping with the general 
discourse of the Qur'an in which God is 
referred to in the third person singular and 
speaks in the imperative or the majestic 
plural. Rarely, however, is God addressed 
by the “you” of invocational prayer (q.v.) 
and only in some verses is he introduced by 
the theophanic “I am” (cf. below; see LAN- 
GUAGE OF THE QUR'AN). 

Rather than being considered abstract at- 
tributes of God, the most beautiful divine 
names are regarded simply as epithets or 
names which describe God in the rich 
facets of his being. Traditionally, the name 
“Allah” itself is set apart and not counted 
as one of the most beautiful names; rather 


it is taken to belong to God alone in such a 
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way that it cannot be applied to any other 
thing. The majority of the divine epithets 
accord with linguistic patterns of the Ara- 
bic language that display a similarity of 
assonance and rhyme (saj§ see RHYMED 
PROSE), linguistic characteristics that the 
Quran has in common with the utterances 
and oracles of the pre-Islamic Arab sooth- 
sayers (kahin). This linguistic similarity ac- 
counts for the frequent repetition of such 
divine names at the end of qur’anic verses 
where they function as mnemonic devices 
facilitating oral recitation (see ORALITY; 
RECITATION OF THE QURAN), especially in 
Medinan suras. For emphasis or pleonasm, 
the quranic epithets of God frequently 
appear in pairs, either with or without the 
definite article, yet generally with no con- 
necting “and” in-between, such as “the 
mighty, the wise”, meaning “the one who is 
mighty and wise.” Counted traditionally as 
ninety-nine in number (Redhouse, Most 
comely names; D. Gimaret, Les noms divins, 
51-84), the traditional listings do not ex- 
haust the actual divine epithets in the 
Quran nor do the names necessarily ap- 
pear in their qur’anic form of quotation. 
Rather than enumerating the whole range 
and catalogue of the most beautiful names, 
some characteristic examples shall be cho- 
sen to demonstrate the rich and variegated 
nature of their usage in the Quran. With 
each of these examples only select refer- 
ences will be cited to signal their, in many 
cases, highly repetitive occurrence. 

In keeping with Muhammad’s insistence 
upon a strictly monotheistic understanding 
of Allah, God is called in the Qur'an “the 
one” (al-wahid, Q 2:163). He is God, the liv- 
ing (al-hayy, Q 2:2553 3:2), the self-subsisting 
(al-qayyum, Q 2:255), the self-sufficient (al- 
ghani, Q 2:263), the comprehensive (al-wast§ 
Q 2:247), the powerful (al-qadir, Q 2:20), the 
glorious (al-majid, Q 85:15), the strong (al- 
qawi, Q 11:66), the mighty (al- ‘aziz, Q 2:129), 


~y 


the great (al-kabix, Q 22:62), the high (al- ‘ali, 
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31:30) and the exalted (al-muta ‘lt, Q 13:9). 
He is known by his epithets of the all-wise 
(al-hakim, Q 2:129), the all-knowing (al- ‘alam, 
Q 2:32), the all-hearing (al-sami’ Q 2:127), 
the all-seeing (al-bastr, Q 17:1). God is the 
overpowering restorer (al-jabbar, Q 59:23), 
the subduing dominator (al-gahhar, Q 12:39), 
the constant giver (al-wahhab, Q 3:8), the 
good provider (al-razzaq, Q 51:58), and the 
victorious revealer (al-faltah, Q 34:26). God 
is the benevolent (al-latzf Q 67:14), the gen- 
tle (al-halim, Q 4:12), the generous (al-karim, 
Q 44:49), the sagacious (al-khabix, Q 6:18), 
the vigilant (al-hafiz, Q 34:21), the unshak- 
able (al-matin, Q 51:58) and the insuperable 
(al-‘azim, Q 2:255). Expressed by paired epi- 
thets in Q 57:3, God is “the first (al-azwwal) 
and the last (al-akhir) and the manifest (al- 
gahir) and the hidden (al-batin).” He is the 
reckoner (al-hastbh, Q 4:86), the watcher (al- 
raqgib, Q 4:1), the witness (al-shahid, Q 3:98), 
the guardian (al-wakil, Q 3:173), the patron 
(al-wali, Q 42:9) and the guide of those who 
believe (la-hadt lladhina dmani, Q 22:54). 

In relation to his creatures God is named 
the creator (al-khaliqg, Q 59:24), who is con- 
stantly creating (al-khallag, Q 36:81; see 
CREATION). He is the “the creator of the 
heavens and the earth” (badi‘ al-samawati 
wa l-ard, Q 6:101; see HEAVEN AND SKY; 
EARTH), the maker (al-bari’, Q 2:54) and the 
shaper (al-musawwtr, Q 59:24). He gives life 
(q.v.) and death (Q 15:23; cf. 41:39; see 
DEATH AND THE DEAD), prevails over every- 
thing (al-muqtadir, Q 18:45) and assembles all 
on the day of judgment (alyamis, cf. Q 3:9; 
42140; see LAST JUDGMENT; APOCALYPSE). 
God does not only create, sustain, rule and 
restore, he is also marked by antipodal epi- 
thets coined by tradition on the basis of 
quranic statements, qualifying him as the 
one who honors and abases, grants and 
withholds, advances and defers, offers help 
and sends distress, because “He leads 
astray (q.v.) whom he wills and guides 


aright whom he wills” (Q 16:93; 74:31; cf. 
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13:27). He infuses the hearts (see HEART) of 
the believers with faith (q.v.) but seals with 
unbelief the hearts of the unbelievers 

(Q 4:155} See BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). Then 
again, God is given a plethora of names 
denoting his mercy and forgiveness (q.v.), 
in addition to being frequently called com- 
passionate and merciful. Qualified as the 
kind (al-ra tif, Q 2:143), the loving (al-wadid, 
Q 85:14) and the one who answers prayers 
(al-mujib, cf. Q 11:61), God abounds with 
forgiveness as the forgiving (al-ghafu; 

Q 7:155), the oft-forgiver (al-ghafur, Q 2:173) 
and the all-forgiving (al-ghaffar, Q 38:66; cf. 
20:82), the pardoner (al- ‘afuiww, cf. Q 4:43), 
the one “turned to” humans with favor (al- 
tawwab, Q 2:37) and ready to acknowledge 
their gratitude (al-shakir, cf. Q 35:30; see 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). 

The Quran calls God “the justest of 
judges” (ahkamu l-hakimin, Q 11:45; 95:8; see 
JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE) and “the best of 
judges” (khayru l-hakimin, Q 7:87; 10:109; 
12:80) and asks, “who is fairer in judgment 
(q.v.) than God” (wa-man ahsanu mina llahi 
hukman, Q 5:50). It cites “God’s judgment” 
(hukmu llahi, Q 60:10) and contrasts it with 
“the judgment of pagan times” (hukma 
lyahiliyya, Q 5:50; see AGE OF IGNORANCE). 
God “will render judgment” (yahkumu) be- 
tween humanity on the day of resurrection 
(q.v.5 Q 42141; 21113; 16: 124; 22:69, cf. 22:56; 
2:213; 5:50) and “judges as he desires” 

(Q 5:1). While a powerful reference to act- 
ing with justice is attributed to a propheti- 
cal figure, “David (q.v.), we have appointed 
you a successor in the earth, so judge be- 
tween men in truth” (fa-hkum bayna I-nasi 
bi-l-haqq, Q 38:26), God alone “judges and 
none repels his judgment (/a@ mu‘aqqiba li- 
hukmuhi); he is swift at the reckoning” 

(Q 13:41). Close to a hundred times God is 
named hakim, “wise, judicious” (cf. Q 2:32). 
While God is mentioned once as “bidding 
to justice” (ya’muru bi-l-‘adl, 16:90), only 
twice, however, is “justice” attributed di- 
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rectly to God, when God’s word is said to 
have been fulfilled “in veracity and justice” 
(stdgan wa-‘adlan, Q 6:115) and when God is 
said to be “upholding justice” (ga tman bi-l- 
gist, Q 3:18). Never, however, is God called 
al- dil, “the just,” in the Qur'an. This fact 
may be surprising because the Qur’an de- 
picts God sitting in judgment over human- 
ity on the day of judgement at the end of 
the world, decreeing reward or appointing 
punishment, granting bliss or meeting out 
damnation (see REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT). With the absolute authority of a 
monarch, God passes straight to rendering 
a verdict, his legal decision (hukm, Q 13:41) 
following the model of the pre-Islamic ar- 
biter (hakam, Q 6:114) though, unlike him, 
not bound by foregoing arrangements, but 
influenced by his good pleasure (ridwan) or 
anger (sakhat, cf. Q 3:162; 47:28; 3:15; 5:19). 
Other divine epithets involved intricacies 
of interpretation, one of them illustrated 
above in the case of al-rahman and al-rahim 
in the basmala. Rather than denoting the 
abstract notion of peace (q.v.), the qur’anic 
epithet al-salam (Q 59:23) refers to God as 
possessor of pure peace, giver of peace at 
the dawn of creation and the day of resur- 
rection, and the one who pronounces the 
blessing (q.v.) of peace over creation, his 
house of peace (dar al-salam, i.e. house of 
God, Q 6:127; 10:25). Composite phrases 
such as “the possessor of majesty and gen- 
erosity” (dhu l-jalal wa-l-tkram, cf. Q 55:78), 
“the holy king” (al-malik al-quddis, Q 59:23; 
62:1), “the master of the kingdom” (malik 
al-mulk, Q 3:26) and “the master of the day 
of doom” (malik yawm al-din, Q 1:4) offered 
enigmas to critical interpreters, while the 
divine name, “the real” (al-haqq, Q 20:114; 
22:6, 62; 31:30), was chosen by Siifism (see 
SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN) as its preferred 
name for God. Hapax legomena such as 
“the benign” (al-barr, Q 52:28) or “the im- 
penetrable,” dense to the absolute degree, 


(al-samad, Q 112:2) seem to conceal traces of 
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pre-qur anic religious terminology. Al- 
though God’s mercy (rahma) is attested 
more than a hundred times in the Qur'an, 
the phrase, “he inscribed mercy upon him- 
self” (kataba ‘ala nafsihi l-rahmata, Q 6:12; cf. 
6:54), raised the question whether his 
mercy was an expression of benevolence 
or was linked to his forgiveness of sins (cf. 
Q 18:58; 39:53; 40:7; see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR). 

Some phrases in the Qur’an, ascribing 
qualities of apparent imperfection to God, 
caused consternation to its interpreters, 
such as God’s coming stealthily (sanastadri- 
jJuhum, Q 7:182; 68:44), devising (makra llahi, 
Q 7:99; cf. 3:543 4:142), mocking (Allahu 
yastahzvu bihim, Q 2:15), deriding (sakhira 
llahu minhum, Q 9:79) and forgetting (fa- 
nasiyahum, Q 9:67; cf. nunsiha, Q 2:106). The 
phrase referring to God as a “thing” be- 
came a theological quagmire, “What thing 
is greatest (ayyu shay in akbar) in testimony? 
Say, God!” (Q 6:19; D. Gimaret, Les noms 
dwins, 142-150). Other phrases squarely 
enunciated actual attributes of God, rather 
than divine names, such as, “Say, the 
knowledge is with God!” (Q 67:26) or, “My 
lord embraces all things in his knowledge” 
(Q 6:80; cf. 7:89; see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING). Similarly, the Qur’an claimed 
God to have “power” (dhii -quiwwati, 

Q 51:58) though it also called him “the 
powerful” (a/-qawi, Q 11:66; cf. 22:40; see 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE). The name quali- 
fying God to be “loving” (wadid, Q 11:90; 
cf. 85:14), had its unsettling counterpoint in 
a qur anic verse depicting divine love an- 
swered by human love, “he loves them and 
they love him” (yuhibbuhum wa-yuhibbinahu, 
Q 5:54). A goodly number of other verses, 
however, declared stereotypically that God 
loves those who do good (Q 2:195; 3:134; see 
GOOD DEEDS), trust in God ( Q 3:1593 see 
TRUST AND PATIENCE), Cleanse themselves 
and are repentant (Q 2:222), god-fearing 

(Q 3:76) or patient (Q 3:146), while he does 
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not love corruption (q.v.; Q 2:205) or those 
who do evil (Q 3:57, 140; see EVIL DEEDS; 
GOOD AND EVIL), the aggressors (Q 2:190) 
or the unbelievers (Q 2:276; 3:32), etc. 

The divine names of the Qur'an may 
best be understood as multifarious expres- 
sions in praise (q.v.) of God rather than as 
doctrinal expositions concerning the na- 
ture of God. They give expression to 
Muhammad’s rich and multi-faceted per- 
ception of that ultimate reality which he 
personally experienced as the only God. 
This experience filled him with awe before 
the transcendent God, who could not be 
known in his very self, yet could be glori- 
fied in his names. Filled with knowledge of 
God as “the lord of the heavens and the 
earth” (Q 19:65), the Prophet also was 
aware of God’s nearness, nearer to a per- 
son than his own “jugular vein” (Q 50:16; 
see ARTERY AND VEIN). This overpowering 
transcendence and intimate immanence of 
Allah in Muhammad's religious experience 
was transformed in his qur’anic proclama- 
tion into the praise of the most beautiful 
names. ‘They are landmarks of his prayer 
rather than tenets of his theology. 


Visual imagery of God in the Qur’an 
The most beautiful names of God appear 
hundreds of times in the Qur’an, while the 
metaphors for God figure in only a few 
dozen verses (see METAPHOR). The divine 
names attract by the frequency of their 
quotation, the metaphors impress by the 
force of their images. Three metaphors, 
perhaps the most famous of the Qur’an, 
though often tenuous and less embellished 
than in hadith literature (see HADITH AND 
THE QUR'AN), may be singled out to illus- 
trate the point (D. Gimaret, Dieu a l'image, 
123-264). In the Qur'an God is depicted as 
having a face (q.v.), eyes (q.v.) and hands 
(q.v.), is pictured as sitting on a throne (see 
THRONE OF GOD) and is compared to the 


light (q.v.) of the heavens and the earth. 
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These descriptive images of God play a 
decisive role in the discussions on the an- 
thropomorphic (see ANTHROPOMORPHISM) 
or ambiguous (q.v.) verses of the Qur'an 
(mutashabihat). Vhe locus classicus for the 
various ways of interpreting these ambigu- 
ous verses is found in the commentary lit- 
erature on Q 3:7 (and, in dependence on it, 
in Q 11:1 and 39:23; see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). They 
also figure prominently in the scholastic 
debate about the literal versus the allegori- 
cal interpretation of the Quran in Islamic 
and Western scholarship. Rather than re- 
flecting on this scholarly debate, emphasis 
here will be given to the vividly visual and 
majestic imagery these verses actually con- 
vey in the Qur'an. 

The comparison of God with the human 
being as “made after his image” (‘ala siira- 
thi), however, 1s not cited in the Qur'an, 
rather it is a development of hadith litera- 
ture, probably in dependence on Genesis 
1:27. On the contrary, the Qur'an empha- 
sizes that “nothing is like unto him” (laysa 
ka-mithithi shay"un, Q 42:11), excluding there- 
by any similarity between God and human 
beings, and that God simply “formed” 
(sawwarnakum) human beings, giving them 
beautiful forms ( fa-ahsana suwarakum, cf. 

Q 7:11; 64:3). While, in his act of creation, 
God “composed” the human beings in the 
form he wished to give them (Q 82:8), God 
himself remained untouched by any com- 
position. The perception that God saw his 
own image, i.e. his face or form (siira), for 
the first time mirrored in the waters of the 
primal sea is an extra-qur anic develop- 
ment of hadith literature. The Qur’an does 
not speak of the figure or body of God as a 
single or composite entity. Also, it mentions 
neither God’s ear (see EARS), though he is 
“the all-hearing,” (al-sami, see SEEING AND 
HEARING; HEARING AND DEAFNESS), nor his 
mouth and tongue, though God has the 


preeminent quality of speech (q.v.) and 
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commands, forbids, promises or threatens 
in the Qur'an. Likewise, there is no men- 
tion of his sex (though the masculine pro- 
noun is used consistently with reference to 
God in the Qur'an; see GENDER; SEX AND 
SEXUALITY) nor of his nose, arm, fist, feet 
(q.v.), heart and beard (cf. van Ess, re, iv, 
396-401). 

Very explicitly, however, the Quran de- 
scribes God as having a face (Q 2:115; 2:2723 
6:52; 13:22; 18:28; see FACE OF GOD) and 
eyes (Q 11:37; 23:27; 52:48; 54:14) or an eye 
(Q 20:39) as well as possesing a hand 
(Q 3:73; 5:64; 48:10; 57:29), two hands 
(Q 5:64; 38:75) or a grasp (Q 39:67) and, 
somewhat obscurely, also a “side” (Q 39:56) 
and a “leg” (Q 68:42). Though the word 
wah, “face,” may be taken as denoting 
generally the self (nafs or dhat) when rela- 
ted to human beings in the Qur'an (cf. 

Q 2:1123 3:203 4:125; 6:79; 10:105; 30:30, 433 
31:22; 39:24), it has a particular metaphori- 
cal impact when predicated about God. 
Two famous qur’anic verses proclaim: “all 
that dwells upon the earth is perishing, yet 
still abides the face of your lord, majestic, 
splendid” (Q 55:26-7) and, “all things per- 
ish, except his face” (Q 28:88). Human be- 
ings are “desirous of God’s face” (ibtuigha‘a 
wah llahi, Q 2:272; 13:22), asking for his 
favor, and “seek his face” (yuridiina wajhahu, 
Q 6:52; 18:28) in their prayer (cf. J.M.S. 
Baljon, To seek, 263). They act for the sake 
of God’s face, feeding the needy (see 
POVERTY AND THE POOR), the orphan (see 
ORPHANS) and the captive (see CAPTIVES) 
only “for the face of God” (li-wajhi llahi) 
without any desire for recompense or grati- 
tude (Q 76:8-g9; see ALMSGIVING). Wherever 
human beings turn, “there is the face of 
God” (fa-thamma wajhu llaht) to whom be- 
long the east and the west (Q 2:115). The 
metaphor of the face of God, stressing 
both God’s omnipresence and the innate 
desire of humans for God, finds an echo in 


a unique divine utterance in the Qur’an, 
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one that provides a parallel image for the 
divine presence, “We are nearer to him 
than the jugular vein” (Q 50:16). 

The face of God, taken literally, raised 
the question of whether the divine counte- 
nance could be seen by human eyes in the 
beatific vision (ru’yat Allah). According to 
the Qur'an, God could not be seen be- 
cause “the eyes attain him not” (/@ tudrikuhu 
lL-absaru, Q 6:103) and God speaks to mor- 
tals “from behind a veil” (q.v.; min warait 
hyabin, Q 42:51). Even Mount Sinai (q.v.) 
crumbled to dust when God appeared in a 
theophany before Moses (q.v.; Q 7:143). On 
the other hand, Q 75:22-3 proclaimed 
that, on the day of judgment, “faces shall 
be radiant, gazing upon their lord (ila 
rabbiha naziratun)” and verses 10:26 and 
50:35 intimated that “the surplus” (zzpada, 
Q 10:26) and the “yet more” (mazid, 

Q 50:35), promised to the upright, referred 
to their vison of God (cf. D. Gimaret, La 
doctrine, 329-44; van Ess, TG, iv, 411-15). 

Interpreted in this way, it soon became 
necessary to make theological distinctions 
between the vision of God in this world 
and the hereafter (see ESCcHATOLOGY), and 
its occurrence with the physical eyes (b7-I- 
absar) or the eyes of the heart (bi--qalb). 
Moreover, the only human being capable 
of seeing God in the Qur’an is none other 
than Muhammad who experienced two 
visions of God as stated in Q 53:5-18 (cf. 
81:19-25). According to early qur’anic exe- 
gesis, which seems to be closest to the 
qur’anic text, the Prophet saw God with 
his own eyes. Thus hadith literature called 
Muhammad God’s beloved (habib Allah), 
who saw God and engaged in intimate col- 
loquy with him, reaching nearer to God 
than Abraham (q.v.), God’s friend (khalil 
Allah), and drawing closer to God than 
Moses whom God had addressed on 
Mount Sinai (kalim Allah). Eventually, 
Muhammad’s vision of God was inter- 
twined with the legends that developed 
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around his nocturnal journey (isra), 
vaguely intimated by Q 17:1, and the story 
of his heavenly ascent (mi‘rq@), later devel- 
oped jointly in hadith literature into a 
major topic of his prophetic mission (see 
ASCENSION). The phrase that his “heart (al- 
Jwad) lied not of what he saw” (Q 53:11) 
facilitated the interpretation that Mu- 
hammad saw God with his heart, i.e. in 
a dream vision (see DREAMS AND SLEEP} 
VISIONS), and the reference that “he 
saw him another time by the lote-tree 
of the boundary” (‘nda stdrati |-muntahd, 
Q 53:13-45 see AGRICULTURE AND VEGE- 
TATION) made it possible to speak of a veil 
having separated Muhammad from his 
lord in this encounter. The assertions that, 
at the height of the Prophet’s heavenly as- 
cent, God laid his hand on Muhammad’s 
head or his shoulders or touched his heart 
are not found in the Qur'an, rather they 
are gestures of prophetic initiation re- 
corded in hadith literature, not unlike the 
account of the angels opening Muham- 
mad’s breast (cf. H. Birkeland, The legend). 
In another metaphor of the Qur'an, 
God’s eyes are cited in the plural, rather 
than in the dual, which would have been 
required grammatically to convey bodily 
features unequivocally. The one passage 
that quotes God’s eye in the singular refers 
to his love for the young Moses, watching 
over him “with divine care,” i.e. literally 
“my eye” (‘ala ‘ayni, Q 20:39). The phrase, 
“under our eyes” (bi-a'yuninad) occurs with 
reference to God’s care for his prophets 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD), €.9, 
Noah is asked to “build the ark under our 
eyes” (Q 11:37; 23:27; cf. 54:14), and Mu- 
hammad is assured by God that he is “un- 
der our eyes” (Q 52:48). The phrase, fi janbi 
llahi (Q 39:59), literally “in the side of 
God,” expressed regret for negligence “to- 
ward” God, while the enigmatic phrase, 
“upon the day when the leg (saq) shall be 
bared” (Q 68:42) left obscure what was 
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meant by God’s (?) leg or calf being re- 
vealed on the day of resurrection (cf. van 
Ess, TG, iv, 4.00-1). 

The qur’anic context also seems to argue 
for a not too literal understanding of God’s 
hand or hands. For, “surely bounty (see 
GRACE; BLESSING) is in the hand of God” 
(bi-yadi llahi, Q 3:73; 57:29; cf. 5:64; 48:10), 
appears as an expression for God as the 
source of divine favor and, “but his two 
hands are outspread” (bal yadahu mabsutatan, 
Q 5:64) hints at divine sustenance being 
given freely and generously to all human 
beings. The expression, “God’s hand is fet- 
tered” ( yadu llahi maghlilatun, Q 5:64), how- 
ever, sounds rather anthromorphic in the 
Quran where it is cited as an expression 
uttered by the Jews who are reproached for 
it. The two most crucial verses implying 
metaphorical understanding of God’s 
hands are Q 38:75 and 39:67. In Q 38:75 
Adam (see ADAM AND EVE) is said to have 
been shaped by God’s own two hands as 
Iblis (see DEVIL) is reproached by God for 
not having prostrated (see BOWING AND 
PROSTRATION) with all the other angels 
“before what I created with my own hands 
(lima khalaqtu bi-yadayya).” In Q 39:67 God 
is depicted as holding the whole world in 
his hand, “the earth altogether shall be in 
his grasp (gabdatuhu) on the day of resur- 
rection, and the heavens shall be rolled up 
in his right hand (b¢-yaminihi).” ‘There is 
no reference to the left hand of God nor 
any mention of the finger of God in the 
Quran. In the works of qur’anic exegesis, 
however, God was portrayed in pre-exis- 
tence as holding the souls of the believers 
between two fingers and turning them 
back and forth to determine their fate and 
destiny (R. Gramlich, Muhammad al- 
Gazzalis Lehre, 64). God’s foot is not men- 
tioned in the Qur’an when he restrains 
hell’s voracity (cf Q 50:30), but hadith 
literature places his foot (gadam) in hell- 


fire to smother it (see HELL AND HELLFIRE} 
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FIRE). When God “comes” with his angels, 
rank upon rank, to render judgment over 
humanity (Q 2:210; 6:158; 89:22), there is 
no mention of his footstep. Likewise, God’s 
footprint does not appear in the Quran 
but, within a century after Muhammad’s 
death, the Dome of the Rock had been 
built in Jerusalem and memories of God’s 
footprint in the rock were later trans- 
formed into the one Muhammad left be- 
hind when he ascended to heaven (cf. 
Q 17:1 and R. Paret, Der Koran, 295-6). 
Jerusalem (q.v.) was also known in Mu- 
hammad’s time as the place where God sat 
down on a throne after completing his 
work of creation and where he would sit 
again at the end of time holding his final 
judgment of humanity (IT. O’Shaughnessy, 
God’s throne, 202). The Quran does not 
refer to this geographical scenario, which 
can be traced in Jewish tradition (cf. Eze- 
chiel 1:10) and is taken up in hadith litera- 
ture. Rather, the Qur'an stresses the image 
of God sitting on a throne, the symbol of 
his power and presence (G. Vitestam, ‘Arsh 
and Kurst, 369 f.). God does not move 
about in the Quran, he is seated on his 
throne, ruling over creation in majesty and 
splendor. “Sitting back on the throne” 
(istawa ‘ala l-‘arsh, Q 7:543 10:33 13:2; 20:5; 
253593 32:43 57:4) like a king, he neither 
wears a crown nor holds a scepter in the 
Quran. The term furs? for “throne” ap- 
pears twice in the Quran, once in refer- 
ence to Solomon’s throne (Q 38:34; cf., 
however, Q 27:38, 41-2, “arsh”) and once 
as God’s throne encompassing heaven and 
earth in the famous Throne Verse 
(Q 2:255). The term ‘a7sh is employed in 
phrases such as “lord of the throne” (rabb 
al-‘arsh, Q 21:22; 23:86, 116; 27:26; 43:82) 
and “possessor of the throne” (dhi I-‘arsh, 
Q 40:15; 85:15; cf 17:42; 81:20). It is also 
used when the Qur'an states that God’s 
throne is carried and encircled by angels 


proclaiming the praise of their lord 
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(Q 39:75; 40:7; 69:17) and that “his throne 
was upon the waters” (Q 11:7). Not fatigued 
by his work of creation (Q 2:255; 50:38), 
God is seated on his throne in a relaxed 
fashion and, on the day of judgment, offers 
his elect Prophet a seat on it next to him- 
self according to the commentary on the 
“laudable station” (magam mahmiid), enig- 
matically cited in Q 17:79. Much exegetical 
acumen was also devoted to questions of 
the throne’s precise location, i.e. whether 
God was in the clouds before he created 
the throne, whether he sat above it or on it, 
and in which way he surpassed the throne 
that encompassed the heavens and the 
earth (van Ess, 76, iv, 402-11). 

It is possible that the throne of God rest- 
ing “upon the waters” (Q 11:7) was impli- 
citly understood in the Qur'an, not unlike 
in Jewish tradition, as made of light, per- 
haps appearing as a reflection of divine 
light in the waters of the primal sea (see 
waTER). More explicitly though, God him- 
self is called, “the light of the heavens and 
the earth (Allahu niru l-samawati wa l-ard)” 
in the famous Light Verse of the Qur'an 
(Q 24:35). The imagery of this verse is 
unique and highly complicated by the met- 
aphor of the light, depicted as placed in a 
niche wherein is a lamp made of glass and 
resembling a glittering star kindled from a 
celestial tree (G. Bowering, The light verse, 
115-29). Muslim interpretations of this 
complex imagery reached from the com- 
parison of God with a being or substance 
of light to a “man of light” who could be 
imagined as having five senses, just as light, 
traditionally understood, has five colors (cf. 
H. Halm, Die islamische Gnosis, 145). This 
man of light, possessed of limbs represent- 
ing the letters of the supreme name of 
God, collocated these letters in the act of 
creation to fashion the names of all things, 
whose shadows project the actual things 
that come into being on earth. In the Light 
Verse, the light is qualified as “light upon 
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light” (nuirun ‘ala nitrin), a phrase recalling a 
formula of the Nicene Creed. In Muslim 
exegesis it came to be interpreted as the 
“light” of the believers originating from 
the divine light and returning into it. 
Other qur’anic passages citing the term 
“light” referred simply to the light of God 
(Q 9:32; 39:69; 61:8), the ight coming from 
God (Q 5:15; 39:22) or the light that God 
had sent down (Q 4:174; 7:157; 64:8), facili- 
tating the less complicated interpretations 
of the light as divine guidance or of God 
as the all-knowing and the guide. Mystic 
interpreters of the Qur'an, however, saw in 
the “light of light” a metaphorical refer- 
ence to a kind of Muslim logos represented 
by either Adam or Muhammad appearing 
in their light nature as the first creation in 
preexistence (Bowering, Mystical, 149-153). 
Metaphysically inclined exegetes saw God 
as the primal light and source of all being 
and contrasted the polarity of light and 
darkness (q.v.) with the world of ideas and 
that of the bodies. Politically inclined 
interpreters, however, used the Light Verse 
to speak of the caliph (q.v.) as “the shadow 
of God on earth.” 


Major aspects of God in the Quran 


The reputedly earliest passage of the Qur- 
‘an proclaimed by Muhammad introduces 
God as creator, “Recite, in the name of 
your lord who created” (Q 96:1). God’s act 
of creation is an act of his will. He has cre- 
ated the world by the decree of his eternal 
will (see ETERNITY) and continues to main- 
tain it as long as he wishes. His act of cre- 
ative will is expressed in a command of his 
speech because God calls the things into 
being through his creative imperative. Cre- 
ation is seen in the Quran as God’s per- 
manent work, an understanding that sees 
creation as the ongoing existence of the 
world rather than as one single event at the 
beginning of the universe (Q 79:27-33; 
80:17-42; see COSMOLOGY). God is always 
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active conducting the affairs of the uni- 
verse; he never sits still. Even on the sev- 
enth day, he rules creation from the throne 
of his majesty (I. Nagel, Der Koran, 172-84). 
The Quran neither speaks of nothingness 
and chaos preceding creation nor offers a 
story of creation similar to that of the 
Book of Genesis. It includes, however, ref- 
erences to the creation in six days (Q 7:54 
and parallels; cf. however, 41:9-12), which 
intimate some familiarity with the gist of 
the biblical story on the part of its listeners 
(see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN). Creation 
is not a unique moment at the beginning of 
time (q.v.) setting history in motion (see 
HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN); rather, creation 
is a process experienced by humans as hap- 
pening at each and every moment. Cre- 
ation is seen in the Qur’an through the 
eyes of humans observing the world they 
experience around themselves rather than 
being viewed from its origin in God as its 
creator. God makes the heavens and the 
earth, looses the winds (see AIR AND WIND), 
sends down the rain, fortifies the land with 
the mountains, traces the rivers in its soil 
and places landmarks in its ground to 
guide humans (see GEOGRAPHY; NATURAL 
WORLD AND THE QUR'AN). The animals (see 
ANIMAL LIFE) are created to serve humans 
and provide them with livestock, while the 
oceans yield fish and pearls (see HUNTING 
AND FISHING) and carry the ships (q.v.). 
Rain symbolizes the creative power of God 
in that it gives life to the land, makes grass 
(see GRASSES) grow and produces fruit of 
all sorts. God creates the human beings liv- 
ing in this world and after their death, in 
their resurrection, creates them again in 
the world to come. He who can make the 
desert sprout can also give new life to the 
dead. 

In the Qur'an God is called three times 
“the maker” (bari, Q 2:54 59:24), twice “the 
originator (badi‘) of the heavens and the 


earth” (Q 2:117; 6:101), once “the shaper” 
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(musaww, Q 59:24) and about half a dozen 
times, “the creator” (khalig, e.g. Q 13:16) 
who is constantly creating (khallaq, Q 36:81) 
all things, with the Arabic root kh-l-q being 
employed very frequently to describe God’s 
creative activity in the Quran. God creates 
“what he wishes” (md _yash@, Q 3:4.73 52173 
24:45; 28:68; 30:545 39:43 42:49) and gives 
existence by the divine command, “‘Be!,’ 
And it is” (kun! fa-yakiin, Q 221173 3:47, 593 
6:73; 16:40; 19:35; 36:82: 40:68). God 
created the universe in truth and with a 
stated term (Q 30:8) rather than in jest 

(Q 44:38-9) or in vain (Q 23:115; 38:27). He 
created the heavens and the earth (Q 10:3) 
when he split the primal mass, “a mass all 
sewn up” (ratqan), into two (Q 21:30). In six 
days he created the heavens and the earth 
(Q 7:54) and what is between them (Q 25:59) 
and brought all living beings out of the wa- 
ter (Q 21:30). From the vapors rising from 
the waters the seven skies were formed 

(Q 41:11). The vault of the heaven, which 
has no support (Q 13:2), was adorned with 
the sun (q.v.), the moon (q.v.), the stars and 
the constellations (Q 71:16; 78:13; 37:6; 
15:16; see PLANETS AND STARS) to guide hu- 
mans in the darkness of the land and the 
sea (Q 6:97). God created night and day 

(Q 21:33), succeeding each other (Q 24:44), 
and determined their extent and dura- 
tion (Q 73:20; see DAY AND NIGHT} DAY, 
TIMES OF). 

Following the angels as inhabitants of the 
earth, God created Adam, the first human 
being, as “successor” (khalifatan) to the an- 
gels on earth (Q 2:30; the understanding of 
Adam as God’s viceroy or deputy is not 
borne out by the qur’anic text, cf: Q 7:69; 
11:57 and R. Paret, Der Koran, 16). Creating 
Adam with his own two hands (Q 38:75), 
God breathed his spirit into Adam 
(Q 15:29; 38:72) and asked him to name the 
things, which the angels were unable to do 
(Q 2:31-2). God shaped the human figure 


“in the fairest stature” (ft ahsani taqwim, 
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Q 95:4), giving it proper proportions and 
erect posture, and shaping it in a balanced 
form. God “created you and formed you 
(khalaqaka fa-sawwaka) and balanced you 
(fa-‘adalaka) and composed you in whatso- 
ever form (stra) he wished” (Q 82:7-8; cf. 
18:37; 3:6). The Qur'an mentions four 
stages in the creation of humans (see BI0- 
LOGY AS THE GREATION AND STAGES OF 
LIFE; CLAY): God created the first human 
being, Adam, from dust (min turabin, 

Q 3:59), procreating human beings through 
the sperm, shaping them individually to 
their complete figure, and finally making 
them male and female. “(God) created you 
of dust, then of a sperm-drop (min nutfa), 
then shaped you in the form of a man 
(rqjulan)” (Q 18:37), and “then made you 
pairs” (Q 35:11), while other qur’anic verses 
state that God created every animal of 
water (Q 24:45) and the jinn from a flame 
of fire (Q 55:15). 

Two principal images are combined to 
depict the creation of humans: one, God 
created the human being of clay (in, 

Q 6:2), clinging clay (tin lazib, Q 37:11), an 
extraction of clay (sulala, Q 23:12), the 
potter’s clay (salsal, Q 55:14) or stinking 
mud (kama masniin, Q 15:28), and, two, of 
a sperm-drop (nutfa), a drop of water 

(Q 25:54) or a blood-clot (‘alaq, Q 96:2, 
‘alaqa, Q 22:5; 40:67; see BLOOD AND 
BLOOD CLOT). Q 23:12-4 describes the pro- 
cess in detail, “We (God) created man of 
an extraction of clay, then we set him, a 
drop, in a receptacle secure, then we 
created of the drop a clot (‘alaqa), then we 
created of the clot a tissue (mudgha), then 
we created of the tissue bones, then we 
garmented the bones in flesh.” Other de- 
pictions are added in the Qur'an: “God 
caused you to spring up (anbatakum) from 
the earth” (Q 71:17); “He created you in 
your mothers’ wombs, creation after cre- 


ation” (khalgan min ba‘di khalgin, Q 39:6); 
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“He it is who created of water a mortal 
(basharan), and made him kindred of blood 
and marriage” (Q 25:54; see KINSHIP; 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE); “We have 
created you male and female, and ap- 
pointeed you races and tribes” (Q 49:13; see 
TRIBES AND CLANS). Another image implies 
the creation of Adam and his mate, “He 
created you of a single soul (min nafsin 
wahidatin) and from it created its mate, and 
from the pair of them scattered abroad 
many men and women” (Q 4:1; cf. 7:189; 
39:6; 6:98; 16:72; 30:21), called “children of 
Adam” (bani Adam, Q 7:26-7, 31, 35; 172; 
17:70; 36:60). In creating the human being, 
God also determined for him “a stated 
term” of life (qalun musamma). “He it is 
who created you of clay and then fixed a 
term — and a term is stated in his keep- 
ing” (Q 6:2). “From a sperm-drop! he 
created him and determined him (gadda- 
rahu), then he makes the way easy for him. 
Then he caused him to die and buried 
him, then when he wills he raises him 
again” (Q 80:19-22). “Surely we have 
created everything with a limit” (bi-gadarin, 
Q 54:49). He is God, “who created and 
formed (fa-sawwa) and who determined 
(qaddara) and guided” (Q 87:2-3). 

The theme of God as creator was central 
to the earliest layers of Muhammad’s proc- 
lamation of the Quran. ‘The explicit mes- 
sage of God’s oneness, the core of Islamic 
monotheism, however, increasingly be- 
came the focus as the qur’anic proclama- 
tion progressed throughout Muhammad’s 
prophetic career. This uncompromising 
monotheism, known in hadith literature 
and scholastic discourse by the extra- 
qur’anic term, fawhid, the profession that 
God is one, stands in the mind of Muslims 
as the foremost symbol of the Islamic 
creed (see CREEDS). In the Qur'an the pure 
profession of God’s oneness is seen as in- 


nate and common to all humans. It cannot 
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be altered because it has been rooted by 
God in their very nature as the primal reli- 
gion on which God created all of human- 
ity. “Set your face to the true religion, as a 
man of pure faith (hanifan), God’s original 
(fitrata llah) upon which he originated 
humanity. There is no changing God’s 
creation. That is the right religion (al-dinu 
l-qayyimu)” (Q 30:30). The primal monothe- 
ism, called al-hanifiyya, by its oldest name 
antedating the use of “Islam (q.v.)” for the 
religion proclaimed by Muhammad, is 
documented by the wording of the qur- 
’anic text in the version of Ibn Mas‘tid 

(d. 32/653; see GODICES OF THE QUR’AN; 
GOLLECTION OF THE QUR’AN; READINGS OF 
THE QUR'AN), “the true religion with God is 
al-hanifiyya” (Q 3:19; see HANIF). This innate 
monotheism embeds the knowledge of 
God in the hearts of humans and forms 
“the convincing argument” (al-huyatu 
l-balighatu, Q 6:149) God has made in his 
judgment against humans should they have 
compromised the oneness of God. The 
profession of God’s oneness, “a straight 
path (szrat mustaqim, see PATH OR WAY) ona 
right religion, the creed (milla) of Abra- 
ham, a man of pure faith, who was no 
idolater” (Q 6:161), is upheld by Muham- 
mad who is commanded to say, “my 
prayer, my ritual sacrifice (q.v.), my living, 
my dying belong to God, the lord of all 
being. No associate has he” (/a shartka lahu, 
Q 6:162-3). 

God is one, the unique sovereign of the 
heavens and the earth and the only ruler 
“who has no associate (sharik) in the sover- 
elgnty” (Q 17:111; 25:2) and does not share 
his power with anyone. This categorical 
denial of any partner in divine power is an 
expression of the explicit rejection of shirk, 
the foremost religious crime in Islam, that 
of associating partners with God. The 
phrase is directed against pre-Islamic idol- 


atry or polytheism and, equally, against the 
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Christian doctrine of divine sonship be- 
cause Q 17:111, which is engraved in the 
outer hall of the Dome of the Rock, point- 
edly adds, “who has not taken to himself 
an offspring (lam _yattakhidh waladan).” 
Q 25:2 repeats the phrase and Q 19:35 proj- 
ects the polemics (see POLEMIG AND POLE- 
MICAL LANGUAGE) onto Jesus (q.v.), son of 
Mary (q.v.), “it is not for God to take to 
himself an offspring” (cf. also Q 2:116). The 
language of the Qur’an is multivalent in 
this case: it may refer to ancient Arab dei- 
ties, such as the daughters of Allah, al-Lat, 
Manat and al-‘Uzza (Q 53:19-20; 16:57-9; 
52:39), and/or to polemics against the 
Christian belief in the son of God because 
the term walad, “offspring,” can be mascu- 
line or feminine, singular or plural, and the 
term lam yattakhidh, “has not taken,” can 
imply adoption or generation. ‘The cate- 
gorical denial of associating partners with 
God is reiterated in the passage, “He has 
taken to himself neither a consort (sahiba) 
nor an offspring.” (Q 72:3; cf. 6:101). 

Most pointedly, however, the denial of 
shirk is expressed in the pithy verses of 
Q 112:1-4, “Say, he is God, one (ahad), God, 
the impenetrable. He has not begotten nor 
has he been begotten (lam _yalid wa-lam 
ytilad), and no one is equal to him.” This 
short stira lays great stress on rejecting the 
idea of generation within the concept of 
God and denies the Nicean creed, “begot- 
ten, not made,” in the nutshell of a qur- 
*anic credal formula proclaiming God as 
one. Other phrases reinforce this strict 
monotheism of the Qur’an, “Say, he is 
only one God” (qul innama huwa ilahun wahi- 
dun, Q 6:19; cf. 16:513 14525 4:171), “your 
God is one God” (annama ilahukum ulahun 
wahidun, Q 18:110; 21:108; 41:6; cf. 2:163; 
16:22; 22:34), “no god is there but one 
God” (wa-ma min ilahin illa ilahun wahidun, 
Q 5:73) and, “surely your God is one” (inna 
wahakum la-wahidun, Q 37:4). The same 
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monotheistic stress is achieved with the 
help of a divine name, “Glory be to him! 
He is God, the one, the omnipotent” (al- 
wahidu l-qahhar, Q 39:45; 12:39; 13:16; 4.0:16; 
14:48) and reinforced by the statement that 
“God is sufficient to himself” (anna llaha 
ghani, Q 2:267). 

One set of verses stressing directly divine 
oneness in the sense of God’s singularity, 
may be seen in select qur’anic statements, 
when God refers to himself, “I am” (and), 
sometimes emphatically, “Verily, I” (inni), 
and “Verily, Iam” (innani and). Expressions 
such as, “I am the one who turns toward 
you (al-tawwab), the compassionate” 

(Q 2:160) or, “I am the forgiving, the com- 
passionate” (Q 15:49) or, “Iam God, the 
mighty, the wise” (Q 27:9) are somewhat 
formulaic. Other expressions are explicit 
about the self reference, “there is no god 
but I (la ilaha illa ana), so fear me” (Q 16:2), 
“there is no god but I, so serve me” 

(Q 20:14) or, “I am your lord (and rabbukum), 
so fear me” (Q 23:52), “Iam your lord (and 
rabbukum), so serve me” (Q 21:92). Yet an- 
other passage places God emphatically at 
the beginning and end of human life, “He 
(God) said, I give life and I make to die” 
(Q 2:258). The intensity of self reference is 
increased in phrases such as, “verily, I am 
making” (innit jatlun, Q 2:30) or, “verily, I 
am creating a mortal” (inni khaliqun basha- 
ran, Q 15:28; 38:71). The most crucial pas- 
sage proclaiming God’s self assertion is 

Q 20:12-4, in which God addresses Moses, 
“Verily, Iam God; there is no god but I 
(innani and llahu la ilaha illa and), so serve 
me” (Q 20:14; cf. 21:25). The qur’anic 
wording, however, falls short of the full 
divine self-revelation expressed by the 
biblical, “I am who I am” (Exodus 3:14). 

There are hundreds of verses in the 
Qur’an which give emphasis to divine om- 
nipotence, insist on the unimpeachable 


power of the divine decree, raise the ques- 
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tion of human responsibility (see FREEDOM 
AND PREDESTINATION), discuss divine retri- 
bution for human action in this world, 
good or bad, imply the problem of predes- 
tination, open the metaphysical treatment 
of human freedom and offer prooftexts for 
the theological discussion of evil and its 
origin (cf. W.M. Watt, Free will and predesti- 
nation). ‘These issues are discussed at great 
length in the theological literature of Is- 
lam, their inclusive recital in this context, 
however, could only list a multitude of 

qur anic verses and open issues related to 
qur’anic phrases that have been inter- 
preted variously in Islamic exegetical liter- 
ature. ‘The natural environment for their 
discussion are works on Islamic religious 
thought rather than one devoted only to 
the Quran (cf. W.M. Watt, Formative period). 
Some characteristic examples, however, 
may illustrate the plethora of these points. 
“God created you and that which you 
make” (Q 37:96). “Whatever good visits 
you, it comes from God; whatever evil vis- 
its you is of yourself” (Q 4:79). “God 
charges no soul save to its capacity; stand- 
ing to its account is what it has earned and 
against its account what it has merited” 

(Q 2:286). “Each soul shall be recompensed 
for that it has earned” (Q 40:17). Upon the 
day of judgment, “whoever has done an 
atom’s weight of good shall see it, and 
whoever has done an atom’s weight of evil 
shall see it” (Q 99:7-8). God “leads astray 
whom he wishes and guides whom he 
wishes” (Q 14:43 16:93; 35:8; 6:39, 125), 
“bestows his bounty upon whomever he 
wishes” (Q 57:21) and “admits whomever 
he wishes into his mercy” (Q 42:8). God 
has “laid veils on their hearts lest they un- 
derstand it, and in their ears heaviness” 

(Q 18:57). “God has led him (i.e. man) 
astray out of a knowledge, and set a seal 
upon his hearing and his heart, and laid a 
covering on his eyes” (Q 45:23). Addressing 
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God, the Qur’an sums up, “You exalt 
whom you wish and you abase whom you 
wish” (Q 3:26). 
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Gog and Magog 


Two peoples known to Jewish and Chris- 
tian eschatology and similarly associated 
by the Qur'an and Muslim tradition with 
events at the end of time. The coming of 
Gog and Magog (Ar. Yajij and Majiy or 
Yajij and Ma’jaj), according to one 
hadith, will be one of ten principal “signs 
of the hour” (Muslim, Sahih [RK Fitan/, 
xvi, 27; Nu‘aym b. Hammad, Fitan, 404, 
406); the two will be set loose upon the 
earth to work their evil in anticipation of 
the apocalyptic descent of Jesus (q.v.; see 
also APOCALYPSE). 

Muslim tradition generally identifies Gog 
and Magog as two peoples descended from 
the biblical Japheth (Gen 10:2), also held to 
have fathered the Turks (‘Tabart, Ta 7ikh, i, 
2, id., History, u, 11; Baydawi, Anwar, u, 

22 f., with variants given; Ibn Kathir, Tafsi, 
il, 102 [ad Q 18:94]). In taking the two 
names to designate entire peoples rather 
than individuals, Muslim tradition is con- 
sistent with post-biblical Jewish and Chris- 
tian writing on the subject, which had long 
since modified the biblical picture (Ezek 38 
and 39) of an individual named Gog ruling 
the land of Magog (cf. Gressman, Ursprung, 
181 f.; Alexander, Apocalyptic tradition, 190 f.). 

The names Yajij and Majij appear twice 
in the Qur’an, both times in apparently es- 
chatological contexts (see ESCHATOLOGY). 
At Q 21:96-7, the day of judgment (see 
LAST JUDGMENT) will occur only after “Gog 
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and Magog are unloosed, and they slide 
down out of every slope, and the true 
promise has drawn near.” More context is 
supplied at Q 18:94-8, where reference to 
Gog and Magog is embedded in the 
Quran’s extended account of Alexander 
the Great (Q 18:83 f.; see ALEXANDER). 
There, Dhi 1-Qarnayn (Alexander) agrees 
to build a barrier against Gog and Magog, 
who are to be prevented from sowing cor- 
ruption in the land until “the lord’s prom- 
ise comes to pass.” This conflation of the 
biblical-haggadic Gog and Magog with the 
Alexander legend is not unique to the 
Quran; it is attested in the early sixth- 
century Syriac Christian “Legend of Alex- 
ander” and in a homiletic poem by Jacob 
of Sarug (d. 521 G.£.), both of which con- 
tain other suggestive parallels to Q 18:83 f. 
(The former is edited and translated by 
Budge, History, 255-75 [text], 144-61 
[trans.]; the latter is translated at Budge, 
163-200. For specific parallels to the 

qur anic passage, see Anderson, Inclosed 
nations, 28 f.; Friedlaender, Chadhirlegende, 
51; Noldeke, Beitrage, 32 f) 

Further details about Gog and Magog 
can be found in Muslim tradition. The two 
peoples are human or semi-human (ac- 
cording to one report, they are the product 
of Adam’s sperm mixed with soil, and thus 
not descended from Eve; see ADAM AND 
EVE), and possess certain monstrous or ani- 
malistic physical qualities. They graze as 
wild beasts and hunt their prey as preda- 
tory animals, eating vermin such as snakes 
and scorpions as well as human flesh and 
the placentas of their wives. According to 
some reports, Gog and Magog are dwarfs 
with claws and fangs, and with enough fur 
to protect them against heat and cold; ac- 
cording to others, they are of three physi- 
cal types: one as tall as cedars, a second as 
broad as they are tall, and a third able to 
use their giant ears as covering for their 


bodies. They are said to howl like dogs and 
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copulate like animals. If given free reign, 
their numbers would soon cover the entire 
world, as not one among them dies before 
leaving a thousand others in its place; as it 
now stands, they constitute six-sevenths of 
the world. (These and other details can be 
found at Nu‘aym b. Hammad, Fitan, 397 £; 
and ‘Tabart, Ta/fsix, xvi, 19 f.; xvii, 88 f) 

A rough picture of Gog and Magog’s role 
at the end of time emerges from various 
hadiths (see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN). 
Imprisoned behind Alexander’s gate, they 
continue to try to escape by tunneling un- 
der it, devouring it or climbing over it; 
each night, however, their progress is set 
back as God repairs the breaches in the 
wall. According to one report, Dhi |- 
Qarnayn set above it a stone eagle that 
screams an alarm each time Gog and 
Magog approach. The alarm summons 
Khidr (see KHAPIR/KHIDR) and Ilyas (see 
ELIJAH; DHU L-KIFL), who reassure the 
frightened people in the area, and petition 
God to restore the gate to its original con- 
dition (Friedlaender, Chadhirlegende, 14.9; 
Arabic text of ‘Umara at 315). When the 
day of judgment arrives, Gog and Magog 
will finally be allowed to emerge into the 
world, devouring crops and consuming the 
waters of the Tigris and Euphrates, or 
Lake Tiberius, or all the waters of the 
earth. People will flee to cities and fortified 
places as Gog and Magog, having van- 
quished the inhabitants of the earth, now 
turn their attention to the heavens. In re- 
sponse to Jesus’ petitions, God will send 
down worms to clog the nostrils and ears 
(or necks) of Gog and Magog. The stench 
of their dead will fill the earth, until God 
sends a cleansing rain and birds deposit the 
remains of Gog and Magog in the sea. 
Meanwhile, animals fatten themselves on 
the corpses (Tabart, Tafsiy xvi, 21; xvii, 

88 f.; Tirmidhi, Jamis [kK Fitan], bab 59 
[no. 2240]; Nu‘aym b. Hammad, Fitan, 
398; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, ii, 510 f.). Their 
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fate is well-deserved, as Gog and Magog 
had rejected Islam offered to them by 
the Prophet during his night journey (see 
ASCENSION; Tabart, Ta’rikh, i, 70; id., 
History, i, 237-8; Nu‘aym b. Hammad, 
Fitan, 4.04). 

Neither details about Gog and Magog’s 
physical appearance and behavior nor 
their precise role at the end of time, can be 
found in the Qur'an itself. These are pre- 
sumably the products of Muslim reflection 
on an older set of legends, some of which 
can be found in the Syriac materials al- 
ready mentioned as well as in the mid- 
seventh-century Syriac apocalypse pseudo- 
Methodius (see e.g, Palmer, Seventh century, 
239; Alexander, Apocalyptic tradition, 49). In 
any case, the gate of Alexander and the 
home territory of Gog and Magog piqued 
the Muslim imagination to the extent that 
the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Wathiq (r. 227-232/ 
842-847) is supposed to have sent an expe- 
dition in 842 to locate the gate. The report 
of the expedition leader Sallam the Inter- 
preter, preserved by Ibn Khurradadhbih 
(Masalik, 162-70), seems largely a wonder- 
tale and may owe something to the Syriac 
“Legend of Alexander” (Noldeke, Bei- 


trage, 33). 
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Gold 


A yellow metallic element, the most pre- 
cious metal used as a common medium of 
commercial exchange. Gold (Ar. dhahab) is 
attested eight times in the Qur'an (Q 3:14, 
91; 9:34; 18:31; 22:23; 35:33; 43:53, 71). Four 
verses mention gold in the context of the 
pleasures and luxury the believers will 
enjoy in paradise (q.v.; Q 18:31; 22:23; 
35:33; 43:71; see REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT). These verses are very similar in 
content. They refer to the economic value 
of gold and the materialistic wealth (q.v.) 
symbolized by jewels and clothes. In this 
context, gold, silver, pearls, brocade and 
silk (q.v.) simply denote precious materials 
(see METALS AND MINERALS). ‘Thus the 
“bracelets of gold” (Q 18:31) can elsewhere 
be “bracelets of silver” (Q 76:21). 

Gold, silver and silk are often mentioned 
together in the collections of hadiths and 
fatwas, as well as in the ¢afsir literature. 


GOLIATH 


Wearing gold and silk, however, 1s re- 
stricted to women. Aba Dawid (d. 275/ 
888) and al-Nasa’i (d. 303/915) record that 
“Alt b. Abr Talib (q.v.) took silk in his right 
hand and gold in his left hand and said: 
“These two are forbidden to the men of 
my nation (ummaii)” (Ibn Baz, Fatawa, ii, 
194). Men are only allowed to wear silver 
(Qurtubt, 7amz§ xii, 29). Gold and silk be- 
long to a category of things disapproved of 
in this world, but explicitly allowed in par- 
adise and even emphasized as special de- 
lights that the believers will enjoy there (cf. 
also the prohibition of wine; see INTOXI- 
CANTS; CUPS AND VESSELS). According to 
Q 43:71, golden platters in paradise contain 
“whatever the souls desire.” In this life, 
however, those who drink from silver and 
golden vessels will feel the fire (q.v.) of hell 
(q.v.) in their stomachs (Muslim, Sahih, vi, 
135). Only in Q 43:53 is there an allusion to 
gold (specifically, bracelets of gold) as be- 
ing among the insignia of earthly sover- 
eignty and honesty. The fact that Moses 
(q.v.) lacks these insignia is used by Pha- 
raoh (q.v.) to underscore his contemptibil- 
ity and insincerity (Qurtubi, Zami xv, 100). 
Gold as well as silver (the two are paired 
in Q 3:14 and 9:34) play an important sym- 
bolic role in religions. Gold symbolizes the 
incorruptible and imperishable. In some 
religious contexts, though, it has negative 
connotations, as evidenced in the Abraha- 
mic traditions (Carpenter, Gold, 68a/b). 
Q 9:34 points out the dangers of cheating 
(q.v.), greed (see AVARICE) and misbehavior 
caused by treasuring gold and silver for 
personal use, namely among rabbis and 
monks (see MONASTICGISM AND MONKS; JEWS 
AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CGHRISTIAN- 
1ry). Similarly, and again in the context of 
contrasting this world with the next, in 
Q 3:14 “heaped-up heaps of gold and sil- 
ver” symbolize much wealth (al-mal al- 
kathix, Vabart, Tafsiz, vi, 249-50), which peo- 
ple desire, among other things, in their life 
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on earth. Q 3:91 uses gold to delineate the 
difference between this- and other-worldly 
values: “Those who disbelieve and die in 
disbelief (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), the 
earth full of gold would not be accepted 
from any one of them were it offered as a 
ransom. Theirs will be a painful doom and 
they will have no helpers.” 

Despite the ambivalent attitude towards 
the presence of gold in this world that is 
found in the Qur'an and Islamic literature, 
Muslim societies did find use for the mate- 
rial. In the materia medica, gold has not only 
been used as a remedy (eyes, heart, respi- 
ration), but also as a material for medical 
instruments (cauterization; cf. Leclerc, /bn 
el-Béithar, 11, no. 1007, 150 f.). See also 


MATERIAL CULTURE AND THE QUR'AN. 
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Goliath 


Foe of the Children of Israel (q.v.) slain by 
David (q.v.). Goliath’s name ( Jalit; this 
Arabic rendition of the name is possibly 
influenced by the Heb. word for exile, galiit; 
cf. Vajda, Djalit) is mentioned three times 
in Q 2:249-51 wherein he is portrayed as 
the ancient Israelites’ opponent in battle. 
The qur’anic account conflates the biblical 
story of Gideon’s conflict with the Midian- 
ites (see MIDIAN) — in particular the epi- 
sode wherein God instructed Gideon to 
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select only those men who drank from the 
river by scooping water with their hand 

( Judg 7:1-7) — with the account of the wars 
of Saul (q.v.) and David against the Philis- 
tines ( Sam 17). The “stories of the proph- 
ets” tradition (qisas al-anbiya’) identifies 
Goliath as the king of the Amalakites; the 
biblical account identifies him as the cham- 
pion of the Philistines (J Sam 17:4, 23). The 
qisas al-anbwa@ tradition transforms the sim- 
ple phrase, “David slew Goliath” (Q 2:151) 
into a tale, attributed to Wahb b. Munab- 
bih (d. 114/732), whose origins may be 
found in midrashic legend. In Wahb’s ac- 
count, David collected the stones of his 
ancestors Abraham (q.v.), Isaac (q.v.), and 
Jacob (q.v.) and put them in his satchel. 
When he confronted Goliath, he reached 
into his satchel and the three stones be- 
came one. After he placed it in his sling 
and threw it at Goliath, the single stone 
again became three. One stone penetrated 
Goliath’s helmet and slew him; the second 
vanquished his right flank; the third his left 
flank. Not surprisingly, the Muslim tradi- 
tion views the miraculous victory of the 
young David’s outnumbered forces over 
the formidable Goliath’s mighty host as a 
foreshadowing of the battle of Badr (q.v.). 
In fact, one finds the passage “Many a 
small band has, by God’s grace, van- 
quished a mighty army; God is with those 
who endure with fortitude” (Q 2:249), cited 
in all sorts of accounts in which the smaller 
armies of the righteous (however defined 
by the author) defeat the larger armies of 
their opponents (see EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES; FIGHTING). 
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Good and Evil 


Frequently paired terms that can connote 
moral qualities, ontological entites and cat- 
egories of judgment, both human and di- 
vine. The direct opposition of an abstract 
good and evil as moral or ontological cate- 
gories is not common in the Qur'an, nor 
are there terms that are necessarily always 
understood as “good” or “evil,” though 
many passages in the Qur’an are inter- 
preted to depend on the opposition of pos- 
itive and negative intentions and conse- 
quences. Note also that unlike the biblical 
account, In Q 2:35 and 20:120 it is stated 
that it was the tree of life from which 
Adam and Eve (q.v.) were commanded to 
abstain in the garden of Eden. There is no 
mention of a tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil in the Qur'an (see INTEL- 
LECT; KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). 

The word normally translated as “evil,” 
si’, occurs forty-three times as a noun, but 
is not always understood by Muslim com- 
mentary on the Quran as a reference to a 
moral or ontological category. Often the 
term refers to harm (Q 7:73; 11:64; 20:22; 
26:156; 27:12; 28:32; 60:2), misfortune 
(Q 16:94; 27:62; 39:61; 40:45, 52) or God’s 
chastisement (Q 6:157; 7:141, 167; 13:18-25; 
14:6; 27:5; 39:24, 47; See CHASTISEMENT 
AND PUNISHMENT). Many verses refer to 
“evil” as the intention or consequence of 
actions (Q 4:110, 123; 6:543 12:25; 13:11; 
16:119; 33:17; 40:37; 47:14), though in some 
cases it appears that harm or misfortune 
can result from actions unrelated to a 
moral choice. Q 7:165 refers to the general 
prohibition against evil, and Q 9:37 seems 
to equate evil with unlawful actions (see 
LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL). Joseph’s (q.v.) 


renunciation of Potiphar’s wife’s sexual 
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advances is described as avoiding evil 
deeds (q.v.) in Q 12:24 and again in Q 12:51 
and Q 12:53. 

Evil is also taken as a sort of entity in the 
accusations made against Hid (q.v.) by his 
opponents in Q 11:54, and the evil that peo- 
ple deny in Q 16:28 seems to be the 
“shame” that covers them on the day of 
judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT) in the pre- 
ceding verse, Q 16:27. Muslim exegetes 
often interpret qur’anic references to Iblis 
and Satan (see DEVIL) to cast him in the 
role of the personification of evil. Satan is 
cursed by God (Q 15:39) and vows to lead 
astray (q.v.) many of Adam’s descendants 
(Q 7:16-7; 17:64; 38:77-85). Closely related 
to these various uses of the term sa’ is the 
word sharz, occurring some 28 times in the 
Qur'an, often translated as “bad” and used 
to indicate that certain ideas or actions are 
considered to be unfortunate. 

One of the two words normally trans- 
lated as “good” occurs six times as a noun 
(husn) and nineteen times as an adjective 
(hasan). The term usually translated as 
“good deeds” (q.v.; hasana) occurs twenty- 
six times with an additional three times in 
the plural (hasandat). Q 27:11 states that God 
is forgiving and merciful when a person 
substitutes good (husn) for evil (si), though 
some exegetes take this as a specific refer- 
ence to the messengers of God mentioned 
at the end of verse 10 (Tabarst, Majma‘, 
xix, 202). According to the Aashshdf of al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144), the “good” 
mentioned in Q 27:11 is repentance from 
evil (see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE). 

Another word often translated as “good” 
(khayr) occurs 140 times in the nominative 
case and thirty-seven more times in the ac- 
cusative case, oftentimes used to denote a 
“good thing” without the object being 
specified. For example, in Q 28:24, Moses 
(q.v.) asks God to send him something 
good, understood by several classical com- 
mentators to refer to food and clothing 
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needed by Moses after his long trip to 
Midian (q.v.; Tabart, Tafsir, xx, 58-9; Ibn 
Kathir, Ta/six, vi, 237). Q 7:188 juxtaposes 
the multiplication of “good” (khayr) and 
the protection from “evil” (si) as the result 
of actions directed by divine knowledge of 
that which is hidden (see HIDDEN AND THE 
HIDDEN). These usages suggest that khayy, 
which can also be used with the meaning 
of “better,” is most appropriately opposite 
to those uses of sa’ that denote harm and 
misfortune. Closely related to these usages 
of khayr is the term salih, occurring numer- 
ous times in the Qur'an, sometimes trans- 
lated as “good,” but more commonly as 
“upright” or “righteous” in the sense of a 
person’s character and actions being suit- 


able to God’s design. 


Knowledge of good and evil 
Muslim exegetes contend that thinking 
about the cosmos and human experience 
leads to acknowledging the existence of 
God which, in turn, leads to doing good 
(see GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). Ac- 
cording to the Shrite and Mu'tazilite exe- 
gete al-Tust (d. 460/1067; Tibyan, vii, 
401-2), Q 23:115 makes a connection be- 
tween God’s purpose in creating the world 
and the return of this creation to God 
without blemish. Commenting on Q 23:115, 
Ibn Kathir (d. 7741373) writes that God 
created people for the express purpose of 
worship (q.v.; tbdada) and establishing the 
commands (awdamir, see COMMANDMENTS) of 
God on the earth (Tafsi%, v, 459). 
Knowledge of God and of his intention 
that people do good is considered to be in- 
nate. Q g1:7-10 lists the attributes which 
God created as part of each person’s 
awareness, including éagwa which is under- 
stood as balance and stability but also piety 
(q.v.) and fear (q.v.) of God. In his ami‘ on 
Q 91:8, al-Qurtubi cites several reports in 
which faqwd is portrayed as a sort of con- 
science, that which protects one’s self from 
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the evil consequences of one’s actions. The 
positive result of éagwd is directing one’s 
conduct to the worship of God and the es- 
tablishing of his commands. 

Q 7:172-3 also recounts how God re- 
vealed himself to the descendants of Adam 
(see ADAM AND EVE) before they were born, 
and how these descendants testified that 
they recognized God as their lord (q.v.). In 
his discussion of the “stories of the proph- 
ets” (qisas al-anbwa’), Ibn Kathir recounts a 
number of related reports in which God 
takes Adam’s descendants from his body. 
Some of these reports, such as those re- 
lated by Ibn ‘Abbas, concern Adam’s giv- 
ing part of his life span to David (q.v.; Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, ed. al-Ghamrawi, 1, 197; 
ed. Shakir et al., ili, 42-3, no. 2270; Ibn 
Kathir, Bida@ya). Other reports, such as that 
transmitted by ‘Umar b. al-Khattab and 
recorded by Malik b. Anas (d. 179/796), re- 
flect the tradition that God showed Adam 
how some of his descendants would end up 
in paradise (q.v.) but others in hell (q.v.; 
Malik, Muzwatta’, 1, 898-9; Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, ed. al-Ghamrawt, 1, 44-5; ed. 
Shakir et al., i, 42-3, no. 2270; Ibn Kathir, 
Bidaya, 1, 8; see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 
Because of its proximity to the mention of 
the covenant (q.v.) with the Israelites (see 
CHILDREN OF ISRAEL) in Q 7:163-71, many 
Muslim exegetes stress that the verses of 
Q 7:172-3 demonstrate the existence of a 
covenant between God and all humanity. It 
is further underscored that in Q 7:173 God 
cautions people that they cannot now use 
ignorance (q.v.) as a defense of their evil 
deeds on the day of judgment. 

In addition, the Qur'an contains numer- 
ous accounts of the various prophets sent 
to different peoples in different times and 
places reminding them of their covenant 
obligation to worship God and to establish 
his commands on the earth (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD). Q 28:59 makes expli- 
cit that God did not destroy any peoples to 
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whom he had not first sent a messenger 
(q.v.) reminding them of God and of their 
covenant with him (see PUNISHMENT 
sToRiEs). To some of these messengers 
God also revealed books which contained 
accounts of the laws by which people were 
supposed to conduct themselves. Muslim 
exegetes emphasize that these qur’anic sto- 
ries of prophets and their ultimate rejec- 
tion by the peoples to whom they were sent 
underline the view of evil action as a will- 
ful act of disobedience (q.v.). 

Doing evil is thus not the result of igno- 
rance that God exists or ignorance of his 
commands. Because knowledge of God 
and of doing good is self-evident and peri- 
odically re-revealed, doing evil is a con- 
scious decision to disobey God’s com- 
mands. According to the interpretation of 
Q 38:27, it is those who regard the creation 
of the heavens and earth as being without 
purpose, who will, as a consequence of 
their actions, be cast into the fire (q.v.) of 
hell. On Q 2:11-2, the Muttazilite Ibn 
Kaysan (Abt Bakr al-Asamm, d. 200/816) 
remarks that even people who think they 
are doing good, when they deny the 
prophet Muhammad and the teaching of 
the Qur’an, are disobeying God (al- 
Qurtubt, Fami§ 1, 255, 1.5). Q 18:103-4 1s 
interpreted similarly to mean that acts 
thought to be good but done without 
knowledge of God’s instructions are actu- 
ally fruitless and ultimately result in evil. 


Consequences of good and evil 
In keeping with the general association of 
evil with misfortune and of good with ben- 
efit, Muslim exegetes identify passages 
which represent this opposition in the sto- 
ries of the prophets. That these stories 
themselves are intended as further evi- 
dence of God’s instructions can be seen in 
the exegesis of Q 29:67-9. In his Tafsiz, Ibn 
Kathir relates that these verses were origi- 
nally addressed to the Quraysh (q.v.) as a 
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message that it is because of God’s protec- 
tion, not the false gods they themselves cre- 
ated, nor their own efforts, that Mecca 
(q.v.) had remained a safe sanctuary (see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 

Evil actions are those which are unpro- 
ductive or fruitless (batil), whereas good 
actions produce sound and proper benefit 
(salih). Muslim exegesis finds this juxtaposi- 
tion in numerous verses which stress the 
ephemeral nature of earthly accomplish- 
ments. Ibn Kathtr, in his Tafsir on Q 29:41, 
writes that those who deny the existence 
of God are like spiders who put their trust 
in their own creations, their webs made 
of silk and easily destroyed. Al-Tabari (d. 
310/923) in his Tafsi; reports on the au- 
thority of Ibn “Abbas that the last part of 
Q 29:40, immediately preceding the para- 
ble of the spider (q.v.) in Q 29:41, refers to 
the story of Noah (q.v.) and the flood. This 
follows allusions in the preceding verses to 
the Pharaoh (q.v.), Haman (q.v.), Korah 
(q.v.), and the peoples of Lot (q.v.), Salih 
(q.v.), Hid, and Shu‘ayb (q.v.) who exalted 
themselves rather than God on the earth 
(see ARROGANCE; PRIDE). 

Throughout the Qur'an, certain charac- 
ters are singled out for their attempts to 
achieve earthly fame in opposition to the 
prophets’ attempts to focus attention away 
from this world, and directly on the wor- 
ship of God. Pharaoh and Haman, men- 
tioned together as persecutors of the Isra- 
elites (Q 28:6, 8, 38; 40:36) and with Korah 
(Q 29:39; 40:24), seem to symbolize the out- 
right denial of God (see BELIEF AND UN- 
BELIEF) in the attempt to exalt oneself. In 
Q 28:4, for example, the Pharaoh is said to 
have exalted himself on the earth and, 
again in Q 28:38, the Pharaoh and Haman 
plan to build a tower to the heavens to 
prove that the God of Moses is false. In 
Q 79:24 the Pharaoh says plainly that he is 
God. Many Muslim exegetes point out that 
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Korah’s fate of being swallowed by the 
earth (Q 28:81) is in stark contrast to his 
own attempts to accumulate and claim 
earthly wealth (q.v.). 

The stories of the people of ‘Ad (q.v.) 
and ‘Thamid (q.v.) are also particularly 
clear in showing the contrast between 
earthly fame and eternal damnation. 

Q 89:6-13 compares the buildings of ‘Ad 
that were created unlike any others in the 
land, the buildings of Thamid hewed out 
of rocks, and the city-building of the Pha- 
raoh (see GEOGRAPHY). Q 26:128-9 accuses 
the people of Thamid of using their 
buildings to guarantee their immortality 
through their fame. Yaqit, in his Buldan, 
reports an opinion that the city of Iram 
Dhat al-‘Imad (see RAM), mentioned in 

Q 89:7 in connection with the ‘Ad, was 
built between the Hadramawt and San‘a in 
imitation of paradise by one of the descen- 
dants of ‘Ad, and that God destroyed the 
city on account of its builder’s pride. Ac- 
cording to the exegesis of Q 46:25 in al- 
Razi’s (d. 606/1210) Tafsiz, God left only 
the ruins of the dwellings of the ‘Ad after 
their destruction as a testament to their 
refusal to recognize his providence. In 
Tabart’s Ta vikh, it is reported that the 
wind or black birds carry away the people 
of ‘Ad from their houses, dropping them in 
the sea and leaving their houses as a sign of 
the artifices upon which they pinned their 
false hopes of immortality. The houses 

are left standing, but their treasury and 
their bodies are swept away by a noisy, 
roaring wind (sarsar). According to Nu- 
wayrt (d. 733/1333; Nihaya, xiii, 73), the 
people of ‘Thamid, secure in their houses 
against invaders and storms, are destroyed 
by the sound of the “scream” (sayha). 

In his Ya’rtkh, al-Tabari reports that the 
people of Thamiid are said to have been 
made invulnerable by God, and given spe- 
cial skills to hew their houses out of the 
sides of mountains. The Stra of Ibn Ishaq 
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takes the mention of the houses of Tha- 
mid (in Q 26:149; 29:38; 89:9) as refer- 
ences to the ruins located at al-Hijr (see 
HR), also called the “cities of Salih” 
(mada ‘in Salih), Nabataean ruins which the 
prophet Muhammad passed on his way to 
the raid on ‘Tabak (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 
605; see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). The 
ruins of the people of ‘Thamiid, according 
to a tradition preserved by al-Bayhaqt (d. 
458/1066; Dalal, v, 235), are called “al- 
Hijr” because of their status as a place 
that is interdicted or forbidden (hyr), a 
monument not to the immortality but to 


the infamy of the people of Thamid. 


Conclusions 
In contrast to the images of empty build- 
ings and ruins, Muslim exegetes point to 
the quranic images of fertility and life as 
evidence of the eventual vindication of 
good over evil. Noah is saved from the 
flood, Abraham (q.v.) from the fire, Moses 
from the Pharaoh, and Jesus (q.v.) from the 
Jews (see JEWS AND JUDAISM). According to 
many Muslim exegetes, the message of the 
Quran here is that the prophet Muham- 
mad, and those who follow him, also will 
be saved. The people can choose to keep 
their primordial covenant with God and 
thus do good, or they can choose to deny 
God and rely on their own devices. Doing 
good and doing evil produce concrete re- 
sults both in this world and in the next. 
(For further discussion of the connection 
between faith and good works, see FAITH. 
See also ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN; 
OBEDIENCE.) 
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Good Deeds 


Meritorious acts that will accrue to an indi- 
vidual’s benefit on the day of judgment. 
The term normally translated as “good 
deeds” (hasana, pl. hasanat) occurs twenty- 
nine times in the Qur'an. Related are two 
words, usually translated as “good,” which 
occur as a noun (husn) six times, and as an 
adjective (hasan) nineteen times. Another 
term often translated as “good deeds” 
(salihat) is found 63 times in the Qur'an, 
but often with the sense of “good things” 
or actions which produce good things rath- 
er than actions which are consistent with 
God’s will. 

According to Muslim exegesis of the 
Qur'an, knowledge of good and evil is 
given to every person. Exegesis of Q 7:172-3 
recounts how all of Adam’s (see ADAM AND 
EVE) descendants made a covenant (q.v.) 
with God before they were born. Q 91:7-10 
and 9:8 have been interpreted to indicate 
that all people possess a conscience that 
distinguishes good from evil. Acts of 
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worship are also equated with doing good 
deeds. Q 28:59 states that God has not de- 
stroyed a people (see PUNISHMENT STORIES) 
to whom he has not first sent one of his 
messengers (see MESSENGER) reminding 
them of God and the distinction between 
good and evil (q.v.). Gommentary on 

Q 23:12 and 23:115 emphasizes that God 
created people for the express purpose of 
worshipping him. In his Yafszv on these 
verses, Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373) remarks 
that people were created for worship 
(tbada) of God and for establishing his 
commands (awamir) on earth. In a general 
sense, to neglect the worship (q.v.) of God 
and obedience to his commands (see 
COMMANDMENTS) is to do evil, while to 
worship and follow God’s commands is to 
do good (see OBEDIENCE). ‘The conse- 
quence, then, of doing God’s will, which 
includes the rituals made obligatory upon 
people, is being saved from punishment in 
hell (q.v.) and rewarded with eternal life in 
heaven (q.v.) on the day of judment (see 
LAST JUDGMENT; REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). 

The required Muslim acts of worship are 
outlined in the Qur’an and more fully de- 
veloped in later Islamic legal codes derived 
from the Qur'an and the example of the 
prophet Muhammad (see HADITH AND 
THE QUR'AN; SUNNA). These rituals include 
prayer (q.v.; Q I1:114; 17:78-9; 20:130; 
30:17-8), fasting (q.v.; Q 2:184-5), almsgiving 
(q.v.5 Q 2:43, 110, 177, 2773 4:162; 5:55), the 
pilgrimage (q.v.; Q 2:158, 196-203; 3:97; 5:2; 
22:26-33) and, according to some schools of 
Muslim thought, striving in the service of 
God (jihad fi sabi llahi, Q 2:216, 24453 9:203 
22:78; 25:52; 26:69; 61:11; see JIHAD). In ad- 
dition to fulfilling these ritual obligations, 
doing good involves following the laws of 
God on earth, as these are expressed in the 
Quran and the example of the prophet 
Muhammad, and accumulated in what is 
known as the shart‘a (see LAW AND THE 
QUR'AN). 
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Good deeds also include spontaneous, 
non-prescribed acts that arise from ad- 
dressing situations in daily life with an atti- 
tude of serving God. The result of such 
acts is “sound” or “proper benefit” (salzh), 
whereas not living with a focus on service 
of God produces “fruitless” or “unproduc- 
tive” (batil) results. The Qur'an often refers 
to people who do good as the “upright” 
(salihiin) who are worshippers of God 
(Q 21:105; 22:14). The prophet sent to the 
people of ‘Thamiid (q.v.) is named Salih 
(q.V.5 Q 7:73-95 11:61-8; 26:141-59; 27:45-53), 
which could be translated as “the one who 
does good.” According to Q 4:69, those 
with whom God is pleased include the 
prophets (nabzyyiin, see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD), the righteous (s¢ddiqiin), 
the martyrs (shuhada@’, see MARTYR), and the 
upright (salthiin). Q 6:85 identifies Zecha- 
riah (q.v.), John the Baptist (q.v.), Jesus 
(q.v.), and Elijah (q.v.) as being among the 
upright (kullun mina l-salihin). See FarrH for 
a further discussion of the connection be- 
tween belief and good deeds; see also EVIL 
DEEDS; ETHIGS AND THE QUR’AN. 
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Good News 


Tidings of welcome events. In the Quran, 
“good news” (bushra, as well as various per- 
mutations of the second verbal form of the 
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root b-sh-r) signifies the announcement of 
a birth and, by extension, other welcome 
occurrences. Thus, the prediction of Isaac 
(q.v.) and Jacob (q.v.) given to Sarah was 
good news (Q 11:69-743 15:51-5; 29:31; 
37:100-1, 112; 51:28) as were the announce- 
ments of John the Baptist (q.v.) to Zecha- 
riah (q.v.; Q 3:39; 19:7) and of Jesus (q.v.) 

to Mary (q.v.; Q 3:45). Jesus himself pro- 
claimed the good news of the coming of 
Muhammad (Q 61:6). The good news when 
the caravan (q.v.) found Joseph (q.v.) in the 
well (_ya-bushra, Q 12:19) is perhaps to be 
metaphorically related to the term’s use for 
annunciations, as may also be the case with 
the messenger (q.v.) who told Jacob that his 
son Joseph still lived and was thus a “bear- 
er of good news” (bash, Q 12:96). It is per- 
haps in an extended sense that the winds 
(see AIR AND WIND) bear good news (yursilu 
l-riyaha bushran): They go before God’s 
mercy (q.v.), bearing clouds and rain to 
parched deserts (Q 7:57; 25:48; such exten- 
sion does not, however, fully account for 
the statement at Q 30:46 that [God] sends 
winds as heralds of good news /yursila 
L-riyaht mubashshiratin], enabling ships [q.v.] 
to sail). The term can also be used ironi- 
cally, as when the Qur'an refers to the 
“good news” of the birth of a female 

child — addressing an audience for 

whom such news would not have been 
good at all (bushshira, Q 16:58-9; 43:16-7; 

see CHILDREN; INFANTICIDE). 

In a broader signification, God has good 
news for those who abandon evil (see Goop 
AND EVIL), who listen to the divine word 
and serve him (Q 39:17-8), who are pious 
(see PIETY) and his friends (Q 10:62-4; 19:97; 
see FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP), who believe 
(Q 2:25, 97, 223; 7:188; 10:2, 87; 18:2; 27:1-2; 
see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; FAITH), humble 
themselves (Q 22:34), submit (Q 16:89, 102; 
see OBEDIENCE; ISLAM), do good (Q 2:25; 
17:9; 18:2; 22:37; 46:12; see GOOD DEEDS) 
and are patient (Q 21155; see TRUST AND 
PATIENCE). Unfortunately, most reject the 
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good news and consequently neither hear 
nor know it (Q 34:28; 41:4; see GRATITUDE 
AND INGRATITUDE). 

God’s good news applies to both this life 
and the next (Q 10:62-4), banishing despair 
(q.v.3 Q 15:55). The message of assurance 
and divine assistance given to the Muslims 
before the battle of Badr (q.v.) was bushra 
(Q 3:126; 8:10). Preeminently, though, the 
good news is the promise of paradise (q.v.) 
for the righteous. This is the message that 
Muhammad was told to convey (Q 2:25). 
Jesus brought good news (mubashshiran, 

Q 61:6), and Moses and Aaron were or- 
dered to bring good news to the believers 
(Q 10:87). Such tidings are sent to all, but 
are conjoined with a warning to those who 
reject them (Q 17:9-10; see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). Prophets bear these dual 
tidings (Q 2:213; 4:165; 6:48; 18:56; see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). So it was 
with Muhammad, who, like all prophets, is 
both a warner (q.v.; nadhir) and a bearer of 
good news (bashix, Q 2:119; 5:19; 7:188; 10:2; 
11:25 17:105; 19:973 25:56; 33:45; 34:28; 
35:24; 48:8). The Quran itself has this 
dual function (Q 41:1-4). In fact, it is not 
only a bearer of good news (Q 17:9), but zs 
good news (Q 16:89, 102; 27:1-2; 46:12). 
Thus, in addition to the human prophets 
and messengers, God conveys the good 
news through scripture (Q 18:2) and angelic 
messengers (Q 2:97; 3:39, 453 1551-53 29:31; 
51:24-8; 69:74; cf. Q 3:126; 8:10). 

On judgment day (see LAST JUDGMENT), 
believers will receive the good news of 
their admission into the gardens of para- 
dise (Q 9:20-1; 18:2; 42:22-3; 57:12). In the 
eschatological context (see ESCHATOLOGY), 
bushra (or various permutations of the sec- 
ond verbal form of b-sh-r) can ironically 
denote the punishment of the wicked (3:21; 
4:138; 9:3, 345 31:7; 45:8; 84:24) for whom, 
in the strict sense, ultimately there will be 


no good news (Q 25:22; compare 17:10). 
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Gospel 


In Christianity, the “good news” preached 
about Jesus Christ; in the Qur’an, part of 
the divine message given to Jesus (q.v.). Of 
the twelve times the Gospel (al-injil) is 
mentioned in the Qur'an, in nine of them 
it occurs in conjunction with the mention 
of the Torah (q.v.; al-tawrat), as a scripture 
sent down by God (see scRIPTURE AND THE 
QURAN; BOOK). Together with wisdom 
(q.v.; al-hikma), the Torah and the Gospel 
appear to comprise the ‘scripture’ (al-kitab) 
that the Qur'an says God taught to Jesus 
(Q 3:48; 5:110). Twice the Qur'an says ex- 
plicitly that God brought Jesus the Gospel 
(Q 5:46; 57:27). And once the Quran in- 
structs the ‘People of the Gospel’ to judge 
in accordance with that which God sent 
down to them (Q 5:47; see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY). 

In a number of passages the Qur'an 
clearly presumes in its audience a prior 
knowledge of Gospel characters and nar- 
ratives (q.v.). In some passages the Qur’an 
closely parallels narratives to be found in 
the canonical, Christian Gospel (cf. e.g. 

Q 3:45-7); in others one finds some motifs 
familiar from the apocryphal Gospels of 
the Christians, or other sources of early 
Christian lore (cf. e.g. Q 5:110). A number 
of qur’anic sayings of Jesus, and narratives 
about him, have no known parallels in ex- 
tant Christian texts. What is more, the 
Qur’an clearly teaches that the future com- 
ing of Muhammad was written in both the 
Torah and the Gospel and was foretold by 
Jesus himself (cf. Q 7:157; 61:6). 

The Arabic word iyi is ultimately de- 
rived from the Greek evangelion, but the 
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exact philological path by which the term 
in its present form came into Arabic is un- 
clear (see FOREIGN VOCABULARY). Noting 
that all but one of the mentions of the 
Gospel in the Quran are in siras tradi- 
tionally designated as ‘Medinan’ (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN), some 
scholars have suggested that the Ethiopic 
form of the word, wangél, is not only philo- 
logically, but chronologically the most 
likely ancestor of the Arabic term. 
Conceptually, in the Quranic view, the 
Gospel is a scripture that God gave to 
Jesus, on the order of the Torah that God 
gave to Moses (q.v.), and even on the order 
of the Quran that God gave to Muham- 
mad (cf. Q g:111). Contrariwise, in the usual 
Christian view, the Gospel is the proclama- 
tion in the human community of the ‘good 
news’ of the salvation of all human beings 
that God has accomplished in Christ. Most 
Christians have believed that the Gospel 
was recorded under divine inspiration by 
the four evangelists in the four canonical 
texts: the Gospel according to Matthew, 
the Gospel according to Mark, the Gospel 
according to Luke, and the Gospel accord- 
ing to John, all of them written originally 
in Greek (see REVELATION AND INSPIRA- 
TION). Quranic uses of the term zjil, how- 
ever, are all in the singular and betray no 
awareness of multiple Gospels. The con- 
ceptual differences between the Christian 
and the Islamic views of the Gospel soon 
gave rise among Muslim commentators to 
the charge that Christian have ‘distorted’ 
(al-tahrif) the original Gospel of which the 
Quran speaks, in the way that the Qur'an 
suggests the Jews distorted the Torah (cf. 
Q 4:46; 5:13; see POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL 
LANGUAGE; JEWS AND JUDAISM). Some early 
Muslim writers say that the original Gospel 
was written in Hebrew, or in Aramaic, 
both of them languages in use in the Jew- 
ish community at the time of Jesus. As for 


the Gospel in Arabic, while one strand of 
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Islamic tradition credits Waraqa b. Nawfal 
(see INFORMANTS) with a translation of the 
text into Arabic, the remaining textual evi- 
dence suggests that the earliest translations 
were made after the rise of Islam, from 
Greek originals, by Christian monks in 
Palestine, in the late eighth century. 

There is some evidence that the term 
Gospel was also sometimes used in the 
early Islamic period to indicate the whole 
New Testament, in the same way that the 
name of the Torah was used not only for 
the Pentateuch, but for all the books of the 
Jewish scriptures. While passages were lib- 
erally quoted from the Christian Gospel by 
some early Muslim writers, such as Ibn 
Qutayba (d. 276/889) and al-Ya‘qibr (d. 
292/905), among others, in general, early 
Muslim writers referred to Gospel charac- 
ters and Gospel narratives in the forms in 
which they appear in the Qur'an or in 
other early Islamic texts. Many sayings of 
Jesus current in Islamic texts have no 
known Christian counterparts. 

A text called the Gospel of Barnabas has 
had a wide circulation in modern times. It 
was discovered in an Italian manuscript in 
Amsterdam in 1709. Since its translation 
into Arabic in the early goth century, some 
have claimed that it preserves the original 
Gospel, of which the Qur’an speaks. In 
fact, the Gospel of Barnabas has been shown 
to have its origins in the western Mediter- 
ranean world, probably in Spain, in the 
16th century. 


Sidney H. Griffith 
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Gossip 


Idle discussion of an absent party’s per- 
sonal affairs. Although no exact equivalent 
to the English “gossip” is to be found in 
the Qur'an, there are several explicit con- 
demnations of the closely related phenom- 
enon of backbiting, that is, deliberately 
spreading information, whether true or 
false, to someone’s discredit; and two fur- 
ther passages address, somewhat obliquely, 
painful incidents of destructive talk involv- 
ing the Prophet’s wives (see WIVES OF THE 
PROPHET). 


Backbiting (ightiyab, lamz, hamz, namim) 
At Q 49:11-2 the believers are enjoined to 
avoid expressing disrespect for one another 
in a number of ways — mockery (q.v.), def- 
amation (/@ talmizi anfusakum), the use of 
offensive nicknames, undue suspicion (q.v.), 
spying, and backbiting: “... and do not 
backbite (/@ yaghtab) one another — would 
one of you like to eat the flesh of his dead 
brother (see DEATH AND THE DEAD; 
BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD)? You would 
hate that!” Although the specific term used 
here for backbiting (from a root meaning 
“to be absent”) does not recur elsewhere in 
the Qur’an, the vaguer term for defama- 
tion, /amz, is attested. In two instances 
(Q 9:58, 79), concerning criticism directed 
at the Prophet and the believers over the 
distribution of alms (sadaqdl, see ALMS- 


GIVING), it is generally understood by the 
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exegetes as referring to face-to-face criti- 
cism. Most of them interpret the /umaza in 
the laconic condemnation at Q 104:1 (“Woe 
to every humaza lumaza!’’) in the same way, 
contrasting such a person with the humaza 
who only defames people behind their 
backs; but others reverse these definitions 
or distinguish the two in terms of gesture 
(or bodily attack) versus explicit speech. 
The hamazat of demons (shaydlin, see DEVIL) 
at Q 23:97 are said to be insidious whisper- 
ings; but elsewhere, in a string of epithets 
describing evildoers (see EVIL DEEDS) the 
Prophet is not to heed (Q 68:11), the com- 
mentators identify the hammaz as a back- 
biter and the immediately following 
mashsha’ bi-namim (“he who walks around 
with harmful information”) as a malicious 


talebearer. 


Gossip and the Prophet’s wives 
Certainly the most notorious case of mali- 
cious gossip to which the Qur’an makes 
reference is that of the “scandal of ‘A’isha” 
(hadith al-ifk, see “A ISHA BINT ABI BAKR), 
the vicious rumors that swirled around the 
Prophet’s wife when she was accidently left 
behind in the desert during the return from 
a military engagement and was rescued by 
a young man. The attacks on her virtue 
(q.v.) were finally squelched only by a reve- 
lation (Q 24:11-20) condemning the scan- 
dalmongers and admonishing the believers 
to recognize a lie (q.v.; /k) and a slander 
(buhtan) as such and to refrain from passing 
on that of which they have no knowledge 
(Schoeler, 119-63). Preceding this passage 
and linked with it (Q 24:4-5) is the stipula- 
tion of a punishment (see BOUNDARIES AND 
PREGEPTS; GHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT) of eighty lashes for those who falsely 
accuse chaste women of adultery (see 
ADULTERY AND FORNICATION) without pro- 
ducing four witnesses (in legal parlance, the 
offense of gadhf). Much less clear is a refer- 
ence (Q 66:1-5) to a breach of confidence 
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on the part of one of the Prophet's wives, 
for which the exegetical literature provides 
a variety of explanatory (and mutually in- 
compatible) accounts, but for which the 
Quran, in any case, recommends repen- 
tance (see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE} 
VIRTUES AND VICES). 


Everett K. Rowson 
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Grace 


Undeserved favor or unmerited salvation. 
Grace has no linguistic or conceptual 
equivalent in the Qur'an, although /ad/ in 
certain contexts suggests shades of that 
meaning, Q 2:64, criticizing the Israelites 
(see CHILDREN OF ISRAEL) for breaking a 
covenant (q.v.) with God, says “Were it not 
for God’s fad/ upon you and his mercy 
(q.v.), you would have been among the 
losers.” This implies that while, strictly- 
speaking, the breach called for punishment 
(see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT), 
God’s fadl gave the Israelites respite and 
another chance. It was David’s (q.v.) special 
gift that when he sang the praises of God, 
mountains and birds sang with him — this 
was a fad/ from God (Q 34:10). One of 
Solomon’s (q.v.) courtiers who possessed 
“knowledge of the book (q.v.)” brought 
him the Queen of Sheba’s (q.v.; see also 
BILQtTs) throne before Solomon could blink 
his eyes — this, too, was a fadl from God 
(Q 27:40). According to several verses, God, 
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who possesses great fadl, gives the gift of 
prophecy and revelation (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD; REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION) to whomever he likes — thus 
bestowing his fad/ on whomever he likes 
(for example Q 2:90, 105; 3:745 41133 57:29). 
In the same vein are verses that speak of 
the election (q.v.) of Israel (for example 

Q 2:47, 122). In all these verses fad repre- 
sents divine bounty that is uncaused and 
freely given. 

In the above-noted Q 2:64 (and elsewhere) 
Jadl occurs together with rahma, “mercy,” 
suggesting that while the two words belong 
to the same general category of divine 
kindness, they differ in their import. The 
clue to the difference may be in the literal 
meaning of fadl, which represents ex- 
cess — in this case excess, or rather super- 
abundance, of mercy which cannot be fully 
explained by reference to the calculus of 
merit and reward or sin and punishment 
(see Q 4:173; 24:38; and 35:30, which seem 
to distinguish between deserved reward 
and supervenient mercy; see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT; SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). 

But even when it signifies something like 
unmerited favor, fad/ in the Quran has cer- 
tain distinguishing characteristics. First, it 
is informed by divine wisdom (q.v.). Q 6:124 
says that the omniscient God “knows very 
well where to bestow his message” — that 
is, he selects the most suitable person to 
serve as his messenger (q.v.). Second, it is 
purposive: God chose the Israelites, but 
they were expected to be grateful for the 
election and show their gratitude by fulfill- 
ing the covenant God had made with 
them; and when they violated the terms of 
the covenant, they were treated with le- 
nience, but only so that they could have 
another opportunity to fulfill the covenant. 
Divine fad, in other words, makes a certain 
demand on those who receive it — namely, 
that they show gratitude to God. It is for 
this reason that fad/ and shukr, “gratitude,” 
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are bracketed together in many verses, for 
example in Q 34:13, which calls upon the 
followers of David (al Dawid) to offer grat- 
itude (see GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). 
To sum up, while fad/ may be said to rep- 
resent the qur’anic concept of grace, it 
essentially means bounty and has special 
connotations in the qur’anic context. In 
later centuries, the theme of /ad/ would be 
used in the polemic against the Qadarites 
and Mu‘tazilites (see MU‘TAZILIs) concern- 
ing the question of human free will (cf. 
Tabart, Ta/siy i, 162-3, ad Q 1:5; Gilliot, Eli, 
266-7; see FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). 


See also BLESSING. 
Mustansir Mir 
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Grains see GRASSES; AGRICULTURE AND 
VEGETATION 


Grammar and the Qur'an 


Quranic language and text 
Modern students of Arabic linguistics have 
been studying several fundamental ques- 
tions about qur’anic language and text ever 
since the earliest formulations of these in- 
vestigations some hundred years ago (see 
LANGUAGE OF THE QUR’AN; LITERARY 
STRUCTURES OF THE QURAN). The qur’anic 
text constitutes one of the three early lan- 
guage corpora that reflect language variet- 
ies of Arabic speakers in pre-Islamic Ara- 
bia (see ARABIG LANGUAGE). The other two 
corpora are poetry (usually inclusive of 
almost all the pre-‘Abbasid Islamic inven- 
tory; see POETRY AND POETS) and vestiges 
of the spoken dialects (q.v.). Since the re- 
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cording of all three corpora has reached 
us through the medium of early Arab phi- 
lologists, whose earliest extant writings 
were composed in the last quarter of the 
second/eighth century, none of them has 
escaped the scepticism of modern scholars 
regarding their value as authentic manifes- 
tations of the language situation of pre- 
Islamic Arabic. 

The character of the Qur’an’s language 
has been investigated in comparison with 
the poetic idiom and the living language of 
the Arabs (q.v.), tribal nomads (q.v.) and 
town dwellers (see cry). Vollers (Volks- 
sprache und Schriftsprache) was the first to for- 
mulate a coherent hypothesis, based on the 
well-known diglossia of modern Arabic, 
which suggested that the cleavage between 
the poetic language and the spoken lan- 
guage was related to two opposed modes 
by which the qur’anic text was transmitted. 
The first reflected the genuine living lan- 
guage of the two Hijazi communities of 
Meccans and Medinese (see GEOGRAPHY; 
MECCA; MEDINA), the original language in 
which Muhammad addressed his people 
(see ORALITY). The other was a later modi- 
fication by Arab philologists, grounded in 
the grammatical standards formulated by 
this scholarly body on the basis of the po- 
etic idiom that they had carefully studied. 
According to Vollers, a prominent element 
in the cleavage between these two modes 
of transmission was the lack of case and 
mood (77ab) endings in the original text 
and their presence in the philologists’ 
radical modification of it. This distinction 
is also fundamental in the typological clas- 
sification of standard Arabic (2 7abi, syn- 
thetic) and the modern (non-i 7abz, analy- 
tical) dialects. It also corresponds with 
the linguistic situation of Arabic in the 
medieval Islamic world as far as the docu- 
mentation of that era goes, with the some- 
what debatable exception of Bedouin (q.v.) 


dialects during the first Islamic centuries. 
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Study of the history of Arabic diglossia 
resides currently in a distinction between 
old Arabic (OA) and neo-Arabic (NA) as 
two types of this language. A largely ac- 
cepted view propagated by Noldeke 
(Beitrdge, 1-145 id., Neue Beitrége, 1-5), which 
rejects Vollers’s thesis, identifies the three 
corpora of testimony associated with the 
language of pre-Islamic Arabs as OA. Its 
direct offspring consists of the medieval lit- 
erary idiom and modern standard Arabic 
(MSA). Accordingly, NA developed later 
than the emergence of the Qur’an and the 
evolution of its text. Although adherents of 
this view admit that some difference could 
have existed between the language of the 
Quran and either the pre-Islamic poetry 
or the language of the townsmen of the 
Hiyjaz, they nevertheless argue that these 
differences could not have been large, con- 
sidering the typological identity shared by 
these corpora. Some of the central argu- 
ments for the genuineness of the extant 
qur anic text as a representative of the 
original prophetic message and of an OA 
idiom will be presented in the course of 
our discussion below of the structure of 
the qur’anic language (see also FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN). 

A recent discussion of the definition of 
classical Arabic (CA) has attempted to 
draw a structural distinction between the 
language of these three corpora of mate- 
rial and that of later medieval literary pro- 
duction up to the fourth/eleventh century. 
Fischer (Die Perioden; Das Altarabische; 
Grammatik) counted some thirty items at- 
tested in the earliest corpora, which distin- 
guish their language from that of the later 
stage. Accordingly, he called this distinct 
language layer “pre-classical Arabic.” In- 
cluded in his list are such morphological 
phenomena as verbal forms from outside 
the fifteen stems (haraqa, ir‘awa), nisba end- 
ings of a yamanin type rather than -iyy 
ending, use of the fa‘a@li pattern, relative 
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use of a basically demonstrative al-ula, an 
inflected cataphoric pronominal -kum in 
dhalikum, fifth and sixth stems without -a- 
following the characteristic ¢- (e.g. izzayyana 
< *tzayyana = tazayyana), the forms zalta/ 
gulta = zalilta of the geminite verb, the 
energicus enclitic -an with the imperative 
(the energicus form is the imperfect or im- 
perative plus -an or -anna), ayyatuhd as the 
vocative particle, the -fa in rubbata, use of 
‘alla for la‘alla, etc., and some syntactic 
phenomena such as md al-hyaziyya, occur- 
rence of the energicus in conditional 
clauses, akin followed by a subject rather 
than a verb, and imperfect verbal forms 
following perfect verbs. Although Ullmann 
(Vorklassisches Arabisch) indicated that all 
these phenomena are documented in later 
layers of standard Arabic, this search for a 
distinct common denominator of the cor- 
pora of the early stage of Arabic is instruc- 
tive as a fresh attempt to revive the typo- 
logical dimension of the study of Arabic 
and as an effort to be attentive to the role 
played by the grammarians and other phi- 
lologists in the formation of the language 


norms of the later layer. 


Outline of the grammarians’ study of the Quran 
A group of works from the end of the 
second/eighth and the beginning of the 
third/ninth century constitutes the main 
body of sources about early grammarians’ 
interest in the language of the Qur'an. 
These works include Stbawayhi’s (d. prob. 
180/796) Kitab, al-Farra’’s (d. 207/822) 

Ma @ni |- Quran, al-Akhfash’s (d. between 
210 and 221/825 and 835) commentary 
under the same title, and Abt “Ubayda’s 
(d. 209/824-5) Majaz al-Qur an. Versteegh 
studied the few grammatical observations 
and a list of forty-one terms of linguistic 
relevance in five early ¢afsir collections that 
are attributed to the exegetical effort of the 
middle second/eighth-century onward 
(that is, exegetical works attributed to 
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Mujahid b. Jabr [d. 104/722], Zayd b. ‘Alt 
[d. 122/740], Muhammad b. al-Saib al- 
Kalb [d. 146/763], Muqatil b. Sulayman 
[d. 150/767], Ma‘mar b. Rashid [d. 153/ 
770], and Sufyan al-Thawri [d. 161/778]; 
see Versteegh, Grammar and exegesis, 41-2). 
His conclusions about the later develop- 
ment of Arabic grammar, however, can 
hardly be supported by the evidence of the 
grammatically oriented sources mentioned 
above, which include frequent mention of 
yet earlier authorities who had developed 
grammatical thinking by their combined 
study of the three corpora of early Arabic. 
The patterns of their scholarly effort inte- 
grated a meticulous analysis of given 
sources and the sophistication of a gram- 
matical theory with a rich vocabulary of 
linguistic terms. 

We are better acquainted with the 
achievements of the two centers in Kifa 
and Basra, although Hiyjazi scholars are 
also mentioned in the early sources at ran- 
dom (cf. Talmon, An eighth century 
school). The growing discipline of schol- 
arly studies in grammar was then taken 
over by al-Khalil b. Ahmad (d. ca. 170/786) 
and his disciple Stbawayhi, whose criticism 
of contemporary theory and whose inno- 
vative advanced analogical methodology 
soon became the leading stream of Iraqi 
linguistics. Stbawayhi’s al-Aitab has ever 
since stood as a source of inspiration for all 
generations of later grammarians. While 
future study of grammatically oriented 
qur anic exegesis (tafst, see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: CLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL) 
from the third/ninth century on will show 
the extent to which it continued to follow 
the patterns of pre-Khalilian grammar, in 
what follows we shall concentrate on the 
interest of the Kiifan and Basran gram- 
marians in qur’anic grammar. 

One should bear in mind, however, that 
the authors of the sources upon which this 
article will concentrate, namely Sibawayhi, 
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al-Farra’, and the others, are far better re- 
corded in their study of many of the topics 
mentioned in what follows and other ob- 
servations about qur’anic grammar than 
the earlier sources. Only a handful of notes 
exist in the early sources that indicate pre- 
Sibawayhian interest in phonetical matters, 
among them the treatment of two conse- 
cutive hamzas by Ibn Abt Ishaq (d. 117/735) 
in Quran reading (Stbawayhi, Aztad, 11, 
458.19; Akhfash, Ma Gni, 565), such as 

‘a amantum in Q 7:123 (other cases are men- 
tioned by Noldeke, Gg, iii, 45). Other prob- 
lems of assimilation are mentioned in the 
sources concerning the irregular _yekhkhittifu 
of a reflexive variant of yakhtafu in Q 2:20 
(Farra’, Ma Gini, 1, 18) and the shift of s > 5 
in bi-musaytirin (Q 88:22) and al-musaytiriina 
(Q 52:37; cf. Talmon, Arabic grammar, 265). 
Stbawayhi’s phonetical studies, particularly 
his survey of the consonantal inventory in 
chapter 565 and the following chapters of 
the Azad, are closely related to Qur'an 
readings. 

To return now to the four foundational 
sources mentioned above, early morpho- 
logical analysis of qur’anic material in- 
cluded etymological study of the singular 
form of the hapax legomena al-zabaniya 
(Q 96:18; cf. Akhfash, Ma ‘ani, 582) and 
ababil (Q 105:3; cf. Talmon, Arabic grammar, 
271), inquiry concerning the structure of 
wayka‘anna and wayka‘annahu (Q 28:82, 
Talmon, op. cit., 269), as well as the root 
of yatasannah, s-n-n or s-n-h (Q 2:259; 1d., 
op. cit., 267), and discussion of exceptional 
forms in the verbal paradigms, namely 
amarna (Q 17:16, amarna), whose identifica- 
tion as a first stem verb 1s considered (Aba 
‘Ubayda, Maaz, 1, 372). It is not evident, 
however, that early interest in the irregular 
form mastu of the originally geminite ma- 
sastu (in Khalil, al-‘Ayn; see Talmon, Arabic 
grammar, 267 f.) is evoked by interest in the 
analogous morphological shift found in 
zalta, zaltum as they occur in Q 20:97 and 
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56:65, respectively. In general, early Arabic 
grammarians focused on the study of 77ad, 
and its intricate rules and their observa- 
tions were applied to qur’anic morphology. 
The triptote variant of tuwa/tuwan at 

Q 79:16 (but not Q 20:12) was debated 
(Akhfash, Ma ‘ni, 566); the non-nunated 
mathna at Q 4:3 1s identified by Abt ‘Amr b. 
al-‘Ala (d. 154/771) as an “adjective” (sifa) 
with reference to its sense ithnayni thnayni 
(Stbawayhi, Azad, 11, 15.4). This formula- 
tion corresponds partly with the early 
grammarians’ application of a rule of “de- 
viation” (sarf) which relates non-nunated 
and diptote forms to their equivalents in 
the triptotic domain and a “deviation” 
process as the reason for a “loss” of full 
inflexional features. 

Early sophistication in the grammatical 
examination of qur’anic morphology is 
demonstrated (Talmon, Arabic grammar, 273) 
in the study of the pair hur %m, “women of 
white complexion and wide open eyes,” 

(Q 44:543 52:20; and 56:22; see HOURIS) in 
which the opposite order is presented as an 
existing reading with the form wa-hirun 
‘mun. The shift of hir (h-w-r) to hir is a case 
of attraction caused by the following % 
(2y-n), and Abii Zayd al-Ansari (d. 214 or 
215/830-1) quotes the view of “grammar 
experts” (hudhdhagq ahl al-‘arabiyya) to this 
effect (Aba Zayd, Nawadir, 574). Next, the 
author resorts to Khalil’s authority for an 
explanation of the principle of attraction 
(with the sample phrase juhru dabbin kha- 
ribin, “a ruined lair/burrow of a lizard,” 
instead of /.../ kharibun), and concludes 
with an analysis of the features of this pair 
of adjectives which justify identification of 
this occurrence as attraction. 

In the early sources, syntactic study is the 
most extensively reported and most devel- 
oped field of interest in qur’anic grammar. 
It seems proper to conclude that this is the 
result of the general tendency among the 


Arab grammarians to emphasize the im- 
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portance of 77a in linguistic studies, a 
tendency which has endured. As a rule, 
qur’anic and poetic language are under- 
stood to be one fully integrated system 
(pace Wansbrough’s review of Miiller’s 
Untersuchungen, in Bs0As 33 [1970], 389); 
consequently poetic structures are taken 
as evidence in the analysis of issues of 
qur’anic syntax. We shall give as an exem- 
ple bala gadirina (Q 75:4), mentioned by 
Kinberg (Lexicon of al-Farra’, 12). Al-Farra’ 
records a theorem, disseminated by anony- 
mous grammarians, that the accusative 
case (nash) of the active participle results 
from a shift (sarf) from a finite verb form 
(naqdiru). It is clear that this sarf principle, 
introduced earlier in the domain of mor- 
phology, played a major role in the theory 
of pre-Sibawayhian grammar. A poetic 
verse quoted by these grammarians as an 
illustration (hua) was al-Farazdaq’s (d. 
110/728 or 112/730) ‘ala gasamin la ashtmu 
l-dahra musliman wa-la kharyan min fiyya ziiru 
kalami, “swearing that I shall never curse 
a Muslim and will never utter a lie,” in 
which kharyan is presented as an active par- 
ticiple shifted from the finite _yakhryu. 
Another citation is presented here as an 
illustration of the difference between the 
approach of early exegetes and gram- 
marians in their treatment of identical 
structures. Q 72:18 reads wa-anna l-masajida 
li-llahi fa-la tad% ma‘a llahi ahadan (“and the 
mosques are for God, so do not invoke 
anyone along with God”). Stbawayhi 
(Kitab, 1, 413.12) attributes to the exegetes 
an ad sensum interpretation, namely that the 
sentence wa-anna... is subordinate to an 
unexpressed verb “it is revealed” (aha). 
The grammarians offer a more sophisti- 
cated analysis which is based on its iden- 
tification of the wa-anna clause as a struc- 
ture that had undergone permutation and 
elision of li- with the sense of “because” 
(<*fa-la tad%... li-anna l-masajida li-llaht). 
This structure is identified also in Q 23:52. 
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The elision of /- is formalized in the gram- 
marians’ jargon as ft mawdi‘ al-jarr, “[the 
clause opened with anna is] in a status of a 
noun which follows a preposition.” This 
passage is documented in Sibawayhi’s 
Kitab (i, 413.17) and the information about 
the grammarians’ view is reported from 
al-Khalil, but in al-Farra”’s commentary it 
is mentioned explicitly as al-Kisa’r’s (d. ca. 
189/805) view (Farra’, Ma ‘ni, 1, 58.7, 148.8; 
li, 173.9, also 238.13). It is not insignificant 
to note that two of the seven official read- 
ers of the ‘Uthmanic Qur’an (see CODICES 
OF THE QUR'AN; GOLLECTION OF THE 
QguR’AN), Abi ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala and al- 
Kisa’s, are recorded in early treatises of 
grammatical orientation as the authorita- 
tive grammarians of their days, scholars 
who mastered a sophisticated methodology 
of grammatical analysis and an advanced 
technical vocabulary. 

It is important to mention that in the pre- 
Khalilian stage of Arabic grammar, the 
formulation of several major syntactic cat- 
egories seems to have been defined accord- 
ing to strict dictation of qur’anic exegetical 
effort. Prominent among these is the zbtda’ 
category, which at that period was not de- 
fined in terms of governance grammar 
(and relations with khabar/mabni ‘alayhi), 
but according to its relations with, in fact 
independence of, the preceding speech 
unit. It is especially effective in the analysis 
of written texts, in which boundaries of in- 
dependent segments are not always clear, 
and case and mood marks can be crucial 
for the distinction of a fresh new utterance 
from a segment related to an antecedent. 

Linguistic studies in the qur’anic text 
continued intensively throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages. Generally speaking, the accumu- 
lated knowledge provided by the scholars 
of the early centuries circulated in the later 
writings, with a growing tendency to im- 
prove its categorization. The study of the 
inimitability (q.v.) of the Qur'an (1jaz 
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al-Qur’an), a branch of Arabic rhetoric (see 
RHETORIC OF THE QURAN), provided a 
type of language analysis which was only 
partially dependent upon the principles of 
Arabic grammar. 

In recent years there has been a growing 
tendency among Muslim scholars to study 
the language of the Qur'an not so much in 
order to ceremonially follow their great 
medieval predecessors, but by application 
of some trends of literary criticism and 
modern fashions of western interest in lan- 
guage, e.g. stylistics and text analysis (see 
CONTEMPORARY GRITICGAL PRACTICES AND 


THE QURAN). 


Sketch of modern linguistic interest in qur’anic 

grammar 
Elements of quranic grammar were incor- 
porated in virtually all of the main gram- 
mars of classical Arabic of the last two 
centuries. Fischer’s chronological division 
mentioned above has already effected sev- 
eral studies in individual topics of classical 
Arabic. Surprisingly, the long interest in 
the Qur’an expressed by western scholar- 
ship has not yielded a satisfactory descrip- 
tion of its characteristics and peculiarities 
with respect to many grammatical issues. 
Nedjar (Grammaire fonctionnelle) is a unique 
attempt, so far, to create a comprehensive 
grammar of the Quran, but it is far from 
complete. Here, we shall briefly highlight 
the status of qur’anic grammar in the 
major systematic treatises of classical 
Arabic, the important work done by Nol- 
deke, and the issues covered by modern re- 
search in the various domains of qur’anic 
grammar. We shall also consider the atti- 
tude of some prominent modern scholars 
regarding the contribution of the medieval 
Arab grammarians to the study of qur’anic 
grammar. 

The common tendency to discuss details 

of qur’anic grammar within the general 


context of a presentation of CA features 
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can be observed in Fleischer (Aleinere 
Schriften), Wright (Grammar), Reckendorf 
(Die Syntaktische Verhdltnisse; Arabische Syntax), 
and Brockelmann (Grundrif). Ewald (Gram- 
matica critica) and Noldeke (Zur Grammattk) 
are exceptional in their more intensive at- 
tention to the peculiarities of qur’anic 
grammar. Ewald (Grammatica critica, 11, 

171 f.), for instance, reports the frequency 
of topicalization structures, in which the 
subject precedes its verbal predicate (“600 
times”) and notes its rarity in Arabic, in 
contrast to Hebrew. Peculiarities of the 
Qur’an’s agreement rules are discussed by 
Noldeke (Kur Grammatik, 80, 81) regarding 
such cases as ja akum/jaathum rusuluhum (cf. 
Q 3:183 and 10:13, 14: 9, respectively). All 
these grammars state their position vis-a- 
vis the grammatical studies of the medieval 
Arab grammarians. Reservations about the 
adequacy of medieval explanations, how- 
ever, are shared by all of them with the ex- 
ception of Fleischer, about whose attitude 
Noldeke expresses severe criticism in the 
introduction to his Zur Grammatik. Further, 
such reservations are expressed with differ- 
ent degrees of emphasis. In general, the 
Arab grammarians’ theories are judged to 
be incompatible with the modern linguistic 
search for an explanation of language 
facts, whether this is according to the prin- 
ciples of the comparative study of Semitic 
languages or those of general linguistics. 
Several examples may illustrate their dif- 
ferences of approach to the analysis of sev- 
eral syntactic structures. Ewald discusses 
interferences in the coordination of nouns 
(shift from singular to plural and back to 
singular) in such cases as Q 40:35, alladhina 
yujadiliina... kabura magtan (similarly Q 5:69) 
and confines this phenomenon to “general 
sentences,” mentions its frequency in He- 
brew, and notes its rarity in the language of 
Arabic texts later than the Qur’an. Nol- 
deke (Zur Grammatik, 33) considers the cir- 
cumstantial (hal) identification by the Arab 
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grammarians of such accusative abstract 
nouns as faw‘an wa-karhan (Q 3:83) but pre- 
fers to classify them as gerunds. A series of 
substantives marked by the accusative in 
various qur’anic verses, e.g. faridatan mina 
llahi (Q 4:11, 9:60) were analyzed by the 
Arab grammarians as maf‘il mutlaq gov- 
erned by a covert verb. Néldeke (Zur Gram- 
matik, 35) considers them adverbials and 
notes their limited use (eight of the nine 
references are qur’anic). 

Noldeke’s studies present a unique com- 
bination of linguistic analysis and consid- 
eration of Muhammad’s biography. In his 
Kur Grammatik (33) he examines the appar- 
ent irregularity of Q 104:1-2, where a struc- 
ture with Aud/ plus an indefinite singular 
noun is followed by alladhi (which normally 
follows definite nouns) and concludes that 
in pronouncing these words which were 
phrased in general terms, Muhammad 
mentally associated them with a concrete 
rival (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). The 
scattered remarks made in this book about 
Muhammad’s language being inarticulate 
were followed by a famous essay in N6l- 
deke (Zur Sprache) on syntactical and sty- 
listic peculiarities of the language of the 
Quran. This study discusses thirty aspects 
of such peculiarities. Included, among 
others, are formulaic repetitions (cf. hal 
ataka hadithu..., Zur Sprache, 8), problems 
resulting from the dictates of rhyme (e.g. 
shift of a verb form, as in fariqgan kadhdhab- 
tum wa-farigan tagtuluna [Q 2:87]; Noldeke, 
Zur Sprache, 9; see RHYMED PROSE), corre- 
lation of subjective and objective genitives 
(huwa ahlu l-taqwa wa-ahlu l-maghfirat, “He 
owns [men’s] fear [q.v.] and owns mercy” 
[q.v.; Q 74:56]; Noldeke, Zur Sprache, 11), 
repetition of identical words with distinct 
reference (alladhina qala lahumu |-nasu inna 
l-nasa qad jama% lakum [Q 3:173] with refer- 
ence to “allies” and “enemies” [q.v.] re- 
spectively; id., op. cit., 11), correlation of 


finite verbs and participles (¢nna l-mussad- 
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digqina wa-l-mussaddiqati wa-aqradii llaha 
gardan hasanan... [Q 57:18]; Noldeke, op. 
cit., 14), elision of the resumptive pronoun 
in expressions of time (hal ata ‘ala l-insani 
hinun mina |-dahri lam_yakun shay’an madh- 
kiran, without [lam yakun] fihi, [Q 76:1]; 
Noldeke, op. cit., 16 f:), and use of the con- 
junctive an where the negative alld is ex- 
pected (wa-hdharhum an _yaftinika [Q 5:49]; 
Noldeke, op. cit., 19 f:). Noldeke’s thesis 
was that Muhammad’s pioneering position 
as the exponent of a new prose genre in 
his society was responsible for his idiosyn- 
cratic grammar and style. Given the accu- 
mulated advances in our present knowl- 
edge of pre-Islamic Arabic, it is difficult 
for contemporary scholars to appreciate 

or affirm Noldeke’s position. 

Linguistic studies specific to the Qur'an 
following in the pattern of the composition 
of the comprehensive grammars are few. 
Spitaler (Die Schreibung des Typus sli?) 
studied the qur’anic orthography exhibited 
in s-l-w-h and its like. Diem’s work on early 
Arabic orthography (Untersuchungen) is 
another key contribution to this field (see 
ARABIG SCRIPT; ORTHOGRAPHY OF THE 
gur’An). No specific study treats qur’anic 
phonology per se. Birkeland’s studies on 
pause and stress in old Arabic (Altarabische 
Pausalformen; Stress patterns) are of special 
importance. In the field of qur’anic mor- 
phology we have two studies of the verb by 
Chouémi (Le verbe dans le Coran) and Leem- 
huis (D and H stems). Works on qur’anic 
syntax include several studies of its tense 
and aspect characteristics by Reuschel 
(Wa-kana llahu ‘aliman; Aspekt und Tempus), 
Nebes (In al-muhaffafa), and Kinberg 
(Semi-imperfectives). Negation is another 
topic of intensive interest, already dealt 
with by Bergstrasser in 1914 (Verneinungs- 
und Fragepartikeln) and more recently by sev- 
eral others. On various aspects of maf‘ul 
mutlaq there is Talmon (Syntactic category). 


Studies concerned with types of clauses 
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are Tietz (Bedingungsatz) on conditional 
sentences, Correll (“Ein Esel’) on relative 
clauses, and Goldenberg (Alladi al-masda- 
riya in Arab grammatical tradition) on the 
treatment of alladhi structures without re- 
sumptive pronouns (e.g. in Q 9:69). Syntac- 
tic features of the energetic form of the 
verb are described by Ambros (Syntakti- 
sche und stilistische Funktionen; also 
Zewi, Syntactical study). Several small publi- 
cations concentrate on the function of spe- 
cific particles: Worrell (The interrogative 
particle hal) studied hal and a-, Miquel (La 
particule znnama; La particule hatta) studied 
innama and hatta, and Ambros (Lakin und 
lakinna) lakin and lakinna. Richter (Der 
Sprachstil) and Miller (Untersuchungen zur 
Reimprosa) are, respectively, monographs 
on the effect of qur’anic style and rhyme 
on the Qur’an’s grammatical structure. 
General questions of the treatment of the 
Arab grammatical tradition in the Qur'an 
include Sibawayhi’s use of Qur'an cita- 
tions, in Beck’s dissertation (Die Koranzi- 
tate), and 17ab errors in Burton (Linguistic 


errors). 


A sketch of qur anic grammatical structure 
In the absence of a comprehensive gram- 
mar of the Quran the following sketch 
comprises a selection of orthographical 
and grammatical phenomena recorded 
mainly in the “‘Uthmanic text, which are 
either peculiar to the Qur’an in compari- 
son with the other corpora of old Arabic, 
or considered by the present writer to be 
of special relevance for students of qur- 
-anic language. It is nescapably technical 
but will be of interest to those who are 
well-versed in the structure and semantics 


of classical Arabic. 


Orthographic characteristics 
This domain is of special importance for 


the study of the Qur’an’s language because 
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it provides, according to a largely accepted 
scholarly view, the most reliable record of 
this language in the earliest days of the 
formation of this corpus. Brockelmann 
(GrundriB, 1, 53; also 460), illustrates nicely 
how important the occurrence of w, 9, @in 
the noun’s final position is for scholars who 
want to draw conclusions about the use of 
case endings in the “Meccan dialect.” ‘The 
following is mainly a synopsis of the de- 
tailed description of characteristics given 
by Noldeke, Ga, ii: 


H 


. Exceptions to the pausal orthography 

a. Use of ft instead of / for ta’ marbita in 
non-pausal state: at least forty-one times, 
most frequently in nz‘ma (eleven times), 
rahma, and imra‘a (seven times each). Others 
may be interpreted as plural feminine. 
Four other words in which d precedes: 
mardat, al-lat, hayhat, dhat. ‘This ortho- 
graphic custom is attested mainly in the 
construct state (muda). 

b. Omission of w (five times) and » (fifteen 
times) in word ending, e.g. yu’ for putt 

(Q 4:146), sa-nad'u for sa-nad% (Q 96:18). A 
similar omission of alifoccurs three times 
in ayyuha > ayyuha before the article. 

c. Use of n for tanwin: ka ayyin/ka’in > 


kaayyin (e.g. Q 3:14.60; 12:105; 22:45). 


2. Merger of two particles 
This occurs in mimman, mimma (three times 
for min ma), fima (less frequent fi ma), allan < 
an lan, amma (also for “or what,” Q 6:143) 
and others. Bi’sa ma are separated on all 
but one occasion. Other peculiarities in 
this respect:_a@ bna umma is written 
_y-b-n-w-m (Q 20:94), ma li-(ha ula%/lladhina 
kafari, etc.) occurs four times with sepa- 
rated li-, wa-lata hina (Q 38:3) is separated 
as wa-la tahin. Also wa-lakinna < wa-lakin 
ana (Q 18:38; cf. Brockelmann, Grundrip, 1, 
258 and Noldeke, eg, il, 114, n. 1; see now 


Ambros, Lakin und lakinna, 22 n. 9). 
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3. Letters of prolongation (matres lectionis) 
a. Alifin inner positions of the word is 
more often written than not, and almost 
without any regularity. The shift a’ > @ re- 
sulted in such forms as ¢-w-y-l for ta wil or 
~s-t-y-r-t for istajarta (Q 28:26). 

b. Vis omitted when it represents 7 fol- 
lowing another »y as in al-nabiyyina (written 
“I-n-b-y-n; Uliyyina in Q 83:18 is excep- 
tional) and_yuhyikum. Different from this 
orthographic convention is the massive 
omission of y in word-endings. It indicates 
either total elision of 7 (cf. Q 13:9, -muta‘al 
< [-muta Git in rhyme) or its shortening in 
the local dialect. 
c. Wis omitted only when it represents @ 
following another w, e.g. yalwiina is written 
y-L-w-n in Q 3:78. Also ruya > riya is written 
r-y-’, because of the shift uy > 7. 
d. H of the pronoun hu/hi is shortened to 


-h in pause (for this issue, see Fischer, Die 
Quantitat, esp. 399). 


4. Alif maqsira and a preceding ta’ marbita 
Final @ is written _» if _y is a third radical or 
expressed as y in the inflexion. It is also 
written so before suffixes. It seems to re- 
flect a pronunciation with some proxim- 
ity to ¢ (wala). ‘The few exceptions are 
largely regulated and include, for exam- 
ple, cases in which alif was! follows, as 
in dada I-bab (Q 12:25) and the verb ra@, 
written 7-’. 

Use of » for a@ preceding ta’ marbita 
occurs only in foreign words (see FOREIGN 
VOCABULARY), €.g. fawrah (see TORAH). 
The w in a similar situation occurs in eight 
words (salah, zakah, hayah, najah, manah, 
mishkah, ghadah, and the exceptional riba). 
Whereas the first two follow the Aramaic 
orthography, the others follow them by 
analogy, and the last may represent a 
word with w (possible pronunciation rabw, 
see Spitaler, Die Schreibung des Typus 
slwt). 
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5. Wof word end 
This w is regularly followed by alif (alif al- 
Jasl, “alif of separation”). Few exceptions 


exist. 


6. Hamza 
As a result of its weakening and even dis- 
appearance in word middle and end posi- 
tions, the orthography of such words in 
the Qur’an is modified by the following 
changes: 
a. Omission after a vowelless consonant 
results sometimes in the writing of yas ‘alu, 
etc. as y-s-l, -l-m-w-d-h for al-mawida (< al- 
maw ida, Q 81:8), or the variations l-y-k-h/- 
l-°-y-k-h for [ashab] al-aykah (with “h” here 
indicating a’ marbiita; cf. Q 26:176; 38:13 for 
the first and Q 15:78; 50:14 for the other). 
b. Loss of vowelless hamza: riyan is written 
r-y-’ (Q 19:74) and t-w-y/t-w-y-h stand for 
tu wi/tu wiht (Q 33:51 and 70:13 respectively). 
c. Loss of hamza intermediating two -a 
vowels, resulting in such orthographic 
forms as l-m-I-n for la-amla‘anna (Q 7:18 and 
passim), or -r-y-t-m for a-ra‘aytum and ~-l-m- 
n-sh-t for al-munsha ‘atu (Q 55:24). The same 
occurs in ~27 position, as in m-t-k-y-n for 
muttaki ina (e.g. Q 18:31; 37:51). 
d. Loss of hamza intermediating two dif- 
ferent vowels. The following is a selection 
of forms that exemplify the intricate sub- 
categorization of the orthographic conven- 
tion in this situation: -w-n-b-y-k-m for a- 
unabbi ukum (Q 3:15), -n/-~-n variably for 
a-in with the interrogative, both exhibiting 
the situation following a pre-posed particle; 
t-b-w-? for tabi’a (Q 5:29), but also l-t-n-w-’ 
for la-tanii’u between two vowels of the 
same quality (Q 28:76); change in word end 
orthography following case and mood vow- 
els is typical with -a’ endings, such as j-z- 
-w for jaza@u (Q 5:33 and passim), t-/-q-’-y 
for /min/ tulqa? [nafsi] (Q 10:15), though ~w- 
l-y-’ with personal pronoun suffixation 


stands for the nominative and genitive as 
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well; finally, sequence of ali/plus ’/w/y 
may indicate pronunciation of hamza, in 

a word-opening position preceded by a 
pre-posing particle ((--~-dh-b-h-n-h for la- 
adhbahannahu, Q 27:21), or it may be a mere 
graphic peculiarity in such cases as m-/-~- 
y-h for mala thi, b--y-y-d for bi-aydin (Q 51:47) 
and /-sh-’-y for li-shay in (Q 18:23). 


7. Omission of n 

Its occurrence in Q 12:110 where nunajj? 1s 
written nz, and, in several qur’anic vari- 
ants, two other verbs (n-z-r and n-s-r), may 
reflect dissimilation. The form ¢a’murini for 
ta muriinani (also read ta muritnni, Q 39:64) 
has many equivalents in poetry but not in 
the Qur’an, see Néldeke (Kur Grammatik, 


II, n. 1). 


8. Omission of / of the article and alif 

al-wasl 
In addition to omission of this /- in the rel- 
ative pronouns (cf. ~/-y for alla@7), it is miss- 
ing in al-layl and lal-dar. Omission of alif 
al-wasl is attested in bi-sm of the basmala 
(q.v.) and several other words (including /a- 
ttakhadhta in Q 18:77 and wa-s‘al), but it is 
preserved in ibn of Tsa@ bnu Maryam in all of 


its sixteen occurrences (see JESUS; MARY). 


g. S>sz>d 
S written instead of s is attested in four 
words, wa-yabsutu and bastatan (Q 2:245, 247) 
and bi-musaytirin and al-musaytiriina (Q 88:22 
and 52:37). This spelling reflects assimila- 
tion of the emphatic # as is also the case 
with szrat. In similar fashion danin (Q 81:24) 
is said to present a shift from zanin. 


10. Regularity of pausal orthography 
This regularity is largely maintained and @ 
is written in rhyming words like al-rasila 
(Q 33:66) and al-sabila (Q 33:67), or -ain 
sultaniya (Q 69:29), although exceptions 


exist. 
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Phonetics 

1. Short vowels 
a. Elision of final short vowel following liq- 
uid, such as yansurukum > yansurkum 
(Q 67:20) and _yush trukum > yush kum 
(Q 6:109; redaction of Aba ‘Amr). Noldeke 
(Kur Grammatik, g f.) presents the forms 
ta’manna (written t--m-n- > Q 12:11), makannt 
(Q 18:95) and the reading wa-arnd for wa- 
arind (Q 2:128) among others from poetry, 
and considers them early testimony for the 
gradual disappearance of 7 Tab (see also the 
discussion in Rabin, Ancient west Arabian, 
93 n. 16). 
b. Elision of unstressed short vowel as it 
happens in sudgatshinna < saduqatihinna 
(Q 4:4) and jum ‘att < (yawmu) l-jumu‘atr 
(Q 62:9). The east Arabian, so-called 
‘Tamimi form of Arabic, has for the first 
saduqa > suduga > sudga, through vowel har- 
mony. In sound plural feminine -dt the 
eastern form omits the vowel of the pre- 
ceding syllable ({V lat), whereas the west- 
ern Hiyjazi form has it (/V'Vlal), e.g. muth- 
lat-mathulat (Q 13:6). This Hijazi practice 
was conceived by the early philologists 
as lafkhim (cf. Rabin, Ancient west Arabian, 


97 f.). 


2. Long vowels 
a. @ > 0: Rabin argues for this shift (op. cit., 
105), following all earlier scholars, for salah 
and the other words with w ending but 
Spitaler disagrees (Die Schreibung des 
Typus slwt; see the section on orthography 
above). 
b. 7 >in word end: According to the read- 
ing of several official readers, this shift is 
attested in a phrase like yawma yah 
(Q 11:105). Al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144) 
identifies it as a peculiarity of the dialect 
of Hudhayl (see Rabin, op. cit., 89). 
c. -t > in pause: Such are the forms 
akramani > akraman, and ahanan (Q 89:15, 


16), in the reading of the Ktfans and 
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Abii ‘Amr (see Rabin, op. cit., 119). 

d. @u > 6? According to Rabin (op. cit., 
110), this is the correct interpretation of the 
spelling w-’. A more conservative view sug- 
gests @u > awu (Noldeke, Ga, iu, 47). 

e. -a (alif maqstra a/y): In the Qur’an the 
two kinds of alif magqsiira rhyme (e.g. dunya 
and abgqa in Q 20:71-3). Note also the imala 
of fa-nadehu (Q 3:39) in the reading of 
Hamza and al-Kisa’t, (see Rabin, op. cit., 
116 f.). 

f. @ > 7 (umala): In addition to the above, 
the two readers read rana > rina (ryn) in 

Q 83:14 (see Rabin, op. cit., 112). 


3. Glottal consonants 
a. Hamza — general: A detailed study of 
the orthographical evidence is provided in 
Rabin (Ancient west Arabian, 133 £.) who con- 
cludes that it is missing in most cases of 
quranic spelling, as in yasamu (Q 41:49), 
mashamatt (Q 56:9), yanawna (Q 6:26), tajaru 
(Q 23:65) and the frequent afidatun, yasalu, 
malakun. Noteworthy is ashabu laykati 
(Q 38:13) with the article. Alifis written in 
nashata (Q 29:20; 56:62) as a single case of 
post-consonantal hamza followed by femi- 
nine ending. Rabin concludes that hamzat 
bayna bayna is the closest Hijazi approxima- 
tion to hamza and that some spellings (not 
specified) reflect hyper-corrections. 
b. Hamza — vu shifts: This state occurs in 
verbs where the third radical is hamza. 
Mustahzi ina (Q 2:14) may be rendered in 
the Hyazit performance as either mustah- 
ziwina or mustahziina. Al-Akhfash, as cited 
in Zamakhshari, reports yastahziyiina. For 
the third singular form in Q 2:15 Rabin 
suggests yastahzi (like *yarmiyu > _yarmi; see 
Rabin, Ancient west Arabian, 139). 
c. Hamza — 41 > ay: sa@ilun > saylun (Q 70:1) 
is Ibn ‘Abbas’s reading according to al- 
Zamakhshari. Hamza reads fayr for fair 
(Q 3:49; see Rabin, op. cit., 140 and 149 
n. 24). 
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d. Hamza — pausal a’ > a: The following 
pausal forms al-malau (Q 7:60), malaun 

(Q 11:38), al-mala% (Q 2:246), and al-mala‘a 
(Q 28:20) are all spelt m-/-’ and confirm in- 
formation about this Hijazt pausal form 
(see Rabin, op. cit., 141). 

e. Hamza — assimilation of hamza: Non- 
pausal al-mar7 is shifted to al-marn (Q 8:24) 
according to some readings. Similarly 
juzun > juzzun (Q 15:44) in the reading of 
the Hyazt al-Zuhri (d. 124/742). Riyu > 
riyyu (Q 19:74) is a Medinese reading (see 
Rabin, op. cit., 134 f.). 

f. wu > ‘wis attested in wuhuhum (Q 39:60; 
see Rabin, op. cit., 81). 

g. ‘> h: According to the late grammarian 
Ibn Hisham al-Ansari (d. 761/1360), Ibn 
Mas‘td (d. 32/652; Mughni, 451) read na‘am 
> naham four times in the Qur'an (see 
Rabin, op. cit., 85). 


4. Velars (post-palatal uvular) 
For g in Qur’an reading, see Brockelmann 
(Grundrip, 1, 121). 


5. Interdentals 

a. th > t: This shift is suggested in the read- 
ing of mukhbithina>mukhbitina (Q 22:34; see 
Rabin, Ancient west Arabian, 125). 
b. z/d are interchangeable (see the section 
on orthography above for zanin ~ danin). 
This is a unique case which supports Nol- 
deke’s argument that such cases were rare 
in Muhammad’s days (see Nodldeke, Das 
klassische Arabisch, 10 and n. 3). 
c. nm — omission of nin qur’anic manu- 
scripts (see MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QUR'AN) 
occurs in the case of nunji, fa-nunjiya (see 
the section on orthography above). Other 
occurrences are li-nanzura (Q 10:14) and la- 
nansuru (Q 40:51) in which nasal pronuncia- 
tion (ghunna) is suggested (see Rabin, Ancient 
west Arabian, 123 n. 28, 146). 

It is noteworthy that Stbawayhi (Chapter 


565) makes a detailed distinction between 
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thirty-five favorite versus seven disfavored 
consonantal variants in the reading of the 


Qur’an and poetry. 


6. Stress patterns 

Central questions have been discussed for 
decades concerning the evidence on this 
issue provided by qur’anic orthography 
and variant readings. The earliest works on 
grammar and grammatical analysis of the 
qur’anic language already take account 

of variant readings attributed to early au- 
thorities from the days of Muhammad’s 
Companions (see COMPANIONS OF THE 
PROPHET) and of the next generation. 
Study of such readings and their respective 
readers developed into an independent 
branch of Islamic sciences (see READINGS 
OF THE QuR’AN). The assumption that the 
qur’anic material supports a dichotomy 

of an expiratory Tamimi versus non- 
expiratory Hj4zi stress was considered by 
various scholars and debated by others. 
Several scholars advocated its central role 
in the omission of unstressed vowels in 
open syllables and especially in word-end 
position and eventually in the emergence 
of the north Arabian language type. A use- 
ful summary of the main arguments is 


found in Neuwirth (Studien zur Komposition, 
325 f.). 


7. Pausal patterns 

Fischer (Silbenstruktur, 54) objects to the 
assumption that the pausal forms reflected 
in the qur’anic orthography represent with 
precision the spoken language, and indi- 
cates that on the basis of the pausal shift of 
-an to -a one would have expected the shift 
of -atan (with ta’ marbita) to -ata, whereas 
the qur’anic orthography records h (-ah). 
Blau (Pseudo-corrections, 57 n. 14) clarifies 
how the orthography reflects living pro- 
nunciation, in which the accusative state 
of (@ marbita merged with the genitive/ 


nominative -ah pausal form, to prevent the 
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anomalous contrast of hasana-h (nom./ 
gen.) — hasana-ta (acc.), when other nouns 


have only hasan — hasan-a. 


Morphology 

1. Personal pronouns — suffixes 
-lyya > wyt and -aya > -ayya: ma antum bi- 
musrikhiyyt (Q 14:22) is a Kiifan reading re- 
ported by al-Farra’. ‘Asayi (Q 20:18) is the 
reading of al-Hasan al-Basri and Abii 
‘Amr. The other shift is reported by the 
early Basran grammarian Ibn Abi Ishaq 
for ‘asayya and for mahyayya (Q 6:162). Al- 
Hasan al-Basri is reported to have read ya 
bushrayya (Q 12:19). According to some 
readers also hudaya > hudayya (Q 2:38). 
Rabin (Ancient west Arabian, 151) concludes 


that -ayya was the west Arabian form. 


2. Demonstrative pronouns 
a. East-Arabian hadhi: The reading hadhi 
l-shyrata (Q 2:35) is interpreted by al- 
Baydawi as ‘Tamimi (see Rabin, op. cit., 
120). 
b. dhalika: The Qur'an has only dhalika, 
not dhaka. Accordingly al-Ushmini sug- 
gests Hijazi versus ‘Tamim identification 
of the two (see Rabin, op. cit., 154). Dhali- 
kum, etc. with the inflected suffix in agree- 
ment with the addressee’s number and 
gender is identified as a qur’anic language 
characteristic by Brockelmann (Grund, 
i, 318). 
c. ula vs. iilay: Ibn ‘Aqil considered the 
first Hijazi and identified aa (with alif 
magqsira bi-stirat al-ya’) as Tamimi. This 
observation is based on the qur’anic 
changes seen in Q 2:16. Rabin (op. cit., 
153), for his part, attributes to the Tamimi 
the form with final -a@, and adopts Ibn 
Jinn?’s attribution to Qays of the qur’anic 


ula’. 


3. Relative pronouns 
For alla < al-ula’, see Brockelmann 
(GrundryB, 1, 257). 
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4. The verb 
a. These statistics for qur’anic verb forms 
are based on Chouémi (Le verbe): 1,200 
roots of verbal forms, of which fifteen are 
quadriliteral and the others triliteral; 801 
triliteral verbs are in stem I (69%); three 
verbs are in stem [IX and one in stem XI. 
Sound verbs number 629, geminata: 108, 
hamzata: 55, prima w/y: 49, media w/y: 152, 
tertia w/y: 131, doubly weak verbs: 61 
(including one occurrence of ~w-y), 
R,R,RR,: eight, R,|R,R,R,: seven; from a 
total of 14,000 verbal occurrences of stem 
I (including participles; masdar forms 
amount to 2000), the average of passive 
forms is 6.3°%, with similar proportions in 
stems II, II, and IV, 4°% in stem X, 2°% in 
stems V and VIII, none in stems VI, VII, 
IX, XI. 
b. Verbal forms 
i. Imperfect — Prefixes, -a- vs. -i- vowel: 
In the discussion of nista Tu (Q 1:5) al- 
Farra’, as cited in al-Suyati (Muzhir, begin- 
ning of naw ‘no. 16; cf. Rabin, op. cit., 61), 
identifies the -a- as characteristic of Qu- 
raysh and Asad alone. But note that this 
reference does not appear in the printed 
addition of al-Farra’s Ma ‘ani (Kinberg, 
Lexicon of al-Farra’, ad lughat-). Other read- 
ings with -7- include /@ tagraba (Q 2:35) and 
la turkani (Q 11:113). Interestingly, such 
forms are found only in shawadhdh, non- 
canonical readings. The form nu‘buduhum 
in Q 39:3 is presented by Vollers (Volks- 
sprache und Schriftsprache, 129; see also Rabin, 
Ancient west Arabian, 61, 158). For an instruc- 
tive discussion of the span of such phe- 
nomena and their minimal effect in consid- 
eration of the relations between classical 
Arabic and the old Arab dialects, see Nol- 
deke (Zur Sprache, 3). 
i. Imperfect — Prefixes, third plural femi- 
nine y > ¢: This form, which exhibits analo- 
gy with third singular feminine, is recorded 
in a variant reading fatafattarna (Q 42:5), 
according to Abi ‘Amr, tanfatirna (see 
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Fleischer, Aleinere Schrifien gg, citing al- 
Baydawi). 

i. Imperfect — Loss of final vowel: This is 
attested in the case of assimilation of n in 
ta’manuna > ta’manna (Q 12:11; see Brockel- 
mann, Grundrif}, 1, 257). 

iv. Imperative: alqiya (Q 50:24) as a pausal 
form of the energicus -an (see Brockel- 


mann, op. cit., 554). 


5. Stems 


a. Stem V — Haplology (tagattalu < tataqat- 
talu): According to Rabin (Ancient west 
Arabian, 147) this reading is characteristic 
of Hiazi readers; also fa-timassakum < 
fa-tatamassa-kum (Q 11:113; see Rabin, op. 
cit., 148, 158 and Brockelmann, op. cit., 
257). 

b. Stems V-VI — Assimilation: This phe- 
nomenon is attested in muddaththir (Q 74:1), 
though some suggest stem II, mudaththir. 

c. Stem VII: Rabin (op. cit., 146) identifies 
muddakir (Q 54:15 and elsewhere) as a Hijazi 
form, while the Asadi is zdhdhakara. Vhis is 
based on al-Farra’ apud al-Tabari (at 

Q 27:56), though the express formulation of 
al-Farra’ (Ma ‘ani, 1, 215.11) yields the con- 
trary, namely that in the Asadr dialect the 
interdental fricative assimilates with the ¢ 
of stem VIII. This is demonstrated by zh- 
thaghara > ittaghara, but it stands to reason 
that similar assimilation of dh > dis also 
characteristic of this tribe’s dialect in such 
conditions. 

d. Yakhattifu (Q 2:20) with assimilation of 
the stem’s ¢ with the emphatic second radi- 
cal is presented in Brockelmann (op. cit., 
258) following a list of later grammarians 
and al-Baydawi. Al-Farra’ (Ma ani, 1, 215.11) 
gives, on the authority of an anonymous 
grammarian, the reading yakhittifu and 
quotes this grammarian’s view that the first 
zis anaptyctic (cf. yakhissimiina at Q 36:49). 
e. Verba primae waw: la tawjal/la tajal/tigal 

(Q 15:53). [he second form exhibits a shift 
of -a-wv (see Rabin, op. cit., 158). 
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f. Verba mediae waw/ya’: There are two 
variations recorded for the perfect of 

stem I m-w-t, mittu/muttu (Q 19:23, 66), 

also in mittum (Q 23:35). The first reading 
is ‘Asim’s (see Rabin, op. cit., 114); the pas- 
sive participle mahil (Q 73:14) is discussed 
by Rabin (op. cit., 160), where madin versus 
madyun are attributed to the Hijazi versus 
Tamimi varieties respectively. 

g. Verba mediae hamzatae: The passive sila 

(Q 2:108) is discussed by Rabin (op. cit., 
138) who argues that it should not be reck- 
oned as uy >7 but as a regular passive. 

h. Verba tertiae waw/ya’: On ukhft < ukhfiya 
(Q 32:17) and radatun < radiyatun (Q 88:9-12) 
see Rabin (op. cit., 161) who relates the last 
to the shift in stem I perfect pattern baqiya 
> baga which existed in Yemen (q.v.) and 
probably in parts of the Hyaz. The oppo- 
site is reflected in Nafi'’s reading ‘asaytum > 
‘asitum (Q 47:22; see Rabin, op. cit., 185). 
Mardiyyan (Q 19:55) has a variant marduw- 
wan, which al-Farra’ in his Ma ‘ani attributes 
to the Hijazz dialect. 

1. Verba geminata: Both the sound and the 
geminate forms of the apocopate yartadid 
(Q 2:217) and _yartadda (Q 5:54; also 59:4 and 
8:13 for yushagqgi-yushaqig and 2:282 for 
-yudarra-yudarar) exist in the Qur’an. The 
short forms of the fa‘la pattern zalta and 
zaltum (in Q 20:97 and 56:65 respectively) 
have always attracted scholars’ interest; 
Jala is not shortened (cf. shagagna in 

Q 80:26 and madadna in Q 15:19; Brockel- 
mann, Grundrip, 1, 24.7 discusses the matter 
together with ahastu/istahaytu). The Arab 
grammarians’ views are cited by Barth 
(Ziltu, 330 f.). Wa-l-yumlil < wa-l-yumli 

(Q 2:282): note that wmlz takes, according to 
commentators, the sense of umhilu in 

Q 7:183; Chouémi (Le verbe, 4) notes their 
same meaning. Noldeke (Zur Sprache, 26 
n. 1) considers the Syriac mallel as their im- 


mediate origin. 
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6. Verbal nouns 
a. Stem II: The Yemenite identity of the 
form kidhdhab (Q 78:28) is given by al-Farra’ 
(Ma Gni, 11, 229) who mentions the various 
readers who had adopted it (against the 
variant kidhaban) and exemplifies its use 
in the Yemenite dialect while describing 
his personal experience with a Yemenite 
concerning this pattern (see Brockel- 
mann,Grundrip, 1, 346 and Noéldeke, Zur 
Sprache, 8, n. 4). 
b. Stem IV: The rare form igam (Q 21:73) is 
discussed in Wright (Grammar, 1, 1214). 


7. The noun 
a. Patterns: afal (Noldeke, Zur Grammatik, 
17) indicates the wrong reading al-asharr 
in Q 54:26 for al-ashir. Fa‘ali is not recorded 
in the Qur'an, but see Vollers (Volkssprache 
und Schrifisprache, 187) on the variant masasi 
to (la) misasa in Q 20:97. 
b. Affixation: -CCat > -CVCat: ‘awrat > 
‘awArat (Q 24:58); for nt tmat (Q 31:31), see 
the sub-section on vowel elision above. -Lyy: 
The nisba suffix serves for attribution of a 
person to an ethnic group, e.g. samiriyy 
(Q 20:85, 87, 95) but also for a description 
of relations on a more abstract level, and 
the derivation of an adverbial form of it, 
e.g. stkhriyyan (Q 38:63). 
c. Plural derivation — adjectival plurals: 
The plural adjectives of the elative afal are 
sound, as in al-ardhalina (Q 26:111; see 
Wright, Grammar, i, 200). On the indefinite 
unas (four occurrences in the Qur’an) ver- 
sus al-nas (240 times), see Néldeke (Kur 
Grammatik [1963], 15) and also Ullmann 
(Untersuchengen, 181). 


8. The particles 
a. Four occurrences of (na‘am>) na ‘im in al- 
Kisa'l’s reading are reported by al-Suyiiti 
(see Rabin, Ancient west Arabian, 73) who 
mentions a similar shift in the perfect form, 


ce 
namely na%ma > nitma. 
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b. Al-Farra’ equates the sense of lammd to 
that of ila (Q 86:4). Rabin (op. cit., 163) 
speculates, albeit with hesitation, that its 
origin is from Hudhayl. 

c. Uninflected halumma (Q 6:150) is used in 
addressing several persons. 

d. No occurrences of mundhu/mudh in the 
Quran (see Rabin, op. cit., 187). 

e. Ladun and the two variants of laduni/ 
ladunni (Q 18:76) are discussed by Brockel- 
mann (Grundri, 66) with reference to al- 


‘Tabari’s discussion of them. 


Syntax 

1. Preservation of 7‘7rab 
A list of cases in which the qur’anic or- 
thography indicates the use of 77ab is in- 
cluded in the comprehensive study by 
Diem (Untersuchungen [1981], 366; brief 
mention of this topic is made in the section 
on orthography above). Diem (op. cit., 381) 
concludes that the situation is undecided 
concerning relations of these cases to the 
Hyazi vernacular. A strong argument 
made by Noldeke (Zur Sprache, 2) is the 
absence of non-i7ab traces in its transmis- 


sion (see Blau, Pseudo-corrections, 57). 


2. [rab interference 
a. The following four cases are mentioned 
in Noldeke, ca, ii, 2 f: wa-l-mifuna... wa-l- 
sabirina (Q 2:177); lakini l-rastkhina... wa- 
l-mugimina... wa-l-mu tina (Q 4:162); inna 
lladhina amani... wa-l-sabviina (Q 5:69; men- 
tioned by Reckendorf, Syntaktesche Verhalt- 
nisse, 489); inna hadhani la-sahirani (Q 20:63), 
which Brockelmann (Grundrif, 1, 4.56) con- 
siders characteristic of Rabr‘a. A summary 
of Arab philologists’ views about these 
problematic occurrences is given by Burton 
(Linguistic errors). 
b. Another case of interference is ya jibalu 
awwibt ma ‘ahu wa-l-tayra (Q 34:10). Several 
explanations by early grammarians of the 


irregular nasb (in wa-l-tayra) are recorded 
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(cf. Farra’, Ma ‘Gni, 1, 355 and Aba 
‘Ubayda, Majaz, at Q 34:10; also Jumaht’s 
introduction to his Tabagqat al-shu‘ara’). 
Most of them identify it as an object and 
reconsruct a covert verb (a‘ni, sakhkhara, 
ud‘u), whereas Abi ‘Amr offers an alterna- 
tive analysis, that this is the result of an 
anomaly involving a combination of ya 
plus noun identified by an article. 

c. Inna hadhani la-sahirani (Q 20:63, see list- 
ing above): This case is extremely interest- 
ing from the cultural point of view, as it 
presents various attempts made by exegetes 
and grammarians to solve a crux in the sa- 
cred text. Among these attempts is a tradi- 
tion (see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN) nar- 
rated on the authority of ‘A’isha (see 
‘RISHA BINT ABI BAKR) to justify attempts 
to correct the script, an attempt to change 
the error, made by Abi ‘Amy, a variety of 
grammatical modes of analysis to secure 
some regularity of the structure, and 
scholarly testimony of peculiar dialectal 
forms, attributed to a certain tribe to the 
same effect (cf Goldziher, Die Richtungen, 
31 f.; see DIALECTS). Another case in which 
this authority is called on to solve a prob- 
lem of text transmission is yu tina for 
ya'tina in Q 23:60, with ‘A’isha’s saying: 
wa-lakinna l-hy@ hurrifa (see Néldeke, ce, 
lil, 3 n. 2). 

d. ‘Tanwin is omitted before the article 

in qul huwa llahu ahadu llahu l-samadu 

(Q 112:1-2) and sabiqu l-nahara (Q 36:40; 
variant: /-nahar; see Spitaler’s additions 

to Noldeke, Zur Grammattk, 134 [to 

27/4). 

e. The verses an takina tyaratan (Q 4:29)and 
in kanat illa sayhatan wahidatan (Q 36:29) are 
considered by Rabin (Ancient west Arabian, 
174) as irregular structures with kana func- 
tioning as a full predicate whose agent is 
marked by the accusative, instead of the 


regular nominative. 
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3. Rhyming and prosodic dictation 
Noldeke (Zur Sprache, g) notes some 
grammatical and stylistic interferences 
which result from yielding to prosodic dic- 
tation in the Qur'an, e.g. the inaccurate 
expression wa-and ma‘akum mina |-shahidina 
(Q 3:81), “and Iam with you among the 
witnesses” while he is the only witness (see 
WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING), and the 
change of verb forms (see above); see for 
the recurring kana llahu ‘aliman..., Reuschel 
(Wa-kana llahu, 152; also Aspekt und Tempus, 
100 f.), who considers the possibility of 
licentia but favors tawhkid. Extraction of the 
pronominal constituent of the verb is not 
always incorporated for the sake of focal- 
ization or topicalization (see below): ya 
‘tbadi la khawfun ‘alaykumu l-yawma wa-la 
antum tahzaniina (Q 43:68); similarly syntac- 
tic nominalization can occur without for- 


mal head (mawsif): in hum ula_yakhrusiina 
(Q 43:20). 


4. Verbal aspects and tenses 
Reuschel’s Aspekt und Tempus in der Sprache 
des Qorans is a comprehensive taxonomy of 
the verbal tense and aspect use in the 
Quran, but it is not an attempt to sort out 
qur’anic peculiarities. Structures discussed 
in Reuschel: wa-ma kana li-nafsin an tamita 
ila bi-idhni llahi, “cannot, impossible that” 
(Q 32145); wa-mda kana llahu l-yujizahi min 
Shay in, “it is not the kind of thing that he 
does to...” (Q 35:44; Reuschel, Aspekt und 
Tempus, 115 £.); performative sami ‘nd wa- 


ata‘nd (e.g. Q 2:285; Reuschel, op. cit., 130). 


On the expression in kuntum fa tlina (Q 12:10), 


see Bravmann (The phrase, 347 f:), who 
considers its sense an expression of “inner 
compulsion”, without, however, studying 
the three other occurrences in the Qur'an. 
Kinberg (Semi-imperfectives) treats qur- 
‘anic active participial structures and ob- 
serves that some indicate “semi-imperfec- 
tive present,” namely, it may be bounded 


by a dynamic event, either at its beginning 
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(similar to the English present perfect) or 

at the end (the English equivalent here is 
“puturate progressive”). On arani/ard (lit. 
“I see myself”) in Q 12:36 and 43 exhibiting 
the use of an imperfect in a narrative of 
one’s own dream (see DREAMS AND SLEEP), 
see Noldeke (Zur Grammatik, 67). The ex- 
tensive qur’anic use of the energicus forms 
(imperfect or imperative plus -an or -anna) 
is studied by Ambros (Syntaktische und 
stilistische Funktionen), where its use as a 
stylistic device is particularly emphasized. 
Zewi (A syntactical study) presents a 
meticulous classification of sentence-types 
with energicus, and indicates its association 
with indicatives, in a larger context of 


Semitic linguistics. 


5. Nominal SP sentence 


Collision of formal and notional reme 
(comment): The recurring wa-ma kana 
jawaba qawmihi illa an qalu... (as in Q 7:82) 
exhibits what seems to be disagreement be- 
tween the formal predicate marking (nasb) 
and the notional status of jawab as a sub- 
ject (see Fleischer, Aleinere Schriften, 558 f., 
following al-Baydaw1’s distinction in nomi- 


nal sentences with two definite members). 


6. Presentatives 


The demonstrative pronouns (of both 
“close” and “remote” sets) are used as pre- 
sentatives with the sense of “look!”, “voila” 
(see Bloch, Studies in Arabic syntax, 54. f.). 
The nuclear presentative plus predicate oc- 
curs in such expressions as:_y@ bushra hadha 
ghulamun (Q 12:19); ha’ula? banatt in kuntum 
Jailina (Q 15:71). 

The following verses present an enlarged 
structure, with an additional finite verb or 
a nominal marked by accusative, which 
Bloch, ibid., terms the amplified structure: 
hadhihi bida‘atuna ruddat tlayna (Q 12:65); 
hadha bal shaykhan (Q 11:72); fa-tilka buyu- 
tuhum khawiyatan bi-ma zalamu (Q 27:52; see 
also Noldeke, Zur Grammatik [1963], 48-50). 
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The early Arab grammarians took great 
interest in this structure. A development in 
their conception is observable in the Kitab 
with al-Khalil’s and Stbawayhr’s identifica- 
tion of the accusatival nominal as circum- 
stantial (hal) instead of khabar (al-ma ‘ifa), 
which was still conceived as such by al- 
Farra’, for example. On the Arabic gram- 
matical literature concerning ha ula? banati 
hunna atharu/athara lakum (Q 11:78) see 
Talmon (Problematic passage). Ha antum 
ha@ula’ tud‘awna (as in Q 47:38 and similar 
verses) are discussed by Noldeke (op. cit., 
50). Bloch (Studies in Arabic syntax, 74. £. and 
especially 80 f:) identifies them as “pro- 
clitic” with the presentative as a separate 
unit (“look!’”) and the pronoun and the 
verb as S plus P. 

The verse inna hadha akhi lahu tas‘un wa- 
lus ‘ina najatan wa-li najatun wahidatun 
(Q 38:23) includes both an affirmative inna 
(see what follows) and a presentative fol- 
lowed by a topicalized sentence akhi lahu... 
< li-akhi.... 


7. Function of inna 
Bloch’s (Studies in Arabic syntax, 102) descrip- 
tion of classical Arabic inna as “|...] em- 
phasiz[ing] the speaker’s certainty... that 
what is said in a sentence is a fact, is true, 
will indeed take place,” fits Goldenberg’s 
(Studies in Semitic linguistics, 148 £) model of 
nexal relations as corroboration of the 
nexal constituent. Note Bloch’s observation 
that qur’anic citations (Q 2:20 = 8:10, 63:1, 
26:41 = 23:82, 6:19, 13:5) still exhibit this 
function “despite a large degree of conven- 
tionalization of its use.” 

The following verses have an independ- 
ent pronoun in a position occupied regu- 
larly by a subject: huwa llahu ahadu (Q 112:1) 
and fa-idha hiya shakhisatun absaru lladhina 
kafarii (Q 21:97). Al-Kisa’s, and less firmly 
al-Farra’, consider this pronoun ‘%mdd (cf. 
Kinberg, Lexicon of al-Farra’, s.v.). Occa- 
sionally instead of inna we find the use of 
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in with the same function: in kullun lamma 
jamiun ladayna muhdarina (Q 36:32) and in 
kullu nafsin lamma ‘alayha hafizun (Q 86:4). 
This structure occurs also with ina in wa- 
inna kullan lamma la-yuwaffiyannahum rabbuka 
a‘malahum (Q 11:111); similarly, in kidta for in- 
naka... in ta-llahi in kidta la-turdini (Q 37:56). 


8. Verb agreement in a verb + subject (VS) 

sentence 
Agreement of the verb with the number 
of its following agent, dubbed akaluni 
l-baraghith in the Arab linguistic literature, 
is recorded in Q 5:71, 21:3 and in the read- 
ing gad aflahi l-mu’minina in Q 23:1. N6l- 
deke adds fa-asbahi fi darthim jathimina 
lladhina kadhdhabi Shu‘ayban (Q 7:91-2; see 
SHU ‘AYB) and cites al-Hariri’s misgivings 
ma sumi‘a illa ft lugha da Ya lam _yantug bihi 
“-Qur’an, but Spitaler is more equivocal 
about the correct attribution of the last to 
the list (cf. Noldeke, Zur Grammattk [1963], 
152). Noldeke (op. cit., 78) adds a note 
about the possible development of this 
phenomenon which accordingly is only in 
its first stages in qur’anic language. See 
Levin (What is meant) on the grammari- 
ans’ interpretation of this structure, not in 
terms of number agreement. (On the pos- 
sible Hudhalt origin of this variant, see 
DIALECTS.) 

Absence of gender agreement in kana 
‘aqibatu... (e.g. Q 27:14) is discussed as a 
phenomenon discernible “in the earliest 
texts” in Fischer (Classical Arabic, 212). 
Verbs of stem IT can mark agreement with 
a plural subject (originally an object), as in 
mufattahatan lahumu l-abwabu (Q 38:50). 


g. Use of an impersonal verb construction 
The construction exhibited by wa-hushira li- 
Sulaymana (Q 27:17) in the sense of “Solo- 
mon (q.v.) collected,” is better known in 
Aramaic (but see Ullmann, Adminiculum, 

78 f. ex. 700-10). Reckendorf (Arabische 
Syntax, 359) explicates the structure li-ywjza 
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gawman (Q 45:14). A discussion of non- kafarit... (Q 45:30-1). Examples of contras- 
inflected passives followed by an accusa- tive clauses presented without ammd, espe- 
tival complement is found in Blau (On cially when SV transposition seems to suffi- 
invariable passive forms). Noldeke (Kur ciently mark the contrastive effect, are 
Grammatik, 76) mentions la-qad taqatta‘a wa-llahu_yaqdt bil-haqqi wa-lladhina_yad ‘tina 
baynahum (Q 6:94; baynakum is another min dinihi la yagdina bi-shay in (Q 40:20) and 
attested reading). amma I-yatima... fa-amma bi-ni‘mati rabbika fa- 
Problems concerning the negative of haddith (Q 93:9-11); for several readings of 
ghayri |-maghdibi ‘alayhim... (Q 1:7; see amma Thamiidan (Q 41:17; see THAMUD), see 
FATIHA) are discussed by the early Arab Rabin (Ancient west Arabian, 183), where, 
grammarians; see Farra’, Mani, e.g. at however, “extraposition” is used as a gen- 
Q 18:99, nufikha ft l-suri and five other eral notion covering focalization as well. 
occurrences, including fihi, vs. fa-idha The resumptive member of the predicate 
nufikha fi l-siri nafkhatun wahidatun in portion may be related more loosely to the 
Q 69:13 (on which see Fleischer, Aleinere topicalized entity, cf: inna lladhina amanit 
Schriften, 93). wa-‘amilit l-salihate inna la nudv‘u ajra man 
Brockelmann’s (Grundrif, 11, 119 f.) sugges- ahsana ‘amalan (Q 18:30); similarly Q 7:170 
tion that wa-idha azlama ‘alayhim (Q 2:20) is and elsewhere. 
a Case in point 1s repeated by Blau (On in- 
variable passive forms, 87 n. 8) but rejected 11. Focalization 
by Noldeke (cf. the margin of his private Focalization is another extensively used 
copy, located in the library of Tiibingen syntactic transformation which serves the 
University), who refers to the preceding Quran’s rhetorics. The following are vari- 
barg “lightning” as the subject in kullama ous modes of creation of tawhtd: 
ada‘a lahum mashaw fihi. a. Focalization by extraposition: iyyaka 
na‘budu (Q 1:5). 

10. Topicalization b. Focus on the pronoun of a predicate 
Topicalization, or isolation of a natural complex by its isolation (“pronoun redupli- 
subject in a sentence’s opening position, cation”): tnna shanvaka huwa l-abtaru 
seems to be the most frequently used trans- (Q 108:3); ula tka humu l-sadiqiina (Q 49:15; a 
position in qur’anic syntax, e.g. inna lla- typical case of damir al-fasl according to 
dhina la_yu’minina bil-akhirati zayyanna lahum the grammarians’ tradition); wa-hum bil- 
a‘malahum (Q 27:4; see the statistics in akhivati hum yuqiniina (Q 27:3); and in verbal 
Dahlgren, Word order). Isolation of this sentences: and altika bihi (Q 27:40); a~hum 
kind may leave its original case mark of -yagsimina rahmata rabbika nahnu qasamna... 
the unmarked position as in wa-l-sama‘a (Q 43:32); similar is the repetition in zaw- 
banaynaha bi-aydin (Q 51:47) and wa-l-arda Jayni ithnayni (e.g. Q 11:40); the occurrences 
madadnaha wa-alqayna fiha rawastya (Q 50:7); of (u)skun anta wa-zawjuka l-yannata (Q 2:35; 
al-Farra’ restricted this structure to “con- 7:19) are not cases of tawhtd, in spite of 
tinuing” sentences, conjoined to a preced- their description as such in the grammati- 
ing sentence (cf. Kinberg, ‘Clause’ and cal tradition, but “cases of balancing” (see 
‘sentence,’ 240 f.). Amma is the most com- Bloch, Studies in Arabic syntax, 1 f.). 
mon particle marking topicalization, usu- c. Focalization of the lexical contents of 
ally in combination with contrast, as in the verbal complex by use of the exceptive 

Ja-amma lladhina amani... fa-yudkhiluhum particle ila: ma nadrt ma I-sa‘atu in nazunnu 


rabbuhum fi rahmatihi... wa-amma lladhina ila zannan (Q 45:32, following 45:24 wa-ma 
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lahum... min tlmin in hum illa_yazunniina), on (see Akhfash, Ma Gni, 62) saying yudhakkaru 

which see the general study of focalization bad al-mu‘annath, and others analogized it 

by Goldenberg (Studies in Semitic linguistics, with damir. Abi ‘Amr’s explanation relates 

110), where it is incorporated in a compre- it to the sense of saqf “roof.” The inconsis- 

hensive concept of the rather independent tency of feminine singular zallat and then 

character of the verb’s constituents. plural khadi tna in fa-zallat a‘naquhum laha 

d. Innama and annama focalizing the mem- khadi ‘ina (Q 26:4) is included in Noldeke’s 

ber following their immediate adjacent, study of cases of personification (op. cit., 

e.g. innamda I-mu'miniina tkhwatun (Q 49:10). 81) and is related to another case of incon- 

Miquel (La particule znnama) offers a vari- sistency in yatafayya’u zilaluhu... wa-hum 

ety of semantic functions of the qur’anic dakhi-riina (Q 16:48); al-Kisa’I (see Farra’, 

innama based on the Arab grammarians’ Ma ni, ii, 277) considers the pronoun in 

distinction of its restrictive (hasr) sense. khadi‘na resuming human plurality of -hum 

in a‘ndquhum and compares this “mirror- 

12. Entity terms like” structure with a similar poetic verse. 

Kull plus singular is used not only for the The Qur'an is particularly abundant in 

partitive “every one of” but also in the cases of irregular agreement in number 

sense of “all possible items of the species.” and gender, e.g. wa-man_ya‘st llaha wa- 

See Néldeke (Kur Grammatik, 82 f.) on rasiilahu lahu nara jahannama khalidina fiha 

kullun amana bi-llahi (Q 2:285), kullun abadan (Q 72:23). These particular cases are 

kadhdhaba (Q 50:14), and kullun gad ‘alma studied in Noldeke (Zur Grammatik, 81 f. 

salatahu (Q 24:41) followed by a verb indi- and id., Zur Sprache, 12 f.). 

cating their plurality wa-llahu ‘alimun bi-ma c. “Indirect attribute,” see Polotsky (Point 
yafalina (also Fischer, Grammatik, § 136, in Arabic) and his criticism of Reckend- 

anm. 2). orf’s concept of “Attraktion” and defence 

of the Arab grammarians’ analysis of na‘? 

13. Adjective, morphological and syntactic sababi, as in min hadhihi |-qaryati -zalimi 

a. Syntactic adjectivization, as ind ayyuha ahluha (Q 4:75) and (sirati...) ghayri 

lladhina amani, occurs some eighty-five l-maghdibi ‘alayhim (Q 1:7). Noldeke (Kur 

times, but note the absence of qur’anic Grammatik, 79) treats the structure and 

occurrences of (ya) ayyuha l-mu’minina. The adduces several qur’anic and other 

finite verb in nominal position in mina occurrences including mukhtalifan alwanuhu 

lladhina hadi_yuharrifina l-kalima (Q 4:46) is (Q 16:13), Ll-gasiyate qulubuhum (Q 39:22), 

considered by Noldeke (Zur Sprache, 15) Khashi‘atan absaruhum (Q 68:43) and mufat- 

not to be a case of asyndetic adjectiviza- tahatan lahumu l-abwabu (Q 38:50), all with 

tion, but an ellipsis completed by gawm. singular adjectives but khushsha‘an absa- 

b. Agreement — irregularity: al-sama’u ruhum (Q 54:7) in the plural. A recent com- 

munfatirun (Q 73:18); la-‘alla l-sa‘ata qartbun prehensive study of these and similar struc- 

(Q 42:17); see Néldeke (Cur Grammatik, tures is Diem (Fa-waylun li-l-qastyati). 

22-3) who provides his discussion with Valuable observations are provided in 

rich documentation of such cases with fa WZ Goldenberg, Two types. 

and passive participles and mentions this 

active participle munfatir for the feminine 14. Nominal concord 

sama’. Among early Arab grammarians a. Inclusion of one member of a co- 

who discussed these cases, Ytinus b. ordinative pair, known in the Arab linguis- 


Habib al-Thaqafi (d. 182/798) is quoted tic tradition as taghlib, is bu‘da l-mashriqayni 
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(Q 43:38; see Sister, Metaphora, 117; 16. Verbal regimen 
Goldenberg, Studies in Semitic linguistics, 128). Transitive verbs with restricted transitivity: 
The plural rabbu l-mashariqi (Q 37:5) may The verbs safiha and sabara of safiha nafsahu 
have resulted from attraction to the pre- (Q 2:130) and wa-sbir nafsaka (Q 18:28) are 
ceding al-samawait. For a discussion of i recognized in the early Arab grammarians’ 
asin (Q 37:130) as “Ilyas and his party,” see literature as instances in which the appar- 
Goldenberg (Alladi al-masdariyya, 110, ent object has a different identity, i.e. in- 
n. 11 with reference to Farra’, Mani); also stances of mufasst; later termed tamyiz. 
Goldziher (Richtungen, 18) who mentions This recognition involved a description of 
idrisin as an alternative reading and seems peculiarities of these complements whose 
to imply a possible case of taghlib of either definiteness is consequently regarded as 
of the two figures (see IDRIS; ELIJAH). merely formal (cf. Talmon, Arabic grammar, 
b. The plural noun construed with a dual 270). The syntactically problematic reading 
pronoun in qulabukumda (Q 66:4) is studied, hal tastatt‘u rabbaka (Q 5:112) for hal yastatvu 
with reference to Stbawayhi’s view, in Blau rabbuka and its dogmatic background is 
(Two studies, 16 f.). For further reference to discussed in Goldziher (Richtungen, 23). 
grammarians’ views on this issue see ‘Tal- 
mon (Arabic grammar, 225 f., 271). Other 17. Particles, adverbials 
quranic instances are the four occurrences a. Bi- of bi-l-amsi (four occurrences) 1s 
of saw at-uhuma/-thima in Q 7:20 and else- not omitted, hence there is no occur- 
where. rence of amsi (cf. Beeston, Arabic lan- 
c. Coordination of two prepositional guage, 89). 
phrases, the first of which includes a b. The conjunctive wa-, following the first 
bound pronoun, is /ladhi tasalina bihi wa- nominal in fi-hima fakihatun wa-nakhlun wa- 
lL-arhama (Q 4:1). Noldeke (Zur Grammattk, rummanun (Q 55:68), puzzled Arab philolo- 
93; also Zur Sprache, 12, n. 1) indicates the gists and accordingly an anonymous view 
Arab grammarians’ dissatisfaction with recorded in al-Khalil’s Aztab al-‘Ayn sug- 
this structure (which does not comply with gested its interpretation as reference to in- 
their rule of bzht wa-bi-l...). clusion, i.e. “namely...,” though this view 
was rejected by others (see Talmon, Arabic 
15. Numeralia grammar, 269). 
There is a single case of irregularity of the c. Lawla in the sense of the cohortative 
counted noun following a number of the halla often caused misunderstanding (see 
11-99 group, ithnatay ‘ashra asbatan (Q 7:160) Noldeke, Zur Grammatik, 112 f. and Berg- 
against ¢hnatd ‘ashrata ‘aynan in the same strasser, Verneinungs- und Fragepartikeln). 
verse; thalatha miatin sinina (Q 18:25) does d. Expressions of agreement include bala, 
not exhibit irregularity as it stands. The na‘am, ajal; disagreement and rejection are 
“literal” use of the active part in cardinal expressed by kalla (see Bergstrasser, op. cit., 
numbers in the sense of “increasing the 82). 
number up to X” is attested in sa-yaqilina e. A comparative study of the adversative 
thalathatun rabi‘uhum kalbuhum wa-yaqulina lakin/lakinna in Ambros (Lakin und lakinna) 
Khamsatun sadisuhum kalbuhum... wa-yaqilina brings out the emphasis of added value 
sab‘atun wa-thaminuhum kalbuhum (Q 18:22; to the latter and its frequent formulaic 
also 58:7), but inna Ulaha thalithu thalathatin (stereotypical) combination, particularly 


(Q 5:73) and thaniya thnayni (Q 9:40). with akthar (al-nas/-hum). 
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18. Negation 
a. Negation of nexal relations: shay an as a 
verb complement in such cases as wa-laysa 
bi-darrihim shay’an (Q 58:10) and some other 
thirty occurrences, in which this comple- 
ment cannot be considered an external 
object, is studied in Talmon (Syntactic 
category) and identified there as a corro- 
boration of nexus negation, namely the 
negation of relations between the person 
and the attribute constituents of the verb. 
It is considered there as a qur’anic syntax 
peculiarity. Its possible relation with the 
negating suffix shay/-sh is then considered. 
Bergstrasser’s (Verneinungs- und Fragepartikeln, 
105 f.) classification of shay ‘an’s occurrences 
misses this peculiarity. 
b. Redundant /@ following negation is fre- 
quent in the Qur'an as in wa-md arsalna min 
gablika min rasitlin wa-la nabiyyin (Q 22:52; see 
also Q 2:105; 9:121; 42:52; 46:9; Néldeke, 
Kur Grammatik, go; also id., Zur Sprache, 
19 f. for a detailed discussion of its occur- 
rence after mana‘ etc.). 
c. (fa-) la khawfun ‘alayhim (Q 46:13) and 
elsewhere exhibits use of -un (raf’) instead 
of -a for the general negation with /@ al- 
nafiya lil-jins. 
d. The negating particle zn is probably 
characteristic of the Hijaz (see Néldeke, 
Zur Sprache, 21 and for a summary see 
DIALECTS; also Bergstrasser, Verneinungs- und 
Fragepartikeln, 105 f.). On the use of in in 
structures of the type in... ld... see Rabin 
(Ancient west Arabian, 178). 
e. Wehr (Funktion) first studied the differ- 
ence between classical Arabic ma/lam and 
indicated the added affective value of the 
first. 
f. La of the laysa/ma type is reported by al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144) for the Hiyaz, 
but the Qur'an has it only coordinated 
(Q 31:28); and in Q 36:40 the predicate is 
in the nominative (cf. Rabin, op. cit., 


179). 
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1g. Affective expressions 
a. Fa‘ula in an affective sense occurs in ka- 
burat kalimatan (Q 18:5) and kabura magtan 
(Q 40:35). 
b. Ni‘ma (with eighteen occurrences and 
two others as ni%mma) and bi’sa (with thirty- 
seven occurrences and three others as 
bi’sama) present in the Qur’an a unique 
structure, namely without a “remote nomi- 
native,” which is hardly followed in their 
use in other corpora of early Arabic, e.g. 
ni'ma I-thawabu (Q 18:31). The structure con- 
stitutes the majority of occurrences of 
ni‘ma and bi’sa in the Qur'an (see Beeston, 
Classical Arabic nz‘ma). 
c. X ma X: fa-ashabu l-maymanati ma ashabu 
l-maymanatt... in Q 56:8-9, similarly in 
Q 56:27; al-qari‘atu ma |-qari‘atu (Q 101:1-2) 1s 
interpreted by Arab philologists as “how 
happy, miserable, awful...” respectively; 
see also the somewhat similar jundun ma 
hunalika mahzumun mina l-ahzabi (Q 38:11); 
huwa ma huwa is discussed in Fleischer 
(Kleinere Schrifien, 477 f.). 
d. Typical interjections: uffin lakuma (e.g. 


Q 46:17); ya hasrata (Q 39:56). 


20. Reported speech 
A pattern represented by the verb gala 
plus imperative plural seems to represent 
a lively narrative style, where the order is 
expected to be a cohortative “let’s” in 
which the speaker is included: galat... 
udkhului (Q 27:18); qalu ansitii (Q 46:29); qalu 
taqasamu bi-llahi (Q 27:49); idh qali la-Yusufu 
wa-akhihu ahabbu ila abina... qtulii Yasufa... 
(Q 12:8-9). 

The speaker excludes himself from the 
collectivity of addressees, to whom he 
belongs, in gala qa ilun minhum kam labith- 
tum qalu labithna_yawman (Q 18:19), where 
we would expect “how much have we 
spent...”. In a way this applies to another 
occurrence of direct speech with gala qa7- 
lun minhum (Q 12:10). The other occurrence 
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of gala qailun minhum (Q 37:51) exhibits the 
same phenomenon as in Q 37:54 gala hal 
antum muttali ‘Gna which is followed by his 
own act in the next verse fa-ttala‘a.... 

Use of an at the beginning of citations 
following verbs other than g@la is frequent 
in the Qur’an and and is considered by 
Fischer (Grammatik, 188, n. 1) as typical of 
“Vorarabisch,” e.g. nidiya an biirika... 

(Q 27:8). Verbs other than gala may open a 
citation. In the case of wa-wassa biha 
Ibrahimu... ya baniyya (Q 2:132) al-Farra’ 
(Ma ‘ani, ad loc.) reports that other gram- 
marians analyzed it as a structure in which 
an is omitted whereas al-Farra’ himself ar- 
gues that wassa only has the sense of gala. 

Some sentences commencing with the 
verb of command amara and reporting the 
contents of the command indirectly may 
present an intermediary mode in which the 
cohortative /7- precedes the subordinate 
particle an, as in umirtu li-an akiina (Q 39:12) 
or even dispense with it as in wa-md umirii 
ila l-ya ‘budi llaha (Q 98:5). A case in which 
this mode is followed by a direct quotation 
is wa-unurna li-nuslima li-rabbt l-‘alamina 


wa-an agqimi l-salata wa-ttaquhu (Q 6:71-2). 


21. Nominalization, subordinate sentences in 

noun position 
Morphological nominalization which 
maintains the relations of the former at- 
tributival element and the agent/recipient 
is shaped as a construct structure (¢d@fa). 
Existence of both actants is attested in gatlu 
awladthim shuraka uhum (Q 6:137), in which 
awilad is the recipient (killed children; see 
INFANTICIDE) and shuraka’ is the agent, 
which stands in loose relation to the con- 
struct gall. The reading qatlu awladahum 
Shuraka thim presents a stronger syntactic 
cohesion with the agent, yet with irregular 
separation by the recipient of the two con- 
stituents of the zd@/a relations. This reading 
is reported and discussed by al-Farra’ 
(Ma ani, ad Q 6:137). 
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Use of an instead of anna in other cases 
than qala (see above) is considered by 
Fischer (Grammatik, 188, n. 2) characteristic 
of the pre-classical period of Arabic. 
Rabin (Ancient west Arabian, 172) discusses an 
Sa-yakiinu (Q 73:20), and notes its relation to 
the preceding ‘alima an lan tuhsiihu (op. cit., 
190, n. 11). Rabin (op. cit., 169) also dis- 
cusses in this context ka-an lam for ka- 
anna... as in fa-ja‘alnaha hasidan ka-an lam 
taghna bil-amsi (Q 10:24) and relates an to in 
of the structure i... amma in Q 36:32 (see 
also the discussion of inna above). For an 
example of an asyndetic structure with 
main verbs expressing a wish conjoined 
directly to imperfect indicative verbs with- 


out an, see ta’muriinni a‘budu in Q 39:64. 


22. Relative clauses 
a. Asyndetic syntactic adjectivization: al- 
mussaddiqina wa-l-mussaddigatt wa-aqradi 
llaha gardan (Q 57:18); also /waylun 
yawmaidhin lil-mukadhdhibina] wa-idha qila 
lahumu rka% la_yarka ‘tina (Q 77:48); cf. Brock- 
elmann (Grundrip, 11, 563) with reconstruc- 
tion of the process as “Muhammad wagt 
es zwar ein determiniertes Adjektiv durch 
einen Satz forzusetzen, aber noch nicht 
den Artikel auf diesen zu tibertragen,” 
referring to Néldeke’s evaluation (Zur 
Sprache, 14). 
b. The resumptive pronoun of a locative is 
missing in yawman la tajzi for la tajzi_fihi 
(Q 2:48, 123. Néldeke (op. cit., 16) consid- 
ers it a case in which this pronoun behaves 
as if it were an object pronoun, namely 
tazii. This phenomenon recurs in fa-l- 
yasumhu (Q 2:185) and is studied by Néldeke 
(Kur Grammatik, 36). Early Basran and 
Kafan grammarians recorded by Farra’ 
disputed the identity of the elliptic pro- 
noun in Q 2:48. 
c. Indirect relative clauses: ya@ ayyuha llad- 
hina amani (see above under adjectives) and 
ya tbadiya lladhina amani (Q 29:56) is dis- 
cussed by Bloch (Studies in Arabic syntax, 28) 
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who suggests the notion of “encompassing 
generality” of believers as an explanation 
for its abundance. The direct relative 
clause should be lladhina amantum. 

d. The use of alladhi al-masdariyya in Q 9:69, 
wa-khudtum ka-lladhi khada, and the history 
of its linguistic treatment is studied by 
Goldenberg (Alladi al-masdariyya) who 
mentions two other verses which probably 
exhibit this phenomenon, namely Q 67154 
and 62:23 (cf. ibid. § g). Reference is made 
to another omission of the resumptive pro- 


noun in nt mataka lati an‘amta ‘alayya 
(Q 27:19). 


23. Other compound sentences 
a. Embedded copular structures: Noldeke 
(Kur Grammattk [1963], 48) treats this struc- 
ture, noting duplication of pronouns after 
verba sintiendi and ja‘ala and exemplified 
with in tarani and aqalla... (Q 18:39) and 
tajidihu ‘nda llahi huwa khayran wa-a‘zama 
ajran (Q 73:20); Noldeke refers to (a yahst- 
banna lladhina_yabkhalina bi-ma atahumu llahu 
min fadlihi huwa khayran lahum (Q 3:180) as 
“ungeschickt.” 
b. ‘Asa structures occur thiry times in the 
Qur'an. Rabin (Ancient west Arabian, 185) 
mentions two cases in which uninflected 
‘asa has a dual or plural subject, namely in 
Q 2:216 and 4g:11 (Ibn Mas‘td [d. 32/652] 
and Ubayy b. Ka‘b [d. 35/656] read the 
latter with inflected ‘asa) and two loci with 
inflected hal ‘asaytum... (Q 2:24.63 47:22). Of 
the eight structural modes of its occurrence 
in classical Arabic texts (as specified by Ull- 
mann, Vorklassisches Arabisch), only the 
first, namely ‘asd plus an plus subjunctive, is 
represented here. See also Néldeke (Zur 
Sprache, 4), where the variation of inflected 
and uninflected ‘asd@ constitutes part of his 
argumentation against Vollers’ thesis. 
c. Exceptive member after negative ma: 
Rabin (op. cit., 181) cites the Arab gram- 
marians’ observation according to which 


the Hiyazt dialect marked the munqatv‘ (logi- 
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cally non-identical, of a different species) 
exceptive member with accusative, con- 
trary to the Tamimi rule which maintained 
agreement of this member with the noun 
of the main sentence. The Qur'an exhibits 
what may be interpreted as the Hijazi pat- 
tern in md lahum bihi min ‘imin illa ttba‘a 
l-zanni (Q 4:157), although /d/ interpretation 
or its like is also possible. 


24. Elliptic sentences 
Frequent occurrence of elliptic sentences 
in the Qur'an is well noted by Noldeke 
(Zur Sprache, 17) and others, especially 


with zdh and dha as opening new passages. 


As this overview demonstrates, qur’anic 
grammar poses a great challenge to mod- 
ern students of the language of early 
Islam, especially in its historical setting. 
Advancement of computerized techniques 
of language- and text-analysis may give an 
added value to future research in this field 


(see COMPUTERS AND THE QUR’AN). 
Rafael ‘Talmon 
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Grapes see FOOD AND DRINK; HOURIS; 


PARADISE, GARDEN 


Grasses 


Plants distinguished by their jointed stems, 
narrow and spear-shaped blades and fruits 
of a seedlike grain; also, the green herbage 
affording food for cattle and other grazing 


animals. The Qur’an does not contain spe- 
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cific words for grass(es) as used in the mod- 
ern Arabic language such as ‘ushb and 
hashish. 

The word dighth in Q 38:44, rendered in 
some translations as “a handful of (green 
or dry) grass,” can also refer to a mixture 
of herbs or a handful of twigs from trees or 
shrubs; Lane conveys a gloss of the term in 
the same passage as “a bundle of rushes.” 
Al-Tabarti (d. 310/923) understands the 
word to indicate a bundle of fresh wood or 
large grasses with which to beat somebody, 
although not with too much force (Tafsi 
Xxili, 167-9). 

Another word, hufam, meaning something 
that is dry and tough, appears in Q 56:65 
(and 57:20) where it can be translated as 
“chaff” or “straw.” Both Arabic terms are 
embraced by the general term for “vegeta- 
tion,” nabat (see AGRICULTURE AND VEGE- 
TATION). Despite the imprecision of these 
words, in one passage, Q 18:45, nabat occurs 
together with another imprecise term, 
hashim, meaning a plant that has become 
dried and broken, the entire context of 
which, however, clearly reveals the qur’anic 
intent in its frequent references to the natu- 
ral world (see NATURAL WORLD AND THE 
QuR’AN). The passage reads in Pickthall’s 
translation, “And coin for them the simili- 
tude of the life of the world as water (q.v.) 
which we send down from the sky (see 
HEAVEN), and the vegetation of the earth 
(nabat al-ard) mingleth with it and then be- 
cometh dry twigs (hashim) that the winds 
(see AIR AND WIND) scatter. Allah is able to 
do all things.” 

A final term that is sometimes understood 
to refer to “grasses” is found in Q 55:6, 
where the nam (glossed variously as “grass” 
or “star’’) and the tree are both said to bow 
down in adoration (yasjudan, see BOWING 
AND PROSTRATION; WORSHIP). 


David Waines 
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Gratitude and Ingratitude 


Thankfulness or disdain in response to a 
kindness. A dominant feature of the con- 
cept of gratitude in the Qur'an is its use to 
describe the spiritual bond binding the be- 
liever to God. Gratitude has a very broad 
semantic field in the Qur'an with a strong 
theocentric character in the sense that 
gratitude is owed chiefly to God, even if 
that means through what God has made 
and the offices he has appointed. Grati- 
tude is a spiritual and moral state of mind, 
spiritual in the sense of acknowledging the 
believer’s obligation to the creator, and 
moral in the sense of mandating rightful 
conduct in relation to God and to those 
appointed by God (see ETHICS AND THE 
QUR'AN). Ingratitude is the opposite, its 
fundamental defect being denial of what is 
rightfully owed to God. It thus twists and 
distorts the very basis of all moral relation- 
ships, whether those with God or with 
those within the human community (see 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN). 
As the Qur'an states it, ingratitude is a 
form of rebellious unbelief, of kufr (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 

The verb to thank, to be grateful (shakara) 
and its various cognates, such as shukr (grat- 
itude or thanksgiving), occurs seventy-four 
times in the Qur'an. Gratitude or thanks- 
giving is in one sense due to God alone, 
and, only by analogy, to others. Accord- 
ingly, worship (q.v.; ‘tbada) is grateful praise 
(q.v., al-hamd ), to which only God is enti- 
tled. The roots of gratitude lie in the act of 
creation (q.v.) to which human beings owe 
their life, with sustenance of life through 
God’s bounties and blessings (see BLESSING; 


GRACE) being further grounds for grati- 
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tude. The faithful person (mu min), the per- 
son of tmdan (Q 3:147), is the grateful person 
(shaker). In Strat al-Rahman (“The Benefi- 
cent,” Q 55), the Qur'an rehearses for the 
believer the bounties and blessings of God 
with a refrain in the form of a rhetorical 
challenge, “which of your lord’s bounties 
will you deny?” The word used for “de- 
nial,” in the dual form, is tukadhdhiban, and 
carries the sense of falsifying, of making 
counterfeit the true and genuine, all be- 
cause ingratitude has sealed the doors of 
the heart. One passage provides a graphic 
description of the ungrateful heart (q.v.) 
thus: “Then your hearts became hardened 
thereafter and are like stones, or even yet 
harder; for there are stones from which riv- 
ers come gushing, and others split, so that 
water issues from them, and others crash 
down in fear of God. And God is not 
heedless of the things you do” (Q 2:74). 

Other metaphors are used to describe the 
heart of the heedless and the ungrateful. 
Their hearts are rusted (Q 83:14); a veil has 
come over their hearts; and a heaviness has 
fallen on their ears (q.v.), making them 
tone-deaf (Q 17:46; 41:5; see HEARING AND 
DEAFNESS). In fact, a rebellion has infected 
their primary organs of speech, hearing, 
sight, and feeling (Q 2:171; 6:25; 8:20-4; 
22:46; 46:26; see SEEING AND HEARING; 
EYES). Nothing avails them. ‘That situation 
contrasts with that of those who believe 
and are grateful to God: “Those who be- 
lieve, their hearts being at rest in God’s 
remembrance — in God’s remembrance 
are at rest the hearts of those who be- 
lieve...” (Q 13:28). 

Ingratitude, or unbelief, like its opposite, 
is a matter for the exclusive attention of 
God. Unbelief, however, stands beyond in- 
gratitude as the ultimate defiance of God. 
The Quran describes unbelievers in un- 
compromising terms, saying God will not 
relent towards them: “How shall God 


guide a people who have disbelieved after 
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they believed, and bore witness that the 
messenger (q.v.) is true, and the clear signs 
came to them? God guides not the people 
of evildoers” (Q 3:86; see EVIL DEEDS); and 
“surely those who disbelieve, and die disbe- 
lieving, there shall not be accepted from 
any of them the whole earth full of gold 
(q.v.), if he would ransom himself thereby; 
for them waits a painful chastisement, and 
they shall have no helpers” (Q 3:91; see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 

The favored servants, by contrast, who 
are brought close to God are those who 
have been given thankful hearts. God is the 
true benefactor, the ultimate patron, and 
ingratitude to God therefore ranks as the 
ultimate act of disobedience, an act of 
willful rebellion against God. Accordingly 
the Qur'an speaks of God’s blessings as 
something bestowed on the grateful and 
ungrateful alike (min fadh rabbi li-yabluwanit 
a-ashkuru am akfuru wa-man shakara fa-innama 
yashkuru li-nafstht wa-man kafara fa-inna rabbi 
ghaniyyun karimun, Q 27:40). 

Gratitude defines God’s claim on the at- 
tention and devotion of believers. God is 
abundant in bounty, yet humanity remains 
ungrateful (wa-inna rabbaka la-dhit_ fadlin ‘ala 
l-nasi wa-lakinna aktharahum la yashkuriina, 

Q 27:73); God has furnished people with 
the earthly life and the means of its enjoy- 
ment, and still ingratitude clouds the hu- 
man response (Q 7:10). 

Abt Hamid al-Ghazalt (d. 505/1111), a 
theologian with considerable influence on 
Muslim thought and practice, devoted a 
detailed study to the subject. For him, re- 
membrance of God (dhikr) is united with 
gratitude to God, as he points out in his 
Kitab al-Sabr wa-l-shukr (“On patience and 
gratefulness,” in the fourth volume of his 
Thy@ ‘ulim al-din, pp. 53-123). Al-Ghazali 
cites the Prophet as saying that among the 
remembrances of God nothing is more 
meritorious than “thanks be to God.” As 
such, glorification of God (subhan Allah) 
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and “praise be to God” (al-hamdu li-llah) 
signify the proper attitude of the acknowl- 
edgment of blessings from God. According 
to al-Ghazali, God is the benefactor from 
whom gifts come without being mediated 
through an intermediary. Consequently, 
gratitude for God’s blessings should re- 
bound to God alone. 

Fullness of human gratitude consists in 
recognizing that nature itself bears in its 
bosom the divine bounty and blessing, sig- 
nifying that fact in its obedience to God’s 
command. By the same token, human me- 
diators of God’s bounty remain subservi- 
ent to God’s power, whether or not they 
are conscious of it. Gratitude should not 
be deflected to the means God employs or 
to the thing God gives, for such is the gra- 
titude of the common people when they 
receive food, clothing, drink and similar 
concessions to the appetite. Accordingly, 
gratitude to God is an act that God enables 
the faithful to perform — yet another rea- 
son for gratitude. In the final analysis, God 
does not need the gratitude of the faithful 
in order to be God. Indeed, gratitude to 
God is meritorious obedience to him, just 
as complaining is shameful disobedience, 
al-Ghazali insists. A person who misuses a 
thing by diverting it from that for which it 
was created, including misuse of the or- 
gans of the body, becomes thereby un- 
grateful in the eyes of God. Gratitude is of 
the heart, hidden manifestations (waridat 
al-qulub), as it were, but it must be ex- 
pressed with the tongue, for God desires 
that of the faithful (Q 29:17; 7:206). Accord- 
ing to Q 31:12, “Indeed, we gave Luqman 
(q.v.) wisdom (q.v.): “Give thanks to God; 
whosoever gives thanks gives thanks only 
for his own soul’s good, and whosoever is 
ungrateful — surely God 1s all-sufficient, 
all-laudable.’” 

The Qur'an exhorts the devout, “So re- 
member me, and I will remember you; 


and be thankful to me; and be you not 
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ungrateful towards me. O all you who be- 
lieve, seek you help in patience and prayer; 
surely God is with the patient” (Q 2:152-3; 
see TRUST AND PATIENCE). In the general 
scheme of creation, as well as in the spe- 
cific conduct of human affairs, gratitude is 
a moral marker. No relationship with God 
is complete or credible without it. This is 
not simply because God commandeers it in 
the fashion of a liberationist power, but be- 
cause gratitude is an attribute of divinity 
(“God is all-grateful /shakirun/, all-knowing 
[‘alimun/,” Q 2:158). By extension, gratitude 
is a mark of the moral order God has or- 
dained for human society and its further- 
ance, as the following verses make clear: 
“We have charged man, that he be kind to 
his parents (q.v.)... Until, when he is fully 
grown, and reaches forty years, he says, ‘O 
my lord, dispose me that I may be thankful 
for your blessing by which you have blessed 
me and my father and mother, and that I 
may do righteousness well-pleasing to you; 
and make me righteous also in my seed” 
(Q 46:15); and “of his mercy he has ap- 
pointed for you night and day, for you to 
repose in and seek after his bounty, that 
haply you will be thankful” (Q 28:73; cf. 
3:190-1; see DAY AND NIGHT). 

Gratitude is the criterion God will use to 
separate the faithful from the evil doers 
(Q 7:17 f., 14:7). The Quran assures the 
faithful that at the final reckoning “God 
will recompense the thankful” (Q 3:144, 
145). An early Meccan siira (see CHRON- 
OLOGY AND THE QUR’AN) that contains the 
unique occurrence of one term for ingra- 
titude, kanid, alludes to the fate of the un- 
grateful: “Lo! man is an ingrate unto his 
lord (inna l-insana li-rabbihi la-kanitdun)... 
Does he not know that when the contents 
of the grave are poured forth and the 
secrets of the breasts are made known, 
on that day their lord will be perfectly 
informed about them” (Q 100:6-11; see 
APOCALYPSE}; LAST JUDGMENT). 
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The Quran speaks of the prophets of 
God as people of gratitude, of their obedi- 
ence and faithfulness as acts of thanksgiv- 
ing (see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). 
Abraham’s (q.v.) obedience (q.v.) and faith- 
fulness were tokens of his gratitude to God 
(Q 16:120-1); Noah (q.v.) was a man of faith 
(q.v.) and gratitude (Q 17:3); Solomon (q.v.) 
was endowed with supernatural gifts to 
accomplish the ends for which God ap- 
pointed him so that he would be grateful 
(Q 34:12-3); even the apocryphal ant (nami, 
see ANIMAL LIFE) responds in gratitude 
when it escapes being trampled underfoot 
in the path of Solomon’s imperious prog- 
ress (cf. Q 27:18-9); Moses (q.v.) consecrated 
his work of prophecy by issuing a call for 
gratitude to God by all who live on the 
earth (Q 14:5-8). Al-Ghazali has Moses 
himself making supplication before God, 
asking how Adam (see ADAM AND EVE) 
showed his gratitude to God after all that 
God did for him. God responds by saying 
that Adam’s knowledge (ma ‘rifa) was grati- 
tude. Moses comments further that he is 
unable to express his gratitude to God ex- 
cept with a thanksgiving that itself is God’s 
gift to him. In a striking passage describing 
David’s (q.v.) anointed lineage and his ap- 
pointment as prophet, the Qur’an holds 
him up as a model of gratitude: “And we 
gave David bounty from us: ‘O you moun- 
tains, echo God’s praises with him, and you 
birds!’.... ‘Labor, O house of David, in 
thankfulness; for few indeed are those that 
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are thankful among my servants 
(Q 34:10 f). 

Apart from being one of God’s attributes, 
gratitude is something in which God en- 
gages by virtue of God’s beneficence (God 
is all-thankful /shakirun/, all-clement /hali- 
mun/, Q 64:17). God will thank those of 
the faithful who strive after eternal life 
(Q 17:19). Upon such favored ones “shall be 
garments of silk and brocade (see CLOTH- 


ING); they are adorned with bracelets of 
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silver, and their lord shall give them to 
drink a pure draught,” and God will say to 
them, “Behold, this is a recompense for 
you, and your striving is thanked (mash- 
kiran, Q 76:21 f.).” 

Al-Ghazali reflects on the implication of 
divine reciprocity suggested in these verses, 
particularly how such reciprocity can be 
reconciled with divine transcendence 
(tanzih). He comments: “It is conceivable 
that man may be a thankful person in re- 
spect of another man, either by praising 
the second person for his good treatment 
of him or by rewarding the second person 
with a greater [benefit] than he received. 
[Actions of this nature] spring from man’s 
praiseworthy qualities... As far as thanking 
God is concerned, one can use this term 
only metaphorically and then only loosely. 
For even if man praises God, his praise is 
inadequate since the praise God deserves is 
incalculable.... However, the best way of 
manifesting thankfulness for the blessings 
of God most high is to make use of these 
blessings in obeying, and not disobeying 
[see DISOBEDIENCE], him. And even this 
can only happen with God’s help [see 
FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION] and by 
his making it easy for man to be a thankful 
person to his Lord....” (al-Ghazalt, al- 
Magsad al-asna, trans. Stade, Ninety-nine 


names, 71). 
Lamin Sanneh 
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pajibu mina |-shukr lil-mun‘am ‘alayhi, ed. M. al- 
Hafiz, Damascus 1982. 
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Secondary: D. Bakker, God and man in the Qur“an, 
Amsterdam 1965; K. Cragg, The event of the 
Quran. Islam in its scripture, Oxford 1994; id., The 
mind of the Qur'an, London 1973; J. Jomier, Great 
themes of the Qur'an, London 1997; M.R. Wald- 
man, The development of the concept of kufr in 
the Quran, in 740s 88 (1968), 442-55; Watt-Bell, 
Introduction; A. Wessels, Understanding the Quran, 
trans. J. Bowden, London 2000. 


Greed see AVARICE 


Greeks see BYZANTINES 


Guardianship 


Care and management of the person 
and/or property of a person deemed inca- 
pable of managing his or her own affairs. 
Although the Quran has no specific term 
for guardian and nowhere says what kind 
of relationship (kinship of a certain degree 
or otherwise) should exist between a guard- 
ian and ward, guardianship is nonetheless 
referred to in several verses. It is under- 
stood that (a) minors and (b) women are 
those who ought to be protected by male, 
adult guardians (see also CHILDREN; WO- 
MEN AND THE QUR'AN). 

The Qur'an, probably against a back- 
ground of injustice and violence to which 
orphans (q.v.) and widows (see wIDow) 
were subjected in pagan Mecca (q.v.; see 
also PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QuR’AN), shows special solicitude for young 
people who have been deprived of their 
natural guardians. Exhortations to deeds of 
beneficence towards fatherless children 
(yalama, sing. yattm) appear from the early 
Meccan siiras, e.g. Q 93:9 (for dating see 
Bell, 11, 663; see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). Another, probably Meccan, verse 
(Q 17:34) emphasizes that the property 
rights of orphans should be respected, 


warning the guardian not to touch their 
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property “except in a way that will improve 
it” (Bell, i, 265). Medinan verses from the 
second and third year after the emigration 
from Mecca to Medina (hijra, see 
EMIGRATION) deal particularly with the 
guardianship of children who had lost 
their fathers, Muhammad’s followers, in 
the battles of Badr (q.v.) and Uhud (see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). Q 4:5 elabo- 
rates on the obligations of guardians 
(awsiya al-yatama, according to Tabari, Taf 
siz, ad loc.) appointed by God to manage 
the property (ja‘ala... lakum quyaman) of 
those who are “of weak intellect” (sufaha)): 
They are exhorted to feed and clothe them 
from the wealth that is entrusted to them, 
and they are also told to “speak to them in 
reputable fashion” (Bell, i, 68-9). In Q 4:2 
and 4:6, guardians are warned not to mis- 
use their wards’ possessions (in these 
verses, the wards are specified as orphans), 
neither to “substitute the bad for the good” 
nor to “consume their property” (Bell, i, 
68-9). In Q 4:6, guardians are also in- 
structed to hand their property over to 
their wards in the presence of witnesses, 
when they will have reached the age of 
marriage (balaghii l-nikah) and become 
able to manage their own affairs (rushd, 
see also the Medinan verses Q 4:10; 6:152). 
Q 4:3 deals with the permission, given to 
men, to establish (limited?) polygamous 
unions (with their wards? with other 
women?, cf. Q 4:127; see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE) in the context of their duty to 
treat their wards (specifically female ones?) 
justly. Watt (Muhammad at Medina, 276), ac- 
cepting the traditional account that this 
verse was revealed shortly after the battle 
of Uhud, suggests that the crux of the 
problem was not the large number of wid- 
ows resulting from that battle but the many 
unmarried girls now placed under the 
guardianship of uncles, cousins and other 
kinsmen (see KINSHIP). Some of the guard- 
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ians would keep their wards unmarried so 
as to enjoy unrestricted control over their 
property. According to Watt, the Qur'an 
probably did not intend that the guardians 
should themselves marry their wards. Sup- 
port for this supposition may come from 

Q 4:24, which continues the list begun in 

Q 4:23 of those women who are forbidden 
for a man to marry: “And al-muhsanatu mina 
l-nisai [are forbidden to you], except those 
whom your right hand possesses....” The 
term muhsandt may indicate “respectably 
housed and guarded women whether mar- 
ried or not” (Bell, 1, 72; cf. Motzki, Wal- 
Muhsanatu, 192-218). 

Even before the rise of Islam, it had be- 
come customary in Arabia for the dowry to 
be paid to the woman, not to her guardian 
(Stern, Marriage, 37). This is reflected in 
several Medinan verses (Q 4:4, 24, 253 5:53 
60:10) which urge husbands to pass the 
bridal gift (saduqat, wiz, see BRIDESWEALTH) 
directly to their brides or, according to 
commentaries on Q 4:4, command guard- 
ians to return to their wards dowry they 
had unjustly taken themselves (e.g. Tabart, 
Tafsir; Zamakhshart, Kashshaf; Baydawi, 
Anwar, ad loc.). That the bridal gift is the 
property of the wife and remains her own 
if the marriage is dissolved (Spies, Mahr, 
79) is reflected in Q 4:20. Despite this ap- 
parent financial independence, it seems to 
have been the province of the male guard- 
ian to arrange the marriage of his female 
wards (daughters, granddaughters, and 
others who fell under his natural — or 
otherwise — guardianship): “He in whose 
hand is the bond of marriage” (alladhi bi- 
yadihi ‘ugdatu l-nikahi, Q 2:237; cf. Zamakh- 
shart, Kashshaf, ad loc.: al-walt alladhi_yalv 
‘aqd nikahihinna) is probably a reference 
to this facet of male guardianship of 


women. 
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Hadith and the Qur’an 


One important genre in Arabic literature 
comprises the sayings attributed to the 
Prophet Muhammad, descriptions of his 
deeds as well as accounts of events sup- 
posed to have occurred during his lifetime. 
This literary genre is the tradition litera- 
ture, the hadith, which is a term for the lit- 
erature as well as for a single tradition. 
This article is divided into eleven sections: 
(1) general introduction; (2) traditions 
about the beginning of the divine revela- 
tions and what the Prophet is reported to 
have experienced while receiving them (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION); (3) tradi- 
tions dealing with the collection of the 
scattered qur’anic fragments by order of 
the first three caliphs (see COLLECTION OF 
THE QUR'AN); (4) traditions dealing with the 
seven variant readings (gira at or ahruf, see 
READINGS OF THE QUR'AN); (5) traditions in 
which the various modes of Quran recita- 
tion are sorted out (see RECITATION OF THE 
QUR'AN); (6) exegetical traditions in general 
(see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSICAL 
AND MEDIEVAL); (7) traditions that clarify 
certain well-known qur’anic legal prescrip- 
tions (see LAW AND THE QUR’AN); (8) histor- 
ical reports closely connected with particu- 


lar qur’anic verses (q.v.; see also OCCASIONS 


OF REVELATION); (9) traditions that sing 
the praises of certain stiras or verses; (10) 
special genres of hadith literature closely 
related to the Quran: “stories of the 
prophets” (qisas al-anbwya’) traditions (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD); eschato- 
logical traditions (see ESCHATOLOGY); 
hadith qgudsi; (11) the ShiT hadith sources 


(see SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN). 


(1) General introduction 
Normally each tradition consists of (1) a list 
of names, beginning with the collector in 
whose collection the tradition found a 
place followed by several transmitters go- 
ing back to the prophet Muhammad or to 
another ancient authority, the so-called 
isnad (see further down), followed by (2) the 
actual text (main) of the tradition. Certain 
collections of hadiths, six in all, were com- 
piled in the latter half of the third/ninth 
century and became generally considered 
as so reliable by the Sunni Muslim reli- 
gious authorities of the day that they were 
canonized as it were, eventually acquiring 
a sanctity second only to the Qur'an. In 
each of those six collections, known col- 
lectively as al-kutub al-sitta, i.e. “the Six 
Books,” there is, apart from countless 
scattered allusions to qur’anic verses and 


accompanying “occasions of revelation” 
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(asbab al-nuzil, the plural of sabab al-nuziil, 
cf. sec. 8 below), as well as a host of con- 
comitant issues, at least one special section 
that deals exclusively with qur’anic 
matters — exegesis in the widest sense of 
the word. These sections contain the ¢a/sir 
traditions. In order of the importance of 
the collections, with references to the 
better-known editions, these sections are: 
(1) Bad’ al-wahy and Fada il al-Qur an, in 
Muhammad b. Ismail al-Bukhari (d. 256/ 
870), Sahih, ed. L. Krehl & Th.W. Juynboll, 
4 vols., Leiden 1862-1908, 1, 4. f.; 11, 391 f., 
and the edition authorized and carried out 
by a number of Azhar scholars and other 
religious dignitaries, g vols., Cairo 1313/ 
1895, Matba‘at Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi 
and reprinted many times, 1, 2 f; vi, 223 f. 
(al-Bukhart’s lengthy exegetical /ta/str/ 
section in iii, 193 f. = vi, 20 f., is especially 
important); 

(2) Bab fadail al-Qur’an wa-ma yata‘allaqu bihi 
and Tafsiz, in Muslim b. al-Hajjaj (d. 261/ 
875), Sahih, ed. Muhammad Fw’ad ‘Abd al- 
Baqi, 5 vols., Cairo 1955 (reprinted many 
times), i, 543 £5 1v, 2312 f; 

(3) Abwab qira at al-Qur an wa-tahzibihi wa- 
tartilihi, Bab fi thawab qiraat al-Quran and 
Kitab al-Hurif wa l-quwaat in Abi Dawtid 
Sulayman b. al-Ash‘ath al-Sijistani (d. 
275/889), Sunan, ed. Muhammad Muhyi 
]-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, 4 vols., Cairo 
1354/1935 (reprinted several times), i1, 

54 £, 70 f.5 1v, 31 f., and Muhammad 
Shams al-Haqq al-‘Azimabadi, ‘Awn al- 
ma ‘bid sharh sunan Abt Dawid, 14, vols., 
Beirut 1999, iv, 186 f., 228 f.5 xi, 3 f; 

(4) Fadail (or Thawab) al-Quran and Qira’at 
in Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-Tirmidht (d. 279/ 
892), al-Jami‘al-sahih, ed. Anmad Muham- 
mad Shakir et al., 5 vols., Cairo 1937-65, v, 
155 £, 185 f.; his Tafsir section (v, 199 f.) is, 
like al-Bukhart’s, especially important; 

(5) Fadal al-Qur’an, Abwab qiraat al-Qur’an 
and Tafsir in Ahmad b. Shu‘ayb al-Nasa’i 
(d. 303/915), Aztab al-Sunan al-kubra, ed. 
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‘Abd al-Ghaffar Sulayman al-Bundari and 
Sayyid Kasrawi Hasan, 6 vols., Beirut 
1991, Vv, 3 £, 173 £3 vi, 282 f. (n.b.: in 
Nasa’1’s abbreviation of this collection 
entitled Sunan or al-Mujtaba there are no 
special Qur’an-related sections); 

(6) Bab ifuitah al-qira’a in Ibn Maja al- 
Qazwint (d. 273/886), Sunan, ed. M.F. ‘Abd 
al-Baqt, 2 vols., Cairo 1952-3 (reprinted 
several times), 1, 267 f. 


Five other major pre-canonical collections 
of hadith and related material with special 
sections devoted to the Quran are: 

(1) Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795), Muzwatta’, ed. 
M.F ‘Abd al-Baqj, 2 vols., Cairo 1951 (re- 
printed many times), Aitab al-Qur Gn, 1, 

199 £.; 

(2) Aba Dawid al-Tayalist (d. 203-4/ 
819-20), Minhat al-ma ‘bid fi tarttb Musnad al- 
Tayalist Abi Dawid, ed. Ahmad ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Banna al-Sa‘ati Beirut 1372, ii, 
al-Katab ft ma_yata‘allaqu bi-l-Qur’'an, 2 f.; 

(3) ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ant (d. 211/826), 
Musannaf, ed. Habib al-Rahman al-A‘zami, 
11 vols., Beirut 1970, Fada vl al-Qur’an, 111, 
335 £5 

(4) Aba Bakr b. Abt Shayba (d. 235/849), 
Musannaf, 15 vols., Hyderabad 1966-88, 
Fada il al-Qur an, x, 4.56 £5 

(5) ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Darimi 
(d. 255/869), Sunan, ed. Fawwaz Ahmad 
Zamarli and Khalid al-Sab‘ al-‘Alami, 2 
vols., Cairo/Beirut 1987, Fada al-Qur’an, 
li, 521 f. 


Among the most important Shri hadith 
sources we find the following, each with 
special sections on the Quran: 
Muhammad b. Ya‘qib al-Kulayni (d. 328/ 
939), al-Kafi ft ‘tlm al-din, ed. ‘Ali Akbar 
al-Ghaffart, 8 vols., Teheran 1381, Fadl 
al-Qur an, 11, 596 f.; 

Muhammad Baqir al-Majlist (d. 1110/ 
1700), Behar al-anwar, 2nd edition, ed. 
al-Sayyid Ibrahim al-Mayanji and 
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Muhammad al-Baqir al-Bahbidit, 104 vols., 
Beirut 1983, vols. Ixxxix and xc, 1-145, Ailab 
al-Qur an. For an appraisal of this source, 
see section 11 below. 


Seemingly complete zsnads preceding 
longer or shorter medieval Qur'an studies 
were occasionally utilized in later writings 
in the qur’anic sciences (see TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES OF QURANIC STUDY) in order 
to lend these prestige, but these studies are 
not part of hadith literature per se. Thus 
we find, for example, a concise enumera- 
tion (talkhis) in which passages assumed to 
have been revealed in Mecca (q.v.) are sep- 
arated from those assumed to have been 
revealed in Medina (q.v.), headed by a 
strand ending in Mujahid/Ibn ‘Abbas in 
Jamal al-Din al-Suyati’s /igan (i, 24. £.), who 
cites a book on abrogation (q.v.) by the 
grammarian al-Nahhas (d. 338/950, cf. 
GAS, 1x, 207 f.). Throughout his massive 
work al-Suyiiti (d. g11/1505) quotes other 
such surveys on a variety of qur’anic sub- 
jects with the name of only one ancient 
authority (often Companions like Ibn 
‘Abbas or Ubayy b. Ka‘b; see COMPANIONS 
OF THE PROPHET) prefixed as the transmit- 
ting authority. The “mysterious letters” 
( fawatih, see LETTERS AND MYSTERIOUS 
LETTERS) with which a number of siiras be- 
gin are enumerated with a host of inter- 
pretations, each of which is again preceded 
by an isnad of sorts (cf. Suyaitt, Ltgan, ii, 
21 f., and also Majlist, Behar, Ixxxix, 373 f.). 
Examples of such works on a number of 
qur’anic disciplines with scattered and 
non-canonical isnads attached to them are 
otherwise legion. The significance of such 
isnads is slight on the whole, and mention- 
ing them at all seems more a matter of 
habit than a purposeful attempt to substan- 
tiate historically the transmission paths of 
such studies. 

The evolution of the hadith went hand in 
hand with Muslim exploration and inter- 
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pretation of the Quran. Thus we find a 
variety of interpretive issues reflected in 
the hadith: theological, ethical (see ErHIcs 
AND THE QUR'AN), legislative, grammatical 
and lexicographical exegesis (see GRAMMAR 
AND THE QURAN), setting off the general of 
the Qur'an against the specific in the 
hadith or, on some occasions, the general 
in the hadith against the specific of the 
Qur’an, as well as providing background 
information on the history of the revela- 
tion (asbab al-nuzil, nastkh wa-mansikh). 
Some of these aspects, in addition to vari- 
ous others, will be dealt with in sections 
2-11 below. 

The zsnads preceding accounts about the 
Prophet or his closest associates or anyone 
from the past were first instituted in the 
course of the final decades of the first/ 
seventh century. From that time, people 
who wished to transmit something, for ex- 
ample a saying or anecdote which they had 
picked up somewhere, were required first 
to name their informant and the informant 
of that informant, and so on all the way 
back to the lifetime of the pivotal person of 
the event. This requirement led to the 
birth of untold numbers of isnad chains 
which, eventually, turned up in the tradi- 
tion collections, heading the individual 
sayings and anecdotes. 

Isnads occurring in the canonical collec- 
tions are, on the whole, accepted almost 
without question by the Islamic world as 
historically reliable authentication devices, 
traditional hadith criticism being a highly 
developed discipline in the Muslim world. 
They are, however, rejected as such by 
those Western investigators of hadith who 
opine that zsndds are better left alone, inas- 
much as not only a good number — as is 
generally admitted — but, conceivably, all 
of them may be forged, and that there is 
no foolproof method of telling which one 
is sound and which one is not. In the pres- 


ent article the appraisal of isndds is less 
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radically skeptical. /sndds heading the ad- 
duced traditions have all been scrutinized 
and analyzed and, as far as that seemed 
tenable, questions as to chronology, prove- 
nance and authorship of the traditions 
supported by them have been addressed. 
This procured satisfactory answers in some 
instances, but that is, unfortunately, not 
always the case (e.g, see sec. 6 below). 

At any rate, an effort has been made in 
this article to adduce datable traditions 
with indications as to their conceivable 
originators. Mostly, references will be given 
first to the number of the zsndd bundle as 
listed in the Tuhfa of Yusuf b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Mizzi (d. 742/1341; for this 
author, who lists in his work all canonical 
traditions from the Six Books and a few 
others in alphabetical order, according to 
the oldest transmitters of their respective 
isnads, see Juynboll, Some isnad-analytical 
methods). After that, references to occur- 
rence in one or a few important collections 
will be added. This will then be followed 
by the transmitter(s), if any, who may be 
held responsible for the proliferation of 
these traditions. In an attempt to highlight 
the importance of non-Arab converts to 
Islam (mazwalt) in early Islam, indication is 
given when these transmitters belonged to 
that category. 

Throughout this article, mention will be 
made of several newly-coined technical 
terms developed in recent tsnad-bundle 
analysis, such as “common link” (= cl), 
“seeming common link” (= scl), “spider,” 
“single strands” (= ss’s), and the like. For 
the time being the following introductory 
excursus should suffice. For visual illustra- 
tions, one is referred to the diagrams as 
drawn here (Diagrams A, B and C, see 
p- 380) and also those in section 3 below 
(Diagrams D and E). (For an extensive 
introduction to these terms, see Juynboll, 
Nafi‘, and id., Early Islamic society.) 

When all the isnad strands found in the 
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collections in support of one particular, 
well-known tradition are put together on a 
sheet of paper, beginning at the bottom 
with the names of the oldest transmitters 
and working one’s way upwards in time, a 
picture emerges which turns out to be simi- 
lar to other pictures, whenever that exer- 
cise is repeated in respect to other well- 
known traditions. From the bottom up one 
finds first a single row or strand of three, 
four or more names (rarely two) from the 
Prophet or any other ancient central au- 
thority, a strand which at a given moment 
starts to branch out to a number of names. 
Where that single strand (ss) branches out 
first, we find a man whom we call the com- 
mon link (cl), and when his alleged pupils 
have themselves more than one pupil we 
call each one of such pupils a partial com- 
mon link (pel). All these branches together 
constitute a so-called isnad bundle. 

The more transmission lines there are, 
coming together in a certain transmitter, 
either reaching him or branching out from 
him, the greater the claim to historicity 
that moment of transmission, represented 
in what may be described as a “knot,” has. 
Thus the transmission moments described 
in ss’s ( fulan-fulan-fulan, etc.), linking just 
one master with one pupil and then with 
one pupil and so on, traversing at least 
some two hundred years cannot lay claim 
to any acceptable historicity: in all likeli- 
hood they are the handiwork of the collec- 
tors in whose collections they are found. 
But when the transmission from a cl 
branches out to a number of pcls, each of 
whose transmissions branches out also to a 
number of other pcls, then these “knots” 
give a certain guarantee for the historical 
tenability of that transmission path, at least 
in the eyes of the rather less skeptical zsnad 
analyst. 

The more pels a cl has, the more proba- 
ble the authorship of the (wording of that) 


tradition under scrutiny is to be ascribed to 
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that cl. And that supplies at the same time 
answers to questions about the provenance 
and chronology of the tradition thus sup- 
ported. In other words, a transmitter can 
only safely be called a cl when he has him- 
self several pcls, and a pcl can only safely 
be called that, when he has himself several 
other, younger pels. When the number of 
pels of a cl is limited we rather speak of 
that cl as a seeming cl. Seeming cls may 
emerge in bundles which, upon scrutiny, 
turn out to be two or a few ss’s which hap- 
pen to come together in what looks like a 
cl, but which, for lack of pels, is not. 
Summing up, the vast majority of tradi- 
tions in the Six Books are supported by 
isnad structures in the form of ss’s. When, 
in any given tradition, several ss’s seem to 
come together in a seeming cl, which does 
not have the required minimum of believ- 
able pcls, we call the isndd structure of that 
tradition a “spider.” In Muslim tradition 
literature we find thousands upon thou- 
sands of ss’s, a good many of which form 
into otherwise undatable spiders. Tradi- 
tions supported by zsndd bundles that de- 
serve that qualification are rather rarer, but 
do seem to contain data that may point to 
a more or less tenable chronology, prove- 


nance and even authorship. 


(2) The beginning of the divine revelation 
The best-known tradition about the begin- 
ning of the revelation (wahy) depicts how 
the Prophet was visited by the angel Gab- 
riel (q.v.; Jibril) who gave him a short text 
to recite, the first divine revelation of all, 
five verses of Q 96: “Recite in the name of 
your lord....” The oldest version of the 
story extant in the sources may tentatively 
be attributed to the storyteller (gass) of 
Mecca, ‘Ubayd b. ‘Umayr (d. 68/687), offi- 
cially installed in that position by the sec- 
ond caliph (q.v.), ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. 
This version was later reworded and pro- 
vided with some crucial interpolations by 
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the Medinan/Syrian chronicler Ibn Shihab 
al-Zuhri (d. 124/742). He traced the ac- 
count back to the Prophet via a ‘Urwa b. 
al-Zubayr/‘A isha (see ‘A’ISHA BINT ABI 
BAKR) isndd. The development of the tex- 
tual accretions and embellishments of the 
story — including an attempt of the mawla 
Yahya b. Abt Kathir (d. between 129/747 
and 132/750) to have Q 7411-5 accepted as 
the first revealed verses — as well as of its 
multiple isndd strands, has been studied 
and provided with diagrams of the isnad 
bundles by Juynboll (Early Islamic society, 
160-71) and Schoeler (Charakter, chap. 2; cf. 
also Rubin, Iqra’). 

There are various traditions on how the 
Quran was further revealed. Some late 
and undatable traditions describe how the 
Quran was lowered in its entirety during 
Ramadan (q.v.) to the heaven (see HEAVEN 
AND SKY) nearest to earth (q.v.), on the 
“Night of the Divine Decree” (/aylat al-qadr, 
see NIGHT OF POWER), whereupon it was 
revealed piecemeal from there to Muham- 
mad through the angel Gabriel (q.v.). Ef- 
forts to mark the exact night in Ramadan 
that must be identified as laylat al-qadr have 
resulted in a cluster of traditions supported 
by zsnad strands, from among which various 
late common links are discernible. ‘The 
overwhelming number of (partially con- 
flicting) prophetic and Companion reports 
on the exact day in Ramadan leads, how- 
ever, to the inevitable conclusion that the 
discussion was an ancient one, in all likeli- 
hood triggered by Q 97:1-3: “We have sent 
it (ie. the Qur'an) down in the Night of the 
Divine Decree... a night better than one 
thousand months (q.v.).” For some late 
originators of prophetic laylat al-qadr tradi- 
tions, see Mizzi’s Tuhja, iii, no. 4419 (Malik, 
Muwatta’, 1, 319; Muslim, Sahih, 1, 824), in 
which zsnad bundle we encounter the 
Basran transmitter Hisham b. Abi ‘Abdal- 
lah al-Dastuwa’l (d. 152-4/769-71) and the 
Medinan jurist Malik b. Anas who are seen 
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to occupy common link positions. 

Then there are traditions in which we en- 
counter descriptions of the physical symp- 
toms allegedly displayed by the Prophet 
while he received revelations. One of the 
oldest of such traditions may be attributed 
to the Medinan (later, Kifan) transmitter 
Hisham b. ‘Urwa (d. 146/763), the son of 
‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr mentioned above. 
Here, it is related that the Prophet either 
heard a tinkling bell from which he had to 
distill the divine message or that he was ap- 
proached by the angel (q.v.) in human form 
who delivered a spoken message. He is also 
depicted as perspiring profusely, even in 
cold weather, when a revelation was sent 
down upon him (cf. Mizzi, xii, no. 17152; 
Malik, i, 202 f; Muslim, iv, 1816 f:). Another 
early tradition, for which the Kifan trans- 
mitter Mansir b. al-Mu'tamir (d. 132/750) 
may be held responsible, deals with the oc- 
casional forgetfulness in retaining revela- 
tions from which the Prophet is reported to 
have suffered. This was caused by God, it 
says in a later commentary, who thereby 
abrogated a verse’s recitation. Forgetting a 
verse constituted, on the whole, human 
punishment for not having memorized it 
properly in the first place, in the same way 
one would be punished for the escape of a 
camel (q.v.) that had not been hobbled. 
Often this forgetfulness was deemed to be 
the result of a malicious whisper from the 
devil (q.v.; Mizzi, vii, no. 9295; Muslim, 1, 
544). Another early traditionist respon- 
sible for a similar tradition is the above- 
mentioned Hisham b. “Urwa (cf. Mizzi, 

xii, nos. 16807, 17046; cf. also Ibn Hajar, 
Fath, x, 457 £). 

The revelation process was allegedly 
assisted by the angel Gabriel who de- 
scended from heaven once every year dur- 
ing Ramadan in order to collate with the 
Prophet the qur’anic fragments that had 
been revealed in the course of that year, 


mostly in groups of no more than five 
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verses (cf. Suyatt, /égan, i, 124 f.). In the 
final year of Muhammad’s life, Gabriel 1s 
recorded to have come down to earth twice 
for this collation. Seemingly the earliest 
datable tradition in which this is reflected 
may be ascribed to the Kifan mawla 
Zakariyya b. Abt ZV ida (d. 147-9/764-6, 
Mizz1, Tuhfa, xii, no. 17615; Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqal, ii 2, 40; Muslim, Sahih, iv, 1904, f.). 
And there is a tradition in the same vein 
to be dated to the time of the Baghdadt 
jurist-cum-traditionist Ahmad b. Hanbal 
(d. 241/855, cf. his Musnad, 1, 231). 


(3) The collection of the Quran 
As the early Muslim historical sources in- 
form us, during the Prophet's life the 
qur anic fragments were noted down by 
several of his Companions, sometimes la- 
beled as his “secretaries,” on the available 
materials that could serve for that purpose. 
But upon his death the scattered remains 
could hardly be said to constitute an or- 
dered or easily accessible redaction (see 
CODICES OF THE QUR'AN). The hadiths in 
the canonical and other collections that 
purportedly give an account of the first 
caliphs’ endeavors to gather up (jam‘) these 
fragments and organize them into chapters 
(ta lif) in an orderly fashion do not permit 
hard and fast conclusions as to chronology 
and authorship. They can be divided into 
two distinct reports, the first one centering 
on Abi Bakr’s and ‘Umar’s measures (for 
its isnad bundle, see Diagram D) and the 
second on ‘Uthman’s efforts in this respect 
(for its zsnad bundle, see Diagram E). 

Muhammad’s desire to keep matters 

open so that cases of abrogation or repeal 
(naskh) concerning certain prescriptions 
(ahkam) could still be inserted is given as 
the reason why he did not already assem- 
ble the revelations in a mushaf (q.v.), Le. a 
collection of sheets (= suhuf, see WRITING 
AND WRITING MATERIALS; INSTRUMENTS), 
during his lifetime (cf. Ibn Hajar, Fath al- 
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Diagram D 


bari, x, 386, ll. 8 f.). That is why the “rightly- 
guided caliphs” (al-khulafa@ al-rashidiin, the 
first four caliphs of Islam) took up the 
matter only after his death. Notwithstand- 
ing numerous textual variants, the back- 
ground data in these two reports tally by 
and large with what we read in Islam’s 
most prestigious, early historical sources, 
but their embellishing elements caution us 
that we should not take them at face value 
or all too literally. 

Within its zsvdd bundle the first report 
dealing with Abi Bakr seems to show a 
common link: Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri who, 
with a strand down to the young Compan- 
ion Zayd b. Thabit (d. between 45/665 and 
55/675) via the totally obscure, and there- 


fore probably fictitious, transmitter ‘Ubayd 
b. al-Sabbaq, may conceivably be held re- 
sponsible for the skeleton of the wording 
as well as for this strand, 7/ that is not the 
handiwork of an unidentifiable transmitter 
higher up in the bundle who is evidently 
also responsible for the Kharija b. Zayd 
strand. As for the historicity of details, one 
does well to treat the report with caution. 
The second report, the one concerning 
“‘Uthman’s directives, is even more 
swamped by typically ahistorical or, differ- 
ently put, topical, embellishments. Zuhrt is 
again a key figure in its zsn@d bundle but his 
strand down to ‘Uthman via the Basran 
Companion Anas b. Malik (d. 91-3/710-12) 
is even more dubious than the one to Abi 
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Bakr because of various considerations 
brought together in Juynboll, Shu‘ba. In 
any case, Zuhri cannot be held responsible 
for it. On the other hand, the position of 
his younger and distant kinsman the trans- 
mitter [brahim b. Sa‘d al-Zuhri (d. 183/ 
799), who migrated from Medina to Bagh- 
dad, is more firmly established and, what is 
more significant, especially highlighted by 
the otherwise fierce isndd critic, the Bagh- 
dadi mawla Yahya b. Ma‘tn (d. 233/847; 
Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, i, 122, 9). So it is he, 
and not Zuhri, who may be held largely 
responsible for its wording. 

The overall conclusion must be that the 
basic historicity of what both stories tell us 
remains a matter of dispute among dispas- 
sionate historians, especially in the case of 
the second. A reliable chronological recon- 
struction of the final redaction of the 
Quran can presumably only be achieved 
on the basis of ancient manuscript evi- 
dence. Islam has, however, always accepted 
the Aba Bakr and ‘Uthman stories without 
question as fundamental. Schwally (in Noél- 
deke, Gg, ui, 18 f.) prefers to hold ‘Umar, 
rather than Abi Bakr, largely responsible 
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for the first collection of the Qur'an and in 
Burton’s Collection and Wansbrough’s 
Quranic studies both stories are rejected out 
of hand on the basis of a host of different 
considerations. For a much less skeptical 
assessment of the two traditions, see 
Motzki, De Koran, 12-29. 

Abii Bakr’s order to have the Qur’an or- 
ganized is laid down in a report in which it 
is alleged that he was warned by ‘Umar 
that, because of the many casualties at the 
battle of “‘Aqraba’ in the Yamama (see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES) against the 
false prophet Musaylima (see MUSAYLIMA 
AND PSEUDO-PROPHETS), many of the 
memorized fragments (see ORALITY) of 
quranic revelations might be lost for pos- 
terity. So Zayd b. Thabit was assigned to 
collect as many fragments preserved in 
peoples’ memories, as well as those pre- 
served in writing on all sorts of material, as 
he could find. The oldest historical source 
in which this report is said to have been 
preserved is the Maghazi of Musa b. ‘Uqba 
(d. 141/758; Ibn Hajar, Fath, x, 390, |. 8), 
where a sober account is quoted from 
Zuhri who, this time, dispenses with nam- 
ing his authority, a highly significant omis- 
sion by any standards. Except for a small 
fragment, that Maghazi text is lost. 

The second report centering on ‘Uthman 
is chronologically situated in the second or 
third year of his reign. In this report it is 
alleged that one of his generals had ob- 
served that his men from Iraq (q.v.) recited 
the Qur'an differently than did his men 
from Syria. This was incentive enough for 
‘Uthman, so the story tells us, to have the 
sheets (suhuf) on which Abi Bakr had re- 
corded the fragments sorted out and 
copied out again, whereby the dialect of 
Quraysh (q.v.) was to prevail in the case 
of conflicting readings. 

Thus the 114 stiras of the Qur'an were 
supposedly collected in one mushaf, roughly 
in the order of decreasing length. As 
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Muslim sources indicate, the last stira to be 
revealed was Q 9, Strat al-Tawba (“Repen- 
tance”) and the last verse Q 4:176, the 
so-called kalala verse that dealt with a cate- 
gory of the relatives of a deceased person 
who are entitled to a share in the inheri- 
tance (q.v.; cf. Mizzi, Tuhfa, 1, no. 1870; 
Muslim, Sahih, ui, 1236). The Basran mawla 
Shu'ba b. al-Hajjaj (d. 160/776) is the 
transmitter responsible for a tradition to 
this effect. According to a Shi7 source the 
last stira to be revealed was Q 110 (Majlist, 
Bihar, \xxxix, 39). An enigmatic report not 
contained in any of the canonical collec- 
tions but listed in al-Tabart (d. 310/923; 
Tafsir, xxvi, 40), with a full zsnad ending in 
Mu‘awiya b. Abt Sufyan, the first Umay- 
yad caliph (d. 61/680), claims that the final 
verse of Strat al-Kahf (“The Cave,” Q 18) 
was indeed the last verse sent down to 
Muhammad. Another such report, for 
which see al-Suyiti (igan, i, 184 f), relates 
that two more short siiras, or rather 
prayers, were originally thought to have 
been part of the Companion Ubayy b. 
Ka’b’s early, pre-Abi Bakr redaction, the 
so-called surat al-khal‘ and surat al-hafd, but 
they were eventually not added to the 114. 
And, finally, the existence of short se- 
quences of rhyming prose lines (say), 
which are strongly reminiscent of early 
Meccan siiras (see RHYMED PROSE; FORM 
AND STRUCTURE OF THE QURAN), complete 
with various, seemingly pre-Islamic oaths, 
and which do not deserve to be dismissed 
as mere pastiche (Tabart, Ta 7ikh, i, 2484, 
id., History, xiii, 223 £.; Ibn Ishaq, Sera, 11, 
343), may leave one with the impression 
that there were more such fragments float- 
ing about which never made it into what 
later came to be called the ‘Uthmanic co- 
dex. Al-Suyiitt (/éqan, 111, 72-5) has, further- 
more, conveniently listed some assorted 
verses, including the famous stoning (q.v.) 
verse (cf. Powers, Exegetical genre, 117-38), 
that were, as several Companions tell us, 
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allegedly revealed to Muhammad, but 
were never incorporated in it either. 

(4) Traditions on the seven qir@ at or abruf 
On various occasions the Prophet is sup- 
posed to have taught his followers one par- 
ticular wording of a qur’anic fragment at 
one time and at other times other word- 
ings, concluding: “... recite it in the way 
that is easiest for you.” This course of 
events is reflected in a main cluster in the 
canonical collections concerning the 
“seven readings” (sab ‘at ahruf or sab‘ qira at; 
for the variant sab ‘at aqsam, “seven subdivi- 
sions,” Majlist, Bihar, xc, 4). When ‘Umar 
was once reported to have voiced his anxi- 
ety as to what is truly qur’anic and what 
not, the Prophet is said to have reassured 
him with the words: “Every phrase that is 
purported to be part of the Quran is cor- 
rect as long as forgiveness (q.v.) 1s not con- 
fused with chastisement (see CHASTISEMENT 
AND PUNISHMENT), or chastisement with 
forgiveness,” and “Each of the seven ahruf 
is ‘sufficient and restores health’ (kafin 
shafin)” (Ibn Hajar, Fath, x, 401, 9 f.). But 
this is a late report, in which the flexible 
attitude vis-a-vis qur’anic variant readings 
is presented in florid terms. It had many 
precursors. 

The number seven for the different read- 
ings is not to be taken literally, but rather 
as conveying an undefined number of units 
under ten, as seventy is often used to con- 
vey an undefined number of tens under 
one hundred. As long as the inner meaning 
is preserved, there is no harm in variants. 
The first tentatively datable traditions, 
which deal with variant readings but do 
not yet center on the number seven, may 
be attributed to the Basran traditionist 
Shu‘ba (Mizzi, Tuhfa, i, no. 60; Muslim, 
Sahih, i, 562 f.; and Mizzi, Tuhja, vii, no. 
9591; Bukhari, Fada %l al-Quran, 37, 3, ii, 
410 = vi, 245). The number seven, mostly 


interpreted as representing a number of 
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ways of placing, or deleting, variable dia- 
critics and vowels in verbs and nouns, espe- 
cially in their endings, or the metathesis of 
letters, whole words, or phrases, etc., is oc- 
casionally assumed, wrongly in the opinion 
of most medieval scholars, to point to the 
different dialects (q.v.) the Arabs (q.v.) 
spoke, when the Qur’an was in the process 
of being revealed. Moreover, the number is 
occasionally identified with seven modes of 
expression: verses or phrases containing in- 
citement (Zajr, see EXHORTATION), com- 
mand (amr, see COMMANDMENTS), permis- 
sion (halal), prohibition (haram, see LAWFUL 
AND UNLAWFUL), affirmed or ambiguous 
(q.v.) statements (muhkam or mutashabth) and 
similes (amthal, see METAPHOR). Perhaps the 
earliest datable and most comprehensive 
tradition based on the number seven and 
probably going back to a discussion that 
had been going on for more than half a 
century before his lifetime is that of Malik 
b. Anas (Muwatta’, 1, 201, no. 5, = Mizzi, 
Tuhfa, viii, no. 10591; Muslim, Sahih, i, 560). 
There are otherwise very few phrases in 
the Qur’an that actually allow recitation in 
seven ways, the classic examples being: 
‘abada al-taghit in Q 5:60 (Baydawt, Anwar, 

i, 265), and fa-la taqul lahuma uff in Q 17:23 
(cf. ibid., i, 537). 

The permission to resort to as many as 
seven variant readings is thought to have 
come forth from God’s desire to facilitate 
(takhftf, tashil) mastery in Qur'an recitation 
for those Arabs who were to embrace 
Islam at a later stage, especially after the 
emigration (q.v.; Aira). Following the early 
conquests (q.v.), in particular after the 
completion of the Qur'an redaction that 
reportedly came to be recognized as that of 
‘Uthman (see above, section 2), with the 
consolidation of the empire and the prolif- 
eration of Quran instruction, the study of 
the variants began to constitute a separate 
qur anic discipline, even if some scholars 
hold the view that the so-called “‘Uthman 
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mushaf” represents just one of the seven 
permissible ahruf making the other six 
obsolete. This seeming contradiction and 
accompanying harmonization attempts are 
set forth in detail by al-Zarkashi (Burhan, i, 
222-7, and also Muslim, Sahih, 1, 560, note 
3; for further discussion of the seven ahruf 
see Gilliot, Flt, 112-33). 


(5) On recitation 
There are traditions in which the proper 
ways of recitation are described, e.g. that 
one is not to hasten the recitation without 
pauses as one does while reciting poetry 
(see POETRY AND POETS), a recitation mode 
which is called hadhdh. Originators of such 
traditions are the Kiifan mawld Sulayman 
b. Mihran al-A‘mash (d. 148/765; Mizz1, 
Tuhfa, vii, no. 9248; Muslim, Sahih, 1, 563) 
and Shu'ba b. al-Hajjaj (Mizzi, Tuh/a, vii, 
no. 9288; Muslim, Sahih, i, 565). Then 
there are traditions on the lengthening 
(ishba‘ or madd) of vowel sounds while recit- 
ing with the Kifan jurist al-Thawri as 
probable originator (Mizzi, Tuhja, vi, no. 
8627; ‘Tirmidht, amis v, 177) and the 
Basran transmitter Jarir b. Hazim (d. 175/ 
791) as probable originator (Mizzi, Tuhfa, 
i, no. 1145; Bukhart, Fada vl, i, 4.06 = vi, 
241). Vibrating in recitation (tarji‘) is dealt 
with in a tradition of Shu‘ba (Mizzi, Tuhja, 
vu, no. 9666; Muslim, Sahih, 1, 54.7). This 
vibrating could perhaps be described as 
interrupting the vowel sounds with a series 
of glottal stops, that at least appears to 
be the explanation of Majd al-Din al- 
Mubarak b. al-Athir (d. 606/1210, cf. his 
Nihaya, ti, 202). 

The total number of Qur'an verses is var- 
iously given as 6204, 6214, 6219, 6225 or 
6236. That number is also thought to indi- 
cate the steps whose ascendance will bring 
the faithful Quran reciter, practicing the 
solemn recitation mode of farftl, ever closer 
to paradise (q.v.), cf. a tradition in Muham- 
mad Shams al-Haqq al-“Azimabadz (fl. 
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1312/1894, cf. his ‘Awn al-ma bid, iv, 237), 
for which al-Thawri may tentatively be 
held responsible. Furthermore, there is a 
well-known tradition with many details 
about the Prophet’s prolonged night recita- 
tion (Mizzi, Tuhfa, iii, no. 3351; Muslim, 
Sahih, 1, 536 f.) with A‘mash as possible 
originator. To Shu‘ba, who was eventually 
imitated by al-Thawri can be attributed a 
tradition in which the teaching of Quran 
recitation to others is praised (Mizzi, Tuhfa, 
vil, no. 9813; Bukhari, Fada 7 al-Qur‘an, 21, 
ill, 402 = vi, 236). 

The slogan-like Prophetic tradition 
“Adorn the Qur’an with your voices” 
(Mizzi, Tuhfa, ii, no. 1775; Abi Dawid in 
‘Awn al-ma bid, iv, 239) is supported by a 
complex isndd bundle in which the position 
of the early Successor and Qur’an expert 
Talha b. Musarrif (d. 112/730) may be con- 
strued as that of common link. In fact, his 
may be considered one of the earliest dat- 
able traditions in the entire canonical 
hadith corpus. In view of his purported 
Quran expertise he might conceivably be 
this tradition’s originator. Moreover, the 
matter of Talha’s supposed authorship 
may be definitively settled by the long list 
of people mentioned in the Hilya of Abii 
Nu‘aym al-Isfahani (d. 430/1038, cf. v, 27) 
who are reported to have transmitted it 
from him. According to the commenta- 
tors, this slogan-like saying constitutes a 
case of inversion (galb), in which the two 
final words are to be interpreted as if they 
were in reverse order, not zayyini [-Qur’an 
bi-aswatikum but zayyini aswatakum bi-l- 
Quran, i.e. “Adorn your voices with 
Quran recitation.” 

Another very famous tradition that 
emphasizes the merit of recitation is the 
following: “A believer (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF) who recites the Qur’an is like a 
citron (udrujy), both its smell and taste are 
delicious, a believer who does not is like a 
date, its taste may be good but it has no 
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smell, a hypocrite (mundajfiq, see HYPOCRITES 
AND HYPOCRISY) who recites the Qur'an is 
like sweet basil, its smell is good but its 
taste 1s bitter, and a hypocrite who does not 
recite the Qur'an is like a colocynth which 
has no smell and tastes bitter” (Mizz1, 
Tuhfa, vi, no. 8981; the Six Books, e.g. 
Muslim, Sahih, 1, 549). Although this tradi- 
tion may convey the impression that it 
hails from a time later than Qatada’s (d. 
117/735), he is the undeniable key figure in 
its isnad bundle. Qatada is, moreover, also 
the conceivable originator of the following 
tradition: “He who recites the Quran skill- 
fully will find himself in the company of 
the honorable, godfearing scribes (obvi- 
ously an allusion to Q 80:15-6: safaratin 
kiramin bararatin, “noble and righteous 
scribes,” identified with angels, prophets or 
divine messengers; see MESSENGER), and he 
who, to his regret, can recite the Qur’an 
only haltingly will have a double reward” 
(Mizzi, Tuhfa, xi, no. 16102; the Six Books, 
e.g. Muslim, Sahih, 1, 549 f.). 

Reciting the Qur’an in a singsong man- 
ner was thought to be especially meritori- 
ous. This is reflected in a relatively late tra- 
dition for which the Meccan transmitter 
Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna (d. 198/814) can be held 
responsible: “God listens to nothing as he 
listens to a prophet singing the Qur'an” 
(Mizzi, Tuhfa, xi, no. 15144; Muslim, Sahih, 
1, 545). The discussion on raising one’s 
voice while reciting the Qur’an versus mut- 
tering under one’s breath seems to have 
been triggered directly by Q 17:110. A num- 
ber of personal opinions on the issue are 
attributed to early first/seventh century ju- 
rists (Ibn Abt Shayba, Musannaf, ii, 440 f.). 
A later, more elaborate prophetic tradition 
has the transmitter Hushaym b. Bashir 
(d. 183/799), the son of a mawla from 
Wasit, as originator (Mizzi, Tuhfa, iv, no. 
5451; Muslim, Sahih, 1, 329). It had a fore- 
runner brought into circulation by Hisham 


b. ‘Urwa (cf. Muslim, ibid.), in which the 
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verse is said to pertain to private prayer 
(q.v.3 du@’). 

A tradition, full of narrative embellish- 
ments (cf. Ibn Hajar, Fath, x, 296-8), which 
relates the story of how some jinn (q.v.), 
bombarded by shooting stars (see PLANETS 
AND STARS), came down from heaven to 
listen to Qur'an recitation, was probably 
brought into circulation by the WAsiti 
mawla Abt ‘Awana al-Waddah b. ‘Abdallah 
(d. 175/791; Mizzi, Tuhfa, iv, no. 5452; Mus- 
lim, Sahih, 1, 331 f.). This tradition harks 
back to an episode in Ibn Ishaq’s Séra (cf. ii, 
63) in which Muhammad, on his return 
journey from Tif, recites parts of the 
Qur’an in the middle of the night to the 
amazement and delight of seven jinn who 
immediately committed themselves to his 
cause. 

Prescriptions as to the minimal amount of 
Quran recitation that is required in the 
various prayers (salat) is found in an early 
tradition for the skeleton of which the 
mawla from Yamama, Yahya b. Abi Kathir 
(d. 129-32/747-50), may be held responsi- 
ble: in the first two prostrations (rak‘as, see 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION) of the after- 
noon (q.v.; Zuhr) and ‘asr recitation of Strat 
al-Fatiha (Q 1; see FATIEHA) and two siiras 
(variant: one) suffices, whereby perfor- 
mance of the first rak‘@ of the zuhr should 
be drawn out, while the second may be 
somewhat shortened; the same rules apply 
to the morning (subh) prayer. This tradition 
(see Mizzt, Tuhfa, ix, no. 12108; Muslim, 
Sahih, 1, 333) evidences a large number of 
minor variants, reflecting how the issue has 
been the subject of an ongoing debate. 
The Medinan mawla ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz b. Jurayj (d. 150/767) is the com- 
mon link in an zsnad bundle supporting a 
tradition on the recitation requirement of 
the subh salat (Mizzi, Tuhfa, iv, no. 53133 
Muslim, Sahih, 1, 336). And to Hushaym b. 
Bashir can possibly be attributed a tradi- 
tion which relates how the Prophet’s Com- 
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panions tried to compute the time to be 
spent in recitation during the zuhr and ‘asr 
salats by measuring it against certain 
Qur’an passages, such as the thirty verses 
of Sarat al-Sajda (“Prostration,” Q 32) for 
each of the first two rak‘as of the zuhr and 
half that time for the second two rak‘as of 
the zuhr and the first two rak‘as of the ‘as; 
and half that time again for each of the 
final two rak‘as of the ‘asr (Mizzi, Tuhfa, ii, 
no. 3974; Muslim, Sahih, 1, 334). Finally, 
Malik may be credited with two traditions 
on the Prophet’s recitation habits in the 
evening (maghrib) prayer (Mizzi, Tuhfa, ii, 
no. 3189, xii, no. 18052, Malik, Muwatta’, 1, 
78): namely Q 52 and Q 77. 


(6) ‘Tafstr traditions in general; Ibn ‘Abbas’ role 


One of the first and at the same time most 
important ¢afsir collections is that of Mu- 
hammad b. Jarir al-Tabart (d. 310/923). 
Strictly speaking it is a collection of pro- 
phetic and other ancient hadiths that, 
without exception, have a bearing on a 
quranic verse or phrase. Al-‘Tabart’s col- 
lection is available in a dependable com- 
plete edition and an incomplete one, edited 
by the brothers Shakir (see Bibliography). 
It is not only important because it presents 
al-‘Tabart’s considerable qur’anic scholar- 
ship, but it also contains an array of an- 
cient fafstr collections predating his own 
time, collections that for the most part have 
otherwise not come down to us. Two major 
rubrics within his exegetical material are 
readily discernible. First of these is that of 
the “occasions of revelation” (asbab al- 
nuzil), for which see further down. The 
second major rubric within éa/sir traditions 
is that of “abrogation” (nastkh wa-mansikh). 
This genre of traditions grew out of the 
abrogation principle (naskh): previously re- 
vealed verses may be considered to have 
been abrogated by verses expressing a dif- 
ferent ruling that came down at a later 


date. On the one hand, Islamic teaching in 
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the Qur'an is based on the principle of _yusy 
ease, rather than ‘ws; hardship, leading to 
the alleviation of, and concessions in, sev- 
eral previously revealed prescripts. On the 
other hand, however, a hardening of a le- 
gal point of view is, for instance, discern- 
ible in Islam’s increasingly outspoken dis- 
approval of intoxicating beverages (see 
INTOXICANTS). Nastkh wa-mansikh collec- 
tions are numerous. Apparently the earliest 
is the one by Abi “Ubayd al-Qasim b. 
Sallam (d. 224/838, cf. the introduction to 
Burton’s text edition). 

No survey of Muslim éa/str traditions is 
complete without an appraisal of the most 
frequently quoted alleged Qur’an expert 
among the Prophet’s Companions, Ibn 
‘Abbas (d. 68/687), a son of one of Mu- 
hammad’s uncles, who is said to have been 
some ten, thirteen or fifteen years old when 
the Prophet died. In view of his young age 
it should not come as a surprise that the 
overall number of traditions he is supposed 
to have actually heard from Muhammad in 
person turned out to be a matter of con- 
troversy, some saying that there were no 
more than four, nine or ten such traditions, 
others suggesting larger numbers (Ibn 
Hajar, Tahdhib, v, 279). He is furthermore 
credited with hundreds of sayings in which 
he is reported to have given explanations of 
qur anic passages. 

Upon scrutiny of the accompanying isnad 
strands, all these — with very few excep- 
tions, for which see below — seem to date 
to a relatively late time of origin, as they 
are at most supported by late spiders. The 
vast majority have only single strands as 
authentication (for this chronology, see the 
theoretical introduction found at the end of 
sec. 1 above and Juynboll, Nafi‘, and id., 
Early Islamic society). But this has never 
prevented the Islamic world, or indeed a 
fair number of western scholars, from reg- 
ularly dubbing Ibn ‘Abbas the “father of 


Muslim Qur'an exegesis.” It appears that 
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the collections of Abi Dawid and Nasa’t 
are especially rich in these, but the four 
other canonical collections also contain a 
sizeable number. Thus we find hundreds of 
lafsir traditions scattered in Mizzi (Tuhfa, iv 
and v, nos. 5356-6576). A comparison of 
these traditions with ones dealing with the 
same qur anic passages in the older tafsir 
collections, such as those of Mujahid b. 
Jabr (d. ca. 102/720), Muqatil b. Sulayman 
(d. 150/767), Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/778), 
‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. 211/826) and the an- 
cient exegetical materials brought together 
in al-Tabari’s Ta/siz, makes clear that it is 
figures such as the mawalt Mujahid, ‘Ikrima 
(d. 105-7/723-5), Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/ 
728) and Ismail b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Suddi (d. 127/745) as well as the blind 
Basran Quran expert Qatada (d. 117/ 
735), who are credited with personal opin- 
ions that later turn up in single strand- 
supported Ibn “Abbas traditions. ‘These 
have sometimes, but not always, a slightly 
more elaborate exegesis, in which matters 
of abrogation often seem to have been 
settled definitively. (For more on the phe- 
nomenon that Companion-supported re- 
ports vis-a-vis Successor-supported reports 
can be considered to have been of later 
origin — one of Schacht’s main hypo- 
theses — see Juynboll, Islam’s first fugaha’, 
287-90, but also Rubin, Lye of the beholder, 
233-8.) 

The overall conclusion must be that Ibn 
‘Abbas’ purported Qur’an expertise consti- 
tutes, in fact, the final stage in the evolu- 
tion of early Islamic exegesis, in as far as it 
is based upon prophetic traditions that 
found a place in the canonical collections. 
Curiously, the jurist al-Shafit (d. 204/820) 
is reported to have trusted no more than 
some one hundred éafstr traditions of Ibn 
‘Abbas (Suyaitt, igdn, iv, 209). Traditions 
that sing Ibn ‘Abbas’ praises, i.e. so-called 
Jada traditions, meant to corroborate his 
supposed expertise, are likewise relatively 
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late and cannot be dated more precisely 
than to a time in the second half of the 
second/eighth century at the earliest. 
Common links bringing such Ibn ‘Abbas 
Jada il into circulation are hardly discern- 
ible in the zsnad constellations supporting 
them, with the possible exception of the 
Baghdadi transmitter Abi 1-Nadr Hashim 
b. al-Qasim (d. 205-7/820-2; Mizzi, Tuhja, 
vy, no. 5865; Muslim, Sahih, iv, 1927). One 
thing, however, is clear: in these fada il 
God’s benevolence is called upon to grant 
Ibn ‘Abbas juridical insight (faggzhhu) in 
the older ones, and it is only in the later 
ones that Qur'an expertise is added (wa- 
‘allimhu [ta wil] al-Qur’an), an addition for 
which Ibn Hanbal may be held responsible 
(cf. his Musnad, 1, 266, 269, 314 etc.). 
Occasionally, we find a common link in 
a bundle supporting an exegetical or a 
background-providing remark attributed 
to Ibn ‘Abbas that invites dating. Seem- 
ingly the earliest such tradition that could 
be unearthed, pertaining to Q 4:93, has the 
Kafan Mansir b. al-Mu'‘tamir (d. 132/750) 
as common link (Mizzi, Tuhja, iv, nos. 5624; 
also no. 5621; Muslim, Sahih, iv, 2317). But 
its zsnad bundle may constitute, in fact, an 
example of late spiders superimposed 
upon one another, in which the real origi- 
nator is no longer visible. In any case, it is 
the only such Ibn ‘Abbas tradition dating 
to this seemingly early time. Within the 
output of other, later common links there 
are the occasional Ibn ‘Abbas/Qur’an tra- 
ditions, but they are very few in number 
and hardly foreshadow the veritable ava- 
lanche of such traditions with single 
strands and late spiders alluded to above. 
A convenient survey of éa/str traditions 
which are expressis verbis prophetic but with- 
out asbab al-nuzil is presented by al-Suyiitt 
(cf. the end of his Jtgan, iv, 214-57). The 
material, presented without complete isnad 
strands, is arranged stra by stira and the 


sources in which the traditions are found, 
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canonical as well as post-canonical, are 


duly identified. 


(7) Traditions on some Quran-related prescriptions 
First among these is the sajda, i.e. perform- 
ing an extra prostration (sada, pl. sujitd) at 
the recitation of certain qur’anic passages. 
The practice is reported to have come into 
fashion before the emigration (hyra), when 
Muhammad recited a qur’anic passage for 
the first time in the open near the Ka‘ba 
(q.v.), provoking various hostile reactions 
from the as yet unbelieving Meccans (see 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). What qur’anic 
passages constituted actual sada passages 
and how they became part of the ritual as 
determined by the legal schools of later 
times has given rise to one of the first ex- 
tensive discussions among the earliest Mus- 
lim generations. This is clearly reflected in 
the dozens of reports supported by zsnad 
strands ending in Companions (= mawdqi- 
Jat), or strands that have no Companion 
between the Successor and the Prophet (= 
mursalat), and personal opinions (aqwal) as- 
cribed to the first jurists (fugaha’) preserved 
in the pre-canonical collections (‘Abd al- 
Razzaq, Musannaf, ii, 335-58; Ibn Abt 
Shayba, Musannaf, 11, 1-25). Reports sup- 
ported by these three genres of strands are 
demonstrably earlier than those authenti- 
cated by strands ending in the Prophet (= 
marfu ‘at, cf. Jaynboll, Islam’s first fugaha’, 
xxxix [1992], 287-90) and they became the 
breeding ground for a host of prophetic 
traditions which are found in the canoni- 
cal collections, mostly — but not al- 
ways — supported by an assortment of 
spiders and single strands. 

A very early prophetic tradition prescrib- 
ing that a sajda is to be performed when 
Q 17 1s recited originated conceivably at the 
hands of the Basran transmitter Sulayman 
b. Tarkhan al-Taymi (d. 143/760, cf. Mizzi, 
Tuhfa, x, no. 14649; Muslim, Sahih, i, 407). 
Special sections devoted to sada prescrip- 
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tions are found, for example, in Malik (cf. 
Muwatta’, 1, 205 £.; Bukhari, Fada il, 1, 273 f. 
=u, 50 f.; Muslim, Sahih, 1, 405 f.). Among 
these traditions there are only very few sup- 
ported by datable bundles which show a 
conceivable originator (cf. Shu‘ba in Mizzi, 
Tuhfa, vii, no. 9180; Malik in ibid., xii, no. 
14969; Sufyan b. “Uyayna in ibid. no. 14.206; 
and the Basran Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Qattan 
[d. 198/814] in ibid., vi, no. 8144; for a sur- 
vey of swid-related traditions, see Tottoli, 
Muslim attitudes towards prostration). 
Other subjects related to law and ritual 
are mentioned so concisely in the Qur’an 
that interpretation had to be distilled from 
data proliferated in hadith. There are so 
many of these that just one well-known 
example should suffice here. The rules 
concerning the performance of the minor 
ritual ablution (see CLEANLINESS AND 
ABLUTION) when washing water is not 
available all go back to the tayammum 
verses, Q 4:43 and Q 5:6. In all likelihood 
the discussion dates to the lifetime of the 
Prophet, or in any case to the time when 
these verses became generally known, 
probably in the course of the first/seventh 
century. Traditions about ayammum were 
inserted in stories featuring ‘A’isha which 
have Hisham b. ‘Urwa as common link 
(Mizzi, Tuhfa, xii, nos. 16802, 16990, 17060, 
17205; Muslim, Sahih, 1, 279), and one 
which has Malik b. Anas as common link 
(Mizzi, Tuhfa, xii, no. 17519; Malik, 
Muwatta’, i, 53 f.), and one story centering 
in the Companion ‘Ammar b. Yasir (d. 37/ 
657) with A‘mash as common link (Mizzz, 
Tuhfa, vii, no. 10360; Muslim, Sahih, i, 280), 
and another one with Shu‘ba as common 
link (Mizzi, Tuhfa, vii, no. 10362; Muslim, 
Sahih, 1, 280 f.). The tayammum story has 
one feature which is also found in the 
hadith al-ifk (see below in sec. 8), namely 
‘Aisha losing her necklace. In the éayam- 
mum story her necklace is retrieved, too, 
after a while, but the circumstances forced 
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those searching for it to perform a salat 
without a proper ritual ablution (wudi’). 
This feature was worded by Zuhri but its 
historicity, if any, cannot be established 


with a measure of certainty. 


(8) Historical reports, in particular so-called 

“occasions of revelation” 
Numerous verses gave rise to more or less 
extensive accounts of the special circum- 
stances leading up to, or resulting from, 
their respective revelation. Certain al- 
legedly historical episodes in early Islam 
accompanying these instances of revelation 
were eventually laid down in reports, to- 
gether comprising a separate literary genre 
within the qur’anic sciences, the so-called 
“occasions of revelation” literature (asbab 
al-nuzil). A relatively late, major collector 
in this genre is ‘Alt b. Ahmad al-Wahidi 
(d. 468/1075). One may be struck by the 
(quasi-) polemical tone (see POLEMIC AND 
POLEMIGAL LANGUAGE) Of a sizeable pro- 
portion of these asbab traditions: a remark- 
ably large percentage deals with situations 
in which Jews (see JEWS AND JUDAISM) or 
Christians (see CHRISTIANS AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY) are addressed, mostly in hostile 
terms, but that may conceivably be due to 
al-Wahidi’s selection. 

An asbab collection consists predomi- 
nantly of historical reports (akhbar), each 
headed by an isndd strand like any ordinary 
hadith. Among the best-known of these 
reports is perhaps the one that became 
known as the hadith al-ifk, the “hadith of 
the slander,” a malicious rumor launched 
by some men who, at one time, accused the 
Prophet’s favorite wife (see WIVES OF THE 
PROPHET) ‘A’isha — falsely as it turned 
out — of having committed adultery with 
someone on the return journey from Mu- 
hammad’s campaign against the tribe of 
al-Mustaliq. The affair supposedly consti- 
tuted the immediate cause for the revela- 
tion of Q 24:11-5. For the skeleton of the 
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wording of this story al-Zuhri can on good 
grounds be held responsible (Mizzi, Tuhja, 
x1, nos. 16126, 16311; x1, nos. 16576, 174.09; 
Bukhari, Sahih, ui, 103 f. = vi, 127 f.; Mus- 
lim, Sahih, iv, 2129-37; Ibn Ishaq, Siva, ii, 
310 f.). (For a study of its zsnad strands as 
well as of its historicity, if any, see Juynboll, 
Early Islamic society, 179 f and Schoeler, 
Charakter, chapter 3.) 

The wording of the khabar about the 
Prophet’s recognized miracle of splitting 
the moon, hinted at in the Qur’an by the 
verse “The hour drew nigh and the moon 
(q.v.) was split” (Q 54:1) may, on the basis of 
isnad analysis and other arguments, be at- 
tributed to the Basran Shu‘ba ( Juynboll, 
Shu'ba b. al-Hajjaj, 221 f). 

An episode that reportedly was to have a 
particular impact on the exchanges be- 
tween Muhammad and his Meccan oppo- 
nents concerns his recitation one day of 
Q 53:1-20, in which three ancient Arabian 
deities were mentioned, al-Lat, Manat and 
al-‘Uzza. Part of his recitation highlighted 
their capacity to mediate with God, an ad- 
ditional verse which came to be regarded 
as having been prompted by the devil (see 
INTERCESSION; SATANIC VERSES). There- 
upon everyone present, friend and foe, 
prostrated themselves, which roused Gab- 
riel’s wrath, who reproached Muhammad 
for having recited a text not conveyed by 
himself. It was then that Q 22:52 was sup- 
posedly revealed, according to which God 
asserted his power to wipe from his Proph- 
et’s memory whatever the devil had im- 
planted there. It is against this background 
that S. Rushdie’s The Satanic Verses is set. 
The episode, concisely chronicled in al- 
Wahidi (Asha, 177) is headed by single isnad 
strands, most of which end in Successors 
and some in Companions, and therefore 
prevent us from drawing chronological 
inferences more precise than that they are 
relatively early. The observations that 


Muaqatil, the early exegete, hints at the 
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controversy (Ta/fst, iii, 133), that al-Tabari 
(Ta*7kh, i, 1192) cites Mugatil’s contempo- 
rary, the Medinan (later Iraqi) maz/a@ Ibn 
Ishaq, while Mujahid leaves it unmen- 
tioned, all may point to its having origi- 
nated sometime in the first half of the 
second/eighth century. 

The nocturnal journey (isr@, see ASCEN- 
ston), alluded to in Q 17:1, which is sup- 
posed to have formed the onset of Mu- 
hammad’s midnight ascension into the 
seven heavens (mi ‘7qj), is related in great 
detail in the canonical hadith collections, 
but the isndds that support the various 
accounts are either single strands or just 
produce undatable spiders, thus no conclu- 
sions as to authorship other than that the 
texts are relatively late can be drawn from 
the material; they probably date back, at 
the earliest, to the beginning of the 
third/ninth century (Bukhart, Sahih, ii, 

30 f. = y, 66-9, and Muslim, Sahih, i, 
145-50). 

The Ayab verse, the breeding ground of 
four different asbab al-nuzil reports (Tabart, 
Tafsir, xxii, 37-40) prescribes that Muham- 
mad’s wives should answer callers at the 
Prophet’s living quarters from behind a 
“partition” (hyab). Muqatil b. Sulayman 
may have had a hand in the proliferation 
of an early background story (Ta/siy, iii, 
504-5), which illustrates how the Prophet, 
when he married Zaynab bt. al-Jahsh, had 
the Ayab verse (Q 33:53) revealed to him. 
During the banquet he gave, he was irri- 
tated by some guests who had overstayed 
their welcome. The earlier exegete Muja- 
hid does not yet list the story, neither does 
Ibn Ishaq for that matter. We may there- 
fore tentatively infer that the story origi- 
nated during Muqatil’s lifetime, if we do 
not want to attribute it to him directly, re- 
sponsible as he was for so many “explana- 
tory” stories (qisas) which he wove through 
his Tafsir. Soon after that, the traditionists, 
having taken it aboard, began to embellish 
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it with narrative trimmings which probably 
originated at a much later date (e.g. Mizzi, 
Tuhfa, i, no. 1505; Muslim, Sahih, ii, 1050, 
with the Baghdadi Ya‘qib b. Ibrahim b. 
Sa‘d [d. 208/823] as common link), for 
there is not a single such /yab-related tradi- 
tion that is supported by an early bundle in 
which a common link or even a seeming 
common link is discernible (Muslim, Sahih, 
li, 1048-52). Another asbab al-nuzil report 
in this context is the one dealing with 
‘Umar al-Khattab’s concern with the “un- 
protected” state of the women of those 
days (Mizzi, Tuhja, viii, no. 10409, Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, 1, 23 f., with Hushaym b. 
Bashir as common link). The question of 
whether, on the one hand, certain qur’anic 
verses contained historically feasible data 
and thus gave rise to historically significant 
asbab exegesis or whether, on the other 
hand, certain other asbab traditions were 
brought into circulation just to embellish 
tafstr in general, thus creating a quasi- 
historical background for certain other 
verses is discussed extensively in Rubin, 
Eye of the beholder. 


(9) Traditions with praises of particular siiras or 

verses 
There are stiras and verses whose recita- 
tion equals that of variously given, sizeable 
parts — one quarter, half, two thirds 
etc. — of the entire Qur'an, and guaran- 
tees the reciter, were he to die suddenly in 
the midst of his recitation, a martyr’s death 
(see MARTYR) or entrance into paradise. 
Shri hadith is even more given to hyper- 
bole in this respect (Majlist, Behay, Ixxxix, 
223-369). On the whole we find a strikingly 
large number of such reports molded in 
the form of statements ascribed to Com- 
panions and early Successors (i.e. mawgqifat 
and aqwal) in the pre-canonical collections, 
especially in Ibn Abi Shayba’s Musannaf- 
This permits us to infer that popularizing 


the recitation of certain Qur'an fragments 
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was an early phenomenon that originated 
in the first/seventh century. 

The popularity of Sarat al-Kahf (“The 
Cave,” Q 18) is reflected in early traditions 
which can be attributed to Qatada (cf. 
Mizz1, Tuhfa, viii, no. 10963; Muslim, Sahih, 
1, 555) and his pupil Shu’ba (cf. Mizzz, 
Tuhfa, ii, no. 1872; Muslim, Sahih, i, 548). 
Strat al-Mulk (“Sovereignty,” Q 67), a stira 
of thirty verses, is valued because recita- 
tion thereof is said to engender forgiveness. 
Shu‘ba may be held responsible for this 
one, too (Mizzi, Tuhfa, x, no. 13550; Tir- 
midhi, Jamis v, 164). The Kifan mawla 
Ismail b. Abi Khalid (d. 146/763), another 
famous common link, is the plausible origi- 
nator of a tradition singing the praises of 
al-mu‘awwidhatan, the final two stras of the 
Quran (Q 113 and Q 114, Mizzi, Tuhfa, vii, 
no. 9948; Muslim, Sahih, i, 558). There are 
a number of traditions in which the issue 
of whether or not they actually belong to 
the Qur’4n is differently answered. But 
feasible originators of these could not be 
identified. The issue may be old, though, 
for there are some aqwal ascribed to the 
Kafan fagih ‘Amir b. Sharahil al-Sha‘bi 
(d. 103-10/721-8) and others that substan- 
tiate that chronology (Ibn Abi Shayba, 
Musannaf, x, 538 £.). It looks as if only the 
Companion ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘td (d. 32/ 
653) purportedly opposed their being in- 
cluded in the mushaf, but whether or not 
that is historically accurate could not be 
ascertained. 

The mu ‘awwidhatan, as well as the Fatiha 
(q.v.), were commonly recited in case of ill- 
ness (see ILLNESS AND HEALTH), as some 
traditions assert (Mizzi, Tuhja, xii, no. 
16589; Malik, Muzwatta’, uu, 942 £; Muslim, 
Sahih, iv, 1723, with Zuhri as originator, and 
Mizz1, Tuhfa, iti, no. 4249; Muslim, Sahih, 
iv, 1727, whose author is unclear). Malik 
can be considered as the proliferator of a 
tradition highlighting the particular merits 
of Sarat al-Ikhlas (“Sincerity,” Q 112; 
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Mizzi, Tuhfa, x, no. 14127; Malik, Muzatta’, 
i, 208). His Iraqi contemporary Ibrahim b. 
Sa‘d is possibly the author of a tradition in 
which the recitation of two verses of Q 2 
(Sarat al-Baqara, “The Cow”) is regarded 
as sufficient for someone who wants to 
spend (part of ) the night in religious devo- 
tion (Mizzi, Tuhfa, vii, no. 9999 and 10000; 
Muslim, Sahih, 1, 555). Moreover, the con- 
troversial Syrian traditionist Baqiyya b. al- 
Walid (d. 197/813) seems the common link 
in an isnad bundle (Mizzi, Tuhfa, vii, no. 
9888; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, iv, 128) support- 
ing a prophetic tradition asserting that 
somewhere in the musabbihdl, 1.e. Q 57, 259, 
Q 61, Q 62 and Q 64, there is a verse that is 
more excellent than a thousand other 
verses. All the alleged merits of the differ- 
ent siiras and particular verses are conve- 
niently brought together in Suyatt (/égan, 
Iv, 106-15). 

Wholesale fabrication in this field was 
otherwise a generally recognized phenom- 
enon. Thus the maw/a Abi ‘Isma Nah b. 
Abt Maryam (d. 173/789) was identified by 
early tradition critics as responsible for an 
7rab-glorifying tradition, i.e. one that em- 
phasizes the necessity of reciting the 
Quran with full case and mood endings 
(Ibn ‘Adi, Aamil, vii, 41) as well as one pro- 
tracted tradition in which all the stiras are 
enumerated one by one with the recitation 
rewards of each (Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, x, 
488; van Ess, Ta, U1, 550, n. 25). Abt ‘Isma 
confessed that he had brought this tradi- 
tion into circulation in order to make the 
people concentrate more on the Quran 
(Suyatt, Zigan, iv, 115). Motivated by the 
same urge, Maysara b. ‘Abd Rabbihi (fl. 
150/767) is also mentioned in this respect 
as the originator of a similar, lengthy tradi- 
tion (Ibn Hajar, Lesan, vi, 138; van Ess, re, 
ui, 120 f.). 

Finally, judging by the huge number of 
manuscripts of Q 36 (Strat Ya Sin) and the 


innumerable printed versions available for 
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very little money in talisman-like booklets 
throughout the Islamic world, this stira 
seems to have been a particular favorite 
with the public. It is called the “heart 
(qalb) of the Qur'an” whose recitation 
equals that of ten times (Suyiitt, Légan, iv, 
110), or eleven times (Majlist, Behar, Ixxxix, 
292), the whole Quran. The precise origin 
for this popularity is hard to pin down, but 
it is recorded that its first partial recitation 
by Muhammad allegedly coincided with 
one of his miracles preserved in the Stra: 
when he (or Gabriel) sprinkled dust on the 
heads of his Meccan opponents, they could 
not see or hear him recite, and this is sup- 
posed to have prevented them from harm- 
ing him (Szra, 1, 127). 


(10) Other hadith literature related to the Qur'an 
Background information and stories laid 
down in traditions illustrating the numer- 
ous qur’anic references to early prophets 
and Jewish personalities evolved into a 
hadith-based literary genre of its own, the 
so-called “stories of the prophets” or qzsas 
al-anbiy@ literature. Although hugely popu- 
lar, Muslim scholarship has always empha- 
sized that its zsvad structures were on the 
whole not to be relied upon and that the 
stories should be appraised for their enter- 
tainment value rather than their religio- 
historical contents. First and foremost 
among the purported ancient authorities 
who, from the perspective of isndds, were 
seen to be responsible for the stories 
was — again — Ibn ‘Abbas. A survey 
of the origins of the genre is found in 
T. Nagel, Qisas al-anbwa@’ and in the intro- 
duction of R.G, Khoury (ed.), Les légendes 
prophétiques (see also the bibliography for 
studies by Kister, Gilliot and Tottoli). A 
striking example of how a legal decision al- 
legedly issued by the Jewish king David 
(q.v.; Dawid) and improved upon by his 
son Solomon (q.v.; Sulayman) is linked in 
Quran exegesis (at Q 21:78) and hadith lit- 
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erature to an ancient legal issue whose ori- 
gins may well lie in pre-Islamic (jahiliyya, 
see AGE OF IGNORANCE) usage (‘urf) con- 
cerns the guarding of sowing fields against 
freely roaming animals and the compensa- 
tion, if any, to be paid by the animals’ 
owners for damage caused by them (cf. 
Tabart, Tafsiy, xvii, 50-4; and, with al-Zuhri 
as common link, Mizzi, Tuh/a, ii, no. 1753; 
Malik, Muwatta’ i, 747 f.). 

As soon as the many qur’anic references 
to the day of resurrection (q.v.; see also 
LAST JUDGMENT) and what judgment the 
believers awaited after their death became 
generally known, numerous eschatological 
traditions were brought into circulation 
with details purporting to elucidate certain 
passages. A relatively late, major contribu- 
tor to this genre who flourished in the lat- 
ter half of the second/eighth century is 
the blind Kifan mawla Abi Mu‘awiya 
Muhammad b. Khazim (d. 195/811). But 
out of many such traditions a few will be 
mentioned here which may tentatively be 
assumed to be among the earliest. 

The Kiafan centenarian ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
‘Umayr (d. 136/754), known as the Copt, 
seems the originator of the oldest tradition 
on the hawd, the basin, which constitutes 
one of the stations the believer is to pass by 
on the day of resurrection where he will 
find the Prophet acting as water scout 
(farat, Mizzi, Tuhjfa, ii, no. 3265; Muslim, 
Sahih, 1, 1792; the tradition was taken up 
by Shu‘ba, Mizzi, Tuhja, i, no. 148; Muslim, 
Sahih, i, 14.74). The basin as such receives 
no mention in the Qur’an, but the Kaw- 
thar, the river in paradise from Q 108:1 (see 
WATER OF PARADISE), is sometimes defined 
as a special basin that will be given to the 
Prophet (cf. also Ghazalt, Lhya@’, iv, the sifat 
al-hawd paragraph). This basin and the 
basin become then occasionally confused 
in Muslim eschatology. 

Another such station, the bridge (sirat) 
spanning hellfire (see HELL; FIRE), is not 
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quranic either, but when asked where the 
people would be on the day referred to in 
Q 14:48, the Prophet allegedly said “on the 
bridge” according to a tradition prolifer- 
ated by the Basran mawla Dawid b. Abi 
Hind (d. 139-41/756-8, Mizzi, Tuhfa, xii, 
no. 17617; Muslim, Sahih, iv, 2150; Tabari, 
Tafsir, xiii, 252 f.). A‘mash is the probable 
originator of a tradition commenting on 
that with which the people will be con- 
fronted on the day of grief alluded to in 

Q 19:39, namely death in the shape of a 
ram that will be slaughtered (cf. Mizzi, 
Tuhfa, iii, no. 4002; Muslim, Sahih, iv, 2188; 
Tabart, Ta/six, xvi, 88). 

To the question about when the day of 
resurrection might be expected, various 
answers are recorded in hadith. Conceiv- 
ably one of the oldest is the answer the 
Prophet is said to have given in a tradition 
for which Shu‘ba may be held responsible: 
“When I received my divine call, the hour 
of judgment was already as near as my 
two fingers here are to each other” (Mizzi, 
Tuhfa, i, no. 1253; Muslim, Sahih, iv, 2268 f.; 
Tabari, Ta 7ikh, i, 11). In Q 4:34 it says 
“Men will manage the affairs of women;” 
this verse is incorporated in an early 
Shu‘ba tradition on the Portents (ashrat) of 
the hour (cf. Mizzi, Tuhfa, i, no. 1240; Mus- 
lim, Sahih, iv, 2056). A further description 
of the scene in front of God on that day is 
detailed in another Shu‘ba tradition ap- 
pended to Q 21:104 (cf Mizzi, Tuhfa, iv, 
no. 5622; Muslim, Sahih, iv, 2194 f.; see 
APOCALYPSE). 

The last tradition mentioned above is in 
fact partly a hadith qgudsv. ‘This is the third 
separate hadith genre dealt with in this sec- 
tion. It comprises sayings attributed by 
Muhammad directly to God, sayings that 
were never incorporated in the book (q.v.), 
because the Prophet was supposed to have 
received these in a way fundamentally dif- 
ferent from qur’anic wahy. Judging by the 


isnad strands the individual divine sayings 
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are supported by — in most cases no more 
than single strands — it is a remarkably 
late genre whose earliest origins, with very 
few exceptions, go back to the final years of 
the second/eighth century. The canonical 
collections have preserved a fair amount of 
such sayings, scattered over all sorts of 
contexts. The one major study devoted to 
the genre is by WA. Graham, Divine word 
and prophetic word in early Islam (cf. especially 
part two), but its list of gudst sayings needs 


updating. 


(11) Shit hadith sources 
The Qur’an-related material in the gigan- 
tic collection of Shit texts, Behar al-anwar 
(cf. vol. Ixxxix), is for the most part pre- 
sented only as hadiths (of which several are 
hadith quds?, see sec. 10 above), but mostly 
supported by isnad strands peopled largely 
by ShiT imams. We do find a number of 
Sunni isnad strands being used, but then 
the appended texts are shortened in a way 
that agrees with Shi7 tenets. Thus ‘Alt b. 
Abt Talib’s (q.v.) role as collector of the 
quranic fragments is emphasized to the 
point that the merits accruing to other 
early Islamic authorities, such as Abi Bakr 
and ‘Uthman, are suppressed or left un- 
mentioned leaving the impression that the 
collection of the Qur’an (cf. sec. 3 above) is 
really carried through only by ‘Ali while 
Zayd b. Thabit’s role is reduced to that of 
a virtual onlooker (Majlist, Behar, Ixxxix, 
51, 53). Many pages later (ibid., 75 f.) the 
reports as found in the canonical Sunni 
collections are duly mentioned. 

Among the better known examples of 
instances where the Shiites accuse the 
Sunnites of having introduced alterations 
(tahrifat) in the final redaction of the 
Quran is the suppression of the word 
amma, the plural of imam, and substituting 
for it umma, “community” (see Q 2:1433 
3:110; cf. Majlist, Bihar, Ixxxix, 60 f; see 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY AND THE 
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QUR'AN; IMA). And Sirat al-Ahzab (“The 
Clans,” Q 33), so the Shriites say, was in 
reality even longer than Sarat al-Baqara 
(“The Cow,” Q 2), having been subjected to 
radical changes and abridgement (ibid., 
Ixxxix, 288). The “seven readings” (sab ‘at 
ahruf, cf. sec. 4 above) are interpreted by 
Shiites also as “seven ways of issuing legal 
opinions ( fatwas) by the imam” (cf. ibid., 
Ixxxix, 49). 

The Bihar’s traditions are replete with the 
usual hyperbole, e.g. Ibn “Abbas is reported 
to have said that his Qur’an expertise com- 
pared with that of ‘Ali was like a small 
pool of water compared with the sea (cf. 
ibid., 104 f:). On the day of judgment the 
Quran is described as talking to God 
about the merits accrued by a reciter when 
he studies the Qur'an while young (cf. 
ibid., 187 f.). Finally, we find the seemingly 
complete text (Majlist, Behar, xc, 3 f.) in 
hadith form of a éafstr collection by Mu- 
hammad b. Ibrahim b. Ja‘far al-Nu‘mani 
(d. 360/971) which is not even mentioned 
by Sezgin (cf. GAs, 1, 543). Its main source 
seems to be Jafar al-Sadigq (d. 148/765), the 
sixth imam of the Shr‘a. For the rest we 
find that Shit material in general is very 


similar to its Sunni counterpart. 
G.H.A. Juynboll 
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Hafsa 


A wife of the prophet Muhammad and a 
daughter of the caliph “Umar b. al- 
Khattab. Ibn Sa‘d relates that she was 
born in Mecca five years before Muham- 
mad’s first revelation (ca. 605 c.E.). Her 
mother was Zaynab bt. Maz‘an. Hafsa 
emigrated to Medina with her first hus- 
band, Khunays b. Hudhafa, of the Sahm, 
a clan of the Quraysh (q.v.). He is believed 
to have died shortly after the battle of Badr 
(q.v.3 2/624) in which he participated (Ibn 
Sa‘d, Tabaqat, viii, 81), although some say 
that he was killed during the battle of 
Uhud (Ibn Hajar, Jsaba, vii, 582; see EXPE- 
DITIONS AND BATTLES). Ibn Qutayba, how- 
ever, reports that Khunays was Muham- 
mad’s envoy to the Persian emperor, which 
indicates that he died much later (Ibn 
Qutayba, Aitab al-Ma Grif, 59). 

The Prophet is said to have married 
Hafsa after ‘A’isha bint Abi Bakr (q.v.; Ibn 
Hajar, /saba, vii, 582), two months before 
the battle of Uhud (3/625; al-Baladhurt, 
Ashraf, i, 54). Eventually, Muhammad di- 
vorced her, but later resumed the marriage 
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bond (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagqai, viii, 84). The cir- 
cumstances of the divorce were read by 
Muslim exegetes into the interpretation of 
Q 66:3, in which the Prophet is said to have 
confided a certain matter to “one of his 
wives,” but she is said to have failed to have 
kept the secret. The exegetes say it was 
Hafsa (Baladhurt, Ashraf 1, 55-6) who dis- 
closed the secret to ‘A’isha. The secret re- 
portedly pertained to Muhammad's inter- 
course with his concubine Maryam the 
Copt, but according to others it pertained 
to the future of Hafga’s and ‘A’isha’s re- 
spective fathers (i.e. ‘Umar and Abi Bakr ) 
as caliphs (see CALIPH). Hafga’s image as a 
disobedient wife also emerges in the story 
that the Prophet ordered a certain woman 
to teach Hafsa a special charm designed to 
train wives not to slander and to obey their 
husbands (al-Zamakhshart, al-Fa iq fi gharib 
al-hadith, iv, 26). 

According to most versions, Hafsa died 
in Medina at the age of 60, in Sha‘ban 
45/665 during Mu‘awiya’s reign (Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabagat, viii, 86). The Shris, for their part, 
claim that she lived until the end of ‘Ali’s 
regime (Ibn Shahrashtb, Manaqib al Abi 
Talib, 1, 138; see ‘ALI B. ABI TALIB). Ibn 
Qutayba, however, says she died earlier, al- 
ready during Uthman’s reign (Ma Grif, 59). 

Traditions of the Prophet as well as of 
her father, ‘Umar, were reported on 
Hafsa’s authority (see HADITH AND THE 
QUR’AN). Her importance to the history of 
the Qur’an stems from the fact that she is 
said to have possessed a private copy 
(mushaf, q.v.) of the Qur'an based on a ver- 
sion (qir@'a, see READINGS OF THE QUR'AN) 
which she had heard directly from the 
Prophet. Several Companions of the 
Prophet (q.v.) are said to have had such 
copies, but her particular one played an 
important role in the collection of the 
Qur’an (q.v.). The copy was prepared for 
her by a mawia (client) of her father (Ibn 
Abi Dawid, Masahif, 95-7). In other re- 
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ports, however, this copy is said to have 
been prepared for another wife of Mu- 
hammad, namely, Umm Salama (Ibn Abt 
Dawid, Masahif, 98). In yet other reports, 
Hafsa’s copy is not her own private one, 
but rather an old copy already prepared 
during the days of Abi Bakr (q.v.), which 
marked the first officially organized “col- 
lection” of the Qur'an. When Abi Bakr 
died the copy is said to have passed to 
‘Umar, and after him, to Hafsa (Ibn Abt 
Dawid, Masahif, 14, 15, 28). Her possession 
of the copy accords with reports to the ef- 
fect that she was the one who inherited 
‘Umar’s estate (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagdi, viii, 84). 
Hafsa is said to have delivered this copy to 
‘Uthman for the preparation of what is 
known as the ‘Uthmanic codex of the 
Quran. When this version was ready, her 
copy was returned to her. After she died, 
her copy was reportedly destroyed by 
Marwan b. al-Hakam, then a governor of 
Medina, in order to sustain the canonical 
status of the “Uthmanic codex (Baladhurt, 
Ashraf, 1, 60; Ibn Abt Dawid, Masahif 16, 
26, 27, 28, 32). See also WIVES OF THE 


PROPHET; WOMEN AND THE QURAN. 
Uri Rubin 
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Hagar see ABRAHAM 


Hajj see PILGRIMAGE 
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Halal see LawruL AND UNLAWFUL; 
PROHIBITED DEGREES 


Haman 


The chief minister of Pharaoh (q.v.) who 
with him rejected Moses’ (q.v.) call to wor- 
ship the true God and to set free the chil- 
dren of Israel (q.v.). In the Qur’an, there 
are six attestations of his name. In Q 28:6 
he is mentioned alongside Pharaoh. They 
both have armies, and share guilt in the 
slaughter of the sons of the Israelites. God 
declares that they will be overthrown by 
the people they so oppress, who will then 
be heirs to their power and wealth (q.v.; 

Q 28:4-5). There is thus an irony in the fact 
that when Pharaoh’s household took the 
infant Moses from the river — an infant 
whom Pharaoh would have slain but for 
the plea of his wife (Q 28:8-9) — Haman is 
singled out for mention as a member of 
that household. 

When Moses is a young man, he kills an 
Egyptian, and flees to Midian (q.v.). On his 
return from exile, he delivers God’s mes- 
sage to Pharaoh and Haman, “Send with 
us the children of Israel, and do not tor- 
ment them” (Q 20:47). Pharaoh, having 
asked Moses who and what his God is, 
commands Haman to light a fire (q.v.) to 
bake clay for bricks (Q 28:38) in order to 
build a high tower he can climb to be able 
to see the God of Moses (Q 28:38; 40:36-7). 

In Q 40:24, Korah (q.v.; Qariin) is in- 
cluded with Pharaoh and Haman as 
among those in Egypt to whom Moses was 
sent. There is a vivid scene presenting the 
response of the three of them to Moses’ 
message, “A sorcerer (see MAGIC, PROHI- 
BITION OF)! A liar (see Liz)! ... Kill the sons 
of those who believe along with him, and 
let their women live” (Q 40:24-5), and Pha- 
raoh turns to Korah and Haman, saying, 


“Let me kill Moses, let him cry out to his 
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lord” (Q 40:28). In Q 29:39 Haman, Korah 
and Pharaoh are named along with the 
peoples of Midian (Q 29:36), ‘Ad (q.v.) and 
Thamiid (q.v.; Q 29:38), as among those 
who rejected the prophets sent to them and 
were punished: Korah was swallowed up 
by the earth (Q 28:81) and Haman drowned 
with Pharaoh (Q 29:40; see PUNISHMENT 
STORIES; DROWNING; CHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT). 

There are conflicting views as to Ha- 
man’s identity and the meaning of his 
name. Among them is that he is the minis- 
ter of King Ahasuerus who has been 
shifted, anachronistically, from the Persian 
empire to the palace of Pharaoh (cf. Vajda, 
Haman). There is, however, no reason, 
other than the paradigmatic one of hos- 
tility to the Israelites (see Jews AND 
JupatsmM), to make any direct connection 
between him and the eponymous minister 
of Ahasuerus referred to in Esther (3:1-6) 
who persuaded his ruler to issue an edict to 
exterminate the Jews of the Persian Em- 
pire because Mordechai refused to pay him 
homage. One suggestion is that Haman is 
an Arabized echo of the Egyptian Ha- 
Amen, the title of a high priest second only 
in rank to Pharaoh (Asad, Message, 590, 

n. 6). The name, however, may have be- 
come a time-honored designation for any 
court official hostile to the Jews and belief 
in the one God. His role is marginally 
elaborated in the “stories of the prophets” 
literature (gisas al-anbiya’, see Kisa’t, Tales, 
213, 226-7, 229). 
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Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib 


Paternal uncle of the Prophet (half-brother 
of the Prophet’s father), as well as his foster 
brother (Muslim, Sahih, Ko al-Rida}, 145 
Tabari, Ta 7kh, i, 970; id. History, v, 1723 see 
FOSTERAGE). One of the great heroes of 
the earliest period of Islam. 

Hamza appears to have had a close rela- 
tionship with the Prophet; he accompanied 
him when he went to ask Khadija’s (q.v.) 
father for her hand and, apparently out of 
solidarity with his foster brother, gave Abi 
Jahl a serious beating when the latter had 
gravely abused the Prophet. On this occa- 
sion, Hamza announced his adherence to 
the new religion and became a Muslim 
even before ‘Umar. ‘This act provided cru- 
cial support for the emerging community 
of believers. 

During the battle of Badr (q.v.), Hamza 
distinguished himself, together with ‘Alt 
(see ‘ALI B. ABU TALIB). Hamza, ‘Ali and 
‘Ubayda b. al-Harith were chosen by the 
Prophet to fight three pagan Meccans who 
had initiated this conflict by issuing a chal- 
lenge. They killed their opponents, al- 
though ‘Ubayda later died of his wounds. 
According to the Sahihs of al-Bukhari 
(d. 256/870; Les traditions, 11, 387) and 
Muslim and the early commentators 
Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/778; Tafst; ad 
loc.) and ‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. 211/827; Tafsii, 
ad loc.), Q 22:19 is understood to be a refer- 
ence to this event: “These are the two op- 
posing parties who had a fight about their 
lord.” Other early and some later com- 
mentators mention only a broader mean- 
ing (cf. Muqatil, Za/siz; Farra’, Ma Gini; 
Qushayrt, Lata if; Zamakhshart, Kashshdaf; 
Baydawi, Anwar, ad Q 22:19). Most later 
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commentaries favor a more expansive in- 
terpretation of this passage, as referring to 
Muslims and Jews (see JEWS AND JUDAISM) 
or the unbelievers (see BELIEF AND UN- 
BELIEF), but, like al-Tabart (d. 310/923), 
often mention this opening event of Badr 
as the occasion for its revelation (see 
OCGASIONS OF REVELATION). Shortly after 
the battle, Hamza, who had enjoyed drink 
and song at a party, killed the two camels 
‘Alt had received as part of the spoils. 
When the Prophet and ‘Ali came to de- 
mand an account, he started to scoff at 
them and the Prophet turned away from 
him, realizing that he was drunk (Bukhari, 
Sahih, K. al-Shirb, 13, [Les traditions, u, 84-6]; 
K. Fard al-khums, 1 (Les traditions, 11, 380-1]; 
K. al-Maghazi, 12 [Les traditions, 1, 84-6]; 
Muslim, Sahih, K al-Ashriba, 1 and 2; Aba 
Dawid, K al-Jmara, 20 [ed. al-Hamid, 11, 
14850, no. 2986]). 

Hamza was killed a year later during the 
battle of Uhud (see EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES) by the Ethiopian slave Wahshi 
who thereby earned his emancipation. His 
body was mutilated by Hind bt. “Utba, 
whose father Hamza had killed at Badr. 
She even tried to eat his liver; this is why 
she is referred to in later literature as the 
liver-eater (akilat al-akbad), and her de- 
scendants are upbraided for that. When 
the Prophet found Hamza’s body he, ap- 
parently referring to his uncle’s qualities as 
a hunter, sadly said: “If it would not grieve 
Safiyya (Hamza’s sister) and if it would not 
become a sunna after me, I would leave him 
for the bellies of lions and the stomachs of 
birds” (cf. Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 387). 

At the battle of Karbala (in 61/680), 
al-Husayn — who himself was killed dur- 
ing this battle — referred to his great-uncle 
Hamza as “lord of the martyrs” (sayyzd al- 
shuhada’, Vabart, Tavrikh, ii, 329; id., History, 
XIX, 123). 


Frederik Leemhuis 
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Hanafis see Law AND THE QUR’AN 


Hanbalis see Law AND THE QUR’AN 
: Q' 


Hand(s) 


The terminal part of the arm; also, figura- 
tively, control or agency. The hand, in both 
its literal and symbolic senses, is most often 
expressed in the Qur’an by the Arabic _yad 
(dual yadan, pl. aydt), with some 119 occur- 
rences, found in all chronological periods 
of revelation (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’An). (‘The expression bayna _yaday, “be- 
tween two hands,” as in Q 36:12 [cf. 36:45, 
bayna aydikum, “between your (pl.) hands”, 
means “before, in front of, in the presence 
of.”) Another term, kaff is encountered 
only twice, with reference to one who fu- 
tilely stretches out his hands to water (q.v.; 
Q 13:14) and to a person who wrings his 
hands over a great loss (Q 18:42). Other 
Arabic expressions refer to the right hand 
(yamin, pl. ayman), which can also mean an 
oath (see OATHS AND PROMISES) or simply 
the right side. The triliteral root_y-m-n oc- 
curs fairly frequently (some seventy times) 
and in all periods, which is appropriate 


considering its ancient positive meanings in 


HAND(s) 


the Arabian classification of values and 
acts (see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN). A much 
less frequent root, meaning “left hand, the 
left side” is represented by shama “il (Q 7:17; 
16:48) and shimal (Q 18:17, 18; 70:37 etc.), 
with corresponding traditional negative 
and ominous connotations (see LEFT HAND 
AND RIGHT HAND). 

God is characterized metaphorically as 
having hands (see ANTHROPOMORPHISM), as 
in “All bounties are in the hand (yad) of 
God” (Q 3:73; see BLESSING; GRAGE), “in 
whose hand (yad) is the dominion of every- 
thing” (Q 23:88), and “the hand (yad) of 
God is over their hands (aydihim)” (Q 48:10), 
referring to a pledge of fealty to Muham- 
mad as being equivalent to pledging fealty 
to God. Most often, references are to 
hands of human beings, whether literally 
or symbolically. Examples are “Woe to 
those who write the book (q.v.) with their 
own hands (bi-aydthim), then say: “This is 
from God’” (Q 2:79; see POLEMIC AND 
POLEMIGAL LANGUAGE); “As to the thief, 
male or female, cut off the hands of both 
(aydiyahuma)” (Q 5:38; see THEFT; BOUNDA- 
RIES AND PRECEPTS); the very early Mec- 
can verse “Perish the hands (yada) of Aba 
Lahab” (Q 111:1) carries a metaphorical 
meaning of what that enemy of Muham- 
mad had acquired in life, which would per- 
ish along with Abi Lahab himself. Q 9:29 
exhorts (see EXHORTATIONS) the fighting 
(q.v.) of the unbelievers among the People 
of the Book (q.v.; see also BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF; FAITH; JIHAD) until they pay the 
poll tax (q.v.; jizya) “out of hand” (‘an_yadin, 
for discussions on this verse, see Rosenthal, 
Minor problems; Kister, ‘An yadin; Cahen, 
Coran [X-29). 

It is noteworthy that hands — and not 
just the left hand — sometimes have a fore- 
boding meaning in the Qur'an, particu- 
larly when pertaining to human agency. In 
Q 42:30 we read: “Whatever misfortune 


happens to you, is because of the things 


HANIF 


your hands have wrought (kasabat aydi- 
kum).” Hands represent ability, power (see 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE), and will and, as 
such, their deeds are accountable in rela- 
tion to God. In Q 38:45 Abraham (q.v.), 
Isaac (q.v.) and Jacob (q.v.) are character- 
ized as possessing “power” (al-aydi, lit. “the 
hands”) and “prudence/vision” (al-absay, 
lit. “the sight;” see SEEING AND HEARING). 
Part of what it means to be created accord- 
ing to a sound constitution (ira, see 

Q 30:30) is to have “hands,” whether un- 
derstood literally or symbolically. 

Hands themselves are not ominous but 
the purposes to which they are dedicated 
may well bring self-inflicted suffering and 
woe according to both natural and super- 
natural criteria. For example, in Q 59:2 we 
read of hypocrites (see HYPOCRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY) who miscalculate their actions 
and “are seized by misfortune, because of 
the deeds which their hands have sent 
forth.” In Q 24:24 those who slander (see 
GossiP) chaste women (see CHASTITY; 
ADULTERY AND FORNICATION) will receive 
a severe punishment (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT; LAST JUDGMENT) from God 
“on the day when their tongues, their 
hands (aydihim), and their feet (q.v.) will 
bear witness against them as to their ac- 
tions.” The purifying of the hands before 
formal prayer (q.v.; sa/dt) is commanded in 
Q 5:6, both with respect to ablutions with 
water (wudi’) and with clean sand or earth 
(tayammum; see CLEANLINESS AND 
ABLUTION; RITUAL PURITY). 


Frederick Mathewson Denny 
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Hanif 


A believer who is neither a polytheist 
(mushrik) nor a Jew or a Christian (see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; JEWS AND 
JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). 
The Arabic root /-n/ initially means “to 
incline,” so that hanif (pl. hunafa’) is most 
probably understood in the Qur'an as one 
who has abandoned the prevailing reli- 
gions and has inclined to a religion of his 
own. It occurs once as a synonym of muslim 
(Q 3:67) and also in juxtaposition with the 
verb aslama (Q 4:125). 

The qur’anic prototype of the ideal hanif 
is Abraham (q.v.; Q 3:67; 16:120), and being 
a hanif signifies belonging to the “religion” 
(milla) of Abraham (Q 231353 3:95; 4:125; 
6:161; 16:123). Abraham’s disposition as a 
hanif means that the Qur’an, in accordance 
with the Talmud, perceives him as a natu- 
ral believer, i.e. as one who has reached 
monotheism by means of individual insight 
(Q 6:75-9). In qur’anic terminology, his 
hanifi monotheism consists of inclining his 
face towards God who has “created (/fatara) 
the heavens and the earth” (Q 6:79). A 
hanift monotheism is therefore part of the 
natural constitution (fitra) with which one 
has been created (Q 30:30). The qur’anic 
Prophet, too, is requested to become a hanif 
by setting his face upright towards the true 
religion (Q 10:105), and the same demand is 
also imposed on the rest of the people 
(Q 22:31; 98:5). 

The stress laid on the fact that a hanifis 
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neither a mushrik nor a Jew or a Christian, 
underlines a polemical context in which 
the use of this term in the Qur’an should 
be understood. Implicit here is the notion 
that polytheists as well as Jews and Chris- 
tians have distorted the natural religion of 
God, which only Islam preserves. In post- 
qur’anic sources, hanif retains this polemi- 
cal context and is used to bring out the 
particularistic aspect of Islam as a religion 
set apart from Judaism and Christianity. 
Thus the caliph ‘Umar (r. 13-23/634-44) is 


said to have introduced himself as al-shaykh 


al-hanif to a Christian who had introduced 
himself as al-shaykh al-nasrani (Ibn Abit 
Shayba, Musannaf, iti, 199). 

Inasmuch as the image of Abraham is 
closely associated in Islamic historical per- 
ception with the pre-Islamic history of 
Mecca (q.v.) and the Ka‘ba (q.v.), the no- 
tion of a hanift monotheism was also inte- 
grated into that history. Muslim exegetes 
of the Qur'an say that hanifin the Age of 
Ignorance (q.v.; jahiliyya) signified an Arab 
adhering to the religion of Abraham and 
that the title was also claimed by idolaters 
(see IDOLATERS AND IDOLATRY) who only 
observed certain rites of that religion, such 


as pilgrimage (q.v.) to Mecca and circumci- 


sion (q.v.; Abt “‘Ubayda, Majaz, i, 58; Lane, 
s.v. hanif). Among famous seekers of the 
Abrahamic hanift religion who are said to 
have lived in pre-Islamic Mecca are 
Waraqa b. Nawfal, “‘Ubaydallah b. Jahsh, 
“Uthman b. al-Huwayrith and Zayd b. 
‘Amr b. Nufayl (Ibn Ishaq, Szra, 1, 237-47). 
In Medina, too, other hunafa are said to 
have been active. 

The historicity of the reports about the 
pre-Islamic hunafa@ and the nature of their 
relationship with Muhammad has become 
the subject of controversy among Islami- 
cists. While some scholars of Islamic stud- 
les reject the reports as retrojection of 
qur’anic concepts into pre-Islamic history, 
others accept all or some of the reports as 
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authentic. Efforts have also been made to 
define the exact nature of the Arabian 
hanifiyya, mainly according to the (some- 
what enigmatic) evidence of early Arabic 
poetry, and with relation to Judaism and 
Christianity as known among the Arabs. 
(See ALSO PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QUR’AN; SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN 


PRE-ISLAMIC.) 


The evidence of non-Islamic sources 


In Jewish midrashic literature, the Hebrew 
root h-n-/is associated with heretics 
(minim), and in Syriac documents the form 
hanpa (pl. hanpé) denotes non-Christian 
“pagans.” This complicates the etymologi- 
cal history of the qur’anic hanif, which 
nevertheless retains the sense of one who 
has dissociated from Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. Christian apologists of the early 
‘Abbasid period retained the pagan sense 
of the term and applied it to Muslims in an 
attempt to bring out the derogatory aspect 
of the title hanif by which Muslims called 
themselves (Griffith, The prophet, 118-9). 
The pagan sense of the term was also 
known to Muslim writers who applied the 
title hunafa’ to such pagans as the Sabian 
(e.g. Mas‘adi, Zanbih, 6, go-1, 122-3, 136, 
161; cf. Luxenberg, Die Syro-aramdische 
Lesart, 38-40, on Q 6:161; see SABIANS). Al- 
Ya‘qubi (d. 292/905), too, describes as 
hanifs pagans who worshipped the stars in 
Saul’s (q.v.) and David’s (q.v.) times 
(Ya‘qubt, Ta 77kh, i, 49, 50). 


Uri Rubin 
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Haram see HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND 


DIVINE; SANCTITY AND THE SACRED 


Haram see FORBIDDEN; LAWFUL AND 


UNLAWFUL; PROHIBITED DEGREES 


Hariin sce aaron 


Harit and Marat 


Two angels in Babylon who were given 
knowledge which, when used by human- 
kind, causes discord on the earth. The 
Quran mentions these two angels 
(malakayn, see ANGEL) 1n only one rather 
enigmatic verse, Q 2:102 (cf. Ibn “Askar, 
Takmil, 52-3). Their names, similar in pat- 
tern to Jalat (Goliath, q.v.) and Talat (Saul, 
q.V.5 Q 2:247-51), have been traced etymo- 
logically by modern scholars to those of 
two Zoroastrian “archangels” (amesha 
spenta) Haurvatat and Ameretat, literally 
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“integrity” and “immortality,” possibly 
mediated into the Arabic forms by way of 
Aramaic. Through later elaboration by 
Qur’an exegetes and authors of the “sto- 
ries of the prophets” (qisas al-anbiya’) litera- 
ture, they developed into the Islamic equiv- 
alent of fallen angels, a story genre well 
known in Jewish midrashic and apocryphal 
literature (e.g. Enoch, Jubilees), the New 
Testament (e.g, 2 Peter; Jude), and the writ- 
ings of the Church Fathers. 

Q 2:102 consists of two separate stories 
with magic as their unifying link (see 
MAGIC, PROHIBITION OF): the first defends 
Solomon (q.v.) from the devils’ (see DEVIL) 
false reports about him, which were ac- 
cepted as true by some people of weak 
faith. Solomon did not reject faith (q.v.), 
the demons who taught men sorcery did. 
Humans do not transgress by studying 
magic, only by using it to cause harm. 
Solomon, who was reputed to have pos- 
sessed occult powers, is here exculpated 
of any wrongdoing, although according to 
al-Tha‘labr’s Qisas, humans, tempted by 
demons to dig under Solomon’s throne 
after his death, would find writings by 
which “he ruled over the jinn (q.v.), hu- 
mans, demons, and birds.” The second 
story tells of the angels Harat and Marat 
and mentions what was revealed to them 
in Babylon (q.v.). They taught men charms 
that harmed no one without God’s per- 
mission. This tale was later expanded in 
an effort to understand and explain the 
meaning of the enigmatic verse because 
of important theological questions that it 
raised for Qur’an commentators. For ex- 
ample, by definition, angels are sinless and 
faithful servants of God; although influ- 
enced by Satan in this story, their purity is 
preserved. 

Later expansions of the story emphasize 
the special favor that human beings enjoy 
with God, relating that the angels, seeing 


the sinful nature of humans, spoke of 
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them with contempt, whereupon God re- 
proached them saying that in humankind’s 
position they would not have done better. 
As an experiment, God permitted the an- 
gels to send Hartt and Marit down to 
earth, but ordered them to abstain from 
idolatry (see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS), 
whoredom (see ADULTERY AND FORNICA- 
TION), murder (q.v.) and intoxication (see 
INTOXICANTS). Though Muslim scholars 
questioned whether angels could be capa- 
ble of such sins, al-Tha‘labi and others 
relate that on coming to earth, these two 
angels did indeed yield to the temptations 
of a beautiful woman named al-Zuhara, 
revealed God’s ineffable name to her, en- 
abling her thereby to ascend to heaven. For 
this lapse, Hartt and Marit were subjected 
to eternal punishment: confined to a pit in 
Babylon, they were doomed to hang upside 
down and teach humankind magic. Un- 
able to leave the heavens because she had 
not learned from the two angels the secret 
word for descent, al-Zuhara was trans- 
formed into a star bearing her name, 
Arabic for the planet Venus. This and 
other elements suggest a possibly non- 
Islamic origin for the story as it was later 
developed. 


William M. Brinner 
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Harvest see AGRICULTURE AND 


VEGETATION 


Hawa see ADAM AND EVE 


Hearing and Deafness 


The power or process of perceiving sound, 
and the inability to do so. The root s-m-‘ 
denoting “hearing” or “listening,” is, with 
some 185 occurrences, among the most 
common ones in the Quran. It is found as 
a verb, mostly sami ‘a, “to hear,” once in the 
fifth verbal form, “to try to hear/listen” 
(issamma ‘a, Q 37:8), a few times in the eighth 
form, tssama‘a, “to listen,” and the fourth, 
asma‘a, “to cause to hear.” The verb ahassa 
is also used in the sense “to hear” (e.g. 

Q 3:52; 19:98); ansata, “to listen,” is found 
twice (Q 7:204; 46:29). Other verbs mean- 
ing “to listen” such as asgha and asakha 

are lacking. 

Among the nominal derivations of s-m-‘ 
by far the most frequent is samr? all but one 
of its forty-three occurrences apply to God 
as the “hearing one,” the exception being 
Q 11:24. It is one of God’s beautiful names 
(see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). Later theo- 
logians and exegetes, averse to anthropo- 
morphism (q.v.), discuss this divine “hear- 
ing” at length. In the Quran, God is 
described as (al-)sami‘ (al-)basix, “hearing 


HEART 


and seeing,” on ten occasions; but more 
usually (thirty-two times) the combination 
“hearing and knowing” (sami‘ ‘alim) is 
found, which is an indication of the close 
relationship between audition and knowl- 
edge (see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). 
The same link may be observed when the 
verb “to hear” is applied to human beings. 
“Hearing” may refer to the purely physical 
process of the perception of sounds or 
voices, but in the great majority of cases in 
the Qur'an it implies a moral or spiritual 
stance, involving the acceptance of what is 
heard: obeying God’s commands (see 
OBEDIENCE; DISOBEDIENCE), taking to 
heart his or his prophets’ admonitions (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; WARNING). 
The phrase “we heard and obeyed” 

(sami ‘na wa-ata‘na) occurs in a number of 
quranic passages (Q 2:285; 4:46; 5:7; 242515 
cf. 24:47), emphasizing the larger connota- 
tion of s-m-§ which is evidenced in later 
Islamic thought, where “hearing and obe- 
dience” (al-sam‘wa-l-ta‘a) becomes a sym- 
bol of expressing allegiance to political 
authority. 

That s-m-‘may have a spiritual or moral 
connotation is obvious in the many in- 
stances where “hearing” has no direct 
object, e.g. “Therein are signs for people 
who hear” (/-qawmin yasma ‘tina, Q 10:67; 
30:23 etc.; the “sign” in question, the exis- 
tence of the night for resting and the day 
for seeing [see DAY AND NIGHT], has no 
audile effects). It is possible, however, not 
only to have ears and yet not to hear 
(Q 7:179), but also to hear without accept- 
ing, as in Q 2:93, “We have heard and have 
rebelled,” or to say one has heard while 
rejecting, “Be not like those who said: 

“We have heard,’ though they were not 
hearing” (Q 8:21). 

Conversely, “deafness” (from the verbal 
root s-m-m, which root is attested 15 times 
in the Qur'an) means rejecting God’s com- 
mands: “The worst of beasts, in God’s 
eyes, are the deaf and the dumb who do 
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not understand” (al-summu l-bukmu lladhina 
la ya‘qilina, Q 8:22; see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). Just 
as “hearing” goes with “seeing,” with both 
terms meaning “to understand” and “to 
accept,” so “deafness” goes with “blind- 
ness” (€.8. Q 5:71; 11245 25:73; 43:40; 47:23; 
see VISION AND BLINDNESS). Twice the ex- 
pression “deaf, dumb, blind” (summun buk- 
mun ‘umyun) is found (Q 2:18, 171; cf. Q 17:97 
“blind, dumb, deaf,” and Q 6:39 “deaf, 
dumb, in the darknesses”), and the 
“heavy” sound of the Arabic beautifully 
captures the sense. This deafness is often 
self-induced — continuing the image in the 
last quotation, it is said: “They put their 
fingers in their ears” (q.v.; Q 2:19) — but it 
may be the result of God’s act: “We put a 
seal upon their hearts so that they do not 
hear” (Q 7:100; see HEART). But if God 
causes spiritual deafness, it is because the 
people in question deserve it: “These [viz. 
who turn away and cause corruption (q.v.) 
in the land, etc.] are they whom God has 
cursed (see CURSE), so he made them deaf 
and blinded their sight” (Q 47:23). See also 
SEEING AND HEARING. 
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Heart 


The organ responsible for the circulation 
of blood. In its singular form (galb) the 


most common Arabic term for ‘heart’ ap- 
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pears 1g times in the Qur’an, beginning 
with the second stira and ending with the 
64th. Q 33:4 represents its unique occur- 
rence in the dual form of the noun (gal- 
bayn). As a plural (quliib), however, the term 
occurs well over 100 times. Textually, the 
first mention is Q 2:7: “God set a seal 
(khatama) on their hearts and on their hear- 
ing and a cover over their eyes.” This 
“sealing” of the heart appears again in 

Q 6:46, 42:24 and 45:23 (see Ibrahim, 
Quranic “sealing of the heart”; cf. also 

Q 9:98). Virtually all of the verbal forms 

of khatama are connected with this ex- 
pression, except the single mention in 

Q 33:40 of Muhammad as the “seal of 

the prophets.” 

Other, less frequently found qur’anic vo- 
cabulary that convey meanings associated 
with the English word ‘heart’ include terms 
like fu ‘ad, sadr, albab (sing, lubb but always 
found in the expression ali l-albab, “those 
posssessed of understanding”) and nafs. 
While all of this vocabulary appears in 
later theological and spiritual treatises 
about the nature of human beings (e.g. al- 
Hakim al-Tirmidhi, A Safi psychological 
treatise), this article will concentrate chiefly 
on the term galb. Two themes dominate 
the qur’anic treatment of qalb, (1) the 
heart’s association with negative emotions 
and behaviors and (2) the belief that God 
can and does act directly upon the individ- 
ual heart. Underneath both emphases lies 
the concept that the heart is the locus of 
understanding (see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING). 


Negative associations 

Negative associations with the concept of 
heart concentrate themselves in two char- 
acteristic conjunctions: the heart as “hard- 
ened” and the heart as “diseased.” In a 
number of passages (Q 2:745 5:13; 6:43; 
22:53; 39:22; 57:16) forms of the verb ‘to be 
harsh or hard’ (gasa@) or ‘to make hard’ 
(shadda) are combined with ‘hearts’ in a de- 
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scriptive or a prescriptive statement. For 
example, Q 22:53 speaks of “those whose 
hearts are hardened” (wa-l-qasiyatt quli- 
buhum) and Q 57:16 (fa-qasat qulibuhum) 
echoes this. In both cases, there is a clear 
connection made with evil-doers (zalimiin, 
Jasiqién) and, in the latter verse, with “those 
who were given the book (q.v.) before,” i.e. 
with previous recipients of divine revela- 
tion, such as the Jews and the Christians 
(see PEOPLE OF THE BOOK). Prescriptively, 
the association of heart and hardness oc- 
curs in a verse like Q 10:88 where Moses 
(q.v.) begs God to destroy the wealth of 
Pharaoh (q.v.) and his nobles and to 
“harden their hearts” as prelude to secur- 
ing their final damnation. 

Even more prevalent is the association of 
heart and “disease.” In the numerous oc- 
currences (Q 22103 5:52; 8:49; 921253 22:53; 
242503 33:12, 32, 60; 47:20, 29; 74:31) of the 
phrase “in their hearts is a disease” or its 
variants, the Arabic term that can be trans- 
lated ‘disease’ or ‘sickness’ — marad — is 
invariable. The exegetical tradition ordi- 
narily understands this ‘sickness’ to be the 
human failings of doubt (q.v.), disbelief or 
hypocrisy (Tabart, Ta/si, i, 120-2; xxi, 133; 
Ibn al-Jawzi, Cad, 1, 31; 1, 378; v, 443; see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; HYPOCRITES AND 
HyPocRISsy). In Surat al-Ahzab (“The 
Clans,” Q 33), however, which contains the 
most frequent mention of this phrase, the 
disease or sickness is associated with a de- 
sire for illicit intercourse (see SEX AND SEX- 
UALITY). Q 33:32, which is addressed to the 
wives of the prophet Muhammad (see 
WIVES OF THE PROPHET), Cautions them 
against “those in whose heart is a disease” 
and the commentaries make the nature 
of this disease explicit. Similarly, some of 
the early exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) draw 
that same signification from its mention 
in Q 33:60, with Ibn Zayd (1.e. “Abd al- 
Rahman b. Zayd b. Aslam, d. 182/798) 


making a direct connection between these 
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two verses (Tabari, Ta/st, xxii, 4.7; see also 
Ibn al-Jawzi, ad, vi, 379). 

A phrase that appears twice in the Qur- 
’an (qulubuna ghulfun, Q 2:88 and 4:155; cf. 
Q 41:5) can be translated as referring to the 
“uncircumcised heart.” That expression 
finds parallels in biblical references (Jere- 
miah 9:25; Romans 2:25-9) to the uncir- 
cumcised heart as the one which fails to 
follow God’s law. The exegetical tradition 
on these two qur’anic verses has been pre- 
occupied with the variant readings of the 
descriptive term, with one reading giving a 
sense of being enwrapped or enveloped (so 
that nothing can enter — ‘Abd al-Razzaq, 
Tafsix, equates Q 2:88 with Q 41:5) while the 
other carries the meaning of a filled con- 
tainer (again, into which nothing more can 
enter). In either case, however, the expres- 
sion is understood as referring to the Jew- 
ish rejection of Muhammad’s message (cf. 
Tabart, Tafsir; Tast, Tibyan; Zamakhshart, 
Kashshaf; Qurtubt, Jamis ad loc.) 


God acts upon the heart 
Yet the Qur'an also characterizes the heart 
in more spiritually positive terms. It is the 
point of loving connection between hu- 
mans (Q 3:103) and the locus of piety (q.v.; 
laqwa, Q 22:32). It is associated with the re- 
membrance of God (Q 13:28; 39:23; 57:16), 
and with steadfastness in faith (q.v.; 
Q 16:106). It is described as “sound” (salim, 
Q 26:89; 37:84) and repentant (munib, 
Q 50:33). The basis for such associations 
and descriptions lies in the dual qur’anic 
claim that God knows what is in human 
hearts and that he acts directly upon them. 
The qur’anic references to God’s action 
upon human hearts can be grouped, like 
the quranic descriptions of the heart, as 
both positive and negative. The total num- 
ber of such references is massive but exam- 
ples taken from the initial siiras of the text 
can demonstrate the range of divine ac- 


tion. God “seals” the heart of the one who 
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is headed for a painful doom (Q 2:7; 6:46; 
7:100-1; 9:87; cf. Raisanen, Divine hardening, 
13-44) or allows it to be prompted to evil 
(Q 2:93) or throws a veil (q.v.) over it 
(Q 6:25). He causes hearts to go astray (q.v.; 
Q 3:8; 9:127), hardens them (Q 5:13, 10:88) 
and frightens them (Q 8:12). Yet God can 
also strengthen and fortify the human 
heart (Q 8:11). He joins hearts in friendship 
(see FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP) and unites 
them (Q 3:103, 8:63), makes them forgiving 
(Q 3:159) and heals them (Q 9:14, 10:57). 
An intriguing verse that generated sub- 
stantial exegetical discussion alludes to 
God’s placing in the hearts of Jesus’ (q.v.) 
followers “compassion and mercy and mo- 
nasticism” (Q 57:27; See MONASTICISM AND 
MONKs). By most readings of this phrase 
the word “monasticism” (rahbantyya) is not 
conjunctive with “compassion and mercy” 
but begins a new sentence, an interpreta- 
tion that fits more comfortably with the 
ambivalence toward monasticism ex- 
pressed in many Muslim sources. Some 
commentators, such as al-Zamakhshart 
(d. 538/1144), however, make it the third 
object of God’s action upon the heart (al- 
Kashshaf, ad loc. but cf. Aba 1-Futtih Razi, 
Rawh; Ibn al-Jawzi, ad; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 
ad loc.), thereby raising interesting ques- 
tions about the ways that divine and hu- 
man action can be understood to intersect 
(McAuliffe, Quranic, 260-84). All such refer- 
ences to God’s action, whether negative or 
positive, presuppose that God has intimate 
knowledge of each human heart, a qur- 
’anic claim that is expressed explicitly in 
many passages, perhaps nowhere more elo- 
quently than in the famous Throne Verse 
(ayat al-kursi, Q 2:255). 


Heart as the locus of understanding 
God’s action, both positive and negative, 
on the human heart correlates directly with 
the qur’anic representation of the heart as 


the locus of understanding (Q 6:25; 7:179; 
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9:87; 17:46; 18:57; 22:46; 63:3; for a suc- 
cinct expression of this correlation, cf. inna 
St dhatika |-dhikra li-man kana lahu qalbun, 
Damaghani, With, 11, 157). In one famous 
scene Abraham asks God for proof that he 
can raise the dead, demonstrative proof 
“that will satisfy my heart [1.e. understand- 
ing]” (wa-lakin li-yatma ‘inna qalbi, Q 2:260). 
Referring to the modality of the Qur’an’s 
revelation, Q 2:97 tells Muhammad that the 
angel Gabriel “has sent it down upon your 
heart” (fa-innahu nazzalahu ‘ala qalbika; cf. 
al-Jazt, Mafhim, 209-10). But the heart’s 
capacity for recognition and comprehen- 
sion of such non-verbal communication as 
the divine “signs” (@dt) 1s also acknowl- 
edged (Izutsu, God, 136-8). While the just- 
cited passages use the term galb, another 
common expression deploys alternative 
terminology. The phrase that can be trans- 
lated as “those possessed of understand- 
ing” (uli l-albab) occurs 16 times in the 
Quran, with a first appearance in Q 2:179. 
Glossing albab (sing. lubb) as “reason” or 
“intellect” (q.v.; ‘ag/) quickly became an ex- 
egetical standard (Muqatil, Za/si7; Tabari, 
Tafsiz, ad loc.), with some commentators 
(Tiasi, Tibyan, ad loc.) explaining its larger 
meaning, i.e. what lies inside, such as a ker- 
nel or the choicest part of a plant. Q 3:7, a 
pivotal verse in the Qur’an’s self descrip- 
tion, offers the most exegetically rich oc- 
currence of this phrase. Here it connects 
closely with the preceding “those firmly- 
rooted in knowledge” (al-rastkhin fi l-‘tlm) 
and the following prayer that God “not al- 
low our hearts to deviate” (rabband la tuzigh 
qulubana), a connection made explicit by 
the classical commentators (e.g. Zamakh- 
shart, Kashshaf; Qurtubt, Jami, ad loc.; cf. 
Lagarde, Ambiguité; Kinberg, Muhkamat; 
Wild, Self-referentiality; McAuliffe, Text). 


Suft and other post-qur’anic developments 
The qur’anic depiction of the heart, rather 
than the brain, as the locus of understand- 
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ing became a central theme in the elabora- 
tion of post-qur’anic anthropology, partic- 
ularly that of medieval Sifism. The notion 
that religious knowledge and sensitivity, 1.e. 
conscience, are lodged in the heart grew 
more formalized and systematized, gener- 
ating an extensive literature on spiritual 
formation (2m al-qulib). Some of the most 
prominent names associated with this tra- 
dition are al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728), 
al-Husayn b. Mansir al-Hallaj (309/922), 
and Aba Talib al-Makki (d. 386/996). Al- 
Makkr’s Qit al-qulitb was joined by Abii 
Hamid al-Ghazalt’s (d. 505/1111) Lhya’ ‘ulm 
al-din, and Ibn al-‘Arabt’s (d. 638/1240) al- 
Futihat al-makkiyya to form a group of the 
most famous works on this topic. The Safi 
tradition of qur’anic commentary can add 
to these listings names like Sahl al-Tustart 
(d. 283/896) and Razbihan al-Balqi (d. 
606/1209). 
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Heaven see HEAVEN AND SKY 


Heaven and Sky 


The expanse or firmament arching over 
the earth. The Arabic al-sam’, from the 
root s-m-w, denotes the upper part of any- 
thing, such as a roof, sky or heaven 
(Tabart, Tafsir i, 151; Lane, iv, 1434). In the 
masculine it means roof or sky or heaven, 
in the feminine, sky or heaven. In the 
Qur'an, it is attested 120 times in the singu- 
lar, and 190 times in the plural (samawat). 
In a special usage of the term, God swears 
by heaven (Q 51:7; 85:1; 86:1, 11; cf 51:23; 
see OATHS AND PROMISES). 


Creation of heaven 
As depicted by the Qur’an, heaven and 
earth (q.v.) were a mass all sewn up, which 
God unstitched, creating every living thing 
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from water (q.v.; Q 21:30; for the idea of 
creation in Islam, cf. al-Alousi, The problem 
of creation; see also GREATION). According 
to Q 2:29 God first created all that is on 
the earth and then created the seven heav- 
ens. The duration of this creation is am- 
biguous: although it is written that the cre- 
ation of the earth (al-ard) lasted two days 
(Q 41:9), it is also stated that “a day in the 
sight of your lord is as a thousand years of 
your reckoning” (Q 22:47; cf. 32:5). After 
the creation of the earth, God turned to 
heaven while it was smoke (dukhan), and 
ordained seven heavens in two days 

(Q 41:11-2; cf. Q 2:29; 21:16; 65:12; 67:3; 
71:15; for creation in six days, see Q 7:54; 
11273 253593 32:45 50:38; 57:43 cf. Speyer, 
Erzahlungen, 4-17). He assigned to each 
heaven its proper order (Q 41:12) and then 
mounted (‘“stawa) the throne (Q 7:54 see 


THRONE OF Gob), directing all things 
(Q 10:3). 


Cosmology 
God then subjected the sun (q.v.) and 
moon (q.v.) to a divine plan, each moving 
to a stated term (Q 13:2; see COSMOLOGY). 
Although the idea of creation and of the 
seven heavens was evidently already famil- 
iar in its rough outline to the ancient peo- 
ples of the Near East (K. Galling, Religion 
in Geschichte, s.v. “Himmel,” iii, 329-33; for 
a detailed discussion, see Bietenhard, 
Himmlische Welt), various qur’anic verses 
prompted widespread speculation about 
the nature of this cosmological order. 
According to Q 11:7, at the beginning of 
creation God’s throne was upon the wa- 
ters, then God elevated his throne (‘arsh) to 
the uppermost part of the seventh heaven 
(Q 23:86). According to Q 2:255, however, 
God’s stool (kursi) contains the heavens and 
the earth. The throne is held by angels (see 
ANGEL) who sing the praise (q.v.) of God 
(Q 39:75; 40:7; See GLORIFICATION OF GOD). 
Some exegetes upheld an anthropomor- 
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phic understanding of the concept of “ele- 
vation” (‘7stiwa’) and throne or stool 
(Tabart, Tafsiy, i, 149-53; ili, 7-9; Tabarsi, 
Majma$, ii, 303; Wensinck, Muslim creed, 
148; Daiber, Mu‘ammar, 14.0-2; see ANTHRO- 
POMORPHISM). God built the heaven as an 
edifice (Q 2:22; 40:64) and a roof (Q 21:32) 
and holds it back lest it fall upon the earth 
(Q 22:65; cf. Tabari, Tafsix, xxii, 95), having 
raised it without visible supports (Q 13:2; 
31:10; See HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE). 
Some exegetes understood this verse to in- 
dicate that the heavens were supported 
“with pillars which man cannot see” 
(Tabart, Tafsi, xiii, 61-4; Tabarsi, Mama; 
xii, 138; xxi, 48). Heaven is filled with 
paths (Q 51:7; for hubuk, “paths,” cf. Tabart, 
Tafsix, xxvi, 117; Tabarst, Mama‘, xxvi, 7) 
and with mighty guardians and meteors 

(Q 72:8). Islamic tradition believes that the 
distance separating one heaven from an- 
other amounts to the travel of five hundred 
years (‘Tirmidht, Sunan, no. 3220; but cf. no. 
3242). The lower heaven is adorned with 
astral constellations and planets (Q 15:16; 
25:61; 37:65 41:12; 50:6; 67:5) and with me- 
teors meant to serve as projectiles against 
demons (shaytan, see DEVIL) who might try 
to eavesdrop (Q 15: 17; 67:5; cf Paret, Aom- 


mentar, 274). 


The relation between the heaven(s) and earth 
The lower heaven bears a direct relation 
to the growth of earthly flora and to sub- 
sistence and abundance on earth (see 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION). From 
this lower heaven God sends rain, so that 
since pre-Islamic times grass (q.v.) itself has 
often been called sama’ by the Arabs (Lane, 
Iv, 1435). God also sends destruction from 
the lower heaven on evil nations in the 
form of plagues (q.v.; Q 2:59) and stones 
(Q 8:32; 11:82; 105:4; Ibn Zayd believes that 
sui in hydra min sipilin [Q 105:4; Jeffery, For 
vocab.| is the name of the lower heaven; cf. 
Tabart, Tafsiy, xii, 57). From heaven God 
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sends revelations (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION), a table (q.v.; i.e. a meal) to 
Jesus (q.v.5 Q 5:112; cf. Paret, Kommentar, 
133), and angels as messengers (see MES- 
SENGER), exterminators of evil nations 
(Q 29:31; see PUNISHMENT STORIES) and 
combatants in battle (Q 3:124-5; Tabart, 
Tafsix, iv, 50-43 see FIGHTING; EXPEDITIONS 
AND BATTLES). The way from earth up to 
heaven, however, is blocked to humans 
without God’s authority (Q 55:33). 


Description of the heaven(s) and the location 

of paradise 
As developed in post-qur anic exegesis, 
during his night journey to the heavens 
(mi raj, see ASCENSION), the prophet 
Muhammad was guided by Gabriel (q.v.) 
through the abodes of the seven heavens 
where he met with the previous prophets 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). He 
was shown the wonders of the heavens as 
well as those of paradise (q.v.) and hell 
(q.v.) until he reached the lote tree of the 
furthest boundary (s¢drat al-muntaha) “near 
to which is the garden (q.v.) of the refuge” 
(Q 53:15) where the Prophet had a beatific 
vision (Q 53:1-18; cf. Tabart, Tafsi; xxvii, 
29-35; Labarsi, Mama‘, xxvii, 47; cf. Paret, 
Kommentar, 460-1; Gardet, Dieu, 338-40; 
Tuft, Hamdard Islamicus, 3-41). Exegetes 
differ as to where this lote tree is located, 
whether at the summit of the sixth heaven 
or directly beneath the throne in the 
seventh heaven (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, no. 
12212; Muslim, Sahih, K: al-Iman, no. 252; 
Tabart, Ta/siy, xxvii, 29-35; Tabarst, 
Majmas, xxvu, 47; Horovitz, Himmelfahrt, 
160-4). Paradise is believed to be in heaven 
near the lote tree, with al-firdaws ( Jeffery, 
For. vocab, 223) being the highest abode in 
paradise (Tabart, Ta/siz xvii, 30). Finally, 
drastic and fearful changes in the lower 
heaven and in the cosmological order are 


among the signs of the day of judgment 
(Q 21104; 25:25; 44:10; 52:9; 55:37; 69:16; 
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70:8; 73:18; 81:11; 82:1; 84:1; see APOCA- 
LYPSE; ESGHATOLOGY; LAST JUDGMENT). 
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Heavenly Book 


The account of all past, present and future 
events, and the source of revelation to 
which the qur’anic terms “mother of the 
book” (umm al-kitab, Q 43:4), “hidden book” 
(kitab makniin, Q 56:78) and “guarded tab- 
let” (awh mahfuiz, Q 85:22) collectively refer. 
According to most interpreters, the heav- 
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enly book sits either to the right of or un- 
derneath God’s throne (see THRONE OF 
GOD; ANTHROPOMORPHISM), above the 
seventh heaven (see HEAVEN AND SKY). 
Others hold that the heavenly book rests 
upon the brow of the angel Israfil. Given 
its elevated position the heavenly book is 
hidden except to those pure enough to ap- 
proach it; these are generally understood 
to be the angels (see ANGEL), who protect it 
against any alteration. The heavenly book’s 
covers are said to be made of white pearls 
and red or green jewels, and the writing in 
it of light. 

The heavenly book serves God in two 
ways. First, it is a record of everything that 
has happened since creation and every- 
thing that will happen until the day of res- 
urrection (q.v.; Tirmidhi, Sahih, vi, 325-6; 
Suyatt, Durr, vii, 366; Rashid Rida, Manar, 
vil, 471). To the extent that the heavenly 
book comprehends all events, it is linked to 
the divine ledger of human actions which 
is displayed on the day of judgment 
(Q 17:13; 18:49; 45:28-9; 84:7-12; see LAST 
JUDGMENT; RECORD OF HUMAN ACTIONS). 

In a second, more restricted sense, the 
heavenly book is the source (asl) and total- 
ity (jumla) of all revelations, including the 
Quran. Some hold that the number of 
pages in the heavenly book is 104, others 
114, divided among the revelations of Seth, 
Abraham (q.v.), Moses (q.v.), David (q.v.), 
Jesus (q.v.) and Muhammad (for different 
theories about the number of pages as- 
signed to each prophet see Bajiiri’s com- 
ments on the Saniiszyya, 66-7). On the “fate- 
ful night” (laylat al-qadr, see NIGHT OF 
POWER), the Qur'an was sent in its entirety 
from the heavenly book above the seventh 
heaven down to the lowest heaven immedi- 
ately above the earth (q.v.). From this stag- 
ing area Gabriel (q.v.) delivered bits and 
pieces of it as needed during the period of 
Muhammad’s prophethood. 


Tensions between these two conceptions 
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of heavenly book can be seen in two of 
Islam’s earliest theological debates: predes- 
tination versus free will (see FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION), and the createdness ver- 
sus the uncreatedness of the Qur’an (see 
CREATEDNESS OF THE QURAN). The tradi- 
tion that the heavenly book in its broader 
sense (that is, as the written record of 
God’s knowledge of all events in the history 
of the universe) was created before the 
heavens and the earth first provided sup- 
port for those who first argued for predesti- 
nation and against free will, and later sup- 
ported the Ash‘aris against the Mu'tazilis 
(q.v.3 see also THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). 
The problem of theodicy was then dodged 
by pointing to the fact that God’s fore- 
knowledge of events in the heavenly book 
was not identical to his compelling humans 
to disobey him (Muqatil, Tafsir, iv, 651; see 
DISOBEDIENCE} FATE; DESTINY). 

The vexed question of whether the 
Quran was created or uncreated, the focal 
point of Caliph al-Ma’miin’s mihna, or in- 
quisition (q.v.), during the second quarter 
of the third/ninth century, revolved, how- 
ever, around the more restricted sense of 
the heavenly book as God’s speech (q.v.; that 
is, as the articulation of portions of his 
knowledge to humanity in the form of 
scripture; see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN). 
In this sense, the tradition that the heav- 
enly book was created, albeit before the 
heavens and the earth, supported those 
who first affirmed the createdness of the 
Qur'an against those who denied it, and 
later supported the Mu'tazilis against the 
Ash‘aris (cf. Abt 1-Hudhayl, Ja‘far b. Harb 
and Ja‘far b. Mubashshar in Ash‘art, 
Magalat, 11, 598-600). In response, those 
arguing for the Qur’an’s uncreatedness 
seemed to maintain that God’s attribute of 
speech (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), 
conceived of as co-eternal with him, un- 
derwent two processes of “inlibration:” 
the first from the attribute of speech to the 
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heavenly book, and the second from the 
heavenly book to the Qur’4n (this is taken 
by Wolfson to be implied by Ash‘ari in 
Lbana, 34). By virtue of its ultimate deriva- 
tion from God’s attribute of speech, there- 
fore, the Qur'an could still be held to be 
uncreated. 

Early Saft commentators identified the 
lawh mahfuz with men’s hearts (sudir, 
Tustari, Tafsir, 180, cited by Sulami, 
Awadal, 220; see HEART), later ones with the 
Muhammadan heart (Ibn al-‘Arabi, Ta/si7, 
li, 790; see SUFISM AND THE QURAN). In 
more philosophical Safi texts the heavenly 
book plays an almost demiurgic role in the 
neoplatonic cosmos. While the “pen” 
(qalam) is understood to be the universal 
intellect (al-‘aq/ al-kullz), that is, the first 
emanation from God, the lawh mahfiz is 
seen as the second emanation, the univer- 
sal soul (al-nafs al-kulliyya, Ibn al-“Arabti, 
Frutiihat, 1, 209; 11, 300; x, 436). The equa- 
tion of the heavenly book with the univer- 
sal soul is also implied in certain Isma ‘lt 
texts (e.g. Nasir Khusraw, Gushayish, 69), 
with the stipulation that only the current 
imam (q.v.) is qualified to inspect it (Nasir 
Khusraw, Gushayish, 53; see SHTISM AND 
THE QUR'AN). Similar to this is the philoso- 
phers’ notion that because of the strength 
of his imaginative faculty and his intuition, 
a prophet can receive an instantaneous 
emanation of forms and thereby envision 
future events (Avicenna, De Anima, 170-81, 
248-50), a view criticized by al-Ghazalt 
(d. 505/1111; Tahafut al-falasifa, 156, 158-63, 
167; see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE QUR'AN). See also 


BOOK; PRESERVED TABLET. 
Robert Wisnovsky 
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Hell and Hellfire 


The place or state of punishment for the 
wicked after death. The Qur’an portrays a 
hell that tortures both body and soul. It 
mentions its names, something of its physi- 
cal layout, just which human sinners are its 
fuel, and how people may save themselves 
from it. Sinners whose wishful thinking 
minimizes the scope of hell must still face 
the reality of it, yet when they see it, it will 
be too late. They will be in hell eternally 


but the Qur'an remains ambiguous on 
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whether hell is eternal in the same way 
that God is eternal (see ETERNITY). 


The names of hell 
The Quran uses some ten terms to name 
hell and to describe it. The “proper” name 
of hell, Jahannam, is only the second most 
common of these (77 occurrences, the first 
at Q 2:206; cf. Heb. Ge Hinnom, possibly 
through Ethiopic; Jeffery, Hor vocab., 105-6). 
The most common description, the fire 
(q.v.; al-nar), refers to its best-known char- 
acteristic (some 125 occurrences, excluding 
non-technical uses, the first at Q 2:24). 
Most other terms are synonyms; thus al- 
sa is “the blaze” (cf. Q 4:10), and al-jahim 
is “the hot place” (Q 2:119), though in one 
verse (Q 37:97) the latter is not a synonym 
for hell but denotes the fire into which the 
idolaters (see INOLATRY AND IDOLATERS) 
order that Abraham (q.v.) be thrown. Hell 
has flames, lahab (Q 77:31), and it punishes 
by combustion, ‘adhab al-hariq (Q 3:181). 
The unique term Aawiya (Q 101:9) is defined 
two verses later as “a raging fire,” nar 
hamiya (Q 101211), a definition validated by 
an apparent Ethiopic cognate (Jeffery, For 
vocab, 285-6). Two other terms are defined 
not by what they are but by what they do. 
Laza, a “blaze” (Q 70:15), 1s known from nar 
talazza (Q 92:14); sagar is not defined at its 
first occurrence in Q 54:48 (“taste the touch 
of sagar’) but Q 74:26-31 contains a func- 
tional definition: it “lets nothing remain 
and leaves nothing alone, turning human 
beings red” (/awwahatun lil-bashari, see 
Tabarst, v, 386-9). Finally, the term hutama 
(Q 104:4) although defined in context both 
notionally and functionally, has elicited fur- 
ther interpretation from lexicographers 
and exegetes. “What will make you realize 
what al-hutama is? God’s kindled fire, which 
reaches up to the hearts: it is closed in over 
them in long columns” (Q 104:5-9). The 
verbal root signifies breaking, i.e. “that 
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which breaks in pieces,” especially the 
shattering of something dry (Firazabadi, 
Qamiis, iv, 97). “Al-hutama is one of the 
names of the fire... I think it has been 
called that because it breaks up whatever 1s 
thrown into it; similarly a man who eats a 
lot is called al-hutama” (‘Tabart, Tafsix, xxx, 
190). Ibn Abr Hatim al-Razi (d. 327/938-9) 
reported, “Al-hutama is one of the gates of 
Jahannam” (cf. Suyiitt, Durz, viii, 620). 


The topography of hell 
The fire is spread out above and below in 
layers (Q 39:16), enclosed (Q 90:20), with 
sparks as big as forts (Q 77:32). Its fuel is hu- 
man beings and stones (Q 2:24; 66:6), spe- 
cifically, unbelievers (Q 3:10; see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEEF), the unjust (Q 72:15; see 
JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE), and polytheists 
and whatever they worship besides God 
(Q 21:98; see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210; Tafsir, ii, 
122) interprets the “stones” as stone idols 
(see IDOLS AND IMAGES). With the fire 
comes black smoke ( yahmim, Q 56:43), 
three columns of shadow that do not pro- 
tect against the flames (Q 77:30-1), boiling 
water (hamim, Q 56:42) and the poisonous 
hot wind (samiim, Q 52:27; 56:42). People’s 
faces are turned upside down in the fire 
(Q 33:66); they are dragged through it on 
their faces (Q 54:48), unable to keep it away 
from their faces or their backs (Q 21:39). 
Several times hell is called “an evil bed” 
(br’sa L-mthad, Q 2:206), one with canopies 
(Q 7:41). The sinners wander about be- 
tween hell and boiling water (Q 55:43-4). 
Hell is reached by a road (szrat al-jahim, 
Q 37:23), later construed as a bridge, and 
by seven gates, one for each class of sinners 
(Q 15:443 See SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). 
Heaven (see HEAVEN AND SKY; PARADISE; 
GARDEN) is separated from hell by a wall 
with a gate; inside is mercy (q.v.), and all 


along the outside is torment (‘adhab, 
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Q 57:13). Yet despite that barrier and the 
veil between them (Q 7:46; see BARZAKH), 
the inhabitants of heaven and hell can see 
and call to each other. They compare ex- 
periences: both have found their lord’s 
promises to be true (Q 7:44). Then “the 
companions of the fire cry out to the com- 
panions of the garden, ‘Pour water down 
on us, or any nourishment God has pro- 
vided you!’ They reply, ‘God has forbid- 
den both of those things to the disbeliev- 
ers!’” (Q 7:50). The cry for water is one of 
the spatially oriented descriptions that 
seem to confirm the usual view of heaven 
as an elevation and hell as a pit. The horri- 
ble tree of Zaqqiim grows up from the bot- 
tom of hell-fire (takhruju fi asl alyahimi, 

Q 37:64). Those who were believers in life 
will laugh at the unbelievers (kuffar), look- 
ing down from their thrones (‘ala l-aratki 
yanzuriina, Q 83:34-5). An extended passage 
portrays a man who looks out from heaven 
and sees his old friend, a skeptic who de- 
nied the afterlife, in the middle of the fire 
(Q 37:51-9); the word used 1s iftala‘a, which 
signifies looking down from an elevation 
(Firazabadi, Qamits, ii, 59; but cf. Q 28:38). 
On the other hand, the “men on al-a‘raf” 
(Q 7:46-9), for which Q 7 (Strat al-A‘raf, 
“The Heights”) is named, seem to look 
down on both the garden and the fire, as 
though they were side by side, although 
that is the same passage where the damned 
beg the saved to pour water on them 

(Q 7:50). Al-Suyaitt (d. g11/1505; Dury, iii, 
460-1) offers ten possible identifications of 
al-avaf, including “a wall (or a mountain or 
a hill) between the garden and the fire,” 
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“an elevated place,” “a wall with a crest 
like a cock’s comb,” “a wall with a door,” 


and “the bridge” (al-sirat). 


The punishments of hell 
The most common term for punishment is 


‘adhab (see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). The 
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noun occurs some 322 times, to say nothing 
of verbs and participles; but the word is 
used for earthly punishments as well, as in 
Solomon’s (q.v.) threat to the hoopoe 

(Q 27:21) or Pharaoh’s (q.v.) treatment of 
the Children of Israel (q.v.; Q 2:49). Pun- 
ishment in hell is often qualified by an epi- 
thet, as in the phrase ‘adhab al-harig. The 
Quran emphasizes its magnitude and seri- 
ousness with such phrases as ‘adhab ‘azim 
(Q 2:7), sua l-‘adhabi (Q 2:49), and ‘adhab 
Shadid (Q 3:4). Punishment is both physical 
and mental: the very common phrase 
‘adhab alim, “painful punishment” (Q 2:10), 
refers to that part of infernal torment that 
affects the body, while the less common 
‘adhab muhin, “humiliating punishment” 

(Q 3:178), refers to its effects on the mind 
or soul. 

Physical punishment affects all the senses. 
It begins with the sight of hell, the vision of 
which is a certainty (/a-tarawunnaha ‘ayna 
l-yaqint, Q 102:7). “The sinners will see the 
fire and recognize that they are to fall into 
it, and they will find no outlet” (Q 18:53): 
every time they try to escape, they will be 
forced back (Q 32:20). The fire will roast 
their skins and then roast them anew 
(Q 4:56); their garments will be of fire 
(Q 22:19) or of liquid pitch (Q 14:50); the 
treasure they stored up on earth will be 
heated and used to brand their foreheads, 
sides and backs (Q 9:35). Their faces will be 
black (Q 39:60); and “the fire will burn 
their faces, on which are grotesque grins” 
(Q 23:104). They will be in chains with 
yokes around their necks (Q 40:71). They 
will eat fire (Q 2:174) and drink boiling wa- 
ter (Q 6:70), which will also be poured on 
their heads, scalding their bodies inside 
and out (Q 22:19-20). Drinks that are not 
hot as melted brass (Q 18:29) will be bitter 
cold (Q 38:57), putrid, full of pus (Q 14:16), 
and, in any case, will not quench their 
thirst (Q 14:17; see HOT AND COLD). Food 
that is not fire will be the fruit of the tree 
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Zaqqtm, like the heads of devils (Q 37:65) 
or “the corruption from the washing of 
wounds” (Q 69:36); their food will choke 
them (Q 73:13) but will neither nourish 
them nor remove their hunger (Q 88:6-7). 
The sounds they hear will be “sighs and 
sobs” (Q 11:106). 

What is worse than these physical tor- 
tures is the knowledge that they will never 
end. “He shall have hell: in it he shall nei- 
ther die nor live” (Q 20:74; cf. 14:17). 
“Those who disbelieve shall have the fire of 
hell; no final sentence shall be given them 
so that they might die, nor shall its punish- 
ment be lightened” (Q 35:36); nor can they 
claim to be wrongly condemned, for their 
tongues and limbs (Q 24:24), their senses 
and their skins (Q 41:20-3) will witness 
against them. “You thought that God did 
not know much of what you used to do! 
But this notion that you had has destroyed 
you, and now you are one of the lost!” 

(Q 41:22-3). The mental tortures are both 
individual and communal, incorporating 
the most painful aspects of both. The sin- 
ners will be all alone, with no intercessor 
(Q 6:94; see INTERCESSION) or defender 

(Q 10:27; see PROTECTION), or even a greet- 
ing (Q 38:59). “They shall have no share of 
happiness in the hereafter; God will not 
speak to them, or look at them on the day 
of resurrection, or purify them” (Q 3:77). 
Indeed, they will be told, “God loathes you 
more than you loathe yourselves” (Q 40:10). 

In other verses, however, sinners are 
told that they will not only be in groups, 
they will be bound together with fetters 
(Q 14:49). They will curse each other 
(Q 7:38), and constantly argue and blame 
each other (Q 26:96-102). “They will argue 
in the fire. The weak ones will say to the 
haughty ones (see ARROGANCE), ‘We 
were following you! Can you take on 
some of our share of the fire?’ And the 
haughty ones will say, ‘We are all in this 
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together!...’” (Q 40:47-8). Even worse, they 
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are able to see the inhabitants of heaven 
(Q 7:44-50); they are surrounded by what 
they used to mock (Q 45:33); and Satan 
himself comes to turn the knife. “God 
made you a true promise; I made you a 
promise and I broke it. I had no power 
over you except to call you, but you an- 
swered me; so do not blame me — blame 
yourselves!... I reject what you did in asso- 
clating me with God...” (Q 14:22). 

The tortures of hell mirror the pleasures 
of heaven: foul food and disgusting drinks 
in place of delicious food and clear drinks 
in crystal goblets; garments of fire instead 
of garments of silk (q.v.); sinful compan- 
ions like themselves (Q 41:25) instead of 
beautiful and virtuous ones (see HOURIS); 
pain, humiliation and despair instead of 
peace and joy. A short example of the par- 
allel rhetoric that illustrates parallel con- 
cepts (often at length) can be found in the 
ninth siira: “God has promised the hypo- 
crites (se@ HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY), 
male and female, and the unbelievers the 
fire of hell, to remain in it forever; that is 
sufficient for them. And God has cursed 
them, and they will have a punishment of 
long duration” (Q 9:68). “God has prom- 
ised the believers, male and female, gar- 
dens below which rivers flow, to remain in 
them forever, and fine dwellings in gardens 
of paradise. And acceptance from God is 
supreme: that 1s the great victory” (Q 9:72). 

If hell is a mirror of heaven, is Satan in 
charge? Unlike the elaborations found in 
later literature, Satan’s connection with the 
infernal regions is rather tenuous in the 
Quran. As has been mentioned, he ap- 
pears before the sinners to taunt them 
(Q 14:22), but the only other verse that puts 
him in hell indicates that it is punishment 
for his sins. “[Iblis] said, ‘Do you see this 
man whom you [God] honored over me? 
If you postpone [my fate] until the day of 
resurrection, I will take control of his de- 


scendants, except for a few.’ [God] said, 
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‘Go! And no matter who follows you, hell 
will be the penalty for you all — an ample 
penalty!” (Q 17:62-3; see also Q 38:85). Un- 
til then, Satan will remain on the earth, 
making evil appear good (see GOOD AND 
EVIL), misleading all except God’s sincere 
servants (Q 15:31-43; also 7:11-8), and invit- 
ing people to the fire (Q 35:6) as he invited 
their forefathers (Q 31:21; see DEVIL). 

Pharaoh and his hosts likewise are 
“imams (see IMAM) who summon to the 
fire” (Q 28:41). Over it are set nineteen 
angels (Q 74:30-1; see ANGEL), also called 
al-zabaniya: “guardians of hell... strong 
and mighty angels” (Q 96:18; Jeffery, For 
vocab. 148). The most complete description 
is at Q 66:6: “Over it are strong, hard- 
hearted angels, who do not rebel against 
what God has commanded them to do: 
they do what they are ordered.” 

In a number of passages, hell itself is 
personified. It sees those who denied it 
approaching from afar (Q 25:12); it invites 
those who turn their backs on what is 
right (Q 70:17). “When they are thrown 
into it, they hear it draw a sobbing breath 
as it boils up, nearly bursting with rage” 
(Q 67:7-8). That the word Jahannam is 
grammatically feminine is most vivid in 
Q 50:30: “One day we shall ask hell, ‘Are 
you full?’ and she will say, ‘Are there 


more?’” 


Who will enter hell? 


All humans must face hell. “There is not 
one of you but that he must come to it: 
that is a sealed [commitment] that shall be 
carried out. Then we shall save the pious 
and leave the sinners in it on their knees” 
(Q 19:71-2). As al-Ghazali (d. 505/111; 
Thy@, iv, 658) says, “You are certain of go- 
ing there, but your rescue is in doubt.” The 
list of those who will remain in hell is vir- 
tually endless. One group may be charac- 
terized by their attitudes: the disbelievers 
(al-kafirin, Q 2:24), particularly those who 
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die in that state (Q 2:161-2), apostates 

(Q 3:86-g1; see APOSTASY), hypocrites 

(Q 4:140), idolaters (Q 14:30; see IDOLATRY 
AND IDOLATERS), wastrels (al-musrifin, 

Q 40:43), the haughty (Q 7:36), those who 
go against God and his messenger (q.v.; 

Q 9:63), those who make religion a game 
(Q 6:70; see GAMBLING), those who tempt 
and those who allow themselves to be 
tempted (Q 57:13), and those who die in sin, 
having failed to flee to where they could 
have been virtuous (Q 4:97). Another group 
has failed in specific ways: they have de- 
nied God’s signs (q.v.; Q 2:39), broken the 
covenant (q.v.; Q 2:83-5), gone back to 
usury (q.v.) after God’s ban (Q 2:275), de- 
serted in battle (Q 8:16; see EXPEDITIONS 
AND BATTLES) or avoided it altogether 

(Q 9:49), been satisfied with the things of 
this world (Q 10:7-8; 17:18), made fun of 
God’s messengers (Q 18:106), failed to 
respond to God (Q 13:18), or denied the 
divine origin of the Qur'an (Q 74:16-26) 

or the reality of the hour of judgment 

(Q 25:1I-4; see LAST JUDGMENT). Among 
those who commit particular sins are mur- 
derers (Q 4:29-30; see BLOODSHED; 
MURDER), including those who have killed 
their prophets (Q 3:21); persecutors of the 
believers (Q 85:10); those who consume the 
property of orphans (q.v.; Q 4:10) or violate 
inheritance (q.v.) laws (Q 4:12-4); those who 
claim divinity for themselves (Q 21:29); 
polytheists who build mosques (Q 9:17); and 
rumor-mongers (Q 104; see GOSSIP), espe- 
cially those who slander chaste women 

(Q 24:23; see MODESTY; VIRTUE; CHASTITY). 
Hell is a certainty for some individuals: 
Cain (Q 5:27-32; see CAIN AND ABEL), 
Noah’s (q.v.) and Lot’s (q.v.) wives (Q 66:10; 
see WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN), and the 
Prophet’s uncle Aba Lahab and his wife 

(Q III). 


Ts hell eternal? 
Many of the damned failed while still on 
earth to appreciate that hell is real and that 
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it is eternal. “They say, “The fire will not 
touch us except for a countable number of 
days,’ but they have deceived themselves 
with what they have made up about their 
religion” (Q 3:24). “We shall say to those 
who have sinned, “Taste the punishment 
of the fire, which you used to deny!’” 

(Q 34:42). They think that their wealth 
(q.v.) will save them (Q 45:10), and they 
challenge the Prophet to bring on the 
punishment, apparently because they do 
not believe in it (Q 29:53-5). 

On the question of whether hell is eter- 
nal, the qur’anic verses seem clear enough: 
“Their punishment is that upon them is 
the curse of God and of his angels and of 
all humanity. They will be in it eternally 
(khalidina fiha): their punishment will not be 
lightened nor will they be given any delay” 
(Q 3:87-8). They will be given “an enduring 
penalty” (‘adhab mugqim, Q 5:37); they will be 
in the fire “eternally, as long as the heavens 
and the earth exist, except as your lord 
wills...” (Q 11:107); no limit will be set after 
which they might die and by dying escape 
hell (Q 35:36). Yet the eternality of hell set 
up well-known problems for theologians 
such as the Mu‘tazilis (q.v.), who would not 
compromise God’s uniqueness by admit- 
ting that another eternal entity might exist. 
Such theological disputes generated sys- 
tematic creeds (q.v.), virtually all of which 
contain clauses that deal with particulars of 
the hereafter. Thus, Ahmad b. Hanbal’s 
(d. 241/855-6) al-Radd ‘ala |-zanadiga wa-l- 
Jahmiyya (in Aqa id al-salaf, 100-3) accuses 
Jahm b. Safwan (d. 128/745-6) of relying 
upon two verses, “He is the first and the 
last” (Q 57:3), and “Everything will be de- 
stroyed except his face” (Q 28:88; see FACE 
OF Gop) to prove that heaven and hell are 
not eternal. Ibn Hanbal admitted that the 
heavens and the earth would pass away, 
but only because all the people had gone to 
the garden or the fire, which themselves 
were proven by numerous verses to be eter- 
nal. Other thinkers would not admit that 
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the eternality of garden and fire entailed 
the eternality of their inhabitants, rewards, 
and punishments. Relying upon the verse 
that says, “God does not forgive that any- 
thing should be associated with himself, 
but he forgives what is less than that” 

(Q 4:48), the Egyptian Hanafi author al- 
Tahawi (d. 321/933) wrote in his Bayan al- 
sunna wa-lyama‘a: “Tf he wills [h]e punishes 
them in the fire in proportion to their of- 
fense in accordance with his justice. After- 
wards he will withdraw them from it, in ac- 
cordance with his mercy... and will send 
them to the garden” (cf. Elder, Tahawi’s 
Bayan, 139). 

Innumerable texts elaborate upon the 
qur anic data, their order and approach 
varying according to the author’s purpose. 
Al-Ghazalt’s al-Qawl fr sifat jahannam wa- 
ahwaltha wa-ankaliha (in Ihya@, iv, 658-64) 
and the section on hell in Ibn Kathir’s 
(d. 74/1373) Aitab al-Nihaya (ii, 172-358) 
conduct the believer through the infernal 
regions as (s)he will encounter them. Al- 
Ghazali construes the qur’anic names for 
hell as indicating separate parts of it, and 
he arranges them top to bottom: “Yahan- 
nam, then saqaz, then laza, then al-hutama, 
then al-sa% then alyahim, then hawiya” 
(Lhyas, iv, 659). Among extra-qur’anic de- 
tails is his description of the final call: 
“Then will come the cry, ‘O Adam (see 
ADAM AND EVE), send a contingent of your 
offspring to the fire!’ And he will say, ‘How 
many, O lord?’ And he will say to him, 
‘From every thousand, 999 to the fire and 
one to the garden!” (Ghazalt, Durra, 158). 
Ibn Kathir supplements the Qur’an with 
vast quantities of hadith (see HADITH AND 
THE QUR'AN), some of an authenticity he 
calls “remarkably poor” (ghartb jiddan). 
Both authors describe the tortures of hell 
in disgusting detail. From the poet Aba 
]-“Ala al-Ma‘arri and the mystic Ibn al- 
‘Arabi come further masses of detail, in- 
cluding pictures of Iblis as both the king of 
hell and its fettered prisoner, forerunners of 
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Dante’s imprisoned Lucifer, buried in ice 
from his chest down (Asin Palacios, [slam 
and the Dwine Comedy, 58, 92, and the refer- 
ences therein). Finally, let us not forget the 
prayers of the common people, taught to 
them by those close to God, in this case 
‘Alt Zayn al-‘Abidin, “I ask thee to have 
mercy on this delicate skin, this slender 
frame which cannot endure the heat of thy 
sun. How then will it endure the heat of 
thy Fire?” (from al-Sahifa al-sayadiyya, in 
Padwick, Muslim devotions, 283). 


Rosalind W. Gwynne 
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Hereafter see escHATOLOGY; 
RESURRECTION; PARADISE; HELL AND 


HELLFIRE; FIRE); LAST JUDGMENT 


Heresy 


Dissent from commonly accepted doctrine 
with a tendency towards sectarianism. 
Heresy, of course, only has meaning in 
light of orthodoxy, the elaboration of 
which in Islam seems to have begun as a 
traditionalist reaction to the politico- 
theological policies of the ‘Abbasid caliph 
al-Ma’min (r. 198/813-218/833; Lewis, 
Observations, 43 f:; Makdisi, Zbn ‘Aqil, 26 f.). 
As the Quran is the foundational text of 
Islam, it is difficult to locate a strict con- 
cept of heresy within the Quran itself: 
Nevertheless, as Muhammad is not under- 
stood to proclaim a new message, but 
rather is seen as the successor of previous 


prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
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HOOD), all of whom proclaimed the same 
message, it is possible to speak of devia- 
tions from “right belief” (see PATH OR 
WAY; HANIF; RELIGION). The qur’anic term 
that most directly conveys this concept is 
the fourth form of the verbal root /-h-d 

(Q 7:1803 16:1033 4.1:4.0; 22:25), which con- 
notes blasphemy (q.v.) of the names of 
God (Q 7:180) and disbelief in God’s signs 
(Q 41:40) or Muhammad’s message 

(Q 16:103). Other qur’anic terms that con- 
vey the concept of deviation from true be- 
lief are innovation (q.v.; bid‘a, Q 46:9); the 
first form of the verbal root b-gh-y, which, 
in a number of its attestations, implies in- 
solence or disobedience (q.v.; cf. e.g. Q 2:90; 
3:83, 99; 6:164; 10:23; see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE); and the third form of the 
verbal root n-/-qg, which denotes hypocrisy 
(see HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY). But, as 
heresy, strictly speaking, must be defined in 
relation to orthodoxy (or vice-versa), it is 
only in the post-qur’anic period of Islamic 
history that a formal concept of heresy 
took shape. (It is noteworthy that the Ara- 
bic term zandaqa, often translated as 
“atheism,” which carries the sense of un- 
belief or “free thought,” and which came 
to designate “heresy,” is not attested in the 
Quran.) 

The development of the concept of 
heresy in Islam in its intellectual and 
literary expression can be seen in the 
transition from “books of refutation” 
(kutub al-radd), where religious doctrines 
(see CREEDS) are presented in contrastive 
format, to the progressive systematization 
of theological orthodoxy in the here- 
siographical works (i.e. literature of the 
magqalat and the firaq; see THEOLOGY AND 
THE QUR’AN), of which the oldest known 
example seems to be the work of the 
scholar of the Muttazili school of Bagh- 
dad, Abi 1-Fadl Ja‘far b. Harb al- 
Hamadhani (d. 236/850; Laoust, Hérésio- 
graphie musulmane, 160; Monnot, Jslam, 
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45 f.). Already in the previous century, the 
Muttazilts (q.v.) had become famous for 
their attacks against ancient religions and 
their strong reactions to those with sympa- 
thies for non-Islamic beliefs (see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEEF), especially the defenders of 
doctrines considered impious, such as 
those of dualists and especially of Mani- 
chaeans (van Ess, Ibn ar-Riwandi, 5 f; 
Stroumsa, Muslim polemics, 767-70). In the 
fourth-fifth/tenth-eleventh centuries, the 
expansion of Ash‘arism marked the decline 
of Muttazilism, and with that develop- 
ment, the Manichaean spiritual center, the 
focus of doctrinal dissent in Iraq, was 
transferred from Baghdad to Samarqand 
during the caliphate of al-Muqtadir (r. 
295/908-320/932). Subsequently, the 
Ghaznavids and later the Seljuqs, violent 
defenders of the new forms of nascent 
orthodoxy, decisively reduced this per- 
ceived danger to Islam by rooting out sub- 
versive ideas. As a result of their orthodox 
rule, the need to refute doctrinal oppo- 
nents was no longer pressing (see DEBATE 
AND DISPUTATION; POLEMIC AND POLE- 
MICAL LANGUAGE), and heresiography 
henceforth definitively supplanted the 
literature of refutation (Ritter, Philologika, 
34 f£.; Colpe, Der Manichdismus, 191 f£.). Be- 
ginning with the sixth/twelfth century, 
heresiography largely lost its apologetic 
function and became an academic science 
of categorization that generated various 
encyclopaedic works on sects and heresies, 
the most outstanding example of which is 
al-Shahrastani’s treatise (for such works, 
see Vajda, Le temoignage; Monnot, 
Islam, 50-79). Apologetic or polemical lite- 
rature, from this point on, devoted itself 
almost exclusively to aspects of Sunni- 
Shit controversy (see SHI'A; SHI'ISM AND 
THE QUR'AN). 

In Islam, like elsewhere, the heretic is al- 
ways the other, the one who offers a differ- 


ent exegesis of scripture and revelation. 
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Heresiographical terminology became 
fixed only over many centuries. ‘The Kha- 
riji (see KHARYJIS) interpretation of the duty 
of enjoining the good (al-amr bi-l-ma rif, see 
ETHIGS AND THE QUR’AN; GOOD AND EVIL) 
provoked the reaction of Mu'‘tazilis who 
saw them as a group of rebels (fia baghiya), 
Le. viewing them in terms of the qur’anic 
root for rebellion or insolence towards God 
(b-gh-y). The ascetic of Balkh, ‘Abdallah b. 
al-Mubarak (d. 181/797), represented the 
orthodoxy of “the people of moderation” 
(ahl al-‘adl) in opposition to the deviation 
of “the people of immoderation” (ahi al- 
baghi, cf. van Ess, TG, 11, 4.09; 1v, 704-6; v, 
207). As noted above, other qur’anic lan- 
guage used to designate religious oppo- 
nents or altered doctrine include hypocrisy 
(n-f-q) or blameful innovation (b-d-‘). The 
Imami Shrites (umamiyya qat tya) later 
known as ‘Twelver Shiites (tthnd ‘ashariyya), 
were identified by the non-qur’anic term 
rafida (pl. rawafid, literally “those who 
throw back or refuse”), first by the Zaydi 
Shrites. The term may have been applied 
by the Zaydit Mu‘tazili Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir 
(d. ca. 210/825), who reacted strongly 
against the Imami Shr‘ites of Kiifa since 
they refused to recognize (i.e. threw back) 
the legitimacy of the armed revolt of 
Zaydi. It was later adopted by non-Shrites 
as a way to disparage the Shi7 refusal to 
recognize the legitimacy of the three first 
caliphs (Friedlaender, The heterodoxies, 
137 f.). It was probably in the second/ 
eighth century, with the spread of the 
famous tradition attributed to the Prophet 
about the seventy-two (or seventy-three) 
sects, only one of which would be saved, as 
well as the diffusion of another tradition, 
which seems to complement the former, 
saying that “my community will never 
agree on error (dalal),” that the term dalala 
came to designate doctrinal error in Islam 
(see ERROR). 

In contrast to the notion of heresy per se 
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often associated with blameful innovation 
(bid‘a, pl. bida‘), personal and thus aimless 
aspiration (hawa’, pl. ahwa’) or sacrilegious 
doubt, erroneous doctrine or heterodox 
position (shubha, pl. shubuhat), this new un- 
derstanding of error (dalal or dalala) consti- 
tuted an intermediate degree between sim- 
ple error (khata?), that even a Muslim in 
good standing can commit (see SIN, MAJOR 
AND MINOR), and complete infidelity (hu/y, 
see Dedering, Ein Kommentar, 42 f.; 
Laoust, La profession, 40, 172). At the same 
time, a new term, zandaqa, emerged in des- 
ignation of the doctrines and practices of 
any kind of heretic (zindiq, pl. zanadiqa) in 
reference to both non-Muslims (especially 
gnostic and gnosticizing trends) and Mus- 
lims (heterodox, free-thinkers, libertine 
poets, political opponents of the caliphate, 
etc.; see Vajda, Zindiqs; Kraemer, Heresy; 
Chokr, Zandaqa). Such groups stand in op- 
position to “orthodox Muslims,” hence- 
forth identified as the people of the sunna 
(q.v.) and the community (ahl al-sunna wa-l- 
jama a), the people of consensus (afl al- 
yma‘), conventionally called Sunnites. With 
the consolidation of Sunni orthodoxy in 
the fourth/tenth century, heresiography 
came to employ certain set titles or fopoi to 
designate those considered, rightly or 
wrongly, opponents of Sunnism: bdtiniyya 
(Shris, particularly Isma‘tlis), gadariyya (sup- 
porters of free will; see FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION), tbahiyya (free-thinkers 
and other antinomian groups), dahriyya 
(philosophers and other supporters of the 
eternity of the universe), tandsukhiyya (be- 
lievers in metempsychosis) and so on 
(Freitag, Seelenwanderung; Urvoy, Les penseurs 
libres). Similarly, scholastic and rationalist 
Shrite “orthodoxy,” increasingly elabo- 
rated from the second half of the fourth/ 
tenth century in the circle of al-Shaykh al- 
Mufid (d. 413/1022) in Baghdad, came to 
designate the heretics of its own ranks by 


terms like mufawwida or ghulat (gnostic and 
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esoteric trends) and mugallida or hashwiyya 
(rigidly traditionalist trends). ‘The notion 
of the commoners or masses (al-‘awamm 

as opposed to the elite, al-kKhawdss) or the 
majority (al-akthar as opposed to the minor- 
ity, al-aqall), designating the non-Shi1 Mus- 
lims, convey, for Shri authors, a sense of 
support for erroneous doctrines (Amir- 


Moezzi, Le guide divin, especially 33 f.). 
Mohammad Ali Amir-Moezzi 
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Hidden and the Hidden 


Secret or mysterious matters and objects. 
The dialectics of “revealed” and “hid- 
den” — of matters that can be known by 
all and matters that are known only to 
God, who at his discretion may share some 
of them with his elect (see ELECTION) — is 
an essential part of the theology of the 
Quran (see REVELATION AND INSPIRA- 
TION). As with other theological issues 
dealt with in the Qur'an, however, the view 
of “the hidden” reflected therein is not 
uniform. In qur’anic parlance “the hid- 
den” is usually termed ghayb, meaning 
“absence” — that is, a thing or things 
absent from human knowledge and con- 
cealed in God’s intelligence (see KNOW- 
LEDGE AND LEARNING; INTELLECT; IGNO- 
RANCE). Other terms used in the Qur'an 
for this concept derive from the roots b--n, 
k-n-n, s-r-r, all of which mean “to be hid- 
den, concealed.” Ghayb, however, is the 
term most commonly used, and it is often 
presented in the Qur'an as God’s exclusive 
domain: “With him are the keys of the un- 
seen (al-ghayb); none knows them but he” 
(Q 6:59); “God will not inform you of the 
unseen” (Q 3:179); “None knows the unseen 
in the heavens and earth except God” 

(Q 27:65). But, side by side with God’s ex- 
clusive knowledge of the hidden there is 
another view, expressed in other verses, 
suggesting that God may occasionally con- 
fer some of this hidden knowledge on his 


creatures. In one verse God is depicted as 
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“knower... of the unseen, and he discloses 
not his unseen to anyone” (Q 72:26), yet the 
subsequent verse already voices a reserva- 
tion: “save only to such a messenger (q.v.) 
as he is well-pleased with” (Q 72:27). This 
means that God may share his knowledge 
with his chosen prophets (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD). In another verse a 
specific prophet 1s understood as being 
party to knowledge of the hidden. God 
turns to Noah (q.v.) and says: “That is of 
the tidings of the unseen, that we reveal to 
you...” (Q 11:49; cf. 3:44). The crack that 
these verses open up is extensively ex- 
ploited in post-quranic literature. It is 
obvious, however, that the tendency preva- 
lent in the Qur'an is the one that endows 
God with exclusive knowledge of “the hid- 
den.” Furthermore, several questions asso- 
ciated with this topic crop up in the Qur'an 
and are comprehensively developed in the 
writings of later commentators: What does 
“the hidden” include? Who among God’s 
creatures are privileged with knowledge of 
“the hidden”? Are they endowed with 
complete knowledge, equal to God’s, or 
does God retain certain knowledge exclu- 
sively for himself? 

The Qur'an itself hardly ever describes 
the domains subsumed under the concept 
of ghayb. At one point the “hour,” namely, 
the time of resurrection (q.v.), is presented 
as a “hidden” thing. “The hour is coming, 
I would conceal it that every soul may be 
recompensed for its labors” (Q 20:15; see 
LAST JUDGMENT; APOCALYPSE} REWARD 
AND PUNISHMENT). Elsewhere the Qur’an 
itself is presented as emerging from a “hid- 
den book” (kitab maknin, Q 56:78), an ex- 
pression commonly interpreted as referring 
to the umm al-kitab, “the essence,” literally 
“the mother,” of the book (q.v.), namely, 
the heavenly archetype of the Qur'an (see 
HEAVENLY BOOK). Again, the fact that, ex- 
cept for these few attempts to allude to 
the domain of “the hidden,” the Qur'an 
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conceals more than it reveals left additional 
room for exegetical speculation. In their in- 
terpretation of verses Q 2:2-3 “... a guid- 
ance to the godfearing who believe in the 
unseen,” in which “the unseen” or “the 
hidden” (al-ghayb) is presented as identical 
with the faith (q.v.) of the godfearing, com- 
mentators enumerate a list of tenets that 
are regarded as part of “the hidden.” For 
example, in various traditions cited by al- 
Tabart (d. 310/923) it is stated that “the 
unseen” in which Muslims should believe 
includes “heaven (q.v.) and hell (q.v.), resur- 
rection, the day of judgment — all being 
hidden things (wa-kullu hadha ghayb).” 
Other traditions cited by al-Tabari add to 
this list the belief in angels (see ANGEL) and 
prophets, recompense, and the revelation 
by God of the holy scriptures (‘Tabart, 
Tafsir, 1, 101-2). An almost identical list of 
tenets is offered by ShiT commentators, ex- 
cept that they also include the belief in the 
coming of the redeemer (al-mahdi, ‘Tisi, 
Tibyan, i, 55; Tabarst, Majma‘, i, 82 at Q 2:3; 
cf. Razi, Tafsir, ti, 27; see SHT'ISM AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

Common to things considered “hidden” 
is, according to some commentators, their 
concealment from the senses (nna I-ghayba 
ma _yakinu gha iban ‘an al-hassati, see e.g. 
Razi, Tafst, ii, 25). Furthermore, Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210) says that these 
things can be divided into those that can 
be discovered by means of an indication 
(ma dalla ‘alayhi dalil) from God and those 
that cannot be so discovered (ma la dalila 
‘alayhi, ibid.). Relying on this dichotomy, 
claims al-Razi, one can remove the con- 
tradiction apparent in the verses of the 
Quran: those claiming God’s exclusive 
access to the world of “the hidden” refer 
to the areas that cannot be discovered by 
means of an indication from God, whereas 
those speaking of God sharing his knowl- 
edge of “the hidden” with some of his 
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creatures refer to things that can be discov- 
ered in this fashion (Tafsi%; ii, 27). 

This dichotomy was highlighted in the 
discussions of Qur’4n commentators, par- 
ticularly the Shis, concerning Q 31:34, 
which lists five items the knowledge of 
which is reserved to God alone: knowledge 
of the hour (of the last judgment); knowl- 
edge of future rainfall (wa-yunazzilu 
l-ghayth, see WATER); knowledge of the gen- 
der of the infant in the mother’s womb 
(wa-yalamu ma fi l-arham, see BIRTH; BIO- 
LOGY AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF 
LIFE); knowledge of people’s fate (q.v.; see 
also DESTINY) and knowledge of an indi- 
vidual’s place of death (wa-md tadri nafsun 
madha taksibu ghadan wa-ma tadri nafsun bi- 
ayyt ardin tamitu, see DEATH AND THE 
DEAD). Shri scholars often discussed the 
issue of the knowledge with which the 
imams (see IMAM) were endowed — a 
knowledge that was occasionally believed 
to exceed that of the prophets. On the 
basis of this verse, they distinguished be- 
tween two kinds of knowledge, applicable 
to two sorts of “hidden things.” In a tra- 
dition ascribed to the Imam Muhammad 
al-Baqir (d. ca. 114/732) it is stated that 
“there are two forms of knowledge: the 
knowledge [God] taught his angels, mes- 
sengers and prophets, and [the knowledge] 
he withheld and confided to no one (lam 
pull‘ ‘alayht ahadan); in this [latter form of 
knowledge] he brings into being what he 
wills (yuhdithu fihi ma yash@u, cf. “Ayyashi, 
Tafsir, ti, 216; Qummt, Bas@ ir, 111; Maijlist, 
Bihar, 26, 102; cf. also Kohlberg, Imam 
and community, 30). Another text defines 
the higher of these two sorts of knowl- 
edge — that reserved for God alone — as 
“the hidden of the hidden” (ghayb al-ghayb, 
Ibn al-‘Arabt [attr.], Tafsir, ii, 272). 

These terminological distinctions made 
by Muslim scholars, both Sunnis and 


Shris, are intended to overcome the con- 
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tradictory evidence inherent in the theolo- 
gy of the Qur’an — between the transcen- 
dental God, who is remote from his world 
and its creatures, and the immanent God 
who reveals himself at least partly to his 
believers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; GOD 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). The Qur'an, being a 
divine book, is itself an example of a hid- 
den thing that God shares with his crea- 
tures; in the book, however, the dialectic 
tension between “hidden” and revealed is 
embodied. A qur’anic statement such as 
“that is of the tidings of the unseen, that 
we reveal to you,” (Q 3:44) referring to the 
miraculous birth of Jesus (q.v.), clearly in- 
dicates that the Qur'an incorporates top- 
ics belonging to the domain of “the hid- 
den.” This is a basic assumption, on which 
rests the qur’anic distinction between the 
inner (batin) and external (zahir) aspect 
of the divine revelation embodied in the 
ur’an. 

A major qur’anic verse upon which this 
dichotomy — as well as the question of 
who are authorized to reveal God’s words 
in the Qur'an — is based is Q 3:7: “It is he 
who sent down upon you the book, where- 
in are verses clear (ayat muhkamat) that are 
the essence of the book and others ambig- 
uous (q.v.; mutashabihat)... and none knows 
its interpretation, save only God. And 
those firmly rooted in knowledge (al- 
rastkhin fi l- tlm) say: ‘We believe in it...” 
Thus the Quran presents some of its 
verses as identical with the heavenly book, 
and therefore clear, while others are ob- 
scure. It should therefore come as no sur- 
prise that commentators used this verse as 
a basis to distinguish between “hidden” 
and “revealed.” The clear things were 
identified with those “which a person has 
no way of knowing; things the knowledge 
of which God kept to himself” (ma lam 
-yakun li-ahadin ila ‘tlmthi sabilun mimma 
istathara llahu bi-tlmihi dina khalqthi, ‘Vabart, 
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Tafsir, iti, 174). This list of hidden things 
includes, for example (in a tradition cited 
by al-Tabari, ibid.), “the time of the reap- 
pearance of Jesus son of Mary (q.v.), the 
time of sunrise and sunset (see DAY, TIMES 
oF), the hour (of the day of judgment), the 
end of the world and other such things un- 
known to anybody.” 

While Sunni and Shit commentators are 
unanimous as to the content of the hidden 
and revealed things to which the Qur'an 
refers, the Shit tradition is unique in its at- 
titude regarding the question of who are 
authorized to reveal the hidden secrets of 
the Qur’an. In answering this question the 
Shris, in particular, adopt a different read- 
ing of the syntax of the above-mentioned 
verse, Q 3:7. In the Shi tradition, the 
words “those firmly rooted in knowledge” 
(al-rastkhin ft l- tlm) are associated not with 
the words that follow them (“And those 
firmly rooted in knowledge say: ‘We be- 
lieve in it’,” wa-l-rastkhuna fi l-‘ilmi_yaquliuna 
amanna biht), but with the words that pre- 
cede them (wa-ma ya lamu tawilahu illa llahu 
wa-l-rasikhina fi l-‘tlmi), leading to the fol- 
lowing understanding of the passage: “And 
none knows its interpretation, save only 
God and those firmly rooted in knowl- 
edge.” These last words were, unsurpris- 
ingly, interpreted as referring to the imams, 
and thus another foundation was estab- 
lished for the idea that the imams are not 
only party to some of the hidden things 
but can also reveal secrets that God con- 
cealed in the Qur’an (cf. ‘Ayyashi, Ta/si7, i, 
162-3; Tust, Tibyan, ili, 399). 

Thus, the prevalent tendency in the 
Qur'an is the one according to which 
God alone knows that which is hidden 
and that which is revealed (‘Glim al-ghayb 
wa l-shahada). Nevertheless, in other 
qur’anic verses a more relative view is 
reflected — namely, that God may share 
his knowledge of the hidden things with 
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the prophets and, according to the Shr'is, 


also with the imams. 
Meir M. Bar-Asher 
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Hides and Fleece 


The skins and fur of animals. There is only 
one qur’anic passage referring to hides and 
fleece (Q 16:80): “God has appointed for 
you from your tents (buyit, lit. “houses”) a 
rest, and from the skins of the cattle (julud 
al-an‘am) he has appointed for you houses 
which are light for you on the day you 
strike them and the day you set them up, 
and from their wools (aswaf) and their furs 
(awbar) and their hair (ash Gr), furnishings 
and comfort for a season.” (Only these ani- 
mal products will be discussed in the fol- 
lowing. Human skin, to which the Quran 
refers in connection with hell’s fire [cf. 

Q 4:56; 22:20; 41:20-2; see HELL; FIRE], will 
not be treated.) 

Among the various benefits which ani- 
mals yield (God has created them to be at 
the disposal of humankind; see ANIMAL 
LIFE), the qur’anic passage just cited calls 
special attention to hides, wool, furs and 
hair of animals as examples of God’s be- 
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neficence towards human beings. These 
materials are extremely useful for human- 
kind, especially for bedouins (see BEDOUIN). 
They guaranteed a more endurable life for 
the Arabs (q.v.) and enabled their survival 
since the absence of these materials could 
result in great hardship. The wool of 
sheep, and the fur and hair of goats and 
camels (see CAMEL) as well as the leather 
produced from their skins (the production 
of leather was an important branch of in- 
dustry in the Hijaz; see PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN; ECONOMICS) 
were utilized in various aspects of daily 
life, which are also cited in the Qur'an. 
They were used for producing tents (see 
TENTS AND TENT PEGS), including their fin- 
ished borders, for weapons, especially 
shields, and for saddles, covers and other 
textile products (see INSTRUMENTS; MATE- 
RIAL CULTURE AND THE QUR’AN), as well as 
for clothes (see CLOTHING). Household 
utensils in the narrower sense of the word 
were also produced (e.g. hollow vessels to 
contain water). It is mainly camel, sheep 
and goat that supplied the hides, fur, wool 
and hair of qur’anic parlance. As cattle 
were primarily bred in southern Arabia 
where the soil was richer, products from 
cattle were less prevalent in the Hijaz (see 
GEOGRAPHY). As a consequence, cowhide 
leather sandals, for example, were exported 
from the southern part of the Arabian 
peninsula northwards. 

In general, Arabic commentators on the 
Quran limit their remarks when discussing 
Q 16:80. Al-Tabart (Tafsix, xiv, 153) explains 
buyiit as tents made of leather (ania), and 

Jasatit as tents made of hair and wool. 
According to al-Zamakhshari (Aashshaf, ii, 
422), buyut are made of skin (adam) and 
leather. It is only Ibn Kathir (Ta/si, iv, 509) 
who explicitly attributes wool, fur and hair 
to specific animal species: namely, to sheep, 


camels and goats. 


Herbert Eisenstein 
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Highway Robbery - see rHerr; 
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Hiyab see VEIL; BARRIER 


Hijr 


An ancient ruin in northwestern Arabia 
located approximately three hundred kilo- 
meters northwest of Medina (q.v.) near the 
modern settlement of Mada ’in Salih. At- 
tested once in the Qur'an, it is associated 
in quranic tradition with the Thamid 
(q.v.5 Q 7273-93 15:80-4; 26:141-59), said to 
have been a godless people who inhabited 
al-Hijr (Q 15:80; translated “rocky tract”), 
carving their dwellings in the surrounding 
mountain cliffs. They rejected the exhorta- 
tions (q.v.) of the messenger Salih (q.v.) 
who had been sent to lead them to repen- 
tance (see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE) and, 
as a result of their rejection, were de- 
stroyed by an earthquake (see PUNISHMENT 
STORIES). 

The site is universally identified with 
Hegra, mentioned by Strabo (16.4.24), 
Pliny (6.32.156) and Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium (Ethnika 260, 11-2), which served as 
the southern commercial and administra- 
tive center of the Nabatean kingdom. It is 
situated in the middle of a plain enclosed 
by towering sandstone cliffs, and in anti- 
quity sat astride the lucrative caravan route 
that carried south Arabian spices north to 
the Levant. The earliest known archaeo- 
logical evidence at the site consists of 
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seven south Arabian (Minaean) inscrip- 
tions carved on reused stone blocks, and 
twenty-nine Lihyani graffiti, all of which 
date broadly to the fourth and third 
centuries B.G.E. (see ARABIC SCRIPT; 
GEOGRAPHY). 

In the second or early first century B.c.E., 
following the collapse of the Lihyant dy- 
nasty at nearby Dedan in the al-‘Ula oasis, 
al-Hijr was chosen by the Nabateans as 
their southern base of operations. The ear- 
liest pottery for which a date can be estab- 
lished that was found at the site are the dis- 
tinctive Nabatean painted fine wares that 
date to this period. Nabatean al-Hijr seems 
to have reached its zenith during the first 
century C.E., when as many as eighty mon- 
umental sepulchral edifices were carved in 
the surrounding sandstone cliffs. Units of 
the third Roman legion stationed at al- 
Hi after the Roman annexation of the 
Nabatean kingdom in 106 G.£. attest to 
the town’s continued strategic impor- 
tance during the second and third cen- 
turies c.E. The historical record is silent 
about the demise of the Nabatean/Roman 
settlement. 

In spite of its traditional association with 
the Thamid, al-Hijr and its surroundings 
have produced very little archaeological 
evidence of their presence. Surprisingly 
few Thamidic inscriptions (about forty) 
have been found, and only one of these, a 
bilingual Nabataeo-Thamidic inscription, 
has been dated (267 c.£.). By the seventh 
century, al-Hijr apparently had become an 
abandoned ruin. According to tradition, 
Muhammad, while en route to the raid at 
Tabtk (9/631; see EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES), 1s said to have paused amidst its 
ruins, forbidding his army to drink from its 
accursed wells (see WELLS AND SPRINGS). 
Nevertheless, al-Hijr, or Mada’in Salih, 
“the cities of Salih,” as the site later be- 
came known, did not cease to exist entirely. 
In the fourth/tenth century, al-Istakhri 


mentions the existence of a small village. 
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With the establishment of the Darb al- 
Hajj, Mada in Salih became an important 
stop along the Syrian pilgrimage route, 
and with the construction of the Hijaz 
railroad, served as a refueling station. 

The modern exploration of Mada’in 
Salih commenced with C.M. Doughty’s 
visit to the site in 1877. The most complete 
description of its ruins remains the work 
published by A. Jaussen and R. Savignac in 
1909. Surveys by F Winnett and L. Reed in 
1962, and P. Parr in 1968, have added fur- 
ther knowledge of the archaeological his- 
tory of the site. Additional archaeological 
and epigraphic work is currently ongoing 
by the Department of Antiquities in Saudi 
Arabia. See also ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE 


QUR’AN; EPIGRAPHY AND THE QUR’AN. 
Timothy P. Harrison 
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Hira see emiGRATION 


History and the Quran 


Introductory remark 


This entry deals not with the Qur'an as a 
source of historical information (for which 
see Paret, Geschichtsquelle, and, for in- 
stance, Faruqi, Muslim historiography or 
Sherif, A guide) nor with its influence upon 
world history but with its view of history as 
can be outlined by present-day historians 
and, secondarily, with its influence upon 
the development of later Muslim historio- 
graphy. Although as a religious and meta- 
physical document, the Qur'an is not 
meant to be a work of history, it deals to an 
astonishingly large extent with events of 
the past and is imbued with a deep sense 
of history in its various dimensions. Yet, all 
its different approaches to understanding 
the world are in perfect harmony with one 
another. 

The historical terminology of the Qur'an 
is mostly not the one characteristic of later 
Muslim historiography and, obviously, not 
the one that modern thought on history 
and historiography might wish to find in it. 
For instance, the word for “story” (q-s-s), 
while not always employed in the sense of 
“history,” is the very commonly used qur- 
’anic equivalent for it, and the same applies 
to other historical terms. The distinction, 
favored by modern historians basing them- 
selves on research and speculative theory, 
between what might be accepted as histori- 
cally true and correct and what might be 
perceived as wrong or imagined data and 
theories likewise does not apply. Quranic 
statements about the past and the entire 
historical process were not seen as (possibly 
fictional) “stories” (Norris, Qzsas elements) 
and certainly not as “myths” (Beltz, Die 
Mythen) or the like, whatever we might 
think about them today. Even if they were 
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chosen for the particular meanings they 
seem to contain, that is, for achieving a 
definite purpose (now often called “salva- 
tion history”) and not just for presenting 
historical data as such, they were accepted 
as firmly established historical facts and 
seen as representing true past reality. 

Our source can be only the Qur’4n itself. 
All the later information of hadith (see 
HADITH AND THE QUR'AN) and exegetical 
works (/afsix, see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) is indispensable 
for any understanding of the Quran, and 
remains unconsciously present in the mind 
of everybody who studies the qur’anic text. 
However, the reliability of these sources as 
a guide to the language and meaning of 
many passages of the Qur’an remains far 
too uncertain to be accepted unquestion- 
ingly. In particular, the commentators’ mo- 
tivation for finding historical specificity in 
all contexts — the “historicization” of the 
qur anic text in the éafsiy enterprise (cf. 
Rippin, Tafsir) — is more of a hindrance 
than a help for the historian. 

The question of whether the Prophet's 
views of the historical process underwent 
changes during his lifetime does not, it 
seems, admit of a sufficiently well-grounded 
answer (for a systematic attempt to estab- 
lish a chronological sequence in the 
Quran’s acquaintance with and views of 
biblical material, see Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 
464-92 and passim). Although the informa- 
tion under discussion here is naturally pro- 
vided in greater detail by the later revela- 
tions (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN), 
the underlying conceptualization of histor- 
ical thought is seemingly rather uniform 


and consistent throughout the Quran. 


The histortographical climate in the Near East of 
the sixth and seventh centuries 
The rich historical literature that existed 
among the Syriac-speaking Christians in 


the Near East was almost exclusively di- 
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rected toward ecclesiastical history and the 
biography and martyrology of saints. Writ- 
ings of this nature were certainly known to 
Christians in southern Arabia and, per- 
haps, central Arabia, but their historical 
details, we may guess, cannot have been of 
much interest to the Prophet (see ORALITY 
AND WRITINGS IN ARABIA; PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). However, their 
principal purpose “to demonstrate what 
God has done for us in his grace, and what 
we in our wickedness have presumed to do 
in opposition to him” (Brock, North Meso- 
potamia, 52), and to teach a moral lesson 
(Witakowski, Syriac Chronicle, 171) corre- 
sponds well to a very prominent aspect of 
the quranic view of history (see ETHICS 
AND THE QUR'AN). Regrettably, we have no 
way of knowing how much if anything of 
this material could have been available 

to Muhammad in some form or other. 
Likewise, the Qur'an shows no specific 
acquaintance with Persian, or any other, 
historical literature. 

The traditional Arab narratives of genea- 
logical relationships and the storied hap- 
penings of the Arabian past and its “battle 
days” (ayyam, the word itself occurs with 
reference to the present but not to the past 
in Q 3:140), the south Arabian recollections 
of important, more recent events, the bibli- 
cal information from the creation of the 
world as known and discussed by Jews (see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM) and Christians (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) — all this 
constituted the stuff of history as reflected 
in the Qur’an (see NARRATIVES). The prob- 
lem here is not the high probability of oral 
transmission (see ORALITY) but the ques- 
tion of the possibility of circulation in 
some written form within the Prophet’s or- 
bit. A great reverence for anything written 
is obvious throughout the Qur'an. It leaves 
itself open, however, to two contradictory 
interpretations; it may indicate either 


familiarity with “books” or, less likely, their 
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virtual unavailability (see ILLITERACY). 
If the references to the “scrolls” (suhuf) 
of past prophets (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD) cannot be taken to indicate 
the actual presence of such works (see 
BOOK), if any existed, in their written form, 
the mention of “papyrus writings” (gardfts) 
in such a context (Q 6:91) is quite likely to 
show the existence of actual books, as does 
the reference to “reading” and “writing” in 
Q 29:48; “reading” them was, of course, 
mainly a process of a literate person read- 
ing them aloud to his listeners (see LITE- 
racy). Of particular significance is the 
repeated and much debated reference to 
the asatir al-awwaltn (Q 6:25; 8:31; 16:24; 
23:83; 25:5; 27:68; 46:17; 68:15; 83:13). It 
clearly means something like “stories of 
the ancients” and indicates the negative 
opinion held by Muhammad’s opponents 
of his revelations, in particular inasmuch 
as they dealt with past history. Asati corre- 
sponds exactly to Greek historia but is con- 
sidered not to be identical with it etymo- 
logically. The word would later allow the 
reconstruction of a singular form ustiira 
which, for instance, might be used in due 
course to translate something like Greek 
(heroic) myth (Aristotle, Eth. Nicom., 
1100a8, ed. Badawi, 74), but the pl. asatir as 
used in the Qur'an probably had no singu- 
lar and is most likely to be connected with 
the root s-¢-r in the meaning of “to write.” 
Thus, it could indicate an acquaintance 
with works of historical information, but 
again, no details as to the mode of such 
acquaintance are available to us. Later tra- 
ditions explain the phrase as alluding to 
slander by Christians in al-Hira or to Per- 
sian historical mythology circulating there, 
but it would be hazardous to project them 
into the qur’anic passages (cf. Rosenthal, 
Asatir al-awwalin; see GENERATIONS). 

In sum, it might be suggested with a cer- 
tain degree of likelihood that particular 


views of history together with the histori- 
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ographic material supporting them existed 
in some circles in the Arabian peninsula 
and found their reflection in the Qur'an. 
This reflection was, however, of a general 
and commonplace nature, and possible 
lines of connection remain as yet con- 


cealed from us. 


Past, present, and future are one in the historical 
process, leading to certain views on politics and 


socrely 


The entire world in all its variety was cre- 
ated by the one creator at one particular 
moment (see COSMOLOGY; GREATION). It 
follows that oneness was the ideal state for 
it at all times and that to which it should 
always aspire. As the beginning was one, so 
the expected end of the world is one for 
everyone and everything. Whatever is and 
takes place in between these two definite 
points of created time, no matter how var- 
ied in detail, follows a set overall pattern. 
Thus the history of the past and of the fu- 
ture, including that of the present, is fun- 
damentally uniform. No distinction be- 
tween the three modes of time need be 
made by the observer of human history. 
The ideal oneness was constantly inter- 
rupted by the tendency of the evil force of 
Satan (see DEVIL) to provoke splits among 
humanity. It proved invariably attractive to 
human beings and caused them to form 
self-contained rival groups. Thus, in the 
very center of events, there was always a 
“party of God” (hizh Allah, Q 5:56; 58:22) 
and a “party of Satan” (hizb al-shaytan, 
Q 58:19; cf. 35:6; see ENEMY). True and 
proven religious knowledge (‘m, bayyindt, 
see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING) moreover, 
when it asserted itself in the world, also in- 
creased the tendency to form hostile asso- 
clations (Q 2:253; 42:14). In fact, God had 
indeed good reasons for not wishing to in- 
terfere in the divisive process and thereby 
accelerate the reestablishment on earth of 


the desirable oneness of humanity (Q 5:48; 
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11:118; 16:93; 42:8); under certain circum- 
stances, even a recourse to violence (q.v.) 
might be necessary and beneficial (Q 2:251). 
The result throughout history was constant 
fighting between contending groups. Peo- 
ple would kill each other and be especially 
hard on the prophets who were sent to 
them to command justice (Q 3:21; see JUS- 
TICE AND INJUSTICE; MURDER; FIGHTING; 
CORRUPTION). There were always at least 
two groups, believers in the true religion 
and non-believers (see BELIEF AND UN- 
BELIEF), who fought each other, down to 
the time of the Prophet. The battles they 
fought had varying outcomes: “those days 
(of battle) we alternate between people” 
(wa-tilka l-ayyamu nudawiluha bayna l-nasi, 
Q 3:140), but would, it was hoped, end in 
the victory of the true religion. This de- 
sired final outcome was not yet achieved in 
the Prophet’s lifetime. For as there was 
constant fighting in the past, so there is 
fighting going on in the present — no mat- 
ter that fighting in the sacred month is a 
great sin (Q 2:217; see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR). The Prophet himself had to admit 
eventually that fighting would be required 
to the end of the world before the new reli- 
gion might fully succeed in its historical 
task of reestablishing complete unity 
(Q 4:76, 84, go). Only at the final hour (see 
APOCALYPSE; LAST JUDGMENT) 1s the con- 
test between good and evil (q.v.) among hu- 
man beings to be decided once and for all. 
Change can come only as an internal pro- 
cess with people changing themselves; ex- 
ternal intervention by God would be of no 
avail in this process (Q 13:11). Meanwhile, 
the splintering into groups will go on, and 
with it the fighting and the recurring de- 
struction of human settlements as a pun- 
ishment for acting against God’s plan for 
the world (Q 7:4, etc.; see PUNISHMENT 
STORIES; CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). 
These basic insights dominate all histori- 
cal development. Therefore, it is not sur- 
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prising that a great variety of terms are 
employed in the Qur'an to refer to the in- 
born human urge to form groups. Some 
are ordinary terms for subgroups such as 
Jarig, taifa, fa, or fawj (see PARTIES AND 
FACTIONS). It deserves notice that the ter- 
minology for tribal subgroups so highly 
developed in Arabian bedouin (q.v.) society 
is missing and even major tribal groups 
(qabila, sha‘, ‘ashiva) are mentioned very 
rarely, suggesting a general sedentary/ur- 
ban perspective on history (see TRIBES AND 
cLANS). Other terms may have entered 
qur’anic Arabic in a foreign, possibly reli- 
gious context, such as Aizb and even shia 
(q.v.); while this is not fully provable, it is 
clearly true with respect to milla ( Jeffery, 
For. vocab. 108 f., 190 f., 268 £; see FOREIGN 
VOCABULARY). 

The most prominent term from the his- 
torical viewpoint is umma (pl. umam). The 
word was commonly used in the Semitic 
languages and no doubt existed in Arabic 
long before the Prophet’s time but in its 
qur’anic usage may have been influenced 
by religious notions (for a brief résumé of 
some of the scholarly discussion, see Hum- 
phreys, Islamic history, 95 £.; see COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). It continued 
its long history throughout Islam to the 
present day, which resulted in its assuming 
shades of meaning not germane to the 
Quran where (in addition to other unre- 
lated meanings) it simply means associa- 
tions of humans (or jinn [q.v.]) of any size, 
preferably large but also comparatively 
small. One umma may be more numerous 
than another (Q 16:92); the word may, for 
instance, indicate a minority group and, in 
the next verse, serve to gloss the foreign 
term asbat that refers to the division of the 
Israelites into twelve tribes (Q 7:159 f.; see 
CHILDREN OF ISRAEL). While the number 
of umam actively making history was infi- 
nite, the original and desirable state was 


that of one and only one umma (Q 2:213; 
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5:48; 10:19; 11:118; 16:93; 21:92; 23:52 42:8; 
43:33). The prophets of the past tried in 
vain to reestablish the unified community 
(umma wahida), but it must and will be rees- 
tablished (for an authoritative third/ninth 
century Muslim interpretation of Q 2:213, 
see Gatje, The Quran, 92-9). The destruc- 
tive diverting of the flow of history caused 
by the permanent phenomenon in human 
societies of division into umam, especially 
the two irreconcilably hostile groups con- 
sisting of unbelievers and believers, must 
eventually come to an end. Other terms 
used for the human splintering process are 
not very different from umma and by and 
large tell the same story about such divi- 
sion as the driving force of history. 
Associations of any kind are usually de- 
fined by some kind of ideology and charac- 
terized by highly conservative attitudes. 
They possess an unwillingness to change, 
which even divinely appointed messengers 
(see MESSENGER) prove unable to overcome. 
All of them “are glad with what they have” 
in the way of spiritual instruction (kullu hiz- 
bin bi-ma ladayhim farihiina, Q 23:53; 30:32) 
and are smugly content with their activities 
past and present (Q 6:108). Like the Mec- 
cans, they cling everywhere to their cus- 
tomary rituals (mansak, Q 22:34, 67; see 
MEGCA; AGE OF IGNORANCE; SOUTH ARA- 
BIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). Even at 
the very end, groups, like individuals, have 
their own “book” in which their deeds are 
recorded (Q 45:28; see HEAVENLY BOOK). 
For the political organization of society, 
this has certain consequences. The original 
oneness of humanity is founded on the fact 
that humankind had its origin in one living 
being. Almost immediately after his cre- 
ation, man was individuated sexually into 
man and woman, as, for instance, ex- 
pressed in Q 4:1: “Fear your lord who 
created you from one soul and created 
from it its mate and spread out from them 


many men and women.” Such sexual 
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individuation, however, detracts from the 
historically exemplary status of human 
oneness as little as does the subsequent 
proliferation of individual human beings. 
The resulting formation of human clusters 
such as families, towns, and larger con- 
glomerations required direction and guid- 
ance in real life (see FAMILY; crTy). From 
God being necessarily one, it logically fol- 
lowed that only one individual at a time 
could serve as head of kingdom and politi- 
cal authority (see KINGS AND RULERS; 
POLITICS AND THE QURAN). The Qur'an 
when speaking about governance merely 
assumes this fact and has no occasion to be 
specific on this point. It was, of course, un- 
derstood that the selection of a king was a 
grave responsibility as exemplified by the 
case of Saul (q.v.; Taltit, g 2:246 f.), that a 
good ruler would rely on the advice of 
select numbers of aristocrats (nagib, mala’), 
as did Moses (q.v.; 7:155; cf. 5:12) or the 
Queen of Sheba (q.v.; Q 27:29; see BILQITS), 
and that a tyrannical (jabbar) ruler would 
almost automatically stir up rebellious 
activities against him as happened to Pha- 
raoh (q.v.) in his dealings with the Israel- 
ites. Against this background, all events in 
history have unfolded and taken, and then 
lost, their ephemeral place in the world. 


Past history 

a. Chronology 
The various ways of calculating eras that 
were in use in the Near East at the time did 
not leave Arabia untouched, but the extent 
and the type of dating by years practiced 
in Mecca and Medina during the Prophet’s 
lifetime are not known (see CALENDAR), al- 
though the older Arabic system of the 
year’s division into months (q.v.) plays a 
prominent role and the abolition of the in- 
tercalary month (nas?, Q 9:37) was a far- 
reaching measure of lasting impact. The 
speed with which the Ayr era (see EMIGRA- 


TION) took root very soon after his death 
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adds more probability to the likelihood 
that Muhammad and his environment 
were familiar with the need for approxi- 
mate or precise historical dates. Inciden- 
tally, negative dating by counting units like 
years as desirable for the recording for past 
events was not known then and was, in 
fact, not conceptually possible before mod- 
ern times. The Quran contains no hint as 
to the existence of ¢a7ikh as the term for 
chronology and, eventually, history and 
historiography. And, above all, while basic 
time reckoning as made possible by the 
creation of the sun (q.v.) and the moon 
(q.v.) Was seen as a very important part of 
the established world order (Q 10:5; 17:12; 
see DAY AND NIGHT; DAY, TIMES OF), exact 
chronology was understandably not at the 
heart of qur’anic historical thought. How- 
ever, the Qur’an reveals much concern 
with chronological knowledge. As we 
would expect, this concern often finds ex- 
pression in connection with inherited bibli- 
cal and other information. 

The six days of the creation of the world 
(Q 11:73 57:4) suggested a different length 
for divine, as against human, time reckon- 
ing. This is echoed in the ancient equation 
of one divine day with 1,000 human 
years (Q 22:47; 32:5; cf. Ps go:4; 2 Pet 3:8; 
for the continuity of the tradition in the 
Near East, see, in particular, Jubilees 4:30, 
trans. Charles, 41n; and Witakowski, Syriac 
chronicle, 70 f.). Such a supernatural day 
may also be said to equate 50,000 years for 
measuring the time that angels (see ANGEL) 
and the spirit (q.v.; see also HOLY SPIRIT) 
require to climb the ladder to God’s ma- 
jesty (Q 70:4). From subsequent world his- 
tory, it was known that Noah (q.v.) achieved 
longevity and spent 950 years among his 
people (Q 29:14), which, it may be noted, 
corresponds to his entire lifetime according 
to Genesis 9:29. Joseph’s (q.v.) seven-year 
cycles (Q 12:47 f.) figure as a chronological 


fact as does the Israelites’ sojourn of forty 
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years in the desert (Q 5:26), among further 
dates in the biography of Moses (Q 26:18; 
28:27, the latter passage involving other 
biblical episodes). Muhammad seems to 
have worried about the dearth and inac- 
curacy of the data available to him. This 
becomes particularly clear in the discus- 
sion of the history of the Seven Sleepers 
(see MEN OF THE GAVE) where the Prophet 
had to acknowledge the lack of chrono- 
logical information. He worried about the 
uncertainty of the length of time they 
spent sleeping in the cave. They them- 
selves did not know it, and the indicated 
precise number of 309 years is also uncer- 
tain. In the end, it must be left to God to 
have the correct information as to the ac- 
curate duration of their miraculous sleep 
(Q 18:11 f, 19, 25 f.). For the history of the 
future so closely integrated in Muham- 
mad’s worldview, any dates are left, under- 
standably and wisely, unstated (see also 
below under “f”’). 

Beyond these more or less specific data, a 
pervasive concern with relative chronology 
is transparent in the persistent use of the 
term “before” (qabl-, min qablu) to express 
relative chronology and bring some order 
into the course of events with respect to 
the sequence in which the history of divine 
revelation had unrolled. It was a conve- 
nient means to set the past clearly apart 
from the present. It took on a formulaic 
character and appears sometimes where it 
might as well have been left unstated, as 
when the jinn are stated to have been cre- 
ated before man (Q 15:27). “Those who 
were before you” or “before them” distin- 
guishes one group from the other on the 
temporary level and at the same time sug- 
gests the overall unity of human history; 
both you and those before you were created 
by God (gQ 2:21) and received revelations 
(Q 2:4; see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 
The phrase is used to indicate a historical 


sequence where such sequence had been 
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disregarded in the emotional fervor of the 
context, as when, in an enumeration of the 
prophets of the past, it appears that Noah 
is stated to have been earlier than Isaac 
(q.v.) and Jacob (q.v.; Q 6:84 f), although 
in such enumerations the chronological 
sequence tends to be conspicuously disre- 
garded (Q 50:12). It may be noted that it is 
always Noah who is defined according to 
relative time (Q 51:46; 53:52; 54:9). In con- 
nection with Abraham (q.v.), his chrono- 
logical priority to the Torah (q.v.) and the 
Gospels (see GOSPEL) that were revealed 
“after his time” (min ba‘dihi) constitutes a 
most important issue in the Qur’an’s devel- 
oping construction of religious history 

(Q 3:65). “Before” — and occasionally 
“later” — clearly expresses the under- 
standing of history as something unfolding 
over time. 

The frequent reference to “the first” or 
“the former” (azwwaliin), once also al- 
aqdamiina (Q 26:76), serves the same pur- 
pose. “First/former” often stands alone as, 
for instance, in asair al-awwalin, or it may 
be attached to “(fore)fathers” or “genera- 
tions” (qurin, note the combination with 
“before you” in Q 10:13} 11:116, cf. also 
Q 20:128; 28:43). These terms also by 
themselves convey the idea of some event 
or condition in past history. The awwaliin 
had their written texts (zubuz Q 26:196; see 
PSALMS) and revealed writings (al-suhuf 
al-iila, Q 20:133; 87:18). They had their 
ways of doing things (swnna, Q 8:38; 15:13; 
18:55; 35:43) and were gifted with pre- 
paredness (khulug) for their actions 
(Q 26:137); this appears to be the meaning 
of sunna and khulug here, although the con- 
text strongly suggests something not done 
by them but being done to them (Paret, 
Kommentar, 88). Most of what the awwalin 
did was not right. They belittled their 
prophets (Q 15:10 f£; 43:6 f.) and were thor- 
oughly misled in their attitudes (Q 37:71; 
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see ASTRAY; ERROR), but the way they 
behaved is a thing of the past (wa-mada 
mathalu l-awwalina, Q 43:8; cf. also wa- 
mathalan mina lladhina khalaw min qablikum, 
Q 24:34). Whether the awwalin were good 
or evil, very remote or comparatively near 
in time, the references to them serve the 
purpose of evoking the past as history to 
be noticed and remembered. Only God 
has no history in the human sense, as he is 
“the first and the last” (Q 57:3). 


b. Historical memory 


The physical abstraction of a particular 
brain function for remembering the past 
appears to have been unrealized in the 
Near East and thus one cannot expect to 
find it in any form in the Qur'an. The 
common Semitic root dh-k-r which comes 
to mind first when dealing with the subject 
of memory appears in it many times, but 
it possesses various noticeably different 
meanings that do not always correspond to 
what is covered under “remembering.” 
This applies not only to Arabic but also to 
the other Semitic languages as far back as 
the earliest records we possess (cf. Schot- 
troff, “Gedenken”’). In connection with “re- 
membering” God’s benefactions, dh-k-r is 
applied to historical events such as those 
that happened to Noah or the Israelites 
and Pharaoh (Q 2:47 f., 122; 7:69, 74); in 
this context, dh-k-r is basically remember- 
ing the past, although the hortatory impli- 
cations of such remembrance are also 
clearly present. Giving thought and heed- 
ing is, indeed, the prime connotation of 
the root in the Qur'an and also applies to 
the reciprocal remembrance between God 
and human beings (Q 2:200, 152), which is 
considered desirable. Where the fifth con- 
jugation of dh-k-r occurs (Q 2:269; 3:7, etc.), 
for instance, commentators feel compelled, 
and with good reason, somehow to detect a 


combination of more than one connota- 
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tion. Thus for instance, al-Tabart (d. 310/ 
923; Tafsir ii, 61, ad Q 2:269) has “being 
exhorted... and thus remembering.” Not 
having the commentators’ luxury of expo- 
sition by paraphrase, modern translators 
waver and show uncertainty in their choice 
of terms. Many opt for something like 
“take warning.” Arberry offers a coura- 
geous or, perhaps, foolhardy example of 
sticking throughout to plain “remember,” 
as he also does in connection with the 
occurrences of the noun fadhkira (e.g. 

Q 69:12). On the other hand, to give one 
more arbitrarily chosen example, Mah- 
moud M. Ayoub (The Quran, i, 268; ii, 20) 
opts for “reflect” (in Q 2:269) and “remem- 
ber” (in Q 3:7). 

Although no unambiguous testimony to 
the role of memory in the occupation with 
history thus appears to exist in the Qur'an, 
we are justified in reaching the conclusion 
that the application of memory to the past 
was sensed to be a positive activity that was 
highly recommendable and constantly to 
be practiced. It is a great help in maintain- 
ing concern with historical events that 
should not be forgotten and strongly stimu- 
lates such concern. According to the sparse 
available evidence, however, it was not felt 
to be, and was not, a separate force of its 


own in the historical consciousness of the 


Quran. 


c. Biblical history 
To assess the Qur’an’s historical under- 
standing of information found in the Bible 
as well as in later Jewish or Christian elab- 
oration, it is always necessary as a first step 
to identify and compare the source com- 
mon to them and the Quran. While Chris- 
tian material would definitely derive from 
Christian sources, the material from the 
Hebrew Bible could, of course, have also 
been transmitted through Christian inter- 


mediaries. ‘This question has not been fully 
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settled to the satisfaction of all (cf. Rosen- 
thal, in Torrey, The Jewish foundation, intro- 
duction) and possibly can only be decided, 
if at all, on a case by case basis. 

The biblical information is often desig- 
nated by Arabic roots in ordinary usage 
such as n-b-? (from which 1s derived naba;, 
“information”), which may indicate report- 
ing on past and contemporary (Q 15:49-51) 
as well as future happenings (Q 22:72), or 
the slightly more specialized q-s-s (from 
whence qissa, gasas, “narration,”) which is 
also occasionally found combined with 
n-b-’(Q 7:101; 11:100, 120; 20:99). Words 
that in later historiography were funda- 
mental occur very sparely. Hadith (lit. 
“event,” “happening”? thus may refer to 
the “story of Moses” (Q 20:9), parallel to 
naba’ of Moses (Q 28:2 f.) or Abraham 
(Q 26:69, cf. 51:24); the plural ahadith indi- 
cates that what happened to past nations 
made their history a warning example 
(Q 23:44; 34:19). Khabar (pl. akhbar, lit. 
“tidings”), where it occurs, can hardly 
be understood as historical information 
(2 9:94; 99:4). 

Significantly, the true and real character 
of such historical information is repeatedly 
stressed. As the divine revelation received 
by Muhammad is described as truthful (b7- 
l-haqq, Q 5:48), thus the reports on the story 
of the sons of Adam (see ADAM AND EVE; 
GAIN AND ABEL), of Jesus (q.v.), and of the 
Seven Sleepers are marked as “true” (al- 
haqq; Q 3:62; bi-l-haqq, 5:27; 18:13), and the 
creation of the heavens and the earth by a 
wise and knowledgeable (khabir) deity is a 
reality (b7-l-haqq, Q 6:73). Stories such as 
those of Joseph and Moses in his dealings 
with Pharaoh are not freely invented fic- 
tion (hadithan yuftara) but a lesson (‘tbra) 
from history for those capable of under- 
standing and those fearful of what might 
happen to them in the future (Q 12:111; 


79:15-26). 
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The Qur'an offers a long and coherent 
narrative only for Joseph (in Q 12) and, to a 
lesser degree, the Seven Sleepers (in Q 18). 
Its view of the consecutive unfolding and 
total expanse of biblical history has to be 
reconstructed from numerous, mostly brief 
passages scattered throughout it. Speyer 
(Erzdhlungen) has shown how such a recon- 
struction can be successfully accomplished 
and lead to a coherent picture of the rela- 
tionship of the Qur’an with the biblical 
tradition: History and time begin with the 
creation of the world and its inhabitants 
living on earth as well as the majestic bod- 
ies in the heavens; Satan, the fallen angel, 
simultaneously introduces the element of 
temptation and evil that was destined to 
pervade the entire future course of history. 
The totality of these activities establishes 
the existence and power of an almighty 
God giving history a lasting metaphysical 
imprint. What comes thereafter and con- 
tinues throughout the ages, takes place on 
the human level. It is perceived as a seam- 
less lesson in ethics and moral behavior, 
which is exemplified by the actions of Cain 
and Abel; the break with the past under 
Noah; and the powerful influences exerted 
by the patriarchs, first and foremost among 
them Abraham whose life, among many 
other important events, includes the in- 
structive happenings surrounding Lot (q.v.) 
and his family. 

The widening stage of history is illus- 
trated by Joseph and glorified by the events 
that took place under Moses. The latter’s 
attempts to set history on its right course 
are marred by such spectacular aberrations 
of man as the worship of the golden calf 
(see CALF OF GOLD) and the excessive accu- 
mulation of wealth by Korah (q.v.; Qariin), 
which expose the ever-present danger of 
materialistic corruption. The imperatives 
facing royal leadership become tangible in 
the person of David (q.v.) and, with partic- 
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ular force, in the rule of Solomon (q.v.). All 
these events, and many minor episodes 
concerning other figures from the Bible, 
are widely separated in time but held 
together by an unbroken chain of divine 
messengers as the agents chosen to attempt 
to straighten the course of history with 
their unchanging message. That message 
would have saved the world long ago, if it 
had only been accepted and not violently 
rejected by humanity at successive stages. 
The singular suggestion is once made that 
the procession of ever new messengers fol- 
lowing one another in irregularly spaced 
succession might have been halted at some 
time (Q 40:34), but it was branded as totally 
unreal and untrue. Rather, sporadic peri- 
ods without messengers (sing. fatra, Q 5:19) 
might have occurred. The divine revelation 
does not deal with the history of all of the 
messengers (Q 4:164) as only God knows it 
all (Q 14:9). From the times of the Hebrew 
Bible, however, the prophetic succession 
continued uninterruptedly to the time of 
Jesus (q.v.) whose history illustrated a 
higher level of religious impact upon 
human thought and behavior. Narratives 
surrounding his birth and childhood bring 
the figure of his mother Mary (q.v.) to 
prominence and presage her importance 
as a model for female emulation. And 
Christian virtue as a factor in history 
found another expression in the tale of 
the Seven Sleepers, which was cherished 
throughout the Near East. Miracles (see 
MIRACLE) were accepted as true historical 
occurrences throughout this long period 
but with the clear implication that they 
were the preserve of the messengerial suc- 
cession that reached its final conclusion 
with the prophet Muhammad. 

Since this world history is viewed from 
the Arabian peninsula, it is not surprising 
that a certain tendency to center it on that 
region as closely as possible is discernible. 
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An example would be the apparent place- 
ment in Arabia of Mount al-Jadi where 
Noah’s ark came to rest when the flood re- 
ceded (Q 11:44; see JUDT); at least, there is 
no indication to the contrary which would 
locate the mountain outside of it. There 
also is no sense that the story of the Seven 
Sleepers unfolded anywhere far from Ara- 
bia. On the other hand, the role of Egypt 
(q.v.) as located in a rather distant part of 
the world is taken for granted. And the in- 
clusion of a geographical end of the earth 
in journeys reported in siira 18 under the 
names of Moses and the “two-horned” 
Dhi |-Qarnayn (who presumably can be 
identified with Alexander the Great; see 
ALEXANDER) appears to hint at an aware- 
ness of global history. It fits the Qur’an’s 
general picture of the way the world was 
created and of the oneness of humankind. 
The history of the past is claimed to be a 
global phenomenon since those remote 
days known through Judaism and 


Christianity. 


d. Pre-Islamic Arabian history 
The means to assess the Qur’an’s adapta- 
tion of Jewish and Christian history are 
available to us in the Bible but a corrective 
is almost entirely lacking for a critical un- 
derstanding of pre-Islamic Arabian history 
as mirrored in the Quran. Occasional 
references in ancient Arabic poetry (see 
POETRY AND POETS) can be adduced in this 
connection to offer some corroboration. 
Archaeology in central and northern 
Arabia is far from the point where it could 
furnish secure and helpful data for the elu- 
cidation of qur’anic statements, which, 
however, may anyway turn out to be be- 
yond confirmation by archaeological evi- 
dence (see ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

Over the centuries, south Arabian high 
civilization, which by the time of Muham- 
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mad also included significant contributions 
from Jews and Christians, had extended its 
influence to central Arabia. South Arabia’s 
close ties with Ethiopia (see ABYSSINIA) Just 
across a sea strait brought another part of 
the world within the ken of the Prophet’s 
environment. While certain terms in the 
Quran indisputably reflect these ties, his- 
torical reminiscences, as far as we can tell, 
are scarce. The quite detailed story of the 
Queen of Sheba (see Lassner, Demonizing 
the queen) did not come directly from south 
Arabia but is based upon the biblical tradi- 
tion. The names of Saba’ (Q 34:15) and 
Tubba‘ (q.v.; Q 44:37; 50:14) are mentioned 
in close connection with Solomon and 
other persons and events of ancient bibli- 
cal times. In the case of Saba’, however, 
flooding that resulted from (the breaking 
of ) the dam (sayl al-‘arim Q 34:16 [the latter 
a south Arabian word]; see AL-“ARIM), is 
mentioned as the cause of a devastating 
catastrophe that befell the Sabaeans and 
there can be no doubt that this was a refer- 
ence to an actual event that had taken 
place in the Yemen (q.v.) in recent memory. 
It has been suggested (Miller, Marib) that 
among several similar problems with the 
dam, the one referred to in the Quran 
“occurred only at the beginning of the sev- 
enth century.” If correct, this would put 
the event in the lifetime of Muhammad 
(see “d” below) and thus be something 
rather singular in the cycle of reported 
divine warnings from the past. On the 
other hand, the event connected with an 
elephant in siira 105, can, it seems, safely 
be connected to sixth-century southern 
Arabia, but it should be noted that the text 
of the Qur’4n does not give any clear hint 
as to location or date and furnishes no ex- 
planatory details to confirm the historical 
context (see ABRAHA; PEOPLE OF THE 
ELEPHANT). Thus it is not surprising that 


even in this case, an attempt has been 
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made to reinterpret it completely and 
divorce it from south Arabia (see De 
Prémare, Les éléphants). 

Much more prominent are events men- 
tioned in the Qur'an, and no doubt viewed 
as historical, concerning seemingly more 
northern peoples and areas of the Arabian 
peninsula that we are not able to locate 
precisely. The historical reality of some of 
these has been doubted, sometimes even to 
the extent of suggesting, without convinc- 
ing proof, that the names of Arabic proph- 
ets such as Salih (q.v.) and Hid (q.v.) were 
free inventions. The historicity of the 
Thamid (q.v.), however, is well attested, 
and assuming that the ashab al-hir (Q 15:80) 
are to be equated with them, they were 
presumably known as located around al- 
Hijr in northern Arabia (sce myr). The ‘Ad 
(q.v.) and “Iram (q.v.) of the columns” 

(Q 89:7) have so far remained historically 
less tangible. Many other figures that popu- 
late the qur’anic references to Arabia (e.g. 
ashab al-rass, se@ PEOPLE OF THE DITCH; 
ashab al-ayka, see PEOPLE OF THE THICKET) 
totally escape identification. In the Qur’an, 
their usual association with biblical figures 
would suggest a location in time of rather 
remote antiquity; nevertheless, they some- 
how give the impression of being close to 
Muhammad’s Arabian environment. 

However great our ignorance of details, 
it is obvious that the qur’anic vision of his- 
tory has fully succeeded in flawlessly incor- 
porating its post-biblical Arabian phase 
into the large picture of a succession of 
prophets and their rejection that was al- 
ways accompanied by devastating occur- 
rences. It is possible that attempts in this 
direction had already been made by Ara- 
bian residents belonging to earlier religious 
groups, but it seems more likely that this 
construction of an unbroken flow of his- 
tory from the earliest past down to the 


present time as well as the place of Mu- 
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hammad was particular to the historical 


vision of the Quran. 


e. Contemporary history 
Muhammad saw himself as a crucial fig- 
ure in world history and, like the biblical 
prophets, keenly felt his responsibility to be 
an observer and arbiter of his society. ‘The 
Quran therefore deals remarkably much 
with events concerning him personally 
and, to a very small extent, with historical 
happenings in more remote regions that 
took place in his time. Most contemporary 
events, however, are presented, as was ap- 
propriate in the context, in a form that, at 
least for us, is cryptic and makes their his- 
torical import hard to evaluate. ‘The useful- 
ness of these references for modern histori- 
ans in reconstructing the actual biography 
of the Prophet is limited (see stRA AND THE 
QuR’AN). They have been correctly de- 
scribed as “obscure allusions” (Sellheim, 
Prophet, 38) and the possibility of accurate 
historical evaluation is now generally ap- 
proached with a skepticism that differs 
only in degree, as is made clear, for in- 
stance, by the works of Schoeler (Charak- 
ter und Authentie) and Rubin (The eye of the 
beholder). 

Apart from the somewhat uncertain 
assumption that events to the south of 
Mecca and Medina (q.v.) on which the 
Qur’4n commented were contemporary 
(see “c” above), a larger historical context 
is mentioned expressly only in stra 30. 
Divine support for the nascent community 
of Muslims is said to be expected from the 
Byzantines (q.v.; al-Rim) gaining victory 
after their previous defeat. ‘The unnamed 
enemy can safely be identified as the Per- 
sians, but another vocalization of the Ara- 
bic text could easily yield the opposite 
meaning that the Byzantines’ victory was 
followed by their later defeat. Either mean- 


ing could be fitted in the historical context 
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as it is known to us; the greater likelihood, 
however, is on the side of the former alter- 
native (Paret, Kommentar, 388). Be this as it 

may, the passage is a precious testimony to 
an awareness of events in the larger world 
outside Arabia and their integration in the 
Quran’s historical consciousness. 

Beyond allusions to events, references are 
found to a few individuals by name such as 
Zayd (Q 33:37) and Muhammad himself 
(Q 47:2; 48:29) or by supposedly transpar- 
ent nicknames as Abi Lahab and his wife 
(Q 111:1, 4). The qur’anic attestations of the 
names of certain localities, such as Mecca 
(also Umm al-qura or “this place”), Medina 
(Yathrib), and the battle (yawm) at Hunayn 
(q.v.3 Q 9:25 f) are significant as giving a 
feel for the historical environment. De- 
scriptions of contemporary warfare (e.g. 

Q 47:4, 35; See EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; 
wak) contribute further to clarifying the 
situation in which contemporary events 
took place. Past events serve frequently as a 
foil for what happens among Muhammad’s 
contemporaries, who unfortunately used 
the behavior of their forefathers as an ex- 
cuse for their own misdeeds (Q 7:28; cf. also 
22:42 f.); and certain individuals of the 
past such as Abraham and Moses are held 
up to them as guides and examples (imam, 
uswa), again with a conspicuous lack of 
success (Q 2:1043 11:17} 33:21; 60:4, 6). The 
proper or improper conduct exhibited by 
women of the past such as the wives of 
Noah, Lot, and Pharaoh as well as Mary, 
the daughter of ‘Imran (q.v.; Q 66:12), is 
understood as being valid for the present 
(see WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN). All of it sig- 
nificantly illuminates the extension of past 


world history to the present. 


f. The history of the future 
The predictability of the future course of 
history is an urgent concern for Muham- 


mad. Indeed, it is the true core of his 
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divine vocation. Full historical conscious- 
ness must take account of the future as it 
does of the past, although the succession of 
divine messengers has come to an end once 
and for all with the prophet Muhammad. 
There will be a day of judgment and an 
end to the world as hitherto known. To be- 
lieve in it is equivalent to the belief in God 
(Q 2:8, 62; see FAITH; ESCHATOLOGY). As 
God created the world, he will surely bring 
it back (Q 21:104) after the end, the implica- 
tion being that this will be in another form 
of incarnation and inspiritization in har- 
mony with the known features of the after- 
life. The events that will take place at the 
end are described colorfully and dramatic- 
ally, but no date of any kind is given. The 
end of the world has its “definite term” 
(gal musamma). It may be near (Q 33:63), 
but only God has knowledge about when it 
will occur (Q 7:187; 79:42-46). A definite 
term, in fact, exists for everything in the 
world (Q 14:10; 46:3). But on the last day, 
the sinners do not know how long they had 
stayed in their graves (Q 207102 f.; 30:55 f; 
see DEATH AND THE DEAD), nor do those 
who were saved know with certainty the 
length of their stay on earth (Q 23:112 f.). 
The time for the condemned to spend in 
hell (q.v.) may be described merely as 
“long years” (ahgab, Q 78:23), but, in gen- 
eral, a root indicating long lasting or eter- 
nal sojourn (Ah-I-d, see ETERNITY) is used 
to describe the final destination of human 
beings after resurrection (q.v.) in either 
paradise (q.v.) or hell (e.g. Q 2:39, 81 f; see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; DESTINY). 


The Quran’s historical vision and its influence on 
Muslim historiography 
It would seem futile to attempt establishing 
a connection between the techniques of 
Muslim historiography and the Qur'an, 
and this has not been seriously considered 
(Cahen, L’historiographie arabe, 133, 140). 
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The forms of Muslim historical writing 
which largely determined its character did 
not have their model in the Qur’an. Even 
the question of how its view of history might 
have exercised a lasting influence on later 
historiography and, perhaps, given it its 
“interpretative framework” is rarely asked 
(Humphreys, Quranic myth, 274). The 
powerful historical consciousness embed- 
ded in the Qur'an, however, continued to 
live on and made itself felt throughout the 
work of Muslim historians. Since the 
Quran places an unmistakable emphasis 
on history and the historical process in 
describing and recommending to humans 
their necessary and appropriate behavior 
in the world, it is a fair assumption that the 
very fact of historiography becoming a 
conspicuous part of all Muslim intellectual 
activity had its origin or, at least, its ever- 
present stimulus, in the Qur'an. Islam has 
been rightly deemed a historical religion 
and one inherently favorable to the study 
of history in all its aspects. 

For the pre-Islamic history from the cre- 
ation of the world to the time of Muham- 
mad the information presented in the 
Quran inspired the contemplation of 
world history and offered suggestions as to 
how it might be pursued (Busse, Arabische 
Historiographie, 269) and remained basic 
for later historiography. It was elaborated 
in considerable length, and for the most 
part freely until more information from 
outside sources became available in the 
course of time. Universal history from the 
beginning to the present became a favored 
kind of historical writing, which at times 
was expanded to include the history of the 
future. One example, however, of Muslim 
historiography that goes against this trend 
towards the writing of universal history 1s 
the Yaarb al-umam of the fourth/tenth- 
century Miskawayh. This work deserves 


mention for its explicit rejection and 
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omission of pre-Islamic history (and the 
Prophet’s biography), a rejection which is 
basically incompatible with the critical 
spirit of the true historian (Rosenthal, Hzs- 
tory, 141 £.). Miskawayh’s approach was 
evidently formed under the influence of 
intellectual developments that by his time 
had firmly established themselves in Mus- 
lim civilization but as a rule were unable 
to supplant the qur’anic tradition of world 
history. 

An unintended result of the qur’anic 
view of history has derived from its origi- 
nal Arabia-centrism that came through 
rather undiluted by the wider outlook (see 
above under “c”). In combination with 
other factors, it contributed to viewing 
Islam and understanding its history as fun- 
damentally unaffected by the larger world, 
and it tended to limit the principal concern 
of later historians to the history of the 
Muslim world. The treatment of any pre- 
Islamic history not within the Qur’an’s 
field of vision remained severely restricted. 
During Islamic times, non-Muslim history 
entered the historians’ purview only to a 
small extent, and mainly inasmuch as it 
had direct bearing on the Muslim condi- 
tion. However, since Islam expanded over 
a large part of the world, the scope of his- 
torical productivity did not fail to expand 
with it. 

The Quran taught the importance, for 
better or worse, of the individual as the 
principal human agent in history. That 
helped to prepare the soil for the tremen- 
dous growth of biography, one of the glo- 
ries of Muslim historiography. An indis- 
pensable catalyst in this process was the 
desire to find an explanation for historical 
and autobiographical allusions and to re- 
construct the biography of the Prophet as 
the model for all humanity and the source 
of the rapidly developing religion. All of 
this naturally required recourse to relent- 
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less interpretation of the text and an accu- 
mulation of additional material that could 
be accomplished only with the help of the 
scholarly disciplines that became known as 
tafswr and hadith. Nothing, however, con- 
tributed more and in more diverse ways to 
arousing a lasting interest in history than 
biography, and it clearly provided the ear- 
lest products of historical writing in Ara- 
bic, before further concerns took over to 
make biography still more essential as a 
subject of historiography. 

The admission of miraculous happenings 
into the historical process may be consid- 
ered a minor result of the qur’anic view of 
history. That it remained sporadic and re- 
stricted to certain items, is remarkable 
mainly if compared to Christian histori- 
ography. Other concepts that lived on and 
could not be entirely discarded by later his- 
torians, for instance, were the possibility of 
a different time scale for remote historical 
events and of longevity in human beings. 
Longevity was suggested by Noah’s life 
span (see above under “a”); nothing, how- 
ever, is said about longevity in connection 
with the sage of the past named Luqman 
(q.v.3 Q 31:12 £; cf. Heller and Stillman, 
Lukman). At any rate, the belief in the 
historical existence of extraordinarily long- 
lived individuals soon ceased to be of inter- 
est to historians and became more of a lit- 
erary subject. 

While the Quran set such lines of 
thought and provided some basic material 
for the labors of future historians, without 
doubt the most profound impact of the 
quranic view of history has been its stress 
on history as an example or lesson (bra), 
most clearly stated at the end of Q 12 
“Joseph” (Strat Yisuf; Q 12:111). Historical 
information is not only educational but it is 
also consummate wisdom (muzdajarun hik- 
matun balighatun, Q 54:4-5); no distinction in 
this respect can be made between past and 
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contemporary history (Q 59:2). The useful- 
ness of history and the need to learn from 
it constitute a persistent theme of all Mus- 
lim historians. The recognition of history 
as an infallible guide to how human beings 
ought, or ought not, to behave and act jus- 
tifies and legitimizes their work. They gen- 
erally assume that the preoccupation with 
history has no other acceptable purpose 
and useful effect. Zbar, as the plural of “bra, 
may eventually appear in the titles of his- 
torical works such as al-Dhahabr’s (d. 748/ 
1348) al-‘Ibar ft khabar man ghabar (“The les- 
sons of the reports of those who have 
passed away”), a strictly annalistic history 
from Muhammad to the time of the au- 
thor. Significantly, the more systematic- 
ally conceived history of Ibn Khaldtin 
(732-808/1332-1406) bears the overarching 
title of Aztab al-‘Tbar (“Book of lessons”). 
The occupation with history and histori- 
ography as providing lessons for life and 
actions must be reckoned among the im- 
portant gifts of the Quran to the intellec- 
tual development of Islam. 


Franz Rosenthal 
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Holy Land see SANCTITY AND THE 
SACRED; JERUSALEM 


Holy Places see SANCTITY AND THE 
SACRED, HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE 


Holy Spirit 


An agency of divine action or communica- 
tion. The Arabic phrase rih al-qudus, as it 
appears in the Quran, is regularly inter- 
preted by translators to mean the ‘holy 
spirit,’ or the ‘spirit of holiness.’ The 
phrase occurs four times in the Qur'an. In 
three of the four occurrences the text says 
that God “strengthened” (ayyadnahu) Jesus 
(q.v.), son of Mary (q.v.), by the holy spirit 
(Q 2:87, 253; 5:110); in the fourth instance 
the holy spirit is identified as the one who 
has brought down the truth (q.v.) from God 
to his prophet (Q 16:102). This apparent 
personal identity of the holy spirit in the 
latter passage has prompted some Muslim 
commentators to identify the holy spirit 

by whom God ‘strengthened’ Jesus with 
Gabriel (q.v.), the traditional, angelic 
bearer of God’s messages in the scriptures 
(see BOOK; SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN). 
For others the holy spirit in these passages 
is said to be identical with the created spirit 
from God, identified elsewhere in the 
Qur’an as the agency by which God enliv- 
ened Adam (e.g. Q 15:29; see ADAM AND 
EVE), made Mary pregnant with Jesus 

(Q 21:91), and inspired the angels (see 
ANGEL) and the prophets (e.g. Q 17:85; see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). ‘To empha- 
size the created nature of this gift of God’s 
beneficence, and in an effort to avoid theo- 
logical misunderstanding, some modern 
interpreters of the Quran prefer to trans- 
late the phrase rith al-qudus not with the 
usual ‘holy spirit,’ but with periphrastic 
expressions such as ‘God’s holy bounty,’ 


or even ‘the blessed word of God.’ 
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Philologically the Arabic phrase rih al- 
qudus is cognate with the Syriac expression 
rihé d-qudshd, used in Christian Aramaic 
texts as the name of the third person of 
the Christian Trinity (q.v.): Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit (see FOREIGN VOCABU- 
LARY). On the assumption that the purpose 
of the revelation in the Quran is at least in 
part to correct what it presents as the ex- 
cesses in the religious claims of the earlier 
People of the Book (q.v.; cf. e.g. Q 4:171), 
and further assuming that Christian doc- 
trines in their Syriac expression historically 
lay within the purview of the Qur'an, one 
might see a corrective, even a polemical in- 
tent in the Qur’an’s use of the phrase rah 
al-qudus in the three passages cited above in 
which the text says that God ‘strengthened’ 
Jesus with the holy spirit (see POLEMIC AND 
POLEMICAL LANGUAGE; SYRIAG AND THE 
QuR’AN). Correlatively, the fourth text 
(Q 16:102) implicitly claims a comparable 
role for the holy spirit in the prophetic 
career of Muhammad, 1.e. to bring the 
truth from God to him. 

In the light of these considerations, it 
seems particularly apt to render rih al-qudus 
as ‘holy spirit,’ assuming that in fact the 
Quran intends to speak in these four pas- 
sages of the same Holy Spirit as the one of 
whom the Christians speak. In these pas- 
sages, as well as in other places in the sa- 
cred text, however, the Qur’an’s intention 
may be seen to be at least partially correc- 
tive, and critical of the deifying language 
used by the earlier People of the Book in 
regard to the Holy Spirit. 

In one particularly significant passage the 
Quran says that Jesus, son of Mary, is 
himself a “spirit” (q.v.; rwhun) from God 
(Q 4:171). According to a number of Mus- 
lim commentators this identification de- 
rives from the fact that, according to the 
Quran’s teaching, Mary became pregnant 
with Jesus, not by means of any human in- 


tervention, but miraculously, by reason of 
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the fact that God ‘breathed’ of his spirit 
into her (Q 21:91). Jesus, so conceived, and 
as a ‘spirit’ from God, is nevertheless, ac- 
cording to the Quran, like Adam, a crea- 
ture (cf. Q 3:59; see GREATION). Here, too, 
the Qur’an’s critique of current Christian 
teaching is apparent. 

There are at least another sixteen places 
in the Qur’an where the “spirit” (riih) is 
mentioned without the qualification deriv- 
ing from its association with the noun 
“holiness” (al-qudus), in the sense of Holy 
Spirit. From a consideration of these pas- 
sages one acquires a fuller understanding 
of the Islamic conception of God’s spirit as 
a created agency by means of which God 
communicates with angels and men. In five 
instances the text speaks of the ‘spirit’ in 
conjunction with God’s “bidding” (amr), 
suggesting that the spirit comes at God’s 
bidding (cf e.g. Q 17:85) upon whomever 
he wills of his servant creatures to bring a 
warning (q.v.) to humankind (cf. e.g. 
Q 40:15). The angels play a role in bringing 
down the spirit at God’s bidding (cf. 
Q 16:2). The spirit and the angels are pres- 
ent together, always ready to do God’s bid- 
ding (Q 70:4; 78:38), and they were there on 
the Night of Power (q.v.; Q 97:4). A ‘spirit’ 
from God is parallel with “his word” (kali- 
matuhu) in Jesus, son of Mary (Q 4:171; see 
WoRD OF Gop). In the case of Muham- 
mad, the Quran says that it was “the faith- 
ful spirit” (al-rith al-amin) that was bringing 
the revelation down onto his heart (q.v.) so 
that he would become one of those to 
bring a warning (Q 26:192-4) from God to 
humankind. The characterization of the 
spirit as ‘faithful’ here highlights its crea- 
turely status in the qur’anic view. Finally, 
from this same perspective, when God sent 
his spirit to Mary, the Qur'an says that it 
appeared to her in the form of a well- 
formed man (Q 19:17). 

Since the Qur'an often mentions the 


spirit in connection with the angels, some 


HOMOSEXUALITY 


Muslim commentators have speculated 
that the spirit 1s itself angelic in nature; 
others have wondered if the spirit is not 
the very content of the divine revelation. 
A number of western, scholarly discussions 
of the role of the spirit in the Qur'an call 
attention to the numerous verbal parallels 
in the discourse one can find between what 
is said of the spirit in the Qur'an and what 
is said of the spirit of God in the Bible and 
in extra-biblical, Jewish and Christian liter- 
ature, especially in Aramaic/Syriac texts. 
These references in turn call attention to 
the high level of intertextuallity to be dis- 
cerned in what the Qur’an says of the 
spirit, which consequently heighten the 
reader’s awareness of the interreligious 
dimension of the Qur’an’s intention, au- 
thoritatively to critique the doctrines of 
the earlier communities of the People of 
the Book about God’s spirit. 


Sidney H. Griffith 
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Holy War - see jrmAp; EXPEDITIONS AND 


BATTLES 


Homosexuality 


Sexual attraction towards one of the same 
sex. References to homosexuality in the 
Qur’an are few and oblique, and have been 
subject to considerable controversy in the 


exegetical and legal traditions. The subject 
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is most directly addressed in the context of 
the story of the prophet Lot (q.v.), in which 
the men of his people are reproached for 
pursuing sexual behavior with men instead 
of women; such acts are labeled an abomi- 
nation. Some commentators have found 
another condemnation of homosexual ac- 
tivity in two difficult verses (Q 4:15-6) more 
usually interpreted as referring to hetero- 
sexual fornication (see ADULTERY AND 
FORNICATION). In addition, the youths who 
are described as cupbearers (see CUPS AND 
VESSELS) in paradise (q.v.) have occasionally 
been understood as providing homosexual 


pleasures for its male denizens. 


The people of Lot 

The qur’anic accounts of the visit of God’s 
messengers to Lot, the inhabitants’ de- 
mand for (sexual) access to them, and the 
subsequent destruction of the city by a rain 
of fire (see PUNISHMENT STORIES) conform 
in the aggregate rather closely to the nar- 
rative in Genesis 18:16-19:29. Only once is 
it said explicitly that the men of the city 
“solicited his guests of him” (Q 54:37, 
rawadihu ‘an dayfthi, a phrase paralleling 
that employed at Q 12:23 for the attempted 
seduction of Joseph [q.v.]), but in four 
other passages (Q 7:81; 27:55; cf. 26:165-6; 
29:29) they are accused more generally of 
“coming with lust (shahwa)” to men (or 
males) instead of women (or their wives), 
an abomination (fahisha) said to be unpre- 
cedented in the history of the world 

(Q 7:80; 29:28). Among the later exegetes 
and authors in the “stories of the proph- 
ets” genre, who augmented the story with 
many vivid details, there was general 
agreement that the sin alluded to was anal 
intercourse between males; but neither the 
Quran nor a series of more explicit but 
poorly attested prophetic hadith allowed 
jurisprudents to reach any consensus on 


either its severity or the appropriate pen- 
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alty for those who committed it, determi- 
nations of the latter ranging from purely 
discretionary punishment (a ‘zir) to death 
(see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; LAW 
AND THE QUR’AN). 


Quran 415-6 
The first of these two verses specifies that 
women found guilty of “abomination” 
(fahisha) are to be confined in their houses 
until death or until God “provides a way 
for them”; the second verse prescribes for 
“two” (grammatically, either two men or a 
man and a woman) who commit the same 
offense an unspecified “chastisement” 
(adhithuma), unless they repent. Most exe- 
getes believe that both verses refer to illicit 
heterosexual relations (zina) and resolve 
the grammatical and logical complications 
in various ways; a minority view, however, 
first attributed to the Mu'tazili (see Mu‘TA- 
zILIs) exegete Abt: Muslim al-Isfahani 
(d. 322/934), would understand them as 
condemning, respectively, female and male 
homosexual relations. Mentioned only to 
be rejected throughout the medieval litera- 
ture, this view has enjoyed more favor in 
modern times, notably in the works of 
Rashid Rida (1865-1935) and Sayyid Qutb 
(1906-66). 


The youths of paradise 
Quranic descriptions of paradise refer 
twice to “immortal boys” (wildan mukhal- 
ladiin, Q 56:17; 76:19) and once to “young 
men” (ghilmdn, Q 52:24) as attending the 
blessed as cupbearers. The exegetical liter- 


ature never imputes a homosexual function 


to these figures, but literary works occa- 
sionally do so, mostly humorously, and 
some later legal texts discuss it seriously, 
usually drawing an analogy with the wine 
(see INTOXICANTS) they serve — permitted 
in paradise although forbidden in this 


world — as well as with the less ambiguous 


HONEY 


female houris (q.v.; see also SEX AND 
SEXUALITY; GENDER). 


Everett K. Rowson 
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Honesty see VIRTUES AND VICES; LIE 


Honey 


Sweet viscous material produced by bees 
out of the nectar of flowers. Honey (‘Gsal) 
appears only once in the Qur'an (Q 47:15), 
in a description of paradise (q.v.) through 
which run rivers of the purest water (q.v.), 
milk (q.v.), wine (see INTOXIGANTs) and 
honey. Additionally, in a second passage 
(Q 16:69, Strat al-Nahl, “The Bee”), God 
inspired the bee to build homes in the 
mountains and trees and to feed on every 
kind of fruit, for from its belly would come 


a syrup of varied hues, “a cure for 


HONEY 


humankind” (see ANIMAL LIFE; FOOD AND 
DRINK; ILLNESS AND HEALTH). 

In the hadith literature (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR’AN), one account from the 
Prophet recorded by Ahmad b. Hanbal 
(d. 241/855), states that the celestial river of 
honey emerges from a sea of honey as each 
of the other rivers flows forth from a sea of 
its own kind (Musnad, xv, 112-3, no. 19935; 
see COSMOLOGY); in another account, these 
rivers are said to spring from a mountain 
of musk. Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1372) stresses 
the unimaginable purity of the rivers, for 
the honey river does not come from the 
bellies of bees, nor the river of wine from 
grapes that must be trodden on by the feet 
of man. Honey also appears in an “other- 
worldly” context in traditions on the ascen- 
sion (q.v.) of the Prophet into the seven 
heavens (see HEAVEN AND sky); al-Bukhari 
(d. 256/870) preserves the account from 
Anas b. Malik (d. 179/795) that Muham- 
mad was offered three cups, one each of 
milk, honey and wine and he selected the 
first to drink. He was then told that he had 
chosen the sound path for himself and his 
people (Bukhart, Sahih, iv, 33). 

The allusion to honey in the second qur- 
*anic passage became well known in sub- 
sequent Arabic literature owing to its 
stated power to cure. For example, in the 
digest of ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Habib (d. 238/ 
853), which combines both prophetic and 
Galenic medical features, a number of 
cures using honey are mentioned. He cites 
one saying attributed to the Prophet that 
“there is no better remedy for people than 
cupping and drinking honey.” Ibn Habib 
also includes the famous “medical” tradi- 
tion in which a man seeks the Prophet’s 
advice for his son’s strong stomach pains. 
Three times the man attempts to give his 
son honey to drink without success until 
the Prophet observes that the problem is 
with the boy’s stomach, not the cure, for 
honey is one of God’s remedies (cf. 
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Bukhanrt, Sahih, iv, 51; Tabart, Tafsix, xiv, 141 
ad Q 16:69). Ibn Kathir uses this tradition 
in his own commentary to correct the view 
of al-Tabarti (d. 310/923) that the phrase 
“a cure for humankind” refers to the Qur- 
’an; it is strictly true, concedes Ibn Kathir, 
that the Quran is a cure (see Q 17:82 “We 
reveal of the Qur'an that which is a heal- 
ing and mercy for believers”) but in 

Q 16:69, the reference is clearly to honey 
(Ibn Kathir, Zafst% iv, 501-2 ad Q 16:69). Ibn 
Maja cites the tradition that the Prophet 
once said, “You have two cures, in honey 
and the Qur'an” (Sunan, i, 1142, nO. 3452). 
The same traditionist preserves the Proph- 
et’s view that no great affliction will befall 
anyone who takes honey three mornings 
every month. In al-Bukhart’s chapter on 
medical traditions, the dish talbina, made of 
cereal, honey and milk, was said by the 
Prophet to soothe a sick person’s heart 
(Sahih, iv, 52); ‘Aisha (see ‘AVISHA BINT ABI 
BAKR) thought it a disagreeable food, but 
nevertheless useful. ‘A’isha is also the 
source of information on a Yemeni honey 
based beverage, bit, which was evidently 
alcoholic, as the Prophet decreed that 
“every inebriating drink is forbidden.” 

In both the prophetic and Galenic divi- 
sions of the Islamic medical tradition, 
honey’s medicinal value is fully acknowl- 
edged. The partially preserved medical 
work on dietetics of Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al-Tamimi (d. late fourth/tenth 
century) contains an interesting section on 
honey and sugar, the former sweetening 
substance known in the Middle East from 
antiquity. Honey is said to have greater 
merits as a drug than as nourishment, is 
hot and dry in the second degree, and at- 
tains its best quality as spring-honey pro- 
duced from absinthe or wormwood which 
most effectively clears obstructions in the 
liver and kidney (Marin and Waines, ‘The 
balanced way). ‘The later work on prophe- 
tic medicine by Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya 
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(d. 774./1372) reflects the essentials of the 
Galenic data with the addition of prophe- 
tic traditions and the advice that wild 
honey is better than domestic honey, a 
view based directly upon Q 16:69 (al-Tibb 
al-nabawi, 71-4, 286-7). In the medieval 
culinary tradition, honey was used in main 
dishes of meat and vegetable — often to 
offset the acidity of vinegar — in sweets 
together with sugar, and in well known 
“home remedies” such as stomachic 
(jawarish), the electuary (majun) and the 
classical oxymel or sakanjabin (see also 
MEDICINE AND THE QUR'AN). 


David Waines 
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Honey of Paradise see noney; 
PARADISE 


Honor 


Esteem due or paid to worth; manifesta- 
tion of respect, or the good reputation 
which merits such respect. Several Arabic 
terms convey or assume this key qur’anic 
concept. The root “z-z may denote the 
honor that ensues from the possession of 
power and strength; thus God is al-‘Aziz 
(e.g. Q 36:5) as is Joseph’s (q.v.) patron in 
Egypt (q.v.; Q 12:30). The root k-r-m may 


HONOR 


imply an honor expressed by generosity 
(see GIFT-GIVING; VIRTUES AND VICES), sO 
that Q 17:70, karramnd bani adam, may be 
translated as “We have honored Adam’s 
(see ADAM AND EVE) progeny.” God’s pro- 
vision (rizq) and reward (ajr) are often 
karim (cf. Q 89:15; see BLESSING), signifying 
generosity and implying honor to both 
giver and recipient. The Quran itself is 
karim (Q 56:77) as were the dwellings of 
the Egyptians (maqam karim, Q 44:26). The 
participle mukram is best translated as 
“honored,” as at Q 36:27: “God has set 
me among the mukramin,” and Q 51:24, 
which applies the same word to Abra- 
ham’s (q.v.) guests. A third root is w-/-y, 
with the primary sense of “fulfillment,” 
the fourth derived form of which may be 
rendered as “honoring” in such phrases as 
“he who honors his pledge” (man awfa bi- 
‘ahdihi, Q 3:76; cf. 2:40; see OATHS AND 
PROMISES; COVENANT; BREAKING TRUSTS 
AND CONTRACTS). Hebrew parallels are 
scarce — Arabic cognates of the root 
k-b-d (cf. Exod 20:12) do not connote 
honor — the most significant exception 
being s-d-g, whose resonance of “faithful- 
ness” and “righteousness” (cf. s‘daqa@ in the 
Hebrew Bible) appears in the Quran. The 
roots “r-d, h-s-b and sh-r-fhave early attes- 
tations, but are not used in the Qur’an in 
this sense. Finally, the concept of honoring 
one’s parents (q.v.) is conveyed through the 
triliteral root h-s-n (thsan), Q 2:83; 4:36; 
6:151; 46:15) or b-r-r (“dutiful,” Q 19:14, 32; 
see FAMILY; KINSHIP). 

The Qur’an’s engagement with a tribal 
nomadic context (see TRIBES AND CLANS; 
NOMADS) deeply infused with honor codes 
is reflected in a simultaneous affirmation 
and interrogation of pagan Arab concepts 
(see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
Qur’An). Al-A‘sha, a contemporary of the 
Prophet, supplied in his panegyric to the 
sixth-century Jewish-Arab poet al- 


Samaw al a catalogue of honor-virtues 


HOPE 


with clear qur’anic parallels. The hero’s 
father was “the most faithful of them in 
keeping his promise” (awfahum ‘ahdan), de- 
fended those to whom he had given protec- 
tion (q.v.), was as generous as a rain-cloud, 
and would not sell his honor (makruma) to 
acquire dishonor (‘@; Jones, Early Arabic 
poetry, 158, 161, 163). This honor-code is de- 
fined in terms of individual virtues which 
the Qur'an partially accepts. Rejected, 
however, are forms of boastful extrava- 
gance (tabdhir; see Izutsu, Structure, 69; cf. 

Q 17:26; see BOAST), and ritual revenge 
(Stetkevych, Ritha’; abolished by gisas and 
forgiveness, Q 42:40; see BLOOD MONEY; 
RETALIATION). Collective, tribal honor (e.g. 
Mufaddaliyyat, 613, 636) is implicitly criti- 
cized (Q 49:13). 

The Quran identifies a sense of false 
honor as an obstacle to faith (q.v.); loyalty 
to ancestral ways and gods (see IDOLS AND 
IMAGES) is clearly figured as a sense of mis- 
placed honor (Goldziher, Muslim studies, 1, 
18-9; see SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN 
PRE-ISLAMIC). Q 25:60 condemns pagans 
who refuse to prostrate to God (see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; BOWING AND 
PROSTRATION); the Quraysh (q.v.) elders 
who expected an exemption from this duty 
are presumably among those condemned 
(Tottoli, Muslim attitudes, 17, 19-20). Like- 
wise, “7zza takes [a mundafiqg — a hypocrite; 
see HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY] into sin” 
when summoned to piety (q.v.; Q 2:206; cf. 
Tabari, Tafsir, iv, 245). 

In sum, it may be said that while ac- 
knowledging some virtues, the Quran 
effects a revolution in Arab mores by re- 
defining honor as a heroic, self-denying 
loyalty to God (Q 49:13; see ISLAM) and to 
the believers (Q 3:140; Bravmann, Spirit- 
ual background, 69; see BELIEF AND UN- 
BELIEF), rather than to the tribe (see 
ETHICS AND THE QUR'AN; BROTHER AND 


BROTHERHOOD). 


Timothy Winter 
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Hoopoe - see ANIMAL LIFE 


Hope 


Desire or expectation of obtaining what is 
desired; also trust that a promise or event 
will come to pass. In the Quran, the term 
is represented in Arabic by the following 
roots: rj-w (twenty-six times), /-m-‘ (twelve 
times) and ~m-/ (two times). The sense of 
the term, of course, varies with the con- 
text. For example, the root ~m-/is used 
both in the sense of a delusional hope in 
opposition to the will of God (Q 15:3) and 
in the sense of the hope of reward to be 
had from the performance of good deeds 
(q.v.3 Q 18:46). J-m-“is used diversely, as 
hope for forgiveness (q.v.; Q 26:51, 82), the 
desire to be admitted to paradise (q.v.; 

Q 7:46; 70:38; cf. Q 5:84, where the desire is 
to be placed among the good people, al- 
gawm al-salihin), as a longing for God 
alongside the fear (q.v.) of God (Khawfan 
wa-tama‘an, Q 7:56; 30:24; 32:16; this com- 
plex is most likely meant as a fear of God’s 
punishment and longing for his reward in 
the life to come; cf. Q 17:57), but also as a 
deviant hope (e.g. the hope of slandering 
the wives of the Prophet [q.v.], Q 33:32). 
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The richest dimensions of the semantic 
field of hope are found in ry-w in its con- 
veyance of the deep longing of the human 
heart (q.v.) for God’s mercy (q.v.; e.g. 

Q 71:13) and support in time of trial (q.v.; 
e.g. Q 4:104). This can also mean longing 
for God’s reward for a life spent in pursuit 
of good deeds (Q 18:110; see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT) and, of course, the eschato- 
logical encounter with the living God at 
the end of time (Q 29:5; see ESCHATO- 
Locy). In all of this, one cannot underesti- 
mate the qur’anic insistence on hope in 
God’s mercy (Q 39:9; 2:218) and justice (e.g. 
Q 60:6; see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE) at the 
end of time (see LAST JUDGMENT). It is in 
this sense that the believer’s relation with 
God (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), 1.e. salva- 
tion (q.v.), can be expressed as intimately 
linked with, if not actually dependent 
upon, one’s hope in the almighty (Q 10:7). 
It is in this connection that those who de- 
mand other than what God bestows upon 
them, i.e. who do not accept God’s ways 
but try to advance their own agenda, are 
considered bereft of hope in any final en- 
counter with God (Q 10:15; 25:21; cf 45:14). 
More specifically, there are those who be- 
lieve in no final day of reckoning or resur- 
rection (q.v.) at all (Q 25:40; 78:27). Thus, 
Shu‘ayb (q.v.) urges the people of Midian 
(q.v.) to have hope, i.e. to believe, in the fi- 
nal day (wa-rjit l-yawma l-akhira, Q 29:36). 

It is, then, an orientation of hope, not as a 
general longing for God, but as an expecta- 
tion of final judgment, that determines 
one’s moral character in this life (see 
ETHICS AND THE QUR'AN). Indeed, the con- 
nection is made explicitly at Q 35:29 be- 
tween the pious life and the expectation of 
prosperity (/yara, literally “commerce”). 

In sum, the qur’anic conception of hope 
is very much the essence of both faith (q.v.) 
and the moral order. Hope means mes- 
slanic aspirations, in the sense of hope in 
the final reign of God, but also the expec- 


tation of a daily moral order. It is in that 


HOSPITALITY AND CGOURTESY 


sense that hope is used to define the char- 
acter of Abraham (q.v.), the archetype of 
Muslim belief (see HANTE): “There was in- 
deed in them [i.e. Abraham and those who 
were with him] an excellent model for you 
to follow, for those whose hope is in God 
and the last day...” (Q 60:6; cf. 71:13 where 
itis Noah [q.v.] whose people are warned 
about their failure to have hope). This as- 
sociation of the prophetic model (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD) and hope 
culminates, for the Muslim believer, in the 
prophet Muhammad (q.v.): “You have in- 
deed in the messenger [q.v.] of God an ex- 
cellent model for those who hope in God 


and the final day and who remember God” 
(Q 33:21). 


Sheila McDonough 
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Horse see ANIMAL LIFE 


Hospitality and Courtesy 


Conventions of generosity, favor and re- 
spect to be observed while receiving and 
entertaining guests or in social relations in 
general. Although the Quran places a 
great deal of stress on the need to be chari- 
table to the poor (see POVERTY AND THE 
POOR; ALMSGIVING), the enormous empha- 
sis on hospitality in Islamic culture seems 


to be derived from pre-Islamic Arab values 


HOSPITALITY AND COURTESY 


(see ARABS; PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QuR’AN) and draws its greatest validation in 
hadith (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN), 
where it is seen as an integral part of faith 
(q.v.). The practice of courtesy is enjoined 
in the Qur’an and has received full elabo- 
ration in the Safi tradition as a method of 
purification as well as a way of life (see 


SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN). 


FHHospitality in the Quran and hadith 
The offering of hospitality was deeply 
rooted in the value structure of Arab soci- 
ety before Islam and continues to be im- 
portant in Muslim society. The concept of 
“manliness” (muruwwa), as an emblem of 
one’s sense of honor (q.v.) was embodied in 
a constellation of values that denoted the 
highest ethical standards of pre-Islamic 
Arab society and especially included lavish 
generosity and hospitality. The harshness 
of the desert environment and the serious 
risk of bodily harm encountered when 
traveling without the protection (q.v.) of 
one’s tribe (see TRIBES AND CLANS; CLIENTS 
AND CLIENTAGE) were mitigated by the 
common courtesy of offering any traveler 
hospitality for at least three days. It is evi- 
dent from even a cursory reading of the 
Quran that stinginess, hoarding and ignor- 
ing the needs of the poor were considered 
major moral flaws (Q 69:34; 74:44; 89:18; 
107:I-7; See ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN; EVIL 
DEEDS; ORPHANS). ‘The Qur'an speaks re- 
peatedly of the need to be generous and to 
give charity (where the root is n-/-q or s-d-q, 
Q 2:215, 274, 280; 13:22; 22:35; 35:29; 57°75 
58:12; 76:8; go0:14-6), preferably in secret 
(Q 2:271; 4:38; see MODESTY). Finally, in the 
Medinan period (see CHRONOLOGY AND 
THE QUR'AN) the institution of almsgiving 
(q.v.; zakat) guaranteed some provision for 
the poor and wayfarers (Q 2:273; 9:60). 
Feeding a poor person is also offered as a 
means of expiation for failing to observe 


religious obligations (Q 2:184, 196; 5:89, 95; 
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58:4) and providing food for the poor be- 
came an integral part of the observance of 
the major Muslim feast days (see FESTIVALS 
AND COMMEMORATIVE DAYS), the breaking 
of the Ramadan (q.v.) fast (Bukhari, Sahih, 
318-20; see FASTING) and the sacrifice (q.v.) 
during the pilgrimage (q.v.; Q 22:28). 

The Quran has little to say about the 
broader practice of hospitality — inviting 
and providing for the needs of guests — or 
the elaborate practices of courtesy for 
which Muslim societies are often famous. 
This gap is largely filled by hadith and the 
sayings of eminent early Muslims, who ex- 
tolled the offering of hospitality and the 
practice of courtesy, making them integral 
parts of the religion. When asked about 
“the best part of Islam,” the Prophet is 
said to have replied, “Offering food and 
extending the greeting of peace (tut%m al- 
ta‘am wa-taqra’ al-salam) to those you know 
and those you do not know” (Bukhari, 
Sahih, 16, no. 12). Asked about the meaning 
of a “righteous pilgrimage” (hay mabritr), 
he replied, “Offering food and speaking 
kindly” (7t‘@m al-ta‘Gm wa-tib al-kalam; Gha- 
zalt, [hya’, ii, 16). The Prophet is quoted as 
saying, “The angels do not cease to pray 
for blessings on any one of you as long as 
his table is laid out, until it is taken up” 
(Ghazal, Zhya@’, 1, 11; see ANGEL). Among 
the many sayings of pious early Muslims is 
one from the Prophet’s grandson, al-Hasan 
(d. 49/669-70): “A man will have to give an 
account for every expenditure he makes for 
himself, his parents, and those in his 
charge, except what he spends on food for 
his brothers, for God is too shy to ask 
about that.” Although the Quran stipu- 
lates that God has determined the life-span 
of each individual, Ja‘far b. Muhammad 
assures us that God does not count the 
time one is at table with his “brothers,” 
so one should prolong such gatherings 
(Ghazalt, Zhya’, 1, 11; see BROTHER AND 
BROTHERHOOD). 
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The book on eating in al-Ghazalt’s (d. 
505/1111) encyclopaedic work, Lhya’ ‘ulitm 
al-din, “Revival of the religious sciences” 
(trans. Bousquet, 109-13), contains a large 
number of hadiths and sayings (akhbar) 
that encourage hospitality and provide 
guidelines for all aspects of this etiquette: 
issuing invitations, accepting invitations, 
the manner of eating and ending the gath- 
ering. It is noteworthy that al-Ghazali’s 
work, though Safi in orientation, devotes 
far more space to the virtues of offering 
food and the etiquette of offering and re- 
ceiving it, than to the virtues of fasting, a 
practice often associated with Siifism. In- 
deed, al-Ghazali says that one should not 
refuse an invitation to eat because one is 
fasting, and that one’s reward for making a 
brother happy by accepting hospitality will 
be greater than the reward obtained by 
fasting (Lhya@’, 1, 18). Typical among the 
many hadiths he cites are these: “There is 
no good in one who does not offer hospi- 
tality” (Zhy@), 1, 16); “among the things 
which expiate sins and increase in rank are 
offering food and praying at night while 
people are sleeping” (ibid.). A person 
should not deliberately show up at a per- 
son’s house at meal time, but if he is of- 
fered food and senses that the host really 
does want him to eat, he should stay. If, 
however, he senses that the host is offering 
food out of a sense of obligation, despite 
his reluctance, the visitor should not eat 
(Ghazali, Jaya) 1, 12). The host obtains a 
spiritual reward through hospitality, and it 
became the practice of the early Muslims 
to be hospitable. Indeed, al-Ghazali says, if 
the owner of the house is absent but you 
are sure he would be happy if you ate, go 
ahead and eat, for that is the way of the 
pious ancestors (/hya?, 1, 13). 

A host should not burden himself by go- 
ing into debt in order to offer food to his 
guests (Ghazalt, /hya’, ii, 14) — although in 


fact many do exactly that, so ingrained is 
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the offering of hospitality in cultural mo- 
res. A hagiographic account of Shaykh 
Ahmad Ridwan of Egypt (d. 1387/1967) 
says: “The people knew no one equal to 
him in generosity in his day... He gave like 
one who has no fear of poverty, from all 
the wealth, food or clothing that God gave 
him” (Ridwan, Nafahdat, 12). This reflects a 
description of the Prophet himself, whose 
generosity to even the most rude and de- 
manding nomads (q.v.) prompted one man 
to urge his tribesmen to become Muslims: 
“For Muhammad gives like one who has 
no fear of poverty” (Muslim, Sahih, 1242, 
no. 5728). 

There are stipulations concerning the 
type of person to whom hospitality should 
be extended. A person should invite only 
righteous people to share his food: “Feed- 
ing a pious man strengthens him for obedi- 
ence, but feeding a depraved man strength- 
ens him for depravity,” while a hadith 
relates that it is wicked to invite only the 
rich (Ghazalt, /hya@’, 11, 17). Conversely, ac- 
ceptance of an invitation should not take 
into account the wealth of the host. Al- 
Ghazalt tells us that al-Hasan once greeted 
some people who were eating scraps in the 
road, and they invited him to join them. 
He agreed, in order not to be proud (see 
ARROGANCE), and later returned the cour- 
tesy by inviting them to a fine meal (ibid.). 
Al-Ghazali’s injunctions on eating and 
drinking include so many prayers and rules 
of etiquette that meals are literally trans- 


formed into religious rituals. 


FAlospitality in Suft life 
Drawing upon qur’anic concepts of God’s 
generosity, early Sifis cultivated an attitude 
of absolute dependence on God and an ex- 
pectation that he would provide for all 
their needs; in consequence, they often re- 
frained from asking others for food. They 
were also deeply suspicious that food of- 
fered by others could be “doubtful,” that is, 
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obtained through possibly illicit means or 
paid for with money earned in a dubious 
fashion (see Economics). Al-Hujwiri (d. 
465/1072) and al-Ghazali cautioned that a 
Sift should never accept the food of a rich 
man (Hujwirt, Aashf 349; Ghazali, Lhya) 1, 
16-7, 18-9). Muhammad Ahmad Ridwan, 
father of the previously-mentioned Ahmad 
Ridwan, demonstrated the continuity of 
this early attitude when he refused to go to 
the homes of government officials and de- 
clined to accept invitations to eat, caution- 
ing that “most food these days is doubtful” 
(Ridwan, al-Nafaha, 104). In contrast, the 
giving of hospitality became an integral 
part of Safi practice. Al-Hujwirt details the 
regulations for residents of a Saft convent 
(khangah) and requirements of offering hos- 
pitality to traveling Sifis and, for the trav- 
eler, of receiving such hospitality (Aashf, 
341-7). In the Safi gatherings of modern 
Egypt, centers for devotion, spiritual re- 
treats, and hospitality, the importance of 
offering food to travelers is reflected in the 
enormous concrete tables that are some- 
times built into the very floors and are able 
to accommodate one hundred diners at a 
single sitting (Hoffman, Sufism, 154, 259, 
263). 

Al-Qushayri (d. 465/1072) tells the story 
of a young man who was fasting and re- 
fused to break his fast to eat with Aba 
Yazid al-Bistami (d. 261/874) and two 
other shaykhs, although they promised him 
the spiritual reward of a month’s or a 
year’s fasting for the blessing of sharing 
this meal with them. The young man’s 
failure to obey the desires of his spiritual 
superiors caused him to fall out of God’s 
favor, become a thief, and lose his hand 
(Qushayrt, Risdla, 259, trans. Gramlich, 
459-60; see GHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT). This anecdote is intended to warn 
disciples of the dangers of disobedience to 
shaykhs but it also reflects the notion that 
food offered by a saint carries the saint’s 
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blessing (baraka) and should not be refused. 

Hospitality is one of the most important 
aspects of the celebration of saints’ days 
(mawlid) in modern Egypt. Many devotees 
of the family of the Prophet (q.v.; ahl al- 
bayt, which in Egyptian understanding in- 
cludes most of the hundreds or thousands 
of saints buried in Egypt) set up hospitality 
stations (khidma, pl. khidam, -at) in large 
canopied tents or simply on a cloth spread 
out on the sidewalk or in rented rooms in 
schools or other public buildings (Hoff- 
man, Sufism, 111-2, 115-6). Visitors are in- 
vited to receive at least a drink and, often, 
a meal as well. Such gifts, called nafha, a 
term which means both “gift” and “fra- 
grance,” convey the baraka of the saint and 
may not be refused. Many poor people 
gravitate to the mawlid to take advantage of 
the charity, but the wealthy likewise eat, in 
order to receive the saint’s baraka, regard- 
less of whether one is hungry or not. 

The meaning of food offering is inter- 
preted according to the social context. 
When a shaykh offers food, he is offering 
his own baraka, and a blessing (q.v.) is con- 
veyed to the person who eats it. A devoted 
follower of a shaykh may even wish to eat 
the shaykh’s leftovers or drink from his 
cup. When a shaykh accepts an invitation 
to eat at someone’s home, he brings baraka 
to the house when he enters, and he hon- 
ors the host by partaking of his food. Hier- 
archy and submission are expressed not by 
the mere act of offering food, but by the 
dispensation and reception of blessing, 


Courtesy and etiquette (adab) 

The Quran frequently enjoins the practice 
of courtesy: in speech — offering greetings 
(Q 6:54; 24:61), returning greetings with 
equal or greater courtesy (Q 4:86), using 
gentle words (Q 17:53; 35:10), returning evil 
with good (Q 23:96; 41:34), arguing with 
opponents in a pleasant manner (Q 16:125; 


29:46; see DEBATE AND DISPUTATION), 
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quiet speech (Q 31:19); modest behavior 

(Q 24:30-31; see MODESTY); respect for pri- 
vacy (Q 24:27); kindness to parents (q.v.; 

Q 2:83; 4:36; 6:151; 17:23; 46:15); and, in 
general, observing social conventions for 
politeness and moral rectitude (al-ma ‘iif, 
€.g. Q 3:104; see GOOD DEEDS; VIRTUES AND 
vices). As important as the giving of char- 
ity is in the Qur'an, “kind words and for- 
giveness (q.v.) are better than charity fol- 
lowed by injury” (Q 2:263). 

Given the fact that many pages of hadith 
are devoted to adab and most of al- 
Ghazali’s four-volume /hya’ is conceived as 
an elaboration on the etiquette to be ob- 
served by a pious Muslim, little more can 
be done here than to emphasize its impor- 
tance and centrality in Muslim life. The 
Quran describes the servants of the Mer- 
ciful (see MERCY) as those who walk lightly 
on the earth and return the speech of the 
ignorant with greetings of peace (Q 25:63; 
see IGNORANCE). Hadiths concerning the 
importance of good manners are abund- 
ant. Among the virtues extolled here are 
generosity (Bukhart, Sahih, 1294, 1321), 
modesty (Bukhari, op. cit., 19, 1309), kind- 
ness to parents (Bukhari, op. cit., 1283-5) 
and to children (q.v.; Muslim, Sahih, 
1243-4), honoring one’s guests (Bukhari, 
Sahih, 1312), avoiding harmful words and 
glances, and treating others in a manner in 
which one would like to be treated 
(Bukhart, Sahth, 17, no. 13). To these al- 
Ghazali adds the virtue of silence and the 
danger of much talking. Good manners 
are of the very essence of faith, and much 
literature is devoted to elaborating on their 
importance. 

Etiquette reached full elaboration in Saft 
literature. The Aziab al-Futuwwa by al- 
Sulami (d. 412/1021) is a Saft manual of 
etiquette that consists mainly of wise in- 
junctions and short anecdotes illustrating 
the importance of altruism, generosity, and 


sensitivity to others. Relationships in the 
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Safi orders are governed by a lofty code of 
ethics and a standard of courtesy that are 
essential to traveling the spiritual path. 
One must observe proper etiquette with 
God, with one’s shaykh, with one’s fellow- 
disciples, with the entire Muslim com- 
munity, and with non-Muslims. Al- 
Qushayri supplies a number of sayings 
emphasizing the centrality of adab to faith 
(Risala, 220). Etiquette is intimately con- 
nected with morality (akhlaq) in Safi writ- 
ings, and the Prophet’s wife (see WIVES OF 
THE PROPHET), ‘A’isha (see ‘A’ISHA BINT 
ABI BAKR), 1s quoted as saying, “His morals 
were the Quran.” The Qur’an also com- 
mends Muhammad as having an excellent 
character (Q 68:4) and, according to one 
hadith, Muhammad said, “I was sent only 
to perfect morality” (Malataw1, Sujfiyya, 1, 
93-4). Shaykh Ahmad Ridwan said, “The 
people of God’s presence are humble 

and speak softly, unlike the people of the 
world” (Ridwan, al-Nafaha, 55). 


Valerie J. Hoffman 
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Hostages 


Persons given or kept as a pledge, as for the 
fulfillment of a treaty (see OATHS AND 
PROMISES; GONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES). 
Hostages and hostage-taking in the twen- 
tieth-century meaning of those words do 
not occur in the Qur'an nor in Islamic law 
in its classical handbook form (see Law 
AND THE QUR'AN). The closest qur’anic at- 
testation of the concept is the triliteral root 
r-h-n (rahin, Q 52:21; rahina, 74:38; rihan, 
Q 2:283), whence also the modern standard 
Arabic word for “hostages,” raha in. But the 
qur’anic usage (lit. “circumscribed”) con- 
notes personal accountability or responsi- 
bility for one’s actions, not the taking of 
another human being as insurance for the 
fulfillment of a promise: “every man is a 
pledge (rahin) for what he has earned” 
(Q 52:21; cf. 74:38, “every soul is a pledge 
for what it has earned”); “if you are on a 
journey and cannot find a scribe, then a 
contracted pledge (rihanun maqbidatun) 
[should suffice]” (Q 2:283). The lack of 
qur’anic approval and hence the dubious 
legality of hostage-holding (see CAPTIVES) 
may have contributed to the rather limited 
use of this practice even by religiously in- 
spired terrorists who otherwise would not 
hesitate to resort to violence (see FIGHTING; 
WAR; EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; JIHAD). 
In the contemporary period hostage tak- 
ing has not been justified with arguments 
derived from the Qur’an but has been seen 
as a practical necessity, which would make 
difficult or perhaps even impossible the 
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free passage of persons, especially tourists, 
foreign experts and foreign diplomats. 
When it is impossible for tourists, experts 
and diplomats to travel freely in the Mus- 
lim world, this does, of course, have serious 
economic consequences for the countries 
involved. It could certainly contribute to 
the weakening of those governments and 
regimes that the religious activists see as 
their enemies. To defeat a weakened enemy 
is expected to cost less Muslim blood (see 
BLOODSHED). The hostages themselves 
have, of course, committed no crime for 
which they could be punished by deten- 
tion, sometimes under threat of death. 
According to some, their seizure could, 
nevertheless, be justified by practical con- 
siderations because indirectly it contributes 
to saving Muslim blood that otherwise 
might have been spilled in future battles 
against the enemies of Islam. 

Ayatollah Khomeini of Iran and the Shit 
Lebanese leader Husayn al-Musawi have 
not explicitly condemned hostage-taking, 
and such lack of condemnation is often 
understood as approval. On the other 
hand, a number of Lebanese clerics have 
condemned it as not in conformity with 
Islamic law. Even clerics who for practical 
reasons were ready to see hostage-taking as 
unfortunate but necessary, hesitated, which 
must at times have embarrassed hostage- 
holders who professed to be willing to die 
and to kill for the total and precise applica- 
tion of the laws of Islam. Nevertheless, 
hostages in Lebanon in the eighties of the 
twentieth century were usually freed only 
when it served Iran’s purposes, and not on 
religious legal grounds. Similarly, political, 
rather than religious, reasons have often 
been behind the release (or non-release) of 
hostages within Iran itself, as well as in the 
Philipines, the Yemen and other parts of 
the Islamic world, regardless of whether 
the party holding the hostages is a recog- 


nized government or an opposition group. 
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See also POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN; VIO- 
LENCE} TOLERANCE AND COMPULSION. 
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Hot and Cold 


Having, or characterized by, a high or low 
temperature. Hot and cold are two pri- 
mary qualities that have a contrastive dis- 
tribution in the Qur’an, hot being asso- 
ciated with pain and discomfort, cold 
(generally) with comfort and relief. In most 
of its attestations, hot is expressed by harr 
and hari. It indicates pain in both this 
world and the one to come. A verse illus- 
trating both aspects is Q 9:81. God warns 
those reluctant to join the expedition (see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES) to attack 
Tabak, “They said, ‘Do not set out in the 
[mid-summer] heat.’ Reply, “The fire (q.v.) 
of hell (q.v.) is a more violent heat!’ Were 
they only to understand.” 

The heat of the sun (q.v.) is oppressive. 
God has given humankind protection 
against it, both by a natural phenomenon, 
shade (zilal), and by the product of their 
own industry, the clothing (q.v.; sarabil) 
they wear (Q 16:81). Such protection 
against heat is presented as an example of 
the richness and diversity of divine gifts: 
sight as opposed to blindness (see vIston 
AND BLINDNESS), light (q.v.) to darkness 
(q.v.), shade as opposed to heat (hariir), and 
life (q.v.) to death (Q 35:19-22; see DEATH 
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AND THE DEAD). In the world to come, heat 
in various specific forms is among the 
pains of hell (see REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT). The damned will be burnt in a 
scorching (hdmiya, Q 88:4; 101:11) fire, given 
boiling (Gniya, Q 88:5) water, or scalding 
(hamim, Q 6:70; 10:4; and passim) water to 
drink, or they have to endure the searing 
flame of hell (sa% Q 31:21 and passim). 
The gold (q.v.) and silver hoarded by the 
wicked will be heated (yuhma) in the fire of 
hell, and used to brand them (Q 9:35). 
Those of the left hand (see LEFT HAND AND 
RIGHT HAND), Le. those against whom 
judgment (q.v.) has been given, are exposed 
to the burning Samitim wind and scalding 
water (Q 56:41-2), whereas those in heaven 
(q.v.) give thanks that they have been pre- 
served from “the pain of the Samim” 

(Q 52/27; see LAST JUDGMENT). 

Cold in the general sense is attested by 
the word bard — although in every case 
cited coolness is the appropriate connota- 
tion of the word — and bard, cooling 
thing. Coolness brings relief from heat and 
pain, and is a source of comfort. Thus in 
hell, there is “no cooling (barid) or agree- 
able thing” (Q 56:44). In it “the damned 
shall taste boiling water and putrid fluid, 
but no coolness (bard) and no drink” 

(Q 78:24). When Abraham (q.v.) is thrown 
into the fire, God addresses the flames, 
“Fire, be cool (kunt bardan) and peaceable 
to Abraham” (Q 21:69). When Job (q.v.) has 
been put to the test, and the time for relief 
has come, he is told to scuff the earth with 
his foot, and a spring appears, “it is cooling 
(barid), it is drink” (Q 38:42; see WELLS AND 
SPRINGS; SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS). While 
there are specific associations with cold 
that may be deadly, e.g. sarsar, “an icy 
wind,” such as destroyed the people of ‘Ad, 
(q.v.3 Q 41:16; 69:6; 54:19) or unpleasant 
barad, “hail” (Q 24:43), and although cloth- 
ing from the fur and skin of animals (dif, 


Q 16:5) is by implication a protection 


HOURIS 


against cold and chill (see HIDES AND 
FLEECE), the overall message throughout 
the Qur'an is that cold-coolness is desirable 
and brings solace, whereas hot-heat implies 
discomfort, and is an instrument of pun- 
ishment. At this scriptural level there is no 
obvious association of hot and cold with 
the pathology of disease (see ILLNESS AND 
HEALTH), although there is a hadith (see 
HADITH AND THE QUR'AN) that makes this 
connection: “Fever is vapor of hell; extin- 
guish it with water!” (q.v.; Burgel, Secular 
and religious features, 57). 
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Hour, The see ESCHATOLOGY; LAST 


JUDGMENT; APOCALYPSE; TIME 


Houris 


A feminine adjective for a white skinned 
woman (sing. hawra’, pl. hii, Lane, ii, 666) 
denoting the virgins of paradise (q.v.). The 
singular is not attested in the Quran, but 
the plural form (hir) occurs four times 

(Q 442545 52:203 55:72; 56:22), three of 
which appear in connection with the adjec- 
tive %m (sing. fem. ‘ayn@’, masc. a‘ yan) mean- 
ing wide-eyed with a deep black pupil 
(Lane, v, 2218; and cf. Kiinstlinger, Namen 
und Freuden, 629-30). In three other verses 
(Q 37:48-9; 38:52; 55:56) the paradise vir- 
gins are described as qasirat al-tarfi, “of 
modest gaze” (Lane, vii, 2533). In all seven 
verses the paradise virgins are promised as 
a reward for God-fearing believers (see 


BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; REWARD AND 
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PUNISHMENT) and sincere servants of God 
(cf. as well Q 2:25; 3:15; 4:575 55:34-373 all 


Medinan siiras). 


Possible origins of the idea 
The possible origin of the idea of paradise 
virgins has been the focus of a number of 
studies. Berthels (Die Jungfraun, 263 f.; 
Jeffery, For vocab., 119) believes it is a bor- 
rowing of the Zoroastrian teaching about 
the Daéna and the good deeds, whereas 
Andrae (Mohammed, 69 f.) suggests a direct 
borrowing from the Syriac Church Father, 
St. Ephrem (Beck, Christliche Parallel, 
404 f., however, argues that Andrae has mis- 
understood St. Ephrem’s text. See, more 
recently, Beck, Les houris and C. Luxen- 
berg, Syro-aramdische Lesart, 221-41. The last- 
named work draws upon comparative phi- 
lology to suggest a Syriac origin for the 
phrase and a meaning of “white grape,” 
the eschatalogical fruit par excellence.). 
Some scholars propose a Pahlavi or an 


Aramaic origin ( Jeffery, For vocab, 119 f.). 


Ffouris in the Quran 
The paradise virgins are mentioned during 
the description of the pleasures of para- 
dise: the believers are seated on couches 
lined with silk (q.v.) brocade, wearing fine 
garments (silk and embroidery), eating 
fruits and drinking wine (see INTOXICANTS; 
MATERIAL CULTURE AND THE QUR'AN). 
In two occasions the verb “to wed” is 
used — “and we shall wed them [i.e. the 
God-fearing believers] unto fair ones (b7- 
hirin tnin)” (Q 44:54, 52:20; and cf. 2:25, 
3:15, 4:57). Of the paradise virgins, it is 
said that “neither man nor jinn (q.v.) has 
touched them” (Q 55:56; where lam_yatmith- 
hunna literally means “still not deflowered”; 
cf. Q 56:35-8; hereto, Tabart, Ta/siz, xxvii, 
106 f.); they are like hidden pearls (Q 56:23) 
or hidden eggs (Q 37:49). Al-Tabari (d. 
310/923; Tafst, xxiii, 37) reports that Ibn 
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Zayd believes ostrich eggs are meant here 
concluding that their color is a yellowish 
white; other exegetes believe that pearls are 
intended (cf. Ibn Kathir, Szfa, 103). The 
exegete Mujahid b. Jabr (d. 104/722; 
Tabart, Ta/si, xxvii, 102; Ibn Kathtr, Sia, 
110 f.) explains the allusion to a yellowish 
hue by asserting that the paradise virgins 
are created from saffron. A tradition attrib- 
uted to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. ca. 67/686) men- 
tions that the houris are formed from four 
substances: musk, camphor, ambergris and 
saffron (Macdonald, Islamic eschatology, 
353, 371). Q 55:72 describes the paradise 
virgins as closely guarded in pavilions 
(Tabart, Tafst;, xxvii, 92-3; Ibn Habib, Wasf 
16 f.; Ibn Kathir, Sifa, 102; cf. Macdonald, 
Islamic eschatology, 353-5, 371-2). 


Ffouris in tradition 
Islamic tradition has detailed quite sensu- 
ous and fanciful descriptions of the para- 
dise virgins and of the pleasures in para- 
dise (Ibn Habib, Wasf 16; Muhasibi, 
Tawahhum 139, 158 f., 166, 177; Ibn Kathir, 
Sifa, 96-8, 102-17, 152-9; Ibn Qayyim, Hadi, 
1, 341-92; ul, 2-7; Wensinck, Concordance, 1, 
526; Saleh, Vie future, 38-41; Rosenthal, 
Reflections). The houris are mainly re- 
served for the pious (see PIETY) who have 
abstained from the pleasures of life (see 
ABSTINENCE), for those who have con- 
trolled their wrath (see ANGER), and for 
martyrs (see MARTYR). Each believer is 
promised two, seventy-two, five hundred, 
or even eight thousand houris. ‘Traditional 
sources state that the houris are forever at 
the age of thirty-three and will always re- 
tain their virginity; all unpleasant physical 
functions of the body are non-existent in 
paradise (see MENSTRUATION). Mystical 
exegetical traditions understood the para- 
dise virgins as metaphoric symbols (Ibn 
‘Ata’, Nusiis, 1543 Ibn ‘Arabi, Tafsi; ii, 268, 


284 f., 290 f.; see siiFISM AND THE QUR’AN). 
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Critical thinkers and rationalist exegetes 
have been bothered by the idea of these 
paradisiacal pleasures and have sought an 
intellectual explanation (cf. Rosenthal, 
Reflections, 249 f.; for the position of mod- 
ern exegetes, see Saleh, Vie future, 122-36; 
see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: EARLY MOD- 
ERN AND CONTEMPORARY). As early as the 
first part of the second/eighth century the 
promise of the paradise virgins was con- 
nected to the motivation for holy war 
(Jarrar, Masari‘ al-‘ushshaq, 37-9): a 
martyr-to-be sees the houris in a vision 
and they invite him to their world. These 
traditions developed mainly within the cir- 
cles of ascetic warriors and were trans- 
formed into popular narratives that share a 
common theme. The two facets of this 
theme are: death/paradise virgins or eros/ 
death. Eros manifests itself as sexual love 
which strives for ultimate and permanent 
unification. Multiple religious traditions 
attest to the human longing to fulfill a de- 
sire for passionate love through reunion 
with “the sacred,” to give these desires an 
eternal realization which transcends death, 
and allows the positive energy of eros to 
negate death (Jarrar, Martyrdom, 97-9, 
103 f.). The motif of the paradise virgins 
coupled with martyrdom during holy war 
or jihad (q.v.) appears as well in medieval 
historical narratives and recurs in modern 
Islamic literature on jihad, especially in 
inspirational pamphlets, in the testimonies 
of martyrs and in commemorations from 
Iran and the Gaza Strip in Palestine ( Jar- 
rar, Martyrdom, 104-6). 


Maher Jarrar 
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House, Domestic and Divine 


Structure for human occupation; also an 
edifice dedicated to God. The house (bayt, 
dar, sakan, ghurfa, ma wa, mathwa, maskin) is a 
key symbol in Islam. Its semantic field ex- 
tends from ordinary dwellings and kin 
groups (see KINSHIP; FAMILY), to palaces, 
mosques and shrines, regions of the world 
and realms in the hereafter (see ESCHATO- 
LoGy). Drawing upon the heritage of 
house symbolism developed in the ancient 
Near Eastern civilizations and the Bible, 
the Qur'an established the basic lexicon for 
Muslim domestic space and its meanings 
and it has served as a first-order instrument 
for transforming ordinary human dwell- 
ings into sacred places (see SANCTITY AND 


THE SACRED; SACRED PRECINCTS). 
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Domestic space in the Qur'an 

Four primary Arabic words are used to 
designate domestic space in the Qur'an: 
bayt (pl. buyut), dar (pl. dwar), sakan and 
ghurfa. There are three additional terms 
derived from other verbal roots: ma’wa, 
“shelter, refuge,” (from awd), mathwa, 
“dwelling” (from thawa), and maskin, 
“dwelling” (from sakana). Together, these 
terms occur in the Qur'an 164 times, 
mainly in the Medinan siras, but they 
also occur in about one-third of the Mec- 
can stiras (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). In addition, there are a few refer- 
ences to palaces (sarh and qasy, pl. qusiir). 
Other terms that connote the idea of 
dwelling are forms of the verb bawwa‘a, “to 
provide accommodations” and mustaqarr, 
“resting place” or “dwelling.” (Manzil, 
which can mean “house” in Arabic, does 
not occur in the Qur’an, though its plural 
[manazil] occurs twice to describe phases of 
the moon [q.v.].) 

Bayt is used in fifteen instances to denote 
the house of God, which is described vari- 


99 66 


ously as “the first house,” “the ancient 


the sacred house,” the “forbidden 


29 66. 


house, 


29 66. 


house,” “the frequented house” and “my 
(God’s) house.” Only once, however, is it 
identified explicitly with the Ka‘ba (q.v.; 

Q 5:97) and twice with the “sacred 
mosque” (Q 5:2; 8:34-5). Indeed, the 
Quran uses the term bayt more frequently 
to designate a holy place than either the 
name Ka‘ba or the term commonly trans- 
lated as “mosque” (q.v.; masjid). In several 
important instances, it links God’s house 
with the figure of Abraham (q.v.; Ibrahim). 
It is “the first house created for the peo- 
ple,” containing Abraham’s place (maqam, 
Q 3:96-7). It is a place that was purified and 
dedicated for ritual purposes, particularly 
pilgrimage (q.v.; hay) rites, by Abraham 
and his son (see ISHMAEL; ISAAC), who peti- 
tioned God to make them his submitters 
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(muslimin) and to make their progeny into a 
submitting community (wmma muslima, see 
Q 2:125-8). This story about the origin of 
the shrine and its rites probably first served 
as a claim by Muhammad and his follow- 
ers to the haram area in Mecca after the 
emigration (q.v., Ayra) in 622 G.E. —a 
claim contested by their Meccan oppo- 
nents (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). The 
existence of this opposition is expressed in 
the Qur’an itself, which in its polemics 
promises a place in hell (q.v.) for disbeliev- 
ers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) and those 
who would debar the pious from the sacred 
mosque area (see Q 8:34-6). 

The existence of ordinary human dwell- 
ings and even their furnishings (see FURNI- 
TURE AND FURNISHINGS) is attributed to 
God’s creative actions: “God made a 
dwelling place (sakan) for you from among 
your homes (buyit). He made homes for 
you from animal skins (see HIDES AND 
FLEECE; ANIMAL LIFE), so you will find 
them light when you travel and when you 
camp. [He made] furnishings and conve- 
niences [for you] out of their wool, fur, and 
hair for a time... Thus does he bring his 
grace (q.v.) upon you to completion so that 
you submit” (tuslimiin, Q 16:80-3). On the 
other hand, the Quran states that God ab- 
stained from creating for people luxurious 
houses with silver roofs (suquf, sing. saq/), 
stairways (ma Gry), doors (abwab), beds 
(surur) and gold (q.v.) ornaments (zukhruf, 
see ORNAMENT AND ILLUMINATION), lest 
everyone become too worldly and disbe- 
lieve in God (Q 43:33-5; Se¢ MATERIAL 
CULTURE AND THE QURAN). 

The qur’anic conception of the creation 
of human domestic space is congruent 
with a wider set of discourses about the 
sacred histories of the ancestors and the 
fates of their houses (see GEOGRAPHY; 
FATE). In these narratives (q.v.), having 


houses and wealth (q.v.) is not always a sign 
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of blessing nor is lacking them a sign of 
divine ire. The crux of the matter rests on 
people’s belief and their moral comport- 
ment (see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN). The 
peoples of ‘Ad (q.v.), Thamiid (q.v.), Sheba 
(q.v.) and Midian (q.v.) all had houses and 
prospered until they rejected God and his 
messengers or committed evil (see MES- 
SENGER; GOOD AND EVIL). Consequently, 
they were each destroyed and their houses 
abandoned or ruined (for example, 

Q 7:74-93 2745-525 46:21-5; 34:15-6; 7:85-92; 
see PUNISHMENT STORIES). In one instance 
God brings the house roof (sagf) down 
upon the heads of plotters (Q 16:26). In 
such accounts the Qur’an implies that a 
similar fate awaits unbelievers in Muham- 
mad’s own time, a threat that became a 
reality for unbelieving People of the Book 
(q.v.) mentioned in Q 59:2-4, whom most 
commentators identify with the Bant 
Nadir (q.v.), a Jewish clan forced out of 
Medina (q.v.) in 4/626 (see JEWS AND 
JUDAISM; EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). 

Believers, on the other hand, enjoy 
divine blessings at home, as indicated in 
Q 16:80-3. Situations may arise, however, 
when they should be prepared to give up 
their homes and possessions and emigrate. 
Emigration, too, has its rewards as stated 
in Q 4:100: “Whoever emigrates in God’s 
way (see PATH OR WAY) will find many a 
road and open opportunity in the land. 
Whoever leaves his house (bayi), emigrating 
to God and his messenger, and then death 
overtakes him, his reward is incumbent 
upon God.” 

There are several rules in the Qur'an 
that are concerned with the houses of 
God, ordinary believers and the Prophet 
(see WIVES OF THE PROPHET). Occurring 
only in Medinan siiras, these rules com- 
monly invoke distinctions between belief 
and disbelief and concepts of purity and 
impurity (q.v.), but they constitute neither a 
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detailed architectural code nor a rabbinic 
system of ritual prescriptions. Rules per- 
taining to ritual actions conducted at God’s 
sacred house (Q 2:125-7, 196-203; 5:2; 
22:26; see RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN) also 
include a prescription for pilgrimage itself: 
“God requires people to perform a haj to 
the house if they are able to do so. If any- 
one disbelieves, God can do without his 
creations” (Q 3:97). Rules pertaining to 
Muslim homes in general treat matters of 
everyday social life as religious practices; 
ideas about God, right and wrong, purity, 
and blessing are conjoined to statements 
concerning visitation, eating and saluta- 
tions (see Q 24:27-9, 61; see HOSPITALITY 
AND COURTESY; SOGIAL INTERACTIONS). 
Believers, for example, should obtain per- 
mission to enter a house and greet its in- 
habitants or they should leave if so told. 
This is of greater purity (azka) for them. 
They are encouraged, however, to enter 
unoccupied dwellings (Q 24:27-9). These 
prescriptions for visitation occur together 
with statements about adultery (see ADULT- 
ERY AND FORNICATION), covering the body 
(see MODESTY) and marriage (see MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE), which suggests that Mu- 
hammad and his followers recognized a 
linkage between the house, the body and 
sexual relations (see SEX AND SEXUAL- 

1ry) — all were immured by ritual taboos, 
not unlike God’s sacred house (see also 

Q 4:22). In divorce cases, the Quran states 
that the woman shall remain in her house 
or where her husband resides for a pre- 
scribed period to see whether she is with 
child unless she is guilty of adultery. She 
shall neither be evicted nor leave the house 
during this time. These are said to be 
“God’s limits” (hudiud Allah, see BOUNDARIES 
AND PRECEPTS). Those who transgress 
them do wrong against themselves (Q 65:1, 
6), implying an unfortunate destiny in the 


hereafter. 
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About one-third of the house terms in 
the Qur'an are used to describe the abodes 
of the blessed and the damned in the here- 
after. Paradise (q.v.) is called “the house” 
(al-dar) and also “house of residence” (dar 
al-mugam), “house of permanence” (dar al- 
garar), “house of the god-fearing” (dar al- 
muttagin), “the final house” (al-dar al-akhira), 
and “house of peace” (dar al-salam). That 
paradise is conceived to be an actual home 
for the blessed is conveyed by passages such 
as those in Q 13:20-4, which describes fam- 
ilies living in the paradisaical gardens 
(see GARDEN) being visited by angels (see 
ANGEL), who come through their doors and 
bless them. Individual dwellings in para- 
dise are referred to by terms such as “shel- 
ter” (mawa), “lofty apartment” (ghurfa), 
“dwelling” (maskin) and simply “house” 
(bayt). Wrongdoers, on the other hand, are 
consigned to hell (q.v.), which is also called 
“the evil house” (sa’ al-dar), “the house of 
perdition” (dar al-bawar) and “the house of 
eternity” (dar al-khuld). More frequently (in 
twenty-nine instances), the Qur'an uses 
terms for “shelter” (ma wa) and “dwelling” 
(mathwa) for their abode. This is evident in 
verses such as Q 3:151: “We shall cast terror 
into the hearts (see HEART) of those who 
have denied God by associating partners 
with him.... Their shelter (ma’wa) shall be 
the fire (q.v.). How bad is the dwelling 
(mathwa) of the wrongdoers!” 

Lastly, the Qur'an preserves traces of an- 
cient Near Eastern cosmologies, wherein 
the created world was conceived as a large 
palace (see cosMOLOGY). It is said to have a 
heavenly ceiling (samk or sagf) raised by 
God, held up by invisible pillars, beneath 
which stretches an earthly carpet (bisat) 
upon which his creatures roam (see Q 13:2; 
21:32; 71:19; 79:28; see HEAVEN AND SKY). 
These notions, however, are not elaborated 
as a mythic narrative as they are in ancient 


Egyptian and Mesopotamian texts. 
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Hadith literature (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN) continued to build on the founda- 
tion of many of the domestic discourses 
that had been set forth in the Qur'an. It 
used the same Arabic terms and added 
manzil to them. Hadith elaborated upon 
the idea of the human dwelling as a sacred 
enclave, provided more details on how to 
perform pilgrimage to the house of God in 
Mecca and furnished more particulars 
about the dwellings of the blessed in para- 
dise. The grave itself was described in one 
tradition as a house (bayt) of exile, loneli- 
ness and maggots (Tirmidht, Sahzh, 26) but 
the qur’anic practice of using domestic 
terms in describing hell was discontinued. 


The Quran in domestic space 
The Quran is of central importance as an 
instrument used by Muslims to sanctify 
their homes (see EVERYDAY LIFE). Hadiths 
speak of the benefits that accrue to the 
dwelling and its inhabitants when particu- 
lar verses, chapters or even the whole text 
is recited. Al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892) relates 
hadiths stating that Satan (see DEVIL) and 
other malevolent beings will not approach 
houses where Strat al-Baqara (Q 2 “The 
Cow”) and the Throne Verse (Q 2:255) are 
recited (‘Tirmidht, Sahih, Thawab al-Qur’an, 
3). Al-Suyaiti (d. g11/1505) cites a hadith 
from Anas b. Malik (d. 91-3/710-2) that as- 
serts “good fortune increases in the house 
where the Qur’an is recited and decreases 
where it is not” (/égan, 11, 193). The Proph- 
et’s wife, ‘A’isha (see ‘A’ISHA BINT ABI 
BAKR), is reported to have said that houses 
where it is recited appear to the people of 
heaven as stars do to the people of earth 
(Suyatt, Zigan, 1, 137). In cultural practice, 
passages from the Qur'an are recited dur- 


ing house foundation rituals or when a new 


dwelling is occupied. Householders may 
arrange to have a complete recitation of 


the Qur'an (q.v.; kKhatma) performed at 
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home when someone dies or on other un- 
usual occasions. In modern times, families 
switch on the radio to the Qur'an station 
or play a cassette recording of qur’anic 
recitation to make the day a propitious one 
or to sooth the soul of an ailing family 
member. 

The use of qur’anic inscriptions in Mus- 
lim homes has become perhaps as ubiqui- 
tous as it ever was in mosques (see EPI- 
GRAPHY). The houses and palaces of medi- 
eval and Ottoman Cairo, which were until 
recently the best-preserved in the Muslim 
world, contain bands of Qur'an inscrip- 
tions and poetry in their reception areas 
and great halls. The ‘Throne Verse was the 
most widely used as was Strat al-Ikhlas 
(Q 112, “Sincerity”) and the basmala (q.v.). 
‘Today, even in common homes, it is not 
unusual to find the dasmala or the exhorta- 
tion “Enter it securely, in peace!” (Q 15:46) 
written over thresholds. The latter phrase 
affirms the symbolic relationship between 
the home and paradise, an idea that was 
used in earlier Islamic monumental archi- 
tecture. Sitting room walls, where guests 
are received, are often decorated with in- 
dividual verses or a framed poster of the 
entire text of the Qur'an in miniature. A 
widespread practice among Muslims today 
is to place a finely rendered copy of the 
printed Qur’an on a stand or in a velvet 
box for display in the guest room or living 
room. 

The most highly developed use of the 
written Qur'an in the sanctification of 
Muslim domestic space has emerged in 
Egypt and adjacent regions, where colorful 
murals (see IGONOCLASM) consisting of 
complexes of epigraphs, depictions of the 
Ka’ba in Mecca and the Prophet’s mosque 
in Medina, human and animal figures, 
boats, trains and airplanes are painted on 
the houses of Muslims who have per- 
formed the hay. This practice is attested as 
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early as the sixteenth century. Mural epi- 
graphs commonly include verses dealing 
with the hag itself (Q 3:96-7; 22:27) but they 
can also be stock qur’anic phrases concern- 
ing God and the prophet Muhammad that 
have entered popular speech such as the 
basmala, praise for God (Q 1:2) and his 
Prophet (Q 33:56) and statements invoking 
divine blessing and protection (e.g. Q 2:172; 
3:160; 11:56, 88; 27:40; 48:1; 49:13). Thus, 
the Qur'an participates in the transforma- 
tion of the Egyptian pilgrim’s house into a 
sacred place and helps articulate his or her 
individual experience in terms of powerful 
Islamic beliefs and symbols. 


Juan Eduardo Campo 
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Hid 


The first of the five Arabian prophets of 
the Qur'an (for the other Arabian proph- 
ets, see SALIH} ABRAHAM; SHU‘AYB; 
MUHAMMAD), from whom the eleventh siira 
of the Qur'an takes its name. His tale oc- 
curs four times in the Qur'an, with only 
minor variations: Q 7:65-72, 11:50-60, 
26:123-40, 46:21-6. In these narratives 


(q.v.), Hid is explicitly called a messenger 
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(q.v.; rasil), whom God has sent to the peo- 
ple of ‘Ad (q.v.), who are portrayed as poly- 
theists (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). 
Hid persists in his faith despite his compa- 
triots’ accusations that he is a liar (min al- 
kadhibina) and a fool (ft safahatin, Q 7:66), 
and their refusal to forsake their idols (see 
IDOLS AND IMAGES) when he had no “clear 
proof” for his claim (Q 11:53). Haid warns 
his people that if they do not heed his mes- 
sage, God will replace them with another 
people (gawm, Q 11:57). In Q 11:52, the peo- 
ple are promised bounteous rains in return 
for their repentance (see REPENTANCE AND 
PENANCE), and in Q 11:55, it is implied that 
the people of ‘Ad “contrived” against Hid. 
God, however, rescues Hiid and those who 
followed him, destroying those who denied 
him (Q 11:58-9). In Q 46:24-5, the agent of 
the destruction of ‘Ad is described as a 
wind borne by clouds (see AIR AND WIND). 
Early Islamic exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QURAN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL) 
are more forthcoming with details about 
‘Ad and “many-columned Iram” (q.v.), the 
city associated with ‘Ad, than they are 
about Hid himself. Nevertheless, the exe- 
getes do discuss his supposed name and 
genealogy, and also elaborate upon the 
quranic account of the fate of his people: 
in addition to a drought, they are said to 
have suffered from “barrenness of wombs” 
(Tabart, Tafsi; xii, 58; Ibn al-Jawzt, Zad, iv, 
117; Qurtubt, Jami ix, 51). (For one mod- 
ern Western scholar’s theory, see Horovitz, 
Jewish proper names, 29: “Perhaps the name 
“Hiid’ is an invention on the part of Mo- 
hammed, who, then, while looking for a 
name of the warner of the ‘Ad which 
should be in accord with names like ‘Lit’ 
and ‘Nih,’ may have made ‘Hid’ out of 
“Yahid.’) Both al-Tha‘labi (d. 427/1035) 
and al-Kisa’t, the unknown author of the 
“tales of the prophets” (Qisas al-anbiya?), 
provide some important details about him, 
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such as his pre-ordained birth, his early 
worship of one God, the content of his 
preaching to his fellow ‘Adites, and even 
the names of some of his converts. If, as is 
usually assumed, such “tales of the proph- 
ets” reflect popular belief (in addition to 
their reliance upon exegetical material), 
then these narratives might indicate how 
most historical Muslims would have under- 
stood the allusive qur’anic accounts about 
Hud. 

In al-Kisa’ (Tales, 109-17), Hiid is de- 
picted as an ardent monotheist from the 
very beginning, surrounded by resolute 
‘Adite polytheists. He was only rarely able 
to convince a few of his countrymen of his 
message. Ultimately, after years of such 
opposition, Hid called upon God to 
punish the ‘Adites for their wickedness. 
God responded by causing a four-year 
drought in ‘Ad, whereupon the king of 
‘Ad — as was the custom — sent a 
delegation of seven notables, including a 
follower of Hid named Marthad, to 
Mecca (q.v.) to ask God for release from 
their suffering (cf. Tabari, Tafsiz, viii, 219). 
After a period of prolonged distraction by 
the hospitality of the pagan king of 
Mecca, the delegation made its way to the 
sanctuary but was refused entrance. In 
response to the pleas of the Muslim 
Marthad, God sent three clouds: one red, 
one white, one black. The last of these 
contained an angel who oversaw the 
“barren wind,” which would be the final 
agent of ‘Ad’s destruction. God com- 
manded the leader of the delegation to 
choose one of the clouds to be sent to ‘Ad. 
Thinking it laden with rain, the leader 
chose the black cloud, which unleashed its 
destruction upon the land of ‘Ad and all 
who dwelt there, save the followers of 
Hid. Al-Kisai ends his account by noting 
that Hid and his followers fled the 
destruction of ‘Ad to Yemen, where Hid 
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died and was buried in the Hadramawt. 
Al-Tha‘labt (Qisas, 60-5) adds some detail 
to this general account. In his (and al- 
Tabart’s; see Tabart, Tak, i, 231-44) 
version, it is a drought of three years that 
affects the ‘Adites, who are described as 
giants and Amalekites; Hid is in fact im- 
prisoned by the king of Mecca at the re- 
quest of his compatriots, though he es- 
capes; and another Muslim follower of 
Hid is named at Mecca: Luqman ibn ‘Ad. 
Al-Tha‘labi also provides an alternate ver- 
sion of the petition at Mecca involving 
varying requests from the ‘Adite delegation 
(who boastfully request the same fate as 
that of their countrymen), Marthad (who 
requests goodness and righteousness) and 
Luqman (q.v.; who requests a long life). 

The tomb of Hid has long been an im- 
portant pilgrimage site in Yemen, located 
at the mouth of the Barhiit. The tomb and 
the pilgrimage practices associated with it 
are described in detail by medieval visitors 
like al-Harawi as well as modern authori- 
ties like Landberg (Etudes, 432-83) and Ser- 
jeant (Hid). The prominence of the shrine 
in Yemen did not, however, prevent Mus- 
lims from claiming other locations for the 
tomb of Hid, as in Mecca (Harawi, 
Isharat), Damascus (Rabat, Fada il, 34-5) or 
somewhere in Palestine (Tha‘labi, Qusas; 
see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN; 
GEOGRAPHY). 


Paul M. Cobb 
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Hudaybiya 


A location on the road from Jedda to 
Mecca (q.v.) just outside the sacred terri- 
tory. Here Muhammad stopped while 
attempting to perform the pilgrimage (q.v.) 
in 6/628 and, through the agency of 
“‘Uthman, negotiated a truce with the tribe 
of Quraysh (q.v.) which would allow the 
Prophet and his followers to perform the 
pilgrimage the following year. This truce 
became known as the Pact of Hudaybiya. 
For further details, see MUHAMMAD; EXPE- 
DITIONS AND BATTLES; TREATIES AND 


ALLIANCES. 


Andrew Rippin 


Hudid see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS 
Hue of God see BAPTISM 


Human Being _ see communrry AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN; ETHICS AND THE 
QUR’AN; POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN; SOCIAL 
INTERACTIONS; RELIGION; SOCIAL 
SCIENCES AND THE QUR’AN; GENDER; 
FEMINISM; PATRIARCHY; FAMILY; KINSHIP} 
TRIBES AND CLANS; FREEDOM AND 


PREDESTINATION; FATE; DESTINY 


Humor 


That which pertains, or appeals, to the 
sense of the ludicrous, absurdly incongru- 


ous or comic. Humor in its relation to the 
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qur anic revelation involves two major as- 
pects: first, whether there is any humor in 
the Qur'an and, if so, how it is constituted; 
secondly, whether the Qur’an occurs in or 
forms the object of indigenous Islamic joc- 
ular literature (see LITERATURE AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

The issue of humor in the Qur’an per- 
tains to the general discussion of whether 
scripture can contain humor. In the Islamic 
case, the issue moreover implies the ques- 
tion of whether God has a sense of humor 
(see ANTHROPOMORPHISM; GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES). Considering God’s omnipo- 
tence, any dogmatic dispute regarding his 
general capacity to experience and express 
humor appears irrelevant and, in fact, an- 
thropomorphic imagery as attested in the 
hadith has elaborated this trait of God’s 
nature without clinging to strict dogmatic 
restraints (Gimaret, Dieu a l’image, 265-79; 
see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN). No extensive 
treatment of the subject exists, but a sen- 
sitive reading of the qur’anic text reveals 
passages which are not devoid of certain 
humorous elements. Mustansir Mir has 
attempted to show “that the Qur'an does 
not regard humor as a contraband item” 
(Mir, Humor, 181). Discussing a number of 
instances, Mir argues that humor in the 
Quran is used to convey a religious insight 
or to elucidate a theological teaching and 
mainly serves the purposes of characteriza- 
tion. The example Mir discusses in most 
detail is the episode of Moses (q.v.) being 
called to prophethood and his inability to 
understand the implication of this act: 
When God asks about his staff (see Rop), 
he gives a straightforward answer attempt- 
ing to be exhaustive about the uses of his 
staff, while failing to recognize that God is 
about to reveal to him a miracle (q.v.; 

Q 20:17-21). Relying on the general defini- 
tion of humor as the jocular resolution of 
conflicts, the contrast between the sup- 


posed and the real implied in this episode 
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might be understood to contain humor. In 
a similar vein, Mir discusses a number of 
passages (Q 7:43; 9:127; 18:60-4, 65-82; 19:3; 
20:18; 33:203 37:91-2; 47:203 74:18-25; 
86:75-83), ultimately extracting the humor- 
ous techniques of irony, satire, anticlimax 
and circumlocution (see FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN; LANGUAGE OF 
THE QUR'AN; RHETORIC OF THE QUR'AN). 
Given the dominant presence of the 
Quran in the everyday life (q.v.) of the 
Islamic community, it is not surprising to 
see that it partakes in a humorous outlook 
on life as depicted in a large number of 
jocular texts (Marzolph, Arabia ridens, ii, 
350, s.v. Koran). Stupid people are seen to 
“correct mistakes” in the qur’anic text, to 
quote verses not verbatim but with equiva- 
lent wording or corresponding meaning as 
well as to suggest beautiful poetry (see 
POETRY AND POETS) deserving inclusion in 
the Qur'an (see POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL 
LANGUAGE; OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 
The misspelling of specific words often 
generates drastic humor, such as when the 
jester Ibn al-Jass4s in an anecdote quoted 
in al-Abi’s Nathr al-durr (vii, 389) recites 
Q 3:192 misreading akhzaytahu, “you have 
annihilated him for good,” as akhraytahu, 
understood as “you [God] make him con- 
tinuously defecate.” Often, qur’anic verses 
are quoted in humorous contexts (such as 
by the stereotype /ufaylz), and a number of 
texts expose jocular solutions to the dog- 
matic controversy of whether the Qur'an 
should be regarded as eternal or created 
(makhlag, see GCREATEDNESS OF THE QUR- 
*AN). Several anecdotes are of an almost 
blasphemous character (see BLASPHEMY), 
such as the erroneous naming of Q 89 
(Sarat al-Fajr, “The Dawn”) as sirat al-farj 
(i.e. female pudendum, Tawhidi, Basa’, iv, 
g!) or the islamicized version of an anec- 
dote already known from the post-classical 
Greek Philogelos (no. 9), which culminates 
in the punch-line that Q 112:1 should not be 
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recited because “it killed my donkey, so it 
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probably is even more lethal for humans 
(Ibn al-Jawzi, Hama, 147). Even the latter 
instances, however, aim at exposing foolish 
belief or behavior rather than ridiculing 
the revelation itself. At the same time, they 
document that the use of qur’anic verse in 
a jocular context in medieval Islamic litera- 
ture was permitted with a high degree of 


tolerance. See also LAUGHTER. 
Ulrich Marzolph 
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Hunayn 


Name of a deep, irregular valley, one day’s 
journey from Mecca on the road to al- 
Taif, where the Muslims fought a battle in 
Shawwal 8/January 630, just a few weeks 
after the conquest of Mecca (see EXPE- 
DITIONS AND BATTLES). The victory of 
yawm Hunayn, the “battle of Hunayn,” is 
pre-sented in Q 9:25-7 (cf. Tabart, Tafsii, 
xiv, 178-88, ad Q 9:25) as a reminder that 
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victory (q.v.) can only come from God, for 
despite their large number, the Muslims 
were quickly routed by the enemy, until 
their panicked retreat was transformed into 
a successful rally by divine intervention. 

Early Muslim historians agree that the 
battle of Hunayn was precipitated by the 
clans of Hawazin and Thaqif, who were 
associated with the city of al-Taif, Mecca’s 
(q.v.) chief rival for trade in the region (see 
TRIBES AND GLANS; ECONOMICS; GEOGRA- 
puy). Fearing that al-Taif was next to be 
conquered by the Muslims, the clans de- 
cided to launch a pre-emptive strike 
against the Prophet, who marched out to 
meet them with 2,000 Meccans and 10,000 
Helpers (ansar, see EMIGRANTS AND HELP- 
ERS). Some of the Meccans who had re- 
cently submitted to Muslim rule are said to 
have been willing to fight to preserve the 
primacy of Quraysh (q.v.) rather than out 
of loyalty to the Prophet. 

Upon arrival at the valley of Hunayn, the 
Muslims were ambushed and panic en- 
sued. The Quran, using the plural form, 
says, “then you turned back in retreat” 
(thumma wallaytum mudbirina, Q 9:25). Vari- 
ous reports stress that the Prophet himself 
did not retreat, but rather, stood firm, with 
only a few supporters by his side. The de- 
finitive moment in the Muslim rally came 
when “God sent his calm (saktna, see 
SECHINA) upon his messenger and the be- 
lievers” (Q 9:26). The Prophet dismounted 
from his white mule and declared in con- 
cise rajaz (see LITERARY STRUCTURES OF 
THE QuR AN), “I am the Prophet, I do not 
lie; Iam the son of ‘Abd al-Muttalib.” Sur- 
prisingly, there is relatively little explana- 
tion of the “invisible forces” which God 
sent to defeat the enemy, although a few re- 
ports indicate that these were angels (see 
ANGEL). It is also reported that the Prophet 
threw a handful of dust or pebbles towards 
the enemy, which confused or blinded their 


vision. 
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The Muslims collected an enormous 
booty (q.v.) when the opposing army fled: 
6,000 women and children, and thousands 
of animals. Jurists find a legal precedent in 
the Prophet’s order that men not touch 
female captives (q.v.) until they had com- 
pleted a menstrual period (see MENSTRUA- 
TION) or delivered a baby (see Law AND 
THE QUR’AN). After an unsuccessful siege of 
al-Taif, the Prophet turned back towards 
Mecca, accepted allegiance from a delega- 
tion from Hawazin and returned all their 
captives. The rest of the booty was divided 
among the Muslim fighters, including 
some recent converts from Quraysh whose 
hearts (see HEART) the Prophet wanted 
“reconciled” to Islam (Q 9:60). Some of the 
Helpers resented these distributions, sug- 
gesting that the Prophet had inclined to- 
wards his own people. Hearing this, the 
Prophet declared his affinity for the Help- 
ers in a speech that moved them to tears, 
then returned with them to Medina (q.v.), 
by-passing Mecca and leaving authority 
over the upcoming pilgrimage (q.v.; hay) to 
a delegate. 


Ingrid Mattson 
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Hunting and Fishing 


Pursuing and killing animals of the earth 
(q.v.) and water (q.v.), respectively, for the 
purpose of nourishment, profit and/or 
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sport. There are only a few qur’anic occur- 
rences denoting hunting and fishing (sayd), 
all of which are found in Q 5 (Strat al- 
Maida, “The Repast”). The aim of the 
creation (q.v.) of animals by God is primar- 
ily their usefulness for humankind (see 
ANIMAL LIFE). As a consequence, it is prin- 
cipally permitted to kill and eat them or to 
use animal products (see HIDES AND 
FLEECE) if these animals and their pro- 
ducts are clean (halal); indeed, they belong 
to the good things (tayyibat, cf. Q 2:172; 
71575 23:5))- 

Concerning hunting, the Quran expli- 
citly prohibits the killing of game when a 
Muslim is in a state of consecration 
(Q 5:95; cf. Q 5:96) and it declares game 
thus acquired as unacceptable (Q 5:1; see 
FORBIDDEN; PROHIBITED DEGREES; LAW 
AND THE QuR AN). Additionally, penalties 
are stipulated for intentional killing during 
a state of consecration: an offering must be 
delivered and expiation for this transgres- 
sion may be the feeding of poor people or 
the equivalent in fasting (q.v.; Q 5:95; see 
ALMSGIVING; BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). 
Only in this context does the Qur'an speak 
about penalties and compensations for 
nonobservance of legal regulations in con- 
nection with the use of animals. The be- 
liever (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) is warned 
about encountering game while in a state 
of consecration; this is a severe test for hu- 
mankind (cf. Q 5:94). Once a Muslim is not 
in a state of consecration, however, hunt- 
ing is expressly permitted (Q 5:2). The 
Quran has no further statements concern- 
ing hunting. No reference is made to hunt- 
ing methods, the specific animals used to 
assist people in hunting, nor to the type of 
game pursued. The hunting of game by 
means of carnivorous hunting animals 
(the Qur’an uses the lexeme jawarih; in the 
Arabic literature of the Middle Ages, this 
lexeme is usually limited to designate hunt- 
ing birds only) is, according to the Qur’an, 
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equal to ritual slaughtering (see CONSECRA- 
TION OF ANIMALS): “And if you teach any 
beasts of prey, training them as dogs and 
teaching them part of what God has 
taught you, then eat of what they catch on 
your account; make mention of the name 
of Allah over it” (Q 5:4). 

Contrary to game on land, aquatic ani- 
mals and their consumption are permitted 
during a Muslim’s state of consecration. 
Fishing is allowed (Q 5:96; cf. Q 16:14; 
35:12, containing the allowance to eat food 
from both fresh and salt water). In spite of 
this general permission, the consumption 
of fish in the western part of the Arabian 
peninsula has remained an uncommon 
practice because fish are sparse in the inte- 
rior of Arabia. Ancient Arabian poetry sel- 
dom refers to fish and, in qur’anic times, 
Muslims were not yet familiar with the 
most common edible species of fish. In 
many regions of the Arab world the bias 
against fishing has persisted. The Quran 
does not give prescriptions for fishing, al- 
though explicit reference is made to pearls 
and coral (q.v.), both animal products of 
the sea that are considered to be benefits 
from God (Q 55:22; see BLESSING). Unlike 
the absence of any qur’anic mention of the 
individuals engaged in fishing for nourish- 
ment or profit, there is a qur’anic reference 
to a pearl fisher (ghawwas): although these 
pearl fishers are not humans, but devils 
diving for Solomon (q.v.; Q 38:37, cf. 

Q 21:82), this profession must have been 


well-known in qur’anic times. 
Herbert Eisenstein 
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Husband and Wife | see ramizy; 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


Hypocrites and Hypocrisy 


Those who feign to be what they are not; 
the act or practice of such people. “Hypo- 
crites” is the word generally used to trans- 
late the qur’anic term mundfiqin, the active 
participle of the third form of the root 
n-f-q. Its verbal noun, nifaq, is usually trans- 
lated as “hypocrisy,” even though this does 
not cover the full range of meanings con- 
veyed by the Arabic term as used in the 
Qur'an. The hypocrites are considered 
half-hearted believers who outwardly pro- 
fess Islam while their hearts (see HEART) 
harbor doubt or even unbelief (see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF; FAITH). Therefore, they 

are — at best — not fully committed to 
the Prophet and his community (see com- 
MUNITY AND SOGIETY IN THE QUR'AN), and 
may deliberately harm the interests of the 
Muslims. The etymology of nifag and 
munafiqin is disputed, but they are often as- 
sociated with the nouns nafag, which means 
tunnel, and nufaga and nafiga’, i.e. the bur- 
row of a rat or a jerboa. This connotation 
of hiding underground and undermining 1s 
very apt, since this is precisely what the 
munafiqun are accused of, especially in post- 
qur’anic usage. According to Serjeant (The 
Sunnah jami‘ah, 11 £.), however, the original 
meaning of the term mundfiq was the one 
obliged to pay the nafaqa, a kind of tax (see 


TAXATION) exacted from all members of 
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the wmma in Medina (q.v.), including the 
Jews, at times of war (q.v.). Those who 
were reluctant to pay the nafaga came to be 
regarded as uncommitted to the cause (see 
PATH OR WAY), and hence as hypocrites. 
Apart from nifag, the Qur'an mentions an- 
other, minor, form of hypocrisy, called nya’ 
(or, alternatively, 7a’), which connotes an 
ostentatious display of piety (q.v.; Q 2:264; 
4:38; 8:47; see Deladriére, Riya’). 

The concepts of nifag and mundfiq(in), as 
well as various verbal forms of n-/-q, are 
mentioned in thirty verses, viz. Q 3:167; 
4:61, 88, 138, 140, 142, 1453 6:35; 8:49; 9:64, 
67, 68, 73, 77, 97, 101} 29:11; 33:1, 12, 24, 48, 
60, 73; 48:6; 57:13; 59:11; 63:1, 7, 8; 66:9. 

Q 63 is even entitled Sarat al-Munafiqin. 
Moreover, the insincere believers are fre- 
quently discussed without explicit use of 
this terminology. Thus Q 2:8-20 is consid- 
ered by most commentators (see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL} 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: EARLY MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY), e.g. al-Tabari (d. 
310/923), al-Ttst (d. 460/1067), al-‘Tabarst 
(d. 518/1153), al-Zamakhshari (d. 583/ 
1144), al-Razi (d. 606/1210), al-Qurtubt 

(d. 671/1272), Ibn Kathir (d. 74/1373), 
Jalalayn, al-Suyiitt (d. 911/1505), Sayyid 
Qutb (d. 1966), al-Tabataba7 (d. 1982), to 
be a description of the hypocrites, though 
some (e.g. Muhammad ‘Abduh) take it to 
refer to the Jews (see JEWS AND JUDAISM) of 
Medina, who were their allies. Since this is 
apparently the first reference to the hypo- 
crites, many exegetes use this opportunity 
to expound their views on the issue and to 
define the phenomenon (see e.g. the 
lengthy exposé in Razi, Tafsiz, ad loc.). 
Others reserve this for their discussion of 
Q 63 (e.g. Tabatabat, Mizdan, xix, 287-90). 

Other apparent references to the hypo- 
crites are Q 3:118-20, 152-8, 176-9; 8:4.9-55; 
g:107-10. (For a complete list and discussion 
of these passages, see Maydani, Zahirat al- 
nifaq.) Traditionally, all passages referring 
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to the hypocrites have been considered 
Medinan (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN), both by Muslim commentators 
and by modern scholars. Accordingly both 
groups identify them as the Muslim oppo- 
nents of Muhammad in Medina, those 
who only half-heartedly accepted him and 
his message, and did so for worldly gain 
and in order to safeguard their position in 
the community, which they would other- 
wise have lost. When their expectations 
were not met, they turned against Muham- 
mad (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). Ac- 
cording to Fazlur Rahman (Major themes, 
160-1), however, hypocrisy was a feature al- 
ready present anong Muhammad’s adher- 
ents in Mecca: contrary to the commonly 
held view, he believes that Q 22:53-4, 
2g:1-10, and 74:31 date from the period be- 
fore the emigration (q.v.; Ayra) from Mecca 
to Medina. In Rahman’s view, the hypo- 
crites of Mecca were weak and fickle- 
minded people who succumbed to the 
pressure exerted by their pagan relatives 
and townsmen to abandon Islam. The ac- 
cepted opinion, however, is that the term 
hypocrites did not include Muslims from 
Mecca, since they were all sincere and had 
no wealth or power to gain from joining 
Muhammad (see Ibn Kathir, Taft 1, 47). 
The Qur'an does not mention any 
names, but a long list of Muslim hypocrites 
and their Jewish patrons and allies may be 
found in the biography of the Prophet 
(stra, Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 351-63; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume 242-7; see SIRA AND THE 
QuR’AN). Here, the undisputed leader of 
the Medinan dissenters is identified as 
‘Abdallah b. Ubayy b. Salil (see Watt, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Ubayy), whose political ambitions 
were thwarted by the arrival of Muham- 
mad (see the account in Ibn Ishaq, Sta, 
411-3; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume 277-9). Ibn 
Ubayy was not only thought to have been 
involved in the slanderous accusations (ap- 


parently alluded to in Q 24:23-6) that al- 
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most ruined the reputation of the Proph- 
et’s wife ‘A’isha (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 731-40; 
Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume 493-9; see ‘A IsHA 
BINT ABI BAKR; GOSSIP; WIVES OF THE 
PROPHET), he also sided with the Jews of 
Medina and the Meccan opponents of 
Muhammad. According to the séra litera- 
ture, Ibn Ubayy promised to come to the 
aid of the Jews of Nadir (q.v.) if Muham- 
mad were to confront them, but he subse- 
quently abandoned them in their hour of 
need. Q 59:11-2 1s taken as a reference to 
this (see Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 652-5; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume 437 f.). 

The hypocrites are described in the 
Qur’an as follows: they pretend to believe 
in God’s revelations but turn to the false 
deities they were ordered to abjure (see 
IDOLS AND IMAGES). When invited by 
Muhammad to accept God and his mes- 
senger (q.v.), they turn away from him with 
aversion. But God knows what is in their 
hearts. They should be opposed and ad- 
monished (Q 4:60-3). For them will be a 
painful doom (see REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT). They seek to lead the believers 
astray (q.v.). They attempt to beguile God, 
but it is he who will beguile them. They 
perform their prayer (q.v.) languidly and 
more in order to be seen by others than to 
worship God. They will go to hell (q.v.), 
along with the unbelievers, and will be in 
the deepest fire (q.v.), except those of them 
who repent and make amends, for the re- 
pentent will be counted among the believ- 
ers and will be rewarded by God 
(Q 4:140-6). Their true feelings become 
apparent when they are called upon to 
fight and defend the community: they 
make up all kinds of excuses in order to 
avoid participation in warfare (Q 3:166-8; 
see FIGHTING; EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). 
This enables God to distinguish the true 
believers from the lukewarm ones. ‘They 
look impressive and sound sincere, but they 


are like decorated blocks of wood. 
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Although a number of verses (viz. 

Q 3:167; 4:143) suggest that the hypocrites 
occupy an intermediary position between 
believers and unbelievers, they are often 
condemned together with the declared un- 
believers. ‘The Prophet and/or the Mus- 
lims are admonished to avoid both these 
groups which are headed for the same 
punishment, or to fight them (e.g. Q 9:68, 
73; 66:9). Hypocritical men and women 
alike are cursed by God and will eternally 
taste the fire of hell, since all of them are 
transgressors, enjoining the wrong and 
forbidding the right, and being stingy 

(Q 9:67-8; 33:73; 48:6; and cf. 57:13; see 
GOOD AND EVIL; ETHICS AND THE QUR'AN). 
They converted only because they expect- 
ed that God would enrich them (Q 9:74), 
but turned against Muhammad at the first 
sign of adversity (Q 29:10-1). In their dis- 
appointment, they call Muhammad’s 
promises a delusion (Q 33:12; 8:49). 

The hypocrites are sometimes called 
“those in whose hearts is a disease” (see 
ILLNESS AND HEALTH). At times these terms 
appear together (as in Q 33:12, 60), though 
often only the second epithet is mentioned; 
in such cases, many take the verse in ques- 
tion as an additional reference to the hypo- 
crites (see JFalalayn on Q 2:10; 52523 9:125; 
33:32; 47:20). The hypocrites do not be- 
lieve, yet they are afraid that Muhammad 
will receive a revelation (see REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION) concerning them, in 
which their true feelings will be uncovered 
(Q 9:64). Although most verses featuring 
hypocrites appear to refer to the waverers 
and backsliders among the tribes of 
Medina, some specifically mention “the 
wandering Arabs (q.v.),” ie. the Bedouin 
(q.v.) of the surrounding desert. Of them 
it is said that they are harder in disbelief 
and hypocrisy, and more likely to be igno- 
rant of the limits revealed by God 


(Q 9:97-101). 
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The testimony of hadith 
The hadith collections contain numerous 
traditions concerning the mundafiqiin that 
condemn them in no uncertain terms (for 
an inventory see Wensinck, Concordance, iii, 
523-7; id., Handbook, 171; see HADITH AND 
THE QuR’AN). The Sahihs of al-Bukhart and 
Muslim each contain a section on the char- 
acteristics of the hypocrites, but the most 
rewarding source is S?fat al-mundajfiq by al- 
Firyabt, which contains a large collection 
of logia attributed to the Prophet, his 
Companions and the subsequent genera- 
tion (see COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET). 
The hypocrites are compared with sheep 
going astray, joining first one flock, then 
another. The Prophet warned that they 
would be the worst plague to hit his com- 
munity after his death. Various frequently 
cited traditions describe the characteristics 
of the hypocrite, e.g. “when he speaks, he 
lies (see LIE); when he makes a contract, 
he deceives (see BREAKING TRUSTS AND 
CONTRACTS); when he promises, he fails 
to fulfill his promise (see OATHS AND 
PROMISES), and when he litigates, he is dis- 
honest.” Among the authorities quoted by 
al-Firyabt, al-Hasan al-Basri takes pride of 
place. Al-Hasan is known to have held the 
view that the grave sinner is neither a be- 
liever nor an unbeliever but something in 
between, a hypocrite. The Mu'tazila (see 
MU ‘TAZILIs) developed this teaching of the 
intermediate position of the sinner, replac- 
ing the term mundjfiq with fasiqg. (On the 
views of al-Hasan and his student ‘Amr b. 
‘Ubayd, see van Ess, Te, 1, 256 f., 263; v, 
141 f., 148, 174.) 


The status of the hypocrites in this world and 

the next 
Even though the Qur'an seems to be quite 
explicit on the fate of the hypocrites in the 
hellfire of the hereafter, this did not pre- 


vent (mostly sectarian) theologians from 
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discussing this matter. After all, strictly 
speaking, the hypocrites are not unbeliev- 
ers, since, unlike the latter, they do pro- 
nounce the witness to faith (q.v.; shahada) 
and observe the precepts of Islam, even if 
this is not backed up by belief in their 
hearts. For this reason, some theologians 
were prepared to make allowances for 
them and to accord them the status of be- 
lievers, not only in this world, but also in 
the afterlife (see Ash‘ar1, Maqalat, 141; 
Baghdadi, Farg, 9). 

As for the hypocrites’ status in the present 
world, since outwardly they behave as true 
Muslims, it is difficult to tell them apart 
from the believers and to treat them differ- 
ently. As long as they keep their views to 
themselves and do not abandon the pre- 
cepts of Islam, they are to enjoy their full 
rights as Muslims: they inherit from Mus- 
lims (see INHERITANCE), may marry Mus- 
lim women (see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE), 
share in the booty (q.v.) captured on mili- 
tary campaigns, and are entitled to a Mus- 
lim funeral (see DEATH AND THE DEAD). 
The moment they display their true colors, 
however, they should be invited to repent 
(see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE), and 
failure to do so may result in the death 
penalty (see Qurtubt, Zamzs i, 194; Ibn 
Kathir, 7a/siy, i, 48 £.; van Ess, 76, v, 149; 


see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). 


“Flypocrites” as a pejorative term for one’s 

opponents 
Using the term hypocrite soon became a 
convenient way of denouncing one’s oppo- 
nents and discrediting them. ‘Thus the 
Shits in general (see SsHT'1SM AND THE 
QuR’AN), and the Isma‘ilis in particular, are 
called mundfiqin by Sunni authors, often in 
combination with an additional pejorative 
epithet, such as zanddiqa (heretics, free- 
thinkers; see HERESY), Adfiriin (unbelievers), 


mushrikiin (polytheists; see POLYTHEISM AND 
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ATHEISM) or malahida (heretics; e.g. Ibn 
Taymiyya, Mami‘ al-fatawa, xxvii, 525). All 
those who disagree with the afl al-hadith, 
too, are termed hypocrites. Of course ev- 
ery group calls its own opponents hypo- 
crites, and the taxonomy varies between 
Sunnis and Shi‘ts. Thus the Rawafid, who 
deny the legitimacy of the first three 
rightly-guided (rashidiin) caliphs (see 
CALIPH), are called hypocrites by the 
Sunnis, while they in turn apply this name 
to the ones who deprived ‘Ali of his rights 
(Van Ess, 76, i, 308; v, 98; see ‘ALT B. ABI 
TALIB). 

In modern times, too, various groups 
have been branded as mundfiqiin, even if 
they did not necessarily pretend to be Mus- 
lims. Thus the Freemasons, the Rotary 
Club, the Lions, the Communists and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses — strange bedfellows, 
to say the least — are denounced by a 
modern Muslim commentator as hypo- 
crites who are intent on destroying religion 
and society from within (Maydani, <ahirat 
al-nifagq, 11, 631-75). They are said to take 
their orders from “the Jews.” Sayyid Qutb 
talks about the importance of tracing the 
hypocrites in society so as to put a stop to 
their destructive activities. He, too, men- 
tions a Jewish connection, and counts the 
Communists among the modern-day 
munafiqun, clearly indicating the politico- 
historical contextualizing of the word (see 
GONTEMPORARY GRITIGAL PRACTICES AND 
THE QUR'AN). 

“Hypocrites” are held responsible for 
every disaster that has befallen the Muslim 
community since the death of the Prophet 
and that has struck at its cohesion, from 
the creation of sects and the incorporation 
of Jewish and Christian practices to the re- 
conquest of al-Andalus. They are de- 
scribed as a fifth column whose purpose is 
to undermine Islam and Muslim society, 


often at the orders of some foreign power. 
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An example of such paranoia is the claim 
of an unnamed Pakistani official that the 
success of the Spanish Christians — aided 
by hypocrites — in getting rid of the Mus- 
lims of al-Andalus inspired the govern- 
ment of India to send a fact-finding mis- 
sion to Spain in order to find out how 
India can deal with its Muslim neighbor 
(see Maydant, ahirat al-nifag, 1, 21 f.). 


Camilla P. Adang 
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Ibadis see knAryIs 


Iblis 


The devil, mentioned by name eleven 
times in the Qur'an. Given its form, the 
word is likely a corruption of the Greek 
diabolos used in Christian writing to denote 
the adversary of humans, a sense which 
continues in the Quran. For further dis- 


cussion, See DEVIL. 
Andrew Rippin 
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Iconoclasm 


Opposition to the religious use of images. 
The term “iconoclasm,” which literally 
means “image breaking,” became a reli- 
gious and socio-political movement in the 


eighth and ninth century c.z. The Byzan- 


tine empire (see BYZANTINES) under the 
pretext of its opposition to icons turned 
officially against many forms of spirituality, 
including the cults of saints and monasti- 
cism, for more than a century (726-843 
C.E.; See MONASTICISM AND MONKS). Inas- 
much as opposition to icons had been ex- 
pressed long before the rise of Islam, any 
relationship between Byzantine icono- 
clasm and the Qur’4n must be seen as 
peripheral and coincidental, albeit cross- 
cultural. 

On the evidence of its artistic history 
Islam may be called aniconic rather than 
iconoclastic (Grabar, Islam and icono- 
clasm, 51). It has opposed the creation of 
naturalistic-representational art, and has 
criticized the images themselves as irrele- 
vant objects, unable to capture reality, and 
as temptations away from the requirements 
of a good life, rather than as evil per se 
(see GOOD AND EVIL). In no way does the 
Quran argue about icons, in the doctrinal 
sense in which Byzantine theologians like 
Leontius of Neapolis (ca. 590-ca. 650 G.E.) 
and John of Damascus (ca. 655-ca. 749 
c.E.) engaged themselves. The Qur'an is 
preoccupied with the unbelief of pre- 
Islamic Arabs and their worship of and 
attachment to pagan deities and their idols 
(see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; POLYTHEISM 
AND ATHEISM; IDOLS AND IMAGES} 


IGONOCLASM 


IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). Deities are false 
gods (Q 21:52-4, 57) and idols (Q 53:19-20 
regarding al-Lat, al-"Uzza and Manat; 

Q 71:23 regarding Wadd, Suwa‘, Yaghith, 
Ya‘tiq, and Nasr [the gods of the people of 
Noah, q.v.]; Q 16:36 and 39:17 regarding 
al-taghit, or “false gods”). No distinction is 
made in the Qur'an between a prototype 
and an image, a distinction made by By- 
zantine iconophiles in difference to the em- 
peror Constantine V Copronymus (741-75 
G.E.), who, with his fellow iconoclasts, 
equated the icon of Christ with Christ 
himself and for this they rejected his icon. 
Equally, if God is the one and only God, 
all other deities are false and idols simply 
represent this falsehood (Q 21:52; 25:3). 
Byzantine iconophiles, too, distinguished 
icons from idols, applying the latter only to 
pagan gods (cf. the definition of the second 
Council of Nicaea in Sahas, Icon and logos, 
149-50). There would therefore seem to be 
a convergence here between iconophile 
and qur’anic thought. 

Deities and idols are themselves created 
beings (Q 25:3); thus, making and worship- 
ping idols constitute acts of shirk in two 
ways: by worshipping (the Qur'an makes 
no distinction between worship [q.v.] and 
veneration, Q 21:52) created things or be- 
ings, and by presuming to create them — a 
prerogative of God alone, “Who created 
the heavens and the earth in truth” (Q 6:73; 
see CREATION). The Qur'an — with a most 
telling rhetorical question — stifles the 
potential claim to creativity by any artist: 
“Do you worship that which you have 
carved out... when God has created you 
and what you make?” (Q 37:96). Idol or 
image making compromises the uniqueness 
and unity (tawhid) of God who is “the cre- 
ator, the shaper out of nothing, the fash- 
loner” (musawwir, Q 59:24; see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES). Those who worship idols be- 
come attached (‘Gkif) and “are given up” 
to them (Q 7:138; 21:52; 26:71). If, indeed, 
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there are four forces of Muslim social 
ethos — moralism, populism, factualism, 
historialism — which operate against im- 
ages (Hodgson, Islam and image, 228-9), 
the Qur'an seems to support all four (see 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN; 
ETHICS AND THE QUR'AN). The Quran 
leads then to the rejection of “the pollution 
of the idols” and “any word of falsehood” 
(Q 22:30; see LIE). An interesting modifica- 
tion is the assertion that Abraham (q.v.) 
destroyed his kin’s idols, but he left one 
“that haply they might have recourse to it” 
(Q 21:58). Similarly, an understanding of 
the human need for tangible manifesta- 
tions may have played some role in 
Muhammad’s own concession to the inter- 
cession of the “daughters of Allah” for the 
sake of his Meccan compatriots, implied in 
the so-called “satanic verses (q.v.)” of the 
Quran (Q 53:19-20 and 22:52). 

If the Qur'an knows anything about By- 
zantine iconoclasm and the theological 
thinking that goes with it, this is nowhere 
immediately evident. A possible, albeit cur- 
sory, reference to the Christian devotion to 
icons may be found in Q 25:1-3. This is a 
praise to God “who... has chosen no son 
[a possible reference to the Christian belief 
in Jesus (q.v.) as the Son of God] nor has 
he any partner in the sovereignty... Yet 
they [the Christians?] choose beside him 
other gods who create nothing..., possess 
not hurt nor profit for themselves, and pos- 
sess not death nor life, nor power to raise 
the dead” (Q 25:1-3) —a possible inference 
to populist Christian beliefs about the 
powers of icons (see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY). 

In response to the clear qur’anic insis- 
tence that Jesus as a true prophet was not 
crucified (Q 4:157; See CRUCIFIXION; 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD), Muslims 
reject the cross and its veneration. In 
103-4/721 Caliph Yazid I (x. 101-5/720-4) 
decreed its destruction from all churches 
under his rule (Theophanes, i, 401-2). By 
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coincidence or imitation and only a short 
while later (108-9/726) emperor Leo III the 
Isaurian (717-41 C.E.) issued the first decree 
against icons. No wonder that the ninth- 
century iconophile chronographer Theo- 
phanes (i, 405:1; 406:25) branded him 

and all other iconoclasts as “Saracene- 
minded.” Driven by dynamic monarchic 
ideas, iconoclasts aimed to bring Christian 
practice in line with its monotheistic- 
Semitic background. Paulicians, Jews and 
Muslims appear, fictitiously or historically, 
as actively involved in the iconoclastic 
movement, particularly during the first 
phase (726-87 c.z.). Modern Byzantinists 
may be divided on the issue of degree and 
nature of the Islamic involvement in By- 
zantine iconoclasm, but they hardly deny 
the fact of its existence. The opposite has 
also been suggested (Becker, Christlische 
Polemik), namely that Byzantine icono- 
clasm influenced Muslim attitudes towards 
icons. Byzantine sources point to a Jewish 
influence on Yazid and his followers. Evi- 
dence has shown (Schick, Christian communi- 
tues) that his edict gave the pretext not only 
to Jews and Muslims, but also to iconoclast 
Christians in the lands conquered by the 
Arabs, to destroy mosaics and icons. A 
curious historical irony remains, however, 
that the “iconoclast” Muslim world early 
on provided a haven for the most ardent 
Byzantine iconophiles to fight their impe- 
rial adversaries with impunity behind the 
security of Muslim borders (Sahas, John of 
Damascus, 12). Muslim sources, interested 
mostly in matters of Byzantine-Arab bor- 
der warfare (see EXPEDITIONS AND BAT- 
TLES), bypass iconoclasm as an internal 


and “idolatrous” affair of Byzantium. 
Daniel J. Sahas 
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Idolatry and Idolaters 


Worship of a created thing as a god; those 
who engage in such worship. The Arabic 
root used most frequently in the Qur'an in 
words and expressions suggestive of the 
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idea of idolatry is sh-r-k. That root com- 
monly appears in Arabic in various words 
connected with the idea of “sharing, par- 
ticipating, associating,” etc., and the basic 
level of meaning is often appropriate, too, 
in quranic passages. For example, the 
noun shirk seems to mean something like 
“partnership” or “portion” in “do they 
[those upon whom you call beside God] 
have any shirk in the heavens?” (Q 35:40; 
40:4; See HEAVEN AND sky). The root has 
come to be connected with the idea of 
idolatry since, from the monotheist point of 
view, one of the things the idolater does is 
to “associate” other things (supernatural 
beings, ideas, people, institutions, as well as 
natural or man-made objects) with God as 
objects of worship (q.v.) or sources of 
power. The word shirk is used in that sense 
at Q 31:13: “Do not associate anything 
with God (la tushrik bi-llahi) for shirk is a 
grave evil.” 

Words and expressions involving use of 
the root sh-r-k are relatively frequent in the 
Quran, generally in passages directed 
against opponents accused of associating 
others with God as objects of worship 
and prayers. Shirk itself occurs five times 
(Q 312133 34:22; 35:14, 40; 46:4); shartk and 
its plural shuraka’, usually referring to those 
beings which the opponents (see opPosiI- 
TION TO MUHAMMAD) are accused of asso- 
ciating with God, forty times; the fourth 
verbal form ashraka in various tenses, 
moods and persons, usually referring to the 
act of associating something with God, 
seventy-one times; and its active participle 
mushrik, in its singular and plural, mascu- 
line and feminine, forms, forty-nine times. 
In English versions of the Qur'an, Arabic 
words and phrases referring to those who 
commit shirk, such as al-mushrikin or 
alladhina ashraki, are often understood or 
translated as “the idolaters.” However, 
partly because shirk and idolatry are not se- 


mantic equivalents, the former may fre- 
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quently also be translated by other terms, 
particularly “polytheism” (see POLYTHEISM 
AND ATHEISM). The mushrik acts as if there 
were divine beings other than God and 
may, therefore, be viewed as a polytheist as 
much as an idolater. 

Outside the Qur’an shirk is often used in a 
sense partly or wholly equivalent to that of 
“idolatry.” Modern Arabic, however, regu- 
larly uses instead words or phrases such as 
‘badat al-asnam or al-wathaniyya, which, 
building upon one or the other of the two 
most common Arabic words for “idol” 
(sanam and wathan), are more parallel se- 
mantically to the English word and its 
equivalent in other European languages. 
Although both sanam and wathan occur in 
the Qur'an, no expression based on them 
appears there to indicate the abstract idea 
of “idolatry.” Another qur’anic term that 
conveys the idea of something other than 
God being worshiped 1s tamathil, lit. “like- 
nesses,” as in Q 21:52, where it designates 
the objects of Abraham’s [q.v.] father’s 
worship (cf. Q 34:13, where the same word 
is used in reference to objects that the jinn 
[q.v.] create for Solomon [q.v.]). The word 
andad (“peers” or “equals”) is also impor- 
tant in the way in which the charge of idol- 
atry or polytheism is made against the 
mushrikiin in the Qur’an (Q 2:22, 165; 14:30; 
34233; 39:8; 41:9). It often functions as a 
parallel to shuraka’. The opponents are at- 
tacked for setting up andad before or other 
than God (dina llahi). Compare, for exam- 
ple, Q 39:8, which tells us that the oppo- 
nents turn to God when they are distressed 
but forget him once he has responded to 
them and accept “equals” (andad) with 
him, with @ 29:61-5 (see below) which 
makes the same charge in different terms 
and accuses the opponents of shirk. 

In the Qur'an, therefore, the opponents 
to whom pejorative reference is made by 
expressions such as al-mushrikiin are accused 


of “associating” other beings with God as 
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objects of worship and prayer. That is the 
essence of shirk in the Quran: it is not that 
the mushrik is unaware of God as the cre- 
ator and controller of the cosmos or that 
he believes that God is simply one of a 
number of beings with equal or equivalent 
powers, but rather that in his behavior and 
attitudes he proceeds as if other beings, 
supernatural or perhaps sometimes hu- 
man, have powers which a true monotheist 
would recognize as belonging to God 
alone. Sometimes, for example, the mush- 
rikiin are accused of expecting that beings 
such as angels (see ANGEL) will intercede 
for them with God at the last judgment 
(q.v.) and that their intercession (q.v.) will 
succeed (e.g. Q 16:86, 18:52; 41:47). In the 
Quran it is denied that such intercession 
will avail unless God permits it: the reli- 
ance which the mushrikin place on these 
mediators will in fact lead to their damna- 
tion because by relying on them they are 
failing to be true monotheists. 

Shirk in the Qur'an, therefore, may be 
understood as an equivalent of idolatry in 
a partial and extended sense of that latter 
term that, at a basic level, implies the wor- 
ship of, and attribution of power to, a con- 
crete and inanimate object. Although 
Muslim tradition and, following it, much 
modern scholarship, regard as idolaters in 
that more basic sense, too, the mushrikiin 
who are attacked in the Qur'an, it is at 
least questionable whether that view is jus- 
tified. The Quran itself says little which 
would unambiguously justify the conclu- 
sion that the mushrikiun used idols (statues or 
other sorts of images) to represent the be- 
ings that they are accused of associating 
with God. It is mainly the accusation that 
they treat things not divine as if they 
were — the charge that they associate 
other things with God — that lies behind 
the translation of mushrik as “idolater” as 
far as the Qur'an is concerned. 


The charge of “idolatry” in this sense 
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(and probably in any sense) may be an ele- 
ment of inter-religious polemic (see POLE- 
MIC AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE). Polemi- 
cally, the basic meaning of idolatry has 
been extended to cover diverse beliefs and 
practices viewed as erroneous, such as, for 
example, the use of icons and images as 
devotional aids or the view that angels and 
saints can intercede with God on behalf of 
the believer. Those who have been accused 
of idolatry because of their acceptance of 
such practices and views would deny that 
they were idolaters and, from the view- 
point of an observer not personally in- 
volved in the polemic, may be justified in 
offering such a denial. What looks like idol- 
atry to one party seems like perfectly good 
monotheism to the other. 

In Islam the charge of shirk is used po- 
lemically in the same way as that of the 
accusation of idolatry in branches of 
monotheism which use European lan- 
guages, it being directed at other monothe- 
ists, often other Muslims, as often as at 
people who could legitimately be seen as 
idolaters in any real sense. That polemical 
sense of shirk should be borne in mind 
when considering the qur’anic usage. 

It is true that the Qur'an itself sometimes 
goes beyond accusing the mushrikiin of act- 
ing like idolaters and polytheists and im- 
plies that they were so in the literal and 
basic sense. That may be understood as the 
polemical tactic of omitting comparative 
particles and phrases and of using lan- 
guage which portrays the opponents as re- 
ally worshipping a plurality of gods and as 
being connected with idol worship. ‘They 
are accused, for instance, of associating 
other gods with God (e.g. Q 6:22; 10:28) 
and of calling upon their associates “be- 
fore” or “other than” God (e.g. Q 10:66; 
16:86). As for their being connected with 
idols, it is notable that the words used to 
suggest the idea of “idol” tend to be taghiit 


and jbt rather than the common Arabic 
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(plurals) awthan or asnam. In pre-Islamic 
monotheist usage the former pair of words 
had acquired connotations of idolatry by 
extension from more literal and basic 
meanings (see IDOLS AND IMAGES). 

It is, however, in the traditional literature 
outside the Qur'an (exegetical works /tafsir/ 
but also the traditional material on the life 
of the Prophet and accounts of pre-Islamic 
Arabia) that the mushrikin of the Qur’an 
have come to be portrayed more consis- 
tently as idolaters in the basic sense of the 
term. In the traditional material the idea, 
which we often receive in the Quran, that 
the mushrikin were fundamentally imperfect 
monotheists who allowed themselves to be 
misled into associating the worship of 
other beings with that of God, recedes. 
Instead they are presented much more as 
idolaters in a very literal and crude sense. 
The qur’anic mushnikin are depicted in 
extra-qur anic tradition as the Meccan and 
other Arab contemporaries of the Prophet 
whose religion consisted of worshipping 
idols and a multiplicity of gods. For exam- 
ple, Q 29:61-5 is a passage that accuses the 
opponents, although they will admit that 
God is the creator of the heavens and the 
earth and the source of the earth’s fertility 
(see CREATION; COSMOLOGY), and although 
they will call upon God for protection (q.v.) 
in times of danger upon the sea, of lapsing 
into shirk in normal circumstances. It is a 
passage that contrasts shirk not really with 
mere monotheism (tawhid) but with true, 
pure monotheism (ikh/as). The passage 
does not explicitly refer to idols or to a be- 
lief in a plurality of gods as features of the 
opponents’ religious ideas and behavior, 
but simply contrasts their theoretical and 
occasional zkh/as with their practical and 
normal shirk, 

In a gloss of this passage offered by al- 
Tabart (d. 310/923) in his Qur'an com- 
mentary, however, we find a much more 


explicit identification of the opponents as 
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worshippers of idols and gods other than 
God. Adapting Q 39:3, al-Tabari tells us 
that these opponents think that by wor- 
shipping gods other than God they can 
achieve a closeness and a nearness to God 
(yahsabiina annahum li-tbadatihim al-aliha 
dina llahi_yanaliuna ‘nda llahi zulfatan wa- 
qurbatan); when travelling on the sea they 
do not call for help from their gods and 
those whom they regard as equals of God 
(alihatahum wa-andadahum); but, once God 
has brought them safely back to land, they 
associate a partner (sharik) with him in 
their acts of worship and pray to their gods 
and idols (aliha wa-awthan) together with 
him as lords (see LORD). 

The shirk attacked in the Qur’an is thus 
portrayed as a literal and explicit idolatry 
and polytheism (%bdadat al-awthan wa-l- 
aliha). Vhat particular gloss does not tell us 
precisely who these polytheists and idola- 
ters were but in others, al-Tabari and other 
traditional scholars frequently make it 
clear that the Qur'an is referring to the 
idolaters and polytheists among the Mec- 
cans and other Arab contemporaries of 
Muhammad. An example of this type of 
identification, to be found in the traditional 
biographical literature on the life of the 
Prophet as well as in the éa/str literature, 
explains an obscure practice attacked in 
Q 6:136. That verse tells us that the oppo- 
nents divide a part of their agricultural 
produce between God and their “associ- 
ates” (shuraka’) but when they make the di- 
vision they do so unfairly, favoring the “as- 
sociates” at the expense of God. In a story 
that is intended to elucidate the verse and 
which uses some of the same terminology, 
a report in the Sta of Ibn Ishaq tells us 
that it concerns the tribe of Khawlan and 
an idol of theirs called ‘Umyanis (the read- 
ing of the name is uncertain). When 
Khawlan apportioned their “tithes” be- 
tween God and ‘Umyanis they would favor 
the idol so that if any of the share destined 
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for the idol fell into that intended for God 
they would retrieve it and make sure that 
the idol received it; but if any intended for 
God fell into the portion of the idol, they 
would let it remain there and the idol 
would thus receive what was really God’s. 
In this and similar stories the obscure 
qur’anic shuraka’ are identified as idols and 
the allusive and ambiguous qur’anic verse 
is explained as referring to the Age of 
Ignorance (q.v.; jahiliyya) as it was tradition- 
ally understood. 

Traditional Islamic literature of various 
genres contains numerous such stories and 
elucidation. Sometimes they clearly relate 
to qur’anic passages, sometimes they do 
not seem to have any relationship to a par- 
ticular passage but could nevertheless be 
understood as exegetical in a very broad 
sense in that, taken as a whole, they illus- 
trate and substantiate the traditional view 
that the mushrikun of the Qur’an were the 
idolatrous and polytheistic Arabs (q.v.) of 
the Hyaz and other parts of Arabia in the 
time of Muhammad (see SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). In such mate- 
rial shirk becomes equivalent to idolatry in 
its basic sense, not just a concept that over- 
laps with it and covers some of its exten- 
sions. In a report about the Prophet’s 
destruction of idols in the vicinity of the 
Ka'ba (q.v.) at the time of his conquest of 
Mecca (q.v.), for example, we are told that 
Satan called out in woe, despairing that the 
people of that place would ever again pur- 
sue shirk. 

Whole works came to be composed of 
such material illustrating and elucidating 
the religion of the idolatrous Arabs, the 
best known being the Aitab al-Asnam “Book 
of Idols” attributed to Hisham b. al-Kalbi 
(d. 206/821). Where shirk in the Qur'an can 
be understood as a partial equivalent of 
“Gdolatry” in some of the polemical senses 
of the English word, the traditional litera- 


ture shows us that the mushrikiin were idola- 
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ters and polytheists of a crude and literal 
kind and thus makes shirk a parallel to 
“idolatry” in its most basic sense. 

In Islam the word shirk has sometimes 
been used with reference to the religion of 
peoples who, from the monotheist point of 
view, might be regarded as idolaters in a 
literal sense — for instance, Hindus or 
adherents of African religions. More fre- 
quently, however, it has maintained the 
polemical tone which it has in the Qur’an, 
for example when one group of Muslims 
accuses another of shirk on account of be- 
liefs or practices which it considers incom- 
patible with pure monotheism or when the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity (q.v.) is 
described as shirk (see GHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY). 

Modern scholarship has generally ac- 
cepted the image conveyed by the tradition 
of the qur’anic mushrikun as idolaters in a 
literal sense, and it has used the traditional 
material as a source of information about 
the religious ideas and practices which the 
Quran was attacking. Some scholars, how- 
ever, have been impressed by the difference 
in tone between the qur’anic material per- 
taining to shirk and the mushrikiin on the one 
hand and that of the extra-qur’anic mate- 
rial on the other, and have sought to ac- 
count for it in various ways. For example, 
D.B. Macdonald (Allah) wrote: “The reli- 
gion of Mecca in Muhammad’s time was 
far from simple idolatry. It resembled much 
more a form of the Christian faith, in 
which saints and angels have come to stand 
between the worshippers and God.” The 
relationship between the qur’anic and the 
extra-qur anic material is complicated, 
however, by the fact that the latter, along- 
side its representation of the mushrikin as 
Arab idolaters in the crude and basic sense, 
also presents some material which reports 
monotheist ideas and practices among the 
pre-Islamic Arabs. For example, we are 


told that there were individuals known as 
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hanifs (see HANIF) who had abandoned idol- 
atry and turned to monotheism and that 
even the pagan Arabs maintained certain 
practices (such as the ¢albiya, the repeated 
invocation made by pilgrims as they enter 
the state of ritual purity) which were fun- 
damentally monotheistic but had been 
corrupted by idolatrous and polytheistic 
accretions. Generally, these elements of 
monotheism are explained in the tradition 
as survivals of the pure monotheism that 
had been brought to Arabia in the remote 
past by Abraham (Ibrahim). Over time this 
monotheism had been corrupted by idola- 
try but elements of it still survived in the 
time of the prophet Muhammad, whose 
task it was to restore it and cleanse it of the 
idolatrous accretions. 

Most frequently, academic scholarship 
has sought to harmonize all this possibly 
inconsistent material by applying to it evo- 
lutionary theories of religion and suggest- 
ing that in the time of Muhammad the 
Arabs were evolving out of a polytheistic 
and idolatrous stage of religion into a 
monotheistic one. In this scheme the 
career of the Prophet and the birth of 
Islam are seen as the culmination of a 
process which had been taking place for 


some time. 
Gerald R. Hawting 
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Idols and Images 


Physical representations — usually of dei- 
ties or supernatural powers; also, any false 
god. Various words in the Qur'an are un- 
derstood by the commentators (see EXE- 
GESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL), sometimes not unanimously, as 
referring to, or in some way connected 
with, such representations. The most obvi- 
ous are two of the most common Arabic 
words for idols, awthan (sing. wathan) and 
asnam (sing. sanam), both of which occur in 
the Qur'an only in their plural forms. The 
words faghit and jibt are often understood 
to refer to idols in general or to a particular 
idol, sometimes in other ways, and a simi- 
lar uncertainty surrounds the words nusub 
and ansab. Tamathil, “likenesses,” (pl. of 
tumthal), at one of its two occurrences 
seems to be similar in meaning to asnan 
and is often translated as “images.” In ad- 
dition, there are a few references to things 
which might be regarded as particular 
idols or images. The root s-w-r associated 
with the idea of shape, form and image, 
occurs most frequently in connection with 
God’s fashioning of human beings (see 
BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION AND STAGES OF 
LIFE; GREATION) and not with idols or the 
representation of existing things. 

Awthan (Q 22:30; 29:17, 25) and asnam 
(Q 6:74; 7:138; 14:35; 21:57; 26:71) appear 
nearly always in stories about past peoples, 
for example, in reports about Abraham’s 
(q.v.) dealings with his father and his peo- 
ple. Both words clearly designate idols, and 
the latter is probably cognate with Hebrew 
selem. Q 7:138, which concerns the Children 
of Israel (q.v.) after their escape from Pha- 
raoh (q.v.), also illustrates a blurring of the 
distinction between idol and god: seeing 
that the people of the land to which they 
had come cleaved to their asnam, the Israel- 
ites demand of Moses (q.v.) that he make 
them a god (idah) like the gods of the peo- 
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ple. There seems to be only one passage 
where awthan appears with reference to the 
contemporary situation addressed by the 
Qur’an. Q 22:30 commands the reader or 
hearer to avoid “the filth of idols and the 
words of falsehood” (al-rys min al-awthan 
[wa-]... qawl al-ziir, see LIE). To what, ex- 
actly, this phrase refers is not clear. Tradi- 
tional commentators tend to gloss al-rys 
min al-awthan simply as “idolatry,” al- 
Tabari (d. 310/923; Tafsiz, xvii, 112) supply- 
ing %badat al-awthan. They do recognize, 
however, a grammatical oddity in that the 
phrase is not a simple genitive construction 
(idafa, see GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN) like 
the succeeding gaw al-ziir. The context 
and comparison with other similar pas- 
sages may suggest an aspect of dietary 
regulations. 

Attempts by the traditional scholars to 
define wathan and sanam more precisely and 
to establish a difference in significance be- 
tween those two words, and between them 
and words such as timthdal, are unconvincing 
and frequently contradictory. Zamathil oc- 
curs at Q 21:52 and 34:13. The former is 
part of the story of Abraham’s destruction 
of the idols of his people, and tamathil here 
seems to be an alternative for asnam and 
aliha, both of which occur elsewhere in the 
story (cf. Q 21:59, 57; 26:71). In Q 34:13, 
however, it seems to have a more positive 
or at least neutral significance, appearing 
in a list of things which were made for 
Solomon (q.v.) by the jinn (q.v.): “Whatever 
he wished of large halls, images, deep 
dishes, and steady cooking pots” (ma 
yashau min mahartba wa-tamathila wa-jifanin 
kal-jawabi wa-qudirin raswyatin). Outside the 
Qur’an, famathil often seems to represent 
three dimensional images, for example in 
the phrase famathil wa-suwar, where the lat- 
ter noun refers to pictures or two dimen- 
sional images. 

These more explicit and common words 


for idols and images in Arabic are rare in 
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those qur’anic passages which charge the 
contemporary opponents (see OPPOSITION 
TO MUHAMMAD) labeled as al-mushrikiin 

with the sin of shirk (see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), a concept 
which has many points of contact with that 
of idolatry (see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). 
Instead, when addressing the contempo- 
rary situation the qur’anic polemic against 
“idolatry” (shirk) sometimes uses the less 
well known and more ambiguous words 
taghut and jibt. We are commanded to shun 
the faghut and to serve God (Q 16:36; cf. 
39:17); the disbelievers are friends of the 
laghut and fight in their way (Q 2:257; 4:76); 
there are some who claim that what they 
believe has been revealed to the Prophet 
and to previous prophets (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD; HYPOCRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY) but nevertheless desire to be 
brought to judgment to the /a@ghiit (Q 4:60); 
and those who have received “a part of the 
book (q.v.)” nevertheless believe in al-jibt 
wa-l-taghut and claim to be on a more cor- 
rect path than those who believe (Q 4:51; 
see PATH OR WAY). 

Both faghit and jibt (the latter is a hapax 
legomenon, occurring only at Q 4:51 where it 
is found in conjunction with /a@ghiit) are var- 
iously understood by the traditional com- 
mentators but tend to be connected with 
idolatry. In addition to being explained as 
referring to idols generically or to a partic- 
ular idol or idols, these terms are some- 
times understood as places such as temples 
where idols are to be found. Some, on the 
other hand, see them as referring to such 
things as soothsayers (q.v.), sorcerers (see 
MAGIC, PROHIBITION OF) or satans (see 
DEVIL). It seems clear that to some extent 
the words and concepts were puzzling to 
the commentators but that the associa- 
tion of them with the general idea of 
idolatry — or with features of the Age of 


Ignorance (q.v.; jahiliyya) connected with 
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idolatry — was not merely speculative. 

Modern scholarship has suggested and 
illustrated various ways in which faghit and 
jibt may be derived from or related to simi- 
lar words used in connection with the idea 
of idolatry in pre-Islamic Semitic lan- 
guages (see FOREIGN VOCABULARY). It 
seems likely, for example, that the former is 
related to the Aramaic fw, associated with 
the idea of error or wandering from the 
right path and used in the Jerusalem ‘Tal- 
mud and Midrash Rabba with connota- 
tions of idolatry or the worship of gods 
other than God. 7ibt has been linked with 
Ethiopic and even Greek vocabulary used 
in biblical passages referring to idols, 
images and false gods. ‘The qur’anic use 
of these two words, therefore, seems to 
continue earlier monotheistic usage and 
significance. 

Nusub (Q 5:3; 70:43) and ansab (Q 5:90), 
connected with the verb nasaba (to erect, 
set up), are similarly explained in a variety 
of ways but with a tendency to be associ- 
ated with idols. At Q 5:3 the phrase “what 
has been slaughtered on the nusub” is part 
of a list of types of meat which are pro- 
hibited (see FORBIDDEN; PROHIBITED 
DEGREES). Commentators disagree on 
whether nusud is a singular or a plural 
form, and they offer a variety of interpre- 
tations, including idol or altar of an idol. 
At Q 70:43 (the unbelievers, on the day of 
resurrection, will rush from their graves to 
the nusub), the same ductus is sometimes 
read as nasb although nusub is the accepted 
reading. Again it is sometimes interpreted 
to mean idol but sometimes in a more neu- 
tral way as “an object at which one aims.” 
At Q 5:90 the ansab are listed together with 
wine (see INTOXIGANTS), the game of 
chance called al-maysir (see GAMBLING), and 
divining arrows (see FORETELLING) as “filth 
of the work of Satan.” Some see ansab as 
the plural of nusub and synonymous with 
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asnam, others attempt to distinguish be- 
tween the two while still connecting nusub 
with idolatrous behavior. 

Formations from the same root occur in 
several Semitic languages, with meanings 
such as pillar, monument, statue, image 
and perhaps altar. For example, the “pillar 
of salt” into which Lot’s (q.v.) wife was 
changed in Genesis 19:26 is nesib melah in 
the Hebrew, although forms with initial m 
are more common (massebah, m-n-s-b-t, m-s- 
b-’, etc.). Outside the Quran, in traditional 
accounts of pre-Islamic Arab idolatry (see 
SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIG), 
nusub often seems to be understood as 
“idol” or “god.” Stories tell how the Arabs 
would select a stone and set it up as a nusub 
which would be worshipped. The ansab al- 
haram, however, are understood as stones 
marking the boundary of the sacred terri- 
tory enclosing the Meccan sanctuary (see 
KA‘BA; MEGCA; PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND 
THE QUR'AN), stones said to have been 
erected by Abraham. 

There are a few passages which refer by 
name to entities that may be understood as 
idols, and are often so understood in the 
traditional literature, although they are not 
referred to in the Qur'an by any of the 
words designating “idol.” The golden calf 
(see CALF OF GOLD) is simply mentioned as 
“the calf” in the Qur'an, although in com- 
mentary it is often identified as an idol or 
god. The five gods of the people of Noah 
(q.v.3 Q 71:23; Wadd, Suwa‘, Yaghith, 
Ya‘tiq and Nasr) are mentioned in the 
Quran as “gods” while the extra-qur’anic 
tradition counts them as idols. They are 
included in the lists provided by the tradi- 
tion of idols of the Age of Ignorance 
(jahiliyya), and information is supplied 
about their sites in Arabia, the tribes asso- 
ciated with them, and, sometimes, their 
forms. Names closely related to those of 
Wadd and Nasr are to be found in pre- 
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Islamic epigraphy and literature while 
possible attestations of the other three are 
rarer and more questionable. 

The three names al-Lat, al-“Uzza and 
Manat, which occur at Q 53:19-20 and 
widely in extra-quranic tradition, notably 
in the different versions of the satanic 
verses (q.v.) story, are understood by Mus- 
lim tradition to be those of three idols or 
goddesses worshipped by the Meccans and 
other Arabs, and the traditional material 
provides details of their sites, the tribes as- 
sociated with their cults, and stories about 
their destruction with the coming of Islam. 
The Quran itself gives little if any infor- 
mation about them, not identifying them 
as idols or deities but rather insisting that 
they are mere names. It refers to them in a 
passage which is concerned with denying 
that God has daughters (other passages 
accuse the mushrikiin of regarding the an- 
gels [see ANGEL] as female offspring of 
God), refutes the idea that the angels will 
intercede for the opponents, and insists 
that it is those who do not believe in the 
next world who have given the angels fe- 
male names. The relationship between this 
qur anic passage and the treatment of the 
three “idols” in the tradition is problema- 
tic. There is quite copious attestation in 
epigraphy and non-Muslim literature of 
names similar to those given in the 
Quran and Muslim tradition. See also 


IGONOCLASM. 


Gerald R. Hawting 
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Idris 


A quranic prophet (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD) blessed with the virtues of 
piety (q.v.) and patience (see TRUST AND 
PATIENCE). There is no doubt that his 
uniqueness is the result of his ascent to a 
high station by the hand of God (Q 19:56-7; 
21:85). Muslim tradition claims that he as- 
cended to heaven while still alive and there 
he was awarded eternal life and a perma- 
nent home in the fourth heaven, although 
some traditions place him in the sixth 
heaven (see HEAVEN AND SKY). Indeed, the 
prophet Muhammad meets him in heaven 
during his nocturnal journey (77a, see 


ASCENSION). Other traditions, however, 
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maintain that Idris was put to death in 
heaven. Muslim commentators and mod- 
ern scholars are united in the opinion that 
the name Idris originates from a language 
other than Arabic (see FOREIGN VOGAB- 
ULARY). And, assuming that the identifica- 
tion of his original name would reveal 
more about this enigmatic figure, genera- 
tions of scholars have offered many expla- 
nations about the origins of his name. 

Muslim tradition has identified Idris with 
the biblical figure Enoch ben Jared, about 
whom it was said that “God took him” 
(Gen 5:24). At the same time, Idris was also 
identified with Hermes ‘Trismegistus, the 
central character in the hermetic writings 
composed in the second or third century 
c.E., and with the planet Mercury. Yet, ac- 
cording to Muslim tradition, Idris was an 
antediluvian figure; God sent him to strug- 
gle with the giant children of Cain (jaba- 
bira, see CAIN AND ABEL) who had sinned, 
and his importance to humanity is that he 
succeeded in saving human knowledge (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING) and science 
(see SCIENCE AND THE QUR'AN) during the 
flood and transmitting it to subsequent 
generations. Other traditions equated him 
with the prophet Elijah (q.v.); but this is the 
result of the confusion surrounding Enoch 
and Elijah in the period prior to Islam be- 
cause of narratives asserting that they had 
both ascended to heaven. 

Muslim tradition claimed that Idris was 
an initiator in many areas. Most of them 
maintain that he was the first prophet to be 
given thirty tablets (suhuf sing. sahifa), and 
the first to write with a stylus (galam) and 
on a sahifa (see INSTRUMENTS). He was also 
the first astrologer, the first to weave cloth 
and the first to wear clothes (see CLOTH- 
ING); before him, people had used only 
animal skins for clothing (see HIDES AND 
FLEECE). His war against the children of 
Cain was the first jihad (q.v.). There are 


traditions that even describe his image, 
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portraying him as a tall, fat man with a 
white mole. 

With respect to the roles attributed to 
Idris by Muslim tradition, there is indeed a 
strong similarity between him and the fig- 
ures with which he was identified. Hermes 
Trismegistus is, in effect, the incarnation of 
Thoth, the Egyptian god, the messenger 
and scribe of the gods. At the same time, 
some of the apocalyptic writings (see 
APOCALYPSE) gave Enoch eternal life in 
heaven based on the biblical account that 
God took him up to himself. During his so- 
journ in heaven, Enoch acquired the se- 
crets of creation (q.v.), learned what would 
happen in the world in the future and the 
secret of the solar calendar (q.v.). He was 
the first to transmit heavenly knowledge to 
human beings. According to the Jewish 
book Ben Sta, Enoch was a “symbol of 
knowledge for all generations” (Ben Stra 
44:16). Enoch’s primacy also derives from 
his Hebrew name which means “initia- 
tion.” With respect to the planet Mercury, 
the parallel between Hermes and Mercury 
is an ancient one. The Jewish Aggada iden- 
tified Mercury with the sun’s scribe (ar 
Shabbat 156:a). Enoch who, according to 
the Bible, lived to an age equal to the num- 
ber of days in a solar year and who trans- 
mitted the secrets of the solar calendar to 
humankind, was also a scribe in the garden 
of Eden ( Fubilees 4:23). 

Despite the strong connection between 
Idris, Enoch, Mercury, and Hermes Tris- 
megistus from the point of view of their 
common roles in human history, there is a 
great dissimilarity among their names. 
Generations of scholars have attempted to 
discover the origins of the name “Idris” 
both within and beyond apocryphal and 
hermetic literature. Casanova and ‘Torrey 
maintained that the origin of the name 
Idris is from Ezra (q.v.) — which entered 
Islam in the Greek version of the name, 


Esdras — who also enjoyed a status of dis- 
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tinction in the apocalyptic literature. Al- 
bright claimed that Idris is a corruption of 
the last two syllables of Poimandres, the 
most important work of hermetic litera- 
ture. Recently, Gil suggested that Idris is a 
corruption of the name Hermes, a name 
that reached the Arabs in the form of 
hirmis. 

It may be possible, however, to discover 
the missing link between the name Idris 
and Enoch by means of the Qumran 
scrolls. These scrolls are based on the pre- 
viously extant Enoch literature and ex- 
cerpts of this apocalyptic literature in 
Hebrew and Aramaic were found in the 
twentieth century in caves in the Judean 
Desert. The Damascus Covenant scroll 
mentions a character called the “inter- 
preter of the Torah” (doresh ha- Torah), 
whose name describes his occupation. The 
“interpreter” is identified with the “legisla- 
tor” (mehogeq) and this links him to Enoch 
of the apocalyptic literature, who brought 
the secrets of the heavens to human be- 
ings. The connection between Hermes, 
whose name means “interpretation” 
(hermeneia), and doresh is clear. In the 
Damascus Covenant scroll, the “inter- 
preter of the Torah” is also identified with 
“the star,” the name used to refer to Mer- 
cury, although its full name in Hebrew is 
“the sun star.” In view of the etymological 
connection between doresh and Idris, and 
the similarity of their roles and those of 
Hermes Trismegistus and the planet Mer- 
cury, it is possible that the figure of the “in- 
terpreter of the Torah” contains the solu- 
tion to the origin of the name Idris. 
Apparently, the apocalyptic literature of 
Enoch penetrated Islam in the era of the 
Prophet by means of the Manichaeans. 
Fragments of this literature which were 
discovered in the Qumran caves are the 
basis of Mani’s Book of giants. After the 
death of Muhammad, the Shi‘tes made 


extensive use of the apocalyptic literature 
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of Enoch and of Enoch himself, as well as 
the other antediluvian figures (see SHI'IsM 
AND THE QUR'AN). In later periods, her- 
metic literature was widely utilized by 
Muslim science. The many facets of Idris 
may thus be explained since, from the 
outset, Islam shaped the image of Idris 
under the influence of this earlier eclectic 


literature. 
Yoram Erder 
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‘Tfrit 


Mentioned once in the Qur'an as desig- 
nation of a jinn (q.v.), the word %rit (pl. 
‘@faril) gave rise to numerous interpre- 
tations. In the qur’anic version of the story 
about Solomon (q.v.) and the Queen of 
Sheba (see BILgis), the former asks for 
somebody to fetch him the Queen’s throne, 
whereupon an 7 of the jinn offers to 


bring it even before Solomon can rise 
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from his place (Q 27:39). The duty is not 
given to him, however, but to somebody 
who is endowed with the knowledge of the 
scripture (see BOOK; SGRIPTURE AND THE 
QuR’AN) and still surpasses the 7/rtt in 
swiftness (Q 27:40). 

As just stated, the word %/rit is attested 
only once in the Qur’an and is not found 
in Arabic poetry. Instead of rit, several 
variants are recorded, especially Yriya and 
ifr (Qurtubi, Jamis xiii, 203; Altsi, Rath, 
xxi, 197). Arabic philologists in general as- 
sign the word to the root “fr. They explain 
it to mean either “strong, powerful, effec- 
tive,” or “cunning, wicked, impudent, evil, 
rebellious” or a combination of both of 
these notions. Al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/ 
1144; Aashshaf) connects the word to the 
basic meaning of the root <f% “dust,” by 
explaining 7/rit as “the wicked, abominable 
one who casts his fellow into the dust” (cf. 
also Lisan al-‘Arab, iv, 586). Western philolo- 
gists speculated about a foreign origin of 
the word. Jeffery (For vocab., 215; see FOR- 
EIGN VOCABULARY) follows them in claim- 
ing that the word may be derived from 
Pahlevi @ritan “create,” but this etymology 
is highly improbable and does not corre- 
spond to the broader cultural or linguistic 
context of the Arabic usage of the word. 
Instead, Fischer (Miszellen, 871-5) estab- 
lished an Arabic origin to be most likely by 
adducing several parallel Arabic word 
forms, thus confirming the Arabic philo- 
logists’ assignation of the word to the 
root “fr. 

The exact qur’anic meaning of 7 is 
difficult to establish. Ideas about Gfarit in 
folklore may have caused the majority of 
translators to take Zit in Q 27:39 as the 
proper name of a specific class of the jinn 
and to render the passage simply as “an 
‘Tfrit of the Jinn(s)” or the like. This prac- 
tice stands in marked contrast to the schol- 
arly Islamic tradition which considers 7/ri 


to be a descriptive adjective used in Q 27:39 
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to designate a special quality of the men- 
tioned jinn. None of the classical scholarly 
treatises about jinn (al-Shibli, al-Suyaitt, 
al-Halabi), nor even al-Damiri’s Hayat al- 
hayawan, mentions the ‘fart as a distinct 
species of jinn, nor can such a notion be 
deduced from a famous passage in al-Jahiz 
(Hayawan, i, 291), where a tradition 1s 
quoted according to which a jinn will be 
called “frit if he is stronger than a jinn that 
is called marid. Only in writings that reflect 
popular belief do we find this notion of 
Yfrit as a distinct category of jinn. So we 
are told in al-Ibshithi’s Mustatraf (1, 545-7; 
Fr. trans. i, 325-32) that the @/arit form a 
special kind of the demons (shayatin, see 
DEVIL) and are dangerous for their habit of 
preying upon women. This is only one ex- 
ample of a great range of beliefs in various 
kinds of demons and spirits of the dead, 
beliefs which are still com-mon throughout 
the Arab world and which have come to be 
called by the qur’anic word ‘frit. 


‘Thomas Bauer 
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Ignorance 


Lack of knowledge (see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING). The words ignorance, igno- 
rant, etc., usually translate Arabic words 
derived from the root j-h-/, which appear 
twenty-four times in the Quran. One of 
these words, jahiliyya, is discussed in the 
article AGE OF IGNORANCE. The present 
article discusses the others and also briefly 
considers other roots that convey ideas re- 
lated to ignorance. 

The classical Arabic dictionaries define 
j-h-l mainly in contrast to “/-m, knowledge, 
but Goldziher, Izutsu and others have ar- 
gued that in pre-Islamic literature j-h-/ al- 
most always refers to excessive and often 
fierce behavior rooted in pride (q.v.) and 
honor (q.v.). The pre-Islamic poet ‘Amr b. 
Kulthiim, for example, killed the king of 
Hira when the latter’s mother insulted his 
mother and sang, “Let no one act fiercely 
(vajhalnad) against us, for we shall be fiercer 
than the fierce (fa-najhala fawqa jahli 
lyahilina)” (Zamakhshart, Kashshdf, i1, 99). 
Jj-h-lhere contrasts not with “/-m, knowl- 
edge, but with /-/-m, the quality of self- 
control arising from a sense of strength. 
The highest virtue involved a proper bal- 
ance between jafl and hilm and, while hilm 
was usually preferable, jah/ had its place. 
The poet sings: “Although I be in need of 
hilm, of jahl I am at times in greater need” 
(Stetkevych, Muhammad, 8). 

In the Qur'an one can see three differ- 
ences from the pre-Islamic concept of jafl. 
It loses all positive moral value and be- 
comes an excessive and willful resistance to 


the truth (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). It is 
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never specifically contrasted to film and, in 
fact, has no clear and consistent antonym. 
It comes in some cases to mean simple lack 
of knowledge in contrast to %m, a usage 
quite rare in the earlier period. ‘The pas- 
sages that come closest to expressing the 
jh-l/h-L-m contrast are probably Q 25:63 
and 28:55. In the former the servants of 
God are described as “those who walk the 
earth modestly (or humbly, hawnan, see 
MODESTY) and who, when the insolent 
(jahilina) address them, say ‘peace.’” Al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144) illustrates jahi- 
lina with the verse from ‘Amr b. Kulthtim 
quoted above. Many of al-Tabart’s (d. 
310/923) sources gloss hawn as hilm and al- 
Zamakhshari describes “peace” in Q 28:55 
as “a word of film” (Kashshaf, iti, 185). 

J-h-l appears as willful excess in 
Q 27:54-5, where Lot (q.v.; Lit) asks his 
neighbors, “Do you commit indecency (see 
HOMOSEXUALITY) with your eyes open?... 
Indeed, you are a people given to excess 
(tajhaluina).” Likewise in the stories of Noah 
(q.v.3 Nah, Q 11:29), Hid (q.v.; Q 46:23) and 
Moses (q.v. Miisa, Q 2:67; 7:138) the root 
refers to a forceful resistance to the proph- 
et’s message (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD). This resistance may be maintained 
in the face of overwhelming evidence, as in 
Q 6:111: “If we sent angels (see ANGEL) to 
them and the dead (see DEATH AND THE 
DEAD) spoke... they would not have faith 
(q.v.), unless God willed, but most of them 
are given to jahl (yajhaliina).” In these 
usages, j-h-l seems close to kujr (active rejec- 
tion of faith) though the roots appear to- 
gether only once (Q 48:26); it is more often 
connected with idolatry (Q 7:138, 197-9; 
39:64; 46:22-3; see IDOLATRY AND IDOLA- 
TERS) and at least once with zulm (injus- 
tice, Q 33:72; see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE). 
Although often the context does not clearly 
dictate whether j-h-/ means excessiveness 


or simple ignorance, in some places it cer- 
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tainly means the latter. A good example 1s 
Q 49:6: “If a corrupt person brings you 
news, check it, lest you harm people in 
ignorance (biyahalatin) and then regret it.” 
Elsewhere such ignorance is the occasion 
for repentance (see REPENTANCE AND 
PENANCE) and (divine) forgiveness (q.v.; 

Q 4:17; 6:54; 16:119; possibly Q 11:46; 12:89). 
In these cases, as in the others, the moral 
concern is central (see ETHIGS AND THE 
QUR’AN; VIRTUES AND VICES). 

Thus, from its connotations in the pre- 
Islamic period to those in the Qur'an there 
is some degree of shift in the meaning of 
j-h-l from excessive behavior toward simple 
ignorance. The hadith (see HADITH AND 
THE QUR'AN) carry this further, since there 
j-h-lappears more often in the latter than 
the former meaning, at least judging by the 
listings in Wensinck’s Concordance. Probably 
the shift in meaning was associated partly 
with the infrequency of A-/-m in the Qur’an 
(it appears only four times as a human 
characteristic), but is more likely due to the 
centrality of “/m both in the Qur'an and 
in classical Islamic culture. 7-h-/ could be 
seen first as causing or resulting from lack 
of knowledge and then as coming to refer 
primarily to this absence of %m. This con- 
nection is suggested by a hadith describing 
the signs of the last hour (see APOCALYPSE; 
LAST JUDGMENT): “Zim will vanish, jahl 
will prevail, wine (see INTOXICANTS) will 
be drunk and people will fornicate (see 
ADULTERY AND FORNICATION) openly” 
(Bukhari, Sahih, K. ‘Tlm, 22). The older 
meaning is still alive in some contexts, as 
is indicated by some contemporary usages 
of jahiliyya (see AGE OF IGNORANCE). 

Other roots which convey something like 
the idea of ignorance are gh-f-l, n-k-x and 
g-n-n. Gh-f-lis unawareness or negligence 
and may refer to innocent unawareness, as 
when people have not yet received a divine 
message (Q 6:131, 156; 7:172; 12:3; see 
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BOOK; MESSENGER). More often, though, it 
involves culpable negligence of the unseen 
world (Q 30:7; see HIDDEN AND THE HID- 
DEN), the day of judgment (Q 21:97; 50:22) 
or the signs (q.v.; @at) of God (Q 7:146). 
This may result from active denial 
(Q 7:146), from desires (hawd, Q 18:28) or 
from satisfaction with worldly life (Q 30:7). 
It may be a manifestation of kujfr (Q 21:97) 
or a sign that God has sealed people’s 
hearts (Q 16:108; see HEART). V-k-r conveys 
the idea of not knowing something and 
thus finding it strange and repugnant. 
Abraham (q.v.; Ibrahim), for example, 
finds his visitors munkarin, strange and sus- 
picious (Q 15:62; 51:25). The root most 
commonly appears in the form munkar, 
unrecognized and morally wrong, usually 
contrasted to maTujf, recognized and right 
(see GOOD AND EVIL). Elsewhere it con- 
notes unheard of and terrible actions, in- 
cluding divine punishments. (e.g. Q 187745 
22:445 See PUNISHMENT STORIES; CHAS- 
TISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). In several 
passages it refers to the rejection of God’s 
blessing (q.v.) or revelation (see REVELA- 
TION AND INSPIRATION), e.g. “They recog- 
nize (ya Tifuna) the blessing of God, then 
deny it (yunkirinaha) and most of them are 
kafirs” (Q 16:83; cf. 4.0:81 etc.). <-n-n con- 
veys the notion of guesswork as opposed to 
certainty. In a number of passages it refers 
to a correct opinion (e.g. Q 17:102; 72:12), 
but more often to a wrong and often ill- 
conceived opinion about God or God’s ac- 
tions. It is often contrasted with knowledge 
(alm, e.g. Q 2:78; 4:157) and sometimes with 
truth (haqq, Q 53:28), and is associated with 
idolatry (shirk, Q 10:36) and unbelief (ku/r, 
Q 38:27), and at least once with jahiliyya 
(Q 3:154). It characterizes those who will- 
fully reject the truth in favor of their own 
opinions. 

All of these terms show that, in the 


Quran, ignorance is usually something 


ILAF 


more dynamic and dangerous than mere 
lack of knowledge and nearly always has 
moral implications which are of central 


concern. 
William E. Shepard 
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An infinitive of the Arabic root ~/-fwhich 
has been explained in various ways by 
Muslim commentators of the Qur'an as 
well as by modern scholars. It occurs in 
one qur’anic chapter (Q 106:1-2), where it is 
annexed to the name Quraysh (q.v.), and is 
associated with the “journey of the winter 
and the summer” (see CARAVAN). 

Most of the exegetical explanations are 
based on the view that iaf Quraysh de- 
scribes the manner in which the Meccan 
people of Quraysh conducted the winter 
and the summer journey. ‘They revolve 
around the basic range of meanings of the 
root -l-f which are “to resort habitually (to 


a place),” or “to become familiar (with a 
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thing),” or “take pleasure (with a thing or 
a person).” Accordingly, af Quraysh was 
explained as denoting the keeping of 
Quraysh to their journeys or their prepara- 
tions for that purpose. L/gf (also waf and if) 
was also understood in the sense of “pro- 
tection,” i.e. of traveling with the guaran- 
tee of safety, and eventually became one of 
the names for the grants of security which 
the leaders of Quraysh (the sons of ‘Abd 
Manaf) reportedly obtained from the 
kings of the Byzantines (q.v.), the Persians, 
the Abyssinians (see AByssINIA) and the 
Yemenis (see YEMEN) — a grant of security 
which enabled them to conduct their jour- 
neys safely. Alternatively, it was explained 
that the security the Quraysh enjoyed in 
their journeys originated in their holy sta- 
tus as a people of God who dwelt in the 
sacred territory (haram) of Mecca, near 

the Ka‘ba (q.v.; see GEOGRAPHY). L/a@f here 
signifies protection (q.v.) granted by God, 
and this notion is supported by the variant 
reading iddf an infinitive of the fourth 
form, which denotes God’s habituation of 
Quraysh to their journeys. The perception 
of the term 2/@fin the sense of divine pro- 
tection goes well with the subsequent 
verses (Q 106:3-4) in which the Quraysh are 
commanded to worship “the lord of this 
house (see HOUSE, DOMESTIG AND DIVINE) 
who has fed them against hunger (see 
FAMINE) and secured them from fear (q.v.).” 
In this manner the worship (q.v.) of God 
emerges as a token of gratitude for the af 
which God has granted Quraysh (see 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). The scope 
of the divine benefaction (see BLESSING; 
GRACE) inherent in the term 7@f was also 
expanded to the position of Mecca as a 
center of pilgrimage (q.v.) and trade (see 
ECONOMICS), from which the Quraysh 
were said to have benefited apart from the 
profits made abroad during their winter 
and summer journeys (see PRE-ISLAMIG 


ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). Muslim exegetes 
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(see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL 
AND MEDIEVAL) explained further that, 
thanks to Mecca’s central position, the Qu- 
raysh could even afford to stay in Mecca 
and forego their journeys. ‘These interpre- 
tations of w@fare evidently marked by the 
urge to elevate Mecca to the rank of a uni- 
versal center. 

The preposition i by which af Quraysh is 
preceded has been explained in accor- 
dance with the above interpretations. It has 
been taken to denote wonder (“wonder ye 
at the da@f of Quraysh”) or as indicating 
cause or purpose (see GRAMMAR AND THE 
QuR’An). In the latter sense the 7 is relevant 
to the notion of divine benevolence, and 
has been linked to the subsequent verses of 
the stira (“for the a@fof Quraysh... so let 
them worship, etc.”). Since this stira was 
once considered part of Q 105 “The Ele- 
phant” (Strat al-F'l), the 4 — as indicating 
cause or purpose — has also been con- 
nected with the destruction of the People 
of the Elephant (q.v.; see also ABRAHA) and 
both chapters were taken to revolve around 
the idea of divine mercy (q.v.): “(God has 
destroyed the People of the Elephant) for 
the sake of the /afof Quraysh.” The was 
also explained as denoting a command 
and, in this case, the form 7a was replaced 
in a variant reading (see READINGS OF THE 
QUR'AN) by a verbal form: l-ya’laf or li- 
ta‘laf. This reading probably takes verses 1 
and 2 to denote: “Let the Quraysh keep to 
(the worship of God) just as they used to 
keep to the winter and summer journey.” 
Thus, the message of the term idfhas be- 
come purely religious: persistence in the 


worship of God. 
Uri Rubin 
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Illegitimacy 


The state of having been unlawfully con- 
ceived. Although references to adultery 
(see ADULTERY AND FORNIGATION) with 
clear legal bearings are frequent in the 
Quran (see LAW AND THE QUR'AN), and 
the ability to determine the paternity of a 
child is a major social concern of the 
Quran (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QUR'AN; FAMILY; KINSHIP; INHERIT- 
ANCE) — as exemplified by the parameters 
for a woman’s “waiting period” for remar- 
riage after divorce and widowhood (see 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; WIDOW) — there 
is no unequivocal reference to illegitimacy 
in the sense of children (q.v.) conceived 
out of wedlock. One qur’anic reference is 
the term zanim (Q 68:13), meaning “one 
adopted among a people to whom he does 
not belong, base, ignoble, mean, son of an 
adulteress” (cf. Lane). In the commentaries 
and translations of Q 68:13 the term zanim 
is normally interpreted as “baseborn, igno- 
ble, mean” and only rarely as “son of an 
adulteress.” 

Al-Tabari (d. 310/923), in his commen- 
tary on Q 68:13 (Zafsi ad loc.), quotes a 
hadith (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) ac- 
cording to which the Prophet is asked 
about the meaning of the terms ‘uul/ and 
zanim in Q 68:13. The Prophet is said to 
have explained al-‘uull al-zanim as “shame- 
less, imprudent” (al-fahish) and as “ignoble, 
evil” (al-la’im), but not as an illegitimate 
child (see Wensinck, Concordance, i1, 345). 
‘The commentators also mention, however, 
the possible meaning “one whose father is 
not known and whose mother is a prosti- 
tute” (cf. Tabarti, Tafsir; Jalalayn; Qurtubi, 
Jami‘ad Q 68:13). In any case, zanim as 
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“son of an adulteress,” i.e. an illegitimate 
child, remains one of several possible inter- 
pretations. Even if zanim refers to an illegit- 
imate child in this verse, the term is also 
used disparagingly for a person of bad 
character with no associated legal context. 
There are only a few sayings of the 
Prophet on illegitimacy that could have 
legal and theological bearings. Al-Qurtubi 
(d. 671/1272; Jami, on Q 68:13) quotes a 
hadith according to which an increase in 
the number of illegitimate children is 
considered to be an omen of God’s pun- 
ishment (see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT), as well as another tradition accord- 
ing to which the child of an adulterous 
union does not enter paradise (q.v.), and so 
forth (see also Wensinck, Concordance, v, 
147). Al-Tabart (Zafst, ad Q 68:13) gives 
another synonym for zanim, i.e. daZ, the 
plural form of which (ad%ya@) also occurs 
once in the Qur’an (Q 33:4-5); daTis usually 
interpreted as an adoptive child or a child 
without known parentage (cf. Lane). 
Owing to the lack of clear reference to ille- 
gitimacy in the Qur’an, the subsequent 
legal arguments concerning an illegitimate 
child (normally called walad al-zina or 
“child of adultery”) do not seem to be 
derived directly from the Quran (see 
Snouck Hurgronje, Rechtstoestand; id., 
Toelichting; Juynboll, Handbuch, 195 f.). 


Irene Schneider 
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Illiteracy 


The inability to read or write any lan- 
guage. This inability puts a person at a dis- 
advantage and is regarded as a defect in 
societies where culture transmission and 
human communication occurs through 
writing (Meagher, Illiteracy, 1766b). In con- 
sidering the situation in Arabia at the time 
of the prophet Muhammad (d. 632 G.£.), 
however, quite different categories have to 
be applied: the common cultural and his- 
torical property of the tribes (see TRIBES 
AND CLANS) — their knowledge, crystal- 
lized in Arabic poetry, genealogies, and 
stories of tribal battles — was retained 
almost exclusively in memory and trans- 
mitted orally (see ORALITY AND WRITINGS 
IN ARABIA). Writing and literacy (q.v.) 
played a minor role, even though the “art 
of writing” was already known among the 
Arabs and used, for example, by tradesmen 
and in cities. Yet the early Arabic sources 
on the history of Islam do provide some 
evidence that Muhammad, especially as a 
statesman in Medina (q.v.), used scribes to 
correspond with the tribes. Likewise, 
though infrequently rather than constantly, 
he probably had them write down parts of 
the qur’anic revelation (see REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION) he had received. These 
would have been on separate pages, not yet 
in one single book (cf. the widespread 
hadith, according to which the Prophet 
dictated, amla ‘alayhi, qur’anic verses to 
Zayd b. ‘Thabit, who is well known in the 
Islamic tradition for the significant role he 
later played in the recension of the Qur- 
’an; Bukhari, Sahih, no. 2832, 4.592; see also 
Hamidullah, Sahifah Hammam, 12-3; see 


COLLECTION OF THE QURAN). 
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Whether or not the Prophet was able to 
read or write cannot be established from 
these historical-biographical references. 
The quranic evidence in this respect is 
also equivocal and unclear. There is, on 
the one hand, the divine declaration in 
Q 29:47-8: “We have sent down to you the 
book (q.v.; Aitab)... Not before this did you 
recite any book, or inscribe it with your 
right hand, for then those who follow false- 
hood would have doubted.” This would 
seem to indicate that Muhammad did not 
read or write any scripture “before” he re- 
ceived the revelation. On the other hand, 
Q 25:5 points to attempts made by “unbe- 
lievers” (here polytheist Meccans; see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM) to discredit 
Muhammad by claiming that he was not 
receiving a divine revelation but simply 
“writings of the ancients” (asatir al-awwalin, 
see GENERATIONS; HISTORY AND THE 
QuR’AN) which he had written down or 
which he had had written down (iktatabaha) 
and which were dictated to him (tumla 
‘alayhi) at dawn and in the early evening 
(see INFORMANTS). It is notable, even if this 
sentence refers to the opponents of the 
Prophet (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD), 
that the medieval commentators (see EXE- 
GESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) understand asaiir al-awwalin 
(which occurs nine times in the Qur'an) to 
mean “writings” or “stories (taken from 
writings),” explaining them as “narratives 
that they (1.e., the ancients) used to write 
down in their books” (Tabart, Ta/sir, ix, 
366). 

This understanding is supported by the 
derivation of the plural form asatir from 
the Arabic singular saty, “line” (alternative 
plural forms astur, astar and sutir, cf. Lisan 
al-‘Arab, iv, 363); or the Semitic form s-t-7, 
“to write” (cf. Sprenger, Leben und Lehre, i, 
395; Noldeke, ca, i, 16, n. 4; Fiick, Das 
Problem, 6); but also from the singular 
usta, an allegedly Himyaritic loan-word, 
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which suggests “something written” 
(maktub) or even a “book” (cf. Suyatt, Ligan, 
li, 380, no. 2466, on the authority of Ibn 
“Abbas). Some other scholars of that time 
explain asdatir instead as a plural of the sin- 
gular ustira, “tale, story” (e.g. Jalalayn ad 

Q 25:5). [ktataba seems to have two mean- 
ings, “to write down” (synonymous with 
istansakha, Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, vi, 157; and 
with intansakha, Jalalayn ad Q 25:5; cf. Lisan 
al-‘Arab, 1, 698; likewise Paret’s translation, 
“die er sich aufgeschrieben hat”), but also, 
in a possibly secondary meaning, “to ask 
somebody to write down” (cf. Lisan al- 
‘Arab, 1, 698). Some translations refer to the 
latter meaning: “[which] he has caused to 
be written” (Yusuf ‘Ali), “he has got [these 
tales] written” (Shakir) or “he has had writ- 
ten down” (Arberry). The phrase tumla 
‘alayhi seems to be unattested in Arabic in 
pre-Islamic times and may have been first 
used in the Qur'an (cf. Lisan al-‘Arab, xv, 
291). Many medieval commentators ex- 
plain it as “[writings or tales] were read to 
him” (with ¢éwmla in the meaning of tugra’u; 
cf Tabart, Tafsix, ix, 366; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 
vi, 158); others add “... in order to memo- 
rize them” (li-yahfazaha, in Jalalayn ad 

Q 25:53 halta tuhfaza, Qurtubti, Jami‘ xiii, 4) 
or “this means that they were written down 
for him while he was illiterate (wmmi)” 
(Razi, Tafsiy, xxiii, 51). Relying on this ex- 
planation, some modern scholars translate 
it as “they were dictated before him” 
(Yusuf ‘Alt) or “read out to him” (Shakir), 
“they are recited to him” (Arberry). Never- 
theless, the older philological material as 
evident in hadith (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN) clearly indicates that amla ‘ald at 
that time just meant “to dictate to a 
writer.” The Prophet, for example, “dic- 
tated” to Zayd b. Thabit; a transmitter 
reports that, in the middle of the first/ 
seventh century or even before, he wrote 
with his own hand a hadith of the Prophet, 
which a Companion of the Prophet (see 
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COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET) had “dic- 
tated” to him (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, no. 
6478); and apparently in the year 146/763, 
a juridical decision was fixed in writing by 
ila’, “dictation” (Darimt, Sunan, 1, 62, no. 
2190; see furthermore Lisan al-‘Arab, xv, 
291). Some scholars translate accordingly 
“they were dictated to him” (Pickthall), “sie 
werden... ihm diktiert” (Paret). 

In fact, it is above all the term ummi— a 
favored qur’anic epithet for the 
Prophet — which plays for Muslims a key 
role in designating Muhammad’s (il-)lite- 
racy. Muslim consensus tends in modern 
times to perceive ummi as merely meaning 
“unable to read and to write,” i.e. “unlet- 
tered,” and it seems that this understand- 
ing of the word was popular already in the 
Middle Ages. As one can imagine, a ren- 
dering like this is not only significant for 
the comprehension of the self-understand- 
ing of the prophet Muhammad but is of 
central theological importance, as well. 
The core meaning — as well as the actual 
etymology — of ummi is problematic. This 
has caused both (medieval) Muslim and 
non-Muslim scholars to offer a range of 
interpretations without, however, actually 
solving the problem. In western publica- 
tions, the widespread comprehension of 
ummi as “illiterate” is particularly contro- 
versial. Nonetheless, there are also some 
attempts by contemporary Muslim scholars 
to alter the image of an “illiterate” Prophet 
of Islam by emphasizing further possible 
meanings of the qur’anic ummi (see for ex- 
ample, al-Baghdadi, Ummi prophet). 

In the following it will become clear that 
the term wmmi must be understood in the 
context of two other qur’anic expressions, 
umma, “people, nation (of the Arabs, q.v.)” 
(see Haarmann, Glaubensvolk, 175), 
though it seems that wmmi is not a direct 
derivative of umma; and, secondly, 
ummiyyun, the plural of ummi. (The more 
specific meaning of umma in the religious 
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sense of “community [of the Muslims],” or 
the “not ethnically defined people of 
God,” only became important during 
Muhammad’s time in Medina; for this 
usage, see GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QuR’AN.) Furthermore, in qur’anic 
usage, ummi and ummiyyiin do not represent 
a single meaning but a spectrum of ideas 
covering distinct but intimately connected 
sub-meanings. These include such signifi- 
cations as anyone belonging to a people, 
viz. the Arabs (1.e. a people not having a 
scripture); anyone not having a scripture 
(ie. not reading [it]); anyone not reading a 
scripture (i.e. not being taught or educated 
[by something or somebody]). This means 
that only the particular context can pre- 
cisely determine which aspect of the se- 
mantic field is to be preferred. Finally, a 
philological-historical examination of the 
terms does not confirm the traditional in- 
terpretation of wmmi, which focuses simply 
on “illiteracy.” Rather, this interpretation 
reflects a post-qur’anic approach that 
seems to have evolved in some circles of 
Muslim learning not before the first half of 
the second/eighth century (cf. Goldfeld, 
The illiterate prophet, 58) and that has 
been further shaped under the influence of 


Muslim apologists. 


Medieval Muslim commentators on umm 
The term ummi occurs twice in the Qur'an 
as an attribute of the Prophet, “I shall pre- 
scribe it for... those who follow the mes- 
senger (q.v.), the umm? Prophet, whom they 
find described written down with them in 
the Torah (q.v.) and the Gospel (q.v.)” 
(Q 7:157); “Believe then in God, and in his 
messenger, the ummi Prophet” (Q 7:158). 
Noldeke (Gg, 1, 158-60) considers these 
two verses to be possibly Medinan inser- 
tions into the otherwise Meccan sira (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QURAN; FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QURAN). In Medinan 


stiras, the plural form ummiyyiin occurs sig- 
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nifying and characterizing two different 
groups of people, Arabs who have not 
been given the book (Q 3:20, 75; 62:2) and 
certain Jews (i.e. “those not knowing the 
book,” Q 2:78; see JEWS AND JUDAISM). 
Medieval Muslim commentators “are of 
different opinions” (Tabart, Ta/fsiy, iii, 316) 
concerning the meaning of ummi and its 
plural ummiyyiin. They basically present the 
following three explanations, of which the 
first is generally given priority: (a) Ummi is 
derived from umma, which means “people, 
nation (of the Arabs).” In pre-Islamic 
times, umma particularly signified or was 
even used synonymously for the “Arab peo- 
ple” (see e.g. Tabart, Ta/siy, xxii, 88, ad 
Q 62:2), implying the secondary meanings 
of either “not being able to read or write” 
(i.e. “unlettered, illiterate, belonging to the 
common people”) or “not having a holy 
scripture” (and so “not reading [it];” see 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QURAN). That is to 
say, on the one hand, the Arabs prior to 
Islam, in the time of inexperience and 
ignorance (jahiliyya, see AGE OF IGNOR- 
ANCE) concerning the one God, were a 
people (umma) who “did not write nor 
read” (Qurtubt, Jamis vii, 299; Shawkani, 
Tafsir, ii, 252 — both on Q 7:157): “We are 
an ummi nation, we do not write and do not 
count,” according to a widespread saying 
of the Prophet. The Arabs were “un- 
learned” in terms of the use of script; they 
were an wmma ummiyya, a nation which was 
still in the original state of birth (‘ala asl 
wiladatiha), who had not learned writing or 
reading; and so the Prophet was ummi, 1.e. 
“he did not use to write, read and count” 
(Syistant, Nuzha, 112; Qurtubi, Jamz’ vii, 
298). On the other hand, the Arabs were 
“untaught” in terms of religion, they were 
mushrikin, “pagans, heathens (see POLY- 
THEIM AND ATHEISM; SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC),” not having a 
holy book (‘Tabari, Tafsty, iti, 214; Jalalayn; 
Razi, Tafsix, vii, 227-228; also Zayd, Tafst; 
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106 [all four on Q 3:20]; Shawkant, Tafsir, 1, 
354, ad Q 3:75). Occasionally ummi is ren- 
dered as “illiterate” without any explana- 
tion. (b) The term is connected with umm 
al-qura (Q 6:92; 42:7), “the mother of cit- 
ies,” an epithet for Mecca (q.v.) and thus 
indicates the “one originating from 
Mecca,” i.e. Muhammad (see, for instance, 
Qurtubi, Jamz vil, 299, ad Q 7:157). Al- 
Baghdadi (Ummi prophet, 40) states, “It is 
clear, that to say that Muhammad being 
‘Umm? means he was illiterate and not 
from Mecca, ‘Umm-al-Qur§,’ is falsity and 
clear blasphemy, and that those who repeat 
such an interpretation defy, without logical 
or divine proof, God’s Divine Wisdom in 
choosing his best creation and most sub- 
lime invention to guide mankind.” Gener- 
ally speaking, this kind of explanation also 
focuses on the ethnic aspect of the ques- 
tion, since the inhabitants of Mecca were 
Arabs (see also GEOGRAPHY). (c) Ummi can 
be derived from umm, “mother,” indicating 
a person “in an original state,” as pure, 
natural and untouched as when delivered 
by the mother (e.g. Razi, Ta/siz, viii, 109, ad 
Q 3:75; Shawkani, Fath, ii, 252, ad Q 7:157). 
This would incorporate, metaphorically 
speaking, the meanings of “uneducated, 
untaught or illiterate,” an understanding 
which seems to project onto early Islam 
certain Sufi categories prevalent at the 
time of the commentators (Schimmel, 
Mystical dimension, 26, 218; see SUFISM AND 
THE QUR'AN). 

In explaining the qur’anic wmmi as indi- 
cating the Prophet’s illiteracy, medieval 
commentators maintain that the term orig- 
inally included two meanings: firstly, the 
inability to read and write in general and, 
secondly, the inexperience or ignorance 
(q.v.) of the kitab as a sacred [written] re- 
vealed text. Nevertheless, they do focus 
exclusively on “illiterate,” possibly because 
Muhammad, after he had received the 
qur’anic revelation (e.g. Q 29:47) and had 
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become the Prophet, could no longer be 
regarded as wmmi in the second sense. 
Once established and accepted as a tenet 
of the faith (q.v.), Muhammad's illiteracy 
has never been understood by Muslims in 
a derogatory sense. In fact, it has been 
taken as a particularly convincing sign of 
the genuineness of his prophethood, one 
which makes him distinctive from all previ- 
ous prophets. As al-Tabari (d. 310/923; 
Tafsir, vi, 83, ad Q 7:157) explains, “there 
is no messenger of God known to be 
characterized in this way — I mean by 
ummi — except our prophet Muhammad” 
God had sent him as his messenger at a 
time when he did not write or read from a 
book, i.e. when he was unable to read any 
previously revealed scripture (Q 29:48). 
Muhammad was chosen by God while in 
this “natural condition” in order to pass 
on to the Arabs and all humankind the 
Quran, for Muslims the unadulterated 
and final revelation. Al-Razi (d. 606/1210) 


formulates this idea in an exemplary way: 


If he [Muhammad] had mastered writing 
and reading, he possibly would have been 
suspected of having studied the books of 
the ancients. Hence, he would have ac- 
quired all these branches of knowledge 
(‘uliim) through this reading (mutala‘a). So, 
when he passed on this mighty Qur'an, 
which includes so many fields of knowl- 
edge, without having had any learning and 
reading (min ghayr ta‘allum wa-la mutala‘a), 
this was one of the miracles (mu jizat) [of 
his prophethood].... God provided him 
with all the knowledge of the ancestors 
and of later generations (‘uliim al-awwalin 
wa-l-akhirin), gave him from among the 
branches of knowledge and truths, that 
which none of the human beings before 
him had ever achieved. In spite of this 
mighty power of mind and understanding, 
God made him [in the condition of] not 
having learned how to write, [a matter] 
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which can be easily learned [even] by peo- 
ple with the least mind and understanding 
(Razi, Tafsty, xv, 23, ad Q 7:157). [Muham- 
mad was] a man, who had not learned 
from a master (ustadh), and who had not 
studied any book or attended any lecture of 
a scholar, because Mecca was not a place 
of scholars, and the messenger of God was 
not absent from Mecca for a long period of 
time, which would make it possible to 
claim that he learned [so] many sciences 
during that absence. God did open for him 
the gate of knowledge (see KNOWLEDGE 
AND LEARNING) and realization [of his 
prophethood], even though [he was un- 
lettered]...” (ibid., xv, 29, ad Q 7:158). 


Thus, the quality of the Prophet as being 
ummi, “illiterate,” became a central feature 
of religiosity in Islam. In a manner similar 
to Christianity, where God reveals himself 
through Christ, “the word made flesh,” 
and where the virginity of Mary is re- 
quired to produce an immaculate vessel for 
the divine word, so God reveals himself in 
Islam through the word of the Qur'an (see 
WORD OF Gop). And the Prophet of Islam 
“had to be a vessel that was unpolluted by 
‘intellectual’ knowledge of word and script 
so that he could carry the trust in perfect 
purity” (Schimmel, Mystical dimension, 26-7). 


Ummii explained by Islamicists 
Non-Muslim specialists in the field also 
stress the derivation of wmmi from umma. 
Although their arguments differ, they all 
agree in rejecting the meaning of “illiter- 
ate.” One can summarize three points of 
view: (a) With umma in the sense of “peo- 
ple, nation [of the Arabs],” its derivatives 
ummi and ummtyyin would signify some- 
body “belonging to the Arab umma, some- 
one of Arab origin,” or simply “an Arab” 
(e.g. Wensinck, Muhammed, 172; Nallino, 
Raccolta di scritti, 60-5). (b) On the basis of 


historical and etymological arguments, 
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umm? is understood as meaning “untaught” 
(equivalent to Aramaic/Syriac ‘almaya; He- 
brew goyim), “unlearned” in opposition to 
“learned, educated” (e.g. Geiger, Was hat 
Mohammed; Th. Khoury, Der Koran, 1, 30; 
Rubin, Lye, 24; Arberry translates “of the 
common folk,” which may reflect both 
meanings). It is also regarded as compara- 
ble with the talmudic ‘am ha- Gres, an ex- 
pression used by the Jews to indicate the 
“people” who are ignorant of the scrip- 
tures or who are not sufficiently well-versed 
therein, i.e. “laymen” or “people not 
knowing [the scriptures]” (e.g. Fleischer, 
Kleinere Schriften; Ahrens, Christliches im 
Qoran). (c) Noldeke (eg, 1, 14) draws atten- 
tion to the fact that umm? and ummiyyiin oc- 
cur in the Qur'an always as counterparts of 
ahl al-kitab, “the People of the Book (q.v.),” 
“people who possess a holy scripture, who 
know it, who are well-versed therein.” This 
observation has led others to conclude that 
if the meaning of “untaught, uneducated” 
were applied in strictly religious terms, i.e. 
“not having received a revelation,” or “not 
being thoroughly familiar with it,” wmmi 
would mean “layman” or “heathen”; see 
for instance Sprenger, Leben und Lehve, i, 
401-2; Horovitz, KU, 51-3; id., Jewish pro- 
per names, 46-7; Buhl and Schaeder, Das 
Leben, 131). 


Philological, historical and theological dimensions 
Muslim and western scholars alike stress 
the philological and historical significance 
of deriving ummi from umma (cf. also Lane, 
i, 92). According to this approach, ummi 
and ummiyyién are affiliated nouns (nisbas) of 
umma. Umma, in turn, stands for any group 
united by a common belief, common era or 
common place; every individual identified 
by this nzsba is part of this entity and is ex- 
pected to share its general features (Ibn 
Qutayba, Ta wil, 74-5). Umma refers in this 
context also to “a group who summon to 


the good” (ummatun_yad tina ua I-khayri, 
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Q 3:104), which is explained as jama ‘at al- 
‘ulama@’... ay mu‘allimin, “a group of schol- 
ars... 1.e. teachers.” 

Most medieval scholars base their expla- 
nations on probably accurate historical 
knowledge that the Arabs did not read or 
write, though they abstain from any further 
philological clarification. In fact, it is the 
actual meaning of umma as evident from 
the Qur'an, and the elucidation of the 
word’s development within the framework 
of the Semitic languages, which provide 
the following important insights. 

Umma occurs frequently in the Qur’an 
and it indicates four different groupings: (a) 
Mainly a collectivity, thus an entire com- 
munity, people joined together by linguistic 
and/or political ties, an aggregate of tribes 
or parts of tribes (see especially Nallino, 
Raccolta di scrittt). This is shown by the fact 
that prophets were sent to different ummas 
(cf. Q 6:108; 10:47; 16:36, 84, 89; all third 
Meccan period); some of them believed, 
others did not (Q 16:36). (b) That which is 
united by the same belief, the original 
umma wahida of humankind (Q 10:19, third 
Meccan); God could have made human- 
kind an umma wahida, if he had wanted to 
do so (see Q 43:33, second Meccan period; 
Q 42:8, third Meccan period; Q 5:48, Medi- 
nan period); a religiously defined unit, i.e. 
the sum of beliefs accepted by people 
(Q 43:22, 23, second Meccan period, refer- 
ring here to the paganism of Mecca). This 
can be combined with Q 21:92-3; 23:52-3 
(second Meccan period), where the identity 
of the Islamic umma in contrast to the 
ummas of earlier prophets seems to be es- 
tablished. (c) A group of individuals who 
break off from a people or from all hu- 
mankind (Q 3:104, 110, Medinan). (d) Other 
meanings are, for instance, an entity of a 
species or an entire genus of animals 
(umam, Q 6:38, third Meccan period); a 
space of time, a meaning probably con- 
nected to the duration of an umma, a gen- 
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eration of people (Q 11:8; 12:45, third 
Meccan period); as well as an odd refer- 
ence in which the word wmma is applied 
solely to Abraham (q.v.; Q 16:120, third 
Meccan period). 

As shown throughout, the qur’anic usage 
of umma never indicates “common folk, 
unlearned people” as opposed to “learned 
people, scholars.” ‘This observation is sup- 
ported, firstly, by the qur’anic notion that 
each umma has its messenger (rasiil, Q 10:47; 
16:36; also 13:38; 16:63; cf. Q 35:24, all third 
Meccan period), and each age its sacred 
book (Q 13:38, end of the third Meccan pe- 
riod). Only the Arabs were deprived of 
revelation (Q 36:6; 43:20-1, second Meccan 
period), so God chose a messenger from 
among them (Q 3:164, third Meccan pe- 
riod). Muhammad became the warner 
(q.v.) in plain Arabic speech (Q 26:194, 195, 
second Meccan period), to whom the “Ara- 
bic Qur'an” was revealed (Q 20:113; 43:3, 
second Meccan period; Q 12:2; 39:29; 41:2; 
42:5, third Meccan period; see ARABIC 
LANGUAGE). This is further confirmed by 
expressions such as Qur'an mubin (Q 15:1, 
second Meccan period), kitab mubin (Q 26:2; 
27:13 43:23 44:2, second Meccan period; 

Q 12:1; 28:2, third Meccan period; cf. 

Q 5:19, Medinan period), dyat bayyinat (e.g. 
Q 22:16; 29:49; 57:9, Meccan) and deriva- 
tives of fussila, “to be divided into particu- 
lar sections,” a term that points to the pro- 
cess of the revelation of the Qur'an. The 
Arabs became an umma, a people with a sa- 
cred text in their own language in which 
they were obliged to believe (e.g. Q 26:198, 
199, second Meccan period). 

This understanding is also confirmed by 
the Semitic context of the word. Umma, 
and its derivative ummi, comes from proto- 
Semitic wmma (Aramaic umm‘tha; Hebrew 
umma; see Paret, Umma; Horovitz, Proper 
names, 46-7). To signify all other peoples in 
contrast to the people of Israel, the Israel- 


ites used ummot ha-‘dlam, “the peoples of 
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the world.” (The phrase is not found in the 
Torah [q.v.], but often in the Midrash, 
which increasingly circulated during the 
third and fourth centuries c.£., a time 
which is important for the development of 
Old Arabic.) In Hebrew, umma signified a 
“nation of Gentiles,” non-Jews — a notion 
implying “peoples who did not have a 
scripture and did not therefore read [it].” 

According to Horovitz’s citation of the 
Safa inscription, it seems that the word 
umma found its way into Arabic at a rela- 
tively early period (see Paret, Umma; 
Horovitz, Proper names, 46-7). Presumably, 
the idea implied in the word was carried 
into Old Arabic as well. It is important to 
note that the Jewish designation of attrib- 
uting the plural of umma to “other people,” 
i.e. non-Jews, seems to have been extended 
in medieval Islam by Muslims to non- 
Muslims. ‘This is shown by authors of the 
eighth/fourteenth and ninth/fifteenth cen- 
turies such as Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya and 
al-Qalqashandi who designate in this way 
the “opponents of Islam” who are divided 
into umam, or the “the nations of infidel- 
ity,” umam al-kujr (cf. also Haarmann, 
Glaubensvolk, 178). The philological obser- 
vation that in Old Arabic ummi as a nisba, 
at least in its plural form ummiyyiin, was 
also used to designate “non-Jews,” is dis- 
tinctly supported by historical information 
reported by Companions of the Prophet 
quoted in exegetical works. According to 
these accounts, shortly before Islam and 
during the lifetime of Muhammad, Arabic 
speaking Jews called the Arabs ummiyyiin, 
either because “the Arabs did not have a 
religion” that was based on a written re- 
vealed text or because the Arabs “had giv- 
en up their old [polytheist] belief for an- 
other, i.e. Islam” (see e.g. Razi, Tafsiy, viii, 
108-9, ad Q 3:75). 

Other quotations of early authorities 
confirm that the emphasis of the umma 


derivatives — ummi and ummiyyiin — was in 
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early times primarily on the meaning of 
“belonging to people not having a scrip- 
ture” and “belonging to a nation [of Gen- 
tiles],” though implying, in a secondary 
sense, “not having or not reading a re- 
vealed book.” Al-Qurtubt states that “The 
term ummuiyyiin refers to all Arabs, 1.e. those 
who did write and those who did not; [they 
were indicated thus] since they were not 
People of the Book” ( Jami’, xviii, 91, ad 

Q 62:2; according to Ibn ‘Abbas). Further, 
“with ummiyyin the Arabs are intended, i.e. 
both among those who used to master 
writing and those who did not, [they were 
called in this way] since they were not 
“People of the Book,” [even though] 
ummiyyiin originally means “those who do 
not write and who do not read written 
material” (ibid., xviii, 91, ad Q 62:2). Ear- 
lier, al-Tabari had made a similar asser- 
tion: “Muhammad’s people were named 
ummiyyién since no book had been revealed 
to them. ‘A Prophet from among the 
ummiyyin was sent to them’ means that... 
Muhammad was [an?] uwmmi since he arose 
from among the Arabs” (Tafsiy, xii, 89, ad 
Q 62:2, on the authority of Ibn Zayd). 

If these and similar explanations quoted 
in exegetical works are applied to the rele- 
vant qur’anic passages, “Arabs not having a 
book” are therein clearly distinguished 
from peoples previously having received a 
written revelation: “And say to those who 
have been given the book and to the um- 
miyyun: “Have you surrendered?’” (Q 3:20); 
“... they [i.e. some Jews] say: “There is no 
way over us as to the ummuyyin.’ They [the 
Jews] speak falsehood against God and 
knowingly” (Q 3:75); “It is he who has 
raised up from among the ummiyyiin a mes- 
senger from among them, to recite his 
signs to them and to purify them, and to 
teach them the book and the wisdom, even 
though before that they were in manifest 
error (q.v.)...” (Q 62:2). In Q 2:78 only a 
group of Jews is characterized by the term 
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and the perspective has changed. Accord- 
ingly, the term emphasizes the secondary 
meaning of not “reading” the holy scrip- 
ture: “And there are some among them 
[the Jews] that are ummiyyiin not knowing 
the book, but knowing only fancies and 
mere conjectures.” 

Observations like these have led Wen- 
sinck (Muslim creed, 6; also Muhammed, 
192) to draw attention to the apostle Paul 
writing to the Romans: “I speak to you 
Gentiles, inasmuch as I am the apostle of 
the Gentiles” (Romans 11:13) and to distin- 
guish Muhammad in a similar way as “the 
Arabian Prophet of the Gentiles, speaking 
to the Gentiles to whom no Apostle had 
ever been sent before.” It is, however, more 
important to note that al-nabi al-ummi, if 
understood in the way shown here, can 
contribute essentially to the understanding 
of the early history of Muhammad’s 
prophethood, since it stresses both the 
“origin” (national-Arab) and the “original- 
ity” of the Prophet of Islam — who was 
not influenced, taught or pre-educated by 
(reading) any previous sacred scripture. 
Thus, it is the ummi messenger from among 
the ummiyyin, 1.e. the Arabs not having yet 
a divine scripture or reading it, whom Jews 
and Christians find “written down with 
them in their Torah and in the Gospel” 

(Q 7:157), and who is sent to be “a warner 
to the world” (Q 25:1, Meccan) and the 
messenger of God “to all people” (Q 7:158, 
possibly Medinan). 

Within a more general framework, one 
should also bear in mind that the Qur'an 
expressly calls Jews and Christians al al- 
kitab, “People of the Book.” This term im- 
plies the notion of designating people who 
had previously received a divine revelation 
in a written form (e.g. “We gave to Moses 
[q.v.] the book,” Q 2:87) and, by this, of 
distinguishing them from Muslims. On the 
other hand, Muhammad “teaches” from a 


single universal “book,” the original kitab 
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which is preserved in heaven (Q 62:2; see 
HEAVENLY BOOK; HEAVEN AND SKY), 
through admonitions (see EXHORTATIONS) 
in “speech (q.v.) form” and “recitation” 
(the literal meaning of quran). It is this 
orally dominated setting forth of the divine 
revelation to the public (see ORALITY), 
which highlights the distinctiveness of Is- 
lam and its Prophet as being different from 
previous religions and prophets, i.e. both 
the complex nature of the qur’anic charac- 
terization of Muhammad as wmmi and the 
way in which Muslims have traditionally 
interpreted the term. This perspective 
might also clarify the emphasis which has 
always been laid in Islam on the believers’ 
individual experience of listening to or 
“reciting” the Qur'an aloud (see RECITA- 


TION OF THE QURAN). 
Sebastian Giinther 
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A term occurring twice in the Qur’an 

(Q 83:19 and 18) that Western scholars have 
considered to be derived from the Hebrew 
‘elyon, “the highest” (Paret, ‘Illiyyain). Many 
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medieval and post-medieval Muslim com- 
mentators understand the term to connote 
the inscribed book where the deeds of the 
pious are listed (see RECORD OF HUMAN 
ACTIONS; HEAVENLY BOOK; PRESERVED 
TABLET). All the early commentaries, how- 
ever, appear to interpret ‘“liyyiin as the 
name of a place high in heaven (see 
HEAVEN AND SKY). Suggestions about the 
specifics of where or what it is include: 
paradise (q.v.), up on high, the fourth 
heaven, the seventh heaven, above the 
seventh heaven, the heaven near God, the 
right leg of the throne (see THRONE OF 
Gop), the highest place where the spirits of 
the believers are, (near) sidrat al-muntaha, 
“the lote tree on the boundary” (Q 53:14). 
In his Tafsi, al-Tabart (d. 310/923) con- 
cludes, as does the lexicographer al-Azhari, 
that the word is in the plural, because its 
meaning is higher than high; the book of 
the deeds of the pious is in the highest 
place, of which God alone knows the 
boundaries, which are not limited to the 
seventh heaven. 

The earlier commentators (see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QURAN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) 
apparently interpret the question asked in 
Q 83:19: “and do you realize what @lzyyun 
is?” as rhetorical or as an exclamatory re- 
mark (see RHETORIC OF THE QUR’AN; 
GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN). Al-Qurtubi 
(d. 671/1272; Jamis, ad loc.) states explicitly 
that it is said that Avtab marqim, “an in- 
scribed book (q.v.),” of Q 83:20 is not the 
explanation of @lyyun. Most later com- 
mentators, like al-Razi (d. 606/1210; Tafsir) 
and al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144; Kash- 
shaf), however, understand Q 83:20 to 
explain the previous verse, and believe 
‘liyyun to be the diwan in which the deeds 
of the pious are recorded. Al-Baydawi 
(d. ca. 716/1316; Anwar) and Jalalayn men- 
tion both possibilities. In modern times 
both interpretations are found (see EXEGE- 
SIS OF THE QURAN: EARLY MODERN AND 
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CONTEMPORARY). The early lexicographers 
al-Khalil and al-Azhari define it as the plu- 
ral of ‘“liyy, the place in the seventh heaven 
to which the spirits of the believers are 
raised (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; RESUR- 
RECTION; SOUL). The occurrence of the 
term in the canonical hadith (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN) Is in accordance with the 
opinion of the early commentators. 

In sum, it may be concluded that “lyyiin 
certainly is related to the Hebrew lyon and 
probably even derived from it, but the 
Hebrew word also may simply mean “up- 
permost, highest” and does not necessarily 
refer to heavenly realms or creatures. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting that at least 
once (Qurtubt, Zamz‘) ‘liyyiun is explained 
as referring to the highest assembly of 
angels (Q 38:69; see ANGEL). 
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Illness and Health 


States of physical ailment and soundness. 
Marad is sometimes used in the Qur’an to 
convey the literal meaning of physical ill- 


ness, while at other times, it is used in a 


ILLNESS AND HEALTH 


metaphorical sense. For the literal mean- 
ing, the verbal form marida occurs only 
once with the first person pronoun — the 
speaker is the prophet Abraham (q.v.) — as 
its grammatical subject (Q 26:80). This 
verse attracted much attention from qur- 
*anic commentators because its apparent 
meaning contradicts the dominant doc- 
trine of God’s omnipotence (see POWER 
AND IMPOTENCE). Although the Qur'an 
teaches that everything, bad or good, hap- 
pens according to God’s decree and will, 
commentators on the Qur'an (see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QURAN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) 
were reluctant to ascribe to God human 
misfortunes like illness. In addition to the 
aforementioned verbal form, the active 
participle marid occurs five times (Q 2:184, 
185, 196; 24:61; 48:17), as does its plural 
form marda (Q 4:43, 1025; 5:6; 9:91; 73:20). 
The context always inclues the qur’anic 
prescription to relieve sick people of cer- 
tain religiously imposed constraints (1.e. 
fasting, q.v.), which they should otherwise 
observe. 

The Quran puts more emphasis on 
moral illness than on physical sickness (see 
ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN). The verbal noun 
marad is mentioned in the Qur'an thirteen 
times referring to both disbelief (ku/y, see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) and hypocrisy (n2/aq, 
see HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY), as a dlis- 
ease (marad) in the hearts (see HEART) of 
the disbelievers and the hypocrites. While 
the disease of disbelief (kur) could be 
cured, hypocrisy (nifaq) is incurable be- 
cause the hypocrites (mundafiqiin) pretend to 
be Muslim while they hide Au/r in their 
hearts. The munafiqin are, according to the 
Quran, born with an incurable sickness in 
their hearts which God has increased and 
they will be harshly punished in the after- 
life because of their bad conduct (Q 2:10; 
see EVIL DEEDS). In many places, the Qur- 
’an refers to itself as cure (shifa’) to the 
diseases of the hearts: “O humankind! 


IMAM 


There has come to you an exhortation 
(maw izalun, see EXHORTATIONS) from your 
lord, and a cure (shifa’un) for what is in the 
hearts (sudiir). For the believers, it is guid- 
ance (huda) and mercy (rahma)” (Q 10:57). 
“But for those in whose hearts (qulib) is a 
disease, it increases their illness” (Q 9:125). 
The metaphor of marad is, indeed, “one of 
the most important elements in the seman- 
tic constitution of nifa’” (Izutsu, Concepts, 
182). Deafness and blindness (of the heart) 
are two other metaphors that present, in a 
very vivid style, the symptoms of such a 
disease: “For those who do not believe 

[in the Qur'an], there is deafness in their 
ears (q.v.) and it is blindness for them” 

(Q 41:44; see HEARING AND DEAFNESS; 
VISION AND BLINDNESS; SEEING AND 
HEARING). 

As a result of the qur’anic emphasis on 
the moral and ethical diseases, Muslim 
theologians and jurists have paid consider- 
able attention to the matter of human in- 
tention (q.v.; nzyya). Al-Bukhart (d. 256/870) 
opens his Sahih with the hadith, quoted in 
all the canonical collections, “Deeds are 
only judged by intention” (innama I-a‘mal 
bi-l-nwyyat). While some theologians include 
deeds (af al) in their definitions of faith 
(q.v.; man), others consider faith to be a 
matter of heartfelt belief (tasdiq) only (cf. 
Ash‘art, Maqalat, 1, 225-34). Stifism has gen- 
erated a great deal of literature about the 
divine position of the spiritually healthy 
human heart; it is considered “God’s 
throne inside man” (Ibn ‘Arabt, Tadbirat, 
120-32; see SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN). Al- 
Ghazal (d. 505/1111) devotes a part of his 
Lhy@ to explaining the wonders (‘qa ib) of 
the heart and how to clean and purify it, 
so that it will be ready to receive divine 
knowledge (see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARN- 
ING) directly from God. 
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Tlumination see oRNAMENT AND 
ILLUMINATION 


Ilyas see ELIJAH 


Images see IDOLS AND IMAGES 


Imam 


A term (pl. a%mma) used in the Qur’an to 
mean the following: symbol, leader, model, 
ideal example, revelation, guide, archetype, 
and foremost. It appears in the Qur'an 
seven times in the singular and five times 
in the plural form. The term imam has 
been interpreted and applied in various 
ways in Islamic history up to contemporary 
times and has been significant in shaping 
the politico-religious dimension of the 
Muslim Weltanschauung. 

The Qur’an’s symbolic reference to the 
appointment of Abraham (q.v.) as an imam 
(leader) of humanity in Q 2:124 counsels 
that religious submission to the belief in 
the one unseen God — Islamic monothe- 
ism — is borne out of various trials (see 
TRIAL) in life resulting in the attainment of 
religious and moral integrity (see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF; ETHICS AND THE QUR'AN). 
Q 46:12 and 11:17 refer to the revelations 
(see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION) re- 
ceived by Moses (q.v.) and Muhammad as 
imam — books (see BOOK) of religious 
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guidance — while Q 36:12 uses the word 
imam to refer to the record of the deeds of 
every individual (see RECORD OF HUMAN 
ACTIONS), these deeds having consequences 
for the nature of life after death (see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION). At the personal level, 
the Qur'an urges all Muslims to pray for 
themselves and their families to become 
amam in faith — foremost in God-con- 
sciousness or piety (q.v.). Attainment of 
piety is seen as a sign of becoming an 
imam. The above mentioned usages of the 
term imam characterize the main features 
of religious experience in Islam. The fol- 
lowing two sets of qur’anic verses, Q 21:73; 
28:5; 32:24 on the one hand and Q 9:12; 
28:41 on the other, distinguish between two 
types of imam(s) in relation to religio-social 
leadership — the imams (a imma) of guid- 
ance (hidaya) — religiously guided leaders 
who promote religious belief and right- 
eousness, and the imams of unbelief (ku/r) 
and the fire (q.v.; al-nar) — immoral and 
unjust leaders who spread corruption (q.v.) 
on earth, rejecting belief in God and 
thereby drawing humanity to hellfire (see 
HELL). The Qur'an cites the opposition of 
the prophets Lot (q.v.; Lit) and Shu‘ayb 
(q.v.) as representing the distinction be- 
tween amma of kujfr and al-nar and a’imma 
of hidaya. 

Q 17:71 refers to the history of imams 
among Adam’s (see ADAM AND EVE) pro- 
geny. God raised prophets and righteous 
leaders among various groups of people 
who were charged with the task of convey- 
ing and upholding the message of mono- 
theism. These figures will on the last day 
(see APOCALYPSE; LAST JUDGMENT) bear 
witness to the good deeds (q.v.) and sins 
(see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR) committed by 
their communities in relation to the moral- 
theological aspects of monotheism (see 


also EVIL DEEDS; GOOD AND EVIL). The 
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qur’anic archetype of the imam as an ex- 
emplary religious-social-political leader, as 
presented in the narrative of the prophet 
Abraham (q.v.; Ibrahim), acquired a vari- 
ety of meanings over time and has been 
applied eclectically by Muslims in their po- 
litical and religious lives, with many sects 
or groups asserting the qur’anic legitimacy 
of their derived politico-theological inter- 
pretations. 

The Kharijis (q.v.), the first sect of Islam, 
with its insistence upon the principles of 
human equality and the application of 
qur anic justice, called for the free election 
of a just and religiously steadfast Imam, to 
be chosen regardless of his tribal and racial 
background. Currently, the Ibadiyya of 
Oman and North Africa are the only sur- 
viving Khariji sub-sect with a continuing 
tradition of an elected Imam. The Shi'a 
(see SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN) reject the 
politico-religious leadership status of the 
first three caliphs of Islam, recognizing 
instead ‘Ali b. Abr Talib (q.v.) as the first 
Imam, whose religious charisma and politi- 
cal leadership is transmitted genealogically. 
His descendants have the sole legitimate 
claim to the office of the imamate. For the 
Shi‘a, the Imam is endowed with the inner 
(batini) meaning of the Quran which was 
transmitted by Muhammad to ‘Ali and 
Fatima (q.v.), his son-in-law and daughter, 
respectively, and from them to his blood 
descendants. For the Nizari sect of the 
Isma‘Tht Shi'a, the current Aga Khan is the 
forty-ninth manifest/living (hadir) Imam. 
He is regarded by them as a personification 
of the Qur'an. The Musta‘li branch of the 
Isma tlt Shi'a look upon their “guide” (da7 
mutlaq) as being the sole representative and 
religious teacher of their community since 
Imam al-Tayyib went into concealment 
(ghayba) in 524/1130. The Ithna ‘Ashart 
Shr‘a, the “Twelvers,” the majority of 


whom reside in Iran, Iraq and Lebanon, 
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revere the twelve descendants of Fatima 
and ‘Ali up to Imam Muhammad al- 
Mahdi, who went into concealment (ghay- 
bah) in 260/874, as the only infallible inter- 
preters of the Qur'an. Since then, the 
Twelver Shits have looked upon their reli- 
gious scholars, mujtahids and dyatullahs, as 
religious leaders in lieu of the Imam until 
his return. For the Kharijis and the Shr‘s, 
Imams hold both religious and political 
power simultaneously. They know the in- 
ner meaning of the Quran, lead the Mus- 
lim community and interpret and apply 
Islamic law (see LAW AND THE QUR'AN; 
POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN). 

Sunni Muslims, as proponents of the 
social-religious principle of the followers 
of the tradition of the Prophet and com- 
munity (ahl al-sunna wa-ljama‘a, see SUNNA), 
do not believe the Imam to be divine in 
status. For them, the term constitutes an 
archetypal reference to the personalities of 
the prophets Abraham and Muhammad in 
their capacity as model prophets and 
statesmen, both representing unwavering 
adherence to the principle of monotheism 
and integrated religious, moral, social, and 
political leadership. Sunni Muslims confer 
the title “Imam” separately upon the 
prayer leader in the mosque, and use it as 
an honorific title for just political leaders 
and accomplished scholars of the Islamic 


religious sciences. 
Imtiyaz Yusuf 
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Iman see FAITH, BELIEF AND UNBELIEF 


Immortality see ESCHATOLOGY;3 
RESURRECTION; ETERNITY}; PARADISE; 
HELL AND HELLFIRE; FIRE} GARDEN; 
DEATH AND THE DEAD 


Immunity 


Release of or exemption from a duty. 
Barawa, a derivative of the Arabic root b-r-’, 
is attested twice in the Qur'an where it de- 
notes the idea of immunity. In Q 54:43, it 
occurs in the sense of immunity or absolu- 
tion. There, the rhetorical question arises: 
“Or [do you think] the sacred books (al- 
Zubur, see BOOK; PSALMS) have given you 
immunity [from chastisement, see CHAS- 
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TISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT]!” The major 
commentaries (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR'AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) main- 
tain that this verse admonishes the pagans 
of Mecca (q.v.), reminding them that they 
fare no better than earlier generations (q.v.) 
of more prominent pagans who have per- 
ished. The reference is to the generations 
of Noah (q.v.), Salih (q.v.) and Pharaoh 
(q.v.3 Pabarst, Mama‘, vi, 78; Abii Hayyan, 
Bahr, viii, 182). This is also the meaning 
given to the verse by Blachére (Le Coran, 

v, 1076). 
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Barada also occurs in the opening verse of 
stra 9, commonly entitled Strat al-Tawba 
(“Repentance”) but also known under 
other names, notably, Sarat al-Bara’a. “A 
declaration of immunity from God and his 
messenger (q.v.), to those of the pagans 
with whom you have contracted mutual 
alliances.” The interpretation of the first 
verse of this late Medinan siira has given 
rise to some difficulties. The traditional in- 
terpretation upheld by the most authorita- 
tive commentators including al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923), al-Tabarsi (d. 518/1123), al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144), Ibn al-Jawzi 
(d. 597/1200), and al-Razi (d. 606/1210) 
explains this baraa on the basis of the sub- 
sequent verses according to which God 
and his Prophet will be unbound (ba77) in 
regard to unbelievers (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS), who broke the 
truce they had made with the Prophet (see 
GONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; BREAKING 
TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS). The breaking of 
the truce by the Prophet warranted a justi- 
fication and the commentaries go to some 
length to explain the conditions where this 
is permissible (‘Tabari, Tafsir, xiv, 95-6; 
Razi, Tafst, iv, 392-4; Ibn al-Jawzt, <ad, iii, 
388-92; see Rubin, Study, 27-32). In the 
context of the Quran, bara’a thus also 
means the breaking of ties, dissociation 
and disconnection. 

Another meaning for bara a is that of ex- 
communication. This theme was devel- 
oped by several groups of Kharijis (q.v.) 
who repudiated those who, according to 
them, did not deserve the title of Muslim; 
the Ajarida excluded (bara‘a) children from 
Islam until they grew and became believ- 
ers, while the Azariqa excluded the quiet- 
ists and those who recognized tagiyya (see 
DISSIMULATION). In Shi7 doctrine (see 
SHI'ISM AND THE QUR’AN), al-wilaya — at- 
taching oneself to the imams — also en- 


tails bara’a, the mental dissociation from 
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the imams’ enemies (Goldziher, Jntroduction, 
181-2; see IMAM). In legal terminology 
baraat al-dhimma denotes freedom from any 
legal obligation. In classical Muslim ad- 
ministration, it is a receipt given by the 
treasurer (khazin) to the taxpayer. Bara‘a 
has also been employed to denote written 
documents such as a license, certificate and 
diploma. In Morocco, bara’a was a letter 
addressed to the community announcing 
an important event or sent for the purpose 
of exhorting or admonishing. The night of 
the baraa describes a religious festival in 
the night of mid-Sha‘ban. 
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Impeccability 


Not being liable to sin (see stn, MAJOR AND 
MINOR), immunity from fault and error 
(q.v.). In Islamic theology, the single Arabic 
term, %sma, connotes both impeccability 
and the closely related notion of infallibil- 
ity (not being liable to err). It refers, in the 
primary instance, to the prophets (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD) and to the 
question of whether they are free from sin 
or not. Although neither the term nor the 
concept appear as such in the Quran, the 
doctrine of impeccability is crucial, ac- 
cording to most theologians (see THEO- 
LOGY AND THE QUR'AN), if only to ensure 
that the prophets could not have been able 
to lie (q.v.) when they asserted the fact of 
God’s revelation (see REVELATION AND 
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INSPIRATION) to them and that they trans- 
mitted its text and message perfectly. 

In fact, however, the sins of the prophets 
are more or less freely attested in the 
Quran and hadith (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN), if understood literally, and the 
earlier Muslims apparently admitted as 
much. Later the Shi'a (see sHI‘IsM AND THE 
QUR'AN), in their attempt to assert the ab- 
solute authority of their imams (see IMAM), 
developed the doctrine of %sma and argued 
that the imams were ma ‘sim, incapable of 
error and sin. One early Shit theologian 
even claimed that the imams had to be im- 
peccable and infallible, despite the Prophet 
himself having been liable to a degree of 
sin as recognized and admitted by the Qur- 
’an. In response to any given lapse of the 
Prophet, God, who was in constant com- 
munication with him, could immediately 
initiate corrective action by means of reve- 
lation. The imams, being only generally 
and not specifically guided by God, must 
not be capable of any error at all. 

Later doctrine of the mainstream Shi‘a, 
however, holds that the prophets are also 
immune to sin and error. In a similar man- 
ner with respect to the prophets (but not 
the imams), the Mu'tazila (see Mu‘TAZILIs) 
maintained the impeccability of the proph- 
ets. Other groups as well, including the 
Sunnis, generally tend to insist that the 
prophets were free of sin, particularly of 
grave sins. Nearly all Muslims deny that 
any of the prophets could have ever been a 
polytheist or have worshipped idols (see 
IDOLS AND IMAGES) — a sin that, according 
to the Qur'an itself, God will never forgive 
(see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; IDOLATRY 
AND IDOLATERS). In regard to other lesser 
sins and errors, however, there are prob- 
lems engendered by explicit references in 
the Qur'an (e.g. Q 48:2, for Muhammad) 
which, if taken literally, must mean that, 
previous to the advent of their respective 


missions, if not afterward, at least some of 
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the prophets were guilty of sin. Thus, for 
the Hanbalis and other literalists, such sins 
are a reality and are not to be dismissed. 
Broadly speaking, however, Muslims follow 
the principle that, if such texts are subject 
to various interpretations, then, with re- 
spect to the prophets, only the best may 
be ascribed to them. Sin consists in oppos- 
ing God and his commandments (q.v.) and 
in the consequent alienation from him. 
Hence, any act undertaken with the delib- 
erate intent of contravening God’s law (see 
BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; LAW AND THE 
QUR’AN) constitutes a serious and possibly 
grave sin. But an inadvertent lapse done in 
a moment of forgetfulness or simple negli- 
gence does not denote sin. By means of 
such reasoning, it is possible to attribute 
the best even to Adam — a prophet (see 
ADAM AND EVE) — and thereby to save him 
from having committed an act of oppos- 
ing God’s explicit order (as is, however, 
quite apparently admitted in Q 20:121; see 
ASTRAY; FALL OF MAN). Clearly, then, it is 
critical to identify the degree of sin or pos- 
sible sin in each instance and the problem 
is not readily solved by simply eliminating 
the capacity for sin from the prophets in 
and of themselves, since, if they are not 
able to sin by the very nature of their be- 
ing, they will also not be deserving of re- 
ward (see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; 
FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). Impecca- 
bility (the %sma) of a prophet is therefore 
not an inherent quality, but rather a gift or 
a kindness (luif) bestowed on him by God. 
Perhaps the most frequently discussed 
case from the Quran is that of Joseph 
(q.v.), a case which also displays a full range 
of the possible interpretations and nuances 
in respect to his ability to commit a sin and 
his having been saved from it. In Q 12:24, 
Joseph is said to have been sexually propo- 
sitioned by the wife of his adopted master. 
The text states fairly clearly that “she cov- 


eted him and he coveted her.” The verb 
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denoting the desire of each is the same and 
thus, if her transgression is undeniably sin- 
ful, about which almost all authorities 
agree, then his must be likewise. The sin in 
this case is complicated by the aspect of in- 
tention (q.v.) and motive. For Joseph actu- 
ally to covet her sexually may be regarded 
as a sin in and of itself. The verse, however, 
continues immediately with the phrase “if 
he had not seen the proof of his lord,” and 
hence the whole passage may be construed 
in such a way that Joseph would have cov- 
eted her (i.e. that as a human being he was 
naturally susceptible to sexual desire for an 
attractive woman; see SEX AND SEXUALITY; 
ADULTERY AND FORNICATION) but that 
God’s sign intervened, precluding any im- 
pulse in that direction and thus preventing 
him from committing the sin it involved. 
The question was, however, frequently 
debated and there were those who “ad- 
vanced” God’s intervention and those who 
“delayed” it. Accordingly, depending on 
exactly how one understands Joseph’s per- 
ception of God’s timely proof, it is possible 
to exempt him from all taint of sin or, con- 
versely, to allow that he came close to it, 
some commentators even claiming that he 
was stopped just as he began to remove 

his trousers and engage in the forbidden 
sexual act. 

What is less obvious is the implication 
that Joseph was not infallible with regard 
to his knowledge of what he should and 
should not do (see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING; IGNORANCE). If he were per- 
fectly infallible, he would not have needed 
God’s reminder when the situation re- 
quired it. A better example of this kind of 
infallibility, or lack thereof, is that of Moses 
(q.v.) when God conversed with him 
(Q 7:143) and Moses said to God, “Show 
yourself to me so that I may observe you.” 
Here God, of course, rebuked Moses for 
asking, implying rather forcefully that God 


cannot be seen (see SEEING AND HEARING; 


IMPOTENCE 


GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES; FAGE OF GOD} 
ANTRHOPOMORPHISM). For those authori- 
ties who accept the doctrine of the impos- 
sibility of actually seeing God because he is 
utterly immaterial and non-corporeal, that 
Moses would make such a request, if the 
passage is to be construed literally, must 
indicate his lack of infallibility. Accord- 
ingly, on his own, Moses would have been 
quite fallible in respect to his understand- 
ing and perception of religion and reli- 
gious doctrine — an interpretation that is 
fraught with doctrinal difficulties and is 
generally avoided. 


Paul E. Walker 
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Impotence 


Weakness, inability to exert power. Impo- 
tence characterizes all entities in the Qur- 
’an except God. Countless formulas ex- 
press the twin concepts of weakness of the 
creature (d-<f f-q-r) and strength (q-d-r) or 
self-sufficiency (gh-n-y) of the creator (see 
CREATION). Passages on the “stages of life” 
(e.g. Q 22:5; see BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION 
AND STAGES OF LIFE) portray the utter de- 
pendence of human beings upon God. 
False gods are absolutely impotent, while 
the relative power of humans, jinn (q.v.) 
and angels (see ANGEL) depends upon har- 
mony with God’s will. False gods are idols 
(Q 37:95; see IDOLS AND IMAGES) or only 
names (Q 53:23). “O people!... Those to 
whom you pray besides God will never be 


IMPOTENCE 


able to create a fly, even if they all worked 
together on it! And if the fly took some- 
thing away from them, they could not get it 
back!” (Q 22:73). Even when the “deity” 
wrongly worshiped is a prophet (see JESUS; 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), he has no 
power of his own. “Say: “Who has any 
power at all over God if he wished to de- 
stroy the messiah (al-masih) the son of 
Mary (q.v.), and his mother, and whoever is 
on the earth altogether?’...” (Q 5:17). 
People and nations assume that their 
power is real; in fact, it is illusory and, 
without faith (q.v.; #mdn), their deeds are 
vain and their doom certain. “Do they not 
see how many of those before them we 
destroyed — generations (q.v.) whom we 
empowered in the earth as we have not 
empowered you?” (Q 6:6; see PUNISHMENT 
STORIES; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 
Pagan fatalism is not a true perception of 
human impotence but a denial of God’s 
power (see FATE; DESTINY; TIME). “There is 
nothing but our life in this world. We die, 
and we live, and we shall never be resur- 
rected!” (Q 23:37; see RESURRECTION). Hu- 
mans judge God by their own impotence: 
“Does the human being not see that we 
created him from sperm?... Yet he com- 
pares other things to us... He says, ‘Who 
can revive bones that have rotted?’ Say, 
“He will revive them who created them the 
first time!...’” (Q 36:77-9; see DEATH AND 
THE DEAD). “The Jews have said, ‘God’s 
hand is tied.’ Their hands (q.v.) are tied 
and they are cursed for having said so! 
Rather, his hands are spread wide, dis- 
tributing bounty (see BLESSING) as he 
wishes...” (Q 5:64; see JEWS AND JUDAISM). 
Often God emphasizes human weakness 
with a challenge: “Do you see the water 
(q.v.) that you drink? Did you bring it down 
from the rain-cloud or did we?” (Q 56:68-9; 
see COSMOLOGY). Believers may wield the 
power of God, as at Badr (q.v.; Q 3:123), or 


lose it and realize their own impotence, as 
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at Uhud (Q 3:152-5; see EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES). The stories of vanished nations 
(see HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN; GEOGRA- 
PHY) prove, however, that even prophets 
are powerless to change some people (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). Without 
divine support, Muhammad himself might 
have yielded a bit to his adversaries 
(Q 17:74; See OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 
An enduring theological dilemma arose 
from efforts to reconcile human impotence 
with human responsibility for sin (see sry, 
MAJOR AND MINOR). “As for those who re- 
fuse to believe, it is the same to them 
whether you warn them or do not warn 
them (see WARNER): they will not believe. 
God has sealed their hearts (see HEART) 
and their hearing (see EARS; HEARING AND 
DEAENESS), and over their eyes (q.v.) is a 
veil; and they shall have a great penalty” 
(Q 2:6-7; see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; SEEING 
AND HEARING). “God does not place a 
burden upon a soul greater than it can 
bear...” (Q 2:286). The limits on human 
power are most fully discussed in the works 
on predestination and free will, al-qada’ 
wa-l-qadar (see FREEDOM AND PREDESTINA- 


TION; ETHICS AND THE QUR'AN). 
Rosalind W. Gwynne 
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‘Imran 


The father of Mary (q.v.), mother of Jesus 
(q.v.). ‘Imran is attested three times in the 
Quran and Al ‘Imran is the title of the 
third stra. The name occurs incidentally in 
two passages of the narrative sections (see 
NARRATIVES) which deal with the story of 
Mary and her mother, passages in which 
“the wife of “Imran” (Q 3:35) and “Mary, 
‘Imran’s daughter” (Q 66:12) are men- 
tioned. The third passage, from which the 
title of the third stra is taken, mentions 
“the family of “Imran” (Q 3:33) which God 
chose — along with Adam (see ADAM AND 
EVE), Noah (q.v.) and the family of Abra- 
ham (q.v.) — above all beings. The domi- 
nant exegetical trend understands the 
expression “the family of “Imran” as an 
allusion to Mary and Jesus, to whom long 
passages are dedicated in the rest of the 
stra. A variant interpretation is, on the 
other hand, adopted by one of the first 
exegetes, Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/ 
767), according to whom “the family of 
‘Imran” of Q 3:33 refers instead to the fam- 
ily of Moses (q.v.) and Aaron (q.v.; Tafsir i, 
271). This difference of opinion derives 
from the fact that in later Muslim tradi- 
tions, the same name, ‘Imran, is also attrib- 
uted to the father of Moses and Aaron, the 
biblical ‘Amram. The source of the confu- 
sion between these two characters and 
their families might be traced to the Qur- 
’an, where, parallelling a Christian ten- 
dency to utilize earlier biblical figures as 
“types” for later ones, Mary (Ar. Maryam) 
and Maryam, the sister of Moses, seem to 
coincide (cf. Q 19:28, the verse in which 
the mother of Jesus is addressed as the sis- 
ter of Aaron). 

Traditions, hadiths (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN) and “stories of the prophets” (qisas 
al-anbiya)) legends do not contain relevant 
material about either of the two ‘Imrans. 


The exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR- 


INDIFFERENCE 


*AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) explain 
that the two ‘Imrans are two different peo- 
ple, separated by a long period of time, 
one thousand and eight hundred years 
according to certain sources (Razi, Tafsii, 
vill, 24). The father of Moses and Aaron 
is called ‘Imran b. Yashar or ‘Imran b. 
Qahith and is a figure about whom little is 
revealed, especially if compared to the 
numerous traditions that describe Moses 
and the other members of his family. As 
far as the father of Mary, called ‘Imran b. 
Mathan/Matan, is concerned, it is only 
noted that he died before the birth of 
Mary. 


Roberto Tottoli 
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Incarnation see ANTHROPOMORPHISM; 
JESUS; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; 
POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE 


Indifference 


Apathy; lack of interest or enthusiasm. In 
his translation of the Qur’an, ‘A. Yisuf 
‘Alt uses the word “indifference” only once, 
in Q 80:37. Of seven Arabic words poten- 
tially translatable as “indifference” (Bad- 
ger, Lexicon), none occurs in the Qur'an 
meaning precisely “indifference.” The con- 


cept is, however, an important component 


INFALLIBILITY 


of the qur’anic teaching about unbelief 
(kuff, see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). [he basic 


“oe 


meaning of ku/r is “‘to ignore knowingly 
the benefits... one has received,’ and 
thence, ‘to be unthankful’” (Izutsu, Con- 
cepts, 119-20; See IGNORANCE; GRATITUDE 
AND INGRATITUDE). One meaning of ku/r 
then is indifference to the bounty and 
blessing (q.v.) of God: “If you are grateful, 
I will add more (favors) unto you; but if 
you show ingratitude (kafartum), truly my 
punishment is terrible indeed” (Q 14:7); 
“Will they then believe in vain things, and 
be ungrateful (yakfuriin) for God’s favors?” 
(Q 16:72). Whether contrasted with thank- 
fulness or belief, kufr represents indiffer- 
ence to God’s gifts (see GIFT GIVING) and 
favor (see GRACE). 

Unbelief involves indifference to God’s 
authority as sovereign over the day of 
judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT). Taqwa, 
derived from a root meaning “to guard 
(against),” or “to shield (from),” is the rev- 
erent awareness of the danger of unbelief 
and disobeying God (see FEAR; PIETY). Its 
opposite would be indifference to God’s 
power (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE) and 
sovereignty (q.v.), leading to false security 
about the final judgment and the life to 
come (see ESCHATOLOGY). “O mankind! 
heed (ittaqi) your lord and fear a day when 
no father can avail aught for his son, nor a 
son avail aught for his father...” (Q 31:33). 
The people of Moses (q.v.; Misa) showed 
indifference to evidence he brought of the 
one God; the result was idolatry (Q 2:92; 
see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). Others 
remained indifferent to the obvious testi- 
mony the ruins of civilizations provided to 
the destruction disobedience (q.v.) causes 
(Q 6:5-11; see GEOGRAPHY; PUNISHMENT 
sTortEs). The people of ‘Ad (q.v.) reacted 
with indifference to the message of Hid 
(q.v.): “It is the same to us whether you 


admonish us or... not. [...] We are not 
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the ones to receive pains and penalties” 
(Q 26:136-8; see REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT; GHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). 
The worst kind of indifference is a heart 
(q.v.) which is veiled (Q 41:3-5; 17:45-6), 
sealed (Q 2:6-7; 9:93), locked (Q 47:24), 
rusted (Q 83:14), blind (Q 22:46), and rock- 
hard: “henceforth were your hearts 
hardened: they became like a rock and 
even worse. [...] For among rocks there 
are some from which rivers gush forth; 
others when split asunder send forth 
water.” (Q 2:74; cf. Ansari, Quranic foun- 
dation, 93). 

God warns the messenger Muhammad 
against grieving over such people: “It is 
equal to them whether you pray for their 
forgiveness or not; God will not forgive 
them” (Q 63:6; see also Q 2:6; see INTER- 
cEss1oNn). Indifference to the plight of such 
people is warranted. Shu‘ayb (q.v.) acts 
correctly in saying to his people, “I gave 
you good counsel, but how shall I lament 
(asa) over a people who refuse to believe?” 
(Q 7:93). Noah (q.v.; Nah) had to practice 
enlightened indifference toward his own 
son (Q 11:45-7). God commanded Moses, 
“Lament not (fa-la ta’sa) over the rebellious 
people” (al-gawm al-fasigin, Q 5:26). And the 
prophet Muhammad was warned that he 
should not sorrow (Q 3:176; 5:41), lament 
(Q 5:68), be overwhelmed (Q 6:35), or kill 
himself with mourning (Q 18:6; 26:3) over 


his disbelieving people. 
A.H. Mathias Zahniser 
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Infallibility see IMPECCABILITY; ERROR; 


PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD 
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Infanticide 


The murder of an infant. As referred to in 
the Quran, infanticide (wad) connotes the 
act of burying alive, and it means the kill- 
ing of an unwanted infant, usually a girl, 
by the simple expedient of burying her 
soon after birth. The termination of the 
life of a helpless child (see CHILDREN) is 
condemned in Islamic law as prohibited 
and inexcusable (see PROHIBITED DEGREES; 
LAW AND THE QUR'AN), and in passages re- 
ferring to infanticide, the Qur'an affirms 
the sanctity of life. 

Female infanticide was common enough 
among the pre-Islamic Arabs to be as- 
signed a specific term, wad (see PRE- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QURAN). ‘Two 
dramatic passages in the Qur'an refer to 
this act: “They give daughters to God 
(glory be to him), but they themselves 
would have what they desire. When the 
birth of a girl is announced to one of 
them, his face grows dark and he is filled 
with inward gloom. Because of the bad 
news he hides himself from men: should he 
keep her with disgrace or bury her under 
the dust? How ill they judge” (Q 16:57-8); 
“When the infant girl, buried alive, is 
asked for what crime she was slain... Then 
each soul shall know what it has done” 

(Q 81:8-9, 14). Five other verses refer to in- 
fanticide (Q 6:137, 140, 151; 17:31; 60:12). 
Two verses, Q 6:151 and 17:31, delineate 
poverty (see POVERTY AND THE POOR) as a 
reason for infanticide, declare that God 
will provide for the needy families (narzu- 
quhum), and state that killing children is for- 
bidden: “You shall not kill your children 
for fear of want. We will provide for them 
and for you. To kill them is a great sin” 

(Q 17:31; see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). 
Hadith writings echo the qur’anic verses in 
reaffirming that infanticide is a sin (see 


HADITH AND THE QUR'AN). 


INFANTICIDE 


Other cultures, notably that of Carthage, 
utilized infanticide for ritual purposes and 
often sacrificed sons. Greeks and Romans 
used infanticide as a form of birth control 
and, as in pre-Islamic Arabia, primarily 
disposed of infant girls. Daughters were 
deemed more expendable than sons for so- 
cial and economic reasons (see ECONOMICS; 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN). 
Society assigned women less social prestige 
than men (see SOGIAL RELATIONS; WOMEN 
AND THE QUR'AN; GENDER; PATRIARCHY), 
and they were considered an economic 
drain, not an asset to families. Both parents 
evidently participated in infanticide, for the 
Quran condemned not only fathers but 
also women for killing children (Q 60:12). 

In the development of Islamic law (figh), 
the prohibition against infanticide became 
a juridical foundation for opinions on 
abortion (q.v.) and contraception (see also 
BIRTH CONTROL). Many jurists consider 
abortion, the killing of the fetus while still 
in the womb, the equivalent of infanticide 
and thereby prohibit it. While most jurists 
judged that contraception was permissible, 
Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), basing his ruling 
on a hadith to the same effect, decided that 
contraception (azl) was “hidden infanti- 
cide” (al-wa’d al-khafi) and thereby prohib- 
ited. Al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) sets forth the 
distinctions among the three acts very 
clearly: “All that [that is, abstaining from 
marriage altogether, abstaining from inti- 
mate relations after marriage, or avoiding 
emission after penetration] is not the same 
as abortion or the burying of girls alive. 
These two things, in effect, constitute a 
crime against an already existing person, 
and that also has stages. The first stage of 
existence is that the sperm should lodge in 
the uterus, merge with the fluid of the 
woman, and become thus receptive to life; 
interfering with this process constitutes a 


crime (jindya, see SIN AND CRIME). If it 


INFORMANTS 


develops into a clot (see BLOOD AND BLOOD 
cLoT) and a little plump of flesh then the 
crime becomes more serious. If the spirit 
(q.v.) is breathed into it and the created be- 
ing takes form, then the crime [of abor- 
tion] becomes more serious still. The crime 
is most serious after the fetus is born alive” 
(Lhya’, 11, 47 [Bk. 12. On marriage, chap. 3, 
sect. 10], trans. Farah, Marnage and sexuality, 
109-10, cited in Giladi, Children, 109-10; 

see also BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION AND 
STAGES OF LIFE; BIRTH). Many contem- 
porary Muslims feel that the injunction 
not to kill your children for fear of want 
inveighs against limiting family size 
through contraception for financial rea- 
sons, or, on a state level, for concerns of 
economic development. 

Some scholars consider the qur’anic pro- 
hibition of female infanticide to be the key 
aspect of the prophet Muhammad's at- 
tempts to raise the status of women. Con- 
temporary feminist interpretation of the 
Qur’an have underscored the significance 
of this prohibition in defining a new Is- 
lamic ethic (see FEMINISM AND THE QUR'AN) 
from the perspective of this new moral 
vision. ‘The passages in siiras 16 and 81 that 
clarified that infanticide was not tolerated 
provided divine confirmation for the asser- 
tion that God valued the life of a female 
like that of a male. 


Donna Lee Bowen 
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Informants 


According to Muhammad’s detractors, the 
people who provided Muhammad with the 
knowledge that he said came from God. 
The question of whether Muhammad re- 
lied on informants bears upon discussions 
surrounding the origin of the Qur'an. 
Many of the qur’anic narratives (q.v.) must 
not have sounded new to the Meccan op- 
ponents of Muhammad (see OPPOSITION 
TO MUHAMMAD), and they used to say, 
gibing at him: ““This is nothing but false- 
hood he has forged, and other folk have 
helped him to it...’. They say: ‘Fairy-tales 
(or, probably better: writings, asatix, pl. of 
ustura, from satara, “to write”: see Horo- 
vitz, KU, 69-70) of the ancients (see 
GENERATIONS) that he has written down, so 
that they are recited to him at dawn and in 


299 


the evening’” (Q 25:4-5). But the classical 
place where the question of the informants 
is treated in the qur’anic commentaries is 
Q 16:103: “And we know very well that they 
say: ‘Only a mortal is teaching him.’ ‘The 
speech of him at whom they hint is barba- 
rous; and this is Arabic speech (see ARABIC 
LANGUAGE), manifest.” The other places in 
the Qur'an which provide occasion for the 
exegetes to treat this subject are the afore- 
mentioned Q 25:4-5, as well as Q 26:195; 
41:14, 44 (Gilliot, Les “informateurs,” 


§ 15-9; 23, 25). 


The framework and the common features of the 


narratives on the informants 


All the narratives addressing this issue dis- 
cuss the background of these informants, 
and maintain that they belonged to the 
class of the “deprived” or “have-nots,” be- 


ing servants or slaves (see SERVANT; SLAVES 
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AND SLAVERY), non-Arabs, Jews (see JEWS 
AND JUDAISM) or Christians (see CHRIS- 
TIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). Some of them 
are said to have possessed books (see 
BOOK), to have read them (see LITERACY), 
sometimes to have read the Torah (q.v.) 
and/or the Gospel (q.v.). Sometimes they 
are said to have been blacksmiths or sword 
sharpeners. The Qurayshi (see QURAYSH) 
opponents of Muhammad said that these 
informants taught him or that they taught 
Khadija (q.v.), who, in turn, taught 
Muhammad. 

According to the renowned exegete 
Muaqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767), “There 
was a servant of ‘Amir b. al-Hadrami al- 
Qurashi. He was a Jew, not an Arab [or 
spoke bad Arabic, ajami, see ARABS], he 
spoke Greek [or Aramaic], and his name 
was Abi Fukayha Yasar. As the Qurayshis 
saw the Prophet speaking with him, they 
said: ‘Indeed, he is being taught by Abi 
Fukayha Yasar’” (Muqatil, Taf; ii, 487; 
Gilhot, Les “informateurs,” § 12). Or “[...] 
the Apostle used often to sit at al-Marwa at 
the booth of a young Christian called Jabr, 
slave of the Bant ]-Hadramt, and they 
used to say: “The one who teaches 
Muhammad most of what he brings is 
Jabr the Christian, slave of the Bana 
1-Hadramr’” (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 260; Guil- 
laume, Life, 180; Gilliot, Les “informa- 
teurs,” § 13). Or, “according to Talha b. 
‘Amr [al-Hadrami, d. 152/769], Khadija 
used to see frequently Khayr (or Jabr?), 
and the Qurayshis said that a slave of the 
Bani l-Hadrami taught her and that she 
taught Muhammad, so the verse [i.e. 

Q 16:103] was revealed” (Tha‘labi, Aashf 
part 1, f. 260° wlt.-260°, 1. 1-2; for the entire 
account, see Hid b. Muhakkam, 7Ta/si; ii, 
201, ad Q 25:4, according to al-Hasan al- 
Basri and Muhammad b. al-Sa‘b al-Kalbt; 
Razi, Tafsir xxiv, 50-1; Tabarst, Tafsiy, 

xviii, 87-8; Suhayli, Ta vif 173; Muir, Life 
of Mahomet, ii, 122-5). 
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The names of these servant/slave infor- 
mants vary, but this could be due, in some 
cases, to copyists’ mistakes. Some of these 
names are as follows: ‘Addas, Abii Fukayha 
Yasar (Nabt), Bal‘am (but also Aba May- 
sara), Jabr (but also Khayr or Khabar), 
Ya‘ish (but also ‘A’ish), ‘Abis, ‘Ans, ‘Abbas, 
Yuhannas (Suyatt, Mufhamat, 64, according 
to Qatada: a slave of Ibn al-Hadrami; but 
Tha'labt, Aashf part 2, 69%, 1. g-10, accord- 
ing to al-Hasan al-Basri: “‘Ubayd b. al- 
Hadrami al-Habasht [?] the seer, which 
could mean an Ethiopian slave and seer of 
Ibn al-Hadrami; but Baghawi, Ta/siz, iii, 
361, following ‘Tha‘labt, has: the seer 
“‘Ubayd b. al-Khidr al-Habashi), Mikhyas, 
Miqyas, then Yusr, but also al-Yusr or Abi 
1-Yusr, and finally Ibn Qammata, or Ibn 
Qimta, etc. (Gilliot, Les “informateurs,” 

§ 32-52). It should be noted that most of 
these names are not semantically neutral 
but imply servitude, e.g. ‘Addas, Yasar, 
Ya‘ish, Yusr (for ‘Addas, see Gilliot, Les 


“informateurs,” 104, N. 132). 


The apologetic features of these narratives 
The early Islamic community and the clas- 
sical sources have transformed these stories 
into apologetic motifs for the new predica- 
tion. The Quran itself does not name 
these informants and does not reject the 
existence of these men with whom the 
Prophet was in contact. The qur’anic argu- 
ment 1s based on the alleged “clarity” or 
“purity” of the qur’anic Arabic (see INIMI- 
TABILITY; LANGUAGE OF THE QUR’AN). But 
the Islamic tradition has developed the 
supposed “circumstances of the revelation 
(see OCCASIONS OF REVELATION)” of 
Q 16:103, and the other related verses (see 
above). So, when Muhammad went to 
Taif to seek help from the Thaqif against 
his own tribe, ‘Utba and Shayba of the 
Bani Rabr‘a (from the Bani ‘Abd al- 
Shams, a tribe with close blood ties to 
Muhammad; see KINSHIP; TRIBES AND 
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CLANS), moved by compassion for him, sent 
‘Addas, their young Christian slave from 
Nineveh, to him with a bunch of grapes. 
When the Prophet said to him that Nine- 
veh is “the town of the righteous man 
Jonah (q.v.), the son of Matta [in the Bible 
Amittai],” continuing, “He is my brother. 
He was a prophet, and I am a prophet,” 
‘Addas “bent down before the messenger 
of God, kissing his head, hands, and feet” 
(Tabart, Tavikh, i, 1201-2; id., History, vi, 
117; Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 280-1; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 193; Ibn al-Jawzi, Wafa?, 1, 
213-4; Zurqant, Sharh, ii, 54-6; Nuwayr, 
Nithaya, xvi, 281; Gilliot, Les “informa- 
teurs,” § 32). In this instance, the process 
has been reversed, and the priority of 
Muhammad’s knowledge is emphasized: 
Muhammad is not taught by the Christian 
slave; rather, the slave confirms, through 
his own knowledge, what Muhammad 
already knows (from revelation; see REVE- 
LATION AND INSPIRATION; PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). 

Another related type of apologetic narra- 
tive is what we have called elsewhere “the 
topos Holy! Holy!,” which is relevant not 
only to the hermit Bahtra (see below) and 
to Khadija’s cousin, Waraqa b. Nawfal, but 
also to “‘Addas (Rubin, The eye, 50-2, 103-12; 
Gilhot, Les “informateurs,” § 27-31). Ac- 
cording to al-Waqidi (d. 207/823), Khadija 
went to Waraqa to ask him about the angel 
Gabriel (q.v.) and he told her that he was 
“the great Nami [Greek nomos] of God.” 
Then she visited ‘Addas, who said: “Holy! 
Holy! How can it be that Gabriel is men- 
tioned in that country whose inhabitants 
are idolaters? Gabriel is the great Namiis 
of God and he never went to anybody save 
a prophet” (Baladhurt, Ansa, 1, 111, no. 211 
cited in Gilliot, Les “informateurs,” § 27, 
30; cf. Suhayli, Razwd, i, 215; Sprenger, Aus 
Briefen, 413-4). 

Some of these servants or slaves are also 


said to have been beaten by their masters 
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because they praised Muhammad or con- 
verted to Islam. This happened to Jabr, 
who was a Jewish (or Christian) slave of the 
Bana ‘Abd al-Dar. When, prior to the 
Prophet’s emigration (q.v.) to Medina (q.v.), 
he heard Muhammad reciting the chapter 
on Joseph (q.v.; Stirat Yusuf, Q 12), he rec- 
ognized elements he knew from his own re- 
ligion and secretly became a Muslim. 
When the Meccans were informed by Ibn 
Abt Sarh of Jabr’s conversion, his masters 
tortured him in order to make him confess 
that he had supplied that information to 
Muhammad. After the conquest of Mecca 
(see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; MECCA), 
Muhammad ransomed Jabr and emanci- 
pated him (Waqidi, Maghazi, 865-6; Gilliot, 
Les “informateurs,” § 40. On Ibn Abi 
Sarh, linked in a “brothering” to ‘Amir b. 
Luway, who is often identified with the 
“renegade” scribe of Muhammad, see 
Tabari, Tafsiz, xi, 533-5, no. 13555-6, ad 

Q 6:93; Gilliot, Les “informateurs,” 88 

n. 37; id., Poéte ou prophete?, § 123). 


The case of the hermit/monk of Busra (Bostra) 
The Islamic sources contain many varia- 
tions on the theme of “Muhammad’s en- 
counter with representatives of non- 
Islamic religions who recognize him as a 
future prophet” (Crone, Meccan trade, 219; 
Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta vikh-sira, 1, 335 f.). As we 
have seen, some of the informant slaves fall 
into this category, and so it is with the her- 
mit Bahira (Aram. Bekhira, i.e. “the Elect”) 
of Busra (Bostra) in Syria (for a summary, 
see Trimingham, Christianity among the Arabs, 
258 f£; Fahd, Divination, 82). The versions 
differ according to the transmitters; it is re- 
lated that in his ninth, twelfth (the age of 
Jesus among the doctors; Luke 2: 42-9) or 
twenty-fifth/sixth year, Muhammad was 
taken by his uncle Aba Talib — in some 
versions accompanied by Abi Bakr and his 
client Bilal — on a caravan journey, during 


which they encountered this monk (Ibn 
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Ishaq-Guillaume, 79-81; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 
i, 153-4; Tabart, Tarikh, i, 1123-5; id., His- 
tory, vi, 43-6; Bayhaqt, Dalal, 1, 24-8, ac- 
cording to Ibn Ishaq; Abi Nu‘aym, Dala %l, 
168-9; Mas‘tdi, Muriy, no. 150 [called by 
the Christians Sirjis/Sirjis; Zurqant, Sharh, 
1, 362-3]; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta vikh-sira, 1, 6-103 
Ibn al-Jawzi, Wafa’, i, 131-3; Abi 1-Fida’, 
Mukhtasar, i, 172 [who does not speak of the 
encounter with the monk in the passages 
on the “second journey” with Maysara]; 
Nuwayri, Wihaya, xvi, 90-3; Salihi, Subul, 11, 
140-2; Harawt, Guide, 43; Boulainvilliers, 
Vie de Mahomed, 202-7). Bahira is also listed 
among those who were awaiting the com- 
ing of Muhammad (McAuliffe, Quranic, 
106-9). 

In some versions the monk is named 
Nastiir/Nastira (Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta 7ikh-siva, i, 
273, journey with Aba Talib and Maysara; 
Mas‘tdi, Zanbih, 305; Suhayli, Rawd, i, 
211-2, saying that Nastiir is different from 
Bahira and that Muhammad was sent to 
Syria by Khadija with her servant May- 
sara; Halabi, Szra, i, 216 f., “the second 
journey”; Nuwayri, Nihaya, xvi, 95-7). 
Sometimes, generally in the oldest ver- 
sions, the monk/hermit is nameless (Muqa- 
til, Tafsir, i, 112: the monk mentioned to 
Muhammad by Salman al-Farist; [bn Sa‘d, 
Tabagat, i, 153; Tirmidhi, Sunan, 50, Mana- 
gb, v, 590-1, no. 3620; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta 7vikh- 
Siva, i, 1-5, 344; Dhahabi, Ta77kh, 55-7, 
criticizing this tradition attributed to Abi 
Misa al-Ash‘ari), in an unnamed place 
(Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat, i, 120); in others, an 
unnamed Jewish Rabbi of 'Tayma’ (Ibn 
Shihab, Maghazi, 40; “Abd al-Razzaq, 
Musannaf, v, 318, without declaration of 
prophecy; cf: Suhayli, Rawd, 1, 205-6, 
according to al-Zuhrt. It should be noted 
that this ancient recital is more sober than 
others). 

In nearly all of the versions (for refer- 
ences, see Rubin, Lye, 50-2), Muhammad 
“is recognized as a future prophet on the 
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basis that he is an orphan, that his eyes 

are red, that he sits under a certain tree, 

or because of a combination of these” 
(Crone, Meccan trade, 219-20). It is not 1m- 
possible that the journey or journeys of 
Muhammad to Syria were invented so that 
this “miraculous event” could take place 
(this seems to be Crone’s opinion). But 
here, unlike in the accounts of the slave in- 
formants, the Islamic sources do not say 
that the opponents of Muhammad accused 
him of borrowing parts of his message 
from the monk; the point of these stories is 
to prove that the “People of the Book 
(q.v.)” “had known of Muhammad’s com- 
ing beforehand” (Wensinck, Muhammad and 
the Jews, 39). This is the reason why Nastir 
(named by the Christians Sergius/Sarjis; 
by others Felix, the son of Jonah, nick- 
named Bohaira; see Ganier, Vie de Mahomet, 
121-2, 127-8, this time two monks, Bohaira 
and Nestor) is associated with ‘Addas in the 
topos “Holy! Holy” (Suhayli, Rawd, i, 116; 
Sprenger, Aus Briefen, 413-4; Gilliot, Les 
“informateurs,” § 27). 

Whereas in the Muslim tradition, Bahira 
(Nastir, etc.) became one of the guarantors 
of Muhammad’s prophecy, he was seen in 
the Christian polemic against Islam, both 
in Arabic and in Greek, as a heretical 
monk who taught Muhammad. According 
to ‘Abd al-Masih al-Kindi, he was a Nes- 
torian (Tartar, Dialogue, 107-8, Arabic text; 
Muir, The apology, 23), while, according to 
others, he was a Jacobite or an Arian (for 


the entire account, see Abel, Bahira). 


The informants and their role in the constitution of 

the Qur'an in the Meccan period 
The motif of the “informant slaves” devel- 
oped among those of the exegetes of the 
second half of the second/eighth century 
who were interested in the “circumstances 
of revelation” and who had a good knowl- 
edge of the literature concerning the 
Prophet’s life. These included Muhammad 
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b. al-Sa‘tb al-Kalbi (d. 146/763), Muqatil b. 
Sulayman (d. 150/767), but also, before 
them, Muhammad b. Ka’‘b al-Qurazi 

(d. 118/736 or 120/737; Gilliot, Les “infor- 
mateurs,” § 11) and Isma‘ll b. “Abd al- 
Rahman al-Suddi (d. 128/745; ibid., § 10). 
Although this theme is less common 
among those exegetes interested in pro- 
phetic biography in a more narrow sense, 
they sometimes dealt with it, e.g. Sulayman 
b. Tarkhan al-Taymi (d. 143/760) and Ibn 
Ishaq, (d. 150/767) and, before them, by al- 
Zuhri (d. 124/742; ibid., § 9, 29, 34; 57; 59). 
On the other hand, the topos “Holy! 
Holy!” and the usual accounts on ‘Addas 
seem to have interested them considerably. 

The Quran, by its mention of someone 
who, according to the accusations of the 
Qurayshis, had instructed Muhammad, 
prompted the earlier exegetes to investigate 
this problem. Even if, considering the mul- 
tiplicity of the variants, some of the names 
of these “informant slaves” were quite ob- 
viously made up, there is no reason to 
think that the exegetes should have in- 
vented everything, given that the basic 
theme does not place Muhammad in a 
particularly favorable light. He may have 
received information from these “down- 
trodden” who, in the light of their social 
position, would have been more willing to 
talk with him than with the Quraysht élite. 
As the land of Arabia was not “a closed 
box” (Smith, Events in Arabia, 467), there 
is nothing surprising in the suggestion that 
Muhammad may have had contact with 
people from outside of his immediate 
milieu (see also FOREIGN VOCABULARY). 
There is no reason a priori to doubt that 
Muhammad could have spoken with slaves, 
or Christians or others. 

It should be noted that when scraps of 
memories or scattered information are 
integrated, the knowledge is reformulated 
again. As for the theme of the informants, 


it has been reshaped within an apologetic 
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discourse. The doors had to be “bolted” in 
order to assert the “absolute novelty” of 
the new revelation. Muhammad had to 
face the accusation of being instructed by 
one individual (Q 16:103), or by others. The 
answer to the accusation was that it could 
not be so since the person in question 
spoke bad Arabic, or even a foreign lan- 
guage, whereas the Qur'an was said to be 
revealed in “clear” or “pure” Arabic. Fur- 
thermore, written sources provided by 
informants could not have instructed 
Muhammad because he was thought to be 
illiterate (see ILLITERACY). These argu- 
ments, it seems, did not impress his con- 
temporaries and countrymen, at least in 
the period before they came to accept his 
message. 

All these traditions, despite their variants, 
have the following points in common: the 
informants were foreign; they were of low 
birth, slaves or freed men; some of them 
are said to have carried on the craft of 
blacksmith or sword sharpener; they could 
read, they had “books,” they read the 
Torah or the Gospel or both; they had con- 
tact with the Prophet. Some accounts say 
that he took his message from them; others 
say that these people had been instructed 
by him. 

All these accounts, in spite of their differ- 
ences, are steeped in an initiatory atmo- 
sphere. This is interesting to note, espe- 
cially in view of the connection between 
reading books and the trade practiced by 
some of them — working with metal. The 
word used for this work, gayn, is related to 
Hebrew, Syriac and Ethiopic words of the 
same root letters referring to singing and 
funerary wailing (qayn/qayna). There is, it 
seems, in different cultures, a relation be- 
tween the craft of the blacksmith, the 
occult, dance and poetry (Eliade, Forgerons 
et alchimistes, 83 £.; Luling, Archaische 
Metallgewinnung, 133-48). 

The initiatory atmosphere is strength- 
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ened by a tradition related by al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923), who introduces a connection 
between these narratives and the theme 
of the seven readings (al-ahruf al-sab‘a, 
Tabari, Ta/fsiz, xiv, 179, ll. 15-21, ad 

Q 16:103; Gilliot, Les “informateurs,” § 9). 
Apparently, this last account has no con- 
nection with the others. However, these 
accounts have to do with the “originality” 
of the Muhammadan revelation. To put 
the Prophet in contact with followers of 
another religion, who, moreover, were for- 
eigners, who knew other languages, read 
the holy scripture and carried on a craft 
near to the demiurgic function of the poet, 
the great enemy of the prophet of Islam 
(see POETS AND POETRY; SOOTHSAYERS), 
was also an occasion to expose the Qur'an 
to criticism. And that is what happened; 
the commentators tried to neutralize that 
effect because they could not ignore the 
traditions which were circulating on this 
subject in the framework of the “circum- 
stances of revelation.” Ultimately, all these 
accounts are used in an apologetic view 
whose climax is the topos “Holy! Holy!.” 
The same ‘Addas — it does not matter 
whether he is the same or another, or 
whether the tradition has been invented or 
not — whom the Qurayshis suspected to 
have instructed Muhammad, recognizes 
him as a prophet. 

The accusations against Muhammad 
have been summed up by one of his great- 
est opponents, al-Nadr b. al-Harith: “This 
Quran is naught but lies that Muhammad 
himself has forged.... Those who help him 
are ‘Addis, a slave of Huwaytib b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Uzza, Yasar, a servant of ‘Amir b. al- 
Hadrami, and Jabr who was a Jew, and 
then became a Muslim. [...] This Qur'an 
is only a tale (hadith) of the ancients, like 
the tales of Rustam and Isfandiyar. These 
three are teaching Muhammad at the 
dawn and in the evening” (cf. Q 25:4-5; 
Muaatil, Tafsi; ii, 226-7; Ibn Ishaq- 
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Guillaume, 135-6; Tabart, Ta/six, xviii, 182, 
ad Q 25:5; Tha‘labt, AKashf part 2, f 69%, 

1. 9-15; Nuwayrt, Nihaya, xvi, 220, 271; 
Gillot, Muhammad, 23-4, 25-6). The study 
of the reports about the informants leads 
to the conclusion that we cannot exclude 
the possibility that whole sections of the 
Meccan Qur'an could contain elements 
originally established by, or within, a group 
of “God’s seekers,” in the milieu of the 
“deprived” or “have-nots” who possessed 
either biblical, post-biblical (see Luxen- 
berg, Die syro-aramdische Lesart des Koran) or 
other information. People like Waraqa b. 
Nawfal and Khadija may also have partici- 
pated in that common enterprise under the 
direction of Muhammad or another indi- 


vidual. 


Claude Gilliot 
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Ingratitude see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE 


Inheritance 


Rules for the division of wealth (q.v.) 
among the heirs of a deceased Muslim 


Man or woman. 


Traditional Islamic perspective 
Traditional Islamic sources indicate that 
the intergenerational transmission of prop- 
erty by means of a last will and testament 
(waswya) was a common procedure prior to 
the rise of Islam and during the Meccan 
period (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

The emigration (q.v.; hyra) to Medina 
(q.v.) in 1/622 necessitated certain changes 
in the existing inheritance rules. By migrat- 
ing to Medina, the Emigrants (muAqjrrin, 
see EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS) effectively 
cut themselves off from their non-believing 
relatives in Mecca. For this reason, Mu- 
hammad instituted a pact of brotherhood 
between the Emigrants and the Helpers 
(ansax, see BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD). 
According to this arrangement, Emigrants 
might no longer inherit from their relatives 
in Mecca, but they could inherit from 
Helpers in Medina and vice-versa (see 
Q 8:72). This arrangement was subsequ- 
ently abrogated by Q 8:75 and Q 33:6 (see 
ABROGATION). 

Pronouncements on inheritance, in the 
form of divine revelation and prophetic 
sunna (q.v.), were issued on numerous oc- 
casions during the Medinan period. In the 
early Medinan period (ft awwal al-islam), 
six verses regulating aspects of testamen- 
tary succession were revealed to Muham- 
mad (for convenience, hereinafter “the 
bequest verses”). Q 2:180 enjoins a person 
contemplating death to leave a bequest for 
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parents (q.v.) and relatives (see KINSHIP); 

Q 2:181 holds anyone who alters a last will 
and testament accountable to God; Q 2:182 
encourages the reconciliation of parties 
who disagree about the provisions of a 
will; Q 2:240 permits a testator to stipulate 
that his widow (q.v.; see also MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE) is entitled to a maximum of 
one year’s maintenance, on the condition 
that she remains in her deceased husband’s 
home; and Q 5:106-7 establish that a last 
will and testament, to be valid, must be 
drawn up or dictated in the presence of 
two witnesses (see WITNESSING AND TESTI- 
FYING). Under this regime, a person con- 
templating death continued to enjoy sub- 
stantial freedom to determine who his 

or her heirs would be and how much they 
would inherit. 

Following the battle of Uhud in 3/625 
(see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES), Muham- 
mad received a second series of revelations 
establishing compulsory rules for the divi- 
sion of property. Of several narratives cir- 
culated to explain the occasion for the rev- 
elation of these verses (asbab al-nuzil, see 
OCCASIONS OF REVELATION), the following 
is illustrative: The widow of Aws b. Thabit 
al-Ansari, who died at Uhud, complained 
to the Prophet that the deceased’s two pa- 
ternal cousins unjustly had deprived her 
and her daughters of their inheritance. 
Muhammad dismissed the woman “‘so that 
[he] might see what God would introduce” 
(Wahidi, Asbad, 137-8). Shortly thereafter 
three verses were revealed: Q 4:7 affirmed 
the inheritance rights of both men and 
women (“To men a share of what parents 
and kindred leave and to women a share of 
what parents and kindred leave, whether 
small or large, a fixed share”; see WOMEN 
AND THE QUR'AN). Q 4:11-2 specified, inter 
alia, the exact fractional shares to which 
daughter(s), parent(s), sibling(s), and a hus- 
band or wife are entitled: 
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God commands you concerning your chil- 
dren (q.v.): a male is entitled to the share of 
two females. If they are females above two, 
then they are entitled to two-thirds of what 
he leaves. If there is one, then she is enti- 
tled to half. Each one of his parents is enti- 
tled to one-sixth of what he leaves, if he 
has a child. But if he does not have a child, 
and his parents are his heirs, then his 
mother is entitled to one-third. If he has 
brothers, then his mother is entitled to one- 
sixth, after any legacy he bequeaths, or 
debt. Your fathers and your sons, you know 
not which of them is closer to you in use- 
fulness. A commandment from God. God 
is knowing, wise (Q 4:11). You are entitled 
to half of what your wives leave, if they do 
not have a child. But if they have a child, 
then you are entitled to one-fourth of what 
they leave, after any legacy they bequeath 
or debt. They are entitled to one-fourth of 
what you leave, if you do not have a child. 
But if you have a child, then they are enti- 
tled to one-eighth of what you leave, after 
any legacy you bequeath, or debt (Q 4:12a). 
If a man — or a woman — dies leaving 
neither parent nor child (yirathu kalalatan), 
and he [sic] has a brother or sister, each 
one of them is entitled to one-sixth. If they 
are more than that, then they are partners 
with respect to one-third, after any legacy 
that is bequeathed, or debt, without injury. 
A commandment from God. God is know- 
ing, forbearing (Q 4:12b). 


This legislation subsequently was supple- 
mented by Q 4:176: 


When they ask you for a decision, say: God 
decrees for you regarding the person who 
dies leaving neither parent nor child (al- 
kalala): If a man dies without a child, and 
he has a sister, then she is entitled to half of 
what he leaves. He is her heir if she does 


not have a child. If they (f) are two, then 
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they are entitled to two-thirds of what he 
leaves. If they are brothers and sisters, then 
a male is entitled to the share of two fe- 
males. God makes clear for you [lest] you 
go astray. God is all-knowing. 


Whereas Q 4:12b awards siblings a maxi- 
mum of one-third of the estate, Q 4:176 
awards siblings anywhere from fifty percent 
of the estate to the entire estate. The ap- 
parent contradiction was harmonized by 
the Qur'an commentators, who taught that 
the siblings mentioned in Q 4:12 are in fact 
uterine siblings, whereas the siblings men- 
tioned in Q 4:176 are consanguine and/or 
germane siblings. The qualification of the 
siblings in the latter verse as consanguine 
and/or germane siblings is supported by a 
variant reading (qird’a, see READINGS OF 
THE QURAN) attributed to Ubayy b. Ka‘b 
and Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas (Zamakhshart, 
Kashshaf, i, 486; Nisabiart, Tafsiz, iv, 200). In 
order for this explanation to work, it was 
important to establish that Q 4:176 was re- 
vealed subsequent to Q 4:12b; it is perhaps 
to this end that some commentators teach 
that Q 4:176 was the very last verse re- 
vealed to Muhammad (Qurtubt, Jamz5 vi, 
28; Baydawt, Anwar, 1, 245). 

Q 4:11, 12 and 176 are traditionally re- 
ferred to as “the inheritance verses” (ayat 
al-mirath); together, they form the core of 
the “am al-faraid or “science of the shares,” 
which imposes compulsory rules for the 
division of property. Certain redundancies 
in, and apparent inconsistencies between, 
the bequest verses and the inheritance 
verses were clarified by Muhammad dur- 
ing the last two years of his life. It is related 
that, following the conquest of Mecca in 
8/630, Muhammad made a visit to the 
Companion (see COMPANIONS OF THE 
PROPHET) Sa‘d b. Abt Waqqas, who was 
sick and believed that he was about to die. 
When Sa‘d asked the Prophet if he might 
bequeath his entire estate, Muhammad re- 
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sponded, “a bequest may not exceed one- 
third” (al-wasiyya fi [-thulth, Bukhari, Sahih, 
u, 186; cf. Muslim, Sahih, 11, 1250-3 [nos. 
5-10]). This pronouncement strikes a 
balance between the compulsory and 
voluntary aspects of the “1m al-fara id: a 
minimum of two-thirds of any estate 1s 
distributed among the heirs in accordance 
with the inheritance verses; a maximum of 
one-third may be used, at the discretion of 
a person contemplating death, for be- 
quests. But might a parent or spouse re- 
ceive a bequest of up to one-third of the 
estate in addition to the fractional share 
specified in Q 4:11-2? Apparently not, for 
Muhammad is reported to have said on the 
occasion of his Farewell Pilgrimage (q.v.) in 
10/632, “No bequest to an heir (/a@ wasiyya 
li-warith),” 1.e. a person contemplating 
death may not leave a bequest for anyone 
who will receive a fractional share of the 
estate as specified in the inheritance verses 
(Ibn Hisham, Stra, 970). Since the time of 
al-Shafit (d. 204/820), Muslim jurists have 
regarded this prophetic dictum as an indi- 
cator that the inheritance verses had abro- 
gated the bequest verses (Shafit, al-Risala, 
69, par. 398). 

The qur’anic inheritance legislation was 
supplemented by additional narrative re- 
ports (ahadith, see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) 
attributed to the Prophet and his Compan- 
ions, e.g. a Muslim cannot inherit from an 
unbeliever (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) and 
vice versa; a person who deliberately kills 
another may not inherit from him or her 
(see BLOODSHED; MURDER); a slave may not 
inherit from his or her master (see SLAVES 
AND SLAVERY); the illegitimate children of 
a couple whose paternity have been dis- 
puted by the procedure known as /2‘Gn have 
no legal claim on the estates of their father 
and his relations (see ILLEGITIMACY); the 
patron and the manumitted slave inherit 
from one another, etc. (see CLIENTS AND 


CLIENTAGE). 
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During the first Islamic century, Muslim 
scholars worked out the details of the %m 
al-fara id. The earliest extant treatise on the 
subject 1s that of Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/ 
778) (Raddatz, Friiislamisches Erbrecht, 
26-78). The general principles of what be- 
came the Sunni law of inheritance (see 
LAW AND THE QUR’AN) are as follows: 
There are two classes of heirs, “sharers” 
(ahl al-faraid) and agnates (‘asaba). The 
sharers are those persons for whom the 
Quran specifies a fractional share of the 
estate (one or more daughters, a father, 
mother, or spouse — and, in the absence 
of children, one or more siblings). The 
agnates are persons related to the de- 
ceased exclusively through male links (see 
PATRIARCHY), arranged in a series of hier- 
archical classes, with a member of a higher 
class totally excluding any and all members 
of a lower class from entering the inheri- 
tance. Within each class, a person nearer in 
degree of relationship to the deceased ex- 
cludes all others in a more remote degree, 
e.g. a son excludes a grandson. The ag- 
nates are called upon to inherit in the fol- 
lowing order: 1. The male descendants of 
the deceased in the male line, a nearer ex- 
cluding the more distant relatives from the 
succession; 2. the nearest male relative in 
the ascending male line with the provision 
that the father, but not the grandfather 
(and more remote ascendants) of the de- 
ceased inherits before his brothers; 3. the 
nearest male relative in the male line 
among the descendants of the father: first 
the full brother, then the half brother on 
the father’s side, then the descendants 
of the full brother, then those of the half 
brother on the father’s side; 4. the nearest 
male relative in the male line among the 
descendants of the grandfather; 5. The 
mawila, i.e. the patron (or patroness), if the 
deceased was a freedman, and then his 
‘asaba. 


The division of an estate proceeds in two 
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stages: the qualifying sharers take their 

qur anic entitlements; then the closest sur- 
viving agnate inherits whatever remains. 
For example, suppose that a man dies, leav- 
ing a wife, son and two brothers. The wife 
inherits 1/8 of the estate as a sharer. The 
son inherits the remaining 7/8 of the estate 
as the closest surviving agnate, totally ex- 
cluding the brothers from the inheritance 
(although they might receive a bequest of 
up to one-third of the estate because they 
do not qualify as sharers, i.e. legal heirs). If, 
in addition to a wife, son and two brothers, 
the deceased also leaves a daughter, the son 
transforms his sister into a residuary heir 
(‘asaba bi-ghayriha): he inherits 7/12 of the 
estate and she inherits 7/24, after the wife 
takes her 1/8. In theory, the person con- 
templating death is powerless to affect the 
relative entitlement of the heirs; he or she 
may not, for example, stipulate that the 
bulk of the estate will devolve upon a son, 
daughter, wife or sibling. 

The Imami Shi'is (see sH1'IsM AND THE 
QuR’AN), however, reject the systematic re- 
siduary entitlement of the ‘a@saba as main- 
tained by the Sunnis. Instead of a principle 
of male agnatic succession, they rely on a 
criterion of nearness of relationship 
(qaraba) that applies equally to males and 
females and to both agnatic and uterine re- 
lations of the deceased. Their system gives 
priority in inheritance to an inner family 
(q.v.) consisting of the children, parents 
and siblings of the deceased, together with 
the spouse. These close relatives are re- 
garded as the “roots” through whom are 
linked to the deceased the “branches” of 
the outer family, who stand next in priority 
in inheritance. No “branch” is excluded on 
the grounds of non-agnatic relationship to 
the deceased; every “root” is capable of 
transmitting its right of inheritance to its 
“branch” (Kimber, Qur’anic law, 292, 322). 
The essential difference between Sunnt 


and Shri law is expressed in a saying 
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attributed to Ja‘far al-Sadigq (d. 148/765), 
“The estate belongs to the nearest relation, 
and any [remoter] male agnate can eat 
dirt” (ibid., 322; also cited in Coulson, 
Succession, 108). 

The “%m al-fara id 1s justifiably renowned 
for its mathematical complexity. “Learn 
the laws of inheritance,” Muhammad is 
reported to have said, “and teach them to 
the people; for they are one-half of useful 
knowledge (see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARN- 
1NG).” According to another version of this 
report, the Prophet said, “The laws of 
inheritance constitute one-half of all 
knowledge and are the first [discipline] to 
be forgotten” (Bayhaqi, Sunan, vi, 208-9). 

Pious Muslims who devoted their atten- 
tion to the text of the Qur'an during the 
first century of Islam encountered a num- 
ber of cases in which the application of 
one qur’anic rule yielded a result that 
seemingly was at variance with another. 
Thus, Q 4:11 announces that “a male is 
entitled to a share of two females,” a 
phrase which the early commentators (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) understood as a general princi- 
ple applying to all males and females of 
the same class and degree of relationship 
to the deceased (e.g. sons and daughters, 
brothers and sisters, mothers and fathers). 
This principle is contradicted, however, in 
the case of a childless man who dies leav- 
ing his wife and both parents: Q 4:11 as- 
signs one-third of the estate to the mother 
(“af he does not have a child, and his par- 
ents are his heirs, then his mother is enti- 
tled to one-third”); and Q 4:12b assigns 
one-fourth of the estate to the widow 
(“they are entitled to one-fourth of what 
you leave, if you do not have a child”); 
this leaves five-twelfths of the estate for 
the father, who inherits as the closest sur- 
viving agnate. Clearly, the father’s share is 
not twice as much as the mother’s. The 


principle is again violated — even more 
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severely — if a childless woman dies leav- 
ing her husband and both parents: Q 4:11 
again assigns one-third of the estate to the 
mother; Q 4:12b assigns half of the estate 
to the husband (“you are entitled to half of 
what your wives leave, if they do not have 
a child”); this leaves one-sixth of the estate 
for the father, who inherits as the closest 
surviving agnate. Here the mother’s share 
(one-third) is twice as large as the father’s 
(one-sixth), turning on its head the qur’anic 
rule that a male is entitled to the share of 
two females. 

The problem reportedly was identified by 
Muhammad’s Companions. With regard to 
the second case, Ibn Mas‘tid (d. 32/652-3) 
is said to have exclaimed, “God never saw 
me give preference to a mother over a fa- 
ther!” (Raddatz, Fritislamisches Erbrecht, 
37). According to Ibn Mas‘id the case was 
first resolved by the second caliph (q.v.), 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab (r. 13-23/634-44), 
who, when asked about a childless man 
who died leaving a wife and both parents, 
replied, “The wife is entitled to one-fourth, 
the mother is entitled to one-third of what 
remains [viz. one-fourth], and the father is 
entitled to whatever is left [viz. one-half ]” 
(Ibn Shu‘ba, Swnan, i, 12-3, pt. 1, [nos. 
6-8]; Bayhaqt, Sunan, vi, 228, ll. 4-6). Here, 
‘Umar preserves the principle that a male 
is entitled to the share of two females (the 
father inherits half, the mother one- 
fourth) by interpolating the qur’anic phrase 
that awards a share of the estate to the 
mother as if it reads “one-third of what 
remains’ — which it does not. But the prin- 
ciple was saved at the expense of the ex- 
plicit wording of the qur’anic specification 
that the mother in this case should inherit 
one-third of the estate. The solution to the 
case in which a woman dies leaving her 
husband and both parents was resolved in 
an analogous manner, and is attributed 
variously to ‘Ali (d. 40/661; see ‘ALT B. ABT 
TALIB), al-Harith al-A‘war (d. 64/684), and 
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Zayd b. Thabit (d. 45/665). But these two 
cases commonly are known as the ‘umarty- 
yatan, roughly, the two cases solved by 
‘Umar. 

A different problem arose in certain cases 
in which a person dies leaving a particular 
constellation of heirs, all of whom are 
sharers, and yet, when their fractional 
shares of the estate are calculated, the re- 
sulting sum exceeds one hundred percent 
of the estate. Suppose, for example, that a 
man dies leaving two daughters, both par- 
ents, and a wife. All six persons qualify as 
sharers, but the sum of the shares specified 
in the Qur’an (2/3 for the daughters, 1/6 
for the father, 1/6 for the mother, and 1/8 
for the wife) equals 27/24 of the estate. 
The problem reportedly was recognized 
and resolved during the caliphate of 
“Umar, either by ‘Umar himself, by Zayd b. 
Thabit, or by ‘Ali. According to one re- 
port, ‘Alt was interrupted while delivering 
a sermon by someone who asked him how 
the estate should be divided in the case of 
a man who died leaving his father, mother, 
two daughters and a wife. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, ‘Ali responded, “The 
wife’s one-eighth becomes one-ninth” (Ibn 
Shu‘ba, Sunan, iui, 19, pt. 1 [no. 34]; Bay- 
haqi, Sunan, vi, 253, ll. 4-5). In fact, the 
solution was to reduce the share of each 
heir on a pro rata basis in order to bring the 
sum total of the shares to one. In the pre- 
sent case, the shares become 16/27 (for the 
two daughters), 4/27 (father), 4/27 (mother) 
and 3/27 (wife), totaling one hundred per- 
cent (27/27). Although this procedure, 
known as ‘aw or proportional reduction, 
solved a mathematical conundrum, it cre- 
ated a hermeneutic problem, for the result 
of reducing the share of each heir on a 
proportional basis is that no heir receives 
the exact fractional share specified in the 
Quran. The solution was contested. Late 
in his life, Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/687-8) is re- 
ported to have remarked, “Do you think 
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that the one who counted the innumerable 
sands of Arabia did not count one-half, 
one-half, and one-third? When both halves 
are gone, where is the place for the one- 
third?” (Bayhaqi, Suwnan, vi, 253, ll. 7-19). 


Western perspectwes 
Since the end of the nineteenth century, 
Western scholars have accepted the gen- 
eral outlines of the traditional Sunni ac- 
count of the formation of the %m al-fara id. 
W. Robertson Smith, W. Margais and 
G.-H. Bousquet developed what has been 
called “the superimposition theory:” In 
pre-Islamic Arabia, the right to inherit was 
limited to the ‘asaba or male agnates. The 
Quran modified the tribal customary law 
of pre-Islamic Arabia (see TRIBES AND 
CLANS) by superimposing upon it a new 
class of legal heirs, the ahi al-fara id, mostly 
females; the ‘sada still inherit, but now 
only after the claims of the qur’anic heirs 
have been satisfied. These two heteroge- 
neous elements were fused together to 
form the %m al-faraid. The dual basis of 
the system accounts for its mathematical 
complexity. 

The superimposition theory has recently 
been challenged. In fact, the Islamic 
sources suggest that the Muslim commu- 
nity’s understanding of the qur’anic inheri- 
tance legislation was the subject of contro- 
versy during the lifetime of Muhammad 
and in the years immediately following his 
death. At the center of this controversy 
stands the figure of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
and the word kalala, which occurs only 
twice in the Qur'an, once in Q 4:12b and 
again in 4:176 (see above). The commenta- 
tors traditionally explain the meaning of 
this word as “a person who dies leaving 
neither parent nor child” or as “those who 
inherit from the deceased, with the excep- 
tion of parent and child.” In his discussion 
of the first qur’anic appearance of al- 
kalala, in Q 4:12b, al-Tabart (d. 310/923; 
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Jami, iv, 283-6) provides a seemingly ex- 
haustive treatment of its meaning in sup- 
port of what had become the traditional 
understanding. Only when he comes to the 
second occurrence of the word kalala, in 

Q 4:176, does al-‘Tabari cite a series of 
vivid and colorful but little-known hadiths 
which point to early confusion regarding 
the reading (gira a) of Q 4:12b and toa 
mystery surrounding the meaning of kaldla: 
On several occasions while the Prophet 
was still alive, ‘Umar reportedly queried 
him about the meaning of kalala without 
receiving a satisfactory answer. On one 
occasion ‘Umar said that he would rather 
know the meaning of kalala than possess 
the equivalent of the poll-tax of the for- 
tresses of the Byzantine empire (see TAXA- 
TION). After becoming caliph, ‘Umar deliv- 
ered a sermon in the mosque in Medina in 
which he announced his intention to issue 
a decree about this word and suggested 
that when he did, women would whisper 
about it in their private quarters; but he 
was dissuaded from fulfilling his promise by 
the sudden appearance of a snake, which 
he interpreted as a sign of divine interven- 
tion. Shortly before his own demise, ‘Umar 
is reported to have said, “If I live, I will is- 
sue a decree about it [viz. kalala] so that no 
one who recites the Qur'an will disagree 
about it.” As he lay dying from a wound 
inflicted by an assassin, ‘Umar reportedly 
demanded that his companions bring him 
a document that he had written about 
kalala; when they complied with his re- 
quest, he erased the document — “And no 
one knew what he had written thereon” 
(Tabart, Tafsi, vi, 43-4). 

These narratives, which probably were 
put into circulation toward the end of the 
first century A.H., point to early uncer- 
tainty regarding the meaning of kaldla. 
Taking these narratives as his starting- 
point, D. Powers (Studies, 21-86, 143-88) 
has proposed three significant departures 
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from the traditional understanding of the 
quranic inheritance verses. First, Q 4:12b is 
traditionally read, “... wa-in kana rajulun 
ytirathu kalalatan aw imra‘tun...,” and is un- 
derstood as awarding a small fractional 
share of the estate to uéerine siblings (see 
above). In place of the traditional reading, 
Powers has proposed: “wa-in kana rajulun 
ptirithu kalalatan aw imra‘tan...,” and he ar- 
gues that the word kaldla originally signi- 
fied a female in-law, as its Semitic cognates 
do. Understood in this manner, the begin- 
ning of Q 4:12b would signify, “If a man 
designates a daughter in-law or wife as 
heir.” If one accepts this line of argument, 
then Q 4:12b can be understood as award- 
ing a small fractional share of the estate, 
not to exceed one-third, to one or more 
siblings (of any type) who have been disin- 
herited in favor of a daughter in-law or wife, 
i.e. a female who is not related to the de- 
ceased by ties of blood. (This provision 
may be compared to the actio ad supplendam 
legitimam instituted by Justinian a century 
prior to the revelation of the Qur’an.) 
Second, Powers argues that the award of 

a fractional share to a surviving spouse in 
Q 4:12a was originally intended to apply 
only in the exceptional case of a wife 

who had received no dowery (see BRIDE- 
WEALTH), but that the exception was trans- 
formed into a rule during the generation 
following the death of the Prophet in con- 
nection with a general shift in focus from 
heirs to shares (compare Novella 53.6 of Jus- 
tinian’s code). ‘Third, he argues that the be- 
quest verses remained in force throughout 
the lifetime of Muhammad and for at least 
a quarter of a century after his death, at 
which time the shift in the understanding 
of the two halves of Q 4:12 made it appear 
as if the bequest verses were incompatible 
with the newly emerging understanding of 
the inheritance verses. Muslim commenta- 
tors harmonized the relationship between 


the bequest and inheritance verses by in- 
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voking the doctrine of abrogation, ostensi- 
bly the sign of a change in the divine will, 
in reality the sign of changed perceptions 
of the meaning of the divine word. 

The thesis advanced by Powers eliminates 
many of the mathematical complexities as- 
sociated with the “1m al-faraid. Clearly, it is 
the share awarded to the surviving spouse 
that creates all of the above-mentioned 
mathematical problems: in cases of ‘aw/ or 
over-subscription, the removal of the share 
awarded to the surviving spouse has the 
effect of reducing the total size of the 
shares to one hundred percent; similarly, in 
the ‘wmariyyatan, the removal of the surviv- 
ing spouse from the equation has the effect 
of restoring the respective shares of the 
father and mother so that they inherit in 
a ratio of 2:1. 

Powers calls this earlier stage in the un- 
derstanding of the quranic inheritance 
legislation “the proto-Islamic law of inheri- 
tance.” Proto-Islamic law appears as a 
more or less complete system of inheri- 
tance that was intended to replace rather 
than modify the tribal customary law of 
pre-Islamic Arabia. Certain key features of 
proto-Islamic law bear a striking resem- 
blance to the inheritance rules of Near 
Eastern provincial law and Roman law (see 
above; cf. Mundy, The family, 27-33; 
Crone, Roman, provincial and Islamic law): All 
three of these systems allow a testator to 
nominate a single heir of his or her choice; 
in the absence of a will, simple rules of 
intestacy take effect. 

Another revisionist approach to the 
qur’anic inheritance legislation recently 
has been advanced by R. Kimber (Qur- 
’anic law). ‘Taking as his starting-point the 
equivocality of the inheritance verses, 
Kimber proposes an alternative interpreta- 
tion of the syntax and meaning of Q 4:12b. 
Like Powers, he regards the qur’anic in- 
heritance law as a complete system, but 


whereas Powers sees the qur’anic legisla- 
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tion as a modified version of Near Eastern 
provincial law, and traditional Islamic 
sources sees it as a reform of Arabian cus- 
tomary law, Kimber sees it as a reform of 
Jewish inheritance law. He also argues that 
Shit inheritance law is closer to the origi- 
nal qur’anic system than Sunnt inheritance 
law. For Kimber, the bequest verses and 
the inheritance verses, as originally under- 
stood, were not manifestations of two sepa- 
rate processes (testate succession and intes- 
tacy), but a means and ends to the same 
process, the disposal of an estate by last 
will and testament in accordance with the 
will of God. In the bequest verses, the tes- 
tator is reminded in general terms of 
God’s requirements; in the inheritance 
verses, these requirements are laid down in 
detail. The shift in emphasis from personal 
obligation to divine prescription proved so 
successful that it became practically unnec- 
essary for Muslims to leave a last will and 
testament. In order for his explanation to 
work, however, Kimber must decree that 
Q 4:176 had in fact abrogated Q 4:12b, a 
view which no Muslim scholar has ever 
advanced. 


The Islamic inheritance system 
During the first centuries of Islamic his- 
tory, Muslims living throughout the Near 
East found themselves subject to the %m 
al-faraid, which, to the extent that it was 
applied, resulted in the progressive frag- 
mentation of wealth and capital. It is not 
surprising that proprietors found numerous 
ways to circumvent the “science of the 
shares,” and they received important assis- 
tance in this regard from Muslim jurists 
who, distinguishing between post mortem 
and inter vives transactions, taught that the 
inheritance rules take effect only on prop- 
erty owned by the deceased at the moment 
that he or she enters his or her deathbed 
illness and that proprietors are free, for the 


most part, to dispose of their property in 
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any way they wish prior to that moment 
(Yanagihashi, Doctrinal development, 

326 f.). Thus a proprietor may shift assets 
to his desired heir or heirs by means of a 
gift (see GIFT-GIVING), acknowledgement of 
a debt (q.v.), sale or creation of a family 
wagf, on the condition that these legal ac- 
tions conform to the requisite formalities. 
Thus, to understand how property passed 
from one generation to the next in Muslim 
societies, it is important to consider not 
only the %m al-faraid, but also the wider 
and more comprehensive Islamic inheri- 


tance system. 
David Stephan Powers 
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Inimitability 


An Arabic theological and literary term for 
the matchless nature of the qur’anic dis- 
course (Ar. 79a@z al-Qur an). Although “ini- 
mitability” (ijaz) is not attested in the 
Quran, it has a qur’anic cognate, the 
fourth form verb ajazahu, “he found him to 
be without strength, or power, or ability; it 
frustrated his power or ability” (cf. Lane); 
ajaza and various derived forms occur six- 
teen times in the Quran. 

Of the four times the imperfect form of 
the verb (yufizu) and the twelve times the 
active participle (mujiz) occur in the Qur- 
’an, none in context refers to the question 
of the human capacity to produce speech 
like that of the Qur'an. Q 72:12, which 
employs the verb twice, is representative 
of most of the passages: “Indeed, we 
thought that we should never be able to 
frustrate (lan nujiza) God in the earth, nor 
be able to frustrate him by [taking] flight.” 
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Several passages specifically refer to hu- 
mankind being unable to frustrate or ren- 
der God’s will impotent (e.g. Q 8:59; 9:2, 3; 
see IMPOTENCE). The third form (@aza) 
occurs three times in the Qur'an, with 

the meaning “to contend with someone 

or something in order to overtake or out- 
strip him/it.” A cognate derived form in 
Q 22:50-1 provides an important qur’anic 
background to the later theological doc- 
trine of 79az al-Quran with the following 
dialectic: “Those who believe and do deeds 
of righteousness (see BELIEF AND UNBE- 
LIEF; GOOD DEEDS) — theirs shall be for- 
giveness (q.v.) and generous provision. And 
those who strive against our signs to void 
them (sa‘aw fi dyatinad mu Gizina) — they 
shall be the inhabitants of hell” (q.v.; cf. 

Q 34:5, 38). The linguistic expression and 
religious framework of contending with 
God and his messenger Muhammad by 
challenging divine revelation (see REVE- 
LATION AND INSPIRATION; OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD) was to become an important 
backdrop to subsequent theological dis- 
putes about the miracle of the Qur’an (see 
CREATEDNESS OF THE QUR'AN). 

If the term aJaza and its cognate forms 
are left aside, however, several verses in the 
Quran are framed as occasions when 
Muhammad is commanded by God to 
challenge his detractors among the Arabs 
to produce siras like those of the Qur'an 
(Q 2:23-43 10:38; 11:13; 17:88; 52:33-4). The 
Quran contains no verse attesting that any 
hearer of the word of God (q.v.) recited by 
the Prophet ever met the challenge, al- 
though there are reports in early sources of 
several attempts to do so. The Challenge 
Verses, as they came to be called, were 
taken as theological warrants for the claim 
that the Qur'an was a mujiz(a), the techni- 
cal term in Islamic theology (Kalam, see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN) for “miracle” 


(q.v.). The inimitable Qur'an was under- 
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stood by the theologians (mutakallimin) to 
be a miracle that served as an earthly sign 
and proof (q.v.) of Muhammad’s claim to 
be a prophet, akin to Moses’ (q.v.) division 
of the Red Sea and Jesus’ (q.v.) raising of 
the dead (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD). Whether or not other miracles 
were necessary or even rationally possible 
for Muhammad and whether or not reli- 
gious functionaries besides prophets could 
perform miracles generated serious debates 
among Sunnt, Shiv, and Safi Muslims (see 
SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN; SUFISM AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

In another sense, the Qur'an quite clearly 
asserts that the recitations which constitute 
the Qur’an in their most discrete form, the 
yat (sing. aya), are “signs” (q.v.) from God, 
that is, transcendent tokens in this world 
(q.v.; al-dunya) of God’s being and activity. 
The term aya, which also means “verse” of 
the Qur'an, appears approximately 275 
times in the Qur’an, in such meaning as: 
“[the Jews at Sinai] disbelieved in God’s 
signs” (kdnit_yakfurtina bi-ayati llahi, Q 2:61). 
Still another qur’anic term that contrib- 
uted to the early discourse on miracles as 
signs from God is the root ‘y-b and its de- 
rived forms. The tenth stra of the Quran, 
“Jonah” (Strat Yainus), begins: “These are 
the signs (@yat) of the wise book (q.v.). Was 
it a wonder (‘qab) to the people that we 
inspired a man from among them...” 

(Q 10:1-2). In the theological literature on 
the miracle of the Qur'an, the feminine 
form @ba (pl. ‘qaib) became a technical 
term for a particular wonder. For example, 
the fabled lighthouse of Alexandria, which 
was said to house a lens that made it possi- 
ble to see the army leaving Constantinople, 
as well as the pyramids of Egypt, was 
classed as an ‘qiba. In the kalam literature, 
an ‘giba generally referred to humanly pro- 
duced wonders, such as strange and won- 


derful buildings and instruments, or the 
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beautiful works of great poets. By contrast, 
the term mu {iz denoted divinely commis- 
sioned miracles and was thus restricted to 
religious figures, some said to prophets 
only. The term ‘lam (pl. ‘alam, ‘alamat), “a 
sign which offers guidance, as in naviga- 
tion,” also appears in the Qur'an (e.g. 

Q 16:16; 42:32; 55:24), and the term 1s also 
used in kalam literature, but usually not to 


refer to divine miracles. 


The quranic and early Muslim context 
Already in the time of the Prophet, contro- 
versy over the Qur’an developed among 
those who heard it, especially among the 
Quraysh (q.v.) tribe in Mecca, indicating 
that the recitation of its verses had an ef- 
fect on those who heard it. Part of the evi- 
dence for this is negative, in the form of 
the widespread opposition that Muham- 
mad and the qur’anic recitations faced. 
Indeed, a prevailing theme of the earlier 
stiras especially, is the rejection of the 
Prophet and his recitations. ‘The Qur’an 
reports several accusations made against 
Muhammad and the Qur'an he recited 
and the manner in which he recited it. Of 
the unbeliever, the Qur'an says: “he has 
been stubborn to our revelations” (Q 74:16), 
for humans have turned away from the 
Quran in pride (q.v.) and said: “This 1s 
nothing other than magic from of old; this 
is nothing other than speech of mortal 
man” (Q 74:24-5). The Quran specifies the 
kinds of accusations hurled at the Prophet 
by the skeptics among the Quraysh. In a 
variety of passages he is tauntingly called 
a soothsayer (kahin, see SOOTHSAYERS), a 
poet (shar, see POETRY AND POETS), a 
madman (majniin, see INSANITY); his recita- 
tions are called fabrications, tales, legends, 
or fables — all of which could be imitated 
by humans (see Boullata, Rhetorical inter- 
pretation, 140). The Quran itself denies 
that Muhammad 1s a soothsayer, madman, 


or poet (cf. Q 52:29-31; 69:41-2). The re- 
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buttal by Muslim theologians and literary 
scholars of these accusations during the 
next three centuries was closely related 

to the development of Arabic literary 
theory, which took quranic language as 
the model for the purest, most eloquent 
Arabic speech (see ARABIC LANGUAGE} 
GRAMMAR AND THE QUR’AN; LANGUAGE OF 
THE QURAN; LITERARY STRUCTURES OF 
THE QURAN). The counterclaim among 
theologians that the Qur’4n was a unique 
achievement, in language that was inimita- 
ble among humans, even the most eloquent 
Arabs, became part of the larger frame- 
work for the discussion of 7az al-Qur ‘an. 

Some support exists for the belief that 
quranic speech was unique among the lin- 
guistic productions of seventh-century 
Arabs (see ORALITY AND WRITINGS IN 
ARABIA). In Ibn Ishaq’s (d. 151/767) biogra- 
phy (stra) of the Prophet (as edited by Ibn 
Hisham [d. 218/833]), al-Walid b. al- 
Mughira, a famous opponent of the 
Prophet, tells his fellow opponents of 
Muhammad that “... his speech is sweet, 
his root is a palm tree whose branches are 
fruitful, and everything you have said [in 
criticism of the Prophet’s recitations] 
would be known to be false” (Ibn Ishaq, 
Stra, 1, 243 £.; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 121; see 
‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, xvi, 268-9). A simi- 
lar story is told about ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
before his conversion to Islam (Ibn Ishaq, 
Stra, 1, 294 f.; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 156). 
The weight of opinion among Muslim 
scholars in early and medieval Islam, how- 
ever, was that much of the speech in the 
Quran was like saj‘(the rhymed prose 
speech pattern of the kahin, see RHYMED 
PROSE), which was characterized by asso- 
nance at the end of the verses. 

The theological claim that the Qur'an 
could not be imitated was a calque on the 
poetic mu Grada, the competitive imitation 
or emulation of one poet or poem (usually 
a qasida) by another poet, a cultural prac- 
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tice going back to pre-Islamic times (see 
PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). A 
related concept is the naga id (polemical, 
repartee poems), which were offered with a 
stronger sense of contest and competition 
(Schippers, Mu‘arada). Insufficient textual 
evidence exists to ascertain how soon Mus- 
lims or non-Muslims attempted to emulate 
or, more negatively, to parody the Qur'an, 
although the first/seventh-century false 
prophet, Musaylima (see MUSAYLIMA AND 
PSEUDO-PROPHETS), is said to have recited 
verses that attempted to imitate the Qur- 
’an. A few lines of imitation of the Quran 
attributed to the early ‘Abbasid Persian 
convert to Islam, Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ (d. ca. 
139/756-7) indicate that by the second/ 
eighth century the mu ‘Grada was a cultural 
form of honoring or challenging the qur- 
’anic style (van Ess, Some fragments). ‘The 
linguistic association of the mu ‘Grada with 
theological discourse about the inimitability 
of the Qur'an is found in major theological 
works of the fourth/tenth century. Aba 
Bakr Muhammad b. al-Tayyib al-Baqillant 
(d. 403/1013), an Ash‘ari theologian, wrote 
a book on jaz al-Qur an in which he men- 
tions the attempts of poets to match the fa- 
mous pre-Islamic mu ‘allaga poem of Imrw’ 
al-Qays (d. ca. 540 c.E.) at the location of 
‘Ukaz. In comparison to any attempt to 
match the eloquence and style of the 
Quran, he argues, the poetic devices of 
even a figure as great as an Imru’ al-Qays 
are “within the orbit of human possibilities 
and are of a type mankind can match.... 
The composition of the Qur'an, however, 
is a thing apart and a special process, not 
to be equalled, free of rivals” (quoted in 
von Grunebaum, Tenth-century document, 60). 
Against this background, the Challenge 
Verses (ayat al-tahaddi) referred to above 
become the cornerstone of the doctrine of 
1jaz al-Qur'an. Muhammad challenged 
those who mocked the Qur’4n and who 
opposed him to produce speech as good as 
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that of the Qur’an. In Q 52:33-4, cited ear- 
lier, a series of rhetorical counterpoints are 
hurled at his accusers. He answers those 
who accuse him of fabricating the speech 
of the Qur’an (laqgawwalahu) by challenging 
them to bring a discourse like it (b¢-hadithin 
mithlihi) if they speak truly. In Q 11:13, in re- 
sponse to those who accused Muhammad 
of forging the Qur'an (iflarahu): “Say, then 
bring ten siras like it if you are truthful.” 
Q 10:37 addresses directly the accusation 
that the Quran is a forgery: “This Qur'an 
could not have been forged apart from 
God, but it is a confirmation (tasdiq) of 
what is before it and a detailing (ta/sil) of 
the book (q.v.), wherein there is no doubt, 
from the lord (q.v.) of the worlds.” There- 
upon follows a more taunting challenge 
than Q 11:13 above: “Or do they say he has 
forged it? Say: then produce a sira like it, 
and call upon whomever you can apart 
from God if you speak truly” (Q 10:38). 
Following the theme of inviting critics of 
the Qur’an even to seek help in imitating 
the Qur’an, the most frequently cited 
verse puts the challenge as follows: “Truly, 
if humankind and the jinn (q.v.) assembled 
to produce the like of this Qur’an they 
could not produce the like of it, even if 
some of them helped others” (Q 17:88). 
That no one can ever match the speech of 
the Qur’4n, and that there are eschatologi- 
cal consequences (see ESCHATOLOGY) for 
those who try and fail is asserted in 
Q 2:23-4: “If you are in doubt concerning 
what we sent down to our servant [Mu- 
hammad], then produce a stira the like of 
it, and call upon your witnesses apart 
from God, if you are truthful. And if you 
do not [produce one] — and you never 
will — then fear the hell fire (q.v.), whose 
fuel is humans and stones, prepared for 
unbelievers.” 

Toward the end of his life, challenges to 
Muhammad’s religious leadership began 


to appear elsewhere in Arabia, beyond 
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Mecca. It was the period in which, accord- 


ing to the Stra of Ibn Ishaq, many individu- 


als were converting to Islam and many 
tribes were sending delegations to pay 
homage to the prophet Muhammad. As 
news of Muhammad’s final illness spread, 
many who had earlier submitted to Islam 
now began to apostatize (see APOSTASY) 
and rebel against Muhammad’s authority 
and the authority of his immediate succes- 
sor as head of the Muslim community 
(umma), Abt Bakr. Those who rivaled 
Muhammad, and even the Qur'an, were 
labeled the arch-liars (kadhdhabin). Most 
notable of these were Musaylima b. Habib 
from the tribe of Hanif, ‘Tulayha b. Khu- 
waylid from the tribe of Asad, and al- 
Aswad b. Ka’b al-‘Ansi. With respect to the 
Quran and the claims made about its in- 
imitability, Musaylima is the most interest- 
ing and the one whose claims were refuted 
most vehemently in the later theological 
literature. Margoliouth (Origin, 485) ar- 
gued that Musaylima had declared himself 
a prophet before Muhammad had, though 
others disagree with this conclusion. The 
dispute has some bearing on whether 
Musaylima in history should be regarded 
as an imitator of Muhammad and the 
Quran or as a senior rival. Whatever con- 
clusions may be drawn on the evidence 
(summarized in Watt, Musaylima), Ibn 
Ishaq and al-Tabarti (d. 310/923) record 
several occasions when Musaylima sought 
to approach Muhammad, and indeed one 
occasion when he offered to rule half of 
Arabia leaving the other (western) half to 
Muhammad, each serving as prophets of 
their respective areas (Ibn Ishaq, Szra, iv, 
183; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 649). Groups 
that challenged Muhammad’s authority 
and scripture during his lifetime were 
among those who apostatized and against 
whom Abi Bakr was forced to send Mus- 


lim militias to stabilize a pax islamica. A 
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year after the death of Muhammad, Mu- 
saylima was killed at ‘Aqraba’ by Muslim 
forces led by Khalid b. al-Walid. 


The intellectual environment of the discussion of 

the Qur’an in early and medieval Islam 
The earliest phase of the development of 
the doctrine of the inimitability of the 
Quran is also difficult to reconstruct from 
extant sources. Given the challenges and 
opposition to the Prophet and the Quran 
by many of his contemporaries, and the 
lengths to which later theologians went to 
emphasize the extraordinary linguistic 
qualities of the Qur'an as proof of Mu- 
hammad’s prophethood, it seems quite 
likely that disputes about the nature of the 
Quran as a sign of the authenticity of 
Muhammad’s mission took place during 
the first two centuries after the emigration 
from Mecca to Medina (hyra, see EMIGRA- 
TION). The earliest texts or fragments 
thereof that refer directly to the inimitabil- 
ity of the Qur'an date, however, from the 
third/ninth century. Before reviewing that 
evidence, it will be useful to look briefly at 
the early intellectual and cultural environ- 
ment of Islamic civilization as it conquered 
and was changed by the lands and religi- 
ous communities it subsumed, from north 
Africa to central Asia. 

Belief in divinely inspired prophets, 
raised from within and sent to their com- 
munities, was a common denominator of 
belief among the Jews, Christians, Zoroas- 
trians, and other religious communities 
that were to come under Islamic rule in the 
first/seventh and second/eighth centuries. 
In this shared cultural and religious con- 
text, claims made about the validity of 
each community’s scripture (see SCRIPTURE 
AND THE QURAN) and the prophets who 
brought them became the subject of per- 
sistent controversy among Muslims, Chris- 


tians, Jews and others, as well as among the 
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sectarian groups within the Muslim com- 
munity itself (see POLEMIG AND POLEMICAL 
LANGUAGE} DEBATE AND DISPUTATION). 
Numerous texts exist that record the po- 
lemics and disputes, especially between 
Muslims and various Christian sects, such 
as the Nestorians, Jacobites, and Orthodox 
Christians, living under Islamic rule (see 
e.g. Griffith, Comparative religion). In the 
latter part of the third/ninth century, ‘Alt 
b. Sahl Rabban al-Tabari composed a de- 
fense of Muhammad’s prophethood, Aitab 
al-Din wa-l-dawla, arguing on the basis of 
prophetic miracles and signs, including the 
Quran (Martin, Basrah Mu'tazilah, 177 
and n. 8, 9). Also surviving is the text of a 
contrived polemical exchange in the first 





half of the third/ninth century between a 
Muslim and a Christian, ‘Abdallah b. 
Isma ‘Il al-Hashimi and ‘Abd al-Masth al- 
Kindt, who were reportedly members 
of the court of the caliph al-Ma’min 
(r. 198-218/813-33). Again, the Prophet 
and the Quran were the targets of this 
somewhat patronizing treatise against 
Islam. Neither treatise, however, has yet 
the sophistication of the language of the 
kalam texts on ijaz al-Qur Gn that have sur- 
vived from the fourth/tenth and fifth/ 
eleventh centuries. More directly evident 
in theological writing in defense of 79a@z al- 
Quran are those challenges that came from 
Muslim intellectuals themselves. Such crit- 
ics were accused of ihad, “atheism.” The 
most frequently cited atheist (mulhid) in the 
kalam literature on the Qur'an was Ibn al- 
Rawandi (d. ca. 298/g10-1), a philosophical 
theologian (mutakallim) who debated and 
wrote against many of those Sunni theolo- 
gians of the late third/ninth century who 
had written in defense of 1jaz al-Qur an (cf. 
Kraus/Vajda, Ibn al-Rawandi). 

Another important context for the doc- 
trine of the inimitable Qur'an was the in- 


terest of Muslim scholars, beginning in the 
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late second/eighth century, in literary criti- 
cism as it related to the style and linguistic 
qualities of the Qur'an. A contemporary 
scholar of this genre also concludes that 
these early works of literary criticism “did 
not yet amount to a theory of the inimita- 
bility of the Qur'an” (van Gelder, Beyond 
the line, 5). Among the better known and 
most influential works of this genre are 
Ma ‘ani |- Qur'an by al-Farra’ (d. 207/822), 
Majaz al-Qur’an by Aba “Ubayda (d. 209/ 
824), and Ta wil mushkil al-Qur’an by Ibn 
Qutayba (d. 276/889). Still another matter 
that has some bearing on the growing 
theological and literary discourse about the 
inimitable Qur'an was the sharp dispute 
over the createdness of the Qur'an. The 
Muttazilis (q.v.), though not the first, were 
strong defenders of the view that the 
Quran, like all that was not God, was cre- 
ated by God in space and time. The theo- 
logical dispute over this doctrine of khalq 
al-Qur an intensified in 218/833 when the 
caliph al-Ma’min ordered an inquisition 
(q.v.3 mihna) against any judge or court wit- 
ness who failed to proclaim his adherence 
to the doctrine of the created Quran. 
Hanbali traditionalists and later the 
Ash‘ari theologians opposed the Mu'tazili 
doctrine; over the next century after al- 
Ma’min they established the Sunni dogma 
of the eternity of the Quran. That the dis- 
pute over khalq al-Qur an is linked to the 
claim that the Qur'an was inimitable is a 
problem in the history of Islamic thought 
of considerable interest (see Bouman, Le 
conflit; Larkin, Inimitability). The third/ 
ninth and fourth/tenth centuries, then, 
were a time of intense theological specu- 
lation and disputation about the Qur'an 
among Muslim schools of thought (madha- 
hub, sing. madhhab) and between Muslims 
and non-Muslim confessional communi- 
ties. It was in this period that the theolo- 
gical problem of how to establish the 
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evidences of Muhammad’s prophethood 
(tathbit dala il al-nubuwwa) and how to estab- 
lish the Qur'an as the primary evidence of 
Muhammad’s prophethood developed 
their chief lines of argument. 


Classical theories of 15az al-Qur’an 
In his long, sometimes rambling, discussion 
of the miracles that established Muham- 
mad’s prophethood, the Mu'tazili theolo- 
gian (al-Qadi) ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. Ahmad 
(d. 414/1025) mentions third/ninth century 
mutakallimin who wrote on the miracles 
that established the validity of Muham- 
mad’s prophethood. From this and other 
sources it becomes clear that by the late 
third/ninth century, a new genre of lite- 
rature on establishing the evidences of 
prophethood (tathbit dala il al-nubuwwa) had 
become popular among the mutakallimin 
and other religious scholars. Abii 1-Hud- 
hayl (d. 227/841-2) is the earliest mutakallim 
named (‘Abd al-Jabbar, Zathbit, 1, 511). It is 
not yet possible to confirm on the basis of 
extant texts, though one may suspect, that 
Abii |-Hudhayl held that the Qur'an was 
inimitable. His pupil and contemporary, 
Abii Ishaq Ibrahim b. Sayyar al-Nazzam 
(d. ca. 230/845) propounded a theory that 
the Qur'an per se was not inimitable; rather, 
it lay within the linguistic abilities of ordi- 
nary humans and speakers of Arabic to 
produce speech like that of the Quran. 
According to Abi I-Husayn al-Khayyat 
(d. ca. 300/913), al-Nazzam argued that 
the Qur'an was a proof (huja) of Muham- 
mad’s prophethood on the basis of its sev- 
eral passages that reported on things un- 
seen or in the future (see HIDDEN AND THE 
HIDDEN). Al-Khayyat says that al-Nazzam 
held the view that the linguistic qualities of 
the Qur’an were not superior to ordinary 
human speaking abilities “in spite of 
Allah’s saying (ma‘a qgawl Allah): Truly, if 


humankind and the jinn assembled to 
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produce the like of this Quran they could 
not produce the like of it, even if some of 
them helped others (Khayyat, Jntisar, 28; 
trans., 25; see Ash‘art, Maqalat, 225/7-13). 
This argument required al-Nazzam to 
come to terms with this and the other 
Challenge Verses discussed above. In a 
later Mu‘tazili work that belongs to the 
theological commentary tradition of the 
Basran school of the Mu'tazila (probably 
late fifth/eleventh century), the following 
account 1s given of al-Nazzam’s view: 
“Know that al-Nazzam took the position 
that the Qur'an is a miracle only with re- 
spect to sarfa. The meaning of sarfa is that 
the Arabs were able to utter speech like 
that of the Qur'an with respect to linguis- 
tic purity and eloquence (al-fasaha wa-l- 
balagha) until the Prophet was sent. When 
the Prophet was sent, this [characteristic] 
eloquence was taken away from them and 
they were deprived of their knowledge of 
it, and thus they unable to produce speech 
like the Qur’an.... Subsequent writers 
came along and supported this school of 
thought, and they raised many specious 
arguments for it” (Br. Mus. Oriental 8613, 
fol. 17b [bot]-18a; see RHETORIC OF THE 
QuR’AN). The theory of sarfa was rejected 
by al-Nazzam’s one-time student at Basra, 
‘Amr b. Bar al-Jahiz (d. 255/865). Half a 
century later, Abi Hashim (d. 321-933), 
also of the Basran school of the Mu'tazila, 
and his followers during the next century, 
known as the Bahshamiyya, opposed the 
doctrine of sarfa, as well as did Aba 
Hashim’s contemporary and founder of 
the Ash‘arite school of kalam, Abi 1-Hasan 
al-Ash‘ari, and the majority of Sunnt Mus- 
lims in the centuries to come. Nonetheless, 
the theory of sarfa found some acceptance 
in the fourth/tenth century among some 
of the mutakallimin of the Baghdad branch 
of the Mu'tazila and the Imami Shr‘a 
(Martin, Basrah Mu'tazilah, 181). A lengthy 
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account of the dispute between “Abd al- 
Jabbar with the leader of the Imami Shi'a 
in Baghdad and a strong proponent of the 
theory of sarfa, al-Sharif al-Murtada (d. 
436/1044), is recorded in the manuscript 
cited above (Br. Mus. Or. 8613, fol. 17b- 
28a). Some later proponents of the theory 
of sarfa after al-Nazzam also accepted the- 
ories of the Qur’an’s miraculousness that 
were based on its arrangement, order, and 
linguistic purity (see below). 

Al-Jahiz is the earliest mutakallim and liter- 
ary scholar whose writings in defense of 
the prophethood of Muhammad and the 
superior stylistic attributes of the Qur'an 
have been preserved to any degree. Among 
the most important of his works is the 
short treatise Risala ft hujaj al-nubuwwa, 
“Treatise on the argument for [Muham- 
mad’s] prophethood” and numerous short 
passages in his famous literary work, Aztab 
al-Hayawan. Although the term 1jaz al- 
Quran does not appear in any of his works, 
other derived forms from the root ‘j-z do 
appear, such as ‘qaza, Giz, and mujiz in 
passages that speak about the qualities of 
the Qur'an (Audebert, al-Hattabi, 63 and 
n. 3). Regarding when 7az became a tech- 
nical term in theological and literary dis- 
cussions, Bouman has concluded on rea- 
sonable grounds that it appeared after the 
death of Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) but be- 
fore the death of the Mu‘tazilt mutakallim, 
Abi ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Zayd al- 
Wasiti (d. 307/918-9), who wrote the earli- 
est known work with 79a@z in the title: Aitab 
Taz al-Quran ft nagmihi wa-talifthi (Bou- 
man, Le conflit, 52, n. 4; Audebert, al- 
Hattabi, 58-64). Madelung and Abrahamov 
report that al-Madih al-kabir by the Zaydi- 
Muttazilt Imam al-Qasim b. Ibrahim (d. 
246/860) argues in support of the Qur- 
’an’s inimitability (7jaz, Madelung, Der 
Imam, 125; Abrahamov, Anthropomorphism, 


19), placing the origin of the term closer 
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to the time when al-Jahiz flourished. 

Al-Nazzam’s doctrine of the qur’anic 
miracle through divine intervention (sarfa) 
was refuted by his illustrious pupil, al- 
Jahiz. As mentioned above, some passages, 
including the treatise on the arguments for 
(primarily Muhammad’s) prophethood give 
some insight into his counter-argument to 
al-Nazzam’s doctrine of sarfa. Al-Jahiz ar- 
gued that the Qur'an was inimitable on the 
basis of its composition (ta lif) and its 
structure or arrangement of words (nazm). 
Al-Baqillani (d. 4.03/1013) says that al-Jahiz 
was not the first to write on nagm al-Qur an, 
and that his book had not added anything 
to what the mutakallimin before him had 
written (Baqillant, /jaz, 6; see Audebert, 
Al-Hattabi, 58 and n. 7). By al-Baqillani’s 
time a century and a half later, however, 
the Mu'tazilis and Ash‘aris were in growing 
disagreement over that in which the inimi- 
tability of the qur’anic language consisted. 
If he was not the first to articulate a doc- 
trine of the inimitability of the Quran, al- 
Jahiz was undeniably influential among 
later Mu'tazilis and Ash‘aris who defended 
inimitability as the chief characteristic of 
the miracle of the Quran. Although he 
was criticized by later Ash‘aris for the par- 
ticular understanding he gave to the con- 
cept of nazm al-Qur an, with al-Jahiz we see 
the early stages of the influence of literary 
criticism on kalam argumentation as well as 
the shaping of the general argument 
among most Sunni and some Shi intellec- 
tuals for the increasingly popular belief 
that the Qur'an was inimitable. 

Not all mutakallimin regarded al-Jahiz’s 
notion of an inimitable Qur'an and al- 
Nazzam’s concept of divine intervention 
as mutually incompatible. ‘Alt b. ‘Isa al- 
Rummiani (d. 384/994) was a student of 
Arabic grammar and a Mu'tazilt mutakallim 
of the school founded in Baghdad by Aba 
Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Ikhshidh (d. ca. 
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320/932). The Ikhshidhiyya were fiercely 
antagonistic toward the Bahshamiyya, the 
Basran branch of the Mu'tazila that was 
led by Abia Hashim b. al-Jubba’t (d. 321/ 
933; see Ibn al-Murtada, Tabagat, 100, 107). 
Al-Rummant held that there were seven 
manifestations of the Qur’an’s inimitabil- 
ity. Among these, he included aspects of 
the overall argument, mentioned above, 
such as the fact that the Arabs were chal- 
lenged to produce something like the 
Qur’an but did not; that the Qur'an 
achieved a degree of eloquence that sur- 
passed what was a miracle customary (naqd 
al-‘ada) even for the most eloquent Arabs; 
and that the inimitable Qur’an was on a 
par with Moses parting the Red Sea and 
Jesus raising the dead to life. With al- 
Nazzam, al-Rummani also counted the 
divine deterrence (sayfa) and the prophets’ 
foretelling of unseen, that is future, events. 
Without comment on how he reconciled 
its apparent contradiction with sarfa, al- 
Rummani dedicated the bulk of his al- 
Nukat ft ijaz al-Quran to arguments for the 
inherent inimitability of the qur’anic lan- 
guage, based on an analysis of ten rhetori- 
cal figures that make up its literary elo- 
quence (balagha, Rippin and Knappert, 
49-59): 

The sharpest opponents of Ibn Ikhshidh 
and al-Rummani among the Muttazila 
were the Basran school, now known as the 
Bahshamiyya, which in the early fourth/ 
tenth century moved to Baghdad. Several 
distinguished followers of Abt: Hashim 
over the next two centuries defended his 
theories of the inimitable Qur'an. The sur- 
viving works of ‘Abd al-Jabbar (Mughni, xv 
and xvi; Sharh, 563-99) and a later com- 
mentary on a work by one of his pupils, 
Abi Rashid al-Nisabirt, entitled <zyadat 
Sharh al-usil, carefully lay out the doctrine 
of the apologetic miracle of the inimitable 
Quran according to the Basran school and 
the arguments they had with numerous 
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opponents among the theologians, philoso- 
phers, atheists, and non-Muslim religious 
intellectuals. The rationalist concern of the 
Basran Mu'tazila was to preserve the logi- 
cal effect of the prophetic miracle (Moses 
dividing the Red Sea, Jesus raising the 
dead, Muhammad reciting an inimitable 
scripture) as providing indubitable proof 
that those who produced them were indeed 
prophets. ‘Thus, the doctrine of the inimi- 
tability of the Qur'an held by the Basran 
Muttazila was an argument against the 
popular belief that Safi masters, Shit 
imams (see IMAM), magicians and sorcerers 
could perform real miracles and thus de- 
mand a following. The Mu'tazilt mutakal- 
limin generally did not deny that such fig- 
ures existed or that they claimed to per- 
form miraculous feats; they denied that 
what such religious figures produced were 
actually miracles like 29az al-Qur’an. 

‘Abd al-Jabbar set forth four conditions 
necessary for an act to be a true miracle. 
First, it must come either directly or indi- 
rectly from God. Second, it must interrupt 
the customary course of events (naqd al- 
‘ada), e.g. temporarily parting the waters of 
the Red Sea. Third, humans must be un- 
able to produce such miracles with respect 
to genus (jins) or attribute (sifa) — an im- 
plicit reference to Musaylima’s attempt to 
gain a following by producing his own 
Quran. Finally, a miracle must belong spe- 
cifically to one who claims to be a prophet 
(‘Abd al-Jabbar, Sharh, 559/15 — 561/8). 
The case for the 1jaz of the Qur'an was 
made to rest on its linguistic purity (/asaha) 
and eloquence (balagha), which by the tenth 
century had become the standard concepts 
of the stylistic miracle of the Quran. 

It has already been noted that despite 
their sharp criticism of the Mu'tazila on 
other grounds, traditionalists and Ash‘art 
scholars agreed with the main lines of the 
Muttazilt doctrine of the apologetic mira- 
cle of the inimitable Quran. A traditional- 
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ist contemporary of al-Rummani and 
‘Abd al-Jabbar, Hamd b. Muhammad al- 
Khattabt (d. ca. 386/996) rejected the the- 
ory of sarfa. At the same time he refuted al- 
Rummiani’s Mu'tazili view that the Quran 
contained rhetorical figures whose degree 
of eloquence was humanly unattainable 
(Audebert, al-Hattabi, 107-8). Al-Khattabi’s 
text, Bayan ijaz al-Qur an, has been pub- 
lished and shows a much greater concern 
with the literary aspects of 7jaz than the 
theological arguments of the Mu'‘tazilis 
and Ash‘aris, although in the long run it is 
difficult to separate the two kinds of argu- 
mentation in this literature (see Audebert, 
al-Hattabi). 

The Ash‘ari theologians of the late 
fourth/tenth and the fifth/eleventh centu- 
ries further perfected the literary rationale 
for the claim that the Qur’an was inimita- 
ble. Al-Baqillant, already discussed above, 
wrote several works on prophethood and 
miracles that have survived, most notably 
Kitab [jaz al-Quran. In this work, al- 
Baqillant presents himself as a non-special- 
ist in Arabic literary theory who wishes to 
show that humans cannot attain the level 
of stylistic achievement of the Quran. Un- 
like the Mu'tazila, however, al-Baqillant 
denies that the theological ground of 7jaz 
can be established by its demonstrable lin- 
guistic superiority (von Grunebaum, Tenth- 
century document, xvii, 54-5). It was ‘Abd al- 
Qahir al-Jurjant (d. 471/1078), a scholar 
of Arabic literature, who set the Ash‘art 
theory of the stylistic miracle of the Qur- 
‘An on its strongest intellectual footing. 
Al-Jurjani’s Dalal 1jaz al- Qur'an presents 
strong arguments against ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
Muttazilt theory of speech (Kalam), thus 
establishing a distinct Ash‘ari theory of 
jaz. Whereas al-Jahiz, al-Rummant, al- 
Baqillant, ‘Abd al-Jabbar and others had 
based their theories of 7jaz on the qualities 
of the inimitable composition (nazm) of 
words and phrases in the Qur'an, thus rest- 
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ing the case for miracle solely on style and 

linguistics, al-Jurjant argued that the over- 

all composition of the Qur'an, its meaning 
as well as its wording, was the true miracle 
(Larkin, Theology of meaning). 

Following the fulsome and lively discus- 
sions of 79az al-Qur an by scholars like ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, Abt Rashid al-Nisabiri, al- 
Baqillant, and al-Jurjant in the fourth/ 
tenth and fifth/eleventh centuries, the 
theologians and literary scholars of the late 
medieval and early modern periods refined 
the earlier arguments, rather than contrib- 
uting new ones. In the twentieth century, 

a number of Muslim scholars, such as 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, Sayyid Qutb, and 
‘Aisha ‘Abd al-Rahmaan (Bint al-Shati’) 
have attempted to define that which char- 
acterizes the stylistic superiority of the 
Quran over other Arabic literary works of 
art (Boullata, Rhetorical interpretation, 
148-54). Among most modern writers, the 
primary concern has been with Arabic sty- 
listics and linguistics as the true basis for 
the inimitability of the Qur’an. The theo- 
logical dimension of the theories of 7jaz al- 
Quran, which were so intensely disputed in 
the medieval period, appear to be less im- 
portant in contemporary writing about the 
Qur’an (see CONTEMPORARY CRITICAL 
PRACTICES AND THE QURAN; EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL; 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: EARLY MODERN 


AND CONTEMPORARY). 
Richard C. Martin 
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Injil see GOSPEL 


Innovation 


The creation of, or belief in, something 
that has no precedent or support either in 
the texts of revelation or in juridical con- 
sensus (see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; 
LAW AND THE QUR’AN). Innovation is con- 
noted by two Arabic terms (bid‘a, muhdath), 
and derivatives of both roots, b-d-‘and 
h-d-th, appear in the Qur'an, but in the 
majority of cases they are not used in the 
sense of deviating from a set path or prece- 
dent. In Q 65:1, for instance, the verb_yuh- 
dith is used — with God as grammatical 
subject — to mean “create” (probably ex 
nthilo) or “bring some new thing to pass” 
(see GREATION). Derivatives of b-d-‘are 
used in four verses, in only one of which 
the verb is employed in the sense of inven- 
tion, namely, Q 57:27: “But monasticism 
(rahbantyya, see MONASTIGISM AND MONKS) 
they invented; we ordained it not for 
them.” Its usage is largely congruent with 
the later definition of the term, since the 
context in which this statement was made 
was one where God sent down the proph- 
ets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD) and 
books (see Book), including Jesus (q.v.) and 
the Gospel (q.v.), but monasticism had nei- 
ther divine sanction nor precedent. In 
Q 2:117 and 6:101, God is declared as the 
“originator (badi‘) of the heavens (see 
HEAVEN AND Sky) and earth (q.v.).” 

In later usage, the term bid‘a, when it 
appears alone, generally has a negative 


connotation. To designate a laudatory in- 
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novation, it was necessary to qualify the 
term, usually with the adjective hasana 
(good). Technically, innovation came to be 
distinguished according to the five legal 
norms (al-ahkam al-khamsa, see PROHIBITED 
DEGREES) depending on whether or not it 
violates a revealed text, a juridical con- 
sensus or, even, according to al-Shafit 

(d. 204/820), a Companion’s report (athar, 
see COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET; HADITH 
AND THE QuR’AN). The first is mandatory 
innovation (bid‘a waiba) which is incum- 
bent upon those who are able to undertake 
it. The performance of a mandatory act 
entails reward, but its omission entails pun- 
ishment. Devoting oneself to religious 
scholarship — which includes the study of 
Arabic (see ARABIG LANGUAGE) in order to 
understand the Qur’an and the sunna 
(q.v.), the study of grammar (see GRAMMAR 
AND THE QUR'AN), of hadith criticism, of 
law, and engaging in anti-sectarian dis- 
course — is but one example of the obliga- 
tion to carry out innovation. The second is 
the prohibited innovation (bid‘a muharrama) 
which is clearly embodied in all the theo- 
logical and other beliefs of the sects that 
diverged from the Sunni community (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). Obviously, 
the commission of the prohibited is pun- 
ishable (see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT). The third type is the recommended 
innovation (bid‘a mandiba), such as in the 
construction of Saft hospices (bails, see 
SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN) and colleges for 
religious education (madrasas). ‘The perfor- 
mance of a recommended innovation is re- 
warded, but its omission does not require 
punishment. The fourth is reprehensible 
innovation (bid‘a makritha), such as embel- 
lishing mosques and decorating copies of 
the Qur'an (see ORNAMENT AND ILLUMINA- 
TION). The reprehensible is rewarded when 
omitted, but is not punished when commit- 
ted. The fifth and last type is permissible 
innovation (bid‘a mubaha), such as indulging 
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oneself excessively in eating, in drinking or 
in wearing fancy clothing. Both the omis- 
sion and commission of a permissible in- 
novation are equally legitimate (see vir- 
TUES AND VICES). 

When used negatively, bid‘a must be dis- 
tinguished from various forms of heresy 
(q.v.) because the reprehensible innovator, 
unlike the heretic, does not intentionally 
aim to break ranks with the Muslim com- 
munity or with the teachings of the faith 
(q.v.). Rather, his innovation, though 
deemed to be lacking any foundation in the 
Islamic authoritative sources, would none- 
theless claim to be Islamic. This explains 
why in the vocabulary of Sunnism the sec- 
tarian groups were termed the “People of 
Innovation” or ahi al-bida‘. 


Wael B. Hallaq 
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Inquisition 


Act or process of questioning; judicial or 
official questioning before a jury, often with 
the connotation of pursuit of heresy (q.v.) 
and the punishment of heretics. Two 
Arabic roots appear in the Qur'an with the 
sense of “inquisition:” the fifth verbal form 
of f-q-d and the eighth form of m-h-n. 
Tafaqqada is attested once, at Q 27:20, where 
Solomon (q.v.) searches among the birds 
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for the hoopoe (see ANIMAL LIFE), who 
finally brings him news of the Queen of 
Sheba (q.v.; see also BILQis). The eighth 
verbal form of the root m-h-n (whence also 
mihna, discussed below) is attested twice 

(Q 49:3; 60:10) and lends itself to the title of 
a stira, Q 60 (Strat al-Mumtahana, “She 
who is to be examined”). In both of the 
quranic attestations, reference is made to 
the testing of conscience regarding faith 
(q.v.): in the first instance, those who lower 
their voices in the presence of the Prophet 
(see SOCIAL INTERACTIONS) are the ones 
whose hearts (see HEART) God has proven 
to righteousness (amtahana llahu quliibahum 
lil-taqwa). ‘The second verse, from which 
the name of Q 60 is derived, instructs the 
believers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) to e€x- 
amine women who come to them seeking 
refuge. If they are found to be true believ- 
ers, they are not to be returned to the un- 
believers (kuffar, see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM) who, the verse continues, are not 
lawful (hill, see LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL) 
for them. It is not, however, a sin (junah, 
see SIN AND CRIME) for the believers to 
marry such women (see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE}; WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN). This 
policy marked a modification of the truce 
of Hudaybiya, according to which the 
Muslims were to return all fugitives, male 
and female, but the polytheists were not 
required to give up renegades from Islam 
(see GONTRAGTS AND ALLIANCES; EXPEDI- 
TIONS AND BATTLES). Q 60:12 contains the 
terms of the oath of allegiance (see OATHS 
AND PROMISES) that such women were to 
swear to Muhammad: they were to ascribe 
no partner to God (see IDOLS AND IMAGES; 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS), would not 
steal (see THEFT), commit adultery (see 
ADULTERY AND FORNICATION), kill their 
children (see INFANTIGIDE), lie (q.v.), nor 
disobey Muhammad (see DISOBEDIENCE; 


cf. Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 509-10). 
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This qur’anic connotation — of exam- 
ining, and judging, the faith of the mem- 
bers of the Muslim community — was 
incorporated in the usage of the noun 
mihna to denote the events which followed 
after the seventh ‘Abbasid caliph al- 
Ma’miin (r. 193-218/809-33) demanded in 
218/833 that leading scholars (‘ulama’) 
publicly proclaim their acquiescence in the 
doctrine of the createdness of the Qur'an 
(q.v.). The ‘ulama@ were threatened with 
confiscation, torture and even execution if 
they did not accede to the caliphal order. 
Though the mzkna, which lasted some nine- 
teen years (218-37/833-52), was primarily 
conducted in the capital Baghdad, it was 
also enforced by caliphal representatives 
in a number of provinces of the Islamic 
empire. After al-Ma’miin’s death, the 
mihna was continued, albeit with different 
degrees of rigor, by his successors al- 
Muttasim (r. 218-27/833-42) and especially 
al-Wathiq (r. 227-32/842-7). The mhna was 
halted by the tenth ‘Abbasid caliph al- 
Mutawakkil (r. 232-47/847-61), where- 
upon — and till this very day — the un- 
createdness or eternity of the Qur'an 
came to be the majority doctrine. It should 
be pointed out that the mihna was an ex- 
ceptional episode in Islamic history and 
hardly resembled the duration and scale 
of the Christian inquisition of the Middle 
Ages. 

Three views have been proposed to ex- 
plain al-Ma’miin’s introduction of the 
mihna. D. Sourdel (La politique) suggests that 
through the mzhna al-Ma’min sought to 
enforce the doctrine of the createdness of 
the Qur'an as a means of uniting the two 
branches of Sunni and Shri Islam. A cri- 
tique of this explanation rests on the cur- 
rent view that at the time of al-Ma’min 
both “branches” were doctrinally still 
evolving and, moreover, neither had an 


unambiguous position on the nature of the 
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Quran. A second explanation, popular 
among writers of overviews of Islamic his- 
tory, erroneously implies a (causal) link be- 
tween the mzfna and the rationalist school 
of the Mu‘tazila (see Mu‘TAzILIs) which 
happened to espouse the doctrine of the 
createdness of the Qur'an. There were, 
however, other rationally-oriented move- 
ments which professed the very same view 
and, as J. van Ess (Dirar b. ‘Amr) has 
pointed out, al-Ma’min held some views 
which clashed with Mu‘tazili thinking. 
Making use of the fact that, uncharacteris- 
tically, al-Ma’miin was quite dogmatic in 
demanding assent to the doctrine of the 
createdness of the Qur’an by enjoining a 
peremptory and unequivocal yes/no an- 
swer of the men subjected to the mzhna, 
proponents of the third explanation are of 
the opinion that behind all this was al- 
Ma’miin’s resolve to have the ‘ulama’ pub- 
licly acknowledge that it was not they, but 
the incumbent of the caliphal institution 
who had supreme authority on religious 
doctrine — of which the createdness of 
the Qur'an was an example (see also 
POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN; THEOLOGY 
AND THE QUR'AN; TRIAL). 


John A. Nawas 
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Insanity 


Unsoundness or derangement of mind, 
especially without recognition of one’s ill- 
ness (see ILLNESS AND HEALTH), sometimes 
with the connotation of possession by a 
demon. Sixteen passages in the Qur'an 
defend prophets (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD; MESSENGER) from the accu- 
sation of being majniin, “possessed by de- 
mons (see DEVIL), insane, mad.” Unbeliev- 
ers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) of different 
peoples are shown in the Qur’an to accuse 
a prophet of being majniin, for which rea- 
son they consider his message to be a lie 
(q.v.). The accusation is either reported as 
direct speech of the unbelievers or as a 
refutation in the words of the respective 
prophet (“your prophet is not majniin”’). 
Instead of “he 1s (not) majniin,” in five cases 
the formulation “in him is a/no jinna” is 
used. These correlations are represented in 
Table A below. 

All these verses were revealed in the Mec- 
can period (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’An). According to Noldeke’s classifica- 
tion, the majniin-formulation belongs to the 
first (stiras 51, 52, 68, 81) and second (stiras 
15, 26, 37 and 44) periods, the bihijinna- 
formulation to the second (siira 23) and 
third (stiras 7 and 34) Meccan periods. 
Like the punishment stories (q.v.), of 
which some of these verses are part, they 
serve to affirm the veracity of the proph- 
et’s mission against the suspicions of his 
adversaries, who would accuse a prophet 


of being either a liar (see LIE), a poet 
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Unbelievers about 


Muhammad 
Noah 
majnin = —Q 15:6; 37:36; Q 54:9 
44:14; 52:29; 68:2, 
51; 81:22 
bthijinna —.Q 23:70; 34:8; cf. Q 23:25 
7:18.45 34:46 


Table A 


(see POETRY AND POETS), a sorcerer (see 
MAGIC, PROHIBITION OF), a diviner (see 
DIVINATION; SOOTHSAYERS), or a majniin. 
These designations occur in various combi- 
nations: sorcerer (sahir) and majnin 

(Q 51:39, 52); sorcerer and har (kadhdhab), 
or sahir kadhdhab (Q 38:4; 4.0:24); poet (shat) 
and majniin (Q 52:29-30) or sha ir majniin 

(Q 37:36); diviner (kahin) and majniin 

(Q 52:29); diviner and poet (Q 69:41 f.). 
None of these groups can be assumed to 
tell the truth and they are therefore all in- 
compatible with true prophethood, though 
their utterances might bear similarities to 
those of real prophets (see also MUSAYLIMA 
AND PSEUDO-PROPHETS). 

The different renderings of the word 
majnin in translations of the Qur'an show 
that the main problem for its understand- 
ing is the question of whether the notion 
of demonic possession prevails in the word 
majnin or if the medical notion of mental 
derangement is paramount. On the one 
hand, jinn (q.v.) figure prominently in 
Quran, hadith (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN) and later Islamic tradition while, 
on the other hand, Arabic poetry from the 
time of Muhammad onward shows that 
the belief in an inspiring jinn had almost 
faded away and that the poets ascribed 
their poetic achievements exclusively to 
themselves, but never to a demon. In this 
context, it is important to note that Eichler 
(Die Dschinn, 23-4) has shown that the Qur- 


’an employs bzhi jinna (or, negatively, ma 


The people of 
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Pharaoh (q.v.) All peoples about 


Noah (q.v.) about about Moses (q.v.) | every messenger 


Q 26:275 51:39 Q 51:52 


bihi jinna) to denote a person subject to 
inspiration by jinn, and that this usage 
should be distinguished from majniin, which 
signifies possession or madness. Moreover, 
Junin, “madness, insanity,” was considered 
to be caused also by excessive emotions like 
love without the intervention of a demon. 
Even in the qur’anic verses the notion of 
“possession” need not necessarily be domi- 
nant as the parallel between sahir kadhdhab 
and sha ‘tr majniin shows. Since, however, 
both aspects were obviously simultaneously 
present in early Islamic society, it is reason- 
able to assume that they were not consid- 
ered to be contradictory. It therefore seems 
feasible to translate majnin both as “mad- 
man, insane” as well as “possessed,” 
though both translations do not exhaust 
the full meaning of the word. The word 
jinna, originally a plural noun designing a 
“group of jinn,” has the same range of 
meanings and was thus considered by 
some commentators (cf. Altisi, Rith, ix, 119) 
to be also a verbal noun synonymous with 
Junin. 

Other expressions connected with the 
notion of insanity are Q 68:6 where the 
word majiiin is sometimes interpreted to 
mean “afflicted with madness” and Q 2:275 
where the touch (mass) of Satan is gener- 
ally held to cause insanity. The word su ‘ur 
in Q 54:24, 47 should be connected with 
sat, “flame, fire (q.v.), hell (q.v.),” rather 
than considered an expression for non- 


demonic madness, as Dols (Madman, 218, 
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n. 38) and several lexicographers have 


assumed. 
‘Thomas Bauer 
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Insolence and Obstinacy 


Gross disrespect and unyielding adherence 
to an idea. Understanding “insolence” as 
an attitude or character flaw that leads to 
obstinate rejection may justify its joint ex- 
amination with “obstinacy,” which conveys 
the idea of stubbornness and aggression as 
well as arrogance (q.v.) and tyranny. This 
compound concept 1s often mentioned in 
the Qur'an, always in connection with the 
manner in which divine providence reveals 
itself throughout human history (see HIs- 
TORY AND THE QUR’AN; FATE). The Quran 
presents tales of ancient groups of people 
(see GENERATIONS; GEOGRAPHY) who 
threw off all restraint, for they were too 
proud to listen to admonitions and too 
boastful (see Boast) to accept the divine 


messages addressed to them by prophets 
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and messengers (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD; MESSENGER). [heir pride 
(q.v.) made them behave in an ungodly 
way that manifested itself in their inso- 
lence and obstinacy. Their refusal to alter 
their ways culminated in severe punish- 
ment (see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; 
PUNISHMENT STORIES), for which no repen- 
tance was possible (see REPENTANCE AND 
PENANCE). 

The Qur'an uses several terms, derived 
from various roots, to describe the manner 
in which ungodly people acted: “n-d (anid) 
to express stubbornness, k-b-r (istakbara, 
takabbara, mutakabbir) to express arrogance, 
“L-y (Glin, ‘uluww) to express haughtiness, 
t-gh-y (tagha) to express tyranny, “s-y (asa) 
to express disobedience (q.v.), -b-y (aba) to 
express refusal and j-b-r (jabbar) to express 
oppression (q.v.). Of all the expressions, 
istakbara is the most common; the verb 
occurs about thirty times in the Qur'an 
whereas the others each appear only five 
times or fewer. 

The following analysis focuses on three 
major qur’anic tales that examine acts of 
insolence and obstinacy, stimulated by 
pride: the tale of the ancient Arab tribes 
‘Ad (q.v.) and Thamid (q.v.), who refused 
to listen to the messengers sent to them 
and were consequently destroyed; Pharaoh 
(q.v.), who paid dearly for his tyrannical 
and ungodly acts; Iblis (see DEVIL), who 
was too proud to bow to Adam (see ADAM 
AND EVE} BOWING AND PROSTRATION) and 
was therefore expelled from heaven (see 
HEAVEN AND Sky) and became a con- 
demned figure. 


‘Ad and Thamid 
The story of the two tribes is detailed in 
Q 7:65 f. It is adduced in a sequence of 
stories about messengers who were sent to 
guide their people toward godfearing con- 
duct: Hiid (q.v.) was sent to the people of 
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‘Ad, and Salih (q.v.) was sent to Thamiid. 
Both tribes rejected the call addressed to 
them, and by so doing brought calamities 
upon themselves. ‘Ad is addressed with the 
words “Anger and wrath from your lord 
have fallen upon you... We cut off the 
remnant of those who cried lies to our 
signs and were not believers” (Q 7:71-2; see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). Those who “waxed 
proud” (istakbari, Q 7:76) among the people 
of Thamid and did not believe, “the 
earthquake seized them, and morning 
found them in their habitation fallen pros- 
trate” (Q 7:78). In Q 41:15-8 we find: “As for 
‘Ad, they waxed proud (istakbari) in the 
earth without right, and they said ‘Who is 
stronger than we in might?’... then we 
loosed against them a wind (see AIR AND 
WIND) clamorous in days of ill fortune, that 
we might let them taste the chastisement of 
degradation in the present life... As for 
Thamiid, we guided them, but they pre- 
ferred blindness (see VISION AND BLIND- 
NEss) above guidance, so the thunderbolt 
of the chastisement of humiliation seized 
them for that they were earning.” Here, 

as well as in other verses, pride is pre- 
sented as the creator of disobedience; dis- 
obedience rooted in pride causes disbelief, 
and the latter leads to chastisement and 


tribulation. 


Pharaoh (Fir‘awn) 
Pharaoh appears in the Qur'an as a proto- 
type of pride and the refusal to renounce 
disbelief and wrongdoing. His name is 
mentioned over seventy times in the 
Qur’an, mostly as an oppressor (‘G/in, 
Q 10:83; 44:31; cf. 23:46), the one who tor- 
tured people (as indicated by the title dhw 
Lawtad, given to him in Q 38:12; cf. 89:10) 
and ordered the slaughter of newborn 
males (Q 2:49; 7:141; 14:6; 28:4; 40:25-6). 
He rejected the divine message brought to 


him by Moses (q.v.) and Aaron (q.v.; 
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Q 10:75-6; 172101; 27:13; 29:39; 40:24), con- 
sidered himself God and tried to build a 
tower to reach the sky (Q 26:29; 28:38; 
40:36). God chose to harden Pharaoh’s 
heart (q.v.), since “God sets a seal on every 
heart proud, arrogant” (Q 40:35). His 
drowning (q.v.) in the sea (Q 2:50; 8:545 
10:90) 1s presented as the consequence of 
his behavior, for which no repentance 1s 
possible: “And we brought the Children of 
Israel (q.v.) over the sea; and Pharaoh and 
his hosts followed them insolently and im- 
petuously till, when the drowning overtook 
him, he said, ‘I believe that there is no god 
but he in whom the Children of Israel 
believe; Iam of those that surrender.’ 
‘Now? And before you did rebel, being of 
those that did corruption. So today we 
shall deliver you with your body (i.e. dead 
body), that you may be a sign to those after 
you. Surely many are heedless of our 
signs.”” (Q 10:90-2). In trying to explain 
why Pharaoh’s repentance was rejected, an 
argument repeated by most commentators 
states that Pharaoh repented only after he 
faced his punishment; the commentators 
further explain that when the threat comes 
true and the penalty becomes real, peni- 
tence is no longer an option. To strengthen 
this claim, al-Qurtubt (d. 671/1272; Jamis 
vili, 377) connects these verses to Q 4:18 
which deals with repentance after the en- 
counter with death (see DEATH AND THE 
DEAD): “But God shall not turn towards 
those who do evil deeds (q.v.) until, when 
one of them is visited by death, he says, 
‘Indeed now I repent’.” Q 40:84-5 also 
deals with repentance that comes too late: 
“Then, when they (i.e. the unbelievers) saw 
our might (i.e. severe punishment), they 
said, ‘We believe in God alone’... but their 
belief [when they saw our might] did not 
profit them...” (cf. Razi, Tafsiz, ix, 161-2, 
who adduces seven different explanations 
for Pharaoh’s rejected repentance). 
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Iblis 
Arrogance is the vice of Iblis: After God 
created Adam, he ordered all the angels 
(see ANGEL) to bow down before Adam. 
Iblis was the only angel who refused. He 
believed that he was superior to human- 
kind: “I would never bow myself before a 
mortal whom you have created of a clay 
(q.v.) of mud molded” (Q 15:33). This belief 
created in him an extravagant pride (Q 2:34 
and 38:74 use the verb zstakbara) that drove 
him to rebel against God, and ultimately 
brought down God’s condemnation upon 
him. He is expelled from paradise (q.v.) 
and is named rajim, “cursed” (Q 38:77; see 
curse). At the end of time he will be 


thrown into the flames of hell (q.v.; 


Q 26:94-53 15:43). 


Conclusion: insolence and obstinacy versus Islam 
The qur’anic analysis of the story of Iblis, 
of Pharaoh and of ‘Ad and Thamiid, 
focuses on the edifying aspect of the stories 
rather than on their historical elements. 
The historical identification of ‘Ad and 
Thamiid have been examined thoroughly 
by R.B. Serjeant (Hid and other pre- 
Islamic prophets); the identity of Pharaoh 
has also been the subject of research (see 
articles in zr); and the nature of Iblis is 
discussed in several studies, such as in 
F. Rahman (Major themes, 121-31). When 
dealing, however, with their common de- 
nominator, insolence and obstinacy, the 
identity of these figures is beside the point; 
they should rather be treated as a means 
through which the Quran clarifies the 
correlation between ungodly behavior and 
arrogance. 

The motif of a messenger who exhorts 
people to adore the one God but finds only 
incredulity and insolence, is found repeat- 
edly in the Quran, each time with refer- 
ence to a different event, but always at 


once aiming at Muhammad’s own mission. 
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Through familiar stories of the ancient 
past, the Qur'an confronts the people of 
Quraysh (q.v.) with persuasive pieces of 
evidence that leave no doubt as to the fate 
awaiting those who will not accept the 
divine call sent by Muhammad. Further- 
more, while elaborating on the conse- 
quences of insolence and obstinacy, the 
Quran delivers the basic idea of Islam, 
that of belief in one God and self submis- 
sion to him. Pride would not allow one to 
keep this attitude toward the sovereign 
God; rather, pride encourages refusal to 
obey (see OBEDIENCE) and creates insolence 
and obstinacy. In so doing it blocks the way 
to God and leads the people astray (q.v.). 


Leah Kinberg 
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Inspiration see REVELATION AND 


INSPIRATION 


Instruments 


Devices used by humans to assist them 
with their daily routines. There is not 
much literature dealing with material cul- 
ture in the Qur’an (see MATERIAL CULTURE 
AND THE QuR’AN). Arthur Jeffery (For 
vocab.) and others who investigated the ori- 
gins of foreign words in the Qur'an, note 


that many of the cultural terms were of 
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non-Arabic origin (see FOREIGN VOCABU- 
LARY). The borrowings for qur’anic cul- 
tural (and religious) terminology came 
from other Semitic languages, such as 
Aramaic, Nabatean, Syriac, and Ethiopic, 
as well as from Persian and Greek. The 
studies dealing with foreign words in the 
Quran, however, show that the identifi- 
cation alone of borrowings from other 
Semitic or from non-Semitic languages 
does not allow one to draw conclusions 
about the significance of their use in the 
Quran. It is at least as important to know 
how far back the borrowing goes or if its 
occurrence in the Qur'an was indeed an 
innovation. A panorama of the cultural 
environment of the Quran is presented in 
Eleonore Haeuptner’s study on material 
culture in the Qur'an (Koranische Hinweise), 
which deals with the relationship between 
the references to material culture in the 
Quran — not only in terms of individual 
words, but rather of subjects — and pre- 
Islamic Arab culture, as it is known from 
poetry and other sources such as hadith 
and biographies (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
AND THE QUR’AN). 

At least as important, perhaps, as the ety- 
mology of the material-cultural terms is 
the pattern of their occurrences. As in the 
case of vessels (see CUPS AND VESSELS), 
some terms for instruments or utensils in 
the Qur’an occur exclusively in association 
with specific contexts. The word Gsa, 
“staff,” which is used several times, always 
refers to Moses’ (q.v.) staff, whereas Solo- 
mon’s (q.v.) staff is described as minsaa 
(see ROD). It is not clear, however, if the 
two words refer to staffs with different 
functions. 

Other utensils, like chains and fetters, 
appear only in the context of punishment 
on the day of resurrection (q.v.; see also 
LAST JUDGMENT; REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT). It also happens that synonyms are 


used together in the same context, like 
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aghlal and salasil for “chains,” and mizan 
and qistas for “scale.” Measuring instru- 
ments (mizan, qistas, mikyal, see WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES) are used only metaphori- 
cally for justice (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE) 
or honesty. Writing materials (suhuf qirtas, 
galam, nuskha, raqq, lawh, midad, khatam, asfar, 
and fitab) are, with only a few exceptions, 
always associated with scripture, i.e. the 
Quran or previous revelations and reli- 
gious texts (see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR- 
?AN; REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 

Most words describing weapons are used 
in their concrete sense. In what follows, 
the main categories of material-culture 
terminology found in the Qur'an are 
discussed. 


Writing instruments and materials 
Asfar (sing. sifr), “book, volume.” ‘The word 
is used in the parable which compares the 
Jews who refused the Torah (q.v.) obliga- 
tions with a “donkey laden with books” 
(Q 62:5; see JEWS AND JUDAISM). 

Khatam, “seal,” is used metaphorically, re- 
ferring to the Prophet (khatam al-nabiyyin), 
the seal of the prophets (Q 33:40). 

Kitab, “book” (q.v.). Multiple occurrences 
which refer to the Qur’an or other scrip- 
tures; People of the Book (q.v.; afl al-kitab) 
are the Christians (see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY) and Jews who possess a holy 
book. The word also means a register 
where God keeps a record of all things 
(Q 6:38; 10:61; 11:6; 22:70; see HEAVENLY 
Book). Aitab also denotes a “letter” 

(Q 24:33; 27:28). 

Lawh, “board or plank.” It is used only 
once in the singular form (Q 85:22) refer- 
ring to the heavenly archetype of the 
Quran (see PRESERVED TABLET). The plu- 
ral form (alwah) otherwise used has two 
meanings. It means at one place the 
planks of Noah’s (q.v.) ark (q.v.3 Q 54:13) 
and otherwise refers to Moses’ tablets 


(Q 7:145; 150, 1545 54:13; 85:22). 
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Midad, “ink.” Q 18:109 mentions a sea of 
ink as metaphor (q.v.) for God’s speech 
(q.v.3 see also WORD OF GOD). 

Nuskha, “copy or exemplar.” It occurs 
once in reference to the tablets of Moses 
(Q 7:154)- 

Qalam (pl. aqlam), “pen.” The word is 
used to describe a writing utensil, probably 
made of reed (Q 31:27; 68:1; 96:4). Only in 
Q 3:44 does it refer to tubes, probably also 
made of reed, used by the pre-Islamic 
Arabs as lots for divination (q.v.; see also 
FORETELLING). 

Qurtas (pl. garatts), “parchment or papy- 
rus.” In both passages it refers to the mate- 
rial on which sacred texts were written 
down (Q 6:7, 91). 

Raqq, “parchment” (Q 52:3). 

Syl, used in the Qur'an in the sense of a 
scroll of parchment. The context is meta- 
phorical: on the day of resurrection heaven 
(q.v.) will be rolled up like a scroll of parch- 
ment (Q 21:104; see APOCALYPSE). 

Suhuf (sing. sahifa), “pages of writing.” 
The word 1s always used in the context of 
scripture (Q 20:1333; 53:36; 74:52; 80:13; 
87:18,19; 98:2; see also WRITING AND 
WRITING MATERIALS). 


Measuring instruments 
Kayl, a measure for volume (17 kilograms, 
cf. Heinz, Islamische Masse, 40). Together 
with mizdn, it is used metaphorically for 
honesty (Q 6:152; 7:85). 

Mikyal, a measuring vessel. Like kayl, it is 
used together with mizan, in the metaphori- 
cal sense of justice (Q 11:84, 85). 

Mizan, “scale.” The term is always used 
metaphorically, referring to honesty 
(Q 6:152; 7:85, 11:84, 85; 42:17). In Q 55:7, 
God sets the balance of all things, in the 
sense of norms not to be transgressed. In 
Q 57:25 God sent his apostles with the 
scripture and the scales of justice. The plu- 
ral form mawazin occurs in the context of 


the day of resurrection, where the heavier 
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scales symbolize good deeds (q.v.): “He 
whose scales are heavy shall dwell in bliss” 
(Q 21:47; 101:6). 

Qaws, “bow.” The word is used in the 
dual in Q 53:9 (qawsayn), not to describe 
the weapon it usually means but as a meas- 
uring unit of length. In older times the 
Arabs used bows and arrows as measuring 
references. 

Qintar (pl. qanaitr), a large weight measure 
(100 ratl, cf. Heinz, Lslamische Masse, 24-7), 
it is used in its true sense (Q 3:75} 4:20). 
Al-Tabart (d. 310/923) provides several 
hypotheses as to its exact value (Ta/si, vi, 
243-50 [ad Q 3:14, where the plural form 
is used]). 

Qistas, “balance,” like mizan used meta- 


phorically for justice (Q 17:35; 26:182). 


Trade instruments 
Darahim (sing. dirham), a silver currency unit 
(see Heinz, Islamische Masse, 1-8; see MONEY; 
NuMISMATICS). Used only in the plural 
form in Q 12 “Joseph” (Strat Yisuf), where 
Joseph (q.v.) is said to have been sold for a 
few darahim (Q 12:20). 

Dinar: a gold currency unit. It is used in 
the context of transactions with the People 
of the Book (Q 3:75). 

Mithgal, a weight measure (see Heinz, 
Islamische Masse, 1-8). It is mostly used as 
mithgal dharra, “an atom’s weight,” or 
mithgal khardal, “grain of mustard seed,” to 
mean “the least” of actions, or of good 
and bad deeds (Q 4:40; 10:61; 21:47; 31:16; 
34:3, 22; 99:7, 8; see EVIL DEEDS; GOOD 
AND EVIL). 


Weapons 
Asliha (sing. silah), “weapon.” It occurs four 
times in the plural form in a context deal- 
ing with the precautions to be taken by the 
Prophet to protect himself against attacks 
by the unbelievers (Q 4:102; see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF; OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD; 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). 
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Magami‘ (sing. migma‘a), “rod,” as a beat- 
ing instrument. It occurs as “iron rods” 
(maqami‘ min hadid) in the context of 
punishment on the day of resurrection 
(Q 22:21). 

Nuhas, “brass, copper, bronze,” is used in 
the Qur'an in the sense of molten metal, as 
punishment for the unbelievers in hell (q.v.; 
Q 55:35): 

Qaws, literally “bow,” but, as noted above, 
in the Qur'an the term is only used as a 
measure unit for length (Q 53:9; see under 
Measuring instruments). 

Rimah (sing. rumh), “lances,” used in the 
context of hunting (Q 5:94; see HUNTING 
AND FISHING). 

Sabighat (sing. sabigha), “coats of mail” 

(Q 34:11). 

Sard, “chain armor.” It occurs only once, 
In Q 34:11, a passage mentioning David’s 
(q.v.) skill as a maker of armor. Although 
Arabic sources derive it from sarada, “to 
stitch,” it is more likely a borrowing from 


the Iranian zard. 


Other instruments 
Aghlal (sing. ghull), “iron chains,” is used 
only in the plural form and refers to the 
punishment of the unbelievers in hell, 
where they shall be fastened with chains 
(Q 36:8; 76:4). 

Ankal (sing. nikl), “fetters,” is used in the 
plural form to describe punishment in hell 
(q.v.5 Q 73:12). 

Agfal (sing. qufl), “lock,” is used only once, 
in the plural form in Q 47:24: “Are there 
locks upon their hearts (see HEART)?” 

‘Asa (pl. szyy), “staff or stick,” occurs in 
early siiras only in references to Moses 
striking the rock or the sea with his staff 
(Q 2:60; 7:107, 117, 160; 20:18; 26:32, 45, 
63; 27:10; 28:31). Its use in the plural is 
restricted to the futile efforts of Moses’ 
opponents. 

Asfad (sing. safad), “fetters,” like ankal, it is 
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used in the plural form to describe punish- 
ment in hell (Q 14:49; 38:38). 

Azlam (sing. zalam), “arrows.” ‘The word 
occurs in the prohibition of using divining 
arrows, which were consulted to settle dis- 
putes among pre-Islamic Arabs (Q 5:3, 90). 

Dusur (sing. disar), occurs with reference to 
ships made of planks (alwah) and dusur, 
which are a kind of nail, most likely 
wooden pegs (Q 54:13). 

Habl (pl. hibal), “rope.” In the first two oc- 
currences (Q 3:103, 112), the word is used in 
a metaphorical sense to mean clinging or 
adhering to faith (q.v.) or to God. In the 
other passages (Q 20:66; 26:44; 111:5), rope 
in its concrete sense is meant. In Q 50:16 it 
is used in a composed form, abl al-warid, 
meaning “the jugular vein” (see ARTERY 
AND VEIN). 

Khayt, “thread,” is mentioned in the con- 
text of fast-breaking (see FAsTING) during 
the month of Ramadan (q.v.). Muslims are 
allowed to break the fast during the night, 
until dawn, when one can distinguish a 
white thread from a black one (Q 2:187; see 
DAY, TIMES OF; DAY AND NIGHT). 

Khiyat, “needle,” in Q 7:40 where it is said 
that the evildoers shall not enter paradise 
(q.v.) until “a camel (q.v.) passes through 
the eye of a needle.” 

Mafatih (sing. mifiah), “keys,” is used only 
once and in the plural form in Q 6:59: “He 
(God) has the keys of all that is hidden” 
(see HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN). 

Magqalid (sing. miglad), “keys.” Like 
mafatth, it occurs in the plural form and is 
used in the same metaphorical sense for 
God’s knowing the secrets of all things 
(Q 39:63; 42:12). 

Masad, “rope (of palm fibers tightly 
twisted).” The word is used together with 
habl (habl min masad), to ermphasize its 
meaning. The rope referred to is an instru- 
ment of punishment in hell, like the chains 
mentioned elsewhere (Q 111:5). 
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Minsa‘a, “staff,” from nasa‘a, “to lead.” It 
occurs only once referring to Solomon’s 
staff (Q 34:14). 

Misbah (pl. masabih), “lamp” (q.v.), is used 
metaphorically for the stars (Q 41:12; 67:5). 
In Q 24:35, the Light Verse (dyat al-nir), it is 
obviously an oil lamp since it is described 
as including a glass oil container. 

Nusub, “standard,” refers to the unbeliev- 
ers on the day of resurrection rushing out 
of their graves as if to reach a banner 
(Q 70:43; see DEATH AND THE DEAD). 

Salasil (sing. stlsila), “chains,” occurs like 
aghlal in the descriptions of the punish- 
ments which the unbelievers will suffer on 
the day of judgment (Q 40:71, 76:4). The 
singular form szlst/a is used once, in 
Q 69:32, where it refers to a seventy-cubits- 
long chain that will fasten the unbeliever 
in hell. 

Sikkin, “knife,” occurs only once, in Q 12, 
when the female guests of Potiphar’s wife 
wound themselves at the sight of Joseph’s 
beauty (Q 12:31). 

Siraj, “lamp,” is used as a metaphor for 
the sun (q.v.3 Q 25:61; 71:16; 78:13). In 
Q 33:46, however, it symbolizes the Proph- 
et’s guidance of believers. 

Sia, “trumpet,” is always used in connec- 
tion with the day of resurrection (Q 6:73; 
18:99; 20:102; 23:101; 36:51; 39:68; 50:20; 
69:13; 78:18). 

As this overview of the qur’anic termi- 
nology for instruments demonstrates, such 
terminology occurs in a wide variety of 
contexts, with both concrete and meta- 
phoric, earthly and eschatological (see 
ESCHATOLOGY), connotations. 


Doris Behrens-Abouseif 
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Intellect 


As opposed to emotion or will, the power 
or faculty through which humans perceive 
and understand the world. The concept of 
‘aql, “intellect,” is probably one of the most 
controversial in the history of Muslim 
thought. The word ‘aq/ itself does not oc- 
cur in the Quran. The root “g-/, however, 
appears forty-nine times and always as a 
verb in the first form (‘agala-ya‘qilu) mean- 
ing “to understand, to recognize.” Other 
meanings of the verb ‘agala, such as “to tie 
to pay 
blood money (q.v.)” are not found. In all 
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(up),” e.g. a camel, “to arrest, 


but three verses the verb is in the second or 
third person plural, usually in formulae of 
admonition (see EXHORTATIONS) such as 
a-fa-la ta‘qiliina, wa-la‘allakum ta‘qilina or ft 
dhaltka la-ayatin l-qawmin ya qiliina. 

The cognitive process described by ‘agala 
is based primarily on the human’s ability to 
perceive, to reflect and to evaluate obvious 
facts. This meaning of ‘aqala is very close 
to that of the word ‘aq/ in pre-Islamic 
poetry. But in a noticeably large number of 
verses ‘aqala is related to the senses. Quite 
often it also has direct associations with the 
senses and the heart (q.v.; fu ad, galb), which 
in the qur’anic semantic is not the seat of 
emotions, but an organ of perception and 
understanding. ‘Agala as the process of rec- 
ognition which leads to belief (see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF) is taken in the Qur’an to in- 
clude sensory perception and the under- 
standing of the heart, and it relies in any 
case on the use of the senses. It does not, 
therefore, correspond to our modern no- 
tion of reason, which is regarded as the 


capacity to attain knowledge through 
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thinking and mental reflection, being dis- 
tinguished from knowledge achieved 
through sensual perception, i.e. sounds, 
smells, optical impressions or feelings. 

The various manifestations of under- 
standing in the Qur'an, that is, all the 
different contexts in which the root “q-/ 
makes its appearance, are part of the 
quranic concept of aya, “sign.” In the 
quranic Weltanschauung all creation is an 
aya, i.e. a sign from God (see s1Gns). Nature 
(see NATURAL WORLD AND THE QUR’AN) no 
less than civilization, human history (see 
HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN) and divine writ- 
ings (see BOOR), the pleasures of love and 
of food — everything that exists and takes 
place in the cosmos (see COSMOLOGY) and 
on earth (q.v.) is a revelation of God to 
humankind (see REVELATION AND INSPI- 
RATION). God speaks to humankind 
through his signs, those that are spoken be- 
ing manifested in the books of revelation, 
the unspoken ones through the world itself. 
The act of interpreting the signs is called 
in the Qur'an ‘agala, while the ways and 
means of doing so are as manifold and 
varied as the signs themselves. For exam- 
ple, in Q 30:21-4 four different kinds of ex- 
pression for the recognition of signs are 
used in rapid succession. The expression 
used in the first of these four verses is inna 
Jt dhatika la-ayatin li-qawmin _yatafakkarina, 
“There are truly signs therein for a people 
that thinks.” In the next verse they are 
called signs “for those that have knowl- 
edge,” then signs “for a people that listens” 
(li-qgawwmin_yasma ‘tina, see SEEING AND 
HEARING; HEARING AND DEAFNESS), and 
finally signs “for a people that under- 
stands” (li-qawmin_ya‘qilina). The four ex- 
pressions here are not synonymous; they 
indicate different ways of attaining under- 
standing, the intellectual (tafakkara) and 
the sensual (sami), and ultimately ‘aqala, 
which embraces the ones already de- 
scribed. Neither here nor elsewhere in the 
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Quran does the term al- ‘Glimiina denote 
people who have acquired great knowledge 
or learned a great deal, but rather people 
who are endowed with a special religious 
insight, however that may be defined; ai 
l-albab, as it is also called. The difference 
between the two conceptual areas ‘aqala 
and ‘alima is that only the latter can also 
refer to God, insofar as God is “knowing” 
(‘alim, see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 
‘Agala, on the other hand, refers to a 
purely human activity, namely the under- 
standing of divine signs. 

According to qur’anic precepts the real- 
ity of God can be understood and even 
physically perceived by all humans, by vir- 
tue of the comprehensible arguments and 
clear and self-evident facts (hence the 
emphasis on the clarity of the signs). Un- 
belief (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) Is in the 
first place not attributed to a lack of will 
but to a lack of intellectual ability and 
perception — the unbelievers fail to see 
and understand the signs “in the world at 
large or in themselves” (Q 41:53). God gives 
signs, but it is up to the individual whether 
he or she recognizes them and accepts 
their guidance — la‘allakum ta‘qiliina. This 
eventuality is the reason for the apparently 
incongruous /a‘alla, “perhaps,” one of the 
most common modal expressions in the 
Quran (see LANGUAGE OF THE QURAN). It 
has a firm place within the qur’anic Wélt- 
anschauung and by no means for stylistic 
reasons alone: /a‘alla, which may (like the 
word ‘asa) have the secondary meaning 
“that which is desired,” expresses an indi- 
vidual’s own responsibility, i.e. the possibil- 
ity that he or she will remain in darkness 
(q.v.). 

Thus ‘agala has its very special and con- 
stantly reinforced function within the rela- 
tionship between God and humankind. 
Whereas words like sha‘ara, faqtha or fakkara, 
which likewise belong to the area of “un- 


derstanding, grasping, reflecting on,” are 
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used in other, general contexts, the activity 
described in the Qur'an as ‘aqala relates 
solely to signs from God. In contrast to the 
concept of reason in the Enlightenment, 
the activity is not an end in itself; its goal is 
the reaction the signs are intended to elicit, 
namely praise (q.v.) of God (see GLORIFI- 
CATION OF GoD) and belief in him. ‘These 
are the responses appropriate to human- 
kind when confronted with God’s message 
to all, which is made manifest through 
signs. 

The noun ‘aq/ occurs in a somewhat 
different guise from its qur’anic one in 
numerous hadiths (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN), particularly in some which are 
not regarded as canonical. ‘There it is used 
in a general sense that does not refer to 
God’s relationship to humankind (cf. the 
compilation of hadiths in Ghazalt, Lhya’, 1, 
83-9). Hence a general evaluation of intel- 
lectual understanding in Islam can only be 
established from post-qur’anic sources. Al- 
though the Qur’an’s appeal to human- 
kind’s insight and its desire to — in its own 
words — “make clear” (bayyana) are indis- 
putable, as is its description of ignorance 
(q.v.) as darkness and God as light (q.v.), the 
Qur’an does not discuss, let alone glorify, 
‘agi in terms of the human ability to attain 
all kinds of understanding through thought 
and reflection. 

Starting from the Greek concept of nous, 
Islamic philosophy, theology and mysticism 
each developed their own content, mean- 
ings and connotations for the concept of 
‘aql which were based only loosely on the 
‘agala of the Qur'an (see PHILOSOPHY AND 
THE QUR'AN; THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN; 
SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN). In the aftermath 
of the modern renaissance (nahda) of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies ‘aq/ became the cornerstone of a 
reformist, rationalistic conception of reli- 
gion. Today, reference to the intellect is 


commonplace among Muslim authors of 


INTENTION 


almost all persuasions (see also KNOWL- 
EDGE AND LEARNING). 


Navid Kermani 
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Intention 


Determination to act in a certain way. Al- 
though the closest Arabic equivalent, nzyya, 
is not attested in the Qur'an, it does exist 
in a very famous hadith, albeit without the 
technical meaning developed later in the 
field of jurisprudence (figh, see LAW AND 
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THE QuR AN). In the Quran, the root kh-l-s 
(ikhlas, “sincerity”), used seventeen times in 
its active participial form, mukhiis, best ap- 
proximates the notion of worthy and well- 
directed “intention.” Sincerity is the foun- 
dation of all acts of worship (‘%dda, cf. 

Q 231393 39:2, II, 14) acceptable to God and 
of all forms of prayer (du@, cf. Q 7:29; 
10:22; also 29:65; 31:32; 40:14, 65; 98:5). 
The sincere servants of God are those 
whom he protects from being seduced by 
Iblis (Q 15:40; 38:83; see DEVIL) or from 
committing sins (as he did with Joseph 
[q.v]; Q 12:24); they will all enjoy great 
happiness in the afterlife (Q 37:40, 74, 128). 
Sincerity of belief (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF; HYPOGRITES AND HYPOCRISY) 
expresses itself in a full commitment to the 
performance of religious duties, which in 
turn makes it possible for the believer to 
receive God’s protection (q.v.). Other 
quranic terms, such as the fourth form of 
the root 7-w-d, the fifth form of y-m-m and 
the fourth form of s-w-b are occasionally 
glossed as “intention,” but with a mean- 
ing apart from the religio-juridical one of 
niyya. 

Taqwa, “seeking protection from God,” is 
an essential qur’anic term (cf. Rahman, 
Major themes, 29, 110, 127-8) that 1s very im- 
portant in this context. Izutsu (Concepts, 
196) explains the close relationship be- 
tween “belief” and éaqwa “in the form of 
an implication: if A then B.” The Qur'an 
clearly states that what is important is not 
the religious action in itself, but the inter- 
nal piety (q.v.) of the hearts (taqwa l-quliib, 
Q 22:32; see HEART). Because of its impor- 
tance, piety of the heart is the basis for 
judging action. The Qur’an strongly em- 
phasizes that pretentious behavior counts 
for nothing because God is always watch- 
ing the internal belief of everyone’s heart. 
As all the secrets on the earth, in the heav- 
ens, and in between are well known to him, 


he knows what lies in people’s hearts 
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(‘alimun bi-dhati l-sudiiri, Q 3:119, 1545 5°73 
8:433 11:55 31:23; 35:38; 39:7; 42:24; 57:6; 
64:4; 67:13; see HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN; 
SECRETS). 

The very famous hadith referred to 
above, which is mentioned in all the cano- 
nical collections, uses the word niyya to 
convey the heartfelt intention behind reli- 
gious action: “Actions are only judged on 
the basis of their intention. Every individu- 
al will only have [as a reward or punish- 
ment; see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT] what 
he has intended” (Bukhari, Sahih, vir, 55 
[but it appears at least seven other times in 
the work]; cf. the first hadith in Pouzet, Une 
hermeneutique, 74-89). Judging an action ac- 
cording to the intention behind it became 
the higher criterion in juridical applica- 
tion (cf. Wensinck, Niyya, 67). Good in- 
tention is taken into consideration by 
God, even if the action is not performed. 
Sinful intention, on the other hand, is not 
counted as long as the action is not per- 
formed (cf. Tabart, Tafsir; Ibn Kathir, Taf 
si, ad Q 3:119). 

Repentance (tawba) from sins is the way 
to turn back to God and to a state of right 
intention, the original meaning of tawba 
being to “turn back” or “return.” God, in 
turn, returns his blessing (yatibu) to the 
sincere penitent (see REPENTANCE AND 
PENANCE). This juridical definition of 
tawba is further specified to include repen- 
tance from bad thought, whether whis- 
pered by Satan (waswasat al-shaytan) or 
emerging from desires of the soul (waswasat 
al-nafs). Al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111; Lhya’ [Kitab 
al-tawba/, v, 4) speaks about several aspects 
of repentance: attempting not to sin (see 
SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR), remorse for sins 
committed, observing good actions (see 
GOOD DEEDS), and the realization of one’s 
own fallibility, and, lastly, the prophet 
Muhammad’s acts of abstention from 
amenities (which went above and beyond 
what is obligatory) because of his aware- 
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ness of their potential to distract one from 
the path towards the attainment of eternal 
reward (see PATH OR WAY). As for Ibn 
“Arabi (d. 638/1240; al-Futiéhat, 1, 209), the 
semantic structure of fawba is more com- 
plicated, though it is basically set forth on 
the same ground, that is dealing with nzyya 
as a religious responsibility. 


Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd 
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Intercalation see CALENDAR 


Intercession 


Prayer or pleading with God on behalf of 
someone else. In addition to the references 
to those gods, humans or images who will 
be unable to intercede with God on behalf 
of humankind (cf. Q 19:87; 36:23; see IDOLS 
AND IMAGES) and the guilty (a/-mujrimin, 

Q 74:41) who will not benefit from the assis- 
tance of any intercessors (al-shafi ‘tm, 

Q 74:48), intercession (shafa‘a) is mentioned 
in the Qur’an with respect to angels (see 
ANGEL) praying for the believers and the 
Prophet praying for erring but repentant 
Muslims. It has become a cardinal belief in 
Islam that Muhammad will intercede for 
all Muslims on the day of resurrection 
(q.v.3 see also LAST JUDGMENT), but this be- 
lief is not well supported by the Qur'an. 
Stl more controversial is seeking the inter- 
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cession of deceased saints by praying at 
their tombs (see FESTIVALS AND GOMME- 
MORATIVE DAYS), a practice that is very 
common but with no obvious foundation 
in the Qur'an and seen by some critics as 


a form of polytheism. 


Intercession in the Qur'an 
Concerning Muslims who had “acknowl- 
edged their wrong-doings, mixing a good 
work with another that was evil” (see coop 
DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS; GOOD AND EVIL; SIN, 
MAJOR AND MINOR), in Q 9:102-3 the 
Prophet is told to “pray on their behalf 
(salli ‘alayhim); truly your prayers are a 
source of security for them.” When the 
Prophet prays for other people, the verb 
in the Qur'an is salla, “to pray,” and the 
preposition is ‘ald, “on.” But when God is 
the actor, this same verb and preposition 
are used in the sense of “to bless.” For ex- 
ample, “He it is who blesses you (pl.), as do 
his angels, that he might bring you out of 
darkness into light” (Q 33:43) or, in a par- 
ticularly famous and important passage 
that lies at the heart of the Muslim prac- 
tice of blessing the Prophet at every men- 
tion of his name and in their daily devo- 
tions, “God and his angels bless the 
Prophet; you who believe, bless him and 
give him the greeting of peace” (Q 33:56). 
One may infer from the qur’anic verse 
instructing Muhammad not to pray for 
“hypocrites” (see HYPOCRITES AND HY- 
PpocRisy) who had died (Q 9:84) that the 
practice of praying for the dead at their 
funerals (see DEATH AND THE DEAD) was 
already in place in the time of the Prophet, 
which is also indicated by hadith. The an- 
gels also seek forgiveness (q.v.) for (yastagh- 
Jiriina li-) those who believe (Q 40:7) and for 
all those on the earth (Q 42:5). The Qur'an 
alludes to Muhammad offering to pray for 
the forgiveness of the hypocrites, who re- 
buff his offer; the Quran says that no mat- 


ter how much Muhammad prayed for their 
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forgiveness, they would never be forgiven 
(Q 63:5, 6; 9:80). The Quran emphasizes 
that each person is responsible for his or 

her own self, and that Muhammad is not 
responsible for the response of people to 

his message (Q 39:41). 

Much more problematic is the notion of 
intercession (shafa‘a) on the day of resur- 
rection. The Qur'an repeatedly warns the 
Meccans that they will find no helper (e.g, 
Q 9:74, wa-md lahum fi l-ard min waltyyin 
wa-la nasirin) and none to hide them from 
God’s wrath on the day of resurrection. 
The denial of help at the time of judg- 
ment appears to refer to the uselessness 
of the intercession of kin relations, pa- 
trons, wealth or idols at that time (see 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QURAN; 
CLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE; KINSHIP). The 
entire emphasis in the qur’anic account of 
the day of resurrection is on the over- 
whelming power of God, king of the day 
of judgment, and the lack of recourse at 
that time for those who did not heed the 
warning of the prophets in this life (see 
WARNER; PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). 
“Then will the weak say to those who were 
arrogant (see ARROGANCE), ‘We followed 
you, can you help us against the wrath of 
God?’ They will reply, ‘If God had guided 
us, we would have guided you. It makes no 
difference whether we rage or bear pa- 
tiently, there is no way for us to escape’” 
(Q 14:21). “Then guard yourselves against a 
day when one soul shall not avail another, 
nor shall intercession (shafa‘a) be accepted 
for it, nor shall compensation be taken 
from it, nor shall they be helped” (Q 2:48; 
cf. 2:123). Yet this apparently categorical 
denial of intercession appears to be miti- 
gated in other verses: “How many angels 
are in the heavens whose intercession will 
avail nothing except after God permits it to 
whomever he wishes and pleases?” 

(Q 53:26). “On that day intercession will 
not benefit anyone except those for whom 
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the Merciful has granted it” (Q 20:109; cf. 
34:23); “Who is there who can intercede 
(yashfa‘u) in his presence except by his per- 
mission?” (Q 2:255); “None shall have the 
power of intercession but the one who 
has taken an oath (‘ahd, see OATHS AND 
PROMISES; GOVENANT) with the merciful” 
(Q 19:87). These verses have been taken by 
Muslims to indicate that the prophet 
Muhammad will have the right to inter- 
cede for his people on the day of judgment 
(for further discussion on the intercession 
of Muhammad, see Stieglecker, Die 
Glaubenslehren, 678-83). 

Faith in Muhammad ’s intercession is also 
based on Q 17:79, “You [Muhammad] pray 
in the small hours of the morning (tahaj- 
jada) an additional prayer (najfila); perhaps 
your lord (q.v.) will raise you to a praise- 
worthy station (maqam mahmid).” A hadith 
(Muslim, Sahih [trans. Siddiqi], 125, no. 
371) identifies this praiseworthy (or exalted) 
station as one which allowed the Prophet 
to bring out of hell all whom he wished. 


Muslim belief concerning intercession on the day 

of judgment 
Al-Ghazalt (450-505/1058-1111) wrote in 
Lhy@ ‘ulitm al-din, “Revival of the religious 
sciences,” (iv, 653) that God will accept the 
intercession of the prophets and the truth- 
ful (al-siddiqun), indeed even of the learned 
‘ulama@ and the righteous (al-salthiin). Every- 
one who has favor with God will be al- 
lowed to intercede for relatives, friends and 
acquaintances. The quranic passage he 
solicits to justify this belief is Q 93:3-5, 
where the prophet Muhammad is ad- 
dressed: “Your lord has not forsaken you, 
nor is he displeased. Indeed, the hereafter 
will be better for you than the present. 
Your lord will give to you and you will be 
well-pleased.” The pleasing gift of God to 
Muhammad, according to al-Ghazali, is 
the gift of intercession for his people. In 
one hadith (Muslim, Sahih, 135), the 
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Prophet raises his hands and weeps, saying, 
“My people (ummatz), my people!” God 
tells Gabriel (q.v.) to inform him: “We will 
satisfy you concerning your people, and 
will not grieve you.” 

Sunni Muslims came to believe that even 
Muslims who had committed very grave 
sins would enter paradise by virtue of the 
Prophet’s intercession as long as they had 
an ounce of faith. “On that day,” says 
Muhammad in another hadith, “I will be 
the imam (q.v.) of the prophets and their 
preacher and the one who intercedes (sahib 
al-shafa‘a).” This intercession, however, oc- 
curs after sinners have been punished for 
their sins in hellfire (see HELL; FIRE); the 
Prophet engages in continuous intercession 
until the last soul is brought into paradise 
(q.v.). The people will frantically seek the 
intercession of Adam (q.v.), Abraham 
(q.v.), Moses (q.v.) and Jesus (q.v.), each of 
whom will decline, but Muhammad will 
finally be the intercessor for all people 
(Muslim, Sahih, 120-32). 

The teaching of the Qur'an in some 39 
verses (e.g. Q 2:162) is that punishment in 
hellfire is eternal. Although the people of 
hell plead with those in paradise to help 
them, they cannot because there is a veil 
(q.v.) between them (Q 7:46; see also BAR- 
ZAKH), and there is no indication that any- 
one may cross from one to the other. Mus- 
lim belief, however, considerably modified 
this belief: just as there are seven layers in 
the heavens, so are there seven layers of 
hell (a belief suggested by the various 
names given to hellfire in the Qur'an), and 
only unbelievers would be consigned to the 
lowest layers or suffer eternally. Sinning 
believers will be in the upper layers, from 
which they will be rescued by Muham- 
mad’s intercession. Muhammad will be 
“leader of humanity on the day of resur- 
rection” (Muslim, Sahih, 132, no. 379), the 
one honored with opening the gate of par- 
adise (ibid., 132-3). He is the first to inter- 
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cede, and among all the prophets he has 
the largest following in paradise (ibid., 
133-5). Muhammad is quoted as saying, 
“There is for every apostle a prayer which 
is granted, but every prophet showed haste 
in his prayer. I, however, have reserved my 
prayer [to be] for intercession for my peo- 
ple on the day of resurrection and it will 
be granted, God willing, for every one of 
them who dies without associating any- 
thing with God” (ibid., 134, no. 389). His 
prayer somewhat mitigates even the pun- 
ishment of his unconverted uncle, Aba 
Talib, allowing him into the upper layers 
of hellfire (bid., 138-9). 

On the other hand, the Kharijites (see 
KHAR]ISs) and others who believe that no 
one has the ability to intercede with God 
cite Q 11:108 as an argument against the 
concept of intercession (see Gilliot, Le 
commentaire coranique, 194-9; see FREE- 


DOM AND PREDESTINATION) . 


The intercession of the saints 
All over the world Muslims visit the tombs 
of saints, seeking the blessing of their pres- 
ence. They also seek their help in earthly 
matters. If a woman cannot conceive, if 
her child is ill, if a student wishes to suc- 
ceed in his or her exams or for any number 
of reasons, people resort to saints, the 
“friends” of God, whether living or dead. 
Saints intercede before God and are chan- 
nels of blessing (q.v.; baraka). Egyptian 
Muslims believe that the Prophet’s grand- 
son and granddaughter, al-Husayn and 
Sayyida Zaynab, and al-Shafit (150-204/ 
767-819), eponym of one of the four 
schools of Sunni jurisprudence (see Law 
AND THE QURAN), preside over a heavenly 
court that decides the outcome of earthly 
events. People visit their shrines in Cairo 
(which are assumed to be their tombs) and 
seek their intercession. They even write let- 
ters to al-ShafiT seeking redress for injus- 
tices (Uways, Min malanuh). Many modern 
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Muslim reformers believe that such prayers 
at the tombs of saints are prohibited and 
smack of polytheism, that the dead saint is 
not present or able to hear petitions or in- 
tercede with God. Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/ 
1328) is well-known for his campaigns 
against such aspects of popular religion, 
but such attacks became far more promi- 
nent in the twentieth century. 

One contemporary Safi shaykh of Egypt, 
Muhammad Zaki [brahim (b. ca. 1905), 
has written extensively to defend the prac- 
tice of seeking the intercession of saints. 
He interprets the “way to God” men- 
tioned in Q 5:35, “Fear God and seek a way 
(wasila) to him,” as the intercession of 
godly people, both living and dead. He 
says that Muslims do not pray to the saints, 
as critics allege, but seek a way to God by 
means of their eternal essence (ma‘nd) of 
faith, sincerity, love and purity. He quotes a 
hadith from the collection of al-Tirmidhi 
(d. ca. 270/883-4) in which the Prophet in- 
structs a blind man to pray, “Muhammad, 
Task your intercession (astashfi‘u bika) with 
my lord to return my sight.” Since Mu- 
hammad would be absent when the man 
was to utter this prayer, it is Muhammad’s 
eternal essence, not his temporal person, 
that is addressed in prayer. After Muham- 
mad’s death, people prayed for rain both in 
the name of Muhammad’s uncle al-‘Abbas 
and at the tomb of the Prophet. The ma- 
jority of Muslims, the shaykh argues, even 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855), the inspira- 
tion for the legal school of Ibn Taymiyya 
and the Wahhabis, major critics of saint 
veneration, approved of seeking a way to 
God through the righteous dead. Muham- 
mad Zaki makes a distinction between 
wasila and mediation (wisdata), “which no 
Muslim believes is necessary.” “When a 
person out of ignorance or error or habit 
or tradition says, “Sidi so-and-so,’ he really 


means, ‘Lord of Sidi so-and-so.’ He errs 
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only in his expression, not in his faith. To 
call this idolatry is ignorance and means 
unjustly removing the majority of Muslims 
from the pale of Islam.” Seeking the inter- 
cession of a righteous person does not im- 
ply worship of the intercessor. The interac- 
tion of the spirits of the dead with the 
living is underlined by hadiths concerning 
Muhammad's meeting with the spirits of 
the former prophets during his ascension 
(q.v.) into heaven, and by his addressing the 
dead polytheists who were killed at the bat- 
tle of Badr (q.v.). That dead Muslims are 
also alive and that the dead benefit from 
the deeds of the living are indicated by the 
Quran itself (Q 3:170; 59:10). Furthermore, 
the blessedness of praying in shrines, espe- 
cially during their anniversary celebra- 
tions, may be defended by reference to the 
many hadiths that indicate the particular 
blessedness of praying at certain places 
and times (Ibrahim, Qadaya I-wasila, 5-20). 

Ibn Taymiyya and the Wahhabis prohib- 
ited erecting edifices over graves, on the 
basis of hadiths forbidding plastering 
tombs, sitting on them or building over 
them (Muslim, Sahih, 459). But, argues 
shaykh Muhammad Zaki, for seven centu- 
ries before Ibn ‘Taymiyya there was a con- 
sensus among the Muslims concerning its 
permissibility. Earlier prohibitions neces- 
sary to bring an end to idolatry (see 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS) were later over- 
turned by the Prophet himself. A dome, he 
says, is nothing but a strong roof. The 
Prophet and the first two caliphs were bur- 
ied in ‘A’isha’s (see ‘A’ISHA BINT ABI BAKR) 
house, which had a roof. Many domes have 
been built over the Prophet’s tomb, and no 
one objected. Objections to praying at 
tombs may be countered by pointing out 
that the Prophet’s tomb is right next to the 
mosque, and according to Islamic tradition 
Ishmael (q.v.; Isma‘Tl) and other people 
were buried beneath the walls of the 
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Ka’ba (q.v.). If burial next to a place of 
prayer were forbidden, the Prophet would 
not have said that prayer in that place was 
better than any other. Furthermore, ‘A’isha 
lived and prayed in the room in which the 
Prophet, Abi Bakr, and ‘Umar were 
buried. Mosques, he concludes, have been 
built near graves to grant the dead the 
benefit of the baraka of the Qur’an recita- 
tion (see RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN), 
prayer (q.v.) and dhikr (invocation) taking 
place there, and so the virtuous dead may 
be a good example to the living (Ibrahim, 
Qadaya l-wasila, 34-45). 

On the efficacy of praying at saints’ 
tombs, shaykh Muhammad Zaki provides 
the example of famous Muslims. Al-Shafit 
allegedly prayed regularly at the tomb of 
Abii Hanifa (d. 150/767), and his requests 
were answered. The help (madad) of the 
dead is stronger than that of the living. 
God’s favor (karama, a word also used for a 
saint’s miracle) does not end with the 
saint’s death (Ibrahim, Qadaya I-wasila, 47). 

The contemporary relevance of the no- 
tion of intercession (shafa‘a) is captured by 
Qindil Umm Hashim, a novelette by Yahya 
Haqqi published in Egypt in 1944. It por- 
trays a young man whose family venerates 
the Prophet’s granddaughter, Sayyida 
Zaynab, the oil of whose lamp is reputed 
to heal eye diseases. After studying oph- 
thalmology in England, the young doctor 
has little patience with his family’s supers- 
titions, and tries to heal his blind cousin 
with modern techniques, only to find that 
it will work solely in conjunction with oil 
from the saint’s lamp. This story beauti- 
fully portrays popular faith in the power of 
the intercession of saints and the need for 
modern science to find a connection with 
the sense of authenticity that is rooted in 
this faith. 


Valerie J. Hoffman 
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Intoxicants 


Substances, generally containing alcohol, 
the consumption of which causes a state of 
inebriation. Although Islamic law includes 
opiates, narcotics and other drugs under 


the category of “intoxicants,” the qur’anic 
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terminology is limited to terms for strong 
drink: sakar (Q 16:67; cf. sukara, “drunken,” 
In Q 22:2; 4:43); rahig (the wine of the righ- 
teous in paradise, Q 83:25; but the Quran 
emphasizes that the contents of the cups of 
paradise will not result in headaches or 
madness [/@ yunzifuna, Q 56:19; cf. 37:47]); 
and the most often attestated term, al- 
khamr (lit. “wine”’), mentioned six times in 
various contexts. Islamic jurisprudence or- 
dinarily considers the qur’anic usage of 
this term — particularly in Q 2:219 and 
5:90-1 — to refer to intoxicants in general, 
and not solely to wine. Through the inter- 
pretative method of analogy (qiyas), the 
word al-khamr is taken to mean every intox- 
icant (al-muskir). One of the reasons why 
the word al-khamr is used as the qur’anic 
terminus technicus for all intoxicants lies in 
the Qur’an’s proximity to the Semitic and, 
more generally, the Mediterranean cultural 
region where wine (al-khamr) was both the 
main intoxicant and an important element 
of Christian liturgy (see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY). This can be seen in the tex- 
tual evidence of the Qur'an itself, e.g. in 

Q 12 “Joseph” (Strat Yisuf), where it is 
stated that one of the two prisoners to re- 
main alive would pour out wine for his lord 
to drink (Q 12:41; see JOSEPH). ‘he context 
of this verse indicates that “wine” may be 
understood, in a cross-cultural interpreta- 
tion, as the Dionysian symbol of life, for 
the prisoner had just dreamt that he had 
distilled wine from grapes (Q 12:36), the 
meaning of his dream being that he would 
survive (see DREAMS AND SLEEP). Both sym- 
bolic and literal interpretation has been of- 
fered for qur’anic imagery such as “and 
rivers of wine delicious to the drinkers” in 
paradise (q.v.; al-janna; see also GARDEN), 
mentioned in Q 47:15. The Qur'an speaks 
about the act of drinking wine and other 
drinks from goblets (see GUPS AND VESSELS) 
in paradise within an elaborated context of 
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material culture. Divans, seats, goblets 
filled to the brink, “wherefrom they get no 
aching of the head nor any madness” 

(Q 56:19), bodies decorated with jewelry, 
the conversations of the inhabitants of 
paradise: all this describes a qur’anic ideal 
of beauty (q.v.) and perfected existence 
(see also MATERIAL GULTURE AND THE 
QUR’AN; FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS; 
INSTRUMENTS). 

Yet, while Muslim mystics (see sUFISM 
AND THE QURAN) sang songs glorifying 
the divine wine that does not intoxicate, 
Islamic theologians and jurists (see THEO- 
LOGY AND THE QUR'AN; LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN) condemned, just as fervently, the 
earthly wine that does. For example, al- 
Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144; Kashhaf, i, 261), 
in his identification of fermentation as that 
which leads to the transformation of a liq- 
uid into an intoxicating substance, extends 
the qur’anic prohibition of khamr to in- 
clude “all drinks that have an intoxicating 
effect” (“... wa- ‘nda akthar al-fuqaha@ huwa 
haram ka-l-khamr wa-kadhalika kull ma@ askara 
min kull sharab”). Two passages are funda- 
mental for the qur’anic prohibition of in- 
toxicants (al-khamr): Q 2:219 says: “They 
question you about strong drink and games 
of chance (see GAMBLING). Say: in both is 
great sin, and some utility for men; but the 
sin of them is greater than their useful- 
ness...” and Q 5:g0-1, “O you who believe! 
Strong drink and games of chance and 
idols (see IDOLS AND IMAGES) and divining 
arrows (see DIVINATION; FORETELLING) 
are only an infamy of Satan’s (see DEVIL) 
handwork. Leave it aside in order that you 
may succeed. Satan seeks only to cast 
among you enmity and hatred by means of 
strong drink and games of chance, and 
turn you from remembrance of God and 
from [his] worship. Will you then have 
done?” 

Islamic jurisprudence generally under- 
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stands the qur’anic ban of intoxicants to 
have developed in stages. Commentators 
of the Qur'an regularly claim (cf. e.g. 
Zamakhshart, Kashshaf, i, 260; Sabtni, 
Tafsiv, i, 270) that between the revelation 
of Q 2:219 and Q 5:90-1, Q 4:43, which for- 
bids performing prayer (q.v.) in a drunken 
state, was pronounced (see OCCASIONS OF 
REVELATION; CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). This verse reads as follows: 

“O you who believe! Do not draw near to 
prayer when you are drunken (sukara), till 
you know that which you utter...” There- 
fore, Q 5:90-1 is considered to be the con- 
clusive and final ban of intoxicants by the 
Quran. 

The etymology of the word al-khamr elu- 
cidates the precise nature of intoxicants. 
The linguist al-Zajjaj (d. 311/923; Lisan al- 
‘Arab, s.v. kh-m-r) defines al-khamr as that 
which covers the mind (md satara ‘ala l-‘aql). 
Al-Zajjaj also adds that the cognate khimar 
means “the veil of woman,” because it is 
something that covers a woman’s head. 
The modern scholar Muhammad ‘Ali al- 
Sabiani repeats this definition of khamr 
(li-annaha tastur al-‘aql). The concept of 
“covering the mind” is understood meta- 
phorically as the distortion of reason. 
Islamic legislation and jurisprudence takes 
this fact as fundamental in banning intoxi- 
cants, drugs and all that intoxicates the 
body or mind. In the books of Islamic tra- 
dition, alcohol is called “the mother of all 
evils” (umm al-khaba th). Islamic law, pursu- 
ant to the relevant qur’anic verses and to 
various hadith (e.g. al-khamr ma khamara al- 
‘aql), strictly bans every association with al- 
cohol, drugs and intoxicants in general, 
such as trafficking, producing, using as 
medicine, deriving profit, etc. 

Finally, mention should be made of the 
mystical commentaries of the Qur'an, 
which state that the drunkenness caused by 
khamr is but one sort of drunkenness (swkr). 
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These commentaries (e.g. al-Burtisawi, 
Tafsir, i, 341) point to the non-material 
forms of intoxication that can inflame 

the heart and soul (sukr al-qulub wa-l-arwah, 
see HEART). 


Enes Karic 
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Invitation 


The exhortation to heed the qur’anic mes- 
sage. The Quran issues its basic invitation 
(da‘wa) to all people: worship (q.v.) and 
serve the sovereign and unique God alone 
(Q 21:25) and practice true religion (Q 7:29; 
9:33; see ISLAM; RELIGION). Invitations 
come through messengers (see MESSENGER) 
and prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD) to their peoples. Muhammad is 
called to “invite to the way (see PATH OR 
way) of the lord with wisdom and beauti- 


” 


ful preaching...” (Q 16:125; also 22:67; 
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23:73; 28:87). Other messengers and 
prophets issuing invitations include Noah 
(q.v.3 Nah; Q 71:1-26; 7:59-64), Abraham 
(q.v.3 Ibrahim; Q 26:69-82; 37:83-98), 
Moses (q.v.; Miisa; Q 7:103-29; 10:84-6), 
whose call is elaborately narrated 

(Q 20:9-445 79:15-9), Elijah (q.v.; Ilyas; 

Q 37:123-32), Salih (q.v.; Q 7:73-9; 11:61-8), 
Hid (q.v.; Q 7:65-72; 11:50-60; 46:21-6), 
Shu‘ayb (q.v.; Q 7:85-93; 11:84-95; 29:36-7) 
and Jesus (q.v.; ‘Isa; Q 3:49-57; 61:6). Solo- 
mon (q.v.; Sulayman) invites “a woman 
ruling over” Saba’ (Bilqis [q.v.], the Queen 
of Sheba [q.v.]) to submit to true religion 
(Q 27:22-44). 

The invitations of prophets and messen- 
gers call people out of darkness (q.v.) into 
the light (q.v.); rescue them from evil (see 
GOOD AND EVIL), sins (see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR), and pain; stress that thankfulness 
(see GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE) and 
obedience (q.v.) are necessary for increase 
in blessing (q.v.); and warn them that dis- 
obeying God requires punishment (Jabjub, 
Dawa, 91-3; see DISOBEDIENCE; REWARD 
AND PUNISHMENT; GHASTISEMENT AND PUN- 
ISHMENT; PUNISHMENT STORIES). Noah’s 
largely unsuccessful inviting (Q 71:1-20) of 
his people, extending over more than nine 
hundred years (Q 29:14-5), can serve as an 
example. He begins by awakening fear 
(tarhib): “O people, I am your clear war- 
ner” (q.v.5 Q 71:2). Then he commands 
them to the sole worship of God, to rever- 
ent fear (q.v.) of God, and to obedience to 
himself as God’s prophet (Q 71:3). Awaken- 
ing their desire (targhib), he promises for- 
giveness (q.v.) of their sins and postpone- 
ment of life’s end (Q 71:4). After stirring up 
fear (tarhib) again and assuring them that 
judgment (q.v.) cannot be delayed (Q 71:4), 
he urges them to ask the lord for forgive- 
ness (Q 71:10) with an appeal rooted in 
God’s nature: “He is oft-forgiving; he 
will send rain to you in abundance...” 


(Q 71:10-1). Finally, he appeals to the good- 
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ness of God’s creation (q.v.; Q 71:13-203 cf. 
Jabjub, Dawa, 296-8; see COSMOLOGY). 

The Quran also offers invitations not is- 
sued by prophets and messengers. An un- 
identified man from the outer reaches of 
the city invites his people to follow those 
who are sent to them (Q 36:20). God invites 
all to the house of peace (Q 10:25; see 
HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE) and to the 
garden (q.v.) of bliss and forgiveness 
(Q 2:221). The seductive invitations of 
Satan (Q 31:21; 35:6; see DEVIL), Pharaoh 
(q.v.) and his troops (Q 28:41) and other 
unbelievers (Q 2:221; 40:41-4) compete 
with divine invitations (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF; ENEMIES). 

Many invitations relate to the final judg- 
ment, the day of summoning (yazwm al- 
tanddi, Q 40:32; see LAST JUDGMENT; 
APOCALYPSE). God summons some to total 
destruction (Q 56:41-56), some to eternal 
bliss (Q 17:71) and all to his praise (q.v.; 

Q 17:52; See REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 
The caller calls (yunadi l-munadi) and the 
dead come forth (Q 50:41-2; cf. Q 30:25; see 
DEATH AND THE DEAD). Unbelievers (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) are drawn to the in- 
viter (al-da{) irresistibly (Q 54:6-8). God will 
summon (yunddi) idolaters to produce their 
deities (Q 28:62-5, 74) and the idolaters will 
call, but their deities will not speak up for 
them (Q 28:64; see IDOLS AND IMAGES; 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; INTERCESSION). 
Every nation (umma) will be called to ap- 
pear before its book (q.v.; Q 45:28). Satan 
will refuse to take the blame for those who 
are judged deserving of painful torment 


(Q 14:22). 
A.H. Mathias Zahniser 
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Iram 


The name of a place or possibly a tribe. It 
is connected with the people of ‘Ad (q.v.) 
and thus, by extension, with the story of 
the prophet Hid (q.v.). Iram is in fact 
mentioned only once in the Quran, in 

Q 89:6-7: “Do you not see how your lord 
dealt with ‘Ad, [and with] Iram of the 
columns” (a-lam tara kayfa fa‘ala rabbuka 
bi-‘Adin Irama dhati l-‘imadi). Some clas- 
sical exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR- 
*AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) interpret 
Iram as being in apposition to — and 
thus synonymous with — the people of 
‘Ad. For them, Iram designates an ancient 
tribe, and a subdivision of ‘Ad (argued 
most forcefully by Ibn Khaldin; cf. Ibn 
Khaldiin-Rosenthal, i, 25-8). Furthermore, 
for some, Iram was the progenitor of the 
“Nabateans,” that is, Aramaeans (e.g. 
Tabart, Ta’rikh, i, 220). The epithet “of 
the columns” (dhati l- ‘tmadi) is in this case 
understood as a tribal epithet “of the tent- 
poles” or, more recently, “people of trust” 
(Ahmed Ah, al-Qur’an). 

The vast majority of the exegetes, how- 
ever, understand Iram “of the columns” to 
be a place: the capital city of the land of 
the ‘Adites, destroyed by God’s wrath (see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES). The most com- 
monly supposed location of this city is in 
Yemen. According to this version, an 
‘Adite king named Shaddad built a city in 


the desert near Aden to rival paradise (q.v.): 


the description of Iram’s opulence varies 
greatly, but it is always detailed. Before 
Shaddad and his people could relocate to 
his new city, however, God destroyed him 
and his people for their pride (q.v.; see also 
ARROGANCE), along with the city of Iram. 
This Yemen-based narrative generated its 
share of adventure-stories, such as the 
often-retold tale of Ibn Qilaba, a wander- 


ing shepherd who is said to have discov- 


ered the lost ruins of Iram during the reign 


IRAQ 


of the Umayyad caliph Mu‘awiya (d. 60/ 
680) or that of the discovery by two intre- 
pid explorers of Shaddad’s tomb carved 
into a mountain overlooking the sea. Oth- 
ers (such as al-Raba‘, Fada ‘il, 20) prefer to 
identify Iram with pre-Islamic Damascus, 
perhaps influenced by its association with 
the biblical Aram and, no doubt, its plen- 
tiful columns. Still others (such as al- 
Zamakhshart, Asas) identify Iram with Al- 
exandria. The strength of the tradition of 
identifying Iram with a place rather than a 
people is attested by its inclusion in the 
main Arabic geographical dictionaries: 
Abi ‘Ubayd al-Bakrt, Yaqit al-Hamawi 
and Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari (see 
GEOGRAPHY; HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN). 
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Iraq 


A region extending over the southern lands 
of Mesopotamia including the fertile lands 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates 


IRAQ 


rivers. Although the word Iraq does not 
occur in the Qur'an (see GEOGRAPHY), a 
number of prophets (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD) mentioned therein are 
believed to have come from Iraq (i.e. Abra- 
ham, q.v.), leading some recent Western 
scholarship to posit Iraq as the cradle of 
the Qur’an (see Wansbrough, @s, 49-50; 
and id., Sectarian milieu for a more fully de- 
veloped version of the theory; see also 
SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 
In post-qur anic times, the region played a 
central role in the shaping of religious doc- 
trines that profoundly influenced the differ- 
ent exegetical tendencies. 

The Muslim conquest of Iraq began 
during the caliphate of ‘Umar (r. 13-23/ 
634-44) and ended with the defeat of the 
Sassanians in al-Qadisiyya in 16/637 and 
Nihawand in 21/642. The garrison camps 
of Basra and Kifa were established soon 
thereafter. Muslim Iraq was then ruled 
from these two cities which rapidly evolved 
into major towns becoming the cultural 
and administrative centers of Iraq. 

At a very early date, Iraq became the 
scene of violent clashes among the various 
politico-religious parties. During the ca- 
liphate of Mu‘awiya (41-60/661-80), it was 
the center of opposition from the Shits 
(see SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN) and the 
Kharijis (q.v.). The Umayyad dynasty 
gave Syria pre-eminence over Iraq. ‘The 
‘Abbasids replaced the Umayyads in 132/ 
750 and established their new capital, 
Baghdad, in Iraq, thus acknowledging 
Iraq’s political, economic and social impor- 
tance. This new era ushered in a period of 
economic development and cultural and 
artistic efflorescence. Iraq became a major 
center for the elaboration of the religious 
sciences (see TRADITIONAL DISGIPLINES OF 
QUR’ANIC STUDY), including philology (see 
ARABIG LANGUAGE; FOREIGN VOCGABU- 
LARY; LANGUAGE OF THE QURAN), gram- 


mar (see GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN), 
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quranic exegesis (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR'AN, CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), hadith 
(see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) and law (see 
LAW AND THE QUR'AN). A vast number of 
poets, historians, men of letters as well as 
scholars whose outstanding achievements 
included the fields of philosophy, medi- 
cine, mathematics and astronomy are asso- 
ciated with Baghdad, Basra and Kifa (see 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE QUR’AN; MEDICINE 
AND THE QUR’AN; SCIENCE AND THE 
QuR’AN). The coming of the ‘Abbasids did 
not bring religious unity to Iraq. “Alid re- 
volts and civil war between al-Amin and 
al-Ma’miin (194-8/810-3) brought severe 
disturbances to the region. Iraq also be- 
came the main center of the Mu'tazila 
movement (see MUTAZILIs). The ensuing 
inquisition (q.v.) attempting to impose the 
pro-Mu'ttazili doctrine of the createdness 
of the Quran (q.v.) added to the already 
existing tensions. 

Al-Mu'tasim (r. 218-27/833-42) intro- 
duced into the capital large numbers of 
Turkish slaves and in 223/836 this caliph 
(q.v.) established a new capital up the 
Tigris at Samarra’. The decay of central 
authority continued, exacerbated by the 
revolt of the Zanj (225-70/869-83) and by 
the repeated raids of the Qarmatis. The 
break-up of the caliphate led to the emer- 
gence of a large number of successor 
states. A new era in which Iraq was con- 
trolled by the ShiT Buwayhid amirs was 
ushered in 334/945 and extended until 
447/1055. The fourth/tenth and fifth/ 
eleventh centuries witnessed both the 
emergence of prominent Imamf scholars 
and theologians and the promotion of 
popular Shrism reflected in the special 
veneration bestowed on the tombs of the 
Shi imams (see imAm). The arrival of the 
Seljuqs in 447/1055 established an essen- 
tially Sunni regime. ‘They encouraged the 
study of Islamic law and theology and for- 
malized the institution of the madrasa, the 
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Islamic institution of higher learning. In 
658/1258 the Mongol Hulagu invaded 
Iraq, sacked Baghdad and put to death 
the last ‘Abbasid caliph. The period ex- 
tending until the Ottoman conquest wit- 
nessed the political and economic decline 
of the province. 


Nadia Maria El-Cheikh 
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Isaac 


One of the sons of Abraham (q.v.). Isaac 
(Ishaq), specifically named a prophet 

(Q 19:49; 37:112; see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD), is mentioned by name 
seventeen times in sixteen qur’anic verses. 
In half of these, he is included in what ap- 
pears to be a litany of remembrances of 
ancient prophets. Such remembrances are 
a common qur’anic motif in which the 
prophethood and message of Muhammad 
are set within a context of ancient and 
familiar prophets and divine messages, 
usually but not always paralleling the scrip- 
tural traditions of Judaism and Christianity 
(see SCRIPTURE AND THE QURAN). The 
most common format in which Isaac ap- 
pears in this litany of the prophets is 
“Abraham, Ishmael (q.v.), Isaac, Jacob 
(q.v.) and the tribes,” often followed by ad- 
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ditional prophets and personalities known 
from the Bible (Q 2:136, 14.0; 3:84; 4:163). In 
other references to the Abraham clan, the 
order is Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. In 
these references, Ishmael is either men- 
tioned a few verses later in association 

with other familiar prophetic personages 
unrelated to Abraham (Q 6:84-6; 38:45-8), 
or is excluded entirely (cf. Q 12:6; 19:49; 
29:27). 

In these formulaic lists, Isaac, like the 
other ancient personages mentioned, is a 
true prophet who has received God’s com- 
munication (md unzila [‘alayhi/, Q 2:136; 
3:84), inspiration/revelation (wahy, cf. 

Q 4:163; see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION) 
or guidance (had), cf. Q 6:84). The prophets 
of the Abraham family are exceptional in- 
dividuals, true believers who are neither 
Jews nor Christians (Q 2:140) but rather an- 
cient and pre-Islamic muslimiin or “those 
who submit [entirely] to the divine will” 

(Q 2:133; see HANTF). In fact, the polemical 
argument of Q 2:130-41 (see especially 134, 
141) suggests that the descendants of these 
Abrahamic prophets have passed away, but 
their example may still be emulated by 
those who would believe and submit to 
God’s will by following the divine message 
communicated through Muhammad, the 
last of the great prophets. Blessed by God 
(Q 37:113), Isaac is a result of the divine 
promise to Abraham and his unnamed 
wife who laughed when given the good 
news of his impending birth (Q 11:71; cf. 
153533 51:28; Gen 17:15-21). When Abraham 
settled some of his progeny in a barren 
valley near God’s sacred house (see HOUSE, 
DOMESTIC AND DIVINE), presumably in 
Mecca (q.v.), he prays that they will ob- 
serve the proper ritual prayers (see 
PRAYER) and prosper, and he thanks God 
for giving him Ishmael and Isaac in his 

old age (Q 14:37-9). Isaac, along with 
Abraham’s other progeny, is given to Abra- 
ham for his piety (q.v.) and unswerving 
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obedience to monotheism (Q 6:84; 19:49; 
21:72; 29:27; and perhaps 37:112). 

The character of Isaac is not developed 
in the Qur'an and he remains a minor fig- 
ure throughout, appearing almost entirely 
in formulaic lists or idiomatic expressions 
in relation to his father Abraham. This is 
not exceptional, for most ancient prophets 
in the Qur'an are referred to as if the audi- 
ence were already familiar with them and 
their stories. Little narrative development 
(see NARRATIVES) is provided, which is the 
case with Isaac. 

The most controversial reference to Isaac 
is In association with the narrative of 
Abraham’s “intended sacrifice” (al-dhabih) 
in Q 37:99-113, in which Isaac is specifically 
mentioned but not strictly within the nar- 
rative. As a result, the qur’anic exegetes ar- 
gued over whether Isaac or Ishmael was 
the intended victim. At stake in this contro- 
versy was the merit understood to have ac- 
crued to the progeny of whichever son was 
willing to submit entirely to God’s will 
through self-immolation. Such an act was 
seen as the epitome of submission (¢slam, 
cf. Q 37:103). The genealogical association 
of Jews and spiritual association of Chris- 
tians with Isaac, in contrast to the common 
association of Arab Muslims with Ishmael, 
was therefore at issue. Most early Muslim 
exegetes understood Isaac to have been the 
son to whom the narrative referred. Since 
the early tenth century, however, most 
Muslims have thought that Ishmael was 
Abraham’s intended sacrifice. 


Reuven Firestone 
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Isaiah 


Son of Amos and a prophet who was sent 
to Israel. Isaiah (in Arabic, Sha‘ya or 
Asha‘ya’) is not mentioned by name in the 
Quran, although exegetical works (e.g. 
Tabart, Tafsiy, xv, 22-3; Mawardi, Nukat, iii, 
229) mention him in connection with 

Q 17:4, “We decreed for the Children of Is- 
rael (q.v.) in the book (q.v.): “You shall do 
corruption (q.v.) in the earth twice, and you 
shall ascend exceeding high.”” Isaiah is 
well known in the “stories of the prophets” 
literature (qisas al-anbwa, see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD), especially for his pre- 
dictions of the coming of Jesus (q.v.) and 
Muhammad, but his life story was also 
seen as an illustration of how the acts of 
“corruption (q.v.)” mentioned in Q 17:4 de- 
manded the coming of the prophet. 

As told in Muslim literature, the life story 
of Isaiah encompasses three periods of 
prophecy. The account provided by al- 
Tabari (d. 310/923) is typical. In the first 
period, Isaiah was recognized as a prophet 
during the reign of Zedekiah (or Hezekiah, 
as in the Bible) and he prophesied the 
king’s death. The second period of his 
prophecy occurred in the time of the siege 
of Jerusalem by Sennacherib (Sanharib). 
After Isaiah announced that, because of 
God’s hearing the prayer of Zedekiah, the 
king’s death had been postponed for fifteen 
years, God destroyed all of the enemy 
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forces except Sennacherib and five scribes. 
After parading the commander around 
Jerusalem for sixty-six days, Zedekiah fol- 
lowed the command of God and allowed 
Sennacherib to return to Babylon (q.v.). So, 
the events became a “warning and admo- 
nition” of the strength of God. In the third 
period of Isaiah’s prophecy, the people 
were leaving the ways of God in the wake 
of the death of the king and Isaiah warned 
them of their coming doom. This led to his 
martyrdom at the hands of his fellow Isra- 
elites. Isaiah fled when threatened and 
took refuge inside a tree. Satan, however, 
showed his enemies the fringes of his 
clothes and they cut down the tree, killing 
him in the process (see Gaster and Heller, 
Der Prophet; Ginzberg, The legends). 
Isaiah’s role in prophesying the coming 
of Muhammad and Islam is an important 
element within his story. Al-‘Tabart, for 
example, states plainly, “It was Isaiah 
who announced the advent of Jesus and 
Muhammad” (Ta 7ikh, i, 638). Isaiah con- 
tinues to play a central role in contempo- 
rary polemic, as may be seen in a book 
such as Muhammad nabi al-Islam (“Muham- 
mad Prophet of Islam”) by Muhammad 
‘Izzat Ismail al-Tahtawt. There, Isaiah’s 
references to the desert (Isa 21:13, 40:3), to 
a “righteous nation” that will walk through 
the gates of Jerusalem (/sa 26:2) and to a 
“victor from the east” (/sa 41:2), etc., are 
all interpreted as giving biblical support to 
the inevitable rise (because it was a part of 


God’s plan) of Islam. 
Andrew Rippin 
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Ishmael 


Pre-Islamic prophet, named in the Bible as 
the son of Abraham (q.v.) and Hagar and 
the eponymous father of the Ishmaelites 
(a confederacy of Arab tribes; see TRIBES 
AND CLANS). Ishmael (Isma‘Tl) is mentioned 
twelve times in as many verses of the Qur- 
’an. In most of these, he is listed among 
other prophets as part of a litany of re- 
membrances in which the pre-Islamic 
prophets are praised for their resolute 
steadfastness (see TRUST AND PATIENCE) 
and obedience (q.v.) to God, often in the 
face of adversity (see TRIAL). The subtext 
of these litanies is Muhammad’s position 
as authentic prophet (nabi) or messenger 
(q.v.; rasiil) in the line of authentic proph- 
ets or messengers of God (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD). Ishmael is generally 
listed in the following formula: “Abraham, 
Ishmael, Isaac (q.v.), Jacob (q.v.) and the 
tribes” (Q 2:136, 140; 3:84; 4:63), and in 

Q 2:133 as “Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac.” 
In some lists, however, Ishmael is missing 


from the reference to Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob (Q 6:84; 12:38; 19:49; 21:72; 29:27; 
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38:45) and in others he is found in associa- 
tion with other pre-Islamic prophets: al- 
Yasa‘ (Elisha?, q.v.), Jonah (q.v.) and Lot 
(q.v.3 Q 6:86); Idris (q.v.) and Dhi I-Kifl 
(q.v.3 Q 21:85); and al-Yasa‘° and Dhi I-Kifl 
(Q 38:48). ‘This has led certain Western 
scholars to suggest, despite some evidence 
to the contrary, that the lists in which Ish- 
mael is not associated with Abraham rep- 
resent earlier Meccan material that recog- 
nized the prophethood of Ishmael but did 
not connect him with the Abraham family. 
Accordingly, the lists in which Ishmael is 
mentioned in association with the family of 
Abraham are considered by some to repre- 
sent later Medinan material that had been 
more thoroughly influenced by biblical lore 
and tradition (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QUR’AN; SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN). 

Little additional information can be 
gleaned from the few references to Ishmael 
outside of the lists. He is named specific- 
ally as a messenger and prophet in Q 19:54, 
where he is also singled out as being true to 
his promise (sadiq al-wa‘d). The use of this 
expression suggests that this verse may in 
fact refer to a personage other than the 
Ishmael known from the Bible. In the fol- 
lowing verse he is said to have ordained 
worship (q.v.) and almsgiving (q.v.) for his 
people. 

‘Two verses associate Ishmael and his fa- 
ther Abraham with the Meccan Ka‘ba 
(q.v.). Q 2:125 and 127 form part of a larger 
pericope in which Abraham, known in the 
Hebrew Bible as a founder of sacred 
shrines (cf. Gen 12:7-8; 13:3-43 21:33), puri- 
fies with Ishmael the location of God’s 
great Arabian shrine, referred to in the 
Quran as “the house” (al-bayt, see HOUSE, 
DOMESTIC AND DIVINE). Because Ishmael is 
associated with Abraham’s raising up its 
foundations (Q 2:127) as well as its purifica- 
tion (Q 2:125), he is clearly identified with 


this shrine — although secondarily — with 
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Abraham appearing overwhelmingly as the 
central figure. A third verse, Q 14:39, seems 
to connect both Ishmael and Isaac with the 
Ka‘ba in Abraham’s prayer. This verse, 
however, may have been placed in associa- 
tion with the prayer of Abraham found in 
Q 14:37, which does indeed refer to God’s 
house, during the redaction process (see 
COLLECTION OF THE QURAN) because of 
its thematic parallel (see FORM AND STRUC- 
TURE OF THE QUR’AN). 

Contrary to popular belief, Ishmael is no- 
where identified in the Qur'an as Abra- 
ham/’s intended sacrificial victim (al-dhabih, 
see Q 37:99-111; cf. Gen 22:1-18). No name is 
provided in the qur’anic narrative itself, 
while Isaac is mentioned immediately 
thereafter (Q 37:112-3). Two schools of in- 
terpretation developed, one supportive of 
Isaac and the other of Ishmael as the in- 
tended sacrifice. By the early tenth cen- 
tury, the Ishmael school became the most 
popular. 


Reuven Firestone 
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Islam 


The infinitive of the fourth form of the 
Arabic triliteral root s-/-m meaning “to 
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submit,” “to surrender,” it also designates 
the monotheistic faith (q.v.) and practice 
observed by the followers of Muhammad 


and exhorted by the Qur’an. 


Preliminary considerations 
To restrict the notion of zslam to that which 
emerges for the first time within the qur- 
*anic pronouncements, it is necessary to be 
clear about the problems that this limita- 
tion implies. It is misleading to gather and 
analyse all the verses that contain the 
forms islam or muslim(un) in an effort to 
arrive at an “objective” definition then 
deemed adequate to convey a qur’anic 
Islam which can impose itself upon believ- 
ers and researchers as the ultimate and 
obligatory referent. Particularly is this so if 
that definition is used to measure and to 
judge the changes and additions intro- 
duced over time in diverse historical and 
socio-cultural contexts. W.C. Smith (Mean- 
ing and end) already lamented the insufh- 
ciency of this exercise using the lens of a 
historian of religions who was interested in 
the identification of the origin and durable 
spiritual level which constitute the specific 
valence of each religion. Smith used this 
identification to distinguish the changing 
functions — positive and negative — as- 
signed by the social actors to that which 
they universally call their religion. About 
twenty-five years ago, a student of Smith’s 
explored, in a finely detailed study, the se- 
mantic shifts which the term is/am has un- 


dergone over many centuries of exegetical 
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amplification (J. Smith, Historical and seman- 
tic). This work complements the earlier 
investigations of Lidzbarski (Salam und 
islam), Kiinstlinger (‘Islam,’ ‘muslim,’ 
‘aslama’ im Kurdan), Ringgren (Islam, 
‘aslama and Muslim), Robson (‘Islam’ as a 
term), Izutsu (Ethico-religious concepts in the 
Quran), and W.C. Smith himself (Histo- 
rical development). 

Using careful philological analysis it 
should be possible to follow already at the 
qur’anic stage the progressive elaboration 
of the notion of zslam according to the 
chronological order of the verses in their 
original contexts (see CHRONOLOGY AND 
THE QURAN; FORM AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE QUR'AN). Yet in the absence of com- 
plete accord about the chronological classi- 
fications proposed for the stiras and a for- 
tiori for the verses, one may not employ this 
perspective except for the rare cases where 
there are relatively reliable and coherent 
indices upon which to base such judg- 
ments. One knows how the collective con- 
current memories were construed during 
the first Islamic centuries and how this 
mythological and ideological appropriation 
informed what was to become the para- 
digm of the earthly history and the salva- 
tion history of the Muslim community 
(umma, see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QUR'AN; HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN). 
This historical-mythical paradigm still 
operates at the beginning of the twenty- 
first century with an ideological force that 
is sustained by the modern media. The his- 
torian needs, therefore, to employ strate- 
gies of intervention in order to disentangle 
the mythical, ideological and historical 
strands in the documentation ascribed to 
the period of the emergence and forma- 
tion of that which continues to be univer- 
sally and indiscriminately termed “Islam.” 

It is not clear whether academic histori- 


ans see anything more than the satisfaction 
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of a scientific curiosity when they put 
themselves to the task of defining the dis- 
tinctive traits of is/am within the strict lim- 
its of the qur’anic corpus (see CONTEMPO- 
RARY GRITICAL PRACTICES AND THE 
QuR’AN). Against this attitude, there is that 
of traditionalist Muslim theologians who 
use the foundational text to shore up the 
doctrinal constructions necessary to rein- 
force the orthodoxy demanded of the be- 
lievers (see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL; EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: 
EARLY MODERN AND GONTEMPORARY). 
There is, however, a third position which 
seeks to open a new space of intelligibility 
within the reality of lived religion by cir- 
cumventing the epistemological postula- 
tions implicit in the two preceding ap- 
proaches. In the case of Islam, as in 
Catholic and Protestant theology, the “sci- 
entific” and the confessional perspectives 
are no longer adequate for defining the 
problematics and the themes favorable to 
an interactive research (cf. Le dictionnaire de 
théologie). From this third perspective, it suf- 
fices to establish that what can be called 
the quranic stage, the instantiation of a 
new religion, is a complex historical pro- 
cess engaging simultaneously social, politi- 
cal (see POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN), cul- 
tural, and normative factors. ‘These are 
entangled with ritual, customs, ethics, 
familial structures (see FAMILY; TRIBES AND 
CLANS; KINSHIP), competing structures of 
the imagination and the collective interac- 
tive memory of such entities as Jews, 
Christians, Sabians (q.v.), polytheists (fre- 
quently termed “pagans”), and all cultural 
groups of the ancient Near East (see JEws 
AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIAN- 
ITY; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF}; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND 
THE QuR’AN). All these modes and manifes- 
tations of the historical existence of such 


social groups in Arabia are not only pres- 
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ent in the quranic discourse but trans- 
formed. ‘They have been sublimated, up- 
rooted from their local conditions to 
constitute an “existential paradigm” of the 
human condition. Divested of its particu- 
larity, this qur’anic paradigm is capable of 
producing and informing individual and 
collective existence within the most diverse 
cultural and historical contexts. As with 
the biblical discourse of the Hebrew Bible 
and the New Testament, the qur’anic dis- 
course generates the results obtained by 
combining mechanisms for precise lin- 
guistic articulation of the meaning with 
the diverse effects of changing historical 
situations. In both textual corpora the 
narrative, rhetorical, stylistic and literary 
processes are so complex and highly elabo- 
rated that recent methods of discourse 
analysis have yet to prove sufficient for the 
task of clarifying their interaction. These 
approaches — to say nothing of the classi- 
cal theories of the inimitability (q.v.; 77az) 
of the Qur'an — have yet to explain ade- 
quately the genesis, the effects and the 
place of the Qur'an within linguistic and 
semiotic usages (see SEMIOTICS AND NA- 
TURE IN THE QUR’AN; LANGUAGE OF THE 
QURAN). 

The term “paradigm” is an appropriate 
designation for its quranic manifestation 
because this manifestation became in- 
scribed in a long history where the homol- 
ogous paradigms of Judaism, Christianity, 
Zoroastrianism (see MAGIANS), and Mani- 
chaeism had already assumed a place 
within the cultural and religious space of 
the Mediterranean. ‘The term “existential 
paradigm” is more natural and workable 
than that of “religion,” for it frees the in- 
tellectual task from the conceptual con- 
straint imposed by those systems of belief 
and nonbelief which shape in a subtle 
fashion, often unconsciously, the interpre- 
tation of the facts within each living reli- 


gious tradition. Further, this terminology 
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allows the inclusion within the arena of 
critical assessment of all the inherited sys- 
tems, paradigms or models of historical 
action produced by modern reason in its 
struggle to liberate itself from the oppres- 
sive dogmatics of traditional institutional 
religions. To follow the developments 
within the qur’anic discourse of the social 
and linguistic construction of the catego- 
ries of “believers” and “nonbelievers,” as 
these relate to what would be called 
“Islam,” is to establish the historicity of the 
new religion. It is to do this on the basis of 
the first pronouncements of that which the 
believing tradition would theorize under 
the name of “Word of God” (q.v.), re- 
vealed through Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah, 
imposing himself progressively by his 
action and by the qur’anic discourse, as 
the Prophet (al-nabi, see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD) and messenger (q.v.; rasiil) 
of God. That is to say that the initial 
choice of the historical method to define 
Islam on strictly qur’anic grounds is not in- 
nocent. It proceeds from a methodological 
and epistemological premise characteristic 
of modern reason and introduces a break 
with the axial vision, insisting that the en- 
tire qur’anic discourse instilled the prop- 
erly believing attitude in the heart (q.v.) of 
the first listeners. For all subsequent gener- 
ations this Qur’an-centric understanding 
of “Islam” creates the drama of the deci- 
sion — to accept or reject the covenant of 
divine alliance (mithaq, see CONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES) — on which would depend the 
realization of the entire individual exist- 
ence of the Muslim person. Without hav- 
ing the benefit, as did western Christianity, 
of new possibilities for the emancipation of 
the human condition such as those opened 
by the existential paradigm constructed by 
modernity or by a more efficacious alter- 
native than that presented by the tradi- 
tional religions, Muslims continue to live 


the drama of that decision within a deadly 
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violence where, additionally, the “unthink- 
able and unthought” of the two opposing 
paradigms are interpreted as mutually 
exclusive. 

The theologies, the philosophies, and the 
still hesitant and partial problematics of 
the social sciences have begun to take 
charge of the historical drama of the hu- 
man condition despite being complicated 
by the alternative opened by modernity: 
the choice is no longer simply between 
passing earthly existence in absolute fidel- 
ity to the debt of signification forged 
within the eternal covenant contracted 
with a living, merciful God and savior (or a 
wise founder like Buddha), or the radical 
refusal of that pact. It is not only between 
the fallibility of reason and the solitude of 
a destiny beyond the horizon of hope. 
Within the thought world of modernity, for 
many people God has become a useless hy- 
pothesis. This version of modernity insists 
that humans take responsibility for their 
destiny and substitutes an image of prog- 
ress by science for the image of eternal 
salvation guaranteed by a loving and com- 


passionate God. 


Quranic Islam 
In a book issued in 1972 (The spiritual back- 
ground of early Islam. Studies in early Arab con- 
cepts), M.M. Bravmann brought together 
fourteen articles which he had published 
between 1945 and 1971. With regard to the 
domain of Islamic studies, this work, as 
well as that cited earlier, is very representa- 
tive of the epistemological attitude that 
governed historical writing in Europe and 
North America from the nineteenth cen- 
tury until the 1970s. The author does his 
utmost to rediscover the conceptual con- 
tents of the Qur’an, namely terms like 
islam, tman (see FAITH), din (see RELIGION), 
dunya (see WORLD), sunna (q.v.), Stra (see SIRA 
AND THE QUR'AN), %/m (see KNOWLEDGE 
AND LEARNING), bay ‘a (see OATHS AND 
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PLEDGES), etc., in the period of emerging 
Islam. Investigation of the etymologies of 
a semantically rich vocabulary is very use- 
ful as long as one does not content oneself 
with deceptive substrata. The danger of 
such research lies in the tendency to rest 
content with partial or fossilized meanings 
that are only poorly related to the living 
continuation of a no-longer extant lan- 
guage and society. This type of erudition 
has made progress, however, as can be il- 
lustrated with reference to the rich works 
of M,J. Kister and his followers on the 
transition from “yahiliyya (see AGE OF 
IGNORANCE) to Islam.” In this latter body 
of work one finds an orientation towards a 
social, political and cultural history that 
could finally make a historical-anthropo- 
logical reading of the Qur’an possible. 
(See also my remarks on the recent work of 
J. Ghabbi, Le sezgneur des tribus. L’islam de 
Mahomet, Paris 1997 in the article CONTEM- 
PORARY GRITIGAL PRACTICES AND THE 
QUR’AN.) Aiming at such an objective is, in 
itself, a sign of immense progress toward a 
critical approach that can explain not only 
a nascent religion and its generative termi- 
nology but also the moment and the para- 
digm of human creativity in its struggle for 
conceptual emancipation. 

Confining oneself to an examination of 
the occurrences of the word islam or muslim 
within the strict limits of the qur’anic cor- 
pus avoids neither the fallibility of that ex- 
ercise itself nor the methodological quan- 
daries inherent in every quest for origins. 
This is even more the case when the mind 
remains focused on a definition of the reli- 
gion that emerged subsequent to the qur- 
‘anic corpus and its society and in which 
the paradigms forged within the anthropo- 
logical scope were redefined. I have ex- 
plained that the “closed official corpus” of 
the canonical codex (mushaf, q.v.) poses 
methodological problems that are different 


from those linked to qur’anic discourse at 
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the time of its first oral enunciation (see 
COLLECTION OF THE QURAN; CODICES OF 
THE QURAN; ORALITY). Because it has 
never respected this differentiation, the 
philological exploitation of the “closed 
official corpus” concurs, though with 
greater care for chronological constraints, 
with the cognitive attitude of traditional 
Muslim exegesis (tafsir al- Quran bi-l- 
Quran). 

M.M. Bravmann, for example, assures us 
that the word islam has meant confronting 
death (see DEATH AND THE DEAD), sacrific- 
ing one’s life for a higher goal and thus, by 
extension, defending one’s honor (q.v.), and 
giving oneself unconditionally to God (see 
PATH OR WAY; JIHAD). These two motiva- 
tions cannot be treated on the same level 
but must be interrelated. More complexly, 
then, the term means dying for the honor 
(‘trd) of the clan because the mechanical 
solidarity in a command group appears in 
the Qur'an both as a springboard from 
which to substitute the attachment to the 
clan with the quest for God and as an ob- 
stacle to this substitution. 

Q 49:14 and 17 unveil this deceptive use of 
a semantic equation with the confrontation 
of death by opposing the word islam, which 
is stigmatized as an outward, tactical and 
revocable adherence to the noble cause of 
God and his messenger, to the word iman, 
which signifies a sincere and definitive 
conversion of the heart to a cause that is 
differentiated from that of the clan (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; HYPOCRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY). This is why the expression 
“he submitted his face (q.v.) to God” 
(aslama wajhahu lillaht) recurs often as a 
summons to give one’s self only to God. 
The verb “to submit” (as/ama) occurs 
twenty-two times; muslim, pl. muslimiin a 
total of forty-two times, including one in- 
stance of the dual and two attestations of 
the feminine plural, muslimat, to designate 


female “Muslims”; islam appears seven 
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times. The contrast with the attestations of 
the various derivatives of the root letters 
~m-n, signifying “belief, faith,” is striking: 
man (seventeen times), dmanii (258), mu ‘mi- 
nun (166, of which nineteen are the femi- 
nine plural, mu mindat). Islam as the sacrifice 
of one’s life is still demanded, as those who 
avoid going into combat are denounced 
according to a code of honor that opposes 
courage (q.v.), valiancy and the wish to die 
as a hero (see MARTYR) to cowardice, trea- 
son, and fleeing from battle (qa ‘ada, see 
WAR; EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; VIRTUES 
AND VICES). 

One will note that these clear-cut defini- 
tions of zs/am and iman, as well as of the 
conditions of the endeavor (jihad) for God, 
appear in two late siiras: in Q 49, which is 
classified as the 106th in the chronological 
order of revelation, and Q 9, classified as 
the 113th. The interrelation of the two 
concepts during the whole period of the 
revelation depended on the changing con- 
texts and protagonists in Mecca (q.v.) and 
Medina (q.v.). In Mecca, where Muham- 
mad faced opposition from the polytheists, 
defined as those who “associated” anything 
with the one God (mushnkin), it was neces- 
sary to stress the belief in a single God; 
facing the Jewish adversaries in Medina 
(al-rabbantyyiin), however, it was important 
to construct a founding story for the new 
religious community in order to insert it 
into the biblical series of revelations (see 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN) that were 
made to Abraham (q.v.), to Moses (q.v.), 
and to Jesus (q.v.) son of Mary (q.v.; see 
also OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). It is in 
this Islamic re-appropriation of these great 
religious figures that the emerging religion 
takes on the dimension of a religious space 
for a community that has slowly become 
differentiated from other rival communities 
engaged in a mimetic combat over the con- 
trol of the same symbolic capital. For the 


mushrikiin, this symbolic capital is centered 
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on the Meccan pantheon while for Jews 
and Christians it is focused on the previous 
biblical revelations. In order to reshape the 
figure of Abraham, the Qur'an uses the 
term millat Ibrahim rather than the word 
islam, whose signification is still in the 
course of construction. Milla refers to a 
group whose members necessarily share 
the same beliefs. This term will later be re- 
used to designate the various confessional 
communities in the Ottoman Empire. In 

Q 3:67, Abraham is linked to the pure reli- 
gion, Hanifism (see HANIF), that is devoid 
of any deviation: “Abraham was neither a 
Jew nor a Christian, but a hanif muslim.” 
Within this context in which a corrected 
and redressed version (quite different from 
the “altered” versions of the Christians 
and the Jews) of the history of the “People 
of the Book” (q.v.; see also BOOK) is con- 
structed, the word muslim cannot be trans- 
lated simply as “Muslim” in the now com- 
mon meaning of the word, since it does 
not yet have a social and doctrinal basis. Its 
meaning in this passage is indeed a refer- 
ence to that internal submission of faith 
which is contracted in the alliance (mithaq) 
with God. In the frequently cited verses 
“religion, in the eye of God, is Islam” 

(Q 3:19); or “The will to profess a religion 
other than Islam will not be accepted” 

(Q 3:85), 1t is necessary to preserve the orig- 
inal, fundamental meaning of islam as an 
internalized religious attitude that is well 
symbolized by the conduct of the qur’anic 
Abraham. To consecrate at this stage the 
equivalence of the Abrahamic islam with 
that which the sciences and institutions 
termed Islamic would later construe, is to 
relegate to the “unthinkable” all of the 
problems associated with the passage from 
the human experience of the divine 
(“Vexpérience humaine du dwin,” title of a work 
of M. Meslin) to the institutionalized, ritu- 
alized, religious orthodoxy of the “manag- 


ers of the sacred” (gestionnaires du sacré). In 
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order to avoid this long leap within the ide- 
ological instrumentalization of the reli- 
gious reality, it is preferable to speak of 

the religion emerging at the level of the 
quranic discourse in its initial mode of 
enunciation. 

There is no room here to evaluate the 
role of the normative pronouncements 
which, already in the qur’anic discourse, 
engage the experience of the divine with 
the trajectory of ritualization, of the sa- 
cralizing institution (see RITUAL AND THE 
QuR’AN). Rather, I signal the importance of 
analyzing the process by which, at the level 
of the “closed official corpus,” that institu- 
tionalization comes to function as the con- 
ceptualization of Islam that is exploited by 
the jurists (see LAW AND THE QUR’AN), the 
theolgians, the exegetes, the mystics (see 
siFISM AND THE QUR’AN) and all varieties 
of social actors. 

It is worth remembering that, at the stage 
of its oral enunciation, the qur’anic dis- 
course attaches more importance to recita- 
tions of the foundation of a new collective 
memory, one that is prepared to receive a 
system of beliefs and of non-beliefs that is 
both similar to and differentiated from 
those of competing communities, than to 
the doctrinal development of orthodoxy. 
This was done by later generations. ‘The 
literary composition of these stories has 
exerted a decisive semantic influence on 
Arabic vocabulary (see ARABIG LANGUAGE; 
GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN). In its en- 
hanced contents the language was fortified 
to support the new system of values and 
recast as a language that bears an earthly 
history which is entirely inscribed within 
the horizon of a history of salvation (q.v.) 
already familiar to the People of the Book. 
One should also bear in mind that these 
founding stories, as well as the indetermi- 
nate state of the conceptual tools within 
the qur’anic stage, make possible many 
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starting points for symbolic, semantic, con- 
ceptual and, finally, existential codes. It is 
necessary to verify, therefore, the degree of 
spiritual, ethical, social, juridical and polit- 
ical relevance for this coding that future 
actors will “choose,” or which will be im- 
posed upon diverse groups who constitute 
themselves as “interpretive communities.” 
This type of investigation has been neither 
conceived nor adopted by the historians, 
the exegetes or the contemporary theolo- 
gians of critical modernity. One can, a for- 
tuori, absolve the medieval jurists of blame 
for not integrating this task, which was un- 
thinkable to them, into their claim to root 
(ta’stl) legal qualifications (akkam) in the 
Word of God, which would transform 
profane and contingent behavior into the 
categories of licit or illicit works compati- 
ble with the notion of a final judgment 
(see LAST JUDGMENT; GOOD DEEDS; EVIL 
DEEDS; LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL; REGORD 
OF HUMAN AcTIons). Now, however, there 
is enough of the conceptual diversity 
necessary for the radicalization of a 
critique of Islamic reason that can be 
undertaken within a broader and more 
historically, sociologically and anthropo- 
logically sensitive perspective. 


M. Arkoun 
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Israel 


Ancestor of the people of Israel (Isra’1l), 
whose name appears most frequently in 
the Qur'an within the title “Children of 
Israel” (q.v.; Bani Isra’il). Only in two 
places does it occur separately (Q 3:93; 
19:58). The commentators identify Israel 
with Jacob (q.v.; Ya‘qiib), the son of Isaac 
(q.v.3 Ishaq). 

Q 3:93, which deals with Jewish dietary 
restrictions (see JEWS AND JUDAISM), makes 


allusion to a specific event in Israel’s life. It 


ISRAEL 


is stated here that all food was lawful (see 
LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL) to the Children 
of Israel save what Israel forbade for him- 
self before the Torah (q.v.) was sent down. 
The commentators understood the verse in 
a polemical context saying that it proved to 
the Jews of Muhammad’s time that their 
dietary law was not the one which all be- 
lievers should follow (see FOOD AND DRINK; 
FORBIDDEN). The exegetes disagree, how- 
ever, about the kind of food Israel forbade, 
and whether or not this is endorsed in the 
Torah of Moses (q.v.). Some say that Isra- 
el’s forbidden food is not forbidden in the 
Torah, and that the Children of Israel only 
avoid it in accordance with the individual 
precedent of Israel. Others say that God 
has forbidden in the Torah the same food 
which Israel forbade, but only to punish 
the Children of Israel for their sins, as is 
also stated elsewhere in the Qur’an 
(Q 4:160; 6:146). This means that Israel’s 
dietary restrictions are not incumbent on 
the rest of the believers, i.e. the Muslims. 
As for Israel’s forbidden food, some say 
that it was the sinew of the vein, which 
used to hurt Israel during the nights, and 
he decided to abstain from it in hope that 
God would cure him. Others say that he 
abandoned for that purpose his most favor- 
ite meal, i.e. the meat and milk of camels. 
A less current interpretation (Ibn Abt 
Hatim al-Razi, Ta/fsi, iii, no. 3819) relates 
that he forbade the appendage of the liver 
and the two kidneys and the fat that is 
upon them, save what is carried on the 
back. These were the parts that had to be 
burned as an offering to God. ‘This is a ver- 
batim representation of a biblical sacrifi- 
cial rite (e.g. Exod 29:13, 22, etc.), combined 
with the qur’anic version of Jewish dietary 
law (Q 6:146). The mention of the “sinew 
of the vein” (hirg al-nasa) points to the bib- 
lical origin of Q 3:93, which is Genesis 
32:25-33. This is the story of the changing 
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of Jacob’s name to Israel following Jacob’s 
nocturnal wrestling with the angel, during 
which the hollow of his thigh was touched 
by the angel in the sinew of the vein. For 
this reason the Children of Israel do not 
eat the sinew of the vein. Some of the 
Islamic traditions provide a detailed 
Arabic version of the story. 

As for Israel’s decision to forbid the food 
for himself, some commentators say that it 
was based on his own individual judgment 
(ytihad), which prophets are allowed to 
have (see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). 


Uri Rubin 
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FIGURES I-X 





[1] Clockwise, from top. 
Reverse of “Umayyad gold dinar, Damascus ca. 73/692-4. Center contains a modified form of the 


standard Byzantine cross-on-pediment symbol; margin 1s inscribed with “bzsmz llah la ilah illa lah 
wahda Muhammad rasil Allah.” The earliest gold issue that is surely Arab, and the first coinage to 
contain the shahada. 

Obverse of first-issue “Abbasid dinar dated 132/[749-50]. Inscription is the same as that of the 
“Umayyad dinar of 77/696-7 (see below), whereas the reverse center (not pictured) is inscribed 
with Muhammad rasiil Allah. 

Obverse of “Umayyad gold dinar dated 77/[696-7]. Margin is inscribed with Muhammad rasiil Allah 
arsalahu bi-l-huda wa-din al-haqgq li-yuzhirahu “ala l-din kullihi (cf. Q.48:29; 9:33); center is inscribed with 
“(a uah illa lah wahda la shartk lah”; reverse center (not pictured) is inscribed with part of Q 112. 
Obverse of al-Ma’miin’s anonymous coinage dated 207/[822]. The center is the same as that of 
the ‘Umayyad dinar of 77/696-7. Courtesy of the University of Pennsylvania Museum (Islamic 
Coins, $4-143980, S4-143981; coins were formerly on loan to the American Numismatic Society). 
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[u] 3rd/9th century Egyptian carved stone panel containing the basmala and Q 
3:18: “In the name of God, the compassionate, the merciful. God is witness that 
there is no god save him. And the angels and the men of learning [are also wit- 
nesses]. Maintaining his creation in justice, there is no God save him, the al- 
mighty, the wise.” No individual’s name is inscribed on this panel. Courtesy of 
the Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC 
(S1993.8). 





[1m] Portion of stone-carved band with Q 9:18 on the south face of the southwest minaret of the 
Mosque of al-Hakim in Cairo, early 5th/11th century. The verse, which begins “the mosques of 
God shall be visited and maintained,” is the most common inscription found on mosques through- 
out the Muslim world. Photograph courtesy of Jonathan Bloom and Sheila Blair. 





[1v] Top row: Nishapur dinar, 450/1058-9 (under the 
Seljuk Tughril Beg). Obverse center is the same as that 
of the ‘Umayyad dinar of 77/696-7 (see plate 1), with 
‘adl inscribed above, and al-q@im bi-amr Allah below; 


outer margin is inscribed with a passage from Q 30:4-5 
(“lillahi l-amr min qabl wa-min ba‘d wa-yawma’idh yafrahu l- 
mu minin bi-nasni lla”). Reverse margin reads Muhammad 
rasitl Allah arsalahu bi-l-huda wa-din al-haqgq li-yughirahu ‘ala 
L-din kullit wa-law kartha al-mushnkin (cf. Q. 48:29; 9:33); 
center is inscribed with lllah Muhammad rasiil Allah al- 
Sultan al-A‘zam Shahanshah Ajall Rukn al-Din Tughril Beg 
Bottom row: Mosul copper, 585/1189-90, under the 
Zengid prince of Mosul, Mas‘id, and his overlord, the 
Ayyubid Salah al-Din. Obverse contains an allegorical 
figure of the moon. Reverse center begins with the 
Shahada. Images courtesy of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, National Numismatic Collection, Douglas Mudd. 
Identification and transcription courtesy of Michael 
Bates of the American Numismatic Society. 
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[v] The minaret of Jam (590/1193-4), built for the Ghirid overlord Muhammad b. 
Sam and located in central Afghanistan. The lower shaft is decorated with interlac- 
ing bands that contain all 98 verses of Q 19, Strat Maryam (“Mary”), certainly one 
of the most extensive qur’anic inscriptions ever erected. The band at the top of the 
middle shaft contains Q 61:13 about God’s present victory, while the band around 
the top of the upper shaft contains the profession of faith (shahada). Photograph 
from a private collection. 
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[v1] Early 8th/ 14th century Iranian mi/ab. The section shown here is inscribed with Q 59:22: “He 
is God, other than whom there 1s no other god. Knower of the invisible and the visible. He is the 
compassionate, the merciful.” Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. H.O. 
Havermeyer Collection. Gift of Horace Havermeyer, 1940 (40.181.4). 
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[vu] Top row: Granada dirham. Anonymous and undated 
(ca. 596-853/1200-1450), under the Nasrids. Obverse is 
inscribed with the shahada. Reverse reads 1a ghalib illa llah t° 
Gharndata (t* presumably abbreviates ta“ala, “exalted be he”). 
Bottom row: Lahore gold mohur, 1015/1606-7. First reg- 
nal year of Jahangir: Obverse is inscribed with “Allah la 
wah lla Muhammad rasiil Allah hiir darb 1115 La’ (cf. Q.37:35; 
48:29). Reverse reads ghazi Jahangir Badishah Muhammad Nir 
al-Din sana I. Images courtesy of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, National Numismatic Collection, Douglas Mudd. 
Identification and transcription courtesy of Michael Bates 
of the American Numismatic Society. 
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[tx] Band with Q 9:108 inscribed vertically in thuluth by “Alt Rida-i “Abbasi, 1025/ 
1616-7 at the beginning of the inscription in tile mosaic framing the entrance portal 
to the Imam Mosque (formerly the Shah Mosque) in Isfahan. The verse mentions a 
mosque whose foundation was laid the first day. The inscription continues with a 
Shr‘ite hadith quoted on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas that ‘Alt b. Abr Talib is the 
Prophet’s successor. Photograph courtesy of Jonathan Bloom and Sheila Blair. 





[x] Early 12th/18th century Persian silver battle standard with niello 
inlay. The little finger contains Q 61:13: “Help from God and near 
victory.” The other fingers contain the Shi‘a invocation of “Alt b. 


Abi Talib. The twelve round cartouches in the outer circle on the 
hand proper contain the names of the twelve Imams in nasta‘liq 
script. The other side of this standard (not displayed here) is in- 
scribed with the Throne Verse (Q 2:256), believed to have very 
strong protective power, and a poem imploring divine aid. Cour- 
tesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Gift of Dr. 
Marilyn Jenkins, 1984 (1984.504.2). 
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[1] Strat al-Fatiha from a monumental manuscript written in Aji and lavishly illuminated, found in 
the Great Mosque of San‘a’ (San‘a’, Dar al-Makhtatat, inv. no. 20-33.1). Probably produced in 
Damascus at the end of the Ist/early 8th century. Courtesy of Hans-Caspar Graf von Bothmer, 
University of Saarbriicken. 
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[u] Strat al-Fatiha in naskh on a manuscript from the eastern Islamic world dating from 428/1037. 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Trustees of the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin (Is.1430, 
f. 1b). 





{11] Strat al-Fatiha inscribed upon the shoulder blade of a camel, 
undated. Courtesy of Princeton University Library, Department 
of Rare Books and Special Collections (Manuscripts Division, Is- 
lamic Third Series, no. 295). 





[rv A] Second half of Strat al-Fatiha in rian from a 9th/ 15th century Persian manuscript of 
the Timiarid period by the hand of Ibrahim b. Shah Rukh (grandson of Tamerlane). Cour- 
tesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Gift of Alexander Smith Cochran, 


1913 (13.228.2). 
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[rv B] First half of Strat al-Fatiha in san from a 9th/15th century Persian manu- 
script of the Timiurid period by the hand of Ibrahim b. Shah Rukh (grandson of 
Tamerlane). Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Gift of 
Alexander Smith Cochran, 1913 (13.228.2). 
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[v] Strat al-Fatiha in thuluth from a Turkish manuscript dating from 868/1454. Courtesy of 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Rogers Fund, 1968 (68.179, folio 1). 
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[vu] The first half of Strat al-Fatiha (Q 1:1-5) in naskh from a double-page Turkish 
frontispiece (second half of the 10th/16th century). Courtesy of the Arthur M. Sackler 
Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC ($1986.77. 1b). 
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[rx] Sarat al-Fatiha in naskh from a double page Iranian frontispiece, 1206/1791-2. 
Courtesy of the Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC 
(S1986.87.1). 
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Jacob 


Biblical patriarch, son of Isaac (q.v.), men- 
tioned sixteen times by name in the Qur'an 
and probably referred to by the name 
Isra’il another two times (see ISRAEL). The 
form of the name in Arabic, Ya‘qiib, may 
have come directly from the Hebrew or 
may have been filtered through Syriac 
(Jeffery, For vocab., 291; see FOREIGN 
VOCABULARY); the name was apparently 
used in pre-Islamic times in Arabia (Horo- 
vitz, Jewish proper names, 152; id., KU, 
152-3; See PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QuR’AN). Most frequently, Jacob is men- 
tioned simply within the list of patriarchs 
along with Abraham (q.v.) and Isaac, fol- 
lowing Jewish tradition (Q 6:84; 11:71; 
12:38; 19:49; 21:72; 29:27; 38:45), with Ish- 
mael (q.v.) added on occasion (Q 2:136, 140; 
3:84; 4:163; and perhaps 2:132). ‘The narra- 
tive of the life of Jacob in the Qur’an is 
primarily limited to his role in the Joseph 
(q.v.) story in which he orders his sons not 
to all go through a single gate into the city 
(Q 12:67; see Shapiro, Haggadischen Elemente, 
1, 55-6) and in which he becomes blind due 
to his sorrow (over Joseph, cf. Q 12:84). His 
sight, however, is restored when his face 
(q.v.) is touched by the shirt of Joseph 

(Q 12:93, 96; see VISION AND BLINDNESS; 


CLOTHING). Jacob’s last words (Gen 4.9) are 
also echoed in Q 2:133, “... when he said to 
his sons, ‘What will you serve after me?’ 
They said, ‘We will serve your God and 
the God of your fathers Abraham, Ish- 
mael and Isaac, one God; to him we sur- 
render’” (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; 
MONOTHEISM). 

The observation that the Qur'an appears 
to consider Jacob a brother of Isaac rather 
than his son (although on other occasions, 
it is clear that this type of confusion has 
not taken place, e.g. Q 2:132, “Abraham 
charged his sons with this and Jacob like- 
wise”) has become a motif in polemical lit- 
erature. Based on passages “We gave him 
Isaac and Jacob” (Q 6:84; 19:4.93 21:723 
29:27) and “We gave her the glad tidings of 
Isaac and, after Isaac, Jacob” (Q 11:71), the 
charge has been laid that there was a mis- 
understanding of the relationship between 
Jacob and Isaac. It is clear, however, that 
later Muslims were not the least bit con- 
fused on the issue, all recognizing that the 
relationship between the two as related in 
the Bible was accurate (Geiger, Judaism and 
Islam, 108-9; Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 170-1). 

The biblical renaming of Jacob as Israel 
(thus providing the personal dimension of 
the idea of the “Children of Israel” [q.v.] 
as well as the territorial and tribal; see Gen 
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32:28) is likely reflected in the use of 
“Israel” in Q 3:93, “All food was lawful to 
the Children of Israel save what Israel for- 
bade for himself (see FORBIDDEN; LAWFUL 
AND UNLAWFUL)” — which probably refers 
to the account of Genesis 32:33 — and in 
Q 19:58, “of those we bore with Noah 
(q.v.), and of the seed of Abraham and 
Israel.” No further elaboration of this 
name change and its significance in genea- 
logical terms can be noted in the Quran. 

When the story of Jacob is retold in the 
“stories of the prophets” literature (qisas 
al-anbiya’), the account of Jacob and Esau 
receives a good deal of attention even 
though it is unmentioned in the Qur’an 
itself (e.g. Tabart, Ta vkh, i, 354-60). The 
etymology of the name of Jacob is retold 
in these accounts as an etiological narrative 
that works as well in Arabic as it does in 
Hebrew: Jacob held on to Esau’s heel (‘ag 
in Arabic) when the twins were being born, 
although the etymology of Esau as derived 
from “refusing,” ‘asa, does not produce a 
fully meaningful narrative within the pic- 
ture of their birth (cf. Gen 25:25-6; Ginz- 
berg, Legends, 1, 3153 Vv, 274). 
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Jahannam see HELL AND HELLFIRE 


Jahiliyya see AGE oF IGNORANCE 
Jail sce prisoners 
Jalat see couaTu 


Jealousy see envy 


Jerusalem 


The holy city sacred to Judaism, Christian- 
ity and Islam, Jerusalem (Iliya’, bayt al-maq- 
dis, Urishalayim, al-Quds) is not mentioned 
by name in the Quran. As Islam is, how- 
ever, deeply rooted in Judaism and Chris- 
tianity (see JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY), many stories with a 
biblical background are undoubtedly situ- 
ated in Jerusalem and some of these stories 
have been included in the holy book of the 
Muslims (see NARRATIVES). Further, one 
must bear in mind that the designation bayt 
al-maqdis (lit. “house of the holy,” from 
Heb. Bet ha-miqdash, the Temple), has three 
meanings: first, the Jewish Temple and its 
successor, the Temple Mount (al-haram al- 
sharif) with the Dome of the Rock and the 
Aqsa Mosque (q.v.); second, the city of 
Jerusalem; third, the holy land (al-ard al- 
muqaddasa) as a whole. 

Based on relevant passages in the Qur'an, 
Muslim tradition created an image of Jeru- 
salem that combined Jewish and Christian 
elements with specifically Islamic ones. 
The main sources to be consulted in pre- 
senting this image are the vast corpus of 
Quran commentaries (/a/si7, see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL; 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: EARLY MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY) and the fadail al- 
Quds (“Virtues of Jerusalem”) literature. By 
its very nature, the literary genre of fadail 
al-Quds is an expression of local pride, 
which explains why the authors active in 
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this field found more material in the 
Qur'an in favor of Jerusalem than did the 
qur’anic commentators (mufassiriin). Like- 
wise, they claimed exclusiveness for Jerusa- 
lem in passages for which the mujfassiriin 
offered a variety of interpretations. 

There are a number of instances in 
which there is general agreement — in 
both commentary (tafstr) and fada il- 
literature — that certain qur’anic passages 
allude to Jerusalem, rather than other 
places. This applies, for instance, to the 
identification of “the farthest mosque” (al- 
masjid al-agsa) 1 Q 17:1 with al-Haram al- 
Sharif in Jerusalem, which is said to have 
been the destination of Muhammad’s 
“night journey” (isa) and the scene of his 
ascension (q.v.; mi raj). It is the site of the 
Jewish Temple, which was destroyed by the 
Romans in the year 70 c.£. and recon- 
structed by the Muslims during the caliph- 
ate of “Umar b. al-Khattab (r. 13-23/ 
634-44). There is, however, disagreement 
as to whether Muhammad prayed in the 
sanctuary or not. Had he done so, it would 
have been incumbent on Muslims also to 
visit Jerusalem when on the pilgrimage 
(q.v.; hay) to Mecca (q.v.). Therefore, some 
theologians denied the idea of Muham- 
mad’s praying in the sanctuary. According 
to others, however, confirmation of the 
belief in one God (tawhid) was revealed in 
Jerusalem when Muhammad prayed with 
the prophets, his predecessors in office, 
in the sanctuary (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). General agreement like- 
wise exists regarding the interpretation of 
Q 2:142-50, where the change of the direc- 
tion of prayer (qzbla, q.v.) is discussed. It 
has been accepted that the direction of 
prayer was Jerusalem before it was 
changed to the Ka‘ba (q.v.) in Mecca. 

The setting of many biblical stories in- 
corporated in the Qur'an is Jerusalem or 
the holy land, although the name is not 
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explicitly mentioned. Jewish and Christian 
traditions — both apocryphal and 
canonical — such as those about the loca- 
tion of the last judgment (q.v.) in Jerusa- 
lem, have been adopted by Muslims. 

Q 50:41, “And listen for the day when the 
caller will call out from a place quite near 
(min makanin qaribin),” 1s said to refer to 
Jerusalem, the “place quite near” being the 
holy rock (al-sakhra) in the al-Haram al- 
Sharif. The angel Israfil, standing on the 
holy rock, will call the dead to rise from 
their graves (see DEATH AND THE DEAD} 
RESURRECTION). It is a place appropriate 
for the purpose because it is next to heaven 
(see HEAVEN AND Sky). There is, on the 
other hand, an interpretation offered by 
al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/114.4; Aashshaf, 

ad loc.) according to which “a place quite 
near” means the feet of the dead or the 
roots of their hair. 

Many other identifications of places are 
not as unequivocal as those just mentioned. 
‘There are numerous cases in which, in 
accordance with the generally accepted 
exegetical tendency to amass traditional 
interpretations, one or more sites in addi- 
tion to Jerusalem have been proposed; in 
other words, these places compete with 
Jerusalem. Sometimes such competing sites 
are situated in the holy land, including 
Syria (q.v.) and Jordan. A rivalry on a 
higher level, however, is that between Jeru- 
salem and the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina (q.v.) or between the holy land and 
the rest of the world (see cosMOLOGY). 
The latter is present in the interpretation 
of Q 7:137, “And we made a people, con- 
sidered weak, inheritors of land (ard) in 
both east and west — land whereupon we 
sent down our blessings (see BLESSING; 
OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE).” The blessed 
land is Syria or, according to another inter- 
pretation, the whole world, because God 
conferred the kingdom of the world upon 
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David (q.v.) and Solomon (q.v.). Q 21:105, 
“Before this we wrote in the Psalms (q.v.; 
al-zabir) after the message (al-dhikr): My 
servants, the righteous, shall inherit the 
earth,” is, according to Speyer (Erzahlungen, 
285), the only word-for-word citation of 
the Bible (Ps 37:19; Matt 5:5; see SCRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR'AN). Although it undoubtedly 
refers to the holy land, other interpreta- 
tions have been offered: It means paradise 
(q.v.), which is to be granted to the believ- 
ers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEEF), but also this 
world, the universal kingdom of Islam 
(q.v.). The inheritance will come at the end 
of times, when Jesus (q.v.) descends from 
heaven to fight the unbelievers, subjecting 
the whole world to Islamic rule. The deci- 
sive battle will be fought in Jerusalem (see 
APOCALYPSE). 

More often, Jerusalem competes with 
Mecca, as both are cities, and the holy land 
with the Hijaz. Q 17:60, “We granted the 
vision which we showed you,” has been 
explained in two ways: It is the vision 
Muhammad had after his return from the 
night journey (isra@). When the Quraysh 
(q.v.) called him a liar (see LIE; OPPOSITION 
TO MUHAMMAD; INSANITY), the Prophet 
had a vision of bayt al-maqdis, which en- 
abled him to answer questions that the 
Meccans were asking in order to examine 
the veracity of his story. Another interpre- 
tation is that Muhammad had a vision of 
the forthcoming conquest of Mecca at al- 
Hudaybiya (q.v.), when the Quraysh pre- 
vented him from entering Mecca to offer 
sacrifices at the Ka‘ba (see EXPEDITIONS 
AND BATTLES). Q 2:114, “And who is more 
unjust (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTIGE) than he 
who forbids that in places for the worship 
of God, God’s name should be celebrated, 
whose zeal is to ruin them?” possibly refers 
to the destruction of the Temple either by 
Nebuchadnezzar or Titus. It has been in- 
terpreted, however, as referring to Mecca 
and the Ka‘ba, when the heathens, before 


Muhammad’s emigration (q.v.; Aura), pre- 
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vented him from worshiping at the Ka‘ba. 
Another interpretation says that this hap- 
pened at al-Hudaybiya. The olive tree 
(zaylin) mentioned in Q 95:1, by which an 
oath (see OATHS) is sworn, has been ex- 
plained both as meaning what it is, a valu- 
able plant, and as denoting the hill on 
which bayt al-maqdis stands. 

The rivalry between Jerusalem and 
Mecca is also apparent in the question 
about whether it was Isaac (q.v.) or Ishmael 
(q.v.) whom Abraham (q.v.) was ordered to 
slaughter as a sacrifice (q.v.). The story is 
recounted in Q 37:99-111, but the narrative 
leaves open the identity of the potential 
victim. If it was Isaac, Jerusalem would be 
the place of the sacrifice; otherwise, it 
would be Mecca or nearby Mina. Con- 
versely, the account of the building of the 
Ka‘ba in Q 2:125 1s in favor of Ishmael, for 
he assisted his father, which proves his 
presence in Mecca. 

Another example of Jerusalem’s rivalry 
with Mecca may be found with the inter- 
pretation of the parable of the divine light 
(q.v.) In Q 24:35-6. It could be an allusion to 
candles lit in churches and monasteries 
(Paret, Kommentar, 360; see CHURCH; 
MONASTICISM AND MONKS), but another in- 
terpretation exists: the houses (buy) men- 
tioned in Q 24:36, in which the light is lit, 
are four structures, all erected by prophets. 
These four are: the Ka‘ba, built by Abra- 
ham and Ishmael, bayt al-maqdis built by 
David and Solomon, masjid al-Madtna, and 
masjid quba’, both built by Muhammad; 
each can be deemed to be a “mosque (q.v.) 
founded on piety” (Q 9:108). Here, Jerusa- 
lem is put on a par with the holy places in 
the Hiyaz. Al-Razi (d. 606/1210; Tafsi 
xxv, 3, ad Q 24:36), however, cites another 
interpretation in the name of al-Hasan al- 
Basrt, who identifies the houses, without 
explaining the plural, with bayt al-maqdis 
because it is illuminated by ten thousand 
candles. 


Jerusalem competes not only with Mecca, 
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but also with the other world: al-sahira 
mentioned in Q 79:14 is said to be the sur- 
face of the earth to which the dead will 
ascend on the day of resurrection. Some 
commentators define it geographically as 
the plain to the north of Jerusalem on 
which humankind will gather during the 
day of judgment. According to others, it is 
a plain destined for the gathering of the 
unbelievers, causing such fright as to pre- 
vent people from slumbering. Another exe- 
getical tradition explains al-sahira as the 
new earth (al-ard al-jadida), which will 
replace this earth when the world comes 
to an end; and, finally, according to yet 
another understanding, it is hell (jahannam, 
see HELL AND HELLFIRE). 

Also understood to have both eschatolog- 
ical and this-worldly connotations is the 
wall mentioned in Q 57:13: “A wall will be 
put up between them, with a gate therein, 
within it will be mercy (q.v.), and without 
it, all alongside, will be punishment (see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT).” The wall is 
understood to be the eastern wall of the al- 
Haram al-Sharif, above Wadi Jahannam 
(the Kedron Valley), the gate is Bab al- 
Rahma, the Gate of Mercy, one of the two 
entrances of the Golden Gate. According 
to some commentators, though, it is the 
partition between paradise and hell, a kind 
of purgatory, the gate where the elect will 
enter paradise (see BARZAKH; BARRIER). 
On the day of resurrection those raised 
from the dead will rush to a goal-post 
(nusub), mentioned in Q 70:43. This is 
understood by some to be the holy rock in 
Jerusalem, but by others to be a signpost 
(‘alam) to which the believers — or an idol 
to which the polytheists (see IDOLS AND 
IMAGES; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM) — will 
rush on the day of judgment. 

Rivalry exists on the local level between 
Jerusalem and other towns of Palestine 
and Syria. The town (al-garya) mentioned 
in Q 2:58, whose gate the Israelites were 


ordered to enter with humility, is identified 
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in the exegetical literature as Jerusalem or 
Jericho. When Jericho is mentioned, the 
remark is added that it is located not far 
from Jerusalem. But according to some 
commentators, it is the gate of Cairo or 
Egypt (Misr). Another example: “The one 
who passed by a town, all in ruins to its 
roofs” (Q 2:259) was either “Uzayr (identi- 
fied with Ezra, q.v.) or Jeremiah (who 
bewailed the destruction of Jerusalem) or 
the legendary al-Khidr (see KHADIR/ 
KHIDR). There are three proposals about 
the name of the town: first, Sabir on the 
Tigris, situated between WAsit and al- 
Mada’in; second, Jerusalem; and third, the 
town of “those who abandoned their 
homes, though they were thousands, for 
fear of death,” mentioned in Q 2:243. 
There are various explanations of the holy 
land (al-ard al-muqaddasa) mentioned in 

Q 5:21: It is said to be Jericho, Jordan (al- 
Urdunn), and Palestine, or Tar (Mt. Sinai; 
see SINAI) and its surroundings. According 
to others it is al-Sham (Syria or Damascus), 
or simply Jericho. Equally various are the 
locations given for the rabwa (lit. great or 
high place) in Q 23:50, where Mary (q.v.), 
the mother of Jesus, found shelter with her 
son: the Ghita (plain) of Damascus, Jeru- 
salem, Ramla, or Egypt, the latter appar- 
ently a reminiscence of the flight of 
Joseph, Mary and Jesus to Egypt (q.v.) as 
told in the Gospels (q.v.). 

The Shiri viewpoint (see SHT'ISM AND THE 
QUR’AN) is especially evident in the various 
interpretations, found in both Sunni and 
Shit authors, of Muhammad’s vision 
mentioned in Q 17:60. Al-Mawardt 
(d. 450/1058; Nukat, ii, 253) and al-Tabarst 
(d. 548/1154; Mama‘, xv, 66-7), following 
al-Tabart (d. 310/923; Ta/si; xv, 110-3), give 
three interpretations of this vision: the first 
explains it as Muhammad’s vision during 
the zsva’; the second, as a vision while 
Muhammad was sleeping (according to 
Ibn ‘Abbas, Muhammad sees himself 


entering Mecca; see DREAMS AND SLEEP; 
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FORETELLING; VISIONS); and the third, also 
as a vision while sleeping (according to 
Sahl b. Sa‘d, the vision is of people like 
donkeys climbing on the pulpits /manabir/). 
While al-‘Tabari expresses a preference for 
the first explanation, al-Mawardi gives no 
such opinion. ShiT exegetes, such as al- 
‘Tabarsi and al-TabatabaT (d. 1982; Mukh- 
tasar al-Mizan), stress that this passage has 
nothing to do with Jerusalem, nor with 
Mecca, but maintain that it refers to future 
events, the misdeeds of the Umayyads who 
deprived the ‘Alids of their legitimate 
claim to the caliphate (see CALIPH; POLIT- 
ICS AND THE QUR’AN): Muhammad saw 
them climbing on his pulpit, behaving 

like apes. 

Modern commentators such as Rashid 
Rida (Mandar), al-Mawdidi (Tafhim), al- 
Zuhayli (Tafsir) and Tu‘aylib (Fath), present 
the traditional interpretations on many of 
the verses already discussed. After making 
their own positions clear, however, they 
provide events and places in the context of 
the life of Muhammad and the history of 
early Islam in Arabia rather than locating 
these in Jerusalem. ‘To mention but a few 
examples: Those who, according to 
Q 2:114, prevented the pious from visiting 
the sanctuaries, and even tried to ruin 
them, were not Nebuchadnezzar or Titus, 
but the heathens in Mecca before the emi- 
gration (hyra). Rashid Rida derives the 
protection of synagogues and churches as 
practiced in Islam from Q 2:114 (see 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN). 
That Muhammad prayed inside the sanc- 
tuary of bayt al-maqdis during his night 
journey is not contested in principle in 
modern /afsir; it is no longer considered an 
issue of heated debate. The land promised 
to the pious in Q 21:105 is paradise, the wall 
with the gate in Q 57:13 will be put up in 
the other world, and al-sahira in Q 79:14. 
belongs to the world to come or remains 
geographically undefined. Generally mod- 
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ern tafsiy prefers theological interpretation 
and the discussion of problems pertaining 
to the religious law (sharv‘a) to a consider- 
ation of problems in the history of the holy 
places and their basis in biblical lore (see 
LAW AND THE QUR’AN; HISTORY AND THE 
QUR’AN; THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). 
Finally, the close relation between Jerusa- 
lem and the Qur'an found expression in 
the enumeration of merits earned by those 
who recite certain siiras (see RECITATION 
OF THE QuR’AN): The person who recites 
Q 29 “The Spider” (Strat al-‘Ankabiat) will 
receive for each verse the same recom- 
pense as those who conquered Jerusalem, 
and those who recite Q 5 “The Table 
Spread” (Sarat al-Ma’ida; see TABLE) and 
Q 30 “The Romans” (Strat al-Rim; see 
BYZANTINES) will be compensated for each 
verse as those who visit Jerusalem (Firaiza- 
badt, Basar 1, 364, 369). See also sAGRED 


PRECINCTS. 
Heribert Busse 
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Jesus 


The first-century Jewish teacher and won- 
der worker believed by Christians to be the 
Son of God, he is named in the Qur'an as 
one of the prophets before Muhammad 
who came with a scripture (see BOOK; 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD). The qur’anic form of 
Jesus’ name is ‘Isa. It is attested twenty-five 
times, often in the form ‘Isa b. Maryam, 
Jesus son of Mary. The Qur'an asserts that 
he was a prophet and gives him the unique 
title “the Messiah” (see ANOINTING). It 
affirms his virginal conception (see MARY; 


HOLY SPIRIT); cites miracles which he 
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performed by divine permission (see 
MIRACLE); and states that God raised him 
into his presence. It probably also alludes 
to his future return. It denies, however, 
that he was divine (as noted, one of his 
qur anic identifications is as the “son of 
Mary”; see below for further discussion of 
this title) and attaches no significance to 
the cross. As traditionally interpreted by 
Muslims, it also denies that he was cruci- 


fied (see CRUCIFIXION). 


Inventory of the qur’anic Jesus material 
The relevant passages are listed here in 
chronological order in accordance with 
Noldeke’s classification (see CHRONOLOGY 
AND THE QURAN). For the sake of compari- 
son, the order implied by the headings of 
the standard Egyptian edition of the 
Quran is also given (see Robinson, Discov- 
ering, 72-96). For example N 58/E 44 indi- 
cates that according to Noéldeke the stra in 
question was the fifty-eighth revealed but 
that it was the forty-fourth according to the 
standard Egyptian edition: Q 19:16-40, 
88-95 (N 58/E 44); Q 43:57-65, 81-2 
(N 61/E 109); Q 23:50 (N 64/E 74); 
Q 21:91-93 (N 65/E 73); Q 42:13-14 (N 83/ 
E 86); Q 6:83-90 (N 89/E 55); Q 2:87, 
135-141, 252-253 (N 91/E 87); Q 3:42-64, 
81-85 (N 97/E 89); Q 33:7-8 (N 103/E go); 
Q 4:156-159, 163-165, 171-172 (N 100/E 92); 
Q 57:26-27 (N 99/E 94); 9 66:10-12 (N 109/ 
E 107); Q 61:6, 14 (N 98/E 109); Q 5:17-18, 
46-47, 72-78, 109-118 (N 114/E 112); 
Q 9:30-31 (N 113/E 113). 

There is widespread agreement that the 
first six passages cited above (i.e. those 
down to and including Q 6:83-90) were 
revealed in Mecca and the others in 
Medina. The chronological order, however, 
is only approximate and some of the ear- 
lier stiras have almost certainly been 
revised. The dating of the passages in Q 19 
is particularly problematic. There is a tra- 
dition that the Muslims who emigrated to 
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Abyssinia (q.v.) recited part of this stira to 
the Negus (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 150-3) 
which would make it quite early (see 
EMIGRATION). In any case, the reference 
in Q 19:17 to an angel (q.v.), ‘our spirit,’ 
appearing in visible form strongly suggests 
that the stira is Meccan. Moreover, Q 43:57 
implies that the Prophet’s audience had 
already heard an extensive revelation 
about “the son of Mary” and Q 23:50 
probably alludes to a specific element in 
this particular version of his story (cf. 

Q 19:22-6). Q 19:34-40, however, which has 
a different rhyme from the rest of the stira 
(see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QuR’AN), was almost certainly added later 
and the references to “the book” (Q 19:12, 
16, 30, etc.) are probably late Meccan or 
early Medinan. 


The name Tsa, its origin and significance 
The name “Jesus” (Isa) occurs twenty-five 
times: nine times by itself (Q 2:136; 3:52, 55, 
59, 84; 4:163; 6:85; 42:13; 43:63) and six- 
teen times in conjunction with one or more 
other names or titles (Q 2:87, 2533 3:45; 
42157, 171; 5:46, 78, 110, 112, 114, 116; 19:34; 
33:73 57:27; 61:6, 14). It was probably 
absent from the original version of 
Q 19:16-40 and it is not found in siiras 23 
or 61, but it is attested in the other twelve 
stras listed above. 

The qur’anic spelling of Jesus’ name is 
strikingly different from any currently used 
by Christians. The English form “Jesus” is 
derived from the Latin Jesus which in turn 
is based on the Greek Jésous. It is generally 
held, however, that because Jesus was a 
Palestinian Jew, his original name must 
have been Hebrew and that the Greek 
ésous represents the Hebrew Yeshiia‘ which 
is an abbreviated form of Y“hoshia‘ (or 
Yhoshua‘). The original meaning of 1“ho- 
shia‘ was “Yahweh helps” but it was popu- 
larly understood to mean, “Yahweh saves.” 
When the New Testament was translated 
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from Greek into Syriac, Jesous was ren- 
dered Yeshi although Syriac-speaking 
Nestorian Christians called him Jshu“ After 
the rise of Islam, the gospels (q.v.) were 
eventually translated from Syriac into Ara- 
bic and Yeshii‘ was rendered Yasi’ which is 
what Arab Christians call Jesus to this day. 

The grounds for thinking that Jesus’ orig- 
inal name was Yeshua‘ are: 1) The Hebrew 
scriptures mention several people called 
Yhoshiia’, Yhoshua‘ or Yeshiia’, including 
Moses’ successor Joshua son of Nin whose 
name is spelled in all three ways. In the 
Septuagint, these names are almost invari- 
ably rendered as Jésous (Brown et al., 
Hebrew and English lexicon, 221). 2) By the 
first century, only the short form Yeshia‘ 
was in use. 3) The New Testament refers to 
Moses’ successor, Joshua, in Acts 7:45 and 
Hebrews 4:8, and in both instances it gives 
his name in Greek as Jésous. 4) According 
to Matthew 1:21, an angel told Joseph in a 
dream that Mary would have a son, and 
added “Thou shalt call his name Jesus for 
it is he who shall save his people from their 
sins.” As there is no play-on-words in the 
Greek, Matthew’s readers were presum- 
ably familiar with the original Hebrew 
name and its etymology. 

Western scholars, because of their con- 
viction that Jesus’ authentic Hebrew name 
is Yeshiia’, have been puzzled by the 
Qur’an’s reference to him as ‘Isa. They 
have offered a number of explanations for 
this apparent anomaly. One suggestion is 
that y-sh-5 the Hebrew consonants of 
Yeshua’, have been reversed for some cryp- 
tic reason to give “s-y, the Arabic conso- 
nants of ‘Isa. Those who favor this view 
note that in ancient Mesopotamia certain 
divine names were written in one way and 
pronounced in another; for example 
EN-ZU was read ZU-EN (Michaud, Jésus, 
15). Scarcely more plausible is the sugges- 
tion that the Jews called Jesus “Esau” 
(Hebrew ‘Esaw) out of hatred and that 
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Muhammad learned this name from them 
not realizing that it was an insult (see JEws 
AND JUDAISM; POLEMIC AND POLEMIGAL 
LANGUAGE). Admittedly, in Arabic Esau is 
usually written Ys and this might have 
been changed into Ysa in order to assimi- 
late it to other qur’anic names ending in -@. 
There is no evidence, however, that the 
Jews have ever called Jesus Esau. Moreover, 
the Quran criticizes them for insulting 
Jesus’ mother (Q 4:156), and Muhammad’s 
many Christian acquaintances would 
surely have corrected him if he had unwit- 
tingly adopted a Jewish insult against Jesus 
himself. A third suggestion is that Jesus’ 
name has been altered deliberately to 
assimilate it to Mtisa (Moses, q.v.), with 
whom he is sometimes paired. There may 
be other examples of this phenomenon in 
the Quran, for instance, Saul (q.v.) and 
Goliath (q.v.) are called Talat and Jalit, 
Aaron (q.v.) and Korah (q.v.) are called 
Haritin and Qarin. A fourth suggestion is 
that, already before the rise of Islam, 
Christians in Arabia may have coined the 
name ‘Isa from one of the Syriac forms 
Yeshit‘ or Isha. Arabic often employs an ini- 
tial ‘ayn in words borrowed from Aramaic 
or Syriac and the dropping of the final 
Hebrew ‘avin is evidenced in the form 
Yisho of the “kokttirkish” Manichaean 
fragments from Turfan ( Jefferey, For 
vocab., 220; see FOREIGN VOCABULARY). 
Although there is no irrefutable evidence 
that the name ‘Isa was in use in pre- 
Islamic times (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
AND THE QUR'AN), there was a monastery 
in Syria which may have been known as 
the Tsaniyya as early as 571 c.E. (Min- 
gana, Syriac influence, 84; see SYRIAG 
AND THE QUR’AN; MONASTICISM AND 
MONKS). 

While many Muslim scholars entertain 
the possibility that the qur’anic form of 
Jesus’ name reflects the usage of certain 


Christians in Muhammad’s milieu, others 
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maintain that ‘Isa was, in fact, the original 
form of Jesus’ name. Sarwat Anis al- 
Assiouty (Zésus, 110-19) champions this 
view. Among the arguments which he 
adduces, the following merit consideration: 

1) If Jesus’ original name had been 
Yeshiia’, the final ‘ayin would have been 
retained in Aramaic sources which men- 
tion him. In the Talmud, however, he is 
called Yeshi. 

2) In Matthew 1:21, the angel states that it 
is Jesus himself, not Yahweh, who will save 
his people. Thus, far from supporting the 
derivation of Jesous from Yeshua, this bibli- 
cal verse militates against it. 

3) Josephus used the Greek name Jesous to 
denote three people mentioned in the Bible 
whose Hebrew names were not Yeshia‘, 
Y*hoshua‘ or Y*hoshua® They were Saul’s son 
Yishwi (Anglicized as “Ishvi” in the RSV of 
I Samuel 14:49), the Levite Abzshia‘ (men- 
tioned in I Chronicles 6:4, etc.) and Yesh- 
wah the son of Asher (Anglicized as 
“Ishva” in the RSV of Genesis 46:17). 

4) Around the middle of the second cen- 
tury, Justin Martyr penned his famous Dia- 
logue with Trypho the Jew. Justin, a Christian 
who wrote in Greek and knew no Hebrew, 
argued at length that the Old Testament 
story of Joshua should be interpreted typo- 
logically as referring to Jesus. Under his 
influence, most Christians subsequently 
assumed that Jesus’ Hebrew name must 
have been the same as Joshua’s. 

5) Jesus’ name should be derived ulti- 
mately from the Hebrew verb @sd, “to do,” 
which also means “to bring about” in the 
sense of effecting a deliverance. ‘This ety- 
mology would make better sense of Mat- 
thew 1:21 than the assumption that his 
Hebrew name was Yeshiia’.. Moreover, in 
the first centuries of the Christian era, 
Nabatean pilgrims inscribed the name ‘s 
on rocks in the region of Sinai, and the 
name is also found in inscriptions in south- 


ern Arabia and the region between Syria 
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(q.v.) and Jordan (see ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
THE QUR'AN). 

None of al-Assiouty’s arguments is deci- 
sive and some of them are unsound. The 
Talmudic Yeshii may be a deliberate defor- 
mation of Jesus’ name to ensure that his 
memory would be blotted out. Matthew 
1:21 should be read in conjunction with 
Matthew 1:23, where Jesus is identified as 
Emmanuel, “God with us”; from the evan- 
gelist’s viewpoint, therefore, it would have 
been entirely appropriate for his name to 
mean “Yahweh saves.” Although Josephus 
furnishes important evidence for the wide 
variety of Hebrew names represented in 
Greek by Jésous, it is noteworthy that none 
of these names begins with an ‘ayin. Justin 
Martyr elaborated the Joshua/Jesus typol- 
ogy but he did not invent it; it was already 
implicit in Hebrews 4:8. It is true that the 
Hebrew verb @sd, “to do,” can mean “to 
bring about” in the sense of effecting a 
deliverance. In biblical passages where it 
has this latter meaning, however, the sub- 
ject is invariably Yahweh (Brown et al., 
Hebrew and English lexicon, 795). Moreover, 
as the verb is not Aramaic and is not cer- 
tainly found in south Semitic languages 
(ibid., 793) it is not relevant to the interpre- 
tation of the pre-Islamic inscriptions which 
the author mentions. 

According to al-Raghib al-Isfahant (fl. 
fifth/eleventh cent.), some authorities took 
‘Isa to be an Arabic name and derived it 
from ‘ays, “a stallion’s urine” ( Jefferey, For 
vocab., 219). As urine was used to bleach 
clothes, this bizarre suggestion probably 
arose among interpreters who were famil- 
iar with the tradition that Jesus’ disciples 
were fullers. The Lisan al-‘Arab mentions 
two other Arabic derivations: from ‘ayas, “a 
reddish whiteness,” or from ‘aws, the verbal 
noun of ‘awasa, “to roam about.” The for- 
mer should perhaps be explained in the 
light of the hadith (ssE HADITH AND THE 
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QuR’AN) in which the Prophet describes 
Jesus as “ruddy (ahmar) as if he had just 
come from the bath.” The latter is proba- 
bly linked with attempts to derive Jesus’ 
title al-Masth from masaha, “to pace” or “to 
survey.” Tabataba’t (d. 1982) favors a tradi- 
tion which derives Tsa from yah, “he 
lives,” because the name of Zechariah’s 
(q.v.) son, Yahya (John; see JOHN THE 
BAPTIST), likewise has this meaning, and 
because in Q 3 the two births are an- 
nounced in similar fashion. Nevertheless, 
several classical philologists thought that 
‘Isa was a Hebrew or Syriac name that 
had been Arabicized and this view was 
endorsed by a number of classical com- 
mentators (for a recent analysis in which a 
misreading of the unpointed Arabic is sug- 
gested, see Bellamy, Textual criticism, 6; 
see ARABIC LANGUAGE} ARABIG SCRIPT; 
COLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN). 

By way of conclusion, it is worth sum- 
marizing the salient features of the debate 
about the origins of the qur’anic form of 
Jesus’ name. It is not certain that Jesus’ 
original name was Yeshiia® The view that it 
was, and that it connoted that he was the 
Savior, cannot be traced back to earlier 
than around 80 c.£., the time when He- 
brews and Matthew were written. In any 
case, ‘Isa, the qur’anic form of his name, 
has no such connotations. The attempts to 
derive that form from an Arabic root are, 
however, far-fetched and show, if anything, 
that it had no obvious associations for the 
native speaker of Arabic. It is just possible 
that ‘Isa was actually Jesus’ original name, 
although it seems more likely that it is an 
Arabicized form of the name current 
among Syriac-speaking Christians as was 
recognized by a number of classical 
authorities. ‘This Arabicized form may be 
pre-Islamic but there is no compelling evi- 
dence that it is. Nor are there grounds for 
thinking that its purpose is polemical. 


II 


References to Jesus as “the son of Mary” and “the 

Messiah” 
The expression “the son of Mary” is 
attested twenty-three times. By itself, it 
occurs in only two Meccan verses: Q 43:57 
and Q 23:50. In the other instances, which 
are all Medinan, it is invariably preceded 
by “Jesus,” “the Messiah” or “the Messiah 
Jesus.” 

An Arabic name (ism) is often followed 
by a familial attribution (nasab), “the son 
of X.” Moreover, the nasab may also be 
employed in isolation. Thus as regards its 
position, form and employment, “the son 
of Mary” resembles a nasab. In a nasab, 
however, X is normally the name of the 
person’s father. Very occasionally, one 
encounters a nasab in which X denotes the 
person’s mother; for example, “the son of 
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the Byzantine woman,” “the son of the 
blue-eyed woman,” or “the son of the 
daughter of al-A‘azz” (Schimmel, Islamic 
names, 9). Note, however, that in these 
examples X is not the mother’s name but a 
nasab indicating her place of origin, a nick- 
name drawing attention to one of her dis- 
tinguishing features or her own nasab. This 
last type of nasab is employed when the 
maternal family is more distinguished than 
the paternal line: for instance the A‘azz in 
the above-mentioned example was a vizier. 
Because there is no exact parallel to the 
expression “the son of Mary,” its origin 
and significance are disputed. It is attested 
only once in the New Testament, in Mark 
6:3, where Jesus’ townsfolk say, “Is not this 
the carpenter the son of Mary?” Some 
interpreters think this biblical passage 
merely implies that Mary was a widow 
whereas others detect an insult: a hint that 
Jesus was perhaps illegitimate. Neither 
explanation suits the qur’anic context 
because Joseph is not mentioned in the 
Qur'an, and among the Arabs an illegiti- 
mate child was called Ibn Abthi, “son of 
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his father.” Nor need it be supposed that 
the Qur’an imitated the usage of the Ethi- 
opic church (pace Bishop, ‘The son of 
Mary) for it is unlikely that Ethiopian 
Christians called Jesus “the son of Mary” 
(Parrinder, Jesus, 25-6) and although the 
Qur'an contains a number of Ethiopic 
loan words they occur mostly in Medinan 
siras. In the opinion of the present writer, 
during the Meccan period the expression 
was used merely for ease of reference. 
Bearing in mind that in the earliest refer- 
ence to Jesus (Q 19:16-33) the principal 
character was Mary, with Jesus figuring as 
her unnamed child, the brief allusions to 
Jesus as Mary’s son in the subsequent reve- 
lations concerning Jesus (those in Q 43 and 
23) are entirely understandable. In the 
Medinan period, however, many of the 
revelations about Jesus were concerned 
with countering Christian claims about 
him. Hence, the expression “the son of 
Mary” took on polemical overtones; it was 
an implicit reminder that Jesus is not the 
son of God as the Christians allege (also, 
some suggest implausibly a reflection of 
Trinitarian doctrines with Mary as the 
mother of God; see TRiniTyY). The classical 
commentators do not distinguish between 
the Meccan and Medinan usage. They 
interpret the expression as a counter-thrust 
to Christian claims but also regard it as an 
honorific title because of the high status 
that the Quran ascribes to Mary (see 
WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN; GENDER). 

The term “the Messiah” (al-Masih) is 
attested eleven times and is found only in 
Medinan revelations. It occurs by itself 
three times; followed by “the son of Mary” 
five times; and followed by “Jesus the son 
of Mary” three times. ‘There can be little 
doubt that it is derived ultimately from the 
Hebrew Mashiah, which means “anointed” 
or “Messiah.” In ancient Israel, kings and 


priests were consecrated by anointing their 
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heads with oil. After the Babylonian exile, 
there arose in some circles expectations 

of a future ideal Davidic ruler, God’s 
anointed par excellence, an eschatological 
figure who would usher in an age of peace. 
Whereas the Jews maintain that this Mes- 
siah is yet to come, Christians claim that 
Jesus had this God-given role and that he 
was wrongly killed but will return in glory. 
In the Greek New ‘Testament, Messias, the 
Hellenized transliteration of the Hebrew 
word, occurs only twice (John 1:41; 4:25). 
The New Testament writers showed a 
marked preference for the literal Greek 
translation Christos, “Christ.” According to 
one tradition, Jesus was instituted as the 
Messiah when God anointed (echrisen) him 
with the Holy Spirit at his baptism (Acts 
10:38; cf. Luke 1:15-22; 4:17-21). He is, how- 
ever, frequently referred to as lésous Christos, 
“Jesus Christ,” or Christos Ie¢sous, “Christ 
Jesus,” almost as if Christos were an addi- 
tional name rather than a title. 

Arabic lexicographers regarded al-Masth 
as a lagab, or nickname, and attempted to 
give it an Arabic etymology. Al-Firtizabadi 
(d. 817/1415) claimed to have heard no less 
than fifty-six explanations of this sort 
(Lane, 2714). Only those most frequently 
encountered in the classical commentaries 
will be mentioned here. It was widely held 
that it was derived from the verb masaha, 
which occurs five times in the Qur'an: four 
times in instructions on performing ablu- 
tions by “wiping” various parts of the body 
with water (Q 5:6) or clean earth (Q 4:43; 
5:6; see GLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION; 
RITUAL PURITY) and once in a reference to 
Solomon’s (q.v.) “stroking” his horses 
(Q 38:33). Most of those who took this line 
thought that masth was an adjective with 
the force of a passive participle and meant 
“touched” or “anointed.” ‘They variously 
suggested that Jesus was given this nick- 
name because he was touched by Gabriel’s 
(q.v.) wing at birth to protect him from 
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Satan (see DEVIL); because he was anointed 
with oil, as were all the prophets; or be- 
cause he was anointed with God’s blessing 
(q.v.3 cf Q 19:31). Others held that masih 
was an adjective with the force of an active 
participle. They claimed that he was given 
the nickname because he laid hands on the 
sick and healed them (see ILLNESS AND 
HEALTH); or because he washed men from 
their faults and sins (see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR). This last explanation was generally 
frowned on because the Qur'an insists on 
individual responsibility and denies that a 
person can count on anyone but God to 
save him (Q 2:286; 6:70; see FORGIVENESS; 
INTERCESSION; FREEDOM AND PREDES- 
TINATION; SALVATION). Finally, there were 
those who maintained that although masih 
had the force of an active participle it was 
derived not from masaha but from saha, a 
verb meaning to travel about in the cause 
of religion (Q 9:2; see JOURNEY) and hence 
to be devout (Q 9:112; 66:5; see also 
FASTING). They alleged that Jesus received 
this nickname because of his itinerant life- 
style (see further Arnaldez, Jésus fils de 
Marie, 84-7). 

The explanation why the lexicographers 
exercised such ingenuity in trying to 
account for the qur’anic term, and why 
they put forward such diverse explanations, 
is that a lagab may be bestowed for a whole 
range of reasons. There are /aqabs that are 
honorific titles but there are others that 
merely indicate a person’s trade or physical 
characteristics so as to help identify him. 
Despite the prima facie plausibility of the 
etymologies mentioned above, however, it 
should be noted that those which seem to 
indicate qualities that Jesus shared with 
other prophets do not do justice to the fact 
that he alone is called al-Masth in the 
Quran. It seems likely that the first hearers 
of the revelations would have been aware 
that al-Masth was a dignified title which 
the Christians held was uniquely applica- 
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ble to Jesus. Nevertheless, the qur’anic title 
does not have precisely the same connota- 
tions as “Messiah” or “Christ” in the New 
Testament. Several of the New Testament 
writers stressed that Jesus was the Davidic 
Messiah, and two of them furnished gene- 
alogies tracing his “descent” from David 
through Joseph, despite the fact that they 
apparently believed in the virginal concep- 
tion (Matthew 1:1-16, Luke 3:23-8). In the 
Qur'an, on the other hand, the link 
between Jesus and David (q.v.) is tenuous 
(Q 5:78); Mary’s betrothal to Joseph is not 
mentioned; and what is stressed is Jesus’ 
descent from Adam (see ADAM AND EVE) 
via Noah (q.v.), Abraham (q.v.), “Imran 


(q.v.) and Mary (Q 3:33-45). 


Jesus’ conception and infancy and the description 

of him as “word” and “spirit” 
In Q 19 God recounts that, while Mary was 
in seclusion, he sent his spirit to her in the 
form of a man who announced that, 
despite being a virgin, she would conceive 
a boy-child by divine decree (Q 19:16-21); 
that she conceived and withdrew to a 
remote place where her labor pains drove 
her in despair to the trunk of a palm tree 
(Q 19:22-3; see DATE PALM); that after she 
had given birth, her baby told her to 
refresh herself from the ripe dates and a 
stream which God had miraculously pro- 
vided (Q 19:24-6); and that when she 
returned to her people he spoke up in her 
defense (Q 19:27-33). Q 3 includes a similar 
account of the annunciation (Q 3:42-7), 
although here God’s agent is described as 
“the angels.” Q 3 and 5 both allude to 
Jesus’ speaking in the cradle (Q 3:46; 5:110). 

In the biblical version of the annuncia- 

tion, God’s agent is named as Gabriel 
rather than the spirit (q.v.; Luke 1:26). 
Some Christians, however, may have 
regarded them as identical on the basis of 
Tatian’s gospel harmony, the Diatesseron, in 
which Luke’s account of the annunciation 
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is followed immediately by Matthew’s 
report of how Mary was found to be with 
child by the Holy Spirit. The miracle of 
the palm tree and the stream is mentioned 
in the Latin Gospel of pseudo-Matthew; and, 
according to the Arabic infancy gospel Jesus 
spoke while still a child in the cradle. 
Although these two apocryphal writings 
post-date the rise of Islam, Christians in 
Muhammad’s audience were probably 
familiar with the episodes to which they 
refer. The Qur’an’s reference to Mary’s 
labor pains, on the other hand, may have 
been intended to counter the Christian 
belief in Jesus’ divinity and Mary’s perpe- 
tual virginity. 

Most commentators identify the spirit 
who was sent to Mary as Gabriel, on the 
grounds that both designations appear to 
be used interchangeably elsewhere for the 
revelatory angel (Q 2:97; 16:102; 26:193; see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). Gerock 
(Versuch, 36-46) claims that the Qur'an 
regards Gabriel as Jesus’ father. This inter- 
pretation can be ruled out because the 
Qur'an defends Mary against the charge 
of unchastity (Q 4:156; see CHASTITY), 
although some of the classical commenta- 
tors suggest that the effect of Gabriel’s 
sudden appearance in human form was 
to arouse Mary’s desire, as in an erotic 
dream, and thereby facilitate the descent of 
the maternal fluid into her womb (Robin- 
son, Christ, 161, 187). 

In Q 23:50, God states that he set the son 
of Mary and his mother as a sign (see 
siGns) and that he sheltered them on a hill- 
top “where there was both a cool place and 
a spring” (dhati gararin wa-ma tnin). The sug- 
gestion made by some Christian authors 
that this is an allusion to the assumption of 
Mary which allegedly took place on a hill 
in Ephesus, is wide of the mark. The verse 
seems rather to refer back to the circum- 
stances surrounding Jesus’ birth, which 
were mentioned in Q 19 where Mary was 
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instructed to drink from a stream that 
appeared miraculously (Q 19:24-6; see 
SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS). There is even a 
verbal echo of the infant Jesus’ words to 
her, “refresh yourself,” literally “cool your 
eye” (garit ‘aynan, Q 19:26). Other verses in 
Q 23 deny that God has taken a son 

(Q 23:91) and warn against appealing to 
another deity beside him (Q 23:117). It is 
clear therefore that neither Jesus nor Mary 
is to be regarded as a divine being. To- 
gether, however, they constitute a “sign:” 
probably a reference to the virginal con- 
ception, which, like the miraculous cre- 
ation (q.v.) of the first man, points to 
God’s power to raise the dead (compare 
Q 23:12-6; see DEATH AND THE DEAD; 
BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION AND STAGES 
OF LIFE). 

Q 21:91-3 alludes to Mary and her son 
without naming them. Here, too, they are 
said to constitute a sign. The only new ele- 
ment is God’s statement that she “guarded 
her chastity (farjaha, literally, her opening) 
so we breathed into her (/iha) of our spirit” 
(Q 21:91). An almost identical statement 
occurs in Q 66:12, the only difference being 
that there God says that he breathed “into 
it” (fthi), “it” presumably being Mary’s /a77. 
In both instances, the probable reference is 
to God’s creating life in her womb without 
her having sexual intercourse. Similar lan- 
guage is used elsewhere to describe how he 
gave life to the first man (Q 15:29; 32:9; 
38:72). Some of the classical commenta- 
tors, however, assumed that “our spirit” in 
Q 2t:g1 and 66:12 denoted Gabriel, as in 
Q 19:17. They therefore reasoned that 
Mary literally “guarded her opening” from 
Gabriel on the specific occasion of the 
annunciation and debated whether the ref- 
erence was to her vulva (the usual meaning 
of farj) or to an aperture in her clothing. 
They cited reports alleging that she con- 
ceived after he blew up her skirt, down the 
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neck of her chemise, into her sleeve or into 
her mouth (Robinson, Fakhr al-Din, 15). 

There are two Medinan verses which 
clearly state that Jesus is God’s word (see 
WORD OF GOD), namely Q 3:45 and Q 4:17I. 
Moreover, it is sometimes held that Q 3:39 
and 19:34 (a Medinan passage in Q 19) also 
imply this. As the context of these verses is 
Jesus’ conception, birth and infancy, it is 
appropriate to discuss them at this point. 
Christian apologists often argue that they 
echo the teaching of John’s Gospel, which 
states that God’s divine Word (logos), which 
was with him in the beginning and through 
whom he created all things, became flesh 
in Jesus Christ (John 1:1-18). We shall see, 
however, that although the Qur'an calls 
Jesus “a word from God” it does not 
endorse the orthodox Christian view that 
he was the incarnation of a pre-existent 
divine hypostasis. 

Q 3:39 recalls that the angels announced 
to Zechariah the good news (q.v.) of the 
forthcoming birth of John, who would 
“confirm the truth of a word from God.” 
Arabic does not distinguish between upper 
and lower case letters, but as kalima lacks 
the definite article it should probably be 
rendered “word” rather than “Word.” The 
classical commentators generally assumed 
that the “word” in question was Jesus. 
They cited a number of traditions in sup- 
port of this, including one from Ibn 
“Abbas, which relates how John bowed 
down in reverence before Jesus when they 
were both babes in their mothers’ wombs. 
Although some of the early philologists 
argued that in this context kalima denotes a 
“book” or “scripture,” the traditional inter- 
pretation is preferable in view of Q 3:45, 
which recalls how the angels told Mary: 
“God announces to you good news of a 
word from him; his name will be the Mes- 
siah Jesus son of Mary....” Here kalima 


clearly refers to Jesus and, as the annuncia- 
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tion to Mary is the structural homologue of 
the earlier annunciation to Zechariah, it 
seems likely that kalima refers to Jesus there 
as well. Nevertheless, it should be noted 
that, whereas kalima is a feminine noun, the 
pronominal suffix attached to “name” is 
masculine. Thus the name “the Messiah 
Jesus son of Mary” is attributed to the 
male person indicated by the word, rather 
than to the word itself. Elsewhere in the 
Qur'an kalima usually denotes a divine 
decree, and this seems also to be the case 
here. The classical commentators argued 
convincingly that Jesus is called a “word” 
primarily because, as was also the case 
with Adam, God brought him into exist- 
ence merely by uttering the command 
“Be!” as is stated a few verses later in 

Q 3:59 (see COSMOLOGY). 

Q 4:171 is more overtly polemical. The 
People of the Book (q.v.) are ordered not to 
exaggerate in their religion and to speak 
nothing except the truth about God. The 
Messiah Jesus son of Mary was only God’s 
envoy (see MESSENGER) and “his word 
which he cast unto Mary” and a spirit from 
him. Here, Jesus and the “word” are even 
more closely associated because the verb 
“cast” is followed by the redundant femi- 
nine object pronoun. Nevertheless, as there 
is no suggestion that Jesus was God’s sole 
envoy and, as “spirit” is indefinite, “his 
word” should probably be construed as “a 
word of his,” without any implication of 
uniqueness. In any case, the polemical con- 
text and the insistence that Jesus is only an 
envoy, word and spirit, should caution 
Christian apologists from interpreting 
kalima in the light of orthodox Christian 
logos theology. 

Q 19:34 contains the word gawl, which 
can mean either “word” or “statement.” 
Two of the seven readers (see READINGS OF 
THE QuR’AN), ‘Asim in Kiifa and Ibn ‘Amir 


in Damascus, vocalized the crucial expres- 
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sion as gawla l-haqqi, giving gawl an accusa- 
tive ending. This is the reading found in 
Fligel’s text and in the standard Egyptian 
edition of the Qur'an, which are the basis 
of most English translations. If it is 
accepted, the expression introduces an 
exclamation and the verse should be ren- 
dered: “That is Jesus son of Mary — state- 
ment of the truth concerning which they 
are in doubt!” In which case, “statement of 
the truth” simply refers to the previous 
story and has no bearing on the qur’anic 
teaching about Jesus as a word from God. 
The other five readers, however, favored 
gawlu |-haqqt, with qawl in the nominative. 
This reading, which may well be the more 
original, can be construed in two ways: 
either as the predicate of a sentence whose 
subject has been omitted, namely “[It is] a 
statement of the truth” or as a nominal 
phrase in apposition to Jesus, namely 
“Word of Truth.” In view of the fact that 
this verse is part of a highly polemical 
Medinan addition to the stra and that the 
next verse denies that God has taken a son, 
the former interpretation seems the more 
probable. 

The understanding of Jesus as God’s 
word in the minimalist sense that he was 
brought into existence by God’s command 
is in line with the teaching of the Nestorian 
Christians (O’Shaugnessy, Word, 24) as is 
the Qur’an’s stress on the similarity of the 
virginal conception and the creation of 
Adam (Robinson, Christ, 156-7). The state- 
ment that he was both a word and a 
“spirit” (rah) from God (Q 4:171) is more 
difficult to interpret in view of the range of 
meanings ascribed to spirit in the Qur'an. 
It may, however, reflect a thought-world 
akin to that of Psalm 33:6, where God’s 
creative word and breath (Hebrew riiach) 
are treated as synonyms because an utter- 
ance is invariably accompanied by out- 


breathing. 
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Eis status and mission 
The Quran emphatically denies that Jesus 
was God, a subsidiary deity or the son of 
God (e.g. Q 5:17, 72, 116; 9:30; see POLY- 
THEISM AND ATHEISM). He was merely a 
“servant” (q.v.) of God (Q 4:172; 19:30; 
43:59) and was required to pray and to pay 
alms (zakal, Q 19:31; see ALMSGIVING; 
PRAYER). He and his mother needed to eat 
food (Q 5:75; see FOOD AND DRINK) and 
God could destroy them both if he wished 
(Q 5:17). He was nonetheless a “mercy (q.v.) 
from God” (Q 19:21), a “prophet” (nabi, 
Q 19:30) and an “envoy” (rasiil, Q 3:49, 533 
421715 5275, 61:6), “eminent” in this world 
and the hereafter (see ESCcHATOLOGY) and 
“one of those brought near” (Q 3:45). 

Although Jesus was a sign for humanity as 
a whole (Q 19:21), his specific mission was 
to the Children of Israel (q.v.; e.g. Q 3:49; 
43:59). God taught him the Torah (q.v.) 
and the Gospel (Q 3:48; 5:110) and sup- 
ported him with the Holy Spirit (Q 2:87, 
2533 5:110) — possibly an allusion to his 
baptism (q.v.) but most commentators 
assume that the reference is to Gabriel. 
Jesus attested the truth of what was in the 
Torah (Q 3:50; 5:46; 61:6); made lawful 
some of the things that were forbidden to 
the Children of Israel in his day (Q 3:50; 
see LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL; FORBIDDEN); 
clarified some of the things that they dis- 
agreed about (Q 43:63); and urged them to 
worship God alone (e.g. Q 5:117). Like 
David before him, he cursed those of his 
people who disbelieved (Q 5:78). 

He is credited with a number of miracles 
including creating birds from clay; healing 
a blind person and a leper; raising the 
dead; and telling the Children of Israel 
what they ate and what they stored in their 
houses (Q 3:49; 5:110). The miracle of the 
birds is mentioned in the apocryphal 
Infancy Gospel of Thomas, and the healings 
and resuscitations correspond to those nar- 


rated in the canonical gospels. From the 
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qur anic perspective, however, none of 
these miracles implies that he possessed 
divine status or supernatural power; they 
were simply God-given signs of the 
authenticity of his mission, “clear proofs” 
which the unbelievers nevertheless dis- 
missed as sorcery (Q 5:110; 61:6; see PROOF; 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEE). 

A further miracle attributed to Jesus 1s 
that, at the request of his disciples, he 
asked God to send down “a table (q.v.) 
spread with food” (Q 5:112-5). The Arabic 
word translated by this phrase is md ida. 
The lexicographers derived it from the 
verb mdda, “to feed,” but it is probably an 
Ethiopic loanword for it resembles the 
term used by Abyssinian Christians to 
denote the eucharistic table. Moreover, as 
Jesus speaks of the table as a “festival” for 
his disciples, there can be little doubt that 
the episode describes the institution of the 
Eucharist at the Last Supper; but, in ac- 
cordance with traditional Christian typol- 
ogy, it appears to have conflated the Last 
Supper with the gospel feeding miracles 
and the Hebrew Bible story of how God 
sent down manna to the Israelites in the 
wilderness. Although the Qur'an seems at 
this point to acknowledge the legitimacy of 
a specifically Christian ritual that origi- 
nated with Jesus, the next verse makes 
clear that Jesus did not instruct people to 
worship him and his mother (Q 5:116). 
Moreover, the ritual is not linked with 
Jesus’ atoning death. On the contrary, as 
God punishes whom he wills and forgives 
whom he wills, there can be no question 
of the participants enjoying a special sta- 
tus or gaining immunity from punish- 
ment (Q 5:18, 115; see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). 

The Quran recognizes that God granted 
special favors to some of the envoys who 
preceded Muhammad, in the case of Jesus 
by supporting him with the Holy Spirit 


and enabling him to perform miracles 
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(Q 2:253). Moreover, it singles out Noah, 
Abraham, Moses and Jesus as prophets 
with whom God established a strong cove- 
nant (q.v.; Q 33:7; compare 42:13). It urges 
the Muslims, however, to believe in all of 
God’s envoys and not make a distinction 
between them (Q 2:136, 285; 3:84; 42152) 
because they all taught essentially the 
same religion. Thus Jesus’ name also fig- 
ures in more extensive lists of messengers 
(Q 4:163; 6:84-6). 

From the quranic perspective, like the 
other envoys, Jesus was a precursor of 
Muhammad. This is underscored in three 
ways. First, Jesus and Muhammad are 
depicted as having had similar experi- 
ences. For instance, both were sent as a 
“mercy,” both needed to eat food, both 
had “helpers” (ansar, see APOSTLE; 
EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS) and both were 
suspected of sorcery (Robinson, Christ, 
36-8; see INSANITY; SOOTHSAYERS; MAGIC). 
Second, God informs Muhammad that he 
has inspired him in the same way as he 
inspired his predecessors including Jesus 
(Q 4:163; 42:13). Third, Jesus is said to have 
foretold the coming of an envoy called 
Ahmad (Q 61:6), the heavenly name of 
Muhammad. 


The plot to kill him, his exaltation and future 

descent 
According to Islamic tradition, when the 
Jews sought to kill Jesus, God outwitted 
them by projecting his likeness onto some- 
one else whom they mistakenly crucified. 
Meanwhile, he caused Jesus to ascend to 
the second or third heaven (see HEAVEN 
AND Sky), where he is still alive. Jesus will 
return to kill the Antichrist (q.v.), and after 
a forty-year reign of peace he will even- 
tually die and be buried in Medina (see 
APOCALYPSE). On the day of resurrection 
(q.v.), he will be a witness against the unbe- 
lieving People of the Book. It is question- 
able whether the qur’anic data provides 
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sufficiently solid foundations to bear the 
weight of this construction. 

In Q 19 the child Jesus speaks of the day 
of his birth, the day he will die, and the 
day he will be raised alive (Q 19:33). From 
the similar statement about John (Q 19:15), 
and from subsequent verses that deal with 
eschatology (Q 19:37-9, 66), it has been 
inferred that Jesus will be raised alive at the 
general resurrection. ‘There is not the 
slightest hint, however, that his death also 
lies in the future. On the contrary, given 
only this stra, the assumption would be 
that it already lay in the past like John’s. 

Q 43 includes the cryptic assertion that 
“he” or “it” (the pronominal suffix -hu 
could mean either) is “knowledge for the 
hour” (Q 43:61). The classical commenta- 
tors mention three traditional interpreta- 
tions: (1) Jesus’ future descent is a portent 
which will signal that the hour is approach- 
ing, (i1) the Qur'an imparts knowledge con- 
cerning the resurrection and judgment (see 
LAST JUDGMENT), and (ili) Jesus’ raising of 
the dead by divine permission brings 
knowledge that God has the power to raise 
the dead (Robinson, Christ, go-3). Instead 
of %m, “knowledge,” Ibn ‘Abbas (d. ca. 
67/686), Qatada (d. ca. 117/735), and 
al-Dahhak (d. 115/723) allegedly read ‘alam, 
“sign, distinguishing mark,” which would 
strengthen the case for the first interpreta- 
tion, whereas Ubayy (see COMPANIONS OF 
THE PROPHET) allegedly read dhiki; 
“reminder,” which would seem to lend 
weight to the second (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). As 
Jesus is the subject of verse 59 and verse 
63, it is probably he, rather than the 
Qur’an, who is the subject of verse 61. 
Additionally, in view of the predominant 
concern with eschatology in verses 65-78, it 
seems likely that verse 61 alludes to Jesus’ 
future descent rather than to his miracu- 
lous raising of the dead. Nevertheless, 
there is nothing to indicate that his future 
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descent requires him to have been spared 
death on the cross. 

Q 3 contains two consecutive verses which 
have a bearing on this topic. First there is a 
reference to Jesus’ unbelieving opponents, 
“And they plotted and God plotted, and 
God is the best of plotters” (Q 3:54). This is 
followed by a statement about what God 
said to him, “When God said, ‘Jesus, Iam 
going to receive you and raise you to 
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myself...’” (Q 3:55). Muslim commentators 
usually assume that both verses refer to the 
same incident, namely the Jews’ plot 
against Jesus’ life and God’s counter-plot to 
rescue him by having them crucify a look- 
alike substitute. Although there may be a 
close link between the two verses, the stac- 
cato nature of much qur’anic narrative 
should be a caution against supposing that 
this is necessarily the case. Therefore each 
verse will be considered in turn. 

The verb makara, “to plot, plan or 
scheme,” and its derivatives, occur in thir- 
teen stras spanning Noldeke’s second and 
third Meccan periods, and in Q 8 and 3 
which are Medinan. When human beings 
are the subject of this verb, they are usu- 
ally unbelievers who plot against specific 
envoys of God including Noah (Q 71:22), 
Salih (q.v.; Q 27:50), Moses (Q 40:45), and 
Muhammad (Q 8:30; 13:42), or against 
God’s signs (Q 10:21) thereby hindering 
others from believing (Q 34:33). When God 
is the subject of the verb, the reference is 
invariably to his counter-plot, but the 
emphasis may be on his rescue of the 
envoy (Q 8:30; see PROTECTION), the imme- 
diate punishment of the unbelievers 
(Q 7:99, 27:50 f.; see CHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT}; PUNISHMENT STORIES), the 
recording of their misdeeds (Q 10:21; see 
RECORD OF HUMAN ACTIONS) or their even- 
tual punishment in the hereafter (Q 13:42). 
Hence, in Q 3:54 the unbelievers’ plot 
could have been an attempt on Jesus’ 
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life — either the final plot to kill him or 
one which took place earlier in his ministry 
(see Q 5:110, compare Luke 4:30 and John 
8:59) — or an attempt to subvert his mes- 
sage. God’s counter-plot could have 
entailed his rescue of Jesus, but it might 
equally well have been his punishment of 
the Jews by destroying Jerusalem (q.v.), or 
his preservation of Jesus’ monotheistic 
teaching. It is true that Noah, Salih and 
Moses were all rescued by God and that 
the Qur'an warns against thinking that he 
would fail his envoys (Q 14:47), which seems 
to strengthen the case for thinking that 

Q 3:54 implies that Jesus was delivered 
from death. On the other hand, the same 
stra explicitly mentions the possibility of 
Muhammad dying or being killed (Q 3:144) 
and states that the Muslims who were 
killed at Uhud (see EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES; FIGHTING; JIHAD) are not dead 
but “alive with their lord” (Q 3:169). Thus 
Jesus’ death, ostensibly at the hands of his 
enemies, cannot be ruled out on the basis 
of Q 3:54. 

The interpretation of Q 3:55 hinges on the 
meaning of the present participle of the 
verb tawaffa (Robinson, Christ, 117-26), 
which was rendered above as “going to 
receive.” The finite verb is attested twenty- 
two times and the imperative three times. 
When God is the subject it can mean to 
receive souls in their sleep (q.v.; Q 6:60; 
39:42) but it more frequently means “cause 
to die.” As this latter meaning is attested in 
Q 3:193 and as the Qur'an uses the verb in 
other stiras when speaking about Muham- 
mad’s death (Q 10:46; 13:40; 40:77), there is 
a prima facie case for construing God’s 
words to Jesus to mean that he was going 
to cause him to die and raise him into his 
presence. Most of the classical commenta- 
tors, however, took them to mean that he 
would cause Jesus to sleep and to ascend in 
that condition or that he would snatch him 
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alive from the earth. The minority, who 
conceded that the participle does mean 
“cause to die,” nevertheless denied that 
Jesus was crucified. Some of them argued 
that the order of the verbs is inverted for 
stylistic reasons and that, although God 
has already caused Jesus to ascend, his 
death still lies in the future. Others held 
that God caused him to die a normal 
death, while his substitute was being cruci- 
fied, and that he then caused him to 
ascend. 

In Q 4, the Jews are criticized for boasting 
that they killed Jesus (Q 4:157-9). The inter- 
pretation of this passage poses a number of 
problems (Robinson, Christ, 78-89, 106-11, 
127-41). First, there is the statement, “They 
did not kill him or crucify him.” Tradition- 
ally, Muslim interpreters have held that this 
is a categorical denial of Jesus’ death by 
crucifixion. It may simply mean, however, 
that although the Jews thought that they 
had killed Jesus, Muslims should not think 
of him as dead because, from the qur’anic 
perspective, he is alive with God like the 
martyrs of Uhud (Q 3:169, see above; see 
MARTYR). 

The second problem centers on the 
clause wa-lakin shubbiha lahum (Q 4:157). 
Most of the classical commentators under- 
stood it to mean “but he [i.e. the person 
whom they killed] was made to resemble 
[ Jesus] for them.” In support of this they 
cited traditional accounts of how God pro- 
jected Jesus’ likeness (Arabic shibh) onto 
someone else. ‘These accounts, however, 
are unreliable for they differ over the iden- 
tity of the person in question, some saying 
that he was a loyal disciple of Jesus who 
volunteered to die in his place, others that 
he was Judas Iscariot or one of the men 
sent to arrest Jesus. The non-standard 
interpretation that regards the verb as 
impersonal and construes the clause as 


“but it was made to seem like that to them” 
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avoids the need to identify any person onto 
whom Jesus’ identity was projected. 

A third problem is posed by the words 
“God raised him to himself” (Q 4:158). The 
verb is rafa‘a (compare the use of the parti- 
ciple rafi‘in the similar context in Q 3:55). 
The classical commentators invariably 
took it to mean that God caused Jesus to 
ascend bodily into the second or third 
heaven where Muhammad allegedly saw 
him on the night of the mira (see ASCEN- 
ston). It is arguable, however, that it is 
simply a graphic way of saying that God 
honored him, for elsewhere the same verb 
is used to denote God’s raising envoys in 
rank (e.g. Q 2:253), his exalting Muham- 
mad’s reputation (Q 94:4) and the ascent of 
good works into his presence (Q 35:10; see 
GOOD DEEDS). 

The final problem is the ambiguity of the 
words “his death” in Q 4:159. The classical 
commentators mentioned two principal 
interpretations: either it refers to the death 
of each individual Jew and Christian, 
because immediately before their death 
they will recognize the truth about Jesus, or 
it refers to Jesus’ death, because he is still 
alive and all the People of the Book will 
believe in him when he descends to kill the 
Antichrist. A good case can be made for 
the former interpretation on syntactical 
grounds, for the whole sentence constitutes 
an oath used as a threat (see LANGUAGE 
AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN). Moreover, the 
reading “their death,” which is attributed 
to Ubayy, supports this interpretation. 
Owing to the influence of the hadiths 
about Jesus’ future descent, however, the 
view that the verse referred to Jesus’ death 
gained widespread support. 

The assertion that Jesus will be a witness 
against the People of the Book (Q 4:159) 1s 
unproblematic and accords with the 
quranic teaching that God will raise a wit- 


ness against every community (Q 16:89). 
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In Q 5:117, Jesus says to God, “I was a wit- 
ness over them while I dwelt among them, 
and when you received me you were the 
watcher over them.” The word rendered 
‘you received’ is the first person plural per- 
fect of tawaffa, a verb whose meaning was 
discussed earlier in connection with Q 3:55. 
It most probably refers here to Jesus’ death 
or rapture before his exaltation, which 
already lies in the past. As the statement 
occurs, however, in a conversation that will 
take place on the last day, it is just con- 
ceivable that it refers to Jesus’ future death 
after his descent to kill the Antichrist. 

From the above analysis, it should be 
obvious that the qur’anic teaching about 
Jesus’ death is not entirely clear-cut. Three 
things, however, may be said with certainty. 
First, the Qur’an attaches no salvific im- 
portance to his death. Second, it does not 
mention his resurrection on the third day 
and has no need of it as proof of God’s 
power to raise the dead. Third, although 
the Jews thought that they had killed Jesus, 
from God’s viewpoint they did not kill or 
crucify him. Beyond this is the realm of 
speculation. The classical commentators 
generally began with the questionable 
premise that Q 4:157-9 contains an unam- 
biguous denial of Jesus’ death by crucifix- 
ion. ‘They found confirmation of this in 
the existence of traditional reports about a 
look-alike substitute and hadiths about 
Jesus’ future descent. Then they inter- 
preted the other qur’anic references to 
Jesus’ death in the light of their under- 
standing of this one passage. If, however, 
the other passages are examined without 
presupposition and Q 4:157-9 is then inter- 
preted in the light of them, it can be read 
as a denial of the ultimate reality of Jesus’ 
death rather than a categorical denial that 
he died. The traditional reports about the 
crucifixion of a look-alike substitute proba- 
bly originated in circles in contact with 
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Gnostic Christians. They may also owe 


fs 


something to early ShiT speculation about 
the fate of the Imams (see IMAM; sHT'IsM 
AND THE QUR'AN). 


Neal Robinson 
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Jewels and Gems | see merars 


AND MINERALS 


Jews and Judaism 


Terminology 
The Arabic term denoting “Jews” is yahiid, 
which occurs seven times in the Qur'an. 
The form hid also denotes the same and 
appears in this sense three times. ‘The sin- 
gular, yahidi, occurs once. From_yahiid/hiud 
was derived the secondary verb hada, which 
means “to be a Jew/Jewish.” “Those who 
were Jews” (hadi) is mentioned ten times. 
This verb appears once with the comple- 
mentary 2a (Q 7:156), in which case it 
denotes “to return to.” It is put into the 
mouth of Moses (q.v.), who says to God: 
“We have returned (hudna) to you.” Obvi- 
ously, this is a play on_yahid, on behalf of 
whom Moses is speaking here (see Paret, 
Kommentar, ad Q 7:156). Outside the Qur'an 
the transitive hawwada is used in the sense 
of “he made him a Jew.” The form _yahi- 
diyya, which denotes “Judaism,” or “the 
Jewish religion,” is also non-qur’anic (cf. 
Lane, s.v. h-w-d). In addition to_yahiid and 
its derivatives, the Qur'an addresses the 
Jews as “Children of Israel” (q.v.), which 
alludes to their ancestral origin. Some- 
times the Christians (see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY), too, are included in this 
designation. The Jews are called by this 
appellation to imply that the fate of the 
old Children of Israel is continued through 
their descendants. Apart from the ethnic 
designations, the Qur’an addresses the 
Jews as “People of the Book” (q.v.). This is 
a religious evaluation of them, and refers 
to the fact that they had prophets sent to 
them with revealed scriptures (see BOOK; 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). The 

Jews are not the only community with a 
revealed book. Q 6:156 mentions two par- 
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ties to whom the book was revealed before 
the Muslims, and they stand for the Jews 
and the Christians respectively. 


Jews as believers 

The image of the qur’anic Jews is far from 
uniform (which, as an aside, is true con- 
cerning almost any other qur’anic theme), 
and the attitude towards them is ambiva- 
lent. On the one hand, they are recognized 
as true believers, while on the other, they 
are rejected as infidels (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF; FAITH). As for their image as 
believers, the passage stating this in the 
most explicit way is Q 2:62: “Those who 
have believed and those who have been 
Jews, and the Christians and the Sabians 
(q.v.3 Sabr'ain), whoever believes in God 
and in the last day (see LAST JUDGMENT) 
and does good (see GooD DEEDS), their 
reward (see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT) 
awaits them with their lord (q.v.), and no 
fear (q.v.) shall be on them, neither shall 
they sorrow.” A divine reward is promised 
here to the Jews as well as to the other 
monotheistic communities, provided they 
remain monotheists believing in God and 
the last judgment. The same statement is 
repeated almost verbatim in Q 5:69, but in 
Q 22:17 a significant change is noticeable. 
The monotheistic communities are not 
alone, the Persians (mais, lit. Magians) and 
the Arab polytheists (mushrikiin, see POLY- 
THEISM AND ATHEISM; IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS) being mentioned, too. Con- 
cerning all of them it is stated that “God 
will decide between them on the day of 
resurrection (q.v.)...” No automatic reward 
is mentioned here, which renders the mes- 
sage to the non-Muslim monotheists more 
reserved in comparison with the former 
passages. 

Other passages, however, recognize Jews 
as believers only on the condition that they 
believe in the concrete Islamic message as 


represented in the Qur'an. Jews who did 
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accept the Islamic message are mentioned 
in several qur’anic passages, in which, 
however, they are always an exceptional 
minority among a majority of sinful Jews. 
Q 4:162, for instance, refers to “those (of 
the Jews) who are “firmly rooted in knowl- 
edge (see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING),” 
and identifies them as those who believe 
in the Qur’an as well as in the scriptures 
revealed to previous prophets. They are 
mentioned in contrast to the evil-doing 
Jews who take usury (q.v.), whom the 
Quran denounces in the previous verse 
(see EVIL DEEDS). The same applies to 

Q 4:46, in which a minority of believ- 

ers is mentioned among a majority of 
Jews refusing to obey the qur’anic 
Prophet. 

Passages employing the appellation “Peo- 
ple of the Book” reveal similar nuances. In 
some verses, the People of the Book are 
recognized as believers on the mere basis 
of their monotheism. Most explicit is 
Q 3:64: “Say: O People of the Book, come 
to a word (which is) fair between us and 
you, (to wit) that we serve no one but God, 
that we associate nothing with him, and 
that none of us take others as lords beside 
God.” As observed by W.M. Watt (Aduham- 
mad at Medina, 201), this passage offers the 
People of the Book a common framework 
of faith on the basis of monotheism and 
nothing else. ‘The People of the Book are 
referred to in Q 16:43 as the people of the 
“reminder” (dhikr, another term for a re- 
vealed scripture) and, in this case, they are 
treated as authoritative experts on pro- 
phetic matters. The skeptic listeners of the 
qur anic Prophet are invited to consult 
them and learn that God indeed may send 
a mortal messenger (q.v.) as he did in the 
past. Even the qur’anic Prophet himself is 
requested in Q 10:94 to consult “those who 
have read the book” before him, if he is in 
doubt concerning his own prophetic reve- 


lation. As potential partners in a common 
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system of monotheistic faith, the dietary 
laws of the People of the Book were pro- 
claimed acceptable (see FOOD AND DRINK; 
LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL; FORBIDDEN), 
and in one qur’anic passage (Q 5:5), the 
Muslims were given permission to eat 
their food as well as to marry women 
from among them (see MARRIAGE AND 
pivorce). The Islamic fasting (q.v.) days 
were also introduced with reference to the 
fast of the previous communities (Q 27183). 
Their places of worship (q.v.), too, are 
treated favorably in Q 22:40, which seems 
to refer to synagogues and churches, as 
well as to mosques (see CHURCH; MOSQUE; 
SAGRED PRECINCTS). The verse states that 
God has protected them from being 
pulled down. 

But other qur’anic passages using the 
label “People of the Book” distinguish 
between the believers and non-believers 
among them, the believers being those 
accepting the qur’anic message. For exam- 
ple, in Q 3:199 it is stated that “Among the 
People of the Book are some who believe 
in God and in what has been sent down to 
you (i.e. to the qur’anic Prophet), and in 
what has been sent down to them, hum- 
bling themselves to God...” These believ- 
ers are again an exceptional minority. This 
is indicated in Q 3:110, which says that 
some of the People of the Book are 
believers, “but most of them are ungodly” 
(al-fasiqiéin, see HYPOCRITES AND HYPOC- 
risy). The believers among the People of 
the Book are described in Q 5:66 as a “just 
nation” (umma muqtasida) among a majority 
of evil-doers. 

Other passages provide vivid descrip- 
tions of the piety (q.v.) of the believers 
among the People of the Book and of their 
admiration for the qur’anic revelation. In 
Q 3:113-4 they are described as an “upright 
community, reciting the signs of God (i.e. 
the Qur’an; see REGITATION OF THE 
QuR’AN) at the drawing on of night, pros- 
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trating themselves (see BOWING AND 
PROSTRATION), believing in God and the 
last day... and strive with one another in 
hastening to good deeds.” In Q 17:107-9 we 
read: “Those who were given the knowl- 
edge before it (i.e. before the Quran), 
when it (i.e. the Qur'an) is recited to them, 
fall down upon their faces prostrating... 
and they fall down upon their faces weep- 
ing, and it increases them in humility” 

(see VIRTUES AND VICES). Elsewhere it 1s 
asserted that these believers will be re- 
warded twice over, thanks to their belief 
in their own revealed scriptures as well as 


in the Qur'an (Q 28:52-4). 


Jews as sinners 


But the Qur'an is engaged mainly in deal- 
ing with the sinners among the Jews and 
the attack on them is shaped according to 
models that one encounters in the New 
‘Testament. In the latter, the Jews are 
already accused of having persecuted and 
murdered their own prophets (Matthew 
5:12, 23:30-1; Luke 11:47). The prophets 
whom they killed are said to have foretold 
the coming of Jesus (Acts 7:52) and the 
Jews are said to have persecuted Jesus him- 
self, plotting to kill him (John 7:1; 18:12; 
Acts 9:29). They are also described as stir- 
ring up the gentiles against Jesus’ apostles 
(see APOSTLE) and as conspiring to kill 
them, too (Acts 13:50} 14:2; 20:3; 26:2). The 
Jews are further accused of not keeping 
the Torah (q.v.), which had been given to 
them (Acts 7:53). The conviction of the 
Jews that they were God’s chosen people is 
also refuted and it is stressed that God is 
not only of the Jews but also of the gentiles 
(Romans 3:29). On the other hand, a group 
of Jews who believed in the message of the 
apostles is also mentioned (Acts 14:1). 

All these elements recur in the qur’anic 
attack on the Jews. To begin with, the Jew- 
ish arrogance (q.v.) stemming from the 


conviction that the people of Israel (q.v.) 
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were God’s chosen nation, is reproved in 
various ways. In Q 2:111, the Jews, as well as 
the Christians, are challenged to prove 
their claim that only they will enter para- 
dise (q.v.). In Q 5:18 the qur’anic Prophet 1s 
requested to refute the idea that the Jews 
and the Christians were no less than “the 
sons of God and his beloved ones.” ‘The 
qur anic Prophet is requested to tell them 
that if this were so, God would not have 
punished them as he did. The arrogant 
Jews seem also to be referred to in Q 4:49, 
which speaks about people who consider 
themselves pure, while only God decides 
whom to purify. Elsewhere (Q 62:6) it is 
maintained that if the Jews are really 
God’s favorites, to the exclusion of other 
people, then they had better die soon. This 
is a sarcastic response to their unfounded 
conviction that paradise is in store for them 
(see also Q 2:94). The same arrogance is 
attributed to them in verses dubbing them 
“People of the Book.” In these verses they 
are said to have believed that they would 
only spend a few days in hell (Q 2:79-80; 
3:23-4; see HELL AND HELLFIRE). The 
Quran replies that they have no monopoly 
on God’s mercy (q.v.) and that God extends 
it to whom he wills (Q 57:29). 

The Jews have lost their right to be con- 
sidered a chosen people mainly because of 
their insubordination (see DISOBEDIENCE) 
and disbelief. The Quran imputes to them 
the blame of persecuting and killing their 
own prophets (Q 3:181, 183), a sin that is 
usually mentioned with allusion to the 
Children of Israel (Q 2:61, 87, 91; 4:1553 
5:70). The Christians, too, share some of 
the blame because they have rejected the 
prophets sent to the Jews. This is implied in 
Q 2:113 where the Jews and the Christians 
reject each other’s religion as a false one. 
This they do in spite of the fact that they 
read “the book” which testifies to the rele- 
vance of all prophets sent by God. Like- 
wise, In Q 4:151, the Qur'an condemns 
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unbelievers (kdfiriin) who have only believed 
in some prophets while rejecting others. It 
seems that the rift between Jews and Chris- 
tians is also referred to in Q 23:53 (cf. 

Q 15:90-1), which condemns those who 
divide their religion into sects (zubur, see 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN; 
PARTIES AND FACTIONS). Apart from perse- 
cuting the prophets, the Jews are blamed 
for failing to keep the laws of their own 
Torah. In Q 62:5, those who have been 
given the Torah but do not act upon its 
stipulations are likened to an ass carrying 
books. The Torah, it is said elsewhere, con- 
tains guidance and light (q.v.) by which the 
prophets and the rabbis judged the Jews, 
but those who do not judge by what God 
has revealed are unbelievers (Q 5:44; see 
JUDGMENT; SCHOLAR). Elsewhere they are 
said to have believed only in parts of the 
book and to have disbelieved in its other 
parts (Q 2:85). The Christians, too, are 
suspected of ignoring their own law as is 
implied in Q 5:68, in which the People of 
the Book are warned against failing to 
observe the Torah and the Gospel (q.v.; 
Injil). In fact, a party of the People of the 
Book is accused of deliberate rejection of 
the scriptures given to them by their 
prophets. They have cast them behind 
their backs, yet they expect to be praised 
for their assumed devotion to the Torah 

(Q 2:101; 3:187-8). But the Jews, or rather 
the People of the Book, were also offered a 
chance to be forgiven, on condition that 
they started observing the Torah and the 
Gospel and all of God’s revealed scrip- 
tures. If they had, God would have 

blessed them with an abundance of food 
(Q 5:65-6). 

The Qur'an is also aware of the wrath of 
God, which resulted in various hardships 
that the Jews suffered in the course of their 
history (see TRIAL}; PUNISHMENT STORIES). 
Their rigid dietary laws, for example, 
which the Quran adopts in a passage 
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mentioned above, are interpreted else- 
where in the Qur'an as a punishment from 
God inflicted on the Jews for oppressing 
the poor and for taking usury (Q 4:160-1; cf. 
6:14.6; 16:118). The Quran further claims 
that these restrictions were not yet pre- 
scribed in the Torah, in which all kinds of 
food were still permitted except for that 
which Israel (see Jaco) prohibited 

(Q 3:93). Apart from the dietary restric- 
tions, the state of internal friction and dis- 
cord, which divided the Jews into sects, was 
also seen as a sign of God’s vengeance 

(Q 5:64; see CORRUPTION; ANGER). The key 
term conveying the idea of God’s anger 
with the Jews is ghadab, “wrath.” It occurs 
in a passage (Q 2:90) dealing with the Chil- 
dren of Israel, in which it is stated that 
they “were laden with wrath upon wrath” 
for their disbelief. In another verse 

(Q 5:60), which is addressed to the People 
of the Book, allusion is made to those 
whom God has cursed and with whom he 
has been angry (ghadiba) and turned into 
apes and pigs. Transformation into apes 
recurs elsewhere in the Qur'an as a punish- 
ment inflicted on the Children of Israel for 
violating the Sabbath (q.v.; Q 2:65; cf. 
7:166; see CHATISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). 


The Jewish anti-Islamic sins 
In the qur’anic purview, the sins commit- 
ted by the Jews with respect to their own 
scriptures continued into Islamic times, 
bearing grave anti-Islamic implications. 
These come out in passages imputing to 
the Jews the distortion (tahrif) of the origi- 
nal text of their own sacred scriptures 
(Q 4:46; 5:13, 41-3; cf. Q 2:75; see SCRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR'AN). This seems to be treated 
indirectly also in Q 2:79, which denounces 
those “who write the book with their own 
hands and then they say, “This is of God,’ 
in order to sell it at a small price...” (see 
SELLING AND BUYING). It is probably im- 
plied here that the Jews sold the believers 
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forged copies of their scriptures (see 
FORGERY). In one verse (Q 3:78), the act of 
perversion is oral, performed by people 
who “twist” the book with their tongues, 
making the false claim that this is the true 
form of the book. In this context, the Jews 
are also accused of playing with (Hebrew?) 
words that bear a mischievous sense 

(Q 4:46; cf. Q 2:104). All this is designed to 
mislead and offend the Muslims and their 
Prophet. The distortion of the Torah goes 
hand in hand with the Jewish sin of reject- 
ing those rulings of the qur’anic Prophet 
that corresponded to their own laws. After 
having made him a judge, they refuse to 
follow his verdict, and the Qur'an blames 
them for preferring the legal advice of 
others (Q 5:41-3; see LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN). The Jews are also said to have 
plotted to conceal from the Muslim believ- 
ers what God revealed to them, so as not to 
give the believers arguments which they 
might use against them (Q 2:76; cf. Q 4:37; 
2:42; see DEBATE AND DISPUTATION). The 
sin of concealment is imputed mainly to 
the People of the Book (Q 2:146; 3:71). 
They are said to have made their scriptures 
into separate writings (gardtts), much of 
which they concealed (Q 6:91). ‘The mes- 
sage of the qur’anic Prophet reintroduces 
those parts of the previous scriptures that 
the People of the Book attempted to con- 
ceal (Q 5:15). The Quran promises the sin- 
ners guilty of concealment a severe curse 
(q.v.) from God (Q 2:159), which is the fire 
(q.v.) of hell (Q 2:174). When accusing the 
Jews of concealing the Torah, the Qur'an 
apparently refers to those parts in their 
scriptures that foretold the emergence of 
Muhammad (q.v.). This is supported by 
qur anic verses asserting that the descrip- 
tion of the Islamic Prophet was recorded 
in the Torah and the Gospel as the “gen- 
tile” (ummi, see ILLITERACY) Prophet 

(Q 7:157) and that Jesus (q.v.) knew him as 
Ahmad (Q 61:6). 
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The Jews, or rather the People of the 
Book, are also accused of rejecting the 
authenticity of the Qur’an as the true 
Word of God (q.v.). On one occasion, they 
demand that the Prophet produce a book 
from heaven (Q 4:153; See HEAVENLY BOOK) 
and they seem to have in mind the written 
Torah of Moses. Their demand seems to 
be designed to annoy the Prophet who only 
receives sporadic oral revelations (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; ORALITY; 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA). It 
implies that the People of the Book do not 
believe him to be a true prophet. In some 
other passages, their conduct is the result 
of sheer envy (q.v.). They are jealous of the 
believers who have been blessed with God’s 
bounty as this emanates from the Qur’4n 
that has been given to them (see BLESSING; 
GRACE). Their rejection of the Islamic 
scripture out of jealousy has turned them 
into unbelievers (kajirin) in the eyes of the 
Quran (Q 2:89-90, 105). Their frustration 
is described most vividly in Q 3:119, ac- 
cording to which, whenever the People of 
the Book meet the believers, they pretend 
to believe in the Qur'an, but when they are 
alone they bite their nails in rage at the 
believers. Moreover, the jealous People of 
the Book are said to have tried to make the 
believers revert to unbelief (Q 2:109; see 
also Q 3:69, 99-100; 4:545 5:59). They con- 
spire to achieve this by pretending to be- 
lieve in the Qur'an in the morning and by 
disbelieving in it in the evening (Q 3:72), Le. 
they attempt to convey the impression that 
they only stopped believing in the Qur'an 
after having examined it carefully, and not 
out of spite. The rejection of the Quran 
by the Jews seems also to be treated in 
Q 2:97-8. Here, the “enemies of Gabriel” 
(q.v.) are attacked and tagged as unbeliev- 
ers (kafirin). Implicit here is the idea that 
the Jews rejected the Quran because it 
was brought to Muhammad by the angel 
Gabriel, whom the Jews considered their 
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enemy. The Qur'an asserts that Gabriel 
brought down the Quran by God’s will 
and that whoever is an enemy to any of 
God’s angels (see ANGEL) will be punished 
by God as an unbeliever. The main polem- 
ical argument used in response to the Jew- 
ish rejection of the Qur'an revolves around 
the idea that this scripture confirms the 
message of the previous scriptures. This 
means that the People of the Book must 
believe in it as well as in their own scrip- 
tures. They cannot believe only in some 

of God’s holy books and reject the others 
(e.g. Q 2:89-91). 

The Jews are not just unbelievers but also 
idolaters. In Q 9:30-1 they are accused of 
believing that Ezra (q.v.; ‘Uzayr) was the 
son of God, just as the Christians held that 
the Messiah was the son of God. The 
Quran reacts to both tenets by asserting 
that one must associate nothing with God. 
This implies that the Jews and the Chris- 
tians are associators (mushrikin), 1.e. they 
associate idols with God in a polytheistic 
form of worship. Moreover, in Q 4:51, 
“those who have been given part of the 
book,” who are probably the Jews, are said 
to have believed in the Jibt and the Taghit 
(cf. Q 5:60), which may imply a kind of idol 
worship (see IDOLS AND IMAGES). 

The gravest aspect of the Jewish anti- 
Islamic sin is the hostility towards the Mus- 
lim believers. In this respect, the Qur’an 
differentiates between them and the Chris- 
tians. This comes out in Q 5:82, which 
states that the Jews as well as the associa- 
tors (alladhina ashraki) are the strongest in 
enmity against the believers, while the 
Christians, particularly priests and monks, 
are the closest in love to the believers (see 
MONASTICISM AND MONKS). But in Q 3:186, 
the enemies of the Muslims are identified 
by the more comprehensive label “People 
of the Book” and here again they are cou- 
pled with the mushrikin. Together they 
cause the believers to “hear much annoy- 
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ing talk” (la-tasma‘unna). Another aspect of 
the hostility attributed to the People of the 
Book is revealed in Q 3:75 in which some of 
them claim that they have no moral obli- 
gations with respect to the “gentiles” 
(ummiyyin), and therefore do not pay their 
financial debts (see DEBT) back to them. 
(See also POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL 


LANGUAGE.) 


The dissociation from the Jews 
Another aspect of the image of the Jews as 
enemies of the believers is revealed in pas- 
sages in which a tendency to dissociate 
from them, as well as from the Christians, 
is noticed. To begin with, in Q 5:51, the be- 
lievers are warned against taking the Jews 
and the Christians for friends (awliya’, see 
CLIENTS AND GLIENTAGE; FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDSHIP). It is stressed that the Jews and 
the Christians are each other’s friends, and 
whoever associates with them becomes one 
of them. In Q 5:57, a similar injunction is 
given concerning the People of the Book. 
It is added that they, as well as the unbe- 
lievers (kuffar), have taken the religion of 
the believers for a mockery (q.v.) and a 
joke, and this is why the believers should 
not be friendly with them. The People of 
the Book are dealt with also in Q 42:15, 
where the qur’anic Prophet is warned 
against following their evil inclinations 
(ahwa’, see GOOD AND EVIL). Instead of fol- 
lowing them, he is directed elsewhere to 
adhere to the law (sharia) that God has 
given him (Q 45:18). The law is based on 
what God has revealed to him, i.e. the 
Qur'an, and since it confirms the scriptures 
revealed previously to the Jews and the 
Christians, the qur’anic Prophet is re- 
quested to judge between the People of the 
Book according to it. But in so doing he 
must beware of their evil inclinations and 
be cautious of them, lest they seduce him 
from part of what God has revealed to 


him (Q 5:49). 
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Other passages draw a sharper distinc- 
tion between the alternative recommended 
law and what is defined as the “evil inclina- 
tion” of the People of the Book. Some of 
these passages deal with the issue of the 
direction of prayer (qibla, q.v.). In Q 2:145 it 
is stated that the People of the Book and 
the Muslims reject each other’s gibla, and 
the qur’anic Prophet is warned not to fol- 
low the evil inclinations of the former. 
Another verse, Q 2:142, indicates that the 
conflict over the qibla started when the 
Muslims abandoned their original qibla, i.e. 
the one to which the People of the Book 
were accustomed, and adopted another 
one, which caused the “foolish people” to 
wonder what made the believers change 
their former qibla. The final qibla sanc- 
tioned by the Qur'an is the one directed 
towards the sacred mosque (in Mecca). 
Thus, the alternative qibla is Mecca (q.v.), 
which most probably was designed to 
replace the Jewish qzbla of Jerusalem (q.v.), 
although the latter is never mentioned 
explicitly in the Qur'an. 

A more dogmatic definition of the rec- 
ommended substitute for the “evil inclina- 
tions” of the Jews and the Christians 1s 
provided in Q 2:120. Here, the Jews and the 
Christians wish for the qur’anic Prophet to 
embrace their respective religions, but God 
tells him to proclaim instead his adherence 
to the “right course” or “guidance” (huda) 
of God. The same is repeated in Q 2:135 
but the recommended substitute is defined 
here more concretely as the religion (milla) 
of Abraham (q.v.). The latter is said to 
have been a hanif(q.v.), i.e. a non-Jewish 
and a non-Christian monotheist. The par- 
ticularistic insistence on Abraham’s non- 
Jewish and non-Christian identity comes 
out in explicit statements as, for example, 
in Q 2:140, where Abraham as well as 
Ishmael (q.v.), Isaac (q.v.), Jacob and the 
Tribes (i.e. Jacob’s sons) are said to have 
been neither Jews nor Christians (Q 2:140). 
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Elsewhere, the non-Jewish/non-Christian 
identity is linked to Abraham through the 
assertion that the Torah and the Gospel 
were only revealed after him (Q 3:65). This 
statement is addressed to the People of the 
Book, most likely with the intention of 
refuting their own aspirations concerning 
Abraham, whose religious heritage they 
were probably claiming to have preserved. 
In other words, the image of Abraham has 
been appropriated from the Jews and the 
Christians and was turned into the proto- 
type of the non-Jewish and non-Christian 
model of Islam. This is also the context of 
Q 3:67-8, which asserts that the people 
nearest to Abraham are the Muslim 


believers. 


The punishment of the Jews 
The response to the Jewish rejection of 
the Islamic message as described in the 
Quran consists not only in various dog- 
matic maneuvers but also in military pres- 
sure (see JIHAD; FIGHTING). The latter 
course is hinted at in Q 29:46, in which the 
qur anic Prophet is advised to dispute with 
the People of the Book in a fair manner, 
“except those of them who act unjustly.” 
This implies that the evildoers among the 
People of the Book deserve harsh meas- 
ures, perhaps even war (q.v.). Other pas- 
sages give up the hope of ever convincing 
the Jews and elaborate on the punishment 
that they deserve for their unbelief. Ac- 
cording to some verses, the punishment 
awaits the Jews in the indefinite future. 
This is implied, for example, in Q 3:20, 
which says that if the People of the Book 
turn their backs on the qur’anic Prophet, 
he can do nothing but deliver his message, 
a verse which is taken to mean that it is 
God’s business to deal with such people in 
his own time. ‘This idea is even clearer in 
Q 2:109, in which the believers are urged to 
pardon and forgive (see FORGIVENESS) the 
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People of the Book until God brings his 
command (concerning them). 

But the Jewish-Muslim relationship as 
described in yet other verses is explicitly 
warlike. In one passage (Q 5:64), the mili- 
tary option seems to have been taken up by 
the Jews themselves. It is stated here that 
whenever they light the fire of war, God 
puts it out. In Q 2:85, which is addressed to 
the Children of Israel, allusion is made to 
certain hostile acts they carry out against 
some unidentified groups. Yet in other pas- 
sages, the Jews are the party that comes 
under the Islamic military pressure and 
their military weaknesses are exposed. In 
Q 59:14, for example, it is observed that the 
People of the Book never fight the believ- 
ers in one solid formation but only in spo- 
radic groups, hiding behind the walls of 
their fortresses. They are divided among 
themselves and fight each other strongly. 
The People of the Book have suffered 
actual defeat, which is mentioned in 
Q 59:1-4. Here, they are described as being 
driven out of their houses, although they 
thought that their fortresses would defend 
them against God. In Q 59:11-12, the expul- 
sion of the unbelieving People of the Book 
is mentioned yet again, this time with ref- 
erence to the hypocrites (mundfiqin), who 
have not kept their promise to help the 
People of the Book. A similar pattern of 
military defeat recurs in Q 33:26-7, which 
says that God has brought down the People 
of the Book from their fortresses and cast 
fear into their hearts (see HEART). The 
believers have slain some of them and 
taken others captive (see CAPTIVES). God 
bequeathed upon the believers their lands 
and possessions (see BOOTY; EXPEDITIONS 
AND BATTLES). 

Apart from the military defeat of the 
People of the Book, the Quran also refers 
very briefly to their social status under 


Islamic domination (see SOCIAL RELA- 
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TIONS; SOCIAL INTERACTIONS; COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). They must 
be killed unless they pay tribute (the jzzya, 
see TAXATION; POLL TAX) but even then, 


they remain socially inferior to the believ- 
ers (Q 9:20). 


The quranic Jews and the life of Muhammad 
The concrete relationship between the 
qur anic Jews and the life of Muhammad is 
provided in the realm of the biography of 
Muhammad (the sira, see SIRA AND THE 
QuR’AN). One of the earliest biographies of 
Muhammad is that of Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/ 
768), of which the best-known version is 
that of Ibn Hisham (d. 218/833). Ibn 
Ishaq’s compilation served as a model to 
later historiographers who quoted large 
portions of his accounts. His compilation 
contains numerous allusions to qur’anic 
verses about the Jews. Most of them ap- 
pear in the chapters about Muhammad’s 
stay in Medina (q.v.) and are associated 
with the history of the Jewish tribes of that 
city, namely, Qaynuqa' (q.v.), Nadir (q.v.) 
and Qurayza (q.v.). These tribes based 
their military power on fortresses built of 
stone, within which they lived, and thanks 
to which they retained predominance over 
their Arab neighbors. The arrival of the 
Jews in Medina ts described in the sources 
as a prolonged process containing waves of 
refugees from Syria (q.v.) following the 
Babylonian and the Roman conquests of 
that area. Some traditions provide the Jews 
with a priestly pedigree originating in 
Moses’ brother, Aaron (q.v.), but other tra- 
ditions trace their origins to certain ancient 
Arab clans who are said to have converted 
to Judaism (see TRIBES AND CLANS). 

Ibn Ishaq incorporates Q 2:85 within a 
description of some pre-Islamic alliances 
formed between the Jewish tribes and the 
Arab inhabitants of Medina, the Aws and 
the Khazraj. The qur’anic verse is ad- 
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dressed to the Children of Israel, accusing 
them of slaying their people and of turn- 
ing a party from among them out of their 
homes, unlawfully going against their own. 
Ibn Ishaq has associated this verse with 
the military clashes that broke out between 
the various Jewish/Arab alliances in pre- 
Islamic Medina (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, ii, 188-9). 
The first Jewish tribe defeated by Muham- 
mad was Qaynuqa’. Ibn Ishaq adduces 

Q 3:12, which addresses “those who disbe- 
lieve,” in reference to the fate of this tribe: 
they are told that they shall be vanquished 
and driven to hell together. Although this 
verse does not mention the Jews in particu- 
lar, Ibn Ishaq has nevertheless applied it to 
them, to illustrate God’s wrath with the 
arrogant Jews of Qaynuqa' (Ibn Ishaq, 
Stra, 11, 201). Q 5:51, which does mention 
the Jews and warns the believers against 
taking them as friends, appears in Ibn 
Ishaq (Stra, ii, 52-3) within an account 
about a Muslim who dissolved his alliance 
with the Qaynuqa‘ out of fidelity to 
Muhammad. The story implies that the 
Quran encourages believers to sever their 
former pacts with the Jews. The tribe of 
Nadir was next to be attacked by the Mus- 
lim warriors and Ibn Ishaq associates large 
portions of Q 59 (Strat al-Hashr, “The 
Gathering”) with them. He asserts that 
most of this stra was revealed in connec- 
tion with the defeat of this Jewish tribe 
(Stra, 111, 202-45 see OCCASIONS OF REVE- 
LATION). Another qur’anic passage, Q 5:11, 
was connected with Nadir’s plot to assassi- 
nate Muhammad when he came to their 
premises in order to discuss a problem of 
blood money (q.v.; Ibn Ishaq, Szra, 11, 
211-12). The verse itself bears no direct 
relation to the Jews, merely stating that 
God stopped some people from “stretching 
forth their hands” against the believers. By 
applying the verse to the Jews, Ibn Ishaq 
betrays yet again his desire to illustrate 
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God’s dismay with the Jewish anti-Islamic 
hostility by recourse to as many qur’anic 
verses as possible. For the massacre of the 
tribe of Qurayza (q.v.), Ibn Ishaq alludes to 
Q 33:26, which mentions the People of the 
Book whom God drove down from their 
fortresses. The Qur'an says that they 
backed the unbelievers and that the believ- 
ers killed some of them and took another 
part captive. The Qur’an goes on to say 
that God made the believers heirs to the 
land and dwellings of the defeated People 
of the Book as well as to “a land that you 
have not yet trodden” (Q 33:27). The latter 
is taken by Ibn Ishaq to be a forecast of the 
Islamic conquest of the Jewish settlement 
in Khaybar (Ibn Ishaq, Séra, ii, 261-2). In 
other exegetical compilations (lafsi, see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL), additional verses have been 
connected to the affair of Qurayza. Most 
noteworthy is Q 8:55-8, in which instruc- 
tions are given for treating “those with 
whom you make an agreement, then they 
break their agreement every time” (see 
BREAKING TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS; 
GONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES). 

Apart from the military clash between 
Muhammad and the Jews of Medina, Ibn 
Ishaq (Stra, i, 160-221) dedicates a lengthy 
chapter to the polemical discourse between 
the two parties, and here, too, numerous 
qur anic allusions are provided. In his 
introduction to this chapter, Ibn Ishaq 
observes that the Jewish rabbis showed 
hostility to Muhammad because God 
chose his apostle from the Arabs (q.v.). The 
rabbis were joined by hypocrites 
(mundfiqin) from the Aws and the Khazraj 
who clung to the polytheism of their 
fathers. The Jewish rabbis used to annoy 
the Prophet with questions and introduced 
confusion so as to confound the truth (q.v.) 
with falsity (see Lrz). The Qur'an was re- 
vealed with reference to these questions of 
theirs. Further on, Ibn Ishaq provides spe- 
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cific accounts with names of hostile Jews, 
about whom the various qur’anic passages 
were allegedly revealed. These accounts 
impute to them the stereotyped qur’anic 
sins of arrogance, jealousy, mockery, dis- 
tortion of scriptures, etc. (see SIN, MAJOR 
AND MINOR). 

In connection with the sin of concealing 
parts of scripture, as imputed to the Jews 
in Q 2:76, Ibn Ishaq’s traditions (see 
HADITH AND THE QURAN) assert that the 
Jews concealed God’s command to believe 
in Muhammad’s prophethood (Siva, 11, 185; 
see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). As for 
the qur’anic allegation that the Jews did 
not judge “by what God revealed,” 1.e. 
that they falsified the laws of the revealed 
Torah (Q 5:41-3), Ibn Ishaq has recorded a 
tradition dealing with the issue of the pen- 
alty of death by stoning (q.v.; raym), which 
adulterers must incur (see ADULTERY AND 
FORNICATION; BOUNDARIES AND PRE- 
cepts). The Jews reportedly rejected this 
law while Muhammad endorsed it. ‘They 
also concealed the fact that this law was 
written in their own Torah. They did so 
out of jealousy so as not to admit that 
Muhammad was a genuine prophet, well 
guided in the divine laws (Ibn Ishaq, Szra, 
ll, 213-14). The sin of ignoring the evidence 
of their own Torah is imputed to the Jews 
also in Ibn Ishaq’s report about the religion 
of Abraham. The report alludes to Q 3:23, 
which mentions the invitation to the book 
of God given to those who have received a 
portion of the scripture (a-lam tara ila 
lladhina uti nastban mina l-kitab_yud‘awna ila 
kitabi lah), that 1t might judge between 
them. The verse goes on to say that a party 
of them turned down the offer. Tradition 
relates that the verse was revealed follow- 
ing a debate that took place in a Jewish 
school (bayt al-midras) between a number of 
Jews and Muhammad. Muhammad an- 
nounced that his religion was that of Abra- 
ham but the Jews claimed that Abraham 
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was Jewish. When, however, Muhammad 
asked them to let the Torah judge between 
them, they refused (Ibn Ishaq, Szra, 11, 201). 
The Jewish conviction that they were genu- 
ine holders of Abraham’s religious legacy 
comes out also in a tradition about the 
changing of the qzb/a from Jerusalem to 
Mecca, which alludes to Q 2:142. The tra- 
dition identifies the “fools” of this verse 
(see IGNORANCE) with a delegation of Jews 
who came to Muhammad claiming that 
following the true religion of Abraham 
means reverting to the qibla of Jerusalem 
(Ibn Ishaq, Siva, 1, 198-9). Another tradi- 
tion makes it even clearer that both parties, 
Muslims and Jews, claimed to be holding 
the true religion of Abraham and accused 
each other of distorting it. The tradition 
says that in this context, Q 5:68 was re- 
vealed. It tells the People of the Book that 
they follow no good until they keep the 
Torah and the gospel (Ibn Ishaq, Sta, 11, 
217). Thus it is clear that in Ibn Ishaq’s pre- 
sentation, the idea of the religion of Abra- 
ham is not regarded as a newly introduced 
concept but merely as an old Jewish idea 
that acquired a new non-Jewish Islamic 
interpretation. This interpretation was 
considered closer to the genuine message 
of the Torah than the Jewish one. 

Among the passages quoted in Ibn 
Ishaq’s reports about the Jewish-Islamic 
polemics, some make no direct reference to 
Jews. For example, Q 3:7 mentions “those 
in whose hearts there is perversity (zaygh),” 
equating them with those who follow those 
parts of the Qur'an that are ambiguous 
(q.v.; mutashabihat). They do so in order to 
mislead, and impose (their own) interpreta- 
tion upon, the Muslims. Ibn Ishaq identi- 
fies the perverts with some Jews of Medina 
and says that they used to examine the 
mysterious letters that open some of the 
quranic chapters, trying to figure out what 
their numerical value meant (see Mys- 


TERIOUS LETTERS; NUMEROLOGY). When 
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they failed, they expressed their doubts 
concerning Muhammad’s prophethood 
(Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 11, 194-5). Another similar 
case is that of Q 2:6-7, in which anonymous 
unbelievers (alladhina kafarii) are con- 
demned. It is said about them that “God 
has set a seal upon their hearts and upon 
their hearing and there is a covering over 
their eyes (q.v.), and there is a great punish- 
ment for them” (see HEARING AND DEAF- 
NESS; SEEING AND HEARING; VISION AND 
BLINDNESS). Ibn Ishaq (Szra, 1, 178) identi- 
fies these doomed unbelievers as the Jewish 
rabbis. He says that these rabbis are also 
referred to in Q 2:14, which speaks about 
devils (shayatin, see DEVIL), with whom 
some unbelievers conspire against the 
Muslims. While the “devils” are the Jews, 
the unbelievers, according to Ibn Ishaq 
(Stra, 11, 179), are the hypocrites (mundafiqiin). 
Q 2:170 refers to some stubborn people 
who refuse to become Muslims and insist 
on following the faith of their fathers. 
Here, too, according to Ibn Ishaq (Siva, ii, 
200-1), the Qur’an alludes to certain Jews 
whose names he specifies. Q 7:187 mentions 
some anonymous people inquiring when 
the “hour” shall come (see APOCALYPSE) 
and, again, Ibn Ishaq (Stra, 11, 218) says that 
they were the Jews and provides a list of 
their names. Even Q 112, which declares 
the undefined unity of God, without refer- 
ence to any unbelievers, was revealed, 
according to Ibn Ishaq (Siva, ii, 220-1), in 
response to irritating questions posed to 
Muhammad by certain Jews. 

In various exegetical sources, other verses 
have been associated with the Jewish- 
Islamic conflict. For example, Q 58:8 con- 
demns people who “hold secret counsels 
for sin” and greet the qur’anic Prophet in a 
depraved manner. This was interpreted as 
referring to the Jews who reportedly 
greeted Muhammad by saying al-sam 
‘alayka (“destruction be upon you”), instead 


of al-salam ‘alayka (“peace be upon you”). 
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On the other hand, Ibn Ishaq is also aware 
of some Medinan Jews who converted to 
Islam and his report about them alludes to 
Q 3:113, which mentions an “upright” party 
among the People of the Book. He pro- 
vides a list of their names — the best 
known of which being that of ‘Abdallah b. 
Salam — and describes the dismay of the 
rabbis at their conversion to Islam (Ibn 
Ishaq, Stra, ii, 206). Ibn Salam’s name re- 
curs in later exegetical compilations (tafsir) 
in association with other verses mentioning 
believers among the Jews or the People of 
the Book (Q 4:46, 162; 5:66; 10:94; 28:52-4). 
Ibn Salam is occasionally contrasted with 
Kab b. al-Ashraf, a Jewish archenemy of 
the Prophet (of the tribe of Nadir), who 
was assassinated at the behest of Muham- 
mad. Ibn al-Ashraf’s name, too, was read 
into the Qur'an and it occurs, for example, 
in the commentaries on Q 3:75. That verse 
speaks of two types of people belonging to 
the People of the Book: those who pay 
back their debts to the believers in full and 
those who do not. Ibn Salam is mentioned 
as one of the former and Ibn al-Ashraf as 
one of the latter. Ibn al-Ashraf also figures 
in the exegesis of Q 3:186, in which the 
believers are said to have been hearing 
“much annoying talk” from the People of 
the Book. ‘The commentators say that the 
verse refers to Ibn al-Ashraf who used to 
compose satirical anti-Islamic poetry (see 
POETRY AND POETS). His name is also in- 
cluded in the exegesis of Q 3:78, which 
speaks about those who “twist” the book, 
ie. the Qur'an, with their tongues. Q 4:51-2 
mentions people whom God has cursed 
because they told the unbelievers that the 
latter’s faith was better than the Islamic 
one. The exegetes say that the passage 
refers to Ibn al-Ashraf, who supported 

the Quraysh and their idols and reviled 
Muhammad’s religion (q.v.). The 
Prophet’s doomed “enemy” (shani?) of 

Q 108:3 is also identified with him (see 
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ENEMIES; OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 

It may be noted in passing that some of 
the qur’anic verses that refer to believers 
among the People of the Book did not 
remain confined to the Jewish sphere and 
appear also in a specific Christian context. 
For example, Q 28:54, which states that the 
believers among the People of the Book 
shall be granted their reward twice, was 
interpreted as referring to Ibn Salam as 
well as to Salman al-Farist. The latter 
changed his faith from Christianity to 
Islam and became a celebrated Compa- 
nion of the Prophet (see COMPANIONS OF 
THE PROPHET). The verse is also said to 
refer to believers among the Christians of 
Abyssinia (q.v.) who joined Muhammad’s 
warriors in Medina (Suyatt, Dury v, 131-3; 
see EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS). [This verse 
also inspired a hadith that is attributed to 
the Prophet, which says that whoever 
embraces Islam from among the “people of 
the two books,” will be rewarded twice and 
whoever embraces Islam from among the 
associators (mushrikiin), will be rewarded 
once (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, v, 259). The 
same verse was eventually worked into the 
Prophet’s letter to the Byzantine emperor 
(see BYZANTINES). The letter promises him 
a double reward in return for his conver- 
sion to Islam. The same letter contains also 
the verbatim wording of Q 3:64, which 
extends an invitation to the People of the 
Book to join the Muslims in a common 
monotheistic faith (e.g, Bukhari, Sahih, iv, 
57 [56:102]). 


Quranic Jews and the Islamic community 
The sinful Jews of the Quran were eventu- 
ally turned into a model of evil of which 
the entire Islamic community must beware. 
This emerges from the exegesis of qur’anic 
passages that denounce people who be- 
came divided by inner conflicts and dis- 
sension (e.g. Q 3:105; 6:159). The verses 
instruct the qur’anic Prophet to dissociate 
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from them and the commentators have 
identified them with the Jews, as well as 
the Christians. It was thus implied that 

the Islamic community should be cautious 
not to follow the Jewish and Christian 
precedent of discord. Such warning was 
intended mainly against heretical groups, 
like the Kharijis (q.v.) and the Qadaris who 
were accused of introducing Jewish models 
of schism into Islamic society, although the 
introduction of Jewish ideas is most com- 
monly associated with the Shits, especially 
‘Abdallah b. Saba’ and al-Mukhtar (d. 67/ 
687; see SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN). Verses 
dealing with the fate of unbelievers in hell 
(e.g. Q 18:103-6) were likewise interpreted 
as referring to the Jews with the same 
anti-heretical aim in mind (for details see 
Rubin, Between Bible and Quran, 160-3, 
208-12). In addition to those verses about 
the wrath (ghadab) of God in which the 
Jews are mentioned explicitly, various 

qur anic allusions to anonymous groups 
who have come under God’s wrath were 
also interpreted as referring to the Jews 
(e.g. Q 1:7; 60:13). The punishment of 
transformation into apes and pigs, which 
the qur’anic People of the Book incurred 
as a result of God’s wrath, reappears in 
traditions about Jews of Islamic times. In 
some of these traditions, the Prophet 
himself is involved and he is said to have 
addressed them as “brothers of apes and 
pigs.” Some traditions have applied the 
same punishment to certain heretical 
Islamic groups such as the Qadaris 
(Rubin, Betzween Bible and Quran, 213-32; 

see HERESY). 

Numerous quranic passages associated 
with the Jews emerge also in the discus- 
sions of their status as afl al-dhimma, “peo- 
ple under protection” (i.e. of the Islamic 
community, the umma, see PROTECTION). 
Especially noteworthy is the qur’anic 
passage that contains the term dhimma 
(Q 9:7-15). It deals with associators (mush- 
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rikiin), concerning whom the Quran says 
that their protection remains valid as long 
as they remain loyal to the believers (see 
LOYALTY). If they break their oaths (see 
OATHS AND PROMISES) and revile the 
Islamic religion, then the believers must 
fight them. Muslim scholars applied this 
passage to the obligation of loyalty with 
which the Jewish and Christian dhimmis 
must treat their Muslim protectors (Ibn 
Qayyim, Dhimma, ii1, 1379 f.). Q 9:28 is also 
noteworthy. It proclaims that the mushrikin 
are impure (najas, see PURITY AND IMPUR- 
1ry) and therefore they should not ap- 
proach the “sacred mosque.” Muslim 
scholars took this statement as the scrip- 
tural basis for the injunction (usually attrib- 
uted to the Prophet himself) to prevent 
Jews and Christians from entering the 
Arabian peninsula (Ibn Qayyim, Dhimma, 
1, 370-408). 


Quranic Jews and modern scholarship 
Modern scholars have usually taken the 
qur anic treatment of the Jews as a point 
of departure for their historical analysis of 
Muhammad’s relations with the Jews of 
Medina. In so doing, they have followed 
the traditional Islamic approach, which 
sees in the Qur'an an authentic collection 
of Muhammad’s prophecies. ‘The scholars 
have adopted a historiographical narrative 
(see HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN) about a 
so-called “break” between Muhammad 
and the Jews of Medina, usually dated to 
shortly before the battle of Badr (q.v.) in 
March 624 c.£. The scholars defined 
Muhammad’s policy until the break as 
dedicated to attempts at gaining the sup- 
port of the Jews. An extra-qur’anic docu- 
ment known as the Constitution of 
Medina (recorded in Ibn Ishaq, Siva, 11, 
147-50), which is relatively favorable to the 
Jews, was dated to this stage. The reason 
for the “break” with the Jews, according to 
the scholars, was the Jewish reluctance to 
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respond to Muhammad’s appeal. Conse- 
quently, the Prophet changed his attitude 
towards them and embarked on a military 
offensive against them. This narrative runs 
parallel to the supposed evolution of the 
idea of holy war (jihad, q.v.). The scholars 
have built into this narrative of escalating 
conflict the various qur’anic verses about 
the Jews. Broadly speaking, verses relatively 
tolerant of the Jews were marked by the 
scholars as early Medinan (see CHRON- 
OLOGY AND THE QUR'AN), assuming that 
they were revealed before the break. The 
break is reflected in qur’anic passages 
about the military clash with the People 
of the Book, as well as in the verses about 
the new qibla and the non-Jewish/non- 
Christian identity of Abraham. In view 

of doubts raised more recently by some 
scholars, however, who suggested that the 
Quran gained its final shape much later 
than in the days of Muhammad and per- 
haps not even in Arabia (cf. Wansbrough, 
Qs; see POST-ENLIGHTENMENT ACADEMIC 
STUDY OF THE QuR’AN), the historicity of 
the supposed relations between Muham- 
mad and the Jews is no longer self-evident. 
One cannot rule out the possibility that at 
least some components of the narrative of 
the “break” with the Jews stem from post- 
conquest conditions that were projected 


back into Muhammad’s time. 
Uri Rubin 
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Jibril see GABRIEL 


Jibt 


A word of uncertain etymology, the noun 
jibt occurs only once in the Quran, but is 
also used in poetry and prophetic tradi- 

tions from the early Islamic centuries (see 


POETRY AND POETS; HADITH AND THE 
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QuR’AN). Generally, jzbt has three possible 
meanings: it is used to describe any false 
object of belief or worship (see IDOLS AND 
IMAGES), an individual who exceeds all 
bounds of propriety (see MODERATION) or a 
state of oppression (q.v.) and injustice 
(Lisan al-‘Arab, ii, 164; Tg al-‘ariis, iii, 32; 
see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE). It is men- 
tioned in Q 4:51 in the context of con- 
demning those People of the Book (q.v.) 
who gave credence to the unbelievers (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) and attempted to 
incite them against Muslims. 

Some early authorities asserted that the 
word passed into Arabic from the language 
of the Habasha (i.e. Ethiopic: that of the 
former inhabitants of today’s Sudan and 
Ethiopia; see ABYSSINIA; FOREIGN VOCAB- 
uLARY; Cf. Jeffery, For vocab., 99-100; 
Suytitt, Muhadhdhab, 204), where, report- 
edly, it meant “sorcery” or “a demon” (see 
MAGIC; DEVIL). Other authorities main- 
tained that the word was derived from the 
Arabic term jibsun, meaning “a person of 
ill repute and character” (Mawardt, Nukat, 
1, 494-5; ‘Abd al-Rahim, Za/siy, 1, 284). In 
the Qur'an and in numerous theological 
works, jibt is most often correlated with the 
word faghiit (al-jtbt wa-l-taghit), an expres- 
sion that means divination (q.v.), sorcery or 
idol worship (see IDOLATRY AND IDOLAT- 
ERS). Some commentators on the Qur'an 
(see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSIGAL 
AND MEDIEVAL) claimed that jibt and taghiit 
were the names of two idols worshipped by 
the Quraysh (q.v.) in Mecca (q.v.; Qurtubt, 
Jamis, v, 248-9; Qasimt, Tafsiz, iii, 172). 
Others claimed that jzbt referred to a spe- 
cific person named Huyayy b. Akhtab 
while (a@ghut referred to Ka’‘b b. al-Ashraf, 
two Jewish leaders who, after the battle of 
Uhud (see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES), 
went to Mecca in order to conspire with 
the Quraysh to destroy the Muslims in 
Medina (q.v.; Tabari, Tafsir, viii, esp. 461-5, 
469-70 [ad Q 4:51]; Ibn Kathir, Ta/siz, 
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ad loc.; see JEWS AND JUDAISM; OPPOSITION 
TO MUHAMMAD). Still other authorities 
maintained that jzbt means sorcery or divi- 
nation while /aghiit means a sorcerer or 
diviner (Zamakhshari, AKashshaf 1, 274; Ibn 
‘Adil, Lubab, vi, 420-2). The influential pre- 
modern jurist and theologian, Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi (d. 606/1210; Tafsir v, 103-4), as- 
serted that the expression has come to 
describe any condition of extreme evil (see 


GOOD AND EVIL) and corruption (q.v.). 
Khaled M. Abdu El Fadl 
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Jihad 


Struggle, or striving, but often understood 
both within the Muslim tradition and 
beyond it as warfare against infidels (see 
FIGHTING; WAR; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 
The term jzhad derives from the root j-h-d, 
denoting effort, exhaustion, exertion, 
strain. Derivatives of this root occur in 
forty-one qur’anic verses. Five of these 
contain the phrase jahd aymanihim, meaning 
“[to swear] the strongest oath,” which 1s 
irrelevant to the present discussion (see 
OATHS), and not all the remaining verses 


refer to warfare. 
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Since the concept of jihad is related 
to warfare, discussions of the subject 
often contain explicit or implicit value- 
judgments and apologetics. In fact, the 
subjects of jihad and warfare in Islam are 
always treated as one. There are, however, 
two reasons to discuss them separately. 


First, jihad is a concept much broader than 


warfare. Secondly, the doctrine of warfare 
can be derived from the Qur'an without 
resorting to the term jihad at all. There- 
fore, in this article the derivatives of the 
root j-A-d in the Qur'an will be discussed 
first, followed by a survey of the doctrine 
of warfare as expressed in the Qur'an. 


The root j-h-d and its derwatives in the Qur’an 
The root j-h-d does not have bellicose con- 
notations in pre-Islamic usage (see PRE- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). Judging 
by linguistic criteria alone (see LANGUAGE 
AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN), without hav- 
ing recourse to qur’anic exegesis (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL), only ten out of the thirty-six 
relevant qur’anic references can be 
unequivocally interpreted as signifying 
warfare. The rest are unspecified, some 
of them clearly denoting efforts or strug- 
gles other than fighting. The following 
guidelines help determine whether or not 
the term j-h-d in a given verse refers to 
warfare: 

(a) when the term is juxtaposed with a 
military idiom, such as “shirkers” (mukhal- 
lafiin, qaidiin, Q 4:95; 9:81, 86) or “go on 
raids” (infirl, Q 9:41; see EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES). Verses in which j-h-d is con- 
nected to “asking leave/finding excuses” 
(isti‘dhan) also seem to be dealing with war- 
fare (Q 9:44; cf. 9:86, which combines both 
“ask leave” and “shirkers’’); 

(b) when the content of the verse dis- 
closes its military significance (Q 5:54, 
where there is a linkage between harshness 
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towards unbelievers, fearlessness and j-h-d; 
Q 60:1, where “enemies” [q.v.] and depart- 
ing for jihad are mentioned); 

(c) when the context of the verse indicates 
a military significance. Textual context is 
difficult to use because of the methods of 
assembling the text to which the history of 
the collection of the Qur'an (q.v.) attests. 
As indicated in this history, verses that 
were revealed on different occasions (see 
OCCASIONS OF REVELATION; GHRONOLOGY 
AND THE QURAN) were placed in sequence. 
Sometimes, fully contradictory verses were 
placed together, apparently because they 
deal with the same topic (e.g. Q 2:190-3; 
8:72-5). Occasionally, however, the continu- 
ity between sequential verses is clear and 
the textual context may be used to clarify 
the warlike intention of a verse (Q 9:41, the 
context being 9:38-41; Q 9:44, the context 
being 9:44-6; these two verses also fall 
under category (a) above; Q 9:88, the con- 
text being 9:87-92); 

(d) when j-A-d in the third form is fol- 
lowed by a direct object. It denotes, liter- 
ally, two parties, each trying to exhaust the 
other, hence the notion of combat (Q 9:73 
= 66:9; but cf. Q 25:52, wa-jahidhum bihi 
juhadan kabiran, where the Prophet is 
instructed to combat by peaceful means, 
namely, by the Qur'an; see DEBATE AND 
DISPUTATION). 

In sum, there are only ten places in the 
Qur’an where j-h-d definitely denotes war- 
fare. To these may be added four verses 
that establish the status of “those who 
believed, emigrated (see EMIGRATION) and 
exerted themselves” (inna lladhina dmanii 
wa-hgaru wa-jahadi, Q 8:72, 74; 9:20; cf. 
8:75). Since warfare is strongly advocated 
in the Qur’an, it stands to reason that ref- 
erences to the high status of the “strug- 
glers” (mujahidiin) are, in fact, references to 
warriors. It is clear, however, that in these 


verses the reference is to the Emigrants 
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(muhajirin, see EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS). It 
may be pointed out that sometimes j-h-d 
occurs as the counterpart of hyra, “emigra- 
tion,” presumably the Muslims’ emigration 
to Medina (q.v.; Q 2:218; 8:72-5; 9:20; 
16:110, cf. 9:24). Strangely, there is no 

qur anic reference to the military contribu- 
tion or warlike attributes of the Helpers 
(ansar, i.e. those Medinans who helped the 
émigrés; such references do, however, 
abound in the historical and hadith litera- 
ture; see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN). 

There is one case where j-h-d is applied to 
an impious struggle, namely, the struggle of 
disbelieving parents (q.v.) to prevent their 
offspring (see CHILDREN; FAMILY) from 
adhering to the true religion (q.v.; Q 29:8). 

But in many verses it is not possible to 
determine the kind of effort indicated by 
j-h-d. There are many commentators who 
leave the terms unspecified in these 
instances, whereas others interpret also 
these ambiguous cases as warfare against 
infidels (see commentaries to Q 2:218; 
32142; 5:35; 9:16, 19, 20, 24; 16:110; 29:6, 
69; 47:31; 61:11). Still others understand the 
doubtful cases in one or more of the fol- 
lowing ways: (a) combat against one’s own 
desires and weaknesses (see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR), (b) perseverance in observing the 
religious law (see LAW AND THE QUR’AN), 
(c) seeking religious knowledge (talab al-‘ilm, 
see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING), (d) obser- 
vance of the sunna (q.v.), (e) obedience 
(q.v.) to God and summoning people to 
worship him, and so on (see e.g. Khazin, 
Lubab, v, 200; Ibn Abi Hatim, Ta/siy, ix, 
3084). All these meanings, however, are 
never explicit in the Qur'an. Also, the 
phrases denoting the “greater” jihad (i.e. 
one’s personal struggle to be a better Mus- 
lim) that are common in later literature, 
namely, “struggle of the self” (jahad al-nafs) 
or “struggle with the devil” (jzhad 
al-shaytan, see DEVIL), do not occur in the 
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Qur'an (see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; 
ETHICS AND THE QUR'AN; GOOD AND EVIL). 

The qur’anic concept of jihad was not 
originally connected with antagonism 
between the believers and other people. 
The semantic field of the root j-h-d as well 
as its use in the Qur’an suggest another 
provenance. It may be an expression of the 
ancient and ubiquitous notion that the 
believers must prove to the deity their wor- 
thiness for divine reward (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT; MARTYRS). This proof is 
achieved by enduring various kinds of 
hardships and self-mortification. Fasting 
and pilgrimage belong to this category as 
do celibacy and poverty. Conversely, hard- 
ships that befall the believers are under- 
stood as divine tests designed to provide 
the believers with opportunities to prove 
themselves worthy (see TRIAL). These 
ancient religious ideas found expression in 
the Quran. God announces many times 
that he subjects the believers to tests and 
he reprimands those who are not able, or 
not willing, to endure (e.g. Q 2:155-6, 214; 
3:14.23 4:48; 47:4; see TRUST AND PATIENCE; 
JOY AND MISERY; PUNISHMENT STORIES). In 
Islam, in addition to giving the believers 
the opportunity to prove themselves, the 
tests also help establish the distinction 
between the true believers on the one 
hand, and the pretenders and the unbeliev- 
ers on the other (see HYPOCRITES AND 
HyPocRISY). The tests also help determine 
the relative status of the members of the 
community (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY 
IN THE QuR’AN). One of the means of test- 
ing is jihad. In this capacity jihad may 
mean participation in warfare, but also any 
other effort made in connection with 
adherence to the true religion (see Q 3:14.23 
9:16; 47:31; cf. Q 9:24, 44, 88. Only Q 9:44 
and 9:88 certainly refer to warfare, judging 
by the context. See also Q 4:76-7, 95-6; 


9:90-45 29:10-1; 47:20; 49:14-5; 57:10, 25.). 
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Sometimes not jihad but death (see DEATH 
AND THE DEAD) or battle (qital) “in the way 
of God” are explicitly mentioned as a test 
(Q 3:166-7; 47:45 cf 3:154-53 4:66; 33:11, 
23-4). 

Very little of the peaceful sense of j-h-d 
remained in Muslim culture and the 
understanding of jihad as war became pre- 
dominant. Nevertheless, there are verses in 
the Quran that attest to other significa- 
tions. The best example is Q 22:78. By lin- 
guistic and contextual criteria, the phrase 
“exert yourself in the way of God as is his 
right” (wa zahidi_ fi llahi haqqa jthadihi) 
clearly does not refer to warfare, but to 
other forms of effort made by way of obe- 
dience to God. The verse is part of the 
doctrine of the “religion of Abraham” 
(millat Ibrahim), which regards the patriarch 
as the first, original Muslim (see Q 2:125-36; 
see ABRAHAM; HANIF). Q 22:78 instructs 
Muslims to perform the religious duties 
originally prescribed to Abraham. While 
asking the believers to exert themselves and 
to do their utmost to this end (jahidi), the 
verse points out that the requirement 
should not be deemed too much to ask, 
since God “has laid no hardship on you in 
your religion.” The theme of war is not 
touched upon at all in this verse. In the 
same vein, Q 49:15 deals with definitions of 
belief and the phrase “those who strive” 
(alladhina... jahadii) apparently refers not to 
warriors but to those who perform all the 
divine ordinances (cf. Baydawi, Anwar, i, 
277). Yet many commentators (including 
al-Tabart, d. 310/923) insist that in these 
two cases the term refers to participation 
in warfare. 

The warlike meaning of jihad thus pre- 
dominates, to the extent that g-t-), “kill,” 
was sometimes glossed by j-A-d (e.g. 
Baydawi, Anwar, i, 105, ad Q 2:190). This 
predominance is perhaps to be explained 
by the fact that in this sense of “war,” jihad 


was given a legal definition, legal catego- 
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ries and regulations, aspects which were 
discussed at length by the jurists (who 
often, however, used the term szyar instead 
of jihad). Also the parallelism between the 
qur’anic phrases jihad “in the way of God” 
(ft sabili lah) and qital “in the way of God” 
may have contributed to the equation of 
j-h-d with terms of warfare. In fact the 
phrase “in the way of God” itself came to 
mean “warfare against infidels,” although 
it is not necessarily so in the Qur'an (see 
e.g. “emigration in the way of God” in 

Q 4:1003 16:41; 22:58; 24:23). 


The doctrine of warfare in the Qur’an 
Islam is a system of beliefs, ritual and law 
(see FAITH; RITUAL AND THE QUR’AN) and 
its legal system covers all spheres of life, 
including warfare. Many rulings and atti- 
tudes relating to warfare are scattered 
throughout the Qur’an, mainly in the 
Medinan siras. Yet, derivatives of the root 
j-h-d are absent from the majority of these 
verses. Forms of the root g-t-/ are used 
forty-four times in relation to warfare 
(although derivatives of this root are also 
used in other contexts). In addition, there 
are many verses relating to this subject in 
which neither j-A-d nor q-t-/ occur. 

The qur’anic rulings and attitudes 
regarding warfare are often ambiguous 
and contradictory so that there is no one 
coherent doctrine of warfare in the 
Quran, especially when the text is read 
without reference to its exegetical tradi- 
tion. These contradictions and ambiguities 
resulted from historical developments and 
were later amplified by differences of opin- 
ion among exegetes. ‘he Prophet led a 
dynamic career, having been at war for 
years with various enemies and under 
changing circumstances. Such variations 
and developments are doubtlessly reflected 
in qur’anic verses and account for some of 
the contradictions. ‘The course of these 


developments, however, is not clear, for 
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the same reasons that obstruct a decisive 
reconstruction of the Prophet’s biography 
(see SIRA AND THE QUR’AN; MUHAMMAD). In 
addition, differences of opinion eventually 
arose due to the various possibilities of 
interpretations. ‘The language of the 
Qur'an is often obscure and, even when 
not so, many terms, phrases and sentences 
have more than one possible meaning or 
implication. For example, the sentence “we 
have our endeavors (a‘mal), you have 
yours” (Q 2:139; 42:15; cf. 10:41; 109:6) may 
be interpreted in several ways: (a) it enjoins 
tolerance towards other religions (see 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN), 
(b) it merely states a fact, (c) it constitutes a 
threat, or (d) it employs “endeavors” but 
means “reward for the endeavors,” in 
which case it is also merely a statement of 
a fact, not an implied imperative. The first 
of these interpretations contradicts the 

qur anic order to initiate war against the 
infidels (Q 2:191, 193, 2443 8:39; 9:5, 29, 36 
etc.; see e.g. Ibn al-Jawzi, Nawastkh, 175-6, 
440; Tabart, Ta/siz, xi, 118-9). Another 
example is Q 2:190 (cf. 2:194). It contains 
the seemingly clear phrase “fight in the 
way of God those who fight you and do 
not trespass” (see BOUNDARIES AND PRE- 
cepts). This may be taken either as pre- 
scribing defensive war or as an instruction 
to refrain from harming non-combatants 
(see e.g. Jassas, Ahkam, i, 257). The former 
contradicts the above-mentioned qur’anic 
order to initiate war. These are only two of 
a multitude of examples. 

Commentators developed special tech- 
niques to deal with qur’anic contradictions, 
chief among them abrogation (q.v.; naskh) 
and specification (‘@mm wa-khass, literally 
“general versus specific”). Abrogation seeks 
to replace the rulings of certain verses by 
others, on the grounds that the latter were 
revealed to the Prophet later than the for- 
mer. Specification is designed to restrict or 


ban certain injunctions and prohibitions. 
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This is done by establishing that the verse 
in question only applies to a definite group 
or to a specific event in the past. In con- 
trast to abrogation, specification often 
occurs without the use of the technical 
terms @mm and khass. 

A rarely applied, but very significant de- 
vice, is the assignation of differing qur’anic 
rules to different situations. Whereas the 
techniques of abrogation and specification 
aim at distilling one absolutely binding rule 
out of a number of possibilities, the tech- 
nique of assignation leaves open a number 
of options and allows the authorities the 
power to decide which of the mutually- 
exclusive qur’anic rules applies in a given 
situation. There are other exegetical 
devices used in order to resolve contradic- 
tions, such as denying linguistically possible 
implications (e.g. for Q 2:62), “supplement- 
ing” verses (taqdiz, e.g. for Q 10:41) and 
assigning appropriate contents to qur’anic 
words (e.g. equating the term silm/salm, 
“peace,” with Islam, for Q 2:208 and 8:61, 
see Tabart, Tafsiy, ii, 322-5; x, 34). 

The verses relating to warfare may be 
classified under the following headings: 

(a) the order to fight, (b) exhortations (q.v.), 
(c) the purpose of warfare, (d) conscription, 
(e) permission to retreat, (f) the treatment 
of prisoners (q.v.; see also HOSTAGES; 
CAPTIVES), and (g) booty (q.v.). There are 
also miscellaneous practical and tactical 
instructions. The first topic is covered by a 
large number of verses, whereas the rest 
are confined to a few verses each. 

The order to fight involves the issue of 
attitudes towards the other. Muslim schol- 
ars considered more than one hundred 
verses as relevant to this topic. Even an 
address to the Prophet such as “you are 
merely a warner” (q.v.; Q 11:12) was some- 
times understood as an implicit instruction 
to leave the infidels alone. Thus the verses 
expressing attitudes towards the infidels 


include explicit or implicit instructions to 
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the Prophet, or to the Muslims, which may 
be defined as follows: (a) to be patient and 
to stay aloof from the infidels (Q 2:139; 
3:20, 111; 4:80-1; 5:99, 105; 6:66, 69, 70, 
104; 7:180, 199; 10:99, 108-9; 11:121-2; 
13:403 15:3, 94-5; 16:82; 17:54; 19:84; 20:130; 
22:68; 232545 242545 25:43; 27:92; 29:50; 
30:60; 31:23; 32:30; 33:48; 34:25; 35:23: 
37:1743 38:70; 39:15; 40:55, 773 42:6, 48; 
43:83; 44:59; 46:35; 50:453 51:545 52:31, 45, 
48; 53:29; 54:6; 68:44, 48; 70:5, 42; 73:10-1; 
74:11; 76:24; 88:22), (b) to forgive them or 
treat them kindly (Q 2:1093 5:133 15:85; 
43:89; 45:145 60:8-g; 64:14; see FORGIVE- 
NESS; MERCY), (c) to tolerate them (Q 2:62, 
256; 5:69, but cf. 3:19; 5:82; see TOLERANCE 
AND COMPULSION), (d) to preach or argue 
with them peaceably (Q 3:64; 4:63; 16:64, 
1253 29:46; 41:34; see INVITATION), and (e) 
to fight them under certain restrictions 
(Q 2:190, 191-4, 217; 4:91; 9:36, 123; 16:126; 
22:39-40). There are also qur anic refer- 
ences to treaties with infidels and to peace 
(Q 2:208; 4:90; 8:61; cf. Q 3:28; 47:35; see 
CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES). All these are 
in conflict with the clear orders to fight, 
expressed in Q 9:5 and 9:29 (cf. Q 2:244). 
Q 9:5 instructs the Muslims to fight the 
idolaters (mushrikiin) until they are con- 
verted to Islam and is known as “the sword 
verse” (dyat al-sayf see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM). Q 9:29 orders Muslims to fight 
the People of the Book (q.v.) until they con- 
sent to pay tribute (jzzya, see POLL TAX), 
thereby recognizing the superiority of 
Islam. It is known as “the jizya verse” (ayat 
alsjizya, occasionally also as “the sword 
verse”). The Qur'an does not lay down 
rules for cases of Muslim defeat, although 
there is a long passage discussing such an 
occurrence (Q 3:139-75, see also 4:104; see 
VICTORY). 

A broad consensus among medieval exe- 
getes and jurists exists on the issue of wag- 


ing war. The simplest and earliest solution 
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of the problem of contradictions in the 
Quran was to consider Q 9:5 and 9:29 as 
abrogating all the other statements. Schol- 
ars seem sometimes to have deliberately 
expanded the list of the abrogated verses, 
including in it material that is irrelevant to 
the issue of waging war (e.g. Q 2:83, see 
Ibn al-Barzi, Nastkh, 23; Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Musaffa, 14; 1d., Nawasikh, 156-8; Baydawt, 
Anwar, i, 70; Tabari, Tafst, 1, 311; other 
examples: Q 3:111; 4:63; 16:126; 23:96; 
25:63; 28:55; 38:88; 39:3). The number of 
verses abrogated by Q 9:5 and 9:29 1s some- 
times said to exceed 120 (Ibn al-Barzz, 
Nasikh, 22-3 and passim; also Powers, Exe- 
getical genre, 138). Several verses are con- 
sidered as both abrogating and abrogated, 
in turn, by others. ‘The Muslim tradition, 
followed by modern scholars (see post- 
ENLIGHTENMENT ACADEMIC STUDY OF THE 
QUR’AN), associated various verses with 
developments in the career of the Prophet. 
It is related that, in the beginning, God 
instructed the Prophet to avoid the infidels 
and to forgive them. The Prophet was 
actually forbidden to wage war while in 
Mecca (q.v.). After the emigration to 
Medina (hira) the Muslims were first per- 
mitted to fight in retaliation for the injus- 
tice (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE) done them 
by the Meccans (Q 22:39-40). Then came 
the order to fight the infidels generally, yet 
certain restrictions were prescribed. Even- 
tually all restrictions were removed and all 
treaties with infidels were repudiated by 

Q g:1-14, and the ultimate divine orders 
were expressed in Q 9:5 and 9:29. (There 
are many versions of this scheme, see 
‘Abdallah b. Wahb, Jamz‘ fol. 15b; Aba 
“‘Ubayd, Nastkh, 190-7; Baydawi, Anwar, 1, 
634; Khazin, Lubab, i, 168; Shafit, Tafsir, 
166-73; Jassas, Ahkam, 1, 256-63; cf. Ibn 
al-Jawzi, Nawasikh, 230.) This evolutionary 
explanation relies on the technique of 
abrogation to account for the contradic- 
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tory statements in the Qur'an. Although 
details are disputed, this explanation is not 
a post-qur’anic development constructed 
retrospectively (see Firestone, Jihad, esp. 
chaps. 3-4). In addition to its obvious 
rationality, this evolution is attested in the 
Quran itself (Q 4:77). Many exegetes, how- 
ever, avoided the technique of abrogation 
for theological and methodological rea- 
sons, but achieved the same result by other 
means (e.g. Ibn al-Jawzt, Nawasikh). Thus, 
in spite of differences of opinions regard- 
ing the interpretation of the verses and the 
relations between them, the broad consen- 
sus on the main issue remained: whether 
by abrogation, specification or other tech- 
niques, the order to fight unconditionally 
(Q 9:5 and 9:29) prevailed. Some commen- 
tators, however, argued that the verses 
allowing peace (Q 4:90; 8:61) were neither 
abrogated nor specified, but remained in 
force. By the assignation technique, peace 
is allowed when it is in the best interest of 
the Muslims (e.g. in times of Muslim weak- 
ness, see e.g. Jassas, Ahkam, 11, 220; ill, 
69-70). In fact this was the position 
adopted by the four major schools of law 
(see Peters, Jihad, 32-7). 

Exhortations to battle occur many times 
in the Qur’4n and the Prophet is told to 
urge his followers to fight (Q 4:84; 8:65). In 
addition to the verses that contain various 
instructions, there are those that promise 
reward to warriors and reprimand shirk- 
ers, threatening them with God’s wrath 
(Q 221545 3:1953 4:74, 104; 9:38-9, 88-9, 

III; 22:58-9; 33:23-4; 61:10-3; see also 

Q 3:139-75, which encourages the Muslims 
after a defeat). ‘The verses that establish 
the distinction between true believers and 
hypocrites (see above) may also serve the 
same end. 

In a few verses, the cause or purpose of 
Muslim warfare is mentioned as self- 


defense, and retaliation for aggression, for 
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the expulsion from Mecca and for the vio- 
lation of treaties (Q 2:217; 4:84, 91; 5:333 
9:12-3; 22:39-40; 60:9, cf. 4:89). In one 
case, defense of weak brethren is adduced 
(Q 4:75; see BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD). 
On the basis of the “sword verse” (Q 9:5) 
and the “jizya verse” (Q 9:29) it is clear that 
the purpose of fighting the idolaters is to 
convert them to Islam, whereas the pur- 
pose of fighting the People of the Book is 
to dominate them. Many commentators 
interpret Q 2:193 and 8:39 (“fight them 
until there is no fiéna’”’) as an instruction to 
convert all the polytheists to Islam by force 
if need be (e.g. Khazin, Luba, ii, 183; 
Jassas, Ahkam, 1, 260). It appears, however, 
that fina (see DISSENSION; PARTIES AND 
FACTIONS) originally did not mean polythe- 
ism, but referred to attempts by infidels to 
entice Muslims away from Islam. Such 
attempts are mentioned in many qur’anic 
verses (€.2. Q 3:14.93 14303 17:73-43 for 
Q 2:193 see e.g. Tabart, Tafsir, ti, 254; see 
Apostasy). Thus the purpose of war in 
Q 2:193 and 8:39 would be not conversion 
of infidels, but the preservation of the 
Muslim community. Conversion as the 
purpose of Muslim warfare is also implied 
by some interpretations of Q 2:192 and 
48:16. In later literature the formulation of 
the purpose of war is “that God’s word 
reign supreme” (l-takiina kalimatu llahi hiya 
(-‘ulya), but in the Qur'an this phrase is not 
associated with warfare (Q 9:40; cf. 9:33 = 
61:9; 48:28). 

The verses relevant to conscription are 
Q 2:2163 4:715 9:39-41, 90-3, 120, 122; cf. 
Q 48:17. The verses implying that only a 
part of the community is required to par- 
ticipate in warfare prevail over those that 
stipulate or imply general conscription (see 
‘Abdallah b. Wahb, Jamz‘, fol. 16a-b; Ibn 
al-Jawzi, Nawasikh, 438; Baydawi, Anwar, 1, 
405; Shafit, Tafst; 140-1, 145, 148; Zuhrt, 
Nasikh, 28-9; see also Paret, Kommentar, 
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215-6; id., Sure 9, 122). In post-qur’anic 
legal idiom it is stated that warfare (jihad) 1s 
a collective duty (fard ‘ala |-kifaya). 

Permission to retreat occurs three times. 
In Q 8:15-6 retreat is forbidden unless it is 
intended to be temporary and is done for 
tactical reasons. These verses are consid- 
ered by some scholars to have been abro- 
gated by Q 8:65, which permits retreat only 
if the enemies outnumber the Muslims by 
more than ten times. This rule was, in 
turn, replaced by Q 8:66, which reduces 
the proportion to two to one (Baydawt, 
Anwar, i, 361; Tabart, Tafsir, ix, 200-3; Ibn 
al-Jawzi, Nawasikh, 415-8; Aba “‘Ubayd, 
Nasikh, 192-3). This issue is sometimes dis- 
cussed in relation to Q 2:195 as well. 

The taking of prisoners is forbidden in 
Q 8:67 (see also Q 8:70-1). This verse is con- 
sidered as abrogated by Q 47:4, which 
allows the Muslims to take prisoners, to 
free them for no compensation at all or to 
do so in exchange for ransom (Qurtubi, 
Ahkam, ww, 2884-7; vil, 6047-9; Jassas, Ahkam, 
ii, 71-4; Aba “‘Ubayd, Nastkh, 209-16; 
Tabart, Tafst; x, 42-4). Nowhere in the 
Quran is there a reference to the permissi- 
bility (or otherwise) of executing prisoners. 
There is, however, disagreement among 
commentators regarding the apparent con- 
tradiction between Q 47:4 and the categori- 
cal order to kill the idolaters in Q 9:5 (Ibn 
al-Jawzi, Nawasikh, 425-7; Tabart, Tafsiz, x, 
80-1; xxvi, 40-3; Qurtubi, Ahkam, vi, 
6047-8; Jassas, Ahkam, iti, 390-2). Booty is 
discussed in Q 4:94; 8:1, 41, 68-9; 59:6-8 
and other practical matters relating to war 
occur In Q 2:239; 4:101-3; 8:56-8, 60; 61:4. 

In the legal literature qur’anic verses are 
sometimes cited which appear to be irrele- 
vant to the discussions. Thus Q 48:24-5 
were adduced in the discussion of non- 
discriminating weapons (ballista, manjaniq, 
e.g. Ibn Abi Zayd, Aitab al-Fihad, 70-1). 
Q 59:5 was used in the discussion of the 
permissibility to destroy the enemy’s prop- 
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erty (e.g. Tabart, Ta/siz, xxviii, 32). Q 6:137 
was adduced as proof that no enemy- 
children should be killed (e.g. Shafi, 
Tafsty, 121). 

Finally, the origins of the notion of the 
sacredness of Islamic warfare should be 
mentioned. Although jihad and warfare 
are disparate concepts, only partly overlap- 
ping, both are endowed with sanctity. The 
sanctity of jihad was discussed above. The 
sacredness of warfare derives, first, from 
the causative link between warfare on the 
one hand, and divine command and divine 
decree on the other. Another source is the 
association of warfare with divine reward 
and punishment. The roles of warring as a 
divine test and as a pledge that the believ- 
ers give to God (Q 33:15, 23) add another 
dimension to the sacredness of warfare. 
Finally, God’s direct intervention in the 
military exploits of his community sancti- 
fies these exploits (Q 3:13, 123-7; 8:7-12, 
17-19, 26; 9:14, 25-6, 40; 33:9-10, 25-73 
48:20-4; see BADR). 
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Jinn 


A category of created beings believed to 
possess powers for evil and good. Although 
their existence is never doubted, the jinn 
(Eng. “genie”) are presented in the Qur'an 
as figures whose effective role has been 
considerably curtailed in comparison to 
that accorded to them by various forms of 
pre-Islamic religion. 

Unlike their rivals, the rabb and the rabba, 
the “lords” and “ladies,” supernatural pro- 
tectors and “allies” (awliya’) of the tribes 
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(see TRIBES AND CLANS) that God, in the 
fullness of his lordship, succeeds in making 
disappear (Q 53:23, “They are but names 
which you have named”), the jinn survive 
at the heart of the new religion. The 
Qur'an limits itself to denying them the 
greater part of their powers — those, at 
any rate, that they could have claimed 
from the lord of the Qur'an. In particular, 
they are shorn of their primordial function 
relative to humankind, that of uncovering 
the secrets (q.v.) of destiny (ghayb), thereby 
possessing knowledge of the future and of 
the world of the invisible (see HIDDEN AND 
THE HIDDEN; DESTINY; FATE). In the 
account of the death of Solomon (q.v.; 

Q 34:14), the jinn, having failed to grasp 
that the king is dead, continue to serve him 
in humility and abasement — thus demon- 
strating their ignorance of the ghayb. But 
the very fact that the Qur’an dispossesses 
them, allows, at the same time, for recogni- 
tion of their former role as mediators be- 
tween the invisible world and humankind. 
The Quran finds itself in the surprising 
position of having to come to terms with 
the jinn, i.e. subjecting them to its God, so 
powerful is the image they conjure up in 
popular imagination and local beliefs. In 
doing this, the text of the Qur'an permits 
us to confirm part of what has been sug- 
gested concerning the way in which the 
desert Arabs (see ARABS; BEDOUIN; PRE- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QURAN) of the 
sixth century c.£. viewed their relationship 
to the jinn. 

Regarded as having lost their faculty of 
familiarity with the invisible, the jinn were 
also seen as having lost their “power” or 
“faculty of action” (sultan, e.g. Q 55:33). 
Sultan is the exclusive preserve of the God 
of the Quran, who dispenses it to whom- 
soever he wishes (Q 14:11; 59:6; etc.; see 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE). He never dele- 
gates complete mastery to anyone, how- 


ever, since omnipotence remains one of 
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his exclusive properties (see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES). One should consider this 
assertion about the reduction of the jinn’s 
powers in the light of the qur’anic denial 
of the powers attributed to magic (q.v.; 
sthr). The qur’anic allusions to magic seem 
to demand the presence of an initiator 
(himself human and dependent on a super- 
natural being) who “teaches” (yu ‘allimu) it, 
that is — in this context — gives “guide- 
lines” (alam; cf. Q 2:102; 20:71). The people 
of Mecca called Muhammad the “lying 
sorcerer” (sahir kadhdhab, Q 38:4); he is de- 
nounced as “bewitched” (mashii, Q 17:47); 
he is said to be “possessed by jinn” (majniin, 
Q 15:6; see INSANITY; LIE). In another pas- 
sage it 1s the “satans, devils” (shaydtin, the 
equivalent of the jinn in the Qur'an — see 
below) who “teach magic to men” (yu ‘alli- 
miina l-nasa l-sthar, Q 2:102). Nonetheless, a 
pervasive sentiment that the jinn still need 
to be appeased can be seen in the persist- 
ent ritual sacrifices to the jinn, which have 
been more or less openly admitted until 
very recently among the desert shepherds. 
This demonstrates that the powers denied 
the jinn are nevertheless understood to 
remain vital despite the passage of centu- 
ries (e.g. the sacrifice of the tent reported 
by Jaussen, Coutumes, 339; Wellhausen, 
Reste, 151 also quotes the slightly earlier 
observations made by Doughty in Travels, 
ll, 629). 

Ethnographic research indicates that, 
despite the qur’anic statements to the con- 
trary, people continue to believe in the qui- 
etly disconcerting presence of these beings, 
who haunt the spaces to which people do 
not belong but through which they are 
nevertheless constrained to pass whenever 
going from place to place. Their vague 
hordes appear to be contained, rather than 
reduced to impotence, in those territories 
which belong to them and where humans 
are at constant risk of encountering them. 
An acknowledgment of divine omnipo- 


tence coexists in uneasy tension, within the 
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minds of many Muslims, with the fear that 
the jinn remain as dangerous and as unpre- 
dictable to access as ever. 

The jinn most often figure in the Qur’an 
in the form of a collectivity. The other 
name applied to them is shaydtin, “satans, 
devils” (associated with the Eng. “de- 
mons”), a name whose semantic evolution 
from classical Greek is worthy of particular 
attention (see FOREIGN VOCABULARY). The 
equivalence between the terms jinn and 
shaytan, already familiar in pre-Islamic 
Arabia, is confirmed in the Qur'an with 
reference to the supernatural beings who 
are said to be in Solomon’s service. They 
are indicated — indiscriminately — by 
both these terms: in Q 27:17, 39 and 34:12, 
14 it is the jinn who serve Solomon; but in 
Q 21:82 and 38:37 they are called shayatin. 
Parallel to the use of their designation in 
the plural, the “satans” come to acquire 
the status of a proper name, “the Satan” 
(al-shaytan), a rebel against God (Q 17:27; 
19:44) and an enemy (‘aduiww) of people 
(e.g. Q 17:53, and numerous other places in 
the Qur’an; see DEVIL). 

As regards Iblis, the qur’anic diabolos (lit. 
the Gk. term means “he who divides [by 
calumny]”; this is the Septuagint’s transla- 
tion of the Heb. satan [derived from Job 1, 
“the adversary” or “the accuser” — in fact, 
he who proposes to put the just person to 
“the test”]), his qur’anic attestations are far 
less significant than either the singular or 
the plural occurrences of shaytan. Iblis is of 
immediate interest in the context of the 
jinn, however, because he is identified as 
one of them in Q 18:50. Iblis enters the 
qur anic discourse in the context of a par- 
ticular narrative, that of his refusal to pros- 
trate himself before Adam (see BOWING 
AND PROSTRATION; ADAM AND EVE). A,J. 
Wensinck (Iblis) sees an origin of this ac- 
count in the Life of Adam and Eve (Kautsch, 
Apokryphen, § 15; also in Riessler, Alfjiidisches 
Schrifitum). It should be noted, though, that 


the more ancient “Vie Grecque d’Adam et 
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Eve,” presented in Dupont-Sommer and 
Philonenko (La Bible), does not contain the 
passage in question; in the Latin version, 
however, the “devil” (der Teufel) does reject 
any obligation to prostrate himself before 
Adam and refuses to obey the command of 
the archangel Michael (q.v.). The incident 
is placed after the account of the fall of 
man from the garden of Eden. In the 
account contained in the Qur'an, the order 
to prostrate comes directly from God with- 
out the archangel’s (see ANGEL) interven- 
tion. Iblis incurs divine wrath (see ANGER) 
upon his refusal and sees, at his own re- 
quest, his punishment “deferred” (inzar 

or ta khir). He is appointed the “great 
tempter” (mughawwit or mughwi, see TRIAL) 
of humankind until the resurrection (q.v.). 
In several passages in the Qur'an this 
sequence is placed before the account of 
the fall (hubut) of Adam, which is told only 
subsequently (see FALL OF MAN; GARDEN). 
This is a reversal of the order of the 
pseudo-epigraphical texts noted above, in 
which the fall precedes the devil’s confron- 
tation with God. Finally, it should be noted 
that the qur’anic tempter of Adam in the 
garden of paradise (q.v.) is always called 
Shaytan and never Iblis. 

Does the juxtaposition of the two texts 
(that of the refusal on the part of Iblis and 
that of the fall of Adam) imply a continu- 
ity of the account or its re-working in the 
canonical text? The question should at 
least be asked. In several cases, passages 
dealing with Iblis are followed by the 
account of the fall (Q 2:345 7:11; 15:31, 325 
17:61; 20:116; 26:95; 34:203 38:74, 75). It is 
only in the single verse of Q 18:50 that Iblis 
is designated expressly as a jinn. In the 
other passages he is depicted as a rebellious 
angel without, however, any explicit men- 
tion of his angelic nature; in fact, the text 
essentially states the following: the angels 
(malaika) prostrated themselves except Iblis 
(lla Iblis) who refused. In Q 38:76, Iblis, of 
whom it has just been said (Q 38:73-4) that 
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he alone among the angels refused, justifies 
his disobedience (q.v.) saying that he was 
created from nar (the usual translation, but 
not necessarily appropriate here, is “fire”), 
and therefore he should not have to pros- 
trate himself before a creature “of clay” 
(q.v.; fn). Does this mean that it justifies his 
status as a jinn? According to local tradi- 
tions, the nar from which the jinn are cre- 
ated (see below) most certainly does not 
correspond to “fire” (q.v.), while in the 
ancient tradition of the Near East — and, 
a fortiori, in the Bible — angelic nature 1s 
clearly “igneous” (cf. the Seraphim, etc.; if 
this meaning prevails, then Iblis could well 
be identified as an “angel,” in the Near 
Eastern sense of the term). 

The Quran says nothing about the 
material from which the angels are created. 
The Islamic tradition regards them as 
being made from ni the “cold light of the 
night,” that of the moon (q.v.), which is 
also the light of guidance and of knowl- 
edge (see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING), 
precisely the opposite of naz, which is diur- 
nal and solar. As opposed to the jinn, who 
are incontestably figures from local beliefs, 
angels (malak, pl. mala tka, lit. “envoys,” 
from the root /-’-) are not a local con- 
struct: they are attested in Ethiopic and 
Hebrew, as well as in inscriptions from 
northeastern Arabia. Although there may 
have been particular, local understandings 
of “angels,” the qur’anic discourse on the 
subject is highly polemical. Perhaps, there- 
fore, the qur’anic “angels” should not be 
taken as referring to a local religion, as has 
sometimes been said in connection with a 
cult of the “daughters of Allah” — alleged 
to be the angels (see below). 

Despite the single occurrence in which 
Iblis, the “devil” of the Qur'an, is desig- 
nated a jinn — could this be an interpo- 
lation? — he would seem, thanks to his 
specific narrative insertion (i.e. his refusal 
to prostrate to Adam; his corrupting mis- 


sion is also biblical), to have origins clearly 
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distinct from those of the local jinn/shay- 
fan. It is only at a later date, in the post- 
quranic Islamic tradition, that he is finally 
completely assimilated into al-shaytan, the 
“Satan” of the Qur'an as the prototype of 
all beings hostile to humankind. The two 
diabolical representations live on in Islamic 
tradition, enacting a complex destiny often 
in combination, or encounter, with other 
negative figures such as various sorts of 
dragons derived from the ancient Near 
Eastern traditions. The adventures as- 
cribed to them subsequently have little to 
do with their itinerary as stated in the 
Quran. 

Even if the jinn of the Qur'an are shown 
as deprived of part of their powers be- 
cause they no longer manage to uncover 
the secrets of heaven, they can nonetheless 
raise themselves up to heaven’s gates (cf. 

Q 15:18; 37:10; 72:8-9; see HEAVEN AND 
sky). The account of the heavenly ascen- 
sion of the jinn is obviously not com- 
manded by God — unlike the routes taken 
by the angels, which, just like those taken 
by men, must be marked with signposts 
(e.g. Q 15:14; see also the term sabaé, pl. 
asbab, used to designate the obligatory 
routes for both men and angels at 

Q 18:84-5, 89, 92; 4.0:36-7; it should be 
noted that, for the angels, the ‘wri is specif- 
ically a movement of “descending and re- 
ascending” at Q 15:143 32:5; 34:23 57:45 
70:4). But Islamic tradition has continued 
to recognize the jinn’s ability to move in all 
spaces without needing to follow a trail. 
This mobility probably corresponds to an 
ancient local belief that has remained 
deeply embedded, namely that of the 
notion — vital in the society of sixth and 
seventh century Arabia — of movement 
from place to place and the concept of a 
route. 

Can it therefore be said that the represen- 
tation of the jinn contained in the Quran 
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is essentially defensive and, in some ways, 
in continuity with the past? The Quran 
confirms the division of the earth into two 
territories — that of humankind and that 
of the jinn. The formula contained in the 
Quran, al-ins wa-lzyinn, “the humans and 
the jinn” (also, al-jinn wa-l-ins), 1s clearly 
dominant in the statements the Qur’an 
makes concerning the jinn for there are 
twenty examples of this conjunction of 
jinn and humanity (using the collective 
noun jinn: Q 6:112, 128, 1303; 7:38, 179; 
17:88; 27:17; 41:25, 29; 46:18; 51:56; 55:33; 
72:5, 6; using the singular jann employed as 
a collective noun: Q 55:39, 56, 74; using the 
plural form al-zjinna wa-l-nas, “jinn and peo- 
ple [or tribes]”: Q 11:119; 32:13; 114:6). The 
God of the Qur'an is presented as master 
of the two spaces. But the ancient repre- 
sentation of the co-existence of this funda- 
mentally bipartite division of the earth 
(q.v.) remains intact. 

With regard to shayatin al-insi wa-l-yinni at 
Q 6:112, “satanic men and jinn,” it could be 
asked to what the “satanization” here 
evoked corresponds. Since the verse prob- 
ably belongs to the Medinan period (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN) it can 
doubtless be compared to the various pas- 
sages denouncing an “alliance” (wala’) be- 
tween humans and the “demons” (shayatin), 
a designation that should be regarded as 
another name for the jinn: the infidels 
adopt these “demons” as allies (Q 7:27, 30; 
cf. 17:27), but the alliance will in no case 
benefit them (Q 2:16; see CONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES; GLIENTS AND GLIENTAGE). 
There is also a series of occurrences where 
the alliance is with “the Satan,” the term 
being used as a proper name. He is as 
much a betrayer of the cause of human- 
kind as are the “demons,” and will lead 
people to their damnation (see REWARD 
AND PUNISHMENT): Q 25:29 reflects this 
theme, that of khadhil, the “abandonment” 
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of humanity by its pseudo-ally, the Satan 
(see ENEMIES). The same theme 1s to be 
found in Q 25:18 with the earlier deities 
designated periphrastically as “that which 
is adored apart from God” (see POLY- 
THEISM AND ATHEISM). These passages 
correspond to the evolution of the demon- 
ology proper to the Qur'an, which ends up 
individualizing the satanic figure in a sym- 
bolic role that seems to condense together 
all the negative aspects of the “demons,” 
variously named. Like an unavoidable 
figure of the anti-god he seems to remain 
capable of trapping humans (e.g, Q 27:24 
or 58:19). 

The theme of demonization and the 
accusation of pacts with the jinn apply 
specifically to the Medinan enemies of 
Muhammad (see MEDINA; OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD), the “impious” (Kdfiriin, the 
ancient “ingrates” of tribal Arabia, “those 
who fail to recognize a benefit received”; 
see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE; BLESSING), the “hypocrites” 
(munafiqun, formerly used of “cowards,” 
and, as noted by Watt, also the term used 
to designate Muhammad’s political ene- 
mies in Medina; see HYPOCRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY), or however they are named. 
It is a technique of qur’anic polemical dis- 
course (see POLEMIG AND POLEMIGAL 
LANGUAGE) typical of the Medinan era, 
corresponding to conflict situations in 
which the religious argument often comes 
to the aid of the political (see POLITICS AND 
THE QUR'AN; LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QuR’AN). This is in contrast to the Meccan 
period, in which Muhammad is accused by 
his own of being “possessed by the jinn.” 
The antithetical relationship between the 
jinn as negative allies and God as the only 
positive ally (walt, e.g. Q 4:45) lends itself to 
conjecture about a “cult” alleged to be 
devoted to the jinn. In particular, some 
qur anic passages that discuss the jinn 
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utilize terminology similar to that concern- 
ing the “service” rendered to God: 1.e. 
tbadat al-jinn (there is also a passage on the 
“service” devoted to Satan, Q 36:60). But, 
just like people, the jinn must adore God 
alone (Q 51:56). Just like humans they are 
subjected to the last judgment (q.v.; 

Q 37:158). Like the “people of the tribes” 
(nas), a number of them are destined for 
hell (q.v.; Q 11:119; for further references 
to the infernal destiny of the jinn, see 

Q 6:128; 7:38, 179; 32:13; 55:39). 

In the Qur'an, the theme of the nations 
that were destroyed because of their rebel- 
lion is also applied to the jinn (see PUNISH- 
MENT STORIES). One passage (Q 6:130) 
attributes to the jinn, after the fashion of 
humans, “envoys from among you (min- 
kum)... who warned you” (see MESSENGER; 
WARNER), but this passage seems to have its 
origins in a form of rhetorical symmetry 
and nothing more is known about it (see 
FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN; 
RHETORIC OF THE QUR’AN). The disappear- 
ance of the “nations” (wmam) of the jinn 1s 
also associated — without providing any 
further detail — with that of the human 
“nations” that have disappeared (Q 41:25; 
46:18; cf. Q 7:38, where disappearance is 
associated with “hell” (nar); see GENERA- 
tions). This is probably an extrapolation 
of the Qur’an’s discourse, bringing the 
punishment of the impious, of the deniers 
and of those who fail to recognize the 
“signs” (q.v.; Gal) of God to its logical con- 
clusion. The jinn of the Qur’an again lose 
ground with reference to their previous 
status. They are reduced to sharing the 
eschatological destiny of humankind 
(see ESCHATOLOGY). 

In this type of passage it is impossible to 
distinguish that which has its origins in 
beliefs and practices evident in seventh- 
century Arabia from that which belongs to 
the Qur’4n’s polemical discourse and the 
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controversy pursued with enemies in an 
attempt to confuse them by the force of 
words (cf. Q 2:14, where the hypocrites are 
with their “demons”; in Q 6:121, it is these 
demons who push “their minions”, i.e. 
Muhammad’s adversaries, to “controversy” 
or “disputation,” mujadala, see DEBATE AND 
DISPUTATION). 

It is also no easy task to uncover the real- 
ity of the belief that is being fought over in 
the tangled Meccan passages about a “cult 
of angels” (‘tbadat al-mala tka) — which 
seems to become confused with a cult of 
the jinn (Q 34:41; cf. also the “invoca- 
tion,” ‘awdh, addressed to the jinn in 
Q 72:6) — and about the representation of 
angels as “daughters” (banat) of God 
(Q 6:100; 16:57; 37:149, 1533 43:16; 52:39). In 
Q 37:150-2 it is a question of a belief in the 
fact that the lord is said to have procreated 
angels of the female gender (q.v.), while in 
verse 158 of the same siira, a form of “kin- 
ship” (nasab) is alleged between God and 
the jinn. In Q 6:100, the jinn are said to be 
“associates” (shuraka?) of God while the 
“daughters of God” are once again 
evoked. It appears that in this polemic, 
pseudo-angelized figures are being reduced 
to jinn, the pseudo-angelized figures who, 
in the final analysis, would seem to be the 
tribes’ local protecting goddesses who are 
to disappear slowly but surely under a vari- 
ety of disguises (see the remarks made by 
Wellhausen [Reste, 24] regarding the term 
“daughter of God,” which he compares to 
the representation of the Beney Elohim). In 
all likelihood it is also a way of reducing 
them to a minor, subordinate role by 
declaring that, just like humans, they are 
“created beings.” And yet their nature is 
stated to be different from that of human- 
kind. The Qur'an says that they are made 
from nar. The usual translation, “fire,” 
probably makes no sense in the context. 
The image conjured up is that of a repre- 
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sentation of wreaths of smoke and mirages 
of “the burning air of the solar day” and 
not that of flames. This metaphorical 
transposition could also be recognized in 
the numerous qur’anic uses of the concept 
of nar (regarding the nature of the jinn, 
see Q 15:27, “created from the fire of al- 
samim”; and Q 55:15, min maryin min narin, 
a difficult formulation which would make 
the jinn “unformed beings created from 
the reverberated heat” and not, as in 
some translations — such as that of Kazi- 
mirski — beings created from a “pure fire 
without smoke”; see, for an attempt at a 
more precise explanation of the two pas- 
sages, Chabbi, Seigneur, 190 f.). 

But this difference in nature that the 
Quran is constrained to admit, can only 
permit the jinn to retain powers that 
enable them to outclass humans. Thus, 
although the jinn are no longer able to 
hear what heaven says about destiny, they 
are nonetheless still represented as being 
perfectly capable of rising up to heaven 
without divine assistance. The divine guard 
at the gates of heaven requires all of its 
powers, launching against them “fiery 
traces” (shihab), to throw them back to 
earth and prevent them from collecting the 
secrets of the future (Q 37:10; 72:8-9). A 
further valiant deed could have been cred- 
ited to a jinn of Solomon’s court who is 
said to be 4/rit (q.v.), “very skillful and 
crafty.” He suggested to his master that, in 
an instant, he could bring him the throne 
of the queen of Sheba (see BiLqis); but 
the jinn does not have the time to demon- 
strate his powers (which are manifestly 
seen as effective) since his place is taken 
by a more suitable member of the king’s 
retinue — one who “knew the scrip- 
ture” — who accomplished the mission 
“in the twinkling of an eye” (Q 27:39-40). 

In fact, therefore, the approach taken by 
the Qur’an to the jinn seems to be para- 
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doxical. A final quotation will demonstrate 
another way in which the Quran treats 
them: their persistent power can be per- 
ceived as a constant theme when the 
Qur’an itself appeals to their testimony 
(see WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING) in order 
to convince men who refuse to believe. 
These are the “believing jinn,” called to 
aid in attesting to the pre-eminence of a 
qur an (a verbal noun designating “the mes- 
sage faithfully transmitted” and not yet 
Qur'an as a proper noun) that they have 
heard by chance and that they call “mar- 
velous” (‘gab, Q 72:1; see MARVELS; 
MIRACLE). If the jinn themselves are con- 
vinced, how could humans not be con- 
vinced? The reasoning must have been 
seen as incontestable. 

A non-Arabic origin of the word jinn is 
not immediately traceable, even though it 
is cognate to the root j-n-n, present in most 
of the ancient Semitic languages, albeit as 
a designation of a garden or a cultivated 
place with trees (the Hebrew gan; this latter 
meaning is retained in Arabic, wherein the 
triliteral root j-n-n is used to designate a 
“cover” of vegetation). On the other hand, 
the Ethiopic ganen has the meaning of 
“demon, evil spirit.” Sometimes this Ethio- 
pic term is said to be of Syriac origin 
(Leslau, Dictionary, 198), from the root g-n-n, 
“recover, reside in, descend upon” (this is 
used of the Holy Ghost, see Payne Smith, 
Dictionary, 73; see HOLY SPIRIT). But Syriac 
(see SYRIAG AND THE QUR'AN) does not 
appear to provide the negative meaning 
“possessed,” a meaning well-attested in 
Arabic and Ethiopic. It is probable, there- 
fore, that this latter meaning of jinn is a 
development specific to Arabic, which 
passed into Ethiopic. At any rate, the term 
jinn, with its derivatives jann, jinna, jinni (in 
the masculine, the feminine and the col- 
lective, respectively), is fully attested in the 
Arabic of the era of the Quran. The rep- 
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resentation and perception of the perma- 
nent encounter with, and the otherness of, 
these metamorphic beings lend support to 
their imaginary existence in the minds of 
people. The Quran strives to turn to its 
God’s advantage the fear inspired by the 
jinn and to annihilate the powers attrib- 
uted to them by the pastoral and nomadic 
societies of western Arabia. Nevertheless, 
these strange creatures have continued to 
exist in a particularly intense manner in a 
wide variety of disguises in the collective 
imaginings of Islamic societies. They en- 
countered and merged with other super- 
natural beings already long resident in the 
territories conquered by Islam. Some of 
these retained their original names such as, 
for instance, the dw in Iran. Others would 
lose their identity, at least in appearance, 
and be assimilated with the figures, most 
surely negative, that can be definitively 
identified as jinn. 


Jacqueline Chabbi 
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Jizya see POLL TAX; TAXATION 


Job 


One of the prophetic figures preceding 
Muhammad common to the Jewish, Chris- 
tian and Islamic traditions (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD). Job (Ayyib) is men- 
tioned in only four pericopes: Q 6:83-7 and 
4:163 set him in the company of the proph- 
ets while Q 38:41-2 and Q 21:83-4 allude to 
his distinctive vocation and charisma. 

In Q 6:83-90, together with Abraham 
(q.v.), Isaac (q.v.), Jacob (q.v.), Noah (q.v.), 
David (q.v.), Solomon (q.v.), Joseph (q.v.), 
Moses (q.v.) and Aaron (q.v.), Zechariah 
(q.v.), John (see JOHN THE BAPTIST), Jesus 
(q.v.), Elias (see ELIJAH), Ishmael (q.v.), 
Elisha (q.v.), Jonah (q.v.) and Lot (q.v.), he 
is included among those God has guided, 
chosen and preferred to ordinary human- 
kind (see ELECTION), to whom he has given 
scripture (see BOOK; SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QuR’AN), authority (q.v.), prophethood 
and whose example is to be followed. In 
Q 4:163, Job is named among those to 
whom a revelation (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION) has been given so that hu- 
mans will not be able to claim ignorance 
(q.v.) of God’s will. The names given 
include those mentioned in the pericope 
cited above — omitting Joseph, Zechariah, 
John, Elias, Elisha and Lot, but adding 
“the tribes” (al-asbal, see CHILDREN OF 
ISRAEL} TRIBES AND CLANS), and two gen- 
eral categories subsuming all the other 
prophets, those mentioned to Muhammad, 
and those not mentioned to him. 

As for Job’s special character, Q 38:41-2 
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presents Job calling to his lord, “Satan (see 
DEVIL) has indeed touched me with hard- 
ship and pain (see TRIAL).” God responds 
to his cry, “Scuff [the earth] with your 
foot. Here is [water] a place to cleanse 
yourself, [it is] cooling, it is drink.” Job 
obeys. A spring appears in which he bathes 
and from which he drinks. His kin and “the 
like of them with them” are restored to 
him as an act of divine mercy (q.v.). God 
then (Q 38:44) commands him to strike 
“her” (the ellipsed pronoun in fa-drib bihi 
has no explicit referent) with a sprig of 
leaves in order to keep an oath he has 
made (see oaTHS). The pericope ends with 
a formula of praise — “How excellent a 
servant! Constantly was he turned [to 
God]” (nz‘ma l-‘abdu innahu awwab) — which, 
in Q 38:30, celebrates the virtues of Solo- 
mon, the only other prophet to be honored 
with this formula. Q 21:83-4 likewise tells of 
Job’s call to his lord, God’s hearing of him, 
removal of the hurt upon him, restoration 
of what he had lost, and his praise of God 
as “most merciful of the merciful.” 

Both of the pericopes that indicate Job’s 
special character are allusive, but the exe- 
getical tradition (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL), as 
summarized by al-Tabart (d. 310/923; 
Tafsir, ad loc.), supplies an inter-text in the 
light of which they may be understood. Job 
cried out because God had allowed Satan 
to put him to the test by destroying his live- 
stock, slaying his kin, and afflicting him 
with a painful disease (see ILLNESS AND 
HEALTH). Because he remained faithful 
while put to the test, God heard his cry, 
healed him with a miraculous spring, and 
restored to him two-fold both his kin, and 
the property taken from him. The person 
to be struck with a sprig in Q 38:44 refers to 
his wife. She alone, during his illness, had 
not deserted him. But she was tempted by 
Satan, to whom she had urged Job to sacri- 
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fice a kid in order to be healed. Job swore 
an oath (see oaTus) that if cured, he would 
punish her with a hundred lashes. Because 
of her faithfulness, God alleviated this 
punishment, telling Job to strike her once 
with a sprig of one hundred leaves. 

In the light of this inter-text, the status 
and role of Job in the divine economy of 
prophetic guidance is clear. These two 
pericopes present Job’s distinctive cha- 
risma, that of patience in enduring unde- 
served suffering without challenging God 
to explain his wisdom (q.v.) in putting him 
to the test (see TRUST AND PATIENCE). The 
story of Job in the Qur’an then is under- 
stood primarily as a reward narrative (see 
BLESSING), with an emphasis different from 
that of the story of Job in the Bible. 


A.H. Johns 
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JOHN THE BAPTIST 
John the Baptist 


The New Testament herald of Jesus (q.v.) 
who also figures in the Qur'an (see scRIP- 
TURE AND THE QUR'AN). John the Baptist, 
son of Zechariah (q.v.), called in Arabic 
Yahya b. Zakariyya, is mentioned by name 
five times in the Qur'an. In Q 3:39, John is 
described as noble, chaste and a prophet 
who will “witness the truth (q.v.) of a word 
from God,” that is, Jesus (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD; WORD OF GOD; WIT- 
NESSING AND TESTIFYING). Q 6:85 speaks of 
John along with Zechariah, Jesus and Elias 
(see ELIJAH) as being of the “righteous.” 

Q 19:7 announces the forthcoming birth of 
John to Zechariah (see GooD NEws) with 
the remark that this name was being used 
for the first time (or that this was the first 
prophet by that name; cf. Luke 1:59-63). 

Q 19:12 conveys the command to John to 
be a prophet with a book (q.v.; usually 
taken by Muslim exegetes [see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL] to 
mean that John confirms the Torah [q.v.], 
not that he brought a new scripture). 

Q 21:90 explains that John’s birth was a 
response to Zechariah’s prayer, and the 
curing of his wife’s barrenness. The spell- 
ing of the name Yahya for Yohanan is 
known from pre-Islamic times and is prob- 
ably derived from Christian Arabic usage 
(see CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). Mus- 
lim exegetes frequently trace the name to a 
root sense of “to quicken” or “to make 
alive” and connect this to the barrenness of 
John’s mother and to his people’s absence 
of faith, themes that are present in the 
Quran. 

Although the qur’anic details of the story 
of John are few, extended discussions con- 
cerning him have arisen throughout Mus- 
lim history. For example, the idea that John 
was “chaste” (hasir) provoked a good deal 
of debate (see ABSTINENCE; ASCETICISM). 


JONAH 


In their discussions of Q 3:39, some exe- 
getes understood this word to be intended 
in its sexual sense of being incapable of 
coitus (“he had a penis no bigger than this 
piece of straw,” ‘Tabart, Tafsir, vi, 377, a 
prophetic hadith on the authority of SaTtd 
b. al-Musayyab) or of abstaining from it. 
Other exegetes rejected that view, for it 
would suggest some sort of imperfection 
on the part of the prophet, and argued 
that the word means only that John was 
free from impure actions and thoughts, 
and that it does not preclude John’s having 
been married (see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE) and fathering children (q.v.). 
The Muslim rendering of the birth, life 
and death of John have, in general, been 
elaborated on the basis of the Christian 
accounts. John, it is said, was born six 
months prior to Jesus. He became a 
prophet, traveled to Palestine, met and 
baptized Jesus in the Jordan river and 
departed with twelve disciples to teach the 
people (see APOSTLE; BAPTISM). At the 
instigation of Salome, Herod had John put 
to death prior to Jesus’ death and ascen- 
sion. Many of the accounts, however, have 
become confused and place John’s life in 
the era of Nebuchadnezzar. This is espe- 
cially evident in stories related to John’s 
death (which is not mentioned in the 
Quran). The Israelite king Josiah, it is 
said, killed John, the son of Zechariah, and 
Nebuchadnezzar attacked Jerusalem (q.v.) 
as a result. In these accounts, the king’s 
action is motivated by his desire to marry 
his own niece, an action of which John dis- 
approved. The conspiracy of the girl’s 
mother then led to the death of John (cf. 
the story of Salome, Matt 14:1-11; Mark 
6:16-29). Nebuchadnezzar invaded in order 
to solve problems that arose as a result of 
John’s death (or God simply inspired him 
to do so). The source of this chronological 
confusion is likely found in the name Zech- 
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ariah (a name which had already occa- 
sioned confusion within the biblical tradi- 
tion) with a conflation taking place of the 
author of the biblical book of Zechariah, 
the Zechariah of Isaiah 8, the prophet 
Zechariah of 2 Chronicles 24:22 (who was 
killed by King Joash), and Zakariyya, the 
father of John. Al-Tabarti (d. 310/923), in 
recounting these traditions, indicates that 
he is well aware that many regard these 
stories as false and based on a historical 
error, there being 461 years between the 
lives of Nebuchadnezzar and John the 
Baptist. 


Andrew Rippin 
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Jonah 


One of the prophets mentioned in both 
the Bible and the Qur’an (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD). Jonah (Yanus b. 

Mittai, Heb. Jona ben Amittai) is named 
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five times in the Qur'an: Q 4:163 lists him 
together with Abraham (q.v.), Jesus (q.v.) 
and other prophets who have received rev- 
elations (see REVELATION AND INSPIRA- 
TION); as rightly-guided he is cited together 
with Zechariah (q.v.), Jesus and other 
prophets in Q 6:85-86; his people (qawm 
Yunus) were, according to Q 10:98, the only 
ones who escaped divine punishment be- 
cause they had repented (see PUNISHMENT 
STORIES; REPENTANCE AND PENANCE). 

As told in the Qur'an, the story of Jonah 
resembles in many details the account nar- 
rated in the biblical book of Jonah. Jonah, 
also called Dhi I-Nin (“the man of the 
whale”), rebelled against God’s mission, 
ran away in wrath, was swallowed by the 
fish, praised God, confessed his sin in the 
belly of the fish, and was thrown ashore 
(Q 21:87-8). This and the rest of the story 
is told in Q 37:139-48: When he was saved, 
he found shade under a tree, and was sent 
“to a hundred thousand or more.” In 
Q 68:48-50, Muhammad is admonished 
to wait with patience (see TRUST AND 
PATIENGE) for the command of the lord, 
and not to behave like “the man of the 
fish” (sahib al-hut), who went away without 
God’s permission. 

Muslim tradition as expressed in qur’anic 
commentary (lafsi7, see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) and 
the “tales of the prophets” (gzsas al-anbiya’) 
embellished the short account given in the 
Quran with many details, continuing Jew- 
ish and Christian teachings (see SCRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR'AN; MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN 
THE QUR'AN). There are two different ver- 
sions of the story, one following in broad 
lines the biblical account, while the other 
has a somewhat different sequence of 
events. The first relates that Jonah deliv- 
ered his message in Nineveh and went 
away in wrath when people did not follow 


him and divine punishment did not arrive 
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promptly. He went on board a ship, was 
swallowed by the fish, cast ashore, and 
returned to Nineveh. Upon his arrival, he 
found that in his absence the inhabitants 
had repented and punishment had been 
suspended. So he settled there. According 
to other accounts, he took to wandering 
about as an ascetic, accompanied by the 
king of Nineveh who had renounced the 
throne, ceding it to a shepherd who had 
assisted Jonah on his way back to the city. 

A full account of Jonah’s biography has 
been provided by al-Kisa't (Qisas, 296-301; 
Eng. trans. in id., Tales, 321-6). Jonah was 
born when his mother Sadaqa was far 
beyond the age of childbearing. In his 
early life he practiced asceticism (q.v.); then 
he married Anak, the daughter of Zaka- 
riyya b. Yahanna, a rich merchant of 
Ramla. When he was called to prophet- 
hood he went to Nineveh, accompanied by 
his wife and two sons. He lost them as he 
crossed the Tigris. Jonah was rebuked 
while preaching in Nineveh and he left the 
city because of imminent punishment, 
watched the city from a nearby hill, went 
on board a ship, was swallowed by the fish 
and cast ashore, and was reunited with his 
family on his way back to Nineveh. Find- 
ing the inhabitants in a state of happiness 
he spent the rest of his life there. 

The story of Jonah posed theological 
problems for Muslims, as it had for Jews 
and Christians. Jews took offence at the 
sending of an Israelite prophet to the 
pagans, whereas Christians saw in him the 
model of evangelization to the heathens. 
This is mirrored in Muslim tradition in a 
story with an obviously Jewish or Judeo- 
Christian background (see JEws AND 
JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY): 
King Hezekiah, on the advice of Isaiah 
(q.v.), ordered Jonah to bring back the 
tribes in exile who had been abducted by 
the king of Nineveh. Angry at the king, 
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Jonah went away, was swallowed by the 
fish, repented of his disobedience (q.v.), 
was cast ashore and then went to Nineveh 
to accomplish his mission. ‘The inhabitants 
first rebuked him, but finally they let the 
Israelites go. 

Another problem was Jonah’s anger. He 
was angry because God had postponed 
punishment for Nineveh ( Jon 4:1). This is 
likewise told in Q 21:87: “When he de- 
parted in wrath (dh dhahaba mughadiban).” 
Yet, this is rather vague, leaving open the 
reason for Jonah’s emotional reaction (cf. 
e.g. Schwarzbaum, Biblical and extra-biblical 
legends, 112). As Muslims did not consider it 
acceptable for a prophet to show such an 
attitude toward God’s orders (see OBE- 
DIENCE), they offered alternative explana- 
tions: He was enraged at King Hezekiah 
who had ordered him to go to Nineveh on 
the advice of a prophet but, evidently, 
without any divine instruction. Another 
solution was to declare the obstinacy of the 
people of Nineveh as the cause of Jonah’s 
wrath (see INSOLENCE AND OBSTINACY). A 
third explanation was his being angry at 
the urgency of his mission: The angel 
Gabriel (q.v.), who brought the orders, did 
not allow him any time for preparation, 
not even to put on his sandals. Jonah there- 
fore went away in anger, seeking refuge on 
board a ship. His refusal to transmit the 
message was a grave offence, indeed. An- 
other offence was his departure — without 
God’s permission — from Nineveh be- 
cause the punishment of its inhabitants 
was not forthcoming, In Q 68:48, Muham- 
mad is cautioned against making such an 
emigration (q.v.; Avra) without waiting for 
divine permission. Jonah repented in the 
belly of the fish, confessing that he was a 
sinner: “I was indeed wrong (innit kuntu mina 
l-zalimin, Q 21:87).” 

Another question with theological impli- 
cations is the doubt (see UNCERTAINTY) 
Jonah had about God’s omnipotence (see 


POWER AND IMPOTENCE; FREEDOM AND 
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PREDESTINATION). Q 21:87, fa-zanna an lan 
naqdira ‘alayhi, may be translated “He imag- 
ined that we had no power over him.” ‘Two 
answers were found to avoid the accusation 
of unbelief (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF): 
One was that Jonah did not expect impris- 
onment in the narrow belly of the fish, 
gadara meaning “to measure the size,” not 
only “to have power.” Another solution 
was to provide the phrase with a question 
mark. On the other hand, being swallowed 
by a fish was not the proper punishment of 
one who questioned God’s omnipotence. 
God, however, granted Jonah a loan (salaf) 
because he had displayed piety (q.v.) and 
devotion before he was disobedient. God, 
therefore, was not ready to leave him to the 
devil (q.v.), and instead punished him by 
locking him up in the belly of the fish for 
some time. “Had it not been that he glori- 
fied God” (fa-law la annahu kana min 
al-musabbihin) before he refused to obey 
God’s orders “he would certainly have 
remained inside the fish till the day of res- 
urrection” (q.v.; Q 37:143 f.). His imprison- 
ment in the belly of the fish was not a 
punishment (‘ugiiba), but a correction 
(ta‘dib, see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 
Because Jonah was impatient, he does not 
belong to the prophets of “inflexible pur- 
pose” (ali l-‘azm, Q 46:35) praised for their 
patience. He was saved because he prayed 
when he was in distress (see PRAYER). 
Therefore, he is a model for the pious 
Muslim in case of need. He is likewise a 
model for the penitent. His mother con- 
ceived him, according to al-Kisa't (Qisas, 
296; Tales, 321), on the eve, i.e. the day 
before ‘Ashiira, the Jewish Day of Atone- 
ment. This means that Jonah was destined 
for atonement. In Jewish life, the eve of the 
Day of Atonement had taken on the char- 
acter of a festival (see FASTING; FESTIVALS 
AND COMMEMORATIVE DAY’). It was a Fri- 
day, as al-Kisa’I adds, and it was on that 


day that the punishment of Nineveh was 
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cancelled (cf. Razi, Tafsiz ad Q 10:98). It 
can parenthetically be remarked that the 
book of Jonah is read in synagogues during 
the Day of Atonement afternoon service. 
The church fathers explained Jonah’s 
sojourn of three days in the belly of the 
fish and his salvation as a prefiguration of 
the death and resurrection of Jesus. The 
length of his sojourn in the fish is, however, 
not mentioned in the Qur'an. Muslim tra- 
dition narrates three days, though other 
figures have also been proposed, ranging 
from one day to one month or forty days. 


Heribert Busse 
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Joseph 


The son of Jacob (q.v.; Ya‘qtib), whose 
story is told in Strat Yisuf (“Joseph”), the 
twelfth stra of the Qur'an. This siira is de- 
voted to the story of Joseph (Yasuf) and, as 
such, it is the Qur’an’s longest sustained 


narrative of one character’s life. The siira’s 
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111 verses (@yat) relate events in Joseph’s life 
ranging from his youthful conversations 
with his father Jacob and his brothers (see 
BENJAMIN; BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD), 
conversations that lead to Joseph’s exile 
and imprisonment, to the resolution of the 
family’s conflicts through divine guidance 
and inspiration (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION). Q 12:3 announces that “the 
best of stories” (ahsan al-qasas), is to be 
related (see NARRATIVES). Qur'an com- 
mentaries differ as to whether this is a 
direct reference to the story at hand ora 
more general statement on the nature of 
qur anic narrative. Those commentators 
who see Joseph’s as the best of all stories 
give a multiplicity of reasons for its super- 
lority (see MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE 
QuR’AN). “It is the most beautiful because 
of the lessons concealed in it, on account 
of Joseph’s generosity, and its wealth of 
matter — in which prophets (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD), angels (see ANGEL), 
devils (see DEVIL), jinn (q.v.), men, animals, 
birds (see COSMOLOGY; ANIMAL LIFE), rul- 
ers (se@ KINGS AND RULERS} COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN), and sub- 
jects play a part” (Tha‘labi, Qisas, 

ad loc.). 

Throughout the siira, there are interjec- 
tions that exhort the believers to see the 
hand of God in human affairs and to rec- 
ognize the power of true prophecy (Q 12:7, 
56-7). Joseph can thus be seen as exempli- 
fying the basic paradigm of the Qur’an: 
he is a prophet (nabi) who is derided and 
exiled, but is eventually vindicated and 
rises to prominence. As such, he serves as 
a model for the life of Muhammad and 
many of the qur’anic commentaries (lafasiy, 
see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL 
AND MEDIEVAL) see this as a central theme 
and function of the stira (see also oPpPosi- 
TION TO MUHAMMAD). This interpretation 
is strengthened by the “occasions of revela- 
tion” (q.v.; asbab al-nuzul) tradition, which 


places the circumstance of Sirat Yasuf’s 
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revelation at the point where Muhammad 
is challenged by skeptics who doubt his 
knowledge of the narratives of the Chil- 
dren of Israel (q.v.; bani Israil, Baydawi, 
Anwar). Vhe siira is one response to this 
challenge, and is thus greatly detailed 
and includes information not known from 
earlier tellings of the stories of Jacob’s 
family. 

In his commentary on the opening of the 
stra, “These are the signs of the manifest 
book” (Q 12:1), al-Baydawt offers an alter- 
native reading to the simple meaning of 
the text. He explains it thus: “This is the 
stra which makes plain to the Jews that 
which they asked... it is recorded that their 
learned men said to the chiefs of the poly- 
theists, ‘Ask Muhammad why Jacob’s fam- 
ily moved from Syria (q.v.) to Egypt (q.v.), 
and about the story of Joseph,’ whereupon 
this stira was revealed.” On one occasion 
Muhammad is asked for even greater de- 
tail, whereupon he reveals the names of 
the stars (see PLANETS AND STARS) that 
Joseph saw in his dream (cf. Zamakhshart, 
Kashshaf; see JEWS AND JUDAISM). 

Dreams (see DREAMS AND SLEEP) are cen- 
tral to this narrative. Joseph’s dream of 
ascension to power, an ambition so bit- 
terly resented by his brothers, is featured 
in Q 12:4-7. The king of Egypt’s (see 
PHARAOH) dreams trouble him, they are “a 
jumble of dreams” (adghathu ahlamin), and 
only Joseph can offer the true interpreta- 
tion (Q 12:43-9). Here one can see the 
compression of narrative at work in the 
stra. While in the Joseph narratives of 
the Hebrew Bible, both dream epi- 
sodes — those of Joseph and those of the 
Pharaoh — have two dreams each, the 
Quran tells of only one dream for each 
figure. The essence of their messages is 
conveyed through the manner in which 
these dreams are written and their ex- 
pressed interpretations (see SCRIPTURE 
AND THE QURAN). 
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The two dream episodes are separated 
by that section of the narrative that has 
received the most exegetical and literary 
attention (both in Islamic and Western 
culture): the episode in which his master’s 
wife attempts to seduce Joseph (Q 12:23-31). 
The reasons for Joseph’s rejection of the 
unnamed older woman are not directly 
stated. Rather, it is related that he was led 
away from temptation when he saw the 
“proof of his lord” (burhan rabbihi, Q 12:24), 
variously interpreted as an image of the 
master of the house or as an image of his 
father Jacob. Other interpretations under- 
stand the interruption as a “call” of divine 
origin telling Joseph not to sin or as the 
actual appearance on the wall of qur’anic 
verses warning against sin (see SIN, MAJOR 
AND MINOR; ADULTERY AND FORNICATION; 
SEX AND SEXUALITY). 

Joseph’s adventure with his master’s wife 
and his subsequent encounter with “the 
women of the city” lead him to prison, a 
prison from which he is freed after he in- 
terprets the king’s dream. The Quran here 
emphasizes Joseph’s innocence and sets the 
stage for the second half of the narrative 
to unfold. This latter half of Strat Yaisuf 1s 
focused on the dramatic encounters be- 
tween Joseph and his family. Shuttling be- 
tween their father Jacob and their brother 
Joseph, the brothers (who remain un- 
named), seek a resolution of the family 
conflict. Before the brothers and their 
father enter Egypt together (Q 12:100) the 
conflict is resolved. Joseph assures his 
brothers that they will not be blamed and 
Jacob is told that his children are forgiven. 
As the narrative closes, the stra exhorts the 
reader/listener to see the actions of God 
at work in this story, actions which are 
made manifest only through God’s mes- 
sengers (see MESSENGER). 

Joseph’s name appears in two siiras 
other than Strat Yusuf. In a list of earlier 
prophetic figures, Joseph’s name appears 
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between those of Job (Ayyib) and Moses 
(Misa; Q 6:84). On this same theme of 
Joseph as one of the earlier messen- 

gers — and thus a predecessor of, and 
model for, Muhammad — see Q 40:34, 
where it is stated that “Joseph brought 
you the clear signs (q.v.) before, yet you 
continued in doubt (q.v.) concerning what 
he brought you until, when he perished, 
you said ‘God will never send forth a mes- 
senger after him’.” 

Neither Joseph’s death nor burial is men- 
tioned in the Qur'an, but they do figure in 
Islamic legends. Al-Tabari (d. 310/923) 
relates a tradition that Joseph lived to the 
age of 120. He also cites the biblical tradi- 
tion that tells of Joseph’s death at an ear- 
lier age, “In the Torah (q.v.) it is said that 
he lived one hundred and ten years, and 
that Ephraim and Manasseh were born to 
him.” The use of Joseph’s coffin to ensure 
Egypt’s fertility also appears in Islamic 
folklore. In his commentary on Sirat 
Yisuf, al-Baydawt (d. ca. 685/1286) says, 
“... the Egyptians disputed about Joseph’s 
burial place until they were on the verge of 
fighting, so they decided to place him in a 
marble sarcophagus and bury him in the 
Nile in such a way that the water would 
pass over him and thereafter reach all of 
Egypt. Then the Egyptians would all be on 
an equal footing in regard to him.” From 
Egypt, Joseph’s bones are carried to Syria 
(al-Sham). There are contending Islamic 
traditions as to Joseph’s final burial place. 
One tradition places it in the Haram al- 
Khalil in Hebron (cf. Yaqit, Buldan, ii, 
498-9). Another situates it in the village of 
Balata (Yaqit, Buldan, 1, 710; al-Harawi, 
Guide, 61), near Nablus. As this brief over- 
view demonstrates, the commentarial and 
folkloric traditions concerning Strat Yisuf 
are particularly rich. While earlier Western 
scholarship focused on comparisons be- 
tween this stra and the Hebrew Bible’s 


Joseph narratives, the more recent scholar- 
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ship focuses on the literary qualities of the 
stra and on the relevance of this narrative 
to the life of Muhammad. 
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Journey 


Voyage, usually of some length, from one 
place to another. Terms to be translated as 
“Journey, trip, travel,” occur throughout 
the Qur'an. Perhaps the most obvious, and 
most frequent, are derivatives of s-/-% s-y-r 
and d-r-b (fi). Of this set, eight (Q 2:184, 
185, 2833 4:433 5:6 /s-f7/; 4:101; 5:106; 73:20 
[d-r-b]) concern legal prescriptions brought 
into play by the act of travel (see LAW AND 
THE QURAN). For example, Q 2:184-5, 
“fast; see FASTING] for a given number of 
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days, but if any among you is ill (see 
ILLNESS AND HEALTH) or on a journey (ala 
sdfarin), [fast] on an equal number of other 
days.” (Commentary on this passage ap- 
pears limited; see Ayoub, Quran, 193-5.) 

Q 2:283 addresses pledges of trust (see 
OATHS; GONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES); 

Q 5:106 finding sound witnesses (in execut- 
ing bequests; see INHERITANCE; WITNESS- 
ING AND TESTIFYING); and Q 4:43 and 5:6 
allowing travelers alternate forms of ritual 
cleansing (see CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION) 
prior to prayer (q.v.). Q 4:101, “when you 
travel through the world (wa-idha darabtum 
ji Lard), you occur no sin (see SIN, MAJOR 
AND MINOR) if you shorten the prayer,” 
speaks to risks for the traveler in hostile ter- 
ritory. The last of the set, Q 73:20, recog- 
nizes the traveler’s need to curtail reading 
of the Qur'an (see RECITATION OF THE 
QUR’AN; RITUAL AND THE QUR’AN) when 
circumstances require it. 

A second category reflects, more gener- 
ally, movement in the name of God or, 
more properly, “upon the path of God” (fr 
sabili llahi, cf. Q 2:190, 218, 262, 2733 5:545 
22:9; 24:22; see PATH OR WAY). Q 9:41, on 
the arduous nature of service to God, is 
an example; so, too, is Q 4:94, in which 
the believer is told to display vigilance and 
humility when venturing into the world. 

Q g:111 refers to those who “wander” in 
such manner; the term sa 7h, here used in 
the plural, is understood by Arabic lexi- 
cographers to refer to ascetics (see 
ASCETICISM), specifically those devoted to 
fasting (see Lisan al-‘Arab). A final category 
appears to denote simply instances of 
movement from place to place: i.e. Q 3:156 
(d-r-b), which refers to the travel of unbe- 
lievers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). Nearly 
all of the derivatives of s-y-r fall into this 
category, such as Q 12:109, “do they not 
travel through the world?” Two references 
to Moses (q.v.), Q 18:62 and Q 28:29, speak 
of his travel; and Q 34:18 (al-sayr) and 
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Q 34:19 (asfarind), in reference to the people 
of Saba’ (see SHEBA), treat distances or 
stages of journey. 

A further term, rihla, in Q 106:2, proved 
unsettling to the exegetes. It is one of four 
uses of derivatives of r-h-l; the remaining 
three, Q 12:62, 70, 75, treat the saddle- 
bags (rahl, pl. rihal) of Joseph’s (q.v.) broth- 
ers (see BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD). 
The term rhla occurs in Q 106 (Strat 
Quraysh — known also as Strat laf) 
ostensibly in reference to the pair of jour- 
neys taken by the Quraysh (q.v.) at set 
points of the year, one in the cold, the sec- 
ond in the hot season (see sEASONS). Al- 
Tabart (d. 310/923; Tafst;, ad loc) indicates 
that many of the early commentators (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) understood that the Quraysh, 
for reasons of commerce (“they were mer- 
chants”; see SELLING AND BUYING; GARA- 
VAN), underwent a winter rhla to Yemen 
(q.v.5 usually, the view is, because of the 
favorable weather) and a summer rihla to 
Syria (q.v.). While his apparent preference 
lies with this reading, al-Tabari cites an 
alternate view, that both journeys were 
confined to the Hijaz (see GEOGRAPHY; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). 
Later commentators would occasionally 
relate these journeys to the performance of 
the lesser and greater pilgrimages (‘wmra 
and hap, respectively; see PILGRIMAGE). In 
sum, and particularly in later commenta- 
ries, the exegetes are uncertain as to the 
meaning of the term other than as a refer- 
ence to journeys of some kind undertaken 
by the Quraysh. Further questions sur- 
rounding rihla are treated by, among 
others, P. Crone (Meccan trade, 204-14) and 
FE. Peters (Aduhammad, 88-92). The first 
such problem concerns the relationship of 
Sarat Quraysh to Strat al-Fil (“The Ele- 
phant”; Q 106 and Q 105 respectively). 
Some early exegetes treat the two as a sin- 
gle stira; al-Tabart (Ta/st, xxx, 197-8), 
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however, weighs in against this view (see 

I. Shahid, Two siiras, for a modern coun- 
terview). Closely related problems arise in 
reference to af about which the commen- 
taries are in frequent disagreement — both 
with regard to the reading (see READINGS 
OF THE QUR'AN; ORTHOGRAPHY; ARABIC 
SCRIPT) and the interpretation. If the fre- 
quently expressed view is correct, that it 
refers to arrangements permitted by God 
and executed by the Quraysh in order to 
create the proper conditions for safe pas- 
sage, or, simply, the order created by God 
that allowed the Quraysh to survive, even 
thrive (see BLESSING; GRACE; MERCY), one 
is still left with the question regarding the 
nature of these journeys. 

Rihla takes on, beginning with the early 
Islamic tradition, the notion of travel as an 
act of piety (q.v.) and scholarship (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). In a well- 
known hadith (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN), the Prophet urges believers to 
seek “knowledge, wisdom” (7m) even as far 
as China, if need be. Drawing, if indi- 
rectly, on this impulse, and joining it fre- 
quently to participation in the pilgrimage 
(hayj), Muslim authors crafted a genre of 
travel literature (see TRIPS AND VOYAGES). 
Premier examples of the genre are the 
works of Ibn Jubayr (d. 614/1217) and Ibn 
Battita (d. 770/1377). LR. Netton (Rihla) 
provides a useful initial bibliography. 


Matthew S. Gordon 
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JOY AND MISERY 
Joy and Misery 


The state of happiness and that of 
wretchedness, respectively. References to 
joy and misery are frequent in the Quran, 
are expressed either directly or by implica- 
tion, and pertain both to this world and the 
next (see ESCHATOLOGY). Pleasures of this 
world are neither condemned nor forbid- 
den (q.v.; see also ASCETICISM; ABSTINENCE; 
WEALTH; POVERTY AND THE POOR; LAW- 
FUL AND UNLAWFUL), but believers are to 
be mindful about the source of these pleas- 
ures (see GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). 
Current wretchedness is not a sure sign of 
divine favor or disfavor (see BLESSING; 
GRACE} CURSE} REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; 
TRIAL): the true believer, however, is to 
assist those who are less fortunate (see 
ETHICS AND THE QUR'AN; COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). While the joys 
and miseries of the present life are not 
absent from the qur’anic discourse, it is the 
states of joy and misery experienced in the 
next life upon which the Qur'an places its 
strongest emphasis (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). 

Among the most recurrent themes is the 
relative worthlessness of the joys of this 
world in comparison with those of the 
hereafter, as in Q 57:20, “The present life is 
but the joy of delusion.” The word ren- 
dered here as “joy” is mata’, which also 
occurs in the following passages: “Surely, 
this present life is but a passing enjoyment 
(mata‘) and the hereafter is the abode [in 
which] to settle” (Q 40:39); “And those 
things you have been given are only a pro- 
vision (mata‘) of this life and its adornment, 
and whatever is with God is better and 
more lasting” (Q 28:60; also 13:26 and 
42:36); and “The enjoyment (mata‘) of this 
world is but little, and the hereafter is bet- 
ter for the one who is pious” (Q 4:77; cf. 
9:38). Equally significant is the contrast 
between the pleasures, delights, and enjoy- 
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ments of this world and the punishment to 
be visited upon those who do not submit to 
God (see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; HELL 
AND HELLFIRE; FIRE). The forgers of lies 
against God are promised “a little enjoy- 
ment (mata), and for them is a painful 
chastisement” (Q 16:117; see GHASTISEMENT 
AND PUNISHMENT) or “A brief enjoyment. 
Then their abode is hell” (Q 3:197). Of like 
import are passages that emphasize 
accountability to God at the end of life. 
People who become rebellious after God 
has rescued them from the terrors of the 
sea are told, “O people, your rebellion 
(q.v.) Is against yourselves — only a mata‘ of 
this world’s life. Then to us is your return” 
(Q 10:23). 

For the most part, words from the root 
m-t-‘have reference to material things 
rather than to the spiritual joys of the 
hereafter: they designate things that are 
useful, of benefit, that bring satisfaction, 
that meet needs or that inspire delight and 
pleasure. Such is the meaning of those 
verses that speak of a provision (mata) for 
this world, as in Q 3:14: “Fair seeming to 
people is made the love of desires, of 
women, of sons (see CHILDREN), of 
hoarded treasures of gold (q.v.) and silver 
and branded horses and cattle and tilth 
(see ANIMAL LIFE; AGRICULTURE AND 
VEGETATION). This is the provision (mata‘) 
of the life of this world.” More basically, 
mata‘ indicates the necessities of life, those 
things which are required to sustain exist- 
ence and which afford pleasure. There is 
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mention of a “ ‘goodly provision’ for you 
for a certain time” (Q 11:3), also of an 
“abode and provision for you for a time” 
(Q 7:24) and of “an enjoyment (mata‘) for 
you and your cattle” (Q 79:33; 80:32). Fire- 
wood is both a reminder of God as pro- 
vider of all things and a boon (mata‘) to 
wayfarers in the desert (q.v.; Q 56:73) and 
the produce of the sea is characterized as a 
“provision for you and for the travelers” 
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(Q 5:96; see HUNTING AND FISHING). Mus- 
lims are also warned of the desire of the 
unbelievers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) that 
they be heedless of their weapons and their 
possessions (Q 4:102; see INSTRUMENTS; 
FIGHTING; EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). 
The material meaning is clear in such 
passages as that in which Muslims are 
commanded: “When you ask them [the 
Prophet’s wives; see WIVES OF THE 
PROPHET] for something (mata) ask them 
from behind a veil” (q.v.; Q 33:53). 

The concept of mata‘as material goods or 
possessions also appears in the story of 
Joseph (q.v.). Joseph’s brothers fabricate an 
explanation for the disappearance of their 
young sibling by telling their father that 
they had left Joseph behind to mind their 
baggage (mata‘) while they ran races and 
that he had been eaten by a wolf (Q 12:17). 
Later, when Joseph’s brothers return to 
their father from their trip to buy corn in 
Egypt and open their things (amta), they 
find that their money has been returned to 
them (Q 12:65). In the same story, again, 
Joseph asserts (in reference to the king’s 
missing drinking cup; see CUPS AND 
VESSELS) that he will hold responsible only 
him in whose possession the goods (mata’) 
are found (Q 12:79). 

The essentially material nature of mata‘is 
underlined also by the commands to make 
honorable provision for divorced women 
(Q 2:241; see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE). 
The affluent man should do so according 
to his means and the person in more strait- 
ened circumstances according to his, in 
agreement with established custom 
(Q 2:236). Those who die should also leave 
a bequest to surviving wives that will offer 
provision for a period of one year without 
their being turned out (Q 2:240; see 
INHERITANCE). 

Another set of meanings relating to joy 1s 
expressed in forms of the root -7-A which 
means “to be happy, delighted, cheerful,” 
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etc. The noun /arha, signifying “joy,” does 
not appear as such in the Qur’an, but there 
are frequent occurrences of other words 
from this root that point to the experience 
of joy. One such is the verb “to rejoice.” 
Uses of this verb may be divided into those 
which indicate positive causes for rejoicing 
and those which refer to negative causes. 
One affirmative reason to rejoice is the 
mercy (q.v.) of God: “and when we cause 
men to taste mercy they rejoice in it” 
(Q 30:36; 42:48); also “Say: let them rejoice 
in the grace and mercy of God. It is better 
than what they hoard” (Q 10:58). A major 
source of joy is the revelation (see REVELA- 
TION AND INSPIRATION): “Rejoice in what 
was sent down to you” (Q 13:36) and “on 
that day the faithful will rejoice in God’s 
help” (Q 30:4, 5). God, indeed, controls all 
things for both good and ill “so that you do 
not grieve for what has escaped you nor 
rejoice in what he has given you” (Q 57:23; 
see FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). God 
both amplifies and diminishes the provi- 
sion for men, and “they rejoice in this pres- 
ent life” (Q 13:26). Addressing those who 
refused to participate with the Muslims in 
battle, the Quran says that those lost are 
not killed or dead, but are alive and have 
sustenance “rejoicing in the grace God has 
bestowed on them” (Q 3:170). Even mun- 
dane physical events are reason to rejoice 
as sailors do when they encounter a fair 
wind (Q 10:22; see AIR AND WIND). 
Rejoicing can occur, however, for reasons 
that are not in themselves good. When this 
happens, the joy expressed is often equiva- 
lent to boasting (see BOAST), pride (q.v.), 
haughtiness, arrogance (q.v.) or ingratitude 
(see GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). For 
instance, at the time of the emigration 
(q.v.; Ayra) to Medina (q.v.), “those who 
were left behind rejoiced in tarrying” 
(Q 9:81). The present sent by the Queen of 
Sheba (see BILQis) to King Solomon (q.v.) 
earned him a rebuke, as he exulted in the 
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gift instead of recognizing that what God 
had given was better (Q 27:36). Pride and 
arrogance were also involved in the case of 
Qarin, biblical Korah (q.v.), the wealthy 
Jew whose people warned him: “Do not 
boast (la tafrah), God does not love boasters 
(farihin)” (Q 28:76). The fate of previous 
peoples shows their haughtiness and its 
consequences; when messengers came to 
them with clear arguments “they exulted in 
the knowledge they already had” (Q 40:83; 
see PROOF; KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING) 
and what they had formerly mocked came 
to pass (see MOCKERY). When the unbeliev- 
ers rejected what had been said to them 
but, nonetheless, experienced much good, 
“they rejoiced in what had been given 
them” (Q 6:44), but God seized them sud- 
denly. When the fortunes of a man change 
for the good after his having suffered, he 
may become ungrateful: “Certainly, he is 
exultant, boastful” (Q 11:10). As for the 
unbelievers, “If something good happens 
to you, it grieves them, and if something 
bad happens to you, they take joy in it” 

(Q 3:120; see GOOD AND EVIL). In a nearly 
identical verse the unbelievers also take 
credit for the hardship that may afflict the 
believers, “and they turn away rejoicing” 
(Q 9:50). Pride in what they have is likewise 
characteristic of the various groups into 
which the Muslim community 1s divided, 
“each party rejoicing in what it has” 

(Q 23:53; 30:32; see PARTIES AND FAG- 
TIONS). Finally, it is made clear that rejoic- 
ing or exulting in the wrong things has seri- 
ous consequences: “And do not think that 
those who exult in what they have done... 
are free from punishment” (Q 3:188). They 
will, indeed, endure the torments of hell 
because they “exulted in the land unjustly” 
(Q 40:75). 

Quite similar in usage and meaning are 
some words from the root b-sh-% meaning 
“to be joyous or to rejoice in good tidings.” 
The Prophet is described in the Qur'an as 
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a bashir or bearer of good news (q.v.). 

Q 3:169 and 170 show that farah and b-sh-r 
are synonymous terms in their meaning of 
rejoicing. Those who were killed in battle 
are joyous (farthin) in what God has given 
them of his grace and rejoice (yastabshi- 
rina) for those who have not yet joined 
them that they have neither fear (q.v.) nor 
grief. They rejoice (yastabshiriina) in God’s 
favor and his grace (Q 3:171). Physical 
events are also a source of joy as, for 
example, when the rain falls (Q 30:48; 

see WATER; NATURE AS SIGNS). Of more 
spiritual import is revelation, which, as it 
comes, strengthens the faith (q.v.) of the 
believers, “and they are joyful” (yastab- 
shiriina, Q 9:124). There is none more faith- 
ful to a promise than God (see OATHS; 
GONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; BREAKING 
TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS); the believers are 
commanded “rejoice, therefore, in the bar- 
gain you have made” (Q g:111). In the story 
of Lot (q.v.) there is an example of rejoic- 
ing in evil (Q 15:67) when the townspeople 
come to him demanding the messengers 
whom Lot has accepted as his guests. On 
the last and terrible day of judgment (see 
LAST JUDGMENT) there will be some faces 
that are bright, “laughing, joyous” 

(Q 80:39), while others will be covered with 
dust in gloom and darkness (q.v.). The 
unbelievers seek intercession (q.v.) with 
other than God though it is useless for 
them to do so. “When God alone is men- 
tioned, the hearts (see HEART) of those 
who believe not in the hereafter shrink 
(ashma‘azzat), and when those besides 

him are mentioned, lo! they are joyful” 

(Q 39:45)- 

Joy is also indicated by the word na%m 
from the root, n--m, which means “to be 
happy, to be glad, to delight, to take pleas- 
ure in something, or to enjoy something.” 
Na%tm may be translated as “bliss,” for it 
points to a particularly intense sense of joy, 
in fact, to the very pinnacle of delight and 
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pleasurable feeling that humans may expe- 
rience. In all seventeen of its occurrences 
in the Qur’an, na ‘Zim is associated either 
with paradise (q.v.) or with the fate of the 
righteous on the day of judgment, as in 

Q 102:8: “On that day you will certainly be 
questioned about true bliss.” There shall 
be judgment for the evildoers (see EVIL 
DEEDS) and rewards for the righteous of 
whom “you know in their faces the radi- 
ance of bliss” (Q 83:24); “Surely, the righ- 
teous are in bliss” (Q 82:13; 83:22). The 
concept figures most often in descriptions 
of paradise which refer to gardens of bliss 
or gardens of delight (e.g. Q 10:9; 22:56; see 
GARDEN) where the righteous may dwell 
eternally (see ETERNITY). “And when you 
look there, you see bliss and a great king- 
dom” (Q 76:20). There are closely related 
words from the same root that also point to 
things which give joy. Nima, meaning 
“blessing (q.v.), favor, or grace (q.v.)” and 
used in connection with God’s beneficence 
to man, is found fifty times in the Qur'an. 
There are also eighteen occurrences of 
verbs from the same root, all conveying the 
idea of blessing. 

Another set of words that refers to joy 
comes from the root s-r-; “to make happy, 
to gladden,” yielding also the nouns happi- 
ness and gladness. For example, when 
Moses (q.v.) commanded his people to sac- 
rifice a cow, he replied to their request for a 
description of it, saying that it was “a 
golden cow, bright in color, gladdening the 
beholders” (Q 2:69; see GALF OF GOLD). 
More significant is the use of the passive 


participle (masritran) in connection with the 


judgment day. One who is given his book 


behind his back, although “he used to live 
among his people joyfully” will taste perdi- 
tion and enter into burning fire (Q 84:10-3). 
In contrast, he who is judged righteous 
“will return to his people joyfully” (Q 84:9). 
God “will ward off the evil of that day 


from them and give them radiance and 
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gladness” (Q 76:11). Again the theme of 
judgment day is the context for the use of 
another term signifying joy, namely fakih 
(of the root /-k-h). The word is evidenced 
twice in predictions of the coming judg- 
ment, “The inhabitants of paradise today 
are busy in their rejoicing” (Q 36:55) and 
“The dutiful will surely be in gardens and 
in bliss, rejoicing because of what their 
lord has given them” (Q 52:17, 18). In 
Q 11:105 another term for happiness, sa %, 
is used in an eschatological context (cf. also 
Q 11:108): the state of contentment of those 
assigned a heavenly reward is explicitly 
contrasted with the misery of those who 
are consigned to the fire of hell (Q 11:106). 
The Quran speaks with great frequency 
of the reward, recompense or wage pre- 
pared for those who believe and are right- 
eous (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE). The ref- 
erences are far too numerous to be detailed 
here, but they may be explored by refer- 
ence to terms from such roots as “dh-b, 
<q-b, th-w-b, j-z-9, and kh-rz. Reward and 
punishment are, indeed, among the very 
central themes of the qur’anic message. As 
one of its consequences reward surely 
brings joy to those who receive it, since 
that reward is nothing less than an eternity 
in paradise, the ultimate joy to which the 
qur anic revelation urges humankind to 


aspire. 


As with the understanding of joy, the con- 
cept of misery also has a double aspect, 
one related to worldly life and the other to 
the hereafter. In mundane terms, misery is 
a consequence of poverty and deprivation 
(see POVERTY AND THE POOR; DESPAIR; 
OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE). The pursuit of 
righteousness requires choosing the uphill 
road, one element of which is to feed “the 
poor man (miskin) lying in the dust” 

(Q 90:16). In addition to the eschatological 
sense that is found in Q 11:105-6 (men- 
tioned above), derivatives of sh-q-y carry 
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the sense of unprosperous (Q 20:2, 1233 
19:48 and others), of adversity (Q 23:106), 
and of wretchedness (Q 87:11). The Quran 
exhibits a humanitarian concern for the 
deprived, especially in the chapters gener- 
ally held to belong to the first parts of the 
revelation. Among the actions that define a 
pious Muslim is the giving of wealth (q.v.) 
to “the near of kin (see KINsHIP), and the 
orphans (q.v.) and the needy and the way- 
farer” (Q 2:177; see HOSPITALITY AND 
COURTESY; JOURNEY). In short, it takes 
notice of the misery of poverty and dis- 
tress. Endurance in times of distress and 
affliction are another mark of the pious 
believer. In accord with its broad insistence 
upon God’s sovereignty the Qur’an under- 
lines that it is he who delivered Noah (q.v.) 
and his people from their great distress 
and, indeed, is the deliverer from every dis- 
tress (Q 6:64; 21:76; 37:76, 115). There is 
also mention of God’s seizing people with 
misery and hardship (Q 2:214; 6:42; 7:945 
see TRIAL; PUNISHMENT STORIES). All of 
these references have to do with poverty 
and the pain that accompanies it. 
Undoubtedly, however, the greatest mis- 
ery is otherworldly, that of hell, the place 
for which all are destined who do not heed 
the message of God. Some of the most 
graphic passages of the Qur’an are 
devoted to descriptions of the miseries to 
be endured in hell. Its inhabitants will be 
roasted (Q 38:56), and will be made to suf- 
fer a blazing fire in which they must dwell 
forever. They will be paraded about Jahan- 
nam (hell) hobbling on their knees (Q 19:68). 
As for the unbeliever, “Hell is before him, 
and he is given oozing pus to drink (see 
FOOD AND DRINK); he drinks it little by little 
and is not able to swallow it; and death 
comes to him from every side; yet he does 
not die” (Q 14:16-7). “And whenever they try 
to escape from it, from anguish, they are 
turned back” (Q 22:22). The torments of 


hell are a recompense, wage or reward for 
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the evil of the evildoers and for the denials 
of those who disbelieved. By their deeds 
they have earned a mighty chastisement, a 
painful punishment. The promise of eter- 
nal misery to come is one of the most per- 
sistent and compelling of all qur’anic 
themes. 


Charles J. Adams 
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Judgment 


Opinion or decision; pronouncement of 
such. Judgment is an integral part of the 
whole qur’anic ethos and is intrinsically 
linked to creation (q.v.) itself, which is not 
just a random act but teleological and 
divinely ordained (see COSMOLOGY; FATE; 
FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). God, 
who is the sole source of creation and sus- 
tenance (q.v.; see also BLESSING; FOOD AND 
DRINK), is also the lord (q.v.) of the day of 
judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT). Conse- 
quently, the concept of God’s final “judg- 
ment,” which eventually became one of 
the tenets of faith (q.v.; aga 7d, see also 
CREEDS), is found throughout the Qur'an, 
with subsequent expansion and refinement 
by the exegetical tradition (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). 
But judgment 1s not the prerogative of 
God alone. The Qur’an, which acknowl- 
edges that in the course of their daily lives, 
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humans, too, pass Judgment, sets forth gen- 
eral (and, in certain cases, specific) guide- 
lines by which humans should judge (see 
ARBITRATION). 

The Quran contains no unique term for 
judgment, human or divine. Rather, a 
range of vocabulary is employed to convey 
the concept: hukm, qada’, din, hisab, ra’y, 
rashad/rushd and others. Among these, 
hukm — a verbal noun of the verb hakama 
(from the triliteral root h-k-m) meaning 
“to judge, give verdict or provide deci- 
sion” — and its cognates occurs most com- 
prehensively. One derivative, hakam (pl. 
hukkam), was historically associated with 
pre-Islamic judges or, rather, arbitrators 
(see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QuR’AN), a Meaning apparent in the 
Quran in the prescription of appointing 
an arbitrator (hakam) from each family in 
case of domestic disputes between hus- 
band and wife (Q 4:35; see FAMILY; MAR- 
RIAGE AND DIVORCE; LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN). Wisdom (q.v.; Aitkma) and author- 
ity (q.v.; hukm) are also derived from the 
root letters h-k-m. The correlation between 
judgment and wisdom is demonstrated in 
the description of God as both “the judge” 
(al-hakim and al-hakam) and “the wise” (al- 
hakim; cf. Gimaret, Noms divins, 74. 347-93 
see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). God 1s also 
described in the Qur'an as “the best of 
judges” (Khayr al-hakimin, Q 7:87; 10:109; 
12:80; cf. Gimaret, Noms dwvins, 74, 347-9) 
and “the most just of judges” (ahkam al- 
hakimin, Q 11:45 and 95:8; see JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE). 

The term hukm occurs in the early Mec- 
can verses (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN) where human judgment of the 
pagans is contrasted to the divine judg- 
ment (Q 5:50; see POLYTHEISM AND ATHE- 
ISM; IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). Hukm 1s 
also mentioned in the Qur’an with regard 
to Muhammad’s prophetic authority to 
judge individuals (see PROPHETS AND 
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PROPHETHOOD). Moses (q.v.), David (q.v.), 
Jesus (q.v.) and others are mentioned in this 
context, together with the Torah (q.v.; 
Q 5:44) and the Gospel (q.v.; Q 5:47). In this 
respect, though, special emphasis is placed 
upon Muhammad, and the Qur’an is 
called the “Arabic code/judgment” (hukm 
‘arabi, Q 13:37). Muhammad was, in fact, 
invited to Medina (q.v.) because of his per- 
sonal authority as a judge or arbiter in 
tribal disputes (see EMIGRATION; POLITICS 
AND THE QUR'AN; TRIBES AND CLANS). 
Derivatives of another triliteral root, 
q-d-y, are also employed for judgment or 
decision in the Qur’an; the verb (gada) 
occurs frequently, referring primarily to an 
act of God, indicating his absolute power 
(cf. Q 6:58; 39:75; see Damaghani, Wiyjith, 
u, 138; cf. Abi 1-Baqa’, al-Aulhiyyat, 705a; 
see POWER AND IMPOTENCE). The judicial 
decision (qada’) is generally considered as 
part of judgment (hukm), since whenever 
someone gives a verdict or a decree, judg- 
ment is invariably passed (cf. Tg al-‘ariis, 
s.v.). But in the Qur'an, the verb hakama 
and its cognates usually relate to the 
Prophet’s judicial activities (e.g. Q 4:105), 
while the verb gada, from which the word 
for “judge” (qadz) is derived, mainly refers 
(with the exception of Q 10:71 and 20:72) 
not to the judgment of a judge, but to a 
sovereign ordinance of either God or the 
Prophet. Both verbs occur simultaneously 
in Q 4:65: “But no, by your lord, they can 
have no real faith until they make you a 
judge (yuhakkimiika) in all disputes between 
them and thereafter find no resistance 
within their souls of what you decide 
(qadayta), but accept them with total con- 
viction.” The first verb (yuhakkimitka) refers 
to the arbitrating aspect of the Prophet’s 
activity, while the second (gadayta) empha- 
sizes the authoritative character of his 
decision, raising it to a level of belief 
(iman, see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). While 
al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144; Kashshaf 
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ad loc.) and al-Baydawi (d. prob. 716/ 
1316-7; Tafsiz, ad loc.) only stress the em- 
phatic am in the verse, al-Tabart (d. 310/ 
923; Lafsi, ad loc.) includes a reference to 
peoples’ sincerity of belief as dependent 
upon whether God or the Prophet were 
appointed as judges in their affairs and 
their not feeling any uneasiness about the 
ensuing decisions. Al-Qummi (d. 328/939; 
Tafsir, ad loc.), on the other hand, desig- 
nates yuhakkimiika as referring to ‘Ali (see 
“ALI B. ABI TALIB) and the second verb 
(qadayta) to the Prophet’s decision regard- 
ing ‘Ali’s imamate (waldya; see CLIENTS AND 
GLIENTAGE; FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP). 

Muhammad had been sent by God to 
teach humans how to act, what to do and 
what to avoid in order to be judged favor- 
ably in the reckoning on the day of judg- 
ment (see GOOD DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS; 
LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL). In Islam, 
therefore, law is an all-embracing body 
of religious commandments (q.v.) and pro- 
hibitions (see FORBIDDEN; PROHIBITED 
DEGREES); it consists not only of a legal sys- 
tem, but also of rules governing worship 
(q.v.) and ritual (see RITUAL AND THE 
QuR’AN). There is a recurrent insistence 
on the merits of forgiveness (q.v.) in the 
Quran, with words such as Ga, safaha, gha- 
Jara in Q 2:1093 3:1345 23:96; 42:37, 40, 43; 
64:14, etc. (see also MERGY). Although a life 
(q.v.) for a life and an eye (q.v.) for an eye is 
ordained in the Qur'an (see RETALIATION; 
BLOOD MONEY), there is a qualification per- 
taining to the action of those who volun- 
tarily overlook the injustice done to them, 
a response which is regarded as atonement 
(q.v.) for their own actions. 

Ethics (see ETHIGS AND THE QUR’AN) is an 
integral part of law, and the Quran in- 
cludes many ethical injunctions such as to 
judge with justice (Q 4:58; 5:42; 6:152), not 
to offer bribes (Q 2:188), to give true evi- 
dence (Q 4:135; 5:8; see LIE; WITNESSING 
AND TESTIFYING) and to give full weight 
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and measure (Q 17:35; 55:7-9; 83:1-3; see 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES). ‘Transactions 
and contracts are to be committed to 
writing and fulfilled, especially in relation 
to returning a trust or deposit (amdna) to 
its owner (e.g. Q 2:283; see BREAKING 
TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS; GONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES; SELLING AND BUYING). Judging 
others wrongly is abhorred in the Quran 
as is judging others on the basis of suspi- 
cions (q.v.; zann). A different aspect of 
judgment is portrayed in Q 49:11-12, where 
believers are asked not to laugh (see 
LAUGHTER), label, defame or be sarcastic to 
others (see MOCKERY) as, in God’s view, it 1s 
possible that those whom they judge are 
actually better than themselves. Explicit 
warning is given not to enquire curiously 
into the affairs of others as well as not to 
blame, set up one against the other, talk 
about each other or backbite (see Gossip), 
the last-mentioned of which is equated 
with eating the flesh of one’s dead brother 
(see BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD). 

Din is another expression for judgment in 
the Qur'an, although its etymology lends 
itself to two additional meanings: custom 
(see SUNNA) and religion (q.v.). Whatever 
their differences in origin and meaning, 
these meanings are conceptually related. 
Thus, dayn, which means debt (q.v.) due at 
a fixed time, semantically connects to din 
as custom or usage, which, in its turn, 
gives the idea of God-given direction (see 
ASTRAY; PATH OR WAY). Judging involves 
guiding someone in the right direction, 
often through rebuke and retribution. Ara- 
bic philologists often derive din from dana 
lahu meaning to submit to the obligations 
imposed by God (for dén in the sense of 
obedience [q.v.], see Jeffery, For vocab, 
131-3; Izutsu, God, 219-29). “The judge” 
(al-dayyan) 1s one of God’s names, which 
people also applied to ‘Alt b. Abi Talib as 
the sage of the community (cf. Lasan al- 
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Arab, s.v.; for al-dayyan as an attribute of 
God, cf. also Gimaret, Noms dwins, 350-1). 
Al-Baqillani (d. 403/1013; Kitab al-Tamhid, 
345) distinguishes several possible mean- 
ings of din, including judgment in the sense 
of retribution, in the sense of decision 
(hukm), as well as of doctrine (madhhab) and 
the religion of truth (q.v.; din al-haqq). The 
sense of judgment and retribution occurs 
frequently in the early stiras of the Meccan 
period: four times independently, and 
twelve as part of the expression “the day of 
judgment” (yawm al-din). This is synony- 
mous with “the day of reckoning” (yawwm 
al-hisab, Q 40:27; 14:41; cf. 37:20, 26, 53), 
“the day of resurrection” (yawm al-qwama), 
the “return” (ma‘ad) and “the hour” (al- 
SG‘, See ESCHATOLOGY}; APOCALYPSE). 
Many other names are given in the 
Quran; as many as 1,700 verses refer to 
the resurrection (q.v.; cf. Rasa il Ikhwan al- 
Safa’, i, 286-7, which cites numerous 
names for the final day, such as yawm al- 
Jasl, yawm al-tanadi, yawm al-azifa). 
Eschatological judgment in the Quran is 
inevitable (Q 3:9) and God is swift in deal- 
ing with the account (hisab). In Q 75:26-8 
there is reference to an initial judgment 
occurring immediately after death, while 
other passages in Q 56 (Strat al-Waqi‘a, 
“The Event”), speak of the inevitable 
event, alluding to the hour of judgment 
(al-sa‘a), when each soul will be evaluated 
according to what it has earned (see GOOD 
AND EVIL; RECORD OF HUMAN ACTIONS). At 
the final resurrection the whole present or- 
der gives way to a new one as portrayed in 
Q 14:48 (see DEATH AND THE DEAD). The 
rendering of accounts — required from all 
people — is to be given to God alone 
(Q 13:40; 26:113). God is “prompt in de- 
manding an account” (Q 2:202, 3:19 and 
199) of each person’s actions, which will 
have been inscribed on a “roll.” The day of 
judgment is described as the day when the 
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world will be rolled up like a scroll and 
nothing on the scales of God’s judgment 
will be overlooked: an atom’s weight of 
good will be manifest and so will an atom’s 
weight of evil. If the good deeds outweigh 
the bad, people will receive their accounts 
in their right hands and receive their re- 
ward, while those whose deeds are unfavo- 
rable will receive them in their left hands 
and be punished (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). 

“The Heights” (Q 7, Strat al-A‘raf) men- 
tions those on the heights who hear and 
address the people of paradise (q.v.; 

Q 7:46-7; see PEOPLE OF THE HEIGHTS). It is 
only the sanctified, who, having perfected 
themselves, will enter paradise. ‘Those who 
are not perfect will enter an intermediary 
state as they undergo final purification. 
“The Event” (Q 56, Strat al-Waqi‘a) seeks 
to judge three types of souls: the com- 
panions of the left, the companions of 
the right and those that are foremost (al- 
sabiqiin), to be equated with those who 
are brought close to God’s throne (al- 
muqarrabiin, see THRONE OF GOD). Clearly, 
there seems to be a fundamental difference 
of degree, between which some Shr‘a and 
the Siafis did not hesitate to distinguish 
(see SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN): those who 
achieve salvation (q.v.) and those who 
attain beatitude. In their view, salvation is 
the reward for the exoteric religion, while 
the aim of the esoteric path is the beatific 
vision (see FACE OF GOD; SEEING AND 
HEARING; VISION AND BLINDNESS; VISIONS). 
Judgment invariably involves an evalua- 
tion of right or wrong, true or false and 
good or bad (see PAIRS AND PAIRING). 
Philosophically, it involves the rational 
faculty as observed by the authors of the 
Ras ail Ikhwan al-Safa’, who regard “judg- 
ment on things as a product of the intellect 
(q.v.).” In the Qur'an, this meaning is ap- 


parent in the word 7a’, used in numerous 
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verses (e.g. Q 6:40) in which God asks peo- 
ple about their thoughts at the time when 
the wrath (see ANGER) of God will befall 
them and when the hour of judgment is 
near. Ra’y can be used in a variety of ways: 
seeing physically with one’s eyes, consider- 
ing or perceiving things with one’s heart 
(q.v.) and even sensing things through one’s 
beliefs (cf. Lisan al-‘Arab, s.v.; see KNOWL- 
EDGE AND LEARNING). It can also connote 
a belief about something or someone and 
for wrong belief, God’s judgment falls upon 
people as punishment (cf. Tq al-‘ariis, s.v.; 
see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). In 
the debates of the fourth/tenth century 
among the various legal schools, the ahi al- 
ra’y were those who were accused by the ahl 
al-hadith of practicing analogical deduction 
(quyas) by giving judgments according to 
their opinions, as they could not find an 
appropriate prophetic tradition to support 
their arguments (see HADITH AND THE 
QUR’AN; TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF 
QUR’ANIG STUDY). 

Another qur’anic lexeme used in con- 
nection with judgment is rashad/rushd. In 
Q 4:6, God speaks of giving orphans (q.v.) 
their wealth when they attain “sound judg- 
ment” (rushd, see MATURITY). People differ 
with regard to the meaning of rushd: 
among the interpretations of the passage 
that he discusses, al-Tabart (Ta/six, iv, 252) 
relates that some consider it to be sound- 
ness of intellect and righteousness in reli- 
gion. Al-Zamakhshart (Kashshdf 1, 501) also 
mentions several traditions: Abi Hanifa 
(d. 150/767) explained that rushd was in- 
formed guidance on all aspects of good 
actions, while Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/686-8) 
maintained that it was righteousness in 
using intellect and preserving wealth (q.v.), 
whereas Malik b. Anas (d. 179/796) and 
al-ShafiT (d. 204/820) held that it was 
righteousness in religion. 


The notion of judgment raises the issue 
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of intercessory disputation on behalf of 
the soul (q.v.; Q 4:109), which invariably 
involves matters of repentance (tawba, see 
REPENTANCE AND PENANCE), intercession 
(q.v.3 shafa‘a) and compassion (rahma). Not 
all Sunni schools accept the possibility of 
prophetic intercession (shafa‘a), and those 
who do argue about whether it applies only 
to Muhammad or to all prophets. The 
Shr‘a, on the other hand, accept this doc- 
trine without question and also extend it 
to the Imams (see IMAM; SHI‘ISM AND THE 
QuR’An). Although Q 4:64 elucidates the 
concept of intercession (shafa‘a), mention- 
ing the Prophet's role, other verses, such as 
Q 16:111, speak of the “day that every soul 
shall come debating on its own behalf.” 

In conclusion, it may be said that al- 
though the final, eschatological judgment 
dominates the qur’anic discourse, the con- 
cept is not absent from discussions of the 
present world, in which humans are called 


to judge fairly, and by what is best. 
Arzina R. Lalani 
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Mount ( Jabal) Jad, also written Dyiidi 
(modern Turkish, Cudi), the name of a 
mountain mass and its highest point in SE 
Turkey, near the borders of Iraq (q.v.) and 
Syria (q.v.). Mount Jad? is attested once in 
the Quran, at Q 11:44, as al-Jidt, the site 
where Noah’s (q.v.) ark (q.v.) rested on 
dry land after the flood (see MyTHS AND 
LEGENDS IN THE QUR'AN}; SCRIPTURE AND 
THE QUR'AN; GEOGRAPHY). There has 
been considerable disagreement about 
the actual site to which this story refers. 
Largely due to western Christian misinter- 
pretation of the Hebrew “haré Ararat,” liter- 
ally “mountains of Ararat” (Gen 8:4), as 
Mount Ararat (q.v.), the passage has been 
interpreted as referring to a single moun- 
tain since about the tenth century. Thus, 
the tallest mountain near the present-day 
border of Turkey with Armenia, once 
known as Masik, came to be named Mount 
Ararat and is generally identified today as 
the site of the ark’s landing, In the Hebrew 
scriptures the name Ararat was actually the 
Hebrew rendition of Urartu, the name of 
the ancient kingdom that covered the terri- 
tory of eastern Turkey, and included both 
mountains, today’s Ararat and Jabal Jadi. 
This extensive mountainous area has been 
known variously as Qardi in Aramaic and 
Syriac texts; Gordyene by Greek, Roman, 
and later Christian writers; and Kordukh 
in Armenian. The Jewish-Aramaic Targum 
Onkelos, possibly based on an earlier Baby- 
lonian tradition, translates the Hebrew of 
Genesis 8:4 as “turé Qardi” (“mountains 
of Qardi”) and later rabbinic sources have 
generally described Qardii as the moun- 
tains where the ark rested (cf. Tabari, His- 
tory, 366 n. 1137). The variant forms of this 
name led some scholars to connect Qardi 
wrongly with Kurd and Kurdistan, despite 
the difference between K and Q, 
According to Yaqiut (Mujam, 1, 144-5), 
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Jadi in the Qur'an seems to have denoted a 
mountain in Arabia, a designation possibly 
based on earlier Arabian traditions (see 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). 
The transfer of the designated locale from 
Arabia to upper Mesopotamia and the ter- 
ritory of Urartu must have taken place 
early during the Arab invasion of that 
region. Today, the areas around both 
Mount Ararat and Jabal Jiidi are filled with 
memorials and legends referring to the 
flood and the life of Noah (q.v.) and his 
family after they left the ark. This holds 
true about a particular structure, once a 
monastery, on the supposed site of Noah’s 
worship of God after the flood. According 
to Le Strange, from the village of Jazirat 
Ibn ‘Umar, Jiidi was visible to the east, 
with the “Mosque of Noah” on its summit 
and Qaryat Thamanin (“the village of 
eighty”) at the mountain’s foot (Lands, 94). 
The village’s name refers to one of several 
traditions about how many humans sur- 
vived the flood in the ark, which vary 
between seven survivors (Noah, his three 
sons and their spouses) and eighty, includ- 
ing seventy-three descendants of Seth, son 
of Adam. This village is supposedly where 
Noah himself settled after the flood and 
although all the survivors except for Noah 
and his immediate descendants perished, 
all of today’s humanity is descended from 
those seven or eight. Because of the 

qur anic reference to al-Jidi and to its 
early identification with Noah, the moun- 
tain and its surrounding area became a pil- 
grimage site for Muslims, Jews and eastern 


Christians. 
William M. Brinner 
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Justice and Injustice 


Equitable action according to God’s will; 
action that transgresses God’s bounds. One 
of the key dichotomies in the Qur'an, it 
separates divine from human action, moral 
from immoral behavior (see ETHICS AND 
THE QuR’AN). The Qur'an uses several dif- 
ferent words and metaphors to convey this 
moral balance. ‘dl and qist can be used to 
speak of justice as equitable action but jus- 
tice can also be defined as correct or truth- 
ful action, in which case sidg or haqq may 
be used. Metaphors (see METAPHOR) such 
as the balance (mizan, see WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES; INSTRUMENTS), inheritance (q.v.) 
shares (nastb) and even brotherhood (see 
BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD) can de- 
scribe the underlying principles of justice. 
The usual word for injustice in the Qur'an 
is gulm, which has the sense of stepping 
beyond the boundaries of right action (see 
BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS), specifically, a 
zalim is one who does wrong to others or to 
himself. But human injustice can also be 
expressed in the larger sense of sinning, 
opposing God, or ascribing partners to 
God, for which there are many terms, such 
as fahsha’ and baghy (see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; 
DISOBEDIENCE). 

In post-qur’anic Arabic, ‘adl became the 
technical term for justice and the Mu'ta- 
zili theologians were known as ahlu [-‘adl 
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wa-l-tawhid, “the people of justice and 
unity,” for their defense of the doctrine of 
God’s essential justice (see MU‘TAZILIS; 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). The Qur’an 
also uses the term ‘ad/ but relatively rarely 
(only fourteen times in the sense of justice 
or equity) and in a much broader fashion. 
While God’s words are described as ‘ad/ in 
Q 6:115, more common is the use of ‘dl or 
its verbal derivatives to mean equal treat- 
ment of wives or disputants (Q 4:3, 58, 129; 
5:8; 42:15; 49:9; see WOMEN AND THE 
QUR’AN; FAMILY; DEBATE AND DISPUTA- 
TION; SOCIAL INTERACTIONS). The qur’anic 
range is demonstrated by the use of three 
synonyms for ‘adl: qist, “equity,” in the case 
of just witnesses (Q 5:8; cf. 4:135), sdq, 
“truthfulness,” in Q 6:115 and thsan, “good 
deeds” (q.v.), in Q 16:90. Nowhere in the 
Quran is God called al- ‘adi, although this 
is often listed as one of his most beautiful 
names (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 

As for the many other qur’anic terms that 
may denote justice, most continue the 
metaphor of symmetry and balance such 
as the mizan (pl. mawazin), the “scales of 
justice,” in which good deeds are weighed 
on the last day (Q 7:8-9; 23:102-3; 101:6-7; 
see LAST JUDGMENT). But scholars have 
argued that the idea of justice must be 
extended to include other metaphors; for 
instance, Khadduri (Islamic conception, 7) 
sees an abstract principle of equal rights in 
the declaration that the believers are 
brothers (Q 49:10). Further, Rahbar (God of 
Justice, 231-2) points out that hagg, “truth or 
reality,” may also be translated as “justice.” 
So, Q 16:3 (khalaqa l-samawati wa-l-arda bi-l- 
haqq) should be interpreted as “He created 
the heavens and the earth with justice.” 
Two of these metaphors are connected in 
Q 7:8, which reads, “The weighing on that 
day is just (wa-l-waznu_ yawma idhin al- 
haqq).” But here Arberry and Rahbar both 
translate haqq as “true” even though 
al-Baydawi (Anwar) and the Jalalayn gloss 
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it as ‘adl; al-Qurtubi (Jamz) regards the 
whole phrase as a metaphor for justice. 
The fact that the Arabic could support 
both readings indicates that the technical 
differentiation of ‘ad/ and haqq 1s a post- 
qur’anic development. Wagner (La justice, 
13-4) has argued that the absence of a tech- 
nical term for justice in the Qur’an allows 
for a conception of justice which tran- 
scends human language. 

A similar semantic range is found for 
injustice. Fawr the technical word for injus- 
tice in classical theology, is not found in the 
Quran; rather, several words are used to 
convey the sense of injustice. For example, 
Q 16:go0 lists three terms as having a mean- 


ing opposite to ‘adl: “Surely God bids to 


justice (‘adl), good deeds and giving to rela- 


tives; and he forbids indecency (al-fahsha?), 
disobedience (al-munkar) and insolence (al- 
baghy).” Of these words, the first two are 
mentioned in dozens of other places in the 
Quran. The last, while less common, is 
also listed as an antonym to ‘ad/ in Q 49:9. 
Another word indicative of injustice is 
taghit (in fourteen places this word, as well 
as other derivatives of f-gh-y, are connected 
with unbelief, ku/r; see e.g. Q 2:2573 5:64; 
see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; INSOLENCE AND 
OBSTINAGY; IDOLS AND IMAGES); hadm is 
also placed in apposition to zu/m in 

Q 207112. 

Kulm is most usually a general word for 
sin or transgression and so is found as a 
synonym for zir, “falsehood” (see Lrz), in 
Q 25:4 and for mujrim, “sinner,” in Q 7:40-1 
(see also Q 11:116). The transgressor (zalim, 
pl. zalimin) is referred to over one hundred 
times. For example, in Q 2:35 Adam and 
Eve (q.v.) are warned that they will be 
among the zalimin if they transgress God’s 
command not to touch the tree; theft (q.v.; 
Q 5:38-9; 12:75) and lying (e.g. Q 6:21) also 
make one a zalim (Izutsu, Concepts, 164-72). 
But while ‘dl is never used in explicit refer- 
ence to God, zulm is; in fact, Q 20:112 dem- 
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onstrates a technical usage of zulm to refer 
to God’s actions, which are explicitly not 
unjust (also Q 3:108; 6:131; 11:117). Further- 
more, the emphatic form zallam is only 
used as a negative description of God; it is 
found in five exhortations that declare that 
God is not unjust (e.g. Q 3:182). The com- 
mon qur’anic phrase “those who wronged 
themselves” (anfusahum yazlimiin in Q 2:57 
and nine other places; zalami anfusahum in 
Q 3:117 and five other places; see also 
zalimun li-nafsthi in Q 18:35; 35:32; 372113) 
almost always refers to ancient peoples 
who were punished, or will be damned to 
hell, because they did not recognize God’s 
prophets (see GENERATIONS; PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD; PUNISHMENT STORIES; 
HELL AND HELLFIRE). <alama nafsahu in 

Q 2:231 and 65:1, however, refers to those 
who do not follow proper divorce proceed- 
ings (see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE). In 
terms of God, therefore, injustice may be 
seen as the diametrical opposite of justice 
but in terms of human behavior, injustice 
is not a lack of justice as much as it is an 
active resistance of God’s guidance. Q 65:1 
specifies: “the one who transgresses the 
bounds of God has wronged himself” 
(wa-man yata ‘adda hudida Wahi fa-qad zalama 
nafsahu). 

Interestingly, the very words for just 
actions also share Arabic roots with meta- 
phors for injustice. So Q 6:150 defines the 
unbelievers as those who make something 
else equivalent to their lord (wa-hum bi- 
rabbthim ya ‘dilun, see also Q 6:1, 70). ‘Adala 
‘an means “to deviate from the right 
course,” and so Lane (v, 1972) understands 
Q 27:60 as “they are a people who deviate” 
(qawmun_ya‘dilin). Attempts to reconcile 
these divergent usages in the Qur’an are 
attributed to very early sources (see, for 
instance, the explanation of ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. Marwan [d. 86/705] in Lasan al-‘Arab, xi, 
431-2; partial trans. in Khadduri, Lslamic 
conception, 7-8). The gasitiin also deviate 
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from the right course in Q 72:14-5, where 
they are placed in opposition to the 
muslimiin. 

Moving from semantics to the broad 
teachings of the Qur’an, one can isolate 
three fields of moral action in terms of jus- 
tice and injustice: human-human relations; 
human-divine relations; and God’s own 
activity. As for the first category, specific 
areas addressed by the Qur’an include 
both public and private affairs, such as fair 
measures in the market (Q 6:152; see 
MARKETS), fair testimony (Q 4:1353 5:8, 95, 
106; 65:2; see WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING; 
CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES), just record- 
ing of debts (Q 2:282; see DEBT), impartial 
judgments (Q 4:58; see JUDGMENT) and just 
treatment of co-wives (Q 4:3, 129; see 
CONCUBINES) and orphans (q.v.; Q 4:3, 103 
6:152). There are also general injunctions 
to act and speak in a just manner (Q 5:8; 
6:152; 16:90; 49:9). These injunctions are 
cited extensively in books of Islamic law 
and works on ethics (see LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN). The existence of these exhorta- 
tions is itself qur’anic recognition that 
human beings are unjust to one another, 
particularly when they are in positions of 
power (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE; 
OPPRESSION). Q 4:10 specifically refers to 
those who consume the assets of orphans 
unjustly (zu/man) and Q 4:129 simply states: 
“You will not be able to be equitable 
(ta‘dilu) among [your] wives.” 

God’s justice in relationship to his crea- 
tures has already been mentioned in meta- 
phors of the scales of justice and the many 
quranic references to his judgment on the 
last day. But God also created the heavens 
(see HEAVEN AND Sky) and the earth (q.v.) 
with justice (Q 6:73 and eleven other 
places; see CREATION; COSMOLOGY), and 
his words of revelation continue that work 
of justice (Q 6:115; see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION; WORD OF Gop). In fact, God 


is intimately involved in all human actions 
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“for God in the qur’anic conception inter- 
feres in the minutest details of human 
affairs” (Izutsu, Concepts, 166; see FREEDOM 
AND PREDESTINATION). Acts among hu- 
mans, therefore, are not merely in terms of 
human justice but rather they are to occur 
within God’s bounds (hudidu llah). Further, 
when speaking of divorce in Q 2:231 and 
65:1, the Qur'an uses language otherwise 
reserved for judgment day (“he wronged 
himself,” zalama nafsahu) to describe those 
who would transgress God’s rules. 

The third category, God’s own character- 
ization as just, is dealt with primarily in 
terms of his right to judge humankind. 
The defense of this right is expressed in an 
account of history repeated throughout the 
Qur'an. Not only did God create the heav- 
ens and the earth, he asked the souls (see 
sou) of all humankind to testify: “Am I 
not your lord?” (Q 7:172), thereby establish- 
ing his right to judge them, should they 
begin worshipping idols (SEE IDOLS AND 
IMAGES). According to the Qur’an, human 
beings forgot that covenant (q.v.) and went 
astray (q.v.), despite the many prophets and 
warners (see WARNER) sent to remind 
them. In going astray, of course, they 
wronged themselves (zalami anfusahum, see 
above). And as for the many peoples whom 
God destroyed for their wickedness, he 
would never have done so unjustly (b2-zulm, 
Q 6:131 and 11:117). As mentioned above, 
God’s scales for weighing good deeds are 
just and he will not begrudge anyone (/@ 
yazglimu) the weight of an ant (Q 4:40). The 
Quran specifically complains about those 
who prefer the judgment (hukm) of the Age 
of Ignorance (q.v.) to the judgment of God 
(Q 5:50). The quranic exhortation that 
believers render justice and be just in their 
actions, therefore, is part of their accep- 
tance of this cosmology of justice. 

Although, as noted above, the Qur'an 
does not call God al-‘adl, this epithet is 
found in lists of God’s most beautiful 
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names. In his treatise on these names, 
al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) finds an elegant 
connection among the various qur’anic 
images of justice and God’s creative act. In 
allusion to Q 82:6-7 which reads: “your 
generous lord who created you and shaped 
you and wrought you in symmetry (‘ada- 
laka, see BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION AND 
STAGES OF LIFE),” he writes: “By creating 
these [bodily] members he is generous, 
and by placing them in their particular 
placement he is just.... He suspended the 
hands and arms from the shoulders, and 
had he suspended them from the head or 
the loins or the knees, the imbalance result- 
ing from that would be evident.... What 
you should know, in short, is that nothing 
has been created except in the placement 
intended for it” (Ghazali, Names, 93-4). By 
focusing on God’s intended placement as 
evidence of his justice, al-Ghazalt both 
displays his orthodox theology (God’s 
actions define justice, not the reverse) and 
also the lexical opposition of justice to 
injustice (zulm), literally “that which is out 
of place.” 

Al-Ghazali’s attempt to reconcile qur- 
‘anic conceptions of justice and injustice 1s 
the product of centuries of theological 
speculation. Already in the years immedi- 
ately following Muhammad’s death, Mus- 
lims witnessed vast examples of human 
injustice during the civil wars (fitan) that 
tore apart the early Muslim community. 
Questions naturally arose as to God’s role 
in acts of human injustice. The Kharijis 
(q.v.) argued that the grave sinner (faszq) 
was no longer a Muslim and must be com- 
bated with the sword in this world, while 
others said that God alone would punish 
the grave sinner at judgment day. These 
debates continued to ask whether human 
and divine acts are separate from one 
another. Mu'tazilis began to argue that 
God was essentially just and therefore 
bound to do the better, while human 
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beings could commit injustices by acting 
against God’s will. Others understood 
God’s action and human action to be inti- 
mately connected, with nothing occurring 
outside of God’s will. As a result, qur’anic 
interpreters derived two distinctive notions 
of justice from the Qur'an: Mu'tazilis like 
al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144) found that 
“God’s justice implies ‘human free will’” 
and their opponents, like al-Baydawi 

(d. 716/1316-7), maintained “that God’s 
justice lies in his dealing as possessor and 
Lord, and in making decisions according 
to his will” (Ibrahim, Concept, 14). Al- 
Baydawt’s position thus closely mirrors 
that of the Ash‘aris, who held that God’s 
actions were by definition just. 

Islamic law also offers interpretations of 
qur anic justice but does so largely by 
maintaining a separation between divine 
and human justice. The classical legal 
handbooks were organized into two major 
categories, beginning with duties owed to 
God (“badat), followed by duties owed to 
other human beings (mu ‘@malat). Such a 
categorization may have developed from a 
pseudo-Aristotelian conception of justice 
(Heffening, Aufbau, 107). Books of legal 
theory dealt primarily with questions of 
procedure and interpretation and only 
rarely with the relationship between divine 
and human justice. The qur’anic concep- 
tion of divine justice as invading all aspects 
of human interaction played, however, a 
key role in defining court procedure. At 
least in theory, the Islamic judge was only 
to render justice on the basis of the appar- 
ent evidence, and was not responsible for 
the actual truth of a case, since ultimately 
the plaintiffs were responsible to God (Hef- 
fening, Aufbau, 107). This also explains the 
wide use of oaths (q.v.) in the Islamic court 
to ascertain the truth of a matter (following 
the qur’anic precedent in Q 24:4-9; see 
BREAKING TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS; 
CHASTITY). Yet unlike court function in 
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Judaism, court punishments in Islam are 
not in lieu of eternal punishment. Rather, 
God reserves the right to exact further jus- 
tice on the last day (see Q 5:37; 24:19). The 
legal principles of istshsan and maslaha 

have been used by medieval and modern 
reformers to argue that general qur’anic 
injunctions to promote justice may over- 
ride specific qur’anic laws. The principle of 
istthsan is sometimes based on Q 39:55, “fol- 
low the best (ahsana) of that which has 
been sent down to you” (see also Q 39:18). 
Likewise, the virtue of equity (¢ns@f, a word 
not found in the Qur’an) in Islamic ethical 
treatises may be seen as a continuation of 
principles of equity and justice in the 
Quran. 

The movement from the injustice of the 
Age of Ignorance (jahiliyya) to the justice of 
the Muslim community, described in the 
Quran, has become one of the central 
teachings of the Islamic religion. This 
movement is not merely a historical event, 
played out in the revelation of the Qur'an 
to the Prophet but it is also the practical 
theology of the Qadi’s court, the motivat- 
ing force of proselytizers (see INVITATION) 
and the explanation of God’s continued 
action in this world. This movement will be 
complete on the last day, when each soul 
will be rewarded for what it has earned, 


and there will be no injustice (Q 40:17). 
Jonathan E. Brockopp 
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Ka‘ba 


A cube shaped building situated inside 

the Great Mosque (al-masjid al-haram) at 
Mecca. Although the term ka ‘ba is attested 
only twice in the Qur'an (Q 5:95, 97), there 
are other qur’anic expressions that have 
traditionally been understood as designa- 
tions for this structure (i.e. certain instances 
of al-bayt [lit. “the house,” see HOUSE, 
DOMESTIC AND DIVINE]; as well as of masjid 
[see MosQUE]). In Islamic tradition, it is 
often referred to as “the house (or sanctu- 
ary) of God” (bayt Allah), and for the vast 
majority of Muslims it is the most sacred 
spot on earth. The name Ka’‘ba is gener- 
ally explained as indicating its “cubic” or 


“quadrangular” (murabba) form. 


Description 
Its ground plan is an irregular oblong, 
the size of which has been variously 
stated: a reliable approximation is 40 feet 
(12 meters) long, 33 feet (10 m.) wide and 
50 feet (15 m.) high. Its four corners are 
aligned approximately north (the “Iraqi” 
corner), east, south (the “Yemeni” corner) 
and west. Built into its eastern corner is a 
large black stone, known as al-hqar al-aswad 
or al-rukn, which is the object of special 
veneration when worshippers make the rit- 


ual sevenfold circumambulation (tawa/f) 
around the outside of the Ka‘ba (see 
WORSHIP). 

The building has one door, situated to- 
wards the eastern end of the northeastern 
wall and raised about six feet (2 m.) above 
ground level. It is accessible from steps that 
are wheeled into place but worship takes 
place around and outside the Ka‘ba. Entry 
inside, although highly prized, is not a 
required act, and access to the interior is 
limited. Adjacent to the northwestern 
wall is a semi-circular area known as al-hyjr, 
demarcated by a low wall (sometimes 
referred to as al-hatim) that does not quite 
touch the wall of the Ka‘ba. The building 
is normally enclosed in an ornately deco- 
rated covering cloth known as the kiswa, 


which is renewed annually. 


The Kaba in Islamic practice 
The Ka‘ba is the focus of the hay (major 
pilgrimage) and the ‘wmra (minor pilgrim- 
age), in that each begins and ends with the 
ceremony of circumambulation (see PIL- 
GRIMAGE). The hag, however, involves the 
performance of rituals at a distance from 
the Ka‘ba, outside Mecca itself, and the 
law places a greater importance on some of 
those rituals — such as the “standing” 


(wuqif) at “Arafa (see ‘ARAFAT) and the 
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slaughtering of animals at Mina — than it 
does upon the circumambulation of the 
Ka‘ba. To miss the wugifis usually 
counted as invalidating the hay, while the 
day of slaughtering (10th of Dhai |-Hijja; 
see CALENDAR) is often identified with 
“the great day of the hay” (Q 9:3; see 
SLAUGHTER). Wellhausen proposed that 
Muhammad linked pre-Islamic haj cere- 
monies that had nothing to do with Mecca 
(q.v.) and the Ka‘ba, with those of the 
‘umra, which were performed in Mecca 
around the Ka‘ba, in order to give the 
Islamic hay a greater association with 
Mecca. 

Muslims must face towards the Ka‘ba 
when performing the obligatory prayers 
(salat, see PRAYER) and certain other rituals 
such as the slaughter of animals for con- 
sumption or as religious offerings (see 
GONSECRATION OF ANIMALS; SACRIFICE). 
The dead are buried facing towards it (see 
DEATH AND THE DEAD). In other words, 
the Ka‘ba marks the qzbla (q.v.), the sacred 
direction that distinguishes Islam from 
other monotheistic religions. It figures 
large in traditions about pre-Islamic Ara- 
bia (the jahiliyya, see AGE OF IGNORANCE) 
and the life of the Prophet (see stRA AND 
THE QUR'AN), and ‘Ali (see ‘ALI B. ABI 
TALIB) 1s sometimes reported to have been 
born inside it. It features only to a limited 
extent in Muslim eschatology (q.v.), which 


centers much more on Jerusalem (q.v.). 


The Kaba and the Qur’an 
The expression al-ka‘ba occurs only twice 
in the Qur'an (Q 5:95, 97) and commenta- 
tors naturally identify each as references to 
the Ka‘ba at Mecca. In addition there are 
many other passages which are understood 
as alluding to it, using the term al-bayt 
(house or sanctuary), sometimes qualified 
by an adjective such as “sacred” (haram), 
“ancient” (‘alig) or “visited” (? ma ‘mitr, 


Q 52:4). 
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Q 5:95 occurs in regulations which pro- 
hibit the muhrim (a person who has entered 
the sacral state of zhram that is obligatory 
for anyone making haj or ‘umra) from kill- 
ing game (see RITUAL PURITY; HUNTING 
AND FISHING). It lays down that, if a muhrim 
does intentionally kill a wild animal, he 
must provide as compensation (jaza@’), from 
among the animals of the pasture (al- 
na‘am), an equivalent to the animal killed, 
“as an offering to reach the Ka‘ba” (hadyan 
baligha |-ka‘bati). Q 5:97 tells us that God has 
made the Ka‘ba, the sacred house (al-ka‘ba 
al-bayt al-haram), a support (? gzyam; com- 
mentators debate the precise meaning) for 
the people, together with the sacred month 
(see MONTHS), the (animal) offerings (al- 
hady) and the garlands (al-qala id; which are 
placed on the necks of the offerings). 

Some of the passages in which “the 
house” (al-bayt) is understood to mean the 
Ka‘ba associate it with Abraham (q.v.) and, 
slightly less consistently, Ishmael (q.v.). 

Q 2:125 alludes to God’s making “the 
house” a place of meeting (? mathaba) and 
sanctuary (amn), and commanding that 
Abraham’s “standing place” (maqam 
Ibrahim) should be a place of prayer. It goes 
on to refer to God’s ordering Abraham and 
Ishmael, “Purify my house for those who 
circumambulate, make retreat, bow and 
prostrate [there]” (an tahhira baytiya lil- 

ta yfina wa-l-‘akifina wa-l-rukka% l-sujuidi, see 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION). That list of 
those for whom it is to be purified is re- 
peated with a slight variant in Q 22:26 
which recalls that God “prepared” (? baw- 
waa) for Abraham the place of the house 
and commanded him to purify “my house 
for those who circumambulate, stand, bow 
and prostrate [there].” Q 2:127 alludes to 
Abraham and Ishmael “raising the founda- 
tions” of the house (wa-idh yarfa‘u Ibrahimu 
l-qawa ida mina I-bayti wa-Isma ilu). These 
verses are understood as referring to the 
building or rebuilding of the Ka‘ba by 
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Abraham and Ishmael at God’s command 
(see further below) and Q 3:96, which says 
that the first house established for human- 
kind was that at Bakka (inna awwala baytin 
wudi‘a lil-nasi la-lladhi bi-Bakkata), is also fre- 
quently interpreted as a reference to the 
origins of the Ka‘ba. 

Other qur’anic references to the house 
associate it with ay, ‘umra and animal 
offerings. Q 3:97 (following the immedi- 
ately preceding mention of the “first 
house” at Bakka) states that in it are clear 
signs — the standing place of Abraham, 
that those who enter it have security, and 
that those of humankind who are able 
have the duty to God of the hay of the 
house (haju l-baytt). Q 2:158 assures those 
who make the hay of the house, or ‘umra, 
that there is no harm if they circumambu- 
late al-Safa and al-Marwa (see sAFA AND 
MARWA), which are among the signs (q.v.) 
of God (inna I-Safa wa-l-Marwata min 
sha@int lah). Al-Safa and al-Marwa are 
the names given to two small hills outside 
the “sacred mosque” (al-masjid al-haram) in 
Mecca. Circumambulation of them, or 
rather passage between them (usually 
called sa‘y), is part of the ritual required 
both for the hay and the ‘umra, and the 
commentators explain in various ways why 
it might have been thought that making 
tawaf of them involved “harm.” 

Q 5:2 includes among a number of things 
which must not be profaned “those going 
to the sacred house, seeking merit and 
pleasure from their lord” (yabtaghiina fadlan 
min rabbihim wa-ridwanan). Q 22:29, follow- 
ing a brief setting out of the duty of hay in 
connection with the slaughter and con- 
sumption of animals, says that after the 
food has been eaten those taking part 
should end their (ritual) dishevelment, fulfil 
their vows and make circumambulation of 
the ancient house (b7-l-bayti L-‘atiqi). Q 22:33 
indicates that the animals which are to be 
offered may be used until a certain time, 
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after which they are to be brought to the 
ancient house (for slaughter). 

Q 8:35 makes it clear that those who 
“disbelieve” also worship at the house, 
although their prayer (sa/at) is merely 
whistling and handclapping (muka ‘an wa- 
tasdiyatan, see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
MOCKERY). Q 106:3 urges that Quraysh 
(q.v.) should worship “the lord of this 
house” in gratitude for what he has done 
for them. In Q 52:4 there is an oath, “by 
the visited (?) house!” (wa-l-bayti l-ma ‘mini, 
see OATHS). Sometimes this is understood 
not as referring to the Ka’ba itself but to 
its prototype in the highest heaven (see 
HEAVEN AND SKY), constantly circumambu- 
lated by angels (see ANGEL) beneath the 
throne of God (q.v.). 

The frequent qur’anic expression al- 
maspd al-haram (Q 23144, 14.9, 150, 191, 196, 
2173 5:2; 8:345 9:7, 19, 28; 17:13 22:25; 48:25, 
27) also sometimes seems to have the gen- 
eral sense of “sanctuary,” just like bay, and 
in commentary is occasionally equated 
with the Ka‘ba. The most obvious example 
concerns the so-called qibla verses (Q 2:144, 
149, 150) in which God orders the believers 
to turn their faces towards al-masjid al- 
haram. 'Vhese verses are understood as the 
revelation that specifies the gibla for Mus- 
lims. Some commentators argue that the 
precise direction of the qibla is the Ka‘ba, 
or even a particular point of the Ka‘ba, 
and this leads them to read al-masjd al- 
haram here as equivalent to the Ka‘ba. 

Historically, the mosque containing the 
Ka‘ba in Mecca, known as al-masjd al- 
haram, is reported to have been built only 
after the death of the Prophet. The tradi- 
tional scholars assert, however, that in pre- 
Islamic times the area around the Ka‘ba 
was known as al-masjid al-haram even 
though there was no building so-called. In 
this way they avoid the apparent anachron- 
ism involved in accepting that all of the 
Qur’an had been revealed before the death 
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of the Prophet and that its references to al- 
masjid al-haram apply to the same entity that 
bears that name in Islam, while yet agree- 
ing that the mosque in Mecca post-dates 
the death of the Prophet. 


The Ka‘ba in Muslim tradition 
Commentary on the above verses is con- 
cerned to relate them on the one hand to a 
large number of traditional stories con- 
cerned with the origins of the Meccan 
Ka‘ba and the activity of Abraham in con- 
nection with it; and on the other with legal 
discussions of the hay, the ‘wmra and the 
rites associated with them (see LAW AND 
THE QuR’AN). Thus, the discussions in 
works of commentary draw on, and are 
themselves reflected in, many other genres 
of Islamic literature — stories of the 
prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD), law books, local histories of 
Mecca, traditional biographical material 
on Muhammad, and others. 

As for its origins and pre-Islamic history, 
several reports say that the Ka‘ba existed 
before the creation of the world as a sort of 
froth on the primordial waters from which 
God made the world. It was the place of 
worship for Adam (see ADAM AND EVE) 
after his expulsion from paradise (q.v.; see 
also FALL OF MAN; GARDEN), compensating 
him for his loss and allowing him to imitate 
on earth the circumambulation of the 
angels around the divine throne in heaven. 
Bakka in Q 3:96 is interpreted as a name of 
Mecca, various explanations of it being 
adduced. This “first house” was destroyed 
in the flood God had sent to punish the 
people of Noah (q.v.), although its “foun- 
dations” (qawa 7d, Q 2:127) remained. 

Subsequently, in the time of Abraham, 
God commanded him to go to Mecca to 
rebuild it. Ishmael was already in Mecca, 
having previously been taken and left there 
together with his mother Hagar by Abra- 
ham. The father and son then fulfilled 
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God’s command. The black stone was re- 
vealed to them by an angel and placed in 
the wall where it 1s today. It was, say some 
reports, originally white but it become 
black because of the sins of the people of 
the Age of Ignorance (jahiliyya) or, alterna- 
tively, as a consequence of the many fires 
which afflicted the Ka‘ba. When the walls 
became too high for Abraham to reach, he 
stood on a stone which is often identified as 
the maqam Ibrahim (“standing place of 
Abraham”) referred to in Q 2:125. After the 
building was finished that stone was placed 
outside the Ka‘ba and, although it was 
subsequently moved around, it is still there 
near the Ka‘ba today. Having completed 
the work, Abraham then summoned all of 
humankind, including the generations still 
unborn, to come to fulfil there the rituals 
which he himself had been shown by the 
angel Gabriel (q.v.). Some see the maqam 
Ibrahim as a stone on which Abraham stood 
to deliver this summons. 

Prominent in these and other reports 
about the Ka‘ba is the idea of the navel of 
the earth. The Ka‘ba or bayt is described as 
the central point from which the earth was 
spread out. It is the point of the earth that 
is directly beneath the divine throne in the 
highest heaven, and each of the seven 
heavens has its analogue. Similarly, it 
stands above the center of the seven 
spheres beneath the earth. If any one of 
these bayis were to fall, they would all fall 
one upon another down to the lowest earth 
(ila tukhum al-ard al-sufla). In reports of this 
type the distinction between the bayt and 
the town of Mecca is often blurred so that 
Mecca, which is situated in fact in a valley, 
is sometimes referred to as a hill or moun- 
tain (jabal Makka), in accordance with the 
concept of the navel as a protrusion above 
the surrounding area. (For further material 
on this concept, see the article of Wensinck 
given in the bibliography.) 

Having been instituted by Abraham as a 
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center of monotheism, the Ka‘ba was 
then, over time, corrupted and it came to 
be the center of the polytheism (see POLY- 
THEISM AND ATHEISM) and idolatry (shirk, 
see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS), which 
dominated central Arabia in the centuries 
before the sending of the prophet Muham- 
mad (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
QuR’AN). Some remnants of Abrahamic 
monotheism survived but idols (see IDOLS 
AND IMAGES) were installed and wor- 
shipped in and around the Ka‘ba. Muham- 
mad’s preaching and activities eventually 
achieved the defeat of Arab paganism and 
the restoration of the Ka‘ba as the sanc- 
tuary of the one, true God. It is against 
this background that the references to the 
futile salat of the unbelievers at the bayt 

(Q 8:35) and the call for Quraysh to wor- 
ship “the lord of this house” (Q 106:3) are 
understood. 

Issues involving the law discussed in con- 
nection with the qur’anic verses cited 
above include whether ‘umra has the same 
obligatory status as hay (Q 2:1583 3:97), the 
nature of the compensation to be offered 
by the muhrim who has intentionally killed a 
wild animal (Q 5:95), the precise point of 
the qibla (Q 2:144) and the status of the 
tawaf or sa‘y between al-Safa and al-Marwa 


(Q 2:158). 


A non-traditional perspective 

The unanimous traditional view is that the 
qur anic passages discussed above all origi- 
nated with reference to the Ka‘ba at 
Mecca and that the Meccan Ka’ba before 
Islam had the same central importance 
that it afterwards received in Islam. 
Quranic commentary reflects those two 
presuppositions (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). [he 
qur anic text itself seems neither to sub- 
stantiate nor disprove them. It may be 
noted, however, that the expression al- 
masjid al-haram as the name of the place of 
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worship in contention between the believ- 
ers and unbelievers is much more common 
and more prominent in the Qur'an than is 
al-ka ba, and the traditional identification 
of al-masjd al-haram as a pre-Islamic name 
for the area around the Meccan Ka‘ba 
may be an attempt at harmonization. It is 
notable, too, that the sanctuary (bayt) asso- 
ciated in the text with Abraham is not 
explicitly identified there as al-ka‘ba, apart 
from the reference in Q 5:97 to al-ka ba al- 
bayt al-haram, which could incorporate a 
gloss. The identification of the bayt with 
the Meccan Ka’‘ba is mainly a product of 
the literary tradition rather than of the 
Quran itself. Muslim tradition itself sug- 
gests that there were other ka ‘bas besides 
the Meccan one and some evidence from 
outside Muslim tradition suggests a link 
between the word kaa and a stele or 
bethel connected with the worship of 
Dusares in Nabataean Petra (Ryckmans, 
Dhu ’I1-Shara; see GEoGRAPHY). There are 
some grounds, therefore, for hesitation in 
face of the traditional understandings of 
the qur’anic passages. How far one is pre- 
pared to question them will largely depend 
on one’s views about the origins of the 
quranic text and of the Muslim sanctuary 
at Mecca. 


Gerald R. Hawting 
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Khadija 


Khadija bint al-Khuwaylid of the clan of 
Asad of the tribe of Quraysh (q.v.) was the 
Prophet’s first wife, mother of all his chil- 
dren except one, and the first to believe in 
his mission. Inasmuch as she died three 
years before the emigration (q.v.; Aijra) to 
Medina, and the revelations specifically 
addressed to the members of the Prophet’s 
household (see FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; 
PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE}; REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION; OGCASIONS OF REVELATION) 
were vouchsafed in Medina (q.v.), Kha- 
dija’s name appears rarely in the exegetical 
literature (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). Her role in the 
genres of biographies of Muhammad (sira, 
see SIRA AND THE QUR'AN) and “stories of 


the prophets” (qzsas al-anbwa, see PROPHETS 
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AND PROPHETHOOD) works, as well as in 
popular piety, however, has been immense. 
Khadija was an aristocratic, wealthy 
Meccan merchant woman who in two pre- 
vious marriages had given birth to two sons 
and a daughter. As a widow, she obtained 
Muhammad’s services as steward of her 
merchandise in a Syrian trading venture, 
during which a young boy of her house- 
hold named Maysara is said to have wit- 
nessed several miracles that foretold 
Muhammad’s rise to prophethood. The 
venture was a commercial success and, 
impressed by Muhammad’s good character 
and trustworthiness, Khadija offered him 
marriage. Traditional sources indicate that 
the marriage proposal was extended by 
Muhammad and his uncle Hamza b. ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib (q.v.) to Khadija’s father Khu- 
waylid b. Asad (Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 82-3) 
or it was her uncle ‘Amr b. Asad who mar- 
ried her to the Prophet (Ibn Sa‘d, i, 132-3). 
Most traditions place Muhammad’s age at 
that time at twenty-five and Khadija’s at 
forty. She bore her husband at least five 
children: four daughters (Zaynab, Umm 
Kulthiim, Fatima, Ruqayya) and one or 
possibly two sons (al-Qasim, ‘Abdallah; 
who, however, may be the same, while 
al-Tahir and al-Tayyib are generally taken 
to be epithets of ‘Abdallah; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 82-3). Khadija’s material, emo- 
tional, and spiritual support were crucial to 
the success of Muhammad’s mission. The 
exegetical literature on the Qur’an gener- 
ally links Q 93:8, “did he not find you 
needy and enrich you” with their marriage 
(see POVERTY AND THE POOR). Khadija 
reported Muhammad’s first miraculous 
experiences and especially his call to 
prophethood to her Christian cousin 
Waraqa b. Nawfal who likened the event to 
Moses’ (q.v.) receiving of the law (Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 83, 107; see TORAH; 
COMMANDMENTS; there is also speculation 
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that this Waraqa may have furnished 
Muhammad with details of Christian 
belief; cf. Sprenger, Leben, i, 124-34; see 
INFORMANTS; CHRISTIANS AND GHRIS- 
TIANITy). According to many traditions 
(see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN), she was the 
first to believe in God, his apostle (see 
MESSENGER), and the truth of the message, 
meaning that she was the Prophet's first 
follower and, after Muhammad himself, 
the second Muslim. According to others 
his cousin ‘Alt b. Abr Talib (q.v.) was the 
second Muslim and Khadija the third (see 
FAITH; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; COMPANIONS 
OF THE PROPHET). During her lifetime, she 
remained the Prophet’s only wife (see 
WIVES OF THE PROPHET; MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE) and his mainstay in the battles 
against his Meccan enemies (Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 111-14; see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD). 

Khadija’s rank among God’s chosen 
women, indeed her cosmological impor- 
tance, is established in the exegetical litera- 
ture on Q 66:11-2 and 3:42 (see WOMEN AND 
THE QURAN). In the context of Q 66:11-2, 
she is placed in association with Pharaoh’s 
(q.v.) wife (Asya) and Mary (q.v.) the daugh- 
ter of ‘Imran (q.v.; the mother of Jesus, 
q.v.), both examples to those who believe, 
because of her great service to the 
Prophet’s mission. Regarding Q 3:42, the 
angels’ words to Mary that God had 
chosen her above the women of the 
worlds, Khadija’s name appears promi- 
nently in the exegetical debate on Mary’s 
ranking both among the qur’anic women 
figures and also in relation to three selected 
elite women of the Prophet’s household, 
ie. Khadija herself, Muhammad’s later 
wife ‘A’isha (see ‘A’ISHA BINT ABI BAKR), 
and his and Khadija’s daughter Fatima 
(q.v.). Here, the larger number of tradi- 
tions recorded in exegetical (tafstr) and qisas 
al-anbiya@ literature establish on the author- 
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ity of the Prophet that Mary and Fatima, 
Khadija and Asya are the best women of 
the world and the ruling females in heaven 
(see HEAVEN AND Sky). While the traditions 
on ‘A’isha’s inclusion in this group are 
fewer in number, many hagiographic 
accounts affirm that Mary and Asya, 
Khadija and ‘A’isha will all be Muham- 
mad’s consorts in paradise (q.v.), where 
Khadija’s heavenly mansion is located 
between the houses of Mary and Asya 
(Tabart, Tafsir, vi, 393-400; Razi, Tafsir, viii, 
45-6; Baydawti, Anwar, 1, 155; Ibn Kathir, 
Qisas, ti, 375-83.) 
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Khadir/Khidr 


Islamic tradition identifies as al-Khadir (or 
Khidr), an otherwise unnamed “servant 
(q.v.) of God” who appears in Siirat al- 
Kahf (“The Cave”; Q 18:60-82), in connec- 
tion with Moses’ (q.v.) quest for the “con- 
fluence of the two seas” (see BARRIER; 
NATURE AS SIGNS). Interpretations run a 
wide gamut. Al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/ 
1144; Kashshdf, 11, 703) asserts that Khidr 
lived from the time of Dhi I]-Qarnayn 

(see ALEXANDER) to that of Moses; Sayyid 
Qutb (d. 1966; Zilal, iv, 2276-82) sets that 
tradition aside, calling him only “the 
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righteous servant.” Moses and an un- 
named companion (traditionally, Joshua 
son of Nin) set out carrying a fish for food; 
mysteriously coming to life, the fish escapes 
into the sea. According to a hadith cited by 
many exegetes (e.g. Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad, v, 
119; see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) to 
explain the context of the journey, Moses 
rises to address the Children of Israel (q.v.) 
and someone asks him who is the most 
learned among them. When Moses 
answers that he himself is, God reveals that 
one yet more learned awaits Moses at the 
confluence of the two seas. Al-'Tabart (d. 
310/923; Tafsir, viii, 251) adds that Khidr is 
also the most beloved and most firmly 
decisive. 

The qur’anic account, enhanced with 
certain exegetical details, continues as fol- 
lows: God then tells Moses that he will 
meet this most learned servant at the place 
where his fish escapes. But Joshua fails to 
tell Moses that he has lost the fish so the 
two must retrace their steps to the spot 
where Khidr awaits. Moses asks Khidr to 
teach him what he knows, but Khidr warns 
that Moses will not have the patience to 
bear with him. Moses insists he will be a 
good student, agreeing not to question 
Khidr’s actions. The travelers embark on 
a ship, which Khidr proceeds to scuttle 
(see sHips). Moses inquires how he could 
do such a thing, and Khidr warns the 
Prophet. Later as they walk along the 
shore, Khidr spots some boys playing and 
kills one of them summarily. Moses again 
confronts Khidr. Further along they come 
to a town whose inhabitants refuse to feed 
the hungry travelers. Nevertheless, Khidr 
repairs a portion of a wall on the point of 
collapsing. Again Moses takes exception, 
and that is the last straw: Khidr decides to 
explain his actions, but from then on 
Moses is on his own. Khidr had scuttled 
the boat to prevent a wicked king from 


commandeering it for evil purposes; he 
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had killed the boy lest the child grieve his 
good parents by a wayward life; and he 
had rebuilt the wall so that the treasure 
that lay beneath would be safe until the 
two orphaned sons of the wall’s owner 
could reach their majority and thus claim 
their inheritance (see ORPHANS; GUARDIAN- 
SHIP; INHERITANCE). 

Exegetes discuss such questions as the 
origin of the guide’s name, the identity of 
the seas, the nature of Khidr’s learning, 
and his spiritual status. He got the name 
Khidr, “green,” because, according to a 
hadith cited by several exegetes (e.g. Qur- 
tubt, Jams xi, 12; Ibn Kathtr, Tafsiy, iii, 
105), whenever he prayed, everything 
around him waxed verdant. Exegetes gen- 
erally agree that Khidr’s divinely infused 
knowledge was esoteric, whereas that of 
Moses was more exoteric (e.g. Abti Hay- 
yan, Bahr, vi, 139; see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING). Al-‘Tabart (Tafsir, viii, 251) 
among others suggests the two seas were 
the Persian in the east and the Greek in 
the west (see GEOGRAPHY). But of equal 
importance is the metaphorical view that 
Moses and Khidr were themselves the two 
“seas” since they both possessed oceans of 
knowledge, albeit of different kinds (Abi 
Hayyan, Bahr, vi, 136; Zamakhshari, Aash- 
shaf, 11, 703; see METAPHOR). Many inter- 
preters call Khidr a prophet, arguing that 
only prophetic revelation (wahy) could 
account for his bizarre actions and that a 
ranking prophet like Moses would surely 
follow only a figure of greater stature (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; REVELA- 
TION AND INSPIRATION). Various exegetes 
gloss “mercy” (q.v.; Q 18:65) as wahy or 
nubiwwa (Zamakhshart, Aashshaf, 1, 705; 
Nasafi, Tafsir, 111, 34). Ibn al-‘Arabt (d. 543/ 
1148; Ahkam, iii, 241) notes that the condi- 
tions Khidr imposed on Moses are under- 
standable in that all Muslims must accept 
certain conditions in following the prophets. 
Muhyi al-Din b. al-‘Arabt (d. 638/1240; 
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Fusiis, 202-5) parallels Khidr’s actions with 
events in Moses’ life: the scuttling of the 
ship with the infant Moses’ rescue from the 
Nile, Khidr’s murder of the boy with 
Moses’ killing the Copt, and Khidr’s not 
asking recompense for rebuilding the 
crumbling wall with Moses’ drawing water 
at Midian (q.v.) without remuneration. 

Khidr also appears in the various major 
versions of the “stories of the prophets” 
(qisas al-anbiya)) genre. These accounts have 
a sort of “midrashic” quality, spinning a 
narrative to fill in the gaps in the scriptural 
text (Kisa’I), sometimes speculating on such 
details as the precise location of events and 
identities of individuals in the stories 
(Tha‘labi). An extra-qur’anic aspect of the 
Khidr legend is the story of his search for 
the water (q.v.) of life (q.v.), so that Khidr 
comes to share the immortality of Jesus 
(q.v.), Idris (q.v.) and Ilyas (see ELIJAH). 
Khidr’s arrival at the spring (see SPRINGS 
AND FOUNTAINS) is naturally associated with 
his power to affect the spiritual “greening” 
of humankind. Ibn Kathir (d. 74/1373; 
Qisas, 342) intertwines Khidr’s story with 
that of Ilyas and calls the two “brothers” 
(see BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD). 

The early exegete Muqatil b. Sulayman 
(d. 150/767) explains Khidr’s link with Ilyas 
etymologically. As the one person with 
greater knowledge than Moses, Khidr’s 
learning was “expansive, all inclusive,” 
from wasa‘a, “to be wide,” which Muqatil 
claims is from the same root (see ARABIC 
LANGUAGE) as the name Ilyas. Muqatil has 
Moses find Khidr dressed in wool, where- 
upon Khidr recognizes Moses as prophet 
of Israel (q.v.). According to Muqatil, 
Khidr’s knowledge exceeds that of Moses 
because God has given diverse gifts to vari- 
ous prophets — not, as others have said, 
because Khidr was a saint and therefore 
superior to a prophet in esoteric knowledge 
(Muaatil, Za/sir, 1, 592-9). An editor later 
attached a hadith to Muqatil’s commen- 
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tary, according to which Khidr is a walt 
(saint) whose knowledge comes through 
virtue (see SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN). Moses 
asks Khidr how he came to be gifted with 
immortality (see DEATH AND THE DEAD; 
ETERNITY), endowed with the ability to 
read hearts (see HEART) and see with God’s 
eye (see ANTHROPOMORPHISM). Khidr 
responds that it is because he has obeyed 
God perfectly and neither fears nor hopes 
in any but God (Nwyia, Exégése, 88-90; 

see FEAR; OBEDIENCE; HOPE). Al-Sarraj 

(d. 378/988; Luma’, 422-4) corrects the 
mistaken notion that wz/aya (sainthood) 1s 
superior to risdla (being a messenger of 
God), a misinterpretation of Q 18:64 f. 
Moses’ illumination far outstrips any that 
Khidr could have sustained. 

Khidr’s ongoing spiritual function be- 
comes an important issue for certain Safi 
orders in particular, who regarded Khidr 
as an initiating shaykh. Muhyi al-Din b. 
al-‘Arabti says he first met Khidr in Seville 
and received the Saft patched frock (khirqa) 
from him and calls him the fourth pillar 
along with Jesus, Idris, and Ilyas in the 
celestial hierarchy of initiation (Addas, Red 
sulphur, 62-5, 116-7, 144-5). Muhammad 
b. ‘Abdallah b. al-“Arabr (d. 543/1148) 
observes that “anyone who wants to know 
without doubt that power and aid belong 
only to God must sail the sea,” taking the 
ship Khidr scuttled as a symbol of spiritual 
poverty (Ahkam, i1, 242; see POVERTY AND 
THE POOR). Jalal al-Din al-Rtmi (d. 672/ 
1273; Divan, poems 2521:10, 408:1-2) takes 
the metaphor further, identifying the ship 
as the body of the Safi that must be broken 
and purified by Khidr’s love. Finally, Aba 
Hayyan (d. 745/1344; Bahr, vi, 139) suggests 
the purpose of the whole story is guidance 
and incentive to travel on the search for 
knowledge (see JOURNEY), and instruction 


on the etiquette of the quest. 
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Khalil see ABRAHAM; FRIENDS AND 
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Khariis 


The strongest opposition party in early 
Islam, their name (Ar. kharyi, pl. khawari) 

is derived from the Arabic triliteral root 
kh-rzy, which has as its basic meaning “to go 
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out,” “to take the field against someone” 
and “to rise in revolt” (Tabart, Ta 77k, ii, 
32; trans. Morony, 37; see FIGHTING; 
JrsAD). In the case in point, it means “to 
secede from the community.” Although 
forms of kh-ry appear numerous times in 
the Qur'an with varied meanings, the 
group in question took its name from the 
usage in Q 9:46, where the root kh-ry, 
denoting “to go out to combat,” is opposed 
to the verb ga‘ada, which denotes people 


who held back from the war (q.v.; see 
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EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). The earliest 
Kharijis were those who withdrew from 
‘Alt b. Abt Talib’s (q.v.) army when he 
agreed to the arbitration (q.v.) at the battle 
of Siffin in 37/657 (see POLITICS AND THE 
QuR’AN). Another name given to these 
first Kharijis is al-Shurat (lit. “the ven- 
dors”) — meaning those who have sold 
their soul for the cause of God. This 
appears to have been the name they 
themselves used, and it has also been 
extended to their descendants (cf. Levi 
Della Vida, Kharidjites; Higgins, Quranic 
exchange). 

Early traditions state that a breeding- 
ground for the Kharijis could be found 
among the Qur’an readers (see RECITERS 
OF THE QUR’AN), who displayed extreme 
piety (q.v.) and asceticism (q.v.). The earli- 
est Kharijis, just like the Arabs (q.v.) of 
Kafa and Basra, were all bedouins (see 
BEDOUIN), who had migrated to the garri- 
son cities (see ciTy). In this respect there is 
little distinguishing information to provide 
other than that they were much less con- 
cerned with the system of genealogy based 
on kinship (q.v.). As a consequence of this 
stance, their doctrines had enormous ap- 
peal for minority groups within the newly 
emerging Islamic community (see HERESY; 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). 

The earliest of ‘Ali’s opponents were 
called Hariris, from Harira’, the place in 
which some twelve thousand men had 
gathered, those who, in protest against the 
arbitration, had seceded as ‘Ali entered 
Kafa in Rabr I 37/Aug.-Sept. 658, after 
the conclusion of the arbitration agree- 
ment. Also among them were many who 
had initially accepted the arbitration but 
now acknowledged their mistake and no 
longer recognized ‘Ali as their leader. 
Their oath of allegiance was to God on the 
basis of “ordering what is good and pro- 
hibiting what is reprehensible” (on this 
concept, see M. Cook, Commanding right; see 


also GOOD AND EVIL; LAWFUL AND UNLAW- 
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FUL; ETHICS AND THE QUR'AN}; VIRTUES 
AND VIGES, COMMANDING AND FORBID- 
p1NG). The Hariris were initially secession- 
ists, not rebels. They wished to secede from 
the community to protect their principles. 
They were also called Muhakkima from 
their motto “No judgment (q.v.) but God’s” 
(la hukma illa l-llah). They accused those 
who supported the arbitration of having 
acted contemptibly toward God by ap- 
pointing human arbitrators. People who 
shouted “la hukma illa li-llah” at the battle of 
Siffin most likely meant that “Uthman (q.v.) 
had broken God’s law as revealed in the 
Quran (see LAW AND THE QUR’AN) and 
was therefore worthy of death, and not 
that the question between ‘Ali and 
Mu‘awiya should be left to the “arbitra- 
ment of war” (Watt, Kharijite thought, 
217-8). They also held that Mu‘awiya was a 
rebel and that according to Q 49:9, rebels 
are outlaws who should be fought until 
they repent (see REBELLION; REPENTANCE 
AND PENANCE). Arbitration was thus a mis- 
take because no one had the right to substi- 
tute a human decision for God’s clear 
pronouncement (Barradi, Jawahir, 120). 
The rupture among ‘Ali’s followers 
proved serious since it brought a wider 
dogmatic schism to the fore. The Kharijis 
objected to the concept of personal alli- 
ance to the imam (q.v.). In their view, alle- 
giance should be bound not to a particular 
person (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QUR’AN), but to the Qur’an and the 
sunna (q.v.) of the Prophet, Abi Bakr (q.v.) 
and ‘Umar (q.v.). They denied that the 
right to the imamate should be based on 
close kinship with Muhammad (see sHT‘IsM 
AND THE QUR'AN), for that was irrelevant in 
their eyes. These differences found military 
expression when the Kharijis from Kafa 
and Basra assembled in Nahrawan. After 
calling for a resumption of the war with 
Mu‘awiya, who had been acknowledged 
by some as caliph (q.v.) before the end of 
Dhi 1-Qa‘da 37/April-May 658 (Hinds, 
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Mu‘awiya, 265), ‘Ali invited them to join 
him and to fight their common enemy. 
Faced with their refusal, ‘Ali decided to 
deal with it before carrying out his cam- 
paign to Syria (q.v.). The Kharijis fought 
desperately but they were outnumbered by 
“Alv’s followers and the battle turned into a 
one-sided massacre. The battle of Nahra- 
wan (9 Safar 38/17 July 658) set the seal 
on the division between Shr‘a (q.v.) and 
Khariyis, and made the Kharijis’ split with 


the community irreparable. 


Kharyi revolts 
During the Umayyad period, several Kha- 
rit revolts broke out in various Muslim 
lands, causing the caliphate to suffer mate- 
rial damage as well as a blow to its pride. 
Large sections of territory were removed 
from its administration. The Azariqa, one 
of the main branches of the Kharijis, 
threatened Basra, while other Khariji 
groups who emerged from the region of 
Mawsil (i.e. the high Tigris country be- 
tween Mardin and Nistbin) endangered 
Kafa (cf. Levi Della Vida, Kharidjites, 
1075-6). The chief persecutors of the 
Kharijis were the governors of Iraq, Ziyad 
b. Abthi (d. 53/673) and his son ‘Ubayd 
Allah, who became governor there in the 
year 55/674. They proceeded against the 
Khariis with harsh measures and killed 
and imprisoned many of them. As the 
Umayyad caliphate began to collapse, the 
Kharijis turned into a revolutionary move- 
ment. The small numbers of troops, which 
had previously characterized the Khariji 
armies, swelled to powerful masses. During 
this late Umayyad period, the revolts of 
the Ibadis, a moderate branch of the 
Khariis (who spread to the Maghrib, the 
Hadramawt and ‘Uman) constituted a 
greater menace to the caliphate than did 
the Azariqi uprisings (cf. Lewicki, al- 
Ibadiyya, 650). After occupying the 
Hadramawt and San‘a’, the capital of 
southern Arabia, in 129/746-47, the Ibadi 
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army, under the command of Abi Hamza, 
took Mecca (q.v.) and Medina (q.v.). Aba 
Hamza was a skilled soldier, but also a 
scholar and a preacher who gave sermons 
from the Prophet’s pulpit (see Mosque) that 
have been preserved in the Arabic chroni- 
cles (Darjint, Tabaqdi, ii, 266-72). The 
Ibadis were defeated and, for the most 
part, massacred in the middle of Jumada I 
130/January 748. The Umayyad army re- 
conquered Medina and then Mecca but 
were forced to conclude a peace treaty with 
the Ibadis of the Hadramawt. 

The Kharijt revolts continued after the 
ascension of the ‘Abbasids. The Ibadis and 
the Sufrites, another moderate branch of 
Kharijism, succeeded in establishing their 
rule in the Maghrib. Again in ‘Uman, the 
Ibadis had some success in a revolt about 
132/750. Towards the second half of the 
second/eighth century they rose up again 
and recommenced their activities in the 
region creating an imamate, which contin- 
ued to exist almost without interruption for 
over 1200 years. There were revolts in 
other regions that were successful for some 
years and then died down. In various dis- 
tricts around Mawsil, in northern Iraq, 
sixteen revolts have been recorded in the 
years between the middle of the second/ 
eighth and the middle of the fourth/tenth 
century; Sijistan and southern Khurasan 
also witnessed Khariji revolts. 


Kharyt sects 
The weakness of the Khariji movement lay 
in its incapacity to preserve both religious 
and political unity. A number of schisms 
(iflraq) resulting from dogmatic disputes as 
well as from political crises culminated in 
the formation of several theological and 
political subdivisions (firga). Some of the 
Kharijis adopted political quietism and 
moderation, while others took to activism 


and extremism. The extremists followed 
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Nafi‘ b. al-Azraq or Hanzala b. Bayhas. 
The Azariga (who met a violent end in 
Tabaristan in 78-9/698-9) upheld the 

istt rad (the indiscriminate killing of the 
non-Khariji Muslims, including their chil- 
dren), submitted new recruits to a severe 
inquisition, disregarded the practice of the 
dissimulation (q.v.; fagiyya) of one’s real 
belief, considered unbelief a grave sin and 
insisted on the eternal punishment for the 
grave sinner (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; ETERNITY). The 
Bayhasiyya were as fierce as the Azariqa in 
that they approved of the killing of non- 
Kharit Muslims and the taking of their 
goods (see Booty). The followers of Najda 
b. ‘Amir represented a milder tendency. 
The Najadat permitted dissimulation 
(taqiyya) and quietism, as they did not 
expect everyone to join with them in the 
fight against the unbelievers. Another 
branch of the Khariyis were the ‘Ajarida, 
who stem from ‘Abd al-Karim b. “Ajar- 
rad. They insisted on the supremacy of 
divine law and on the upright conduct of 
individuals. 

The most moderate branch of the Khari- 
jis — and today the only survivors — were 
the Ibadis. They appeared in Basra in 65/ 
684-5, when ‘Abdallah b. Ibad broke away 
from the Khariji extremists over which 
attitude was to be adopted towards other 
Muslims and joined a group of quietists 
who had gathered around Abi Bilal 
Mirdas b. Udayya al-Tamimi. During the 
first half of the second/eighth century, 
Ibadism began to undergo a profound 
change: from being part of the Kharyi 
sect, it became an autonomous movement 
with a defined membership, doctrine and 
organized missionary activities. At present, 
Ibadis form the main part of the popula- 
tion in the oases of Mzab in Algeria, of 
Zawara and Jebel Naffisa in Tripolitania, 
on the island of Jerba in Tunisia and in 
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‘Uman, while small groups are also found 
on the island of Zanzibar. Another mod- 
erate branch of the Kharijis were the 
Sufriyya, whose teachings spread among 
the remote Berber tribes of the western 
Maghrib. 


Kharyt doctrine 

The Kharijis made important contribu- 
tions to Islamic thought, and to the forma- 
tion of Islamic culture. A considerable 
amount of historical and theological mate- 
rial has been preserved by the [badis (for a 
discussion of Ibadi exegesis of the Qur’an, 
see Gilliot, Le commentaire coranique de 
Hid b. Muhakkam), but apart from this 
Ibadi material, the only source for the 
Khari thought is the Sunni historical and 
heresiographical tradition. The religion of 
the Khariis had as its aim paradise (q.v.). 
They did not think of victory (q.v.) on 
earth (q.v.). They wished to save their souls 
(see SOUL) by fighting the impious with a 
total lack of consideration for themselves 
and others (see sALVATION). The core of 
the theological teaching of the Kharijis 
was the conception of a righteous God 
who demands righteousness from his sub- 
jects (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE). Indeed, 
the earliest Kharijite propositions at- 
tempted to place the believer in a direct 
relationship to God. Kharijism attached 
great importance to religious principles 
that stressed the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual, such as the obligation of “promot- 
ing good and preventing evil” and the 
conception of the relationship between 
works and faith (q.v.). Anyone who com- 
mitted a capital sin, failed to obey the 
divine law (see OBEDIENCE) or introduced 
innovations (see INNOVATION) was an infi- 
del and was to be combated as long as he 
remained dissident. Moreover, if there 
were no repentance, the transgressor 


would be condemned to eternal punish- 
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ment in hell (see REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT; HELL AND HELLFIRE). This doctrine 
was used to support the Khariji view that 
the killers of “‘Uthman could be justified in 
their act, and, for the Azariqa, it became 
the theological basis for their action. 

The obvious corollary of the doctrine of 
human responsibility was the doctrine of 
divine decree (gadar, see FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION). Al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/ 
935-6; Magalat, 93, 96, 104, 116) mentions 
some Khariji groups that agreed with the 
Muttazila (see Mu‘raziLts) in affirming 
human free will, but the general attitude 
of the Kharijis supported the doctrine of 
predestination. The debate on gadar 
emerged in the Ibadi community during 
the imamate of Abt ‘Ubayda (first half of 
the second/eighth century), who was con- 
scious of the danger to the community of 
carrying rational argument and disputa- 
tion too far (see DEBATE AND DISPUTA- 
TION). He fiercely opposed ‘Abdallah b. 
Yazid al-Fazart for his rigidly rational rea- 
soning and expelled Hamza al-Kafi (cf. 
van Ess, 76, li, 203-4) and ‘Atiyya (cf. van 
Ess, 76, iv, 204), suspected to be followers 
of Ghaylan al-Dimashqf (cf. van Ess, 7e, 
1, 73-5). According to Abi “Ubayda, God is 
all-powerful and all-knowing (see GoD AND 
HIS ATTRIBUTES); he knows people’s acts 
but he does not determine them. Thus 
the individual is responsible for his or her 
actions and will be judged for them (Dar- 
jini, Tabaqat, ii, 233; Shammakhi, Szyar, 
84-5; see LAST JUDGMENT; REGORD OF 
HUMAN ACTIONS). The Khariji theological 
doctrine shared a number of features with 
Muttazili theology as a result of a parallel 
development, since the center of Ibadism 
was still Basra at the time when the found- 
ers of Mu'tazilism were active there 
(Moreno, Note, 312-3). Kharijis and Mu'ta- 
zilis used the same arguments, often bor- 


rowed from each other, to substantiate 
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their doctrines. In general, the dogma of 
the Khariis resembled certain main points 
made by the Mu'tazilis, as in the case of 
the doctrine of anti-anthropomorphism 
(see ANTHROPOMORPHISM) and the theory 
of the createdness of the Qur’an (q.v.). 
This latter doctrine was well established 
among the early Ibadis in the Maghrib, as 
shown by a treatise in which the Rustamid 
imam Abi al-Yaqzan (r. 241-81/855-94) 
quotes early Ibadi scholars (Cremonesi, 
Un antico documento, 148 f.) on the matter. In 
“‘Uman, the doctrine was first introduced 
only at the beginning of the third/ninth 
century, though it was opposed until the 
sixth/twelfth century. 

The question of the imamate was central 
for the Khariji movement, together with 
the related question of membership in the 
community, which depended on the accep- 
tance of its specific doctrines. It was on this 
latter question that the movement split into 
various sects over minor differences. The 
Kharijis were not anarchists: they upheld 
the necessity of an imam, but rejected 
imams such as ‘Uthman, ‘Ali and Mu‘a- 
wlya, insisting upon the personal qualities 
of the imam and his duty to enjoin good 
and forbid evil. They held that the limita- 
tion of the imamate to the Quraysh (q.v.) 
was not valid: the most meritorious Mus- 
lim should be elected whatever his ethnic 
origins might be. In other words, for the 
Kharijis, personal merits overruled consid- 
erations of descent. In their view, leader- 
ship stems from personal excellence, and 
the confidence that the community placed 
in its imam constitutes his authority (q.v.). 
When an imam commits major sins, his 
followers should not immediately dissociate 
themselves from him (al-bara‘a ‘anhu), but 
call him to formal repentance (cf. Rubi- 
nacci, Bara’a, 1027-8). If he repents, and 
does not continue in his errors, then he 


retains his imamate; if he does not, then it 
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is the duty of his followers to dissociate 
themselves from him and, if necessary, fight 
him. The Kharijis supported the principle 
that any Muslim could be elevated to the 
supreme dignity of the imamate, even if he 
were “an Abyssinian slave whose nose has 
been cut off” (Shahrastani, Milal, 87; see 
ABYSSINIA; SLAVES AND SLAVERY). The 
Ibadi sources state that the imam must be 
male, an adult in full possession of his fac- 
ulties and so on (see MATURITY; KINGS AND 
RULERS), but they do not regard a slave as 
eligible for the caliphate (Wilkinson, Ibadi 
Imama, 538). The formulation of “even an 
Abyssinian slave” causes misunderstanding. 
It actually means that the Kharijis held any 
qualified Muslim, even one of slavish ori- 
gin, eligible to the imamate — provided 
that he was of irreproachable character. 
Originally this “black slave” tradition was 
not a Kharijt statement nor was it con- 
cerned with the qualification of the 
imamate. It expressed Sunni quietism, 
which maintained that rulers must be 
obeyed however illegitimate they may be 
(Crone, ‘Even an Ethiopian slave,’ 60-1). 

It should be added that the Ibadis were 
also eminent jurists (see TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIC STUDY). The 
Ibadi school is one of the oldest surviving 
schools of law. Its foundation was attrib- 
uted to Jabir b. Zayd (d. ca. 100/718-9). 
The first jurists of the movement were 
trained at his “circle” (halqa): Aba Nth 
Salih al-Dahhan, Hayyan al-A‘raj, 
Dumam b. al-Sa#1b, Ja‘far b. al-Sammak, 
and Abi ‘Ubayda al-Tamimi propagated 
the doctrine learnt from Jabir in secret 
meetings (majalis), at which the members of 
the sect discussed questions of law and 
dogma. The first Ibadis lived in places 
where Islamic law began to develop, 
namely in Basra and Kiafa, but also in the 
Hiyaz, in close contact with the learned 
experts of the time with whom they 
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exchanged opinions and teachings. Al- 
Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) and Ibn ‘Abbas 
(d. 68/686-8) were teachers as well as per- 
sonal friends of Jabir, and the first Ibadis 
recognized the authority of the Sunni tra- 
ditionists (see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN) 
who were among Jabir’s pupils: Qatada 
b. Di‘ama, ‘Amr b. Harim, ‘Amr b. Dinar, 
Tamim b. Huways, and ‘Umara b. Hayyan. 
Some scholars have argued that the 
Ibadis derived their law from the orthodox 
schools, introducing only such superficial 
modifications as were required by their 
own political and dogmatic tenets 
(Schacht, Origins, 260 f.). Recent studies on 
the Ibadit madhhab show, however, that from 
the beginning the Ibadis took a line de- 
tached from Sunni schools and thus con- 
tributed to the general development of 
Islamic jurisprudence (Ennami, Studies in 
Ibadism, chap. iv; Wilkinson, The early 
development, 125-44; Francesca, ‘The 
formation; id., Zeorta e practica, esp. 
chaps. 1-3). 


Ersilia Francesca 
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Khaybar see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES 


Kifl, Dhii al- see put L-K1r; EZEKIEL; 
ELIJAH 


Kindness see Mercy 
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King, Kingdom - see kines AND RULERS 
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Royal male sovereigns and other political 
leaders. The Arabic term malik, “king,” 
appears thirteen times in the Qur'an (its 
plural form mulik appears twice), and is 
derived from the root m-/-k, which con- 
notes possession (q.v.), having power or 
dominion over someone or something (see 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE), or capacity, the 
ability to obtain something. 

Other qur’anic terms relevant to this sub- 
ject include mulk, “dominion, power or 
kingdom,” and malakut, “dominion or king- 
dom.” The former, which is attested many 
times in the Qur'an, may be associated 
either with God or with human beings, 
while the latter, which appears only four 
times, is used exclusively in divine contexts, 
as in Q 6:75 when God shows Abraham 
(q.v.) “the kingdom of the heavens and the 
earth” (malakita l-samawati wa-l-ard, see 
HEAVEN AND SKY; EARTH) or Q 36:83: 
“Glory be to him in whose hand is domin- 
ion (malakit) over all things.” The term 
khalifa (derived from the root kh-l-£ which 
connotes succession or deputyship; see 
CALIPH), is attested twice in the Qur'an, 
and in its application to David (q.v.) in 
Q 38:26, this term, too, strongly suggests 
rulership (Lewis, Political language, 44; 
see also Paret, Signification coranique; 
al-Qadi, The term “khalifa”). The term 
imam (q.v.; pl. amma), a title which, like 
khalifa, was greatly preferred by many Mus- 
lim political thinkers to malik in the early 
centuries of the Islamic period, also 
appears in the Qur'an, where it connotes 
leadership, and has sometimes been inter- 
preted in a political sense (see POLITICS 
AND THE QUR'AN; also, although attested in 


the Qur'an, the term sulfan never appears 
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there in the sense of governmental power, 
a sense that was to become prevalent in 
later centuries). 

Although the words malik and mulk are 
used in the Qur’an in both human and 
divine contexts, the scripture and its tradi- 
tional interpreters (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) distin- 
guish between true, eternal sovereignty 
(q.v.), that of God, and the temporal power 
that God grants briefly to whom he wishes 
(see ETERNITY). Commentators on the 
verse Q 3:26, where God 1s addressed as 
“the possessor of sovereignty, [you] who 
give sovereignty to whom you wish, and 
take sovereignty away from whom you 
wish, and exalt whom you wish and hum- 
ble whom you wish” (malika l-mulki tut 
l-mulka man tasha’u wa-tanzi'u l-mulka mimman 
tashau wa-tutzzu man tashau wa-tudhillu man 
tasha’), draw a specific contrast between 
divine and human sovereignty. For al- 
Tabart (d. 310/923), the verse emphasizes 
God's total control over the disposition of 
temporal power. “All that is in your hands 
and at your behest; no one in your creation 
(q.v.) can do anything about it,” al-Tabari 
writes (Tafsir, vi, 301). As an illustration of 
God’s ability to elevate and depose kings in 
ways that human beings would never con- 
sider possible, al-Tabari (followed by sev- 
eral later commentators) cites the hadith 
according to which Muhammad purport- 
edly promised his people that they would 
eventually gain sovereignty over the Per- 
sian and Byzantine empires (Tabart, Tafsir, 
vi, 299-301; see also Razi, Tafsir, viii, 4; see 
BYZANTINES; HADITH AND THE QUR'AN). 

Q 3:26 is significant in Mu'tazili theology, 
since some Mu'tazilis (q.v.), as a conse- 
quence of their emphasis on divine justice 
(see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE), rejected the 
idea that God could bestow kingship on an 
unbeliever (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; for a 
discussion of this issue, see Tast, Tibyan, ii, 
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430-1; Zamakhshart, Kashshaf, 1, 350; and 
further Mawardi, Nukat, 1, 381-2). While 
al-‘Tabari gives precedence to interpreta- 
tions of Q 3:26 that understand the verse as 
referring to temporal power, he and later 
commentators also record alternative opin- 
ions, including the view according to which 
mulk should be understood here in the 
sense of prophethood (Tabart, Tafsir, vi, 
300; Tast, Tibyan, ti, 429; see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD). In his treatment of 
this view, Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi (d. 606/ 
1210) explains: “Prophethood is the highest 
rank of sovereignty, because the scholars 
(see SCHOLAR; KNOWLEDGE AND LEARN- 
ING) have a great deal of command over 
the interior aspects of people, and tyrants 
(see OPPRESSION) have command over the 
external aspects of people, whereas the 
commands of prophets are effective on the 
interior and exterior aspects” (Razi, Ta/sir, 
vill, 5; see also AUTHORITY and OBEDIENCE 
for discussion of another verse with theo- 
logical overtones that had ramifications 

on later Islamic political history, namely 

Q 4:59, in which the believers are in- 
structed to obey God, the messenger [q.v.] 
and “those of you who are in authority /uli 
l-amr minkum]”). 

In reference to God, the term malik is 
invested with sacrality: in Q 20:114, God 1s 
called “the true king” (al-maliku l-haqq; see 
also Q 25:26, al-mulku_yawwma idhin al-haqq) 
and he is twice described as “the holy 
king” (al-maliku [-quddis; the latter term is 
generally interpreted as meaning “pure, 
devoid of any impurity or deficiency”; see 
Baydawt, Anwar, 11, 326, ad Q 59:23 and 
Tast, Tibyan, x, 3-4, ad Q 62:1). Ing 114:2, 
God is “the king of humankind” (malik 
l-nas). In contrast to its use as a divine 
appellation, the term malik, when applied 
to earthly monarchs, often carries negative 
connotations in the Qur'an. For example, 


in Q 27:34, the Queen of Sheba (q.v.) 
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remarks, “When kings enter a town, they 
ruin it and make the grandest of its people 
wretched.” God may grant sovereignty to 
those whom he favors, such as David, Solo- 
mon (q.v.) and Joseph (q.v.; it is noteworthy, 
however, that the Qur'an does not attach 
the title of “king” to any of these figures); 
and Saul (q.v.; of whom the term “king” is 
used). In order to fulfil the divine purpose, 
God may also confer kingship on negative 
characters, such as Pharaoh (q.v.; who is 
described as “the king” in Q 12:43, 50, 54, 
72, 76), and the unnamed “king who confis- 
cates every good ship (see sHIps)” men- 
tioned in Q 18:79 (on his possible identity, 
see Baydawi, Anwar, i, 570-1; see also 
KHADIR/KHIDR). As a woman, the Queen 
of Sheba — known to Islamic tradition as 
Bilqis (q.v.) — of whom the term “queen” 
is not used in the Qur’an but who 1s de- 
scribed as “a woman who rules over them” 
(imravatan tamlikuhum, Q 27:23), stands in a 
category of her own: for all her splendor, 
she is as an unbeliever and a woman sub- 
servient to Solomon (see WOMEN AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

God’s sovereignty, unlike that of earthly 
kings, is absolute. He is repeatedly de- 
scribed as possessing “sovereignty over 
the heavens and the earth” (lillahi mulku 
l-samawati wa-l-ardi). In many instances, 
the phrase is interpreted as a reference 
to God’s creative power: at Q 24:42, al- 
Baydawi (d. 685/1286 or 692/1293) glosses 
the qur’anic text with the explication “for 
he is the creator of them both, and of the 
essences, accidents and actions within 
them” (Anwar, 11, 26; see COSMOLOGY; 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). Sometimes 
the description of God as possessing sover- 
eignty over the heavens and the earth is 
meant to correct the errors of other reli- 
gious groups, who may have failed to rec- 
ognize that “God is powerful without 
qualification” (qadir ‘ala l-itlag; Baydawi, 
Anwar, 1, 252, ad Q 5:17; see PARTIES AND 
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FACTIONS). God’s possession of sovereignty 
may also be presented as a challenge to 
the unbelievers and their gods (see IDOLS 
AND IMAGES}; IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). 
Q 38:10 asks: “Or do they possess sover- 
eignty over the heavens and the earth and 
what lies between them?” Q 4:53-4, a pas- 
sage interpreted as a reference to the Jews 
(see JEWS AND JUDAISM), asks: “Or do they 
possess a portion of the sovereignty? If 
they did, they would not give the people so 
much as the speck on a date stone. Or are 
they jealous of the people for what God 
has given them of his bounty (see BLEss- 
ING; GRACE)? For we gave the family of 
Abraham the book (q.v.) and wisdom (q.v.), 
and we gave them great sovereignty.” (See 
the interpretations of these verses in ‘Tis, 
Tibyan, iii, 228; al-Baydawt, Anwar, i, 213-4.) 

The qur’anic notion of God’s sovereignty 
is also linked to the assertion of his unique- 
ness (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). Twice 
the Qur’an states, “He has no partner in 
sovereignty” (lam _yakun lahu shartkun ft 
l-mulk, Q 17:111; 25:2; in the former verse, 
mulk is interpreted by Baydawi, Anwar, i, 
554, simply as “divinity”). On the day of 
judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT), sovereignty 
will be God’s (Q 22:56). Sovereignty is also 
among the phenomena that will be seen by 
those in paradise (q.v.): “And when you see, 
you shall see felicity and great sovereignty” 
(wa-idha ra‘ayta thamma raayta natman wa- 
mulkan kabiran, Q 76:20; cf. the hadith 
recounted in Baydawt, Anwar, 11, 376). 

On the earthly plane, kingship is depicted 
as a great but treacherous bounty that hu- 
man beings, even those who receive divine 
favor, are naturally inclined to covet. For 
instance, Satan (see DEVIL) tempts Adam 
(see ADAM AND EVE; FALL OF MAN) with the 
prospect of imperishable sovereignty: “O 
Adam! Shall I show you to the tree of 
immortality (see ETERNITY) and sovereignty 
that never declines?” (Q 20:120, ya Adamu 
hal adulluka ‘ala shajaratt |-khuldt wa-mulkin la 
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abla). Joseph addresses God with gratitude 
(see GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE) for the 
sovereignty he has received from him 

(Q 12:101; see Qutb, Zula, iv, 2029-30) and 
Solomon prays for kingship (Q 38:35). 
Those whom God leads astray (q.v.; see 
also FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION) seem 
almost intoxicated by the power of king- 
ship. In Q 2:258, for example, Nimrod (q.v.) 
argues with Abraham about the latter’s 
God on the grounds that Nimrod himself 
received kingship. (For the reason given 
above in connection with Q 3:26, Mu‘tazili 
commentators also paid close attention to 
Q 2:258; see Zamakhshari, Aashshdf, 1, 
304-5, where two explanations are given: 
that God gave Nimrod the wealth [q.v.], 
servants and followers that allowed him to 
become victorious [see vicrory], but did 
not make him victorious directly; or, that 
God made Nimrod a king as a test for his 
servants [see SLAVES AND SLAVERY].) Simi- 
larly, Pharaoh boasts of his claim to the 
kingship (kingdom) of Egypt (q.v.; Q 43:51). 
In his commentary on this passage, Sayyid 
Qutb (d. 1966) contrasts Pharaoh’s king- 
dom of Egypt with the divine sovereignty 
over the heavens and the earth, and notes 
how the masses, whose eyes are dazzled by 
the accoutrements of Pharaoh’s sover- 
eignty, fail to perceive, in their hearts (see 
HEART), the insignificance of these royal 
trappings (Zila, v, 3193; for a Sufi interpre- 
tation of the qur’anic Pharaoh, see Bower- 
ing, Mystical, 190-2; see SUFISM AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

However powerful kings may appear to 
be on earth, the Qur'an makes clear that 
their authority in no way detracts from the 
overwhelming totality of God’s power. The 
Qur'an strongly implies the contingency 
and the brevity of human, worldly king- 
ship (e.g. Q 40:29, “O my people! ‘Today 
the kingdom is yours, who are triumphant 
in the earth; but who will come to our aid 
in the face of God’s strength when it 
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reaches us?”). Worldly power is invariably 
presented as part of God’s creation, utterly 
contingent on him and at his disposal. 
This subordination of earthly rulership to 
divine power is often emphasized in the 
exegetical literature. For example, the Per- 
sian ShiT commentator Aba |-Futah Razt 
(d. 525/1131 or later; see SHI'ISM AND THE 
QUR’AN), in his discussion of Q 67:1, “Praise 
be to the one by whose hand is sovereignty, 
and he is powerful over all things” (tabdraka 
Uladhi bi-yadthi -mulku wa-huwa ‘ala kulli 
shay in qadirun), interprets the phrase bi- 
yadthi l-mulk as follows: “Kingship (pad- 
shahi)... 1s by his command (amr) and 
power (qudrat), with ‘hand’ (q.v.) connoting 
strength and power, implying the sense of 
the administration and execution of 
affairs; the meaning 1s that sovereignty is 
his creation and at his disposal, such that 
he can bring it into existence and non- 
existence, increase it or decrease it, or 
modify it in various ways according to his 
wishes” (Aba |-Futtih Razi, Rawh, xi, 208; a 
similar view is given by Tisi, Tibyan, x, 57, 
who describes God as malik al-muliik, “the 
possessor of kings”; see also Razi, Tafsir, 
vill, 4, ad Q 3:26). 

The Children of Israel (q.v.) are said to 
have received special divine attention, for 
they were at times favored with both 
prophethood and kingship. Moses pro- 
claims: “O my people! Remember God’s 
favor to you, how he made prophets 
among you and made you kings, and gave 
you that which he did not give to any 
[other] of his creatures” (ya@ gawmi ‘dhkurit 
ni‘mata llahi ‘alaykum idh ja‘ala fikum anbwa‘a 
waa ‘alakum mulitkan wa-atakum ma lam yu 
ahadan min al-‘Glamin, Q 5:20; for the exeget- 
ical treatment of this verse, see below). 
David and Solomon both combine their 
service as prophets with the possession of 
mulk. Of David, Q 38:20 states, “We made 
his kingdom strong and gave him the 
wisdom and clear speech” (wa shadadna 
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mulkahu wa-ataynahu |-hikmata wa-fasla 
-khitab); similarly Q 2:251, “God gave him 
[David] the kingdom and the wisdom (al- 
mulka wa-l-hikma) and instructed him as to 
his will.” Q 38:26 describes David also as a 
deputy or successor on earth (ya Daiidu 
inna ja ‘alnaka khalifatan fi l-ard), a phrase for 
which al-Baydawt (Anwar, 11, 186) records 
two interpretations: that it refers to king- 
ship (mulk) on earth, or that it portrays 
David as a successor to earlier prophets. 

A reference to Solomon’s kingdom appears 
in Q 2:102 and an extensive treatment of 
Solomon’s career is given in Q 27. In 

Q 38:35 he prays to God for forgiveness 
(q.v.), and also for sovereignty (for the role 
of Solomon as “the proof of God for 
kings” in Siff tradition, see Bowering, 
Mystical, 64). While neither David nor 
Solomon is designated a king in the 
Quran, their examples, and especially the 
proof-text Q 38:26, are routinely cited in 
discussions of the excellence of kingship 
and its divine origins in later Islamic mir- 
ror literature. 

A somewhat more ambiguous case is that 
of Saul, known in the Qur'an as Talit. 
The Israelites are told by their prophet 
(who is nameless in the qur’anic account) 
that, in response to their request, God has 
sent them Saul as their king; yet the people 
reject Saul. Q 2:247: “Their prophet said to 
them: ‘God has sent you Talit as a king 
(malik). ‘They said: ‘How is it that he 
should have sovereignty over us, when we 
are more worthy of kingship than he is? 
For he has not been given an abundance of 
wealth.’ He said: ‘God has chosen him 
over you, and has increased him largely in 
wisdom and stature. God gives his sover- 
eignty to whom he wishes.’” The commen- 
tators account for the Israelites’ rejection 
of Saul by noting that he was poor, a shep- 
herd, water carrier or tanner, and that he 
came from Benjamin’s (q.v.) stock, among 


whom neither prophethood nor kingship 
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had appeared (Tabart, Ta/si, v, 306 f£; 
Razi, Tafsir, vi, 184-5; Baydawt, Anwar, i, 
127-8). The prophet (on whose identity see 
Baydawi, Anwar, i, 127) went on to tell them 
that the ark (q.v.; abit) would come to 
them as a sign of Saul’s kingdom (Q 2:248). 
The exegetical literature reflects an 
apparent intent in some circles to minimize 
any possibly positive qur’anic emphasis on 
temporal kingship and this is most readily 
apparent in connection with the qur’anic 
passages that treat the singular combina- 
tion of prophethood and kingship enjoyed 
on occasion by the Israelites. In Q 5:20 
(cited above), for example, Moses reminds 
his people of God’s favor to them, in that 
he made prophets among them and made 
them kings. Al-Tabart, followed by al-Ttst 
(d. 460/1067) and others, records a number 
of interpretations, several of which suggest 
that the text indicates not that the Israelites 
were kings, but that they were masters — of 
themselves, their womenfolk (see GENDER), 
their possessions, and so on (‘Tabari, Ta/sir, 
x, 160-3; Tiast, Tibyan, iii, 481; Baydawt, 
Anwar, 1, 253: “God delivered them out of 
slavery in Egypt and made them masters 
[malikin] of their persons and their affairs, 
and so God called them ‘kings’”). Simi- 
larly, in his commentary on Q 27:15, “And 
we gave knowledge to David and Solomon, 
and they said: ‘Praise be to God, who has 
favored us over many of his believing serv- 
ants!’” (alladhi faddalana ‘ala kathirin min 
tbadihi l-mu’minin), al-Baydawi (d. prob. 
716/1316-7; Anwar, 11, 64-5) explicitly subor- 
dinates kingship to knowledge when he 
writes: “In this is a proof of the excellence 
of knowledge and the nobility of those 
who possess it, in that they [David and 
Solomon] gave thanks for knowledge and 
made it the basis of excellence, and they 
did not consider the kingship that they had 
also been given, though [that kingship] had 
not been given to anyone else.” When, in 
the following verse (Q 27:16), the Qur'an 
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states that Solomon inherited from David, 
al-Baydawi (Anwar, i, 65) describes his 
inheritance as “prophethood, or knowl- 
edge, or kingship” (see also Mawardi, 
Nukat, iv, 198). 

The term imam (pl. aimma) suggests a 
person (or, in other contexts, a book, or a 
pattern) to be followed and in some in- 
stances in the Qur’an the word may in- 
clude the idea of political leadership. 
Perhaps most strikingly, God appoints 
Abraham as an imam (Q 2:124: qala innit 
jailuka lil-nast imaman). For al-‘Tabart (Ta/sir, 
i, 18) this means that God intended that 
Abraham should be followed. Al-Mawardi 
(d. 450/1058) follows al-Tabart’s interpre- 
tation and notes its particular relevance to 
prayer (q.v.; Nukat, 1, 185; for a fuller treat- 
ment of the verse’s meaning from a Shit 
perspective, see Tust, Tibydn, i, 446, where 
the exegete records views according to 
which God by this verse made the imamate 
incumbent on Abraham; on the Shit view 
that Abraham combined the functions 
of prophethood and the imamate, see 
Momen, Jntroduction, 147, and for Shit 
readings of the Qur'an on the subject of 
the historical imams, see Momen, Jntroduc- 
tion, 151-3). 

In two cases, the term a’%mma is fol- 
lowed by the phrase “who guide by our 
command” (a’%mmatan_yahdina bi- 
amrina) — Q 21:73: “And we made them 
leaders who guide by our command, and 
we inspired them to do good deeds (q.v.), 
maintain prayer and almsgiving (q.v.), and 
they were worshippers (see WORSHIP) of 
us” and Q 32:24: “And we made among 
them [the Children of Israel] leaders who 
guide by our command” — which some 
commentators took to mean moral lead- 
ers, “leaders in goodness,” while others 
understood it as a reference to prophets 
(Mawardi, Nukat, iv, 366). In Q 28:5, the 
Quran states that God wished to make the 
oppressed (alladhina stud ift fi l-ard, see 
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OPPRESSED ON EARTH; JOY AND MISERY) 
into leaders (amma, Mawardt, Nukat, 1, 
234; Baydawt, Anwar, ii, 77). In Q 9:12, the 
term zmam, in the sense of a human leader, 
appears in a negative context: the refer- 
ence there to “the leaders of unbelief” 
(aimmata I-kufr) is interpreted variously as 
referring to the leaders of the polytheists 
(see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM), the leaders 
of Quraysh (q.v.) or those who intended to 
oust the Prophet (Mawardt, Nukat, 11, 345; 
Tast, Tibyan, v, 214; see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD). 


Louise Marlow 
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Kinship 


Relationship by blood or marriage. 
Although there is no single term that cor- 
responds precisely to the English term 
“kinship,” the Qur'an contains a variety of 
what might be identified as “kinship 
terms”: gurbd (near relative); arham (close 
kin, maternal kin); ‘ashira (clan, tribe; see 
TRIBES AND CLANS); Zaz) (husband); zazwja 
(wife); zmra‘a (wife, woman); sahiba (wife, 
companion, friend; the masc. sing., sahib, is 


also attested in the Quran, but does not 
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have the familial connotation of the femi- 
nine form); akh (brother, friend; see 
BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD; FRIENDS 
AND FRIENDSHIP); hamim (solicitous relative, 
close friend); szhr (affine, relation through 
marriage); nasab (lineage, kindred, attribu- 
tion) and many others. 

In “the legal verses” (ayat al-ahkam), those 
that contain stipulations on a variety of 
matters, the Qur'an also employs terms to 
set forth rules for marriage, divorce (see 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE) and inheritance 
(mirath, turath), which are foundational to 
the sharv‘a (see LAW AND THE QUR'AN). (In 
the case of marriage and divorce, the 
quranic text contains primarily verbal 
forms: “to marry,” zawwaja, ahsana, nakaha, 
etc., “to divorce,” tallaqa, zahara, talaqa; the 
nominal forms that are prominent in the 
discourse of the shart‘, such as nikah, talaq, 
etc., are not as prevalent in the Qur'an; but 
cf. for nikah Q 2:235, 237; 24:33; for talaq 
Q 2:227, 229; and, as the name of a sira, 
Q 65, “Surat al-Talaq.”) As with all inter- 
pretations, the English glosses given here 
depend on particular judgments regarding 
“comparable” work done by words in two 
discourses. 

The terms selected at random and cited 
above are among those used in the Qur’an 
to urge or discourage certain kinds of 
behavior. Some are also used to specify 
particular rights and duties. But neither in 
the matter of moral exhortation and pro- 
hibition (see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN; 
SOCIAL INTERACTIONS; PROHIBITED 
DEGREES), nor in that of defining succes- 
sion to property rights, are the people 
concerned necessarily connected by “bio- 
logical links.” For example, those who look 
after the affairs of orphans (q.v.) are urged 
to regard them as “brothers” (Q 2:220); 
quranic inheritance rules affect people 
related by affinity (musahara); and various 
kinship terms can convey the sense of 
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“friendship,” “solicitude,” etc., which 
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raises the question of how so-called pri- 
mary meanings are to be determined. 

There is an explicit assumption held by 
scholars since the nineteenth century that 
the people of the Hijaz (see GEOGRAPHY), 
among whom the Quran was revealed, 
lived in a society that was essentially organ- 
ized in “kinship” terms (see PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). This assumption 
has serious implications for assessing the 
political, legal and moral reforms initiated 
by the Qur'an (see POLITICS AND THE 
QUR'AN; COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
QuR’AN). One of the first to talk about pre- 
Islamic and early Islamic “tribal” society in 
detail was Smith (Kinship and marriage, 1885), 
a major figure in the history of both orien- 
talist and anthropological thought. ‘The 
idea of “kinship” as the organizing princi- 
ple of “early” societies had been a continu- 
ous part of evolutionary social thinking 
since before his time. It has been increas- 
ingly problematized, however, in contem- 
porary anthropology (see Needham, 
Rethinking kinship). Most recently, Schneider 
(Critique) has demonstrated the question- 
able character of assumptions about 
“kinship organization.” Although they fre- 
quently draw on anthropology when dis- 
cussing the society whose members first 
listened to the Qur'an (see ORALITY; 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION), orientalists 
do not appear to have taken these impor- 
tant developments in anthropological the- 
ory into account. 

The nineteenth-century belief that the 
seventh-century Hijaz was a “kinship- 
based society” allowed orientalists to inter- 
pret and explain references to “kinship” in 
the Qur’an as a continuation of or break 
from pre-Islamic (jahilt, see AGE OF 
IGNORANCE) principles and values. Thus 
Smith maintains that kinship among pre- 
Islamic Arabs signified the blood shared by 
all the members of a tribe, the common 


substance that defined each individual’s 
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responsibility for — among other 

things — exacting vengeance in the name 
of the tribe (see RETALIATION; BLOOD 
MONEY). Many others have echoed this 
view — even a century after Smith, includ- 
ing Bashir (Tawazun al-naqaid), Donner 
(Early Islamic conquests) and Crone (‘Tribes 
and states). 

Smith argues that since all amicable 
social relations were conceived in terms of 
“common blood,” the extensions of such 
relations had to be sealed by blood-rites. 
“The commingling of blood by which two 
men became brothers or two kins (sic) 
allies, and the fiction of adoption [see 
CHILDREN] by which a new tribesman was 
feigned to be the veritable son of a mem- 
ber of the tribe, are both evidences of the 
highest value that the Arabs were incapa- 
ble of conceiving any absolute social obli- 
gation or social unity which was not based 
on kinship; for a legal fiction is always 
adopted to reconcile an act with a princi- 
ple too firmly established to be simply 
ignored” (Smith, Ainship and marriage, 51). 
Smith does not notice the double meaning 
he gives to “kinship” here — the one being 
a “biological” link and the other a “cul- 
tural representation” of the latter — just as 
he fails to notice that the existence of rites 
of friendship and adoption in the Age of 
Ignorance (jahiliyya) indicates that an abso- 
lute obligation could be extended to those 
who did not share “common blood” (see 
CLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE). The point is that 
what he calls “a legal fiction” is not a state- 
ment that refers to imagined kinship but 
what Austin (How to do) called a “perfor- 
mative act.” 

The notion of kinship, as expressed in a 
variety of terms (garaba, nasab, ‘ashira, qawm, 
hayy, etc.), is not simply an instance of “cul- 
ture hitching a ride on nature” (Crone, 
‘Tribes and states, 355), 1.e. of rights and 
duties attributed to biological facts. As a 
notion, kinship articulates distinctive ideas 
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of social relations, morality and cosmology 
(q.v.), through which certain cultural facts 
can be constructed. Marriages as well as 
adoption create jural relations with mutual 
rights and obligations between persons 
who do not share “common blood.” ‘These 
relationships are not confused with “blood 
relationships.” Marriage, for example, is a 
voluntary contract that is best seen as artic- 
ulating one aspect of the total set of gen- 
der relations (see Riviere, Marriage; see 
GENDER) — and that is precisely how it is 
envisaged in the Qur'an, often in explicit 
contrast to the Age of Ignorance. The rela- 
tionship between blood brothers in the Age 
of Ignorance was apparently free of the 
rights and obligations that were legally 
ascribed to kinship roles. (The Quran, of 
course, rejects legal adoption — see Q 33:4, 
37 —as it rejects rites involving human 
blood.) This means that “blood brother- 
hood” (like friendship) in the Age of Igno- 
rance was based on what Levi-Strauss calls 
metaphor (similitude) as against metonymy 
(consubstantiation). When the Quran 
repudiates the attribution of nasab between 
God and jinn (q.v.) it is both “similitude” 
and “consubstantiation” that are being 
denied (Q 37:158-9; see METAPHOR; SIMILES; 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES; FAITH; POLY- 
THEISM AND ATHEISM). 

Crone agrees with conventional histori- 
ans (including Watt, Muhammad at Mecca; 
Muhammad at Medina, whom she attacks) 
that Mecca was “a tribal” society — a soci- 
ety based on “kinship.” “In social terms,” 
she observes, “the protection [q.v.] that 
Muhammad is said to have enjoyed from 
his own kin, first as an orphan and next as 
a prophet, would indicate the tribal system 
to have been intact” (Crone, Meccan trade, 
233). Her argument, however, is not logi- 
cally necessary. Yet Crone’s insistence that 
“the tribal system” was “intact” does raise 
interesting questions about the relationship 
of her “model” to her “data,” because it is 
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not entirely clear how someone who denies 
the credibility of all traditional Islamic 
sources relating to Meccan society at the 
time of the Prophet is able to make such 
an assertion. The answer would appear to 
lie in her resort to the writings of nine- 
teenth-century European travelers and 
twentieth-century ethnographers (cf. 
Crone, Meccan trade, 236) — a style of his- 
torical inference adopted by other oriental- 
ists (e.g. Donner, Early Islamic conquests), 
even when they have not, as the radical 
skeptics have, dismissed all early Islamic 
sources (see Donner, Narratives, for a sober 
survey). Contemporary ethnographic 
studies of tribes — pastoral as well as agri- 
cultural — are useful for thinking about 
early historical periods, not because one 
can extrapolate from present social ar- 
rangements, which are extremely diverse, 
to distant historical ones, but because they 
can sensitize one to problems that need to 
be addressed when speculating about 
Islamic history (see HISTORY AND THE 
QuR’AN). The idea that contemporary 
“tribes” are living fossils of ancient ways of 
social life belongs to a theory of social evo- 
lution that anthropologists have long ago 
demolished and abandoned. 

The resort to the modern ethnography of 
tribes for purposes of historical reconstruc- 
tion also plays a crucial part in Powers’ 
(Studies) revisionist account of the origins 
of the Islamic law of inheritance. When 
Smith reconstructed pre-Islamic Arabian 
society he represented the Islamic rules of 
inheritance as a modification of pre- 
Islamic (jahilt) ones. Smith’s thesis eventu- 
ally became the established orientalist view. 
It is this view that Powers has challenged 
on the basis of a re-reading of the inheri- 
tance verses (especially Q 4:12, 176), to 
which arguments about the syntax of a 
qur anic sentence and the meaning of the 


word kalala are central (kalala has been 
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understood to mean “someone who has no 
parents or children, and therefore no direct 
heirs”; Powers translates it as “daughter-in- 
law”; see INHERITANCE; GRAMMAR AND 
THE QURAN). Powers’ thesis 1s that the re- 
ceived Islamic system of inheritance (7m 
al-fara id) is quite different not only from 
the pre-Islamic one but also from the 
proto-Islamic system of the Qur'an that 
gave a far greater scope to the principle of 
testamentary bequests than the shart‘a 
allows. In evolutionary terms, the shift 
from the pre-Islamic system to the proto- 
Islamic one represents a double progress, 
(a) from the constraints of kinship to the 
freedom of contract (see CONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES; BREAKING TRUSTS AND 
CONTRACTS) and (b) from the principle of 
inheritance by seniority (brother to 
brother) to the principle of generational 
inheritance (father to son). Powers sums 
this up as “a transition from nomadism to 
sedentary life and from tribalism to indi- 
vidualism” (Studies, 210). The ‘tm al-faraid 
is therefore seen as a backward move, a 
clumsy compromise in the interests of 
power. 

According to Powers, the proto-Islamic 
system was distorted for political reasons 
by the Prophet’s immediate successors who 
imposed the orthodox reading on the rele- 
vant verses (see READINGS OF THE QURAN; 
COLLECTION OF THE QURAN). The idea 
that the Prophet’s most trusted Compan- 
ions (see COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET) 
and oldest converts would engage in a con- 
spiracy against him concerning the proper 
meaning of a divine verse which inaugu- 
rated a new legal dispensation, one that 
was presumably in force during the 
Prophet’s lifetime, seems, according to 
Powers’ critics, far-fetched. (For this and 
other critical points relating to Arabic syn- 
tax and the etymology of kalala, see Zia- 
deh, Review of Powers; see also ARABIC 
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LANGUAGE} LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QuR’AN.) Some Muslim modernists (e.g. 
Arkoun, Min al-ytthad), however, have 
received Powers’ re-interpretation of the 
“kinship” kalala with enthusiasm because it 
supports their desire to challenge what they 
see as the ideological manipulation of the 
quranic text by jurists and theologians 
determined to impose traditional authority 
(q.v.) on all believers and to prevent the use 
of critical reason by the individual (see 
ISLAM}; CONTEMPORARY CRITICAL PRAG- 
TICES AND THE QUR’AN). 

So what does “kinship” mean in the 
Quran? Certainly not “common blood,” a 
Western idiom, because the Arabic for 
“blood” (damm) is never used in the Qur’an 
to denote that which relatives share in 
common (see BLOOD AND BLOOD CLOT; 
BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION AND STAGES OF 
LIFE). From a Muslim exegetical perspec- 
tive, signification must be sought in the 
connection between believer and text. For 
pious Muslims qur’anic meanings are not 
mechanically determined by grammatical 
and lexical criteria or by some objective 
context (see OCCASIONS OF REVELATION). 
Far from being a simple injunction, piety 
(q.v.) and fear (q.v.) of God (birr wa-taqwa) 
on the part of attentive Muslims is under- 
stood to be a presupposition for arriving at 
the meanings of the Qur’an, because the 
divine recitation evokes and confirms what 
is already in the heart (q.v.) of the faithful 
man or woman (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF} 
RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN). 

A number of themes emerge through the 
qur anic use of “kinship” terms. To begin 
with, any similitude and common sub- 
stance between God and humans is 
strongly rejected (e.g. Q 5:18, and most 
famously in Sarat al-Ikhlas, “Sincere De- 
votion,” Q 112; see ANTHROPOMORPHISM). 
God cannot be likened or compared to 
anything — particularly as everything is of 
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his creation (q.v.). The Quran does, how- 
ever, recognize friendship between God 
and humans, but friendship in this case 
transcends the absence of similitude: for it 
was God who chose to make Abraham 
(q.v.) his friend (khalil) because the latter 
had given his entire being to him (Q 4:125; 
see HANIF). The faithful, on the other 
hand, are bound by their common faith 
and the union of their hearts, which makes 
them brothers to one another (Q 3:103; 
49:10). God has endowed human beings in 
this world with bonds of descent and affin- 
ity (nasaban wa-sihran) — that is to say, with 
enduring relations that are inherited as 
well as voluntarily undertaken (Q 25:54). 
Thus one owes obedience (q.v.) to one’s 
parents (q.v.) — and especially to one’s 
mother (Q 31:14): parents are to be wel- 
comed and honored, just as the prophet 
Joseph (q.v.) welcomed his mother and his 
father (Q 12:99-100). Indeed obedience to 
parents is a virtue (see VIRTUES AND VICES, 
COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING) even if 
they happen to be non-Muslims (Q 40:8), 
so long as this does not involve disobedi- 
ence (q.v.) to God (Q 58:22). (See, for exam- 
ple, the widely used textbook on the pre- 
scribed relations between parents and 
children in Islam, Salih, ‘Alagat al-aba’, 
15-41.) But on the day of judgment (see 
LAST JUDGMENT) one stands alone before 
God surveying one’s completed life 
(Q 23:101). All inherited and created bonds 
of life are there dissolved. One flees from 
all one’s kin — including one’s parents, 
brothers, spouse (sa/iba), and children 
(Q 80:33-7). On that day any sense of kin- 
ship as common substance is proven mean- 
ingless. Only similitude links us together. 
Hence one must temper worldly attach- 
ments of every kind. 

As understood by the faithful Muslim, the 
quranic language of kinship articulates 
ways of behaving in this world in full 
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consciousness of God, rather than repre- 
senting the traces of a secular society in 
the process of evolving from tribalism to 


individualism. See also FAMILY. 
Talal Asad 
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Kitab see Book; PEOPLE OF THE BOOK; 
SGRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN 


Knife see INSTRUMENTS 


Knowledge and Learning 


Cognitive understanding and its acquisi- 
tion. Concepts of knowledge and learning 
appear frequently in nearly all types of 
Islamic discourse. They are commonly 
subsumed under a variety of Arabic words 
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such as Wm, ma ‘ifa, figh, hikma and shu tr, 
and the verbs and verbal derivatives of 
each, many of which find representation in 
the Qur’an itself, at least in form if not in 
meaning, 

The problem of defining knowledge and 
explaining its relationship to faith (q.v.) on 
the one hand, and to action and works on 
the other (see GOOD DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS; 
ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN), became, for ex- 
ample, the subject of intense debate and 
eventual elaboration involving precision 
and technical complexity. One example is 
the great concern of the experts about 
establishing that human knowledge is con- 
tingent and temporally produced whereas 
that of God is not, although he somehow, 
despite the paradox, comprehends and is 
the author of what humans think (see 
INTELLECT; FREEDOM AND PREDESTINA- 
TION). For both philosophy (falsafa) and 
theology (kalam) a precise understanding of 
the nature of knowledge (7m) 1s, in fact, 
for this and many other reasons an essen- 
tial first premise to all subsequent reason- 
ing (see PHILOSOPHY AND THE QUR'AN; 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). A major cat- 
egory of Islamic literature took up the 
theme of the enumeration of the sciences 
(thsa@’ al-‘uliim), that is, of laying out sche- 
matically all knowledge and explaining its 
value, ranks, and the relationship of one 
kind to the others. Religious scholars in 
Islam are “those who know” (‘wlama’, sing. 
‘alim). The search for knowledge (talab al- 
‘ilm) is a duty for all Muslims, but especially 
for those who aspire to attain the status of 
a learned authority (q.v.). Seeking knowl- 
edge implies both finding and studying 
with a teacher and traveling to distant 
lands (even to China). Safi mystics (see 
SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN) sought to sepa- 
rate the process of knowing through intui- 
tive perception (dhawq) and presence from 


discursive learning and rational or intellec- 
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tual reasoning — an effort that has led to 
an impressively sophisticated body of writ- 
ings, both by the Suafis and by those who 
would deny their approach. Even earlier 
Muslims debated, as yet another example, 
the extent to which knowledge is confined 
to, or conveyed exclusively within, a natu- 
ral language and its grammar (see GRAM- 
MAR AND THE QUR'AN; ARABIG LANGUAGE; 
LANGUAGE, CONCEPT OF). For example, is 
what can be known in Arabic — the lan- 
guage of the Islamic revelation — different 
from Greek science and philosophy in part 
because of its linguistic home? Or does 
there exist a universal logic of thought that 
transcends (and is therefore superior to) 
particular expressions in use in a given cul- 
ture? The hadith (see HADITH AND THE 
QUR’AN), as yet one more category, already 
include numerous admonitions about the 
value of knowledge, its reward and the 
duty to seek it, to gather and preserve it, to 
journey abroad in search of it. In it teach- 
ers are accorded high honor; Muhammad 
was a teacher; the angel Gabriel (q.v.) also 
(see TEACHING). 

All these examples merely hint at the 
enormous importance of knowledge and 
learning in the Islamic world over time 
and place from the earliest period of post- 
qur anic Islam to the present (see TEACH- 
ING AND PREACHING THE QURAN). Every 
facet of Islamic thought was and continues 
to be affected by it. But it is doubtful that 
these concepts of knowledge or of learning 
and the characteristic value placed on 
them in Islam generally, come from the 
Quran itself or find an echo there. It is, of 
course, always possible, and often done, to 
interpret the sacred text to draw on its 
amazing flexibility and thus yield almost 
any meaning from its words (see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL; 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: EARLY MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY). Nevertheless, given 
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the original context for the Quran, claim- 
ing as it does to represent the very words 
of God and not those of humans except 
secondarily, the perspective from which it 
speaks is not that of the community of 
Muslims. It does not reflect their later 
need to acquire or preserve knowledge. 

In the world of the Quran God alone 
knows (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES); 
truth (q.v.) is his. In it either humans do not 
know, even though they may think they 
know, or God causes a select few of them 
to possess a limited degree of knowledge 
and truth (see IGNORANCE; IMPECCABIL- 
ry). They know what he lets them know. 
This starkly different view of knowledge is 
perhaps best approached by observing a 
common theme in later Islamic thought of 
how to know God and, almost as import- 
ant, how to express and verbally explain 
knowing God. One aspect of the problem 
is that God is infinite and no finite creature 
can know an infinite (see ANTHROPOMORPH- 
IsM). Knowing a thing implies compre- 
hending the thing as it really and truly is. 
But that is impossible in relation to the 
infinite, unlimited, inexhaustible God. 
God cannot be known by humans; they 
will merely come to “acknowledge” him or 
“be aware” of him. Some authors make a 
distinction here between “knowing” (the 
verb ‘alima) and “recognizing” (the verb 
‘arafa). 

But, even so, is there any correspondence 
at all between the knowledge that God has 
and what knowledge the human possesses, 
acquires, or comes to know? Obviously, 
God himself does not learn, but does he 
teach? An important theme in Islamic writ- 
ings concerns the relative worth of study 
and effort versus the spontaneous acquisi- 
tion of inspired enlightenment (see REVE- 
LATION AND INSPIRATION; PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). Should the seeker of 


knowledge — here the exact meaning of 
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knowledge can vary — read books and 
take instruction, or avoid both and prepare 
for the infusion of knowledge by grace 
through pious practice and exercise (see 
PIETY)? 

In the Qur'an the fact that God is all- 
knowing (‘alim), knows what humans do 
not, and knows the unseen (‘alum al-ghayb, 
‘allam al-ghayb) is stressed constantly (see 
HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN). The term all- 
knowing (‘alim) appears literally again and 
again, often in combination with all-wise 
(hakim, see WISDOM; JUDGMENT) but also 
with all-hearing (sami, see HEARING AND 
DEAFNESS; SEEING AND HEARING). One 
phrase states clearly that “over and above 
every person who has knowledge is the 
all-knowing” (Q 12:76). In fact, every 
qur anic instance (thirteen in all) of the 
term “knower’” (‘Gum [sing.]), which 1s the 
same word as that used later for the 
learned scholar, is followed by “unseen” 
(ghayb) and therefore refers unambiguously 
to God. It is true that there are references 
(five) to “those with knowledge” in the 
plural (‘G@limin, ‘ulama’) and several expres- 
sions for humans “who know, understand, 
are aware” (ili l-albab, for example, or 
al-rasikhin fi l-‘tlm). Nevertheless, God’s 
preponderance and omniscience is over- 
whelming, so much so as to bring into 
question what it means to assert that hu- 
mans, even the prophets, know. 

A further issue is how they come to know 
whatever it is that they know. Strictly 
within the Qur'an, the terms for knowing 
and knowledge (‘%m, ma Tifa, figh, shu tr and 
the various forms they take) seem to sug- 
gest not a degree or quantity, but an abso- 
lute, in which the known object is simply 
the truth — what truly is — in its ultimate 
reality and not some fact of ordinary per- 
ception. Common human knowledge in its 
mundane form lacks value in comparison. 
Thus, to have knowledge or to come to 
have knowledge implies becoming aware of 
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the true nature of the universe as God’s 
creation (q.v.) and of his role in it. In most 
cases, qur’anic references to those who 
know or do not know indicate only 
whether or not the person or persons un- 
derstands this truth and do not indicate an 
acquired or accumulated degree of learn- 
ing. Those who have knowledge (al-‘ulama’) 
are simply those who truly fear (q.v.) God 
(Q 35:28). Q 3:66 (among others) refers to 
those who argue about a matter about 
which they have no knowledge; only God 
knows what they think they know. 

The opposites of knowledge are igno- 
rance (jahl), which is not having guidance 
(huda, as in Q 6:35; see ASTRAY; ERROR), 
supposition or conjecture (Q 53:28) and the 
following of personal whims in the absence 
of knowledge (as in Q 6:119 and 30:29), all 
of which denote a failure, often willful, to 
perceive and acknowledge the truth. Even 
the expressions for those who possess un- 
derstanding (uli l-albab), who are firmly 
grounded in knowledge (al-rastkhiin fi l- tlm) 
or who come to know that which they for- 
merly knew not (ma lam _ya‘tam, ma lam takun 
ta‘lam), indicate, not learning in the normal 
sense of that word, but having such knowl- 
edge, that is, of being wise in matters of 
religion (q.v.) and the affairs of God. 

Given that knowledge does not depend 
on study and learning, it is fair to ask if the 
Quran contains a concept of instruction 
as in either the teaching by God of hu- 
mans or humans of other humans, leading 
some to become more learned than others. 
There are in fact several verses that, in 
accordance with the Qur’an’s fertile elastic- 
ity, can be construed in this manner. Most 
use the second — that is, transitive — form 
of the verb “to know” (‘alima), thus to 
“teach” (‘allama). Important examples in- 
clude “he taught Adam the names of all 
things” (Q 2:31; see ADAM AND EVE); “we 
have no knowledge except that which you 
taught us” (Q 2:32); “the most merciful 
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taught the Qur'an; he created man and 
taught him the explanation (al-bayan)” 

(Q 55:1-4); “Lord... you have taught me 

[ Joseph] the interpretation of events” 

(Q 12:101; see JOSEPH; DREAMS AND SLEEP; 
FORETELLING; DIVINATION; PORTENTS); 
and “we have been taught the language of 
the birds” (27:16; see ANIMAL LIFE). It is 
easy to see how these cases can be, as they 
have been, understood as proof that God 
acts as the teacher of humankind, at least 
of the prophets. In a closely parallel exam- 
ple, however, God instead “brings” or “be- 
stows” (ata) knowledge: “we have brought 
to David (q.v.) and Solomon (q.v.) knowl- 
edge” (Q 27:15); the sense is rather of God’s 
causing the recipient to know something, 
not by instruction but by instantaneous 
revelation. “God revealed (anzala) to you 
the book (q.v.), and wisdom and caused 
you to know that which you previously 
knew not” (Q 4:113). This latter sense fits 
better the tone of the Qur'an and of the 
power of God as expressed in it generally 
(see POWER AND IMPOTENCE). The slow 
accumulation of items of knowledge 
applies solely to humans learning from 
other humans. It involves a temporal and 
sequential process quite different from that 
of God. Accordingly, therefore, the first of 
these verses reads: “he caused Adam to 
have knowledge of the names of all things” 
and thus it does not imply a process of 
learning or that, despite his knowledge, 
Adam was “learned.” 

The cryptic words of Q 96:4-5, “he it is 
who taught by the pen; taught humankind 
(al-insan) what it knew not” suggest, how- 
ever, the opposite since they indicate, if 
taken literally, a form of instruction that 
by its very nature must be sequentially 
ordered. ‘The commentators note, however, 
that the verse may rather be read such that 
God taught the use of the pen, that is, writ- 
ing itself. Nevertheless, the more common 
interpretation is that he taught by means of 
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the pen and therefore quite possibly these 
verses point to some type of book learning 
(see BOOK; WRITING AND WRITING MATE- 
RIALS). A few isolated verses also mention 
learning or instruction in a situation in- 
volving humans imparting (or purportedly 
imparting) knowledge from one to the 
other. ‘Two of these (Q 44:14 and 16:103), 
however, cite false imputations that 
Muhammad had been taught what he 
knew by another man (a foreigner; see 
INFORMANTS; STRANGERS AND FOREIGN- 
ERS). One more verse (Q 2:102) speaks of a 
kind of sorcery or magic (q.v.) taught by 
devils (see DEVIL) for evil purposes, such as 
a spell to separate a man and his wife (see 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; JINN). 

Yet another verse (Q 9:122) contains a 
verb form that usually denotes quite clearly 
“to study” (tafaqqaha) and is there joined 
with the word “religion” (li-yatafaqqahit fi 
l-din), in a phrase that would translate 
“that they may study (or become learned 
in) religion.” The verse as a whole cautions 
the Muslims not to go to war (q.v.) alto- 
gether but to leave behind a contingent 
when the rest go out. But according to a 
widely accepted interpretation (credited by 
the commentary tradition to Ibn ‘Abbas 
[d. 68/686-8]), it applies specifically to a 
time when the Prophet was then actively 
receiving revelations and other instructions 
from God and, if none of the Muslims 
were to stay with him at home, none would 
come to know those aspects of the religion 
imparted to him in that interval. Subse- 
quently, they could neither transmit it 
accurately to those not present nor insure 
its later preservation. And yet another view 
is that it is the party that goes out to war 
(not those who remain behind) that gains a 
deeper understanding and appreciation of 
religion — witnessing in this case how, by 
God’s support, a few Muslims can defeat a 
much larger force of unbelievers (see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES) — and brings 
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that truth back with them to share with the 
others (see FIGHTING; JIHAD). Both inter- 
pretations are related, for example, by 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210; Tafsiz, 
xvi, 225-7), among others. Thus, despite 
the use of this quite suggestive verb, given 
the context of the passage as a whole, the 
“study of religion” which is what some 
authorities would later have it imply, is not 
necessarily what was involved in this par- 


ticular situation. 
Paul E. Walker 
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Korah 


A figure living at the time of Moses (q.v.) 
who is mentioned both in the Bible and the 
Quran. He is described in Q 28:76-82 and 
briefly mentioned in two other verses. 
Korah (Ar. Qariin) is introduced as one of 
the people of Moses, yet one who treated 
them unjustly (Q 28:76-82; see JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE; OPPRESSION). God accorded 
him such enormous treasures that “its very 
keys (mafatihahu) were too heavy a burden 
for a company of men” (Q 28:76) to carry. 
When people urged him to use his wealth 
(q.v.) for God’s purposes and, with the 
world to come in mind (see ESGHATOLOGY), 
he would answer that the only reason he 
possessed his wealth was because of his 
knowledge (see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARN- 
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ING). Finally, when Korah “went forth unto 
his people in his adornment” (Q 28:79) and 
his people argued about his fortune, God 
decreed his death, making the earth swal- 
low him and his house (see PUNISHMENT 
STORIES; CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). 
‘Two other verses mention the name of 
Korah. In the first of these (Q 29:39) he, 
along with Pharaoh (q.v.) and Haman 
(q.v.), arrogantly (see ARROGANCE) opposes 
the signs (q.v.) brought by Moses, while in 
the other he, along with Pharaoh and 
Haman, accuses Moses of being a lying 
sorcerer (Q 40:24; see SOOTHSAYERS; 
MAGIC; LIE; INSANITY). 

As well as containing some elements that 
are similar to the biblical story of Korah 
(cf. Num 16; see SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QUR’AN; MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE 
QuR’AN), the Qur’an mainly stresses the 
fact, which had already been highlighted 
in rabbinical literature, of his great wealth. 
A saying of Muhammad, which reflects 
quranic content, mentions his name along 
with those of Haman and Pharaoh as 
examples of people destined to go to hell 
(q.v.3 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, ii, 169). Exegeti- 
cal traditions usually recount that Korah 
was Moses’ cousin or, according to Mu- 
hammad b. Ishaq (d. 150/767), his uncle 
(Tabart, Tafsir, xx, 105; see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). 
He was so handsome or his voice, while 
reciting the Torah (q.v.), was so beautiful 
that he was named the Enlightened (al- 
munawwar). His appearance among his 
people is described with a wealth of detail, 
from his luxurious dress to the magnifi- 
cence of his escort, consisting of three 
hundred maids, four thousand riding 
beasts with purple saddles or with seventy 
thousand or more soldiers. The keys of his 
treasures were the leather keys of his store- 
houses; they were no larger than a finger 
and so heavy that only forty men or forty 


camels or sixty mules could carry them. 
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Korah, envious of the prophethood of 
Moses and of the sacerdotal privileges of 
Aaron (q.v.; Abi 1-Layth al-Samarqandi, 
Tafsir, ii, 525; see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD), planned to get rid of Moses when 
the duty of the alms tax was revealed (see 
ALMSGIVING). He paid a woman to accuse 
Moses of adultery (see ADULTERY AND 
FORNICATION) but the woman, when exam- 
ined by Moses, retracted her accusation 
and unmasked Korah’s plan. Moses or- 
dered the earth to seize Korah and, in spite 
of his pleas, he and his house were com- 
pletely swallowed up (Muqatil, Ta/si7, iii, 
357). Other traditions state that every day 
Korah sinks deeper into the earth by the 
height of a man and that he will continue 
sinking at this rate until the day of resur- 
rection (q.v.). It is also said, however, that 
while sinking in the earth, one day Korah 
heard Jonah’s (q.v.) voice in the belly of 
the whale and that he felt sorry when he 
learned of Moses’ and Aaron’s death; as a 
reward for this, God relieved him of the 
punishment (Majlist, Behar, xiii, 253; see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). Some other 
reports tell of Korah’s knowledge of al- 
chemy and they are usually linked to the 
qur anic statement about his knowledge. 
Some traditions specify that he was able to 
change lead and copper into silver and 
gold (q.v.) or that Korah learned the art of 
alchemy from his wife, who was Moses’ 
sister (Kisa’I, Qrsas, 229; see MEDIGINE AND 
THE QUR'AN; METALS AND MINERALS). 

The origin of the Arabic form of the 
name of Korah (Qariin) is unknown but 
seems to parallel the form of other names 


such as Aaron (Harun, Horovitz, KU, 131). 
Roberto Tottoli 
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Labor _ see MANUAL LABOR; BIRTH 


Lactation 


Production of milk for nursing a child; the 
act of nursing a child. Q 2:233, 4:23 and 
65:6, all dating (according to Bell) from the 
Medinan period (see CHRONOLOGY AND 
THE QUR'AN), lay the foundations of an 
Islamic “ethics of breastfeeding” (the Ara- 
bic terms for which utilize derivatives of 
the triliteral root 7-d-‘). In the Medinan 
stra Q 22:2, nurses (kull murdi‘a) and nurs- 
lings (md arda‘at) are mentioned in an es- 
chatological context (see ESCGHATOLOGY); 
the qur’anic story of Moses’ (q.v.) infancy 
(the Medinan Q 28:7, 12) includes refer- 
ences to nursing and wet nurses (maradt); 
and, finally, weaning (fisal) is described as 
part of the stages of life (the Medinan 

Q 46:15; cf. the Meccan Q 31:14; see BIOL- 
OGY AS THE GREATION AND STAGES OF 
LIFE). 

That breastfeeding is a maternal instinct 
is implied in Q 22:2 and, even more 
strongly, in Q 28:7-12. In Q 22:2, nursing 
mothers, who due to grief and anxiety 
neglect their own nurslings, are listed 
among the signs of the dramatic displace- 


ment that will shake the universe on the 
day of judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT; 
APOCALYPSE). Moreover, in Q 28:7-12, the 
love and care of Moses’ mother for her 
nursling find emphatic expression. Q 28:12 
shows that the Arabs (q.v.) of the early sev- 
enth century were aware that infants some- 
times reject the milk (q.v.) of women other 
than their own mothers (see CHILDREN; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). 

Q 2:233 calls upon the nurslings’ fathers 
to “provide reputably for their [e.g. their 
repudiated, lactating wives] food and 
clothing” during “two full years” (cf. 

Q 31:14: wa-fisdluhu fi Gmayni) unless both 
father and mother “by mutual agreement 
and consultation desire [weaning] (earlier)” 
(see PARENTS; FAMILY). This could be read 
as an effort to protect repudiated (see MAR- 
RIAGE AND DIVORCE) women who were 
nursing — and their nurslings — in a soci- 
ety which was becoming sedentary (see 
GEOGRAPHY; CITY) and experiencing in- 
creasing individualism as well as a transi- 
tion from a matrilineal to a patrilineal 
family structure (Bianquis, Family, 614; 
Watt, Muhammad, 272-89; see PATRIARCHY; 
GENDER; WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN). Wet- 
nursing (q.v.), in this context of the separa- 
tion of the parents, is sanctioned by the 
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same verse. Q 65:6 explicitly refers, more- 
over, to the repudiated (divorced) wife who 
is being paid to nurse her own infant. 

Q 4:23 mentions milk mothers and milk 
sisters among those with whom a man may 
not have sexual relations (see PROHIBITED 
DEGREES; SEX AND SEXUALITY). It thus 
adds a unique element to a long Semitic 
tradition of prohibitions of marriage by 
extending the range of incest beyond its 
definition in Judaism and Christianity 
(Héritier, Deux soeurs, 87-91; see also 
FOSTERAGE; SGRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN; 
JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY). According to Watt, the 
principle that milk-relationship is on the 
same level as blood-relationship may be 
seen as a concession to matrilineal groups 
which, practicing forms of polyandry, 
avoided undue endogamy by making cer- 
tain degrees of milk-relationship a barrier 
to marriage (Watt, Muhammad, 281; cf. 
Schacht/Burton and Chelhod, Rada‘, 
362; see also KINSHIP; BLOOD AND BLOOD 
CLOT). 

Islamic rules concerning lactation, as 
formulated in works of qur’anic exegesis, 
hadith and /figh, are based on the normative 
verses among the above-mentioned. These 
were interpreted against a background of 
circumstances and needs that sometimes 
differed from those of the early Muslim 
community (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY 
IN THE QUR’AN). One example would be 
the growing importance of hired wet- 
nursing among urban higher social groups 
of the Muslim world in the high Middle 
Ages. Thus, Ibn al-‘Arabt (d. 543/1148; 
Ahkam, 202-6) refers to no less than fifteen 
legal questions, the answers to which are 
based on Q 2:233. Such questions include, 
for instance, whether breastfeeding is a 
mother’s right or duty and, assuming it is 
her duty, whether or not noble women are 
exempted from fulfilling it. Ibn al-‘Arabi 
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further concludes that a mother’s right to 
the custody of her child (hadana, not men- 
tioned in the Qur’an) is based on Q 2:233 
since the functions of — and therefore the 
right to — lactation (rada‘) and hadana can- 
not be separated (cf. [kiya al-Harrast, 
Ahkam, i/ii, 187). 

Hadith and qur’anic commentaries, pos- 
tulating a connection between the mother’s 
milk and her husband’s semen, explain 
Q 4:23 (explicitly referring to milk mother 
and milk sisters only) as intended to dupli- 
cate for milk relationships the list of those 
blood relatives with whom a Muslim man 
is forbidden to contract marriage (Giladi, 


Infants, 24-7). 
Avner Giladi 
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Ladder see ASCENSION 


Lamp 


Manufactured light-giving object. The 
most common reference to a lamp (Ar. 
misbah and sird) in the Qur'an is a meta- 
phoric use (see METAPHOR) of the word sir@ 
to designate the sun (q.v.): “And we built 
over you seven firmaments (see HEAVEN 
AND Sky) and made a splendid light (seraan 
wahhaan)” (Q 78:12-3; cf. Damaghanti, 
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Wigih, 1, 44.2); “And he made the moon 
(q.v.) a light among them and he made the 
sun a lamp (al-shamsa sirdjan)” (Q 71:16); and 
“Blessed is he who made constellations (see 
PLANETS AND STARS) in the sky and made 
in it a lamp (strq@an) and a light-giving 
moon” (Q 25:61). On one occasion 

(Q 33:46), however, the prophet Muham- 
mad is referred to as a light-giving lamp 
(strajan muniran, see NAMES OF THE 
PROPHET). 

The most celebrated reference to a lamp 
(misbah) is in Q 24:35, commonly know as 
the “Light Verse” (dyat al-niir; cf. Dama- 
ghant, With, ii, 231; see LIGHT; MATERIAL 
CULTURE AND THE QUR'AN). 


Jamal J. Elias 
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Land see GEOGRAPHY; CREATION 


Language, Concept of 


The uniquely human faculty of (primarily) 
verbal expression. In the Qur’an, the con- 
cept of language is expressed by the word 
lisan (lit. tongue). The other common term 
for language, /ugha, which is well-attested 
in classical and modern standard Arabic 
(see ARABIC LANGUAGE), does not appear 
in the Qur’4n; one encounters only the 
related words laghw and laghiya, which 
express exclusively the connotation of 
“vain utterance.” 

There are twenty-five occurrences of the 
word lisan in the Qur'an, fifteen in the sin- 
gular and ten in the plural (alstna; the other 
plural, alsun, is not attested in the Qur'an; 
cf. ‘Abd al-Baqi). In all of its occurrences 
in the plural, isdn actually refers to the 
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tongue as the organ of speech, a meaning 
found in six of its occurrences in the singu- 
lar. While lisan designates the tongue as the 
organ of speech, speech (q.v.) itself and the 
act of speaking are designated by the verb 
gala and its derivatives as, for example, in 
Q 20:27-8: “Unloose the knot upon my 
tongue that they might understand my 
words” (wa-uhlul ‘ugdatan min lisani_yafgahi 
gawilt). The common metonymy — one 
encounters it in more than one lan- 

guage — of the tongue, the organ of 
speech, being used to mean the language 
articulated by means of that organ, ap- 
pears in the nine remaining occurrences of 
lisan in the singular. 

As to other important developments, the 
most interesting is surely Q 14:4: “And we 
have sent no messenger (q.v.) save with the 
tongue of his people that he might make 
all clear to them” (wa-md arsalna min rasiilin 
ila bi-lsani qawmihi li-yubayyina lahum). The 
first part of this sentence is a restrictive 
clause offered as the premise to an argu- 
ment whose conclusion constitutes a well 
known theological thesis: namely, that the 
Arabic of the Qur'an is itself the very lan- 
guage of Muhammad, that is to say, a 
hypothetical “dialect of Quraysh (q.v.),” 
hypothetical in the sense that it is not 
documented in an independent manner 
(see DIALECTS). 

The second part of Q 14:4 1s based on a 
common conception of language as an 
articulation of thought (tabyin). Thus, eff- 
cacy in preaching (see also Q 19:97 and 
44:58, yassarnahu bi-lisanika, “now we 
have made it easy by your tongue”; see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; WARNER; 
GOOD NEws) is linked to a language viewed 
either as a commonly-spoken vernacular 
or as a hypothetically-constructed linguistic 
vehicle. According to the theological thesis 
mentioned above, the qur’anic language is 


indeed the vernacular of Quraysh. But for 
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many Arabists, the Arabic of the Quran 
is very close, if not identical, to the pre- 
Islamic poetic koiné, itself a hypothetical 
construct (see POETS AND POETRY; LAN- 
GUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN; FORM 
AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN). Some 
other linguists turn towards a third hypoth- 
esis: the late homogenization of both lan- 
guage forms (for a general overview, see 
Jones, Language). The use of the second 
verbal form, bayyana, with an explicit object 
in Q 14:4 (see Tabari, Ta/siz, xvi, 616, for an 
example of classical commentary on this 
passage) suggests that mubin, as an active 
participle of the fourth verbal form, abana 
(see GRAMMAR AND THE QUR’AN), may be 
similarly understood. See, for example, 
Q 26:195, where lisan ‘arabi mubin, “a clear 
Arabic tongue,” can be understood as 
“an Arabic tongue that makes [all things] 
clear” (Tabart, Tafst, xix, 112, for this sig- 
nification). But the opposition found in 
Q 16:103 between a lisan qualified simply as 
ajami and a lisan with the double qualifica- 
tion of ‘arabt and mubin makes one under- 
stand the former qualifier as the antonym 
of the two latter ones. In other words, its 
possible translation as “barbarous” conveys 
the dual sense of non-Arabic (‘qami) and 
unclear (ajam). For the exegetes’ debates 
on the meaning of aJjami, see Wansbrough 
(@s, 98-9), who includes this notion of 
‘arabt and mubin as functional equivalents. 
In the juxtaposition of terms found in 
Q 16:103, one notes a furtive slip from an 
objective state, the communicative function 
of any language, to a subjective state, the 
clarity bestowed only on Arabic. It is this 
shift of signification that supported the 
theological logo-centrism of the medieval 
period (for example, see Shafi, Resala, 
34-55; also Gilliot, E/é, chapters 3 and 4) 
and provided justification for the linguistic 
nationalism of the modern era (qawmiyya < 


gawm) and what the American linguist 
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Ferguson has described as “myths about 
Arabic.” See also ILLITERACY; INIMITA- 
BILITY; FOREIGN VOCABULARY; ARABS; 


ARABIC SCRIPT. 
Pierre Larcher 
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Language and Style of the Qur'an 


The semantic field of “language” includes 
several triliteral Arabic roots: /-s-n (Dama- 
ghant, Wwih, 11, 200-1; see H. Jenssen, 
Arabic language, 132; see also LANGUAGE, 
CONCEPT OF), k-l-m (Yahya b. Sallam, 
Tasaryf, 303-5; Damaghani, With, ii, 
186-7), g-w-l, l-h-n (Khan, Die exegetischen 
Teile, 276, on Q 47: 30: “the burden of their 
talk,” lahn al-qawl; Fick, ‘Arabiya, 133; Fr. 
trans. 202; Ullmann, Wa-hairu, 21-2). It 
should be noted that /ugha in the sense of 
manner of speaking (Fr. parler, Ger. Rede- 
weise) is totally absent from the 
Qur’an — although the root /-gh-w is 
attested, but with the meanings of “vain 
conversation” (Q 23:3), “to talk idly” 
(Q 41:26), “idle talk” (Q 19:62; see GossIP), 
or to be “unintentional” in an oath 
(Q 2:225; 5:89; Damaghani, With, 11, 198; 
Ibn al-Jawzt, Nuzha, 531-2; see OATHS). 
The Quran asserts of itself: “this is 
plain/clear Arabic tongue/speech/ 
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language (lisanun ‘arabiyyun mubinun)” 

(Q 16:103), or that it is “in plain/clear Ara- 
bic tongue/speech/language” (Q 26:195). 
In any case, this was the meaning of these 
verses according to the exegetes (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: CLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL), and most translations have fol- 
lowed their lead, which, as will be dis- 
cussed below, is problematic. It should 

be noted that, in Arabic — as in 

English — the concept of “language” is 
multivalent, including both an oral and a 
written manifestation. As will be discussed 
below, the interplay between these two 
aspects of language in the formation of the 
quranic corpus is only imperfectly under- 
stood, a situation that leads to contested 
explanations for certain features of the 
quranic language (for more on this sub- 


ject, see ORALITY). 


Various general positions on the language and style 

of the Qur'an 
There are many opposing points of view 
on the language and style of the Qur’an, as 
will appear through a selection of quota- 
tions taken from both Muslim and non- 
Muslim scholars (for reactions of Muslims 
through the ages, see below). The Muslim 
translator of the Quran, M. Pickthall 
(d. 1935), a British convert to Islam, 
described the Qur'an as an “inimitable 
symphony, the very sounds of which move 
men to tears and ecstasy” (Pickthall, vii). 
An earlier (non-Muslim) English translator 
of the Qur'an, G. Sale (d. 1736) thought 
that: “The style of the Koran is generally 
beautiful and fluent, especially where it 
imitates the prophetic manner and scrip- 
ture phrases. It is concise and often ob- 
scure, adorned with bold figures after the 
eastern taste, enlivened with florid and sen- 
tentious expressions, and in many places, 
especially when the majesty and attributes 
of God are described (see GoD AND HIs 


ATTRIBUTES), sublime and magnificent” 
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(Preliminary discourse, 66). For the Austrian 
J. von Hammer-Purgstall (d. 1856): “The 
Koran is not only the law book of Islam 
(see LAW AND THE QUR'AN), but also a mas- 
terpiece of Arabic poetic art (see POETRY 
AND POETS). Only the high magic of the 
language could give to the speech of 
Abdallah’s son the stamp of the speech 
(q.v.) of God” (Die letzten vierzig Suren, 
25). For FJ. Steingass (d. 1903), the Quran 
is: “[...] A work, then, which calls forth so 
powerful and seemingly incompatible emo- 
tions even in the distant reader — distant 
as to time, and still more so as to mental 
development — a work which not only 
conquers the repugnance with which he 
may begin its perusal, but changes this 
adverse feeling into astonishment and 
admiration” (Hughes/Steingass, Qur’an, 
526-7). Another translator of the Qur'an, 
J. Berque (d. 1995), has tried to find a “dip- 
lomatic” solution in the face of the pecu- 
liar language and style of the Qur'an, 
speaking of its “interlacing structure,” 
“symphonic effects” and “inordinating 
junctions” (jonctions démesurantes, Berque, 
Langages, 200-7; cf. id., Coran, 74.0: “a trian- 
gular speech”; id., Relire, 33-4), showing 
with these unusual qualifications the diffi- 
culty he had in expressing a consistently 
positive judgment, such as, “It is not neces- 
sary to be a Muslim to be sensitive to the 
remarkable beauty of this text, to its full- 
ness and universal value” (id., Relire, 129). 

On the other hand, R. Bell (d. 1952) 
remarked that, for a long time, occidental 
scholars called attention to “the grammati- 
cal unevennesses and interruption of sense 
which occur in the Quran” (Bell, Commen- 
tary, 1, xx). Indeed the qur’anic scholar and 
Semitist Th. Néldeke (d. 1930) had already 
qualified the qur’anic language as: “drawl- 
ing, dull and prosaic” (Noldeke, Geschichte, 
107, on the stras of the third Meccan 
period; cf. id., De origine, 55; id., G@, 1, 143, 
n. 2, written by Schwally: “Muhammad 
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was at the very most a middle-size stylist”). 
For this German scholar, “while many 
parts of the Koran undoubtedly have con- 
siderable rhetorical power, even over an 
unbelieving reader, the book, aesthetically 
considered, is by no means a first-rate per- 
formance” (Néldeke, Koran, 34). In Strass- 
burg, he also wrote that “the sound linguis- 
tic sense of the Arabs (q.v.) almost entirely 
preserved them from imitating the odd- 
nesses and weaknesses of the qur’anic lan- 
guage” (Noldeke, Sprache, 22; Fr. trans. 
Remarques, 34). J. Barth (d. 1914) was struck 
by “the disruptions of the relations” in the 
suras (Stérungen der Zusammenhdnge; Studien, 
113). The Iraqi English Semitist A. Min- 
gana (d. 1937) thought that the style of the 
Qur'an “suffers from the disabilities that 
always characterize a first attempt in a new 
literary language which is under the influ- 
ence of an older and more fixed literature” 
(Syriac influence, 78; this older literature 
being for him Syriac; see SyYRIACG AND THE 
QuR’AN). For the specialist in Arabic litera- 
ture and Siifism (see SUFISM AND THE 
QuR’AN), R.A. Nicholson (d. 1945), “The 
preposterous arrangment of the Koran 
[...] 1s mainly responsible for the opinion 
held by European readers that it is obscure, 
tiresome, uninteresting; a farrago of long- 
winded narratives (q.v.) and prosaic exhor- 
tations (q.v.), quite unworthy to be named 
in the same breath with the Prophetical 
Books of the Old Testament” (Literary his- 
tory, 161; see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QUR’AN; SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN). 

Other intellectuals waver between reac- 
tions of disgust and attraction in reading 
the Quran. In this category may be placed 
J.W. Goethe (d. 1832): “The Koran repeats 
itself from sura to sura [...] with all sort of 
amplifications, unbridled tautologies and 
repetitions which constitute the body of 
this sacred book, which, each time we turn 
to it, is repugnant, but it soon attracts, 


astounds, and in the end enforces rever- 
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ence [...]. The style of the Koran, in 
accordance with its contents and aim is 
stern, grand, terrible, here and there truly 
sublime” (Goethe, Noten, 33-5). 

In fact, there are two conceptions of the 
Quran. The first is theological and is 
proper to the world of Islam. It is a matter 
of beliefs, and because beliefs in the 
Islamic areas are obligatory, of dogmas 
(see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; GREEDS). The 
other conception is anthropological, and 
because of the reason just mentioned, it 1s 
represented only outside of the world of 
Islam, although not only by non-Muslims: 
some Muslims, admittedly very few (and 
usually not living in Muslim countries), 
also maintain this conception of the 
Quran. For those who subscribe to the first 
conception, the Qur’an is the eternal 
speech of God (see WoRD OF GOD; 
ETERNITY; CREATEDNESS OF THE QUR'AN); 
for those who maintain the second posi- 
tion, the Qur'an is a text which has a his- 
tory. The same conceptual dichotomy is to 
be found concerning the language and the 
style of the Qur'an. ‘To remove any doubt 
and misunderstanding on this issue we will 
try to deal with each of these conceptions 
independently, setting apart the Islamic 
theological thesis from the hypotheses of 
the Arabists. 


The theological thesis on the language of the Qur'an 
For clarity of exposition, we shall first 
introduce this thesis in a general and theo- 
retical way, followed by a more detailed 
development of some points contained 


therein. 


The general formulation of the theological thesis 
By “theological thesis” is meant the posi- 
tion which imposed itself definitively in 
Islam around the fourth/tenth century, but 
which had already existed from the end of 
the second/eighth and the beginning of 
the third/ninth centuries, although not in 
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such a formalized, theoretical format. It 
begins with the assertion: The language of 
the Quran is Arabic. But which Arabic 
(see DIALECTS)? This question found an 
answer in Islamic theology, wherein a spe- 
cial way of interpreting the qur’anic text 
itself follows the qur’anic statement: “And 
we never sent a messenger (q.v.) save with 
the language/tongue of his folk, that he 
might make [the message] clear for them” 
(li-yubayyina lahum, Q 14:4). The exegetes 
conclude from this verse that the language 
of the Qur'an is that of Muhammad and 
his Companions (see COMPANIONS OF THE 
PROPHET), understood as the dialect of 
Hijaz (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
QuR’AN), and more particularly of the 
Quraysh (q.v.). To that first identification, 
qur’anic Arabic = the Hijazz dialect or the 
dialect of the Quraysh (al-lugha al-hyazwya, 
lughat Quraysh), they added a second one: 
the language of the Quraysh = al-lugha al- 
Jusha. This last expression is the Arabic de- 
nomination of what the Arabists them- 
selves call “classical Arabic.” 

That identification originates less in the 
quranic text than in an Islamic conception 
of the Qur'an, as it appears in the work of 
the philologist and jurist Ibn Faris (d. 395/ 
1004). In the Qur'an itself dugha, with the 
meaning of language, or the feminine 
comparative fusha do not occur, but only 
the masculine of this last form: “My 
brother Aaron (q.v.) is more eloquent than 
me in speech [or, “speaks better than me”; 
afsahu minni lisanan]” (Q 28:34). This verse 
shows, however, that the fasaha 1) is above 
all, a quality of the one who speaks, 2) that 
there are degrees in it, and 3) that it is only 
metonymically transferred from the locutor 
to the language, in this case by the means 
of a specification (in Arabic grammar 
tamyiz; here lisanan indicates eloquence 
“concerning” language). 

We find an echo of the qur’anic formula- 
tion in the following affirmation of a 
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scholar of Rayy quoted by Ibn Faris with a 
chain of authority (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN), Ismail b. Abi ‘Ubayd Allah 
Mu‘awiya b. ‘Ubayd Allah al-Ash‘art 
(d. first half third/ninth cent.), whose 
father was the vizier and secretary of the 
caliph al-Mahdr: “The Qurayshites are the 
most refined of the Arabs by their tongues 
and the purest by their language (afsah al- 
‘arab alsinatan wa asfahum lughatan).” To that 
affirmation no justification is given, save a 
dogmatical one: “The reason is that God... 
has chosen and elected (see ELECTION) 
them among all the Arabs (dhalika anna 
aha... khtarahum min jami‘ al-‘arab wa- 
stafahum), and among them he has chosen 
the prophet of mercy (q.v.), Muhammad” 
(Ibn Faris, al-Sahibi, 52; Rabin, West- 
Arabian, 22-3). 

The metonymy is again seen at work in 
the book of the grammarian Ibn Jinnt 
(d. 392/1002; Khasa 7s, 1, 260; see GRAMMAR 
AND THE QUR'AN) saying of the language 
of the Haz: “it is the purest and the oldest 
(al-lugha al-fusha al-qudma).” Here, it 1s true, 
a third idea appears, linking superority to 
precedence or antiquity. It is already in 
Stbawayhi (d. 177/793 or 180/796; Auta, 
ed. Derenbourg, ii, 37, 1. 15; ed. Balaq, ii, 
40; ed. Harin, ii, 278): “the Hijazi is the 
first and oldest language” (wa-l-hyazwya 
hiya l-lugha l-ula l-qudma; Levin, Sibawayhi’s 
attitude, 215-6, and n. 61). Of course, this 
declaration could be a later interpolation. 
It is the qualification of a philologist, the 
counterpart of the concept of “the corrup- 
tion of language” (fasad al-lugha): to say 
that language is subject to corruption is to 
aknowledge but also to condemn linguistic 
change, which is diachronic. ‘Traditionally 
the linguistic superiority of the Quraysh 
has been seen as the consequence of their 
being at greatest remove from the non- 
Arabic speaking areas: “Therefore, the 
dialect [or, better, “manner of speaking,” 
Fr. parler, Ger. Redeweise] of the Quraysh 
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was the most correct and purest Arabic 
dialect (afsaha l-lughati l-‘arabwyyati wa- 
asfaha), because the Quraysh were on all 
sides far removed from the lands of the 
non-Arabs” (Ibn Khaldiin, Zbay, 1072; Eng. 
trans. [bn Khaldin-Rosenthal, 11, 343). 
But Ibn Faris himself (al-Sahibi, 52) consid- 
ers this superiority to be the product of the 
selection of the best elements of the differ- 
ent Arabic dialects, a selection made possi- 
ble by the fact that Mecca (q.v.) was the 
center of an inter-tribal pilgrimage (q.v.; 
we shall see the interpretation given by 
Kahle to this conception). 


The Quran on its own language and style. Does the 

Qur'an really say it is in “a clear Arabic tongue”? 
As the Quran is a very self-referential text 
(Wild, Mensch, 33), it has often been said 
that it was “somewhat self-conscious with 
respect to its language” (Jenssen, Arabic 
language, 132), providing commentary on 
its own language, style, and perhaps ar- 
rangement. Support for this view is drawn, 
first of all, from the apparent qur’anic qua- 
lification of itself as being “plain/clear 
Arabic tongue/speech/language.” 

It would appear, however, that most of 
the occurrences of lisdn in the Qur'an refer 
to “tongue” as a vocal organ (Wansbrough, 
Q5, 99; see also LANGUAGE, GONCGEPT OF), 
like Q 39:28: “A lecture in Arabic, contain- 
ing no crookedness (ghayra dhi ‘wajin, with- 
out distortion)”; and in this case it can be 
related to a topos of prophetical communi- 
cation (see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION), reflecting 
the speech difficulties associated with the 
calling of Moses (q.v.; Exodus 4:10-7): “O 
my lord, I am not eloquent, neither hereto- 
fore, nor since you have spoken unto your 
servant, but I am slow of speech, and of a 
slow tongue” (verse 10). The Quran, too, 
knows this story, as evidenced by Q 20:27, 
wherein Moses says: “And loose a knot 
from my tongue” (cf. also Q 28:34, “My 
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brother Aaron is more eloquent than me in 
speech /afsahu minni lisanan/,” which is a 
reversal of Exodus 4:14-5: “Is not Aaron 
thy brother? I know that he can speak well 
[...]. And thou shalt speak unto him, and 
put words in his mouth and I will be with 
thy mouth [or: I will help you speak], and 
with his mouth.”). Such is the case also for 
Q 19:97: “And we make it [this scripture] 
easy for your tongue (yassarnahu bi- 
lisanika).” It should be noted that the same 
expression in Q 44:58 has been translated 
by Pickthall, with no apparent reason for 
translating the two passages differently, as: 
“[...] easy in thy language.” This theme 
becomes a refrain in Q 54:17, 22, 40: “And 
in truth we have made the Qur'an easy to 
remember” (see MEMORY). Such texts 
“could support the hypothesis that linguis- 
tic allusions in the Qur’an are not to the 
Arabic language but rather, to the task of 
prophetical communication” (Wans- 
brough, gs, ibid.; cf. Robinson, Discovering, 
158-9). 

The Qur'an says not only that it is in 
Arabic or Arabic tongue/speech/language 
(san), but it seems also to declare that it is 
ina plain/clear (mubin) tongue/speech/ 
language: “We have revealed it, a lecture 
(qur'anan) in Arabic” (Q 12:2; 20:113); “We 
revealed it, a decisive utterance (hukman) in 
Arabic” (Q 13:37); “a lecture in Arabic” 

(Q 39:28 41:33 42:7; 43:3); “this is a con- 
firming scripture in the Arabic language” 
(lisanan ‘arabiyyan) (Q 46:12); “in plain 
Arabic speech” (bi-lisanin ‘arabiyyin mubinin) 
(Q 26:195; cf. 16:103; see Rippin, Foreign 
vocabulary, 226). 

The reasons why the Qur’an insists on 
the quality and value of its own language 
seem to be polemical and apologetic (see 
POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE). The 
argument for its Arabic character, first of 
all, should be put in relation with Q 14:4: 
“We never sent a messenger save with the 
language/tongue of his folk (bi-lsani 
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gawmihi), that he might make [the mes- 
sage| clear for them.” This declaration, by 
stressing the language of this messenger 
(Muhammad) and this folk (the Arabs), 
can be understood as a declaration of the 
ethnocentric nature of this prophetic 
mission, but also as a divine proof of its 
universality (Wansbrough, gs, 52-3, 98), 
challenging another sacred language, 
Hebrew (op. cit. 81), perhaps also Syriac, 
or more generally Aramaic (see 
INFORMANTS). 

But in stressing that it is in Arabic, the 
Qur’an answers also to accusations which 
were adressed to Muhammad during the 
Meccan period (see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD): “And we know well what they 
say: Only a man teaches him. The speech 
of whom they falsely hint (yulhidiina ilayhi) 
is outlandish (a Jami), and this is clear 
Arabic speech” (Q 16:103). The commenta- 
tors explain _yulhidina (Kifan reading: 
yalhadina; Vabart, Tafsir, xiv, 180; see 
READINGS OF THE QUR’AN) by “to incline 
to, to become fond of” (Muqatil, Tafsir, ii, 
487; Farra’, Ma ‘Gni, 11, 113), which is the 
meaning of the Arabic /ahada. But these 
explanations seem not to be convincing. 
Indeed, it has been shown elsewhere that 
the linguistic and social context to which 
this verse refers could be a Syriac one: the 
Arabic root l-h-d, being probably an adap- 
tation of the Syriac /¢z, “to speak enigmat- 
to allude to,” like the Arabic root 
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ically, 
l-gh-z (Luxenberg, Lesart, 87-91; Gilliot, 
Coran, § 6; see also INFORMANTS). 

The contrast of ajami, often understood 
as barbarous or outlandish, with ‘arabi/ 
Arabic, becomes very significant, if we 
consider Q 41:44: “And if we had ap- 
pointed it a lecture in a foreign tongue 
(quranan ajamiyyan) they would assuredly 
have said: If only its verses (q.v.) were 
expounded (/fussilat) [so that we might 
understand]? What! A foreign tongue and 
an Arab (ajamiyyun wa-‘arabiyyun)?” (or, in 
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the rendition of Arberry: “If We had made 
it a barbarous Koran [...] Why are its signs 
(q.v.) not distinguished? What, barbarous 
and Arabic?”). Fussilat was undertood by 
an early exegete, al-Suddr (d. 128/745), as 
“clarified” (buyyinat, Tabart, Tafst, xxiv, 
127; Tha‘labt, Tafsi; not quoting al-Suddr: 
“whose verses are clear; they reach us so 
that we understand it. We are a people of 
Arabs, we have nothing to do with non- 
Arabs [‘gamuyya/”; cf. Muqatil, Tafst 111, 
746: “Why are its verses not expounded 
clearly in Arabic?”). 

The expression “In plain/clear Arabic 
speech/tongue (bi-lisanin ‘arabiyyin mubinin)” 
(Q 26:195; cf. 16:103) still needs more re- 
flection, because the translation given 
here is — like most translations of the 
phrase — misleading from the point of 
view of morphology, and consequently 
of semantics. Mubin is the active participle 
of the causative-factitive abana, which can 
be understood as: “making [things] clear.” 
Such an understanding of that expression 
is suggested by Q 14:4, which utilizes the 
causative factitive bayyana: “And we never 
sent a messenger save with the language/ 
tongue of his folk, that he might make 
[the message] clear for them (li-yubayyina 
lahum).” 

But the adjectival opposition found in 
Q 16:103 between ajami on the one hand, 
and abi and mubin, on the other, was 
understood by the exegetes as “barbarous,” 
i.e. non-Arabic (‘qami) and indistinct 
(ajami), in contradistinction with clear/ 
pure Arabic (Wansbrough, gs, 98-9; see 
LANGUAGE, CONCEPT OF; for the opposing 
traditional view, variously expressed, i.e. 
“in clear Arabic/pure tongue,” see Widen- 
gren, Apostle, 151-2, in relation to the ques- 
tion of a pre-Islamic Arabic translation of 
the Bible; Horovitz, Ku, 75). 

The consequence, according to the theo- 
logians, is that the Qur’an must be in a 
“smooth, soft, and plain/distinct speech 
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(sahl, layyin, wadth)”: “In the Quran there 
is no unusual/obscure (gharib) sound- 
complex (harf) from the manner of speak- 
ing (lugha) of the Quraysh, save three, 
because the speech (kalam) of the Quraysh 
is smooth, soft, and plain/distinct, and the 
speech of the [other] Arabs is uncivilized 
(wahshi), unusual/obscure” (Abi 1-‘Izz 
Wasitt, d. 5521/1127, al-Irshad fi l-qira@at al- 
‘ashy, quoted by Suyiatt, Zégan, chap. 37, ed. 
Ibrahim, ii, 124). This dogma of the al- 
leged superiority of the Hijazi dialect did 
not have, in reality, great consequences in 
choosing among the various readings of 
the Quran. In fact, “the home dialect of 
the Prophet has not occupied a particular 
place” in the qur’anic readings (Beck, 
“‘Arabiyya, 182), but, rather, the grammari- 
ans and exegetes tried to preserve a certain 
scientific autonomy in this respect (Gilliot, 
Précellence, 100; id., E/é, 135-645 171-84). 
Some contemporary Muslim scholars have, 
for this reason, accused them of “distort- 
ing” the qur’anic readings, e.g. the book 
entitled “Defence of the readings transmit- 
ted via different channels against the exe- 
gete al-Tabart” (Ansari, Difa‘ ‘an al-qiraat 
al-mutawatzra...). 


The superiority of the Arabic language and the 

excellence of the Arabic of the Qur'an 
The Muslim scholars of religious sci- 
ences (see TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF 
QuR’ANIG STUDY) and the ancient Arab 
philologists have spared no effort in en- 
hancing the alleged superiority of the 
Arabic language over other languages: 
“Of all tongues, that of the Arabs is the 
richest and the most extensive in ways of 
expression (madhhaban). Do we know any 
man except a prophet who apprehended 
all of it?” (Shafit [d. 204/820], Resala, 42, 
no. 138/[modified] Eng, trans., 88; Fr. 
trans., 69; Ibn Faris, al-Sahibi, 40-7; Gold- 
ziher, Sprachgelehrsamkeit, iii, 207-11). 


The Kifan exegete, grammarian and 
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jurist, al-Farra’ (d. 207/822), explains the 
superiority of the speech of the Quraysh 
in a particular way, namely as based upon 
the pilgrimage and their outstanding taste 
and capacity of selection: “[His fictive 
interlocutor saying] Sagacity and beauty 
came to them merely because the Arabs 
were accustomed to come to the sanctuary 
for hay and ‘wmra, both their women and 
men. The women made the circuit round 
the House unveiled and performed the 
ceremonies with uncovered faces. So they 
selected them by sight and thought after 
of dignity and beauty. By this they gained 
superiority besides those qualities by which 
they were particularly distinguished. [al- 
Farra’ answers] We said: In the same way 
they were accustomed to hear from the 
tribes of the Arabs their dialects; so they 
could choose from every dialect that which 
was the best in it. So their speech became 
elegant and nothing of the more vulgar 
forms of speech was mixed up with it” (a 
text of al-Farra’ in Kahle, Geniza, 345; Eng. 
trans. Kahle, Arabic readers, 70). Ina 
word, the Quraysh through their sagacity 
in choice were prepared to become the 
“chosen people of God” in language, that 
is Arabic. 

The Mu'tazilite theologian and man of 
letters, al-Jahiz (d. 255/867; see MU‘TAZILIs) 
is no less explicit on this subject, using the 
example of poetry whose “excellence is 
limited to the Arabs and to those who 
speak the tongue of the Arabs, and it is 
impossible that [Arabic] poetry should be 
translated and it cannot be conveyed [into 
another language].” He explains that, in 
translation, the meter, the rhyme, the 
rhythm, arrangement (nazm) and verse 
would be destroyed. Of course, everybody, 
including al-Jahiz, is familiar with the diffi- 
culty of translating poetry. But for this 
theologian only the Arabs have poetry in 
the sense of the Arabic term qastda (odes) 


and accord with its norms; his primary 
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point is the superiority of the Arabic lan- 
guage as a presupposition for the excel- 
lence of the qur’anic Arabic (Jahiz, 
Hayawan, 1, 74-5; Gilliot, Ell, 86). We could, 
of course, continue to quote a number of 
philologists, exegetes and theologians on 
this matter drawn from all periods of 
Islamic history up to the present day; but 
these samples are sufficient to provide an 
insight into the essential features of this 


apologetic discourse. 


The “Challenge Verses” 
In the religious imaginaire on the language 
of the Qur'an, the Challenge Verses (@yat 
al-tahaddt: Q 2:23; 10:38; 11:13; 17:88; 
52:33-4; see Wansbrough, gs, 79-82; Gil- 
hiot, lt, 84-6; Radscheit, Herausforderung; 
van Ess, 7G, iv, 607-8; see also PROVO- 
CATION; INIMITABILITY) have also played a 
major role in the elaboration of a concep- 
tion of a lingua sacra. These verses continue 
to be an important theme of Muslim 
apologetics, although they might be better 
explained in the context of Jewish polem- 
ics. The objection of the adversaries of 
Muhammad here seems to have had noth- 
ing to do with language, and the answer of 
the Quran, “then bring a siira like unto 
it,” also appears not to refer to language 
(see sURAS). Three of these verses are a 
response to the accusation of forgery (q.v.) 
against Muhammad: “He has invented 
it” (¢ftarahu, Q 10:38; 11:13; tagawwalahu, 
Q 52:33). The framework indicates a 
“‘rabbinical’ test of prophethood” (Wans- 
brough, Qs, 79): “Verily, though human- 
kind and the jinn (q.v.) should assemble to 
produce the like of this Qur’an, they could 
not...” (Q 17: 88). The audience was not 
at all impressed by the product given by 
Muhammad, which they did not find par- 
ticularly coherent — in any case, not as 
coherent as the other revealed books 
(Muqatil, Tafsir, ii, 234; Tabari, Tafsiz, xix, 
10, ad Q 25:32; van Ess, Ta, iv, 608; see 


BOOK): “Why is the Qur'an not revealed 
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unto him all at once? [It is revealed] thus 
that we may strengthen your heart (q.v.) 
therewith; and we have arranged it in 
right order” (wa-rattalnahu tartilan; Arberry: 
“better in exposition,” Q 25:32). 

But the same verbal noun (nomen verbi), 
tartil, is problematic (Paret, Kommentar, 492). 
Several interpretations have been given by 
ancient exegetes: to proceed in a leisurely 
manner, pronounce distinctly, to recite part 
after part (Tabart, Tafsi, xxix, 126-7, ad 
Q 73:4; Lane, Lexicon, 1, 1028). Besides, it 
can be understood elsewhere as recitation 
or cantilation: “and chant the Qur’an in 
measure” (wa-rattili |-qur ana tartilan, Q 73:45 
Arberry: “and chant the Koran very dis- 
tinctly”; Andrae, Ursprung, 192: “and recite 
the Koran in equal sections”). But this last 
passage has been also understood as “and 
make the Qur'an distinct,” perhaps allud- 
ing to Muhammad “at the labour in com- 
position” (Bell, Origin, 97; id., Commentary, 
u, 444). It could also refer to the style of 
the Quran: “the sense of the word [in 
Q 25:32] is not exactly known, but it 1s 
likely to refer to the rhyme, the existence 
of which cannot be denied” (Mingana, 
Quran, 545 b). 

The adversaries of Muhammad — but 
not only they — in fact, most of the 
Quraysh were not particularly impressed 
by the language or the content of his pre- 
dication: “muddled dreams (see DREAMS 
AND SLEEP); nay, he has but invented it; 
nay, he is but a poet. Let him bring us a 
portent even as those of old [i.e. messen- 
gers] were sent [with portents]” (Q 21:5; 
Blachére, Histoire, 11, 232). Despite the origi- 
nal auditors’ apparent skepticism as to the 
excellence of the qur’anic language, Mus- 
lim exegetes, philologists, jurists and theo- 
logians (see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN) 
opened the door to an elaboration of 
sacral representations and mythical con- 
structions on the pre-eminence of the Ara- 
bic language and the supposed superiority 


and inimitability of the qur’anic language, 
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sentiments which were not present expressis 


verbis in the Qur’an. 


The foreign words 
But Q 41:44 became also a locus classicus in 
qur anic exegesis in the debate over the 
occurrence of foreign words in the Qur’an 
(in addition to Rippin, Foreign vocabulary, 
226, see Ibn al-Jawzi, Funiin, 186-93) and, 
with Q 16:103, on the informants of 
Muhammad (see Madigan, Se/f-image, 
199-200; see also INFORMANTS). Some 
ancient exegetes had general pronounce- 
ments on the issue: according to the Kifan 
companion of Ibn Mas‘td, Abt: Maysara 
al-Hamdani (d. 63/682): “There are 
[expressions] in the Qur’an from every lan- 
guage (lisan)” (Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, 
[Aitab 22. Fadal al-Qur’an, bab 7], vi, 121, 
no. 29953; Tabari, Tafsir i, 14, no. 6/Eng. 
trans. Commentary, i, 13; Suyatt, Ztgan, chap. 
38, ed. Ibrahim, 11, 126; id, Muhadhdhab, 
194, ed. al-Hashimi, 60-1). The same words 
are also attributed to the Khurasani exe- 
gete al-Dahhak b. Muzahim (d. 105/723; 
Ibn Abi Shayba, ibid., no. 29952; Suyiati, 
Muhadhdhab, 194, ed. al-Hashimi, 61). Or, 
according to another Kifan, Sa‘td b. 
Jubayr (d. 95/714): “There is no language 
(lugha) on the earth which God has not 
revealed in the Qur'an. And he [Ibn Jubayr 
or somebody else in the chain] said: the 
name of Jibril (Gabriel, q.v.) is the ser- 
vant/man (abd) of God, and the name 
of Mika’il (Michael, q.v.) is the small ser- 
vant/man of God” (see for this etymology 
Tabart, Ta/fsix, i, 389-92, ad Q 2:97: jabr 
means ‘abd, servant/man). Wansbrough 
(followed, unfortunately, by Gilliot, Elz 
103), writes that the tradition of Ibn Jubayr 
was transmitted by Muqatil (as, 218). It is 
indeed in Mugatil (Za/siz 11, 606), but it was 
added with a chain of authority by one of 
the transmitters of this book, ‘Abdallah b. 
Thabit al-‘Tawwazi (d. 308/920; Gilliot, 
Mudlatil, 41; see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN). 
Or, according to Wahb b. Munabbih 
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(d. 110/728): “There are only a few lan- 
guages which are not represented in some 
way in the Quran” (Suyatt, /égan, chap. 38, 
ed. Ibrahim, ii, 135; 1d., Muhadhdhab, 213, 
ed. al-Hashimi, 106-7; id., Durr, i, 335, 

1. 16-7, ad Q 2: 260, quoted from the 
qur’anic commentary of Abii Bakr b. al- 
Mundhir, d. 318/930). But the tradition of 
Ibn Jubayr is also presented as one of the 
occasions of the revelation (q.v.) of the 
verse under discussion, Q 41:44 (Tabart, 
Tafsty, xxiv, 127; Tha‘labi, Tafsiz ad Q 41:44), 
because of the word ajami, linked by 
ancient exegetes to the theme of the infor- 
mants (Muqatil, Tafsi iii, 745-6; Tha‘labi, 
Tafsu, quoting Mugatil; see Gilliot, Infor- 
mants, 513). That which “is not of the 
speech of the Arabs” was not, however, to 
everybody’s taste, and some ancient philo- 
logists who had extreme arabophile senti- 
ments had hard opinions on this issue and 
condemned others: “some knowledgeable 
(naharir) [philologists] sometimes introduce 
non-Arabic words as pure Arabic out of 
their desire to mislead people and make 
them fail” (al-Khalil b. Ahmad, d. 175/791, 
Kitab al-‘Ayn, i, 53, quoted by Talmon, 
Arabic grammar, 122). 

All this entirely contradicts the quasi- 
dogma of the “purity” of the Arabic of the 
Quran, but a theologian can always find a 
solution to a seeming contradiction, 
namely by transforming its object into a 
quality or a “miracle” (q.v.): “Other books 
were revealed only in the language of the 
nation to whom they were adressed, while 
the Qur'an contains words from all Arabic 
dialects, and from Greek, Persian, and 
Ethiopic besides” (Ibn al-Naqib, d. 698/ 
1298, in Suyiiti, /égan, chap. 38, ed. 
Ibrahim, ii, 127; Gilliot, Al, 101; Rabin, 
West-Arabian, 19). It is possible that a tradi- 
tion attributed to Muhammad and trans- 
mitted from Ibn Mas‘td had an influence 
here on the theological representation of 
the superiority of the Qur'an over the 
other revealed books: “The first book was 
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revealed from a single door, in a single 
manner (harf, or, “genre, sound-complex”; 
this last, in other contexts, according to 
Rabin, West-Arabian, 9), but the Qur’an was 
revealed in seven manners...” (Tabart, 
Tafsix, ed. Shakir, i, 68, no. 67; Gilliot, Les 
sept “lectures.” II, 56; id., Langue, 91-2). 


The problems of qur’anic grammar 
Up until the present day, special books 
have been written by Muslims on this issue, 
particularly with the aim of finding a solu- 
tion to the following problem: “What the 
grammarians forbid, although it occurs in 
the Quran” (Hassiin, al-Nahw [-qur ani, 
12-114; Ansari, Nazariyya; see also GRAMMAR 
AND THE QUR'AN), or related issues, like 
“The defence of the Qur'an against the 
grammarians and the Orientalists” (Ansari, 


al-Dyfa‘ ‘an al-Qurn...). 


The mythical narratives on the superiority of 
Arabic 
Interpretrations of the passages of the 
Quran that understand the language in a 
sacral and theological orientation, com- 
bined with ethnocentric Arab conceptions, 
have contributed to the elaboration of a 
hierarchy of languages, at the summit of 
which stands Arabic. Even if these ideas 
existed before, they were only systematic- 
ally collected during the second half of the 
second/eighth and the third/ninth centu- 
ries. The constitution of an empire and the 
construction of a mythical conception of a 
common “perfect” language go together. 
We find a statement about this hierarchy 
by the Cordoban jurist and historian ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Habib (d. 238/852), for whom 
the languages of the “prophets” were Ara- 
bic, Syriac and Hebrew: All the sons of 
Israel (q.v.; 1.e. Jacob, q.v.) spoke Hebrew 
(see also CHILDREN OF ISRAEL); the first 
whom God allowed to speak it was Isaac 
(q.v.). Syriac was the language of five 
prophets: Idris (q.v.), Noah (q.v.), Abraham 
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(q.v.), Lot (q.v.) and Jonah (q.v.). Twelve of 
them spoke Arabic: Adam (see ADAM AND 
EVE), Seth, Hid (q.v.), Salih (q.v.), Ishmael 
(q.v.), Shu‘ayb (q.v.), al-Khidr (see KHADIR/ 
KHIDR), “the three in Strat Ya Sin” 

(Q 36:14), Jonah, Khalid b. Sinan al-‘Abst, 
and Muhammad. According to ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. Habib, Adam first spoke Arabic, 
but later this language was distorted and 
changed into Syriac (‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Habib, Tarikh, 27-8; Suyatt, Muzhir, 1, 
30-1/Eng. trans. Czapkiewicz, Views, 66-7; 
Goldziher, Grammar, 44-5; Loucel, Origine. 
IV, 167-8). 

This last opinion is supported by a tradi- 
tion attributed to an individual often cited 
on such matters, the cousin and Compan- 
ion of Muhammad (who was ca. 10 years 
old when Muhammad died), namely Ibn 
“Abbas (d. 69/688): “His [1.e. Adam’s] lan- 
guage in paradise (q.v.) was Arabic, but 
when he disobeyed his lord (q.v.), God de- 
prived him of Arabic, and he spoke Syriac. 
God, however, restored him to his grace 
(taba ‘alayhi), and he gave him back Ara- 
bic” (Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta 7ikh, vii, 407; Suyiiti, 
Muzhir, i, 30; Loucel, Origine. IV, 167). It 
has been said that Adam “spoke 700,000 
languages, of which the best was Arabic” 
(Tha‘labi, Tafst, ad Q 55:4, from an anony- 
mous source; Goldziher, Grammar, 45, quot- 
ing Baghawi, Ma lim, presently still only in 
manuscript form; but the figure “700” in 
Baghawi, Ma Glim, iv, 266 has to be cor- 
rected!). The exegetes (ahi al-ta wil) explain 
the diversity of languages in the following 
way: God taught all the languages to 
Adam, but when his sons were scattered, 
each of them spoke one language, then 
each group that issued from them spoke 
its own language (Wahidi, Wasit, 1, 116; 
Nisabuart, Tafst, i, 220; Aba Hayyan, Bahr, 
1, 145, ad Q 2:31). 

These endeavors of the Muslim exegetes 
and theologians express a mimetic concur- 


rence with trends found among the Jews 
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(see JEWS AND JUDAISM) and the Syrians; 
for the latter, however, Adam spoke 
Syriac/Aramaic (Griinbaum, Beitrdge, 63). 
Other sources refer to seventy two, seventy 
or eighty languages in the world (Gold- 
ziher, Grammar, 45-6; Loucel, Origine. IV, 
169-70: only for 72). 

The influence of the theological repre- 
sentations appears in the desperate at- 
tempts of the jurists to give sense to a set of 
contradictory, or disparate, ideas or facts: 
at the beginning there was a single lan- 
guage which God taught to Adam (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING), and it was, of 
course, the best one, Arabic (because the 
Qur'an is in Arabic); there are several lan- 
guages; the Arabic of the Qur’an is the 
best Arabic; the Prophet was an Arab, and 
he belonged to the tribe of Quraysh (see 
TRIBES AND CLANS). One of the solutions 
found, with recourse to legends and argu- 
mentation, was the following: at the begin- 
ning God taught a single language to 
humankind; the other languages were 
taught only later to the offspring of Noah, 
after the flood (according to Abi Mansiir 
‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi, d. 429/1037); 
according to Ibn ‘Abbas, the first to speak 
Arabic was Ishmael, which is interpreted 
as “pure Arabic,” meaning the Arabic of 
the Quraysh, “because the Arabic of 
Qahtan and Himyar [South Arabic] was 
spoken before Ishmael” (Zarkashi, Bahr, ii, 
16; Suyaiti, Muzhir, i, 27, quoting him; 
Goldziher, Grammar, 44). 

These mythical narratives on language 
which are quoted in different genres of lit- 
erature (exegesis, historiography, ada, etc.), 
and, even up to the present, appear in pop- 
ular books, play a major role in the linguis- 
tic zmaginaire of the Muslims. They are as 
important as the arguments of the schol- 
ars, who, moreover, also quote them to 
confirm their line of argument and to 
establish it definitively in the minds of 
their readers (for the origin of speech 
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according to the grammarian Ibn Jinnt, 
see Versteegh, Arabic linguistic tradition, 
100-14; on al-Suyatt’s [d. g11/1505] presen- 
tation, see A. Czapkiewicz, Views, 64-6). 


The “creation” of a Prophet against his competitors 
ra 


(poets, soothsayers, orators, story-tellers, etc.) 


The strategy of Muhammad and of the 
first generations of Muslim scholars con- 
cerning poetry and poets had a reason 
other than the traditional tribal defense of 
honor (q.v.; 7d; Nahshali, Mumti§ 220-7: 
How the Arabs protected themselves and 
defended their honor with poetry; Jacob, 
Beduinenleben, 176-8; Farés, Honneur, passim), 
even if Muhammad saw himself more and 
more as a supra-tribal chief and was con- 
cerned to defend his own reputation. This 
other reason was a linguistically theologi- 
cal one. 

Not only had the Quran to be sharply 
distinguished from poetry (Hirschberg, 
Jiidische und christliche Lehren, 27-32; Gilliot, 
Poéte, 378-9, § 111, 116) and the rhymed 
prose (q.v.; sq‘) of the Arab soothsayers 
(q.v.), but its superiority to poetry had to be 
demonstrated, an idea which was not obvi- 
ous. Before the Arab poets, diviners (see 
DIVINATION; FORETELLING) and orators, 
Muhammad had to “create” himself with 
the help of his supporters and to be “cre- 
ated” by the first generations of Muslim 
scholars. The Prophet whose language was 
excellent, “the most Arab of the Arabs,” is 
depicted as, after his birth, having been 
placed in the care of another in order to be 
nursed (see LAGTATION; WET-NURSING; 
FOSTERAGE) and brought up in clans whose 
Arabic was the “purest” (see also sIRA AND 
THE QURAN). According to the Companion 
Abi Said al-Khudrt, Muhammad is sup- 
posed to have said: “I am the Prophet who 
does not lie (q.v), I am the son of ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib, I am the one who speaks the best 
Arabic (or “the most Arab of the Arabs,” 
a‘ab al-‘Arab). The Quraysh has procreated 
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me, I grew up in the tribe of Sa‘d b. Bakr 
[his nurse Halima was of that clan]! [So 
you should not ask] from where this my 
manner of speaking comes (fa-annd_ya tint 
l-lahnu)” (Yabarant, Kabir, vi, 35-6, no. 
54373 Ibn al-Sarraj al-Shantarini, Zanbih, 
121-2; Gilliot, Poéte, 385). Or: “Of you, I 
am the one whose Arabic is the best (and 
avabukum), 1am from the Quraysh, my lan- 
guage is that of the Sa‘d b. Bakr” (Ibn 
Sa‘d, Tabaqat, i, 113; cf. Suyatt, Ahasa7s, i, 
63); “Iam of the Arabs whose language is 
the most pure and understandable (ana 
afsah al-‘Arab).” ‘This long translation is the 
nearest to the meaning of /aszh at this time: 
whose Arabic is “rein, verstdndlich,” in oppo- 
sition to the foreign languages, but also to 
the Arabic of the Arabs of the “frontiers” 
(Vollers, in his review of Noldeke /Zur 
Grammatik/, 126). Or: “Iam the most elo- 
quent creature” (Suyati, Muzhiy, 1, 209-13; 
Wansbrough, Qs, 93-4). Or, more expressly 
in relation to the Qur'an: “Love the Arabs 
for three reasons, because I am Arab, the 
Quran is Arabic, and the speech of the 
people of paradise is Arabic” (Ibn al- 
Anbant, Idah, i, 21; Kahle, Qur'an, 174, 

no. 28; 173, no. 22; cf. Muqatil b. Sulayman 
declaring: “The speech /kalam/ of the 
inhabitants of the sky is Arabic”; Ibn 
al-Sarraj al-Shantarint, Tanbih, 77. This 
declaration was included in a tradition at- 
tributed to Muhammad which continues: 
“and their language when they are stand- 
ing before God in the last judgment [q.v.]”; 
Kahle, Quran, 173-4, no. 25). 

It should be noticed that these declara- 
tions of (or sayings attributed to) Muham- 
mad on the best language pertain to the 
categories of the pride (q.v.; fakhr) of the 
ancient Arabs and their poetry, and that 
they can be extended to other fields, for in- 
stance in that other saying of Muhammad 
transmitted from the Companion Anas 
b. Malik: “I was made superior to people 
with four qualities: generosity (see GIFT- 
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GIVING), bravery (see COURAGE), frequency 
of sexual intercourse (kathrat aljima), great 
violence (shiddat al-batsh)” (Abt Bakr al- 
Isma Th, Mujam, i, 621-2, no. 251; Ibn 
“Asakir, Ta7rikh, viii, 69-70). These tradi- 
tional tribal values of the ancient Arabs, 
and above all the quality of the language, 
were transformed into proofs of prophecy. 
This was and still is a necessary presup- 
position to persuade the Arabs and the 
non-Arab Muslims of the so-called superi- 
ority and inimitability of the qur’anic lan- 
guage, style and content (Gilliot, Eli, 73-93, 
but also chaps. four and five). Through 
lack of written Arabic texts at their dis- 
posal (see ORALITY AND WRITING IN 
ARABIA), they could only lean on the “the- 
saurus of the Arabs” (diwan al-‘Arab), 
poetry, according to a celebrated declara- 
tion attributed again to Ibn ‘Abbas (Ibn al- 
Anbant, Idah, i, 99-101, no. 118, 120; taken 
up by Suyaitt, /égan, chap. 36, 281, ed. 
Ibrahim, ii, 67; Wansbrough, gs, 217; 
Gilliot, Poéte, 374-5; cf. Goldziher, Richtun- 
gen, 70). This ancient poetry became a 
benediction from the divine favor (see 
BLESSING; GRACE) because the “best lan- 
guage,” Arabic, was destined to prepare 
the coming of a still “more excellent” lan- 
guage, tongue and speech, the language of 
the Quran (Aba Hatim al-Razi, Zina, i, 
92), the Lingua linguarum, scilicet Verbum Dei! 
But these scholars were conscious that the 
poet had been a dangerous competitor to 
the Prophet of Islam and to the text he 
presented as revelation (Gilliot, Poéte, 
331-2; 380-8). Indeed, according to the 
Basran philologist, also a specialist in an- 
cient poetry and qur’anic readings, Abii 
‘Amr b. al-‘Ala’ (d. 154/771), in a statement 
transmitted by his pupil, the Basran philol- 
ogist al-Asma‘T (d. 213/828): “The poets 
occupied, among the Arabs (bedouins, see 
BEDOUIN) during the Age of Ignorance 
(q.v.), the rank occupied by prophets in the 


nations [which have received a revelation]; 
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then the sedentaries entered in relation 
with them (khalatahum) and were taken on 
by poetry (tktasabi bi-l-shi‘i), and the poets 
lost their rank. And after that came Islam 
and the revelation of the Qur’an, and 
poetry became vilified and qualified as 
falsehood (bi-tahjin al-shi + wa-takdhibihi). As 
a consequence, the poets lost their rank 
even further. At last they used flattery and 
fawning (al-malaq wa-l-tadarru‘), and people 
disdained them” (Aba Hatim al-Razi, Zina, 
1, 95; cf. Nahshalt, Mumic’ 25). This ideo- 
logical break between the “Age of 
Ignorance” — in another epistemological 
context the “savage thought” of C. Levi- 
Strauss — and Islam will lead Muslim 
scholars to a paradox: on the one hand, 
pre-Islamic poets and poetry are dispar- 
aged, but on the other hand their lan- 
guage, although it is, from their point of 
view, less sublime than the language of the 
Qur'an, is extraordinarily praised because 
the verses of these poets are considered to 
be the best, sometimes the only evidence 
that can be quoted as support (shawahid) 
for argumentation in the sciences of lan- 
guage (Baghdadi, Ahizana, 1, 5-17/Fr. trans. 
Gilliot, Citations, 297-316). A certain nos- 
talgia may be seen behind the laudatory 
break which al-Asma‘ traces between 
“savage thought” on the one hand and 
“culture” — here, Islam — on the other 
when he declares: “Poetry is harsh (nakid); 
therefore it is strong and easy in evil (see 
GOOD AND EVIL), but if it is used in good, it 
becomes weak. For instance, Hassan b. 
Thabit was one of the best poets (/uhil al- 
shu‘ara) in the Age of Ignorance, but when 
Islam came, his poetry was dropped (sagata 
shivuhu)” (Ibn al-Athir, Usd, ii, 6, 1. 17-18; 
Goldziher, Alte und neue Poesie, 136; with 
some difference in Ibn Qutayba, al-Shi%, 
170, |. g-11). But al-Asma‘7, like the other 
philologists, collectors of poetry, jurists, 
exegetes, etc., is “at the borders of the 
orality (q.v.) to which he wishes to put an 
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end [...]. The ‘alum [scholar] establishes a 
civilization of literacy and of its ways of 
thinking. As the builder of a culture he 
wants to control the relations between writ- 
ten science and knowledge which is orally 
transmitted” (Bencheikh, Essaz, II). 

But before poetry came to be controlled 
by philologists who were also jurists and 
specialists in the Qur’an, traditions were 
employed to create a “united” language, 
or, better, the imaginary model of such a 
language, which had to be, more or less, in 
accordance with the “qur’anic model.” 
These prophetic, or alleged prophetic, tra- 
ditions had to be recalled, produced, or 
coined, against or in favor of poetry, giving 
a certain status to poets and poetry, so that 
they would not be competitors to the 
Prophet and to the book he had delivered. 
Ancient poetry was necessary to explain, 
justify and enhance the alleged pre- 
eminence of the qur’anic language; but it 
had also to be put in its “proper place,” so 
that the Qur'an should not be compared 
with human productions. 

The philologists and theologians, in ar- 
ranging and harmonizing the different and 
even contradictory traditions which circu- 
lated about the Arabic of the Quran, the 
“eloquence” of the Prophet and of the 
Arabs — traditions whose enormous num- 
bers, variety, contradictions and repetitions 
make the reader’s head swim, so that one is 
tempted simply to believe them and stick to 
the reasoning of the theologians — have 
established the enduring conception of a 
lingua sacra. Not only believers, but also 
many Orientalists in their presentations of 
the Arabic and quranic language have 
been influenced by the power of this 


conviction. 


The hypotheses of the Arabists 
A gulf les between the theological thesis 
and the approach of a linguist, as it al- 
ready appears in the following declaration 
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of one of the founders of the Arabists’ 
school, EL. Fleischer (d. 1888): “The ques- 
tion for us is not: What is the purest, the 
most beautiful and correct Arabic, but 
what is Arabic in general?” (Uber ara- 
bische Lexicographie, 5). 

What constitutes the strength of the theo- 
logical thesis for believers is precisely what 
represents its weakness for the critical 
scholar: It is based only on the qur’anic 
text and upon conviction, without any veri- 
fication of another nature. The extant (and 
scanty) epigraphic material (see EPIGRAPHY 
AND THE QUR'AN) that evidences a lan- 
guage close to classical Arabic, insofar as 
its graphemes and the hazards of deci- 
phering them allow, comes exclusively from 
northern Arabia (see ARABIC SCRIPT; 
ORTHOGRAPHY). More precisely, it is from 
areas that were under the control of the 
Ghassan and the Lakhm, considered to 
be Arabs whose “linguistic habit was not 
perfect (fa-lam takun lughatuhum tammat al- 
malaka)” “because they had contact with 
non-Arabs (bi-mukhalatat al-a‘qim)” (Ibn 
Khaldiin, Yay, 1072/Eng. trans. Ibn 
Khaldin-Rosenthal, ii, 343). 

Moreover, from the data preserved by the 
Arab grammarians and compiled by Rabin 
(West-Arabian, passim), it appears that pre- 
Islamic Arabic was heterogenous, but that 
a regional east-west differentiation could 
be seen in it (for a detailed list of the fea- 
tures, above all morphological and syntac- 
tic, see Blachére, Histoire, i, 70-5; Versteegh, 
Arabic, 41-6). Now, what the Arabs call al- 
lugha al-fusha and the Arabists term classi- 
cal Arabic coincides with neither eastern 
nor western Arabic, although — taken 
as a whole — it is closer to the eastern 
sphere. 

The different arabist hypotheses have 
their origin in the contradiction between 
the theological thesis and these data. ‘These 
hypotheses can be reduced to two: one 
weak, the other strong. Moreover, they 
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have in common the presupposition of a 
diglossic situation in ancient Arabia: i.e. 
the coexistence of, on the one hand, the 
various dialects of the Arab tribes, and, on 
the other, a common language (which, 
among other things, was the vehicle of 
poetry, and for that reason, has been 
termed poetic koiné). Poetic koiné pertains to 
the ancient Arabic linguistic type, whereas 
the dialects should be, if not entirely at 
least partly, of the neo-Arabic type. The 
difference between both is the presence of 
77ab (case and mood endings) in the com- 
mon language, its absence in the dialects. 

But the Arabists do not agree on the ori- 
gin of this kowné. For some — who think in 
terms of the Greek koiné, the basis of 
which is Attic Greek — it has a geographic 
origin: according to this hypothesis, this 
shared language began as an inter-tribal or 
super-tribal language, at the point of 
encounter of the two dialectical areas of 
Arabia, that is to say in central or north- 
eastern Arabia. For others — who consider 
it along the lines of the Homeric Greek 
model — it is a Kunstsprache, an artificial 
language of great antiquity, without any 
connection to the linguistic reality. The 
Arabists also do not agree on the interpre- 
tation of 77ab. For some, it is syntactic, 
even if they recognize that its functionality 
is weak, not to say non-existent (see the 
debate between Blau, Synthetic Character, 
and Corriente, Functional yield; id., Again 
on the functional yield). For others it is 
linked to the constraints of prosody and 
rhyme in an oral-formulaic poetry (Zwet- 
tler, Classical Arabic poetry). 

In this context, the weak hypothesis is 
that of the majority of Arabists. For them 
the qur’anic Arabic is, save for some 
“Hiyjazi”’ peculiarities, basically the same as 
the Arabic of pre-Islamic poetry; hence 
the qualification of “poetic and qur’anic 
koiné,” sometimes given to that language, 


and which is considered to be the basis of 
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classical Arabic (Blachére, Histoire, 1, 82: 
“koiné coranico-poétique ”). 

The strong hypothesis is originally that of 
Vollers (d. 1909). He concludes that the 
Quran was first delivered by Muhammad 
in the vernacular of Mecca (q.v.), a west 
Arabian speech missing, among other fea- 
tures, the 77ab (Vollers, Volkssprache, 169; 
Zwettler, Oral tradition, 117-8, with discus- 
sion of this thesis; Versteegh, Arabic, 40-1), 
before it was later rewritten in the common 
language of poetry (Vollers, Volkssprache, 
175-85). For Vollers this language, though it 
is the basis of the literary classical lan- 
guage, is primarily an eastern Arabic 
speech, fitted, among other features, with 
77ab. More than the question of the z7ab, 
that of the “glottal stop” (hamza, Vollers, 
Volkssprache, 83-97) best summarizes the 
hypothesis of Vollers. It is said that the 
inhabitants of the Hijaz were character- 
ized by the loss of the glottal stop (takhfif 
al-hamza), contrary to the other Arabs 
who used the glottal stop (tahqig al-hamza). 
And we know that the qur’anic orthogra- 
phy attests the addition of the hamza, a 
mark of the realization of the glottal 
stop. 

The hypothesis of Vollers was taken up 
again by PE. Kahle (d. 1964), but in a 
modified form (he does not maintain that 
the Qur'an was rewritten). He admits, 
without any further explanatory discussion, 
that the consonantal ductus (see CODICES 
OF THE QUR’AN; GOLLECGTION OF THE 
QUR’AN; MUSHAF), traditionally attributed 
to the caliph ‘Uthman (q.v.) represents the 
Arabic spoken in Mecca (Kahle, Geniza, 
142), but for him the “readings” (qira ai, 
variae lectiones) of that ductus express the 
influence of the poetic language. He based 
his hypothesis on a great number of tradi- 
tions, more than 120, quoted in the Tamhid 
Jima‘ifat al-tawid of al-Hasan b. Muham- 
mad al-Maliki (d. 438/1046), in which 
people are exhorted to recite the Qur'an, 
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respecting the 77ab (Kahle, Quran, 171-9). 
Since Kahle’s contributions appeared, 
older works containing the traditions upon 
which he based his theory have been made 
available (e.g. Aba “Ubayd, Fada il, 208-10, 
and passim; Ibn Abt Shayba, Musannaf, 
[Kitab 22. Fadail al-Qur’an, bab 1], vi, 117-8, 
NOS. 29903-10). 

As Kahle remarks: “The recommenda- 
tion to read the Koran with these vocalic 
endings presupposes that they were often 
not read” (Geniza, 145 n. 1). As some of 
these traditions were also known by the 
grammarian al-Farra’ (d. 207/822; Kahle, 
Geniza, 345-6 [Ar. text], 143-6 [Eng. trans.]; 
we should also add that some of the tradi- 
tions were also known by Abii ‘Ubayd al- 
Qasim b. Sallam [d. 224/838] and by Ibn 
Abi Shayba [d. 235/849]), this reveals the 
existence of a problem in the second/ 
eighth century. 

Two interpretations of that issue are pos- 
sible. The first, a minimalist understand- 
ing, is that there was a slackening in the 
recitation of the Qur'an (q.v.) because of 
the non-Arab converts: in this case, these 
traditions are a call to order, reprimands, 
to stop a prevalent “lax reading” and to 
enforce an “exact reading” (Kahle, Geniza, 
147). But the other possibility is that the 
grammarians and readers (qurra’, qara‘a) 
want to enforce on the community a read- 
ing and recitation consonant with an ideal 
Arabic that they have just established by 
the means of a large collection of data 
gathered from the bedouins and from 
poetry. Kahle inclines to this second inter- 
pretation, putting forward the concept he 
encountered in al-Farra’ (and which is also 
to be found in Ibn Faris; see the translation 
of the text of al-Farra’ above), who pres- 
ents the Arabic of the Hijaz, and thus of 
the Qur’an, as a selection from the best of 
the various dialects (Kahle, Qur'an, 
179-82; id., Geniza, 145-6; id., Arabic read- 
ers, 69-70). To him the presentation of 
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al-Farra’ is an acknowledgment of the in- 
fluence of poetic language on that of the 
Qur'an, although he “antedated the influ- 
ence of Bedouin poetry to an earlier 
period” (Kahle, Geniza, 146). Indeed, when 
it is released from its subjective elements, 
such a conception amounts to saying that 
the qur’anic language borrows features 
from different dialects (Fr. parlers), in other 
words that it is an inter-language. 

Whereas the hypothesis of Vollers caused 
a scandal in Muslim circles and prompted 
a debate among the Arabists (Geyer, 
Review; and notably Noldeke, Einige 
Bemerkungen; id., Der Koran und die 
“‘Arabija), it seems that the hypothesis of 
Kahle has not really garnered much atten- 
tion, with the notable exception of J. Fiick 
(d. 1974), who rejected it (Fiick, ‘Arabiya, 
3-4, n. 4/Fr. trans., 4-5, n. 4; see also 
Rabin, Beginnings, 25-9). 

Now, however, things are changing with 
the progress in Arabic studies of sociolin- 
guistics and of the history of linguistics. 
The Arabists today have gone beyond the 
diglossic representation of Arabic and are 
in favor of a polyglossic conception of Ar- 
abic and of a continuum, even of an inher- 
ent variation. In doing so they take up 
again, in some way, the conception that the 
most ancient Arab grammarians, notably 
Stbawayhi, had of Arabic. These last did 
not understand the lughat (“dialects”) as dis- 
crete varieties, but only as variants, good or 
bad, of one and the same language. In this 
context, the various “readings” (qiraat) of 
the Qur’an can be seen as the reflection of 
this linguistic variation. J. Owens has 
shown recently that the practice of the 
“major assimilation” (al-idgham al-kabir, 1.¢. 
a consonantal assimilation between words) 
traditionally linked with the reader Abi 
“Amr (d. 154/770), did not imply linguisti- 
cally the loss of the inflexional ending, but 
only the absence of short vowels, inflex- 
ional or not, at the ending. This means that 


“[Voller’s] assumption that there was a 
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koranic variant without case ending re- 
ceives plausible support from the koranic 
reading tradition itself” (Owens, Idgam 
al-kabir, 504). 

Lastly, it should be noticed that none of 
the hypotheses of the Arabists challenges 
the following two assertions of the Mus- 
lim tradition: 1) the Qur'an transmits the 
predication of the one Muhammad, and 
2) there exists an ‘Uthmanic codex. ‘This 
discussion of qur’anic language would be 
enlarged if, on the one hand, the hypothe- 
sis of Wansbrough (gs) — 1.e. that there 
was a slower elaboration of the qur’anic 
text than is traditionally supposed — were 
taken into consideration, and, on the other, 
if, besides the “small variation” (different 
readings of the same ductus), the “great 
variation” (the existence of a non- 
“Uthmanic codex) were also taken into 
account (Gilliot, Coran, § 29; id. Recon- 


struction, § 15). 


From language to style 
The link between qur’anic language and the 
linguistic style of the Quran itself is the 
notion of bayan, and it is not by chance 
that the founder of Babism (see BAHA'Is), 
“Ali Muhammad (d. 1850) wrote a book 
intended to replace the Qur'an, entitled al- 
Bayan (Bausani, Bab). Bayan, a verbal noun 
(nomen verb: distinctness; Fr. le fait d’étre dis- 
tinct), occurs only three times in the Qur’an 
(Q 55°45 75:19; 3:138; Bell, Commentary, ii, 
329; Paret, Kommentar, 4.65; Blachére, ii, 
74-5), €.2. Q 55:3-4: “He has created man. 
He has taught him utterance” (al-bayana; 
or, “the capacity of clear exposition”; 
Arberry: “the Explanation”; Blachére: 
“l Exposé”). Moreover, tubyan (exposition, 
explanation) occurs once (Q 16:89), and the 
active participle (nomen agentis), mubin, twice 
qualifies the “Arabic tongue” (lisan ‘arabi, 
Q 16:103; 26:195; see LANGUAGE, CONCEPT 
oF). But twelve times mubin qualifies 
“book” (kitab, Q 5:15; 6:59; 10:61; 11:6; 12:15 
15:1; 26:2; 27:1, 75; 28:2; 34:3; 44:2), seven 
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times it modifies balagh (Q 5:92; 16:35, 82; 
24:54; 29:18; 36:17; 64:12), and twice 
qur Gn (Q 15:1; 36:29). In this context, mubin 
can be interpreted as the active participle 
(nomen agentis) of the fourth (causative) ver- 
bal form, abana, used with an implicit 
object, simply a synonym of the second 
verbal form, bayyana, meaning “making 
[things] distinct/clear.” But abana can 

also be seen as an implicitly reflexive 
causative, and in this case mubin is inter- 
preted as “showing [itself] distinct/clear,” 
as suggested by the explicit reflexive in 

Q 37:117: “al-kitab al-mustabin” (the clear 
scripture). The high number of the occur- 
rences of the root b-y-n and its derivatives 
indicates that bayan is a characteristic of 
speech. 

Developed at length by Shafit (d. 204/ 
820), the idea is that the Qur'an says things 
clearly; jurist that he was, he demonstrates 
this theory beginning with the legal obliga- 
tions (see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; LAW 
AND THE QUR'AN; AMBIGUOUS; ABROGA- 
TION). But this is said with the underlying 
conviction that the Qur'an expresses itself 
clearly because it is in Arabic (we should 
remember here that “Qur'an” is qualified 
six times as “Arabic”; Shafit, Resala, 
20-40/Eng. trans. 67-80/Fr. trans. 53-68; 
Yahia, Contribution, 361-4.10; 368-71: on 
Jahiz; cf. Baqillant, Zntisay, 256-71; Gilliot, 
Elt, 73; id., Parcours, 92-6). The central 
character of baydn in matters of style is 
attested by the fact that the phrase ‘tn al- 
bayan (see von Grunebaum, Bayan) com- 
petes with %m al-balagha for denoting Ara- 
bic rhetoric (which is not an oratorical art, 
but the art of all manners of speaking: po- 
etical, oratorical, epistolary, etc.). But, for 
the most part — as opposed to %m 
al-ma‘ani — it designates the part of ‘tm al- 
balagha which deals with the expression of 
the ma‘nd i.e. the /atz, in other words, stylis- 
tics. It should be noticed that the dogma of 
the inimitability of the Qur'an was linked 
with the theme (almost an article of faith) 
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of the “eloquency” (balagha) of Muham- 
mad, which is in accordance with the theo- 
logical representations on the “purity” of 
the language of Quraysh, and naturally 
the consummate “purity” of the language 
of the “chosen/purified (al-mustafa)” one, 
Muhammad, their kinsman, as seen 

above (see RafiT [d. 1937], “The inimitabil- 
ity of the Qur’an and the prophetic elo- 
quence” [in Arabic; L9az al-Qur an wa-l- 
balagha al-nabawiyya, 277-342; on this 

book, see Boullata, Rhetorical interpreta- 
tion, 148). 


The theological thesis on the style of the Qur'an 
The theological thesis about the style of 
the Qur’an, however, goes far beyond the 
proclamation of the alleged clarity of the 
qur anic discourse, this clarity itself being 
linked to the language in which it is formu- 
lated. Its core is certainly the dogma of the 
jaz al-Qur‘an (van Ess, TG, iv, 609-11; see 
also INIMITABILITY). Two points should be 
emphasized here. First, the dogma of the 
Qur’an’s inimitability is to the style of the 
Quran what the equation “language of 
the Qur’an = the speech of the Quraysh = 
al-lugha al-fusha” is to its language; 1.e. it, 
too, is the result of the intersection of a 
textual element (the so-called Challenge 
Verses) and of the Islamic conception of 
the Qur'an as the speech of God (kalam 
Allah). Secondly, the “inimitability” is 
bound to the stylistic order through the 
clear theological affirmation of the 
Muttazilite theologian and philologist al- 
Rummani (d. 384/994) on the balagha of 
the Quran: “Its highest [rank is such that 
it] incapacitates (mujiz) [anyone who 
attempts to reach it]; it is the balagha of the 
Quran” (Nukat, in Rummani et al., Rasa il, 
75). From this point of view, most books on 
Islamic rhetoric function as the “maidser- 
vant of theology” (rhetorica ancilla theologiae), 
as illustrated by the title of the book by 
the great rhetorician ‘Abd al-Qahir al- 
Jurjani (d. 471/1078): “The proofs of the 
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inimitability [of the Qur’an]” (Dalal al- 
1jaz; Abu Deeb, al-Jurjani; Boullata, Rhe- 
torical interpretation, 146-7). 

The literary structure and arrangement 
or construction (nazm, a root which does 
not occur in the Qur'an; see Abu Deeb, 
Al-Furjani, 24-38; for Fakhr al-Din al-Razz: 
Lagarde, Index, no. 2564; Gilliot, Parcours, 
100-6) of the Quran is far from being self- 
evident. For this reason, Muslim scholars 
have not only dealt with this theme, but 
have composed works entitled Nazm al- 
Quran (for this genre and a list of such 
books, see Audebert, L’inimitabilité, 58-9, 
193-4; see also LITERARY STRUCTURES OF 
THE QUR'AN). But the theological debate 
concerning the core of its “inimitability” 
and the question of its createdness or un- 
createdness also played a role in the genesis 
of this genre (van Ess, 7@, 1v, 112; many 
Arabic studies on this theme have been 
published: e.g. on Zamakhshart: Jundr, al- 
Nazm al-qur anv). Eventually, entire qur’anic 
commentaries came to contain this word in 
their title, e.g. the Karramite of Nishapir, 
al-‘Asimi (Abt Muhammad Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Alt, d. 450/1058), com- 
posed the Aitab al-Mabani li-nazm al-ma Gani, 
whose introduction has been published 
(Jeffery, Mugaddimas, 5-20; for the identifi- 
cation of the author, see Gilliot, Théologie 
musulmane, 182-3). This genre was also 
related to the principle of correspondence 
(mundsaba; see Suyiitt, Itgan, chap. 62, ed. 
Ibrahim, i, 369-89 /Mundasabat al-ayat wa-l- 
suwar]; id., Mu ‘tarak, i, 54-74; id., Tahbiy, 
371-7; for Fakhr al-Din al-Razi: Lagarde, 
Index, no. 2479; Gilliot, Parcours, 106-9) 
between the stiras and between the verses 
(see also al-Suyititi’s special book entitled 
“The symmetry of the pearls. On the cor- 
respondence of the stiras,” which he seems 
to have compiled from his larger book 
“The secrets of revelation” /Asrar al-tanzil/; 
see Suyati, Zandsuq, 53-4). The qur’anic 
commentary of Burhan al-Din Abi 
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]-Hasan Ibrahim al-Biga‘ (d. 885/1480) 
combines in his title the words “arrange- 
ment/construction” and “correspondence” 
(nazm, tanasub): “The string of pearls. On 
the correspondence of the verses and 
stras” (Nazm al-durar fi tanasub al-ayat wa- 
l-suwar). 

Generally speaking, all of the elements of 
style to be found in all great literature are 
seen as unique and almost special to the 
Qur’an because of the dogma of its inimi- 
tability. Even its weaknesses are viewed as 
wonderful, if not miraculous (see the intro- 
duction of Tabart, Ta/fsiz, ed. Shakir, i, 
8-12/Eng. trans. in Commentary, 1, 8-12; 
Gilliot, Eli, 73-8). 


The positions of the Arabists on the style of the 
Quran 


Some positions until recently 
Read with eyes other than those of faith, 
qur anic style is generally not assessed as 
being particularly clear, and “much of the 
text... is... far from being as mubin (“clear”) 
as the Qur’an claims to be!” (Puin, Obser- 
vations, 107; cf. Hirschfeld, New researches, 
6-7). Moreover, it does not arouse the gen- 
eral non-Muslim audience to such a degree 
of “enthusiam” (Sfar, Coran, 117-8, 100-1) as 
that of the Muslims who are alleged to 
have fallen down dead upon hearing its 
recitation (Wiesmuller, Die vom Koran getiten; 
cf. Kermani, Gott ist schin, chap. 4, “Das 
Wunder,” 233-314; id., Aesthetic reception). 
To understand this reaction of the non- 
believer, the Qur’an should first be charac- 
terized as “speech” (Fr. discours) as opposed 
to such comparable “texts,” i.e. the He- 
brew Bible and the Gospels (q.v.; see also 
TORAH). To proceed so, it is possible to 
refer to a noteworthy opposition found 
within the Arabic linguistic tradition, that 
of two types of speech (kalam), the khabar 
and the isha’, which is equivalent to the 


Austinian categories of “constative,” as 
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opposed to “performative utterances” 
(Austin, How to do things with words). Accord- 
ing to these categories, the Hebrew Bible 
and the Gospels present themselves as 
khabars (narratives on the creation [q.v.] of 
the world, the history of the Jewish people, 
the life of Jesus), even if these texts, 
whether considered as historical or mythic, 
are also edifying. On the other hand, the 
Qur'an presents itself as non-narrative 
speech (insha’; cf. the traditional appella- 
tion: paranesis): the narratives (q.v.) it 
contains, often incomplete, are a type of 
argumentation by example (see NATURE AS 
SIGNS; MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE QUR'AN). 
The lack of a narrative thread and the 
repetitions in the Qur'an, when they do 
not provoke a negative reaction, compel 
the specialist to search for another organi- 
zational schema of the text, beyond that 
which is immediately apparent. ‘The need 
for an alternative pattern behind the order- 
ing of the text appears above all in the 
problem of the structure of the stiras. Of 
course, the ancient Muslim scholars, being 
experts in the Arabic language, were well 
aware of the organizational infelicities in 
the qur’anic text, but as men of faith they 
had to underscore the “miraculous” organ- 
ization (nazm) of the entire text, and to find 
rhetorical devices to resolve each problem- 
atic issue, e.g, the igtisas, the “refrain” (Fr. 
reprise), when the passage was too allusive, 
incomplete or even truncated. In this case 
of the “refrain,” the exegete had to refer to 
another verse in the same stra or in an- 
other, from which the truncated passage is 
supposed to have been “taken” (ma‘khiidh 
min), or where it is “told accurately” (Ibn 
Faris, al-Sahibi, 239; Suyati, Itqan, ed. 
Ibrahim, iii, 302), e.g. “and we gave him his 
reward in the world, and lo! in the here- 
after (see ESCHATOLOGY) he verily is among 
the righteous” (Q 29:27), has to be under- 
stood [as taken] from “But whoso comes 
unto him a believer, having done good 
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works (see GOOD DEEDS), for such are the 
good stations” (Q 20:75; see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). This phenomenon could 
perhaps be related to a variety of the 
enthymema. 

For reasons which have been put forth 
above, it is sacrilegious in a Muslim milieu 
to compare the Quran to poetry, but it is 
evident that the language of the Qur’an 
can be studied by a linguist in the same 
way as poetic language. The poetics of 
Jakobson (Closing statements), is one 
example of how the expertise of a linguist 
may be applied to the Qur'an, especially 
from the point of view of “parallelism,” a 
central concept of that poetics. 

In view of the position it has taken with 
respect to the Qur'an, the religious thought 
of Islam has tended to impose a concep- 
tion that became more radical over time. 
According to this conception, the Qur’an is 
an original work that owes nothing to an 
external influence, be it local or foreign. 
The polemics against the orators (khatibs) 
and soothsayers (kahins), as well as those 
against the appearance of loanwords in the 
Quran and those surrounding the mean- 
ing of the adjective ummi (q.v.), as it is 
applied to Muhammad in the Qur'an 
(Q 7:157, 158; “illiterate” messenger as 
opposed to messenger “of the commu- 
nity”; see ILLITERACY), should be inter- 
preted in this context. Concerning this last- 
mentioned debate, A. Jones maintains that 
“(T]he notion that wmmi means ‘illiterate’ 
is neither early nor accurate. It can only 
mean ‘of the wmma’” (Oral, 58, n. 5). Con- 
trary to the theological views concerning 
the style of the Qur'an, Jones has shown, 
despite the scarcity of preserved materials, 
that the qur’anic style owes much to previ- 
ous Arabic styles. ‘These previous styles can 
be summarized in the following four cate- 
gories: the style of the soothsayer (Jones, 
Language, 33-7: kahin utterances), of the 
orator (Jones, Language, 38-41: Khatib 
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utterances), of the story-teller (Jones, Lan- 
guage, 41-2: qdss), of the “written docu- 
mentary style” in the Medinan material 
(Jones, Language, 42-4: a comparison 
between a part of the Constitution of 
Medina and Q 2:158, 196). In support of 
this thesis of Jones, the following declara- 
tion attributed to Muhammad can be 
quoted: “This poetry is rhymed expression 
of the speech of the Arabs (saj‘muin kalam 
al-‘Arab). Thanks to it, what the beggar 
asks for is given to him, anger is tamed, 
and people convene in their assemblies of 
deliberation (nddthim)” (Subkt, Tabaqdt, i, 
224; Goldziher, Higa’-Poesie, 59). Jones 
would argue that Muhammad knew well 
the efficacy of rhymed prose, and for that 
reason he used it in the Qur'an. 

Finally, Jones provides two very helpful 
visual representations of the registers of 
Arabic at the rise of Islam (Jones, Oral, 
57). Although practically nothing survives 
of these registers, he sketches the relation- 
ships between — and among — the liter- 
ary prose registers, on the one hand (poets, 
soothsayers and preachers), and the dia- 
lects of the people, on the other. These 
charts are useful for conceptualizing the 
place of the Qur'an within the linguistic 
streams of pre-Islamic Arabia (see also 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA). 

The question of the rhymed prose (sa) 
in the Qur'an still needs further research, 
because, as noticed a long time ago, 
Semitic literature has a great liking for it, 
and, as seen above, Muhammad knew its 
effects very well: it “strikes the minds 
through its allusions, echoes, assonances 
and rhymes” (Griinbaum, Beitrage, 186). 
Later Muslim rhetoricians distinguished 
three or four types of rhymed prose in the 
Quran: 1) al-mutarraf (touched at the ex- 
tremity), words having a different prosodic 
measure (wazn) at the end of the elements 
of the phrase, but similar final letters: 


Q 71:13-4. (waqaran vs. atwaran); 2) al- 
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mutawazi (parallel), with similar prosodic 
measure, 1.e. the same number of letters, 
and the same final letters (al-wazn wa-l- 
wari): Q 88:13-4. (marfi‘a vs. mawdit‘a); 3) al- 
muwazana (cadence), final words with simi- 
lar prosodic measure, but different 
endings: Q 88:15-6 (masfifa vs. mabthitha); 
4) al-mumathala (similarity), wherein all the 
words have corresponding prosodic meas- 
ure in each member, but different endings: 
Q 37:117-8 (Ibn Abt I-Isba‘, Badr, 108-9; 
Razi, Nihaya, 142-3; Ibn al-Naqib, Mugqad- 
dima, 471-5; Nuwayrt, Nihaya, vi, 103-5; 
Garcin de Tassy, Rhétorique, 154-8; Mehren, 
Rhetorik, 167-8). In the best examples of the 
genre, each of the members (here fawasil, 
pl. of fasila, “dividers”) have the same mea- 
sure: Q 56:28-9, “fa sidrin makhdidin/wa- 
talhin mandudin (Among thornless lote- 
trees/And clustered plantains).” The 
second or third member can, however, be 
a little longer than the previous one 
(Q 69:30-3). But for the same rhetoricians, 
the contrary is not permitted, save when 
the difference is tiny (Q 105:1-2). For them 
the most beautiful rhymed prose is that 
whose members have only a few words, 
from two to ten; if otherwise, it is consid- 
ered to be “drawling,” as Q 8:43-4 (Meh- 
ren, Rhetorik, 166-7; on the dividers in the 
Quran, from the traditional Muslim point 
of view, see Hasnawt, al-Fasila ft l-Qur an). 
There are still other valuable points of 
view and theses on the style of the Qur’an 
which have not been presented here (for 
some discussion of these, see INIMITABIL- 
1ry). Some examples are the discussions on 
the literary features and rhetorical devices 
(see Sammiad, al-Tafkir al-balaghi, 33-46, 
and passim; see also LITERATURE AND THE 
QUR’AN; LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE 
QuR’AN), and especially the interesting 
studies of A. Neuwirth on the relationship 
between liturgy and canonization of the 
text, “the structurally definable verse 
groups,” contextuality, etc. (Neuwirth, 
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Einige Bermerkungen; id., Vom Rezita- 
tionstext/Fr. trans. Du texte de récitation; 
see also her article FORM AND STRUCTURE 


OF THE QUR'AN). 


The ancient Christian or Syriac connection 
Some scholars (unfortunately, too few) have 
drawn attention to the importance of the 
Aramaic or Syriac substratum in the for- 
mation of the Quran, basing their hypo- 
theses on the fact that Syro-Aramaic or 
Syriac was the language of written com- 
munication in the Near East from the and 
to the 7th centuries c.E. and was also a 
liturgical language. The stylistic idiosyn- 
crasies of the Qur'an did not escape Th. 
Noldeke (Néldeke, Sprache/Fr. trans. 
Remarques critiques). In addition to his obser- 
vations on the Syriac loanwords in the 
Qur'an, which others, prior to him, had 
noted, A. Mingana noticed that the 
qur anic style “suffers from the disabilities 
that always characterize a first attempt in a 
new literary language which is under the 
influence of an older and more fixed litera- 
ture,” and that “its author had to contend 
with immense difficulties” (Mingana, 
Syriac influence, 78). But his observations 
led him to a hypothesis that is the opposite 
of the “credo” of Noldeke which, until 
today, has been prevalent among most 
western scholars of Islam. This “credo” of 
Noldeke is that, in spite of its “drawling, 
dull and prosaic” style (Ndldeke, Geschichte, 
107), the Arabic of the Quran is “classical 
Arabic.” In his research, Mingana 
observed and emphasized the Syriac influ- 
ences on the phraseology of the Qur'an, 
and placed them under six distinct head- 
ings: proper names, religious terms, com- 
mon words, orthography, construction of 
sentences and foreign historical references 
(see also FOREIGN VOCABULARY). Unfortu- 
nately, his remarks, although referred to by 
some scholars, were not taken into general 


account for two reasons: First, Mingana, 
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too occupied with other works on Syriac, 
had no time to develop his hypothesis fur- 
ther. (His argument was further under- 
mined by the fact that the material he had 
gathered in his article was not very impor- 
tant.) Secondly, the “dogma” of the Islami- 
cists (Islamwissenchaftler, islamologues) on the 
“classicism” of the qur’anic Arabic contin- 
ued and still continues to impose itself as 
self-evident proof, in spite of numerous 
objections to their own thesis expressed by 
the supporters of the alleged al-‘arabiyya al- 
Jusha of the Quran. 

Without being particularly influenced by 
Mingana’s article and having other con- 
cerns than this scholar, the German liberal 
Protestant theologian and Semitist 
G. Luling wrote an important study which 
has also been overlooked and ignored (Ger. 
lolgeschwiegen) by Islamicists and Arabists. 
This study, Uber den Ur-Qur’an (“On the 
primitive Quran”), has recently been 
translated into English under the title A 
challenge to Islam for reformation, with the sug- 
gestive subtitle, “The rediscovery and reli- 
able reconstruction of a comprehensive 
pre-Islamic Christian hymnal hidden in the 
Koran under earliest Islamic reinterpreta- 
tion.” The point of departure is not the 
Quran, but Liiling’s own scholarly orienta- 
tion defined as promoting an “emphasis 
directed at self-criticism against the falsifi- 
cation of Christianity by its Hellenization 
resulting in the dogma of the trinity [sic, 
with a lowercase “t”’] [...], as well as 
against the falsification of the history of 
Judaism” (Challenge, 1xiii, a passage not 
present in the German original). The the- 
ses of Luling on the Quran are as follows: 
1) About one-third of the present-day 
quranic text contains as a hidden ground- 
layer an originally pre-Islamic Christian 
text. 2) The transmitted qur’anic text con- 
tains four different layers, given here 
chronologically: the oldest, the texts of a 
pre-Islamic Christian strophic hymnody; 
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the texts of the new Islamic interpretation; 
historically parallel to the second layer 1s 
the original purely Islamic material, which 
is to be attributed to Muhammad (about 
two-thirds of the whole Qur'an); and, 
finally, the texts of the post-Muhammadan 
editors of the Qur'an. 3) The transmitted 
Islamic qur’anic text is the result of several 
successive editorial revisions. 4) The pres- 
ence of the successive layers in the qur’anic 
text can be confirmed by material in Mus- 
lim tradition (Gilliot, Deux études, 22-4; 
Ibn Rawandi, Pre-Islamic Christian 
strophic, 655-68). Of course, the theses of 
Liiling should be discussed, and not simply 
ignored, as has been the case until now (for 
more details on this work, see the reviews 
of Rodinson, Gilliot and Ibn Rawandi. For 
a second book of Liiling, Die Wiederentdeck- 
ung des Propheten Muhammad, see the reviews 
of Gilliot and Ibn Rawandi). 

Recently, another Semitist scholar, Ch. 
Luxenberg, has taken up Mingana’s thesis 
in his work on the Syriac influence on the 
Quran and outlined the heuristic clearly. 
Beginning with those passages that are 
unclear to western commentators, the 
method runs as follows: First, check if 
there is a plausible explanation in qur’anic 
exegesis, above all that of al-Tabart (d. 310/ 
923), possibly overlooked by western schol- 
ars. If this does not resolve the problem, 
then check whether a classical Arabic dic- 
tionary, primarily Ibn Manziir’s (d. 711/ 
1311) Lesan al-‘Arab, records a meaning un- 
known to ‘Tabari and his earlier sources. If 
this turns up nothing, check if the Arabic 
expression has a homonymous root in Syr- 
iac, with a different meaning that fits the 
context. In many cases, Luxenberg found 
that the Syriac word with its meaning 
makes more sense than the Arabic term 
employed by the Quran. It is to be noted 
that these first steps of the heuristic do not 
alter the consonantal text of the Cairene 
edition of the Qur'an. If, however, these 
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steps do not avail, he recommends chang- 
ing one or more diacritical marks to see if 
that results in an Arabic expression that 
makes more sense. Luxenberg found that 
many instances of problematic lexemes 
may be shown to be misreadings of one 
consonant for another. If this method does 
not produce results, then the investigator 
should change one or several diacritical 
points and then check if there is a homo- 
nymous Syriac root with a plausible mean- 
ing. If there is still no solution, he checks to 
see if the Arabic is a calque of a Syriac 
expression. Calques may be of two kinds: 
morphological and semantic. A morpho- 
logical calque is a borrowing that preserves 
the structure of the source word but uses 
the morphemes of the target language. A 
semantic calque assigns the borrowed 
meaning to a word that did not have the 
meaning previously, but which is otherwise 
synonymous with the source word (Luxen- 
berg, Lesart, 10-15; Phenix and Horn, 
Review, § 12-4; Gilliot, Langue, § 4). 

Of course, Luxenberg’s work must be dis- 
cussed by Semitists and Islamicists, and 
poses other complicated problems, e.g. on 
the history of the redaction of the Qur’an. 
But some of his theses do appear convinc- 
ing, at least to the present writers. For 
instance, Q 108 (Strat al-Kawthar), a text 
which has little meaning for a normal 
reader, and which is also a crux interpretum 
for the Islamic exegetes, has been convinc- 
ingly deciphered by Luxenberg. Behind it 
can be found the well-known passage of 
1 Peter 5:8-9: “Be sensible, watch, because 
your adversary the devil (q.v.) walks about 
seeking someone he may devour, whom 
you should firmly resist in the faith” (Lux- 
enberg, Lesart, 269-76). We could mention 
also Luxenberg’s treament of Q 96 (op. cit., 
276-85). But his dealing with Q 44:54 and 
Q 52:20, concerning the supposed “virgins 
of paradise” (houris, q.v.) has already 
struck a number of those who have read 
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this book. Instead of these mythic crea- 
tures “whom neither man nor jinn (q.v.) 
has deflowered before them” (Q 55:56; Bell, 
Commentary, 11, 551), or “whom neither man 
nor jinni will have touched before them” 
(Pickthall), are the grapes/fruits of para- 
dise “that neither man nor jinn have 
defiled before them”: “Darin [befinden 
sich] herabhangende [pfliickreife] Friichte, 
die weder Mensch noch Genius vor ihnen 
je bepfleckt hat” (Luxenberg, Lesart, 248-51; 
also discussed in the following reviews of 
Luxenberg’s work: Nabielek, Weintrauben 
statt Jungfrauen, 72; Gilliot, Langue, § 4; 
Phenix and Horn, Review, § 30-4). 

In support of the thesis of Luxenberg we 
could refer to the informants (q.v.) of 
Muhammad in Mecca, some of whom, 
according to the Islamic tradition, read the 
scripture or books, or knew Jewish or 
Christian scriptures. There is also the fact 
that the secretary of Muhammad, Zayd b. 
Thabit, certainly knew Aramaic or Syriac 
before Muhammad’s emigration (q.v.) to 
Yathrib (Medina, q.v.). In a well-known 
Muslim tradition, with many versions, 
Muhammad asks Zayd b. Thabit to learn 
the Hebrew and/or Aramaic/Syriac 
script (see Lecker, Zayd b. Thabit, 267; 
Gilliot, Coran, § 9-12). The hypothesis has 
been expressed according to which these 
traditions proceed to a situation reversal: 
the Jew Zayd b. Thabit already knew 
Hebrew and/or Aramaic/Syriac script; 
this, however, was embarrassing for 
Muhammad or for the first or second gen- 
eration of Muslims because it could be 
deduced, as in the case of the informants 
of Muhammad, that the Prophet had bor- 
rowed religious knowledge from his secre- 
tary, and consequently from the Jewish or 
Christian scriptures. So the origin of 
Zayd’s literary knowledge (see LITERACY) 
may have come from an initiative, on the 
part of Muhammad, to suppress these alle- 
gations (Gilliot, Langue, § 4). But the fol- 
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lowing text of the Mu'tazilite theologian of 
Baghdad, Abi I]-Qasim al-Balkht (al-Ka‘bi, 
d. 319/931), which seems a confirmation of 
our hypothesis of a reversal of the actual 


situation, has recently become available: 


I [Ka‘bi], concerning that issue, asked peo- 
ple well-versed in the science of the life of 
the Prophet (ahl al-‘tlm bi-l-stra, see sIRA 
AND THE QURAN), among whom were Ibn 
Abt |-Zinad, Muhammad b. Salih (d. 252/ 
866) and ‘Abdallah b. Ja‘far (probably Ibn 
al-Ward, d. 351/962) who impugned that 
firmly, saying: How could somebody have 
taught writing to Zayd, who had learned it 
before the messenger of God came to 
[Medina]? Indeed, there were more people 
who could write in Medina than in Mecca. 
In reality when Islam came to Mecca, 
there were already about ten who could 
read, and when it was the turn of Medina, 
there were already twenty in it, among 
whom was Zayd b. Thabit, who wrote Ara- 
bic and Hebrew [...]” (Aba 1-Qasim al- 
Balkhi [al-Ka‘bi], Qabul al-akhbar, 1, 202; 
Gilliot, Coran, § 12). 


Without his realizing it, Luxenberg’s work 
falls within the tradition and genre of the 
readings (gira at) of the Qur'an. It be- 
comes still more obvious if we distinguish 
between “the small variation” (various 
readings of the same ductus) and “the 
great variation” (variations of the ductus, 
i.e. non-““‘Uthmanic” codices), on the one 
hand, and “a greater variation” (an Ara- 
bic/Aramaic transliteration of the ductus), 
on the other hand. ‘The method of Luxen- 
berg applied to passages of the Qur'an 
which are particularly obscure cannot be 
brushed aside by the mere repetition of the 
Noldeke/Spitaler thesis, or, as some would 
say, dogma (see Spitaler, Review of Fiick, 
Arabiya). It must be examined seriously. 
From a linguistic point of view the under- 
taking of Luxenberg is one of the most 
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interesting. It will provoke in some Islamic 
circles the same emotion as did the hypoth- 
esis of Vollers formerly, because it amounts 
to seeing in the Qur'an a kind of palimp- 
sest. Such hypotheses, and the reactions 
they generate, push scholarship on the lan- 
guage and style of the Qur’an continually 
to examine and question its acknowledged 
(and implicit) premises. 


Claude Gilliot and Pierre Larcher 
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God’s final assessment of humankind. The 
subject of the last judgment (yawm al-din, 
yawm al-qiama) is one of the most impor- 
tant themes in the Quran. It appears in 
many forms, especially in the first Meccan 
stiras (see GHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN), 
which are dominated by the idea of the 
nearing day of resurrection (yawm al- 
quwama, see RESURRECTION) when all crea- 
tures, including jinn (q.v.) and animals 

(see ANIMAL LIFE), must be judged (see 
JUDGMENT). 

Belief in the last judgment, with the con- 
comitant belief in paradise (q.v.; al-yanna) 
for those who performed good deeds (q.v.) 
and in hell (jahannam, see HELL AND 
HELLFIRE) for those who did not believe in 
God and did evil (see GOOD AND EVIL; EVIL 
DEEDS), became one of “the pillars of 
faith” (arkan al-iman, cf. Q 4:136; see FAITH; 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEE), as these were called 
by later Muslim sources. Many siiras indi- 
cate that those who trust in God and in the 
day of resurrection are considered to be 
believers (Q 2:62, 126, 177; 3:1143 4:162; 
5:69; 9:18) and those who refute these 
tenets are unbelievers, or those who have 
gone “astray” (q.v.; Q 4:136), and Muslims 
must fight them (Q 9:29; see JIHAD; 
FIGHTING; WAR). The hadith literature 
adds material to emphasize the impor- 
tance, in Islam, of belief in the resurrec- 
tion (al-qiyama, al-Bayhaqi, Shu‘ab al-iman, 
ll, 5-72; see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN). 

Certain Western researchers suppose 
(Seale, Arab’s concern, go-1) that Muham- 
mad tried, at the beginning of his proph- 
ecy, to convince his audience that there was 
going to be a day of resurrection. Consid- 
ering their reaction (Q 75:3-43 79:10-1) to 
this concept, Muhammad then warned 
them that there was going to be a day of 
judgment (Q 44:40). This line of thinking 


also maintains that the Meccans’ refutation 
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of Muhammad’s doctrine of resurrection 
and a day of reckoning — and their ten- 
dency to ridicule these issues — may 
explain the abundance of references to 
these themes in the Qur’an, as well as the 
conflation of yawm al-qiyama and _yawm al- 
din. There 1s reason to believe that such 
qur’anic abundance, supported by a flux of 
interpretations and hadiths elaborating the 
details of the last judgment, may have led 
P. Casanova to the following explanation 
for Muhammad’s failure to designate a 
successor: namely, Muhammad was con- 
vinced that the end of the world was so 
close at hand that he himself would witness 
it, and, consequently, there was no need for 
him to name a successor (Casanova, 
Mohammed, 12; for a critical view, see 
Watt-Bell, Introduction, 53-4; see CALIPH). 


Quranic appellations of the day of the last 
judgment 


The most frequently occurring terms that 
refer to the last judgment in the Meccan 
siras are, as mentioned above, “day of res- 
urrection” (yawm al-qiyama, seventy times 
in Meccan and Medinan siiras) and “day 
of judgment” (yawm al-din, thirteen times: 
Q 1:43 15:35; 26:82; 37:205 38:78; 51:12; 
56:56; 70:26; 74:46; 82:15, 17, 18; 83:11; and 
four times without yawm, Q 51:6; 82:9; 95:73 
107:1). In the Medinan siras, the dominant 
terms are “the last day” (al-yawm al-akhur, 
twenty-six times: Q 2:8, 62, 126, 177, 228, 
232, 204; 3:1145 4:38, 39, 59, 136, 162; 5:69; 
9:18, 19, 29, 44, 45, 993 24:2; 29:36; 33:21; 
58:22; 60:6; 65:2) and al-akhira (115 times). 
This last term, however, is mostly used for 
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“the life to come,” “the last dwelling.” 
Some exegetes explain this term as “the 
mansion of the last hour” (dar al-sa‘a al- 
akhira, Nasafi, Tafsir, ad Q 6:32) or “the up- 
raising, resurrection, paradise, hell, reckon- 
ing and balance” (... al-akhira... ay al-ba‘th 
wa-l-qiyama wa-lyanna wa-l-nar wa-l-hisab 
wa-l-mizan, Ibn Kathir, Tafst, ad Q 2:4). 
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The “day of resurrection” (yawm al-qiyama) 
is also termed al-yawm al-akhir, “since it is 
the last day and there is no day after it” 
(Tabart, Tafst i, 271). 

Many terms or locutions appear in the 
Qur'an that are explained by the majority 
of exegetes as synonymous with yawm al- 
din. Vhe following are the most important 
of these designations: “the hour” (al-saa, 
thirty-five times: Q 6:31, 40; 7:187; 12:107; 
15:85; 16:77; 18:21, 36; 19:75; 20:15; 21:49; 
22:1, 7, 555 25:11; 30:12, 14, 555 31:345 33:63; 
34:33 40:46; 41:47, 50; 42:17, 18; 43:61, 66, 
853 45:27, 32 5 47:18; 54:1, 46; 79:42); 
“dreadful day” (yawm ‘azim, Q 6:15; 10:15); 
“the day of anguish” (yawm al-hasra, 

Q 19:39); “barren day” (yawm ‘aqim, 

Q 22:55; “since after it there will be no 
night,” cf. Tabart, Tafst, i, 272); “the day of 
the upraising” (yawm al-ba th, Q 30:56); 
“the day of decision” (yawm al-fasl, 

Q 37:21; 44:40; 77:13, 14, 38; 78:17); “the 
day of reckoning” (yawm al-hisab, Q 38:16, 
26, 53; 40:27; see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES) 
and “the day when the reckoning will be 
established” (yazwma yaqumu l-hisabu, 

Q 14:41); “the day of encounter” (yawm al- 
talaqg, Q 40:15); “the day of the imminent” 
(yawm al-azifa, Q 40:18) and “the immi- 
nent” (al-azifa, Q 53:57); “the day of invo- 
cation” (yawm al-tanadi, Q 40:32); “the day 
of gathering” (yawm alyam’, Q 42:7; 64:9); 
“the day of the threat” (yawm al-wa td, 

Q 50:20); “the day of eternity” (yawm al- 
khuliid, Q 50:34; see ETERNITY); “the day of 
coming forth” (yawm al-khurij, Q 50:42); 
“the terror” (al-waqi‘a, Q 56:1; 69:15); “the 
day of mutual fraud” (yawm al-taghabun, 

Q 64:9; see LIE}; HONESTY; MARKETS); “the 
indubitable” (al-haqqa, Q 69:1, 2, 3; see 
TRUTH); “the clatterer” (al-qari‘a, Q 69:4; 
I0I:1, 2, 3); “the great catastrophe” 
(al-tamma al-kubra, Q 79:34); “the blast” 
(al-sakhkha, Q 80:33); “the promised day” 
(al-yawm al-maw tid, Q 85:2) and “the 
enveloper” (al-ghashiya, Q 88:1). 
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Exegetes add some expressions which are 
said to refer to the day of the last judg- 
ment: “[fear] a day when no soul (q.v.) 
shall avail another” (yawman la tajzi nafsun 
‘an nafsin shay-an, Q 2:123); “the day when 
some faces (see FACE) are whitened, and 
some faces blackened” (yazwma tabyaddu 
wujithun wa-taswaddu wujthun, Q 3:106); “a 
day wherein shall be neither bargaining 
nor befriending” (yawmun la bay‘un fihi 
wa-la khilalun, Q 14:31; see FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDSHIP); “the day when their excuses 
shall not profit the evildoers” (yawma la 
yanfa‘u al-zalimina ma ‘dhiratuhum, Q 40:52), 
or “a day when no soul shall possess aught 
to succor another soul” (yawma la tamliku 
nafsun li-nafsin shay’an, Q 82:19). This list 1s 
far from exhaustive. Al-Ghazalt (d. 505/ 
1111), for example, gives more than one 
hundred names or epithets designating 
yawm al-quama (Ghazalt, Lhya’, vi, 161; 
Firazabadi, Basa, v, 416-21; Ibn Kathir, 
Ashrat al-sa‘a, 83-4, citing “Abd al-Haqq 
al-Ishbili’s Kitab al-‘Aqiba; ‘Awaji; al-Hayat 
al-akhira, 1, 45-55. 


Creating a comprehenswwe vision 
The qur’anic material on the last judgment 
is very rich and colorful but the allusions in 
the holy book do not provide a comprehen- 
sive picture of all of its details. As the vari- 
ous phases of the day of resurrection 
(yawm al-qiyama) are mentioned in different 
siiras, sometimes clearly, sometimes meta- 
phorically (see METAPHOR), but generally 
without an arranged description of these 
phases, there was a need to reconstruct the 
quranic vision of this theme in order to 
provide a complete picture. Such a task was 
performed by a number of Muslim au- 
thors, who drew upon one or more of the 
following categories to assist them in their 
efforts at elaborating upon the qur’anic 
material: exegetical literature (ta/sty see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSICAL AND 


MEDIEVAL), hadith, prophetic biography 
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(stra, see SIRA AND THE QUR'AN), ascetic lit- 
erature (zuhd, see ASCETICISM), the “tales of 
the prophets” (gisas al-anbiya’), material of 
Jewish and Christian origin (¢sra tiyyat), 
and Sufi writings (see SUFISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). These genres contributed to the 
evolution of a new branch in the Muslim 
religious literature dealing with the day of 
resurrection (yawm al-qiyama), including its 
preliminary signs (ashrat al-sa@a, cf. Q 47:18), 
detailed descriptions of its events, the last 
judgment, the intercession (q.v.) of the 
prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD) and then the reward or punishment 
(see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT) of each 
human being according to his or her be- 
havior on earth. ‘This branch is generally 
known as ahwal_yawm al-qiyama (“dreads 

of the day of resurrection”). One of the 
oldest treatises dedicated to this topic is 
the Aitab al-Ahwal of Ibn Abi al-Dunya 

(d. 281/894; see also TRADITIONAL 


DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIC STUDY). 


Time of the last judgment 
The Quran has a variety of allusions to 
the time of the day of judgment: (a) no- 
body, including the Prophet, can anticipate 
when it is expected to happen: only God 
knows its exact date (Q 7:187; 31:3453 33:63; 
41:4.73 43:85; 79:4.2-4); (b) “the hour” (al- 
s@‘a) may be very close (Q 21:1; 33:63; 42:17; 
54:1; 70:6-7; it is “as a twinkling of the eye 
or even nearer,” ka-lamhi l-basari aw huwa 
agrabu, Q 16:77; cf. 54:50); (c) it will occur 
suddenly (baghtatan, Q 6:31; 7:187; 12:107; 
22:55; 43:66; 47:18). Ibn Kathir (d. 774/ 
1373) gives a very detailed list of qur’anic 
verses and traditions on this matter (Ashrat 
al-sa‘a, 26-35; Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. 


S-w-'). 


Signs of the hour 
A number of preliminary “signs of the 
hour” (ashrat al-sa‘a) are enumerated in the 


Quran. On many occasions, and more 
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especially in the Meccan siras, the Qur'an 
denotes signs that will presage and foretell 
the last judgment (see APOCALYPSE). Most 
of these signs are natural catastrophes and 
some of them appear collectively in 
Q 81:1-14: the sun (q.v.) will be darkened, 
the stars (see PLANETS AND STARS) will be 
thrown down, the mountains will be set 
moving, the pregnant camels (see CAMEL) 
will be neglected, the savage beasts will be 
mustered (see ANIMAL LIFE), the seas will 
be set boiling (or will overflow), the souls 
will be coupled (with their bodies), the bur- 
ied female infant will be asked for what sin 
she was slain (see INFANTICIDE), the scrolls 
(q.v.3 of deeds, good and bad) will be 
unrolled (see RECORD OF HUMAN ACTION), 
heaven will be stripped away, hell will be 
set blazing and paradise (see GARDEN) will 
be brought near. The mountains (will fly) 
like “tufts of carded wool” (Q 101:5) and 
graves will be overturned (Q 100:9; see 
DEATH AND THE DEAD; COSMOLOGY). 
Later Islamic literary genres add other 
signs like the rising of the sun from the 
west; the appearance of the Antichrist 
(q.v.3 al-masth al-dapal, or simply al-dayal); 
the descent from heaven of the Messiah 
‘Isa b. Maryam (sce Jesus; some reports 
attest that al-mahdi al-muntazar is ‘Isa b. 
Maryam; Dani, Sunan, v, 1075-80) who will 
fight the Antichrist, break the crosses (of 
the Christians; see CHRISTIANS AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY) and exterminate the pigs (yakseru 
or yaduqqu l-salth wa-yaqtulu l-khinzir; Dani, 
Sunan, 239-40, 242; Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Mir at, 1, 582-5; Salih, Quyama, 1, 71-5; see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM; POLEMIC AND POLEMI- 
CAL LANGUAGE); the appearance of the 
dabba (the reptile or the beast of burden) 
mentioned in Q 27:82 (‘Abd al-Razzaq, 
Tafsiz, ti, 84; Muslim, Sahih, K: al-Fitan, 
n. 2901; Nu‘aym b. Hammad, Aitab al- 
Fitan, 401-5). Three countries (in the east, 
the west and Arabia; see GEOGRAPHY) will 
sink, and a fire from ‘Adan will drive 
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humankind to the gathering place (al- 
mahshar). Gog and Magog (q.v.; Ya’jaj and 
Ma jij) will attack the entire world, but will 
be eliminated near Jerusalem (q.v.; Nasa’, 
Sunan, Vi, 424 ad Q 27:82 gives a list of ten 
signs including the qur’anic ones; Gardet, 
Les grands problémes, 262, n. 6). The litera- 
ture of apocalyptic portents (fitan and 
malahim, Fahd, Djafr; id., Malhama; 
Bashear, Apocalyptic materials, and the lit- 
erature cited there; id., Muslim apoca- 
lypses) abounds in prophecies about wars 
predicting the last judgment. As an aside, 
modern Ahmadi (see AHMADIYYA) la/sir 
regards al-dajal as representing the mis- 
sionary activities of the western Christian 
peoples, and Ya’jaij and Ma’jij as repre- 
senting their materialistic and political 


authorities (Tafsir Surat al-Kahf, 105). 


The resurrection 
In Q 39:67-75, there is a detailed descrip- 
tion of the events of the resurrection 
(al-qiyama, al-ba‘th, al-ma‘ad or al-nushiir; cf. 
Izutsu, God, go-4). The entire earth will be 
grasped by God’s hand (q.v.) and the heav- 
ens will be rolled up in his right hand. The 
trumpet (al-siir) shall be blown and all crea- 
tures, including angels (see ANGEL), will die, 
except those whom God wills. Then, it 
shall be blown again and they will be 
standing and looking on: “And the earth 
(q.v.) shall shine with the light of its lord 
(q.v.), and the book (q.v.) shall be set in 
place, and the prophets and witnesses (al- 
Shuhada@’, see MARTYR; WITNESSING AND 
TESTIFYING) shall be brought, and justly 
the issue be decided between them, and 
they not wronged. Every soul shall be paid 
in full for what it has wrought; and God 
knows very well what they do. Then the 
unbelievers shall be driven in companies 
into hell until, when they have come forth, 
then its gates will be opened... It shall be 
said, ‘Enter the gates of hell, do dwell 
therein forever!’... Then those that feared 
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their lord shall be driven in companies into 
paradise, until, when they have come forth, 
and its gates are opened, and its keepers 
will say to them: ‘... enter in, to dwell 
forever’... And you shall see the angels 
encircling about the throne (see THRONE 
OF GOD) proclaiming the praise of their 
lord (see LAUDATION; GLORIFICATION OF 
Gob); and justly the issue shall be decided 
between them....” 

Such a description raises some questions 
in Islamic theology (the question of an- 
thropomorphism [q.v.; fastm]: God’s hand, 
his right hand; the questions of God’s jus- 
tice that arise if the identity of believers 
and unbelievers is known; see FREEDOM 
AND PREDESTINATION; JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE; THEOLOGY AND THE QURAN) 
and provokes discussions in the eschatolog- 
ical literature, particularly about the iden- 
tity of the creatures who will be exempted 
from dying after the first blow of the trum- 
pet: the angel/angels Gabriel (q.v.; Jibril), 
Michael (q.v.; Mika’il), Israfil, “the angel of 
death” (malak al-mawt), or God’s throne- 
bearers and the fair females (al-huar al-‘%n, cf. 
Q 44545 52:20; 55:723 56:22; Nasafi, Tafsi, 
iv, 66; see HOURIS), or the martyrs (al- 
Shuhada’, cf. Q 3:169: qutilit_ ft sabili llahi; see 
PATH OR WAy), or the prophets (possibly 
Moses [q.v.; Miisa]?) or the immortal boys 
(wildanun mukhalladina, Q 56:17; 76:19); and 
the interval of time between the two 
trumpet-calls (forty days, weeks, months or 
years; cf. Qurtubt, TYadhkira, 1, 194-201). 
Since the ordering of events at this stage of 
the judgment day is not consistent and is 
sometimes even contradictory, many 
authors tried to arrange them (Ibn Kathir, 
Nthaya, 1, 270-373; “Awaji, al-Hayat al- 
akira). Following these sources, an attempt 
of arrangement of these supposed events 
is presented below. 

(a) “The blowing of the trumpet” (al- 
nafkh fc l-sur). This is attested ten times in 


the Qur'an (also nugqira fi l-naqir; naqiir is 
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attested once, at Q 74:8; al-naqur = al-sir; 
Firazabadt, Basa 7, v, 113). In the Qur’an, 
the identity of the blower is not revealed. 
In all the verses dealing with al-nafkh fi l-stir, 
the verb appears in the passive tense. Tra- 
ditions relate that the archangel Israfil is 
appointed to this task (Ibn al-Jawzi, Tabsira, 
li, 309-11). He will stand at the eastern or 
western gate of Jerusalem (Iliya’; Suyitt, 
Durr, v, 339) or at “the rock of Jerusalem” 
(sakhrat bayt al-maqdis, Vabart, Tafsir, xvi, 
183) and blow. After the first blowing, gen- 
erally called nafkhat al-sa‘q, “whosoever 1s in 
the heavens and whosoever is in the earth 
shall swoon (saga), save those whom God 
wills” (Q 39:68). The exegetes explain the 
verb sa‘iga in this context as “to die” (mata, 
Lisan al-‘Arab, s.v. s--q; Nasafi, Tafsiz, iv, 66; 
this meaning is peculiar to the usage of the 
tribes of ‘Uman, cf. Ibn ‘Abbas [attr.], a/- 
Lughat fi l-Qur’an, 17). There were also dis- 
cussions concerning the number of times 
the trumpet was blown. Most exegetes 
mention two, the blowing of the “swoon- 
ing” (nafkhat al-sa‘q) and that of the resur- 
rection (nafkhat al-ba‘th). Some, drawing 
upon Q 27:87-8, add a third blowing, “the 
terrifying” (nafkhat al-faza’, “Awaji, al-Hayat 
al-akhira, 1, 189-97). There are also tradi- 
tions attributed to Muhammad that he will 
be the first to be resurrected, but will be 
surprised to see Moses holding God’s 
throne (Bukhari, Sahih, vi, 451; Muslim, 
Sahih, wv, 184.4). 

(b) The returning to life. It should be 
noted here that some believe that al-ba th, 
the “returning to life,” understood as the 
“resurrection of the souls and bodies” (Ibn 
Kathir, Yafsiy, iii, 206), means the “corporal 
rising” from the graves (al-ma‘ad al-jismani, 
Safarini, Mukhtasar, 387). 

(c) “The gathering” (al-hashr). Creatures, 
including humankind, jinn and animals, 
will be gathered (Q 6:38; 42:29; 81:5). Rely- 
ing on Q 7:29 and 21:104, the exegetes 
explain that humankind will be gathered 
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“barefoot, naked and uncircumcised” (hufa- 
tan ‘uratan ghurlan, see CLOTHING; CIRCUM- 
ciston). The unbelievers will be gathered 
to hell prone on their faces (yuhshariina ‘ala 
wujithihim, Q 25:343 cf. 17:97). Al-Bukhari 
(d. 256/870; Sahih, vi, 137) reports that 
Muhammad replied to somebody who did 
not understand this situation, saying: “Will 
not the one who made the person walk on 
his feet in this world (see CREATION), be 
able to make him walk on his face on the 
day of resurrection?” 

(d) “The standing” before God (al-qiyam, 
al-wuqif). All creatures, including angels 
and jinn, have to stand (cf. Q 78:38). The 
unbelievers will stand in the blazing sun, 
finding no shade anywhere (Q 56:42-3; 
77:29-31; see HOT AND COLD). 

(e) “The survey” (al-‘ard, Q 11:18; cf. 18:48; 
69:18). This term is likened in many 
sources to “a king surveying his army or his 
subjects.” Al-Razi (d. 606/1210) rejects this 
interpretation and prefers to interpret al- 
‘ard as “the settling of accounts with, and 
the interrogation” (al-muhasaba wa-l- 
musa ala, Razi, Tafsi, xxx, 110). 

(f) The personal books (kutub) or sheets 
(suhuf, sahaif al-a‘mal) containing all the 
acts of each person will be laid open 
(Q 17:13; 52:2-3; 81:10). The one “who is 
given his book in his right hand” will 
enter paradise, but “whosoever is given his 
book in his left hand” will roast in hell 
(Q 69:19-37). Some are given their books 
behind their backs; they will invoke their 
own destruction (Q 84:10-1). In some cases, 
God will change the evil into good deeds 
(Q 25:70). 

(g) The balances of justice (al-mawazina 
al-qista) will be set up (Q 21:47). “Who- 
soever’s scales [of good deeds] are heavy, 
they are the prosperous [by entering para- 
dise] and whosoever’s scales are light, they 
have lost their souls [by entering hell]” 

(Q 7:8-g; 23:102-3; cf. 101:6-9). 
(h) The creatures will bear witness against 
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themselves (Q 6:130). Their hands, legs, 
ears, eyes, tongues and skins will testify 
against them (Q 24:24; 36:65; 41:22; 75:14). 
The prophets will submit testimony against 
their peoples (Q 5:109). Jesus will be a wit- 
ness against the misguided among the Peo- 
ple of the Book (q.v., afl al-kitab) — the 
Jews who believed that they had already 
crucified him and the Christians who be- 
lieved that he is the son of God (Q 4:159). 

(1) “The investigation” (al-musa@ ala). God 
will interrogate the messengers (see MES- 
SENGER) and the peoples to whom they 
were sent (Q 7:6). The messengers will be 
interrogated about the response they 
received from people to their message 
(Q 5:109). The investigation will also 
include angels (Q 34:40-1). 

(j) The intercession (shafa‘a) in favor of 
somebody will not be accepted that day 
except from the one to whom God has 
given permission (see Q 232543 7:53; 10:33 
20:109; 21:28; 74:48). The exegetes make a 
connection between al-kawthar (Q 108:1), a 
river in paradise and al-hawd, Muham- 
mad’s private basin outside or inside para- 
dise, from which believers will be invited to 
drink. Traditions stress the superiority of 
Muhammad to all other prophets since he 
alone has been given this privilege (‘Awajt, 
al-Hayat al-akhira, 1, 277-530). P. Gasanova 
(Mohammed, 19-20) hypothesized that the 
first Muslim generation believed that 
Muhammad, the last prophet, had to pre- 
side over the last judgment and to serve as 
their advocate in the presence of God. 
Shri literature states that later the shafa‘a 
was bestowed on the Prophet’s descen- 
dants, the imams (Bar-Asher, Scripture and 
exegesis, 180-9; see IMAM; SHI'ISM AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

(k) A bridge (szrat) will be set up above 
and across hell (Q 37:22-3) from one end to 
the other. Hadith literature adds very rich 
descriptions of this bridge and the manner 
in which different kinds of people will cross 
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it. The sinners will slope downward into 
hell and the believers will enter paradise. 
Some details cited above led the exegetes 
and other Muslim scholars to accept the 
doctrine of predestination since the iden- 
tity of sinners and believers is known 
before doomsday (Q 74:31). But it is at the 
day of judgment (yawm al-din) that the fate 
(q.v.) of each creature is made explicit. 


Explanation of some eschatological terms 

Some terms dealing with the last judgment 
raised problems, which the exegetes and 
lexicographers tried to solve. One of the 
early Meccan siras, Q 75, is called al- 
Quwama (“The Resurrection”) because the 
word appears in its first verse. This term is 
generally explained by the lexicographers 
as yawm al-ba ‘th, yaqumu fihi |-khalqu bayna 
yaday al-hayy al-qayyim, “the day of return- 
ing to life, when all the creatures will rise 
before the ever-living, the one who sustains 
(see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES).” It seems 
that this word, giyama, is not Arabic. Ibn 
Manzir (d. 711/1311) cites in the Lesan al- 
‘Arab an anonymous tradition that suggests 
that giyama is a borrowing from the Syriac/ 
Aramaic giyamatha. Al-Suyiitt (d. 911/1505) 
repeats this assertion when he speaks about 
al-qayyitm (Itqan, 172). The “first judgment” 
or al-qiyama al-sughra is supposed to be 
‘adhab al-qabr, “the torment of the grave,” 
also termed the punishment of al-barzakh 
(purgatory; see BARZAKH), which includes 
the interrogation of the two angels, 
Munkar and Nakir. Many utterances 
attributed to Muhammad and cited in the 
canonical corpus ascribe to the Jews the 
first allusions to ‘adhab al-qabr (Nawawi, 
Sharh, v, 85-6). 

In Arabic, the root d-y-n (din) poses some 
difficulties since it has three different ety- 
mologies and, in consequence, different 
connotations: (1) religion; (2) custom, usage 
(al-‘ada wa-l-sha’n); (3) punishment, reward 
(al-jaz@ wa-l-mukafa‘a; cf. Lisan al-‘Arab) 
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or judgment (Jbn ‘Abbas... al-din: yawwm 
hisab al-khala iq wa-huwa yawm al-qiyama; cf. 
Razi, Tafsi, i, 29). This last connotation 
forms the basis of interpretations like 

the one — attributed to Qatada (d. ca. 
117/735) — that explains yawm al-din in 

Q 1:4 as “the day on which God will judge 
humankind according to their acts” (yawm 
yadinu llahu l-tbada bi-a‘malihim, ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq, Tafsi, i, 37). The dominant mean- 
ing of din in Arabic is, however, “religion, 
religious law, custom” (Gardet, Din; id., 
L’Islam, 29-32). It seems that the sense 
“judgment” and “custom” is borrowed 
from the Hebraeo-Aramaic usage, which 
has its roots in Akkadian (dinum, “judg- 
ment,” dayyanum, “judge”). On the basis of 
this root, the meaning of “sentence” is 
presumed. The title dayyanum was given in 
Akkadian to a judge, king or god. The 
dina, “laws,” served as direction or guid- 
ance for the judges to pass sentence on 
each case (Encyclopaedia biblica, s.v. mishpat). 
In view of this etymology, it seems that 

M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes (Mahomet, 
449-58, especially 454-5) was correct when 
he translated yawm al-din as “the day when 
God gives a direction to each human 


being.” See also LAW AND THE QUR'AN. 


The place of the last judgment 
The Quran does not identify explicitly the 
place of the last judgment. The Compan- 
ions of the Prophet (q.v.; sahaba), his Fol- 
lowers (tabi in) and later exegetes tried to 
find hints which could help to identify the 
precise location. For example, Q 57:13 was 
explained as referring to Jerusalem (Wasiti, 
Fada il, 14-6, no. 14-7) and Q 50:41 to the 
rock of Jerusalem (ibid., 88-9, no. 143-5). 
The need for a satisfactory answer caused 
the Muslims to search the traditions of 
Judaism and Christianity, since both allot- 
ted Jerusalem a dominant role in eschatol- 
ogy (q.v.) and considered it as the scene of 
the envisioned end of days (Prawer, Chris- 
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tian attitudes, 314-25). In this context, it is 
worth remembering that, at the beginning 
of the second/eighth century, Jerusalem 
was generally recognized in Muslim circles 
as the third holy place in Islam (Kister, You 
shall only set; Neuwirth, Sacred mosque). 
Later, there emerged traditions of Jewish 
or Christian origin where the connection 
was made between verses of the Qur'an 
pertaining to the end of days and Jerusa- 
lem: “Nawf al-Bikali [the nephew of Ka‘b 
al-Ahbar] reported to the caliph ‘Abd al- 
Malik (r. 65-85/685-705) that in a verse of 
the Bible, God said to Jerusalem (bayt al- 
maqdis): “There are within you six things: 
my residence, my judgment place, my 
gathering place, my paradise, my hell and 
my balance (inna fi kitabi llahi -munazzal 
anna llaha yaqilu: fika sittu khisalin, fika 
maqam wa-hisabt wa-mahshari wa-jannati wa- 
nart wa-mizani)’” (Wasitt, Fadail, 23). 

The Umayyad regime openly encouraged 
this view because it gave them legitimiza- 
tion to move the Muslim center of worship 
from Medina (q.v.), the city of the Prophet, 
to Syria (q.v.), which includes Jerusalem: 
Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan (d. 60/680), the 
first Umayyad caliph, propagated the use 
of the term “land of ingathering and res- 
urrection on judgment day” (ard al-mahshar 
wa-l-manshar) with regard to Jerusalem 
(Wasitt, Fada il, introduction, 20). At that 
time, the Muslims did not see any harm in 
absorbing Jewish and Christian traditions 
(Kister, Hadditht ‘an bant isra’il), particu- 
larly if the traditions reinforced the words 
of the Qur'an or explained unclear matters 
(see AMBIGUOUS; DIFFIGULT PASSAGES). 
One of the oldest sources to preserve such 
material is the Tafsir of Muqatil b. Sulay- 
man (d. 150/768; here it should be noted 
that ‘Abdallah M. Shahata, the editor of 
the Ya/fsiy, chose to transfer from the text to 
the footnotes these and other traditions 
extolling Jerusalem, since “most of them 


are israilyyat” [Muqatil, Tafsir, ii, 513-5], in 
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spite of the fact that they were included in 
the body of the text of three out of the 
four manuscripts which he had consulted 
for his edition). Here are some examples of 
such traditions: “God will set his seat on 
the day of the resurrection upon the land 
of Jerusalem”; “Jesus is destined to de- 
scend from heaven in the land of Jerusa- 
lem”; “God will destroy Gog and Magog in 
Jerusalem”; “The gathering of the dead 
and their resurrection will be in the land of 
Jerusalem”; “The sirat (the narrow bridge 
over Gehenna) goes forth from the land of 
Jerusalem to the garden of Eden and hell” 
(see the English translation of these tradi- 
tions in the appendix of Hasson, The Mus- 
lim view of Jerusalem). But this tendency 
of the early Islamic tradition to absorb 
Jewish and Christian material brought 
forth a reaction. The most vigorous repre- 
sentative of this reaction is Ibn ‘Taymiyya 
(d. 728/1328), who attacked all the tradi- 
tions connecting the resurrection day with 
Jerusalem (see his Qa %da). 


The last judgment in some previous religions 

The Quran supposes that, in genuine 
Judaism and Christianity, the belief in al- 
akhira, the resurrection and punishment or 
reward, formed a basic part of the message 
of Moses (Miisa) and Jesus (Isa, Q 12:101; 
19:33; 20:14-6; 40:42-3). The Muslims think 
that the Jews, after “having perverted 
words from their meanings” (Q 2:75; 4:46; 
5:13, 41; see FORGERY), removed the con- 
cept of the resurrection from the Bible 
(Awaji, al-Hayat al-akhira, 1, 116-23). Mus- 
lim tradition connects the punishment 
after death in the grave (‘adhab al-qabr) to a 
Jewish source (Nawawt, Sharh, v, 85-6). It is 
therefore worth reviewing similar ideas in 
previous religions and in Islam. 

Most of the signs of the hour (ashrat al- 
s@‘a) appear in the Hebrew Bible and in 
rabbinic literature; these are known as 


hevlet mashiyyah, “the tribulations preceding 
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the coming of the Messiah” (Grossman, 
Jerusalem, 295-303). Some examples of the 
similarities between the qur’anic and bibli- 
cal descriptions of these events are: the 
vision of the dry bones in Ezekiel 37; Yajij 
and Ma jij (Q 21:96) — the biblical Gog 
and Magog — “will swiftly swarm from 
every mound”; “signs of the hour” abound 
in Isa 24; and Isa 27:1, but especially 27:13, 
“... the great trumpet shall be blown, and 
they shall come which were ready to perish 
in the land of Assyria, and the outcasts in 
the land of Egypt, and shall worship the 
lord in the holy mount of Jerusalem,” bring 
to mind al-sir or al-naqir, particularly in 
view of the Muslim explanation that al-sur 
is a horn (Tirmidhi, Sahih, iv, 620; Aba 
Dawid, ii, 537), the traditional Jewish sho- 
Jar. The traditions explaining that the gath- 
ering and the last judgment must be in 
Jerusalem have their origin, perhaps, in this 
verse and in the midrashim, the homiletic in- 
terpretations of the scriptures. The blow- 
ing of the trumpet, the day of the lord, “a 
day of darkness and of gloominess,” the 
earth which shall quake, the heavens which 
shall tremble, and the sun and the moon 
which shall be dark are mentioned in Joel 
2. The gathering of all the heathen will be 
in the valley of Jehoshaphat: “for there will 
I sit to judge all the heathen round about” 
(Joel 4:12; see also Amos 5:18-20; Keph 1; Isa 
66:16, 24). To explain the prevalence of 
such imagery, H. Gressmann (Ursprung) 
claimed one century ago that there circu- 
lated, among many ancient peoples in the 
epoch of the prophets of Israel, prophecies 
about disasters (earthquakes, fires and vol- 
canoes...) which would destroy the world 
and about a paradise with rivers of milk, 
honey and fresh water. 

In the Book of Daniel 12:2, which re- 
tained a Persian influence and was very 
popular in the first century of Islam since 
many Muslims wanted to know the exact 
date of the last judgment, there appears 
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the idea of the resurrection and of ever- 
lasting life for some and everlasting shame 
and contempt for others. S. Shaked and 
W. Sundermann (Eschatology) very clearly 
show Zoroastrian and Manichean influ- 
ences on eschatological material within 
Second Temple Judaism, Christianity 

and, later, on Islam. M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes (Mahomet, 405) claimed that, 
in the period of the emigration (q.v.; Aira) 
to Medina, the qur’anic verses stopped 
reporting about the punishment of sinners 
on earth and began to mention the last 
judgment. While a similar sequence has 
been suggested for the Hebrew Bible, there 
is no consensus on this matter among 
scholars of the Qur’an. 

In the New Testament, the Revelation of 
John contains many elements of the resur- 
rection, but they do not resemble the 
quranic scheme. Gibb (Mohammedanism, 
26-7) is certain that the doctrine of the last 
judgment in the Qur’an was derived from 
Christian sources, especially from the writ- 
ings of the Syriac Christian Fathers and 
monks (see SYRIAG AND THE QUR’AN; 
MONASTICISM AND MONKS). Tor Andrae, 
who devoted considerable attention to pos- 
sible Christian antecedents (see esp. Der 
Ursprung des Islams und das Cristentum), finds 
expression of the idea that nobody can 
determine the date of the last hour in 
Mark 13:32. Only God knows about that 
day or hour. Finally, many last judgment 
scenes appear, with some modifications, in 
early Christian apocalypses (Maier, Staging 
the gaze). Although the “beast” in Hermas 
vision 4, which represents a coming perse- 
cution, or the “leviathan” in Isaiah 27:1, 
which represents evil powers, are reminis- 
cent of the dabba in Q 27:82 which became 
one of the “signs of the hour” (ashrat al- 
saa), Annemarie Schimmel correctly as- 
serts that “the Koranic descriptions of 
Judgment and Hell do not reach the fantas- 
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tic descriptions of, for example, Christian 


apocalyptic writing.” 
Isaac Hasson 
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Laudation 


The act or instance of praising or extol- 
ling, the object of such praise often being 
God. More precisely, laudation (hamd) in 
the qur’anic context refers to the specific 
formulaic phrase “praise belongs to God” 
(al-hamdu li-llah), which occurs twenty-four 
times in the Qur'an. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant instance of this formulaic phrase 
appears in the opening chapter of the 
Quran (see FATIHA), directly following the 
basmala (q.v.). Here (i.e. Q 1:2), in the very 
first line of the Qur’an, the phrase is asser- 
tive (insha’i, see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE QUR'AN; LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QUR’AN) in its use, as the one uttering it 
creates a verbal expression of the actual 
praise (q.v.) he directs toward God. Given 
its prominent position in the text, this in- 
stance of lauding God becomes an essen- 
tial and vital act for those who believe, a 
trial (q.v.) and test for those who submit 
(see FAITH; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). In addi- 


tion to this formulaic phrase, there are 
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several rhetorical variations of hamd that 
also point to the act of commending one’s 
lord (q.v.), which occur in twenty-one other 
qur anic verses. 

According to al-Tabari (d. 310/923; 

Tafsir, i, 136), the phrase “praise belongs 

to God” means that gratitude belongs en- 
tirely to God alone for all the generous gifts 
he has bestowed upon his servants (see 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE; GIFT- 
GIVING; SERVANT). Praise may not be di- 
rected to anything that might be wor- 
shipped besides him nor to anything he has 
created (see CREATION; WORSHIP). Not 
only the praising of the speaker, but all 
possible praising belongs to God alone. 
Only God has the power to give his cre- 
ation the sustenance, nourishment and the 
means through which one can achieve eter- 
nal salvation (q.v.; see also ETERNITY; 
BLESSING; GRACE). No one has the right to 
claim or demand what God freely gives; for 
this reason alone all praise belongs to him. 
In the revelatory proclamation (see REVE- 
LATION AND INSPIRATION), all praisewor- 
thiness proceeds from him and to him it 
must return. 

The exegetical literature (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) 
debates the rather intricate relationship be- 
tween hamd, “praise,” shukr, “gratitude,” 
and other forms of exaltation (for subhana 
llahi, see GLORIFICATION OF GOD). Some 
traditions suggest that by giving praise to 
God one is thanking him for all he has 
given; others say praise means expressing 
one’s subservience (al-istikhdha?) or one’s 
commendation (thand’) to him. Others 
assert a more qualitative difference be- 
tween praising and thanking: when one 
praises God one praises him for his most 
beautiful names and attributes (see Gop 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), but when one thanks 
him, one is thanking him for his munifi- 
cence and favors. However that debate is 
decided, God orders his servants to extol 
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him in terms befitting him. Praise belongs 
to him for all things, both beneficial and 
painful (see also GOOD AND EVIL). 
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Laughter 


Sound and/or facial expressions generally 
indicative of merriment. Laughter does 
not figure prominently in the Qur'an: verb 
forms and participles derived from d-h-k 
occur just ten times compared to a stun- 
ning 179 appearances of its synonymous 
Hebrew cognates s--h-q/s-h-q in the 
Hebrew Bible. B-s-m for smiling appears 
just once and never the onomatopoetic 
q-h-q-h for strong laughter (an Arabic root 
form which, incidentally, more or less 
reverses and doubles the western Semitic 
onomatopoetic *-h-g from which the vari- 
ous triliterals for laughter seem to be 
derived). Laughter in the Qur'an usually 
expresses disbelief in God and his mes- 
sages/messengers (Q 11:71; 43:47; 53:60; see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; MESSENGER). [his is 
also apparent when the unbelievers laugh 
at and mock the believers (Q 23:110; 83:29). 
Laughter is thus closely linked with the 
subject of mockery (q.v.). Only once does it 
express harmless amusement (Q 27:19) and 
twice joy (Q 9:82; 80:39; see JOY AND 
MISERY). But while the joyful laughter of 
hypocrites (see HYPOCRITES AND HYPOC- 
RISY) who stay behind instead of fighting 
(q.v.) for God’s cause (see JIHAD; PATH OR 
way) signals a sinful disobedience (q.v.) 
that equals disbelief, the laughing faces of 
those who achieved paradise (q.v.) are the 
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reward of dutiful belief (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). 

The references to laughter predominantly 
reflect the initial experience of Muham- 
mad as well as any other prophet (as 
attested by similar references to laughter 
and mockery in the Hebrew Bible; see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD): their mes- 
sage is derided. The qur’anic message 
counters this derision with eschatological 
threats (see ESCHATOLOGY). The last judg- 
ment (q.v.) will bring a reversal of fate (q.v.) 
and those who laughed sinfully will cry 
(Q 9:82; see WEEPING) and be laughed at by 
the believers (Q 83:34; for a similar threat 
of reversal in the New Testament, see 
Luke 6:25; for a corresponding prediction 
regarding mockery in the Qur'an, see 
Q 9:79). 

To explicate these overriding assessments, 
several verses and exegetical statements 
merit more detailed comments. First of all, 
the Qur’an never categorically condemns 
laughter as such. Pellat’s (Seriousness, 354) 
interpretation of Q 9:82 1s clearly mistaken: 
the laughing hypocrites will be punished 
with prolonged crying for staying behind, 
not simply for laughing. The only verse to 
suggest that crying might generally be 
more appropriate than laughing is 
Q 53:57-62: “The approaching (hour) is 
imminent. None but God can avert it. Do 
you wonder at this news and laugh and will 
you not weep? You are raising your heads 
proudly [or, amusing yourselves: wa-antum 
samidiina]. Prostrate yourselves before God 
and worship!” Here (Q 53:60), it may be 
argued, it is not just the surprised laughter 
of disbelief in the last judgment that is 
inappropriate, but laughter in general, as 
opposed to crying (Ammann, Vorbild und 
Vernunft, 78). This can be interpreted as 
recommending a serious and more speci- 
fically pious attitude towards life instead of 
godless frivolity (see preTy). But it remains 
open to debate whether, first, the recom- 
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mendation holds true beyond the very 
moment of speaking or the limited period 
during which the revelation expected the 
end of the world to happen at any moment 
(see APOCALYPSE; REVELATION AND INSPI- 
RATION); and, second, whether weeping 
should be limited to times of prayer (in the 
moderate sense of “There is a time for 
weeping and a time for laughing,” Eccles 
3:4) or cultivated as much as possible. The 
latter, rather extreme literalist view — that 
weeping should be cultivated as much as 
possible — was taken by the ascetic “weep- 
ers” (bakka?), those mystics who denounced 
laughter and shed many tears during their 
devotional exercises (Meier, Bakka’; see 
SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN; PRAYER). The 
minimalist view — that at least prayer is 
certainly not a time for laughing — found 
acceptance in several law schools (‘Abd al- 
Razzaq, Musannaf, 1, nos. 3760-8 and 
3770-8; Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf 1, 387 f.; 
see LAW AND THE QUR'AN). 

The eschatological contempt for this 
world betrayed by Q 53:60 and best at- 
tested by its dismissal as mere play and 
amusement in Q 6:32 flourished in pious 
circles and especially among early ascetics 
who provided numerous dicta against 
laughter (Ammann, Vorbild und Vernunft, 

74 £.), some of which found their way into 
hadith collections and qur’anic exegesis 
(see ASCETIGISM; HADITH AND THE QUR’AN; 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). Thus, the “small” and “big” 
(i.e. sin) of Q 18:49 could be interpreted as 
laughter, or as smiling and laughing, re- 
spectively (Tabart, Tafsiz, ad Q 18:49; see 
SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). But if such arbit- 
rary embellishments are discounted, the 
one instance of qur’anic reserve against 
laughter that is open to exegetical general- 
ization is a far cry from the Bible’s uncon- 
ditional loathing (Eccles 7:6; James 4:9; Sir 
21:20; Eccles 2:2; Eph 5:4; and, most instruc- 
tive by comparison, Luke 6:25). 
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Q 53:60 is remarkable for another aspect 
that often goes unnoticed: it reflects the 
popular conception already attested in pre- 
Islamic Arabian poetry (see POETRY AND 
POETS; PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QuR’AN) that laughter is caused by surprise 
(ta‘qyub). Much later medical and philo- 
sophical theories of laughter based on this 
conception seem to be indebted to theolog- 
ical debates rather than Greek authors 
(Ammann, Vorbild und Vernunft, 14-9; see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN}; MEDICINE 
AND THE QUR'AN; PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
QuR’AN). The debates were triggered by 
two verses. In Q 11:71-4, God’s messengers 
reassure a frightened Abraham (q.v.); his 
wife Sara laughs, is told that she will give 
birth to Isaac (q.v.; Ishaq) and Jacob (q.v.; 
Ya‘qub) and, being old, she wonders at this 
strange thing (shay’ ‘qib). Her surprise, in 
turn, is called into question by the messen- 
gers: “Do you wonder (tajabina) at God’s 
command?” This is one of the rare exam- 
ples where doubt (q.v.) in a prophetic mes- 
sage is noted, but not condemned as sinful. 
The chronology of the biblical version of 
the story (Gen 18:10-5), in which Sara 
laughs afier she hears the lord’s announce- 
ment, makes clear the reason for Sara’s 
laughter: she is surprised at the idea of 
giving birth at her age. But Muslim com- 
mentators, beginning with Muhammad’s 
cousin Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/686-8), were 
faced with a text that has Sara laughing 
before she even knows what to laugh at. 
There were three solutions to this problem 
(Ammann, Vorbild und Vernunft,19 f.; Tabari, 
Tafsw and Tabarst, Majma{, ad Q 11:71): 
some exegetes restored the Bible’s se- 
quence and meaning, others identified an 
earlier reason for surprised or joyful laugh- 
ter, while a third group claimed that dahikat 
here actually means hadat — she menstru- 
ated (see MENSTRUATION). The last opinion 
is not supported by sound philological evi- 
dence and seems particularly ill-advised 


since there is no reason for surprise if Sara 
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had already menstruated before she 1s told 
she will give birth, but it has been duly 
cited by lexicographers ever since its initial 
proposal. The etymological message of the 
biblical story — Isaac (Ishaq) takes his 
name from his parents’ laughter — 1s clear 
in Hebrew, but not in Arabic, and thus 
escaped Muslim commentators. The loss 
of this detail need not be greatly regretted 
since the value of this folk etymology has 
been doubted anyway: the name Ishaq is 
probably of theophoric origin and ex- 
pressed the wish that God should either 
laugh, that is, welcome the new-born or 
grown-up bearer of the name, or make 
him laugh, that is, happy. 

This leads to Q 53:36-44, which contains 
the only theological statement about laugh- 
ter in the Qur'an (Q 53:43-4). It portrays 
God as the creator or ultimate cause of 
laughter and weeping: “Was it not prophe- 
sied to him what is [said] in the scrolls (q.v.) 
of Moses (q.v.; Mitisa) and Abraham [...] 
that God is the end [of all], and that it is 
he who causes to laugh and to weep 
(adhaka wa-abka), and that it is he who 
causes to die and to live (amata wa-ahya)?” 
It is in the context of God’s primordial and 
eschatological roles of creator and termi- 
nator that God is credited with causing 
woman and man to laugh and to weep (see 
GREATION; FREEDOM AND PREDESTINA- 
TION). The verses, in fact, summarize how 
human destiny (q.v.) must be interpreted 
from the point of view of salvation history 
(see HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN; SALVA- 
TION). The joy and grief expressed by 
laughter and tears, corresponding, in the 
final analysis, to life (q.v.) and death (see 
DEATH AND THE DEAD), are both sent by 
God. The exact wording conspicuously 
reverses the internal sequence of the two 
pairs: laugh — weep, die — live (see pairs 


AND PAIRING). There is more to this than 


just the formal exigency of rhymed prose 


(q.v.3 sq‘). Ending on a note of hope (q.v.), 
the final ahyd suggests that the creator both 
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causes people to live in this world and re- 
vives them in the hereafter, that is, finally 
raises them from the dead. ‘This may mean 
that at least believers have more reason to 
laugh than to weep, and it certainly invali- 
dates the maximalist reading of the end of 
Q 53:60-2 (mentioned above), which would 
like to rule out laughter completely. For 
Muslim commentators, the theological 
question posed by this verse was whether 
God literally creates human laughter and 
weeping or only the reasons for it, such as 
joy and grief. The latter explanation was 
promoted by Mu'tazilis (q.v.) bent on de- 
fending free will against the determinist 
causative phrasing of the verse. But there 
was one concession: irresistible laughter is 
God-sent laughter; thus the involuntary act 
is interpreted as willed by God (Ammann, 
Vorbild und Vernunft, 21 £.; Tabart, Tafsix; 
Tabarst, Majma Razi, Tafsir ad Q 53:43). 

In the Qur'an (as opposed to the biblical 
portrayal), God is never portrayed as 
laughing, but in several hadiths he is (see 
Gimaret, Dieu ad V’image de l'homme, 265-79). 
This portrayal also sparked theological 
objections, this time against the implied 
anthropomorphism (q.v.). One of the 
more fascinating arguments jointly refutes 
God's laughter and surprise by pointing 
out that only someone who originally did 
not know could wonder and laugh at some- 
thing — whereas God is all-knowing (see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). Surprise and 
laughter here and elsewhere are both seen 
as prerogatives of humans and linked with 
their rational faculties (Ammann, Vorbild 
und Vernunft, 42 f. and 26 f.; Lecomte, Traité 
des divergences, 235 f.; Zamakhshart, Kashshaf, 
ad Q 37:12; see INTELLECT). 

The perplexing fa-tabassama dahikan min 
gawltha of Q 27:19 is probably best under- 
stood as “he [Solomon] smiled amused at 
her [the ant’s] word” (Ammann, Vorbild und 
Vernunft, 9 f.; see SOLOMON; ANIMAL LIFE). 
But it may also reflect a long-standing rule 


of Near Eastern etiquette attested by 
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Christian, Persian and also pre-Islamic 
Arabic sources (see e.g. the verse by Aws 
b. Hajar about women who “laugh but 
smilingly,” ma@_yadhakna ula tabassuman). This 
rule of cultured laughter subdued to a 
mere smile was later attributed to the 
Prophet (Ammann, Vorbild und Vernunfi, 
88-109 and 47-61). There is no reason to 
believe that the hadith in question was not 
fabricated. But it constitutes a respectable 
compromise between the Prophet’s well- 
attested loud laughter in some instances 
and his ominous warning that “If you 
knew what I know, you would laugh little 
and weep much!” (Ammann, Vorbild und 
Vernunft, 48 and 65-68). 
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Law and the Quran 


The Quran has a curious function in 
Islamic law. It is doubtless considered the 
first and foremost of the four major 
sources of the law (i.e. the shart‘). Yet in 
substantive legal terms and in comparison 
with the full corpus of the shavi‘a, the 


Quran provides a relatively minor body of 
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legal subject matter, although a few of the 
most central rulings that govern the life of 
Muslim society and the individual (see 
GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN; 
ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN) are explicitly 
stated in it, or derived from one or another 
of its verses. The centrality of the Qur'an 
in the sharv‘a stems more from theological 
and intellectual considerations of the law 
and less from its ability to provide substan- 
tive legal subject matter (see THEOLOGY 
AND THE QURAN). 


The early legal history of the text 
While it is true that the Qur'an is primarily 
a book of religious and moral prescrip- 
tions, there is no doubt that it encompasses 
pieces of legislation strictly defined. In pro- 
pounding his message, the Prophet wished 
to break away from pre-Islamic Arabian 
values and institutions, but only insofar as 
he needed to establish, once and for all, the 
foundations of the new religion (see ISLAM; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). 
Pragmatically, he could not have done 
away with all the social practices and insti- 
tutions that had prevailed prior and up to 
his ttme. Among the multitude of exhorta- 
tions (q.v.) and prescriptions found in the 
Quran, there are a good number of legal 
and quasi-legal stipulations. ‘Thus legisla- 
tion was introduced in select matters of 
ritual (see RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN), alms- 
tax (see ALMSGIVING; TAXATION), property 
(q.v.) and treatment of orphans (q.v.), 
inheritance (q.v.), usury (q.v.), consumption 
of alcohol (see INTOXICATION; WINE), 
marriage, separation, divorce (see MAR- 
RIAGE AND DIVORCE), sexual intercourse 
(see SEX AND SEXUALITY), adultery (see 
ADULTERY AND FORNICATION), theft (q.v.) 
and homicide (see MURDER; BLOODSHED). 
Medieval Muslim jurists and modern 
scholars seem to agree that the Quran 
contains some five hundred verses with 


explicitly legal content. In comparison with 
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the body of qur’anic material as a whole, 
the legal verses appear rather exiguous, 
conveying the impression that the Qur’an’s 
preoccupation with legal matters is nothing 
more than incidental. At the same time, it 
has frequently been noted by Islamicists 
that the Qur'an often repeats itself both 
literally and thematically. If we accept this 
to be the case, it would mean that the rela- 
tive size of the legal subject matter, where 
repetition rarely occurs, 1s larger than pre- 
viously thought. And if we consider the 
fact that the average length of the legal 
verse 1s twice or even thrice that of the 
average non-legal verse, it is not difficult to 
argue that the Qur'an contains no less legal 
material than does the Torah, which is 
commonly known as “The Law” (Goitein, 
The birth-hour, 24). Therefore, while 

qur anic law constitutes a relatively minor 
part of the sharv‘a, the Qur'an, in and by 
itself, is no less legalistic than the Torah. 


The law of the Torah, Gospel and Qur’an 
This affirmation of significant legal con- 
tent in the Quran is crucial since it goes 
against conventional wisdom, which asserts 
that the Qur'an acquired legal importance 
for early Muslims only toward the end of 
the first century A.H. (ca. 720 C.E.). Even in 
Mecca (q.v.), the Prophet already thought 
of the community he aimed to create in 
terms of a political and social unit (see 
POLITIGS AND THE QUR'AN; SOCIAL 
RELATIONS). This explains his success in 
organizing the Arab and Jewish tribes (see 
TRIBES AND CLANS; JEWS AND JUDAISM; 
ARABS) In a body politic immediately after 
arriving in Medina (q.v.). The constitution 
that he drafted in this city betrays a mind 
very familiar with formulaic legal docu- 
ments, a fact that is hardly surprising in 
light of the legal thrust of the Qur'an and 
the role he had played as an arbitration 
judge (hakam, see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE; 
MUHAMMAD). In Medina, he continued to 
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play this role for some time, relying in his 
decisions, so it seems, on customary law 
and tribal practices hitherto prevailing. But 
from the Qur’an we learn that at a certain 
point of time after his arrival in Medina 
the Prophet came to think of his message 
as one that carried with it the law of God, 
just as did the Torah (q.v.) and the Gospel 
(q.v.). Stra 5, revealed at Medina, marshals 
a list of commands, admonitions and ex- 
plicit prohibitions concerning a great vari- 
ety of issues, from eating swine meat to 
theft (see FOOD AND DRINK; LAWFUL AND 
UNLAWFUL; PROHIBITED DEGREES; 
BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). References to 
the Jews and Christians (see CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY), and their respective 
scriptures recur throughout. In Q 5:43 God 
asks, with a sense of astonishment, why the 
Jews resort to Muhammad in his capacity 
as a judge “when they have the Torah 
which contains the judgment (q.v.) of 
God.” The Quran continues: “We have 
revealed the Torah in which there is guid- 
ance and light (q.v.), by which the prophets 
who surrendered [to God] judged the Jews, 
and the rabbis and priests judged by such 
of God’s scriptures (see BOOK) as they were 
bidden to observe” (Q 5:44). In Q 5:46, the 
Qur'an addresses the Christians, saying in 
effect that God sent Jesus (q.v.) to confirm 
the prophethood (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD) of Moses (q.v.), and the 
Gospel to reassert the “guidance and 
advice” revealed in the Torah. “So let the 
people of the Gospel judge by that which 
God had revealed therein, for whosoever 
judged not by that which God revealed: 
such are sinners” (Q 5:47). 

This is sufficient to show that the Prophet 
not only considered the Jews and Chris- 
tians as possessing their own divine law but 
also as bound by the application of this 
law. If the Jews and Christians each have 
their own law, then what about Muslims? 
The Qur'an here does not shirk from giv- 
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ing an explicit answer: “We have revealed 
unto you the book (viz. the Qur'an) with 
the truth, confirming whatever scripture 
was before it... so Judge between them by 
that which God had revealed, and do not 
follow their desires away from the truth... 
Jor we have made for each of you (i.e. Muslims, 
Christians and Jews) a law and a normative 
way to follow. If God had willed, he would 
have made all of you one community” 

(Q 5:48). But God did not wish to do so, 
and he thus created three communities 
with three sets of laws, so that each com- 
munity could follow zés own law. And like 
the Christians and Jews, the Prophet is 
again commanded (repeatedly throughout 
the Qur'an) to judge by what God revealed 
to him, for “who is better than God in 
judgment?” (Q 5:49-50). 

Stra 5, or at least verses 42-50 therein, 
seems to have been precipitated by an inci- 
dent in which certain Jewish tribes resorted 
to the Prophet to adjudicate among them. 
It is unlikely that such an event would have 
taken place any later than 5 A.H., since the 
repeated references to rabbis implies a con- 
text of time when there remained a sub- 
stantial Jewish presence in Medina, which 
could not have been the case after this 
date. Be that as it may, the incident seems 
to have marked a turning point in the 
career of the Prophet, and from that 
point on he began to think of his religion 
as one that should afford the Muslim 
community a set of laws separate from 
those of other religions. This may also 
account for the fact that it is in Medina 
that the overwhelming bulk of qur’anic 
legislation occurred (see CHRONOLOGY 
AND THE QUR’AN; OCCASIONS OF 


REVELATION). 


Muhammad and the caliphs and the law 
Although the Qur'an did not provide Mus- 
lims with an all-encompassing system of 


law, the evidence suggests that the Prophet 
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was strongly inclined to move in that direc- 
tion. This inclination finds eloquent testi- 
mony in the stand of the Qur'an on the 
matter of the consumption of date- and 
grape-wine. In the Meccan phase, wines 
were obviously permitted: “From date- 
palm and grapes you derive alcoholic 
drinks, and from them you make good live- 
lihood (rzgan hasanan). Lo! therein is in- 
deed a portent for people who have sense” 
(Q 16:67). In Medina, the position of the 
Quran changes, expressing a growing dis- 
trust toward alcoholic beverages. “They 
ask you (viz. Muhammad) about wine 
(khamr) and gambling (q.v.; maysir). Say: 

‘In both there is sin (see stN, MAJOR AND 

(Q 2:210). 
The sense of aversion increases further: 
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MINOR), and utility for people 


“O you who believe (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF), do not come to pray when you 
are drunken, till you know what you utter” 
(Q 4:43). Here, one observes a provisional 
prohibition against the consumption of 
alcohol only at times when Muslims in- 
tended to pray (see PRAYER). Finally, a cat- 
egorical command is revealed in Q 5:90-1, 
whereby Muslims are to avoid alcohol, 
games of chance (see DIVINATION; 
FORETELLING) and idols altogether (see 
IDOLS AND IMAGES; IDOLATRY AND IDOL- 
ATERS). It is interesting that the final, deci- 
sive stand on alcohol occurs in siira 5 which, 
as we have seen, marks a turning point in 
the legislative outlook of the Prophet. 
This turning point, however, should not 
be seen as constituting an entirely clean 
break from the previous practices of the 
Prophet, for he already played the role of a 
judge, both as a traditional arbitrator as 
well as a prophet. The turning point only 
marked the beginning of a new process 
whereby all events affecting the nascent 
Muslim community had therefore to be 
adjudicated according to God’s law, whose 
agent was none other than the Prophet. 
This is clearly attested to not only in the 
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Quran but also in the so-called Constitu- 
tion of Medina, a document whose au- 
thenticity can hardly be contested. 

That all matters should have been subject 
to the divine and prophetic decree must 
not be taken to mean that all the old prob- 
lems encountered by the Prophet were 
given new solutions. Although a historical 
record of this early period is lacking in 
credibility (see HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN; 
HADITH AND THE QUR'AN), we may assert 
that, with the exception of what may be 
called the qur’anic legal reform, the 
Prophet generally followed existing pre- 
Islamic Arab practices. Indeed, one might 
argue that while these practices constituted 
the bulk of prevalent norms, the qur’anic 
legislation constituted nothing more than a 
supplement. It was not until later that pre- 
Islamic Arab practices were Islamicized by 
their inclusion under the rubric of pro- 
phetic sunna (q.v.). 

Before the prophetic sunna came to play 
an important role in the law, and even 
while the conquests were underway and 
Medina was still the capital, there were 
mainly two sets of laws on the basis of 
which the leaders of the nascent Muslim 
community modeled their conduct, 
namely, pre-Islamic Arab customary law 
and the Qur'an. The former was by and 
large the only “system” of law known to 
the conquerors, while the latter contained 
and symbolized the mission in whose name 
these conquerors were fighting (q.v.; see 
also EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). ‘The im- 
portance of the Quran and its injunctions 
for the early Muslims can hardly be over- 
stated. Early Monophysite sources inform 
us that when Abi Bakr, the first caliph 
(q.v.3 d. 13/634), deployed his armies to 
conquer Syria (q.v.), he addressed his gen- 
erals with the following words: “When you 
enter the land, kill neither old man nor 
child.... Establish a covenant with every 


city and people who receives you, give 
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them your assurances and let them live 
according to their laws.... Those who do 
not receive you, you are to fight, conduct- 
ing yourselves carefully in accordance with 
the ordinances and upright laws trans- 
mitted to you from God, at the hands of 
our Prophet” (Brock, Syriac views, 12, 200; 
see WAR). It is interesting to observe that in 
this passage the reference to the Qur'an is 
unambiguous, although one is not entirely 
sure whether or not the “upright laws” 
might refer in part to legal ordinances 
other than those laid down in the Qur’an. 
But even more interesting is the contrast 
drawn between the laws of the conquered 
nations and the law transmitted from God 
through the Prophet. Abi Bakr’s orders to 
allow the mainly Christian inhabitants of 
Syria to regulate their affairs by their own 
laws is rather reminiscent of the Qur’an’s 
discourse in stira 5, where each religion 
was to apply to itself its own set of laws. 
Here, Abi Bakr was implicitly and, later in 
the passage, explicitly adhering to the 
Qur’an’s letter and spirit, and in a sense to 
the personal stand adopted by the Prophet 
on this issue which is inextricably con- 
nected with the very act of revelation (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 

The early caliphs, including the Umay- 
yads, considered themselves the deputies of 
God on earth, and thus seem to have felt 
free to dispense justice in accordance with 
the Qur'an. Abi Bakr, in consonance with 
the wishes expressed in his speech to the 
army of Syria, seems to have adhered, as a 
rule, to the prescriptions of the Qur'an. 
Among other things, he enforced the pro- 
hibition on alcohol and fixed the penalty 
for its violation at forty lashes (see 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). While 
enforcing the law in this case indicates the 
centrality of the qur’anic injunctions, it 
also demonstrates that beyond the very 
fact of the qur’anic prohibition (see For- 
BIDDEN) there was little juristic experience 
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or guidance to go by. For this punishment, 
deemed to have been fixed arbitrarily, was 
soon altered by ‘Umar and ‘Alt (see “ati B. 
ABI TALIB) to eighty lashes, the reasoning 
being, so it seems, that intoxication was 
deemed analogous to the offense of falsely 
accusing a person of committing adultery 
(qadhf), for which the Qur’an fixed the 
penalty of eighty lashes. ‘Umar was not 
only the first to impose the new penalty for 
inebriation but he is also reported to have 
forcefully insisted on strict adherence to 
the Quran in matters of ritual, which 
became an integral part of the law. 

The increasing importance of the Qur'an 
as a religious and legal text manifested 
itself in the need to collect the scattered 
material of the book and thence to estab- 
lish a vulgate (see COLLECTION OF THE 
QUR’AN; GODICES OF THE QUR'AN). ‘Uth- 
man (q.v.), who followed in the steps of his 
two predecessors in enforcing the rulings of 
the Qur’an, took it upon himself to dis- 
charge this task. The collection of the 
Quran must have had a primary legal sig- 
nificance, for it defined the subject matter 
of the text and thus gave the legally- 
minded a ¢extus receptus on which to draw. 
The monumental event of establishing a 
vulgate signified the beginning of what 
may be described as the textual attention 
accorded the Qur’an (see TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG STUDY; FORM 
AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN; LAN- 
GUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN; GRAM- 
MAR AND THE QURAN). This attention 
reached its zenith only centuries later, but 
the decades that followed the event deter- 
mined the direction of what was to come. 

During the ensuing decades, Muslim men 
of learning turned their attention to the 
explicit legal contents of the Qur'an. The 
paucity of credible sources from this 
period does not allow us to form a com- 
prehensive picture of the developments 
in qur’anic studies. The scope of activities 
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that took place in connection with the de- 
velopment of the theory of abrogation 
(q.v.), however, may give us some clues as 
to the extent to which the Qur'an played a 


role in elaborating Islamic jurisprudence. 


Origins of the theory of abrogation 
The rudimentary beginnings of the theory 
of abrogation seem to have arisen in re- 
sponse to the need for reconciling what 
appeared to the early Muslims to be seem- 
ing contradictions within the body of legal 
verses in the Qur'an. The most immediate 
concern for these Muslims was neither 
theology nor dogma (see FAITH; CREEDS), 
for these were matters that acquired signi- 
ficance only later. Rather, their primary 
interest lay in how they might realize or 
manifest obedience (q.v.) to their God, a 
duty that was explicitly stressed in the 
Quran. In other words, Islam meant, even 
as early as the middle of the first century, 
adherence to the will of God as articulated 
in his book. Thus it was felt necessary to 
determine what the stand of the Qur’an 
was with regard to particular issues. Where 
there was more than one qur’anic decree 
pertinent to a single matter, such a deter- 
mination was no easy task. And to solve 
such difficulties, it was essential to deter- 
mine which verses might be deemed to 
repeal others in the text of the Quran. 
The Companions of the Prophet (q.v.) 
are reported to have provided the impetus 
to such discussions. But the Muslim sources 
make relatively few references to the activi- 
ties of the Companions in this field. It was 
the generation of the Successors that be- 
came most closely associated with discus- 
sions on abrogation, and with controversies 
about the status of particular verses (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). The names of Ibrahim al- 
Nakha‘ (d. 95/713), Muslim b. Yasar 
(d. 101/719), Mujahid b. Jabr (d. 104/722), 
and al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) were 
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among the most prominent in such dis- 
cussions. Qatada b. Di‘ama al-Sadiist 

(d. 117/735) and the renowned Ibn Shihab 
al-Zuhri (d. 124/742) also left writings that 
attest to the birth of the theory of abroga- 
tion, which by their time had already been 
articulated in writing. Though their origi- 
nal works were likely subjected to revision 
by later writers, the core of their thought 
has proven difficult to dismiss as inau- 
thentic. Even if this core is reduced to a 
minimum, it nonetheless manifests an 
awareness on the part of these scholars 

of the legal thrust of the qur’anic text. 
For it is clear that the treatises were exclu- 
sively concerned with the ramifications of 
those verses that had direct bearing on 
legal issues. 

The theory of abrogation appears to 
have developed in a context in which some 
qur anic prescriptions contradicted the 
actual reality and practices of the com- 
munity, thus giving rise to the need for 
interpreting away, or canceling out, the 
effect of those verses seen to be discordant 
with other verses more in line with certain 
practices. Whatever the case may have 
been, the very nature of this theory points 
up the fact that whatever contradiction or 
problem needed to be settled, it had to be 
settled within the purview of qur’anic au- 
thority. This accords with the assertion that 
the Umayyad caliphs not only saw them- 
selves as the deputies of God on earth, and 


thus the instruments for carrying out God’s 


justice as embodied in the Qur'an, but also 


as the propounders of the law in its (then) 
widest sense. In addition to fiscal laws and 
rules of war, they regularly concerned 
themselves with establishing and enforc- 
ing rules regarding marriage, divorce, suc- 
cession, manumission (see SLAVES AND 
SLAVERY), pre-emption, blood money (q.v.), 
ritual and other matters. The promulga- 
tion of these rules could only have been 
carried out in the name of the lord on 
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whose behalf these caliphs claimed to 


serve as deputies. 


The Qur Gn in legal theory 
With the evolution of the doctrine of abro- 
gation and other aspects of qur’anic legal 
studies, legal theory (usul al-figh) began to 
emerge during the second/eighth and 
third/ninth centuries. In this theory, the 
Qur’an occupied a central role as the first 
source of the law, and this because, logi- 
cally and ontologically, everything else 
either depends on or derives from it. Just 
as consensus and the inferential method 
of juridical giyas were justified by means 
of prophetic sunna, this sunna, together 
with its derivatives, were justified by the 
Quran. The explicit commands to obey 
the Prophet and to emulate his behavior 
ensured that the apostolic example (see 
MESSENGER) became a source of law which 
supplements, in substantive terms, the 
qur anic legal content, and guarantees, in 
theoretical terms, the authoritativeness 
(hugtyya) of other legal sources subsidiary 
to it. The chain of authority thus begins 
with God’s book in which his attribute 
of speech (q.v.; see also GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES; WORD OF GOD) not only 
manifests itself but is also made identical 
with the law. 


Quranic authority 
The Quran also guarantees the authori- 
tativeness of the legal sources in episte- 
mological terms. Metaphysically, God’s 
existence is assumed to be apodictically 
demonstrated, which entails the certainty 
that the Quran is an embodiment of 
God’s speech. ‘That the Qur’an is known 
with certainty to embody one of the most 
essential of God’s attributes does not nec- 
essarily entail the conclusion that its sub- 
ject matter, as known to the post-apostolic 
community, is certain. It is after all ac- 


knowledged as conceivable that its con- 
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tents, or portions thereof, may have been 
forgotten or distorted, just as the Chris- 
tians and Jews are said to have corrupted 
their own scriptures (see CORRUPTION; 
FORGERY). As a safeguard against such 
distortions and omissions, or perhaps in 
defense of qur’anic authenticity, among 
other things, legal theory developed the 
doctrine of multiple, recurrent transmis- 
sion, known as tawatur. According to this 
doctrine, three conditions must be met for 
the ¢awatur transmission to take place. First, 
the channels of transmission must be suffi- 
ciently numerous as to preclude any possi- 
bility of error (q.v.) or collaboration on a 
forgery. Second, the very first class of 
transmitters had to have received sensory 
knowledge (see SEEING AND HEARING) of 
what the Prophet declared to be revelation. 
Third, these two conditions must be met at 
each stage of transmission beginning with 
the first class and ending with the present 
community. 

The recurrent mode of transmission 
yields necessary, certain knowledge, so that 
the mind, upon receiving reported infor- 
mation of this type, need not even exercise 
its faculty of reasoning and reflection. 
Upon hearing recurrent transmissions of 
the verses, the mind has no choice but to 
admit the contents of the verses a priori as 
true and genuine. Unlike acquired knowl- 
edge, which occurs to the mind only after it 
conducts inferential operations, necessary 
knowledge is lodged in the mind spontane- 
ously (see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). 
Thus, upon hearing a verse, or for that 
matter any report, from a single transmit- 
ter, one is presumed to have gained proba- 
ble knowledge of its contents and its 
authenticity. In order to reach a level of 
necessary knowledge, the verse must be 
transmitted a sufficient number of times 
and each time by a different transmitter. 
Thus, the Qur’an’s expansive assimila- 


tion in the Muslim community, in both 
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synchronic and diachronic terms, guaran- 
tees the certainty of its contents in the 
sense that its language is passed down 
through generations of Muslims in com- 
plete and accurate fashion (see TRUTH). 

But does this guarantee certitude in con- 
struing the signification of its language? 
Quranic legal language, the jurists ad- 
mitted, suffers in many instances from 
ambiguity — a situation that gave rise to 
the taxonomy known as muhkam/mutashabth 
(clear/ambiguous). According to this tax- 
onomy, the Qur'an contains univocal and 
equivocal language, the former having the 
epistemological status of certainty because 
it is capable of but one interpretation 
yielding a single, unquestionable meaning. 
The latter, however, is merely probable 
since it lends itself to be construed in more 
than one way. Thus, in theory, the qur’anic 
language distinguishes itself from pro- 
phetic hadith in that while it includes both 
muhkam and mutashabth — a problem which 
also pervades the hadith — its transmission 
is deemed to be ever certain, whereas the 
hadith’s transmission is considered to be 
often, if not dominantly, suspect (see 
HADITH AND THE QURAN). 

Fashioned thus, the theoretical discourse 
was agenda-laden. In order to exclude 
probability from the mode of qur’anic 
transmission, the text was to be defined by 
the very terms of the transmission that 
guaranteed its certainty. In other words, 
instead of including in the qur’anic text 
material that could be defined as probable, 
the textus receptus was limited to that body of 
material that was considered to have un- 
dergone éawatur transmission. The admit- 
tedly insignificant material that boasted 
only probabilistic status, such as Ibn 
Mas‘iid’s (d. 32/652-3) recension, was 
a priort excluded from the éextus receptus. 
Dubious recensions were to be treated as 
equivalent to prophetic hadiths, the justifi- 
cation being that such Companions as 
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Ibn Mas‘tid may have thought that the 
material they had heard from the Prophet 
was qur’anic when in fact it was from 

the sunna. 

Be that as it may, the qur’anic text pre- 
sented the jurist with no problem insofar 
as transmission and authenticity were con- 
cerned. Rather, the difficulty was with 
hermeneutics; i.e. how to interpret the 
quranic language in the ultimate task of 
constructing legal norms. The aim of 
linguistic interpretation is to determine 
whether, for instance, a word is ambiguous, 
univocal, general, particular, constituting a 
trope, a command, etc. Each word is ana- 
lyzed in light of one or more of these cate- 
gories, one of the first being the category 
of tropes. The great majority of legal theo- 
rists maintain that most words in the Ara- 
bic language are used in their real sense 
and that metaphorical language is limited. 
Some jurists, however, such as Abt Ishaq 
al-Isfara inti (d. 418/1027), are reported to 
have taken the position that tropes do not 
occur in the Arabic language, the implica- 
tion being that the Qur'an is free of meta- 
phors (see METAPHOR). A few others admit 
the existence of metaphors in the language 
but reject the claim that the Qur’an con- 
tains any such words. The majority, how- 
ever, hold the position that the Qur'an 
does contain metaphors, and in support of 
this they adduce, among others, Q 19:4: 
“And the head has flared up with grey 
hair.” It is obvious that the head itself does 
not “flare up” and that the metaphor issues 
from the substitution of fire (q.v.) for hair. 

Words used in their real meanings are 
said to be either clear (mubayyan, mufassar) 
or ambiguous (mujmal). The latter category 
encompasses all expressions the denota- 
tions of which are so general and imprecise 
that the hearer would be expected to un- 
derstand neither the intention of the 
speaker nor the point being made. ‘The 
ambiguity stems from the fact that the ref- 
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erent in the case of such words includes 
several attributes or different genera. In 

Q 17:33: “And he who is killed wrongfully, 
we have given power (sultan) to his heir,” 
the term “power” (see POWER AND IMPO- 
TENCE) is utterly ambiguous, since it could 
refer to a variety of genera, such as reta- 
liation (q.v.), right to blood money, or even 
the right to pardon the murderer. ‘This 
ambiguity explains why mujmal words 
tend to prevent texts containing them 
from having binding legal effect, for the 
ruling or the subject of that ruling derived 
from them would not be sufficiently clear 
as to enable Muslim jurists to understand 
what exactly is being commanded. It is 
only when such words are brought out of 
the realm of ambiguity into that of clar- 
ity by means of other clear “speech” that 
the legal effects of mujmal texts become 
binding. 

Ambiguity is the result not only of the 
use of vague language, as evidenced in the 
aforementioned verse, but also of homony- 
mous nouns that designate more than one 
object. An example illustrating the difh- 
culty is the Arabic word ‘ayn, which equally 
refers to an eye (see EYES), to the spring 
(see SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS) from which 
water issues, and to a distinguished person 
of noble lineage. Furthermore, ambiguity 
may accrue to an otherwise clear expres- 
sion by virtue of the fact that it is associ- 
ated with an ambiguous statement. For 
instance, Q 5:1: “The beast of cattle is 
made lawful unto you (for food)” is, as it 
stands, fairly clear. Immediately thereafter, 
however, the verse continues with the 
statement: “except for that which is un- 
announced for you,” thus rendering the 
earlier statement ambiguous, since what is 
unannounced cannot be known without 
further documentation. 

Univocal language in the texts of revela- 
tion is known as nasys, since its meaning is 


so clear as to engender certitude in the 
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mind. When we hear the word “four” we 
automatically know that it is neither three 
nor five, nor any other number. To know 
what “four” means we have no need for 
other language to explain the denotation of 
the word. It is self-sufficiently clear. Against 
those few who maintained that the nass 
rarely occurs in connection with legal 
matters, the majority of jurists argue that 
univocal language is quite abundant in 


the texts. 


Equivocal words 

Words whose signification is not readily 
obvious are of two types, the first of which 
includes those whose meaning is so general 
(a@mm) that they need to be particularized if 
they are to yield any legal effects. The sec- 
ond type includes words with two or more 
possible meanings, one of which — the 
Zahir — is deemed, by virtue of supporting 
evidence, superior to the others. Words 
that equally include two or more individu- 
als of the genus to which they refer are 
deemed general (mm). Thus all plurals ac- 
companied by a definite article are general 
terms, e.g. al-muslimin, “the Muslims.” 
Some jurists considered words of this kind 
to belong to the category of the general 
even when not accompanied by a definite 
article. In addition to its function of defin- 
ing words, this article serves, in the Arabic 
language, to render words applicable to all 
members of a class. Accordingly, when the 
article is attached to singular nouns, these 
nouns will refer to the generality of indi- 
viduals within a certain class. Al-insan or 
al-muslim thus refers not to a particular 
individual but, respectively, to human be- 
ings or to Muslims generally. Yet another 
group of words considered to be general is 
that of the interrogative particles, classified 
in Arabic as nouns. 

A general word in the Quran may be 
particularized only by means of relevant 
words or statements provided by the 
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revealed texts. By relevant is meant words 
or statements that apply to the same genus 
denoted by the general word. Particular- 
ization (takhsis) thus means exclusion from 
the general of a part that was subsumed 
under that general. For example, while in 
Q 2:238, which reads “Perform prayers, as 
well as the midmost prayer (see NOON),” 
the midmost prayer is specified, it cannot 
be said to have been particularized. Partic- 
ularization would have applied if the verse 
had been revealed as saying “Perform 
prayers except for the midmost one.” 

A classic example of particularization oc- 
curs in Q 5:3, “Forbidden unto you (for 
food) is carrion,” which was particularized 
by a prophetic report allowing the con- 
sumption, among others, of dead fish (see 
HUNTING AND FISHING). This example also 
makes clear that such reports, including 
solitary ones, can, at least according to 
some jurists, particularize the Quran. Sim- 
ilarly, the Qur’an can, as one can expect, 
particularize the sunna. Indeed, the vast 
majority of jurists held that statements in 
one of the two sources could particularize 
statements in the other. 

There are at least two other types of par- 
ticularization that apply to two different 
texts. The first type of particularization 
takes place when a proviso or a condition 
(shart) is attached to, or brought to bear 
upon, a general statement. Q 3:97, for ex- 
ample, reads: “And pilgrimage (q.v.) to the 
house (see KA‘BA; HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND 
DIVINE) is a duty unto God for mankind, 
for him who can find a way thither.” It is 
plain here that the obligation to go on pil- 
grimage is waived in the case of those who 
have no means to perform it. The second 
type, on the other hand, is particulariza- 
tion by means of introducing into the gen- 
eral statement, not a condition, but a 
quality (st/a). This is known as the qualifi- 
cation (taqyid) of an unrestricted (mutlaq) 


word or statement. For instance, in cases 
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where a man swears not to resume a nor- 
mal marital relationship with his wife 
(zihar), but later does, the penalty fixed in 
the Quran is “freeing a slave” (Q 58:3). 
But the penalty for accidental homicide 

is “freeing a believing slave” (Q 4:92). The 
attribute “believing” has qualified, or par- 
ticularized, the word “slave.” 

When a qualifying attribute is to be 
found nowhere in the texts, the unre- 
stricted expression must be taken to refer 
to the general category subsumed under 
that expression. And when a qualified 
word appears without an object to qualify, 
the word must be taken to apply only to 
that case which is subject to the qualifica- 
tion. Some difficulties arise, however, con- 
cerning the extent to which the principle of 
qualification should be applied when an 
unrestricted word meets with a qualifying 
attribute. In Q 58:4, it is stipulated that the 
penalty for zihar is either “fasting (q.v.) for 
two successive months (q.v.)” or “feeding 
sixty needy persons.” Unlike the general 
command to feed sixty persons, fasting 
here is qualified by the requirement that it 
be successive. Since these are two different 
types of penance (see REPENTANCE AND 
PENANCE), one relating to feeding, the 
other to fasting, the qualification applica- 
ble to the latter must not be extended to 
the former. But when the two penances (or 
rulings) are of the same nature, the attri- 
bute must be taken to qualify the unre- 
stricted word or sentence. For instance, 

Q 2:282: “have witnesses (attest to the sale) 
when you sell one to another” is qualified 
by an earlier passage in the same verse 
stipulating “call to witness, from among 
you, two witnesses, and if two men are not 
available, then a man and two women” (see 
WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING; GENDER). 

In this case, both the qualified and the 
unrestricted rulings are one and the same, 
and they pertain to a single case, namely, 
concluding a contract of sale (see SELLING 
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AND BUYING). But what would the interpre- 
tative attitude be in a situation where the 
qualified and unrestricted rulings are iden- 
tical but the cases which give rise to them 
are different? Such is the case with zzhar 
and accidental homicide. The penalty for 
the former is “freeing a slave” whereas for 
the latter it is “freeing a believing slave” 

(Q 58:3, 4:92). In such an event, the latter 
must be considered to qualify the former, a 
consideration said to be grounded in rea- 
soning, not in the actual language of the 
texts. That is to say, in the contract of sale 
God made it clear in the language (lafz) of 
the Qur’an that a witness of a certain sort 
is meant, but in zzhar and accidental homi- 
cide there is no provision of specific lan- 
guage to this effect; the jurist merely 
reasons, on the basis of the text, that this 
was God’s intention. 

We have said that equivocal words are 
classifiable into two broad categories, one 
encompassing general terms (@mm), to- 
gether with those that may be called unre- 
stricted (mufassal), and the other including 
words that are capable of more than one 
interpretation. Through a process of inter- 
pretation, technically known as ta wil, one 
of the meanings, the gahz, is deemed by 
the interpreter to be the most likely among 
the candidates, because it presents evi- 
dence that is absent in the case of the 
other possible meanings. An example of 
this sort of evidence would be language 
that takes the imperative (amr) or prohi- 
bitive (nahy) form, to mention the two 
most significant linguistic types in legal 
hermeneutics. 

The jurists are unanimous in their view 
that revelation is intended to lay down a 
system of obligation and that the impera- 
tive and the prohibitive forms (whose 
prototypes, respectively, are “Do” and 
“Do not do”) constitute the backbone of 
that system’s deontology. Without coming 
to grips with the hermeneutical ramifica- 
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tions of these two forms, obedience to 
God can never be achieved. For it is chiefly 
through these that God chose to express 
the greatest part of his revelation. 


Commands and prohibitions 


Perhaps the most important question with 
regard to the imperative form was its legal 
effect. When someone commands another 
by saying “Do this,” should this be con- 
strued as falling only within the legal value 
of the obligatory (wa@ib) or also within that 
of the recommended (mandib) or the indif- 
ferent (mubah)? The Quran states “Hold 
the prayer” (Q 2:43), a phrase that was 
unanimously understood to convey an obli- 
gation. At the same time, the Quran stipu- 
lates “Write (your slaves a contract of 
emancipation) if you are aware of any 
good in them” (Q 24:33), language which 
was construed as a recommendation. Fur- 
thermore, in Q 5:2, the statement “When 
you have left the sacred precinct, then go 
hunting” was taken to indicate that hunt- 
ing outside the Ka‘ba is an act to which the 
law is indifferent. 

Adducing such texts as proof, a minority 
among the jurists held that the imperative 
form in qur’anic language is a homonym, 
equally capable of indicating obligation, 
recommendation and indifference. Others 
maintained that it signifies only recom- 
mendation. The majority of jurists, how- 
ever, rejected these positions and held the 
imperative to be an instrument for decree- 
ing only obligatory acts. Whenever the 
imperative is construed as inducing a legal 
value other than obligation, this construal 
would have to be based on evidence extra- 
neous to the imperative form in question. 
Conversely, whenever the imperative form 
stands apart from any contextual evidence 
(qartna), it must be presumed to convey an 
obligation. 

Once adopted by the majority, the posi- 
tion that the imperative form, in the 
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absence of contextual evidence, indicates 
obligation was given added support by 
arguments developed by a number of lead- 
ing jurists. ‘The chief argument (drawn, as 
would be expected, from both the Qur’an 
and the sunna) is that when God com- 
manded Muslims to perform certain acts, 
he meant them as obligations that can only 
be violated on pain of punishment: “When 
it is said unto them: Bow down, they bow 
not down! Woe unto the repudiators on 
that day” (Q 77:48-9). 

A corollary of the determination of lin- 
guistic signification is that the jurist needs 
to reconcile conflicting texts relevant to a 
particular case whose solution is pending. 
He must first attempt to harmonize them 
so that each may be brought to bear upon 
a solution to the case. But should the texts 
prove to be so contradictory as to be inca- 
pable of harmonization, the jurist must 
resort to the theory of abrogation (naskh) 
with a view to determining which of the 
two texts repeals the other. Thus, abroga- 
tion involves the replacement of one text, 
which would have otherwise had a legal 
effect, by another one embodying a legal 
value contradictory to the first. 


Elaboration of the theory of abrogation 
The juridical justification for the theory of 
abrogation derives from the common idea, 
sanctioned by consensus, that the religion 
of Islam abrogated many, and sometimes 
all, of the laws upheld by the earlier reli- 
gions (see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN; 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QURAN). It 
is a fundamental creed, furthermore, that 
Islam not only deems these religions legiti- 
mate but also considers itself to be the 
bearer of their legacy. That the Prophet 
repealed his predecessors’ laws therefore 
goes to prove that abrogation is a valid her- 
meneutical instrument, one which is speci- 
fically approved in Q 2:106: “Such of our 


revelation as we abrogate or cause to be 
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forgotten, we bring (in place) one better or 
the like thereof,” and Q 16:101: “When we 
put a revelation in place of another, and 
God knows best what he reveals, they say: 
‘Lo, you are but inventing. Most of them 


20> 


know not.’” These verses were taken to 
show that abrogation is applicable to reve- 
lation within Islam. 

It must be stressed that the wide majority 
of jurists espoused the view that it is not 
the texts themselves which are actually 
abrogated, but rather the legal rulings 
comprised in these texts. The text qua text 
is not subject to repeal, for to argue that 
God revealed conflicting and even contra- 
dictory statements would entail that one of 
the statements 1s false, which would in turn 
lead to the highly objectionable conclusion 
that God has revealed an untruth. 

Why there should be, in the first place, 
conflicting and even contradictory rulings 
is not a question in which the jurists were 
very interested. That such rulings existed, 
however, was undeniable and that they 
should be made to abrogate one another 
was deemed a necessity. The criteria that 
determined which text abrogates another 
mainly revolved around the chronology of 
quranic revelation and the diachronic 
sequence of the Prophet’s career. Certain 
later texts simply abrogated earlier ones. 

But is it possible that behind abrogation 
there are latent divine considerations at 
work mitigating the severity of the re- 
pealed rulings? Only a minority of jurists 
appears to have maintained that since God 
is merciful and compassionate he aimed at 
reducing hardships for his creatures (see 
MERCY). Abrogating a lenient ruling by a 
less lenient or a harsher one would run 
counter to his attribute as a merciful God. 
Besides, God himself had pronounced that 
“He desires for you ease, and he desires no 
hardship” (Q 2:185). Accordingly, repealing 
a ruling by a harsher one would contra- 


vene his own pronouncement. Their oppo- 
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nents, however, rejected this argument. 
They maintained that to say that God 
cannot repeal a ruling by another which 
involves added hardship would be tanta- 
mount to saying that he cannot, or does 
not, impose hardships in his law, and this is 
plainly false. Furthermore, this argument 
would lead to the absurd conclusion that 
he cannot cause someone to be ill after 
having been healthy or blind after having 
enjoyed perfect vision (see ILLNESS AND 
HEALTH; VISION AND BLINDNESS). They 
reject the aforementioned qur’anic verse 
(Q 2:185) as an invalid argument since it 
bears exclusively upon hardships involved 
in a quite specific and limited context, 
namely, the fast of Ramadan (q.v.). They 
likewise reject their opponents’ interpreta- 
tion of the qur’anic verse 2:106, which 
states that God abrogates a verse only to 
introduce in its place another that is either 
similar to, or better than it. What is “bet- 
ter,” they argue, is not necessarily that 
which is more lenient and more agreeable 
but rather that which is ultimately more 
rewarding in this life and in the hereafter 
(see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; ESCHATO- 
LoeGy). And since the reward is greater, it 
may well be that the abrogating text com- 
prises a less lenient ruling than that which 
was abrogated. 


Criteria for abrogation 
If God’s motives for abrogation cannot be 
determined, then these motives cannot 
serve to establish which of the two conflict- 
ing legal rulings should repeal the other. 
The criteria of abrogation must thus rest 
elsewhere. ‘The first, and most convincing 
criterion may be found in an explicit state- 
ment in the abrogating text, stating, for 
instance, that it was revealed specifically in 
order to repeal another. The second is the 
chronological order of revelation, namely, 
that a later text, in point of time, repeals 
an earlier one. ‘The difficulty that arises 
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here is to determine the chronology of 
texts. The first obvious evidence 1s one that 
appears in the text itself, as with the previ- 
ous criterion. But such explicit statements 
are admittedly difficult to come by. Most 
conflicting texts therefore have to be dated 
by external evidence. 

The third criterion is consensus. Should 
the community, represented by its scholars, 
agree to adopt one ruling in preference to 
another, then the latter is deemed abro- 
gated since the community cannot agree 
on an error. The very fact of abandoning 
one ruling in favor of another is tanta- 
mount to abrogating the disfavored ruling. 
A number of jurists, however, rejected con- 
sensus as having the capability to abrogate, 
their argument being that any consensus 
must be based on the revealed texts, and if 
these texts contain no evidence of abroga- 
tion in the first place, then consensus as a 
sanctioning instrument cannot decide in 
such a matter. To put it differently, since 
consensus cannot go beyond the evidence 
of the texts, it is the texts and only the texts 
that determine whether or not one ruling 
can abrogate another. If a ruling subject to 
consensus happened to abrogate another 
conflicting ruling, the abrogation would be 
based on evidence existing in the texts, not 
on consensus. 

If consensus is rejected as incapable on 
its own of abrogating a ruling, it is because 
of a cardinal principle in the theory of 
abrogation which stipulates that derivative 
principles cannot be employed to abrogate 
all or any part of the source from which 
they are derived. This explains why con- 
sensus and juridical inference (qiyas), both 
based on the Qur’an and the sunna, were 
deemed by the great majority of jurists, 
and in fact by mainstream Sunnism, to 
lack the power to repeal either prophetic 
reports or qur’anic verses. 

The other cardinal principle, to which 
resort is quite often made in jurisprudential 
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arguments, is that an epistemologically 
inferior text cannot repeal a superior one. 
Thus a text whose truth or authenticity is 
only presumed (= probable: zanni) can by 
no means abrogate another text qualified 
as certain (gat yaqin). On the other hand, 
texts which are considered of equal episte- 
mological value or of the same species may 
repeal one another. This principle seems to 
represent an extension of Q 2:106 which 
speaks of abrogating verses and replacing 
them by similar or better ones. Hence, it is 
a universal principle that, like the Qur'an, 
concurrent prophetic reports (mutawdtir) 
may abrogate one another. The same rule 
applies in fact to solitary reports (ahad). 
Furthermore, according to the logic of this 
principle, an epistemologically superior 
text can abrogate an inferior one. Thus 
the Quran and the concurrent sunna may 
abrogate solitary reports, but not vice 
versa. 

Within the Qur'an and the sunna, more- 
over, a text expressing a pronouncement 
(qawl) may repeal another text of the same 
species, just as a text embodying a deed 
(fil) may repeal another text of the same 
kind. Moreover, in conformity with the 
principle that a superior text may repeal 
an inferior one, the abrogation of a 
“deed-text” by a “pronouncement-text” is 
deemed valid. For the latter is equal to the 
former in that it represents a statement rel- 
ative to a particular ruling, but it differs 
from the former in one important respect: 
namely, that a “pronouncement-text” tran- 
scends itself and is semantically brought to 
bear upon other situations, whereas the 
“deed-text” is confined to the very situa- 
tion which gave rise to it in the first place. 
A “deed-text” bespeaks an action that has 
taken place; it is simply a statement of an 
event. A “pronouncement-text,” on the 
other hand, may include a command or a 
generalization that could have ramifica- 


tions extending beyond the context in 
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which it was uttered. Q 6:135 and 155, 
taken to be “pronouncement-texts,” enjoin 
Muslims to follow the Prophet. So does 

Q 33:21: “Verily, in the messenger of God 
you have a good example (uswatun).” 

Since one qur’anic verse can repeal an- 
other, it was commonly held that a verse 
may abrogate a prophetic report, particu- 
larly because the Qur'an is deemed to be of 
a more distinguished stature. In justifica- 
tion of this view, some jurists further ar- 
gued that since the Qur'an is accepted as 
capable of particularizing the sunna, it 
can just as easily abrogate it. Other jurists, 
while adopting the position that the 
Qur’an can repeal the sunna, rejected the 
argument from particularization. Particu- 
larization, they held, represents an imper- 
fect analogy with abrogation — the latter 
entails a total replacement of one legal text 
by another, whereas the former does not 
involve abrogation, but merely delimits 
the scope of a text so as to render it less 


ambiguous. 
i 


Quran and sunna 
The quranic abrogation of the sunna has 
also historical precedent to recommend it. 
One such precedent was the Prophet’s 
peace treaty with the Qurayshis (see 
guraysH) of Mecca (q.v.) whereby he 
agreed to return to Mecca all those who 
converted to Islam as well as those who 
wished to join his camp. But just before 
sending back a group of women who had 
adopted Islam as a religion, Q 60:10 was 
revealed, ordering Muslims not to continue 
with their plans, thereby abrogating the 
Prophet’s practice as expressed in the 
treaty. Another instance of qur’anic abro- 
gation is found in verses Q 2:144 and 27150, 
which command Muslims to pray in the 
direction of Mecca instead of Jerusalem 
(q.v.), the direction which the Prophet had 
earlier decreed to be valid (see QrBLA). 
More controversial was the question of 
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whether the sunna can repeal the Quran. 
Those who espoused the view that the 
Qur’an may not be abrogated by the sunna 
advanced Q 2:106 which, as we have seen, 
states that if God repeals a verse, he does 
so only to replace it by another which is 
either similar to, or better than it. The 
sunna, they maintained, is neither equal 
to, or better than the Qur'an, and thus no 
report can repeal a qur’anic verse. On the 
basis of the same verse they furthermore 
argued that abrogation rests with God 
alone, and that this precludes the Prophet 
from having the capacity to abrogate. 

On the other hand, the proponents of the 
doctrine that the sunna can abrogate the 
Quran rejected the view that the Prophet 
did not possess this capacity, for while it is 
true that he could act alone, he did speak 
on behalf of God when he undertook to 
abrogate a verse. The central argument 
of the proponents of this view, however, 
revolved around epistemology: both the 
Quran and the concurrent reports yield 
certitude, and being of equal epistemologi- 
cal status, they can abrogate each other. 
Opponents of this argument rejected it on 
the grounds that consensus also leads to 
certainty but lacks the power to repeal. 
Moreover, they maintained, the epistemo- 
logical equivalence of the two sources does 
not necessarily mean that there exists a 
mutuality of abrogation. Both solitary 
reports and qiyas, for instance, lead to 
probable knowledge, and yet the former 
may serve to abrogate, whereas the latter 
may not. The reason for this is that these 
reports in particular, and the sunna in 
general, constitute the principal source 
(asl) from which the authority for qiyas is 
derived. A derivative can by no means 
repeal its own source and since, it was 
argued, the Qur’an is the source of the 
sunna as well as superior to it, the sunna 
can never repeal the Quran. 

Another disagreement with far-reaching 
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consequences arose concerning the ability 
of solitary reports to repeal the Qur'an 
and the concurrent sunna. One group of 
jurists, espousing the view that solitary 
reports can abrogate the Quran and con- 
current sunna, maintained that their posi- 
tion was defensible not only by rational 
argument but that such abrogation had 
taken place at the time of the Prophet. 
Rationally, the mere notion that a certain 
solitary report can substitute for a particu- 
lar concurrent sunna or a qur’anic verse 1s 
sufficient proof that this sunna or verse 
lacks the certitude that is otherwise associ- 
ated with it. Since certainty is lacking, the 
solitary report would not be epistemologi- 
cally inferior to the Qur’an and the con- 
current sunna, and therefore capable of 
abrogating the latter. It was further argued 
that solitary reports had been commonly 
accepted as capable of particularizing the 
concurrent sunna and the Quran, and that 
if they had the power to particularize, they 
must have the power to repeal. But the 
most convincing argument in support of 
this position was perhaps that which drew 
on the dynamics of revelation at the time 
of the Prophet. A classical case in point is 
Q 2:180, which decrees that “It is pre- 
scribed for you, when death approaches 
one of you, if he has wealth, that he be- 
queath unto parents and near relatives (see 
FAMILY; KINSHIP) in kindness.” This verse, 
some jurists maintained, was abrogated by 
the solitary report “No bequest in favor of 
an heir.” Since parents and near relatives 
are considered by the Qur'an as heirs, 

Q 2:180 was considered repealed, this con- 
stituting clear evidence that solitary reports 
can repeal the Qur'an and, a fortion, the 
concurrent sunna. 

The opponents of this doctrine rejected 
any argument which arrogated to solitary 
reports an epistemological status equal to 
that of the Qur'an and the concurrent 
sunna. The very possibility, they argued, of 
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casting doubt on the certainty generated 
by these texts is a priort precluded. As they 
saw it, solitary reports, being presumptive 
to the core, can by no means repeal the 
Qur'an or concurrent reports. Further- 
more, any attempt at equating particular- 
ization with abrogation is nullified by the 
fact that particularization involves the sub- 
stitution of partial textual evidence for 
other evidence by bringing two texts to 
bear, conjointly, upon the solution of a 
given legal problem. Abrogation, in con- 
trast, and by definition, entails the com- 
plete substitution of one text for another, 
the latter becoming devoid of any legal 
effect. The example of giyas served to 
bolster this argument: this method of legal 
inference is commonly accepted as capable 
of particularizing the Qur’an and the 
sunna but it cannot, by universal agree- 
ment, repeal these sources. Finally, oppo- 
nents of this doctrine dismissed the 
occurrence of abrogation on the basis of a 
solitary report in the case of bequests as an 
instance of faulty hermeneutics. The soli- 
tary report “No bequest in favor of an 
heir” did not, they insisted, abrogate the 
aforementioned qur’anic verse. Rather, the 
verse was abrogated by Q 4:11 which stipu- 
lates that parents, depending on the num- 
ber and the degree of relation of other 
heirs, must receive fixed shares of the 
estate after all debts have been settled and 
the bequest allocated to its beneficiary. The 
specification that the parents’ shares are 
determined subsequent to the allocation of 
the bequest is ample proof that it is this 
verse which repealed Q 2:180, and not the 
solitary report. If anything, these jurists 
argued, this report served only to confirm 
the qur’anic abrogation, a fact made clear 
in the first part of the report — a part usu- 
ally omitted by those who used it to sup- 
port their case for the abrogation of 

qur anic verses by solitary reports. In its 
entirety, the report reads as follows: “God 
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has given each one his due right; there- 
fore, no bequest to an heir.” The attribu- 
tion of the injunction to God, it is argued, 
is eloquent confirmation that the Prophet 
acknowledged and merely endorsed the 
abrogation of Q 2:180 by Q 4:11. 


The Quran in later legal discourse 
The preceding outline represents the 
mainstream juristic discourse on the 
Quran, discourse which was to dominate 
legal theory until the nineteenth century. 
Nonetheless, there were a number of theo- 
retical attempts to formulate different legal 
concepts of the Qur’an’s function in law. 
The most notable and influential of these 
was al-Shatibr’s (d. 790/1388) singular and 


creative doctrine. 


Al-Shatibr’s holistic theory 

Going beyond the conventional, atomistic 
view of the Qur'an, al-Shatibi presents us 
with a unique theory in which the text is 
seen as an integral whole, where one verse 
or part cannot be properly understood 
without reference not only to other parts 
but also to the particular and general cir- 
cumstances in which the text was revealed 
(asbab al-nuzil). Without such a referential 
approach, the meaning of the verses and 
the intention of God behind revealing 
them will not be intelligible to the human 
mind. All this, however, presupposes full 
knowledge of the linguistic conventions 
prevalent among the Arabs during the time 
of revelation (see ARABIC LANGUAGE; 
LANGUAGE, CONCEPT OF). God addressed 
the Arabs in a language they understood 
with reference to a reality that was specific- 
ally theirs, and since both language and 
reality may — and al-Shatibi implies that 
they do — differ from later usages and 
realities, the jurist must thoroughly ground 
himself in the linguistic and historic con- 
text of the Qur’an’s revelation. 

Thus adequate knowledge of the Arabic 
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language and of the circumstances of 
revelation, coupled with a holistic read- 
ing of the text, can guarantee what al- 
Shatibt deems a reasonable, moderate, 
and middle-of-the-road interpretation. ‘To 
be properly understood, a qur’anic verse 
must be viewed in light of the verses that 
preceded it in time. Passages in the text 
revealed later must therefore be explained 
in terms of the earlier ones just as the 
entire Medinan revelation must be viewed 
in light of the Qur’an’s Meccan phase. 
And within each of the phases (Medinan 
and Meccan), the latter verses are to be 
interpreted only after full consideration is 
given to what was revealed earlier. An 
example of this general principle is the 
Meccan siira, Strat al-An‘am (Q 6, “The 
Cattle”), which embodied a holistic struc- 
ture of the universal principles (usil kul- 
liyya) of the law. Setting aside any part of 
it will lead to blighting the entire legal 
system. When the Prophet migrated to 
Medina (see EMIGRATION), Q 2, Strat al- 
Baqara (“The Cow”), was revealed in or- 
der to explicate the general principles of 
the law. Though some of these details ap- 
peared elsewhere, here are found specific 
laws of ritual, diet, crime, commercial 
transactions (see BREAKING TRUSTS AND 
CONTRACTS), marriage, etc. The universal 
principles established in Q 2 concerning the 
preservation of one’s religion, life, mind, 
offspring and property are all confirmed 
in the stira. Thus what was revealed in 
Medina subsequent to Stirat al-Baqara 
must be viewed in its light. The signifi- 
cance of chronology here can hardly be 
exaggerated. 

That the later stiras and verses explain 
what was revealed prior to them in time 
leads to a certain hierarchy in the Quran, 
with the very early stiras being the most 
comprehensive. Even if a Medinan verse 
appears general in scope, there must al- 


ways be a more general verse revealed ear- 
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lier, the later verses always supplementing 
the earlier ones. ‘The Meccan revelation 
thus constitutes the ultimate reference, par- 
ticularly those parts of it revealed at the 
outset of the Prophet’s career. These latter 
lay down the most general and universal 
principles, namely, the protection of the 
right to religion, life, thought, progeny 
and property. Later revelation, particularly 
the Medinan, may complement these 
principles, but they primarily provide 
explanations and details relative to these 
universals, 

Whether or not the Qur’an contains all 
the details of the law, God perfected for 
Muslims their religion by the time the last 
verse of the text was revealed. Citing Q 5:3, 
“Today I have perfected your religion for 
you,” al-Shatibi argues that the Qur'an 
contains all the basic elements of faith, 
spiritual and practical. It treated of all 
things and, conversely, nothing that is 
essential in religion and life stands outside 
its compass. 

The logical consequence of this argu- 
ment represents no less than a complete 
relegation of the prophetic sunna to a sec- 
ondary status and al-Shatibi, to be sure, 
does reach this very conclusion. But 
though the Qur'an lays down the founda- 
tions of the law and religion, no rulings 
should be extracted from it without con- 
sulting the sunna because the latter, just 
like the Medinan revelation, provides ex- 
planation of and detailed annotation to 
the Qur'an. Nevertheless, al-Shatibt af- 
firms the completeness and self-sufficiency 
of the latter and, in consequence, rejects 
the view that the sunna offers any substan- 
tive addition to the Qur'an. 

Al-Shatibr’s position here is no doubt 
novel, signaling a total departure from the 
conventional view propounded in legal 
theory. He asserts that in the jurisprudent’s 
reasoning about individual legal cases, the 


Quran merits attention before the sunna. 
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The latter’s demotion to second place here 
is the result of the higher degree of certi- 
tude the Qur'an enjoys. While both 
sources as a whole are certain, the individual 
verses possess a degree of certitude higher 
than that enjoyed by individual prophetic 
reports. 

The traditional doctrine of legal theory 
affirms that when the Quran is ambiguous 
on a particular matter, or when it fails to 
address a given problem with exactitude 
and clarity, the sunna intervenes to deter- 
mine the specific intent of the divine law- 
giver. A case in point is the qur’anic 
injunction to cut off the thief’s hand. The 
sunna delimited the qur’anic instruction by 
decreeing that the punishment can only be 
imposed when theft is accompanied by 
breaking and entering and when the value 
of the stolen goods exceeds a certain pre- 
scribed amount. In the same vein, the gen- 
eral qur’anic permission for matrimony 
was narrowed down by the sunna in the 
form of a ban on marriage with the mater- 
nal or paternal aunt of one’s wife. Al- 
Shatibi does accept the authority of the 
sunna in such cases, but only insofar as it 
complements the Qur'an. The sunna, in 
his view, merely brings out and articulates 
the intention of the Quran. If a jurist 
establishes the exact meaning of a verse, 
we cannot say, al-Shatibi analogically 
argues, that the ruling based on that verse 
stems from the authority of the jurist him- 
self. He, like the sunna, functions only as 
an interpreter of what is ultimately the 
very word of God. 


Al-Shatibi on competing evidence in 

legal cases 
When the jurist is presented with two dif- 
ferent or contradictory pieces of evidence, 
both of which enjoy the same degree of 
certainty — thus precluding the possibility 
of one superseding the other — the com- 
mon practice was to choose the evidence 
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that was more suitable to the particular 
case at hand, even though it might not be 
qur’anic. Al-Shatibi sees no problem with 
doing so because the evidence in the sunna 
represents, in the final analysis, an expla- 
nation or reformulation of a general 
quranic text. Put differently, the evidential 
competition is not between the Qur'an and 
the sunna, but, ultimately, between two dif- 
ferent or seemingly contradictory state- 
ments within the Quran. The latter, 
al-Shatibi reaffirms, contains the essence of 
the sharv‘a, while anything else represents, 
so to speak, footnotes to the self-sufficient 
book. Here al-Shatibi’s hypothetical inter- 
locutor replies by citing a number of 
qur’anic verses (such as Q 4:59, 5:92, 59:7) 
to the effect that the Prophet must be 
obeyed and that his sunna constitutes a 
source of authority equal to that of the 
Qur'an. The specific directive to bow to 
the Prophet’s authority clearly indicates 
that he did introduce injunctions unspeci- 
fied in the Quran. Several prophetic 
reports to the same effect are then cited, 
condemning those who make the Qur'an 
their sole reference. 

But al-Shatibi does not see how this evi- 
dence refutes his position. When the sunna 
clarifies a verse pertaining to a particular 
legal ruling, the same ruling ultimately 
remains grounded in the Qur'an, not the 
sunna. Both God and the Prophet presum- 
ably bestow on it a certain authority. Dis- 
tinguishing between the two sanctioning 
authorities does not entail differentiating 
between two different rulings. In other 
words, when the Quran calls, as it does, 
upon believers to obey God and the 
Prophet, it is understood that the Prophet’s 
authority derives, in the final analysis, from 
that of God. And since no distinction is 
being made between two different rulings 
belonging to a single case, then there is no 
proof that the sunna contains material that 
falls outside the compass of the Qur'an. 
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A major role which the sunna plays vis-a- 
vis the Quran is to privilege one verse over 
another in deciding a particular case of 
law. For instance, the Quran generally per- 
mitted the consumption of good food and 
forbade that of putrid victuals without, 
however, defining the status of many spe- 
cific types. The sunna then intervened to 
decide each kind in accordance with the 
principles regulated in the Qur’an, by sub- 
suming certain foods under one legal norm 
or the other. In this way, the meat of don- 
keys and certain predatory animals came 
to be prohibited. Similarly, God forbade 
the ingestion of inebriants but permitted 
non-alcoholic beverages. ‘The rationale 
behind this prohibition was the effect of 
alcohol on the mind in distracting the 
Muslim from worshipping his lord, let 
alone its negative social effects. The sunna 
interfered here by determining to which 
of the two categories date-wine and semi- 
intoxicating beverages belong. On the basis 
of qur’anic data, the sunna furthermore 
articulated the classic dictum that any bev- 
erage which inebriates when consumed in 
large quantities is prohibited even in small 
quantities. 


Al-Shatibi on the subsidiarity of the sunna 
But all this does not change the fact that 
the roots of the sunna ultimately lay in the 
book. Indeed, the sunna may contain some 
legal subject matter which is found neither 
in a terse statement of the Qur'an nor even 
in its more ambiguous or indirect passages 
(see DIFFICULT PASSAGES). Yet, its subject 
matter still has its origins in the Qur’an. It 
is al-Shatibr’s fundamental assumption that 
each qur’anic verse or statement possesses 
multifaceted meanings, some direct and 
others oblique. While a verse may exist in 
its own particular context and may appear 
to have an immediate, obvious meaning, 
this very verse may, at the same time, man- 


ifest another meaning that is identical to 
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those found in other verses. Put differently, 
a group of verses may have one theme in 
common which happens to be subsidiary 
to the main meaning in each verse. ‘The 
inductive corroboration of one verse by 
the others lends the common theme a 
certain authority that would reach the 
degree of certitude. But whereas this 
theme remains hidden in the linguistic ter- 
rains of the Qur'an, the sunna reveals it in 
the form of a prophetic report. The result 
of one such case of corroboration is the 
well-known and all-important prophetic 
report “No injury and counter injury in 
Islam.” 

The Quran, however, does provide what 
al-Shatibi characterizes as the most im- 
portant foundation of the law, namely, the 
principles that aim to serve the interests of 
people, be they those of the individual or 
the community. For, after all, the entire 
enterprise of the shart‘ was instituted in 
the interests of Muslims whether these per- 
tain to life in this world or in the hereafter. 
In order to safeguard these interests, the 
sharv‘a seeks to implement the principles of 
public welfare. The sunna, in the detail it 
lends to particular cases, is none other than 
an extension and detailed elaboration of 
the all-embracing qur’anic principles. 

By relegating the sunna to a status subsid- 
iary to the Qur’an and by hierarchically 
and chronologically structuring qur’anic 
material, al-Shatibi was aiming at achiev- 
ing a particular result. He was of the opin- 
ion that Meccan revelation, with all its 
characteristic universality, is general and 
simple in nature, intended for an unlet- 
tered audience (see ILLITERACY). It is 
addressed to the community at large, to 
the legal expert and layman alike. Every 
Muslim, hailing from any walk of life, can 
comprehend it and can thus heed its in- 
junctions without any intermediary. The 
Medinan revelation, on the other hand, 


came down to explicate, in some technical 
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detail, the universal principles laid down 
earlier. Hence, only the legal experts are 
equipped to deal with and understand the 
Medinan text. ‘The complexity of its sub- 
ject matter simply precludes the layman 
from confronting it directly. 

The universality and generality of the 
Meccan revelation in effect means that it is 
devoid of mitigation and juridical license. 
The Medinan texts were thus revealed in 
order to modify and qualify the rigor that 
was communicated at an earlier point in 
time. Al-Shatibr reminds us at this stage 
that the Sifis set aside the Medinan li- 
censes and adhered solely to the stringent 
demands of the Meccan siiras (see sUFISM 
AND THE QURAN). He strongly insinuates 
that the Siifis attempted to impose their 
view of the law upon the general public of 
laymen. By insisting on the intellectual 
simplicity of the Meccan revelation, al- 
Shatibi was in effect arguing that laymen 
should be left alone to understand and 
comply with this revelation. He seems to 
say that if the Safis choose to subject them- 
selves to rigorous piety (q.v.), so be it. But 
it is not within their legitimate right to 
impose their will and perception of the law 
on the community of laymen. In these 
terms, he addresses himself equally to the 
jurisconsults who, he advises, must not 
make evident to the public any of their 
practices that are unusually strict. It is, 
therefore, for the purpose of achieving this 
end that al-Shatibi recast the traditional, 
mainstream quranic methodology in a 


new form. 


The Qur'an in modern legal reform 
It is to be stressed that of all traditional 
sources and legal elements, the Qur’an 
alone survives largely intact in modern 
thinking with respect to the sources of law. 
The prophetic hadith is being largely and 
progressively marginalized; consensus 1s 


being radically reformulated and recast to 
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fit western principles of parliamentary 
democracy; giyds has been largely aban- 
doned; public interest (maslaha, istislah) and 
juristic preference (istthsan) are still being 
invoked, but they too are being laden with 
modern notions which would render them 
unrecognizable to a traditional jurist. 

While it is true, however, that the Qur'an 
survives intact in the sense that no change 
has been effected in the perception of its 
contents and authority (see GCONTEMPO- 
RARY GRITIGAL PRACTICES AND THE 
QUR’AN; EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: EARLY 
MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY), It has, as 
have all the other sources, been stripped of 
the traditional interpretive tools that were 
employed in exploiting its positive legal 
repertoire. Thus, such notions as the 
ambiguous, univocal and metaphorical are 
no longer deemed pertinent for the mod- 
ern legal interpretation of the text. 

Much of the law of personal status in the 
Muslim world today still derives from the 
sharv‘a, although certain changes and modi- 
fications in this law have taken place. The 
Qur’an afforded a good deal of subject 
matter in the construction of family law, a 
fact which explains why the reformers have 
been reluctant to affect fundamental re- 
form in a legal sphere that has been for 
centuries so close to the heart of Muslims. 

But the fact remains that the modern law 
of Muslim states has no theoretical, reli- 
gious or intellectual backing. Realizing the 
total collapse of traditional legal theory, 
usil al-figh, a number of twentieth-century 
Muslim intellectuals have attempted to for- 
mulate a theoretical substitute for the tra- 
ditional methodology of the law. The great 
majority of reformers have been unsuc- 
cessful in their quest to construct a new 
theoretical function for the Quran. To 
varying degrees, they have intentionally or 
otherwise abandoned the traditional theo- 
retical apparatus and yet at the same time 


have failed to locate a theoretical substitute 
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that is direly needed. Many have reduced 
the law to a fairly narrow utilitarian con- 
cept, thereby relegating revelation to a 
position subservient to utilitarian impera- 
tives. One of the most notable reformers, 
and one in whose theory the Qur'an plays 
a major role, is the Pakistani scholar and 


intellectual Fazlur Rahman (d. 1988). 


Rahman’s method 

Rahman takes strong exception to the tra- 
ditional theory and its authors, blaming 
them for a fragmented view of the revealed 
sources, especially the Qur'an. In his opin- 
ion, both the traditional legal theorists and 
the exegetes treated the Qur'an verse by 
verse, and the sunna, report by report. The 
lack of cross-reference to the textual 
sources was thus responsible for the ab- 
sence of an effective Weltanschauung that 1s 
cohesive and meaningful for life as a 
whole. A central ingredient in the task of 
understanding the qur’anic message as a 
unity is to analyze it against a background, 
and that background is the Arabian society 
in which Islam first arose. Thus a thorough 
understanding of the Meccan social, eco- 
nomic and tribal institutions becomes nec- 
essary in order to understand the import 
of revelation for the purpose of universal- 
izing it beyond the context of the Prophet’s 
career. 

In an attempt to explain the significance 
of understanding the Qur'an as a whole 
and within a situational context, Rahman 
takes the case of alcoholic beverages, de- 
clared prohibited by the traditional jurists. 
As we have already seen, the Qur’an ini- 
tially considered alcohol among the bless- 
ings of God, along with milk (q.v.) and 
honey (q.v.; Q 16:66-g9). Later, when Mus- 
lims moved to Medina, some Companions 
urged the Prophet to ban alcohol. Conse- 
quently, Q 2:219 was revealed, stipulating a 
qualified prohibition of wine. Thereafter, 


on two successive occasions (Q 4:43, 5:90-1), 
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wine was finally banned categorically. 

From this gradual prohibition of alcohol, 
the jurists concluded that the last verse, 

Q 5:90-1, abrogated those which preceded 
it, and in an attempt to rationalize this 
abrogation they resorted to what Rahman 
terms the “law of gradation,” according to 
which the Qur’4n sought to wean Muslims 
from certain ingrained habits in a piece- 
meal fashion, instead of commanding a 
sudden prohibition. Hence, it was neces- 
sary to support this law of gradation by 
other considerations in order to make the 
contradiction between the various verses 
intelligible. In the Meccan period, the 
Muslims were a small minority, constitut- 
ing an informal community, not a society. 
It appears, Rahman says, that alcohol con- 
sumption in the midst of this community 
was in no way a common practice. But 
when the more prominent Meccans con- 
verted to Islam at a later stage, there were 
many who were in the habit of drinking 
alcohol. The evolution of this minority 
into a community and then into an infor- 
mal state coincided with the growing prob- 
lem of alcohol consumption; hence the 
final qur’anic prohibition imposed on all 
inebriating substances. 

It is thus necessary to draw from the iso- 
lated verses, which are particular and frag- 
mented in nature, a general principle that 
embodies the rationale behind a certain 
ruling. The failure of the traditional jurists 
to elicit such principles, Rahman argues, 
has led to chaos. A telling example of this 
failure may be found in the case of poly- 
gamous marriage. In Q 4:2, the Quran 
alludes to, and forbids, the guardians’ 
abuse and unlawful seizure of the property 
of orphaned children with whom they 
were entrusted. In Q 4:127, the Qur'an 
says that these guardians should marry the 
orphaned girls when they come of age 
rather than return their property to them. 
Accordingly, in Q 4:3 the Qur’an says that 
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if the guardians cannot do justice to the 
orphan’s property and if they insist on 
marrying them, then they may marry up 
to four, provided that they treat them justly. 
If they cannot afford them such a treat- 
ment, then they must marry only one. On 
the other hand, Q 4:129 stipulates that it is 
impossible to do justice among a plurality 
of wives. Like the case of alcohol, the 
Quran is seemingly contradictory here: 
while it permits marriage to four wives if 
they can be treated with justice, it declares 
that justice can never be done in a poly- 
gamous marriage. But it must not be for- 
gotten, Rahman asserts, that the whole 
qur’anic discussion occurred within the 
limited context of orphaned women, not 
unconditionally. The traditional jurists 
deemed the permission to marry up to four 
wives as carrying a legal force, whereas the 
demand to do justice to them was consid- 
ered to be a mere recommendation, devoid 
of any binding effect. With this interpreta- 
tion, the traditional jurists turned the issue 
of polygamy right on its head, taking a 
specific verse to be binding and the general 
principle to be a recommendation. In 
“eliciting general principles of different 
order from the Qur'an... the most general 
becomes the most basic and the most de- 
serving of implementation, while the spe- 
cific rulings will be subsumed under them” 
(Rahman, Interpreting the Qur’an, 49). In 
accordance with this principle, Rahman 
argues, the justice verse in polygamous 
marriages should have been accorded a 
status superior to that of the specific verse 
giving permission to marry up to four 
wives. The priority given to the justice 
verse in this case is further supported by 
the recurrent and persistent qur’anic 


theme of the need to do justice. 


Rahman’s “double movement theory” 
The task of eliciting general principles 
from specific rulings in the Qur'an and the 
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sunna must be undertaken, then, with full 
consideration of the sociological forces 
that produced these rulings. Inasmuch as 
the Quran gives, be it directly or obliquely, 
the reasons for certain ethical and legal 
rulings, an understanding of these reasons 
becomes essential for drawing general 
principles. The multifaceted ingredients 
making up the revealed texts, along with 
those ingredients making up the back- 
ground of revelation, must therefore “be 
brought together to yield a unified and 
comprehensive socio-moral theory 
squarely based upon the Qur’an and its 
sunna counterparts” (Rahman, ‘Towards 
reformulating, 221). But it may be objected 
that the process of eliciting general prin- 
ciples in this manner is excessively sub- 
jective. In refuting this claim, Rahman 
invokes the fact that the Qur'an speaks of 
its own purposes and objectives, a fact that 
should contribute to minimizing subjectiv- 
ity. Furthermore, whatever difference of 
opinion results from the existing subjec- 
tivity should be of great value, provided 
that each opinion is seriously and carefully 
considered. 

This process of eliciting general princi- 
ples represents the first step towards imple- 
menting a new methodology of the law. 
This methodology consists of two move- 
ments of juristic thought, one proceeding 
from the particular to the general (i.e. eli- 
citing general principles from specific 
cases), the other from the general to the 
particular. Hence the designation of Rah- 
man’s methodology as “the double move- 
ment theory.” In the second movement, 
the general principles elicited from the 
revealed sources are brought to bear upon 
the present conditions of Muslim society. 
This presupposes a thorough understand- 
ing of these conditions, equal in magnitude 
to that required to understand the revealed 
texts against their background. But since 


the present situation can never be iden- 
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tical to the prophetic past, and since it 
could differ from it “in certain important 
respects,” it is required that “we apply 
those general principles of the Quran (as 
well as those of the sunna) to the current 
situation espousing that which is worthy 
of espousing and rejecting that which must 
be rejected” (Rahman, Interpreting the 
Qur'an, 49). Just what the criteria are for 
rejecting certain “important respects” 
and not others is a crucial question that 
Rahman does not seem to answer deci- 
sively. For if these respects are important 
and yet are capable of being neutralized, 
then there is no guarantee that essential 
quranic and sunnaic elements or even 
principles will not be set aside. 

The weakness of Rahman’s methodology 
also lies in the not altogether clear mech- 
anics of the second movement, that is, the 
application of the systematic principles 
derived from the revealed texts and their 
contexts to present-day situations. Fur- 
thermore, the relatively few cases which he 
repeatedly cites in his writings on the sub- 
ject do not represent the full spectrum of 
cases in the law, with the result that his 
methodology may be considered incapable 
of providing a scope comprehensive 
enough to afford modern Muslims the 
methodological means of solving problems 
different in nature than those he so fre- 
quently cites. What of those cases for 
which a textual statement is available but 
no information as to the context of its rev- 
elation? Or, still, how do modern Muslims 
address fundamental problems facing their 
societies when no applicable qur’anic or 
sunnaic text can be located? That Rahman 
does not seem to provide answers for such 
questions may be a function of his interest 
in elaborating a methodology confined in 
outlook to the revealed texts rather than a 


methodology of law proper. 
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Lawful and Unlawful 


That which is legally authorized, and that 
which is not. Among its various legislative 
pronouncements, the Qur’an declares cer- 
tain objects and actions lawful or unlawful. 
The words halal, “lawful, allowed, per- 
mitted,” and haram, “unlawful, forbidden, 
prohibited,” and cognate terms from the 
triliteral roots h-l- and h-r-m, respectively, 
most often designate these two categories 
and are of relatively frequent occurrence. 
Quranic declarations of lawfulness or 
unlawfulness are limited to a relatively few 
areas of the law as later elaborated by 
Muslim jurists: for the most part, ritual, 
family law and dietary matters (see RITUAL 
AND THE QUR’AN; FAMILY; MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE}; FOOD AND DRINK). On the other 
hand, the lawful/unlawful rubric also has 
non-legislative functions in the Quran. 
Although the seemingly primary categories 
of halal and haram were largely eclipsed by 
jurisprudential rubrics that were developed 
subsequently, the terms retained signifi- 
cance in ascetic thought (see ASCETICISM) 
and have recently become prominent in 


popular handbooks of religious law. 


Vocabulary 
Apart from denoting lawfulness, the root 
h-l-lindicates an exit from the ritual state 
connected with the pilgrimage (q.v.) and 
re-entry into the profane state (dha halal- 
lum, Q 5:2; see RITUAL PURITY). In this 
sense, too, it is the antonym of /-r-m (see 
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below). Concretely, it refers to dissolution 
(e.g. Q 66:2, metaphorically, of an oath; see 
BREAKING TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS; OATHS) 
and also alighting (e.g. Q 20:86, again met- 
aphorically, of God’s wrath; see ANGER). 
The most common means for indicating 
lawfulness in the Qur'an is to use the caus- 
ative verb ahalla, “to make lawful,” usually 
with God as the subject (e.g. Q 7:157, “He 
makes the good things lawful for them”) 
but it is sometimes passive (e.g. Q 5:1, con- 
cerning certain livestock; see ANIMAL LIFE; 
BOUNTY). In one instance it occurs in the 
first person plural, in an address to 
Muhammad (Q 33:50; see FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN; LANGUAGE 
AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN). Very occasion- 
ally, people are made the subject of this 
verb, to suggest that they wrongly deem 
something lawful (e.g. Q 9:37, though words 
derived from h-r-m are more common in 
such accusations; see below). Finally, it 
should be noted that the intransitive verb 
halla, “to be lawful,” occasionally appears 
in the negative, to indicate that something 
is not lawful (e.g. Q 2:230, providing that 
one’s wife ceases to be lawful, i.e. available 
for sexual intercourse, after divorce). The 
Quran also employs the adjectives fill and 
halal to indicate lawfulness (e.g. in Q 5:5 
and Q 8:69, respectively, concerning cer- 
tain foods). 

Words derived from the root h-r-m not 
only connote God’s making something un- 
lawful but also frequently express the idea 
of sacredness (see SANCTITY AND THE 
SACRED), e.g. al-shahr al-haram, “the sacred 
month” (Q 2:1943 see MONTHS); al-haram, 
“the sacred precinct,” where the Ka‘ba 
(q.v.) 1s located (Q 28:57); hurum, persons in 
the ritual state associated with pilgrimage 
(e.g. Q 5:1); and hurumai, certain sacred or- 
dinances or institutions (Q 2:194; 22:30). 
The f-r-m-derived counterpart to ahalla is 


the causative verb harrama, “to make un- 
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lawful,” and, as in the case of the former, 
God is frequently its subject (e.g. Q 2:173, 
concerning foods). ‘The Quran does not 
employ an intransitive verb derived from 
h-r-m, making do instead with the passive 
of harrama (e.g. Q 5:3, also concerning 
foods) and the related passive participle 
(e.g. Q 6:145, again concerning foods; the 
corresponding participial form from ahalla 
is not found in the Quran). A number of 
passages use harrama in the first person plu- 
ral and in most of these God recounts how 
he had previously made certain things, 
especially foods, unlawful for the Jews 

(Q 4:160; 6:146; 16:118; 28:12; see JEWS AND 
Jupaism). The counterpart of the adjective 
halal is haram, though they only appear to- 
gether twice (Q 10:59; 16:116). There is no 
h-r-m-derived equivalent to the form hill 
but in Q 21:95 the Kifan tradition of 
variant readings (see READINGS OF THE 
QuR’AN) substitutes the word hirm for haram 
(see Jeffery, Materials, e.g. 62, codex of Ibn 
Mas‘tid). Later legal theorists paired hall 
with the non-qur’anic term hurma (e.g. 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi [d. 606/1210], 
Mahsil, i, 15). 

Especially in regard to dietary rules, halal 
and haram parallel to a degree the Levitical 
categories of clean and unclean, respec- 
tively. As noted, though, halal and haram 
also connote profaneness and sacredness, 
respectively, suggesting a potentially puz- 
zling link between what is sacred and what 
is unclean. Possibly, a pre-qur’anic connec- 
tion existed between sacredness and ritual- 
related restrictions (haram) on the one hand 
and the profane state and a general lack of 
restrictions (halal) on the other. Thus, the 
objects of qur’anic prohibitions would 
have been assimilated to a category of ritu- 
ally mandated restrictions rather than rit- 
ual impurity (see Heninger, Pureté). How- 
ever that may be, the qur’anic terms are 


paralleled to some extent by the Hebrew 
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pair mitar and asi, meaning permitted 
(“loosened,” semantically equivalent to 
h-l-l) and forbidden (q.v.; Wansbrough, 
QS, 174). 

Certain other terms in the Qur'an also 
connote lawfulness and unlawfulness. A 
number of passages use the word junah, 
“sin,” in variants of the phrase “It is not a 
sin for you to...” as an indirect means of 
describing lawful activities (e.g, Q 2:198, 
permitting commercial activity while in 
the ritual state required of pilgrims; see 
MARKETS; SELLING AND BUYING; SIN, 
MAJOR AND MINOR). Rhetorically, passages 
employing junah often imply that the activ- 
ity in question might have been thought 
unlawful and hence required clarification. 
Commentators (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) gloss 
the word fir as meaning haram in two pas- 
sages. In Q 6:138, unnamed persons de- 
clare certain produce and livestock hyn, 
which means, according to the commenta- 
tors, that it was declared haram, “off-limits, 
or sacrosanct,” in connection with a pagan 
rite (e.g. Tabart, Tafsiz, xii, 139-40). In 
Q 25:22, the phrase hyr maljitr appears in 
the following sentence: “On the day they 
see the angels (see ANGEL), there will be no 
glad tidings then for the wrongdoers, and 
they will say hyran mahjitran.” Some com- 
mentators attribute the phrase in question 
to the angels and gloss it as meaning haram 
muharram, that 1s, either paradise (q.v.) or 
the glad tidings (see GOOD NEws) will be 
“strictly forbidden” to the wrongdoers (e.g. 
Baydawi, Anwar, ii, 37). The phrase hyr 
malyur also appears in Q 25:53, where it 
seems to refer concretely to physical sepa- 
ration (e.g, Baydawi, Anwar, 11, 43), and the 
word fir appears alone in Q 89:5, where it 
is traditionally understood to mean “intelli- 
gence” (e.g. Baydawt, Anwar, ii, 401; see 
INTELLECT; KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). 


The word suht appears at Q 5:42 and twice 
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at Q 5:62-3, always in the phrase “eaters/ 
eating of suht” (akkaluna lil-suhti, aklihimu 
L-suhta), an apparently derogatory reference 
to the Jews. The commentators took swht to 
refer either generally to unlawful gain or 
specifically to bribes accepted by Jewish 
judges (e.g. Tabari, Ta/fsiz, x, 318-24, 447-8), 
thus connecting it with the remainder of 
Q 5:42, in which the Prophet is given per- 
mission to adjudicate Jewish legal matters. 
In Leviticus 22:25, a Hebrew cognate, 
mashhat, refers to inherent “corruption” or 
“mutilation” which renders certain ritual 
offerings unfit (see CONSECRATION OF 
ANIMALS; CORRUPTION) but the more usual 
sense of the biblical Hebrew cognate 1s 
“destruction,” which is how a related Ara- 
bic word is used at Q 20:61. According to 
Jeffery (For vocab, 165-6), suht means “un- 
lawful” in a technical sense. He notes 

an interesting parallel with the Talmud 
(Shabb. 140b, discussing the principle of 
bal tashhit derived from Deut 20:19) but opts 
for a Syriac origin of the word (sihta, “de- 
pravity, corruption”). The remainder of 
this discussion deals only with words de- 
rived from the roots A-/-/ and h-r-m. 


What ts lawful and unlawful? 
As noted above, qur’anic declarations of 
lawfulness and unlawfulness pertain mostly 
to ritual, dietary law and family law. For 
example, Q 5:96 declares the hunting of 
land animals while in the ritual state for 
the pilgrimage to have been outlawed (hur- 
rima) but fishing and eating the catch lawful 
(uhilla, see HUNTING AND FISHING). In re- 
gard to dietary matters, the most promi- 
nent and oft-repeated rule provides that 
God has made unlawful (harrama) carrion 
(q.v.), blood, swine flesh and what is conse- 
crated to other than God (Q 2:173; 16:115; 
and with slight variations at Q 5:3 and 
6:145). The largest number of rules that 
use this rubric concern family law. 


Q 4:22-4, for example, details which 
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women have been made unlawful (hurrimat) 
to marry and which lawful (whilla). A note- 
worthy principle of Islamic commercial 
law at Q 2:275 provides that God made 
lawful (ahalla) sales transactions and for- 
bade (harrama) usury (q.v.). 

In contrast to the many overtly legislative 
passages which pronounce on lawfulness 
and unlawfulness, other passages employ 
the lawful/unlawful rubric to suggest that 
the Muslims are, perhaps, subject to fewer 
legal restrictions than previous communi- 
ties. Several such passages use words de- 
rived from the roots /-I-/ and ¢-y-b to sug- 
gest that God has begun to expand the 
category of the lawful, as in Q 5:5: “Today 
the good things (al-tayyibat) have been 
made lawful for you (uhilla lakum)” (see 
also Q 2:172-3 [with h-r-m]; 5:4, 885 7:157; 
16:114). Other passages contain an implicit 
or explicit charge that certain human be- 
ings have mistakenly declared things lawful 
or unlawful (mostly the latter). These fall 
into three main groups: those in which 
people are enjoined not to outlaw what 
God has provided (Q 5:87; 6:14.0; 7:32; 
10:59); those which generally complain that 
people have wrongly forbidden or made 
lawful unspecified things (Q 6:148; 9:29; 
16:35, 116; 66:1); and those in which people 
are accused of wrongly outlawing (or per- 
mitting) certain specified things, mostly in 
connection with pagan practices (see gen- 
erally Q 6:138-50; 9:37; see IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS). 

Finally, several passages use the lawful/ 
unlawful rubric to suggest that the Jews 
labored under a more burdensome law 
than the Muslims, either because the for- 
mer created unnecessary rules (Q 3:93) or 
because God wished to punish them 
(Q 4:160; 6:146; 16:118). The process of re- 
pealing this more onerous law imposed on 
the Jews apparently begins with Jesus (q.v.), 
who says in Q 3:50 that he has come as a 
confirmation of the Torah (q.v.), to make 
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lawful (l-whilla) some of the things which 
had previously been forbidden (hurrima, 
compare Matt 5:17-9, in which Jesus denies 
that he has come to relax the Law). 


Post-qur anic developments 
Early commentators, such as Ibn ‘Abbas 
(d. 68/687) and Muhammad al-Kalbt 
(d. 146/763) are said to have recognized 
declarations of lawfulness and unlawful- 
ness (halal wa-haram) as one among several 
fundamental modes of qur’anic discourse 
(Versteegh, Arabic grammar, 64, 106; see also 
Wansbrough, Qs, 149, 173-4; see LITERARY 
STRUCTURES OF THE QUR'AN). Exegetes and 
legal theorists, however, soon moved be- 
yond this basic qur’anic distinction. ‘The 
commentator and grammarian al-Farra’ 
(d. 207/822), for example, differentiates 
between quranic prohibitions (sing. nahy) 
which aim merely to inculcate proper eti- 
quette (adab) and those which function to 
outlaw something (nahy muharrim; Kinberg, 
Lexicon, 863). ‘This move marks the extrac- 
tion of an abstracted and generalized con- 
cept of unlawfulness (and implicitly lawful- 
ness), inferable from a text’s language and 
capable of being applied and elaborated 
outside the confines of those qur’anic pas- 
sages that used the root h-r-m (or h-I-l). Al- 
Shafit (d. 204/820), for example, applied 
this same adab/tahrim distinction to pro- 
phetic hadith (Shafit, Risala, par. 926-60; 
see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN). 

Scrutiny of the variously formulated leg- 
islative provisions in revealed texts, and 
speculation on their potentially disparate 
legal consequences, led jurists to a theory 
of gradations of legal obligation. More 
precisely, legal theorists developed a classi- 
ficatory scheme of moral evaluations 
(ahkam, sing. hukm) to which all human acts 
could be assigned: mandatory (wa@ib), rec- 
ommended (mandib), merely permitted 
(mubah), disapproved (makrih), and forbid- 
den (haram or mahziir). In a sense, the first 
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four categories could be considered refine- 
ments of what is Aalal (Jackson, Islamic law, 
118) but it is really only the outer categories 
of mandatory and forbidden that have the 
force of rules (Weiss, The spirit, 18-9), and 
they do not parallel the categories of halal 
and haram (halal/lawful being a broader 
and different sort of category than wajib/ 
mandatory). This graded scale eclipsed the 
fundamental qur’anic binary of halal/ 
haram, which came to be applied only in 
much more limited fashion to certain 
things (e.g. wine [q.v.; see also INTOXI- 
cANnts]) and persons (e.g. potential spouses; 
Schacht, /ntroduction, 121 n. 2; see PRO- 
HIBITED DEGREES). Contrasting with these 
developments in speculative legal herme- 
neutics, there emerged a pietistic tendency 
to view the world as fundamentally divisi- 
ble into realms of lawfulness and unlaw- 
fulness. This “scrupulosity” (for a good 
example of which, see Cooperson’s de- 
scription of Ahmad b. Hanbal [d. 241/ 
845], Arabic biography, 112-8) may, perhaps, 
be considered a concern with ritual purity 
in the widest possible sense, but is in any 
event connected with the rise to promi- 
nence of the traditionists, part of whose 
“programme” was “to identify the catego- 
ries ‘forbidden’ and ‘invalid’” (Schacht, 
Introduction, 46). The great theologian 
al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) may be said to 
have reconciled to some extent the legal- 
hermeneutical and ethical-ascetic uses of 
the lawful/unlawful rubric in Book xiv of 
his Lhya’ ‘ulum al-din (Revivification of the 
religious sciences), the Aztab al-halal wa-l- 
haram (“Book of the lawful and the unlaw- 
ful,” Fy. trans. R. Morelon, Le lure du licite et 
de Vilhicite). Al-Ghazali criticizes the view 
that the world has become so corrupted 
that one is no longer in a position to ob- 
serve the distinction between halal and 
haram. He insists, rather, that scrupulosity 
(wara’), an even stricter standard than 


haram, is still possible. Practicing wara‘ 
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requires that one avoid not only what is 
haram but also many things (and actions) 
which, though technically falal, possess the 
quality of shubha, “dubiousness” (for the 
more usual technical legal meaning of 
which, see Rowson, Shubha). Al-Ghazalli’s 
technically accomplished analysis repre- 
sents an interesting application of specula- 
tive modes of juridical thinking to an anti- 
theoretical, pietistic concern (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). 

In recent times, a number of popular 
books giving practical guidance on the ap- 
plication of Islamic law in everyday life 
take the categories of lawful and unlawful 
as their organizing principle. A prominent 
such work is al-Halal wa-l-haram fi l-Islam 
(Eng. trans. The lawful and the prohibited in 
Islam) by Yusuf al-Qaradawi (b. 1926). In 
the introduction, al-Qaradawi says that he 
is the first to author a work devoted en- 
tirely to the topic of falal and haram. What- 
ever al-Ghazali might have thought of that 
claim, al-Qaradawt’s work unleashed a vir- 
tual flood of books (some critical of al- 
Qaradawi for his liberal views) devoted to 
distinguishing the /alal from the haram in 
daily life. Such works, including that of al- 
Qaradawi, are now widely available in lan- 
guages other than Arabic. Their contents 
derive, however, from the subsequently de- 
veloped categories of classical Islamic law 
and, as such, they extend well beyond 
quranic declarations of lawfulness and 
unlawfulness, to cover the full range of 
activities possible in contemporary life. 

See also LAW AND THE QUR’AN; ETHICS 


AND THE QUR'AN. 
Joseph E. Lowry 
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Laziness see VIRTUES AND VICES, 


COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING 
Leader © see KINGs AND RULERS; IMAM 


Leaf see WRITING AND WRITING 


INSTRUMENTS; SCROLLS; TREES 
Learning see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING 


Leather see HrDEs AND FLEECE} ANIMAL 


LIFE 


Left Hand and Right Hand 


The terminal part of each arm, often with 
connotations of evil and good, respectively 
(see GOOD AND EVIL; HANDS). The left 
hand (shimail, pl. shama%l, mash‘ama) and the 
right hand (yamin, pl. ayman, maymana) ap- 
pear in the Quran in two contexts: first, 
the /usab, a record or statement of personal 
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deeds to be given to every person on the 
day of judgment (yaw al-din, see LAST 
JUDGMENT; RECORD OF HUMAN ACTIONS); 
second, the placement of the resurrected 
(see RESURRECTION) before they are sent off 
to either paradise (q.v.) or hell (see HELL 
AND HELLFIRE). In this connection, the left 
hand or the left side is attested six times 
and the right hand or the right side four- 
teen times. 

Those who refused to believe in the resur- 
rection or persisted in their terrible sins 
(al-hinth al-‘azim, frequently explained as 
polytheism; see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; 
SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR) will receive their 
record in their left hand (Q 56:41; 69:25) 
and will regret having relied on their 
wealth or power (sultan, Q 69:25-9). They 
are identified as al-dalliin al-mukadhdhibiin 
(those who erred and denied Muhammad’s 
prophethood, Q 56:51; see ASTRAY; ERROR; 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). They will be 
punished (see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT) 
with burning winds (see AIR AND WIND) 
and boiling waters (see WATER) and will eat 
of a tree called Zaqqiim (Q 56:9, 41-56; see 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION); they will 
be fettered with a chain seventy cubits long 
and will roast in hell (Q 56:92-4; 69:30-7; 
84:10-25; 90:19-20). In contrast, those who 
followed their wmdm (q.v.; generally ex- 
plained as prophets or holy books; see 
BOOK; PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD) and 
performed good deeds (q.v.) such as freeing 
a slave (see SLAVES AND SLAVERY), feeding 
an orphan (see ORPHANS) in famine (q.v.) or 
exhorting one another to show pity and 
compassion will be given their record 
(Kitab) in their right hand (Q 17:71; go:12-8). 
Their reckoning will be easy (Q 84:7-9) and 
their light (q.v.) will run forward before 
them and by their right hands (Q 57:12; 
66:8). Their abode will be paradise, there 
to be served by immortal boys while enjoy- 
ing spreading shade, plentiful waters, 
abundant fruits and perfect virgins (Q 56:8, 
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27-40, 90-1; 69:19-24; see HOURIS). They 
include a group from among the pre- 
Muhammadan believers (al-sabiqun) and 
Muhammad’s followers (al-akhirin, cf. 
Muaatil, Za/siz, iv, 219). They will ask one 
another about those who entered hell 
(sagar, Q 74:39-56; cf. go:18 f.). 

Exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) deal extensively 
with these topics, using traditions attrib- 
uted to the Prophet, to his Companions 
(see COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET) or even 
to qussas (preachers and tellers of legends; 
see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN). They make 
a connection between ashab al-mash’ama 
(Q 56:9) or ashab al-shimal (Q 56:41) with 
those who will be given their records (kitab) 
in their left hand, and ashab al-maymana 
(Q 56:8) or ashab al-yamin (Q 56:38, 90-1) 
with those who will be given their ‘iad in 
their right hand. The term al-mutalaqqwani 
recorded in Q 50:17-8 is explained as refer- 
ring to the two “recording angels” sitting 
(qaitd), one on the right of each human be- 
ing, recording his good acts (hasanat) and 
one on the left recording his sins (Ibn al- 
Jawzi, Tabsiva, ii, 254). These records form 
the saha7f al-a‘mal, which will be presented 
during the final reckoning and judgment. 
Exegetes tried to elaborate and complete 
the qur’anic picture of the various ele- 
ments that constitute this special phase of 
the last judgment. Since the qur’anic refer- 
ences to this reckoning are abundant but 
not always sequenced, there were many 
attempts to assign a chronological order to 
the different stages of this critical process. 
The most prevalent accounts assert that 
after the resurrection each person will be 
escorted by his two recording angels 
(Qurtubi, Tadhkira, i, 295-6). All will be 
gathered in the courtyards (‘arasat al- 
qwama). Vhose who receive their kztabs in 
their left hands or behind their backs 
(waraa zahrihi, Q 84:10; the explanation of 
receiving the book behind the back is that 
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the right hands of these people will be fet- 
tered to their necks and their left hands 
will be turned to their backs, Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, viii, 378-9 ad Q 84:7-10) will regret 
that death was not their final step and that 
now they must be judged (see JUDGMENT). 
Their good deeds will be annulled and 
their bad deeds (see EVIL DEEDS) will be 
doubled in order to double their penalty 
(Qurtubt, 7ami xix, 271-3 ad Q 84:7-10). 
Their reckoning (hisab) will be discussed, 
that discussion being a sign of their immi- 
nent punishment. Those who receive their 
kitabs in their right hands will undergo an 
“easy reckoning” (hisab_yasiz, Q 84:7) con- 
sisting merely of a simple ‘ard, God’s re- 
view or inspection of the resurrected 
(Qurtubi, Yadhkira, 1, 382), and will rejoin 
their relatives in paradise. Al-Hasan al- 
Basri (d. 110/728) speaks about three ‘uriid, 
the first and the second comprising ele- 
ments of discussion (jidal) and excuse 
(ma‘adhir), the third, the scattering of the 
sheets (tatayur al-suhuf, Ibn Kathir, al- 
Nihaya, 11, 41). In some sources, these 
records (kutub) are connected with the 
mawazin, “balances” (recorded in Q 7:8, 9; 
23:102, 103; 101:6, 8; see INSTRUMENTS; 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES). The good deeds 
will tilt the balance and open the way to 
paradise. Those whose balance of good 
deeds is too light will be sent to hell 
(Schimmel, Deciphering the signs, 219-41). 
There were attempts to interpret the 
qur anic verses dealing with ashab al-yamin 
and ashab al-shimal as references to specific 
persons or parties (see PARTIES AND FAC- 
tions). According to al-Zuhri (d. 124/742), 
the first two brothers to receive their re- 
cords will be the Companion Abi Salama 
b. ‘Abd al-Asad who will receive it in his 
right hand and the enemy of the Prophet, 
Sufyan b. ‘Abd al-Asad, who will receive it 
in his left hand (al-Nabil, Awa %/, 34, no. 
82). ShiT sources (see SHI‘ISM AND THE 


QuR’AN), citing a tradition attributed to 
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the sixth imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765), 
report that Q 69:19 refers to ‘Ali b. Abt 
Talib (q.v.) as the first to receive his kitab in 
his right hand and that Q 69:25 refers to 
Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan or al-Shami 
la‘anahu lah, “the Syrian, may God curse 
him,” who will receive his kztab in his left 
hand (Qummi, Tafsir, 11, 384; Majlist, Behar 
al-anwar, viii, 518, 1. 11-12). A report attrib- 
uted to ‘Ali b. Abr Talib attests that the 
ashab al-yamin in Q 56:27 are affal al- 
muslimin, “children of Muslims” (‘Abd al- 
Razzaq, Tafsiz, ti, 270; Tabart, Tafst, xxvii, 
179). Qatada (d. ca. 117/735) reportedly 
interpreted “min ashabi l-yamin” in the verse 
“Peace be with you’ from those on the 
right hand” ( fa-salamun laka min ashabi 
l-yamin, Q 56:91) as meaning “from God” 
(min “indi llahi) or “from his angels” (cf. 
Tabart, Tafsiy, xxvii, 213); but al-Qummi 
(fl. fourth/tenth cent.; Ta/st%, 11, 350) reports 
that the reference is to ashab amir al- 

mu mini, meaning the adherents of ‘Alt, 
the “prince of the believers.” 

The question of gadar, “predestination,” 
(see FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION) which 
forms part of the pillars of belief (arkan al- 
aman, see FAITH; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) is 
addressed by most exegetes when they deal 
with the question of ashab al-yamin or ashab 
al-shimal. Traditions report that Muham- 
mad appeared one day with two lists, one 
in each hand: the one in his right hand 
containing the names of those who will en- 
ter paradise, and the other, in his left hand, 
containing the names of those destined for 
hell (Tirmidhi, Sahih, no. 2067; Ibn Han- 
bal, Musnad, no. 6275). The records (kutub) 
will be distributed before they are exam- 
ined and each group will be directed to 
their destiny (q.v.). Since one of the most 
beautiful names of God (al-asma@’ al-husna, 
see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES) is al-‘adl, 
“the righteous,” authors tried, each one 
according to his creed (see CREEDS) or sec- 


tarian affiliation, to harmonize the contra- 
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dictory qur’anic statements. This trend led 
to the belief that the last judgment will be 
a mere formality. Generally, with the ex- 
ception of the Mu'tazila (see Mu‘TAZILIs) 
and the Qadariyya (the group which held 
the position of free will), authors discussing 
the problem of the last judgment dealt 
more with the definition of a believer or 
unbeliever than with the matter of deeds 
themselves (Rippin, Muslims, 68-82; Gima- 
ret, Théortes, 335-6 [for the Mu'tazilites]). 

According to Q 39:67, on the day of res- 
urrection, “the heavens (see HEAVEN AND 
sky) shall be rolled up in his right hand.” 
Traditions add that the earth (q.v.) shall be 
rolled up in God’s left hand (Muslim, Sahih, 
Sifat al-qwama, no. 4995; see APOCALYPSE). 
Generally, this is taken to refer to God’s 
power (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE), espe- 
cially by the Mu'tazila and the negators of 
anthropomorphism (q.v.), but some circles, 
like the Hanbalis and particularly the 
Wahhabis, interpret it literally. Such inter- 
pretation led to the belief that God has 
two hands but that both are right ones, 
since the left hand is an epithet of created 
beings, and not of the creator (see CREA- 
TION): inna li-khaligina_yadayn kiltahuma 
-yaminan, la yasara li-khaliqina idhi l-yasaru min 
sifatt l-makhlugin Ibn Khuzayma, al- Tawhid, 
66; Ibn Farak, Mushkil al-hadith, 37-8; 
Blachére, Introduction, 216-21; Gimaret, 
Dieu a Vimage, 202-4; Abdel Haleem, Under- 
standing the Quran, 107-22). Sad b. Jubayr 
(d. 95/714) attributed to Ibn “Abbas a tradi- 
tion stating that the letter_ya’ at the open- 
ing of Q 19 (kaf ha’, ya’, ‘ayn and sad) stands 
for yamin which is one of the names of 
God (Lisan al-‘Arab, s.v.y mn’, xiii, 4.59). 
According to a hadith, the Ka‘ba (q.v.) 1s 
considered to be the right hand of God 
since it is touched and kissed (istilam) 
during the pilgrimage (q.v.; Lisan al-‘Arab, 
op. cit.). 

In many ancient cultures, the right side 


was considered better than the left side 


LEFT HAND AND RIGHT HAND 


(Gen 48:13-20). It symbolized goodness and 
kindness, while the left represented evil, 
the sinister, the bad. In Latin, the term 
stnistra means both left and sinister. In the 
Bible, God’s right hand represents his 
strong arm (Exod 15:15; [sa 62:8; Ps 
118:15-6; 139:10). The Qur'an itself (as 
discussed above) and later Islamic tradition 
attest to similar understandings of “left” 
(shimal) and “right” (yamin). The bay‘a, 
“pledge of allegiance,” must be performed 
with the right hand (see CONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES; OATHS); eating with the left is 
prohibited since this hand is used for 
cleansing after elimination and since Satan 
(see DEVIL) usually eats and drinks using his 
left hand (Muslim, Sahih, no. 3763-6; see 
FOOD AND DRINK; RITUAL PURITY; LAWFUL 
AND UNLAWFUL). One should enter a 
mosque (q.v.) with the right leg and leave 
with left. During the prayer (q.v.), it is pro- 
hibited to expectorate in the direction of 
the qibla (q.v.) or the right side; while it is 
permitted toward the left side (‘Abd al- 
Razzaq, Musannaf, 1, 430-4). Until recently, 
it was customary in some Muslim countries 
to oblige left-handed children to use their 
right hand. This practice is based on the 
beliefs mentioned above and goes back at 
least to the first period of Islam: when 
Khalid b. al-Walid received Abi Bakr’s 
(q.v.) letter ordering him to leave Iraq (q.v.) 
for Syria (al-Sham) to support the Muslim 
forces there, his furious reaction was: “this 
[decision] was surely taken by the left- 
handed man,” meaning ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab (q.v.; cf. Tabart, Ta 7kh, iti, 415). 
‘Umar was, in fact, left-handed (isan al- 
Arab, iv, 565, “s-r). Finally, it is worth men- 
tioning that the Arabic root_y-s-r means 
both “to be or become easy, prosperous,” 
and “left, left side.” In Q 87:8, al-yusra is 
explained as paradise and in Q 92:10, 
al-‘usra is hell. 

The terms shimal and _yamin also represent 
north and south. In the archives of Mari, 
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the Old Babylonian royal city on the banks 
of the middle Euphrates river, the west 
Semitic yamina, “right,” designates the car- 
dinal point south, and smal, “left,” indi- 
cates north. This use of south and north is 
deduced from the designation, known only 
from Mari, of certain tribes as dumu.Mes- 
yamina and dumu.Mes-simal, ‘sons of the 
right’ and ‘sons of the left’ respectively 
(Malamat, Man and the early Israelite experi- 
ence, 33, 67-8; cf. id., Mari and the Bible, 299). 
The term semol, spelled s-m--1, appears in 
Genesis 14:15 and is generally translated as 
“north” — the north representing calamity 
(Jer 1:14). In later Jewish sources, the Devil 
is called Sama’el or Semiel (see SAMUEL). 
The Arabic name for Greater Syria is al- 
Sha’m or al-Sha’am. Arab lexicographers 
explain that this name is derived from 
shu’m, “bad luck, misfortune” (Bashear, 
Yemen, 351-3). But, might one also suppose 
that Sha’m is an Arabic derivation of the 
West Semitic Sim’al = Shim7al, particularly 
in the light of the clear etymology of al- 
Yaman (Yemen), another ancient Arabic 
designation of a geographic area and a 


cardinal point? 
Isaac Hasson 
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Leg see ANATOMY, ANTHROPOMORPHISM 


Legends see NARRATIVES; MYTHS AND 
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Legislation see LAW AND THE QURAN 
Leper _ see 1LLNEss AND HEALTH 


Letters see MysTERIOUS LETTERS; ARABIC 


SCRIPT 


Liar see UE 


Lie 


To deceive; anything which deceives. The 
polemical context of the qur’anic revela- 


tion and the discursive nature of qur’anic 
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scripture make lying one of the most fre- 
quently mentioned sins in the Qur’an (see 
SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). Furthermore, the 
Qur’an’s oft-repeated references to itself as 
“the truth” (q.v.; al-haqq) and the declara- 
tion that God created the entire world 
“with truth” (Q 46:3), make dishonesty a 
central characteristic of unbelief (kufr) and 
polytheism (shirk), such links sometimes be- 
ing explicitly stated (Q 16:39; 29:17; see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM; IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). 
Thus, the foremost liars in the Qur'an are 
polytheists (mushrikin) who make false 
claims about God and his prophets, among 
them the accusation that the prophets lie 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). Both 
sides in this polemic (see POLEMIC AND 
POLEMICAL LANGUAGE) use the same 
terms: the most common being kadhaba, 
iflara and ifk. In the mouths of unbelievers 
such falsehoods are regarded as among the 
most serious of sins. In the Qur’an, various 
forms of kadhaba are attested eighty-two 
times, ¢/lard sixty times, and ik in the 

sense of “lie” thirteen times. Other terms 
include zi, attested four times, and a form 
of kh-r-q that is used once with the mean- 
ing to “falsely attribute” (offspring) to God 
(kharaqi, Q 6:100; see GOD AND HIS ATTRIB- 
UTES; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM). 

The gravity of lying is seen in the re- 
peated question “who is more wicked than 
one who invents falsehoods about God...” 
(wa/|[fa]/-man aglamu mimman tftara ‘ala lahi 
kadhiban). 'Vhis question is posed nine times 
in this form (Q 6:21, 93, 1443 7:37} 10:17; 
11:18; 18:15; 29:68; 61:7), and twice with 
derivatives of k-dh-b (Q 6:157; 39:32). ‘This 
is usually directed at polytheists but Q 61:7, 
following an excursus on those who re- 
jected Jesus (q.v.), seems directed at Jews 
(see JEWS AND JUDAISM). Commentators 
such as al-Tabari (d. 310/923), al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144) and al-Razi 
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(d. 606/1210) think that Jews and Chris- 
tians may also be targets in other cases. 
These passages and others also show that 
lying in the sense of “freely inventing false- 
hoods” cannot in the qur’anic context be 
wholly dissociated from “denying the 
truth” (kadhdhaba) as in “who is more 
wicked than one who invents falsehoods 
about God or (aw) denies the truth” (aw- 
kadhdhaba bi-l-haqq, Q 29:68). Due to this, 
and to the fact that terms such as kadhaba 
and kharaga may denote not only a false 
statement that the speaker knows to be 
false (and by which he means to deceive 
others), but also a false statement that the 
speaker thinks true, it is sometimes difficult 
to restrict the qur’anic meaning of “lies” to 
“freely invented falsehoods”; for those who 
cling to what is simply false — or dress the 
truth with falsehood — (batil in Q 2:42; cf. 
29:68 and eleven other places) are also 
taken to task (see ERROR; ASTRAY). The 
hypocrites (mundfiqin, see HYPOCRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY) are, in the case of Muham- 
mad’s prophetic mission, the second most 
prominent liars after the polytheists. “God 
bears witness that the hypocrites are lying” 
(Q 63:1; see also Q 3:167 and 9:77; see WIT- 
NESSING AND TESTIFYING). Other notable 
liars include those who slander other 
people’s wives (the scandal of ‘A’isha, 

Q 24:11-24; see ‘A’ISHA BINT ABI BAKR; 
GOSSIP; WIVES OF THE PROPHET), Joseph’s 
(q.v.) brothers and Potiphar’s wife (Q 12:17, 
23-8; see WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN) and, 
of course, poets (Q 26:224-6; see POETRY 
AND POETS). 


Daniel Beaumont 
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Life 


The vital force that distinguishes organic 
from inorganic matter. At the heart of the 
qur anic evocation of life are a paradox 
and two paradigms. The paradox arises 
from a dual attitude to, or sense of, “life” 
(hayat). On the one hand, life as an animat- 
ing force in the body is perceived as utterly 
sacred. Humans are urged not to kill their 
children (q.v.) out of fear of being reduced 
to poverty (¢mlaq, Q 17:31; see POVERTY AND 
THE POOR). God promises that he will pro- 
vide for both parent and child (see FAMILY; 
PARENTS) and warns that infanticide (q.v.) 
is a grievous sin (see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR). The sanctity of life is stressed 
again a little later in the same siira: “Nor 
take life (al-nafs) — which God has made 
sacred (allati harrama Allah) — except for 
just cause” (bz-l-haqq, Q 17:33; See BLOOD- 
SHED}; MURDER; RETALIATION). Yisuf ‘Ali’s 
translation of nafs in Q 17:33 1s closer to the 
corporeal sense intended than Arberry’s 
which reads: “And slay not the soul (al-nafs) 
God has forbidden (q.v.), except by right 
(bi-l-haqq).” 

Life in the sense of living out one’s cor- 
poreal existence is, however, paradoxically 
fraught with danger, illusion and decep- 
tion. The Qur’an exhibits an almost pla- 
tonic rejection of the life of this world 
(al-hayat al-dunya), characterizing it as noth- 
ing but “play and amusement” (la tb wa- 
lahw) and contrasting it with the reward of 
the righteous in the hereafter (Q 6:32; see 
GOOD AND EVIL}; REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT). There is a virtual repetition of the 
same words in Q 57:20 where this leitmotiv 
of al-hayat al-dunya as la‘tb wa-lahw is fur- 
ther amplified by its being powerfully 
designated as “goods and chattels of 
deception” (mata ‘ al-ghurir). In the empha- 
sis placed by the text on a physical world of 
transitory illusion and deception, and the 
explicit contrast in Q 6:32 of this world and 
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the next, there are obvious echoes of the 
lament in Ecclesiastes 1:2-3. 

The first paradigm flows directly from 
God’s qur’anic designation as “the living” 
(al-hayy, Q 232553 3:23 20:111; 25:58; 40:65; 
see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES): God is 
the central focus of life (al-hayat) in the 
Quran. From him all else that is alive takes 
its being; by him everything is created ex 
nthilo (see CREATION; COSMOLOGY). To use 
Ibn Sina’s (d. 428/1037) famous phrase, the 
production of all other life means that God 
is “the necessitating force behind exist- 
ence” (wa@jib al-wujid, Goichon, Lexique, 
417-8). The Throne Verse (see THRONE OF 
cop), which enshrines this concept in the 
Qur'an, is rightly accorded considerable 


prominence and respect in Islam: 


God! There is no god but he, the living (al- 
hayy), eternal (al-gayyum). No slumber can 
seize him, nor sleep (q.v.). His are all things 
in the heavens (see HEAVEN AND SKy) and 
on earth (q.v.). Who is there who can inter- 
cede (see INTERCESSION) in his presence 
except as he permits? He knows what 
[appears to his creatures as] before or be- 
hind them. Nor shall they compass aught 
of his knowledge except as he wills. His 
throne does extend over the heavens and 
the earth, and he feels no fatigue in pre- 
serving them both. For he is the most high, 
the supreme [in glory] (Q 2:255). 


This Throne Verse is “one of the most 
famous and beloved of the verses of the 
Quran, frequently recited as a protection 
against harm or evil” (Netton, Popular dic- 
tionary, 4.5; See POPULAR AND TALISMANIG 
USES OF THE QUR’AN3; EVERYDAY LIFE, THE 
QuR’AN IN). It is a verse which proclaims 
God’s life, his self-subsisting and eternal 
nature, his vigilance, his divine ownership 
of his creation, his omniscience, his divine 
will (see FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION), 


his transcendence and unknowableness, his 
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power, his glory (q.v.) and his unity. It thus 
encapsulates a lucid, thumbnail sketch of 
many of the most important divine attrib- 
utes. Although they are articulated as sepa- 
rate epithets, “the living” (al-hayy) and “the 
eternal” (al-qayyitm) are logically to be 
identified as a unity according to the classi- 
cal doctrine of the oneness of God (tawhid, 
see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; ETERNITY). 
Commenting on this verse, Yusuf ‘Alt 
(1872-1953) notes: “His Life is absolute Life, 
his Being is absolute Being, while others 
are contingent and evanescent...” (Yusuf 
‘Alt, Holy Qur'an, 103, n. 297). For Islam and 
the Qur’an, God is life and the creator and 
divine dispenser of life. 

R. Arnaldez (Hayat, 302) reminds us that 
“al-Zamakhshari [d. 538/1144] states that 
hayy, in the technical language of the theo- 
logians, describes one who has knowledge 
and power” (see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARN- 
ING} POWER AND IMPOTENCE). This con- 
centration of “life” and “power” is an 
ancient archetype of the divine as seen, 
for example, in the hieroglyphic portrayals 
of the deities in Egypt (q.v.; see Hornung, 
Conceptions of God, 199-200; but cf. 230-3). 
Further, such ancient archetypes portray 
an idea of “the creator’s loving care” for 
his creation — rather than Aristotle’s “un- 
moved” First Mover. In the Islamic para- 
digm, as well, the creator maintains 
(chosen) life by means both ordinary and 
extraordinary. Divine benefaction and sus- 
tenance (7zq) is mentioned frequently as 
are such acts of intervention as sending 
angels (see ANGEL) to fight on the side of 
Muhammad at the battle of Badr (q.v.) in 
2/624 (Q 3:123-5; 8:4, 9). 

The verses in the Qur'an which refer to 
life (al-hayat) and to God as “the living” 
(al-hayy), were revealed in a particular his- 
torical milieu (see HISTORY AND THE 
QUR’AN; CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). 
Despite such barbarities as the burial alive 
of newly born female infants (see Q 17:31; 
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Yusuf ‘Ali, Holy Quran, 703 n. 2214), the 
pre-Islamic notion of Mecca (q.v.) as a 
sanctuary for visitors and as a sacred terri- 
tory (haram, see GEOGRAPHY) together with 
the concept of sacred months (q.v.; Sha- 
ban, Islamic history, 3; Q 2:194., 217), illustrate 
an environment in which there was some 
attempt at respect for, and preservation of, 
life. Later under the new qur’anic dispen- 
sation, blood revenge (tha’z see BLOOD 
MONEY) would be replaced by just retalia- 
tion (qisds, see Q 2:178-9; 17:33), thus inau- 
gurating a new “respect for life” and, 
theoretically, further diminution of blood- 
shed and life lost. 

God’s fundamental generative power 
whereby he creates new life ex nzhilo is a 
basic leitmotiv of the sacred text. It is 
clothed with a basic biology (Q 23:12-16; 
see BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION AND 
STAGES OF LIFE) in which the human body 
is portrayed as developing, dying (see 
DEATH AND THE DEAD) and then being 
brought to life again (lit. tub ‘athiina, Q 23:16) 
on the day of judgment (_yawm al-qiyama, 
see LAST JUDGMENT). The image here is of 
new, eternal life being born, or reborn, out 
of the distress, fires, convulsions and ter- 
rors of that last day, with a greater fire 
(q.v.), that of hell, as the final reward of 
the wicked (Q 52:13-4; see HELL AND HELL- 
FIRE). While eternal life will be born out of 
the cataclysm of the last day, humankind’s 
diurnal present life (al-hayat al-dunyd) is lik- 
ened in the Qur'an to rainwater (md, see 
WATER; NATURE AS SIGNS} BLESSING). ‘This 
is sent down by God from the skies to 
refresh the earth (see AGRICULTURE AND 
VEGETATION), assist in the production of 
food and provide an, albeit ephemeral, 
earthly paradise (q.v.) which God will cause 
to pass (Q 10:24; see FOOD AND DRINK; 
GARDEN). It is this temporary aspect of the 
results of the life-giving water which is 
stressed here, together with the transient 
dimension of human life. There is a vivid 
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and obvious contrast that can be made 
between these images and the water imag- 
ery of the New Testament in which it is 
proclaimed “The water I give him will be a 
spring of water within him, that flows con- 
tinually to bring him everlasting life” (John 
4:143 See SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN). 

The first paradigm mentioned above is 
that of God’s creative gift of life and of the 
individual’s grateful return of that life to 
God at the moment of death. This life has, 
ideally, been enriched by faith (q.v.) and 
good works (Q 2:277; 9:19-20; see GOOD 
DEEDS) if paradise is to be the final destina- 
tion of the individual (see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE; GIFT-GIVING). In the begin- 
ning, God creates the first man, Adam (see 
ADAM AND EVE), from clay (q.v.), breathes 
into him his spirit (q.v.) and displays him to 
the angels for their admiration and respect 
(Q 15:26-39). There is an archetypical “gift- 
ing” at the beginning of human time of 
new life to a new creation. And God does 
not forget his creation but guides, sustains 
and cures the previous life he has instituted 
(Q 26:78-80; see ASTRAY; ILLNESS AND 
HEALTH), sends the final revelation, that of 
the Qur’an as the last and ultimate guide- 
book to paradise (Q 31:3; see REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION). On the last day, he will 
raise the old life to a new one (Q 26:81; see 
RESURRECTION). According to this para- 
digm, God, the archetypical and only cre- 
ator and controller of life, gives life twice, 
first at birth and then by ultimately raising 
his creation to a new form of existence 
(Q 56:60-2). 

The second paradigm interwoven into, 
and to be extrapolated from, the fabric of 
the Quran is that of life as a journey (q.v.) 
from terrestrial to celestial life. Man’s life 
involves much exertion and a hard toiling 
(kadih, see WORK) towards his lord (q.v.) but 
the final encounter is assured (Q 84:6) after 
a journey from “stage to stage” (tabagan ‘an 
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tabaqin, Q 84:19). As Yusuf ‘Alt puts it in his 
comment on the latter verse: “Man travels 
and ascends stage by stage. In Q 67:3 the 
same word in the form tubagan was used of 
the heavens, as if they were in layers one 
above another. Man’s spiritual life may 
similarly be compared to an ascent from 
one heaven to another” (Yasuf ‘Alt, Holy 
Quran, 1711 n. 6047). 

During the life journey the human is 
tested (Q 2:155; 3:1863 47:31; 57:25; see 
TRIAL) and perhaps the archetypical 
“questing and testing” encounter in the 
Quran, one which graphically illustrates 
that in such testing God’s ways are not 
human ways, is the famous encounter 
between Moses (q.v.; Misa) and al-Khidr 
(see KHADIR/KHIDR). This occupies a sub- 
stantial section of the eighteenth stira, 
Strat al-Kahf (“The Cave,” Q 18:60-82). 
The essential nature of a human’s life jour- 
ney (a journey palely adumbrated in this 
qur anic encounter between Moses and 
al-Khidr but with a different objective) is 
that it is always a return to God, for re- 
ward or punishment. The created return 
to their source, the creator (Q 6:60, 72; 
10:45-6). 

Life, then, in the Qur’an has both a 
macro and a micro dimension, if it is 
viewed in terms of a journey (rih/a). From 
the global or macro viewpoint, all living 
beings, originating in, and created by, God, 
are journeying en masse in multifarious 
form towards the final cataclysm of the last 
day, a day of rebirth as well as destruction: 
“One day the earth will be changed to a 
different earth, and so will be the heavens” 
(Q 14:48; see APOCALYPSE). From a micro 
perspective, each human life has an indi- 
vidual path to tread and an individual sal- 
vation (q.v.) to achieve: the wicked will be 
reborn to new life in eternal torment and 
the just and the righteous, who have fol- 
lowed “the straight path” (al-siat al- 
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mustaqim, see PATH OR WAY) articulated so 
clearly and so often in the Qur'an, will be 
reborn to eternal bliss. It is a return and a 
rebirth to a new life which will be accom- 
plished in profound haste, almost as if both 
return and rebirth were long overdue, or 
the divine cosmic patience with humanity 
had suddenly exhausted itself: “On that 
day we shall leave them to surge (yamitju) 
like waves on one another: the trumpet will 
be blown, and we shall collect them all to- 
gether (Q 18:99).... The day whereon they 
will issue from their sepulchres in sudden 
haste (stra‘an) as if they were rushing 
(yufidina) to a goal-post [fixed for them]” 


(Q 70:43). 


In conclusion, earthly life, the return and 
the eschaton are, for the Muslim, different 
aspects of a single, multi-dimensional, 
eschatological frame (see ESCHATOLOGY). 
This is, as it were, our ultimate paradigm 
and ultimate paradox. Real life, for Islam, 
of necessity involves death coupled with a 
realizable eschatology whose basis 1s eter- 


nal life: 


All of human history, then, moves from 
the creation to the eschaton. Preceding the 
final judgement will come signs (both cos- 
mic and moral) signaling the arrival of the 
Hour as well as the specific events of the 
resurrection and assessment. Within this 
overall structure is the individual cycle 
which specifies the events of creation, 
death and resurrection. Part of the fatalis- 
tic determinism of the pre-Islamic Arabs 
was their sense that each human life is for a 
fixed term or ajal. It is immutably set; on 
the appointed day one’s life comes to an 
end. This idea of an ajal is repeated in the 
Qur'an, both for individuals [Q 6:2; 7:34; 
16:61; 20:129] and for nations [Q 10:49, 
15:4-5]” (Smith and Haddad, Jslamic under- 
standing, 5). 


LIFE AFTER DEATH 


This remains the fundamental Islamic 
paradigm for both medieval and modern 
Islamic theology (see THEOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN), whatever the glosses of individual 
verses (ayat) by contemporary exegesis (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: EARLY MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY). It is worth noting, 
however, that the medieval philosophers 
(falasifa) often developed a different set of 
conceptions about the cycle of life, some of 
which appear difficult to reconcile with the 
basic theological positions of the Qur'an 
(see Arnaldez, Hayat, 303). 


Ian Richard Netton 
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Life after Death _ see escHatroLocy; 
RESURRECTION; PARADISE} HELL AND 


HELLFIRE}; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT 


LIGHT 


Lifetime — see pEsTINy; FATE; LIFE; DEATH 


AND THE DEAD 


Light 


The emanation from a light-giving body: 
the essential condition for vision (see 
VISION AND BLINDNESS; SEEING AND 
HEARING) — the opposite of darkness 
(q.v.). The Quran is rich in references to 
light, both in the literal sense of the word 
as well as in symbolic and metaphoric 
senses (see METAPHOR; SYMBOLIC 
IMAGERY). ‘The most common word for 
light is ni, although diya’ also appears on 
three occasions (also misbah and sirq; see 
also LAMP and FIRE). 

Light as niir most frequently appears jux- 
taposed to darkness (zulumat). This is most 
common in the phrase “From the darkness 
into the light” (mina l-zulumati ila l-nirt) 
which appears at least seven times in the 
Quran (Q 2:2575 5:165 14:1, 53 33:435 57:95 
65:11). In this context, light functions both 
as that with which one can see clearly in 
a literal sense and also as a metaphoric 
source of guidance and illumination, 
wherein darkness is akin to ignorance (q.v.) 
and being led astray (q.v.). In the first 
sense, light versus darkness is compared to 
having sight versus being blind (e.g. 

Q 13:16: “Say: Is the blind equal with one 
who sees or is darkness equal with light?”; 
this verse is repeated almost verbatim in 
Q 35:19). Elsewhere the direct connection 
between light and seeing versus darkness 
and not seeing 1s clearly evoked: “God 
took away their light and left them in 
darkness so they could not see” (Q 2:17), 
and the evocative “Or like the darkness 
in a deep ocean surmounted by crashing 
waves with dark clouds above — dark- 
nesses, one on top of the other. If he 
puts out his hand he can hardly see it. 
Therefore for anyone for whom God did 
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not make a light, there is no light” 
(Q 24:40). 

In its sense as guidance, light is very 
closely related to the important issues of 
revelation and prophecy (see REVELA- 
TION AND INSPIRATION; PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). The Torah (q.v.) and Gos- 
pel (q.v.; wil) are referred to as “guidance 
and light” (hudan wa-niirun) in Q 5:44 and 
Q 5:46. This is repeated for the Torah 
again in Q 6:91: “Say: Who sent down the 
book (q.v.) that Moses (q.v.; Mitisa) brought 
as light and guidance for humankind (niran 
wa-hudan lil-nas)?” Elsewhere, the word 
diya’ is used for the revelation sent to 
Moses: “Indeed we gave Moses and Aaron 
(q.v.; Hariin) the criterion (q.v.; al-furgan) 
and a light (diya@an) and a reminder for 
those who do right” (Q 21:48; see MEMORY). 

Light is also used to indicate the revela- 
tion received by Muhammad (see NAMES 
OF THE QUR’AN): “So believe in God and 
his messenger (q.v.), and the light (nir) that 
we sent down” (Q 64:8); “And thus we sent 
to you a spirit (q.v.; ru) by our command. 
You did not know what the book was nor 
faith (q.v.), but we made it a light (nar) with 
which we guide whom we wish of our 
servants” (Q 42:52); “O humankind! Indeed 
a proof (q.v.; burhdn) has come to you from 
your lord (q.v.). And we sent down to you a 
manifest light (niran mubinan)” (Q 4:174). 
The majority of instances, however, ap- 
pear to use “light” (ni) as a reference to 
prophecy rather than qur’anic revelation: 
“There has come to you from God a light 
and a clear [or manifest] book (kitabun 
mubinun)” (Q 5:15); “It is those who believe 
in him, honor him, help him, and follow 
the light that is sent down with him — it is 
they who will prosper” (Q 7:157). In one 
instance, Muhammad is referred to expli- 
citly as a source of light: “And an inviter to 
God by his leave, and a light-giving lamp 
(sirqjan muniran)” (Q 33:46; see NAMES OF 
THE PROPHET). 
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The word mubin, normally translated as 
“clear” or “manifest,” has a special signifi- 
cance in instances where “light” refers to 
revelation and prophecy, since in Arabic 
mubin and the root b-y-n mean not only 
“clear” but also “readily apparent.” Thus 
phrases such as kitab mubin, “clear book” (as 
in Q 5:15 mentioned above) or the common 
ayat bayyanat, “manifest signs (q.v.), clear 
verses (q.v.),” carry a connotation of being 
“lit up” and clearly visible, not just “clear” 
in the sense of “easily understood.” 

Three verses refer to the light (nar) of 
God: “And the earth will shine with the 
light of its lord” (Q 39:22); two are almost 
identical in their phrasing: “They wish to 
extinguish the light of God with their 
mouths, but God will not allow but that he 
would perfect his light, even though the 
unbelievers detest it” (Q 9:32; also Q 61:8; 
see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). Commentators 
on the Qur'an (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) have 
understood this variously to refer to the 
glory (q.v.) of God or to his message. 

Light also refers to the sun (q.v.) and 
moon (q.v.) where moonlight is called nér 
and sunlight diya “He is the one who 
made the sun a light and the moon a light 
(ja‘ala l-shams diya'an wa-l-qamar niiran, 

Q 10:5). Elsewhere, the moon is referred to 
as light (ni) while the sun is called a lamp 
(stray, Q 71:16; cf. 25:61; 78:13). 

The most important reference to light is 
in Q 24:35: “God is the light of the heavens 
and the earth. The parable of his light is as 
a niche (mishkat) in which is a lamp; the 
lamp encased in glass; the glass as if it 
were a shining star lit from a blessed tree, 
an olive, neither of the east nor of the 
west, whose oil would burn bright even if 
no fire touched it. Light upon light, God 
guides to his light whom he wishes, and 
God puts forth parables for human beings, 
and God is knowing of all things.” ‘The 
stra of the Qur’an in which this verse 
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occurs is named Sirat al-Nizr, “The 
Light,” and the verse is popularly known as 
the Light Verse (dyat al-niir). It has enjoyed 
a special significance in mystical commen- 
taries on the Qur'an (see SUFISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). Thus the early and influential 
Saft Sahl al-Tustari (d. 283/898) sees 

this verse as a reference to the “light of 
Muhammad” (niir Muhammad), which func- 
tions in its primordial sense as a veil to hide 
the inscrutable nature of God (Bowering, 
Mystical, 149-51). The Persian mystic 
Razbihan Baqli al-Shirazi (d. 606/1209) 
took a particularly esoteric reading of this 
verse, speaking of a darkness of non-being 
(zulmat al-‘adam) lying between the letters 
kaf and nin of the word kawn, “existence,” 
and untouched by the light of either letter 
(see ARABIC SCRIPT). Aawn, existence, is like 
an illuminated niche, lit up by the light of 
divine qualities (s¢/al; see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES). By looking at this niche we 
can see the light of the letters kafand niin 
of “existence” (Shirazi, ‘Ara7s, 81; cf. 
Bursawt, Tafst, vi, 152 f., for further discus- 
sion of this verse). 

Light as an important religious concept 
became central to Safi practice and in the 
philosophy of virtually all Muslim neo- 
Platonists (see PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
QuR’AN). It also occupied a central place in 
the Persian Islamic philosophical tradition 
commonly referred to as the illumination 
(shraqi) school, whose most famous expo- 
nent, Shihab al-Din Yahya al-Suhrawardi, 
was executed for holding heretical beliefs 
in 587/1191 (see HERESY; LITERATURE AND 


THE QURAN). 
Jamal J. Elias 
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Lightning see WEATHER 
Lion see ANIMAL LIFE 
Lips see ANATOMY 


Listen see HEARING AND DEAFNESS; SEEING 


AND HEARING 


Literacy 


The ability to read and, often, to write. Lit- 
eracy (framed in contemporary Arabic by 
expressions such as ma ‘rifat al-qiraa wa-l- 
kutaba, thaqafa and their derivatives) is in 
many cultures considered a primary requi- 
site for learning and education. In Arabia 
at the beginning of the first/seventh cen- 
tury, however, oral transmission of knowl- 
edge, memorization and the spoken word 
had a long tradition and were highly ap- 
preciated among the tribes (see TRIBES AND 
GLANS; ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA; 
MEMORY; SPEECH). Until that time, the 

use of writing and written matter — due 
also to the material conditions at that 

time — played a minor role (see MATERIAL 
CULTURE AND THE QUR’AN). Apparently 
reflecting this situation, the Qur'an seems 
to consider issues related to literacy of sub- 
ordinate importance to those of its coun- 
terpart, illiteracy. Nevertheless, literacy is 
implied to a certain extent and acquires 
significance whenever mention is made of 
the holy book (q.v.; al-kitab, al-Qur’an), read- 
ing and teachings from holy scriptures 


(kutub, suhuf), knowledge and education in 
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more general terms (see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING), or means of writing such as ink 
and pencil (see WRITING AND WRITING 
MATERIALS; INSTRUMENTS). 

The qur’anic statements concerning the 
theologically important question of 
whether the Arabian Prophet was literate 
or not remain ambiguous. In Q 25:5, for 
example, Muhammad’s opponents (see 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD) discredit the 
Prophet by claiming that he was not re- 
ceiving a divine revelation but was merely 
relying on “writings of the ancients (asatir 
al-awwalin, see GENERATIONS) which he has 
written down [or which he has had written 
down] (iktatabaha) and which were dictated 
to him (tumla ‘alayhi) at dawn and in the 
early evening (q.v.; see also DAY, TIMES 
oF).” On the other hand, @ 29:48 addresses 
Muhammad by stating “not before this 
[revelation] did you read/recite (atl) any 
book or inscribe it with your right hand, 
for then those who follow falsehood would 
have doubted.” (For this question and for 
the possible meanings of al-nabi al-ummi, 
see Giinther, Muhammad, 7-12; see also 
UMMI; ILLITERACY.) 

The five verses that are generally consid- 
ered by Muslim tradition to comprise the 
first revelation to Muhammad stress the 


written nature of religious knowledge: 


Read/recite (igra?) in the name of your 
lord who created. Created man of a blood- 
clot (see BLOOD AND BLOOD CLOT)! Read/ 
recite [words of the holy scripture]! And 
your lord, the most generous, is the one 
[variant a:] who taught [the use of] the pen 
[variant b:] who taught by the pen. Taught 
man what he knew not [before]! (Q 96:1-5). 


Although another tradition favors Q 741-5 
as the first verses revealed, Q 96:1-5 never- 
theless belongs to the very oldest parts of 
the fextus receptus of the Quran. This would 


mean that Islam, from its very beginning, 
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in a remarkably impressive way prioritizes 
the gaining of (religious) knowledge, learn- 
ing and education. 

Q 96:4-5, “who taught by the pen, taught 
man what he knew not” (alladhi ‘allama bi-l- 
galami; ‘allama l-insana ma lam_ya‘lam) seems, 
according to a translation variant, to make 
an allusion to the “art of writing” as being 
a divinely granted human ability. The 
prepositional expression b7-/-qalamz is then 
not to be understood as instrumental 
(“with the help of the pen”) but as a kind 
of second object (“the pen,” like in 
Q 2:282, with its allusion to God’s teaching 
writing; see GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN). 
This understanding, “who taught writing 
with the pen” (‘allama al-khatta bi-l-qalami), 
is reported to have been found in the 
ancient Qur’an codex of ‘Abdallah b. al- 
Zubayr, who was a member of the 
commission appointed by the third caliph, 
‘Uthman (r. 23-35/644-56), to collect 
officially and publish the text of the 
Qur'an (cf. Jeffery, Materials, 229; see 
GOLLECTION OF THE QUR’AN; CODICES OF 
THE QUR'AN). It would indicate that God is 
the one who taught humankind the script 
“and other things” they did not know 
before (ma‘a ashyaa ghayri dhalika, Vabari, 
Tafst, xii, 646) by teaching them the use of 
the pen. This understanding is reflected in 
the Quran translations by Yusuf ‘Alt, “He 
who taught (the use of) the pen,” Shakir, 
“Who taught (to write) with the pen,” and 
Paret (see also Néldeke, Review, 723; and 
Paret, Kommentar, 515). 

It is also possible (as a second variant), 
however, to understand the phrase as a 
general reference to knowledge of the 
revelation (see REVELATION AND INSPIRA- 
TION), which has been handed down by 
God to humankind through holy scriptures 
(Buhl, Das Leben, 137-8; Bell, Origin of Islam, 
93-43 1d., Quran, i, 635; Paret, Kommentar, 
515; the translations by Arberry, “Who 
taught by the pen,” and Pickthall, “Who 
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teacheth by the pen” are in this vein). Such 
an understanding would associate the con- 
tent of these — God’s teachings — with 
the “guarded tablet” (al-lawh al-mahfiz, 

Q 85:22; see PRESERVED TABLET; HEAV- 
ENLY BOOK), on which the revelation 1s 
preserved in heaven in written form (see 
also Fiick, Das Problem, 1). It would refer 
to the heavenly archetype of the Qur'an, 
whose “pages [are] highly-honored, up- 
lifted, purified by the hands of scribes 
(safara) noble, pious” (Q 80:13-5; see also 
85:21-2; 56:77-80; 98:2-3; 74:52; for safara 
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meaning “scribes,” “reciters” or “angels,” 
see Tabart, Tafsir, xii, 445-6; Qurtubi, 
Jamis, xix, 216; for the Semitic context of 
sdfara that clearly indicates the meaning of 
“scribes,” see Horovitz, Proper names, 229; 
furthermore Jeffery, Quran, 13, 15; Paret, 
Kommentar 502). 

On the other hand, this passage could re- 
fer more specifically to the holy scriptures 
(see also Q 22151; 421133 6:91; 55:1-4), which 
had emerged from the heavenly “tablet” 
and which had been revealed to prophets 
before Muhammad (such as suhuf [brahim 
wa-Miusa, the “scrolls of Abraham [q.v.] 
and Moses [q.v.],” in Q 87:18-9; also 2:53; 
46:12; see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). 
Jews and Christians had been reading 
these older scriptures (agra ‘tina I-kitab, 

Q 10:94), even though some among them 
had denied them when Muhammad came 
to them (Q 2:101-2; see JEWS AND JUDAISM; 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). (For the 
meaning of Aitab and ahl al-kitab in the 
Qur'an, see BOOK, PEOPLE OF THE BOOK, 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN; Augapfel, 
Das fitab, also provides specific informa- 
tion; cf. Berg, Tabari’s exegesis; Buhl, “Die 
Schrift’; Kunstlinger, Die Namen; Tisdall, 
“The Book’.) 

The term fala, “reading” and/or “re- 
citing,” occurs sixty-three times in the 
Quran: the Children of Israel (q.v.) study 
the scripture (¢ailiina I-kitab, Q 2:44); Jews 
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read in the Torah (q.v.; Q 3:93); Jews and 
Christian read/recite their scripture 
(yatluna I-kitab, Q 2:113), some of them at 
night (Q 3:113; see DAY AND NIGHT). Read- 
ing the scripture in an accurate manner 
means to believe in God or, believe in it 
(i.e. the Scripture; Q 2:121). Biblical narra- 
tives, which provide exemplary instruction 
for believers, are reported to have been 
read, and it is said that they be read/“re”- 
cited: such narratives include the story of 
Cain and Abel (q.v.; Q 5:27), Solomon (q.v.; 
Q 7:175), Noah (q.v.; Q 10:71), Abraham 

(Q 26:69), Moses and the Pharaoh (q.v.; 

Q 28:3). Q 18:83 indicates that Muhammad 
(or possibly Moses) is even directed to 
read/recite something relating to dhi 
l-qarnayn (generally understood to be Alex- 
ander the Great, but possibly here refer- 
ring to the devil [q.v.]; see ALEXANDER) 
when asked about him. But reading or 
reciting is not solely a human activity: 
satans read/re-cite (tatli) something about 
Solomon (Q 2:102). 

Most times, however, fala refers in general 
terms to reading the holy scriptures (kztab, 
suhuf), reciting verses of the Qur’an, or 
reading the Qur'an (Q 2:44, 113; 129, 151, 
2523 3:58, 101, 108, 164; 6:151; 8:2, 315 10:15, 
16, 61; 13:10; 17:107; 18:27; 19:58; 19:73; 
22:72; 23:66, 105; 27:92; 28:45, 533 28:593 
29:45; 513 31°73 33345 34:43; 37:33 39:71 
45:6, 8, 25, 31; 46:7; 62:2; 65:11; 68:15 like 
83:13; 98:2; see RECITATION OF THE 
QuR’AN). Tala ‘ala indicates more emphatic- 
ally that God establishes a rule for people, 
which they learn by reading/reciting the 
teachings of the holy book (Q 4:1273 5:1; 
22:30; 23:72; see LAW AND THE QUR'AN; 
BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; LAWFUL AND 
UNLAWFUL; FORBIDDEN; PROHIBITED 
DEGREES). In Q 68:15 and Q 83:13, an un- 
named unbeliever is mentioned who, 
“when our signs (q.v.) are read/re-cited to 
him,” will say “[these are only] ‘writings of 
the ancients’.” That the expression asdfir 
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al-awwalin, which is relevant in this regard 
as well, refers to “writings” can be under- 
stood, for example, from Q 68:37, “Or do 
you have a book in which you study!” (For 
further references, see ILLITERACY; for 
yasturina meaning yakhuttina, yaktubiina, see 
Tabart, Tafsty, xii, 177-8.) 

Another important term, garaa, also indi- 
cates both “reading” and “reciting.” Only 
the verses of Q 96:1-3 start with the imper- 
ative, igra’, to introduce God’s command to 
the Prophet to “repeat” verses of the reve- 
lation (see also Paret, Muhammed, 47-8). 
This mode of introduction, “re-cite” or 
“read,” seems to express in one word the 
primary motive for the entire proclamation 
of the Qur'an and its programmatic char- 
acter: Muhammad was called upon to 
speak aloud a holy text. If gava‘a means 
“reciting,” however, it would not necessar- 
ily imply a writing or the ability to read as 
prerequisites. If it refers to “reading,” 
Muslim commentators have noted that 
Muhammad was inspired by a scripture in 
a divine language (see LANGUAGE, CON- 
CEPT OF), which would not require any 
knowledge of reading or writing profane 
language. (For the idea that it was a “writ- 
ing” from which Muhammad was ordered 
to “read,” see the famous biography of 
the Prophet by Ibn Ishaq [d. ca. 150/ 

767]; see Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 1, 236, n. 5; Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 106; see also, Schoeler, 
Charakter, 59-117; for the etymology and the 
meaning of the word “Quran,” see NAMES 
OF THE QUR'AN, ARABIC LANGUAGE; 
ARABIC SCRIPT, SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QUR’AN; RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN.) 

Q 7:145 confirms that God had “written” 
(kataba) for Moses “an admonition (see 
EXHORTATIONS) of every kind, and a dis- 
tinguishing of everything,” and he had 
done so “upon the tablets,” which he had 
handed over to Moses on Mount Sinai 
(q.v.) so that he would command his people 
according to those laws (see COMMAND- 
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MENTS). Q 5:110 states that God had taught 
Jesus (q.v.) the “book (kztab), the wisdom 
(q.v.), the Torah and the Gospel” (q.v.; see 
also Q 3:48-9). The Quran is taught by 
God as well (Q 53:5; 55:1-2). It is then the 
duty of God’s messengers (see MESSENGER) 
to “read” God’s signs to the people (yatlit 
‘alayhim ayatihi) and to “teach them the 
book and the wisdom, and [to] purify 
them” (Q 3:164; also Q 2:129, 1515 4:113; 
62:2; 65:4). 

A warning of certain writings is given in 
Q 2:78-9; there are books written by some 
Jews who do not “read” (or consciously 
“ienore”) the holy scripture but fabricate 
by themselves writings different from the 
holy text as revealed (see FORGERY): “And 
there are some among them (i.e. the Jews) 
who are not reading the holy scripture 
(ummiyytin), who do not know the book but 
know only fancies and mere conjectures. 
But woe to those who write the book with 
their hands and then say “This is from 
God,’ that they may sell it for a small price. 
So woe to them for what their hands have 
written...” 

The books in which all the deeds of hu- 
man beings are recorded until the day of 
judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT), and the 
idea that God “writes” (kataba) everything 
that people do, are mentioned many times 
(see RECORD OF HUMAN ACTIONS). For 
example, the Qur'an warns that God 
“write[s] down what they (the people) send 
before and what they have left behind. [He 
has] taken account of everything in a clear 
register” (Q 36:12); his “messengers (i.e. the 
guardian angels) are writing down what 
you are devising” (Q 10:21; also 43:80); 
“everything that they have done is in the 
scrolls (of the former generations); and 
everything, great or small, is inscribed 
(mustatar)” (Q 54:52-3); God “writes down” 
(wa-llahu_yaktubu) everything that some peo- 
ple think up all night (or plot, yubayyitina) 
“other than” what you [Muhammad] say 
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(Q 4:81; cf. also Paret, Der Koran, 68). 
Stra 68, entitled “The Pen,” starts with 

the oath “[I swear] by the pen, and that 

which they inscribe” (wa-l-galami wa-ma 


yasturiina). This verse, possibly the second 


oldest verse in the qur’anic revelation 
(Tabart, Tafsiy, xii, 645), lends itself to sev- 
eral explanations: it is understood to allude 
to (a) the art of writing or (b) the scripture 
of revelation or, again, to (c) the pen with 
which all the deeds and the fate of every 
person are recorded (Paret, Kommentar, 516). 
Medieval commentators draw special at- 
tention to the latter concept, i.e. that be- 
fore heaven (see HEAVEN AND SKY), water 
(q.v.) and earth (q.v.), God created the pen 
which inscribes all happenings until the 
day of resurrection (q.v.; awwalu ma khalaqa 
llahu al-qalam..., based on a prophetic say- 
ing; see e.g. Tabart, Ta/st, xii, 177-8). Inci- 
dentally, the idea of the many pens and 
seas of ink (midad, Q 18:109; cf. 31:27) also 
occurs in Jewish sources (cf. Strack/Biller- 
beck, Kommentar, 11, 587; Haeuptner, Koran- 
ische Hinweise, 99-100). 

Writing as a way to fix juridical matters, 
however, is clearly favored in the Qur'an. 
In Q 2:282-3, the need for people who are 
able to write, the importance of written 
documents, and the practices of writing 
and dictating become evident. Detailed in- 
structions as to how to proceed are even 
given: “O believers, when you contract a 
debt (q.v.) one upon another for a stated 
term, then write it down! And let a writer 
(katib) write it down between you justly. 
And let not any writer refuse to write it 
down, as God has taught him [i.e. the art 
of writing]. So let him write it down. And 
let the debtor dictate! [...] And if the 
debtor be a fool, or weak, or unable to dic- 
tate himself, then let his guardian (see 
GUARDIANSHIP) dictate justly... [...] And 
be not loath to write it down, whether it 
(i.e. the amount) be small or great...! That 
is more equitable in God’s sight... But take 
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witnesses whenever you are trafficking one 
with another! And let neither a scribe nor a 
witness suffer harm. [...] And if you are 
upon a journey, and you do not find a 
writer, then a pledge [?] in hand [should be 
required]” (cf. Tabart, Ta/siy iti, 117; Tyan, 
Fiistoire, 1, 73; Schacht, Origins, 186; Nél- 
deke, ca, 1, 78-84; Buhl, Das Leben, 136-8; 
Khoury, Aoran, ii, 249-54 for more detailed 


explanations and references). 
Sebastian Gtinther 
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Literary Structures of the Qur'an 


Rhetorical, grammatical and linguistic 
devices utilized in the conveyance of 
meaning. The message of the Qur'an is 
couched in various literary structures, 
which are widely considered to be the most 
perfect example of the Arabic language 
(q.v.; see also LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QuR’AN). Arabic grammars were written 
based upon the qur’anic language (see 
GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN), and, by the 
general consensus of Muslim rhetoricians, 
the qur’anic idiom is considered to be sub- 
lime. This article is concerned with these 
literary structures and how they produce 
meaning in the Qur'an in an effective way. 

Muslim doctrine holds that the Qur'an is 
inimitable, its inimitability (q.v.) lying not 
only in its matchless literary style (see FORM 
AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN) but also 
in its religious content. As such, the Qur’an 
is considered the avowed miracle (see 
MIRACLES) of the prophet Muhammad, 
testifying to the truth (q.v.) of his prophet- 
hood and the enduring veracity of his mes- 
sage (see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD} 
MESSENGER). These doctrinal consider- 
ations frame classical Muslim consider- 
ations of the literary structures of the 
Quran and their manner of generating 
religious meaning. It should be emphasized 
that these literary structures are not 
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deemed mere otiose embellishments of the 
text of the Qur’an but are rather the fac- 
tors that produce its powerful effect in the 
specific forms presented. If the form of a 
qur anic text is changed in any way, how- 
ever small or seemingly innocent, the 
meaning is modified, often significantly. 
Take, for example, “zyyaka na‘budu” (Q 1:5). 
By syntactically placing the pronominal 
object (tyyaka) before the verb (na ‘budu), 
rather than after it (as the pronominal 
suffix -ka), the meaning of the qur’anic 
verse is specified to be “only you do we 
worship.” This is significantly different 
from “we worship you” (na ‘buduka), which 
declares worship of God but does not 
exclude the possibility of worshiping other 
deities as well (see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM). Syntax, therefore, is an impor- 
tant element of the literary structures of 
the Qur'an, for it helps to determine the 
specific meaning of the text. 

A further example will highlight another 
aspect of the quality of qur’anic literary 
structures: “wa-lakum fi l-qisasi hayatun” 

(Q 2:179), which means “and in retaliation 
(q.v.), there is life for you.” Muslim rhetori- 
cians have compared this qur’anic verse 
with the pre-Islamic Arabian proverb, 
“al-qatlu anfa lil-gath,” which means “killing 
is more likely to preclude killing” (see 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN; 
MURDER; BLOOD MONEY). Although the two 
statements are not exactly congruent, they 
both advocate the application of the death 
penalty in cases of murder, maintaining 
that such a punishment results in a safer 
society, as it both deters others and re- 
moves the murderer from the community 
(see GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
QUR’AN; CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). 
Attention has been drawn to the sound of 
the words in these two statements; the 
phonemes of the pre-Islamic proverb are 
difficult to pronounce in succession, 
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alternating — as they do — between the 
sounds of a and q at opposite ends of the 
laryngeal uttering process, interposed 
between the repetitive dental cluster ¢/, 
whereas the phonemes of the qur’anic 
verse, in contrast, flow easily on one’s 
tongue. Phonology, therefore, is another 
important element in literary structures, 
for it governs and ensures the acoustic and 
phonic fluidity of the qur’anic text, helping 
it to achieve good reception and deliver its 
meaning effectively (see RECITATION OF 
THE QUR'AN). 

As these examples demonstrate, the Ara- 
bic language forms the basis for the literary 
structures of the Qur’an, and is the vehicle 
through which the intended meaning has 
been conveyed. The Qur’an was revealed 
to the prophet Muhammad in Arabic, as 
the text itself reiterates (e.g. Q 12:2; 20:113; 
39:28; 41:3; 42:7; 43:3) and it is in Arabic 
that his contemporaries first heard the 
message, a message that affected both their 
hearts (see HEART) and minds (see INTEL- 
LECT). It is in Arabic that later generations 
of Muslim believers of all ethnic and lin- 
guistic backgrounds have continued to 
hear and recite the qur’anic text, the text 
from which they have drawn guidance to 
shape their lives. ‘To them a translation of 
the Quran into any other language is not 
really the Qur'an (lit. “recitation”; see 
ORALITY; ORALITY AND WRITING IN 
ARABIA), irrespective of its accuracy and 
faithfulness to the Arabic original. Further- 
more, like other languages, Arabic has its 
own specific way of conveying meaning, 
which has been connected with particular 
cultural contexts; the Qur’an’s use of this 
idiom is notably unique and, for believers, 
miraculous. Muslims therefore celebrate 
this unique and inimitable Qur'an, and 
aspire to retain the authentic association 
of language, culture and faith (q.v.) so 
central to their lives. 
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The qur°anic text in the prophet Muhammaa’s 

lifetime 
According to tradition, the Qur’an was 
revealed piecemeal to the prophet 
Muhammad in about twenty-three years 
(between 610 and 632 c.£.). It was orally 
received and memorized (see MEMORY), 
and some qur’anic passages were probably 
written down by his literate Companions 
(see COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET) on flat 
stones, shoulder blades, palm leaves, parch- 
ment and other materials (see CODICES 
OF THE QUR'AN; LITERACY). Although 
qur anic passages of different lengths were 
revealed intermittently — frequently with 
specific reference or in response to particu- 
lar circumstances and events — and were 
thus not necessarily intended or taken as 
continuing where the previously revealed 
text had left off (see ocGASIONS OF 
REVELATION; GHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN), it was the prophet Muhammad 
who — according to tradition — in- 
structed the early believers as to the proper 
placement of these passages in the larger 
(and growing) oral text that would become 
the holy scripture of Islam. By the end of 
Muhammad’s life in 10/632, the Qur’an 
had 114 stiras ranging from the short- 
est — with three verses (Q 103, 108, and 
110) — to the longest, with 286 verses (Q 2). 
Muslim tradition says that Muhammad 
designated the position of every verse but 
one (Q 4:176), since that verse was revealed 
just before his death. His Companions 
chose the place for this verse based upon 
its meaning, context, and style (see Draz, 


Introduction, 15, n. 3). 


The quranic text after the prophet Muhammad’s 
death 
When the oral Qur’an was later “col- 
lected” by the Prophet’s Companions in 
“book” form in ca. 28/650, the 114 siiras 
were arranged largely according to size, 
and not according to the chronological or- 
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der of revelation; the longer stiras were 
placed first and the shorter ones followed 
in a generally descending order of length. 
The notable exception to this arrangement 
is Q 1, Strat al-Fatiha (“The Opening”), 
which, although it has only seven verses, 
was placed at the beginning of the qur’anic 
codex. According to Muslim tradition, 
copies of the Qur'an have normally been 
disseminated in this form since its initial 
collection (one revisionist theory of the col- 
lection and compilation of the Quran is 
provided by John Wansbrough, who, in his 
Quranic studies, argues that the Qur'an did 
not attain its current form until about the 
end of the second/eighth and beginning of 
the third/ninth century; see COLLECTION 
OF THE QUR'AN; MUSHAF). 

One should keep in mind the originally 
oral character of the Qur'an and the 
amount of time that elapsed before each of 
its stiras, especially the longer ones, were 
revealed in their entirety. Hence, it is nec- 
essary to look at the literary structures of 
the siiras (q.v.) to discover how each forms 
a unit, canonically constituting one chap- 
ter. Some pre-modern Muslim exegetes 
(see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSICAL 
AND MEDIEVAL) examined these structures, 
and offered theories of nazm (lit. “order”) 
highlighting the verbal organization of the 
stira’s wording with regard to its syntax 
and rhetorical figures of speech (see 
RHETORIC OF THE QUR'AN); others offered 
theories of mundasaba or tandasub (lit. “rela- 
tionship”) about the linear relatedness of 
verses (q.v.) within the stra, or even of one 
stra and the next. But the treatment of the 
stra as a unit was not really broached by 
Muslim scholars until the twentieth cen- 
tury, notably by Amin Ahsan Islaht 
(1906-97) and Sayyid Qutb (1906-66). 


The stra as a unit 
In his Yadabbur-i Quran (1967-80), Amin 


Ahsan Islaht concentrates on the semantic 
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and thematic content of the siira as a 
coherent unit. He finds that, semantically, 
the stiras are linked in complementary 
pairs and that the Qur'an contains seven 
groups of stiras, each with a block of Mec- 
can suras and a block of Medinan ones, 
which deal, respectively, with theoretical 
and practical aspects of the block’s theme. 
Islahi’s concept is insightful, if a little too 
schematized, but it does not give literary 
structures their due place in generating 
and conveying the meaning of the qur’anic 
stras in his systematized scheme. 

In his F% zilal al-Quran (1952-9), Sayyid 
Qutb focuses on the coherent unity of each 
sira — mostly with regard to its semantic 
and thematic qualities — but he does iden- 
tify structural characteristics related to its 
diction, syntax, imagery and phonology 
that reflect the intended meaning and 
mood of the stira. He finds that each stira 
has a core or central point, a theme that he 
calls its mihwar (lit. its “axis’”), around 
which it revolves. In his view, the sira may 
have one topic (mawdit‘) tightly bound to its 
theme or it may have more topics so 
bound; the theme may sometimes be dou- 
ble-lined (as in long siras), but each line 
(khatt) of the theme is then strongly bound 
to the other. For example, Sayyid Qutb 
believes that Q 2 has a double-lined theme 
whose two lines are strongly bound to- 
gether. The first thematic line revolves 
around the hostile attitude of the Jews (see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM) to Islam in Medina 
(q.v.) and their friendly relations with the 
Arabian polytheists and hypocrites (see 
HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY). The second 
thematic line revolves around the corre- 
sponding attitude of the Muslims in 
Medina and their growth as a believing 
community prepared to carry the responsi- 
bility of God’s call after Jewish rejection. 
Both lines are complementary and tightly 
bound together throughout the stira, which 
eventually ends as it began: by exhorting 
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(see EXHORTATIONS) human beings to 
belief in God (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), 
his prophets, his scriptures (see BOOK; 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN) and the 
metaphysical unseen world (see HIDDEN 
AND THE HIDDEN). From beginning to end, 
the several topics of the stira are related to 
this double-lined theme. 

In all circumstances, Sayyid Qutb be- 
lieves each stira has a special atmosphere 
(jaww) integrating its topic or topics har- 
moniously and a musical rhythm (iga‘ 
mitstqgi) consonant with its topic or topics. 
He maintains that both aww and iga‘ misiqt 
strengthen the effective delivery of its in- 
tended meaning, The aesthetic effects of 
the Qur’an’s literary structures are dis- 
cussed at some length by Sayyid Qutb in 
his books al- Taswir al-fanni fi l-Qur’an (1945) 
and Mashahid al-qwama fi l-Qur’an (1947), 
where he gives a detailed view of the man- 
ner in which the structures generate the 
intended meaning and deliver it with ver- 
bal beauty and psychological power. 

Some Western scholars, on the other 
hand, have criticized the Qur’an because 
they perceived it as lacking in certain liter- 
ary virtues. None other than ‘I. Noldeke 
stated “dass der gesunde Sprachsinn der 
Araber sie fast ganz davor beewahrt hat, 
die eigentlichen Selsamkeiten und 
Schwachen der Koransprache nachzuah- 
men” (Zur Sprache, 22; Fr. trans. “Le bon 
sens linguistique des Arabes les a presque 
entiérement préservés de limitation des 
étrangetés et faiblesses propres a la langue 
du Coran,” in id., Remarques critiques, 34). 
Thomas Carlyle (cf. Arberrry, Koran, 1, 12), 
no mean admirer of the prophet Muham- 
mad as a hero, thought of the Qur’an as 
“toilsome reading” and considered it to be 
“a wearisome, confused jumble, crude, 
incondite.” R.A. Nicholson (cf. Arberry, 
Koran, ii, 9) referred to European readers 
of the Qur'an who held that “it is obscure, 


tiresome, uninteresting; a farrago of 
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long-winded narratives and prosaic exhor- 
tations.” W. Montgomery Watt (Watt-Bell, 
Introduction, 73) spoke of “disjointedness” as 
“a real characteristic of Quranic style.” 

Yet Mohammed Marmaduke Pickthall, 
the first modern British Muslim to make 
an English translation of the Quran 
(which he did not call “The Qur'an,” but 
pointedly entitled The meaning of the glorious 
Koran and subtitled “An explanatory trans- 
lation”) refers to the Quran in his fore- 
word as “that inimitable symphony, the 
very sounds of which move men to tears 
and ecstasy.” Another Englishman, Arthur 
J. Arberry, who also translated the Qur'an 
into English, offered his translation as only 
The Koran interpreted and devised “rhythmic 
patterns and sequence-groupings”’ in it to 
reflect certain aspects of its literary struc- 
tures in Arabic. Although in his introduc- 
tion Arberry admits (Aoran, i, 24) that it is 
“a poor copy of the glittering splendour of 
the original,” he later says that each “sia 
will now be seen to be a unity within itself, 
and the Koran will be recognized as a sim- 
ple revelation, self-consistent to the highest 
degree” (Koran, 11, 15-6). More recently, the 
works of Angelika Neuwirth have focused 
on the literary merit and integrity of whole 
stras (cf. e.g. Neuwirth, Zur Struktur der 
Yiusuf-Sure; see also N. Robinson, Descover- 
ing the Quran). 

The study of the qur’anic siira as a unit 
with coherent unity is still in need of fo- 
cused, philological elaboration in modern 
scholarship. With the possible exception of 
the German school of qur’anic studies, the 
analytical tools and categories for such 
research, as well as the relevant technical 
methods and terminology, need to be 
developed and established, as has been 
achieved — however dissonantly — with 
the study of other scriptures and of other 
literary genres. Such a study will help 
better understand not only the stira and 
its literary structures, but also — ulti- 
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mately — the whole Qur'an as a holy 
scripture with a singular message. The 
study of the macrostructure of the Qur’an 
should build on the conclusions of study- 
ing its microstructures as manifested in the 
stra and its individual, componential peri- 
copes (see NARRATIVES; for an example of 
the contemporary German scholarship on 
the macro- and microstructures of the 
Quran, see the £@ articles by Angelika 
Neuwirth, esp. SURAS; FORM AND STRUC- 
TURE OF THE QUR'AN; RHETORIC OF THE 
QUR’AN). 


The prose of the Qur’an 
As Arabic is the language of the Qur'an, 
its use in a variety of literary forms should 
be closely examined. ‘To be noted first and 
foremost is the fact that the qur’anic text is 
written in prose. It is a very special kind of 
prose, to be sure, and it is unique in many 
ways; but it is definitely prose and not 
verse. Classical Arabic verse has regular 
meter and recurring rhyme as two of its 
basic features, which are partly responsible 
for its symmetry and harmony. These fea- 
tures are clear in the long tradition of the 
Arabic qasida, the ode. The prose of the 
qur anic text, on the other hand, is not at 
all metrical; furthermore, its rhyme is 
neither regular nor constantly based on an 
identical rhyme-letter as in classical Arabic 
verse. It is often replaced by assonance, 
and, sometimes, completely ignored. 
Muslim scholars have been reluctant to 
call the prose of the qur’anic text say‘ 
“rhymed prose” (q.v.), possibly because this 
term is associated with the prose pro- 
nouncements of pagan priests and the 
prose utterances of fortune-tellers (see 
FORETELLING; DIVINATION) or soothsayers 
(q.v.) in pre-Islamic Arabia (see also 
POETRY AND POETS), as well as with the 
prose of later Arabic writings in Islamic 
history characterized by a degree of artifi- 


ciality or mannerism. The term saj, how- 
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ever, is not appropriate mainly because not 
all of the qur’anic text is written in rhymed 
prose. Muslim scholars prefer to designate 
the prose of the qur’anic text as one di- 
vided into fawasil, “rhetorical periods” (sin- 
gular fasila). Each period in the text con- 
tains a semantic-grammatical unit forming 
an ya, “a verse,” usually ending with 
rhyme or assonance echoing the rhyme or 
assonance of other verses in the proximate 
textual neighborhood. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a rhetorical period ends without such 
rhyme or assonance. 

An @ya may be short and can consist of as 
few as one word (e.g. Q 69:1; 101:1) or even 
a couple of “mysterious letters” (q.v.) at the 
beginning of certain siiras (e.g. Q 20:1; 
36:1). It may also be quite long and consist 
of as many as fifty words or more. When 
the @at are short, the effect of the rhymes 
or assonances in the text is powerful 
because, given their proximity to one 
another, they continue to ring in the imme- 
diate memory of the reader or listener and 
instill the meaning with persistence. When, 
however, the dyat are long, the effect of the 
rhymes or assonances as such is less power- 
ful on account of the distance between one 
and the next, thus possibly allowing for 
them to fade in the immediate memory; in 
these instances, however, their effect is usu- 
ally reinforced through their inclusion 
within a brief rhyming phrase or clause 
tagged to the end of the @a as a coda, a 
device which can serve to remind the 
reader or listener of the preceding state- 
ment, pressing it home, and clinching the 
argument of the aya. 

A few examples will suffice to demon- 
strate the nature of rhyme or assonance 
in both the short and long verses of the 
Qur’an. Some examples of the short verses 
are as follows: 1. After the basmala (q.v.), 

Q 112 (in full) reads: (1) gul huwa llahu ahad 
(2) Allahu I-samad (3) lam yalid wa-lam_yilad 
(4) wa-lam_yakun lahu kufuevan ahad. Here the 
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rhyme is -ad. To be noted is the fact that 
the final inflection of the rhyme-word is 
disregarded lest the rhyme be broken; 
otherwise, the final words would not rhyme 
and would read, respectively: ahadun, 
l-samadu, yiilad, and ahadun. 2. Verses g-11 of 
Q 93 read: (9) fa-amma I-yatima fa-la taghar 
(10) wa-amma I[-sa@ ila fa-la tanhar (11) wa- 
amma bi-ni‘matt rabbika fa-haddith. Here the 
rhyme of verses 9 and 10 is -ar but it is 
ignored in verse 11. Examples of long 
verses are as follows: 1. Q 2:143 has forty- 
five words, ending with the coda inna llaha 
bi-l-nast la-raifun rahim, the rhyme of which 
is -im, echoing the majority of the other 
rhymes in the siira, which consist of -am 
and of the assonantal -im and -in. There 
are, however, verses in this stra that end in 
-r (Q 2:148) or -ab (Q 2:165-6), or -ar 
(Q 2:167), as well as other consonantal end- 
ings, in which the rhyme or assonance of 
the majority of the verses of the siira is ig- 
nored. 2. In the same siira, verse Q 2:255 
has fifty words and ends with the coda wa- 
huwa I-‘aliyyu l-‘azim. The verse that follows, 
Q 2:256, which consists of twenty-four 
words, ends with the coda wa-llahu sami‘un 
‘alim. Both verses rhyme in -im, echoing 
most of the other rhymes and assonances 
in the stra, and the coda in each reinforces 
and clinches the argument of the aa. 
From the above, it can be observed that 
the verses of the qur’anic text are of vari- 
ous lengths. In the longer stiras, the verses 
are usually long and in the shorter siiras 
they are usually short, but this is not an 
invariant rule. Even within a single siira, 
the verses vary in length. Although they 
tend to be of a fairly similar length, they 
are not necessarily equal in length nor are 
they composed of parallel and correspond- 
ing syllables, as in metrical composition 
with prosodic feet, to produce the exact 
symmetry of versification. Nonetheless, the 
prose of the qur’anic text has a certain 


rhythm to it, which varies from siira to stira 
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and even within one siira, particularly if it 
is a long one. This rhythm is not that of a 
fixed meter but that of a unique composi- 
tion that allows the topic at hand to qualify 
it and modify its cadences, using verses of 
varying lengths, mostly with rhymes or 
assonances and sometimes without. The 
topic of the sira may gradually unfold dif- 
ferent aspects of its major theme, and the 
verses of the siira may accordingly have a 
different rhyme-letter for each aspect, 
especially in stiras of some length; but, 
again, this is not an invariant rule. 

In sum, the prose of the Qur'an is not 
totally rhymed prose, nor is it totally 
unrhymed free prose. It is a unique blend 
of both, with an important contribution by 
assonance, couched in a variety of short 
and long verses dispensed in siiras of vari- 
ous lengths. The different patterns of 
rhymes, assonances and free endings in the 
verses, as well as the different lengths and 
rhythms of these verses and the varying 
lengths of the stiiras themselves, are all lit- 
erary structures related to the meaning 
offered. In the final analysis, they comprise 
an essential element of the effective deliv- 
ery of the total message of the Quran. 


Phonology 

From the Arabic text of the Qur’an, it is 
obvious that sound plays a major role in 
the effect its words produce, an effect that 
a translation of the Qur'an into other lan- 
guages fails to preserve, despite the best 
efforts of the translators. Arthur J. Arberry 
made a genuine effort in his English trans- 
lation of the Qur’an “to devise rhythmic 
patterns and sequence-groupings in corre- 
spondence with what the Arabic presents.” 
Despite his commendable effort, he admits 
that, in the end, his interpretation is a poor 
echo of the original, as noted above. 

The sound of Arabic words in the 
Quran is an important element of literary 


structure in producing a rhetorical 
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medium that delivers the meaning effec- 
tively. This element functions at different 
levels. At the level of vocabulary, there is 
what rhetoricians would come to describe 
as the “eloquence of the single word” 
(fasahat al-mujfrad): the individual words in 
the Qur’an consist of letters that flow 
harmoniously without tongue-twisting dif- 
ficulties or ear-jarring sounds, each word 
agreeing with common usage and the mor- 
phological rules of Arabic. These later 
rhetoricians also noted the “eloquence of 
composition” (fasahat al-murakkab) with 
regards to the wording of individual 
verses: the order of words is such that their 
phonemes flow with ease from one word to 
the next in pronunciation and are aurally 
perceived with a pleasant sensation. Mean- 
while, the construction follows the rules of 
correct syntax, allowing variations that 
cater to the rhetorical intention and effec- 
tiveness of semantic delivery. At the level 
of passages consisting of shorter or longer 
sequences within a siira, the verses of vary- 
ing lengths are threaded together by 
rhymes and assonances, their rhythms 
varying according to their topics and mod- 
ulated according to their moods in order to 
produce maximum effect. At the level of 
the whole Qur'an, which consists of short, 
middle-sized and long siras, the total mes- 
sage leaves a phonological and semantic 
impression that is considered absolutely 
sublime and that has often been said to go 
beyond the exquisite harmony of music; 
this is “that inimitable symphony” accord- 
ing to Marmaduke Pickthall. Muslim rhet- 
oricians have called this unique composi- 
tion of the Qur'an nazm al-Qur’an (lit. “the 
order of the Quran”), a reference to the 
beautiful fusion of its wording and mean- 
ing in accordance with principles of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and phonology, briefly out- 
lined above. Considering the Qur’an’s 
divine provenance to be a matter of faith 


and deeming its content transcendent and 
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its composition unique, Muslim theolo- 
gians have considered it to be the prophet 
Muhammad’s miracle and declared it to be 
beyond human ability to imitate. By the 
early part of the third/ninth century, they 
developed the doctrine of 79az al-Qur’an, 
literally, the Qur’an’s incapacitation (of 
humans and jinn [q.v.]), but technically 
denoting the miraculously inimitable char- 
acter of the Qur'an. According to the 
theologians, the doctrine that human 
beings and jinn are incapable of imitating 
the Qur’an has been proven by their con- 
tinuing inability to meet its clear challenge 
to them to do so (Q 10:38; 11:13; 17:88; see 
Boullata, Rhetorical interpretation, 


149-57)- 


Transtextuality 
As in music, repetition plays an essential 
role in any literary text of poetic effective- 
ness. In the Qur'an, it takes the form of 
repeated rhythms, rhymes, assonances, 
refrains, patterns of structure and varia- 
tions on the same theme. It is meant to 
inculcate the qur’anic message with power 
while employing a sublime language that 
seizes the heart and mind — without being 
enthralling or entrancing in the pejorative, 
incantatory sense of enslaving comprehen- 
sion, spiritual absorption, and meaningful 
reaction. 

Transtextuality allows several kinds of 
repetition, whereby a usage with strong 
associations of meaning in one part of the 
Qur’an is encountered in another part or 
in other parts of it with echoes of the ear- 
lier usage, either at the intratextual level of 
the same stra or at the intertextual level of 
all the stiras. Two obvious examples of 
refrains may be used to demonstrate this 
repetition at the intratextual level. The 
refrains are repeated several times, with a 
stronger effect each time as the text builds 
to a climax. The first example is Q 55, a 
siira consisting of seventy-eight short 
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verses, of which thirty are a refrain asking 
the rhetorical question: “Which then of 
the favors (see GRACE; BLESSING) of your 
lord (q.v.) will you two deny?” The first 
instance of this refrain occurs after verse 
12, and appears thereafter following every 
verse or two; after verse 44, the refrain 
alternates with every verse until the end of 
the stra. The stira enumerates the bounties 
of God to the two kinds of creatures: 
human beings and jinn (see CREATION). It 
mentions God’s creation of humankind, 
the jinn, the orderly universe and the world 
(see COSMOLOGY) with its wonders, bless- 
ings, gifts, bounties, and benefits that are 
granted to all out of his mercy (q.v.). One 
of these blessings is God’s teaching of the 
Quran. On the day of judgment (see LAsT 
JUDGMENT), all creatures will be rewarded 
or punished according to their deeds (see 
GOOD DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS; RECORD OF 
HUMAN ACTIONS). The stira describes the 
physical features of the reward and punish- 
ment (q.v.), leaving no excuse for anyone to 
deny the prior favors of the lord, which are 
incrementally stressed throughout the stira, 
culminating in the climax, with the thirty 
repetitions of the rhetorical question. 

The other example of refrains recurring 
throughout a single siira is found in Q 77, 
which consists of fifty short verses, ten of 
which are a refrain in the form of a threat: 
“Woe on that day to those who deny” (see 
LIE; GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). The 
day in question is yawm al-fasl, “the day of 
decision,” on which the physical features of 
the world will collapse and all creatures 
will be brought before God for judgment 
(see APOCALYPSE). The siira begins with a 
succession of enigmatic oaths (q.v.) assur- 
ing everyone that what has been promised 
will indeed occur. Then it proceeds to a 
frightening description of the universe as it 
collapses. Creatures are reminded that 
God had created them and the world’s 
benefits for them. They are reminded that 
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God had destroyed the evil-doers of yore 
(see GENERATIONS) and will punish all sin- 
ners (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR), whose 
tricks will not avail against them nor pro- 
tect them from the blazing flames (see 
FIRE; HELL AND HELLFIRE). Meanwhile, the 
righteous will dwell amid shades and foun- 
tains, eating fruits and consuming and 
drinking what they desire, in just reward 
for their pious lives (see GARDEN; PARA- 
DISE} FOOD AND DRINK; PIETY). God’s 
favors and his promised punishment 
throughout the stira are punctuated by the 
repeated threat of woe to those who, on 
that day of decision, deny the truth of 
God’s power, but will not be permitted to 
speak and excuse themselves. ‘The repeated 
threats serve to highlight the fearful pun- 
ishment and, in contrast, the blissful joy of 
reward (see JOY AND MISERY; HOPE). 
Repetitions in the form of refrains like 
these two examples do not occur elsewhere 
in the qur’anic text. There are, however, 
other kinds of repetition in the form of 
words or turns of phrase that are too many 
to enumerate, which contribute to that spe- 
cific quality of the qur’anic style, giving it a 
particular tone. That which was called 
coda above, namely a maxim that comes at 
the end of a verse clinching its purport, is 
an example of such a repetition, a refrain 
that occurs in the Qur'an at both the intra- 
textual and the intertextual levels. An 
example of such a coda is wa-huwa l-‘azizu 
L-hakim, “And he is the mighty, the wise” 
(Q 29:42). This also occurs without the 
definite article but usually with Allah 
(“God”) instead of the pronoun huzwa 
(“he”), as in Q 5:38: wa-llahu ‘azizun hakim, 
“And God is mighty, wise.” This coda 
occurs about forty times in the Qur'an. 
Variations — with a different attribute of 
God (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES) — also 
occur, such as Q 44:42: innahu huwa l-‘azizu 
L-rahim, “Verily, he is the mighty, the merci- 
ful,” or Q 67:2: wa-huwa I-‘azizu l-ghafur, 
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“And he is the mighty, the forgiving” (see 
FORGIVENESS). Among the many other 
codas 1s the one found in Q 2:20: inna llaha 
‘ala kulli shay in qadir, “Verily, God is power- 
ful over everything,” which also occurs 
without zna (“verily”) and begins with wa 
(“and”), as in Q 2:284: wa-llahu ‘ala kulli 
shay in qadix, “And God is powerful over 
everything.” The pronoun huwa or hu may 
also be substituted for Allah, as in Q 30:50 
and Q 41:39, respectively. This coda occurs 
about thirty times in the Qur'an. 

Another form of repetition in the Qur’an 
is the telling of punishment stories (q.v.), in 
each of which a messenger is sent by God 
to a certain people to teach them, to turn 
them away from their evil deeds and to 
warn (see WARNER) them against God’s 
punishment if they do not heed. When 
they persist in their evil ways, God’s pun- 
ishment is visited upon them in a variety of 
terrible ways. Such is the story of the mes- 
senger Hid (q.v.) sent to the Arabian pre- 
Islamic group of people called ‘Ad (q.v.). 
Likewise, it is the story of the messenger 
Salih (q.v.) sent to a certain people of 
ancient Arabia called Thamid (q.v.). Some 
of the stories have biblical equivalents, 
such as the story of the messenger Shu‘ayb 
(q.v.) sent to the people of Midian (q.v.) or 
the story of Noah (q.v.) and his people or 
of Lot (q.v.) and his people or some aspects 
of the story of the prophet Moses (q.v.) 
and Pharaoh (q.v.). Q 26 contains a group 
of these punishment stories, some of which 
are repeated with variations in Q 54, Q 7, 

Q 11, Q 51, and elsewhere. Not only is the 
pattern of events in these stories generally 
parallel, but the wording is often similar, 
sometimes even identical in certain parts of 
the story (see Welch, Formulaic features). 
The oral nature of the original qur’anic 
message is very evident in these stories, 
repeated in a variety of similar ways to suit 
different audiences in the Prophet’s life- 


time. Their purpose, then and later, is to 
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warn and threaten unbelievers, to convince 
them of the power of God and the cer- 
tainty of his punishment, and to reassure 
those who believe in God and accept 
Muhammad’s message that he is truly 
God’s messenger sent to the world as a 
warner and a bearer of good tidings (see 
GOOD NEws) about a new religion and a 
new societal order. The rhetoric of the- 
matic and verbal repetition in the stories 
inculcates this purpose strongly and helps 
instill the meaning effectively. 


Imagery and figurative language 
Metaphors (see METAPHOR) and other fig- 
ures of speech abound in the Quran. As in 
the scriptures of other world religions and 
in the literatures of all nations, figurative 
language is used to enhance the effect of 
what is said by making it beautiful, impres- 
sive, aesthetically striking, and semantically 
powerful. It persuades through literary 
devices that stir the imagination and 
appeal directly to the senses. On this 
count, the Qur'an often offers dramatic 
uses of figurative language in its literary 
structures, as well as original and daring 
insights of unforgettable aesthetic and 
semantic effect. 

There is much in the Qur'an that contin- 
ues to adhere to the literal usage of the 
Arabic language, that is, the use of words 
for what they have commonly been used to 
designate. Yet, as in other languages, there 
are some words whose figurative usage has 
become so common as to be accepted as 
normal literal usage. English words like leg, 
neck, and eye, which originally refer to 
parts of humans or animals, are no longer 
considered metaphorical when used in 
such expressions as “the leg of a table,” 
“the neck of a bottle” and “the eye of a 
needle.” In a similar manner, the Arabic 
word shari‘a, which originally refers to a 
path leading to water sought for drinking, 
has come to refer metaphorically to reli- 
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gious law, as attested in Q 45:18 (see LAW 
AND THE QUR'AN). This religious law 
is — if obeyed — the path leading to the 
quenching of spiritual thirst and the pres- 
ervation of societal health and well-being, 
hence the connection of sharra referring to 
Islamic law. Another similar qur’anic use is 
the Arabic word /atra, which originally 
meant tepidity, but has been commonly 
used to mean interval of time between 
happenings; Q 5:19 reads: gad ja‘akum 
rasiluna_yubayyinu lakum ‘ala fatratin min al- 
rusuli, “Our messenger has come to you to 
make things clear to you after an interval 
between the messengers.” Here fatra may 
also effectively be read — as originally 
intended in Arabic — to mean tepidity. 
The qur’anic statement can then be under- 
stood as saying: “Our messenger has come 
to you to make things clear to you after the 
tepidity of [people’s faith in earlier] mes- 
sengers” (for further discussion, see Abu- 
Deeb, Studies in the majaz). Aside from 
these matters, however, the Qur'an has an 
amazing abundance of fresh and vivid 
images and figures of speech in its literary 
structures, an abundance that has made a 
perceptive modern literary critic and exe- 
gete like Sayyid Qutb argue that what he 
calls taswir fanni, “artistic imagery,” is in- 
deed the preferred style of the Qur'an (see 
Boullata, Sayyid Qutb’s literary apprecia- 
tion). Classical rhetoricians and exegetes of 
the Qur'an writing in Arabic, like al- 
Jurjani (d. 471/1078) and al-Zamakhshart 
(d. 538/1144), among others, have long 
drawn particular attention to this inherent 
quality of imagery in the qur’anic style. 
The primary instance to be noted is the 
fact that the Qur'an speaks of God in 
anthropomorphic language (see ANTHRO- 
POMORPHISM). Although it says of God 
laysa ka-mithlihi shay“un (Q 42:11), “Nothing 
is like unto him,” it speaks of the “hand of 
God” (e.g. Q 3:73; 5:64; 48:10) and some- 
times speaks of “his hand” (e.g. Q 23:88; 
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36:83; see HAND[s]). Muslim theologians 
have long discussed such wording and 
often differ — each according to his theo- 
logical school — about the explanation. 
But it appears evident that, linguistically, 
there is figurative speech here, the word 
hand metonymically referring to God’s 
power (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE). The 
same applies to the “eye of God,” as in 
li-tusna‘a ‘ala ‘aynit (Q 20:39), 1.e. “that you 
[Moses] may be formed before my eye,” 
metonymically meaning under God’s pro- 
tection and according to his will (see EYES). 
In the same manner, the Qur'an ascribes 
attributes to God, such as mercy (q.v.), 
knowledge (see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARN- 
ING), hearing (see HEARING AND DEAFNESS), 
sight (see VISION AND BLINDNESS; SEEING 
AND HEARING), speech (q.v.), love (see LOVE 
AND AFFECTION), Justice (see JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE), power, generosity (q.v.), forgive- 
ness, oneness, wisdom (q.v.), glory (q.v.), 
greatness and so on. God is also said to 
have sat on the throne (thumma stawa ‘ala 
L-‘arsh, Q 7:545 10:33 13:23 25:593 32:45 57:4. 
and elsewhere), with the word “throne” 
taken to be a symbol (see SYMBOLIC 
IMAGERY) of his omnipotence and majesty 
(see THRONE OF GOD). 

Likewise, the afterlife (see ESGHATOLOGY) 
is described in the Qur’an in terms of 
physical pleasure in paradise and physical 
pain in hell, denoting, respectively, reward 
and punishment for deeds done on earth 
(q.v.) in this life, and fulfilling God’s prom- 
ise of reward and his threat of punishment 
elaborated in the Qur'an. The material 
joys of paradise are concurrent with the 
spiritual satisfaction of being near God, 
experiencing eternal peace and bliss, and 
delighting in the beatitude of salvation 
(q.v.). The material sufferings of hell are 
concurrent with the spiritual affliction of 
being exiled from God’s presence, the frus- 
trating experience of eternal self-blame 


and regret, and the permanent agony of 
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being condemned to the misery of damna- 
tion. Jewish and Christian literature have 
parallel details of the afterlife, but the 
qur anic image is, on the whole, suz generis. 
This image can be culled from different, 
scattered texts of various lengths in the 
Quran, most of them found in the Mec- 
can stiras. Each text concentrates on spe- 
cific scenes from paradise or hell, or from 
both, usually presented in a contrastive 
way. Each text, with its different details, 
adds to the total picture of the afterlife. In 
his Mashahid al-qiyama ft l-Quran, Sayyid 
Qutb surveys 150 scenes taken from eighty 
siras of the Qur’4n, sixty-three of them 
from the Meccan period and seventeen 
from the Medinan period. 

Perhaps even more graphic is the 
qur anic image of the last day, the time 
when history comes to a climax: the 
universe is dismantled, the dead are resur- 
rected (see DEATH AND THE DEAD; RESUR- 
RECTION), the last judgment occurs, and 
an eternity (q.v.) in paradise or hell begins 
for those consigned to either according to 
their deeds. What happens on this last day 
is described in ominous words such as in 
Q 82:1-5: “(1) When heaven ts cleft asunder, 
(2) When the stars (al-kawakib, see PLANETS 
AND STARS) are dispersed, (3) When the 
seas are burst, (4) And when the tombs are 
laid open, (5) Each soul shall then know its 
former and latter deeds.” Or, Q 81:1-14, 
“(1) When the sun is rolled up, (2) When 
the stars (al-nujuim) are darkened, (3) When 
the mountains are made to move, 
(4) When the ten-month pregnant she- 
camels are abandoned (see CAMEL), (5) 
When the wild beasts are herded together, 
(6) When the seas are made to seethe, 
(7) When the souls are united, (8) When the 
female infant buried alive (see CHILDREN; 
INFANTICIDE) is asked, (g) For what sin she 
was killed, (10) When the scrolls (q.v.) are 
spread out, (11) When heaven is stripped 
off, (12) When hell is set ablaze, (13) And 
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when paradise is brought near, (14) Each 
soul shall then know what it has pro- 
duced.” Of grammatical note in these 

qur anic passages is the fact that the main 
verbs are used in the passive voice and 
without mention of the specific doer of the 
action, or that they occur in the seventh or 
eighth morphological verbal form, forms 
which usually denote passivity. This struc- 
ture increases the perception of the passiv- 
ity of the universe at the end of time as it 
obeys an omnipotent God who does not 
even need to be mentioned as the doer 
because he is known to be the only one 
with commensurate power and authority 
to act at that cosmic scale. 

There are several other qur’anic passages 
with such ominous, eschatological and cat- 
aclysmic scenes foreshadowing humans 
being brought to account on the last day, 
the day of resurrection and the day of 
judgment. The event is heralded by a terri- 
ble shout (sayha, Q 36:53), a thunderclap 
(sakhkha, Q 80:33), one blast of a trumpet 
(Q 69:13: nufikha ft l-suri nafkhatun wahida) or 
two blasts (Q 39:68: nufikha fi l-suirt [...] 
thumma nufikha fihi ukhra), and other portents 
(as mentioned above). The Quran often 
gives this day a special, alarming attribute 
such as al-haqqa (Q 69:1) or al-gari‘a (Q 101:1) 
or yawm al-fasl (Q 77:13). In order to mag- 
nify the unknown and unexpected dread of 
the day, it immediately follows this attri- 
bute with a rhetorical question or double 
question, asked in awe-inspiring tones, as 
in Q 69:2-3, “What is al-hagqa? And what 
shall make you know what al-hdqqa 1s?” or 
Q 101:2-3, “What 1s al-gari‘a? And what 
shall make you know what al-gari‘a is?” or 
Q 77:14, “And what shall make you know 
what yawmu I-fasl is?” In a similar way, the 
Qur'an gives hell other names, such as 
saqar (Q 74:26) or al-hutama (Q 104:4) and 
follows that name with a rhetorical ques- 
tion, asking as in Q 74:27, “And what shall 
make you know what sagar is?”; and 
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Q 104:5, “And what shall make you know 
what al-hutama is?” A menacing descrip- 
tion is then provided, with terrifying 
details. 

Among the other qur’anic names of hell 
are alyahim (“the hot place”), al-saw (“the 
blaze”), laza (“flame”), and al-nar (“the 
fire”). These very names evoke the physical 
torment of the damned by fire and burn- 
ing, hence the qur’anic image of hell’s 
inmates asking those in paradise for water 
but being denied it (Q 7:50). To drink, they 
are given boiling water like molten lead 
(ka-l-muhli), scalding their faces (Q 18:29), 
or they are given festering liquid pus (main 
sadidin) which they can hardly swallow 
(Q 14:16-7). They are given to eat from the 
zaqqum tree, whose bitter fruits are like 
heads of devils (Q 37:62-5; see AGRICGUL- 
TURE AND VEGETATION). They burn in hell 
but do not die or live, and they are not 
consumed; whenever their skins are seared, 
they are given fresh skins so that they may 
continue to be tormented (Q 4:56). Their 
torment reaches to their very souls and 
they wish they could ransom themselves 
with all their earthly possessions and they 
feel remorse within them on seeing their 
punishment (Q 10:54; see REPENTANCE AND 
PENANCE). They bite their hands in regret 
and wish they had chosen the messenger’s 
way (Q 25:27). They wish they could return 
to the world and be believers (Q 26:102), 
and they cry for help to the lord to be let 
out in order to do righteous deeds, but they 
will not be helped, for they had been fore- 
warned (Q 35:37). 

In contrast, the eternal reward of the 
good and just people is a place of physical 
pleasure and spiritual bliss; it is jannat al- 
nam (“the gardens of delight”) or jannat 
al-firdaws (“the gardens of paradise”) or 
simply al-janna (“the garden’). Through it, 
rivers flow (Q 5:119), rivers of unpolluted 
water, rivers of milk (q.v.) unchanging in 


flavor, rivers of delicious wine (q.v.), and 
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rivers of clear honey (q.v.; Q 47:15). The 
inmates recline with their spouses on 
couches in pleasant shades, enjoying fruits 
and whatever they call for (Q 36:56-57). 
They are adorned with bracelets of gold 
(q.v.) and wear green garments of silk (q.v.) 
and brocade (Q 18:31). They are served by 
immortal youths carrying goblets, ewers, 
and cups filled from a pure spring (see 
SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS); and they do not 
have headaches by drinking therefrom, nor 
are they intoxicated (see INTOXICANTS). 
They eat fruits and the flesh of fowls as 
they desire. They have fair wide-eyed 
maids who are like well-preserved pearls 
(see HouRIS). No vain or sinful talk do they 
hear, but rather greetings of peace 

(Q 56:17-26; see Gossip). They experience 
no fear (q.v.) or sorrow (Q 7:49) and they 
are happy forever (Q 11:108). Their faces 
are radiant, looking toward their lord 

(Q 75:22-3); for they are the mugarrabin, 
“those brought near” (Q 56:11), in the gar- 
dens of delight. 

Although these contrasting images can be 
filled out with further details from other 
qur anic passages on the afterlife, they suf- 
fice here to give an idea of the impressive 
imagery of the Qur'an. They demonstrate 
some of the most striking aspects of the 
imaginative power of the Arabic language 
to paint large scenes. The literary struc- 
tures of the Qur'an, however, also use this 
imaginative power to paint small scenes. 
This usage is found in many of the 
Qur’an’s similes (q.v.), metaphors, and 
figures of speech of every kind. A few 
examples should give an idea of the wide- 
ranging qur’anic employment of such figu- 
rative language. ‘The following is one of 
the complex similes: The futility of praying 
to false gods who never respond (see IDOLS 
AND IMAGES) is likened to a man who 
stretches out his open palms to scoop water 
to his mouth but cannot bring any water to 
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it (Q 13:14). One of the metaphors utilizes 
an oath, swearing by the personified morn- 
ing as it begins: wa-l-subhi dha tanaffasa 

(Q 81:18), meaning, “And by morning when 
it breathes.” The vivid expressiveness 
comes not from the mere personification of 
morning, but from the ascription of 
breathing to the rise of day, denoting the 
resumption of life and movement after 
night’s stillness. Another example of a 
metaphor appears when Zechariah (q.v.; 
Zakariyya) describes his old age. In Q 19:4, 
he is reported as saying, “And my head is 
ablaze with hoary hair” (wa-shta‘ala l-ra’su 
shayban). The spread of white hair on his 
head with advancing age is portrayed as 
the spread of fire, which may first begin 
with one or two sparks then grows inexora- 
bly into a flame. The image is made more 
striking by its grammatical construction: 
the head itself is the subject of burning, 
not the hoary hair, which is added as an 
accusative of specification. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the 
Qur'an utilizes a wide variety of literary 
devices to convey its message. In its 
original Arabic idiom, the individual 
components of the text — siiras and 
ayat — employ phonetic and thematic 
structures that assist the audience’s efforts 
to recall the message of the text. Whereas 
scholars of Arabic are largely agreed that 
the Quran represents the standard by 
which other literary productions in Arabic 
are measured, believing Muslims maintain 
that the Quran is inimitable with respect 
to both content and style (see LITERATURE 
AND THE QUR'AN). From a linguistic stand- 
point, moreover, an understanding of the 
harmony within and between the Qur’an’s 
literary structures will be further enhanced 
by continuing study of macro and micro 
units of the text. 
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Literature and the Quran 


This article deals with two main topics: 
the Qur’an as literature, which focuses on 
the literary aspects of the Quran, and the 
Quran in literature, which focuses on the 
use of the Qur'an in various Islamic litera- 
tures: Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Punjabi, and 
Malay. For further and more comprehen- 
sive discussion of the utilization of the 
Quran in various non-Arabic Islamic liter- 
atures, see the articles SOUTH ASIAN LITE- 
RATURE AND THE QUR’AN; SOUTHEAST 
ASIAN LITERATURE AND THE QUR’AN; 
TURKISH LITERATURE AND THE QUR'AN; 
PERSIAN LITERATURE AND THE QUR’AN; 
AFRICAN LITERATURE. 


Quran as literature 
The literary study of the Qur'an focuses 
on how the Qur’an uses its form, 1.e. its 
language, style, and structure (see LAN- 
GUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QURAN; FORM 
AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN) to convey 
its message or content, 1.e. its worldview, 


values and norms (see ETHICS AND THE 
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QuR’ANn). The emphasis in such a study falls 
on the “how” rather than on the “what” of 
the qur’anic presentation. The literary 
aspect of the Qur'an has been, in one form 
or another, a subject of study since early 
times but generally the context of such 
treatment has been theological, confes- 
sional or didactic rather than literary (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QURAN). The starting 
point in most such works on this topic is 
the challenge that the Qur'an issues to the 
disbelievers, namely, to produce a work like 
the Qur'an if they doubt its divine origin 
(see INIMITABILITY; REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION; BOOK; WORD OF Gop). ‘This 
approach is illustrated by the works of Abi 
Bakr al-Baqillani (d. 403/1012) and ‘Abd 
al-Qahir al-Jurjani (d. 471/1078) — [jaz al- 
Quran and Dalal al-ijaz, respectively. Both 
al-Baqillant and al-Jurjani seek to show 
that, as the word of God, the Quran is 
inimitable and, since it cannot be repli- 
cated by any human being, in whole or in 
part, it constitutes a miracle (q.v.). As such, 
it is a proof (q.v.) of the authenticity of 
Muhammad’s prophecy (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD) and, consequently, of 
the religion of Islam. Such works do not, in 
principle, attempt to isolate the literary 
aspect of the Qur'an for independent con- 
sideration. In 1939, Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966) 
wrote that while works on the rhetorical 
aspect (balagha) of the Qur’an do indeed 
exist (see RHETORIC OF THE QUR'AN), no 
independent literary, 1.e. artistic, study of 
the Quran exists “to this day” (Qutb, 
‘Taswir, 1, 206). In recent years, the literary 
aspect of the Qur'an has received greater 
attention. A significant work in this con- 
nection is Literary structures of religious mean- 
ing in the Qur'an, edited by Issa Boullata (see 
LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE QUR'AN). 
As Boullata (Literary structures, x) points out 
in his introduction, literary structures 
include such diverse elements as “‘dic- 


tion, phonology, morphology, syntax 
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[see GRAMMAR AND THE QURAN], rhythm, 
rhetoric, composition and style, in addi- 
tion to matters related to tone, voice, 
orality [q.v.], imagery, symbolism [see 
SYMBOLIC IMAGERY; METAPHOR], allegory, 
genre, point of view, intertextuality, intra- 
textual resonance and other literary 
aspects — all of which are set within a 
historic epistemology and cultural ambi- 
ance.” In combination with one another, 
these elements produce “the total meaning 
which it (the Qur'an) contains and which 
many generations have tried to compre- 
hend” (ibid.). 

Historically, the atomistic style of exege- 
sis (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSI- 
CAL AND MEDIEVAL), which has dominated 
in qur’anic studies, has militated against 
the development of a proper literary 
approach to the Quran. In the atomistic 
approach, individual verses (q.v.) and verse 
segments become the focus of study, with 
little literary significance attached to the 
larger units of composition. Little wonder 
that this approach laid the Qur'an open to 
the charge of disjointedness: the reader 
gets a strong impression that the Qur'an 
moves from one subject to another quickly 
and arbitrarily, and perhaps without fol- 
lowing any organizing principle. And it is 
no surprise that few studies of narra- 
tive — of plot, dialogue, characteriza- 
tion — in the Qur’an consequently exist, 
for the very concept of narrative presup- 
poses the existence of sustained presenta- 
tion, which an atomistic approach does 
not allow (see NARRATIVES; MYTHS AND 
LEGENDS IN THE QUR'AN). 

One can argue that the charge of dis- 
jointedness against the Qur'an is over- 
stated. First, it obviously does not apply to 
many of the shorter stiras (q.v.; for exam- 
ple, to stiras 80-114), to a number of 
medium-sized stiras, and to many passages 
and sections in larger stiras. In many 


places, an easily identifiable principle of 
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composition is seen to impart unity to 
portions of the text, as in Q 56:7-44 and 

Q 37:72-148, where a brief opening state- 
ment in each case is followed by details. 
Second, a closer study of the Qur'an can 
identify certain patterns of composition in 
it. Al-Zarkashi (d. 794/1391) has shown, for 
instance, that the Qur’an follows certain 
rules of ordering with fair regularity. ‘Thus, 
it nearly always mentions existence before 
nonexistence, the heavens (see HEAVEN AND 
sky) before the earth (q.v.), place (see 
GEOGRAPHY; SPATIAL RELATIONS) before 
time (q.v.), darkness (q.v.) before light (q.v.) 
and night before day (see DAY AND NIGHT), 
hearing before sight (see SEEING AND 
HEARING), messenger (q.v.; rasiil) before 
prophet (nabi), Jesus (q.v.) before Mary 
(q.v.), and the Meccan Emigrants before 
the Medinan Helpers (see EMIGRANTS AND 
HELPERS; see, for these and other details, 
Zarkashi, Burhan, ii, 233 f.). Rules are like- 
wise respected in serial descriptions; 

Q 4:23-4, for example, lists, in order of 
increasingly distant relationships, the 
women a man Is forbidden to marry (see 
PROHIBITED DEGREES). Third and most 
important, the Qur'an, perhaps more than 
any other scripture, has a living context 
that is vital to understanding its message. 
This living context is comprised of the 
direct and immediate record of the life and 
struggle of Muhammad (q.v.) and his fol- 
lowers in first/seventh-century Arabia (see 
PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN), 
and, in many cases, includes, as back- 
ground, unspoken assumptions, unstated 
questions and objections, unexpressed con- 
cerns, doubts, and reservations, knowledge 
of all of which was shared among the 
participants in a given situation (see OPPO- 
SITION TO MUHAMMAD; OCCASIONS OF 
REVELATION). Proper consideration of this 
living context shows that the Qur’an pos- 
sesses a high degree of coherence and con- 
tinuity. It must also be noted that a number 
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of modern scholars of the Qur’an, Muslim 
and non-Muslim, have seen many patterns 
at work in the Qur’an and have drawn 
attention to previously unnoticed compo- 
sitional elements therein (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QURAN: EARLY MODERN AND CONTEM- 
PORARY; GONTEMPORARY GRITIGAL PRAG- 


TICES AND THE QUR'AN). 


Literary features 
The Quran has a rich repertoire of liter- 
ary features, among the best known being 
rhymed prose (q.v.; sy‘) and economy of 
expression, with its two subtypes of “ellip- 
sis” (hadhf) and “terseness” (yaz). The 
rhythm of the Qur’an is best appreciated 
when the Qur'an is recited or chanted (see 
RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN). In the pages 
that follow, we will review selected literary 
features of the Qur'an, to see how they are 
used to convey, enhance and set off its 
meaning-content. 

Words. Individual words used in many 
places in the Qur'an turn out, on closer 
examination, to have special significance 
in the contexts in which they occur. The 
prophet Jonah (q.v.), convinced that the 
people of Nineveh would never believe, 
decides to leave the city. The word used to 
describe his departure is abaqa (Q 37:140), a 
word which is typically used in Arabic for a 
runaway slave (see SLAVES AND SLAVERY). 
Jonah is no slave. But then he is indeed 
one — God's (see SERVANT). Being in the 
service of God, Jonah ought not to have 
decided on his own to quit prophesying but 
should have waited for God’s command. 
The use of abaqa for Jonah, thus, trans- 
forms his departure from a simple physical 
act to one that is fraught with moral impli- 
cations. Again, the city of Medina (q.v.), 
which is almost invariably so called in the 
Qur’an, is designated by its pre-emigration 
name, Yathrib, only once, in Q 33:13. This 
is significant because in that verse the call 
“O people of Yathrib” is made by those 
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who would desert the ranks of the Muslims 
at a time of crisis, hoping that Islam would 
soon be wiped out and that Medina would 
revert to its earlier pagan status and to its 
pre-Islamic name, Yathrib (see HYPOCRITES 
AND HYPOCRISY; POLYTHEISM AND ATHE- 
ISM; IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). The use 
of “Yathrib” in Q 33:13, thus, graphically 
portrays the mentality of a certain group 
of people at a crucial juncture in the early 
history of Islam. 

Two words used for the same object or 
phenomenon in the Qur'an each appear to 
have contextual relevance. ‘Asd, the general 
word for a rod (q.v.), occurs when the refer- 
ent is the staff of Moses (q.v.; as in Q 2:60 
and 7:117). But the word for an old man’s 
staff is minsa‘a, and it is a minsa’a on which 
Solomon (q.v.) leans just before his death 
(Q 34:14), the word indicating, without any 
further help from the context, that Solo- 
mon died an old man. Similarly, Q 10:5 
uses the word diya, which denotes bright 
light and also heat, for sunlight, but the 
word niiz, which is more general, for moon- 
light (see SUN; MOON). 

In a large number of cases, sets of two or 
more words acquire their full meaning only 
when they are seen in a dialectical relation- 
ship with each other (see PAIRS AND PAIR- 
ING). An obvious category of examples is 
that of the divine attributes, of which one 
example should suffice (see GoD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES). Many verses speak of God as 
being powerful (aziz) and wise (hakim): 
since he is wise, he does not abuse his 
might; since he is mighty, his is not ineffec- 
tual wisdom (q.v.; see also POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE). A complementary relation- 
ship thus comes to exist between the attri- 
butes of ‘aziz and hakim. On a higher level, 
the Qur’4n sometimes uses several words 
for one essential meaning — except that 
each word has a different nuance. A most 
interesting example occurs in Q 7:198. In 
describing expertly crafted idols (see DoLs 
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AND IMAGES) that look quite real, this verse 
employs three words for the verb “to see”: 
wa-tarahum_yanzurina ilayka wa-hum la 
_yubsiriina (see VISION AND BLINDNESS). 

A detailed analysis of the highly com- 
plex relationship between the three 

words — ra@, nazara, and absara — is not 
possible here, though a tentative English 
translation, “And you notice that they are 
looking at you, but they do not see,” might 
suggest the degree of complexity. 

In view of its concern with nuance, one 
can expect to find wordplay in the Qur'an. 
Q 12:70 has an extended play on the word 
saraga, “to steal” (see THEFT): Joseph’s 
brothers are “accused” of stealing the 
king’s cup (see CUPS AND VESSELS) but are, 
in fact, being accused of having “stolen” 
Joseph (q.v.) away from his father. In a sim- 
ilar manner, Q 2:61 plays on the word mis, 
which means both a “city” (q.v.) and 
“Egypt” (q.v.). Thus, Moses, unhappy at 
the wandering Israelites’ (see CHILDREN OF 
ISRAEL} JEWS AND JUDAISM) demand for the 
good food to which they were accustomed 
in Egypt, says: “Go into some misr and you 
shall have what you have asked for!” As an 
indefinite noun, misr means “city,” but as 
a diptote it is the name of the country, 
Egypt. The use of misr in the verse draws a 
contrast between the simple food eaten in 
the freedom of desert life and the more 
elegant food eaten in a state of servility in 
Egypt and, thus, the Israelites’ demand is 
put in a political and moral context. 

Imagery. Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966) has argued 
that the distinctive literary feature of the 
Quran is its ability to picture abstractions. 
A fine example is Q 24:35, the Light Verse, 
which states at the outset that God is the 
light of the heavens and the earth, then 
proceeds to give details of that light in 
terms of a similitude. Other examples of 
this phenomenon are found in the many 
passages that give graphic details of the 
cataclysmic last hour and have a truly epi- 
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cal quality (e.g. Q 39:67; 69:13-8; 82:1-4; see 
APOCALYPSE; LAST JUDGMENT). The fre- 
quent occurrence of similes, metaphors 
and parables in the Qur’an gives evidence 
of the Qur’an’s tendency to create vivid 
imagery. 

Although many of the qur’anic similes 
are drawn from the everyday life of the 
Arabs (q.v.) and from the environment 
familiar to them, the contexts in which 
they appear radically change their function 
and quality. The Arabs had seen tree- 
stumps being blown around by a strong 
wind but they must have been struck by 
the description of the rebellious people of 
‘Ad (q.v.) being destroyed by a fierce wind, 
their dead bodies drifting about “as if they 
were stumps of hollow date-palms” 

(Q 69:7; see also 54:20; see AIR AND WIND} 
PUNISHMENT STORIES). Q 54:7 depicts a 
scene of the last day, where human beings, 
raised from the dead (see DEATH AND THE 
DEAD) and in a state of confusion, are “as if 
they were locusts scattered all over” (cf. 

Q 101:4: “like moths scattered all around”). 
The mountains, which today seem immoy- 
able, will, on the last day, float around “like 
carded wool” (Q 101:5; see also 70:9). 

Q 29:41 says that those who rely on some- 
one other than God rely on the spider’s 
web — “the weakest of houses.” 

The metaphors of the Qur’an, like its 
similes, use images that were familiar to 
the Arabs but acquire new significations in 
the Qur’an. Q 2:187 calls husband and wife 
“garments” to each other, implying, on the 
one hand, that marriage protects one’s 
chastity (q.v.), and, on the other, admonish- 
ing the marriage partners to remain faith- 
ful to each other (see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE). And since the Arabs engaged in 
trade and commerce, several metaphors 
involving the notions of buying, selling, 
and giving a loan hark back to this context 
(e.g. Q 2:16, 141, 2453 Q:111; 35:29; 57:11; see 
SELLING AND BUYING; DEBT}; MARKETS). 
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Quranic parables usually illustrate key 
ideas of the Qur'an. There is a variety of 
such parables, which are often signaled by 
a phrase like “The parable of [such-and- 
such a person] is....” We may take as an 
example Q 2:17-8, which describes the atti- 
tude of those who refuse to accept the 
guidance they have been looking for when 
it is presented to them — ironically missing 
the opportunity for which they have been 
looking: “Their parable is that of a man 
who kindled a fire (q.v.); when it had lit up 
the surrounding area, God took away their 
light, leaving them in layers of darkness, 
unable to see as they are. Deaf (see HEAR- 
ING AND DEAFNESS), dumb, blind — so they 
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shall not return!” Q 2:264-5 makes the 
point that only acts of charity done to win 
God’s pleasure will be rewarded in the 
hereafter (see ESCHATOLOGY; REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT; GOOD DEEDs): condescension 
toward or harm of the recipient of a favor 
will wipe out a charitable act, just as the 
dust on a rock is wiped clean by rain, 
whereas charitable acts done in a true 
spirit of piety will grow, just as a garden on 
a height will grow and prosper even if it 
gets a drizzle. 

Parallelism, chiasmus, and epanados. Various 
kinds of emphasis are produced through 
parallelism, which has an ABA'B' structure 
(as in Q 11:24: those who are blind and 
those who are deaf/those possessed of 
sight and those able to hear; see also 
Q 20:118-9; 28:73). Emphasis is also pro- 
duced through chiasmus or reverse paral- 
lelism, which has an ABB'A' structure (as in 
Q 40:58: those who are blind and those 
who are sighted/those who believe [see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF] and do good deeds 
and those who do evil deeds [q.v.]). Some 
of these arrangements are quite elaborate 
and complex, as in Q 35:19-22, where par- 
allel and chiastic structures interpenetrate. 
In the story of Joseph in the twelfth stra, 
the plot is constructed on the principle of 
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chiasmus; as Mustansir Mir (‘The qur’anic 
story of Joseph) has shown, the first half of 
the stra builds a series of tensions which 
are then resolved in reverse order in the 
second half. In epanados, one returns to the 
idea with which one started (reditus ad pro- 
positum), highlighting, on the one hand, the 
importance of the reiterated idea and, on 
the other hand, the interconnectedness of 
the materials enclosed between the two 
occurrences of the idea. Q 17:22-39, thus, 
begins and ends with the prohibition of 
setting up false deities; and Q 23:1-11 enu- 
merates a number of qualities of the true 
believers — those who will “achieve 
success” — the passage underscoring the 
importance of the prayer (q.v.) ritual by 
referring to it at the beginning (Q 23:2) and 
toward the end (Q 23:9; cf. a similar 
emphasis on prayer in the large section of 
Q 2:163-238, where prayer is mentioned at 
the beginning, in Q 2:177 and at the end, in 
Q 2:238). 

Other devices. We will briefly note several 
other devices used in the Qur'an, giving 
one example of each and indicating the 
purpose it serves in its context. Q 2:51 
accuses all of the Israelites of worshipping 
the calf (see CALF OF GOLD) when only 
some of them had done so. This substitu- 
tion of the whole for a part (synecdoche) 
underscores the principle of collective 
responsibility. God sends down rain from 
the skies but @ 45:5 says that God sends 
down rzq, “sustenance”: by substituting 
effect for cause (metonymy), the verse focuses 
our attention on the actual products of the 
rainwater we consume, eliciting from us a 
response of gratitude (see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE; BLESSING; GRACE). Q 4:102 
asks the embattled Muslims to “take their 
guard (hidhr) and their weapons (asliha).” 
The verb for “take,” akhadha, applies liter- 
ally to “weapons,” but only metaphorically 
to “guard.” The use of one verb in two 
senses (syllepsis) indicates that the best way 
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to take one’s guard in a situation of war 
(q.v.) 1s to have one’s weapons ready. 

Q 9:62, using the singular pronoun for God 
and Muhammad when one would expect 
the dual, deliberately violates grammar for 
effect (enallage), implying that, in order to 
please God, the believers must first please 
his messenger by obeying him, for to obey 
Muhammad is to obey God (see OBE- 
DIENCE). Q 21:89-90 says that God granted 
Zechariah’s (q.v.) prayer for a son, even 
though Zechariah was very old and his 
wife was sterile: “We granted his prayer 
and gave him John (see JOHN THE BAPTIST), 
and we made his wife fertile for him.” The 
sequence, one feels, should have been: We 
granted his prayer; we made his wife fertile 
for him; and [having done so] we gave 

him John. The reversal of the expected 
sequence (hysteron proteron) in the verse sug- 
gests immediacy: Zechariah’s prayer was 
granted without any delay at all, so much 
so that the detail itself, “We made his wife 
fertile for him,” was not allowed to inter- 
vene between the prayer and its accep- 
tance. In many verses, a series of divine 
attributes is presented without the use of 
the conjunction “and” (wa), as in Q 59:23: 
“He, God, is the one other than whom 
there is no god: King, possessor of glory, 
[source of ] peace, giver of security, protec- 
tor, mighty, dominant, proud.” Such an 
omission of the conjunction (asyndeton) 
serves to emphasize the unity or integrality 
of all the divine attributes and their simul- 
taneous existence in the same deity — and, 
by thus negating division or distribution of 
the attributes among several deities, to 
reinforce the doctrine of monotheism. In 
Q 21:63, Abraham (q.v.), tongue in cheek, 
rejects the charge of demolishing the idols 
of the temple, imputing the act to the chief 
idol, whom he had spared, and suggesting 
that the temple custodians ask the broken 
idols about the matter. This affirmation 
through denial (apophasis) enables him to 
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checkmate his opponents, for he means to 
drive home the point that a dumb piece of 
rock does not deserve to be deified. 

Irony. Irony is created through a contrast 
between appearance and reality, for exam- 
ple, between a situation as it is or might 
develop and the situation as it appears to 
someone. In tempting Adam and Eve (q.v.) 
in the garden (q.v.) of Eden, Satan (see 
DEVIL) suggests to them that the fruit of 
the forbidden tree could transform them 
into angels but that God would not like 
them to become angels; hence the prohibi- 
tion to eat of the tree (Q 7:20). But the 
angels have already bowed (see BOWING 
AND PROSTRATION) before man (Q 2:30-4) 
and acknowledged his supremacy, so that 
man’s attempt to become an angel (q.v.) 
constitutes a descent, not an ascent, on his 
part (see FALL OF MAN). In the story of the 
People of the Garden (Q 68:17-33), the rich 
but niggardly owners of the orchard, upon 
seeing their orchard destroyed, think that 
they must have arrived at someone else’s 
orchard, and so they exclaim, “We have 
lost our way!” (¢nnd la-dalliina, Q 68:26). But 
they do not realize that they have lost their 
way not in the literal sense but in the 
figurative — moral — sense. Upon realiz- 
ing that it is their own orchard they have 
reached after all, they say that they are 
mahriimiin (Q 68:27), that is, deprived of the 
produce, not realizing that they have been 
deprived of God’s blessings in this world 
and the next. The qur’anic story of Joseph 
(Q 12), like the biblical, offers a dramatiza- 
tion of the thesis that God’s purposes are 
inexorably fulfilled and irony is one of the 
principal means of establishing that thesis 
(see Mir, Irony in the Qur'an). 

Characterization and dialogue. Very few of 
the persons mentioned or referred to in the 
Quran are actually named. In almost all 
cases, however, they are distinctive enough 
to be recognizable. The qur’anic Moses is, 
of course, unmistakable, but so is the 
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unnamed man who comes rushing in from 
the far end of the city to inform Moses of 
the Egyptians’ plot to kill him (Q 28:20). 
The qur’anic Joseph is easily recognizable 
but so is the unnamed Egyptian noble- 
woman who tries to seduce him (Q 12:23). 
A few points about characterization in the 
Quran may be noted (comparisons with 
characterization in the Bible will be fruit- 
ful). First, there is very little physical 
description. This absence indicates that 
such detail is not a crucial element of char- 
acter: people must not be judged on their 
appearance but on the strength of their 
deeds (cf. Q 49:13: “The noblest of you in 
the sight of God is the most pious one of 
you”; see PIETY). Second, the Qur'an does 
not recount the day-to-day events and hap- 
penings in the lives of its characters, whom 
we encounter only at decisive moments 
when, through their speech or action, they 
reveal their true selves, or provide signifi- 
cant clues about their views, attitudes, and 
inclinations, and help us “place” them. 
Third, there are not only individual but 
also collective characters in the Qur'an. In 
many places (e.g. in Q 11, “Hiid”), the 
Quran speaks of small or large groups of 
people, even nations, as if they were a sin- 
gle personality speaking or acting in uni- 
son. Thus, in a dialogue, a prophet might 
be represented as addressing a number of 
courtiers or nobles who speak and act as if 
they were a single entity. The implication, 
of course, is that the view held in common, 
or the action done in concert, is more 
important than the individuality of the 
characters. Even in these cases, however, 
the group qua group is usually seen to have 
its distinctive identity. Thus, Joseph’s 
brothers (in Q 12), the magicians of Pha- 
raoh (q.v.; Q 7:113-26; 20:65-73; 26:41-51), 
and the People of the Garden (Q 68:17-32) 
have clearly identifiable personalities. 
Fourth, just as there are groups that look 
like individuals, so there are individuals 
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who represent types. It is true that qur’anic 
characters are, as a rule, presented within 
the general framework of the conflict 
between good and evil (q.v.), but they are 
not abstractions. Regardless of their moral 
alignment, most characters come across as 
men and women of flesh and blood and 
display traits that are very much human. 
And while many of the qur’anic characters 
are either “good” or “bad,” they can 
hardly be called flat — in the sense in 
which E.M. Forster famously used the 
term. Moses, quite obviously, is a multidi- 
mensional figure, as are Abraham, Joseph, 
the Queen of Sheba (see B1LQis), and Pha- 
raoh’s magicians, who all undergo some 
kind of change and development with 
time. (On dialogue in the Quran, see 
DIALOGUES.) 

Tasrif as a narrative principle. Tasrif a word 
used in the Qur'an to denote the changing 
patterns of movement of the winds 
(Q 2:164; 45:5) and also the diverse modes 
of presentation of the qur’anic message 
(nusarrifu, as 1n Q 6:65; and sarrafna, in 
Q 17:41; 46:27), may be called a qur’anic 
narrative principle. ‘Typically, the Qur'an 
does not present, for example, a story all in 
one place but breaks it up into several por- 
tions, relating different portions in different 
places, often with varying amounts and 
emphasis of detail, as they are needed and 
in accordance with the thematic exigencies 
of the stiras in which they occur. The 
Qur’an does not tell a story for its own sake 
but in order to shed light on the theme 
under treatment in a particular stra. In 
doing so, it eliminates chronology (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN) as an 
organizing principle in narration, replac- 
ing it with the principle of thematic coher- 
ence, a principle that determines which 
portion of a story will be narrated in what 
place. In other words, the story told in a 
given sira is likely to be stira-specific. A 


number of Western writers — among 
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them Angelika Neuwirth, Anthony Johns, 
Neal Robinson and Matthias Zahniser (see 
bibliography) — have attempted to see 
qur anic siiras as unities or as possessing 
thematic and structural coherence. 
Repetition. Vhe Qur'an appears to be 
repetitive in respect of both thematic sub- 
stance and formal expression. Muslim 
scholars who have dealt with this phenom- 
enon have concluded that repetition in the 
Quran, whether in form or substance, is 
usually quite significant and purposeful. At 
a basic level, repetition serves to put em- 
phasis on a point, catching an overflow of 
meaning, as in Q 19:42-5, where Abraham, 
imploring his father to abandon the wor- 
ship of idols, utters ya abati (“O my dear 
father!”) no fewer than four times, the rep- 
etition indicating his deep love and con- 
cern for the salvation (q.v.) of his father. 
Sometimes, repetition is used to insure a 
cumulative impact, as when a series of 
verses or sentences, beginning with the 
same word or words create a crescendo 
effect, leading to a climactic point (e.g. 
Q 7:195; 52:30-43). One or more phrases 
repeated two or more times, say, at the 
beginning of a series of passages, may 
serve as a frame for presenting an argu- 
ment or making a comment. Q 26:104-90 
relates the stories of five prophets — Noah 
(q.v.), Hid (q.v.), Salih (q.v.), Lot (q.v.) and 
Shu‘ayb (q.v.) — and their nations. All five 
passages in this section have an almost 
identical beginning. The repetition in this 
passage may appear to be formulaic but in 
fact it highlights (here and in many similar 
passages, e.g. Q 7:59-102) several things: 
that the many prophets sent by God all 
preached the same essential message; that 
each of these prophets was a member of 
the nation he addressed, so that the people, 
who knew him to be truthful and thus had 
little reason to reject his message, opposed 
him out of sheer stubbornness (see LIE; 
TRUTH; INSOLENGE AND OBSTINACY); that 
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although each prophet sought to rectify the 
evil peculiar to his nation, all of them be- 
gan their preaching by calling their peoples 
to the correct faith (q.v.), which is the foun- 
dation of all good conduct; and that 
Muhammad the prophet should not grieve 
at his rejection by the people of Mecca 
(q.v.), for just as God has punished the re- 
bellious nations of those prophets, so he 
will punish the Meccans if they continue to 
oppose him. The formal identity of expres- 
sion in the several parts of the passage thus 
conveys a complex set of meanings. 

At times the Qur'an employs refrain. A 
celebrated example occurs in Q 55, where 
the verse “Which of the blessings of God 
will you, then, deny?” occurs no fewer than 
thirty-one times. According to Amin Ahsan 
Islahi (1906-97), this stira was revealed in 
Mecca at a time when Muhammad’s oppo- 
nents adamantly refused to accept the 
Qur'an, defiantly asking for the punish- 
ment with which they were threatened in 
case they disbelieved. The siira, accord- 
ingly, uses the refrain to force their atten- 
tion. As Islahi puts it: “This stylistic feature 
of repeatedly drawing someone’s attention 
to something is, of course, used only when 
the addressee is either so stubborn that he 
is unwilling to accept what goes against his 
wishes, or so obtuse that he cannot be 
expected to see reason unless he is held by 
the scruff of his neck and forced to pay 
attention to every single thing” (Islahi, 
Tadabbur-i Qur'an, vii, 119). In other words, 
the refrain in Q 55 serves to bring into relief 
the particular mentality of the Meccan dis- 
believers at a certain stage of Muham- 
mad’s ministry. Islaht notes that Q 54 was 
revealed in a similar set of circumstances, 
and that it, too, has a refrain (“How were 
my punishment and my threat?” see id., 
Tadabbur-i Qur'an, vii, 119). 

The classical works on the Qur'an are 
important aids to understanding the 


Quran. Yet, from an artistic or literary 
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point of view, they have certain limitations; 
the principal one being that, in these 
works, the literary study of the Qur'an 
rarely achieves independence of theologi- 
cal considerations. In this respect, the 
study of the Qur’an as literature in the 
modern sense of the term is in its begin- 
ning stages. Such study will definitely be 
helped by insights gleaned from the study 
of the Bible as literature, though the differ- 
ences between the two scriptures will re- 
quire that each be approached essentially 
on its own terms (see SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QuR’AN). The field of the literary study of 
the Qur’an holds considerable promise and 
is one in which cooperation between Mus- 
lim and Western scholars can be quite 
fruitful. 


Quran in literature 
There is no doubt that the Qur’an exerted 
a tremendous influence on various Islamic 
literatures, just as it did in other areas of 
artistic and intellectual activity in Islamic 
civilization. Its influence on Arabic litera- 
ture in particular was, as expected, the 
earliest, but also the most intensive and 
enduring: Arabic, after all, was the lan- 
guage in which the Qur'an was revealed. 
But as Islam moved beyond its initial area 
of dissemination, both in the first centuries 
of its expansion but also in subsequent 
periods of commercial, military and mis- 
slonary activity, the Quran interacted with 


numerous linguistic and literary cultures. 


Quran in Arabic literature 
Although Arabic, as a language and a liter- 
ary tradition, was quite well developed by 
the time of Muhammad’s prophetic activ- 
ity, it was only after the emergence of 
Islam, with its founding scripture in Ara- 
bic, that the language reached its utmost 
capacity of expression, and the literature 
its highest point of complexity and so- 
phistication. Indeed, it probably is no 
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exaggeration to say that the Qur'an was 
one of the most conspicuous forces in the 
making of classical and post-classical 
Arabic literature. 

According to the Muslim scholars (both 
of the Qur'an and of literature), the use of 
the Qur’an in literature is to be clearly dis- 
tinguished from the “imitation” of the 
Qur'an, mu ‘Grada, deemed to be beyond the 
capability of human beings. Comparing 
the two phenomena, the literary scholar 
al-‘Tha‘alibi (d. 429/1039) has the following 
to say in the theoretical introduction to the 
earliest and most comprehensive book on 
the subject, his al-Jqtibas min al-Qur an al- 
karim (Tha‘alibt, Iqtzbas, 1, 37-9; see also 
Gilliot, Un florilége coranique). He first 
dwells on the idea of the Qur'an as God’s 
most beautiful and majestic speech (q.v.) 
whose revelation sent shock waves among 
the eloquent Arabs of the time and made 
them admit humbly of its superiority, of 
their inability to produce anything like it, 
and hence of its being the Prophet’s 
miracle — like Moses’ rod and Jesus’ abil- 
ity to heal the sick and raise the dead. 
Understandably, he concludes, anyone who 
tried to imitate the Qur'an after the spread 
of Islam failed; what people could do was 
“to borrow” from it (igtibas, as in the book’s 
title). Consequently, according to al- 
Tha‘alibi, whereas imitation of the Qur’an 
was a breach of the distinctive status of the 
Quran and the Prophet, unfeasible and 
foolish, borrowing from the Qur'an pro- 
tected the Qur’an’s and the Prophet’s 
distinguished status, and was therefore 
both feasible and wise. It adorned the lit- 
terateurs’ speech, beautified it, and made it 
more eloquent, elevated, and sublime. 
Tha‘alibt offers this as an explanation for 
the borrowing from the Qur’an that was 
widely practiced by all involved in the vari- 
ous branches of literary expression, both 
oral and written, up until his own day. 

Al-Tha‘alibt — writing in the late fourth/ 
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early eleventh century — was not only in 
favor of quranic borrowing in literature 
but also completely oblivious to the issue of 
its legitimacy. Before him, only two reli- 
gious scholars had expressed their aversion 
to it: al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728; see 
Qalqashandi, Subh, 1, 190) and al-Baqillant 
(d. 403/1012; see Zarkashi, Burhan, i, 483). 
Later, however (possibly as late as the 
eighth/fourteenth century), the question of 
the legitimacy of qur’anic borrowing 
became a subject of discussion in the 
works of scholars of the Qur'an, literature, 
and rhetoric (see Zarkashi, Burhan, 1, 481-5; 
Suytitt, /égan, 1, 147-9; Qalqashandi, Subh, 

1, 190-1; Macdonald/Bonebakker, Iktibas, 
1092). Significantly, though, almost all of 
these scholars noted that, with the excep- 
tion of the Malikis, the vast majority of the 
scholars found qur’anic borrowing either 
permissible or commendable. While these 
authors themselves did not object to the 
principle of mixing the sacred (see sANCTITY 
AND THE SACRED) with the profane (q.v.), 
they examined and regulated its suctability: 
there were places where such usage could 
be considered befitting, and hence would 
be acceptable (e.g. in sermons, speeches, 
testaments); not unbefitting, and hence 
permissible (e.g. in love poetry, letters, sto- 
ries); and unbefitting, and hence impermis- 
sible (e.g. in jest, vulgarity and profanity; 
and cf. Tha‘alibi, /gtibas, chap. 16). In these 
judgments they seem to have been guided 
by matters of precedence and historical 
reality. For the scholars could not deny the 
numerous reports that the Prophet and 
some of his most venerable Companions 
(see COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET) had 
used qur’anic citations in their speech/ 
hadith (see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN), as 
well as the fact that borrowing from the 
Quran in literature was very widespread 
in the works of litterateurs, among them 
some of the most pious and strict religious 


scholars, such as al-ShafiT (d. 204/820) and 
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‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi (d. 429/1037). 
All of this confirms — as is alluded to 
by al-Suyati (d. g11/1505; Ligdn, 1, 147, 
1. 11-2) — that the theoretical discussion of 
the legitimacy of qur’anic borrowing is a 
late phenomenon and that before that time 
the Qur'an was used freely in literature. 
What the scholars meant exactly by “bor- 
rowing” can be gleaned from the terms 
they used to describe this phenomenon. 
The first two terms which we encounter 
are rather peculiar and seemingly negative: 
they are sariga, “theft or plagiarism” — as 
in the title of “Abdallah b. Yahya b. 
Kunasa’s (d. 207/822) now lost book, al- 
Kumayt’s [d. 126/744] thefts [sariqat/ from 
the Qur'an (Ibn al-Nadim, 77/70-1/1, 
155) — and zkhtilas, “theft or misappro- 
priation” — as in al-Hamdanzt’s (d. 334/ 
945) description of Bishr b. Abt Kubar 
al-Balawi’s (d. after 202/817) Qur’an- 
studded letters (Hamdani, S2/at, 86). The 
context of these terms, however, indicates 
that they meant something positive like 
“plucking” — a kind of stealthy, unex- 
pected appropriation of qur’anic materials 
which takes the readers/listeners (pleas- 
antly) by surprise. After the fourth/tenth 
century, the terms for qur’anic borrowing 
become more clearly neutral and more or 
less standardized: initza, “extraction,” 
tadmin, “insertion” (a word taken over from 
the insertion of poetry or proverbs in 
prose), igtibas, “borrowing,” ‘aqd (used for 
the Qur’an in poetry only), also zstishhad, 
“citation,” talwih/talmih, “allusion,” ishara, 
“reference,” in addition to two more words 
which mean “extraction”: istinbat and 
istikhrg (Tawhidi, Basar, 11, 230; Tha‘alibr, 
Iqtibas, 1, 193; Zarkashi, Burhan, 483; 
Qalqashandi, Swbh, i, 189, 194, 197, 199, 
200; Suyutt, Jigan, i, 147; Jomaih, The use of 
the Quran, 1-2). As understood by Muslim 
scholars, then, qur’anic borrowing in liter- 
ature occurs when litterateurs extract some 


material from the Qur'an and insert it skill- 
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fully into their literary products in the form 
of citation, reference, or allusion. 

The use of the Qur'an in Arabic litera- 
ture began as early as the lifetime of the 
Prophet, for we know that some of the 
new poet-converts to Islam, ‘Abdallah b. 
Rawaha (d. 8/629), Ka‘b b. Zuhayr (d. 26/ 
645), and Hassan b. Thabit (d. 54/674), 
used it extensively in their poetry (Khan, 
Vom Einfluss des QurGns; see POETRY AND 
poets). As the Islamic community ex- 
panded, this use grew conspicuously and 
was undertaken not only by Muslims but 
also by non-Muslims, like the Christian 
Umayyad poet al-Akhtal (d. go/709) and 
the Sabian “Abbasid prose writer Abt Hilal 
al-Sabi (d. 384/994). This was unavoidable 
for a number of reasons: the Qur’an was 
not only a powerful religious guide and 
companion in ritual for the believers but 
also an equally powerful literary text for 
all of the residents of the Islamic realm, 
believers and non-believers alike. Its text 
and script (see ARABIC SCRIPT; ARABIC 
LANGUAGE} COLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN; 
CODICES OF THE QUR'AN) were standard- 
ized early enough to make it reasonably 
accessible even to non-native speakers of 
Arabic. From the earliest times, profes- 
sional Quran reciters roamed the empire, 
teaching and transmitting it (see TEACHING 
AND PREACHING THE QUR'AN). Teachers in 
the informal schools made it a primary 
item in their curricula; scholars established 
disciplines of learning to investigate each 
aspect of it (see TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES 
OF QUR’ANIG STUDY); and the supremacy of 
Arabic as the language of state, society and 
civilization made it practically impossible 
to escape its impact. Indeed, before the 
end of the Umayyad period (132/750), the 
Quran was identified by the chief secre- 
tary of the central chancery, ‘Abd al- 
Hamid al-Katib (d. 132/750), as the first 
item in the required list of studies needed 
by the state’s secretaries (al-Qadi, The 
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impact of the Qur'an, 287), many of 
whom became leading figures of Arabic 
literature for centuries to come. This idea 
became rooted so deeply that it was re- 
peated by scholars over and over again (see 
Qalqashandi, Subh, i, 200-1). In the 
sixth/twelfth century a secretary to the 
Fatimids, Ibn al-Sayraff (d. 542/1147), 
wrote an entire book entitled Intiza‘@ al- 
Quran al-‘azim (as yet unpublished) in 
which he listed the qur’anic verses that 
could be used by the state’s secretaries in 
the presentation of a multitude of topics. 
On another level, the Qur'an seemed to be 
the only — or at least, the principal — fac- 
tor of stability in the early, turbulent de- 
cades of Islam, when factionalism was 
rampant, there were conflicts galore and 
the search for the “true” Islam was taken 
very seriously in all the sectors of the 
community. This made the Qur'an an 
indispensable reference for all those groups 
and, with that, it became an organic part 
of their consciousness. In addition, the 
Qur’an — in this crucial formative 

period — was frequently memorized (see 
MEMORY), even when its study was accom- 
panied by a written text, as indeed it still is 
today. This gave it, from the early days of 
Islam, a prominent mental presence in the 
minds of the people living in Islamic lands 
and it could not but become part of the lit- 
erature they produced. 

The main areas in which the Qur’an 
exerted noticeable influence on Arabic lit- 
erature are diction and themes; other areas 
are related to the literary aspects of the 
Qur'an, particularly oaths (q.v.), meta- 
phors, imagery, motifs, and symbols. As far 
as diction is concerned, one could say that 
quranic words, idioms, and expressions, 
especially “loaded” and formulaic phrases, 
appear in practically all genres of literature 
and in such abundance that it is simply im- 
possible to compile a full record of them 
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(see SLOGANS FROM THE QUR'AN). For not 
only did the Qur’an create an entirely new 
linguistic corpus to express its message, it 
also endowed old, pre-Islamic words with 
new meanings and it is these meanings that 
took root in the language and subsequently 
in the literature. Again, because in qur’anic 
borrowing words can be taken out of their 
quranic context, there are almost limitless 
contexts in which they may be used. 

Quranic themes also occur frequently in 
literature. Themes pertaining to God and 
his power/mercy (q.v.), to the Qur'an with 
its many names (see NAMES OF THE 
QUR’AN), to prophethood and the stories of 
various prophets and messengers, to the 
relation of God to humans and of humans 
to God with various aspects, to the human 
condition from the Fall onward, to the 
Islamic experience and early history begin- 
ning with the mission of Muhammad, and 
to many aspects of morality, ethics, law 
(see LAW AND THE QUR'AN), theology, cos- 
mology (q.v.) and eschatology, are, among 
others, themes that many litterateurs used 
in their work. Such themes tended to occur 
in some genres more than others; one 
encounters them most frequently, for 
example, in elegies, self-praise, panegyric 
and its opposite, satire, and above all in 
ascetic, Safi and devotional literature (see 
SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN). 

The use of the literary aspects of the 
Qur’an is more difficult to categorize: it 
could occur anywhere, sometimes in the 
most unexpected places, as in a poem on 
wine-drinking — hardly a positive activity 
in Islam (Zubaidi, The impact, 328; see 
WINE; INTOXICANTS). Other examples col- 
lected by Zubaidi (The impact, 325, 326, 
334) indicate that images in literature 
derived from the Qur’an can be coined 
through similes and metaphors as well as 
quranic motifs, like the motif of exile from 
heaven, as in al-Farazdaq’s (d. 110/728) 
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portrayal of himself after he had divorced 
his beloved wife: “She was my paradise 
(q.v.), from which I was exiled/Like Adam 
when he rebelled against his lord (q.v.; see 
also REBELLION).” 

More frequently, qur’anic characters with 
powerful symbolic values (like Joseph for 
beauty [q.v.], Abraham for faith, Pharaoh 
for persistence in disbelief, and so forth; see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) are mentioned in 
literature to draw striking images of the 
ideas the litterateur wants to communicate. 
The most enduring of these symbolic char- 
acters is the devil, the arch-representative 
of disobedience and sin (see sIN, MAJOR 
AND MINOR), whose image is often por- 
trayed vividly and in great detail in politi- 
cal and other literature, notably by ‘Abd 
al-Hamid al-Katib (see al-Oadi, The 
impact, 304-6). 

Initially, the insertion of qur’anic mate- 
rial in Arabic literature happened effort- 
lessly and without any particular purpose 
in mind, as manifested by the poetry of the 
Prophet’s contemporaries (mentioned 
above). With the passage of time — but 
still quite early — as the litterateurs 
became more aware of the Qur’an’s great 
potential, they drew upon it with both 
more consciousness and more sophistica- 
tion. They began to use it out of piety, to 
beautify their literary products, to render 
them more witty, forceful and effective 
(particularly in sermons, speeches and 
political literature), or to make them more 
convincing to their audiences, especially 
when dealing with controversial issues that 
could benefit from divine sanction, like sec- 
tarian beliefs (see Jomaih, The use of the 
Quran, loc. cit.). The letters of the second/ 
eighth century prose writer Bishr al-Balawi 
(see below) are a shining example of the 
degree of sophistication and complexity 
that qur’anic borrowing reached, as we 
find, for example, in a letter describing his 
delight at the addressee’s promise to give 
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him money, and then his despair when this 
promise was rescinded (al-Qadt, Bishr ibn 
Abi Kuba, 161): 


... when I mentioned [my need to you], 
you brightened up like dawn, rejoicing as if 
at good news (cf. Q 80:38-9), and you 
promised “a fair promise” (Q 20:86). So 

I spent my pension on account of your 
brightening up, and I became liberal with 
my children on account of your rejoicing, 
and I borrowed from my friends on 
account of your promise. But when I came 
to you requesting fulfillment, you frowned 
and showed displeasure (cf. Q 74:22), then 
you turned away in pride (cf. Q 74:23). Now 
the money is gone, hope (q.v.) is cut off, 
and I have despaired of [attaining] my 
ambition “as the disbelievers have de- 


spaired of those who are in the graves” 
(Q 60:13). 


The use of the Qur'an for ideological pur- 
poses and for propaganda also occurred 
early due to historical circumstances and it 
still occurs today. Its use for social and 
political criticism resonates in many liter- 
ary works and has lately become particu- 
larly conspicuous in modern Arabic litera- 
ture, as in the politically scathing poems of 
the contemporary Egyptian poet Ahmad 
Matar, where one reads, for example 
(Lafitat, 11): 


I read in the Qur'an: 

“The power of Abt Lahab will perish.” 
(Q 11:1) 

‘The submission media declared: 
“Silence is golden.” 

[But] I loved my poverty . . . [So] I contin- 
ued to recite: 

“And he will perish.” (Q 111:1) 

“His wealth and gains will not exempt 
him.” (Q 111:2) 

My throat was confiscated, 

For incivility. 
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And the Qur'an was confiscated, 


Because it spurred me to [incite] trouble. 


The way in which qur’anic materials were 
used in both poetry and prose varied 
greatly from one author to another and 
within the works of a single author, some- 
times even within a single piece (see al- 
Qadi, The limitations). Not infrequently, 
qur anic words, expressions, parts of dyas 
and full @yas are cited verbatim; and some- 
times more than one of these elements are 
juxtaposed in a literary text and linked 
together with some sort of a conjunction. 
More frequently than not, such qur’anic 
citations are inserted in the text without an 
explicit introduction or antecedent state- 
ment indicating that the Qur'an is being 
used. Explicit indication, however, does 
occur sometimes, and sentences like “as 
God, may he be exalted, said in his book” 
signal the author’s departure from his 
words to those of the Quran. 

Since literal citation is costly for littera- 
teurs, in that it forces them to make both 
syntactical and stylistic accommodations to 
their texts (the poets had to deal with the 
additional restrictions of meter and rhyme), 
the litterateurs, more often than not, tended 
to modify or rephrase qur’anic materials 
before inserting them into their texts. This 
gave them greater freedom in their selec- 
tion of quranic materials, and kept their 
own stylistic preferences intact, all the 
while enabling them to achieve what they 
wanted from qur’anic borrowing. In fact, 
modified borrowing could give their text 
greater force since, with the source of their 
borrowed segments obscured, they could 
easily appropriate those segments and, skill- 
fully blending them into their own texts, 
convey the impression that the segments’ 
words were their own. And, since modified 
borrowing in one instance did not bar lit- 
eral citation in another, it became quite 


usual in the works of versatile writers to 
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mix both ways, even within a single work. 
The techniques used by authors to mod- 
ify qur’anic materials are numerous and 
can be studied on the level of syntax and 
style (see al-Oadi, Bishr ibn Abi Kuba, 
gg-109; id., The impact, 289-307). On the 
level of syntax, authors made changes in 
person (first to third, or second to third) 
and number (plural to singular, and vice 
versa). They used pronouns for qur’anic 
nouns when they needed, and replaced the 
nouns with verbs from the same root. A 
qur anic definite noun could become indef- 
inite, and a phrase in the imperative mood 
could be changed to the indicative if the 
syntax required such a modification. 
Changes of qur’anic materials dictated by 
style are a little more complex and their 
detection requires familiarity not only with 
the qur’anic text but also with the writer’s 
style. If the writer tends to use parallelism 
in his work, he is likely to resort to amplifi- 
cation, where he would take, for example, 
a two-word qur’anic expression, break it 
up, bring a synonym for each word, then 
add a conjunction in the middle, thereby 
ending with a pair of parallel expressions. 
To amplification also belongs a technique 
called analogy, where the writer takes a 
qur anic expression, adds to it one or more 
parallel expressions of his own, thereby 
amplifying the text analogically. Con- 
versely, an author may also resort to 
reduction when brevity is the goal, as in 
invocations, for example. Of the tech- 
niques of reduction, one could mention 
coining. This consists of the creation of 
single-word terms that are summations of 
whole qur’anic phrases. Another tech- 
nique, grammatical translation, consists of 
taking one or more qur’anic das of a par- 
ticular mood (e.g. imperative) and then 
“translating” them into words (e.g. He or- 
dered...), thereby causing the qur’anic 
statements to be reduced. On a simpler 
level, a writer could, for stylistic purposes, 
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use synonyms or antonyms for qur’anic 
words, re-arrange words and expressions in 
the borrowed sentences, and consciously 
change the length of the borrowed or 
added segments so as to accord with the 
author’s preferences in musical cadence. 

Finally, the use of the Qur’an in literature 
also took the form of allusion or reference, 
whereby a writer makes incidental mention 
of some qur’anic material which is so well- 
known as to evoke clear and strong associa- 
tions, like, for example, Abraham’s fire 
(Q 21:68-71), Lot’s wife (Q 66:10), Joseph’s 
shirt (Q 12:18), Moses’ rod (Q 2:60; 7:107, 
117, 160; 26:32, 45, 63; 27:10; 28:31), Salih’s 
she-camel (Q 7:73, 773 11:64-53 17:59; 
26:155-7; 91:13-4), or the People of the 
Cave (ashab al-kahf, Q 18:9-26; see MEN OF 
THE CAVE). Since this technique requires 
minimal accommodation from the writer 
and at the same time allows him optimal 
benefit from the Qur’an’s presence in the 
text, it was used very frequently in litera- 
ture, particularly in poetry. 

The Quran is used slightly differently in 
Arabic poetry than in Arabic prose. This is 
due to two differences between poetry and 
prose: genre and historical origin. With the 
exception of the relatively recent free 
verse, the generic restrictions of meter and 
rhyme in Arabic poetry limited qur’anic 
borrowing quantitatively and qualitatively. 
In comparison with prose writers, who 
could introduce their borrowed materials 
by statements indicating their source (e.g. 
“as God, may he be exalted, said in his 
book...”), cite verbatim entire @yas no mat- 
ter how long, and relate in detail entire 
qur anic narratives, poets had to limit the 
number of @yas on which they could draw, 
cut them short except in rare instances, 
depend heavily on various techniques of 
reformulation and give precedence to allu- 
sion and reference over citation and lei- 
surely tracing. Consequently, while a prose 
piece could have most of its sentences 
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drawn from qur’anic materials, like many 
of the sermons of Ibn Nubata 

(d. 374/984; see Canard, Ibn Nubata), a 
poem comprised entirely of qur’anic 
references is considered a noticeable 
aberration and could be judged flatly as 
“bad” (Tha‘alibt, Igtbas, 11, 57). 

Another factor in the greater latitude of 
Arabic prose in qur’anic borrowing is that, 
at the rise of Islam, it had shallow roots in 
the pre-Islamic literary tradition — in 
contrast with poetry, which was deeply 
entrenched in that tradition: the highly 
stylized, complex, and sophisticated poetic 
form, the ode (qastda), had an extremely 
important social function as it reflected the 
Arabs’ environment, activities, beliefs, and 
value system. Thus, when the Qur'an 
became a part of the Arabs’ new world, 
prose fell almost completely under its spell. 
Poetry resisted — despite the Qur’an’s 
hostile attitude towards pagan poets and 
poetry (see Q 26:224-6). This tension is par- 
ticularly notable since the Qur'an did not 
offer itself as a poetic work to replace the 
old poetic tradition but was rather an inim- 
itable divine revelation (see Q 21:5; 37:36-73 
52:30-1; 69:40-1). As a result, the ode as a 
mono-rhymed, dual hemstitched form and 
segmented structure survived and re- 
mained, with variations, the basic form of 
poetic expression in Arabic literature until 
modern times, allowing the Qur’an to 
influence its diction, themes, powerful 
images, motifs and symbols. Prose, on the 
other hand, allowed the Qur'an to influ- 
ence, in addition to the above, its very form 
and structure, style and rhythm, even to 
the point of creating new genres in it. 

In the area of form, the Quran generally 
influenced Arabic literary prose, contrary 
to poetry. Like each of the Qur’an’s siiras, 
a typical prose piece would begin with the 
Qur’an-based formula “in the name of 
God, the merciful, the compassionate,” 
called the basmala (q.v.); indeed, prose 
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pieces lacking the basmala are considered 
batra’, “clipped” or “docked,” indicating 
imperfection. In epistolary prose — the 
most pervasive genre in Arabic literature 
until the modern period — in particular, 
this beginning is often followed, after 
naming the sender and the addressee, by 
another Qur’an-based formula “TI praise 
[before you] God other than whom there is 
no god,” as attested from the first/seventh 
century in the papyri and elsewhere (see 
e.g. Becker, Papyri, 58, 62, 68, 92, 96, 100). 
Still another qur’anic formula is found at 
the ends of most letters: “peace be upon 
you,” or briefly “peace.” In a way, perhaps 
not unlike qur’anic stiras, Arabic prose dis- 
played a great deal of formal variety within 
a recognizable unity. Genres as diverse as 
letters, treatises, testaments, sermons, Invo- 
cations, and incantations exist, and works 
from each of these genres vary in length 
and complexity. Yet, each would be recog- 
nizable as a letter, treatise, testament, etc. 
Perhaps this is what explains a rather pecu- 
liar phenomenon in Arabic literary prose, 
namely that a piece of it — usually a short 
one — would be composed exclusively of 
one or more qur’anic verses. 

On the level of structure, prose pieces 
often betray specific qur’anic influence in 
that they build upon a qur’anic concept, 
phrase, or word and allow those elements 
to dictate their structure. One example is 
the letters or sermons which begin with the 
quranic formula al-hamdu li-llah (thanks/ 
praise be to God) or, less frequently, the 
almost synonymous and equally qur’anic 
subhana llah (see GLORIFICATION OF GOD; 
LAUDATION). Such prose pieces tend to be 
cyclical in structure since each section (or 
cycle) begins with the same formula, fol- 
lowed by what God is being praised for 
(see ‘Abbas, ‘Abd al-Hamid, 161-2; al-Qadt, 
The impact, 295-6). This kind of writing 
was developed in the early second/eighth 
century and was so distinct and potent that 
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it was given the name tahmid (te deum) 
genre. Similarly, letters or testaments 
which begin with the qur’anic concept 
ustka bi-taqwa lah, “I counsel you to fear 
God,” tend to have a spiral structure, in 
the sense that they are composed of suc- 
cessive pieces of advice that end only when 
the author has completed his treatment of 
the virtues he wishes to advocate (see 
VIRTUES AND VIGES, COMMANDING AND 
FORBIDDING). A third example consists of 
letters or proclamations that begin with 
quranic concepts and phraseology to the 
effect that God chose Islam to be his reli- 
gion. Such prose pieces normally have a 
carefully constructed three-part “sequen- 
tial” structure, the first of which discusses 
pre-Muhammadan human history, the sec- 
ond the mission of Muhammad, while the 
third discusses the main topic of the piece. 
Stylistically, the Qur'an greatly influenced 
Arabic prose. It is conceivable that one of 
the most conspicuous features of Arabic 
prose, parallelism (izdiwdj), i.e. repeating 
one meaning in two or more phrases, goes 
back to qur’anic influence. More certainly, 
the fairly frequent tendency of prose writ- 
ers to use antithetical pairing (tadadd) has 
its origin in the style of the Qur'an, where 
opposites are often juxtaposed (e.g, good/ 
evil; believers/non-believers). Probably 
even rhymed prose (sq‘), whose use flour- 
ished in mid- and late medieval times but 
was never completely absent from prose in 
other periods, had its roots in the Qur’an’s 
style, too (see Heinrichs and Ben Abdes- 
selem, Sadj‘, 734-6). This matter is some- 
what problematic since saj‘was condemned 
by the Prophet. Because, however, this con- 
demnation is linked to the utterances of 
the pre-Islamic pagan soothsayers (q.v.; 
kuhhan) and is thus deemed unsuitable for 
supplication (du‘@; see Wensinck, Concord- 
ance, li, 431), its use outside this sphere was 
taken, in varying degrees, to be acceptable. 
Such was especially the case as the Qur'an, 
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by example, rendered it implicitly permissi- 
ble. All of the stylistic features that have 
been mentioned serve the musical cadence 
of sentences, an area in which the Qur'an 
excelled, particularly at the ends of aas. 
And here, again, Arabic prose followed in 
the footsteps of the Qur'an, making musi- 
cal cadence a stylistic value after which it 
constantly strives. 

Finally, there are some genres of prose 
whose very existence would have been 
inconceivable had the Qur’an not been 
their guiding light, in particular that of the 
sermon, which is almost entirely depen- 
dent on qur’anic ideas, formulations and 
stories of ancient peoples (see GENERA- 
TIONS). On another level, there are two 
Arabic literary works whose foundational 
principle lies deep in the qur’anic vision of 
the day of judgment and the fate of people 
in heaven or hell (see HELL AND HELLFIRE); 
without this vision they could not have 
been written. These are Ibn Shuhayd’s 
(d. 3993/1003) al- Tawabi‘ wa-l-zawabi‘ and 
al-Ma‘arri’s (d. 449/1057) Risalat al-ghufran, 
both of which consist of imaginary jour- 
neys undertaken by their respective 
authors to the afterworld where they 
encounter litterateurs and scholars and ask 
them about their salvation or about their 
condemnation to hellfire, in addition to 
discussing with them matters of art, lan- 
guage and literature. Al-Ma‘arri’s other 
work, al-Fusil wa-l-ghayat, must also be 
mentioned among the works whose raison 
détre is the Qur'an. This book, whose very 
title, “The book of paragraphs and end- 
ings composed as an analogy of the verses 
and sitras [of the Quran],” speaks of its 
indebtedness to the Qur'an, is an ascetical 
piety work devoted to the praise of God 
and the poet’s expression of fear of him 
and hope in his forgiveness (q.v.). It is actu- 
ally written as an imitation of the styles of 
the Qur'an. Last but not least, no study of 
the Quran in Arabic literature is complete 
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without a pause at the Yemeni second/ 
eighth-century prose writer mentioned 
above, Bishr b. Abi Kubar al-Balawi, who 
was “famous for stealing/appropriating the 
Quran” (Hamdani, Sifat, 86). Although 
only seventeen of his letters have survived, 
it is clear that the Quran is the overpower- 
ing force behind them, driving them in 
diction, style, images, symbols, word-, 
phrase- and sentence-order, and in both 
their internal and external structures. 
Indeed the Qur'an governs the totality of 
each letter in its artistic imagination and 
internal movements, as well as its details. 
Indeed, at the hands of al-Balawi, the use 
of the Qur'an in literature became an art 


unto itself. 


Quran in Persian literature 
The Muslim conquest of Persia in the 
first/seventh century led to the rise of a 
new literature, produced in Arabic by the 
converts to Islam. But the Pahlavi literary 
tradition continued to exist and prosper. 
The attempt of Firdawsi (d. 411/1020) to 
avoid the use of Arabic words in his Shah- 
nama, a poetical recounting of Sasanian 
history down to the Muslim conquest of 
Iran, represents the will to assert the inde- 
pendence of the native literary tradition 
rather than the rejection of Arabic litera- 
ture — with the Qur’an at its center — as 
an alien tradition. Nizami (d. 605/1209) in 
his romance Haft paykar, “Seven beauties,” 
deals with a similar theme — the life-story 
of the Sasanian ruler Bahram Gir — but 
his work, though it draws heavily on that 
of Firdawsi, contains many references and 
allusions to the Qur'an. 

The Quran influenced Persian literature 
in several ways. The qur’anic literary fea- 
ture of sa, “rhymed prose,” influenced not 
only the stylized prefaces and introductions 
that the authors wrote for their works but, 
in varying degrees, the general style of 
authors, as well. The literary genre known 
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as “mirrors for princes” came to include a 
treatment of qur’anic themes and charac- 
ters. Since study and knowledge of the 
Quran were an important part of classical 
Persian culture in the Islamic period and 
since this culture was shared between the 
secular and religious sectors of society, the 
ability, in conversation and writing, to cite 
appropriately from the Qur’an and to rec- 
ognize such citations came to be viewed 

as a mark of sound general education. 
Reference to the Qur’an can be expected 
to occur in almost all genres of litera- 

ture — and in almost any writer’s work. 
Abt Nasr Ahmad b. Mansir Asadi 

(d. before 423/1041) invented the mundazara 
(“debate”) poem (see DEBATE AND DISPUT- 
ATION). In one such poem (Browne, Literary 
history, 11, 150-2), Night and Day each claim 
to be superior to the other, both presenting 
a series of arguments, many of them based 
on the Quran. Night argues, for example, 
that it was at night that Muhammad 
departed for his heavenly journey (Q 17:1) 
and that it is the Night of Power (q.v.; laylat 
al-qadr), that, in the Qur’an, is deemed bet- 
ter than a thousand months (q.v.; Q 97:3). 
Day retorts that fasting (q.v.) is observed 
during the day (Q 2:187), that the Friday 
prayer (q.v.) is performed during the day 
(Q 62:9) and that resurrection (q.v.) will 
occur at daytime. ‘Umar al-Khayyam 

(d. before 530/1135) is not a particularly 
religious writer. Yet, in one of his quatrains 
(Rubatyyat, 210, no. 379), he justifies wine- 
drinking by claiming to have found in the 
Quran a “luminous verse” on wine 
(bar-gird-t payala dyatt rawshan ast), and, in 
another (ibid., no. 381), compares the wine- 
cup to Noah’s ark (q.v.), saying that it will 
save one from the storm of sorrow (téfan-1 
gham, see JOY AND MISERY). To ‘Umar 
al-Khayyam is also attributed a satirical 
quatrain, quoted by Browne (Literary history, 
li, 254), in which the apparently cryptic bal 
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hum is, as Browne explains (ibid., n. 2), a 
reference to Q 7:179 (vs. 178 in Browne) and 
Q 25:46 (vs. 44 in Browne), a qur’anic com- 
ment to the effect that a certain type of 
people are “like animals, or rather even 
more misguided.” 

It is, however, in Persian mystical poetry 
that the influence of the Qur'an, in terms 
of both substance and language, is most 
evident. The Mantig al-tayr of Farid al-Din 
‘Attar (513-627/1119-1230) takes its name 
from Q 27:16 and the birds of the story are 
guided in their search for their king, 
Simurgh, by the wise hoopoe — the bird 
mentioned in the same siira (Q 27:20; ‘Attar 
makes use of the unmistakable wordplay 
on the hoopoe’s Arabic name, hudhud, and 
the quranic concept of huda, “guidance’”). 
Sa‘dr’s Majalis-i panjgana, “Five sessions,” 
are studded with qur’anic quotations. 
Hafiz (d. 791 or 792/1389 or 1390), address- 
ing himself, swears “by the Qur’an you 
have preserved in your breast” to support 
his claim of having written exquisite 
poetry (Diwan, 280). Indeed, his poetry 
contains not only easily identifiable 
qur anic phrases but also subtle allusions to 
qur anic events and characters. Gar man 
alida damanam chi ‘qjab/hama ‘alam gawah-t 
‘ismat-t a’st, “What is the wonder if my 
hem is soiled [i.e. if Iam seen to be 
guilty] — the whole world bears witness to 
his/her innocence!” (ibid., 36) is a verse 
that is clear in itself but is also a powerful 
appropriation of a qur’anic incident: in 
Q 12, the innocent Joseph is framed and 
Potiphar’s wife, Joseph’s would-be seducer, 
is allowed to go scot-free. The allusion 
enables Hafiz to imbue his verse with the 
ironic overtones present in the qur’anic 
narration of the incident. 

But it is, perhaps, Jalal al-Din Raimi’s 
poetry that offers the most remarkable 
instance of the influence of the Qur'an on 
Persian literature. Nicholson’s index (fihrist) 
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of the qur’anic verses that have been cited 
by Rimi in his Mathnawi gives some idea 
of the Qur’an’s influence (Mathnawi, wv, 
391-408). It is, however, not exhaustive, for 
Rumi not only cites actual phrases and 
verses from the Qur'an but also reworks 
them, gives a Persian rendition of them 
and makes subtle allusions to qur’anic 
themes or characters. In the First Book 
(dafiar) of the Mathnawi alone there are 
about two hundred explicit or implicit ref- 
erences to the Qur'an, only a few of which 
we will note here. Emphasizing the need to 
surrender to God’s will, Rimi says: ham-chu 
Ismail pishash sar bi-nih, “Lay down your 
head before [1.e. obey] God like Ishmael 
(q.v.)” (who willingly offered to be sacri- 
ficed by Abraham at God’s behest; Math- 
nawi, 1, 8; see Q 37:102-3). In one of the 
stories, the hare succeeds in ensnaring the 
mighty lion and then rushes off to inform 
the other animals: si nakhchivan dawid an 
shir-gir/ka bshirii_ya qawmu idh jaa l-bashir, 
“That lion-catcher ran off to the animals, 
saying, ‘Good news (q.v.) for you, my 
people, for one bearing good tidings has 
come’” (Mathnawi, 1, 83). Abshirit is the 
greeting the people of heaven will receive 
(Q 41:30), whereas idh jaa l-bashiru evokes 

Q 12:96, wherein a harbinger informs 
Jacob (q.v.) in Canaan of the safety and 
well-being of his son Joseph in Egypt. 
Stressing the importance of listening over 
speaking, Rimi first says that hearing is the 
proper path to speech and then writes an 
Arabic couplet, the first hemistich of which 
(udkhul l-abyata min abwabtha/wa-tlubi 
l-aghrada fi asbabiha, “Enter houses by the 
door, and seek goals using the means 
proper to them”) is a slightly modified ver- 
sion of Q 2:189, a verse criticizing certain 
pre-Islamic pilgrimage (q.v.) practices. 
Again, immortality is to be sought only 
through self-loss in God: kullu shay’in halikun 
juz wah-i u/chiin nat dar wajh-i t hasti mai, 
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“Everything is going to perish except his 
countenance; if you are not before his 
countenance, do not seek to have exist- 
ence,” a line clearly reliant on Q 28:88 (see 
FACE OF GOD). Rimi keeps bringing his 
readers back to the Qur'an, ensuring that 
their contact with the Quran, whether on 
the level of thought or of language, 1s 
never broken. Not without reason did the 
poet ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami (d. 898-9/1492) 
call the Mathnawi the Qur’an in Pahlavi. 


Quran in Urdu literature 
Compared with Persian, Urdu is a young 
language, whose proper literary career did 
not start until the early eighteenth century. 
While it continued the historical legacy 
of the Perso-Arabic Islamic culture in 
India — it succeeded Persian as the court 
language of Mughal India — Urdu devel- 
oped under certain peculiar circumstances. 
Unlike Persian, Urdu was strongly influ- 
enced in its formative phase by writings 
with a religious and moral orientation. In 
fact, the history of the development of 
Urdu as a language is closely linked with 
the history of Islamic reformism in India. 
Some of the figures in this broad reform 
movement whose writings contributed to 
the growth of Urdu as a literary language 
are the first translators of the Qur'an into 
Urdu, Shah Rafi‘ al-Din (1750-1818) and 
Shah ‘Abd al-Qadir (1753-1813), who were 
sons of Shah Wali Allah al-Dihlawt (1703- 
73); Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1837-98), the 
founder of the Aligarh Movement; Nazir 
Ahmad (1831-1912), author of several edify- 
ing novels (one of these, Zawbatu’n-nasih, 
takes its title from Q 66:8); and Altaf 
Husayn Hali (1837-1914), author of the 
powerful poem Rise and ebb of Islam. The 
writings of these authors reflect their 
preoccupation with Islamic, including 
quranic, themes and motifs. There are, of 
course, writers in whose works such themes 
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and motifs receive a deliberately pro- 
nounced emphasis, as in the poetry of the 
eighteenth-century mystic Khwaja Mir 
Dard (1721-1785), who is preoccupied with 
the transience of worldly existence and in 
the masterly prose of the twentieth-century 
reformist Abi l-Kalam Azad, who fre- 
quently cites qur’anic verses to support his 
arguments, inviting Muslims to base their 
thought and action on the Quran. 
References and allusions to the Qur'an 
will, however, be encountered in all man- 
ner of Urdu literature. In Mir Hasan’s 
(d. 1786) Sihru l-bayan, “The spellbinding 
story,” one of the best known of the Urdu 
mathnawis, the childless king is dissuaded 
from becoming a hermit by his courtiers 
who remind him of the qur’anic injunction 
of la taqnati, “Do not despair” (Q 39:53). In 
a qasida, Sawda showers praise on a ruler, 
saying that, compared with him, even 
Solomon would be dwarfed to an ant — an 
allusion to the story of Solomon and the 
ants in Q 27:18-g (see ANIMAL LIFE). In a 
ghazal, Ibrahtm Dhawg (1790-1854) says: 
“He who is not found to be a world-loving 
dog (q.v.) — the like of him will not be 
found among angels,” which recalls 
Q 7:176. In another verse, he says that kill- 
ing a tiger, lion or python is not as great a 
feat as is the killing of the nafs-2 ammara (the 
baser self that impels one to evil), to which 
allusion is made in Q 12:53. In his poetry, 
Ghalib (d. 1869) makes a number of allu- 
sions to the Qur'an, most of them playful. 
In one place (Diwan, 49), he says that one 
like him would have withstood the impact 
of the divine epiphany much better than 
Moses (according to Q 7:143, Moses fell 
down unconscious when, at his demand, 
God manifested himself on Mount Sinai; 
see SINAI), commenting wryly that a wine- 
drinker should be served only as much 
wine as he can take without losing his 
senses. He compares his dejection-filled 
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heart to Joseph’s dungeon — a reference to 
Q 12 (ibid., g). One of his verses reads 
(ibid., 188): warag tamam hu’a awr madh baqi 
hai/safina chahi’e ts bahr-t be-karan ke lve, 
“The sheet of paper is filled up, but there 
is still more praise to offer: a ship is needed 
to cross this boundless sea.” This is a possi- 
ble allusion to Q 31:27, according to which 
God could not be praised enough even if 
all the trees in the world were to become 
pens and all the seas were to become ink 
(see WRITING AND WRITING MATERIALS). In 
a few verses Ghalib cites portions of 
qur anic verses verbatim (e.g. ibid., 74, 214). 
It is, however, Muhammad Iqbal’s 
(d. 1938) poetry that bears the deepest 
imprint of the Qur’an; this is true of 
Iqbal’s Persian as well as his Urdu poetry, 
but only the latter will be discussed here. 
Many of his verses appear to be adapta- 
tions of qur’anic verses. For example, Iqbal 
describes some of the qualities of a true 
Muslim in the following words (Aulliyyat, 
507): ho halqah-i_yaran to baresham ki tarah 
narm/razm-t haq-o-batil ho to fawlad hai 
mu min, “In the company of friends the 
believer is soft like silk (q.v.), but in the 
clash of truth and falsehood he is like 
steel.” This instantly brings to mind 
Q 48:29. Alluding to Q 21:68-9, according 
to which Abraham was thrown into the fire 
by the king of his time (called Nimrod 
[q.v.] by tradition), Iqbal points to the 
modern challenges to Islam, asking a 
question (ibid., 257): “Again there is a fire, 
there is Abraham’s offspring, and Nimrod, 
too!/Is all of this meant to put someone 
to the test?” In a poem about Khizr (Ar. 
Khidr; the Islamic literary tradition gives 
this name to the man, referred to in 
Q 18:65, who was sent by God to initiate 
Moses into some of the mysteries of the 
divine administration of the universe; see 
KHADIR/KHIDR), Iqbal writes (Aulliyyat, 256): 
kashti-e miskin-o jan-t pak-o diwar-_yatim/ 
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‘lm-t Misa bhi hai tere samne hayrat-firdsh, 
“The poor man’s boat, the pure soul (q.v.), 
and the orphan’s (see ORPHANS) wall! Even 
Moses’ knowledge suffers from bewilder- 
ment before you.” Here, the first hemis- 
tich, which consists of three two-word 
phrases, makes a compact reference to the 
three uncommon incidents which are nar- 
rated in Q 18:71-82, and which a surprised 
Moses witnessed in the company of Khizr. 
Iqbal borrows or adapts from the Qur'an a 
large number of terms and phrases, but 
these terms and phrases in his works are 
not, as they might have been in another 
writer’s, embellishments, but are rather es- 
sential instruments of his thought. A full 
study of the impact of the Qur’an on 
Iqbal’s poetry is yet to be made. 


Quran in Punjabi literature 
Punjabi Safi literature shows definite signs 
of the influence of the Qur'an. Addressing 
a wide but illiterate audience and using 
earthy language while drawing on scenes 
and events of daily life, Muslim mystics 
stress the need to worship God with a pure 
heart, live a simple, honest life, seek a wis- 
dom higher than that found in dry books, 
shun empty ritualism (see RITUAL AND THE 
QuR’AN), abandon pride, greed and hypoc- 
risy, and remember death and the day of 
judgment. These are broad Islamic themes 
but, in many instances, they have a definite 
qur anic basis, as a study of the works of 
major Safi poets will show. In a poem, 
Bullhe Shah (d. 1172/1758) wonders why 
people are quarreling over God when God 
is closer to them than their jugular vein, a 
clear reference to Q 50:16 (see ARTERY AND 
VEIN). In more than one place, Bullhe Shah 
says that all one needs to study 1s alif the 
first letter of the Arabic alphabet and the 
first letter of the divine name, Allah. This is 
a simple but dramatic way of highlighting 
the centrality of the doctrine of God in the 
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Qur'an — Allah being, incidentally, the 
noun with the highest frequency in the 
Qur'an. Implying that advice and guidance 
will be lost on a confirmed sinner, Sultan 
Bahai (d. 1103/1691) says that rain will not 
benefit a stony heart, which reminds one of 
Q 2:264; and, again, that a stone is better 
than a heart that is forgetful of God, an 
obvious reference to Q 2:74. Baba Farid 
(569-665 /1173-1266) says that one who has 
been misled by Satan will not listen even if 
words of wisdom and good counsel were 
shouted at him — a statement that brings 
to mind Q 2:17 (possibly also Q 7:175 and 
58:19). Shah Husayn’s (d. 1002/1593) fre- 
quent references to the transient nature of 
the world and of worldly pleasures are 

qur anic in their spirit. In a number of 
instances, Punjabi Safi poets cite short 
phrases from the Quran, either in the 
original Arabic or in translation. A careful 
reader of these poets, especially of Sultan 
Bahi, cannot fail to note the influence of 
the Qur'an — both at the level of theme 
and at the level of language — on this 


literature. 


Quran in Malay literature 
Islam arrived in the Malay world in the 
fourteenth century c.£. but, notwithstand- 
ing the works of a writer like the mystic 
Hamza Fansiri (sixteenth-seventeenth 
centuries), Malay language and literature 
cannot be said to have been influenced by 
Islam or the Qur'an in the same way as 
were some of the other Muslim languages 
and literatures. Like Malay society, Malay 
literature emphasizes uniformity and con- 
ventionality and tends to view assertion of 
individualism or originality and expression 
of spontaneous feeling as wayward and 
disruptive (anonymity of authorship is typ- 
ical of classical Malay literature). This 
emphasis limited the stock of literary 


themes and devices available to a writer, 
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who was further limited by the social con- 
text of this literature. As essentially a pal- 
ace literature, a literature of patronage, 
Malay writers depicted mostly the lives 
and exploits of rulers and aristocrats. ‘The 
emphasis on conventionality also restricted 
the scope of foreign literary influence. 
Accordingly, classical Malay literature, 
even when it was influenced by Islam, 
largely retained its pre-Islamic thematic 
repertoire and structural framework. Thus, 
the well-known and predominant genre of 
prose romance called hikayat continued to 
deal with the themes of the ancient Hindu 
epics. Even when heroes from Muslim his- 
tory were introduced or substituted in sto- 
ries, they were usually cast in the roles of 
familiar pre-Islamic figures, the Aika@yat gen- 
erally receiving only an Islamic varnishing. 
But instances of Islamic or qur’anic influ- 
ence on /ikayat literature do exist, as sug- 
gested by such titles as Hikayat Iblis and 
EMikayat nabi Yusuf, and — as clearly and sig- 
nificantly illustrated in the Hikayat maharaja 
‘Alt — by the employment of qur’anic 
terms, phrases and invocatory expressions 
(see EXHORTATIONS), by the treatment of 
such qur’anic themes as God’s ability to 
accomplish his purposes against all odds 
and the need for human beings to put their 
trust in God (see TRUST AND PATIENCE) and 
by the adaptive use of such qur’anic stories 
as that of the prophet David (q.v.) and his 
wise son Solomon (Q 21:78-9) or that of 
Jesus’ miraculous power to revive the dead 
(Q 3:49). 

There is one other, and rather peculiar, 
way in which the Quran influenced Malay 
literature. Classical Malay written litera- 
ture, which no less than Malay oral litera- 
ture was meant to be heard rather than 
read, acquired certain qualities associated 
with oral literature. Since Malay literature, 
in general, had to be chanted, the tradi- 
tion of Quran recitation, according to 
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Sweeney (Authors and audiences, 32), gave a 


“definite Islamic flavor to the chant.” 


Wadad Kadi (al-Qadi) and 
Mustansir Mir 
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Load or Burden 


Something carried or borne, often with 
difficulty. The concept of load or burden 
appears in the Qur’an approximately fifty 
times, in several forms, conveying a range 
of implications that can be classified as de- 
scriptive, metaphorical (see METAPHOR), 
and morally didactic. 

As a term of physical description, vari- 
ants of the radical h-m-/ frequently depict 
the load borne by animals such as cattle, 
donkeys and camels (Q 12:72; 16:7; 62:5; see 
CAMEL; ANIMAL LIFE); as the cargo aboard 
ships (q.v.3 Q 23:22; 40:80) or related to nat- 
ural elements such as clouds laden with 
rain (Q 51:2; see AIR AND WIND; NATURE 
AS SIGNS). It also applies, usually as the 
verbal noun haml, to the bearing of chil- 
dren (q.v.; Q 7:189; 22:2; 65:6; see also 
BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION AND STAGES 
OF LIFE). Its usages, however, are not re- 
stricted to expressly material burdens, as, 
for example, angels (see ANGEL) are de- 
scribed as supporting the weight of the 
heavenly throne (Q 40:7; 69:17; see THRONE 
OF GOD). 

As a metaphor, the Qur’an may specify 
load or burden as a generalized onus, the 
significance of which depends on the 
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surrounding context. It alludes to the bur- 
dens (awzar) of war (q.v.; Q 47:4) or it con- 
trasts two men, one who follows the 
straight path (see PATH OR WAY) while the 
other is a burden (kall) upon his master 

(Q 16:76; see SLAVES AND SLAVERY; 
CLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE). The term ir 
which occurs more rarely, refers at one 
point to the load placed by God upon 
those who accept his covenant (q.v.; Q 3:81) 
and elsewhere to the load that the Prophet 
will lift as a yoke, to relieve those who heed 
his message (Q 7:157). Another passage 
mentions the earth (q.v.) “throwing out its 
burdens” (athqal, Q 99:2), an apocalyptic 
image which al-Baydawt (d. ca. 700/1301; 
Anwar, ad loc.) interprets as the tombs 
yielding up their dead (see DEATH AND THE 
DEAD; APOCALYPSE). Likewise, the Qur'an 
speaks of God opening up the breast (see 
HEART) Of Muhammad and “removing 
your burden which was breaking your 
back” (Q 94:2-3) which appears to indicate 
the anxious and vulnerable circumstances 
Muhammad experienced at the outset of 
his mission in Mecca (q.v.; see also 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 

Finally, load or burden arises in a number 
of similar phrases that reflect a key teach- 
ing of the Qur'an regarding the funda- 
mental responsibility of each individual for 
his or her own moral and religious growth 
and integrity (see ETHICS AND THE 
QuR’AN). The line “no one who carries a 
burden bears the load of another” occurs 
with slight variation six times (Q 6:164; 
17:15; 242545 35:18; 39:7; 53:38) and in every 
instance it is accompanied by allusions, di- 
rect or indirect, to the day of judgment 
(see LAST JUDGMENT). The Jalalayn consist- 
ently offer a succinct gloss for “burden” 
(wazira) in commenting on these passages, 
equating it with atham or dhunib, meaning 
sins or faults (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). 
Likewise, they and other commentators 
emphasize the reference to the account- 
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ability of each single individual before 
God in the acquisition of eternal reward or 
punishment (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL} REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT; ETERNITY). 

One instructive variant on this theme re- 
counts an incident when disbelievers called 
upon believers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF): 
“Follow our way; we shall carry the burden 
of your sins.” In response, the Qur’an not 
only refutes the fallacy of this presumption 
on the part of the disbelievers but adds 
that those who lead others astray (q.v.) by 
such claims “will carry their own loads and 
other loads besides their own” (Q 29:12-3). 
This passage offers a qualification of the 
statements that limit the moral responsibil- 
ity of individuals to their own behavior by 
indicating that leading others astray by 
offering to bear their burdens, will reap a 
penalty of the sort that renders these de- 
ceivers an extra measure of culpability in 
much the fashion that they themselves had 
suggested. 

Al-Tabari (d. 310/923) notes that this 
doctrine of individual moral accountability 
echoes the Prophet’s recognition of the 
consequences of personal freedom in 
moral terms (see FREEDOM AND PREDESTI- 
NATION), Just as his statement with regard 
to belief was formulated in his famous final 
declaration: “You have your religion and I 
have my religion” (Q 109:6; see FAITH; 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN). 
A number of hadiths (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN) elaborate upon these verses with 
accounts of a surprise encounter after 
one’s death at which each individual soul 
will be confronted by a set of vivid forms, 
one beautiful and the other repulsive, 
which will identify themselves as the good 
and evil deeds (q.v.) performed during that 
person’s lifetime (see also GOOD DEEDS; 
GOOD AND EVIL} REGORD OF HUMAN 
ACTIONS). 


More recent schools of interpretation, 
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such as those represented in the twentieth 
century by al-Mawdidi and Rashid Rida, 
reflecting upon these same verses, have 
emphasized a reformist agenda. ‘They 
point out, for instance, that the logic of 
strictly individualized merit and retribution 
serves to refute many aspects of popular 
piety (see FESTIVALS AND COMMEMORATIVE 
pays). They have been especially critical 
of elaborate funerary and memorial ritu- 
als, including the establishment of wagf 
endowments in support of such tomb- 
centered practices as well as the cult of 
saints and prayerful appeals for their inter- 


cession (q.v.). 
Patrick D. Gaffney 
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Locust see ANIMAL LIFE} PLAGUE 


Lord 


One who has power and authority. One of 
the most frequent nouns in the Qur’an, 
“lord” generally refers to God but on a few 
occasions designates a human master. 
Three terms in the Qur’an can be ren- 
dered into English as lord: rabb, mawla 

and walt. 

Rabb recurs 971 times in the Quran, 
never as an isolated word with the definite 
article (al-rabb) but always as the first term 
in a genitive construct (i.e. the lord of the 
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heavens and the earth), most often with a 
personal pronoun as suffix. Rabb conveys 
not only the meanings of lord and master 
but also of caregiver, provider, sustainer (cf. 
the Arabic verb rabba, “to be lord,” and 
also “to bring up, to care for”). The word is 
used to express the universal lordship of 
God (cf. Q 4:1, the lord of all humankind 
[al-nas/) with special reference to his (but 
see GENDER for a discussion of the com- 
plexities of gender in Arabic grammar) 
creative act (“the lord of all the worlds/of 
the whole creation” [q.v.; rabb al-‘Glamin], in 
forty-two instances); the lord of previous 
prophets (“the lord of Moses [q.v.] and 
Aaron [q.v.],” Q 7:122; 26:48; cf. 20:70; see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD); as well as 
the special relationship between the lord 
and the believer (“God 1s my lord,” 

Q 19:36, “and Noah [q.v.] called unto his 
lord,” Q 11:45; see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 
When in the plural (arbab), the term indi- 
cates gods other than the one God and the 
opposition between the numerous gods 
and the one God is emphasized (Q 9:31: 
“they have taken their rabbis and their 
monks for their lords /arbab/ beside the 
God [min dini llahi, see JEWS AND JUDAISM; 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; MONAS- 
TICISM AND MONKS]; and “... diverse 
lords... or the one God,” Q 12:39; also 

Q 3:64; cf Qutb, Kzlal, 15; see POLYTHEISM 
AND ATHEISM). 

The term rabb with reference to a human 
master is found in Strat Yusuf (“Joseph,” 
Q 12). In this lively and linguistically inter- 
esting narrative of Joseph’s life (see NAR- 
RATIVES), the tension between loyalty to 
the human master and to the eternal lord 
is sustained by the consecutive use of the 
same term in both its meanings; Joseph 
(q.v.) says to the wife of his master (Poti- 
phar): “Goodly has my master (rabbi) made 
my lodging” (Q 12:23), with the narrative 
continuing “and he [ Joseph] would have 
succumbed had he not seen a proof of his 
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lord’s truth (burhan rabbihi)” (Q 12:24). The 
link is even more evident in Joseph’s own 
words to the king’s messenger: “Go back to 
your lord (rabbika, “the king’) ... my lord 
(rabbi) [alone] has full knowledge of their 
[the women’s] guile” (Q 12:50). Rabb as 
human master occurs again in Q 12 with 
reference to the Egyptian king in Q 12:41 
and 42 (see PHARAOH). 

The lordship and majesty of God over 
the whole creation are conveyed through 
expressions such as rabb al-‘Glamin, as men- 
tioned earlier, and also “the lord of the 
heavens (see HEAVEN AND Sky) and the 
earth (q.v.) and what is between them” 

(Q 26:24), “the lord of the east and the 
west and what is between them” (Q 26:28), 
“the lord of the seven heavens” (Q 23:86), 
and “the lord of the two easts and the two 
wests” (Q 55:17). Lordship expressed 
through creation implies not a once and 
for all action but a continuous process 
(Qutb, <ulal, 15-7): rabb 1s not only the origi- 
nator but also that which preserves, man- 
ages and regulates this creation (Ibn 
al-‘Arabt, Tafsir, 10). 

In some instances the terms rabb and 
Allah are found together so as to reiterate 
the identity and specificity of lordship and 
divinity: “My lord is God” (rabbi Allah, 

Q 40:28), or “God is my lord” (Q 32515 
19:36; 43:64), as well as “our lord is God” 
(Q 22:40; 46:13). Moreover, the use of rabb 
as lord could imply the correct relationship 
to be entertained between the creator and 
his creation, especially with the human be- 
ing whose role as servant (q.v.; ‘abd) is to 
worship the creator (cf. Q 3:51; 89:28-9; cf. 
Abi Hayyan, Bahr, 18; Qinawt, [jaz, 293). 
The majority of classical as well as modern 
exegetical (ta/str) works (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QURAN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL} 
EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: EARLY MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY) provide explanations 
for the meanings of the term rab in the 


Qur’an. Rabb describes God as master, sus- 
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tainer and owner of his creation (‘Tabari, 
Tafsir, i, 141-3; Alusi, Rath, i, 77-8), as the 
incessant caretaker of the whole universe 
(Qutb, Zilal, 15, Rashid Rida, Tafsir; 36). 
Rabb indicates the lord of creation by vir- 
tue of the act of bringing the world into 
existence out of non-existence (Razi, Tafsir, 
1, 233-43; see COSMOLOGY). Accordingly, be- 
ing creator, God is the only one worthy of 
lordship (rububiyya; Baydawt, Anwar, 1, 123; 
Tabataba't, Mzzan, 1, 29-30). Elaborating 
on this aspect, mystical exegesis (see SUFISM 
AND THE QURAN) identifies the term rabb 
with the level at which divine lordship, 
being related to the act of creation, can be 
known. Consequently, scholars such as 
Sahl al-Tustari (d. 283/896), Ibn al-“Arabit 
(d. 638/1240) and al-Qinawi (d. 673/1274) 
distinguish the level of God as rabb (i.e. 
lord of creation) from that of God as Allah 
which they consider to express divinity 
untouched by creation (Qiinawt, /7az, 296). 
Sifis such as Aba |-Hasan al-Nari (d. 295/ 
go7), or al-Muhasibt (d. 243/857) before 
him, express a similar concept by stressing 
the relation between rabb (master) and 
marbib (subject) to indicate the first human 
cognitive stage of the majesty of God (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). 

The modernist Egyptian scholar Mah- 
mid Shaltiit, shaykh of al-Azhar during 
1958-63, elaborates further on the lordship 
of God by linking it to three main aspects 
of divine providence. Firstly, God is the 
sole lord of the world through his physical 
creative providence, which not only caused 
the world to come into existence but also 
constantly preserves, nourishes and pro- 
tects it. Secondly, God is lord as he pro- 
vides humankind with the rational faculty 
which allows humans to identify the signs 
(q.v.) of God in the world and to distin- 
guish good from evil (see GOOD AND EVIL). 
Thirdly, God is lord through revelation 
of the laws he communicated through 
inspiration to the prophets and which are 
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preserved in the scriptures as constant 
reminders to the whole of humankind (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; SCRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR’AN; BOOK). 

In his seminal and controversial work The 

Joreign vocabulary of the Quran (136-9), the 

scholar Arthur Jeffery believed the qur’anic 
use of the term rabb with reference to God 
to be the result of a linguistic borrowing 
from Aramaic or Syriac and also that the 
use of rabb to indicate “human chieftains” 
but also pre-Islamic gods was already at- 
tested by pre-Islamic poetry and inscrip- 
tions (ibid., 137; see FOREIGN VOCABU- 
LARY). It should nevertheless be added that 
there is evidence of the use of rabb or 
rabband as a title to address the pre-Islamic 
kahin, “priest/officiant of sacrifices” (Fahd, 
Divination, 107-8; see SOOTHSAYERS). In a 
1958 article, the French Islamicist J. Chel- 
hod, applying criteria similar to those used 
in biblical textual criticism, analyzed the 
frequency of occurrence of the terms rabb 
and Allah for a tentative chronology of the 
quranic stiras. Chelhod noted that while 
the use of the term rabb clearly decreases in 
the Medinan siras, that of Allah increases 
considerably from the third period of Mec- 
can siras onwards. Such observations led 
Chelhod to posit some hypotheses (summa- 
rized in Bowering, Chronology, 329-30), 
which importantly link qur’anic language 
and style (see LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF 
THE QUR’AN) to the inner chronology of 
the Qur'an (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

The Quran also uses mawila, “tutor, 
trustee, helper, ally,” carrying the connota- 
tion of protector to signify divine lordship 
(Q 47:11: “God is the mawla of the faithful, 
the unbelievers have no mawla”’; also 
Q 2:286; 3:150; 6:62; 8:40; 9:51; 22:78; 47:11; 
66:2). In other instances, however, mavwid is 
clearly used in a non-religious non-divine 
sense to indicate a friend, an ally (Q 16:76; 
19:53; 44:41). Wali, one of the ninety-nine 
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divine names (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIB- 
UTES), occurs in several instances as lord in 
the sense of protector, guardian (Q 2:257; 
3:68; 4:45; 7:1553 13:11), but also of friend 
(Q 5:55; 6:143 42:9; 45:19; see FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDSHIP). It is also used, often in the 
plural form (awliya), with reference to a 


human protector or friend (Q 3:28, 175; 
4:89, 1445 5:51; etc.). 
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The prophet sent to the people of Sodom 
as mentioned in both the Bible and the 
Quran. In the latter, he is attested twenty- 
seven times. Among the qur’anic stories of 
divine punishment (see PUNISHMENT 
STORIES; CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT), 
that of Lot (Liat) and Sodom is second in 
terms of quantity to that of Noah (q.v.) 
and the flood. As in the Bible, it continues, 
in Q 11:69-83, 15:57-77, and Q 29:31-5, the 
story of the three angels (see ANGEL) who 
visited Abraham (q.v.), announcing the 
birth of Isaac (q.v.), and of Abraham’s 
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dispute with them on the fate of Sodom 
(Gen 18-9). More frequently it is an inde- 
pendent tale, the angels playing their part 
as Lot’s guests: Q 7:80-4; 26:160-74; 
27:54-8; 37:133-85 54:33-7. 

In many details, the story is the same as 
other qur’anic tales of divine punishment: 
Lot was the brother (akhi) of his people 
(qawm, see BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD), 
a messenger (q.v.; mursal, rasil) who ad- 
monished his people to fear (q.v.) God; he 
demanded obedience (q.v.) and did not ask 
for remuneration. Like Noah, Hid (q.v.), 
Salih (q.v.), Moses (q.v.) and other prophets 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD), he was 
accused of being a liar (cf. Q 3:184; see 
LIE). His people were addicted to homo- 
sexuality (q.v.), held up travelers (see 
HOSPITALITY AND GOURTESY; HIGHWAY 
ROBBERY), and practiced wickedness in 
their councils (see GOOD AND EVIL; SIN, 
MAJOR AND MINOR). In vain Lot tried to 
convert them, offering them his daugh- 
ters for marriage (see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE). He showed hospitality to the 
angels, protecting them from the obtrusive- 
ness of his people. The evildoers (see EVIL 
DEEDS) tried to enter his house by force but 
were deprived of their eyesight by divine 
interference (see VISION AND BLINDNESS). 
When the inhabitants threatened to expel 
Lot from the city, he prayed to God for 
help. The angels told Lot and his family to 
leave the city at night, forbidding them to 
turn back. Punishment came at sunrise. 
Rain fell on the evildoers, the city was 
turned upside down, and stones (hydra min 
sil) hailed from the sky. According to 
other versions, the punishment was a cry, a 
sandstorm (hastb) or a convulsion from the 
sky (ryz min al-sama’). Lot and his family 
were rescued but his wife remained in the 
city and died. She was punished because 
she had conspired with the sinners. Like 


Noah’s wife, she is an example of unbeliev- 
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ing wives who betrayed their husbands 
(Q 66:10; see WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN). 

In Muslim folklore the story has been 
developed extensively from biblical and 
extra-biblical Jewish and Christian tradi- 
tion, much of which has been included in 
the exegetical tradition (lafsiz see EXE- 
GESIS OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). Lot’s people lived in three 
cities, five cities according to some, of 
which Sodom was the capital. It was 
reduced to an ugly, evil smelling lake, 
which is obviously the Dead Sea. God 
made it “a sign for those who believe” 

(Q 15:77; Se¢€ BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; SIGNS; 
GEOGRAPHY). The cities are called al- 

Mu tafikat because Gabriel (q.v.) tore them 
out of the earth, lifted them with his wing, 
turned them upside down, and crushed 
them on the ground, then stones were 
hurled on them. Lot’s people, men and 
women alike, were the first of humankind 
to practice homosexuality. ‘The men were 
married but had unnatural intercourse 
with their wives. Lot did not offer them his 
own daughters, for as a prophet he was 

the father of his community, the same as 
Muhammad (whose wives have been called 
“mothers of the believers”; cf. Q 33:6; see 
WIVES OF THE PROPHET). In Arabic, homo- 
sexuality is “latiyya” and unnatural inter- 
course of men with women is termed 
“minor litiyya” (litiyya sughra, cf. Wensinck, 
Concordance, vi, 152; see SEX AND SEXUAL- 
ry). According to a hadith (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN), litiyya is forbidden on 
pain of death for both partners. Homo- 
sexuals will be stoned as stones killed Lot’s 
people (see STONING; BOUNDARIES AND 
PRECEPTS). Abii Hanifa (d. 150/767) taught 
that the transgressors should be thrown 
from a height (al-lait_yulga@ min shahig), and 
then stoned. 
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Lote Tree see acricuLTURE AND 


VEGETATION; TREES; ASCENSION 


Love and Affection 


Feelings of personal attachment induced 
by kinship (q.v.) or sympathy. Ahabba is the 
most used verb to express the idea of love. 
The lexical field of the concept “love” has 
other roots, however, such as w-d-d, among 
others. The verbal noun hubé, “love,” is 
mentioned nine times in the Qur’an. Love 
links humankind to God, human beings to 
one another and the individual to earthly 
life and its pleasures. As far as God’s love is 
concerned, it focuses on persons but also 
on their qualities or their actions. In fact, 
the human being is often split between two 
contradictory attachments, one capable of 
leading to his damnation, the other to his 
salvation. And thus love is not dissociated 
from faith (q.v.) in the relationship with 
God or with humankind. 

God takes the initiative in everything and 
his love anticipates that of human beings: 
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“He will cause people to come whom he 
will love and who will love him” (Q 5:54). 
This divine love appears as a pure act of 
election (q.v.), especially in the case of a 
prophet (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD) such as Moses (q.v.): “And I have 
projected upon you a love (mahabba) on my 
part” (Q 20:39). Nonetheless, people attract 
God’s love to themselves by their works 
and especially by imitation of the Prophet, 
but there can be no pretension of loving 
God on their own initiative. It is said thus 
to the Prophet: “Say: if you truly love God, 
follow me, God will love you” (Q 3:31). To 
say that one is loved by God is, in the view 
of the Qur'an, all the more unacceptable 
in that such a pretension is part and parcel 
of a certain confusion of the human and 
the divine (cf. Q 5:18, “The Jews and the 
Christians have said: We are the sons of 
God and his well-beloved ones” /ahib- 
bauhu/], see JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY). 

The Quran qualifies God as he who 
loves (al-wadid), a name which, in the two 
places it occurs (Q 85:145 cf. 11:90, where 
the definite article is not used), is linked to 
the attributes of mercy (q.v.) and forgive- 
ness (q.v.). In the same way it is the “all- 
merciful” (al-rahman) who places in the 
hearts (see HEART) of the believers (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) love of or attach- 
ment to him (wudd) by way of response to 
their faith and their works (cf. Q 19:96). 

If the name al-wadiid gives the clearest 
expression to the reciprocity of love be- 
tween God and humans, other divine 
names also suggest on God’s part a form 
of affection comparable to that of humans: 
He is the good, the merciful (al-barr al- 
rahim, Q 52:28), just as people are good to- 
wards their parents (q.v.; cf. Q 19:14, 32; see 
also FAMILY). He shows compassion as does 
the Prophet towards the believers: “He has 
at heart that which you suffer, he has care 
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for you, for the believers, compassionate 
(ratif) and merciful” (Q 9:128). This same 
compassion (ra fa) can be found in the 
disciples (see APOSTLE) of Jesus (q.v.), al- 
though it is not clear whether the senti- 
ment is directed towards God or towards 
creatures. It is doubtlessly both, since the 
tender care shown to John (q.v.; Yahya) by 
God (hananan min ladunna) manifests itself 
in his filial piety (cf. Q 19:13, 14). 

Love, in the sense of affection and com- 
passion, thus appears as a movement by 
God towards humans that is reciprocated, 
and then a movement by a human being 
towards his fellow creature. ‘The verb 
ahabba/yuhibbu often, however, indicates 
another type of relationship. God is said to 
love or not to love such conduct. Love, and 
its opposite, establishes from then on a law 
defining human actions according to the 
extent to which they conform or fail to 
conform to the divine will (see Law AND 
THE QUR'AN). God loves those who act for 
the best (al-muhsinan, five times; see GOOD 
DEEDS; GOOD AND EVIL) or the just (al- 
muqsuin, three times; see JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTIGE), in such a manner that whoever 
performs acts lovable to God attracts the 
divine love to himself: “those men who love 
to purify themselves and God loves those 
who purify themselves” (Q 9:108). On the 
other hand, God does not love qualities 
that clash with his nor does he love types of 
behavior contrary to his law, such as shown 
by the unjust (a/-zalumin, three times) or the 
transgressors (al-mu ‘tadin, three times; see 
BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS), etc. 

As we shall soon see, love or friendship 
between human beings is not fully recog- 
nized by the Qur'an unless confirmed by 
faith. It is also worth noting that the term 
hubb, in the sense of human love, is only 
used once with an apparently negative 
connotation. In Q 12 (Strat Yasuf, 
“Joseph”), love in all its various forms plays 
a complex role. Jacob’s (q.v.) preference for 
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Joseph (q.v.) and the jealousy (see ENvy) of 
the latter’s brothers (“Joseph is more be- 
loved /ahabbu/ of our father than are we,” 
Q 12:8; see BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD; 
BENJAMIN) are indirectly the cause of the 
love of the wife of al-‘Aziz (see KINGS AND 
RULERS). But whether or not Joseph was 
sensitive to this, according to the divergent 
interpretations of the commentators (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) on Q 12:24 (cf. De Prémare, 
Joseph, 63-5), the passionate type of love 
that grips the heart (cf. Q 12:30, gad shagha- 
Jaha hubban) is attributed only to women 
(see WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN). Tempted 
afresh, Joseph calls on divine protection 
against the wiles of women and states that 
he would prefer (ahabbu) prison to his incli- 
nation for woman (asbu ilayhinna, Q 12:33-4). 
Even if subsequent tradition places 
(greater) value on the love between Joseph 
and Zulaykha, we have to recognize that it 
is the love of Jacob for his son that guides 
the story, from beginning to end. By way 
of contrast, the legitimate attraction felt 
by the daughter of Jethro (Shu‘ayb [q.v.]) 
for Moses is only barely hinted at (cf. 

Q 28:25-6). This also applies to the Proph- 
et’s attraction for Zaynab (Q 33:4; see 
WIVES OF THE PROPHET), another instance 
which illustrates how little attention the 
Quran devotes to the love of a man for a 
woman or that of a woman for a man. 

In Q 33 (Strat al-Ahzab, “The Clans”), 
despite an entire passage being devoted to 
the Prophet’s spouses, marital love is only 
alluded to in the command given to the 
Prophet to ensure that his wives experience 
joy (see JOY AND MISERY) and satisfaction 
(cf. Q 33:51). Several verses recall that in 
the beginning man and woman were a 
unique entity which marriage implicitly 
aims to re-establish (see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE). Developing this idea, however, 
one verse qualifies the love between 
spouses as one of those mysteries of cre- 
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ation (q.v.) which lead to knowledge of 
God (see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING): 
“Among his signs (q.v.) he has created for 
you, out of your very souls (see souL), 
spouses so that you may find rest in them 
and he has placed between you love 
(mawadda) and mercy. Surely there are in 
that signs for people who reflect” (Q 30:21). 
Seen from this vantage point, the happi- 
ness obtained by or for wives and by the 
descendants issuing from this happiness is 
expressed by a term (qurrat a‘yun, “the 
freshness of the eyes”) that emphasizes its 
paradisiacal nature (compare Q 25:74 and 
33:51 with Q 32:17; see PARADISE). As a 
whole, the passages in Q 2 (Sarat al- 
Baqara, “The Cow”) and Q 4 (Strat al- 
Nisa’, “Women”) that relate to marriage 
deal with the relationships between spouses 
in terms that are too legal to suggest bonds 
of love or affection. The reciprocal attrac- 
tion between the future spouses is simply 
suggested in connection with re-marriage 
or a proposal of marriage (Q 2:232, 235), 
or with reference to the equality to be 
observed between the spouses (Q 4:3, 129). 
As the commentators emphasize in their 
interpretation of these latter verses, equal- 
ity cannot relate to love that man cannot 
control. A further qur’anic image of 
spouses is found in Q 2:187, in which the 
pair are portrayed as garments for each 
other (see GLOTHING). 

The passages giving strong expression to 
the love between God and humans or 
between spouses thus occur infrequently 
in the Qur’an. The term hubb (and verbal 
derivatives of h-b-b such as ahabba) 1s used 
much more often for that which occupies 
the human heart first and foremost, pas- 
sion and worldly goods: “and you devote to 
material goods a terrible love” (Q 89:20; 
see WEALTH). Humans are inevitably 
pushed to the desire for things and persons 
rather than to the things or persons them- 
selves: “Embellished for people is the love 
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of desires, the desire of women, of chil- 
dren, of massed quintals of gold (q.v.) and 
silver, thoroughbred horses, flocks and 
crops. That is the joy of the life here below, 
but being with God is an excellent return” 
(Q 3:14). The opposition between the love 
of things and the return to God is con- 
tained in an element of the qur’anic dis- 
course that places faith in opposition to 
other attitudes (such as hypocrisy or disbe- 
lief; see HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY). 
Thus the love of God is opposed to the 
worst of sins (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR): 
“There are people who choose, outside of 
God, rivals whom they love as the love of 
God, but the believers have a stronger love 
for God (ashaddu hubban lillahi, Q 2:165). 

In the same way that human beings are 
naturally borne towards sensual desires, “it 
is God who has made you love (habbaba) 
the faith and has embellished it in your 
hearts and has made you detest (karraha) 
impiety, prevarication (see LIE) and disobe- 
dience” (q.v.; Q 49:7). Humanity thus finds 
itself split between two incompatible loves: 
the one that leads to faith and conformity 
with the divine will, and the other, which 
brings one to the nether world (cf. Q 2:216; 
see HELL AND HELLFIRE). The close link 
between faith and love also conditions love 
between human beings. One can only truly 
love believers, since love for unbelievers 
separates one from God and attracts one 
towards this world: “You will not find peo- 
ple who believe in God and the last day 
(see LAST JUDGMENT) and who [also] show 
their friendship (_yuwaddiin, see FRIENDS 
AND FRIENDSHIP) towards those opposed to 
God and to the one he has sent” (Q 58:22). 
Here friendship (mawadda) links up again 
with the concept of waldya, “friendship, 
alliance, attachment” (see CONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES). Adopting unbelievers as 
friends or allies (wali, pl. awliya’) is equiva- 
lent to lining up on the side of the enemies 
(q.v.) of God (cf. Q 60:1). God alone can 
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turn this hostility into friendship. But 
meanwhile one can show goodness and 
justice towards the unbelievers on condi- 
tion that they show no hostility towards 
Islam (cf. Q 60:7-8). It is one of the duties 
incumbent on the one who calls on God to 
bring about the transformation of the 
enemy into a close friend (walt hamim, cf. 

Q 41:34). In the same way, the relationships 
with the People of the Book (q.v.) are de- 
fined in terms of friendship and hostility. 
They cannot be adopted as awltya (cf. 

Q 5:51). A distinction is made, however, 
between the Jews and the Christians, 
“closer in friendship (agrabahum mawad- 
datan) to the believers” (Q 5:82). True 
friendship thus rests on faith and a shared 
expectation of the world to come (see 
ESCHATOLOGY), so much so that on the day 
of the resurrection (q.v.) the unbelievers 
will find themselves without “a close 
friend” (sadiq hamim, cf. Q 26:101; also 

Q 40:18; 70:10). It is in this kind of eschato- 
logical context that the Prophet appeals to 
love or friendship for one’s relatives (al- 
mawaddata fi |-qurba, Q 42:23). Al-Tabart 

(d. 310/923; Tafsiz, xxv, 15-7) lists four dif- 
ferent interpretations of this expression, 
while showing preference for the first: 

1) the Qurayshites (see QURAYSH) are in- 
vited to love the Prophet because of his 
kinship with all the clans of his tribe; 2) the 
believers should love the close kin of the 
Prophet (see FAMILY OF THE PROPHET); 

3) they must love God in approaching him 
through their works; 4) they should also 
love their own kin. From an historical point 
of view the first two interpretations could, 
respectively, correspond to the Meccan and 
Medinan phases of the revelation (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; OGGA- 
SIONS OF REVELATION; REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION), while the second two mini- 
mize the importance of the love of the 
Prophet’s family, the People of the House 
(q.v.3 ahl al-bayt). Taken overall, these an- 
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cient commentaries show the many possi- 
ble directions of love in the Qur’an: love 
of God confirmed by works, love of the 
Prophet and his kin, love for one’s own kin, 
which, in a sense, implies the whole body 
of believers, as is also said of the walaya (cf. 
Q 5:55; See COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QURAN). The presence of God, the 
source and finality of all things, gives 
direction to the entire discourse of the 
Quran: love and friendship can only come 
from God and lead back to him. The lov- 
ing relationship between man and woman 
is disregarded except on this condition. 
The ideal wives are called ganitat, obedient 
and devoted, both to God and to their hus- 
bands (cf. Tabart, Tafsir, viii, 294, on the 
subject of Q 4:34). In the Qur'an only the 
love and friendship of God extend beyond 
the limits of this world. 

The few passages in the Qur'an dealing 
with love have scarcely encouraged authors 
to extract from the Qur'an the fundamen- 
tals of divine and human love. Traces of 
the affective side of love are found mainly 
in the sunna (q.v.; see also HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN). The Sifis themselves (see sUFIsM 
AND THE QUR'AN), when quoting verses 
such as Q 2:165 or Q 5:54, are more likely to 
express their love for God in terms of the 
Arabic tradition, poetic and private. In his 
Haqaiq al-tafsiy, al-Sulami (d. 412/1021) is 
more preoccupied with bringing together 
the statements concerning love made by 
the spiritual masters than he is with com- 
menting on Q 3:31. A commentator such as 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210; Tafsiz, 
iv, 204-8) gives an outline of a theory of 
love based on Q 2:165. But Ibn al-‘Arabi 
(d. 638/1240) in his al-Futuhat al-makkiyya (1, 
327-32; Gloton, Traité, 69-92) has especially 
illuminated the foundations of the meta- 
physical doctrine of love found in the 
Quran. Yet — unless the present writer is 
mistaken — it seems that no author has 


attempted a synthesis of all the passages 
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in the Qur'an dealing with love and its 


associated concepts. 
Denis Gril 
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Loyalty 


Being true to anyone to whom one owes 
fidelity. The idea or concept of “loyalty” 
occurs discursively in the Qur’an and is 
dispersed under a variety of rubrics. Even 
though there is no single term that specific- 
ally deals with the theme of “loyalty,” it 
nevertheless features in the discussions 
and exegesis of a number of verses (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). The concept 1s most frequently 
encountered in relation to “pacts of mu- 
tual assistance” (muwala, see CONTRACTS 
AND ALLIANCES; BREAKING TRUSTS AND 
CONTRACTS) and other formations of the 
Arabic root w-l-y, whose basic meaning is 
“friend/ally” (walt, see FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDSHIP). In an eschatological context 
(see ESCHATOLOGY), on the day of judg- 
ment (see LAST JUDGMENT), those who are 
consigned to hell (q.v.; see also REWARD 
AND PUNISHMENT) are said to have no “bo- 
som” or “close” — 1e. “loyal” — friend 
(hamim, e.g. Q 69:35; sadig, Q 26:101) or 
intercessor (see INTERCESSION). The no- 
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tions conveyed by terms like “friend,” 
“close” and “ally” normally, however, 
occur as adjectives in the Qur'an and are 
therefore not exact equivalents of the 
English noun, “loyalty.” 

Loyalty is not explicitly defined in the 
commentaries but it is frequently described 
and illustrated contextually. Two kinds of 
loyalty are discernable from various 
Quran passages: (1) corporate loyalty that 
demands a commitment to the community 
of faith (q.v.; see also COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN) and (2) individual 
loyalty displayed towards fellow Muslims as 
well as to non-Muslims, a phenomenon 
that is more ambiguous and complex (see 
ETHICS AND THE QUR'AN). Corporate loy- 
alty is framed by those passages of the 
Qur’an that regulate the relationship be- 
tween believers and unbelievers as well as 
those verses that define the covenantal 
relationship between the Muslim and God 
(see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; GOVENANT). 
The qur’anic narrative unmistakably 
implies that inter-human conduct — irre- 
spective of whether it occurs within the 
confessional community of Muslims or 
with outsiders — is largely contingent on 
the relationship between humans and God. 

This theistic dimension casts its shadow 
on the themes of loyalty and friendship. 
Thus, the believers who fulfill God’s will 
are clearly identified with God’s cause and 
his people (see PATH OR WAy). Any parti- 
sanship and association with those who 
reject God’s will shall have castigatory 
consequences depending on the extent to 
which such links are offensive to God and 
the cause of righteousness on earth. Show- 
ing affection or displaying dislike to any 
human being ought to be exclusively for 
the sake of God (al-hubb lillah wa-l-bughd 
lllah), a phrase frequently cited by com- 
mentators as a saying attributed to the 
Prophet (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN). 
Thus, the God of the Quran mediates the 
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most intimate bonds of friendship, confi- 
dence, privacy and loyalty (see TRUST AND 
PATIENCE). 

Explicit traces of Islam’s founding history 
(see HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN; OCCASIONS 
OF REVELATION) are evident in qur’anic 
narratives (q.v.) and norms that structure 
the notions of friendship and loyalty. The 
qur anic narrative reflects the vagaries of 
the intense inter-communal relationships 
between believers on the one hand, and 
polytheists, Jews and Christians on the 
other, as the nascent community of believ- 
ers became a sizeable political entity in 
Medina (q.v.; see also JEWS AND JUDAISM; 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; POLY- 
THEISM AND ATHEISM). Initially, qur’anic 
pronouncements meticulously regulate the 
political relationships, but the moralizing 
discourse that colors these identities gradu- 
ally grows and intensifies (see POLITICS AND 
THE QUR'AN; RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND 
THE QURAN). 

Prior to the normative influence of Islam 
(q.v.) in Arabia, alliances customarily were 
based on grounds of kinship (q.v.; nasab) 
while military and political strength de- 
pended on one’s choice of political friends 
or allies (walt, pl. awliya’, see PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). The increasing 
hostilities between the Muslims and their 
Meccan opponents, exacerbated by the 
support of the Medinan Jews for Muham- 
mad’s enemies (q.v.) correlate directly with 
the Qur’an’s prohibition and restriction of 
corporate loyalty and mutual help pacts 
(muwala) between Muslims and non- 
Muslims (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 
Verses in seven different passages repeat- 
edly stress the fact that believers ought 
not to take unbelievers as their allies 
(Q 3:28; 4:89, 139, 1445 Cf 5:51, 57, 80-1). 

In one instance even the People of the 
Book (q.v.; Jews and Christians in this 
case), towards whom the Qur'an generally 
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shows deference, are deplored as potential 
partners in alliance since they are alleged 
to have loyalties with each other and they 
are suspected of harboring vengeful en- 
mity towards the Muslim community 

(Q 5:51). In fact, the rhetoric becomes so 
intense that the verse even goes on to 
assert that those Muslims who transgress 
this prohibition and form such alliances 
are deemed to “be part of them,” namely 
one of the Jews or Christians, a severe 
rejection that equates the identity of the 
offender with the ideological “other.” The 
Qur’an specifically prohibits loyalty treaties 
with non-Muslim parties when the latter 
are favored “in preference to believers” 
(min dint l-mu’minin, Q 3:28). In other words, 
if alliances with non-believers turn out to 
harm the interests of fellow Muslims then 
they are outlawed as a matter of princi- 
ple. Only expediency (taqiyya, see DIssI- 
MULATION) permits the continuation of 
loyalty treaties with unbelievers, especially 
if breaking such treaties would pose a gen- 
uine threat to the welfare and safety of 
Muslims. 

Nevertheless, the Quran does permit 
Muslims to show kindness as well as to 
exhibit virtuous conduct and justice to 
those non-Muslims who are not engaged 
in active hostility towards them (Q 60:8-9). 
While this passage has general implica- 
tions, and could easily be viewed as also 
sanctioning corporate loyalty across reli- 
gious boundaries, many commentators 
only permit its interpretation as reference 
to individual and private loyalty. Again, 
such relationships are subject to the caveat 
that they do not harm the general welfare 
of Muslims. Q 58:22 also reinforces the 
theme of individual loyalty found in 
Q 60:8-9. It, however, forcefully plays off 
loyalties based on kinship against loyalties 
based on faith. Q 58:22 deems it unimagi- 
nable that one can show “love” (q.v.) to 
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someone who 1s related by blood and kin- 
ship ties but who contests and disputes 

the divine message and prophecy (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). The infer- 
ence is clear: bonds of faith outweigh loy- 
alties based on family and kinship ties. 
Even though he is said to have lied three 
times (cf. Gillhot, Trois mensonges), the 
prophet Abraham (q.v.; Ibrahim) is cast as 
the paragon of loyalty toward the divine as 
In Q 53:37. Abraham’s willingness to fulfill 
(waffa) his commitments to God, including 
his readiness to sacrifice (q.v.) his son (cf. 

Q 37:99-111) and his disavowal of his 
father’s idolatry (cf. @ 6:74-84; see IDOL- 
ATRY AND IDOLATERS), turns him into 
God’s loyal friend (Q 4:125; see HANIF). In 
Q 2:40 the Children of Israel (q.v.) are 
reminded of their duty to fulfill their part 
of the covenant (wa-awfi bi-‘ahdi iufi bi- 
‘ahdikum) as a sign of loyalty to God. Fulfill- 
ment (2/a’) of promises, contracts and 
agreements are crucial supplements to the 
Qur’an’s covenant-based worldview (see 
OATHS). There is also an isomorphic rela- 
tionship between secular and cosmological 
loyalties because it is presumed that one 
who has a sound creed (see GREEDS) would 
also be better equipped ethically to fulfill 
worldly commitments and contractual 
obligations. 

Some pre-modern and modern exegetes 
(see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: EARLY 
MODERN AND GONTEMPORARY) are Con- 
fronted by two major interpretative ques- 
tions with regard to the exegesis of loyalty. 
Firstly, controversy exists about whether 
Q 60:8-9, which permits relations with non- 
hostile unbelievers, is abrogated by the 
later revelation of Q 9:5 (known as the 
“verse of the sword”; see ABROGATION; 
FIGHTING). The latter abrogates all agree- 
ments and treaties that Muhammad had 
with non-Muslim political entities and fos- 


ters an uncompromising hostility towards 
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all unbelievers. Secondly, if Q 60:8-9 is not 
abrogated, then does it sanction the toler- 
ance of personal and individual loyalty 
across religious boundaries as opposed to 
the prohibition of corporate loyalty of a 
political nature? 

The Persian exegete al-Tabart (d. 310/ 
923) argues that Q 3:28 decisively prohibits 
believers from taking unbelievers (kuffar) as 
their “helpers (a‘wan), protectors (ansar) 
and partisans (zahirin).” Taking non- 
Muslims as protectors in preference to 
believers, he adds, is tantamount to affirm- 
ing their religion, thereby strengthening 
the false beliefs of the enemy against those 
of the Muslims (Tabart, Tafsir, iti, 228). 
Even though believers are admonished not 
to make pacts that favor unbelievers in 
“preference to fellow believers,” most 
exegetes deem it acceptable to maintain 
strategic loyalties for the purpose of sur- 
vival. In the view of a number of com- 
mentators, the struggle of belief against 
unbelief is a permanent one and thus 
there is an — albeit implicit — general 
rule that prohibits loyalty pacts. Therefore, 
al-‘Tabart views the act of a Muslim dis- 
playing loyalty to non-Muslims to be an 
extremely displeasing and a hostile act 
against God, his Prophet and the believers 
at large. And any Muslim who shows loy- 
alty to Jews and Christians, he goes on to 
say, has “declared war on the people of 
faith” (Tabart, Tafst, vi, 276). 

Interestingly, the Shit exegete al-Tabarst 
(d. ca. 552/1157; see SHI'ISM AND THE 
QuR’AN) understands the Qur’an’s prohibi- 
tion against alliances and friendships with 
non-Muslims to be for reasons of power. 
Seeking alliances and loyalty pacts with 
non-Muslims is tantamount to seeking a 
position of invincibility with those whose 
faith is unacceptable to God. Such alli- 
ances undermine the believers’ faith in 


God and affect God’s estimation of their 
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belief (Tabarsi, Mama‘ v, 261). The terms 
“Jews” and “Christians” generically repre- 
sent all classes of unbelievers, towards 
whom hostility is obligatory and thus 
friendship and loyalty with them is, im- 
plicitly, outlawed (Tabarst, Majma‘, vi, 119). 
Al-Tabarst treats unbelief in an almost 
undifferentiated manner, because he main- 
tains that all non-Muslims have “a single 
hand against the Muslims.” He also be- 
lieves that the summons to show virtuous 
and equitable treatment of non-Muslims in 
Q 60:8-9 was abrogated by the “verse of 
the sword.” He concedes, though, that 
Q 60:8-9 allowed some Muslims during the 
Prophet’s time to interact with their non- 
Muslim relatives who did not actively show 
hostility to Muslims. This specific verse 
permits loyalty affiliations with non- 
Muslims with whom Muslims have treaties, 
says al-Tabarst, citing a general consensus 
that permits the demonstration of kindness 
to persons deemed to be subjects of the 
“territory of war” (q.v.; dar al-harb). 

The Andalusian exegete al-Qurtubt 
(d. 671/1272) declares with unequivocal 
finality that unbelievers, Jews as well as 
those Muslims who espouse heretical ten- 
dencies (see HERESY), cannot be treated as 
friends and relied upon as loyal intimates 
(Jamis, iv, 178). He believes that Q 3:118 
strictly forbade believers to take as loyal 
confidants (biana) a person from another 
religion. “Every person,” he adds, “who is 
contrary to your way of life (madhhab) and 
religion (din), [surely] there is no need for 
you to converse with him.” He goes so far 
as to say that appointing “protected per- 
sons” (ahl al-dhimma) as agents in trans- 
actions or as clerks and secretaries in 
government is not permissible. In his jere- 
miad he rails against the “ignorant and 
stupid governors and princes” of his day 
who had ignored the Qur’an’s teachings 
on these matters (Qurtubi, Jamz iv, 179). 
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Al-Qurtubi’s vehemence stems from the 
prohibition found in Q 5:51 that severs loy- 
alty pacts (muwala) with unbelievers, a 
command he claims will remain in force 
“till the day of judgment” (Qurtubt, Jamz; 
vi, 217). He went so far as to disallow the 
employment of non-Muslims even in in- 
stances that might be beneficial to the 
religion of Islam (Qurtubi, Jamis v, 416). 
Al-Qurtubr’s antipathy for alliances and 
interactions with non-Muslims was most 
likely fuelled by the common perception 
among the Muslim religious classes of his 
day that the rulers of his native Andalusia 
had capitulated to Christian political influ- 
ences and had endangered the suzerainty 
of Islam in the Iberian peninsula. 

For the modern revivalist commentator 
Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966), the verses examined 
above suggest the impossibility of inter- 
religious political co-existence. For him, 
the Qur'an mandates the “total isolation” 
of Muslims from other ideological commu- 
nities (Qutb, <ilal, 11, 907). Employing a 
quranic idiom, Qutb says that Muslims 
are the only group that can legitimately be 
called “the party of God” (hizab Allah) as a 
model for universal moral rectitude (see 
PARTIES AND FACTIONS). Among world- 
views, he attributes this separatist under- 
standing as unique to Islam, for it 
necessarily and inevitably anticipates an 
ideological confrontation with the anti- 
Islamic mores and norms of non-Muslim 
societies at large. This separatist impera- 
tive, in his view, makes it impossible for 
Muslims to give political loyalty to any 
other ideological group since doing so 
would be tantamount to apostasy (q.v.). 
Islam’s tolerance for the People of the 
Book should not be confused with an 
endorsement of loyalty pacts. Qutb argues 
that modern history — especially the his- 
tory of colonialism, and the creation of the 
state of Israel that resulted in the dispos- 
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session and expulsion of the Palestinians 
from their native land — was achieved as a 
result of a hostile Christian and Jewish col- 
lusion. He saw this as conclusive proof that 
loyalty to such religious communities could 
be nothing but an anathema to Muslim 
sensibilities (Qutb, Zilal, 1, 907-17; id., 
Ma‘Glim, passim). 

In his commentary on Q 60:8-9, Qutb 
retreats from his earlier position, which 
was absolutely against loyalty pacts across 
religious boundaries. Here he concedes 
that God permits “mutual friendly rela- 
tions” (mawadda) on an individual level 
towards those non-Muslims who do not 
show aggression towards Muslims. While 
reiterating the ban on loyalty pacts, he im- 
plicitly concedes that pacts may be possible 
with friendly non-Muslim entities (Qutb, 
Kulal, vi [xxviii], 3544). His rhetoric be- 
comes conciliatory by arguing that Islam 
is a dogma (aqida) of love and it has no 
interest in conflict if there is no hostility 
directed at Muslims. 

The Pakistani ideologue S. Abi Ala 
Maudidi (d. 1979) interprets the verses 
that deal with loyalty pacts in a functional 
manner. For him they serve as a reminder 
to Muslims not to become instruments in 
the service of enemies who, in the end, 
will undermine their existential interests. 
While Maudidi’s tone, unlike that of 
Qutb, is subdued, he also argues that the 
Qur'an prohibits friendship with hostile 
non-Muslims and taking them into con- 
fidence, while recommending kind and 
just treatment for those non-Muslims 
who do not demonstrate active enmity to- 
wards Muslims (Maudidt, Message, 1, 19). 
Muhammad Asad (d. 1992), the Austrian- 
born convert and Quran commentator, 
states that the verses prohibiting loyalty 
pacts with non-Muslims cover both politi- 
cal and moral alliances. His interpretation 


is that those who deny the truth of the 
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divine message are precluded from being 
real friends to believers in a corporate 
sense, while not ruling out friendship be- 
tween individuals of different religions 
(Asad, Message, 252-3, n. 82). The Qur'an, 
however, permits corporate loyalty pacts 
with those non-Muslims who are well 
disposed towards them (Asad, Message, 
155; 01. 73). 

From this brief and select sample of exe- 
getical materials it becomes apparent that 
the notion of loyalty is framed within the 
evolving narrative of the Qur’an’s dis- 
courses on the construction of the Muslim 
individual and corporate “self” in the mir- 
ror of the non-Muslim “other.” Genuine 
loyalty can only occur among those who 
are ideologically of one’s own kind, ac- 
cording to some Muslim exegetes. Most 
early commentators follow a strict chrono- 
logical hermeneutic. One sees therefore an 
initial tolerance for loyalty based on kin- 
ship being gradually supplanted by a loy- 
alty based on faith as the pax-Islamica 
grows in Arabia. Corporate inter-faith loy- 
alty, in turn, can only occur under certain 
limited conditions, while there is some lee- 
way for Muslims to maintain individual 
loyalties across the boundaries of faith. 
Theism and bonds of faith ultimately 
mediate loyalty. Loyalty to a fellow-believer 
reinforces one’s belief in a common God 
which, in turn, creates a notion of commu- 


nity that transcends kinship and ethnicity. 
Ebrahim Moosa 
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Luqman 


A personage whom the Quran notes for 
his wisdom. Only Q 31, the stira bearing his 
name, mentions this wise man, and it 
devotes eight of its thirty-four verses 

(Q 31:12-19) to Luqman’s wisdom (q.v.). At 
the time of Muhammad, the Arabs may 
have known two Luqmans: one, the son of 
‘Ad (q.v.), renowned for intelligence, lead- 
ership, knowledge, eloquence and subtlety 
(Heller, Lukman, 811; see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING); the other, Luqman the Sage 
(al-hakim), famous for his wise pronounce- 
ments and proverbs (see PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). The latter — if 
these two are not in fact one — appears in 
Q 31. 

Luqman’s identity, however, is by no 
means certain. Muslim interpreters (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) identify him as a Nubian, an 
Ethiopian or an Egyptian slave who 
worked as a carpenter or a shepherd. 
Some others place him among the He- 
brews as the nephew of Job (q.v.), the son 
of Ba‘ara’, son of Nahir, son of ‘Tarih, the 
father of Abraham (q.v.; Ibrahim) who 
lived long enough to provide knowledge for 
David (q.v.; Da’aid) the king. The majority 
of interpreters agree that he was not a 
prophet and not an Arab (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD; ARABS). Orientalists 
(see POST-ENLIGHTENMENT ACADEMIG 
STUDY OF THE QUR'AN) have associated 
Luqman with such figures as Prometheus, 
Lucian and Solomon (q.v.). He is identified 
with the biblical Baalam (= Ibn Ba‘tra’), 
partly because the Hebrew bala‘ and the 
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Arabic laqima both meaning “to swallow.” 
The modern commentator al-Qasimi 

(d. 1914; see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
EARLY MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY) also 
mentions this connection. Because his 
admonition, “lower your voice; for the 
harshest of sounds... is the braying of the 
ass” (Q 31:19), finds a counterpart in the 
Syriac sayings of Ahiqar, Luqman has also 
been identified with that legendary sage 
(see SYRIAC AND THE QUR'AN). Finally, the 
contemporary scholar Mahmud Muftic 
shows that the Luqman of the Qur'an 

can be identified with the Greek physician 
and Pythagorean philosopher Alemaeon 
(571-497 B.C.E.), a position also assumed by 
some Orientalists. heir names are clearly 
similar and the extant fragments of Alc- 
maeon’s writing exhibit a striking similarity 
to the teachings of Q 31. Muftic finds in 
this stra a physicians’ oath that he thinks 
is superior to the oath of Hippocrates 
(460-377 B.c.E.; cf. Muftic, Which oath?; 
see MEDICINE AND THE QURAN). 

Two themes occurring prominently in the 
Luqman section of Q 31 provide coherence 
for the stira: (1) the greatness of the one 
God (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES) and 
the necessity of worshipping him exclu- 
sively and (2) the importance of being good 
to parents (q.v.) within the limits of a 
higher allegiance to God. Luqman models 
ideal parenthood, instructing his son in a 
life of gratitude and exclusive worship 
(q.v.) of God (Q 31:12, 13; see GRATITUDE 
AND INGRATITUDE} CHILDREN; FAMILY). 
The striking shift from Luqman’s voice to 
God’s voice in verses 14 and 15 focuses the 
reader’s attention on the commands in the 
verses: be good (see GOOD AND EVIL) to 
parents; show gratitude to God and to 
them; and obey them unless they require 
worship of something other than God (see 
OBEDIENCE). [he stra closes with a warn- 
ing: neither parent nor child can help each 
other on the day of judgment (Q 31:33; see 
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LAST JUDGMENT; INTERCESSION). A final 
verse stresses the greatness of God 

(Q 31:34). Whatever his more specific iden- 
tity may have been, Luqman stands out in 
the Quran as a wise parent, exhorting his 
son to grateful worship of God, grateful 
obedience to his parents, personal piety 
(q.v.) and communal responsibility (see 
GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN). 


A.H.M. Zahniser 
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Lust see VIRTUES AND VICES, COMMANDING 
AND FORBIDDING, DESIRE} SEX AND 
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Lit see Lor 


Madness | sce insaniry 


Madyan see MIDIAN 


Magians 


Originally a term for the professional 
priesthood of the pre-Islamic religious 
institution in Iran, in qur’anic usage it 1s 
presumably a term for all followers of that 
religion. The Arabic term translated as 
“Magians,” (al-mayjiis) is attested once at 

Q 22:17, a late Medinan stira (see GHRON- 
OLOGY AND THE QUR'AN), where the list 
Jews (see JEWS AND JUDAISM), Christians 
(see CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) and 
Sabians (q.v.) attested in Q 2:62, now also 
includes them. The etymology and history 
of the term and the question whether the 
Magians are People of the Book (q.v.) are 
the two large issues raised by this single 
attestation. 

The old Persian magus as the title for a 
professional priestly tribe is well attested in 
surrounding languages, Akkadian, Arme- 
nian, Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, Greek, 
Sanskrit and presumably old Sinitic (see 
FOREIGN VOCABULARY). These religious 
professionals appear to have traveled far 
beyond Iranian held lands. Their religious 


aura seems to have been widely recognized 
but they also played administrative, mili- 
tary and commercial roles. In the Sasanian 
dynasty a wider array of titles were used 
within the priestly bureaucracy but the 
special status of the title in its middle 
Persian forms survived. The older term, 
however, also was widely circulated, pre- 
sumably because of the prominent Chris- 
tian mention of the Magi in the birth 
stories of Jesus. It likely passed into Arabic 
through Syriac (see SYRIAG AND THE 
QUR'AN; ARABIG LANGAUGE). Early Mus- 
lim commentators do not limit the term to 
professional priests and describe the 
Magians as worshippers of the sun (q.v.), 
an interpretation also attested in Sanskrit 
sources. Later commentators recognize 
that fire (q.v.) is the stereotypical object of 
worship by the Magians. The fire-cult is 
the hallmark of the Magian tradition for 
later heresiographers and in Islamic litera- 
ture, especially within the Persianate con- 
text (see PERSIAN LITERATURE AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

The enumeration of apparently six forms 
of religion in Q 22:17 has been the primary 
focus of commentary (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). The 
text lists believers, Jews, Sabians, Chris- 


tians, Magians and those who associate 
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something else with God (see POLYTHEISM 
AND ATHEISM; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; GOD 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). Debate on this and 
other passages has focused on the status of 
the intermediate four traditions. Are they 
to be classed with the believers or the 
associators or are they in an intermediate 
position (see FAITH)? While some have 
argued that there is only one true and five 
false religions here mentioned, the bulk of 
the tradition either recognizes that at least 
some members of the four named tradi- 
tions are to be classed with the believers or 
the traditions themselves are the so-called 
religions of the book in addition to Islam 
(q.v.; see also RELIGION; RELIGIOUS PLU- 
RALISM AND THE QUR’AN). Whether the 
Magians were to be included among the 
People of the Book (q.v.) was debated since 
it appeared that the religion lacked a 
prophet (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD) and a scripture (see BOOK), and 
there was also significant theological con- 
troversy concerning their identity as mono- 
theists and their doctrine of the creation 
(q.v.) and the power of evil (see GooD AND 
EVIL; THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). 
Apologists worked hard to counter these 
charges and to argue that they belonged in 
the category of religions of the book. ‘The 
story of Alexander the Great’s (q.v.) de- 
struction of the original scripture became 
prominent and the attempts already made 
by the Sasanians to organize the remaining 
written tradition were consolidated. The 
legend of Zoroaster was remolded to pres- 
ent him along the lines of Islamic prophet- 
hood. In general, Islamic authorities have 
granted them partial status as a People of 
the Book (see Law AND THE QUR’AN). Inter- 
estingly, Muslim authorities have also rec- 
ognized the affinity that exists between the 
Magian priest and the Islamic judge, exer- 
cising a political and juridical role that de- 
pended on the close cooperation of reli- 


gious functionary and ruler, a Persian ideal 
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that became central to Islamic notions of 
the state (see KINGS AND RULERS; POLITICS 
AND THE QUR'AN). 


William R. Darrow 
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Magic 


The art which claims to produce effects by 
the assistance of supernatural beings or by 
a mastery of secret forces in nature. The 
contrast between the rational and the irra- 
tional, of supreme importance to the 
human being, even in the present day, sug- 
gests the question: “Is magic credible?” 
The Quran replies in the affirmative, both 
when speaking about magic — describing 
its deeds and consequences — as well as by 
concluding with two apotropaic siiras, 
which are often regarded as protective 
talismans (see POPULAR AND TALISMANICG 
USES OF THE QUR'AN), and thus confirma- 
tions of magic. To this could be added the 
various hadiths of the Prophet (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN) in which something like 
magic is spoken of (see DIVINATION; FORE- 
TELLING; GAMBLING), or enchanting magi- 
cal acts that affect the Prophet himself are 
described. Despite this apparent credibility 
of magic, it should be understood that nor- 
mative Islam does not conceive of or admit 
to the existence of powers other than those 
of God (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE), OF 

to a belief that one can accept help from 
anyone or anything other than God (see 
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BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM). Magic, therefore, is depicted as a 
distorted appropriation of fideistic values, 
wrongly understood or poorly expressed by 
demons, as the Qur'an itself states numer- 
ous times. 

In this, the religion of the pre-Islamic 
Arabs, who made sacrifices to the gods and 
the forces of nature, and who trusted 
magic without, however, experiencing the 
necessity of believing in a future life (see 
FATE; DESTINY; SACRIFICE; PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QURAN) is totally differ- 
ent from the religion of Islam. I would 
therefore assert that the hypothesis, put 
forward by various scholars (Chelhod, 
Introduction; id., L’arabie du sud, for example), 
that Islam might derive from religions 
present in pre-Islamic Arabia should be 
rejected (see AGE OF IGNORANCE; SOUTH 
ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 

The Arabic word used for magic, s¢hr 
(from s-h-r), can be understood in both a 
restrictive and an expansive sense. The 
word appears twenty-eight times in the 
Qur'an (Q 2:102; 5:110; 6:7; 7:116; 10:76, 77, 
81; 11:7; 20:57, 58, 63, 66, 71, 733 21:3; 
26:35, 49; 27:13; 28:36, 48; 34:43; 37:15; 
43:30; 4.6273 52:15; 54:23 61:6; 74:24). Sehr 
literally means “enchantment” and etymo- 
logically the word seems to indicate that 
type of seduction which affects a hypno- 
tized person. It can also mean a circum- 
locution of an exaggeratedly rhetorical 
nature (thus one speaks of beautiful words 
giving rise to enchantment). The great 
theologian Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) 
defined magic as something that passes 
(sarf) from its true nature (hagiqa) or from 
its natural form (sia) to something else, 
something that is unreal, or merely an 
appearance (khayal). 

From the root s-A-r is derived the qur’anic 
word for “witch” (sahira or sahhara; masc. 
sahhar); the infinitive verbal form sahara 


indicates “to bewitch, to fascinate”; the 
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wizard or conjurer is termed sahhar, or sahir 
(some other Arabic terms for those who 
deal in magic, which do not occur in the 
Qur'an, are s7/‘G, “sorceress,” and qutrubi, 
“wizard”), The Persian magu (Gk. magos) 
was used by the Zoroastrian priests, and 
furnished the term majiis in Arabic, where 
it continued to indicate the Zoroastrian 
priests. It is in this same form that we find 
the word in the Qur’an, used to specify the 
very same Zoroastrian priests (Q 22:17; see 
MAGIANS). To denote an astrologer, or 
fortune-teller, we have the word kahin, from 
the triliteral root k-A-n. In pre-Islamic Ara- 
bia, the kahin very closely resembled the 
figure of a priest (the term can be linked to 
the Hebrew kohén, which, for the most part, 
carries the meaning of “priest”). From the 
same root is derived the verbal noun 
kahana, “premonition and prophecy,” and 
kahana, “predicting the future” (Q 52:29: 
“Therefore, take heed / fa-dhakkir] because, 
by the grace of your lord, you are neither a 
fortune-teller /kahin/ nor possessed 
[majniin]”’; see LIE; INSANITY). But in pre- 
Islamic Arabia, it is very possible that the 
“prophetess” (or sibyl, kahina) played the 
more important role, with her male coun- 
terpart, the kahin, as ‘arraf (deriving from 
‘wrafa: having a knowledge of invisible 
things and future events), being relegated 
to the function of relocating lost or stolen 
objects (see GENDER; PATRIARCHY). 

As they pronounced their oracles in 
rhymed prose (q.v.; sq‘), the kuhhan were 
considered poets (shat pl. shu ‘ara; see 
POETRY AND POETS), with whom they were 
often confused in pre-Islamic Arabia. ‘The 
verbal polemics among the Arab tribes of 
this period, occasioned by major feast days 
(see FESTIVALS AND COMMEMORATIVE 
pAys), large markets (q.v.), or great pil- 
grimages (see PILGRIMAGE), were famous. 
Each of these tribes was guided by a judge 
(hakam, hakim, see JUDGMENT; JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE) who was often a poet fortune- 
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teller. Such poets would praise the feats of 
war (q.v.), the power and the honor (q.v.) 
of the tribe (see TRIBES AND GLANS), coun- 
tering the self-praise of his opponents. 
Such contests for precedence and glory 
(mufakharat, munafarat) generated a large 
body of poetic literature which has been 
the subject of study and authentication. 

Various kuhhdn enter the legends sur- 
rounding Muhammad, as for example the 
magician Satth, who is said to have lived 
six centuries and, after having predicted 
the advent of Islam, died on the very same 
day in which the Prophet was born. The 
Qur'an, which more than once alludes to 
the accusations that Muhammad engaged 
in “magic,” attests to the fact that the 
Prophet himself was called sahir and 
mashir, “bewitched,” and even “poet” in 
the fortune-teller sense of the word (Q 10:2; 
11:7; 21:2-35 25:7-85 34:43-7; 37:14-53 38:45 
43:30-1; 46:7; 52:29-303 54:2; 69:38-43; see 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD; POLEMIC AND 
POLEMICAL LANGUAGE). Walid b. Mughira, 
one of the richest idol worshipers (see 
IDOLS AND IMAGES; IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS) of Mecca (q.v.), was heard 
saying, upon hearing the Prophet: “In all 
this, I find only borrowed magic.” 

Despite the qur’anic and Islamic denun- 
ciation, even renunciation, of magic, there 
are two main currents of “magic” in the 
Islamic world: that found in the Mediter- 
ranean region and that of central Asia. 
The first, based upon an ancient philo- 
sophical heritage, evinces the fruits of the 
indestructible Mesopotamian teachings of 
astrology, of numerology (q.v.), and talis- 
manic arts (of which the Babylonians and 
the Chaldeans were perhaps the greatest 
inventors). Also evident here is an Egyptian 
influence (particularly in reference to 
Hermes Trismegistus, Ar. Hirmis al-muthal- 
lath bi-l-hikma), as well as the legacy of 
King Solomon (q.v.), the incontestable 
founding figure of great magicians. ‘The 
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second current gathers elements from 
Shamanism, ‘Taoism and Hinduism, all of 
which are very rich in magicians, magical 
arts and magical texts. Whereas the Medi- 
terranean culture gave rise to numerous 
theories and practices which penetrated 
European countries via various forms of 
translation (in particular that of alchemy, 
al-kimtya), the central Asiatic culture gave 
birth to great currents of mystic thought. 
This “mysticism” was studied by various 
Safi orders (see SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN), 
especially in some orders (turug, sing. tariga) 
of the Hurifiyya, the Bektashiyya and the 
Misriyya, wherein it was adapted to the 
charisma of the particular order. 

Let us now turn our attention to the last 
two stiras of the Qur'an, Q 113 (Strat al- 
Falaq, “The Oncoming Dawn,” or “The 
Crack”; al-falaq being the moment of sepa- 
ration between day and night) and Q 114 
(Sarat al-Nas, “Humankind”), which are 
known as the mu ‘awwadhitan, “the two seek- 
ers of refuge.” Popular Muslim practice 
holds that by reciting them one is saved 
from curses through the search of a divine 
protector. According to the traditional 
Muslim chronology of revelation (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION), they are, 
respectively, the twentieth and the twenty- 
first siras (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). As they were revealed in Mecca 
(q.v.), they are considered to be among the 
most ancient. The “darkness” (q.v.; ghasiq) 
mentioned in the third verse of Q 113 
(“from the evil of darkness as it spreads’’) 
is, according to the commentators, not evil 
in itself but a favorable moment for the 
propagation of evil, of malicious deeds 
(see EVIL DEEDS), of criminal acts (see sIN, 
MAJOR AND MINOR), of the actions of de- 
mons and sorcerers (see GOOD AND EVIL; 
NIGHT AND DAY). This is linked to the be- 
lief that the influence of magic was more 
easily diffused during the night. The fourth 


verse of the same siira (“and from the evil 
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of the women who blow on knots’) refers 
to the blowing upon knots made in the 
proper fashion (i.e. tied nine or eleven 
times), a magical practice much in use in 
Semitic circles, above all Canaanite, Meso- 
potamian, Egyptian and Hebrew, but also 
found in many tribes of central Asia. It was 
particularly popular in Jewish circles, 
despite its rigid prohibition in the Penta- 
teuch (Deut 18:9-14; regarding this, one 
may turn to Gen 44:5; Lev 19:31; Num 
22:7-11; Ezek 21:26-8, etc.; see JEWS AND 
yupatsm). An allusion to this practice is 
found in the Sumerian Magli (The Burnt 
Tablets), where we read: “His knot is open, 
his witchcraft has been cancelled, and his 
spells now fill the desert.” The blowing 
itself, the bad breath and the spit, are con- 
sidered an enemy’s curse. Along these 
lines, Babylonian writings define an “evil 
one” as “the one with an evil face, mouth, 
tongue, eye, lip, and saliva.” 

Well-known in Arabia long before the 
advent of Islam, these knots were used to 
tie good and evil forces in equal measure. 
As he left his house, an Arab would tie a 
knot around a branch of a hedge. If upon 
his return he discovered that the knot had 
been undone, he understood that his wife 
had betrayed him (see ADULTERY AND 
FORNICATION). A similar practice is fol- 
lowed today in the oases of the Sahara 
desert, where healers make eleven knots in 
a red or black woolen thread, reciting at 
each knot the appropriate invocations in a 
soft voice. They then wrap the thread 
around the head of anyone who wishes to 
be healed of eye discomfort. 

Muslim tradition mentions a particular 
situation of this in relation to Muhammad. 
A sorcerer had made eleven knots in a 
rope, reciting spell-like formulas in order to 
do harm to the Prophet, who then became 
ill. He returned to normal health only after 
having recited Q 113 and 114 eleven times. 
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Q 113 relates above all to the evil spells used 
against one’s physical state, against the 
healthy body, protecting it against that 
which could render turbid one’s psyche, 
soul, and serenity (see ILLNESS AND 
HEALTH). It is believed to save one from the 
psychic disturbances inserted in human 
mortals by Satan (that occult persuader; 
see DEVIL), whether through demons (see 
JiNN) or through other evil humans (see 
ENEMIES; for further discussion of the use 
of Q 113 and 114 as imprecations for deliv- 
erance from evil, see Graham, Beyond, 109). 

The very first stira of the Qur’an, Siirat 
al-Fatiha (“The Opening,” see FATIHA) 
is also considered a talisman of great 
potency. According to the traditional chro- 
nology, it is the fifth siira revealed to the 
Prophet at Mecca (in the year 610 or 611). 
All of the letters of the Arabic alphabet 
(see ARABIC SGRIPT; ARABIC LANGUAGE) 
are contained therein, except seven (fj, sh, 
th, z, kh, z). These seven letters came to be 
called “the missing letters of Strat al- 
Fatiha” (sawagqit al-fatiha, cf. Mandel Khan, 
Lalfabeto arabo, 177). Those who fashion tal- 
ismans consider these letters rich in magi- 
cal virtue and thus often use them in their 
charms. 

The three stiras mentioned above were, 
for many centuries, used as talismans, writ- 
ten on pieces of paper and carried on one’s 
person or enclosed in a specially shaped 
case. ‘These cases were often made of silver 
(q.v.) and had an oblong shape, frequently 
in hexagonal sections. From the ninth/ 
fifteenth century onwards, the cases were 
often made from hard stone and no longer 
had an inner space to enclose writings, 
thereby becoming imitations of the origi- 
nal case. Nevertheless, these cases became, 
in themselves, a sort of luck charm, even 
when they no longer contained verses from 
the Qur'an (see EPIGRAPHY AND THE 
QUR’AN). 
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In addition to the above-mentioned 
verses, which are held to be the most effec- 
tive, other verses, of an apotropaic nature, 
were used to ward off danger. For example, 
Q 21:80, a short verse known as “the tunic 
of arms,” or “the iron-shirted tunic,” was 
carried into battle by soldiers, in the hope 
of avoiding the enemy’s blows. Soldiers 
also made use of Q 67:22, to guard against 
being bitten by a possibly rabid dog (q.v.) 
or other animal (see AMULETs for further 
discussion of the use of qur’anic verses for 
protection from harm). 

The Qur'an itself contains teachings re- 
lated to other magical valences. Q 41:16-7 
speaks of days full of misfortune. For 
Muslims, the lucky days are Monday, 
Thursday, and Friday. A popular tradition 
of al-Tabari (d. 310/923; Tafsiz, xxiv, 95) 
cites Tuesday as the day in which God cre- 
ated all that is detestable for humankind. 
For the Shris (see SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN) 
and for all who were drawn into their 
sphere, the last Wednesday of the month 
of Safar (which is the second month of 
the Muslim calendar; see CALENDAR; 
MOON) was notoriously unlucky, and nick- 
named “Black Wednesday.” ‘The months 
(q.v.) that were considered to be totally 
unlucky were — always in the Muslim 
calendar — the first month of the year, 
Muharram, and the second, Safar. Islamic 
astrologers used Q 41:16-7 to support their 
belief that, according to the days of the 
week and the position of the stars (see 
PLANETS AND STARS), human beings 
experience lucky days and unfavorable 
days, as reported in full detail by Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210; Tafsiz, 

XXVI, 113). 

Two qur’anic prophets have long been 
associated with the realm of magic and the 
esoteric: Moses (q.v.) and Solomon. Narra- 
tives about Moses (Misa) may be found, 


with variations and repetitions, in stiras 2, 
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5; 7, 10, 18, 20 and 28, in addition to brief 
mention in other passages. In Q 20:56-70, 
the Qur'an touches upon his “magic con- 
test,” in which, with the help of God, he is 
victorious over the magicians of Pharaoh 
(q.v.). Q 18:60-82 is understood to allude to 
another magical episode involving Moses, 
which post-qur anic tradition describes as 
having taken place on a journey in search 
of the fountain “of eternal youth.” 

Q 2:101-2 and its reference to Solomon 
(Sulayman) is of particular importance 
because it speaks of the probable origins of 
magic on the earth. This was due to Harit 
and Marit, hung by their feet in the well of 
the Temple of Astarte in Babylon. Accord- 
ing to a Hebrew legend, also present in the 
pre-Islamic milieu, Harit and Marit were 
two angels, condemned by God to live 
upon earth because they had become infat- 
uated with a woman (cf. Tha‘labt, Qzsas, 
43-7 for an Islamic version of this story; see 
HARUT AND MAROT for further [Islamic and 
pre-Islamic] details on these figures). In the 
Hebrew environment, this brings to mind 
the “sons of Elohim,” who loved the 
daughters of man and the fallen angel, 
masters of magic. 

Al-Baydawi (d. ca. 716/1316-7), using his 
concise and terse style, dedicates an entire 
page of his commentary to Harit and 
Marit, while al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/ 
1144), in his Kashshaf devotes a page and a 
half. Even longer sections are to be found 
in the commentaries of al-Tabari and al- 
R4zi (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). These com- 
mentators discuss another “magical” allu- 
sion in the Qur'an, one found in Q 15:16-8; 
37:6-10; 67:5 and 72:8-9: these passages re- 
count how demons sometimes push for- 
ward towards the limits of a celestial 
judicial assembly, listen to what the angels 
and the blessed are saying, and then de- 
scend to earth to treacherously whisper 
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what they have heard to magicians and 
sorcerers. 

In the short verses of Q 27:17; 34:12-45 
and 38:34-40, the Qur'an speaks repeat- 
edly of Solomon, and of the magical 
powers which God bestowed upon him, 
offering him the aid of jinn. Narratives 
such as these contributed to the legends 
found in later European sources, in which 
Solomon appears as a great magician, 
endowed with a supernatural power over 
demons, the forces of nature and animals 
(see ANIMAL LIFE). He perfectly understood 
all their languages (see Mandel Khan, 
Salomone [in addition to soLomoy] for fur- 
ther discussion of the powers of this 
quranic figure). According to such tales, he 
even wrote magic procedures in various 
books, which he then had buried under his 
throne (or inserted into its base) and these 
books would one day be re-discovered, at 
least in part, and spread about by ordinary 
magicians. 

Hadiths also speak widely of magic. Abi 
Said al-Khudri (cf. Bukhari, Sahih, 75:33) 
makes specific reference in a hadith to the 
protective value of the recitation of the 
Fatiha used as an act of exorcism. Al- 
Aswad b. Zayd remarked that he ques- 
tioned ‘A’isha (see ‘A’ISHA BINT ABI BAKR) 
about the use of magic as a cure for poi- 
sonous animal bites and she answered: 
“The Prophet authorizes its use against 
every sort of poisonous animal” (Bukhari, 
Sahih, 76:37). Also, according to ‘A’isha, the 
Prophet was able to perform exorcisms 
while invoking God (Bukhari, Sahth, 76:38, 
2). According to a Companion of Muham- 
mad, Abii Qatada (see COMPANIONS OF 
THE PROPHET), the Prophet stated: “Our 
good dreams (see DREAMS AND SLEEP; 
FORETELLING) come from God, and the 
bad ones from the demonic. When one of 
you has a bad dream, breathe three times 
once you are awake, and recite the talis- 


manic siiras that protect us from evil, and 
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your dream will not cause you any harm” 
(Bukhari, Sahih, 76:39, 1). An evil eye 
launched against the Prophet was also 
described in detail by ‘A’isha (Bukhari, 
Sahih, 76:47). 

On the basis of the magic accepted by 
the Qur'an and hadith, there arose a series 
of eminent Islamic scholars, essayists, and 
authors of treatises upon specialized sub- 
jects of magic, some of whom were magi- 
cians themselves. Many books were written 
about the topic from a sociological or a 
psychological point of view. More popular 
works were composed about how to con- 
struct talismans, lucky charms, or an evil 
eye to circulate among people, using either 
praiseworthy “white” magic (al-tariga al- 
mahmida) or blameworthy “black” magic 
(al-tariga al-madhmima). The following are 
only the principal figures from this myriad 
of authors: In the third/ninth century 
there were Abi ‘Abdallah Jabir b. Hayyan, 
a Safi alchemist and magician known as 
Geber in Europe, and Dha I-Ntin Aba 
1-Fayd al-Misri (d. 246/861), a great Saft 
master. Later came Ibn al-Nadim Muham- 
mad b. Ishaq, author of the FArist (fl. 
fourth/tenth cent.), Abi Hamid al-Ghazalt 
(d. 505/1111) one of the greatest Safi and 
Muslim theologians, and Abi ]-Oasim 
Maslama b. Ahmad al-Mayjriti (d. 398/ 
1007), known in Europe as “pseudo Pica- 
trix” (the “pseudo Hippocrates”) who, 
along with Ibn Wahshiyya (fl. prob. 
fourth/tenth cent.), was very well known in 
the occidental world, and from whose 
books “the secret alphabets” and the sym- 
bols used by alchemists were taken. In the 
sixth/twelfth century, one can count the 
famous theologian and exegete Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi, whose studies are of exem- 
plary balance, and Abi I-‘Abbas al-Bint 
(d. 622/1225), of whose works manuscripts 
abound (cf. Dietrich, al-Biint). Of para- 
mount importance is the first sociologist of 
Islam, the historian Ibn Khaldin (d. 808/ 
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1406), who in his writings dealt fully with 
magic and talismans. In the present day, 
both Yasuf al-Hindi and Muhammad al- 
Afghanistani of Cairo have written much 
and gathered a large amount of informa- 
tion related to curses and evil spells as well 
as lucky charms. 

Reading the texts of the many Muslims 
who busied themselves with magic, both of 
the authors cited here, and of many others, 
it becomes apparent that, in practice, the 
topic is subdivided into different fields: 

1) the “science of letters,” letters divided 
into the quadrants of fire, air, earth, and 
water (see COSMOLOGY; NATURE AS SIGNS); 
2) the “mysterious letters” (q.v.) of the 
Qur’an which open some siiras, and those 
“missing” in the first stira; 3) the value of 
numbers; 4) the power of the ninety-nine 
exceptional and indescribable name- 
attributes of God (see GOD AND HIs AT- 
TRIBUTES), in particular that of the secret 
name, the hundredth, to perform miracles; 
5) the use of the names of demons in invo- 
cations related to black magic. 

We also observe the construction and uti- 
lization of magical quadrants such as lucky 
charms for protection from the evil eye or 
as reinforcements in exorcisms. The culmi- 
nation of this science is the production of 
lucky charms and talismans, for which the 
following are utilized: 1) texts from the 
Qur'an; 2) the hand motif (Khamsa, the five 
fingers), called “the hand of Fatima” in the 
West (for one example, see Figure x of 
EPIGRAPHY); 3) vegetative and related 
materials; 4) animal motifs; 5) hard, pre- 
cious stones (see METALS AND MINERALS); 
and 6) tattooing. 

Some scholars have seen a relation be- 
tween knowledge of these values and those 
necessary for the spiritual evolution of the 
mystic of Islam, the Safi, who nears a 
greater comprehension of God by rising to 
the seven levels of spiritual evolution, sym- 
bolized by: 1) sound (see HEARING AND 
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DEAENESS); 2) light (q.v.); 3) number (geo- 
metry, construction, subdivision of lumi- 
nosity; see MEASUREMENT; NUMBERS AND 
ENUMERATION); 4) a letter (the secret mean- 
ings of names, grammatical constructions; 
see GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN); 5) word 
(dhikr, the recitation of the ninety-nine 
names of God, or the recitation of the 
Qur'an [q.v.]); 6) symbol (see METAPHOR; 
SIMILE); 7) rhythm and symmetry. 

One can note in summation that while 
the Qur'an counters the human tendency 
to ascribe divinity, or divine attributes, to 
various supernatural beings, it does not 
deny the existence of such beings. Rather, 
while recognizing the human need to come 
to terms with the intangible — be it 
through dreams, fables or magic — the 
primary message of the Qur'an is the 
affirmation of the submission of all of 
creation — visible and invisible — to the 


one God. See also SOOTHSAYERS. 
Gabriel Mandel Khan 
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Maintenance and Upkeep 


Preservation and repair of property, or, 
more commonly in the Qur'an, the care 
for one’s dependents. In Islamic law, nafaga 
indicates the obligation to maintain one’s 
dependents (see GUARDIANSHIP). The 
Quran uses nafaga of expenditures in gen- 
eral, even those against Islam at Q 8:36. It 
is enjoined by Q 2:215-6 for the benefit of 
parents (q.v.), relatives (see KINSHIP), or- 
phans (q.v.), the poor (see POVERTY AND 
THE POOR) and wayfarers (see JOURNEY; 
similarly Q 17:26; 30:38). Repeated injunc- 
tions to do good to one’s parents (wa-bi-I- 
walidayn thsanan) have also been taken to 
require their maintenance (Q 4:36; 6:151; 
17:23; 46:15). Q 2:240 calls for the main- 
tenance of the widow (q.v.) for a year, 
apparently from the man’s estate. Q 25:67 
indicates that they do best whose expendi- 
tures are neither excessive nor stingy. In 
the context of divorce, finally, @ 65:6-7 
enjoins husbands to allow their wives to 
live where they themselves do and not to 
be hard on them if they are pregnant (see 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE). 

Later Islamic law (see LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN) lays out the duty of maintenance 


in specific terms, which have the advantage 


of being more or less enforceable by tem- 
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poral authority but necessarily lack the 
generous, free character of the qur’anic 
injunctions. Jurisprudents agree that zakat 
covers one’s duty of maintenance toward 
non-relatives (see ALMSGIVING; COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). The duty of 
maintenance is laid especially on men but 
also, with reference to Q 2:233 and 65:7, on 
women toward their children (see WOMEN 
AND THE QUR'AN; BIRTH). Maintenance 
specifically includes food (see FOoD AND 
DRINK), Clothing (q.v.), shelter (see HOUSE, 
DOMESTIC AND DIVINE) and the provision 
of a servant (q.v.) if the beneficiary’s social 
status requires it (see also SLAVES AND 
SLAVERY; SOGIAL RELATIONS). For men, it 
may also include 7 fa, the provision of a 
licit sexual partner (see CONCUBINES; SEX 
AND SEXUALITY). Partly on the basis of 

Q 2:219, wives claim maintenance before 
parents or children, for they provide recip- 
rocal favors. If a husband refuses to main- 
tain his wife, she may ask the religious 
judge (qadz) to dissolve the marriage. Juris- 
prudents disagree over the relatives to 
whom one owes najfaga, the Malikis going 
so far as to require maintenance of 
parents and children alone. See also 


WEALTH. 
Christopher Melchert 
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Majesty see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES 
Majiis see MAGIANS 
Male | see GENDER 


Malice see ENEMIES 


Malikis (Maliki) see LAW AND THE 


QUR’AN 
Manat see mos AND IMAGES 
Manna see Moses; FOOD AND DRINK 


Manners see HOSPITALITY AND 


COURTESY 





Manslaughter see urDER; BLOODSHED 


Manual Labor 


Literally “work with one’s hands,” it often 
carries the implication of strenuous physi- 
cal exertion. Manual labor is not a topic 
explicitly addressed in the Qur'an though 
the term “forced laborer” (sukhri) is men- 
tioned once and the Qur’an describes 
some of the ancient prophets (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD) as having 
been able to achieve prominence by using 
forced and voluntary labor in great build- 
ing projects (see ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
AND THE QUR’AN; ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
THE QUR'AN). 

The Quran states that it is God who 
“raises some to levels above others so that 
some of them compel others to work for 
them” (Q 43:32; see SOGIAL INTERACTIONS; 
SOCIAL RELATIONS; COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). The point of this 
verse is not to justify forced labor. Rather, 
it is to deny that this kind of worldly 
power, although permitted by God, is an 
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indication of God’s favor (see BLESSING; 
GRACE} KINGS AND RULERS; POLITICS AND 
THE QURAN; POWER AND IMPOTENCE; 
AUTHORITY). Accompanying verses state 
that even though Muhammad was not the 
most successful man in Mecca (q.v.) or 
Medina (q.v.), God nonetheless chose him 
as his prophet. In Q 43:32, “the mercy 
(q.v.) of your lord (q.v.) is better than what 
they amass,” the last term is understood 
as a reference to wealth (q.v.) and worldly 
success. 

The quranic description of Solomon 
(q.v.) regally commanding labor from jinn 
(q.v.) and satans (Q 21:82; 34:12-3; see 
DEVIL), perhaps as a form of punishment 
(‘adhab, Q 34:14; see GHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT), contrasts sharply with the 
humble image he and other prophets 
assume in early Islamic literature. Only 
Moses (q.v.) is explicitly stated in the 
Qur'an to have done work requiring physi- 
cal strength (Q 28:26). Nevertheless, the 
“stories of the prophets” (qisas al-anbiya’) 
relate that all the prophets practiced a 
trade. Books on economics (q.v.) also dis- 
cuss the professions of the prophets: a work 
attributed to al-Shaybani (d. 189/804) re- 
lates that Solomon wove baskets, Noah 
(q.v.) was a carpenter and Idris (q.v.) was a 
tailor (Shaybant, Aasé, 76). 

The significance of the attribution of 
humble labor to the prophets can perhaps 
best be discerned in the story that David 
(q.v.) — who is described in the Qur’an 
only as having been “taught by God” how 
to forge iron (Q 21:80) and that God “made 
iron soft for him” (Q 34:10; see METALS AND 
MINERALS) — actually worked the iron with 
his own hands in order to support himself 
after having been criticized for “eating 
from the state treasury” (Shaybant, Aasb, 
77). This echoes the criticism leveled 
against the Umayyad caliphs for draw- 
ing from the state treasury for all their 
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expenses, in contrast to the “rightly guided 
caliphs” who are said to have tried to sup- 
port themselves (see CALIPH). 

Similarly, a group of early Siifis (see 
SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN) is criticized for 
refusing to earn a living, preferring to live 
on charity (see ALMSGIVING). The obliga- 
tion to earn a living (al-kasb, al-iktisab) 1s 
particularly advocated by scholars like 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855) who criti- 
cize any dependence on the support of 
corrupt governments (see LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN). To avoid forbidden earnings it 
may be necessary to engage in manual 
labor, these scholars argue, using examples 
of the prophets and Companions (see 
GOMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET) to support 
their position that there is nothing inher- 
ently dishonorable in manual labor (Matt- 
son, Believing slave, 220). Indeed, argues 
al-Shaybani (Kas, 73), Muslims could not 
fulfill their ritual obligations (see RITUAL 
AND THE QUR'AN; RITUAL PURITY) if, 
among other things, some people did not 
make jars to carry water for ablution (see 
CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION) and others 
did not weave clothes to cover the body for 
prayer (q.v.). 

The issue of the honor (q.v.) or dishonor 
of manual labor is not prominent in the 
Quran despite the great importance this 
issue assumes in the corpus of hadith and 
early anti-Saff polemics (see HADITH AND 
THE QUR'AN). Similarly, the Qur'an does 
not discuss the effect a woman’s status will 
have on whether she is required to perform 
household chores, although this is an im- 
portant legal issue in early Islam (Mattson, 
Believing slave, 192). The Qur'an indicates 
that status differences based on family and 
tribal affiliation (see KINSHIP; TRIBES AND 
CLANS) were generally more important at 
the rise of Islam than considerations of 
profession. No doubt this can be attributed 
to the fact that the Hijaz at the rise of 
Islam was not as well developed as the 
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urban centers of the Fertile Crescent, 
where sharp divisions of labor and here- 
ditary professions were important aspects 
of society (see GEOGRAPHY; CITY; BE- 
DOUIN; IRAQ} PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND 
THE QUR'AN). 

The issue of honor aside, early Muslim 
scholars admitted that it was generally dif- 
ficult and tiring to earn a living. According 
to some commentators, one of the worst 
consequences of being removed from para- 
dise (q.v.) for Adam (see ADAM AND EVE) 
was that he subsequently had to exhaust 
himself earning a living (Shaybani, Aasé, 
75). The Quran indicates that one of the 
rewards of paradise will be freedom from 
having to engage in tiring work (al-nasab, 

Q 35:35; see also MAINTENANCE AND 
UPKEEP). 


Ingrid Mattson 
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Manuscripts of the Qur'an 


Within the handwritten heritage of the 
Islamic world (see ORTHOGRAPHY; ARABIC 
script), the Qur'an occupies by far the 
most conspicuous place — at least in terms 
of sheer volume. Until the present day, 
copyists, amateurs as well as professionals, 
have devoted much time and effort to tran- 
scribing the revealed text by hand. It is 
therefore no wonder that the topic “manu- 
scripts of the Qur'an” should cover a wide 
variety of cases: Qur’ans are found in one 
volume (mushaf, q.v.) or sets (rab‘a) from two 
to sixty volumes but also as excerpts, usu- 
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ally connected with prayers (see PRAYER). 
In all these cases, the manuscripts take the 
form of a codex, that is a book made up of 
one or many quires obtained by folding 
together a varying number of sheets of 
parchment, paper or perhaps also papyrus. 
Qur’ans are also found on other materials, 
like wood or textile, and in other formats, 
rolls or sheets, for instance, both being 
used as talismans. The following article will 
focus solely on the manuscripts in codex 
form. It should, however, be noted that the 
study of these manuscripts is unevenly de- 
veloped: some aspects like illumination (see 
ORNAMENTATION AND ILLUMINATION) or 
calligraphy (q.v.) have already been well in- 
vestigated while others, e.g. the early writ- 
ten transmission of the text, still await 
comprehensive studies. The bulk of the 
material, manuscripts without illumination 
or in more ordinary hands of later periods, 
have not even been examined or cata- 
logued in spite of their importance for the 
study of a wide range of subjects, from 
popular piety to the diffusion of the book 
in the Islamic lands. 

Modern printed editions (see PRINTING 
OF THE QUR'AN) tend to reproduce the fea- 
tures of “classical” Qur’ans — including 
even the catchwords — which were preva- 
lent during past centuries. Yet, before this 
“classical” form was attained, the qur’anic 
manuscripts underwent many changes, at a 
rather rapid pace, during the first centuries 
of Islam. As a consequence, this article will 
devote a great deal of attention to the early 
period, since it witnessed many variations 
and reforms and paved the way for the 


modern quranic codex. 


Pre-Uthmanic manuscripts 
The first “manuscripts” are only known 
through the reports of early Muslim schol- 
ars. According to their sources, the text 
was initially written on shoulder blades 


from camels (for a later example, see Fig. m 
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of FATIHA), flat stones or pieces of leather 
during the Prophet’s lifetime in order to 
preserve the revelations as they came (see 
OCCASIONS OF REVELATION). Even if the 
concept of “book” (q.v.; Aeta@b) was already 
familiar to the first Muslim community, 
there is no evidence that any codex with 
the text of the revelation was available 
before Muhammad’s death (see CODICES 
OF THE QuR’AN). Such a format is closed 
and therefore ill-adapted to a situation in 
which the Quran was still receiving addi- 
tions. The heterogeneous materials men- 
tioned in the Muslim tradition suggest that 
these amounted to notes meant for private 
use, and hence quite different from a text 
which has been “published” in a sense 
close to the modern use. 

Be that as it may, nothing from these 
early notes has been preserved — another 
argument supporting the idea that they 
were not considered manuscripts in the full 
sense of the word — and the later develop- 
ment of the qur’anic codex left all these 
materials completely aside (see GOLLEG- 
TION OF THE QURAN). Shoulder blades with 
Quran excerpts are known from later peri- 
ods, but do not correspond to any attempt 
to have had the whole text recorded in that 
fashion. According to one Christian 
source, early Muslims did write the text of 
the Quran on scrolls, in imitation of the 
Jewish Torah (q.v.; al-Kindi, Risala). Here 
again, though, no material evidence has 
survived that would substantiate that 
claim; the parchment rolls with qur’anic 
text published by S. Ory are rotuli and not 
volumina like the ‘Torah. 

Some time before the sixth/twelfth cen- 
tury, ancient copies of the Qur'an gained 
the reputation of having been written by 
“Uthman (q.v.) or ‘Ali (see ‘ALT B. ABI 
TALIB) or other prominent figures of early 
Islam: in some cases, as in Cordoba, the 
text in question contained only a few 
pages, while in Damascus, an entire copy 
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of such a Qur'an was kept in the Great 
Mosque (al-Harawt, Aztab al-Isharat, 15; 

S. al-Munajjid, Etudes, 45-60). Judging from 
the manuscripts that have survived, the 
attribution is often based on a note by a 
later hand but sometimes a colophon does 
seem to lend support to this claim. S. al- 
Munajjid has attempted to counter such 
claims, maintaining that the material 
involved is later, dating mainly from the 
third/ninth century (see for instance 
Topkapi Saray: Museum, TKS At, or Turk 
Islam Eserleri Miizesi, TIEM 458 — both 
in Istanbul). Additionally, the above- 
mentioned colophons sometimes contain 
gross mistakes (in Istanbul, one example is 
found at the Topkapi Saray: Museum, 
TKS Y 745: the copyist is supposed to be 
“Alt b. Abai /sze/ Talib; his name is written 
at a right angle to the normal disposition of 
the text). Original expressions of worship 
developed around these relics: in Cordoba, 
two servants took the bound volume with 
the leaves from a treasury in the Great 
Mosque; a third man, carrying a candle, 
walked in front of them. They all went to 
the place where the imam (q.v.) stood for 
prayer in order to lay the volume on a 
Qur'an stand (al-Maqqart, Wajfh, i, 360; see 
RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN). A. Grohmann 
has compiled a list of dated early qur’anic 
manuscripts (Problem, 216 n. 17): the oldest 
dates from 94/712-3 but this Qur'an has 
never been published and there is consider- 
able doubt about it. Quranic palimpsests 
have also been said to antedate the ‘Uth- 
manic edition (Mingana and Lewis, Leaves). 


The Hyazi and Umayyad codices 
The earliest Qur'an manuscripts and frag- 
ments do not contradict the information 
provided by the Islamic sources about the 
“edition” of an official recension of the 
Qur'an by the third caliph, “Uthman 
(1. 23-35/644-56). Attempts to assign codex 


fragments to an earlier period have not 
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been conclusive: the palimpsests published 
by A. Mingana and A. Lewis are certainly 
among the earliest fragments preserved, 
but nothing indicates that they necessarily 
predate many others. The same also holds 
for the two palimpsests sold at an auction 
in 1992. The oldest text on both is written 
in the so-called “Hiyazi” script, a designa- 
tion coined by M. Amari in the middle of 
the nineteenth century — he spoke of 
“écriture du Hidjaz” — on the basis of Ibn 
al-Nadim’s (d. ca. 385/995) description of 
the earliest Arabic scripts: 


The first of the Arab scripts was the script 
of Makkah, the next of al-Madinah, then 
of al-Basrah, and then of al-Kifah. For 
the alifs of the scripts of Makkah and 
al-Madinah there is a turning of the hand 
to the right and lengthening of the strokes, 
one form having a slight slant (trans. 


B. Dodge). 


The study of the early Quran manuscripts 
and fragments in the Paris collection 
enabled Amari to identify those fragments 
that demonstrated the various features 
noted by Ibn al-Nadim. Unfortunately, his 
work has remained largely ignored, and 
research on these documents did not 
advance significantly until N. Abbott’s 
contribution to the subject (Rese of north 
Arabic script). Vhe methodical publication 
in facsimile of these early Qur’ans was 
begun in 1998 (cf. Déroche and Noseda 
[eds.], Sources de la transmission du texte 
coranique). 

The name of the script — Hijazi — (like 
the designation “Kific”) does not mean 
that these manuscripts were transcribed in 
the Hijaz. The bulk of the material pres- 
ently known comes from three repositories 
of old qur’anic codices, in Damascus, 
Fustat and San‘a’. (The present locations of 
these codices also cannot be taken as a 


conclusive argument as to their origin, 
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which remains for the moment uncertain.) 
On the other hand, the fact that the collec- 
tion in Qayrawan does not contain such 
material only has the value of an argument 
e silentio. A preliminary survey shows that 
the script varies widely — as if the pecu- 
liarities of the individual hands were of 
little concern to the scribes, the patrons 

or the readers. ‘This diversity might be 
ascribed to regional habits, but this does 
not satisfactorily explain why, in manu- 
scripts written by more than one scribe 
from the same region, the hands of the 
various copyists are so different from one 
another that they can be recognized at 
first glance (e.g. Bibliotheque nationale de 
France, BNF Arabe 328a f. 28a and b [for 
f. 28a see Fig. 1], or Dar al-Makhtatat, inv. 
no. o1-21.1). A common standard concern- 
ing the script had probably not yet devel- 
oped, and it would thus be safer to speak 
of Hiyazi style, rather than Hijazi script. 
For the sake of convenience, we shall use 
here the designation of Hijazi codex. 

The dating of this material relies mainly 
on paleographic arguments: slant and 
shape of the alif elongation of the shafts, 
but also the similarities with the script of 
the earliest papyri as pointed out by 
M. Amari and later by A. Grohmann. So 
far, no direct evidence — for instance, a 
colophon — has been found. One could 
perhaps expect confirmation from a 
Carbon 14 analysis of the parchment, but, 
since the geographic provenience is not 
clear, such results could only be taken as an 
indication of its age. The dating to the 
second half of the first/seventh century 
can therefore only be tentative, and future 
research might throw light on the chronol- 
ogy of the Hijazt codices. The defective 
writing of the alif (gala instead of gala 
being the best known instance) adds 
weight, however, to the early dating of 
these manuscripts and fragments, some of 


which count the basmala (q.v.) as a verse 
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(see Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
BNF Arabe 328a). With the exception of 
these peculiarities, most of the manuscripts 
currently known are very close to the 
canonical text. Some fragments of Hijazi 
codices found in San‘a’ are said to include 
some textual variants which were not 
recorded by later literature (see READINGS 
OF THE QuR AN), and to offer an order of 
the stiras differing from the arrangements 
of both the canonical text and the codices 
of Ibn Mas‘td and Ubayy (Puin, Observa- 
tions, 111; see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE QUR'AN). 

In these Hiyazi codices [of San‘a’], the 
script is slender and regularly spread out 
on the page. The spaces between charac- 
ters, regardless of whether the said charac- 
ter is part of a word or not, are always 
identical; as a consequence, words can be 
divided at the end of a line. Clusters of 
dots show the ends of verses but groups of 
five or ten verses do not seem initially to 
have been singled out. Vowels are not 
recorded and diacritical dots are used in 
varying degrees by the copyists; when two 
or more copied a text together, they do not 
appear to have agreed on common rules 
but dotted the letters according to their 
own habits (compare for instance Biblio- 
théque nationale de France, BNF Arabe 
328a f. 7b and 38a). The number of lines 
varies from one page to another, even 
though the copyists used ruling. A blank 
space is left between stiras, but some of the 
fragments suggest that crude decorations 
in ink were already allowed (if they do not 
belong to a second stage of the Hijazi 
codices). The siira titles found on these 
manuscripts are often in red ink: they were 
added later. There are a few instances of 
division of the text into seven parts, with 
the indication within the written area 
itself — ie. British Library, BL Or. 2165, 
where such division is indicated in green 


ink. This is in contrast to the later practice 
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of adding the indications of the textual 
divisions in the margins (the indications 
that do not appear in the margins are also 
additions but the shortness of these marks 
makes it impossible to date them, and thus 
to assess how much time had elapsed be- 
tween their addition and the copying of 
the qur’anic text itself). 

The material available to us shows that 
early Muslims made a choice which was to 
shape the history of the Qur'an as a manu- 
script: they adopted for their own scrip- 
tures the kind of book which was common 
at that time, namely the codex, and started 
copying the text in long lines — whereas in 
other book traditions of the Middle East 
the texts were arranged in columns. Most 
of the Hijazi codices are in the then usual 
vertical format, except a few, which are in 
the oblong format that was to become the 
rule for Qur'an codices during the second/ 
eighth century: as the script of these latter 
manuscripts is more regular than in other 
Hyjazi codices, it has been suggested that 
they belong to a later stage of develop- 
ment — perhaps the end of the first/ 
seventh or the beginning of the second/ 
eighth century. 

All of the earliest qur’anic manuscripts 
that have come down to us were written 
on parchment. The amount of text on the 
few fragments of papyrus published by 
A. Grohmann is too small to establish 
whether Qur'an codices on papyrus existed 
side by side with parchment ones or not: 
these fragments could just as well have 
come from extracts. As is the case with the 
script, the way in which the parchment was 
used to produce quires varies greatly from 
one manuscript to another — inasmuch as 
enough folios remain to allow a reconstruc- 
tion of the original quires. 

The anticipated use of the various Hijazi 
codices cannot be determined: the size of 
many of them would suggest a public use, 


in a mosque (q.v.) for instance. Judging by 
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the evidence of a Paris manuscript (Biblio- 
théque nationale de France, BNF Arabe 
328a; see Fig. 1), these codices seem to have 
been cared for over a long period of time: 
some places of this manuscript where the 
ink appears to have faded have been writ- 
ten over by a hand which can not be dated 
to earlier than the end of the third/ninth 
century. 

By the end of the first/seventh or begin- 
ning of the second/eighth century, a new 
trend was changing the appearance of the 
qur anic codex. As far as can be deter- 
mined by the best reconstruction of the 
chronology of the qur’anic scripts, it was 
the Umayyad period that witnessed the 
emergence of a style in which the letter 
forms were more regular and the shafts 
more vertical. This may be linked with the 
reforms of ‘Abd al-Malik who decided that 
the chancery of the empire should use 
Arabic instead of Greek and Persian, thus 
promoting the use of the Arabic script. On 
the other hand, one consequence of these 
administrative decisions could have been 
the emergence of the concept of specific- 
ally qur’anic scripts. The script of the 
papyri of the first/seventh century and 
that of the Hiazi codices have similarities; 
this will no longer be the case in the follow- 
ing period, and the gap between qur’anic 
and secular scripts will widen. Another 
argument for the dating of this style to the 
Umayyad period are stira headbands of a 
Quran found among the Damascus frag- 
ments (‘Ttirk Islam Eserleri Miizesi, THEM 
SE 321) which are clearly related to the 
decorative repertory of the mosaics on the 
Dome of the Rock (see AQsA MOSQUE). 
Ornament is thus making its way into the 
qur anic manuscripts (the evidence that is 
available today indicates that this is the 
first instance of the use of gold in qur’anic 
ornamentation). Other experimentations 
are documented in this group of manu- 


scripts and fragments: in some of them, as 
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was usual at that time, a blank line has 
been left between two siiras, but the place 
is highlighted by the use of colored inks 
(red and/or green) for the first lines of the 
beginning of the next sira and sometimes 
also for the last lines of the preceding one. 
This is also when groups of ten verses 
begin to receive a special marker, in some 
cases only a letter with numerical value 
(abjad). In one fragment (Bibliotheque 
nationale de France, BNF Arabe 330c), it is 
written in gold. Other attempts which can 
be attributed to this period or somewhat 
later are more puzzling: for example, calli- 
grams with colored inks developing over 
the writing surface. The orthography itself 
was changing: it is far from homogeneous 
from one manuscript to another, and 
sometimes even changes within the same 
manuscript, but overall it does show an 
evolution towards the scriptio plena. 

Another Quran attributed to the Umay- 
yad period is more difficult to evaluate: 
some fragments (Dar al-Makhtitat, inv. no. 
20-33.1) are the only remnants of a large 
manuscript (51 X 47 cm), which originally 
contained about 520 folios. The impressive 
illuminations (particularly the two repre- 
sentations of a mosque) have no equivalent 
and the script foreshadows later develop- 
ments; an elaborate frame surrounds the 
written area on the first folios of the text 
(for examples of these fragments, see Figs. 1 
of FATIHA and 1 of ORNAMENTATION AND 


ILLUMINATION). 


The quranic codex in early ‘Abbasid times 
Our knowledge of the Qur’ans of the 
third/ninth century, which include a few 
dated manuscripts, is fairly developed. The 
earlier part of the “Abbasid period, how- 
ever, remains somewhat unclear as the 
information about it is still very scarce. 
Here again, the dating of Qur’ans to the 
second/eighth century relies mainly on 
paleography. But, as compared with the 
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evidence from the first/seventh century, 
we are on surer footing in this century, 
since more paleographic evidence has sur- 
vived. The qur’anic scripts of that period 
are traditionally known as “Kiific,” but 
“early ‘Abbasid scripts” would be more 
accurate; the linking of any of them with 
the town of Kiifa remaining unclear. As a 
whole, the scripts bear witness to the emer- 
gence of a body of highly skilled scribes 
and a complex set of rules concerning the 
use of the various styles. In the eighties of 
the twentieth century, a tentative typology 
was created in order to classify the mate- 
rial: it defines six groups of scripts (called 
A to F), subdivided into a varying number 
of styles (for instance B II or D IV; see 
Déroche, Abbasid tradition, 34-47; 1d., Cata- 
logue, I/1. Aux origines de la calligraphie corant- 
que, 37-45). The terminology and results of 
this typology have been used here in order 
to provide clarity to the following account. 
A major development of this period is the 
introduction of a system for the notation of 
the vowels. These are indicated through 
the positioning of red dots with respect 
to the consonant: an “a” — fatha — above 


ces99 
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the letter, an “i” — kasra — below it ora 


“u” — damma — after it; the indefinite 
case ending (tanwin) is noted by a duplica- 
tion of the dot. Although it was reportedly 
invented by Aba |-Aswad al-Dwali (d. 69/ 
688), this system does not seem to have 
been used before the end of the first/ 
seventh century. Qurans from the Umay- 
yad period have red dots: but are they con- 
temporaneous with the script itself? Since 
the dots were necessarily an addition 
(neither the ink nor paint nor the writing 
implement were those used for the copy of 
the unadorned orthography, 1.e. rasm), 
doubt always remains about the time that 
elapsed between the copying of the text 
and the addition of the dots. The system 
was later perfected with the addition of 
dots for the glottal stop — hamza — (green 
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or yellow) and the consonantal dupli- 
cator — shadda — (yellow, orange or blue); 
sometimes their modern form is written 
with colored ink. The sign for the absence 
of a vowel — sukiin — is rarely indicated. 
Other signs were used in the Maghrib in 
order to note more accurately the pronun- 
ciation (see Nuruosmaniye Library 23, 
completed in Palermo in 372/982-3). This 
system remained dominant until the end of 
the fourth/tenth century and was appar- 
ently still used late into the tenth/sixteenth 
century for a Yemeni (?) Qur'an. In the 
Maghrib, but also in qur’anic manuscripts 
in Sadant script, the hamza was indicated 
by a dot until very recently (see Biblio- 
théque nationale de France, BNF Arabe 
576, dated 1195/1781). 

Early in the period under discussion here, 
some Qurans were still in the vertical for- 
mat: the B I group of scripts could be typi- 
cal for the early part of the second/eighth 
century (see Institute of Oriental Studies in 
St. Petersburg, IOS C 20 or Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, BNF Arabe 331) and 
bear witness to the transition from the 
Hijazi codex — to which its somewhat 
slender script is probably related — to the 
early ‘Abbasid one. Alongside this tradi- 
tion, which was gradually fading out, an- 
other stouter kind of script (akin to that of 
Dar al-Makhtitat, inv. no. 20-33.1) came to 
be the qur’anic script par excellence. It is 
commonly associated with the oblong for- 
mat, although the change from the vertical 
format cannot have been motivated solely 
by script aesthetics. One reason for this 
shift — unrecorded in our sources, how- 
ever — may have been a desire to give the 
Quran a visual identity clearly different 
from that of the Torah (roll) or the Gospels 
(vertical codex; see GosPEL). Another 
development which probably played a role 
in the horizontal lay-out of the Quran, but 
about whose influence on this matter the 


sources are also silent, is the nearly con- 
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temporary controversy about writing down 
hadith (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN). Dur- 
ing the period, the number of lines to the 
page became increasingly regular: this evo- 
lution may stem from a will to control the 
text more easily. 

The earliest stira titles contemporaneous 
with the copy of the text itself are found in 
manuscripts tentatively attributed to the 
second/eighth century, but such texts are 
not the rule. For, up until this time, the 
siiras were separated from each other by a 
blank space or by an ornament — ranging 
from very crude ones to highly sophisti- 
cated illuminations. The headband had 
not yet found its shape: some ornaments 
occupy irregularly the rectangular space of 
the line, others are already enclosed within 
an outer rectangular frame; the vignette 
also appears, sometimes at both ends of 
the headband (see Forschungs- und Lan- 
desbibliothek, FLB Ms. orient. A 462, ff. 

6 b and 11 a). The origin of the vignette 
has been connected with the tabula ansata of 
classical Antiquity; but since the early stira 
headbands are an-epigraphic and devoid 
of vignette, one wonders whether this 
explanation, borrowed from epigraphy (see 
EPIGRAPHY AND THE QUR'AN), can be 
applied to manuscripts. Coptic paragraph 
marks show that marginal devices were 
known to the copyists of the period. At any 
rate, the need for information led very 
soon to the introduction of the sia titles 
into the Qur’ans. Depending on the manu- 
scripts, these were noted either at the 
beginning or at the end of the siira. In the 
former case, the sira title 1s introduced by 
a formula including the word /fatiha (“open- 
ing”), in the latter by khatima (“ending”; 
both can be developed in various ways and 
even combined). During the third/ninth 
century, it became the rule to indicate the 
title at the beginning of the siira, without 
any introductory formula. The names 


given to some of the siiras vary from one 
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manuscript to another. The number of 
verses is generally given next to the title 
and the ends of the verses are usually, but 
not always, indicated. Only rarely do 
ornamental verse end markers number 
the individual verses with abjad numerals 
(see NUMBERS AND ENUMERATION; NUMER- 
OLOGY): most copies distinguish only 
groups of five and ten verses. 

The most impressive achievement of the 
period is a group of giant Qur’ans (Biblio- 
théque nationale de France, BNF Arabe 
324 and Forschungs- und Landesbiblio- 
thek, FLB Ms. orient. A 462 contain frag- 
ments of one of them), dating probably 
from the second part of the second/eighth 
century (a Carbon 14 dating of one page 
suggested a date between 640 and 765 G.E.; 
the earlier date seems more in keeping 
with other data). They may have been in- 
spired by earlier attempts, like the above- 
mentioned Dar al-Makhtiatat, inv. no. 
20-33.1. The manuscripts measure roughly 
68 X 53 cm and have twelve lines of text 
per page — in one case, the figure is 
slightly more than double this amount: 
twenty-five lines on a single page. Recon- 
structions based on the state of the manu- 
scripts indicate that they would have had 
more than 600 folios, each of them com- 
posed of the hide of one animal. In spite 
of their thickness, they seem to have been 
bound as single-volume Qur’ans. These 
manuscripts were much larger than any 
earlier Quran that has been preserved, 
and their production would have required 
an extraordinary financial investment. 
They were most probably ordered for 
mosques, but their size suggests that they 
would have served a purpose other than 
simply recitation or reading (see RECITA- 
TION OF THE QuR’AN). We are told that 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab abhorred Qur’ans in 
small script and was delighted when he saw 
large copies. In spite of the anachronism of 
this anecdote, it draws attention to the fact 
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that large copies were favored by Muslims 
of the first centuries. Since congregational 
readings, such as that during the Friday 
prayer (q.v.), do not require such massive 
volumes, they may have served an apolo- 
getic or political function. 

There is no clear evidence that multi- 
volume sets existed before the beginning of 
the third/ninth century, even if some of 
the earlier manuscripts contain marginal 
indications of divisions into sevenths, for 
instance. But from the third/ninth century 
on, both the manuscripts and the texts 
attached to them — mainly endowment 
documents (wagftyyat) — indicate that 
multi-volume sets were common. Some of 
the scripts, like D I, actually seem closely 
connected with this kind of Qur'an, their 
size demanding a full text of such magni- 
tude that it would have been impossible to 
bind all the folios as a single book. This led 
to the appearance of boxes (tabi, sundiiq) 
which could keep all the volumes of a set 
together. In the case of Amajir’s Qur'an, 
the endowment document (wagfiyya) of 
262/876 states that two boxes were needed 
to store the thirty juz’ (Déroche, Qur’an of 
Amagir, 61). This manuscript had only 
three lines to the page — which means that 
the total number of folios was enormous. 
It seems that such multi-volume Qur’ans 
were the solution needed for the produc- 
tion of manuscripts in this period that 
were, in the end, as large as the second/ 
eighth century giant Qur’ans described 
earlier. As a rule, wealthy patrons ordered 
them for mosques. Quranic codices are 
also known to have been the property of 
individuals: a few are actually dated 
according to notes recording births or 
deaths in a family. These were usually 
single volumes written in smaller scripts 
like B I, for instance. 

There is also a greater range of illumina- 
tion to be found in Qur’ans from the early 
‘Abbasid period, which may be, however, 
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simply due to the fact that more material 
has been preserved than for the earlier 
period. Some Qur’ans have no decoration 
whatsoever, or minimal indication of titles 
and divisions in red, green or yellow, 

while others use gold for the same pur- 
pose. The most sophisticated manuscripts 
may have an opening page — without any 
text — that spans two folios (very few have 
more than two such pages), stira head- 
bands with a vignette in the margin and a 
variety of verse or group markers. The 
beginning of the text itself is sometimes set 
into a decorated frame. Some Qur’ans also 
have an illuminated double page at the 
end. Multi-volume sets offered as many 
opportunities as there were volumes in 
which to illuminate the beginning (and 
possibly the end) of each section of text 
(see the series of which Topkapi Saray 
Museum, TKS EH 16 is part). Gold is 
heavily used in illumination, but also for 
the copying of the text. In spite of earlier 
statements by Muslim scholars like Malik 
b. Anas (d. 179/796) against the use of gold 
for that purpose, chrysography seems to 
have received wide acceptance. Even if the 
story reported by Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist, 9) 
that a Qur'an in gold script was produced 
for ‘Umar II were a forgery, a famous 
manuscript of ‘Abbasid times, the “Blue 
Quran,” is far from being the only 
instance of gold script used for copying 
the Qur'an. Other refinements, like dyed 
parchment, were also in use: blue parch- 
ment has been mentioned, but yellow, pink 
and orange are also documented. 

With the exception of a text by al- 
Jahshiyari, who recorded an anecdote 
about silver binding in Umayyad times 
(Kitab al-Wuzara’, 26; Latz, Das Buch, 79), 
we have no information about the bindings 
of qur’anic manuscripts until the third/ 
ninth century. From that period onwards, 
various collections, but mainly that of 
Qayrawan, have bindings of a distinctive 
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shape: they are indeed closer to boxes than 
to any kind of binding previously known. 
The boards are made of wood and are 
covered with leather, often decorated; in 
front of the three outer edges, a continuous 
strip of leather glued onto the lower board 
protects the Qur’an. When the upper 
board is down and the book is closed, a 
leather thong fastened to the gutter side of 
the lower board can be tied over a metal 
peg projecting out of the edge of the upper 
board: the manuscript can thus be kept 
tightly closed. Bindings of non-qur’anic 
manuscripts are almost unknown for this 
period, making comparison impossible; 

but it has been suggested that the bindings 
described here were specifically made for 
the Qur’ans. 


A century of change 
During the fourth/tenth century, the 
appearance of the qur’anic codex is altered 
by various developments, some of which 
were already in evidence by the end of the 
third/ninth century. The first one involves 
the scripts: a new style, connected to scripts 
already in use in non-qur’anic manuscripts 
and administrative documents, received 
increasing acceptance as a qur’anic 
script, only to be superseded — slightly 
later — by naskhi and naskhi-related scripts. 
This new style is the last script to have 
been in use in qur’anic manuscripts all over 
the Islamic world. While variants appear in 
the execution, it basically relies on well- 
defined aesthetics and a clear repertoire of 
letterforms. The names given to the more 
refined versions of this script — Persian 
Kafic, Oriental Kafic — are somewhat 
misleading: the earlier name of “Kiific 
naskhv” is a better descriptive since the 
basic shapes are closer to the so-called 
“cursives.” The earliest Qur'an in this 
script is a multi-volume set copied on 
parchment before 292/905, possibly in a 
Persian speaking area; in addition to the 
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script, its vertical format foreshadows the 
changes of the next decades (Chester 
Beatty Library, CBL 1431). The new style 
was nevertheless also used in manuscripts 
with an oblong format, like the Qur’ans 
copied on parchment in Palermo in 372/ 
982-3 (Nuruosmaniye Library 23; see Fig. 11 
of ORNAMENTATION AND ILLUMINATION) or 
on paper in Isfahan in 383/993 (Tiirk 
Islam Eserleri Muizesi, TIEM 453-6). 

The calligraphic possibilities of the new 
style might explain why it remained in use 
for a considerable period of time. Whereas 
the last dated Qur'an in early ‘Abbasid 
script from the central Islamic lands 
was — according to the current state of 
our knowledge — written in 362/972, the 
latest dated qur’anic manuscript in the new 
style was finished in 620/1223 (Mashhad, 
Asitan-i Quds 84). One cannot exclude the 
existence of later copies since it remained 
a favorite script among illuminators, and 
was used, for instance, in titles. A short 
excerpt of the Qur'an was even written in 
a highly ornamental variant of the script 
as late as 909/1503 (Topkapi Saray1 
Museum, TKS R. 18 in Istanbul). 

A major evolution of the fourth/tenth 
century was the use of so-called cursives, 
commonly called naskhi, as qur’anic scripts. 
The earliest dated example of a naskhi- 
related script for a Qur’an originates from 
Upper Mesopotamia or northern Syria; it 
is dated to 387/997. Somewhat later in the 
same century, a parchment fragment in 
the oblong format with the last stiras in an 
unmistakably Maghribt hand bears a colo- 
phon stating that the copy was ended in 
Rajab 398/March-April 1008. This evi- 
dence indicates a growing trend towards 
making the qur’anic codex more legible to 
the ordinary people, and towards closing 
the gap between the script of the qur’anic 
codices and that which was used in daily 
matters, a gap which had opened during 
the second half of the first/end of the 
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seventh, beginning of the eighth century, 
but was gradually disappearing. It also 
documents the emergence of a split 
between the eastern and western parts of 
the Islamic world represented by the 
Maghnibi script, which would become the 
hallmark of the manuscript production in 
the Maghrib and in Muslim Spain. Inter- 
estingly enough, the earliest Maghribi frag- 
ments show a greater respect for the 
material aspects of the qur’anic codex tra- 
dition, namely the oblong format and the 
parchment. Once again the transition to 
the “modern” scripts was by no means a 
quick one, as is witnessed by the produc- 
tion of Qur’ans in the ‘new style’ during a 
long period, albeit in decreasing numbers; 
further research will have to investigate the 
possible use in the Maghrib of early “Abba- 
sid scripts after the end of the fourth/tenth 
century. Even if calligraphers of the early 
‘Abbasid period skilled in very small script 
succeeded in reducing the number of 
pages and the size of the Qur ans, early 
manuscripts in naskhi (for instance British 
Library, BL Add. 7214; see Fig. 111) attained 
an even greater compactness, perhaps 
explaining the success of these last-named 
copies (which may also have been less 
expensive). 

The development of grammar (see 
GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN) led to the 
invention of systems that were increasingly 
precise in order to note the correct pro- 
nunciation of the Qur'an. The modern 
system of vowels was used on the Qur’an 
of 292/905, but since the older system of 
red dots is also present on that manuscript, 
it is highly probable that the modern 
vowels are a later addition. The Palermo 
Qur'an, on the other hand, is fully punctu- 
ated: vowels but also other orthoepic signs 
indicate the correct pronunciation. The 
modern system of vowels and orthoepics 
came into use during the fourth/tenth cen- 
tury. During this period, the modern signs 
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for shadda and sukiin, both in color, were 
associated with the red-dot vocalization. 
Modern vowels and orthoepics were writ- 
ten in color by the copyist of the “Nurse’s 
Quran” in Qayrawan in 410/1019-20: the 
document recording his work states that he 
vocalized the manuscript. The same “Uth- 
man b. Husayn al-Warraq completed a 
thirty-volume Qur’an in 466/1073-4, prob- 
ably in eastern Iran: he also recorded that 
he added vowels and orthoepics — in 
color — to the text (Mashhad, Asitan-i 
Quds 4316). The famous “Qur'an of Ibn 
al-Bawwab” contrasts with this practice: 
vowels and orthoepics are written with the 
same ink as the rest of the text (Chester 
Beatty Library, CBL 1431, dated 391/ 
1000-1); this is also the case in the manu- 
script of 387/997. The western Islamic 
world followed another path, as will be 
shown below. 

The second major development of the 
period is the introduction of paper, which 
gradually replaced parchment — at least in 
the east. The earliest datable Qur'an on 
paper was completed by the end of the first 
half of the fourth/tenth century, almost a 
century later than the earliest non-qur anic 
Arabic manuscript on paper. The increas- 
ing use of this material also altered the 
appearance of the qur’anic codex. The 
third development, perhaps connected 
with the second, has to do with the format 
of the text: a return to a vertical format is 
seen in this period. Even if, as evidenced by 
the Isfahan Qur'an, it was possible to pro- 
duce paper Qur’ans in the oblong format, 
the majority were now in the vertical for- 
mat, thus suggesting that it was better 
adapted to the new material. All these 
changes did not go hand in hand, even if 
they seem somewhat interrelated, and they 
did not meet with general acceptance over- 
night. ‘Their economic implications also 
need to be evaluated. Paper was less 
expensive than parchment, even if we do 
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not know exactly how much cheaper it 
was. Should we assume that books became 
more affordable for a larger number of 
people, even though they remained a lux- 
ury, and that therefore their production 
pace had to increase? There were two 
ways in which the need for more manu- 
scripts could be met: the first one being an 
increase in the copyist’s speed, the second 
one an increase in the number of copyists. 
There is finally another question that 
arises: was the new style more legible for 
readers as well as faster for copyists, since 
it was easier to write? 

The new vertical sizing also forced the 
qur anic manuscripts to adapt new formats 
for complete page illumination. It appears 
that this was not simply a matter of rotat- 
ing the existing compositions by ninety 
degrees since the relationship between 
height and width had changed. Rather, this 
changed dimension of the illuminations is 
possibly the reason why compositions 
based either on a central circle or on the 
repetition of a small pattern in order to 
cover the surface became increasingly pop- 
ular. Another evolution was the introduc- 
tion of text into the illuminated opening 
pages: the earliest instances are not clearly 
dated (perhaps already at the end of the 
third/ninth century) but a few dated 
manuscripts of the fourth/tenth century 
include on the opening double page infor- 
mation about the number of siras, verses, 
words and letters found in the Quran. 

Few manuscripts document the continued 
production of large Qurans during this 
period. Multi-volume sets, however, remain 
quite common. The Isfahan Quran had 
four volumes and The Nasser D. Khalili 
Collection of Islamic Art Qur 89, which is 
perhaps slightly later, had originally seven; 
many had thirty. All are of a comparatively 
small size, particularly those composed by 
division into thirtieths (juz’?). The “Nurse’s 
Quran” attests to the production of large- 
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sized Qur’ans in the western part of the 
Islamic world. In 410/1019-20, the other- 
wise unknown scribe (warraq), ‘Alt b. 
Ahmad, wrote the thirty juz’ of this Qur’an 
in Qayrawan; he was also responsible for 
its vowel signs, illumination and binding. 
552 pages of this work have been pre- 
served: they measure 45 X 29 cm and have 
only five lines of text on a page. The set 
was kept in a large wooden box that con- 
tains an inscription commemorating its 
being donated to a mosque by Fatima, the 
nurse of the Zirid ruler al-Mu‘izz b. Badis. 


Towards the modern qur’anic codex 
Over the following centuries and down to 
the present day, Qur’ans were written in a 
wide variety of the so-called “cursive” 
scripts, some of them — such as nasta lig 
(see Topkapi Saray: Museum, TKS HS 25, 
dated 945/1538-9) — used only in excep- 
tional cases. A few styles were more fre- 
quently used for qur’anic manuscripts than 
other documents. Even if copyists would 
also transcribe other texts with these styles, 
their designation as “qur’anic” scripts 
retained its validity. In the central Islamic 
lands, the manuscripts of higher quality 
were most frequently written in the scripts 
which the literature about calligraphy calls 
naskh (also naskhi), muhagqqagq, rayhani (also 
rayhan) and thuluth (also thulth). Regional 
varieties of scripts emerged in other areas. 
In India, for instance, Bihari was in use 
during the late eighth/fourteenth and the 
ninth/fifteenth century. Classical styles 
could undergo regional modifications: the 
script typical of Chinese Qur’ans of the 
ninth/fifteenth century has been described 
as a peculiar form of muhagqqaq deriving 
from earlier Persian models. ‘The Bihari 
might in turn have been imitated on the 
eastern coast of Africa, where the influ- 
ence of India is known to have been felt 
(The Nasser D. Khalili Collection of 
Islamic Art Qur 706, dated 1162/1749). 
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The particular script usually remains 
homogeneous from the beginning to the 
end of a manuscript — this also applies to 
copies with alternating lines in two or three 
different styles. In some cases, the word 
Allah or even entire sentences are high- 
lighted: they are either written in larger let- 
ters or in ink different from that of the text 
itself (see for example John Rylands Uni- 
versity Library, UL 760-773). Other manu- 
scripts are more puzzling: in some, only the 
names Ahmad (Q 61:6) and Muhammad 
(Q 48:29) are written in larger letters (see 
Bibliotheque nationale de France, BNF 
Arabe 413 [see Fig. v1], and The Metropo- 
litan Museum of Art, MMA Rogers Fund 
1940). Such features could be related to 
specific forms of religious behavior, which 
still need to be investigated. 

Page setting was seen by copyists and 
patrons as a way of enhancing the appear- 
ance of the text. At the beginning of our 
period, the Qur’ans were apparently all 
written in long lines of identical height and 
length. Later, the copyists started playing 
with both elements, perhaps influenced by 
chancery traditions that are apparent in 
pilgrimage certificates from Saljiiq times 
found in Damascus. An early example of 
this revised page setting is Chester Beatty 
Libray, CBL 1438, dated 582/1186 (see 
Fig, rv). In some Qur’ans in Bihari script, 
the copyists used two sizes of script side by 
side, the larger one for the first and last 
lines of each page, the smaller one for the 
rest of the text (Leiden University Library 
[Oriental Department], Or. 18320 dated 
811/1408-9). Later manuscripts document 
the use of various colors of ink in order to 
achieve a more complex effect on the 
whole page. In Persianate areas, but also in 
Turkey, a complex grid, usually with three 
larger lines framing two groups of smaller 
script written in black ink became popular; 
the larger lines, in white, blue, red or gold, 
contrast sharply with the rest. This page 
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setting is also known in Chinese Qur’ans 
where the difference between the lines is 
somewhat subdued — in terms of size as 
well as of color, black being used through- 
out the page. From the eleventh/seven- 
teenth century onwards, Indian qur’anic 
manuscripts feature a page setting which 
looks like that found in Qur’ans from 
Safavid Iran: the written surface, defined 
by a golden frame, is divided into 
identically-sized large bands in which the 
text is written, and which are separated 
from one another by smaller bands that 
could contain a translation. A second 
frame, close to the edge of the page and 
larger than the former one, marks off an 
area surrounding the text which may either 
be blank — with the exception of markers 
for the groups of verses or such indica- 
tion — or contain a commentary to the 
Quran. 

It is obviously difficult to summarize here 
the “rules” of qur’anic illumination: the 
material available is far too vast and offers 
many variations. The following, therefore, 
are only a few of what may be termed 
“general guidelines.” One rule is strictly 
observed: the qur’anic manuscript was 
never illustrated — to date, the only pub- 
lished example of an “illustrated” qur’anic 
manuscript (Gottheil, [lustrated copy, 21-4) 
is a fake. Even if scholarly interest has been 
primarily focused on the works of master 
illuminators found on the most expensive 
manuscripts, one has to remember that 
many Qurans received an ornament of 
some kind, even if it was only a rubricated 
frame for the beginning of the text. The 
concept of the double-page played a major 
role in qur’anic manuscripts, especially in 
their illumination: the artists tried to bal- 
ance the composition, overcoming the 
physical division of the two pages and giv- 
ing it an overall unity. Whatever its quality 
may be, illumination held more or less the 
same role and place which had been pro- 
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gressively agreed upon during the first 
centuries. The function of the ornament is 
primarily to indicate the beginning or the 
end of a part of the text: it can be the 
beginning of the manuscript and, since 
these Qur’ans have no title page, the orna- 
ment is meant to send a kind of signal or, 
with the help of qur’anic quotations, to 
“name” the book. Q 56:77-80 is perfectly 
suited to this task: “That this is indeed a 
Quran most honorable in a book (q.v.) well- 
guarded, which none shall touch but those 
who are clean.” After the preliminary 
pages — one double-page or more of pure 
ornament, with or without writing — illu- 
mination occurs in various places: within 
the written surface are the divisions into 
verses or groups of verses but also the titles 
of the stiras. In the margins are indicators 
for the verse groupings (more developed 
than those already mentioned), for the var- 
ious divisions of the text into equally-sized 
parts, or for the ritual prostrations (sada, 
see BOWING AND PROSTRATION; RITUAL 
AND THE QUR'AN), and the vignettes corre- 
sponding to the stira headings. The begin- 
ning and the end of the text itself can also 
be highlighted by an illuminated frame: for 
the beginning of single-volume Qur’ans, 
the main option is either to have the open- 
ing stira, the Fatiha (q.v.), on a double page 
and the first verses of siira 2 on the next 
one, or to have the Fatiha facing the begin- 
ning of siira 2 on the same double page. In 
some early multi-volume Qur’ans, the 
Fatiha is repeated at the beginning of each 
juz. The last stiras may also be set within a 
frame; some Qur’ans have additional illu- 
minated pages with a prayer and/or a divi- 
nation formula (fal-nama). In some 
multi-volume qur’anic manuscripts, a first- 
page illumination may provide the number 
of the volume within the series; the end of 
each volume may receive an ornament 
with Q 83:26. 


The repertoire of ornamentation inher- 
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ited from the previous period relied mainly 
on geometric and vegetal forms. [llumina- 
tions were geometrically structured until 
the end of the ninth/fifteenth century, 
when more fluid forms of ornament were 
introduced. These broad orientations were 
translated in various ways in the different 
parts of the Islamic world: this is reflected 
in the studies on qur’anic illumination 
which usually present the material accord- 
ing to periods and regions. Such categori- 
zations are often decisive in determining 
the provenance of a Qur'an. One should 
nevertheless be aware that some areas have 
not yet been sufficiently investigated, or 
offer various difficulties. This, for instance, 
is the case of India, where the existence of 
many centers of Qur’an-production with 
local orientations, as well as lasting ties 
with Afghanistan or Iran may have con- 
fused the researchers, often unable — at 
least for the moment — to distinguish 
Qur’ans copied in India from others 
imported from the north. For areas like 
China or Indonesia, the study of illumina- 
tion 1s only beginning and, even if its fea- 
tures seem as a whole quite distinctive, it 
has to be remembered that some periods 
remain unexplored. 

The early qur’anic bindings that have 
been preserved were apparently meant to 
distinguish the Qur'an from any other 
manuscripts. When this practice came to 
an end is not clear; bindings from the 
fifth/eleventh century indicate that 
Qur’ans of that time were bound in the 
same manner as other manuscripts, but 
solutions had to be found in order to 
identify easily the sacred book of Islam. 
According to authors like al-‘Almawt 
(d. 981/1573), the etiquette concerning 
book storage recommended that Qur’ans 
should be put on top of the pile. But this 
might have been insufficient (in medieval 
times, books were stored horizontally), 
hence the practice of using qur’anic quota- 
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tions in lieu of a title on the binding. The 
fore-edge flap was likely the primary place 
for such a quotation: stamping a text on 
bindings was not completely new, since 
some early bindings for Qur’ans already 
had inscriptions on their boards — usually 
eulogies like al-mulk li-llah (“God’s is the 
dominion”) — and later bindings of multi- 
volume sets bore the number of each vol- 
ume on the fore-edge flap: the Quran in 
ten volumes completed in Marrakesh by 
“Umar al-Murtada in 654/1256 bears wit- 
ness to this practice (see British Library, BL 
Or. 13192). Mamluk bindings show early 
instances of the use of qur’anic verses 
thereon (Museum fiir Islamische Kunst, 
SMPK I. 5622). The stamping of texts was 
facilitated by the development of the bind- 
ers’ techniques which led to the introduc- 
tion of plates in the stamping process: on 
later bindings, it became customary to 
have Q 56:77 on the fore-edge flap; Q 6:115 
is more unusual in this place. On the 
boards, there was room for more devel- 
oped texts: around the field, a series of 
cartouches could contain qur’anic verses 
(Q 2:255 or 56:77-80; both appear on 
Chester Beatty Library, CBL 1545) or 
hadith (see Turk Islam Eserleri Miizesi, 
TIEM 423). Quotations also occur on the 
inner side of the board: Q 2:255, the 
“Throne Verse (see THRONE OF GOD),” and 
Q 33:56 (see Bibliotheque nationale de 
France, BNF Arabe 418). The use of pre- 
cious metals and stones was continued: 
very ancient examples do not seem to have 
survived, but Ottoman bindings are well- 
known (Topkapi Saray1 Museum, TKS Inv. 
2/2121; see MATERIAL CULTURE AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

Animal hides (mainly sheep and goats) 
were used as the raw material for parch- 
ment; the dimension of the final sheet was 
limited by the size of the species used. 
Paper technology allowed for the produc- 
tion of far larger sheets: the mobile form 
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technique limited their size to what crafts- 
men were able to handle in and out of the 
paste vat, while the fixed form, although 
not as efficient as the former in production 
levels, could help in the manufacture of 
very large sheets of paper. On the other 
hand, pasting was opening possibilities 
unknown to parchment users. The devel- 
opment of very large Qur’ans benefited 
from these technical advances during the 
seventh/thirteenth and eighth/fourteenth 
centuries. Both single and multi-volume 
qur’anic manuscripts are involved: the 
Olcaytu Qur'an in thirty juz’ has five lines 
of text on pages reaching 72 X 50 cm, and 
the pages of the so-called Baysonghur 
Qur’an measure 177 X 100 cm. The latter 
has been related to an anecdote recorded 
by Qadi Ahmad, showing Timir despising 
a miniature Qur'an written by a calligra- 
pher who, a few months later, came back 
with a Qur’an so huge that it had to be 
carried on a cart. In Mamluk Egypt, a 
number of very large single-volume 
Qur’ans — they usually measure about 
100 cm high or more — were ordered for 
the mosques by wealthy patrons. The use 
of multi-volume qur’anic manuscripts is 
also better documented: those produced 
for sultans or emirs were part of the stipu- 
lations of the documents of religious 
endowments (wagqfiyya) they established in 
Cairo. The texts of these legal documents 
show that readers were appointed for daily 
recitation of the juz; a keeper in charge of 
the manuscripts would also distribute them 
among the readers. Rashid al-Din’s provi- 
sions for his own tomb in Tabriz included 
qur anic reading by three persons. 

In the fourth/tenth century, some of the 
manuscripts begin to include “scientific 
information” about the text itself. Previ- 
ously, such information had been limited to 
the siira titles and possibly to their verse 
count. Now, on double page illuminations, 
global data about the text and its various 
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components (siiras, verses, words, letters, 
and so on) are available. At the same time, 
concordances (in fact, methodical reperto- 
ries of verse endings) often register an 
increasing wealth of information for each 
siira: for example, the various verse counts 
and the relative position within the revela- 
tion. Together with the title, this informa- 
tion, which may also have been available in 
contemporary works of exegesis (tafsir), 
found its way into qur’anic manuscripts 
possibly during the fifth/eleventh century. 
As far as we know, Qur’ans with alternative 
readings (see READINGS OF THE QUR'AN) 
were produced during the sixth/twelfth 
century: The Nasser D. Khalili Collection 
of Islamic Art Qur 572 was provided in 
582/1186 with abbreviations in red within 
the text and notes in the margins giving 
information about the correct recitation of 
the text and its variants. At the end of the 
manuscript, the qur’anic text is followed by 
a series of short pamphlets on subjects like 
the recitation of the Qur'an, the autho- 
rized readings (here, the Ten) as well as the 
differences in verse counts according to 
the various schools or the chronology of 
the revelations. This tradition of “scien- 
tific’ Qur’ans, which were probably used 
for teaching purposes or as memoranda 
for scholars, was maintained over the 
centuries — as shown by the manuscript 
Bibliotheque nationale de France, BNF 
Arabe 448, dated 979/1572, which contains 
such information. 

Qurans with interlinear translation were 
probably not meant for the same audience, 
although the situation is not always com- 
pletely clear with respect to qur’anic com- 
mentaries (tafstr), which sometimes look 
like qur’anic manuscripts. Assessing the 
date of the introduction of interlinear 
translations proves to be difficult: it is 
sometimes hard to be certain about the 
contemporaneousness of the qur’anic text 


and translation — which latter is, de facto, 
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an addition. In many — but not all — in- 
stances, the page layout is planned so as to 
leave room for the interlinear translation. 
Among the earliest dated manuscripts of 
this group are Mashhad, Asitan-i Quds 464 
(translation into Persian, dated 584/1188) 
and Turk Islam Eserleri Miizesi, TIEM 73 
(translation into eastern Turkish, dated 
734/1333-4). Qurans with marginal ta/str 
can also be mentioned here: they were not 
necessarily meant for scholars, and they 
also often include an interlinear translation 
(usually below the line, rarely above it). 
Most seem to have been written in Iran 
and India after the tenth/sixteenth century, 
and the Persian commentary is written in 
the margins according to a carefully 
planned page layout. Quranic manuscripts 
copied in India in Bihari script during the 
ninth/fifteenth century and provided with 
commentaries written in a more casual 
manner are among the early instances of 
the integration of such texts into qur’anic 
manuscripts (see King Faisal Centre, 
Riyadh 2825). Commentaries added to a 
Quran well after it had been written are 
clearly quite another case. 

The manuscripts of the Qur’an very 
often also contain other texts. As stated 
above, there are early examples of litera- 
ture related to the correct reading of the 
text, as well as indications of its compo- 
nents (the number of siiras, verses, letters, 
etc.). Often at the end of the Quran, there 
is the prayer that is recited upon the com- 
pletion of the reading/reciting of the text. 
Its length and appearance vary: in luxury 
copies, it is written on a double page in 
gold letters, within an illuminated frame 
(see, for instance, Chester Beatty Library, 
CBL 1544 or Museum fir Islamische 
Kunst, Inv. Nr. I. 42/68). Other prayers are 
also found in this position: in the manu- 
script at the Bibliothéque nationale de 
France, BNF Arabe 448, one of the earliest 
attributed to al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111), the 
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prayer is adapted for magical operations 
(see MAGIC); a second prayer, which aids in 
falling asleep, is also provided. Other texts 
are also related to the Qur'an, like the vari- 
ous divination formulas (/al-nama) found in 
numerous manuscripts (see Bibliotheque 
nationale de France, BNF Arabe 418; see 
Fig. vi). 


The quranic codex in the western Islamic world 

and in west Africa 
In the handwritten tradition of the 
Qur'an, regional developments can be 
recognized but nowhere do they seem so 
pronounced as in the western Islamic 
world. The first qur’anic codices in 
Maghribi script were written as early as 
the end of the fourth/tenth century, but 
further study of the Qayrawan collection 
might show that distinctive Maghribt 
features — i.e. script, decoration, but also 
techniques — were already present at an 
earlier stage. The earliest fragments are 
written on parchment, a material which 
remained in use until the eighth/four- 
teenth century. They are of the oblong for- 
mat, although most Maghribi Qur ans are 
in a square format reminiscent of that used 
for a group of manuscripts of the second/ 
eighth century. This square shape is found 
mainly in copies written on vellum, but 
small Qur ans of the thirteenth/nineteenth 
century written on paper still preserve this 
peculiar format (see The Nasser D. Khalili 
Collection of Islamic Art Qur 434). Never- 
theless, when paper became the material 
commonly used for copies of the Qur'an, 
the manuscripts as a whole changed to the 
vertical format. 

The script has many varieties, a small 
hand commonly known as Andalusi being 
used for single-volume Qur ans; larger 
scripts are found in multi-volume manu- 
scripts. For a long time, the vowels retained 
the red color which was the rule in early 
Qur’ans; dots were still in use on the 
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earliest Maghribt copies, but in the fifth/ 
eleventh century the modern signs became 
the rule. For an extended period, dots were 
also used for the hamza (yellow; see Biblio- 
théque nationale de France, BNF Arabe 
576, dated 1195/1781) and sometimes for 
the wasla (green); other orthoepics, with 
their modern shape, are in blue (or some- 
times in red). 

Illuminations were produced over a long 
period of time according to patterns, some 
of which were already in use during the 
fourth/tenth century; in this respect, 
geometry played a major role with full 
page illuminations, and the inscriptions 
were only exceptionally integrated into the 
illuminated opening pages (see Istanbul 
University Library A 6754). Not infre- 
quently, the text was followed by an illumi- 
nated page containing a prayer or a 
colophon written within a frame in a script 
very different from that of the qur’anic 
text itself (see Bibliotheque nationale de 
France, BNF Arabe 385; see Fig. v). Gold 
and silver were also used in copying the 
text itself: Bibliothéque nationale, Smith- 
Lesouéf 217 contains a few folios of a deli- 
cate example of Maghribi chrysography, 
and a five-volume Qur’an was written with 
silver ink on paper dyed purple (Biblio- 
théque nationale, BNF Arabe 389-392 are 
four such folios). The manufacture of 
dyed papers for qur’anic manuscripts con- 
tinued for some time, a fact to which some 
manuscripts on blue and green paper 
bear witness (see Bibliothéque Générale 
et Archives, BGA D 1304). 

The large Qur'an tradition was alive in 
the western Islamic world as shown by the 
above-mentioned “Nurse’s Qur'an” and by 
two volumes now in Istanbul (Ttirk Islam 
Eserleri Miizesi, TIEM 359 and 360, 

52 X 55 cm): their 994 remaining folios, 
with seven lines to the page (one line is 
roughly 6.5 cm high) and their richly illu- 


minated sara titles indicate that a colossal 
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investment was needed to carry out this 
project. 

Quranic manuscripts in Stidant script 
are only known in recent times — from the 
second half of the eleventh/seventeenth 
century onwards. ‘The Sadani is reminis- 
cent of Maghribi scripts and is rather con- 
servative. The vowels are often in red, the 
hamza being indicated by a yellow dot. Illu- 
minations are usually geometrical and 
seem to rely only on colors — gold has so 
far not been reported. The beginning of 
the Quran is often highlighted with a 
larger ornament in the shape of a frame; 
on top of it, outside the frame, there is 
sometimes the basmala (q.v.) and also the 
tashiya. In other manuscripts, the ornament 
separates the first stira from the second 
one. Other larger illuminations are usually 
found at the beginning of the second half 
of the Qur'an (which in Sadant tradition 1s 
equivalent to Q 19:1), but also, in addition 
to that, at the beginning of the second and 
fourth quarters (see, for instance, Leeds 
University Library, Arabic ms. 301). Even if 
the divisions into seven and sixty parts 
(izb), as well as the subdivisions of the lat- 
ter into eight sections, are frequently indi- 
cated in the margins, in this handwritten 
tradition, the four parts are evidently of 
greater importance. 

These qur’anic manuscripts are also set 
apart by their traditional binding: the flap 
is oversized — its extremity almost reach- 
ing the back of the volume when it is 
closed — and terminates with a leather 
thong that can be rolled several times 
around the book in order to keep it closed. 
Moreover, in a number of cases the manu- 
script was provided with a leather pouch 
(in those instances in which it is missing, it 
may have been lost), which was intended 
as an external protection for the Quran. 
These peculiarities may be related to 
another feature of Sidant manuscripts, 


namely the fact that they were written on 
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bi-folios or even folios that were left loose; 
with neither quires nor sewing, a very 
protective binding was the only solution 
against the folios being lost or mixed up. 


Later developments 
With the exception of the juz’ (thirtieth) 
and the hizb (sixtieth), some of the divisions 
of the text into parts of identical size fell 
into disuse and were only rarely indicated 
in the margins of single-volume Qur ans. 
Sets of four or seven volumes became 
rarer, even if some examples could still be 
found: a seven-part Qur'an was written in 
India by the end of the twelfth/eighteenth 
century (The Nasser D. Khalili Collection 
of Islamic Art Qur 70), while four-volume 
sets are known in the Maghrib during the 
same period (see Bibliotheque nationale de 
France, BNF Arabe 586 or 6989). In con- 
trast, the juz’ became more important for 
organizing the text, even in single-volume 
Qur ans. As early as the beginning of the 
ninth/fifteenth century, a Qur’an in Bihari 
script in one volume is distinguished by the 
use of developed illumination in the mar- 
gins of each opening corresponding to the 
beginning of a juz’ (Leiden University 
Library Or. 18320, dated 811/1408-9), a 
practice which became common in later 
Iranian deluxe Qur’ans (see Chester Beatty 
Library, CBL 1542 or Staatsbibliothek, SB 
10450). In less expensive copies only the 
middle of the text is indicated in this way 
(Bibliotheque nationale, BNF Arabe 418 or 
Chester Beatty Library, CBL 1544). Qur'an 
sets in thirty volumes are plentiful, ranging 
from the more modest to gorgeous ones, 
and can be found from the Maghrib to 
China. ‘This evolution may possibly be 
connected to a wider practice of Qur’an 
reading. Other elements point in the same 
direction: in Iran, and also in India, 
according to historical records, copyists 
used a minute script in order to fit each juz’ 
to the space available on a double page; 
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the reader wishing to read a section of the 
text each day, in order to complete the 
reading within one month, thus had the 
daily reading in a concise format (for 
instance Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, BSB 
Cod. arab. 1118; see Fig. viii). There are 
even instances of Qur’ans in the so-called 
ghubar script written on two pages, each 
being divided into fifteen areas corre- 
sponding to the juz’ (see Sotheby’s sale 
Loo502, 10 October 2000, lot 26). 

The juz’ was evidently important in the 
religious customs, but also proved to be an 
extraordinary tool for the more efficient 
copying of the sacred text. Early in the 
twelfth/eighteenth century, Ottoman copy- 
ists apparently reached an optimal calibra- 
tion of the Qur’an and found a way of 
matching the juz’ with the kind of quire 
they were commonly using, namely the 
classical ten folios quire. It followed from 
this that the subdivisions of the juz’ 
matched a definite amount of folios. The 
clever use of the possibilities of extension 
or contraction of the Arabic script even 
resulted in every page finishing with a 
verse ending: hence the name @ydt ber-kenar 
for these Qur’ans written with fifteen lines 
to the page in a small format, on ca. 300 
folios (that is, thirty quires of ten folios). It 
was perhaps a step towards a more efficient 
production process — to some extent remi- 
niscent of similar moves in late medieval 
Europe, when the printing press was 
threatening the traditional book produc- 
tion. Illumination also became standard- 
ized to some extent, with a double opening 
page containing siira 1 and the beginning 
of stira 2, gilded frame for the text, floral 
markers for the juz’, and so forth. This pre- 
sentation was highly successful, and mod- 
ern printed editions still follow this model. 

This development is certainly behind the 
further elaboration of the qur’anic text. It 
was probably noticed at about the same 
time that the same words/groups of words 
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appeared in almost the same position on 
every opening. While keeping the text divi- 
sion previously described, some copyists 
succeeded in moving those words or 
groups so that they appeared on both 
pages of every opening on the same line 
and in a symmetrical position, highlighted 
in red ink. In the case of Q 26, whole verses 
were treated in this fashion. Attempts to 
trace this peculiar page layout back to spe- 
cific milieus or to speculations on the 
qur anic text have so far been unsuccessful. 
Its diffusion was not restricted to the Otto- 
man empire (Tiirk Islam Eserleri Miizesi, 
TIEM 469): it was also known in the 
Maghrib, where Ottoman influence was 
felt (National Library, NL 14.246, in Tunis). 
Some manuscripts contain only selected 
parts of the Qur’an. The excerpts are usu- 
ally chosen because they may be recited 
during a prayer, but the choice is not 
always so simple to explain, as shown 
by a copy of Strat al-Fath done in a highly 
sophisticated style (Topkapi Saray1 
Museum, TKS R. 18, dated g09/1503). In 
the Ottoman empire, these small volumes 
were called En ‘am, since they usually begin 
with an extract from Q 6 (Strat al-An‘am), 
often following the Fatiha; the selection 
may vary but in many cases ends with the 
last stiras. Q 36 1s also popular and is some- 
times the first of the volume. In Iran and 
India, this stira appears as the first in 
qur anic selections (followed by Q 48, 56, 67 
and 78; see The Nasser D. Khalili Collec- 
tion of Islamic Art Qur 280). Obviously, 
the choice was not restricted to these stiras, 
and a survey of this material would cer- 
tainly give some insights into Muslim piety 
of later centuries — most of the manu- 
scripts so far published seem to date from 
the tenth/sixteenth century or later. 


Production and conservation 
Matters of manuscript production are still 
largely ignored by scholars, as are the 
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economic aspects. Is it lawful to sell or buy 
a Quran? Is it permissible to copy the 
quranic text for a fee? The debate about 
these issues arose at an early date and was 
quickly answered in the affirmative. Many 
anecdotes are told about the high prices 
commanded by copies written by famous 
calligraphers. But the cost of a more ordi- 
nary Qur'an remains obscure, as does the 
importance of the diffusion of the qur’anic 
manuscripts in the Islamic lands. For more 
recent times, a study of the archives and of 
what remains of the production may pro- 
vide limited though very valuable answers, 
but it seems difficult to determine how 
much access the Muslims of the eleventh/ 
seventeenth century, for instance, had to a 
copy of their sacred text. How much time 
was needed to copy a Qur'an? Information 
found in the manuscripts themselves is 
scattered but could give more concrete 
data: according to the colophons of the juz’ 
of an Egyptian Quran dated 1175/1751, 
the copyist was writing a juz’in eight days 
(Bibliotheque nationale de France, BNF 
Arabe 515). Some Ottoman copyists indi- 
cate the number of Qur’ans they had so 
far transcribed. 

The price of the manuscripts was high, 
and they were usually used over a long 
period of time. They were treated with 
reverence, and when they fell into decay 
special care had to be taken about their 
fate. Some scholars considered that the 
parchment or the paper could be reused 
for the preparation of the boards of a 
Quran binding, while others insisted that 
the manuscript should be buried or 
burned. There are also instances of depos- 
its, as in Qayrawan, Cairo or Damascus, 
which are close to the Jewish practice of 
the genizah. 

Attempts have been made to relate the 
manuscripts to specific milieus (Whelan, 
Writing the word) or to correlate a change 
in the script with religious developments 
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(Tabbaa, The transformation), but the lack 
of comprehensive surveys of the material 
hampers such approaches. As a result, we 
still know too little about the role played by 
quranic manuscripts within the Islamic 


world until a comparatively late period. 
Francois Déroche 
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Markets 


Public places in which commercial transac- 
tions occur. The term aswaq, “markets,” 
occurs in two places in the Qur'an, but is 
used incidentally to indicate that the 
prophets were men who shared the same 
nature as those they were sent to teach: 
“What sort of a messenger is this who eats 
food and walks through the markets?” 

(Q 25:7); “And the messengers whom we 
sent before you all ate food and walked 
through the markets” (Q 25:20; see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; FOOD AND 
DRINK; MESSENGER} IMPECCABILITY). The 
Qur’an makes no reference to any particu- 
lar market (see CITY; GEOGRAPHY; PRE- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). This is 
despite the fact that there were some very 
large markets in Arabia both during the 
pre-Islamic period and during the time of 
the revelation of the Qur'an (see REVELA- 
TION AND INSPIRATION) and with which 
Muhammad would have been very famil- 
iar. Aside from the famous market of “‘Ukaz 
near Mecca (q.v.) and that of Medina (q.v.), 
there was the market of al-Hajar which 
was the biggest and richest oasis on the 
peninsula, that of al-Hira, the capital of 
the Lakhmids and a vital caravan city 
between Persia and Arabia, and Dimat 
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al-Jandal, an oasis town on the direct route 
between Medina and Damascus and one of 
the principal markets of northern Arabia. 
The birthplace of the Qur’an was initially 
Mecca and its second home was Medina, 
both prosperous commercial centers (but 
cf. P. Crone, Meccan trade, 133-48). That the 
Quran was initially addressed to people 
who were engaged in commercial activities 
is clearly reflected in its ideas and language 
(see LANGUAGE OF THE QUR’AN; LITERARY 
STRUCTURES OF THE QURAN; OCGASIONS 
OF REVELATION). Only a few examples out 
of many will be given here. 

The commercial language of the Qur'an 
is not only used in illustrative metaphors 
but also to express fundamental points of 
doctrine (see METAPHOR; THEOLOGY AND 
THE QURAN). Thus, the last judgment (q.v.) 
is a reckoning or an accounting: “Then he 
that will be given his record (kitab) in his 
right hand will say, “Here, read my re- 
cord’” (Q 69:19; see also Q 69:25); “Then 
he who is given his record in his right 
hand, soon will his account be taken by an 
easy reckoning” (hisab, Q 84:7-8; see also 
Q 84:10 f.; see RECORD OF HUMAN ACTIONS; 
LEFT HAND AND RIGHT HAND). It is at this 
time that human actions will be weighed: 
“We shall set up scales of justice for the 
day of judgment” (Q 21:47; see WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES; JUSTIGE AND INJUSTICE); 
“Then he whose balance [of good deeds] 
will be found heavy, will be in a life of 
good pleasure and satisfaction” (hatin 
radiyatin, Q 101:6-7; see also Q 7:8-9). 

The Quran often makes use of the con- 
cept of trade (tara). Occasionally the 
meaning is prosaic: “Let there be among 
you traffic and trade (tyara) by mutual 
goodwill” (Q 4:29). But more usually the 
meaning is metaphorical: “There are those 
who have bartered guidance for error (q.v.); 
but their trade is profitless” (Q 2:16); 
“Those who rehearse the book (q.v.) of 
God, establish regular prayer (q.v.; al-salat) 
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and send in charity (see ALMSGIVING) out of 
what we have provided for them, secretly 
and openly, hope for a trade that will never 
fail” (Q 35:29; see also Q 61:10). Similarly, 
the concepts of buying and selling are 
often used metaphorically, for example: 
“God has purchased from the believers 
their persons and their goods; for theirs in 
return is the garden (q.v.) of paradise” 
(q.V.5 Q Q!111} see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
FAITH; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). Selling 
is used to express renouncing God’s revela- 
tion: “Do not sell the covenant (q.v.) of 
God for a miserable price” (Q 16:95; see 
also Q 2:41; 3:77); “These are the people 
who buy the life (q.v.) of this world at the 
price of the hereafter” (Q 2:86; see ESCHA- 
TOLOGY); “Miserable is the price for which 
they have sold their souls” (Q 2:g0; see also 
Q 2:175); “Those who purchase unbelief at 
the price of faith” (Q 3:177); “The signs 
(q.v.) of God have they sold for a miserable 
price” (Q 9:9). 

In several places the Quran stresses the 
need to give fair weight and measure: 

“My people, give just weight and measure” 
(Q 11:85); “Give weight with justice” 

(Q 55:9); “Woe to those that deal in fraud, 
those who when they have to receive by 
measure from people exact full measure, 
but when they have to give by measure or 
weigh for them, give less than is due” 

(Q 83:1-3; see also Q 6:152; 17:35). 

Given Muhammad’s intimate concern 
with commercial affairs, it is perhaps not 
surprising that he is said to have been the 
first to appoint persons with jurisdiction 
over the markets (a post later to develop 
into that of the Islamic market inspector, 
the muhtasib), who were to ensure the 
orderly and fair running of business trans- 
actions. He is reported to have employed 
Sa‘id b. Sa‘id b. al-‘As as inspector of the 
market of Medina sometime after the con- 
quest of Mecca (8/630; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 
Ist‘ab, 1, 621). Samra bint Nuhayk al- 
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Asadiyya, a contemporary of the Prophet, 
is mentioned as frequenting the market of 
Medina, asking people to behave well there 
(ibid., iv, 183). It is likewise reported that 
Muhammad enjoined ‘Ali b. Abr Talib 
(q.v.) to “order good and forbid evil” (al- 
amr bi-l-ma ‘rif wa-l-nahi ‘an al-munkar; 
Sergeant, A Zaidi manual, 11-2; see Goop 
AND EVIL) — a qur’anic injunction which 
eventually became synonymous with the 
muhtasib’s duties — and that ‘Al used to go 
round the markets every morning like a 
muhtasib, ordering the merchants to give 
fair measure. See also SELLING AND 


BUYING. 
Ronald Paul Buckley 
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Marriage and Divorce 


The social institution through which a 
man and a woman are joined in a social 
and legal dependence for the purpose of 
forming and maintaining a family (q.v.), 
and the regulated dissolution of such a 
union. Both marriage and divorce are legal 
issues extensively dealt with in the Quran 
(see LAW AND THE QUR'AN). Marriage 
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between a man and a woman Is called 
nikah. In most cases, the verb nakaha, “to 
marry,” is used to denote men marrying 
women, but in one case, also women mar- 
rying men. Giving a woman away in mar- 
riage is ankaha when there is mention of a 
father or guardian (see GUARDIANSHIP), 
zawwaa when God is mentioned. ‘The mar- 
riage partners are both called zawy (pl. 
azwdj), the husband also bat (pl. bu tila). 
Divorce is called falaq; the corresponding 
verb fallaqa, “to divorce,” always occurs 
with men as the subject of the verb. 


Marriage 

Aims of marriage 
(1) In the Qur'an, marriage is, first of all, 
the favored institution for legitimate sexual 
intercourse between a man and woman 
(the secondary institution being concubi- 
nage; see CONCUBINES; SEX AND SEXUAL- 
ry). This is obvious from the different 
rules concerning marriage as well as 
behavior prescribed in dealing with the 
other sex (see SOCIAL INTERACTIONS), con- 
demnation and punishment of illegal 
sexual intercourse (see ADULTERY AND 
FORNICATION) and the fact that even part- 
nership between men and women in para- 
dise (q.v.) is thought to have the form of 
marriage (e.g, Q 2:25; 44:54). Chastity (q.v.) 
is one of the cardinal virtues demanded of 
Muslims (see VIRTUES AND VICES, COM- 
MANDING AND FORBIDDING). To marry is 
therefore desirable for every member of 
the community of believers, even for slaves 
(Q 24:32; see SLAVES AND SLAVERY). (2) 
Marriage is a means to strengthen the rela- 
tionship between different individuals and 
groups of the community (see SOCIAL 
RELATIONS), and the prohibition of inter- 
marriage is a means to prevent relation- 
ships between certain individuals and 
groups (Q 2:2215 4:24-5; 5:53; 24:3, 26; 60:10; 
see COMMUNITY AND SOGIETY IN THE 
QuR’AN). (3) Marriage is seen as a necessary 
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institution to secure the reproduction of 
the community and to guarantee the off- 
spring an effective upbringing (Q 4:1; 7:189; 
16:72; 17:24; see CHILDREN). (4) The mar- 
riage relationship is the most elementary 
form of society, the nucleus which is 
thought to guarantee for its individual 
members a harmonious life because of the 
physical and mental support which hus- 
band and wife give each other (Q 30:21). 

(5) Marriage serves as an institution to sup- 
port or protect female members of the 
community who have lost the backing of 
their family, such as orphans (q.v.) and 
widows (Q 4:3, 127; see WIDOW; WOMEN 
AND THE QUR'AN). 


Marriage partners 
There are rules concerning the choice of 
partners, largely formulated from the per- 
spective of Muslim men (see PATRIARCHY; 
GENDER; FEMINISM AND THE QUR'AN). Cer- 
tain groups of people are forbidden (q.v.), 
others permitted, the criteria being reli- 
gion, relationship, social status and moral 
behavior (see PROHIBITED DEGREES). For- 
bidden are: heathens (polytheists; Q 2:221; 
60:10; see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM); Close 
blood relatives (see BLOOD AND BLOOD 
CLOT; KINSHIP); the corresponding milk 
(q.v.) relatives (see FOSTERAGE); close in- 
laws; previous partners of ascendants or 
descendants; two sisters at the same time 
(Q 4:22, 23; see SISTER); and fornicators or 
adulterers (the latter may, however, inter- 
marry or marry heathens; Q 24:3, 26). The 
fact that heathens (see IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) and 
adulterers are prohibited as marriage part- 
ners for chaste Muslims carries the conse- 
quence that existing marriages must be 
terminated if one of the spouses falls into 
such a category (Q 60:10). Permitted are: 
Muslims, women of the People of the 
Book (q.v.), the parallel cousins from 


among the close relatives and slaves (even 
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for freemen and freewomen) provided they 
are chaste (Q 2:2215 4:24-53 5:53 242323 
33°50). 

Furthermore, the number of partners is 
mentioned in the Qur'an: Men may marry 
up to four women at the same time, pro- 
vided they think they are able to treat them 
equally (Q 4:3; for the syntactic problems of 
the verse cf. Motzki, Muhsanat, 207-10). In 
view of the doubts which Q 4:129 expresses 
about an individual’s ability to really meet 
this condition, some have argued that mo- 
nogamy seems to be preferred to polygamy. 
Contrary to what Muslim commentaries 
claim (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), polygamy does 
not seem to have been a prevalent social 
custom in pre-Islamic Mecca (q.v.) and 
Medina (q.v.; cf. Tabart, Tafst, vii, 534. 
ad Q 4:3; Stern, Marriage, 62, 70; see 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). 

Q 4:3’s injunction to marry more than one 
woman at the same time appears to have 
been prompted by special historical cir- 
cumstances in Medina: the unfair treat- 
ment of female wards by their guardians. 
The Prophet is granted special consider- 
ation concerning the number of wives he 
might take (see WIVES OF THE PROPHET): 
originally, there was no limit for him, but at 
a certain moment in his career in Medina, 
he was forbidden to marry again (Q 33:50, 
52; See OCCASIONS OF REVELATION). 


The contraction of marriage 
The Quran presupposes that a marriage is 
preceded by a marriage proposal, called 
khitba (Q 2:235), which the suitor has to 
make to the woman’s guardian. The 
guardian of the woman draws up the mar- 
riage contract (‘ugdat al-nikah) on her behalf 
and must ensure that it is fulfilled (see 
CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; BREAKING 
TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS). He is, therefore, 
called “the one who has the marriage con- 
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tract in his hand” (Q 2:237). Although 
mediated, the marriage is considered a 
legal agreement concluded between the 
man and the woman herself, called a mithaq 
ghaliz, “firm bond,” in Q 4:21. An impor- 
tant element of the marriage contract is 
the bridewealth (q.v.), which becomes the 
bride’s property. In Muhammad’s time, 
the bridewealth was sometimes fixed at the 
betrothal, sometimes later (Q 2:236-7). The 
marriage is not definitely concluded until 
its consummation, through which all legal 
consequences become effective. A pre- 
requisite of the consummation of mar- 
riage is that the partners have reached 

the marriageable age (Q 4:6), which most 
exegetes equate with the beginning of 
puberty (hulum, hayad; cf. Motzki, Vol- 
wassen, 56-8). 


The legal consequences of marriage 

By the marriage contract, sexual inter- 
course between the partners becomes legit- 
imate and both are entitled to inherit from 
each other (Q 4:12; for the shares, see 
INHERITANCE). Additionally, each marriage 
partner has certain obligations: The wife is 
obliged to grant her husband sexual inter- 
course whenever he wishes except during 
her menstruation (q.v.), the time of her 
obligatory fasting (q.v.) and during the pil- 
grimage (q.v.; hay, Q 2:187, 197, 222-3), and 
she must accept her husband’s authority 
(q.v.5 Q 2:228; 4:34). The husband is liable 
to give to his wife the bridewealth due to 
her, which remains exclusively her own 
property (q.v.), and to provide clothes, food 
and lodging for her and their joint children 
(Q 2:233, 240; see MAINTENANCE AND UP- 
KEEP). The financial gifts that the woman 
receives are the prime reason for her mari- 
tal obligations mentioned above (Q 4:34; 
see also GIFT-GIVING). 

A special feature or effect of marriage is 


that it makes a slave woman “chaste” 
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(muhsana), meaning that by a marriage to a 
Muslim (free or slave), sexual intercourse 
with others becomes prohibited for her 

(Q 4:25). Slaves are thus not necessarily 
considered to be chaste because they are 
deemed to be the property of their owners 
who can use them sexually, be it as con- 
cubines or by forcing them into prostitu- 
tion (Q 24:33). Marriage curbs such power 
of the owner (see Motzki, Muhsanat, 
199-201). 

A few early exegetes tried to find evi- 
dence in Q 4:24 for a form of marriage 
called nikah al-mut‘a, “marriage of enjoy- 
ment,” which differs considerably from the 
regular marriage described throughout the 
Qur'an in that it is limited in time and 
legal consequences, and shows peculiarities 
which makes it appear close to prostitution 
(see TEMPORARY MARRIAGE). That such a 
type of marriage is meant in Q 4:24 is 
improbable, however, in view of the rules 
of marriage propagated by the Qur’an as a 
whole (cf. Motzki, Muhsanat, 201, 212; the 
subject is fully treated in Gribetz, Strange 
bedfellows and S. Haeri, Law of desire). 


Diworce 

Aims of divorce 
According to the Qur'an, divorce is a 
means by which the man purposely brings 
his marriage to an end — in contrast to the 
end of marriage by the death of one of the 
spouses. As described by the Qur'an, mar- 
riage is intended to be long lasting and 
unbounded in time. This is suggested by 
labeling it a “firm bond” between a man 
and a woman and by the rules concerning 
divorce. The relation between the spouses 
should ideally be determined by love (q.v.) 
and understanding (mawadda wa-rahma, 
Q 30:21; cf. 2:228) and important decisions 
concerning both should be made with mu- 
tual approval and consultation (Q 2:233). 
When this harmony does not develop, 
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however, or fades away in the course of 
time, the Qur'an allows or even advises 
spouses to bring the marriage to an end 

(Q 2:231), thus giving both individuals a 
chance for a new and perhaps happier 
relationship. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that every tiny difference of opinion 
between the spouses should be solved by 
divorce. The Qur'an admonishes the hus- 
band to treat his wife with equality, even if 
he does not love her (Q 4:19, 129); to forgive 
her when she had opposed him so that he 
had to discipline her (Q 4:34; see DISOBE- 
DIENCE; FORGIVENESS; CHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT; INSOLENCE AND OBSTINACY); 
and to try first to come to an agreement 
other than divorce (Q 4:129). If the spouses 
are not able to settle their dispute them- 
selves, then the community is asked to 
intervene and to appoint two arbiters, one 
from each of the spouses’ families, in order 
to mediate a reconciliation between the 
spouses (Q 4:35). There are, moreover, 
other measures to avert hasty divorces: 
First, there are two waiting periods of 
three months prescribed by the Qur'an 
before the divorce is final (see WAITING 
PERIOD). These periods of physical separa- 
tion between the spouses give the man the 
chance to rethink his decision and allow 
him to annul the divorce. Secondly, a man 
who, in a fit of anger, takes an oath not to 
have any sexual intercourse with his wife, is 
allowed a four-month period to break this 
oath which otherwise leads automatically 
to divorce (Q 2:226). 


Types of divorce 
In the Qur'an, four types of divorce can be 
distinguished: two direct forms of divorce, 
talag and talag by iftida’, and two proce- 
dures resulting in divorce, ia (or zihar) 
and lian. 

(1) Talaq is the declaration made by the 

husband to divorce his wife; it becomes 
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final only after his wife has completed 
three menstrual periods (or months), pro- 
vided that the husband has not withdrawn 
his divorce in the meantime. He has the 
right to declare and withdraw a falaq only 
twice. The wife does not have the right to 
divorce her husband in this fashion. The 
principal reason for this lack of equality is 
the bridewealth that the man would have 
given to his wife at marriage and that be- 
comes her property. A divorce costs the 
man not only his wife but also the invest- 
ment he has made to marry her. If the wife 
had the power to divorce, she would have 
power over his property, including herself. 
The husband may renounce his privilege 
by giving his wife the choice between 
divorce and continuation of marriage 

(Q 33:28; the Prophet is asked to do that), 
but he alone can declare her divorced. A 
definitive divorce has to be made public by 
declaring it before two witnesses (Q 65:2; 
see WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING). (2) The 
connection between bridewealth and 
divorce shows how it is possible for an 
unhappily married woman to receive a 
divorce from a husband who is not pre- 
pared to let her go generously: bargaining 
for it. The Quran (Q 2:229) suggests this 
possibility through the term #fiadat, “to 
ransom herself.” (3) Q 2:226-7 and 

Q 58:2-4 deal with the case in which a man 
“swears his wife off,” which means that he 
makes an oath (see OATHS) not to have sex- 
ual intercourse with her anymore. Such an 
oath is effective (although the zihdr oath is 
disapproved of in the Qur’an) and, if it is 
not broken in the course of the following 
four months, i.e. if the man does not 
resume conjugal intercourse, leads to 
divorce. (4) When a husband accuses his 
wife of adultery without being able to 
prove it by producing four witnesses, he 
must swear to the truth of his accusation 


four times and then call God’s curse (q.v.) 
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upon himself in case he is lying (see L1z). 
His wife escapes punishment by the same 
procedure if she swears that he is lying 

(Q 24:6-9). Since marriages between Mus- 
lims and adulterers are prohibited and the 
relationship between the spouses is irre- 
trievably ruined by such an accusation, 
divorce seems to be the only logical 


consequence. 


Legal consequences of divorce 


Two sorts of consequences can be distin- 
guished: those resulting from the declara- 
tion of divorce and those of the finalized 
divorce. If a menstruating woman is de- 
clared divorced after the consummation of 
the marriage, she must observe a waiting 
time (7dda) of three menstrual periods. A 
woman who is not menstruating must wait 
for an interval of three (lunar) months. 
During this time she may not remarry. If 
the woman realizes during this interval 
that she is pregnant, she must inform her 
husband. For a pregnant woman the wait- 
ing time is prolonged until childbirth 
(Q 2:228; 33:49; 65:1, 4). During the wait- 
ing months, the woman has the right to 
stay in the house in which she is living and 
her husband must provide for her (Q 2:241; 
65:1, 6). 

After divorce has been finalized, the man 
cannot remarry his divorced wife until 
she has been married to another man 
(Q 2:230). The former husband has no fur- 
ther obligations towards the divorced 
woman, except if she has a baby. During 
the period of breast-feeding, which a 
mother is entitled to sustain until her child 
is two years old (see LACTATION), the for- 
mer husband (or his heirs) must provide for 
the maintenance and clothes of the mother 
and child and pay her a wage for the 
breast-feeding (Q 2:233; 65:6). In the case 
of an unconsummated marriage, divorce 


obliges the man to compensate the 
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divorced woman (if the bridewealth was 
not yet fixed) or to pay her half of the 
bridewealth (Q 2:236-7). 


Conclusion 
The impact of the qur’anic ideas and rules 
concerning marriage and divorce can only 
be understood by viewing them within the 
context of Arabian society during the sixth 
century c.£. Before Islam, Arabs (q.v.) mar- 
ried and divorced according to unwritten 
rules of customary law (for a sociological 
theory explaining the peculiarities of the 
Arab marriage system see Motzki, Dann 
machte, 613-8). These rules, however, were 
only elementary and could vary according 
to region or tribe. Whether they were 
observed depended on the authority of the 
individuals and groups involved. In such a 
system the powerless (see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE) ran the risk of becoming 
losers; women (especially orphans and 
widows) and slaves were particularly vul- 
nerable. The quranic rules of marriage 
and divorce represented an important 
change in many respects. They provided a 
fixed set of norms for all Muslims, backed 
by divine authority and enforced by the 
community. Customary practices which 
were inconsistent with these norms were 
prohibited. In this manner, legal certainty 
was enhanced. Additionally, powerless 
individuals, such as women and slaves, 
were more effectively protected and their 
situation was improved by the qur’anic 
rules and suggestions (see BOUNDARIES AND 
PRECEPTS). The fact that the bridewealth 
was given to the bride instead of to her 
male relatives, together with the possibility 
of intermarriage between Muslim slaves 
and (poor) free people, must even be con- 
sidered revolutionary innovations in the 


Arab society of the time. 


Harald Motzki 
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Martyrs 


Those who die (generally at the hands of 
others) for their faith. In a Sunni Islamic 
context, martyrs are primarily those who 
fight unbelievers for the advancement of 
Islam, and sacrifice their lives for this (see 
FIGHTING; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; SUICIDE). 
This represents a marked difference with 
the situation of the defensive martyrs of 
early Christianity, who voluntarily suffered 
death as the consequence of witnessing to 
and refusing to renounce their religion. 
Christian martyrs were killed by hostile 
authorities in a period when their religion 
had no prospect of earthly success, 
whereas the early Sunni martyrs fell in 
battle during generally successful military 
campaigns (see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; 
WAR; POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN). Shit 
martyrdom has a coloring of its own (see 
SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN). It was shaped by 
the case of the martyr par excellence, Husayn 
b. ‘Ali (see FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; ‘ALI 
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B. ABI TALIB; FATIMA), who was killed at 
Karbala’ in a heroic, but predictably 
doomed battle against fellow Muslims 
(61/680). For Shrites, as for Christians, it 
is the spiritual victory in the face of a 
worldy defeat that matters. Moreover, they 
often emphasize the redemptive character 
of Husayn’s martyrdom, whereas the 
intercession (q.v.) of Sunni martyrs plays 


but a marginal role. 


Shahid 
The common Arabic word for martyr is 
shahid, pl. shuhada’, a term that abounds in 
Islamic literatures from tradition literature 
onwards (see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN). 
Shahid occurs frequently in the Qur’an, but 
at first glance means only “witness” (see 
WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING; WITNESS TO 
FAITH) or “confessor.” Under the influence 
of early Christian usage, however, tradi- 
tionists and exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL) OCcCa- 
sionally did interpret the qur’anic shahid as 
“martyr.” The Greek martys and Syriac 
sahda had similarly developed semantically 
from “witness” via “confessor, testifier to 
the faith” to “martyr” (Goldziher, ms, 11, 
350-1; Wensinck, Onental doctrine, 147, 155). 
Q 3:140, “God may know who are the 
believers and choose shuhada@ from among 
you,” is embedded in a war-context; it is 
therefore no wonder that al-‘Tabari 
(d. 310/923) and the authorities he quotes 
(Tafsiz, nos. 7912-16) speak exclusively of 
martyrdom. Other verses give far less rea- 
son for such readings. Yet, in Q 4:69, 
“Those who obey (see OBEDIENCE) God 
and the messenger (q.v.) will be with those 
whom God has favored, prophets (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD), just men, 
shuhada’ and the righteous...,”” both al- 
Tabari (Ta/si, ed. Shakir, viii, 532) and 
Muaatil (d. 150/767; Ta/siz, iv, 243) interpret 
Shuhada@ as those “killed in God’s way”’ (see 
PATH OR WAY). In Q 57:19, “the pious and 
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the shuhada’ in their lord’s sight” are mar- 
tyrs according to Muqatil (Zafsiz, iv, 243); 
al-‘Tabart mentions “those who fell in bat- 
tle or died in God’s way”’ as one of the 
possible interpretations (Tafst; xxvii, 134). 
The comments on the shahid-verses in early 
Sunni exegetical works (sing. ¢a/str) are gen- 
erally meagre: the verses about those who 
were killed in battle generated much more 


exegesis. 


The Quran on those who fell in battle 


Without using the term shahid, the Qur’an 
speaks in several Medinan siras of those 
who fight for the cause of God (“in God’s 
way,” ft sabili llahi; see JrHAD) and are killed. 
Whoever trades this life for the life to come 
concludes a profitable deal and is promised 
“a great reward” (Q 4:74; see ESCHATO- 
LOGY; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). God 
buys from the believers their lives and their 
wealth (q.v.) in return for paradise (q.v.; 

Q g:111). “And were you to be killed or to 
die in the way of God, forgiveness (q.v.) 
and mercy (q.v.) from God are better than 
what they amass. And were you to die or to 
be killed, it is to God that you will be gath- 
ered” (Q 3:157-8). As a matter of fact, all 
Muslims will be gathered, but those killed 
in action are privileged. They are often 
believed to enter paradise directly after 
having been killed, by virtue of a verse like 
this one: “Those who die in the way of 
God, he will not let their works be lost. 

He shall guide them and set their minds 
aright; and shall admit them into para- 
dise, that he has made known to them” 

(Q 47:4-6; cf. g:111). The martyrs are thus 
spared the torment in the grave, the “inter- 
mediate state”’ (see BARZAKH) and the last 
judgment (q.v.). They are not even dead 
(see DEATH AND THE DEAD): “And do not 
consider those who have been killed in the 
way of God as dead; they are alive with 
their lord, well-provided for” (Q 3:169; 


cf, 2:154). 
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Commentary and hadith on those who fell in battle 
In connection with the qur’anic verses 
mentioned above, the state and where- 
abouts of the martyrs and their reward in 
the hereafter are discussed in the biogra- 
phies of the Prophet (see sIRA AND THE 
QuR’AN), in commentaries on the Qur'an 
(sing. tafsiz see EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) and in tradition 
literature. In the early tafstr works, the 
material is distributed throughout the dis- 
cussions of a number of qur’anic verses 
rather randomly, and in hadith collections 
it is also scattered over many different 
places. Here, therefore, a thematic ar- 
rangement seems more appropriate than a 
verse-by-verse treatment. Some large clus- 
ters of relevant hadith and fa/sir are to be 
found in Tabart, Ta/siy, ad Q 2:154 (ed. 
Shakir, 11, 214-9); ad Q 3:169 (ed. Shakir, 
vil, 384-95); ad Q 47:4-6 (ed. Shakir, xxvi, 
26 f.), and in ‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. 211/827), 
Musannaf, v, 263-6, no. 9553-62. 


Historical martyrs 
“Those who are killed in God’s way” are 
said to be those fighters who fell at Uhud 
(Ibn Ishaq, Siva, 604, 605; Eng. trans. Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 400; ‘Abd al-Razzaq, 
Tafsiz, ad Q 47:4-6, no. 2873; Tabart, Tafsir, 
nos. 7913, 8205, 8214-15), or at Badr (q.v.; 
Muaiatil, Ta/siz, ad Q 2:154, 47:4-6). 
Among the Muslims fallen at Uhud was 
the father of Jabir b. ‘Abdallah. Muham- 
mad said to Jabir: “I will give you good 
news, Jabir. God has restored life (ahyahu) 
to your father who was killed at Uhud...” 
(Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 605; Eng. trans. Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 400; Tabari, Taft, no. 8214). 
The word ahyahu implies that he was 
brought back to life shortly after having 
been killed. ‘Abdallah had asked the lord 
whether he could be sent back to the world 
to fight and be killed once more. In some 
traditions, this episode is presented as the 


“occasion for the revelation” (see occA- 
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SIONS OF REVELATION) of Q 3:169 (Ibn 
Maja, Sunan, mugaddima, 13, 190; ‘Tirmidhi, 
Sahih, tafsir ad Q 3, 18). 

‘Abdallah was not the only person who 
wanted to go back to earth. According to 
the “birds-tradition”’ (see below) all mar- 
tyrs so wish, and even the Prophet said he 
would like to be killed repeatedly in God’s 
way (e.g. Bukhari, Sahih, jihad, 7; Ion Han- 
bal, Musnad, 1, 231). 


The prerogatives of martyrs 
A prophetic tradition enumerates nine (or 
three, or six, or ten) prerogatives of a mar- 
tyr. His sins (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR) 
will be forgiven with the first gush of blood 
(see BLOODSHED); he will be shown his 
abode in paradise; he will be dressed in the 
garment of belief; he will be married to the 
houris (q.v.); he will be protected against 
the torment of the grave; he will be safe 
from the great terror [i.e. the last judg- 
ment]; the crown of dignity, one ruby of 
which is better than this world, will be 
placed on his head (see METALS AND 
MINERALS); he will be married to seventy- 
two wives from among the houris; he will 
intercede for seventy of his relatives (Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, iv, 131, 200; “Abd al- 
Razzaq, Musannaf, 9559; Ibn Maja, Sunan, 
jihad, 16/2799; see KINSHIP). 


The houris in paradise 
During his ascension (q.v.), the Prophet 
saw in paradise an attractive “damsel with 
dark red lips.” In response to his question, 
she told him that she was promised for 
Zayd b. Haritha, his adoptive son (Ibn 
Ishaq, Stra, 270; Eng. trans. Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 186). The text does not state 
that the woman was promised to Zayd 
because he was to be killed in battle, nor 
when he would obtain her. But in other 
texts the connection between martyrdom 
and the enjoyment of beautiful women in 
paradise is unmistakable. The above text 
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on the prerogatives of martyrs even men- 
tions the houris twice. Another tradition 
promises only two women: “The blood of 
a martyr will hardly be dry on the earth, 
when his two spouses will already be rush- 
ing to meet him” (e.g. “Abd al-Razzaq, 
Musannaf, 9561; Ibn Maja, Sunan, jihad, 
16/2798), but here it is clear that the mar- 
tyrs will be united with them at the very 
moment of their death. 


Do martyrs go to paradise immediately 

after death? 
According to the last tradition, the martyrs 
are in paradise immediately after their 
death. Other texts support this belief: 
When the believers once admired a costly 
gown, the Prophet asked: “Do you admire 
this? By him in whose hand my life is, the 
napkins of Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh in paradise are 
better than this!” (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 903; 
Eng. trans. Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 608). 
Sa‘d had died from a war injury and hence 
was a martyr, feasting in paradise. 

More frequent, however, are comments 
that make a point of the martyrs abiding 
near paradise, but not zm it. “They are with 
their lord, they are provided with the fruits 
of paradise and they feel its breeze, but 
they are not in it” (Tabart, Tafsi, no. 2317). 
Or they are “by the Bariq river, at the gate 
of paradise, in a round green tent, their 
provision from paradise coming out to 
them morning and evening” (Ibn Ishaq, 
Stra, 605; Eng. trans. Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 
400; Tabari, Tafsi; nos. 2323, 8210; Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, 1, 266; van Ess, 7@, tv, 525, 
Eklund, Life, 39). The only privilege of the 
martyrs, says al-Tabari, is that in their “in- 
termediate state”’ (barzakh) they will be pro- 
vided with food from paradise, which will 
be given to no other believer before the 
resurrection (q.v.; Tabari, Tafsiz, ed. Shakir, 
iil, 216). 


Although the Quran clearly speaks of 
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paradise as the abode of those who fell, it 
does not say when they will arrive there. 
The exegetes may have sensed a theologi- 
cal difficulty: how were their blood-stained, 
mutilated bodies to be physically restored 
at the end of times, together with all other 
human beings, if they were in paradise 
already? 

The frequently quoted “birds-tradition” 
(van Ess, 76, tv, 523-5; Eklund, Life, 16-20, 
67-8) seems to aim at a compromise: the 
souls of the martyrs are close to God and 
may well visit paradise, but they do not 
stay there permanently before they are 
rejoined with their bodies. The text occurs 
in too many variations to cite all of them 
here; for this tradition, see the reference to 
the larger hadith and /a/sir clusters above. 
In a simple form it runs as follows: “The 
souls of the martyrs are in the shape of 
white birds that feed on the fruits of para- 
dise” (‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, 9553). 
The souls (see sou) can be “in the shape 
of birds,” or “like birds with God,” 
“turned into green birds” or be just 
“birds.” Or they are “in birds”’; “in the bel- 
lies (jaw) of birds”; “in the crops (hawsala) 
of green birds,” etc. These birds eat 
(ta kulu) or obtain necessary sustenance 
(ta‘laqu, Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, 9557) 
from the fruits of paradise, or forage 
(tasrahu) wherever they want in paradise. 
But often they are said to “nestle in 
(golden) lamps that are hung (mu ‘allaqa) 
under the throne of God (q.v.),” and the 
throne is not in paradise. (Mu ‘allaga may be 
inspired by the word ¢a/aqu in an earlier 
version.) In many places (e.g. “Abd al- 
Razzaq, Musannaf, 9554), the lord appears 
and asks whether they desire anything else. 
Of course they do not, but, like Jabir’s 
father, they would wish to go back into 
their bodies to fight and be killed again. 
This wish is refused, but in some versions 
the martyrs are comforted with the prom- 
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ise that their relatives on earth will be in- 
formed about their present state, which 
then results in the revelation of Q 3:169-70. 
In two versions of the “birds-tradition,”’ 
they live in paradise after all “... in the 
shape of green birds in paradise”’ (‘Tabart, 
Tafsir, no. 2322); and: “the souls of the mar- 
tyrs are in round white tents in paradise, in 
each of which are two spouses” (Tabari, 
Tafsir, no. 2324; see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE; TENTS AND TENT PEGS). Or they 
get to know each other in white birds that 
eat from the fruits of paradise; their dwell- 
ings are near the ‘lote-tree of the bound- 
ary’ (sidrat al-muntaha, cf. Q 53:14; see 
AGRIGULTURE AND VEGETATION; TREES), 


wherever that may be (Tabart, Ta/siz, nos. 
2319, 8215). 


Other traditions on martyrdom 
Certain hadith explain how martyrs should 
be buried, or what should be done about 
their debts (q.v.); but this is not the place to 
discuss such details which bear no relation 
to the Qur'an (see Wensinck, Handbook, 
146-8; Kohlberg, Shahid). 

In Sunnt Islam, martyrdom is connected 
with jihad. Since, after the expansionist 
first century of Islam, gradually, fewer and 
fewer battles against unbelievers were 
fought, there was less chance to take part 
in war, and hence to be killed in action. 
Therefore, and also to enable as many 
believers as possible to share in the blessing 
of martyrdom, the term shahid was given a 
wider interpretation and was understood 
to encompass every sacrifice (q.v.) for God's 
cause, or any difficult act of whatever 
nature (see TRIAL). According to prophetic 
traditions, one could become a martyr by 
dying abroad, in an epidemic, in child- 
birth, by pleurisy or by drowning (q.v.), or 
by being killed in defence of one’s family 
or one’s property (q.v.; Kohlberg, Shahid). 
And, last but not least, “the ink of the 
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scholars is of more value than the blood of 
the martyrs” (Goldziher, ms, 11, 390; see 
WRITING AND WRITING MATERIALS). 


Martyrdom in later times 
In times and places where jihad was mili- 
tarily revived, the idea of martyrdom was 
reactivated as well. During the Ottoman 
conquests in Europe, and during rebellions 
against European colonial powers, Muslim 
soldiers who fell in battle could rightly be 
called martyrs (see REBELLION). In writings 
about jihad, there was not always an inter- 
est in martyrdom. Ibn Taymiyya (661-728/ 
1263-1328), for instance, a major source 
of inspiration for Islamists in our days, 
eagerly expands on jihad, but hardly ever 
refers to martyrdom. 

The twentieth century saw the rise of 
militant Islamist groups, to whose concept 
of jihad the writings of Ibn Taymiyya con- 
tributed greatly (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: EARLY MODERN AND CONTEM- 
PORARY). Perhaps the first modern Sunni 
Muslim who explicitly preached martyr- 
dom was the Egyptian Hasan al-Banna 
(1906-49), the founder of the Muslim 
Brothers. In his On jehad he quotes the 
relevant qur’anic verses and a host of tra- 
ditions that extol the blessings of martyr- 
dom, and ends his treatise with a sturdy, 
rhetorically impressive plea for it. Since he 
was murdered by the secret police, his fol- 
lowers had no difficulty in recognising him 
as a martyr. Martyrdom recurred as a topic 
in the publications of the Brothers, and the 
many who were executed by the Nasser 
regime in the fifties and sixties became 
martyrs themselves. Another famous 
Islamist martyr, who has had an enormous 
impact in militant circles, was the Egyptian 
Sayyid Qutb. After years in prison, he was 
hanged in 1966. In his often reprinted 
Qur'an commentary /% zilal al-Quran he 


quotes the familiar traditions in reference 
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to Q 2:154, but adds an almost lyrical pas- 
sage on martyrdom (Qutb, Z7lal, 1, 199-202; 
cf. ibid., iv, 314). 


Modern Iran 
In traditional Shi‘ism, there was no clear 
connection between jihad and martyrdom. 
Husayn b. ‘Ali (d. 61/680) was venerated 
for his ostentatious suffering rather than 
for his military prowess. Since the last Shi1T 
imam (q.v.) was believed to be ‘hidden,’ 
there was no one who could lawfully pro- 
claim a religious war. From the 1960s 
onwards a new, activist and reformist type 
of jihad was propagated, combined with a 
tendency towards active martyrdom. Lead- 
ing figures in this movement were the soci- 
ology professor ‘Ali Sharv‘ati, and the 
Ayatollahs Taleqant and Mutahhari 
(Abedi and Legenhausen, 7zhad). After the 
Islamic revolution in 1979, the fresh ideo- 
logical fervor was stained by the bloody 
reality. During the war with Iraq in the 
1980s, masses of soldiers and child-soldiers 
were encouraged to seek martyrdom as 
cannon fodder and in mine fields, the “key 
of paradise” hanging around their necks. 


Lebanon and Palestine 
From 1982 on, the Shit, Iranian-guided 
faction Hizballah (lit. “party of God’’) 
organized suicide squads in Lebanon 
against Israel and the United States, 
motivated by the certainty that they would 
die as martyrs. Present-day individual 
suicide bombers in Palestine are the 
spiritual heirs of the Muslim Brothers, but 
are also influenced by a centuries-old 
popular tradition of glorifying death on 
the battlefield (Jarrar, Martyrdom). Al- 
though Sunni legal scholars do not agree 
on how far one can go in seeking martyr- 
dom, suicides invariably have been moti- 
vated by qur’anic verses and traditions, 
prophetic as well as non-prophetic (akhbar), 


on the immediate reward for martyrs in 
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paradise, with an emphasis on the heavenly 
brides. Traditions on martyrdom that 
slumbered for centuries have turned out to 
inspire modern militants, who only thirty 
years ago would still have fought under 
secular banners (see also OPPRESSION; 


OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE). 
Wim Raven 
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Marat see HARGT AND MAROT 


Marvels 


Amazing, incredible matters and events. 
Besides the specific contents of qur’anic 
verses employing the root ‘j-b, the ‘qa 7b al- 
Quran (“marvels of the Qur'an”) came to 
refer to a vast genre of literature compris- 
ing travels (see JOURNEY; TRIPS AND 
VOYAGES), cosmography (see COSMOLOGY), 
biology (see BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION 
AND STAGES OF LIFE; SCIENCE AND THE 
QuR’AN), and the supernatural (see MAGIC). 
Eight of the sixteen qur’anic instances of 
this root in which it has this sense, are 
verbs (e.g. “Do you wonder?”) and refer to 
surprise at God’s actions; the rest are 
nouns, adjectives and adverbs. ‘The words 
occur in some of the most influential pas- 
sages of the Quran: many announce 
God’s sending of a warner (q.v.; e.g. 
Q 38:4); two concern Abraham (q.v.) and 
Sarah’s reaction to the news of a new child 
(Q 11:72, 73; See GOOD NEWS); one refers to 
the Sleepers in the Cave (Q 18:9; see MEN 
OF THE GAVE); and another to Moses (q.v.), 
Khidr (see KHAPIR/KHIDR) and a fish 

(Q 18:63). But the ‘ya‘tb al-Qur’an do not 
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refer to these narratives (q.v.) specifically; 
instead this genre came to signify God’s 
creation (q.v.) and power (see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE) as mentioned in the Qur'an 
(see NATURE AS SIGNS), such as stars, plan- 
ets (see PLANETS AND STARS), animals (see 
ANIMAL LIFE), seas, plants (see AGRIGUL- 
TURE AND VEGETATION), rain, thunder, sea- 
sons (q.v.), eclipses, geography (q.v.), the 
human body, and so forth. All of creation, 
its entities and processes, was viewed as 
part of the ‘signs’ (q.v.) of God, demon- 
strating his existence, majesty and order for 
the world. Since the Qur'an frequently 
calls upon the believers to pay attention to 
the signs, studying the features of creation, 
the marvels of the world, became one form 
of worship of and reverence for God. 
Three of the most famous works of this 
genre are ‘Aja%b ‘ulm al-Qur an (“The won- 
ders of the sciences of the Quran”) by Ibn 
al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200), Nukhbat al-dahr fi 
‘gab al-barr wa-l-bahr (“A cosmography of 
the wonders of the land and the sea”) by 
Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Abi Talib al- 
Dimashdi (d. 727/1327) and ‘Aja 7b al- 
makhlukat (“The wonders of creation”) by 
Zakariyya b. Muhammad al-Qazwini 
(d. 682/1283). Al-Oazwini distinguishes 
between ‘qb (marvel, wonder) and gharib 
(strange), in that the former impairs the 
human being in his ability to understand 
the cause of anything, especially the fam- 
iliar (such as the sun [q.v.] rising), while 
gharib consists of unusual things (such as 
earthquakes). Thus, by contemplating even 
the everyday occurrences of life — the 
growing of plants, the digestion of food, 
the flowing of the tides — the believer 
marvels at the real, has a sense of wonder 
and amazement, and is thereby led to an 
awareness of the transcendence of God. 
Contemplation of the unusual or strange 
occurrences which rupture the normal 
pattern of events (naqd al-‘Gdati) can serve 
to enhance this sense of wonder at the 
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creator’s power even further. In an itera- 
tive fashion, recording such extra-qur’anic 
marvels turned the believer’s attention 
back to the unique and miraculous nature 
of the Qur'an itself (see INIMITABILITY). 
Many writers, in order to expand their cat- 
alogues of wondrous things undertook 
great journeys (cf. e.g. the Rihla of Ibn 
Battita [d. 778/1377], entitled Tuhfat al- 
nazgar fi ghara tb al-amsar wa-‘ga ib al-asfar). 
The qa%b al-Quran genre followed on an 
earlier group of writings known as kutub al- 
‘agama, which aim at the glorification of 


God (q.v.; tam Allah) through the study of 


the world. The best known is Aitab al- 
‘agama of Abii al-Shaykh al-Ansari of 
Isfahant (d. 369/979), considered the 
model for al-Ghazali’s (d. 505/1111) Aitab 


al-Tafakkur, part of the latter’s [hya’ ‘uliim al- 


din. Mention should also be made of the 
works entitled Aitab al-‘Azama by al- 
Muhasibt (d. 243/857; this work, however, 
has not survived intact; see van Ess, Die 
Gedankenwelt, 163-7 for a Ger. trans. of a 
segment that has survived), by al-Syistant, 
and Burhan al-Din Ibrahim b. Muham- 
mad al-Halabt al-Dimashqi (d. 956/1549). 
See MIRACLES for discussion of the 
qur’anic accounts of supernatural inter- 


ventions in human affairs. 
Alice C. Hunsberger 
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Marwa see SAFA AND MARWA 


Mary 


Mary (Ar. Maryam) the mother of Jesus 
(q.v.; ‘Isa) is the most prominent female 
figure in the Qur'an and the only one 
identified by name (see WOMEN AND THE 
QuR’AN). Her story is related in three Mec- 
can stras (19, 21, 23) and four Medinan 
stiras (3, 4, 5, 66; see CHRONOLOGY AND 
THE QUR'AN), and the nineteenth siira, 
Sarat Maryam, is named for her. Overall, 
there are seventy verses that refer to her 
and she is named specifically in thirty-four 
of these (Smith and Haddad, Virgin Mary, 
162). According to the qur’anic accounts, 
signs of divine favor surrounded her from 
birth. As a young woman, she received the 
angels’ (see ANGEL) message that God had 
chosen her and purified her, chosen her 
above the women of the worlds, followed 
by their annunciation of a child born from 
God’s spirit (q.v.), a word from God (see 
WORD OF GOD) cast into Mary, whose 
name was Jesus son of Mary, the “anointed 
one” or Messiah, one of God’s righteous 
prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD). The qur’anic revelation celebrates 
Mary as an example for the believers be- 
cause of her chastity (q.v.), obedience (q.v.) 
and faith (q.v.); it also affirms God’s one- 
ness by emphasizing the created nature of 
Mary and of her son Jesus (see GoD AND 
HIS ATTRIBUTES; CREATION). 
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Mary, Kechariah, Jesus, and John 
In stiras 3, 19 and 21, Mary’s story is inter- 
twined with that of her guardian, the 
prophet Zechariah (q.v.; Zakariyya). In 
siiras 19 and 21, the accounts of Zecha- 
riah’s prayer for a child in old age and the 
glad tidings of the birth of John (Yahya; 
Q 19:2-15; 21:89-90; see JOHN THE BAPTIST; 
GOOD NEws) directly precede the passages 
on Mary’s sinless conception of the 
prophet Jesus (Q 19:16-35; 21:91; see SEX 
AND SEXUALITY). In siira 3, however, Zech- 
ariah’s story (Q 3:38-41) is inserted between 
the verses on Mary’s birth and childhood 
(Q 3:33-7) and the angels’ message to Mary 
of God’s special grace (q.v.) upon her, fol- 
lowed by their annunciation of the birth 
and prophethood of Jesus (Q 3:42-51). The 
angels’ words announcing the birth of 
John to Zechariah (Q 3:39) are almost iden- 
tical with those on the birth of Jesus to 
Mary (Q 3:45); and Zechariah’s (Q 3:40) 
and Mary’s (Q 3:47) questioning of the 
message, and the divine, or angelic, affir- 
mation of God’s omnipotence to Zecha- 
riah (Q 3:40) and Mary (Q 3:47) also bear 
strong similarities. Furthermore, the word- 
ing of God’s praise and blessing on John 
(Q 19:12-5) is almost identical with Jesus’ 
words of blessing about himself, spoken in 
the cradle (Q 19:30-3; see FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN). 

This close association between the figures 
of Zechariah and Mary on the one hand 
and those of John and Jesus on the other 
establishes a special place for Mary in the 
qur anic context of prophetic history. 
Some medieval Muslim theologians (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN) — especially 
of the short-lived Zahiri school, such as Ibn 
Hazm of Cordoba (d. 456/1064) — even 
assigned the rank of “prophethood” (nu- 
buwwa), as opposed to “messengerhood,” 
(risala, see MESSENGER) to Mary and also 
the mothers of Isaac (q.v.) and Moses (q.v.) 
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and the wife of Pharaoh (q.v.). They justi- 
fied this classification on the grounds that 
these women received knowledge (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING) from God 
through word or inspiration (Ibn Hazm, 
Milal, 119-21; see REVELATION AND INSPI- 
RATION). Consensus-based Sunni theology, 
however, strongly rejected this position as a 
heretical innovation (q.v.; bid‘a, see also 


HERESY). 


Mary’s birth and service in the temple 
The story of Mary’s birth, early life in the 
temple, and divinely-decreed superior rank 
is related in stra 3, revealed in Medina 
(q.v.). The quranic verses affirm that 
Mary’s special status began even before she 
was born. God privileged Adam (see ADAM 
AND EVE), Noah (q.v.), the family of Abra- 
ham (q.v.) and the family of ‘Imran (q.v.) 
with special status (Q 3:33). Before giving 
birth to Mary, her mother, the wife of 
‘Imran, consecrated her unborn child to 
God’s service (assuming that she was carry- 
ing a boy). Seeing that the baby was a girl, 
and knowing that service in the temple was 
a male prerogative, she was bewildered, 
since God had accepted the offering even 
though the child was female (see GENDER). 
‘Imran’s wife named her daughter Mary 
and invoked God’s protection (q.v.) upon 
her and her offspring against Satan 
(Q 3:35-6; see DEVIL). God accepted Mary 
graciously and made her grow up ina 
goodly manner, placing her in the charge 
of Zechariah (Q 3:37). Whenever Zecha- 
riah would enter upon her in her prayer 
room, he found miraculous sustenance 
with which God had provided her (Q 3:37). 
According to authenticated tradition, it 
was because of her mother’s prayer for 
God’s protection that both Mary and her 
son Jesus escaped “the pricking of the 
devil” at birth, which happens to all other 
human beings and is the reason why babies 
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cry when they are born (Ibn Kathir, Qzsas, 
li, 370-1, 461). 

The exegetical literature (tafst; see EXE- 
GESIS OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) and the genre of literature 
known as “tales of the prophets” (qisas al- 
anbwya)) further relate that Mary grew up in 
the temple where she worshiped day and 
night until her unequalled piety (q.v.) and 
righteousness became known among the 
Israelites (Tabart, Tafsi; vi, 402-3; see 
CHILDREN OF ISRAEL; JEWS AND JUDAISM). 
She lived in the mihrab, a secluded cell or 
upstairs chamber; the door to this chamber 
was always locked and only Zechariah had 
the key. He would lock her into the room 
but, as noted above, whenever he visited 
her, he found wondrous provisions: winter 
fruit during summer time and summer 
fruit during winter time (Tabari, Ta/siz, vi, 
353-8; Kisa’t, Qisas, 328; Ibn Kathir, Qisas, 
Ui, 373, 385; Baljon, Koran interpretations, 22, 
65-6). Among the people who served with 
Mary in the temple, mention is made of 
Joseph, a carpenter, who is sometimes 
identified as Joseph son of Jacob and/or 
Mary’s cousin on her mother’s side 
(Tabart, Tafsiz, xvi, 49-50; Razi, Tafsi;, xxi, 
202; Ibn Kathir, Qisas, 388, 390). 


Mary’s rank and purification 
Following four verses that tell of the tidings 
to Zechariah of John’s birth (Q 3:38-41), 
the relevant verses of stira 3 further pursue 
the theme of God’s special favor on Mary: 
(1) in the words of the angels, “God has 
chosen you and purified you and chosen 
you above the women of the worlds” 
(Q 3:42); (2) their exhortation to be “de- 
voutly obedient toward your lord (q.v.), 
prostrate yourself, and bow down with 
those who bow down” (Q 3:43; see BOWING 
AND PROSTRATION); and (3) an indication 
that the right to her guardianship was set- 
tled by the casting of lots among quarrel- 
ling contestants (Q 3:44; see GAMBLING). 
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Exegesis has interpreted the “first choos- 
ing” in Q 3:42 (1.e. the first item in this tri- 
partite divine message to Mary) as God’s 
acceptance of Mary for his service, provid- 
ing her in the temple with sustenance that 
freed her from all labor (see MANUAL 
LABOR) and granting her the ability to hear 
the angels’ words. The “second choosing” 
(i.e. the third item in this divine message) 1s 
said to have consisted in God’s gift of Jesus 
without a father, the child’s words in 
Mary’s defense from the cradle, the status 
of Mary and Jesus as a sign or miracle 
(q.v.3 dya, see also stcns) for the world and 
God’s guidance of Mary (Zamakhshari, 
Kashshaf, i, 277; Razi, Tafsir, viii, 45-6; 
Baydawi, Anwar, 1, 155). 

On the question of Mary’s rank above 
the women of the worlds, the exegetical 
debate is remarkable both for its intensity 
and the lack of consensus. At stake is 
Mary’s ranking among the qur’anic 
women figures but also, and perhaps more 
importantly, in relation to the elite women 
of Islam, especially the Prophet’s wives 
Khadija (q.v.) and ‘A’isha (see ‘A’IsHA BINT 
ABI BAKR) and his daughter Fatima (q.v.). 
The problem is addressed by questioning 
whether Mary’s preeminence is absolute 
(over all other women and for all times) or 
relative (over the women of her own time). 
The larger number of traditions recorded 
in fafsiy and qisas al-anbiya@ literature estab- 
lish, on the authority of the Prophet (see 
HADITH AND THE QURAN), that Mary and 
Fatima, Khadija and Asya (the Pharaoh’s 
wife) are the best women of the world and 
also the ruling females in heaven (see 
HEAVEN AND SKY; KINGS AND RULERS); tra- 
ditions on ‘A’isha’s inclusion in this group 
are fewer in number. While Asya’s and 
Mary’s merit is established on the basis of 
Q 66:11-2, Khadija’s merit is seen in her 
great service to the Prophet’s mission, and 
that of ‘A’isha in her status as Muham- 
mad’s most beloved wife (see WIVES OF THE 
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PROPHET) and a prominent authority on 
his legacy after his death (Tabart, Tafsir, vi, 
393-400; Razi, Tafsir, viii, 45-6; Ibn Kathir, 
Qisas, 1, 375-81; Rashid Rida, Mana, iu, 
300). According to some qisas al-anbwa’ re- 
ports, Mary and Asya, Khadija and ‘A’isha 
share the privilege of beng Muhammad’s 
wifely consorts in paradise (q.v.; [bn 
Kathir, Qisas, 11, 375-83; see MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE). 

This leaves the question of Mary’s rank- 
ing in relation to the Prophet’s daughter 
Fatima. In Muslim piety, especially Shit 
piety (see SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN), the fig- 
ures of Mary and Fatima are closely asso- 
ciated. Mary was one of four miraculous 
midwives who assisted Khadija in Fatima’s 
birth (McAuliffe, Chosen of all women, 
26-7), Mary appeared to Fatima to con- 
sole her during her last illness (Ayoub, 
Redemptive suffering, 50), both were visited 
by angels, and both received miraculous 
sustenance during childhood and the peri- 
ods of isolation preceding the birth of 
their child, or children. Their association 
also involves attribution to both of a 
shared quality of purity (¢ahara, see RITUAL 
PURITY), which meant freedom from men- 
struation (q.v.) and bleeding at childbirth 
(McAuliffe, Chosen of all women, 22-3; 
Ayoub, Redemptie suffering, 70-2, 75; see 
BIRTH; BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION AND 
STAGES OF LIFE), while their deepest tie lies 
in their joint image of mistress of sorrows 
(Ayoub, Redemptiwe suffering, 27, 30, 39, 
48-50). Although according to the Qur’an, 
Jesus was persecuted and rejected by his 
people but not slain, Shit hagiography has 
recognized strong affinities between Jesus 
and Husayn (Ayoub, Redemptive suffering, 353 
see FAMILY OF THE PROPHET), as also be- 
tween their holy mothers. In popular 
devotions (see FESTIVALS AND COMMEMO- 
RATIVE DAys), Mary and Fatima, sacred 
figures of solace and hope (q.v.), are at 
times revered simultaneously (Smith and 
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Haddad, Virgin Mary, 180-1). While some 
traditions — reported on the authority of 
the Prophet — award Mary and Fatima 
equal rank as the two reigning females in 
the celestial realm of the hereafter, most 
Shri authorities rank Fatima above Mary; 
indeed, Fatima is sometimes referred to as 
Maryam al-kubra, “Mary the Greater” 
(McAuliffe, Chosen of all women, 23-4, 
26-7). In the Sunni éa/si, these notions are 
almost absent, while opinions are also 
largely divided on the exact meaning of 
Mary’s purity (¢ahara) or purification 
(tathir). 

Most interpreters rely on those traditions 
which establish that, in the physical sense, 
Mary was a woman like all others. She is 
said to have begun menstruating during 
the time of her service in the temple, from 
which Zechariah removed her to his wife’s 
care until she had regained physical purity, 
and to have been ten, or thirteen, or fifteen 
years old at the time of the angelic annun- 
ciation of the birth of Jesus, by which time 
she had completed two menstrual cycles 
(Tabart, Tafsiz, xvi, 45-6; Zamakhshari, 
Kashshaf, iii, 7-8; Razt, Tafsir, xxi, 196-201; 
Baydawt, Anwar, 1, 578-9; Kisa'l, Qrsas, 328; 
Ibn Kathir, Qésas, 1, 385, 457). Traditions 
on the forty days of isolation that Mary is 
said to have observed after the delivery of 
her child “until she was healed of child- 
birth” further indicate to many interpreters 
that Jesus’ birth was in its physical symp- 
toms an ordinary event (Zamakhshari, 
Rashshaf, iii, 11; Ibn Kathir, Qrsas, 11, 393). 
Conversely, some interpreters have re- 
corded traditions and/or their own schol- 
arly opinions that Mary’s purity included 
chastity as well as freedom from bleeding 
(Razt, Tafsir, viii, 46; Baydawt, Anwar; i, 
155). According to the modernist Muham- 
mad ‘Abduh (d. 1905), it was this quality of 
purification that enabled Mary to serve in 
the temple while Fatima’s equally mira- 
culous freedom from the defilement of 
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menstruation was the cause of her honor- 
ific title al-zahra’, “the radiant, luminous” 
(Rashid Rida, Mana, iii, 300). In classical 
as well as modern sources, however, such 
readings have remained marginal to the 
consensus-based doctrine that Mary’s 
purity was “ethical,” meaning that it con- 
cerned her character and soul (see ETHICS 
AND THE QUR'AN). While physically a 
woman like all others, she was free of all 
lowly character traits and exempted from 
all sin (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). Sunni 
exegesis thus came to define Mary’s purity 
in terms of ‘sma, “sinlessness,” the quality 
that Islamic dogma ascribes to God’s 
prophets (see IMPECCABILITY). Neverthe- 
less, to the scholars who interpreted her 
story, Mary’s status remained sui generis 
because of the equally consensus-based 
Islamic doctrine that her physical nature 
was that of an ordinary woman (Tabari, 
Tafst, vi, 400; Zamakhshart, Kashshdf, i, 277; 
Razi, Tafsi; viii, 46; Baydawt, Anwar, i, 155; 
Ibn Kathir, Qisas, 11, 374; Rashid Rida, 
Manar, iii, 300). In the medieval sources, 
some prominence was awarded to the link 
between Mary’s purity and her mother’s 
prayer to God to protect her daughter and 
her daughter’s offspring against Satan 

(Q 3:36; cf. Ibn Kathir, Qusas, ii, 370-1, 461). 
A few modernist qur’anic interpreters have 
questioned whether Mary’s holiness, quite 
apart from all considerations of her physi- 
cal purity, would not qualify her for inclu- 
sion among men in the full sense of their 
status in Islamic doctrine, liturgy and law 
(Smith and Haddad, Virgin Mary, 173, 179; 
see FEMINISM AND THE QUR'AN; EXEGESIS 
OF THE QURAN: EARLY MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY). 

Concerning the matter of Jesus’ concep- 
tion without a human father, consensus 
among classical and modern scripturalist 
scholars has consistently maintained that 
Mary was a virgin (batil) when she con- 
ceived her child from God’s spirit. While 
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the term ‘virgin’ (batél) does not appear in 
the Quran, the devout often use it in refer- 
ence to Mary. In Sunni and especially Shit 
popular piety, the title is also applied to 
Fatima (Smith and Haddad, Virgin Mary, 
179-80). Exegetical literature largely disre- 
gards the question of whether Mary’s vir- 
ginity prevailed after Jesus’ birth. While 
Mary’s purification “from the touch of 
men” implied perpetual virginity to some 
religious scholars (cf. Razi, Tafsiy, viii, 46), 
the matter was not fully discussed, and 
some modern interpreters appear to deny 
that Mary retained her virginity beyond 
Jesus’ birth (cf. Baht, Sarat Maryam, 14). 
Even though, however, some nineteenth 
and twentieth century modernist Islamic 
scholars on the Indian subcontinent have 
rejected the notion of Mary’s motherhood 
while a virgin (Baljon, Koran interpretations, 
69-70; Parrinder, Jesus, 69 £; Smith and 
Haddad, Virgin Mary, 175), mainstream 
Islamic consensus has upheld the tenet of 
the virgin birth of Jesus. 


God’s spirit (rth) and a word (kalima) from God: 

Mary and the birth of Jesus 
The earliest and longest account of the 
events surrounding the birth of Jesus is 
found in the stra of Mary (Q 19:16-33), 
revealed in Mecca, which relates the an- 
nunciation, Jesus’ birth, and Jesus’ first 
words. 


Mary had withdrawn from her family to an 
eastern place and was in seclusion. And we 
sent our spirit (rik) to her, and it took the 
shape of a well-proportioned human. She 
said: “I take refuge with the Compassion- 
ate from you. [Go away] if you fear God.” 
He said: “I am only your lord’s messenger, 
that I give you a pure boy.” She said: “How 
could I have a boy when no human has 
touched me and I am not an unchaste 
woman?” He said: “Thus. Your lord says: 
It is easy for me, and so that we make him 
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a sign for the people and a mercy (q.v.) 


from us. It is a settled matter” (Q 19:17-21). 


Mary conceived and retired to a remote 
place where the pains of childbirth drove 
her to the trunk of a palm tree (see DATE 
PALM). In her despair she cried out that she 
wished she had died before this and been 
forgotten, but then she heard a voice from 
below her instructing her to cease grieving, 
drink of the little brook that God had 
placed beneath her, eat of the fresh ripe 
dates of that tree, be joyful and abstain 
from speaking with anyone. When she then 
brought her baby to her people, they ac- 
cused her of unchastity, but Jesus in the 
cradle announced himself to them as 
God’s blessed prophet whom God had 
charged with prayer, almsgiving and filial 
piety toward his mother (Q 19:22-33). 

In Q 21:91, also of the Meccan period, 
Mary is called “She who guarded her 
shame. Then we breathed (or blew) into 
her of our spirit (rh), and we made her 
and her son a sign for the worlds,” while in 
Q 23:50, also of the Meccan period, the 
son of Mary and his mother are likewise 
revealed to be a sign from God. The third 
passage about God’s spirit in the context of 
Mary’s motherhood is found in Q 66:11-2, 
dated to Medina, “And God has given an 
example to those who believe... [in] Mary 
the daughter of ‘Imran who protected her 
shame and we breathed (or blew) into it [or 
her] of our spirit (7#h). And she testified to 
the truth of her lord’s words and his books 
and was of the devoutly obedient.” Ac- 
cording to Q 19:17, 21:91, and 66:12, Mary 
thus conceived Jesus from God’s spirit. 

In Q 4:171, Jesus is identified as “God’s 
messenger (rasilu llah), his word that he 
cast into Mary and a spirit from him.” 
Jesus was supported with the holy spirit 
(q.v.; rth al-qudus, Q 2:87, 253; 5:110). The 
casting of God’s spirit into Mary recalls 
the gift of God’s spirit to Adam shaped 
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from clay (q.v.; Q 15:29; 32:9; 38:72) while 
Jesus’ support by means of the holy spirit 
recalls the strengthening of those in whose 
hearts (see HEART) faith 1s firmly estab- 
lished “with a spirit from himself” 

(Q 58:22). The Quran speaks of the trusted 
spirit as the agent of God’s revelation 

(Q 26:193; cf. 16:102). The spirit is men- 
tioned together with, but separate from, 
the angels (Q 70:4; 78:38; 97:4) and as a gift 
conveyed by the angels to God’s chosen 
servants (Q 16:2). In its role as conveyor of 
revelation, the spirit is identified as Gabriel 
(q.v.3 Jibril, Q 2:97). In Mary’s story, the 
spirit is the life-creating force of, or from, 
God. Qur’anic commentary, however, has 
consistently differentiated between “our 
spirit sent to Mary in the form of a well- 
proportioned man” (Q 19:17) and “our 
spirit [of ] which we breathed into Mary” 
(Q 21:91; 66:12), identifying the former with 
the angel Gabriel and the latter with the 
life substance with which God (directly) 
awakened Adam to life from clay, just as it 
(directly) awakened Jesus to life in Mary’s 
womb (Razi, Tafsiz, xxi, 196, 200-1; xxii, 
218; xxx, 50; Tantawi, Tafsir, 26, 30; Qutb, 
Kulal, iv, 2306). 

The classical interpreters established that 
Gabriel was a means, or instrument, of 
God’s creative power, whence they linked 
his agency with God’s breathing, or blow- 
ing, of his spirit into Mary by developing 
the theme of Gabriel’s blowing at Mary’s 
garment or person (Tabari, Ta/fsiz, xvi, 48; 
Zamakhshart, Kashshaf iti, 8; Razi, Tafsiy, 
xxi, 201; Baydawi, Anwar, 1, 578-9; Kisa’l, 
Qisas, 328; Ibn Kathir, Qusas, 1, 387-8). In 
contrast to the usual course of nature 
(kharq al-‘Gda), the divine breath caused 
Mary to conceive. While the physical as- 
pect of how this occurred was of interest 
to some medieval rationalist exegetes like 
al-Razi (d. 606/1209; Tafsiy vili, 50-2) and a 
few modernist interpreters like ‘Abduh and 
Rashid Rida (d. 1935; Mandi, ii, 308), most 
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classical and modern interpreters have 
reckoned the physical manner of Mary’s 
conception from the spirit a divine mystery 
beyond human understanding and, there- 
fore, not of human concern (Baht, Sirat 
Maryam, 14; Qutb, ilal, i, 396-7; iv, 2307). 

A second angelic annunciation scene to 
Mary is related in Q 3:45-51, revealed in 
Medina, where it is preceded by the ac- 
counts of Zechariah’s guardianship of 
Mary and Mary’s special blessings in the 
temple, presented above. In Q 3:45, the an- 
gels announce to Mary that “God gives 
you glad tidings of a word (kalima) from 
him whose name is the Messiah (al-masth) 
Jesus son of Mary, highly regarded in this 
world and in the hereafter (see EsSCHATO- 
LoGy), and one of those brought close [to 
God].” Similar to her words to the divine 
spirit/God’s messenger in Q 19:20, Mary 
then questions her lord, “How shall I have 
a son when no man has touched me?” He 
said: “Thus. God creates what he wills. 
When he has decreed a matter he only says 
to it: ‘Be!’ and it is” (Q 3:47; see GOSMO- 
LoGy). The angels’ glad tidings to Mary of 
a word (kalima) from God who is her son 
(Q 3:45) 1s reiterated in Q 4:171 which 
speaks of Jesus as “the Messiah Jesus son 
of Mary, God’s messenger and his word 
that he cast into (or bestowed upon) Mary, 
and a spirit from him.” 

Quranic exegesis has recorded different 
interpretations of the meaning of God’s 
word (kalima) in the context of Jesus as a 
word from God (Q 3:45) and Jesus as his 
(i.e. God’s) word which he cast into, or be- 
stowed upon Mary (Q 4:171). The richest 
formulation of this theological debate is 
found in the Tafsir (viti, 49-50) of the medi- 
eval rationalist theologian Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi, whose arguments were at least 
partially based on older sources such as al- 
Tabart’s (d. 310/923) Tafsir (vi, 411) but 
were also reiterated, with little change, by 
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the nineteenth century modernist rational- 
ist school of Muhammad ‘Abduh (Rashid 
Rida, Mandi, ii, 304-5). To these exegetical 
authorities, the meaning of God’s kalima, 
“word,” in the context of Mary’s concep- 
tion of Jesus is multifaceted and in large 
part metaphorical (see METAPHOR). It con- 
notes God’s creative power and his (verbal) 
act of the creation of Jesus. But kalima also 
indicates the gospel (q.v.), the essence of 
Jesus’ prophetic mission; elsewhere, Jesus 
himself is figuratively referred to as “God’s 
word” by way of defining his mission, 
which is to clarify God’s message anew and 
cleanse the record of past revelations from 
distortion (see FORGERY). Finally, kalima, 
the word, 1s said to be God’s message to 
Mary about the birth of Jesus. To most 
modern and contemporary religious ex- 
perts, however, who show little interest in 
the whole scholastic rationalist tradition, 
the theological problematic of Jesus as a 
word from God (Q 3:45) or (God’s) word 
bestowed upon Mary (Q 4:17!) is not an ur- 
gent concern, and they place it in the cate- 
gory of the Quran’s obscure (mutashabih) 
teachings, “a matter above human under- 
standing and, therefore, none of man’s 
concern” (e.g. Qutb, <zlal, 1, 397; see 
AMBIGUOUS; DIFFICULT PASSAGES). 


Membership in the created order 
Both major accounts on the manner in 
which Mary conceived and bore her son 
Jesus (Q 19, Meccan, and Q 3, Medinan, 
quoted above) end with the affirmation 
of Jesus’ full humanity. Speaking in the 


cradle, Jesus announces that 


I am God’s slave. He has given me the 
book (q.v.) and has made me a prophet. He 
has made me blessed wherever I be and 
has charged me with prayer (q.v.) and 
almsgiving (q.v.) as long as I live, and filial 
piety toward my mother. And he has not 
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made me tyrannical and villainous (see 
OPPRESSION; ARROGANCE). And peace be 
upon me the day I was born and the day I 
die and the day I am resurrected alive (see 
RESURRECTION). Such is Jesus the son of 
Mary — to say the truth which they doubt. 
It is not for God to acquire (or to take to 
himself) any child. Praised be he (see 
GLORIFIGATION OF GOD}; LAUDATION)! 
When he decides a matter he only says to 
it: ‘Be!’ and it is (Q 19:30-5). 


Jesus’ apostleship, his prophetic career, and 
the special blessings from God which are 
outlined in greater detail in Q 3:48-58, at 
the end of the angels’ annunciation to 
Mary of the birth of her son (Q 3:45-47), 
also conclude with the affirmation of his 
creaturedom: “Jesus is before God like 
Adam. He created him from dust then said 
to him: ‘Be!’ and he is” (Q 3:59). In the 
verses of Q 4:171-2 and Q 5:17, 72-3, 75-6, 
and 116-7, revealed in Medina, special 
emphasis is placed on Mary’s and Jesus’ 
full humanity, including refutation that 
they should form part of a “trinity” (q.v.). 
In their interpretations, Muslim exegetes 
assert that the affirmation of God’s one- 
ness is the central issue and purpose of all 
the verses on Mary. Mary, God’s hand- 
maiden, and her son Jesus, God’s slave and 
prophet, are not “gods” (Q 5:17, 72, 75-9, 
116). The refutation of the notion of 
“three” (trinity) of Q 4:171 and Q 5:73 1s the 
divinely-revealed correction of a blasphe- 
mous Christian association (see CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY) of Mary “the female 
consort” and Jesus “the son” with God, in 
a “family setting.” ‘The qur’anic refutation 
of this blasphemy (q.v.) corresponds with 
the rejection of equally blasphemous pa- 
gan Arabian allegations that the angels 
were God’s “daughters” whom God begat 


with the jinn (q.v.; in interpretation of 
Q 37:14.9-59; cf. 43:19-20) or that pagan 
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deities were God’s “daughters” (53:19-23; 
see SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE- 
ISLAMIC; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; 
SATANIC VERSES). 


Mary and Eve 
In clarifying the nature of Jesus as fully 
human, the Qur’an repeatedly likens Jesus 
to Adam because both are God’s creations 
whom God brought to life by his divine 
word and decree. Hadith has expanded 
this equation into a human tetragram 
where Mary parallels Adam, and Jesus par- 
allels Eve. Just as Eve was created from 
Adam without a woman, so was Jesus cre- 
ated from Mary without a man (Ibn 
Kathir, Qisas, 11, 387). The Qur’an-based 
Muslim doctrine that Adam’s and Eve’s 
disobedience (q.v.) was but a “slip” or 
“error” (q.v.), repented and forgiven (by 
the divine gift of prophethood; see 
REPENTANCE AND PENANCE} FORGIVENESS), 
has, however, precluded any other linkage 
between Eve and Mary in this context. It is 
only in some esoteric Safi (see SUFISM AND 
THE QUR'AN) sources that the tetragram of 
Adam, Eve, Mary, and Jesus, placed into 
the context of God’s self-revelation, has 
been said to signify God’s forgiveness for 
the sin of Eve through Mary (Smith and 
Haddad, Virgin Mary, 182-3). 
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Maryam see Mary 
Massacre see MURDER 


Master see LORD; SCHOLAR 


Material Culture and the Qur'an 


In view of the all-encompassing signifi- 
cance of the Qur’an in the faith (q.v.) of 
the Muslim community it is to be expected 
that its influence would be manifested in 
many spheres of life (see EVERYDAY LIFE, 
QuR’AN IN). The holy book has had an 
impact not only through its cultic role but 
also as a venerated object and through its 
importance to other cultural practices. The 
Qur’an’s effect on material culture is an 
extension of the various functions it plays 
in devotional life and although some of 
these must have been prominent since the 
establishment of the faith in the seventh 
century, other uses have evolved over time 
and continue to be modified by the com- 
munity’s geographical expansion as well as 
by the broader development of its religious 
and visual culture. 

Although one might assume that the 
Qur’an had its greatest impact on the way 
of life of the Muslim community in the 
centuries that immediately followed its 


promulgation, evidence in the form of sur- 
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viving manuscripts (see CODICES OF THE 
QuR’AN) and of qur’anic citations on 
objects or architecture suggests that in fact 
the opposite is true — that the importance 
of the Qur'an in both religious and mate- 
rial terms has grown more complex and 
elaborate over time and indeed continues 
to evolve today (see ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
AND THE QUR'AN; ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE 
QUR’AN; EPIGRAPHY AND THE QURAN). The 
reasons for its escalating importance are 
not always discernible but we hope that 
our exposition will spark further inquiry 
into this question. Despite the subject’s 
obvious importance, the various ways in 
which the Qur’an has affected the material 
culture of the broad expanse of the Mus- 
lim community has yet to receive sustained 
analytical consideration. The following 
essay should thus be considered a prelimi- 
nary sketch on this topic rather than a 
definitive statement about it. 

In order to provide an outline of the 
major phases and issues involved, this essay 
will have a general introduction followed 
by both chronological and thematic divi- 
sions. Its first phase will cover the period in 
which the evidence is the most fragmen- 
tary, from the rise of Islam in the seventh 
century c.E. until the fifth/eleventh cen- 
tury, and will concentrate on the regions 
of the new faith’s birth and early expan- 
sion — the Middle East, north Africa and 
Spain. The second period, the twelfth 
through fifteenth centuries, witnessed an 
increasing impact of the Qur'an on mate- 
rial culture as well as a broad extension of 
Islam into new regions. Because of its 
abundance and complexity, evidence from 
this and the succeeding period will be 
treated within geographical regions and 
according to dynastic divisions. Dynasties 
that straddle these broad periods will be 
discussed in the epoch of their greatest 
importance. The final section, devoted to 


developments from the sixteenth century to 
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the present, will again be treated region- 
ally. Special attention will be given to areas 
not well represented in earlier periods 
such as east and southeast Asia and sub- 
Saharan Africa. 

Despite the broad chronological and geo- 
graphical scope of this topic, certain 
aspects of the Qur’an’s connection with 
material culture are encountered in most 
regions, although their relative prominence 
probably fluctuated over time. In every 
region and period special care was given 
to the manufacture, use and preservation 
of individual copies of the Qur'an (see 
MuUsHAF) — be they manuscripts in codex, 
scroll or single-sheet format (see MANU- 
SCRIPTS OF THE QUR'AN) or, more recently, 
printed copies (see PRINTING OF THE 
QuR’AN). Scholars have debated when and 
where the text first assumed the form it 
retains today and the scripts with which it 
was copied have been classified and ana- 
lyzed (see ARABIC SCRIPT; ORTHOGRAPHY). 
Little attention has been given, however, to 
the importance of sectarian, regional or 
dynastic views for determining the various 
ways that the Qur’an’s text has been tran- 
scribed over the centuries nor has adequate 
attention been given to the question of 
whether a particular copy’s physical fea- 
tures reveal the use for which it was in- 
tended. Many of the practices connected 
with the manufacture or preservation of 
Qur’an copies are believed by modern 
scholars to have had a wider effect in stim- 
ulating the development of the book arts. 
It has often been suggested that there was a 
transfer of techniques or styles ranging 
from calligraphy (q.v.) to illumination (see 
ORNAMENTATION AND ILLUMINATION) and 
binding from the Qur'an to other kinds of 
books but the possibility that Qur'an man- 
uscripts borrowed features from elsewhere 
has been little investigated. 

It has often been noted that portions of 
the Qur’an’s text appear on certain kinds 
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of portable objects and are inscribed on 
many architectural monuments but rarely 
has such an observation led to any sus- 
tained consideration of the reasons behind 
this use. Studies have explored the signifi- 
cance of the inscriptions belonging to spe- 
cific buildings and a broader compilation 
of such texts accompanied by indices and 
interpretative essays published by E. Dodd 
and S. Khairullah has suggested that 

qur anic citations on religious architecture 
fulfill the communicative and symbolic role 
played by images in some other faiths (see 
IGONOCLASM). They acknowledge, however, 
that it is often difficult to provide a consist- 
ent explanation for the popularity or use of 
a specific stira or verse in architecture (see 
SURAS; VERSES). R. Hillenbrand’s evaluation 
of their findings has likewise concluded 
that in the case of mosques the selection 
and application of qur’anic citations was 
often “surprisingly undirected.” 

The use of the Qur’an’s text on objects 
has been even less studied than its role in 
architecture. The reasons why portions of 
its text appear on some types of objects 
and not on others have not been clearly 
elucidated. Each quotation is not of equal 
importance; over time some usages be- 
came formulaic and probably were almost 
mechanical. Nevertheless, even the 
repeated use of a given text on a particular 
type of object or in a specific architectural 
context is potentially indicative of a deeper 
connection which links the object or struc- 
ture in question to a facet of the Qur’an’s 
text or to its significance for religious prac- 
tice and daily life. 

Another virtually universal role of the 
Qur’an is as a source of comfort and sup- 
port for the individual believer in this life 
as well as in the next (see ESCHATOLOGY), 
although the history and development of 
such practices is often difficult to establish. 
The appearance of citations from the 
Quran on tombstones or other funerary 
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structures is often the earliest sign of the 
presence of Muslims in a given region. Its 
text is also inscribed on a range of objects 
that functioned as amulets (q.v.) or talis- 
mans (see POPULAR AND TALISMANIG USES OF 
THE QUR AN) intended to bring succor to an 
individual believer in daily life (see TRUST 


AND PATIENCE). 


The formative period: seventh to eleventh centuries 
(first to fifth centuries hijrt) 


The importance of the Qur'an for the Umayyad 

pertod: 41-132/661-750 
Most of the extant early Qur'an copies 
derive from caches of manuscript pages, 
detached bindings and related religious 
materials that were discovered during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries in sev- 
eral mosques, including the Great Mosque 
of Qayrawan in Tunisia, the mosque of 
‘Amr in Cairo, the Umayyad mosque in 
Damascus and the Great Mosque of San‘a’ 
in the Yemen. The overwhelming majority 
of such Qur’ans survive only in a very 
fragmentary state, indicating that these 
copies were probably discarded because 
they had sustained damage that made 
them unsuitable for further use. The rather 
disorderly manner in which these frag- 
ments were preserved also tends to under- 
score the conclusion that initially the 
recited Qur'an was of greater liturgical 
significance than its written version (see 
ORALITY; ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA; 
RECITATION OF THE QURAN). Despite their 
wide geographic distribution, few of these 
Quran fragments retain any documenta- 
tion about their date and place of copying. 
Examination of these pages by a succes- 
sion of scholars including B. Moritz, 
N. Abbott, A. Grohmann and F. Déroche 
has established that they derive from vari- 
ous early Qur’4n manuscripts but no con- 
sensus has emerged about either the date 
or geographical origin of these fragments. 
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The initial hope that some might date to 
the seventh century has been largely, but 
not entirely, abandoned in favor of dates 
ranging from the eighth to tenth centuries. 

The traditional recollection of the Mus- 
lim community that the Qur’an’s text was 
compiled in the mid-seventh century 
during the caliphate of “Uthman (q.v.; 
23-35/644-656; see also COLLECTION OF THE 
QuR’AN) cannot be confirmed through 
manuscript evidence, and claims that cer- 
tain extant copies were written by him or 
even were splattered with his blood are 
probably legends. A study by E. Whelan 
has established that as early as the late 
seventh century the preparation of Qur'an 
manuscripts was entrusted to specialists 
who were both skilled calligraphers and 
persons respected for their religious knowl- 
edge. Links can also be made between the 
manuscript tradition and early monumen- 
tal epigraphy because both textual and 
visual evidence demonstrates that calligra- 
phers trained to copy the Qur’an were 
responsible for designing the mosaic 
inscriptions in monuments erected with the 
patronage of the Umayyad caliphs ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Marwan (r. 64-86/684-705) and 
his son al-Walid (r. 86-96/705-15). 

The reign of ‘Abd al-Malik marks the 
moment when the Qur’an’s importance as 
a symbol of the power and legitimacy of 
the new Muslim polity was made manifest 
not only to the Muslims themselves but 
also to their non-Muslim subjects and to 
their adversaries, the Byzantines (q.v.). The 
reforms that ‘Abd al-Malik insti- 
tuted — whereby Arabic became the pri- 
mary language of administration and 
governance (see ARABIC LANGUAGE) — also 
gave citations from the Qur’an a new level 
of public prominence. This transition, 
which reached its climax in 77/696-7 with 
the minting of new epigraphic gold coins, 
probably began five years earlier in 
72/691-2 (see MONEY). During these five 
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years the Qur'an was used alongside texts 
or designs of Byzantine origin in various 
contexts. One of the first places in which 
the Qur’4n made its appearance is on the 
papyrus rolls produced in Egypt by the 
state-controlled factory. By 74/693-4 or 
75/694-5, Arabic appeared alongside 
Greek in the protokollon, a text written on 
the first sheet in a papyrus roll. Both the 
Arabic text and its Greek translation con- 
sisted of phrases from different parts of the 
Qur'an fused into a continuum. Usually 
the protocol text included phrases from 

Q 3:173; 6:163; 9:33, 61; 47:19; 61:1, g and 
most of Q 112. A key example of this tran- 
sition between Byzantine traditions and 
the new Umayyad approach is the undated 
double-sided lead seal of “Abd al-Malik 
preserved in the Topkapi Sarayi, Istanbul 
and published by I. Artuk in 1952. In 
shape, structure and design it is modeled 
on the lead seals that Byzantine authorities 
affixed to important documents or various 
kinds of goods. In this case, the seal’s 
obverse bears cartouches inscribed with 
the caliph’s name and his titles (in Arabic) 
flanking a large letter “A” that, in turn, is 
framed by a pair of long-necked birds. The 
obverse’s outer border bears short phrases 
reiterating key beliefs of the Muslim com- 
munity from Q 6:1633 39:45; 48:29; and 

Q 49:19, a selection of texts similar to those 
used on ‘Abd al-Malik’s reform coins (see 
NUMISMATICS) and his bilingual papyrus 
protocols. The border of the reverse car- 
ries a grapevine and its center combines a 
pair of lions with the name Filastin (Pales- 
tine) in Arabic. 

Quranic phrases also appear on the gold 
dinars struck in Damascus and other cities 
after ‘Abd al-Malik’s monetary reform in 
77/696-7, and on silver dirhams struck 
from 79/698-9 onward (for an example of 
such coinage, see Fig. 1 of EPIGRAPHY). The 
caliph’s use of the Qur’an on coins ele- 
vated coinage to a position as signifier of 
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sovereignty (q.v.) among Muslim rulers and 
led later dynasties to employ its text as a 
source for inscriptions appropriate to their 
own position and ambitions (see POLITICS 
AND THE QUR’AN). Both the obverse and re- 
verse of ‘Abd al-Malik’s reformed coins 
have texts at their center and around their 
perimeter. The central text of the obverse 
consists of the three distinct citations that 
create the profession of the faith (Q 6:163; 
39:45; 47:19; See WITNESS TO FAITH) and 
these texts overlap so that the last word of 
the first phrase also functions as the first 
word of the second phrase: “There is no 
God but God; God alone.” The marginal 
text, composed of phrases from Q 48:29 
and 9:33, establishes Muhammad’s pro- 
phetic mission. The central text of the 
coin’s reverse carries Q 112:1-3 and reiter- 
ates a belief in God’s unity, eternity (q.v.) 
and absolute singularity (see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). 


Monumental architecture 
Extensive citation of qur’anic passages on 
architectural monuments, one of the char- 
acteristics of structures built for Muslim 
patrons in many regions and periods, also 
begins with ‘Abd al-Malik. The earliest 
surviving example of this practice, the 
Dome of the Rock (qubbat al-sakhra) in 
Jerusalem, bears a date (72/691-2) that 
probably documents the beginning of its 
construction. Those inscriptions with gold 
letters silhouetted against a dark blue 
ground were executed in glass mosaic or 
painted on embossed metal plaques. The 
outer face of the interior’s octagonal am- 
bulatory bears five distinct prayers each of 
which opens with qur’anic citations affirm- 
ing God’s unity and eternity. Passages cited 
in one or more of these prayers include 
Q 6:112,163; 172111; 39:45; 47:19; 57:2 or 
Q 64:1. The Prophet’s role as divine mes- 
senger (q.v.) and intercessor (see INTERCES- 
SION) is also reiterated using both Q 48:29 
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or Q 33:56 and extra-qur anic invocations. 
The mosaic inscriptions of the ambula- 
tory’s inner face augments these themes 
with praises of Jesus (q.v.), son of Mary 
(q.v.), and stresses his role as divine messen- 
ger, while also providing a refutation of 
Christian beliefs about the Trinity (q.v.; 

Q 4:171-2; 19:34-6; see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY). Originally, inscribed metal 
plaques were probably situated at the 
building’s four entrances but only two of 
them survive. The north door panel enun- 
ciates Muhammad’s missionary role and 
his links to earlier prophets (Q 2:136; 3:84 
or Q 61:9; see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
Hoop), whereas the eastern one stresses 
God’s omnipotence and eschatological 
themes (Q 2:255; 6:12, 101, 112; 3:26; 7:156). 

The style of the script used in the Dome 
of the Rock’s inscription and the presence 
therein of diacritical signs link it to scribal 
practices used in preparing manuscript 
copies of the Qur'an; it 1s likely, therefore, 
that its designer or designers were among 
those who specialized in that exacting task. 
A quranic scribe is mentioned as the 
designer of a mosaic inscription of the 
Great Mosque of Medina erected under 
the patronage of al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
between 88-91/706-10. This mosque’s gibla 
(q.v.) wall was inscribed with Q 93 and 
Q 114, stiras that stress eschatological 
themes. Literary descriptions of the 
Medina mosque suggest that other sections 
of the Qur’an, and possibly its entire text, 
were inscribed over its doors, around its 
courtyard and within the sanctuary. 
Qur’anic inscriptions executed in mosaic 
were also included in the Great Mosque of 
Damascus, another important commission 
of al-Walid. 

Evidence from the Umayyad period dem- 
onstrates the wide influence of actions 
taken by members of that dynasty in defin- 
ing the contexts in which qur’anic citations 


would appear for several centuries. In 
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order to have such a lasting impact, their 
actions must also have been in consonance 
with the preferences of their co-religion- 
ists. The fact that qur’anic excerpts 
appearing on their papyrus protocols, 
personal seals, coins and monumental 
architecture are closely related variants 
reiterating the core tenets of Islam suggests 
that the Umayyad leaders’ primary con- 
cern was to affirm and disseminate those 


beliefs. 


Excursus on the importance of the Qur'an 

for individual Muslims 
During the second/eighth through fourth/ 
tenth centuries brief excerpts from the 
Quran also played a role in the more per- 
sonal spheres of life and appear on seals, 
seal rings, amulets and tombstones. A 
third/ninth or fourth/tenth century amulet 
case inscribed with Q 112 was excavated in 
eastern Iran at Nishapir. ‘Tombstones from 
Egypt, Syria and north Africa believed to 
date from the eighth and ninth centuries 
are inscribed with a variety of short 
quranic phrases. The earliest Syrian tomb- 
stones carry a variant of the profession of 
faith (shahada) that combines the phrases 
from Q 6:163 and Q 47:19 that affirm God’s 
absolute unity, phrases also contained in 
many papyrus protocols. A Tunisian tomb- 
stone of 270/883 contains Q 3:185, “Every 
soul shall taste of death,” a text that 
became one of the standard citations on 
funerary monuments but Q 37:61, “For the 
like of this, let the workers work,” popular 
in Egypt in the first Islamic centuries, is lit- 
tle used in later periods (see DEATH AND THE 
DEAD). A number of early tombstones from 
Egypt and Syria employ phrases that stress 
reliance on or trust in God such as “hasbiya 
llahu”’ (Q 9:129; 39:38) or its close variant 
“hasbuna llahu”’ (Q 3:1733 9:59). These phrases 
were also engraved on ring-stones where 
they may have had a talismanic function. 
A small lead dish attributed to the second/ 
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eighth or third/ninth century in the Nasser 
D. Khalili Collection of Islamic Art (M’TW 
621) that may have served a medical-magi- 
cal purpose is impressed with figures of 
birds and animals as well as the basmala 
(q.v.) and hasbiya Ullah (Q 9:129; 39:38). 


Use of the Qur’an between 132/750 and 

494/ 1100 
During the first centuries of ‘Abbasid rule 
from 132/750 to ca. 494/1100, links be- 
tween the Qur'an and broader aspects of 
culture appear to have intensified; trends 
begun under the Umayyads continued 
without interruption but new approaches 
were also formulated. One of the continu- 
ing practices is the striking of coins with 
quranic citations and another is the cus- 
tom of inscribing the Qur'an on architec- 
ture. Monuments from this period suggest 
that the selections used for the latter pur- 
pose could convey very specific messages 
reflecting particular facets of the local 
religious landscape, as well as aspects of 
dynastic policy. Rulers whose subjects 
included significant numbers of Christians 
appear to have been particularly enthusias- 
tic about developing special modes of hon- 
oring and displaying the Qur'an. These 
features are present in monuments erected 
under the sponsorship of not only the 
‘Abbasids, but also of their rivals — the 
Umayyad rulers of Spain and the Fatimids 
of Egypt and Syria. 


The ‘Abbasids and the Qur’an 

Stress placed by the ‘Abbasids on their kin- 
ship (q.v.) with the Prophet, a relationship 
that was a key factor in the establishment 
of their dynastic legitimacy (see KINGS AND 
RULERS; CALIPH; IMAM), led them naturally 
to a close association with the Qur'an. In 
addition to the inclusion of the Qur’an on 
coins and in monumental architecture, 
practices initiated under the Umayyads 
and shared by most later Islamic dynasties, 
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the early ‘Abbasid period also laid the 
foundation for new approaches that would, 
in subsequent centuries, expand this book’s 
roles in material culture. From the late 
third/ninth century onward the ‘Abbasids 
included a Qur'an associated with ‘Uth- 
man himself in their court regalia; it was 
carried in processions and used in ceremo- 
nies. ‘This practice probably stimulated 
other rulers to include Qur’ans of unusual 
sanctity in their own religious and courtly 
rituals. 

The debate over whether the Qur'an was 
created or eternal (see GREATEDNESS OF THE 
QUR’AN), which occupied religious scholars 
during the third/ninth through fourth/ 
tenth centuries, was contemporary with 
important developments in calligraphy that 
made manuscripts of its text more legible. 
Baghdad appears to have been the locus of 
experiments whereby the Qur’an was tran- 
scribed with cursive scripts previously used 
for a variety of secular needs, a practice 
traditionally linked with the names of 
calligraphers associated with the ‘Abbasid 
court including Ibn Muqla (272-328/ 
885-940), Ismail b. Hammad al-Jawhart 
(d. ca. 392/1002), and “Alt b. Hilal al-Sitrt 
known as Ibn al-Bawwab (d. ca. 413/1022). 
‘Abbasid support for the “Uthmanic recen- 
sion of the Quran as revised by Ibn 
Mujahid (d. 324/936) helped to promulgate 
more standardized versions of its contents 
and generally to increase the prestige of 
manuscript copies, even as the use of 
paper made such books more widely avail- 
able. The earliest surviving Qur’an manu- 
scripts written on paper date to the mid 
fourth/tenth century and from that date 
onward some copies include charts that 
document the number of words, letters 
and diacritical signs in the Qur’an’s text. 
Certain specimens are believed to come 
from Iran but similar volumes, including 
copies in Dublin and Istanbul (Chester 
Beatty Library, CBL MS 1431; Turk Islam 
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Eserleri Miizesi, TIEM 449) linked to Ibn 
al-Bawwab, were probably produced in 
Iraq (the opening page of the Ibn al- 
Bawwab Qur'an in the Chester Beatty 
Library can be seen in Fig. m of BASMALA),. 
A Quran in the Khalili Collection (Qur 
572) dated to 582/1186 appears to have 
been made for a scholar specializing in 
qur anic studies. It has not only the usual 
tabulation of the text’s contents but also a 
full critical apparatus, including the ten 
canonical reading variants (gira a, see 
READINGS OF THE QUR'AN) and their trans- 
mitters as well as other particulars on the 
text’s pronunciation during recitation. 

Widespread acceptance of the views 
enunciated by religious scholars that the 
Quran was the eternal speech (q.v.) of 
God (see also WoRD OF Gop) had important 
consequences for the text’s roles in many 
spheres of life, including material culture. 
From the second/eighth to the fourth/ 
tenth centuries the Qur'an was the focus of 
study by commentators who analyzed both 
its exoteric and esoteric significance (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL); practices that exploited the 
symbolic or magical power of the Qur’an’s 
text had a more profound impact on mate- 
rial culture than the more literal exoteric 
tradition (see SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN). The 
establishment of a finite and largely canon- 
ical text fostered new approaches that 
focused on the value of not only its consti- 
tuent words but also on the mysterious let- 
ters (q.v.) placed at the beginning of many 
stiras. These and other key phrases or pas- 
sages including the beautiful names of 
God (al-asma@ al-husna) were subjected to 
particular scrutiny. 

Belief in the eternal nature of the Qur’an 
also encouraged its use to safeguard per- 
sons and property through the develop- 
ment of a variety of magical-protective 
devices ranging from seals to rings, amulets 


and talismans, and these views were prob- 
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ably also instrumental in its citation on 
weapons, helmets, armor or other accou- 
trements of war (see INSTRUMENTS). Iraq 
had long been a center for the use of magi- 
cal and protective rituals, but it was during 
the early ‘Abbasid period that the Quran 
appears to have usurped the role of other 
texts and materials in these procedures 
with the composition of treatises by the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Ma’miin (r. 198-218/ 
813-33) and by Jamal al-Din Yisuf al- 
Kindi (d. 256/870). One technique that 
gained popularity was the conversion of 
the Qur’an’s words, or even of its individ- 
ual letters, into numbers that could, in 
turn, be used to create diagrams and for- 
mulas (see NUMEROLOGY). Among the Shi'a 
(see SHT'ISM AND THE QUR'AN), knowledge 
about how to create amulets and talismans 
from qur’anic extracts was attributed to the 
imams and in particular to Ja‘far al-Sadiq 
(d. ca. 148/763). Although the intellectual 
foundations of these developments were 
laid in the early ‘Abbasid period, most of 
the evidence about their implementation 


comes from later centuries. 


The Umayyad rulers of Cordoba and the 

Quran: 139-423/756-1031 
The initial stages of the development of a 
distinctive approach to the copying and use 
of the Qur'an in Spain probably coincided 
with the rule of the Umayyads at Cordoba, 
but the earliest surviving Qur'an manu- 
script that can be firmly linked to this 
region dates to 382/1og0. It is written on 
vellum in an angular script with rounded 
sub-linear components often described by 
modern authors as “Maghribi.” 

The Great Mosque of Cordoba, a struc- 
ture erected in several phases between 
169/785 and 483/1009, exemplifies the 
ways in which the rituals occurring in a 
religious structure could have a dynamic 
relationship with the qur’anic texts in- 


scribed upon it (see MOsQuE). Inscriptions 
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commemorating the mosque’s renovation 
by al-Hakam in 354/956 include citations 
from the Qur'an and are clustered around 
the mihrab and in the bays flanking it to the 
left and right. Those on the dome in front 
of the mihrab (Q 2:38; 31:22) urge the 
believer to be steadfast in his faith and 
those in the adjacent bay and on the walls 
of the mihrab chamber itself (Q 22:77-8) 
remind the worshiper of a Muslim’s obli- 
gations to pray and give alms (see PRAYER; 
ALMSGIVING). Texts inscribed on the 
mihrab’s outer frame (Q 2:286; 3:8; 5:101-2) 
urge the believer to be steadfast in his faith 
and those in the adjacent bay (i.e. Q 7:43; 
40:65), through which the caliph or imam 
entered the building, emphasize God’s 
omnipotence, singularity and the absence 
of a consort or progeny. The latter com- 
ments were seemingly aimed at the 
Cordoban ruler’s Christian subjects or 
competitors. 

This theme is elaborated upon in texts 
inscribed on the approach to the mihrab 
that refer to the Qur'an and to its superior- 
ity over the scriptures of the Christians 
and the Jews (see JEWs AND JUDAISM; 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN), including 
Q 3:3, 75 193 35:31. The date at which these 
texts were inscribed on the building is 
uncertain, but their presence has been 
linked to the fact that the Cordoba mosque 
also owned an unusually large and venera- 
ble Qur'an, a few unbound pages of which 
were believed not only to have been copied 
by the caliph ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan but even 
to carry traces of his blood. The date and 
circumstances of this manuscript’s arrival 
in Spain are obscure, but it eventually 
became the focus of a ceremony that 
appears to emulate aspects of the Christian 
liturgy current in medieval Spain. At the 
beginning of the prayer service the care- 
fully wrapped Qur'an was removed from a 
chamber along the qibla wall and carried 
by two men in a candlelight procession to 
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the mosque’s mihrab, where it was placed 
on a special stand and its text was read to 
the assembled worshipers. 

If this elaborate ceremonial use of a ven- 
erated Qur’an began in Spain’s Umayyad 
period, the book’s presence may even help 
to explain unusual features of the Cordoba 
mosque’s construction and embellishment, 
including the presence of qur’anic passages 
affirming the holy book’s superiority over 
those of rival faiths. In the mid sixth/ 
twelfth century Cordoba’s ‘Uthmanic 
Qur'an was transferred to the Great 
Mosque of Marrakesh at the request of the 
Almohad ruler ‘Abd al-Mu’min (r. 524- 
58/1130-63), where it continued to be the 


focus of veneration. 


Egypt: third/ninth to sixth/twelfth centuries 
Monuments connected with ‘Abbasid 
patronage followed Umayyad precedents 
in their programmatic citation of the 
Quran in architecture, and one of the best 
examples is situated in Egypt. Although 
normally a measuring device would not be 
considered a religious structure, the por- 
tions of the Qur’an inscribed on the Nilo- 
meter (miqyas al-nil) at Fustat, essentially a 
stone-lined pit linked to the Nile that meas- 
ured the height of its flood, stress its links 
to God’s beneficence and generosity (see 
BLESSING; GRACE). According to historical 
accounts, in 247/861 the ‘Abbasid caliph 
al-Mutawakkil ordered the Nilometer, 
which was of Byzantine date, to be rebuilt, 
and he entrusted the task of providing it 
with appropriate citations from the Qur'an 
to Aba I-Raddad, a muezzin (mu’adhdhin) 
and Quran instructor attached to the 
mosque of ‘Amr in Fustat. The latter 
claimed to have selected the texts and then 
to have carved them on marble panels, 
which were later integrated into the 
Nilometer’s inner walls on two different 
levels. The lower set consists of four sepa- 
rate excerpts of equal length extolling 
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God’s munificence in sending the rain that 
permits the vegetation to grow and sustains 
all life (Q 22:5, 62; 42:28; 50:9; see AGRICUL- 
TURE AND VEGETATION; WATER). The carved 
panels of these texts were set into the wall’s 
four sides at the level that marked the 
height of the flood. As the level of the 

Nile rose, those panels were submerged, 
thereby linking their text with the example 
of God’s bounty that they celebrated. A 
fifth text placed above the high-water 
mark enjoins man to offer gratitude for 

the rain that leads to the creation of 

rivers on which ships (q.v.) can sail to 

the sea (Q 14:32-3; see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE). 

The Fatimid dynasty of north Africa and 
Egypt (297-567/909-1171) both continued 
earlier practices such as inscribing the 
Qur'an on their coins and devised new 
ways to use it in their celebrations and 
architectural monuments. A Qur’an copy 
said to have been written by ‘Alt b. Abt 
Talib (q.v.) that was housed in the mosque 
of ‘Amr was the focus of personal venera- 
tion by members of the dynasty. Carefully 
wrapped copies of the Quran were also 
carried through Cairo and Fustat during 
the processions that marked important 
holidays and festivals (see FESTIVALS AND 
GOMMEMORATIVE DAYS). 

The dynasty’s claim to possess a special 
insight into the Qur’an’s significance by 
virtue of their kinship to the prophet 
Muhammad raises the possibility that their 
use of the holy book could have reflected 
both esoteric interpretations of its text 
aimed at their supporters and exoteric ones 
intended for the general public. P. Sanders 
and others have suggested that the manner 
in which the Quran is inscribed on the 
mosque of al-Hakim (completed ca. 401/ 
1010) at Cairo reveals these dual goals. 
Texts on the building’s exterior, notable for 
their legibility and visual prominence, in- 


clude passages that remind Muslims of 
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their religious duties (Q 9:18; 24:36-7). 
Although intelligible to the populace at 
large, these verses could also refer to the 
Isma ‘Ii mission. ‘Those on the interior 
were probably intended primarily for 
perusal by supporters of the dynasty and 
may make indirect reference to the Fati- 
mids and their religious role as guides for 
the community (Q 311-17; 6:1-7; 7:1-22; 
8:1-13; 48:1-22). The same message was 
probably reinforced by a pair of white 

silk curtains embroidered in red with Q 62 
and Q 63 that were suspended near the 
mosque’s mihrab during the month of 
Ramadan (q.v.). Even the Fatimid place- 
ment on military banners of Q 61:13, a 
widely used verse about the divine source 
of victory (q.v.), may have had such a dual 
significance. Fatimid coins have the distinc- 
tion of carrying two separate verses on 


their obverse, Q 9:33 and Q 5:55. 


Tran: third/ninth to fifth/eleventh centuries 
Quranic inscriptions on Iranian architec- 
ture of the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh 
century generally reveal a building’s 
intended function, but some ensembles 
are noteworthy for the way in which the 
selected texts can be linked to broader 
religious questions. One such structure is 
a domed square building in the city of 
Yazd now known as the “Twelve Imams,” 
erected in 429/1038 under the patronage 
of a local dynasty of Daylami origin with 
Shia leanings (the Kakitiyids). This struc- 
ture was probably intended to comme- 
morate an event or person of religious 
importance. Its qur’anic texts (Q 2:255, 
163; 40:65) focus on God’s omnipotence, 
uniqueness and omnipresence, and this has 
led S. Blair to suggest that it was intended 
to evoke the presence of the Twelfth Imam 
believed to be alive, yet in occultation. 

Several sets of architectural inscriptions 
make reference to the beautiful names 


of God (al-asm@ al-husna), using either 
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qur anic or extra-qur anic texts demon- 
strating the growing popularity of these 
epithets. Three fifth/eleventh century 
tombs, one at Safid Buland in the Far- 
ghana valley and two at Kharraqan in 
western Iran between Hamadan and 
Qazvin, refer to them by using Q 59:21-4, 
but a fourth monument, the north dome of 
the Great Mosque of Isfahan, dated to 
481/1088, includes an extra-qur’anic litany 
enumerating thirty-two divine epithets. 
The ways in which extracts from the 
Qur'an can be used to establish the func- 
tion and interpretation of monumental 
architecture is demonstrated by the foun- 
dation inscriptions of the two large domes 
belonging to the Great Mosque of Isfahan. 
The qibla dome erected for Sultan Malik- 
shah by Nizam al-Mulk in 479/1086-7 
carries the opening sections of Q 23 that 
remind the individual Muslim of his reli- 
gious duties, a selection that underscores 
that ruler’s role as supporter of the faith. 
The northern dome built by the latter’s 
rival Taj al-Mulk in 481/1088 is inscribed 
internally with texts that extol the benefits 
of night prayer (1.e. Q 3:97; 17:78-9; see 
DAY AND NIGHT) and enumerate the divine 
attributes (al-asm@ al-husna). This combina- 
tion suggests that this chamber was the 
site of nocturnal vigils during which the 
holy names were recited or recollected. 
The paucity of objects that survive from 
early Islamic Iran makes it difficult to 
judge the degree to which the Qur'an 
appeared on personal effects during the 
second/eighth to fifth/eleventh centuries. 
Some ceramic vessels produced in eastern 
Iran or Transoxiana during the third/ninth 
through fourth/tenth centuries have care- 
fully executed Arabic inscriptions written 
in a hand that resembles that used in con- 
temporary Qur'an manuscripts. Most of 
their texts consist of maxims with a prac- 
tical bent but some are hadith and a 
recently published bowl in the Tariq Rajab 
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Museum dated to 300/912 1s inscribed with 
Q 68:51-2 (see Fig. 1). The Khalili Collec- 
tion contains a number of amulets that 
have been attributed to the third/ninth or 
fourth/tenth century, on which citations 
from the Qur'an are juxtaposed with 
schematically drawn animals. Some are 
small pendants, tubes or pierced disks 
probably intended to be worn, but others 
are spoons or spindle whorls. ‘The portions 
of the Qur’an most often cited are Q 1:2; 
8:46; 12:21; 21:87; 105; 109; 112; 118. 


Twelfth to fifteenth centuries (sixth to ninth 

centuries hijri) 
If in the first Islamic centuries citations 
from the Qur'an on buildings, objects and 
documents suggest that it was used as a 
resource for the self-definition of the Mus- 
lim community, from the sixth/twelfth to 
the ninth/fifteenth centuries greater stress 
was laid on the holy book as a sacred 
object and on the Quran as a support for 
the devotional life of the community. 
Citations of the Qur’an on buildings and 
objects have a more consistently interpre- 
tive or programmatic character than in 
earlier centuries and reflect a more focused 
linking of its text with a building’s func- 
tion or the setting in which an object was 
used. These centuries also coincided with 
the rise of institutional Sifism and many 
prominent Qur’an calligraphers were affili- 
ated with such groups. Most Sifis, particu- 
larly those with a Sunnt orientation, made 
study and recitation of the Qur'an a 
cornerstone of their devotional life. Safi 
communities often commanded a substan- 
tial popular following that included rulers 
and highly placed officials who, in turn, 
constructed residences for Sifis. These res- 
idences, known variously as ribats, khangahs 
and zdwiyas, were often provided with 
endowments that financed the recitation, 
study and copying of the Qur'an. The faith 


and practices of Islam were also carried to 
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new regions of Asia and Africa largely 
through an expansion of trade and cul- 
tural contacts, thereby expanding the geo- 
graphical scope of the Qur’an’s impact. 

In addition, the spread of Siifism intro- 
duced a broad spectrum of the population 
to exoteric and esoteric interpretations of 
the Qur’an that had previously been the 
concern of small clusters of scholars and 
ascetics (see ASCETICISM). The authors of 
commentaries and symbolic interpreta- 
tions drew attention to passages that were 
both religiously charged and particularly 
eloquent, an emphasis that encouraged the 
repetition of those texts on buildings or 
objects. Inter-related concepts dissemi- 
nated in this period held that God’s reality 
is manifested in every letter, word, verse 
and chapter of the Qur’an’s text and that 
this essence could also be symbolically 
expressed in numbers. ‘This view enunci- 
ated in the late fourth/tenth century by 
scholars including Ibn Batta (d. ca. 365/ 
975) was popularized by Ibn al-‘Arabi 
(560-638/1165-1240) who focused particu- 
lar attention on meanings and symbolic 
values of the attributes of God (al-asma’ 
al-husna@) enumerated in Q 59:22-4 and 
extra-qur anic litanies. 

These beliefs led to the creation of dia- 
grams constructed with letters, words or 
their numerical equivalents that made a 
coded reference to key portions of the 
Quran. The Shams al-ma ‘Grif of Shihab 
al-Din al-Buani (d. 622/1225) was a popular 
compendium about the occult properties of 
the Quran, the benefits to be derived from 
the use of the divine attributes (al-asma@ al- 
husna) and methods for arranging them in 
“magic squares.” Although al-Bini himself 
was born in north Africa and died in 
Cairo, the popularity of “magic squares” 
and other talismanic schemes was wide- 
spread and enduring. 

Within the broad territorial expanse in 
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which Islam was practiced and over the 
three centuries in question, it is possible to 
discern regional and dynastic divergences 
in the manner in which the Quran inter- 
acted with material culture and in the 
degree to which it became a vehicle of per- 
sonal piety or dynastic legitimization. The 
clearest distinctions are between the parts 
of the Muslim world that encouraged the 
development of new approaches to the 
study, transcription, decoration and use of 
the Quran (Mesopotamia, Iran, the 
Levant, Anatolia, and Egypt) and those 
regions where the conservatism of the reli- 
gious authorities appears to have slowed 
the pace of change (north Africa, Spain 
and the western Sudan). Special condi- 
tions also pertained in regions such as the 
Indian subcontinent, southeast Asia and 
China where Islam competed with well- 
established local faiths and their deeply 


ingrained cultural practices. 


North Africa, Spain and the western Sudan 


Manuscripts produced in north Africa and 
Spain during the sixth/twelfth to ninth/ 
fifteenth centuries are notable for their 
conservatism. Their archaic features 
include transcription on parchment and a 
reliance on modes of decoration resem- 
bling those in Qur’ans from earlier centu- 
ries. Simple unornamented sira headings 
were used in north African manuscripts 
long after they had been replaced by 
more elaborate framed varieties in areas 
further east. The local preference for 
Qur ans in a square format that persisted 
into the ninth/fifteenth century may also 
have a religious foundation because it 
helped to distinguish them from other 
books in which a more vertical format 
was customary. 

The persistence of archaic features in this 
region may be connected with the conser- 
vative views about the Qur'an espoused by 
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the Malikiyya, followers of Malik b. Anas 
(d. 179/796), some of whom believed that 
Qur'an manuscripts should not only be 
unornamented but even devoid of punc- 
tuation or siira headings. Some Malikis 
considered the introduction of manuscript 
copies into mosques an unacceptable inno- 
vation because the books could challenge 
the liturgical primacy of the spoken and 
remembered text (see MEMORY). 

Despite these scruples, the Qur'an con- 
tinued to be integrated into various spheres 
of daily activity even in areas where Maliki 
views prevailed. Legends and ceremonies 
surrounding the ‘Uthmanic codex of 
Cordoba suggest that some Qur'an manu- 
scripts acquired a liturgical role even in a 
region where the views of Malik’s followers 
had great prestige. Although under the 
Almoravids (r. 454-541/1062-1147) Maliki 
religious authorities relegated study of the 
Qur'an to a secondary position behind 
that of Islamic law (igh, see LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN), that dynasty did not abandon the 
practice of inscribing the Qur'an on their 
coins. Their approach is evident in the 
coins struck by the Almoravid Yusuf b. 
Tashufin (1. 453-500/1061-1106). ‘The 
obverse carries the usual profession of faith 
as well as his titles, but the reverse has 
Q 3:85, in which Islam is proclaimed as 
the only faith acceptable in God’s eyes, 
conveying a more sectarian message. 

The Almoravids’ competitors and succes- 
sors, the Almohads (524-668/1130-1269), 
made the Qur'an a focus of their devo- 
tional life and also used it as an instrument 
of dynastic legitimization. An indication of 
the Almohad enthusiasm for the Qur’an is 
the battle flag of Abt Ya‘qib Yusuf I cap- 
tured after his defeat at Las Navas de 
Tolosa in 609/1212 (see Fig. 11). The 
inscription on it, Q 61:10-2, encourages 
Muslims to undertake wars for the sake of 
the faith (see WAR; FIGHTING; JIHAD), in 
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return for which God will forgive them 
their sins (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; FOR- 
GIVENESS) and admit them to the paradi- 
siacal gardens (see GARDENS; PARADISE; 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). The Almohad’s 
reverence for the Qur'an is also evident in 
their treatment of the ‘Uthmanic codex 
belonging to the Great Mosque of Cor- 
doba mentioned above. In the mid sixth/ 
twelfth century it was transferred to the 
Great Mosque of Marrakesh at the request 
of ‘Abd al-Mu’min (1. 524-58/1130-63). 
There, he and his successors devised new 
ways to honor and use the precious vol- 
ume. It was stored in a special chamber 
along the gibla wall from which it emerged 
during the prayer service, as if by magic, 
supported on an “X” shaped stand or kurst 
that rested, in turn, on a metal track along 
which it moved into and out of the prayer 
hall. The mechanism on which the Qur’an 
and its support moved resembled the one 
used to transport the nearby minbar from its 
special storage chamber to the prayer hall 
and back again. Even when not in use, this 
Qur’an had a special status, for it was pro- 
vided with a binding ornamented with 
precious materials, wrapped in magnificent 
textiles and stored in a specially con- 
structed chamber. After the demise of the 
Almohad dynasty, this manuscript 1s said to 
have passed into the hands of later north 
African rulers including the Marinid Abi 
Ya‘qib Yusuf (r. 685-706/1280-1307). At 
times of crisis, the Marinids carried the 
‘Uthmanic Quran into battle wrapped in 
precious textiles and protected by a leather 
shoulder bag. The more recent west Afri- 
can habit of producing unbound Qur'an 
manuscripts and of storing them in leather 
bags may also have some distant connec- 
tion with this practice and with the mem- 
ory that the most venerable leaves of 
Cordoba’s ‘Uthmanic Qur'an were uncon- 
strained by a binding. 
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Islam’s penetration into the western sub- 
Saharan zone between the sixth/twelfth 
and ninth/fifteenth centuries was facili- 
tated by the positive attitude toward the 
faith adopted by a number of regional 
rulers, but the manner in which Islam was 
disseminated in sub-Saharan Africa also 
had important reverberations for that re- 
gion’s material culture. In Africa persons 
versed in the principles of Islam and the 
text of the Qur'an spread their knowledge 
primarily through oral instruction; indeed 
some influential Muslim scholars are said 
to have arrived in the area without any 
books. The knowledge that they trans- 
mitted was written by their students on 
small individual writing boards and then 
committed to memory. The importance 
accorded to oral transmission in the region 
may help to explain why so few Quran 
manuscripts from there are known before 
the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries. 

Evidence from Nasrid Spain suggests that 
ambivalence existed there towards a wider 
integration of the Qur'an into daily life. 
The Nasrids made extensive use of the 
extra-qur anic phrase /a ghaliba illa llah, 
“Victory comes only from God.” It was 
inscribed on their weapons, on the walls of 
their palaces at the Alhambra as well as on 
their personal seals and talismans — places 
in which other dynasties of the period such 
as the Mamliks or Ottomans might have 
used the nearly synonymous qur’anic 
expression nasr min Allah, “Victory comes 
from God” (Q 61:13). The walls of the 
Alhambra were, however, also inscribed 
with quotations from the Qur’an and a 
small leather pouch that is among the sur- 
viving personal effects of Muhammad I, 
the last Nasrid ruler of Granada, may well 
have once contained a miniature Quran. 
Small square Qur’ans appear to have been 
quite popular in ninth/fifteenth century 
Spain, suggesting that the custom of wear- 
ing a manuscript on one’s person was not 


restricted to the dynastic family. 
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The Quran in the east 
During the sixth/twelfth to ninth/fifteenth 
centuries in the Levant, Anatolia, Iraq and 
Iran, the rising importance of the Qur'an 
as a religious artifact is signaled by both lit- 
erary and material evidence. Its centrality 
to religious practice is also evident in the 
endowments given to madrasas and khanqahs 
that supported specialists in the discipline 
of Qur’an recitation or scribes who pre- 
pared manuscript copies, both of whom 
often had students under their tutelage. 
Some of the most splendid Qur’ans appear 
to have been copied for members of dynas- 
ties that ruled in Iran, Anatolia, Syria and 
Egypt ranging from the Saljtiqs and 
Ayytibids to the Mamliks, Mongols, and 
Timirids. Many of these were large and 
elaborately decorated multi-volume sets 
intended for deposit in the monuments 
constructed by their respective patrons, 
particularly their tombs. Important mauso- 
leums were often provided with teams of 
Qur’an reciters whose perpetual chanting 
was believed to benefit both the living and 
the dead. 

The importance of Qur’an manuscripts 
to funerary rites is underscored by the fact 
that ornamented and inscribed “X” 
shaped reading stands described in their 
inscriptions as rahl or kurst were placed in 
the tombs of important political or reli- 
gious figures in Iran and Anatolia. Several 
examples dated to the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century are known, including three 
from the Konya region of ‘Turkey. 

Syria and Egypt are associated with a 
branch of study that sought to harness the 
power of the Qur'an to enhance the health 
and well-being of the believers. This 
impulse led to the composition of treatises 
on “prophetic medicine” (al-t1bb al-nabawi, 
se€ MEDICINE AND THE QUR'AN), in which 
references to the Qur'an and hadith (see 
HADITH AND THE QUR'AN) were combined 
with practical advice on a variety of topics 


affecting health (see ILLNESS AND HEALTH). 
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Some of the most respected authors of 
texts on this topic were Syrians primarily 
remembered for their religious knowledge, 
such as Shams al-Din al-Dhahabi (d. 748/ 
1345) or Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/ 
1350). Their work was continued by the 
Egyptian scholar al-Suyati (d. g11/1505). 
The praise lavished on bees in the Qur'an 
(Q 16:68-9), where honey (q.v.) is extolled as 
a source of healing, gave this natural prod- 
uct particular prominence in such treatises. 
This positive attitude probably led, in turn, 
to the creation of beehive covers inscribed 
with religious formulas. Although the 

most popular texts on prophetic medicine 
(al-tibb al-nabawt) were composed in the 
eighth/fourteenth or ninth/fifteenth cen- 
tury in Syria and Egypt, the publications of 
inscribed beehive covers attribute them to 
thirteenth/nineteenth century Iran. Sweets 
based on honey also play a significant role 
in the celebration of religious holidays, 
particularly in north Africa. 

This period and region was also hospita- 
ble to the development of quasi-magical 
methods for harnessing the Qur’an’s cura- 
tive power to alleviate the afflictions of 
daily life. Metal bowls inscribed internally 
or externally with selections from the holy 
book along with other prayers provide a 
point of intersection between medical 
treatment and religio-magical practices 
(see Fig. m). The earliest dated examples 
bear the name of a Syrian ruler, Nir al- 
Din Zanji (1. 569-77/1174-81), and others 
are traditionally linked to the Ayyabid 
ruler Salah al-Din (i.e. Saladin; r. 564-89/ 
1169-93); both also financed the construc- 
tion of hospitals, the former in Damascus 
and the latter in Cairo. ‘The academic 
scholarship of medicine associated with 
such institutions derives from the humoral 
tradition of Late Antiquity but that scien- 
tific tradition appears to have coexisted 
with the more popular approach exempli- 
fied in the magical-medical bowls. Their 


popularity is demonstrated by the vast 
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numbers which survive, as well as by the 
fact that they were produced over a wide 
area including Iran, India, China and 
Indonesia and as late as the thirteenth/ 
nineteenth century. In later centuries, 

qur anic citations were often augmented 
by other invocations, such as prayers to 
the imams and talismanic devices, particu- 


larly “magic squares.” 


Syria 

Evidence about the veneration accorded to 
some Qur'an manuscripts and the new 
ways in which its text was used comes from 
Syria. A study by J.M. Mouton of the 
‘Uthmanic Qur’an that occupied a place of 
honor in the Umayyad mosque of Damas- 
cus between the late eleventh and late 
nineteenth centuries c.E. demonstrates the 
extent to which it had become an object 
endowed with numinous powers rather 
than a book to be read. It was housed in a 
special container near the mosque’s mihrab, 
displayed at regular intervals to the congre- 
gation for their veneration, and in times of 
crisis carried in procession through the 
city’s streets for protection against invading 
armies or other dangers. Mouton has sug- 
gested that the transfer of this venerated 
Quran from Tiberias to Damascus in 
492/1099 and the ways in which it was 
subsequently used were stimulated by the 
presence of crusaders in the Levant and 
the resultant Muslim-Christian conflicts. 
He also documents how the Birid and 
Ayyubid rulers of Damascus encouraged 
the manuscript’s cult so as to strengthen 
public support for their own governments. 
Another of their goals was to shift to the 
“Uthmanic codex the popular veneration 
accorded to a Quran ascribed to the hand 
of ‘Ali b. Abr Talib that had been depos- 
ited in the Damascus mosque during 
Fatimid rule. 

The various roles played by the Qur’an in 
the religious life of Ayytibid Aleppo are 


documented in the inscriptions found on 
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monuments erected in that city during the 
sixth/twelfth and seventh/thirteenth cen- 
turies and published by Y. Tabbaa. The 
al-Sultaniyya madrasa was founded by the 
local ruler al-Zahir Ghazi (r. 582-613/ 
1186-1216), who is buried on its premises. 
In addition to legal scholars, this institution 
supported a Qur'an reciter who was to 
instruct others in his craft; these activities 
were expected to provide a benediction to 
the sultan buried within its precincts. 
Another Aleppo monument, the khangah- 
madrasa al-Firdaws erected with the patron- 
age of al-Zahir’s wife Dayfa Khatin 

(d. 641/1243) contains programmatic 
inscriptions from the Qur'an amplified by 
other texts that reveal the structure’s 
intended functions. The foundation text 
opens with Q 43:68-72, which details the 
joys awaiting the faithful in paradise. A 
long poetic inscription engraved around 
the building’s courtyard describes the 
ecstatic rituals of nightly prayers and 

qur anic recitations that will ensure a spir- 
itual reward for the building’s Safi resi- 
dents, who may have followed the teach- 
ings of al-Suhrawardi al-Maqtil (d. 587/ 
1191). The complex’s mosque has a mihrab 
inscribed with Q 38:17-22, a text that 
depicts David’s (q.v.) penitence in his 
mihrab and the wisdom (q.v.) granted to 
him by God to adjudicate disputes. This 
text suggests that the building’s Saft resi- 
dents arbitrated disputes brought before 


them in that chamber. 


‘Abbasid Iraq and affiliated regions 
Developments in ‘Abbasid Iraq continued 
to exert a formative influence on regions 
within the dynasty’s cultural sphere that 
persisted even after the latter’s extinction 
in 656/1258 at the hands of Mongol invad- 
ers. Paradoxically the ‘Abbasids’ end 
served to canonize Iraqi traditions and to 
make them a point of reference, even as 


new cultural and artistic centers developed 
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in other regions including Iran, Syria, 
Egypt and Anatolia. Iraq was also impor- 
tant as a center for the rise of institutional- 
ized Sifism, and many prominent Qur'an 
calligraphers were affiliated with such 
groups. 

The Quran’s centrality to the culture of 
the late ‘Abbasid period is evident in the 
fact that the era’s most celebrated calligra- 
pher, Yaqit al-Musta‘simi (d. ca. 697/ 
1298), an official secretary (katib al-diwan) 
of the last ‘Abbasid caliph, gained his fame 
not through the execution of his official 
duties but through the copying of the 
Quran. Copies allegedly written by Yaqit 
are preserved in various collections, and 
calligraphers are known to have emulated 
his style in Iran during the fourteenth 
through seventeenth centuries as well as in 
Ottoman Turkey. The proliferation of 
these “Yaqut” Qur’ans underscores the 
role played by the self-conscious emulation 
of famous models in the practice of callig- 
raphy. Other prominent Iraqi scribes and 
illuminators of the late ‘Abbasid period 
found employment in Egypt under the 
Manmiliks (648-923/1250-1517), a dynasty 
that placed special emphasis on preserving 
the religious legacy of the ‘Abbasid caliph- 
ate and under which the veneration of the 
Quran was given particular prominence. 

D.L. James’ study of seventh/thirteenth 
and eighth/fourteenth century Qur’ans has 
demonstrated that lavishly ornamented 
manuscripts were often produced by teams 
of specialists, a circumstance which under- 
scores the high level of skill involved in 
their manufacture. Although the practice 
of creating especially lavish manuscripts 
probably arose in late ‘Abbasid Baghdad, a 
beautifully calligraphed and illuminated 
specimen manuscript produced for the 
Zanjid ruler of the northern Jazira, 
Muhammad b. Zanji (r. 594-616/1197- 
1219), demonstrates that even minor rulers 


aspired to own manuscripts of the highest 
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quality. The most impressive examples, 
however, were produced for the Ikhanid 
Mongols, their close associates and succes- 
sors, or for Mamlik emirs and sultans in 
Syria and Egypt. A manuscript that may 
have been destined for the mausoleum of 
the Il-Khan Ghazan, with its muhaqqaq 
script and diacritics entirely in black, was 
copied by Ahmad b. al-Suhrawardi, who 
was both a disciple of Yaqiit and a mem- 
ber of a famous family of Sifis from west- 
ern Iran. There also are large-scale sets 
produced for the funerary complex of the 
Ikhanid ruler Oljeytii (1. 703-16/1304-16) 
by three different teams of calligraphers 
and illuminators in Baghdad, Mawsil and 
Hamadan. 

The division of labor in the production 
of luxury Qur’ans probably both reflected 
and encouraged an increasing specializa- 
tion and professionalization of book pro- 
duction. This phenomenon may be linked 
to another development that occurred 
within the ‘Abbasid cultural zone — the 
transfer of decorative modes from elabo- 
rate copies of the Qur'an to other texts. 
This process is particularly striking in Iran 
and Anatolia but can also be documented 
in Mamlik Egypt. The parallels between 
quranic and non-qur’anic manuscripts 
seem to be most evident with texts that are 
religious in character. Examples of this 
phenomenon include a sixth/twelfth or 
seventh/thirteenth century copy of the 
Du@ al-mungat, a book of prayers attrib- 
uted to the Imam Zayn al-‘Abidin, from 
Iraq or Iran (now in the collection of G.I. 
Shaker). This volume has opening illumi- 
nation and calligraphy comparable to 
Qur’ans of the same period and region. 
Another case in point is provided by lav- 
ishly illuminated late seventh/thirteenth or 
early eighth/fourteenth century copies of 
the Mathnai al-Ma ‘navi of Jalal al-Din 
Rimi (now in Konya and Vienna), a text 


sometimes described as a “Persian 
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Quran.” The Rimi manuscripts possess 
elaborate gold-illuminated frontispieces 
and headings at the opening of each sec- 
tion of the text. The transfer of decorative 
modes associated with Qur’an manuscripts 
to other texts continued during the 
ninth/fifteenth century, especially in the 
Indo-Iranian cultural sphere, until the 

two traditions of book production effec- 
tively merged. 


Mamltk Egypt 


By any measure, veneration of the Quran 
was central to both personal and public 
piety in Egypt under the Mamliks. A num- 
ber of the Mamlik sultans or their high 
officials devoted substantial resources to 
the support of activities connected with the 
recitation, study or copying of the Qur'an. 
This focus not only explains why the 
Mamliks commissioned substantial num- 
bers of large, lavishly produced Qur’ans 
but helps to explain why those manuscripts 
also had a broad impact on the portable 
arts and on the design and decoration of 
religious architecture. Enameled and 
gilded glass lamps from Mamlik buildings 
inscribed with the Light Verse (Q 24:35) are 
the best-known examples of this intercon- 
nection, but other manifestations of this 
enthusiasm can be documented (for an 
example of a Mamlik mosque lamp, see 
Fig. rv). 

Baybars al-Jashnikir (1. 708-9/1309-10) 
gave evidence of his attachment to the 
Quran during his career as emir and 
sultan. He made a substantial endowment 
to the al-Hakim mosque that included 
support for two instructors in the art of 
Qur'an recitation, for a scribe to prepare 
Qur’an copies and for twenty Qur'an recit- 
ers. His mausoleum that overlooked one of 
Cairo’s main streets was linked to a 
khangah. Daily recitation of the Qur’an 
played an important role at both institu- 
tions. Quran reciters attached to his 
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mausoleum performed this task in a win- 
dow embellished with a grill taken from 
the caliphal palace in Baghdad. It is fitting 
that the earliest surviving Mamlik Qur'an 
was prepared for him. Its seven volumes, 
now in the British Library, were exten- 
sively illuminated by three painters and 
copied in gold by a Baghdad-trained callig- 
rapher who may also have designed the 
prominently placed qur’anic inscription 
(Q 24:36-8) on the funerary complex’s 
street facade. 

Craftsmen linked to Iraq also produced 
chests to store Qur’ans of particular 
importance. One such chest, dated to 
723/1322, made for the sultan al-Nasir 
Muhammad and signed by one Ahmad 
al-Mawsilt, is now in the al-Azhar mosque. 
An undated box now in Berlin was made 
by a certain Muhammad b. Sunqur al- 
Baghdadi. Both are square containers of 
metal-sheathed wood with inscriptions exe- 
cuted in silver inlay. Inscriptions on the 
Berlin box include Q 56:76-80, which both 
celebrates the Qur’an’s revelation (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION) and stresses 
the need to protect the holy book from 
contamination (q.v.), a text widely used on 
either the binding or opening illumination 
of manuscripts from the ninth/fifteenth 
century onward. The presence of 
Q 59:22-4, which enumerates the divine 
attributes (al-asm@’ al-husnda), on the box’s 
lid underscores the container’s shrine-like 
character. 

Further evidence of the Qur’an’s impor- 
tance to the Mamliks is provided by the 
funerary madrasa and khangah founded by 
Barqiq al-Yalbughawt in 788/1386. Its 
endowment provided for the training of 
Qur'an reciters and the study of qur’anic 
commentaries, as well as for professional 
Quran reciters attached to both its khangah 
and mausoleum. The design of the panels 
of this building’s doors and its domed por- 
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tal reflect the designs used in qur’anic 
binding and illumination, underscoring the 
practical and aesthetic connections that 
existed between architectural decoration 
and the book arts in fourteenth century 
Cairo. Kursis, platform stands designed to 
support large-scale Qur’ans and to provide 
an elevated seat for a reader, were con- 
structed for mosques, especially in Egypt, 
from the eighth/fourteenth century on- 
ward. The popularity of kursis suggests that 
the liturgical use of large-scale Qur’ans 
increased in the Mamlik period. 


Yemen 
Despite the fact that the Yemen was one of 
the first regions to embrace Islam, the role 
of the Qur'an in its religious and cultural 
life has so far been but little explored. 
Mosques and madrasas constructed with the 
patronage of two local dynasties, the 
Rasiilids (626-858 /1228-1454) and the 
Tahirids (858-923/1454-1517) provide the 
best evidence about local attitudes toward 
the Quran. A recent study of the ‘Amari- 
yya Madrasa in Rada illustrates the ways 
in which citations from the Qur'an — aug- 
mented by short litanies painted over the 
mosque’s doors and on its walls and 
domes — articulate that building’s mean- 
ing and functions. The ensemble is notable 
for the way it links litanies about God’s 
power and omnipotence (Q 3:15-8; 9:18) 
with descriptions of the rewards that await 
the faithful in paradise. ‘This theme is reit- 
erated over doors linking the sanctuary to 
lateral chambers that probably served as 
classrooms where students were instructed 
in the Qur'an, hadith and igh. 


Tran and central Asia 
Strong regional differences are evident 
within this zone. Its western portions were 
tightly linked to the traditions of late 
‘Abbasid Baghdad but in eastern Iran, 
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central Asia and Afghanistan an idiosyn- 
cratic and rather archaic approach lin- 
gered until the Mongol invasion. In 
Afghanistan a mannered and angular 
script sometimes called “eastern Kiific” 
was used in Qur’4n manuscripts; the major 
facades of religious buildings were embel- 
lished with even more elaborate versions 
of this script. Monuments erected in 
Afghanistan by members of the Ghirid 
dynasty (r. 401-612/1011-1215) were practi- 
cally wrapped in a blanket of inscriptions, 
many of which are qur’anic. ‘The most 
spectacular example, a 213 foot high mina- 
ret on the Hari Rtdh at the Ghirid capital 
of Firizkih/Jam carries the entire text of 
Q Ig in eight pairs of intertwined vertical 
inscription bands executed in cut-brick, as 
well as Q 61:13-4 and the name of its 
patron Muhammad b. Sam (r. 558-99/ 
1163-1203; see Fig. v of EPIGRAPHY). The 
Ghirid habit of displaying substantial sec- 
tions of the Qur’an or other religious texts 
on building facades gave their architecture 
a didactic character that is also evident in 
monuments erected by their subordinates 
and successors, the Delhi sultans. 
Calligraphers trained in ‘Abbasid Bagh- 
dad and broadly associated with the 
legacy of Yaqtit became established in 
western Iran during the late seventh/thir- 
teenth and eighth/fourteenth centuries 
and their skills were transferred to subse- 
quent generations. The career of Yahya b. 
Nasr al-Jamaili al-Sift exemplifies the way 
in which personal piety, calligraphic skill 
and the support of important patrons all 
served to enhance the prestige of Quran 
manuscripts. Yahya, a practicing Safi, 
modeled his writing on that of Yaqut and 
is traditionally linked to the latter’s student 
Mubarak Shah b. Qutb of Tabriz. Despite 
his illustrious pedigree, Yahya’s calli- 
graphic legacy was perpetuated largely 
through his association with the ruler of 
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Shiraz Jamal al-Din Abi Ishaq Injai 

(0. 743-54/1343-53). Both Abi Ishaq and his 
mother Tashi Khatiin demonstrated a per- 
sonal devotion to the Qur’an and in partic- 
ular to its manuscripts. In 751/1351 Abt 
Ishaq erected a special structure (known as 
Bayt al-masahif ) in the courtyard of the 
principal mosque of Shiraz to house his 
Quran collection. Its Qur’ans were in- 
tended for mosque use and, possibly, also 
for study and emulation by scribes. The 
repository’s foundation inscription was 
designed by Yahya al-Safi. Tashi Khatiin 
was particularly devoted to the tomb and 
cult of the ‘Alid Ahmad b. Masa al-Rida, 
locally known as Shah-i Chiragh, and she 
provided his funerary complex with 
Qur’4n manuscripts and endowed it with 
funds to ensure the holy book’s perpetual 
recitation. Several Qur’an manuscripts 
signed by Yahya al-Saff survive, including 
a set from 745-7/1344-6 given by Tashi 
Khatiin to the Shah-i Chiragh shrine. 

The calligraphic traditions of ‘Abbasid 
Iraq, particularly those linked to the tran- 
scription of the Quran, continued to 
shape scribal practice in Shiraz and the 
other book production centers of Iran and 
central Asia during the Timirid era and 
beyond. Two of Timiir’s grandsons, 
Ibrahim Sultan b. Shah Rukh and Bayson- 
ghur b. Shah Rukh, attained renown for 
their skill as Qur'an calligraphers. Ibrahim 
Sultan’s residence in Shiraz appears to 
have encouraged his emulation of the tra- 
dition of Yahya al-Siafi (for an example of 
Ibrahim’s penmanship, see Figs. va and B 
of FATIHA), whereas Baysonghur designed 
large-scale qur’anic inscriptions for archi- 
tectural monuments including the shrine of 
Imam ‘Ali al-Rida in Mashhad. 

The Timirid period was also marked by 
experiments in producing Qur’ans of 
unusual dimensions. A certain ‘Umar al- 


Aqta‘ is said to have presented two Qur’ans 
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to Timiir — one so small that it could be 
concealed under a ring-stone, and the 
other gargantuan. Timir is said to have 
been unimpressed by the miniscule manu- 
script but delighted at the large one. What- 
ever the veracity of this account, other 
evidence demonstrates that both very large 
and very small manuscripts were produced 
during the ninth/fifteenth century. A white 
stone Qur'an stand designed to hold a 
manuscript about two meters in height is 
situated at the center of the courtyard of 
the mosque of Bibi Khanum in Samar- 
qand (see Fig. v of Mosque), and pages 
from a manuscript of similar scale often 
attributed to Timir’s grandson Baysong- 
hur b. Shah Rukh are preserved in several 
collections. Ninth/fifteenth century minia- 


ture manuscripts also survive. 


South, southeast and east Asia 

The eastward expansion of Islam from the 
sixth/twelfth to ninth/fifteenth centuries 
into the Indian subcontinent, as well as 
into China and the Indonesian archipel- 
ago, can be documented in historical 
sources, but it is often difficult to define the 
role played by the Qur'an in the material 
culture of newly islamicized areas. This 
question is particularly perplexing for the 
Indian subcontinent, where colonies of 
Muslims were established along the coast 
of Sind as early as the second/eighth cen- 
tury and shortly thereafter in enclaves 
along India’s western and eastern coasts. 
At present, however, monuments erected 
during the sixth/twelfth and seventh/ 
thirteenth centuries by the Ghirids or their 
representatives and successors, particularly 
the first Delhi sultans, provide the earliest 
tangible evidence for the role played by the 
Quran in the region. 

A series of buildings in Pakistan and 
India carry bold and even dramatic 


inscriptions from the Qur’an or related 
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hadith in a manner reminiscent of monu- 
ments erected in Afghanistan with Ghirid 
patronage. The best examples include the 
Ribat of ‘Alt b. Karmak, dated ca. 572/ 
1176 and situated near Multan, and 
mosques in Delhi and Jaunpur erected 
between the 580s/1190s and the early 
seventh/thirteenth century. A. Welch 
(Quran and tomb) has suggested that 

qur anic inscriptions on the Great Mosque 
of Delhi, popularly known as Quwwat 
al-Islam, help to articulate that structure’s 
meaning to both Muslims and non- 
believers. Its minaret, the Qutb Manar, is 
inscribed with Q 48:6 and 2:256-8 which 
link God’s omnipotence to the punishment 
awaiting hypocrites and idolators (see 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; HYPOCRITES AND 
Hypocrisy). Within the mosque, however, 
the qibla facade with its freestanding arches 
is inscribed with texts that reiterate the 
basic tenets of the faith and remind Mus- 
lims of their religious obligations. 

The extensive use of qur’anic citations on 
mosques and tombs built by the first Delhi 
sultan, [letmish, and his close associates 
may have grown out of the extensive use of 
texts in Ghirid architecture, but the Indian 
examples are both more legible and more 
overtly didactic, suggesting that such 
mosques served as instructional aids to the 
faithful. The scanty physical evidence for 
the production of Qur'an manuscripts in 
the Indian subcontinent during the 
sixth/twelfth to ninth/fifteenth centuries 
is often ascribed to the region’s climatic 
conditions but other factors may also 
have inhibited the growth of scriptoria. 
Quranic inscriptions and foundation texts 
on Indian monuments from the eighth/ 
fourteenth and ninth/fifteenth centuries 
are executed in a mannered, even convo- 
luted script known as tughra? that has more 
in common with chancery scripts than with 


normal book hands, raising doubt about 
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whether their designers also copied Qur'an 


manuscripts. 


East Asia 
Although some of the coastal cities of 
China had substantial colonies of Muslims 
from the second/eighth century onward, 
their customs and beliefs had little impact 
on the remainder of the population. That 
situation changed with the advent of the 
Yuan dynasty (1279-1368 c.£.), when Mus- 
lims held positions of power and authority 
second only to that of the Mongols them- 
selves. The dispersal of Muslim soldiers 
and administrators throughout Yuan terri- 
tory introduced Islam into new regions. 
Most of the physical evidence connected 
with the practice of Islam in Yuan China is 
in the form of Quran manuscripts or in- 
scriptions on architecture. It comes from 
two areas, the Mongol capital Khanbaliq 
(later Beijing), and from the province of 
Yunnan. There were exceptions to the gen- 
eral characterization of the Ming period 
(1368-1644 C.E.) as a time when Chinese 
Muslims were forcibly sinicized: for exam- 
ple, in the early Ming period some Mus- 
lims continued to copy Qur’ans and spon- 
sor religious institutions. 

The oldest known Quran in China, 
dated to 718/1318 and connected with the 
Dongsi mosque in Khanbaliq/Beijjing, re- 
mains unpublished. ‘Two ninth/fifteenth 
century Chinese Qur’ans are in the Khalili 
Collection. One, Qur 934, is dated to 
804/1401 and was copied in Khanbalig for 
that city’s principle mosque known as the 
Mosque on Niu Jie (Ox Street); the other, 
Qur 960, was copied in 875/1471 at the Dar 
al-Hadith Madrasa in Madinat Yunnan (prob- 
ably Yunnanfu, later Kunming). These two 
specimens suggest that Chinese Qur’ans 
had distinctive features. They resemble the 
Qur’ans of the late ‘Abbasid period in that 


they were written in the muhaqqaq script 
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and divided into thirty volumes, but their 
illumination contains floral elements of 
local origin and the doublures of their 
bindings were cloth covered. 

The blending of Chinese and imported 
features seen in these eighth/fourteenth 
and ninth/fifteenth century Qur’ans has an 
architectural parallel in the best preserved 
of China’s historic mosques, the Great 
Mosque of Xian, described by J.S. Cowen 
as “a mosque in the guise of a Buddhist 
temple.” The wall framing its mzhrab is 
inscribed with parts of the Qur’an that 
reiterate the principles of the faith and 
remind the faithful of their religious obli- 
gations (Q 19:18-9; 48:2-4, 11-2) and are 
executed in a script related to that found in 
Chinese Qur’ans. The earliest phase of the 
present structure can be traced to 796/ 
1392. Historical sources also link it to the 
patronage of Cheng Ho (1371-1433? G.£.), 
the powerful Muslim eunuch who served 
the Yung-lo emperor (r. 1403-25) as chief 
admiral of the Ming fleet. He directed a 
series of voyages that sought to expand 
Ming influence and cultivate trade with 
both insular southeast Asia and regions to 
the west. Some of his expeditions reached 
the Arabian peninsula and the eastern 
coast of Africa. These connections affected 
material culture in both the Near East and 
China, but the evidence in hand for China 
concerns the local replication of Near 
Eastern metalwork in blue and white 
porcelain, a phenomenon unconnected 
to the Qur'an. 

Despite the prominence and wealth 
attained by Cheng Ho there is also evi- 
dence from the Ming period that Chinese 
Muslims adjusted their practices to con- 
form to local traditions. A Bukharan, 
Shams al-Din ‘Umar, known as Sayyid-i 
Ajall (1211-79 c.E.), one of the most impor- 
tant Muslims in Yuan service, became the 


governor of the Yunnan province and his 
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descendants continued to be prominent 
there for several generations. Some of their 
tombs have been identified, but their 
inscriptions are in Chinese and make no 


reference to the Qur’an. 


Southeast Asia 
The expansion of Islam to the regions of 
Malaysia and Indonesia was a gradual pro- 
cess accomplished largely through peaceful 
means. This situation is particularly strik- 
ing in the islands that comprise Indonesia, 
where Islam was introduced through the 
actions of traders who brought to the 
region the traditions of their own home- 
lands. ‘These were often amalgamated to 
the prevailing local traditions already per- 
meated with Hindu-Buddhist features. 
Among the earliest traders were Muslims 
from the Malabar and Coromandel regions 
of India, although it is uncertain whether 
they should be linked to the tombstones 
with Arabic inscriptions and occasional 
qur anic phrases dated to the fifth/ 
eleventh-seventh/thirteenth centuries 
that have been discovered in coastal settle- 
ments along the Malay peninsula and in 


Sumatra. 


Sixteenth to twentveth centuries (tenth to fourteenth 

centuries hijrt) 
Many of the long established uses for the 
Quran continued; its text was still in- 
scribed on buildings and objects, although 
its citation on coins diminished — espe- 
cially after Muslim countries adopted cur- 
rencies modeled on those of Europe. Inno- 
vations of this period appear directed at 
the individual believer; manuscripts of the 
Quran were more frequently provided 
with devotional aids such as commentaries, 
special prayers or supplementary instruc- 
tions. Special anthologies were developed 
for personal use that contained only a few 
stras or linked the Qur’an with other reli- 
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gious texts. Another practice that gained 
strength in most regions was the use of 
amulets and talismans, in which extracts 
from the Qur’a4n were combined with 
other symbols including “magic squares.” 
Explanations given in a widely used magi- 
cal compendium cited earlier, the Shams al- 
ma ari of al-Buni (d. 622/1225), had helped 
to popularize this practice, but further 
details and examples were provided by 
later treatises such as the Shams al-afaq of 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bistami composed in 
827/1423 (see MAGIC). Such diagrams 
appear to have been used over a wider geo- 
graphical region and employed in more 
diverse ways during the tenth/sixteenth to 
thirteenth/nineteenth centuries. ‘These 
devices were produced in a bewildering 
variety of forms and made from a wide 
range of materials. They include cases to 
hold texts or diagrams, small metal plaques 
or engraved stones worn around the neck 
or tied to the arm, magical-medicinal 
bowls from which curative potions were 
drunk, and even garments covered with 
densely written words and symbols. The 
latter could either be worn or carried 
folded in a pouch. Some garments may 
even have been intended for funerary use. 
More recently, talismanic texts or diagrams 
were written on leather, cloth or paper or 
even printed for mass distribution. Some 
types of materials are primarily associated 
with specific regions, but the diversity of 
these devices and the paucity of publica- 
tions about them make it difficult to sepa- 
rate amulets or talismans into clear groups 
or to postulate their historical develop- 
ment; in some areas their production con- 
tinued well into the fourteenth/twentieth 
century. 

In order to better explore these themes, 
as well as to delineate local developments, 
the Qur’an’s role in material culture 
from the tenth/sixteenth to fourteenth/ 
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twentieth centuries will be treated in three 
geographical zones with subdivisions 
where appropriate: a central zone compris- 
ing the Ottoman empire, Iran, central Asia 
and the Indian subcontinent, another 
devoted to Africa and a third encompass- 
ing east and southeast Asia. 


Central Islamic regions 
In the Mediterranean region, largely domi- 
nated by the Ottoman empire, and within 
the Iranian cultural sphere, where Islam 
had been firmly entrenched for centuries, 
this period brought incremental rather 
than dramatic change. Qur’anic scribes 
followed well-established calligraphic tradi- 
tions but manuscripts exhibit greater diver- 
sity with respect to their size, shape and 
critical apparatus. Innovations of this 
period shared by both the Ottoman Medi- 
terranean and the Indo-Persian cultural 
sphere were a fondness for manuscripts 
executed in a minute script, the extensive 
production of talismanic devices incorpo- 
rating portions of the Quran believed to 
have protective powers, and the Qur’an’s 
use for prognostication (see FORETELLING; 
DIVINATION). The text continues to be 
inscribed on architectural monuments, 
often in programmatic ensembles that also 
include relevant hadith. Portions of the 
Qur'an also appear on diverse objects 
including banners used by armies and Siifis 
alike, swords, helmets, body armor, tomb 
furnishings and clothing. Although these 
practices are known to some extent in most 
regions, their popularity and the date of 
their first appearance vary from one local- 
ity to another. 

Calligraphers working in Iran appear to 
have enjoyed great prestige over a wide 
area. Their methods of transcribing the 
Qur’an were often emulated; ownership 
seals and other evidence demonstrate that 


Iranian manuscripts were prized among 
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the Ottomans and in India. Many tenth/ 
sixteenth century Iranian Qur’ans have a 
demonstrable continuity with the calli- 
graphic practices of late ‘Abbasid Iraq in 
their juxtaposition of different hands in the 
text’s transcription, but they also acquired 
new features including prayers to be 
recited before and after consulting the holy 
text, and they frequently end with a /al- 
nama. The latter tabulates the good or bad 
fortune associated with each letter of the 
alphabet to aid in interpreting auguries 
derived from a random consultation of the 
Qur'an, a process known as istikhara. 

Shiraz scribes appear to have been the 
most prolific producers of Qur’an manu- 
scripts during the tenth/sixteenth century, 
but their copies rarely contain any indica- 
tion of the patron for whom they were 
commissioned. ‘The same scribes also pro- 
duced a wide variety of literary manu- 
scripts that can be almost as lavishly 
decorated as their Qur’ans. The two sets of 
manuscripts have some common features; 
the insertion of a pair of illuminated pages 
at the Qur’an’s midpoint (Q 18:1) is paral- 
leled in Shiraz copies of Firdawst’s 
Shahnama. The routine inclusion of a_fal- 
nama in tenth/sixteenth century Shiraz 
Qur’ans may have some connection with 
the widespread bibliomantic use of the 
Divan of Hafiz, a local poet. 

The largest and most opulent Shiraz 
Quran manuscripts have extensive illumi- 
nation shimmering with gold, blue and 
other colors. One copy, Khalili Qur 729, 
dated to 959/1552, that may have belonged 
to the Safavids and later entered the 
Mughal imperial library, employs the con- 
trast of blue and gold in its delicately exe- 
cuted floral illumination, throughout the 
Qur’an’s text and in the appended “con- 
cluding prayer” (du ‘@-i khatum). Just as the 
Quran was often juxtaposed with selected 
hadith in the inscriptions on Safavid 
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religious architecture, panels containing 
hadith frame both this manuscript’s gilded 
covers and its opening pages. 

A late thirteenth/nineteenth century Per- 
sian treatise in the Khalili Collection (Ms. 
412) furnishes a more complete guide to 
quranic bibliomancy than does the fal- 
nama commonly appended to the holy text. 
Detailed procedures for taking auguries 
are linked both to a technical manual on 
Qur'an recitation and to a talismanic chart 
that invokes the names of the imams and 
presents other kinds of devotional aids in 
tabular form. One chart links individual 
stras of the Qur'an with particular months 
of the year. 

Iranian scribes also produced Qur’ans in 
which the text is compressed into a very 
small space. Qur’ans transcribed in this 
fashion took several different forms; some 
were miniature books of rectangular or 
polygonal, usually octagonal, format but in 
other cases the text was densely tran- 
scribed on a few pages of normal size, a 
single sheet of paper or a scroll. Usually 
their scribes used scripts known collectively 
as the ghubar (dust-mote) hands that are 
often said to have been developed for use 
with the pigeon-post but were probably 
also employed for the production of amu- 
lets worn or carried on the person. As 
amulet cases are known from the third/ 
ninth or fourth/tenth century onward, the 
practice of making miniature Qur ans is 
likely to antedate the earliest literary refer- 
ences to their production, which link them 
to the patronage of ‘Timi (r. 771-807/ 
1370-1405). A miniature octagonal Qur'an 
now in the Khalili Collection (Qur 371) is 
dated to the ninth/fifteenth century and 
a hexagonal one in the Chester Beatty 
Library (Ms. 1517) may be from ninth/ 
fifteenth century Turkey, but most pub- 
lished examples are from the tenth/six- 
teenth century or later. Although, as was 


mentioned earlier, miniature Qur’ans were 
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popular in Nasrid Spain, their transcrip- 
tion in ghubar script is closely associated 
with Iran, whence this practice spread 
westward to the Ottoman empire and east- 
ward to the Indian subcontinent. 

Miniature octagonal Qur’ans produced 
in Ottoman Turkey are often described in 
publications as sanjaq (Battle-standard) 

Qur ans, with the presumption that they 
were placed in metal cases and tied to mili- 
tary banners. The Ottomans also used 
scroll-format Qurans for this purpose, and 
a tenth/sixteenth century example in the 
Topkapi Saray: Museum retains not only 
its octagonal cylindrical case but also the 
red cord by which it was once tied to a 
staff. 

In Iran, miniature Qur’an codices in 
octagonal format and their associated cases 
appear to have been mainly carried or 
worn by individuals for their personal 
protection; their cases were often designed 
to be tied to the upper arm as part of a 
bazi-band (a bracelet for the upper arm). 
Some Iranian scribes demonstrated their 
virtuosity by using several sizes of ghubar 
script in a single volume. ‘Those working in 
the city of Shiraz appear to have produced 
miniature Qur’ans on a commercial basis 
during the tenth/sixteenth and eleventh/ 
seventeenth centuries. 

A miniature Quran dated to 1085/1674-5 
now on loan to the Kuwait National 
Museum (LNS 373 HS) was probably 
copied in India and has a bejeweled jade 
binding of Indian manufacture. This 
densely written rectangular manuscript 
was originally transcribed as a continuous 
text without illumination or internal 
divisions. Both were subsequently added, 
largely in the book’s margins, as were 
prayers to be recited before and after con- 
sulting the manuscript, and a fal-nama. 

The practice of wearing a miniature 
Quran is also attested among the Tatar 


princes living within the Russian empire. 
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The collection of the Hermitage Museum, 
St. Petersburg, includes a small rectangular 
silver case inlaid with turquoise and lapis 
lazuli and dated to 1002/1593-4 that was 
made for Uraz Muhammad, a ruler of the 
Kasimov Khanate. This case, designed to 
be attached to a belt, is inscribed with 

Q 2:255, a verse widely believed to have 
protective powers. 

By the mid-eleventh/seventeenth century 
the focus of Qur'an production and study 
in Iran had shifted from Shiraz to Isfahan, 
where the last phase of the Safavid period 
coincided with a revival of religious stud- 
ies. The leading qur’anic calligrapher of 
the late eleventh/seventeenth and early 
twelfth/eighteenth century was Ahmad 
Khan Nayrizi, active between the 1080s/ 
1670s and the 1150s/1740s. He produced 
monumental inscriptions for architecture 
but was particularly renowned for his 
Qur’ans that were copied in a clear, confi- 
dent naskh; many of them were provided 
with an interlinear gloss in Persian. 
Although Persian interlinear translations of 
the Qur’an were first introduced in the 
tenth century, they became more common 
in the late Safavid period as part of a cam- 
paign to diffuse knowledge of the Qur'an 
among a wider spectrum of the popula- 
tion. Most often included was the 
translation/gloss of ‘Alt Rida Ardakani 
composed in 1084/1694-5. Many Qur’ans 
also had marginal commentaries attributed 
to the Shitimams. The calligraphy and 
presentation of Nayrizi’s Qur’ans were 
widely emulated during the twelfth/ 
eighteenth and thirteenth/nineteenth 
centuries. 

During the period from the tenth/six- 
teenth to thirteenth/nineteenth centuries 
Iran also witnessed an expanded popular- 
ity for amulets and talismans in which 
siras believed to offer protection against a 
wide variety of misfortunes and illnesses 


were combined with prayers to the imams, 
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other texts and symbols. The most elabo- 
rate Iranian talismans are transcribed onto 
sheets of parchment, perhaps gazelle skin, 
and were apparently folded and carried in 
cases. One is dated to 1337/1919 and 
others are probably from the thirteenth/ 
nineteenth century. Some feature “magic 
squares” with thousands of units based on 
the mysterious letters that open certain 
stras, selected qur’anic texts, the divine 
names (al-asma@’ al-husnd) and other prayers, 
or their numerical equivalents. 

A few talismanic garments have also been 
attributed to Iran, but the protection pro- 
vided by metal magical-medicinal bowls 
appears to have been more appreciated 
locally; inscribed bowls were probably 
exported eastward from Iran to south and 
east Asia, where local variants were pro- 
duced. Metal plaques used as arm amulets 
and inscribed with a variety of brief 
quranic citations were popular in eastern 
Iran during the thirteenth/nineteenth 
century. A variant type employing some 
Hebrew letters and known from Iraq may 
be linked to that region’s folk traditions. 

Arms and various accoutrements of war 
ranging from swords to helmets, body 
armor and military banners were inscribed 
with texts from the Qur’an in both the 
Ottoman empire and the Indo-Iranian 
world, but this practice is especially well- 
documented among the Ottomans, where 
it was well underway by the early tenth/ 


sixteenth century. 


The Ottoman realm 
This discussion will have two parts: the first 
devoted to the ninth/fifteenth through the 
eleventh/seventeenth centuries and the 
second focusing on the twelfth/eighteenth 
through the fourteenth/twentieth centu- 
ries. The wide territorial expanse of the 
Ottoman empire and that dynasty’s 
extraordinary longevity (ca. 680-1342/ 
1281-1924) ensured that there was no single 
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Ottoman approach to the veneration of 
the Qur'an and that its uses evolved with 
time. The fissiparous tendencies of such a 
large-scale state were, however, counterbal- 
anced by the development, in the course of 
the ninth/fifteenth and tenth/sixteenth 
centuries, of a strongly hierarchical and 
centralized bureaucratic and military 
structure that was often mirrored in cul- 
tural life. The religious or aesthetic prefer- 
ences of the sultans were often widely 
emulated by their subordinates. 


Fifteenth to seventeenth centuries (ninth to 

eleventh centuries hyr7z) 
The Ottoman sultans saw themselves as 
leaders of the Muslim world and their 
approach to the Qur’an synthesized and 
elaborated upon features developed by 
their predecessors, especially the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs and their successors, including the 
Ilkhanid Mongols and the Timirids. The 
sultans Bayezid I (r. 886-918/1481-1512) 
and Siileyman (r. 926-74,/1520-66) were 
particularly influential in establishing a dis- 
tinctive Ottoman approach to the Qur’an’s 
transcription and veneration. The main 
calligraphic tradition that took root at the 
Ottoman court derived from Irano-Iraqi 
precedents, in particular the calligraphic 
modes associated with Yaqit and his suc- 
cessors; it also focused particularly on the 
transcription of the Quran and other reli- 
gious texts. A preference for the six canoni- 
cal scripts as they were codified in the late 
‘Abbasid period is evident in both manu- 
script copies of the Qur'an and in citations 
from it rendered in stone-cut inscriptions 
placed over mosque portals, as well as in 
the inscriptions, whether painted or exe- 
cuted in glazed ceramics, that were widely 
applied to the walls, vaults and domes of 
religious buildings, particularly tombs and 
mosques. The Qur'an even appears in 
some parts of the Topkapi Saray, such 


as in the ceramic tile revetments of the 
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bedchamber of Murad III (r. 982-1003/ 
1574-95): 

Ottoman court calligraphers created 
monumental qur’anic inscriptions, manu- 
scripts of the holy book as well as more 
specialized devotional tracts containing 
only a few stiras or even a single one. The 
calligraphic lineage that predominated in 
Ottoman court manuscripts of the Qur'an 
began with the son of a Suhrawardt 
shaykh from Bukhara, Shaykh Hamd Allah 
also known as Ibn al-Shaykh (d. 926/1520). 
He was closely associated with Sultan Baye- 
zid II as a sehzade both during the latter’s 
residence in Amasya and in Istanbul, after 
he ascended the throne. In addition to 
Qur’4n manuscripts copied in naskh script, 
Shaykh Hamd Allah also designed monu- 
mental qur’anic inscriptions and produced 
devotional manuals focusing on individual 
stras including Q 6, 18, and 78 that were 
often combined with other religious texts. 
Another seminal calligrapher, Ahmad 
Qarahisari (d. 963/1556), active during the 
reign of Sultan Stleyman, was particularly 
renowned for his design of large-scale 
inscriptions for architectural use, a skill 
that was also cultivated by his pupil and 
adopted son Hasan Celebi (d. 1002/1593). 

The hierarchical structure of Ottoman 
patronage linked the size of a Quran 
donated to a religious institution with the 
status of its donor, with the largest ones 
reserved for the sultans themselves. Anmad 
Qarahisari began to copy the largest 
known Ottoman Quran, which measures 
62 by 43 cm, for Sultan Stileyman but it 
remained unfinished at the scribe’s death 
in 963/1556. Documents about this manu- 
script published by Filiz Gagman demon- 
strate that between 992/1584 and 1005/ 
1596 subsequent sultans devoted substan- 
tial sums to its completion. The Ottoman 
association of the largest Qur’ans with 
royal patronage may spring from the 


above-mentioned enthusiasm of ‘Timir 
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and his descendants for oversized 
Qur’ans — a practice known to the Otto- 
mans through literary sources as well as 
from actual manuscripts. 

A religious anthology copied by Qarahi- 
sari in 945/1547 (Turk Islam Eserleri 
Miizesi, TIEM 1438) epitomizes the Otto- 
man use of calligraphy as the kinetic 
extension of devotional practice. It con- 
tains Q 6, the Burda of al-Busiri, and 
assorted prayers and hadith. This manu- 
script is also a virtuoso sampler, juxtapos- 
ing scripts with one another. Its opening 
pages contain invocations in three dra- 
matic and distinct hands while the main 
body of the text is also transcribed in three 
different hands, large-scale thulth, medium- 
sized naskh, and fine ghubar. The manu- 
script uses a page scheme described by 
Ottoman sources as the “Yaqiit format,” 
which juxtaposes a line in large-scale gold 
thulth at the top and bottom of the page 
with a densely written central panel in 
black naskh script. 

The career of Hafiz ‘Uthman Efendi 
(d. 1110/1698) exemplifies the varied skills 
required of Ottoman court calligraphers; 
he excelled both at composing monumen- 
tal qur’anic inscriptions and transcribing 
Qur’an manuscripts. He also taught callig- 
raphy at the court, where his students 
included Sultan Mustafa I (r. 1106-15/ 
1695-1703). Perhaps because of their varied 
responsibilities, court scribes were not 
always able to satisfy the needs of their 
patrons so that the latter sought manu- 
scripts produced elsewhere; during the 
tenth/sixteenth century Qur’ans from the 
Iranian city of Shiraz appear to have been 
particularly popular in Turkey. 

The 923/1517 conquest of the Mamlik 
domains by the Ottomans generated a 
transfer of Syrian and Egyptian artisans to 
Istanbul; the new arrivals added a further 
dimension to the Turkish treatment of the 
Quran. The Ottomans emulated the 
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Mamiik practice of protecting Qur'an 
manuscripts of unusual sanctity with spe- 
cial chests; most of the surviving examples 
come from dynastic tombs. Ottoman 
Quran chests often take the shape of 
miniature, domed buildings made from 
wood and embellished with inlays in con- 
trasting colors or of different materials. 
They resemble architectural models and 
may have been designed, or even built, by 
court architects. 

The most varied and extensive citations 
found on arms and various accoutrements 
of war occur on swords. The many tradi- 
tions that were attached to the swords of 
the Prophet gave this weapon a special 
status among Muslims, although how that 
status was expressed in material terms var- 
ied from time to time and place to place. 
Literary traditions affirm that the “Abba- 
sids made use of swords believed to have 
belonged to the Prophet himself in their 
ceremonies and regalia, but few details 
about their physical appearance are 
known. A group of swords from the end of 
the Nasrid period in Spain that survive in 
various Spanish collections have hilts 
inscribed with pious phrases, but these do 
not appear to have included qur’anic cita- 
tions. Some Mamlik swords have inscribed 
blades but those texts are historical rather 
than qur’anic. 

An Ottoman sword dated to 914/1509 
provides an example of the verses linked to 
weaponry. It is inscribed with the most fre- 
quently cited texts: Q 2:137, Q 61:3 (the 
Victory Verse) and Q 2:255 (the Throne 
Verse), reminders that God’s support is 
sufficient against any adversary. More 
unusual is the evocation of the Men of 
the Cave (q.v.; ahl al-kahf, identified as the 
Seven Sleepers) and their dog (q.v.), 
Qitmir. Their revival after a long sleep 1s 
viewed as a harbinger of the resurrection 
(q.v.). This assortment of texts contrasts 
with the simple, direct statement taken 
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from Q 65:3, enjoining trust in God and 
confidence in his oversight, inscribed on 
the blade of a sword dated to 94.0/1533-34. 
that was made for Sultan Stileyman. 
Qur’anic passages are also frequently 
inscribed on helmets and body armor. The 
most popular verses on both groups of 
objects are again Q 61:13 and 2:255; both 
appear on an iron helmet inlaid with silver 
(now in Vienna) that is said to have be- 
longed to Soqollu Mehmed, vizier to three 
sultans between 972/1565 and 987/1579. 
The practice of inscribing the Quran on 
garments occurred in several regions, but 
the earliest and best-documented examples 
were made for members of the Ottoman 
court ranging from the sultans to their sons 
or high-ranking officials between the late 
ninth/fifteenth and early eleventh/seven- 
teenth centuries. One served as a shroud, 
some were worn under armor in battle, 
and still others with particularly elaborate 
calligraphy or ornamentation may have 
been worn on ceremonial occasions. ‘The 
association of these garments with leading 
members of the Ottoman court is reflected 
in the elaboration of their design and the 
quality of their calligraphy. The range of 
Qur'an citations that are inscribed upon 
them defies easy categorization and sug- 
gests that some were produced for individ- 


ual use at a specific moment. 


Eighteenth to twentieth centuries (twelfth 

to fourteenth centuries hzr7) 
It is during this period that the Qur’an’s 
use for prognostication began to shape its 
transcription and visual presentation. The 
bibliomantic use of the Qur’an — in which 
a person opens the book at random and 
then seeks guidance from its text — often 
focused on key words or phrases of partic- 
ular import. Some twelfth/eighteenth and 
thirteenth/nineteenth century Ottoman 
manuscripts used a variety of techniques to 
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draw the reader’s attention to portions of 
the text that were of special significance, 
such as by writing them in a contrasting 
color such as red. This highlighting of key 
phrases was often accompanied by other 
enhancements of the text’s appearance. 
Sometimes each page of the text was 
treated as a discrete physical unit by ensur- 
ing that all its verses were complete, an 
approach that required a careful modula- 
tion of the spaces between words. A Qur’an 
in the Khalili Collection (Qur 10) dated to 
1124/1712 exemplifies this approach. 

A group of calligraphers connected to 
the city of Shumnu/Shumen in Bulgaria 
during the middle of the thirteenth /nine- 
teenth century, including Seyyid Mehmed 
Sukri, specialized in the production of 
Qur ans that augmented the significance of 
some pages through an even more complex 
procedure. In this case each half of a pair 
of facing pages had a mirror image rela- 
tionship to the other. This symmetry 
extended even to individual words or 
phrases of particular importance, such as 
the epithets of God, so that when the 
book was closed the key words on one 
page were in alignment with those on the 
opposite side. 

Banners carried by the Ottoman armies 
or used on their naval vessels were also 
inscribed with citations from the Qur’an, 
in addition to other texts and symbols. 
Most of the extant examples are of 
thirteenth/nineteenth century date but 
they are believed to replicate designs used 
in earlier centuries. The portions of the 
Quran cited include Q 4:95-6, 61:13 and 
Q 112. Symbols used include a schematic 
representation of the sword of the prophet 
Muhammad and then ‘Ali b. Abi ‘Talib 
(dha l-faqar) and of the standard carried by 
Ayyab al-Ansart. Members of Ottoman 
dervish orders also carried similar banners 


on their pilgrimage to Mecca (see Fig. vi). 
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The Indian subcontinent 
The establishment of the Mughal dynasty 
(932-1274/1526-1858) inaugurated the most 
brilliant phase of Islamic culture in the 
subcontinent. Many of its characteristic 
features were developed during the fifty 
year reign of that dynasty’s third ruler, 
Akbar (962-1014/1556-1605), but this gen- 
eral rule does not apply to the role of the 
Qur’an in the region’s religious and cul- 
tural life. Akbar’s personal interest in reli- 
gious syncretism that culminated in his 
proclamation of a new era and a new faith, 
the Din-i Ilahi, also led him to relegate the 
Qur'an to a secondary role. Despite his 
well-documented fascination with manu- 
scripts, Akbar is not known to have com- 
missioned a single Qur’an — although he 
did own a parchment copy attributed to 
the caliph ‘Uthman. Among Akbar’s acts 
in 992/1584 that signaled the promulgation 
of the Din-i Ilahi was the removal of the 
profession of faith (shahdada) from Mughal 
coins, thereby creating a rupture with a 
religio-political tradition that stretched 
back to the Umayyads. The text used in its 
place, Allahu akbar jalla jalaluhu, “God is 
great, splendid is his glory,” is ambiguous, 
for it simultaneously makes reference to 
God and to Akbar. The same phrase is also 
inscribed on Akbar’s cenotaph at Sikandra, 
along with citation of the ninety-nine 
names of God, a combination that once 
again could be interpreted in more than 
one fashion. These texts are amplified by 
Akbar’s eulogy, in Persian prose, inscribed 


on the exterior portal of his tomb complex. 


His mausoleum was completed during the 
reign of his son and successor Jahangir 
(1014-37/1605-27), who continued many of 
his father’s religious practices. 

Radical though they might have been, 
Akbar’s actions did not mean that in the 
Mughal empire the Qur’an disappeared 
from the public arena, much less from the 
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devotional practice of the individual 
Muslim. His views about the Quran failed 
to diminish enthusiasm for its use in amu- 
lets and talismans including “magical- 
medicinal bowls.” Although no such metal 
vessels from his reign appear to have 
survived, they must have existed. One 
inscribed with his name and the title of 
one of his high officials, the Khan-i 
Khanan, was replicated in over-glaze 
painted porcelain by Chinese artisans; 
examples are preserved in both Malaysian 
and European collections. 

The most significant use of the Qur'an 
among the Mughals is its role in funerary 
or commemorative structures. By the six- 
teenth century the tombs of saintly person- 
ages were firmly established as the emo- 
tional locus of popular piety and the most 
important event of the liturgical calendar 
was the commemoration of a saint’s death 
that was believed to mark the moment they 
attained unity with God, a union described 
as an ‘urs (mystical wedding; see MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE; MONASTICISM AND MONKS). 
The metaphorical interpretation of the 
tomb as a gateway to heaven is evident in 
the qur’anic inscriptions placed on their 
portals; in some instances tomb inscrip- 
tions also allude to the heavenly union of 
the deceased with God. 

Although these practices were formulated 
in conjunction with the tombs of Safi 
saints, they were also applied in monu- 
ments supported with royal patronage. For 
example at Fatehpur Sikri, Akbar’s palace 
city near Agra, constructed between 979/ 
1571 and 994/1585, the Boland Darwaza or 
principal gateway to the mosque-shrine 
complex that houses the tomb of Shaykh 
Salim Chishti (d. 980/1572) is inscribed 
with Q 39:73-5, 41:30-1 and 41:53-4, texts 
that describe the welcome awaiting the 
faithful at the gates of paradise. The most 


extensive epigraphic program of this 
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character on a Mughal monument is, how- 
ever, that of the Taj Mahall, the funerary 
complex erected by Shah Jahan for his 
wife, Arjumand Bani Begum, known as 
Mumtaz Mahall, following her death in 
1040/1631, and in which he, too, was sub- 
sequently buried (for an example of this 
craftsmanship, see Fig. vit of EPIGRAPHY). 

Mughal sources describe the Taj Mahall 
as the Rawza-t munavvara, “The Uluminated 
Tomb,” a name that reflects the building’s 
white marble facing and that material’s 
numinous associations. ‘The black stone 
qur anic inscriptions inlaid on the two 
faces of its main (south) gate, the tomb 
chamber’s external and internal facades 
and its cenotaphs convey the monument’s 
significance and demonstrate how its archi- 
tectural form and ornamentation were 
used to convey a message at once personal 
and religious that celebrates this tomb as 
the site of the paradisiacal ‘urs of Mumtaz 
Mahall and Shah Jahan. 

Those inscriptions were designed, and 
probably selected by, a Persian-born callig- 
rapher and religious scholar, ‘Abd al-Haqq 
Shiraz Amanat Khan. His scheme utilizes 
portions of the Quran that describe the 
last days and the reception awaiting the 
believer in paradise; their placement 
evokes a litany recited in the course of a 
visit. An unusual aspect of his scheme is 
the fact that most of the siiras are cited in 
their entirety. The south face of its main 
gate is inscribed with Q 89, its northern 
side with Q 93, 94. and 95. The ensemble of 
texts inscribed on the tomb proper propels 
the visitor on a clockwise circumambula- 
tion of the exterior from south to west and 
on a counter-clockwise movement around 
the interior chamber from southeast to 
south. The exterior’s four portals carry the 
majestic verses of Q 36 (known as Ya Sin), 
widely recited to commemorate the dead; 
the doors within those portals are framed 
by Q 81, 82, 84, and 98 with their dramatic 
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evocation of the world’s end (see apoca- 
LYPSE; LAST JUDGMENT). ‘he tomb’s interior 
chamber also has two levels of inscriptions. 
The upper one encircles the wall and con- 
cludes in the frame of the southeast niche; 
it contains Q 67 with its evocation of God’s 
role as creator (see CREATION) and ultimate 
judge. The lower series consisting of Q 48 
and 76, describing the eternal rewards 
awaiting the faithful, encircles the remain- 
ing niches and doorways from southeast to 
south. The south doorway, facing the ceno- 
taphs, is surrounded by Q 39:53-4 describ- 
ing God’s compassion (see MERCY). The 
upper surface of Mumtaz Mahall’s ceno- 
taph is inscribed with a prayer addressed to 
God recalling his promise of salvation (q.v.) 
that combines Q 41:30 and 40:7-8. 

The reliance on the Qur’an for the Taj 
Mahall’s inscriptions demonstrates the 
degree to which Shah Jahan (1. 1037-68/ 
1628-57) had broken with the religious poli- 
cies of his father and grandfather. Not sur- 
prisingly, he placed the profession of faith 
(shahada) on his coins and sponsored more 
traditional forms of Islamic piety including 
Quran recitations in his public audience 
chamber on the occasion of religious festi- 
vals. This trend was further augmented 
during the reign of his son Awrangzib 
(1068-1118/1658-1707), who made the 
Quran the foundation of his personal 
devotional life. A Qur’an in the Khalili 
Collection (Qur 417) was copied in 
1080/1669-70 by one of his daughters, 
Zinat al-Nisa’, and probably illuminated by 
her Persian tutor, Muhammad Sa‘td. 

The revival of interest in the Qur'an at 
the Mughal court was affected by the local 
religious climate, in particular by actions 
taken by members of the Naqshbandiyya 
Safi order. ‘Abd al-Bagrt Haddad, an Ira- 
nian calligrapher active at Awrangzib’s 
court, is credited with introducing to India 
the practice of transcribing Qur’ans within 


a small space. The cumulative effect of 
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these trends encouraged a broader interest 
in the Qur'an in the region during the later 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Not 
only does the local production of its manu- 
scripts increase but that text is used in a 
variety of physical contexts. ‘These include 
the production of talismans and talismanic 
garments as well as the addition of reli- 
gious texts to weapons, body armor and 
banners. These practices may well have 
reached India from Iran or even from the 
Ottoman empire, but they also acquired a 
local flavor. Indian talismanic garments 
normally contain the integral text of the 
Qur'an instead of the combination of texts 
and symbols that predominate in Iran and 
Turkey. Many of the published Indian 
accoutrements of war were produced for 
local Deccani rulers during the twelfth/ 
eighteenth century, and these often com- 
bine qur’anic citations with Shi7 litanies. 
The same combination of qur’anic texts 
and Shrii prayers also appears on talis- 
mans that were produced in both Iran and 
India (for an example of this combination 
on an Iranian battle standard, see Fig. x 


of EPIGRAPHY). 


East Asia 
The reign of the Cheng-te emperor 
(1506-21 C.E.) exemplifies the manner in 
which Muslim eunuchs at the Ming court 
helped to integrate the Qur’an into Chi- 
nese material culture. He is remembered 
for the way in which he delegated the 
administration of his empire to the 
eunuchs of the imperial household, many 
of whom were Muslim. It was through 
their control over palace workshops that 
some of the blue and white porcelain pro- 
duced at the imperial kilns in Jingdezhen 
bear inscriptions in Persian and Arabic, 
including passages from the Qur'an. Most 
of the objects follow Chinese traditions in 
form and function; those with the longest 


qur anic texts are vertical screens designed 
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to be placed on a table, where they could 
have served in lieu of a mzhrab for private 
devotions. One in the Percival David 
Foundation, London, is inscribed with 

Q 72:18-20 (see Fig. v). A fragment bearing 
a prayer in Arabic was recently excavated 
at the site of the Ming imperial kilns in 
Zushan. 

Whether these goods for court use were 
linked to a broader production of inscribed 
objects or vessels intended for export to 
Muslim regions is not yet clear. A few other 
bowls from the Cheng-te reign preserved 
in Near Eastern collections and inscribed 
with Arabic texts may have been sent as 
gifts to Muslim rulers. ‘The expanded pro- 
duction of bowls inscribed with qur’anic 
passages occurs in the “Swatow porce- 
lains” decorated in over-glaze enamels 
generally linked to the Wan-li reign 
(1573-1619 c.E.). Two series of magical- 
medicinal bowls now in Malaysian and 
European collections, one type directed at 
a Sunni audience and another with Shit 
prayers, are inscribed internally with selec- 
tions from the Quran as well as historical 
inscriptions that link their design to a high 
official at the court of the Mughal emperor 
Akbar. A third group focuses primarily on 
Q 2:256 and is non-sectarian. These three 
groups of bowls exhibit a broad range of 
quality, but in the best examples the accu- 
racy of their inscriptions suggests that 
Muslims were involved in their production. 
The decoration of a fourth series of porce- 
lain magical-medicinal bowls dating to the 
twelfth/eighteenth century combines a 
central “magic-square” with concentric 
rings of qur’anic citations. The inscriptions 
on many of them appear to have been 
drawn rather than written, suggesting that 
artisans with no knowledge of Arabic were 
replicating a model supplied to them. 

The question of how these vessels in- 
scribed with the Qur’an affected the mate- 
rial culture of China’s Muslim population 
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is uncertain. Any broader examination of 
the role of the Qur'an in China must take 
account of the manner in which Islam 
absorbed features from the region’s domi- 
nant cultural traditions, particularly Con- 
fucianism. This current is epitomized by 
the hesitant approach of Chinese Muslims 
toward the printing and translation of the 
Qur’an (see TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
QuR’AN). Although excerpts from the 
Quran had been either paraphrased or 
transliterated into Chinese since at least 
the sixteenth century, the first integral 
translations were produced only in the 
fourteenth/twentieth century. The knowl- 
edge of the Qur’an was, for most Chinese 
Muslims during these centuries, limited to 
passages memorized for devotional use 


under the tutelage of their akhunds. 


Malaysia and the Indonesian archipelago 

The character of Muslim practice in this 
region has always blended local traditions 
with imported features, but the source of 
the latter has varied over time. During the 
tenth/sixteenth and eleventh/seventeenth 
centuries connections were strong with the 
Muslims of Gujarat in western India, who 
brought with them connections to various 
Safi orders; more recently, links to the Ara- 
bian peninsula have assumed a primary 
importance. Initially, acceptance of Islam 
appears to have caused only limited 
changes in the island’s material culture, 
although this perception may be shaped by 
a climate that precludes the preservation of 
organic materials such as manuscripts. 
One topic that deserves further investiga- 
tion is the way in which the importance of 
textiles in the region’s local social and cere- 
monial life led to their use in religious 
observances. ‘The Khalili Collection con- 
tains a selendang, a kind of shawl worn 
draped around the head or shoulders, 
which is covered with densely written 
Arabic inscriptions that include the 
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widely used “Victory Verse” (Q 61:13; see 
Fig. vu). 

Studies of the religious life of the region 
have demonstrated the popularity of short 
religio-magical tracts that have a qur’anic 
foundation, but are independent composi- 
tions often written in vernacular languages 
and distributed to believers by local reli- 
gious figures with mystical tendencies (see 
also SOUTHEAST ASIAN LITERATURE AND 
THE QURAN). The twelfth/eighteenth and 
thirteenth/nineteenth century Qur’ans 
from Malaysia or Indonesia are generally 
copied in a form of naskh and written on 
European paper. Their illumination con- 
tains luxuriant foliage embellished by fini- 
als that derives from local decorations in 
other media. A Qur’an in the Shaker Col- 
lection may have been written primarily 


with a brush rather than a pen. 


Africa 


The religious and cultural traditions of 
Muslim Africa can be divided into three 
broad geographic zones. The first, which 
stretches along the Mediterranean from 
Egypt to Morocco, has been covered in 
earlier sections of this essay so here atten- 
tion will be focused on sub-Saharan west 
Africa and on the continent’s eastern por- 
tion, a region that includes the Sudan, 
Somalia and the eastern littoral as far as 
Mozambique, often called the “Swahili 
coast.” These western and eastern regions 
differ in their approach to religious archi- 
tecture, in their modes of transcribing the 
Qur'an, and also in the manner in which 
the sacred text was integrated into the 
activities of daily life (see also AFRIGAN 
LITERATURE). Many roles assumed by the 
Quran in west Africa bear the impress of 
the religious and cultural traditions of 
north Africa, particularly Morocco, 
whereas customs along the Swahili coast 
often display a close affinity to the prac- 
tices of south Arabia. 
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West Africa 
It is often said that in Africa, Islam devel- 
ops distinctive features in response to local 
traditions and rituals. One distinctive 
regional tradition, copying the Qur'an on 
loose folios or even a collection of single 
sheets that are then stored and carried in 
a leather pouch, probably derives from 
north Africa, where texts from the seventh/ 
thirteenth century mention the storage and 
transportation of Qur’ans in leather bags. 
The earliest surviving west African manu- 
scripts of this type appear to date from 
the eleventh/seventeenth century, and 
they continued to be produced into the 
thirteenth/nineteenth century. The script 
with which the text was transcribed in west 
Africa also is rooted in north African 
scribal practice. 

Other west African approaches to the 
Qur’an appear to derive from local needs 
and customs including a fondness for link- 
ing portions of its text with specific designs 
or images, creating an iconographic whole 
that can be used in conjunction with par- 
ticular rituals. A good example of such a 
fusion are the talismans that combine a 
highly stylized image of Buraq, the Proph- 
et’s mount during his heavenly ascension 
(q.v.), not with Q 17:1 (where that event is 
described), but rather with the ever popu- 
lar Q 2:255. In Sierra Leone these text- 
image hybrids were customarily affixed to 
the doorways of houses to protect the 
inhabitants against nefarious forces or 
evil spirits. 

Three printed talismans purchased ca. 
1970 C.E. at Mopti in Mali and published 
by G.C, Anawati (Trois talismans musul- 
mans) offer a more elaborate fusion of text 
and image than this simple Buraq amulet, 
and were intended to provide protection 
against a wider variety of difficulties. One 
features a circular device, possibly symbolic 
of a cave, containing the names of the 


Seven Sleepers and their dog Qitmir 
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(mentioned in Q 18) that is framed by 

Q 2:255 and is accompanied by seven addi- 
tional verses of particular potency (Q 9:51; 
10:107; 11:6, 56; 29:60; 35:2; 39:39). A sec- 
ond, said to offer protection during voy- 
ages by ship, has the drawing of an oblong 
object, possibly a boat, and a “magic 
square” filled with the numerical equiva- 
lents of selected divine attributes (al-asma’ 
al-husna). The accompanying quranic cita- 
tion links fragments taken from a number 
of verses and culminates in the mysterious 
letters prefaced to several stiras. The third 
talisman, intended for protection against 
the maladies of love, has a square of nine 
units divided by diagonal lines into a series 
of triangular compartments. This frame is 
composed with the words of Q 94, and the 
Prophet’s name is inscribed at the intersec- 
tions of four sets of lines (see NAMES OF 
THE PROPHET). A simpler version of this 
design, focusing only on the word Allah, 
was used ca. 1980 G.£. in Ghana by the 
Imam of Techiman to decorate cloth for 
ceremonial use. 

Copying and memorizing the Qur'an was 
the foundation of education for the Mus- 
lims of both west and east Africa, a cir- 
cumstance that helped to link the symbolic 
language of the two zones (see TEACHING 
AND PREACHING THE QUR'AN). Even the 
materials used in that transfer of knowl- 
edge gained a power and prestige of their 
own. Children customarily copied the 
Quran onto hand-held writing boards 
with pen and ink. After a given section of 
the text had been memorized, the board 
was washed to prepare it to receive the 
next installment; the resulting mixture of 
ink and water was prized for its curative 
and protective powers. Writing boards 
were also decorated with various abstract 
patterns and those designs were, in turn, 
transferred to other objects. Among the 
Hausa of Nigeria, persons skilled in 
qur anic calligraphy were often called upon 
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to prepare patterns for embroideries and 
other decorations. 

The writing board itself can even become 
a kind of symbolic replacement for the 
Qur'an. Its distinctive outline of an upright 
rectangle with an arrow-shaped handle 
protruding from one narrow side appears 
in architectural decoration and on portable 
objects. The fusion between the Qur’an’s 
text and the manner in which it was trans- 
mitted is epitomized in an elaborately dec- 
orated writing board from Omdurman in 
the Republic of the Sudan (see Fig. vim). Its 
central zone is inscribed with Q 97, which 
describes the Qur’an’s revelation on the 
Night of Power (q.v.), an event linked to 27 
Ramadan and celebrated with consider- 
able pomp in the region. 


East Africa 
Most of the east African objects in western 
collections are linked to the epic struggles 
centered in the present Republic of the 
Sudan between the British army and the 
Mahdiyya movement led by Muhammad 
Ahmad al-Mahdi (d. 1313/1895) and his 
successor Khalifa ‘Abdullahi (d. 1317/1899). 
Those objects coupled with contemporary 
descriptions and photographs demonstrate 
the varied ways in which the Qur'an served 
to bolster the Mahdi and his army. They 
recited it as they went into battle, followed 
banners inscribed with its text, carried 
swords with qur’anic inscriptions and wore 
armor festooned with qur’anic phrases and 
other prayers inscribed on leather-covered 
amulets or written on miniature writing 
boards. 

There are too few published east African 
Qurans to support broad conclusions. One 
in the Khalili Collection, Qur 706, dated to 
1162/1749, appears to have been made by a 
professional scribe for a religious scholar 
because it also contains supplementary 
texts about techniques of recitation, as well 
as selected hadiths and prayers. Its naskh 
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script has some affinities with hands used 
in western India; the manuscript was once 
in Zanzibar. An example dated to 1296/ 
1879 in the Safwat Collection appears to 
have been copied by its owner for his per- 
sonal use in the region of Helwan on the 
Egyptian-Sudanese border. Its naskh script 
resembles scholarly hands used in Egypt, 
but its boldly executed red and black illu- 


mination must spring from local traditions. 
Priscilla P. Soucek 
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Maturity 


Full physical and mental capacity. The 
notion of maturity (ashudd, rushd) has refer- 
ence to a person who has attained com- 
plete natural development, who is fully 
grown and capable of assuming the re- 
sponsible management of his or her own 


affairs. 


Physical maturity 
The common word indicating physical 
maturity is ashudd, from the root sh-d-d 
meaning “to strengthen.” It occurs eight 
times in the Qur'an, in every instance in 
conjunction with some form of the root 
b-l-gh, which in itself connotes “coming of 
age.” The same root also yields words that 
signify eloquence in speech, thus suggest- 
ing a connection between maturity and the 
ability to express oneself forcefully and ele- 
gantly. An individual who has passed pu- 
berty and achieved majority is baligh. In 
two instances, Q 6:152 and Q 17:34, a 
phrase with derivatives of these two roots 
has reference to guardianship (q.v.) over 
the property (q.v.) of orphans (q.v.). Guard- 
lans are commanded not to appropriate 
the wealth (q.v.) of orphans and to act with 
regard to it only in a proper (“the best”) 
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manner until the minor comes of age, at 
which time his property must be turned 
over to him, if he be found capable of 
managing it. The legal schools extended 
the same rule to the guardianship of a 
father over the property of his own chil- 
dren (q.v.; see also FAMILY; LAW AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

Exceptions to the absolute prohibition of 
a guardian’s use of a ward’s wealth are al- 
lowed, however, as in Q 4:6, where some- 
thing like a wage for the guardian’s efforts 
in overseeing the property of his ward 
seems to be permitted for those who do not 
enjoy great wealth of their own. Important 
is that the guardian should act always in 
the best interest of the ward and not waste 
the latter’s resources recklessly or foolishly. 
There is a specific warning against speedily 
devouring a ward’s wealth in order to uti- 
lize it all for the guardian’s purposes before 
the ward comes of age and is entitled to his 
or her property. 

The connection between maturity and 
the control of property is also made in the 
story of Moses’ (q.v.) encounter with one of 
the servants of God to whom had been 
“granted mercy (q.v.) from us and to whom 
we had taught knowledge (see KNOWLEDGE 
AND LEARNING) from ourselves” (Q 18:65), a 
figure who is usually identified with Khidr 
(see KHADIR/KHIDR). The explanation for 
Khidr’s restoration of a broken-down wall 
in a city that had received him and Moses 
ungraciously lay in a treasure buried be- 
neath the wall. The treasure belonged to 
two orphaned boys whom God intended 
should reach their maturity and thus be 
able to claim their treasure. 

According to the legal schools, the indica- 
tions of maturity are the physical develop- 
ments that normally accompany puberty. 
In the case of boys they are the appear- 
ance of pubic hair and the occurrence of 


nocturnal emissions, while in girls they are 
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the onset of menstruation (q.v.), the con- 
summation of marriage and the fact of the 
woman’s having lived with her husband 
for a period of time (see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE). Pregnancy is also an evidence 
of maturity in girls. 

There is disagreement among the legal 
schools about the age at which maturity is 
achieved if the usual physical signs are ab- 
sent. The majority holds that age fifteen 
marks the passage to maturity. If the signs 
of puberty are present, some would allow 
the age to be pushed back as far as nine 
years but no farther. Abi Hanifa (d. 150/ 
767) allows a guardian to maintain custo- 
dianship of a ward’s property until age 
twenty-five if the latter is deemed incom- 
petent to manage it properly alone. In such 
a case the criterion for determining matu- 
rity is clearly not solely physical. 

The age of maturity is made somewhat 
unclear by certain other considerations. 
For example, a child is considered to have 
achieved the power of discrimination by 
the age of seven, discrimination being cer- 
tainly one of the aspects of maturity. Seven 
is the age at which boys must begin to ful- 
fill the religious duties, such as prayer (q.v.), 
that are incumbent upon adult Muslims. In 
cases in which there is dispute between 
parents about the custodianship of a child 
who has reached seven years, the child is 
held to have sufficient powers of discrimi- 
nation to be able to choose with which of 
the parents he will live. There is a similar 
ambiguity about maturity in connection 
with the age of marriage. Although be- 
trothal may occur at any age through the 
action of a child’s custodian, the consum- 
mation of a marriage is presumably an 
occurrence that marks the full develop- 
ment of an individual. Pregnancy is, there- 
fore, an indication of maturity. 

There are some matters for which matu- 


rity is a necessary condition. The disposi- 


MATURITY 


tion of one’s self or one’s property cannot 
be made until maturity is reached, the re- 
sponsibility before that time falling upon 
the custodian or guardian of the immature 
person. Guardianship of a minor is, there- 
fore, restricted to those who are of full age 
and free (see SLAVES AND SLAVERY). A wali 
or guardian who provides a marriage part- 
ner for a minor child must be a person of 
full age. Similarly it is only a person of full 
age who may adopt a child, though a 
woman must also have the consent of her 
husband to do so. Maturity is also a neces- 
sary but not a sufficient condition for one 
who wishes to enter into a contract (see 
CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES). The primary 
requisite for a witness in a criminal case 1s 
that he should be a male Muslim of good 
character who has reached either puberty 
or the age of fifteen (see WITNESSING AND 
TESTIFYING; SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). In 
general, as these examples show, maturity 
is a necessary condition of legal compe- 
tence in the purview of Islamic law. 


Mental maturity (rushd) 


In the verses that deal with the manage- 
ment of the property of orphans, guard- 
lans are commanded to test the orphans 
before turning their property over to them 
(Q 4:6). The basis for delivering the prop- 
erty is “if you find in them rushd,” 1.e. 
sound judgment (q.v.) or mental compe- 
tence for the handling of their own affairs 
(see INSANITY). The negative expression of 
the same point is made in Q 4:5 where the 
command is given “make not over your 
property... to the weak of understand- 
ing.” Mental competence is also associated 
with attaining full age in the story of Jo- 
seph (q.v.) where it is said of him “and 
when he reached his maturity we gave him 
wisdom and judgment” (Q 12:22). Precisely 
the same is said of Moses (Q 28:14). 
Mawardi (d. 450/1058) and other classical 
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exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) insist that men- 
tal maturity (glossed as ‘aqil) be a require- 
ment for the caliphate (cf. al-Qadt, Term; 


see also CALIPH; IMAM). 


Spiritual maturity 
A verse that enjoins loving treatment for 
one’s parents (q.v.; Q 46:15; see also SOCIAL 
INTERACTIONS; KINSHIP), indicates that a 
true realization of God’s goodness comes 
when one “attains maturity and reaches 
forty years of age.” At that time a person 
begins to thank God for the blessing (q.v.) 
bestowed upon the parents and himself, to 
ask that he may do good that pleases God, 
to pray for the well-being of his offspring, 
and to affirm his submission to God (see 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE; GOOD AND 
EVIL). Full spiritual realization, thus, seems 
to come long after physical maturation. 


Maturity as proof of God’s creatwe power 
In two verses of the Qur’an (Q 22:5 and 
40:67) the attainment of maturity is pre- 
sented as an argument for God’s sover- 
eignty over the world as its creator (see 
CREATION; COSMOLOGY). He is described 
as the one who created people from dust, 
effected their development in the womb 
and brought them forth as babies so that 
they might achieve their maturity (see 
BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION AND STAGES OF 
LIFE). The creative process and its stages 
are offered as a proof (q.v.) against those 
who deny the resurrection (q.v.). The God 
who brought the human race into being 
can restore what has apparently been lost. 
In Q 40:68, immediately following the de- 
scription of a human being’s development 
through the stages of life, the point is 
driven home by the statement “He it is 
who gives life (q.v.) and causes death (see 
DEATH AND THE DEAD), so when he decrees 
a thing, he only says to it, ‘Be,’ and it is.” 


Charles J. Adams 
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Measurement 


Finding the magnitude of a physical quan- 
tity such as length, area, volume, weight, 
and time. The full meaning of the term 
‘measurement’ covers five constituent 
parts: (1) the quantity to be measured, (11) 
the act of measuring, (i) the measuring 
instrument (see INSTRUMENTS), (iv) the 
magnitude (measure) of the quantity meas- 
ured, and (v) the unit of measurement. 
The present discussion touches upon each 
of the five components, with the under- 
standing that the qur’anic mention of any 
one of them would imply their totality, i.e. 
the actual performance of a complete 
measurement. It should be noted that the 
actual measurement of length, area, vol- 
ume and weight is done on a material 
object or a substance. In the case of time, 
the measurement is of an event whose 
duration is to be calculated. 

The usual Arabic equivalent of ‘measure- 
ment’ is gids (or gays, gaws) from the roots 
q-y-s and q-w-s (Lane, 11, 2577-8, 2574-5), 
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but this noun and all other words that 
could be derived from these roots, except 
the word gaws (‘bow’), are absent from the 
Qur'an. There are some words, however, 
derived from the root g-d-r which are syn- 
onyms to those derived from the previous 
two roots (q-y-s or g-w-s); examples of 
these are: gaddara, corresponding to qasa, 
‘to measure’, and miqday, corresponding to 
migyas, “a measure’ ( Jawhart, Sihah, i, 
967). Such words from the root q-d-r are 
found in various verses and imply measure- 
ments of length, volume, weight and time. 
Beside these, there are other words con- 
nected with the different types of measure- 
ments and these are derived from various 
roots: dh-r-§ q-w-s, t-w-l and “r-d for length; 
m-s-h for area; k-y-l and s-w-‘for volume; 
and w-z-n, th-q-l and kh-/f for weight 


measurements. 


Measurement of length 

In the following qur’anic passages we find 
words derived from the roots g-d-x dh-r-5 
q-w-s, t-w-land “r-d. Q 34:18 reads “We 
measured (gaddarna) the [length of the] 
journey (q.v.) between them (i.e. the cit- 
ies),” where the act of measuring is to be 
understood metaphorically (see META- 
PHOR). In Q 34:11, however, the verb is used 
in the literal sense: “measure (qaddir) the 
link [1.e. of armor; see DAVID].” Q 69:32 
utilizes both dhar‘ (‘a measure of [length]’) 
and dhira‘ (‘a cubit’): “a chain [i.e. of the 
inhabitants of hell; see HELL AND HELL- 
FIRE; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT] whose 
measure is seventy cubits.” Qab (‘a meas- 
ure’) and gawsayn (‘two [Arabian] bows’; 
equivalent to two cubits; see Tg al- ‘aris, iv, 
235) appear in Q 53:9: “He [Gabriel, q.v.] 
was (at a distance) whose measure 1s two 
bows or nearer” (see ASCENSION; VISIONS). 
As an expression, the length of ‘two bows’ 
commonly connotes a short distance. 

Q 17:37 utilizes dai, a term that ordinarily 
signifies length, to indicate “height”: “You 


will never reach the mountains in height.” 
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The vast difference between the height of 
the mountains and human height is em- 
phasized by this uncharacteristic use of sil. 
Finally, the notion of ‘breadth’ is indi- 
cated by the term ‘ard: “a paradise (q.v.) 
whose breadth is as the breadth of the 
heaven(s) and the earth” (Q 57:21; cf. 3:133; 
see HEAVEN AND SKY; EARTH). The word 
‘breadth’ is used rather than ‘length’, as it 
is actually the ratio of breadth or width to 
the greater length of, for example, a rec- 
tangular figure, that convey an idea of 
great magnitude. This verse illustrates the 
vast expanse of paradise in breadth (and, 
of course, in length), whose dimensions are 
known to God alone, a theme taken up in 


hadith literature, as well. 


Measurement of area 
There are three qur’anic passages that in- 
clude words derived from the root m-s-h, a 
root which has the connotation of passing 
one’s hand over an area, as also in ablu- 
tions (see CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION) and 
anointing. The term for “area” (misaha), 
although derived from this root, eventually 
came to have a meaning independent of 
the actual act of wiping one’s hands over a 
surface. “Wipe (with your wet hands) your 
heads and feet to the ankles... and wipe 
(imsahi) your faces and hands with it (Le. 
clean soil or earth)” (Q 5:6). Q 4:43 also 
contains this second injunction. Q 38:33 
reads as follows: “Then he began wiping 
(or stroking; mashan) the shanks and necks 
(i.e. of the horses).” In these verses, the 
various forms of m-s-h imply passing (one’s 
hand) over a surface (e.g. face, neck). One 
can say that this action, on a larger scale, 
can be taken to resemble the surveying of a 
plot of land in order to obtain its area, but 
of course, in that case, an actual ‘measure- 
ment’ of certain quantities (e.g. length and 
breadth) is done, from which the precise 
area is calculated. By such extrapolation 
the Arabic term massah corresponds to ‘a 


surveyor’ and misaha means ‘area.’ Yet, 
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despite the presence of qur’anic terminol- 
ogy related to the Arabic word for “area” 
(misaha), there is no Qur’an reference to an 
actual measurement of area, whether in 


the real or metaphorical sense. 


Measurement of volume 
A number of qur’anic verses containing 
words derived from the roots k-y-l, g-d-r, 
and s-w-‘ signify meanings associated with 
the measurement of volume. The words 
derived from the root k-y-/ are: kala, to 
measure the volume or to give a measure 
of volume (cf. Q 17:35; 83:3); tktala, _yaktalu 
(in the form naktal), to receive a measure of 
volume (Q 12:63; cf. 83:2); kay, a measure 
of volume (Q 6:152; 7:85; 12:59-60, 63, 65, 
88; 17:35; 26:181), together with the special 
measure, kayl bat, camel’s load (Q 12:65; 
see CAMEL; LOAD); and mikyal, a measure of 
volume (Q 11:84, 85). This vocabulary spe- 
cifically connotes an act of measurement 
and the use of a vehicle or vessel of meas- 
urement (see CUPS AND VESSELS). One 
example of such a vessel is a “cup” or 
“goblet.” Q 12:72 speaks of the suwa‘ or 
drinking cup, a word derived from the 
root s-w-‘ (A related but non-qur’anic 
term, sd signifies either a measuring vessel 
of a specific capacity or a unit of volume 
measurement.) 

The words derived from the root q-d-r are 
gaddara, to measure the volume (Q 76:16) 
and gadar, a measure of volume (Q 13:17; 
23:18; 43:11). The passages just cited vary 
in the degree of measurement specificity 
which they convey. 


Measurement of weight 
The words included in qur’anic verses 
dealing with the measurement of weight 
are derived from the roots w-z-n, th-q-l, 
kh-f-fand q-d-r. Words derived from the 
root w-z-n include wazana, ‘to weigh’ 
(Q 83:3; cf. the imperative zini in Q 17:35 
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and 26:182, and the verbal noun wazn at 

Q 7:8; 18:105; 55:9). In Q 7:8 and 18:105 the 
‘weighing’ is that of the deeds of people at 
the day of judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT; 
GOOD DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS; REGORD OF 
HUMAN ACTIONS), and thus a metaphorical 
use, while in Q 55:9, the act of weighing is 
a real one. Another derivative of w-z-n is 
mizan (pl. mawazin), which has three differ- 
ent meanings in the Qur'an: firstly, it is 
used as a symbol of justice (Q 42:17; 55:73 
57:25; See JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE). Sec- 
ondly, it means ‘a weight’ either literally as 
In Q 67152; 7:85; 11:84-5; 55:9, or metaphor- 
ically, when speaking of those whose good 
deeds are heavy or light in comparison 
with their bad deeds (Q 7:8-9; 23:102-3; 
101:6, 8). An expanded translation would 
be: “those whose weights on the scales or 
balances are heavy or light,” in keeping 
with the figurative use of mizan in the pas- 
sages. Lastly, mizan means the instrument 
for measuring weight, i.e. a balance or a 
scale used in the real sense (Q 55:8), or 
metaphorically, as in Q 21:47, “We set up 
the just balances for the resurrection (q.v.) 
day.” In three successive verses in Q 55 
(Strat al-Rahman; Q 55:7-9), the same 
word (mizan) has the three meanings: ‘jus- 
tice,’ ‘a balance or a scale’ and ‘a weight’, 
respectively. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/ 
1210; Tafsty, xxix, 91) gives also the alterna- 
tive meanings: mizdan (a balance or a scale), 
wazn (weighing) and mawziin (the weighed 
object). In Q 17:35 and 26:182, qustas (a syn- 
onym of mizan, ‘a balance’) is used in the 
real sense. 

The words derived from the root th-q-l 
are thaqula, ‘to be heavy’ (Q 7:8; 23:102; 
101:6) and mithqal, ‘weight’ (Q 4:40; 10:61; 
21:47; 31:16; 34:3, 22; 99:7-8). From the root 
kh-f-f comes khaffa, ‘to be light’ (Q 7:9; 
23:103; 101:8), while g-d-r yields migdar 
(Q 13:8), gadar (Q 15:21; 42:27; 54:49) and 
gadr (Q 65:3); these last three all mean ‘a 
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measure’ of weight but are often used 
metaphorically (see FATE; DESTINY; 
FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). 

There are other words mentioned in the 
Qur'an that represent certain weights. In 
Q 3:75, gitar (= 100 pounds) is used as a 
symbol for heavy weights, in contrast with 
the small weight of the dinar (about 4 g; see 
MONEY). The dirham (pl. darahim), which is 
equivalent to about 3 grams, 1s also at- 
tested (Q 12:20), although this verse actually 
refers to dirhams in its commercial connota- 


tion (see SELLING AND BUYING). 


Measurement of time 
Terminology for the measurement of in- 
tervals or duration of time is found in sev- 
eral qur’anic verses. Four of these contain 
words derived from the root g-d-r: “God 
measures (or determines the measure of; 
pugaddiru) the night and the day” (Q 73:20; 
see DAY AND NIGHT; DAY, TIMES OF); “a 
day whose measure (miqdar) is a thousand/ 
fifty thousand years” (Q 32:5; 70:45 see DAYS 
OF GOD); “to a known measure (or term; 
gadar)” (Q 77:22). In four other verses 
(Q 3:30; 18:12; 57:16; 72:25), the Arabic 
word amad is used, corresponding to ‘a 
term’ or ‘an interval of time’ or ‘a measure 
of time.’ Among the verses just cited, in 
Q 32:5 and 70:4 the ‘measure’ or ‘magni- 
tude’ of time is given; in Q 18:12, 73:20 
and 77:22 it is known to God alone; while 
IN Q 3:30, 57:16 and 72:25, it is described 
as a long measure of time. 

One of the units of time measurement is 
the year (sana) mentioned in Q 32:5 and 
70:4. The other is “a day” (yawm), men- 
tioned in the same verses. One should, 
however, differentiate between the word 
‘day’ (nahar) of Q 73:20 meaning ‘daytime’ 
or ‘daylight’ and the yawm used in Q 32:5 
and 70:4, which denotes the sum of the du- 
rations of nighttime (/ayl) and daytime or 
daylight (nahar, see NOON; CALENDAR; 
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PRAYER). The word s@@ ‘hour’ is men- 
tioned in 48 verses; and in 40 of these, it is 
used as an expression for the time of the 
beginning of the day of resurrection. In 
one verse (Q 9:117), it is described as the 
‘hour of hardship,’ thus meaning an un- 
specified period of time. In the remaining 
7 verses (Q 7:345 10:45, 49; 16:61; 30:55; 
34:30; 46:35), however, it can be taken to 
mean the unit of time (1.e. the hour); note 
the expression ‘hour of daylight’ (Q 10:45; 
46:35). 


Accuracy of measurement 
A number of qur’anic verses contain com- 
mands to perform measurements of vol- 
ume and weight in an accurate manner by 
giving full (or complete) measurements. 
These will require the use of accurate 
measuring instruments (a balance or a 
scale with the correct counterweights and a 
vessel of the correct volume or capacity). 
Also there must be no manipulation of the 
measuring instruments that would result in 
‘giving short’ (yungis) measurement of vol- 
ume or weight, or ‘giving less than due’ 
(yukhsir) of the measured volume or weight 
(see CHEATING). Justice (gist) is also to be 
observed when performing the measure- 
ments, and is achieved by giving or receiv- 
ing no more and no less than due of the 
measured quantity. Such commands are 
the following: “Give full measurements of 
volume and weight” (azw/ii -kayla wa-l- 
mizana, Q 7:85), “give full measurements of 
volume and weight with justice (qzst)” 
(Q 6:152; cf. 11:85), “perform your weighing 
with justice and do not give less weight 
than due” (Q 55:9), “do not give short 
measurements of volume and weight” 
(Q 11:84), and “give full measurement of 
volume, and be not of those who give less 
(volume) than due” (Q 26:181). As men- 
tioned in the introductory section of this 
article and as also indicated by al-Tabarst 
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(d. 518/1153; Mama‘) in his commentary 
on the verses Q 7:85 and 11:85, the words 
“volume” and “weight” mentioned above 
connote the substance (or object) whose 
volume or weight is to be measured. In the 
injunction to “weigh with the right (accu- 
rate) balance” (al-qistas al-mustaqim, Q 17:353 
26:182), Fakhr al-Din al-Razt (Tafsiz, xx, 
206) defines al-gistas al-mustaqim as the well- 
leveled balance that does not tilt to either 
side. Finally, in Strat Yusuf (Q 12, “Jo- 
seph”), there are two verses containing 
statements in accord with the command of 
giving full measurement of volume. In 
Q 12:59, Joseph (q.v.) tells his brothers (see 
BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD): “Do you 
not see that I give full measurement of 
volume?” And in Q 12:88, his brothers say 
to him: “Give full measurement of volume 
to us.” 

While emphasis in the verses just cited 
is on the measurements of volume and 
weight, where these cover numerous com- 
modities in everyday life, it is reasonable 
to assume that the other types of meas- 
urements (i.e. of length, area, and time) 
were expected to be performed accurately 
as well. 


Measurement and Muslim society 
Measurement of length, area, volume, 
weight, and time were implemented in the 
everyday life of traditional Muslim society. 
These measurements were required in such 
matters as commerce, selling and buying 
(e.g. food, drink, clothing [q.v.]; see also 
FOOD AND DRINK), housing, and land sur- 
veying. They are also required in observing 
the rules of the Islamic law (sharia, see 
LAW AND THE QUR’AN) connected with 
prayers (salat), almsgiving (q.v.; zakal), land 
taxation (khardj, see TAXATION), and inheri- 
tance (q.v.; wth); all need some kind of 
measurement, using the appropriate meas- 
uring instruments and units (see, for exam- 


ple, Mawardt, Ahkam). As an example, 
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prayers require measurement of time and 
land taxation needs measurements of area, 
volume and weight. 

In addition to the units mentioned in the 
Quran (dhira’, sa’, qintar and sa‘a), a variety 
of other units, related to those mentioned 
above, have been used in different coun- 
tries at different times. Example of these 
are “gasaba” for length, jarth and faddan for 
area, gist and wasq for volume, uqiyya 
(ounce) and rat/ (pound) for weight (see 
Hinz, Lslamische Masse und Gewichte), and 
daqiqa (minute) for time measurements. 

An official ‘Bureau of Standards’ (dar al- 
‘yar; see Ibn Mammiati, Qawanin, 333-4 and 
Maarizi, Ahitat, 1, 242-3) was established 
early on in Islamic polities in order to issue 
‘legal’ standard glass coin weights and 
heavy weights and measuring vessels (dnd, 
dirham and fals [coin weights]; aqiyya and 
ratl [weights]; and qist [vessels], together 
with their fractions of 1/4 or 1/3 or 1/23 
see Miles, Early Arabic glass weights; Balog, 
Umayyad, ‘Abbasid and Tulunid glass weights; 
and Morton, Catalogue). These standards 
were used by the market inspector (al- 
muhtasib) to check the accuracy of the 
weights of coins and of heavy weights as 
well as that of the capacities of measuring 
vessels in circulation in the market place 
(see Economics). The master standards 
were kept in the bureau. 

In medieval societies, by the orders of the 
rulers (caliphs) or their representatives (see 
CALIPH; KINGS AND RULERS), certain words 
and pious legends were inscribed on vol- 
ume and weight standards (Miles, Early 
Arabic glass weights; Balog, Umayyad, ‘Abbasid 
and Tulunid glass weights; Morton, Catalogue) 
in order to comply with the qur’anic com- 
mands of giving full measurements of 
these quantities (see EPIGRAPHY AND THE 
QUR’AN; MATERIAL CULTURE AND THE 
QUR’AN; EVERYDAY LIFE, QUR'AN IN). 
These include the word “wa/i,” meaning 
‘full capacity’ or volume if inscribed on 
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measuring vessels and ‘full weight’ when 
inscribed on weights. Others are pious leg- 
ends such as the verse Q 26:181 (mentioned 
above) and the two statements: “al-wafa’ 
hillah” and “amara Allah bi-l-wafa’,” which, 
respectively, have the implicit meanings: 
“give full measurements of volume and 
weight as commanded by God” and “God 
commands [you] to give full measurements 
of volume and weight.” See also WEIGHTS 


AND MEASURES; TIME; SPATIAL RELATIONS. 
Said S. Said 
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Mecca 


The city (q.v.) in the Arabian peninsula 
that was the birthplace of Muhammad, 
which, due to the presence of the Ka‘ba 
(q.v.) therein, is revered as one of the “holy 
cities” in Islamic culture. A description of 
Mecca based strictly upon the Quran 
could lead to the radical revision of a large 
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number of stories from classical Arabic 
sources, which are most often of a mythical 
or legendary kind (see GEOGRAPHY; HIS- 
TORY AND THE QURAN). It can be argued 
that the historiographical elements pro- 
vided by these sources with respect to 
Mecca, a city of great religious and politi- 
cal importance, should only be considered 
insofar as they are corroborated by the 
Qur'an, in some shape or form. All ele- 
ments which the Qur’an ignores, such as 
the retrospective emphasis on the site at 
Mecca or its position as the “center of 

the universe” should be avoided because 
they refer to an intellectual framework 
that belongs to later stages in the evolu- 
tion of the corpus of Islamic beliefs and 
representations. 

Mecca is explicitly mentioned only twice, 
in two relatively late passages of the 
Quran (Q 48:24 /makka/ and Q 3:96, spelt 
bakka; see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). 
‘These may well be derivations from a more 
complete rendering of the name, which 
would be recognized in the Macoraba men- 
tioned by Ptolemy. Several other passages 
make reference to the city or its surround- 
ings, such as Q 14:37, “a valley without cul- 
tivation.” It will be noted, too, that Medina 
(q.v.), another qur’anic place of tremen- 
dous importance, is in a similar position, as 
it is named on only three occasions: Q 33:13 
(Yathrib), Q 33:60 and Q g:120. The pres- 
ence of these place references in the text of 
the Quran indicates that the tribal tradi- 
tion reported in the ancient historical 
writing of the ‘Abbasid period can be cau- 
tiously taken as a general framework for 
analysis, particularly when this tradition is 
not distorted by a perspective of Islamic 
agerandizement, such as an overestima- 
tion of the role of the family or clan of 
Muhammad (see FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; 
PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE). 

Initially it was only the tribe of Quraysh 
(q.v.3 see also TRIBES AND CLANS) which 
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lived in the city of Mecca, and of which 
Muhammad was a member, that was the 
intended recipient of the Qur’an’s mes- 
sage. The very short stira Q 106 (Strat 
Quraysh) sets out the fundamental ele- 
ments of the dialogue between the rabé, 
the divine being (who will be given several 
names during the course of the revelation; 
see LORD; GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), 
Muhammad (most often represented as 
“you”) and the tribe (referred to as “they” 
or “you,” for example, “their assembly...” 
of Q 38:6, al-mala’u minhum). This dialogue 
was to last for the entire period preceding 
the expulsion of Muhammad, which would 
take place in 622 c.£. (the date according 
to post-qur anic tradition), and which is 
clearly indicated in Q 47:13: qaryatuka allatt 
akhrajatka, “your city, which has expelled 
you....” Qarya is the general term used in 
the Qur’an for a “place of fixed abode” 

in contrast to the nomadic world (see 
NOMADS; BEDOUIN). In the Medinan period 
of the qur’anic revelation (see REVELA- 
TION AND INSPIRATION), umm al-qura, the 
“mother of the cities” (Q 42:7; 6:92), indi- 
cates Mecca, which Muhammad has been 
given the task of converting. In numerous 
other passages, this term is applied to rebel 
cities (singular or plural), which have been 
punished by God, according to the Qur’an 
(see PUNISHMENT STORIES; GENERATIONS). 
This is a warning and an example of the 
fate that is promised to the inhabitants of 
Mecca if they continue to reject the divine 
command addressed to them. 

The Quraysh, who are named only once 
in the Qur'an (Q 106:1), are immediately 
summoned to “worship” (q.v.; %ada) the 
“lord” (rabb) of the “house” (bayt, see 
HOUSE, DOMESTIG AND DIVINE) from which 
we can conclude that this house was lo- 
cated in their city. Q 48:24, gives the precise 
location of this sacred place, which is situ- 
ated “in the lower regions of Mecca” (bain 
makka), that is in the lowest part of the 
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town, into which the rainwater runs and 
wherein are located the famous wells of 
Zamzam (these are not, however, men- 
tioned in the Qur’an; see SPRINGS AND 
FOUNTAINS). The bayt, the Meccan “house” 
of the supernatural, is correctly identified 
as the Ka‘ba. This is apparent from two 
late references, Q 5:95 and 5:97; the latter 
uses the specific expression bayt for it. 

The fact that it is shared with non- 
Muslims — thus showing that the cult 
surrounding it dates from an earlier 

time — can be read in Q 8:34-5, which crit- 
icizes the tribal ritual (see souTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). Those who do 
not render thanks to God, the kafiriin or the 
idolaters (mushrikiin), those who associate 
others with God (in other words, those 
who refuse to listen to the message con- 
veyed by Muhammad; see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE; IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM), are not, how- 
ever, formally excluded from the rituals 
connected to the Ka‘ba until the very end 
of the Medinan period (Q 9:28). In any 
event, the word bayt does not indicate a 
temple, as one reads all too often, but a 
collection of sacred pre-Islamic stones, 
around which were made a series of 
“turns” (tawaf), to which the Qur’an 
alludes elsewhere (Q 22:29 and Q 2:158). 
The black stone, which would have been 
the principal sacred stone, is not men- 
tioned in the Qur'an. 

The Meccan tribe, according to Q 106, 
ought therefore to give due recognition to 
the “lord of the house” for the protection 
(q.v.) he bestowed upon them: preserving 
them from famine (q.v.) and from fear (q.v.; 
takhattuf, 1.e. from attacks on their town, cf. 
Q 28:57; 29:67), ensuring the success of 
their (commercial) voyages in winter and in 
spring (sayf), the establishment of “alli- 
ances (with the tribes)” (laf see CONTRACTS 
AND ALLIANCES) which he had allowed 


them to conclude (another mention of the 
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protection of caravans afforded by the 
divinity is in connection with the Sabaean 
Yemenites, Q 34:18-g; see CARAVAN; 
YEMEN; SHEBA). Primitive worship un- 
doubtedly included the sacrifice (q.v.) of 
large domesticated animals (nahz drome- 
daries; see CAMEL; CONSECRATION OF 
ANIMALS) at the actual site at Mecca, as 
another very early verse (Q 108:2) indicates 
(other later passages describe the sacrifices 
as taking place intra muros, within the walls, 
VIZ. Q 22:33; 5:95, 97). The place of sacri- 
fice was to be found in the immediate 
vicinity of the “house,” in all likelihood on 
the small hill of al-Marwa (see sAFA AND 
MARWA). Although the Qur'an does not 
give an exact location, the fact is touched 
upon in Muslim tradition. The Qur'an 
mentions the high hills of al-Safa and al- 
Marwa as places which are “marked out” 
(sha‘@tx, Q 2:158), indicating that they were 
designated places of ritual. This would 
have consisted of a tawaf, circumambula- 
tion, culminating finally in the sacrifice at 
al-Marwa. 

The sacrifice at the close of the pilgrim- 
age (q.v.) was transferred, however, to the 
valley of Mina during the lifetime of 
Muhammad himself, in the ceremonies at 
the end of the year 10/632, which took 
place shortly before his death (see FARE- 
WELL PILGRIMAGE). This move was a polit- 
ical decision — to bring together in a 
single trip two pilgrimages that had been 
hitherto separated, both in time and loca- 
tion, that is the pilgrimage of the people of 
Mecca and of other places in western Ara- 
bia and the pilgrimage of the surrounding 
nomads. Thus the “holy month” (in the 
singular; see MONTHS) is mentioned several 
times in the Quran, when dealing with the 
rites of the Ka‘ba (Q 2:196, 217); this may 
be a reference to the rites of spring of the 
seventh month (Rajab), which took place 
exclusively on the site of Mecca. On the 
other hand, it is the bedouin ritual (of 
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autumn), ‘arafat, which is clearly intended 
in Q 2:197-9. The nomads’ religious calen- 
dar had three holy months when they were 
forbidden to mount their normal raiding 
parties (see FIGHTING; WAR): the eleventh 
and twelfth months of the current year and 
the first month of the following year. Q 9:2, 
5, 36 mention four holy months, thus add- 
ing the holy period of those who lived in a 
settled location to the three successive 
months of the nomads. As for the seasonal 
separation of the “intercalary month” 
(nast.), clearly an anti-bedouin measure, 
this was proclaimed only at the very end of 
the Medinan period, when the Medinan 
tribal confederation had gained effective 
control of the entire region (Q 9:37). 

The very early qur’anic passages of Q 106 
and Q 108 are typically local in nature. 
One cannot yet discern any biblical influ- 
ence, not even monotheism (see SCRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR’AN). The Meccans are simply 
told not to mistake their protector. The 
theme of Mecca as a secure city, benefiting 
from effective protection, is repeated 
throughout the Meccan period, using a 
terminology which is to recur constantly: 
haram amin, an inviolable and secure place 
(Q 28:57; 29:67; the “protected city,” al- 
balad al-amin, of Q 95:3 certainly refers to 
Mecca, as does the city “which [God] 
made inviolable,” Aarramaha [al-rabb/, of 
Q 27:91). The same theme recurs in the 
Medinan period with the settling in the 
Meccan valley of Abraham (q.v.) and his 
family, including his sons Ishmael (q.v.) and 
Isaac (q.v.), in Q 14:35-9. Furthermore, it is 
in accordance with this ban, which pre- 
serves the city of Mecca from any violence, 
that the Muslims from Medina (who had 
entered the city in 630 c.£. to take control 
of it, following an agreement with the 
leading ‘Abd Shams clan) are asked to 
restrain their passions as fighters and plun- 
derers (Q 2:190-5; see BOOTY). 

Interest in Mecca, which seemed to have 
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diminished during the first part of the 
exile of Muhammad to Medina (see 
EMIGRATION), was rekindled in the light of 
several political and religious episodes. 
They were centered on the presence of the 
Meccan “house” as a focal point for the 
developing religion, and functioned as a 
pretext for reaching a political settlement 
with the tribe of Quraysh. First of all there 
was the matter of the qibla (q.v.), the cor- 
rect direction to face while praying, re- 
ported in Q 2:142-51. The change of the 
qibla was the result of the break with the 
Jews of Medina (see JEws AND JUDAISM). 
Although the previous direction for prayer 
was not definitely Jerusalem (q.v.) but more 
probably a picture of the mountain of 
Moses (q.v.) and the holy valley around it 
(Q 79:16, etc.; see SINAI), the new direction 
imposed by the Qur’an was absolutely un- 
ambiguous. The formula al-masjd al-haram, 
already seen in Q 17:1, refers to the site of 
the Ka‘ba at Mecca. Repeated several 
times in the passage on the qibla (Q 2:144, 
149, 150) it becomes a customary Medinan 
formula when referring to the Meccan 
ritual pilgrimage. It would perhaps be bet- 
ter in etymological terms, nevertheless, to 
translate masjid as signifying “place of pros- 
tration” (see BOWING AND PROSTRATION) 
rather than “mosque” (q.v.). 

The second episode to advance Mecca is 
that which the Qur'an calls al-fath, both a 
divine “victory” (q.v.) and a divine “gift” 
(see GIFT-GIVING). It refers to an agree- 
ment reached in the year 628 c.z., called 
the pact of al-Hudaybiya in Muslim histo- 
riography. The relevant passages in the 
Quran refer to a “vision” (ru’yd, see 
visions). This foretold that Muhammad 
and his followers would make a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, even though the Meccans de- 
nied them access to the city (Q 48:27). The 
subsequent unfolding of events and the 
happy ending are described, which allow 
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the simultaneous emergence of both a 
political compromise and the completion 
of the ritual pilgrimage and sacrifice on 
the site at Mecca intra muros (Q 48:10, 18, 
24, 25). Other passages recall the episode 
a posteriori (Q 8:34; 5:23 22:25, 27-9, 33). In 
Q 22:29, 33 there appears a previously 
unknown phrase, which describes the 
Ka‘ba as al-bayt al-‘alig, the “ancient 
house.” 

The most remarkable new development 
with regard to Mecca during the Medinan 
period concerns the position and behavior 
ascribed to Abraham by the Qur’an. First 
and foremost a biblical prophet, by the end 
of the Meccan period Abraham has be- 
come the leading exponent of monotheism 
in the face of the conflict against idols (see 
IDOLS AND IMAGES) in his father’s land 
(Q 21:51-70). He is thus portrayed in Medi- 
nan passages of the Qur'an as the founder 
of the Ka‘ba, the first divine “house” on 
earth, and then as the originator of the 
Meccan ritual intra muros (cf. Q 2:125-8; 
3:96-7; 22:26-8; it is later tradition which 
attributed the exterior rituals, which are of 
nomadic origin, to Abraham). ‘The formula 
maqam Ibrahim, “the place which Abraham 
holds,” of uncertain meaning, is men- 
tioned twice (Q 2:125; 3:97). It is possible 
that, originally, it actually indicated the 
entire site of Mecca. Muslim tradition 
probably prescribed the precise limits of its 
meaning by a particular story, one which 
described a rock situated to the east of the 
Ka‘ba in which there is a deep footprint of 
the patriarch, which was made when he 
built the divine “house” here. 

Thus Abraham (and his family) became 
the first to “submit to God” (muslim). The 
primordial religious “voice,” called by 
Abraham (mullat ibrahim), and “hanifism” 
(hanifiyya), the religion of the “pure” (the 
meaning of hanif [q.v.], first used in Q 3:67, 
is uncertain) are presented as directly pro- 
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ducing the Islam of Muhammad. Further- 
more, according to Q 2:129, Abraham 
himself asks God to send a “messenger” 
(q.v.; rasiil) to the Meccans to provide them 
with revelation. This spectacular develop- 
ment results directly from the ideological 
break with the Jews of Medina, which had 
become irreparable. Ishmael became asso- 
ciated with the actions of his father at 
Mecca without being really assigned a 
precise role, nor is there any independent 
story about him in his own right. Later 
Muslim thought was to develop its por- 
trayal of the role of Ishmael at Mecca con- 
siderably, in particular his dramatic arrival 
in the valley of Mecca with his mother 
Hagar. As for the sacrifice of Abraham 
mentioned in Q 37:107, the historiographi- 
cal tradition and Muslim exegesis place it 
in the valley of Mina. Before Ishmael was 
brought into this, there was some doubt 
concerning the identity of the sacrificial 
victim. The Qur'an, however, is devoid of 
these anecdotal developments (see 
NARRATIVES). 


J. Chabbi 
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Media and the Qur’an 


The Quran has been embodied and circu- 
lated in an ever-expanding variety of 
media forms during the modern period. 
The material qualities of these different 
media technologies have had an impact 
both on the ways the revealed text has 
come to be used, and the structures of 
knowledge and authority (q.v.) that those 
usages serve to uphold. Any inquiry into 
these transformations must begin with the 
premise that media practices are not 
determined by the physical qualities of 
technological forms but, rather, are 
always structured by cultural processes. 
In the case of the Quran, these processes 
include the standards of usage and inter- 
pretation that Muslims have attempted to 
apply to the shifting set of media envi- 
ronments they have encountered so as to 
sustain and enrich the traditions they 
have inherited. They also include the 
limits and uneven results of those 
attempts. 

Historians of Islam have often been puz- 
zled about why Muslim societies adopted 
printing technology so late in its develop- 
ment (see PRINTING OF THE QURAN), and 
especially about why Muslim scholars his- 
torically expressed reticence in regard to its 
use for the Qur'an. Despite the fact that 
presses, operated by Christians and Jews, 
had become commonplace in the urban 
centers of the Ottoman Empire by the 
mid-sixteenth century, it was not until 
three centuries later that Muslims began to 
make extensive use of the technology; and 
even then, its application to the Qur’an 
continued to provoke considerable opposi- 
tion. This reluctance to adopt printing 
technology has often been taken as evi- 
dence either of an attempt by religious 
authorities to retain their monopoly over 


the dissemination of knowledge, or of a 
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more general traditionalism or conserva- 
tism characteristic of Muslim societies — a 
resistance to the innovations of the mod- 
ern world apparent in everything from 
dress styles to forms of government (see 
POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN). An entire gen- 
eration of Orientalists came to see the 
Muslim response to print technology as an 
attempt to resist the forces of historical 
change by a society whose ability to shape 
its own history was beginning to wane in 
the face of expanding European power. 
The fact that the printing press provoked 
similar reactions and resistances in Europe 
at the time of its first appearance was 
often forgotten in such accounts, a histori- 
cal amnesia no doubt indebted to the 
triumphalist account of Western historical 
progress. 

Much of the earlier scholarship concern- 
ing the use of new media technologies for 
the reproduction and dissemination of the 
Qur'an assumed the history of the Bible as 
normative, and viewed those instances 
where Muslim practice diverged from that 
norm as historical distortions requiring 
explanation. As a number of recent schol- 
ars have pointed out, however, the Quran 
cannot easily be assimilated to the generic 
category of scripture, a category founded 
on biblical scholarship and thus of limited 
applicability to other religious traditions 
(see BOOK; SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN). 
New media technologies have posed dif- 
ferent problems for Muslim scholars than 
they have for their Christian counterparts, 
a difference owing to the distinct ways rev- 
elation has been conceptualized within the 
respective traditions (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION). By exploring some of the 
concerns expressed by Muslims in regard 
to the use of diverse media forms for the 
reproduction and dissemination of the 
Quran, we can perhaps gain further 
insight into the kind of historical object 
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the Qur’an has been for Muslims in the 


modern period. 


Print 
In order properly to frame the question of 
media and the Quran, a few observations 
on the concept of revelation within the 
Islamic tradition will be useful. As an audi- 
tion not heard by the ear but received 
(silently, as it were) by the heart (q.v.) of the 
prophet Muhammed, the Qur’an pre- 
supposes and demands an epistemology 
that defies and challenges ordinary ways of 
knowing. Insofar as the Islamic account of 
revelation combines and interconnects the 
ear, heart, voice, and text, any attempt to 
apprehend the Qur’an through a single 
sensory modality will necessarily be inade- 
quate (see ORALITY). For this reason, the 
Quran always exceeds its specific textual 
embodiments. Within both scholarly and 
non-scholarly contexts, the written text has 
tended to remain subordinated to a com- 
plex of oral and recitational practices (see 
RECITATION OF THE QUR’AN), more an aide 
mémoure than the thing itself (see ORALITY 
AND WRITING IN ARABIA; ORTHOGRAPHY; 
ARABIC SCRIPT), whose primary locus is in 
the human heart. These practices, and the 
structures of discipline and authority that 
uphold them, ensure the Qur’an’s correct 
reproduction and reception, its proper 
embeddedness in hearts, in voices, as well 
as in written texts. Indeed, prior to the 
adoption of the printing press, even the 
production of manuscript copies generally 
required the vocalization of the text as an 
intermediary step along the process, un- 
derstood as a necessary condition of its 
accurate reproduction in textual form (see 
MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QUR’AN). In fact, 
when the Egyptian standard edition of the 
Qur’4n was produced in the 1920s, the 
scholars entrusted to ensure its accuracy 


relied not on manuscript versions, but on 
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the study of different traditions of recita- 
tion (cf. as-Said, Recited Qur'an; Weiss; 
Modern phonographic collection; see also 
READINGS OF THE QUR’AN). In short, the 
Qur’an’s various verbal and textual in- 
stances have always remained thoroughly 
interwoven and interdependent, the 
revealed word never reducible to a stable, 
self-sufficent object, such as a book (see 
WRITING AND WRITING MATERIALS). In 
light of this fact, Muslim concerns about 
the application of new media technologies 
to the Qur’an did not simply reflect the 
privileging of the human voice within 
Islamic epistemologies, as some scholars 
have argued. Such technologies posed a 
broader challenge: namely, how can the 
practical and institutional conditions that 
ensure an ethical response to divine reve- 
lation be upheld across new and rapidly 
changing media environments? 

Not surprisingly, one of the worries ex- 
pressed by early modern scholars in regard 
to the printing press was that the mass dis- 
semination of printed copies of the Quran 
would lead to its circulation to locations 
where proper moral comportment was not 
upheld, as well as into the hands of non- 
believers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) where 
the text would not be treated with the re- 
quired respect and care. In its capacity to 
reproduce versions of the Qur’an in vast, 
seemingly infinite quantities, the printing 
press threatened to unleash the sacred 
text from the structures of discipline and 
authority that governed its social existence 
and ensured its ethical reception. In addi- 
tion, Muslims must have been rather 
horrified by the first highly flawed, and 
generally poor quality copies of the 
Qur'an printed by Europeans. It is worth 
remembering here that, contrary to our 
usual assumptions, accuracy was not one 
of the qualities generally ascribed to the 
early printing presses in Europe. Indeed, 
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the “stigma” of — i.e. the lower status 
accorded to — printed books earned them 
a reputation in some circles of the later 
Renaissance as being less faithful to the 
original than were those produced by hand 
in late-medieval and early modern scripto- 
ria. For Muslims, the possibility of mistakes 
remained an ongoing concern as long as 
the structures of expertise, supervision, 
and authority, as well as the technological 
means, remained inchoate. Outright 
opposition to the printing press, however, 
became increasingly unsustainable by the 
early nineteenth century, as Muslim socie- 
ties were gradually being reorganized in 
accord with Western social and political 
models. As a technology central to the 
exercise of power and the organization of 
political life within modern societies, the 
press came to be viewed as an instrument 
essential to any reform project. The fact 
that Christian missionaries made extensive 
use of the press in order to disseminate the 
Bible provided a further incentive for Mus- 
lim reformers to adopt printing technology. 
‘Thus, once Muslims saw that the benefits 
afforded by such mass duplication (in 
making the Qur’an universally available) 
outweighed the dangers, Muslim presses 
begin to reproduce printed versions in 
large numbers. This occured in the mid- 
nineteenth century both in czarist Russia 
and British controlled India, and some- 
what later in the century in different re- 
gions of the Middle East. 


Phonograph 
The phonograph raised a rather different 
set of questions for Muslims when it was 
first introduced into Islamic societies. 
Snouck Hurgronje provides an account 
from 1915 of an early appearance of the 
phonograph in Java, Indonesia. The first 
phonographs on the island were operated 
by itinerant performers who, for a fee, 
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would set them up in public locations and 
demonstrate their use with records of both 
musical selections and recited verses of 

the Qur'an. In the incident recounted by 
Hurgronje, one such demonstration was 
attended by a Javanese scholar, Sayyid 
Othman, who subsequently produced a 
fatwa on the permissibility of listening to 
phonographic records of the Qur’an (see 
LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL). His discussion of 
the issue is worth examining as it reveals a 
style of reasoning that reappears through- 
out the modern historical period in debates 
about the technological mediation of the 
Qur'an. The fatwa begins with the asser- 
tion that it is acceptable for Muslims to 
attend demonstrations involving the 
phonographic reproduction of the Qur'an 
as long as the conduct of those in atten- 
dance remains decent, and as long as the 
act of listening does not produce sensual 
excitement or lead to temptation. It is 
forbidden, however, to use the device in 

a place of amusement, or where non- 
Muslims are present, as the qur’anic verses 
may “produce derision and mockery 


(q.v.), 
unbelief (Hurgronje, Phonograph, 163). 


” 


and hence serve as an agent of 


Up to this point, Sayyid Othman’s argu- 
ment bears considerable similarity to 
those put forth by much earlier scholars 

in regard to the printing press on the 

need to ensure that certain ethical norms 
be followed in the distribution and use of 
printed versions of the Qur'an. The next 
part of the fatwa, however, responds to the 
question of whether one receives divine 
reward for listening to the Qur'an repro- 
duced phonographically, a question spe- 
cific to phonic, but not print, technologies. 
Here, Sayyid Othman notes that, insofar as 
“the sounds of the Qur'an are no longer 
produced by the organs of speech destined 
for each one of them... [and therefore] do 
not possess the peculiar, legally demanded, 


qualities,” no divine reward will accrue to 
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their listener (Hurgronje, Phonograph, 
163). Here we see an attempt to define 
authoritatively the limits of phonographic 
technology for the reproduction of the 
Quran, an attempt grounded in an 
(umplicit) theory of mediation. In the pas- 
sage from human voice to vinyl disk to 
mechanically reproduced sound, certain 
qualities essential to the recitation as an act 
of worship (q.v.) are lost. Admittedly, 
Sayyid Othman’s opinion on this matter 
was not (and is not today) universally 
shared (Hurgronje mentions a dissenting 
view from a scholar in Singapore; Phono- 
graph, 164-5). It is in the kind of questions 
the Javanese scholar asks, however, that we 
find the outline of an Islamic tradition of 
inquiry into questions of media technol- 
ogy, a tradition that has played a key role 
in defining the interpretive conventions 
and norms of use for new media forms in 


Muslim societies. 


Radio 


This tradition can be further elaborated by 
reference to an early disagreement over the 
use of the radio for broadcasting qur’anic 
recitation. In the 1950s, a broadcasting 
system was established in Nigeria with 

the transmission of qur’anic recitation 
included in the programming content. 
Concerned with the moral and legal pro- 
bity of the practice, the then Emir of 
Kano sent out requests to scholars for 
fatawa on whether such programming was 
permitted by the Islamic sharia (see LAW 
AND THE QuR’AN). Among the /aiawa he 
received opposing the broadcasts, one by 
the Emir Ja’afaru Ishaq of Zaria argued 
that by inserting segments of recitation 
between non-religious programs on sports 
or news, the broadcasts violated the injunc- 
tion stipulating that the Qur'an must 
always be placed within contexts suitable 
to its divine and revered status. In other 
words, it is the structure of the medium 
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itself (the serial ordering of radio pro- 
gramming) that elicits his concern, not the 
context of reception foregrounded by 
Sayyid Othman in regard to the phono- 
graph. In another fatwa, a Senegalese Safi 
shaykh (see siFISM AND THE QUR'AN), Ibra- 
him Niass, countered this claim by empha- 
sizing the self-contained and independent 
quality of each program on the radio, and 
thus the immunity of the recitation seg- 
ment from the corruptions of the pro- 
grams that preceded and followed it. In 
short, while the opinions of these scholars 
diverged sharply, their reasoning exhibits a 
shared set of concerns about the suitability 
of certain media contexts for the Qur'an 
in light of the respect demanded by the 
revealed word. It is in this sense that these 
viewpoints — as well as those mentioned 
above in relation to print and phono- 
graphic technology — exemplify a shared 
tradition of reflection on the topic of 
media and the Qur’an. And while today 
there are few Muslim scholars who oppose 
the broadcasting of qur’anic recitation 
programs, and indeed, most argue that 
more air time should be given to such 
religious topics, it is not unusual to find 
requests for fatawa on the ethical distinc- 
tion between live and mediated auditions. 


Cassettes and C'Ds 
The dissemination of the Qur’an via new 
media forms is not a process determined 
by scholarly debate alone. Popular media 
practices are also largely shaped by the 
ordinary users of those technologies. For 
example, one of the most popular media 
forms for the audition of qur’anic recita- 
tion in recent years has been the cassette 
tape and, more recently, the CD ROM. 
Commecially produced recordings of 
famous reciters, such as ‘Abd al-Basit ‘Abd 
al-Samad (Egypt), Hajjah Maria Ulfah 
(Indonesia), and Mustafa Ozcan Gunes- 
dogdu (Turkey), have become ubiquitous 
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throughout Muslim societies. People listen 
to these tapes and CDs in all sorts of situa- 
tions and locations, alone in their homes, 
in stores, cafes, and barbershops, as well as 
in taxis, buses, and other forms of public 
transportation (see EVERYDAY LIFE, 
QUR’AN IN). For some of those who listen to 
them, Qur’an tapes represent an Islamic 
alternative to other kinds of commercial- 
ized popular entertainment. Indeed, as 
opposed to recordings of popular music, 
these tapes and CDs tend to bring with 
them some of the norms of sociability 
associated with the mosque (q.v.), such that 
when they are played in a public location, 
like a store or bus, they produce an envi- 
ronment wherein certain styles of speech 
and comportment become marked as inap- 
propriate, and are likely to draw public 
censure from others present. A heated 
argument between customers at a café in 
Cairo or Fez, for example, may well elicit 
the comment, “Show some respect while 
the Qur’an is being recited!” Practices such 
as these reflect popular sensibilities more 


than the pronouncements of scholars. 


“Quranic commodities” 
The rendering of the Qur'an in the form 
of popular media commodities, such as 
recitation tapes, raises several important 
and interesting issues. As a number of 
scholars have noted, the omnipresence of 
the Qur'an, embedded in multiple artifacts 
and media technologies, has affected the 
sense of sacredness the text elicits, the 
sensibilities and emotions that constitute 
a human response to God’s word. Insofar 
as the printed Quran, mushaf (q.v.; pl. 
masahif ), recorded qur’anic recitations, and 
a variety of objects bearing qur’anic verses 
are produced, marketed and displayed in a 
manner similar to other commodities, they 
have become connected to forms of con- 
sumption and pleasure not previously inte- 


gral to qur’anic practices of interpretation 
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(see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN! EARLY 
MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY), Memoriza- 
tion (see MEMORY), and recitation. For 
example, since Qur'an tapes are often 
played at the same times and in the same 
locations as other popular entertainment 
media, recordings of qur’anic recitation 
have come to function as a kind of back- 
ground sound, one that signals the reli- 
gious commitment of the store owner or 
taxi driver, but does not demand the sort of 
attention traditionally associated with 
practices of recitation. Moreover, in much 
of the Middle East and south Asia today, 
masahif are sold not only in bookstores, but 
also in shops that carry household goods, 
stationery, clocks, and other kinds of mer- 
chandise. The fact that the text is placed 
among a jumbled assortment of commer- 
cially available artifacts in a store suggests 
that the distinction the mushaf may be 
accorded by those who purchase it (evi- 
dent, for example, in the care with which it 
is displayed in the home) may not carry 
over to contexts of commercial display and 
sale. In other words, the kind of respect 
shown to the mushaf may be increasingly 
context dependent, as consumers come to 
distinguish between commercial and reli- 
gious contexts, as well as public and private 
ones (Starrett, Religious commodities, 
158-60). 

Beyond printed copies of the Qur’an, 
qur anic verses now adorn a vast assort- 
ment of religious commodities, such as 
wall plaques, brass trays, posters, stickers, 
and greeting cards, as well as newspapers, 
magazines, calendars and other printed 
materials (see MATERIAL CULTURE AND THE 
QuR’AN). People commonly use these deco- 
rative items inscribed with verses to adorn 
the walls of their houses (see HOUSE, 
DOMESTIC AND DIVINE) or shops, or the 
windows and dashboards of their cars. 
Taxi drivers in the Middle East frequently 
carry a small mushaf mounted on the 
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dashboard. Indeed, the development of a 
market in what might be called “religious 
commodities” has driven the creation of 
ever-new qur anic artifacts over recent 
years. Computer games geared to help 
children memorize verses of the Quran 
and learn about the lives of the prophets 
are now available in multiple languages 
(see COMPUTERS AND THE QUR'AN; NARRA- 
TIVES; PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD); 
phone services allow callers to hear a siira 
(see sURAS) of their choosing for a small 
fee; video tapes of well-known Qur'an 
reciters are easily found (though, for the 
time being, they remain far less popular 
than audio versions); key chains, amulets 
(q.v.), clocks, lighters, bumper stickers, all 
bearing qur’anic inscriptions, abound (see 
POPULAR AND TALISMANIG USES OF THE 
QUR’AN). 

In many countries where Muslims pre- 
dominate, newspapers have adopted cer- 
tain qur’anic verses as mottos. Newspaper 
articles on practically any topic may begin 
with a segment of qur’anic verse. In addi- 
tion, it is now common for newspapers to 
dedicate considerable space to discussing 
the meaning and theological importance of 
particular verses (q.v.). Occurring in these 
very different practical contexts, these het- 
erogeneous usages of qur’anic language 
mediate distinct patterns of response from 
Muslims, as consumers, worshippers, or 
national citizens. In this regard, the sociol- 
ogist Fariba Adelkhah notes that the feel- 
ing of mourning that Shrite Muslims (see 
SHI'ISM AND THE QUR’AN) have traditionally 
associated with the Qur'an has been atten- 
uated to a certain extent by the text’s wide 
circulation and general ubiquity in con- 
texts of everyday life (Adelkhah, Being 
modern, 108). Similarly, the prefacing of all 
forms of public oratory with either the 
basmala (q.v.) or other qur’anic expressions 
has become so standardized since the 


Iranian revolution that it is now made the 
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object of popular jokes. A popular exam- 
ple from contemporary Tehran goes as fol- 
lows: when a farmer is now asked what he 
uses to fertilize his fields, he responds, “In 
the name of God, sh*t!” 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude 
from these observations that the Qur’an is 
simply being rendered another form of 
commodified popular entertainment. 
Despite the reproduction and dissemina- 
tion of “quranic commodities” within 
commercial domains, and the extensive 
recourse to qur’anic citations within mod- 
ern political and social life, we continue to 
find the establishment of certain norma- 
tive standards of use informed by ideas of 
the respect and distinction owed to the 
divine word (see worD OF Gop). ‘Thus, 
while qur’anic verses may be imprinted on 
many household items, they are usually not 
applied to those used in activities that 
would compromise their purity, such as 
cooking, eating, or cleaning. Likewise, as 
decorative objects, masahif and other popu- 
lar religious artifacts bearing qur’anic 
verses will usually be displayed in a man- 
ner that respects their high status and 
value, placed above other artifacts that 
may be hanging on a wall, for example, or 
set apart from surrounding objects of dis- 
play. When mounted on the dashboard of 
a car, masahif are ordinarily placed in a 
central location, and enclosed in a protec- 
tive box covered in velvet or some other 
attractive material. 

This proliferation of such “qur’anic com- 
modities” has been met with a variety of 
responses from Muslim scholars and intel- 
lectuals: while for some it is seen as evi- 
dence of a renewed religiosity among 
Muslims, for others, including many of 
those religious scholars (‘ulama?) trained in 
traditional institutions (see TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES OF QURANIC STUDY; TEACH- 
ING AND PREACHING THE QUR'AN), it 


represents a kind of commercialization 
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inappropriate for the Qur’an. Differences 
of opinion aside, insofar as the ability of 
the ‘wlama’ to direct the course of develop- 
ment within Islamic societies has been 
gradually attenuated as these societies have 
adopted secular legal and political struc- 
tures, the wlama’ frequently find themselves 
having to adjust to these new conditions. 
In short, attempts by the scholarly commu- 
nity to direct the introduction of the new 
media technologies, to define their uses 
and epistemological and ethical limits, 
while not entirely without effect, are often 
severely limited by the marginalization of 
this community from social and political 


power. 


Internet 
Perhaps the impact of new media forms on 
the Qur’an is nowhere more visible today 
than on the internet. The Qur'an is avail- 
able online through thousands of different 
websites. It can be found in both text and 
audio formats, as well as in numerous 
translations (see TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
QuR’AN). Insofar as the internet medium 
offers new techniques for accessing the 
Quran and related materials, it makes pos- 
sible new kinds of reading practices. For 
example, internet versions of the Qur'an 
can be accessed and explored via key- 
words, subjects or themes, or personal 
names. Moreover, those accessing the 
Qur'an online through one of the many 
websites that make it available will often 
find themselves at the nexus of a vast body 
of secondary sources of information 
(scholarly guides, commentaries, speeches, 
sermons, audio versions) on the particular 
verse or chapter they have chosen to read. 
Some of the translations of the Quran 
found within this domain incorporate short 
glosses or commentaries within the text 
itself, thereby redefining the text’s tradi- 
tional boundaries. Given the novelty of 


these practices, many of the ethical, 
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theological, and practical issues raised by 
such a “virtual Qur’an” have received little 
scholarly attention. Not surprisingly, within 
the advice sections and chat rooms of 
Islamic websites it is not uncommon for 
visitors to raise such questions as: Must one 
approach a virtual Qur'an in a state of rit- 
ual cleanliness (see CLEANLINESS AND 
ABLUTION; RITUAL PURITY)? If one moves 
sections of text around on the screen, is 
one commiting an offense to the divine 
word? It remains to be seen as to what 
kinds of norms will develop in relation to 
the use of the Qur'an within the internet. 
What is clear, however, is that the technical 
and practical operations that this medium 
makes available will certainly generate new 
uses and interpretive possibilities for those 
who avail themselves of it. As has been the 
case with other media forms, the task for 
Muslims will be to ensure that the ethical 
and epistemological conditions essential to 
the ways the text positions itself within Is- 
lamic traditions are upheld. 


Media, authority, knowledge 
The availability of the Qur’an in ever-new 
media forms has also influenced the sociol- 
ogy of religious knowledge in Muslim 
societies (see SOCIAL SCIENCES AND THE 
QuR’AN). As the anthropologist Dale Eick- 
elman and others have noted, the mass 
reproduction and diffusion of the Quran, 
together with the advent of universal mod- 
ern literacy (q.v.), has enabled recent gen- 
erations of Muslims to engage with the 
text in ways that had previously been avail- 
able only to scholars (see scHOLAR). Mus- 
lims increasingly study and interpret the 
text outside the institutions of religious 
knowledge that had previously secured the 
authority of particular readings. Moreover, 
individuals now bring forms of literacy 
acquired in secular public schools to their 
reading of the Qur'an, an innovation that 


has lead to a proliferation of new interpre- 
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tive and citational practices (see CONTEM- 
PORARY GRITIGAL PRACTICES AND THE 
QUR’AN; LITERATURE AND THE QUR’AN). 
One result of this has been what some 
scholars have labeled a “democratization” 
of religious knowledge, a transformation 
often compared to that associated with the 
advent of Protestant Christianity in 
Europe during the sixteenth century. This 
process is evident in the proliferation of 
sites of Islamic authority (e.g. Islamic re- 
search institutes, preaching organizations, 
popular Islamic media-intellectuals), in the 
multiplicity and heterogeneity of media 
forms involved in the production and cir- 
culation of Islamic knowledge, and in the 
relocation of scholarly arguments outside 
the traditional institutions of religious 
learning into a wider public arena. Such a 
shift was already evident in Egypt as early 
as the 1920s, in such practices as the publi- 
cation of Muhammed ‘Abduh’s éafsir in the 
pages of the journal al-Manar (as collected 
and edited by his student, Rashid Rida), 
one of the new popular Islamic media 
forms that emerged at the time and that 
was geared to a broad, non-specialist audi- 
ence. Indeed, as mentioned above, it is now 
common to find theological debates taking 
place within media oriented toward a gen- 
eral public, in newspapers, popular maga- 
zines, or booklets sold inexpensively in 
bookstalls and on sidewalks (see THEOLOGY 
AND THE QuR AN). In addition, many of the 
most influential Muslim thinkers and activ- 
ists today have never received training 
within traditional centers of Islamic learn- 
ing, but are instead essentially self-taught. 
As these examples suggest, the structures of 
Islamic authority have undergone consid- 
erable change as they have become in- 
creasingly dependent on the institutions 
and media practices of national and trans- 


national public spheres. 
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Medicine and the Qur'an 


There is very little in the Qur'an that 1s 
strictly medical in content. The most direct 
reference is in Q 16:69, which states that 
the drink (sharab) produced by bees, i.e. 
honey (q.v.), 1s “healing” (shifa’) for people 
(see ILLNESS AND HEALTH). The word shia, 
“health,” is further attested three times but 
in contexts where it is often understood in 
the meaning of remedy against ignorance 
(q.v.3 jahl) of God and the revelation (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). The word 
illness (marad) is attested thirteen times but 
in all these cases it refers to the heart (q.v.), 
and is traditionally interpreted to denote 
religious doubt and not any actual physical 
ailment. Sick people (marid, pl. marda) are 
referred to in connection with religious 
duties and illness is in these cases presented 
as a valid excuse not to perform a particu- 
lar duty. In addition to these direct refer- 
ences, there are in the Qur’4n injunctions 
that have been given a medical interpreta- 
tion. Among these are the dietary instruc- 
tions and the requirement to fast regularly 
(see FOOD AND DRINK; FASTING). 

In the first/seventh century, Muslims 
became acquainted with Greek medical 
views and gradually the medicine of Hip- 
pocrates and Galen gained a position of 
authority. The Muslim physicians and 
medical theorists systematized it and elabo- 
rated on the Greek theory and the result- 
ing synthesis is usually called Islamic or 
Graeco-Islamic medicine. It is not, how- 
ever, in any way Islamic in character but is 
based solely on teachings of the Greek 
masters and their Muslim counterparts 
such as Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037) and al-Razt 
(d. 313/925). Despite its high status, 
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Graeco-Islamic medicine was not the only 
medical system applied to the treatment of 
illnesses; people resorted to a variety of 
alternative treatments based on home 
remedies and local curing traditions. One 
alternative approach was expressed in the 
so-called Prophet’s medicine (al-tibb al- 
nabawt), which was developed by scholars 
of the religious sciences and was based on 
the Qur'an and the sunna (q.v.) of the 
Prophet. The authors of the Prophet’s 
medicine showed that medical principles 
could be found in the Qur'an and that the 
medical views that the Prophet had ex- 
pressed were not in contrast with the cur- 
rent medical theory. The authors did not 
deny the achievements of the physicians 
working within the established medicine 
of the period but often referred to a num- 
ber of authorities in the field. What they 
wanted to achieve by developing the 
Prophet’s medicine was a further improve- 
ment and elaboration that would give med- 


icine a clearly Islamic character. 


The development of the Prophet’s medicine 
From fairly early on, Muslims showed an 
interest in finding out what had been the 
Prophet’s view on illnesses and how he had 
treated them. The major collections of the 
Prophet’s sayings that were compiled in the 
third/ninth century (see HADITH AND THE 
QUR’AN) include hadiths that have a medi- 
cal content. Among them are the general 
injunctions to treat the sick but some of 
them also contain more specific instruc- 
tions or advice. ‘These sayings mainly 
reflect the contemporary medical views of 
the Arabs (q.v.) and either accept or reject 
the traditional cures, while some of them 
refer to the changes that Islam had brought 
to curing practices and even to the concept 
of illness. Sayings such as “The Qur'an is 
the best medicine” and “Rise to pray, for 
prayer (q.v.) is a cure” introduced new reli- 
gious therapies, whereas the saying “Do 
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not curse fever; it removes sins like fire 
removes dross from iron” indicated that ill- 
nesses should not be seen as meaningless 
suffering but as an atonement (q.v.) and, as 
such, as something positive (Ibn Maja, 
Sunan, Tibb, nos. 3458, 34.69, 3501). These 
hadiths were usually put together in special 
chapters, e.g, al-Bukharti’s (d. 256/870) al- 
Sahih has a chapter on the sick (Kitab al- 
marda) and a chapter on medicine (Kitab 
al-tbb). In Ibn Maja’s (d. 273/887) Sunan, 
all the medical hadiths are assembled in 
one chapter on medicine (Aitab al-tibb). 

These medical sayings aroused further 
interest among some scholars and they 
started to compile specialized collections, 
where only medical sayings were included. 
These collections formed the beginning of 
the literary genre known as the Prophet’s 
medicine (al-tibb al-nabawi). The earliest 
surviving books entitled al-Tibb al-nabawit 
date from the fourth/tenth and fifth/ 
eleventh centuries. The largest of them 
was compiled by Abii Nu‘aym al-Isfahani 
(d. 430/1038) and it contained as many as 
838 medical hadiths. He was able to ex- 
pand the number of hadiths by including 
several variants of a hadith as independent 
items; thus he had no less than twenty-six 
entries containing a variant of the saying 
“for every illness there is a cure.” The in- 
terest for medical hadiths was not confined 
to Sunnt scholars but also Shri scholars 
collected them (see sHI'ISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). They concentrated on the medi- 
cal sayings of the imams (see IMAM) and 
usually titled their collections “Medicine of 
the imams” (Jibb al-aimma). One of the 
earliest compilations was written by the 
brothers Abi ‘Attab ‘Abdallah and al- 
Husayn b. Bistam b. Shapir and has been 
dated to the fourth/tenth century. 

These early collections were mere compi- 
lations of medical hadiths and they did not 
contain any attempts to analyze the medi- 


cal advice or opinions expressed in the say- 
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ings. The most interesting aspect of these 
collections was their arrangement: the 
hadiths were arranged in chapters by sub- 
ject and the chapter division followed that 
of the contemporary standard medical 
books. The next stage of development 
occurred in the seventh/thirteenth century, 
when ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi (d. 629/ 
1231) took up in his “Forty medical tradi- 
tions” (al-Arba‘%n al-tubbiyya) some of the 
Prophet’s sayings and commented on their 
medical content. Al-Baghdadi was not only 
a hadith scholar but also a practicing doc- 
tor, well acquainted with the medical theo- 
ries of the day. About a century later, 
another doctor, the oculist ‘Ala’ al-Din al- 
Kahhal b. ‘Tarkhan (d. 720/1320) com- 
mented upon a large number of medical 
sayings in his book “The prophet’s rulings 
on the art of medicine” (al-Ahkam al- 
nabawiyya fi l-sind‘a al-bbwya). He also 
listed eighty-three simple drugs or food- 
stuffs that were mentioned in the hadith 
material. 

Al-Baghdadi and al-Kahhal b. Tarkhan 
proved that the Prophet’s advice and in- 
structions were acceptable in the light of 
contemporary medical theory. Their com- 
mentaries still concentrated on individual 
hadiths but formed a basis for further 
development, where the Prophet’s medi- 
cine was presented in a systematic manner 
including both theoretical discussion and 
practical advice. This new stage is appar- 
ent in the texts of two eighth/fourteenth 
century scholars Muhammad al-Dhahabt 
(d. 748/1348) and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya 
(d. 751/1350), both entitled al-Tibb al- 
nabawi. In addition to presenting and ana- 
lyzing hadiths dealing with particular cures 
or illnesses they tried to place these sayings 
in a wider medical framework and there- 
fore took up issues related to medical the- 
ory, such as the elements, humors and 
general causes of illnesses. In this discus- 
sion they did not only refer to the Prophet’s 
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sayings but also quoted qur’anic verses and 
interpreted them in order to support their 
argumentation. 

Both al-Dhahabt and Ibn al-Qayyim 
were acquainted with the current Graeco- 
Islamic medicine and admitted its achieve- 
ments, but they wanted to show that it was 
not necessary to refer to non-Islamic 
authorities such as Hippocrates or Galen. 
It was perfectly possible to create a medical 
practice that was based on Islam, on the 
guidance of the Prophet and the Quran. 
The texts of the two authors differ from 
each other in their treatment of the sub- 
ject. Al-Dhahabr’s text forms a small 
medical handbook presenting the basic 
theoretical issues, albeit in a very concise 
manner. In the practical section of the 
book he chose to discuss some common ill- 
nesses and their cures, disregarding the fact 
that not all of them were mentioned in the 
hadith material. Ibn al-Qayyim also pre- 
sented the main theoretical issues but con- 
fined himself to discuss in detail only those 
illnesses of which the Prophet had spoken. 
He was very much concerned with the reli- 
gious implications of the Graeco-Islamic 
medicine and discussed these matters 
much more thoroughly than al-Dhahabt, 
who showed a more unquestioning accep- 
tance of the current medical theory. This 
makes Ibn al-Qayyim’s text far more inter- 
esting and useful for an analysis of the spe- 
cial features of the Prophet’s medicine. He 
attempted to solve the problematic issues 
in a manner that secured an adherence to 
the teachings of Islam but also made it 
possible to follow the guidelines of the ac- 
cepted medical theory. 


Anti-medical views 
The development of the Prophet’s medi- 
cine can be seen as a reaction to the 
anti-medical views present in the Muslim 
community. The early ascetics (see 
ASCETICISM) stressed complete reliance on 
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God alone (tawakkul) and the extreme 
forms of reliance prevented the ascetic 
from any form of action. ‘The wider com- 
munity of Muslims never accepted the 
most extreme practices but it seems that 
even people outside ascetic circles shared 
the idea that medication meant meddling 
with God’s divine purpose (see FREEDOM 
AND PREDESTINATION). According to a 
tradition, Abi al-Darda’, one of the Gom- 
panions of the Prophet (q.v.), had refused 
treatment: “A doctor with his medicine and 
medicaments cannot protect me against 
what God has foreordained for me” 
(Dhahabt, 778, 152). Some scholars of the 
religious sciences claimed that a person 
who resorted to medication acted against 
the qur’anic injunction: “In God let the 
believers put all their trust” (Q 9:51; Rei- 
nert, Die Lehre, 207-13; see TRUST AND 
PATIENCE; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). Other 
scholars refuted these arguments by refer- 
ring to abundant hadith material that 
attested the Prophet’s approval of medi- 
cine. One of the most explicit sayings is: 
“Servants (see SERVANT) of God, use medi- 
caments! God did not give an illness with- 
out giving it a cure” (Ibn Maja, Sunan, Tibb, 
no. 3436). 

It may be that especially the earliest col- 
lections of medical hadiths were assembled 
in order to counter the anti-medical views. 
The numerous sayings showed that the 
Prophet had not only advised others to be 
treated but also that he himself had re- 
ceived medical treatment. The Muslim 
community accepted medication as the 
sunna of the Prophet and refused the view 
that medical treatment was an action indi- 
cating a weakness in belief. Quite the 
contrary, by resorting to medication an 
individual proved his reliance on God and 
belief in God, because he accepted the 
medicaments as God’s gift (see GIFT- 
GIVING) and wisdom (q.v.; Ibn al-Qayyim, 
Tibb, 10). 
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Another issue that made medicine con- 
troversial was the theological problem of 
causality (see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). 
The speculative theologians, both Mu'ta- 
zilis (q.v.) and Ash‘aris, held the view that 
God directly created all events (see 
CREATION) and that the nexus between 
cause and effect was not real but only 
apparent. According to them, illnesses 
were accidents (a7ad) created by God and 
an individual remained ill as long as God 
continuously recreated the illness in him or 
as long as he did not order it to disappear 
(cf. Wolfson, Philosophy, 522-43). Medica- 
ments were useless because they did not 
have any natural properties that would 
affect the illness. This attitude made some 
theologians reject medication and it was 
possibly the motive that led the Mu'tazilt 
scholar Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-Iskafi 
(d. 240/854) to ignore his doctor’s advice. 
Al-Iskafi consulted a doctor, got a prescrip- 
tion but decided to take drugs that were 
considered to have an effect opposite to the 
prescribed ones. He did not, as he may 
have believed would happen, get well in 
spite of the wrong medication, but, in- 
stead, his condition deteriorated and he 
soon died (Rosenthal, Defence, 524). 

The Ash‘ari scholars accepted the view 
that the perceived connection between a 
cause and an effect is not something that 
occurs independently but is each time cre- 
ated by God. It was God’s custom (Gda) 
always to create a sequence in the same 
way and therefore a pattern emerged 
which looked like causality. Al-Ghazalt 
(d. 505/1111) illustrated the doctrine by 
explaining that when cotton was brought 
into contact with fire, it was not the fire 
that caused the cotton to burn. It was God 
who created the burning at the time when 
the cotton touched the fire. The fire did 
not have any natural ability to burn nor 
cotton the ability to be burned. The 
burning would not have taken place if 
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God had not created it (Wolfson, Philosophy, 
544). 

The practical consequences of this the- 
ory did not lead the Ash‘aris to reject 
medicaments. Al-Ghazali argued that 
medicaments could be used, because medi- 
cation and recovery formed a sequence 
that was constantly created by God. Medi- 
caments could be used but an individual 
should remember that the drugs did not 
have any inherent curing properties. It was 
actually God who created the recovery 
each time a drug was used (Ghazali, /hya, 
IV, 250-1). 

In contrast to the ascetics and speculative 
theologians, the traditionalist scholars did 
not have scruples in accepting medication. 
They supported their positive attitude by 
referring to hadiths that illustrated the 
Prophet’s acceptance of medical treat- 
ment. They did not share the theoretical 
view that causality did not exist but 
maintained that, in a causal connection, 
God acted through intermediary causes. 
This meant that God had created inter- 
mediaries with effective qualities. These 
were means (asbab) that God had intended 
people to use and benefit from. Among 
these were medicaments, which God had 
endowed with natural capacities that made 
them effective factors in curing illnesses 
(Perho, Prophet’s medicine, 70-5). 

The authors of the Prophet’s medicine, 
according to whom medication was an 
effective way to combat illnesses, belonged 
to the traditionalist school. Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya referred to the fate of the people 
of ‘Ad (q.v.; Q 46:21-7) and stated that it 
was the wind (see AIR AND WIND) that de- 
stroyed them, i.e. God had used the wind 
as an intermediary of destruction and the 
capacity to destroy was in the wind’s char- 
acter (see PUNISHMENT STORIES). The 
Quran could be seen to attest that God 
had placed in all created things qualities 
(tabai‘) and capacities (quwan) that could 
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influence other created things. God created 
medicaments and he had given them 
qualities and capacities that could be 

used to cure illnesses; the causal nexus 
between medication and cure was true 

and not only apparent (Ibn al-Qayyim, 
Tibb, 9, 130). 

Further, Ibn al-Qayyim found the three 
purposes of medicine, i.e. the restoration 
of health, its preservation and the preven- 
tion of illness, all attested in the Qur'an. 
He quoted the verse that allows a traveler 
to postpone his fasting (Q 2:184) and ex- 
plained that if a traveler would add fasting 
to the hardships caused by travel condi- 
tions, he would endanger his health (see 
JOURNEY; TRIPS AND voyAGES). The 
quranic permission of postponement pre- 
sented the medical principle of preserving 
health. The principle of restoring health 
was evident in Q 2:196 allowing a person 
who did not participate in the actual pil- 
grimage (q.v.) to compensate for it by fast- 
ing or giving alms (see ALMSGIVING). 
According to Ibn al-Qayyim, he could then 
shave his head like a pilgrim and the shav- 
ing was in his case good for his health, 
because it opened pores and allowed 
harmful substances to leave the body. Here 
Ibn al-Qayyim referred to the contempo- 
rary medical principle of releasing cor- 
rupt substances from the body in order to 
restore health. The third objective of med- 
icine was to prevent illnesses from occur- 
ring and this principle Ibn al-Qayyim saw 
reflected in Q 4:43, where a sick person is 
advised to perform his ablutions (see 
CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION) with sand 
instead of water (q.v.). According to Ibn 
al-Qayyim this provision was made to pre- 
vent the individual from exposing himself 
to water that may contain substances that 
could worsen his condition. This Ibn al- 
Qayyim saw as God’s guidance for the 
prevention of illnesses (Ibn al-Qayyim, 
Tibb, 2-3). 
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Theory in the Prophet’s medicine in the 

eighth/ fourteenth century 
According to the Graeco-Islamic theory, 
all things are composed of four elements: 
fire (q.v.), air, water and earth (q.v.). In 
humans, these elements are present in the 
form of four humors: yellow bile, blood, 
phlegm and black bile. In a healthy indi- 
vidual the humors are in balance, whereas 
an illness is seen as an imbalance that 
should be rectified either by a diet or 
actual medication. Life is maintained by 
the innate heat (harara ghariziyya), which is 
contained in the heart and nourished by 
spirits (Gk. pneumata, Ar. arwah). There are 
three types of spirits: natural, animal and 
psychic spirits, which support the corre- 
sponding faculties that govern the various 
physiological processes in the body. Natu- 
ral spirit originates in the liver, animal 
spirit in the heart and psychic spirit in the 
brain. The spirits and faculties reach the 
various organs through veins, arteries and 
nerves and maintain life in the organ and 
enable it to function (see ARTERY AND 
VEIN). For example, the psychic spirit and 
the psychic faculty are carried from the 
brain by nerves to the organs and enable 
humans to perceive and move. 

This theory was not only known and 
appreciated by the medical profession but 
it seems that it received a wide recognition 
in society. One indication of this is the fact 
that even the scholars of religious learning, 
al-Dhahabi and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya 
who formulated the theory of the Proph- 
et’s medicine, considered it a valid descrip- 
tion of human physiology. In the Prophet’s 
medicine, the Graeco-Islamic views of 
physiology were not usually discussed in 
very great detail but the theory was curso- 
rily presented indicating that it was gener- 
ally known and widely accepted. 

In some cases, the authors referred to 
the Quran and pointed out that certain 
aspects of the theory were, in fact, con- 
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firmed in the revelation. For example, in 
discussing fetal development al-Dhahabi 
accepted the Graeco-Islamic view that the 
fetus originated in a mixture of male and 
female semen (see BIOLOGY AS THE 
CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE). In his 
opinion this was also attested in the Quran 
and he quoted the verse “We created man 
of an extraction of clay (q.v.), then we set 
him, a drop (nui/a), in a receptacle secure” 
(Q 23:12-3). The traditional interpretation 
identified the word nutfa, “drop,” as male 
sperm but al-Dhahabt ignored this and 
spoke of both male and female semen. He 
claimed that “from the fluid of the man 
are created the basic organs and from the 
fluid of the woman is created the flesh” 
(Dhahabt, 77d, 215). By broadening the 
meaning of the word “drop” to include 
also female semen, al-Dhahabi was able 
to show that there was no contradiction 
between the accepted medical theory and 
the Quran. 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya took up the 
Graeco-Islamic idea of elements as the 
basic components of the human being and 
compared this view to the information 
given in the Qur’an. He could find three of 
the four elements attested in the Qur'an: 
water, earth and air (Ibn al-Qayyim, 7ibd, 
15). Water is mentioned in Q 25:54: “And it 
is he who created of water a mortal 
(bashar).” ‘The element earth is referred to 
in a number of verses according to which 
God created man of dust (turab), e.g. 

Q 18:37. A combination of water and earth 
is indicated when it is said that man was 
created from clay (tin), e.g. Q 6:2. The 
presence of air is attested in Q 55:14: “He 
created man of a clay like potter’s.” ‘This 
clay (salsal) is dried clay and, therefore, its 
ingredients are not only earth and water 
but also the air that dried it. 

Ibn al-Qayyim accepted that these three 
elements were present in man, but he re- 
jected the fourth element, fire. The Qur'an 
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says explicitly that the devil (q.v.; Iblis) was 
created from fire whereas humans were not 
(Q 7:12), therefore it was impossible that fire 
would be an element in them. The ques- 
tion, however, of the original four elements 
and their presence in human beings was a 
rather distant theoretical issue, whereas the 
humors and their characteristics had a 
more important role in practical medicine. 
Even though Ibn al-Qayyim did not accept 
the presence of fire in man, he did not 
doubt the existence of all the four humors. 
He also accepted that heat was an observ- 
able characteristic in the body, it was just 
not caused by fire. Therefore, in spite of 
his rejection of fire as an element, he 
accepted the correctness of the Graeco- 
Islamic humoral theory and approved of 
its use in the diagnosis and treatment of 


illnesses. 


Causes of illnesses 

The authors of the Prophet’s medicine 
accepted that God as the creator was also 
the ultimate cause of all illnesses. They did 
not think that illnesses were God’s punish- 
ment but that they were God’s warning 
and guidance (see ASTRAY; GHASTISEMENT 
AND PUNISHMENT). The Prophet’s saying: 
“The fever is a breath of hell (see HELL 
AND HELLFIRE),” indicated that God had 
created fever in order to warn people 
about the torments of hell. IlIness could 
also be God’s gift, a chance to atone for 
sins (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR) through 
patient suffering (q.v.) and this was attested 
by the Prophet’s saying: “One day’s fever 
corresponds to one year’s atonement” (Ibn 
al-Oayyim, 77bd, 22-3). Incurable diseases 
were trials (see TRIAL) sent by God and if a 
person succumbed to them, his death was 
that of a martyr (q.v.; Ibn al-Qayyim, 7ibd, 
214; Dhahabt, 77bd, 189). 

God created illnesses through intermedi- 
ary causes and these were the physical 
causes that could be observed. Similarly, 
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God also created the cure for an illness, but 
also this occurred through secondary 
causes, i.e. through the use of medica- 
ments and therapies. Medicaments were 
means given by God for the benefit of the 
people. The Prophet’s words “For every 
illness there is a cure. God did not give an 
illness without giving it a cure,” were seen 
as an encouragement to study medicine, to 
determine the causes of illnesses and to 
search for methods of curing. The authors 
of the Prophet’s medicine stressed that in 
this process of searching, the medical prac- 
titioners should also pay attention to the 
medical knowledge of the Prophet. The 
physicians should look for help in the spiri- 
tual cures that God had revealed to the 
Prophet and learn how reliance on God or 
turning to God in prayer could be used to 
cure illnesses of the soul (q.v.). But also the 
cures that the Prophet had recommended 
for physical illnesses should be studied, 
because God may have given him useful 
information concerning causes of illnesses, 
medicaments and curing methods (Ibn al- 
Qayyim, 77bb, 7; Dhahabi, Tibé, 52). 

The authors of the Prophet’s medicine 
accepted the Graeco-Islamic view that the 
physiological cause of an illness was an 
imbalance of the four humors. ‘The imbal- 
ance was caused either by an abnormal in- 
crease of one of the humors or by 
corruption of the humors. These changes 
were again caused by external factors such 
as corrupted air, unsuitable diet, imbalance 
in rest and motion of the body, imbalance 
in the soul, too much or too little sleep, and 
abnormalities in excretion and retention of 
bodily fluids (Ibn al-Qayyim, Tibh, 4-5; 
Dhahabt, 77d), 22). These six factors were 
the so-called six non-naturals of the 
Graeco-Islamic theory and their role in 
preserving health and correcting imbal- 
ances was decisive. 

In addition to these causes, the authors 
of the Prophet’s medicine also recognized 
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witchcraft (sey, see MAGIC) and the evil eye 
(‘ayn, see EYES) as etiological factors. ‘The 
major authorities of the Graeco-Islamic 
medicine did not usually recognize these 
factors but the religious scholars were con- 
vinced of their existence (see TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES OF QURANIC STUDY). Accord- 
ing to them, the existence of the evil eye 
was attested in the Qur'an: “The unbeliev- 
ers wellnigh strike you down with their 
glances” (Q 68:51; see SEEING AND HEAR- 
ING; VISION AND BLINDNESS). The effect of 
the evil eye and witchcraft was based on 
the influence of spirits. The Graeco- 
Islamic theory taught that in the human 
body there were three types of spirits (Gk. 
pneumata, Ar. arwah) that supported various 
physical functions. In the Prophet’s medi- 
cine these spirits gained some new charac- 
teristics and powers: the spirits could be 
either good or evil (see GOOD AND EVIL; 
SPIRIT; JINN) and their effect could be pro- 
jected onto other people. If a person’s hu- 
mors were badly imbalanced, the evil spirit 
could gain power over his soul. It could 
then further damage both the soul and 
body but it could also damage other per- 
sons because the affected individual could 
send the evil influence towards others and 
cause an illness in them. 

Ibn al-Qayyim considered the evil eye to 
be an illness that its possessor could not 
control. ‘The envy (q.v.) the person felt was 
the cause of the evil eye and he could not 
prevent the damage it caused. The only 
way to cure the disease was to eradicate 
the feeling of envy from the soul. When a 
believer accepted that God was the one 
who determined what each individual had 
or did not have, he would see the wrong- 
ness of being envious. He should follow the 
example of the Prophet, who said: “What- 
ever God wills. There is no might except in 
God.” By strengthening his faith in God, a 
person could prevent the evil spirits from 
gaining power, because if a person allowed 
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God to fill his heart, the evil influences of 
witchcraft and the evil eye would not affect 
him (Ibn al-Qayyim, Tibd, 98-101; 127-33). 

Ibn al-Qayyim also ascribed some incur- 
able illnesses, such as epilepsy and plague, 
at least partially to evil spirits. In this way 
he was able to explain why the Graeco- 
Islamic medicine provided only insufficient 
treatment. The evil spirits did not respond 
to ordinary medicaments and therefore the 
physicians were unable to cure the diseases 
the spirits caused. They were unaware of 
the merits of the religious cures, such as 
prayer, recitation of the Quran (q.v.) and 
almsgiving. If the physicians accepted the 
guidance of the Prophet’s medicine in this 
matter, they would learn the complete 
etiology of diseases and understand the 
benefits of religious cures. ‘These cures 
strengthened the good spirits that also 
resided in people and the good spirits 
would then fight against the evil spirits and 
diminish their influence (Ibn al-Qayyim, 
Tibb, 30-1; 51-4). 


The problem of contagion (‘adwa) 
The Graeco-Islamic medical theory recog- 
nized that certain illnesses were conta- 
gious, i.e. they could be transmitted from a 
sick person to a healthy one. According to 
the theory, epidemics, such as plague, be- 
gan when people inhaled air that was cor- 
rupted by stagnant water, decaying 
cadavers or drought. The contagious dis- 
ease caused the sick persons to discharge 
damaging vapors that corrupted the sur- 
rounding air and when a healthy person 
inhaled this air, it reached his spirit (Gk. 
pneuma, Ar. réh) and corrupted it. The spirit 
got into the blood (see BLOOD AND BLOOD 
cLoT) and the body lost its temperamental 
balance, causing the person to develop the 
symptoms of the disease. All contagious 
diseases did not spread through miasma, 
corrupted air, but through touch or, as in 
the case of pink eye (ophthalmia, ramad), 
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through eyes. A person suffering from 
ophthalmia did not corrupt the surround- 
ing air but his sight rays (shu'a‘ basari) were 
corrupt and could damage a healthy eye 
(Qusta b. Liga, [da 24-6; Dols, Black 
death, 88-92). 

The existence of contagious diseases was 
acknowledged in the medical literature, but 
the scholars of religious sciences did not 
find it easy to accept contagion. If it was 
God who caused illnesses, how could a sick 
person independently infect a healthy per- 
son? Especially speculative theologians 
who rejected causality found it impossible 
to accept contagion. But even the tradi- 
tionalist scholars who recognized the real- 
ity of the causal nexus, linking cause and 
effect, encountered problems in the ques- 
tion of contagion. As usual, they studied 
the opinions of the Prophet but had to 
admit that the hadith material did not pro- 
vide a clear answer. The hadiths were con- 
tradictory, some stating that the Prophet 
had denied contagion: “There is no conta- 
gion (‘adwda), no augury, no owl, and no 
snake” (Bukhart, Sahih, Tibb, bab 45; see 
FORETELLING; DIVINATION; SOOTH- 
SAYING). This hadith connected contagion 
to other pre-Islamic beliefs: reading omens 
(see PORTENTS) in birds’ flight, believing 
that the dead could reside in owls, or think- 
ing that stomach pain was caused by a 
gnawing snake (Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bavi, x, 
132, 165; Juynboll, Authenticity, 140 n. 5). 
The hadiths rejecting contagion were con- 
tradicted by others showing that the 
Prophet had recognized the contagious 
character of some diseases: “Do not take a 
sick one to a healthy one” (Bukhari, Sahih, 
Tibb, bab 54). 

The authors of the Prophet’s medicine 
tended to accept the existence of conta- 
gion but they were aware of the ambigu- 
ous nature of the hadith material. 
Al-Dhahabr presented both types of 
hadiths, those that recognized contagion 
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and those that rejected it. He admitted that 
contagion did exist and was caused by 
miasma, corrupted air. A person could 
contract an illness by being in contact with 
people suffering from specific illnesses. He 
reminded people, however, that they 
should not fear contagion because God 
predestined all illnesses and epidemics. He 
seemed to connect an overt fear of catch- 
ing a contagious illness to the pre-Islamic 
belief that some people were ill omened 
and therefore best avoided (see FATE; 
DESTINY). This kind of excessive fear was 
what the Prophet had meant when he said, 
“There is no contagion” (al-Dhahabi, 71d, 
167-8, 187). 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya expressed his 
acceptance of contagion in a much more 
unequivocal manner. In his opinion, God 
had given some diseases an ability to be 
transmitted. These transmittable (naqqala) 
illnesses spread from person to person 
through miasmatic air, as was explained in 
the current medical theory. To support his 
view, he quoted several hadiths that 
seemed to accept the existence of conta- 
gion. He admitted that many scholars con- 
sidered it difficult to establish the Prophet’s 
opinion on the question and saw the 
hadiths to be contradictory. Ibn al-Qayyim 
did not share this view but stated that the 
contradiction was only apparent and was 
based on the scholars’ imperfect under- 
standing of their content. He then gave a 
number of suggestions that would solve the 
conflict and maintained that the Prophet’s 
basic view had been to recognize the trans- 
mittable character of some illnesses (Ibn 
al-Qayyim, 7ibb, 116-21). 

The term nagqqla, “transmittable,” that 
Ibn al-Qayyim used to characterize conta- 
gious illnesses was carefully chosen. Ibn 
al-Qayyim used it to differentiate the medi- 
cally defined contagion from the one about 
which the Prophet had said: “There is no 
contagion (‘adwa).” When he limited the 
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Prophet’s rejection to a particular pre- 
Islamic, non-medical belief in contagion, it 
was possible to accept the general medical 
views of transmissibility of illnesses. Like 
al-Dhahabt, also Ibn al-Qayyim stressed 
that even though contagion existed, people 
should not think it was the sole cause of 
illnesses. Contagion was a cause created by 
God and to deny its existence was to deny 
God’s law, but to think that contagion 
alone caused an illness would be idolatry 
(shirk, see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS) be- 
cause it would equate contagion with God. 
God had created the causal nexus between 
contagion and illness but he was able to 
remove the causality if he so desired. 
Everything that happened was ultimately 
subject to God’s will; therefore an exag- 
gerated fear of contagion indicated that a 
person believed more in contagion than in 
God and this could damage the soul and 
endanger salvation (q.v.; Ibn al-Qayyim, 
Mifiah, 269). 


Interdependence of body and soul 
The Graeco-Islamic medicine represented 
a holistic approach to health and illness, 
where both physical and emotional bal- 
ance were seen as prerequisites of health. 
In order to maintain health, it was impor- 
tant that a person followed a life-style suit- 
able to his or her temperament. Apart 
from suitable diet and physical activities, 
people should avoid excessive emotions 
because these could affect the balance of 
the body and lead to serious physical 
symptoms. Excessive emotions were seen 
as illnesses of the soul (amrad al-nafs) and 
included emotions such as anger (q.v.), 
worry and passionate love (see LOVE AND 
AFFECTION). In order to cure a patient suf 
fering from the symptoms caused by these 
emotions, the physicians had to realize that 
the patient’s emotions were out of balance 
and treat both the emotional and physical 
balance of the patient. 
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Because the health of the soul and the 
health of the body were understood to be 
closely linked, the physicians not only pre- 
scribed suitable diets but also gave advice 
on proper ethical and moral behavior (see 
ETHIGS AND THE QUR'AN; VIRTUES AND 
VICES, COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). 
The purpose of these instructions was to 
prevent emotional disturbances. Muham- 
mad b. Zakariyya al-Razi (d. 313/925) 
stated that in order to preserve emotional 
balance, a person should endeavor to live 
quietly without quarrelling with people, be 
just and honest, help others and feel sym- 
pathy towards them (Razi, 77bd, 91-2). The 
physicians’ view on a balanced, good way 
of life was based on the teachings of phi- 
losophers and did not contain any religious 
references. The scholars of religious sci- 
ences did not usually approve of the physi- 
cians’ general philosophical advice but 
wanted to define the best way of life in 
more religious terms. ‘The Hanbali scholar 
Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200) wrote a book 
that had the same title as al-Razi’s book, 
namely al-Tibb al-riihani, “Spiritual medi- 
cine.” The choice of title indicated that he 
wanted to counter the physician’s advice by 
his own. Ibn al-Jawzi agreed that emo- 
tional balance was a crucial factor in 
health and his advice on preserving that 
balance was in many ways close to that of 
al-Razi. The significant difference was his 
choice of vocabulary that gave the advice a 
religious content. He recommended that 
people should defeat their passions and 
avoid what God has forbidden (q.v.), treat 
others with fairness (see JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE) and help them with advice 
when needed. The body should be among 
people but the soul (galb) should be with 
God (Ibn al-Jawzi, 77b), 66-7). 

The authors of the Prophet’s medicine 
shared the Graeco-Islamic holism and 
warned against the dangers of uncon- 


trolled emotions. Al-Dhahabi pointed out 
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that anger heated the body and dried it, 
whereas worry and grief could cause fever. 
He found that also the Qur'an advised 
people to avoid excessive emotions: “Do 
not exult; God loves not those that exult” 
(Q 28:76; see BOAST; ARROGANCE) and “A 
garden (q.v.) whose breadth is as the heav- 
ens and earth, prepared for the godfearing 
who... restrain their rage” (Q 3133-4). 
According to al-Dhahabi, the Prophet had 
been exemplary in his avoidance of exces- 
sive emotions and he illustrated this by 
quoting hadiths in which the Prophet had 
shown restraint or advised Muslims to do 
so (Dhahabi, 77bd, 45-7). 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya also stressed the 
interdependence of body and soul. Fol- 
lowing the current medical views, Ibn 
al-Qayyim advised against emotional 
imbalance and recognized the physical 
damages caused by excessive emo- 
tions —— emaciation, fevers, in severe cases 
even death. His main concern, however, 
was not to restore the emotional balance in 
order to cure the physical symptoms but, 
instead, he considered the physical suffer- 
ing a transitory matter that could be 
endured. The more serious danger that 
the illnesses of the soul entailed was the 
danger they posed to the individual’s sal- 
vation and eternal life (see ETERNITY). 

Tbn al-Qayyim based his view about the 
seriousness of these diseases on the fact 
that they were mentioned in the Qur’an as 
something leading to sin and loss of faith 
(q.v.). The diseases of the soul (nafs) were 
the diseases of the heart (qalb) referred to 
in the Qur'an. These illnesses could be di- 
vided into two groups: disease of doubt 
(shakk) and disease of lust (shahwa). The 
disease of uncertainty (q.v.) and doubt was 
referred to in the verse: “What, is there 
sickness in their hearts, or are they in 
doubt, or do they fear that God may be 
unjust towards them and his messenger 
(q.v.)? Nay, but those — they are the evil- 
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doers” (Q 24:50; see EVIL DEEDS). It is also 
attested in two other verses, namely Q 2:10 
and Q 74:31. The disease of lust was men- 
tioned in the verse: “Wives of the Prophet 
(q.v.), you are not as other women. If you 
are godfearing, be not abject in your 
speech, so that he in whose heart is sickness 
may be lustful; but speak honorable 

(ma vif) words” (Q 33:32). The diseases of 
the heart were specified to include the 
excessive emotions that the Graeco-Islamic 
medicine categorized as illnesses, namely 
passionate love, worry and grief (Ibn al- 
Qayyim, 7ibb, 2). 


The dangers of excessive emotions 
According to Ibn al-Qayyim, indulging in 
excessive emotions endangered the salva- 
tion of an individual because the emotions 
were a sign that the person did not really 
trust in God. Al-R4zi, the physician, 
pointed out that it was foolish to grieve for 
losses because everything in the world per- 
ishes (Razi, 7ibb, 67-8). In Ibn al-Qayyim’s 
opinion excessive grief was not only folly 
but also an act of disobedience (q.v.). He 
reminded his readers that everything that 
God had created was God’s property (q.v.) 
and whatever humans possessed (see 
WEALTH; POSSESSION) was only lent to him 
by God. Inasmuch as God possessed every- 
thing, a person did not have the right to 
consider anything his or her own and 
instead of grieving for a loss, should accept 
it as the will of God and remain patient. 
This he saw recommended in the Quran: 
“Who, when they are visited by an afflic- 
tion, say, “Surely we belong to God, and to 
him we return’; upon those rest blessings 
(see BLESSING) and mercy (q.v.) from their 
lord (q.v.), and those — they are the truly 
guided” (Q 2:156-7). Despair (q.v.) could 
lead a believer to think that God was 
unjust and he could end in losing his faith. 
In this way succumbing to temporal grief 
would lead to eternal punishment, whereas 
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patience in adversity would assure eternal 
happiness in paradise (q.v.; Ibn al-Qayyim, 
Tibb, 147-57; see also REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). 

The Graeco-Islamic medical theory con- 
sidered passionate love (‘Zshq) an imbalance 
of the soul, which then damaged the physi- 
cal functions of the body. In the most seri- 
ous cases it could weaken the innate heat 
and cause death. The Prophet’s medicine 
also recognized the physical effects of pas- 
sionate love but more attention was paid to 
the spiritual damage the illness caused. Ibn 
al-Qayyim warned that an unchecked pas- 
sion could develop into idolatry (shirk) if 
the lover was so obsessed with the desire of 
his beloved that his love for God was re- 
placed by his passion for the beloved. The 
passionate desire for a created being would 
expel from his heart the love for his creator 
and this would mean that he had aban- 
doned Islam. The physicians were con- 
cerned with the physical effects of the 
illness and the danger it posed to the 
patient’s survival. For Ibn al-Qayyim, it 
was more important that the patient real- 
ized the threat the excessive emotion posed 
to the eternal life of his soul. The purpose 
of the recommended therapies was to 
make the patient see that he had to regain 
emotional balance in order to save his soul 


(Ibn al-Qayyim, 77bd, 207-8, 212-3). 


Medicaments and other curing methods 
According to the medical theory, illnesses 
were the results of humoral imbalance and 
curing meant reestablishment of the bal- 
ance. Changing the patient’s diet often did 
this, but if this was not sufficient, drugs 
were administered. The purpose of the 
drug therapy was to counter the corrupted 
humor and evacuate it from the body. The 
drugs were chosen in accordance with the 
allopathic principle, 1.e. the drug used had 
a quality that was opposite to that of the 
disease. If a disease was deemed to be hot, 
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a drug that was temperamentally cold 
should counter it. The basic drugs were 
simple, consisting of only one herb, fruit 
or other foodstuffs or minerals but the 
physicians could also prescribe compound 
drugs consisting of a large number of 
ingredients. 

The authors of the Prophet’s medicine 
accepted the allopathic principle and in 
their lists of simple drugs and foodstuffs 
they recorded the temperament of the sub- 
stance and listed the complaints against 
which it could be used. Their descriptions 
of these qualities tallied well with the 
standard medical opinions and they obvi- 
ously based them on information given in 
Graeco-Islamic medical books. For the 
most part, their lists consisted of drugs 
mentioned in the hadiths or the Qur'an 
(see METALS AND MINERALS; AGRIGULTURE 
AND VEGETATION) but also other, generally 
known drugs were included. The hadiths 
the authors quoted in their lists of drugs 
were rarely medical in content and it seems 
to have been sufficient that a medical item 
was mentioned by the Prophet: “The be- 
liever, who recites the Qur'an, is like a 
lemon: pleasant to taste and pleasant to 
smell” (Ibn al-Qayyim, 77bb, 218; Dhahabi, 
Tibb, 52). Even though the content of the 
hadith did not point to any medical use of 
the item mentioned, it proved that the 
Prophet had not rejected its use. The same 
applied to verses of the Qur'an, e.g. the 
verse referring to the pomegranate as one 
of the benefits bestowed by God (Q 55:68) 
was quoted in connection with presenta- 
tions of the fruit’s medical properties (Ibn 
al-Qayyim, 77bb, 243; Dhahabt, 776d, 89). 

The authors of the Prophet’s medicine 
also accepted the use of compound drugs, 
even though the hadiths showed that the 
Prophet had favored simple drugs. ‘They 
based their acceptance on the Graeco- 
Islamic medical view that the patient’s 
habits and circumstances should be taken 
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into account when determining a suitable 
treatment. Ibn al-Qayyim pointed out that 
the Muslims of the early community (see 
GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN) 
had led a simple life and followed a simple 
diet. Therefore, also their humoral imbal- 
ances could be treated with simple drugs. 
In contrast, city (q.v.) dwellers were used to 
a more complex diet and, consequently, 
their illnesses were also more complex. If a 
physician deemed that simple drugs were 
not sufficient to treat an illness, he should, 
in that case, prescribe compound drugs 
(Ibn al-Oayyim, 71d, 5-6, 57; Dhahabt, 
Tibb, 50, 143). 

Apart from drugs, the Graeco-Islamic 
medicine further recognized cupping, 
venesection and cautery as efficient meth- 
ods of curing. Cupping and venesection 
were used to evacuate corrupted humors, 
whereas cautery — burning with hot 
iron — was used to treat pains, tumors and 
bleeding wounds. All these methods were 
also accepted in the Prophet’s medicine, 
although the hadith material gave, once 
again, conflicting evidence of the Prophet’s 
opinion regarding venesection and cautery. 
Limiting the applicability of those hadiths 
that rejected venesection and cautery 
solved the problem. Ibn al-Qayyim stated, 
referring to the authority of physicians, 
that venesection should not be used in hot 
climates — as in the Hijaz — or during hot 
seasons. ‘The Prophet’s rejection of vene- 
section meant that it should not be used in 
circumstances that might harm the patient 
(Ibn al-Qayyim, 77bd, 41-2). Similarly, tra- 
ditions rejecting cautery did not make the 
method forbidden but limited its use to 
medically accepted purposes. What the 
Prophet had rejected were the superstitious 
beliefs that some people had regarding the 
method (Ibn al-Qayyim, 7ib), 50; Dhahabi, 
Tibb, 182-3). 

The Graeco-Islamic medicine accepted 
the use of wine (q.v.) in the treatment of 
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illnesses because it was considered to have 
a high nutritious value. The scholars of 
Islamic law held wine to be forbidden bas- 
ing their view on Q 5:90-1 (see INTOXI- 
cants) and therefore the authors of the 
Prophet’s medicine could not accept its 
medical use. They did, however, admit 
that wine had beneficial qualities and had 
proved to be able to cure some illnesses. 
They rejected wine because God had for- 
bidden it and to use something God had 
forbidden would damage the believer’s soul 
and endanger his salvation. Taking up the 
interdependence of body and soul, Ibn al- 
Qayyim added that it was important to 
choose a curing method and medication 
that the patient could accept and trust. If a 
physician prescribed a drug that his patient 
knew to be a substance God had forbid- 
den, the patient could not believe in its 
curative powers and, as a result, the medi- 
cine would not cure him. The anxiety 
caused by disobedience to God’s com- 
mands could actually make the patient’s 
condition worse (Ibn al-Qayyim, 7760, 
123-4; Dhahabt, 77bb, 75-6; see GCOMMAND- 
MENTS; BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). 


Divine medicaments 
A special feature of the Prophet’s medicine 
was its promotion of curing practices that 
had been recommended by the Prophet or 
could be found in the Qur'an. The authors 
called them divine medicament (adwiya 
iahiyya) or the Prophet’s medicaments 
(adwiya nabawiyya) and they were prayer 
(salat), patience (sabr), fasting (sawm), jihad 
(q.v.), the Qur'an itself and incantations 
(ruqan, sing. ruqya). These medicaments 
could be used to cure physical disorders 
and their efficiency as cures was based on 
their spiritual and physical influence. For 
example, the ritual prayer was seen both as 
a physical exercise, where the performer 
moved his joints and relaxed his inner 


organs, and as a religious act that directed 
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the performer’s thoughts towards the here- 
after (see ESCHATOLOGY), away from pain, 
strengthening his soul and faculties 
(Dhahabt, 7748, 201; Ibn al-Qayyim, 

Tibb, 164). 

The use of the Qur'an as a medicament 
was based on Q 17:82: “And we send down, 
of the Qur'an, that which is a healing and 
a mercy to the believers.” According to Ibn 
al-Qayyim and al-Dhahabt, the Qur’an 
was the perfect cure for all diseases, both 
those of the body and those of the soul. 
The book could be used as a curing object 
by bringing it into contact with the dis- 
eased part of the body, either by placing it 
on the painful spot or, in the case of eye 
diseases, letting the eye gaze at the Qur'an 
(Ibn al-Qayyim, 77bb, 272; Dhahabi, 776d, 
202). In explaining the efficiency of the 
Quran as medicament, Ibn al-Qayyim 
again referred to the patient’s need to 
believe in the cure; as in the use of any 
other medicament, in the use of the 
Quran it was also required that the patient 
believed firmly in the benefits of the cure. 
Only in that case could the disease be 
defeated (Ibn al-Qayyim, 7ibd, 272). 

The verses (q.v.) of the Qur’an could also 
be used as cures. The authors instructed 
that a verse could be written in ink, either 
on a paper or directly on the inside of a 
vessel and then the text was dissolved in 
water. The patient then drank the water as 
a medicine. It was also possible simply to 
recite a verse or recite it over water, which 
was then drunk by the patient or was 
sprinkled over him. Some verses had spe- 
cific uses — Q 6:98, for instance, could be 
used against toothache, Q 12:111 and 
Q 46:35 in cases of difficult birth (q.v.), and 
Q 11:44 against nosebleed. The authors 
indicated that the verses should be written 
in this way only to cure actual illnesses and 
should not be used as protective amulets 
(q.v.; Dhahabi, 71bd, 197-9; Ibn al-Qayyim, 
Tibb, 277-8; see also PROTECTION). 
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Written cures did not necessarily have to 
consist of qur’anic verses; other texts were 
also permissible. Al-Dhahabi stressed that 
these texts should be seen as supplications 
to God and, therefore, they should be texts 
with meaning and should not contain any- 
thing non-Islamic (Dhahabi, 77bd, 165). Ibn 
al-Qayyim and al-Dhahabt rejected the use 
of protective amulets that were very popu- 
lar in the contemporary society. Magic was 
taken seriously and scholars like Ibn 
Khaldin (d. 808/1406) considered the art 
of talismans and letter magic as sciences 
(Ibn Khaldtin, Mugaddima, iii, 156-227; see 
MYSTERIOUS LETTERS; NUMEROLOGY; 
POPULAR AND TALISMANIG USES OF THE 
QuR’AN). Physicians used charms as a part 
of their therapy and the magic squares or 
geometric symbols they used were based 
on ancient magical traditions. Ibn al- 
Qayyim and al-Dhahabi advised against 
relying on this type of charm and, instead, 
guided people to base their incantations on 


qur anic verses or simple devotional texts. 


The later development of the Prophet’s medicine 
The books of Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya and 
al-Dhahabi presented the Prophet’s medi- 
cine in a systematic manner combining the 
hadiths and current medical theory. ‘The 
authors did not want to reject the estab- 
lished Graeco-Islamic medicine but they 
wanted to add an Islamic dimension to 
current medical practices. In the authors’ 
opinion, the Graeco-Islamic medicine 
would benefit from the inclusion of the 
special knowledge that God had given 
to his Prophet. The divine medica- 
ments — prayer, fasting, incantations, 
etc. — were treatments that the physicians 
should study and adopt. ‘The authors did 
not uncritically promote everything that 
the Prophet had recommended but re- 
viewed the instructions in the light of 
Graeco-Islamic theory and then either 
accepted the Prophet’s guidance or re- 
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jected it as having been applicable only 
in the environmental conditions of the 
Hijaz in the Prophet’s time. 

Ibn al-Qayyim’s and al-Dhahabi’s books 
influenced some of the later authors of the 
genre. The Hanbali scholar Jalal al-Din 
Yusuf b. Muhammad al-Surramarri 
(d. 776/1374) wrote “The book on curing 
pains in the medicine of the people of 
Islam” (Kitab Shif@ al-alam fi tbb ahl al- 
Islam) and followed in the arrangement of 
his material the model set by al-Dhahabt. 
The Hanafi scholar Ibn Talin al- 
Dimashdi (d. 953/1546) quoted both al- 
Dhahabt and Ibn al-Qayyim extensively in 
his book “The thirst-quenching spring of 
the Prophet’s medicine” (al-Manhal al-rawt 
Ji l-ubb al-nabawi). He arranged his material 
in accordance with al-Miyjaz written by Ibn 
al-Nafis (d. 687/1288), one of the major 
scholars of Graeco-Islamic medicine in 
the later period. 

The Shafii scholar Jalal al-Din al-Suyiitt 
(d. g11/1505) compiled medical hadiths in 
his work “The correct method and the 
thirst-quenching spring of the Prophet’s 
medicine” (al-Manhq al-sawt wa-l-manhal al- 
rawi fi [-tibb al-nabawi). He continued the 
tradition set by the early collections and 
simply assembled hadiths under headings 
taken from medical books, leaving them 
unglossed. He did not discuss the hadiths 
nor did he present any details of the medi- 
cal theory. There is, however, some indica- 
tion that he may have studied the works of 
the earlier authors of the Prophet’s medi- 
cine, even though he did not refer to them 
in his book on medical hadiths. In the 
commentary on the Qur’an, Tafsir al- 
Jalalayn, which al-Suyiiti completed, he 
commented on the verse “He was created 
of gushing water” (Q 86:6) and stated that 
the water (ma?) issued from both the man 
and the woman (dhi indifaq min al-raul wa- 
l-mar‘a). This interpretation was not tradi- 
tional (cf. Tabart, Tas; ad loc.) but indi- 
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cates that al-Suyiti was aware of the 
medical views on this issue. His commen- 
tary reflects very closely the idea of male 
and female semen expressed by al-Dhahabi 
in his book al-Tibb al-nabawi. 

The influence of the Prophet’s medicine 
on practicing physicians and the treat- 
ments they recommended is difficult to 
determine. The Prophet’s medicine seems 
to have remained a genre adopted by the 
religious scholars, whereas the standard 
medical literature of the period from the 
eighth/fourteenth to the eleventh/six- 
teenth centuries was dominated by 
Graeco-Islamic medicine. There are, how- 
ever, some texts written by physicians indi- 
cating that the Prophet’s medicine was 
indeed used and its recommendations 
applied. One of these was written by 
Mahdr b. ‘Alt al-Sanawbari (or al-Subunri) 
al-Yamani (d. 815/1412) and it was titled 
“The book on mercy in medicine and wis- 
dom” (Kitab al-Rahma fi l-tibb wa-l-hikma). 
Another was written by Ibrahim b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Azraqi (d. after 890/1485) 
with the title “The book on the benefits of 
medicine and wisdom made accessible” 
(Kitab Tashil al-manafi ‘ft l-tibb wa-l-hikam). 
Nothing much is known of the authors 
but they seem to have been physicians 
practicing in Yemen. Their texts are usu- 
ally classified as belonging to the Prophet’s 
medicine, even though references to 
Graeco-Islamic authorities abound. Al- 
Azraqi actually listed standard Graeco- 
Islamic medical books as his major sources 
and the only book on the Prophet’s medi- 
cine he quoted was Ibn al-Jawzt’s al-Lugqat. 

Al-Azraqji’s book contains very few refer- 
ences to the Prophet or to the Qur’an and 
the treatments recommended by the 
Prophet are only listed as one of the alter- 
natives. There is no attempt to discuss any 
of the religious issues taken up by earlier 
authors of the Prophet’s medicine. The 
same applies to al-Sanawbart’s book and, 
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although he quoted more hadiths than 
al-Azraqi, he was not concerned with the 
theological implications of the medical 
theories. Al-Sanawbari supported the med- 
ical view of the four elements and, in con- 
trast to Ibn al-Qayyim, did not reject the 
status of fire as one of the elements, but 
actually claimed that the Prophet had 
accepted it: “God created man from four 
things, from water, clay, fire, and wind. If 
the water dominates, the person is a 
scholar (q.v.) or noble. If the clay domi- 
nates, he sheds blood (see BLOODSHED), is 
evil and insolvent in this world and the 
hereafter. If the fire dominates, he is 
oppressive or tyrannical (see OPPRESSION). 
If the wind dominates, he 1s a liar (see 
LIE)” (Sanawbart, Rahma, 3-4). Al- 
Sanawbart did not give any reference to 
the source of the hadith and it cannot be 
found in the major collections (cf. Wen- 
sinck, Concordance, s.v. khalaqa). Al- 
Sanawbart obviously felt the need to 
provide the hadith to prove his point, but 
he did not further discuss the issue. 

In the eleventh/sixteenth century, Da’tid 
al-Antaki (d. 1008/1599) wrote a medical 
handbook, “Memorandum for those who 
understand” (Tadhkirat alt l-albab), which 
represents the views of the Graeco-Islamic 
school. In the book, he stressed the impor- 
tance of medicine and claimed it to be the 
most important of the sciences, one that 
enjoys a position more noble than the reli- 
gious sciences (see SCIENCE AND THE 
QuR’AN). He supported this by quoting ‘Ali 
b. Abt Talib’s (q.v.) words: “Knowledge is 
of two types; the knowledge of religions 
and the knowledge of bodies” (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). According to 
al-Antakt, ‘Ali had added: “and the knowl- 
edge of bodies has precedence over knowl- 
edge of religions” (Antaki, Tadhkira, 1, 11). 

Otherwise, al-Antakt’s references to 
hadiths are rare and quotations from the 
Quran non-existent. Interestingly, the only 
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chapter with a larger number of hadiths is 
that on plague (/a@%in). The plague was 
endemic in the Middle East and the death 
toll was high each time an epidemic broke 
out. In addition to countering the plight 
medically, society also responded by stress- 
ing observance of religious duties and en- 
couraging recitations of the Qur'an and 
the hadiths (cf. Dols, Black death). This must 
have made those sayings of the Prophet 
that dealt with plague very well known, 
and thus al-Antaki included them in his 
handbook. He not only quoted them but 
also discussed their meaning. His opinions 
did not present anything controversial but 
followed the mainstream views (Antaki, 
Tadhkira, iii, 217-9). 

Al-Azraqt, al-Sanawbari and al-Antaki 
presented talismanic cures alongside allo- 
pathic herbal or dietetic treatments. 
Al-Antaki devoted a separate chapter to 
talismans and gave instructions on how to 
prepare them and explained the mean- 
ings of the symbols. Al-Azraqi and al- 
Sanawbart included talismans in the pre- 
sentation of cures for various diseases. 
They also provided instruction on how to 
write them, but they did not discuss their 
meaning or underlying systems. When 
compared to the written texts that Ibn al- 
Qayyim and al-Dhahabi recommended for 
curing some illnesses, the talismans of the 
three physicians look very different. They 
do not generally consist of qur’anic verses 
or known prayers but contain symbols, 
numbers and letters reflecting a magical 
tradition older than Islam. Al-Sanawbart 
did occasionally recommend the use of 
qur anic verses as well, but a verse alone 
did not usually suffice. For example, as one 
of the cures of small-pox (judari) he rec- 
ommends that part of the verse Q 2:243 be 
read over seven grains of barley — over 
each grain three times. The last quoted 
word “die” is repeated twice followed by 


an incantation (Sanawbari, Rahma, 100). 
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The medical books of these three authors 
reflect the contemporary medical practices 
that sought to ease the sufferings of the 
sick by diets, medicaments, religious cures, 
and talismans. The books are concise 
handbooks that do not dwell very much on 
the theoretical aspects of medicine but of- 
fer practical advice. There was an obvious 
need for such books, as al-Azraqi himself 
stated: “When I saw that [today] there are 
very few people who concern themselves 
with medicine but those who seek help 
from it are many, and this art being buried 
under the great and common need for it 
on the part of the people, it appeared to 
deserve special devotion since no human 
being can avoid it.... This, then motivated 
me to collect certain materials concerning 
this art” (Azraqi, Zashil, 2-3; Eng. trans., 
Rahman, Health, 45). The interest in ill- 
nesses and their cures remained strong and 
when printing was introduced the books of 
al-Sanawbari and al-Antaki became popu- 
lar reference works for home remedies (cf. 
Gallagher, Medicine and power, 26-7; Galla- 
gher accepts the mistaken ascription of 
Katab al-Rahma to al-Suyiti). 


Contemporary development 
When the Europeans gave up the humoral 
theory as the basis of human physiology 
in the nineteenth century G.E., its support 
in the Islamic world started to wane as 
well. The strong European presence in the 
Middle East enabled the elites to become 
acquainted with the scientific progress 
made in Europe, and they increasingly 
resorted to the services of European physi- 
cians. The local practitioners continued to 
treat the masses of the population, among 
whom the traditional medicine still re- 
tained its status. In the areas that were col- 
onized by the Europeans, the situation 
started to change rapidly because the colo- 
nial masters supported Western medicine 
as the only legitimate practice and consid- 
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ered all other forms to be charlatanry or 
quackery. The medical education was 
standardized to follow Western models 
and gradually the humoral theory fell into 
oblivion. The Graeco-Islamic medicine 
and the Prophet’s medicine survived as 
folkloric ideas and influenced home reme- 
dies and dietary customs (Gallagher, Medi- 
cine and power, 83-96). 

In the Indian subcontinent the Graeco- 
Islamic medicine — which was there called 
Unani medicine, i.e. Greek medicine — re- 
surfaced in the twentieth century c.E. and 
in the independent states of India and 
Pakistan it has, with the help of govern- 
ment-funded research, become a competi- 
tive and serious alternative to Western 
medicine. Also elsewhere in the Islamic 
world, the recent years have shown an 
increasing interest in the holistic approach 
that the Graeco-Islamic medicine provides. 
It is seen as an alternative to the symptom- 
centered Western medicine and its dietary 
and herbal therapies are gaining support 
among people who have seen that the 
expensive Western chemical drugs are not 
necessarily more effective in combating 
illnesses. 

The Prophet’s medicine has also bene- 
fited from the growing interest in alterna- 
tive medical practices. The medical sayings 
of the Prophet have not been forgotten but 
form a part of the popular medical wis- 
dom that offers simple household remedies 
for common ailments. In addition, old 
treatises of the Prophet’s medicine have 
been reprinted. Currently, one of the most 
readily available texts is Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya’s al-Tibb al-nabawi. In some cases, 
the editors not only printed the treatise, 
but also supplied footnotes that explain the 
eighth/fourteenth century medical con- 
cepts to the modern readers and provide 
modern medical views on the illnesses and 
treatments discussed in the text. 

There are also contemporary books on 
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the Prophet’s medicine but usually they do 
not promote the humoral concepts pre- 
sented in the older text. Instead, they inter- 
pret the hadiths in the light of modern 
medical knowledge. ‘This is due to the 
background of the authors who are typi- 
cally physicians trained in Western medi- 
cine. In their way, they are doing the same 
as their early predecessors did: namely, try- 
ing to combine the Prophet’s medical guid- 
ance with contemporary medical theory. 
Some of these books can be seen as apolo- 
gies intended to prove the superior knowl- 
edge of the Prophet also in medicine. Book 
titles such as “The inimitability of the 
Prophet’s medicine” (Ijaz al-tabb al-nabawi) 
indicate this approach. 

There are, however, contemporary books 
that have more ambitious goals. One of 
the most substantial of these is al-72bb al- 
nabawt written by Mahmid Nazim al- 
Nasimi (d. 1986). Mahmid al-Nasimi was a 
physician well acquainted with the modern 
developments of medicine. In his book, he 
takes up contemporary issues, such as birth 
control (q.v.) and organ transplants, and 
discusses thoroughly the ethical and reli- 
gious implications of the practices. In his 
argumentation, he regularly refers to the 
Quran, hadiths and Islamic legal literature 
(see LAW AND THE QURAN). After present- 
ing various arguments on a particular med- 
ical issue, he proceeds to give a ruling, 
which he himself calls a fatwa, a term that 
belongs to Islamic jurisprudence (figh). His 
method is apparent in his discussion of 
smoking. He first analyzes the opinions of 
the jurists who gave their rulings in the 
eleventh/seventeenth century when the use 
of tobacco spread to the Middle East. He 
concludes that the scholars considered 
smoking as forbidden (haram) or abomina- 
ble (makrih) on the basis that it was addic- 
tive, it smelled bad and was expensive. 
Al-Nasimi continues by giving a detailed 
account of the health risks that modern 
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medical opinion connects with smoking, 
also taking up aspects such as second-hand 
smoke and the effects of smoking on the 
fetus. His ruling is that the extensive health 
risks make smoking forbidden (haram) or at 
least abominable (makrih). He supports this 
ruling by quoting the qur’anic injunction 
against suicide (q.v.; Q 4:29). He also 
quotes a hadith according to which all 
those who eat poison on purpose will suffer 
eternally in hell (Nastmi, 774, i, 343-73). 

Al-Nasimi clearly wanted to formulate an 
Islamic opinion on various medical issues 
and practices that have ethical implica- 
tions. Some may see the Prophet’s medi- 
cine as an alternative holistic approach to 
illnesses, in line with the Graeco-Islamic or 
Unani medicine. But al-Nasimi is a repre- 
sentative of a viewpoint that does not want 
to revive the Prophet’s medicine as an in- 
dependent, special medical system based 
on humoral principles but rather wants to 
use it as a tool to formulate an Islamic 
medical approach. In this, he is following 
in the footsteps of Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya 
and Muhammad al-Dhahabi, who wanted 
to situate their contemporary medical 
practices within an Islamic framework. 
‘The modern authors have the same ambi- 
tion of extending the applicability of 
Islamic norms to medicine and assuring 
that modern medicine does not exceed the 
bounds of what is considered ethically 
sound. 


Irmeli Perho 
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MEDINA 
Medina 


One of the primary settlements of the 
Hiyaz in Muhammad’s time, to which he 
emigrated (see EMIGRATION) from Mecca 
(q.v.), and where he died. The town of 
Medina is mentioned in the Qur’an only in 
passing (see below). If based solely on the 
qur anic data, therefore, any entry con- 
cerning Medina would be unduly short 
because our knowledge of pre- and early 
Islamic Medina derives almost entirely 
from other, and usually much later, source 
material. On the other hand, Medina is the 
setting for much of the qur’anic message, 
and the later period of Muhammad’s pro- 
phetic career as well as the beginnings of 
Islam are unlikely to be understood with- 
out a proper knowledge of the town, its 
settings and its inhabitants. 

Medina, one of the major settlements of 
the Hijaz and some 350 km to the north of 
Mecca, was in pre-Islamic times commonly 
called “Yathrib” (the Jathrippa of the Greek 
geographers). As such, the town is named 
in Q 33:13 where the Medinan Muslims are 
addressed as “people of Yathrib” (ahl 
yathrib). This name is also present in pre- 
Islamic poetry and in the so-called “Con- 
stitution of Medina,” and it remained 
current in later Arabic poetry as well 
(see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; 
POETRY AND POETS). The term al-madina, 
which means simply “the town” in Arabic, 
appears as the designation for Yathrib in 
Q 9:101, 120, 63:8 and quite possibly in 
Q 33:60; in other instances, however, the 
noun al-madina (pl. al-mada in) is not used 
as a proper name but refers to other cities 
(e.g. Q 7:123; 12:30} 15:67, etc.; see CITY). 
The origin of the name “Medina” for the 
settlement of Yathrib is uncertain, though 
it seems more likely that it derives from the 
Aramaic term for town/city/settlement 
(madita) than that it is an abbreviated form 
of the Arabic epithet “the town of the 
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Prophet” (madinat al-nabi), as later Islamic 
tradition has it. The town was also given 
many honorific epithets, which were reck- 
oned as names as well. The most promi- 
nent among these is al-fayba, “the per- 
fumed” or also “the healthy.” In the mod- 
ern age, the name of Medina is com- 
monly extended to al-madina al-munawwara, 
“Medina the illuminated,” whereas in for- 
mer centuries one often spoke of al-madina 
al-sharifa, “the noble city” (or also “Medina 
the noble”). 


Early Islamic Medina 
As stated above, there is next to no infor- 
mation about the town, its history and 
topography in the Quran itself. Any 
account of Medina in pre- and early 
Islamic times must therefore be based on 
later literary sources. The earliest local his- 
tory, now lost but amply cited in later 
works, was written by Ibn Zabala (d. ca. 
200/815). Although these sources provide a 
wealth of material, we encounter here the 
general predicament of early Islamic his- 
tory, namely that the historicity of this 
information proves very hard to establish 
and evaluate (see HISTORY AND THE 
QuR’AN). Much of what we can say about 
pre- and early Islamic Medina is thus 
hypothetical. Although some studies of 
recent years, especially those by M.J. Kister 
and M. Lecker, make thorough use of the 
material available, their results — as valu- 
able as they are for the details that they 
offer — must, on the whole, be seen as 
conjectural; topographical and genealogi- 
cal features can be reconstructed more 
easily than strictly historical events and 
developments. Of little help so far have 
been archaeological records of Medina 
and its surroundings, mainly because there 
is little opportunity for fieldwork focused 
on pre- and early Islamic history in the 
Hijaz (see ART AND ARCHITECTURE AND 
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THE QUR'AN; ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

At the time of the Prophet, the Medinans 
were essentially living off of their agricul- 
tural production (see AGRIGULTURE AND 
VEGETATION), and local dates (see DATE 
PALM) were among the most cherished 
products. The hot climate, however, is 
described as unhealthy and the vast lava- 
fields outside the town diminished the size 
of the arable land. Although a number of 
markets (q.v.) existed there, Medina cannot 
be regarded as a town of commerce like, 
for example, Mecca. The settlement itself 
was a loose grouping of living quarters or 
zones, interspersed with groupings of palm 
groves and fields, with the individual living 
quarters often fortified by strongholds 
(atam). Medina extended over a large area 
(of several square miles) and thus covered a 
wider — but less densely populated — area 
than does the modern town; no city walls 
are known from before the fourth/tenth 
century. 

The population of pre-Islamic Medina 
consisted of pagan Arab and Jewish clans 
(see JEWS AND JUDAISM; TRIBES AND 
CLANS), with only a marginal presence of 
other monotheists (see SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC; POLYTHEISM 
AND ATHEISM; IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). 
It is not known with certainty whether the 
Jews had come from Palestine or whether 
they were Arab proselytes. Some smaller 
Arab tribes do, however, appear to have 
been either affiliated with Jewish tribes, or 
converts to Judaism, and the sources report 
cases of Arab-Jewish marriages (see MAR- 
RIAGE AND DIVORCE). Furthermore, the 
literary heritage of the Medinan Jews, 
Arabic poetry, indicates that they were 
an integral part of the local culture (see 
ARABIC LANGUAGE). The intricate and still 
partly obscure history of the Medinan Jews 
has been much researched especially as 
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they were a constant and dominant factor 
in pre- and early Islamic Medinan society 
(for further discussion, see NADIR, BANU 
AL-; OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD; 
QuRAYZA). The two Arab super-clans 
known as Aws and Khazraj constituted the 
most important pagan faction in Medina. 
These groups had emigrated in pre-Islamic 
times from Yemen to Medina, where they 
eventually overcame the previously domi- 
nant Jewish faction. The result was a sort 
of unstable stalemate that lasted until the 
Prophet’s arrival in Medina (see POLITICS 
AND THE QuR’AN). The Arab clans, in any 
case, were also engaged in inner conflicts 
that often resulted in feuds and mutual 
bloodshed (q.v.). 

This much can be said on the basis of the 
source material, yet much else remains in 
the dark. For example, scattered notices are 
encountered in later writings about the ties 
of the Medinan Jews with Sasanid Persia 
and Yemen (q.v.). Yet it is impossible to 
detail what these ties might have looked 
like and what influence they could have 
exerted. It seems clear, though, that 
Medina (and central Arabia in general) 
was not cut off from the centers of post- 
Hellenistic culture. Such contact is sur- 
mised from the commercial ties (see 
SELLING AND BUYING; GARAVAN) of the 
Hyaz with Syria (q.v.) and the pervasive 
presence of monotheistic ideas throughout 
the area in pre-Islamic times. Moreover, it 
is difficult to imagine that the Medinan 
Jews and other monotheists would not have 
had any contact with their coreligionists 
elsewhere, although substantial informa- 
tion is lacking in that regard. 

When the Prophet came to Medina in 
622 G.£., the town was divided between the 
various pagan and Jewish clans. According 
to Islamic tradition, Muhammad was in- 
vited by deputies of the Aws and Khazraj 
to settle in Medina and to act as an arbiter 
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of internal affairs. Once Muhammad 
arrived in Medina, most members of the 
Aws and Khazraj became Muslims and 
were henceforth known as the Prophet’s 
“Helpers” (al-ansar) although some con- 
tinued to oppose him in secret (see EMI- 
GRANTS AND HELPERS). Muhammad settled 
first at Quba’, at the southern fringe of 
Medina, and there he also erected the first 
mosque (q.v.) of Islam. Although the 
Prophet enjoyed the support of the Arab 
clans he avoided becoming too closely affil- 
iated with them and tried to remain aloof 
from their societal bonds (see COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). Rather, he 
tended to rely upon his fellow Emigrants 
(al-muha@riin), which brought about mis- 
givings between the Medinan Helpers and 
the Meccan Emigrants and resulted in a 
tension between both groups that was not 
resolved until much later in Islamic history. 
The decade following the Prophet’s 
move from Mecca to Medina is commonly 
dubbed “the Medinan period” (see CHRON- 
OLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). According to the 
accounts in the classical sources, the out- 
line of events during that time is fairly well 
known and there is no need to repeat it 
here (see Watt, Muhammad at Medina). It is 
important, however, to note that Muham- 
mad first adopted a conciliatory policy 
among the Arab clans and towards the 
Jews (as is shown by the so-called “Consti- 
tution of Medina”), yet after growing trou- 
bles in Medina and the overt enmity of the 
Meccans he switched to a more resolute 
attitude that made him send raids and 
engage in greater battles, in Medina itself 
(against the Jews) as well as in its surround- 
ings (e.g, against the Meccans at Badr [q.v.] 
and Uhud; see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). 
The outcome of the Prophet’s determina- 
tion was, especially after the capture of 
Mecca and the defeat of the Medinan 
Jews, the formation of the first Islamic 
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community. In the view of many modern 
Muslims, this Medinan period saw the 
creation — and at the same time the 
apogee — of the true Islamic state, whose 
exemplary character is seen as the model 
for all future Islamic societies. 

For Islam as a religion, Medina was the 
place where almost all decisive elements of 
the Islamic creed (see CREEDS; FAITH) took 
definite shape. The longer Medinan siiras 
of the Qur'an have been deeply influential 
in the formation of Muslim life. Many 
details of ritual (e.g. fasting [q.v.] and the 
direction of prayer; see QIBLA; RITUAL 
AND THE QUR'AN) were introduced during 
Muhammad’s Medinan years, and his dis- 
cussions with the Medinan Jews on theo- 
logical matters helped to formulate and 
clarify his message (see THEOLOGY AND 
THE QURAN). The Prophet’s presence in 
Medina also conferred, in the eyes of later 
Muslims, a unique sacredness on the town, 
and the later legal authority Malik b. Anas 
(d. 179/796) would not mount a donkey in 
the town because he would not allow its 
hooves to trample upon the soil that con- 
tained the Prophet’s sepulchre. 


Medina in later Islamic history 
After the death of Muhammad in Medina 
the town did not immediately lose its politi- 
cal importance. Nonetheless, events soon 
turned the attention of the Muslims away 
from the Hiaz. Shortly after Muhammad’s 
death, ‘Ali (see ‘ALI B. ABI TALIB) had 
shifted the center of governance to Kifa 
and, after some twenty years of caliphal 
presence in Medina (see CALIPH), the 
Umayyads moved the capital of the 
Islamic polity to Syria. Politically, Medina 
was thus cast at the margins of Islamic his- 
tory, where it has remained ever since. One 
major revolt against Umayyad caliphal 
power in the first century was launched in 
Medina in 63/683 but it was crushed and 
Medina was looted. In the following cen- 


tury, we hear of ShiT uprisings which were 
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likewise subdued (see SHT'ISM AND THE 
QuR’ANn). Until modern times, the only 
events of a political nature were short- 
lived conflicts between the governors of 
Medina, the emirs of Mecca, and other 
local potentates during the Ayyabid and 
Mamluk periods. The local powers, how- 
ever, were always weak and the region 
largely depended upon the Yemenite 
Rasilids and the Mamlik sultans, before 
it became part of the Ottoman empire 
and, finally, of the Wahhabi kingdom 
(see WAHHABIS). 

In contrast to the insignificance of Me- 
dina as a center of power, the town has 
always, albeit in varying degrees, remained 
a center of both scholarship and devotion. 
As a locus of devotion, Medina is second 
only to Mecca. In fact, the sepulchre of the 
Prophet in Medina — the Muslim “holy 
tomb” par excellence — has led some Muslim 
scholars to prefer Medina over Mecca be- 
cause “the spot of the Prophet’s tomb is 
nobler than the Ka‘ba (q.v.) and the 
Throne of God (q.v.)” (al-Samhidi, Wafa’, 
1, 28). “The visitation of the Prophet” 
(zwarat al-nabi), 1.e. the visitation of his 
sepulchre, grew over the centuries into an 
almost obligatory sequel to the pilgrimage 
to Mecca (see VISITING; FESTIVALS AND 
COMMEMORATIVE DAYS). The resurgence 
of Sunnism in the central Islamic lands 
from the sixth/twelfth century onwards, 
together with the newly defined role of 
the Prophet as intercessor (see INTERCES- 
ston), further bolstered the importance of 
Medina. In addition, the Medinan Baqi" 
cemetery, arguably the most significant sin- 
gle burial area in Islam (largely destroyed 
by the Wahhabis in modern times), has 
been an important site of visitation for 
both Sunnis and Shr‘s. 

As a center of scholarship and intellec- 
tual activities, Medina remained over the 
centuries a place of learning. In the second 
Islamic century, Medina hosted a range of 


important jurisprudents (e.g. Rabat al- 
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Ra’y; Malik b. Anas, eponym of the 
“Medinan” tradition of law; see LAW AND 
THE QUR'AN), sia scholars (e.g. Misa b. 
‘Uqba; Ibn Ishaq; see stRA AND THE 
QuR’AN), and traditionists (e.g. al-Zuhrt; 
Hisham b. ‘Urwa; see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN). From the fourth to the seventh 
Islamic centuries, Medina proved to be the 
most significant link for the transmission of 
knowledge from the eastern part of the 
Islamic world to the western (al-Andalus). 
From the early Mamlik period onwards, 
the town finally developed into an impor- 
tant center of scholarship and mysticism. 
Many secular rulers and pious persons 
endowed a number of sites of learning 
and other facilities in Medina. In the later 
Mamlik age and during the Ottoman 
period, Medina seriously rivaled Cairo and 
Damascus as a place of learning; the dis- 
tance of Medina from the centers of politi- 
cal power seems to have favored this 
development. Among the most famous 
scholars who were active in Medina are 
Ibn Farhi (d. 799/1397), al-Sakhawi 

(d. 902/1497), al-Samhidi (d. 911/1506) 
and Ibrahim al-Kirant (d. 1101/1690). 
Finally, the importance of Medina for 
Islamic culture and devotion in general 
gave rise to the Arabic poetical genre of 
“praising Medina” or “longing for 
Medina” (al-tashawwugq wa l-madina). This 
interesting genre, which is closely con- 
nected to poetry in praise of the Prophet, 
has been little studied and appreciated by 
modern scholarship. 


Marco Scholler 
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Memory 


The power, function or act of reproducing 
and identifying what has been learned or 
experienced; the faculty of remembering. 
The Quran presents memory not as a fac- 
ulty or storehouse but as a primary mode 
of divine-human interaction. The primary 
qur anic words related to memory are 
based upon the radical dh-k-r: dhikr, dhakara, 
dhikra, tadhkira, and tatadhakkara; depending 
on context, the primary sense of remem- 
brance, reminder, contemplation, taking 
heed, or recitation (see RECITATION OF THE 
QUR’AN) is meant by these Arabic words. 
The believer is enjoined to remember and 
the object of remembrance varies widely 
and includes, for example, God, the lord 
(q.v.), the name of God (see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES), the final day (see ESCHATO- 
LOGY; LAST JUDGMENT), God’s bounty or 
grace (q.v.; mma, see also BLESSING), com- 
passion (rahma, see MERCY), sacrifice (q.v.; 
Q 22:36), the stories of the prophets (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD), and the 
signs (q.v.; Gal). Remembrance is a central 
human obligation, yet it is also an expan- 
sive concept, one that partially overlaps 
with other obligations and promises. 
Qur’anic injunctions to remember are 
linked to injunctions to perform the ritual 
prayer (q.v.; salat), the zakat (see ALMS- 
GIVING) and the pilgrimage (q.v.; hay, 

Q 2:198), to recount the stories of the 
prophets and the praises of God (see 
LAUDATION; GLORIFIGATION OF GOD); to 
aspire to God and the last day (Q 33:21), to 
fear God (Q 7:205; see PIETY; FEAR), to be 
grateful (see GRATITUDE AND INGRATI- 
TUDE), to be patient in suffering (q.v.; 

Q 38:17; see also TRUST AND PATIENCE), to 
heed God’s warnings (see WARNING), to 
take heart in God’s promises, to be in a 
state of awe or trembling of the heart (q.v.; 
Q 8:2; 22:35) and to keep the faith (q.v.; 

Q 33:41). The Quran commonly enjoins 
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the hearer to remember and to remind 
others of the figures of earlier prophetic 
cycles. 

Remembrance is at the center of a web 
of metonymy attaching it to a range of 
concepts, each of which is a partial exten- 
sion of dhikr even as dhikr serves as an 
extension or instantiation of the pair con- 
cept. In the case of remembrance and 
revelation (see REVELATION AND INSPIRA- 
TION), for example, the message of the 
Quran is continually called a dhikr or dhikra 
and the Qur'an is given the epithet “that 
which contains or embodies remem- 
brance” (dhi l-dhikri, Q 38:1). The Quran 
is both the occasion or catalyst for dhikr as 
well as what should be recalled, the object 
of dhikr. It is the object of dhikr in another 
sense as well, the object of reminder that 
can be meditative (one mentions or recalls 
dhikr for oneself) or social (proclamation or 
recitation as a reminder for others). In the 
case of the prophets, remembrance opens 
onto a series of temporal and semantic 
frames: God has made the Qur’an easy to 
remember (Q 5417-40); the Qur’an enjoins 
the believer directly to remember the 
prophets; the Qur’an itself which tells their 
story is a reminder; the believer is com- 
manded to remind others of the Qur’an 
and its stories; and the prophets themselves 
should serve as a reminder, even as their 
stories depict them reminding their peoples 
or urging them to remember. Each new act 
of remembrance is an enactment of the 
acts of remembrance that occurred with 
previous revelations, all of which are 
drawn up into the Quran as articulations 
in a collapsing telescope. The People of the 
Book (q.v.) are called ahi al-dhikr (Q 16:43; 
21:7). The qur’anic revelation is nothing 
but a “reminder to all beings” (Q 38:87; 
81:27). 

Dhikr overlaps with other central qur’anic 
concepts in equally robust fashion. The 


injunction to “be patient and remember” 
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(cf. Q 38:17-8) links patience and dhikr in a 
manner that can suggest that one will re- 
sult in the other, that they are aspects of a 
single act, or that they are two distinct acts. 
The same injunction goes on to make a 
dyad of the remembrance of a prophet (in 
this case the prophets David [q.v.] and Job 
[q.v.]) and the patience modeled by the 
prophet as an example to those who 
remember him. 

The mutual implication of dhikr with the 
qur anic obligations is also shown in the 
case of prayer, for which it is both occasion 
and catalyst: “When you have carried out 
the prayer, remember God standing and 
sitting and on your side” (Q 4:103). Yet the 
postures of the body can also become, 
more generally, the moment of dhekr: 
another verse employs the same formula 
(“standing, sitting, and on your side”) in a 
context unconnected to ritual prayer 
(Q 3:191). Dhikr should not only be embod- 
ied through its connection to the physical 
positions and postures, but it is also closely 
tied to the act of articulating the praises of 
God, tasbih, as an expression of frequency: 
“And remember your lord often and re- 
count his praises by evening (q.v.) and by 
the break of day” (Q 3:41; see DAWN) or 
morning (q.v.) and afternoon (q.v.; Q 7:205; 
76:25), even as the times of day (see DAY, 
TIMES OF) are clearly then reinforced by the 
prayer as a form of dhikr. Remembrance 
also serves as a link among obligatory ritu- 
als (blessings over sacrifice, salat, and zakat, 
see RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN) as well as a 
link among those practices and divine- 
human and human-human relational obli- 
gations such as the injunction to have a 
heart that trembles at the mention of God 
(Q 22:35; see ETHICS AND THE QUR'AN; 
GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN). 

The Quran commonly states that it is 
only those with a spiritually discerning 
intellect (q.v.; ali L-albab) who heed and 
dwell upon the signs (tatadhakkara) and 
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allow those signs to serve as a reminder, to 
instigate the act of remembrance (e.g. 

Q 3:190-1). The signs are commonly the 
creation (q.v.) of the heavens and earth 
(q.v.3 see also HEAVENS AND Sky), the alter- 
nation of day and night (q.v.), and polari- 
ties of odd and even, male and female (see 
GENDER; PAIRS AND PAIRING), Or verses 
(q.v.) of the Qur'an. Yet neither the signs 
by themselves nor the ability to heed them 
can guarantee a successful act of remem- 
brance. As with all human activity, God’s 
will serves as a cause or at least a primary 
condition: “They do not remember except 
by the will of God” (Q 74:56; see FREEDOM 
AND PREDESTINATION). Another injunc- 
tion, “Remember God when you forget” 
(Q 18:24), sharpens the paradox of “re- 
membering to remember” that would be 
explored in depth by theologians such as 
al-Muhasibi (d. 243/857). Remembrance 
also forms a dyad with awe (Q 8:2), grate- 
fulness (cf. Q 5:110), faith (“You who keep 
the faith and remember God often,” 

Q 33:41), and hope (q.v.; “And seek the 
grace of your lord and remember God 
that you might prosper,” Q 62:10). 

Dhukr is a key factor in forgiveness (q.v.), 
promised for those who, “when they have 
committed a shameful act or oppressed 
themselves, remember God” (Q 3:135), 
even as prohibited acts (wine [q.v.], gam- 
bling [q.v.]; see FORBIDDEN) prevent a 
believer from remembering. Whoever 
turns away after being reminded of his 
lord will suffer great pain (Q 72:17). To 
those who remember God, God also 
promises reciprocity: “Remember me. I 
will remember you” (Q 2:152). Remem- 
brance 1s at the heart of the covenant (q.v.) 
between God and the human being: “Chil- 
dren of Israel (q.v.), remember my bounty 
to you and keep faith with my covenant” 
(Q 2:40). The qur’anic concept of dhikr 
interacted throughout Islamic civilization 
with the poetic notion, especially the 
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remembrance of the beloved in love poetry 
(see LOVE AND AFFECTION). In Siifism (see 
sUFISM AND THE QUR’AN) both concepts 
were merged into ritual practice, with the 
meditative use of the dhiky;, that is a medita- 
tive utterance, most often a qur’anic quote, 
the tahiil (Ia ilaha illa llah, “there is no god 
but God”), or a divine name or names, 
repeated aloud or silently. The ritual use 
of dhikr was matched by a developed theo- 


logical understanding of it. 
Michael A. Sells 
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Men of the Cave 


Name given to the protagonists of a long 
qur anic passage containing a version of 
the story of the seven sleepers of Ephesus. 
The Quran states that the Men of the 
Cave (ashab al-kahf) and of al-Raqim (see 
below) were among God’s signs, and says 
they were youths who took refuge in a cave 
(q.v.) and invoked God’s mercy (q.v.; 

Q 18:9-10). God made them and their dog 
(q.v.) fall into a deep sleep (q.v.) for many 
years and then woke them from their slum- 
ber. The Qur'an explains that they were 
pious youths fleeing from the idolatry (see 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS) of their people 
and that they found refuge in a cave 

(Q 18:11-7). When the youths awoke they 
were under the impression that only a day 
or so had passed, and decided that one of 
them should take some coins and go to buy 
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food in the town. God used them to dem- 
onstrate to the inhabitants of the town that 
there is no doubt concerning the hour (see 
APOCALYPSE} LAST JUDGMENT; ESCHATO- 
LoGy). The inhabitants of the town argued 
about building a place of worship dedi- 
cated to the youths (Q 18:18-21). The final 
part of this passage recounts the argu- 
ments among the people about how many 
youths were in the cave: people will insist 
variously that, in addition to the dog, there 
were three or five or seven people (see 
NUMBERS AND ENUMERATION). Muslims are 
instructed not to dispute these questions 
with anybody since only God really knows 
how many of them were there and the 
length of time that they spent asleep in the 
cave which, it is stated, was a total of 309 
years (Q 18:22-6). The stira containing this 
episode (Q 18) is entitled Strat al-Kahf 
(“The Cave”). 

Later traditions (see HADITH AND THE 
QUR’AN; EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLAS- 
SICAL AND MEDIEVAL) added particulars 
that elaborated upon the qur’anic contents. 
According to Wahb b. Munabbih (d. ca. 
112/730), the youths adopted their faith 
from a Christian apostle (see CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY) and found refuge in a 
cave while they were fleeing from their 
king who regarded them as having caused 
his son’s death (‘Abd al-Razzaq, Ta/si7, i, 
397-8). Other accounts state that the 
youths were believers in God, sons of nota- 
bles of their town or even princes. Upon 
the Roman emperor Decius’ entrance into 
their town — usually referred to as Ephe- 
sus or Tarsus — they and their dog es- 
caped into a cave to avoid both the idolatry 
of their fellow citizens and the emperor’s 
persecution. The emperor, instead of 
capturing them in the cave, had the en- 
trance walled up, erecting on the spot a 
tablet in which their story was told. This 
tablet was made of lead or stone and put 
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into a box of copper and, according to 
some traditions, was prepared by two be- 
lievers belonging to the house of Decius. 
God caused the youths and their dog to fall 
asleep in the cave and 309 years later, the 
Roman emperor Theodosius, exasperated 
by Christian disputes about the resurrec- 
tion (q.v.), asked for a clear sign from God. 
It thus happened that a shepherd reopened 
the entrance of the cave and at that mo- 
ment God raised them up. One of the 
youths was sent to buy food in the town 
and he wandered dazed and confused since 
he was convinced that he had only been 
asleep for one day (Tha‘labi, Qisas, 380-4). 
When the inhabitants of the town saw his 
coins they immediately suspected that he 
had found a treasure but later discovered 
the truth when the youth took them to the 
cave and they were able to read the inscrip- 
tion on the tablet. 

Other exegetical reports attempt to 
elucidate some of the more controversial 
qur anic passages. Several solutions are 
proposed for the mysterious name al- 
Raqim (Q 18:9): it was the name of the 
valley, of the town, of the dog or, even 
better, of the one or two tablets bearing 
the names and story of the Men of the 
Cave (cf. Mawardt, Nukat, 111, 286-7). The 
youths are usually numbered as seven but 
some traditions state that there were more. 
The various estimates of their number 
mentioned in the Qur'an are attributed 
in the exegetical tradition to differing 
Christian opinions about the matter. The 
reports — as is common in qur’anic exe- 
gesis (tafstr) — also include full descriptions 
and the names of all the characters of the 
story, i.e. the dog, the town, the month 
and even the cave. The great popularity of 
this qur’anic story is also attested by the 
numerous and varied localizations of the 
cave and by the sanctuaries relating to the 
Men of the Cave all over the Muslim world 
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as is attested in geographical literature 
(Kandler, Die Bedeutung, 82-98; Hernandez 
Juberias, La peninsula imaginaria, 137-61). 
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Menstruation 


The monthly flow of blood from the 
uterus. Menstruation is explicitly men- 
tioned by the Qur’an in two contexts: ritual 
purity (q.v.) and the law of marriage and 
divorce (q.v.). In the context of ritual pu- 
rity, menstruation is one of a fairly broad 
set of bodily functions (also mentioned 
within the text of the Qur'an are excretion 
and sexual activity, Q 4:43; 5:6; see SEX AND 
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SEXUALITY) requiring ablutions in order to 
restore the state of fahdra required for 
prayer (q.v.) and other rituals (see RITUAL 
AND THE QUR'AN; CLEANLINESS AND 
ABLUTION). Menstruation is categorized in 
Islamic law as a cause of major impurity 
analogous to that entailed by sexual inter- 
course (see LAW AND THE QuR’AN). In the 
context of marital law, the menstrual pe- 
riod provides evidence that a widowed or 
divorced woman is not pregnant by her 
previous husband and provides the unit of 
measurement for the waiting period (q.v.), 
or ‘dda, that must expire before she may 
contract another marriage. 

Despite the complexity of Islamic law 
relating to menstrual purity, the Qur'an 
touches on the subject only once. “They 
ask you about menstruation (al-mahid),” 
states Q 2:222, “say, itis an adhan. Remain 
aloof from menstruating women and do 
not approach them until they become pure 
again; when they have purified themselves, 
go to them as God has instructed you. In- 
deed, God loves those who repent (see 
REPENTANCE AND PENANCE) and those who 
purify themselves.” The word adhan, de- 
rived from a root meaning “to cause harm 
to,” is semantically very open; it has been 
translated with English words as diverse as 
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“hurt,” “pollution,” “strain” and “nui- 
sance.” The word is used nine times in the 
Quran, to refer to inconveniences and in- 
capacities as diverse as ailments of the 
scalp (Q 2:196), rain during (outdoor) 
prayer (Q 4:102) and scornful patronage 
directed towards the objects of charity 
(Q 2:262, 263, 264; see ALMSGIVING; PATH 
oR Way). In verse Q 2:222 both the nature 
of the harm involved and the identity of 
the person suffering it are unspecified. 
Many exegetes interpret it in terms of the 
“dirtiness,” smelliness and general offen- 
siveness of menstrual blood; this is the 
dominant opinion in medieval commen- 


taries, particularly those based closely on 
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transmission from early Muslim authorities 
(see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSICAL 
AND MEDIEVAL). Others, particularly mod- 
ern interpreters, focus on the indisposition 
of, or possible harm to, the menstruating 
woman herself (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: EARLY MODERN AND CONTEMPO- 
RARY). This harm is often understood in 
medical terms (see MEDICINE AND THE 
QuR’AN). Thus, the Egyptian modernist 
Muhammad Rashid Rida (d. 1935; Manar, 
li, 359) writes that “[even] if the man 
escapes from... harm the woman can 
scarcely escape it, because intercourse dis- 
turbs her reproductive organs for some- 
thing that they are neither ready nor pre- 
pared to do, because they are occupied 
with another natural function, which is the 
expulsion (i/raz) of the... blood.” Simi- 
larly, the Shirt (see sH1‘IsM AND THE 
QuR’AN) commentator Muhammad al- 
Sabzawari (d. ca. 1297/1880; Jadid, i, 266) 
writes, “Menstruation’s being a ‘harm’ 
may be from the point of view of the 
woman’s state, because she experiences 
weakness and is overcome with lassitude 
when the bleeding occurs and suffers a 
great deal of hardship and discomfort... 
It may possibly also be from the point of 
view of [the menstrual blood’s] being ill- 
smelling and substantively impure (najis); 
the man may be repelled by it, and the 
woman may [thus] be harmed, even if 
[only] psychologically....” In contrast, the 
Egyptian revivalist Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966; 
Aual, ii, 241-2) understands the prohibition 
of marital intercourse during menstruation 
in terms of the fitra, the fundamental hu- 
man constitution. Only in the period of 
purity (when the woman is not menstru- 
ating) can intercourse achieve both the nat- 
ural desire for physical pleasure and the 
fundamental aim (ghaya fitriyya) of sexual 
intercourse, which is the continuation of 
the species (see BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION 
AND STAGES OF LIFE). Finally, some com- 
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mentators also note that the word adhan is 
used elsewhere in the Qur’an specifically to 
refer to minor and insignificant hardships 
(cf. Q 3:111), thus minimizing the harm or 
offense associated with menstruation. 

The main legal issue in the interpretation 
of Q 2:222 is the degree of avoidance im- 
plied by the verse’s injunction to “remain 
aloof from” (i‘tazili) menstruating women. 
Although the most obvious literal reading 
of the verse itself would suggest complete 
separation from menstruants, the tradition 
of occasions of revelation (q.v.; asbab al- 
nuzul) suggests a much more limited form 
of avoidance. According to this tradition, 
the verse was sent down in response to the 
questions of Companions of the Prophet 
(q.v.) who observed that the Jews (or, in 
other versions, the pagan Arabs [q.v.] or 
the Zoroastrians; see JEWS AND JUDAISM; 
PEOPLE OF THE BOOK; PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QURAN) would not share 
food with a menstruating woman or re- 
main in the same house with her. When 
the verse was revealed, the Prophet clari- 
fied it by saying, “Do anything but have 
sexual intercourse [with them].” Hearing 
of this, the Jews exclaim, “This man does 
not want to leave a single thing in which he 
does not contradict (khalafa) us!” (In some 
versions, the questioners then wonder if 
they can have sexual intercourse during 
menstruation, which the Prophet emphati- 
cally forbids.) This narrative frame reverses 
the initial impact of the verse itself, from 
an injunction to avoid menstruating 
women to an injunction to limit their ex- 
clusion. (Many commentators suggest that 
the word mahid should be read as a noun of 
place, and that the verse should actually be 
understood to enjoin avoidance of the 
place of menstruation, i.e. the genital area, 
rather than of the menstruating woman 
herself.) The avoidance of sexual inter- 
course, but not of commensality or other 
physical contact, is often seen to manifest 
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the moderate “middle path” of the Islamic 
dispensation (cf. Q 2:143), striking a balance 
between the Christians (who allowed inter- 
course with menstruating women; see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) and, 
variously, Jews, Zoroastrians and pagans 
(who shunned them altogether; see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; SOCIAL 
INTERACTIONS; SOGIAL RELATIONS). 


See also CONTAMINATION. 
Marion Holmes Katz 
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Merchandise see SELLING AND BUYING 


Mercy 


Forbearance from inflicting harmful pun- 
ishment on an adversary or offender; 
disposition to exercise compassion or for- 
giveness. The term “mercy” (rahma), with 
its cognates and synonyms, is omnipre- 


sent in the Qur’an; and derivatives of the 
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triliteral root gh-f-r which carry many of 
the same connotations are also attested 
throughout the Qur'an. Muhammad, for 
example, is characterized as a merciful 
man (Q 9:128) and believers are exhorted to 
show mercy and kindness in their daily 
lives (as at Q 7:1993 17:23-45 42:43; 64:145 
go:17). “Compassion and mercy” are sin- 
gled out as admirable characteristics of the 
followers of Jesus (q.v.; Q 57:27; see also 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). Muslims 
are “strenuous with infidels, but merciful 
among themselves” (Q 48:29; see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; 
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Mercy as an attribute of God 
Overwhelmingly, though, the Qur'an 
focuses upon mercy as an attribute of God 
(see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). He is ahl al- 
maghfira, “the source [or owner] of forgive- 
ness” (Q 74:56), “who forgives sin and 
accepts repentance” (Q 40:3), “merciful 
and loving” (Q 11:90), “the most merciful of 
those who show mercy” (Q 7:151; 12:64; 
21:83; compare Q 7:155; 23:109, 118). In 
fact, humans are exhorted to be merciful 
precisely because they hope for mercy from 
him (see Q 24:22). With the exception of 
the ninth stra, every chapter opens with an 
invocation of God as “the merciful, the 
compassionate” (al-rahman al-rahim) and 
that phrase occurs, along with variant 
statements of the same concept, dozens of 
times within the text itself. Commentators 
early and late (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL; 
EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: EARLY MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY) have sought to 
understand the distinction between rahman 
and rahim, both of which are derived from 
r-h-m, the same Arabic root from which 
rahma comes. Classical commentators fre- 
quently argued that rahman is stronger, 
more inclusive, than rahim (see, for exam- 


ple, the discussions at Tabart, Tafsir, 1, 42-3 
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and Ibn Kathtr, Tafsir, i, 17-21, where vari- 
ous authorities are cited to the effect that 
the mercy associated with the former 
applies to all creatures, whereas the latter 
is bestowed only upon believers, or that, 
while both operate in this world, only the 
former extends into the world to come). 
Modern orientalist exegesis tends rather to 
view the two terms as paronomastic repeti- 
tion, sometimes translating them together 
as “all-merciful” (thus, for example, Paret, 
Kommentar, 11.) 

In fact, as attested upwards of forty times 
(as at Q 17:110), “the Merciful” (al-rahman) 
serves as an alternate name for God. Stra 
55 1s titled “The Merciful” and the great 
classical commentator al-Tabart (d. 310/ 
923) maintained that, unlike al-rahim, the 
title al-rahman belongs uniquely to God and 
cannot legitimately be given to any crea- 
ture. “Al-rahman,” declared the early ascetic 
and traditionist al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/ 
728; see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN), “Is a 
forbidden name” (see Tabart, Ta/siz, i, 45-6; 
compare Noéldeke, Gg, i, 112-3, 121; Q 40 
[Strat al-Mu’min], “The Believer,” is 
sometimes known as Strat Ghafir [“For- 
giving One” ], from ghdfi, another attribute 
of God with connotations of mercy or for- 
giveness, found in Q 40:3). As the uniquely 
merciful, God wants to make things easy, 
not difficult, for humans (see Q 2:185). 
“Both his hands are outstretched” (Q 5:64; 
compare Q 110:3). Accordingly, he makes 
allowance for their weaknesses and for the 
constraints under which they live (Q 2:263; 
4:25, 43, 98-9; 5:3, 6, 45; 6:145; 9:91-2; 
16:106, 1153 20:73; 24:33; 58:12; 73:20), is 
indulgent with human frailties like ignor- 
ance (q.v.; Q 4:17; 16:119; 33:5) and is 
patient with their sins (Q 22:48; 24:14, 20; 
see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). Indeed, were 
God to punish humans according to what 
they deserve, none would remain alive 
(Q 16:61; 35:45; see CHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT}; PUNISHMENT STORIES; 
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REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). His provision 
of material blessings (see BLESSING; GRACE) 
such as rain, the seasons (q.v.), the winds 
(see AIR AND WIND), the alternating of 
night and day (see DAY AND NIGHT), the 
oceans, and the celestial bodies (see 
PLANETS AND STARS), is emblematic of his 
kindness and mercy toward humankind 
(see, for example, Q 2:22, 29, 164, 243; 
14:32-4; 16:2-8; 17:66; 22:65; 25:47-8; 27:63; 
28:73; 30:46, 50; 42:28, 32-4; compare 
Tabari, Tafsiy, i, 43; see NATURE AS SIGNS; 
COSMOLOGY; WATER). Even more impor- 
tantly, divine revelation (see REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION) is a mercy from God (as 
at Q 2:121-2; 6:153, 157; 7:63; 11:118-9; 
17:86-7; 18:65; 36:5-6) and it is by his mercy 
that the righteous are not led astray (q.v.; 
Q 4:1133 12:53). It is also through his mercy 
that they are delivered from destruction at 
the hands of the wicked or from the con- 
sequences of their own errors (for various 
examples, see Q 2:37, 47, 63-43 7:72} 11:43, 
47, 58, 66, 94; 20:121-23 54:34-5; see ERROR). 
But God’s mercy is not bestowed indis- 
criminately (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE). 
Revelation is not given to everybody. Not 
everyone 1s saved (see SALVATION). He rec- 
ompenses all people according to their 
works (Q II:11I; 14:51; See GOOD DEEDS; 
EVIL DEEDS; REGORD OF HUMAN ACTIONS). 
Whereas the righteous merit his forgive- 
ness, the wicked earn his wrath (see 
ANGER). At the final judgment (see LAsT 
JUDGMENT), people will “see their works, so 
that whoever does an atom’s weight (see 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES) Of good will see it 
and whoever does an atom’s weight of evil 
will see it” (Q 99:6-8; compare Q 3:115). 
The wicked will confess their sins but will 
nonetheless be consigned to the flames of 
hell (Q 67:11; see HELL AND HELLFIRE). 
“God will show them their works, and they 
will sigh regretfully, yet they will not escape 
the inferno” (Q 2:167). There, their punish- 
ment “shall not be lightened nor shall they 
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be helped” (Q 2:86). No individual will be 
wronged; God is not unjust (Q 3:25). But, 
for believers, his verdict will be more than 
just. For he accepts repentance (see, for 
example, Q 4:16; 24:5; 42:25; cf. 2:192; 
Q:102-45 27:11; 39:53-43 see REPENTANCE 
AND PENANCE), and the Qur'an exhorts 
humankind to seek his mercy (see, for 
example, Q 2:199; 4:106; 17:24; 27:46; 47:19; 
71:10) as earlier prophets (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD) and others have done 
(e.g. Noah [q.v.], at Q 11:47; 71:28; Moses 
[q.v.], at Q 7:151, 155; David [q.v.], at 

Q 38:24; Solomon [q.v.], at Q 38:35; cf. 
27:19). Even the angels (see ANGEL) of the 
divine court implore forgiveness for the 
righteous faithful (see Q 42:5). Believers 
should strive, even vie, to gain his mercy 
(Q 57:21). To receive it is far greater than to 
amass material treasure (Q 3:157; 6:16; 
43:32). “God will pardon the worst of their 
deeds, and reward them for the best of 
what they have done” (Q 39:35). “We shall 
accept from them the best of what they 
have done and overlook their misdeeds” 

(Q 46:16). Whoever repents, believes, does 
good works, and follows right guidance will 
be forgiven (Q 20:82; compare, for exam- 
ple, Q 7:204; 8:2-4; 39:9). God will give 
believers “a double portion of his mercy” 
(Q 57:28) and overcompensate their good 
deeds (Q 4:40; 6:160; 10:26; 64:17). But he 
will not accept deathbed repentance 

(Q 4:18; 6:158; 23:63-7, 99-101; 38:3; 
40:84-5; 4410-14). Nor does he admit 
human or angelic intercession (q.v.; 

Q 2:123; 3:192; 4:109, 123; 10:27; 39:545 
44:41-2), except by his own appointment 
(Q 10:3; 19:87; 43:86; 53:26; 63:5-6; believ- 
ers are sometimes expressly forbidden to 
pray for the unrighteous; see, for example, 
Q 9:84, 113-4). No soul can bear the burden 
of any other soul (Q 17:15; 39:7) and, on the 
day of judgment, family and other human 
relationships will count for nothing 

(Q 23:101; 35:18; 66:10; 70:8-15). 
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Several passages affirming God’s disposi- 
tion to forgive simultaneously stress the 
swiftness and severity of his punishments. 
“Tell my servants that I am the forgiving, 
the merciful one, and that my punishment 
is the painful punishment” (Q 15:49-50; 
compare Q 5:98; 6:147, 165; 7:167; 13:6; also 
Q 3:4, 115 5:25 17:57). And, in fact, the emi- 
nent traditionist and exegete Ibn ‘Abbas 
(d. ca. 68/688) maintained that the very 
meaning of God’s title al-rahman al-rahim 1s 
that he “is gentle with those to whom he 
wishes to exercise mercy, and distant and 
severe with those whom he wishes to treat 
with rigor” (cited in Tabart, Tafst i, 44). 
For God does not love the unbelieving and 
unrighteous (Q 2:2763 3:32, 57, 140; 4:107); 
indeed, he is their “enemy” (Q 2:98; see 
ENEMIES). “Who despairs of the mercy of 
his lord except those who have gone 
astray?” (Q 15:56; see DESPAIR). And, 
though God may forgive anything else 
(even apostasy [q.v.]; see Q 3:85-91, 106; 
4:137), he will not show mercy to those who 
persist in the worship of any god but him- 
self (Q 4:48, 116; see IDOLS AND IMAGES; 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). Moreover, the 
Qur’an’s portrayal of God as merciful is 
further complicated by its insistence upon 
predestination (see, for example, Q 15:4-53 
16:35; 18:57-8; 26:200; 81:27-9; see FATE} 
FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION) and upon 
his role in fostering a disposition to evil 
among the wicked (as at Q 2:7, 10, 153 see 
GOOD AND EVIL; DESTINY). The Qur'an 
emphasizes God’s sovereign freedom to 
bestow or withhold his mercy and to favor 
wherever he will (e.g. at Q 2:105; 4:48-9; 
6:83-8;10:107; 33:17; and many other 
places). See also FORGIVENESS. 
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Merriment | see LauGuTER; Joy AND 
MISERY 


Messenger 


One who comes bringing information. The 
main word for messenger in the Qur'an is 
rasil, denoting “one sent with a message,” 
which occurs 236 times and its plural, rusul, 
ninety-five times. Mursal (pl. mursaliin), the 
passive participle of a verb from the same 
root letters, and which also means “one 
sent with a message,” occurs thirty-six 
times. Both rasa and mursal usually refer to 
a human agent whom God sends to guide 
a people by communicating to them in a 
language they understand (Q 14:45 see 
LANGUAGE, CONCEPT OF; ARABIG LAN- 
GUAGE; REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 
The central message of these messengers 
is to shun false gods (see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM; IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; 
IDOLS AND IMAGES), the powers of evil (see 
GOOD AND EVIL; DEVIL) and injustice (see 
JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE), and to worship 
(q.v.) the one true God (Q 16:36; see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF). Muhammad, through 
whom God revealed the Qur’an and 
through whom God guides all humankind, 
represents the model and final rasul of God 
(Q 33:21, 40). 

Arabia before and at the time of Mu- 
hammad (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND 
THE QUR'AN) was acquainted with the 
term rasil. Al-Hamdani (d. ca. 334/945) 
cites traditions about south Arabian tomb 
inscriptions that identify Hid (q.v.) and 
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Shu‘ayb (q.v.) but also Hanzala b. Safwan 
as messengers of God (see ARCHAELOGY 
AND THE QUR'AN). One of the inscriptions 
even designates Harith b. ‘Amr the rasal of 
the rasul Allah, Shu‘ayb (Hamdant, al-Iklil, 
134, 136, 139, 142). Musaylima (q.v.) — an- 
other Arabian prophet — referred to him- 
self as “the messenger of Allah” in a letter 
to Muhammad (Tabart, Takh, i, 1749). 
While the Qur’an states that it has not 
narrated the stories of all the messengers 
sent by God (Q 40:78; see NARRATIVES), it 
identifies — among a long line of prophets 
preceding Muhammad (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD) — some as messengers 
(rusul) by name: in the biblical tradition, 
Noah (q.v.; Nah), Lot (q.v.; Lit), Ishmael 
(q.v.; Ismail), Moses (q.v.; Miisa) and Jesus 
(q.v.; ‘Isa); Shu‘ayb, messenger to his peo- 
ple the Midianites (see mipran); and the 
Arabians Hid and Salih (q.v.), sent to their 
respective tribes, ‘Ad (q.v.) and Thamitid 
(q.v.). In Q 37:123 and 139 respectively, 
Elijah (q.v.; Ilyas) and Jonah (q.v.; Yanus) 
are included as among the mursaliin. Al- 
though whether the Qur'an reveals a clear 
distinction between the roles of prophets 
and messengers is disputed, generally 
speaking, prophets are found exclusively 
among the People of the Book (q.v.), that 
is in the biblical tradition (see SCRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR'AN), and messengers are 
depicted as closely connected with a 
people/community (gawm, ahl, umma, see 
GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN). 
The non-biblical messengers, Hid, Salih, 
and Shu‘ayb are sent to specific communi- 
ties but are never referred to as prophets. 
Al-Baydawt (d. ca. 716/1316-7; Anwar, ad 
Q 22:52) distinguishes prophets who bring 
no divine law (sharv‘a) from messengers 
who bring divine law (see LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN) and a holy book (q.v.). But no 
clear qur’anic evidence supports this dis- 
tinction. The Qur'an designates neither 
Abraham (q.v.; Q 87:19; 53:36-37) nor 
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David (q.v.; Q 17:55; 4:163) specifically as 
messengers, yet they are both connected 
with scriptures. he Qur'an designates 
Moses, Jesus and Muhammad as both 
prophets (Q 6:83-9; 3:68) and messengers 
(Q 7:1045 3:49; 3:144). Ibn Kathir (d. 774/ 
1373; Lafst, ad Q 4:163) says reports differ 
but one well-known tradition enumerates 
124,000 prophets, among them 313 
messengers. 

Several siiras of the Qur'an contain a 
series of stories of similar structure featur- 
ing all or most of a set of seven messen- 
gers (see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QuR’AN): Noah, Hid, Salih, Lot, Shu‘ayb, 
Abraham (Ibrahim), and Moses. The fact 
that among these messengers the Qur’an 
fails to designate only Abraham as a rasiil 
may suggest his status as a messenger is 
assumed. Q 26:10-191 contains all seven 
narratives; and an incomplete set of these 
narratives occurs in Q 7259-93} 11:25-1233 
37:75-148; 54:9-42. In most of these, the 
messenger declares a message; his people 
reject him; God rescues him along with his 
faithful followers; and some calamity pun- 
ishes those who reject the message (see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES). These accounts sup- 
port the notion that messengers are distin- 
guished from prophets by their association 
with a people/community. This structure 
coincides closely with the experience of 
Muhammad, providing him comfort, re- 
assuring his supporters and warning his 
opponents (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAM- 
MAD). In Q 26, for example, each separate 
account ends with this reassuring refrain, 
“Surely in this there is a sign; yet most of 
them do not believe. Your lord is the 
mighty one, the merciful” (e.g. Q 26:67-8). 

While the calls of the messengers and any 
personal struggles they may have had are 
left out of the quranic stories, their nature 
and role are strikingly consistent and may 
be fairly summarized as follows. These 
merely human agents (Q 16:43; 25:20) come 
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to announce (see GOOD NEws) and warn 
(Q 18:56; see WARNING) and must be 
obeyed (Q 4:64; see OBEDIENCE). Although 
some messengers are higher in rank than 
others (Q 2:253), the faithful believe in all 
of them and do not distinguish among 
them (Q 2:136; 4:150-2). Just as every city 
(q.v.) has a “warner” (nadhix, Q 35:24; cf. 
26:208) and a guide (cf. Q 13:7) and every 
people will have a “witness” (shahid, see 
WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING) on the day 
of judgment (Q 16:84, 89; 4:41; see LAST 
JUDGMENT), so every people will have 
received a messenger (Q 10:47; 28:59) to 
proclaim the oneness of God and warn 
against idolatry and injustice (Q 16:36; 
17:15). Messengers proclaim God’s word in 
their own people’s language (Q 14:4) and 
only perform miracles (q.v.) with God’s 
permission (Q 40:78). The coming of a 
messenger precipitates a crisis in which 
some reject and others accept the chal- 
lenge to believe in and obey God and his 
messenger. Unbelievers consistently mock 
them (Q 15:11; see MOCKERY) and accuse 
them of falsehood (Q 2:87; 23:44; see LIE). 
All messengers are affected by Satan 

(Q 22:52) and, if repentant, can be forgiven 
(cf. Q 27:10-12; see REPENTANCE AND 
PENANCE; FORGIVENESS). Like prophets 
(Q 2:61, 91; 3:21, 112, 181; 41155), Messen- 
gers may even be killed (Q 2:87; 5:70; see 
MURDER). But they will be avenged 

(Q 30:47). Messengers are so closely linked 
with the divine that obedience to them 
amounts to obedience to God (Q 4:80). 
References to messengers before Muham- 
mad occur almost always among Meccan 
verses (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QUR’AN) — the exceptions being refer- 
ences to Moses and Jesus (Q 61:5-6). 

The Qur'an terms some messengers iii 
l-‘azmi, “gifted with determination,” but 
these are not named (Q 46:35). Post- 
qur anic interpretation considers alii l-‘azmi 


to mean exalted messengers. The angels 
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are also called mursaliin (Q 15:57; 51:31) and 
rusul (Q 10:21; cf. 42:51). Royal messengers 
are designated by both terms (Q 12:50; 
27:35). The feminine plural of mursal, 
mursalat, possibly designates winds in Q 77:1 
(see AIR AND WIND). The Qur'an never 
uses rasiil to designate disciples of Jesus 
(Q 3352-33 61:143 5:111). It calls them 
hawariyyin, “apostles” (see APOSTLE). These 
helpers and followers of Jesus profess to be 
muslim (Q 3:52; 5:111) and ask him to bring 
down a table from heaven to strengthen 
their faith (Q 5:112-3). 

Muhammad is called “the messenger of 
God” (Q 7:158; 48:29). God sends him to 
a people never previously visited by a 
messenger (cf. Q 28:46; 32:3). Like other 
messengers, he must “rise and warn,” 
communicating the proper social and 
ritual responses to God’s oneness (Q 74:2). 
Muhammad’s mission extends to all crea- 
tures (/al-Glamin, Q 21:107), he being both 
“the messenger of God” and the “seal of 
the prophets” (Q 33:40). The phrase “God 
and his messenger” occurs at least eighty- 
five times, all but one (Q 72:23) in Medinan 
passages (Q 7:158 being a Medinan verse). 
The phrase links obedience and disobedi- 
ence (q.v.) to God with obedience and dis- 
obedience to Muhammad twenty-eight 
times — all in Medinan passages, e.g. 
Q 5:92. No such linkage exists in passages 
where Muhammad is referred to as a 
prophet (nabi). 


A.H. Mathias Zahniser 
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Messiah - see jesus 


Metals and Minerals 


Substances that have luster, are opaque 
and may be fused, and chemical elements 
or compounds occurring naturally as a 
product of inorganic processes. The 
Qur'an does not utilize the generic term 
for both metal and ore (ma ‘din), but refer- 
ences the two most widespread metals in 
common use on the planet: iron (hadid), 
which is mentioned six times, and copper, 
(nuhas) mentioned once, as well as molten 
copper (gitr), mentioned twice. Iron, which 
gives its name to Q 57 (Sarat al-Hadid) and 
which God sent down to earth, possesses 
great strength and is very useful to human- 
kind (Q 57:25); 1t comes in the shape of 
lumps (Q 18:96); truncheons are made from 
it (Q 22:21) and God made it malleable for 
David (q.v.; Q 34:10). Copper will be 
hurled at the guilty on the day of judg- 
ment (Q 55:35; see LAST JUDGMENT); Dha 
1]-Qarnayn (see ALEXANDER) poured molten 
copper on a dam between two mountains 
(Q 18:96) and God had this metal flow from 
a spring (see SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS) for 
Solomon (q.v.; Q 34:12). The exact nature 
of the molten metal called muhl, which 


appears three times — in connection with 
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the sky (Q 70:8), the tree of Zaqqtim 

(Q 44:45; see TREES) and the potion for 
wrongdoers in hell (Q 18:29; see HELL AND 
HELLFIRE} REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; 
FOOD AND DRINK) — is unknown. As to 
precious metals, gold (q.v.; dhahab) is at- 
tested seven times in the Quran, and silver 
(fidda) six times; they are twice used in con- 
junction. Gold is mentioned as being 
hoarded (Q 3:14; 9:34), and as a material 
from which bracelets (Q 18:31; 22:23; 

353333 43:53) and dishes (Q 43:71) are made. 
The Quran notes that silver, too, is 
hoarded together with gold, and that 
vases, flasks and bracelets are made 

(Q 76:15, 16, 21) from it (see CUPS AND 
VESSELS; INSTRUMENTS). 

The mineral mentioned most frequently 
in the Qur'an is stone (q.v.; haar, pl. hyara), 
spoken of twelve times. Moses (q.v.) hit the 
stone with his stick (see ROD) and twelve 
springs gushed out (Q 2:60; 7:160; see 
SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS); stones will feed 
the fire of hell (Q 2:24; 66:6); although 
stones are hard, some may split and others 
may break up (Q 2:74); there are also stones 
that God sends from heaven (Q 8:32; 11:82; 
15:745 17:50; See HEAVEN AND Sky), as well 
as those that Abraham’s (q.v.) messengers 
(see MESSENGER) throw at the guilty and 
those that flights of birds throw on enemies 
(q.V.5 Q 51:33} 105:4; see ABRAHA). The sec- 
ond mineral named in the Qur’an is clay 
(q.v.; fm), mentioned ten times in connec- 
tion with the creation (q.v.) of humans by 
God. ‘Two other mentions are in relation to 
the building of a tower by Pharaoh (q.v.; 

Q 28:38) and to the stones that Abraham’s 
messengers throw (Q 51:33). There are two 
kinds of clay: clinking clay (salsa) such as 
pottery (Q 55:14), extracted from malleable 
mud (min hama’in masninin, Q 15:26, 28, 33), 
and hard clay named sigil (from the Latin 
sigillum or from the Aramaic sgyl), with 
which some of the stones thrown from 
heaven are made (Q 11:82; 15:745 105:4). 
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Concerning precious minerals, the 
Quran knows but three: ruby (yaqit), coral 
(q.v.3 marjan) and pearls (lulu’), which are 
compared to the ephebes and the houris 
(q.v.) of paradise (q.v.; Q 522245 55:58; 
76:19); coral and pearls come from the 
seas (Q 55:22) and pearls will be used for 
adorning the believers (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF) in paradise (Q 22:23; 35:33). 
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Metaphor 


Literary device that conveys semantic 
equation without a linking participle such 
as “like” or “as.” Metaphor (éstz‘@ra) 1s the 
subject of much discussion and classifica- 
tion in the science of Arabic rhetoric (cf. 
Bonebakker, Isti‘ara); this article will of ne- 
cessity confine itself to major classifications 
and to uses that relate to how religious 
scholars (see EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) have sought to 
understand metaphor’s appearance and 


use in the Qur'an. 


Definition 
Metaphor is an example of figurative lan- 
guage (majaz) as opposed to “literal” or 
“true” expression (haqiga, cf. Reinert, De 
Bruijn and Stewart-Robinson, Madjaz). 
Within the realm of figurative language, 


metaphor, like its close associate, simile 
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(tashbih, tamthil, see stm1LEs), refers to join- 
ing or linking two or more concepts for 
purposes of comparison or semantic equa- 
tion. Arab rhetoricians detail numerous 
subcategories for both metaphor and sim- 
ile; nonetheless, their basic distinction 
between the two resembles that found in 
the Western rhetorical tradition. In both, 
simile achieves comparison by means of a 
linking particle that suggests similarity: “as, 
like,” etc. (e.g. “in battle, this man fights 
like a lion”). Metaphor, however, denotes 
semantic equation; its semantic overlap or 
“borrowing” (istiGra) is direct and does not 
rely on linking particles (e.g. “in battle, this 
man 1s a lion”). 

As in most rhetorical traditions, Muslim 
scholars and critics debated the merits and 
limits of metaphor. They agreed that to 
the extent that metaphors link or equate 
concepts not commonly associated, they 
may create images of striking semantic 
impact and aesthetic force. One can, how- 
ever, push metaphors too far. Far-fetched 
metaphors, when they are unbelievable or 
ridiculous, distort or dilute meaning, The 
pre-modern Arabic poetic tradition con- 
tains much discussion of the semantic and 
artistic appropriateness of metaphors that 
poets created, especially those of the “new 
school” (cf. Khalafallah, Badi‘; see POETRY 
AND POETS). Representatives of this school, 
such as Abi Tammam (d. 231/845) and al- 
Buhturi (d. ca. 284/897), became famous 
for formulating rhetorically embellished 
metaphors and other forms of figurative 
language that were considered either bril- 
liantly daring or shockingly outrageous by 
their various admirers and opponents. 
Critics, however, also recognized that 
continuous use usually lessens the aesthetic 
force of metaphors so that they become 
trite: the above-mentioned “he is a lion in 
battle” is an example of such an over-used 
metaphor. 

Between these two poles of the far- 
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fetched and the hackneyed falls the meta- 
phor whose appearance measurably 
enriches, perhaps almost imperceptibly, the 
aesthetic power, eloquence, and grace of a 
text: “And, out of kindness, lower to [your 
parents] the wing of humility” (Q 17:24). 
The appearance of this third class of 
metaphor in the Qur’an is for Muslim 
scholars one of the text’s proofs of inimita- 
bility (q.v.; 1jaz, cf Von Grunebaum, 
I'djaz; Baqillani, az, 69-112; Jurjani, 
Dalail, 66-73, 262 f.). As al-Jurjant states, 
“Speech does not deserve the term elo- 
quent unless meaning precedes expression, 
and expression meaning” ( Jurjant, Dala 1, 
267). This is what a good metaphor does. 
Al-Suyatt (d. 911/1505) mentions several 
definitions of metaphor in his /igan. He 
settles on the following: “The essence of 
metaphor is when a word is borrowed from 
something for which it is known and ap- 
plied to something for which it is not 
known.” In other words, metaphor occurs 
when a concept is borrowed from its cus- 
tomary semantic domain and applied to a 
semantic domain in which it is not usually 
employed. For example, in the qur’anic 
verse cited above, “wing” is “borrowed” 
from its usual determination as the limb of 
a bird that enables it to fly and then ap- 
plied to prescribe one aspect of children’s 
respect for their parents. The power of this 
metaphor is enhanced by its denotation 
that, as a sign of humility, the respectful 
child “lowers his wing,” a symbol of inde- 
pendence. “The purpose of metaphor,” 
al-Suyatt (/tqan, 11, 780-1) continues, “is to 
reveal an aspect that is hidden, to empha- 
size something that is not sufficiently clear, 
to exaggerate, or to achieve the joining or 


overlap (of concepts).” 


Use and interpretation 
The Qur'an is replete with metaphors. It is 
useful to distinguish, however, between two 
types. On the one hand, there are meta- 
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phors whose import 1s mainly stylistic and 
figurative — such as “wing of humility” or 
“the morning (q.v.), when it takes breath” 
(Q 81:18; see AIR AND WIND) — and which 
may be taken as examples of the 7ja@z or 
inimitable style of the Qur'an. On the 
other hand, there are expressions that may 
or may not be deemed as metaphorical, 
depending on the theological stance or 
persuasion of the commentator. Prominent 
examples of this second category are 

qur anic expressions attributing physical 
attributes or mental or emotional opera- 
tions to God (see ANTHROPOMORPHISM). 
Such metaphors became the subject of 
much theological controversy between the 
Mu'‘tazila and their opponents (see Gima- 
ret, Mu'tazila; see also Mu‘TAzILis). Exam- 
ples are the Qur’an’s attribution to God of 
such physical attributes as “face” (q.v.), 
“hand” (q.v.) or “thigh”; such emotional 
states as “mercy” (q.v.) or “wrath” (see 
ANGER); or qur’anic representations of 
God’s agency or acts by means of physical 
description (God’s creation of Adam, or 
his descent to his throne, for example; see 
THRONE OF GOD; GREATION; ADAM AND 
EVE). At issue here is the question of 
whether such attributions were “metaphor- 
ical” or “real.” On the one hand, there was 
the theological position of the Mu'tazila, 
who held that God transcended physical 
representation; hence, references in the 
Quran to divine possession of physical 
attributes or human emotions were “meta- 
phorical” (Gimaret, Mu'tazila, 788-9). 
Other theological schools, such as the 
Hanbalis and the Zahiris, however, be- 
lieved that literal meanings in the Qur'an 
should be upheld as true. The position that 
the Ash‘aris developed was intermediate; 
they held that one should take the literal 
meaning of the Qur’an “without asking 
how” (bi-la kayf). Of particular interest for 
the topic of metaphor is that this provides 
a case study of how even deciding what is 
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literal and what is metaphorical may easily 
develop into a matter of heated theological 
controversy, especially when the literal 
truth of a religious text is a principle of 
faith (q.v.; see also THEOLOGY AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

At times, theological controversies are 
less often unequivocally resolved than 
made moot through prolonged discussion. 
Passions burn brightly for a time but their 
flames eventually ebb, in the same way, 
perhaps, that metaphors too often used 
become banal. Hence, by the time of al- 
Suyiiti, the Qur’an’s reference to God’s 
possessing physical attributes, such as a 
face or hand, is categorized as an example 
of the ambiguous (q.v.) or multivalent 
verses in the Qur'an rather than a topic for 
elaborate theological discussion (Suyitt, 
Itqan, 1, 639-70). In this context, he specific- 
ally cites Q 3:7: 


He it is who sent down the book (q.v.) to 
you. In it are verses (q.v.), decisive — they 
are the mother of the book — and others 
multivalent. As for those in whose hearts 
(see HEART) is deviancy, they follow that 
which is multivalent in it, desiring dissen- 
sion, and desiring its interpretation. Yet no 
one knows its interpretation except God, 
and those who are firmly rooted in knowl- 
edge (see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING) say, 
“We have faith in it, for it is all from our 
lord (q.v.).” Yet none remember except 
those who are possessed of prudent minds 
(see MEMORY; INTELLECT). 


In his discussion of the clear and decisive 
(muhkam) and multivalent or ambiguous 
(mutashabih) verses, al-Suyiiti adopts an exe- 
getical stance that by his time had become 
standard among mainstream Sunni com- 
mentators. This approach holds, in es- 
sence, that however one may define certain 
verses or parts of the Qur'an as ambigu- 
ous, one should understand their meaning 
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in the context of the verses that are per- 
ceived of as clear and decisive (see Ayoub, 
Quran, ii, 20-46). An instance of this ap- 
proach as applied to metaphor lies in the 
verse itself, where the meaning of the 
phrase “mother of the book” is defined by 
the term muhkam. In other words, it does 
not refer to a literal “mother” but rather to 
“clear and decisive meaning.” Interestingly, 
this exegetical approach is to a large extent 
a mirror image of al-Suyiatt’s definition of 
metaphor cited above: “The essence of 
metaphor is when a word is borrowed 
from something for which it is known and 
applied to something for which it is not 
known.” Instead of moving from the 
known to the unknown, as one does to cre- 
ate a metaphor, the traditionalist commen- 
tator determines the semantic intent of an 
ambiguous phrase, such as appearances of 
metaphorical usage, through reference to 
known clear and unequivocal expressions 
that envelop an otherwise too open 
semantic field. The goal here is to restrict 
interpretation that may transgress the 
boundaries of accepted faith. 

If traditionalist commentators restrict the 
limits of interpreting metaphor through 
reliance on non-figurative verses of the 
Quran, the Islamic philosophers did the 
same by relying on rational interpretation 
(see PHILOSOPHY AND THE QUR'AN). Typi- 
cal of this approach is Ibn Rushd (Aver- 
roes, d. 595/1198) in his work Fas/ al-maqal, 
“The decisive treatise.” Similar to the 
approaches of Ibn Sina (Avicenna, d. 428/ 
1037) and al-Farabt (d. 339/950) and fol- 
lowing an hermeneutical tradition that 
can be traced back to Plato and the Stoics, 
Ibn Rushd distinguishes among classes of 
human intellectual ability and their resul- 
tant capacity to “assent” to the truth value 
of a text. For him, “demonstration,” i.e. 
reliance on syllogistic argument, is the 
clear path to truth (q.v.). Nonetheless, he 
recognizes that relatively few individuals 
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have the intellectual capacity to master 
philosophy and thus employ demonstration 
effectively. Religion, however, must be ac- 
cessible to all. Hence metaphors and other 
rhetorical devices (see RHETORIC OF THE 
QuR’AN) are a necessary component of a 
religious text such as the Qur'an so that it 
may convince all types of people to believe 
in its message. As Ibn Rushd (Fasl, 46, also 
30-1; Eng. trans. 59, 49) states: 


God has been gracious to those of his ser- 
vants who have no access to demonstra- 
tion, on account of their natures, habits, 
and lack of facilities for education. He has 
coined for them images and likeness of 
these things, and summoned them to 
assent to those images that come about 
through the indications common to all 
men, that is, dialectical and rhetorical 


indications. 


The presence in the Qur’an of such rhe- 
torical devices as metaphors is thus for 
philosophers a necessary communicative 
tool. Their eloquence and beauty are 
doubtless proof of the holy text’s inimita- 
bility, but they are also intrinsic to its natu- 
ral functionality: they are needed to 
promote assent and to inspire belief 
among the general populace. 

A third exegetical stance toward meta- 
phors in the Qur'an also became promi- 
nent. This approach did not seek to delimit 
the interpretation of metaphors, but rather 
to better understand their import through 
elaboration or meditation. Prominent ex- 
amples of this trend are the mystics (see 
SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN), yet many groups 
(Isma‘tlis, hurifis, etc.) whose vision of 
Islam encompasses an esoteric dimension 
have also embraced it. A well-known main- 
stream example of this trend is al-Ghazalt 
(d. 505/1111). For him, the symbolic lan- 
guage of the Qur'an was an object of pro- 
found reflection, a pathway that enabled 
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believers to bridge the physical world of 
human activity to the spiritual realm of 
divine truth. An example of his approach 
is his treatise Mishkat al-anwar, “Vhe niche 
for lights.” ‘This work is based mainly on 
Q 24:35, the Light Verse: 


God is the light (q.v.) of the heavens and 
the earth; the likeness of his light is as a 
niche wherein is a lamp (q.v.) — the lamp 
is in a glass, the glass as it were a glittering 
star — kindled from a blessed tree, an olive 
that is neither of the east nor of the west 
whose oil wellnigh would shine, even if no 
fire touched it; light upon light; God guides 
to his ight whom he will. God strikes simil- 
itudes for humans, and God has knowledge 
of everything. 


Typical of al-Ghazali’s method is his dis- 
cussion of the metaphor: “God is the light 
of the heavens and the earth.” Al-Ghazalt 
proceeds to distinguish among three levels 
in regard to the meaning of light. The first 
is that of physical phenomenon whereby 
the human eye sees the earth by means of 
the light of the sun. The second is the 
mental plane, whose eye is the faculty of 
intelligence as illuminated by the light of 
the truth found in the Qur'an itself. Finally, 
there is the spiritual dimension, where 
gnostic intuition is illuminated by the rays 
of the light of the divine presence. For al- 
Ghazali , a mature believer is someone 
who attains perception of each of these 
levels of knowledge (Ghazali, Mishkat al- 
anwar, 41-64; Eng. trans. 79-121; see 
MATURITY). 

It is clear that the theological or herme- 
neutical issues that the presence of meta- 
phors in the Qur'an may provoke can be 
just as significant as their rhetorical or aes- 
thetic effects — as important as these latter 
are. This suggests the pertinence of the 
idea that much of how one understands a 
text depends on the exegetical approach or 
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theological stance that one brings to its 
study. See also LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF 
THE QUR’AN; LITERARY STRUCTURES; 


SYMBOLIC IMAGERY. 
Peter Heath 
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Meteor see PLANETS AND STARS 


Michael 


An angelic being, Michael (Ar. Mikal; also 
Mikal; Mika’il; Mika’il) is mentioned by 
name only once in the Qur'an (Mikal, 

Q 2:98) in a verse affirming belief in God’s 
angels (including Gabriel; see ANGEL; 
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GABRIEL) and apostles (see MESSENGER) as a 
requirement of faith (q.v.) for the commu- 
nity of believers (mu minin, see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF; COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QURAN). The role of Michael, how- 
ever, is elaborated in hadith and qur’anic 
interpretation (see HADITH AND THE 
QUR’AN; EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLAS- 
SICAL AND MEDIEVAL). This angel, whose 
ontological status seems to be (along with 
Gabriel) higher than that of other angels, 
appears in several types of literature in the 
Islamic world: the traditional histories of 
Muhammad and the prophets (see sTRA 
AND THE QUR'AN; PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD) as well as cosmological, mystical 
and eschatological literature (see cosMo- 
LOGY; ESCHATOLOGY; SUFISM AND THE 
QUR'AN). 


Many versions of Muhammad’s night 


journey (al-isra?) and ascension (q.v.) to the 


throne (al-mi 1a), see THRONE OF GOD), 
based on Q 17:1, describe Michael and 
Gabriel as appearing to Muhammad, pre- 
paring him for his journey. Al-Tabari’s 

(d. 310/923) narrative has Gabriel asking 
Michael to bring a basin of water from 
Zamzam so that Gabriel can purify the 
Prophet’s heart (q.v.; Tafst ad Q 17:1). 
Gabriel cuts open the Prophet’s chest, 
washes his heart three times with the three 
(successive) basins of water brought by 
Michael, removing all malice and inserting 
the qualities of gentleness, knowledge (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING), faith, certi- 
tude and submission. This siira serves as a 
basis for the Islamic belief in the Prophet’s 
protection from sin (see IMPECCABILITY). 
Michael also figures in versions of the 
“tales of the prophets” (qisas al-anbiya?) lit- 
erature. In a story clearly meant as a teach- 
ing on the virtue of trust in God alone 
(tawakkul, see TRUST AND PATIENCE; FEAR} 
piety), Abraham (q.v.) refuses the aid of all 
the archangels, including Michael, who vis- 
ited him when he was cast into the fire 
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(q.v.) by Nimrod (q.v.). Michael is also cred- 
ited with giving aid to the faithful Muslims 
during the battle of Badr (q.v.). 

The medieval cosmographer al-Qazwint 
(d. 682/1283) uses Qur'an, hadith and later 
anecdotes to describe fourteen kinds of 
angels (‘Aja ib al-makhliqat in Damirt, 
Hayat, 1, 94-107). According to al-Qazwini, 
Michael is charged with providing nourish- 
ment for bodies (see FOOD AND DRINK) and 
knowledge for souls (see souL). He stands 
at the “swelling sea” (Q 52:6) in the seventh 
heaven (see HEAVEN AND sky) and, if he 
were to open his mouth, the heaven would 
fit within it like a mustard seed in the 
ocean. Al-Qazwini also quotes a hadith in 
which Muhammad declares that “every 
prophet has two viziers from the inhabit- 
ants of heaven and two from the inhabit- 
ants of earth; my two from heaven are 
Gabriel and Michael.” 

Sa‘td al-Din Farghant (d. ca. 700/1300) 
expands on Ibn ‘Arabi’s (d. 638/1240) dis- 
cussion of angels in the Futuhat al-makkiyya, 
connecting the archangels to four funda- 
mental attributes of God: life (q.v.), knowl- 
edge, will and power (see Murata, Angels; 
see also GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES; POWER 
AND IMPOTENCE). Michael manifests will, 
having been placed in charge of distribut- 
ing the formal and supra-formal suste- 
nance upon which continued existence 
depends. This sustenance includes spiritual 
food, such as knowledge and understand- 
ing, imaginary food, such as position and 
honor, and sensory food, such as the boun- 
ties (see BLESSING; GRACE) of the earth 
(q.v.). 

Eschatological literature includes Michael 
in a number of narratives. The Kitab Ahwal 
al-qwama describes God commanding the 
stages of the final annihilation of the cre- 
ated order (see CREATION; APOCALYPSE), 
affirming the qur’anic assertion that all will 
perish but the face of God (q.v.; Q 28:88; 
55:26-7); among the last to perish is 
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Michael (along with the angel of death, 
Israfil; see DEATH AND THE DEAD; for refer- 
ences to the Aztab Ahwal al-qiyama, see 
Smith and Haddad, Islamic understanding, 71, 
81). Some narratives have Michael and 
Gabriel operating the balance, the mizan, 
the principle of justice, upon which the 
good and bad deeds of individuals will be 
weighed (see GOOD DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS; 
JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE; WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES; INSTRUMENTS). Although men- 
tioned only once in the Qur'an, Michael’s 
pairing with Gabriel provided the basis for 


his (exalted) status in later literature. 
Gisela Webb 
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Midian 


The name of a geographic locale and of a 
people mentioned in the Quran. In post- 
qur anic Islamic tradition and in the He- 
brew Bible, Midian (Ar. Madyan) is also 
the name of one of Abraham’s (q.v.) sons 
through Keturah (cf. Gen 25:2), the epony- 
mous ancestor of the Midianites. ‘The 
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origin of the name is unknown. Menden- 
hall (Studies) notes that the Hebrew midyan 
(from the root mady-) is non-Semitic and 
may be a cognate to the later term, mada), 
from which Medes is derived. In the Sep- 
tuagint, the word 1s found as Madian or 
Madiam. The biblical Midianites were lin- 
guistically and culturally an Arab people 
associated with camel (q.v.) nomadism, car- 
avan (q.v.) trading and shepherding (see 
NOMADS; BEDOUIN; ARABS). Most Midianite 
names mentioned in the Hebrew Bible oc- 
cur also in pre-Islamic Arabic inscriptions 
(see EPIGRAPHY AND THE QUR’AN; PRE- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QURAN), with 
the Midianite priest and father-in-law of 
Moses (q.v.), Yitro (Eng. Jethro), also ren- 
dered as Veter (orig. Ar. Yatru?; Exod 3:1; 4:18; 
18:1, 2, 5, 6, 12, etc.), retaining the old Ara- 
bic nominative case ending which is rare in 
Hebrew names (cf. the Ar. Geshem/Gashmu 
in Neh 2:19; 6:1, 2, 6). Archaeological evi- 
dence in the northern Hiyjaz east of “Aqaba 
(see GEOGRAPHY) seems to confirm biblical 
portrayals of Midian/Madyan as an im- 
portant political entity that emerged in that 
vicinity during the thirteenth century 
B.c.E. Midian successfully projected its 
political and military power over Israelites, 
Moabites and other peoples in areas corre- 
sponding to today’s Jordan, Israel and Pal- 
estine. The name is attested in Greek and 
Latin sources and turns up well into the 
period of Islam’s emergence in the seventh 
century c.E., although the powerful Midi- 
anite polity may have died out as early as 
the tenth century B.c.£. Later biblical ref- 
erences seem to be geographical or genea- 
logical in nature rather than political. 

Arab geographers generally locate Mid- 
ian in the northern Hiyaz west of Tabak, 
although a variant tradition associates it 
with Kafr Manda near Tiberias, close to 
where the Druze (q.v.) today locate the 
grave of their major prophet, Shu‘ayb 
(q.v.). 
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In the Qur'an, the people of Midian are 
one of the ancient but no longer existing 
peoples (al-umam al-khaliya), destroyed be- 
cause they refused to listen to the warnings 
of their divinely-sent prophets (see PROPH- 
ETS AND PROPHETHOOD; PUNISHMENT 
STORIES; WARNING). The Quran echoes 
the biblical portrayal of Midianite trading 
in its criticism of their dishonesty in com- 
mercial transactions (Q 7:85; 11:84; possibly 
also Q 11:95; See ECONOMICS; WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES). ‘he name Madyan, which oc- 
curs in the Qur'an ten times, refers either 
to a geographical place to which Moses 
fled (Q 20:40; 28:22-3) or to a people or folk 
to whom the prophet Shu‘ayb was sent 
(Q 7:85-93; 9:70; 11:84-95; 22:44; 29:36-7). 
The former set of references parallels the 
biblical Midian of Exodus while the latter 
most likely reflects indigenous pre-Islamic 
Arabian tradition (see MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
IN THE QUR’AN). The two separate trajecto- 
ries of traditional lore are joined in the 
Quran because of their common refer- 
ence to Midian. That connection became 
embellished in the later exegetical tradi- 
tion where the prophet Shu‘ayb becomes 
Moses’ father-in-law (Tabari, Takh, i, 
4433 1d., History, 11, 30-1; Tha‘labt, Qzsas, 
145, 154; Kisa'l, Qusas, 191, 207-8), and the 
Midianites are the people whom King 
Saul (q.v.) was commanded to proscribe 
(Tabart, Ta’rikh, i, 561; id., History, iti, 141-2; 
cf. 1 Sam 15), etc. 

The quranic Midianites are also closely 
connected with the “people of the tangle- 
wood” (or “thicket,” ashab al-ayka, 

Q 15:78-93 38:13; 501145 see PEOPLE OF THE 
THICKET). Shu‘ayb is sent to both 

(Q 26:176-89) and both also exhibit dishon- 
est trading practices. Beeston (The ‘Men’) 
suggests that both quranic designations re- 
fer to the same group, who are designated 
either by their ethnic or kinship (q.v.) iden- 
tity as Midianites or by their religious asso- 
ciation with the vegetation deity, dh I-shara 
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(Greek Dusares) as the “people of the tan- 
glewood.” The latter association must of 
course be much later than the probable 
historical dating for the strong Midianite 
polity of the early Iron Age. Thus the 
long-lived legend of the ancient Midianites 
may have been conflated with the great 
Nabatean civilization that flourished and 
then died out in the general vicinity a mil- 


lennium later. 
Reuven Firestone 
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Mihrab | see gipia; ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE AND THE QUR'AN; MOSQUE 


Milk 


Fluid secreted from the mammary glands 
of female mammals for the nourishment of 
their young. The two verses in which the 
Arabic word for milk, laban, occurs are 

Q 16:66 and 47:15. They have distinct con- 
textual references, though they share the 
sense of belonging to the signs (q.v.) of 
God’s bounty (see BLESSING) toward 
humankind and of being a reward for 
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believers’ acknowledgment of the divine 
economy (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). The first verse 
refers to terrestrial existence. “In cattle (see 
ANIMAL LIFE) too you have a worthy lesson. 
We give you to drink of that which is in 
their bellies... pure milk, pleasant for those 
who drink it” (see FOOD AND DRINK). ‘The 
second verse is one of the many descrip- 
tions of the afterlife (see ESCcHATOLOGY). 
“The likeness of paradise (q.v.) which the 
righteous have been promised. There shall 
flow in it rivers of purest water (q.v.), and 
rivers of milk forever fresh; rivers of wine 
(q.v.3 see also INTOXICANTS) delectable to 
those who drink it and rivers of clearest 
honey” (q.v.). The famous hadith scholar 
and historian al-Dhahabt (d. 748/1348) 
noted in his work on prophetic medicine 
(see MEDICINE AND THE QUR'AN) that the 
best fresh milk is human milk drunk 
directly from the breast (see LACTATION; 
WET-NURSING). He further observed that 
all milk in time loses its freshness and 
becomes sour; hence God described the 
milk of paradise as “forever fresh.” 

In traditions reported by Aba Dawitid 
(d. 275/889) and al-Tirmidhi (d. ca. 270/ 
883-4) from Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/686-8), the 
Prophet said that whomever God has given 
milk should bless God saying, “‘May he 
give us more,’ for I know of no food or 
drink to replace it.” Another story, found 
in the six so-called canonical collections of 
traditions (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) 
from the Companion Anas (d. 91-3/710-12; 
see COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET), recalls 
some people suffering from a stomach dis- 
order for which the Prophet recommended 
they drink the milk and urine of she- 
camels, a remedy that cured their ailment 
(see ILLNESS AND HEALTH). The same rem- 
edy is found unattributed in the early com- 
pendium by Ibn Habib (d. 238/853) of 
medical folklore and Galenic data and 
likely belongs to traditional Arab practice 
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(see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QurR’AN). Of the various kinds of milk 
available, sheep, goat, donkey, buffalo, 
camel, and cow’s milk appear especially 
favored next to that of the human breast. 
Ibn Habib also preserves a statement he 
attributes to the Prophet in which the milk 
of cows is described as a marvel, their but- 
ter as a remedy and their meat as a medi- 
cine. In a tradition related by al-Nasa’t 

(d. 303/915) from Ibn Mas‘id (d. 32/ 
652-3), the Prophet said, “God did not 
bring down any disease without also creat- 
ing a remedy for it; so drink the milk of 
cows, for they feed off all kinds of plants.” 
This implied that there were different 
milks for different ailments to which Ibn 
Habib added the detail that owing to this 
characteristic of cow’s milk, it was a cure 
for every ailment except senility and old 
age (haram). 

The only cautionary note concerning 
milk in general is found in a tradition pre- 
served by al-Bukharti (c. 256/870) and Mus- 
lim (d. ca. 261/875) from Ibn ‘Abbas that 
the fat of milk was bad for anyone with a 
fever or headache owing to the swiftness 
with which the milk is turned into bile. It is 
possible that this reflects the traditional 
notion, expressed by al-Harith b. Kalada 
(d. 13/634-5), that milk is good for pains so 
long as it is drunk with the fat removed 
(laban makhid). Finally, an interesting “eth- 
nographic” item has been passed down by 
Abia Hurayra (d. ca. 58/678) — found in 
both al-Bukhari and Muslim — concern- 
ing women of the Children of Israel (q.v.; 
Bani Isra°‘il) who lost their fear of mice 
because the tiny rodent was believed to 
drink goat’s milk but would not touch 
camel’s milk, and Jews neither ate camel 
(q.v.) meat nor drank its milk (see JEws 
AND JUDAISM; FORBIDDEN; LAWFUL AND 


UNLAWFUL). 
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Miracles 


Supernatural intervention in the life of 
human beings. When defined as such, mir- 
acles are present in the Qur'an in a three- 
fold sense: in sacred history, in connection 
with Muhammad himself and in relation 
to revelation. Although an almost indis- 
pensable attribute of prophecy, Muham- 
mad was not thought to have been granted 
any miracles in the traditional sense as they 
were not, ipso facto, sufficient to convince 
unbelievers (see PROOF; BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF). In the Qur’an, the concept of 
miracle takes on a cosmological and escha- 
tological dimension (see COSMOLOGY; 
ESCHATOLOGY), and the supreme miracle 
is finally identified with the Quran itself: 
divine speech in human language (see 
WORD OF Gop). The threefold sense of the 
miracle corresponds to the three meanings 
of the word aya (pl. ayat), a qur’anic term 
which indicates the “verses” (q.v.) of the 
book (q.v.), as well as the “miracle” of it 
and the “signs” (q.v.), particularly those of 
creation (q.v.). The term @ya is often fol- 
lowed or replaced by its nominalized quali- 
fier, bayyina (pl. bayyindi), i.e. “a clear sign,” 
a designation which underlines the relation 
between miracles and the Qur'an, which is 
itself qualified by bayan, (“clear, evident 
speech”). At times the sense of astonish- 
ment and wonder which the concept of 
“miracle” evokes may be rediscovered in 


the term Gad, a word used with regard to 
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the attitude of humans, positive or nega- 
tive, when faced with the supernatural or 
revelation (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION; MARVELS). 


Miracles in sacred history 
There are few biblical or Arab prophets 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD) in 
whose stories (see NARRATIVES) miracles do 
not play a part. Adam (see ADAM AND EVE) 
had no one to convince and was not 
favored by a single miracle, nor did he 
perform any. This shows that, first and 
foremost, the miracle is intended, if not to 
convince, then at least to confute unbeliev- 
ers who deny the truthfulness of a given 
prophet (see Liz). The oven (tanniir) out of 
which the water burst and announced the 
flood is an appropriate sign for Noah (q.v.; 
Q 11:40; 23:27). Hid (q.v.), the prophet of 
the ‘Ad (q.v.), had no particular sign, thus 
prefiguring Muhammad. To his people 
who rebuked him for not producing a mir- 
acle (bayyina) he answered: “Are you sur- 
prised that a message (dhikr) has come to 
you from your lord (q.v.), through a man of 
your own people, to warn you?” (Q 7:69; 
see WARNER). In contrast, the mission of 
Salih (q.v.) was confirmed by a she-camel 
with its young appearing miraculously 
from a mountain. By cutting the she- 
camel’s hamstrings, the prophet’s oppo- 
nents brought forth their punishment 
(Q 7:733 11:64; 5427-9; QI:1I-5; see PUNISH- 
MENT STORIES; CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT). For these three peoples, divine 
punishment arrived in the form of a sud- 
den, natural catastrophe. 

The story of Abraham (q.v.) is marked by 
several miracles. God commands the blaz- 
ing fire (q.v.) into which he was thrown to 
become “coolness and a means of safety” 
(Q 21:69). A sacrificial animal is sent to 
replace his son who was about to be killed 
(Q 37:107; see SACRIFICE} CONSEGRATION 
OF ANIMALS). In some of the prophet nar- 
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ratives, it is worth noting that the miracu- 
lous apparition may simultaneously bring 
life and death (Q 11:69-733 15:51-6; 37:112): 
angels (see ANGEL) announce the birth of 
Isaac (q.v.) at the same time as the punish- 
ment of Lot’s (q.v.) people. God’s insistence 
on the total destruction of the city by a cry, 
a shower of rocks or a complete upending 
emphasizes dramatically the miracle of 
divine protection afforded to Lot and his 
family (Q 11:81; 54:37). The list of peoples 
annihilated is rounded off by the “Com- 
panions of the Wood” (ashab al-ayka, see 
PEOPLE OF THE THICKET), identified as the 
Midianites (see MrprANn) and destroyed 
either by a cry or by an earthquake, 
although their prophet Shu‘ayb (q.v.) was 
still not favored with a particular miracle 
(cf. Q 7:88; 11:84, 945 15:83; 29:36). 

Moses (q.v.), the most frequently men- 
tioned prophet in the Qur'an, is one with a 
twofold mission, to both Pharaoh (q.v.) and 
the Children of Israel (q.v.). He is also 
accompanied by the greatest number of 
miraculous events of all of the qur’anic 
prophets. Rescued from the waters, spared 
from the massacre of the male infants and 
restored to his mother as a result of divine 
protection (q.v.; Q 20:37-41; 28:7-13), God 
speaks to him from the “bush.” It is then 
that he receives the two signs of his mis- 
sion: the staff (see ROD), which becomes a 
serpent when it is cast down before the 
magicians but regains its normal shape 
when held again, and his hand, which is 
white, but not infected by leprosy. These 
signs were intended to persuade Pharaoh 
to allow the Children of Israel to leave 
Egypt (q.v.). Only the magicians (see 
MAGIC) are convinced by the miracle of 
the staff, which devours their own staffs 
when transformed into snakes (Q 7:115-26; 
20:65-76; 26:38-51). This story shows the 
difference, despite appearances, between 
miracles and magic, between divine inter- 


vention and human manipulation. Only 
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the eyes of faith (q.v.), however, can see this 
difference. ‘This story also shows the sote- 
riological function of the miracle: when 
they behold this, the magicians become 
believers and prefer the world to come, 
declaring that they are ready to face the 
earthly punishment of Pharaoh. There is 
also a clear parallel with the qur’anic term 
for its revelations — the a@yat — considered 
as magic by the Quraysh (q.v.). Pharaoh 
deals with magical portents (Q 27:12), the 
signs called ayat bayyindt (Q 17:101) or ayat 
mufassalat, all of which are expressions that 
could be applied to the revelations that 
Muhammad receives (cf. Q 11:1; 41:3, etc.). 
Among the “nine” signs of Moses there 
are five plagues of Egypt (rather than the 
biblical ten). They are qualified as mubsira 
or basa ir because they should awaken inner 
meditation in those for whom they are des- 
tined, the audience and readers of the 
story. The confrontation between Moses 
and Pharaoh is brought to a close by the 
destruction wrought in the crossing of the 
Red Sea (e.g. Q 20:77-8; 26:60-8), an epi- 
sode often recounted in the tales of peoples 
who have been destroyed. The miracles 
with which the Children of Israel are 
favored in the Sinai (q.v.) desert are both a 
testimony to their being a chosen people 
(see ELECTION) and an adverting to the per- 
ils of straying (see ASTRAY; ERROR): the 
manna (see FOOD AND DRINK) and the 
quails, the protective cloud (see SECHINA), 
the twelve springs (see SPRINGS AND 
FOUNTAINS) which Moses makes gush forth 
when he strikes the rock with his staff 
(Q 2:57; 7:160; 20:80). Should we consider 
as miraculous the revelation of God on the 
mountain, a vision which terrified Moses 
(Q 7:143), the “resurrection” of the Chil- 
dren of Israel, struck down because they 
demanded to see God (Q 2:55), the moun- 
tain rising in front of them at the time of 
the covenant (q.v.; Q 2:63, 93; 4:154) or the 
tablets given to Moses on Mount Sinai 
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(Q 7:145; See COMMANDMENTS)? In all these 
instances, the miracle is always closely 
related to eschatology and revelation. 

Miracle and revelation are also clearly 
distinguished from their opposites, as in the 
episode of the golden calf (see CALF OF 
GOLD), where both occur simultaneously. 
The personage that the Qur’an calls al- 
Samir brings the statue to life by throwing 
onto it a handful of earth which has been 
touched by the shoe of Gabriel’s (q.v.) 
horse. This individual thus possesses cer- 
tain knowledge (see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING) of the life-giving power of 
something bearing the mark of the spirit 
(q.v.; see also HOLY spiRIT). By appropriat- 
ing for himself miraculous power, however, 
contrary to the will of God and without 
the knowledge of the prophet, he merely 
works an “anti-miracle” and leads men 
astray (Q 20:87-8, 96). Likewise the case of 
Korah (q.v.; Qariin), who claims to owe his 
wealth “to a knowledge” he possesses, of 
which he boasts (see Boast). In the end he 
is swallowed up by the earth, just as Pha- 
raoh is swallowed up by the waves 
(Q 28:76-81). 

The story of the cow which Moses com- 
mands the Children of Israel to sacrifice so 
that a murder (q.v.) victim, touched by a 
part of the animal, may come back to life 
to identify his murderer, is clearly meant as 
a symbol of resurrection (q.v.). It should be 
understood to have an inner meaning, as it 
shows the hardening of hearts (see HEART), 
a theme that is touched upon immediately 
afterwards (Q 2:67-74). The fish which 
comes back to life “at the meeting of the 
two seas” (see BARZAKH) leaps from the 
basket and “makes its way back into the 
sea in an amazing manner (aqab)” in order 
to show Moses and his servant that they 
have reached the place where they must 
stop, clearly assumes a similar meaning 
(Q 18:63). It may be observed that the term 
‘gab is spoken not by the prophet, but by 
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his young servant. In the remainder of the 
story, the mysterious servant, traditionally 
called al-Khadir (see KHADIR/KHIDR), 
whose disciple Moses becomes at one 
point, does not perform any miracles as 
such; Moses does not need them. By his 
presence at events, he merely points out to 
Moses the knowledge that God has given 
him as a gift. Here the miracle is quite 
simply the knowledge given to certain men, 
inspired directly by God, linking the mirac- 
ulous directly to revelation (Q 18:62-82). 

In Q 2 (Strat al-Baqara, “The Cow”), the 
Qur'an again retells a biblical story (see 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN), with the 
accession of Saul (q.v.; Talitit) to the throne 
confirmed by a miraculous sign: the return 
of the ark (q.v.) of the covenant, carried by 
angels (Q 2:248). His successors, David 
(q.v.) and Solomon (q.v.), are also granted 
miraculous powers: the former is given 
expertise with iron (see METALS AND 
MINERALS) and the mountains glorify God 
(see GLORIFICATION OF GOD; LAUDATION) 
with him; the demons (see DEVIL), jinn 
(q.v.) and winds (see AIR AND WIND) obey 
the latter (Q 34:10-3; 38:36-9) and he is 
taught the “language of the birds” 

(Q 27:16; see ANIMAL LIFE). Endowed with 
these powers by virtue of their position, 
both David and Solomon are tested in the 
exercise of their kingship by supernatural 
intervention (see KINGS AND RULERS). Two 
angels appear before David in his private 
chamber as litigants to remind him of his 
sin with regard to his general, and a 
“body” is placed on Solomon’s throne to 
remind him that he is only king by divine 
delegation (Q 38:21-4, 34). Solomon does 
likewise with the Queen of Sheba (see 
BILQIs) by having her throne moved. It is 
not Solomon himself who carries out this 
miraculous deed, but one of his compan- 
ions, traditionally named as Asaf b. 
Barakhya. Endowed with a “certain knowl- 
edge of the book,” he is more powerful 
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than the jinn. In this story, the miracle is 
not performed by the prophet, who simply 
thanks God, but by a man acting on his 
authority (q.v.) and in accordance with rev- 
elation (Q 27:40). Theologians and Sifis 
were later to find in this story the model for 
the miracles of the saints as a continuation 
of those of the prophets (see sdFIsM AND 
THE QUR'AN). 

The Quran also mentions the miracu- 
lous cure of Job (Q 38:42-4) as well as the 
incident in which Jonah, having been swal- 
lowed by the whale, is cast up on land 
where there is the plant (_yaqtin, a squash 
or something similar) with which God 
covers him to protect him from the sun 
(Q 37:139-46). In these two instances, the 
miracles of the cure and the protection are 
examples of the grace reserved for those 
who have been chosen after being put to 
the test (see TRIAL). 

As was the case with Isaac (q.v.), the 
births of the last two prophets of the Chil- 
dren of Israel, John (see JOHN THE BAPTIST) 
and Jesus (q.v.), are announced, respec- 
tively, to Zechariah (q.v.) and Mary (q.v.) by 
angels (Q 3:39 and Q 3:45-6) or directly by 
God and the spirit (Q 19:7, 17-21). At the 
time of the birth of Jesus, Mary, who 
miraculously receives sustenance in Zecha- 
riah’s chapel in the temple (Q 3:37), has to 
shake the trunk of a withered palm tree to 
have fresh dates fall from it, while under- 
neath runs a stream (according to one 
meaning of sarz, Q 19:24-5). Jesus speaks 
from the cradle (Q 19:29-30) and, as the 
human manifestation of the creative power 
of the word (kun), is constantly performing 
miracles. He proclaims to his people: “I 
bring you a sign/miracle on behalf of your 
lord; I will make for you a bird from clay 
with God’s permission (b7-idhni lah), 1 will 
cure the blind and the leper, I will resurrect 
the dead (see DEATH AND THE DEAD) and I 
will tell you what you eat and what you 
store in your homes. This will be a sign for 
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you if you are believers” (Q 3:49; also 

Q 5:110). This passage, while stressing the 
specific calling of Jesus, also defines the 
conditions and the limits of the miracle: 
the prophet does not act on his own 
accord, and the miracle is only useful to 
someone who believes; likewise, the verses 
of the book are only understood by those 
who recognize the truth (q.v.) that is in 
them. The cognitive purpose of the mira- 
cle is made clear in the story of the food 
from heaven (maida, see TABLE), which 
Jesus asks God to send down at the request 
of the apostles (see APOSTLE). He answers 
their request by praying that this may be a 
commemoration (7d) and a sign (da), but 
he first of all questions their faith. The dis- 
ciples justify themselves by saying that they 
wanted peace of mind (Q 5:113-4). Jesus 
leaves this world as miraculously as he 
entered it because he is taken up by God 
(Q 4:158). 

Abraham does likewise. When he has 
asked God to let him see the resurrection 
of the dead, the response is: “Don’t you 
believe?” Next he is commanded to sacri- 
fice four birds, cut them up and scatter 
them. When he summons them, the birds 
are made whole again and restored to life 
(Q 2:260). Here, the miracle involves con- 
templation of the mystery; it has the sole 
function of elevating the intellect (q.v.) to a 
different plane of understanding, bringing 
the peace, that 1s, of heartfelt certainty. 

Neither the distinction between the mira- 
cles of the prophets and those of the saints, 
nor the respective terms used to describe 
them (mufizal, karamat) are from the 
Quran. Among non-prophetic miracles, 
the Qur'an mentions some G@ydi (Q 18:9, 17) 
with regard to the Men of the Cave (q.v.). 
Likewise, the man who wonders about res- 
urrection and whom God makes die and 
then resurrects one hundred years later is 
identified variously as Ezra (q.v.; “Uzayr), 
as al-Khadir, or as someone who does not 
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believe in resurrection (Q 2:259). ‘The mira- 
cle is an exemplum and is convincing when 
God wishes it to be. 


Prophetic and saintly miracles in extra-quranic 

literature 
Theological treatises ascribe a general pat- 
tern of development to prophetic miracles, 
as evidence of prophecy and in order to 
distinguish them from the miracles of the 
saints (karamat). For Ash‘ari and Safi writ- 
ers (see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN), the 
stories in the Qur’an about individuals who 
are not prophets, such as Mary, the Men of 
the Cave, al-Khadir or Asaf b. Barakhya, 
serve as proof of the existence of miracles 
by the saints. ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi 
(d. 429/1037) describes how miracles are an 
indispensable part of prophecy and sets 
out the miracles of the main prophets in 
the Quran up to Muhammad (cf. his Usiil 
al-din, 169-85). In his work on the distinc- 
tion between prophetic and saintly mira- 
cles (Kitab al-Bayan ‘an al-farg bayna l-mujizat 
wa-l-karamat wa-l-hiyal wa-l-kahana wa-l-sihr 
wa-l-naranjat), al-Baqillani (d. 403/1013) 
discusses theological controversies on the 
subject in an abstract manner, without re- 
counting the stories of the miracles. The 
same applies to al-Juwaynt (d. 478/1085) 
who, on the subject of prophecy, devotes 
several passages to prophetic miracles, 
without giving a single example from the 
Quran (cf. al-Irshad, 178-205 [Ar. text], Fr. 
trans. 266-305). This is also the case with 
Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025; cf. al- 
Mughni, vol. xv al-Tanabbu at wa-l-mujizdl). 

Theologians are, however, inclined to fol- 

low the Quran by linking the question of 
miracles (mujizat) with the insuperable 
nature of the text of the Quran (ijaz), the 
main proof of its divine origin (cf. Antes, 
Prophetenwunder, 21-8; Gimaret, La doctrine 
dal-Ash‘art, 459-66). In his general study of 
Islamic dogma, Hermann Stieglecker sets 
out the positions of Sunni theologians re- 
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garding miracles and then devotes a long 
passage to the prophetic figures of Islam. 
His description of Muhammad’s life is fol- 
lowed by an extensive discussion of the 
miraculous nature of the Quran and the 
subject of its inimitability (q.v.; waz; cf Die 
Glaubenslehren des Islams, 161-9, 189-338, 
372-408, and under the index entries Wun- 
der, Wundercharakter des Qur'an). Rich- 
ard Gramlich does likewise in his study of 
the miracles of the saints. His presentation 
makes clear, in particular, the twofold 
aspects of divine power and divine favor in 
miracles and the distinction made by Siifis 
and theologians between mujizat and 
karamat. He also discusses miracles in the 
Quran that are not prophetic (cf. Die Wun- 
der der Freunde Gottes, 16-81; on the miracles 
in the Qur’an as models for the miracles of 
the saints, see D. Gril, Les fondements 
scripturaires). 

Supernatural intervention in sacred his- 
tory thus occurs in many forms. The mira- 
cle shows either divine omnipotence (see 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE) — with its fate of 
punishment and destruction, whether of 
peoples or individuals — or (divine) favor, 
bestowed above all on the prophets or 
others who have been chosen. Angels, the 
messengers (see MESSENGER) of the unseen 
(see HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN), are often 
its heralds or its vehicle. ‘The favor (see 
GRACE; BLESSING) is often portrayed as 
sustenance (q.v.) or protection (q.v.). The 
miraculous powers which the prophets or 
their followers receive may only be exer- 
cised with divine permission. Once this is 
granted, nothing can prevent their effec- 
tiveness; it is this, among other things, 
which sets them apart from magic. The 
miracles of resurrection, demonstrations of 
favor and omnipotence are intended to 
enable perception of divine action and to 
make a proclamation of the advent of the 
world to come. ‘The miracle shares this 
eschatological function with revelation. 
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The prophetology and cosmological teach- 
ing undergirding these stories in the 

Quran demonstrates to us the small role of 
the miracle that it permitted to its very first 


auditor, Muhammad himself. 


The Prophet and miracles 
While the attitude of earlier prophets, 
especially their endurance when put to the 
test is constantly recalled to Muhammad as 
a model to follow and a source of comfort, 
the miracles which served to confirm and 
authenticate their missions are denied him. 
In more than one passage of the Qur’an 
we find him vainly asking God for a sign to 
convince his people: “If you could wish for 
a passage opening into the ground or a 
ladder up to the sky in order to give them a 
sign! If God had wanted to he would have 
gathered them all on guidance. Therefore 
do not be among those who are ignorant” 
(Q 6:36; see IGNORANCE). Elsewhere are 
listed miracles sought by the Prophet: the 
simple descent (from heaven) of a book or 
an angel (Q 6:7-8), the outpouring of a 
spring or a stream in a garden, a down- 
pour from the skies, a house full of trea- 
sure, and his being transported to heaven 
(Q 17:90-3). This last request appears in the 
sura that begins with a reference to the 
journey by night (see AscENsION). This 
shows that “the greatest signs” that the 
Prophet must contemplate during the 
course of his ascension are intended for 
him rather than for the unbelievers. The 
Quran thus explains the relative pointless- 
ness of miracles: since God has not given 
faith to the unbeliever, he is incapable of 
belief (see FREEDOM AND PREDESTINA- 
TION). Furthermore the refusal of divine 
signs and the coming of angels risks pro- 
voking divine punishment (e.g. Q 25:20-2). 
Like others before him, Muhammad is 
accused of untruthfulness and magic 
(Q 54:23 74:24, etc.) and his people chal- 
lenge him to bring about the punishment 
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that he proclaims. Confronted by such 
accusations, he is reminded of the point- 
lessness of miracles. Instead of this he 
must assert his own human nature (see 
IMPECCABILITY) and repudiate all miracu- 
lous power (e.g. Q 6:50), but proclaim 
instead the revealed character of his inspi- 
ration and actions. ‘This abolition of mira- 
cles is only an apparent contradiction of 
the prophetic models set forth as examples 
for him. The humanity and the weakness 
of other prophets, especially at the time of 
the miracles, receive great emphasis: the 
fear of Abraham during the visit of the 
angels (Q 51:28) or the fear of Moses con- 
fronting the magicians (Q 20:67). Jesus, as 
we have seen, only performed miracles 
with divine sanction (Q 3:49, 79; 13:38). 

Nonetheless, the miracle is not com- 
pletely absent from references to the life of 
the Prophet and his Companions (see 
COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET). Angels 
intervene to help believers at Badr (q.v.) 
and Hunayn (q.v.; Q 3:124-6; 8:9-13; 
9:25-6). Although the Qur'an does describe 
a magical action of the Prophet (rama, 1.e. 
his throwing of stones in the face of the 
enemy at Badr, thus, according to tradi- 
tion, causing the defeat of the Quraysh), it 
immediately denies the efficacy of this act, 
just as it lays bare the actions of the believ- 
ers: “You have not killed them; it is God 
who has killed them, you did not advance, 
when you advanced; God advanced 
(rama)...” (Q 8:17). For the majority of 
religious commentators (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), 
the splitting of the moon (q.v.) mentioned 
at the beginning of Q 54 (Sarat al-Qamar, 
“The Moon”) is indeed a miracle received 
by the Prophet to convince the Quraysh: 
“The hour is approaching and the moon is 
split asunder. But if they see a sign, they 
turn away or say: transient magic!” 


(Q 54:1-2). These verses, as we can see, lay 
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particular stress upon the meaning of the 
sign and the charge of magic, and thus 
upon the pointlessness of the miracle for 
the unbelievers. Muhammad does not 
perform miracles himself: this makes the 
divine act appear all the more striking, and 
indicates that the signification of the mira- 
cles of earlier prophets may be rediscov- 
ered in the revealed book and its verses 


and signs. 


Miracles and revelation 
At the same time as miracles are refused to 
the Prophet, the gauntlet is thrown down 
to jinn and men to produce a similar book 
or even ten stiras (Q 17:88; 11:12-3); else- 
where, the challenge is to produce a single 
stira (Q 2:23; 10:38; see PROVOCATION). 
These passages have led theologians to say 
that the miracles of the Prophet are char- 
acterized by challenge (tahaddin), and to 
elaborate the doctrine of the inimitable 
nature of the Qur'an (jaz). As a miracle 
is a display of omnipotence as well as of 
divine favor and mystery, the Qur’an calls 
upon the Prophet and his followers to rec- 
ognize its “miraculous” nature from the 
evidence of its signs and verses: “But it 
[the Qur'an] provides clear signs (@at 
bayyinat) in the breasts of those who have 
received knowledge. Only the unjust dis- 
pute our signs; they say, why are [miracu- 
lous] signs not sent down to him by his 
lord. Answer, the signs are close to (anda) 
God and I am only one who gives a clear 
warning” (Q 29:49-50; see also Q 6:109). 
On the one hand, the Qur’an contains all 
the signs and nothing has been omitted 
from it (cf. @ 6:37-8; 18:54); on the other, 
the signs are close to (anda) God, as well as 
“in the breasts.” The miracle of the 
Qur'an is therefore of the interior kind. 
The miracle, however, is also in creation, 
since it reveals in its many signs, which the 


Qur’an has enumerated in a great number 
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of verses, the action and unity of God. In 
more than one passage, the response to a 
request for a miracle by the Prophet is a 
call to contemplate the signs of creation 
(e.g. Q 10:20 f.; 13:7 £; see NATURE AS SIGNS). 
These signs are often symbols of resurrec- 
tion just as the miracle foreshadows the 
world beyond, whether via the annihilation 
of the unjust or by the contemplation of 
the other world, where the extraordinary is 
ordinary (see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 
In addition to this traditional view of the 
miracle of the Quran, it should also be 
noted that one trend in modern qur’anic 
exegesis is the examination of the Qur’an 
for predictions of the scientific discoveries 
of recent times — the so-called tafsir imi. 
For more on this topic, see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR’AN: EARLY MODERN AND GON- 
TEMPORARY; SCIENCE AND THE QUR’AN. 

But for the person who knows how to 
read the world, the ordinary signs of 
earthly life reveal the spiritual realm, just 
as the multiplication of a grain seven 
hundredfold foretells the reward of alms- 
givers (see ALMSGIVING) In the next world 
(Q 2:261). This is why the Qur'an is aston- 
ished at the astonishment of men who 
have difficulty believing that a divine 
reminder should be given to them via a 
human intermediary. Thus prophecy and 
revelation are indeed “the miracle” in the 
true meaning of the word (Q 7:63, 69; 10:2; 
cf. 38:4-5; 50:2). Jinn describe the Qur'an 
as “marvelous” (‘qab) to indicate the differ- 
ence between their inspiration and that of 
prophecy. In the same way, unbelievers 
marvel at resurrection while it constantly 
takes place before their eyes (Q 13:5). 
Granted or denied, the miracle is indeed at 
the center of qur’anic discourse, of the 
prophetology, of the cosmology and of the 
eschatology of the sacred text. 


Denis Gril 
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Mischief see corruption 
Misery see Joy AND MISERY 


Misguidance see FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION,; ASTRAY; ERROR; GUIDANCE 


MOCKERY 


Mission see PROPHETS AND 


PROPHETHOOD 


Mithaq see COVENANT 


Mockery 


Insulting or contemptuous action or 
speech. Mockery (h-z-’, s-kh-r) figures 
regularly in the Quran. The nouns and 
verb forms derived from h-z-’ appear forty- 
three times, those derived from s-kh-r fif- 
teen times. Both are used synonymously as 
is attested by Q 6:10 and Q 21:41. Mockery 
in the Qur’4n usually expresses disbelief 
(see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) in God and is 
thus closely linked with the subject of dis- 
believing laughter (q.v.). It does so in a 
more or less formulaic way and in a man- 
ner that underlines the assumed universal- 
ity of Muhammad’s prophetic experience: 
God’s prophets are derided (wa-mda_ya tthim 
min rasilin illa kan bihi_yastahzviina, “No 
messenger [q.v.] came to them whom they 
did not mock”; Q 15:11; also Q 36:30; 43:73 
see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). The 
formula ittakhadha huzuwan, “He took in 
mockery,” typically describes God’s signs 
(q.v.) and his messengers as being the 
objects of mockery (e.g. Q 2:231; 18:56, 
106; 21:36; 25:41; 31:6; 43:35; 45:9). In 

Q 5:57-8, it is the believers’ religion (q.v.) 
and prayer (q.v.) that become the objects 
of mockery and playful joking (huzuwan 
wa-latban). Only once do the unbelievers 
suspect their prophet Moses (q.v.) of 
mocking them (Q 2:67) — as if their roles 
were reversed. 

The Quran counters such ridicule with 
threats of past and future revenge (see 
VENGEANCE): God will punish the mockers 
with hell (see HELL AND HELLFIRE) at the 
last judgment (q.v.) and — lest this should 
not impress the unbelievers — has already 
done so before in specific cases (see PUN- 
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ISHMENT STORIES; REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT). The most common formula for this 
is the strangely suggestive phrase wa-haqa 
bihim ma kant bhi_yastahziuna, “They shall 
be/were encompassed by that at which 
they mocked” (future: Q 11:83 39:49; 45:333 
past: Q 16:34; 40:83; 46:26). A variant sub- 
stitutes wa-haga bihim ma... with fa-savwfa 
-yatihim anbau ma... “News (q.v.) shall reach 
them of that...” (Q 6:5; cf. 26:6), with 
kadhdhabi bi-l-haqq, “Vhey denied the truth 
(q.v.),” as the preceding misdemeanor (see 
LIE). The complete argument runs thus: 
“Messengers indeed were mocked (h-z-’) 
before you. Then those that scoffed at 
them (s-kh-r) were encompassed by that at 
which they mocked (h-z-’)” (Q 6:10; 21:41). 
The idea of retaliation (q.v.) is best ex- 
pressed in instances of exact reversal: God 
will mock the mocking hypocrites (see 
HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY) and who- 
ever ridicules the believers (Q 2:15; 9:79). 
A prophet like Noah (q.v.) can say the 
same: “If you scoff at us we shall surely 
scoff at you as you scoff now!” 

(Q 11:38) — God’s punishment is immi- 
nent. As for the mocking hypocrites, their 
excuse — “We were only chatting and 
joking (/-“b)” — will not be accepted 

(Q 9:64-6). The qur’anic discourse does 

not allow for anything beyond truth and 

its denial; the realm of play, fiction and 
joking remained ontologically incompre- 
hensible and morally suspect in relation 

to these narrow premises. 

There are three explicit orders regarding 
mockery, all of them prohibitive. The first 
warns the believers against befriending 
those who ridicule their religion and their 
call for prayer (Q 5:57-8); believers must not 
stay when their companions start to mock 
God’s signs (Q 4:140 with a probable refer- 
ence back to Q 5:57-8). The provision is, of 
course, a variant of the universal wisdom 
to avoid bad company. The simple “Do not 
take God’s signs/verses (q.v.) in mockery” 
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of Q 2:231 seems more loaded when inter- 
preted in its context. This passage falls, in 
fact, in the middle of the rules of divorce 
and remarriage (see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE). This might well mean that they 
are not to apply God’s rules in jest, thus 
pointing to an unspoken fear: that a body 
of rules accommodating whims invites 
men to treat divorce as a joke and thus 
abuse God’s revelation (see REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION). Q 49:11, finally, forbids 
all believers, male and female, to ridicule 
each other as the person mocked at may be 
better than his or her mocker. The prohibi- 
tion is uttered in a series of rules against 
anything likely to split the Muslim commu- 
nity (see GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
QUR’AN; GOMMANDMENTS; BOUNDARIES 
AND PRECEPTS). They jointly constitute a 
call for peace and harmony among the 
believers who are idealized as brothers 
(Ammann, Vorbild und Vernunft, 35-7; see 
BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD). Further 
occurrences of f-z-’ and s-kh-r are to be 
found in Q 2:2123 9:79} 132325 15:95; 23:1103 
30:10; 37:12-4; 38:63; 39:56. 


Ludwig Ammann 
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Moderation 


The action or an act of moderating, i.e. to 
abate the excessiveness of an act, to render 
less violent, intense, rigorous, extreme or 
burdensome. ‘This concept appears in vari- 
ous contexts in the Qur'an. For instance, 


Q 17:33 calls for the self-restriction of those 
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who have been given the right to avenge 
the death of one’s kin (see BLOOD MONEY; 
VENGEANCE; RETALIATION), and Q 17:110 
advises neither to utter the prayer (q.v.) 
aloud nor in a silent voice “and to seek a 
way between that” (cf. Q 49:3; 7:205). 

The moderation of God’s punishment 
(see GHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT) is expressed 
eleven times in the Qur’an by the adjective 
halim, forbearing or clement (see GoD AND 
HIS ATTRIBUTES; MERGY). Q 2:225 and 235 
conclude that God is “forgiving and for- 
bearing” (ghafurun halimun), since he does 
not judge the fulfillment of the believers’ 
oaths (q.v.) and their promises by what 
they have expressed unintentionally (see 
BREAKING TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS). Al- 
Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144) explains God’s 
forbearance (hilm) as suspension of pun- 
ishment (/@ yu ‘Glyu bi-l-‘uquba) and mild- 
ness from tyranny (halim ‘an alja7n, see 
OPPRESSION; KINGS AND RULERS), a fact 
that itself is part of God’s promise to man- 
kind (Aashshaf, i, 394, 473, 510). Halim also 
appears as an attribute of three outstand- 
ing humans. Abraham (q.v.; Ibrahim, 

Q 9:114, 11:75), the son he is about to offer 
(Q 37:101), and — in an ironic allegation 
used by his adversaries — the prophet 
Shu‘ayb (q.v.; Q 11:87) are considered halim, 
“patient, not rushing to take revenge if 
wronged” ( Jalalayn, ad Q 11:75). These 
passages together with evidence from pre- 
Islamic poetry (see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA 
AND THE QUR'AN; POETRY AND POETS) led 
Goldziher to conclude that /z/m in the 
sense of calmness, moderation, and resist- 
ance to the vengeful ways of pre-Islamic 
tribal society is a central virtue in Islam 
(see VIRTUES AND VICES, COMMANDING AND 
FORBIDDING; COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QUR'AN; ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN). He 
assumed that zim and not knowledge (7m), 
should be considered the opposite of the 
pre-Islamic ‘Age of Ignorance’ (q.v.; 
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Jahiliyya, see also IGNORANCE), understood 
by Goldziher as the passionate “era of bar- 
barity” (as, i, 221 f.). 

Moderation as a principle of human 
action expressed in the roots g-s-d and 
w-s-t appears in six verses. ‘The value judg- 
ment on this principle is ambiguous. In 
Q 31:19, Luqman (q.v.) calls on his son to 
be moderate in his walk and to lower his 
voice because God loves no one who is 
pompous and boastful (Q 31:18; see BOAST; 
ARROGANCE). The invitation is expressed 
through the imperative of the verb gasada 
that originally means “to direct oneself 
towards something” and the verse could 
have been understood as a demand “to 
straighten one’s walk” (on this and the con- 
nection to the Aramaic Ahiqar texts, cf. 
Horovitz, Ku, 136). The derived meaning 
of “following the middle course” is more 
directly expressed through the eighth form 
of this verb. Q 5:66 mentions a “moderate 
community” (wmmatun muqtasidatun) among 
the People of the Book (q.v.) who have not 
engaged in the trespassing of their peers 
(see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). In 
Q 35:32 a moderate part is also considered 
among the chosen group of God’s servants. 
Its place is between those who wrong 
themselves and some who outdo each 
other in good deeds (q.v.). Q 31:32 connects 
a moderate attitude with negative associa- 
tions. Those who are mugqtasid seem to lack 
commitment in their belief. Q 68:28 and 
Q 2:143 express, however, the positive con- 
notations of a “middle position” (awsat and 
wasal). Vhis is most explicit in the latter 
verse where the believers are described as a 
“community in the middle” (ummatan 
wasatan) because they serve both as wit- 
nesses against the people (shuhada’ ‘ala 
l-nas) and they accept the Prophet as a wit- 
ness for themselves (see WITNESSING AND 
TESTIFYING). 

The exegetical literature connects the two 
concepts of a well-balanced middle with 
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that of a mediator. It refers to the usage 
among the Arabs (q.v.) and translates the 
word wasat in Q 2:143 as khiyar, “choice, 
option.” There is little explanation for 
what this means. Al-‘Tabart (d. 310/923; 
Tafsir, iii, 142), for instance, starts at a dif- 
ferent point and argues that wasa/ stands 
for the middle of two extremes and de- 
scribes the moderation of the Muslim 
believers: “They are neither exaggerators 
(ahl al-ghuluzww) in respect to religion, (...) 
nor those who reduce something (afl al- 
tagstr).” Al-Yabarti interprets wasat there- 
fore as ‘adl, “equity,” and concludes that 
this is what khiyar means. ‘The identifica- 
tion of wasat with ‘adi, “justice,” already 
appears in the hadith (‘Tirmidht, Sahih, 
tafsir al-Qur’an, 3, 8; see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN) and is later supported by various 
arguments (Razi, Ta/fsix, iv, 108 f.). The 
same interpretation is also applied to 
mugqtasid (Baydawi, Anwar, i, 266 f.). For 
Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966; Zildl, i, 130 f.), the 
ummatan wasatan of Q 2:143 expresses the 
central place of the Muslim community 
among humankind. The Muslim commu- 
nity is endowed with ‘adi, understood as 
equitable justice (qist) and demonstrates it 
towards humankind (see JusTIGE AND 
INJUSTICE). The moderation of one’s com- 
mitment, however, was, following Q 31:32 
and 35:32, seldom regarded as an exem- 
plary behavior and al-Ghazalt’s (d. 505/ 
1111) book al-Igtisad fi l-i‘tigad, for instance, 
does not argue for a moderation of one’s 
convictions but refers to the moderate 
depth of instruction in the Muslim creed 


(see CREEDS) within this book. 
Frank Griffel 
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Modesty 


Evincing decorum in one’s actions and 
dress. The Qur'an enjoins Muslims to 
observe modesty in their clothing and 
honesty in their behavior. It is said in 

Q 7:26 “We have sent down raiment (see 
CLOTHING) to hide your nakedness (see 
NubITy) and splendid garments, but the 
raiment of piety (q.v.) is the best.” Instead 
of specifying or requiring any particular 
form of clothing or covering for Muslims 
(see VEIL), the Qur’an sets forth fairly 
broad statements of principle regarding 
modesty. Q 24:31 states “Tell the believing 
women... not to display their adornment 
except that part of it which appears out- 
wardly” (see WOMEN AND THE QUR’AN; 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). Q 24:30 reads “Tell 
the male believers to avert their eye- 
sight...” and Q 33:59, “O Prophet, tell your 
wives and daughters and the women of the 
Muslims to let down over them a part of 
their outer garments; it is more suitable 
(dhalika adna) that they will thus be recog- 
nized and not molested” (see WIVES OF THE 
PROPHET}; FAMILY OF THE PROPHET). [The 
term hawn means modesty or humility in 

Q 25:63: “The servants of [God], most 
gracious are those who walk in the earth 
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in humility, and when the ignorant (see 
IGNORANCE) address them, they say 
“Peace!” (see ARROGANCE). [stahd means 
“in a bashful way” in Q 28:25: “Afterwards 
one of the [damsels] came back to him, 
walking bashfully (‘ala stihya in)...” In the 
absence of qur’anic specification, it is the 
responsibility of divergent schools of law 
(see LAW AND THE QUR’AN) to define the 
way such principles should be interpreted 
and executed on the basis of textual indi- 
cators, analogy, or other methods of legal 
reasoning such as ¢stzhsan and istislah (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL; TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF 
QUR’ANIC STUDY). 

The Quran teaches extreme simplicity 
with regard to dress. At the time of the 
Prophet, the basic articles of clothing for 
both male and female consisted of an 
undergarment, a body shirt, a long dress, 
gown, or tunic, and an outer garment such 
as a mantle coat or wrap, footgear consist- 
ing of shoes or sandals, and a head cover- 
ing. As underwear would interfere with the 
circulation of air, it is said that originally 
none was worn, a practice that may have 
been common before the coming of Islam. 
The zzar (undergarment) and the sirwal 
(under-drawers) were worn, however, at 
the time of the Prophet. We may consider 
undergarments as one of the accommoda- 
tions to the new moral sensibilities since 
they were an effective mark of modesty 
(see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN; PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). 

A central concept in Sunni law concern- 
ing dress is the ‘awra. The ‘awra is that part 
of the human body that is to be covered in 
ordinary public settings. The term is per- 
haps best translated as “the modesty zone,” 
meaning that part of the body the covering 
of which is required for purposes of public 
modesty or decency. Since indecent expo- 
sure is one of the factors that, according to 
most jurists, invalidate a prayer (q.v.), it was 
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necessary for the Muslim jurists to clarify 
the concept of indecent exposure. It is in 
this connection that they go to great 
lengths to explain what constitutes the 
‘awra. Generally speaking, the ‘awra that 
must be covered in the ritual prayer is 
identical with the ‘awra that must be cov- 
ered in ordinary public settings, although a 
few authors draw a distinction between an 
““awra in prayer” and an “‘awra outside of 
prayer.” In addition to those sections of the 
law books that deal with ritual prayer, the 
subject of dress emerges in discussions of 
nazar, “looking,” which are found in the 
“Book of marriage” in the Shafit, Maliki, 
and Hanbali schools (see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE; CHASTITY; ABSTINENCE; ADULT- 
ERY AND FORNICATION). Within Hanafi law 
books, however, the subject of nazar 1s 
placed variously under “Book of prefer- 
ence” (Kitab al-istihsan), “Book of abomina- 
tions” (Kitab al-karahwya, see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR) or “Book of forbidding and per- 
mitting” (Avtab al-hazr wa-l-ibaha, see 
LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL; FORBIDDEN). 
Under these headings are placed the dis- 
cussions of what parts of the body may 
be seen and what parts may not be seen. 
As a whole, the Hanafi, Shafit and 
Maliki schools all agree that the entire 
body of a free woman is her ‘awra except 
her face and palms. ‘The Hanbalti school is 
the only school that regards the palms of a 
free woman as part of her awra. The four 
schools also agree that the area between 
the navel and the knees is the ‘awra of a 
man. Most Shafits and all Malikis and 
Hanbalis exclude the navel and the knees 
from a man’s ‘awra, while the Hanafi jurists 
agree that the navel is not part of the ‘awra 
but the knee is. The Hanafis generally 
regard the ‘awra of the slave woman the 
same as the ‘awra of the man, although 
some regard a slave woman’s bosom (sadr) 
as part of the “‘awra in prayer,” not as part 
of the “‘awra outside prayer” (see SLAVES 


AND SLAVERY). 
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According to the Malikis and Hanbalis, a 
man is allowed to look at and touch the 
entire body of a child who is not yet seven 
years old (see GHILDREN; MATURITY). 
According to the Shafits, a man is allowed 
to look at the whole body of free female 
children except what is between the navel 
and knees. The Hanbalis hold that a man 
is allowed to look at the head, face, neck, 
hands, shanks and feet of free female 
minors under the age of nine. The Hanafis 
say that there is no rule of ‘awra for a little 
child’s body since there is no fear of temp- 
tation in the looking and touching. 

The voice of a woman is sometimes 
considered part of the ‘awra. Concerning 
the voice of a free adult female stranger 
(see STRANGERS AND FOREIGNERS), there 
are different opinions among the Hanafi 
jurists. In the opinion of al-Haskafi 
(d. 1088/1677), the voice of a woman is 
not awra. The opposing view is expressed 
in the succinct phrase, “The melody of the 
woman is ‘awra” (naghmat al-mar‘a ‘awra). 
Ibn ‘Abidin (d. 1258/1842) says that it is re- 
corded in al-kafi, authored by al-Marwazi 
al-Hakim al-Shahid (d. 334/945): “Do not 
follow (a woman) in public, because her 
voice is ‘awra’” (Ibn ‘Abidin, Hashiya, 406). 
One of the conditions that allow women to 
visit a mosque (q.v.) is that women are for- 
bidden to raise their voice during the 
prayer. For the Prophet said: “Glorification 
of God (q.v.) is for men, tapping the hands 
is for women” (al-tasbih lil-ryal wa-l-tasfiq 
lil-nisa’). If the imam (q.v.) has to be 
warned of an error, men should say subhan 
Allah, “God be glorified,” but women 
should only tap their hands. See also sex 


AND SEXUALITY. 
Shiu-Sian Angel Hsu 
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Monasticism and Monks 


From well before the rise of Islam, and 
then well into the later Middle Ages, 
monasticism was a distinctive feature of 
Christian life, both in the milieu in which 
Islam was born (see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY; SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION 
IN PRE-ISLAMIC), and in the Christian com- 
munities subsequently integrated into the 
world of Islam. Accordingly, from the per- 
spective of its relationship to Islam, one 
must consider the phenomenon of Chris- 
tian monasticism under three headings. In 
the first place, there is its presence in the 
Arabic-speaking communities before and 
up to the time of Muhammad (see ARABS; 
ARABIC LANGUAGE). Then, there are the 
passages in the Qur'an that mention 
“monks” (three times) and “monasticism” 
(once). Finally, “monks” and “monasti- 
cism” are discussed in the Islamic texts that 
both interpret the Qur'an and set the 
boundaries of Islamic life in later times. 
Already by the fifth Christian century 
monks and their monasteries were plentiful 
on the borders of Arabia. From the deserts 
of the Sinai (q.v.) peninsula northward into 
Syria/Palestine (see syRIA), eastward along 
the edge of the Syrian desert into Meso- 
potamia and southward into Irag (q.v.), 
monastic communities flourished. Monas- 
tic institutions were at the heart of Chris- 
tian church-life in nearby Egypt (q.v.) and 
Ethiopia (see AByssINIA). In a number of 
places, such as the monastery of St. Eu- 
thymius in the Judean desert, the monks 
actively fostered the growth and develop- 
ment of Christianity among the neigh- 
boring Arab tribes, who then had the 
monastery as the center of their religious 
life. Similarly, the shrines of St. Simeon the 
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Stylite at Dayr Sam‘an/Telanissos and of 
St. Sergius at Rusafa/Sergiopolis in Syria 
regularly attracted large numbers of Arab 
tribesmen among their frequent visitors. 
On the borders between the territories of 
the Byzantine Romans and the Arab tribes 
of Arabia proper, the Ghassanid tribal fed- 
eration, allies of the Byzantines (q.v.), pre- 
sided over a widely distributed population 
of monks and monasteries to an extent 
that a closer examination of texts and 
archeological data are only lately revealing 
(see ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). Sim- 
ilarly, on the northeastern frontier between 
the territories controlled by the Persian Sa- 
sanids and the tribesmen of Arabia, in the 
territories of the Lakhmid allies of the Per- 
sians, centered near the city of Hira in 
lower Mesopotamia, monastic communi- 
ties flourished. Natively Arabic-speaking 
monks seem to have made up a large part 
of these monastic populations, usually with 
a Syriac theological and liturgical heritage 
(see SYRIAC AND THE QUR’AN); Arab pas- 
toralists regularly sojourned among the 
Syriac-speaking Arameans of the area. 
From these monastic centers on the near 
periphery of Arabia, in the fifth and sixth 
centuries monks and monasticism pene- 
trated into Arabia proper. Remains of their 
establishments have been uncovered along 
the southern coasts of Arabia as well as in 
cities in the interior such as Najran (q.v.). 
A few Syriac texts speak of the activities of 
monks in Arabia, and a number of pre- 
Islamic and early Islamic Arabic texts simi- 
larly record their presence. Poets, for 
example, in the classical gastdas sometimes 
mention the lights burning in the cells of 
monks in the dark of night (cf. Cheikho, 
Le christianisme). More helpfully, the bio- 
graphical traditions concerned with 
Muhammad’s early years mention several 
encounters between monks and the young 
prophet-to-be, most famously his encoun- 
ter with the monk Bahira, who reportedly 


recognized the sign of prophecy on his 
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body (see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). 
A monk Fimiyyin is also named in the sta 
(see SIRA AND THE QUR’AN) in connection 
with the establishment of Christianity in 
Najran (see Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 1, 31). And the 
early Persian Companion of Muhammad 
(see COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET), 
Salman, is said to have come to the profes- 
sion of Islam due to his earlier association 
with monks, one of whom had premoni- 
tions about the coming of Muhammad 
and Islam (see Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 1, 217-8). 
‘These and other mentions and allusions in 
Arabic texts to monks and monasticism in 
the world in which Islam was born testify 
to their common presence among the 
Christians known to Muhammad and the 
Quran. They do not suggest a wide and 
well-established monastic presence in the 
Hijaz and its environs, in the heart of Ara- 
bia. But by Muhammad’s day monks and 
monasticism were certainly known to be 
an integral feature of Christian life, and 
monks may well have been prominent 
among the Christians actually known to 
Muhammad. 

In the Qur'an, “monks” (ruhbdn) are men- 
tioned three times (Q 5:82; 9:31, 34) and 
“monasticism” (rahbaniyya) once (Q 57:27). 
In general, one may say that the Qur’an’s 
attitude to monks mirrors its ambivalent 
attitude towards Christians at large. On 
the one hand, the Qur'an says that the rea- 
son Muslims will find those claiming to be 
Christians “closest in affection to the be- 
lievers” is that “there are among them 
priests (qissisin) and monks, and they are 
not arrogant” (Q 5:82; see ARROGANCE). 
On the other hand, the Qur'an also says 
that Jews (see JEws AND JUDAISM) and 
Christians respectively “take their rabbis 
(ahbar) and monks as lords (arbab, see LORD) 
besides God” (Q 9:31). And the text goes 
on to say, “many of the rabbis and monks 
devour the wealth (q.v.) of the people un- 
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justly and turn [others] from the way of 
God” (Q 9:34; see PATH OR WAY). While in 
the many translations and interpretations 
of the Qur'an into western languages there 
are a number of variations in rendering 
the technical terms in these passages, usu- 
ally due to lexical or exegetical consider- 
ations, the sense of the judgments about 
the monks remains the same in all of them. 
In one passage the Qur'an addresses the 
institution of monasticism itself but there 
is significant disagreement among com- 
mentators and translators, both medieval 
and modern (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: 
GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL; EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: EARLY MODERN AND GON- 
TEMPORARY), Muslim and non-Muslim, 
about what the text actually says (cf. Beck, 
Das christliche Monchtum). In one under- 
standing, the text speaks of the followers of 
Jesus (q.v.), of whom God says, “We put 
into the hearts (see HEART) of those who 
followed him mercy (q.v.), compassion, 
and monasticism; they innovated/reno- 
vated/invented it; we prescribed for them 
only to please God, but they did not exer- 
cise a proper compliance. So we provided 
their reward for those of them who be- 
lieved; many of them are sinful” (Q 57:27; 
see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; SIN, MAJOR 
AND MINOR). On this reading monasticism 
is understood to be something initially 
instituted by God; subsequently Jesus’ fol- 
lowers re-invented it and introduced inno- 
vations into it. Alternatively, most Muslim 
interpreters have understood the verse to 
say, “We put into the hearts of those who 
followed him mercy and compassion. 
Monasticism they invented — only to seek 
to please God. We did not prescribe it for 
them. And they did not exercise a proper 
compliance. So we provided their reward 
for those of them who believed; many of 
them are sinful.” On this reading monasti- 


cism is understood to be a human innova- 
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tion totally, not something mandated by 
God. Most interpreters favor some form of 
the second reading, regarding the first one 
to be the product of a faulty grammatical 
construction on the part of those who 
would accept it (see esp. Tabari, Tafsir; 
Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, ad Q 57:27; cf. 
Gimaret, Jubba7, 787; see GRAMMAR AND 
THE QUR'AN). Nevertheless, some earlier 
Muslim exegetes and some modern schol- 
ars have in fact entertained the theoretical 
possibility of some form of the first read- 
ing (cf. McAuliffe, Quranic, 260-84). 
Traditionally, Muslim scholars have con- 
sidered monasticism to be an instance of 
the Christians’ putting religious burdens on 
people beyond what God has mandated 
and then not being able to support them. 
By way of contrast, the prophetic tradi- 
tion (hadith, see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN) 
according to which, “There is no monas- 
ticism in Islam,” gradually gained currency 
among Muslims. While many scholars have 
questioned the authenticity of this tradi- 
tion, it is nevertheless widely reported and 
accepted. Similarly, another controversial 
prophetic tradition says, “The monasticism 
of this community is jihad (q.v.).” These 
traditions seem to have come into promi- 
nence in the context of debates among 
Muslim scholars in the early centuries 
about the legitimacy of Stifism (cf. Massig- 
non, Essay, 99; see SUFISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). Muslim scholars have also been 
careful to point out that the disapproval of 
monasticism should not be mistaken for a 
disapproval of the hermit’s way of life (see 
ASCETICISM), or the practice of a religious 
retreat, including sexual abstinence (q.v.), 
undertaken for a time for legitimate reli- 
gious reasons. Rather, what is rejected in 
monasticism, according to many scholars, 
is the commitment to lifelong celibacy that 
the Christian institution entails. Celibacy 1s 


seen by some commentators to be the in- 
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novation introduced by Christians into 
what Muslims could consider to be an 
otherwise acceptable, even divinely insti- 
tuted, monasticism. 

After the rise of Islam and the consolida- 
tion of the territories of the Christian, 
ecclesiastical provinces of Alexandria, 
Antioch and Jerusalem under Muslim rule, 
Christian monks writing in Syriac, Greek 
and Arabic were the first to call attention 
to the doctrinal and moral challenges of 
Islam to Christians (see ETHICS AND THE 
QUR’AN; THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). 
Monks were also the first Christians to 
adopt Arabic as an ecclesiastical language, 
to write theology in Arabic and to translate 
the Christian Bible and other classical 
Christian texts into Arabic. In the agree- 
ments drawn up to govern the relation- 
ships between Muslims and Christians in 
early Islamic times, monks were often 
exempted from the payment of the poll 
tax (q.v.; jizya), and often the authority of 
the Prophet himself was claimed for this 
dispensation. Monasteries were often con- 
sidered to be privileged places by Muslims 
and Christians alike, where help could be 
sought and interreligious conversations 
could take place. Some of them claimed to 
have patents offering them special protec- 
tion. Contrariwise monks and monasteries 
were sometimes targets of anti-Christian 
attacks. In Arabic secular literature from 
the early period a genre of poetic writ- 
ing often called diyanyyal, or “monastic 
poems,” developed that celebrated monas- 
teries as places of revelry. See also 
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Money 


Measure of value or medium of exchange. 
Money as such is barely attested in the 
Quran. A small number of terms refer to 
coins of indistinct weight and fineness. 
Some other words denote vague units of 
weight (see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES) or 
have no monetary significance, though 
they often appear as monetary terms in 
later classical Arabic (see ARABIC LAN- 
GuAGE). Words or phrases identifying defi- 
nite units of value are absent. 


The phrase darahim ma ‘dida, “a counted 
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number of silver coins,” in Q 12 (Sarat 
Yasuf, “Joseph”; Q 12:20) indicates silver 
coins of no particular weight and fineness. 
Al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144; Kashshaf, 

ad loc.) emphasizes here that the term 
daralim means “not gold (q.v.) coins” (ay la 
dananir). Most early commentators specu- 
late on the number of coins implied, sug- 
gesting numbers from twenty to forty. The 
verse agrees generally with the Hebrew 
Bible where Joseph (q.v.) is sold for twenty 
shekels (see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN). 
The qur’anic reference, however, is ana- 
chronistic since it refers specifically to coins 
and not standard weights of silver. Modern 
scholarship places the historical figure of 
Joseph in the early second millenium 
B.C.E., long before the invention of coin- 
age in the seventh century B.C.E. 

The term wariq, sometimes read warg, in 
Q 18:19 also refers generally to silver coins. 
It may derive from the thin silver drahms 
of the Sasanians, particularly the later 
Sasanians. ‘These coins resemble leaves, 
familiar from the cognate waraq. Wahb b. 
Munabbih (d. ca. 114/732) equates it with 
darahim (Tabart, Tafsty, viii, 197). Ikrima 
(d. 105/723-4), Ibn Ishaq (d. ca. 150/767) 
and ‘Abdallah b. “‘Ubayd b. “‘Umayr use it 
in a lengthy exegetical story to mean coins 
plainly identifying the king who struck 
them (Tabart, Ta/si; viii, 197-203). 

Other terms mark only standard weights 
or vague units of weight. The sole attesta- 
tion of dinar appears as a fraction of qintar 
(Q 3:75). Since the term derives from the 
Roman denarius and Byzantine dinarion, it 
may refer to a weight of gold. The refer- 
ence differs somewhat from later classical 
Arabic where dinar refers variously to a 
denomination of Muslim gold coins, a 
standard unit of weight corresponding to 
the weight of this denomination or a gold 
coin of any standard. 

Mithqdl refers to the abstract concept 
of weight or a vague but very light unit 
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of weight. It appears in a number of 
verses as an indication of a very small 
weight — glossed variously as of an ant, or 
an atom or a mite (mithqal dharratin, Q 4:40; 
10:61; 34:3, 22; 99:7, 8) — or, specifically, as 
the weight of a mustard seed (muithqal habba- 
tin min khardalin, Q 21:47; 31:16; see SCIENCE 
AND THE QUR'AN; NATURE AS SIGNS). In 
contrast, the term later usually identifies a 
standard weight corresponding to the 
weight of Sasanian drahms or Muslim 
dinars, slightly more than four grams, or 

to Sasanian drahms themselves. 

No other terms in the Qur’an shed any 
light on the existence or use of money. The 
term ‘gn occurs without any monetary 
sense though in later Arabic it often signi- 
fies gold, gold coins or ready cash. Refer- 
ences to gold (dhahab) and silver (fidda) usu- 
ally appear in connection with bracelets, 
vessels and platters (see INSTRUMENTS; 

GUPS AND VESSELS; FURNITURE AND FUR- 
NISHINGS; MATERIAL CULTURE AND THE 
QUR’AN; METALS AND MINERALS). 

The language of the Qur'an reflects gen- 
erally the monetary situation of the Hyaz 
of the early seventh century G.E. (see 
GEOGRAPHY; HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN). 
Coinage circulated in small quantities from 
the neighboring lands of Syria and Iran 
but played a very minor role in its com- 
merce (see CARAVAN; SELLING AND 
BUYING). It was only loosely tied, if at all, 
to any system of weights and measures. 
See also NUMISMATICS; EPIGRAPHY AND 
THE QUR'AN. 


Stuart D. Sears 
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Monks see MONASTICISM AND MONKS 


Monotheism | see cop anp uIs 
ATTRIBUTES; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM 


Months 


The portions into which the year is 
divided, each one corresponding appro- 
ximately to the length of a complete revo- 
lution of the moon (q.v.). As with many 
quranic notions, it is extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to isolate the original 
meaning of the word “month” from its 
later exegetical elaboration (see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSIGAL AND MEDIE- 
vAL). Despite efforts to identify this orig- 
inal meaning either contextually or by 
reference to parallel passages, the influ- 
ences and stereotypes of this rich exegeti- 
cal tradition impinge heavily upon 
attempts to understand this qur’anic word. 
The only way to avoid these influences and 
stereotypes is to become a “clean slate” 
and to approach this term without any 
prior knowledge of the developed exegeti- 
cal tradition, an epistemological stance 
that 1s difficult or impossible to achieve. 
The term “month” shahr (pl. shuhiir and 
ashhur) occurs twenty-one times in the text 
of the Qur'an: four times in what are gen- 
erally believed to be “Meccan” siiras and 


seventeen times in the ones which are 
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usually associated with the “Medinan” 
period of Muhammad's life (cf Amir-Ahi, 
The “month”; see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). In the four Meccan siras only 
the singular grammatical form is used, 
although in two instances it refers to more 
than one month. In the stiras from the 
Medinan period it appears in the singular, 
dual and two different forms of the plural. 
Perhaps the earliest stra to mention the 
term is Q 97:3, which deals with the famous 
night of revelation or of the divine deter- 
mination (/aylat al-qadr, see NIGHT OF 
POWER). In Q 46:15, the singular form 
appears in the phrase “thirty months.” 
Finally, in a rather obscure passage from 
Q 34:12, God gives Solomon (q.v.; Sulay- 
man) power over the winds (see AIR AND 
WIND), which “made a month’s journey in 
the morning and a month’s journey in the 
evening.” In the stiras from the Medinan 
period the word “month” is usually associ- 
ated with various religious rites (e.g. the 
slaughter of sacrificial animals and the 
minor and greater pilgrimages, that is the 
‘umra and the hay; see PILGRIMAGE} 
GONSEGRATION OF ANIMALS; SACRIFICE) as 
well with the fast (see FASTING) of Rama- 
dan (q.v.). In such contexts, it is often quali- 
fied by the epithet “sacred” or “holy” 
(al-shahy al-haram, e.g. Q 2:194, 217; 5:2, 97). 
It is often argued that some of these pas- 
sages, namely Q 5:2 and 97, refer to an 
ancient religious festival and pilgrimage 
which the pagan tribes of Arabia cele- 
brated in Rajab (Wellhausen, Reste, 98-101; 
see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN; 
SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 
Originally observed in spring, Rajab was 
the month of the wmra pilgrimage, during 
which pre-Islamic Arabs (q.v.) abstained 
from warfare (see WAR) and brought sacri- 
ficial animals to the Meccan sanctuary 
(ibid., 94; Kister, Rajab, 191-2; see GEO- 
GRAPHY; MECCA; SACRED PRECINCTS). 
Whether the festival of Rajab also involved 
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a period of obligatory fasting remains 
unclear. The special place, however, of this 
month in Muslim popular piety, which 
appears to be a carryover from the pagan 
Arabian past (see AGE OF IGNORANCE), 1s 
richly attested by Muslim literature and 
ethnographic evidence from various areas 
of the Muslim world (Kister, Rajab, 191-2). 
At the same time, Q 9:5 mentions several 
sacred months (al-ashhur al-hurum, cf. 
Q 2:197); furthermore, Q 2:197 specifies that 
the hay should take place “in months well 
known.” These statements caused some 
confusion among Muslim interpreters who 
could not understand why the plural form 
(and not the dual or the singular) was used 
in these passages. Those who held that two 
Arabian “sacred” months are implied, 
namely Rajab, which initially was the sea- 
son of the lesser pilgrimage (‘wmra) and 
Dhii |-Hijja, which was the month of the 
hay proper, were unable to explain why the 
dual form of the word shahr was not used 
here. Others, such as al-abari (d. 310/ 
923) and Ibn Kathir (d. 7741373), consid- 
ered the plural form to be a reference to 
the months that immediately precede Dhi 
]-Hijja, namely Shawwal and Dhi 1-Qa‘da, 
all of which formed a triad of holy months 
(Tabart, Tafsir, ii, 541; cf. Ali, Holy Quran, 
79, n. 217). This explanation is tenuous. 
While the sacredness of Dhi I-Qa‘da is 
abundantly attested by both the pre- 
Islamic and early Islamic traditions, 
Shawwal did not play any special role in 
either. Nor was it protected by the taboo 
against violence which was associated with 
the four sacred months mentioned in 
Q 9:36 (see MURDER; FIGHTING; BLOOD- 
SHED). Most Muslim commentators agreed 
that the passage in question refers to Dhi 
1-Qa‘da, Dhi 1-Hijja, al-Muharram and 
perhaps also to Rajab. 

A number of Western scholars accepted 
this explanation (see POST-ENLIGHTENMENT 
ACADEMIC STUDY OF THE QUR'AN). They 
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provided different reasons, however, for the 
sacredness of these months. J. Wellhausen 
(Reste, 88) argued that before Islam most of 
Dhi 1-Qa‘da was occupied by annual fes- 
tivities and fairs at ‘“Ukaz and Majanna, 
whereas the first two weeks of Dhi ]-Hijja 
were dedicated to the annual fairs and pil- 
grimage rites at Dhi l-Majaz, ‘Arafa, and 
Mina. As for al-Muharram, in Wellhau- 
sen’s view, it was the first month of the 
ancient Arabian calendar (q.v.), which was 
originally celebrated in autumn with the 
annual hay. He also argued that Rajab was 
its spring counterpart, corresponding to 
the Jewish Passover (ibid., 98-9; see JEws 
AND JUDAISM). Over the centuries, both 
months gradually moved from their origi- 
nal places due to the inability of pre- 
Islamic Arabs to keep proper record of 
time (q.v.). Thus, by the time of Muham- 
mad’s life Rajab was celebrated in autumn, 
while the hay now took place in spring. 
According to Wellhausen, the month of 
the haj eventually turned into three con- 
secutive months due to local differences in 
time-reckoning as well as the desire on the 
part of the Quraysh (q.v.) to accommodate 
all prospective pilgrims from across Arabia. 
Interesting as this explanation is, it seems 
rather far-fetched and fails to account for 
the fact that al-Muharram is a relatively 
late name of the month of Safar I (see e.g. 
Lisan al-‘Arab, iv, 463), which together with 
Safar II and the other “paired” months of 
the Arab calendar formed what Wellhau- 
sen described as the “Wintersemester”’ 
(ibid., 97). Unless it can be determined 
when and why Safar I became a sacred 
month, it is difficult to accept Wellhausen’s 
thesis without serious reservations (see 
SANCTITY AND THE SACRED). 

Q 9:36 is also significant in that it stipu- 
lates twelve as the proper number of the 
months of the year, which it describes as 
being part of “the right” or “true” religion 
(q.v.). Furthermore, the verse that follows 
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(Q 9:37) contains what some scholars re- 
gard as the prohibition to “postpone” or 
“transfer”? (nast)) the sacred month from its 
usual place. The exact meaning of this 
passage and especially of the term nasi’ 
mentioned here still eludes both Muslim 
and Western researchers. A. Moberg 
(An-Nas?) suggested a compelling solution 
to this problem. In elaborating on the 
Muslim exegetical tradition Moberg 
argued that the verse in question refers to 
the intercalation of an additional month 
every two or three years by the pre- 
Islamic Arabs who strove to keep their 
lunar calendar in line with the seasonal 
one. According to Moberg, this practice 
was necessitated by the particularity of the 
lunar calendar, whose months total an 
average of about 354 days per year as op- 
posed to the 365 days of its solar/seasonal 
counterpart. The difference of approxi- 
mately eleven days per year was made up 
by the intercalation, which, according to 
some Muslim authors, was entrusted to 
certain members of the Bani Kinana tribe 
(see TRIBES AND GLANS). As a result, pre- 
Islamic Arabs found themselves living by 
a combined lunar-solar calendar, which 
facilitated their trade with the agricultural 
populations of the Fertile Crescent and 
Mesopotamia (see IRAQ; CARAVAN), who, 
quite naturally, relied on a seasonal calen- 
dar (Paret, Mohammed, 19-20; Beeston, Epi- 
graphic, 18-9). 

In consequence of the intercalation, the 
Arab tribes faced the problem of how to 
deal with three successive sacred months, 
which had been traditionally associated 
with the hay, namely Dhi |-Qa‘da, Dhi 
]-Hijja, and al-Muharram. Since the inter- 
calary month was inserted after the last 
month of the year (i.e. Dhti ]-Hijja), they 
could treat it as profane and thus engage in 
raids and warfare against their neighbors 
(see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). Alterna- 


tively, they could declare it sacred and 
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hence observe “God’s peace,” as required 
by Arabian custom. In the former case, the 
succession of three holy months would be 
interrupted and the original sacred month 
would be separated from its two predeces- 
sors by an intervening profane month. In 
the latter case, however, the original sacred 
month (Dhi 1-Qa‘da) would lose its sacred 
status and that would be transferred 
(nasa‘a) to the intercalated month. 

That neither solution was satisfactory for 
the fledgling Muslim community is attested 
by Q 9:37, which, according to the tradi- 
tion, was revealed during the last year of 
the Prophet’s life. Whether the practice 
condemned by Q 9:37 involved actual 
manipulation of the calendar in the form 
of intercalation or was simply the realign- 
ment of sacred and profane months within 
a year 1s a moot point (see e.g. Effendi, 
Mémoire; Fick, Zur an-nas?’; Plessner, 
Review). Later, F.C. de Blois (Ta’rikh) sug- 
gested that a prototype of this practice can 
be found in an early Sabaean inscription 
(see ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). 
There, a Sabaean community asks God’s 
forgiveness for deferring certain ritual 
activities until a later date. If we accept 
the traditional dating of Q 9:37, which 
places it in the tenth year after the emigra- 
tion (q.v.; hyra) of the Prophet from Mecca 
to Medina (q.v.), i.e. shortly before the 
Prophet’s death, it can be argued that the 
prohibition of the nasi’ was occasioned by 
the desire on the part of the Muslim com- 
munity and its leader to dissociate them- 
selves from the practices of their pagan 
neighbors and to reassert themselves as a 
totally new religious community (see 
IsLAM). This line of argument could fur- 
ther suggest that it also marked the rupture 
with the Judaic tradition, whose adherents 
practiced intercalation to keep their reli- 
gious holidays within the same season. 
Seen from this perspective, the prohibition 


of intercalation may fall into the same cat- 
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egory as the relocation of the fast of the 
‘Ashtira to Ramadan or the change of the 
direction of the prayer from Jerusalem 
(q.v.) to the Meccan sanctuary (see KA‘BA; 
ar1BLA). In other words, it may constitute 
either conscious or unconscious assertion 
of a separate identity by the new religious 
community and its leader. 

A review of qur’anic passages that con- 
tain the word “month” reveals that it is 
often linked to the lunar calendar. Thus, in 
Q 2:185, the word shahr seems to denote the 
new moon that signals the beginning of a 
new calendar month. This usage is richly 
attested by Arab lexicographers who trace 
the etymology of the word to the root 
sh-h-r, “to be apparent,” or “to manifest 
one/itself” (Lsan al-‘Arab, iv, 431-33 cf. 
Tabart, Tafsir, 1, 552). This meaning is fur- 
ther confirmed by epigraphic evidence 
from south Arabia, where sh-h-r was “a 
synonym for the first day of the calendar- 
month” (Beeston, Epigraphic, 8; see 
EPIGRAPHY AND THE QUR'AN}; ARABIG 
SCRIPT). In many verses, the new moon is 
expressly described as the measurement of 
time par excellence. A typical example is 
Q 2:189: “They will question you concern- 
ing the new moons (al-ahilla). Say: “They 
are appointed times for the people, and the 
pilgrimage.” This and other similar verses 
indicate that the beginning of the month 
or of the year must be established by an 
actual observation of the new moon 
(Q 10:5; cf. 71:16). According to Ibn ‘Abbas 
(d. 69/688), the meaning of this verse is 
that “by means of it (i.e. the new moon) 
[the people] determine the affairs of their 
religion, the waiting periods of their wives, 
the time of their pilgrimage and the due 
dates for their debts” (Tabart, Tafsir, 1, 580; 
see DEBT; WAITING PERIOD; MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE). This commentary conve- 
niently demarcates the spheres of human 
activities that are to be regulated by luna- 


tion. In another exegetical statement “the 
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affairs of their religion” are specified as 
“the periods of fasting and of breaking the 
fast.”” They are to be determined by the 
“observation of [the moon’s] waning and 
waxing”’ (ibid., 581; cf Ibn Kathir, Ta/st7, 

1, 503). 

Q 10:5 and 36:39 give us an insight into 
how pre-Islamic Arabs and the first Mus- 
lims reckoned their time. ‘These verses 
refer to the system of twenty-eight lunar 
mansions (mandazil), 1.e. stars, groups of 
stars or spots on the sky in which the moon 
“is located on each successive night of the 
sidereal (not the synodic) month” (de Blois, 
Taw rikh, 260; see STARS AND PLANETS). 
Whereas later Muslim astronomers aban- 
doned this system in favor of more precise 
astronomical calculations, it has survived 
until today and lies at the foundation of 
agricultural calendars in many Arab coun- 
tries and their neighboring areas. 

One consequence of the qur’anic injunc- 
tion to use the moon for keeping time is 
the practice of watching for the new cres- 
cent to determine the beginning and the 
end of Ramadan. Of all Muslim schools of 
law (see LAW AND THE QUR’AN) and sects 
(see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN) only the 
Isma‘Ilis (see SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN) rely 
on mathematics to calculate the length of 
their months (see SCIENCE AND THE 
QUR’AN; MEASUREMENT). All other Muslim 
communities insist that the beginning and 
end of the new month, especially of 
Ramadan, be determined by the sighting 
of the new crescent. The importance of 
Ramadan for the Muslim ritual is attested 
by the fact that it is the only month of the 
calendar that is explicitly mentioned in the 

ur an (Q 2:185; see FESTIVALS AND COM- 
MEMORATIVE DAYS; RITUAL AND THE 
QuR’AN). Commentators add that, apart 
from its sacred status as the month of fast- 
ing, the holiness of Ramadan springs from 
its being the month of revelation (zal al- 
Quran, see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 
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The night in which, according to the tradi- 
tion, the whole of the Qur'an was revealed 
to Muhammad falls on 27 Ramadan. Com- 
mentators consider it especially propitious, 
since Q 97:3 describes this night (laylat al- 
qadr) as being “better than a thousand 
months.” 

Another important religious activity asso- 
ciated with a calendar month is the pil- 
grimage (hay), which takes place during the 
month of Dhi |-Hijja. This month is sec- 
ond in the previously-discussed triad of 
sacred months, which were respected by 
many Arab tribes before Islam. According 
to commentators, their sacred functions 
are evident from their names. Dhi 1-Qa‘da 
is interpreted as the period of “sitting 
still,’’ when the warlike bedouins (see 
BEDOUIN) of Arabia stayed in their tents 
and abstained from raiding and fighting 
their neighbors (Tabart, Ta/siy ii, 589). The 
name of Dhii 1-Hijja is indicative of its 
function as the month of pilgrimage, 
although the actual ritual activities are lim- 
ited to four days, i.e. seventh — tenth, but 
in practice continue until the thirteenth. 
The name of al-Muharram (“the sacred” 
or “protected”’) speaks for itself (see PRO- 
TECTION; FORBIDDEN). It is the month of 
peace, whose sanctity is assured by God 
himself. Likewise, the name of Rajab also 
connotes the idea of veneration and rever- 
ence (Lane, iii, 1033 and Lisan al-‘Arab, i, 
411). Its special status is further accentu- 
ated by its numerous honorific epithets, 
such as “the deaf”? (al-asamm), because no 
rattling of swords or other weapons was 
heard during it, or “the one that pours 
forth [divine mercy]”’ (al-asabb, see PIETY; 
MERCY). Before Islam, it was celebrated by 
the sacrifice of the first-born of the 
flock — a practice that was abolished by 
the Prophet in a special hadith. Despite 
this prohibition, many Muslims hold Rajab 
in high regard and mark it by fasting on 
certain days and by slaughtering sacrificial 
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animals (Kister, Rajab; see SLAUGHTER). 
Finally, a substantial body of traditions 
exalts the eighth month of the Muslim cal- 
endar, Sha‘ban, which many consider to be 
a month of voluntary fasting. The night of 
the fifteenth of Sha‘ban is regarded as the 
holiest time of the whole month. A num- 
ber of hadiths recommend that one should 
spend it in “vigil prayer and supplication, 
and the morrow in fasting” (Kister, 
Sha‘ban, 23-4; see BOWING AND PROSTRA- 
TION; VIGILS). Furthermore, some com- 
mentators identify it with the “blessed 
night” (layla mubaraka) of Q 44:3, which is 
considered to be the night of the remission 
of all sins (see sIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; 
FORGIVENESS). Hence its popular name, 
“the night of acquittance”’ (laylat al-bara‘a). 
Some Muslims mark it with special prayers 
and supplications in the hope of obtaining 
divine rewards that are promised “to those 
who exert themselves in devotion during 
this night” (ibid., 27). At the same time, 
many commentators rejected this tradition, 
arguing that /aylat al-baraa was the night of 
revelation and thus is identical with laylat 
al-qadr of Q 97:1. Although the Qur’an 
itself is silent about the special status of 
the months just discussed, except for 
Ramadan, their importance is thrown into 
sharp relief in the famous hadith that 
quotes the Prophet as saying “Rajab is the 
month of God, Sha‘ban is my month, and 
Ramadan is the month of my community”’ 


(ibid., 37). 
Alexander Knysh 
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Moon 


The satellite of the earth, which takes a 
little less than one solar-calendar month 

to complete its revolution. In the Qur’an, 
the general Arabic term for moon (gamar) 
occurs twenty-seven times, usually paired 
with the sun (q.v.; shams). Stra 54 1s entitled 
“The Moon” (Strat al-Qamar), in refer- 
ence to the moon seeming to split in two at 
the time the Meccans began to persecute 
the Muslims (see MEGGA; OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD). [he new or crescent moon 
(hilal) appears only once (in its plural form, 
ahilla, Q 2:189), and neither the term for 
the full moon (bady) nor that for the night 
when no moon is visible (i.e. sivar) is 
mentioned. 

The moon has a multi-faceted role in 
Islamic culture: its phases define the Mus- 
lim (hyrt, see EMIGRATION) calendar (q.v.) of 
twelve months (q.v.); the sighting of the 
new moon during Ramadan (q.v.) begins 
the fasting (q.v.) month; the moon’s posi- 
tioning in the sky can be used to mark time 
(q.v.); lunar symbols abound in Islamic 
mysticism and esoterica; and the lunar 
eclipse has theological significance (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; SUFISM AND 
THE QURAN). There is a rich vocabulary in 
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classical Arabic for the moon and the days 
of the lunar month (Ibn Sida, Mukhassas, 
1x, 26-32). Every three nights of the lunar 
month were grouped together under a 
special name. In Arabic poetry, the moon, 
especially the crescent moon, figures prom- 
inently (Tifashi, Swrir al-nafs, 65-80). As an 
important Islamic symbol, the crescent 
moon dates back to the Umayyad period 
and is currently used on the flags of many 
Muslim countries (see EPIGRAPHY AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

The qur’anic allusions to the moon are 
varied. It appears in a dream (see DREAMS 
AND SLEEP) of Joseph (q.v.; Q 12:4), as well 
as in the story of Abraham’s (q.v.) conver- 
sion (Q 6:77; see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; 
HANIE). It is the object of oaths (q.v.; e.g. 

Q 74:32; see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QuR’AN). As one of the signs (q.v.) of God’s 
beneficence to humankind (e.g. Q 14:33; see 
GRACE; BLESSING; COSMOLOGY; NATURE AS 
sIGNs), the moon, too, prostrates to God 

(Q 22:18; see CREATION; BOWING AND 
PROSTRATION; GLORIFIGATION OF GOD). 
God placed the moon in the heavens (see 
HEAVEN AND SKY) as an aid to humans: 
while it functions as a light (q.v.; Q 71:16), 
its primary use is to mark time (cf. Q 2:189; 
6:96; see DAY AND NIGHT; DAY, TIMES OF). 

Of the twelve lunar months, only Rama- 
dan is mentioned by name in the Qur'an 
(Q 2:185). In pre-Islamic Arabia an inter- 
calary month (nasv) was added to bring the 
shorter lunar calendar of 354 days into 
alignment with the seasons (q.v.), but this 
was expressly forbidden in the Qur'an 
(Q 9:37) and in statements of Muhammad 
(see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QuR’AN). The rationale ordinarily given for 
this ban is that holy months, such as 
Ramadan, could then be confused with 
ordinary months. Each month began with 
the first sighting of the crescent moon, 
resulting in elaborate rules in legal texts for 


determining the beginning of the fasting 
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month (see LAW AND THE QUR’AN). By the 
ninth century, al-Khwarizmi compiled a 
table showing lunar crescent visibility for 
the latitude of Baghdad. Despite such 
astronomical models for predicting the 
lunar crescent, religious law stipulated 
that the new moon be physically seen by 
a male Muslim of good standing. 

An alternative lunar calendar was pro- 
vided by charting the nightly progression 
of the moon vis-a-vis the stars for a full 
lunation, a period of about twenty-seven 
and one-third days. ‘This system of 
twenty-eight lunar stations (mandazil al- 
gamar) is elaborated in Islamic astro- 
nomical and astrological texts, but is not 
specifically mentioned in the Qur'an. 
Another pre-Islamic calendar plotted 
months by noting the number of days after 
the crescent moon until the moon con- 
joined with the Pleiades (thurayya). While 
commentators often associate Siirat al- 
Najm (“The Star,” Q 53), with the Pleiades, 
there is no specific mention of this con- 
junction calendar in the Qur’an or hadith 
(see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN). 

Although Muhammad condemned 
the use of stars for prediction (see FORE- 
TELLING; DIVINATION; PLANETS AND 
STARS) — an interdiction against the so- 
called anwa’, which Arab scholars linked 
to the lunar stations — and worship of the 
sun or moon is forbidden in the Qur'an 
(Q 41:37; see IDOLS AND IMAGES; SOUTH 
ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC), the 
moon has a variety of symbolic associa- 
tions in Islamic esoterica and mysticism. As 
one of the seven “planets” (al-kawakib al- 
sayyara), the moon figures prominently in 
astrology, especially when it enters zodiacal 
houses and lunar stations. The moon was 
considered cold and wet in the humoral 
system and was generally linked in esoteric 
lore with the lungs in the body, the faculty 
of intelligence (see INTELLECT; KNOWL- 
EDGE AND LEARNING), salty food, saffron, 
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camphor (q.v.), white sandalwood incense, 
silver and chrysolite. The waxing and wan- 
ing of the moon were believed to influence 
the growth of plants and animal hair, milk 
and egg production, the movements of ani- 
mals and even the flavor of meat (Qazwini, 
‘Ajab, 48-52). Religious mystics used the 
moon as a symbolic metaphor for the 
prophet Muhammad. Some of the divine 
names of God (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIB- 
UTES), e.g. “the knowing” (al-‘alim) and 
“the creator” (al-khalig), are particularly 
associated with the moon. There is a single 
reference in the Qur'an (Q 75:8) to the 
moon being eclipsed (khasafa) on the day 
of judgment (yawm al-qiyama, see LAST 
JUDGMENT; APOCALYPSE). Legal texts 
record a special prayer for both lunar and 
solar eclipses. In Arab folklore there was 
much speculation about the meaning of an 
eclipse, including a widespread story that a 
fish had swallowed the moon. 


Daniel Martin Varisco 
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Morality see ernics AND THE QUR’AN 


Morning 


The early part of the day (see DAY AND 
NIGHT). Morning as a part of the day is 
mentioned on several occasions in the 
Quran. Three siiras are named after par- 
ticular times or phenomena of the morn- 
ing: Strat al-Fajr (““Dawn,” Q 89), Strat 
al-Duha (“Forenoon,” Q 93) and Strat 
al-Falaq (“Daybreak,” Q 113). In English, 
as in other Indo-European languages, 
uncertainty exists as to which time span the 
term “morning” actually covers. In these 
languages, morning is often interpreted as 
denoting “the first part of the day, until 
noon (q.v.),” “from sunrise (see DAWN) to 
noon,” or also “the time from midnight 

to noon.” The word that is frequently used 
in Modern Standard Arabic as an equiva- 
lent of the English “morning” is sabah. 
Words that are derived from the Arabic 
root s-b-h form, however, only one part of 
a larger number of words that are used in 
the Qur'an to describe the morning time. 


Terminology 
In the Qur'an, morning or parts of it are 
described by a number of lexical expres- 
sions: the Arabic bukra (Q 19:11, 62; 25:5; 
33°42 48:9; 54:38; 76:25) and ibkar (Q 3:41; 
40:55) designate the early morning, or the 
first part of the day, between the time of 
the prayer (q.v.) of the daybreak and sun- 
rise (Lane, s.v. bukra). The term duha 
(Q 7:98; 20:59; 93:15 79:29, 46; 91:1; 93:1) 
describes the early part of the forenoon, 
after sunrise: according to some, this is 
when the sun (q.v.) is yet low, according to 
others, when the sun is somewhat high 
(Lane, s.v. duha) or up to the moment when 
the sun has traversed the diurnal arc (Pel- 
lat, Layl and nahar). According to al- 
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Hamadhani (d. 319/932; Alfaz, 287), duha 
follows al-ghadat. The term far (Q 2:187; 
17:78; 24:58; 89:1; 97:5) is often rendered as 
“daybreak,” “dawn,” or “the light of 
morning” (Lane, s.v. fajr). The term /alaq, 
“daybreak, the bright gleam of dawn,” is 
derived from the Arabic root f-/-g, “to split, 
cleave.” It occurs in one passage of the 
Qur'an (Q 113:1) in the phrase rabb al-falagq, 
“lord (q.v.) of the daybreak.” Words de- 
rived from the root gh-d-w like ghadat and 
ghuduww (Q 6:52; 18:28; also Q 7:205; 13:15; 
40:46) again denote the first part of the 
day, the period between the time of the 
prayer of daybreak and sunrise. Before the 
terms that describe the times of prayer 
were standardized, for some time after 
Muhammad’s death ghadat was sometimes 
used as an alternative term to describe the 
morning prayer, which later became com- 
monly described as salat al-fajr (cf. Wen- 
sinck, Mikat). The words sahar (Q 54:34) 
and ashar (Q 3:17; 51:18) are related to the 
Semitic *sahr which, in various forms, is 
used to denote “dawn” in a number of 
Semitic languages (Mustafa, Morgenan- 
bruch, 113). The Arabic word subh is com- 
monly rendered as “daybreak, dawn, or 
forenoon,” counted from sunrise to noon 
or, according to some, from midnight to 
noon or from the beginning of the latter 
half of the night to the time when the sun 
declines from the meridian (Lane, s.v. subh). 
Subh (Q 11:81; 74:34; 81:18; 100:3) and other 
words derived from the root s-b-h (sabah, 
Q 37:177; tsbah, Q 6:96) occur in a number 
of qur’anic phrases describing the morning 
time. Verbal forms of the root s-b-h, like 
sabbaha (Q 54:38), asbaha (e.g. Q 29:37) or 
musbthina (Q 15:83) are rendered as “to 
enter upon the time of morning” or 
“morning prayer” (Q 30:17). They also have 
the sense of “to come to be in the morn- 
ing,” as in Q 67:30 (Lane, s.v. asbaha). 

On the other hand, several metaphorical 
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expressions (see METAPHOR) are used to de- 
scribe the morning as, for example: by the 
night when it journeys on (wa-l-layl idha 
yasrt, Q 89:4; see OATHS); at the declining of 
the stars (¢dbar al-nujiim, Q 52:49); the rising 
of the sun (tuli‘al-shams, Q 50:39); the first 
part of the day (wajh al-nahar, Q 3:72); after 
sunrise until midday, or at sunrise (shraq, 

Q 38:18); at sunrise (mushrigina, 1.e. entering 
upon the time of sunrise; Q 15:73; cf. 

Q 26:60). The word tasrahiina, to pasture in 
the morning (Q 16:6), may also be inter- 
preted as a metaphorical description of the 


morning time. 
g 


Morning as a part of the day 
Ancient oriental systems of belief describe 
the morning as the time at which human- 
kind is transferred from the realm of dark- 
ness (q.v.), chaos and death (see DEATH AND 
THE DEAD) to the realm of light (q.v.), life 
(q.v.) and justice (Gorg and Lang, Lexzkon, 
u, 46; Gurney, Hethiter, 150; see JUSTICE 
AND INJUSTICE). In the Hebrew Bible 
(Ps 46:6), morning is the time when God 
supports the believers (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF). In the Qur’4n, morning marks 
the end of the dark night, as in Q 97:5 
where the dawn (far) heralds the end of 
the Night of Power (q.v.; /aylat al-qadr). For 
the Arabs (q.v.) in pre-Islamic times, how- 
ever, the morning was not necessarily the 
beginning of the full or official day 
(Fischer, “Tag und Nacht,” 749, 756; see 
also DAY, TIMES OF). 

In the qur’anic narrative, morning is the 
time of rest (Q 18:62; ghada, the morning 
meal, signifies a period of rest after a long 
journey) or of important activity, e.g. when 
Muhammad leaves his household to pre- 
pare for a battle against the unbelievers 
(see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; EXPEDITIONS 
AND BATTLES) in the morning (Q 3:121). As 
in the Bible (e.g. Ps 104:23), morning is rep- 
resented in the Qur’an as the time when 
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daily work, e.g. harvesting the garden (q.v.), 
begins (Q 68:21-5). In the same pericope, 
however, morning is the time of chastise- 
ment (see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT), when the fruit that the unbelievers 
intend to gather have been taken away by 
God overnight to send them a sign of his 
power (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE) and a 
warning (q.v.; Q 68:26-33). There are other 
episodes that identify morning as the time 
in which God inflicts or threatens to inflict 
evil upon the unbelievers (Q 7:98; 37:177; 
see€ PUNISHMENT STORIES; GOOD AND EVIL). 
In Q 54:38, Q 11:81 and Q 15:73, morning is 
denoted as the time of chastisement of the 
people of Lot (q.v.) who had previously dis- 
puted the warnings of God. The punish- 
ment of the tribe of Thamid (q.v.), who 
had ignored God’s message that was 
brought to them by Salih (q.v.), also comes 
in the morning (Q 7:78; 11:67). This pattern 
is repeated in the passages on the punish- 
ment of the Madyan (q.v.; Q 29:37; see 
MIDIAN) and the people of al-Hijr (Q 15:80; 
see HIR). The consequence of the punish- 
ment of the people of Lot will become visi- 
ble in the morning (Q 15:66) and Q 46:25 
also determines morning as the time when 
the results of the punishment of the tribe 
of ‘Ad (q.v.) become manifest. At the same 
time, morning is the time of mercy (q.v.) 
when the folk of Lot are exempted from 
the punishment brought upon them 

(Q 54:34). The regular return of the sun 
after night is attributed to God as one of 
his marvelous creations (Q 79:29; see 
GREATION; SIGNS; MARVELS; BLESSING). He 
is mentioned as the one who splits the sky 
into dawn (falig al-isbah, Q 6:96) and the 
epithet “lord of the daybreak” (rabb al- 


Jalaq, Q 113:1) is used in the same sense. 


Morning as a metaphor 
In Q 79:46 the term duhd stands for a short 
period of time stating that those who are 
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called up from their graves to final judg- 
ment (see LAST JUDGMENT) will feel that 
only an evening (q.v.) or its forenoon, i.e. a 
much shorter period of time (q.v.) than in 
reality, will have passed since they had 
been buried. Another occurrence of morn- 
ing as a measure of time may be found in 
Q 34:12 where the giant morning stride of 
Solomon (q.v.) equals a month’s journey 
(q.v.). Ghadat (ghuduww) in combination 
with ‘ashi, asil, or asal (evening) denotes the 
constancy of religious service or of an- 
other activity or phenomenon (Q 6:52; 
18:28; 7:205; 13:15; 24:36; Hamadhanti, 
Alfaz, 291). The terms bukra and ibkar, ishraq 
(or mushrigina) and subh (or musbihina) also 
occur in conjunction with words denoting 
evening to suggest constancy of a particu- 
lar activity. In Q 16:6, bringing the cattle 
home in the evening and driving it to pas- 
ture in the morning (tasrahiina) again stands 
for a recurrent activity that illustrates the 
beauty of God’s creation. In Q 3:72, morn- 
ing, 1.e. the beginning of the day (wajh al- 
nahar), and evening (akhirahu) denote two 
different times in which the Jewish people 
(see JEWS AND JUDAISM) shall act in a differ- 
ent manner, namely believe and disbelieve 
in the holy scripture. In some passages (e.g. 
Q 28:18), morning appears as a narrative 
means of indicating the beginning of a 
new episode of a particular story (see 
LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE QUR'AN). 
This usage of morning is known also 

from the Bible (Gérg and Lang, Lexikon, 
846). 


Divine service, religious and everyday life 
Morning is mentioned as one of the times 
of the day at which prayer (salat al-fajr, e.g. 
Q 24:58) and glorification of God (q.v.; 
tasbih, e.g. Q 30:17; 33:41; 38:18; 48:9) must 
be performed. Q 51:18 promises paradise 
(q.v.) to those who asked God for forgive- 
ness (q.v.) during the morning prayer (see 
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Tabarti, Ta/st, v, 227 [ad Q 2:238] for an 
exposition on the advantages of the morn- 
ing prayer). Q 17:78 calls upon the believers 
to recite the Qur'an in the morning (see 
RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN). Commenta- 
tors of the Quran state that during this 
recital of the Qur'an the angels (see 
ANGEL) are present (Sawar, Quran, 74). 

Q 7:205 demands that believers shall 
remember God in the morning. 

Morning marks the beginning of the rit- 
ual practice of fasting (q.v.) during the 
month of Ramadan (q.v.). In Q 2:187 the 
believers are instructed to resume fasting 
when a white thread is clearly distinguish- 
able from a black one at dawn. In several 
cases, morning is part of formulaic evoca- 
tions (Q 74:34; 81:18; 89:1; 91:1; 93:1). This 
again may be understood as a reference to 


the creative powers of God. 
Lutz Wiederhold 
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Moses 


The most prominent pre-Islamic prophet 
in the Qur'an and in extra-qur anic Islamic 
tradition (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD). Moses’ name (Misa) is attested 
136 times in the Qur'an, in passages of 
varying length and narrative complexity. 
The qur’anic narratives dealing with 
Moses and the allusions to him far exceed 
those relating to other figures of the 
Islamic history of salvation (q.v.), including 
Abraham (q.v.). The references to Moses 
are spread throughout the Quran, with 
mentions already in the Meccan siras. 
Most narratives (q.v.) about Moses, how- 
ever, date from the Medinan period of 
revelation (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN), when Muhammad came in close 
contact with Jews (see JEWs AND JUDAISM). 
The topics in the qur’anic account of 
Moses go back to biblical and post-biblical 
narratives. The details in the Qur'an and 
in early Islamic exegesis testify to the great 
influence of Jewish Haggada on Muham- 
mad and early Islam (see scRIPTURE AND 
THE QURAN). This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the qur’anic Moses fully corre- 
sponds to the Moses of Jewish tradition. 
The Quran has its own point of view and 
its own interpretation of the older narra- 
tive material. The essential feature of the 
allusions to the past is a typological inter- 
pretation of the earlier narratives, by 
which the biography of Moses is seen in 
the light of the biography of Muhammad 
(q.v.). The Quran reminds its audience of 
Moses’ deeds and the events connected 
with him, associating these deeds and 
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events with the circumstances in Muham- 
mad’s life (see OCCASIONS OF REVELATION; 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). There are 
two major themes that emerge in the story 
of Moses: God as creator (see GREATION) 
and lord (q.v.; rabb), and a typological pat- 
tern that draws parallels to Muhammad. 
As in all of the qur’anic stories of the 
prophets, emphasis is placed upon Moses’ 
monotheism (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHE- 
1sm) and his role as a divine messenger 
(q.v.): he has to endure accusations of lying 
(see LIE), as well as oppression (q.v.) and 
hostility at the hands of the unbelievers 
(see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) and evildoers 
(see EVIL DEEDS) to whom he is sent until 
he and his followers are rescued and his 
enemies (q.v.) destroyed by God (see PuN- 
ISHMENT STORIES). In the qur’anic purview, 
such details of the story of Moses prefigure 
Muhammad’s biography (see sIRA AND 
THE QURAN). Although in most cases the 
quranic verses address Muhammad 
directly, their contents are to serve as a 
reminder to the Qur’an’s audience, as the 
conclusion to a long passage relating the 
story of Moses demonstrates: “Thus do 
we recount to you some of the stories of 
the past. And we have caused to come to 
you from us a reminder” (Q 20:99; see 
MEMORY). 


Moses’ infancy 
The Quran tells of Moses’ infancy, when 
God suggests to Moses’ mother that she 
leave him in a box (abit) in the sea. She 
does this, and the sea throws it upon the 
shore, where the family of Pharaoh (q.v.) 
finds him. The wife of Pharaoh (and not, 
as in the Bible, his daughter) protects the 
child. Moses is therefore brought up 
among the people of Pharaoh as a child 
and remains for years among them 
(Q 26:18). Moses’ sister follows the child 
and watches Moses from afar, without 
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Pharaoh’s people being aware. Since 
Moses refuses the milk (q.v.) of the nurses 
(see LACTATION; WET NURSING), his sister 
says to the people of Pharaoh: “Shall I 
show you a household who will rear him 
for you and show good will to him?” 

(Q 28:12). In this way, she directs the people 
of Pharaoh to his natural mother, who 
suckles him. God restores Moses to his 
mother, that she might be comforted and 
might know that the promise of God is 
true (Q 20:37-40; 28:7-14; see TRUST AND 
PATIENCE). 


Moses’ killing of the Egyptian 
Moses’ break with the polytheistic back- 
ground of his childhood comes about 
when he reaches maturity (q.v.) and is 
given jurisdiction and knowledge (Q 28:14; 
cf. 26:21; see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING): 
“He entered the city at a time when its 
people were not paying attention, and in it 
he found two men fighting, one belonging 
to his faction and the other to his enemies. 
The one who belonged to his faction called 
him to help against the one who belonged 
to his enemies, so Moses struck him and 
finished him. He said: “This is the work of 
Satan (hadha min ‘amali l-shaytani). He is 
clearly an enemy who leads astray (q.v.; 
mudill)’” (Q 28:15). God forgives Moses 
(Q 28:16). When early theology (see THEO- 
LOGY AND THE QUR'AN) discussed the ori- 
gin of sin (ma ‘siya, see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR), the Qadariyya-Mu'tazila quoted 
Q 28:15 as evidence that “leading astray” 
(idlal) is not from God (Ritter, Studien, 72; 
see ERROR; MU TAZILIS; FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION; JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE). 
This verse provides a starting point for the 
Muslim discussion of causality (Tabari, 
Tafsix, ad loc.; Razt, Tafsir, xxiv, 201; see also 
DEVIL). Moses’ break with Pharaoh and his 
people is cemented (cf. Q 26:19). Pharaoh’s 
council (al-mala’?) — Moses’ later oppo- 
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sition — take counsel against him, to kill 
him (Q 28:20) and he goes forth from Egypt 
(q.v.) afraid (Q 28:21). 


Moses’ flight to Midian 
On his flight from Egypt Moses comes to 
Midian (q.v.; Madyan; Q 28:22-8). There 
he helps two women, the daughters of an 
old man (shaykh kabir), to water their flocks. 
Their father says to Moses: “I wish to 
marry you to one of these two daughters of 
mine, on condition that you hire yourself 
to me for eight years, and if you do com- 
plete ten, that is of your own will...” 
(Q 28:27). Although the Qur'an does not 
mention the name of the old man who 
hired Moses, commentators (see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL) 
identify him as Yathra (Jethro; cf. Exod 3:1; 
4:18; 18:1 f£.) or the qur’anic prophet 
Shu‘ayb (q.v.; Tabart, Ya/siz ad loc.; Razi, 
Tafsir, xxiv, 206 f.). 


Moses’ election and mission to Pharaoh 
When Moses fulfills his term, he goes out 
with his household. In the holy valley of 
Tuwa (q.v.) he receives a divine message 
and mission: “He perceived on the side of 
the mount a fire (q.v.)...” (Q 28:29). “When 
he came to it he was addressed: ‘O Moses, 
Iam your lord. Take off your sandals, for 
you are in the holy valley Tuwa. I have 
chosen you, so listen to what is inspired. I 
am God. There is no God but I. Serve me 
and establish the prayer for my remem- 
brance...” (Q 20:11-17; cf. Q 28:30; 79:16). 
Commentators explain that Moses’ sandals 
were made from the skin of the carcass of 
an ass, i.e. one that was not slaughtered; 
therefore, Moses was ordered to take them 
off (Tabart, Tafsiz ad loc.). The order 
Moses received, when he came to the fire 
and was called “from the tree” (shaara, 
Q 28:30), marks the beginning of Moses’ 
prophetic mission. He is sent with two 
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proofs (burhdnan) to Pharaoh and his coun- 
cil of nobles (mala’), namely the sign (aya) 
of his staff (see Rov) that was transformed 
into a serpent and the sign of his hand that 
became white (Q 20:17-23; 28:31-2; see 
PROOF; SIGNS}; MIRACLES). God orders 
Moses to tell Pharaoh: “Go to Pharaoh! 
He has rebelled (see REBELLION; ARRO- 
GANCE). And say: Do you have any desire 
to purify yourself, and that I should guide 
you to your lord in fear (q.v.)?” (Q 79:17-9). 
Moses’ brother Aaron (q.v.) is sent to Pha- 
raoh together with Moses; in this mission, 
they are given authority (q.v.; sultan, 

Q 23:45; 28:35; cf 4:153; 11:96). Al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923; Tafsiz, ad loc.) explains Moses’ 
authority (sultan) as the signs (@yat) and evi- 
dences (bayyinat) that God gave him. 


Moses’ signs and evidences 
The signs (dat) and evidences (bayyinat) of 
Moses’ prophethood are significant ele- 
ments of the typological schema of the 
quranic story about him (Q 2:92; 7:103, 
1053 11:96; 14:53 17:101; 23:45; 28:36; 29:39; 
40:23; 43:46-7): as al-Tabari (Ta/siz, ad loc.) 
explains, these are an argument (hua) of 
Moses’ truthfulness (s¢dqg) and prophethood 
(nubuwwa). Pharaoh and the nobility (al- 
mala’) of his people (gawm, Q 7:127) —a 
type of council or assembly — reject, how- 
ever, these signs and proofs: “Then... we 
sent Moses with our signs (b7-ayatina) to 
Pharaoh and his council of nobles 
(mala thi)...” (Q 7:103; cf. Q 11:97; 23:46; 
28:32; 43:46). “Moses said: O Pharaoh, 
I am a messenger from the lord of the 
worlds... I came to you with an evidence 
(bayyina) from your lord, so send forth with 
me the Children of Israel (q.v.). [Pharaoh] 
said: If you came with a sign, bring it, if 
you are one of those who speak the truth. 
So [Moses] threw his staff, and lo, it was a 
serpent manifest. And he drew forth his 
hand, and lo, it was white to the onlookers. 
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The nobility of Pharaoh’s people (al-mala’ 
min gawmt fir‘awn) said: “Surely this is a 

(Q 7:104-9; cf. 
26:30-5; see MAGIC). There are nine signs 
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knowing magician... 


that Moses brings to Pharaoh and his peo- 
ple (Q 17:101; 27:12). According to early 
commentators, these are: flood, locusts, 
vermin, frogs, blood, Moses’ staff, Moses’ 
hand, destruction, and the sea (Tabari, 
Tafst, ad loc.). 

The underlying narrative of these 
qur anic passages is the biblical account 
of Moses’ and Aaron’s encounter with 
Pharaoh, the miracles they perform, the 
calamities they bring down upon Egypt 
and Israel’s exodus from Egypt. The 
quranic version of this narrative is, how- 
ever, remodeled in accordance with its 
typological interpretation of the story of 
Moses. Moses’ signs and proofs correspond 
to Muhammad’s signs and proofs. Pha- 
raoh’s council of nobles corresponds to the 
leading clan representatives (mala?) of 
Mecca (q.v.; see also TRIBES AND CLANS), 
Muhammad’s opposition (Q 38:6; see 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN; 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD), above all the 
leader of the Bana ‘Abd Shams, Abi 
Sufyan, and the leader of the Bana 
Makhziim, Abi Jahl, both archenemies of 


Muhammad. 


Moses’ patience 
After Moses shows his signs and evidences, 
whereupon the defeated magicians of 
Pharaoh are cast down, prostrate them- 
selves and proclaim their faith in God and 
Moses’ and Aaron’s message (Q 7:113-26), 
the nobility of Pharaoh’s people (al-malau 
min qawmt fir‘awni) say to Pharaoh: “‘Will 
you leave Moses and his people to cause 
corruption (q.v.) in the land, so that he may 
forsake you and your gods?’ He said: “We 
shall kill their sons, and keep their females 
alive, and over them be victors.’ Then 
Moses said to his people: “Seek help in God 
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and endure patiently (wa-’sbirii)! The earth 
belongs to God, he makes whomsoever he 
wants of his servants inherit it, and the end 
result (al-‘Gqiba) is to those who are piously 
in fear of God.... It may be that your lord 
will destroy (an_yuhlika) your enemy...’” 

(Q 7:127-9; cf. Q 2:49; 14:6). Patience (sabr) 
is another keyword of the typological pat- 
tern. Before Moses and his people are res- 
cued and their enemies defeated, they have 
to be patient. This corresponds to Muham- 
mad’s biography. According to Islamic 
exegesis and historiography Muhammad 
and his followers in the Meccan period had 
to endure the hostility of the Meccan 
“nobles” (mala?) patiently. When they had 
to migrate to Medina (q.v.; see also EMI- 
GRATION), they were allowed to fight 
against the Meccan Quraysh (q.v.), 
Muhammad’s own clan, and were victori- 
ous over them by the help of God (see also 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; VICTORY). 
According to the early Qur'an commenta- 
tors, the turning point was the revelation of 
Q 22:39-41: “Permission is given to those 
who fight because they have been wronged, 
God is well able to give them victory. 
Those who have been driven out of their 
houses without right only because they said 
God is our lord...” Early commentary 
maintains that this was the first revelation 
to allow armed fighting (q.v.; gi/al) and war 
(q.v.; Aarb) against unbelievers (‘Tabart, 
Tafsix, ad loc.; see also JrHAD). Until these 
verses (q.v.) were revealed, Muhammad 
“had simply been ordered to call men to 
God and to patient endurance (sabr) 
against insult... he Quraysh had perse- 
cuted his followers, seducing some from 
their religion, and exiling others from their 
country...” (Ibn Ishaq, Sta, i, 467; Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 212). 

Patience (saby, Q 1425-6) is combined with 
thankfulness (shuky see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE): “We sent Moses with our 
signs (dyal): ‘Bring your people from the 
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darkness (q.v.) to the light (q.v.), and re- 
mind them of the days of God (q.v.; ayyam 
Allah).’ Therein are signs for everyone who 
is patient and thankful (sabbar shakir).” 
Commentators explain that people have to 
be patient when they are tested (ubtultya, 
see TRIAL), and thankful when God be- 
stows favor (ni ‘ma, see GRACE} BLESSING) 
upon them (Tabart, Tafsir, ad loc.). Moses 
and his people, therefore, were obliged 

to be patient before their rescue, and to 

be thankful after they were rescued by 
God’s favor. 


Moses’ deliverance and Pharaoh’s destruction 
The qur’anic story of Moses reaches its 
peak at the rescue, or deliverance (q.v.; 
najat), of him and his people and the 
punishment (see CHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT) and destruction (halak) of 
Pharaoh and his army (jund) by drowning 
(q.v.): “So we took vengeance (q.v.) on them 
and drowned them in the sea, for having 
counted our signs false, and having been 
neglectful of them. And we caused the 
people who had been oppressed (see 
OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE) to inherit the 
east and the west of the land on which we 
had bestowed blessing. The good word of 
your lord was fulfilled upon the Children of 
Israel for their patience. And we destroyed 
what Pharaoh and his people had been 
constructing and embellishing” (Q 7:136-7). 
Pharaoh’s council of nobles (mala’), who 
“thought themselves great” were also 
destroyed: “They accused them [i.e. Moses 
and Aaron] of lying, and were among 
those who were destroyed” (Q 23:45-8). 
While God drowned Pharaoh and his 
army, he rescued Moses and his followers 
who had passed through the sea: “When 
we divided the sea for you and delivered 
you and drowned the people of Pharaoh 
before your eyes” (Q 2:50; cf. Q 7:138; 8:54; 
10:90; 17:103; 26:52-68; 43:55; 44:23-4). 

Q 44:23-31 (cf. Q 26:52) tells the history of 
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Moses’ departure from Egypt. God told 
Moses: “Set out by night with my servants. 
You are going to be followed. And leave 
the sea gaping wide. They are an army 
(jund) to be drowned.” Q 26:63-6 (cf. also 
Q 20:77-8) is more detailed with regard to 
Moses’ dividing the sea: “We inspired 
Moses: ‘Strike the sea with your staff, and 
it separated (infalaqga).’ Each part became 
like a mighty cliff. We brought thither the 
others. We delivered Moses and those with 
him, all of them. Then we drowned the 
others.” The drowning of Pharaoh and his 
people is a topos for God’s helping the be- 
lievers to triumph, giving them power and 
bringing about the defeat and destruction 
of the unbelievers, especially the unbeliev- 
ing sovereign (see KINGS AND RULERS). 
‘Abbasid propaganda used this topos against 
the Umayyads. In the year 132/750, when 
the last Umayyad caliph (q.v.) Marwan b. 
Muhammad was defeated at the river Zab, 
the pontoon bridge was cut. Al-Tabari 
(Tarikh, iii, 41; Eng. trans. J.A. Williams, 
History, xxvii, 164 f£.) reports: “More were 
drowned that day than were slain in bat- 
tle.” The victorious ‘Abbasid, ‘Abdallah b. 
“Aly, then recited Q 2:50 and someone else 
recited verses reviling Marwan: “ now the 
oppressor is the oppressed... a Pharaoh in 
persecution...” 

Besides Pharaoh the Qur'an mentions 
two other enemies of Moses who were also 
destroyed, Korah (q.v.; Qarin) and Haman 


(q-V-5 Q 29:39-40). 


God speaks to Moses and Moses wants to see God 
After the deliverance of Moses and the 
Children of Israel and their departure 
from Egypt, God “appointed for Moses 
forty nights” (Q 2:51); in the meantime 
Aaron replaced Moses among his people 
(Q 7:142). “When Moses came to our 
appointment, and his lord spoke to him 
(kallamahu rabbuhu), he said: ‘My lord, show 
me [yourself] that I may gaze upon you.’ 
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He replied: “You will not see me. But gaze 
upon the mountain, and, if it stands still in 
its place, then you will see me.’” When 
God revealed himself to the mountain, he 
sent the mountain crashing down, and 
Moses fell down senseless. When he recov- 
ered, he said: “Glory unto you (see 
GLORIFICATION OF GOD}; LAUDATION)! I 
turn to you repentant (see REPENTANCE 
AND PENANCE), and I am the first of the 
believers” (Q 7:143). 

While early commentators explained 
these verses by reference to earlier biblical 
and extra-biblical narratives (Tabart, Tafsir, 
ad loc.), theologians raised the following 
questions: How did God speak with Moses, 
and what does God’s speaking (kalam) 
mean (see WORD OF GOD; SPEECH)? Did 
God speak only to Moses, or also to others? 
Does Moses’ request for seeing God with 
his eyes (ru’ya) mean that it is possible to 
see God (see SEEING AND HEARING; 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM)? Why did Moses ask 
God to see him with his eyes (q.v.) though 
he undoubtedly knew that it is impossible 
to see God in this world (dunya, see FACE OF 
GOD; ESCHATOLOGY)? Is the ability to see 
God (ru’ya) only impossible in this world, 
or is it also impossible on the day of resur- 
rection (q.v.) and in the hereafter? They 
discussed also whether Moses’ request to 
see God was a sin (dhanb), since Moses re- 
turned repentant (taba) from it (Razi, Tafsi 
xiv, 186 f.). After Moses’ “returning” 
(tawba) from his request to see God, God 
says to Moses: “I have chosen you above 
humankind by my message and by my 
speaking (b¢-kalami). So hold what I have 
given you and be thankful. And we wrote 
for him, upon the tablets (alwah), a lesson 
to be drawn from all things... then [told 
him]: ‘Hold it fast, and command your 
people, to take the best of it...’” (Q 7:144-5; 
see PRESERVED TABLET; COMMANDMENTS). 
Q 4:164 also reports God’s speaking to 
Moses: “and to Moses God spoke directly 
(kallama... takliman)” (cf. Q 7:144). There- 
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fore commentators hold that God’s 
speaking to him is a special favor that dis- 
tinguishes Moses from all other prophets 
(Razi, Tafsiy, xii, 87). At the time that God 
spoke to Moses, the Children of Israel con- 
structed the calf of gold (q.v.) and wor- 
shiped it (Q 7:148-9; 20:85-91). “When 
Moses returned to his people, angry and 
sad... he cast down the tablets (al-alwah)... 
(Q 7:1503 cf. 20:86). “When Moses’ anger 
(q.v.) calmed down, he took up the tab- 


lets...” (Q 7:154). 


Moses’ kitab and furqan 
Q 2:53 speaks of the “book” (q.v.) or “scrip- 
ture” (kitab, cf. Q 2:87; 6:154) of Moses: 
“When we gave Moses the scripture and 
the criterion (q.v.; al-furqan), in the hope 
that you might be guided” (cf. Q 2:87; 
6:1543 11:17, 110; 17:2; 19:51; 21:48; 23:40; 
25:35; 28:43; 32:23: 41:45; 46:12). Some 
early commentators gloss kitab and furgan, 
explaining /urgan as the separation (farq) 
and distinction (fas!) between true (haqq) 
and false (batil); with this gloss, they inter- 
pret furgan in the sense of “criterion.” This 
exegesis is al-'Tabart’s and Fakhr al-Din al- 
Raz1's (d. 606/1212) starting point for a 
more complex interpretation. Al-Tabari 
explains the Aitab as the tawrat (see TORAH), 
which “we wrote for him (katabna lahu) 
upon the tablets (al-alwah)” (Q 7:145), given 
to Moses by God. This scripture (kztab) is 
the furqan, in so far as God “separated” 
(faraqa) true from false by this scripture. 
Furthermore, the Torah (tawrat), in so far 
as it is “separation” (/urgan) of true and 
false is guidance (huda, cf. Q 7:154: “the 
tablets, and in their inscription there is 
guidance”) for those who follow what is 
contained theirein (Tabart, Ta/siz, ad loc.). 
Al-Razi (Ta/si, iii, 73) explains the “separa- 
tion” (furqan) of true and false as part of 
the fawral, namely as the “roots (usil) and 
branches (furi’) of religion (din).” Other 
early commentators explain /urgan accord- 


ing to the qur’anic typology. They liken 
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Q 2:53 with Q 8:41: “and what we sent 
down to our servant on the day of the 
Jurqan, the day the two parties met.” “The 
day of the furgan 
sion to “the day of Badr,” 1.e. the day of 
the battle of Badr (q.v.) where God “sepa- 
rated” (faraqa) true and false: 1.e. with 


” 


is explained as an allu- 


Muhammad on one side and the Meccan 
polytheists on the other. God separated 
“the two parties” by saving and rescuing 
Muhammad and giving victory (nasr) to 
him and defeat to the Meccan polytheists 
(see PARTIES AND FACTIONS). On this basis 
commentators draw a parallel to the furgan 
given to Moses: just as God “separated” 
Muhammad and the polytheists, so he 
“separated” Moses and Pharaoh, proceed- 
ing in the case of the former as he had 
with the latter (Tabari, Tafsiz, ad loc.). The 
victory (nasr) distinguishes between the one 
who speaks the truth (sadiq) and the one 
who lies (kadhib, Razi, Tafst; 111, 73). 


Moses’ guidance 
The contrasting concepts of guidance 
(huda) on the one hand and leading astray 
(idlal) on the other are also associated with 
a qur’anic typology. Since at “the day of 
Badr” one of Muhammad’s archenemies, 
Abii Jahl, led the Meccan polytheists, 
Muhammad is paralleled to Moses. Abii 
Jahl, moreover, reminds one of Pharaoh, 
“who led his people astray (adalla), and did 
not guide (ma hada)” (Q 20:79). Moses’ 
scripture, on the other hand, was light (ni) 
and guidance (huda) for the people (al-nas), 
namely his people (gawm, e.g. Q 2:67} 1.e. 
the Bana Isra’il, cf. Q 6:91; 17:2; 23:4.93 
28:37; 40:53-4). In Q 2:47 and Q 2:49 the 
people of Pharaoh are contrasted to the 
people of Moses. While Moses is the type 
who brings God’s guidance to his people, 
his enemy Pharaoh is the anti-type, who 
leads his people astray (id/al). As Q 11:98 
states: “He shall precede his people on the 
day of resurrection” (see LAST JUDGMENT). 


In early theology Pharaoh’s leading astray 
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is also used as a paradigm: since guidance 
(huda) comes from God (e.g. Q 2:38; 
g2:12-13) the question arose as to whether 
leading astray (idlal) also comes from God. 
The early Qadariyya-Mu'tazila held that 
“guidance is from God and leading astray 
is from man.” In one of the oldest docu- 
ments of early theology, the Pharaoh of 
the qur’anic story of Moses is the example 
for the “leading astray of man” (Ritter, 
Studien, 71; Schwarz, Letter, 23). 


The pages of Moses 
Q 87:18-g mentions the “first” or “former 
pages” (al-suhuf al-ula) of Moses: “Verily 
this is in the first pages, the pages of Abra- 
ham and Moses” (cf. Q 20:133; see also 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA). Some 
commentators identify that which “is in 
the first pages” with the preceding verses, 
Q 87:14-7: “Prospered has he who purifies 
himself (see GLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION), 
makes mention of the name of his lord 
and prays (see PRAYER). No, you prefer the 
world (dunya), but the hereafter is better 
and more lasting.” The exegesis of other 
commentators follows a more restricted 
method of interpretation, namely that 
Q 87:18-9 refers only to the immediately 
preceding verse, i.e. Q 87:17: “But the here- 
after is better and more lasting.” Commen- 
tators also explain the “pages of Moses” 
(suhuf Misa) as part of those “former 
pages,” namely the pages of all other for- 
mer prophets. None of these interpreta- 
tions, however, necessitates a difference 
between “the pages of Moses” and the 
“book of Moses” (kitab Misa) or the Torah 
(tawrat, ‘Tabart, Tafsiz, ad loc.; Raz, Tafsir, 
XXxXi, 135-6). 


Moses and the servant of God whom God had 
taught of his knowledge 


Q 18:60-82 refers to a journey in which 
Moses, accompanied by a boy (faid), 
searches for “the meeting place of the two 


seas” (see BARRIER): “When they reached 
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the meeting place of the two seas they for- 
got their fish and it took its way in the sea 
freely” (saraban, Q 18:61). When Moses 
noticed that they forgot the fish, he said: 
“This is what we have been seeking.” On 
their way back to the place whence they 
had come they found “one of our servants 
(abd min ibadinad), upon whom we had 
bestowed mercy (q.v.; rahma) and taught 
knowledge” (2m, Q 18:64-5). The narrative 
commentary combines the story of the fish 
with the topos of Moses boasting of knowl- 
edge. When Moses was preaching, some- 
one asked: “Who of the people knows 
best?” Moses replied: “I do,” not attribut- 
ing knowledge to God. Therefore God tells 
him that there is a servant of God at “the 
meeting place of the two seas” (Q 18:60), 
who knows more than Moses. When Moses 
asks how to find him, God replies: “Take a 
fish and put it in a basket. When you miss 
it, he will be there” (‘Tabart, Ta/si, ad loc.; 
id., Za7rikh, 1, 4.17; Brinner, History, 11, 6). 
When Moses finds the servant of God 
whom God had taught of his knowledge, 
Moses says to him: “‘May I follow you, so 
that you may teach me the right conduct 
which you have been taught?’ He says: “Lo! 
You cannot bear with me’... ‘If you go 
with me, do not ask me anything until I 
myself mention it to you” (Q 18:66-70). 
Then the Qur'an reports the story of the 
three deeds of the unnamed servant of 
God. Moses is not able to suffer the deeds 
to occur without interpretation, since he 
lacks the knowledge to understand 

(Q 18:71-82). Commentary and tradition 
(hadith, see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) iden- 
tify Moses’ boy companion (fata) with 
Yasha‘ b. Nun, the biblical Joshua, Moses’ 
servant (Exod 24:13; Num 11:28). The ser- 
vant (abd) of God who was endowed with 
knowledge is identified as al-Khidr, “the 
green man, the green” (see KHADIR/ 
KHIDR). His knowledge, which was superior 
to that of Moses, raised the question of 


their relationship. Muslim scholars dis- 
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cussed the type of knowledge he had and 
whether or not he was a prophet (R4zi, 
Tafsix, xxi, 126 £.; Brinner, History, iti, 1 n. 1; 
Franke, Begegnung, 70 f.; 306-14). 


Cornelia Schock 
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Mosque 


A Muslim place of prayer (q.v.). The Eng- 


lish word “mosque” derives, via the French 
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mosquée, the Old French mousquaie, the Old 
Italian moschea and moscheta, and the Old 
Spanish mezquita, from the Arabic word 
masjid, meaning a place of prostration 
(sada, see BOWING AND PROSTRATION) 
before God. The word masjd (and its plural 
masqjid) appears twenty-seven times in the 
Qur'an, fifteen times in the phrase al-masjid 
al-haram, “the holy mosque,” where it pre- 
sumably refers to the sanctuary surround- 
ing the Ka‘ba (q.v.) in Mecca (q.v.). The 
word masjid is used once in the phrase al- 
masid al-agqsa, “the furthest mosque” 

(Q 17:1). In Muhammad’s lifetime this prob- 
ably referred to a place of prayer in heaven 
(see ASCENSION), although later commenta- 
tors have universally understood this 
phrase to refer generally to the sanctuary 
of Jerusalem (q.v.) and specifically to the 
mosque erected at the south end of the 
Temple Mount. Other uses of the word 
masjid in the Qur’an indicate that it could 
be applied to any place where God was 
worshipped, whether in Islamic or pre- 
Islamic times, as, for example, the tomb of 
the Seven Sleepers mentioned in Q 18:21 
(see MEN OF THE CAVE). Later authors 
agreed that the concept of the masjid was 
not specific to Islam; the historian al- 
Tabart (d. 310/923) mentions that King 
David (q.v.), for example, had a masjid 
(Pedersen, Masdjid). The word musalla, 
referring specifically to a place for salat, 

or prayer, appears only once in the Qur'an 
(Q 2:125), where God made the maqam 
Ibrahim, “station of Abraham,” in Mecca 
“a place of prayer” (see ABRAHAM). 
Whereas any place where ritual worship 
(q.v.) is performed would technically be a 
musalla, the word has taken on a special 
meaning in Islam as a large undifferenti- 
ated space, usually outside the city, where 
the extraordinary salats are performed (see 
RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN). These include 
the festival prayers (see FESTIVALS AND 
COMMEMORATIVE DAys) marking the end 


of the holy month of Ramadan (q.v.) and 
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the tenth day of Dht 1-Hijja, when animals 
are also slaughtered (see SLAUGHTER; 
CONSECRATION OF ANIMALS) in commemo- 
ration of Abraham’s (Ibrahim’s) sacrifice 
(q.v.), as well as the extraordinary prayers 
for rain. In later times, particularly in 
Persian-speaking lands, the festival musalla 
is normally known by the Persian name 
‘id-gah, “festival place.” The word musalla 
has also taken on a secondary meaning in 
some regions of the Muslim world as “the 
covered part of a mosque.” Jami, a third 
word commonly applied in later times to 
congregational mosques, does not appear 
in that form in the Qur'an but derives from 
the later usage masjid alyami, “congrega- 
tional mosque,” which itself was also trans- 
formed into such phrases as the Persian 
masjid-ijum‘a, “Friday mosque” and the 
Urdu jama‘ masjid, “congregational 
mosque.” In modern usage, the word masjid 
(Turkish mescit) is sometimes used to refer 
to a small mosque for daily prayer, while 
the word jami‘ (Turkish camz; Ottoman 
cami‘) is understood to refer to a congrega- 
tional mosque for communal worship on 
Friday (see FRIDAY PRAYER). 

The Quran gives absolutely no indica- 
tion of what, if any, form a masjid should 
take, and perfectly valid worship may be 
performed after ablution (see CLEANLINESS 
AND ABLUTION) virtually anywhere, using 
only the most minimal markings on the 
ground or a mat or rug. When Muslims 
gather in groups for communal worship, 
they line up in rows facing the qibla (q.v.), 
or direction of prayer, and repeat a series 
of prayers and, following the imam (q.v.) or 
prayer leader, perform a series of prostra- 
tions. Starting from these modest begin- 
nings, over the centuries Muslims have 
built praying-places of great power and 
beauty that count among the finest exam- 
ples of world architecture (see ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE AND THE QUR'AN). This 
article will discuss the history and devel- 


opment of such structures and their 
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constituent elements as they evolved over 


the centuries. 


Early history and constituent parts 
It is generally accepted by both Muslim 
and non-Muslims alike that the simple 
house erected by the prophet Muhammad 
after he emigrated from Mecca to Medina 
(q.v.) In 622 (see EMIGRATION) played a 
key role in the evolution of the mosque. 
According to later accounts, this building 
was a roughly-square building with mud- 
brick walls approximately 100 cubits (ca. 
fifty meters) to a side. Several doors led to 
the interior, which comprised an open 
court with several small rooms along the 
eastern wall in which the Prophet and his 
wives lived (see WIVES OF THE PROPHET). 
Porticoes supported on palm-trunks and 
thatched with palm fronds running along 
the north and south walls provided shade 
for the activities of Muhammad, his family 
and his Companions (see FAMILY OF THE 
PROPHET; PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE; COM- 
PANIONS OF THE PROPHET). Until Muham- 
mad broke with the Jews (see Jews AND 
JupDAIsM) in Rajab or Sha‘ban 2/December 
623-January 624 and the qibla, or direction 
of prayer, was changed from Jerusalem to 
Mecca (Q 2:136), the northern portico, 
known as the mughatta, or “covered area,” 
was used for prayer and the southern 
portico, known as the suffa, “row (of col- 
umns),” was used for accommodating 
Muhammad’s dependents and guests, who 
were known as the ahi al-suffa (see HOSPI- 
TALITY AND COURTESY; COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). After the qibla 
was shifted to Mecca, these arrangements 
were reversed, with the larger covered area 
on the south and the smaller one on the 
north. Following this precedent in later 
times, the mosque might provide tempo- 
rary lodging for travelers and scholars 
(Grabar, Formation, 105-38; Hillenbrand, 
Islamic architecture, 30-128). 
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On Fridays, the Prophet would lead noon 
(q.v.) congregational worship in the court, 
his position marked by his lance (‘anaza) 
thrust in the ground. He would address the 
community of believers from a raised seat, 
or pulpit, made from tamarisk wood, 
which was moved into position as needed. 
Although the minbar is not mentioned in 
the Qur'an, the Prophet’s seat was derived 
from the pre-Islamic judges’ seat and sym- 
bol of authority (Becker, Die Kanzel). The 
minbar is the only common feature of the 
later mosque to have been used by the 
Prophet. The earliest minbars had only two 
or three steps, but the earliest example to 
survive is a teakwood specimen with many 
steps from the ninth century in the Great 
Mosque of Qayrawan, now in ‘Tunisia. 

Following Muhammad’s death in 632, he 
was buried under the floor of one of the 
living rooms to the side of the court. The 
Prophet had disapproved of any monu- 
mental commemoration of the dead (see 
DEATH AND THE DEAD) but his grave was 
eventually surrounded by a low screen and 
covered with a dome as the building was 
expanded. Although the grave became the 
focus of popular veneration, it was never 
allowed to become a focus of prayer (see 
INTERCESSION). In later times, bodies were 
not buried under mosques but tombs of 
important individuals were sometimes 
erected adjacent to them. In other cases, 
when the tomb of a particularly holy figure 
in some cemetery became the focus of 
popular veneration, a mosque might even- 
tually be built to accommodate worship 
there. 

Muhammad’s immediate successors, the 
caliphs (see CALIPH), continued to use the 
house-mosque in Medina and it was 
expanded to accommodate the increased 
numbers of believers. As a result of the 
rapid expansion of the faith throughout 
Arabia and into Iraq (q.v.), Syria (q.v.) and 
Egypt (q.v.), believers resident in these 
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regions needed places for communal wor- 
ship. In some regions, such as Syria, exist- 
ing churches (see CHURCH) provided suffi- 
cient and suitable space, and they were 
either appropriated or divided between the 
Christians and Muslims. In other regions, 
such as Egypt or Iraq, where suitable 
buildings were lacking in the required 
places, new structures were erected. In 
Jerusalem, according to the European pil- 
grim Arculf, the Muslims had erected a 
massive but rather crude structure at the 
southern end of the Temple Mount (see 
AQSA MOSQUE) by ca. 50/670 (Creswell, 
Muslim architecture; id., A short account). 
According to much later accounts, the first 
mosque in Egypt was built at Fustat; it was 
a small structure measuring 50 X 30 cubits 
(25 X 15 meters) with a very low roof sup- 
ported on multiple columns or piers. In 
Iraq, where the new towns of Kifa and 
Basra were founded in 19/640, the first 
mosques were marked out by a ditch or 
low wall and orientated towards Mecca. 
The Mecca-facing, or gibla, part of the 
mosque might be covered with a palm- 
thatch roof supported on multiple columns 
or piers to provide shade. As Muslim 
power was consolidated in the following 
decades, these makeshift and temporary 
structures were rebuilt with more durable 
materials, but the many-columned (“hypo- 
style”) system of supports was maintained. 
The second and fourth caliphs, ‘Umar 
(q.v.) and ‘Ali (see ‘ALT B. ABI TALIB), were 
murdered in mosques and the third, 
‘Uthman (q.v.), was murdered while read- 
ing the Qur'an, so it was thought necessary 
to provide some sort of protection for the 
ruler when he attended the mosque. This 
screened enclosure, which allowed the 
ruler to be seen but not approached, 
was known as the magsira. The eighth/ 
fourteenth-century historian Ibn Khaldin 
ascribed the introduction of the magqsira 
to the first Umayyad caliph Mu‘awiya 
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(r. 41-60/661-80) or to one of his succes- 
sors, Marwan I (r. 64-5/684-5), but the 
sources are in some disagreement about 
the date. The first examples were made 
either of brick or wood, and the oldest to 
survive is the magnificent wooden example 
from the fifth/eleventh century also in the 
Great Mosque of Qayrawan. In later cen- 
turies, when the Islamic rulers participated 
with less frequency in Friday worship, the 
magsira came to serve less of its original 
practical function, although it and the area 
immediately around the mihrab and minbar 
remained the focus of the mosque’s inte- 
rior decoration. The Ottoman sultans later 
introduced a royal loge, hiinkar mahfil, into 
their mosques. Unlike the centrally-placed 
magqsira, the Ottoman loge was placed to 
the side of the mosque and in some in- 
stances, such as the Selimiye mosque 
(Selim II, r. 974-82/1566-74) in Edirne, 
raised on the second floor (see Fig. vim). 

With the establishment of the Marwanid 
branch of the Umayyad family and the 
shift of the capital from Arabia to Syria, 
the caliphs ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 65-86/ 
685-705) and al-Walid (1. 86-96/705-15) 
embarked on an ambitious program of 
construction in the major cities of the 
realm. The “sacred mosque” (al-masjid al- 
haram) in Mecca and the Prophet’s mosque 
in Medina, which had already been 
enlarged several times to accommodate 
larger numbers of Muslims, were com- 
pletely rebuilt, as was the mosque of 
Damascus, which the Muslims had here- 
tofore shared with the Christians of that 
city. The Umayyad mosque of Medina is 
known only through later texts (Sauvaget, 
Mosquée omeyyade) but the Damascus 
mosque, despite a disastrous fire in the late 
nineteenth century, survives largely intact. 
Built within the walls of a Roman temple 
enclosure, the Damascus mosque was one 
of the most ambitious architectural proj- 
ects of the time. Like the Dome of the 
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Rock in Jerusalem, the mosque used the 
forms and motifs of late antique architec- 
ture, such as basilical halls with columns, 
arches, gables, domes, mosaics and marble 
revetments, to create a new Islamic archi- 
tecture. On the south, slightly less than half 
the enclosed space was covered as a prayer 
hall; the rest was left open as a courtyard. 

The most notable feature of the Damas- 
cus as well as the Medina mosque was the 
introduction of the mzhrab, a semicircular 
niche in the center of the gibla wall 
(Whelan, Origins). Although the origins 
and meaning of the mzhrab remain a matter 
of intense speculation, the form seems to 
have had a commemorative function, to 
judge from a slightly earlier silver dirham 
decorated with a niche enclosing an 
upright that has been interpreted as the 
Prophet’s spear (Miles, Mihrab and 
“‘Anazah). In any event, the mihrab immedi- 
ately became a distinguishing feature of 
virtually all mosques (Papadopoulo, Le 
mihrab) and the minbar was, from an early 
date, placed to the right of the mzhrab. 

At Damascus, the area immediately in 
front of and beside the mzhrab, which pre- 
sumably comprised the caliph’s magsiira, 
was architecturally emphasized by a mas- 
sive gabled bay and dome (see Fig. 1). Com- 
parable but more modest forms were used 
to emphasize the mihrab area at Medina. 
The interior walls of the Damascus and 
Medina mosques were decorated with 
mosaics and inscriptions (see EPIGRAPHY 
AND THE QUR'AN); the surviving mosaics at 
Damascus show a riparian landscape with 
houses and pavilions which perhaps depicts 
paradise (q.v.) as it is described in the 
Quran, but few, if any, other mosques had 
such specific decoration. 

The disposition of some mosques, such as 
those in Aleppo, Diyar Bakr and Harran, 
may have been based more or less closely 
on the example of the Damascus mosque, 


but the Umayyads do not seem to have 
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established a standard mosque type. 
Rather, the Umayyad idea of a mosque 
appears to have comprised a rather flexible 
association of constituent parts, which 
should include (in decreasing order of 
importance): orientation towards Mecca, a 
mihrab in the qibla wall, open and covered 
spaces, arcades surrounding the courtyard, 
domes or raised roofs in the area near the 
mihrab, and a magqstra. Some or all of these 
features can be seen in smaller mosques of 
the Umayyad period, such as at Qasr al- 
Hayr al-Sharqt, Jabal Says, etc. 

The ‘Abbasids, who seized power from 
the Umayyads in 132/749, appear to have 
had no doctrinal objection to the mosque 
as it had evolved under Umayyad patron- 
age — although the ‘Abbasids did claim 
that the Umayyads’ excessive elevation of 
the minbar was wrong. The ‘Abbasids con- 
sequently ordered minbars reduced in size 
but as the Qayrawan minbar (mid-third/ 
ninth century) still has many steps, the 
order seems not to have been effective. Lit- 
erary sources indicate that the ‘Abbasids 
established mosques in the second half of 
the second/eighth century at Baghdad, 
their new capital in Iraq, as well as in other 
cities. None has survived intact, but they 
do not appear to have deviated from the 
Umayyad norm in any significant way. By 
the early third/ninth century, however, 
many ‘Abbasid mosques began to have a 
single tower located next to the entrance in 
the wall opposite the mzhrab. 

These towers are traditionally understood 
to have been places from which the call to 
prayer (adhdn) was given by the muezzin 
(mu‘adhdhin) but there is no evidence to sug- 
gest that these towers were erected for this 
purpose (Bloom, Minavret). In early Islamic 
times, the first call to prayer was normally 
given from the doorway or the roof of the 
mosque; Shris in particular continued to 
follow this practice (see SHI ISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). Under the later Umayyads, sev- 
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eral mosques had a small structure on the 
roof, known epigraphically as mi dhana 
(place for the adhan), which was presumably 
meant to protect the muezzin from the ele- 
ments. Only the mosque of Medina had 
four towers in Umayyad times, and these 
do not seem to have been used for the call 
to prayer. If, in later times, towers were 
often used for the call to prayer, the tower 
seems to have been introduced into the 
mosque simply to indicate its presence 
from afar. Such an interpretation would 
coincide with the most common Arabic 
name for these towers, which is manara, “a 
place or thing that gives light” (cf. Hebrew 
menorah), whence (via the ‘Turkish minare) 
the English word “minaret.” 

Like the mosque itself, there was no par- 
ticular shape the minaret needed to take: 
the square and battered third/ninth- 
century tower of the Great Mosque of 
Qayrawan was modeled on a nearby 
Roman lighthouse (see Fig. 11), while the 
contemporary towers attached to the 
mosques of al-Mutawakkil and Abt Dulaf 
at Samarra in Iraq are helicoidal spirals, a 
form invented by ‘Abbasid builders. In 
Syria, square stone towers became com- 
mon, while in Iran, cylindrical and polygo- 
nal towers of astonishing height showed off 
the talents of Iranian builders, particularly 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

As ablution (wudi’) is required before rit- 
ual worship, many mosques are known to 
have been provided with facilities for 
washing, although few such installations 
have survived the centuries. The ninth/ 
fifteenth-century Egyptian historian al- 
Maarizi (d. 845/1442) preserved a descrip- 
tion of the late third/ninth-century ablu- 
tion pavilion in the courtyard of Ibn 
Talin’s mosque in Cairo (which was, inci- 
dentally, surmounted by a place for the 
muezzins). A magnificently-decorated 
sixth/twelfth-century ablution pavilion 
has been preserved from the original 
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Almoravid mosque of Marrakesh, al- 
though the mosque itself has not survived 
(Meunié and ‘Terrasse, Nouvelles recherches; 
see Fig. m1). 

Other elements of mosque furniture 
include the dikka, a platform sometimes 
found in congregational mosques (for one 
example, see Fig. v1). They are used on 
Fridays by muezzins giving the third call to 
prayer before the sa/at in the mosque, as 
well as by “repeaters” (muballigh) to enable 
the entire congregation to hear in the pre- 
loudspeaker age. Reading-stands (kursi) 
held the large manuscripts of the Qur'an 
that were often presented to mosques as pi- 
ous gifts; some also provided a seat for the 
reader. Most kursis were made of wood, 
elaborately carved and inlaid with colored 
woods and bone or ivory, but other materi- 
als were used. Perhaps the largest is the 
stone reading stand in the courtyard of the 
mosque of Bibi Khanum in Samarqand 
(see Fig. v). It is thought that it was made 
to hold the enormous manuscript of the 
Quran whose pages measure over I X 2 
meters, of which several leaves survive. 
From an early date, lamps (see LAMP) and 
candlesticks were installed in mosques to 
provide light (q.v.) at night. Some were 
made of metal elaborately decorated with 
piercing and inlaying (Behrens-Abouseif, 
Metal lamps), while others, particularly in 
the Mamlik period, were made of glass 
enameled with intricate inscriptions and 
designs (Wiet, Lampes et bouteilles; for one 
example of the latter, see Fig. 1v of 
MATERIAL CULTURE AND THE QUR'AN). 
Some enameled glass Mamliik lamps were 
inscribed with the Light Verse (Q 24:35), a 
particularly felicitous choice. Mats or car- 
pets often covered the floors of mosques to 
prevent the worshiper from getting dusty. 
The Prophet is said to have initiated the 
custom of praying on a carpet, although 
some Muslims reject this practice as a later 


innovation. 
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Types of mosques 

During the first centuries of Islam, Mus- 
lims carried the flexible idea of the hypo- 
style mosque from its homeland in Syria 
and Iraq throughout the Muslim world. 
Before ca. 400/1000, hypostyle or “Arab- 
type” mosques were erected everywhere 
from Spain and Morocco in the west to 
Iran and central Asia in the east. While all 
share general features of planning and ori- 
entation, Muslim patrons and builders 
were sufficiently flexible to accommodate 
local traditions of construction and deco- 
ration. Thus, the mosque of Cordoba in 
Spain, begun by Umayyad emigrants from 
Syria in the late second/eighth century, 
used a distinctive two-tiered system of sup- 
ports and mixed construction of recycled 
stone and brick to support tile-covered 
gabled roofs. The third/ninth-century 
builders of the mosque at Qayrawan con- 
tinued local Tunisian traditions of fine ash- 
lar construction, using recycled antique 
stone columns and capitals to support a flat 
timber roof. In most of Iran, brick, 
whether sun-dried or fired, became the 
major material of construction for sup- 
ports and coverings; the scarcity of wood 
had led Iranian builders in previous centu- 
ries to develop ingenious techniques for 
covering large spaces with brick vaults. In 
some areas of Iran and Anatolia, on the 
other hand, where timber continued to be 
available after the Muslims first settled the 
region in the late fifth/eleventh century, 
builders developed a timber-framed hypo- 
style mosque. ‘Two examples are the small 
village mosque at Abyana (Iran; before 
1103 G.E.) or the Esrefoglu mosque at 
Beysehir (696/1296), although this struc- 
ture, like many other Anatolian mosques, is 
enclosed in stone walls. In the Maghrib the 
hypostyle type of mosque became typical, 
and its popularity excluded virtually all 
other types. 

The inherent flexibility and adaptability 
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of the hypostyle mosque made it so popu- 
lar in such a wide variety of situations over 
such a long period that the name “Arab- 
type” mosque, which is sometimes used, 1s 
patently unsuitable. The plan, with some 
variation, is found for example in an early 
mosque in west Africa (e.g. the eighth/ 
fourteenth-century Djingere-Ber mosque 
at Timbuktu) as well as a modern one in 
the same region (the Great Mosque of 
Mopti built in 1935). It is also found in east 
Africa (e.g. the Great Mosque, Kilwa 
Kisawani; begun in the sixth/twelfth cen- 
tury), India (the Quwwat al-Islam mosque, 
Delhi; begun 592/1196), China (e.g. Yang- 
zhou mosque, Jiangsu Province; begun 
673/1275[?]) and southeast Asia (e.g. Mas- 


jid Agung, Demak; founded 881/1477); and 


modern architects continue to exploit its 
structural possibilities, as in the Mosque of 
the King (Marbella; 1981) or the King ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz mosque (Casablanca; 1983; Frish- 
man and Khan, The mosque). 

Most mosques surviving from the early 
centuries of Islam are large structures 
intended for congregational worship, but 
several smaller mosques also survive from 
the second/eighth century and later. Found 
in such cities as Toledo (Spain), Qayrawan 
and Siisa (Tunisia), Fustat (Egypt), Termez 
(Uzbekistan), and Balkh (Afghanistan) as 
well as in rural areas of Arabia and central 
Asia, this type of mosque is characterized 
by nine square units arranged in a 3 X 3 
grid, with four columns or piers supporting 
the roof. The germ of the type is found in 
the Umayyad mosques of Khan al-Zabib, 
Umm al-Walid and Qasr al-Hallabat. The 
widespread popularity of this “nine-bay” 
plan suggests that it, like the hypostyle 
mosque, was diffused from some central 
source (King, Nine bay). 

The hypostyle mosque, whether large or 
small, may have been the most common 
type in early Islamic times, but literary evi- 
dence suggests that other types of struc- 
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tures were also used where available. In 
Iran, where free-standing domed chambers 
and vaulted halls had been essential ele- 
ments of the architectural vocabulary in 
pre-Islamic times, it is possible that pre- 
existing domes and twans (a barrel-vaulted 
hall open at one end) would have been 
adapted for use as mosques, much as how, 
in Syria, basilicas had been transformed 
into mosques. The crucial archaeological 
evidence for this transformation is lacking, 
however, perhaps because many of these 
structures were built of mud-brick, and fell 
into dust once abandoned. The undated 
domed mosques at Yazd-i Khwast and 
Qurva may be recycled older buildings. 
The prayer hall of the Iranian mosque at 
Nayriz (perhaps begun 363/973) is a large 
single iwan which has a mihrab at one end 
and is open to the courtyard at the other. 
In the late fifth/eleventh century, how- 
ever, the Saljaiq rulers of Iran, who made 
their capital at Isfahan, transformed the 
third/ninth-century hypostyle mosque of 
that city by removing many of the columns 
in the area immediately in front of the 
mthrab and inserting a huge freestanding 
brick dome in their place. The building of 
the Isfahan dome in 479-80/1086-7 by the 
powerful vizier Nizam al-Mulk during the 
reign of Malik-shah has been shown to 
have been directly inspired by Malik-shah’s 
restoration of the magqsiira dome in the 
Damascus mosque, which had been 
destroyed by fire a few years before (Blair, 
Surveyor). While the idea of the great 
dome may have been inspired by the pre- 
cedent of Damascus, the form this new 
dome took was dependent on earlier build- 
ings in central Iran, such as the freestand- 
ing domed tomb in Yazd known as the 
‘Twelve Imams (429/1038). Indeed, the 
Isfahan dome was initially freestanding 
within the hypostyle hall, but such a struc- 
ture was both structurally unstable and 


visually awkward, so a massive iwwdn was 
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soon erected in front of it. This zvan physi- 
cally and visually linked the courtyard to 
the magqsiira dome, and the flanking hypo- 
style halls were connected to the new parts. 
The izvan’s court facade was embellished by 
a high rectangular frame, known as a pish- 
faq, which was, perhaps at a later date, 
flanked by slender towers. By the early 
sixth/twelfth century, three other iwans had 
been erected at the midpoints of the three 
other sides of the court, so that the mosque 
had taken on an entirely new aspect. In 
place of the hypostyle halls surrounding 
the spacious courtyard, there was now a 
massive arched twdan in each of its four 
sides; that on the gzbla side terminated in a 
huge dome over the mzhrab. 

The prestige of the mosque in Isfahan 
(see Fig. 1v), which was the Saljaiq capital, 
coupled with the inherent flexibility of the 
four-awdan plan, which had been used for 
centuries on a much smaller scale in resi- 
dential and palatine architecture, led build- 
ers throughout the Saljtiiq realm to copy 
the developments at Isfahan. Older hypo- 
style mosques were transformed by the 
addition of a dome and one or more iwans 
(e.g, Ardistan), and new mosques were 
built from scratch using the new plan (e.g. 
Zawara). Indeed, by the eighth/fourteenth 
century, the four-zwan mosque had become 
the Iranian mosque type, and such plans 
were used in various scales from the mod- 
est (Varamin, 722/1322 and later) to the 
mammoth (Timir’s mosque of Bibi Kha- 
num in Samarqand, 802-3/1399), where 
even the lateral zwans were domed. The 
four-iwwan type continued to be the most 
popular in later periods in Iran and central 
Asia, as for example in the Kalan mosque 
(920/1514) in Bukhara or the Masjid-i 
Imam (formerly Masjid-i Shah) erected by 
the Safavid Shah ‘Abbas between 
1021/1612 and 1040/1630 in Isfahan. 

As Iranian cultural norms were prevalent 


in most of the eastern Islamic lands in the 
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period after ca. 650/1250, the Iranian com- 
bination of an ivan leading to a dome over 
the mzhrab, or even the four-iwan type plan, 
was widely disseminated, although, like the 
hypostyle mosque before it, its features 
were often creatively reinterpreted, as at 
the Ula Cami‘ (621/1224) at Malatya in 
southeast Anatolia, where the courtyard is 
very small, and the mosque of Baybars I 
(665/1266) in Cairo, where the ivan is a 
sort of hypostyle hall and the dome was 
built of wood. 

The Iranian type of four-izwwan mosque 
was used on the Indian subcontinent, as for 
example at Thatta (1054/1644), but the 
essential features of the plan were more 
commonly adapted to create a new Indian 
type of mosque more suited to the climate. 
Like earlier Hindu temples, this type of 
mosque is often raised on a high plinth. It 
comprises a vast walled court with mina- 
rets set at the exterior corners and massive 
portals on the main and lateral axes. On 
the exterior, these are approached by 
flights of steps and are topped with small 
minaret-like towers and open pavilions. 
Within the court, which often has no sur- 
rounding arcade, the prayer hall occupies 
most but not all of the qzbla wall’s width. 
Projecting into the court, the fairly shallow 
prayer hall comprises a central iwan-like 
portal leading to a dome chamber over the 
mihrab and minbar. This iwan and dome 
unit is usually flanked by smaller versions 
of it, other domed bays and towers linked 
together behind a screen-like facade. An 
early example is found at the Atala 
mosque at Jaunpur (810/1408; see Fig. vii); 
a later one is the Badshahi mosque at 
Lahore (1084/1673), said to be the largest 
mosque in the subcontinent. 

Another distinctive type of mosque, char- 
acterized by a single large dome, developed 
in Anatolia, particularly under the Otto- 
mans (r. 1281-1924 G.£.). After the region 
was opened for Muslim settlement follow- 
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ing the Battle of Manzikert in 463/1071, 
the first mosques erected, such as the ‘Ala’ 
al-Din mosque in Konya (550-617/ 
1155-1220), were hypostyle structures. Per- 
haps in response to the severe Anatolian 
winter climate, these mosques had no 
courtyard, or only a vestigial one. Most 
early Anatolian mosques were, therefore, 
closed halls resting on a multitude of col- 
umns, sometimes fronted by courtyards 
akin to the forecourts of some Byzantine 
churches. Indigenous Byzantine experience 
with building domed and vaulted churches 
in stone, combined with the knowledge of 
Iranian traditions of building brick vaults 
and domes brought by the Saljiigs, un- 
doubtedly encouraged local builders to 
experiment with the covering of mosques 
with domes and vaults; the subsequent his- 
tory of the mosque in Anatolia, particu- 
larly under the Ottomans, is dominated by 
the desire to create a unified prayer space 
under a domical covering. 

Scholars have debated the origins of the 
mature type of Turkish domed mosque. 
Some see its origins in the simple, single 
domed mosque preceded by a portico, 
such as the Mosque of Haci Ozbek at 
Iznik (734/1333), while others see it in the 
more complex organization of domed and 
vaulted elements characteristic of the 
Bursa-type or zawiya (Turk. zaviyelt) mosque 
usually associated with a dervish cloister, in 
which a domed central space precedes a 
vaulted or domed iwdan-like prayer hall and 
is flanked by corresponding twdan-like 
spaces to the left and right which could be 
used for teaching, etc. (see SUFISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). Other vaulted or domed cham- 
bers in the corners, often furnished with 
fireplaces, could be used for lodging itiner- 
ant dervishes. This completely covered 
mosque type, well suited to the harsh Ana- 
tolian climate, is exemplified by the Yesil 
Camb (815-22/1412-19) at Bursa. 

In the ninth/fifteenth and tenth/six- 
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teenth centuries the Ottoman sultans 
sponsored a series of immense domed con- 
gregational mosques which combined vari- 
ous trends, including the single domed 
space (as at Iznik), the completely covered 
space (as at Bursa), the large dome before 
the mihrab (as in Iranian mosques) and the 
open arcaded forecourt (as in the Great 
Mosque of Damascus or Byzantine 
churches). These buildings were the center- 
pieces of large religious and charitable 
foundations. ‘The earliest examples, such as 
the Ug Serefeli mosque in Edirne 
(841-51/1437-47), have vast central domes 
with low subsidiary spaces, but the best 
known examples represent creative re- 
sponses to the models of Byzantine archi- 
tecture, primarily the great church of 
Hagia Sophia in Istanbul, which had been 
founded by the emperor Constantine in the 
fourth century c.£. and rebuilt in the sixth 
century by the emperor Justinian. Immedi- 
ately after the conquest of Constantinople 
in 857/1453 by the Ottoman emperor 
Mehmed IT the church was converted into 
the city’s first congregational mosque by 
the addition of a mzhrab, minbar and mina- 
rets. The Siileymaniye mosque in Istanbul 
(964/1557), the masterpiece of Ottoman 
architecture by the great architect Sinan, 
for example, follows the model of Hagia 
Sophia by using an immense central dome 
buttressed at either end by semi-domes. 
The many windows create a highly central- 
ized space, which contrasts with the 
strongly directional space of the prototype. 
Unlike many mosques of earlier times, in 
which the exterior facade was often 
neglected in favor of a focus on the interior 
or courtyard, the exteriors of the imperial 
Ottoman mosques were clearly meant to 
be monumental, presenting cascades of 
domes and semi-domes punctuated by 
slender minarets. The central mass is often 
enveloped in the domes of the adjacent 
religious and charitable foundations, 
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which frequently included the tomb of 
the founder. 

The power and prestige of the Ottoman 
empire in the Balkans, north Africa and 
the Near East encouraged the construction 
of similar if somewhat simpler mosques 
(and complexes) in the capital cities of the 
Ottoman empire. Sometimes these struc- 
tures incorporated local architectural 
motifs and techniques, such as the striped 
masonry used in the Sulaymaniyya com- 
plex at Damascus, completed in 962/ 
1554-55, or the ogee windows of the 
tenth/sixteenth-century mosque of Sinan 
Pasha in Cairo. In the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries c.E., the Ottoman type of 
domed mosque has been adapted through- 
out the world and has become one of the 
most popular designs for new mosques. 
These can range from banal copies of 
Sinan’s masterpieces in reinforced concrete 
to inventive reinterpretations in modern 
materials, such as Vedat Dalakoy’s State 
Mosque (1970-86) in Islamabad, Pakistan, 
or Skidmore, Owings and Merrill’s Islamic 
Cultural Center (1987-91) in New York 
(Holod & Khan, Contemporary mosque). 

Distinct types of mosques have also de- 
veloped in other areas of the Islamic 
world. In Indonesia, for example, the Java- 
type mosque is set in a courtyard sur- 
rounded by a stone wall. It has a veranda 
on the front, and is characterized by a 
square plan, raised foundations, tapering 
roof two to five stories high, and a pro- 
jecting mihrab. In China, many mosques, 
particularly those built under the Ming 
emperors, are reminiscent of indigenous 
Chinese temples. Other distinct styles have 
also evolved in east and west Africa. 


Decoration of mosques 
Virtually all media of Islamic art are repre- 
sented in the decoration of mosques, with 
the one proviso that Islam forbids the rep- 


resentation of animate beings (i.e. humans 
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and animals) in such situations where they 
might be taken as objects of devotion, as in 
mosques. Thus, one rarely, if ever, finds 
pictorial or sculptural representations in 
mosques, whose main decoration has con- 
sisted of inscriptions, often from the text of 
the Qur'an, and vegetal and geometric 
designs. In the early period, the interior 
decoration of major Umayyad mosques, 
such as those in Mecca, Medina, Jerusalem 
and Damascus, adapted the techniques 
and many of the motifs of Byzantium, so 
colored and gold glass mosaic was popular. 
In later times, carved and molded plaster, 
carved and painted wood, glazed ceramic 
tile and marble paneling were commonly 
used media of decoration. 

In many times and places, the interior of 
the mosque has been more important than 
the exterior, and the decoration has been 
concentrated largely on the inside. This 
may have resulted from the idea that the 
mosque is centered around the courtyard, 
and consequently the building is planned 
and intended to be seen from the court- 
yard outwards. The result is that exteriors 
were neglected, often irregular, and hardly 
distinguished from the surrounding urban 
fabric. At first, doorways were simple 
affairs with no great decoration, but even- 
tually they became places of some impor- 
tance, perhaps following the lead of the 
portals to the “sacred mosque” (al-masjid 
al-haram) 11 Mecca, which were monumen- 
talized at an early date, and eventually 
projected from the mosque wall itself. The 
earliest fancy portal to survive is the Bab 
al-Wuzara’, “Vizier’s Gate” (241/855-6) at 
the Great Mosque of Cordoba, in which 
the doorway has been embellished with in- 
scriptions and carving (Brisch, Zum Bab al- 
Wuzara’). Congregational mosques of the 
Fatimid period emphasize the doorways, 
probably because of the Fatimid aversion 
to building minarets. ‘The triple-arched 
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portal of the Great Mosque at Mahdiyya 
(308/921), the first Fatimid mosque in 
Tunisia, is modeled on a late antique tri- 
umphal arch (Bloom, The origins). Archae- 
ologists working in Isfahan in the 1930s 
discovered a large portal in baked brick 
and carved plaster. On the basis of its style, 
it has been identified as the portal of the 
Jurjir mosque built by the Bayid vizier 

Ibn ‘Abbad in the third quarter of the 
fourth/tenth century (Blair, Monumental in- 
scriptions, 52-3). 

Quranic inscriptions in mosques were 
usually prepared as coherent programs of 
decoration, although few complete pro- 
grams have survived and the meaning is 
usually inferred from surviving fragments. 
The mosaic inscriptions in the Great 
Mosque of Damascus, for example, are 
known to have focused on eschatological 
texts about the day of judgment (stiras 78 
and 79 of the Qur'an; Finster, Die Mo- 
saiken; see ESGHATOLOGY; LAST JUDGMENT; 
APOCALYPSE), while the stucco inscriptions 
carved in the walls of the mosque of al- 
Azhar in Cairo (founded 363/972) used 
verses such as Q 21:101-7 to describe the 
paradise that awaited the true believers 
(see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). Other decora- 
tive programs seem to have been somewhat 
less selective: medieval sources assert that 
the carved wooden friezes running under 
the ceiling of the mosque of Ibn Talin in 
Cairo (265/879) repeated the whole text of 
the Quran, and the inscriptions in the 
mosque of al-Hakim, also in Cairo, con- 
tain the opening verses of many different 
chapters (Bloom, Mosque of al-Hakim),. 

Nevertheless, specific qur’anic verses 
were inscribed in appropriate situations. 
The most common qur’anic text used for 
inscriptions in mosques is Q 9:18, which 
states that God’s mosques should be re- 
served for good Muslims who believe in 
God, pray, pay alms (see ALMSGIVING), and 
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worship God alone (Dodd and Khairallah, 
The image; Blair, Mosque inscriptions). The 
text, one of the few in the Qur'an to actu- 
ally mention mosques and what should be 
done within them, quickly became popular 
in congregational mosques. Other qur’anic 
citations commonly found in mosques in- 
clude the Throne Verse (Q 2:255; see 
THRONE OF GOD), which extolls God’s maj- 
esty and is often used around domes, the 
Light Verse (Q 24:35-8), which describes 
God as the light (q.v.) of the heavens (see 
HEAVEN AND Sky) and the earth (q.v.), and 
Strat al-Fath (“Victory,” @ 48; see vic- 
rory). Although the Light Verse is often 
associated, because of a mistranslation, 
with the common motif of a lamp ina 
niche, certain verses were often associated 
with specific parts of mosques. Mihrabs 
often contained verses Q 17:78-9, which 
mention prayer and vigil (see VIGILS). 
Quranic verses were also selected to give 
a particular inscription a specific ideologi- 
cal position. An inscription once on the 
exterior of the mosque of al-Hakim 
(380-4.05/990-1013) quotes Q 28:5, which 
uses the word a%mma, the plural of imam, 
the title by which the Fatimid rulers styled 
themselves. Similarly, an inscription on one 
of the same mosque’s towers cites Q 11:73, 
containing the phrase afl al-bayt (“people 
of the house”), which the Fatimids inter- 
preted as a direct reference to themselves 
as the descendants of the Prophet (Bloom, 
Mosque of al-Hakim). Similarly, the portal 
of the Jurjir mosque in Isfahan (ca. 350/ 
960) is inscribed with Q 3:18, in which the 
use of the word gist may have been cho- 
sen to advertise the building’s function 
as a Mu'tazilite foundation (Blair, The 
octagonal pavilion; see MU‘TAZILIs). As sec- 
tarian struggles increased over the course 
of the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh 
centuries, such pointed uses of qur’anic 


inscriptions only increased, but in later 
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times verses with more general application 
came to be expressed in monumental tiled 


and painted inscriptions. 
Jonathan M. Bloom 
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Mosque of the Dissension 


Scene (and symbol) of opposition to 
Muhammad in Medina (q.v.) in 9/630, to 
which allusion is made in Q 9:107: “And 
those who have taken a mosque (q.v.) in 
opposition (diraran, see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD) and unbelief (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF), and to divide the believers, and 
as a place of ambush for those who fought 
God and his messenger (q.v.) aforetime, 
will swear ‘We desire nothing but good’; 
and God testifies they are truly liars (see 
LIE).” This obscure incident took place in 
Quba’, in upper (i.e. southern) Medina (see 
Lecker, Muslims, map. 2), sometime after 
Rajab 9/October 630 (the date of the 
expedition of ‘Tabiik; see EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES). [he mosque (q.v.) to which the 
passage alludes has various designations: 
“mosque of the dissension” or “mosque of 
the opposition” (masjd al-dirar; less com- 
monly, “mosque of division” or “mosque 
of hypocrisy” /masjd al-shigaq/al-nifaq/; see 
HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY; GORRUP- 
TION; PARTIES AND FACTIONS). 

Although the accounts of the incident 
agree about the outline of the events, they 
do reveal some significant differences. The 
essential outline of events is as follows: well 
after Muhammad’s emigration (q.v.) from 
Mecca (q.v.), a group of “dissenters” estab- 
lished a mosque in lower Medina, rivaling 
a mosque already in place. As Muham- 
mad became more firmly established in 
Medina, the political leadership of lower 
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Medina came under his control. Sometime 
after the erection of the mosque, but still 
within the Prophet’s lifetime, and as the 
political opposition to Muhammad de- 
creased, the “mosque of the dissension” 
burnt to the ground. 

Despite the qur’anic assertion that the 
builders of the “mosque of dissension” 
erred, the report transmitted by Sa‘d b. 
Jubayr (d. 93/714), is sympathetic to these 
builders: “The [clan of ] “Amr b. ‘Awf built 
a mosque and their nephews, the [clan of ] 
Ghanm b. ‘Awf [in some versions: the 
so-and-so; ‘Umar b. Shabba, Ta77kh, i, 53], 
envied them. They said: ‘We, too, built a 
mosque and invited the messenger of God 
to lead our prayer (q.v.) in it as he did in 
the mosque of our companions. Perhaps 
Abii ‘Amir will pass by and lead our prayer 
in it’. When the Prophet was about to set 
out to go to them, he had a revelation [pro- 
hibiting him to go]” (Baladhurt, Ansdaé, 1, 
282; trans. Lecker, Muslims, 76-7). In the 
context of this report, it is noteworthy that 
Said b. Jubayr adopts an anti-Khazraji 
position in the dispute between the tribe of 
Aws (specifically the ‘Amr b. “Awf) and the 
tribe of Khazraj (see TRIBES AND CLANS) 
over the identification of another mosque, 
that founded upon piety (q.v.; Q 9:108). 
From the account of ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr 
(d. bet. 91/711 and 101/720), it could be 
inferred that the mosque of “dissension” 
was built before the battle of Badr (q.v.), 
that is, several years before its destruction 
in the year 9/630 (Baladhurt, Ansa, i, 283; 
‘Umar b. Shabba, Ta’rikh, 54-5; Lecker, 
Muslims, 81-5). According to yet a third 
account, ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/ 
687-8), this mosque was built by order of 
the great opponent of Muhammad, Abi 
‘Amir (the “monk”), as a “hostile strong- 
hold” for a Byzantine expedition force 
(Tabart, Tafsir, xiv, 270, no. 17187; Lecker, 
Muslims, 85-7; see BYZANTINES). 

The account of the exegete Muqatil b. 
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Sulayman (d. 150/767), while agreeing with 
the outline of the accounts found in the 
other versions, adds a number of details to 
their testimony (Muqatil, Ta/st 11, 195-8; 
trans. Lecker, Muslims, 87-91). It reinforces 
the idea that we have here a case of local 
competition between two mosques in 
Quba (Sprenger, Mohammad, it, 34. n. 1 
speaks of “Concurrenz-Bethaus”) and that 
the twelve “hypocrites” (munafiqin) built 
this mosque in an attempt to harm the 
mosque of Quba’ (Lecker, Muslims, 95). 
Most of these “hypocrites” belonged to an 
‘Amr b. ‘Awf clan (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 356-9; 
Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 243-4; Lecker, Mus- 
lims, 101 f.; for the list of the names of 
these individuals, see Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 907; 
Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 609-10; they are also 
found in Tabart, Ta/si%, xiv, 468-9, no. 
17186; Muqatil, Zafst; ad loc.; Tha‘labi, 
Tafsir, ii, f. 161", 1. 20-3; ed. Ibn ‘Ashiiy, 92", 
1. 16-9). 

The event of the mosque of the dissen- 
sion is important because it reveals that 
in 9/630 many of the “Muslims” in 
Quba’ — i.e. those who had “submitted” 
(either by accepting Islam or by coming 
under the political leadership of Muham- 
mad) — were still opposed to the author- 
ity (q.v.) of Muhammad as a prophet or as 
a leader (see POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN). 
Members of the most important families of 
the ‘Amr b. ‘Awf (the tribe of Abt ‘Amir) 
or perhaps others entertained the hope 
that their exiled military and spiritual 
leader Abi ‘Amir might return (Lecker, 
Muslims, 145; see also MusAYLIMA). This 
mosque was not only a gathering place for 
the supporters of this noteworthy man 
(termed “the sinner” by Muhammad) but 
was also a symbol of their tribe’s auton- 
omy from Muhammad’s territorial base in 
lower Medina (the safila). Muhammad, act- 
ing with resolution (he let this mosque 
burn), humiliated them and reduced the 


prestige of the most influential men of 
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Quba (Lecker, Muslims, 146). Ironically, 
Mujammi b. Jariya, one of the twelve 
“builders” and the imam (q.v.) of this 
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mosque, became the imam of the Quba 
mosque and the apologetic literature at- 
tests that the second caliph (q.v.), ‘Umar, 
forgave and rehabilitated him (‘Tha‘labt, 
Tafsir, ii, f. 162", 1. 9-18; ed. Ibn ‘Ashi, 93" 
Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 358; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 
244; Lecker, Muslims, 152-3). 
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Muhammad 


The Muslim Prophet to whom God’s reve- 
lation was “sent down” (nuzzila, Q 47:2; see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; REVELA- 
TION AND INSPIRATION). On three occa- 
sions the name 1s followed by the title 


“messenger” (q.v.; rast), i.e. God’s messen- 
ger (Q 3:144; 33:40; 48:29). 
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Names and appellations 
When, however, the Qur’an addresses the 
Prophet directly in the second person, he is 
not referred to as “Muhammad,” but is 
called by various appellations that indicate 
his relation to God. Here, apart from rasiil, 
the title most frequently used 1s al-nabi, 
“prophet” (Q 8:64; 66:8, etc.). The appella- 
tion “servant” (q.v.; ‘abd) of God is also 
used most probably with reference to the 
Prophet (Q 17:1; 25:1; 39:36; 72:19). Other 
epithets allude to the purposes of his mis- 
sion, the most frequent being bashix, “an- 
nouncer,” and nadhiy, “warner” (q.v.; e.g. 
Q 2:119, etc.), as well as mudhakkur, “re- 
minder” (Q 88:21). In Q 33:45-6, a series of 
titles is provided: shahid, “witness” (see 
WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING), mubashshur, 
“bearer of good tidings” (see GOOD NEws), 
nadhix, da, “one who calls [unto God]” (see 
INVITATION), and sia muniy, “light-giving 
lamp” (see LIGHT; LAMP). 

More particular designations are derived 
from his state at the time of the address 
(see OCCASIONS OF REVELATION). Thus the 
Quran addresses him as al-muzzammil, 
“the enwrapped” (Q 73:1) and al-muddaththi, 
“the shrouded” (Q 74:1) when prompting 
him to rise and accomplish his mission. 
This pair of appellations probably symbol- 
izes withdrawal and reluctance. See also 


NAMES OF THE PROPHET. 


Revelation 
The revelation of the divine message, 
which the qur’anic Prophet is supposed to 
deliver, is described in a variety of terms 
depicting the content as well as the process 
of revelation. What is revealed to the 
Prophet is most frequently called quran 
(e.g. Q 6:19; 2072, etc.), which the Prophet is 
supposed to “recite” (li-tagra‘ahu, Q 17:106; 
an alluwa, Q 27:92; See ORALITY; RECITA- 
TION OF THE QUR'AN), or “chant” (rattil, 


Q 73:4). But the latter command may also 
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be understood in a different sense (Paret, 
Mohammed, 492). The Quran is not only 
recited by the Prophet but is also being 
recited to him during revelation (Q 75:18; 
cf. Q 87:6). 

The revelation received by the Prophet 
is most frequently described as a Kitab, a 
“book” (q.v.; Q 4:105; 5:48, etc.). It is 
recited to him during revelation (Q 28:2-3) 
and he, in turn, is supposed to recite it 
(Q 18:27; 29:45). The plural, kutub 
(“books”), also appears as something re- 
cited (yatlii) by the Prophet, and as con- 
tained in purified pages (swhuf mutahhara, 
Q 98:2-3; see WRITING AND WRITING 
MATERIALS). In this case the “books” are 
probably separate units of revelation. 

Indeed, the Qur’an refers more than 
once to separate units of revelation. The 
name most frequently used for them is Gd, 
“signs” [q.v.; of God], which form part of 
the kitab (Q 10:1, etc.; see also VERSES). 
They also stand for something that is 
revealed to him (Q 2:99), or recited (natliha) 
to him (Q 2:252; 3:108; 45:6; cf. 3:58), and 
the Prophet, for his part, is also expected to 
recite (yatli) them to his audience (see 
Q 2:129, 151; 3:164; 28:45; 62:2; 65:11). 

Another unit, which the Prophet is ex- 
pected to recite, 1s naba’ (pl. anba’), “report, 
tidings” (see News). This term usually sig- 
nifies stories about past generations (q.v.), 
mainly of biblical origin (see NARRATIVES). 
For example, the Prophet is instructed to 
recite (utlu) the naba’ of the two sons of 
Adam (Q 5:27; see ADAM AND EVE; GAIN 
AND ABEL), the naba’ of Noah (q.v.; Q 10:71) 
and of Abraham (q.v.; Q 26:69). Again, 
such stories are also recited to the Prophet 
upon being revealed to him, as is the case 
with the naba’ of Moses (q.v.; Q 28:3). 
These units are also being “related” 
(naqussu) to him upon being revealed 
(Q 7:101; 11:100, 120; 18:13; 20:99). They are 
also referred to as anba@ al-ghayb: “stories of 
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the unseen” (see HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN), 
because the Prophet did not witness them 
in person (Q 3:44 of Mary [q.v.]; Q 11:49 of 
Noah; Q 12:102 of Joseph [q.v.]). 

Stories of past generations recited by the 
Prophet may also be described as dhikr, as 
with the story of Dhi ]-Qarnayn (Q 18:83; 
see ALEXANDER). This form is the infinitive 
of dhakara, to “mention,” or to “remind,” 
so that dhikr is an “allusion” to a story (see 
MEMORY). Nevertheless, the same term is 
also the name of the entire revelation 
(Q 16:44, etc.), probably because it alludes 
quite frequently to stories of past genera- 
tions. In fact, the injunction udhkur fi -kitab, 
“mention in the book,” is frequently used 
in passages prompting the qur’anic 
Prophet to recount stories about previous 
prophets (Q 19:16, 41, etc.). 

The primary stage of revelation that 
precedes public recitation of texts is repre- 
sented by the verb awha, which 1s fre- 
quently used in the Qur'an to describe the 
act of communicating divine texts to the 
Prophet. The kiéab is communicated to him 
in this way (Q 35:31), as well as the Qur'an 
(Q 12:3) and the stories of the unseen (anba@’ 
al-ghayb, cf. Q 3:44; 11:49; 12:102). That the 
verb awhd describes the initial stage of rev- 
elation is indicated in several passages in 
which the Prophet is expected to recite 
what has been revealed (awhayna; iihiya) to 
him (Q 13:30; 18:27; 29:45), which means 
that an intimate process of revelation has 
preceded actual recitation. Instructions as 
to how revelation should be received are 
given to the Prophet in Q 20:114, where he 
is advised not to “hasten” (la tajal) with the 
Quran before the completion of revelation 
(wahy). More specific directions are given 
in Q 75:16-9 where he is instructed not to 
move his tongue with (revelation) to 
hasten it, and wait with its recitation till it 
is recited to him (in full). 

The revelations received as wahy by the 
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Prophet originate in a person, an angel 
(q.v.), described as “terrible in power,” who 
stood on the “higher horizon” and then 
drew nearer and nearer (Q 5324-10). Else- 
where he is described as “having power, 
with the lord of the throne (see THRONE OF 
GoD) secure, obeyed moreover trusty,” and 
the Prophet “saw him” (ra Ghu) in the clear 
horizon (Q 81:20-1, 23). The heart (q.v.; al- 
Ju ad) of the Prophet once “saw” (ra@) this 
mighty person near a (celestial?) lote-tree 
called sedrat al-muntaha (Q 53:11-8; see 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION). 

The most prevalent verbs, however, 
which describe the imparting of texts to 
the Prophet are various derivatives of n-z-l, 
“to come down.” For example, in Q 17:106 
the Prophet is expected to recite the 
Qur’an that was sent down successively 
(nazzalnahu) to him. What was sent down to 
him this way is called in one instance furgan 
(Q 25:1; see NAMES OF THE QUR’AN), which 
is also the name of what was given to 
Moses (Q 2:53). The process of sending 
down ends at the Prophet’s heart (‘ala 
galbika), and is carried out by an inter- 
mediary called Jibril, the angel Gabriel 
(q.v.5 Q 2:97), or al-riih al-amin, “the faithful 
spirit” (Q 26:193-4); elsewhere he is called 
rith al-qudus, “the holy spirit” (Q 16:102; see 
HOLY SPIRIT). 

The beginning of the process of sending 
down revelation seems to be indicated in 
Q 44:2-3 where it is stated that the kvlab was 
sent down during a “blessed night.” Else- 
where this night is called laylat al-qadr 
(Q 97:1; see NIGHT OF POWER), and in yet 
another passage, the sending down of 
the Quran is said to have taken place in 
the month of Ramadan (q.v.; Q 2:185). The 
sending down of the Aiiab is praised as a 
grand manifestation of God’s bounty (see 
BLESSING) to the Prophet, which has pro- 
vided him with knowledge (see KNOWL- 
EDGE AND LEARNING) that he did not have 
before (Q 4:113; 42:52). The Prophet him- 
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self has not asked for this favor (Q 28:86), 
and had it not been for God’s mercy (q.v.), 
he might have withdrawn the revelation 
altogether (Q 17:86-7). God’s benevolence, 
however, which emanates from the revela- 
tion of the book, also envelops the believ- 
ers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). The 
Prophet is expected to teach them the 
book, thus providing them with knowledge 
that they do not have yet (Q 2:1515 3:164; 
62:2). The book is also the means by which 
the Prophet is expected to decide in mat- 
ters on which the believers are disagreed 
(see JUDGMENT) and guide them to the right 
path (Q 16:64, 89; see PATH OR WAY; 
ASTRAY). Therefore the sending down of 
the book indicates God’s compassion 
(rahma) unto them (Q 16:89), as does also 
the sending of the Prophet himself as a 


messenger to all beings (Q 21:107). 


Ams of the mission 
The mission of the qur’anic Prophet has a 
dominant apocalyptic aspect, as his role is 
to warn the unbelievers of their eschato- 
logical punishment (see APOCALYPSE; 
ESCHATOLOGY; REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT). This aspect comes out in passages 
describing the aims of revelation. Thus in 
Q 38:70, the essence of what is revealed 
‘yttha) to the Prophet is focused on his mis- 
sion as a warner (nadhir). In Q 6:19, the 
Prophet says that the Qur’an was revealed 
uhiya) to him so that he “may warn you 
thereby,” and in Q 21:45, he says that he 
warns only by the wahy. Likewise, the book 





al-kitab) is said to have been sent down so 
that the Prophet may warn by it (Q 6:92; 
7:2, etc.). What he is expected to warn of is 
the hour (e.g. Q 79:42-5, etc.), or the day of 
judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT) that the 
Qur'an calls by various names (e.g. Q 14:44; 
19:39; 40:18, etc.). Some passages do not 
explicitly refer to the eschatological future 
and focus instead on examples from the 


history of some extinct communities (see 
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HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN; GEOGRAPHY). 
Here the Prophet is requested to warn his 
contemporaries of the calamity that befell 
the peoples of ‘Ad (q.v.) and Thamid (q.v.; 
e.g. Q 41:13-6, etc.). 

Other passages in which the Prophet is 
addressed directly bring out the mono- 
theistic message in his mission. He is 
demanded to proclaim (igra’?) the name of 
his lord (q.v.; Q 96:1), or praise (sabbih) his 
name (Q 56:96; 69:52; 87:1; see LAUDATION; 
GLORIFIGATION OF Gop) or declare (udhkur) 
it (Q 73:8; 76:25). In other passages he is 
instructed not to worship idols apart from 
God (Q 17:22, 39; 26:213; 28:88), and not 
to be one of the mushrikiin, i.e. those who 
associate other deities with God (Q 12:108; 
28:87, etc.; see IDOLS AND IMAGES; 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; POLYTHEISM 


AND ATHEISM). 


Scope of the mission 
The scope of the mission of the qur’anic 
Prophet changes between universal and 
local. The latter comes out in passages in 
which the Prophet is supposed to warn his 
own people (gawm) in his own language 
(bi-lsanika), namely Arabic, thus making 
his message easy to understand (Q 19:97; 
see also Q 44:58). The local scope of the 
Prophet’s mission is further evident in the 
statement that every messenger was sent to 
address his people (gawm) by their own lan- 
guage (Q 14:4). The same is implied in the 
idea that the Prophet has been sent to a 
gawm to which a warner was never sent be- 
fore (Q 28:46; 32:3; 36:6; see also Q 34:44). 
His audience is even smaller in a passage 
commanding him to warn his closest clan 
(‘ashira, Q 26:214). In another passage he is 
said to have been sent to a community 
(umma) that has been preceded by other 
nations (Q 13:30), which seems to mean 
that his audience is Arabian, and is differ- 
ent from previous nations (Jews and Chris- 


tians). Moreover, in Q 62:2 he is presented 
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as a messenger belonging to the ummuyyiin, 
i.e. the gentiles, to whom he has been sent 
to teach the book and the wisdom (q.v.). 
This corresponds to further passages in 
which he is presented as one of his own 
audience (minkum, min anfusikum; see 

Q 2:151; 9:128, etc.). Above all, he is said 
to have received an Arabic Qur'an so that 
he may warn Umm al-Qura (Q 42:7; see 
also Q 6:92, g0:1-2), which is probably 
Mecca (q.v.), and those who dwell around 
it. God himself, whom the Prophet is com- 
manded to worship, 1s described as local, 
namely, “the lord of this town which he 
has made sacred” (Q 27:91). This again 
may be a reference to Mecca. 

On the other hand, other passages, of a 
clear universal orientation, imply that the 
Prophet has been sent as a messenger, or to 
warn and bear good tidings, to all human- 
kind (iil-nas), or all beings (ll-Glamin) or 
human beings (bashar), without confining 
the audience to a specific group (Q 4:79; 
731583 21:107; 25:1; 34:28; 74:36). When a 
specific group is nevertheless indicated, it is 
the People of the Book (q.v.), to whom the 
Prophet has come in order to warn and 
display many things that they have been 
concealing of the book (Q 5:15). He has 
come to them after an interval (/fatra) 
between the messengers (Q 5:19), and is 
expected to judge them according to the 
book that has been revealed to him 
(Q 5:42-3, 48, 49; see also Q 4:65, 105). This 
is based on the idea that the Qur'an can 
clarify for the Children of Israel (q.v.) most 
of the matters they dispute (Q 27:76). Apart 
from human beings, the Quran also affects 
the demons (jinn), who listen to its recita- 
tion and become believers (Q 46:29-31; 
7211-2). 


The faith of the qur’anic Prophet 
The qur’anic Prophet was the first of his 
people to become a Muslim, one who has 
deserted shirk (i.e. the worship of deities 
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other than God, considered as his “associ- 
ates”). This is stated in Q 6:14: “Say: ‘Shall 
I take to myself as protector other than 
God, the originator of the heavens (see 
HEAVEN AND Sky) and of the earth (q.v.; 
see also GREATION), he who feeds and is 
not fed?’ Say: ‘I have been commanded to 
be the first of them that became a Muslim 
(aslama).’ Be you not of the associators (/@ 
takiinanna mina I-mushrikina).” The battle 
against shirk that underlies the Prophet’s 
monotheistic thrust also emerges in 

Q 6:162-3: “Say: ‘My prayer (q.v.), my ritual 
sacrifice (q.v.), my living, my dying — all 
belongs to God, the lord of all being. He 
has no associate (sharik). Thus have I been 
commanded and I am the first of those 
who have become Muslims.’” ‘The aban- 
donment of shirk means the purification 
(ikhlas) of one’s faith (q.v.); it is this that has 
made the Prophet a Muslim: “Say: I have 
been commanded to serve God, purifying 
my religion (q.v.) for him, and I have been 
commanded to be the first of those who 
have become Muslims” (Q 39:11-2). 


The qur’anic Prophet and previous prophets 
Although the Prophet is the first Muslim 
among his people, previous prophets are 
also described as fighting against shark and 
are hence designated as Muslims. This is 
the case with Noah who is one of “those 
who became Muslims” (Q 10:72), while 
Moses is the “first of those who became 
believers” (Q 7:143). This reveals the notion 
that the Prophet is a link in a chain of 
prophets sent to previous communities. In 
fact, he is the final link, as indicated in the 
title khatam al-nabiyin, “seal of the proph- 
ets,” by which the Qur'an designates 
Muhammad (Q 33:40). Muhammad, so the 
Quran states, is only a messenger follow- 
ing other messengers who passed away 
before him (Q 3:144). In this respect he is 
like any other messenger in that chain, for 


example, Jesus (q.v.), about whom it is also 
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stated that other messengers passed away 
before him (Q 5:75). As a link in a succes- 
sive chain, the Prophet appears in the list 
of prophets with whom God made a cove- 
nant (q.v.; Q 33:7) and here, apart from the 
Prophet himself, the other prophets men- 
tioned are Noah, Abraham, Moses and 
Jesus. 

The affinity between the Prophet and the 
previous ones comes out in the idea that all 
of them experienced the same process of 
revelation. This is stated in Q 4:163: “We 
have revealed to you (awhayna ilayka) as we 
revealed to Noah and to the prophets after 
him, and [as] we revealed to Abraham, 
Ishmael (q.v.), Isaac (q.v.), Jacob (q.v.), and 
the tribes (see ISRAEL), Jesus and Job (q.v.), 
Jonah (q.v.) and Aaron (q.v.) and Solomon 
(q.v.) and we gave psalms (q.v.) to David 
(q.v.)....”” The book that was revealed to 
the Prophet is not unique to him either, as 
other prophets were also sent with “the 
book” that was designed to guide them and 
resolve their disputes (Q 2:213). The goals 
of revelation are also common to all 
prophets, including the Prophet. He was 
sent to give warning as well as good tidings 
(bashshir) to the believers (e.g. Q 2:25, etc.), 
and the same is applicable to the previous 
messengers who were also sent to warn the 
evildoers and bear good tidings to the righ- 
teous (Q 6:48, etc.; see GOOD DEEDS; EVIL 
DEEDS; GOOD AND EVIL). The model of the 
previous prophets is continued in the 
career of the Prophet, and this comes out 
most clearly in what is known as the “pun- 
ishment stories” (q.v.; for which see e.g, 
Watt-Bell, Introduction, 127 f£.). They describe 
the events in the lives of prophets such as 
Salih (q.v.) in terms identical to those used 
for the experience of the Prophet (ibid., 
133-4). In one case (Q 73:15), the parallelism 
is explicitly drawn, where it is stated that 
God sent the Prophet in the same manner 
as a messenger (i.e. Moses) was sent to 


warn Pharaoh (q.v.). 
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As a result of the affinity between the 
Prophet and the other prophets, the reli- 
gion revealed to all of them is one and the 
same (Q 42:13). Hence the Qur'an urges the 
Muslims to believe in all that was sent 
down to each one of the prophets and not 
make division among any of them (Q 2:136, 
285; 3:84). It follows that the message of 
the book that was revealed to the Prophet 
is essentially the same as that of the books 
revealed to previous messengers. There- 
fore, the Qur’an asserts several times that 
the book that was sent down to the Prophet 
“confirms (musaddiq) what was before it” 

(Q 35:31; cf. 3:3; 5:48; 6:92). In one case, the 
Arabian provenance of the Prophet’s book 
is declared (Q 46:12; see ARABS; ARABIC 
LANGUAGE) and here the Qur'an points 

out a specific book that has preceded the 
Arabian one, namely, the book of Moses 
(see also Q 46:30). In the same way, Jesus is 
said to have confirmed the ‘Torah (q.v.) 

that had been revealed before him (Q 3:50; 
5:46; 61:6). 


The messianic position of the quranic Prophet 
In some passages, however, the Prophet 
occupies a distinguished position among 
the prophets, and the covenant God makes 
with them revolves exclusively around his 
own person, which thus acquires a mes- 
slanic position. ‘To begin with, in Q 3:81 
God establishes a covenant with the proph- 
ets to the effect that when a messenger 
comes and confirms the book that is with 
them, they should believe in him and sup- 
port him. This seems to mean that all 
prophets, as well as their respective peo- 
ples, must join the Prophet whenever he 
appears. Moreover, the description of the 
quranic messenger is said to have been 
written in the scriptures of the Jews and 
the Christians (see SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QUR’AN; CORRUPTION; FORGERY), namely, 
the Torah and the Gospel (q.v.), where he 
is described as al-nabi al-ummi, “the gentile 
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prophet” (cf. Rubin, The eye, 23-30; see 
UMMI; ILLITERACY), and God’s mercy is 
promised to those among them who follow 
him (Q 7:157-8). A more specific name of 
the qur’anic messenger as described in the 
scriptures of the previous prophets is 
Ahmad, about whom Jesus brings to the 
Children of Israel the good tidings (Q 61:6). 
Taken together, these passages build up a 
messianic image of the Prophet behind 
whom humankind is supposed to unite as 
one community of believers (see com- 
MUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). 


The religion of Abraham 
The universal link of the Prophet, which is 
based on the identity of the message he 
shares with the prophets of the Children of 
Israel, or the People of the Book, is absent 
from other passages that establish a direct 
connection between the Prophet and Abra- 
ham. Thus in Q 3:68 it is declared “those 
standing closest to Abraham are those who 
followed him and this Prophet, and those 
who believe.” The qur’anic Prophet is 
explicitly instructed to follow what is called 
the “religion” (milla) of Abraham, and 
such passages surely exclude the religion of 
the Jewish and Christian prophets from the 
scope of the Prophet’s faith (see Jews AND 
JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). 
Abraham himself is declared to have pre- 
ceded the revelation of the Torah and the 
Gospel (Q 3:65), and to have been neither 
Jewish nor Christian, but a hanif(q.v.), a 
Muslim and not a mushrik, “associator” 
(Q 3:67). As the latter designation stands 
mainly for Arabian polytheists (see soUTH 
ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC), follow- 
ing the religion of Abraham means dis- 
sociation not only from the Jewish and 
Christian religious legacy but also from the 
Arabian one. The Prophet is explicitly de- 
manded to follow the religion of Abraham 
in Q 16:123, while the rest of the believers 
are ordered to do the same in Q 3:95. In 
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Q 2:135 the believers who adhere to the 
religion of Abraham are thus refraining 
from becoming Jews or Christians. In 
another passage the Prophet is merely in- 
structed to become a hanif and here the de- 
mand is designed to prevent the Prophet 
from being a mushrik (Q 10:105). Although 
Abraham’s name is not explicitly men- 
tioned, the demand again is probably to 
follow Abraham’s model. The same applies 
to Q 30:30 where the Prophet is urged to 
become a hanif and adhere to the religion 
which is God’s “original creation” (fitra), 
upon which he created humankind. The 
relation between the idea of the “original” 
religion and Abraham is clear from other 
passages describing Abraham’s natural 
monotheism (Q 6:79). 

The particularistic trend of the passages 
which create a direct connection between 
Abraham and the Prophet again seems to 
confine the scope of the message of the 
Prophet to the Arabian sphere, because 
Abraham himself, when linked to the 
Prophet, features in a clearly local context. 
This is the case in Q 2:127-9, where Abra- 
ham and Ishmael “raise up” the founda- 
tions of the house (the Ka‘ba [q.v.]), and 
then Abraham prays to God to send from 
among his descendants a prophet who will 
teach them the book and the wisdom. 


The qur'anic Prophet between God and man 
As a messenger of God, the Prophet is a 
chosen person, because God “chooses 
(yastafi) messengers of the angels and of 
humankind” (Q 22:75). The Quran is 
therefore described as the “speech (q.v.) of 
a noble messenger” (Q 69:40). As God’s 
chosen messenger, the Prophet is the recip- 
ient not only of his revelation but also of 
his infinite supervision, compassion and 
protection (q.v.). This is noted in passages 
such as that in which God is said to have 
never forsaken the Prophet (Q 93:3), and to 
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have exalted his fame (Q 94:4), or raised 
him up to a laudable position (maqam 
mahmid, Q 17:79). God’s compassion 
towards the Prophet comes out in the 
statement that God himself, as well as the 
angels, pray for the Prophet’s peace 

(Q 33:56). For his part, the Prophet is in- 
structed to ask for God’s pardon (Q 4:106; 
47:19; See FORGIVENESS), and is in fact 
granted complete forgiveness for all sins 
(Q 48:2; see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). God’s 
guidance is also secured for the Prophet 
(Q 93:7), as well as his benefaction. God 
thus has improved the socio-economic sta- 
tus of the Prophet (Q 93:6, 8), and gave 
him “abundance” (al-kawthar, Q 108:1), as 
well as the “oft repeated” (q.v.; mathant) 
and the great Quran (Q 15:87). God has 
also alleviated from him the burden of 
fears and anxieties (Q 94:1-3). God’s guid- 
ance is also manifest in the ritual sphere 
(see RITUAL AND THE QURAN), and it is he 
who instructs the Prophet on when to pray 
(e.g. Q 2021303 40:55; 50:39-40), and on 
what the direction of prayer (qibla [q.v.]) 
should be (Q 2:144). The fact that the 
Prophet has become the first Muslim 
among his community is the result of 
God’s ritual guidance. The Prophet is 
ordered to say (Q 6:162-3): “My prayer, my 
ritual sacrifice, my living, my dying — all 
belongs to God, the lord of all being. No 
associate has he, so I have been instructed, 
and I am the first of those who have 


become Muslims” (cf. Q 6:14). 


The quranic Prophet and the believers 
God’s mercy on the Prophet is extended to 
the community that is supposed to follow 
the Prophet and support him, and it is God 
who has consolidated the believers behind 
the Prophet. The Prophet could not have 
achieved this alone (Q 8:63). God’s mercy 
for the Prophet generates the Prophet’s 
mercy for the believers, or as stated in 
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Q 3:159: “It was by God’s mercy that you 
were gentle to them....” In the subsequent 
part of the same passage, God advises his 
messenger to pardon the believers and ask 
forgiveness for them, and to consult them 
in his affairs. Accordingly, the Prophet is 
described as “a messenger from among 
yourselves; your suffering (q.v.) is grievous 
to him, and he is anxious for you, gentle 
and compassionate to the believers” 

(Q 9:128). Forgiveness of sins, which ema- 
nates from the Prophet’s presence, is par- 
ticularly emphasized. Thus in Q 4:64 it is 
stated: “... If, when they wronged them- 
selves, they had come to you and prayed 
for God’s forgiveness, and the messenger 
had prayed for forgiveness for them, they 
would have found God forgiving, compas- 
slonate” (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 
The Prophet’s mercifulness towards the 
believers is also manifest in his function as 
a “witness” (shahid) for his community 

(Q 2:143; 22:78). ‘This seems to be an escha- 
tological role, as is indicated in passages 
describing the last judgment in which the 
Prophet is a witness for his community 
while the other communities have their 
own witnesses, their prophets (cf. Q 4:41; 
16:89; see also Q 16:84; 28:75). His role 

as a shahid probably means that he gives 
evidence as to the identity of both the 
righteous among his people, and of the 
evildoers. For their part, the believers are 
expected to take the Prophet as their 
model (uszva) in their devotion to God and 
in hoping for his reward at the last judg- 
ment (Q 33:21). Their love for God is the 
reason why they must follow the Prophet, 
which is the only way to gain God’s love 
and mercy in return (Q 3:31; see LOVE AND 
AFFECTION). From this affinity between 
God and his messenger follows the need to 
obey them both (Q 3:32; 4:59), because to 
obey the Prophet means obeying God 

(Q 4:80; see OBEDIENCE). Similarly, pledg- 
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ing allegiance (bay‘a) to the Prophet means 
pledging allegiance to God (Q 48:10) and 
God is indeed pleased with those who 
pledge allegiance to his Prophet (Q 48:18; 
see CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES). Women, 
too, pledge allegiance to him and when 
they do they must follow strict religious 
and moral codes and obey him (Q 60:12; 
see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN; VIRTUES AND 
VICES, GOMMANDING AND FORBIDDING; 
WOMEN AND THE QURAN). Apart from obe- 
dience, the believers are expected to be 
more loyal to their Prophet than to their 
own selves (Q 33:6), and treat him with due 
respect (see LOYALTY). This means that 
when they are in his presence they cannot 
withdraw without first asking his leave 

(Q 24:62-3), and they are not permitted to 
raise their voices above his (Q 4.9:1-5, 7; see 
SOCIAL INTERACTIONS). As the believers’ 
model of devotion, the Prophet is also the 
source of their law, which he gives to them 
through a revelation (see LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN). Thus in Q 6:151-3 he is com- 
manded to tell them: “Come, I will recite 
what your lord has forbidden (q.v.) you....” 
This is followed by a list of legal and 
moral regulations (see BOUNDARIES AND 
PRECEPTS). 

The Quran does not only deal with the 
duty to obey the Prophet but also with his 
own individual status among the believers. 
This is apparent mainly in verses defining 
his share in the spoils of war as compared 
with the shares of the rest of the believers 
(see BOOTY). In Q 59:7 the spoils belong to 
God and his messenger, as well as to his 
kinsmen (see FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; 
PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE) and needy Muslims 
(see POVERTY AND THE POOR), and the 
Prophet is given complete authority to dis- 
tribute the booty: “Whatever the messen- 
ger gives you, take; whatever he forbids 
you, give up.” Similarly, in Q 8:1 it is stated 
that the spoils (anfal) belong to God and 
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the messenger. In Q 8:41, however, only 
one-fifth of the booty belongs to the 
Prophet and the needy, and the rest is 
distributed among the participating 
warriors. 

Reference is also made to the status of 
the Prophet’s wives among the believers 
(see WIVES OF THE PROPHET). [hey are 
proclaimed as equal in status to the moth- 
ers of the believers, which means that they 
cannot become wives to the believers after 
the Prophet (Q 33:6). Special moral obliga- 
tions are prescribed to them as wives of the 
Prophet, and their conduct must be im- 
maculate. If they wish to remain his wives 
and not be divorced (see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE), they must undertake not to 
behave indecently, remain in their homes, 
not display their finery, as was the custom 
in the first Age of Ignorance (q.v.; ahiliyya) 
and they have to pray and give alms (see 
ALMSGIVING) and obey God and his mes- 
senger. God will reward them twice over 
for all this (Q 33:28-34). Instructions to 
the believers as to how to behave in the 
Prophet’s household are also specified. 
The believers should not call uninvited, 
nor linger after meals. They have to ask his 
wives for any object they want only while 
standing behind a curtain (Q 33:53; see 
VEIL; BARRIER). Nevertheless, allusion is 
made also to some obscure domestic prob- 
lems that the Prophet had with two of his 
wives (Q 66:1-5), as well as to a group of 
persons who “came with the slander (i/k)” 
(Q 24:11 f£.; see Gossip). ‘The nature of the 
slander is not disclosed in the Qur'an, but 
Muslim tradition associates it with ‘A’isha 
(see ‘A’ISHA BINT ABI BAKR). In contrast 
to the qur’anic proclamation that the 
Prophet’s wives are the mothers of the 
believers, the Qur'an declares that 
Muhammad is not the father of any of 
the believers (Q 33:40), meaning that he 
can marry their women after them. This 


statement is made in connection with the 
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affair of Zayd (b. Haritha), Muhammad’s 
adopted son, the only contemporary of 
Muhammad — apart from the Prophet 
himself — who is mentioned by his proper 
name in the Qur'an. It is stated that after 
Zayd accomplished what he would of his 
wife, God gave her in marriage to the 
Prophet, and the Qur'an asserts that it is 
lawful for the believers to marry the wives 
of their adopted sons (Q 33:37; see LAWFUL 


AND UNLAWFUL). 


The qur'anic Prophet and the unbelievers 
The relationship between the Prophet and 
the unbelievers occupies the bulk of the 
qur anic passages dealing with his pro- 
phetic mission, and many aspects of the 
negative reaction of the unbelievers to his 
message are described (see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD). Their disbelief is depicted in 
some chapters as a refusal to listen to him. 
In one passage the unbelievers say: “Our 
hearts are veiled from what you call us to, 
and there is heaviness in our ears (see 
HEARING AND DEAFNESS), and between us 
and you there 1s a veil” (Q 41:5). In another 
instance they almost strike him down with 
their glances when they hear him preach 
(Q 68:51). Scornful reactions are also 
typical when the Prophet reproaches them 
for worshipping deities other than God 
(Q 21:36; 25:41-2; see MOCKERY). The 
Qur’an emphasizes the unbelievers’ stub- 
bornness (see INSOLENCE AND OBSTINACY) 
when stating that even if God sent the 
Prophet “a book on parchment which they 
can touch with their hands,” they would 
still not believe in him (Q 6:7). 

Disbelief is often focused on a specific 
article of the faith preached by the 
Prophet, namely resurrection (q.v.) and 
the last judgment, which the unbelievers 
usually reject as an impossible process 
(Q 17:49, 98; 21:38, etc.). The unbelievers 
also make specific demands as a condition 


for their belief in the qur’anic Prophet. In 
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Q 10:15 they ask him to change the con- 
tents of his revelations and make them 
more agreeable, and in Q 2:120 (see also 

Q 2:135) the Jews and the Christians ask 
him to follow their religion. The disbelief 
of the Jews, or the People of the Book, is 
especially condemned. They have rejected 
the Prophet despite the fact that the book 
revealed to him confirms their own scrip- 
tures. They are accused of deliberately 
ignoring the injunctions of their own book 
[i.e. to believe in the Prophet] (Q 2:89, 91, 
101; see also Q 4:47). 

Active persecution by the unbelievers is 
also addressed in the Qur'an, particularly 
their threat to expel (akhraja) the Prophet 
from his homeland (Q 17:76). In Q 8:30 this 
is one of a series of other options contem- 
plated, such as confining him or even kill- 
ing him. In Q 9:13 the scheme to expel the 
messenger is coupled with the violation 
of oaths taken by the unbelievers, two 
offences that justify waging war on them 
(see BREAKING TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS). 
The threat of expulsion recurs in stories 
about previous prophets (Q 14:13) such as 
Shu‘ayb (q.v.; Q 7:88) and Lot (q.v.; Q 7:82; 
26:167; 27:56), where it again forms a ma- 
jor component of persecution. Expulsion, 
however, is not merely a threat but is also 
an accomplished fact that emerges in the 
reference to “your city which has expelled 
you” (Q 47:13). The Prophet and the believ- 
ers suffer expulsion from the homeland, as 
indicated in Q 60:1. Here, “expelling the 
messenger and you [i.e. the believers]” fea- 
tures as one of the offences of the unbe- 
lievers, and in Q 2:217 those expelled are 
the inhabitants of the sacred mosque (q.v.; 
see also SAGRED PRECINCTS). Expelling 
them and denying them free access to the 
sacred mosque are denounced as offences 
worse than fighting (q.v.) during the forbid- 
den months (q.v.). The believers who have 
been expelled are ordered to kill their foes 
“wherever you come upon them and expel 
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them from where they have expelled 
you...” (Q 2:191), which again makes 
expulsion a cause for war (q.v.). The same 
offence of forced expulsion is also a reason 
for the believers to dissociate from unbe- 
lievers guilty of this offense, or of assisting 
others in it (Q 60:9). 

Not only does the Qur’an refer to the 
existence of disbelief but it also reveals the 
various reasons for it, which stem from dif- 
ferent sources. In one case its origin is fear; 
the unbelievers say that if they follow the 
Prophet they will be snatched from their 
land (Q 28:57). Those who speak here are 
probably the people of Mecca, to whom 
God immediately answers that he has 
established for them a “secure sanctuary 
(haraman aminan), into which are brought 
the fruits of everything” (Q 28:57; cf. 

Q 8:26; 29:67). The message of the Prophet 
stands here in clear contrast to the Arabian 
values on which the security of the people 
of Mecca rested. The disbelief of the con- 
temporaries of the Prophet is often cou- 
pled with doubts as to the authenticity of 
his message, i.e. whether he truly is the 
messenger of God. These doubts originate 
with presumed faults in his personality and 
message. The personal accusations against 
the Prophet are often based on the claim 
that he is but human, and God does not 
usually send humans as his messengers, 
only angels (Q 17:94; 21:3). The Jews also 
held this point against him (Q 6:91), and 
similar reservations were also held about 
previous prophets by their contemporaries 
(e.g. Q 11:27, Noah; Q 26:154, Salih; 

Q 26:186, Shu‘ayb). Even as a human being 
the social status of the Prophet is not ele- 
vated enough to be a prophet (see SOCIAL 
RELATIONS). This claim by the unbelievers 
is indicated in Q 43:31: “They say: ‘Why 
was this Qur’4n not sent down to some dis- 
tinguished (‘azzm) man of the two cities?’” 

As a result of the notion that a messenger 
of God must be an angel, the demand is 
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often raised by the unbelievers that the 
Prophet produce signs from heaven, i.e. 
miracles (see MIRACLE). He is asked either 
to produce an unspecified sign (aya) himself 
(Q 7:203), or have one sent down to him 
from God (Q 13:7, 27). In Q 11:12 he is 
requested to have a treasure sent down to 
him, or an angel escorting him (see also 

Q 6:8-9; 25:7-8). A prolonged series of spe- 
cific signs is required in Q 17:90-3: that a 
stream be made to gush forth (see sPRINGS 
AND FOUNTAINS); that he produce a garden 
(q.v.) of palms and vines with rivers flowing 
through it; that he make heaven fall; bring 
God and the angels as a surety; produce a 
house of gold (q.v.) ornamentation; go up 
to heaven and bring down a book that can 
be read. The People of the Book (Q 4:153) 
also ask for a real book from heaven, and 
the Jews expect to see a sacrifice that will 
be devoured by fire (q.v.; as a sign of its ac- 
ceptance by God; Q 3:183). 

Failing to produce proofs of his divine 
person, the Prophet is accused of being a 
sorcerer (Q 10:2; 11:7, etc.; see MAGIC) and 
a poet possessed by jinn (q.v.; majniin, 

Q 37:36; 44:14; see also INSANITY; POETRY 
AND POETS). His prophetic message, too, is 
not accepted as divine, and is rejected as a 
“hotchpotch of dreams” (Q 21:5; see 
DREAMS AND SLEEP). The unbelievers usu- 
ally mention such faults when refusing to 
abandon the worship of their deities 

(Q 37:36). His messages are often rejected 
as forged (Q 11:35; 46:8) or plagiarized (see 
FORGERY). In the latter case, his sermons 
are denounced as “fairy-tales of the an- 
cients” that have been dictated to him 

(Q 25:4-6; see also Q 6:25-6, etc.), or have 
been learnt from a human master (Q 74:25; 
see also Q 44:14), whose origin is said to be 
non-Arab (Q 16:103; see INFORMANTS; see 
also Ahrens, Muhammed, 42-4). They too, so 
the unbelievers claim, can do the same 

(Q 8:31). His message, however, is also de- 


nounced as being an innovation previously 
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unheard of in other religions (Q 38:7), one 
which deviates from the forefathers’ reli- 
gion (Q 34:43). The criticism in this respect 
is mainly directed against the clear dis- 
similarity between the structure of the 
Prophet’s sermons and those of previous 
prophets. Thus in Q 28:48 the unbelievers 
wonder why the Prophet has not received 
a revelation like that of Moses, and in 

Q 25:32 they ask why the Qur'an was not 


revealed to the Prophet all at once. 


Diwwine protection 
A large space is allotted in the Qur'an to 
God’s defense of the Prophet against the 
various aspects of rejection, providing the 
main basis on which rests the status of the 
Prophet as a messenger of God. In gen- 
eral, the Qur’an asserts the absurdity of 
disbelief by stressing that it arose in spite of 
the unbelievers’ original desire for guid- 
ance. Thus in Q 35:42 the unbelievers 
swear that if a warner came to them they 
would be more rightly guided than any 
other nation, and in Q 6:157 they swear 
that if a divine book was revealed to them 
they would be more rightly guided than 
any other nation (see also Q 37:167-70). 
God sets out to legitimize the authority of 
his messenger as an exclusive source of 
guidance, and for this a variety of argu- 
ments are set forth in defense of the 
authenticity of his message. In response to 
attacks on the mental integrity of the 
Prophet, God addresses the unbelievers 
saying: “Your comrade is not astray, nei- 
ther does he err (see ERROR), nor does he 
speak out of caprice” (Q 53:2-3). In calling 
him “your comrade” (sahibukum), the 
Prophet is made one of their own kind, 
whose integrity must be well-known to 
them. In this manner God also addresses 
the unbelievers in Q 34:46, telling them 
that “no madness (jinna) is in your com- 
rade” (cf. Q 7:184), and again in Q 81:22: 
“Your comrade is not possessed (majniin).” 
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The origin of the Prophet’s integrity and 
mental fitness is God’s mercy (nz‘ma) which 
prevents him from being a kahin, “sooth- 
sayer,” or possessed (Q 52:29), and indeed 
God repeatedly asserts that he is neither a 
kahin, nor a poet or possessed (Q 68:2; 
69:40-2, etc.). To this context seems also 
to belong the frequent qur’anic insistence 
that the Prophet is not expecting a reward 
or a wage (ar) for his messages (e.g. 

Q 25:57; 34:47; 38:86), which means that he 
is delivering the word of God and not his 
own. A more straightforward statement 
about the authenticity of his revelation is 
repeated in numerous passages asserting 
that the Prophet was sent “with the truth” 
(bi-l-haqq; cf. Q 2:119, 2523 41703 9:333 
35:24, etc.; see TRUTH), and that God and 
the angels bear witness to the truth of his 
message (Q 4:166; 13:43, etc.). The fact that 
the Qur’4n confirms the previous scrip- 
tures, and mainly the stories about earlier 
prophets, is also invoked in support of its 
authenticity (Q 12:110-1). Similarly, when 
the Prophet is himself beset by doubts 

as to the genuine nature of what has been 
revealed to him, he is advised to consult 
those who are well versed in previous 
scriptures — and thus know that the 
Qur'an and those scriptures are alike 

(Q 10:94). 

The Qur'an also answers more specific 
aspects of the doubts raised by the unbe- 
lievers as to the authenticity of the Proph- 
et’s message. To the charge of plagiarism 
God responds by pointing to the Arabic 
language of the Qur’an, which excludes 
the possibility of a non-Arab master teach- 
ing the Prophet, as insinuated by his oppo- 
nents (Q 16:103). The Arabic language 
renders the Qur’an clear to the audience 
(Q 12:2; 41:3) who would not have accepted 
a non-Arabic revelation that could not 
have been understood (Q 26:195, 198-9; 
41:44). Perhaps the assertion that the 
Prophet did not read any book before the 
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revelation of the Qur'an or write it down 
(Q 29:48) is also designed to refute the 
charge of plagiarism. The human nature 
of the Prophet, which is held against him 
by his opponents, is admitted by God him- 
self, who orders his messenger to say that 
he is merely a human being who (never- 
theless) receives revelations (Q 18:1103 41:6; 
see also IMPECGCABILITY). God stresses that 
the mortality of the Prophet does not pre- 
vent him from being a messenger of God, 
and to prove this, God tells his Prophet to 
remind the unbelievers that other prophets 
were mortals too. Thus God advises his 
Prophet to say that Moses received revela- 
tions as a human being (Q 6:91), and that 
messengers to older communities were also 
merely humans (7yal, Q 12:109, etc.). The 
same argument is followed when the 
Qur’an asserts that the Prophet is not an 
innovation among other messengers 

(Q 46:9). Moreover, a messenger of God 
always remains mortal, and he is not per- 
mitted to have other people worship him as 
a god (Q 3:79). While the human nature of 
the Prophet is acknowledged, however, the 
divinity of his message is emphasized. To 
prove this, God advises the Prophet to 
challenge the unbelievers who claim that 
the Quran is forged to produce one or ten 
chapters (siras) similar to the qur’anic 
ones, if they can (Q 10:38; 11:13), or a story 
(hadith) like it (Q 52:33-4; see INIMITABIL- 
ITY; PROVOCATION). Due to the Qur’an’s 
divinity the human qur’anic Prophet has 
no control over its contents, nor of the 
time of its revelation. This point is made 
when people demand that he change his 
message into a more agreeable one, to 
which he is prompted to say: “It is not for 
me to alter it of my own accord; I follow 
nothing except what is revealed to me... 
Had God willed it, I would not have re- 
cited it to you... I have been living among 
you a lifetime before it...” (Q 10:15-6). 


‘The constant human nature of the 
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Prophet prevents him from complying with 
the demands for miracles, and when this 
demand is made, God commands his mes- 
senger to say that the unseen (ghayb) be- 
longs to God alone (Q 10:20). This seems to 
mean that he is but a mortal messenger 
who cannot perform supernatural acts of 
his own volition. Only God has the power 
to produce signs, as the Qur’an itself states 
elsewhere (Q 6:37, etc.), and it is for him to 
decide whom he wishes to guide (Q 13:27). 
Previous prophets are put in the same situ- 
ation when commanded to produce signs, 
and they too answer that they are but mor- 
tals and that they can only produce mira- 
cles with God’s permission (Q 14:10-11). 
Besides, the Qur’an says that the unbeliev- 
ers had a chance to draw a lesson from 
previous scriptures which they know (and 
not wait for fresh signs; cf. Q 20:133). The 
same reply, namely, that the Prophet has 
no knowledge of the unseen, is given when 
demands are made for signs of the ap- 
proaching hour, i.e. the end of the world, 
about which the Qur'an warns quite often 
(Q 7:187-8; 72:25-7). The demand to pro- 
duce signs sent by God may take the form 
of a request to bring down from heaven a 
written text (kitab) that humankind can 
read (see above). To this the Prophet is 
again directed to say: “I am but a mortal, 
a messenger” (Q 17:93). Elsewhere he is 
advised to say that he is not an angel, 
which also seems to be in response to the 
request for signs (Q 6:50; cf. Q 11:31, Noah). 
Nevertheless, the Prophet himself does get 
a chance to see God’s signs, as stated in 

Q 17:1: “Glory be to him who carried his 
servant by night from the sacred mosque to 
the further mosque which we have blessed 
all around, that we might show him some 
of our signs....” 

Apart from defending his authenticity in 
the eyes of the unbelievers, God directly 
helps the Prophet himself, which is de- 
signed to encourage him and offer him 
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various kinds of comfort and moral sup- 
port (see CONSOLATION). To begin with, 
comfort is offered through the statement 
that God exempts the Prophet from re- 
sponsibility for the unbelievers, saying that 
his mission is only to deliver the message 
(Q 5:99), and that he is not supposed to be 
the guardian of the unbelievers (Q 6:107; 
10:1083 17:54, etc.). God himself undertakes 
the responsibility for them (Q 42:6). To 
emphasize this point God says that the 
Prophet cannot guide the dead (see DEATH 
AND THE DEAD), the blind (see visIoN AND 
BLINDNESS) and the deaf (Q 27:80-1; 
30:52-3; 35:22), neither can he force them 
(to repent; Q 50:45; see TOLERANCE AND 
GOMPULSION; REPENTANCE AND PENANCE). 
To comfort the Prophet and encourage 
him, God tells him that he is aware of the 
distress that the words of the unbelievers 
have caused him (Q 15:97), and advises him 
not to let his soul be wasted in regrets for 
the unbelievers (Q 35:8). Although the 
Prophet tends to consume himself with 
anguish over their disbelief (Q 18:6; 26:3), 
God tells him not to let the unbelievers tor- 
ment him by what they do or say (Q 3:176; 
5:41; 10:65; 15:88; 16:127; 27:70). God states 
that the Quran has not been revealed to 
him to make him miserable (Q 20:2), nor to 
disquiet his heart (Q 7:2). In a series of pas- 
sages God encourages the Prophet to bear 
patiently (¢sbir) the hardships and adhere to 
his prophetic mission (see TRUST AND 
PATIENGE). For example, in Q 10:109 he is 
urged to endure his sufferings patiently and 
to follow what is being revealed to him (cf. 
Q 43:43). In Q 20:130 he is told to bear 
patiently what the unbelievers say, and 
continue proclaiming the lord’s praise day 
and night (see also Q 52:48-9, etc.). In other 
passages God demands that the Prophet 
patiently endure his sufferings along with 
those who call to their lord in the morning 
(q.v.) and evening (q.v.), and not yield to 
the temptations of worldly pleasures 
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(Q 18:28; cf. Q 20:131). When urging his 
Prophet to endure the hardships, the 
example of previous prophets is often 
adduced. Thus, in Q 46:35 he is entreated 
to be as patient as other prophets previ- 
ously were, and in Q 38:17 he is told to 
exercise patience with what is being said 
to him and remember David the man of 
might. Conversely, he is told to be patient 
and avoid bad examples such as that of the 
“man of the whale” (Ytinus, i.e. Jonah; 

Q 68:48-50). 

The example of previous messengers 
plays a central role in the encouragement 
of the Prophet (Q 11:120; cf. Q 23:44; 
51:52-4). They too, God says, were rejected 
as liars by their respective peoples (Q 3:184; 
6:33-43 35:45 41:43), and when they were al- 
most overtaken by despair (q.v.), God res- 
cued them, and the unbelievers suffered his 
retribution (Q 12:110; 38:14). Likewise, pre- 
vious messengers were mocked (Q 6:10; 
13:32; 21:41) and had enemies (q.v.), but 
God was their savior (Q 25:31). As for the 
signs demanded from him by the unbeliev- 
ers, God says that such signs would be use- 
less just as they were useless to previous 
prophets who were commanded to pro- 
duce them (Q 2:118; 21:5-6). The Prophet 
can, of course, try and seek out a hole in 
the ground or a ladder in heaven if he 
were distressed because the unbelievers 
have turned away from him, but in the 
end it is God alone who can turn them 
into believers (Q 6:35). 

In many passages God advises the 
Prophet how to remain on his own path 
when under pressure from different quar- 
ters. In some cases the Prophet is simply 
advised to part company with the unbeliev- 
ers to avoid open confrontation. ‘Thus in 
Q 73:10 God tells him to “forsake them (wa- 
uljurhum) graciously,” and in Q 43:89 he is 
told to turn away from them (isfah ‘anhum), 
and the same is suggested to him in other 
passages (Q 51:54, tawalla ‘anhum; Q 15:94; 
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32:30, a Tid; Q 15:3; 43:83, dharhum). In some 
instances God prompts him to tell the un- 
believers that his own religion will remain 
different from the one they follow, as for 
example in Q 10:104: “I do not worship 
those you worship apart from God” (see 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN). 
Similarly, in Q 10:41 God says: “If they say 
that you lie, tell them: ‘I have my work and 
you have your work. You have nothing to 
do with what I do, and I have nothing to 
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do with what you do’” (see also Q 26:216). 
The same quietist policy is suggested to the 
Prophet in passages advising him to rely on 
God and await his final judgment. Thus in 
Q 22:68-9 God tells him: “And if they 
should dispute with you, say: “God knows 
very well what you are doing, God shall 
judge between you on the day of resur- 
rection....’” Elsewhere he is advised to say, 
when the people turn their backs on him: 
“God is sufficient for me, there is no God 
but he, in him I have put my trust” 
(Q 9:129; cf. Q 27:79; 33:48). Similarly, he is 
advised to debate with the unbelievers in a 
gentle and a refined manner (Q 167125; 
23:96; see DEBATE AND DISPUTATION). 
When the unbelievers demand of the 
Prophet that he abandon his religion and 
follow them instead, God again advises 
him on how to stay firm. In one particular 
instance the Prophet and his followers are 
challenged to become Jews and Christians, 
in which case, staying firm means following 
the religion of Abraham (Q 2:135). In more 
general terms, the unbelievers would like 
to see the Prophet following their “evil in- 
clinations” (ahwa’), and here God encour- 
ages him not to follow their awa’ and 
adhere to his own sharia (Q 45:18; 5:48-9; 
see also Q 42:15). In more explicit terms, 
God demands that he “not obey” the 
unbelievers and the mundfiqin, “hypocrites” 
(see HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY), and 
only follow what is being revealed to him 


(Q 3321-2). 
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A unique case 1s Q 17:73-5 in which the 
unbelievers come near to tempting the 
Prophet away from that which has been 
revealed to him, inciting him to forge a 
more agreeable revelation, following which 
they will take him as their friend (see 
FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP). It is only thanks 
to God’s intervention that he remains 
firm, and the Qur'an asserts that if he had 
inclined to them God would have punished 
him severely. A similar situation of a dis- 
torted revelation is described in Q 22:52 
with reference to previous prophets: Each 
one of them was subjected to the tempta- 
tion of Satan who cast words of his own 
into their recitation. The Qur'an, however, 
asserts that God annuls what Satan casts 
and confirms his own signs. 

In other passages God’s protection of his 
messenger is more active which implies a 
more militant clash between the Prophet 
and the unbelievers. ‘To begin with, in 
Q 5:67 God grants him immunity from the 
people to help him deliver his message 
safely. When the unbelievers expel the 
Prophet, God sends him his sechina (q.v.; 
sakinatahu) and supports him with unseen 
legions. This event occurs when the 
Prophet and a companion of his are hiding 
in a cave (q.v.) and he reassures his friend 
that God is with them (Q 9:40). ‘To help the 
Prophet endure his expulsion, God prom- 
ises him in a special vision (ru’ya) that he 
and the believers will enter the sacred 
mosque and there perform the rituals 
(Q 48:27). A similar promise is perhaps 
made in Q 28:85: “He who imposed the 
Quran on you will surely restore you to a 
place which will be home.” In direct mili- 
tary clashes with the unbelievers, God 
actually fights for him (Q 8:17), and grants 
him victory (q.v.; fath, Q 48:1). God’s pro- 
tection and aid emanate from his mercy 
and bountifulness towards the Prophet, 
which avert all attempts at injuring him 
(Q 4:113), and as a result of this God has rid 
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him of those who mock him (Q 15:95), and 
promises to rid him of those who do not 
believe (Q 2:137). His foes are explicitly 
warned about God’s wrath, as in Q 17:76, 
where those who plot to expel him from 
the land are warned of a swift destruction. 
Likewise, God took vengeance on the foes 
of previous prophets (Q 30:47). Fighting 
angels inflict God’s wrath on the Prophet’s 
foes, smiting them above the necks 

(Q 8:12-13). The angel Gabriel (q.v.) too is 
his protector, alongside the righteous 
among the believers and the other angels 
(Q 66:4). But God’s retribution usually 
awaits the foes in hell (see HELL AND 
HELLFIRE). The fate of hell awaits those 
who assault the Prophet during prayer 

(Q 96:9-19), and those who make a 

breach with him (Q 4:115; 59:4; cf Q 47:32). 
In response to such opposition, the Qur'an 
sets clear limits to God’s mercy as emanat- 
ing from the Prophet, and explicitly 
excludes the unbelievers from it. Thus in 
Q 9:113 it 1s stated that “It is not for the 
Prophet and the believers to ask pardon for 
the associators, even though they may be 
near kinsmen (see KINSHIP), after that it has 
become clear to them that they will be the 
inhabitants of hell.” For his part, the 
Prophet is commanded to wage holy war 
on the unbelievers, as stated in Q 9:73 and 
in Q 66:9: “O Prophet, struggle (jahid) 
against the infidels and the hypocrites 

and be harsh with them; their refuge is 
hell — an evil homecoming” (see also 

Q 25:52; see JIHAD). God’s help to the 
Prophet also encompasses the entire com- 
munity of believers, and his help is there- 
fore described in several passages as being 
extended to them collectively. Thus in 

Q 8:26 God says: “Remember when you 
were few and abased in the land (see 
OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE), and were 
fearful that the people would snatch you 
away; but he gave you refuge and assisted 
you with his help, and provided you with 
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the good things, for which you might be 
haply thankful.” Divine help is usually 
given to the believers on the battlefield, as 
seems to be the case in Q 3:13: “There has 
already been a sign for you in the two com- 
panies which encountered each other, one 
company fighting in the way of God and 
another unbelieving; they saw them twice 
the like of them, as the eye sees, but God 
assists with his help whom he will...” A 
specific designation of the place in which 
God helped the believers is provided in 

Q 3:123: “God helped you at Badr (q.v.) 


when you were abject....” 


The Qur’an and Muhammad’s siva 
The Quran contains numerous allusions 
to events in the Prophet’s life without plac- 
ing them in a concrete context. Apart from 
issues already mentioned above there are 
many more allusions to incidents and expe- 
riences, most of which gain their context 
outside of the Qur’an, in the realm of the 
siva, 1.e. Muhammad’s biography. Here the 
qur anic allusions to the Prophet’s life and 
prophetic experience reappear as embed- 
ded in a clear chronological sequence of 
events. It is impossible to survey here all 
the qur’anic allusions that are found in the 
siva; only some of them will be highlighted. 
One of the earliest stra compilations in 
which a massive presence of qur’anic allu- 
sions exists is by Ibn Ishaq, whose sira of 
Muhammad is available in several recen- 
sions, the most famous of which is Ibn 
Hisham’s (d. 218/833). Here the general 
narrative framework — which is retained 
in every other biography of Muham- 
mad — is as follows: The life of the 
Prophet is divided into two major phases, 
Meccan and Medinan, which corresponds 
to the traditional division of the Qur'an 
into Meccan and Medinan periods. ‘The 
Meccan period spans from Muhammad’s 
birth until his emigration (q.v.) to Medina 
(q.v.). The episodes covering this phase 
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describe his birth and his early years in 
Mecca, his first revelation, the beginning of 
his public preaching, his persecution by his 
fellow Quraysh tribesmen, and his emigra- 
tion to Medina. The Medinan period con- 
sists of episodes describing his arrival 
there, the consolidation of his relations 
with the local Arab tribes, his struggle 
against the local Jews, and primarily his 
campaigns and battles (maghazi) against 
Mecca (see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). 
These clashes culminated in the fall of 
Mecca, and in the eventual spread of 
Islam throughout Arabia. This sequence of 
events has a well-established chronological 
framework: The Meccan period begins 
with what is known as the “Year of the Ele- 
phant,” in which, according to most tradi- 
tions, Muhammad 1s said to have been 
born (with reference to stira 105, “The Ele- 
phant”; see aBRAHA). His first revelation is 
said to have occurred when he was forty, 
his emigration is dated to ten years later 
(622 c.£.), and the fall of Mecca is dated to 
8/630, while Muhammad’s death is said to 
have taken place in 11/632. 


The Meccan period 
For the Meccan period the siva uses 
qur anic passages that have been embed- 
ded in traditions describing Muhammad’s 
first revelation, first admonitions, and espe- 
cially his persecution by the unbelievers 
(for details see Rubin, Eye, 103-66). For the 
first revelation the most prevalent passage 
that has been selected is Q 96:1-5: “Recite 
in the name of your lord who created....” 
For the subsequent event of the temporary 
lapse of revelation, Q 93:3 was chosen: 
“Your lord has not forsaken you nor does 
he hate [you].” For his first public sermon, 
Q 26:214 was adduced: “And warn your 
nearest relations....” Several qur’anic 
passages appear in sira descriptions of 
Muhammad’s persecution by the Meccans, 
e.g. sira 111 in which Abii Lahab is cursed 
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and promised punishment in hell. Abii La- 
hab is the designation of an uncle of 
Muhammad and in the siva he leads a 
strong opposition against the Prophet for 
which this chapter is said to have been re- 
vealed as divine retribution. Other pas- 
sages that appear in the context of 
persecution describe the exchange of accu- 
sations between the Prophet and his oppo- 
nents (€.g. Q 4.1:3-45 13:31; 25:7-8; 17:90-3; 
16:103). One of them, Q 38:4-8, is embed- 
ded in traditions describing the role of 
Aba Talib, another of the Prophet’s un- 
cles, in helping his nephew confront the 
unbelievers. The passage about the 
Prophet and his companion in the cave 

(Q 9:40) appears in the descriptions of 
Muhammad’s journey (hyra) from Mecca 
to Medina, the companion being Abi Bakr 


(see COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET). 


The Medinan period 
The Medinan period revolves around 
Muhammad’s campaigns against the Mec- 
cans as well as against the Jews, and in 
some cases the links between them and the 
Qur'an are obvious, because the names of 
some campaigns are explicitly mentioned 
in scripture. This applies to Badr (2/624), 
which is mentioned in a passage describing 
angels assisting the fighting believers 
(Q 3:123-8), and to Hunayn (q.v.; 8/630). 
The latter location is mentioned in a pas- 
sage again describing how the sechina as 
well as unseen legions (of angels) help the 
fighting believers (Q 9:25-6). In other cases 
the link is only revealed through the tradi- 
tions (see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN), while 
in the Qur'an explicit links are missing. 
Thus there are additional passages linked 
in traditions to Badr, mainly Q 8:1-19 in 
which the division of spoils is discussed, 
and the help of angels smiting the unbe- 
lievers is described yet again. ‘The connec- 
tion with other campaigns is revealed 
through traditions only. Passages that are 
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linked to the battle of Uhud (3/625), for 
example, are Q 3:121-2, in which the 
Prophet lodges the believers in their 
ditches for the battle, and “two parties” of 
the believers are about to lose heart. The 
praise of martyrs (q.v.; shuhada’), whom the 
Quran describes as “living with their lord” 
and rejoicing in his bounty (cf. Q 3:169-71) 
is also linked to the believers who fell at 
Uhud. The expulsion of the Jewish tribe 
of al-Nadir (see NADIR, BANU AL-) from 
Medina is reported with reference to 

Q 59:1-3 which describes the expulsion of 
the unbelieving People of the Book from 
their habitations. They thought that their 
fortresses would defend them but God 
defeated them in the end. A link to the 
Battle of the Ditch (see PEOPLE OF THE 
bircH) and the subsequent campaign 
against the Jewish tribe of Qurayza (q.v.; 
5/626-7) is found in traditions about 

Q 33:9-27. Here the Qur'an describes hosts 
of confederates (ahzab) coming against the 
believers whom God defeats by means of 
winds (see AIR AND WIND) and unseen 
legions (of angels). 

Special reference is made to the role of 
the hypocrites (munafiqun) in spreading 
doubts among the Medinan believers, 
“people of Yathrib,” and in inducing them 
to retreat. The faithful believers who have 
remained firm are praised, and the passage 
concludes with the defeat of the People of 
the Book who supported the confederates. 
They are brought down from their for- 
tresses and the believers slay some of them 
and take others as captives. God bequeaths 
their lands and possessions to the believers. 
To the Jews of Qurayza are also linked the 
verses of Q 8:55-8 in which those who have 
broken their compact with the Prophet 
are severely criticized. The affair of al- 
Hudaybiya (6/628) and the subsequent 
campaign against the Jews of Khaybar are 
linked to the bulk of stira 48. In it the 
believers pledge allegiance to the Prophet 
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“under the tree,” and God rewards them 
with a swift victory and many spoils. 
Among the remaining quranic allusions 
in the stra, stira 9 may also be mentioned. 
It is connected to events that took place 
during Muhammad’s campaign to ‘Tabak 
(9/630) as well as during Abii Bakr’s pil- 
grimage (q.v.) to Mecca (9/631). Problems 
with opposing groups within Medina (led 
by Aba ‘Amir and others) are also con- 
nected to this stra, mainly to Q 9:107 in 
which reference is made to “those who 
have taken a mosque in opposition and 
unbelief, and to divide the believers...” (see 
MOSQUE OF THE DISSENSION). The final 
stages of his career, when most of the 
pagan Arabs became Muslims and delega- 
tions came from all over Arabia to pledge 
allegiance to the Prophet in Medina, are 
connected to Q 110 (Strat al-Nasr, “Suc- 
cor”). In it (Q 110:2) the Prophet sees “men 
entering God’s religion in throngs.” 
Muhammad’s farewell sermon which he 
delivered during his last pilgrimage to 
Mecca (10/632; see FAREWELL PILGRIM- 
AGE), a few months before his death, has 
also many qur’anic links, e.g. Q 5:3: “Today 
I have perfected your religion for you, and 
I have completed my blessing of you and I 
have approved Islam for your religion.” 


The chronology of revelation 
The link between the Qur'an and the life 
of Muhammad as established in the szra 
has provided the Qur'an with a concrete 
context of revelation, or asbab al-nuziil, as 
this came to be known among Muslim 
Qur'an exegetes. Since the mid-19th cen- 
tury c.E., scholars investigating the history 
of the Quran have followed the siva frame- 
work which the Quran has acquired, and 
developed the traditional asbab al-nuzil into 
an elaborate chronology of revelation (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). They 
divided the qur’anic passages not only into 
Meccan and Medinan periods, but also 
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into “early Meccan,” “late Meccan,” and 
so on. Not all of the scholars have shown 
the same degree of dependence on Islamic 
tradition and some, like Bell, gave more 
weight to textual considerations of style 
and form (see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE QUR'AN; LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF 
THE QURAN). All of them, however, have 
treated the Qur'an as the prophetic cre- 
ation of the historical Muhammad, and as 
a key to the study of his own spiritual 
development. The relationship between 
the qur’anic text and the historical 
Muhammad is, however, far from clear. 
Some, like John Wansbrough, have not 
even accepted the Arabian provenance of 
the Quran. Above all, it should especially 
be borne in mind that the stra and the asbab 
al-nuziul traditions are all part of hadith 
material, the historical authenticity of 
which has been shown to be very problem- 
atic. A reconstructed chronology of revela- 
tion based on this material must therefore 
be taken with the utmost caution. 


Uri Rubin 
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Muhkamat wa-Mutashabihat | see 
AMBIGUOUS; EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: 


CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL; VERSES 
Mule see ANIMAL LIFE 


Mu’minin see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF 


Murder 


The unlawful killing of a human being 
with malicious forethought. The Qur’an 
uses the verb qatala to denote “kill” as well 
as “murder.” In the latter sense it is used to 
describe both infanticide (q.v.), as in 

Q 6:140: “Lost are they who slay their chil- 
dren (q.v.) out of folly and ignorance 
(q.v.),” and the intentional killing of an- 
other without legal right, such as in Q 5:32: 
“Whosoever kills another — unless for 
murder or highway robbery (fasad fi l-ard, 
see THEFT; CORRUPTION) — it is as though 
he has killed the entirety of humanity.” 
The penalty for the latter is the death of 
the murderer at the option of the victim’s 
next of kin, as in Q 17:33: “Nor take 

life — which God has made sacred — ex- 
cept for just cause. And if anyone is mur- 
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dered, we have given his heir authority [to 
demand gqisas or to forgive].” If they 
choose not to exercise this right, they are 
entitled to compensation, diya, as in 

Q 2:178, “If any remission is by the de- 
ceased’s heir [lit. “brother”; see INHERIT- 
ANCE], then reasonable demands are 
granted and generous compensation is his 
due” (see BLOODSHED; BLOOD MONEY; 
KINSHIP; BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). 

According to the Qur’an, intentional 
murder is second only to associating other 
deities with God in terms of its sinfulness 
(see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS). Indeed, it is the only sin other 
than polytheism (see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM) for which the Qur’an explicitly 
threatens eternal damnation (see ETER- 
NITY; ESCHATOLOGY), at least in cases 
where the victim is a believer in God, as in 
Q 4:93, “Whosever intentionally kills a 
believer is punished in hell (see HELL AND 
HELLFIRE), to dwell therein forever, with 
the anger of God and his curse (q.v.); and 
God prepares for him an awful punish- 
ment” (see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 
The best reading of the Qur'an, however, 
would also extend this threat to include the 
intentional murder of any person, simply 
by virtue of the victim’s humanity. This 
non-sectarian reading of the absolute 
immorality of murder (see ETHICS AND THE 
QuR’AN) is based on the general language 
of Q 5:32, which states in full: “Whosoever 
kills another — unless for murder or high- 
way robbery (fasad fi l-ard) — it is as though 
he has killed the whole of humanity. And, 
whosoever saves a life (q.v.), it is as though 
he has saved the whole of humanity.” 

This verse appears at the end of the story 
of Cain and Abel (q.v.), and the Qur'an 
describes this rule as having been decreed 
for the Children of Israel (q.v.). None of 
the commentators (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), how- 
ever, suggest it 1s limited to that group but, 
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instead, assume that its significance also 
extends to Muslims. One report attributed 
to al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) explains 
this extension as follows: “Why should the 
blood of Jews (see JEws AND JUDAISM) be 
more precious to God than our blood?” 
(Tabart, Tafst, x, 239, ad Q 5:32). Accord- 
ing to the Qur'an, Cain killed Abel be- 
cause he was jealous when his sacrifice to 
God was rejected but Abel’s was not. 
When Cain resolved to kill Abel and 
informed him of that intention, Abel 
appears in the Quran to accept calmly his 
brother’s decision, announcing that he 
would rather die than kill his own brother 
unlawfully (see LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL; 
BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD). Indeed, 
Abel’s apparent willingness to submit to his 
brother’s plan gave pause to interpreters of 
the Qur’an who argued that Abel must 
have defended himself. Accordingly, they 
agreed that he only meant that he would 
not kill his brother in self-defense for fear 
of killing him unlawfully. Alternatively, 
some argued that self-defense might not 
have been allowed at that time. 

The classical commentators do not give 
an explicit answer about the relationship of 
Q 4:93, where the threat of eternal punish- 
ment for murder is expressly associated 
with the murder of a believer (see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF; COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY 
IN THE QuR’AN), to the more general lan- 
guage of Q 5:32, except by explaining how 
it 1s possible to equate the murder of one 
person with the murder of all humankind. 
Indeed, this latter problem occupies most 
of the attention of the commentators. 
Al-Tabart (d. 310/923; Tafsir, ad Q 5:32) 
reports several different opinions on the 
meaning of this seemingly problematic 
analogy, beginning with an opinion attrib- 
uted to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 69/688). According 
to this report, nafs, “person,” as used in 
Q 5:32, does not mean a generic person, 
but rather connotes either a prophet (see 
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PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD) or a reli- 
gious leader (imam, q.v.). Most opinions al- 
Tabari reports, however, suggest that the 
analogy is conceptual, viz. the sin of inten- 
tional murder should be deemed as mon- 
strous as killing the whole of humanity. 
Al-Tabari accepts this position mainly on 
the corroborating evidence of Q 4:93, 
which conclusively establishes the mon- 
strosity of even one intentional murder. 
Al-Razi (d. 6006/1209; Tafst; ad Q 5:32) fur- 
ther develops this argument, saying that 
the analogy has three plausible interpreta- 
tions. The first is that humans should deem 
the intentional killing of even one of them 
as heinous as killing all of them; the second 
is that humans should act just as urgently 
to prevent the murder of one person as 
they would to prevent the murder of their 
species; and the third is that someone who 
is prepared to kill another intentionally for 
worldly gain, is prepared to kill again, and 
thus represents a threat to all humanity. 

The question unanswered by al-Razi and 
al-Tabart, however, is why the sin of mur- 
dering one person is morally comparable 
to killing all humanity. Al-Zamakhshari 
(d. 538/1144; Kashshaf ad Q 5:32) tries to 
explain why this is so. He argues that all 
human beings share certain common 
attributes, namely dignity (karama) and a 
personal right to life (huwrma). An inten- 
tional murder does more than kill a single 
life; it also destroys a being whom God has 
honored and to whom God has granted 
this right to bodily integrity, thereby insult- 
ing something that God has honored. 
Thus, the relevant aspect of the analogy 
comes from the spiritual dignity humans 
enjoy as God’s privileged act of creation 
(q.v.). Intentional murder, then, is not sim- 
ply a despicable act for a fleeting gain; it is 
also a direct assault on God’s creative plan 
(see also COSMOLOGY). 

This last notion, while only implied by 
al-Zamakhshari, is made explicit by al- 
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Tabataba’ (d. 1982). He argues that 
humanity, although characterized by plu- 
rality, is united by a common essence that 
each member of the group enjoys. It is this 
trait of humanity that God wants to pre- 
serve throughout time. Intentional murder 
is then a direct interference with God’s 
plan to preserve the human race (see also 
WAR; JIHAD; HOSTAGES; DEATH AND THE 


DEAD). 
Mohammad Fadel 
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Musaylima 


Musaylima b. Thumama b. Kabir b. 
Habib b. al-Harith b. ‘Abd al-Harith, a 
leader of the Bana Hanifa and rival of 

the Prophet. Muslim sources derisively 
nickname him “Musaylima the liar” (al- 
kadhdhab, see Lie). Musaylima is a diminu- 
tive form of Maslama; this can be deduced 
from a verse of ‘Umara b. ‘Ukayl (Mubar- 
rad, Kamil, iti, 26). 

The basis of the rivalry between Mu- 
hammad and Musaylima was the latter’s 
claim to prophethood (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). Musaylima made his peo- 
ple believe that he was receiving revelation 
from God the Merciful (al-Rahman, see Gop 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES) through the angel 
Gabriel (q.v.). It is essential to stress that 
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Musaylima never denied the prophethood 
of Muhammad; he rather claimed that he 
was destined to share this mission with 
him. In all their encounters, Muhammad 
categorically rejected the quest of Musay- 
lima to share his mission or be appointed 
Muhammad’s successor after his death (see 
CALIPH; POLITICS AND THE QURAN; 
GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). 
The letters exchanged between them bear 
clear evidence of their contrasting atti- 
tudes. Musaylima wrote to Muhammad us- 
ing the title “Messenger (q.v.) of Allah” 
and claimed that God bestowed on him 
partnership in prophethood (fa-inni gad 
ushriktu ft l-amri ma‘aka). “Half of the earth 
(q.v.) was given to Quraysh (q.v.) and the 
other half was allotted to us (1.e. to Bana 
Hanifa), but Quraysh are people who ex- 
ceed their bounds.” In his response, the 
Prophet addresses Musaylima as “the liar,” 
asserts that the earth (in its entirety) be- 
longs to God who gives it “as heritage to 
whomever he pleases of his servants” 
(Bayhaqt, Mahasin, 1, 49; see GEOGRAPHY; 
COSMOLOGY). 

Early traditions (see HADITH AND THE 
QuUR’AN) may help establish the period of 
Musaylima’s activity and his connections 
with Mecca (q.v.). According to reliable 
sources, he married Kayyisa bint al-Harith 
of the Meccan aristocratic clan of “Abd 
Shams (see TRIBES AND CLANS). Musaylima 
was her second husband. The Prophet met 
Musaylima in Medina (q.v.) several times 
(it is reported that when Musaylima ar- 
rived in Medina for the first time accompa- 
nied by a unit of Bana Hanifa warriors, he 
stayed in Kayyisa’s grove). In reference to 
the impertinent demands of Musaylima, 
Muhammad refused to give him “even a 
splinter of a palm branch” which he held 
in his hand. At a later meeting with a dele- 
gation of Bant Hanifa, the members of 
the delegation decided to embrace Islam, 
but changed their minds after returning to 
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Yamama, and aligned themselves with 
Musaylima instead. Musaylima was held in 
high esteem: his companions called him 
“the merciful one of Yamama” (rahman al- 
Yamama). Also, as befitted the usual manner 
in which holy persons, soothsayers (q.v.) 
and prophets appeared, he was veiled and 
disguised. There are many common fea- 
tures and methods in the prophetic careers 
of Musaylima and Muhammad. Like 
Muhammad, Musaylima claimed to be the 
recipient of divine revelation (see REVE- 
LATION AND INSPIRATION). Further, he 
claimed to heal the sick (see ILLNESS AND 
HEALTH) and work miracles (see MIRACLE). 
Naturally enough, Muslim tradition de- 
scribes his claims to such powers as totally 
baseless. 

In Yamama, Musaylima succeeded in 
gaining the support of many tribal groups 
who came under his control after the death 
of Hawdha, the former chief of the area 
in the service of Persia. In the last years 
before the Prophet’s death, he attempted to 
establish a social order based on an alli- 
ance (see CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES) be- 
tween the people of Yamama and tribal 
groups which moved to Yamama and set- 
tled there. Musaylima erected a safe area 
(haram) in which certain places inhabited 
by his allies (qura al-ahalif) were included. 
According to Muslim sources, the haram 
was managed in a corrupt way and the 
Bani Usayyid, who served as its guardians 
mistreated other groups. When these 
groups complained, Musaylima did not re- 
dress the injustice. Instead, he read to them 
“the answer he got from heaven,” meaning 
a verse from his Qur'an: “(I swear) by the 
darkness of the night and by the black 
wolf, the Usayyid did not violate [the sanc- 
tity] of the haram” (see SANCTITY AND THE 
SAGRED; JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE). When 
the Usayyid continued their transgressions, 
another verse was released: “[I swear] by 
the dark night and by the softly treading 
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lion, the Usayyid cut neither fresh nor 
dry.” 

The death of the prophet Muhammad 
raised the hopes of the community of Mu- 
saylima. In one of the speeches said to 
have been delivered in that period and 
which was directed to the Bant Hanifa, 
Musaylima stressed the qualities of his 
people and his land in comparison with 
Quraysh and Mecca: “What made Qu- 
raysh more deserving of prophethood than 
yourselves? They are not greater in num- 
ber than you; your land is wider than their 
land. Gabriel ( Jibril) descends from heaven 
like he used to descend to Muhammad.” 
Musaylima claimed that the revelation 
transmitted to Muhammad had ceased 
with his death and henceforth it would be 
transmitted to him alone. The feeling that 
he was now the sole prophet is expressed in 
a verse attributed to Musaylima: 


O you, woman, take the tambourine and 
play, 

and disseminate the virtues of this prophet! 
Passed away the prophet of Bani Hashim, 
and rose up the prophet of Bani Ya‘rub 
(Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, vi, 341). 


Musaylima’s adherents grew in number 
and prestige. The situation in Yamama in- 
spired a feeling of security and peace (q.v.). 
This feeling was, however, shaken by the 
unexpected arrival of a former soothsayer 
(see DIVINATION; FORETELLING), who 
claimed that she had been granted revela- 
tions from heaven. Her name was Sajah bt. 
al-Harith. She was a Christian of the tribe 
of ‘Tamim but lived among the Christian 
Arabs of ‘Taghlib (see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY; ARABS). According to some 
sources, the forces led by Sajah intended to 
attack the troops of Abi Bakr under the 
command of Khalid b. al-Walid who set 
out to crush the apostasy (q.v.; ridda) of the 
tribes after the Prophet’s death. In her 
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forces were warriors from her people and 
others who joined them. After some skir- 
mishes, she decided to fight Musaylima 
and conquer Yamama. Musaylima invited 
her to meet him in order to negotiate a 
peaceful solution. He recognized Sajah as 
his partner in prophethood and declared 
that the land allotted by God to Quraysh 
would be transferred to Sajah and her 
people. The other half would belong to 
Musaylima. Moreover, Musaylima 
granted Sajah the crops Yamama had 
produced that year and promised her the 
crops of the next year. Sajah returned to 
the Jazira after a few days. (Some reports 
maintain that Musaylima married Sajah, 
but differ as to whether she remained 
with him until his death, or if he cast her 
off soon after their marriage; cf. Vacca, 
Sadjah.) 

Abi Bakr became aware of the rising 
authority of Musaylima and decided to 
send Khalid b. al-Walid at the head of the 
Muslim army to fight Musaylima and his 
forces. He wrote a letter to Khalid b. al- 
Walid, stressing the power of the Bani 
Hanifa and their courage. The bravery of 
Bani Hanifa is said to have been men- 
tioned in Q 48:16. On his way to fight 
Musaylima, Khalid b. al-Walid informed 
his army of Abi Bakr’s letter concerning 
Bani Hanifa. In the clashes with the Bana 
Hanifa, a division of the army that came 
from those Medinans who had assisted 
Muhammad in his emigration (q.v.) from 
Mecca (the Ansar, see EMIGRANTS AND 
HELPERS) attacked Yamama and fought 
bravely together with the Meccans who 
had fled with Muhammad (the Muhaji- 
ran). They were summoned to help out in 
dangerous situations in the bloody battle of 
‘Aqraba’. At the outset, the Bana Hanifa 
succeeded in repulsing the bedouin (q.v.) 
attacks. The solution of Khalid was to put 
the bedouin fighters of the army behind 
the lines of the well motivated and stead- 
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fast warriors of the Emigrants (Muhajiriin) 
and Helpers (Ansar). Cases of exemplary 
bravery on the part of these groups are re- 
corded in the sources. Eventually, Wahshi 
killed Musaylima with his javelin in a place 
dubbed in the Muslim sources as “the Gar- 
den of Death.” According to some far- 
fetched traditions, Musaylima was 140 or 
150 years old when he died in 11/632. 

The intense loyalty of Musaylima’s fol- 
lowers can be gauged from the various sto- 
ries that have been passed down. A woman 
who heard about his death exclaimed, 
“Alas, prince of the believers!” (wa amir al- 
mu mininah). A wounded warrior of the 
Bani Hanifa, in his agony, asked a Muslim 
warrior to kill him in order to put him out 
of his misery. Upon hearing of Musay- 
lima’s death, he remarked: “A prophet 
whom his people caused to perish” (nabiy- 
_yun dayya‘ahu qawmuhu). The Muslim war- 
rior, enraged by these words, gave him the 
coup de grace. 

The belief in the prophethood of Musay- 
lima survived among his believers in the 
first decades of Islam. His adherents used 
to gather in the mosque of the Bani 
Hanifa in Kifa and the call /@ aha alla 
Wah wa-Musaylima rasilu llah was heard 
from the minaret. ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘td 
ordered the detention of the followers of 
Musaylima. Some repented and were 
released. Those who clung to their faith 
were executed. 
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A non-qur’anic term (pl. masahif) denoting 
the written corpus of the Qur'an; in both 
classical and modern contexts this term 
creates a theological distinction between 
the individual’s copy of the Qur'an and the 
hypostatized notion of God’s speech (q.v.; 
see also HEAVENLY BOOK; PRESERVED 
TABLET; WORD OF GOD; BOOK). The term 
stems from the same root as the word suhuf, 
“pages, books,” which the Qur'an some- 
times uses for documents of superhuman 
origin (for lexicographical details see Bur- 
ton, Mushaf, 668-9; see also INSTRUMENTS; 
WRITING AND WRITING MATERIALS). Sev- 
eral issues are connected with the written 
corpus of the Qur'an: its origin; the history 
and art of writing down the Quran (see 
COLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN; GODICES OF 
THE QUR’AN; CALLIGRAPHY; ARABIC 
SCRIPT; ART AND ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
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QUR’AN; ORNAMENTATION AND ILLUMINA- 
TION); its orthography (q.v.) and reading 
signs; and the etiquette of using the mushaf 
(see MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QUR’AN; 
EVERYDAY LIFE, QUR’AN IN; RITUAL AND 
THE QUR'AN). The following will treat only 
the first issue; for the other aspects see the 
respective entries (see also TEXTUAL 
HISTORY OF THE QUR'AN). 

The question of how the written corpus 
of the Qur'an came into being is disputed 
among Muslim and Western scholars (see 
POST-ENLIGHTENMENT AGADEMIG STUDY 
OF THE QUR'AN). The dispute results from a 
difference in opinion concerning the reli- 
ability of the sources that can be used to 
answer the question (see CONTEMPORARY 
CRITICAL PRACTICES AND THE QUR'AN). No 
text or partial text of the Qur'an can be re- 
liably dated to the lifetime of Muhammad: 
to date, there is no textual evidence that 
the Prophet himself or scribes whom he 
may have used penned any of the oldest 
surviving qur’anic manuscripts (see ILLI- 
TERACY). Early manuscripts of the Qur'an 
are rare and their dating is controversial 
(see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). The 
text itself does not contain clear indica- 
tions as to its compiler. The view that the 
written corpus of the Qur'an is a reliable 
collection of revelations received by 
Muhammad is, therefore, essentially based 
on the Islamic tradition (see INIMITABILITY; 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION}; EXEGESIS 
OF THE QURAN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIE- 
vAL). Many Western scholars doubt the re- 
liability of this tradition, at least as far as 
the first Islamic century is concerned (see 
INFORMANTS). Nevertheless, most of them 
accept the gist of the reports on the collec- 
tion and edition of the Qur'an as historic- 
ally true. 

According to current Muslim opinion, 
the written corpus of the Quran as it 
exists now — and as it is also attested in 


manuscripts dating at least from the third/ 
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ninth century, possibly even from earlier 
times — came into being as follows: When 
the Prophet died, there was no complete 
and definitive collection of the revelations 
that had been authorized by him. More or 
less extensive pieces of qur’anic revelation 
had been committed to memory by his fol- 
lowers (see ORALITY; MEMORY); and several 
individuals had written some of the revela- 
tion down on various materials. Shortly 
after his death, the first collection of these 
written and memorized records of the rev- 
elation was made by order of the first 
caliph (q.v.), Abt Bakr (r. 11-13 /632-4) and 
it was written on leaves (suhuf). The reason 
given for this collection and compilation 
was the death of several Companions (see 
COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET). These 
men, who were famous for their knowledge 
of the Qur'an, had died during the wars of 
apostasy (q.v.; ridda) and people were afraid 
that with further deaths parts of the 
Qur'an might become lost. Abi Bakr gave 
Zayd b. Thabit, a former scribe of the 
Prophet, the task of collecting all of the 
Quran that was available. When Abi Bakr 
died, the leaves on which Zayd had written 
the Qur'an passed to the caliph’s successor, 
“Umar (r. 13-23/634-44); and, after his 
death, to his daughter, Hafsa (q.v.), who 
was also one of the widows of Muhammad 
(see WIVES OF THE PROPHET). Some twenty 
years after Abi Bakr’s collection, during 
the caliphate of ‘Uthman (r. 23-35/644-56), 
dissension between followers of other col- 
lections of the Qur’an induced the caliph 
to issue an official collection of the Qur'an, 
to deposit a copy in the most important 
administrative centers of the empire and 
to suppress other existing collections. This 
canonical version was again edited by the 
Medinan Zayd b. Thabit, helped by three 
men from Quraysh (q.v.), on the basis of 
the collection he had already made at Abi 
Bakr’s request, and which Hafsa put at the 
disposal of the committee. This caliphal 
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edition of the Qur'an, al-mushaf al-‘uthmani, 
quickly achieved universal acceptance, be- 
coming the éextus receptus among Muslims. 
Such, in summary, is the traditionally ac- 
cepted Muslim view of the origin of the 
written corpus of the Qur'an. It is based 
on two reports that are transmitted in a 
large number of sources. Alternative ac- 
counts, which are also found in Islamic 
sources (see Schwally, Sammlung, 15-8, 
50-4; Burton, Collection, 120-8; 138-59), 
found no permanent recognition. 

Some Western scholars have challenged 
the Muslim view about the history of the 
mushaf. F. Schwally rejected the historicity 
of the first collection, that made at the be- 
hest of Aba Bakr. Others considered the 
Islamic narrative on this double collection 
completely fictitious and provide various 
suggestions for the date of origin of the 
written corpus: the time of the caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malik (r. 65-86/685-705, Casanova, 
Muhammad; Mingana, ‘Transmission of the 
Kur’an; Crone and Cook, Hagarism), or 
the third/ninth century (J. Wansbrough, 
gs), or the time of the Prophet himself 
(Burton, Collection). According to most of 
these scholars, the traditional reports con- 
cerning the collection and edition of the 
Qur'an were fabricated during the 
third/ninth century. A recent study 
(Motzki, Collection) shows, however, that 
the two traditions upon which the current 
Muslim understanding of the history of 
the mushafis based have Ibn Shihab al- 
Zuhri (d. 124/742) as an undeniable com- 
mon link (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN), 
and both were already in circulation by the 
first quarter of the second/eighth century. 
The content of these traditions probably 
goes back to the last decades of the first/ 
seventh century. Accordingly, an official 
written corpus must have already existed in 
the second half of the first/seventh cen- 
tury. This suggests that the time of “Uth- 


man may indeed be a reasonable date of 
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origin for the fextus receptus of the Qur'an, a 
conclusion that is corroborated by several 
reports about ‘Uthman, which seem to be 
independent of each other. Yet, what the 
early dating of these traditions means for 
the reliability of the details they report still 
needs to be investigated. 

The above-mentioned traditions suggest 
that before the official edition of the 
Qur'an was promulgated, several written 
compilations of codices of the Qur'an 
existed, which were made or owned by dif- 
ferent Companions. Although they became 
obsolete after the emergence of the official 
version and allegedly were suppressed, 
there are reports of scholars who, as late as 
the fourth/tenth century, claim to have 
seen manuscripts based on Companion 
codices (Ibn al-Nadim, /ihrist, 29). Variants 
of these masahif from the lextus receptus were 
collected and discussed as early as the be- 
ginning of the second/eighth century (see 
Motzki, Origins, 110-11), a practice continued 
in subsequent centuries (see READINGS OF 
THE QURAN). The reliability of the alleged 
variants is difficult to ascertain. According 
to Burton (Collection, 211) they are fictitious 
and contribute nothing to the understand- 
ing of the history of the written corpus. In 
view of the early date of some reports con- 
cerning the Companion codices, however, 
the issue requires further study. 

According to Islamic tradition and as evi- 
denced in the earliest extant manuscripts of 
the Quran, the first copies of the mushaf 
were devoid of diacritical points, vowel 
signs, markers to indicate the end of the 
verses and of the siiras (q.v.), and the 
names of the siiras (see RECITATION OF 
THE QURAN; FORM AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE QUR'AN; ARABIC LANGUAGE; ARABIC 
script). Although these devices to make 
the reading of a text unambiguous (see 
AMBIGUOUS; DIFFICULT PASSAGES) and to 
facilitate its use developed only in the 
course of the first Islamic centuries (see 
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GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN), the question 
of the permissibility of adding diacritical 
points (nagata) and vowels (shakala) to the 
mushaf was already being discussed by 
scholars during the first half of the 
second/eighth century (see Ibn Wahb, 
Jami‘, 26). 


Harald Motzki 
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Muttazila 


A religious movement in early Islam, the 
Muttazila became the dominant theologi- 
cal school in the third/ninth and fourth/ 
tenth century (see THEOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). The movement was allegedly 
founded by Wasil b. ‘Ata (d. 131/728-9) 
who was towards the end of his life joined 
by ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd (d. 143/760 or 144/761), 
a prominent disciple of al-Hasan al-Basri 
(d. 110/728). Most issues related to the 
incubation phase of the movement as well 
as the original meaning of the term Mu'ta- 
zila — which has the sense of “those who 
dissociate themselves, who keep themselves 
apart” — remain enigmatic. Later sources 
offer a number of different explanations, 
sometimes blatantly tendentious. It was 
apparently Abi l-Hudhay]l (d. ca. 227/841) 
who first defined the five principles of the 
Mu‘tazila — the principle of God’s unity 
(tawhid, see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), 

of God’s justice (‘adl, see JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE), of the promise and the threat 
(al-wa‘d wa-l-wa id, see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT), of the intermediate state 

of the Muslim sinner (al-manzila bayn al- 
manzilatayn, see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR) 
and the principle of enjoining what is 
good and forbidding what is evil (al-amr 
bi-l-ma vif wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar, see GOOD 
AND EVIL; VIRTUES AND VICES, GOMMAND- 
ING AND FORBIDDING) — as indispensable 
to Mu'tazilt identity. Later authors differ- 
entiate between two periods of Mu‘tazil- 
ism following the incubation phase. In the 
early phase (ca. 200-35/815-50), when 
Muttazilism was at the height of its politi- 
cal influence and public prestige, the repre- 
sentatives of the movement displayed great 
diversity on the doctrinal level. In the sec- 
ond, scholastic phase Mu'tazili thought 
was systematized. Coherent theological 
frameworks were formulated by Abi 
]-Qasim al-Ka‘bi al-Balkhi (d. 319/913), 
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who was identified with Baghdad, and by 
Abia ‘Ali al-Jubba’t (d. 303/915), who was 
identified with Basra; the latter was fol- 
lowed by his son Abti Hashim (d. 321/933), 
the founder of the so-called Bahshamiyya 
or Bahashima. The last innovative school 
within Mutazilism originated with Aba 
1-Husayn al-Basri (d. 436/1044), who devel- 
oped independent theological views that 
set him apart from the school of Abi 
Hashim. Despite much criticism by the 
Bahshamiyya and later heresiographers 
that he introduced philosophy (see 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE QUR'AN) under the 
cover of theology, Abi 1-Husayn’s views 
were successful to the extent that his 
school established itself side by side with 
the Bahshamiyya. In some areas the 
Muttazila persisted until the Mongol inva- 
sion at the beginning of the seventh/ 
thirteenth century. Mu‘tazilism was also 
adopted by the Zaydiyya and the Twelver 
Shi'a (see SHI'ISM AND THE QUR’AN) and 
determined their respective theological 
outlooks for centuries to come. 


The nature of the Quran 
Because of their uncompromising inter- 
pretation of God’s unity (tawhid) as 
expressed in Q 27:26, Q 112, etc., the 
Muttazilis were strictly opposed to the 
admission of anything co-eternal with God 
(see ETERNITY). This applied first and 
foremost to God’s essential attributes, 
which must be identical with him and not 
different eternal attributes or entitative 
determinants. This also applied in their 
view to the Qur'an — the speech of 
God (kalam Allah, see WORD OF GOD; 
SPEECH) — that cannot possibly be co- 
eternal with God but was necessarily 
created in time (see GREATEDNESS OF THE 
QuR’AN). Thus they accused those denying 
that the Quran had been created of 
asserting its eternity and of destroying 


God’s unity by claiming that something 
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was co-eternal with him. Among the 
standard Mu'tazili arguments was Q 2:106, 
which was also the qur’anic basis for the 
doctrine of abrogation (q.v.). The 
centrality of this doctrine for the Mu'tazilis 
can be seen from the numerous titles of 
works on khalq al-Qur Gn listed by Ibn al- 
Nadim (fl. fourth/tenth cent.) in the section 
of his Fhrist devoted to the Mu'tazila (Ibn 
al-Nadim-Dodge, 1, 388-9, 391, 393, 395; 
396-7, 4.01, 412, 414-6, 418, 425, 429-30). It 
was basically this insistence of the Mu'ta- 
zilis — on the createdness of the Qur'an, 
in the sense of its temporality, and their 
accusation that the opponents, in fact, held 
to the eternity of the Qur'an — which 
provoked the traditionists to combine their 
denial of the createdness of the Qur'an 
with the affirmation of its eternity or pre- 
existence. This line of argumentation was 
first formulated by Ahmad b. Hanbal 

(d. 241/855). In the pre-mzhna period (see 
INQUISITION), by contrast, the conflict over 
the nature of the Qur’an was not con- 
cerned with the question of its temporality 
versus its eternity. Rather, the discussion 
was whether God speaks in a literal sense, 
i.e. whether the Qur'an is the speech of 
God, as the upholders of an anthropo- 
morphic concept of God held (see 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM), or whether God 
does not speak in a literal sense but rather 
creates the sound of speech which can be 
heard, as was the view attributed to Jahm 
b. Safwan (d. 128/745). Both positions 
implied the temporality of the Qur'an. 
Another discussion on the nature of the 
Qur’an in the pre-mzhna phase associated 
with Aba Hanifa (d. 150/767) and Imam 
Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) revolved 
around the issue of whether the Qur'an, in 
accordance with the commonly accepted 
dogma that everything besides God is cre- 
ated, is also created (see CREATION). 
Whereas Imam al-Sadiq reportedly 
rejected this conclusion, arguing that the 
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Quran is neither creator nor created, but 
rather the speech of God, Abt Hanifa 
apparently accepted the argument and 
held that the Qur'an indeed is created. 
Again, those who denied the createdness 
of the Qur’4n in this second discussion 
refrained from combining their view with 
the notion of the uncreatedness or even 
eternity of the Quran. It was therefore 
only after the mzhna and as an immediate 
result of the Mu‘tazilt argumentation on 
this issue that the conflict turned on the 
question of the createdness of the Qur'an, 
in the sense of its temporality, versus its 
uncreatedness in the sense of its eternity. A 
further difference to the pre-mihna period 
was that, unlike the Jahmiyya, the Mu'‘ta- 
zilis did not deny that God really speaks, 
and they affirmed that the Qur’an is in- 
deed the speech of God. The difference 
between human and divine speech is that 
God, because of his omnipotence (see 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE), does not need 
instruments when he produces speech. It 
was only Mu‘ammar (d. 215/830) among 
the Muttazilis who deviated from this view. 
According to him, God does not actually 
speak nor does he have actual speech. He 
also maintained that the Qur’an is brought 
forth (muhdath) — not truly created — by 
the substratum in which it inheres. For the 
Qur’an is an accident and God does not 
create accidents. 

The majority of the Mu'tazilis, like al- 
most all theological schools, considered the 
Quran as the principal miracle confirming 
Muhammad's prophethood (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD; MIRACLE). The proof 
of its miraculous character was human 
inability to match the Qur’an despite the 
challenge to do so (e.g. Q 10:38} 11:13; 
52:33-4; also Q 2:23-4; 17:88; see INIMIT- 
ABILITY). They differed among themselves, 
however, on the question of why those who 
were challenged were unable to match it. 
While some Mu'tazilis maintained that the 
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miraculous inimitability of the Qur’an 
arises from its intrinsic quality, others 
denied this and argued that it is due to 
God’s preventing humankind from match- 
ing it. The latter position was known as the 
doctrine of prevention (sayfa). The view 
that God deprived the people of the power 
to match the Qur’an is usually ascribed to 
Abii Ishaq al-Nazzam (d. around 221/836), 
who was apparently the first to consider 
the Qur'an a miracle. Another early repre- 
sentative of the sarfa doctrine was al-Jahiz 
(d. 255/869), who also composed a book on 
the choice and arrangement of words in 
the Quran (Kitab ft l-thtyg li-nazm al- 
Quran), as did Ibn al-Ikhshid (d. 326/937; 
Kitab Nazm al-Qur an, see FORM AND STRUG- 
TURE OF THE QUR'AN; LITERARY STRUC- 
TURES OF THE QURAN; LANGUAGE AND 
STYLE OF THE QUR’AN). Al-Jahiz’ contem- 
porary ‘Abbad b. Sulayman (d. ca. 250/ 
864) and the latter’s teacher Hisham al- 
Fuwati (d. ca. 218/832) are reported to 
have still denied that the Quran is to be 
considered as a miracle proving Muham- 
mad’s prophetic mission, although both 
subscribed to the doctrine of sarfa (van Ess, 
TG, 1V, 7, 41, 609). The sarfa-doctrine was 
held by most of the representatives of the 
school of Baghdad. The majority of the 
later Basran Mu'tazilis rejected the doc- 
trine of prevention, arguing that the ini- 
mutability of the Quran was based on the 
rhetorical uniqueness of the book (q.v.) and 
the excellence of its style (see RHETORIC OF 
THE QuR’AN). ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025), 
for example, who devotes an entire volume 
of his Mughni to the issue of jaz, explains 
the miraculous inimitability of the Qur’an 
with its intrinsic stylistic excellence and its 
eloquence (/asaha) and argues against the 
doctrine of prevention. The earliest Mu‘ta- 
zill treatises on the issue of the miraculous 
inimitability of the Qur’an were composed 
as early as the second half of the second/ 
eighth century by two students of al- 
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Jubba’t: Muhammad ‘Umar al-Bahili 

(d. 300/913) wrote a treatise entitled Aitab 
Taz al-Qur’an; and Muhammad b. Zayd al- 
Wasiti (d. 306/918) wrote Aztab [faz al- 
Quran ft nagmiht wa-talifiht. Neither of 
these is preserved. The earliest extant inde- 
pendent Muttazili treatise on this issue car- 
rying the word 79az in its title was written 
by ‘Alt b. ‘Isa al-Rummani (d. 384/994; 
al-Nukat ft (jaz al-Quran, in Rummant 

et al., Rasavl). 


Quranic exegesis 
Among the extant Mu'tazili commentaries 
on the Qur’an, al-Zamakhshar'’s (d. 538/ 
1144) al-Kashshaf ‘an haqa@ iq al-tanzil is the 
most renowned. Its popularity was 
grounded in its mostly philological char- 
acter; by contrast, it rarely provides theo- 
logical argumentation, although 
al-Zamakhshari was familiar with the last 
two school traditions within Mu‘tazilism, 
the followers of Abi Hashim al-Jubba’t 
and those of Abi l-Husayn al-Basri. Most 
of the earlier Mu‘tazilt commentaries, 
which were apparently much more repre- 
sentative of the Mu'tazili tendency, are 
lost. In some cases, only titles of works are 
preserved; for other commentaries, sub- 
stantial portions are preserved in the writ- 
ings of later authors. According to Ibn 
al-Nadim, Dirar b. ‘Amr (d. 180/796?) 
composed two exegetical works, a com- 
mentary (¢afsir) and an interpretation 
(ta wil) of the Quran (Ibn al-Nadim- 
Dodge, i, 416-7). It is not clear whether 
these two titles refer to two different works 
or to one and the same, nor whether the(se) 
work(s) constituted complete Qur’4n com- 
mentaries or only dealt with selected pas- 
sages. Among the Muttazilis of the early 
third/ninth century, Ibn al-Nadim reports 
that Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir (d. 210/825-6) 
composed a Kitab Ta’wil mutashabih al- 
Quran, and Ja‘far b. Harb (d. 236/850) 
authored a Aitab Mutashabih al-Quran, both 
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of which are lost (Ibn al-Nadim-Dodge, 1, 
80, 391, 411). The latter-mentioned work 
was consulted by the Mu'tazili Ibn al- 
Khallal when he composed his Radd ‘ala 
lyabriyya al-qadariyya fi ma ta‘allaqi bihi min 
mutashabth al-Qur ‘an al-karim during the 
fourth/tenth century (van Ess, re, vi, 288, 
no. 3). Ibn al-Nadim further reports that 
Abii 1-Hudhayl composed a book on 
Mutashabth al-Qur an (Ibn al-Nadim-Dodge, 
1, 80; cf. also van Ess, Te, it, 265 f.; v, 
367-9, no. 55), traces of which are appar- 
ently preserved in ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Muta- 
shabth al-Qur an, in al-Fadl b. al-Hasan 
al-‘Tabarst’s (d. 548/1153) Mama‘ al-bayan fi 
tafsiy al-Qur’an and Muhammad b. al- 
Husayn al-Sharif al-Radi’s (d. 406/1015) 
Haqaiq al-ta wil. Abt 1-Hudhayl apparently 
defined in this work the criteria that need 
to be applied in Qur'an exegesis. On the 
issue of how knowledge can be gained 
from the Qur’an, he addressed the ques- 
tion whether passages of the Qur'an that 
are formulated in a general manner may 
be restricted to a particular group of peo- 
ple. The issue was raised by the Murji's, 
who denied that qur’anic verses that speak 
about the fate of the unbelievers (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) and the eternal 
punishment in hell (see HELL AND HELL- 
FIRE) in a general manner are to be applied 
to Muslims also. As a Mu‘tazili, Aba 
1-Hudhay] believed in eternal punishment 
for grave sinners and therefore argued that 
general qur’anic statements are to be 
understood in a general manner as long as 
there is no indication to the contrary. Abi 
‘Ali al-Jubba’t later on adopted and further 
elaborated Abi l-Hudhayl’s view, whereas 
his son Aba Hashim took the opposite 
view. During the second quarter of the 
third/ninth century, Qasim b. Khalil al- 
Dimashdi (al-Dimishqji), who, according to 
al-Ka‘bi, was a student of Aba 1-Hudhayl, 
wrote a commentary of which no traces 


are preserved (Ibn al-Nadim-Dodge, 1, 393; 
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van Ess, 76, iv, 236-7). Extensive systematic 
commentaries on the Qur’an were com- 
posed by Abi Bakr al-Asamm (d. 201/816), 
Aba ‘Ali al-Jubba’ (d. 303/915), Aba 
1-Qasim al-Ka‘bi al-Balkhi (d. 319/931) 
and by Abii Muslim Muhammad b. Bahr 
al-Isfahant (d. 322/934; cf. Ibn al-Nadim- 
Dodge, i, 76), whose Jami‘ al-ta’wil li- 
muhkam al-tanzil (or Jami‘ Um al-Qur’an) is 
reported to have consisted of 14 or 20 vol- 
umes, or even more (Sezgin, GAS, 1, 42-3; 
Kohlberg, Medieval Muslim, 203-4, no. 231). 
Although, again, none of these éafstr works 
is preserved, ample quotations from them 
survive in the extant works of later au- 
thors, such as al- Tafsir al-kabir of Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210), the Imamt 
exegetical works of Abt Ja‘far al-‘Tast 

(d. 459/1067; al-Tibyan ft tafsir al- Quran) 
and of al-Tabrist (Majma‘ al-bayan) and, 
most importantly, al-Hakim al-Jushami’s 
(d. 494/1101) al-Tahdhib. Al-Asamm appar- 
ently dealt in his commentary on the 
Quran with historical and philological 
issues as well as with doctrinal matters (van 
Ess, TG, i, 403-7; v, 198-202 [texts nos. 
15-21]). The work was consulted by Aba 
‘Ali al-Jubba’t and fragments of it are pre- 
served in Aba Mansir al-Maturidt’s 

(d. 333/944) Ta’wilat ahl al-sunna, in Anmad 
b. Muhammad al-Tha‘labr’s (d. 427/ 
1035-6) al-Kashf wa-l-bayan ft tafsir al- 
Quran and particularly in al-Tahdhib ft 
-tafsir of al-Hakim al-Jushami (d. 484/ 
1091); the latter usually gives al-Asamm’s 
view together with those of Aba ‘Ali al- 
Jubba’t and Abi Muslim al-Isfahani. Al- 
Asamm’s commentary is also often quoted 
by Abia 1-Futih al-R4azi (first half sixth/ 
twelfth century), by his contemporary al- 
Tabarst and later on by Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi, although it may be assumed that 
those later authors received al-Asamm’s 
commentary through intermediary 
sources. No mention of al-Asamm’s Tafsir 
is to be found, by contrast, in al-‘Tabart’s 
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(d. 310/923) Jami‘ al-bayan ‘an ta’wil ay al- 
Quran, although the possibility that the lat- 
ter was familiar with the work cannot be 
excluded, nor is there any mention of his 
commentary in ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Aitab 
Mutashabih al-Quran or in Abii Ja‘far al- 
Tuast’s al-Tibyan. To judge from the pre- 
served fragments, al-Asamm endeavored to 
develop a comprehensive qur’anic theol- 
ogy, dealt with the issue of abrogation, and 
formulated an original view on the distinc- 
tion of clear (muhkamat) and ambiguous 
(q.v.) verses (mutashabihat), both of which 
can be grasped rationally; the only differ- 
ence is that in the latter case deeper reflec- 
tion is called for. Quotations from the 
multi-volume commentary of al-Ka‘bi are 
preserved in the Amaili of al-Sharif al- 
Murtada (d. 436/1044) and possibly in the 
Kitab al-Tawhid of al-Maturidt (d. 333/944). 
In particular, later commentaries preserve 
ample quotations and paraphrases of Abi 
‘Ali al-Jubba1’s exegesis; this is especially 
true of al-Tibyan of Abt Ja‘far al-Tasi and 
Majma‘al-bayan of Abi ‘Ali al-Tabrist 
among the Imamis, of al-Tafsir al-kabir of 
Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi and, most signifi- 
cantly, of al-Tahdhib fc l-tafsir of the 
Muttazilt, later Zaydi, scholar al-Hakim 
al-Jushami, which still awaits critical 
editing. On the basis of this material, 
Daniel Gimaret (Jubba?) and Rosalind 
W. Gwynne (The “Tafsir”) have tried to 
reconstruct Abi ‘Ali’s commentary. 
Against the exegeses of Abit ‘Ali al-Jubbat 
and Abi 1-Qasim al-Ka‘br, Abt ]-Hasan 
al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/935) wrote his Tafsir al- 
Quran wa-l-radd ‘ala man khalafa |-bayan min 
ahl al-ifk wa-l-buhtan wa-naqd ma harrafahu 
l-Fubbai wa-l-Balkhi fi ta lifthima (Sezgin, 
GAS, 1, 604 no. 10), of which only the 
introduction (mugaddima) and fragments 
are preserved. 

Of the apparently very large commen- 
tary, al-Fami ‘fi tlm (or tafsir) al-Qur’an, of 
‘Alt b. ‘Isa al-Rummani (d. 384/994), a fol- 
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lower of the school of Ibn Ikhshid, who 
himself had abridged the commentary of 
al-‘Tabari (Ibn al-Nadim-Dodge, i, 76), 
only a small portion is extant in manu- 
script (Sezgin, GAS, vill, 112-3). It was 
highly regarded by later authors and has 
been used extensively by al-Tist in his 
Tibyan, the latter being, according to 
Daniel Gimaret, “un plagiat pur et simple 
de celui de ‘Alt b. ‘Isa ar-Rumman?” 
(Gimaret, Jubba7, 23). A contemporary of 
al-Rummani, Abi ‘Ali al-Farist (d. 377/ 
987), composed a work entitled Aitad al- 
Tatabbu‘ li-kalam Abi ‘Alt al-fubba’ fi l-tafsu, 
which is lost (Sezgin, GAS, vill, 110). Also 
lost is a work of Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Khallal al-Basri (alive in 377/987) enti- 
tled Mutashabth al-Qur an, excerpts of which 
are preserved in writings of Ibn Tawiis 

(d. 664/1266) (Kohlberg, Medieval Muslim, 
292-3, no. 457). Various exegetical works 
authored by representatives of the Bah- 
shamiyya, notably of ‘Abd al-Jabbar, are 
extant; to these belong his Tanzih al-Quran 
‘an al-mata‘in, which was published twice 
before the discovery of its author’s summa 
theologica during the 1950s in Yemen (Cairo 
1326, 1329) and his Mutashabth al-Qur an 
which is concerned with the ambiguous 
verses, i.e., those that apparently convey 
meanings incongruent with Mu'tazilt posi- 
tions. By contrast, ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s most 
extensive commentary, apparently entitled 
al-Muhit, seems to be lost. The most signifi- 
cant Muttazilt work of exegesis after ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar was al-Tahdhib ft l-tafstr of al- 
Hakim al-Jushami, a student of Aba 
Hamid Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ishaq 
al-Najjar (d. 433/1041), who in turn was a 
student of ‘Abd al-Jabbar. 


Sabine Schmidtke 
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Mysterious Letters 


The alphabetic characters of the Arabic 
language (q.v.) that appear in non-verbal 
combinations at the beginning of certain 
stras (q.v.) of the Quran, just after the 
basmala (q.v.). The gift of “letters” came to 
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the Arabian peninsula by way of a slow 
evolution of orthographies (see ARABIC 
SGRIPT; CALLIGRAPHY; ORALITY AND 
WRITING IN ARABIA). While the whole 
story is quite complex, the cursive conso- 
nantal alphabet of twenty-eight letters in 
which the Qur’4n was recorded was de- 
rived from a form of the Nabatean script, 
which in turn had descended from Syriac/ 
Aramaic forms (see SYRIAG AND THE 
QuR’AN). It ultimately sprang from the 
same common ancestor whose innovation 
around 1500 B.C.E. gave rise to the Hebrew 
alphabet and the south Arabian alphabets 
that first recorded the exploits of the kings 
of Saba’ (see sHEBA) and Hadramawt (see 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QURAN; 
KINGS AND RULERS). Indeed, with the 
exception of the far-eastern symbols and 
syllabaries still in use in China and Japan, 
every language on the earth is written 
today with forms that are related in some 
way to this alphabetic family. 

One could hardly say too much regarding 
the impact of the Qur'an culturally and lit- 
erarily on the Arab peoples (see ARABS; 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QURAN). 
The Quran is considered the epitome of 
the Arabic language, and the works of the 
classical grammarians and exegetes (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) who examined the inimitability 
(q.v.3 79az) of the Quran laid the ground- 
work for the rules of Arabic grammar (see 
GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN). Eventually 
the Qur'an was credited with a stabiliza- 
tion of speech (q.v.) and orthography (q.v.) 
that enabled increased expression, and a 
consequent advancement of learning (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). But it must 
be remembered that a substantial portion 
of the works of the early grammarians was 
devoted to attempting to explain those 
qur anic passages that fall outside of the 
purview of the normative “rules” of Ara- 


bic grammar. At an even more basic level, 
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qur’anic orthography is itself archaic (cf. 
Noldeke, Gag, 11, 26 f.), and, in fact, can not 
be said to have become “standard.” One 
mystery in the Qur’an that endures is the 
existence of seemingly inexplicable combi- 
nations of letters that appear at the begin- 
ning of twenty-nine of the stiras. They are 
referred to as “the isolated/disconnected 
letters” (al-huruf’ al-muqatta‘a) or “the open- 
ing letters” (huriif al-fawatih). These “mys- 
tery letters” themselves and the stiras they 
precede are given here for reference: aly 

Q 10, II, 12, 14, 15; alm, Q 2, 3, 29, 30, 31, 
32; almr, Q 13; alms, Q 7; hm, Q 40, 41, 43, 445 
45, 465 hin'sg, Q 42; §, Q 385 bs, Q 275 ism, 

Q 26, 28; th, Q 205 gq, Q 50; khy's, Q 19; 1, 

Q 68; ys, Q 36. 

Before presenting contemporary and tra- 
ditional explanations of these letters, men- 
tion must be made of the orthography of 
the mysterious letters in the context of the 
Arabic script, particularly that of the sev- 
enth century. There are eighteen Arabic 
graphemes (alif ba’, jim, dal, ra’, sin, sad, ta, 
‘ayn, fa’, qaf, kaf, lam, mim, niin, ha’, waw, ya), 
fifteen in the non-final position (identical 
ba’/niin/y@ and fa’/qaf ), expressing a total 
of twenty-eight sounds (for further details, 
see ARABIC SCRIPT). In the earliest Arabic 
script, there were no dots to indicate the 
difference between letters that were repre- 
sented by the same grapheme, but had dif- 
ferent sounds: a ba’ (“b”) and a ta (“t”), 
without the presence of, respectively, the 
single dot below or the double dots above 
the hooked form of the letter, become in- 
distinguishable. The fourteen letters that 
compose the mysterious letters represent 
every consonantal form in Arabic as exem- 
plified in this early script (in which waz, fa’ 
and gafwere the same grapheme, as were 
dal, dhal and kaf). ‘Thus, the mysterious let- 
ters comprise — comprehensively — the 
graphemes of the Arabic script of the sev- 
enth century: the five that represent only 
one letter (alif lam, mim, niin, ha?), as well as 
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the other nine (ya ha 1a}, stn, sad, ta’, ‘ayn, 
qa, kaf). It is not unreasonable to assume, 
therefore, that these mysterious letters were 
intended to represent the Arabic alphabet 
(see Welch, al-Kuran, 414), shedding new 
light on passages such as Q 16: 103, which 
state that the revelation of the Qur'an is 
“clear Arabic tongue/speech” (lisdnun 
‘arabiyytin mubinun). But this theory does lit- 
tle to explain the reason for the placement 
of the letters at the head of their respective 
suiras (see also UNITY OF THE TEXT OF THE 
QuR’AN). While Muslim scholars have de- 
veloped a variety of explanations for these 
letters, a number of Western scholars have 
also set themselves the task of explaining 
both the meaning of the letters themselves, 
as well as the reason for their placement at 


the beginnings of these particular siiras. 


Traditional explanations 
To the faithful Muslim, these letters are 
part of the divine revelation of the Qur'an 
itself (see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 
In the recitation of the Quran (q.v.), these 
“openers” or “beginnings” of the siiras 
(fawatih al-suwar; awa il al-suwar) are recited 
as letters of the alphabet (i.e. Q 2:1 is read 
“alif lam mim’). A variety of explanations 
for the letters has been proffered in the 
classical commentaries: these letters are 
the names of the stiras or markers for the 
separation of the stiras, names of God or 
abbreviations of his names (i.e. a/r standing 
for al-rahman, alm for al-rahim or Allah latif 
mad [“God, gentle, glorious], etc.; cf. 
Welch, al-Kur’an, 412; Robinson, Discov- 
ering, 320 n. 10; see GOD AND HIS ATTRIB- 
UTES), oaths (q.v.) by which God pro- 
claimed. ‘Traditional sources also suggest 
that the letters are mystical signs with 
symbolic meaning (see SUFISM AND THE 
QuR’AN) based upon the numerical values 
assigned to the letters (see NUMBERS AND 
ENUMERATION; NUMEROLOGY), or, alterna- 


tively, suggest that the letters were a means 
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of attracting the attention of the Prophet 
or his audience (cf. Suyati, Légan, 11, 21-30). 

One theory that has gained interest and 
adherents among Muslims in more recent 
times concerns the claimed existence of 
multiple patterns of the number “nine- 
teen” hidden in the text of the Quran (cf. 
Khalifa, Quran). This is said to be an expe- 
rientially provable sign of the inimitability 
of the Qur'an, the inexpressible and unre- 
peatable quality of the Qur’an’s style. 
Some of these findings, while interesting, 
seem somewhat contrived, e.g. the asser- 
tion that “nineteen” can be found in the 
mysterious letters because twenty-nine 
stiras (by one calculation) in the Qur’an 
begin with them, fourteen different letters 
from the alphabet are used (again, depend- 
ing on whether one counts the single letters 
sad, qaf and nin which occur before three 
stras) and there are fourteen different 
combinations of these disconnected letters 
in the beginning of the stiras. The sum of 
these numbers is fifty-seven (29 + 14 + 14 = 
57). Fifty-seven 1s a multiple of nineteen 
(3 X 19 = 57)- 

Although, as can be seen from the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, Qur'an commentators 
have put forth many explanations for these 
mysterious letters (one of the most popular 
and enduring — although lacking any 
consensus — being that these mysterious 
letters are contractions of words or 
phrases; see Watt-Bell, Jntroduction, 64), 
most classical and contemporary Muslim 
scholars maintain that the full signification 
of these letters is known only to God 
(Welch, al-Kur’an, 412). 


Contemporary theories in western scholarship 


Non-Muslim theories have varied widely, 
but tend to fall in two categories: abbrevia- 
tionist and redactional. (Other recent, but 
less tenable, proposals include the theories 
that they are mystical symbols used as bat- 


tle cries, or that they are mnemonic devices 
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which summarize the contents of the stiras; 
Robinson, Discovering, 320 n. 10; Watt-Bell, 
Introduction, 64). Proponents of abbrevia- 
tionist positions have tended to view the 
mysterious letters as independent of the 
original qur’anic text. In this category may 
be listed Hans Bauer (Anordnung), who 
proposed that the letters stood for various 
catchwords, and Eduard Goosens, who has 
argued that the letters are contractions of 
earlier, now defunct, titles of the siiras. 
James Bellamy (Mysterious letters) pro- 
posed an abbreviation theory that is less 
arbitrary than the others: following the 
suggestions of classical qur’anic commen- 
tators that the majority of the mysterious 
letters are abbreviations for al-rahman 
and/or al-rahim, Bellamy posits that most 
of the mysterious letters stand for these 
names of God in the basmala and that all of 
the other mysterious letters (with some 
emendations, which he elaborates upon in 
a later article; see his Proposed emenda- 
tions, 572-3) are abbreviations for the 
basmala. In his view, these abbreviations 
were introduced (in the Meccan period, by 
the Prophet’s scribes) at the beginning of 
29 siiras instead of the basmala, and that 
later scribes did not understand the abbre- 
viation and inserted the basmala in addition 
to the mysterious letters. Welch (al-Kur’an, 
413), however, argues that Bellamy’s theory 
is not entirely consistent with the textual 
evidence concerning the chronology of 
the Qur'an which would suggest that the 
letters are more likely from the Medinan 
period (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN), and does not explain the relation- 
ship of the letters to their immediate con- 
texts (i.e. why are they placed at these 
twenty nine siiras, and not others?). 

The other category of theories, the re- 
dactional, examines the mysterious letters 
as a means for ordering the qur’anic text 
(see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QuR’AN), and tends to see these opening 
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letters as part of the original corpus (see 
mMusHAF). Although, as mentioned above, 
Bauer (Anordnung) believed the letters to 
be abbreviations of catchwords, he pro- 
vided statistical support for the theory that 
the letters influenced the final arrange- 
ment of the Quran (cf. Welch, 413-4 for a 
discussion of Loth and Schwally’s contri- 
bution to the development of this theory). 
Bell saw both the mysterious letters and the 
basmala as part of the original corpus, al- 
beit revised: he argued that they were early 
Medinan revisions adapting the siiras for 
inclusion in the written scripture (Welch, 
al-Kur’an, 414; Watt-Bell, Jntroduction, 63-4, 
138, 143). The current form of this redac- 
tional theory centers on the observation 
that the qur’anic siiras are not strictly ar- 
ranged from longest to shortest, even with 
the exclusion of the opening siira (Strat al- 
Fatiha; see FATIHA) and the two concluding 
stiras. It has been proposed that exceptions 
were made to the “decreasing-length” 
ordering for groups of stiras beginning 
with the same mysterious letters. In a 
recent study, however, Neal Robinson 
(Discovering, 260-70) has clearly demon- 
strated some problems with this theory: 

1) there are some exceptions to the 
“decreasing-length” rule that cannot be 
accounted for even by the intervening 
stiras that begin with the mysterious letters 
and 2) not all the stiras that begin with the 
same letters are arranged together. While 
not entirely discounting the value of the 
stra length and the presence of the letters 
in ordering the stiras, Robinson suggests 
that other factors (such as the repetition of 
key words or phrases in consecutive siiras) 
were taken into account by the redactors of 
the qur’anic corpus. 

But proponents of this theory have not 
only attempted to explain the discrepancies 
of the “decreasing-length” ordering of the 
stras. ‘They have also tried to explain what 
the individual letters stand for. In his 
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ground-breaking study, Theodor Néldeke 
(GQ, 215 f.) argued that the letters were 
abbreviations standing for the names of 
people whom Zayd b. Thabit had con- 
sulted for the readings of the siiras (see 
READINGS OF THE QUR’AN; RECITERS OF 
THE QUR'AN). He later believed that they 
were merely mystical and meaningless 
symbols attempting to imitate the heavenly 
book (q.v.; see also BOOK) the Prophet 
would have beheld (for further discussion 
of this change in Néldeke’s thinking, which 
was effected by Loth’s argument of a Jew- 
ish Kabbalistic influence on Muhammad 
in the late Meccan and early Medinan 
periods, see Welch, al-Kur’an, 412; see also 
JEWS AND JUDAISM). Hartwig Hirschfeld 
expanded on Néldeke’s initial theory and 
attempted to identify the sources them- 
selves, suggesting that the letters stood for 
the following individuals: m = Mughira; 

s = Hafsa; r/z/ = al-Zubayr; k = Aba 
Bakr; 4 = Abt Hurayra; n = ‘Uthman; 

t= Talha; s = Sa‘d (b. Abi Waqqas]; 

h = Hudhayfa; ‘= “‘Umar/‘Ali/Ibn 
‘Abbas/‘A’isha; g = al-Qasim b. Rabi‘a. 
The principal weakness of the Noldeke/ 
Hirschfeld theory, as with all the theories 
put forth on the issue, is that it does 

not — indeed, cannot — prove its case. 
The ability to produce identifications of 
the letters, whether they are names or 
whole words, does not prove that the iden- 
tifications are correct. The catalogue of 
various identifications stands as a tribute 
to the imagination of the researchers 
rather than as a secure solution. 

My own work on this issue has surfaced 
a previously undetected and potentially 
important detail about the mysterious let- 
ters. I observed that the patterns them- 
selves produce a set ranking within the 
letters. Comparing the eleven different 
multiple-letter combinations in which thir- 
teen different letters appear reveals that the 
order of the letters is not random or arbi- 
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trary. One would not expect this to happen 
if the letters stood for sentences or words; 
such a system would not have been likely 
able to prevent violations in a ranking. 
Thus, for example, the mim never appears 
before the st, which in turn never ap- 
pears before the ‘ayn; the /am never appears 
before the alif etc. (for a more detailed dis- 
cussion of this “ranking” of the letters, see 
Massey, New investigation, 498-9). For this 
observation to hold true, however, some 
explanation is needed in the matter of 

Q 42, which begins with the pattern hm‘sq. 
At first glance, it seems that this violates 
the order (insofar as the mim appears be- 
fore the sin). But the verse divisions have 
generally separated this cluster into 4m 
and then ‘gq. In this case there are actually 
two separate patterns here. Another possi- 
bility is that, given the location of the siira 
in the middle of six other stiras with the hm 
pattern, the hm has been added later by 
analogy. 

Quite significantly, the set ranking I have 
observed goes well beyond the statistical 
possibility of a random production. Calcu- 
lating the odds for such patterns if only 
two letters are used shows that there are 
about even odds of a random selection 
succeeding in having an inviolate pattern 
(156 possible patterns with seventy-eight 
[1/2] of them not violating any given pat- 
tern). When the pattern length is extended 
to three, however, the chance of random- 
ness quickly diminishes (1716 possible pat- 
terns with only 286 of them [1/6] not 
violating any given pattern). In the case of 
the mysterious letters there are four cases 
of two letter patterns, four cases of three, 
four cases of four and one case of five. In 
this particular case, statistical analysis 
argues strongly against randomness. If the 
letters are not random, one can rule out 
the possibility that they are words or sen- 
tences. While such structures would have 
semantic intentionality, they would not 
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prevent the violation of an ordered list of 
letters. Also ruled out is the theory that the 
letters are nothing other than the imitation 
of celestial characters or nonsense letters. 
This observation, I would argue, lends 
strong support to the Noldeke/Hirschfeld 
theory. If the letters are an ordered list, the 
best candidate for referents is the names of 
people who, for some reason, are being 
ranked by the person who has put down 
the letters. 

The letters, then, constitute a form of 
critical textual apparatus (see TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM OF THE QUR’AN). According to 
reliable accounts from the early history of 
Islam, when Zayd b. Thabit, at the order 
of “‘Uthman (q.v.), compiled the Qur'an 
(see MUSHAF; COLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN; 
CODIFICATION OF THE QUR’AN;), he used 
several sources. For those stiras that had 
either more than one source (or perhaps 
whose reading is supported by more than 
one source over and against other variant 
readings which he chose to reject), he 
acknowledged those sources by listing one- 
letter abbreviations of them, in his own 
perceived rank of importance and reliabil- 
ity. He was never inconsistent in his own 
ranking of the sources, hence the order we 
can now find among the mysterious letters 
was produced. Whether or not Hirschfeld 
has correctly identified the letters with the 
names for which they stand can simply 
never be known. He has astutely produced 
parallels for the letters from strong candi- 
dates of the period, but he may or may not 
be right. The names may all be scribes who 
never showed up in the tradition or any 
early literature. But the discovery of the 
ranking of these letters tips the scales in 
the direction of an ordered list of names. 
Tf this is a catalogue of sources the 
‘Uthmanic Quran has carefully built into 
it an early attempt to assure the readers of 
the credibility of the text from which they 
were reading. It is possible, as some have 
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suggested, that the letters that appear 
alone (sad, qaf, niin) may not have the same 
purpose as the collections themselves. Nin 
in particular has the story of Jonah (q.v.) 
and the great fish (niin) as a cogent expla- 
nation of this letter. 


Conclusion 
Adequate explanation both for the mean- 
ing of the “mysterious letters” and why 
they occur before the 29 stiras in which 
they appear has yet to appear. Although a 
number of reasonable theories of the sig- 
nificance of these mysterious collections of 
letters has been proposed — abbreviations 
for the basmala, or for some of the divine 
names, or for various individuals (possibly 
reciters of the Quran) — none is defini- 
tive. The inconsistencies with the observa- 
tion that they appear largely before siiras 
that interfere with the “decreasing siira- 
length” organization of the Qur'an have 
yet to be explained satisfactorily. Finally, 
further study is needed about the fact that 
they represent, comprehensively, the 


graphemes of the earliest Arabic script. 


Keith Massey 
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Myths and Legends in the Qur'an 


Myths are narratives that serve to explain 
and describe the experienced world by 
laying bare its archetypal patterns (see 
COSMOLOGY); they are often staged in a 
cosmic or supernatural framework so as to 
manifest binding truths, to generate mean- 
ing and provide guidance. Legends, raising 
no such universal claim, may be under- 
stood as narratives of pious imagination 
celebrating an exemplary figure. 

Are there myths and legends in the 
Quran? Even today, this is a controversial 
question, since the term “myth,” in partic- 
ular, is sometimes thought to be irreconcil- 
able with the concept of revelation (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). The rea- 
sons for such hyper-sensitivity are histori- 
cal; to quote Jaroslav Stetkevych (Golden 
bough, 1x): 


Within the premises of (the) Arabian 
stance — begun with the Qur’an’s instant, 
and almost total, doctrinal impact — Ara- 
bic cultural history with all its anthropolog- 
ical constructs, was supposed to have be- 
gun and thereafter forever to unfold in the 
clarity of broad daylight, as it were. All 
“falsehood” and all “truth” were forever 
absolutely differentiated into some timeless 
pre-revelation (the age of the Jahiltyah) 
that was followed by an equally timeless 
revelation (the Qur'an), that is, into that 
which exists not and that which exists: 


al-batil and al-haqq. 


The two terms, myth/legend and revela- 
tion, once taken as indicators of different 
degrees of truth (q.v.), emanating from 


sources of unequal credibility, become 
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mutually exclusive: Myths under such a 
perspective cannot be easily accepted as 
powerful expressions of significant human 
experience deemed worthy of transmittal 
to later generations because of their arche- 
typal evidence and universal validity, but 
are, rather, suspected of representing devi- 
ance and willful ignorance (jahiliyya). Their 
re-use as a prop for scriptural events — a 
common practice in Christian icono- 
graphy — occurred, although to a lesser 
degree, in the later haggadic elaboration of 
qur anic narrations (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). Events 
related in the Qur'an itself, are, however, 
considered “true” and sufficient to rep- 
resent the past (see HISTORY AND THE 
QuR’AN). Non-qur anic pre-Islamic narra- 
tives are held to be devoid of meaning, as 
they were superseded by the only meaning- 
ful revelation (see SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION 
IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 

But the concepts of “myths and legends” 
cover not only ancient “pagan” narrative 
but have been redirected as terms to 
denote narratives informed with a particu- 
lar hermeneutic code. It is their intrinsic 
ability to recall archetypal patterns of 
interaction that invites the listener to 
identify with or find guidance through 
particular figures. “Myth” and “legend,” 
understood as hermeneutically distin- 
guished genres of narrative, are to be 
found in all kinds of literature, irrespective 
of their profane or sacred character (see 
LITERATURE AND THE QURAN). As diverse 
studies in the Hebrew Bible and the New 
Testament alike have shown (Alter and 
Kermode, Literary guide; Alter, Biblical narra- 
twe; Frye, The great code), mythic and legend- 
ary narratives figure amply in the two older 
monotheistic scriptures. The dynamics of 
their immanent mythopoiesis provides nar- 
rative texts with significant subtexts add- 
ing surplus meaning to the plot, thus prov- 
ing not only effective with pre-revelation 
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audiences, but also particularly fit to serve 
the aims of revelation itself. 

Although this article focuses on the 
Qur'an, it will be necessary to survey par- 
ticular aspects of the problematic in the 
broader framework of scripture in general 
(see LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE 
QuR’AN). Not only does the Qur’an typo- 
logically represent a manifestation of 
monotheistic scripture and thus partake in 
the hermeneutical characteristics of a 
sacred canon, the Qur'an also displays, 
even more perspicuously than the two 
other scriptures, the process of the emer- 
gence of a scripture. If this is true, a com- 
parison between the treatment of myth(s) 
and legends in the Qur'an on the one 
hand, and in the two other monotheistic 
scriptures on the other, promises to throw 
important light on the particular develop- 
ments of the Qur'an. Subsequently, an 
attempt at a typology of myths and legends 
in the Qur'an will be undertaken through 
consideration of a selection of significant 
cases. Since the qur’anic narrative is often 
inconsistent, 1.e. sophisticated structures 
appearing alongside fragmented panels of 
mythic images, it is important to discuss 
not only complete narrative units but also 
overall mythical visions looming under 
dispersed single elements. As against the 
positive evidence of mythopoiesis in the 
Quran, the anti-mythic tendencies, which 
likewise exist, will also be considered. 


Scripture and myth 


Scripture as a medium of the demythification 

of the world 
Myth, in the narrow sense of a narrative 
about personified or demonized supernatu- 
ral powers working in individual or collec- 
tive human life, is of course incompatible 
with the scriptural concept of one exclu- 
sive divine agent in nature and history. In 


fact, scripture as such has been credited as 
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the medium of demythification par excel- 
lence. It has been noted of the three 
monotheistic religions that their scriptures 
do not, in the way mythic thinking does, 
refer back to an archaic sacred order, 
anchored in a primordial beginning that 
needs to be restored, but refer to events 
that themselves are part of an extended 
continuous nexus of happenings. This is 
particularly true for Christianity and Islam, 
two religions that are based on events that 
are understandable only in view of what 
preceded: neither initiates traditions but 
rather presupposes them. It is noticeable 
that in both religions human history 
receives a new evaluation through the cen- 
tral event that necessarily judges the pre- 
ceding era to be of inferior quality and 
that promises to have an imprint on all 
further history. The basic structure of past, 
present and future thus cannot be viewed 
in a symmetrical way since the theological 
evaluations are unequal (Zirker, Christentum, 
see TIME). 

The fact that scripture dissolves pre- 
monotheistic, iterative or circular patterns 
of memory (q.v.), that it tends to “histori- 
cize” memory, becomes most evident from 
its re-interpretation of the myth-imprinted 
“pagan” world submitted to ever repeat- 
ing cyclical processes of seasonal change 
(see FATE; DESTINY; GENERATIONS; GEO- 
GRAPHY). In contrast, the scriptural world- 
view reflects the process of an evolution in 
linear time. Monotheistic scripture margin- 
alizes cosmic experience, the impact of the 
powers of nature as manifest in the sea- 
sonal cycle, in favor of historical experi- 
ence, presenting decisive communal events 
as unique manifestations of divine power 
(see POWER AND IMPOTENCE; FREEDOM 
AND PREDESTINATION). Scripturally insti- 
tutionalized feasts (see FESTIVALS AND 
COMMEMORATIVE DAY’) thus no longer 
serve to mark the yearly changes of seasons 


(q.v.) but commemorate outstanding events 
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worked by the divine agent in the commu- 
nity in the past. Scriptural demythification 
thereby touches a realm of human life that 
is vital for the coherence of a society: Le. 
rituals and feasts (see RITUAL AND THE 
QuR’AN). Once having placed a taboo upon 
viewing spirits and demons (see JINN; 
DEVIL) as potent agents in the drama of 
the seasonal cycles, scripture has to provide 
etiological substitutes to give meaning to 
the feasts as well as to inspire the efferves- 
cence and the perception of renewal that 
make up the festal atmosphere (Assmann, 
Fest). This reconstruction has been, in the 
Islamic context, carried out in a particu- 
larly rigorous way. Whereas the two other 
monotheistic religions kept the time frame 
of older seasonal feasts and co-opted their 
essential symbols, enriching and reshaping 
them according to the new salvation- 
historical meaning of the individual 
feast — thus preserving a mythic subtext to 
be reclaimed whenever desired, Islamic 
festivals have fared differently. Though 
strikingly conservative in terms of ritual 
procedure, i.e. continuing many of the an- 
cient pre-Islamic ritual performances 
clearly informed by the symbolism of 
changing seasons (Wellhausen, Reste), Islam 
has strictly dissociated them from their an- 
cient Arabian precedents through a new 
calendar (q.v.) which bears no relation to 
the seasonal cycle, thus dismissing any 
mythic association emanating from that 
source (Neuwirth, Three religious feasts). 
Moreover, the Islamic rites were given new 
meanings commemorating historical 
events crucial to the community’s identity, 
or were reinterpreted as mere acts of wor- 
ship (q.v.) divinely imposed through the 
words of earlier prophets (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD). 

But myth is not exclusively about super- 
natural powers working in nature (see 
MIRACLE); it is also about extraordinary 


human figures, excelling in strength, cour- 
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age (q.v.), shrewdness, endurance and 
other heroic faculties. In the Hebrew Bible 
not a few characters of heroic standing 
have survived scripturalization, i.e. integra- 
tion into a vision dominated by divine will: 
they appear to act autonomously rather 
than being directed by a divine force 
behind them. Although not consistently 
designated as heroic but responding to 
diverse challenges of human acting and 
suffering, and never totally severed from 
divine will or providence, major biblical 
figures, primarily Moses (q.v.) and David 
(q.v.), and to a lesser degree also Abraham 
(q.v.), Jacob (q.v.), Joseph (q.v.) and Solo- 
mon (q.v.) as well as more episodic figures 
like Samson, Ehud and Judith have re- 
tained a heroic image. As against that, 

few heroic figures would be found in the 
Quran. Not only are the protagonists of 
narratives from the ancient Arabian lore 
absent, but also most of the biblical figures 
that do play a role in the Qur'an are not 
represented as heroes either. Their appear- 
ance has been changed: as they do not re- 
ceive a consistent portrayal, nor are their 
stories continuously followed over a span of 
time long enough to display character 
development, but are, rather, presented 
episodically in very diverse contexts, these 
figures are not developed enough to 
impress as heroes (see the discussion of 
Solomon and David below). Others, like 
the Arabian Hii (q.v.), Salih (q.v.) and 
Shu‘ayb (q.v.), do not act autonomously 
but remain throughout performants of the 
divine will, so that their actions seem to 
lack momentum, making it difficult for the 
reader to associate them with those key fig- 
ures contained “in kindred structures and 
symbolic systems that range from Gil- 
gamesh and the Hebrew Bible to Homer 
and Vergil” (Stetkevych, Golden bough, ix). 
Stull, in the Qur'an some figures do acquire 
heroic dimensions such as Noah (q.v.; 
Nah), Abraham (Ibrahim), Joseph 
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(Yusuf) and, most especially, Moses 
(Misa). 


Quranic scripture and story-telling 
Scriptural demythification, which is partic- 
ularly strong in the Qur’4n, also touches 
upon another vital need: the transmission 
of knowledge, particularly the practice of 
story-telling. Quranic narrative has 
hitherto usually been considered as a con- 
tinuum. Its continuous treatment of 
prophetic episodes with similar, sometimes 
identical, messages led scholars to the con- 
clusion that there is something like “the 
qur anic narrative,” attesting a cyclical 
concept of revelation (Paret, Geschichts- 
bild). Although Horovitz, in his ground- 
breaking study on qur’anic narrative, 
strictly committed himself to Noldeke’s 
periodization, scholars after him have 
ordinarily failed to acknowledge, or even 
rejected, any substantial development in 
the qur’anic representation of prophets 
and messengers (see MESSENGER) except 1n 
terms of increasing detail. In general the 
Qur’an has been judged to evidence no 
serious interest in history. Fred Donner 
(Narratwes of origin, 84) states: 


The purpose of stories in the Qur'an, then, 
is profoundly different from their purpose 
in the Old Testament; the latter uses stories 
to explain particular chapters in Israel’s 
history, the former to illustrate — again 
and again — how the true Believer acts in 
certain situations. In line with this purpose, 
quranic characters are portrayed as moral 
paradigms, emblematic of all who are 
good or evil.... [The Quran] is simply not 
concerned with history in the sense of 
development and change, either of the 
prophets or peoples before Muhammad, 

or of Muhammad himself, because in the 
qur anic view the identity of the com- 
munity to which Muhammad was sent is 
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not historically determined, but morally 


determined. 


This view, which relies on a macro- 
structural reading of the Qur'an, not sur- 
prisingly conforms with the image of the 
Quran that became dominant in Islam 
itself after the official canonization of the 
corpus by ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan (see COLLEG- 
TION OF THE QUR’AN; CODICES OF THE 
QUR'AN; ‘UTHMAN): the Qur'an was no lon- 
ger perceived as a communicational pro- 
cess but as the time-transcending divine 
word (see WORD OF GOD) transmitted by 
the prophet Muhammad, the final figure in 
a series of impeccable (see IMPECCABILITY) 
superhuman messengers bearing an identi- 
cal message. This a-historical perception 
has recently been adopted by a number of 
modern scholars, inspired by postmodern 
methodological approaches no longer 
concerned with philological-historical 
problems (see CONTEMPORARY CRITICAL 
PRACTICES AND THE QUR’AN; POST- 
ENLIGHTENMENT AGADEMIG STUDY OF THE 
QuR’AN). To view the Quran in such a 
“holistic” way — in accordance with its 
later Islamic reading — is, however, only 
one possible way of reading it, since the 
a-historical image of the Qur’an covers 
another, more complex, layer of under- 
standing that can be laid bare only through 
an acute micro-structural reading (see 
FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN). 
To do justice to qur’anic narrative, one 
has to look for earlier narrative traditions 
familiar to the community that may have 
influenced the qur’anic narrative style (see 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN; 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA; NAR- 
RATIVES; SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN). 
Given the fact that the early siiras (q.v.) dis- 
play a linguistic and stylistic character very 
close to the enunciations of pre-Islamic 
soothsayers (q.v.; kahin, pl. kahana) whereas 
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later stiras come close to monotheistic lit- 
urgies with pericopes of scriptural readings 
in their central part (for further discussion, 
see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN), 
one arrives at the conclusion that qur’anic 
narratives partake in diverse discourses 
and thus constitute at least two distinct 
groups: texts that still mirror the principle 
of a highly emphatic, succinct and some- 
times enigmatic presentation current in saj‘ 
al-kahana (see RHYMED PROSE) on the one 
hand, and texts more inclined towards a 
lively episodic presentation displaying 
sophisticated narrative strategies, on the 
other. The former genre is more formal- 
ized and thus limited in its narrative range, 
relying strongly on repetition, parallelism 
and anaphors, etc.; the latter is flexible, 
tending towards detail and diversity. 
Whereas the former drives home one 
particular message, there are far more 
complex intentions behind the second. 
Due to the new quranic worldview, 
which staged past and present events as 
part of the drama of a series of divine 
interventions in human interactions, the 
orally transmitted scenarios of Arabian 
memory (see ORALITY; ARABS), whose pro- 
tagonists were committed to worldly, often 
heroic, aims were widely marginalized — if 
not dismissed as a whole — or re-inter- 
preted to fit the new paradigm. In the 
words of Stetkevych (Golden bough, 10): 


The knowledge of the communal Arabian 
past and its inheritors’ creative and re- 
creative self-knowledge within it were 
definitely not furthered by the concrete, 
a-historical and anti-mythical doctrinal 
stance that relegated mythic materials to 
anecdotal and “catechistic” functions... 
The problem with a number of (these) 
nuclei of myth was that in their survival 
in the new code, that is, through their co- 
optation by the Qur’an (and the subse- 
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quent dogmatizing tradition), they were 
put to the service of a rhetoric that was al- 
most inimical to “narrative” itself — this 
despite the qur’anic claim that there they 
are being told in the best of narrative 
ways. That is, in the Qur'an, narrative and 
indeed everything else is subordinated to 
the overarching rhetoric of salvation [q.v.] 
and damnation.... [see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT] Rarely do we sense in the 
Qur'an a self-sufficient and self-justifying 
joy in storytelling, indeed, rarely, if at all, 
does the Quran allow for the formation of 
“themes” in the literary terminological 
understanding, that is, of descriptive (of 
imagist) units that possess their own formal 
and thematic circumscription and “suffi- 
ciency” and are not intruded upon by a 
stylistically disruptive rhetoric. Rather than 
themes in the literary sense, the Qur’an, 
therefore, knows primarily rhetorically 
subordinated motifs. 


What Stetkevych has labeled “rhetorics” is, 
however, deeply rooted in the qur’anic 
message as such and thus from a different 
perspective should be viewed as comple- 
mentary. It is true that qur’anic storytelling 
does not express an authorial stance such 
as is that which Alter finds realizable in 


biblical narrating (Biblical narrative, 184): 


Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the 
role played by the narrator in the biblical 
tales is the way in which omniscience and 
inobtrusiveness are combined.... In the 
Bible... the narrator’s work is almost all 
récit, straight narration of actions and 
speech, and only exceptionally and very 
briefly discourse, disquisition on and 
around the narrated facts and their impli- 
cations. The assurance of comprehensive 
knowledge is thus implicit in the narratives, 
but it is shared with the reader only inter- 
mittently and at that quite partially. In this 
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way, the very mode of narration conveys a 
double sense of a total coherent knowledge 
available to God (and by implication, to 
His surrogate, the anonymous authorita- 
tive narrator) and the necessary incom- 
pleteness of human knowledge, for which 
much about character, motive, and moral 


status will remain shrouded in ambiguity. 


As against the meticulous shaping of per- 
sonages and the sophisticated coding and 
de-coding of their motives, which charac- 
terize biblical narrative, qur’anic narrating 
pursues complex “para-narrative” aims. 
Narratives, at least insofar as they are 
unfolded to some extent and recall plots 
already known from biblical literature, are 
presented as excerpts or messages from the 
book (q.v.; al-kitab), which is clearly taken 
to be a corpus of literature apart from the 
rest of the known stories that are currently 
available through oral tradition. This 
remoteness of “kitab-generated” narrative 
certainly has a strong bearing on the style 
of the stories presented as Kitab readings. It 
forces on them a distinct linguistic code 
that, on the one hand, confers on the dic- 
tion a highly stylized form (rhymed prose 
resulting in somewhat forced syntactic 
structures; see GRAMMAR AND THE QURAN), 
serving to distinguish it from profane nar- 
rative. On the other hand, it implants these 
narratives with the new message of the 
imminent eschatological catastrophe (see 
ESGHATOLOGY; CATASTROPHE), which 
brings the narrative close to an exhortative 
appeal (see EXHORTATIONS) or, later, a ser- 
mon. It is exactly the discursive elements 
so marginal in biblical narrative that mat- 
ter primarily in the qur’anic narrative: the 
explicit presentation of the moral or theo- 
logical implications for the community that 
can be deduced from the narrated facts or 
speeches (see ETHICS AND THE QUR'AN; 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). To fulfill this 


purpose, a stylistic device unknown to the 
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Bible has been created to accommodate 
the particular moral or theological deduc- 
tions from the qur’anic discourse, the clau- 
sula (see Neuwirth, Studien). This stylistic 
device consists in a particular closure of 
the long verses of late Meccan and Medi- 
nan times (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN): the last sentence of a verse does 
not partake in the main strand of commu- 
nication, but presents a comment on its 
contents indicating divine approval or dis- 
regard of the fact reported, e.g. “Truly you 
are of the faulty” (innaki kunti min al-khatin, 
Q 12:29; see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; 
VIRTUES AND VIGES, COMMANDING AND 
FORBIDDING). It may also refer to one of 
God’s attributes (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIB- 
uTES), e.g. “Truly he is the hearer, the seer” 
(innahu huwa l-sami‘u l-basix, Q 17:1; see 
SEEING AND HEARING), which, in the later 
stages of qur’anic development, have be- 
come parameters of ideal human behavior. 
‘This comment is clad in a widely formal- 
ized shape and is thus easily identifiable. 


Quran and history 
How does the Quran view prior history? 
Keeping the canonical process in mind, we 
have to ask the question on two different 
levels, distinguishing between two subse- 
quent paradigms. The Qur'an, in the 
beginning of its development, encodes his- 
tory in the discourse of the umam khaliya, 
the accounts about the dispatchment of 
messengers to previous communities who 
called their people to worship and obey 
one God but who failed to convert their 
communities (see OBEDIENCE; PUNISHMENT 
stories). Here, the Quran “pans over a 
landscape where time is less a chronology 
than a continuum” (Khalidi, Arabic historical 
thought, 8). The scenarios are mostly, 
though not exclusively, Arabian (see PRE- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). The 
early qur’anic messenger stories have 


replaced a previously existing culture- 
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specific, coherent pre-Islamic Arabian 
myth. In Stetkevych’s words (Golden 
bough, 3): 


Arabia and the Arabia-nurtured and 
Arabic-speaking world [see ARABIC LAN- 
GUAGE| has most stubbornly denied itself 
the acknowledgment of a “mythological 
conditioning.” An earnestness, and even 
somberness, of rigorous theological dogma 
came to reign with an almost puzzling... 
march through more than a millennium of 
history. It succeeded from the first qur’anic 
moment in almost suppressing or ban- 
ishing into unusually reclusive layers of 
subconsciousness that part of the counter- 
dogmatic Arabian cultural “self” which, 
under conditions of a less stable doctrinal 
rigor, would have had the strength to lead 
that culture to its remythologizing, or to an 
awareness of its “mythological condition- 
ing.” In this respect even more inhibiting 
than the suppressions and condemnations 
that came forth from the doctrinal appara- 
tus which had formed itself around the 
newly-arrived Arabian sacred text and 
which soon succeeded in forming its own 
cultural code was the co-optation by that 
new code of much of the most centrally 
autochthony-determining materials of the 
old code. 


The significance of the stories about the 
Arabian messengers lies in their endurance 
(sabr) and obedience in calling humans to 
accept divine guidance: every community 
should have been warned through a revela- 
tion in order to be spared temporary or es- 
chatological punishment (see TRUST AND 
PATIENCE; WARNER). It is noteworthy that 
the qur’anic virtue is no mere endurance, 
but 


presupposes triumph. It is an outlasting of 
evil, rather than its transmuting. Its task is 


to outstay all opposition so that the good of 
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prophecy is not overcome by the enmity of 
unbelief [see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF]. Its 
endurance keeps the cause from capitula- 
tion, so that it may anticipate the victory 
other factors will achieve. It is not, broadly, 
a suffering which in itself and of itself 
makes the fabric of the triumph that is to 
be. This calls for other forces whose oppor- 
tunity tenacity ensures (Cragg, Event, 158). 


It is sober, pragmatic thinking and act- 

ing, hilm, self-denying dedication to the 
divine message, islam, that is portrayed 
here — the reversal of jahl, heroic unre- 
straint (see ISLAM; FAITH; IGNORANCE). In 
fact, jahl in the Qur'an itself was to become 
the label of the pre-Islamic epoch that was 
termed jahiliyya (see AGE OF IGNORANCE). 


Thus jahl/jahiliya had to have been a singu- 
larly important concept (or state) in archaic 
Bedouinity [see BEDOUINS] to have de- 
served such a stupendous “transfer” into its 
new terminological prominence — and 
into its paradoxical semiotic self-denial. We 
must, therefore, entertain the strong notion 
that its denial by the new Arabia that 
emerged with Islam also meant Arabia’s 
denial of myth as its cultural, autochthony- 
defining ingredient. For myth, all myth, is 
hardly conceivable without the presence of 
Jjahl somewhere near its very core. This jahl, 
however, also in its archaic Arabic under- 
standing, is above all that kind of heroism 
that also contains its own tragic flaw (Stet- 
kevych, Golden bough, 10). 


The predicament of the ancient messen- 
gers whose message is rejected is shared by 
the Prophet himself (see opPosITION TO 
MUHAMMAD). The contents of revelation in 
the umam khaliya discourse (i.e. the stories of 
earlier nations destroyed because of their 
unbelief) thus does not have a history; the 
bearers of the revelation and their ad- 


dressees do not form a chain of succession. 
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History and revelation repeat each other 
following the same pattern. 

This discourse has, however, to be differ- 
entiated from a grand narrative that 
emerges at a later stage in the Qur'an. 
What is usually upheld to apply to the 
Qur'an as such: the renunciation of a 
chronological frame for the events of pre- 
qur anic history, the repetitiveness of the 
qur anic narrative — “events are arranged 
in clusters, repetitive in form” (Khalidi, 
Arab historical thought, 8) — as a sign of the 
insistence of an identical message, the total 
disregard for mythic primacy, etc., on 
closer gaze, does not hold true except for 
the first paradigm. Here, “the whole his- 
tory 1s present at once to God.” But the sit- 
uation successively changes substantially 
when a new paradigm is adopted, switch- 
ing the focus from the deserted sites of the 
real homeland to the orbit of the messen- 
gers of the People of the Book (q.v.; ahi al- 
kitab), the prophets (anbiya), whose dis- 
course as intermediaries between God and 
man is much more sophisticated. Overtly, 
they form a prophetical succession and 
their activities taken together not only con- 
stitute a scenario of historical episodes, 
but, more and more, betray a tendency to 
chronology. Their communications and 
actions prove rich in experiences and fit to 
exert a mythopoeic impact on the self- 
understanding of the emerging community 
itself; indeed, these activities not seldom 
provide the matrix for the prophet’s and 
his community’s behavior in certain situa- 
tions of crisis, and more often the matrix of 
their understanding of their own predica- 
ment (Neuwirth, Erzahlen). It is no longer 
the projection of present experience onto 
the image of the past that was representa- 
tive for the earlier discourse, but the con- 
verse: experiences of the past provide a 
model for the understanding of the pres- 
ent. The entrance of the qur’anic commu- 


nity into the orbit of those earlier societies 
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endowed with a scripture is presented as an 
event of seismic proportions: “If we sent 
down this Qur'an upon a mountain, you 
would see it humbled, shattered by the fear 
of God” (Q 59:21; Khalidi, Arab historical 
thought, 7). This degree of self-confidence 
would not have been feasible in the earlier 
stages; it marks a caesura in arranging his- 


tory that should not be ignored. 


The wide canvas from Adam [see ADAM 
AND EVE] to Jesus [q.v.] depicts for 
Muhammad’s people the meaning and 
destiny of their own cause. Biblical mate- 
rial, in independent shape, is rehearsed in 
lively corroboration of qur’anic authority. 
All prophecy accumulates towards it, so 
that revelation may culminate. Other 
Scriptures are mentors, not masters. It is 
the ruling theme of prophecy as crisis 
which they consistently serve. The patriar- 
chal retrospect witnesses to a continuity of 
truth and multiplies the signs by which the 
Meccan/Medinan situation must be read 
both in conflict and prosperity (Cragg, 
Event, 171). 


Consequently, it is little surprising to find a 
particular hermeneutic trait familiar from 
the Hebrew Bible (see ToRAH) and espe- 
cially the Gospels (q.v.) prominent again in 
quranic narrative: typology (Busse, Herr- 
schertypen). “Types” are exemplary rep- 
resentations in scripture of still more 
momentous events or more significant fig- 
ures yet to come. Thus the divine trials (see 
TRIAL) of the past are to be considered 
“types” of the last judgment (q.v.) that will 
supersede everything preceding it, the dis- 
patch of earlier prophets in a way “prefig- 
ures” Muhammad’s activities. This device 


is crucial for the qur’anic image of history: 


It is this historical review of the past in the 
present which gives to the Qur’an and 
Islam the characteristic quality of Jihad 
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[q.v.], or struggle, in the deepest and non- 
technical sense of that term. The very 
sequence of the prophets is a sequence of 
law and claim, of insubordination and 
nemesis. The logic within it is the unremit- 
ting necessity of struggle and the necessary 
sinews of strength. To bring a divine mes- 
sage is to incur a human enmity and so, in 
turn, to enter a trial of stamina and re- 
solve, of the will and the means to outstay 
the opposition.... In this logic, suffering is 
present as a preliminary to its redress. It is 
that which has to be endured before it can 
be terminated. It bears the odds until they 
can be evened and reversed. The successful 
eventuality is held open by the refusal to be 
denied it, and this demands persistence 
and non-compromise.... Existence is 
poised, so to speak, between prophecy and 
eschatology, in that the prophetic address 
to humanity must have, in token and in 
fact, that writ of success which eschatology 
brings to final authenticity in the last judg- 
ment. The utter unambiguity of the escha- 
tological must belong suitably and surely 
with the interim evidence of prophetic 
standing in time and in power (Cragg, 


Event, 171-2). 
Reflexions of myth and mythopotesis in the Quran 


Virtual myths of history 
In the following an attempt will be under- 
taken to classify myths and legends in the 
Quran as to their cultural contexts. (Myths 
and legends are not taken to be mutually 
exclusive: viewing the stories about earlier 
prophets as legends does not preclude 
taking note of their mythical elements.) A 
historical classification following the bibli- 
cal succession of “scripturalized myths” 
does not appear too promising in view of 
the non-historical disposition of the 
Qur'an and the absence of the notion of a 
linear historical process leading up to the 
present of the listeners. The “atomism of 
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time” that underlies the qur’anic vision of 
history, “which is typological in nature and 
focused on the history of the prophets,” 
has been noted (for more, see Bowering, 
Chronology, 319 f.). The myth of man’s 
first transgression, the story of Adam (Gen 
1:3), in the Qur'an does not serve to initiate 
history as an unpredictable and ambiguous 
process of divine-human interaction, but 
rather constitutes one exemplary episode 
of the “anthropological constant” of 
human vulnerability to being seduced. 
Except for the expulsion from the garden, 
however, this does not bear grave conse- 
quences for the fate of humankind (see 
FALL OF MAN). The myth, which is intro- 
duced at a rather late stage of qur’anic 
development and is presented in diverse 
contexts, serves to demonstrate changing 
insights into the nature of evil: it is less a 
myth of beginning than a debate about 
evil (see GOOD AND EVIL). The account 
will therefore be treated in its typological 
context (see “Transgressions” below). 


Noah 
Similarly, the biblically prominent myth of 
the renewal of the world after the flood 
(Gen 6:5-8) in the Qur’an does not appear 
in its mythical-historical setting as the clos- 
ure of a period of immediate divine inter- 
ventions into creation (q.v.) as a whole. 
This story is related (or alluded to) within 
the two discourses of the destroyed peoples 
(umam khaliya) and of the prophets (anbiya?). 
First conveyed as the initial account of a 
chain of punishment legends in Q 54:9-17 
(followed by stories about ‘Ad [q.v.], 
Thamid [q.v.], Lot [q.v.], and the people of 
Pharaoh [q.v.; Fir‘awn]) and, subsequently 
as a story filling a complete stira, Q 71 
(Sarat Nah, “Noah”; Q 71:1-28), the legend 
of Noah is introduced in isolation from a 
particular salvation-historical beginning, 
although the event is obviously imagined as 
preceding all the other stories in time. It is 
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shaped after the pattern of the punishment 
stories that emerge during the first Meccan 
period. Accordingly, both the flood and the 
ark (q.v.) are devoid of mythical dimen- 
sions, being reduced to mere instruments 
of individual punishment and salvation 
respectively. The story continues to be 
remembered through the entire Meccan 
period, not only in extended lists of pun- 
ishment stories (Q 7:69; 11:89; 14:9; 38:12; 
50:12; 51:46), but also in narrative form. In 
Q 37:75-9 it is followed by a story about 
Abraham’s confronting his unbelieving 
community and other episodes of the his- 
tory of the Children of Israel (q.v.; Bana 
Israil); in Q 26:105-22 it is followed by sto- 
ries about ‘Ad, Thamid, the people of 
Lot, the “People of the Thicket” (q.v.; 
ashab al-ayka), always presenting Noah as a 
member of his people (akh, Q 26:106) who 
tries to convert them. None of these 
reports, however, dwell on the mythical 
dimension of the story as the first major 
caesura in history. 

Noah receives new momentum after the 
change of paradigm and the new orienta- 
tion to the Avlab tradition of the Children of 
Israel. The viewing of the prophets as a 
chain of succession within the orbit of 
scripture gives each one an individual sig- 
nificance. ‘This change is reflected in a par- 
ticularly extensive version of Noah’s story 
in Q 11:25-49, followed by kindred stories of 
‘Ad and others. Here, both the preparation 
of the ark (/ulk) and the selection of the 
animal species are mentioned (see ANIMAL 
LIFE). The cosmic dimension of the flood is 
alluded to, the final blessing on Noah 
sounding as if the event was meant as a 
caesura in salvation history (an echo of this 
version appears in Q 10:71-4). At this later 
stage of the canonical process, when the 
world of the book has replaced the sce- 
nario around the sanctuary of Mecca (q.v.), 
Noah ascends from his stance as a mere 


warner (rasil) to become a prophet (nabi) 
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in the line of Adam — (Noah) — Abra- 
ham — Jesus. In this context, the longevity 
(Noah remained among his people 950 
years; Q 29:14) and genealogical relations in 
general occasionally gain momentum: thus 
the Children of Israel are presented as the 
“seed of those whom we carried with 
Noah” (dhurriyyata man hamalna ma‘a nih, 
Q 17:3; cf. 19:58). In still later, Medinan 
stras, like Q 33:7, when the Prophet him- 
self has entered the rank of the prophets 
(anbiya) and prophets are viewed as part- 
ners in a covenant (q.v.), Noah appears 
here as the first: (wa-idh akhadhna mina 
l-nabiyyna mithagahum wa-minka wa-min nih). 
A structuring of prophetical history is in 
the making and it is this period of time 
into which Q 19:58 fits: “These are those 
whom God blessed from the prophets from 
the seed of Adam and of those we carried 
with Noah [on the ark]” (uatka lladhina 
an‘ama llahu ‘alayhim min al-nabiyyina min 
dhurriyyati ddama wa-mimman hamalna ma‘a 
nih...). This development reaches its cli- 
Max In Q 3:33: “Truly God preferred Adam 
and Noah and the family of Abraham and 
the family of ‘Imran above all the crea- 
tures” (inna llaha stafa adama wa-niihan wa- 
ala tbrahima wa-ala ‘mrana ‘ala |-Glamina). 
Accordingly, the divine commandments 
(q.v.) have been transmitted through that 
line of succession: Q 42:13, “He ordained 
for you the religion (q.v.) that he com- 
mended to Noah and which we inspire in 
you” (shara‘a lakum mina [-dini ma wassa bihi 
nithan wa-lladhi awhaynda ilayka). 

Still, Noah remains part of two tradi- 
tions, that of an episodic warner (in 
Medinan siiras; Q 9:70; 22:42) — one of 
many — whose people (gawm) vanishes 
and who thus would have no spiritual sur- 
vival and that of a prophet (nabi) whose 
reception is secured through his participa- 
tion in a succession of prophets who 
belong to the scriptural, i.e. biblical, 
tradition. What is most striking in the 
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Noah-legend is the lack, or at least the fad- 
ing appearance, of the essentially mythical 
characteristics of the story. Thus, the cata- 
strophic uniqueness of the event, the 
vehemence of the divine wrath (see ANGER) 
inducing the creator to annihilate human- 
kind, the universality of the catastrophe, 
are nowhere expressed. The historical 
dimension, the total renewal after the 
drowning (q.v.) of humankind is not dra- 
matized, the divine re-acceptance of 
humankind being only partial (Q 11:48; to 
say nothing of the conclusion of a new 
covenant between God and man). Not sur- 
prisingly, the age before the diluvium is not 
marked as it is in the Bible and in later 
Islamic historiography (al-Azmeh, /bn 
Khaldun) by particular physical anomalies, 
such as the existence of fabulous creatures 
and miraculous qualities in humans, thus 
appearing as an epoch which does not yet 
partake of the historical period proper, but 
demands a new, a second beginning. In the 
Qur'an the flood has no such function. 


David and Solomon — virtual cultural 

heroes? 
Nor does the “Solomonic mythic florile- 
gium” (see DAVID; SOLOMON), which in the 
Qur'an reflects post-biblical rather than 
biblical knowledge, constitute a consistent 
story. It focuses on the two heroes’ power 
over the animal and spirit world, as well as 
natural phenomena: David is lord of the 
birds (Q 38:17-g9), he commands the moun- 
tains (Q 38:18; 34:10); Solomon understands 
the language of the birds (Q 27:16) and of 
the ants (Q 27:18-9), he commands the wind 
(Q 21:81; 34:12; 38:36; see AIR AND WIND), 
and is in control over the demons (shayatin) 
and jinn (Q 21:82). At the same time, both 
are in the rank of prophets (anbiya@), a 
merit that in David’s case is underlined by 
his receiving the psalms (q.v.; zubur, 
Q 17:55), his competent judgment (q.v.; 
Q 38:21-6; cf. 2. Sam 211-15) and his just 
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government (see JUSTIGE AND INJUSTICE; 
AUTHORITY), which qualifies him to be 
called a khalifa on earth (Q 38:26; see 
CALIPH). In Solomon’s case this rank is evi- 
denced by his being granted command 
over nature and demons. Yet, both remain 
symbolic figures (see SYMBOLIC IMAGERY), 
Solomon’s essential fame being due to his 
miraculous relationship with animals and 
demons with particular supernatural 
faculties — a privilege that, however, does 
not distract him from his devotion to the 
one God. His faithfulness is particularly 
manifest in the episode with the Queen of 
Sheba (see BrLais). When her throne is 
transferred to his palace by the @/rtt (q.v.), 
he understands the miraculous act not as 
his personal triumph but as a trial (fina) 
to prove his gratefulness (Q 27:40; see 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). His aes- 
thetically stunning palace (sarh) with fit- 
tings so fine that they produce a “trompe 
d’oeil” — the Queen takes the brilliant 
floor to be a water pool — becomes the 
reason for the conversion of the Queen to 
the worship of the one God, thus constitut- 
ing an “antitype” to the building erected 
by Pharaoh (also sarh) with the blasphe- 
mous intent to have a view on the God of 
Moses (see BLASPHEMY). There are some 
hints at the conception of both figures as 
innovators: David is instructed to make 
coats of mail (Q 21:80; 34:10-11), and Solo- 
mon is knowledgeable about a source of 
metal (Q 34:12); yet their story is hardly 
apt to serve as an etiology for the human 
attainment of control over material re- 
sources and individual technical inven- 
tions; nor do the related facts mark initial 
achievements sufficient to portray the 


protagonists as cultural heroes. 


Moses’ exodus (isra?) 


The only qur’anic narrative that could be 
viewed as a myth of history is the report of 
the exodus of Moses, which, in Jewish 
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tradition, signifies the deliverance of the 
Israelites from slavery; for the Muslim 
community, this exodus becomes a proto- 
type for the believers’ taking refuge from 
oppressive unbelieving rulers (see OPPRES- 
SION; OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE). ‘The 
event of the exodus (isra’) has certainly 
effected a strong influence on the Prophet’s 
own experience of his emigration (q.v.; 
hyra); moreover, before that event, it served 
as a pattern of finding spiritual relief (¢sra’) 
in a situation of social suppression in 
Mecca that had become unbearable to the 
believers (Neuwirth, Remote temple). Still, 
the story is not reflected through a full- 
fledged narrative but is only briefly evoked 
(le. Q 20:77; 26:15-7; 37:115-6). It does not, 
moreover, represent the decisive turn in the 
history of Moses’ people. It is worth noting 
that in the qur’anic story of Moses, the 
exodus 1s rivaled by another solution for 
the oppressed Children of Israel since the 
salvation of Moses’ people is also por- 
trayed in terms of a typological reprise of 
the flood story (Busse, Herrschertypen, 75). 
Thus, the invitation to Noah and his family 
to settle after the flood (Q 23:29) finds its 
analogy in Q 17:104, where the Children of 
Israel are given (cf. also Q 7:137; 26:59) the 
land of Egypt (q.v.) with all its gardens (see 
GARDEN), springs (see SPRINGS AND FOUN- 
TAINS), fields and treasures (Q 26:57-8; 
4425-8; see BLESSING; GRACE; WEALTH). It 
is perhaps not the change of real place (as 
in the exodus) that matters. In the qur’anic 
view the promised land may be anywhere 
that it is possible for the believers to live 
uncompromised — whether the place is 
purged of unbelievers through a divine 
trial, or whether the unbelievers have no 
further access to the believers after the lat- 
ter have found refuge by an emigration 
(hiyra). Indeed, an “exodus,” an isra’, may 
even be performed spiritually, as shown in 
the example of the Prophet’s night journey 
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(see ASCENSION) — his nocturnal transla- 
tion to the Jerusalem (q.v.) temple (Q 17:1; 
see AQSA MOSQUE). 


Power and violence 


Local history inscribed with God’s terror: 

al-umam al-khaliya 
There appears to be one single — though 
variegated — archetypal paradigm in the 
Quran that has retained its cathartic 
power throughout the development of 
the corpus: the story of the annihilated 
nations, al-umam al-khaliya (see PUNISHMENT 
storigs). This archetypal topic, which in 
the Qur’an has taken the place of the 
biblical myth of the destruction of the 
Babylonian tower, is about human hubris 
resulting in a divine retaliation that annihi- 
lates the community and destroys their 
ambitious project of self-sufficient exist- 
ence. In the Qur’4n it is not one event but 
a cycle of similar happenings that demon- 
strates this pattern. Repeatedly, ancient 
communities have waxed proud in view of 
their social success, their wealth, some- 
times their luxuriously built residences, 
their security and fame (see PRIDE; ARRO- 
GANCE). Being reminded by a divine mes- 
senger (see SHU‘AYB, SALIH, HUD) of God’s 
claim to worship and thanksgiving they 
defy and mock the warning (see MOCKERY). 
They are then overtaken by God’s punish- 
ment and destroyed. The enigma of the 
still visible ruins and the vague memory of 
formerly flourishing communities in the 
broader neighborhood of the listeners have 
thus been given an explanation: Not unfa- 
vorable social conditions (as presupposed 
for the deserted living spaces recalled in 
the amatory introduction of the pre- 
Islamic gastda) or changes in the area’s bal- 
ance of power, but a dramatic divine inter- 
vention, an outburst of divine wrath, 


caused the disappearance of the once glo- 
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rious cities (see c1ry). The two most ex- 
pressively presented concepts in these 
punishment stories are human hubris on 
the one hand, unfolded in “quotations” of 
the unbelievers’ words of rejection, and 
divine wrath on the other, manifest in the 
rapidity, the suddenness of destruction 
often initiated by a divine sign, a seismic 
scream, or brought about by a vehement 
storm, an earthquake and the like. 
Horovitz (ku), who first examined the 
punishment stories, classified them as 
“legends.” ‘They deserve, however, to be 
considered as archetypes: human hubris, 
entailing blasphemy, leads to divine retalia- 
tion. What is missing from the stories is the 
expression of a fatal human intent to rival 
God — as is characteristic of the biblical 
tower-builders. The qur’anic city-dwellers 
do not seek a confrontation with God: not 
being monotheistic believers they treat the 
divine warning rather indifferently, react- 
ing (if at all) with arrogance and annoy- 
ance. The qur’anic narrative, thus, as far 
as the contest between the peoples and 
their messengers is concerned, remains 
largely devoid of dramatic effects. The 
ever-recurrent typological pattern is over- 
whelming; it is due to an interpretation of 
history informed by the experience of the 
Prophet and his community (see occa- 
SIONS OF REVELATION): “Just as the 
qur anic emphasis on the atomism of time 
had frozen the flux of time into that of 
reiterated instants of God’s action, so its 
typology of history had collapsed the rich 
variety of past events into a regularly 
recurring pattern” (see Bowering, Chron- 
ology, 319). This certain loss in terms of 
quantitative knowledge of historical facts 
may be viewed, however, as a gain in 
expressiveness in the process of conveying 
the message. It is God’s role that retains 
highly dramatic traits; the divine figure 
appears sometimes strikingly close to that 
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of a mythic agent: “And their [1.e. the 
Thamid’s| lord doomed them for their sin 
and razed [their dwellings]” (fa-damdama 
‘alayhim rabbuhum bi-dhanbthim fa-sawwaha, 
Q 91:14), “and your lord poured on them 
the disaster” (fa-sabba ‘alayhim rabbuka sawta 
‘adhab, Q 89:13). This highly metaphoric 
speech (see METAPHOR) Is made possible by 
the linguistic medium of saj§ which would 
be ill-suited to accommodate complex nar- 
ratives. One has to keep in mind that the 
historical and temporal scope of the 
Quran cannot be viewed in isolation from 
the Qur’an’s rhetorical tradition, whose 
kahin-speech models are undeniable (see 
RHETORIC OF THE QUR'AN). Adhin speech 1s 
shrouded in mystery; rather than revealing 
facts, it encodes them. Since the situation 
in antiquity is typologically close to that of 
the believing group around the Prophet, 
the vacuum is filled with rejoinders from 
their experience. Thus the current situa- 
tion acquires surplus meaning by being 
underscored with an archetypal dimension 
whose pattern even appears inscribed into 
the landscape of the broader homeland. 
Although the stories about the flood, on 
the one hand, and the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah (see Lot) and the 
punishment of Pharaoh, on the other, are 
not geographically associated with the 
Arabian peninsula (belonging, rather, to 
the cycle of biblical stories situated in the 
Holy Land or its surroundings, a cycle 
which at a later stage of the qur’anic devel- 
opment becomes dissociated from the pun- 
ishment stories), they reveal in the early 
stiras the pattern of the Arabian retaliation 
(q.v.) legends. In summary, one may note 
that the punishment stories provide a pat- 
tern for the initial lack of success experi- 
enced by the Prophet and his community 
in Mecca. Worldly values held by the un- 
believing elites and an endangered and iso- 
lated stance on the part of the messenger, 
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make up the ever-repeated pattern without 
generating a linear relation between them 
(for a reconstruction of the pre-Islamic 
myth wrought about the ancient people of 
Thamid, see Stetkevych, Golden bough). 


Trangressions of boundaries 


The first act of disobedience as a double eti- 

ology: Man’s exile from paradise, Satan’s 

representation of evil 
An explicit divine interdiction was violated 
by the first man, Adam, and his unnamed 
wife: despite a divine injunction not to 
approach a particular tree in paradise 
(q.v.), they both tasted the forbidden (q.v.) 
fruit (see AGRIGULTURE AND VEGETATION). 
Through this act they became aware of 
their nakedness (see NuDITY). Shocked by 
this new awareness that is felt as shameful 
exposure, they feel the need to cover them- 
selves (see MODESTY). Soon afterwards, they 
are called on by God to render account for 
their transgression (see BOUNDARIES AND 
PRECEPTS). Instead of being cursed and 
condemned to hard work and painful 
childbearing as in the biblical precedent, 
they are treated rather gently. They are 
sent “down” from paradise (thbitii) to settle 
on earth (q.v.) — not, however, to their 
fatal detriment, since this punishment is 
immediately followed by a new offer of 
divine guidance (Neuwirth, Negotiating 
justice; see also ASTRAY). Nor is the news of 
their mortality, which is disclosed to them 
together with the news of their exile 
(Q 20:117), momentous since it is alleviated 
by the simultaneous assurance of their 
ultimate resurrection (q.v.). 

It is true that the story serves inter alia to 
explain the existence of humankind on 
earth; this is not, however, in any striking 
contrast to their sojourn in paradise since, 
in the qur’anic understanding, their ter- 
restrial habitat is decent if not luxurious. 
More often, the story is adduced to dem- 


onstrate the dangerous nature of 
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Satan — his obsequiousness exposing 
man’s nakedness (Q 7:27), his insincerity in 
promising benefits he will not deliver 
(Q 7:22). Satan, who from the beginning of 
the qur’anic reception of the story (Q 20) is 
instrumental in the couple’s transgression, 
is only in the last report (Q 7) ultimately to 
blame. It is obviously not the etiological 
dimension that caused the story to be 
repeatedly presented in the Qur'an, since a 
few virtual etiologies (which, in the biblical 
report support the significance of the nar- 
rative as a cultural myth) remain undevel- 
oped in the Qur’an, such as the fact of the 
first couple’s achieving a mature percep- 
tion of themselves, their learning about 
their sexuality (see SEX AND SEXUALITY) 
and their inventing the custom of clothing 
(q.v.). The telos of the story, rather, points 
to theodicy. It is true, the first couple were 
not substantially blamed and punished for 
their disobedience (q.v.), yet the pattern 
of “transgression followed by rendering 
account” — a particularly effective arche- 
type — has been established as the primor- 
dial pattern of human-divine interaction 
(see RECORD OF HUMAN ACTIONS). In the 
qur’anic understanding the regret of the 
perpetrator saves him from a hard punish- 
ment (see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE). 
Satan, under the name of Iblis, was 
viewed in the beginning as the tester, the 
agent of legitimate challenge to humans. 
He was delegated to perform this task dur- 
ing a debate with God that arose after he 
had shown his defiance of blind obed- 
lence (q.v.), refusing to bow down before a 
being — namely Adam (Q 15:33) — other 
than his divine lord (q.v.). Indeed, the tran- 
sition of created beings from submissive 
creatures to autonomous agents in the 
interaction with the Divine, belonging to 
Adam in biblical tradition, in the Quran is 
Iblis’ achievement whose tragic conse- 
quences he takes upon himself. It is only 
through his work that the elect community, 


who is not liable to fall victim to his seduc- 
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tion, becomes distinguishable from the 
unbelievers. Whereas God himself in the 
first debate scene agreed to the project pro- 
posed by Iblis (Q 15:41), in the further 
development of the community Iblis’ 
image — once his persona has merged 
with that of Satan (al-shaytan) — darkens 
considerably: in the end he appears as the 
enemy of humans, the personification of 
evil par excellence. He and his escorts will 
therefore be annihilated in hellfire so as to 
re-establish justice at the end of times (see 
HELL AND HELLFIRE). Iblis is, however, 
rehabilitated in later Islamic tradition. 
Although the qur’anic account of creation 
does not culminate in human acquisition of 
knowledge (see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARN- 
ING) as a fruit picked from the forbidden 
tree at Iblis’ instigation, still Iblis is 

raised — in the profane tradition — to the 
rank of the seducer, the permanent agent 
of provocation through whom a substantial 
broadening of horizons of experience be- 
comes possible. He enjoys an equally 
unique position in at least one branch of 
Sufi tradition (see SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN) 
that has strongly influenced literature, 
where Iblis is acknowledged as the sole fig- 
ure possessing knowledge about the true 
will of God. His ongoing influence — not 
only as an ambivalent, but as a tragic fig- 
ure as well — continues to manifest itself 
in diverse forms (Awn, Satan’s tragedy; 
Shaikh, Der Teufel). 


The elect space: From Mecca to Jerusalem 
The mythical notion of a space that excels 
over all other space is traceable in the 
Qur’an, though it is widely modified to suit 
the framework of a religion of revelation. 
While there is a strong notion of Mecca’s 
excellence in the early sitiras (Q 90:1; 95:3; 
105; 106), the focus during the Meccan era 
switches to Jerusalem, which first enjoys 
the unique rank of being the point of ori- 
entation in the prayer (q.v.) of the early 


Muslim worshippers (see QiBLA). Although 
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the Quran itself does not explicitly men- 
tion Jerusalem by name, the adoption of 
the rite to pray towards it clearly presup- 
poses its high rank in the community. The 
night journey (isra@’) of the Prophet in a 
miraculous way transferred him temporar- 
ily to the “remote temple” (Q 17:1, al-masjid 
al-aqsa), the destination of the prayers of 
the community. During the later Meccan 
activities of the Prophet, Jerusalem with its 
temple becomes the prototype of a holy 
city. In Medina (q.v.) it served as the model 
for the perception of a religious center, 
after which the new Islamic holy city was 
shaped. Mecca, which takes over as the 
space of origin for Islam, is thus not only a 
place from which the Islamic ritual origi- 
nated, but also — in analogy to Jerusalem 
(cf. Zsa 2:3: For out of Zion shall go forth 
the Torah and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem) — the birthplace of Islamic ver- 
bal worship, as indicated in Q 2:129: “Our 
lord! And raise up among them a messen- 
ger from them who will recite to them your 
signs and teach them the book and the wis- 
dom and enrich them. ‘Truly you are the 
mighty, the wise” (rabbana wa-b ‘ath fihim 
rasiilan minhum yatli ‘alayhim ayatika wa- 
_yu‘allimuhumu l-kitaba wa-l-hikmata wa- 
_pugakkthim innaka anta l-‘azizu l-hakim; see 
Neuwirth, Spiritual meaning). As the place 
at which all Muslim prayers converge, 
Mecca is the center of the earth, the 
omphalos mundi. 


Love and sexuality 


Joseph and Zulaykha 

The myth of the woman who, through her 
seduction of the man, brought mischief 
into the world does not exist in the Qur'an 
(see GENDER; WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN). 
Eve was not instrumental in Adams’s trans- 
gression and is thus not considered respon- 
sible for Adam’s predicament. Still the 
notion of a devious behavior innate in 


women is confirmed in the Quran, labeled 
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kayd al-nisa’, which is explicitly and par 
excellence attributed to the unnamed wife of 
Potiphar, the Egyptian official in whose 
house Joseph (q.v.) was lodged. Although 
she does not succeed in seducing Joseph 
and leading him astray from his way as a 
chosen one of God (see ELECTION), she 
does exercise some power over him. Being 
sexually attracted to her and thus dis- 
tracted from his exclusive devotion to God, 
he finds the strength to resist her only 
through divine intervention (Q 12:24). Still, 
she is not categorically derogated in the 
Qur'an; rather, unlike the situation in the 
biblical story, she is given the opportunity 
to repent and acknowledge her moral fail- 
ure. This opens the way for her post- 

qur anic rehabilitation and elevation to the 
rank of Joseph’s beloved and, later, wife. It 
is worth noting that though her behavior in 
the Qur’an appears to be an attempted act 
of zind@ (see ADULTERY AND FORNICATION), 
she is not actually accused of such a trans- 
gression of the limits set to female freedom 
(see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). In view 
of her positive image in the Qur’an, it 1s 
not surprising that she could be accepted 


in Sifism as a female icon. 


The virgin mother: Mary 
A reverse projection of the seductress is the 
virgin mother, Mary (q.v.; Maryam). She, 
again viewed from the outward appear- 
ance of her fate, manifests a case of trans- 
gression of the limits of female freedom, 
although is herself innocent. Having borne 
a child outside of marriage, she is rescued 
from the wrath of her relatives by a mira- 
cle: her baby son is endowed with the 
power of speech (q.v.) and speaks on her 
behalf. He presents himself as God’s elect, 
a rank also enjoyed by John (Yahya; see 
JOHN THE BAPTIST), the son of Zechariah 
(q.v.; Zakariyya), whose birth was likewise 
accompanied by miraculous circumstances. 
Mary is the only female figure in the 


Qur’an presented by name; she also has 
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the privilege of being personally addressed 
by God’s word through an angelic messen- 
ger (see WORD OF GOD; HOLY SPIRIT; 
GABRIEL). In the Qur'an, Mary is not pre- 
sented as a suffering woman as she is in 
Christianity (see CHRISTIANS AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY) since she does not have to see her 
son suffer (see SUFFERING; CRUCIFIXION). 
In Islam the prototype of the suffering 
woman is, in later tradition, embodied in 
Fatima (q.v.), the daughter of the Prophet. 
Thus, the role that, according to Chris- 
tian understanding, Mary plays in the 
eschatological realm is, in Islam, taken 
over by Fatima, although with a marked 
difference: 


Only Mary has a necessary role in the 
scheme of redemption. Fatima plays a 
more active role at the End of Days than 
does Mary, but there is no suggestion in 
Islam that redemption would be impossible 
without her. According to the (Shi'ite) 
Islamic view of redemption as the fulfill- 
ment of human life through suffering, 
Fatima, as the greatest sufferer on earth, 
will enjoy the greatest rewards on the day 
of resurrection (Sered, Rachel, Mary, 
Fatima, 136). 


Paradisiacal distributions of the genders 
What is not stressed in the narratives is, 
however, presupposed in the qur’anic 
worldview: it is male dominance that 
“informs life on earth and life in heaven.... 
While the Qur'an assures women of faith 
that they will go to heaven [Q 4:124; 16:97] 
it offers them no insight as to what their 
place in heaven will be” (Combs-Schilling, 
Sacred performances, 61). Paradisiacal 
space — this has been lamented over and 
over by Muslim feminists (see FEMINISM 
AND THE QUR'AN) — seems to be equipped 
solely for the believer of the male sex. It is 
true that the depictions of paradise, which 
appear in the early stiras and portray ban- 


quet scenes with the believers being served 
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by beautiful youths and enjoying the com- 
pany of (or being married to) beautiful 
young girls, labeled hir ‘mn (see HOURIS) for 
the striking beauty of their eyes, reflect a 
purely male imagination of ultimate hap- 
piness (Q 55:56-8; 44:54). These descrip- 
tions of the qur’anic janna (lit. “garden”) 
have been discussed in detail by Horovitz 
(Koranische Paradies), who suggests that they 
reflect magnifications of festal banquets 
familiar in the circles of tribal elites and 
well-known to the listeners of the Qur'an 
from their representation in ancient Arabic 
poetry. They may thus be understood as 
static tableaux of both natural and sensual 
consummation and spiritual bliss. Andrew 
Rippin (Commerce of eschatology, 134), in 
contrast, has viewed these images as a 
“fundamental appreciation of ideal human 
nature as the monotheistic tradition con- 
ceives it.” 

The images of the garden have been 
interpreted by anthropologists, — who 
view them through their exegetical ampli- 
fications — however, primarily under 


the aspect of sexual satisfaction: 


With the Airi, sexual satisfaction is never 
ending, and not marred by fear as it is on 
earth. Men have nothing to fear from the 
hiris, for they have no personalities, no 
individual desires, no chance for roam- 
ing; the Qur’an guarantees their virginity, 
that they will not have been touched by 
man nor jinn when the believing male 
enters them, and they will be perma- 
nently attached to the man to whom 


they are given (Combs-Schilling, Sacred 
performances, 95). 


Whereas earlier siiras insist on these pro- 
jections into the eternal sphere of earthly 
bliss understood on the basis of male expe- 
rience, later texts modified the image. 
Their explicit mentioning of female par- 
ticipation in paradisiacal recompense 


(Q 43:70-3) reflects a new understanding of 
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earthly and heavenly life on the side of the 
listeners. Meanwhile, a community had 
been established, where women — not 
least in the Prophet’s own household (see 
WIVES OF THE PROPHET; FAMILY OF THE 
PROPHET) — played vital roles. ‘The issue 
of transcendent happiness was no longer 
taken as part of a symbolic realm, but 
debated in its details and fleshed out to 
form a reference text for the believers. The 
“impressionist,” somewhat enigmatic and 
highly symbolic text of the old janna- 
descriptions was transformed into a refer- 
ence text where, ritually and legally, in 
terms of justice and morals, everything 
should be spelled out unambiguously. 

It may be helpful for understanding the 
contextuality and historical conditions for 
the qur’anic descriptions of janna, to 
remember that the Prophet himself may 
have had a more complex and positive 


appreciation of women. 


Early Islam exhibits much the same trajec- 
tory in the definition of the female as does 
early Christianity... Islam has its ‘A’isha 
[see ‘A’ISHA BINT ABI BAKR] just as Chris- 
tianity has its Mary Magdalene. Both 

are highly charged sexual and sensual 
females — the one suspected of adultery in 
the desert, the other confirmed of prosti- 
tution — and yet each is valued as some- 
how intrinsically pure and good in the eyes 
of the founder of the faith, Muhammad or 
Jesus. It seems plausible that these founders 
did not dichotomize sexuality and spiritu- 
ality in the ways that their followers did, 
and in fact found them persuasively com- 
bined in these women. Yet their esteem for 
that combination was not to endure. 
Neither ‘A’isha nor Mary Magdalene be- 
came the dominant image of the proper 
female in the respective cultural traditions 
that arose out of the two faiths. Muslims 
on the whole find blasphemous the notion 
that it might have been good for ‘A’isha... 


to have become a public model for other 
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women, while Christians on the whole find 
blasphemous the notion that Jesus might 
have exchanged sexual tenderness with 
Mary Magdalene.... Yet it could be argued 
that the founders of the two faiths were 
broader in their understanding of the pos- 
sible combinations of faith, womanhood, 
and sexuality than the majority of their fol- 
lowers, and that they made that acceptance 
clear — Muhammad by dying in ‘A’isha’s 
arms and Jesus by first appearing after his 
crucifixion to Mary Magdalene, whom he 
authorized to go and tell the male disciples 
the earthshaking news that he still lived. 
These events are recorded in the hallowed 
texts. Yet the dominant cultural perspec- 
tives that have developed in the contexts of 
these faiths for the most part leave by the 
wayside these two women as embodiments 
of proper womanhood and instead con- 
centrate the collectivity’s attention and 
definitions on immaculate conception and 
virginal mothers (Combs-Schilling, Sacred 


performances, 91-2). 


Fates of the hero 
There are a few figures in the Qur'an who 
acquire heroic dimensions, the most prom- 
inent being Abraham, Joseph, Moses (see 
for his appearance in Q 18, Jung, Four 
archetypes), and Jesus (see Bauschke, Jesus). 
Their stories are not devoid of archetypal 
traits as the following selected examples 


may illustrate. 


Abraham, destroyer of idols 
Abraham is the protagonist of a most 
diversified narrative reported in several 
quranic texts (Q 6:74-84; 19:41-503 21:51-733 
26:69-86; 29:16-27; 37:83-98; 43:26-7; 60:4). 
The earliest achievement in his career is 
the smashing of the idols (see IDOLS AND 
IMAGES), 1.e. the destruction of the old 
order, thus making a new order possible. 
The incident, which is not biblical but 
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midrashic, portrays him as a cultural hero. 
A debate with an unbelieving ruler usually 
identified with Nimrod (q.v.; Q 2:258-60) 
and the destruction of the idols of his 
father (Q 6:74-845 19:4.1-503 21:57-8; 26:16-27; 
37:93; see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS), 
which 1s followed by his being sentenced to 
be burnt alive — a fate from which he is 
saved by God (Q 21:68-9; 29:24; 37:97-8), 
leads to his expulsion from his homeland. 
Abraham performs a /yra, a secession from 
his father and his homeland to encounter 
God in a new land where he will raise his 
family (Q 19:48-9; 21:71; 29:26). Though a 
number of further encounters with God 
are recalled in the Quran (his intimate re- 
lationship with the divine lord earns him 
the title of a friend of God, khalil Allah; see 
FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP), it is his early 
identification as a monotheist (hanif, q.v.) in 
a pagan world, that elevates him to his 
unique rank, in the Qur’an and later in 
Islam, as the founder of monotheistic 
worship. With his emigration he sets an 
example for the believer who, when living 
under persecutors of religion, chooses emi- 
gration. He becomes the prototype of the 
prophet Muhammad and, as such, rightly 
figures prominently in the text of the Mus- 


lim ritual prayer. 


Abraham and sacrifice 
The subverted approach to the problem of 
succession: not by the son’s replacing the 
father, but the father’s preparedness to 
annihilate his son is reflected in the Qur’an 
in the episode of Abraham’s sacrifice (q.v.) 
of his son (Q 37:102-13). Unlike the biblical 
case, in the Qur'an the son voluntarily sac- 
rifices himself (Q 37:102) but the father is 
spared the enactment of the sacrifice 
through divine intervention. The story, 
which is the central etiology of the Islamic 
pilgrimage (q.v.; hay), a ceremony believed 
to have been initiated by Abraham, has 
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been interpreted by anthropologists in 


terms of a corroboration of patriarchy 


(q.v.). 


The Ibrahim myth powerfully undergirds 
the rightful domination of father over son, 
of senior men over junior men, of all 
males over females and children — of 
patriarchy. Ibrahim (Islam’s archetypal 
father) submitted to God’s demand even to 
the point of trying to kill his own son, and 
the son, because he was faithful and loyal 
(Islam’s archetypal son) actively cooperated 
with the father’s attempt at his own sacri- 
fice; the son knowingly submitted to what 
was to be his death at this father’s hands.... 
Islam’s myth both transcends and rein- 
forces patrilineality, the inheritance [q.v.] 
of goods and position through the male 
line. Transcendence comes because, as told 
in the Qur'an, the prophet Ibrahim had to 
deny his own father in order to remain 
faithful to the one God (Ibrahim’s father 
rejected monotheism and forced the fissure 
between father and son). Yet the Qur'an 
also reinforces patrilineality by portraying 
the ultimate sacrifice that God demands of 
humans as the sacrifice of the most pre- 
cious tie on earth... the fundamental patri- 
lineal connection. The myth of sacrifice 
ennobles that bond over all others. So at 
the same time that the Qur’an underlines 
the limits of patrilineal affiliation (Muslims 
must deny it if it threatens the faith), it 
reinforces patrilineality, for it was the 
father in connection with the son that 
made for connection to the divine and won 
for father and son — and by extension also 
humanity — long life on earth and eternal 
life thereafter. According to tradition, 
Ibrahim and his son walked away from 

the place of sacrifice and went on to 
establish some of the holiest places in 


Islam (Combs-Schilling, Sacred performances, 
57 f). 
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Moses — prophet and leader of his people 
The closeness of the Islamic Prophet to 
Moses is attested already in early siiras. 

Q 52 and Q 95 start with an oath (see 
oATHs) by Mount Sinai (q.v.) and the sanc- 
tuary of Mecca, the scene of Muham- 
mad’s own activity. Moses is evoked in 
Meccan siiras more than 120 times, more 
often than any other biblical figure. This is 
not surprising since Moses is the Israelite 
prophet par excellence. To him God had 
spoken with an intimacy unrivaled by any 
other messenger. He had been granted the 
Torah and, by leading the exodus out of 
Egypt, had shaped the destiny of the Isra- 
elites in most significant ways. It is worth 
noting that Moses is portrayed first as a 
messenger sent to an unbelieving ruler, 
Pharaoh. But unlike the rest of the early 
warners, he is uniquely equipped for his 
task: he was called by God at a sacred 
place (al-wadi l-muqaddas taiwan, Q 20:12; 

cf. 79:16) where he was allowed to hear 
the voice of God himself — a point elab- 
orated in later reports (Q 20:13; see 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM) — and was ordered 
to perform (and endorse) the ritual prayer 
(q.v.3 agumi [-salata, Q 20:14). It is this partic- 
ular authorization and his subsequent 
delivery from fear (q.v.) and anxiety (¢shrah 
li sadri, Q 20:25) that give him the strength 
to speak out in front of Pharaoh, the stub- 
born denier of the oneness of God (see 
INSOLENCE AND OBSTINACY). Moses is thus 
a prefiguration of the Prophet himself, who 
also was granted an intimate encounter 
with God, experiencing a vision — accord- 
ing to one interpretation — of God him- 
self seated on his throne (Q 53:6-7: dhi 
mirratin fa-stawa wa-huwa bi-l-ufugqi l-a‘la; 
see VISIONS; THRONE OF GOD), a supernat- 
ural experience which, like Moses’, was 
staged in a particularly exalted place, 

near “the garden of promise” (jannat al- 
mawa, Q 53:15). Like Moses, Muhammad 
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experienced a widening of the breast 
(Q 94:1: a-lam nashrah laka sadraka) during 
the early phase of his prophetic activity. 

Later portrayals of Moses complement 
his fate before his divine call to prophet- 
hood without embellishing his ambivalent 
personality: while still in Egypt, he unin- 
tentionally killed a person, and is thus 
obliged to hide. It is on his way back from 
his refuge in Midian (q.v.) that he receives 
the divine call. The emphasis remains on 
his debates with the powerful ruler, Pha- 
raoh, whom he is unable to convince, and 
who prevails over the messenger. Not un- 
like other stubborn unbelievers, Pharaoh is 
punished in this world and awaits punish- 
ment in the next. As in previous retaliation 
legends, in this case, too, the believers are 
saved, with a miraculous passage through 
the sea. The exodus (isra@)), which typologi- 
cally resembles the hyra, is, however, not 
compared to that latter event. Moreover, it 
serves as a prototype for the Prophet’s and 
the Meccan believers’ spiritual exodus 
(Q 17:1) out of their local situation of dis- 
tress; 1.e. by imagining the Holy Land and 
orienting themselves in their prayers to- 
wards Jerusalem. Moses’ role as a leader 
and lawgiver of his people is often evoked 
but rarely presented (see LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN) — his trial of the culprits of the 
blasphemous veneration of the golden calf 
(Q 2:51-4; 20:87 f£.; see CALF OF GOLD) is the 
only example of his practicing the ethical 
injunction to command the good and for- 
bid the wrong (al-amr bi-l-ma ‘uf’ wa-l-nahy 
‘an al-munkar, see VIRTUES AND VICES, 
COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). 

Moses has also left traces in Islamic rit- 
ual, since his receiving the tablets of the 
law on Mount Sinai became significant for 
the Islamic festal calendar, with Ramadan 
(q.v.) having its prototype in the Mosaic 
Day of Atonement (see FASTING; 
ATONEMENT). 

In the Medinan Sarat al-Baqara (“The 
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Cow”; Q 2), the stira that contains the 
promulgation of the fast of Ramadan 

(Q 2:187-g0), one of the main themes car- 
ries the motifs of the Moses story con- 
nected with the Day of Atonement. 
“Moses’ stay on Mount Sinai, the sin of 
the golden calf, God’s forgiveness [q.v.] 
and bestowal of the book... are repeated 
in stra 2 with much emphasis” (cf. Goitein, 
Ramadan, 190). There is also a hint as to 
the time of the implementation of the 
Mosaic rule of fasting: the mention of the 
bestowal of the revelation together with 
that of al-furqan (lit. “decision, redemp- 
tion, liberation”) in Q 2:185 (bayyinatin mina 
l-huda wa-l-furqani; cf. Q 4421-45 see CRI- 
TERION) — recalls the text commemorating 
the battle of Badr (q.v.; Q 8:41: wa-ma 
anzalna ‘ala ‘abdina_yawma I-furgani_yawma 
ltaqa l-jam ‘an, “what we revealed to our 
servant on the day of discernment, the day 
the two groups met”). In this latter context, 
Jurqan connotes a decisive, liberating vic- 
tory over threatening enemies. It is both 
experiences — as K. Wagtendonk (Fasting) 
has concluded — the decisive military vic- 
tory of the Muslim community and the 
bestowal of the book upon them, that have 
given rise to the institution of the month of 
fasting in Islam. This is very much in 
accordance with the case of Moses (Q 2:53: 
wa-idh atayna musa l-kitaba wa-l-furqana, 
“when we gave Moses the book and the 
criterion”), the central figure of the found- 
ing legend of Jewish fasting on the Day of 
Atonement, who likewise brought his peo- 
ple a twofold blessing, political liberation 
and divine revelation (see POLITICS AND 
THE QUR'AN). 


Angelika Neuwirth 
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Nabi see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; 


MUHAMMAD 


Nadhir see warNER 


Nadir (Banii al-) 


One of several Jewish clans of Medina 
(q.v.) in pre- and early Islamic times (see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM; TRIBES AND CLANS} 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QURAN). In 
the Islamic tradition, they are usually con- 
sidered part of the triad of important 
Medinan Jewish clans that also includes 
the Bani Qaynuqa' (see QAYNUQA‘) and 
the Bani Qurayza, though often only the 
Nadir and the Qurayza (q.v.) are men- 
tioned. The latter two were sometimes 
called al-kahinan, “the two priest clans” 
and Arabic sources provide an Arabicized 
“Tsraelite” genealogy of the Nadir reach- 
ing back to Aaron (q.v.; Hariin). 

The actual origin of the Nadir is obscure, 
as is the derivation of their name. A num- 
ber of persons belonging to them are 
known by name from the Arabic sources 
and some of these play an important role 
in Muhammad’s Medinan period (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). Among 


the latter are the poet Ka’b b. al-Ashraf, 
who mocked (see MOCKERY) the Prophet 
and was then assassinated in a nocturnal 
raid to Khaybar (see EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES); Sallam b. Abi l-Huqaygq, likewise 
assassinated in Khaybar; and Huyayy b. 
Akhtab, the father of Safiya, who eventu- 
ally was one of Muhammad’s wives (see 
WIVES OF THE PROPHET). The Nadir, we 
are told, supported the Meccan allies 
against the Muslims, e.g. by sheltering Abi 
Sufyan and inciting the Meccans (as well as 
other Jewish clans) to oppose the Prophet 
(see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 

The story of the Nadir and the exact 
chronology of events cannot, from today’s 
perspective, be reconstructed with cer- 
tainty. The most common version is as 
follows: After growing tensions, Ka’b b. al- 
Ashraf was killed in 3/625. Then, after the 
battle of Uhud (q.v.), the Nadir attempted 
to assassinate Muhammad by having a 
rock fall upon him. The plot failed but the 
Muslims laid siege to their quarter in late 
3 or 4/625. After about two weeks and pos- 
sibly without any serious fighting (q.v.), the 
Nadir capitulated; they had lost their spirit 
when Muhammad ordered their palms (see 
DATE PALM) to be destroyed, reference to 
which is found in Q 59:5, according to 
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Muslim exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). he 
Nadir agreed to leave Medina for Khaybar 
on the condition that they carry away their 
movable belongings but surrender their 
lands and dwellings. When the Muslims 
conquered Khaybar in 7/628, the Nadir 
were expelled again and this time left for 
Syria (q.v.). In Khaybar, Saftya was taken 
captive; the Prophet freed her, she con- 
verted to Islam and was married to him. 

This “orthodox” account of the conflict 
with the Nadir is, if studied in detail, not 
without serious drawbacks. Other sources 
report diverse motives for the siege (e.g. the 
Nadir breaking a treaty with the Muslims), 
and the sequence of events remains con- 
fused; even the second expulsion of the 
Nadir from Khaybar is questionable. The 
actions of prominent members of the 
Nadir cannot be fully individualized, and 
some later descendants of the Nadir 
whose existence is ascertained for the 
first Islamic centuries remain completely 
obscure. 

Although the Nadir are not named in the 
Qur’an, a number of passages are often 
said to refer to them or to one of their 
members, e.g. Q 2:84 f., 178, 256; 4:51, 60; 
5:11, 42. Q 59:2-15 is, however, by far the 
most important passage. These verses 
relate, according to the majority of 
sources, to the siege and expulsion of the 
Nadir. Although these verses do mention 
some details of what is reported in the 
“orthodox” version (e.g. the destruction of 
the palm trees), the bulk of this passage 
deals with the partition of the booty (q.v.) 
among the Muslims (Q 59:6-10). In any 
case, the general vagueness of Q 59:2-15 
also supports those existing reports that dif- 
fer from the “orthodox” version of what, 
exactly, happened to the Nadir and why. It 
seems significant that some early exegetes 
did claim — due to the use, in Q 59:2, of 


NAFS 


the ambiguous term al-hashr, which might 
mean a grouping together of people (such 
as for a siege or for an expulsion) or the 
congregation of humankind on the last day 
(see LAST JUDGMENT) — that these verses 
do not refer to a historical event at all, but 
rather to the fate of the Jews at the end of 


time (see ESCHATOLOGY; APOCALYPSE). 
Marco Scholler 
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Nafs see sou; sPrRIT; LIFE] ANATOMY 


NAJRAN 
Najran 


A major Arab urban center of pre-Islamic 
south Arabia, not attested by name in the 
Quran, but probably alluded to in Q 34:18 
and 85:10. The dominant group of the 
city was the tribe of Balharith, the chief 
clan of whom was Bani ‘Abd al-Madan 
(see TRIBES AND CLANS; ARABS; PRE- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). Najran 
was both an agricultural and an industrial 
center producing cereals, fruits, vegetables, 
leather and textiles (see HIDES AND 
FLEECE; HUNTING AND FISHING; CITY; 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION). It was 
also a caravan (q.v.) city, at which the cele- 
brated spice route bifurcated, running 
through Yamama into Mesopotamia and 
through the Haz into Syria (q.v.; Bilad al- 
Sham; see also GEOGRAPHY). But the flour- 
ishing caravan city became involved in 
religion — Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam — which changed the course of its 
life and history (see JEWS AND JUDAISM; 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). 
Christianity reached it in the fifth cen- 
tury, and soon Najran became an episcopal 
see and the main center of Christian- 
ity — predominantly Monophysite — in 
the Arabian peninsula. Around 520 ¢.£., 
Yasuf, the Judaizing king of Himyarite 
south Arabia (see YEMEN; SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC), persecuted the 
Christians of the region and some four 
hundred Najranites were killed, both men 
and women, including their chief, al- 
Harith/Arethas. Shortly thereafter, the 
Ethiopians (see ABYSSINIA) restored Chris- 
tianity and this ushered in the golden 
period of Najran as an Arabian martyro- 
polis, “the city of martyrs,” and the holy 
city of the Arabs for one hundred years. A 
great martyrion was built, Ka‘bat Najran, 
which became a pilgrimage center for the 
Christian Arabs. The cult of relics was 


given an impetus, and martyria were con- 
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structed both in south Arabia and in Syria 
(Bilad al-Sham) among the Monophysite 
Ghassanids, relatives of the Balharith of 
Najran. Its martyrs were canonized by the 
universal Church, which celebrates their 
feast on the 24th of October. 

The rise of Islam in the seventh century 
profoundly affected the fortunes of Najran. 
The two phases of its encounter with 
Islam, first the dialogue and then the con- 
frontation, represent the earliest chapter in 
the history of Muslim-Christian relations. 
The first friendly encounter is reflected in 
the figure of Quss, said to have been the 
bishop of Najran. It is not altogether 
incredible that he was such and that 
Muhammad did indeed hear him preach 
at ‘Ukaz. Najran is implied in a qur’anic 
verse (Q 34:18) either as one of the “blessed 
cities” or those “clearly visible” while a 
tradition attributed to Muhammad (see 
HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) considers it one 
of the protected, guarded cities. An echo of 
the martyrdom in Najran may possibly be 
audible in a qur’anic verse, Q 85:10 (and 
not in the allusion to the People of the 
Ditch [q.v.] of Q 85:4-9, as is often 
thought). 

The Muslim conquest of south Arabia 
put Islam and Najran on a collision course. 
A delegation reached the prophet Muham- 
mad from Najran in Medina (q.v.) in 
10/630. The objurgation (mubahala, see 
CURSE; OATHS) was averted when the dele- 
gation withdrew from the contest, and 
Muhammad concluded a treaty with them. 
In this treaty, the Najranites were assured 
of their freedom of worship (q.v.) but they 
had to pay an annual tribute (see TAXA- 
TION; CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN). 
This treaty was the first of its kind between 
the nascent Muslim state and a Christian 
one, the city-state of Najran. Soon, during 
the caliphate of ‘Umar, the Najranites 
were ordered to vacate their city, which 
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they did, settling in Iraq (q.v.) in al- 
Najraniyya, a locale not far from Kifa. 
Christianity, however, did not entirely 
vanish from Najran but lingered into early 
Islamic times. Part of Balharith apparently 
remained and did not emigrate. In due 
course, Christian Najran did vanish and 
became a toponym denoting a heap of ru- 
ins, called Ukhdiid (q.v.), while another 
Najran, Muslim Najran, arose to the 
north-west of Ukhdiid, and whose Arabs 
still call themselves Balharith; today, 
both le in the district of ‘Asir in Saudi 
Arabia. 


Irfan A. Shahid 
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Nakedness _ see nuprry 


Names of God _ see cop Anp uIs 
ATTRIBUTES 


Names of the Prophet 


The proper personal name as well as the 
titles and other additional names Muham- 
mad (q.v.) has claimed, or by which Mus- 


lims have recognized him. 


NAMES OF THE PROPHET 


The personal name of the Prophet 
According to the rules of Arabic nomen- 
clature, the full personal name of Islam’s 
founder was Abi ]-Oasim Muhammad b. 
“Abdallah al-Hashimi al-Qurashi. ‘The 
kunya Abi 1-Qasim recalls that he was the 
father of a boy called al-Qasim, who died 
at an early age. Some hadiths (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN) sought to limit the use of 
this kunya, after the time of Muhammad 
(Déclais, La kunya). The name Muham- 
mad, “worthy of praise,” had been used 
before Islam, albeit rarely (recently some 
western scholars have interpreted the bela- 
bored attempts to find attestations of 
“Muhammad” in the Age of Ignorance 
[q.v.; ahiltyya] as evidence that Muham- 
mad was not, in fact, the Prophet’s given 
name). Ibn Sa‘d collected several pious tra- 
ditions, according to which five people 
(including an usquf, bishop) had been given 
this name before Islam. Their parents 
hoped that each would be the awaited 
prophet (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD). For his part, al-Qadi ‘Tyad (d. 54.4/ 
1149) indicates that there were others who 
were called Muhammad (al-Shifa@’, 230) 
when he states: “God prevented those with 
this name from claiming to be prophets or 
others declaring them to be so or some 
cause manifesting itself in them which 
might make anyone consider the merits of 
their case.” ‘Abdallah is the name tradi- 
tionally ascribed to Muhammad’s father. 
The other names indicate that he belonged 
to the Hashim clan of the Quraysh (q.v.) 
tribe (see TRIBES AND CLANS; FAMILY OF 
THE PROPHET). 

The Qur'an mentions the name Muham- 
mad four times (Q 3:14.43 33:40} 47:2; 48:29). 
In another verse (Q 61:6) the name appears 
as Ahmad and its meaning is disputed. In 
this verse, Jesus (q.v.) states: “I announce a 
messenger (q.v.) who will come after me, 
whose name will be Ahmad.” The majority 


of commentators have regarded it as a 


NAMES OF THE PROPHET 


proper name but it may be simply a super- 
lative adjective: “whose name will be most 
deserving of praise” (a reference to the 
meaning of Muhammad). In the reading 
of Ubayy b. Ka’, this verse is rather dif- 
ferent: “I announce a prophet whose com- 
munity (see GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QUR'AN) will be the final one and by 
whom God will put the final seal on proph- 
ets and messengers” (Paret, Kommentar, 476). 
Be that as it may, Ahmad has become a 
proper name among Muslims. ‘The expres- 
sions al-rasil, “the messenger” (Q 2:14.33 
3:32, 86, etc.), and al-nabi, “the Prophet” 
(Q 3:68; 5:81, etc.), indicate his mission and 
serve as actual proper names in the same 
way as “Christ” is used to describe Jesus of 
Nazareth by Christians (see CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY). 


The names and titles of the Prophet in the hadith 

collections 
Malik b. Anas (d. 179/796) concluded his 
Muwatta’ with a section entitled “Chapter 
on the Names of the Prophet,” which con- 
tains the following single hadith of Jubayr 
b. Mut‘im: “The Prophet said: ‘I have five 
names. I am Muhammad; I am Ahmad; I 
am al-Mahi, because through me God 
abolishes unbelief; I am al-Hashir because 
men will be gathered behind me (at the 
end of time); I am al-‘Aqib (“the last”).’” 
Al-Bukharti (d. 256/870; Sahih, Kitab al- 
Manaqib) has a section entitled “The 
Names of the Prophet.” He quotes 
Q 33:40, 48:29 and Q 61:6, cites the above- 
mentioned hadith of Jubayr and adds the 
following hadith of Aba Hurayra (d. ca. 
58/678): “The messenger of God has said: 
‘Do you not admire how God has turned 
away from me the insult and the curse of 
the Quraysh? They insult a mudhammam, 
they curse a mudhammam, whereas I am a 
muhammad.’” He ends with a parable upon 
“the seal of the prophets” and a hadith on 
the Prophet’s kunya. Muslim (Sahih, Kitab al- 
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Fadail) has the same heading, under which 
he quotes the hadith of Jubayr and the fol- 
lowing one by Abia Misa al-Ash‘art: “The 
messenger of God told us some of the 
names he had. He said ‘I am Muhammad 
and Ahmad and al-Mugqaffi (the one who 
comes after the others; cf. Q 2:87; 5:46; 
57:27) and al-Hashir and the Prophet of 
repentance (see REPENTANCE AND 
PENANCE) and the Prophet of mercy 
(q.v.).” The Musnad of Ibn Hanbal quotes 
the same hadiths in the sections dedicated 
to Jubayr (iv, 80-4), to Abi Hurayra (ii, 
244), to Aba Masa (iv, 404, with the variant 
“Prophet of battles” [see EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES] instead of “Prophet of mercy”), 
and to Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman (v, 405). In 
the same way, he recounts from ‘Awf b. 
Malik (vi, 25) how the Prophet proclaimed 
his titles before a Jewish assembly that 
refused to recognize him (see JEws AND 
Jupatsm): “By God, I am al-Hashir, I am 
al-‘Aqib, I am the chosen Prophet (al-nabi 
al-mustafa) whether you believe it or not!” 

These lists have become a traditional, 
canonical set of information, as can be 
shown by Ibn Sa‘d (Yabagat, i, 104), Ibn 
Hazm al-Andalust ( Jawamr’, 19) or again 
by al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111; Jaya’, KX al- 
‘Adat, adab al-ma‘sha wa-akhlaq al-nubuwwa). 
Strictly speaking, these names are actually 
titles that define Muhammad’s mission. 
Their occurrence in collections of hadith 
serves a dual purpose. Faced with the 
Arabs (q.v.) of Medina (q.v.) and the earlier 
religions (see SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN 
PRE-ISLAMIC), it is an affirmation that the 
Prophet of Islam was entrusted with a 
definitive and universal mission. And it 
perhaps also seeks to restrain the enthusi- 
asm of the devout by restricting the names 
of the Prophet to ten or fewer. 


Devotional litanies 
In the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal, the hadith of 
Aba Masa is introduced thus: “The mes- 
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senger of God told us his names. We have 
retained some of them but not others.” 
This is an implicit admission that the 
Prophet had more names that are not 
known to us. There is nothing to prevent 
the faithful from seeking to find them once 
more and reciting them in certain in- 
stances, as in devotion. This is why lists 
appeared of what are called al-asma’ al- 
sharifa, “the noble names,” some compris- 
ing ninety-nine names, i.e. the same 
number as “the beautiful names” of God 
(see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), some with 
fewer, some with many more (cf. Epalza, 
Los nombros; Schimmel, And Muhammad, 
105-22). One example of the popular devo- 
tion that centered around the names of the 
Prophet (often taking the form of “lita- 
nies’) is evidenced by the 201 names of 
Muhammad contained in the list compiled 
by Imam al-Juzali (d. 869/1465; an Ar. 
version, with commentary, is found in al- 
Sharnubt’s Sharh; for an Eng. rendition of 
a similar list, see Ebied and Young, List; 
Rudvin, Supplementary note). 

This phenomenon occurred at the same 
time as the establishment of the feast of 
the birth of the Prophet (mazwlid nabawi, see 
FESTIVALS AND GOMMEMORATIVE DAYS) in 
the seventh/thirteenth century; on this 
occasion, in fact, the faithful recited pane- 
gyrics in praise of the Prophet, in particu- 
lar, the well-known Burda, “The Prophet’s 
mantle,” of the poet al-Busiri (609-93/ 
1213-95). Curiously, it was in this same 
period that devotion to the name of Jesus 
was becoming widespread in Christendom, 
particularly under the influence of St. 
Bernard (Noye, Jésus, 1115-20). 

Certain scholars, such as al-Ghazali (cf. 
Epalza, Los nombros, 152 n. 13, citing the 
thesis of EM. Pareja, Mahoma en el Islam, 
Rome 1946, 67-8), criticized those who 
gave the Prophet names other than those 
that had been given him by his family and 
opposed the veneration of the names of 
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the Prophet, a practice that, to them, 
seemed to involve a dangerous confusion 
with devotion to the names of God. 
Others, seeing these additional names as 
an established traditional collection, 
sought to understand and explain it. hus 
al-Qadi ‘Tyad, an important figure in 
Andalusian Maliki literature (see LAW AND 
THE QUR'AN), dedicates eighteen pages of 
his popular work al-Shif@ bi-ta Tif huqig 
al-mustafa, “The healing through recogniz- 
ing the rights of the chosen one,” to the 
names of the Prophet (al-Qadi ‘Iyad, 
Shifa’, 1, 228-46). In an initial chapter, he 
lists them as follows: Firstly, those laid 
down in the hadiths of Jubayr, Naqqash, 
Abit Masa and Makki (who talks of “ten 
names,” including ‘T'a-Ha and Ya-Sin, the 
initial letters of Q 20 and Q 36, respec- 
tively; it may be noted here that an exegeti- 
cal trend existed wherein names of the 
Prophet were derived from the so-called 
“mysterious letters” [q.v.]). Secondly, there 
are those designations found in the Qur'an 
itself, such as: shahid, “witness” (see WIT- 
NESSING AND TESTIFYING); mubashshur, 
“bearer of glad tidings” (see GOOD NEws); 
nadhix, “warner” (q.v.); dat ia Ullah, “caller to 
God” (see INVITATION); strajan muniran, 
“shining lamp” (Q 33:46; see LAMP; LIGHT); 
or al-‘urwa al-wuthqa, “the firmest handle” 
(Q 2:256); al-nabi al-ummi, “the Prophet 
coming from a pagan milieu” (Q 7:157-8; 
see ILLITERACY; LITERACY; UMMI; 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM), etc.; or “in the 
earlier books of God, in the books (see 
BOOK) of the prophets, in the hadiths of his 
messenger, in the general practice of his 
community,” as al-mustafa, “the chosen 
one”; al-habib, “the beloved” (see LOVE AND 
AFFECTION); sayyid waladi adam, “the lord 
(q.v.) of the sons of Adam” (see ADAM AND 
EVE), etc. Next, there are the names of 
supposed biblical origin, such as al- 
mutawakkil, “he who trusts” (see TRUST AND 


PATIENCE); al-mukhtay, “the chosen one”; 
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muqim al-sunna, “he who re-establishes the 
sunna (q.v.)”; al-muqaddas, “the holy one”; 
rith al-qudus, “the spirit of holiness” and rih 
al-haqq, “the spirit of truth,” “which is the 
meaning of Paraclete in the Gospel” (al- 
Qadi ‘Tyad, al-Shifa’; see HOLY SPIRIT; 
SPIRIT; TRUTH; GOSPEL). Finally, there are 
some names taken from earlier books, such 
as madh madh, which means tayyib tayyib, 
“twice good,” the result of a midrashic 
interpretation of the Hebrew (dv me 6d, 
“very good,” of Genesis 1:31. Other names 
are taken from Syriac (see SYRIAG AND THE 
QUR'AN; SGRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN), such 
as munhaminna, “the comforter”; and from 
the Torah (q.v.), such as whid, meaning “the 
man with the rod of fire” (cf. the Syriac 
ahid kul, “pankrator,” and Ps 2:9; Rev 19:15) 
and taken to be an allusion to the “flexible 
sword” of Muhammad. Al-Qadrt ‘Iyad 
concludes: “In these books, there are many 
indications, titles and signs regarding him 
and, God willing, we will be satisfied with 
those we have mentioned.” 

The following chapter of al-Qadi ‘Tyad’s 
book concerns “the honor (q.v.) which God 
has heaped upon the Prophet, by granting 
him some of his [1.e. God’s] beautiful 
names and bestowing upon him some of 
his attributes.” Indeed, if some prophets 
had one or two names in common with 
God, Muhammad may be reckoned to 
have had some thirty. Al-Oadi Tyad lists 
these and shows how the Qur’an allows 
them to be attributed to the Prophet; ni 
“light,” from Q 5:15 is but one example. 
Sometimes the justification comes from 
both the Qur'an and the Bible: thus it is 
with ‘azim, “great,” from Q 68:4 and Gene- 
sis 21:18 (wherein, referencing Ishmael 
[q.v.], God says he “will make of him a 
great nation”). Sometimes, however, the 
explanation for a particular designation is 
taken from the Bible in spite of an explicit 
qur anic denial of the attribute to the 
Prophet; thus, although Q 50:45 states that 
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Muhammad is not jabba; “a powerful hero, 
tyrant,” he may be given this name be- 
cause of Psalm 45:4, which invites the royal 
hero (gzbbor in Hebrew) to draw his sword 
and impose his law (see KINGS AND RULERS} 
OPPRESSION). The author concludes by 
warning against any danger of anthropo- 
morphism (q.v.): “just as the being of God 
is unlike that of other beings, so his attri- 
butes do not resemble those of his crea- 


tures (see GREATION).” 


Esoteric meditations 
The faithful can express their devotion to 
the beloved by reciting a litany of his 
names and qualities. They may also focus 
their meditation on one or two of the 
names and draw from them knowledge (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING) hidden from 
the eyes of the profane (q.v.). Here, we will 
make do with a few references to a field 
which 1s zpso facto without limit. 

The direct relationship between God 
and the name of Muhammad should be 
stressed. Hassan b. Thabit, “the poet of 
the Prophet,” is thought to have composed 
the following verse: “[God] has shared his 
name with him to heap honor upon him, 
because the master of the throne (see 
THRONE OF GOD) is mahmiid and he is mu- 
hammad” (al-Qadi ‘Iyad, Shifa?, 1, 237). The 
authors of stories concerning the Prophet 
were certain that the name of the Prophet 
was written upon the divine throne itself. 
Many have been pleased to note the prox- 
imity of the names Allah and Muhammad 
in the words of the shahdda (see WITNESS TO 
FAITH). Consequently, it became accept- 
able to apply the usual process of esoteric 
interpretation to the name of the Prophet. 
Several exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL; SUFISM 
AND THE QUR'AN) noted that the four con- 
sonants of his name resulted from the fol- 
lowing four words Majd, “glory” (q.v.), 
raHma, “mercy,” Mulk, “royalty,” and 
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Dawam, “perpetuity” (see ETERNITY). 

The very shape of these Arabic letters 
(m-h-m-d), when written together, call to 
mind the silhouette of a prostrate human 
being (see BOWING AND PROSTRATION), 
forming the model upon which Adam was 
created (Hallaj, Tawasin). This opinion 
was developed at length by Ibn al-‘Arabi 
(d. 638/1240; La profession, 114-27), who 
also advises: “This chapter, which we have 
devoted to the composition of the letters of 
the name of the chosen one, is not known 
by the doctors of religious law and escapes 
their knowledge, except if God wishes it.” 
Furthermore, the resources of Arabic cal- 
ligraphy (q.v.) have been used to illustrate 
the name of Muhammad in a wide array 
of styles (see also ARABIC SCRIPT), Still 
others have based their poems and medita- 
tions upon a hadith qudst in which God 
speaks thus: and ahmad bi-la mim, “Tam 
Ahmad without the letter mim,” or, put in 
another way: “I am ahad [the one and 
only],” says God. Ahmad is therefore the 
messenger who is a guide towards the one 
and only God (cf. Schimmel, And Muham- 
mad, 257-9). To be sure, these consider- 
ations go beyond the qur’anic text itself. 
Nevertheless, they demonstrate how 

Islam turned its prophet into a quasi- 
supernatural personality. 


Jean-Louis Déclais 
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Names of the Quran 


The Quran calls itself by a variety of 
names, which throw light on the various 
aspects under which it presents itself. A 
study of the names of the Qur’4n thus 
becomes part of the exercise in under- 
standing the qur’anic phenomenon. Schol- 
ars number differently the names the 
Qur’an uses for itself. According to al- 
Tabari (d. 310/923), the divine revelation 
(tanzil, see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION) 
has four names: quran, furqan, kitab, and 
dhikr. Al-Tabart hastens to add that, in the 
Arabic language (q.v.), each of these four 
names has “a meaning and an aspect” 
quite distinct from the meanings and 
aspects of the other three — implying that 
the distinction is retained in the Quran. 
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To these four names, al-Suyiitt (d. g11/ 
1505) adds tanzil, which, in fact, occurs in 
the opening part of al-Tabart’s statement 
just quoted. Al-Zarkasht (d. 794/1392; 
Burhan, 1, 272-82) quotes Abi 1-Ma‘alt 
“Uzayzi as saying that the Quran has fifty- 
five names (al-Zarkashi and, following him, 
al-Suyatt [/tgan, 1, 50-2], give brief expla- 
nations of many of these); he quotes an- 
other writer as saying that the Qur’an has 
more than ninety names. The difference in 
the numbering is due to the fact that some 
writers consider only the best-known 
names (and so may count only a few sub- 
stantives as names) while others also regard 
as names the many adjectives or phrases 
that are descriptive of the Qur'an. 

It is probably best to take a moderate 
view of the matter. The figure of ninety 
odd names seems too large and the figure 
of four or five too small. It is true that cer- 
tain names of the Qur’an are very well- 
known and come to mind immediately but 
their meanings are explained, illustrated, 
and qualified in a significant way by at 
least a small number of other words and 
phrases, which, too, may properly be 
termed names of the Quran. All such 
designations will be so treated in this arti- 
cle. After examining the five names that 
make up al-Suyiit?’s principal list, we will 
look at a number of less well-known 
names, focusing, in both categories, on 
substantives. Next we will consider adjec- 
tives that are used, whether attributively or 
predicatively, to describe the Quran. 


Quran 
A proper name (‘alam) of the Islamic scrip- 
ture, the word quran is originally a masdar 
(verbal noun), and is used in this sense in 
Q 75:17, 18: “It is our responsibility to col- 
lect it and recite it (qur’anahu); so, follow its 
recitation (qur anahu) when we recite it.” It 
is sometimes used as an indefinite and 


sometimes as a definite noun, and may re- 
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fer to a part (Q 72:1) or the whole (Q 6:19) of 
the scripture; in several places, qualifying 
adjectives meaning “noble” (Karim, Q 56:77; 
majid, Q 85:21; ‘gab, “marvelous,” Q 72:1) 
are used. It has, however, also been sug- 
gested that gur an was not always under- 
stood to be a proper name for the Muslim 
holy book, and that it has its origins in the 
Syriac geryand (see Jeffery, For vocab, 233; 
see also FOREIGN VOCABULARY; 
INFORMANTS). 

The triliteral Arabic root letters that form 
the word quran (q-r-’) have the sense of “to 
collect.” The Qur'an, literally “recitation” 
or “reading,” is so called because, in read- 
ing or reciting it, one joins — or col- 
lects — a number of letters and words, 
reciting or reading them in sequence (see 
REGITATION OF THE QUR’AN; ORALITY). 
The meaning of “collection” has led schol- 
ars to see thematic and structural signifi- 
cance in the scripture (see FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QURAN). According to 
some theologians, the name Qur'an draws 
attention to the fact that the scripture con- 
tains (“collects” in itself) the essence of all 
the revealed books (see BOOK) — or rather 
the essence of all knowledge (see KNOWL- 
EDGE AND LEARNING; in al-Raghib’s words: 
li-kawnthi jami‘an li-thamarati kutubihi bal li- 
jam thi thamarata jamv% [-‘uliimi). Supporting 
evidence for this idea is found within the 
scripture, according to which the Qur’an 
offers an elucidation (fafsil, Q 12:111) or 
exposition (tbyan, Q 16:89) of all things. 
Referring to the same meaning of “collec- 
tion,” others have argued that the Qur'an 
is a well-structured discourse in that its 
verses (q.v.), passages, and siiras (q.v.) are 
well-knit or well-composed — or “col- 
lected” — rather than disconnected or 
“uncollected” (see LITERARY STRUCTURES 
OF THE QuR’AN). This view, they maintain, 
must constitute one of the assumptions in 
reading and interpreting the Quran, and, 
furthermore, that one’s study of the 
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Qur’an must be guided by the principles 
that underlie the composition or structure 
of the Quran. 

The Quran is an Arabic (arabi) Qur'an 
(Q 12:2) — for Arabic was the language of 
the people to whom Muhammad was sent 
as a prophet and to whom the Quran 
was first addressed (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD): “We never sent a prophet 
except in the language of his nation, that 
he may make [matters] plain for them” 

(Q 14:4). Every prophet, therefore, speaks 
and presents his message in the language 
of his people. But according to the classical 
commentators verses like Q 12:2 do not 
necessarily suggest that the Qur’an was 
addressed to the Arabs (q.v.) only, for the 
thrust of such verses is that the Arabs, 
since they were being addressed in their 
own language and so understood the 
Quran without any difficulty, had no 
excuse for not accepting its message. 
Wordplay may also be involved in calling 
the Quran Arabic. The root of the word 
‘arabi has the meaning of clarity and 
lucidity — a meaning that is indicated in 
Q 16:103, where this word is contrasted 
with aJami, “non-Arabic,” which in this 
context has connotations of lack of clarity 
or lucidity (but for another conception of 
the linguistic milieu of the Qur'an and the 
first qur’anic audience, see LANGUAGE AND 
STYLE OF THE QUR’AN). 

An interesting use of the word Qur’an 
occurs in Q 15:91, where it seems to 
have been used for the Jewish scrip- 
tures — “those who tore the Qur’an to 
shreds,” a reference, according to the com- 
mentators, to the Jews’ (see JEws AND 
JUDAISM) violations of the commandments 
of the Torah (q.v.; cf. the hadith, cited by 
al-Suyiti, in which the Prophet called the 
Psalms [q.v.; zabiir] of David [q.v.], quran). 
Quran, in this larger, generic sense of 
“scripture” would be analogous to the 


word zslam (q.v.) in its generic or perennial 
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sense (cf. Q 3:19; also Q 2:133, and other 
verses, where several prophets before 
Muhammad are called muslimin). 


Furqan 

Furgan, a word of non-Arabic origin, 
means “that which sets apart or distin- 
guishes,” and is usually translated as “dis- 
tinction” or “criterion” (for an Aramaic 
derivation meaning “deliverance, redemp- 
tion,” see Jeffery, For vocab., 225-9). In 
Q 8:41, the word designates the battle of 
Badr (q.v.; in the year 624 C.£.), because it 
clearly marked off the party of truth (q.v.) 
from the party of falsehood (see Liz). In 
Q 21:48 it is used for the Torah (also Q 2:53, 
the waw between al-kitab and al-furgan be- 
ing exegetical), and in Q 25:1 (also Q 2:185), 
for the Qur'an. According to Amin Ahsan 
Islahi (1906-97; Tadabbur-i Qur'an, i, 169, ad 
Q 2:53), the revealed scriptures are called 
Jurqan in four senses: first, they offer a 
detailed account of the divine command- 
ments (q.v.) and injunctions; second, they 
distinguish between truth and falsehood, 
and between the lawful and the unlawful 
(see LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL); third, they 
are absolutely clear as to their intent and 
purpose; fourth, they afford human beings 
the wisdom (q.v.) that enables them to go 
through life with a full understanding of 
the distinction between good and evil (q.v.), 
and between right and wrong. 

The two words so far discussed, quran 
and furgan, are regarded by al-Altist 
(d. 1270/1854; Rah, 1, 10) as the two most 
fundamental names of the Quran: all 
other names are reducible to these two. 
According to al-Alusi, these two names are 
often taken by Siifis (see SUFISM AND THE 
QuR’AN) to represent, respectively, knowl- 
edge in a compact form and knowledge in 
a detailed form: quran stands for “esoteric 
knowledge of divine origin that is summa- 
tive in character and is a compendium of 
all the truths” (al- ‘tlm al-ladunni l-ymalv 
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lyami‘ lil-haqaig kulliha), whereas furqan is 
“detailed knowledge that serves to set truth 
apart from falsehood” (al-%m al-tafsilt 
l-farig bayn al-haqq wa-l-batil) — and the 
Islamic scripture contains both types of 
knowledge. With this distinction between 
quran and furgan in mind, he cites Ibn al- 
“Arabi (d. 638/1240) as saying that while 
quran includes furgan, the opposite is not 
true, for the whole (quran) may be said to 
contain parts (furgan), but the parts may 
not be said to contain the whole. This may 
serve to show why, in al-Aliist’s view, gur’an 
and furgan are the most fundamental of all 
the names of the Qur'an. 


Kitab 
The word fiia, as used in the Qur'an, has 
several meanings, many of which become 
constituent elements of the meaning of the 
name kitab as used of the Quran. These 
meanings are: revealed scripture (Q 2:44); 
authoritative document (Q 37:157); the Pre- 
served Tablet (q.v.) that is in the heavens 
(see HEAVEN AND Sky) and that contains a 
record of everything that has happened or 
will happen (cf. Q 6:59); deed-scroll 
(Q 69:19, 25; See RECORD OF HUMAN 
ACTIONS); divine decree (Q 8:68); legal 
injunction (Q 98:3); and epistle or written 
message (Q 27:28). As a book that has been 
revealed (for example, Q 14:1, kitabun 
anzalnahu ilayka, “a book that we have sent 
down to you [Muhammad]”), the Qur'an 
is an authoritative message from God, con- 
taining as it does a series of prescriptive 
laws. In many verses, the word kitab is used 
for pre-qur anic scriptures — as, for exam- 
ple, in Q 2:87 (Torah) and Q 19:30 (Gospel; 
see GOSPELS). The designation of the 
Qur'an as kitab thus makes it part of a 
larger tradition of revealed scriptures. 

By calling itself a book — kitab (Q 2:2 and 
elsewhere) — the Qur’an makes a break 
with the oral tradition of Arabia (see 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA). In con- 
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tradistinction to the Jews and Christians 
(see CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), who 
possessed scriptures and so were called afl 
al-kitab, “People of the Book” (q.v.; e.g. 

Q 3:65; see LITERACY), the idolatrous Arabs 
(see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; SOUTH 
ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIG), who 
did not have a scripture, were called 
ummuyyun, “unlettered ones” (see UMMT; 
ILLITERACY). While ummtyyiin was an iden- 
tifying title of these Arabs, and, as such, 
was value-neutral, in certain religious con- 
texts it did connote — and the Arabs 
themselves understood it to connote — in- 
feriority of status, the People of the Book 
being viewed as enjoying, by virtue of their 
possession of scriptures, an elevated status. 
This explains why, for example, toward the 
end of the Meccan period of Muham- 
mad’s ministry (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN), the Quraysh (q.v.) sought to enlist 
Jewish and Christian “scriptural” support 
in their attempt to upstage Muhammad by 
challenging qur’anic pronouncements 
about biblical history and personages (see 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QURAN; NARRATIVES; 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE QUR'AN) — a 
fact that forms part of the background of 
such siiras as Q 18 (Strat al-Kahf, “The 
Cave”; see MEN OF THE CAVE) and Q 19 
(Sarat Maryam, “Mary” [q.v.]). With the 
advent of the Qur'an — or rather the 
Qur’an as kitab — therefore, the Arabs 
came to possess a scripture similar to the 
Jewish and Christian scriptures, and 

were raised to the level of the Jews and 
Christians. 

More important, the name Kitab high- 
lights the function of scripture as law, for 
that which is written down is deemed to 
have at least three distinctive qualities (see 
LAW AND THE QUR'AN). The first of these 
is clarity: a piece of writing is supposed 
to be free from ambiguity (cf. the word 
“graphic”; see ORTHOGRAPHY). The sec- 
ond is objectivity: a document, having an 
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independent existence, serves as a check 
against subjective and arbitrary inter- 
pretation of the law — a function that, 
for example, the Twelve Tables were 
meant to perform in Rome during the 
early Republic when the plebeians agitated 
against patrician excesses. The use of kitab 
in Q 68:37, “Do you have a book in which 
you read?” (am lakum kitabun fihi tadrusiin) 
has this meaning of objectivity. The third 
is definitiveness: the written word has al- 
ways enjoyed a putative authoritative sta- 
tus. As Kitab, then, scripture becomes a 
reliable source of knowledge and wisdom 
(Q 2159; 35:40; in Q 1o:1 and elsewhere, the 
Qur'an is called al-kitab al-hakim, “the wise 
book”), a book that deserves to become 
one’s object of study and reflection 

(Q 38:29; see TEACHING AND PREACH- 

ING THE QUR’AN), and an adjudicator of 
matters (Q 2:213; cf. 4:105). Q 46:30 paral- 
lels the Qur’an — “a book that has been 
revealed after Moses (q.v.)” — with the 
Torah, highlighting the status of the 
Qur'an as the law. 

By calling itself Azad, then, the Qur’an 
claims to be a source of authority (q.v.). 
This explains the use of the plural kutub in 
the sense of “laws” in Q 98:3. Incidentally, 
when Muslim jurisprudents discuss the 
sources of Islamic law, they often use the 
word al-kitab to designate the first source, 
the Qur'an, probably because of the legal 
connotations of that word. 

But the Quran calls itself not just a book, 
but “the book” (al-kitab, cf. the early Chris- 
tian designation ¢a Biblia, literally “the 
books,” for the scriptures). This serves to 
emphasize the status of the Qur'an as an 
indispensable source of knowledge and 
guidance (see ASTRAY). Al-kitad, in Q 2:2 for 
example, may also signify that the Qur’an, 
being the final revelation from God, super- 
sedes all other previous scriptures and that 
now it alone has the status of being the 
book. 
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In Q 39:23, the Quran is described as 
kitaban mutashabihan mathaniya. Mutashabth, 
literally “resembling,” implies that the 
contents of the Qur'an are similar to, and 
concordant with, one another. In other 
words, the Qur'an is marked by consist- 
ency, and, in spite of its considerable diver- 
sity of theme and variation of style, it 
possesses organic unity. As for mathdni, it is 
usually interpreted as “oft-repeated (q.v.) 
ones,” which would be a reference to the 
fact that the Qur’an frequently repeats its 
contents in order to fix these firmly in the 
minds of its listeners or readers. 

Q 41:41 calls the Qur'an kitabun ‘azizun, “a 
mighty book.” The Arabic word ‘aziz, usu- 
ally translated “mighty,” connotes unassail- 
ability. The Qur'an is a book that — as 
the very next verse explains — is secure 
against any incursions of falsehood: “False- 
hood does not encroach upon it from the 
front or from behind” (/@ ya‘tihi [-batilu min 
baynt_yadayhi wa-la min khalfihi). 

In a sense, the name ki/ab is a comple- 
ment of the name quran. As ‘Abdallah 
Draz says (Naba‘, 13), quran and kitab 
together represent the fact that the Islamic 
scripture is both recited and written, and, 
furthermore, that the scripture can be 
properly recited and written only when it is 
preserved in both sudir, “human breasts,” 
and suti, “documentary form” — which in 
turn means that memory (q.v.) and docu- 
ment shall reinforce each other in the proj- 
ect of preserving the integrity of the divine 
word. And, Draz concludes, this is exactly 
how the universal Muslim community ful- 
filled its mission or responsibility in this re- 
gard (for more on kilab, see Jeffery, Quran 
and, more recently, Madigan, Sedf-image). 


Dhikr 
Literally “remembrance,” dhikr is used of 
the Quran in several places, for example 
in Q 38:8, which reports an objection raised 
by certain opponents of Muhammad (see 
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OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD): “Has the 
remembrance been sent down upon him 
[Muhammad] from among all of us?” 
(a-unzila ‘alayhi l-dhikru min baynina); the 
words dhikra and tadhkira (as in Q 6:90 and 
Q 69:48, respectively) are also used. In 

Q 43:44, where the Qur'an 1s called “a dhikr 
for you and your people” (dhikrun laka wa- 
li-qawmika), dhikr acquires the additional 
meaning of exaltation and honor. The 
Qur'an is called “the wise remembrance” 
(Q 3:58), “a blessed remembrance” 

(Q 21:50), and “a remembrance for the 
entire world” (Q 68:52). Not only is the 
Quran itself a remembrance, the act of 
taking remembrance by it, too, has been 
made easy (Q 54:17, 22, 32, 40), so that no 
one might claim that the Qur’4n remained 
a closed book. 

Dhuikr is of two main types: verbal, dhikr 
bi-l-lisan, literally, “remembering by means 
of the tongue,” and mental, dhikr bi-l-qalb, 
literally “remembering by means of the 
heart (q.v.).” Both are mentioned in the 
Qur'an — for example, the first in Q 68:51: 
lamma sami% I-dhikra, “when they hear the 
remembrance,” and the second in Q 3:135: 
dhakari llaha fa-staghfara h-dhunubihim, 
“They remember God, and then they seek 
forgiveness (q.v.) for their sins (see SIN, 
MAJOR AND MINOR).” In a verse like Q 38:1: 
“By the Quran, one of remembrance” 
(wa-l-qur ani dhi |-dhikri), the two meanings 
are combined. To call the Qur'an dhiky, 
therefore, is to say that the text of the 
Qur’4n ought to be recited by the tongue 
and its teachings kept in mind. Thus both 
the development of the Islamic art of 
qur anic recitation and the popularity of 
the Muslim practice of memorizing the 
text of the Qur'an may be seen as the un- 
folding, in history, of the idea of the 
Quran as dhikr. 

Furthermore, dhikr as a name of the 
Qur'an signifies that the scripture reminds 


human beings of certain truths of which, 
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at some level, they are already aware. This 
implies that the message of the scripture is 
not alien to human nature (what the 
Quran calls fitra in Q 30:30), or that the 
truths introduced by the scripture are not 
inconsistent with the truths of which 
human beings have an instinctive under- 
standing. In turning to the Qur'an and 
accepting its message, therefore, human 
beings will only be responding to the call of 
their fitra. Thus, the sending down of scrip- 
ture by God does not constitute an imposi- 
tion on human beings, but rather is to be 
understood and appreciated as valuable 
help in giving direction to human life. 


Tanzil 
Tanzil (Q 26:192 and elsewhere) is usually 
translated “revelation” but, strictly, the 
word denotes sending something down in 
portions or installments, as opposed to 
sending it down all at once. Q 25:32 quotes 
an objection of the opponents of the 
Quran: “Why was the Qur'an not sent 
down (nuzzila) upon him [Muhammad] all 
at once?” In light of this objection, the 
name fanzil acquires some significance, for 
the Quran does address the objection. ‘To 
begin with, Q 17:106 contains, besides the 
word éanzil, the phrase “And a Qur'an 
which we have divided into parts, so that 
you may recite it to people at intervals” 
(wa-qur Gnan faraqnahu li-taqra’ahu ‘ala l-nasi 
‘ala mukthin). Q 16:102 may be taken to 
explain the wisdom behind tanzil. Accord- 
ing to this verse, ¢anzil may have a threefold 
significance: first, it strengthens the believ- 
ers by offering repeated and variegated 
expositions of the qur’anic message; sec- 
ond, it provides for the believers, that is, 
the first-generation Muslims, guidance on 
matters and issues as they arise during 
their struggle to establish Islam in Arabia; 
and third, it reassures them by informing 
them that, like other believing nations in 
the past, they, too, will eventually meet 
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with success in this world and in the next 
(see also Q 16:89; see ESCHATOLOGY; 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 


Additional designations 
The Qur'an uses a number of other names 
for itself, and these, too, have formed the 
basis for extended exegetical and theologi- 
cal reflection: 

Kalam Allah, “The word/speech of God” 
(Q 9:6; 48:15). This name is also used for 
the Torah (Q 2:75). Divine revelation is 
called kalam Allah in order to distinguish it 
from the speech of humans, jinn (q.v.), and 
angels (see ANGEL). ‘The essence of the 
word kalam is lafz, “word,” and this, 
according to some scholars, is proof that 
the revelation a prophet receives from God 
takes verbal form. Historically, it is this 
name — kalam Allah — which gave rise to 
the theological issue of the createdness of 
the Quran (q.v.) leading Muslim theolo- 
gians to distinguish between various mean- 
ings of the word kalam as applied to divine 
revelation. 

Wahy, usually translated “revelation,” lit- 
erally means “quick intimation” (¢shara 
sara) — which intimation, as al-Raghib 
al-Isfahant (fl. early fifth/eleventh cent.; 
Mufradat, s.v. w-h-y) explains, may take the 
form of word, sound, or gesture (“intima- 
tion” would seem to be a better word than 
Bell’s [Watt-Bell, Zntroduction, 21] “sugges- 
tion,” the connotations of which are some- 
what different from those of the Arabic 
word). As a technical term, wahy carries 
special importance because it is used in the 
Qur'an both for the process and for the 
content of revelation (the same might be 
claimed for tanzil, but the use of wahy in 
the Qur'an is more nuanced). The dual na- 
ture of wahy can be seen in a verse like 
Q 53:4, “This is but a revelation that is be- 
ing revealed” (in huwa alla wahyun_yiha). 

Q 42:51 identifies four ways in which God 
speaks to a human being (an_yukallimahu 
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llahu), two of them involving wahy, namely: 
God speaking to a person wahyan, and a 
messenger (q.v.; that is, an angel) conveying 
(ythi) to a person whatever 1s willed by 
God. Q 2:97, which mentions Gabriel (q.v.) 
as the one who brought the Qur'an to 
Muhammad, would seem to establish the 
second of those two ways as the one in 
which Muhammad received the scripture. 
Thus, wahy as a name of the Qur’an speci- 
fies the mode in which revelation was con- 
veyed to Muhammad. But the important 
point is that waky is identified in Q 42:51 
with the speech, kalam, of God. Since 
kalam, as we have already noted, is verbal 
in character, the name would seem to lend 
support to the verbal conception of revela- 
tion. Furthermore, since wahy is quick inti- 
mation, it is implied that a prophet’s 
reception of revelation from an angel is 
virtually immediate — with the attendant 
implication that a prophet’s revelation is 
unadulterated or uncompromised either by 
his own thought or imagination or by the 
intervention of any demonic power (see 
DEVIL; this last idea would in turn refute 
the objection, made by Muhammad's 
opponents that, like the soothsayers [q.v.] 
of Arabia, he received revelation through 
the medium of jinn). 

Huda, “guidance” (Q 27:77). The Qur'an 
is so called because it guides to the right 
path, clearly distinguishing it from the 
wrong path. The name implies that the 
choice to accept the hudd@ rests with human 
beings, the Qur'an simply pointing the way 
(e.g. Q 76:3). For similar reasons, the 
Qur'an is called maw iza, “advice, admoni- 
tion” (Q 10:57; see EXHORTATIONS; 
WARNING). 

Nir, “light” (q.v.; Q 4:174). The Qur'an 
brings human beings forth from darkness 
(q.v.) and ignorance (q.v.) and sets them on 
the well-lit path of guidance (Q 5:15-6). 
The phrase actually used in Q 4:174 is niiran 
mubinan, “clear light,” which implies that 
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the light of the scripture is both unmistak- 
able and easily accessible. 

Basa, “insights” (Q 7:203). The Quran 
is a treasury of special insights, which, to 
interpret the Arabic word literally, help the 
listener or reader to “see” the truth (see 
SEEING AND HEARING; VISION AND 
BLINDNESS). 

Fikma, “wisdom” (Q 17:39). The Qur’an 
both contains and teaches wisdom. In 
Q 54:5 it is called Aikma baligha, “consum- 
mate wisdom,” because it contains divine 
wisdom, which is the highest form of 
wisdom. 

Rahma, “mercy” (q.v.; Q 27:77). God, the 
creator of all, is the guide of all (Q 7:54: 
a-la lahu l-khalqu wa-l-amr, “Behold, to him 
belong creation and command”). But guid- 
ing humanity, or furnishing it with a code 
of conduct, is a manifestation of the mercy 
of God. It is on account of his mercifulness 
that God has decided to save human be- 
ings by showing them the right course of 
action (see SALVATION). In Q 17:86-7, cessa- 
tion of revelation is equated with denial or 
withholding of mercy. 

Bashir, “giver of good tidings” and nadhir, 
“warner” (Q 41:4; See GOOD NEWS; WARN- 
ING). The Qur’an promises reward to those 
who accept its message and threatens with 
punishment those who reject that message. 

Rih, “spirit” (q.v.3 Q 42:52). The scripture 
is a life-giving force, and those who live by 
it will have true life (cf. Deut 8:3: “One 
does not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that comes from the mouth of the 
lord”). 

Ahsan al-hadith, “the finest discourse” 

(Q 39:23; see INIMITABILITY). The Quran 
excels, both in point of beauty of style and 
in point of wisdom of content, any other 
discourse. In Q 12:3, the qur’anic story of 
Joseph (q.v.) is called ahsan al-qasas, “the 
finest story.” 

Shifa’, “cure, remedy” (Q 10:57; 17:82; see 
ILLNESS AND HEALTH). The Qur'an treats 
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the maladies of the heart and the soul 
(q.v.), purging people’s inner selves of 
ignoble traits. 

Muhaymin, “supervisor, protector” 

(Q 5:48). The Qur'an “watches over” the 
other scriptures in the sense that, on the 
one hand, it contains the essence of their 
teachings and completes those teachings, 
and, on the other hand, provides the yard- 
stick by which the authenticity and validity 
of those scriptures may be judged (see 
musaddiq, below). 

Habl Allah, “the cord of God” (Q 3:103). 
The word habl, “rope, cord,” is an Arabic 
metaphor (q.v.) for covenant (q.v.). The 
Quran is God’s habl because it at once 
constitutes and explains the terms of the 
covenant that God makes with humanity. 
The salvation of human beings, therefore, 
depends on their fulfillment of the cove- 
nant with God. 

Balagh, “communication” (Q 14:52). The 
Quran, according to this verse, is balaghun 
lil-nas, “a communication for people.” The 
name implies, first, that the Quran has 
been communicated to humanity fully and 
accurately — in the very form in which it 
was sent down by God — and, second, that 
human beings, once they receive it are 
responsible for deciding what their rela- 
tionship to it shall be. 

Finally, a number of adjectival names are 
used to describe the Qur'an in various con- 
texts. A brief review of some of them fol- 
lows (some of them were noted in the 
discussion above, but will be dealt with 
here from a more general point of view). 

Mubin, which can mean both “clear (in 
itself)” and “that which clarifies,” implies 
(as in Q 12:1 and Q 36:69) that the language 
of the Qur'an, being standard Arabic, is 
neither convoluted nor ambiguous (q.v.), 
and, consequently, generously yields its 
true meaning to those who come to it on its 
terms (Q 5:15-6). The use of the word im- 
plies that those who are being addressed by 
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means of it — the first addressees, that 
is — cannot reject it on the grounds that 
they are unable to understand it (see 
DIFFICULT PASSAGES). 

Karim, “noble” (Q 56:77). The Qur’an is 
“noble” because it comes from a noble 
source, and, being noble, it deserves to be 
treated with reverence. The same may 
be said of majtd, “glorious, illustrious” 

(Q 85:21) and ‘alt, “exalted” (Q 43:4). In 
Q 80:13-4, the Qur'an is called suhuf 
“sheets/scriptures,” that are mukarrama, 
“honored,” marfi‘a, “exalted,” and 
mutahhara, “made pure.” 

Mubarak, “blessed” (Q 21:50; 38:29). 

The scripture is a source of blessings (Ar. 
barakat) which, following Q 7:96, “blessings 
of the heaven and the earth” (barakatin min 
al-sama? wa-l-ardi), can be interpreted as 
material as well as spiritual; compare with 
Q 5:66, which says that had the People of 
the Book upheld the Torah and the Gos- 
pel, “they would have eaten from above 
[their heads] and from under their feet,” 
that is, they would have enjoyed material 
prosperity (see BLESSING; GRACE; WEALTH). 

Hakim, “wise” (Q 41:42). The word is used 
in the Qur’an for both God and the scrip- 
ture. This means that the Quran, being 
the word of God (q.v.), reflects the attri- 
butes of the one who sent it down; both 
the word and its speaker are full of wisdom 
(see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). Hakim also 
has the connotations of “solidity, firmness, 
decisiveness,” and suggests that the Qur’an 
is free from such weaknesses as vagueness, 
ambiguity, and doubt (q.v.; cf. gazwl fasl, 
“decisive word,” in Q 86:13), and also that 
it has been made secure against any “inter- 
ference” such as textual corruption (see 
FORGERY}; CORRUPTION; COLLECTION OF 
THE QUR'AN; TEXTUAL GRITICISM OF THE 
QUR’AN). 

Qayym, “right, straight” (Q 18:2). This 
word is contrasted in the verse with twa, 


“crooked, aberrant” (cf. Q 18:1). Qayyum 
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(like al-gayyim, which is used in Q 2:255 as 
an attribute of God) is one who or that 
which sustains not only himself or itself 
but also someone or something else. Al- 
Raghib al-Isfahant explains the word thus: 
“well-established [in its own right] and 
setting in order people’s affairs as they per- 
tain to this world and the next” (thabit 
muqawwim li-umiir ma‘ashihim wa-ma adihim, 
Mufradat, ad loc.). Being gayyim, then, the 
Qur’an both represents the straight course 
and ensures that those who follow it will 
stay on that course. 

Musaddiq. The Qur'an is “a musaddiq of 
that which precedes it” (musaddiqan li-ma 
bayna yadayhi), namely, the previous scrip- 
tures (Q 2:97). The Arabic word can mean 
“that which confirms (something else) to be 
true and correct,” and this is the general 
interpretation of the word when it occurs 
in such a context. ‘This, however, is not 
very convincing since the Qur’an’s confir- 
mation of the previous scriptures would 
leave the matter of its own authenticity 
hanging in the balance — a thought that ill 
suits the contexts in which the Qur’an is 
called a musaddiq of the earlier scriptures. 
A more plausible interpretation, one of- 
fered by Amin Ahsan Islaht (Tadabbur-i 
Quran, ad loc.), is that musaddiq in these 
contexts means “that which actualizes.” In 
other words, the Qur'an represents the ma- 
terialization of the prophecies that were 
made in the early scriptures. The first 
meaning, “to confirm (something else),” 
would still be valid, but will have to be re- 
stated: the Qur'an confirms those contents 
or parts of the early scriptures that agree 
with the Qur’an’s own outlook. In either 
case, the name musaddiq establishes an im- 
portant connection between the Qur'an 


and the earlier scriptures. 


Conclusion 
The foregoing makes it plain that a study 
of the names of the Quran should be of 
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considerable interest to a student of the 
Islamic scripture. The pre-Islamic Arabian 
practice of assigning many names to a 
being, entity, or phenomenon might 
explain, in part, why the Qur'an, too, uses 
so many names for itself (see PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QURAN). But the practice, 
whether by the pre-Islamic poets (see 
POETRY AND POETS) or by the Qur'an, was 
not indulged in for its own sake; rather, it 
was aimed at elucidating, from as many 
angles as possible, the nature and attributes 
of the thing in question. With the Quran, 
however, the practice is raised to a higher 
level: the many different names of the 
Qur'an not only represent so many facets 
of the Islamic scripture, but they also make 
up, when seen in relation to each other, a 
coherent and meaningful statement in 
their own right, shedding light on the 
ethos, orientation, and function of the 
scripture. We will conclude by offering a 
few observations. 

First, an analytical look at the names 
(both substantives and adjectives) of the 
Quran will indicate that they underscore 
different aspects of the Islamic scripture. 
For example, some names (kalam Allah, 
wahy) speak to the origin of the Qur’an, 
maintaining that it comes from 
God — and that it is not, therefore, the 
product of the Prophet’s mind or the con- 
coction of a soothsayer (see OCCASIONS OF 
REVELATION). Others (bayan, mubin, ‘arabi) 
claim linguistic purity and excellence for 
the Qur'an (see LANGUAGE, CONCEPT OF), 
implying that the Quran presents its 
meaning with the utmost clarity, such that 
it cannot be rejected or disregarded on the 
grounds of incomprehensibility or ambigu- 
ity. Still others (huda, hikma) draw attention 
to the function and purpose of the Qur’an: 
this is a book that guides to the right path 
and furnishes the wisdom that is needed to 
lead a successful life. Some names (kitab, 
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kalam Allah), since they are used of other 
scriptures as well, stress that the Qur'an is 
part of the series of divine dispensations 
that have come from God to prophets (e.g. 
Q 4:163 says that God gave Muhammad 
wahy in the same way in which he gave 
wahy to Noah [q.v.] and other prophets). 
Other names (muhaymin, musaddigq) point to 
the distinction of the Quran among the 
scriptures. The name Aztab endows the 
Quran with authenticity, while the name 
dhikr stresses the consonance of the 
qur’anic teaching with human nature. 

Second, most of the names of the Qur’an 
will be found to occur throughout the 
period of Muhammad’s revelation, which 
lasted for about twenty-two years. ‘Take, for 
example, the five names discussed in the 
beginning. While some of them occur 
more frequently than others, all of them 
occur in both Meccan and Medinan siras, 
an indication that the manifold conception 
of the Qur'an had started taking shape 
quite early. 

Third, it appears that the listener or 
reader of the Qur'an is meant to keep in 
mind the interrelation of the names. This 
becomes clear from the fact that the names 
are frequently used in conjunction with, or 
in close proximity to, one another. We have 
already noted that substantive names are 
frequently qualified by adjectival ones. A 
few additional examples may be noted. 
Tanzil al-kitab (where tanzil is a masdar) 
occurs more than once. Maw %za, shia’, 
huda, and rahma occur together in Q 10:57. 
Q 17:106 may contain a possible word- 
play — wa-qur’anan faraqnahu, “and a 
Qur’an that we have given in de- 
tail” — where faraqna, from the same 
root as furgan, implies that the Qur’an- 
as-collection is identical with the Qur’an- 
as-distinction (see above). 
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Namis 


Term found in early Muslim traditions on 
the Prophet’s life (stra, see SIRA AND THE 
QuR’AN), but not explicitly mentioned in 
the Quran. Its original meaning was “the 
revealed law.” The word was later inter- 
preted as a designation for the angel 
Gabriel (q.v.; Jibril). 

In an early Arabic translation of a gospel 
fragment, the Greek expression en t0 nomd 
auton ( John 15:25), which means “the law of 
the Jews,” i.e. the Torah (q.v.), is rendered 
as ft l-namiis (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 150). This ren- 
dering is based on a Palestinian Syriac 
translation of the gospel (q.v.; Guillaume, 
Version, 292; see SYRIAG AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

In the sta traditions the word al-ndmiis 
occurs most prominently in the Kha- 
dija — Waraqa story, of which several ver- 
sions were transmitted and which is part of 
the reports about Muhammad’s call to 
prophecy (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD; INFORMANTS). Waraqa, a cousin of 
Muhammad’s first wife Khadija (q.v.), 1s 
said to have become a Christian (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), to have 
studied with Jewish and Christian scholars 
(see SCHOLAR; JEWS AND JUDAISM) and to 
have translated some texts of the gospels 
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into Arabic (the rarer variant “Hebrew” 
seems to be a transmission error) and to 
have written them down. After having 
been informed about Muhammad’s revela- 
tions, Waraqa, in one of the versions, says: 
“This is the namiis which was sent down 
upon Moses” (q.v.; hadha l-namits alladhi un- 
Zula ‘ala misa; “Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, v, 
323; Bukhari, Sahih, 1, 4-5; Muslim, Sahih, 1, 
142). This immediately suggests that, in this 
case as well, al-ndmits is adopted from the 
corresponding Syriac word meaning “the 
revealed law” for, according to the Bible 
and the Quran, this is what Moses and 
Muhammad received. 

Recent studies have shown that the 
famous version of the story of Muham- 
mad’s call to prophecy, at least its essential 
elements, most probably goes back to the 
Meccan storyteller (gass) ‘Ubayd b. ‘Umayr 
(d. 68/687-8; Schoeler, Charakter und Authen- 
tte, 59-117; Juynboll, Early Islamic society, 
160-71). This version was already a combi- 
nation of different reports and narrative 
motifs, which must have circulated inde- 
pendently at that time or even earlier (see 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA). This 
assumption is corroborated by versions of 
the story which do not contain the vision of 
an angel (q.v.), and which seem to be inde- 
pendent of the narration that goes back to 
“Ubayd b. ‘Umayr. In one of these ver- 
sions, Waraqa says: “This is a ndmiis like 
the namis of Moses” (fa-hadha namis mithla 
namis misa; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, i, 195; Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, i, 312). ‘The reference to 
the namis of Moses seems, therefore, to 
belong to the original kernel of the story 
and must have meant God’s law revealed 
to Moses. 

The Syriac word put into the mouth of 
an Arab Christian suggests that the origi- 
nal Muslim narrator of the story, who lived 
in the first half of the first/seventh century 
but cannot be identified any further, was 
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acquainted with the Christian expression. 
This does not hold for later transmitters 
and, in the course of time, the interpreta- 
tion of the term changed. The fact that the 
Khadija-Waraqa story came to be prefaced 
with narrations about visions of the angel 
Gabriel, contributed greatly to the devel- 
opment of the idea that al-ndmis referred 
to this angel. This became, for Muslim 
scholars, the common understanding of 
the term al-ndmis in the Khadija-Waraqa 
story. 

The change of meaning left both Mus- 
lim and Western scholars with a problem. 
Neither in the Qur’an nor in the biblical 
book of Exodus is it said that Moses re- 
ceived his revelations through an angel. 
Muslim scholars solved the problem by 
generalizing Muhammad’s experience of 
revelation (cf. Q 2:97), claiming it for all 
prophets (see REVELATION AND INSPIRA- 
TION). Furthermore, Muslim scholars 
asserted that al-namiis is a word “applied 
to Gabriel by the people of the book” 
(Lane, 2854; see PEOPLE OF THE BOOK). 
Some Western scholars presumed that the 
idea of the namiis as an angelic being who 
came to Moses and other prophets had a 
Christian origin: in their purview, this 
interpretation resulted from a confusion 
of the terms nomos and prophetes, which 
were used in conjunction in eastern Chris- 
tian liturgical formulas (Baumstark, Das 
Problem, 565-6), and which were also 
closely related to one another in the Gnos- 
tic literature of Palestinian origin (Andrae, 
Der Ursprung, 204). The development of the 
meaning described above, however, makes 
such speculations superfluous. In later 
Muslim philosophical literature, the term 
al-namiis is used with the meaning of “the 
divine law” (Plessner, Namiis, 954-5; see 
LAW AND THE QUR'AN). 


Harald Motzki 
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Narratives 


Stories of individuals and communities of 
the past, of varying length, many of which 
appear in numerous renditions throughout 
the qur’anic text, but are found predomi- 
nantly in the Meccan siras of the Qur’an 
(see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). Al- 
though the Qur'an does relate the tales of 
prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD) and other notable persons, tales that 
presumably were already familiar to the 
first auditors of the Qur'an (see ORALITY 
AND WRITING IN ARABIA; SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC), the stories that 
are characterized as “narratives” contain 
certain requisite structural features (Q 21, 
Sarat al-Anbiya’, takes its name — “The 
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Prophets” — from the fact that it is com- 
prised of tales of various prophets, many 
of which fall within the parameters of this 
literary genre; see FORM AND STRUCTURE 
OF THE QuR’AN). The proportion of the 
narratives in the Qur'an is very large: 1453 
verses (Sherif, Guide, 46), or about a quarter 
of their total number (ca. 6000; Abi ‘Amr 
al-Dani, in Suyitt, /igan, i, 232). They con- 
sist of accounts concerning prophets or 
so-called prophets, messengers (25 of them 
fall into these two categories; Suyatt, /égan, 
chap. 69, ili, 67; see MESSENGER), sages, 
historical, historico-mythical or mythical 
celebrities of ancient times (see MYTHS AND 
LEGENDS IN THE QUR'AN; HISTORY AND 
THE QUR'AN). Before discussing the narra- 
tives themselves, an overview of the Arabic 
terminology for “narratives,” as well as an 
outline of the qur’anic passages that are 


termed as such, is in order. 


The semantic field of narratives in the Quran 
The following list is an overview of the 
most important Arabic words used within 
the semantic field of “narratives” in its 
broadest sense: gissa or gasas (story, narra- 
tive); stra (lit. “way of acting,” it is also used 
for “battles,” “story,” or “biography”; see 
SIRA AND THE QUR’AN); hadith (denotes pri- 
marily a saying or an account of an action 
of the Prophet, and, secondarily, of his 
Companions [see COMPANIONS OF THE 
PROPHET], but also means “narrative,” 
“speech,” etc.; see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN); hikaya (the verb from which it de- 
rives means “to relate,” thus, “narrative,” 
“story’’); samar (literary entertainment, 
mostly at night); khurafa (incredible tale, 
legend); ustira (history without foundation, 
legend; in present usage, sometimes also 
myth); riwdaya (the verb means to recite, 
transmit a story, a poem; thus, a transmis- 
sion or version; nowadays, a novel); nadira 


(short, witty, subtle and amusing anecdote); 
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khabar (information, statement, narrative, 
piece of history); mathal (parable); magama 
(appears in the 4th/r11th cent.; assembly, 

Fy. “séance”; for further discussion of these 
terms, see Abdel-Meguid, Survey). 

Qissa does not appear in the Quran. 
Qasas, which lends itself to the name of a 
stra (Q 28, Strat al-Qasas, “The Story”), 
is used with a sense relevant to the present 
discussion four times (three of which con- 
tain permutations of the corresponding 
verb): at Q 3:62, “This is the true story” 
(concerning Jesus [q.v.]); Q 7:176, “So relate 
the story” (order given to Muhammad; this 
“story” is glossed as both “the Qur'an” 
[Muqatil, Zafst%, ii, 75] and “the recitation” 
[Damaghant, With, 11, 159]; see RECITA- 
TION OF THE QUR’AN); Q 12:3: “We will 
relate to you the fairest of stories” (i.e. the 
tale of Joseph [q.v.]; here, Qatada (d. 118/ 
736) notes that “gasas” means: “From the 
past books /min al-kutub al-madiya/ and the 
ancient decrees of God about the nations 
[wa umir Allah al-salifa fi l-umam]”; Tabari, 
Tofsix, ed. Shakir, xv, 551-2, no. 18772; Ibn 
Abt |l-Zamanin, Tafsir, 1, 315); Q 28:25. The 
verb gassa (to tell a story, to relate; see 
above) is attested, among other places, at 
Q 11:100: “the cities whose tidings (anba’) 
we relate (naqussu) to you (see CITY; 
PUNISHMENT STORIES)”; Q 11:120: “We 
relate to you tidings (anba’) of the messen- 
gers”; Q 18:13 (where it is used with naba’); 
Q 20:99 (with anba’); Q 40:78; Q 4:164; 

Q 7:7. It is used in the third person singular 
imperfect at Q 6:57 (subject: God himself) 
and at Q 27:76 (subject: the Qur'an). In 

Q 16:118, the verb is in the perfect, and the 
subject is God (here, Blachére offers the 
following translation: “ce que Nous t’avons 
énuméré”). 

Hadith, pl. ahadith, also occurs in the 
Qur'an with the meanings of talk, saying, 
discourse, story, tale (Q 31:6; 12:6; 23:44, 
etc.; Hirschberg, “Gottes-Schriften,” 
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79-80; Horovitz, Ku, 7). Ustiira is mentioned 


g times, but only in the plural (asdaftr), and 
always in the construct asafir al-awwalin 
(Q 6:25; 8:31; 16:24; 23:83; 25:5; 27:68; 
46:17; 68:15; 83:13), usually translated as 
“tales/fairy tales of the ancients” (see 
GENERATIONS). But if we consider Q 25:5, 
where the opponents of Muhammad (see 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD) say “asdlir of 
the ancients that he has written down, so 
that they are recited to him at dawn and 
in the evening,” the word could be also 
understood as “writings” or “scriptures” 
(see BOOK). Probably derived from Syriac 
(see SYRIAC AND THE QUR’AN; FOREIGN 
VOCABULARY), it is found also in the 
Sabean s¢r (lit. inscription). The Qur’an 
uses also the verb safara in the meaning of 
“to write” (cf. Q 17:58; 33:6), as did the an- 
cient poets (Noldeke, Ga, i, 15-7; Horovitz, 
KU, 69-70; Hebbo, Fremdwirter, 30-1; see 
POETS AND POETRY). Al-Nadr b. al-Harith 
(see INFORMANTS), who was in close con- 
tact with the Christians of al-Hira (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), 1S re- 
ported to have said: “Muhammad cannot 
tell a better story than I and his talk is only 
of old fables which he has copied as I 
have” (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 235, Eng. trans. Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 162). Khabar (pl. akhbar) 
occurs 5 times in the Qur'an with the 
meaning of “news, information, tidings 
of” (Q 27:7; 28:29; 9:94; 47:31; 99:4). 
Although not one of the more common 
Arabic words for “narratives,” to this list 
we should also add naba’ (pl. anba; story, 
information, or tiding, and which appears 
in Q 5:27; 6:34; 7:1753 9:70; 10:71; 14:9; 
26:69; 27:22; 28:3; 38:21; 64:5; 68:2, etc.). 


Distribution of the narratives in the Quran 
A single story is the focus of some siiras: 
Q 105 (“The Elephant,” which alludes to 
the story of Abraha [q.v.]; for a discussion 
of this stra, see Neuwirth, Studien, 36, 234; 
Marshall, God, 40-2; Blachére, no. 41. For 
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all the references to Blachére below, note 
that Blachére, nos. 1-48 correspond to the 
first Meccan period, 49-70 to the second, 
71-92 to the third, and 93-116 to the Medi- 
nan; see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN.); 
Q 71 (““Noah”; Blachére, no. 53; Marshall, 
God, 90-3), in which there is an “arabiza- 
tion” of the pantheon of the opponents of 
Noah (q.v.): “Do not leave your gods, and 
do not leave Wadd or Suwa‘...” (Q 71:23; 
Paret, Geschichtsquelle, 36-7; Fahd, Pan- 
théon, 132-4, 154-6, 182-97, on the “five 
noachic idols”; see IDOLS AND IMAGES; 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; POLYTHEISM 
AND ATHEISM); Q 12 (“Joseph”; Blachére, 
no. 79), the longest narrative of the Qur'an 
(see de Prémare, Joseph et Muhammad), but 
this, contrary to Q 105 and 71, ends with 
peroration (Horovitz, Ku, 1); Q 28 (“The 
Story”; Blachére, no. 81) tells of Moses 
(q.v.), Aaron (q.v.) and Haman (q.v.; 

Q 28:2-46), adding an account on Korah 
(q.v.5 Q 28:76-82; cf. Q 40:24; 29:39; “Abbas, 
Qasas, 416-9), probably because it was 
omitted in the preceding section on Moses 
(Bell, Commentary, 11, 53), which reads like a 
summary of Numbers 16. Some exegetes 
see a connection in the ordering and the 
themes of Q 26:18-9 and Q 27:7 (both on 
Moses), and Q 28:2-46, viewing this latter 
section as a commentary on the two earlier 
passages (Suyuiti, Zandsug, 108). 

Some narrative pieces, which, although 
in the redaction of the Qur'an we possess 
(see COLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN; GODIGES 
OF THE QuR’AN), have been integrated into 
stiras containing non-narrative materials, 
can be isolated from their position in the 
stra and appear to be originally indepen- 
dent units: Q 89:6-14 (Blachére no. 42; 
Marshall, God, 46-7), which discusses ‘Ad 
(q.v.), Iram (q.v.) of the pillars, Thamid 
(q.v.) and Pharaoh (q.v.; on Iram see Horo- 
vitz, KU, 89-90). This segment has the same 
formulaic introduction as Q 105 (“Have you 
not seen how your lord did with...”). In 
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Q 38:67-88 (Blacheére, no. 61), on Adam 
(see ADAM AND EVE), the angels (see ANGEL) 
and Iblis (q.v.), the unity of the passage can 
be seen not only from the common subject, 
but from the rhymes in am, im, un, tm (NOl- 
deke, GQ, 1, 131; see RHYMED PROSE), and 
from introductory and conclusive formulas 
that both contain the word “tiding” (naba?). 
Q 1411-21 (“Abraham”; Blachére, no. 78) 
can be isolated as a unity, although its 
limits are not as clear as in the preceding 
examples. The same thing could be said of 
Q 40:23-56 (Blachére, no. 80), on the incre- 
dulity of Pharaoh, because the following 
passage, Q 40:57-85, with rhyme in in and 
un, has no relation to it (Noldeke, Ga, 1, 
153; Horovitz, KU, 2). 

In addition to these whole or partly 
closed narrative pieces we find other pas- 
sages that are composed entirely of several 
stories, or which are built around a core of 
stories. Q 20 “Ta Ha,” also called “the son 
of Moses”; Biqat, Masa 7d, 11, 267; Kandil, 
Surennamen, 51; Blachére, no. 57) contains 
two stories, on Moses (Q 20:9-99) and 
Adam (Q 20:115-28), but it should be 
added that Q 20:1-113 appears as a textual 
unity, whose introduction is Q 2071-8, the 
eschatological conclusion (see ESCHATO- 
LOGY) being contained in Q 20:100-13. 

Q 20:115-35 seems to be an addition, as 
suggested by the content of Q 20:114: “So 
exalted be God, the true king...” 

On the other hand, we also have a set 
of stories in Q 54:9-42 (Blachére, no. 50): 
Noah (Q 54:9-17), the people of ‘Ad 
(Q 54:18-22), Thamiid (Q 54:23-32), Lot 
(q.v.5 Q 5433-40) and Pharaoh (Q 54:41-2). 
But Q 54:1-8 and Q 54:43-55 are In an Inner 
relationship, which is the eschatological 
theme (“The hour has drawn nigh,” 

Q 54:1; “The Hour” is another name for 
this stira, now called “The Moon” [Strat 
al-Qamar]). This is why some exegetes (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) say that Q 54 is related to the 
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end of the preceding siira, Q 53:57: “The 
imminent is imminent” (Raz, Tafsi; xxix, 
28), or that it develops and elucidates the 
end of the same siira (BiqaI, Nazm, vii, 
339, ad Q 54:15 1d., Masa id al-nazar, 11, 
39-40). In the same way, Q 26:10-189 
(Blachére, no. 58; Marshall, God, 93-7) has 
a set of seven stories, to which Q 26:1-9 is 
the preamble, and Q 26:190-227 the conclu- 
sion: Moses (Q 26:10-68), Abraham (q.v.; 

Q 26:69-104), Noah (Q 26:105-22), Had 
(q.v.) and the people of ‘Ad (Q 26:123-40), 
Salih (q.v.) and Thamiid (Q 26:141-59), Lot 
(Q 26:160-75) and the People of the Thicket 
(q.v.5 Q 26:176-89). See also Q 15:26-48 
(Blachére, no. 59), on Adam and Iblis, with 
a brief description of hell (see HELL AND 
HELLFIRE) and paradise (q.v.); Q 15:49-60, 
about Abraham: “Tell my servants 

(Q 15:49)... And tell them of the guests of 
Abraham” (Q 15:51); Q 15:61-75, on Lot; 

Q 15:76-9, on the People of the Thicket; 
and Q 15:80-4, on Hijr (q.v.; Horovitz, 

KU, 2). 

In Q 19 (“Mary”; Blachére, no. 60), the 
two parts: Q 19:2-74 (composed only of 
stories) and Q 19:75-98, were probably not 
together initially, as seen from the differ- 
ence in the rhyme scheme. In the narrative 
part (Q 19:2-63), we find some of the earli- 
est qur’anic mentions of New ‘Testament 
figures: Mary (q.v.; in Q 19:28, Mary is 
called “the sister of Aaron”; later, at Q 3:35 
and 66:12, she is likewise considered the 
daughter of ‘Imran [q.v.]; Horovitz, Jewish 
proper names, 10), Zechariah (q.v.), John the 
Baptist (q.v.) and Jesus (Q 19:2-40; Noldeke, 
GQ, 1, 130), followed by accounts of Abra- 
ham (Q 19:41-50), Moses, Ishmael (q.v.) and 
Idris (q.v.; Q 19:51-8). Q 38 (“Sad,” also 
named “The Son of David”; Ibn al-Jawzz, 
Kad, vii, 3; Kandil, Surennamen, 51; 
Blachére, no. 61), one of whose narrative 
passages is discussed above, is constructed 
similarly: introduction (Q 38:1-11); stories: 
Q 38:12-6 (destroyed nations), Q 38:17-28 
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(David [q.v.]), @ 38:29-40 (Solomon [q.v.]), 
Q 38:41-4 (Job [q.v.]), Q 38:45-9 (mention 
of Abraham, Isaac [q.v.], Jacob [q.v.; in 
five qur’anic verses he is seen as the son 
of Abraham, and not his grand-son; cf. 

Q 21:72; 29:27; 6:84], Ishmael, Elisha 
[q.v.], Dha 1-Kifl [q.v.]); and, finally, a 
conclusion on the believers and unbelievers 
in the afterlife (Q 38:50-66; Horovitz, Ku, 
2-3; for the rest of the siira [Q 36:67-88], 
see above). 

The construction of g 18 (“The Cave” or 
“People of the Gave”; Blachére, no. 70) 
does not use the same mode of closure: 
introduction (Q 18:1-8), stories (Q 18:9-98), 
conclusion on the fate of the unbelievers 
and believers (Q 18:99-110). The stories are 
of: the Seven Sleepers (Q 18:9-26; see MEN 
OF THE GAVE), the master of the garden 
(Q 18:32-44; cf. Isaiah 5, the Song of the 
Vineyard; Luke 12:16-21; Hirschfeld, New 
researches, 87-8; Sabbagh, Métaphore, 217-18, 
§385, 265; Lohmann, Gleichnisreden, 
88-96; cf. Q 68:17-33, “the masters of the 
garden”; Andrae, Mohammed, sein Leben, 70; 
id., Mahomet, 85 [Fr. trans.]; ‘Abbas, Qasas, 
419-23), Moses and the servant of God 
(Q 18:60-82), Dha 1-Qarnayn (lit. “the 
possessor of the two horns”; Q 18:83-98, 
with an evocation of the tale of Gog and 
Magog [q.v.]; Horovitz, Ku, 150; see 
ALEXANDER). As we see here, Q 18:27-31 
and Q 18:45-50 interrupt the set of stories. 
Q 27 (“The Ant,” or the stra of Solomon; 
Blachére, no. 69; Suyitt, /igan, chap. 17, 1, 
194; Kandil, Surennamen, 51) also varies 
from the pattern. After the introduction 
(Q 27:1-6) we do find narrative sections: 
Moses (Q 27:7-14), David, Solomon, the 
hoopoe (see ANIMAL LIFE), the Queen of 
Sheba (Q 27:15-44, Lassner, Demonizing; Gil- 
liot, La reine de Saba’, légende ou réalité?; 
Norris, Elements, 256-7; see BILQis), Tha- 
mid (Q 27:45-53), Lot (Q 27:54-8). But the 
rest of the stira (Q 27:59-93) cannot be seen 
as the conclusion of the preceding stories; 
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it is too long for that, and it has a hymnic, 
a polemical (see POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL 
LANGUAGE) and an eschatological content. 
On the other hand, the major part of 
Q 11 (“Hid”; Blachére, no. 77; Marshall, 
God, 97-105) deals with stories (Q 11:25-100), 
and is followed by eschatological reflections 
related to them (Q 11:101-17). The introduc- 
tion (Q 11:1-24), however, appears not to 
have a close internal relationship to these 
two parts. The narrative sections are: Noah 
(Q 11:25-49), Hid (Q 11:50-60), Salih 
(Q 11:61-8), Abraham (Q 11:69-83), Shu‘ayb 
(q.v.; Wansbrough, gs, 21-5, 28-9) and the 
Midianites (Q 11:84-95; see MIDIAN) and 
Moses (Q 11:96-8). Q 29 (Blachére, no. 83) 
has various accounts: on Noah (Q 29:14-5), 
Abraham and Lot (Q 29:16-35), Midian, 
Shu‘ayb, ‘Ad, Thamiid, Korah and Pha- 
raoh, Haman and Moses (Q 29:36-40; 
Horovitz, KU, 23). In Q 7 (Strat al-A‘raf, 
“The Battlements”; Blachére, no. 89; Mar- 
shall, God, 106-14; see PEOPLE OF THE 
HEIGHTS) the narrative sections are pre- 
dominant: Iblis, Adam and his wife 
(Q 7:11-25; Hirschberg, Siindenfall, 33-6), 
Noah, Had, Salih, Lot and Shu‘ayb, and 
the destroyed cities (Q 7:59-102), Moses, the 
magicians (see MAGIC) and the five scourges 
of Egypt (q.v.; Q 7:133), etc. (Q 7:103-62), 
the transgressors of the Sabbath (q.v.) 
transformed into monkeys (Q 7:163-8; 
Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 313-4, 340-1; see JEWS 
AND JUDAISM), reminder of the signs (q.v.) 
of God towards humankind (Q 7:169-74), 
reminder of the tidings (naba’) of God 
(Q 7:175-6); but neither the long interrup- 
tion in the text (Q 7:26-58), nor the end of 
this stira (Q 7:177-206) are in an inner rela- 
tion with these narratives. And in the intro- 
duction, we find only a brief allusion to 
them, in Q 7:4: “How many a city we have 
destroyed” (see Q 7:1-10; cf. Suyatt, Tandsuq, 
87, in which the relation between Q 6:6, 
“how we destroyed before them many a 
generation,” and the beginning of Q 7 
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is stressed; see Horovitz, KU, 3). Q 2 
(Blachére, no. 93) also contains several 
stories or legends: Adam (Q 2:30-9), 
Moses (Q 2:49-70; Marshall, God, 126-7; 
the name of the stira “The Cow” is taken 
from Q 2:68 f.; cf Numbers 1-10); Saul 
(q.v.), David (q.v.) and Goliath (q.v.; 

Q 2:243-52; Horovitz, Ku, 106, 123; Jad 
al-Mawla, Qisas, 174-89). 

Even if narrative sections do not com- 
prise the major part of the entire text of 
other siiras, they do constitute an impor- 
tant part of some: Q 51:24-46 (on Abraham 
and his guests, Moses and Pharaoh, ‘Ad, 
Thamid and Noah; Blachere, no. 49; Mar- 
shall, God, 48-9); Q 37 (Blachére, no. 52), 
on Noah (Q 37:75-80), Abraham and 
Isaac (Q 37:83-113), Moses and Aaron 
(Q 37:114-22), Elijah (Q 37:123-30), Lot 
(Q 37:133-8), Jonah (q.v.; 9 37:139-48); 

Q 44 (Blachére, no. 55), on Pharaoh 

(Q 44:17-33); Q 21 (“The Prophets”; 
Blachére, no. 67), on Moses and Abraham 
(Q 21:48-73), Lot, Noah, David, Solomon, 
Job, Jonah, Zechariah, John, with mention 
of Ishmael, Idris, Dhii I-Kifl, and allusion, 
without their names, to Mary and Jesus 

(Q 44:74-91; Horovitz, Ku, 3); Q 36 
(Blachére, no. 62), the parable/story of the 
inhabitants of the ungodly city who did 
not listen to the words of the three apostles 
(Q 36:13-29; often related to tales about dis- 
ciples of Jesus at Antioch [see APosTLE]; 
Tabarti, Ta’rikh, 1, 789-93; id., History, iv, 
167-70; Mas‘tidi, Muriij/Prairies, §127-8, 

722; in particular, the figure of Habib the 
Carpenter, perhaps to be identified with 
Agabus, is often connected to this story; 
Vajda, Habib al-Nadjdjar; Grimme, 
Mohammed, ii, 97; Ahrens, Mohammed, 143-45 
Bell, Commentary, ii, 138-9; Horovitz, Ku, 
19-20; Fick, Zum Problem, 74; Blachére, 
250, n. 12: “Parabole des citadins impies”; 
Norris, Elements, 255-6); Q 34:10-9 
(“Sheba”; Blachére, no. 87), on David, 
Solomon and al-‘Arim (q.v.; the last named 
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possibly refers to the breaching of the 

dam of Marib; Bell, Commentary, 1, 116); 

Q 6:74-83, on Abraham and his father Azar 
(q.v.3 Horovitz, Ku, 85-6; Blachére, no. 91); 
Q5 (“The Table”; Blachére, no. 116), on 
the two sons of Adam (Q 5:27-32; Cain and 
Abel [q.v.] are not named; cf. Gen 4:3-16), 
Jesus and the “table” (q.v.; maida, probably 
an Ethiopic derivative; Jeffery, For vocab., 
255-6), etc. (Q 5:110-6, the “table” from 
which the siira takes its name is often 
understood as a reference to the Eucharist; 
Norris, Elements, 255). 

In other siiras the narrative sections are 
reduced to a few verses. This is the case in 
Q 69:4-12 (Blachére, no. 24), which refer- 
ences Thamid, ‘Ad, Pharaoh, the sub- 
verted cities (al-mu tafikat), and the ark (q.v.; 
of Noah). Q 17 (“The Night Journey,” also 
called “The Sons of Israel”; Blachére, no. 
74; See ASCENSION) mentions Adam, the 
angels and Iblis (Q 17:61-5), Moses and 
Pharaoh (Q 17:101-4). Some siiras have only 
allusive verses: Q 85 (Blachére, no. 43), to 
“the People of the Ditch” (q.v.; ashab al- 
ukhdud, Q 85:1-7, this could be an allusion 
to the persecution of the Christians of 
Najran [q.v.] by the Jew Dhai Nuwas; 
Muaatil, Za/siz, iv, 647-8; this interpreta- 
tion, and others, are seen in: Tabart, Ta/siz, 
xxx, ed. ‘Ali, 131-5; Bell, Commentary, 1, 
517-8; Horovitz, KU, 92-3), Pharaoh and 
Thamid (Q 85:17-20; Marshall, God, 44-5); 
Q 53:50-4 (Blachére, no. 30; Marshall, 

God, 47), to ‘Ad, Thamid, Noah, the 
subverted city (al-mu tafika); Q 44:37 
(Blachére, no. 55), to the people of Tubba‘ 
(q.v.3 Horovitz, Ku, 102-3; for the longer 
narrative section of this stira, see above). 
Finally, it should be noted here that the 
pericope of Stra Luqman (Q 31; see 
LUQMAN) which deals with that legendary 
hero (Q 31:12-19; Blachére no. 84) pertains 
more to the genre of wisdom-literature 
than to that of narratives (Horovitz, Ku, 
132-6). 
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Still other verses contain a mere enumer- 
ation: Noah, the People of the Well/Ditch 
(ashab al-rass, see PEOPLE OF THE DITCH), 
Thamid, ‘Ad, Pharaoh, Lot, the People of 
the Thicket and the people of ‘Tubba‘ 

(Q 50:12-4; Blachére, no. 56); Noah, ‘Ad, 
Pharaoh (in Q 38:12 Pharaoh is termed “he 
of the tent-pegs” [see TENTS AND TENT 
PEGs]; cf. Q 89:10; Mugatil [ Ta/siz iti, 638] 
describes some form of punishment sup- 
posedly practiced by him; Bell [Commentary 
li, 537] suggests boundary-posts or a form 
of punishment; Speyer [Erzdhlungen, 283] 
sees in it an allusion to the construction of 
the Tower of Babel attributed to Nimrod 
[q.v.]; Horovitz [xu, 130] thinks this 
eponym refers to constructions undertaken 
during his reign; see Q 28:38; Norris, Ele- 
ments, 249), hamid and Lot (Q 38:12-4; 
Blachére, no. 42; see the discussion of the 
longer narrative section of this stra above); 
the destruction of ‘Ad, Thamid, the Peo- 
ple of the Ditch, and other generations 

(Q 25:38; Blachére, no. 68); the people of 
Noah, of Abraham, of Lot, of Midian 
(Horovitz, Ku, 138) and Moses, ‘Ad and 
Thamid (Q 22:42-5; Blachére, no. 109; 
Marshall, God, 119-24); Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Noah, David, Solomon, Job, Joseph, 
Moses, Aaron, Zechariah, John the Baptist, 
Jesus, Elijah, Ishmael, Elisha, Jonah, Lot 
(Q 6:83-7; Blachére, no. g1); see also 

Q 4:163-5 (Blachére, no. 102); Q 9:70 
(Blachére, no. 115). The Qur’an’s transition 
from long narrative passages to such mere 
enumerations of narrative motifs is repre- 
sented by passages which are very formu- 
laic and concise, elliptical versions of 
stories, such as Q 21:74-91 (see above; 
Horovitz, KU, 3). 

The reader of the Quran is struck by the 
fact that the narratives and particularly the 
punishment stories occupy less space in 
the Medinan siras than in the Meccan 
(Horovitz, KU, 25-7). In the Medinan 
period only a few brief narratives or set 
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phrases (e.g. Q 2:246-51, where Muham- 
mad’s new situation as a military leader is 
mirrored in the lives of Saul and David; 
Marshall, God, 162; Q 5:20-6, etc.), often in 
reference to punishment stories, “consti- 
tute the rather meagre narrative clothing 
of the believer-unbeliever relationship in 
Medina” (Marshall, God, 161). One expla- 
nation for why there is this difference in 
the pre- and post-emigration (hyra, see 
EMIGRATION) material could be the 
changed religious situation; yet another 
may be that Muhammad’s authority was 
better accepted in Medina (Marshall, God, 
163), and that he therefore had to turn his 
attention to the legal matters involved in 
organizing a city: Le. visions figured more 
prominently in the first stage of his mis- 
sion, whereas practical matters absorbed 


much of the later part. 


Categorization of the narratwes 
In a well known tradition, Muhammad was 
taught to recite the Quran according to 
seven ahruf (pl. of harf edge, letter, word, 
aspect, etc.; Tabart, Tas; ed. Shakir, i, 43, 
no. 403 50, no. 47; id., Commentary, 1, 21 
[Eng. trans.]; see READINGS OF THE 
QuR’AN). This has been most commonly 
interpreted as dialects (q.v.), readings, etc. 
But, there are other understandings of 
“harf,” which seem to be a summary of the 
essential genres contained in the Qur'an: 
“The Qur'an was sent down according to 
seven harfs: command and prohibition (see 
GOMMANDMENTS; FORBIDDEN), encourage- 
ment of good and discouragement of evil 
(see GOOD AND EVIL), dialectic [a better 
rendition of jadal is controversy; see 
DEBATE AND DISPUTATION], narrative, and 
parable (gasas wa-mathal)” (Tabart, Tafsir, 1, 
58-70; id., Commentary, i, 29; Gilliot, Les 
sept “lectures,” 20-1; in other versions, 
“narrative” /qasas/ is replaced by “ambigu- 
ous” /mutashabih]; see AMBIGUOUS). Yet 


other interpretations understand the seven 
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harfs to be: “[...] Permitted and prohibited, 
command and prohibition, relation (kha- 
bar) of what was before them and will be 
after them, the exposition of parables” 
(Aba ‘Ubayd, Gharib al-hadith, 111, 160). This 
seems to be a primitive attempt to classify 
the essential genres contained in the 
Qur'an. In some versions, where “narra- 
tive” is replaced by “ambiguous,” the ques- 
tion arises as to whether or not the 
narratives were “ambiguous” (Suyitt 
[Ltqan, chap. 43, 11, 4] takes qur’anic legal 
passages [see LAW AND THE QURAN], as 
well as “promise and threat,” or eschato- 
logical discussions, to be “well established,” 
muhkam; narratives and parables are 
termed “ambiguous,” mutashabih; ‘Abd 
Rabbih [Buhith, 57] writes that narratives 
do not pertain to mutashabih, but he does 
not provide any further explanation), that 
is, in need of an interpretation. In this con- 
text the contrasting pair muhkam/mutashabih 
(lit. clear/ambiguous) refers to the differ- 
ence between legal proscriptions and pre- 
scriptions that must be obeyed, and the 
narrative materials, which are a matter of 
warning (see WARNER) and inquiry, or “the 
object of belief but not of conduct” (Abia 
‘Ubayd, Nasikh, 3-4, according to Ibn 
‘Abbas; Wansbrough, Qs, 150-1). Be that as 
it may, the narratives appeared very early 
as one of the major components of the 
Quran. 

As for a classification of the narrative 
materials, we can distinguish between the 
stories of the prophets and messengers, the 
punishment stories (Watt-Bell, /ntroduction, 
127-35; Welch, Formulaic features of the 
punishment-stories), which include large 
portions of the preceding category, and the 
other stories (see above under Distribution of 
the narratives in the Quran). 


Formulaic features in the narratives 
It is well known that a wide variety of for- 
mulaic elements occur throughout the 
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Qur’an (see LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QUR’AN; GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN). This 
is in keeping with its basically oral nature 
(see ORALITY), but perhaps is also a conse- 
quence of its reshaping. Such formulaic 
elements include introductory statements, 
refrains (e.g. “O which of your lord’s boun- 
ties will the two of you deny?” in Q 55; see 
EXHORTATIONS), and repeated rhyme 
phrases, etc. (Ndldeke, Ga, i, 29-30; Wans- 
brough, Qs, 25-7; Crapon de Crapona, 
Coran, 215 £.; Neuwirth, Studien, 175-8). The 
accounts of the Qur'an also contain for- 
mulaic features, which are, in the words of 
Welch (Formulaic features, 77), “repeated 
elements that convey added force to pas- 
sages that are already powerful in their 
warnings” to those who reject the supposed 
“messengers” of God. 

The great deeds of God in history, in 
creation (q.v.) and in the universe (see 
cosMOLOGY) are his signs (@yat). This is the 
reason why we find so many transitions in 
the Qur’an from descriptions of creation to 
narrative sections, as 1s the case in the 
Psalms (Ps 68, 105, 106, etc.), with which 
the Qur'an shares so many features, stylis- 
tic forms, and themes in common (Paret, 
Geschichtsquelle, 38; indeed, these similar- 
ities have led some scholars to speak of 
“Semitic” rhetorical structures; Meynet 
et al., Rhétorique sémitique; Cuypers, Struc- 
tures rhétoriques dans le Coran, 109, 191-3; 
id., Structures rhétoriques des sourates 105 
a 114, 192-3). This creation-narrative tran- 
sition results in a peculiar type of ellipsis, 
in which short words (like dh [usually 
translated as “when”] and wa-idh [“and 
when”) introduce something new in the 
development of the text, indicating that 
“something happened/will happen.” 
Wa-idh is the most frequent sign of this 
type of transition: Q 2:30, 34; 18:16, 50, 60; 
etc. Almost always this formula introduces 
legends or legendary features (Néldeke, 
Neue Beitrége, 17; Horovitz, Ku, 4). Idh occurs 
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only rarely in this function: Q 12:45 27:7. 
These words are followed by the perfect, 
often of verbs expressing a mode of speak- 
ing (qala, nada), a fact which shows that, for 
the Qur’an, it is not so much the events 
that are important, as the rendering of 

the words (Horovitz, ibid.; see SPEECH). 
The following are examples of other 


transitions: 


One formula appears twice in the early 
period: “Have you not seen how your lord 
did with...” (Q 105:1; 19:6; also in Q 25:45, 
but here it is related to a natural phenome- 
non). A shorter (Medinan) formula: “Have 
you not regarded” (a-lam tara ila, Q 2:243, 
246, 258) is used in narrative sections, 
whereas a slight variation (a-lam tara anna) 
is frequent in hymnic descriptions (Horo- 


vitz, KU, 4-5). 


The interrogative expression, “Have you 
received the story...” (Hal ataka hadith, 

Q 85:17; 20:9; 51:243 79:15; also in other 
contexts, such as the eschatological one of 
Q 88:1) is close to “Are there not come to 
you the tidings...” (a-lam_ya‘tikum naba’, 

Q 64:5; 14:9). A recurrent formula in the 
punishment stories is: “[So and So] cried 
lies” (kadhdhabat, Q 91:11; 69:45; 54:9, 18:23, 
33; 26:105, 123, 141, 160; 38:12; 40:5; 50:123 
see LIE). 

Other formulas have as a common fea- 
ture God speaking in the first person plu- 
ral, as “Surely we have sent” (laqad arsalna), 
“We have sent” (innd arsalna), or “when we 
sent” (idh arsalnd, cf. e.g. Q 731153 71:15 36:14; 
23:23; 27:45; 2:151 [“as also we have sent,” 
kama arsalna]); “we gave” (wa-laqad atayna) 
or “we gave him” (ataynahu), with an object 
(science, judgment [q.v.], wisdom, etc.; cf. 
Q 21:48, 51, 74, 793 27:15; 31:12; 34:10); “we 
will recite to you something of the tidings 
of...” (natlé ‘alayka min naba’, Q 28:3). See 
above for “we relate” (naqussu; Horovitz, 


KU, 5). 
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“To recite” (tala) and “ to inform” (nab- 
baa, see above under naba’), however, are 
used mostly in the imperative: Q 26:69; 
10:71; 7:1753 5:27. This is also the case for 
“to mention/remember” (dhakara): “and 
mention in the book” (Q 19:16, 41, 51, 54, 
56); “and remember our servant” (Q 38:17, 
41, 45); “and make mention of/remember” 
(Q 38:48; 46:21; Horovitz, ibid.). Another 
imperative is “Propose to them the 
parable/example of...” (wa-drib lahum 
mathalan, Q 18:32; 36:13; cf. 16:112; 66:10, 
in which the subject is God, but neither of 
which is an imperative; Horovitz, ibid.). 
For the formulas particular to the punish- 
ment stories, see Horovitz, Ku, 6 and 
Welch, Formulaic features. 

It should be noted also that special for- 
mulas occur at the ends of legends in some 
stiras: “Now we have made the Qur'an 
easy for remembrance” (wa-laqad yassarna 
l-qur ana lil-dhikri); “Is there any who will 
remember” (fa-hal min mudhakkw,, Q 54:17; 
cf. Q 54:22, 32, 40; or only with the end of 
this formula, Q 54:51); “Surely in that is a 
sign, yet most of them are not believers” 
(Q 26:8, 67, 103, 121, 139, 158, 174, 190). 
These loci belong to the broader genre of 
“sign-passages,” an expression of R. Bell 
(Watt-Bell, Introduction, 123-7; Wansbrough, 
Qs, 5-6). 


Main characteristics of the narratives, their 

literary and theological effect 
Most of these narratives present mythical 
characters of stereotyped figures. ‘Their 
repetition throughout the Qur'an, above 
all in the Meccan siras, in long, middle- 
sized and short sections, or allusive pas- 
sages, had and still has an effect on the 
listener or reader. Their binary opposi- 
tional form, peculiar to the myths, puts the 
listener/reader in a state of ethical or theo- 
logical decision or choice concerning his or 
her own status (Gilliot, De Pimpossible 


censure du récit légendaire; see ETHICS 
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AND THE QUR’AN; THEOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). Some of these binary oppositions 
are: good vs. evil; staying on the right path 
(huda) vs. straying from it (dalal, see ERROR; 
ASTRAY); believers vs. unbelievers; submis- 
sion (islam) to God vs. “rebellion” (q.v.; see 
also DISOBEDIENCE; CORRUPTION); hero vs. 
anti-hero; “messenger” or “prophet” (or 
king; see KINGS AND RULERS) vs. Pharaoh 
or “tyrant” (Gilliot, Récit, mythe et his- 
toire, 280-3; see OPPRESSION; POLITICS AND 
THE QUR'AN); good cities vs. subverted or 
destroyed cities (see PAIRS AND PAIRING). 
Muslim exegetes, with the help of extra- 
qur anic traditions, use these passages to 
establish a real typology of submission to 
God and rebellion against him, adding 
many other narratives or details, so that 
the allusive text of the Quran might be 
“completed” (Gilliot, Mythe, récit, histoire 
du salut, 241), and, above all, so that these 
narratives — particularly the accounts 
about the prophets and messengers — may 
appear as a preparatio prophetica, 1.e. a prepa- 
ration and anticipation of the character 
and deeds of the prophet Muhammad 
(Gilhot, Récit, mythe et histoire, 278-9). It 
is therefore no wonder, given the impor- 
tance of the narratives in the Qur'an, that 
the tales/stories of the prophets became a 
genre in its own right in Arabic Islamic lit- 
erature, which had its beginnings towards 
the end of the first/sixth century (Khoury, 
Légendes prophétiques). These traditions, like 
those contained in the qur’anic commen- 
taries (there is much overlap between the 
accounts found in these two literary 
genres), are borrowed from the Jewish, 
Christian, Arabic, Hellenistic, Persian, etc., 
lore of the Middle East, but they are cho- 
sen, reinterpreted and adapted according 
to the Weltanschauung of Muhammad, the 
Quran and Islam (q.v.). 

But the Quran itself, whose narrative 
passages evince a familiarity with the 
aforementioned lore of the Middle East 
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(leading some to the conclusion that 
Muhammad, his informants and Com- 
panions probably, in several cases, had 
Aramaic books and oral traditions at their 
disposal; Luxenberg, Die syro-aramdische 
Lesart, passim) already manifests this same 
process. These accounts, however, most of 
which are not long (that of Q 12, on Joseph, 
is the longest one), have been established 
according to a new situation, a new repre- 
sentation of God, the universe, creation, 
prophets, and humankind: “In speaking of 
the Biblical prophets, Muhammad more 
than once fashioned his narrative on the 
contemporary situation in Mekka and 
Yathrib” (Rezvan, Qur'an, 41b, with exam- 
ples). The characters presented in these 
stories are anticipations of Muhammad, 
particularly the character of Abraham, 
who appears as a “Muhammadan Abra- 
ham” or “a biblical Muhammad” (Fick, 
Zum Problem, 77, probably referring to 
Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Feest, 
23-30 [F’. trans. in id., Selected works, 
186-93]; C.H. Snouck Hurgronje, La 
légende qoranique d’Abraham). One 
could even say that in the narratives on 
the prophets, Muhammad “substitutes his 
person to that of the ancient prophets” 
(Ahrens, Muhammed, 139; Noldeke, cg, 1, 
119-20). With the psychological and theo- 
logical evolution of Muhammad, the indi- 
viduality of the different messengers 
becomes more and more indistinct, and 
the similarities with the Arabian prophet 
greater (see Q 6:84-90, with a mere list: 
Isaac, Jacob, Job, Joseph, Moses, Aaron, 
Noah, David, Solomon, Zechariah, John, 
Jesus, Elijah, Ishmael, Elisha, Jonah, Lot, 
but this time without the “Arab prophets,” 
Had, Salih, Shu‘ayb; Blachére, no. 91). At 
the same time, their adversaries express 
the peculiarities of the contemporary 
opponents of Muhammad (R. Paret, 
Geschichtsquelle, 36). This treatment of 
the prophets in the Qur’an has led at 
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least one scholar to speak of the “mono- 
prophetism” of the Qur’an and of Islam 
(A.-L. de Prémare, L’islam comme mono- 
prophétisme), meaning that all the proph- 
ets are seen as Muhammad saw himself in 
his conception of prophecy and in his life 
(cf. the allegation that the Arabian prophet 
had been foretold in the Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures in Q 7:157; Wans- 
brough, Qs, 63-5). This is the consequence 
of Muhammad’s claim of finality, or com- 
pletion (Ger. Totalitdtsanspruch; Beck, Mono- 
theistische Religion, 68), with respect to 
the preceding religions. These prophet nar- 
ratives can therefore be considered one of 
the most important vehicles of qur’anic 
and Islamic theology and ethics. 

The narratives of the Qur'an have, until 
the present day, continued to be very popu- 
lar in Islam. Those on the prophets are 
especially so: they are presented in special 
books (even for children), together with the 
post-qur anic traditions about the proph- 
ets. Even if a number of contemporary 
Muslim scholars try to “purify” (censure) 
the Islamic exegetical literature of such 
“Judaica” (Abt Shahaba, al-Jsra thiyyat; 
Rabr, al-Israiliyyat ft Tafsir al-Tabari), these 
“fairy tales” continue to be prized as nar- 
rative entertainment (“the pleasure of the 
text”) and for the religious and ethical 
messages they convey. In fact, the passages 
described as narrative consist “not so much 
of narrative as of exempla” (Wansbrough, 
gs, 18), a remark which corresponds to the 
“fragmentary character of Muslim scrip- 
ture” (ibid.; see SGRIPTURE AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

Today, debate occasionally arises among 
Muslim scholars concerning the literary 
qualification of qur’anic narratives. All, or 
nearly all, are agreed upon the “inimita- 
ble” qualities of the Qur’an, both in con- 
tent and in style (Mustafa, al-Ijaz; “Abd 
Rabbih, Buhiith, 141-90; see INIMITABILITY). 


But some have insisted that the purpose of 
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the narrative passages is not primarily “his- 
torical,” but, rather, that the Qur'an uti- 
lized the “narrative art” to convey its 
theological, social and ethical message (see 
GONTEMPORARY GRITIGAL PRACTICES AND 
THE QUR'AN; EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: 
EARLY MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY). For 
instance, M.A. Khalaf Allah (born in 1916) 
wrote a thesis on the qur’anic narratives, 
which he submitted in 1947 to the Fu’ad rst 
University (now Cairo University), in 
Cairo. Under pressure from scholars of 
al-Azhar, it was refused. But the text was 
reworked by its author and published as a 
book in 1951 (Khalaf Allah, a/-Fann al- 
gasasi; Jomier, Quelques positions). The 
book takes a psychological approach to- 
wards the narratives (see also Naqra, 
Stkilijtyyat al-qissa), looking at the relations 
of Muhammad and other prophets with 
their societies (see COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). It is also an 
apologetic work. Some suspected him 
(Khatib, al-Qasas al-qur ani, 275-348, where 
even the symbolism is rejected; ‘Abd 
Rabbih, Buhiith, 215-61) of doubting, or 
bringing into question, the “historicity” of 
the qur’anic accounts. While the work of 
Khalaf Allah would not be a locus of 
controversy in European or North Ameri- 
can universities, the standard insights of 
form criticism remain unacceptable in 
most Muslim institutions of higher learn- 
ing. To apply the term ‘myths’ to the 

qur anic narratives, to speak of myths in 
the sense that historians of religion use 

the term in defining the generative and 
foundational elements of religion, is 


anathema in such institutions. 
Claude Gilliot 
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Nasikh wa-Mansikh | see aprocation 
Nasr see IDOLs AND IMAGES 


Nation see comMuNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QUR AN; POLITICS AND THE QURAN 


Nature as Signs 


Creation, 1.e. natural phenomena, as indi- 
cations of God’s existence and power. In 
Islamic belief the Qur'an is God’s final 
message (risala) conveyed by God’s last 
messenger (q.v.; rasiil) and Prophet (nabi, 
see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD), 
Muhammad, to all humankind. Not only is 
it a final, yet primary, message but it is also 
a lucid and enlightening message, a Quran 
mubin (Q 15:1; See NAMES OF THE QUR'AN) 
which distinguishes the good from the bad 
(qavl fasl, Q 86:13), and which was revealed 
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in the Arabic language (q.v.; Q 12:2). Elabo- 
rating some general semiotic principles, 
Roman Jakobson (Language in relation) 
insists that all messages are composed of 
signs. The Qur'an has no problems with 
this idea and, indeed, over and over again, 
articulates a fundamental semiotics of its 
own: it does not have the sophistication of 
the complex theories offered by a C.S. 
Peirce (1839-1914; Collected papers) or an 
Umberto Eco (Theory of semiotics) but in 
scope and breadth it has every claim to 
being their equal: God proclaims, for 
example, that he will show humankind his 
signs (q.v.; lit. Zaina) on the furthest hori- 
zons as well as deep within themselves 

(Q 41:53). People, such as the prophet 
Joseph (q.v.; Yiisuf) and his brothers (see 
BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD), can be 
signs for those who seek, or enquire after 
(the truth] (al-sailm, Q 12:7). The very 
heavens (see HEAVEN AND SKY) and earth 


(q.v.) are alive with the signs of God: 


Behold! In the creation (q.v.) of the heav- 
ens and the earth; in the alternation of the 
night and the day (see DAY AND NIGHT); in 
the sailing of the ships (q.v.) through the 
ocean for the profit of mankind; in the rain 
which God sends down from the skies, 
thereby giving life to an earth that is dead 
(see AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION); 1n 
the beasts of all kinds that he scatters 
through the earth (see ANIMAL LIFE); in 
the change of the winds (see AIR AND 
WIND), and the clouds which they trail 

like their slaves between the sky and the 
earth; — (Here) indeed are signs for a 
people that are wise (/a-ayatin li-qawmin 

ya qiliina, Q 2:164; see also Q 3:190). 


It is clear from this brief quotation that 

natural phenomena comprise a large por- 
tion of the divine signs and it is with these 
that this article will deal. According to the 
Quran, nature itself praises God (Q 24:41; 
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see PRAISE; LAUDATION; GLORIFICATION 
OF GOD). 

We will examine firstly the classical Em- 
pedoclean elements of fire (q.v.), air, water 
(q.v.) and earth and then move from terres- 
trial phenomena, in terms of the semiotics 
of the flora and fauna of the Qur'an, to an 
appraisal of the celestial phenomena, 
before concluding with a survey of the 


semiotics of nature in qur’anic eschatol- 


ogy (q.v.). 


The Empedoclean elements: The semiotic 

substratum 
The pre-Socratic philosopher Empedocles 
(d. ca. 433 B.c.E.) held that the phenome- 
nal world derived from the four key ele- 
ments of fire, air, water and earth which 
would combine in varying proportions to 
produce all that we see around us. While 
the Qur’4n adheres to no such tidy theory, 
it is nonetheless clear that the four ele- 
ments figure largely in a variety of forms 
and, importantly, denote or signify numer- 


ous salutary messages for the believers. 


Fire 
While fire is clearly a sign, reminder or 
memento (tadhkira) of God’s providence to 
humankind (cf. Q 56:73), being in A. Yusuf 
Ali’s words “an emblem of man’s earliest 
civilisation” and standing “as a symbol of 
physical comfort and convenience to man 
[see BLESSING; GRACE], of the source of 
spiritual light [q.v.], and also of the warn- 
ing to Evil [see GOOD AND EvIL] about its 
destruction” (Yusuf Ali, Holy Quran, 14.92, 
n. 5255), there can be little doubt that, for 
the majority of Muslims, fire (a/-nar), pri- 
marily represents — indeed is! — hellfire 
(see HELL AND HELLFIRE} REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT): and in harmony with his 
destined domain, Iblis (see Devi) himself 
was created from fire. The wicked and the 
unbelievers (kdfiriin, see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF) are destined for hellfire where 
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they will burn in appalling torment (see e.g. 
Q 40:70-2). Islamic eschatology, as Smith 
and Haddad (Islamic understanding) show, 
developed a vision of seven layers of al-nar 
with “each descending one an abode of 
increased torment.” ‘Thus “the purgatorial 
fire (jahannam)” will be reserved for griev- 
ously sinful Muslims (see sin, MAJOR AND 
MINOR) while “the blazing fire (sa 7)” will 
be for the Sabians (q.v.). Fire in the 
Qur'an, then, in addition to being a gift 
(see GIFT-GIVING), may also signal pain, 
torment and loss. The latter, perhaps, con- 
stitute its primary signification. 

Importantly, however, fire in the Quran 
signifies presence, both divine and human 
(cf. Yusuf Ali, Holy Quran, 791, n. 2541). For 
the prophet Moses (q.v.; Misa) the burning 
bush was a sign of God’s presence and 
majesty (Q 20:10-12; see SEGHINA). Immedi- 
ate acknowledgement of that sacred pres- 
ence was required in the divine command 
that Moses should remove his shoes 
(Q 20:12; compare Exod 3:1-5). God’s voice 
“blazed forth” in the middle of nature 
itself, epitomized by that fire. 

Finally, fire, paradoxically, signifies both 
danger and security in the Qur'an: danger, 
because the giant-king Nimrod (q.v.) at- 
tempts to burn the prophet Abraham (q.v.; 
Ibrahim) to death in a fire (cf. Q 21:68-9, 
compare Daniel 3:16-50); security, because 
God commands the fire to be cool and 
to become a place of peace and safety 


(salaman) for Abraham. 


Air 
The standard Arabic word for “air, atmo- 
sphere, wind, weather, climate,” is al-hawa’ 
(pl. ahwiya, ahwa’; cf. Gk. aér). It is in its syn- 
onyms, however, and especially in words 
for wind like 77h (pl. riyah) which imply air, 
that we may best seek and survey this sec- 
ond Empedoclean element in the text of 
the Qur'an. Wind is a sign of divine provi- 
dence and bounty and, as A. Yusuf Ali 
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puts it (Holy Quran, 1663, n. 5864), the 
winds “are powerful factors in the govern- 
ment of the physical world... [and] point 
to the power and goodness of God” (see 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE; MERCY). The 
winds are both subject at all times to his 
will (cf. Q 42:33) and powerful implements 
of that will: they drive the rain-bearing 
clouds, reviving dead lands with a fruitful 
harvest in a manner akin to the forthcom- 
ing day of resurrection (q.v.; Q 7:57, see 
also Q 15:22; 30:48, 51). Q 77 is entitled 
Strat al-Mursalat, which means literally 
“those who have been sent.” Watt 
(Companion, 289) notes that the oath (see 
OATHS) that comprises Q 77:1-5 (“By the 
emissaries [winds] in succession, by the 
raging hurricanes”) has been variously in- 
terpreted. It is possible that the first three 
verses are a reference to rain clouds while 
the fourth and fifth describe destroying 
winds. But he is aware that all the verses 
may be interpreted as referring to angels 
(see ANGEL). If the reference in Q 77:5 
(“those who bring down a reminder’) is 
indeed to the broadcasting of a reminder 
or message (dhikr, see MEMORY) by the 
winds, then A. Yusuf Ali’s (ibid.) comment 
has some merit: “They literally carry 
sound, and therefore Messages, and meta- 
phorically they are instrumental in making 
God’s Revelation accessible to hearers.” 
Fanciful or not, it is clear from the above 
that the air, in the form of the winds, 
serves as a major vehicle of God’s power 
and bounty, and implies a less fearsome 
aspect of his natural creation than the 


terrible nar. 


Water 
Just as God has absolute power over the 
winds (cf. Q 42:33) so too he is lord of 
water: if he wished he could make it imme- 
diately undrinkable by rendering it bitter 
or salty (wj@an) (Q 56:70; see also Q 11:7; 
see THRONE OF GOD). In a phrase that 
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might variously have won the approval of 
both Empedocles and Darwin (although, of 
course, the Qur'an does not teach evolu- 
tion; see BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION AND 
STAGES OF LIFE), God states in the Qur'an: 
“And we have made everything which lives 
out of water” (wa-ja‘alna min al-ma@ kulla 
Shay in hayyin, Q 21:30; see also Q 24:45). 
People themselves are essentially a creation 
by God from, or out of, water (Q 25:54). 
Water, then, participates in a fundamental 
quranic semiotics of divine creation. 

Abdel Haleem (Understanding) reminds us 
that there are more than sixty references to 
water in the Qur’an, more than fifty to riv- 
ers and more than forty to sea. The sacred 
text itself insists that in the rain (lit.: “in 
what God sends down from the heavens in 
the way of water’) “are signs for a people 
who understand” (ayatin i-qawmin_ya ‘qiltina, 
Q 2:164). The signs involve God’s power 
and providence and may be divided semio- 
tically into three major images and three 
simple signs, which build on these images: 
all together they constitute a kind of un- 
stated covenant (q.v.) between God and 
man. It is not formally articulated in the 
style, for example, that the covenant is for- 
mulated in Genesis 15:18-21 and 22:15-8 
between Yahweh and Abraham, but in its 
own way it is just as powerful. 

Firstly, terrestrial life itself (a/-hayat) is 
likened to the rain that has a transitory 
effect on the parched earth: new plant life 
springs up but ultimately the earth absorbs 
the rainwater leaving only a more lasting 
aridity (Q 18:45). In the following verse, the 
Quran points or signifies its own moral: 
money and heirs will pass but the merit 
derived from good deeds (q.v.) will endure 
in the sight of God (Q 18:46). 

Secondly, water is a symbol and sign of 
life itself, terrestrially, but also, by exten- 
sion, a sign of the divine life of God who 
has power over it. The Qur'an asks what 
would happen if, one day, someone awoke 
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to find that his water had vanished. Who 
could replace that flowing water? (Q 67:30; 
see also Yusuf Ali, Holy Qur Gn, 1583, 

n. 5591). There are interesting analogies to 
be drawn here (but not pressed overmuch) 
with John 4:13-4, where we read of the 
encounter by the well of Jesus (q.v.) and the 
Samaritan woman to whom God promises 
water that will quench every thirst and flow 
continually. 

Our third major qur’anic image, particu- 
larly apposite in its linkage of divine mes- 
sage and water, is that of the sea (al-bahr) 
transformed into ink (mzdadan) and its 
never being sufficient to write out the 
words of God (lit. kalimat rabbi) even if 
replenished with another sea of ink like it 
(Q 18:109; see WORD OF GOD; WRITING AND 
WRITING MATERIALS; INSTRUMENTS). 

Building particularly on the last image of 
water as transformed into the inky vehicle 
for the divine message, we may now note 
that the Quran tells us that God provides 
two kinds of water for the benefit of 
humankind: sweet fresh water and salt sea 
water (see Q 25:53; 35:12; see BARZAKH; 
BARRIER). Water is a divine gift to man (cf. 
Q 23:18-9; 50:9-11; 80:25). This is our first 
“simple sign,” water as a sign of divine 
bounty. 

Just as with water, humans are free to 
accept or reject the message of God, for 
there should classically be no compulsion 
in religion (cf. Q 10:99, see also (a tkraha fi 
l-din: Q 2:256; see TOLERANCE AND COM- 
PULSION; RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). In which case, pursuing our meta- 
phorical (but, nonetheless qur’anic; see 
METAPHOR) identification of water as an 
inky vehicle for the divine message, that 
water may “become” our second and third 
“simple signs”: it may be a sign of divine 
reward or a sign of divine punishment. 
The righteous will drink from the bounte- 
ous rivers (anhar) of paradise (q.v.; cf. 

Q 47:15); the wicked will drink boiling 
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water (hamim) in hell and resemble thirsty 
camels (see camel) whose thirst cannot be 
slaked (al-him) in their anguish (Q 56:54-5; 
see FOOD AND DRINK). 

The covenant which may be deduced or 
extrapolated from all these watery images, 
real and metaphorical, is a very simple 
one; its spirit infuses the whole Qur'an: 
God tells the believers that, if they show 
gratitude (see GRATITUDE AND INGRATI- 
TUDE) for the multifarious examples of his 
terrestrial bounty (an example of which is 
water), by doing good deeds, then they will 
assuredly receive a full reward in paradise. 
Ingratitude or contempt for that same 
bounty equals disbelief (ku/r) and will 
plunge the ingrate into the fires of hell. 


Earth 
The Quran refers much more to “the 
earth” (al-ard), i.e. this terrestrial world, by 
comparison with the heavens or skies (al- 
samawat), than earth qua earth in the stark, 
elemental Empedoclean sense. ‘Thus there 
are references to the creation of the heav- 
ens and the earth (Q 2:164; 3:190) and that 
creation is indeed one of the signs (dat) of 
God, a semiotic indicator to those with real 
insight of God’s majesty and power. The 
earth is full of God’s signs (Q 51:20) and 
God is the lord of the heavens and the 
earth (al-sama@’ wa-l-ard, Q 51:23). That spa- 
cious earth (Q 29:56; also Q 15:19), provi- 
sioned by God (Q 77:27) as a gift to man 
(see Q 78:6-16) to be managed by man 
(Q 67:15), will one day be changed out of 
all recognition, at the end of time on the 
last day (Q 14:48; see LAST JUDGMENT; 
APOCALYPSE). On that terrible day of res- 
urrection even the most hidden deeds (see 
EVIL DEEDS), which have been performed 
on the earth, will be made known (see 
Q 99:1-8; also Yusuf Ali, Holy Quran, 1771, 
n. 6238; see RECORD OF HUMAN ACTIONS). 
Much closer to the Empedoclean sense of 
earth qua earth, as opposed to the earth, is 
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the Arabic word fin meaning “clay” (q.v.) 
or “soil.” In that great primal act of dis- 
obedience (q.v.), pride (q.v.) and rebellion 
(q.v.), Iblis refuses to bow down before 
God’s new creation, Adam (see ADAM AND 
EVE; BOWING AND PROSTRATION), as a 
mark of respect, proclaiming: and khayrun 
minhu: khalaqtant min narin wa-khalaqtahu min 
tin, “I am better than he is: You created 
me from fire and you created him from 
clay” (Q 7:12; see also Q 2:345 17:61; 
38:71-6). 

In addition to fi, the Qur'an also uses 
other Arabic words for the same event, 
which are closer to the Empedoclean ele- 
mental sense than ard: “Behold! your lord 
said to the angels: ‘I am about to create 
man, from sounding clay, from mud 
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molded into shape’” (min salsalin min 


hama‘in masniinin, Q 15:28; see also Q 15:33). 


Terrestrial phenomena: The semiotics of the flora 

and fauna of the Quran 
Moving now from the four classical, simple 
Empedoclean elements of antiquity, fire, 
air, water and earth, out of which all natu- 
ral phenomena were believed to be com- 
posed, we find that the Qur'an is rich in 
the names of the more complex or com- 
pound natural structures or phenomena 
like trees (q.v.) and animals. These will be 
adumbrated here: several signify God’s 
bounty to the earth, which he himself has 
created. 

The Quran mentions and symbolically 
utilizes a variety of trees (see SYMBOLIC 
IMAGERY). Some like the mysterious lote or 
lotus tree, sidrat al-muntaha, which grows in 
paradise, signify gardens (see GARDEN) and 
blessedness, especially when shorn of their 
thorns (Q 53:14; see also Q 56:28). A. Yusuf 
Ali (Holy Quran, 1444, n. 5093) succinctly 
comments on the symbolism of this tree: 
“The wild Lote is thorny; under cultivation 
it yields good fruit and shade, and is sym- 
bolic of heavenly bliss.... The symbolism 
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here is that the farthest Lote-‘Tree marked 
the bounds of heavenly knowledge as 
revealed to men (see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING), beyond which neither angels 
nor men could pass.” 

The lote tree, however, has a terrestrial as 
well as a celestial dimension. Besides being 
a sign of eternal life in paradise (see 
ETERNITY), it could also be a product and 
sign of terrestrial destruction and decay 
(see PUNISHMENT STORIES). The collapse of 
the Ma’rib dam in the sixth century ¢.£. in 
Saba’ (immortalized in the Qur’an under 
the rubric of sayl al-‘arim, “the flood of the 
dam,” but recorded even before the revela- 
tion of the Qur’an in the epigraphic south 
Arabian inscriptions, see CIH 541 in Conti 
Rossini, Chrestomathia, 73, 1.433; see also 
CIH 540 in ibid., 71, 1.6; see SHEBA; 
AL-‘ARIM; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
QuR’AN) left in its wake, according to the 
Quran, only two gardens “Producing bit- 
ter fruit and tamarisks, and some few 
(stunted) lote-trees” (Q 34:16; see GEO- 
GRAPHY; EPIGRAPHY AND THE QUR'AN). 

Other trees of paradise named in the 
Quran are the falh: it is not entirely clear 
what kind of trees these are here but they 
are mentioned after the thornless lote trees 
(Q 56:29) and signify yet more examples of 
the joys and beauties of the plant life in the 
paradisiacal garden. A. Yusuf Ali (Holy 
Quran, 1487, n. 5238) hazards that they 
may be a species of acacia tree and Ar- 
berry (Koran) has no hesitation in actually 
translating the word as acacias (Lane and 
Penrice, Dictionary, define talh as a collective 
noun meaning a kind of acacia /acacia gum- 
mifera] but also as a banana tree). Both the 
thornless lote trees and these acacias are 
part of the furniture of paradise and, it 
hardly needs to be stressed here, the most 
common word for the latter in the Qur'an 
has a particular semiotic significance in 
terms of visual beauty (q.v.): it 1s al-janna, 


the garden, a constant motif in qur’anic 
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eschatology. Thus we are told that it is in 
“gardens of ease [happiness or bliss]” 
(jannat al-na%m) that the above-named 
trees will be found (Q 56:12). 

All nature, then, is deployed in the 
quranic imagery of paradise to indicate a 
state of bliss to which the believer should 
aspire and towards which that person 
should work with sound belief and good 
deeds (see FAITH; JOY AND MISERY). The 
celestial paradise is made credible by refer- 
ence to terrestrial natural images with 
which the recipients of the qur’anic mes- 
sage are already familiar. 

Of course, not all the trees mentioned in 
the Quran signify blessedness. ‘The text of- 
fers us a short simile in which an “evil 
word” (kalima khabitha) is said to resemble 
an “evil tree” (shajara khabitha, Q 14:26; see 
Gossip). Perhaps the most famous of the 
“evil trees” mentioned in the Quran is the 
tree of Zaqqiim (q.v.), “the cursed tree” 
(al-shgara al-mal ‘tina, Q 17:60; see also 
Q 37:62-6; 44:43-6; 56:52). This tree, which 
is “bitter” and “pungent” (see Yusuf Ali, 
FAfoly Qur Gn, 711, n. 2250), represents all that 
is unpleasant in the way of plant life. Net- 
ton has defined it (Popular dictionary, 264) as 


follows: 


Bitter smelling and fearsome tree in the 

pit of Hell with flowers which resemble 
demonic heads. The stomachs of sinners 
obliged to eat from this tree in Hell will be 
badly burned.... The Zaqqiim tree with 
its bitter fruit and foul smell was not only 
associated with the infernal regions of Hell 
but also with Arabia. 


Again, then, a powerful semiotic (and ol- 
factory!; see SMELLING) link is made be- 
tween actual and perceptible terrestrial 
phenomena on the one hand, and threat- 
ened potential phenomena that may be 
encountered in another life, on the other. 
Turning now from the semiotics of the 
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principal flora of the Quran to the fauna, 
we note firstly that there are two general 
statements made about animals in the 
Quran. The first of these is that the creep- 
ing animals (dabba) and flying birds are all 
said to form “communities” (umam) like 
humankind (Q 6:38; see COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). The extensive 
intertextual weight borne in Islam by such 
a word as umma needs no underscoring. 
Suffice it to say that here the word signifies 
inter alia a divine ordering or harmony of 
creation “in groups” where mutual cooper- 
ation (ta‘Gwun) and generosity are expected. 
The semiotic antitheses of these virtues are 
numerous and include “self-centeredness,” 
“individuality,” “isolation,” and the selfish- 
ness and greed born of such attitudes and 
lifestyles: the Quran (e.g, Q 89:17-20) con- 
demned them all (see also ETHICS AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

Here the parable of the two men in Q 18 
(Sarat al-Kahf, “The Cave”; Q 18:32-44) is 
instructive. The proud, selfish arrogant 
man, who has two well-endowed gardens 
that are eventually ruined, is in sharp con- 
trast to his humbler neighbor whom he 
clearly despises. But in his fall from mate- 
rial wealth (q.v.) the proud man equates his 
selfish attitudes with polytheism itself 
(Q 18:42; see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). In 
this parable, then, the Qur'an signals in the 
most lucid way that selfishness and greed 
lead to ruin and that divine protection 
(q.v.) 1s to be had in the umma whose char- 
acteristics are generosity, mutual respect 
and cooperation. The two gardens in the 
parable, of course, are twin images or signs 
of God’s gift of paradise to humankind. 
But that gift has to be earned even though, 
in the parable, it is “given” almost gratui- 
tously. From the point of view of the semi- 
otics of nature in the Qur’an and its 
ubiquitous didactic aspect, it is instructive 
to note that the parable of the two men in 
Q 18 follows on immediately from a vivid 
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description of the paradisiacal garden 
(lit. “the gardens of Eden,” jannat ‘adnin, 
Q 18:31), couched in the most physi- 

cal — indeed natural — terms. ‘The 
semiotic lesson 1s clear: Nature is an 
image of the garden of paradise itself. 
Nature misused, abused or taken for 
granted, signals contempt for the divine 
creator who will assuredly punish such 
attitudes and actions. 

It comes as no surprise then, to learn that 
those who reject the signs of God, which 
are clearly present in the whole of nature 
(cf Q 41:53), are specifically regarded as 
deaf (summ) and dumb (bukm) and living in 
darkness (q.v.; Q 6:39; see vision and blind- 
ness; hearing and deafness). 

The second major general statement 
about animals in the Qur'an is that they 
have been created for the service of 
humankind whether they be cattle (an‘am), 
horses (khayl), mules (bighal) or donkeys 
(hamix, Q 16:5-8). The cattle provide 
warmth and food and foster a sense of 
beauty as they are driven backwards and 
forwards to pasture. The equines are for 
both riding and ornament (zina). The se- 
miotics of these verses are abundantly 
clear and need little further emphasis: as 
with the “good” trees and plants, the ani- 
mal kingdom as it flourishes on earth is a 
sign of God’s bounty to humankind and it 
is designed for the latter’s use (see also 
HIDES AND FLEECE}; HUNTING AND FISH- 
1NG). The ethic which pertains is very simi- 
lar to that in Genesis 1:26-8 in which man 
is placed in command of all the wildlife 
on earth. 

There are numerous references to ani- 
mals, birds and insects in the Qur’an; some 
give their names to whole siiras: e.g. Q 2, 
“The Cow” (Strat al-Baqara); Q 6, “The 
Cattle” (Strat al-An‘am); Q 16, “The Bee” 
(Sarat al-Nahl); Q 27, “The Ant” (Strat al- 
Naml); Q 29, “The Spider” (Sarat al- 
‘Ankabit); and Q 105, “The Elephant” 
(Strat al-Fil). Elsewhere, there are refer- 
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ences to camels (e.g. Q 7:73), birds (e.g. 

Q 67:19) and the small creeping animal 
(dabba) which gnawed through the staff of 
the prophet Solomon (q.v.; Sulayman) after 
the latter’s death (Q 34:14) and which is 
variously translated as “worm of the 
earth” (A. Yusuf Ali), and “the Beast of the 
Earth” (Arberry). All of these signify, to 
one degree or another, God’s creative pres- 
ence, power and majesty. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most dramatic and starkest of all 
the animals mentioned in the Qur'an, in 
terms of any identification with sign, is the 
“she-camel” (naqa) in Q 7:73-84. The 
prophet Salih (q.v.) is sent to the Arabian 
tribe of Thamid (q.v.). Salih orders the 
tribe to worship the one true God and 
identifies, as a sign of the covenant God 
makes with them through him, a she- 
camel. This is to be left unharmed and 
permitted to graze at leisure. But Salih’s 
message is rejected, the she-camel is ham- 
strung and the tribe of Thamid, in turn, 
is hit by an earthquake. The she-camel, 
originally a sign of true belief, covenant, 
blessing and good order becomes a symbol 
of divine vengeance and destruction. Thus 
good signs in the Qur'an can, Janus-like, 


turn into symbols of doom. 


Celestial phenomena: The semiotics of the 


heavenly spheres 


Q 41:53 proclaims that God’s signs are visi- 
ble in nature and elsewhere, in the furthest 
lands of the earth (ft -afaqi), and nowhere 
is this more evident or ubiquitous than in 
the qur’anic contrast between light and 
darkness (see PAIRS AND PAIRING). Light is 
a clear sign of God’s transcendence, as in 
the famous and poetic Light Verse, 
Q 24:35: “God is the light (nir) of the heav- 
ens and the earth. The parable of his light 
is as if there were a niche and within it a 
lamp (q.v.): the lamp enclosed in glass: the 
glass as it were a brilliant star...” 

God is the creator of both light and dark- 


ness (Q 6:1) but the latter, as with many 
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other world religions, can be a sign of evil 
and isolation from God. ‘Those who reject 
God's signs are characterized, not only as 
being deaf and dumb, but as being “in 
darkness” (ft -zulumat, Q 6:39). The very 
alternation of day and night is a set of two 
signs: a reminder of God’s presence, a 
divinely appointed calendar (q.v.). And if 
the “sign of the day” (@yat al-nahar) is de- 
signed for sight or enlightenment (Q 17:12), 
then, by analogy, the purpose of the “sign 
of the night” (@yat al-layl) is abundantly 
clear. 

As with some of the fauna mentioned in 
the Qur'an which we have surveyed, the 
natural phenomena of the heavens give 
their names to a number of different stiras 
in the Qur'an: for example, we note Q 53, 
“The Star” (Strat al-Najm; see PLANETS 
AND STARS); Q 54, “The Moon” (q.v.; Strat 
al-Qamar); Q 85, “The Constellations” or 
“The Signs of the Zodiac” (Strat al- 
Buriy); Q 89, “The Dawn” (q.v.; Strat al- 
Fajr); Q gt, “The Sun” (q.v.; Strat 
al-Shams); and Q 113, “Daybreak” or 
“The Dawn” (Sarat al-Falaq; see Day, 
TIMES OF). 

It is interesting that some of these natural 
celestial phenomena whose names figure 
above as stra titles, also feature as oaths in 
the sacred text (see LANGUAGE AND STYLE 
OF THE QUR'AN; LITERARY STRUCTURES OF 
THE QUR'AN). For example: “By the star 
when it goes down” (Q 53:1); “By the break 
of day” (Q 89:1); “By the sun and his (glori- 
ous) splendor, by the moon as she follows 
him” (Q gi:1-2). All of celestial nature thus 
constitutes a body of powerful signs, wit- 
nessing to God’s creative power and 
bounty to humankind. As such, the above 
are powerful oaths indeed. In Q 113 refuge 
is sought with “the lord of the dawn” from, 
inter alia, “the evil of dusk at nightfall as it 
spreads” (sharni ghasigin idha waqaba, 

Q 113:3). Here is that vivid contrast again 
between light as a sign of God and good- 


ness, and darkness as a symbol of evil. 
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Conclusion: The semiotics of nature in quranic 

eschatology 
On the last day we are told in the Qur'an 
that the heaven will be split and the stars 
put out while the mountains are scattered 
(Q 77:8-10), and that the sun will become 
dark, the stars will be dispersed and fall, 
the mountains will disappear and the seas 
will boil and be poured forth (Q 81:1-14; 
8a:1-5). All these cataclysmic signs will be 
the most lucid natural evidence that an 
Islamic parousia is nigh. Not only that but 
they will signal in the most terrible way the 
dawn of real self-knowledge for each indi- 
vidual (Q 82:5). 

The semiotics of nature in the Quran 
may be condensed into a simple funda- 
mental truth: Nature is a body of created 
signs that reveal God’s bounty, mercy and 
creative goodness to humankind. But the 
beauty with which God has endowed the 
earth is also a test: “That which is on 
earth we have made but as a glittering 
show for the earth (ziatan laha), in order 
that we may test them — as to which of 
them are best in conduct” (Q 18:7; see 
TRIAL). 

Nature itself, then, shares in the general 
qur anic predilection for “questing and 
testing” (see especially Q 18, Strat al-Kahf; 
see also Netton, Towards a modern fafsi7). 
Nature can be a prime semiotic feature in 
the lesser testing of humankind on earth 
(see Q 18:7 above); its eschatological 
destruction will inaugurate the greater 
test of the last judgment. 


Jan Richard Netton 
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News 


Report of [recent] events. News in the 
Qur’an centers around words derived 
from the root n-b-’ especially the verb 
nabba‘a/yunabbi'u, meaning “to inform,” 
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which occurs forty-nine times, its synonym 
anbaa/yunbi'u, occurring four times, and 
the noun naba’, meaning “a piece of news,” 
which, with its plural (anba@), appears 
twenty-nine times. There is also a single 
appearance of istanba‘a/yastanbi'u, meaning 
“to ask for news” (Q 10:53). A completely 
different root, kh-b-7, provides seven occur- 
rences of nouns meaning “news” or “infor- 
mation,” khubr, khabar, and the plural of the 
latter, akhbar. 

Quranic references to news cover a con- 
siderable number of different meanings. 
Perhaps the most prevalent is the “great 
news” (al-naba’ al-‘azim, Q 78:2; cf. Q 3:15; 
10:533 34:7; 38:67, 88) of the coming day of 
judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT), one of the 
main bases of the prophet Muhammad’s 
teaching (see ESCHATOLOGY). This includes 
the frequently reiterated idea that God will 
inform all at the judgment of that which 
they used to do (Q 5:48, etc., often re- 
peated; see REGORD OF HUMAN ACTIONS) 
and what they did not do (Q 75:13). In par- 
ticular, God admonishes Jews (Q 62:8; see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM), Christians (Q 5:14; see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), hypo- 
crites (Q 9:94, etc.; see HYPOCRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY) and unbelievers (Q 6:5; 26:6; 
see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) that they will 
be informed at the judgment of their for- 
mer actions. Furthermore, the prophet 
Muhammad is particularly singled out as 
the bearer of various kinds of news. Thus, 
he informs his hearers about God and 
the afterlife (Q 3:15; 10:53; 15:49; 18:103). 
Muhammad also imparts information from 
the unseen (see HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN) 
concerning the fate of earlier peoples and 
their prophets (Q 5:60; 6:34; 7:101; 11:100, 
120; 22:72; see GENERATIONS; PUNISHMENT 
STORIES; PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD), 
specifically giving stories or details about 
Adam (Q 5:27; see ADAM AND EVE; CAIN 
AND ABEL), Noah (q.v.; Q 10:71; 11:49), 
Abraham (q.v.; Q 15:51; 26:69), Joseph (q.v.) 
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and his brothers (Q 12:102; see BENJAMIN; 
BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD), Moses (q.v.; 
Q 7:103; 20:99; 28:3), David (q.v.; Q 38:21), 
Dhi al-Qarnayn (Q 18:91; see ALEXANDER), 
Mary (q.v.; Q 3:44) and the Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus (Q 18:13; see MEN OF THE 
CAVE). Such information is described as 
“news of the unseen” (anb@ al-ghayb), indi- 
cating that God has miraculously transmit- 
ted it to the Prophet (Q 3:44; 11:49; 12:102; 
see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). Indeed, 
as if to emphasize this point, God reminds 
the Prophet that he was not an eyewitness 
to these ancient events but God is provid- 
ing him with precise information about 
them (Q 3:44; 12:102). On the other hand, 
some news about past peoples should be 
common knowledge, for it has been given 
before (Q 9:70; 14:9). Perhaps even closer to 
the common notion of prophecy as extra- 
sensory perception and precognition is 
Muhammad’s divinely conveyed knowl- 
edge about certain contemporary matters 
(Q 9:64, 94; 26:221; 66:3; see FORETELLING; 
DIVINATION). That various earlier prophets 
are also described as having such miracu- 
lous knowledge reinforces the concept of 
prophethood in general (Q 2:33; 3:49; 12:15, 
36-7, 45; 18:68, 78). The ability of the 
prophets to give news of the unseen is con- 
trasted with the inability of the angels 

(Q 2:31; see ANGEL) and the unbelievers 

(Q 6:143) to do the same. 

Beside the more frequent qur’anic usage 
of news to indicate divinely inspired infor- 
mation, the concept also refers occasion- 
ally to ordinary reports (Q 27:7, 22; 28:29; 
33:203 47:31; 49:6; 66:3). These include the 
interesting qur’anic admonition to investi- 
gate ordinary news before acting on it, lest 
one make a regrettable mistake by a rush 
to judgment (Q 49:6). Associated with this 
concept is the idea that every piece of news 
has a final resting place (Q 6:67), which 
could be read as implying that a specific 
truth underlies every action, suggesting a 


NIGHT OF POWER 


positive view of reality. An equally positive 
view explains the verse as meaning that 
every piece of news about the afterlife will 
eventually be fully realized and fulfilled. 


See also GOOD NEws. 
Khalid Yahya Blankinship 
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Night of Power 


The night during Ramadan (q.v.) when, 
according to classical exegesis, the Qur’an 
was sent down. The phrase “Night of 
Power” (laylat al-qadr) appears in Q 97:1, 
and lends itself to the name of the stira 
(Sarat al-Oadr). Its Meccan or Medinan 
origin is in dispute, although it is usually 
associated with the early Meccan period 
(see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). This 
night is described as a night better than a 
thousand months (q.v.) in which angels (see 
ANGEL) and the spirit (q.v.; 7#, i.e. Gabriel 
[q.v.], other high angels, etc., cf. Razi, 
Tafsir, xxxiii, 32) descend by leave of their 
lord from every command (amy, cf. Q 16:2), 
and there is said to be a peace that lasts 
until the break of dawn. ‘The “blessed” 
night during which God sent down the 
Qur'an (Q 44:3; cf. 2:185; see REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION; BOOK) is believed to be 
the night of gadr (Tabari, Tafsix, xxv, 64). 


NIGHT OF POWER 


Commentators have understood gqadr as 
either power or empowerment (qudra), or 
divine determination (qadar) or fate (q.v.; 
Sells, Sound, 255 and n. 50; see also 
DESTINY; FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). 
Muslim commentators (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), 
following Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/686-8), have 
suggested that the Qur'an was sent down 
from the Preserved Tablet (q.v.; cf. 
Q 85:21-2; see also HEAVENLY BOOK) to the 
lowest heaven (see HEAVEN AND SKY) on 
this night and then revealed by Gabriel to 
Muhammad over a period of twenty or 
twenty-three years (Tabart, Tafsiz, xxx, 166; 
cf. Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 111-2); or, follow- 
ing al-Sha‘bi (d. ca. 103/721), that this 
night was the occasion of the first revela- 
tion (Tabarsi, Majma$, ix, 516-21; Razi, 
Tafsir, xxxiii, 27-8; cf. Tabart, Tafsii, xxx, 
166); or, as noted by Sells (Sound, 244-5; cf 
Burckhardt, Introduction, 43-4), following 
‘Aisha (see ‘A’ISHA BINT ABI BAKR) and 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar (d. 73/693), that the 
Qur’an would have been revealed to 
Muhammad not verbally but in an experi- 
ence in which the words were inchoate (see 
ORALITY; FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QuR’AN). Wagtendonk, Wensinck and 
Lohmann discuss its possible role as a new 
year’s festival in pre-Islamic times. Bell 
(Commentary, 11, 563-4) alludes to the Chris- 
tian feast of the eve of the Nativity (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). Plessner, 
following Goitein (Zur Entstehung, 189 f.), 
discusses its parallel with the Jewish holi- 
day of the Day of Atonement (‘Ashiira’, 
see FASTING; JEWS AND JUDAISM). For al- 
Tabari (d. 310/923; Tafsix, xxv, 64), 
Ramadan was a propitious period for reve- 
lations (other religious traditions; see 
FESTIVALS AND COMMEMORATIVE DAYS). 
Classical interpreters debated over which 
night constitutes the night of gadr but most 
believed, following Ibn “Umar, that it could 
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fall on several odd-numbered nights in the 
last ten days of Ramadan (Bukhari, Sahih, 
381-2; Muslim, Sahih, u, 822-4); moreover, 
following ‘A’isha and Abti Sad al-Khudrt 
(d. 74/693), it 1s associated with the Proph- 
et’s retreats to the mosque (q.v.) for vigils 
(q.v.3 7UikGf) during the last ten days of 
Ramadan (Muslim, Sahih, 824, 828; ‘Tir- 
midhi, Sahih, v, 158-9). Due to uncertainty 
over the exact night, retreats to the mosque 
where vigils are held take place on several 
or all of these nights. 

Present-day Shri tradition celebrates this 
night along with the death of ‘Ali (the 19th, 
he is wounded; the 21st, he dies; the 23rd, 
the night of gadr proper; see SHT'ISM AND 
THE QUR'AN). In popular tradition, this 
night is associated with a number of won- 
ders (found in hadiths; see HADITH AND 
THE QUR'AN; MARVELS; MIRACLE): forgive- 
ness (q.v.) of one’s sins (see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR), prostration of everything on earth 
(see BOWING AND PROSTRATION), deter- 
mining every person’s destiny for the 
upcoming year, direct entry into paradise 
(q.v.) for whoever dies on this night (see 
DEATH AND THE DEAD), granting of 
wishes (see WISH AND DESIRE), or, follow- 
ing al-Sha‘bi (d. 100/718-9), angels greet- 
ing every pious (see PIETY) human being 
(cf Bousquet, [tikaf; Qurtubt, amc; 
XXVIIl, 134). 


Roxanne D. Marcotte 
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Nightmare see DREAMS AND SLEEP 


Nimrod 


Abraham’s antagonist. Nimrod was, as is 
told in the Bible, the first potentate on 
earth. His empire included Babel and the 
surrounding countries (Gen 10:8-12). 
According to Islamic tradition, Abraham 
(q.v.) was his contemporary. Although 
Nimrod (Ar. Namriid) is not named in the 
Qur'an, he is, according to the exegetical 
literature (/afsiz, see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), the 
quranic tyrant who pretends to be able to 
give life (q.v.) and death (see DEATH AND 
THE DEAD), a claim which Abraham suc- 
cessfully refutes (Q 2:258). Nimrod is also 
said to have been the one who tried to 
burn Abraham in a furnace, from which 
he was saved by God’s command: “O fire 
(q.v.)! Be cool!” (Q 21:67-9). 

In Islamic tradition, as expounded in exe- 
getical (tafsir) and “stories of the prophets” 
(qisas al-anbiya@’) literature, the story of 
Nimrod and Abraham is richly adorned 
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with elements taken from extra-biblical 
Jewish and Christian sources (see JEWS AND 
JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY} 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN). It resembles 
the story of Pharaoh (q.v.) and Moses (q.v.) 
as told in the Qur'an. Like Pharaoh, Nim- 
rod ordered all children who were still 
nursing (see LACTATION) to be killed 

when he was informed — either ina 
dream (see DREAMS AND SLEEP) or by the 
astrologers — that a child was going to be 
born who would contest his claim to be 
God. He distributed food to his subjects, 
dismissing, however, without supply those 
who refused to confess his deity. Abra- 
ham’s dispute as told in Q 2:258 allegedly 
occurred when he appeared before the 
king to obtain his family’s ration. Naturally, 
he went away empty-handed, but miracu- 
lously brought home excellent food. 
According to another version the dispute 
took place when Abraham was summoned 
because he had destroyed the idols. 

The building of the tower of Babel has 
also been ascribed to Nimrod; he wanted 
to see Abraham’s God, a parallel to Pha- 
raoh’s high palace built for the same pur- 
pose (Q 28:38). Nimrod’s tower was 
destroyed by a heavy storm: “God took 
their structures from their foundations” 

(Q 16:26). As a result, human language was 
confused. Another version says that Nim- 
rod erected a high building to look down 
on Abraham in the furnace. The high 
building sometimes is said to be the pyra- 
mids. In fact, the names Pharaoh and 
Nimrod are exchangeable. Nimrod even 
went so far as trying to kill Abraham’s 
God: He rose to the sky in a chest lifted by 
eagles and fancied that he had killed God 
when the arrow he had shot returned 
smeared with blood. His death was as 
painful as that of Titus the conqueror of 
Jerusalem as told in the Talmud (Gittin 
56b): a gnat penetrated into his brain, 
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tormenting him for four hundred years, the 
same length of time he had ruled as an 
ungodly king. See also NARRATIVES; MYTHS 
AND LEGENDS IN THE QUR'AN. 


Heribert Busse 
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Noah 


One of the major prophets of Islam, Noah 
(Ar. Nah, Heb. Noah) is an equally impor- 
tant figure in Judaism and Christianity (see 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN), where, how- 
ever, he is not considered a prophet (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). His bibli- 
cal story, probably reflecting ancient Near 
Eastern precedents, occurs in Genesis 6-10 
and in later Jewish texts. In the Qur’an and 
in later Islamic tradition he is numbered 
among the prophets of warning (see WAR- 
NER), along with the Arabian prophets 
Hid (q.v.) and Salih (q.v.), as well as the 
biblical Lot (q.v.; Lat), Jethro (Shu‘ayb, q.v.) 
and Moses (q.v.; Misa), conveying God’s 
threats of punishment to their sinful peo- 
ples (cf. Q 9:70; 22:42; 25:37-8; 26:105; see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES; NARRATIVES). 

Noah is attested in twenty-six stiras in the 
Qur'an; Q 3:33 links him with Adam (see 
ADAM AND EVE), the descendants of Abra- 
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ham (q.v.) and of Amram (‘Imran, q.v.), the 
father of Moses and Aaron (q.v.). The 
contents of Q 71, which bears his name, 
consist primarily of Noah’s recounting to 
God how he continually urged his people 
to repent (see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE) 
their sins (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR) while 
both warning them of the consequences of 
God’s punishment and conveying to them 
God’s promise of reward if they repented 
(see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). The 
people did not accept his warnings and 
instead urged him to worship their pagan 
gods (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). [his 
account ends with their being drowned in 
the deluge, being cast into the fire (q.v.) 
and Noah’s asking God not to leave any 
unbelievers in the land; a similar account 
occurs in Q 23:23-30. Some stories in the 
Quran stress the vilification and mis- 
treatment Noah suffered as his people’s 
response to his warnings of divine punish- 
ment for their misdeeds. Here he is viewed 
as the prototype of the prophet Muham- 
mad, suffering the same hatred and threats 
of physical harm that the Prophet was 
later to experience from his Meccan com- 
patriots (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 
This is mentioned clearly in Q 14:9; 22:42; 
51:41-6; 54:18, 23, which link Noah with 
the earlier prophets Hid and Salih, 
reassuring Muhammad by telling him that 
they, too, had been denied, vilified and 
mistreated by their people. Some elements 
of the qur’anic account seem to parallel 
certain Jewish post-biblical midrashic 
embellishments of the Bible story, in which 
Noah appears as a prophet and admo- 
nisher: his people laugh at his building the 
ark, and the unbelievers of his family are 
punished with hot water (Tal. Sanhedrin 
108a-b; Gen Rabba, xxix-xxxvi). This last 
element in the story is reflected in qur’anic 
and later Islamic texts, where the deluge 
(tufan) sent by God begins with the tanniir 
(oven, cauldron, furnace or kiln) gushing 
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forth with boiling water (Q 11:40; 23:27). 
Again, unlike the biblical account, Q 11:44 
relates that after the deluge, the ark came 
to rest on the mountain al-Jidt (see jopT) 
instead of the biblical “mountains of 
Ararat” (q.v.; Gen 8:4). 


Later writers 
Islamic Qur’4n exegetes, hadith scholars 
and the authors of the literary genre of 
“tales of the prophets” (qisas al-anbiya’) 
expand and embellish the stories found in 
the Qur’an and others found in the Bible 
(see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSIGAL 
AND MEDIEVAL; HADITH AND THE QUR'AN). 
Using a variety of approaches, they base 
their work on the early biographers of 
Muhammad, who tell of the many proph- 
ets before Muhammad who were sent to 
their own peoples, beginning from creation 
(q.v.). A number of these biographical 
works, such as that of Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/ 
845; Tabaqal), which is based on earlier 
sources such as Ibn Ishaq (d. ca. 150/767) 
and Ibn Hisham (d. 213/828 or 219/833), 
contain “tales” of various prophets. Ibn 
Sa‘d tells of Noah’s genealogy from Adam 
down to his father Lamech (Lamak), saying 
that because there was no one in those eras 
who prohibited forbidden (q.v.) acts, God 
made that Noah’s task. Noah had preached 
to his people for 120 years without success 
and was commanded by God to build the 
ark when he was 600 years old. Differing 
from several other accounts, Noah had 
four sons (not the biblical three), the fourth 
being Canaan (Kan‘an), also called Yam 
by the Arabs, whereas in the Bible, Canaan 
isa son of Ham. Based on Q 11:43, some 
tales relate that Canaan refused to enter 
the ark, claiming that he could save himself 
from the deluge by climbing to the top of 
the highest mountain, but perished in the 
ever-rising water. We also learn that 
Noah’s wife was one of the unbelieving 
people as was the wife of Lot. Both had 
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married righteous men to whom they were 
unfaithful (Q 66:10), so when Noah asked 
God to have mercy on Canaan, God 
refused, saying that, as the offspring of 

his wife’s deception, he was not his kin- 
dred (cf. Q 11:46). 

In his Sahth, al-Bukharti (d. 256/870) re- 
lates that when Noah’s people appear 
before God on the day of judgment (see 
LAST JUDGMENT) and are asked whether he 
had conveyed God’s message to them, they 
would say that he had not, although Noah 
had previously told God that he had done 
so. When God asks him who would act as 
his witness regarding this matter, Noah 
answers that Muhammad and his people 
would bear witness for him (see wiITNEss- 
ING AND TESTIFYING). Noah came out of 
the ark on the tenth of Muharram, the 
‘Ashiira’, which therefore became a day of 
fasting (q.v.) for both humans and animals 
who had been in the ark for six months. 
Noah’s wife is named Amziira by al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923) and joins Noah in the ark. But 
the later writer al-Baydawt (d. ca. 685/ 
1286) calls her Waliya and, although in 
Q 66:10 she is simply referred to as a non- 
believer, here (and in some other accounts), 
she is left behind or drowned because she 
had said that Noah was majnin (“insane”’; 
see INSANITY) when he spoke to his people. 
For many scholars, the tales claiming that 
Noah’s wife, otherwise said to have come 
out of the ark with him, was left behind or 
was drowned, raise the issue of how many 
humans were actually saved from the 
deluge. These numbers vary from seven, 
excluding her — Noah, his three sons and 
their wives — to eight, with her. In another 
version, however, the total number of 
those saved was eighty, including the pious 
children of Adam’s son Seth. 

The historian and Qur'an exegete al- 
Tabart, in his Ta’7kh, tried to coordinate 
biblical figures like Noah with the semi- 
mythical early Persian rulers (see MyTHS 
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AND LEGENDS IN THE QUR'AN). He states 
that “some people” claim that Noah lived 
during the reign of the evil king Biwarasb, 
also known as al-Dahhak. Though he 
admits that the Persians did not know the 
story of the deluge, al-'Tabari, in the story 
of the Iranian king Afaridiin, says that he 
mentions him only because “some people” 
say that he was Noah; he later claims that 
Afaridiin’s story resembled that of Noah. 
Al-Tabart also tells of Noah’s long life, 
saying that for 950 years he had called the 
people to God but whenever one genera- 
tion passed away, the next one followed in 
unbelief. He also recounts that the oven 
from which the boiling water poured forth 
had belonged to Eve and came into Noah’s 
possession, either in India, according to 
one tradition, or in Kifa in Iraq, according 
to another tradition transmitted by al- 
‘Tabart. We also read in this work the bibli- 
cal story of the raven and the dove sent 
forth by Noah, which is not found in the 
Quran. 

Al-Tabart’s works served as a significant 
source for the important later qisas work 
‘Aras al-majalis of al-Tha‘labt (d. 427/ 
1036), much expanded with additional and 
different tales, most of them about many 
more prophets, including others from non- 
quranic sources. We are told that Noah 
planted teak trees that he cut down to use 
for building the ark after they had grown 
for forty years. Al-Tha‘labi relates that dur- 
ing those years Noah ceased calling the 
people to God and that God made the 
women barren so no children were born 
during that time. God told Noah to build 
the ark with “its head like the head of a 
cock, its middle like the belly of a bird, and 
its tail inclining like the tail of a bird.” The 
tales of al-Kisa’ (dates unknown) include 
the story of Noah in a style that may seem 
to reflect folk literature. He writes of an 
evil king, a great-grandson of Enoch, son 
of Cain (see GAIN AND ABEL), who ruled 
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the land where Noah lived and “was a 
mighty tyrant and the first to drink wine 
(q.v.), gamble (see GAMBLING), sit on 
thrones (see KINGS AND RULERS), Commis- 
sion work in iron, brass and lead (see 
METALS AND MINERALS), and to adopt 
clothing spun with gold (q.v.).” He and his 
people worshipped idols (see IDOLs AND 
IMAGES), the names of which resemble 
some of the pagan gods mentioned in the 
Quran. This caused Noah to withdraw to 
the wilderness until God had Gabriel (q.v.) 
send Noah as a prophet to his people. In 
his Qusas, the Andalusian al-Tarafi (d. 454/ 
1062), in a chapter on Noah’s story, relates 
that, although Q 29:14 says that Noah lived 
for “a thousand years minus fifty,” earlier 
writers are quoted as maintaining that was 
only his age at the time of the deluge, say- 
ing variously that he actually lived to be 
1550 or 1650 years old. Al-Tarafi also re- 
lates many conversations between Noah 
and God. 

In some qisas tales, the sinful people of 
Noah’s time, rejecting the divine warnings 
that he relays, are said to have descended 
from the union of the offspring of Cain 
with those of Seth. Thereupon God com- 
manded Noah to build the ark (fuls, lit. 
“boat”), in order to save himself and other 
believers from the deluge with which God 
would punish the rest of humankind. In 
some versions of this tale, Noah built the 
ark unaided (using the wood of trees he 
himself had planted many years earlier), 
while in others he was helped by his sons. 
He was mocked (see MOCKERY) and 
attacked by the people of his town, who 
refused to believe his dire predictions of 
doom; like his wife, some of them even 
called him majniin (Q 54:9). The qisas litera- 
ture gives us the dimensions, form and 
arrangements of the vessel. In al-Kisa’T’s 
version of one such tale, we are told that 
Jesus (q.v.), at the urging of the apostles 
(see APOSTLE), called upon Shem (Sam), 
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the long-dead son of Noah, to rise from his 
grave and provide Jesus with information 
about the ark. We learn that its lowest level 
was for the animals, its second level for the 
humans, and the upper one for birds. The 
ants were the first creatures to enter the ark 
and the donkey the last, slowed down be- 
cause Iblis, the devil (q.v.), was holding on 
to his tail. Another unwanted figure who 
was saved from destruction was the giant 
Og (Uj), son of ‘Anaq (Heb. for “giant”), 
who was too tall for the water to reach his 
head. The idea of his height is probably 
based on the biblical mention of Og being 
one of the last of the Rephaim, a people of 
giants (Deut 33:11, et al.). 

Al-Kisa’t states that the name Nth means 
“he wailed (for his people)” from the verb 
naha, whereas Jewish tradition derives it 
from the Hebrew niham, “he gave com- 
fort.” After the deluge the peoples of the 
earth became divided among Noah’s three 
sons: Sam’s descendants were the Arabs 
(q.v.), Persians and the Byzantines (q.v.; 
Rim), the “good” nations; Yafith (Japheth) 
was the ancestor of the Turks, Slavs and 
Gog and Magog (q.v.), possessing no good 
qualities. Because Ham (Ham) disobeyed 
the prohibition of intercourse while on the 
ark and had slept with his wife, his children 
were born black and all the black peoples 
of the earth are their descendants. In 
another version, blackness resulted from 
Noah’s cursing Ham upon learning that, 
unlike his brothers, Ham had laughed 
when he saw his sleeping father’s naked- 
ness. The Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal 
(d. 241/855) quotes the Prophet relating the 
testament of Noah to his sons, for exam- 
ple, forbidding idolatry (shirk, see IDOLA- 
TRY AND IDOLATERS) and pride (q.v.; Abr). 

In Christian theology, Noah symbolizes 
the just man, providing an example of 
faith and submission to God, and becom- 
ing a prefiguration of Jesus. Elements of 
the story of Noah, the deluge, the ark and 
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the dove are all incorporated into Chris- 
tian symbolism. In Judaism Noah occupies 
a middle stage between Adam and Abra- 
ham, as a righteous and blameless man 
who walked with God and was saved from 
the flood to become the progenitor of a 
new human race. God’s covenant with 
Noah (Gen 9:8-17) was expanded by the 
rabbis into the Noachide commandments, 


incumbent upon all humanity. 
William M. Brinner 
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Nomads 


Peoples who make and remake their settle- 
ments in a variety of places, often depend- 


ing upon climactic conditions. Nomads 
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(avab) are the non-urban population of the 
Arabian peninsula, attested ten times in 
the Qur'an. 


Oasis-town and countryside 
By the time of the Prophet, the Near East- 
ern social trichotomy of peasants, towns- 
people and nomads had developed into the 
dichotomy of nomads and urbanites in 
northern and central Arabia (see c1Ty; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). 
This was the result of the “bedouinization 
of Arabia,” a social process which had set 
in with the emergence, since the first half 
of the first millennium B.c.£., of the bed- 
ouin (q.v.) — belligerent tribes led by a 
tribal aristocracy that practiced large-scale 
camel herding (see CAMEL). ‘The bedouin 
dominated large territories due to their 
enhanced mobility, and brought small- 
stock breeders and farmers into submis- 
sion. They cooperated with the oasis towns 
in long-distance trade. Sedentary tribes 
like the Hudhayl (see TRIBES AND GLANS) 
adopted the social organization, attitudes, 
values, literary forms and the inter-tribal 
language of this literature from the bed- 
ouin (thus creating what became known as 
the Diwan Hudhayl). The trade goods ex- 
ported from Mecca to Syria were basically 
the products of Mecca’s nomadic environ- 
ment: leather, textiles and livestock 
(Q 16:5-7; 16-80; see HIDES AND FLEECE). 
Q 16:80 still presupposes the archaic, round 
tent made of leather (tiraf qubba), attested 
as early as the seventh century B.G.E. (.e. 
on the reliefs of Ashurbanibipal), instead 
of the now common rectangular black tent 
made of goat-hair (bayt al-sha’), already 
mentioned in the Bible in connection with 
north Arabian tribes of the fifth through 
third centuries B.c.£. (Song of songs, 1:5). 


The quranic attitude towards the nomads 
The tribes in the vicinity of Medina (q.v.) 
are blamed for insufficient zeal to fight in 
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the Prophet’s wars (Q 9:90, 120; 48:11, 16; 
see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; JIHAD). 
Their orthodoxy is doubtful: “The nomads 
(al-arab) are the worst in unbelief (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) and hypocrisy (see 
HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY)...” (see 

Q 9:97-101). These nomads say that they 
believe, but the Prophet is told to say to 
them “You do not believe, but you [only] 
say ‘We submitted’; For faith (q.v.) has not 
entered into your hearts” (49:14; see 
HEART). The conflict which surfaced here is 
one between attitudes that are fundamen- 
tally irreconcilable: the Prophet demands 
submission to his faith and allegiance to his 
politics once and for all (see POLITICS AND 
THE QUR'AN) while the nomads are accus- 
tomed to a political system in which alle- 
giances, intra-tribal as well as inter-tribal, 
are open to constant renegotiation (see 
GONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; BREAKING 
TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS). The Prophet acts 
as leader of a theocratic state-to-be, in 
which citizenship of a totally egalitarian 
nature is acquired by conversion, i.e. an 
individual act. In the nomads’ world, kin- 
ship (q.v.) and the collective decision of 

the clan or tribe are the highest authori- 
ties — whereas all freeborn males of a sin- 
gle tribe may regard themselves as equals, 
they might not hold other tribesmen (not 
to speak of peasants) in similar esteem (see 
GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN). 
Muhammad himself was an urbanite; the 
sphere of the nomads represents the spatial 
and social opposite of the town (Q 33:20). 
None of the prophets (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD) whom he cites as his pre- 
decessors was sent to nomads; their desti- 
nations were always oases and towns (see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES; NARRATIVES). 
Although he claims that the Qur’an is 
revealed in clear Arabic (Q 12:2; 13:37, 

etc.; see ARABIC LANGUAGE; REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION), its orthography (q.v.) is 


not that of the literary language of the 
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nomads (the language of classical Arabic 
poetry; see POETRY AND POETS). It is writ- 
ten down, rather, in the koiné of the west 
Arabian caravan (q.v.) towns (see ORALITY 
AND WRITING IN ARABIA). The term ‘rab, 
which never ceased to denote “nomad,” 
had acquired the status of an ethnonym 
used by the Arabs themselves, as seen in 
the 328 c.x. funeral inscription of Imrw 
al-Qays from al-Namara (RCEA 1); hence 
the ambiguity in the term ‘arabi and the 
irony contained in its application to the 


language of the Qur'an. See also ARABS. 
Ernst Axel Knauf 
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Noon 


The middle of the day. In the Quran, the 
Arabic word zuhr does not designate solely 
a time of day (see DAY, TIMES OF). Refer- 
ence to derivatives of z-h-r is only made in 
the particular context of the noon obser- 
vance of the ritual prayer (q.v.; sala) and 
the time prior to which it must not start; 
according to some interpretations, the 
“middle prayer” (al-salat al-wustd, Q 2:238) 
also alludes to noontime. Beyond the legal 
aspects of the noon prayer, however, dis- 
cussion of the term involves issues of time 
and punctuality. It is in this respect that the 
institution is particularly significant as its 


point of reference is the sun (q.v.) at its 
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zenith. ‘The connection between noon 
prayer and the concept of time in general 
is clearly evidenced, among other indica- 
tions, by the feminine form of verbs or 
adjectives associated with it, caused by the 
omission of the feminine noun, “prayer” 
(e.g. wa-lamma kanat il-zuhr; Tabart, Tafsiz, 
ii, 98). 

Noontime, like other prayer times, serves 
as the temporal anchor for various events, 
which go beyond the scope of this article. 
Suffice it to mention the rather interesting 
connection between noon and death (see 
DEATH AND THE DEAD), such as that of 
al-Ma’min (Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, x, 280), to 
funerals (Baghdadi, Ta vikh Baghdadi, ix, 
468), or to obituaries (Ibn al-Khatib, 
Wafayat, i, 362). Noon served Gabriel (q.v.) 
more than once as the time in which he 
appeared to the Prophet: once when the 
direction of the prayer was changed (Ibn 
Hibban, Thigdt, i, 151; see QIBLA), another 
in the context of Qurayza (q.v.; ibid., 1, 
274). It was the time for many battles in 
history, such as the one waged against Abi 
Jahl (Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, iii, 336), that 
against Quraysh (q.v.; ibid., iv, 14), and the 
battles of the first fina (Qalqashandz, 

Ma athir, i, 95), among others (see EXPE- 
DITIONS AND BATTLES; FIGHTING). 

Segments of time connected with noon 
and the noon prayer often serve to indicate 
a definite time or period (Shafit, Ahkam, 1, 
260) as well as its shortness or brevity (Abi 
Nu‘aym, Hilya, ix, 142). Whereas for the 
polytheists (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM) 
the day of judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT) 
will continue for fifty thousand years, for 
the believer it will only last as long as the 
time between noon and evening (q.v.) 


prayer (Shawkant, Ta/si,; v, 289). 


Noon prayer 
The origin of the name of the noon prayer 
is explained as derived from “the heat of 
the sun” (zahira), “the time most suitable 
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(lit. apparent) for prayer” (azharu awqat al- 
salat), or “the first prayer ever made public 
(lit. apparent) and prayed” (awwalu salat 
uzhirat wa-sulliyat, Lasan al-‘Arab, iv, 527). 
This prayer was also called salatu L-hajiri, 
“midday heat,” by the Prophet (isan al- 
‘Arab, v, 254). Historically speaking, the 
noon prayer is not one of the first in Islam 
but rather followed the night, dawn (q.v.) 
and evening prayers (Q 30:17-8; 50:39-403 
76:25-6; see DAY AND NIGHT). It was not in 
existence at the time of Solomon (q.v.; 
Qurtubi, Jami, xv, 195), but, according to 
some, it was the first to be made by 
Muhammad (Suyatt, Durr, vii, 136) with 
Gabriel, immediately following the night 
journey (isra’, Aluisi, Rith, xv, 6; see ASCEN- 
stON), or, according to another version, 
was given in the morning of that day (Ibn 
Kathir, Bidaya, 11, 118). 

The noon prayer is the one most valued 
(ajab) by the Prophet, as he used to spend 
the most prolonged period of time in per- 
formance of it (Qurtubt, Zami,, 11, 224). For 
Muslims, on the other hand, it is the hard- 
est (ashaqqu ‘ala l-muslimina), perhaps be- 
cause the Prophet used to conduct it at the 
hottest time of the day (ha@ira, Suyatt, Durr, 
1, 720); the hypocrites, by contrast, find the 
dawn and night prayers the hardest 
(Bukhari, Sahth, 1, 73; see HYPOGRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY). It was so important for ‘Umar 
that he ordered the man responsible for the 
pilgrimage (q.v.) to open all ceremonies 
with it (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, v, 364). Its pri- 
mary value, however, is not accepted by 
everyone: for example, al-Bukhari (d. 256/ 
870; Sahih, 1, 72-5), who dedicates a para- 
graph to the issue of the “virtues of” each 
of the other prayers, fails to do so with 


regard to the noon prayer. 


Composition 
The noon prayer consists of four rak‘as (see 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION), the first two 
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of which the Prophet used to prolong (Ibn 
Taymiyya, Igtid@, 1, 102). Jurists prohibit 
the addition of a fifth rak‘@ or the repetition 
of the prayer except in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances (id., Majmi$ xxiii, 260). On the 
other hand, it is reported that in certain 
cases the Prophet himself would be con- 
tent with two rakas only (id., Autub, xxiv, 
190), or that sometimes he would have four 
rak‘as before the prayer itself (Qurtubt, 
Jami, 11, 224) and two following it (Ghazal, 
Asrar, 296). The noon prayer is therefore 
one of three that could be shortened 
(Shafit, Ahkam, 179). Sometimes the 
Prophet would recite in its course Q 84:1 
(dha l-sama’u nshaqqat) or Q 87:1 (sabbihi sma 
rabbika l-a‘la). 


Time of prayer 
Noon prayer must not be made before its 
earliest mandated time (Ibn Taymiyya, 
Minhd, vi, 202) and perhaps the fear of 
breaking this prohibition made ‘Umar 
establish the ruling that this prayer be per- 
formed when an object’s shadow is one 
foot long (id., Jgtida;, iv, 196). As a general 
rule the Prophet used to make it at noon 
(bi-l-hajwva, Muslim, Sahih, i, 44.6) but its 
temporal boundaries were set by Gabriel. 
The angel, on two consecutive days, 
prayed it with the Prophet: the first time 
was at the earliest possible moment, i.e. 
when the sun moves from the zenith and 
casts a shadow of a given object as thin as 
a shoelace (Ibn Taymiyya, ‘Umda, iv, 150), 
when the sun had just declined (dalaka) 
from the center (Tabart, Tafsir, xv, 137), or 
disappeared from the “belly” of the sky 
(zalat ‘an batni l-sama’, Shafit, Ahkam, 111, 
248). A much more forgiving phrasing for 
this earliest permissible moment for the 
performance of the prayer is given by al- 
Ghazali (d. 505/1111; Asay; 299): when the 
movement of the sun is apprehended by 
the senses. On the next day, Gabriel set the 
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latest time permissible as the time at which 
the shadow of the object equals its length 
(Ibn ‘Taymiyya, ‘Umda, iv, 150), the time 
that is defined by the evening prayer 
(Shafit, Ahkam, i, 253). Once this moment 
has passed and the noon prayer has not 
been prayed, it is considered a sin ( fisg, see 
SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR) and, being equiva- 
lent to the sins of adultery (see ADULTERY 
AND FORNICATION) or theft (q.v.), bars the 
believer from entering heaven (Ibn Tay- 
miyya, Autub, vi, 427; see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT; CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT). Some lawyers set the final period 
for the noon prayer as the setting of the 
sun (Qurtubi, Jamz‘ viii, 75). These param- 
eters are not all that rigid as far as the sea- 
son of the year is concerned: in summer 
the required length of shadow is three to 
five feet, whereas in winter it is seven (Lisan 
al-‘Arab, xii, 470). This is also true for the 
weather: in winter, due to clouds, one may 
set the prayer time earlier (tail) than the 
above decree (Ibn Taymiyya, Igtida@’ 1, 133). 
On the other hand, some advocated the 
permissibility of postponing the noon 
prayer until after sunset because of the 
heat (Bukhari, Sahih, 1, 198). 


Relation to other prayers 

Many identify the noon prayer as the 
“middle prayer” referred to in the Qur’an, 
because it is “in the middle of the day” 
(Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 1, 292). It is sometimes 
counted along with the afternoon prayer 
(al-‘asr) as belonging to the evening (al- 
‘isha’, Razi, Mukhtar, 1, 183), without con- 
ceding the separate identity of each 
prayer: joining the noon prayer to that of 
the afternoon is judged to be a breach, and 
is typical of the Shits and the Rawafid (Ibn 
Taymiyya, Minha, v, 175; see SHI'1SM AND 
THE QUR'AN). In rare cases it is allowed, as 
when the Prophet himself did so at “Arafat 
(q.v.3 id., Jawab, vi, 372). The Friday prayer 
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(q.v.) ls made around noon time, and is 
sometimes referred to as “the abridged 
noon (prayer)” (al-zuhr al-magqsiira, id., 
Majmit’, xxiv, 190) but in spite of this simi- 
larity, different rules apply to each (id., 
Kutub, xxiv, 190), e.g. the rules of the call to 
prayer (adhan, id., ‘Umda, iv, 98). 


Action 
Like other prayers, the noon prayer par- 
dons sins that were committed during the 
time between the dawn prayer and its per- 
formance (Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, ii, 4.63). It is 
also a reference point to phenomena and 
actions that are not necessarily of a reli- 
gious nature. Often the structure of such 
an indication is “the Prophet prayed the 
noon-prayer then...” (Ibn Qani, Mu jam, 
1, 249), or the time at which the subject 
arrived at a given place is given in relation 


to the time of the noon prayer (Ibn 


Qayyim al-Jawziyya, <ad, i, 233; see 
JOURNEY; TRIPS AND VOYAGES). 


Tlai Alon 
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Nose see ANATOMY 


Nudity 


The state of being devoid of clothing (q.v.). 
In general, the Qur'an enjoins modesty 
(q.v.) and evokes nudity only negatively. 

Q 24:30-1 insists upon physical modesty for 
both men and women, while the narrative 
of Adam and his spouse in Q 7:19-27 (see 
NARRATIVES; ADAM AND EVE) associates 
nudity with the first human act of disobe- 
dience (q.v.). 

As in the Hebrew Bible, the first couple’s 
nudity is made manifest — the specific 
manner is disputed by the exegetes — after 
they partake of the fruit of the forbidden 
tree. Q 7:22 states, “So by deceit he [i.e. 
Satan; see DEVIL] brought about their fall 
(see FALL OF MAN): when they tasted of the 
tree, their saw at became apparent to them, 
and they began to sew together the leaves 
of the garden over their bodies. And their 
lord called unto them: ‘Did I not forbid 
you that tree, and tell you that Satan was 
an avowed enemy (see ENEMIES) unto 
you?’” ‘The word saw @ is derived from the 
Arabic root meaning “to be bad, evil,” and 
is sometimes interpreted to mean that 
Adam and Eve realized their error (q.v.) or 
“saw the evil of their [ways].” Following 
this interpretation, some English transla- 
tions render the word as “shame” or “evil 
intentions.” More concretely, the word 
saw at is understood to refer to the genitals 
(farj, awra, see SEX AND SEXUALITY). Cer- 
tainly the idea of physical nakedness is im- 
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plied by the qur’anic text, in which the 
couple’s reaction to the sudden manifesta- 
tion of their saw @t is the fashioning of 
garments. For some exegetes, the word 
denotes the physical genitals while retain- 
ing connotations of moral negativity (see 
ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN). Thus, the medi- 
eval Andalusian exegete al-Qurtubi 

(d. 671/1272; Jamr; vii, 181) states that the 
private parts bear the names saw a and 
‘awra because people find it unpleasant to 
display them (li-anna izharahu_yasii’u sahi- 
bahu). Jurists derived from this verse the 
legal principle (see LAW AND THE QUR'AN) 
that it is undesirable (qabih) to expose one’s 
genitals, and that in the absence of any 
other suitable material it is incumbent on 
one to fashion clothing of leaves. 

Exactly how Adam and Eve’s nakedness 
“became apparent” is not specified in the 
Qur’an; a widely-reported tradition attrib- 
uted to the Prophet’s Companion Ibn 
“Abbas (d. 68/686-8; see COMPANIONS OF 
THE PROPHET) states that in the garden 
(q.v.) they were covered with a coating that 
then receded from their bodies and re- 
mained only on the tips of their fingers 
and toes, forming the nails. The “naked- 
ness” of Adam and his spouse is not 
merely a physical but a moral denudation; 
the passage continues by evoking God’s 
mercy (q.v.) in providing clothing and 
adornment for humankind, and concludes 
by stating “the garment of consciousness 
of God (libas al-taqwa) is best” (Q 7:26; see 
PIETY; KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). 

The words saw a and ‘awra are used else- 
where in the Quran to refer, not to nudity 
per se, but to other states of exposure, vul- 
nerability and intimacy. In Q 5:31, God 
sends a raven to show Cain how to cover 
the shamefully exposed body (saw a) of his 
murdered brother (see GAIN AND ABEL). In 
Q 33:13, unwilling warriors make the ex- 
cuse that their houses are exposed to attack 
(inna buyiitana ‘awra, see FIGHTING); and 
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Q 24:58 refers to three times of the day (see 
DAY, TIMES OF) when it is customary to 
withdraw into privacy (as well as, accord- 
ing to many commentators, to undress) 


as ‘awrat. 
Marion Holmes Katz 
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Nah | see noau 


Numbers and Enumeration 


Words representing amounts and the desig- 
nation of the number of objects. The 
Qur’an makes full use of a range of Arabic 
words denoting numbers and counting. In 
doing so, it employs the number words 
both in terms of literal counting and of 
representative images and symbols (see 
SYMBOLIC IMAGERY), Many with an ancient 
heritage. Words are employed for each of 
the cardinal unit numbers and occasional 
higher numbers, including 10, 11, 12, 19, 
20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 99, 100, 200, 300, 
1,000, 2,000, 3,000, 5,000, 50,000, and 
100,000. The number words “one” and 
“two,” although numerically indicated 
through grammar in Arabic (along with 
the generic plural, of course), are used 
both for emphasis and counting purposes. 
Of the ordinal numbers, 2%, 3"4, 4", 5", 6" 
and 8" appear in the text. Fractions also 
figure significantly, primarily because of 
their legal usage in matters of inheritance 
(q.v.) as dealt with in Q 4; 1/2, 1/3, 2/3, 
1/4, 1/5, 1/6, 1/8, and 1/10 are all 
employed. 

In terms of mathematical concepts, the 
Quran makes use of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division and ratios. “Addi- 
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tion” is conveyed by words related to zada, 
which is, however, often best understood 
simply as “increase.” In a passage such as 
Q 18:25, “And they tarried in the cave (q.v.) 
three hundred years, and they added nine 
more,” specific addition of numbers is sug- 
gested. A sense of subtraction is found in 
the word “less” as expressed through the 
use of the word ila as in Q 29:14, “We sent 
Noah (q.v.) to his people, and he tarried 
among them a thousand years less fifty.” 
Mathematical multiplication may be con- 
veyed by kaththara in Q 7:86, “You were few 
and he multiplied you,” and by yadhra’u in 
Q 42:11, “He has appointed for you, of 
yourselves, pairs, and pairs also of the cat- 
tle, therein multiplying you,” although 
both of those may be taken in the sense of 
“reproduce” rather than mathematical 
multiplying. Doubling things specifically 
uses daafa (and dif for “a double”) but this 
is also often taken with a more generic 
sense of “multiply” as in Q 64:17, “If you 
lend God a good loan (see CONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES; DEBT), he will multiply it for 
you.” Division in the sense of separating 
things into parts is conveyed via words 
related to gasama, as in Q 54:28, “And tell 
them that the water is to be divided be- 
tween them, each drink for each in turn.” 
A sense of ratios emerges in passages hav- 
ing to do with odds in battle (see vicrory; 
FIGHTING; WAR) such as Q 8:66, “If there 
be a hundred of you, patient men, they 
will overcome two hundred; if there be of 
you, a thousand, they will overcome two 
thousand by the leave of God.” Note may 
also be taken of the idea of “odd,” wat; 
and “even,” shaf, employed in Q 89:3, 
although these terms appear outside a 
mathematical context. “Pairs,” mathna, is 
an elaboration of “two” and is used in 
counting sequences, for example, in Q 4:3, 
“Marry such women (see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE; WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN) as 


seem good to you, in pairs, triples or 
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quadruples” (also see Q 35:1 for the wings 
on angels; see ANGEL). 

Counting itself — that is, doing mathe- 
matical reckoning — is quite frequently 
conveyed through ‘adda, “to number,” and 
its derivatives, e.g. Q 9:36, “the number of 
months (q.v.) with God is twelve,” and 
Q 19:84, “We are only numbering them for 
a number” in reference to the unbelievers 
(see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). The root is also 
used in the sense of an indefinite number 
(i.e. “many”) of items (Q 10:5, “the number 
of years”). The root ahs@ is also used ina 
similar manner as in Q 36:12, “Everything 
we have numbered in a clear register.” The 
use of both roots (“d-d and h-s-w) in 
Q 19:94 should be noted, “He has indeed 
counted (ahsa) them and he has numbered 
(‘adda) them,” in reference to all those in 
“the heavens (see HEAVEN AND sky) and 
the earth (q.v.).” Another word, hasiba, and 
its derivatives convey a more general sense 
of “calling to account” with God as the 
reckoner. 

On several occasions things are enumer- 
ated in the Qur’an, simply for the purposes 
of counting, as in the debate regarding 
how many sleepers there were in the cave 
(Q 18:22; see MEN OF THE CAVE) or the 
presence of God being counted as one 
extra in groups who conspire secretly 
(Q 58:7). 

The Qur’an’s vocabulary of numbers 
includes senses derived from the wide- 
spread Near Eastern symbolic value of 
numbers which undoubtedly permeated 
pre-Islamic culture as well as having been 
fully incorporated within the biblical tradi- 
tion (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
QUR’AN; SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN). The 
social values, however, conveyed through 
number symbolism in the Qur'an are less 
obvious than in other ranges of symbolism 
(e.g. as found in colors [q.v.]). For example, 
the symbolism of “seven” days in a week 
does not seem to convey a great deal about 
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the social values of seventh century Arabia 
when it is employed in the Qur'an. Rather, 
it speaks more significantly of the ancient 
heritage of such symbols whose actual 
social value has perhaps been lost but 
which provide a structuring to human 
experience nevertheless (see COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). 

“Three” (thalatha) is a number of plural- 
ity, perhaps reflected in the fact that “two” 
can be indicated through the grammatical 
dual in Arabic whereas a separate word 
must be used for “three” (see GRAMMAR 
AND THE QUR'AN; ARABIG LANGUAGE). 
Duality — whether expressed by the gram- 
matical ending or by the word ithnan — is 
natural and perfect, whereas “three” indi- 
cates a collection of things (in common 
with the units up to ten), as is suggested by 
the use of the plural noun in grammatical 
construct case following the number word 
when enumerating things. The natural and 
perfect nature of “two” is reflected by the 
use of duality in the case of the animals 
going into Noah’s ark (Q 11:40, “Embark 
on it two of every kind”; see ANIMAL LIFE) 
and in the description of creation (q.v.; 

Q 13:3, “And of every fruit he placed there 
two kinds”; see AGRIGULTURE AND VEGE- 
TATION). There is also the qur’anic injunc- 
tion to have two male witnesses for con- 
tracts (although note one man and two 
women; Q 2:282; see WITNESSING AND 
TESTIFYING; CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES). 
Duality is, at the same time, opposed to 
oneness — whether expressed in the word 
wahid or ahad — quite clearly: “Take not to 
you two gods. He is only one God” 

(Q 16:51; see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 
“Three,” on the other hand, may be a 
number of pain and grief (see Joy AND 
MISERY; SUFFERING), especially as opposed 
to unity. Q 77:30 speaks of the punishment 
of the judgment day (see ESCcHATOLOGY; 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; LAST JUDG- 
MENT) in saying, “Depart to a triple-massing 
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shadow,” the three-ness of this shadow 
being an emphasis on its awfulness (see 
DARKNESS). “Three veils” encircle the child 
in the womb according to Q 39:6 (see 
BIRTH). Fasting (q.v.) for three days over- 
comes legal problems (Q 2:196; 5:89). The 
people of Salih (q.v.) can enjoy their homes 
for three days before punishment comes 

(Q 11:65; see PUNISHMENT STORIES). And, 
of course, the idea of worshipping three 
gods is firmly condemned (Q 4:171; see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; POLY- 
THEISM AND ATHEISM). 

Attention has been drawn in scholarship 
to the symbolism of “four,” arba§ and its 
multiples in Arab historical narratives and 
the resultant lack of precision in associated 
historical details. ‘The grounding of those 
symbols is to be found in the Qur'an. The 
role of “forty” is especially prominent but 
this is founded upon the widespread sym- 
bol of “four” as representing “perfection, 
completion and culmination.” “Forty” 
becomes a major chronological unit, build- 
ing upon the formative one of Muhammad 
as forty years old when he began to receive 
revelation (see REVELATION AND INSPIRA- 
TION), an age likely selected as reflective of 
Q 46:15 and its association of the age of 
forty with maturity (q.v.) and religious wis- 
dom (q.v.). Of “four” and “forty,” it has 
been suggested that they are “the numbers 
which determine or express the extent to 
which certain deeds arouse divine appro- 
bation or ire or simply demonstrate the 
hand of God at work in the world” (Con- 
rad, Abraha, 231). The qur’anic material, 
however, adds an extra level of specifica- 
tion to the symbol of “four,” and, in doing 
so, stays within Near Eastern patterns. 
“Four” is the number of perfection, com- 
pletion and culmination, specifically of the 
“material order,” as reflected in ideas of 
the four elements of existence, the four 
directions of the compass, the four corners 
of the earth (q.v.), the four phases of the 
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moon (q.v.), the four seasons (q.v.), and so 
on. “Four” in the Quran is the number 
used in the context of legal requirements 
(see LAW AND THE QUR'AN), certainly 
reflecting ideas of the wholeness and per- 
fection of material culture but defining 
that material culture primarily in legal 
terms, as is appropriate to the Islamic 
social world (see MATERIAL CULTURE AND 
THE QUR'AN). A man may marry up to four 
wives (Q 4:3); four witnesses are required to 
the accusation of adultery (Q 4:15; see 
ADULTERY AND FORNICATION); if there are 
not four witnesses, then an oath uttered 
four times suffices (Q 24:4-9, with, note, the 
fifth oath to say that he is not a liar; see 
LIE; OATHS); there are four months that are 
sacred (Q 9:2, 36). 

“Four” related to a period of time has 
legal status as well: four months of absten- 
tion from one’s wife for divorce (Q 2:226; 
see ABSTINENCE) and widows (see wipow) 
are to wait four months plus ten days be- 
fore remarrying (Q 2:234) — the perfection 
of the number “ten” being added to the 
legal number “four.” No other number 
used in the Qur'an predominates in its 
legal application in the way that “four” 
does. “Four” as the symbol of legality con- 
tinues in later Islam with the four schools 
of law and the four righteous caliphs (see 
CALIPH). Certainly, other instances of the 
use of “four” do not have a specific legal 
overtone: creation is separated out into two 
days plus four, and in the latter four, God 
“ordained therein its diverse sustenance” 
(Q 41:10) — that is, the creation of the 
material world. 

“Five,” khamsa, on the other hand, is half 
a group — that is, half of “ten” — and 
despite its later significance in Islam in the 
ideas of the “five” daily prayers (see 
PRAYER), the “five” ritual pillars, and the 
five “pillars” of the creed (see CREEDS; 
FAITH), it is not used in the Qur'an with 


any such reference. The enumeration of 
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rituals is not supported through a symbolic 
use of the number in the Qur'an. “Five” is 
used in expressions of large numbers (5000 
swooping angels in Q 3:125; one day is 
50,000 years in Q 70:4; see DAYS OF GOD), 
and overall the number simply appears to 
convey a significantly large quantity. 

The number “six,” széta, relates only to 
the number of days of creation in the 
Quran; this is significant in that “six” is 
sometimes spoken of as a number symbolic 
of “incompleteness” because it is one less 
than the heavenly number of “seven.” The 
Quran does not use “six” apart from the 
creation story, and it speaks of those six 
days without giving any importance to the 
seventh day that follows it which, in the 
biblical tradition, completes the process. 
“Six” seems to have lost its symbolic value 
in the Qur'an and is entirely subsidiary to 
Near Eastern creation traditions. It is also 
polemically charged — that is, it is used 
with an emphasis on the rejection of the 
day of rest, as in Q 50:38 and its “And no 
weariness touched us,” along with the insis- 
tence upon creation being associated with 
God being on his throne (see THRONE OF 
GOD; SABBATH). 

“Seven,” sab a, like “three,” is a promi- 
nent number of plurality but it clearly has 
a symbolic value deeply imbedded in the 
notion of the seven stars or planets from 
ancient Babylonian times (see PLANETS AND 
STARS). Virtually all the uses of “seven” in 
the Quran relate to cosmography in one 
way or another (see cosMOLOGy). The 
seven heavens or firmaments (Q 17:44), 
seven gates to hell (Q 15:44; see HELL AND 
HELLFIRE), seven oceans (Q 31:27), and the 
motif of seven in the story of Joseph (q.v.) 
and the interpretation of the dreams 
(Q 12:43-8) all reflect this (see DREAMS AND 
SLEEP). “Seven” is the number of the 
supra-mundane world. 


Such values continue in later Muslim 
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tradition. Ibn ‘Abbas, while still a youth, 
is reported to have said to ‘Umar (see 
GOMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET; HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN): 


God is odd in number and he likes odd 
numbers. Days of the universe turn 
around seven, he created our sustenance 
out of seven, he created man out of seven, 
above us he created seven skies, below us 
he created seven layers of the earth, he 
gave us the seven oft-repeated (q.v.; 
mathani), he forbade marriage with seven 
relatives in scripture (see PROHIBITED 
DEGREES), and he divided the legacy into 
seven parts, he confined the numbers of 
bows of our bodies [in prayer] to seven (see 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION), the messenger 
of God walked around the Ka‘ba (q.v.) 
seven times and between al-Safa and al- 
Marwa (see sAFA AND MARWA) seven times, 
he threw seven stones [at Mina], and the 
night of glory (see NIGHT OF POWER) Is one 
of the last seven nights of Ramadan (q.v.; 
Suyiitt, /igan, iv, 206-7). 


“Seven” used in the form of “seventy” 1s 
generally interpreted simply as “a large 
number” (see Conrad, Seven, 46; and ref- 
erences including Ibn Khaldiin who says 
that “seventy” is used by the Bedouin [q.v.] 
to mean “many”). 

“Eight,” thamaniya, is used five times, 
plus once as “the eighth” in a counting 
sequence (Q 18:22), once as “an eighth” in 
matters of inheritance (Q 4:12) and once as 
“eighty” for the number of lashes for bear- 
ing false witness (Q 24:4). There appears to 
be no unifying symbolic value in the 
quranic use of “eight.” 

“Nine,” éis‘a, being one less than “ten” is 
used with the sense of one remaining to be 
added or to bring completion. Moses (q.v.) 
received nine clear signs before Pharaoh 


(q.v.5 Q 17:101; 27:12); nine people did cor- 
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ruption (q.v.) in the city of Thamid (q.v.) 
and conspired against the tenth person 
who was Salih. Also note the use of 
“ninety-nine” in Q 38:23, the only time a 
combination of tens and units that equals 
more than the number nineteen is used in 
the Qur'an; again, it is counted as one less 
than a hundred, suggesting that something 
is lacking, just as in the relationship be- 
tween “nine” and “ten”. 

Arabic uses a decimal numeration sys- 
tem, as reflected in digits that are multiples 
of ten and the existence of separate words 
for one hundred and one thousand. “Ten,” 
‘ashy, as a basic number of counting, seems 
a reasonable extrapolation from the physi- 
ological fact that humans have ten fingers 
upon which to count. The Qur'an uses 
“ten” to reflect this, in that it is the number 
of counting and of transaction (see 
SELLING AND BUYING), and of dealing with 
gifts (see GIFT-GIVING) and with people. 
“Ten” carries a good value. One good 
deed brings ten like it (Q 6:160; see GooD 
DEEDS); feeding ten people expiates an oath 
(Q 5:89); the bringing of ten siiras like the 
Qur'an is the challenge put forth (Q 11:13; 
see INIMITABILITY; PROVOCATION); ten is 
three plus seven for the days of a fast in 
lieu of an offering on the pilgrimage (q.v.) 
both major and minor (Q 27196, hay and 
‘umra). 

From eleven through nineteen, the singu- 
lar noun is used following the counting 
number in Arabic. There is a sense of a 
“heap” here, a plurality of things becom- 
ing one undifferentiated group when 
eleven is reached. Eleven itself is used only 
once in the Qur'an, in the eleven stars that 
bow down to Joseph (Q 12:4). “Twelve,” 
on the other hand, is used five times, in 
reference to fountains (Q 2:60; 7:160; see 
SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS), Chieftains 
(Q 5:12), tribes (Q 7:160) and months 
(Q 9:36). It certainly conveys a sense of 
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completion and perfection, suggesting 
that “twelve” is not always meant literally 
but sometimes signifies that a full comple- 
ment is found in the group being counted. 
Most interesting is the assertion that God 
declares there to be twelve months. The 
resultant sense of a divine legitimatization 
for such an aspect of human culture is 
striking. 

“Nineteen” is famous because of its use 
in expressing the number of angels in 
Q 74:30 and may be understood as the sum 
of “seven” and “twelve,” two numbers of 
ancient symbolic value. While some have 
suggested that the number “nineteen” has 
been used merely for rhyme purposes in 
the verse (see LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF 
THE QUR'AN; RHYMED PROSE), the usage of 
this number drew attention early in Islam, 
and traditions emerged regarding, for 
example, the use of nineteen letters within 
the basmala (q.v.; also see Wensinck, Hand- 
book, 12a, for the traditions on “nineteen” 
as the number of words in the call to 
prayer, adhan). The number continues to 
fascinate, especially because of the recent 
work of the late Rashid Khalifa in the 
United States and his attempt to prove the 
miraculous character of the Qur'an via the 
numerical significance of “nineteen” (see 
MYSTERIOUS LETTERS). The Internet has 
become the current forum for the discus- 
sion of his ideas through his mosque com- 
munity in Tucson, Arizona, called the 
United Submitters International (see 
www.submission.org). As is common with 
such attempted numerical proofs, the 
results are based upon both the charac- 
teristics of numbers themselves and statis- 
tical analysis of dubious validity (see 
Gardner, The new age, 170-4: i.e. the 
“demonic” 666, etc.). 

The Quran, not unexpectedly, uses the 
symbolic language of the Near Eastern 
monotheist culture. The Arabic of the 
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seventh century participates fully in those 
kinds of symbolic representations, al- 
though the values which they convey (for 
example, the auspiciousness of “seven” 

as reflected in its cosmographical usages 
in the very ancient world) are deeply 
embedded and not necessarily explicitly 
stated. The Qur'an also uses these symbols 
with its own particular emphases, as in the 
legal character of the number “four” 
within the context of material culture. 

See also NUMEROLOGY. 


Andrew Rippin 
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Numerology 


Study of the occult signification of num- 
bers. Number symbolism 1s built into the 
Arabic alphabet since each letter in the 
Old Semitic abjad ordering had a numeri- 
cal equivalent (see Table 1 below; see 
ARABIC SCRIPT). Muslims practiced gema- 
tria in divination (q.v.) and healing (see 
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MEDICINE AND THE QUR'AN) as well as in 
quranic exegesis (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL). In 
Islamic cosmology (q.v.) the alphabet num- 
bers were linked to stars and planets (see 
PLANETS AND STARS), the four humors, 
names of God (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIB- 
UTES), angels (see ANGEL), demons (see 
DEVIL) and a large variety of esoteric phe- 
nomena. The first nine numbers were 
aligned in a magic square, known as budiih 
or Geber’s Square, which added up to 15 in 
all directions: 


9 2 
3 5 7 
8 I 6 


Originally from ancient China, Arab schol- 
ars attributed this square to Adam (see 
ADAM AND EVE) and commonly wrote it on 
amulets (q.v.) as a protection against evil 
spirits and misfortune. Magic squares were 
also constructed for names, such as one 
that adds up to 66, the numerical sum of 
the letters in “Allah.” 

In quranic interpretation Muslim schol- 
ars noted that half, or fourteen, of the let- 
ters of the Arabic alphabet appeared at 
the beginning of stiras (see MYSTERIOUS 
LETTERS). These were called zahi; “visi- 
ble,” or ni, “light”; the remaining letters 
were batin, “hidden,” or zulma, “dark.” 
Some Siifis (see SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN) 
interpreted the fact that b (= 2) was both 
the first letter in the Qur'an (from bismillah, 
see BASMALA) and in the Hebrew Bible 
(b veshit) as an allusion to the created world 
(see CREATION). The repetition of certain 
numbers in the Qur'an held special inter- 
est. For example, seven was the number of 
creations (Q 78:12), heavens (Q 23:86; see 
HEAVEN AND SKy), lands (Q 65:12; see 
EARTH), seas (Q 31:27), gates (Q 15:44), COWS 
and years in Joseph’s (q.v.) vision (Q 12:46, 
47; S€€ VISIONS; DREAMS AND SLEEP) as well 
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as the number of verses in the opening 
stra of the Qur’an, the Fatiha (q.v.), and 
words in the shahdda (see WITNESS TO 
FAITH). The seven letters that do not 
appear in the Fatiha were thought to be 
magically powerful (see MAGIC). Seven 
was also the number of days in a week, 
geographical zones, planets, stages of man 
(see BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION AND 
STAGES OF LIFE) and much more in Islamic 
belief and practice. 

The Brethren of Purity (khwan al-safa’) of 
fourth/tenth century Basra applied Pytha- 
gorean and Neoplatonic number theory in 
order to better understand the principle of 
unity at the center of Islamic belief. In 
their view, God relates to the world as one 
relates to other numbers. Of special inter- 
est was the perfect number (equal to the 
sum of its parts) 28, because it represents 
the letters in the Arabic alphabet, the lunar 
stations (see MooN), and vertebra in the 
backbone. ‘This was also the sum of the 
top row and right column of the buduh 
(see above). See also NUMBERS AND 
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Numismatics 


The subdiscipline of history that deals with 
coins as historical evidence. For Islamic 
coins, the use of qur’anic inscriptions is an 
indicator of the issuing authority’s religious 
belief and political loyalties (see POLITICS 


AND THE QUR'AN). 


The numerical value of Arabic letters in the abjad ordering of the letter values 


ENUMERATION. 
Daniel Martin Varisco 

Table 1 
: 1 fire (q.v.; hot and dry) s 
b 2 earth (cold and dry) : 
j 3 air (hot and wet) f 
d 4 water (q.v.; cold and wet) S 
h 5 fire (hot and dry) q 
w 6 earth (cold and dry) r 
Zz 7 air (hot and wet) sh 
h 8 — water (cold and wet) t 
t g fire (hot and dry) th 
y 10 earth (cold and dry) kh 
k 20 air (hot and wet) dh 
] 30 _ water (cold and wet) d 

40 fire (hot and dry) 


earth (cold and dry) gh 


ao 
° 


60 air (hot and wet) 

70 water (cold and wet) 

80 fire (hot and dry) 

go earth (cold and dry) 
100 air (hot and wet) 
200. water (cold and wet) 
300 fire (hot and dry) 
400 — earth (cold and dry) 
500 air (hot and wet) 
600 — water (cold and wet) 
700 fire (hot and dry) 
800 _ earth (cold and dry) 
goo air (hot and wet) 


1000 water (cold and wet) 
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Muslims in the Hijaz had used Roman 
and Persian coins, so it was natural, when 
they had conquered a large part of the 
Roman empire and the entire Sasanian 
empire of Iran, to allow similar coins to be 
minted in Egypt (q.v.), Syria (q.v.), and 
Iran. Only in Iran were Arabic inscriptions 
added under the early caliphs (see CALIPH). 
These were limited to simple brief reli- 
gious statements added to the Persian 
images and inscriptions of the prototypes. 
The earliest, and most common, was bism 
Allah (“in the name of God”; see BASMALA), 
and there are a variety of others (Gaube, 
Arabosasanidische Numismatik, plates 2-4), all 
merely slogans, in many cases used only by 
one governor, such as bism Allah rabbi (on 
the coins of Ziyad b. Abi Sufyan, r. 47-55/ 
668-75) or bism Allah al-‘aziz (on the coins 
of a certain ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 65/685-6). 

Quranic inscriptions do not appear until 
after ‘Abd al-Malik’s conquest of the east- 
ern caliphate in 72/691 (Crone and Cook, 
Hagarism; Whelan, Forgotten witness). In 
the same /yri year, 72 (see CALENDAR; 
EMIGRATION), the mint of his capital 
Damascus began producing gold coins of 
Roman type and silver Persian-type coins 
with the shahada, the Islamic creed (see 
WITNESS TO FAITH; GREEDS), which is not 
recorded before this date. The same for- 
mula appears among the inscriptions of 
the Dome of the Rock, built in 72/691, 
and on most Persian-type coins of the 
eastern caliphate beginning in 72 and 
73 A.H. The shahada does not appear as 
such in the Qur'an, but it is composed 
of elements drawn from the Qur’an: 
“There is no god but God” (/a ilaha illa 
llahu, Q 37:35, and 47:19); “he alone” (wah- 
dahu applied to God, Q 7:70 and three other 
places); “He has no associate” (/@ sharika 
lahu, Q 6:163); and “Muhammad is the 
messenger (q.v.) of God” (Muhammadun 
rasilu llahi, Q 48:29). This formula, “There 
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is no god but God alone, none is like unto 
him, Muhammad is the messenger of 
God,” remained a standard inscription on 
most Islamic coins for centuries, at least 
until the fall of the ‘Abbasid caliphate in 
the seventh/thirteenth century, and there- 
after, usually abbreviated to the first and 
last elements, into the twentieth century in 
some countries. In numismatic publica- 
tions it is often called the kalima, perhaps 
an Anglo-Indian terminology. 

The first two-thirds of the shahada form 
the central obverse inscription of the first 
Islamic coins (without images, bearing only 
Arabic inscriptions), which were gold 
dinars minted in Damascus in 77/697, and 
silver dirhams beginning two years later 
(see MONEY; Fig. 1 of EPIGRAPHY). The 
central reverse inscription was Q 112:1-4, 
nearly the entire text of Sirat al-Ikhlas: 
“God is one, God is the eternal (see 
ETERNITY); he does not beget and he was 
not begotten, and there is nothing like 
him.” The middle phrase suggests that the 
intended audience for this statement were 
the Christians, those of Rome and also 
those whom the Muslims ruled (see cHRIs- 
TIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; BYZANTINES). 
This inscription was standard only for the 
duration of the Umayyad caliphate, until 
132/750, but it was used occasionally later, 
as late as the fifth/eleventh century; it 
would be interesting to examine the varied 
circumstances in which it was revived. 
These central inscriptions were arranged 
in horizontal lines on both faces. One of 
the two circular inscriptions that sur- 
rounded the central lines was another 
qur’anic verse, “Muhammad is the mes- 
senger of God, who sent him with guid- 
ance and the religion of truth to make it 
supreme over every religion, even if the 
polytheists detest it” (see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM). The first phrase, which com- 
pletes the shahdda, is Q 48:29, while the rest 
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is Q 9:33 or the identical Q 61:9. Here 
again, the statement is directed to the non- 
Muslims within and outside the caliphate. 
This sentence also became a standard part 
of the inscriptions on all coins until the fall 
of the caliphate, and for a long time there- 
after in Egypt and some other countries. 
The other outer circular inscription stated 
that the coin was struck in the name of 
God, and continued with the Ayr date in 
words, as well as the name of the issuing 
mint on silver dirhams. With this latter 
exception, coin inscriptions at the begin- 
ning were exclusively religious, justifying 
the term “Islamic” which was applied to 
them in medieval and modern times. 

These were the main standard inscrip- 
tions of the Sunni caliphates. Early rebels 
against them added two more qur’anic 
inscriptions. The Kharijis (q.v.), in the 
rebellions of the 70s/690s and again in 
those at the end of the Umayyad era, 
added the statement /a hukm illa lillah, 
“There is no judgment (q.v.) but God’s,” 
which is not literally qur’anic but parallels 
int l-hukm ula lillah found in three places in 
the Qur’an (Q 6:57; 12:40, 67), as well as 
many other references to God’s judgment. 
The partisans of the rule of the Prophet's 
family (see FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; 
PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE; SHTISM AND THE 
QUR’AN) used another verse, Q 42:23, “Say: 
I do not ask of you for it any recompense 
except love of kin (see KINsHIP),” which 
appears on the coinage of ‘Abdallah b. 
Mu‘awiya (r. 129/746-7) who claimed the 
caliphate for himself and that of Abi 
Muslim (d. 137/755) who fought for the 
‘Abbasids (Wurtzel, Coinage), as well as on 
ninth-century coins of the Zaydi imams 
(see IMAM). 

With the victory of the ‘Abbasid family, 
the central caliphal mint was transferred to 
Iraq, and the central reverse inscription of 


the Umayyads was replaced by the conclu- 
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sion of the shahada, “Muhammad is the 
messenger of God,” words which now 
appeared twice on the coins. This re- 
mained the standard central reverse 
inscription of most Islamic coins. The 
other inscriptions stayed the same, until, 
in 145/763, al-Mahdi, the governor of 
Khurasan and the future caliph, was the 
first person allowed to put his name on 
dirhams (in an executive formula that 
replaced the normal reverse center 
inscription). Within a few years, it had 
become quite common for various 
individuals to be named on silver and then 
on gold coins, but the caliph al-Ma’miin 

(r. 196-218/811-33) put a stop to this, restor- 
ing the completely anonymous, purely reli- 
gious, inscriptions of the beginning of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate, and otherwise stand- 
ardizing the coinage, making gold and 
silver coins alike in arrangement and epig- 
raphy at all mints throughout the caliphate 
(see EPIGRAPHY AND THE QURAN). He also 
made two additions to the former inscrip- 
tions, both of which remained standard for 
the duration of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. In 
193/809, when his father died leaving him 
as governor of the eastern caliphate on 
behalf of his brother the caliph, the single 
word lillah was added to all coins issued in 
his realm in the space above the reverse 
inscriptions. ‘This word, or rather preposi- 
tional phrase, has a clear meaning, either 
“for God” or “belonging to God,” but its 
significance is not obvious. Does it apply to 
the coin or to the caliph who authorizes it? 
Whatever its import, it was probably put 
on the coins as an indication of al- 
Ma’min’s piety in contrast to his brother 
al-Amin (r. 193-8/809-13), whom he ulti- 
mately defeated in civil war. This victory 
was celebrated by the addition of another 
quranic inscription, Q 30:4-5, “God com- 
mands (lillahi l-amru), in the past and in the 
future; and on that day the believers will 
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rejoice in God’s victory (q.v.),” placed on 
the obverse of all coins as a second outer 
circular inscription (El-Hibri, Coinage 
reform). Al-Mu'tasim (r. 218-27/833-42), 
al-Ma’miin’s successor, retained all these 
standard inscriptions, but with one impor- 
tant addition: his own caliphal title, a/- 
Mu ‘tasim bi-llah, placed below Muhammad 
rasil Allah on the reverse. His successors 
followed the same practice, and sometimes 
added other names: their son and antici- 
pated successor most commonly, but also, 
with increasing frequency, the names of 
certain distinguished wazirs, powerful gen- 
erals, and autonomous provincial gover- 
nors. Legally, the powerful Sunni dynasts 
of the fourth/tenth century onwards were 
in the latter category. Although they were 
named on the coins and controlled their 
minting, they always named the caliph as 
overlord and included all the elements 
mentioned above on their coinage: the 
“Victory Verse” around the outer edge of 
the obverse, with “struck in the name of 
God” followed by the denomination, mint 
city, and date as the inner circular inscrip- 
tion; the first part of the shahada as the 
central element of the obverse, sometimes 
abbreviated; on the reverse, lillah above 
“Muhammad is the messenger of God,” 
with the “prophetic mission” verse (Q 9:33 
or the identical Q 61:9) around the edge. 
Rebels against the caliphate, and Islamic 
dynasties outside the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
often used different inscriptions to pro- 
claim their ideology and differentiate 
themselves from the Sunni ‘Abbasids. The 
pro-‘Alid Abi 1-Saraya exhorted his troops 
on dirhams of Kifa (199/814-15) with the 
verse “Indeed, God loves those who fight 
in his path in ranks, as though they were a 
building well-compacted” (Q 61:4; see 
FIGHTING; PATH OR WAY). In place of the 
usual outer circular inscriptions ‘Ali b. 


Muhammad, the sahib al-Zany, used the 
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beginning of Q g:111: “God has purchased 
from the believers their persons and their 
goods, in return for paradise (q.v.) if they 
fight in the path of God,” a stirring call to 
arms; and on the reverse, “And those who 
fail to judge according to God’s revelation, 
they are the unbelievers” (kafiriin, cf. Q 5:473 
see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), Justifying his 
war against the Muslims around him 
(Miles, Ninth century hoard, 71-4, 131-3). 
The Zaydi imams in Daylam and 'Taba- 
ristan used several qur’anic verses at one 
time or another, including Q 42:23, the 
so-called “kinfolk verse,” mentioned above; 
Q 22:39, “Permission [to make war (q.v.) is 
given] to those who are oppressed, and 
surely God is able to give them victory” 
(wa-inna llaha ‘ala nasrihim la-qadirun, see 
OPPRESSION; OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE); 
the end of @ 33:33, “God only wants to re- 
move pollution from you, O people of the 
house, and to purify you thoroughly”; and 
Q 17:81, “Say, the truth (q.v.) is come and 
falsehood has vanished, for falsehood in- 
deed is bound to perish” (Miles, al-Mahdi 
al-Haqq; Stern, Coins, 211-19). This latter 
verse was widely employed, being found on 
some of the coins of the Idrisids in eighth 
century Morocco (Eustache, Corpus) and on 
many coins of Yemen, having been intro- 
duced there in 297/910 by the Zaydi imam 
al-Had? ila 1-Haqq (Bikhazi, Coins). 
Outside the ‘Abbasid caliphate, the Fati- 
mids proclaimed their descent through the 
addition of Alz wali Allah after Muhammad 
rastl Allah, and through various other refer- 
ences to ‘Ali b. Abt Talib (q.v.) and Fatima 
(q.v.), but did not employ any new qur’anic 
verses. As heirs of the Aghlabids, who fol- 
lowed ‘Abbasid practice in effect when 
they became autonomous, the Fatimids 
took no notice of al-Ma’miin’s innovations 
but employed all the standard inscriptions 
of early ‘Abbasid coinage (Lane-Poole, 
Catalogue, iv, 275) plus ‘Alid additions. In 
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Spain, the Umayyad emirs retained the 
inscriptions of caliphal Umayyad dirhams 
to the letter, and when they declared them- 
selves caliphs, merely substituted their 
names and titles for the former Umayyad 
reverse, Q 112:1-4. The first new qur’anic 
inscription in the Maghrib was introduced 
by the Almoravids whose standard obverse 
marginal inscription was Q 3:85, “And 
whoever desires a faith (q.v.) other than 
Islam, it will not be accepted from him, 
and in the end he will be among those who 
perish.” Subsequently a great many differ- 
ent qur anic verses and references were 
used by the Almohads and their successors; 
Hazard (Numismatic history, 36-40) lists 61 
different verses and phrases used in north 
Africa, which are keyed back to the issues 
on which they appear on pages 365-71. In 
fourteenth-century Spain, the Nasrids of 
Granada, facing extinction by the Chris- 
tians, used the verse “Say: O God, master 
of dominion, you give dominion to whom 
you wish and strip dominion from whom 
you wish, and you exalt whom you wish 
and humble whom you wish — in your 
hand is all good” (Q 3:26). 

After the fall of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
the IIkhans and their successors, although 
their coinages were very diverse, intro- 
duced a few exceptional inscriptions which 
were used briefly under Olceytii and Abii 
Said. Olceytii’s coinage (between 703-9/ 
1304-10) bore two qur’anic verses not used 
elsewhere on coins, the long first half of 
Q 48:29, and most of Q 24:55, as well as 
phrases indicating his new Sunni alle- 
giance, whereas before he had designated 
‘Al as walt Allah and named the twelve 
imams. Abii Sa‘td, on his issue of 718-21/ 
1319-22, used the end of Q 2:137, “God will 
suffice you against them, for he is the all- 
hearing, the all-knowing” (see SEEING AND 
HEARING; GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), 


forming the words into an arch resembling 
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a mihrab (see MOSQUE) enclosing the abbre- 
viated shahada (Lane-Poole, Catalogue, vi, 
Ivi-lvii, 4.6, 62). 

The use of long qur’anic quotations went 
out of style in the early modern era. The 
Ottomans scarcely ever employed religious 
inscriptions on their coinage. The Shahs of 
Iran at most used the shahdda with the 
addition of ‘Ali wali Allah and the twelve 
imams; the Mughals did the same, without 
the Shiri additions. More often, both 
empires filled the coin faces with Persian 
verses and long titulature. In Yemen, coins 
issued by the Zaydi imams continued to 
bear ‘Abd al-Malik’s shahada past the mid- 
dle of the twentieth century. 


Michael L. Bates 
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Nin, Dhiial- see jonan 


Nurse see FOSTERAGE; WET-NURSING 


Oaths 


Solemn assertions or promises. In English 

the word “oath” has various related senses. 
One usually involves using the name of 
God, or of some other revered or dreaded 
being, object or place, in order to give 
force and solemnity to an utterance (an 
assertion, promise, denial, curse, etc.). 
Oaths of this type, where a statement in- 
cludes a phrase such as “by God,” “by the 
stars when they set,” “by this land,” etc., 
are common in the Qur’an. Many such 
oaths occur in stiras traditionally regarded 
as having been among the earliest to be 
revealed, and their compressed grammar 
and unusual vocabulary pose difficulties of 
comprehension (see GRAMMAR AND THE 
QUR’AN; LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QuR’AN). Understood as communications 
of God himself, there are nevertheless 
examples (e.g. Q 4:65; 16:63) where they are 
made “by God” (tallaht) or “by your lord” 
(q.v.; wa-rabbika). The fact that God uses 
oaths in the Qur'an is taken to be among 
the proofs of its inimitability (q.v.; cf. 
Suytitt, Mu ‘tarak, 1, 449-55). 

The interpretation of oaths to natural 
phenomena, such as stars (see NATURE AS 
SIGNS; PLANETS AND STARS), which occur in 
early stiras (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 


QuR’AN), has posed problems for exegetes 
(see EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: GLASSICAL 
AND MEDIEVAL; see also Kandil, Schwure; 
Neuwirth, Images). Muqatil (d. 150/767) 
explains the oath of Q 53:1 (“by the star 
when it sets”) as referring to the time that 
elapsed between revelations; the Quran 
itself is therefore called “najm” (Tafsiz, iv, 
159; cf. Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Tibyan, 
161; al-Farra’, Ma ‘ani, 111, 94). Later exe- 
getes, such as al-Suyatt (d. g11/1505; Liqan, 
1V, 53-9), explain these oaths as following 
the custom of the Arabs (q.v.): as the 
Qur'an was revealed in the language of the 
Arabs, it adopted their formulaic expres- 
sions (see ARABIG LANGUAGE; LANGUAGE, 
CONCEPT OF). The problematic is further 
complicated when the style of these formu- 
laic expressions is examined: for, stylisti- 
cally, these oaths have been understood to 
be akin to the rhymed prose (q.v.) of the 
pre-Islamic soothsayers (q.v.; see Ibn al- 
Naqib, Mugaddima, 238-9; cf. Néldeke, ce, 
1, 60, 75; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Hei- 
dentums, 135; see also POETRY AND POETS), 
yet the Qur'an denies that Muhammad is a 
soothsayer. 

Finally, sometimes these oaths appear in 
the reported speech of, for example, Abra- 
ham (q.v.; Q 21:57: “By God, I shall set 
snares for your idols”; see IDOLS AND 
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IMAGES) or the sons of Jacob (q.v.) in Egypt 
(q.v.5 Q 12:73: “By God, you know that we 
did not come to commit evil in the 
land...”). 

A second type of oath is typically a state- 
ment or promise guaranteed by calling 
upon a revered being or object as a wit- 
ness, usually made to another person or 
party, often in a formal legal or quasi-legal 
context (see WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING; 
LAW AND THE QUR'AN). It is common to 
distinguish between an oath in this sense 
and a vow, a promise to do or avoid some- 
thing, which may be made directly to God 
or some other being and may be made 
privately and internally. Inasmuch as the 
words of a vow, however, tend to follow 
fixed formulae, may involve other human 
beings, and may invoke the name of the 
being to whom it is being offered, the dis- 
tinction between an oath and a vow is not 
always clear. There are some cases in the 
Qur’an — and outside it — where deriva- 
tives of the root _y-m-n (usually understood 
in connection with oaths) may be equally 
understood as referring to vows (see the 
discussion of al-laghw fi aymanikum below). 


Vocabulary and types of oaths 
The most common words indicating swear- 
ing and oaths in the Qur'an are derivatives 
of the roots y-m-n, h-l-f and q-s-m. They 
seem to be used interchangeably and often 
jointly in expressions such as “oaths which 
you have sworn” (aymanikum idha halaftum, 
e.g. Q 5:89) or “they swear a solemn oath 
by God” (aqsami bi-llahi jahda aymanthim, 
e.g. Q 6:109). The root g-s-m, which 1s asso- 
ciated with the notion of dividing and 
apportioning, as well as with swearing and 
oath taking, is used both in connection 
with the oath as a forceful statement 
(Q 56:75-6: “I swear /fa-la uqsimu/ by the 
setting of the stars and that indeed is a 
mighty oath /gasam/, if only you knew”), 
and with it in relation to legal matters 
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(Q 5:106-7 recommends that when making 
a will two just men should be chosen as 
witnesses and asked to swear — yuqst- 

man — that they will not act corruptly). 
The references in Q 2:67-71 to the cow 
which God commanded the people of 
Moses (q.v.) to slaughter are sometimes 
explained by exegetes in connection with 
the group oath known in Islamic law as the 
gasama, which is not attested by name in 
the Qur'an. 

On the other hand, nadhara and nadhr, 
understood more in connection with vows, 
occur independently and on some occa- 
sions clearly refer to the promising of a 
pious act to God: in Q 19:26 Mary (q.v.; 
Maryam) says, “I have sworn/vowed a fast 
(nadhartu ... sawman) to God” (see FASTING); 
in Q 3:35 ‘Imran’s (q.v.) wife, pregnant with 
Mary, says to God, “I have sworn/vowed 
(nadhartu) to you what is in my womb as a 
consecrated offering.” 

The bay a (giving allegiance or entering a 
contract of clientage) may also be under- 
stood as a form of oath (see CONTRACTS 
AND ALLIANCES). The noun bay a itself does 
not occur in the Quran but there are a 
number of cases where the third form of 
the verb is used, and Q 48:10 makes it clear 
that it involves a ritual acceptance of God’s 
representative as one’s patron (see CLIENTS 
AND CLIENTAGE): “Those who offer alle- 
giance to you (yubayitinaka) do so to God. 
God’s hand (q.v.) is over theirs [an allusion 
to the hand clasp involved in such con- 
tracts]. Whoever betrays his oath (man na- 
katha) only betrays himself but whoever 
fulfils what he has contracted to God (awfa 
bima Ghada ‘alayhu llaha), he will grant him 
a tremendous reward.” 

Two other procedures mentioned in the 
Quran are related to swearing oaths and 
making vows. ‘They involve a man re- 
nouncing sexual relations with a woman or 
women who would normally be available 
to him. Q 2:226-7 says that those who swear 
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or vow not to have relations with their 
wives (lilladhina yu'lina min nisathim) should 
wait for four months. If they revert (/a%) 
[i.e. resume relations?], God is forgiving 
and merciful; if they decide on divorce, he 
is all-hearing and all-knowing” (see 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE} ABSTINENCE; 
CHASTITY). Outside the Qur'an the word 
dla’ is used with reference to a vow of (tem- 
porary) abstention from a certain woman 
or women. If the abstention lasts longer 
than four months, the man must either di- 
vorce the woman or resume relations with 
her (see SEX AND SEXUALITY). The vow is 
made invoking one of the names of God 
(see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES) and is sub- 
ject to an act of atonement (kaffara) if 
broken. Some commentators say explicitly 
that yu lana means yahlifuna. 

Q 33:4. and Q 58:2-3 refer unfavorably to 
the practice whereby a man makes a wife 
sexually unavailable to him by zihar — a 
noun which does not occur in the Qur'an, 
but is implied in the use of the related verb 
form in such phrases as azwdajakumu lat 
tuzahiriina minhunna (Q 33:4) and alladhina 
_yuzahirina minkum min nisathim (Q 58:2). 
Commentators explain that this practice 
involved the man putting the woman in the 
category of those prohibited to him for 
sexual relations (see PROHIBITED DEGREES) 
by saying to her, “You are to me as the 
back (zahr) of my mother,” where “back” 
has a sexual connotation. Although this 1s 
not strictly an oath or vow, it does involve 
the use of a ritual formula and is subject to 
acts of atonement (listed in Q 58:3-4) which 
are more severe than those laid down in 
Q 5:89 for the breaking of (other?) types 
of oath. 

Vocabulary used in connection with the 
breaking of oaths includes n-k-th (explained 
as metaphorical use [see METAPHOR] of 
its literal association with unraveling or 
untwisting the fibers of a garment or a 
wooden toothpick, sizvak) and n-q-d. H-n-th, 
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which is used outside the Qur'an often as a 
technical term in connection with breaking 
or incurring liability for oaths (see 
BREAKING TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS), but 
also more generally in the sense of “sin” 
(see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR), occurs twice: 
in the story of Job (q.v.; Q 38:44) we are 
told that God ordered him Ja tahnath, which 
some commentators understand as “do not 
break your oath,” while in Q 56:46 persist- 
ing in al-hinth al-‘azim is mentioned as the 
sin of those consigned to hell (see HELL 
AND HELLFIRE). 


The opponents’ oaths 
Many references concern the oaths that 
the opponents (mushrikiin, mundafiqin [see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM; IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS], 
“People of the Book” [q.v.], and others; see 
also OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD) make, 
falsely, insincerely, or for worldly gain. 
“l'The munafiqun] would come to you 
swearing by God that that they only 
wanted benificence and reconciliation 
(thsanan wa-tawfiqan)” (Q 4:62); “on the day 
when God will raise them all together they 
will swear to him as they swear to you... 
but they are liars” (Q 58:18; see RESURREC- 
TION; LIE); “the mushrikin swear by God 
one of their strongest oaths that they will 
believe if a sign (see sIGNs) comes to them. 
Say: The signs are with God alone...” 
(Q 6:109). “Those who barter God’s cove- 
nant (q.v.) and their oaths for a small price” 
(Q 3:77) 1s often associated with the Jews 
(see JEWS AND JUDAISM) and sometimes un- 
derstood to refer to the swearing of a false 
oath (yamin fajira) in order to obtain prop- 
erty illegitimately. Satan (see DEVIL) is re- 
ported to have sworn to Adam and Eve 
(q.v.; gasamahuma) that he was a good 
adviser to them (Q 7:21). 
Q 68:10 refers to the unidentified oppo- 
nents as hallaf mahin, “despicable swearer 
of oaths.” Subsequently (Q 68:17-33), their 
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fate is compared to that of the unspecified 
“owners of the garden” (q.v.; ashab al-janna) 
who swore (aqgsami) to harvest it on the 
next morning. They failed, however, to 
make istzthna’ — understood to mean that 
they omitted to say in sha@a lah, “God will- 
ing,” after swearing. While they slept, an 
affliction sent by God befell the garden, 
and when they came to harvest the fruit 
they found that there was none left. 
Mutual recriminations and recognition of 
guilt followed. The parable has been read 
as a warning against pride (q.v.) or compla- 
cency (Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 426). 

In two passages (Q 58:16 and 63:2) the 
hypocrites (mundafiqiin) are accused of mak- 
ing their oaths a junna, “shield, armor,” and 
turning others from the way of God (see 
PATH OR WAy). These are interpreted as 
referring to the oaths or the f/f which the 
hypocrites of Medina (q.v.) had made with 
the Muslims, claiming that they were be- 
lievers, in order to deflect the Muslims 
from the way of God, i.e. from the putting 
into practice of God’s commands regard- 
ing the People of the Book and the unbe- 
lievers, to which they should really have 
been subject. 

There are other allusions — especially in 
Q 9 — to agreements guaranteed by oath 
between the qur’anic community and its 
opponents (see COMMUNITY AND SOGIETY 
IN THE QUR'AN), although here too the em- 
phasis is on the possibility or likelihood 
that the opponents will break them. 

Q 9:12-3: If the mushrikiin with whom you 
have made an agreement “undo their oaths 
after their agreement (in nakathit aymanahum 
min ba‘di ‘ahdihim) and attack your religion, 
fight the imams (see imAm) of kufr. They 
have no oaths (innahum la aymana lahum).... 
Will you not fight a people who have un- 
done their oaths....” Traditional commen- 
tators associate the first twenty-nine verses 
of Q 9 with the period following the con- 
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quest of Mecca (q.v.), when agreements 
previously made between the Prophet and 
non-Muslims in Arabia were ended — af- 
ter a period of four months’ grace — and 
non-Muslims were barred from the Mec- 
can sanctuary (see KA‘BA; POLITICS AND 


THE QUR'AN). 


The binding and loosing of oaths 
There are so many such references to the 
opponents swearing oaths (often “by God”) 
that the qur’anic texts must reflect a society 
in which the swearing of oaths was a stock 
feature of speech (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
AND THE QUR'AN). Q 2:224, “Do not make 
God an ‘urda to your oaths...” (see further 
below), and Q 5:89, “preserve (wa-hfazi) 
your oaths,” are sometimes interpreted as 
injunctions against prolixity in the making 
of oaths. As in other societies where oath 
taking is an important part of everyday 
life, tension must have existed between, on 
the one hand, the idea that oaths were sol- 
emn undertakings which, once entered 
into, had to be kept and, on the other, an 
awareness that it was often impossible to 
keep an oath. In the latter case some way 
out had to be found. Various qur’anic 
passages, taken together, seem to illustrate 
this tension. 

The verses which stress most strongly the 
need to honor oaths are probably Q 5:89 
(where wa-hfazii is more usually understood 
as “keep” in the sense of “fulfil”) and 
Q 16:91-2, 94. The latter repeat an injunc- 
tion to fulfil the covenant of God (‘ahd 
Allah) when it has been entered into (idha 
Ghadtum) and not to break oaths (la tanqudi 
l-aymana) after they have been affirmed. 
Breaking them is then likened to a woman 
who ruins her thread by untwisting (n-k-th) 
it, thus weakening it. A possible motive for 
breaking them is suggested by the phrase, 
“(Do not] take your oaths as a deception 


(dakhalan) between yourselves, one party 
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(ummatun) being more numerous than 
another” (tattakhidhiina aymanakum dakhalan 
baynakum an takiina ummatun hiya arba min 
ummatin). Q 16:94 then echoes the first part 
of that last phrase, “Do not take your oaths 
as a dakhal between you.” 

Dakhal is generally glossed by words 
meaning “trick” or “deceit,” and a tribal 
practice of the Age of Ignorance (q.v.; 
Jjahiliyya) is suggested as the reason why the 
oaths in question were sometimes broken: 
one of the contracting parties (a tribe or 
other social group) was induced to aban- 
don the other by the appearance of a third 
party which was bigger and stronger (arba 
is understood as meaning “more numer- 
ous”). Nevertheless, the passage is under- 
stood to contain a general principle: 
al-‘Tabart, (d. 310/923; Tafsix, xiv, 163-9), 
while not ruling out that there may have 
been an occasion of revelation (see ocCA- 
SIONS OF REVELATION) about which it is 
impossible to be certain, nevertheless con- 
siders the ruling contained therein to be 
generally applicable (wa-inna l-aya kanat qad 
nazalat li-sabab min al-asbab wa-yakina l-hukm 
btha ‘amman fi kull ma kana bi-ma‘na al-sabab 
alladhi nazalat fihi). 

Q 2:225 and 5:89, while they reassure us 
that God will not hold us responsible for 
al-laghw (“slips,” but see below) in our 
oaths, nevertheless stress that he will hold 
us responsible “for what your hearts (see 
HEART) have acquired” (Q 2:225) or “for 
that which you have contracted oaths” 

(Q 5:89). 

Nevertheless, both of those verses recog- 
nize the possibility of al-laghw in an oath: 
God will not hold us liable for al-laghw in 
our oaths (la yu akhidhukumu llahu bi-l-laghwi 

Si wmankum). The commentators disagree 
on the precise meaning of al-laghw fi 
“-aymani but they agree that it refers to 
oaths which, because of the mental or 
physical state of the one swearing — for 
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example he may be angry, making a joke, 
or involved in bargaining — or because 
the words used are inappropriate, are not 
binding. 

Other than appealing to the circum- 
stances in which it had been made, the 
other obvious way out of an oath which 
had been sworn but which could not be 
kept is the kaffara (see ATONEMENT), various 
forms of which are set out in Q 5:89. Com- 
mentators and jurists differ regarding 
whether a kaffara is necessary in the case of 
al-laghw ft l-ayman. 

Oaths (or vows) of abstention, made for 
ascetic or other reasons (see ASCETICISM), 
may have been a particular problem. The 
reference to al-laghw in Q 5:89 follows the 
previous verse’s command to “eat of what 
God has given you as lawful and good” (see 
LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL; FOOD AND 
DRINK), while that in Q 2:225 follows the in- 
junction, “Do not make God an ‘urda to 
your oaths.” This latter verse raises ques- 
tions of interpretation. It is often under- 
stood to mean that if there is the possibility 
of performing a good deed (see Goop 
DEEDS), you should not avoid doing so on 
the grounds that you have sworn some- 
thing which you would have to violate in 
order to perform the good. If you have 
sworn such an oath, then you should vio- 
late it and make an act of atonement. 
Another interpretation cites the example 
of someone who declares that something 
God has made permissible is forbidden 
(q.v.) to him. This procedure of tahrim al- 
halal is also sometimes mentioned in dis- 
cussions of the meaning of al-laghw. 

The Prophet himself is understood as 
having sworn such an oath. Q 66:1 reads, 
“O Prophet, why do you declare forbidden 
what God has made lawful for you, seeking 
the pleasure of your wives (see WIVES OF 
THE PROPHET)...?” The following verse 
then goes on to say that God has made 
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incumbent upon you (plural) the expia- 
tion (?) of your oaths (tahillat aymanikum). 
Commentators explain these verses as 
references to an incident in which the 
Prophet undertook to avoid something 
which was not contrary to God’s law. Many 
versions talk of his expressing his determi- 
nation to avoid sexual relations with a slave 
girl out of deference to one or two of his 
wives. Others refer to a certain drink or to 
honey (q.v.). God then made clear that it 
was not right that he should declare haram 
what God had made halal. 

Although Q 66:1 has a singular vocative 
addressed to the Prophet while Q 66:2 is 
understood as addressed to the Muslims in 
general, the reports about the Prophet’s 
“declaring forbidden” tend to agree that it 
involved an oath. Whether the tahrim was 
in itself an oath, or whether it was made 
together with an oath, many reports refer 
to the Prophet’s “swearing” (h-/-fand 

y-m-n) and to his having to make a kaffara. 

Some, interpreting the éahrim as a renunci- 
ation of sexual relations, use the noun 7/@’ 
and the verb dla. 

Questions concerning oaths and vows 
occupy considerable space in the classical 
works of Islamic law, and the qur’anic 
materials are taken into account in the dis- 
cussions. ‘Typically oaths and vows are dis- 
cussed under the heading kitab al-ayman 
wa-l-nudhir although ila and zihar are usu- 
ally discussed mainly in the sections on 
divorce (kitab al-talaq). For discussion of 
taking oaths on the Qur'an, see EVERYDAY 
LIFE, QUR'AN IN; POPULAR AND TALIS- 
MANIC USES OF THE QURAN; RITUAL AND 
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Obedience 


Act or fact of complying with the demands 
of one in authority (q.v.). The idea of obe- 
dience, with its concomitant concepts of 
legitimate authority and power to com- 
mand, occurs with considerable frequency 
in the Qur’an. Though several different 
Arabic expressions convey the idea of obe- 
dience, derivatives of the root {-w- espe- 
cially the verb ala‘a/yutt‘u, predominate, as 
exemplified in the longest sustained pas- 
sage on obedience (Q 24:47-56). While 
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ala‘a/yuttu normally means, “to obey,” it 
sometimes bears the less insistent meaning 
of “to heed” (Q 3:168). The verb zttaba‘a/ 
yattabi‘u carries the meaning “to obey” (as 
perhaps in Q 3:31, 53) with even less fre- 
quency, as it normally means “to follow,” 
often in a negative sense. Verbs of the root 
s-l-m, especially sallama/yusallimu and 
aslama/yuslimu, give the meaning “to sub- 
mit” but these connote a relatively passive 
initial act of submission and usually lack 
the element of putting obedience into 
active practice found in the verb ala‘a/ 
-yutvu, the sense of which they only occa- 
sionally approach (as perhaps in Q 3:20; 
4:65). 

Obedience demanded in the Qur’an is 
primarily to God and the prophet Muham- 
mad (eleven occurrences together of ata‘a/ 
_yutvu in the imperative). Only one verse 
(Q 4:59) adds obedience to “those having 
authority among you,” who are best ex- 
plained as appointees of the Prophet rep- 
resenting his authority in his absence, 
although other explanations have been 
offered (see CALIPH; KINGS AND RULERS; 
IMAM). Obedience to God and his Prophet 
means unquestioning submission to God’s 
commands mediated through the Prophet 
(Q 4:65; 33:36). It is, however, somewhat 
tempered by the instruction to the Prophet 
to consult with his followers before decid- 
ing on an action (Q 3:159; cf. Q 4:83; 42:38). 

Several other types of obedience also 
appear in the Qur'an. Obedient wives (see 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORGE) are said to 
deserve kind treatment (Q 4:34) and the 
Prophet’s wives (see WIVES OF THE 
PROPHET) In particular are told to obey 
God and his Prophet (Q 33:33), while two 
verses imply that children (q.v.) should 
obey their parents in all cases except where 
the latter oppose them in religion (Q 29:8; 
31:15; see FAMILY; KINSHIP). Conversely, the 
Qur'an warns the Muslims not to obey 
devils (Q 6:121; see DEVIL), unbelievers 
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(Q 3:149; See BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), some 
People of the Book (q.v.; Q@ 3:100) and 
counsels the Prophet not to heed those 
who try to prevent worship (q.v.; Q 96:19), 
various stripes of unbelievers (Q 13:37; 
18:28; 25:52; 68:8, 10), hypocrites (Q 33:1, 
48; see HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY), sin- 
ners (Q 76:24; see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR), 
and most people (Q 6:116). The Muslims 
are also warned not to try to get the 
Prophet to obey their wishes (Q 49:7). 
Thus, the Qur'an provides a rather sim- 
ple doctrine of obedience, giving a chain 
of command from God to the Prophet to 
the Muslims, in which no contradiction or 
immediate difficulty is visible. Nevertheless, 
there clearly seems to be a development of 
the doctrine when the relevant verses are 
placed in their probable historical context 
(see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN) 
according to the Prophet’s biography (see 
SIRA AND THE QUR’AN) and the alleged 
dates and occasions of revelation (q.v.). 
First, most of the commands to the 
Prophet not to heed unbelievers fall in pas- 
sages attributed to the Meccan period. 
This suggests that the situation of Islam 
was not yet securely established, so that 
intrusive outside influences were to be 
feared and that such reminders were 
needed to avoid the temptation of taking 
an easier path of compromise. Also, no 
calls to obey the prophet Muhammad 
personally occur in Meccan passages of 
the Qur’an at all, perhaps because the 
Prophet’s authority was already accepted 
by his small following on a firsthand basis. 
In verses attributed to the Meccan period, 
only certain of the former prophets com- 
mand their followers to be obedient to 
them personally (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). These prophets include 
Noah (q.v.; Nah), Hid (q.v.), Salih (q.v.), 
Lot (q.v.; Lat), Shu‘ayb (q.v.), Aaron (q.v.5 
Hariin) and Jesus (q.v.; ‘Isa; cf. @ 20:90; 
26:108, 110, 126, 131, 144, 150, 163, 179; 43: 
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57, 63; 71:3). If a need to obey Muhammad 
is discoverable in such verses, it is only by 
implication, for no connection is made 
explicit there. 

Rather, all of the direct calls for obedi- 
ence to God and his Prophet come from 
passages considered Medinan, starting in 
1/622 but mostly dating from 4/626 and 
later. When Muhammad moved from lead- 
ing a small religious group trying to estab- 
lish itself at Mecca (q.v.) to actually 
founding a polity and eventually a sover- 
eign city-state at Medina (q.v.), obedience 
to him personally grew in importance as a 
theme (see POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN). As 
the Muslims became more numerous and 
started to be drawn from more diverse 
ethnic groups than the Quraysh (q.v.) 
alone, the need for personal obedience 
to the leader became more obvious (see 
GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN). 
This was especially the case when fighting 
(q.v.) was prescribed by qur’anic revelation 
(traditionally first in Q 22:39-40), requiring 
obedience to military commands. The 
command to fight was revealed either just 
before the second oath of al-‘Aqaba in 
621 G.E. (see OATHS; CONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES) or right after the emigration 
(q.v.5 Aaja) in 1/622 (see also WAR; EXPE- 
DITIONS AND BATTLES; JIHAD). 

Thereafter, the various oaths of alle- 
giance (bay ‘a or mubaya‘a) mentioned in the 
stva and the hadith (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN) constitute important milestones in 
the institutionalization of obedience to the 
Prophet in his lifetime. ‘The few chronolog- 
ical indications in these sources usually 
connect such oaths with the two oaths of 
al-‘Aqaba in 620-1 c.£. and the oath of 
al-Hudaybiya in 6/628. Only the latter, 
however, has a clear chronological con- 
nection with qur’anic verses — namely 
Q 48:10 and 48:18, wherein the allusions 
to a formal oath of allegiance clearly refer 
to al-Hudaybiya and are one of the best- 
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established chronological indications in the 
Quran. Other allusions to formal oaths of 
allegiance in Q 60:12 and Q g:111 are later, 
attributable to 8/629 and 9/630 respec- 
tively. The covenant (q.v.; mithaq) of Q 5:7, 
involving a promise of “We hear and 
obey,” must likewise refer to a contractual 
obligation of obedience by the believers 
but the verse most likely postdates al- 
Hudaybiya. Cognate verses, however, con- 
taining the phrase “We hear and obey” 

(Q 2:285; 24:51; cf. Q 64:16) may be earlier 
in date. Whatever the details, one sees a 
formalization of vows of obedience in the 
form of a personal oath of allegiance to 
the Prophet as the Medinan polity grew. 
On the other hand, long, late passages such 
as Q 9:38-57 and Q 9:81-106 suggest the 
continuing difficulty that the Prophet had 
in enforcing compliance. 

Later exegesis (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QURAN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL; EXE- 
GESIS OF THE QUR'AN: EARLY MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY) mostly equates obedience 
to God and the Prophet with obedience to 
the Qur'an and the sunna (q.v.) of the 
Prophet. Passages most often quoted in 
support of this include Q 4:58-69, 5:44-50 
and 33:36 as well as many hadiths. Pro- 
government interpretations are rare, as 
exegetes eventually do not consider Mus- 
lim polities legitimate successors of the 
Prophet, whatever the pretensions of the 
regimes themselves may have been. See 


also DISOBEDIENCE. 
Khalid Yahya Blankinship 
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Obscenity see CURSE 


Obstinacy see INSOLENCE AND OBSTINACY 


Occasions of Revelation 


Reports, transmitted generally from the 
Companions of Muhammad (see com- 
PANIONS OF THE PROPHET), detailing the 
cause, time and place of the revelation of a 
portion (usually a verse; see VERSES) of the 
Quran. Underlying the material trans- 
mitted as “occasions of revelation” (asbab 
al-nuzil) are certain understandings about 
the process of qur’anic revelation (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). The 
Qur'an is understood to have been re- 
vealed piece by piece over the period of 
some twenty-two years of Muhammad’s 
preaching career. Muslim exegetes (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) have thus approached the 
Qur'an through the framework of the life 
of Muhammad, for example speaking of it 
as having different characteristics during 
the time Muhammad was in Medina (q.v.) 
as compared to when he was in Mecca 
(q.v.). They also maintained that pieces of 
it were revealed in response to, or as reflec- 


tions of, certain situations in the life of 
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Muhammad. Both the structure and the 
contents of the Qur'an provided evidence 
to them of these conceptions (see LAN- 
GUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN; FORM 
AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN). The 
apparent conflict between these ideas and 
the normative Muslim notion that the 
Qur'an is the eternal word of God (q.v.; 
see also ETERNITY) seems to have occasion- 
ally surfaced; it is found both as a motif of 
argument between those who professed the 
Qur’an’s eternality and those who sup- 
ported the opposing doctrine of the 
Qur’an as the created word of God (see 
CREATEDNESS OF THE QUR’AN) and as a 
topos of inter-religious polemic. Ulti- 
mately, however, any conflict was resolved 
by the dogmatic assertion that there is no 
conflict and that God always acts in the 
best interests of his creation (q.v.). For 
example, the fifth/eleventh century author 
of Kitab al-mabani li-nazm al-ma Gni (40) sim- 
ply states that the Qur'an was revealed 
according to the needs of the situation but 
that the arrangement of the text as it 
stands today murrors that found in the eter- 
nal “heavenly tablet” (on the author of this 
text, see Gilliot, Sciences coraniques, 
57-60; see PRESERVED TABLET} BOOK; 
HEAVENLY BOOK). 

Working on the basis that the text was 
revealed in certain circumstances, it was 
apparent to the exegetes, then, that the 
correct interpretation of a given verse 
could depend upon knowing those circum- 
stances. This led to the identification and 
compilation of exegetical reports which 
talked about the revelation of a given 
verse; knowledge of those reports was 
asserted to be the key to all interpretation 
(although such claims are central to each 
and every approach to qur’anic exegesis). 
Historically, it is not certain how the com- 
pilation of the asbab al-nuzil occurred. The 
reports may have originated within the 
context of the life story of Muhammad 
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(see SIRA AND THE QUR’AN); they may have 
been found among the stock of material 
used by the popular preachers in early 
Islam (see TEACHING AND PREACHING THE 
QuR’AN); they may have been a part of the 
documentation used by legal scholars to 
understand how a qur’anic law was to be 
applied (see LAW AND THE QUR’AN); or they 
may have been a form of exegesis in and 
by themselves. 

Fundamentally, as the material has been 
discussed and collected by Muslim exe- 
getes, the sabab is differentiated by its liter- 
ary character. A sabab is a report in which 
something or someone is characterized as 
having been involved in some way in the 
life of Muhammad. The report will de- 
scribe an event or situation and will state, 
“then the verse was revealed” (fa-nazalat al- 
aya), connecting a particular qur’anic text 
to the situation. A typical example is as 
follows: 


“They are asking you about wine [q.v.] and 
maysir [a type of gambling, q.v.]. Say: in 
them both is great sin [see sIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR| and uses for the people, but their 
sin is greater than their use.” This verse 

[Q 2:219] was revealed about ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab and Mu‘adh b. Jabl and a group 
from the Ansar [“Helpers”; see EMIGRANTS 
AND HELPERS| who came to the Prophet 
and said, “Give us a ruling about wine and 
maysir for the two of them are destroyers of 
the intellect [q.v.] and plunderers of prop- 
erty [q.v.].” So God revealed this verse 
(Wahidi, Asbab, 64-5). 


Such reports were an integral part of all 
exegesis, although in the early centuries the 
material was not separated out in any 

way — neither by technical terminology 
nor by literary form. The book of Aba 
]-Hasan ‘Alt b. Ahmad al-Wahidi al- 
Nisabiirti (d. 468/1075), Aitab Asbab nuzil al- 
Quran, collected together as many reports 
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as the author could find, listing material 
relevant to sections of eighty-five stiras of 
the Quran. This work is both the most fa- 
mous of the genre devoted to gathering 
such material, and also one of the earliest 
(it is, at the very least, the work which 
firmly established the genre). Al-Wahidt’s 
work may be seen as emerging at the time 
of the rise of traditionalism within Islamic 
learning in general, a period in which the 
authority of tradition, rather than reason, 
was judged to be supreme (thus making 
sense of al-Wahidt’s explicit and polemical 
claim that the asbab are the key to exegesis). 
Several other works exist from the centu- 
ries after al-Wahidi which attempt either to 
gather more material or to refine the crite- 
ria used for collection. Among the works 
are those of al-‘Iraqi (d. 567/1171), who 
attempts to distinguish the occasions of 
revelation from the stories of the prophets 
(qisas al-anbiya’, see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD), two genres which al- 
Wahidi often conflates; al-Ja‘bari (d. 732/ 
1333), whose work provides an edited 
version of al-Wahidt’s text; Ibn Hajar 
(d. 852/1449), who provides a compendium 
of reports from classical tafsir sources; al- 
Suyiiti (d. 911/1505), who both supple- 
ments al-Wahidi’s sources (and thus has 
material on sections of 102 stiras) and elim- 
inates reports he considers inappropriate; 
and al-Ujhiri (d. 1190/1776), whose work 
gathers together material from various of 
the “sciences” (‘wlim) of the Qur’an includ- 
ing the “occasions of revelation” (see 
TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG 
sTupy). Other anonymous or unidentified 
works exist in the manuscript libraries of 
the world and a few modern works have 
been published, but overall the inventory 
of texts devoted to the topic is fairly slim as 
compared to such other exegetical genres 
as abrogation (q.v.), al-nasikh wa-l-mansikh. 
Within general exegetical texts, the asbab 
al-nuzul reports are usually integrated and 
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not distinguished from other material. 
When they are cited, they perform a num- 
ber of exegetical functions. Central to 
these functions is the reports’ capacity to 
embed lexical glosses, resolve literary fig- 
ures, support variant readings (see READ- 
INGS OF THE QUR'AN), provide narrative 
expansion (see NARRATIVES) and clarify 
contextual definition for narrative and 
legal purposes. 

Lexical glosses are easily incorporated in 
a story such that the wording of a qur’anic 
verse is restated: 


They said, “Oh Prophet of God, is charity 
given secretly better or charity given 
openly [see ALMsGIvING]?” So God re- 
vealed the verse [Q 2:271], “If you expose 
charity, it is still good. If you hide them 
and give them to the poor, that is better for 
you and will act as an atonement [q.v.| for 
you from your bad deeds” (Wahid, Asbab, 
82; see EVIL DEEDS). 


Here the qur’anic abda (tubdi), “expose,” is 
glossed as ‘alaniya, “give openly,” and akhfa 
(tukhfu), “hide,” as sirr, “secretly.” In other 
contexts, this type of glossing facilitates the 
restatement in literal language of the 
meaning of a qur’anic metaphor (q.v.) or 
the provision of a word left out by ellipsis. 
Different reports can also be cited in order 
to support different readings of the text. 
Narrative expansion seems to reflect the 
needs of the qur’anic storyteller and his 
audience. Many of the asbab al-nuziil re- 
ports answer the questions of curious peo- 
ple who will ask, “Who was it who said 
that?” or “Why did somebody do that?” 


‘All [see “ALI B. ABI TALIB] had only four 
dirhams. He gave away one of the dirhams 
at night, one at day, one secretly and one 
publicly. The Prophet said to him, “What 
has made you do this?” He said, “I did it so 
that I would be worthy of God who has 
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made a promise to me.” The Prophet said 
to him, “Now that is yours.” So God re- 
vealed the verse [Q 2:274], “Those who 
give their possessions at night and at day, 
secretly and in public, they will have their 
reward with their lord” (Wahidi, Asbad, 86; 
see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 


Such a report clarifies who it was who did 
the action with those specific characteris- 
tics (why are only these four types of giving 
specified, it may have been wondered). 
Noticeable in this particular instance are 
the possibilities for ideological argumenta- 
tion on the basis of the asbab al-nuziil 
reports. For example, this story would 
support the Shits (see SHI'IsM AND THE 
QuR’AN) and their claims about “Ali. 

While reports may well have additional 
implications in the legal realm, the impetus 
and relevance of the reports seem to lie 
primarily elsewhere. For example, when 
the Qur'an proclaims in Q 2:189, “It is not 
piety to enter houses from their rear,” it is 
difficult for the curious listener not to 
wonder just who it was who would have 
done such a thing (it was the pagan Arabs, 
although the circumstances under which 
they would have done so have varying 
interpretations; see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
AND THE QUR'AN). Likewise, when the 
Quran states in Q 2:116, “They say, ‘God 
has taken a son; glory be to him!” a sabab 
can answer the question of who “they” 
were who said such a thing (it was the Jews 
of Medina and the Christians of Najran 
[q.v.], according to Wahidi, Asha, 36; see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY). 

Delimitation of the context of a given 
verse can in itself serve a number of func- 
tions. Sometimes, it is necessary to be able 
to assert the limits to a qur’anic pericope in 
order to avoid misinterpretation of the fol- 
lowing verses. In that sense, the asbab func- 
tion as indicating paragraphs within the 
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otherwise unpunctuated text. This can pre- 
vent interpretations that could have serious 
legal implications. One such example may 
be seen in Q 2:114-5. The first verse deals 
with the destruction of mosques (in some 
asbab reports this is specified as the Chris- 
tians destroying the temple in Jerusalem 
[q.v.], Wahidt, Asbab, 33; see MOSQUE); 
verse 115 then goes on to say “To God 
belongs the east and the west; wherever 
you turn, the face of God (q.v.) is there.” 
There are some interpreters, then, who 
suggest that these two verses go together; 
that is, Q 2:115 refers to situations in which 
a mosque has been destroyed and thus the 
qibla (q.v.) cannot be determined (Qurtubt, 
Jamis 11, 83). A great majority of reports, 
however, separate the context of the two 
verses and, for the latter, speak of a situa- 
tion in which some people at the time of 
Muhammad were traveling (either with or 
without the Prophet; the story varies; see 
JOURNEY; TRIPS AND VOYAGES) and they 
stopped for prayer (q.v.). Because it was 
cloudy, dark or foggy they could not deter- 
mine the gibla. Everyone prayed in the 
direction that they thought best but in the 
morning the error became clear. Then this 
verse was revealed. While this situation 
may be thought to follow the same princi- 
ple as that of the destroyed mosque in 

Q 2:114, the report makes it clear that the 
ruling of verse 115 is not limited by the spe- 
cific situation of verse 114 and has more 
general applicability (see Suyttt, Lubab, 
26-7, for one example). As is characteristic 
of the asbab al-nuzil literature, however, 
another series of reports is found which 
provides a radically different situation for 
the revelation of Q 2:115, separating it 
even further from verse 114. These reports 
all relate to the permission given to per- 
form the supererogatory prayer while 
riding a camel regardless of the direction 
being faced (see Wahidt, Asbab, 35, for one 


example). 
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Overall, but perhaps best understood as 
their primary function, the asbab al-nuzil 
reports serve to “historicize” the Qur’an; 
they ground the text firmly in the life of 
Muhammad and make an otherwise con- 
text-vague text very much a part of the 
seventh century Hijaz (see HISTORY AND 
THE QUR'AN; CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). Regardless of what the report 
might say in terms of the details, this speci- 
ficity always underlies the story, regardless 
of how trivial or how complex it may be. 
Muslim exegetes express this sense by 
pointing out the way in which the material 
demonstrates that the Quran really is reve- 
lation: the sabab is the proof of God’s con- 
cern for his creation. Al-Suyati (/igan, i, 83) 
explains this by saying that the sabab is the 
“rope” — that being one of the root senses 
of the word sabab itself — by which human 
contemplation of the Quran may ascend 
to the highest levels even while dealing 


with the mundane aspects of the text. 
Andrew Rippin 
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Ocean see WATER 


Odors and Smells 


Aromas — both pleasant and unpleas- 

ant — detected with the olfactory sense. 
In contrast to the many references to the 
senses of hearing and sight (see SEEING 
AND HEARING), smell is rarely mentioned in 
the Qur’an. Two words from the root 7-w-h 
are used in this respect: rth and rayhan. The 
former appears nearly always with the 
meaning of “wind” (see AIR AND WIND), 
but on one occasion (Q 12:94) it is said that 
Joseph’s (q.v.) father (see JAcoB) perceives 
his son’s scent (#h) in the shirt brought to 
him by his brothers (see BROTHER AND 
BROTHERHOOD). As for the latter word, it 
occurs in Q 55:12, in the context of a de- 
scription of God’s creation (q.v.): “Fruits, 
and palm-trees (see DATE PALM) with 
sheaths, and grain in the blade (see 
GRASSES), and fragrant herbs (rayhan)” 

(Q 55:11-2; see AGRICULTURE AND VEGE- 
TATION). The sweet odor which character- 
izes herbs such as basil-royal, common 
sweet basil or ocimum basilicum (see 
Lane, s.v. rayhan) is considered here as 

one of God’s gifts to humankind (see 
BLESSING). Herbal fragrances are, how- 
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ever, absent from the abundant references 
to heavenly gardens (see GARDEN), where 
other and more precious odors can be 
found. 

Although the Quran does not mention 
general Arabic terms for perfumes, such as 
{tb or Ur, it does mention that, in paradise 
(q.v.), “the pious shall drink of a cup (see 
CUPS AND VESSELS) whose mixture is cam- 
phor” (q.v.; Q 76:5) and “they are given to 
drink of a wine (q.v.) sealed whose seal is 
musk” (Q 83:25-6; see INTOXICANTS). In the 
hadith literature (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN), camphor, which is distilled from 
the camphor tree, is repeatedly referred to 
in the context of funeral ceremonies (see 
DEATH AND THE DEAD). In the biographical 
texts about Zaynab, the daughter of the 
Prophet (see FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; 
PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE), Muhammad, 
upon her death, is depicted as having 
ordered Zaynab’s corpse washed. In these 
accounts, the body was afterwards per- 
fumed with camphor (cf. Bukhari, Sahih, 1, 
316-7). In Islamic culture, musk, a perfume 
derived from animal products, has been 
traditionally considered as the best and 
most expensive of all perfumes; in the 
hadith literature, it is used to perfume the 
Prophet’s head. The hadith literature also 
describes the sand of the rivers in paradise 
(see WATER OF PARADISE) as being made of 
musk. Both camphor and musk, which 
were not known in classical antiquity, are 
of east Asian origins. Shortly before the 
advent of Islam they are documented in 
the Sasanid empire and in Byzantium (see 
BYZANTINES). Musk was mentioned in pre- 
Islamic Arabic poetry (see PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN; POETRY AND 
POETS), as is attested in the poems by Imrw’ 
al-Qays. The presence of musk in the 
Quran was to give this perfume a height- 
ened status among other fragrances, en- 
hancing its aromatic qualities with an 


added religious prestige. Musk and 
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camphor were also used for pharmaceuti- 
cal recipes and, in the luxurious and cos- 
mopolitan kitchen of the ‘Abbasid caliphs, 
for cookery (see MEDICINE AND THE 
QUR’AN; FOOD AND DRINK). 

On a more common level of consump- 
tion, good smell (al-rih al-tayyib) could be 
obtained through other and less expensive 
perfumes. There was a general apprecia- 
tion of the well-being that is derived from 
good smells and odors. Well-known tradi- 
tions speak of the love of the Prophet for 
three things in this world: prayer (q.v.), 
women (see WOMEN AND THE QUR’AN) and 
perfume. According to ‘A’isha (see ‘A’ISHA 
BINT ABI BAKR), the Prophet was preceded 
by his scent and his favorite perfumes were 
musk and amber. Perfuming the body was, 
according to the hadith, a part of bodily 
hygiene (see CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION), 
which includes bathing, the use of a tooth- 
brush, hair care, etc. While perfumes were 
accepted for both women and men, many 
traditions discourage the former from us- 
ing them both within and outside the 
home, except when it is for the pleasure of 
their husbands. 


Manuela Marin 
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Oft-Repeated 


One of the names of the Qur'an (q.v.) or of 
parts of it. The Arabic form mathani is the 
plural of mathna or mathnat, and 1s a deriva- 
tive of the root th-n-y, which signifies repe- 
tition, duplication. In Q 39:23, the form 
mathant occurs within the following descrip- 
tion of the Qur'an: “God has sent down 
the fairest discourse as a book (q.v.), sumilar 
in its oft-repeated (mutashabihan mathantya), 
whereat shiver the skins of those who fear 
(q.v.) their lord (q.v.)....” 

The most prevalent explanation is that 
the scripture has been called mathani be- 
cause its various themes — religious duties, 
laws and regulations (i.e. Tabart, Ta/si; i, 
103; see LAW AND THE QUR'AN; BOUND- 
ARIES AND PREGEPTS), stories of previous 
prophets (i.e. Suyatt, Zigan, 1, 184; see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; NARRA- 
TIVES), allusions to the reward awaiting 
the righteous in paradise (q.v.) and of the 
punishment of the sinners in hell (see HELL 
AND HELLFIRE; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; 
SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR) — are repeated 
(yuthanna) throughout its chapters. Less 
frequently encountered explanations are 
that the Qur'an is recited repeatedly and 
the audience never finds it boring (see 
RECITATION OF THE QUR’AN). Another 
explanation takes mathani as denoting the 
praise (thana)) of God that is reiterated in 
the Qur'an (see GLORIFIGATION OF GOD; 
LAUDATION). 

The term mathani does not, however, al- 
ways denote the entire Qur'an: it is also 
explained as standing only for certain parts 
of scripture. This meaning is seen in the 
explanation that the term stands for the 
suffixes of the verses (Mawardt, Nukat, v, 
123), which would be an allusion to the re- 
petitive rhymed form of the verses (q.v.; see 
also LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QURAN; 
FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QURAN). 
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More prevalent is the identification of the 
term with qur’anic chapters or groups of 
chapters. This is the case in traditions stat- 
ing that mathani are the stiras (q.v.) that 
come next (thand) in terms of length to the 
siras containing at least a hundred verses. 
‘Twenty to twenty-six siiras are included in 
this group. 

The perception of the term mathani as 
standing for some chapters of the Qur'an 
underlies also the interpretations of 
Q 15:87, in which God says to the qur’anic 
Prophet: “We have given you seven of the 
mathani and the glorious Qur'an.” Muslim 
exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) have offered a 
variety of interpretations for the “seven of 
the mathani,” most of which hold that seven 
mathant out of the entire Qur'an are meant. 
The closing phrase, “and the glorious 
Qur'an,” is explained as denoting the rest 
of the Quran that has been given to the 
qur anic Prophet in addition to the seven 
mathani. 

The seven mathani are defined in two 
major ways. First, the seven longest chap- 
ters of the Qur'an. Muslim exegetes 
explain that they were named mathani 
because of their repetitive treatment of 
various subjects, such as legal matters, 
stories, parables and admonitions (see 
WARNING). The second definition is the 
seven verses of the opening chapter (Q 1, 
Surat al-Fatiha; see FATIHA) of the Qur'an. 
Muslim exegetes explain that the verses of 
the Fatiha have been called mathani be- 
cause they are repeated (tuthanna) daily in 
every prayer (q.v.; cf. Tabart, Tafst,; i, 103). 
A different explanation is that the Fatiha 
was called mathani because God gave it 
exclusively (istathnaha) to the qur’anic 
Prophet, and withheld it from all other 
prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD). Yet another interpretation is that 
this stira has been divided into two (ithnan) 
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parts, one containing the praise of God 
and the other, the entreaty of his servants. 
Another explanation is that some words 
and phrases are repeated in it, etc. An 
interpretation appearing only in relatively 
late commentaries identifies the seven 
mathani with the seven hawamim, i.e. the 
siras opening with the letters ha’ and mim 
(see MYSTERIOUS LETTERS). 

There is also an interpretation that places 
the seven mathani outside the scope of the 
Quran, and is included in a tradition of 
Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765), the sixth Shit 
imam (q.v.; see also SHI‘ISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). He reportedly said that the seven 
mathani are seven exclusive virtues (karamdat) 
by which God has honored his Prophet: 

(1) righteousness, (2) prophethood, (3) 
mercy (q.v.), (4) compassion, (5) love (see 
LOVE AND AFFECTION), (6) friendship (see 
FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP), (7) sechina (q.v.; 
Mawardi, Nukat, iii, 171). Other Shit tradi- 
tions identify the seven mathani with seven 
Shit imams (‘Ayyasht, Ta/st; ii, 269-70). 

Nevertheless, some exegetes held that the 
“seven of the mathant” and the “glorious 
Quran” are identical, being merely differ- 
ent designations of the one and the same 
object that was given to the qur’anic 
Prophet. The clause “and the glorious 
Quran” was explained as providing addi- 
tional praise to the object described as 
“seven of the mathani.” From the syntacti- 
cal point of view it was explained as a 
shortened or condensed form signifying: 
“~.. and [they, i.e. the seven mathani, are] 
the glorious Qur'an.” 

The object designated as “the seven 
mathanv” and as “the glorious Quran” is 
explained in a variety of ways. Some exe- 
getes identify it again with the Fatiha, in 
which case “the glorious Qur'an” features 
as a name of this particular chapter, the 
seven verses of which constitute the seven 
mathani. Yet other traditions say that the 
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object named “the seven mathant” and “the 
glorious Qur'an” is actually the entire 
Quran. In this case the seven mathani are 
taken as signifying seven repetitive aspects 
of the Qur’an’s contents: (1) commands 
(see COMMANDMENTS), (2) prohibitions (see 
FORBIDDEN), (3) good tidings (see Goop 
NEWS), (4) warnings (see WARNER), (5) para- 
bles (q.v.), (6) divine mercy, (7) stories of 
past generations (q.v.). 

In accordance with the notion that the 
seven mathani are the entire Qur'an, some 
exegetes say that their number denotes 
the seven asbd‘ i.e. the seven parts into 
which the Qur’an is divided, or its seven 


volumes. 
Uri Rubin 
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Old Age see YOUTH AND OLD AGE; 
BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF 
LIFE 


Olives see AGRICULTURE AND 


VEGETATION 


Omens - see poRTENTS; DIVINATION; 


FORETELLING 


Omnipotence see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE 


Opponent see ENEMIES 
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Opposition to Muhammad 


Resistance to the political and religious 
authority (q.v.) of Muhammad. ‘The 
Quran is very much a document that 
shows the struggle of a new faith (q.v.) 
coming into existence, and the career of 
Muhammad is very much the story of a 
man who eventually defeated all odds 
when shaping the first community of 
believers (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QUR'AN). Additionally, the qur’anic 
concept of prophecy (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD) is profoundly marked by 
the experience of opposition (see Q 25:315 
40:5). The fact of being opposed both 
theologically and politically (see poLirics 
AND THE QUR'AN; THEOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN) has marked Islam from its begin- 
nings, and the successful effort to over- 
come opposition was an important factor 
in its development which led to a self- 
confident religion of great appeal to 
possible converts. 

Theological opposition was leveled 
against the tenets of the new faith as 
preached by the Prophet; political opposi- 
tion was directed first against the social 
and economic consequences of nascent 
Islam in Muhammad’s hometown (see 
MECCA), then against the claim to hege- 
mony of the quickly expanding Muslim 
community in Medina (q.v.). The most 
serious theological opposition came from 
Jews (see JEWS AND JUDAISM), while the 
Meccan pagans were hardly able, as far as 
we know, to counter Muhammad’s mono- 
theistic vision (see below; see POLYTHEISM 
AND ATHEISM; SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION 
IN PRE-ISLAMIC). The Christians (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), who are 
generally portrayed in a more favorable 
light in the Islamic sources, appear less 
eager to enter into discussions with the 
Prophet (see DEBATE AND DISPUTATION) 
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and are more frequently reported as hav- 
ing been persuaded by the new message. 
Active political and military opposition 
against Muhammad and his followers was 
primarily the work of the Meccans (see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; FIGHTING); the 
Jewish tribes in Medina and Khaybar 
opposed the Prophet without resorting to 
open aggression (although not a few 
sources tend to stress that the Jews either 
provoked the Muslims or took active meas- 
ures against them). Even Muhammad’s 
own family (see FAMILY OF THE PROPHET) 
were guilty of opposing him (cf. Q 111:1-5, 
and commentaries on this siira). 
Muhammad, who acted both as prophet 
and founder of a new religion and as a 
political and military leader of his support- 
ers, was, naturally, the main target of the 
opponents of early Islam, no matter how 
their hostile intentions were defined. With 
the concerns of faith and the duties of the 
believers inextricably linked in his person, 
opposing the Prophet meant opposing 
God, or, put differently: “Whosoever 
obeys the messenger, thereby obeys God” 
(Q 4:80; see also Q 4:1523 58:5; 59:7). Asa 
result of the opposition that arose against 
his person, Muhammad suffered, during 
his years in Mecca, from humiliation, deri- 
sion (see MOCKERY) and from being treated 
either like a madman (see INSANITY) or an 
outcast. Some people would even fling 
pebbles at him while he was praying and 
others kicked stones at him so that he had 
to run away with bleeding feet. During the 
Medinan period (see CHRONOLOGY AND 
THE QUR'AN), he had to survive various 
attempts at his life, be it the poison of a 
Jewish woman or the drawn sword of a 
bedouin (q.v.; it is nevertheless difficult, as 
a perusal of the relevant sources shows, to 
link the specific events as reported in Is- 
lamic tradition and sia literature with the 


rather vague qur anic allusions to such 
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attempts: Q 5:11; 8:30, 71; 16:127; 48:20; 
see SIRA AND THE QUR'AN). 

Muhammad’s reaction against his oppo- 
nents varied in time and according to the 
possibilities within his reach. In the Mec- 
can period, he was satisfied — due to the 
lack of effective means and a large group 
of followers — to merely censure the activ- 
ities of his opponents and to turn his back 
on them in patience and to leave their 
punishment to God (see TRUST AND 
PATIENCE; PUNISHMENT STORIES). This 
attitude becomes obvious from numerous 
quranic verses that are traditionally reck- 
oned to belong to Meccan siiras (e.g. 

Q 6:66-70; 10:108; 13:43; 15:89-99; 16:125-8, 
etc.). Also, the so-called “punishment sto- 
ries” (Straflegenden; see the list in Watt-Bell, 
Introduction, 132) were to provide the 
Prophet with fitting examples of what had 
happened in earlier times and in analogous 
situations. Once in Medina, however, and 
with military means at his disposal, the 
Prophet did not limit himself anymore to 
simply accusing and warning (q.v.) his 
opponents, but called his followers to 
actively fight for the cause of Islam 

(Q 2:190-3, 216; 3:14.63 4:75 £, 84, 89 £; 
8:39, 65; 9:13 f., 29, 1233 47:45 61:4) and 
was himself ordered to be the first in line 
(Q 9:73; see JIHAD). The cause of Islam was 
thus no longer the cause of God alone, and 
Muhammad exhorted the members of his 
community: “O believers! Fight the unbe- 
lievers who are in your vicinity and let 
them find you ruthless! And know that 
God supports the godfearing” (Q 9:123; see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) — a sentiment very 
much in contrast to Muhammad’s passive 
stance during his former stay in Mecca. 
The transfer of power from God’s hands 
into those of humans, that is, the switch 
from relying on eschatological punishment 
to settling matters in this world, seems 
complete (see ESGHATOLOGY). 
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As mentioned above, the two main 
groups of opponents during the career of 
Muhammad were the Meccan pagans and 
the Jews. Both were eventually subdued by 
more or less violent means (see below). ‘The 
Christians — much fewer in number than 
the Arabian Jews — never posed the same 
threat to the Prophet’s community, and the 
encounter with the Christian population in 
northern Arabia (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
AND THE QUR'AN) and southern Syria (q.v.) 
in the last years of Muhammad’s lifetime 
generally did not lead to bellicose events; 
any conflicts were settled peacefully, e.g. by 
contracts (see GONTRAGTS AND ALLIANCES). 
‘The same may be said of the bedouin 
tribes of the Hijaz (al-a rab, see ARABS), 
who often opposed the Prophet’s efforts to 
rally them to his cause (e.g. Q 48:11, 16) and 
thus, for a long time, were not an integral 
part of the nascent Islamic community (see 
Q 9:97-9). Also, tensions among the inhab- 
itants of Medina had led to the formation 
of an, as it were, intra-Islamic group of 
opponents (a considerable part of whom 
were Jewish converts) known as “the hypo- 
crites” (al-mundafiqiin, see HYPOCRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY; MOSQUE OF THE DISSENSION). 
Even though they feature prominently in 
the Medinan siiras (e.g. Q 59:11 f.; 63:1-8, 
but also 9:74, 106), their role can only be 
reconstructed from the extant sources with 
difficulty; nevertheless, their influence on 
the course of events in Medina as well as 
their potentially detrimental activities do 
not appear very threatening, at least when 
compared to those of the Meccans and 
the Jews. 


The Meccan pagans 
From the beginning of his prophetic mis- 
sion, Muhammad had to cope with the 
fierce opposition of many of his Meccan 
compatriots. Curiously, the qur’anic data 
suggest that their opposition was primarily 
directed against elements of monotheist 
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belief (Q 6:25), such as the resuscitation of 


the dead (see RESURRECTION), the day of 


judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT) or the 


denial of the existence of Arabian deities. 
In Islamic tradition, however, the pagans 
hardly figure as opponents on religious 
grounds. ‘The few pagan “priests” (kuhhan, 
see SOOTHSAYERS) who appear in siva litera- 
ture and related genres are not depicted as 
Muhammad’s opponents but rather foretell 
or announce his prophethood. The Mec- 
can leaders, on the other hand, are shown 
as being driven by the interest to preserve 
the status quo of the Meccan hierarchy, 

as well as by economic considerations (in 
order to save their sources of income 
which depended on pagan festivities); this 
is in accordance with the Qur'an, which 
often censures their material greed (e.g. 

Q 89:17-20; 104:1-3; see WEALTH; MARKETS; 
SELLING AND BUYING; CARAVAN). When 
speaking, however, about the Meccan 
period as represented in the Qur'an, W.M. 
Watt rightly observes: “There are virtually 
no factual details about the persons who 
accepted Islam, and only a modicum of 
general information about the opponents. 
Most of this last is about the verbal argu- 
ments between these and Muhammad” 
(Watt, Mecca, 81). 

What the Qur’an does, in fact, convey is 
the sense of oppression Muhammad must 
have felt in Mecca, coupled with an inabil- 
ity to counteract such adversities and even 
a fear of giving in to the pagans (Q 17:73 f; 
see SATANIC VERSES). Over the years, 
Muhammad’s followers grew in number; 
with this, the opposition of the Meccans 
became less restrained. Some Muslims 
resorted to leaving their hometown and 
went into exile in Ethiopia (see ABYSSINIA). 
The Prophet himself first tried to gain a 
foothold in nearby ‘Taif but, when this had 
failed, he reached an agreement with the 
people of Medina at ‘Aqaba. Thus the 
emigration (q.v.) of the Prophet to Medina 
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was, initially, the outcome of the Meccans’ 
opposition (Q 47:13). Many of his followers 
accompanied Muhammad, and the Qur’an 
alludes in a number of verses not only to 
the general hardships endured by the early 
Muslims (Q 2:155, 3:120, 3:186, 60:2), but 
also to the painful experience of losing 
one’s home and possessions: “And those 
that emigrated in God’s cause (see PATH 
OR Way) after they were wronged, we shall 
surely lodge them in this world in a goodly 
lodging; and the wage of the world to 
come is greater, did they but know” 

(Q 16:41; see also Q 4:100 f., 16:110, 22:39, 
60:8 f.). 

The Medinan period brought about the 
change from putting up with pagan oppo- 
sition to striking back. Muslims and Mec- 
cans met each other in various skirmishes 
and bigger clashes, several of which are 
described at length in the Qur'an, al- 
though even among the “orthodox” non- 
quranic sources, there is no complete 
unanimity — with the exception of Q 3:123 
(battle of Badr), Q 33:20-5 (War of the 
Ditch; see PEOPLE OF THE DITCH; EXPE- 
DITIONS AND BATTLES) and Q 9:25 f. (battle 
of Hunayn [q.v.]) — as to which verses re- 
fer to which event. The early ¢afstr works in 
particular, e.g. those by Mujahid (d. 104/ 
722) and Muqatil (d. 150/767), often yield 
accounts different from the later accepted 
versions. Up to the decisive treaty of al- 
Hudaybiya, traditionally associated with 
Q 48 (Surat al-Fath, “Victory”), however, 
the Meccan opposition had gradually lost 
much of its force, and the Muslim con- 
quest of Mecca largely put an end to the 
Meccan opposition (Q 110, Strat al-Nasr, 
“Succor”). 


The Arabian Jews 
Muhammad encountered the opposition of 
Jews while still living in Mecca, although 
non-verbal conflict broke out only when he 
was in Medina. Aside from the pagans, 
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Muhammad appealed particularly to the 
Jews (Q 2:40-8), despite knowing that their 
aversion was the greatest: “That because 
God has sent down the book (q.v.) with the 
truth; and those that differ regarding the 
book, are showing strong enmity [?]” 

(Q 2:176; cf. Paret, Mohammad, 28; see 
PEOPLE OF THE BOOK). And although the 
Qur'an repeatedly stresses that putting in 
doubt elements of faith and resorting to 
dispute is merely a general human trait 

(Q 18:54; 22:3, 8), the Jews — both in the 
Qur'an and the Islamic tradition — are 
portrayed as having been the most tena- 
cious antagonists of Muhammad (although 
the Christians, too, had a share in that; cf. 
Q 2:139; 3:65). In sta literature, already in 
the pivotal account by Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/ 
767), we normally find one or more lengthy 
chapters that deal with Muhammad’s 
theological discussions with the Jews, 
together with indications of which qur’anic 
verses were either the subject or the result 
of those disputes; such discussions, both 
with Jews and other opponents, are 
reflected variously in the Qur’an, in 
particular in the verses which start with the 
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phrase “They question you about...” (e.g. 
Q 2:217, 219; 5:45; 7:187; 17:85; 18:83, etc.). 
Inevitably, the Prophet is depicted as 
defeating the arguments of his opponents, 
who then take to cheating (q.v.) or will not 
argue on the accurate record of their 
revealed scriptures (Q 2:75; see also 2:89-91, 
101; See FORGERY). 

In Medina, when Muhammad distanced 
himself from pagan opposition, the Jewish 
opposition soon became a major preoccu- 
pation. After initial and intense follow-ups 
to the disputes in Mecca, between the 
years 2/624 and 5/627 the Muslim com- 
munity got rid of the three major Jewish 
tribes: they expelled the Jewish Bana 
Qaynuqa' and Bani Il-Nadir from Medina, 
while the Bani Qurayza were killed and 
enslaved (see NADIR, BANU AL-; QAYNUQA‘; 
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QuRrAyzA). The qur’anic verses tradition- 
ally associated with these events by the 
Muslim scholars are Q 33:26 f. and 

Q 59:1-15. Moreover, during the same pe- 
riod some leaders of the Jewish opposition, 
notably Ka’b b. al-Ashraf, were assassi- 
nated either in Medina or Khaybar; the 
latter town was conquered in 7/628. In the 
sources it remains unclear, however, 
whether at that point there were no Jews 
left in the Hijaz or whether some Jewish 
settlements (e.g. Fadak) persisted. 

Finally, it must be remarked that a recon- 
struction of the events relating to the 
opposition to Muhammad and their rele- 
vant chronology relies heavily on the infor- 
mation provided in the vast Islamic 
tradition, as well as on the commonly 
accepted chronology of qur’anic verses. 
Many studies in recent years have shown 
that the historical value of this tradition 
cannot always be trusted (see COLLECTION 
OF THE QUR'AN; HADITH AND THE QUR'AN; 
POST-ENLIGHTENMENT AGADEMIG STUDY 
OF THE QuR’AN). On the other hand, by no 
means should Islamic tradition be consid- 
ered irrelevant, as it might be utilized 
either in tracing the ideological differences 
within early Islam or in unearthing ac- 
counts which do not fit the “canonical” 
Islamic view (as developed from the late 
second/eighth century onwards); it could 
thus deepen or change our future under- 
standing of early Islamic history. 


Marco Scholler 
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Oppressed on Earth, The 


Those with no political or other power; the 
downtrodden. Several verses of the Qur’an 
refer to those who are “weak” (da 7% pl. 
du‘afa’, and other derivatives of d-<f 

Q 2:266, 282; 4:9; 9:91; 11:91; 14:21; 40:47) 
or those who are “deemed or made weak” 
(mustad‘af, pl. mustad ‘afin, as well as the 
tenth verbal form of d- Q 4:75, 97-8; 
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7:75; 8:26; 28:4-5; 3431-3). R.B. Serjeant 
(The dat 33) has argued that the qur’anic 
term da7 does not simply mean “weak,” 
but rather usually refers to “persons with- 
out the capacity to fight for and defend 
themselves” (see FIGHTING; OPPRESSION). 
By extension, it refers to the peasants and 
shepherds (see POVERTY AND THE POOR), 
to women (see WOMEN AND THE QUR’AN) 
and children (q.v.), to clients (see CLIENTS 
AND CLIENTAGE) and slaves (see SLAVES 
AND SLAVERY), and to all those who do not 
bear arms and are dependent on others for 
their protection. The term mustad‘af often 
has connotations similar or identical to 
those of the da7(ibid., 36) but especially 
those of degradation and debasement and 
often also of persecution. Q 28:4-6 de- 
scribes Pharaoh’s (q.v.) persecution when 
“he had exalted himself in the land and 
had divided its inhabitants into sects 
(shiya‘an, see SHIA), abasing (yastad7/u) one 
party of them, slaughtering their sons and 
sparing their women, for he was of the 
workers of corruption (q.v.). Yet we desired 
to be gracious to those that were abased in 
the land, and to make them leaders 
(a’mmatan, see KINGS AND RULERS; IMAM), 
and make them the inheritors, and to es- 
tablish them in the land.” A tradition in 
al-Tabart (d. 310/923; Tarikh, 1, 1563 £; 
also Serjeant, The da % 34 f.) characterizes 
the earliest followers of Muhammad as 
“the weak (al-du‘afa.), the poor, the young, 
and women.” In Q 8:26, in what is often 
understood by the exegetes to refer to the 
condition of the earliest Muslims in Mecca 
(q.v.) before the migration (see EMIGRA- 
TION) to Medina (q.v.), God reminds the 
believers of God’s favor on them at a time 
“when you were few and abased in the 
land (mustad ‘afuna fi l-ard)... he gave you 
refuge and confirmed you with his help.” 
In Q 4:75, the believers are reproached for 
not fighting “in the way of God (see PATH 
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OR way), and for the men, women, and 
children who, being abased, say, “Our lord, 
bring us forth from this city (q.v.) whose 
people are evildoers (zalim).” 

Those who are thus abased or oppressed 
are expected to migrate from the land 
where they have been persecuted. ‘To have 
the ability to migrate from such a land and 
yet not do so is enough to imperil one’s sal- 
vation (q.v.), as the Qur’an’s strong admo- 
nition of those who falsely claim the status 
of the mustad‘¢fan makes clear (Q 4:97-9). 
This admonition refers, according to many 
exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN, 
GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), to those people 
in Mecca who had converted to Islam but 
had not migrated to Medina even though 
they had the ability to do so. Many of 
them were forced to participate in the 
battle of Badr (q.v.) on the side of the Mec- 
cans and against the Muslims of Medina 
(Tabart, Tafsir, ix, 100-12). The status of 
those killed while fighting on the side of 
the unbelievers, or those who died while 
still in Mecca was held by many exegetes to 
be the same as that of the unbelievers 
themselves, even though they claimed to 
have been coerced (cf. ibid., 1x, 102 [no. 
10259], 104 f. [no. 10263]; see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF; HYPOGRITES AND HYPOCRISY). 
Those, however, who were entirely lacking 
in any means to migrate — and who were, 
therefore, genuinely powerless — were 
excused. The famous scholar and Qur’an 
exegete Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 67-8/686-8) 
claimed, together with his mother, to be 
among such mustad ‘afin in Mecca (‘Tabari, 
Tafst, ix, 106 f.), though the exegetes found 
it more difficult to extend the same justifi- 
cation to his father, al-“Abbas — the uncle 
of the Prophet (see FAMILY OF THE 
PROPHET) and the progenitor of the 
“Abbasid dynasty — who had fought on 
the side of the pagan Meccans under what 


he reportedly claimed were circumstances 
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of coercion (cf. ibid., 1x, 106, no. 10265). 

The mustad ‘fun in the Qur'an include 
believers as well as unbelievers. Though 
their status as mustad ‘afun is defined by their 
dependence on others and/or by their 
lowly and persecuted condition in society, 
the Quran pointedly notes that each indi- 
vidual bears sole responsibility for his or 
her moral conduct and is to be held 
accountable for it (see ETHICS AND THE 
QUR’AN; FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION; 
on children as mustad afin in the sense of 
not bearing such responsibility, however, cf. 
van Ess, 76, i, 277). To argue, like those of 
the du‘afa’/mustad ‘afin who are consigned 
to hell (see HELL AND HELLFIRE), that they 
had merely followed their leaders in error 
(q.v.) would be as futile as to call upon the 
latter for any help on or after the day of 
judgment (cf. Q 14:21; 34:31-3; 40:4.7-8; see 
LAST JUDGMENT; INTERCESSION). 

Many modern Muslims have seen in 
God’s promise to establish the mustad ‘afin 
on earth, and to make them its leaders, a 
quranic sanction for revolutionary activ- 
ism (see REBELLION). Franz Fanon’s The 
wretched of the earth was translated by ‘Ali 
Sharr‘ati in the early 1960s as Mostadz ‘afin-i 
zamin, thus contributing to the social revo- 
lutionary connotations of this qur’anic 
term, which now came to be understood as 
“the oppressed” and the disinherited in the 
sense, primarily, of being economically 
exploited (see Economics). Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s speeches before and immedi- 
ately after the Iranian revolution of 1979 
were laced with references to the mustad a- 
Jun in this sense, and he often spoke of 
them as the main supporters of the revolu- 
tion and thus as the people deserving to be 
its principal beneficiaries. A “Mustad‘afin 
Foundation” (bunyad-i mustad‘afin) was 
established in 1979 (as the successor to the 
powerful Pahlavi Foundation) to appropri- 
ate the properties belonging to those asso- 
ciated with the overthrown regime and to 
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redistribute them among the poor; and the 
mustad afin were prominent among those 
mobilized for participation in the Iran- 
Iraq war (1980-88). E. Abrahamian (Aho- 
meinism, 52) has argued, however, that after 
the revolution, Khomeini came to moder- 
ate considerably his earlier rhetoric about 
a class struggle between the oppressed and 
their wealthy exploiters, and spoke increas- 
ingly of the need for harmonious ties be- 
tween the middle and the lower classes; the 
term mustad‘afun now “became — like the 
term sans culottes in the French Revolu- 
tion — a political label for the new re- 
gime’s supporters and included wealthy 
bazaar merchants.” 

In the context of the struggle against 
apartheid in South Africa, qur’anic refer- 
ences to the mustad‘afun became the basis of 
an Islamic variant of “liberation theology,” 
with the prophet Muhammad and indeed 
all the other prophets being seen as having 
struggled on behalf of the oppressed and 
the exploited. Where earlier understand- 
ings of the quranic references to the 
mustad afin seem to suggest that people 
would be judged in the hereafter on the 
basis of their conduct (see REGORD OF 
HUMAN ACTIONS; ESCHATOLOGY), and irre- 
spective of their social standing in the 
world, certain contemporary religious 
intellectuals in South Africa have argued 
that the solidarity of the oppressed tran- 
scends differences of faith, and that the 
Qur’4n comes down on the side of the 
mustad ‘afin even when they are not believ- 
ers (Esack, Quran, liberation and pluralism, 
98-103 and passim; see also POLITICS AND 
THE QUR'AN). 


Muhammad Qasim Zaman 
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Oppression 


Unjust or cruel exercise of authority or 
power. There is no single word in the 
Qur'an that perfectly translates the term 
“oppression.” An array of words, such as 
baghy (attested seven times), gahr (ten times), 
tughyan (nine times; cf. Izutsu, Structure, 
140-2), ‘udwan (seven times; cf. Izutsu, Séruc- 
lure, 161-4), istid Gf (five times) and the most 
frequently attested, zulm (ca. twenty times; 
cf. Izutsu, Structure, 152-61), all share an 
essential semantic aspect of this concept: 
i.e. exceeding the appropriate limits of 
behavior in dealing with others, while vio- 
lating their essential human rights. The 
qur anic portrayal of the behavior of Pha- 
raoh (q.v.) and his people, al-mala’, conveys 
perfectly the image of the oppressive ruler 
and the oppressive class on the one hand, 
and the oppressed subjects on the other. 
Similar models are conveyed in all the 

qur anic stories of the prophets and their 
peoples (see NARRATIVES; PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD), such as those of the peo- 
ple of ‘Ad (q.v.) and Thamiid (q.v.), of 
Noah (q.v.), Lot (q.v.), Abraham (q.v.) and 
Jesus (q.v.), where people are categorized as 
either mustakbiriin (lit. “proud, arrogant”; 
see ARROGANCE; PRIDE; cf. Izutsu, Séruc- 
lure, 131-44 for a discussion of the various 
aspects of haughtiness) or mustad‘afiin 
(“downtrodden”; cf. Q 7:75, 137, 1503 14:215 
28:45 34:31-3; 40:47; and others; see 
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OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE). The former 
always deny God’s revelation (see REVE- 
LATION AND INSPIRATION) and persecute 
the prophets and their followers, who are 
the mustad afun. This 1s also the case of the 
prophet Muhammad with the people of 
Mecca (q.v.; Q 8:26; cf. 4:75; see OPPOSI- 
TION TO MUHAMMAD). In all such cases, 
the earth (q.v.) will be inherited by the 
oppressed, God promises (Q 28:5). 

But Pharaoh exceeded even the limits of 
denying the divine message and persecut- 
ing Moses (q.v.) and his followers when he 
claimed divinity and the exercise of divine 
authority on earth. His image in the 
Quran is that of the tyrannical ruler par 
excellence (Q 79:17; cf. 22:24, 34), who 
causes corruption (q.v.; Q 28:5), misleads 
his people (Q 20:79; see ASTRAY; ERROR) 
claims to be god (Q 29:40; 28:38) and de- 
mands the absolute submission and un- 
questioned obedience (q.v.) of the people 
(cf. Q 40:29). His actions cause the division 
of the people into the following groups 
(shiyas sing. shia, Q 28:45 see SHT‘A): on the 
one hand are the aristocrats (al-mala’), 
who are the privileged and ostentatious 
(al-mutrafiin) and, accordingly, the arrogant 
oppressors (al-mustakbiriin); on the other 
are the mustad‘afun or the oppressed, those 
who have lost power, been marginalized, 
despised and persecuted. It is understand- 
able, then, why the Qur'an uses the same 
word to denote God’s attribute (see Gop 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES) of supreme power 
(al-qahir, see POWER AND IMPOTENCE) and 
to refer to Pharaoh’s oppressiveness. When 
Pharaoh responds to the conviction of his 
mala’ that he must act against the people of 
Moses, the Qur'an states: “Their male chil- 
dren will we slay; [only] their females will 
we save alive; and we have over them irre- 
sistible power” (gahiriin, Q 7:127). The con- 
notation of gahr in this specific context 1s 
very close to “oppression.” This qur’anic 
passage, therefore, lends itself to an 
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argument that gar may most closely de- 
note the concept “oppression.” The verbal 
form taghar is used by the Qur'an in the 
context of advising the prophet Muham- 
mad and, as a matter of fact, all Muslims, 
not to mistreat orphans (q.v.; Q 93:9). 
When related to humans, the nominal 
form qahir refers, then, to someone claim- 
ing to be God (who alone is al-qahir and 
al-qahhar) who performs massive mistreat- 
ment, i.e. oppression against others. In 
modern times, the categorization of the 
enemy — be it America or Saddam 
Husayn, or the apartheid political regime 
of South Africa — as the “oppressor” 
came to be a very effective ideological 


weapon in sacralized struggle (see JIHAD). 
N. Abu Zayd 
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Oral ‘Transmission see READINGS OF 
THE QUR’AN; ORALITY; ORALITY AND 
WRITING IN ARABIA; COLLECTION OF THE 


QUR’AN 


Orality 


The quality of spoken, as opposed to writ- 
ten, communication. The Arabic Qur’an 
emerged against the backdrop of a long 
history of oral poetic composition and rec- 
itation (see POETRY AND POETS; ORALITY 
AND WRITING IN ARABIA). It is a composite 


text consisting of oral recitations born in 
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an oral culture of great refinement and 
long tradition. It is hard to over-emphasize 
the importance of oral poetry among the 
northern Arab tribal nomads (q.v.) of the 
pre-Islamic world (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
AND THE QUR'AN; ARABS; BEDOUIN). Their 
major art form was the spoken word of 
poetry, and in particular their three-part 
ode, or gasida. Vhe recitative chanting of 
their poetry was their music and the high- 
est expression of their eloquence. Every 
tribe had a poet who could compose and 
recite verses in praise of it or in denigra- 
tion of its opponents. Perfection of oral 
poetic composition and recitation was 
something much admired and much 
desired. It was in this oral poetic milieu 
that the qur’anic recitations arose and 
became a new standard of oral literary and 
religious excellence and beauty (el Tayib, 
Pre-Islamic poetry; Zwettler, Oral tradition, 
3-88; see RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN). 
Although the Quran has had a rich and 
central role in the history of Muslim piety 
and faith as “sacred book,” it has always 
been preeminently an oral, not a written 
text — as strikingly so as any of the world’s 
great religious scriptures except the Vedas. 
In the history of Islamic piety and practice, 
the role of the written scriptural text has 
always been secondary to the dominant 
tradition of oral transmission and aural 
presence of the recited text. The qur’anic 
revelation (see REVELATION AND INSPIRA- 
TION) recognized by Islamic tradition as 
the first given to Muhammad, Q 96, 
begins: “Recite (igra?) in the name of your 
lord (q.v.) who created.” ‘This signals 
clearly that the revelations were from the 
outset meant to be oral repetitions of the 
revealed word of God himself (see worD 
OF GOD; SPEECH). The Prophet is quoted in 
one hadith (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) 
as saying, “Embellish the recitation (al- 
quran) with your voices, for the beautiful 
voice increases the beauty of the Qur'an” 
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(al-Darimi, Sunan, 23.33.14; cf. 13). This 
underscores the centrality of the oral and 
aesthetic dimensions of the Quran in 
Muslim tradition. As Stanley Lane Poole 
put it, “from first to last the Koran is essen- 
tially a book to be heard, not read” (Zwe- 
mer, Translations, 82; although note that 
this judgment is anachronistic, in that 
there was no “book” of the Qur’4n until 
long after the early revelations to be recited 
were proclaimed by the Prophet; see 
MUSHAF; COLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN; 
GODICES OF THE QUR’AN; BOOK; MANU- 
SCRIPTS OF THE QUR’AN). In Muslim tradi- 
tion, the highly developed system of rules 
for proper recitation (tajwid) “is believed to 
be the codification of the sound of the rev- 
elation as it was revealed to the Prophet.... 
Thus the sound itself has a divine source 
and significance, and, according to Muslim 
tradition, is significant to the meaning” 
(Nelson, Art, 14). The only way to under- 
stand the Qur'an and its place in Muslim 
history and contemporary life is to grasp 
the centrality of its role as oral text par 
excellence. 

There can be little argument that the 
scripture (al-kitab) of Muslims has been 
functionally a “spoken book” — the divine 
“word” itself, the very discourse of God 
ipsissima vox, given to Muhammad as “an 
Arabic recitation” (quran ‘arabiyy; cf. 1.e. 

Q 12:2; 20:113; see ARABIC LANGUAGE). 
This has lent immense importance to the 
Arabic text of the Qur'an, its verbatim 
memorization, and its artful and reverent 
recitation — so much so that the rejection 
of recitation of any translation of the 
Qur'an (above all in the daily worship 
rituals, or salal, see PRAYER; RITUAL AND 
THE QUR'AN; TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
QuR’AN) has been almost total in Islamic 
societies. 

Theologically, the Qur'an as “word of 
God” in Islam compares not to the Bible in 
the Christian tradition (see SGRIPTURE AND 
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THE QUR'AN) but to the person of the 
Christ as the logos tou theou, the divine Word 
(Séderblom, Einfiihrung, 117; cf. Graham, 
Beyond, 217 n. 3; Kermani, Gott, 465 n. 195; 
see GREATEDNESS OF THE QUR'AN): the 
closest comparable Muslim practice to the 
Eucharist would consequently be either the 
ubiquitous practice among Muslims of oral 
recitation of the Qur’an or that of learning 
the text by heart, /ifz al-Qur‘an (Smith, 
Some similarities, 52, 56-7; see MEMORY). 
One of the most respected religious titles a 
Muslim can bear is that of hafiz(a), one 
who knows the entire Qur'an by heart. 
Quran recitation and memorization have 
always been central to deep spirituality as 
well as to everyday life in Muslim societies: 
“The discipline of qur’anic memorization 
is an integral part of learning to be human 
and Muslim” (Eickelman, Knowledge, 63; 
see EVERYDAY LIFE, QUR’AN IN). 
Historically, the original meaning of the 
very word quran testifies to this fundamen- 
tal orality of the text from its inception: the 
qur anic revelations were oral texts meant 
to be rehearsed and recited, first by 
Muhammad (as witness the more than 300 
occurrences of Qul/, “Say! [oh Muham- 
mad],” before particular passages of the 
sacred text), then by the faithful to whom 
Muhammad was to recite them. They were 
explicitly not revealed as “a writing on 
parchment” (Q 6:7; see WRITING AND 
WRITING MATERIALS). The word qur Gin is a 
verbal noun form derived from the root 
q-r-’, “to recite, read aloud,” and hence the 
proper translation of al-quran is “the Recit- 
ing” or “the Recitation” (Graham, Earliest 
meaning). The Arabic word qur Gn is not 
attested prior to the Qur'an itself and it 
was likely derived from, or influenced by, 
the Syriac cognate word geryand, “lection, 
reading,” used by Syriac-speaking Chris- 
tian communities (see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY) both for the oral liturgical 
reading from scripture (lectio, anagnosis) and 
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for the scripture passage that is read aloud 
(lectio, perioché, anagnosma) in divine service 
(Bowman, Holy scriptures; A. Neuwirth and 
K. Neuwirth, Swrat al-fattha; cf. Graham, 
Beyond, 209 n. 36; see FOREIGN VOCAB- 
ULARY; NAMES OF THE QUR'AN). Both the 
Muslim and Christian usages have parallels 
also in the rabbinic use of the Hebrew cog- 
nates gert’@ and migra’ to denote the act of 
scripture reading and the pericope read 
aloud, respectively (J. Horovitz, Quran, 
67; Nédldeke, cag, 1, 32; Graham, Beyond, 
209 n. 37). In the qur’anic text itself, there 
are a number of uses of the word quran 
that can best be taken as verbal-noun 
(masdar) usages: e.g. “the dawn (q.v.) recita- 
tion” in Q 17:78 and “...Ours it is to col- 
lect and to recite it (qur @nuhu), and when 
we recite it, follow the recitation of it 
(qur’anahu)” (Q 75:17-8). These readings are 
bolstered in the hadith at various points, 
such as when Muhammad speaks well of 
whoever “is constantly mindful of God 
during [his] reciting” (quran, Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, iv, 159). Other examples: when 
Muhammad explains to a companion who 
witnessed a horse trying to bolt during his 
night recitation, “That was the divine pres- 
ence (sakina, see SECHINA) that descended 
with the reciting” (al-quran, Bukhari, Sahih, 
66.11), and the report that Muhammad 
“raised his voice in the recitation (quran) in 
his prayer” (salat, Muslim, Sahih, 4.145; cf. 
4.149, 1545 6.232-37). 

These examples of the early understand- 
ing of quran as a verbal noun remind us of 
the strong historical basis for the ongoing 
orality of the Qur'an in Muslim usage 
down the centuries to the present moment. 
This orality has always been a striking ele- 
ment in both Muslim religious practice and 
even in quotidian life in Islamic societies, 
where the use of qur’anic formulae has 
been a permeating reality of everyday 
speech, even down to small repeated 
phrases that have passed into everyday 
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usage (see SLOGANS FROM THE QUR'AN). 
One thinks of the basmala (q.v.) and Fatiha 
(q.v.), or the many qur’anic phrases such as 
ma shaa llahu (Q 18:39) or al-hamdu lillahi 
(Q 1:2; see LAUDATION) as only the most 
evident (for examples of such usages, see 
Piamenta, [slam in everyday speech, 10,73, 75, 
86-7; Jomier, La place du Coran). The five- 
times-daily ritual of prayer (saldt) is the 
most obvious place to look for daily recita- 
tion of the Qur’an, since without some 
quranic recitation the salat is legally in- 
valid (see LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL). But 
well beyond penetration of qur’anic 
phrases into everyday speech and the for- 
mal demands of the rites of daily worship, 
the recited word of scripture has always 
been prominent in Muslim communities. 
Recitation of the Qur'an is woven into the 
very fabric of life in Muslim communities. 
A hadith has Muhammad say, “the most 
excellent form of worship (q.v.; %bada) 
among my people is reciting the Qur'an” 
(Ghazalt, Jaya) 1.8.1). Qur'an recitation has 
been a, if not the, major form of entertain- 
ment in Muslim societies, and it has for 
centuries been raised to an art form (see 
Nelson, Avt; Kermani, chap. 3). Qur'an 
memorization, recitation, and study have 
formed the core of Muslim education at 
all times and around the world in Islamic 
societies (see TEACHING AND PREACHING 
THE QUR'AN). Centuries ago, Ibn Khaldin 
(d. 784/1382; Muqaddima, ii, 260; Ibn 
Khaldiin-Rosenthal, in, 300; cf. Graham, 
Beyond, 215 n. 35) noted that “teaching the 
Qur'an to children is one of the marks of 
the religion that Muslims profess and prac- 
tice in all their cities,” and a still older 
hadith text claims that “knowledge shall 
not perish so long as the Qur'an is recited” 
(Darimi, Sunan, 1.18.8; see KNOWLEDGE 
AND LEARNING). 

In sum, the oral presence of the Qur'an 
is a constant source of inspiration to 


Muslims in all walks of life. Al-Ghazalt 
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(d. 505/1111; Lhya@, 1.8.1) put it well: “Much 
repetition cannot make it [the Qur’an| 
seem old and worn to those who recite it.” 
The importance and power of the oral 

qur anic word are captured in the hyper- 
bolic and metaphorical, but still acute, 
observation of the modern Iranian scholar, 
Muhammad ‘Taq? Sharfati-Mazinani, 
about the aural impact of the recited text: 
“The Qur'an was a light [q.v.] that ex- 
tended through the opening of the ears 
into the soul; it transformed this soul and 
as a consequence of that, the world” (as 
cited in Kermani, Gott ist Schén, 44). See 
also LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN. 


William A. Graham 
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Orality and Writing in Arabia 


Transmission of knowledge through the 
spoken and written word. In pre-Islamic 
Arabia, culture was largely transmitted 
orally, with writing being used for practical 
matters of daily life (i.e. trade; see SELLING 
AND BUYING) — although there was an 
awareness of Jewish and Christian scrip- 
tures (see SCRIPTURE AND THE QURAN; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). 
Apart from a couple of inscriptions and 
some defectively written graffiti, no 
primary sources exist for pre-Islamic 
Arabic writing (see EPIGRAPHY AND THE 
QUR'AN; ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). 
Oral sources, by their very nature, are 
transient. We are thus left to glean what 
we can about orality (q.v.) and writing/ 
script from secondary Arabic sources that 
were committed to writing long after 
Arabic script (q.v.) was fully developed. 

It may be said, however, that the inter- 
play of orality and writing in this milieu 
shows up most clearly in the Qur'an itself 
(see LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QURAN; FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QUR’AN). 


Orally-transmitted attestations of writing and 
scripture in pre-Islamic Arabia 


There were four kinds of oral literature in 
pre-Islamic Arabia: those of the poet (sha %, 
see POETRY AND POETS), the soothsayer 
(kahin, see SOOTHSAYERS), the orator 
(khatib) and the story-teller (qass). The 
advent of Islam was very unfavorable to 
kahin material and to pre-Islamic khattb 
material, and the little that has survived 
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has nothing to tell us about writing, a sub- 
ject to which neither the kahin nor the 
khatib was likely to have referred in the first 


instance. 


Poetry 
We are more fortunate in what we can 
draw together from the surviving corpus of 
pre-Islamic poetry. It contains a fair num- 
ber of references to writing, usually based 
on the convention by which the traces of 
an almost effaced, long deserted campsite 
are compared to written material. Both 
epigraphic and documentary writing are 
mentioned. Very rarely does the same 
poem refer to both. Thus the Mu ‘allaqa of 
Labid has: “the stones there contain writ- 
ings “ (damina l-wuhiyya silamuhd, |. 2) and 
“writings whose texts have been renewed 
by their pens” (zuburun tujiddu mutiinaha 
aqlamuha, |. 8). 

The majority of references must be 
assumed to refer to a script for Arabic 
writing, though its form is uncertain; but 
there are some passages that might pos- 
sibly refer, explicitly or implicitly, to south 
Arabian forms of writing. This possibility 
can be seen in a passage from Labid’s 


Qasida niniyya: 


... ka-annaha 

zuburun yurayi uha walidu_yamani 

muta ‘awwidun lahinun yu tdu bi-kaffihi 
galaman ‘ala ‘usubin dhabulna wa-bani 

... as though they were 

writings over which the Yemeni lad moved 
back and forth 

in his accustomed way, clever, his hand 
moving 

a pen over dried palm-fronds or over 


pieces of a ben-tree 


Not only does walidu_yamani point to the 
south, the terms zubuy, “writings,” and 
‘usub, “palm-fronds,” would appear to have 
south Arabian origins (see WRITING AND 


WRITING MATERIALS). 
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The corpus of poetry contains a fair num- 
ber of references to Jews and Christians 
(see JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRSTIANITY) but references to their scrip- 
tures are difficult to find. There are some 
references to the Christian anchorites (see 
ASCETICISM; MONASTICISM AND MONKS) us- 
ing lights for their devotions at night (and, 
by implication, reading), as in the Mu ‘allaqa 
of Imrw al-Qays (lines 39 and 72). Once, 
however, Imrw’ al-Qays has part of a line 
referring specifically to Christian writings: 
“like a line of writing in the books of 
monks” (ka-khatti zaburin fi masahift ruhbani); 
and al-Aswad b. Ya‘fur refers to Jewish 
written material: “the letters of two Jews 
from ‘Tayma’ or the people of Madyan [see 
MIDIAN] on/their parchments which they 
recite with accomplishment” (sutiiru 
yahudiyyayni ft muhraqayhima/mujidayni min 
Tayma’a aw ahli Madyan). 

The accepted view is that these refer- 
ences to writing were part of poetic con- 
vention and that the bedouin (q.v.) 
tribesmen themselves were little concerned 
with writing, and there seems to be no rea- 
son to doubt this. That the illiterate poet 
‘Tarafa should liken his camel’s cheek to 
“Syrian parchment” seems typical of the 
convention (see LITERACY; ILLITERACY). 
Nor does there seem to be an exception 
in the case of the poet — or two 
poets — known as al-Muraqqish (probably 
meaning “the one who puts black on 
white”). The name is thought not to derive 
from him acting as a scribe but to be a sou- 
briquet that stems from part of a line that 
runs: “the traces resemble what a pen has 
inscribed on the back of the /parchment” 
(wa-l-rusumu ka-ma * raqqasha ft zahri l-adimi 


galam). 


Stories 


Moving on from the evidence of poetry to 
the story-tellers’ material, very little is to 
be found in the background stories that 


accompany most of the surviving poems or 
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in the legends of the “days of the Arabs” 
(ayyam al-‘arab). Even then, the stories 
that have come down to us are at best 
problematical, as they were susceptible to 
recasting and accretion down to ‘Abbasid 
times; and some of them, such as the 
placing of copies of the mu ‘allaqat on the 
Ka‘ba (q.v.), appear to be total fiction. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to note two 
points from the famous story of the poets 
al-Mutalammis and 'Tarafa preserved in 
the Avab al-aghani of Abi 1-Faraj al- 
Isfahant, in which they are portrayed as 
being sent off by the ruler of al-Hira to 
the governor of al-Bahrayn, each with a 
note telling the governor to execute the 
bearer of the note. In one way, the story 
hinges on the illiteracy of the two poets; 
in another, there is the assumption that 
literates who did not already know the 
contents of a message would be able to 
read it. 


Extent of literacy in pre-Islamic Arabia 
Overall, the background material seems 
to indicate that there was a certain amount 
of literacy in the settlements (see c1Ty), 
particularly the key centers of al-Hira, 
Medina (q.v.) and Mecca (q.v.). This is 
plausible, though any direct evidence from 
the period is lacking. There is, for example, 
nothing to link Labid’s Yemeni youth with 
any particular place. It is not unreasonable, 
however, to suggest that his main concern 
was with documents and that the most 
likely place where documents would be 
produced was a settlement. But even if 
most of those employed in writing lived in 
settlements it is unlikely that they were 
numerous. It is also reasonable to assume 
that writing in Arabic script was for 
practical purposes, with other languages 
and scripts being used for religious 
purposes. Culturally this would have 
mattered little in pre-Islamic times, for the 
same sources make it clear that cultural 


material (that of the poets, soothsayers, 
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orators and story-tellers) was orally 
transmitted. 

There are other problems about the role 
of writing among the Arabs in the early 
seventh century c.E. to which we have no 
clear answer. One must accept the general- 
ization that the crucial function of a script, 
whether alphabetic or not, is to convey a 
version of the spoken word in a form that 
can be recognized and understood by a 
person with knowledge of that script and 
of the language that it encodes. It is not 
clear, however, how this applied in early 
Arabic documents. Any document that has 
come down to us through traditional 
sources is now written in a fairly high regis- 
ter, and with no obvious colloquial fea- 
tures (see DIALEGTS; GRAMMAR AND THE 
QuR’AN). This may not be far from the 
mark; but, as is usual in Arabic sources, 
there is a total failure to pay any attention 
to the gradations of register between the 
four literary forms: sha tr — kahin — kha- 
lth — qass. Nor is there any sign of dia- 
lect. This simply does not tally with 
what we find in papyri, in which collo- 
quialisms, a sign of dialect, are to be 
found from the earliest surviving docu- 
ments onwards. 

The traditional view is that Arabic script 
was defective until roughly the end of the 
seventh century c.£. This is certainly true 
of graffiti, but that is hardly germane to 
the discussion. The graffiti and the tradi- 
tional view might also incline us to the 
view that the script functioned largely 
at an aide-mémovre level. Again it would 
appear that we are being pointed in the 
wrong direction. Labid’s vignette about 
the Yemeni youth and the story of al- 
Mutalammis and Tarafa seem to point to 
a fairly extensive use of writing, whether 
or not the script was fully formed. 


Earliest literary evidence from the Islamic period 
It is against this background that we should 


consider the implications of the surviving 
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papyri and in particular of the earliest 
extant Islamic document, a papyrus from 
upper Egypt, now preserved in the 
Austrian State National Library and 
known as PERF 558 (for more on this 
papyrus, see Gruendler, Development, 157; 
Jones, Dotting). It has texts in both Arabic 
and Greek, and each bears a date: in 
Arabic “the month Jumada I of the year 
22” and in Greek “the thirtieth day of the 
month of Pharmouthi of the Indiction 
year 1” (25 April 643). 

This invaluable dating is not the only 
important thing about PERF 558. The 
script is more advanced than we might 
expect if we accept the traditional 
accounts of the development of Arabic 
script (q.v.). The Arabic text is written in a 
clear cursive hand; and it contains a fair 
sprinkling of dots. There are dotted forms 
of six letters (jim, kha’, dhal, zay, shin and 
nin, all of which are also to be found with- 
out dots); there are some long vowels (4, 3, 
and @ are all to be found, though medial @ 
is most frequently omitted); and there are 
some examples of alif maqsiira. 

The script of PERF 558 is rightly charac- 
terized by Beatrice Gruendler (Development, 
135) as being a “fairly developed script.” 
She adds “the first cursive impulse must 
therefore be expected several decades ear- 
lier.” This also seems a fair judgment. A 
period of several decades, however, dating 
back from 643 c.£. takes us back into the 
pre-fyra period (see EMIGRATION). We are 
thus forced to conclude that the traditional 
accounts of the development of Arabic 
writing, and of the diacritics in particular, 
ie. that in the seventh century the Arabic 
script functioned at a primarily atde-mémoire 
level, must be wrong so far as a cursive 
form of Arabic is concerned. 

There is another scrap of evidence that 
we might reasonably consider as providing 
some corroboration of this view. There is a 
hemistich in Labid’s gastda mimiyya begin- 


ning ‘afa l-rasmu am Ia that runs: “There is a 
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trace of Asma’ that has become dotted like 
a sheet of writing” (-Asma‘a rasmun ka- 
l-sahdfati ajama). It is true that Labid lived 
for almost forty years in the Islamic period, 
but his language and thought are very 
traditional and again take us back to the 
earlier part of the seventh century C.E. 

A full use of the script is also indicated by 
some material found in the literature on 
the Prophet’s biography (stra, see SIRA AND 
THE QUR'AN). There are no cogent reasons, 
for example, to reject the authenticity of 
the treaty documents now known as the 
Constitution of Medina, or to believe that 
these were not committed to writing at the 
time that they were drawn up. Equally, 
writing plays a crucial role in the story 
about the expedition to Nakhla in Rajab 
of 2 A.H., in which the sealed orders were 
issued to the leader of the Muslim raiding 
party. 

Finally the Qur'an shows itself to be 
strongly in favor of the use of writing for 
practical purposes. ‘The key passages are a 
very lengthy one, Q 2:282-3, concerning 
the recording of debts (q.v.) and other 
transactions, and the much shorter 
Q 24:33, about writing documents. It 
would seem that these stipulations about 
the writing of documents are possible 
because there was a pre-Islamic sunna of 
writing for practical purposes, and, on 
the evidence of the papyri, writing was a 
tradition of accomplished scribes. 

The writing of the Qur'an (see ORTHO- 
GRAPHY; MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QUR’AN) Is 
another matter, for its original mode of 
delivery was oral (see RECITATION OF THE 
QuR’AN). Thus any written version is a 
secondary form, as the text depicts in a 
narrative (see NARRATIVES) about Moses 
(q.v.3 Q 6:91). Given, however, that there 
was knowledge of copies of Jewish and 
Christian scriptures, the psychological 
pressure for the nascent Islamic 
community to have written copies of its 


own scripture must have been irresistible 
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(see GODIGES OF THE QUR'AN; COLLECTION 
OF THE QuR’AN). Tradition has it firmly 
that at least some of the Qur'an was 
committed to writing during Muham- 
mad’s lifetime, although there is no 
agreement about when the copying started 
or how much of it was copied during his 
lifetime — though most references are 
linked to the final years of his residence in 
Medina. This writing is said to have been 
done by a small group of scribes, known as 
the “scribes of the revelation” (kuttab al- 
wahy). The authenticity of this material is 
disputed but even if it is rejected, it is likely 
to echo something of what happened. 
This takes us back again to the form of 
writing used. It has always been thought 
that the development of the Kiafic form of 
Arabic script — without any diacritical 
dots — was a concomitant of the Qur’an’s 
being committed to writing. That may be 
so, but it would then point to a two-track 
evolution of Arabic script in the seventh 
century c.E.: Kiific basically as a form of 
aide-mémoire to go with the oral text, while a 
more cursive form, which used dots at the 
whim of the writer, was employed for more 


practical documents. 


Orality, writing and the Quran 
There is a remarkable contrast between 
the scanty gleanings set out above — Le. 
the degree of literacy in the Arabia of 
Muhammad’s day, the function and nature 
of the Arabic script, and the evidence for 
the writing down of the Qur'an during 
Muhammad’s lifetime (including the 
script in which it would have been 
recorded) — and what we find attested in 
the Quran itself. First, the appurtenances 
of writing, though not frequently men- 
tioned, are pretty well represented in the 
quranic vocabulary: galam, raqq, qirtas, syill, 
lawh, suhuf, zubur, midad, etc. Unfortunately 
there is nothing about the script beyond 
the odd phrase such as Avtab mastiir 
(Q 52:2) and kitab margum (Q 83:9, 20), 
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which do not add to our overall knowledge. 

The riches about writing, however, lie 
with the single root k-t-b, which is a key 
item in qur’anic vocabulary. There are 
over fifty examples of the verb kataba, 
which are fairly evenly split between the 
concrete “to write” and the abstract “to 
prescribe.” This is overshadowed, however, 
by the use of kzab, which is the tenth most 
common noun in the text, with over 250 
occurrences. 

There are no real surprises about the 
meanings of Kitab, though perhaps they 
have a greater range than most of the cen- 
tral items of qur’anic vocabulary. In over 
200 of the occurrences it means what is 
normally translated as “scripture,” with 
most of the rest meaning “document,” 
“record” or “decree,” with a couple exam- 
ples each of “letter” and “fixed time” 
rounding off the meanings. Usage and 
context show, however, that when kitab 
means “scripture” it is hardly ever concrete 
in sense. 

There is, for example, the fact that quran, 
“recitation,” and kitab, “scripture,” are to 
some extent interchangeable. The most 
striking instance is the phrasing of Q 15:1, 
“These are the signs of the scripture and of 
a clear recitation” (tilka ayatu l-kitabi wa- 
qur anin mubin), and Q 27:1, “These are the 
revelations of the recitation and a clear 
scripture” (tilka a@yatu l-qur’ant wa-kitabin 
mubinin). 

Also Q 46:29 has “Who listened to the 
recitation” (yastami ‘una l-qur ana), while the 
following verse has “We have heard a 
scripture” (innd sami‘nd kitaban, Q 46:30). 
There are also a number of verses which 
refer to the “scripture” being recited (see 
Q 2:44, 113, 121; 17:93; 29:51; also Q 29:48 
quoted below). 

There are, however, other passages that 
show that the essential relationship be- 
tween the two words is more complex, 
with kitab apparently referring to a heav- 


enly exemplar and quran to an earthly 
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recitation (see HEAVENLY BOOK; PRE- 
SERVED TABLET). Thus in Q 41:3 we find 
“A scripture whose signs are expounded as 
a recitation in Arabic” (kitabun fussilat 
ayatuhu qur'anan ‘arabiyyan), and in Q 43:2-3, 
“By the clear scripture — we have made it 
a recitation in Arabic” (wa-l-kitabi l-mubini 
inna ja‘alnahu qur’anan ‘arabwyyan; see also 
NAMES OF THE QURAN). 

On the basis of these and similar pas- 
sages, particularly with the phrase Aztab 
mubin (Q 12:1; 26:2, etc.; cf. 5:19; 13:1), one 
can make a good case for arguing that 
“divine message” would give a clearer indi- 
cation of the meaning of kitab than “scrip- 
ture” does. God does not transmit the 
divine message to his messengers in writ- 
ing. The use of the verb awha, “suggest, 
inspire,” is perhaps the clearest indication 
of that. 

That the committing of the divine mes- 
sage to a written form is a secondary stage 
after the revelation is indicated most 
clearly by Q 6:91, “Say, “Who sent down 
the scripture which Moses brought as a 
light (q.v.) and a guidance to the people? 
You put it on parchments, revealing them, 
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but concealing much’” (qul man anzala 
l-kitaba lladhi jaa bihi musa nitran wa-hudan 
lil-nast; taj‘aliinahu qaratisa, tubdinaha wa- 
tukhfuna kathiran). 

In one passage, Q 29:48, a verse denying 
that Muhammad had had a revelation 
before the Qur'an, writing may be seen as 
having the same standing as recitation: 
“You did not recite any scripture before 
this nor did you write it with your right 
hand” (wa-mda kunta tatli min qablihi min 
kutabin wa-la takhuttuhu bi-yaminika; see 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD; UMMI; LEFT 
HAND AND RIGHT HAND). The Prophet is 
never, however, given the command to 
“write,” though from time to time he is 
told to “recite,” and frequently, of course, 


the instruction is “say.” 
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Nevertheless, the importance of written 
scripture is acknowledged in such early 
passages as Q 52:2-3: “By a scripture in- 
scribed on unrolled parchment” (wa-kitabin 
mastirin ft raqqin manshirin) and Q 87:18-9: 
“This is in the ancient scrolls (q.v.), the 
scrolls of Abraham (q.v.) and Moses” (inna 
hadha la-ft l-suhufi l-ula suhufi Ibrahima wa- 
Misa). 

It is several times acknowledged that the 
People of the Book (q.v.), as the Jews and 
Christians are generally known, have writ- 
ten versions of the scripture, and what they 
do with them is commented on very 
adversely in Q 2:79 (see POLEMIC AND 
POLEMICAL LANGUAGE; CORRUPTION; 
FORGERY). 

In the end, none of the passages contain- 
ing the root 4-t-b can be said directly to 
encourage the writing of the divine mes- 
sage, but there 1s one verse, Q 25:5, that 
indicates that the Meccans linked writing 
to the revelation, in a pejorative way: 
“They say, ‘Fables of the ancients that he 
has had written down; and they are dic- 
tated to him morning and evening” (qali 
asatiru l-awwalina ktatabaha fa-hiya tumla 
‘alayhi bukratan wa-asilan; see INFORMANTS). 
It is not fanciful to think that this priority 
of the oral over the written would have 
influenced early believers in one direction, 
while a very natural desire to have written 
copies would have pulled them in the 
opposite way. 

On the other hand, the Quran is strongly 
in favor of the use of writing for practical 
purposes. The key passage is a very lengthy 
one, Q 2:282-3, concerning the recording of 
debts and other transactions, which con- 
tains no less than eight places in which a 
form of kataba is used and one of amalla,“to 
dictate.” One should also note the much 
shorter Q 24:33: “Such of those whom your 
right hands possess who seek the docu- 
ment, write it for them if you know some 
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good in them” (wa-lladhina yabtaghiina 
l-kitaba mimma malakat aymanukum fa- 
katibihum in ‘alimtum fi-him khayran). The 
meaning of “the document” in this verse is 
disputed, but however it is interpreted it is 
clear that writing is stipulated for a practi- 
cal purpose, and this is precisely the same 


thrust that we see in Q 2:282-3. 


Conclusion 
Although the Qur'an reflects a prejudice 
for an oral — as opposed to a writ- 
ten — preservation of scripture, papyri 
from the early Islamic period show a highly 
developed script. This evidence, together 
with material found in the stra — and even 
the Quran itself — lend support to a the- 
ory of a pre-Islamic development of Ara- 
bic script with diacritics. These two trends 
(oral preservation of culture, but the utili- 
zation of writing in mundane matters) 
indicate a two-fold development of the 
Arabic script: one (Kiific, mentioned 
above) that served as a memory aid in the 
preservation of orally-transmitted culture 
and scripture, and a more differentiated 
one used in the transactions of daily life. 


Alan Jones 
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Original Sin © see FALL oF MAN 


Ornamentation and [lumination 


From early times written copies of the 
quranic text were embellished with vari- 
ous kinds of ornament that served to 
divide the text into manageable units, 
enhance readability, and enliven the visual 
qualities of the page and the book. Like 
the Torah of the Jews but unlike the Bible 
of the Christians, the Qur’an was never 
illustrated with pictures, but rather embel- 
lished only with non-figural, nonrepresen- 
tational decoration. In contrast to the 
study of western manuscripts, where the 
term allumination encompasses both figural 
and non-figural decoration, scholars of 
Islamic art usually make a careful distinc- 
tion between z/luminated manuscripts, 
which were decorated only with non- 
representational geometric and vegetal 
designs, and illustrated, i.e. pictorial ones 
(see IGONOGLASM). 


General considerations 
Charting the origins and development of 
quranic illumination is difficult since early 
manuscripts (i.e. those produced before the 
end of the third/ninth century) were never 
signed or dated (see MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
QuR’AN). Later manuscripts, in contrast, 
were often signed and dated by the calli- 
grapher and sometimes even by the 
illuminator(s). In addition, otherwise- 


undated manuscripts can sometimes be 
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dated by later inscriptions, such as endow- 
ment records (wagfiyya) or other external 
evidence. One of the benchmarks for dat- 
ing early manuscripts in the so-called 
Kafic, or angular, script, for example, is the 
multi-volume Qur’an manuscript endowed 
by Amajiir, governor of Damascus for the 
‘Abbasids, in 262/876 to a mosque in ‘Tyre 
(Déroche, Qur'an of Amagiir; see CALLI- 
GRAPHY; ARABIG SCRIPT). 

While it is unquestionably true that the 
general picture over the course of the cen- 
turies reveals a development from plain to 
ornately embellished manuscripts, it is 
often simplistically — but wrongly — as- 
sumed that the earliest copies of the text 
were always plain and that later examples 
carried increased amounts of ornament. 
This assumption is easily disproved by the 
discovery of at least one palimpsest, that is 
a reused parchment page, in San‘a’ (Dar 
al-Makhtatat, MS o0o0-27.1), in which an un- 
ornamented version of the qur’anic text in 
Kiific script replaced an earlier one in a 
similar script embellished with ornamental 
headings. A cursory examination of the 
nearly 40,000 fragments from 1,000 early 
parchment manuscripts of the Qur’an 
accidentally discovered in 1972 in the ceil- 
ing of the Great Mosque of San‘a’ indi- 
cated that just one-eighth of them were 
illuminated (von Bothmer, Meisterwerke 
Islamischer Buchkunst). 

In the fourth/tenth century, paper gradu- 
ally began to replace parchment as the 
main medium for Qur’4n manuscripts, 
spreading from the east, where it was first 
used, to the west, where parchment re- 
mained the preferred support well into the 
seventh/thirteenth century. Coincident 
with this change of material was a shift in 
format from horizontal (“landscape”) to 
vertical (“portrait”), as well as an increase 
in the amount and variety of the illumina- 
tion, which was undoubtedly easier and 
therefore cheaper to execute on the new 
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medium. The reverence universally ac- 
corded to the Qur'an meant that calligra- 
phers and illuminators used the finest 
materials for their work, and many Qur'an 
manuscripts made in later centuries con- 
tain superb illumination, reckoning them 
among the finest works of art ever pro- 
duced in the Islamic lands. Western schol- 
ars, accustomed to paying more attention 
to images than words or nonrepresenta- 
tional decoration, however, have often 
neglected the study of qur’anic illumina- 
tion and decoration, and it is only in recent 
years that scholars, both Muslim and non- 
Muslim, have begun to address the subject 
with the care it deserves. Such careful 
study may help to localize and date partic- 
ular manuscripts as well as to reveal how 
manuscripts of the Qur'an were actually 
read and used. 

Ornament was used in manuscripts of 
the Quran to separate individual verses 
(ayat), groups of verses, chapters (séras) and 
divisions such as sevenths and thirtieths 
which allowed the text to be read over the 
course of a week or a month. As these divi- 
sions, as well as the titles of the stiras (see 
suURA), were not considered to be part of 
the revealed text, they were almost always 
differentiated in some way, whether by size, 
script, color, or illumination. Ornament 
was also used to frame and enclose the full 
text or individual volumes of it with deco- 
rative frontispieces and finispieces. In addi- 
tion, volumes were protected by bindings 
of leather and pasteboard which them- 
selves could be ornamented with tooling, 
stamping, gilding, and other fancy tech- 
niques. In later copies of the Qur’an, simi- 
lar or complementary designs were used on 
the pages and the binding, but as few, if 
any, early manuscripts of the Qur'an have 
survived attached to their original bind- 
ings, it is still impossible to discuss the rela- 
tionships between the decoration of text 
and binding in the early period. 
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Given these problems of establishing the 
chronology of early Qur’an manuscripts, 
the following article is arranged typologi- 
cally according to the size of the division 
marked by the ornament. It does not con- 
sider the variously colored dots found in 
early manuscripts of the Qur'an; although 
they may appear decorative, they were 
used to indicate vocalization of the text 
(Dutton, Red dots [parts I and II]). This 
discussion moves from smallest to largest, 
beginning with markers used to separate 
verses (q.v.) and culminating in full and 
double pages of illumination with and 
without text. Within each section, exam- 
ples are generally presented chronologi- 
cally. A final section investigates the 
growing division of labor that accompa- 
nied the increased decoration of the 
quranic text. For a discussion of the 
modern printed Qur'an, however, see 
PRINTING OF THE QURAN. 


Verse markers and marginal ornaments 
The division of the qur’anic text into 114 
stras with approximately 6200 verses 1s 
very old and the subject of occasional dis- 
agreement, principally on the placing of 
divisions between the verses, not on the 
contents of the text or the order of the 
verses themselves (see CODICES OF THE 
QuR’AN), which is generally thought to 
have been established during the reign of 
the caliph ‘Uthman (q.v.; r. 644-56; see also 
COLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN). Division 
into verses is marked by the occurrence of 
rhyme or assonance (see RHYMED PROSE; 
FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN; 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN); dif- 
ferences occur because of variants in read- 
ing (see READINGS OF THE QURAN) and 
decisions about whether or not a particular 
rhyme marks the end of a verse. Another 
divergence occurs over whether or not the 
basmala (q.v.) is counted as a verse. The 
publication of the standard Egyptian edi- 
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tion of the Qur’an in 1924 under the aegis 
of al-Azhar has provided a standard num- 
bering system that is used by many scholars 
today. The divisions found in medieval 
manuscripts, therefore, do not necessarily 
correspond to those used at the present 
time, and it is possible that a close study of 
the variations of the verse markings used 
in different copies might help to establish 
localizations and chronologies for particu- 
lar groups of manuscripts. 

As calligraphers writing in the early 
Kafic scripts did not generally differentiate 
between the internal spaces between the 
unconnected letters of a single word and 
the spaces between different words, let 
alone between sentences, division between 
verses might be indicated by something as 
simple as a series of diagonal slashes made 
by the calligrapher after writing the last 
word of a verse or by a gold circle or pyra- 
mid of three or six circles added by the cal- 
ligrapher or someone else after the entire 
page had been copied. The celebrated cal- 
ligrapher Ibn al-Bawwab (d. 413/1022) dis- 
creetly marked the end of verses with three 
small dots in the copy of the Qur’an he 
penned in the rounded naskh script in 391/ 
1000-1, but did not otherwise interrupt the 
flow of his writing (Rice, Unique Ibn al- 
Bawwab manuscript). Several centuries later, 
the Baghdadi calligrapher Yaqit al- 
Musta‘simt (fl. seventh/thirteenth cent.) typ- 
ically used gold rosettes punctuated with 
blue dots to separate individual verses, and 
this style was later adopted by many callig- 
raphers in Mamlik Egypt, Ottoman 
Turkey, and elsewhere. Sometimes cal- 
ligraphers left spaces for these verse mark- 
ers; sometimes they wrote the text in an 
unbroken line, returning to add the verse 
markers above the line of script. A gold 
marker, whether a single rosette or a pyra- 
mid of circles, eventually became the 
standard indicator of the end of an 


individual verse. 
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To make it easier for a reader to locate a 
particular verse, especially in the longer 
chapters with hundreds of verses, calligra- 
phers normally marked groups of five and 
ten verses. The standard marker for five 
verses was a teardrop shape, derived from 
the Arabic letter ha) the alphanumeric 
(abjad) symbol for “five” (see NUMERO- 
LoGy). As the alphanumeric symbol for 
“ten” — the letter ya’ — would have been 
visually inappropriate, the standard marker 
for ten verses was a circle, often inscribed 
with the appropriate alphanumeric symbol 
for the decade (e.g. st for sixty). Since the 
alphanumeric system used in the Islamic 
west differed slightly from that used in the 
central and eastern lands, the way these 
systems count tens of verses can be an 
important means to distinguish manu- 
scripts produced in the different regions. 
For example, the famous “Blue Qur’an,” 
written in gold on blue-dyed parchment, 
was once routinely attributed to ‘Abbasid 
Merv and Persia. The manuscript, how- 
ever, uses the western system of alphanu- 
meric counting, where sixty 1s indicated by 
the letter sad, making an attribution to 
Qayrawan in Tunisia or elsewhere in the 
Maghrib much more likely (Bloom, Al- 
Ma’mun’s Blue Koran). 

To further facilitate finding one’s place in 
the text, illuminators normally placed 
larger markers for groups of five and ten 
verses in the outer margin of the page at a 
place corresponding to where the group of 
verses ended in the text. Sometimes these 
markers repeat the teardrop or circular 
shape of the ornament found in the text; 
sometimes they stand in place of it. The 
teardrop shape is typically inscribed with 
the word khams (five), whereas the circular 
motif corresponding to the decades is nor- 
mally inscribed with the number spelled 
out (e.g. sein, “sixty”). Stiras with many 
short verses, typically those revealed earlier 


in Mecca (q.v.), can require as many as six 
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or seven marginal devices on a single page, 
thereby leading the illuminator to fill the 
outer margin with an alternation of oval 
and circular decorative motifs (e.g. Afar- 
vand, Gulchini, 50). 

Calligraphers and illuminators also came 
to use the outer margins to display other 
kinds of information, such as places in the 
text when bowing of the head (ruki’) or 
prostration (sada) is indicated (see BOWING 
AND PROSTRATION; REGITATION OF THE 
QuR’AN). Marginal notations were also 
employed to indicate division of the text 
into thirtieths (juz’/ajza@’; Pers. sipara), sev- 
enths (sub‘/asba)) and sixtieths (hizb/ahzab), 
which facilitated reading over the course 
of a month or a week. Such marginal 
notations do not appear in the earliest 
manuscripts of the Qur’an, but became 
increasingly common from the fourth/ 
tenth century onwards. For example, a 
manuscript of the Qur’an made at 
Palermo in 372/982-3 has marginal orna- 
ments outlined in black ink with red or 
green paint showing divisions into thirti- 
eths, tenths, ninths, sevenths, and fifths (see 
Fig. 11). The sajdas are similar in form, but 
are written in gold; and the sixtieths are 
indicated by a circle containing the word 
hizb written in gold between two vegetal 
motifs against a red-hatched ground 
(Déroche, Abbasid tradition, no. 81). One 
fifth/eleventh-century scholar considered 
sajda-markings irreverent additions to the 
holy text, a clear indication that they had 
become common by his time (Rice, Unique 
Ibn al-Bawwab manuscript, 17 n. 1). 

Another use for the margin was to allow 
the calligrapher to correct mistakes he had 
made in transcription. For example, when 
copying folio 137b of his Qur'an manu- 
script, Ibn al-Bawwab inadvertently left 
out the hundreth verse of siira 17. When 
he discovered his mistake, he corrected the 
omission by adding the missing verse in a 


rectangular tabula ansata in the margin. To 
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show the reader where to insert the missing 
verse, the calligrapher added a gold rosette 
in the space he had left for the circular 
marker he normally used to indicate the 
end of ten verses (Rice, Unique Ibn al- 
Bawwab manuscript, 13 and pl. VILUb). Simi- 
larly, after Yaqiit al-Musta‘simi had 
inadvertently omitted the word nuifa 
(sperm) from Q 23:13 in a manuscript he 
completed in Jumada I 685/June-July 1286, 
he added the missing word vertically in the 
inner margin, with a little arrow in the text 
showing where it should be inserted. When 
the manuscript was ruled, the outer bands 
had to be interrupted to enclose the miss- 
ing word (Afarvand, Gulchini, 50). 


Chapter divisions 
There was great variation in the way illu- 
minators could separate one chapter, or 
stra, from another. The simplest was just 
to leave a blank line, but more often illumi- 
nators added vegetal or geometric decora- 
tion (illumination) and/or information 
about either the following or the preceding 
stra. This information normally would 
include the sira title, the number of verses 
in it, the place where it was revealed (either 
Mecca or Medina), the chronology, or a 
combination of any of these (Déroche, 
Abbasid tradition, 23). To call attention to 
this information, illuminators often wrote 
it in another color, typically gold, enclosed 
it in a box, and extended it into the outer 
margin with a palmette. The Palermo 
Qur'an manuscript mentioned above has 
stra titles in gold with no further orna- 
ment, but Ibn al-Bawwab’s manuscript has 
elaborate titles in rectangular frames with 
fantastic palmettes sprouting into the outer 
margin (see Fig. rv). His style was contin- 
ued by Yaqit and many later calligraphers. 
The palmette extending into the margin, 
which is already found in many manu- 
scripts of the Qur'an written in kiific 
script, served to indicate where a new 
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chapter began without requiring the reader 
fully to open the book. ‘This reader-friendly 
feature undoubtedly explains why this 

archaic motif persisted for many centuries. 

At the end of the quranic text, where the 
chapters are short, there might be as many 
as five or six chapter divisions on a double- 
page spread in a manuscript with many 
lines of writing on each page. ‘This concen- 
tration of ornament could threaten visu- 
ally to overwhelm the text, but a skilled 
artist adjusted his decorative scheme to 
escape such pitfalls. To avoid cluttering the 
pages at the end of his Quran manuscript, 
Ibn al-Bawwab, for example, did not frame 
his chapter titles as he had done elsewhere, 
but left them plain (James, Qur ans and bind- 
ings, no. 18). 

Titles are normally written at the begin- 
ning of a stira, but sometimes they were 
placed at the end. This was the case with a 
celebrated five-volume manuscript 
endowed to the Almohad mosque of the 
Qasba in Tunis during the reign of the 
Hafsid sultan Aba Faris in Ramadan 
807/March 1405. The text was copied in 
silver ink on purple paper, but the chapter 
titles were written afterwards at the end of 
the chapter in gold ink with gold rosettes in 
the margins. In some cases, the calligra- 
pher did not leave enough space for the full 
text of the title, and he had to squeeze it 
into the available space (Déroche, Les manu- 
scruts du coran. Du Maghrib 4 U’Insulinde, nos. 


305-308). 


Frully-decorated text pages 
To enhance further the visual qualities of 
the text page, calligraphers and illumina- 
tors increasingly enclosed the text block on 
each page within a decorative frame. By 
doing so, they vastly increased the labor 
and cost of production, especially on 
multi-volume manuscripts with five or 
seven lines of text per page that might run 
to many thousands of folios. The typical 
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frame comprised a series of lines of vary- 
ing width and color — usually black, blue, 
and gold — ruled around the text block 
after it had been written. Such frames 
become relatively common in Persian, 
Turkish, and Indian manuscripts made 
from the seventh/thirteenth century 
onwards, but they are not normally found 
in early Kiific manuscripts of the Qur'an. 
One notable exception is a unique chryso- 
graphic (written in gold) manuscript in two 
volumes, most of which is in the Nuruos- 
maniye Library, Istanbul (see Fig. 11). Each 
parchment page is framed with a decora- 
tive band of white fillets enclosing gold, 
green, and red dots; the outer margin of 
each page has a fantastic winged palmette 
sprouting golden pine cones and pome- 
granates (Déroche, Abbasid tradition, no. 41). 

Equally unusual is the decorative treat- 
ment found in a dispersed manuscript on 
paper often known as the Qarmathian 
Quran, conventionally dated to sixth/ 
twelfth-century Iran. Each text page has 
four lines of an extremely attenuated form 
of the distinctive script variously known as 
Qarmathian, eastern Kific, New Style, or 
warrag enclosed within a rectangular frame 
from which half-palmettes extend from the 
corners into the outer margins (see Fig. v). 
The letters of the text are themselves 
enclosed in reserve panels, and the remain- 
ing surface of the text block is entirely 
filled with spiraling vegetal arabesques 
traced in pale ink. Each double spread is 
worked in matching colors, indicating that 
the manuscript was meant to be seen as a 
succession of double-page spreads. The 
production of the 4500 pages that this 
thirty-volume manuscript originally con- 
tained would have been an extraordinarily 
time-consuming and expensive undertak- 
ing in which the decoration was virtually as 
important as the calligraphy itself (Saint- 
Laurent, Identification). 

Rulings and other forms of decoration 
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were sometimes added to earlier manu- 
scripts that were deemed too plain for later 
taste. For example, at some indeterminate 
date the Kiific letters on an undecorated 
parchment page in Washington, DC (Freer 
Gallery of Art, 45.16) were enclosed by re- 
serve panels and the background tinted 
blue (Atil, Art of the Arab world, no. 2). At the 
same time, spurious attributions to famous 
figures in Islamic history, such as ‘Uthman 
or ‘Alt b. Abt Talib (q.v.), were often 
added. The Ottomans, whose libraries 
contained an enormous quantity of earlier 
manuscripts transcribed by master calligra- 
phers across the Islamic lands, often added 
decoration in the current Ottoman taste. 
For example, in 962/1554-5 the noted illu- 
minator Qara Memi sumptuously deco- 
rated a manuscript that had been copied 
by the Ilkhanid calligrapher ‘Abdallah 
Sayrafi in 745/1344-5; the manuscript was 
also rebound at this time for the treasury of 
the Ottoman vizier Riistem Pasha (Atl, 
The age of Sultan Siileyman the Magnificent, 

no. 14). 

From an early date, full pages of decora- 
tion were typically found at the beginning 
and the end of manuscripts of the Qur'an. 
In particular, the opening double page 
containing Sarat al-Fatiha (“The Open- 
ing,” Q 1; see FATIHA) and the first verses of 
Sarat al-Baqara (“The Cow,” Q 2) gave 
artists opportunities to display their mas- 
tery of many different types of decoration. 
Because the outer pages of a volume are 
more subject to wear and disintegration, 
they are the ones most often lost from early 
manuscripts. One rare survival, found in 
the Great Mosque of San‘a’, shows the 
Fatiha (with no title) enclosed in a broad 
multicolored frame with hatching between 
solid bands (see Fig. 1 of FATIHA). One may 
imagine that the facing page in this manu- 
script would have contained the first verses 
of Q 2 ina similar frame. Writing in his 


small naskh script, Ibn al-Bawwab found 
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that the Fatiha occupied only four lines, so 
his opening page also contains the first six 
verses of chapter 2 (see Fig. rv), which is 
continued on the facing page. To balance 
the copious ornament on the right-hand 
page, he expanded the marginal ornament 
on the left page. This arrangement seems 
to have become standard by the fifth/ 
eleventh century (i.e. see Fig. 1 of FATIHA). 

In an attempt to create increasingly 
impressive opening pages, calligraphers 
from the ninth/fifteenth century onwards 
either spread the short text of the Fatiha 
over both opening pages (see Figs. Iv A 
and B of FATIHA) or put the Fatiha on the 
right-hand page and a corresponding num- 
ber of verses from the beginning of Q 2 on 
the left-hand one. In either case the illumi- 
nator surrounded the small text blocks with 
large and elaborate frames of vegetal and 
geometric decoration, containing car- 
touches inscribed with such information as 
the title, verse count, and place of revela- 
tion. By the tenth/sixteenth century these 
decorative frames came to overwhelm the 
text itself, which might be inscribed in 
lobed oval cartouches worked into the 
overall decorative composition (see Figs. 

vI A and B). 

One of the most magnificent examples of 
Ottoman illumination is the frontispiece to 
a manuscript transcribed by Ahmad Qara- 
hisarT in 953/1546-7 for Sultan Stileyman 
the Magnificent. The calligrapher and the 
illuminator, Qara Memi, worked together 
closely, for the first and last lines on each 
page of the opening double page have 
been written not in the small naskh used for 
the rest of the text but in a majestic thuluth 
that frames the small text block. In addi- 
tion to traditional motifs such as arabes- 
ques and cloud-bands, the illumination 
also contains naturalistic plants and flowers 
that revolutionized the decorative vocabu- 
lary of the age. In addition, the entire book 
was bound in cloth of silver over a paste- 
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board core and decorated with gold 
plaques inlaid with rubies, turquoises, and 
pearls, making it one of the most sumptu- 
ous copies of the Qur'an to have survived 
(Aul, The age of Sultan Siileyman the Magnifi- 
cent, no. Q). 

This was a unique manuscript commis- 
sioned by a royal patron, but such elabo- 
rate opening pages became the norm, even 
for commercial production. In Iran, the 
city of Shiraz emerged as a center for the 
mass-production of manuscripts with elab- 
orate frontispieces; to speed up production, 
the basic decoration was done with a tem- 
plate and the calligraphy and finer details 
added by hand (Bloom and Blair, [slamic 


arts, 337). 


Decorative pages 
Another way that manuscripts of the 
Qur'an could be decorated was to add 
frontispieces and finispieces, or purely dec- 
orative pages set at the beginning and end 
of the text or of individual volumes. The 
thickness of the parchment used in early 
manuscripts and the few lines written on a 
single page of a large luxury manuscript 
meant that many early Kiific copies of the 
Qur'an, particularly those in a horizontal 
format, were produced as multi-volume 
sets, typically containing as many as thirty 
or sixty volumes. Each volume probably 
had a decorative double-page frontispiece, 
to judge from the many full pages of illu- 
mination found in museum collections 
around the world. ‘The horizontal format 
of the codex led illuminators to decorate 
their pages with rectangles filled with 
strapwork ornament executed in gold and 
color, typically with an elaborate palmette 
projecting into the outer margin. These 
strapwork patterns are comparable to those 
found on early bookbindings from the 
Great Mosque of Qayrawan (Marcais and 
Poinssot, Objets katrouanais) and San‘w 
(Dreibholz, Some aspects). 
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In addition to the many frontispieces with 
geometric decoration, there is one repre- 
sentational example known: an extra- 
ordinary, but very fragmentary, double 
frontispiece discovered in the Great 
Mosque of San‘a (see Fig. 1). It depicts two 
buildings with arcades and hanging lamps 
that are generally accepted to represent 
mosques. As the date and provenance of 
these pages remain a matter of lively schol- 
arly debate, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to draw further conclusions about what 
mosques, if any specific ones, these images 
are meant to represent, although it has 
been commonly assumed that they are 
meant to represent either Mecca (q.v.) and 
Medina (q.v.) or Medina and Damascus 
(von Bothmer, Architekturbilder im Koran; 
see also AQSA MOSQUE). 

With the shift to vertical-format manu- 
scripts on paper, full pages of non- 
representational geometric decoration, 
often known as “carpet” pages, began to 
proliferate. Ibn al-Bawwab provided his 
manuscript with two sets of such pages, 
one before the beginning of the text (fols. 
8b-ga) and the other after the end (fols. 
284b-285a). Both are based on strapwork 
designs of intersecting circles. The appar- 
ent simplicity of the designs is belied by 
the complexity of the execution, making 
them early masterpieces of the illumina- 
tor’s art. In addition to these non- 
representational pages, Ibn al-Bawwab 
provided his manuscript with several other 
sets of double frontispieces and finispieces 
with text specifying the numbers of 
elements — chapters, verses, words, letters, 
diacritical marks, etc. — according to the 
particular reading (that of the Ktifans fol- 
lowing ‘Ali b. Abr Talib) adopted in the 
manuscript. The words have been written 
in various decorative scripts and enclosed 
within elaborate arabesque frames. 


Perhaps the greatest examples of the illu- 
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minator’s art are found in the large-scale 
multi-volume manuscripts produced for 
the Ilkhanids and Mamliks in the eighth/ 
fourteenth century. In the frontispieces to 
these manuscripts, the space normally 
occupied by the text block is filled with a 
geometric strapwork pattern, often gener- 
ated from a central star polygon. The 
interstices between the strapwork bands 
are filled with exquisite arabesques, typic- 
ally worked in gold and ultramarine blue, 
the whole enclosed by an arabesque frame 
with palmettes projecting into the outer 
margins. In their complexity and subtlety 
these magnificent double pages represent 
the epitome of Islamic illumination. The 
combination of gold and ultramarine blue 
remained perennially popular for illumina- 
tion, ranging from verse markers and chap- 
ter titles to full pages. This choice is not 
surprising since these two pigments were 
the most expensive in the artists’ palette 
and signified the reverence in which 
illuminators — and their patrons — held 
the holy scripture. 

Because of the rectangular format of the 
page, IIkhanid and Mamlik illuminators 
were often led to divide the rectangular 
field into a central square field (which was 
easier to fill with a star motif) sandwiched 
between horizontal bands above and be- 
low. Sometimes the central motif was in- 
scribed with an appropriate qur’anic verse, 
such as Q 41:42 (“It is sent down by one full 
of wisdom worthy of all praise”), as on a 
manuscript illuminated by Abi Bakr, who 
was known as Sandal, in the opening years 
of the eighth/fourteenth century (James, 
Qur ‘ans and bindings, no. 25). In other manu- 
scripts a larger selection (e.g. Q 56:77-80 or 
Q 26:192-7) might also be written in the 
four bands across the top and bottom of 
the opening double pages. By contrast, in 
the Maghrib where square-format parch- 


ment manuscripts of the Qur'an remained 
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popular for centuries, a distinctive form of 
carpet page decoration developed, with a 
square field enclosing overall strapwork 
patterns, often reserved in white against a 
gold ground. 

In other types of books, the opening folio 
(1a) might contain a rosette with the title of 
the work, the name of the author, or the 
name of the patron who commissioned the 
manuscript, but, as the Qur'an does not 
have a title, calligraphers and illuminators 
had to find other solutions. One was to in- 
scribe the opening rosette with an appro- 
priate qur’anic citation such as Q 56:79: 
“Which none shall touch except those who 
are clean” (see GLEANLINESS AND ABLU- 
TION; RITUAL PURITY). For example, 

Q 56:79 was inscribed in a rosette on the 
recto of the first folio of a multi-volume 
manuscript made at Maragha in 738/1338 
(James, Qur ‘ans and bindings, no. 47). On 
other manuscripts the central rosette was 
inscribed with Q 17:88: “If the whole of 
mankind and the jinn (q.v.) were to gather 
together, they could not produce the like of 
this Qur'an...” (Déroche, Manuel de codicolo- 
gle des manuscrits en écriture arabe, 255). 


Calligraphers and illuminators 
In early times the illuminator and calligra- 
pher may have been one and the same per- 
son. Ibn al-Bawwab, for example, not only 
copied his manuscript but was also respon- 
sible for the fine and extensive program of 
illumination. We know this because he 
sometimes used the same tools (a pen, not 
a brush) and materials (ink, not color) for 
the illumination that he had used for the 
calligraphy. As manuscripts became in- 
creasingly large and complex, however, 
there was a corresponding division of 
labor between calligrapher and illumina- 
tor, and illumination became a distinct 
specialty, itself eventually divided into sub- 
specialties such as outlining or gilding. One 
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of the first known instances of an illumina- 
tor signing his work is found in a Qur’an 
manuscript made at Bust (now in Afghanis- 
tan) in 505/1111-12 (Paris, Bibliotheque 
nationale de France, BNF Arabe 6041). A 
certain ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan signed his 
work in the middle of the gold strapwork 
decoration on the final page above the 
colophon bearing the signature of the 
calligrapher, ‘Uthman b. Muhammad 
(Lemaistre, Splendeur, no. 36). By Ikhanid 
and Mamlak times the division of labor 
had become even greater, a development 
that is no surprise considering the size and 
magnificence of the finest manuscripts. For 
example, in the seven-volume manuscript 
copied by Muhammad b. al-Wahid for the 
Mamlik emir (later sultan) Baybars al- 
Jashankir in 704-5/1304-6, three separate 
artists worked on the decoration. ‘Two mas- 
ters — Abi Bakr, known as Sandal, and 
Muhammad b. Mubadir — did the illu- 
mination (tadhhib), and a third — Aydughdt 
b. ‘Abdallah al-Badri — did the outlining 
(zammaka). Colophons and signatures 
clearly show that there was a hierarchy in 
these positions, for in a manuscript com- 
pleted a decade later on 27 Ramadan 
713/15 January 1314 for the Mamlak sultan 
al-Nasir Muhammad by the Ayyiibid 
prince and calligrapher Shadhi, Aydughdi 
had been promoted to illuminator and was 
himself assisted by the “left-handed 
draughtsman,” ‘Ali b. Muhammad (James, 
Qur’ans of the Mamliks, nos. 1 and 6). 

Ilkhanid calligraphers and illuminators 
typically worked in steady teams. Ahmad 
al-Suhrawardi, for example, was repeat- 
edly paired with the illuminator Muham- 
mad b. Aybak b. ‘Abdallah, and the 
calligrapher Arghiin al-Kamili worked 
with the designer (nagqash) Muhammad b. 
Sayf al-Din. These teams typically worked 
on the multi-volume manuscripts from 


beginning to end. Ahmad al-Suhrawardi 
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and Muhammad b. Aybak, for example, 
worked in this way on the thirty-volume 
“anonymous Baghdad” Qur'an (now 
dispersed; see Fig. viz), the former doing 
the copying first and the latter then illumi- 
nating the text. The dated colophons indi- 
cate that there was some overlap, for the 
calligrapher was completing the writing 
of the last volumes when the illuminator 
began decorating the first ones. The cal- 
ligrapher worked twice as fast as did the 
illuminator: transcribing a juz‘ took a 
month and a half, while illuminating it 
took slightly less than three months. In 
total, it took seven years (701-7/1301-8) to 
produce the thirty-volume large-format 
manuscript (James, Qur ans of the Mamliiks, 
no. 39). 

Few later patrons had the wealth or incli- 
nation to commission such splendid copies 
of the Qur'an, so later examples are more 
often smaller and copied in fewer volumes 
with illumination concentrated in only a 
few places. Nevertheless, wealthy segments 
of society always desired fine copies of the 
Quran, and several centers of commercial 
production emerged. A tenth/sixteenth- 
century visitor to Shiraz, for example, 
described commercial production there, in 
which small family businesses employing 
fathers, sons, and even daughters as 
scribes, illuminators, and binders, pro- 
duced a thousand books a year. Most of 
the artists were anonymous, but the 
biography of one famous calligrapher- 
illuminator, Rizbihan Muhammad, can be 
established. Having learned his art from 
his father, a calligrapher, and his grand- 
father, an illuminator, Rizbihan had a long 
career spanning some thirty-five years, 
920-54/1514-47. Similarly, from the 
twelfth/eighteenth century onwards, the 
town of Shumen in Bulgaria became a 
center for the almost-industrial production 
of elaborately decorated manuscripts of 
the Qur'an, a cottage industry that ended 
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only with the advent of commercial lithog- 
raphy in the late thirteenth/nineteenth 
century (Stanley, Shumen). 


Sheila S. Blair and 
Jonathan M. Bloom 
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Orphans 


Children (q.v.) who have lost their parents, 
generally to death. Yatim (pl. yatamd), a 
term designating a fatherless minor child 
(al-Raghib al-Isfahant, Mufradat; Lisan al- 
Arab, s.v.), appears throughout the Qur’an 
more than twenty times. Early verses from 
the first Meccan period (see CHRONOLOGY 
AND THE QURAN), celebrating God’s provi- 
dence towards the orphan Muhammad 

(Q 93:6), warn against oppressing orphans 
as such (Q 93:9) and identify those who 
turn away the orphan as unbelievers 

(Q 107:2; see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). Later 
verses from the same period rebuke the 
unbelievers for not honoring the orphan 
(Q 89:17), exhort them to feed “on a 

day of famine (q.v.) an orphan of kin...” 
(Q 90:14-5; see KINSHIP) and refer to the 
reward reserved in the hereafter (see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; ESGHATOLOGY) 
for believers who “give food for the love of 
him [i.e. God] to the poor (see POVERTY 
AND THE POOR), the orphan and the pris- 
oner” (Q 76:8-9; see PRISONERS). These 
exhortations (q.v.) can be seen not only as a 
reaction against the injustice (see JUSTICE 


AND INJUSTICE) and violence to which wid- 
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ows (see WIDOW) and orphans were sub- 
jected by the Meccans (Roberts, Socal laws, 
44) but also as aimed at strengthening unity 
among the Muslim converts in the face of 
a growing threat from outside as well as 
from within the group (O’Shaughnessy, 
Quranic view, 37; see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD; GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QUR'AN). 

Rules concerning the fair and just way 
Muslims, who serve as guardians of 
orphans, should deal with their property 
(q.v.) are laid down by verses from the sec- 
ond and third Meccan periods (see ETHICS 
AND THE QUR'AN). Fair treatment of or- 
phans ranks as one of the primary moral 
obligations for Muslims (Q 17:34; 6:152; see 
Azhary-Sonbol, Adoption, 55). An exam- 
ple for the right treatment of orphans’ 
wealth (q.v.; in the spirit of the above- 
mentioned verses) where God himself 
serves as the guardian, can be read in the 
narration of God’s servant (al-Khidr, 
according to Qur’4n commentaries) who, 
as one of his enigmatic acts, sets up a wall 
about to fall down, explaining that “it be- 
longed to two orphan youths... and under 
it was a treasure belonging to them... and 
your lord (q.v.) wished that they should 
reach full age, and bring forth for them- 
selves their treasure as a mercy (q.v.) from 
your lord” (Q 18:77, 82; see KHADIR/KHIDR; 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE QUR’AN). 

In the early Medinan period, probably 
against the background of the battles of 
Badr (q.v.) and Uhud which left large 
numbers of Muslim children orphaned 
(O’Shaughnessy, Quranic view, 35, 37; 
Azhary-Sonbol, Adoption, 55; see EXPE- 
DITIONS AND BATTLES), the Qur’an re- 
emphasizes, as part of the religious duties 
of Muslims, the importance of deeds of 
beneficence towards the orphan (e.g. 

Q 2:83, 177; 4:36; cf. Exod 22:21-3; Deut 
24:17; 27:19; for comparison with Christian 
sources see O’Shaughnessy, Quranic view, 
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36 n. 16) and encourages the believers to 
extend practical help to orphans by con- 
tributing to their welfare (Q 2:215) and by 
providing for them when inheritances 

and spoils are divided (Q 4:8; 8:41; see 
INHERITANCE; BOOTY). It also warns “those 
who consume the property of orphans 
wrongfully” that they will be punished in 
the hereafter with “fire (q.v.) in their own 
bellies” (Q 4:10; see HELL AND HELLFIRE) 
and gives guardians concrete instructions 
on how to handle the affairs of fatherless 
children and particularly how to protect 
their wealth and property rights (Q 2:220; 
4:2, 6; Q 4:5 may also be understood as 
referring to orphans; see Tabart, Ta/si7, 
ad loc.). Two Medinan verses (Q 4:3, 127, 
the latter explicitly) connect the treatment 
of orphans with the marriage of guardians 
(see Watt, Medina, 276, 281; id., Prophet and 
statesman, 154; Azhary-Sonbol, Adoption, 
56; see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE). The 
just treatment of orphans, a motif which 
receives much attention in the Quran, has 
had a long-term impact on later Islamic 
ethics, law and practice (Chaumont and 
Shaham, Yatim; Roberts, Social laws, 42-3; 
Azhary-Sonbol, Adoption, 55-7). See 
GUARDIANSHIP for a further discussion of 
the qur’anic provisions for the protection 
of orphans. 
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Orthography 


Lit. “correct writing,” it has a three-fold 
nuance: a) the art of writing words with 
the proper letters, according to standard 
usage; b) correct spelling, or, alternatively, 
mode of spelling; c) grammar treating of 
letters and spelling. The history of the 
formation of a “standard” qur’anic 
orthography is the focus of this article; 
the particularities of qur’anic spelling, let- 
ters and grammar are treated in greater 
detail elsewhere (see ARABIC SCRIPT; 
ARABIG LANGUAGE; GRAMMAR AND THE 
QUR’AN; LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QUR’AN; INIMITABILITY; MYSTERIOUS 
LETTERS). The orthography of the 

ur’an — as a system of rules ensuring 
the uniformity of the text’s written 
transmission — underwent several stages 
of development. Its history is inextricably 
bound with that of Arabic grammar and 
the traditional disciplines of qur’anic study 
(q.v.3 ‘uliim al-QurGn), primarily those of the 
readings of the Qur'an (q.v.; %m al-qiraat) 
and the recitation of the Qur'an (q.v.; am 
al-tajwid), as well as the most important 
events that affected the Muslim community 
and the caliphate. 

Muhammad left no fixed text of the reve- 
lation (see MUsHAF), and Arabic writing at 
that time conveyed only consonants (see 
CALLIGRAPHY). Furthermore, the script 
was ambiguous, as the same sign could 
indicate several letters. Memorization 
remained the main method of preserving 
the sacred text (see MEMORY). ‘The sources 
have retained traces of resolute opposition 
to the very idea of a written record of the 
text as doomed to reproduce mistakes (see 
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ORALITY; ORALITY AND WRITING IN 
ARABIA). The characteristic features of this 
period, in which the Quran existed in both 
written and oral form, determined the dif- 
ficulties that Muslim authorities encoun- 
tered as they developed rules for recording 
a uniform text of the Quran. The text 
attested in early qur’anic fragments served, 
indisputably, only as an aid for recitation 
from memory. In codifying the sacred text 
(see GODICGES OF THE QUR'AN; COLLECTION 
OF THE QUR'AN), it was imperative for the 
Muslim community to complete several 
tasks: to develop a graphic form of the 
quranic text (rasm or khatt, kitab, kitaba, 
kataba) acceptable to all authorities; to 
introduce a system of diacritics (‘qm, 19am, 
naqt) and vocalization (shakl, ishkal, tashkil, 
harakat, sometimes also nagqt) and to estab- 
lish a single vocal form (dabt or lafz, nutq); 
and to establish uniform rules for recitation 
(qawa id al-qiraat), because even after the 
solution of the first two problems the 
possibility of ambiguity remained (see 
AMBIGUOUS). 

In order to create a unified redaction of 
the qur’anic text, it was imperative to 
investigate the basic grammar of Arabic 
and to develop an apparatus for the written 
representation of the text. In addition, 
political will and authority (q.v.) were 
needed (see POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN). 
According to Muslim tradition, the politi- 
cal will and authority needed for the task 
were provided, initially, by the rightly- 
guided caliphs (see CALIPH): Abii Bakr (q.v.; 
al-suhuf al-bakriyya), ‘Umar, “Uthman (q.v.; 
rasm ‘uthmani) and ‘Ali (see “ALI B. ABI 
TALIB). Later, the initiative passed to two 
outstanding Iraqi governors, Ziyad b. 
Abthi (d. 53/673) and al-Hajjaj (d. 95/714), 
and the protection of two influential wazirs 
in the caliphate, Ibn Muala (d. 329/940) 
and Ibn ‘Isa (d. 335/946). 


As consonantal roots in Arabic can be 
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vocalized in diverse fashion, various sys- 
tems developed in centers of Muslim 
scholarship, primarily the Iraqi cities of 
al-Kifa and al-Basra. At that time, famed 
“readers” (al-qurra’) were also famed gram- 
marians, for example Ibn Abi Ishaq al- 
Hadrami (d. 118/735-6) or Abii ‘Amr b. 
al-Ala’ (d. 154/770; see RECITERS OF THE 
QuR’AN). The generation of the Prophet’s 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
gradually succeeded in creating an elegant 
system of diacritics, which permitted a 
shift from a scriptio defectiva to a scriptio plena. 
A tradition insistently connects the first 
stage of this process with Abi I-Aswad al- 
Dw ali (or al-Dilt; d. 69/688). This man, 
from the circle around ‘Alt, is known as the 
founder of Arabic syntax (“alm al-nahw). 
Tradition connects Abt I-Aswad’s work 
first with an initiative of ‘Ali and, later, 
with instructions from the noted Umayyad 
governor and sworn brother of Mu‘awiya 
(d. 60/680), Ziyad b. Abthi, who ruled the 
entire eastern section of the caliphate. 

The concrete individuals are less impor- 
tant than the way the tradition treats their 
roles, particularly those of ‘Ali and Ziyad 
b. Abthi. The former must have under- 
stood the importance of furthering the uni- 
fication of the qur’anic text, both for the 
cause of Islam (q.v.) and for his own repu- 
tation. As for Ziyad, a faithful servant of 
the Umayyads famed for his intelligence 
and decisiveness, he was precisely the man 
to grasp, on the basis of state and dynastic 
interests, the imperative of continuing 
work on the text of the scripture. It is pos- 
sible that, at this stage, the heart of the 
matter was the necessity of using already 
existing diacritical marks in copying the 
Quran. 

The tradition no less insistently fore- 
grounds the role of another equally power- 
ful, decisive and intelligent Umayyad 
governor, al-Hajjaj. He instructed his 
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clerks, Nasr b. ‘Asim (d. 89/707) and Yahya 
b. Ya‘mur (or Ya‘mar; d. 129/746), to com- 
plete the development of a system to desig- 
nate long and short vowels as well as a 
number of additional elements in the writ- 
ing system. It is important to note that this 
provoked opposition, especially in Medina 
(q.v.). Progress toward a scriptio plena threat- 
ened to reduce the influence of qur’anic 
readers (qurra’), who knew the text by heart 
and were recognized by society as the main 
bearers of the tradition. 

The maturation of a writing system and 
the establishment of a grammatical sys- 
tem were largely completed by the end of 
the ninth century. At that time, Khalil 
b. Ahmad (d. 170/786-7 or 791) developed 
and introduced additional diacritical signs. 
His famous pupil Stbawayhi (d. ca. 189/ 
796), the grammarians al-Asma‘ (d. 213/ 
828), Aba “‘Ubayda (110-210/728-824-5), 
Aba Zayd al-Ansart (d. 215/830-1), pupils 
of the above-noted Abi ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala’, 
and al-Farra’ (d. 207/822) created works 
which successfully codified the elements 
of language and established an orderly 
grammatical system. Stbawayhi’s Aztab 
contains an enormous number of qur’anic 
examples. The grammar was created for 
the sake of the Quran, but also relied 
upon it. 

In the ninth century, the center of schol- 
arly activity shifted to Baghdad, where the 
beginning of the tenth century witnessed 
several attempts to achieve a new level of 
unification in the qur’anic text. ‘The main 
role fell to Ibn Mujahid (245-324/859-935), 
who worked in Baghdad and enjoyed the 
successive protection of two extremely 
influential grand wazirs, Ibn Muqla and 
Ibn ‘Isa. Ibn Mujahid’s work, al-Qura“at 
al-sab’, pretended to near official status and 
established a system of permissible 
quranic “readings.” The system proposed 
in the work relied on the consonantal basis 
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of the “‘Uthmanic version” and limited the 
number of variant vocalizations to seven; 
these belonged, correspondingly, to seven 
authorities of the eighth century. For each 
tradition, two slightly different variants 
(al-riwayat) were noted. All of them were 
acknowledged as equally lawful; the use of 
other variants (al-ikhttyar), however, was 
forbidden. Although this system gradually 
became very widespread, others continued 
to exist. These were known as “three after 
seven” and “four after ten.” In practice, 
however, only two of the systems noted by 
Ibn Mujahid became widespread: the 
Kifan, “Hafs (d. 246/860) ‘an Asim (d. 127/ 
744), and, to a lesser degree, the Medinan, 
“Warsh (d. 197/812) ‘an Nafi‘ (d. 169/785).” 
The “battle of the readings” was accom- 
panied by pointed polemics which, in 

sum, reflected serious ideological and 
political disagreements within the Islamic 
community. 

Even after Ibn Mujahid, however, it re- 
mained possible to understand the sacred 
text in more than one way. The system that 
had been developed did not provide for 
anything analogous to punctuation. The 
science of qur’anic recitation (2m al- 
tajwid), which codifies the rules for reading 
the Quran (qawa ‘id al-qua al), provided a 
framework for solving the problem. The 
history of how the tradition of “lm al-tajwid 
took shape, which is linked both to %m 
al-qira at and the etiquette of reading, 
remains unwritten. It was closely tied to 
the mystical-ascetic movement in Islam 
later to be termed al-tasawwuf, which 
emerged in the second half of the eighth 
and beginning of the ninth centuries (see 
ASCETICISM; SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN). 
Tradition holds that the first to write a 
special work on %m al-tajwid was a contem- 
porary of Ibn Mujahid, Misa b. ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. Khaqan al-Baghdadi (d. 325/936). 
The set of fifteen pausal signs employed by 
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quranic readers went back to the detailed 
system developed and introduced by 
Khalil b. Ahmad. As the eighth book of 
al-Ghazalt’s (d. 505/1111) Lhya’ ‘uliim al-din 
indicates, by the twelfth century this system 
had already been worked out in detail and 
accepted by the community. The rules for 
reading the Qur'an (qaw4a ‘id al-qira at) de- 
scribed in detail questions of the assimila- 
tion and dissimilation of consonants, the 
influence of consonants on the pronuncia- 
tion of the following vowel and the accen- 
tuation of phrases in accordance with 
meaning, etc. The placement of pauses 
(wagf wa-ibtida’) was especially important, 
for pause indications fulfilled the role of 
punctuation, guaranteed the intelligibility 
of each verse’s (aya) semantic content and 
bound them into a whole (see VERSES; 
FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN; 
stra). Despite the complexity of the 
resulting system, it still serves only as a 
reminder and requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of the rules. 

Although by the fifth/eleventh and 
sixth/twelfth centuries the basic problems 
involved in unifying the sacred text had 
been solved, centuries would be required 
to complete the process. Among the many 
events that took place during that time, we 
note two, which played a special role. In 
1202/1787 the full Arabic text of the 
Qur'an was printed for the first time in 
Russia (see PRINTING OF THE QUR’AN). The 
edition differed in a basic fashion from 
European editions, primarily because it 
was Muslim in character: the text was pre- 
pared for printing by Mullah “Uthman 
Ismail. In 1216-7/1801-2 the St. Petersburg 
Arabic typeface was transferred to Kazan, 
where the Muslim printing press was 
opened, and where, beginning in 1217/ 
1802, this text of the Qur’an was published 
many times. The so-called “Kazan 
Qur’ans,” viewed as the first Muslim edi- 
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tion, spread widely in the East and were 
reproduced numerous times. It is possible 
that this edition played a decisive role in 
the centuries-long process of standardizing 
quranic orthography. 

The final stage of the work on the unifi- 
cation of the qur’anic text is connected 
with the appearance in Cairo in 1342/ 
1923-4 of a new edition of the text; it rep- 
resents now the final step in canonizing the 
orthography, structure of the text and rules 
of reading. Drawn up by a special panel of 
Muslim scholars it was based on one of the 
“seven readings” (Hafs ‘an ‘Asim). The 
members of the panel relied in their work 
not on an analysis of early manuscripts, 
but on contemporary Muslim works on the 
issue of “readings” (al-qira@at) as well as on 
the living tradition of prominent Qur’an 
reciters (Sad, Recited Koran). This undoubt- 
edly narrows the significance of the work. 
Nonetheless, the Egyptian edition, today 
accepted throughout the Muslim world, as 
well as by European scholars, represented 
a significant step forward. ‘Together with 
the encyclopedia of qur’anic readings 
(Kuwait, 14.02-5/1982-5), it forms the 
nucleus of a critical edition. Still, the 
appearance of the Egyptian edition did 
not eliminate all other traditions of textual 
transmission. In the western Muslim world 
and in Zaydi Yemen, traditions remain 
which go back to a different transmitter of 
the text, Warsh. Today, publications of the 
Qur'an in this transmission appear not 
only in North Africa but in Cairo and 
Riyadh as well. 

Although an analysis of extant copies of 
the Qur'an confirms the outline of the tra- 
ditional history of qur’anic orthography 
and the text in general, they also clearly 
demonstrate that new light may be shed 
on the current understanding of the his- 
tory of the consolidation of the text of the 
Quran (see MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QUR'AN). 
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Qur’anic fragments dated to the first/ 
seventh — third/ninth centuries preserve a 
large number of mixed and transitional 
variants, whether one examines orthogra- 
phy, the numeration of verses (dyas) or 
known systems of variant readings. Either 
all of these variants and systems were arti- 
ficial from the start, or they arose after the 
manuscripts of the early period were cop- 
ied and reflect a higher level of uniformity 
and regularity in the copying of Qur’ans. 

The orthographic discrepancies pre- 
served in the early manuscripts affect, for 
the most part, the writing of long vowels 
and the hamza (for examples of these 
orthographic discrepancies, see Rezvan, 
Qur'an, 45-6 [Tables 11-13]). In the first 
place, one encounters the omission of ali/s 
in various noun and verb forms. In many 
cases the hamza was conveyed where re- 
quired by alif waw or ya’ or simply omitted. 
Early qur’anic manuscripts may preserve 
traces of discrepancies rooted in the mor- 
phological systems of the eastern and west- 
ern Arabian dialectal groups. These 
manuscripts also display several vocaliza- 
tion systems based on the use of dots of 
various colors, as well as different systems 
of tajwid marks which preceded those 
established in the fourth/tenth — sixth/ 
twelfth centuries. Careful description and 
study of early manuscripts and the cre- 
ation of a detailed data-base of early 
copies by paleographers, linguists and his- 
torians may furnish material for recon- 
structing the early history of qur’anic 
orthography from a perspective different 
than that conveyed by the traditional 


accounts. 
Efim Rezvan 
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[ut] Early qur’anic manuscript in naskh script (dated 427/1036) exemplifying the degree of 
compactness such manuscripts attained. Q 16:31-72 is seen here. Courtesy of the British 
Library, London (BL Add. 7214, f. 32b). 
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[rv] Example of a qur’anic manuscript in which the lines of script alternate in height and 
length (dated to 582/1186). QO 18:93-110 is shown here. Reproduced by kind permission of 
the Trustees of the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin (CBL 1438, f. 109a). 
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[v] Qur’an manuscript from the western Islamic world (on parchment, dated 703/1304), with 
a marginal ornament indicating the daily readings for the month of Ramadan in the lower part 
of the margin. The text contains Q 26:220-27:20. Courtesy of the Bibliotheque nationale de 


France, Paris (BNF Arabe 385, f. 80a). 
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[v1] Example of a qur’anic manuscript (dated 923/1517) in which “Ahmad” of Q 61:6 


appears in larger writing. Q 60:12 — 61:7 is shown here. Courtesy of the Bibliotheque 
nationale de France, Paris (BNF Arabe 413, p. 466). 
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[vu] Elaborately decorated Qur’4n finisboard (end tenth/sixteenth century) 
containing directions for divination. Courtesy of the Bibliotheque nationale 
de France, Paris (BNF Arabe 418, f. 449b). 
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[vii] Later Iranian Qur’an manuscript (dated to 1126/1714) in a minute hand, in 
which an entire juz’ (a thirtieth of the Qur’an) appears on two facing pages (here, 
only one such page — containing a hizd, or a sixtieth of the Qur’an — is shown). In the 
margin, there are accounts in Persian about Muhammad’s life and commentaries by 
the sixth imam, Ja‘far al-Sadiq. Courtesy of the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich 
(BSB Cod. arabe 1118, f. 17v). 





[1] Polychrome slip-painted bowl inscribed with Q 68:51-2 (Samarqand [?], 300/912). Courtesy of 
the Tariq Rajab Museum, Kuwait (CER5825R),. 





[11] Magic-medicinal bowl, copper alloy, cast and turned (Syria, 565/1169-70). Courtesy of 
The Nasser D. Khalili Collection of Islamic Art, London (MTW 1443). 
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[111] Las Navas de Tolosa banner, silk and gilt parchment 


Courtesy of Patrimonio Nacional, Madrid. 
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[rv] Glass mosque lamp, gilded and enameled (Mamliik Cairo, 709-19/1310-20). Cour- 
tesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Gift of Mr. And Mrs. Edward Jackson Holmes, 
1937 (37.614). 
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[v] Ceramic table screen inscribed with Q 72:18-20, blue underglaze (Ming dynasty Cheng- 
Te reign, China, 1506-21). Courtesy of the Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art, Lon- 
don (PDF B687). 
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[v1] Ottoman banner, silk with metal thread (Turkey, thirteenth/early nineteenth century). 
Courtesy of The Nasser D. Khalili Collection of Islamic Art, London (TXT 149). 





[vu] Javanese selendang, a kind of shawl worn draped 
around the head or shoulders, which is covered with 
densely written Arabic inscriptions that include QO. 
61:13, the “Victory Verse” (Java, early twentieth cen- 
tury). Courtesy of The Nasser D. Khalili Collection 
of Islamic Art, London (TXT104). 





[vit] Qur’anic writing board, wood, cord, colored inks, inscribed with Q 97 
(Sudan, late nineteenth or early twentieth century). Courtesy of the Brooklyn 
Museum of Art, New York. Robert B. Woodward Memorial Fund (22.231). 





[1] Courtyard of the Umayyad mosque of Damascus (85-96/705-15, with later additions) 
showing the axial transept and dome in front of the mhrab. Photograph courtesy of Jonathan 
M. Bloom. 





[11] Great Mosque of Qayrawan (mid third/ninth century) showing the three-storied mina- 
ret. Photograph courtesy of Jonathan M. Bloom. 





[m1] Ablution pavilion (known as the Qubbat al-Ibadiyyin) from the destroyed Almoravid 
congregational mosque (Marrakesh, sixth/twelfth century). Photograph courtesy of Jonathan 
M. Bloom. 





[rv] Congregational mosque of Isfahan (sixth/twelfth century and later) showing courtyard 


with two (of four) iwans. Photograph courtesy of Sheila S. Blair. 
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[v] Stone reading stand for a monumental copy of the Qur’an at the mosque of Brbr Khanum, 
Samarqand (801-6/1399-1404). Photograph courtesy of Sheila S. Blair. 
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[v1] Funerary mosque-madrasa of Sultan Hasan showing prayer hall with dikka (the platform 
on which the muballigh might stand) in foreground and mihrab and minbar in background (Cairo, 
begun 756/1356). Photograph courtesy of Jonathan M. Bloom. 





[vu] Interior of the prayer hall of the Atala mosque (Jaunpur, 810/1408). Photograph cour- 
tesy of Jonathan M. Bloom. 
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[vit] Selimiye mosque exterior (Edirne, 975-82/1568-75). Photograph courtesy of Jonathan 
M. Bloom. 





[1] Left half of a double-page frontispiece from a fragmentary copy of the Qur’4n (late first/early 
eighth century) found in the Great Mosque at San‘a’ depicting two buildings with arcades and 
hanging lamps, commonly believed to depict mosques. Courtesy of Hans-Caspar Graf von Bothmer, 
University of Saarbriicken (San‘a’, Dar al-Makhtatat, inv. no. 20-33.1). 
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[1v] Right-hand side of opening double-page with Q 1-2:6 from the copy of the Qur’an tran- 


scribed by Ibn al-Bawwab at Baghdad in 391/1000. Note the siira titles in rectangular frames 
with palmettes extending into the outer margins. Reproduced by kind permission of the Trustees 


of the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin (CBL 1431, f. 9b). 











[v] Page from the so-called Qarmathian Qur’an, conventionally dated to sixth/twelfth 
century Iran. Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Gift of Horace 
Havemeyer, 1929 (29.160.23). 
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[v1 A] Left-hand side of the opening double page with Q 1 from a copy of the 
Qur’an transcribed by Razbihan Muhammad at Shiraz, ca. 965/1558. Repro- 
duced by kind permission of the Trustees of the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin 
(CBL 1558, f. 3r). 





[vr B] Right-hand side of the opening double page with Q 1 from a copy of the 
Qur’an transcribed by Razbihan Muhammad at Shiraz, ca. 965/1558. Repro- 
duced by kind permission of the Trustees of the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin 
(CBL 1558, f. 2v). 
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[vu] Right side of a double-page frontispiece from the anonymous Baghdad Qur’an illumi- 
nated by Muhammad b. Aybak (early eighth/fourteenth century). Reproduced by kind per- 
mission of the Trustees of the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin (CBL Is 1614.2). 
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Pairs and Pairing 


Any aspect of the language and style of 
the Qur'an in which pairs are perceived as 
a structural element in the composition of 
the Qur'an (see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE QUR'AN), such as any form of paral- 
lelism or repetition, pairs of synonymous, 
synthetic or antithetic terms or concepts, 
double divine epithets (see GoD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES) as well as aspects of the 
number two or use of the dual form 

(see NUMBERS AND ENUMERATION). 


Ethical dualism 
Throughout the Qur'an, an antithetic or 
dual parallelism is observable in the 
admonitions to humankind (see EXHOR- 
TATIONS), in the descriptions of an indi- 
vidual’s fate on the day of judgment (see 
LAST JUDGMENT) as well as of the two 
possible final destinations for people, 


paradise (q.v.) and hell (see HELL AND 
HELLFIRE). 

Admonitions to believe in and obey God 
and his apostle (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
MESSENGER; OBEDIENCE), to repent (see 
REPENTANCE AND PENANCE), to enjoin 
what is right and to prohibit what is wrong 
(see VIRTUES AND VICES, GOMMANDING AND 
FORBIDDING), to be grateful (see GRATI- 
TUDE AND INGRATITUDE), to do right and 
to follow the right path as revealed to hu- 
mankind are usually presented as a prom- 
ise followed by a corresponding threat: 
“He who follows the right path (see PATH 
OR WAY) does so for himself, and he who 
goes astray (q.v.) errs against himself” 

(Q 10:108; cf. also Q 17:15; 39:41); “Those 
who disbelieve and obstruct (others) from 
the way of God will have wasted their 
deeds. But those who believe and do the 
right, and believe what has been revealed 
to Muhammad (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION), which is the truth (q.v.) from 
their lord, will have their faults pardoned 
by him and their state improved” (Q 47:1-3; 
cf. also Q 5:9-103 35-6, 40-2; 9:67-72; 10:7-93 
2250-1; 32:18-203 35:7; 48:5-6; 57:19); 
“Whoever does good does so for himself, 
and whoever does wrong bears the guilt 
thereof” (Q 41:46; cf. also Q 16:90; 
4.0:39-4.03 45:15; 92:5-11); “If you obey, God 
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will give you a good reward; but if you 
turn back... he will punish you with griev- 
ous affliction” (Q 48:16; cf. also Q 13:18; 
48:17; See REWARD AND PUNISHMENT); “It is 
better for you to repent. If you do not, 
remember that you cannot elude (the grip 
of) God” (Q 9:3; cf also Q 4:141-7); 
“Remember, your lord proclaimed: ‘If 

you are grateful I shall give you more; 

but if you are thankless, then surely my 


punishment is very great 


Q 2:1525 39:7). 
The choices that human beings face are 


(Q 14:7; cf. also 


described as one between two paths, the 
path of rectitude (sabil al-rushd) or the 
straight path (sabil mustagim), on the one 
hand, and the path of error (q.v.; sabil al- 
ghayy), on the other: “Did we not give him 
[i.e. humans] two eyes, a tongue, and two 
lips, and show him the two highways?” 
(al-najdayn; Q 90:8-10; cf. also Q 7:14.63 76:3). 
As anorm of distinction, the believers are 
described as the “people of the right hand” 
(ashab al-maymana/ashab al-yamin) whereas 
the unbelievers are described as the “peo- 
ple of the left hand” (ashab al-mash ama/ 
ashab al-shimal, Q 56:8-9, 27-56; 90:17-9; see 
LEFT HAND AND RIGHT HAND). By the same 
token, the believer is compared to one who 
can hear and see whereas the unbeliever is 
said to resemble a person who is deaf and 
blind (e.g. Q 11:24; 40:58; cf. also Q 30:52-3; 
35:19; 43:40; 47:23; See SEEING AND HEAR- 
ING; VISION AND BLINDNESS; HEARING AND 
DEAENESS). In those qur’anic passages 
where human responsibility appears to be 
completely eclipsed and where human des- 
tiny 1s said to depend on the will of God, it 
is God who either guides individuals 
rightly or leads them astray (Q 6:39; 7:30, 
178; 14:45 16:93; 35:8; 39:36-7), decreases or 
increases people’s fortunes (rizq, Q 13:26) 
and means (7izq, Q 30:37), has mercy (q.v.) 
on people or punishes them (Q 5:18, 40; 
172543 29:21; 41:43; 48:14; see FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION). 
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Similar dual parallelisms are to be ob- 
served when it comes to the reckoning of 
an individual’s deeds on the day of judg- 
ment. “On that day people will be sepa- 
rated so that he who disbelieves will bear 
the consequence of his unbelief; and he 
who does the right will straighten out the 
way for his soul, so that God may reward 
those who believed and did what was good, 
by his grace. Surely he does not love un- 
believers” (Q 30:43-5; cf. also Q 11:105-8; 
20:74-6; 22:56-7; 30:14-6; 33:73; 39°71-43 
42:7); “[Only] those whose scales are 
heavier in the balance will find happiness. 
But those whose scales are lighter will per- 
ish and abide in hell forever” (Q 23:102-3; 
cf. also Q 7:8-9; 101:6-9; see WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES); “[Many] faces will that day be 
bright, laughing and full of joy; and many 
will be dust-begrimed, covered with the 
blackness (of shame)” (Q 80:38-41; see JOY 
AND MISERY). 

On the day of judgment, the evil-doer 
will receive the book (q.v.; al-kitab) contain- 
ing the record of his deeds in his left hand 
or from behind his back, whereas the obe- 
dient will be given it in his right hand 
(Q 69:18-32; 84:7-12). The syjin, the books 
where the deeds of the evil-doers are listed, 
is contrasted with the ‘@lyyun, the book 
where the deeds of the pious are listed 
(Q 83:7 f.; see HEAVENLY BOOK). An excep- 
tion to this strict dual parallelism is to be 
found in Q 56 where humankind is said to 
be separated at the last judgment into 
three classes, the “people of the right side” 
(ashab al-maymana), the “people of the left 
side” (ashab al-mash’ama) and “those pre- 
ceding” (al-sabiqiin). “Those are the ones 
brought near (al-muqarrabiin), in gardens of 
delight, a multitude from the former 
(times) and a few from the later (times)” 

(Q 56:11-4). Those who belong to this 
class — the first converts to Islam, the 
prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 


HOOD) or any person of outstanding virtue 
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according to al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144; 
Kashshaf, ad loc.) and al-Baydawi (d. prob. 
716/1316-7; Anwar, ad loc.) — are given the 
highest reward in paradise. 

Quranic descriptions of humanity’s two 
final destinations also evidence a pair 
structure. A description of the joys of par- 
adise or the torments of hell is, as a rule, 
followed by the antithetic description of 
the respective other. For example, 
“Certainly hell lies in wait, the rebels’ 
abode where they will remain for eons, 
finding neither sleep (bard) nor anything to 
drink except boiling water and benumbing 
cold: a fitting reward. They were those 
who did not expect a reckoning, and re- 
jected our signs (q.v.) as lies (see LIE). We 
have kept account of everything in a book. 
So taste (the fruit of what you sowed), for 
we shall add nothing but torment. As for 
those who preserve themselves from evil 
and follow the straight path (al-muttaqina), 
there is attainment for them: orchards and 
vineyards, and graceful maidens of the 
same age (see HouRIS), and flasks full and 
flowing. They will hear no blasphemies (see 
BLASPHEMY) there or disavowals: A rec- 
ompense from your lord, a sufficient gift” 
(Q 78:21-36). The parallelism is, however, at 
times, asymmetric. Depending on the con- 
text, either the description of hell or of 
paradise is more detailed. Such an asym- 
metric antithesis is to be observed in Q 55, 
where the fate of the unbelievers in hell is 
described in four verses (Q 55:39, 41, 43; 
44), whereas the fate of the believers in 
paradise is described in eight verses 
(2 55:46, 48, 50, 52, 54, 56, 58, 60), where- 
upon there follows another description of 
the garden of the same length (Q 55:62, 64, 
66, 68, 70, 72, 74, 76; cf. Gilliot, Parcours 
exégétiques, 91-111). Having two sets of 
gardens for two classes of believers would 
seem to be confirmed by the parallel two 
classes of gardens in Q 56:10-38 (Abdel 
Haleem, Context, gt f; see GARDEN). 
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Pairs of concepts and terms 
Pairs of synonymous as well as synthetic 
concepts are to be found in the description 
of Muhammad and earlier prophets as 
“bearers of warnings and bringers of happy 
news” (mubashshir[wa-] mundhir/mubashshir 
nadhir/bashir [wa-/nadhir; Q 2:119, 2133 4:165; 
5:19; 6:48; 7:188; 10:2; 11:2; 17:105; 18:56; 
252565 33:45; 34:28; 35:24; 41:4; 48:8; sec 
WARNER; GOOD NEws); of the book of 
Moses (q.v.; ketab Misa) as a “way-giver and 
a grace” (q.v.; imam wa-rahma; Q 11:17; 
46:12; see IMAM); of the Torah (q.v.) and 
the Gospel (q.v.) as containing “guidance 
and light” (nian wa-hudan/hudan wa-niirun) 
for humans (Q 5:44, 4.6; 6:91; cf. 42:52); and 
of the earlier revelations and the Qur'an as 
a “guidance and grace” (huda wa-rahma) for 
those who believe (Q 6:1545 7:52, 154, 2033 
10:57, et al.; huda wa-bushra, Q 27:2; huda 
wa-shifa’, Q 41:44; huda wa-dhikra, Q 40:54). 
To the prophets God gave “wisdom (q.v.) 
and knowledge” (hukm wa- ‘lm, Q 12:22; 
21:74, 79; 28:14; see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING). Another pair of terms fre- 
quently referred to in the context of earlier 
revelations is “scripture and wisdom” (al- 
kitab wa-l-hikma, Q 232315 4:54, 1133 5:110; 
see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN). The pair 
of terms “wealth and (male) children” (mal 
wa-baniin/amwal wa-baniin/amwal wa- 
awlad/mal wa-walad/an ‘Gm wa-baniin) signi- 
fies wealth of this world (e.g. Q 9:55, 69; 
17:6; 18:46; 23:55; 26:88, 133; 34:35, et al.; 
see CHILDREN). As a pair of antithetic con- 
cepts, the verses to be understood clearly 
(muhkamat) are contrasted with the para- 
bolic verses of the Qur’an (mutashabihat) as 
mentioned in Q 3:7 (see AMBIGUOUS). 
Contrasting pairs such as “heaven (see 
HEAVEN AND Sky) and earth (q.v.),” “sun 
(q.v.) and moon (q.v.),” “day and night” 
(q.v.3 see also DAY, TIMES OF), “east and 
west,” “land and sea,” “known and un- 
known (see HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN),” 
“before and after,” “life (q.v.) and death 
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(see DEATH AND THE DEAD)” — all signify- 
ing the entirety of creation (q.v.) or 

“all” — are employed to describe God’s 
unicity, omnipotence (see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE) and omniscience. To God 
belongs all that is in the heavens and the 
earth (ma ft l-samawat wa[-ma fi] l-ard, 

Q 2:116, 284; 10:55, 68; 14:2; 16:52; 18:14, 

et al.; cf. also Q 35:44); his kingdom extends 
over the heavens and the earth (Q 7:158, 
185; 9:116; 10:66; 13:16; 24:42, et al.); God 
holds the keys of the heavens and the earth 
(maqalid al-samawat wa-l-ard; Q 39:63; 42:12); 
he is the light (nur) of the heavens and the 
earth (Q 24:35); his are the armies of the 
heavens and the earth (junid al-samawat 
wa-l-ard, Q 48:4. 7; see RANKS AND ORDERS), 
and his seat extends over heavens and 
earth (wasi‘a kurstyyuhu al-samawat wa-l-ard, 
Q 2:255; see THRONE OF GOD); and he pro- 
vides people with food and sustenance 
[from the heavens and the earth] (Q 10:31; 
16:73; 27:64 31:20; 34:245 35:3; 45:5, 13). 
The fact that God created the heavens and 
the earth (Q 2:117; 9:36; 10:33 11:7; 12:1015 
14:10, 19, 32, et al.; variation: God created 
the heavens and the earth and all that lies 
between them /wa-ma baynahuma/, Q 15:85; 
21:16; 25:59; 30:8; 32:4; 37:5; 38:27; 44:38; 
46:3; 50:38) and that he brings to light 
what is hidden in the heavens and the 
earth (Q 27:25) indicate his omnipotence, 
whereas his omniscience is indicated by 

his knowledge which encompasses all that 
is in the heavens and the earth (Q 5:97; 
1121233 14:38; 16:77; 17:55; 18:26; 21:4, 

et al.) — there is not the weight of an atom 
“on the earth and in the heavens” that is 
hidden from him (Q 10:61; 31:16). His 
omniscience is further indicated by the fact 
that he knows “what is hidden and what is 
evident” (al-ghayb wa-l-shahada, Q 6:73; 9:94, 
1053 13:93 23:92; 32:6; 39:46; 59:22; 62:8; 
64:18), what humans “hide and disclose” 
(Le. Q 2:33, 77; 16:19, 233 21:110; 27:25, 745 
28:69; 33:54; 36:76; 60:1; 64:4; 87:7), and 
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what was before humans and what lies be- 
hind them (md bayn aydthim wa-mda khalfahum, 
Q 2:255; 20:110; 21:28; 22:76). God’s unicity 
is indicated by the fact that all things that 
move on the earth and in the heavens bow 
down before him (Q 13:15; 16:49; 22:18; 
24:415 57:15 59:1, 245 61:1; 62:1; 64:1; see 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION) and that his 
semblance is the most sublime in the heav- 
ens and the earth (Q 30:27). By the same 
token, the gods of the unbelievers are said 
to be without any power over the heavens 
and the earth, nor do they have any share 
in them (Q 34:22; 38:10; see POLYTHEISM 
AND ATHEISM). Moreover, God is the first 
and the last (al-awwal wa-l-akhir), the tran- 
scendent and the immanent (al-gahir wa- 
l-batin, Q 57:3). God’s omnipotence is 
further evident in that he created “the sun 
and the moon” (Q 10:53 13:2; 16:12; 21:33; 
22:61, et al.), and made “the day and the 
night” an alternation (Q 10:6, 67; 13:3; 
16:12; 17:12; 23:80; 24:4.45 25:47, 62, et al.), 
that he enables people to travel over “land 
and sea” (ft -barr wa-l-bahr, Q 10:22; 17:70; 
cf. also Q 27:63), that he gives life and 
death (Q 9:116; 10:31, 56; 23:80; 30:19; 
40:68; 44:8; 45:26; 50:43; 53:445 57:2), 
makes happy and morose (Q 53:43), and 
that he is the lord of the east and the west 
(rabb al-mashriq wa-l-maghrib, Q 26:28; 73:9; 
rabbu l-mashriqayn wa-rabb al-maghribayn, 

Q 55:17; rabbu l-mashariq wa-l-magharib, 

Q 70:40; wa-lillahi l-mashriq wa-l-maghnib, 

Q 2:115, 142). 

Pairs of contrasts such as “sky and 
earth,” “sun and moon,” “day and night,” 
as well as of similar terms such as “fig and 
olive” are also encountered in oaths: “I call 
to witness the rain-producing sky and the 
earth which opens up” (Q 86:11-2); “I call 
to witness the sun and its early morning 
splendor, and the moon as it follows in its 
wake, the day when it reveals its radiance, 
the night when it covers it over, the heav- 
ens and its architecture, the earth and its 
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spreading out” (Q gt:1-6); “I call the night 
to witness when it covers over, and the day 
when it shines in all its glory” (Q g2:1-2); 
“T call to witness the fig and the olive” 

(Q 95:1). Idols are described as those who 
can neither harm nor profit their worship- 
pers (ma la yadurruhu wa-ma la yanfa‘uhu, 

Q 22:12; cf. also Q 5:76; 6:71; 10:18, 106; 
20:89; 21:66; 25:55; 26:72 £5 34:42; see 
IDOLS AND IMAGES). 

Contrasting this ephemeral world with 
the enduring hereafter serves to admonish 
humankind to concentrate on the latter 
(see ESCHATOLOGY). “O people, the life of 
this world is ephemeral; but enduring is the 
abode of the hereafter” (Q 40:39); “What- 
soever has been given you is the stuff this 
life is made of, and (only) its embellish- 
ment. What is with your lord is better 
and abiding. Will you not understand?” 

(Q 28:60; cf. also Q 8:67; 16:96; 30:7; 
33:28-9; 42:203 57:20). 

The contrasting pair of “light and dark- 
ness” describes the benefit which the 
Prophet and the revelation bring to hu- 
mankind: “An apostle who recites before 
you the explicating revelations of God that 
he may bring those who believe and do the 
right out of darkness (q.v.) into light” 

(Q 65:11; cf also Q 14:5); “It is he who sends 
down resplendent revelations to his votary, 
that he may take you out of darkness into 
light” (Q 57:9; cf. also Q 14:1). 


Double dwine epithets 
Double divine epithets occur frequently at 
the end of verses, particularly in the longer 
stras. At times, these have little or no rel- 
evance to the verses they are attached to; 
in other instances the phrases are appro- 
priate to the context. Numerous pairs of 
terms describing God consist of synonyms, 
such as the double epithet al-rahman al- 
rahim “most benevolent, ever-merciful” of 
the basmala (q.v.) formula which occurs in 
five further instances (Q 1:3; 2:163; 27:30; 
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41:2; 59:22); “all-forgiving and ever- 
merciful” (ghafiir rahim, Q 2:173, 182, 192, 
199, 218, 226; 3:31, 1293 4:23, 25, et al.; al- 
rahim al-ghaftr, Q 34:2; al-ghafur dhi l-rahma, 
Q 18:58; see FORGIVENESS); “all-forgiving 
and forbearing” (ghajir halim, Q 2:225, 2353 
321553 5:101; halim ghafur, Q 17:445 35:41); 
“all-forgiving and loving” (al-ghafir al- 
wadid, Q 85:14); “benign and forgiving” 
(‘Gfuww ghafur, Q 4:43, 99; 22:60); “forgiving 
and ever-merciful” (tawwab rahim, Q 4:16, 
64; 49:12; cf. g:104, 118); “compassionate 
and ever-merciful” (ra‘uf rahim, Q 2:143; 
g:117, 128; 16:7, 47; 22:65; 57:9; 59:10); 
“ever-merciful and loving” (rahim wadid, 

Q 11:90); “just and merciful” (al-barr al- 
rahim, Q 52:28); “all-knowing, all-wise” 
(alim hakim, Q 4:11, 17, 26, 92, 104, 111, 170; 
8:71, et al.; hakim ‘alim, Q 6:83, 128, 1393 
15:25; 27:6; 43:84; 51:30); “all-knowing and 
cognizant” (‘alim khabir, Q 42353 31:34; 49:13} 
66:3); “all-wise and cognizant” (al-hakim 
al-khabir, Q 6:18, 733 34:1); “sublime and 
great” (/al-/‘aliyy [al-/kabir, Q 4:34; 22:62; 
312303 34:23; 40:12); “great and most high” 
(al-kabir al-muta‘al, Q 13:9); “sublime and 
supreme” (al-‘aliyy al-‘azim, Q 2:2553 

42:4); “powerful and mighty” (/al-/qawiyy 
[al-] ‘aziz, Q 11:66; 22:40, 743 33:25; 42:19; 
57:25; 58:21); “worthy of praise and glory” 
(hamid majid, Q 11:73). Moreover, God is 
humankind’s only friend and advocate 
(waltyy shaft, cf. Q 6:51, 70; mazwlan nasir, cf. 
Q 22:78; waliyy nasir, cf. Q 4:123, 1733 29:22; 
33:17; 42:8, 31; 48:22; see CLIENTS AND 
CLIENTAGE; FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP; 
INTERCESSION). 

Other combinations of adjectives refer- 
ring to God complement each other, such 
as “all-hearing and all-knowing” (/al-/sami‘ 
[al-]‘alim, Q 2:127, 181, 224, 2273 3:34, 35, 
121; 41148; 5:76; et al.); “all-hearing and 
all-seeing” (/al-/sami‘ [al-]basiz, Q 4:58, 1345 
17:15 22:75; 31:28; 40:20, 56; 42:11; 58:1); 
“(God is] near and answers” (garib mujib, 


Q 11:61); “all-hearing and all-near” (sami 
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garth, Q 34:50); “judge and all-knowing” 
(al-fattah al-‘alim, Q 34:26); “the one and the 
omnipotent” (al-wahid al-qahhar, Q 13:16; 
14:48). Other pair epithets describe dif- 
ferent aspects of God, such as “mighty 
and all-wise” (/al-/ ‘aziz [al-/hakim, Q 2:129, 
209, 220, 228, 24.0, 260; 3:6, 18, 62, 126, 

et al.); “mighty and all-knowing” (/al-/ ‘aziz 
[al-]‘alim, Q 6:96; 27:78; 36:38; 40:2; 41:12); 
“mighty and worthy of praise” (al- ‘aziz 
al-hamid, Q 14:1; 34:6; 85:8); “mighty and 
ever-merciful” (/al-/ ‘aziz [al-/rahim, Q 26:9, 
68, 104, 122, 140, 159, 175, 191, 2173 30:5; 
32:6; 36:5; 44:42); “mighty and all-forgiv- 
ing” (/al-/ ‘aziz [al-/ghafur, Q 35:28; 67:2; 
al-‘aziz al-ghaffar, Q 38:66; 39:53 4.0:4.2); 
“all-knowing and all-powerful” (/al-/‘alim 
[al-]qadtr, Q 16:70; 30:54; 35:443 42:50); “all- 
knowing and forbearing” (‘alim halim, 

Q 22:59; 33:51); “infinite and all-knowing” 
(wast ‘alm, Q 2:115, 247, 261, 2683 5:54; 
24:32); “infinite and all-wise” (wasv‘ hakin, 
Q 41130); “responsive to gratitude and 
all-knowing” (shakir ‘alim, Q 4:147); “all- 
forgiving and rewarding” (ghajir shakitr, 

Q 35:30, 343 42:23); “rewarding and for- 
bearing” (shakir halim, Q 64:17); “benign 
and all-powerful” (‘Gfuww gadir, Q 4:149); 
“self-sufficient and forbearing” (ghaniyy 
halim, Q 2:263); “self-sufficient and praise- 
worthy” (ghaniyy hamid, Q 2:267; 4:1315 14:83 
22:64; 31:12, 26; 57:24; 60:6; 64:6; see 
PRAISE); “living self-subsisting (or: sustain- 
ing)” (al-hayy al-qayyiim, Q 21255; 3:2); “the 
creator and all-knowing” (al-khallag al-‘alim, 
Q 15:86; 36:81); “compassionate and all- 
wise” (tawwab hakim, Q 24:10); “all-wise and 
praiseworthy” (hakim hamid, Q 41:42); “all- 
high and all-wise” (‘aliyy hakim, Q 42:51). 


Aspects of the number two and uses of dual forms 
The Quran frequently mentions that God 
created pairs of everything — humans, 
beasts and even fruits (Q 6:143-4; 13:33 
35:11; 36:36; 42:11; 43:12; 51:49; 53:455 
551523 75:39; 78:8; see ANIMAL LIFE; 
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AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION); he also 
commanded Noah (q.v.) to take a pair of 
every species into the ark (q.v.; cf Q 11:40; 
23:27). At the end of days God will create 
people a second time: “We created you 
from the earth and will revert you back; 
and raise you up from it a second time” 
(taratan ukhra, Q 20:55; cf. with variations 

Q 1024, 34; 21:104; 27:64; 29:19, 203 30:11, 
273 50:15; 85:13); “They say: ‘O lord, twice 
you made us die, and twice you made us 
live. We admit our sins (see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR). Is there still a way out?’” (Q 40:11). 

Those who believe in God and his apostle 
are said to receive twice as much of his 
bounty and their reward will be dupli- 
cated: “What you give on interest to in- 
crease (your capital) through other people’s 
wealth (see usuRY) does not find increase 
with God; yet what you give in alms and 
charity (zakal, see ALMSGIVING) with a pure 
heart (q.v.), seeking the way of God, will be 
doubled” (Q 30:39; cf. with variations 
Q 2:245, 261, 265; 4:40; 28:54; 34:37; 57:11, 
18, 28; 64:17). By the same token, the pun- 
ishment of those who commit acts of 
shamelessness will be doubled: “O wives of 
the Prophet (q.v.), whosoever of you com- 
mits an act of clear shamelessness, her 
punishment will be doubled. That is easy 
for God [to do]. But whoever of you is 
obedient to God and his apostle, and does 
right, we shall give her reward to her two- 
fold; and we have prepared a rich provision 
for her” (Q 33:30-1; cf. with variations 
Q Q:101; 11:20} 17:75; 25:69). Similarly, the 
unbelievers call for those who led them 
astray to suffer double punishment: “They 
will say: ‘O lord, give him who has brought 
this upon us two times more the torment of 
hell’” (Q 38:61; cf. also Q 7:38; 33:68). 

The number two also occurs in numerous 
legal regulations (see LAW AND THE 
QurR’An). A borrower deficient of mind or 
infirm or unable to explain requires two 


male witnesses to draw up a debt contract 
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(Q 2:282; see DEBT). The same number of 
witnesses is proscribed when one dictates 
his last will (Q 5:106-7; see INHERITANCE) as 
well as in the case of divorce (Q 65:2; see 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE). Divorce is 
revocable two times after pronouncement; 
thereafter the husband has either to keep 
the wives honorably or part with them in a 
decent manner (Q 2:229). Following di- 
vorce, mothers should suckle their babies 
for a period of two years if both parents 
agree on this (Q 2:233; cf. also Q 31:14; see 
WET-NURSING; FOSTERAGE). [wo honor- 
able men are required to determine a live- 
stock of equivalent value as atonement for 
the one who purposely kills game during 
pilgrimage (q.v.; Q 5:95; see also HUNTING 
AND FISHING). The share of the male child 
in inheritance is equivalent to that of two 
female children (Q 4:11). 

The number two also plays a role in some 
of the qur’anic parables such as the par- 
able (q.v.) of the two men, one of whom 
owns two gardens (Q 18:32-44); the story 
of the two gardens of the Sabaeans 
(Q 34:15-7; see SHEBA), or the parable of 
the two men (Q 16:76). Furthermore, we 
have the episode of the two men who 
feared God (Q 5:23) as well as those pas- 
sages where God is said to have made two 
bodies of water flow side by side (maraja 
l-bahrayn), one fresh and sweet, the other 
brine and bitter, and to have placed a bar- 
rier (q.v.) between them (cf. Q 25:53; 27:61; 
35:12; 55:19 f.5 see BARZAKH). ‘he number 
two also occurs in the creation account 
given in Q 41:9-12, which differs from the 
other qur’anic accounts of the creation of 
the world in saying that God created the 
earth in two days rather than the more 
usual six; the creation of firm mountains 
and the means of growing food was com- 
pleted in four days and the creation of the 
seven heavens in two days. 

Contrast and dualism feature obviously 
throughout Q 55. The frequent use of the 
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dual has baffled commentators and schol- 
ars alike, who often argued that the dual 
forms were demanded by the scheme 
obtaining there for verse juncture (N6l- 
deke, Neue Bettrdge, 10; Horovitz, Paradies, 
55; Muller, Untersuchungen, 132; see LAN- 
GUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QURAN; 
LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE QUR'AN). 
Wansbrough [@s, 26-7] argued that there 
was a “juxtaposition in the canon of two 
closely related variant traditions, contami- 
nated by recitation in identical contexts or 
produced from a single tradition by oral 
transmission.” In their respective investiga- 
tions of Q 55, Neuwirth (Symmetrie und 
Paarbildung) and Abdel Haleem (Context) 
have shown that most dual forms are to be 
explained by the grammatical context of 
the stira (see GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN). 
The addressees of the challenging question 
of the refrain in the dual, for example, 
“Which, then, of your lord’s bounties do 
you deny?” — which is repeated thirty-one 
times throughout the stra — are humans 
and jinn (q.v.), introduced in verses 14 and 
15 (for the pair of humans and jinn see also 
Q 7:38; 32:13; 41:25, 29; 46:18; 72:5-6; 
114:6). There are only two dual forms that 
are not to be explained by the immediate 
context. The use of duals in Q 55:17, “The 
lord of the two easts and the two wests,” 
refers to the two extreme points on the 
horizon where the sun rises in the winter 
and in the summer, and where it sets in the 
winter and in the summer. As for the dual 
form “two gardens” (jannatan, Q 55:46 and 
62), which is also not to be explained by 
the immediate context, Neuwirth and 
Abdel Haleem follow the suggestion of al- 
Farra’ (d. 207/822) that the notion of two 
gardens represents perfect eternal bliss 

(cf. Farra’, Ma ani, iu, 118). 


Verse pairs 
Pairs of verses which either together form 


complete sentences or can be identified on 
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the basis of exact parallelism or strict met- 
rical regularity (see RHYMED PROSE) are the 
smallest stylistic entities of the Qur'an 
(Neuwirth, Studien, 176 £.). Examples of 
pairs of verses characterized by strict 
parallelism and a metrical regularity are to 
be found in oaths (q.v.; Q 81:15-6, 17-8; 
86:11-2; 100:4-5), in eschatological scenes 
(Q 52:9-10; 70:8-g; 89:21-2; 101:4-5), In 
descriptions of the last judgment 

(Q 89:25-6), and in ethical admonitions 

(Q 89:17-8, 19-20; see ETHIGS AND THE 
QuR’AN). Other pairs of verses fulfill only 
one function such as metrical regularity or 
strict parallelism. In another type of verse 
pair the second verse consists of a mere 
repetition of the first verse: “Surely with 
hardship there is ease. With hardship there 
is ease” (Q 945-6; cf. also 74:19-203 75:34-53 
78:4-5; 82:17-8; 102:3-4). Other verse pairs 
consist of antitheses: “But no, you prefer 
the life of the world. Though the life to 
come is better and abiding” (Q 87:16-7; cf. 
also Q 51:54-53 75:20-1; 86:13-4; Q1:9-10; 
95:4-5). Pairs of verses in which the second 
verse repeats or complements a portion of 
the first verse are to be classified as syn- 
thetic parallelism: “Read in the name of 
your lord who created, created man from 
an embryo” (Q 96:1-2; cf. also Q 2:149-50, 
184-5; 37:20-1; 106:1-2; see BIOLOGY AS THE 
GREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE). Numerous 
pairs of verses that are characterized by 
synthetic parallelism also show grammati- 
cal and semantic parallelism: “Some of 
them listen to you: But can you make the 
deaf hear who do not understand a thing? 
Some of them look toward you: But can 
you show the blind the way even when they 
cannot see?” (Q 10:42-3). Parallel style is 
also found within one verse: “Bad women 
deserve bad men, and bad men are for bad 
women; but good women are for good 
men, and good men for good women” 

(Q 24:26); “Men should not laugh at other 
men, for it may be they are better than 
they; and women should not laugh at other 
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women, for they may perhaps be better 
than they” (Q 49:11; see LAUGHTER; 
MOCKERY). Other pairs of verses, although 
not characterized by antithetic parallelism 
themselves, constitute antithetic parts of 
larger groups of verses: “Then he whose 
scales [of good deeds] shall weigh heavier 
will have a tranquil life. But he whose 
scales [of good deeds] are lighter will have 
the abyss for an abode” (Q 101:6-9). An 
example of an entire stira being character- 
ized by parallelism is Q 109: “Say: ‘O you 
disbelievers, I do not worship what you 
worship, nor do you worship what I wor- 
ship. Nor am I a worshiper of what you 
worship, nor are you worshipers of what I 
worship. To you your way (dinukum), to me 
my way (dini)’” (see RELIGION; WORSHIP; 


RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN). 


Stira-pairs 
The Indian Qur'an commentator Amin 
Ahsan Islahi (b. 1906), who, like most 
twentieth-century Muslim thinkers (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: EARLY MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY) considers the siiras 
as organic unities, proposes that most of 
the Qur'an consists of “stira-pairs” that 
have closely related themes and comple- 
ment each other. With this, he further 
developed the idea of his teacher, Hamid 
al-Din al-Faraht (1863-1930), who had 
argued that each siira has a central theme, 
called ‘amid, around which the entire stira 
revolves. Islaht holds that only adjacent 
stiras may form pairs and, given that the 
notion of complementarity underlies his 
concept of stira-pairs, he identifies several 
types of complementarity, such as brevity 
and detail, principle and illustration, dif- 
ferent types of evidence, difference in 
emphasis, premise and conclusion, and 
unity of opposites. These pairs are then 
said to constitute seven “siira groups” (for 
a critical appraisal, cf. Mir, Islahi’s concept 
of sura-pairs). 


Sabine Schmidtke 
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Palms see DATE PALM; AGRICULTURE AND 


VEGETATION 


Parable 


An illustrative story teaching a lesson. The 
word for parable, mathal (pl. amthal, often 
used with a form of the verb daraba/ 


yadribu, “to strike,” “to coin”), occurs nu- 
merous times in the Qur'an and evidences 


a much broader semantic range than does 


PARABLE 


the English word “parable.” For Arabic 
literature in general, mathal can be trans- 
lated by such terms as simile, similitude, 
example, parable, allegory, proverb, motto, 
apothegm, aphorism, fable and maxim (see 
also SIMILES; LITERARY STRUCTURES OF 
THE QUR'AN). This range of meaning for 
mathal also characterizes other Semitic lan- 
guages, e.g. Hebrew mashal; Aramaic mail. 
Although mathal generally describes any 
item of discourse featuring one object or 
event illuminating another (usually) less 
tangible reality by comparison, some amthal 
in the Qur'an do not involve comparison at 
all (e.g. Q 25:8-9; 36:78). Furthermore, 
some exegetes have included as amthdl sto- 
ries involving the supernatural and para- 
normal, such as Adam naming the animals 
(Q 2:30-45 see ADAM AND EVE; ANIMAL 
LIFE), a crow instructing Adam’s son about 
the burial of his brother (Q 5:27-31; see 
CAIN AND ABEL) and Jesus (q.v.) calling 
down a table (q.v.) from God (Q 5:112-5). 

In their complex of meaning, amthal com- 
prise one of the most significant categories 
of qur’anic discourse (see FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QURAN; LANGUAGE 
AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN). A prophetic 
hadith (tradition) includes amthal among 
the five main categories of qur’anic revela- 
tion (see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; 
HADITH AND THE QUR’AN). A statement 
attributed to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (q.v.; d. 41/ 
661) says that sunan, “patterns of behavior” 
and amthal comprise a fourth of the Quran 
(see SUNNA). The legal theorist al-ShafiT 
(d. 204/820) held that valid legal analysis 
(ytihad) requires knowledge of the amthal of 
the Qur’an (cf. Suyatt, Zégan, chap. 63, iv, 
44; see LAW AND THE QUR'AN). 

Al-Suyatt (d. g11/1505) notes that, for 
some, amthal serve to clarify and support 
doctrines and laws by making them con- 
crete through comparison with known 
events and objects in the everyday life of 
the receptor (Suyaitt, /égan, iv, 45). They 


assist In giving advice, in motivating and 
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restraining behavior, and in reflecting upon 
and determining truth by bringing to mind 
something that can be pictured and sensed. 
The Quran insists, however, that only the 
knowledgeable will fully grasp their mean- 
ing (Q 29:43; see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARN- 
ING; SCHOLAR). 

If parable in its qur’anic context can be 
defined to include similitudes (extended 
explicit comparisons), example stories (fea- 
turing positive or negative characters to be 
emulated or avoided), parables (metaphors 
extended in a narrative; see METAPHOR; 
NARRATIVES) and allegories (featuring a 
series of related metaphors), then the fol- 
lowing amthal can be classified as parables: 
the fire [at night] (Q 2:17; see FIRE); the 
downpour (Q 2:19); the deaf, dumb, and 
blind (Q 2:171; see SEEING AND HEARING; 
VISION AND BLINDNESS; HEARING AND 
DEAENESS); the sprouting seed (Q 2:261); the 
rock with thin soil (Q 2:264); the hilltop 
garden (Q 2:265; see GARDENS); the freezing 
wind (Q 3:117; see AIR AND WIND); the pant- 
ing dog (q.v.; Q 7:176); the harvested bounty 
(Q 10:24; See GRACE; BLESSING} SUSTE- 
NANCE; AGRIGULTURE AND VEGETATION); 
senses: dead and alive (Q 11:24); the futile 
reach (Q 13:14); the smelting foam (Q 13:17); 
the good and the corrupt trees (Q 14:24-7); 
the slave and the free man (Q 16:75; see 
SLAVES AND SLAVERY); the mute slave and 
the just master (Q 16:76; see JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE); the complacent town (Q 16:112; 
see PUNISHMENT STORIES); the man with 
two gardens (Q 18:32-44); the water and 
vegetation (Q 18:45); the light (q.v.) of God 
(Q 24:35; treated allegorically by exegetes); 
the desert mirage (Q 24:39); the darkness 
on the sea (Q 24:40); the spider’s (q.v.) 
house (Q 29:41); the master and his slaves 
(Q 30:28); stark contrasts (Q 35:19-22; see 
PAIRS AND PAIRING); the unbelieving town 
(Q 36:13-29); the slave with several masters 
(Q 39:29); the verdure that withers 
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(Q 57:20); the upright crops (Q 48:29); the 
book-laden donkey (Q 62:5); and the 
blighted garden (Q 68:17-34). 

The most significant narrative parables 
include “the man with two gardens,” “the 
unbelieving town” and “the blighted gar- 
den.” Each occupies a prominent place in 
its respective stira. The first (Q 18:32-44) is 
clearly identified as a mathal. God provides 
one of two men with two prosperous gar- 
dens supplied with abundant water. The 
fortunate man turns greedy and brags to 
his apparently landless colleague about his 
garden’s produce, exuding confidence that 
his future is secure. He fears neither God 
nor the last judgment (q.v.; see also PIETY; 
FEAR). The other man, who professes never 
to have associated anything with God, 
warns him that his arrogance (q.v.) 
amounts to unbelief (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF; GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). 
Though poor in this world, this good man 
will receive God’s reward in the next (see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). He warns his 
wealthy counterpart that his gardens could 
be destroyed. When the gardens are sud- 
denly destroyed, the hand-wringing pro- 
prictor expresses regret that he trusted in 
anything but God. The moral of the tale 
becomes explicit in Q 18:46: “Wealth (q.v.) 
and sons (see CHILDREN) are the adorn- 
ment of the present world; but the abiding 
things, the deeds of righteousness (see 
GOOD DEEDS), are better with God in re- 
ward, and better in hope.” Al-Suhayli 
(d. 581/1185) transmitted a tradition in 
which the historical details of this story are 
given, including the names of the two 
men, Tamlikha and Fatis (Suhayli, Za 77f 
185). 

The “unbelieving town” (Q 36:13-29) also 
starts out as a clearly labeled mathal. The 
people of a city reject the messengers (see 
MESSENGER) God sends, saying they are 
simply citizens like themselves and not 


II 


prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD). The people associate an evil omen 
with the messengers and threaten to stone 
them (see PORTENTS; FORETELLING). An 
obedient citizen from the margins of the 
city comes and affirms the mission of the 
messengers. He urges the people of the 
city to obey their message since the mes- 
sengers serve without reward and have 
received God’s guidance (see OBEDIENCE; 
ASTRAY). He then rehearses his own good 
fortune in believing in the one God. He 
enters paradise (q.v.) praying for his people 
(see INTERCESSION; PRAYER). The city ends 
in destruction while the thematic unit con- 
taining the parable ends with God’s lam- 
entation over the people’s rejection of his 
messengers (Q 36:30-2). Two traditions 
connect this parable with the city of 
Antioch and name the three messengers. 
One tradition makes the messengers dis- 
ciples of Jesus: Simon, John and Paul (see 
APOSTLE). It names the obedient citizen 
Habib and reports that he was stoned to 
death (see STONING). 

While “the blighted garden” (Q 68:17-34) 
is not specifically designated a mathal, its 
comparison is explicit: God has tried 
Muhammad’s opponents as he tried “the 
people of the garden” (Q 68:17). These 
people confidently resolve to get up in the 
morning and harvest their garden, resolv- 
ing to leave nothing for the poor (see 
POVERTY AND THE POOR). But when they 
approach their garden, they find it dev- 
astated. A just person among them chides 
the others for not praising God (see PRAISE; 
LAUDATION; GLORIFICATION OF GOD). 
They respond by confessing their guilt and 
blaming each other. In the end they ex- 
press hope for a restoration of an even bet- 
ter garden from God. The thematic unit 
containing the parable concludes with 
Q 68:34, “Surely for the godfearing shall be 
the gardens of bliss with their lord.” 
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Exegetes have cited reports that the garden 
actually existed in Yemen (q.v.). 

Some typical features of qur’anic par- 
ables follow. The truths they illustrate are 
usually stated explicitly. Taken largely from 
the agricultural and commercial worlds of 
seventh-century Arabia, they tend to be 
related by exegetes to historical events (see 
HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN). Many are 
based on natural phenomena (see NATURE 
AS SIGNS). Their themes include justice and 
communal responsibility (see JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE; GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QUR'AN), the proper stewardship of 
wealth (see PROPERTY), the protection 
of the disadvantaged, the fleeting nature 
of this world’s blessings, the certainty of 
divine judgment, and the importance of 
acknowledging the oneness and sover- 
eignty of God. God is a prominent player 
in most of the parables and they frequently 
stress the oneness of God (see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES) — even when it is not the 


main point of the comparison. 
A.H. Mathias Zahniser 
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Paradise 


The abode of the souls of the righteous 
after their death, heaven; also, the garden 
of Eden. In the Quran, descriptions of the 
hereafter appear in relation to the arrival 
of a day, “the hour” (al-sa‘a), “reckoning 
day” (yawm al-hisab), “the day of judg- 
ment” (yawm al-din), “the last day” (al-yawm 
al-akhir), or “the day of resurrection” 
(yawm al-qiyama), in which every individual 
is resurrected and has to face up to his or 
her deeds and be judged accordingly 

(Q 52:21, “... Every man shall be pledged 
for what he earned...”). The descriptions 
of heaven and hell, which are very often 
adduced as opposites, are interwoven with 
descriptions of deeds that lead to reward 
or punishment; together they contribute to 
an understanding of the way divine provi- 
dence operates: the righteous are rewarded 
and directed to the good abode, while the 
evil doers are punished and find themselves 
tortured in hell. All will happen when “the 
day” or, “the hour,” comes (Q 19:75-6; 
79:35-41; and more; see GOOD DEEDS; EVIL 
DEEDS; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; LAST 
JUDGMENT). 

The hereafter is portrayed in the Qur'an 
as an eternal physical abode (see ETER- 
NITY), and its permanent dwellers are pre- 
sented as living, sensible human beings. 
The descriptions use worldly concepts, of 
the kind that can be readily understood by 
humans. These, among more general as- 
pects related to Islamic eschatology (q.v.), 
are partially found in general books about 
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Islam or in the few studies dedicated to the 
subject. They are widely described in early 
Islamic sources, either in the form of 
hadiths, dreams or theological and mystical 
inquiries (see THEOLOGY AND THE QURAN; 
SUFISM AND THE QURAN). The following 
survey, however, is limited to the Qur’an 
and focuses on the qur’anic verses that treat 
the blessed part of the hereafter. Emphasis 
has been put on philological aspects insofar 
as the image of the qur’anic paradise is 
depicted through its names. The edifying 
purpose of the heavenly delights is rep- 
resented by listing the groups that will re- 
side in paradise, the deeds that lead their 
performers to the ultimate bliss and the 
pleasures bestowed upon the blessed. 
Following these lines, no comparison has 
been made between the Meccan and 
Medinan stiras (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 


QUR'AN). 


The names of the gardens 
Janna: In the Qur’4n the term used most 
frequently for paradise is janna (cf. the 
Hebrew gan, Gen 2:8: “And the lord God 
planted a garden /gan/ in Eden”; see also 
Katsh, Judaism, 34, especially note 2). The 
word janna means literally garden (q.v.) and 
Muslim philologists and commentators 
treated it as an Arabic word, derived from 
the root j-n-n, which means “to cover, to 
conceal, to protect.” Al-Raghib al-Isfahant 
(fl. early fifth/eleventh cent.; Mujfradat, 204) 
defines janna as any garden, the trees of 
which hide the soil (a similar explanation is 
offered by Abi 1-Walid Marwan Ibn Janah 
[d. 441/1050] in Sepher Haschoraschim, 96). 
Al-Raghib al-Isfahani further suggests that 
the word janna was chosen to indicate para- 
dise either because it resembles worldly 
gardens or because its bliss is hidden from 
people’s eyes, as stated in Q 32:17: “No soul 
knows what comfort is laid up for them 
secretly, as a recompense for that they were 
doing” (Arberry, ii, 18). The word janna 
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also appears in the Qur'an with reference 
to the primordial garden, the dwelling 
place of Adam (Q 2:35; see ADAM AND EVE) 
and also in the meaning of a worldly gar- 
den (Q 2:264-5). 

Although most commonly used (over 
eighty times), janna is not the only word in 
the Qur'an that conveys the idea of para- 
dise. Its plural form, janndt, appears over 
forty times, of which about half occur in 
combination with other terms: jannat ‘adn 
(six times), jannat al-na ‘im (seven times), 
Jannat firdaws/al-firdaws (once each), 
Jannat/jannat al-ma‘wa (once each). Other 
words presented in the commentaries as 
indicating paradise are dar al-salam (twice), 
dar/jannat al-khuld (once each), dar al- 
mugama (once), maqam amin (once), mag ‘ad 
al-sidq (once), dar al-muttaqin (once), dar al- 
garar (once), tuba (once), tWlyyiin/ ilryyin 
(once each), rawda/rawdat jannat (once 
each), husna (four times), as well as numer- 
ous verses in which al-dar al-akhira/al-akhira 
is interpreted to mean paradise. This 
variety of names underlies the numerous 
traditions presented in the exegetical lit- 
erature concerning the different facets of 
paradise. 

Firdaws: According to words ascribed to 
al-Farra’ (d. 207/822), firdaws is an Arabic 
word (quoted in Jawhari [d. 398/1007], 
Sthah, ii, 959; cf Ta al-‘ariis, viii, 392). This 
is, however, an exceptional opinion. The 
commentaries on Q 18:107 focus on the 
foreign origin of the name, which means 
garden in Greek or Syriac (Suyiatt, Durr, 

iv, 279; Tq al-‘arits, viii, 392), and Ibn 
Janah (Sepher Haschoraschim, 419) connects 
it with the Hebrew pardes (see FOREIGN 
VOCABULARY). Various commentaries also 
present a prophetic tradition, according to 
which the janna consists of a hundred lev- 
els, among which the firdaws is the best. 
God’s throne (see THRONE OF GOD) is situ- 
ated above the firdaws and from it spurt the 
rivers of paradise (‘Tabari, Ta/siz, xvi, 303 
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Qurtubt, Zami, xi, 68; Suyatt, Dury iv, 279; 
and see Zaghlil, Mawsii‘a, 111, 363; iv, 514). 
Another prophetic tradition states that the 
jirdaws consists of four gardens, two made 
of gold and two of silver (Tabart, Ta/si, 
xvi, 30; cf. Zaghlal, Mawsi‘a, iv, 502, and 
the commentaries on Q 55:62 mentioned 
below). 

‘Adn: The biblical name Eden (Gen 2) is 
treated in Islamic sources as deriving from 
the root “d-n, which means “to be firmly 
established and have a long duration” 
(al-Raghib al-Isfahant, Mufradat, 553; cf. 
Qurtubt, Jami, x, 396; Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya, Hadi l-arwah, 142; see also the 
detailed study of ‘adn in the meaning of a 
mineral /madan/ in Tamari, Iconotextual 
studies, chaps. 1 and 2). The plural form 
(jannat ‘adn) is used to indicate width 
(Qurtubt, 7ami’ x, 396). Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi (d. 606/1210; Tafst;, xx, 25, ad Q 16:31) 
says that jannat denotes the palaces and the 
gardens, whereas ‘adn conveys its eternity. 
Commentaries on Q 13:23 cite a prophetic 
tradition proclaiming that in the janna 
there is a palace, the name of which is ‘adn. 
It is surrounded by towers and meadows, 
and has five thousand (or ten thousand) 
doors. Each door opens onto five thousand 
gardens (or twenty-five thousand beautiful 
women), and only prophets (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD), righteous people, 
martyrs (q.v.; shuhada’; see also WITNESSING 
AND TESTIFYING) and upright imams (see 
1MAm) are allowed to enter it (Qurtubt, 
Jami, ix, 311; Suyaitt, Durz iv, 65). As 
stated about the firdaws, ‘adn is also defined 
as the center of the janna (Qurtubt, Jami, 
1X, 311; x, 396; Suyatt, Dury, iv, 65; cf. 
Zaghlal, Mawsi‘a, iv, 502). Other verses 
that mention ‘adn emphasize the luxuries 
it offers. Q 18:31, for example, reads: 
“Those — theirs shall be gardens of Eden, 
underneath which rivers flow; therein they 
shall be adorned with bracelets of gold 
(q.v.), and they shall be robed in green 
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garments of silk (q.v.) and brocade, therein 
reclining upon couches — O, how excel- 
lent a reward! and O, how fair a resting 
place!” 

Tlltiyyiin/ tlliyyin (Q 83:18-21): Most com- 
mentaries deal with the location of the 
‘dliyyun, and combine it with the basic 
meaning of the root of the word, namely 
height and glory. Thus ‘%liyyun appears as 
lofty degrees surrounded by glory; as the 
seventh heaven (see HEAVEN AND SKY), 
where the souls of the believers stay; as 
the lotus tree in the seventh heaven (see 
ASCENSION; AGRIGULTURE AND VEGETA- 
TION); as a green chrysolite tablet contain- 
ing the deeds of people that hangs beneath 
the throne; as the most elevated place, the 
dwellers of which can be seen only as spar- 
kling stars up in the sky; as the residence of 
the angels (see ANGEL), or the celestial host 
(Tabarst, Mama’, xxx, 71; Qurtubt, Jami; 
xix, 262-3). Other terms derived from the 
same root that indicate high degrees in 
paradise are al-darajat al-‘uld (Q 20:75) and 

Janna ‘aliya (Q 69:22; 88:10). 

Jannat/Fannat al-ma wa, “garden/s of the 
refuge”: the abode of Gabriel (q.v.; Jibril) 
and the angels, or of the souls of the 
Shuhad@ (both in Wahidi, Wasit, iv, 198, ad 
Q 53:15), or of green birds that contain 
the souls of the shuhada’ (Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya, Hadi l-arwah, 142), or yet, the 
residing place of the believers in general 
(Wahidi, Wasi, i, 454, ad Q 32:19; see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). Nothing is said 
about its location. 

Dar al-salam (Q 6:127; 10:25): the abode 
(dar) of everlasting security and soundness 
(salama), or the yanna (= dar) of God, salam 
being one of God’s names (see GOD AND 
HIS ATTRIBUTES; PEACE), derived from his 
immunity from any kind of evil (Wahidi, 
Wasit, 1, 322; cf. al-Raghib al-Isfahani, 
Mufradat, 421-2; Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, 
Hadi l-arwah, 142; see GOOD AND EVIL). 


Similar is the meaning given to the term 
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maqam amin (Q 44:51), presented as the 
future dwelling of the righteous, and 
interpreted to mean the eternal world of 
security and immunity from fear (q.v.) and 
death (Muqatil, Ta/st, iti, 825; cf. Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Hadi l-arwah, 145-6; 
see HOUSE, DOMESTIG AND DIVINE). 

Dar al-khuld occurs in Q 41:28 in the 
meaning of hell (see HELL AND HELLFIRE), 
whereas jannat al-khuld is mentioned in 
Q 25:15 in the meaning of paradise, both 
aiming at an eternal existence. Muqatil 
(d. 150/767) gives the same meaning to dar 
al-muqama (Q 35:35). He defines the latter as 
dar al-khulid, the place where people stay 
forever (Muqatil, Tafsty, iti, 558; cf. Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Hadi l-arwah, 141). 

Maq ‘ad al-sidg (Q 54:55), the place of 
goodness promised to the righteous: Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350; Hadi 
l-arwah, 146-7) considers it, as well as the 
term gadam al-sidg (Q 10:2), as one of the 
names of paradise. 

Jannat/jannat natm/al-natm: The name 
conveys the variety of pleasures (nz‘am) 
offered in paradise (Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya, Hadi l-arwah, 145; see BLESSING). 
The commentaries that deal with the term 
concentrate mainly on the issue of com- 
pensation. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (Ta/siy, xxii, 
49, ad Q 5:65) deals with two kinds of hap- 
piness (see JOY AND MISERY). One is the 
removal of sins (see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR; REPENTANCE AND PENANCE) and 
the other is the bestowal of reward. Naim, 
in al-R4zi’s opinion, is to be understood as 
the latter. In several cases na tm is identified 
with firdaws (for example, Wahidi, Wasit, 111, 
356, ad Q 26:85). 

Dar al-akhira appears mostly in contrast 
with the present world (al-dunya). Q 40:39 
juxtaposes the transience of the present 
world with the stability of the hereafter 
(al-akhira), and defines the latter as dar al- 
garar. Q 16:30-1 mentions dar al-akhira to- 
gether with dar al-muttaqin and jannat ‘adn, 
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and Q 29:64 defines it as the abode of life 
(q.v.3 hayawan), meaning either the abode of 
eternal life, or the eternal abode (Wahidi, 
Wasit, 111, 425-6; cf. Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya, Hadi l-arwah, 144). 

Tuba (Q 13:29): A common tradition, cited 
by most commentators, states that {u#bd is a 
tree in janna (Wahidi, Wastt, in, 15, 16; 
Jawhart, Sihah, 1, 173; cf. Zaghlal, Mawsi‘a, 
il, 360). An attempt to show a foreign ori- 
gin may explain the statement that taba 
means janna in the Ethiopian/Indian lan- 
guage (Wahidt, Wasi, 11, 16; Suyiitt, Dury 
iv, 67). Other explanations, however, treat 
tuba as an Arabic word, meaning good, the 
eternal ultimate stage in janna (al-Raghib 
al-Isfahani, Mufradat, 528; Tg al-‘aris, i, 
189; for the usage of faba in Persian poetry, 
see Schimmel, Celestial garden, 18-9). 

(Al-)husna is often interpreted to mean 
Janna (for example Wahidi, Wasit, ii, 104, 
5445 1, 13, 68, ad Q 4:95; 10:26; 13:18; 
16:62), but also as the ultimate good and as 
the vision of God (Tq al-‘ariis, xvii, 14.2; see 
FACE OF GOD). 


The number of the gardens 
Q 55:46 mentions two gardens awaiting 
those who fear God. The commentators 
offer several ways to distinguish one gar- 
den from another. Al-Qurtubt (d. 671/1272; 
Jami, xvii, 177) cites the following explana- 
tions: one garden was created especially for 
the individual, the other was inherited; one 
garden is for the destined, the other for his 
wives (see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE); one 
garden is his home, the other his garden; 
one has the lower palaces, the other the 
upper ones. Abi Hayyan (d. 745/1344; 
Bahr, x, 67) adduces similar ideas, among 
which he suggests that one garden 1s for 
those who obey God (see OBEDIENCE), the 
other for those who refrain from sin; one is 
for the jinn (q.v.), the other for people. Al- 
Tabarst (d. 548/1154; Mama’, vi, 101) men- 


tions one garden inside the palace and 
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another outside. Al-Suyati (d. 911/1505; 
Durr, vi, 163) presents a prophetic tradition, 
according to which both gardens reach the 
width of a hundred years walking distance 
(cf. Q 3:133, which compares the width of 
the janna to that of heaven and earth; for 
Jewish parallels see Katsh, Judaism, 214), 
and both gardens have fruitful trees, flow- 
ing rivers, and wonderful fragrances. Al- 
Wahidi (d. 468/1076; Wasit, iv, 225) cites 
al-Dahhak as saying that one garden is for 
the believers who worshiped God secretly 
and the other for those who worshiped him 
openly. Verse 62 of the same stira (Q 55) 
also mentions two gardens. Most commen- 
taries refer to these two as additional gar- 
dens, assuming altogether the existence of 
four gardens: two gardens of trees and two 
of plants and seeds; two gardens for the 
“foremost in the race” (sabiqun) and “those 
brought near” (al-mugarrabiin), two for the 
“people of the right hand” (ashab al-yamin; 
see LEFT HAND AND RIGHT HAND); the first 
two (v 46) are ‘adn and nat, the other pair 
(v 62) the firdaws and dar al-ma’wa; the first 
two are of gold and silver, the others are of 
sapphire and emerald (Qurtubt, Jami’, xvii, 
183-4; cf. Tabari, Tafsiz, xvii, 89-91; Suyaitt, 
Durr, vi, 161-3; for a stylistic analysis of 
these verses, see Noldeke, Koran, 45; 
Schimmel, Celestial garden, 17-8; Abdel 
Haleem, Context, 89-93). 


The inhabitants of paradise 

Surat al-Waqi‘a (“The Event,” Q 56), 
which describes the day of resurrection 
(q.v.), mentions three groups of people as 
the future inhabitants of paradise: (1) “the 
people of the right hand” (ashab al-may- 
mana, Q 56:8), who are more commonly 
referred to as ashab al-yamin (Q 56:27, 38, 
90, 91; cf. The Babylonian Talmud, Tractate 
Shabat, 63a); (2) “the foremost in the race” 
(al-sabiqiin, Q 56:10); and (3) “those brought 
near” (al-muqarrabiin, Q 56:11). 

Ashab al-yamin/al-maymana: Q 56:28-38 
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give a picturesque description of the re- 
wards awaiting the ashab al-yamin: “Mid 
thornless lote-trees and serried acacias, 
and spreading shade and outpoured 
waters, and fruits abounding unfailing, 
unforbidden, and upraised couches, per- 
fectly we formed them, perfect, and we 
made them spotless virgins, chastely amo- 
rous, like of age for the companions of the 
right hand.” The commentaries explain 
their name in three ways: those who, on 
the day of judgment, will receive the re- 
cord of their deeds in their right hand (cf. 
Q 17:71; 69:19; 84:7; see BOOK), those who 
are strong, and those whose belief is il- 
luminated by the light of God (all in Razi, 
Tafsir, xxix, 143, 169). 

Al-sabiqiin: Q 9:100 reads: “And the out- 
strippers (sabigiin), the first of the emi- 
grants and the helpers (see EMIGRANTS AND 
HELPERS), and those who followed them in 
good doing, God will be well pleased with 
them and they are well pleased with him; 
and he has prepared for them gardens un- 
derneath which rivers flow therein to dwell 
forever and ever.” ‘The common identifica- 
tions of the sabiqin, adduced in the com- 
mentaries, are of two kinds: those who 
lived prior to the arrival of Muhammad 
(Razi, Tafsiz, xxix, 149) and those who con- 
tributed to Islam in its first stages. Among 
the latter, the following are mentioned: 
those who prayed toward both giblas (see 
QiBLA), those who participated in Badr 
(q.v.), those who took part in Hudaybiya 
(q.v.) or, more generally, those who lived 
during Muhammad's lifetime (all in 
Wahidi, Wasit, 11, 520). Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi, who prefers to identify the sabigin as 
those who performed the emigration (q.v.) 
with Muhammad, states that the sabiqin are 
the most elevated in paradise (Razi, Ta/siz, 
xvi, 172, ad Q 9:100). In his commentary on 
Q 56:10-1, al-Razi (Ta/st, xxix, 147) defines 
the sabigin as the most exalted among the 
muqarrabun, higher than ashab al-yamin, the 
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most elevated among the muttaqin (ibid., 
148), and those who will reach paradise 
without judgment (ibid., 144). 

Mugarrabin: in Q 3:45 Jesus (q.v.; ‘Isa) is 
considered one of the mugarrabin. In 
Q 4:172 the angels are the mugarrabin, while 
in Q 56:10-26 the mugarrabin are identified 
as sabiqiin, and the description of the re- 
wards bestowed upon them seems the most 
highly detailed in the Qur'an: “In the gar- 
dens of delight ... upon close-wrought 
couches reclining upon them, set face to 
face, immortal youths going round about 
them with goblets, and ewers, and a cup 
from a spring (see GUPS AND VESSELS), no 
brows throbbing, no intoxication (see 
INTOXICANTS; WINE), and such fruits as 
they shall choose, and such flesh of fowl as 
they desire, and wide-eyes houris (q.v.) as 
the likeness of hidden pearls, a recompense 
for that they labored. Therein they shall 
hear no idle talk (see Gossip), no cause of 
sin, only the saying peace.” 

Other verses promise heavenly delights to 
additional groups: Two groups often men- 
tioned (over fifty times each), are (1) “the 
godfearing” (al-muttaqin/alladhina ttaqi) 
and (2) “those who believed and performed 
righteous deeds” (alladhina amanii wa-‘amilit 
l-salihat; for detailed descriptions of the 
bliss bestowed upon each of the groups see 
Q 44:51-7 and Q 2:25 respectively). Also 
mentioned are “the inhabitants of para- 
dise” (ashab al-yanna, over ten times; see e.g. 
Q 2:82; 10:26), and the “pious” (abray, six 


times; see PIETY). 


Deeds that lead their performers to paradise 
The general term “righteous deeds” 
(salihat) 1s mentioned about sixty times in 
the Qur'an, always as a guarantee to entry 
into paradise. Q 4:122-4 read: “But those 
that believe, and do deeds of righteousness, 
them we shall admit to gardens under- 
neath which rivers flow, therein dwelling 


for ever and ever ... and whosoever does 
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deeds of righteousness, be it male or fe- 
male (see GENDER), believing — they shall 
enter paradise ...” (cf. Q 3:195, and see also 
the description of the mu miniin in Q 8:2-4). 
Q 7:157-8, among other verses, emphasize 
the belief in God and his messenger as a 
guarantee of prosperity. Q 2:112 restricts 
good fate to “those who submit their will to 
God,” namely Muslims, and implicitly 
excludes Jews and Christians from being 
potential dwellers in paradise (see Jews 
AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND GHRISTIAN- 
ITY). Q 13:20-3 and Q 70:22-35 mention a 
list of conditions, the fulfillment of which 
is necessary to gain entry into paradise. 
Other verses focus on particular deeds that 
ensure reaching paradise, such as praying 
(Q 2:277; 4:162; 27:3; see PRAYER), almsgiv- 
ing (q.v.; Q 3:1343 27:3), belief in the last 
day (Q 58:22; 65:2), fear of the last day 

(Q 76:10), obedience (Q 33132; 4:13), grati- 
tude (Q 3:144; see GRATITUDE AND INGRA- 
TITUDE), patience (Q 76:12; see TRUST AND 
PATIENCE; TRIAL), restraint of rage and 
forgiving the evil of other people (Q 3:1345 
see ANGER; FORGIVENESS), fulfillment of 
vows (Q 76:7; see VOW; BREAKING TRUSTS 
AND GONTRACTS; CONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES), support of the needy (Q 76:8; 
see POVERTY AND THE POOR), participation 
in the emigration (hyra, Q 3:195), in Huday- 
biya (cf. Q 48:18), and in jihad (q.v; 1.e. 

Q 2:218; 3:1953 4:95; 8:74; 9:20; 61:11-2). 


Rewards in paradise 
The bliss bestowed upon the dwellers of 
paradise may be divided into two types: 
sensual pleasures and spiritual ones. 
Spiritual pleasures: Here one can find gen- 

eral expressions, such as God’s pleasure 
(ridwan, Q 3:15; for the personification of 
ridwan in Persian poetry to mean the 
heavenly doorkeeper of paradise, see 
Schimmel, Celestial garden, 16-8; see 
PERSIAN LITERATURE AND THE QURAN), 


forgiveness (Q 3:136), acquittal of evil deeds 
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(Q 3:195; 48:5), divine protection from the 
evil day (cf. Q 76:11), praise of God (see 
LAUDATION; PRAISE) and greetings of 
peace (Q 10:9-11; cf. 56:26). Q 10:26 
promises al-husnd and ziyada “to the good- 
doers” (lilladhina ahsani). Al-husna is inter- 
preted to mean paradise and ziyada is 
interpreted to mean looking at God’s face 
(al-Raghib al-Isfahant, Mufradat, 386; 
Wahidi, Wasi, 1, 344-5; Suyatt, Dury, i, 
331-2). The ability to look at the face of the 
lord can be drawn from additional verses. 
Q 83:15 proclaims that those who do not 
believe will be “veiled from their lord.” In 
the commentaries on this verse several tra- 
ditions are adduced to indicate that if veil- 
ing is a sign of divine anger, unveiling, 
namely the permission to see God, is a sign 
of divine contentment (Wahidt, Wasit, iv, 
446; see VEIL). A more straightforward 
verse is Q 75:22-3: “Upon that day (resur- 
rection day) faces shall be radiant, gazing 
upon their lord.” (The issue of permission 
to see God became controversial and was 
widely discussed in theological and mysti- 
cal circles; see Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, 
Hadi l-arwah, 402-77; Ajurt, Tasdig; 
Gimaret, Ru’yat Allah; Baljon, “To seek 
the face of God,’ 254-66; Schimmel, 
Deciphering, 238.) Further aspects of spiri- 
tual pleasures can be drawn from the 
verses that deal with the fate that awaits 
the martyrs (shuhada’): “Count not those 
who were slain in God’s way as dead (see 
PATH OR WAY; EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; 
FIGHTING), but rather living with their lord, 
by him provided, rejoicing in the bounty 
that God has given them, and joyful in 
those who remain behind and have not 
joined them, because no fear shall be on 
them, neither shall they sorrow, joyful in 
blessing and bounty from God....” 

Sensual pleasures: The most frequently 
mentioned reward (over fifty times) focuses 
on rivers flowing beneath gardens. Q 47:15 


describes four rivers flowing in paradise: 
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“... Rivers of water unstaling, rivers of 
milk (q.v.) unchanging in flavor, and rivers 
of wine — a delight to the drinkers, rivers, 
too, of honey (q.v.) purified...” (Schimmel, 
Celestial garden, 15, points out that “The 
idea of the four rivers which flow through 
Paradise may have helped late architects to 
conceive the canals as they flow through 
the gardens of Iran and Mughal India, for 
it was said by the court poets of this time 
that every part of the royal garden was in 
some way a similitude of Paradise.” See 
also ‘Tamari, Iconotextual studies, chap. 3.) 

Thoroughly studied, but also criticized in 
non-Islamic circles, is the topic of the 
women granted the faithful as a celestial 
reward in the qur’anic paradise (see the 
bibliographical references mentioned in 
the notes of Wendell, Denizens of para- 
dise). Compared to the carnal, sensuous, 
highly detailed descriptions of women 
awaiting the righteous adduced in hadith 
literature, the qur’anic text is restrained 
(see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN). It mentions 
purified women (azwa mutahhara, Q 2:25; 
3:153 4:57), “wide-eyed houris” (/bz-/hiir “in, 
Q 44:545 52:20; 56:22; but see the exegesis 
of these verses for the various understand- 
ings of the phrase), maidens with swelling 
breasts, equal in age (Kawa tb atraban, 

Q 78:33) and amorous virgins equal in age 
(abkar ‘uruban atraban, Q 56:36-7). 

Other rewards that await one in heaven 
are young boys serving wine (z2ldan 
mukhalladin, Q 56:17; 76:19; ghilman, 

Q 52:24), sofas to lean against (surur 

Q 152475 37:445 432345 52:20; 56:15; 88:13; 
Jurush, Q 55:54 56:345 al-aratk, Q 18:31; 
36:56; 76:13; rafraf Q 55:76), green gar- 
ments of silk and brocade (Q 18:31; 76:21), 
gold/silver bracelets (Q 18:31; 22:233 35:33; 
76:21), fruit (thamara, Q 2:25; fakiha, Q 36:57; 
38:51; 43°733 442553 52225 55:11, 52, 68; 
56:20, 32; 80:31; fawakth, Q 37:42; 77:42, 
especially dates and grapes; see DATE 


PALM), wine that does not intoxicate (khamr, 
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Q 47:15; ka’s, Q 37:453 52:23; 56:18; 76:17; 
78:343 sharab, Q 38:51; 76:21), vessels of 
silver and goblets of crystal (Q 76:15), 
plates/trays of gold (Q 43:71), pleasant 
weather (Q 76:13), shade (Q 4:57; 36:56; 
56:30; 76:14; 77:41), provision (172g, Q 37:41; 
65:11; cf. 40:40), palaces (Q 25:10), and 
whatever the souls desire and in which the 
eyes delight (Q 43:71; cf. 50:35). Such 
pleasures and those like them are often 
defined as “[the great] triumph” (fawz, 

Q 4:133 5:1195 9:72, 89, 100; 45:30; 48:5; 
57:12; 61:12; 64:9; 85:11), mostly with 
emphasis on their eternal existence. 

These heavenly delights became an issue 
that has often been used for polemical pur- 
poses against Islam. These descriptions 
“angered theologians for centuries ... the 
large-eyed virgins, the luscious fruits and 
drinks, the green couches and the like 
seemed too worldly to most non-Muslim 
critics” (Schimmel, Deciphering, 238, espe- 
cially note 44). The following words, as- 
cribed to the so-called ‘Abd al-Masth 
al-Kindi (probably third/ninth cent.), 
may give an idea about the nature of the 
non-Muslim reaction: “All these [descrip- 
tions of paradise in the Qur'an] suit only 
stupid, ignorant and simple-minded peo- 
ple, who are inexperienced and unfamiliar 
with reading texts and understanding old 
traditions, and who are just a rabble of 
rough Bedouins accustomed to eating des- 
ert lizards and chameleons” (cited in 
Sadan, Identity and inimitability, 338, from 
al-Kindi’s book, which, “transcribed by 
Jews into Hebrew characters and trans- 
lated from Arabic into Latin, taught the 
Spanish Christians how to fight Islam in 
the most vigorous and harsh way”; see also 


notes 12 and 39). 


Conclusion 
Although comparison between the Meccan 
and Medinan siiras appears as one of the 


central features in the examination of 
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the Qur’4n, as it relates to paradisiacal 
descriptions, such a comparison seems 
superfluous. The components that com- 
prise the descriptions of paradise of both 
periods are similar, and even though the 
issue of the last day is less prominent in the 
stiras of Medina (q.v.), one common con- 
cept underlies all the descriptions. This is 
the idea of a direct proportion between 
deeds and rewards that furnishes the 
eschatological status of the individual. It 
can be considered the /eitmoti of all the 
celestial descriptions found in the Qur’4n 
and the key to understanding the spirit of 


Islam. 
Leah Kinberg 
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Parchment see WRITING AND WRITING 
MATERIALS; SHEETS; SCROLLS 


Pardon see FORGIVENESS 


Parents 


Those who beget or bring forth children. 
Terms designating “parents” in the Qur'an 
are walidani and abawani, respectively the 
dual form of walid, “father, one who begets 
a child” (the passive al-mawlid lahu indi- 
cates “to whom the child is borne”; walida, 
“mother, one who brings forth a child,” 
appears in both the singular and the plural; 
umm/ummahdt also designate “mother”), 
and the dual form of ad, “father” (the sin- 
gular means “nurturer,” see Robertson- 
Smith, Ainship and marriage, 14.2; Lane, 10; 
in certain verses the plural aba’ means 
“ancestors”’). 

Natural aspects of parenthood are par- 
ticularly identified throughout the Qur'an 
with maternal functions, pregnancy, giving 
birth (q.v.), breastfeeding and weaning (e.g. 
Q 16:78; 39:63; 53:32; 58:2; see also BIOLOGY 
AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE). 

Q 2:232-3 calls upon divorced mothers to 
fulfill their natural role as nurses whereas 
the role of fathers is limited to supplying 
the nursing mother and the nursling with 
economic support (see LACTATION; 
MAINTENANCE AND UPKEEP). Moreover, 
maternal emotions of love (q.v.) and 
solicitude find emphatic expression in the 
quranic story of Moses (q.v.; Q 28:7-13; 
20:38-40; cf. Stowasser, Women, 57-8; 
Giladi, Infants, 14-5). In two verses, Q 7:150 
and 20:94, Aaron (q.v.; Hariin) calls his 
brother “Misa ibn umma,” thus attributing 
him to their mother (“to implore his 
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mercy,” cf. Tabart, Tafsir; Zamakhshart, 
Kashshaf; Ybn Kathir, Tafst, ad loc.) rather 
than to their father as could have been ex- 
pected in a patrilineal system (see e.g. Q 8:75; 
33:6 where blood relatives are referred to 
as uli l-arham, arham being the plural of 
rahim, “womb”; see also PATRIARCHY; 
FAMILY). When, in Q 31:14 and 46:15, 
Muslims are commanded to honor both 
parents (see below), it is the (biological) role 
of the mother that is emphasized (“His 
mother beneath him in weakness upon 
weakness”; cf. Pickthall, Koran; Ibn Kathir, 
Tafstr, ad loc.), implying that it serves best 
to justify or explain the commandment. 

As reproduction is (implicitly) presented 
as the goal of marriage (Q 4:1; 7:189; see 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; SEX AND SEX- 
UALITY; CHILDREN), both parents are 
depicted as bringing up their children 
(Q 17:24,... kama rabbayani saghiran); fathers 
are described as having intimate knowl- 
edge of their sons (Q 6:20) and seeking 
comfort from their descendants as well as 
from their wives (Q 25:74). 

Several verses from the second Meccan 
period onwards (see e.g. Q 4:36; 6:1515 
17:23-4; also Q 31:13-4; cf. Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, ad Q 4:36: “For God made parents 
the reason for the servants to come into 
existence.”) contain a recurring formula in 
which the commandment “to be good to 
one’s parents” (wa-bi-l-walidayni thsanan) is 
presented as second in importance only to 
the commandment “to worship no god but 
Allah” (cf. Lev 19:2-4; Q 2:83; on the ap- 
parent influence of the Hebrew decalogue 
on the Quran in this regard, see Roberts, 
Social laws, 46-9; see also IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN). Nevertheless, 
in cases of conflict, that is, when one’s par- 
ents “strive hard with you that you may 
associate with me that of which you have 
no knowledge” (Q 29:8), and submission to 
God prevails, the duty to obey parents be- 
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comes void (see also Q 31:13-5 from the 
third Meccan period [Néldeke] or early 
Medinan [Bell]). This is exemplified par- 
ticularly through qur’anic references from 
the second Meccan period onwards to the 
conflict between Abraham (q.v.; Ibrahim) 
and his people, including his pagan father 
(e.g. Q 9:1145 19:41-8; 37:83-98). Q 21:51-70 
describes a dramatic clash in which 
Abraham uses the expression of exaspera- 
tion uffin lakum (“fie on you,” Q 21:67) 
which, according to Q 17:23, Muslims are 
never to direct at their parents (cf. Q 46:17). 
In several verses (e.g. Q 14:41; 26:86) 
Abraham is depicted as praying for his 
father, but unable to evoke divine response 
(Q 60:4). Noah (q.v.; Nah) prays similarly, 
to no avail, for his sinful son (Q 11:45-6). 

In contrast to the tension between him 
and his (polytheist) father, Abraham’s 
relationship with his own (believing) son is 
harmonious. Abraham is depicted as ask- 
ing God to give him “[one] of the right- 
eous” (mina [-salihina) and is indeed granted 
a “mild-tempered” (halim) son who, being 
“one of the enduring ones” (mina l-sabirina; 
see TRUST AND PATIENCE), is ready to obey 
God’s command and be sacrificed for his 
sake (Q 37:100-7; see OBEDIENCE; ISAAG; 
ISHMAEL). 

Thus, Muslims are guided to prefer loy- 
alty to God above the fulfillment of filial 
duties, “to be witnesses for God, even 
though it be against yourselves, or your 
parents and relatives...” (Q 4:135). In any 
case, they are warned, “neither their rela- 
tions nor their [polytheist; cf. Zalalayn, ad 
loc.] children will profit them on the day of 
resurrection” (the Medinan Q 60:3; cf. Ibn 
Kathir, 7afsiz, ad loc.; see also the Meccan 
Q 70:11-2; 80:34-5). On the other hand, 
“those who believe and whose progeny 
have followed them in belief” are assured 
that God will “cause their progeny to be 
united with them [in paradise; cf. Falalayn, 
ad loc.]” (Q 52:21; for a detailed discussion 
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see Tabart, Tafsir; ad loc.; also Q 13:23; 
40:8; and Motzki, Das Kind, 399 n. 42; see 
also REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; PARADISE; 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 

Attitudes of parents towards their chil- 
dren are also reflected in the Qur'an, some 
of whom are strongly criticized from the 
point of view of monotheist morality (see 
CHILDREN). Although sons (and property) 
are acknowledged as signs of divine be- 
nevolence (see GRACE; BLESSING), they are 
also regarded as temptation for the believ- 
ers (Motzki, Das Kind, 398). For example, 
there is a legend in which one of God’s 
servants, al-Khidr (cf. Tabart, Tafsir, ad 
Q 18:74), kills a youth: “Have you taken an 
innocent life, not in return for a life?” 
Moses asks, adding: “Surely you have com- 
mitted a thing unheard of” (Q 18:74). The 
unnamed servant of God then explains the 
act by saying that “his [i.e. the youth’s] 
parents were believers and we feared that 
he might impose upon them arrogance 
(q.v.) and unbelief” (Q 18:80; cf. Ibn 
Kathir, 7afsi, ad loc.: “Their love for him 
might make them follow him in disbelief;” 
see KHADIR/KHIDR). 

In Mecca (q.v.), the Qur'an had frowned 
on help based on ties of kinship (see 
O’Shaughnessy, Quranic view, 37-8), but 
in the Medinan period, when blood ties 
and the duties they impose are again 
emphasized (see BLOOD AND BLOOD CLOT), 
a few verses were dedicated to parent- 
descendant relationships from the 
viewpoint of mutual socioeconomic re- 
sponsibilities (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY 
IN THE QUR'AN}; ETHICS AND THE QURAN} 
ECONOMICS). Reciprocal inheritance rules 
find a relatively detailed formulation in 
Q 2:180 and 4:7, 11 (see also INHERITANCE). 
In Q 2:215 Muslims are encouraged to sup- 
port their parents economically, as well as 
relatives and such members of the com- 
munity as are in need, e.g. “orphans (q.v.), 


the poor (see POVERTY AND THE POOR) and 
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the follower of the way (see JOURNEY).” 
Prohibitions of marriage between, 
among others, males and their own moth- 
ers (as well as their non-maternal wet 
nurses, see LACTATION; WET NURSING), and 
between males and their own daughters 
(as well as their own wives’ daughters, see 
FOSTERAGE) are enumerated in Q 4:23 (see 
PROHIBITED DEGREES). Q 33:6, wherein the 
Prophet’s wives (see WIVES OF THE 
PROPHET) are referred to as the “mothers” 
of the believers, was understood to mean 
that they were not allowed to remarry after 
Muhammad’s death (wa-azwajuhu umma- 
hatuhum = wa-hurmat azwajtht — hurmat 
ummahatihim ‘alayhim, cf. Vabart, Tafsir, ad 


loc.). See also GUARDIANSHIP. 
Avner Giladi 
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Parody of the Qur'an 


Literary composition attempting to imitate 
the language and style of the Qur'an. 
Parodies of the Qur’an (sing. mu Gradat al- 
Quran) have been known in Islamic history, 
but no authentic and complete texts of 
them have come down to us. What Islamic 
sources have recorded of them in snippets 


shows imitation that is obviously weak, 
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grossly ludicrous and vastly inferior to the 
Quran in language, style and content (see 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN; 
FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QURAN; 
LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE QUR'AN), 
making the parodies themselves the object 
of ridicule. 

When the qur’anic challenge to disbeliev- 
ers to produce a discourse like it (Q 52:33-4) 
or to fabricate ten siiras (q.v.; Q 11:13) or 
even one sira (Q 10:38) like it was not met, 
the Qur'an affirmed that, even if humans 
and jinn (q.v.) combined their efforts, they 
would be unable to produce a similar 
Quran (Q 17:88; see PROVOCATION). 
Islamic doctrine holds that the Qur'an is 
God’s speech (q.v.) and, as such, it is char- 
acterized by inimitability (q.v.; 1jaz) and is 
thus the prophet Muhammad’s miracle 
(q.v.; mujiza) and evidence of his prophecy 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; WORD 
OF GOD; BOOK; GREATEDNESS OF THE 
QUR'AN). 

In Muhammad’s lifetime, the most fa- 
mous parodist of the Qur'an was Musay- 
lima (q.v.). Known in Muslim writings as 
“the liar” (al-kadhdhab), he claimed proph- 
ecy in Yamama and held authority in east- 
ern Arabia until he was killed in 11/633 in 
the war against apostates (see APOSTASY) 
waged by the first caliph (q.v.), Aba Bakr. 
As recorded in al-Tabart (d. 310/923) and 
other Muslim sources, Musaylima’s parody 
consisted of rhyming prose verses of un- 
equal lengths (see RHYMED PROSE), in 
which oaths (q.v.) were often made, refer- 
ence was made to the wonders of life and 
nature (see NATURE AS SIGNS), a God called 
Allah and al-Rahman was invoked (see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES) and very few 
regulations were posited (see VIRTUES AND 
VICES, GOMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). 
The parody has a hollow ring to it, even 
when echoing a qur’anic turn of phrase, 
because it lacks a sublime subject. It has 


been suggested, however, that the Islamic 
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tradition has handed down “weak” exam- 
ples of Musaylima’s prowess in order to 
make him look ridiculous. This argument 
contends that the Islamic tradition would 
not have termed him the “Liar” and 
expended the energy to make him the 
object of ridicule if he had been incap- 
able of producing good verses or good 
rhymed prose in the style of the sooth- 
sayers, that could reasonably be compared 
to the Qur’an (cf. Gilliot, Contraintes, 
24-5). 

Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ (executed in 139/756), 
whose acclaimed prose writings and trans- 
lations attest to his command of Arabic, is 
said to have tried to imitate the Qur'an but 
apparently abandoned the attempt, ac- 
knowledging its difficulty (cf. van Ess, 76, 
ll, 35-6). Fragments of his polemic against 
Islam and the Qur'an are quoted in the 
refutation of the Zaydi Imam, al-Qasim b. 
Ibrahim (d. 246/860) and citations from 
the parody of the Qur'an attributed to 
him are quoted by the Zaydi Imam, 
Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Mu ayyad-bi-lah 
(d. 411/1020). 

Another early attempt to imitate the 
Quran is attributed to Nash l-Akbar 
(d. 239/906), a Murji’ite who was close to 
the Muttazilis (q.v.): he is said to have died 
while trying to write an imitation of the 

ur an (cf. van Ess, re, iv, 14.6). Yet an- 
other early parodist was the renowned 
poet Abi I-Tayyib Ahmad b. al-Husayn 
(d. 354/965), known as al-Mutanabbt, 
“the would-be prophet.” He parodied the 
Quran in his youth and led some beguiled 
Syrian Bedouins (see BEDOUIN) in a revolt 
that ended in his imprisonment in 322/933 
and his recantation. In adult life, he often 
dismissed that experience as a youthful 
escapade. 

The skeptical, blind poet Abi 1-‘Ala@ al- 
Ma‘arri (d. 449/1057) was falsely accused 
of parodying the Quran in his al-Fusil 


wa-l-ghayat, a work which praises God and 
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offers moral exhortations. Only volume 
one of this book is extant, displaying a 
masterful style in rhyming prose disposed 
in chapters (fusil), with paragraphs that 
have endings (gh@yat) with a regular rhyme. 
In this work’s rhyme scheme, these para- 
graphs all end in one letter of the alpha- 
bet, which is different for each chapter; 
additionally, each paragraph has sentences 
that rhyme or partly rhyme in other letters. 
This elaborate rhyming scheme, however, 
is not that of the Qur'an. 

It is interesting to note that we have at- 
testations of Muslims admitting the pos- 
sibility of compositions better than the 
Quran up through the third/ninth cen- 
tury. Ibn al-Rawandi (d. ca. 298/g10-1) 
wrote in his Aiab al-Zumurrud, “In the 
words of Aktham al-Sayfi, we find better 
than: “Lo! We have given you al-kawthar 
[Q 108:1]” (cf van Ess, 76, vi, 472-3; 
Gilliot, Lembarras). In the traditional 
Islamic perspective, Q 108 is considered a 
great marvel (cf. Gilliot, L’embarras; see 
MARVELS). Further, the Persian Mutazili 
Murdar (d. 226/821) refused the inimitabil- 
ity of the Qur'an (van Ess, Te, ii, 608) and 
said that “people are able to bring some- 
thing similar to this Qur'an, or even more 
eloquent than it” (cf. van Ess, 76, v, 33, text 
12 for the Arabic; see also Abdul Aleem, 
‘Yazu’l-Qur’an for the names of some 
poets who denied the linguistic inimit- 
ability of the Qur'an, or who criticized 
it and tried to surpass it in composition 
and style). 

The attempt at imitating the Qur'an has 
continued up until the present day. In 1995, 
unknown individuals anonymously offered 
four “stiras” on the Internet to meet the 
Qur’an’s challenge but, after Muslim pro- 
test, their website was closed by the server 
in the United States, although it continues 
in the United Kingdom. 


Issa J. Boullata 
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Parties and Factions 


Divisions within groups. The Qur'an has a 
relatively rich and varied, but not precisely 
differentiated, vocabulary which refers to 
parties or factions within larger communi- 
ties or groups (see COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). Although the 
words and phrases concerned are some- 
times used in the Qur'an in an apparently 
neutral way, for example, with reference to 
groups among the believers themselves 
(see BELIEF AND UNBELIEE), they are often 
employed there in a derogatory sense or in 
polemic against opponents. The opponents 
are accused of dividing their religion (q.v.) 
into factions, and a contrast is often made 
with the actual or ideal unity of the believ- 
ers (see RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). The value of the united com- 
munity (umma) of the believers is stressed; 


in some passages believers are urged 
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not to take intimates or friends among 
outsiders (e.g. Q 3:118; 5:51; See FRIENDS 
AND FRIENDSHIP) and marriage relation- 
ships with outsiders are regulated (see 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; SOCIAL 
RELATIONS). 

We do not receive the impression that the 
parties and factions that are referred to 
exist in any formal or organized sense and 
their identity is usually not specified pre- 
cisely. For instance, Q 3:23 mentions a fac- 
tion (farig) among “those who have been 
given a part (nasib) of the book (q.v.),” 
whereas two other passages which use this 
latter phrase (Q 4:44, 51) lump them all 
together as “idolaters” (see IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS) and followers of error (q.v.). In 
other passages factions are alleged to exist 
among opponents designated generally as 
“idolaters” (mushrikiin; see also POLYTHEISM 
AND ATHEISM) or “hypocrites” (mundafiqin; 
see HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY). 
Although the Qur'an does contain the 
names of groups such as the “Emigrants” 
(muhajiriin), “Helpers” (ansar, see EMI- 
GRANTS AND HELPERS), and “believers” 
(mu ‘nunin), they are not generally referred 
to using the vocabulary of party and 
faction. 

Among the words indicative of divisions 
and distinctions, the most obvious are hizzb 
(pl. ahzab, which Néldeke postulated as a 
loan word from Ethiopic; see FOREIGN 
VOCABULARY), (@ ia, shia (pl. shia‘) and 
derivatives of the root /-r-qg. All can be 
understood with the general meaning of 
“party” or “faction.” Other words occur 
less frequently and sometimes their exact 
meaning is unclear: for example, the plural 
form zubur in Q 23:53 is sometimes inter- 
preted as “sects” or “factions” (firaq, 
tawa if) but how the word, which is un- 
derstood as the plural form of zabir, comes 
to mean that is a problem (see psALMs). In 
some passages the different words appear 
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to be used interchangeably and ran- 
domly — hizb being a variant of {a 7/a, 
zubur of shiva’, etc. 

Aizb in its singular, dual and plural forms 
appears nineteen times. The party of God 
(izb Allah) is victorious or successful 
(Q 5:56; 58:22) while the party of Satan 
(uzb al-shaytan, see DEVIL) 1s lost (Q 58:19). 
The single wmma of the believers 1s con- 
trasted with the splits among their oppo- 
nents who have made their affair into 
zubur, each hizb rejoicing in what it has 
(Q 23:52-3). Similarly, Q 30:31-2 appeals to 
the believers not to be like the opponents 
called mushrikiin who divided their religion 
and became parties (shiya‘), each hizb re- 
joicing in what it has. Q 38:13 identifies the 
ahzab (ila tka l-ahzab) as a series of peoples 
who had rejected the prophets sent to them 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD), and 
the context of “the day of the ahzab” in 
Q 40:30 suggests the same reference al- 
though it is frequently understood as an 
allusion to the “battle of the ditch” in the 
year 5/627 (cf. Paret, Kommentar, 233, 
wherein he posits that in Q 38:11-3 and 
40:5, 30-3, the expression “ahzab” is used 
in the Ethiopic sense of “pagans”; see also 
PEOPLE OF THE DITCH). 

Sira 33, Strat al-Ahzab (“The Clans”), is 
explained in the commentaries and sia 
reports (material on the life of the Prophet; 
see SIRA AND THE QUR'AN) as containing a 
number of allusions to the events associ- 
ated with the battle of the ditch when vari- 
ous parties (ahzab) among the opponents of 
the Prophet, are said to have united to 
facilitate an attack on the Muslims in 
Medina (q.v.). ‘The Quraysh (q.v.) of Mecca 
(q.v.), the Arab tribe of Ghatafan, and the 

Jewish tribe of Qurayza (q.v.) within 
Medina are especially mentioned (see 
TRIBES AND GLANS; WAR; POLITICS AND 
THE QUR'AN). Q 33:20 1s often understood 
as referring to some hypocrites (mundfiqiin) 
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who tried to persuade the followers of the 
Prophet that the ahzab had not really re- 
treated and that they would come again, 
while Q 33:22 reflects the believers’ rec- 
ognition that the coming of the ahzab was 
simply what the Prophet had promised 
them. 

Shi‘a (q.v.) and shiya‘ occur eight times. It 
sometimes seems to be a fairly neutral ex- 
pression: Moses (q.v.) had a shia (Q 28:15) 
and there was a shi‘a of Noah (q.v.; 

Q 37:83). On the other hand, the believers 
are contrasted with opponents who have 
“divided their religion and become par- 
ties” (Q 6:159 and 30:32: farraqu dinahum 
wa-kani shiya‘an; in the latter passage the 
opponents are referred to as mushrikin, cf. 
Q 30:31). 

Similarly, derivatives of /-r-¢, which occur 
frequently, sometimes appear with refer- 
ence to the believers. The one occurrence 
of firga, which in Islamic literature is a 
common term for a “sect,” refers to a unit 
among the believers: “the believers should 
not all go out together to fight; of every 
firqa of them a (aia should remain behind 
to acquire religious knowledge” (Q 9:122; 
see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; 
FIGHTING). Q 9:117, too, refers to God’s 
having turned in forgiveness to (taba ‘ala) 
“the Prophet and the Emigrants and 
Helpers who followed him in the hour of 
difficulty (sa ‘at al-‘usra) after the hearts of a 

Jarig among them had almost turned away” 
(see HEART; FORGIVENESS). There are 
many passages containing formations from 
JS1-q, however, which call upon the believ- 
ers to avoid division and disagreement in 
religion and which show those as char- 
acteristics of the opponents (e.g. Q 6:159 
and Q 30:32 cited above; also Q 3:103, 
1053 6:1533 42:13; See OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD). 

Tafa and its dual forms appear twenty- 


three times. It may be a more neutral 
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expression, used more or less randomly to 
refer to groups or parties among the People 
of the Book (q.v.; Q 3:69, 72), the believers 
(Q 3:154} 4:102, etc.), the hypocrites (4:81, 
113; 9:66; 33:13, etc.) and others, in the past 
and the present. 

Stress on the divided nature of the op- 
ponents, therefore, may be seen as part of 
the polemical language characteristic of 
the Qur’an. In non-qur’anic and post- 
quranic Arabic, too, shia, firga, and taifa 
often reflect the negative implications of 
fragmentation and division contrasted with 
the positive value of unity (wmma, jama‘a). 
They are the product of fina (strife within 
the community) and in modern Arabic 
al-taifiyya is a common translation of “sec- 
tarianism.” It may be that this echoes 
Sunni values in particular, since among the 
Shris one does find al-shi‘a and al-ta ia (the 
latter also among the Siifis), sometimes 
qualified by an epithet such as al-muhaq- 
qgiqa, used in expressions of self-designation 
(see SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN; SUFISM AND 
THE QuR AN). In the reports about early 
Islam, too, the word shia is used quite neu- 
trally to indicate the supporters of a par- 
ticular individual: not only was there a shia 
of ‘Ali (see ‘ALT B. ABI TALIB), but also of 
‘Uthman (q.v.), Yazid and others. As for 
hizb (party), the Kharijis (q.v.) referred to 
their non-Khariji opponents as the parties 
(ahzab; on their derivation of this negative 
connotation of ahzab from the Qur'an it- 
self, see van Ess, 76, ii, 462; see also 
POLEMIC AND POLEMIGAL LANGUAGE; 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). The 
usage of hizb (party) has been influenced 
not only by the qur’anic fizb Allah (which 
has become the self-designation of the 
modern Shii activist group, Hizbollah) 
but also by modern concepts of political 
parties. 

The typical allusiveness of the qur’anic 
style (see LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QuR’AN) combines with its use of polemic 
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to make identification of the groups con- 
cerned, specification of their character- 
istics and even confirmation of their 
existence, difficult. Polemic involves distor- 
tion and exaggeration of the opponents’ 
positions and standard polemical accusa- 
tions, such as idolatry, following error, dis- 
tortion of scripture (see SCRIPTURE AND 
THE QUR'AN; FORGERY), and inventing lies 
about God (see Liz), are transferable be- 
tween different opponents. Furthermore, 
the terminology is not specific to the con- 
temporaries of the Quran. As is evident 
from the examples cited above, words like 
ahzab and shia are used in the Qur'an with 
reference to groups in the past as well as 
the present and the same is true of des- 
ignations like muhdirin (“emigrants”) and 
ansar (“helpers”). In the Qur’an, Lot (q.v.) 
describes himself as “a muhajir to my lord” 
(q.v.5 Q 29:26) and the apostles of Jesus 
(q.v.) call themselves “ansar of God” 

(Q 3:52; 61:14; see APOSTLE). “Hypocrite,” 
the usual understanding of mundfig, is a 
common term in monotheist polemic (e.g. 
Matt 23 passim). 

In the commentaries on the Qur’an (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) and other traditional Islamic 
literature such as the material on the life of 
the Prophet (stva material), nevertheless, 
the parties and factions alluded to in the 
Quran are identified in the context of 
Muhammad's career. For example, the 
ahzab, as already indicated, are associated 
with the battle of the ditch, while the 
Emigrants and Helpers are identified as 
groups among the supporters of the 
Prophet. 

The frequent occurrence and relative 
richness of the relevant vocabulary, the 
several accusations that opponents have 
divided their religion, the emphasis on the 
unity of the believers, and the measures 
designed to distinguish the believers from 
outsiders may reflect the appearance of the 
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quranic materials in a situation of intense 
religious fragmentation and division. ‘To 
the extent that parties and factions really 
existed beyond the realm of polemic, they 
could be understood as indicative of a re- 
ligious society prone to the generation of 
numerous groups with the character of 
nascent sects. John Wansbrough (Sectarian 
milieu) identified the proliferation of barely 
distinguishable confessional groups as 
characteristic of the sectarian milieu out 
of which he considered Islam to have 
emerged to become eventually a major 
distinct tradition within monotheism. 

In certain historical situations the ten- 
dency towards internal divisions and splits, 
which is a characteristic of the monothe- 
istic (and perhaps other) religious tradi- 
tions, may be intensified. The situation in 
Palestine around the beginning of the 
Christian era perhaps offers a parallel and 
the tendency to fragmentation, observable 
in certain modern right- and left-wing 
political movements, may also be relevant. 
Social and political circumstances as well 
as the character of the religious movement 
within which the divisions are generated 
are important for understanding the phe- 
nomenon of sectarianism. 

The literary description in works other 
than the Qur’an — for example works of 
quranic commentary and prophetic 
biography — of the society in which the 
Prophet lived does not explicitly support 
the thesis of the sectarian milieu. To the 
extent that groups within it are identified, 
they are classified by their relationship and 
attitude to the Prophet (muhd@jiriin, ansay 
mundafigun) or as monotheists (Muslims, 
Jews, hanifs; see HANIF; JEWS AND JUDAISM; 
see also CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) 
contrasted to idolaters (mushrikun). With 
some exceptions, we do not generally find 
in this literature reports about the Prophet 


arguing fine points of monotheist doctrine 


or behavior with groups in his environment 
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or those groups being associated with one 
or more identifying doctrines or practices. 
This is in contrast with the way in which 
parties like the Pharisees and Sadducees 
appear in the gospels and other sources 
from the early Christian period. 

In contrast, the Qur'an itself contains 
numerous references to, and statements 
about, typical monotheist issues such as 
the validity of intercession (q.v.), belief 
in the last day (see LAST JUDGMENT; 
ESCHATOLOGY; APOGALYPSE), the status of 
Jesus (see TRINITY; ANTHROPOMORPHISM} 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM) and questions 
of ritual purity (q.v.). This material can be 
seen as indicative of a situation in which 
these issues were topics of argument and 
polemic between parties and factions 
with common concerns and concepts. 
While we should be careful about trans- 
forming the qur’anic polemic too read- 
ily into statements of fact, its language 
and ideas do seem consistent with a 
society particularly subject to sectarian 


tensions. 
Gerald R. Hawting 
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Partition see VEIL; BARRIER; BARZAKH 
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Partners [of God] see POLYTHEISM 


AND ATHEISM 


Party of God | sce PARTIES AND 
FACTIONS; FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP 


Party of Satan see PARTIES AND 
FACTIONS; ENEMIES 


Path or Way 


That along which one passes to reach a 
destination. The concept of the path or 
way (of God) — expressed by derivatives 
of several roots (sabil, sirat, tarig, min- 

ha) — pervades the Quran and is related 
to several basic notions of Islam such as 
right guidance (huda or hidaya; see ASTRAY), 
the religious law (sharv‘a; see LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN) and jihad (q.v.). When the Qur'an 
uses this last notion (which connotes 
“struggle” and is often rendered as “holy 
war’) in conjunction with the concept of 
the path or way of God, it is expressed 
exclusively by the term sadil and only in a 
set phrase, “in the way of God” (fi sabili 
llahi). This phrase — with or without 
“had” — occurs only in Medinan siiras 
(q.v.; see also CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QUR'AN) and comprises about one-third of 
the occurrences of sabil. The analysis of 
the contexts related to jihad shows that all 
the basic aspects of the concept of “holy 
war” had already been laid down in the 
earlier qur’anic passages (see also 
FIGHTING; WAR). 

The frequency of the above-mentioned 
terms varies greatly — sabil, 176 occur- 
rences; siral, forty-five; farig (or fariga), nine; 
minha, once — but, as a rule, they are 
treated as synonyms by the Arabic lexico- 
graphers and commentators who explain 
the meaning of any given one of these 
terms through another. The only term that 
expresses virtually nothing but the notion 
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of “the way of God” is sirat (the sole excep- 
tion being Q 7:86), while only five occur- 
rences of fariq are related to the notion in 
question (see Q 4:168, 169; 46:30; 72:16, 
al-tariqa). About thirty occurrences of sabil 
are unrelated to this notion, the most fre- 
quent phrase being “a man of the road” 
(ibn al-sabil), a traveler who should be 
helped (see JOURNEY). 

Several points are worth mentioning 
about this group of terms. First, only one 
occurrence of sabil (Q 80:20) can be posi- 
tively attributed to the early Meccan 
period and it has nothing to do with the 
notion of “the way of God.” All other 
occurrences of such terms are divided 
equally between the later Meccan and 
Medinan siiras. Second, two of them (sadil, 
minha) belong to common Semitic stock 
and some scholars suggest that they are 
loan words from Aramaic or Hebrew (see 
FOREIGN VOCABULARY). A third term (szrat) 
is an established loan word from Latin (i.e. 
strata). Third, three of them (sabi, sirat 
and minha) are the only qur’anic utiliza- 
tions of the corresponding root letters, an 
uncommon event in Arabic (which gener- 
ally uses multiple derivatives of the tri- 
literal roots), and farig (tariqa), too, very 
nearly falls into this category. All three 
observations point in one direction, 
namely, that the notion of the way, or path, 
is a late addition to the vocabulary of the 
Quran (see LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QURAN; FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QuR’AN), most probably a replica of the 
analogous biblical and post-biblical con- 
cept (see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN). 

Let us now follow more closely the 
process of the formation of the concept of 
“the way of God” in the qur’anic message. 
The first stage is Meccan. If we take the 
majority of the Meccan contexts, the 
notion in question appears within the 
concept of the prophetic mission as the 


realization of the lord’s (q.v.) guidance of 
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his creatures. The phrase “the way of 
God” has several lexical manifestations 
(e.g. strat Allah, Q 42:53; sabil Allah, passim; 
strat rabbika, “the way of your lord,” 

Q 6:126). Additionally, one finds “the ways 
of your lord” (subul rabbika, Q 16:69) and 
“the way of the mighty, the glorious one” 
(strat al-‘azizi l-hamidi, Q 14:1; 34:6). It is also 
used with personal pronouns, as in “your 
way” (strdtaka, Q 7:16; sabilika, Q 10:88; 
sabilaka, Q 40:7), “his way” (sabilihi, Q 6:117, 
1533 14:30), or “my way” (szali, Q 62153; 
sabili, Q 12:108). 

There are several aspects of the notion 
introduced in the later Meccan siras. ‘The 
“way of God” is the result of the lord’s 
guidance (cf. Q 14:12; 16:15; 28:22; 29:69; 
76:3). It is the “way of righteousness” (sabil 
al-rushd or rashad; cf. Q 7:14.83 4.0:38) and 
also the “straight” or “even” path. Of the 
two synonymous epithets, the first 
(mustagim) 1s more frequent in the Qur’an, 
being used either with sirat (twenty-one 
occurrences; cf. especially the contexts of 
Q 6:126, 153; 7:16) or with farig (Q 46:30). 
The second epithet is used either in the 
attributive phrase szrat sawiyy (cf. Q 19:433 
207135), or in the genitive phrase: sawa’ al- 
strat (Q 38:22) or sawa’ al-sabil (Q 28:22; 
60:1). Being originally “the way of God,” it 
connotes the path of the true believers, of 
the righteous or the blessed, an idea which 
is also expressed in several other basically 
synonymous ways (Q 1:7; 31:15). All these 
themes are continued in the Medinan siiras 
as well, the only addition being that “the 
way of God” is equated with the sunna 
(q.v.) and the law (Q 5:48), which accords 
with the general character of these siras, 
in which legal prescriptions are given (see 
FORBIDDEN; BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; 
PROHIBITED DEGREES; ETHIGS AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

The set of basic qur’anic notions is char- 
acterized by a kind of conceptual dualism, 
in which almost every positive term has its 
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negative counterpart (see PAIRS AND 
PAIRING). This feature applies also to “the 
way of God,” which is contrasted to the 
other way, the way of the /aghiil, usually 
interpreted by Muslim commentators as 
Satan (shaylan; see DEVIL). This latter way is 
opposed to the way of God (cf. Q 4:76; see 
ENEMIES), and is the way to hell (cf. Q 37:23; 
4:169; see HELL AND HELLFIRE). It is the 
path of error (q.v.; ghayy) opposed to the 
path of righteousness (as in Q 7:146: “If 
they see the path of righteousness, they 
shall not choose it for [their] path; but if 
they see the path of error, they shall choose 
it for [their] path, because they disbelieved 
our signs /d@yat/”; see BELIEF AND UN- 
BELIEF), as well as the way of the ignorant 
(Q 10:89; see IGNORANCE), of the wrong- 
doers (Q 7:14.2; see EVIL DEEDS) and of 
the wicked (Q 6:55; see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR). It is noteworthy that a number of 
contexts show the interplay of the singular 
and plural forms, an interplay which em- 
bodies the opposition of the single straight 
path and many corrupt ways (see, for in- 
stance, Q 6:153: “And that this my path is 
straight (strat mustagiman); so follow it, and 
follow not [other] paths (subud) lest they 
scatter you from his path” (‘an sabilihi; see 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN). 
Yet, the concept of the two opposing 
ways, one of God and the other of Satan, 
one leading to paradise (q.v.) and the other 
to hell, or of the one right path contrasted 
with many wrong ways, is second in the 
Qur’an to another concept, that of the 
right way and deviating from it, or, in other 
words, losing it (dalala). This latter concept 
is devoid of even the slightest trace of 
dualism. This deviation is the result of one 
and the same will, that of the lord, who 
guides (yahdi) whom he pleases and leads 
astray (yudillu) whom he pleases. At the 
same time, unbelievers and Satan can 
block (sadda) people from the right path. 
The exact understanding of the reasons 
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which govern human choice between the 
right path and the wrong path rests on 
one’s interpretation of the complicated 
problem of the relation between predes- 
tination and human free will in the Quran 
(see FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). 

The second stage is Medinan. The new 
idea generated in the Medinan siiras is the 
notion of fighting or struggling “in the way 
of God” (fi sabih llahi), for God’s cause or 
the idea of holy war (jihad). In literary 
Arabic the phrase /i sabili, “in the way 
of...” (which has a parallel in post-biblical 
Hebrew 47-sh'bil), acquires the same techni- 
cal prepositional meaning as “for the sake 
of, because of” (cf. Jastrow, Dictionary, s.v.). 
It is not accidental, then, that in the 
Meccan siiras the preposition, “fi,” is 
used — instead of the phrase “fi sabilr” (see 
Q 29:69: “Those who fight/struggle 
[jahadu] for our cause [fina/, we will surely 
guide /nahdi/ to our paths /subulana/”). 
Nonetheless, as it is used in the Qur’4n 
almost exclusively in the above expression, 
it has become inseparable from the con- 
cept of holy war in Muslim tradition. The 
only exception relates to the conceptual 
dualism mentioned above, as it juxtaposes 
holy war with its opposite (see Q 4:76: “The 
believers fight /yugatiluna/ in the way of 
God and the unbelievers fight in the way 
of the /aghit. Fight therefore against the 
friends of Satan /shaytan/; surely the guile 
of Satan is ever feeble.”). 

The phrase “in the way of God”/“in his 
way” occurs in the Qur’an forty-nine 
times. ‘The verbs most frequently used with 
it connote “fighting”: gatala (fifteen occur- 
rences, €.8. Q 221903 3:13; 4:75} Q:111; 61:45 
73:20) as well as jahada and its derivatives 
(fourteen occurrences, e.g. Q 2:2183 5:35; 
8:743 9:20; 61:11). It is worth mentioning 
that both substantives derived from this 
latter root, jihad and mwjahid, which are so 
full of symbolic meaning in subsequent 
Muslim tradition, are already used in the 
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Quran in this context (see for the former 
Q 9:24; 60:1; for the latter Q 4:95). 

The qur’anic usage stresses the readiness 
to give one’s own life for the cause of God 
as one of the most important aspects of 
the concept of jihad and assures that those 
who are killed “in the way of God” go 
straight to paradise (see Q 27154: “And say 
not of those slain /man_yugqtalu/ in the way 
of God, “They are dead’; rather they are 
living, but you are not aware”; cf. also 
Q 3:157, 169, 195; 22:58; 47:4; sec 
MARTYRS). 

At the same time, the qur’anic message 
specifies another possible way of partici- 
pating in jihad, namely, by giving money 
and everything one possesses for the cause 
of God; the verb anfaga “to spend” occurs 
seven times in this context (Q 2:195, 261, 
262; 8:60; 9:345 47:38; 57:10). There is even 
a synthetic formula coined in the Medinan 
stiras which joins the two ways of jihad in 
a unified concept, “to fight in the way of 
God by one’s wealth and one’s life” (jahada 
SJisabili llahi bi-amwalihi wa-nafsihi; cf. Q 8:72; 
9:41, 81; 49:15). 

These are the qur’anic formulations of 
the concept of jihad, from which Muslim 
scholars developed an impressive theory of 
holy war that was, in some variants of 
Muslim doctrine, subsequently raised to 
the status of the sixth “pillar” (rukn) of 
Islam, next to the famous five (shahada [see 
WITNESS TO FAITH], prayer [q.v.], fasting 
[q.v.], almsgiving [q.v.] and pilgrimage 
[q.v.]; see also FAITH). 

Summing up, the concept of “the way of 
God” has two distinct meanings in the 
Quran, that of obedience (q.v.) to the 
revealed law which governs all aspects of 
the life of a true believer and that of 
fighting and giving one’s wealth and life for 
the cause of God which assures martyrs 
direct access to paradise without waiting 
for the day of resurrection (q.v.) and 
without passing through the purgatorial 
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stage of the “suffering of the grave” (‘adhab 
al-qabr, see LAST JUDGMENT; DEATH AND 
THE DEAD}; ESCHATOLOGY). 


Dmitry V. Frolov 
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Patience and Self-Restraint see 


TRUST AND PATIENCE 


PATRIARCHY 


Patriarchs see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD; CHILDREN OF ISRAEL; 
NOAH; ABRAHAM; MOSES 


Patriarchy 


A social structure characterized by the 
supremacy of the father in the clan or fam- 
ily. References to patriarchy in the Qur’an 
cluster around three concerns: (1) the roles 
of patriarchal authority in ordinary social 
relations (see SOCIAL INTERACTIONS), Le. 
roles circumscribed in various ways (see 
FAMILY; PARENTS); (2) the patriarch as an 
ideal religious figure, expressed through 
narratives (q.v.) and allegories drawn from 
the biblical tradition (see LITERARY 
STRUCTURES OF THE QURAN; SGRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR’AN); and (3) the question as 
to whether divinity could possess patri- 
archal attributes (see GOD AND HIS 


ATTRIBUTES; ANTHROPOMORPHISM). 


Patriarchal authority in ordinary social relations 
While the Qur’an highlights patriarchy as 
a desired status, it also surrounds it with 
limits. On more than one occasion the 
Quran mentions progeny in the same 
sequence in which it lists other aspects of 
worldly material wealth (q.v.; cf. e.g. Q 3:10, 
116; 8:28; 9:69, 85; 19:77; 34:35; see also 
CHILDREN; GRACE; BLESSING). Clearly pa- 
triarchal kinship (q.v.) structures are privi- 
leged. Not having progeny, especially male 
(see GENDER), 1s a sign of misfortune, and 
in the stories of patriarchs such as 
Zechariah (q.v.) or Abraham (q.v.), God 
reveals his merciful nature by offering sons 
to his pious followers in their old age, 
when they had despaired of the possibility 
(Q 19:2-7; 11:71-3). Muhammad himself was 
of course without a male heir and in the 
Qur’an God compensates the Prophet for 
this lack of proper patriarchal status with a 
special domicile within paradise (q.v.; 
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Q 108; see also FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; 
PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE). 

The value of male progeny, as explicitly 
stated in Zechariah’s case, is clearly con- 
nected to the need to assure the welfare of 
the house of the patriarch after his passing 
away. This obligation is evident in the 
many edicts on honoring both parents, 
which permeate the qur’anic text (Q 2:180; 
4:11; 31:14). Likewise, when the social roles 
of patriarchy are detailed (as in Strat al- 
Nisa’, “The Women,” e.g. Q 4:1-42, 127-30), 
the discussions deal with such central con- 
cerns to family law (see LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN) as rules of inheritance (q.v.), mar- 
riage, polygamy (see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE), property (q.v.) rights and the 
status of orphans (q.v.). 

While the important passages in the 
fourth stira admit of a variety of interpre- 
tations (see FEMINISM AND THE QURAN), it 
is impossible to understand them apart 
from a conception of patriarchy as a type 
of authority (q.v.) justified by social respon- 
sibilities, rather than simply by privilege. 
Polygamy, for example, is discussed only in 
connection with the need to protect or- 
phans’ trusts (Q 4:3; see also CONCUBINES; 
WIVES OF THE PROPHET). Similarly, the 
edicts on the prerogatives of men over 
women are conditional on the ability of 
men to maintain more exacting virtue (q.v.; 
see also VIRTUES AND VIGES, GOMMANDING 
AND FORBIDDING) and sustained financial 
support for the family (Q 4:34, 24-53 65:6; 
see MAINTENANCE AND UPKEEP): the man Is 
forbidden to expel his wife, separate from 
her or claim their common domicile with- 
out good cause, which is usually under- 
stood to be verifiable sexual infidelity 
(fahisha, Q 4215-6; 65:1-2; see CHASTITY). 

As it sanctified the property of women, 
the Qur’an explicitly prohibits a man from 
unlawfully claiming any part of a woman’s 
inheritance or even claiming back his 


“gifts” to her (see BRIDEWEALTH), all of 
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which automatically become an inviolable 
part of the woman’s property (Q 4:19-20). 
Generally, men are expected to be in con- 
trol of their temper (see ANGER); and all 
further discussions of patriarchy which 
detail social obligations beyond faith 

(q.v.) itself make patriarchal authority 
dependent on its ability to uphold domes- 
tic justice (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE), as 
well as to dispose income and charities 
responsibly. 


The patriarch as an ideal religious figure 
Patriarchy also appears in the Qur'an in 
an idealized form, a form associated most 
directly with the requisites of transmitting 
common wisdom (q.v.) and proper religion 
(q.v.). Allegorized in the stories of pre- 
Islamic patriarchs (see PRE-ISLAMICG ARABIA 
AND THE QURAN), the prototypical char- 
acter in this regard is the sage Luqman 
(q.v.). He instructs his son to adopt mono- 
theism (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM), 
honor his parents, seek out rightful com- 
pany, appreciate the divine source of all 
life, worship (q.v.), bear adversity with for- 
titude (see TRIAL; TRUST AND PATIENCE) 
and stand up to derogation, while at the 
same time maintaining modesty (q.v.) 
throughout life (Q 31:13-9). 

Likewise, the Qur'an portrays several 
biblical prophets, such as Abraham, Noah 
(q.v.), Jacob (q.v.), Zechariah and others as 
having served mainly as transmitters of 
monotheistic faith to their sons specifically 
and to kin generally (e.g. Q 2:130-5; 
14:35-7). The authority of patriarchy 1s 
assaulted, however, when it conveys the 
“wrong” wisdom. For example, the Qur'an 
frequently denounces habitual, unthinking 
worship of idols (see IDOLS AND IMAGES; 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS), which their 
worshippers justified by the fact that the 
idols had been passed on to the tribe by 
their forefathers (cf. e.g. Q 2:170; 5:101-4). 

This dual approach to patriarchy as both 
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a vehicle for and obstacle to disseminating 
divine messages suggests that patriarchal 
hierarchy could even be reversed, in ac- 
cordance with the principle of progress in 
human knowledge (see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING). This is evident in Abraham’s 
assertion of a pedagogic posture toward 
his own father. In that case, Abraham 
leaves home as he asks God to forgive his 
idol-worshipping father (Q 19:41-7; cf. 
14:41; see AZAR). A late quranic stira fur- 
ther shows Abraham disavowing interces- 
sion (q.v.) and disowning his father 

(Q 9:114). The possibility of the son show- 
ing the way to the patriarch is likewise evi- 
dent in the story of Joseph (q.v.), which 
culminates in a complicated image of the 
prophet raising his parents to the throne 
while they simultaneously prostrate them- 
selves in front of their young son (Q 12:100; 
see BOWING AND PROSTRATION). 


Patriarchal attributes and divinity 

As it distinguishes Islam (q.v.) from both 
Christianity (see CHRISTIANS AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY) and pre-Islamic paganism, the 
Quran affirms from its earliest verses and 
consistently thereafter a highly abstract 
conceptualization of divinity. This requires 
rejecting the notion that God can be ap- 
prehended with references to experienced 
realities, including fatherhood. Indeed, one 
of the main early theological differences 
between Islam and Christianity (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN; POLEMIC AND 
POLEMICAL LANGUAGE) concerns the 
Qur’an’s denunciation of the concept of 
“God the father” and its vehement asser- 
tion of the humanity of Jesus (q.v.), who is 
regarded as a mere messenger (q.v.) rather 
than God’s son (esp. Q 421715 5:17, 753 9:30; 
19:34-5, 88-93; 112). This stance can like- 
wise be understood in the context of 
Islam’s early battle against paganism, 
which was defined by immediacy to divin- 
ity. From an early point the Qur'an 
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affirms as a logical precept that an appro- 
priate concept of a high God means that 
God could not possibly be apprehended in 
terms of human relations. Thus if God is 
eternal (see ETERNITY), the divine could 
not have been “born,” and if God is om- 
nipotent (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE), 
there is no need for God to emulate the 
human methods of bringing forth life, e.g. 
begetting progeny (cf. Q 112). The divine 
simply brings being out of nothingness 

(Q 19:35; cf. 16:40; 40:68; see COSMOLOGY). 
Therefore patriarchal attributes, while 
meaningful in terms of social relations, 
social responsibilities and the requisites of 
knowledge transmission (see COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN), could, when 
applied to God, only dilute or render 
inconsistent the necessarily abstract con- 


ceptualization of the divine. 
Mohammed A. Bamyeh 
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Patron see CLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE 


Pauses see RECITATION OF THE QURAN 


Peace 


State of tranquility or quiet. Peace (al- 
salam) plays an important role in the 
Quran and in Muslim life, yet as a term 
and a concept it is most commonly paired 


with religious warfare, commonly termed 
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jihad (q.v.). This is unfortunate, since the 
word “peace” and related cognates from 
the Arabic root s-/-m reflect a semantic 
field of considerable depth and sophistica- 
tion. Indeed, much of the emphasis and 
language of the Qur’an mirrors a similar 
complexity found in Christian and Jewish 
scripture (see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN). 
In order to indicate the principal dimen- 
sions within this semantic field, four dis- 
tinctive foci need to be examined: the 
theological, eschatological, prophetic and 
social. 

Theologically, the justification for the 
conceptual position of peace in Islam rests 
finally and ultimately in the character of 
God (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES): it is 
a spiritual quality attributed to his very 
nature (al-salam, Q 59:23). Hence, God pro- 
vides an inner peace to those whom he 
guides (cf. Q 6:125-7) and welcomes the true 
believer to the garden (q.v.) of righteous- 
ness (see PARADISE) with “Enter it in 
peace” (cf. Q 50:31-4). God also bids greet- 
ings to be made to the Prophet with peace 
(Q 33:56). In a series of parallelisms on 
peace designed for intensification (see 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN; 
LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE QUR'AN), 
God begins peace with Noah (q.v.), del- 
egates it to Abraham (q.v.), imparts it to 
both Moses (q.v.) and Aaron (q.v.), instills it 
in Elijah (q.v.) and concludes, with a 
heightened flourish, by including all mes- 
sengers as the beneficiaries of the divine 
bestowal of peace (Q 37:79-181). Moreover, 
peace itself attends the coming down of 
the Qur'an on the Night of Power (q.v.; 

Q 97:1-5; see also REVELATION AND INSPI- 
RATION) and tranquility (sakina; see 
SHEKHINAH) is a spiritual gift sent down by 
God (cf. Q 9:26, 40; 48:4, 18). In short, the 
text gives ample justification for the Mus- 
lim claim that peace is a fundamental 
component in God’s relationship with 


humans. 
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Second, the Qur'an elaborates consider- 
ably on peace in its language dealing with 
matters of the end-time (see ESCHATO- 
LOGY; APOGALYPSE): At the end of time, 
the heavens will be rolled up like a scroll 
(Q 21:104), angels (see ANGEL) will descend 
and God will reign (Q 25:25-6). Then will 
come the day when the book of deeds will 
be opened (cf. Q 17:71; see HEAVENLY 
BOOK) and each soul will stand on its own 
before God in judgment (1.e. Q 30:14-6; 
82:1-15; see LAST JUDGMENT; INTERCES- 
ston); believers will no longer fear (q.v.; 

Q 7:49) nor experience terror (Q 27:88-g0) 
nor suffer grief (Q 21:97-103; see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF). Significantly, they will have 
joy (see JOY AND MISERY) and peace 

(Q 36:55-8) because, as believers in the 
book (q.v.), all will be judged by its stand- 
ard (Q 28:85-7). The Quran insists that 
peace must be assumed to be the wish of 
all people, even if it is quite possible they 
might use it deceitfully (Q 8:61-2). Such 
language underscores the key role that 
peace played in qur’anic notions of the 
future (cf. Q 7:96). 

Third, a functional notion of peace 
played a role both in defining Muham- 
mad’s career and in shaping his attitude 
towards the people with whom he had to 
deal. This is often reflected in the siiras 
that treat his dealings with tribal peoples 
(see ARABS; BEDOUIN). In the late Medinan 
period (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN), the Bedouins are castigated for 
their ignorance of the Prophet’s purposes 
(Q 9:97); they itch for a fight and then evap- 
orate when the Prophet decides to negoti- 
ate the submission of the enemy (cf. 

Q 48:17), as if fighting (q.v.) was an end in 
itself. The urban wealthy, who make jour- 
neys in winter and summer to other places 
(see CARAVAN; SEASONS), should acknowl- 
edge that they could not do this without 
God providing them both plenty and 
peacefulness (Q 106:1-5; see GRACE; 
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BLESSING). Like all Muslims, Muhammad 
was enjoined to make peace between quar- 
reling believers (Q 49:9), a requirement 
made even more telling by the fact that 
God is delighted with the believers when a 
treaty replaces conflict with the uncon- 
verted Meccans (Q 48:18). As a governing 
policy, the dictum, “But if the enemy in- 
cline toward peace, do you also so incline” 
(Q 8:61) must have posed difficult choices 
for the Prophet, especially in determining 
what “incline” might mean in any given 
context. His decisions must have also been 
made with one eye on the available history 
of the prophets who went before him (see 
NARRATIVES; PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD), for they are deemed examples 

(Q 43:28, 56, 57). Indeed, it is evident that 
the Prophet’s relationship to this provi- 
sional peace shifted considerably through- 
out his career. In the first Meccan period, 
he appears as a warner (q.v.) and teacher 
(Q 71:10, 25; See TEACHING); his role then 
shifts to that of a deliverer a la Moses 

(Q 20:44, 47, 77) in order to face the forces 
that militate against the truth (Q 16:120) in 
the third Meccan period. In the late 
Meccan period, he reacts against violence, 
and, finally, moves to military jihad during 
the Medinan period (Q 4:95-6). 

Finally, peace operates in a social and 
political milieu (see COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN; POLITIGS AND 
THE QURAN). Peace is a matter of public 
policy, as Q 4:91 implies: “If they do not 
back away from you, and offer you peace, 
and temper their hands, then seize and kill 
them.” This justifies fighting those who 
attack (Q 22:39), those who fight against 
Muslims (Q 2:190), but requires proper 
intelligence about the motives of those 
against whom war (q.v.) is carried out 
(Q 4:94). Judging from the Quran, the 
principles that guided the use of jihad in- 
dicate that it had no universally perceived 


meaning; it functioned against a back- 
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ground of peace as one of the tools for 
bringing about the formation of the com- 
munity of believers (wmma; see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF) and was applied contextually by 
the Prophet. Hence it is probable that it 
functioned primarily within the commu- 
nity’s task of establishing the umma. Only 
later would it develop into a sophisticated 
military element of state policy, which car- 
ried it in quite different directions, and 
added several other layers of legal and 
political interpretation to its history. Sull, 
enough has been said to indicate that 
qur’anic peace was of such complexity that 
it could give rise to that history after the 
time of the Prophet. 


Earle H. Waugh 
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PEOPLE OF THE BOOK 
People of the Book 


People of the Book [i.e. scripture] is the 
literal translation of afl al-kitab, a qur’anic 
term used to designate both Jews and 
Christians (see JEWS AND JUDAISM; 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) — col- 
lectively or separately — as believers in a 
revealed book (q.v.). 

When afl appears in a construction with 
a person it means his blood relatives (see 
FAMILY; KINSHIP; PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE), 
but with other nouns it acquires wider 
meanings, for instance, ahl madhhab are 
those who profess a certain doctrine or 
follow a particular school of law; ahi al- 
islam are the Muslims (see LAW AND THE 
QUR’AN; COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
QuR’AN). The term ahl al-qur’an, which ap- 
pears in the hadith literature (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN), refers, according to Ibn 
Manzir (Lisan al-‘Arab, s.v. ahl) to those 
who memorize and practice the Qur'an. 
He adds that “these are the people of God 
and his elect,” in other words, the 
Muslims; as such, the term may at first 
glance seem synonymous to “ahl al-kitab.” 

The term has also alternative forms that 
do not change its fundamental meaning, 
that is to say, people who possess a “book” 
presumably of a divine origin or to whom 
such a book or part of it “was given” 
(alladhina uti l-kitab or alladhina uti nasiban 
mina l-kitabi, e.g. Q 2:144-53 3:19-20, 233 
4:44, 47,1315 5:5, 57; 6:20 and similar ex- 
pressions: e.g. Q 2:146; 42:14). The idea is 
implied also in narratives (q.v.) wherein the 
circumstances in which “the book” was 
given to its respective recipients are men- 
tioned (e.g. Q 6:91-2, 154-7; 35:25). In all 
these cases, the “giving” or “sending down 
(tanzil)” of the book means a special act of 
grace (q.v.) on the part of God who chose 
certain people, or communities, to be the 
recipients and custodians of his word (see 
WORD OF GOD; REVELATION AND 
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INSPIRATION). The actual act of the trans- 
mission of the book to its recipients was 
made through the mediation of a prophet- 
messenger (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD; MESSENGER). In the case of the Jews 
this was Moses (q.v.; Mtisa, Q 6:91; 11:110) 
and in the case of the Christians it was 
Jesus (q.v.; Isa, Q 3:44-8). It is possible to 
regard other prophets, especially David 
(q.v.; Dawud, Q 4:163; 17:55), as instrumen- 
tal in delivering a book to the Jews (cf. 

Q 2:87; see also GHILDREN OF ISRAEL). 
Sometimes the books are specified by their 
names (tawral, injil, zabur, respectively; see 
TORAH; GOSPEL; PSALMS) in addition to 
being identified as “the book” (al-kitad, e.g. 
Q 42105; 5:68, 110; 41:45). 

According to the Qur’an, since the Jews 
and Christians were chosen to be the re- 
cipients of the book, they were expected to 
follow its contents and to be worthy of be- 
ing its custodians (Q 5:68; 40:53). On the 
whole, however, the Qur’an regards the 
“People of the Book” as unworthy of this 
particular divine attention and benevo- 
lence (see also BLESSING). This 1s chiefly 
because they intentionally ignored the rev- 
elation given to Muhammad, of which 
they should have good knowledge (Q 5:19, 
41-4). If the People of the Book were to 
refer to the true book that was given to 
them, they would find that it confirms 
(musaddiq, Q 5:48; 6:91-2; 46:12) 
Muhammad’s message. Acting obstinately, 
however, they “concealed,” “changed” and 
“substituted” (Q 2:1743 4:46; 5:13, 41) the 
true information in their book, in order to 
justify their opposition to the Prophet, thus 
joining hands with the polytheists (mush- 
rikiin, €.g. Q 98:1; see FORGERY; POLEMIC 
AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE), 

The term afl that the Qur’an uses in or- 
der to describe a group of people —a 
family, a tribe, a community (see TRIBES 
AND CLANS; COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QUR’AN) — is used in the case of ahl 
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al-kitab in an almost unique way, conveying 
the idea of a religious community which is 
identified by its scriptures. The usual usage 
of the term, which denoted people of a 
certain locality (Yathrib, Medina, Madyan; 
cf. Q 33:13; Q:101, 120; 15:67; 20:40; 28:45; 
see MIDIAN) or mode of settlement (ahi al- 
qura, Q 7:96-8; see crTy) or family (ahl [al-/ 
bayt, Q 11:73; 28:12; 33:33), was borrowed 
by the Qur'an to indicate a group of peo- 
ple who follow the teaching of a book, a 
scripture of divine origin. This is made 
very clear when the Qur’an refuses to 
accept the exclusive claim of the Jews to 
the ancestry of Abraham (q.v.; Ibrahim): 
“Abraham was not a Jew nor was he a 
Christian but he was a hanif (q.v.), a 
Muslim, and he was not one of the poly- 
theists (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). Surely the 
people who are nearest to Abraham are 
those who followed him and this Prophet, 
and those who have believed...” (Q 3:67-8). 
Although the Quran attributes the an- 
cestry of the Jews to Abraham’s grandson 
Jacob (q.v.; or son, Q 11:71), the text is far 
more interested in their and the Christians’ 
affiliation to the revealed scriptures. ‘These 
revealed scriptures are in the form of a 
kitab, a “book.” This term must have been 
well known to the people of western 
Arabia long before the time of the 
Prophet, since it is used freely in the 
Qur'an (see ORALITY AND WRITING IN 
ARABIA; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
QURAN; SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN 
PRE-ISLAMIC). In the light of recent schol- 
arship that indicates a fair degree of in- 
teraction of Arabic-speaking peoples with 
other Semitic linguistic communities, it is 
likely that the word itself, kethab hak-kathub 
in Hebrew and kethabah in Aramaic, would 
also have been well known in some circles 
there. The Jews in Yemen (q.v.) and 
Babylonia as well as the Aramaic (Syriac) 
speaking Christians may even have used it 
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to denote the Bible in general. The Jews 
used the term torah she-bi-ketab to identify 
the written law, the Pentateuch. Both parts 
of this term were likely known in the 
Arabian environment, and the Quran 
refers to them separately, Aviab and tawrdt, 
in almost interchangeable fashion. It is 
clear in the Qur'an that the kitab was actu- 
ally a written text and it is possible to read 
some qur’anic references as indicating that 
its revelation differs from the former 
“books” only by the fact that it was orally 
transmitted and not written down (see 
ORALITY; RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN). 
The majority of qur’anic references, how- 
ever, make clear that its message cannot be 
different from that of its predecessors and 
that it also had to be recorded in a book, 
identical with, and also confirming and 
bringing to perfection, the former books 
(Watt-Bell, Zntroduction, 142 f.). “[God] has 
sent down to you the book with the truth 
confirming what was sent before it, and he 
sent down the Torah and the Gospel afore- 
time as guidance for the people, and he 
sent down the /urgdn” (Q 3:3-4; see 
CRITERION). Nevertheless, in spite of this 
clear identification, the term ahi al-kitab is 
still reserved in the Qur'an for the follow- 
ers of the Torah and the Gospel (ijil). In 
one instance, the text is more specific, 
when it identifies the Christians by the 
term afl al-injil (Q 5:47). 

Thus, the holy book of the Jews and the 
Christians, the kitab, assumed the place of 
the locality or blood relations as the pri- 
mary point of identification for a particu- 
lar group of people. By doing so, the 
Qur'an followed its main doctrine of the 
community of believers, namely the over- 
arching structure created by the bond of 
religion (q.v.). Just as the community of 
Muhammad’s followers was that of 
mu minin (and, less frequently, muslimiin) 
bound together by its revelation, the Jews 


and Christians were religious communities 
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as well, bound together by their respective 
revelations. 

Since the divine origin of these revela- 
tions was not questioned (though in their 
present state these texts represent only a 
defective version of the original), it follows 
that ahl al-kitab deserve special treatment 
by the community of believers. Exegesis of 
Q 9:5 and 9:29 has elaborated upon a 
seeming quranic distinction between the 
treatment of “People of the Book” and 
“polytheists” (mushrikiin) as defeated mili- 
tary opponents of the believers (see 
FIGHTING; EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). 
Rather than the polytheists’ choice be- 
tween death and “submission,” the believ- 
ers may accept a settlement from the 
“People of the Book” that allows them to 
live within the Muslim polity without nec- 
essarily converting to Islam. But it is in- 
cumbent upon the community of believers 
to use force of arms, if necessary, in order 
to compel ahl al-kitab to settle into the legal 
status fixed for them (Q 9:29; Kister, “An 
yadin). 

Most references to afl al-kitab in the 
Quran are polemical. These peoples (or, 
frequently, the “disbelievers” from among 
them) are basically the enemies of the 
Muslims, who wish that the former accept 
their revelation in the Qur'an. They are 
jealous of the Muslims because God had 
chosen to send them a prophet as well 
(Q 2:105-9). On the other hand, the Quran 
also seeks common ground between 
Muslims and ahi al-kitab. In Q 2:62 we find 
the assertion that “Jews, Christians and the 
Sabin (see sABIANS), whoever has believed 
in God and the last day (see LAsT JUDG- 
MENT; APOCALYPSE), and has acted up- 
rightly (see GOOD DEEDS; VIRTUES AND 
VICES, GOMMANDING AND FORBIDDING), 
have their reward with their lord (q.v.): fear 
(q.v.) rests not upon them, nor do they 
grieve (see JOY AND MISERY).” The search 
for common ground with the People of the 
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Book reflected in this verse appears even 
more clearly in Q 3:64: “O People of the 
Book, come to a word (that is) fair between 
us and you, (to wit) that we serve only God, 
that we associate nothing with him....” 
The later qur’anic revelations, given at 
the time of intensive polemical encounters 
at Medina, reduced the base for such com- 
mon ground with the Jews and the 
Christians to two: pure monotheism and 
belief in the day of judgment (or the “last 
day”). It seems, however, that these two 
principles, even if the People of the Book 
acknowledged them, were not enough to 
outweigh the doctrinal differences between 
the parties. The Qur'an accuses both Jews 
and Christians of polytheism, because of 
the Christian doctrines of the Trinity (q.v.) 
and of the divine sonship of Jesus and the 
Jewish claim that “Uzayr (see EZRA) was the 
son of God. The latter accusation 1s enig- 
matic and no satisfactory explanation has 
yet been offered for it. The name of “‘Uzayr 
does not appear in this form in any Jewish 
text, and the idea of God having a son is 
not only completely alien to rabbinic 
thought of the time, but it was also the 
major area of conflict between mainstream 
Judaism and Christianity. But since the 
Qur’an speaks about the sonship of “‘Uzayr 
as an apparently known and accepted fact 
(Q 9:30: “The Jews say that ‘Uzayr is the 
son of God and the Christians say that the 
Messiah /al-masth/ is the son of God...”), it 
might mean that there was a concrete 
group of people who called themselves 
Jews and attributed sonship to a person 
called ‘Uzayr. The fact that the context of 
this assertion is the sonship attributed by 
the Christians to the Messiah (al-masih), is 
likely significant. The preceding verse 
(Q 9:29) calls on the believers to fight 
against those “who do not believe in God 
or in the last day... of those who have 
been given the book” (min alladhina iti 
Lkitab). Following immediately is the verse 
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about the polytheistic doctrines of the Jews 
and the Christians. It is clear first, that the 
Prophet is absolutely sure about the issue 
of ‘Uzayr and second, that this passage 
does not speak about a difference of doc- 
trine between the two communities but 
about the difference in the appellation that 
each one of them used for the son of God. 
The Christians call him al-masih, the Jews 
‘Uzayr. The solution of the riddle is rather 
simple: The likely source of the name 
‘Uzayr is the Hebrew word ‘Ozéy, rather 
than an Arabic diminutive. Taking into 
consideration that the only way to render 
the long @in Hebrew is by the diphthong ay 
in Arabic, “‘Uzayr would represent the 
transliteration of the Hebrew ‘Ozér into 
Arabic. ‘Ozér in Hebrew means “helper,” 
or even “savior.” ‘The word appears in bib- 
lical and post-biblical sources alone and 
together with words derived from the root 
_y-sh-“ denoting salvation, too. (At the begin- 
ning of the 18 Benedictions, the most im- 
portant Jewish prayer, God is called: “king 
[mélek/, helper [‘ozér/, savior [moshi‘a/, pro- 
tector /magen/.”) In other words, the 
Quran, when speaking about Jews and 
Christians as those to whom the book was 
given, speaks about two similar groups, 
both of whom believed in the son of God 
as the savior, with only one difference: each 
referred to him under a different title, the 
Jews called him ©zer and the Christians 
masih (see SALVATION). 

The problem of “Uzayr has a wider im- 
plication in regard to the question of the 
identity of the Jews in the Medinan con- 
text (see MEDINA; CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). Based on the qur’anic material 
alone it is very possible that at least some of 
these Jews (if not all of them) represented a 
sect with a distinct messianic doctrine, who 
regarded the Messiah as the son of God 
and called him “the savior,” “the helper” 
(ozér, ‘uzayr). This could well be the reason 
why many times the term afl al-kitab refers 
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to both Jews and Christians, and one can- 
not always be sure if a certain reference in 
the Qur'an refers to Jews, to Christians or 
to both. In all the thirty-one verses of the 
Quran with a direct reference to afl al- 
kitab there are only two references that can 
be identified as referring specifically to 
Jews and to Christians, respectively. In 
Q 4153-5, the People of the Book ask the 
Prophet to bring down to them a book 
from heaven (see PROVOCATION; OPPO- 
SITION TO MUHAMMAD); in doing so they 
follow the example of their forefathers 
who, even after they were given the evi- 
dence (bayyinat), made the golden calf (see 
CALF OF GOLD) and persisted with the re- 
bellion (q.v.) against God, and his prophets. 
The other case 1s Q 4:171, where ahl al-kitab 
are Clearly Christians. Here the Qur’an 
urges them to speak about God with truth, 
and not to exaggerate in their religion. 
Jesus (‘Isa) was only a messenger of God, 
even though he was created when God cast 
his spirit (q.v.) into Jesus’ mother (see 
MARY). He is ‘Isa son of Maryam, that is to 
say, not ‘Isa son of God. But even in these 
two cases one cannot be sure that the 
Prophet is not speaking about two very 
similar groups, each of whom exalted Jesus 
as a messianic figure and “son of God,” 
but under two different titles: “Masth” 
(Messiah) and ‘Ozér” (Savior). From the 
quranic references, it appears that the 
“Nasara” were those who termed him the 
“Messiah,” while the “Yahad” called him 
“Savior.” Both are attacked in the qur’anic 
discourse for saying that God has a son; 
they differ only in the name which they use 
to identify him. From this reading of the 
qur’anic references to the “Yahid,” it 
would appear that they should not be 
equated with post-exilic Judaism which 
had categorically rejected any association 
with Jesus. 

In what follows, the qur’anic verses 
dealing strictly with afl al-kitab will be 
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summarized without reference to either 
hadith or commentary, i.e. without exe- 
getical interference. To begin, the second 
and third stiras contain a number of 
references. 

Q 2:105 — those who disbelieve from 
ahl al-kitab and the polytheists (mushrikun) 
do not like the fact that the believers 
receive God’s goodness and favor. 
Q 2:109 — many afl al-kitab are jealous of 
the Muslims and wish they would become 
unbelievers. Q 3:64 — the Quran calls 
on ahl al-kitab to accept monotheism as a 
common ground of belief with the 
Muslims. Q 3:65 — afl al-kitab cannot 
claim Abraham for themselves since the 
Torah and the Gospel were revealed only 
after his time. (Since Abraham plays a 
major part in both Judaism and Christian- 
ity, the verse cannot be identified with 
either one.) Q 3:69 — a group of ahi al- 
kitab wish to lead the Muslims astray (q.v.), 
but they mislead only themselves. 
Q 3:70-1 — ahl al-kitab are asked why they 
disbelieve in the signs (q.v.) of God and 
confuse truth (q.v.) with falsehood (see Liz). 
Q 3:75 — there are some individuals from 
ahl al-kitab who are trustworthy, others who 
are not. These even lie about God himself. 
Q 3:98-100 — ahl al-kitab disbelieve in 
God’s signs and turn the believers away 
from his path. The believers are warned 
that some of those “to whom the book has 
been given” wish to render them unbeliev- 
ers. Q 3:100-14 — it would have been much 
better if ahl al-kitab were to believe but 
most of them are transgressors. ‘The 
Muslims will defeat them. They are des- 
tined to permanent humiliation because 
they disbelieved in God’s signs and killed 
the prophets. But not all afl al-kitab are the 
same: some recite God’s revealed verses 
while prostrating in the night (see BOWING 
AND PROSTRATION; VIGILS) and believe in 
God and the last day. (Only the commen- 
taries identify either Jews or Christians 
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with these verses.) Q 3:199 — among ahl 
al-kitab there are those who believe in God 
and in what was revealed to them as well as 
in what was revealed to the Prophet. God 
will properly reward them. Q 4:123-4 — re- 
ward and punishment (q.v.) depend on 
one’s actions. They are not dependent on 
the convictions of either ahi al-kitab or the 
Muslims. 

The fourth stira, al-Nisa’ (“The 
Women”), includes three significant and 
lengthy paragraphs. Q 4:153-9 — afl al- 
kitab ask the Prophet to bring down for 
them a book from heaven. This is a sign of 
their audacity, for in the past they asked 
Moses to give them a clear sign of God, 
and even after they were struck by lighten- 
ing they made the calf (al- Gl). God lifted 
the mountain over them, ordered them to 
keep the sabbath (q.v.), and took from them 
“a firm compact” (see COVENANT). They 
will be punished for violating the compact, 
for their disbelief in the signs of God, for 
their killing of the prophets, speaking 
against Mary and for claiming to have 
killed the Messiah, ‘Isa. In fact, they never 
killed or crucified him (see CRUCIFIXION); 
instead, God caused him to ascend to him: 
“And there are no People of the Book but 
will surely believe in him before his death, 
and on the day of resurrection (q.v.), he 
will be regarding them a witness (see 
INTERCESSION; WITNESSING AND TESTIFY- 
1NG).” (This is the only clear reference to 
Jewish material, though it is not clear 
whether the reference here is to the events 
of the past or to some current controversy. 
Q 42157 contains a reference to those who 
have differences of opinion about Jesus or 
have doubts concerning him, and, having 
no clear knowledge about him, they follow 
uncertain opinions. ‘This verse cannot be 
attributed to either Jews or Christians but, 
unlike the other verses of a historical 
nature, this one seems to refer to the pres- 
ent and reflect differences of opinions 
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regarding the nature of Christ among 
Christians and Judeo-Christian groups.) 

Q 4:171 — ahl al-kitab are warned not to 
exaggerate in their religion and regard 
Jesus only as a messenger (q.v.) of God and 
his word conveyed to Mary from a spirit 
which God cast into her. God is one, he is 
exalted above having a son (see GOD AND 
HIS ATTRIBUTES; ANTHROPOMORPHISM); he 
has all that is in heaven and earth (see 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE). (‘he verse seems 
to refer to the Christians but could well 
hint at a controversy concerning the nature 
of Christ among local Christian or pseudo- 
Christian groups, perhaps a distant echo of 
the debate in the institutionalized 
Byzantine church.) 

In the first relevant reference in the fifth 
stra (Q 5:15), ahl al-kitab are informed that 
God’s messenger has arrived revealing all 
that they had been concealing from the 
“book.” God sent the light (q.v.) to them 
and a “clear book.” @ 5:19 — ahl al-kitab 
are told that God’s messenger came to 
make things clear for them and as a 
bringer of good tidings (see GOOD NEws) 
and a warner (q.v.). Q 5:59 — Al al-kitab 
are asked if they reproach the Muslims for 
their belief in what has been sent to them 
and what was sent before and for their be- 
lief in God. The implication is that what- 
ever God has sent to them is identical with 
whatever was sent aforetime. Q 5:65 — if 
ahl al-kitab were to become believers God 
would forgive their sins (see FORGIVENESS; 
SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR) and cause them to 
enter paradise (q.v.). Q 5:68 — ahl al-kitab 
are called upon to keep the Torah and the 
Gospel; the Prophet’s revelation causes 
many of them to increase their arrogance 
(q.v.) and disbelief. Q 5:77 — ahl al-kitab are 
urged not to exaggerate in their religion, to 
speak only the truth about God, and to 
beware of following the ways of those who 
in the past have strayed from the straight 
path. (The verse is reminiscent of Q 4:171, 
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but without the apparently Christian 
references.) 

In Q 29:46-7, the Muslims are to debate 
with ah al-kitab in a positive manner (see 
DEBATE AND DISPUTATION) and stress the 
common belief in the one God and in 
what had been revealed to afl al-kitab (in 
the past) and the Muslims (at present). A 
book (kitab) was revealed to the Prophet 
similar to the other book that was revealed 
in the past and in which afl al-kitab believe. 
Some of them will believe in this book, 
too. Only the unbelievers deny the signs of 
God (see GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). 
Q 33:26 — God caused the Muslims to be 
victorious over ahl al-kitab, who were com- 
pelled to forsake their towers (sayasihim). 
(According to tradition the verse and its 
context has to do with the “battle of the 
trench [or ditch]” and ahl al-kitab here re- 
fers to the Jews who fought against the 
Prophet; see PEOPLE OF THE DITCH.) 

Q 57:29 — ahl al-kitab have no power over 
any part of the bounty of God who is the 
sole possessor of all his bounty, which he 
bestows on whomsoever he wishes. 

Q 59:2 1s a somewhat ambiguous passage 
which deserves more extended attention: 
The believers were victorious over some ahl 
al-kitab by the grace of God and caused 
them (i.e. the disbelievers from the People 
of the Book) to evacuate their homes and 
forts after they had thought that these were 
impregnable (and Muslims did not think 
that the People of the Book could be de- 
feated). God put fear in their hearts and 
they destroyed their homes with their own 
hands. For the Muslims this victory came 
unexpectedly. (The verse is usually under- 
stood to refer originally to the expulsion of 
the Jews of the Banti Qaynuqa‘ [q.v.] 
which was revised and extended after the 
expulsion of the Jews of the Bani al-Nadir 
[see NADIR, BANU AL-; cf. Bell, Commentary, 
ii, 363-4]. The verse speaks about those of 
the “People of the Book who have disbe- 
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lieved.” They were the ones whom God 
expelled from their dwellings. The attribu- 
tion of the reference to a certain clan of 
Jews is a reasonable assumption; the 
Quran does not, however, use the word 
“yahud,” but the more general term ahi al- 
kitab. It is clear that the verse does not 
speak about doctrinal differences but about 
physical confrontation, which was given a 
religious garb. The group of afl al-kitab 
who took part in this confrontation are 
defined only as “unbelievers” and there is 
no other hint about their identity.) 

Q 59:11 is also one of those verses that 
refer to afl al-kitab in the context of the 
Prophet’s physical confrontation with his 
opponents. It speaks about the hypocrites 
(alladhina nafaqu) who promise “their broth- 
ers” from “those who disbelieve from 
among ahl al-kitab” that they will go into 
exile with them if expelled and assist them 
if attacked (see HYPOCRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY). The passage adds that they 
are liars. (Again, according to the standard 
histories, this verse refers to the hypocrites 
of Medina before the expulsion of the 
Bani al-Nadir. There is nothing in the 
verse itself to back this presumption. 
Again, the verse uses the general term “the 
unbelievers from among the People of the 
Book” which, without any polemical con- 
text, is far from being specific. Yet, it is 
clear from the context and from the verses 
immediately following this verse, that the 
Qur'an is speaking about a war [q.v.] in 
which their opponents fought the Muslim 
faithful “in fortified towns and behind 
walls” [Q 59:14].) 

Stra 98 is completely dedicated to the 
“unbelievers of the People of the Book” 
and the polytheists. The eight verses of the 
siira speak about the union between these 
two groups, who were given the oppor- 
tunity for salvation when the “evidence” 
(bayyina) of a true Prophet came to them 
“reciting pure scrolls (or sheets)” (yatlit 
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suhufan mutahharatan, see SHEETS; SCROLLS). 
Those who were given the book (alladhina 
uti l-kitaba) separated (or had differences of 
opinion?) only after the evidence had come 
to them. They were ordered to worship 
God exclusively and observe the prayer 
(q.v.) and the payment of zakdt (see 
ALMSGIVING). Those of ahi al-kitab (who 
disbelieved) and the polytheists are the 
worst of all creatures and are destined to 
abide in the fire of hell (jahannam; see HELL 
AND HELLFIRE). In comparison, those of 
them who do believe and do good deeds 
are the best of all creatures and are to 
dwell eternally in the garden (q.v.) of Eden 
wherein the rivers flow. (The siira repre- 
sents a summary of the Qur’an’s attitude 
to ahl al-kitab: those who believe share the 
good fortune of all other believers. By be- 
lieving the Qur'an means acceptance of 
the Prophet as one who recites holy writ- 
ing, as the evidence (hua) and the practice 
of the two main ordinances of Islam: 
prayer /salat/ and the prescribed payment 
of zakat. Humanity is thus divided into two 
camps: the saved ones are the believers 
who are also the best of all creatures /khayr 
al-bariyya] — they inherit heaven; and the 
worst of all creatures, who are the unbe- 
lievers of ahl al-kitab and the polytheists, 
who inherit hell). 

Except for a few cases, therefore, ahi al- 
kitab in the Quran does not necessarily 
refer to either Jews or Christians. Even if 
such identification can be made, especially 
in the case of Jews, it is not clear to what 
kind of Jews or Christians the text refers, 
unless there is clear reference to past his- 
tory. It is very possible that, in addition to 
rabbinic Jews (from Yemen and Baby- 
lonia?), the Prophet came into contact with 
messianic groups who identified themselves 
as yahid. Based on the qur’anic text it is 
impossible to be more specific about the 
identity of afl al-kitab with whom the 
Prophet had ideological, doctrinal and 
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physical confrontations. Part of them he 
succeeded in making believers while 
against others he had to fight to the end. 
The main subjects of the doctrinal con- 
frontations were, first, the validity and 
truth of Muhammad’s prophecy and, sec- 
ond, the meaning and true nature of 
monotheism. Whether defined as Jews or 
Christians, ahi al-kitab were, by the end of 
the Prophet’s lifetime, accused of having 
forsaken the true monotheistic religion of 
old prescribed in their books and of having 
adopted polytheistic doctrines that put 
them in the same camp as the mushrikiin (cf. 
McAuliffe, Persian exegetical evaluation, 
104-5). See also BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
FAITH; CHILDREN OF ISRAEL; RELIGIOUS 
PLURALISM AND THE QUR’AN. 


M. Sharon 
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People of the Cave | see MEN OF THE 
CAVE 


People of the Ditch 


The Quran mentions the mysterious 
People of the Ditch (ashab al-ukhdid) 
saying that “slain were the People of 

the Ditch — the fire abounding in 

fuel — when they were seated over it and 
were themselves witnesses of what they did 
with the believers” (Q 85:4-7). The Qur'an 
adds that they were tortured in this way 
only because they believed in God “to 
whom belongs the kingdom of the heavens 
and the earth, and God is witness over 
everything” (Q 85:8-9). 

The expression “People of the Ditch” is 
the single detail of this whole passage that 
has been subject to differing interpreta- 
tions. Consequently, most exegetical works 
contain an interpretation of this phrase. 
Some are based on a long hadith (see 
HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) in which 
Muhammad tells the story of a boy who is 
learning magic (q.v.) from a magician. But, 
after meeting a monk (see MONASTICISM 
AND MONKS), the boy became a true be- 
liever in God. Subsequently, the boy was 
tortured by the king in order to make him 
abandon his faith, and after his death the 
king had ditches dug and burned those 
who followed the boy’s religion (Muslim, 
Sahih, 1v, 2299-301, no. 3005). 

In contrast, some other reports consider 


this passage an allusion to the martyrdom 
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of the Christians of Najran (q.v.) by order 
of the king Dhi Nuwas, which, according 
to Christian sources, took place around 523 
G.E. (see CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). 
Dhi Nuwas, the last Himyarite king, con- 
verted to Judaism and changed his name to 
Joseph (see JEWws AND JUDAISM; SOUTH 
ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). When 
he learned that there were some Christians 
in Najran, he went there, intent upon forc- 
ing them to convert to Judaism. At their 
refusal, Dha Nuwas had one or more 
ditches dug, in which wood was put and a 
fire was lit. All of the Christians, number- 
ing in the thousands (eight, twenty or even 
seventy), refused to renounce their faith 
and adopt that of the king, so they were 
thrown into the fire alive. According to 
certain reports, only one of the people of 
Najran, named Daws Dhi Tha‘laban, was 
able to escape. He reached the Byzantine 
court where he sought assistance. Some 
reports refer to the dimensions of the ditch 
or of the fire, or add that among the peo- 
ple slain there was a woman with a two- 
months-old baby who miraculously spoke 
and convinced her to accept the torment 
(Muaatil, Za/sir, iv, 648). 

According to some interpretations, the 
expression “People of the Ditch” alludes 
instead to three kings, Dhti: Nuwas in 
Yemen, Antiochus in Syria and Nebu- 
chadnezzar in Iraq or Persia. A tradition 
explains the qur’anic passage as referring 
to an Abyssinian prophet who summoned 
his people to faith but the people, who re- 
fused to listen to the prophet, dug a ditch 
and threw the prophet and his followers in 
it (Majlist, Behar, xiv, 439-40). A report 
attributed to ‘Ali b. Abr Talib (q.v.; d. 40/ 
661) includes another version: the ditch 
was dug by a Mazdean king who decided 
to permit incestuous marriages, but when 
his people opposed this innovation, the 
king, failing to convince them, had them 


thrown into the burning ditch. 
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Modern research has proposed other 
interpretations. The story of the People of 
the Ditch mentioned in the Qur'an could 
be an allusion to the men in the furnace in 
Daniel 3:15 f., as already suggested by al- 
Tabart (d. 310/923; Tafsir, xxix, 132-3) and 
other exegetes. Alternatively, it may refer 
to the members of Quraysh (q.v.) slain by 
the Prophet’s army at Badr (q.v.). It may 
also simply be a generic allusion to those 
damned to hell (Paret, Kommentar, 505-6; see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; HELL AND 


HELLFIRE). 
Roberto Tottoli 
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People of the Elephant 


The phrase in the first verse of Q 105 
(Strat al-Fil, “The Elephant”), from which 
al-fil (“the elephant”) provides the term by 
which that stira is known. The verse is ad- 
dressed directly to the prophet Muham- 
mad: “Have you not seen how your lord 
has dealt with the People of the Elephant 
(ashab al-fil)?” The short stira of five verses 
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is early Meccan (see CHRONOLOGY AND 
THE QURAN) and it describes an expedition 
in which one of the mounts was an ele- 
phant and which was miraculously anni- 
hilated by God, who sent flocks of birds 
against the invading host. The siira leaves 
unknown both the identity of the People 
of the Elephant, the objective of the in- 
vading force, and the motives behind the 
expedition. 

What was left obscure in the siira was 
illuminated with great precision by the 
Arabic Islamic historical and exegetical 
tradition. Ashab al-fil were Abyssinians (see 
ABYSSINIA); the leader was Abraha (q.v.); 
the target was Mecca (q.v.) and the Ka‘ba 
(q.v.); the name of the elephant was Mah- 
mid, its “driver” (sa 7s) was Unays; the 
guide of the expedition was Abi Righal; 
the elephant stopped at al-Mughammas 
and would not proceed towards Mecca; the 
route of the elephant, darb al-fil, was 
charted from Yemen (q.v.) to al- 
Mughammas; the Prophet’s grandfather, 
‘Abd al-Muttalib, was involved in negotiat- 
ing with Abraha; and even Quraysh (q.v.), 
as Hums, were associated with the failure 
of the expedition of the People of the 
Elephant against the Ka‘ba; Abraha died a 
dolorous death and was carried back to 
Yemen. 

It is equally difficult to accept or reject 
any of the above data as provided by the 
Arabic Islamic tradition. Yet a modicum of 
truth may be predicated since, as is clear 
from the first verse of the stira, the episode 
was a recent one and was probably still 
remembered by the Prophet’s older 
Meccan contemporaries, who might well 
have been the first tradents of the later 
historical and exegetical tradition. Indeed, 
the so-called “Year of the Elephant,” Gn 
al-fil, marked the inception of one of the 
Arab pre-Islamic eras (see PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). The Islamic 


profile of the episode consisted in associat- 
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ing the year of the expedition with the 
birth date of Muhammad; Umm Ayman, 
Muhammad’s nurse, was said to have been 
a captive from the defeated Abyssinian 
host; and Muslims were expected to 

stone the tomb of Abi Righal at 
al-Mughammas. The sia itself yields only 
the following: the expedition of the People 
of the Elephant was a serious and impor- 
tant event; the destruction of the invading 
host was theologically presented, effected 
by God himself; and since the stira was 
addressed to the Prophet, the implication is 
that he or his city or Quraysh benefited 
from this divine intervention on their be- 
half. Hence, the failure of the expedition of 
the People of the Elephant sheds much 
light on the pre-Islamic history of Quraysh 
and on the pre-prophetic period of 
Muhammad's life. 

Attempts to invoke the epigraphic evi- 
dence from south Arabia to shed light on 
the People of the Elephant have failed. 
The Murayghan inscription commemo- 
rated a victory, not a defeat, for the 
Ethiopians and the site of the battle was 
very far from Mecca. Additionally, these 
attempts have been gratuitously plagued by 
the involvement of the Prophet’s birth 
date — traditionally considered 570 
c.E. — with the date of the expedition, 
mounted by the People of the Elephant. 
An alternative approach towards negotiat- 
ing the imprecision of the stira, namely, 
the exegesis of the Qur'an by the Qur'an 
(tafsir al-Qur’an bi-l-Qur an), has been more 
fruitful and successful. Many medieval 
Muslim scholars considered Q 106 
(“Quraysh”) not a separate stira but a con- 
tinuation of Q 105. The unity of these two 
stiras, however, had not been seriously con- 
sidered until the present writer published 
an article to that effect in 1981. Accepting 
the unity of the two stiras al-Fil and 
Quraysh, and setting them against the back- 
ground of the history of western Arabia in 
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the sixth century, based on authentic con- 
temporary sources, yield the following con- 
clusions on the People of the Elephant and 
their expedition: 

They were Abyssinians, not Arabs, the fil 
being an African not an Arabian animal; 
their leader was either Abraha or one of 
his two sons who succeeded him, Yaksim 
or Masriq; the destination no doubt was 
Mecca and the Ka‘ba, referred to in verse 
Q 106:3; the destruction of the Ethiopian 
host may be attributed to the outbreak of 
an epidemic or the smallpox. Its destruc- 
tion was Mecca’s commercial opportunity 
in international trade, now that it could 
safely conduct the two journeys (see 
CARAVAN; JOURNEY): the winter journey to 
Yemen and the summer one to Syria (q.v.; 
bilad al-sham); let the Meccans, therefore, 
worship the lord of the “house” (the 
Ka‘ba; see HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND 
DIVINE), who made all this possible 
(Q 106:3-4). The true motives behind the 
expedition remain shrouded in obscurity 
but they must be either or both of the fol- 
lowing: (1) Retaliation for the desecration 
of the cathedral/church, built by Abraha 
in San‘a’; or (2) the elimination of Mecca 
as an important caravan city on the main 
artery of trade in western Arabia. 

Whatever the motive behind the expedi- 
tion of the People of the Elephant was, the 
quranic revelation that refers to them in 
Q 105 remains the sole reliable evidence for 
the importance of Mecca in the sixth cen- 
tury, clearly implied in the fact that the 
ruler of south Arabia found it necessary to 
mount a major military offensive against it. 
The destruction of the Ethiopian host is 
also the sole reliable evidence that explains 
the enhanced prosperity of Mecca as a 
result of long-distance international trade, 
through which the future Prophet of Islam 
benefited, materially and otherwise, in the 
fifteen years or so, during which he led the 
caravans before his prophetic call (see 
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PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; REVELA- 


TION AND INSPIRATION) around 610 G.E. 
Irfan Shahid 
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People of the Heights 


Quranic eschatological designation for 
people not destined for hell. ‘The term 
al-ataf (pl. of ‘urf) in Q 7:46 and Q 7:48 
(where it appears in the construct, 

ashab al-a raf: “the companions — or 
people — of al-a‘af”) has been variously 
understood as “elevated place, crest, to 
distinguish between things, or to part 
them.” Al-a ‘raf (the name of the seventh 
stra of the Qur'an) also signifies “the 
higher, or the highest,” and “the first or 
foremost,” hence the source of the English 
term “[the People of | the Heights,” and of 
M.H. Shakir’s (Holy Quran, 140-1) transla- 
tion as “the Elevated Places.” Finally, the 
exegetical tradition has indicated a con- 


nection with the triliteral Arabic root for 
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“knowledge” (“r-f see e.g. Tabart, Ta/siy, 
xl, 450, ad Q 7:46, reporting a tradition 
from al-Suddi: “It is named “al-a raf” 
because its companions ‘know’ — ya ‘7i- 
Jina — humankind.”). 

The classical works of exegesis (see EXE- 
GESIS OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) list a number of interpretations 
of both “al-araf” and “the people of “al- 
avaf.” Al-Tabart (d. 310/923) reports a tra- 
dition that identifies the “veil” (q.v.; hyab) 
of Q 7:46 that separates those destined for 
heaven (see GARDEN) from those destined 
for hell (see HELL AND HELLFIRE) as both 
“the wall” (al-siir) and “the heights” (al- 
avaf; Tabari, Tafsir, xii, 449, ad Q 7:46; cf. 
Mudatil, Tafsir ii, 38-9, ad Q 7:46; see 
ESCHATOLOGY). A slight variation of this 
tradition is that “al-a7af” is the “wall” or, 
alternately, the “veil,” “between the garden 
and the fire” (q.v.; ibid.; see also BARRIER). 

The exegetical tradition regarding the 
identity of the “men” (ryal) or the “com- 
panions” (ashab) of al-ataf is also multi- 
valent: while some have posited angels 
(q.v3 ch ie. Tabart, Tafsiz, xii, 459, ad 
Q 7:46), the majority has maintained that 
these individuals are human beings (chil- 
dren of Adam: Tabart, Tafst xu, 452, ad 
Q 7:46) — be they martyrs (i.e. those who 
“were killed in the path of God”; cf. 
Tabari, Ta/fsiz, xii, 457, ad Q 7:46; see 
MARTYRS; PATH OR WAY), or virtuous hu- 
mans or people whose good and evil works 
are equal (see GOOD DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS). 
This latter understanding is arguably the 
dominant one, as the “men” on al-avaf 
(Q 7:46) have been understood to be those 
who “have not [yet] entered [paradise]” 
(Q 7:46): “the people of al-avaf” (ashab al- 
avaf) have been viewed as persons whose 
good and evil works are of equal quality 
(see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES). ‘Thus, they 
should not merit paradise by the former or 
hell by the latter (cf. e.g. Tabari, Ta/si xii, 
452, ad Q 7:46) — nor merit it as prophets 
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or angels (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD; ANGEL; cf. Razi, Tafsiz, xiv, 93, 
where the argument is put forth that the 
People of the Heights cannot be martyrs, 
as the description found in Q 7:46, that 
“they will not have entered [heaven], but 
they have an assurance” is explained as not 
applying to prophets, angels or martyrs; 
also, ibid., 94, where mention is made of 
the view, attributed to al-Hudhayfa and 
others, that the People of the Heights will 
be the last people to enter heaven; see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN; MU‘TAZILA). 
They are thus in the “intermediate” state 
between salvation (q.v.) and damnation, for 
Q 7:47 (“When their gaze will be turned 
towards the companions of the fire they 
will say, ‘Our lord, do not put us with the 
wrongdoing people’”) is also understood to 
refer to these people of al-a raf (cf. Tabari, 
Tafsix, xii, 452-4, ad Q 7:46; see JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE; FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION; 
DESTINY; FATE). Finally, Sufi mystics have 
used the term to express a condition of the 
mind and soul when meditating on the 
existence of God in all things (see sUFIsM 
AND THE QUR'AN). 

Modern scholarship reflects the range of 
interpretations to be found in the classical 
exegetes. I. Andrae (Der Ursprung, 77) wrote 
that they were probably dwellers in the 
highest degree of paradise “who are able 
to look down on hell and on paradise.” Bell 
(Men, 43), however, finds no linguistic jus- 
tification for this claim, unless an unusual 
metathesis of the Arabic root letters of the 
verb “to raise up” (r--°< “rf of “al-a‘raf”) 
is assumed. Some interpreters imagined 
that al-araf was a sort of limbo, using the 
term barzakh (q.v.) for the patriarchs and 
prophets, or for the martyrs, and those 
whose eminence gave them sanctity. 

Western translations of the Qur'an reflect 
the lack of exegetical consensus regarding 
the phrase “al-a‘raf:” While some transla- 
tors of the Qur'an prefer to retain the 
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Arabic “al-avaf” as the title of Q 7, others 
have attempted to translate the term, and 
have used their translations as the title of 
Q 7: e.g. Arberry (176-7) used “The 
Battlements” and “The Ramparts,” and 
Pickthall (Koran, 121) “The Heights” ( cf. 
Dawood, Koran, 112-3). Some rather more 
involved translations are the “Wall 
Between Heaven and Hell” (Ahmad Ali, 
Quran, 137; e.g. his rendition of Q 7:46: 
“On the wall will be the men (of al- 
avaf)...”; and of Q 7:48: “The men of al- 
avaf will call [to the inmates of Hell]....”). 
Two earlier writers, Sale (Koran, 151) and 
Rodwell (Koran, 297-8), had simply used 
al-araf as the title. Sale named Q 7 “Al 
Araf” and did not divide the sections. He 
wrote, “... men shall stand on al araf who 
shall know every one of them...”; and 
“.. those who stand on al araf shall call 
unto certain men....” Rodwell called it 
“Al Araf”: “and on the wall Al Araf shall be 
men...” (Q 7:46; cf. his footnotes: “On this 
wall [the name of which is derived from 
Arafa, ‘to know’, with allusion to the em- 
ployment of those upon it] will stand those 
whose good and evil works are equal, and 
are not, therefore, deserving of either 
Paradise or Gehenna...”; Q 7:48: “... and 
they who are upon Al Araf shall cry to 
those whom they know...”). The French 
scholar Kasimirski also retained the 

name “al-avaf”, as the title of Q 7, and he 
rendered the relevant phrase of Q 7:46: 
“\.. sur lAlaraf....” 


William M. Brinner 
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EQ, 1, 204-7. 
People of the House 


Literally, “(the) people of the house” (ahl 
al-bayt), a family, a noble family, a leading 
family and, most probably, also those who 
dwelt near the house of God (see HousE, 
DOMESTIC AND DIVINE), the Ka‘ba (q.v.). 
Without the definite article “al-,” it means 
“household” (see FAMILY; KINSHIP; 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN). 
In Shi (see sHT‘ISM AND THE QUR’AN) as 
well as Sunni literature the term afl al-bayt 
is usually understood to refer to the family 
of the Prophet (q.v.). In the Qur’an the 
term appears twice with the definite article 
(Q 11:73; 33:33) and once without it (ah/ 
bayt, Q 28:12). 

According to the lexicographers, when 
ahl appears in a construction with a person 
it refers to his blood relatives (see BLOOD 
AND BLOOD CLOT), but with other nouns it 
acquires wider meanings: thus the basic 
meaning of ahi al-bayt is the inhabitants of 
a house (or a tent). They used to call the 
inhabitants of Mecca (q.v.; ahl makka) “the 
people of God” as a sign of honor (for 
them), in the same way that it is said “the 
house of God” (bayt Allah). Ahl madhhab are 
those who profess a certain doctrine; ahl 
al-islam are the Muslims, and so on (see 
for additional examples, Lisdn al-‘Arab, 

s.v. ahl). 
The Quran frequently uses ahl to denote 
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a certain group of people. Sometimes the 
word is connected with the name of a 
place, and in these cases the term refers to 
the inhabitants of that place, such as: ah/ 
yathrib, “the people of Yathrib” (Q 33:13) or 
ahl al-madina, “the people of Medina” (q.v.; 
Q 9:101); ahl madyan, “the people of 
Midian” (q.v.; Q 20:40; 28:45). Sometimes 
the term is used to denote the people of 
unidentified locations such as afl garya, 
“the inhabitants of a town or village” 

(Q 18:77; cf. 29:31, 34), ahl al-qura, “towns- 
people, dwellers of the villages” (Q 7:96-8; 
12:10Q3 59:7; see cITy). At other times the 
word ahi refers to certain groups of people 
typified or identified by some ethical or 
religious characteristics, as in afl al-dhiky, 
“people of the reminder” (Q 21:7; see 
MEMORY) or ahi al-nay, “people of the (hell-) 
fire” (Q 38:64; see HELL AND HELLFIRE). Or 
it has the meaning of “fit for,” in which 
case the word describes an individual, not 
a group, such as ahi al-taqwa, “(a person) fit 
for piety” (q.v.3 Q 74:56), or ahl al-maghfira, 
“(a person) fit for forgiveness” (q.v.; 

Q 74:59). 

The term afl al-bayt falls into one or more 
of these categories, namely people who 
belong to a certain house in the literal or 
socio-political meanings of the word. At 
least in one case (Q 33:33), however, its 
identification with the Prophet turned the 
term into a major issue in qur’anic exegesis 
and tradition literature (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QURAN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL} 


HADITH AND THE QUR’AN). 


The qur’anic usage of ahi al-bayt is as 

follows: 
In Q 11:73 — the story of Abraham 
(Ibrahim) and the divine messengers. 
When the patriarch’s wife is informed that 
she is going to give birth to Isaac (Ishaq) 
and Jacob (Ya‘qib), she reacts by saying: 
“Alas! Shall I bring forth when I am old 
and my husband here an old man? Verily 
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this is a thing strange” (Q 11:72). The angels 
respond: “Do you think the affair of God 
strange? The mercy and blessing of God 
be upon you, O people of the house...” 
(rahmatu llahi wa-barakatuhu ‘alaykum ahla 
l-bayti). 

In Q 28:12 — situated in the story of the 
rescue of the infant Moses (Misa) by 
Pharaoh’s (Fir‘awn) wife. The phrase ap- 
pears without the definite article: Moses’ 
sister asks, “Shall I direct you to a house- 
hold who will take charge of him (the 
infant Moses) for you?...” (hal adullukum 
‘ala ahli baytin yakfuliinahu lakum). 

In Q 33:33 — “God simply wishes to take 
the pollution from you, O people of the 
house and to purify you thoroughly” 
(innama yuridu llahu li-yudhhiba ‘ankumu l-rysa 


ahla |-baytt wa-yutahhirakum tathivan). 


The first two verses, Q 11:73 and Q 28:12, 
were understood by almost all Muslim 
commentators to mean family, in the first 
case Abraham’s family and in the second 
the prophet Moses’ family. In the case of 
Q 33:33, however, the word bayt most prob- 
ably means not a family but the Ka‘ba, the 
house of God; thus the term afl al-bayt 
would seem to mean the tribe of Quraysh 
(q.v.) or the Islamic community in general, 
as suggested by R. Paret (Der Plan, 130; cf. 
Bell, Quran, 11, 414 n. 3; Lisan al-‘Arab). 
The tribe of Quraysh was explicitly 
called ahi al-bayt in an early Islamic tradi- 
tion recorded by Ibn Sa‘d: “Qusayy said to 
his fellow tribesmen, ‘You are the neigh- 
bors of God and people of his house” 
(innakum jiran Allah wa-ahl baytihi; Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabagat, i/1, 41, 1. 16). In this sense the term 
assumes an even wider meaning: it in- 
cludes all those who venerated the Ka‘ba. 
This original meaning was neglected in 
favor of the more limited scope of the 
Prophet’s family, and Q 33:33 became, 
consequently, the cornerstone for both 
Shri and ‘Abbasid claims to the leadership 
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of the Muslim community (see POLITICS 
AND THE QUR’AN). The Shiva (q.v.) claimed 
that the verse speaks about the divine choice 
of the ‘Alid family and their preference to 
all the other relatives of the Prophet. ‘To be 
sure, the idea of divine selection was 
accepted also by the so-called non-Shri, 

or Sunni, tradition. ‘Thus the Prophet is 
made to say: “God created human beings, 
divided them into two parties, and placed 
me in the better one of the two. Then he 
divided this party into tribes (see TRIBES 
AND CLANS) and placed me in the best of 
them all, and then he divided them into 
families (buyiit, lit. “houses”) and placed me 
in the best of them all, the one with the 
most noble pedigree” (Khayruhum nasaban; 
Firazabadi, Fada‘l, i, 6). Within this con- 
cept of selection, there is a wide area of 
variation. The tendency of the Shia has 
always been to carry the list of the divine 
selection further down, so as to achieve 
maximum exclusivity. 

One of the most widespread traditions 
quoted by Shri as well as Sunni sources in 
relation to the interpretation of Q 33:33 is 
the so-called hadith al-kisa@’. ‘Through the 
many variations on this hadith, the idea of 
the “holy five” was established. ‘The 
Prophet is reported to have said: “This 
aya was revealed for me and for ‘Ali (see 
‘ALI B. ABI TALIB), Fatima (q.v.), Hasan 
and Husayn.” When the verse was re- 
vealed, the tradition goes on to say, the 
Prophet took a “cloak” or “cape” (isa, 
meaning his robe or garment; see 
CLOTHING), wrapped it around his son- 
in-law, his daughter and his two grand- 
children and said: “O God, these are my 
family (ahl baytt) whom I have chosen; take 
the pollution from them and purify them 
thoroughly.” The clear political message in 
this tradition was stressed by additions 
such as the one in which the Prophet says: 
“Tam the enemy of their enemies (q.v.),” 
or invokes God, saying: “O God, be the 
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enemy of their enemies” (authorities 
quoted in Sharon, Ahl al-bayt, 172 n. 6). 

To the same political category belong the 
various traditions which consider assis- 
tance and love for the al al-bayt a religious 
duty and enmity towards them a sin. “He 
who oppresses my ahi bayt,” the Prophet 
says, “or fights against them or attacks 
them or curses them, God forbids him 
from entering paradise (q.v.).” In another 
utterance attributed to the Prophet he says: 
“My afl bayt can be compared to Noah’s 
(q.v.) ark (q.v.), whoever rides in it is saved 
and whoever hangs on to it succeeds, and 
whoever fails to reach it is thrust into hell” 
(Firazabadi, Fada il, 11, 56-9; 75-87). 

Once the idea of the “chosen five” or the 
selected family was established as the main 
Shri interpretation of the term ahi al-bayt, 
there was no reason why the idea of 
purification (see CLEANLINESS AND 
ABLUTION; RITUAL PURITY), which appears 
in the qur’anic verse, should not be con- 
nected in a more direct way to the divinely 
selected family. In addition to ahl al-bayt, 
one therefore finds terms such as al- tira 
al-tahira and al-dhuriyya al-tahira, “the pure 
family,” or also “the pure descendents,” an 
expression that is more than reminiscent of 
the holy family (i.e. Jesus [q.v.], Mary [q.v.] 
and Joseph) in Christianity. And as if to 
accentuate this point, Fatima and Mary 
are explicitly mentioned together as the 
matrons of paradise and Fatima is even 
called al-batil, “the virgin” (see SEX AND 
SEXUALITY; ABSTINENCE} CHASTITY), a 
most appropriate description for the 
female figure in the Islamic version of the 
holy family (see McAuliffe, Chosen). 

When the ‘Abbasids came to power, they, 
too, based the claim for the legitimacy of 
their rule on the fact that they were part of 
the Prophet’s family. Concurrently, there- 
fore, the meaning of the term ahl al-bayt 
underwent modifications in opposite direc- 
tions. While the Shia moved towards the 
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formulation of the idea of the “holy five,” 
or the “pure family” described above, the 
‘Abbasids strove to widen the scope of this 
family to include ‘Abbas, the Prophet’s un- 
cle, stressing that women, noble and holy 
as they may be, could not be regarded as a 
source of nasab and that the paternal uncle 
in the absence of the father was equal to 
the father (see GENDER; INHERITANCE). 
The extension of the boundaries of ahl 
al-bayt under the ‘Abbasids followed an 
already existing model. The hadiths speak- 
ing about the process of God’s selection 
stop at the clan of Hashim to include all 
the families in this clan, the Talibids as 
well as the ‘Abbasids. Such traditions can 
be even more explicit, specifying that the 
families included in the Prophet’s afl al-bayt 
are “al ‘Alt wa-al Jafar wa-al ‘Aqil wa-al al- 
Abbas” (Muhibb al-Din al-Tabart, 

Dhakha ir al-‘ugba, 16). 

Not all the commentators accepted the 
idea that the term afl al-bayt in Q 33:33 is 
associated with the Prophet’s family in the 
sense that the contending parties wished. 
Alongside the above-mentioned inter- 
pretations, one finds the neutral inter- 
pretation that afl al-bayt means simply 
the Prophet’s wives (nis@’ al-nabi; see WIVES 
OF THE PROPHET). And as if to stress the 
dissatisfaction with the political and par- 
tisan undertones of the current exegesis, 
one of the commentators stresses that ah/ 
al-bayt are the Prophet’s wives, “and not as 
they claim” (Wahidt, Asbab, 139-40; 
Sharon, Ahl al-bayt, 175 n. 15). 

As may be expected, a harmonizing ver- 
sion also exists which interprets the term 
ahl al-bayt in such a way that both the 
Prophet’s family and his wives are in- 
cluded. ‘To achieve this end, the term ahl 
al-bayt was divided into two categories: the 
one, ahl bayt al-sukna, namely those who 
physically lived in the Prophet’s home, and 
ahl bayt al-nasab, the Prophet’s kin. The 


qur anic verse, according to this interpreta- 
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tion, primarily means the Prophet’s house- 
hold, namely, his wives. But it also contains 
a concealed meaning (see POLYSEMY), 
which the Prophet himself revealed by his 
action, thus disclosing that afl al-bayt here 
included those who lived in his home, such 
as his wives, and those who shared his 
pedigree. They were the whole (clan) of 
Bani Hashim and ‘Abd al-Muttalib. 
Another version of this interpretation 
states that the Prophet’s ahl al-bayt included 
his wives and ‘Ali (Lisan al-‘Arab). 

In Arabic literature the term ahl bayt 1s 
used generically to specify the noble and 
influential family in the tribe or any other 
socio-political unit, Arab and non-Arab 
alike (see ARABS). ‘The nobility attached to 
the term is sometimes stressed by connect- 
ing it to the word sharaf: The word bayt on 
its own could mean nobility (wa-bayt al- 
‘arab ashrafuha) says Ton Manzir (Lisan al- 
‘Arab, s.v. bayt). The usage of ahl al-bayt for 
denoting leading families in the Age of 
Ignorance (q.v.; jahiliyya) as well as under 
Islam was very extensive. Two examples 
will suffice to make the point. Ibn al-Kalbr 
(d. ca. 205/820) says that Nubata b. 
Hanzala, the famous Umayyad general, 
belonged to a noble family of the Qays 
‘Ayalan “and they are afl bayt commanding 
strength and nobility” (wa-hum ahlu baytin 
lahum ba’s wa-sharaf). The same is said 
about non-Arabs. Speaking about the 
Byzantine dynasties (see BYZANTINES), Ibn 
“Asakir (d. 571/1176) mentions ten ahl 
buyutat. The Barmakids are referred to as 
“from the noble families of Balkh” (min ahl 
buyitat Balkh; references in Sharon, Ahl 
al-bayt, 180-1). 

It is noteworthy that the usage of the 
phrase “people of a/the house” (Ar. ahl 
bayt) to denote the status of nobility and 
leadership is not unique to the Arabic lan- 
guage (q.v.) or Arab culture. It is rather 
universal: the ancient Romans spoke about 


the patres maiorum gentum, namely, the elders 
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of the major clans or houses. The tradition 
concerning this Roman expression goes 
back to the early days of the Roman mon- 
archy, when the Roman senate was com- 
posed of 100 family elders: Tarquinius 
Priscus, the fifth king of Rome (r. 616-578 
B.C.E.), enlarged the number of senate 
members by another 100 elders who were 
called “the elders of the minor houses” 
(patres minorum gentium; Elkoshi, Thesaurus, 
279). In the Bible, the usage of the word 
“house” (bayit) to denote a family is very 
common. Moreover, in many cases, the 
“house” is named after an outstanding per- 
sonality, and has a similar meaning as the 
Arabic ahl al-bayt (e.g. Gen 17:23, 27; Num 
25:15; cf. Brown et al., Lexicon, togb-110a). 
The most famous of such “houses” is the 
“house of David” (beth David). When used 
in this way, the word has the same meaning 
as the English “house” in reference to a 
royal family or a dynasty in general. 

It is only natural that under Islam the 
members of the caliphs’ families were 
called ahi al-bayt. ‘Abdallah, the son of 
Caliph ‘Umar, referring to his sister’s son 
(the future caliph) ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
says: “He resembles us, ahi al-bayt,” which 
means to say that the Umayyads referred 
to themselves as ahl al-bayt. In a letter 
written by Marwan II to Sa‘td b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. Marwan during the rebellion 
against Caliph Walid I (125-6/743-4), the 
future caliph referred twice to the 
Umayyad family as ahl bayt and afl al-bayt 
(for the reference see Sharon, Ahl al-bayt). 

It may be concluded that once the caliph- 
ate had been established, the pre-Islamic 
Arabic (jahili) practice of calling the lead- 
ing and noble families of the tribes ahl al- 
bayt was extended to each of the four 
families of the first caliphs. But since ‘Ali’s 
caliphate was controversial, the definition 
of his family as afl al-bayt was not shared 
by the whole Muslim community. The 
Umayyads and their Syrian supporters (see 
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SYRIA) questioned the legitimacy of ‘Alt’s 
rule, with the result that his Iraqi partisans 
(see IRAQ) and the Shi'a not only 
emphasized the ahi al-bayt status of ‘Alt’s 
descendents but also gave the term a spe- 
cific and exclusive meaning. In this way, ah/ 
al-bayt acquired a religious overtone, and 
in time lost its generic meaning. Once the 
term was attached to the Prophet’s person, 
the road was open for qur’anic exegesis, 
originating in Shri circles, to establish its 
origin in the Qur'an itself. All the politi- 
cally charged interpretations of the 
qur’anic phrase ahi al-bayt emerge because 
its original meaning was either deliberately 
or unintentionally forgotten. Yet one 
should also take into account that such 
interpretations of the term in connection 
with the Prophet’s family would have been 
impossible had the term not been used 
generally as meaning family or kinsfolk. 
On the other hand, it is doubtful whether 
in the Qur'an the term ahi al-bayt (with the 
definite article) means family. R. Paret, 
who differentiates between the general 
term ahi al-bayt and the specific one, sug- 
gests that it literally meant “the people of 
the house,” namely those who worshipped 
at the Ka‘ba. In all cases in which the term 
al-bayt appears in the Quran, it refers only 
to the Ka‘ba sanctuary (Q 2:125, 127, 158; 
3:975 5:25 97; 8:35; 22:26, 29, 33; 52:45 
106:3). Al-bayt may appear on its own or 
with an adjective, such as al-bayt al-‘atiq 
(Q 22:29, 33), al-bayt al-ma ‘mur (Q 52:4.) or 
al-bayt al-haram (i.e. Q 5:97). Paret goes on 
to suggest that the fact that the afl al-bayt 
under discussion (Q 33:33) is mentioned in 
the context of cleaning from pollution falls 
well within the idea of the purification of 
the Ka‘ba by Abraham and Ishmael (q.v.; 
Isma‘l), which can be found elsewhere in 
the Qur'an. One may therefore quite safely 
conclude, Paret continues, that in the two 
cases where ahi al-bayt appears in this form 


in the Qur'an, the original meaning must 
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have been the “worshippers of the house,” 
the Ka’ba, as prescribed by Islam (Paret, 
Der Plan, 128: “Anhdnger des islamischen 
Ka‘ba-Kultes”). Along this line of thought, it 
would not be far-fetched to suggest that the 
original meaning of the term before Islam 
was the tribe of Quraysh in general and 
that this is what is meant in Q 33:33. As to 
Q 11:73 the connection with the Ka’‘ba is 
less certain. 

To sum up, the meaning of afl al-bayt in 
the Qur'an follows the accepted usage of 
the term in pre- and post-Islamic Arab 
society. It denotes family and blood rela- 
tions as well as a noble and leading 
“house” of the tribe. Only in the case of 
Q 33:33 does the term seem to have an- 


other, more specific meaning. 
M. Sharon 
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People on the Left see Lerr HAND AND 


RIGHT HAND; LAST JUDGMENT; BOOK 


People on the Right see LEFT HAND 


AND RIGHT HAND; LAST JUDGMENT; BOOK 


People of the Thicket 


An English rendering of the Arabic phrase 
ashab al-ayka that occurs in four Meccan 
stiras (Q 15:78; 26:176; 38:13; 50:14). No 
consensus exists about the identity of these 
people who suffered the fate of punish- 
ment by destruction for their unbelief (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; PUNISHMENT 
sTorigs). There are at least five different 
theories about the identity of these people 
who are associated with the prophet 
Shu‘ayb (q.v.). Some exegetes consider 
them to have been the inhabitants of a 
place called Madyan (see mrpIAN) or, sec- 
ondly, a subgroup of a people called Mad- 
yan; it is also posited that they are another 
people altogether, a second people to 
whom the prophet Shu‘ayb was sent (i.e. in 
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addition to Madyan), while a fourth al- 
ternative suggests that al-ayka was a village 
(balad), namely, the village of al-Hijr 
(which is also the title of a qur’anic siira, 

Q 15; see HIjR). The fifth theory that is put 
forward suggests that they are simply 
Bedouins (ahl al-badiya, people of the desert; 
see BEDOUIN). Lexicographers define ayka 
and its plural ayk as tangled vegetation or a 
dense forest or wood, hence the English 
“thicket” or, in Muhammad Asad’s transla- 
tion, “wooded dales.” Others add that it 
consisted of a particular palm tree, al-dawm 
in Arabic (see DATE PALM). The early exe- 
gete Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767; see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) explains that al-dawm is in fact 
al-muql (Theban palm; Tafsiy, ti, 434). 

This inability to identify precisely the 
People of the Thicket is further compli- 
cated by the variant readings for al-ayka 
(see READINGS OF THE QUR’AN). Al-Farra’ 
(d. 207/822) discusses the disappearance of 
the alifin two of the four verses which 
mention the ashab al-ayka. According to 
him, al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728), ‘Asim 
(d. 127-8/745) and al-A‘mash (d. 148/765) 
all read al-ayka with an alif throughout the 
entire Quran. The people of Medina 
(q.v.), however, read in two cases (in 
Q 26:176 and Q 38:13) layka instead of al- 
ayka (Farra’, Ma Gini, 11, 91; see also RECI- 
TATION OF THE QUR'AN; ORALITY AND 
WRITING IN ARABIA). Abii Hayyan 
(d. 745/1344) neatly summarizes this dis- 
cussion, referring to the analogy of Mecca 
(q.v.) as makka in Q 48:24 and bakka at 
Q 3:96, adding that “/ayka” was rejected by 
the major exegetes. Abii Hayyan explains 
that the alifof the definite article was not 
written down, and that caused the fatha 
(the vowel “a”) to be shifted to the letter 
lam. As a consequence, the hamza (the 
glottal stop) was dropped completely in 
these two verses (see ARABIG LANGUAGE). 
This resulted in some scholars’ thinking 
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that /ayka was derived from the radicals 
l-y-k (instead of ~-y-h). That suggestion, in 
turn, gave rise to the notion that Layka was 
a village located in the larger area of al- 
Ayka (Abt Hayyan, Bahr, vii, 36). 
Whatever the identification or the lin- 
guistic meaning of the word al-ayka may 
be, the qur’anic importance of the People 
of the Thicket reflects their exemplification 
of a typical Meccan theme: a people who 
disregarded their prophet and who con- 
sequently perished. The People of the 
Thicket are but one of such peoples whose 
plight ended in destruction for not heeding 
God’s message. The leading classical exe- 
gete al-Tabari (d. 310/923) narrates that 
these people received a particularly harsh 
punishment since God first sent fire on the 
People of the Thicket for seven days, from 
which there was no refuge. After the fire, 
God sent a cloud as if to protect them and 
to offer them relief by the suggestion of 
water, but, in the end, they were annihi- 
lated by the fire that came out of the cloud 
(Tabart, Tafst; vii, 530-1; likewise the 
Kharijt Hid b. Muhakkam, Ta/siz, ti, 354 
and the Shi7 al-Tust, Tibyan, 350; see 
KHARIJIS; SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN). 
Beeston (“Men of the Tanglewood”) pro- 
vides some evidence that they were mem- 
bers of the Dusares cult of ancient 
northwestern Arabia, a vegetation deity 
(see PRE-ISLAMICG ARABIA AND THE 
QuR’AN). Speyer (Lrzdahlungen, 253), on the 
other hand, suggests that ayka may refer to 
the tamarisk that Abraham (q.v.) had 
planted near Beersheba (Gen 21:33; see 


AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION). 
John Nawas 
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People of ‘Tubba‘ see rusza;; 


PUNISHMENT STORIES 


Permitted see FORBIDDEN; LAWFUL AND 


UNLAWFUL 


Persecution see CORRUPTION; 
DISSENSION 


Perseverance see TRUST AND PATIENCE 


Persian Literature and the Qur’an 


The influence of the Qur'an on Persian 
language and literature has been pervasive 


but at the same time, diffuse and often me- 


diated, making it difficult, in the absence of 


methodologically rigorous studies of the 
matter, to quantify or assess precisely. 
Persian poetry and prose belles lettres of the 
fourth/tenth to fifth/eleventh centuries, 
though of “Islamicate” expression, looked 


for the bulk of its subject matter to the pre- 


Islamic Middle Persian traditions of min- 
strelsy and lyric poetry, advice literature 


(andarz), epic and romance (which typically 


assert the values of the old Sasanian nobil- 
ity over and above, or in addition to, 
Islamic ones) as well as translations of 
Sanskrit and Parthian tales. Persian poetry 
did, of course, adapt particulars from 
Arabic literary models: for example, the 
imitation of the nasib and rahil of the pre- 
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Islamic Arabic qasida (see POETS AND 
POETRY; ORALITY AND WRITING IN 
ARABIA) by Manichihri (d. ca. 432/1041) 
and, later on, the reworking of the Majnin- 
Layla cycle by Nizami (d. 605/1209) and 
scores of subsequent Persian, Turkish and 
Urdu poets (see LITERATURE AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

The Arabic Qur'an, being in another 
language and in an inimitable category (see 
INIMITABILITY; ARABIG LANGUAGE; 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN) 
above literature, rarely provided the initial 
inspiration for Persian literary texts, 
though it did help shape the lexical, sty- 
listic and moral contours of the emerging 
literature of Islamicate expression in 
greater Iran, especially through Persian 
translations and tafsirs of the text begin- 
ning in the fourth/tenth century or even 
earlier (see TRANSLATIONS OF THE QUR'AN; 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL} TRADITIONAL DISGIPLINES OF 
QURANIC STUDY; GRAMMAR AND THE 
QuR’AN). The practice, however, of profes- 
sional poetry within the milieu of the 
princely courts — the source of most liter- 
ary patronage — was often regarded as 
inherently secular or even un-Islamic, 
which initially discouraged the extensive 
incorporation of scriptural or religious 
subjects in literature. Some early Persian 
poetry, patronized by the eastern Iranian 
feudal nobility (dihqans), evinces a strong 
concern with sukhun (modern sukhan), well- 
considered and carefully crafted speech of 
philosophical or ethical nature (see 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE QUR'AN; ETHICS AND 
THE QuR AN). In the fifth/eleventh century 
religious poetry, of either popular expres- 
sion (e.g. the quatrains of the Siff saint 
Abii Sa‘td-i Abi I-Khayr [d. 440/1049]; see 
SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN) or sectarian bent 
(the gastdas of the Isma‘ili preacher Nasir-i 
Khusraw [d. ca. 470/1077]; see SHI ISM AND 


THE QUR'AN), achieved canonical status 
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as 


within specific textual communities. Sana’T 
of Ghazna (d. ca. 525/1131), appealing 
consciously to the example of Hassan b. 
Thabit (d. before 40/661), managed to 
attract the patronage of the mystically- 
minded religious scholars (‘ulama) in 
Khurasan. Here Sana’ achieved a reputa- 
tion for combining the practice of poetry 
(sh) with the preaching of religion (shar) 
and was subsequently able to secure the 
patronage of Bahramshah to pursue such 
mystico-didactic poetry at the Ghaznavid 
court (Lewis, Reading, 171-87; see TEACHING 
AND PREACHING THE QUR'AN). The tension 
between court and cloister nevertheless 
remained a concern two hundred years 
later, as revealed in the belabored distinc- 
tion that Sultan Walad of Konya (d. 712/ 
1312) makes between the poetry of profes- 
sional poets and the poetry of saints 
(Mathnawi-yi waladi, 53-5 and 211-2; see 
SAINT). 

By the end of the sixth/twelfth century, 
allusions (talmihat) and quotations (igtbas) 
from Qur'an and hadith (see HADITH AND 
THE QUR'AN) jostled with Greek philosophy 
and Iranian mythopoesis for authority, as 
indicated in the following verse (bayt) of 
Jamal al-Din-i Isfahant (d. 588/1192): rah bi 
Quran ast kam khwan harza-yi Yunaniyan/asl 
akhbar ast mashnaw qissa-yt Isfandiyar, “The 
path is through Qur'an; do not read the 
nonsense of the Greeks so much!/The 
source is akhbar; do not listen to the story of 
Esfandiyar.” The conscious and direct ap- 
peal to qur’anic authority in Persian poetry 
reached its peak in the seventh/thirteenth 
to eighth/fourteenth centuries. Subsequent 
to this, qur’anic motifs tend to assume 
more metaphorical and elastic qualities, in 
part because of the aesthetic ideals of the 
“Indian” style of poetry but also because 
the Qur’an had so thoroughly permeated 
the tradition that qur’anic allusions might 
evoke famous secondary or tertiary literary 
texts in Persian, rather than pointing the 
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reader to the Qur'an itself. From the 
Safavid era onwards, Shii sacred history 
and ritual, as embodied in the mythopoet- 
ics of Husayn’s martyrdom (see PEOPLE OF 
THE HOUSE; FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; 
MARTYRS) and the passion play (ta ‘zzya), 
informs the poetry of religious expression 
whereas the gradually secularizing literary 
canon of the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries reflects nationalist and modernist 
agendas as well as the influence of Euro- 
pean letters (see also POLITICS AND THE 
QUR'AN). 


The Arabic element in Persian language and 

literature 
The bulk of the Iranian nobility appear to 
have converted to Islam in the third/ninth 
century, until which time Zoroastrians (see 
MAGIANS) continued composing works in 
Middle Persian, an Indo-European lan- 
guage written in a script derived from 
Aramaic. By the fourth/tenth century 
(neo-) Persian had itself emerged as a 
vibrant literary language, written in the 
Arabic script (q.v.) and widely patronized 
throughout the eastern areas of greater 
Iran (Khurasan, Afghanistan and 
‘Transoxania). 

The frequency of occurrence of lexemes 
of Arabic origin in Persian has been cal- 
culated (though on the basis of a rather 
limited corpus) at only about 10% in the 
fourth/tenth-century and 25°% in the 
sixth/twelfth-century. The ratio of Arabic 
loanwords to native Persian lexemes in the 
entire lexicon has, however, been calcu- 
lated for texts of the fourth/tenth century 
at about 25 to 30% and for the sixth/ 
twelfth century at around 50% ( Jazayery, 
Arabic element, 117). The increased pen- 
etration and use of loanwords from Arabic 
reflects at least in part the influence of the 
Qur'an on Persian literature and society, 
though this naturally depends a great deal 


on the topic and genre of writing. During 
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the Safavid era Arabisms come into vogue 
in bureaucratic language and the volumes 
of religious writing (in which the vocabu- 
lary of Arabic and the Qur'an are pro- 
portionally higher) while Arabic itself 
paradoxically waned as a living literary 
language in Persia (Perry, Persian in the 
Safavid period, 272, 276). In the middle of 
the twentieth century, it was estimated that 
words of Arabic origin occur at an average 
frequency of approximately 45°%, though 
the percentage is far below this in poetry 
and higher for technical subjects relating to 
religion, philosophy or law ( Jazayery, 
Arabic element, 118). Since that time, how- 
ever, conscious efforts to use Persian roots 
for calques and new coinages (e.g. Qur an- 
pazhuhi, or “Quranic studies,” a term from 
the 1980s), encouraged by the Persian 
Academy of Language (Farhangistan) in 
Iran, have gradually led to a perceived 
(though as yet seemingly undocumented) 
decrease in this percentage. 

Since lexical and morphological borrow- 
ing from Arabic occurred through a variety 
of social nexuses and institutions (military 
garrisons, government administration and 
registers, princely courts, religious courts, 
mosques and Sift lodges, the Nizamiyya 
colleges, etc.; see MOSQUE), this does not 
measure the direct influence of the Qur’an, 
per se. Persian poetry borrowed from 
Arabic poetry the obligatory use of rhyme 
(see RHYMED PROSE), the conventions and 
terminology of rhetoric (see RHETORIC 
AND THE QURAN) and prosody and the ba- 
sic categories and thematics of the gastda 
and the ghazal (which latter, however, 
Persian poets adapted from a thematic into 
a specific fixed-form genre). Likewise, cer- 
tain metaphors, motifs or rhetorical con- 
ceits can be traced to particular literary 
models or Arabic proverbs (see the cata- 
logues in Shamisa, Farhang-1 talmihat, and 
Damadt, Madamin-i mushtarak; see META- 
PHOR). Among the most influential Arabic 
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models for classical Persian literature we 
may note the panegyric qasidas of al- 
Mutanabbi (d. 354/965); the wine (q.v.) 
odes of Abi Nuwas (d. 198/810); the liter- 
ary anthologies of al-Tha‘alibi (d. ca. 
427/1038); the artistic prose works of Ibn 
al-Muqaffa‘ (d. 142/760) and Badr al- 
Zaman al-Hamadhani (d. 398/1008); the 
philosophic and scientific treatises of Abi 
‘Ali Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037) and al-Birtint 
(d. 443/1051; see SCIENCE AND THE QUR'AN; 
POPULAR AND TALISMANIG USES OF THE 
QUR'AN); and works of mystico-didactic 
orientation by authors such as al-Qushayri 
(d. 464/1072) or especially al-Ghazali 

(d. 505/1111). It should be noted that sev- 
eral of these figures were ethnic Iranians 
and/or composed some of their works in 
Persian, a fact that doubtless played a role 
in facilitating the assimilation of Arabic 
literary traditions into Persian. 

Arabic courtly literature may therefore 
have played a larger role than the Qur'an 
itself in the Arabicization of Persian lit- 
erature. Nevertheless, adoption of the 
Arabic script, adaptation of Arabic literary 
forms and the acceptance of a large body 
of Arabic-origin lexemes into both litera- 
ture and everyday speech may all be read 
as indices of the oblique influence of the 
Quran on Persian, insofar as the Qur’an 
created the prerequisite conditions for 
Arabic to become an administrative, re- 
ligious, scientific and literary lingua franca 


in greater Persia. 


Translations of the Qur'an in Persia 
Though some poets of the seventh/ 
thirteenth century, such as Sa‘di and 
Rimi, would routinely compose original 
macaronic verse in Arabic and Persian, 
those literate in Persian (including 
Persophilic Turks, Mongols and Indians as 
well as ethnic or native Persian-speakers; 
see TURKISH LITERATURE AND THE QUR'AN; 


SOUTH ASIAN LITERATURE AND THE 
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QUR'AN) might nevertheless remain 
imperfectly tutored in the Arabic of the 
Quran. We are told that Shaykh Ahmad of 
Jam (Spiritual elephant, 31-2), before his re- 
pentance at the age of twenty-two (ca. 
4.63/1070), was unable to recite even the 
al-hamd (a familiar name in Iran for Q 1, 
Strat al-Fatiha; see PRAISE; FATIHA). In one 
ghazal, Sanat portrays a beautiful boy who, 
though newly repentant and celibate, 
previously spent his time at the taverns 
(the kharabat, often associated with the 
Magians/mughan), had never before man- 
aged to memorize a short siira like Q 95 
and had in fact been so debauched that he 
would even invent short pseudo-siiras to 
declaim as if by heart (Sana’'1, Diwan, 
1021-2; Se@ MEMORY; REGITATION OF THE 
QUR'AN). 

We may infer from such statements that, 
while a basic knowledge in Arabic of at 
least some siiras of the Qur’an was ex- 
pected of literate Persian-speaking Mus- 
lims (to say nothing of the large number of 
Persian scholars of religion and law, many 
of whom trained in Arabic in the Niza- 
miyya and other madrasas from the fifth/ 
eleventh century onward; see LAW AND 
THE QURAN; THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN), 
there was nevertheless a need to translate 
the Qur’an for Persian Muslims. Many 
Persians apparently preferred to encounter 
the text in Persian, with the help of Persian 
commentaries and bilingual dictionaries/ 
guides such as the Wiyuh-i Quran written in 
558/1163 by Aba |-Fadl Hubaysh of ‘Tiflis. 
Abi Bakr-i Nayshabiri, who wrote his 
Tafsir-i sttrabadi circa 470-80/1077-87 in 
simple, fluent Persian prose, indicates that 
had he written it in Arabic, it would have 
needed a teacher to give an accurate and 
agreeable Persian translation (targum, 
Sajjadi, Guzida’z, 199). Abt 1-Futih-i Razt 
indicates in his voluminous Qur’an com- 
mentary, Rawd al-jinan wa-rith al-janan (com- 
posed over the years 510-56/1116-61) that 
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he chose to write a commentary in Persian 
and one in Arabic but began with the for- 
mer, for which there was more demand 
(Sajjadi, Guzida’i, 205). From Sultan 
Walad’s remark in 700/1301 (Rababnama, 
414) that all the legal schools allow the rit- 
ual prayers (namaz) to be recited in Persian 
and that the Hanafis allow this even for a 
person who is capable of reciting them in 
Arabic, it would seem that Persian was pre- 
ferred even for rote liturgical situations (see 
PRAYER; RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN). 

Medieval sources attribute the first 
Persian translation of a portion of the 
Quran — the Fatiha, for use in the salat 
prayers (see PRAYER FORMULAS) — to the 
first Persian believer, Salman-i Farsi, who 
supposedly attained the Prophet’s tacit ap- 
proval for this practice (see COMPANIONS OF 
THE PROPHET). Salman is said to have 
translated the Arabic basmala (q.v.) using an 
entirely Persian lexicon, as bi naém-tyazdan-t 
bakhshayanda. However apocryphal the 
Salman story may be, Abi Hanifa, whose 
eponymous legal tradition was dominant in 
pre-Safavid Iran, did permit translation of 
the Qur'an for those who did not know 
Arabic well and although this position was 
not universally accepted, a large number of 
Persian translations of the Qur’an exist 
from both the medieval and modern 
periods. 

A fragmentary Persian translation (of 
Q 10:61 through Q 14:25) tentatively dated 
to the early fourth/tenth century docu- 
ments an intermediate stage in the transi- 
tion from popular accentual to the new 
quantitative Persian metrics. This transla- 
tion (Raja, Pulz) presents the Arabic text 
of the Quran broken into blocks (perhaps 
paragraphs or pericopes), each followed by 
the corresponding passage in a sonorous 
Persian that alternates between rhymed 
prose, quasi-accentual and quantitative 
metrics. ‘This translation does not dem- 


onstrate a strong concern for consistency 
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in the Persian, ranging from an exact ren- 
dering in some places, to paraphrase in 
others, to a somewhat free interpretation 
in still others. Indeed, in another very 
early interlinear Persian translation 
(Riwaqti, Qur an-1 quds), which is otherwise 
quite accurate, the Persian of the basmala 
often changes from siira to stira, becoming 


variously: 


bt nam-t khuda-yt mihrban-i rahmat-kunar 

bi nam-t khuda-yt ruzt-dadar-t rahmat-kunar 
(c.g. Q 7) 

bi nam-t khuda-yt mihrbani-yi bakhshayanda 
(e.g. Q 61) 

bi-nam-i khuda-yi razi-dahanda-yi bakhshayanda 
(c.g. Q 34) 


We might predict lexical variety from one 
Persian translation of the Qur’an to an- 
other on the basis of regional or dialectical 
idiosyncrasies but such internal variation 
quite possibly reflects the fluidity of the 
Islamic homiletic tradition and the author- 
ity of orally delivered, or perhaps even 
prompt-book Persian “targums” for in- 
dividual stiras, as delivered by different 
popular preachers in Iran. Al-Jahiz (d. ca. 
254/868) tells of a contemporary, the pop- 
ular bilingual preacher Misa b. Sayyar 
al-Aswari, who would read a verse of the 
Quran aloud to his class and then com- 
ment upon it in Arabic to the Arabs, sitting 
together at his right, and then turn to the 
Persians, sitting at his left, and repeat his 
comments for them in Persian (Bayan, i, 
368). 

In addition to stand-alone translations, 
many Persian works of exegesis also con- 
tain translations of the Qur'an. The mid- 
fourth/tenth century Tarjuma-yi tafsir-t 
Tabari, a loose adaptation of material from 
al-‘Tabart’s (d. 310/923) commentary and 
his history, which might be more accu- 
rately described as “the Samanid Persian 


Commentary project,” also includes an 
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elegant and accurate Persian translation of 
the Qur'an. The Samanid ruler, Mansir 

b. Nah (r. 350-66/961-76), received a forty- 
volume manuscript in Arabic of al- 
Tabart’s works from Baghdad but finding it 
difficult to read it, commissioned several 
Transoxanian scholars to translate it to 
Persian. Probably because it was an official 
state project, and to avoid any theological 
objections, al-Mansir sought and received 
Jatwas declaring the permissibility of 
translating the book for those who do not 
know Arabic. This “translation” of al- 
Tabart’s tafstr remained prestigious and 
influential but did not by any means end 
the market for new Persian ta/strs, scores 

of which — from various theological 
standpoints — survive from the medieval 
and early modern period (see Muhammad- 
Khant, Tafstr-1 Qur’an; see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGCAL AND MEDIEVAL), 
some of them consisting primarily of a 
Persian rendering of the qur’anic text, 
such as the Tafsir of Abi Hafs Najm al- 
Din-1 Nasaff (d. 538/1143). Mention should 
be made of Maybudr’s popular Sufi ta/siz, 
Kashf al-asrar wa-‘uddat al-abrar (written 
520/1126), which incorporates the com- 
mentary of his teacher, Ansari of Herat 
(see below), and features a three-step ex- 
egesis: first a literal translation of the stra 
in question, then a traditional grammatico- 
lexical analysis and explanation of the cir- 
cumstances of revelation (see OCCASIONS 
OF REVELATION) and, finally, a mystical- 
esoteric reading (see POLYSEMY; LITERARY 
STRUCTURES OF THE QUR'AN). 

Many theoretical works on /figh, lay manu- 
als about ritual observance (not a few in 
verse) and compilations of fatwas were 
composed in or translated to Persian, 
beginning no later than the Ghaznavid 
period but becoming especially important 
in the Safavid era, when they assisted in 
the Shrtfication of the populace. Such 


works often contain translations and 
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glosses of some Qur'an verses (see 
Barzigar, Fiqh, 1048-51). Though the 
Islamic Republic of Iran has placed 
greater emphasis on the study of Arabic in 
the curriculum, perhaps a dozen new 
Persian translations of the Qur'an ap- 


peared in the 1980s and 1990s. 


Formal features and imagery of the Qur'an in 

Persian poetry 
Persian prose texts of the fourth/tenth to 
fifth/eleventh centuries generally ignore 
rhetorical artifice and ornamentation. By 
the seventh/thirteenth century, however, 
rhymed prose (saj‘) became de rigeur in 
Persian belles lettres, largely inspired by the 
secular example of Hamadhani’s Maqamat, 
and relying heavily on the morphological 
parallels of loanwords from Arabic. The 
application of saj‘ to devotional texts, 
such as the Mundat (intimate prayers) of 
‘Abdallah Ansari of Herat (d. 481/1088), 
may also reflect the stylistic inspiration of 
the Arabic Quran or a Persian translation 
(e.g. Raja’t, Puli) which tried to create simi- 
lar prose cadences and rhymes in Persian. 

Persian narrative poems conventionally 

begin with a section (hamd) of several lines 
invoking and praising God. These doxolo- 
gies, especially in the early period, tend not 
to emphasize the terminology of specific 
Islamic doctrine and theology but to ex- 
pound God’s transcendence in a general- 
ized Persian vocabulary. It had, in fact, 
already been the practice to begin Middle 
Persian texts with the formula “In the 
name of God” (pat nam-i Yazdan), though 
the practice received further authority 
from the Qur'an as well as the specific 
wording of the Arabic basmala, which 
usually appeared as a prefatory formula on 
the opening page of Persian texts. Nizami 
moved the conventional basmala from its 
place at the head of the text as a discon- 
nected prose formula and embedded it, 


with some metrical elasticity, as a quotation 
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(tadmin) into the opening line of verse in 
his Makhzan al-asrar (ca. 572/1176?): bism-t 
al /lahi l-rah[a/mani l-rahim/hast kilid-i dar-t 
ganj-t hakim, “In the name of God, the mer- 
ciful, the compassionate/is the key to the 
door of the treasure of the wise one.” This 
practice was frequently emulated by sub- 
sequent poets composing in this same 
meter (sat), some of whom repeat the 
phrase as a litany throughout ten or more 
opening lines of the poem (Khazanadarli, 
Manziima, 15-25). 

Immediately following the opening in- 
vocation and doxology, the poet typically 
includes sections in praise (nat) of the 
Prophet (an additional section dedicated to 
the imams often appears in the works of 
ShiT authors; see NAMES OF THE PROPHET; 
IMAM; IMPECCABILITY; PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD) and a subsequent section 
recalling the Prophet’s mz aj (see ASCEN- 
ston). These sections occasionally refer- 
ence or allude to phrases in the Qur'an 
(e.g. gaba gawsayn, Q 53:9), though they 
draw in the main on extra-qur’anic elabo- 
rations. Illumination and illustration (see 
IGONOGLASM; ORNAMENTATION AND 
ILLUMINATION) were an integral feature of 
the Persian literary tradition, at least for 
manuscripts produced by royal courts, and 
some themes from the Qur’an and its as- 
sociated lore regularly recur in the min- 
iature tradition, including the prophet 
Muhammad riding Buraq on the mira and 
Joseph (q.v.) being rescued from the pit (see 
BENJAMIN; BROTHERS AND BROTHERHOOD). 
Though illustrations of the Prophet and 
‘Alt do occur (e.g, Mirza ‘Alt’s depiction of 
the Prophet and ‘Ali with Hasan and 
Husayn in the ship of faith, ca. 1530, 
included in the Houghton/Shah Tahmasp 
Shahnama; see ‘ALI B. ABI TALIB), the scenes 
depict extra-qur’anic material, probably to 
avoid the iconic representation of sacred 
scripture. 


Furthermore, one may point to specific 
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images or concepts which stem from the 
Quran but occur in various literary con- 
texts, both sacred and profane, without 
necessarily evoking a specific verse of the 
Quran. Examples of this might include 
allusions to Israfil and the blast of the 
trumpet of resurrection (q.v.; multiple 
quranic references, e.g. Q 50:20; see also 
APOCALYPSE). The generative letters kaf 
and niin, which joining together form the 
divine command kun, “Be!” as e.g. in the 
phrase kun fa-yakiin in Q 2:117 (see GREA- 
TION; COSMOLOGY), are evoked in the 
opening line of Asadt’s Garshaspnama (writ- 
ten 458/1066), as follows: sipas az khuda 
izad-t rahnamay/ki az kaf wa nin kard giti bi- 
pa, “Thanks to God, the guiding lord/ 
who by the letters B and E set up the 
world.” Discrete ideas and images from the 
Quran are most commonly used as com- 
plementary terms in similes and meta- 
phors. Nizami’s Majniin, for example, finds 
himself in a garden with flowing rivers, like 
Kawthar, reminiscent of Q 108 and the 
definitions of al-kawthar elaborated in the 
hadith and Jafstr literature (see GARDENS; 
SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS). 

Historical and exegetical works, such as 
the so-called translation of al-T'abart’s 
tafsu;, provided details about the lives of the 
qur anic prophets in Persian from at least 
the middle fourth/tenth century. Never- 
theless, Persian panegyric poetry through 
the fifth/eleventh century contains infre- 
quent mention of the prophets, with the 
exception of Nasir Khusraw’s poetry in 
praise of ‘Ali and the Fatimid imams, 
which alludes often to the stories of the 
prophets (Pirnamdartan, Dastan-i 
payambaran, 7-35). Persian imitations of the 
Arabic “stories of the prophets” (qzsas al- 
anbwya’) genre are common, the most popu- 
lar being the fifth/eleventh century prose 
work of Abi Ishaq Ibrahim of Nayshabir, 
though there are also some in verse. Entire 


poems are also dedicated to single pro- 
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phetic figures, such as Moses (q.v.), 
Solomon (q.v.), etc. Nizamt’s portrayal of 
Alexander (q.v.) in his skandarnama draws 
upon the qur’anic Dhi 1-Qarnayn (Q 18:83 
f.) for the image of Alexander as explorer/ 
conqueror, but also relies on the Alexander 
romance of pseudo-Callisthenes and me- 
dieval Persian literature of Zoroastrian 
provenance for the image of Alexander as 
philosopher and prophet. 

The depiction of Jesus (q.v.) in Persian 
poetry derives primarily from the Qur'an 
and tafsir as well as from the qisas al-anbiya’ 
literature and Arabic poetry (Aryan, 
Chihra-yi masth, 11, 96). It is worth noting 
the existence of a complete Judeo-Persian 
translation of the Pentateuch from 1319 
c.E. (there are also earlier fragmentary ver- 
sions), and Judeo-Persian poems in praise 
of Moses, Solomon and other Hebrew 
prophets from the fourteenth century on- 
ward; Jewish Persian scholars appear to 
have been consulted by Biriini and others 
and may constitute an independent source 
of [sratliyyat (i.e. Jewish and Christian lore; 
see JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY; CHILDREN OF ISRAEL} 
PEOPLE OF THE BOOK) for Persian literature 
(Rypka, History, 737-8). Despite their 
familiarity with all these ancillary sources, 
Persian mystical poets nevertheless con- 
tinued to think of the Qur'an as the Ur- 
source for human knowledge of the 
prophets. The qur’anic encounter between 
Moses and an unnamed servant (later 
identified with Khidr; see KHADIR/KHIDR) 
endowed by God with knowledge that 
gives him superior insight (Q 18:65-82; see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING) is often up- 
held as a paradigm of the relationship of a 
disciple to his Safi master. Sultan Walad 
(Mathnawi-y1 waladi, 41-2) compares the 
relationship between Jalal al-Din Rimi 
(d. 672/1273) and Shams-1 Tabrizi (disap- 
peared ca. 645/1248) in terms of Moses 


and Khidr. Rimi, meanwhile, sees the 
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Quran as primarily a vehicle to attain 
similar prophetic insight, when he speaks 
(Mathnawi, 1, 1537-8) of the mystic “states of 
the prophets, those fish of the pure sea of 
divine majesty... When you escape into the 
true Qur'an, you mix with the soul of the 
prophets.” 

The Joseph narrative, described as “the 
best of stories” (ahsan al-qasas) in Q 12:3 
(see NARRATIVES), was the primary 
quranic narrative reflected in longer 
poems in Persian. In the late fifth/eleventh 
century two renditions of the story of 
Joseph (Yusuf) and Potiphar’s wife (invari- 
ably named Zulaykha in the Persian texts, 
drawing on extra-qur’anic lore) appeared: 
a prose version doubtfully attributed to 
‘Abdallah Ansari in the Anis al-muridin wa- 
Shams al-majalis and a verse recitation, for- 
merly attributed to Firdawsi but perhaps 
by Amani (fl. fifth/eleventh cent.). ‘That 
this story was not thought of as a literary 
adaptation of the Qur’an text but rather as 
an elaboration of the Jsra’tliyyat and a 
springboard for the poet’s imagination can 
be seen in both the famous mystical elabo- 
ration by Jami (d. 898/1492), which goes 
far beyond and changes the focus of the 
“best of stories,” and the politically pro- 
gressive rendition of 1239/1823 by the 
Tajik poet, Hoziq of Bukhara. 


Direct references to the Quran in Persian literature 
From the seventh/thirteenth century, mys- 
tico-didactic poetry became the dominant 
(though not exclusive) genre of Persian 
poetry, frequently presenting the stories of 
the prophets (including the biography of 
Muhammad; see sIRA AND THE QUR’AN) 
and the saints (ag/ab or abdal) in verse. Such 
poetry might be thought of as the most 
intense locus of qur’anic influence on 
Persian, though it draws as much, if not 
more, upon hadith and siva, the [srathyyat, 
the homiletic traditions of official preach- 
ers (khatib), street preachers (wa%z) and 
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story-tellers (qussas), Staff manuals and 
other vernacular and oral sources, 
however much these may all have seen 
the Qur'an as their ultimate locus of 
inspiration. 

Ritual use of the Qur'an is, naturally, 
attested in Persian literature, especially 
with respect to healing and funerals (e.g. 
Shaykh Ahmad, Spzritual elephant, story 13; 
see BURIAL; MEDICINE AND THE QUR'AN). 
Sa‘di (Gulistan, 132) tells several jokes about 
muezzins and others reciting the Qur’an 
poorly or in an ugly voice. One man with a 
particularly bad voice explains he receives 
no salary but chants for the sake of God; 
for God’s sake, don’t chant, he is told. 
Hafiz (d. 792/1391), who claims the ability 
to recite the Qur'an by heart in all fourteen 
canonical recitations (chardah riwayat, 
Diwan, 1, 202; see READINGS OF THE 
QuUR’AN), documents the still very common 
practice of swearing an oath upon the 
Qur'an in everyday speech (Hafiz, Diwan, 1, 
892; see OATHS): nadidam khwushtar az shir-1 
tu hafiz/bi-Qur an-i ki andar stna dari, “I have 
never seen poetry more beautiful than 
yours, Hafiz!/By the Quran which you 
carry within your heart!” Elsewhere, 
humorously consoling himself over the 
inability of pious ascetics to comprehend 
his debauchery (rindi), Hafiz alludes to the 
belief that demons flee from people who 
recite the Qur'an (Diwan, 1, 392; see DEVIL; 
JINN; ASCETICISM). Recitation of the verse 
wa-in yakad (Q 68:51) was believed to act as 
a prophylactic to the effects of the evil eye 
(see EYES), as a line of Humam-i Tabrizi 
(d. 714/1314) attests: dar hal wa-in_yakad bar 
khwand har kas ki nazar fikand bar way, “Imme- 
diately whenever anyone cast a glance 
upon him, he would recite wa-in_yakad.” 

Poetry and secular prose attest a Persian 
vocabulary for the uttering of pious for- 
mulas, which though perhaps derived from 
the exegetical or theological literature, as- 


sumed a vernacular form of expression 
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(see EVERYDAY LIFE, THE QUR’AN IN). We 
find phrases such as ¢stiyja-kunan (Bayhaqi, 
Tarikh, 953), meaning “while reciting the 
verse innd lillah wa-inna ilayhi raji'tin,” as per 
Q 2:156. Ramt’s Mathnawi (i, 50) argues the 
primacy of intention when it comes to the 
utterance of the zstithnd, a term derived 
from /a yastathniina (Q 68:18), meaning the 
recitation of in sha’ Allah as enjoined in 
Q 18:23-4: ay bast n-awarda istithna bi guft/ 
jan-t ti ba jan-i istithna-st juft, “The soul of 
many a person is one with zstthna@ even 
without verbalizing the istithnd aloud.” 
The word quran itself appears frequently 
in Persian poetry, pronounced, of course, 
according to Persian phonology (e.g. gor an) 
and behaving as a nativized Persian word, 
without the Arabic definite article (al-). 
Shri translators of the text into Persian, 
following the descriptive adjective given in 
Q 50:1 and Q 85:21 typically title it Quran-i 
majid. A Middle Persian word, however, 
meaning book or document, nubi (the me- 
dial labial consonant is unstable, appearing 
also as nupi or nawt), also appears in clas- 
sical Persian poetry as an alternate proper 
name for the Quran (“the scripture”; see 
BOOK; NAMES OF THE QUR’AN). In 485/1092 
Asadi-yi ‘Tiisi writes in his Garshaspnama (3): 
nubi mujz ira zi zad payam, “The scripture 
inimitable, his message from God.” Sana’ 
(Diwan, 1061) says: yam‘ kard in rahi-t shi'r- tu 
ra/cun nubi va guzida ‘uthman kard, “This 
servant of yours gathered your poetry, just 
as ‘Uthman compiled the scripture” (see 
COLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN). Several lines 
of Raim1’s Mathnawi begin with the phrase 
dar nubi..., “In the scripture...,” such as 
this line (vi, 656) which glosses the phrase 
pudillu bihi kathivan wa-yahdt bihi kathivan 
from Q 2:26 as follows: dar nubi farmid k-in 
Quran zi dil/hadi-yi ba‘di u ba‘di ra mudill, “In 
the scripture [God] said that this Qur'an, 
with respect to the heart (q.v.)/guides 
some and misleads some” (see ASTRAY; 


ERROR; FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). 
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Quotations from the Qur'an in Persian literature 
Perhaps because of the difficulty of setting 
quotations from Arabic of more than a 
word or two within one of the established 
Persian meters, poets frequently allude to 
particular verses of the Qur'an by an 
abbreviated name, often deriving from the 
commentary tradition, though Persian 
poetry does not always use qur’anic verses 
in a particularly pious context. In an early 
poem about the virtues of ‘Alt, Kisa’'t of 
Marw (b. 341/953) refers in one line to the 
ayat-i qurba (Q 17:26 and Q 30:38) and in 
another to the ayat al-kursi, a conventional 
name for Q 2:255 (but sometimes alluding 
to Q 57:4; See VERSES; THRONE OF Gop). He 
even quotes a few phrases from the Qur’an 
in Arabic (Aisa7, 93, 95). Sa‘di (Bustan, 76) 
writes around 654/1256: basa kas bi ruiz 
ayat-t sulh khwanad/chu shab amad sipah bar 
sar-t khufta ranad, “Many a person will read 
the peace (q.v.) verse in the daytime/ 
When night comes, he’ll charge the army 
against the sleeping [foe].” This allusion to 
the ayat-i sulh, or “peace verse,” has been 
identified with Q 49:9-10 (e.g. fa-aslihii bayna 
akhawaykum), though Q 4:128 (al-sulh khay- 
run) has also been suggested (see also 
ENEMIES; FIGHTING; DAY AND NIGHT). 
Nasir-i Khusraw seems to intend two sepa- 
rate verses, Q 48:10 and Q 48:18, by his ref- 
erence to the @yat-i bay ‘at in the following 
line: yek raz btkhwandam zi Qur'an ayat-t 
bay ‘at/k-izad bi Qur'an guft ki bud dast-t man az 
bar, “One day I read the verse of allegiance 
from the Qur'an how God said in the 
Quran that my hand was the upper one.” 
The Perso-Arabic phrase _yar-i ghar, “the 
friend in the cave (q.v.),” alluding to Q 9:40 
as well as the extra-qur’anic amplifications 
of the story of Abt Bakr accompanying 
the prophet Muhammad on his migration 
to Medina (q.v.; see also EMIGRATION} 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD), is proverbially 
and hyperbolically used in Persian poetry 
to describe exemplary friendship or dis- 
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cipleship (see FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP). 

As noted above, Arabic prosody differs 
considerably from Persian and it requires 
some versatility to set extended Arabic 
phrases within the metrical constraints of 
Persian verse. Poets nevertheless managed 
to find ways to do this without altering the 
qur anic text, except for slight licenses 
(such as elision of the definite article a/-), 
and, of course, vocalizing the words ac- 
cording to Persian phonology and prosody. 
The first to include citations from the 
Quran extensively was Sana’, who in the 
context of discussing the mz?a, for exam- 
ple, embeds ma zagha l-basar from Q 53:17 in 
one poem (Diwan, 568), and weaves the 
words alladhi asra and aqsa from Q 17:1 into 
another (Sana'1, Hadiga, 195). ‘Attar (d. ca. 
617/1221) manages within a Persian hemis- 
tich of only fifteen syllables (Diwan-i ‘Altar, 
774) to incorporate two Arabic quotations, 
of six and of five syllables in length, re- 
spectively, from the “light (q.v.) verse” 
(dya-yt nilr, Q 24:35): ay chiragh-t khuld az in 
miskhat-i muzlim kun kinar/ta shawt nitrun ‘ala 
nirin ki lam tamsas-hu nar, “O lamp (q.v.) of 
the highest heaven, avoid this gloomy 
niche/That you may become “light upon 
light” though “no fire (q.v.) touched it.” In 
part due to the subject matter, but also in 
part due to the fact that it constitutes two 
perfect feet of the ramal meter, Rimi 
quotes the phrase mda ramayta idh ramayta 
from Q 8:17 in at least ten separate places 
in his Mathnawi. 

Persian poems quoting extensively from 
the Quran or focusing on qur’anic themes 
came to be seen tongue-in-cheek as Persian 
scripture. An illuminated manuscript of 
Jami’s Hafi Awrang copied probably in 
Mashhad between 1556-65, introduces the 
poem Yusuf u Kulaykha (folio 84b-85a) with 
three lines inset in a roundel, including the 
following hemistich: nagm-ist kt mirisanad az 
wahy payam, “It is verse that conveys a mes- 


=x? 


sage of revelation.” Sana'’s Hadiqat al- 
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hagiga incorporates many Arabic phrases 
quoted from the Qur’an and for this reason 
has even been described as QurGn-t parsi, 
the “Persian Qur'an.” The Mathnawi of 
Rami has likewise been styled as such, in 
lines variously ascribed to Jami or Shaykh 
Bahai (Nicholson, Mathnawi, vii, xi, and 
Schimmel/trans. Lahouti, Shukih-i shams, 
846-7) and the following or similar lines are 
frequently included as a frontispiece or 
title-page to nineteenth century printings 
of the Mathnawi: 


man chi giiyam wasf-t an ‘ali-jinab /nist 
payghambar walt darad kitab 

mathnawi-yt mawlawi-yt ma‘nawi/hast 
Qur an-t bi lafz-t pahlawit 

How suitably to praise his eminence?/Not 
prophet, yet he has revealed a book! 

The mystic Mathnawi of Mawlawi/is a 


Qur’an expressed in Persian tongue! 


A variant reading of this line appears 
playfully blasphemous: man namigiiyam ki 
an ‘alt-jinab/hast payghambar wali darad kitab, 
“T am not saying of his eminence/he is a 
prophet. Yet he has a book (q.v.)!” 

Rams Mathnawi often performs a non- 
traditional exegesis of the Qur’an by jux- 
taposing various qur’anic verses together. 
In discussing Hamza, the Prophet’s uncle, 
and his bravery in battle, the Mathnawi (i, 
3422) poses this question: Na tu a tulgi bi- 
aydikum ua/tahluka khwandi zi paygham-i 
khuda, “Have you not read ‘Do not cast 
yourselves by your own hands in/ruin’ 
from the message of God?” A few lines 
further on, Rimi alludes to this same verse 
Q 2:195, as ahluka (obviously for the hapax 
legomenon al-tahluka, “ruin”), and quotes a 
conjugated Arabic verb (la tulqu) from it, 
while alluding in the following line to an- 
other verse (Q 3:133) from an entirely dif- 
ferent siira, by quoting its initial Arabic 
verb (sariu): anki murdan pish-t chashm-ash 


“tahluka”-st/amr-i “la tulqa” bigtrad i bi 
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dast//w-anki murdan pish-i ut shud fath-t 
bab/“sarik” dyad mar i ra dar khatab 
(Mathnawi, iti, 3434): “He whose eyes see 
dying as ‘ruin’/Will seize hold of the com- 
mand ‘do not be cast’//And he who sees 
dying as an opening door/‘Vie with one 
another’ will be addressed to him.” 

The mystical ethos infecting much of 
Persian poetry for the last 750 years con- 
trasts the restrictive and prescriptive out- 
look of the ascetic (zahid; see ASCETICISM), 
the preacher (wa@1%z), the jurisprudent 
(faqih; see LAW AND THE QUR’AN), the 
judge (qadi), the vice officer (muhtasib) and 
other figures of qur’anic and Islamic au- 
thority, with the more expansive attitude of 
the lover (‘Gshiq; see LOVE), the mystic 
(arf), the rogue (rind) and so on. By and 
large, it is the latter group whose inter- 
pretation and daily implementation of the 
Quran is recommended as closer to the 
inner meaning (ma‘nd), in contradistinction 
to the outward form (stra). For this reason, 
one must read the Qur'an with spiritual 
insight and open eyes (Mathnawi, vi, 4862). 
Rumi compares the meaning of the 
Qur'an to a human body — the soul of 
both are hidden within and might not be 
discovered by people who live in very close 
proximity to it, even for a lifetime (Math- 
nawi, 1, 4247-9). Uhus, literalists see only 
words in the text of the Qur'an, remaining 
blind to the illumination of the scriptural 
sun (Mathnawi, ii, 4229-31). Hafiz (Diwan, 1, 
34) rails against the hypocritical use of re- 
ligion and the Qur'an, urging us to drink 
wine and act disreputably, but not to wield 
the Qur’an as a weapon, as others do in 
their duplicity (dam-i tazwir ma-kun chun 
digaran Qur’an ra). A work of expressly 
ethico-didactic intent, Sa‘di’s Gulistan, does 
quote from the Qur'an and hadith more 
than forty times but also argues that “the 
purpose of the revelation of the Qur'an is 
the acquisition of a good character, not the 
recitation of the written characters” 
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(Gulistan, 184; see PIETY). Thus, canonical 
works of classical Persian literature which 
frequently cite and appeal to the authority 
of the Qur’an argue on the whole for an 
interiorization of the Qur’an in the life of 
the believer as opposed to a rigid or in- 
stitutional imposition of scriptural laws. 


Franklin Lewis 
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Pharaoh 


Title of the ancient rulers of Egypt. 
Pharaoh (Ar. fir‘awn) means literally “(the) 
Great House” in Egyptian and was per- 
haps pronounced something like paré@ or 
par‘o’. It designated part of the palace 
complex at Memphis and came, through 
metonymy, by the mid-second millennium 
B.C.E., to refer to the king of Egypt him- 
self, just as “the Porte” came to refer to the 
Ottoman sultan some three millennia later. 
The Arabic rendering, fir‘awn, corresponds 
most closely to the Syriac fer‘on and be- 
cause current scholarship considers it 
unlikely that pre-Islamic poetic references 
to Pharaoh are authentic, the term seems 
to have entered Arabic literary culture 
through the Qur’an. According to the tra- 
ditional chronology of the qur’anic revela- 
tions, the term appears as early as the first 
Meccan period (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QUR'AN; FOREIGN VOCABULARY). 
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The term occurs in the Qur'an seventy- 
four times; it never appears in Strat Yisuf 
(Q 12, “Joseph”), the Joseph (q.v.) narrative, 
where “king” is used instead (see KINGS 
AND RULERS), but occurs repeatedly in the 
many references to Moses (q.v.; and Aaron 
[q.v.] and the Children of Israel [q.v.]) in 
Egypt (q.v.). The story of Moses and 
Pharaoh takes its place among the many 
in the qur’anic corpus that depict former 
human civilizations refusing to believe 
their divinely sent prophets or revelations, 
as a result of which they were destroyed 
(see PUNISHMENT STORIES; PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD; REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION). ‘The lesson for Muhammad’s 
contemporaries is that they, like Pharaoh’s 
people (al fir‘awn or gawm fir‘awn) and the 
people of ‘Ad (q.v.) or Thamiid (q.v.), the 
peoples of Noah (q.v.), Lot (q.v.), Midian 
(q.v.) and others, will be destroyed by God 
if they continue refusing to believe their 
prophet (see GRATITUDE AND INGRATI- 
TUDE; LIE} BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 

Pharaoh is an evil king but his people as a 
whole are condemned in more than a 
dozen verses. The “people of Pharaoh,” or 
“house of Pharaoh” (al fir‘awn), did not 
believe God’s signs (Q 3:11; 8:52, 54). They 
imposed upon the Israelites (bani isra7l) the 
worst of punishments: destroying their 
sons while allowing the women to live 
(Q 7:141; 14:6). In Q 7:127, however, it is 
Pharaoh himself who sets this policy in 
response to the complaints of his notables 
(al-malau min qawmi fir‘awna). As a result, 
the “people of Pharaoh” suffer the most 
severe punishment of the fire (q.v.; 

Q 40:45-6). This eternal fate (see ETERNITY; 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT) does not con- 
tradict their destruction by drowning (q.v.; 
Q 8:54; 10:90; 17:103; 20:78; 28:40). 

The ubiquitous qur’anic paradigm of the 
destroyed or “lost/past peoples” (al-umam 
al-khaliya) who did not obey God (see 


OBEDIENCE; GENERATIONS) did not hinder 
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developments in plot and detail in the vari- 
ous renderings of the theme within the 
Quran. In Q 10:90, Pharaoh declares at 
the moment of his doom in the sea: “I 
believe that there is no god aside from the 
one in which the Children of Israel believe, 
and I am a submitter (wa-and mina 
l-muslimina).” Despite his submission, how- 
ever, according to Q 11:98, Pharaoh will 
lead his people to hellfire (see HELL AND 
HELLFIRE) on the day of resurrection (q.v.). 
The example of Pharaoh’s profession of 
belief was used in the kalam discussions of 
whether the conversion of a sinner on the 
point of death was possible (cf. Q 4:18; with 
relation to the case of Pharaoh, see van 
Ess, 7G, iv, 581; see THEOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). Although most classical exegetes 
judged his conversion to be too late, others, 
such as Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), 
deemed Pharaoh to have been saved 
through his final act of conversion (see 
Gril, Personnage, 39, 49-50, 52). In the 
Quran, Pharaoh is cruel and arrogant, 
transgressing limits (Q 20:24, 43; see 
ARROGANCE; BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). 
He considers Moses bewitched (mashiir 

Q 17:101), or mad (majniin, Q 26:27; see 
INSANITY; JINN). When his advisors set out 
to prove Moses and his signs wrong, they 
are quickly convinced of the reality and 
unity of God, as a result of which Pharaoh 
threatens to mutilate and crucify them 

(Q 7:124; 20:71; 26:49). Pharaoh accuses 
Moses of being ungrateful for having 
grown up in the royal court (Q 26:18-9) 
and threatens anyone who will choose a 
god aside from himself (Q 26:29). 

In Q 28:4, Pharaoh’s sins are enumerated 
(see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR): he exalted 
himself overly much, divided the people 
into groups or castes, tried to weaken one 
of these by killing their sons, and generally 
caused corruption. Haman (q.v.; cf. biblical 
book of Esther) is Pharaoh’s only named 
advisor (Q 28:8, 38) but Moses comes to 
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Korah (q.v.; Qariin; cf. Num 16:1-35) along 
with Pharaoh and Haman with divine 
signs and proofs (Q 29:39; 40:23-4). 
Pharaoh commands Haman to build a 
tower that will reach into heaven so that 
Pharaoh can prove Moses’ claims about 
God false (Q 28:38; 4.0:36-7). Pharaoh’s 
claim to power is associated with the power 
and sustenance of the Nile (Q 43:51). He 
proclaims in Q 79:24, “I am your highest 
lord” (ana rabbukum al-a‘la). His wife, how- 
ever, unlike the wives of Noah and Lot, 
demonstrates her righteousness by praying 
that God deliver her from Pharaoh and his 
sinful people and build her a house in “the 
garden” (q.v.; Q 66:10-1). As these examples 
illustrate, there is a great deal of variety in 
the qur’anic accounts of Pharaoh; there is 
need for much further research into the 
quranic intertextuality of the many rendi- 
tions and references to the story of Moses 
and Pharaoh in Egypt. 

The exegetical literature expands these 
brief qur’anic references and mini- 
narratives into long and wonderful tales in 
which both known (scriptural) and other, 
surprising (i.e. non-scriptural) characters 
and personages and themes extend the 
breadth and depth of the story. In later 
Islamic literatures, especially Arabic lit- 
erature, Pharaoh became a symbol of 


arrogance and evil. 
Reuven Firestone 
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Philosophy and the Qur’an 


Introduction 


Although not a philosophical document in 
the strict sense, the Qur’an has been at the 
center of the most heated philosophical 
and theological controversies in Islam. 
Now, if by philosophy is meant wisdom 
(sophia) or rather love of wisdom, as un- 
derstood by Pythagoras, who coined the 
term philo-sophos, the Qur'an itself attests to 
the merit of acquiring wisdom (q.v.; zkma) 
as a gift from God. For as Q 2:269 puts it: 
“He [God] gives wisdom to whomever 

he wills,” adding that indeed “whoever 
receives wisdom has received an abun- 
dant good” (see GIFT-GIVING; GRACE; 
BLESSING). 

More specifically, A¢kma refers in a num- 
ber of verses to the Qur’an itself as a 
divine revelation (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION; NAMES OF THE QUR’AN) to 
Muhammad (Q 4:113; 54:5; 62:2) or to his 
predecessors, such as Luqman (q.v.; 

Q 31:12), David (q.v.; Q 38:20) and Jesus 
(q.v.3 Q 3:48; 5:110). In the latter two verses, 
Jesus is said to have been taught by God 
the Torah (q.v.) and the Gospel (q.v.) as 
well as the Azkma, which appears to refer to 
the “sapiential” books of the Hebrew Bible 
(i.e. “wisdom literature”), generally attrib- 
uted to Solomon (q.v.). In one verse 

(Q 43:63), Jesus is simply reported to have 
said: “I have come to you with the wis- 
dom,” and to have brought “the clear 
proofs” (see PROOF). 

The broader meaning of the term phi- 
losophy in ordinary usage may be said to 
correspond to the activity of speculation, 
reflection or rational discourse in general. 
Thus, the Oxford dictionary defines “to phi- 
losophize” as “to speculate, theorize, mor- 
alize,” whereas Aristotle tended to describe 
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wisdom (sophia) as the study of certain 
principles and causes, and first philosophy 
(i.e. metaphysics) as the study of first prin- 
ciples and causes (Metaphysics, 14 f.: bk. 
A.981b In.29 f.). 

In the Qur'an, the terms reflecting (tafak- 
kur), considering (nazar), pondering (i tibar) 
and reasoning (‘aq/) are frequently used in 
what can only be described as a teleologi- 
cal context, intended to illustrate God’s 
creative power (see CREATION), his sov- 
ereignty (q.v.; see also KINGS AND RULERS) 
and the rationality of his ways (see 
INTELLECT), as we will see in the next sec- 
tion, which deals with philosophical meth- 
odology and the Qur'an. 

There is thus a prima facie case for the cor- 
relation of philosophy and the Qur'an, as 
this article proposes to show. As a matter of 
history, however, there were from the earli- 
est times vast differences of opinion among 
Muslim exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: CLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL), Jurists 
and other scholars, on the justifiability of 
applying rational discourse, the paramount 
expression of philosophical methodology, 
to the text of the Quran, whether in the 
form of exegesis (a/str) or interpretation 
(ta wil). Al-Tabari (d. 310/923), one of the 
earliest and most learned commentators of 
the Qur'an, prefaces his commentary by 
referring to those scholars who were re- 
luctant to engage in exegesis “out of fear of 
error (q.v.), inadequacy or liability to sin” 
(Tabart, Tafsty, i, 46). He then quotes a say- 
ing of Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/687), cousin of 
the Prophet, to the effect that “he who dis- 
cusses the Quran by recourse to opinion 
(ra’y), let him occupy his place in hell.” 
Without endorsing this opinion in full, 
al-Tabart (Tafst; i, 42) comments that this 
prohibition bears on “exegesis (tafsir) by 
recourse to reprehensible but not praise- 
worthy opinion.” He, then, invokes the 
authority of Ibn Mas‘td (d. 32/652-3) and 


other scholars in support of the permis- 
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sibility of tafstr and quotes Q 38:29, which 
reads: “It is (i.e. the Qur'an) a blessed book 
that we have sent down to you, that they 
may ponder its verses and that those pos- 
sessed of understanding may remember” 
(see MEMORY; REMEMBRANCE; REFLECTION 
AND DELIBERATION). This is followed by 

Q 39:27, which reads: “We have given 
humankind every kind of parable (see 
PARABLES) in this Qur'an that perchance 
they might remember.” These verses, 
al-Tabart comments, show that “the 
knowledge of ¢afsir and the exposition of 
its senses is obligatory.” For, “pondering, 
taking stock, remembrance and piety 
(q.v.),” he adds “are not possible without 
the knowledge of the meanings of the 
[qur’anic] verses, grasping and under- 
standing them.” He then speaks of the two 
varieties of sound éafsi: (1) that which rests 
on the traditions of the Prophet, provided 
they are well-accredited and sound (see 
SUNNA}; HADITH AND THE QURAN); and (2) 
that which meets the rules of the soundest 
demonstration (burhdn) and is grounded in 
the knowledge of the meaning of words 
(see GRAMMAR AND THE QURAN; ARABIC 
LANGUAGE), poems (see POETRY AND 
POETS), proverbs and different dialects 
(q.v.) of the Arabs (q.v.). To this doubly 
logical and linguistic criterion should be 
added, according to al-Tabari, material 
derived from the ancients (salaf), including 
the Companions of the Prophet (q.v.), their 
immediate successors and other learned 
scholars (see SCHOLAR). 

On the second question of interpretation 
(ta wil), al-Tabari reviews the conflicting 
interpretations of Q 3:7, which refers to 
those parts of the Qur'an which are pre- 
cise in meaning (muhkamat) and those 
which are ambiguous (q.v.; mutashabihdat), 
then goes on to state: “As for those in 
whose heart there is vacillation, they follow 
the ambiguous in it, seeking sedition and 
intending to interpret. No one, however, 
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except God knows its interpretation. Those 
well-grounded in knowledge say, we believe 
in it; all is from our lord.” Whether the 
phrase “those well-grounded in knowl- 
edge” should be conjoined to God raises a 
serious grammatical question that was at 
the center of the controversy which pitted 
liberal and conservative scholars against 
each other (see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARN- 
NG). According to al-Tabart (Tafsir, i, 214), 
Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795) and ‘Aisha, 
wife of the Prophet (see WIVES OF THE 
PROPHET; ‘A’ISHA BINT ABI BAKR), chose 
the reading which stops at God; whereas 
Ibn ‘Abbas and Mujahid b. Jabr (d. 104/ 
722) allowed for the conjunction of God 
and those well-grounded in knowledge. 
Al-Tabari himself appears to opt for the 
first reading, reserving the knowledge of 
the ambiguous parts of the Qur'an to God. 
As for the distinction between the muhkamat 
and mutashabihat parts, he holds the view 
that al-muhkam is that of which the learned 
know the interpretation; whereas al- 
mutashabth is that of which no one but God 
has any knowledge, which is essentially a 
restatement of what Q 3:7 explicitly states. 
The only clarification he offers is that “am- 
biguous” references bear on such questions 
as “the time of the (second) coming of 
Jesus, son of Mary (q.v.), the coming of the 
hour, the end of the world and such like” 
(Tabart, Tafsi; i, 209; see LAST JUDGMENT; 
APOCALYPSE). 


Philosophical methodology and the Quran 
The investigation of the relation of phi- 
losophy to the Qur’a4n compels us to dis- 
tinguish between two aspects of this 
relation, the methodological and the sub- 
stantive. As regards the latter, any corre- 
spondence of the qur’anic teaching with 
the classical philosophical tradition on 
such questions as the origin of the world 
(see COSMOLOGY), the nature of God (see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), human destiny 
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(q.v.; see also FATE; REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT) and the nature of right and wrong 
(see GOOD AND EVIL), is purely accidental; 
the method(s) used by traditional philoso- 
phers to arrive at these conclusions 1s 
entirely different. The crux of the meth- 
odological relation, on the other hand, 
consists in the degree to which the Qur'an 
calls upon the believers to “consider, reflect 
on, or ponder” the creation, as a means of 
discovering the secrets of this creation, 
leading up to the knowledge of God, his 
omnipotence, his wisdom, and his sover- 
eignty in the world. Thus, Q 7:185 asks: 
“Have they not considered the kingdom of 
the heavens (see HEAVEN AND Sky) and the 
earth (q.v.) and all things that God has cre- 
ated?” In Q 88:17 f,, it is asked: “Will they 
not consider the camels, how they were 
created (see CAMEL); heaven how it was 
raised up, the mountains, how they were 
hoisted and the earth, how it was leveled?” 
(see ANIMAL LIFE; AGRICULTURE AND 
VEGETATION; NATURE AS SIGNS). 

In these and similar verses, a teleological 
message is more explicitly preached: by 
reflecting on the creation of the heavens 
and the earth, “people of understanding” 
are said to perceive that the creation of 
the heavens and the earth is not in vain 
(Q 3:190-1). In Q 2:164, it is stated that: 
“Indeed, in the creation of the heavens 
and the earth, the alternation of night 
and day (see DAY AND NIGHT); in the 
ships that sail the seas with what profits 
humankind; in the water (q.v.) which 
God sends down from the sky to bring the 
earth back to life (q.v.) after its death 
[...] — surely in these are signs (q.v.) for 
people of understanding” (see also PAIRS 
AND PAIRING). 

In a number of verses, such as Q 59:2 (cf. 
Q 39:21), people of “understanding” or of 
“perception” are urged to “ponder” or 
take stock (fa-‘tabirii) of the wonders of 


creation and the calamities which befall 
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the unbelievers (see PUNISHMENT STORIES; 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT), by re- 
course to the God-given light of reason. In 
token of this divine light, God is said in 

Q 2:31-2 to have taught Adam (see ADAM 
AND EVE), his deputy on earth (see CALIPH), 
the names of which the angels themselves 
were ignorant (see ANGEL). 

The Quran also speaks of people who 
reason (ya‘qulén), and accordingly are 
capable of obeying God or worshiping 
him (see OBEDIENCE; wWorRsHIP). In fact, 
the expressions “they reason” or “you rea- 
son” occur forty-six times in the Quran. In 
this context, it is assumed that, prior to 
revelation, as a well-known tradition of the 
Prophet (hadith) has it, humankind par- 
took of a natural religion (dén al-fitra) into 
which they were born and were subse- 
quently made Jews, Christians or Muslims 
by their own parents (see RELIGIOUS 
PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN; RELIGION; 
PARTIES AND FACTIONS). 

No wonder, then, that the Qur'an has 
defined the rules of debate between rival 
groups in terms of rational argument or 
good counsel (see DEBATE AND DISPUTA- 
TION). Thus, the Prophet is urged in 
Q 16:125 to “call to the way of your lord 
(q.v.) with wisdom and mild exhortation 
and argue with them in the best manner” 
(see INVITATION; EXHORTATIONS). It is this 
call, which, following the period of con- 
quest, was historically at the basis of the 
debates with Christians. The earliest such 
instance is the debate between a Christian 
and a “Saracen” on the question of free 
will and predestination (see FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION). This debate is attributed 
to Theodore Abi Qurra (d. 210/826), 
Bishop of Harran, or his teacher, St. John 
of Damascus (d. 130/748), the last great 
doctor of the Orthodox Church (cf. Sahas, 
John of Damascus). Another instance is the 
debate in which Abii Ya‘qiib b. Ishaq 
al-Kindi (d. ca. 252/866) has given a 
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“Refutation of the Christian Trinity,” 
which has survived in the rebuttal of the 
Jacobite Yahya b. ‘Adi (d. 363/974). The 
Muttazilt (see Mu‘TAzILis) al-Jahiz (d. 255/ 
868-9), al-Kindi’s contemporary, has pur- 
sued the same theme in his own “Refuta- 
tion of the Christians.” An anti-Islamic 
polemical tract which pitted the Nestorian 
(see CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) ‘Abd 
al-Masth al-Kindi against the well-known 
Muslim scholar, ‘Abdallah al-Hashimi, 
had a broader impact, since it denigrated 
the Islamic rites of pilgrimage (q.v.), the 
qur’anic account of the pleasures reserved 
to the righteous in paradise (q.v.) and 
the expeditions of the Prophet against 
Quraysh (q.v.; cf. Muir, Apology; see EXPE- 
DITIONS AND BATTLES}; FIGHTING; WAR). 

Apart from his anti-Trinitarian polemic 
(see TRINITY; POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL 
LANGUAGE), Abii Ya‘qib b. Ishaq al-Kindi 
was the first Muslim philosopher to es- 
pouse the cause of the total compatibility 
of philosophy and Islam. For him, phi- 
losophy is the highest human art, which 
seeks “the knowledge of the first or true 
one (al-haqq) who is the cause of every 
truth (q.v.).” Now, in so far as the aim of 
both philosophy and revelation, embodied 
in the Qur'an, is the pursuit of truth, it 
follows, according to al-Kindi, that the 
“seeker of truth” should be willing to look 
for it from whatever source, even if that 
source was “races (q.v.) distant from us and 
nations different from us,” by whom he 
undoubtedly meant the Greeks (Fakhry, 
History, 70; see STRANGERS AND FOREIGN- 
ERS). He concedes, however, that although 
religious truths belong to an order of 
“divine wisdom,” which is higher than 
“human wisdom,” the truths preached by 
the prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD) are not different from those taught 
by the philosophers. 

Contrary to the claims of his predeces- 
sors or contemporaries, such as Malik b. 
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Anas (d. 179/796) and Ahmad b. Hanbal 
(d. 241/845), al-Kindi then goes on to 
argue that the Quran itself, which embod- 
ies that higher divine wisdom, is not averse 
to the use of reasoning or argument which 
is the core of the method used by the phi- 
losophers. To illustrate this point, he refers 
to a passage in the Qur'an which bears on 
the mystery of resurrection (q.v.), ques- 
tioned by the infidel (see UNCERTAINTY) 
who asks: “Who brings the flowers back to 
life, once they are withered?” In response 
the Quran states: “He who originated 
them the first time and has knowledge of 
every creation” (Q 36:79) and goes on to 
add: “It is he who produces fire from green 
trees for you” and as such is able to bring 
the contrary from its contrary, fire (q.v.) 
from green trees, life from its opposite, and 
is accordingly able to create or re-create as 
he pleases. ‘Thus, al-Kindr concludes, “the 
truth to which Muhammad, the truthful, 
may God’s blessings be upon him, has 
summoned, added to what he has received 
from God almighty,” can be demonstrated 
by recourse to rational arguments, which 
only the fool can question. “People of 
sound religion and intelligence” cannot, 
therefore, doubt the need to resort to ra- 
tional discourse or interpretation (¢a wil) in 
the attempt to understand the ambiguous 
passages of the Quran. He then illustrates 
this point by referring to Q 55:6, which 
reads: “And the stars and trees prostrate 
themselves” to God, to show how every- 
thing, including the outermost sphere, 
referred to in this verse as the stars, sub- 
mits to God (Fakhry, History, 81; see 


BOWING AND PROSTRATION). 


The earliest theological controversies 
Al-Kindi, who was known for his Mu‘tazilt 
sympathies, lived at a time when theologi- 
cal controversies had defined to some 
extent the course which philosophy and 
theology (kalam) were to take (see THEO- 
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LOGY AND THE QuR’AN). In concrete his- 
torical terms, the earliest controversies cen- 
tered on such questions as grave sin (kabira; 
see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR), faith (q.v.; 
man) and free will and predestination 
(qadar). Although those controversies had 
definite political undertones, the argu- 
ments that bolstered them were ultimately 
grounded in the qur’anic text (see POLITICS 
AND THE QURAN). The first of these ques- 
tions was raised by the Kharijis (q.v.), who 
split from the main body of the army of 
‘Aly, the fourth caliph (d. 40/661; see ‘ALT 
B. ABI TALIB), charging him with commit- 
ting a grave sin (kabira), by exposing his 
legitimate claims to the caliphate to ques- 
tion, upon consenting to the so-called ar- 
bitration (q.v.), following the battle of Siffin 
(q.v.3 37/657). The Kharijis’ charge against 
‘Al was later generalized to apply to any 
Muslim who committed a grave sin, politi- 
cal or other: such an individual was con- 
sidered to become thereby an apostate 
deserving of death (‘Alt himself was killed 
by a Khariji at the mosque of Kiafa in 
40/661; see APosTasy). In the heat of 
ensuing controversy, the Murjis trod a 
moderate path, arguing that genuine faith 
cannot be determined in this life but 
should be deferred — hence their name of 
Murjiis or “Deferrers” — and accordingly 
should be left to God (see DEFERRAL). 
Almost simultaneously, the Qadaris raised 
the question of free will and predestina- 
tion, designated by the ambiguous term of 
qadarx, meaning human or divine power 
(see POWER AND IMPOTENCE). 

This last question had a profound politi- 
cal significance during the early Umayyad 
period. The early Qadaris, such as Ma‘bad 
al-Juhant (d. after 83/703) and Ghaylan 
al-Dimashqi (d. 116/743), challenged the 
Umayyad caliphs’ claims that their actions, 
however vile or cruel, were part of the di- 
vine decree (gad@ wa-qadar) and could not 


for that reason be questioned. Although 
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both Ma‘bad and Ghaylan were killed by 
the order of the caliphs, ‘Abd al-Malik 

(r. 65-86/685-705) and Hisham (r. 105-25/ 
724-43), respectively, the former ruler, 
assailed perhaps by understandable doubts, 
is reported to have put the whole question 
of qgadar to the eminent religious scholar, 
al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728), whose re- 
sponse has survived in a famous “Treatise 
on gadar” (cf. Fakhry, Fix i, 17-28). In this 
treatise, al-Hasan al-Basri draws exten- 
sively on the Qur'an, which, according to 
him, supports unquestionably the thesis of 
free will, or human gaday, as a prerequisite 
of religious obligation (taklif) — a thesis 
which is also endorsed by reason or sound 
commonsense. For “God almighty,” he 
writes, “is too just and equitable (see jus- 
TICE AND INJUSTICE) to cause the human 
servant to be blind and then order him to 
see, then tell him: “Or else, I would punish 
you’; cause him to be deaf and then say to 
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him: ‘Hear or else I will torture you’” (see 
VISION AND BLINDNESS; SEEING AND HEAR- 
ING). For “this is too obvious,” al-Basri 
adds, “to be misunderstood by any reason- 
able person” (Fakhry, Fikr, i, 24). He then 
proceeds to inveigh against the false in- 
terpretations, proposed by those who con- 
tinue to question these propositions, by 
whom he undoubtedly meant the “deter- 
minists” (jabriyya), such as Jahm b. Safwan 
(d. 128/745), Dirar b. ‘Amr (of the middle 
second/eighth century) and others. 

The significance of this treatise, despite 
the doubts concerning its authenticity, is 
that it is the earliest instance of recourse to 
the Qur'an in the attempt to resolve the 
controversy over the question of gadax, des- 
tined to become one of the pivotal issues 
in philosophical and theological circles. 
Interestingly enough, al-Hasan al-Basr1, 
who quotes the Qur'an extensively, does 
not refer to the hadith in this treatise but 
supplements the qur’anic quotations by 


commonsense or rational arguments. 
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Other scholars of the period, such as 
Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795), founder of one 
of the four Sunni creeds (madhhabs; see 
CREED; LAW AND THE QUR'AN), tended to 
reject absolutely the application of deduc- 
tion or independent reasoning to qur’anic 
questions. Asked once what he thought of 
the qur’anic references to God’s sitting on 
the throne (as in e.g. Q 7:545 10:3; 13:2; see 
THRONE OF GOD; ANTHROPOMORPHISM), 
Malik is reported to have answered “The 
sitting is well-known; its modality is un- 
known. Belief in it is a duty and question- 
ing it is a heresy [or innovation] (bid‘a).” 

This rigid traditionalism and deference to 
the authority of the revealed text was out- 
stripped in the next century by Ibn Hanbal 
(d. 241/855), founder of another one of the 
four creeds, when in 212/827 the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Ma‘miin (r. 198-218/813-33) pro- 
claimed two doctrines to be official — i.e. 
the preeminence of ‘Ali (see sHI‘IsM AND 
THE QUR'AN; SHI'A) and the createdness of 
the Qur’an (q.v.; khalg al-Qur‘an) — a pro- 
nouncement that set the stage for the 
notorious mihna or inquisition (q.v.). When 
the concurrence of all the religious judges 
and scholars in the Mu'tazili thesis of the 
creation of the Qur'an was demanded, Ibn 
Hanbal rejected this thesis with utter 
single-mindedness. Jailed, scourged and 
humiliated in a variety of ways, he refused 
to change his stand that the Qur'an was 
the “eternal and uncreated speech (q.v.) of 
God” (see also WORD OF GOD; 
INIMITABILITY). 

By Ibn Hanbal’s time, however, the im- 
pact of Greek philosophy was beginning 
to be felt in theological and philosophical 
circles. The translation of the first three 
parts of Aristotle’s Organon, i.e. the Cate- 
gories, the Interpretations and the Prior analy- 
tics, as early as the eighth century by 
‘Abdallah b. al-Muqaffa‘ (d. 139/756) — or 
his son Muhammad, presumably from 


Persian — had opened the door wide for 
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theological and philosophical discussions 
in an unprecedented manner. (Some time 
after, even the grammarians felt com- 
pelled to jump into the fray and question 
the authority of Aristotelian logic as 
superfluous.) 

Greek philosophy and Aristotelian logic 
had been at the center of theological 
controversies among Syriac-speaking 
Jacobites and Nestorians centuries before 
at Antioch, Edessa, Oinnesrin and Nisibin, 
and contacts between Muslim and Chris- 
tian scholars had been common since at 
least the time of the above-mentioned St. 
John of Damascus. Not surprisingly, the 
first theological movement in Islam was 
spawned as early as the second/eighth 
century by Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (d. 131/748), dis- 
ciple of the illustrious al-Hasan al-Basrt. 
This rationalist movement was fully 
developed by the great theologians of the 
third/ninth century, Abi l-Hudhay] (d. ca. 
235/849), al-Nazzam (d. ca. 226/845), 
al-Jubba (d. 303/915) and others. Even 
contemporary philosophers, like the afore- 
mentioned al-Kindi, were sympathetic to 
the Mu'tazili cause. The teaching of that 
school centered around the two principles 
of divine unity and justice, which the 
Muttazilis supported by recourse to reason, 
which they, like the philosopher al-Kindi, 
believed to be perfectly compatible with 
the teaching of the Qur’an. They also 
believed, like the philosophers in general, 
that right and wrong can be determined 
by reason and are not, as their opponents 
contended, matters of divine injunction 
or prohibition (see COMMANDMENTS; 
FORBIDDEN). Divine revelation, embodied 
in the Qur’an, simply confirms the validity 
of such principles and this confirmation is 
a divine grace or favor (luif) that God “dis- 
penses to humankind, so that whoever per- 
ishes would perish after a clear proof [had 
been given] and those who survive would 
survive after a clear proof” (Q 8:42). 
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The Ash‘ari onslaught on the philosophers 
Some of the philosophers who succeeded 
al-Kindi did not evince the same deference 
to the revealed text. Thus, Abi Bakr al- 
Razi (d. ca. 318/930) rejected the whole 
fabric of revelation as superfluous and held 
that the God-given light of reason was suf- 
ficient for solving human philosophical, 
moral and practical problems (see ETHICS 
AND THE QUR'AN). The source of all wis- 
dom was, for him, Greek philosophy, as 
expounded particularly by Plato, “the mas- 
ter and leader” of all the philosophers. 
Al-Razi substituted, on essentially philo- 
sophical (Platonic) grounds, five co-eternal 
principles, i.e. the creator (bar), the soul, 
space, matter and time, for the unique God 
of the Qur'an. 

By the fourth/tenth century, the philo- 
sophical scene was dominated by the 
names of the great system-builders and 
Neoplatonists, al-Farabt (d. 339/950) and 
Ibn Sina (Avicenna) (d. 428/1037), who 
constructed an elaborate metaphysical and 
cosmological scheme, which they presented 
as an alternative to the Islamic system of 
beliefs. This Neoplatonic scheme had a 
remote resemblance to the qur’anic world- 
view and was received from the start with 
suspicion by the traditional scholars and 
the masses at large. 

The arch-enemies of the Neoplatonists 
during this period were the Ash‘art theo- 
logians, whose leader, Abi 1-Hasan al- 
Ash‘ari (d. 324/935) had been, up to the 
age of forty, a Mu‘tazilt theologian of pro- 
found erudition. His disenchantment with 
the Muttazila, we are told, was inspired by 
a call of the Prophet to tend to the (Mus- 
lim) community (ra ummaiz). Without 
abandoning the Mu'tazili methodology of 
rational discourse, al-Ash‘ari was thor- 
oughly committed to Hanbalt traditional- 
ism. The leading Ash‘ari theologians of 
the fifth/eleventh and sixth/twelfth cen- 
turies, such as al-Baqillani (d. 403/1013), 
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al-Baghdadi (d. 429/1037), al-Juwayni 
(d. 478/1085) and al-Ghazalt (d. 505/ 
1111) pursued al-Ash‘art’s line of anti- 
Muttazilism and Neoplatonism in an 

unabated manner. 

Al-Ghazali and al-Juwaynt, his master, 
were the most notable standard-bearers of 
the Ash‘ari onslaught on the Muslim phi- 
losophers, represented by al-Farabt and 
Ibn Sina, with Aristotle as their master. 
Al-Ghazali accuses those philosophers of 
irreligion (kufr) on three scores: the eternity 
(q.v.) of the world, God’s knowledge of 
particulars and bodily resurrection. Thus, 
when they profess to prove the existence of 
God as creator of the world, the philoso- 
phers, according to him, are guilty of dis- 
simulation (talbis) since an eternal universe 
does not require a creator. They also 
impugn the perfection of God when they 
limit his knowledge to that of universals 
and are finally unable to demonstrate the 
resurrection of the body. On all those 
scores, none of the arguments of the phi- 
losophers are convincing or conclusive and 
the only recourse left to the conscientious 
searcher, according to al-Ghazalt, is the 
Quran, whose authority on all these ques- 
tions is indisputable. For the Qur’an stipu- 
lates in unmistakable terms that God is the 
sovereign and all-knowing creator of the 
world in time (q.v.) and ex nihilo, who is 
able to do whatever he pleases. He is, in 
addition, the sole agent, who operates 
directly and miraculously in the world 
without reference to secondary or natural 
causes (Ghazalt, Tahdfut, question 17). 


Ibn Rushd’s anti-Ash‘art polemic and the defense 

of Aristotle 
The philosopher who pursued those ques- 
tions relentlessly and confronted al- 
Ghazali’s onslaught head-on was the great 
Aristotelian philosopher and Maliki judge, 
Ibn Rushd (Averroes; d. 595/1198) of 
Cordoba, Spain. In his Fas/ al-magqal, 
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“Decisive treatise,” Ibn Rushd begins by 
defining philosophy as the art of “inves- 
tigating entities and considering them in so 
far as they manifest the maker; I mean in 
so far as they are made.” From this pre- 
mise, he draws the inference that “existing 
entities actually manifest the maker... and 
the more complete their status as made 
(masni‘a) is known, the knowledge of their 
maker is more complete” (Ibn Rushd, Fasi, 
27). After reviewing a series of qur’anic 
verses, which call on humankind to “con- 
sider” or “reflect on” creation, he con- 
cludes that scripture (al-shar‘), by which he 
clearly means the Qur'an, has not only 
exhorted humankind to investigate “exist- 
ing entities” but has actually regarded such 
investigation as obligatory. 

As a good jurist, to whom we owe a 
major juridical treatise, Bidayat al-mujtahid, 
the “Primer of the accomplished scholar,” 
Ibn Rushd proceeds next to draw a close 
analogy between juridical and rational 
deduction (giyas) and to defend the use of 
the latter as perfectly legitimate. In fact, 
rational deduction is more appropriate 
than juridical. For, as he asks, who indeed 
is more worthy of our esteem than he who 
investigates the very nature of existing 
entities insofar as they manifest their 
maker — by whom he obviously meant 
the philosopher. 

Now, whoever wishes to know God, as 
the maker of existing entities, must begin 
by mastering the rules of deduction and 
distinguishing between the three modes of 
deduction, the demonstrative used by the 
philosophers, the dialectical used by the 
theologians (al-mutakallimin) and the rhe- 
torical used by the masses at large. These 
rules, as everybody knows, are embodied in 
Aristotle’s logical treatises, especially the 
Posterior analytics, known in Arabic sources 
as Kitab al-Burhan, the “Book of Demon- 
stration.” Ibn Rushd is emphatic that, of 
these modes, the demonstrative is the 
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highest. Fully conscious of the aversion to 
the study of logic and the other so-called 
“foreign sciences” in theological and popu- 
lar circles, Ibn Rushd proceeds to defend 
such a study on the ground that the con- 
scientious searcher cannot dispense with 
the assistance of his predecessors, “regard- 
less of whether they share in our religion 
or not” (Ibn Rushd, Fas/, 31). Moreover, 
logic, being simply a tool or “instrument of 
thought,” has no specific religious char- 
acter or national affiliation. Accordingly, it 
is our duty, he states, to look into the books 
of the ancients (by whom he meant the 
Greeks; see GENERATIONS; ORALITY AND 
WRITING IN ARABIA), and to examine what 
they have said about existing entities, and 
then determine the extent to which it con- 
forms with the “principles of demonstra- 
tion.” “If we find,” he writes, “that some of 
it is accordant with the truth, we should 
receive it gladly from them and thank 
them. If, on the contrary, it is not accor- 
dant with truth, we should draw attention 
to it, warn against it and excuse them” 
(ibid., 33). In stressing the “formal” char- 
acter of deduction or logical discourse, Ibn 
Rushd cites the example of the lawful 
slaughter (q.v.) of animals, which is entirely 
independent of the instrument (d/a) used 
(see also LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL; CON- 
SECRATION OF ANIMALS; SACRIFICE). 

It is to be noted that, in drawing a paral- 
lel between juridical and rational deduc- 
tion, Ibn Rushd exploits skillfully the 
ambiguity of the term gids, which derives 
from a root meaning “to measure” and 
does not occur in the Qur'an at all (see 
MEASUREMENT). Juridical giyas had been 
used from earlier times as a means of 
enunciating legal decisions on matters on 
which the Qur’4n was silent, by recourse to 
the method of analogy, accurately denot- 
ing resemblance (shabah) rather than de- 
duction. What justified analogy in legal 
decisions was actually the reason (‘la) 
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which the parallel cases had in common. 
Thus, jurists, on the whole, were not will- 
ing to proceed beyond particular cases. 
Their procedure was, in other words, 
purely inductive; whereas rational giyas was 
deductive and conformed to the syllogistic 
rules Aristotle and the Greek logicians had 
laid down. Al-Kindi, the first genuine 
Islamic philosopher, had used a more 
accurate term to translate the Greek sy/- 
logismos, 1.e. alyami‘a, which, over time, fell 
out of use and was replaced by the am- 
biguous term qiyas. 

Deduction or qgiyas was thus recom- 
mended by the philosophers who, like the 
Muttazilis, were willing to apply the 
rational canons of proof to the qur’anic 
text. Faced with the anthropomorphisms 
and incongruities of that text, the two 
groups felt compelled to resort to another 
rational device, interpretation (ta wil), 
which, as we have seen, the Qur’an had 
allowed where “ambiguous” verses were 
concerned. 

Of the philosophers, no one exploited the 
method of interpretation in his theological 
treatises as thoroughly as Ibn Rushd. After 
explaining that by interpretation is meant 
eliciting the real meaning underlying the 
figurative connotation of scriptural terms, 
Ibn Rushd proceeds to argue that this 
method is explicitly recommended in that 
famous passage (Q 3:7) which speaks of the 
Quran as a revelation from God, “with 
verses which are precise in meaning 
(muhkamat) and which are the mother of 
the book (q.v.) and others which are am- 
biguous (mutashabihat).” The latter are then 
said to be the object of interpretation by 
“those in whose heart there is vacillation” 
and are in quest of sedition. Contrary to 
al-‘Tabart’s already-mentioned reading, 
however, Ibn Rushd proposes the con- 
junction of both “God and those well- 
grounded in knowledge,” referred to in 


the last part of the verse, as equally com- 
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petent to undertake the interpretation of 
the ambiguous parts. 

By those well-grounded in knowledge, 
Ibn Rushd is categorical: only the philoso- 
phers, or “people of demonstration” as he 
calls them, are meant. That definitely 
excludes the two lower classes: that of the 
theologians, the “dialectical,” and the 
masses at large, the “rhetorical” class. 

In his other theological treatise, al-Kashf 
‘an manahy al-adilla, the “Exposition of the 
methods of proof,” written in 576/1180 as 
a sequel to the Fas/, Ibn Rushd lays down 
the rules or “canon of interpretation,” as 
he calls it, in a systematic way. The texts of 
scripture (shar’), he explains, fall into two 
major categories: (1) Those which are per- 
fectly explicit and do not need any inter- 
pretation, corresponding to that part the 
Quran has called “precise in meaning” 
(muhkamat); and (2) ‘Those in which the in- 
tent of the scripture is one of allegory or 
representation and which fall into four 
parts: (a) in which the allegory or repre- 
sentation (mithal) is too abstruse to be 
understood by any except the especially 
gifted; (b) which is the opposite of the for- 
mer and in which the allegory or repre- 
sentation is readily understood; (c) which is 
readily recognized to be an allegory, but 
the significance of that allegory is known 
with difficulty; and (d) which is the oppo- 
site of the former, or that in which the 
significance of the allegory is readily rec- 
ognized. The sense in which it is an alle- 
gory is, however, only known with difficulty 
(see POLYSEMY). 

The first part (a), Ibn Rushd goes on to 
explain, should be accepted at face value 
by the theologians and the masses at large. 
The second part (b) may be interpreted 
but its interpretation should not be di- 
vulged to the public (see SsEGRETS; HIDDEN 
AND THE HIDDEN). The third part (c) may 
be divulged as a means of explaining the 
allegorical intent of scripture and the rea- 
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son why it is expressed in the form of an 
allegory. The fourth part (d) may not be 
interpreted for fear that such interpreta- 
tion may lead to “wild opinions,” such as 
those in which the Sifis and their ilk are 
liable to indulge (see s0FISM AND THE 
QUR'AN). 


Logic as an instrument of thought 

In matters of both interpretation and 
deduction, it is clear that logic plays a pre- 
ponderant role. Zahiri scholars, however, 
such as Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), Ibn 
Qudama (d. 620/1223) and Ibn 'Taymiyya 
(d. 728/1328) were averse to the use of 
logic or deduction in any form or guise. 
Some commentators of the Qur'an, such 
as al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144), tended to 
accord grammar a more preponderant role 
than logic in their qur’anic exegesis. ‘The 
Ash‘aris, despite their anti-Mu'tazilt and 
anti-philosophical sympathies, did not 
exclude the use of deduction or logical 
methods of proof in theological disputa- 
tions altogether. This is illustrated by al- 
Ash‘ari’s own treatise, Jstehsan al-khawd ft 
‘tlm al-kalam, “Vindication of the use of 
theological discourse” and al-Ghazalt’s 
own attitude to logic in his anti-philosoph- 
ical works. Here, as is explicitly stated in 
Tahafut al-falasifa, the “Incoherence of the 
philosophers,” a clear-cut distinction is 
made between logic as an “instrument of 
thought” and the philosophical sciences, 
such as physics and metaphysics (see 
SCIENCE AND THE QUR’AN). The former is 
perfectly innocuous from a religious view- 
point; whereas the latter contains the bulk 
of the philosophers’ pernicious proposi- 
tions which are “in conflict with the fun- 
damentals of religion (i.e. Islam).” 

In fact, apart from this friendly conces- 
sion, al-Ghazali bequeathed to posterity 
a very lucid and systematic treatise on 
Aristotelian logic entitled the Mz ‘yar al- tm, 
“Criterion of knowledge.” Even more to 
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the point, he developed in another treatise, 
al-Qustas al-mustaqim, the “Straight bal- 
ance,” a variety of logic which may be 
termed qur’anic, which, according to him, 
was proposed by God, taught by Gabriel 
(q.v.) and used by both Abraham (q.v.) and 
Muhammad (Ghazalt, Qustas, 12). 

This qur’anic logic rests on three prin- 
ciples, according to al-Ghazalt: (1) the 
principle of parallelism; (2) that of con- 
comitance; and (3) that of disjunction. He 
illustrates the first principle by referring to 
Abraham’s challenge in the Qur'an to 
Nimrod (q.v.), who arrogated to himself 
the title of divinity in these words 
(Q 2:258): “God brings the sun (q.v.) from 
the east, so bring it up from the west!” 
Being unable to meet this challenge, Nim- 
rod’s arrogation of divinity is logically 
confuted. 

The second principle of concomitance is 
illustrated by reference to the qur’anic dic- 
tum, “Were there in them both [1.e. the 
heaven and earth] other gods than God, 
they would surely have been ruined” 

(Q 21:22). Since they have not been ruined, 
we are justified in concluding that there is 
no god but God. The logical form of this 
argument, according to al-Ghazalt, is that 
of the conditional syllogism: If A then B; 
but not-B, therefore not-A. An instance of 
the third principle of disjunction is the 
question asked in the Qur'an: “Say, who 
provides for you (see SUSTENANCE) from the 
heaven and the earth?” followed by the 
answer: “Say, God and you or we are 
either rightly guided or in manifest error” 
(Q 34:24). From this, we are justified in 
inferring that God is the provider and we, 
as well as the infidels who question this 
proposition, are in manifest error. 

It is not without interest to note that, in 
developing this system of qur’anic logic, 
al-Ghazali actually refers to his two other 


treatises of conventional logic, Mz ‘yar al- 
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‘alm, the “Criterion of knowledge” and the 
shorter Mthakk al-nazar, the “Touchstone of 
speculation,” in which, he says, he had re- 
futed the ten deceptions of Satan (see 
DEVIL), which he does not list (Qustas, 42 f). 
The chief advantage of the principles he 
has given in al-Qustas consist, according to 
him, in the fact that they are bound to con- 
firm our faith in Muhammad as the infal- 
lible teacher (see IMPECCABILITY), as 
against the Shit imam (q.v.), who is in tem- 
porary occultation, as al-Ghazalt has also 
asserted in his autobiography, al/-—Munqidh, 
the “Deliverance from error.” Moreover, 
the logic of the Qustas, he goes on to argue, 
will be found to be suitable “for measuring 
(or testing) the arithmetical, poetical, phys- 
ical, juridical and theological sciences, as 
well as any real science, which is not purely 
conventional” (ibid., 53). 

Notwithstanding this wild claim, it is 
clear, we believe, that a careful analysis of 
this alleged qur’anic logic would reveal that 
it differs little formally from the traditional, 
Aristotelian scheme al-Ghazalt himself had 
expounded in the “Criterion of knowl- 
edge” and elsewhere. The only difference 
between the two systems consists simply in 
the type of qur’anic instances he cites to 
illustrate his specific logical points. ‘The 
syllogistic rules in both cases are really 


the same. 


God, his existence and his attributes 


The most overwhelming impression the 
Qur'an leaves on its reader is God’s utter 
uniqueness, his omniscience and his soy- 
ereignty or lordship. In the prefatory or 
opening stira (Strat al-Fatiha; see FATIHA), 
God is described as the “Lord of the 
worlds... master of the day of judgment” 
(Q 1:2, 4) and in the near-final Strat al- 
Ikhlas (Q 112), God 1s said to be “the only 
one, the everlasting, who did not beget 
and is not begotten. None is his equal” 
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(Q 112:1-4). This last point is stated more 
dramatically in these words: “Nothing is 
like unto him” (Q 42:11). 

As regards God’s existence, the Qur'an 
provides its readers with ample evidence 
which later theologians and philosophers 
were able to exploit to the full in formulat- 
ing systematic proofs of his existence. In 
the process, they were divided into three 
groups: (1) Those who favored the argu- 
ment from temporal creation (hudith) or 
the argument a novitate mundi; (2) those who 
favored the argument from contingency 
(jawaz) or possibility (¢mkan); and (3) those 
who favored the teleological proof, or the 
argument from providence, as Ibn Rushd 
was later to call it. 

The Ash‘aris and the Mu‘tazilis, who be- 
lieved the world to consist of compounds 
of atoms and accidents, which do not 
endure for two instants of time, argued 
that the world was created by an act of 
divine fiat (amr), which the Qur’an has 
expressed in these words: “Be and it [the 
world] comes to be” (Q 2:117, etc.). Al- 
Kindi, who was the first philosopher to 
formulate the first argument, held that 
both the world and its temporal duration 
are finite, and accordingly must have a 
beginning (muhdath). As such, the world, 
being muhdath, must have an originator, 
muhdith, who created it in time. 

The argument from contingency was 
developed by Ibn Sina, who argues in his 
al-Shifa’, the “Book of healing” (and that of 
al-Naat, “Salvation”), that the series of 
existing entities, being contingent or pos- 
sible, terminates in a being who is non- 
contingent or necessary, whom he calls for 
that reason the necessary being; otherwise 
that series would go on ad infinitum, which 
is absurd (Naat, 271 f.). The Ash‘ari al- 
Juwayni opted for this argument in his lost 
Nizamuyya treatise, as we are told by Ibn 
Rushd. 
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Ibn Rushd favored the teleological argu- 
ment, which is supported by the most 
overwhelming evidence and is truly char- 
acteristically qur’anic. This argument, 
which is the most accordant with the pre- 
cious book, as Ibn Rushd has put it, rests 
on the premise that everything in the world 
is necessarily ordered in accordance with 
the dictates of divine wisdom, so as to 
serve the existence of humankind and their 
well-being on earth. Thus, he invokes 
verses Q 78:6-14, which ask: “Have we not 
made the earth as a wide expanse, and the 
mountains as pegs and [have we not] cre- 
ated you in pairs?... Have we not built 
above you seven mighty heavens; and cre- 
ated a shining lamp (q.v.); brought down 
from the rain-clouds abundant water?” 
Similarly, he invokes Q 25:61, which reads: 
“Blessed is he who placed in the heavens 
constellations (see PLANETS AND STARS) 
and placed therein a lamp and an illumi- 
nating moon (q.v.).” He finally cites verses 
Q 80:24-32, which read: “Let humankind 
consider its nourishment. We have poured 
the water abundantly; then we split the 
earth wide open; then caused the grain to 
grow therein, together with vines and 
green vegetation... for your enjoyment and 
that of your cattle” (cf. Ibn Rushd, Aashf 
152, 198 f.; see GRASSES; AGRICULTURE AND 
VEGETATION). 

All these and similar verses prove, accord- 
ing to Ibn Rushd, the existence of a wise 
creator, who has determined willfully that 
the world and everything in it was intended 
to be subservient to the existence and well- 
being of humankind. 

A closely related argument that is em- 
bodied in the Qur'an, according to Ibn 
Rushd, is that of invention (ikhitra). This 
argument is supported by a series of verses, 
such as Q 22:73 which reads: “Surely, those 
upon whom you call, beside God, will 
never create a fly, even if they band 
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together” (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; 
IDOLS AND IMAGES), or Q 7:185, which 
reads: “Have they not considered the 
kingdom of the heavens and the earth and 
all the things God has created?” Having 
been invented or created, Ibn Rushd con- 
cludes, the world must have an inventor or 
creator, who brought it into being, in the 
first instance. 

For these and other reasons, Ibn Rushd 
was critical of the first two traditional 
arguments. To begin with, the argument 
from the temporal creation of the world as 
formulated by the Ash‘ari in particular and 
the mutakallimin in general, rests on the two 
premises of temporality (hudith) and the 
atomic composition of existing entities. 
Now, neither of these premises is demon- 
strable in a conclusive way and each is too 
abstruse to be readily understood by the 
learned, let alone the masses at large. As a 
good Aristotelian, Ibn Rushd was opposed 
to the thesis of atomic composition of sub- 
stance as well as the creation of the world 
in time, expressed in the Arabic sources 
as temporality (hudith), the antithesis of 
eternity. 

Secondly, the argument from contingency 
or possibility runs counter to the incon- 
trovertible maxim that everything in the 
world is causally determined by its wise 
creator, or maker, who did not abandon it 
to the vagaries of chance (itifag; Ibn 
Rushd, Aashf 200 f.). Here and elsewhere, 
Ibn Rushd inveighs on two fundamental 
grounds against al-Ghazali and the 
Ash‘aris in general for repudiating the con- 
cept of causality: That whoever repudiates 
the necessary causal correlation between 
existing entities (a) repudiates divine wis- 
dom, and (b) repudiates the very concept 
of reason, which is nothing but the faculty 
of apprehending causes (Ibn Rushd, 
Tahafut, 522). 

As for the attributes of God, the Muslim 
philosophers and theologians alike were 
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inspired by the qur’anic verse which states: 
“Were there other deities than God, they 
[i.e. the heavens and the earth] would have 
indeed been ruined” (Q 21:22); as well as 

Q 23:91, which reads, “God did not take 

to himself a child and there was never 
another god with him; or else each god 
would have carried off what he created, 
and some of them would have risen 
against the others.” 

The anti-Trinitarian implications of the 
first part of the second verse are not dif- 
ficult to see. Accordingly, as mentioned 
above, many of the debates with, or pole- 
mical writing against, the Christians, 
turned on the question of the Trinity. The 
Neoplatonists among the philosophers, 
such as al-Farabr and Ibn Sina, inspired by 
the teaching of Plotinus (d. 270 c.z.), built 
their cosmology and metaphysics around 
the pivotal concept of “the one” or “the 
first” [being]. Thus, al-Farabt, the founder 
of Muslim Neoplatonism, opens his opus 
magnum, al-Madina al-fadila, the “Virtuous 
city,” with a discourse on the first (being), 
who is the first cause of all existing entities, 
is free from all imperfections and is entirely 
distant from everything else. In addition, 
he has no equal or partner (sharik), has no 
opposite and is therefore utterly unique. 
His uniqueness, al-Farabt goes on to argue, 
follows from the fact that “his existence, 
whereby he is distinct from all other exist- 
ing entities, is nothing other than that 
whereby he exists in himself” (Farabi, 
Madina, 30). In short, God’s uniqueness is 
synonymous with his existence, which is 
identical with his essence. 

Another sense of unity, as applied to the 
first being, is then given as indivisibility, 
from which al-Farabt infers that he is in- 
definable since the parts of the definiendum 
are reducible to the causes of its existence 
or its components, which in the case of the 
first being is impossible. 

Other Neoplatonists, including Ibn Sina, 
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followed al-Farabi’s example in asserting 
the unity, indivisibility and indefinability of 
the first being, whom Ibn Sina calls the 
necessary being. Ibn Sina, however, denied 
that the necessary being has an essence, 
exposing himself to the vehement stric- 
tures of Ibn Rushd, Aquinas and others, 
who regarded the identity of existence and 
essence in God as incontrovertible. That 
identity was in a sense the hallmark of 
God’s uniqueness. 

The other attributes, known collectively 
as the seven attributes of perfection, con- 
sisted of knowledge, life, power, will, 
speech, hearing and sight. Those attributes 
were regarded by the philosophers and the 
Muttazilis, despite allegations by their 
opponents to the contrary, as identical 
with the divine essence (dhat), whereas the 
Ash‘aris regarded them as distinct from 
that essence. The most heated controversy 
raged around the two active attributes of 
speech and will. With respect to the first 
attribute, the controversy centered on the 
question of how God’s eternal speech can 
be embodied in a temporal document, i.e. 
the Qur'an. With respect to the second 
attribute, the question was asked: How can 
God will the creation of the universe in 
time, without a change in his essence? 

In response to the first question, the 
Muttazilis simply asserted that the Qur’an, 
as God’s speech, was created in time — re- 
jecting the rival Hanbali thesis of its eter- 
nity — on the ground that this would 
entail a multiplicity of eternal entities. 

For them, the only eternal entity is God, 
who is entirely one and whose attributes 
are identical with his essence. For that 
reason, the Mu'tazilis labeled themselves 

as the “people of divine unity and justice.” 
The Hanbalis and the Ash‘aris, relying 

on the qur’anic references to the Qur’an 

as the “preserved tablet” (q.v.; Q 85:22) and 
the “mother of the book” (Q 3:7; 13:39; 
43:4) insisted that, as Ahmad b. Hanbal put 
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it: “The Qur'an is God’s eternal (gadim) 
and uncreated speech,” a position to which 
he stuck adamantly, despite the persecution 
and vilification to which he was exposed, 
in the wake of the afore-mentioned in- 
quisition (mthna) imposed by the caliph 
al-Ma’min. 

Faced with the problems which the cre- 
ation of the world in time raised, the 
Hanbalis took an entirely agnostic line, 
whereas the Ash‘aris took the more sophis- 
ticated line of proposing that God created 
the world in time by an act of eternal will. 
That thesis was rejected by the philoso- 
phers on the ground that, as Ibn Rushd 
was to argue in his rebuttal of al-Ghazalt, 
God’s eternal will entails logically an eter- 
nal creation, which the Ash‘aris rejected. 
For the world to come into being in time, 
subsequent to God’s willing it from all 
time, entails the absurdity that an infinite 
lapse of time intervened between his will- 
ing and his action due to some outward 
impediment or some deficiency on his part. 
It follows, as Ibn Rushd argues, that the 
world, as the product of God’s willing and 
doing, must be supposed to have existed 
from all time, or as the Latin scholastics 
were later to put it, to be the product of 
God’s creatio ab aeterno, or eternal creation. 
For, of the two modes of creation or origi- 
nation of the world, the “continuous” and 
the “discontinuous” (da@im and mungati), as 
Ibn Rushd calls them, the former — con- 
tinuous — creation (ihdath daim) is more 
appropriately predicated of God, whose 
creative designs can never be thwarted by 
any impediment or deficiency (Ibn Rushd, 
Tahafut, 162). 

Notwithstanding, Ibn Rushd was never 
fully reconciled to the concept of eternal 
will, as predicated of God. He accuses 
al-Ghazali of conceiving of divine will as 
analogous to human will and asserts that 
the modality of God’s will, like the modality 
of his knowledge, is unknowable (ibid., 149). 
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The other attributes of life, power and 
knowledge, asserted so dramatically in the 
Quran, did not, on the whole, raise serious 
problems. Hearing and sight were likewise 
asserted on the authority of the Qur'an 
which speaks of God as all-seeing (basir) 
and all-hearing (sami). For the philoso- 
phers, such as al-Kindi and Ibn Rushd, 
those two attributes are predicable of God 
on the ground that his knowledge encom- 
passes all objects of cognition, whether 
intelligible or perceptible. 


The creation of the world 
The Quran speaks of God’s creative 
power in the most dramatic terms. He cre- 
ated the world in six days and then sat 
upon the throne (Q 7:54; 10:3; 32:4! 57:4)3 
he creates by a sheer act of divine fiat, for 
if he wills anything, he bids it to be and it 
comes to be (Q 2:117; 16:40; 36:82; 40:40). 
He has created “everything in truth” 
(Q 45:22; 46:3), for “we have not created 
the heavens and the earth and what lies 
between them as sport,” as Q 44:38 puts it. 
What the purpose of creation is, is left un- 
defined but in Q 51:56, it is stated, “I have 
not created the jinn (q.v.) and humankind 
except to worship me.” The mutakallimin, 
almost without exception, interpreted the 
Quran to mean that God created the 
world ex nihilo and in time. A variety of 
terms are used in the Quran to highlight 
God’s creative might, such as creator 
(khaliq), cleaver (fater), originator (badi, 
mubdi), fashioner (bari’) and so on. 
Although the philosophers did not ques- 
tion the fact of creation or bringing the 
world into being, they tended to steer clear 
of the term fhalig (creator) and khalq (cre- 
ation) and to substitute for the first such 
terms as bari’ (al-R4z1), sani‘ (Ibn Rushd), 
muhdith (al-Kindt) and for the second ibda‘ 
(Ibn Sina), zhdath or gad (Ibn Rushd), and so 
on. Al-Kindi went so far as to coin the two 
terms mu ‘ayyis — “maker,” from aysa (to 
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be), the antonym of /aysa — and the 
parallel term muhawwi — from the Arabic 
pronoun huwa, “he,” or its Syriac 
equivalent — to express God’s role as the 
creator of the world out of nothing. 

The Neoplatonists, as we have seen, sub- 
stituted for the concept of creation that of 
emanation (sudir, fayd), derived ultimately 
from Plotinus, founder of Greek Neo- 
platonism, and his successor, Proclus. The 
universe, according to the emanationist 
view, is not the product of God’s creative 
power or will, in the strict sense, but an 
eternal and necessary emanation or 
procession from God’s very substance. 
According to this emanationist view, God 
(the one or first, i.e. being) generates, by an 
eternal act of overflowing, the first intellect 
(nous), followed by a series of intellects, 
culminating in the tenth or active intellect, 
followed by the soul (psyche) and finally 
matter. The lower world consists of an 
infinite variety of compounds of form and 
matter, whose simplest ingredients are the 
four elements of Aristotelian physics, fire, 
air (see AIR AND WIND), water and earth. 

The philosophers questioned whether the 
Qur'an explicitly supports the mutakalh- 
min’s concept of creation (khalq), ex nihilo 
and in time. Ibn Rushd, who rejected the 
Avicennian thesis of emanation while re- 
taining the concept of eternal creation 
(thdath da’im), as we have seen, argues that a 
number of verses in the Qur’an, such as 
Q 11:7, imply, on the surface, the eternity of 
the universe. That verse reads: “It is he 
who created the heavens and the earth in 
six days, and his throne was upon the 
water,” which implies the eternity of water, 
the throne and the time that measures 
their duration. Similarly, verse Q 41:11, 
which states that “he arose to heaven while 
it was smoke,” implies that the heaven was 
created out of a pre-existing matter, which 
is smoke, rather than out of nothing as the 
mutakallimin claim (Ibn Rushd, Fasi, 42 f.). 
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What rendered the concept of eternity 
entirely nefarious from the Ash‘art point of 
view in particular and that of the mutakalli- 
mun in general was the contention that it 
appeared to entail a limitation of God’s 
power to act freely, to create or not create 
the world at any time of his own choosing. 
The philosophers, including Ibn Rushd, as 
we have seen, rejected this contention on 
the ground that eternal creation was more 
in keeping with God’s perfection. It en- 
sured that creating the world involved no 
change in his essence and that his power, 
being infinite, could not be barred by some 
impediment or deficiency from bringing 
the world into being from all time. 

Contrary to the philosophers, God’s 
creation of the world, like his other ac- 
tions or decisions, was represented by the 
mutakallimun as miraculous, or independent 
of any conditions other than the divine 
will, spoken of in the Qur'an as the divine 
command (amr). For this reason, they were 
led to reject the Aristotelian concept of 
necessary causation, insofar as it entailed 
that other causes or agents, whether vol- 
untary or involuntary, operated in the 
world beside God. For al-Ghazali (Tahafut, 
276), who held that God is the sole agent, 
that claim runs counter to the consensus 
of the Muslim community that God 1s able 
to do whatever he pleases in a miraculous 
way. 

On the question of the end of the world, 
the philosophers tended to assert the post- 
eternity (abadiyya) of the world, as a coun- 
terpart to its pre-eternity (azaliyya, qidam). 
They were charged on this account by al- 
Ghazali with heresy (q.v.) or innovation 
(q.v.; tabdv‘), rather than the more serious 
charge of irreligion (takfir; see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF). For the philosophers, whether 
Neoplatonists, like Ibn Sina, or Aristote- 
lians, like Ibn Rushd, the post-eternity of 
the world was a consequence either of the 


eternity of prime matter and time (as 
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Aristotle held) or the eternal procession of 
the universe from the one (as Plotinus 
held). The two major exceptions were al- 
Kindi, who adhered, as we have seen, to 
the quranic view of creation in time and 
ex nihilo (huduth) and al-Razi, who main- 
tained a central metaphysical conception 
of five coeternal principles (see above: mat- 
ter, space, time, the soul and the creator; cf. 
Fakhry, History, 121). Al-Razi adhered to a 
picturesque view of the creation of the 
world by the creator (al-bari’) out of the 
three co-eternal principles of space, time 
and matter to serve as the stage upon 
which the soul’s infatuation with a sister 
co-eternal principle, matter, could be 
requited. Once the union of these two 
sister-principles is achieved, the soul is led 
eventually to rediscover its original essence 
as a denizen of the intelligible world, 
through the therapeutic function of phi- 
losophy; the material world will then, 
according to al-Razi, cease to exist and 
the soul will in Platonic fashion regain its 
original abode in the higher world (Fakhry, 
History, 101). 

The mutakallimin without exception re- 
jected the thesis of post-eternity as inimical 
to God’s unlimited creative power. Their 
position was in line with those qur’anic 
verses, such as Q 55:26-7, which explicitly 
indicate that nothing remains forever: once 
the world is destroyed or ceases to exist, all 
perishes except the “face of your lord” (see 
FACE OF GOD). 


Ethics and eschatology 


The Mu‘tazilis were the first genuine moral 
theologians of Islam. Their ethical specu- 
lation bore, from the start, on such fun- 
damental issues as the justice of God, the 
nature of right and wrong, the capacity 
(istuta‘a) or power of the agent to act freely 
and the genuine meaning of responsibility 
(q.v.) or accountability, as a logical corol- 
lary of free will. 
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The precursors of the Mu‘tazilis in the 
first/seventh century, known as the Qada- 
ris, were the first to challenge the tradi- 
tionalist view that all human actions are 
predetermined by God, for which the hu- 
man agent cannot be held responsible. The 
early Umayyad caliphs, as we have seen, 
welcomed the determinists’ view as a 
means of justifying their repressive poli- 
cies, contending that, however cruel or 
heinous, their crimes or transgressions 
were part of the divine decree (gada), 
which cannot be questioned. 

For the Muttazilis, who rationalized what 
was in part a natural response to the politi- 
cal excesses of the Umayyads, God, who is 
just and wise, cannot perpetrate or sanc- 
tion actions which are morally wrong. ‘To 
substantiate this claim, they undertook to 
demonstrate that God was truly just, that 
human actions are known to be right or 
wrong in themselves, and that the human 
agent 1s both free and responsible for his 
deeds and misdeeds. 

Despite their rationalist stand on these 
issues, the Mu'tazilis sought a basis for 
these propositions in the Qur’an. Apart 
from this, a careful perusal of the qur’anic 
verses which bear on all three questions 
would reveal that the textual evidence is 
equally weighted in favor of both inde- 
terminism and determinism and allows for 
divergent interpretations, as in fact the his- 
tory of Islamic theology (kalam) shows. 

Although justice is not predicated in posi- 
tive terms of God, there are numerous 
verses in the Qur'an, which assert that: 
“God [or your lord] is not unjust to the 
[human] servants” (cf. Q 3:182; 41:46). In 
Q 28:50, 46:10, etc., God is said “not to 
guide the unjust people [aright],” and in 
Q 16:90, God is said to “enjoin justice, 
charity and giving to kinsmen (see KIN- 
sHip),” reinforced by the statement that 


“he forbids indecency (see MODESTY; 
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ADULTERY AND FORNICATION), wrong- 
doing and oppression (q.v.).” 

Overwhelmed by the parallel spectacle 
of God’s absolute power and majesty, as 
depicted in the Quran, the determinists 
(jabriyya) and traditionalists could not rec- 
oncile themselves to the notion of God 
submitting, like human agents, to a higher 
canon of right and wrong. In fact, they 
adhered to the maxim that right is pre- 
cisely what God commands, evil what he 
has prohibited, and accordingly his actions 
cannot be described as either just or un- 
just. As al-Ghazalt has put it, to predicate 
justice or injustice of God is as frivolous as 
predicating playing or frolicking of the 
wall or the wind. 

The Muttazilis insisted from the start, 
however, that responsibility entailed the 
ability of the agent to discriminate be- 
tween good and evil, right and wrong. In 
addition to such discrimination, the agent 
should be able to choose freely; otherwise 
no merit would attach to his actions, which 
would be no different from mechanical or 
involuntary reactions, such as convulsions, 
trembling or the like. 

The two qur’anic terms on which the 
Muttazilis seized to describe the intrinsic 
property of goodness or badness predi- 
cated of human actions were al-ma Tif, 
“approved,” and al-munkar, “disapproved.” 
Demanding or commanding the “ap- 
proved” and prohibiting the “disapproved” 
were then posited as one of their five fun- 
damental principles (see VIRTUES AND 
VICES, GOMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). 

If we turn to the qur’anic text, we will 
find that right actions are, in general, spo- 
ken of as acts of obedience (ta Gi), vicious 
actions as acts of disobedience (q.v.; 
ma ‘asin). The term applied frequently to 
the first category of action is barr, “right- 
eousness,” khayr, “goodness,” qist, “equity,” 
or ma Tif, “approved,” whereas the term 
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applied to the second category is ithm, 
“wickedness,” wizr, “burden, sin,” or 
munkar, “disapproved” (see GOOD DEEDS; 
EVIL DEEDS). 

In a number of verses, the Qur'an speaks 
in laudatory terms of people who discrimi- 
nate between those two categories. Thus, 
Q 3:104 reads: “Let there be among you a 
nation calling to goodwill (al-khayr), bid- 
ding the right (al-ma rif) and forbidding 
the wrong (al-munkar). These are the pros- 
perous.” In Q 3:114, the People of the Book 
(q.v.) are commended as those “who be- 
lieve in God and the last day, bid the right 
and forbid the wrong, hastening to do the 
good deeds.” In the next verse, it is stated 
“that whatever good they do, they will not 
be denied it. God knows well the godfear- 
ing” (see FEAR). The deontological implica- 
tions of this and similar verses are clear; 
the distinction between good and evil, right 
and wrong is explicit and God’s pleasure or 
displeasure consequently is explicit, too. 

As for human responsibility for freely 
chosen actions or, as the Qur'an puts it, 
what an individual has “earned” or 
“acquired” (kasaba and tktasaba), the 
Qur'an is categorical that the righteous 
and the wicked are bound to meet with 
their appropriate punishment or reward in 
the hereafter (see EsScHATOLOGY). Thus, 

Q 42:30 reads: “Whatever calamity might 
hit you is due to what your hands have 
earned (kasabat).” Q 2:281 reads: “Fear a 
day when you will be returned to God; 
then each soul will be rewarded [fully] for 
what it has earned, and none shall be 
wronged.” Similarly, Q 2:286 reads: “God 
does not charge any soul beyond its capac- 
ity. It will get what it has earned and 

will be called to account for what it has 
acquired.” 

Set against these and similar verses, there 
are numerous verses in the Quran which 


support the contrary or determinist thesis, 
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according to which God’s decrees are 
irreversible and unquestionable. ‘Thus, 

Q 54:49 reads: “We have created every- 
thing in measure (bi-gadarin)” and Q 13:8, 
which reads: “Everything with him is 
according to a certain measure.” Finally, 
Q 64:11 reads, “No disaster befalls you 
on earth or in yourselves but is in a book 
before we created it.” 

The concepts of measure and book in 
these and other verses clearly indicate that 
human actions, as well as their conse- 
quences, are part of the divine decree and 
will not escape God’s ineluctable reckoning 
on the day of judgment. The book in ques- 
tion appears to be identified with the “pre- 
served tablet” (Q 85:22), on which the 
Quran was originally inscribed and is the 
embodiment of the divine decree, which 
admits of no alteration (see HEAVENLY 
BOOK; REVISION AND ALTERATION). This 
is forcefully brought out in Q 85, called 
appropriately Sirat al-Burij, “he Con- 
stellations,” which asks rhetorically in verse 
g: “To whom belongs the dominion of the 
heavens and the earth?” adding “God is 
witness of everything” (see WITNESSING 
AND TESTIFYING). Then, after assuring the 
righteous of their well-earned reward in 
heaven, and the unbelievers of their even- 
tual consignment to hell, the supreme pre- 
rogative of God, “the lord of the glorious 
throne,” 1s reasserted and the wicked are 
reminded that “the vengeance (q.v.) of 
your lord is surely terrible.” (Q 85:12). 

As far as the theological controversy is 
concerned, the early determinists, such as 
Jahm b. Safwan (d. 128/745) and al- 
Husayn b. Muhammad al-Najjar (d. mid- 
dle of the third/ninth century), as well as 
the whole class of Ash‘aris, adhered to a 
theodicy in which God’s creative power 
was absolute and his decrees irreversible. 
Thus, al-Ash‘ari writes in Aitab al-Ibana, 
the “Book of clarification”: 
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We believe that God Almighty has created 
everything by bidding it to be, as he says 
[in Q 16:40]: “Indeed, when we want a 
thing to be, we simply say to it ‘Be’ and it 
comes to be; that there is nothing good or 
evil on earth except what God has pre- 
ordained;... that there is no creator but 
God and that the deeds of the creatures 
are created and pre-ordained by God, as 
he says [in Q 37:96]: “God created you and 
what you make.” 


As regards the universal sway of provi- 


dence, al-Ash‘ari continues: 


We believe that good and evil are the prod- 
uct of God’s decree and pre-ordination 
(qada@ wa-qadar)... and we know that what 
has missed us could not have hit us, or 
what has hit us could not have missed us 
and that the creatures are unable to profit 
or injure themselves without God’s leave 
(Ash‘art, [bdna, 23 f£.; McCarthy, Theology, 
238 f.). 


The leading Ash‘art doctors of the next 
two centuries, such as al-Baqillant (d. 403/ 
1013), al-Baghdadi (d. 429/1037), al- 
Juwayni (d. 478/1085) and al-Ghazali 

(d. 505/1111), developed and systemized 
the teaching of the master. ‘To rationalize 
this deterministic view, they developed an 
“occasionalist” theory according to which 
the world consists of indivisible particles 
(atoms) and accidents, which God continu- 
ously creates and recreates as long as he 
wishes their compounds to endure. When 
God wishes them to cease to exist, he just 
stops the process of continuous creation or, 
as some Ash‘aris had put it, he creates the 
accident of annihilation (fana’) but in no 
substratum and then the world would cease 
to exist at once. Justice and injustice, as 
al-Ash‘art had taught, consisted in what 
God commands or prohibits, and humans 
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have no share in the production of their 
actions, which the Muttazilis had attrib- 
uted to them, considering people to be free 
agents. To moderate the extreme deter- 
minism of Jahm b. Safwan and his follow- 
ers, however, they made a purely verbal 
concession, based on those qur’anic verses, 
which, as already mentioned, speak of 
acquisition or earning (kasaba, tktasaba) the 
merits or demerits of the actions by the 
agent. They continued to hold, nonethe- 
less, that God creates both the choice and 
the action. 

In the field of eschatology, the Qur'an 
had depicted the fate of humans in the 
hereafter in such dramatic terms, espe- 
cially in the Meccan siras, that pious souls, 
especially among ascetics and mystics (see 
ASCETIGISM; SAINT), were later obsessed 
with the spectacle of hell and its horrors 
drawn in these stiras; while others, espe- 
cially poets, dwelt on the delectable plea- 
sures of the garden (q.v.), reserved for the 
righteous in the life to come. Thus, a num- 
ber of stiras bear such expressive titles as 
“The Earthquake” (Strat al-Zalzala, Q 99), 
“The Calamity” (Sarat al-Qari‘a, Q 101), 
“Worldly Increase” (Sarat al-Takathur, 

Q 102), “The Chargers” (Strat al-‘Adiyat, 
Q 100), “The Clear Proof” (Strat al-Bayy- 
ina, Q 98) and “The Overwhelming Day” 
(Strat al-Ghashiya, Q 88) to highlight the 
picture of hell and its horrors (see HELL 
AND HELLFIRE). People on the last day are 
said to be “like scattered butterflies and 
the mountains like tufted wool” (Q 101:4-5) 
and “faces on that day shall be downcast, 
laboring and toiling; roasting in a scorch- 
ing fire; given to drink from a boiling 
spring” (Q 88:2-5; see SPRINGS AND FOUN- 
TAINS). By contrast, the righteous are 
promised the most bounteous rewards in 
glowing terms, as in Q 88:8-16: “Faces on 
that day shall be blissful; well-pleased with 
their endeavor; in a lofty garden; wherein 
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no word of vanity is heard (see Gossip); 
wherein 1s a flowing spring; wherein are 
upraised couches, and cups passed round 
(see CUPS AND VESSELS), and cushions in 
rows, and carpets spread out.” 

For the Muslim philosophers, life after 
death raised the most acute questions (see 
DEATH AND THE DEAD}; BURIAL; SALVA- 
TION). Some, like al-Kindi, concurred with 
the mutakallimun in adhering to the thesis of 
bodily resurrection and the attendant plea- 
sures or tortures of paradise or hell, as em- 
bodied in the Quran. In support of this 
thesis, al-Kindi quotes Q 36:78 f., which 
refer to God’s supreme power to “bring the 
bones back to life, once they are withered 
and to bring opposites from opposites,” as 
he does in causing fire to come from green 
trees (Q 36:80). 

Other philosophers, such as al-Farabt 
and Ibn Sina, while conceding the immor- 
tality of the soul, were embarrassed by the 
quranic thesis of bodily resurrection. 
Accordingly, they tried to interpret this 
resurrection in a variety of ways, which the 
mutakallmun found unacceptable. For al- 
Farabi, the soul’s fate after leaving the 
body will depend on the degree of its 
apprehension of true happiness and its 
vocation as an inhabitant of the intelligible 
world. Upon separation from their bodies, 
souls will partake of a growing measure of 
happiness, as they join successive throngs 
of kindred souls in the intelligible world. 
Those souls, however, whose happiness 
consisted in clinging to bodily pleasures in 
this world, will continue to pass from one 
body to the other endlessly. Wayward souls 
will continue to be embodied in lower 
material forms until they have degenerated 
to the bestial level, whereupon they will 
simply perish. What adds to the misery of 
such wayward souls, as they pass through 
this cycle of transmigration, is the per- 


petual agony which they will suffer upon 
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separation from the body and its pleasures, 
for which they will continue to yearn, until 
they perish completely (Farabi, Ah/ al- 
madina, 118). 

Al-Farabr’s spiritual disciple and succes- 
sor, [bn Sina, was committed to the view, 
adhered to by almost all the Muslim phi- 
losophers, especially the Neoplatonists 
among them, that the soul’s perfection 
consists in achieving “conjunction” (itisal) 
with the active intellect. This is the pre- 
condition of true happiness and the war- 
rant of the soul’s becoming, once it fulfilled 
its intellectual vocation, a replica of the 
intelligible world to which it originally be- 
longed, prior to its descent into the body. 
Those souls which have fallen short of this 
condition, by virtue of their attachment to 
the body and its cares, will suffer misery 
consequent upon the unwanted separation 
from the body. But once they are freed 
from this misery by attaining the level of 
apprehension proper to them, they will be 
able to partake of that intellectual pleasure 
which is “analogous to that blissful condi- 
tion proper to the pure, living entities (..e. 
spiritual substance) and is greater and 
nobler than any other pleasure” (Ibn Sina, 
Naat, 330). 

Ibn Sina, however, recognizes in addition 
to this intellectual condition of which the 
soul will partake upon separation from the 
body a scriptural (shar) one, that resur- 
rection “which is received from scripture 
(shar‘) and can only be demonstrated by 
recourse to the holy law (shari‘a) and assent 
to prophetic reports” (ibid., 326). “Thus, 
the true law,” Ibn Sina writes, “which 
Muhammad our Prophet has brought us, 
has set forth the nature of the happiness 
and misery in store for the body” (ibid., 
326; see JOY AND MISERY). Ibn Sina does 
not call into question this bodily happiness 
but continues to hold that there is a 
higher intellectual happiness which the 
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“metaphysical philosophers” are intent on 
seeking in “proximity to God,” which the 
mystics (Sifis) have placed at the center 
of their teaching and which is confirmed, 
according to Ibn Sina, by the “true holy 
law” of Islam. 

Ibn Rushd, despite his divergence from 
Ibn Sina and the Neoplatonists generally, 
tended to agree with this conciliatory 
position. Resurrection or survival after 
death (ma‘ad), as he prefers to call it, is a 
matter on which “all the religious laws or 
creeds are in agreement and which the 
demonstrations of the philosophers have 
affirmed.” After distinguishing three 
Islamic views of happiness and misery, 
which although generically different only 
in point of duration, degree of corporality 
or spirituality, he goes on to argue that the 
crass corporal resurrection entertained by 
the vulgar is untenable. According to that 
view, the soul, upon resurrection, will be 
reunited to the same body it dwelt in dur- 
ing its terrestrial existence. How is it pos- 
sible, he then asks, for the same body 
which was reduced to dust upon death, 
then changed into a plant on which an- 
other man has fed, and then turned into 
semen which gave rise to another person, 
to enter into the makeup of a resurrected 
person? It is more reasonable, Ibn Rushd 
holds, to assert that the risen soul will be 
united on the last day to a body, which is 
analogous, but not identical, with its origi- 
nal body (Ibn Rushd, Tahdafut, 586). In fact, 
religious creeds are in agreement regarding 
the reality of survival after death, he goes 
on to explain, but are nevertheless in dis- 
agreement on its modality (si/a). Some 
creeds, by which he probably meant the 
Christian, regard it as spiritual, whereas 
others, by which he meant Islam, regard it 
as doubly corporeal and spiritual. If, how- 
ever, we probe the difference between the 
various creeds on this question, we will 


find, he argues, that they are reducible to 
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the mode of “representation” (¢amthil) or 
idiom used by each one of them in describ- 
ing the misery or happiness reserved to the 
wicked or righteous in the life to come. To 
the extent that corporeal representations 
are more effective in commanding the as- 
sent of the masses at large, they are prefer- 
able to purely spiritual representations that 
are appreciated only by the intellectually 
gifted, including the philosophers in gen- 
eral. Thus it appears, he writes, “that the 
(corporeal) representation found in this our 
own region (i.e. Islam) is more effective in 
leading to understanding, where the major- 
ity of humankind are concerned, and in 
moving their soul in that direction... 
whereas spiritual representation is less 
effective in moving the souls of the masses” 
(Ibn Rushd, Aashf 244). Wluminationist 
(Ishraqi) philosophers, such as al-Shirazi 
(d. 1050/1641), who recognized the har- 
mony of philosophy and mysticism 
(Stifism) for the first time in Islamic history, 
tended to follow the lead of Ibn Sina on 


this and similar questions. 


Conclusion 


This article has shown that the Qur'an 
speaks in the first place of wisdom (hzkma), 
both in the Greek sense of sophia and the 
Semitic or biblical sense of divine revela- 
tion to Muhammad, Jesus and the Hebrew 
prophets. In the second place, it urges the 
believers to contemplate the wonders of 
creation, to reflect, to consider and ponder 
the mysterious ways of God. Such con- 
templation, reflection, consideration and 
pondering are the hallmarks of the philo- 
sophical method as it was applied to the 
theological and ethical questions which 
preoccupied the mutakallimin and the phi- 
losophers from the earliest times. 

The major problems around which con- 
troversy in theological and philosophical 
circles turned centered on such questions 
as the existence of God, the creation of the 
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world, the destiny of humans in the here- 
after and the rationality and justice of 
God’s ways as creator and providential 
ruler of the world. As the controversy be- 
tween the philosophers and the theologians 
intensified, the latter split into two rival 
groups, the pro-philosophical, led by the 
Muttazilis, and the anti-philosophical, led 
by the Hanbalis and the Ash‘aris. Naturally 
enough, both groups sought support in the 
Quran for their conflicting interpretations 
of those ambiguous passages which bear 
directly or indirectly on the problems in 
question. Some theologians and jurists 
confined the prerogative of interpreting 
the so-called “ambiguous” passages of the 
Quran to God; others, including some 
philosophers, extended this prerogative to 
the learned or specially gifted, as Ibn 
Rushd has done. 

The status of the Quran itself and 
whether it was created in time (makhliq) or 
was eternal (qadim) raised, from the third/ 
ninth century on, the most acute questions 
and led to endless recriminations between 
some theologians, such as the Mu'tazilis, 
and those jurists and tradition-mongers 
(muhaddithin), such as Ibn Hanbal and his 
followers, who insisted that the Qur’an was 
“the eternal and uncreated word of God,” 
relying in the last analysis on those pas- 
sages in the Qur'an itself which speak of 
the “mother of the book” and the “well- 
preserved tablet,” in reference to the origi- 
nal codex on which the Qur’an was 
inscribed since all time. The Ash‘aris, who 
sought an intermediate position between 
the Mu'tazilis and the Hanbalis, tried to 
resolve the conflict by distinguishing be- 
tween the “significations” (dalalat) of the 
words in which the Qur’an is expressed 
and the actual words themselves, written 
(see TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE QUR’AN} 
COLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN; MUSHAF; 
CODIGES OF THE QURAN) or recited (see 
RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN), which could 
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not as such be eternal or uncreated, since 
they belonged to the category of perish- 
able accidents. Some philosophers, includ- 
ing Ibn Rushd, subscribed to this view. In 
popular Muslim consciousness, however, it 
is fair to say that the Hanbali view, which 
stresses the sanctity and inimitability (jaz) 
of the qur’anic text, may be said to have 
triumphed, and the Qur'an continues to- 
day to be regarded by the vast majority of 
Muslims as the miraculous word of God 
(see MIRACLES; MARVELS). Contemporary 
scholars, such as the late Pakistani Fazlur 
Rahman (d. 1988) and the Egyptian Nasr 
Hamid Abii Zayd, who attempted to draw 
a line of demarcation between the human 
and divine aspects of the qur’anic text, or 
to apply the canons of literary or “higher 
criticism” to that text (see CONTEMPORARY 
CRITIGAL PRACTICES AND THE QURAN), 
have been either reprimanded or declared 
infidel (kafir; see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: 
EARLY MODERN AND GONTEMPORARY; 
POST-ENLIGHTENMENT ACADEMIC STUDY 
OF THE QUR’AN). This has served as a 
warning to other contemporary liberal 
scholars or philosophers to avoid this 
highly sensitive subject altogether. 


Majid Fakhry 
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Piety 


Exhibiting loyalty to parents (.e. filial 
piety) or manifesting devotion to God. The 
concept of piety in Arabic can be conveyed 
by the non-qur’anic terms wara‘ and zuhd, 
and the qur’anic words burr, taqwda and thsan. 
(For zuhd as ethics, see Kinberg, Zuhd; see 
also ETHICS AND THE QURAN. /hsdn is often 
used to express filial piety and understood 
by the commentators as bir; see Rahman, 
Major themes, 42.) The following focuses on 
the terms dzrr and taqwa, which are treated 
in the Qur'an as crucial components of 
true belief (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 
Those who practice biry, the abrax and 
those who have taqwa, the muttaqin, or 
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alladhina ttaqi, are mentioned among the 
future dwellers of paradise (q.v.; Q 82:13; 
68:34). The most comprehensive definition 
of the term Jzrr is given in Q 2:177: “It is 
not piety (al-birr) that you turn your faces 
to the east and to the west. [True] piety is 
[this]: to believe in God and the last day 
(see LAST JUDGMENT; APOCALYPSE; 
ESCHATOLOGY), the angels (see ANGEL), the 
book (q.v.), and the prophets (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD), to give of one’s sub- 
stance, [however cherished,] to kinsmen 
(see KINSHIP), and orphans (q.v.), the needy 
(see POVERTY AND THE POOR), the traveler 
(see JOURNEY), beggars, and to ransom the 
slave (see SLAVES AND SLAVERY), to per- 
form the prayer (q.v.), to pay the alms (see 
ALMSGIVING). And they who fulfil their cov- 
enant (q.v.), when they have engaged in a 
covenant, and endure with fortitude mis- 
fortune, hardship and peril (see TRUST AND 
PATIENCE; TRIAL), these are they who are 
true in their faith (q.v.), these are the truly 
godfearing (al-muttaqiin; see also FEAR).” 
This list touches upon interpersonal re- 
lationships as well as human-divine rela- 
tionships, and in this sense it agrees with 
the definition of piety as it appears in 
Webster’s new twentieth century dictionary: 

(1) devotion to religious duties and prac- 
tices; (2) loyalty and devotion to parents, 
family, etc. 

For a more profound understanding, 
however, of the references to piety in the 
Quran, one should examine the qur’anic 
correlation between bzrr and taqwa. The 
ending of Q 2:177 mentions the muttaqin, 
“the godfearing,” and refers to them as 
those who fulfill all the duties presented in 
the first part of the verse, namely those 
who practice bir. Q 2:189 is even clearer 
about the similitude between irr and 
taqwa: “... Piety (al-birr) is not to come to 
the houses from the backs of them (see 
PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN); but 


piety is to be godfearing (al-birru mani 
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ttaqa); so come to the houses by their doors, 
and fear God; haply so you will prosper.” 
In both verses cited above, comparisons 
are made between the true believers and 
the others, either Jews and Christians (see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY) or the pre-Islamic Arabs 
(jahilis; see AGE OF IGNORANCE; SOUTH 
ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC) and the 
early Muslims who did not have the sharv‘a 
(see PATH OR WAY; LAW AND THE QURAN) 
to follow (Qurtubt, Jami§ i, 237, 345). Birr 
in both verses, presents duties, the perfor- 
mance of which indicates true belief, de- 
fined as being godfearing or possessing 
taqwa. Furthermore, Q 5:2 mentions barr 
and taqwa as two complementary elements 
of proper conduct: “... Help one another 
to piety (al-birr) and fear of God (al-taqwa); 
do not help each other to sin and enmity 
(see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; ENEMIES). And 
fear God; surely God is terrible in retribu- 
tion” (see also Q 58:9). The commentators 
on this verse distinguish one term from the 
other by stating that bir implies duties one 
should perform whereas taqwa refers to 
actions from which one should refrain 
(Wahidi, Was, 1, 150). ‘This may be used 
to illuminate the way the two terms relate 
to each other and to clarify the way the 
Qur’an understands piety. Birr is the in- 
clusive term for ethics; it underlies the 
pleasing conduct in daily communal life; it 
is anchored in and stimulated by the feel- 
ing of fear of the one God (taqwa), which is 
fear of the consequences of actions that 
violate the values included under Jzrr (see 
also VIRTUES AND VICES, COMMANDING 


AND FORBIDDING). 
Leah Kinberg 
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Pig see ANIMAL LIFE 


Pilgrimage 


A journey to a holy place, and the religious 
activities associated with it. The words 
most often translated as pilgrimage, both 
in the Qur'an and with regard to Muslim 
ritual (see RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN), are 
hay and ‘umra. The word hay occurs nine 
times in five different verses (in Q 2:189, 
three times; in Q 2:196, three times; and 
once each in Q 2:197, Q 9:3 and Q 22:27), 
‘umra twice in one verse only (Q 2:196) but 
there are also a number of related nominal 
and verbal forms for each. With reference 
to Muslim practice, hay is sometimes dis- 
tinguished as the major pilgrimage, ‘umra 
as the minor, but whether one is speaking 
of the Qur'an or of Muslim practice, the 
word pilgrimage is not really an adequate 
indication of what hay and ‘umra involve. 
The English word commonly suggests a 
journey to a sacred place made as a re- 
ligious act. The focus is on the journey 
itself, even though the pilgrim may par- 
ticipate in religious ceremonies and rituals 
once the object of the pilgrimage has been 
reached. Those who make hay and ‘umra, it 
is true, have nearly always traveled long 
distances to Mecca (q.v.) in order to do so, 
and a substantial part of the journey has to 
be made in the sacral state known as thram, 
but it is the rites and ceremonies that are 
performed after arriving that really con- 
stitute the hay or the ‘umra. If consideration 
is restricted to the relevant qur’anic pas- 
sages without reference to Muslim practice, 
it is questionable how far they evoke the 
idea of pilgrimage as journey, although it 
could not be ruled out that traveling to 
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The traditional Arabic lexicographers 
associate the verbal forms haya and «tamara 
with the idea of travelling to a place (es- 
pecially the sanctuary; see KA‘BA) for the 
purpose of a visit (zzyara) but that possibly 
reflects standard Muslim practice and may 
not be an accurate guide to the basic 
meaning of the words. The roots h7(~) (or 
h-w-j) and “m-r occur in other Semitic lan- 
guages apart from Arabic but it is difficult 
to determine basic meanings for them. ‘The 
use of cognate words to elucidate the 
meaning of hay and ‘umra is complicated by 
the fact that Semiticists sometimes use 
Arabic materials influenced by Islam to 
attempt to clarify the vocabulary of, say, 
Hebrew or south Arabian. H~7(~), it has 
been suggested, has a number of possible 
meanings including procession, round, 
dance or festival. It has been argued that 
basically it refers to the act of dancing or 
processing around an altar or other cultic 
object, and that that relates to the ritual 
of the circumambulation (fawda/) of the 
Ka’ba, which is an important part of both 
hay and ‘umra. In the Bible the Hebrew ha 
is usually translated simply as festival or 
feast, although it could involve the par- 
ticipants in journeying to the place, Jeru- 
salem or elsewhere, where the ha was to be 
held (e.g. Exod 23:14-7; Deut 16:16). In that 
light the Arabic hay might be understood 
as a “pilgrim festival.” ‘The root “m-r is 
harder to document in any sense securely 
related to the Arabic ‘umra. 

As well as the nine qur’anic attestations 
of hay, Q 3:97 proclaims hay (sic) al-bayt (bayt 
referring to the house or sanctuary associ- 
ated with Abraham; see ABRAHAM; HOUSE, 
DOMESTIG AND DIVINE) as a duty owed to 
God for anyone who can find a way to it 
(mani stata‘a ilayhi sabilan). This is the verse 
that is understood as establishing the 
obligation (fard) for every Muslim to make 
hay at least once in his lifetime; possible 
justifications for failing to meet the obliga- 
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tion are discussed in commentary on the 
phrase “for anyone who can find a way to 
it.” Generally, hi is seen as no more than a 
dialectical variant of hay without signifi- 
cance as to meaning, although there are 
some attempts to make distinctions in 
meaning between the two vocalizations. 

Q 2:158 uses the verbal forms haya and 
i‘tamara (man haga l-bayta awi ‘tamara). Q 9:19 
has the noun Ad@, apparently indicating 
someone making /aj, in the context of a 
rhetorical question: “Do you count provid- 
ing water for him who makes fay, and hab- 
itation of al-masjd al-haram (see PROFANE 
AND SACRED), as comparable with believing 
in God and the last day and making jihad 
(q.v.) in the way of God (see PATH OR WAY; 
LAST JUDGMENT; FAITH)?” The references 
to hay and ‘umra sometimes occur in the 
context of more extended passages which 
contain regulations for those making them 
or which relate in some way to the sanctu- 
ary at which they take place. ‘The qur’anic 
verses do not, however, contain sufficient 
detail to enable us to use them as a blue- 
print even for those rituals to which they 
allude, and there are many aspects of the 
Muslim sanctuary and its pilgrimage cer- 
emonies to which no allusion is made in 
the Qur'an. The detailed Islamic regula- 
tions regarding these pilgrimages, there- 
fore, do not depend primarily upon 

qur anic passages. 

Furthermore, it sometimes seems that 
there is a degree of tension between 
Muslim practice or legal doctrines and 
some of the qur’anic materials. The com- 
mentators, naturally, attempt to interpret 
the verses and the more extended passages, 
and to address the problems which they 
raise, with the Muslim forms of haj and 
‘umra in mind. They assume that the pas- 
sages are concerned with the Ka‘ba at 
Mecca and its related sacred places and 
that they not only refer to, but to some 
extent provide a warrant for, the hay and 
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the wmra as we know them from Muslim 
law and practice (see LAW AND THE QUR'AN). 

In some cases, however, the qur’anic 
materials are problematical from that point 
of view, and much of the interest in read- 
ing the commentaries on the verses relat- 
ing to fay and ‘umra consists in observing 
how the texts are accommodated to later 
Muslim assumptions. In general, it seems 
that while there are definite points of con- 
tact (e.g. in terminology and some proper 
names) between the qur’anic passages and 
the pilgrimages as we know them from 
Muslim law and practice, it cannot be said 
that all the scriptural passages fit easily 
with the normative Muslim forms of hay, 
‘umra, and the sanctuary with which they 
are associated. The following examples 
illustrate some apparent disjunctions and 
some of the interpretative strategies that 
seem to be adopted in order to overcome 
them. 

Q 2:158 reads: “Al-Safa and al-Marwa 
(see SAFA AND MARWA) are among the signs 
(sha‘@r) of God. Whoever makes hay of 
the sanctuary (al-bayt) or ‘umra, no wrong 
attaches to him if he makes circumam- 
bulation of the two (la junaha ‘alayhi an 
yattawwafa bi-hima). Whoever performs 
something good voluntarily (wa-man 
tatawwa‘a khayran), God recognizes and 
knows (it).” Gommentators here unani- 
mously identify al-Safa and al-Marwa as 
the two small elevations known by those 
names in Mecca, the former just to the 
south-east, the latter to the north-east, of 
the mosque which contains the Ka‘ba, 
about 400 yards apart. The ritual of the 
Muslim fay and ‘umra includes a seven- 
times-repeated passage between al-Safa 
and al-Marwa, part of which has to be 
covered at a faster than walking pace. For 
that reason the ritual is ordinarily referred 
to as the say (literally, “run”). The com- 
mentators, usually without discussion, 
identify the Islamic say with the circum- 
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ambulation implied in the Qur’an’s an 
yattawwafa bi-hima even though the Islamic 
ritual here can only questionably be de- 
scribed as a circumambulation. In discus- 
sions of the ritual in hadith (see HADITH 
AND THE QURAN) and jurisprudence (igh) 
it is usually referred to as say but fawaf is 
not infrequent. The major issue discussed 
in connection with this verse, however, is 
why it is stated that “no wrong attaches to” 
(la junaha ‘ala) the person who makes the 
tawaf of al-Safa and al-Marwa when it is 
virtually unanimously accepted in Islam 
that the ritual is an integral part of both 
hay and ‘umra. A well-known report tells us 
that ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr asked ‘A’isha (see 
‘A’ISHA BINT ABI BAKR) whether it meant 
that no wrong accrued to a person who 
did not make the fawaf between them, 

an interpretation which she strongly 
rejected. 

There are several variant reports in- 
tended to explain how something which is 
regarded as meritorious, and by most as 
obligatory, should be described as incur- 
ring no wrong (jundh is often glossed as 
ithm, “sin”; see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). 
Most attempt to do so by referring, with 
variant details, to a group, which before 
Islam avoided al-Safa and al-Marwa 
because they were associated with idolatry 
(see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; POLY- 
THEISM AND ATHEISM) and therefore had 
qualms about making the fawa@fof them in 
Islam. The wording of the verse was in- 
tended to reassure them that God did not 
disapprove of the rite once its idolatrous 
associations had been removed. Another 
“occasion of revelation” (see OCCASIONS OF 
REVELATION) report refers to a group that 
did make this fawaf before Islam and were 
puzzled when God ordered the fawdf of the 
Ka‘ba (Q 22:29 is understood to mean that) 
but did not mention the two hills. They 
asked the Prophet whether there was any- 
thing wrong in making the fawdf of al-Safa 
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and al-Marwa and then the verse was 
revealed. 

Some claimed that the passage between 
the two elevations is not an obligatory part 
of the ritual of hay and ‘umra and, in 
addition to suggesting that the verse may 
be read “there is no harm in not making 
circumambulation of the two,” wanted to 
see its concluding words, “whoever vol- 
untarily does something good, God is 
thankful and cognizant,” as a reference to 
the voluntary nature of this say/tawaf- 
That was rejected by the majority who 
insisted that the ritual is an integral part 
of both hay and ‘umra, and said that the 
concluding words of the verse allude to 
those who make a voluntary hay or 
‘umra — it has nothing to do with al-Safa 
and al-Marwa. Among those who insisted 
that the ritual was obligatory, there were 
differences of opinion about the conse- 
quences of failing to perform the passage 
between al-Safa and al-Marwa when mak- 
ing the obligatory once-in-a-lifetime hay 
(higat al-islam): can missing it be compen- 
sated for by a recompense (fidya) of a 
blood offering (see SACRIFICE) like some of 
the other rites, or does it require a return 
to Mecca in person to perform it? There 
are conflicting views on this point. 

Similar problems arise concerning the 
command at the beginning of the long 
verse Q 2:196: “Complete the hay and the 
‘umra for God.” Commentary on this 
phrase is fundamentally concerned to es- 
tablish the distinction between hay and 
‘umra (what rituals each involves) and with 
the issue of whether, as the wording might 
imply, the ‘umra is obligatory (/ard wajib) 
like the ay, or merely voluntary as the 
majority view 1n Islam holds. 

Some proponents of the voluntary nature 
of ‘wmra read that word in the nominative 
case, giving the sense, “complete the hay 
but the ‘wmra is for God....” Others who 
hold this understanding of the voluntary 
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nature of wmra maintained the standard 
reading, with ‘umra in the accusative, but 
argued that “complete” (atimmii) means 
“complete it when you have undertaken to 
perform it.” To the accusation that that 
could mean that the hay also is voluntary, 
they responded by arguing that it is Q 3:97 
and not this verse which establishes the 
obligatory nature for every Muslim of at 
least one hay. ‘Those who held the ‘wmra to 
be obligatory preferred the standard read- 
ing and supported their argument with 
hadiths in which the Prophet included 
‘umra among the obligatory things 
required of a Muslim. Their opponents 
rejected the validity of those hadiths 

and countered with ones proclaiming 

the opposite. 

The continuation of Q 2:196 then pres- 
ents a different problem regarding the ac- 
commodation of the text to extra-qur’anic 
considerations. One immediately notice- 
able and surprising feature in the com- 
mentaries is the amount of attention given 
to the meaning of the expression “if you 
are detained” (fa-in uhsirtum) in the regula- 
tions about what should be done if you are 
unable to fulfil the verse’s initial command 
to “complete the fay and the ‘wmra for 
God.” Generally it is agreed that this 
means, “if you are detained when you have 
undertaken to make hay or ‘umra.” In that 
case, according to the verse, the person 
prevented from fulfilling the injunction 
made at its opening must make “a con- 
venient [animal] offering” (md staysara mina 
l-hady; see CONSECRATION OF ANIMALS) and 
must remain in the sacral state of ihram 
(“do not shave your heads”) until the ani- 
mal offerings arrive at the time and place 
for slaughter (q.v.; hatta_yablugha I-hadyu 
mahillahu). There is, however, quite com- 
plex discussion about the circumstances 
that may lead to detention. Does it mean 
only such things as illness (see ILLNESS AND 


HEALTH), injury to one’s mount, and 
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financial difficulties (see POVERTY AND THE 
POOR); does it refer only to detention by an 
enemy (see ENEMIES) or a human agent 
such as a ruler; or does it cover all of these 
possible causes? ‘Those questions are re- 
lated to the fact that it is widely accepted 
that this verse was revealed at the time 
when the Prophet and his companions 
were prevented by his Meccan opponents 
from completing an intended ‘wmra on 
which they had started (see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD). Most of the reports about 
that incident say that the Prophet ordered 
his companions to slaughter the animal 
offerings (hady) at al-Hudaybiya (q.v.) 
where they had been stopped. Most agree 
that al-Hudaybiya was outside the sacred 
territory (the haram; see SACRED PRE- 
cINncTs), that the Prophet did not imply 
that he and his companions had any fur- 
ther obligations once the hady had been 
slaughtered, but that in the following year 
he went to Mecca and performed an ‘wmra 
(known as ‘wmrat al-qad@ or ‘umrat al-qadwya, 
“the ‘umra of completion”). This tradition 
seems to conflict with the regulations set 
out in Q 2:196 concerning someone who is 
“detained” from completing hay or 

‘umra — that abandoning the sacred state 
should not take place until the animal 
offerings reach their time and place for 
slaughter. The complex and detailed dis- 
cussions in the commentaries on this verse 
display varying attitudes as to whether 
priority should be accorded to the tradi- 
tion about the Prophet’s behavior at al- 
Hudaybiya, to the regulations set out in the 
verse (and further elaborated by some of 
the scholars), or to practicality. Generally 
the Malikis emphasize the importance 

of the tradition about al-Hudaybiya as a 
model for someone intending to make 
‘umra but who is then prevented from com- 
pleting it through detention by an enemy. 
Anyone detained by any other cause must 
not leave the consecrated state (except in 
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the case of an illness the treatment of 
which necessitates this) until he has 
reached Mecca and performed an ‘wmra. 
Al-Tabart’s (d. 310/923; Tafsix, ad loc.) 
account of the Maliki understanding of 

Q 2:196 and of the way in which they relate 
it to their doctrine is, however, hard to un- 
derstand and does not seem completely 
logical. Others give priority to the wording 
of the verse and some attempt to harmo- 
nize it with the Hudaybiya tradition by 
excluding detention by an enemy from the 
cases covered by fa-in uhsirtum. In general, 
the complex arguments of the commenta- 
tors on this part of the verse may be un- 
derstood as the result of their attempts to 
interpret it in the light of existing practice, 
law and other material regarded as rel- 
evant for determining practice. 

A further example of the difficulties 
which arise when attempting to interpret 
the qur’anic material with the Muslim ritu- 
als in mind is provided by Q 2:198-9. 

Q 2:198 tells believers that after making 
ifada (fa-idha afadtum) from ‘Arafat (q.v.) 
they should remember God by al-mash‘ar 
al-haram; the next verse orders them to 
“then” make ifada from where the people 
make it (thumma afidi min haythu afada 
l-nasu). In the Muslim aj rituals, “Arafat, a 
hill about twenty-five kilometers to the east 
of Mecca, is the site of the ceremony of 
the wuqif, without which, according to sev- 
eral traditions and legal authorities, hay is 
invalid. The wuqif, the “standing” ritual, 
takes place on the flat ground on the side 
of the hill towards Mecca on the oth of 
Dhi 1-Hijja. Outside the Qur’an the name 
of the hill often occurs in the form ‘Arafa, 
and the commentators discuss and offer 
various explanations for the seemingly 
feminine plural form of the name in the 
Quran and for its etymology: associating it 
with the verb @rafa, “to know, to recog- 
nize,” they relate various stories involving 


earlier prophets (especially Adam or 
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Abraham) who recognized people or things 
there (see ADAM AND EVE). 

The attempted identification of al-mash‘ar 
al-haram is more complex and, to some ex- 
tent, inconsistent. Al-mash ‘ar is understood 
to mean the same as al-ma‘am, “a place in 
or by which something is known, a place in 
which there is a sign” — here, a place in 
which rituals of the hay take place. State- 
ments attempting to locate al-mash‘ar al- 
haram give various specifications. Common 
to many of them is the idea that it is as- 
sociated with al-Muzdalifa, the destination 
of a procession (ifada) from ‘Arafa in the 
Muslim hay. The simplest statement is of 
the form “all of al-Muzdalifa is al-mash‘ar 
al-haram.” Others are more specific but at 
the same time more confusing, while some 
seem to indicate a much wider area. For 
example, Ibn “Umar is reported to have 
said when he stood “at the furthest part of 
the hills (jzbal) adjoining “Arafat” that “all 
of it is masha@ir to the furthest point of the 
haram.” In notable reports cited by al- 
Tabart, Ibn Jurayj seems not to know the 
location of al-Muzdalifa while ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. al-Aswad said that he could not 
find anybody who could tell him about 
al-mash‘ar al-haram. Al-Tabart comments on 
these traditions in ways which limit their 
apparent significance. The verbal noun 
ifada, literally a “pouring out” or “pouring 
forth,” is understood as referring to a sort 
of hasty procession when the pilgrims pour 
forth from one place, where they have been 
gathered together, to another. The name is 
given to various “processions” involved in 
the hay ceremonies, but it most commonly 
refers to that to al-Muzdalifa from the 
plain in front of the hill of ‘Arafa. At al- 
Muzdalifa the pilgrims spend the night 
before going to Mina on the next day. It 
may be this which leads to the attempts to 
identify al-mash ar al-haram in connection 
with al-Muzdalifa. There is then a problem 
with the command, “then make zfada from 
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where the people make ifada,” at the begin- 
ning of Q 2:199, since it comes after the 
phrase “when you have made ¢/ada from 
“Arafat” in Q 2:198. Some understand the 
same ifada, i.e. that from ‘Arafat to al- 
Muzdalifa, to be referred to in both pas- 
sages and see the latter command as 
addressed specifically to the Quraysh (q.v.) 
of Mecca who, in the Age of Ignorance 
(q.v.3 jahiliyya), belonged to a group called 
the Hums. The Hums, we are told, re- 
garded it as beneath them to go outside the 
haram at the time of the hay. Since ‘Arafat 
lies outside the sacred area, they would not 
go to join in the ¢/ada thence like the rest of 
the people. That explains the apparent 
difficulty of having the command intro- 
duced after the allusion which suggests that 
the duty had already been fulfilled. 
Another approach is to see the ifada com- 
manded in the second passage as different 
from that in the former: while the former is 
that from ‘Arafa to al-Muzdalifa, the latter 
is that from al-Muzdalifa to Mina (some- 
times called the daffa‘). The command is 
understood as addressed to the Muslims 
generally while “the people” (al-nds) is 
interpreted as a reference to Abraham. 
Al-Tabart himself prefers this second pos- 
sibility even though it is a minority one and 
even though it involves explaining how the 
collective nas could refer to a single indi- 
vidual. His reasoning 1s that he does not 
think that God would say “when you have 
made the 2fada” in the previous verse and 
then begin this one with the words “then 
make ifada” if the same ifada was meant 
both times. 

In Q 2:203 the “numbered days” (ayyam 
ma ‘didat) on which we are commanded to 
remember God are generally identified as 
the so-called ayyam al-tashriq of the Muslim 
hay, the three days spent at Mina following 
the slaughter of the animal offerings there. 
The following statement that no sin (thm) 
is incurred by those who “make haste in 
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two days” (man ta‘ayala fi yawmayn) nor by 
those who “delay” (man ta‘akhkhara), so long 
as there is fear (q.v.) of God, is generally 
understood to mean that there is nothing 
wrong with departing from Mina after two 
days nor with doing so after three. Since 
the latter is the normal accepted practice, 
however, that raises the same question 
which we have seen asked about the 
quranic reference to al-Safa and al- 
Marwa: why would God say that no sin 

is incurred by doing something regarded 
as a normal part of the haj rituals? An 
alternative way of interpreting this 

verse — that it is alluding to the Muslim 
belief that a properly accomplished hay 
frees the pilgrim from some or all of his 
sins, and that that applies whether one cuts 
short the ayydm al-tashriq or remains at 
Mina until they have finished — is prob- 
ably to be understood as an attempt to 
avoid the difficulty inherent in the previous 
interpretation. 

The mention in Q 3:96 of the “first house 
(bayt)... at Bakka,” which is naturally 
understood as a reference to the Ka‘ba at 
Mecca (Makka), involves the commenta- 
tors in variant explanations as to why the 
Quran uses the form Bakka. It seems obvi- 
ous that all of the suggested explanations 
are simply attempts to account for some- 
thing of which the commentators had no 
real knowledge, and the way in which it is 
done — e.g. by reference to the crowding 
(izdiham, a word the root of which is said to 
have the same meaning as that of bakka) of 
the people in the circumambulation of the 
Ka‘ba — again illustrates the way in which 
the commentators attempt to relate the 
quranic material to the Muslim pilgrimage 
rituals. 

Finally in this connection there may be 
noted the difficulties the commentators 
have with the expression al-hay al-akbar, 
“the greater haj,” in Q 9:3 (“a proclama- 
tion from God and his messenger to the 
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people on the day of al-hay al-akbar”). Here 
there is considerable diversity in interpre- 
tation of the phrase: some wish to explain 
it as referring to a particular day or par- 
ticular days of the hay rituals — the day of 
the “standing” at ‘Arafa, the day of the 
slaughter of the victims, etc.; most associ- 
ate it with the hay led by Abt Bakr imme- 
diately following the conquest of Mecca by 
the Prophet, but some with the “Farewell 
Pilgrimage” (q.v.) led by the Prophet him- 
self in the last year of his life, and they give 
variant explanations of why the one or the 
other should be called al-hay al-akbar; yet 
others explain it by reference to the distinc- 
tion between the “major” pilgrimage (the 
haj) and the “minor” pilgrimage (the ‘wmra 
which may, allegedly, be called al-hay al- 
asghar), or between a hay combined with an 
‘umra and a hay performed alone. Again it 
seems obvious that the commentators have 
no real understanding of the phrase but try 
to make sense of it by aligning it with 
Muslim practice and, in this case, with tra- 
ditions relating to the life of the Prophet. 
It might be argued that, in spite of dis- 
junctions of the sort illustrated above, the 
quranic materials nevertheless reflect 
institutions and practices that are not radi- 
cally different from those of Islam. Much 
of the qur’anic terminology, after all, is 
used also in Muslim law and ritual prac- 
tice, and the few proper names that occur 
(al-Safa, al-Marwa, ‘Arafat) are those of 
places in or near Mecca. On the other 
hand, it might be thought that the relative 
paucity and lack of detail of the qur’anic 
verses concerning hay and ‘umra make it 
impossible to judge the extent to which 
they envisage the same rites in the same 
places as does classical Islam. Not only are 
some rites and places which are of major 
importance in Muslim practice (e.g. Zam- 
zam, Mina, the wugif, the stoning ritual; 
see STONING; SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS) not 
mentioned at all in the Qur'an, those 
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names which do occur may not indicate 
the same things as they do in classical 
Islam. The traditional accounts of how the 
Meccan sanctuary and the rites associated 
with it came to be incorporated into Islam 
assume a basic continuity. According to 
tradition, the Prophet took over the Ka‘ba 
and the other places in the vicinity of 
Mecca and did not radically change the 
rituals which at the time constituted the 
hay and the ‘umra. He cleansed them of 
the idolatry which polluted them and re- 
stored the pristine monotheism which had 
existed when Abraham built the Ka‘ba 
and summoned humankind to make hay 
and ‘umra, but apart from that he made 
only minor and marginal alterations 

(see HANIF). 

Some scholars have suggested that the 
changes involved in the identification of 
the Meccan sanctuary as the Muslim sanc- 
tuary were more significant. Following 
Snouck Hurgronje and Wellhausen, many 
have argued that the evidence points to a 
unification of a number of originally dis- 
tinct and independent holy places and ritu- 
als in a way that focused them on the 
Ka'‘ba at Mecca. According to that view, 
the hay originally had nothing to do with 
Mecca or the Ka‘ba but concerned Mount 
‘Arafa and other holy places at some dis- 
tance from Mecca. It was the ‘umra which 
was originally the ritual associated with the 
Ka'ba. 

The phrasing of Q 2:158 with its apparent 
concern to reassure the hearers that fawaf 
of al-Safa and al-Marwa was an accept- 
able part of hay or ‘umra has sometimes 
been explained by reference to that idea: it 
reflects an early stage in the process in 
which the rituals of the ‘wmra came to be 
incorporated in the fay and perhaps mir- 
rors the objections of those who ques- 
tioned the validity of that incorporation. 
(For a different approach, see Burton, 
Collection, 12, 16, 30-1.) 
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A particularly difficult passage in Q 2:196 
might also reflect such a development. 
Following the section, discussed above, 
which establishes rules for those “detained” 
from meeting the command to “complete 
the fay and the ‘umra for God,” we then 
read: “and when you are in security, then 
whoever enjoys/benefits from the ‘wmra 
to/for/until the hay (man tamatta‘a bi-l- 
‘umrati ua l-hayt), then [there is incumbent 
upon him] a convenient [animal] offering 
(ma staysara mina |-hady).” 

“When you are in security” (fa-adha amin- 
tum) is understood as meaning “when the 
circumstances which detained you no lon- 
ger pertain.” Commentary then concerns 
itself with the knotty issue of what is 
meant by the ¢amattu‘ referred to in the fol- 
lowing phrase. In their discussions com- 
mentators and other traditional scholars 
also use the forms mut‘a and istimta‘ and 
they reflect a variety of understandings of 
what the phrase means. The relevant 
phrase in Q 2:196 (man tamatta‘a bi-l-‘umrati 
ua l-hayi) is difficult to translate, and at- 
tempts to interpret it reflect ideas current 
in Islamic practice or legal theory. 

What most interpretations have in com- 
mon is that tamattu‘ (or istimta‘ or mut‘a) 
involves a premature abandonment of the 
consecrated state on the part of the pil- 
grim. For example, one of the most com- 
mon understandings of the concept is that 
the pilgrim has begun by intending to per- 
form both ‘wmra and hay and has stated that 
intention when he adopted zhram. On ar- 
riving at Mecca before the hay has started 
he performs an ‘umra and then leaves the 
state of zhram, thus removing restrictions 
regarding such things as toilet, dress and 
sexual activity (see SEX AND SEXUALITY; 
RITUAL PURITY). He remains in this nor- 
mal, desacralized state until the time for 
the hay arrives, when he once more enters 
thram and remains in the sacralized state 


until the ay is over. For that break in thram 
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he is liable to the penalty of an offering or 
something in lieu of it. 

The issue is a contentious one and the 
traditions report disputes about it among 
the Companions and Successors (see 
COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET). In spite of 
this qur’anic verse which treats famattu‘in a 
rather matter-of-fact way even though it 
does say that an offering must be made by 
anyone who takes advantage of it, and in 
spite of traditions which tell us that the 
Prophet told his Companions to avail 
themselves of mut‘a (but one often involv- 
ing a different understanding of it to that 
just summarized) at the time of the 
Farewell Pilgrimage, there are reports that 
some Companions and caliphs (see 
CALIPH) disapproved of and even forbade 
it. The caliph ‘Umar figures prominently 
in such reports. Nevertheless, the Sunni 
schools of law (madhhabs) all recognize the 
validity of the procedure and the Shris (see 
SHI'ISM AND THE QUR’AN) even recommend 
it as the preferred way of performing haj. 

A related verbal form occurs in Q 4:24. 
(ma stamta ‘tum bihi minhunna), where it 
clearly refers to the sexual enjoyment of 
women by men, and the word mut‘@ is more 
widely known as the name of a form of 
temporary marriage (q.v.), where the con- 
tract specifies for how long the marriage 
will last (see also MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE). 
This form of marriage, as is well known, is 
generally rejected by Sunni Islam but it is 
accepted as valid by the Shi'a. In order to 
distinguish between it and the mut‘a that 
may be involved in making pilgrimage it is 
sometimes called mut ‘at al-nisa’ and the lat- 
ter mut‘at al-hay. Traditional scholarship 
and many modern scholars have insisted 
on the essential distinctness of the two 
forms of mut‘a. ‘Ata’ b. Abt Rabah is 
quoted as insisting that the mut‘a connected 
with fay is so called because it involves 
making ‘mra during the months of the hay 
and “enjoying” or “benefiting from” the 
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‘umra for (or until?) the Aaj; it is not so 
called, he insists, because it makes per- 
mitted the enjoyment of women (wa-lam 
tusamma l-mut‘a min alt annahu_yuhallu bi- 
tamattu’ [-nisa’). Some modern scholars, 
however, have argued that the two mut‘as 
were originally closely connected, essen- 
tially that the premature abandonment of 
thram in the case of mut ‘at al-hay was in- 
tended to allow the pilgrim to resume nor- 
mal sexual activity and that the temporary 
liaisons allowed by mut‘at al-nisa’ were 
associated with the making of hay. The 
evidence and competing views have been 
extensively investigated by Arthur Gribetz. 

It may be that this qur’anic passage also 
reflects the merging in early Islamic times 
of the previously distinct rituals of hay and 
‘umra. Vhe preferred way of performing 
hay and ‘umra — whether both separately, 
both combined, or one of them only — is 
much discussed and variously evaluated in 
Muslim law. A few scholars have gone fur- 
ther and envisaged more radical discon- 
tinuities in the development of the Muslim 
sanctuary and the rituals associated with it. 
Some have suggested the transference not 
only of ideas but also of ritual practices 
and nomenclature from other places to 
Mecca at a time in the emergence of Islam 
considerably later than the death of the 
Prophet. ‘The qur’anic materials are not 
inconsistent with such theories which, 
however, really depend on other evidence 
regarding the development of the sanctu- 
ary and the rituals associated with it in 


early Islam. 
Gerald Hawting 
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Pit 


Deep abyss. The qur’anic term hawzya, the 
“pit, abyss,” is related to the verb hawa, 
yahwi, “to fall,” and is generally understood 
as one of the names of hell (see HELL AND 
HELLFIRE). It occurs once in Sirat al- 
Qari‘a (“The Great Calamity,” Q 101), a 
text which depicts the cataclysmic events of 
the apocalypse (q.v.; Q 101:1-5) and the 
weighing of humankind’s deeds on the day 
of judgment (Q 101:6-11; see LAST JUDG- 
MENT; GOOD DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS; WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES}; REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT). Two parallel conditional sentences 
describe the fate of humankind as a result 
of this weighing: Whoever’s deeds weigh 
heavy will enter paradise (q.v.; Q 101:6-7) 
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and whoever’s deeds weigh light will enter 
hell (Q 101:8-11). While the overall purport 
of the siira (q.v.) seems clear, verse g and 
the term Aawiya in particular have puzzled 
commentators. It reads fa-ummuhu hawiya, 
which may be construed as “Then his 
mother will be hawiya (adj.)”; “Then his 
mother will be a Adwiya (indefinite noun)”; 
or “Then his mother will be Hawiya (defi- 
nite proper noun),” alternatively “Then 
Hawiya will be his mother.” In recognition 
of the difficulty of rendering the verse 
accurately, Bell (Quran, 1, 674 n. 6) retains 
the term /awiya, then explains it in a foot- 
note. Paret describes the passage as “a 
bizarre play on words” (Paret, Kommentar, 
518). 

There are three main explanations of this 
verse in Islamic tradition (see ‘Tabari, 
Tafsiz, xxx, 282-3; Tabarst, Mama; x, 
679-80; Zamakhshart, Kashshdf ad loc.). 
The most widely accepted 1s that hawzya 1s 
a proper noun, one of several names of 
hell, and that umm here is used metaphori- 
cally to mean “refuge,” as in Q 5:72: wa- 
ma‘wahu l-naru, “Then his refuge will be 
hell.” According to the second interpreta- 
tion, attributed to the Companion Abi 
Salih (see COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET), 
umm here means umm al-ra’s, “the crown of 
the head,” and the verse as a whole, “The 
crown of his head will fall,” referring to 
sinners’ being pitched into hell head first. 
The third interpretation, attributed to 
Qatada (d. ca. 117/735), connects the verse 
with the idiomatic expression hawat um- 
muhu, literally, “his mother has fallen,” 
said of a man in a dire situation, some- 
thing like the English expression “his goose 
is cooked.” Al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144) 
adds that hawat ummuhu, “May his mother 
fall!” is a curse (q.v.) wishing for a man’s 
demise. ‘This is similar to the more com- 
mon curse thakalatka ummuka, “May your 
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mother be bereft of you!” According to 


this interpretation, the verse would mean, 
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“Then his mother will fall,” figurative for 
“Then he will perish.” 

Sprenger (dohammad, ii, 503) held that 
this last interpretation was the correct 
explanation of the word. Fischer (Qoran- 
Interpolation; Zu Sia 101,6) also adopts 
this view and further suggests that the stira 
originally ended with Q 1o1:9. In his view, a 
later reader, puzzled by verse g and in- 
terpreting hawuya as referring to hell, added 
the following two verses to make this clear: 
wa-ma adraka mahiya — narun hamiya, “But 
how should you know what that is?! A 
scorching fire.” Goldziher (Jntroduction, 29 
n. 37) endorses Fischer’s interpretation and 
remarks that a true, critical edition of the 
Qur'an should note such interpolations. 

C. Torrey (Three difficult passages, 466-7) 
rejects Fischer’s explanation for several 
reasons. It is unlikely, in his view, that the 
Companions or early Muslims would have 
been mystified by the Arabic usage of this 
passage, as opposed to being puzzled by its 
content or interpretation. The attention to 
rhyme and rhetorical construction 
throughout the stira (see RHETORIC AND 
THE QUR'AN; LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QUR'AN; FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QuR’AN), including the odd modifications 
to produce a rhyme in -2ya, paralleled in 
the forms kitabiya (Q 69:19, 25) and sultaniya 
(Q 69:29), also in rhyme position — and, 
we may add, fisabwa, Q 69:20, 26 and 
maliya, Q 69:28 — suggests that the final 
passage is not incongruous with the rest of 
the stra (ibid., 467-68). Torrey interprets 
the phrase as an intentional pun, rather 
than an interpolation designed to explain a 
misunderstood expression, drawing both 
on the expression hawat ummuhu but at the 
same time interpreting Aa@wiya as a name 
for hell. ‘Torrey (Three difficult passages, 
470), holding that the most probable hy- 
pothesis when an odd theological term 
appears in the Qur'an is that it is a foreign, 
borrowed term, suggests that hawiya is a 
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borrowing from Hebrew howa, “disaster” 
(Isa 47:11; Ezek 7:26; see FOREIGN VOGAB- 
ULARY; THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). Bell 
(Quran, 11, 674. n. 6) accepts Torrey’s analy- 
sis, minus the Hebrew connection, adding 
a note to his translation explaining the un- 
translated term hawiya: “i.e. childless; a 
phrase implying that the man will perish, 
or at least meet misfortune. ‘The added 
explanation, however, takes hdawiya as a 
designation for Hell.” Paret agrees with the 
first part of Torrey’s interpretation but 
considers the link with Hebrew question- 
able. Jeffery objects to Torrey that the bib- 
lical passages in question do not describe 
hellfire specifically and are therefore un- 
likely to have served as a basis for this text. 
On the argument that this is a very early 
passage, he considers it unlikely to be re- 
lated to the Jewish tradition but to the 
Christian tradition instead (see JEws AND 
JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). 
He proposes, tentatively albeit, two 
Ethiopian words from the root combina- 
tion f-w-y, heway, meaning “the fiery red 
glow of the evening sky,” or hwe, meaning 
“fire, burning coal” (Jeffery, For vocab., 
285-6). These are both unlikely because the 
Ethiopic # corresponds to the Arabic # and 
not h. Jeffery also notes that Mainz sug- 
gested the Syriac hewayeh, “his life,” refer- 
ring to the Messiah (cf. Mainz, Review, 
300; see JESUS); this is also unlikely, for the 
same reason. 

Bellamy (Fa-ummuhi) proposes an emen- 
dation of Q 101:9, suggesting that it should 
read fa-ummatun hawiya, meaning, “Then a 
steep course downward” (sc. into hell shall 
be his). In other words, he understands 
hawiya here to mean “falling” or “dropping 
off precipitously.” This emendation is im- 
plausible for several reasons. First, it upsets 
the parallelism between the two condi- 
tional sentences in Q 101:6-9. Just as the 
pronoun huzwa (“he”) in the apodosis of the 
first conditional sentence (verse 7) refers 
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back to man (“whoever”) in the protasis 
(verse 6), so does the attached pronoun -hu 
in ummuhu (“his mother’) in the apodosis of 
the second conditional sentence (verse 9) 
refer back to man (“whoever”) in the pro- 
tasis (verse 8). Removing the pronoun up- 
sets the balance between the two. Second, 
from the perspective of form criticism, the 
emendation would render this passage odd 
in comparison with similar oracular texts 
in the Qur'an. 

The construction X * ma X * wa-md adraka 
ma X: * Y “X. What is X? And how do you 
know (lit. ‘what made/let you know’) what 
X is? (X is) Y” (see Sells, Sound and mean- 
ing, 410-3) is a standard form in the oracu- 
lar stylistic repertoire of pre-Islamic 
soothsayers (q.v.). The full form consists of 
(1) the mention of an obscure or ambigu- 
ous term, (2) a rhetorical question concern- 
ing that term, (3) a second, more emphatic, 
rhetorical question concerning that term, 
and (4) a definition or explanation of that 
term. Repetition of the initial term neces- 
sarily creates a strong rhyme and rhythmi- 
cal pattern. In the Qur’an, the full form 
occurs only three times (Q 69:1-3; 82:14-9; 
1o1:1-3). In other passages, (2) is omitted, 
producing the pattern XY * wa-mda adraka ma 
X: * V(Q 74:26-7; 83:7-8; 83:18-g; 86:1-2; 
Q0:11-2; 97:1-2; 104:4-5). In yet other pas- 
sages, (3) is omitted, producing the pattern 
X *ma X: * Y (Q 56:8, 9, 27, 41). The pas- 
sage under examination exhibits a reduced 
form of the ma adraka construction: fa-um- 
muhu hawiya * wa-ma adraka ma-hiya * narun 
hamiya, “And how should you know what 
that is?! A scorching fire” (Q 101:9-11). It 
differs from other instances of the ma 
adraka construction in that it does not actu- 
ally repeat the ambiguous term (hawiya), 
substituting the pronoun hiya, “she, it,” 
instead: wa-ma adraka ma-hiya. This feature 
probably helped suggest to Fischer (Qoran- 
Interpolation) that verses 10-11 represent 
an interpolation. The use of reduced 
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forms of this construction is, however, 
quite common, and the use of the pronoun 
here may be due to the presence of the 
same construction in full at the beginning 
of the stira (verses 1-3). 

This construction is characterized by 
what Sells (Sound and meaning) terms se- 
mantic openness: The initial term, which is 
then defined, is necessarily ambiguous. For 
this reason, Sells leaves gari‘a and hawiya 
untranslated in his discussion of this stira. 
Bellamy’s emendation renders the initial 
term ummatun hawiya, “a descending path,” 
or “a steep course downward.” An indefi- 
nite noun modified by an adjective would 
be an anomaly with regard to this oracular 
form in the Qur’an. Most initial terms oc- 
curring in the md adraka construction are 
definite nouns, unmodified: al-haqqa 
(Q 69:1-3), al-tarig (Q 86:1-2), al-‘agaba 
(Q 90:12), al-gart‘a (Q 101:1-3), al-hutama 
(Q 104:4-5). Other terms are nouns without 
the definite article but nevertheless definite 
and unmodified: sagar (Q 74:26-7), sijin 
(Q 83:7-8), aliyyiin (Q 83:18-g9). Ambiguous 
terms that consist of two words are all con- 
structs: ashab al-maymana (Q 56:8), ashab al- 
mash’ama (Q 56:9), ashab al-yamin (Q 56:27), 
ashab al-shimal (Q 56:41; see LEFT HAND AND 
RIGHT HAND), yawm al-fasl (Q 77:13-4), yawum 
al-din (Q 82:17-8), laylat al-qadr (Q 97:1-2; see 
NIGHT OF POWER). It is unlikely that the 
ambiguous phrase presented, questioned 
and then defined would be a noun modi- 
fied by an adjective. Adjectives are circum- 
scribing, narrowing modifiers and most 
often occur in the definitions that follow 
the rhetorical question rather than in the 
ambiguous terms themselves. For example, 
syin and ‘“liyyiin are both defined as kitabun 
marqiém..., “an engraved book” (q.v.; 

Q 83:7-9, 18-20); al-tariq is defined as al- 
najmu l-thaqib, “the piercing star” (Q 86:1-3; 
see PLANETS AND STARS); al-hutama 1s 
defined as naru llahi l-miqada, “the kindled 
fire (q.v.) of God” (Q 104:4-6) and, here, the 
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term in question (al-hdwiya) is defined as 
narun hamiya, “a scorching fire” (Q 101:11). 
The emendation is thus probably wrong: 
hawtya is not an adjective modifying the 
previous noun but a predicate; the ambigu- 
ous initial term is the final word Aazwiya 
alone. It is worth adding that several of the 
other ambiguous terms in such passages 
also have the form fala (see GRAMMAR AND 
THE QUR'AN), such as al-haqqa (Q 69:1-3) 
and al-qari‘a; as do ambiguous terms 
occurring in oracular passages which do 
not exhibit the ma adraka construction, such 
as al-waqi‘a (Q 56:1), al-tamma (Q 79:34) and 
al-ghashiya (Q 88:1). Three other terms that 
occur in this construction and are devoid 
of the definite article all appear to be 
proper nouns. The terms sagar (Q 74:26-7) 
and sign (Q 83:8) are names for hell and 
‘liyytin (Q 83:19) is a name for heaven. The 
term hawiya is likely to be a proper noun 
referring to hell. 

It is well known that many verse-final 
words in the Qur'an are modified in form 
to fit the rhyme scheme (see RHYMED 
PROSE; Suyatt, /tgan, 11, 214-7; Miller, 
Untersuchungen; Stewart, Saj‘) and Ibn al- 
Sa@igh al-Hanafi (d. 776/1375) cites hawiya 
as an example of this phenomenon. In his 
view, hdwiya is an instance of a rare or odd 
word’s being used in place of a common 
one for the sake of rhyme (Suyatt, /égan, 11, 
216). In my view, hazwiya, literally “falling 
(fem.),” is a cognate substitute understood 
as equivalent to huwwa, mahwan, or mahwa, 
all meaning, “pit, chasm, abyss.” Many 
such cognate substitutes appear frequently 
in the Qur'an: tadlil (Q 105:2) for dalal 
(Miller, Untersuchungen, 46-50; see ERROR; 
ASTRAY); ldghiya (Q 88:11) for laghw (ibid., 
24-6; see GOSSIP); amin (Q 44:51; 95:3) for 
amin (ibid., 54-59), and so on. Modifications 
for the sake of rhyme are evident in several 
verses of Strat al-Qari‘a (Q 101) itself. As 
Sells (Sound and meaning) has shown in 
detail, rhyme and rhythm are crucial fea- 
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tures of the siira, so it is reasonable to 
suggest that such modifications occur. In 
verse 7, the active participle radiya, literally 
“approving, pleased,” appears with the 
meaning of the cognate passive participle 
mardiyya, “approved, pleasant.” ‘The pro- 
noun hiya occurs as hiyah in final position 
in verse 10; the two words ma and hiyah 

are also joined here to form one rhythmic 
unit or foot: ma-hiyah. Hawiya would be 

an additional cognate substitute. More- 
over, the morphological pattern of 

hawiya — fatla — occurs frequently in such 
cognate substitutions: kashifa (Q 53:58) for 
kashf (Miller, Untersuchungen, 26-8); kadhiba 
(Q 56:2) for kadhib (ibid., 20-4; see LIE); bi- 
L-taghiya (Q 69:5) for bi-tughyanthim (ibid., 
16-20); and al-rajifa (Q 79:6) for al-rajfa 
(ibid., 30-3). A parallel example is the term 
al-hutama, also a name for hell, that occurs 
in a ma adraka construction (Q 104:4-5). It 
appears to be a cognate substitute for a 
form such as al-hatima or al-hattama and 
conveys the general meaning of “the 
crusher.” 

The most plausible interpretation of the 
term ummuhu is that which takes umm as a 
metaphorical term for (destined, final) ref- 
uge or abode (see FATE; DESTINY; FREEDOM 
AND PREDESTINATION). [This interpretation 
is in keeping with other passages of the 
Quran that state that while heaven is the 
dwelling place of those who have faith 
(q.v.) and do good works, hell is the refuge 
or final place of the evildoers (see Goop 
AND EVIL). The most common term used 
in this fashion is ma wa, “refuge,” which 
refers to the abodes of humankind in the 
afterlife: heaven in Q 32:19, 53:15; 79:41 and 
hell in Q 3:151, 162, 197; 4:97, 1213 5:72; 
7:16; 9:73, 953 10:8; 13:18; 17:97; 24:57; 
29:25; 32:20; 45: 345 57:15; 66:9; 79:39. 
Similar terms include mathwa, “abode,” 
which refers to hell in Q 3:151; 6:128; 16:29; 
29:68; 39:32, 60, 72; 40:76; 41:24; 4.7:125 
mihad, “cradle, bed,” which can also refer 
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to hell (cf. Q 2:206; 3:12, 197; 7:41; 13:18; 
38:56); and ma ab, “end, goal, place where 
one ends up,” which refers to hell in 

Q 78:22, 38:55. Torrey (Three difficult pas- 
sages, 469) states that the use of the term 
“contained the grimly ironical assurance 
that (the hearer’s) acquaintance with 
Hawiya would not be merely temporary; 
she would be his permanent keeper and 
guardian.” In any case, perhaps closest to 
umm in this context is mawld, “master,” used 
to refer to hell in Q 57:15: “Your refuge is 
hell (al-nar); it will be your master, and 


what an evil destiny it is!” 
Devin J. Stewart 
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Place of Abraham 


A location in Mecca (q.v.) at which 
Abraham (q.v.) is believed to have stood 
and/or prayed. The station or place of 
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Abraham (maqam Ibrahim) is cited twice in 
the Qur'an. Q 27125, “Take the station of 
Abraham as a place of prayer” (q.v.; wa- 
ttakhidhi min magami [brahima musallan) and 
Q 3:97, “In it [the house of God, 1.e. the 
haram sanctuary in Mecca] are clear signs 
(q.v.), the station of Abraham.” Most have 
read Q 2:125 as an imperative (referring 
to the Muslim community), rather than in 
the past tense wa-ttakhadhii, “and they 
took.” 

Opinions vary about the area to be con- 
sidered as the station, whether, for exam- 
ple, it is all of the sacred territory of 
Mecca or, more narrowly, the haram (see 
PROFANE AND SAGRED; FORBIDDEN). 
Most, however, have identified the station 
with a stone bearing the footprints of 
Abraham located within the haram a short 
distance from the Ka‘ba (q.v.). Identifying 
the station with a stone, however, leaves a 
grammatical awkwardness due to the pre- 
position min, “from,” in Q 2:125. The verse 
could be rendered “Take within the station 
of Abraham a place of prayer,” or “Take a 
part of the station of Abraham as a place 
of prayer.” 

For those who identify the station as a 
stone, there are a number of stories about 
how Abraham’s footprints came to be im- 
pressed on it. For some, Abraham stood on 
a stone (or a water jug) when Ishmael’s 
(q.v.) dutiful second wife once washed 
Abraham’s head. But following a more 
commonly held story, while Abraham and 
Ishmael were building the Ka‘ba, 
Abraham stood on the stone in order to 
reach the upper parts of the Ka‘ba walls. 
According to a third story, Abraham stood 
on the stone when he called upon human- 
kind to perform the pilgrimage (q.v.; 

Q 22:27). A fourth version has Abraham 
praying at the stone as his gzbla (q.v.), turn- 
ing his face to the Ka‘ba door (see espe- 
cially Firestone, Journeys). 

A hadith (Bukhari, Sahih, 8, Salat, 32; ed. 
Krehl, i, 113; trans. Khan, 1, 395) links the 
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revelation of Q 2:125 to ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab who, during the Prophet’s farewell 
pilgrimage (q.v.), said, “O messenger of 
God, if only we were to take the station of 
Abraham as our place of prayer.” Shortly 
thereafter Q 2:125 was revealed (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR’AN; OGGASIONS OF REVELA- 
TIoN). Other hadiths (Bukhari, Sahih, 8, 
Salat, 30; ed. Krehl, i, 113; trans. Khan, 1, 
389, 3903 11, 670) report that the Prophet 
performed the circumambulation (tawa/) 
around the Ka‘ba and offered a two-rak‘a 
prayer (see BOWING AND PROSTRATION; 
RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN) behind the 
station (of Abraham) and then per- 

formed the traversing (say) of Safa and 
Marwa (q.v.). 

The stone identified as the station is some 
60 cm wide and go cm high and has been 
placed in different locations within the 
haram in the course of the centuries. For a 
time it was placed in a box on a high plat- 
form to keep it from being swept away in 
floods. The stone cracked in 161/778 and 
the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi (r. 158-69/ 
775-85) had it repaired with gold braces. In 
256/870 the broken pieces of the stone 
were thoroughly restored (as reported in 
detail by al-Fakihi, an eyewitness [see 
Kister, A stone]; al-Fakihi noted some 
Himyar letters on the stone; see souTH 
ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIG; ARABIG 
SCRIPT). 

In the nineteenth century the station was 
a little building with a small dome, while 
the Saudi reconstructions of the haram in 
the mid-twentieth century have replaced 
that building with a small hexagonal glass- 
enclosed structure, within which the stone 
can be seen. (For photographs of the sta- 
tion as it was about one hundred years ago, 
see Nomachi and Nasr, Mecca, 19, 50, 
190-1; Wensinck and Jomier, Ka‘ba, plates 
ix and x; Frikha and Guellouz, Mecca, 32-3, 
44-5.) 


Robert Schick 


PLAGUES 
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Plagues 


Supernatural events inflicted upon the 
Egyptian Pharaoh (q.v.; fir‘awn) and his 
nation and delivered by Moses (q.v.). 
Reference to the Egyptian plagues appears 
in the Qur’4n approximately twenty times. 
Identification of the actual plagues them- 
selves appears only once (Q 7:133). 

The most detailed quranic accounts of 
Moses’ interaction with the Egyptian 
Pharaoh appear in Q 7:100-41 and 
Q 20:1-77. These largely resemble the 
account in the biblical book of Exodus 
(Ex 7:14-12:30), in which God sends Moses 
to free the Israelites from slavery in Egypt; 
when Pharaoh refuses to acquiesce, God 
sends down ten plagues as punishment and 
as enticement for him to relent. In the 
Quran, the plagues appear not as 
“plagues” but as “signs” (q.v.; aya, pl. dat). 
The difference in nomenclature points to 
the Qur’an’s understanding of their func- 
tion, a function different than that in the 
Bible. In the Qur'an it seems the main 
purpose of these dat is not to punish 
Pharaoh for refusing to free the Israelites 
(see CHILDREN OF ISRAEL). Rather, these 
events are first and foremost signs attesting 
to God’s omnipotence and omnipresence, 


which Pharaoh has previously refused to 
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acknowledge. In fact, the account of 

Q 20:1-77 suggests that the freeing of the 
slaves is itself punishment; Pharaoh, we are 
told in Q 20:43, had become exceedingly 
rebellious (see DISOBEDIENCE; ARROGANCE) 
against God and so God sent Moses and 
his brother (see AARON) to him with God’s 
signs. Other qur’anic references to Moses 
and the signs mention neither the slaves 
nor their redemption at all. This omission 
indicates that the bringing of signs that 
would prove God’s power (see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE) to Pharaoh, and not the free- 
ing of the slaves per se, was Moses’ main 
charge (Q 7:103; 10:75; 11:96-7; 23:45; 28:4, 
32; 29:39; 40:23; 43:46; one exception to 
this appears in Q 14:5). 

Because of this different understanding 
of the purpose of these events, some decid- 
edly non-plague events are included in the 
Islamic lists. The Qur'an, in Q 17:101, puts 
the number of signs at nine but does not 
specify what they are. In Q 7:133, the 
Qur'an identifies five of these, though 
without any further elaboration, as whole- 
sale death, locusts, lice, frogs and blood 
(cf. the ten plagues in the Bible). Quranic 
exegetes present various explanations of 
the remaining four. Some scholars identify 
these with four other signs mentioned in 
the Egyptian context: famine (q.v.), dearth 
of everything (Q 7:130), Moses’ hand turn- 
ing white and his staff turning into a ser- 
pent (Q 7:107-8; Tabart, Ta/st; ix, 30-40; 
Ibn Kathir, Tafsiz, iv, 357; see ROD). Others 
maintain that the four are Moses’ hand, 
staff, and tongue — presumably a refer- 
ence to his speech impediment — and the 
sea — presumably a reference to its split- 
ting and allowing the Israelites to walk 
through unharmed while the Egyptians 
drowned (Tabart, Tafsiy, xv, 171-2). Yet oth- 
ers replace Moses’ tongue with generalized 
obliteration (ibid.). 

Horovitz (Ku, 20) points out that Psalms 


105:25-36 and the first century c.£. Jewish 
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historian Josephus (in his Antiquities, book 2, 
chapter 14) recount only nine plagues, as in 
the Qur’an, rather than Exodus’ ten. Both 
lists differ from the Qur’an’s list as well as 
from each other. 


Shari L. Lowin 
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Planets and Stars 


Celestial bodies. Not unexpectedly, refer- 
ences to celestial phenomena in the Qur’an 
were influenced by the contemporary 
knowledge of these phenomena in the 
Arabian peninsula. The ancient Arabs, 
prior to their contacts with Persian, Indian 
and Greek science (beginning in the 
second/eighth century), had developed 
over the centuries their own popular rather 
than “scientific” knowledge of the sky and 
celestial phenomena (see PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QURAN; SGIENCE AND 
THE QUR'AN). From the third/ninth century 
onward, Arabic lexicographers collected 
this astronomical information in special 
monographs, the so-called anwa’-books. 
The ancient Arabs knew the fixed stars and 
the planets, though the current words for 
“star,” kawkab and nam, were used indis- 
criminately and with no distinction be- 
tween the two. Several hundred stars 

were known by name (cf. Kunitzsch, 
Untersuchungen) and there were indigenous 
names also for the planets (cf. Eilers, 
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Planetennamen). Seasons (q.v.) and periods of 
rain and drought were connected with the 
observation of the acronychal settings and 
simultaneous heliacal risings of certain 
stars or asterisms, the so-called anwa’ (cf. 
Pellat, Anwa’), while the stars were used 
for orientation (thtida’) in the migrations 
of the Bedouins (see BEDOUIN) by night 
(see DAY AND NIGHT; MONTHS). But from 
all this lore only one star is mentioned 

in the Qur'an by name, al-shi ra (see 
below, under “Defined stars”; see also 
SIRIUS). 


Vocabulary 
It is noteworthy that many words used in 
the Qur’an in connection with celestial 
phenomena later became part of the tech- 
nical vocabulary in Arabic-Islamic “sci- 
entific” astronomy. Such words are burj (pl. 
burit)), “the constellations,” or “signs,” of 
the zodiac (Q 15:16; 25:61; 85:1; in Q 4:78 
[ft burijin mushayyadatin], however, burit) is 
used in the sense of “towers”); faz “dawn” 
(Q 2:187, etc.; see DAY, TIMES OF); falak, 
“sphere, orbit” (Q 21:33; 36:40; cf. Hartner, 
Falak); gharaba, “to set” (i.e. Q 18:17, 86), 
and derivations (ghuriih, “setting”: Q 20:1303 
50:39; and maghnib, “place of setting, west”: 
Q 2:115, etc.); Khasafa, the moon (q.v.) “is 
eclipsed” (Q 75:8); kawkab (pl. kawakib), 
“star” (Q 6:76, etc.); mandzil, “stations,” or 
“mansions” of the moon (Q 10:5; 36:39; cf. 
Kunitzsch, al-Manazil); mashriq, “east” 
(Q 2:115, etc.); nam (pl. nwjitm), “star” 
(Q 16:16, etc.; also in Q 55:6, where the pre- 
ferred interpretation of al-najm is “star[s]” 
rather than “plants,” or “grasses” [q.v.]; 
cf. Paret, Kommentar, 4.65); al-qamar, “the 
moon” (Q 6:77, etc.); al-shams, “the sun” 
(q.v.5 Q 2:258, etc.); shihab (pl. shuhub), “fire” 
(Q 15:18; 37:10; 72:8-g; but in context rather 
more specifically “shooting star, meteor’’); 
tala‘a, “to rise” (i.e. Q 18:17, etc.) and deri- 
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vations (luli, “rising”: Q 20:130; 50:39; and 
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matla’, “rising” of the dawn: Q 97:5; also 
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c 66, 


math’ “place of rising” of the dawn: 
Q 18:90); and ufug (pl. Gfaq), “horizon” 
(Q 41:53; 53:7; 81:23). 


Items of astronomical interest 

The order of the universe 
God has created the heavenly abode as 
“seven heavens,” samdwat (Q 2:29; 17:443 
23:86; 41:12; 65:12; 78:12), which are ar- 
ranged in layers one above the other, 
tibaqan (Q 67:3; 71:15), or in paths or 
courses, fara ig (Q 23:17; see HEAVEN AND 
sky). While, on the one hand, this strongly 
reminds one of Greek cosmology (q.v.) 
with the famous spheres superimposed 
above each other, it is, on the other hand, 
unlikely that any echo of this Aristotelian- 
Ptolemaic theory had ever come to the 
knowledge of seventh-century Arabia. 
Also, the Greek system needs eight spheres 
for the sun, moon, the five planets and the 
fixed stars, whereas the Qur’an speaks of 
only seven. So the qur’anic seven heavens 
do not seem to belong to cosmology or 
astronomy, but rather to theological specu- 
lation and may be compared to the seven 
heavens mentioned in the “Testament of 
the XII Patriarchs” (Lev 3) and in the 
Talmudic literature (see THEOLOGY AND 
THE QUR'AN). Similarly it remains an open 
question whether the courses (tara 7q) of 
Q 23:17 really refer to the courses of the 
sun, the moon and the five planets. Very 
interesting in this connection is also 
Q 21:33: “[God created] ... and the sun 
and the moon, each of them moving in a 
sphere” (... wa-l-shamsa wa-l-qamara wa- 
kullun ft falakin yasbahin; cf. also Q 36:40). 
This seems like an echo of Greek cosmol- 
ogy: each celestial body moves in its own 
sphere. But here again we hesitate to un- 
derstand the Qur’an’s statement in such a 
strict scientific sense. The sun, moon and 
the stars are, at his command, “made to 
serve [humans]” (musakhkharat, Q 7:54; cf. 
14:33; 16:12; 31:20; 45:13). Sun and moon 
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were created as a means for calculating 
time (q.v.) by years and months (husbanan, 
Q 6:96; or bi-husban, Q 55:5; cf. 10:5). For 
this purpose, God divided the moon’s 
course into “mansions” (manazil, Q 10:5; 
36:39) and the heavens into “constella- 
tions,” or, more specifically, “the zodiacal 
signs” (burijj, Q 15:16, 25:61). It remains un- 
determined whether the Quran here refers 
to the complete system of the twenty-eight 
lunar mansions as developed in later 
Arabic writings or to some unspecified 
mansions only. The oldest known text 
showing the complete list of the twenty- 
eight lunar mansions is reported by ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Habib on the authority of 
Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795-6; cf. Kunitzsch, 
“Abd al-Malik). As far as the constellations 
are concerned, what evidence we have for 
seventh-century Arabia indicates an aware- 
ness of only some of the constellations of 
the — originally Babylonian — zodiac. 
The complete system of twelve constel- 
lations or, respectively, signs, became 
known only after contact with Greek sci- 
ence (cf. Hartner-Kunitzsch, Mintaka). 
Further qur’anic citations indicate that 
observation of the new moons (al-ahilla) 
was used to determine time and the date 
for pilgrimage (q.v.; Q 2:189). The stars 
served for orientation by night (thtida’) on 
land and sea (i.e. Q 6:97; 16:16; cf. also 
Q 6:63; 27:63; see JOURNEY). Mention is 
frequently made of a “fire” (shihad, pl. 
Shuhub) in the sky, which is thrown at some 
satans trying to listen secretly to the dis- 
course of the angels (Q 15:17-8; 37:6-10; 
67:53 72:8-9; see ANGEL; DEVIL). It is quite 
probable that this “fire” in the sky 
describes shooting stars, i.e. meteors. 
Shihab later became the still current 
Arabic term for “shooting star.” The 
“myth of the shooting stars” (Sternschnup- 
penmythus; cf. Ullmann, Neger, 73-6) became 
a favorite motif in post-classical Arabic 
poetry. 
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Unspecified stars 


In several of the oldest stiras (see GCHRON- 
OLOGY AND THE QUR'AN), oath formulas 
(see OATHS; LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QUR’AN) appear — such as “By the heaven 
with its constellations” (wa-l-sama% dhati 
l-buriij, Q 85:1), “By the sun and its light in 
the morning” (wa-l-shamst wa-duhaha, 

Q 91:1), “By the moon when it is full” (wa- 
l-qamari idha ttasaqa, Q 84:18) — which are 
all easily understandable. In some cases, 
however, an oath is sworn by some star 
which remains undefined, as in “by the 
heaven and the one coming by night” 
(wa-l-sama i wa-l-tarigi, Q 86:1), where the 
ambiguous phrase, “the one coming by 
night” (al-tariq), may refer to a star or, as 
some say, to the morning star, which would 
be Venus. But al-tariq is explained in Q 86:3 
as “the star brightly shining” (al-najmu 
L-thagibu), which — by analogy to Q 37:10, 
where thaqib is the epithet of shihab, a 
shooting star — may also here describe a 
shooting star or meteor. The setting of any 
star could be meant by Q 53:1: “By the star 
when it sinks” (wa-l-najmi idha hawa); 
alternatively, it could specifically refer to 
the setting of the Pleiades (al-najm is re- 
ported as an Arabic name for the Pleiades; 
cf. Kunitzsch, Untersuchungen, no. 186), 

or — if awd is interpreted as a sudden, 
quick, falling — as a meteor shooting 
down. Q 56:75, “I swear by the mawaqv‘ of 
the stars” (fa-la@ uqsimu bi-mawaqit l-nujiimi), 
is also ambiguous: mawaqi‘ could be the 
places where the stars set on the western 
horizon, or places where meteor showers 
come down. Further undefined celestial 
phenomena are the star (kawkab) seen in 
the night by Abraham (q.v.; Q 6:76; see 
Gilliot, Abraham) and the eleven stars 
(kawkab) seen by Joseph (q.v.), together with 
the sun and the moon (Q 12:4; on this topic 
cf. Joseph’s dream in Gen 37:9; see also 
DREAMS AND SLEEP} VISIONS). 
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Defined stars 
Only once is a star mentioned in the 
Quran by its old Arabic name: “Has the 
one who turned away [from God’s mes- 
sage] not been informed that (Q 53:33) ... 
and that he is the lord of al-shi‘ra?” (wa- 
annahu huwa rabbu l-shira, Q 53:49). Al-shi ra 
is the star alpha Canis Maioris, Sirius, the 
brightest fixed star in the sky. The implhi- 
cation is that Sirius was adored by some 
Arab tribes in the Age of Ignorance 
(q.v.; jahiliyya), the time before Islam (cf. 


Kunitzsch, al-Shi‘ra); here it is now stressed 


that God, the creator of all beings, is also 
the lord of Sirius, so that the adoration of 
stars has come to an end (see POLYTHEISM 
AND ATHEISM; IDOLS AND IMAGES} 
CREATION). A clear case is also Q 81:15-6, 
where an oath is sworn by the five planets 
(i.e. Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn; cf. Ibn Qutayba, Anwa’, 126, 6-8; 
Ibn Sida, Mukhassas, ix, 36,14-5; Ibn al- 
Ajdabti, Azmina, go-4): “I swear by the 
[stars] retrograding,/travelling [and] hid- 
ing” (fa-la ugsimu bi-l-khunnas/al-jawart 
l-khunnas). These three epithets refer to the 
characteristic qualities of the planets: ret- 
rogradation, their travelling (as opposed to 
the fixed stars, which always keep their 
position relative to each other; similar 
terms are sometimes found in later litera- 
ture: al-kawakib aljariya, WKAS, 1, 580 [col. 
b, Il. 29-30]; al-nujtim alyaniyat, Ullmann, 
Naturwiss., 387) and their “hiding” in the 
light of the sun when they come near it 
(cf. Ibn al-Ajdabt, Azmina, 94,11). 


Paul Kunitzsch 
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Pledge 


Something given as security for the sat- 
isfaction of a debt or other obligation; the 
contract incidental to such a guaranty. The 
term commonly translated as “pledge” 
appears three times in the Quran in three 
different forms: rahin (Q 52:21), rahina 

(Q 74:38) and rihdn (Q 2:283). Al-Qurtubi 
(d. 671/1272), in his Jami reports that the 
term in Q 2:283 1s also read by Ibn Kathir 
and Ibn ‘Amr as ruhun, by ‘Asim b. Abi al- 
Najiid as ruhn and by Abi ‘Ali al-Farisi as 
rahn (see READINGS OF THE QURAN; RECI- 
TATION OF THE QUR'AN; ORTHOGRAPHY 
OF THE QUR'AN). 

Exegetes interpret the uses of “pledge” in 
Q 52:21 and Q 74:38 as being parallel. In 
his Tafsiz, Abt |-Layth al-Samarqandi 
(d. 375/985) interprets both verses to refer 
to the day of resurrection (q.v.) on which 
all souls will be pledged and weighed for 
the works of each person (see GOOD DEEDS; 
EVIL DEEDS; LAST JUDGMENT). Ibn Kathir 
(d. 774/1373; Tafsiz, ad loc.) says the mean- 
ing of both verses is that a person cannot 
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carry the sins of another with his good 
deeds (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). 
Modern interpretations (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: EARLY MODERN AND CON- 
TEMPORARY) also stress that these verses 
militate against the idea of saintly or pro- 
phetic intercession (q.v.; see also SAINT; 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). 

Q 2:283 is the focus for exegesis about the 
legality of giving a pledge or “pawn” in the 
case of an exchange when no witness or 
writer is present to draw up a document of 
the exchange (see WITNESSING AND TESTI- 
FYING} CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES). Al- 
Qurtubt (Jamz, ad loc.) defines a pledge as 
the legal retention of a specific object, in 
lieu of a document, until the price is paid. 
Legal theorists raise several points of dis- 
pute beyond this basic characterization (see 
LAW AND THE QUR'AN). 

In his Akkam on Q 2:283, Ibn al-‘Arabi 
(d. 543/1148) reports that Mujahid, based 
on a literal reading of Q 2:283, is of the 
opinion that a pledge can only be used 
when an exchange is made while traveling 
(see JOURNEY). Ilkiya l-Harrast (d. 504/ 
1110; Ahkam al-Qur Gan, ad loc.) cites a report 
that the prophet Muhammad once made a 
pledge to a Jew (see JEWS AND JUDAISM) in 
Medina (q.v.), thus demonstrating that 
pledging while not traveling is permitted. 

There is also disagreement over the legal 
status of the pledge once it is in the hands 
of the party receiving it. According to 
al-Shafit (d. 204/820), the pledge is only 
in lieu of a document of contract. The 
recipients of the pledge, therefore, are not 
responsible for its upkeep; but neither are 
they allowed usufruct or confiscation of the 
pledge if the contract for which the pledge 
is made is not fulfilled by the giver of the 
pledge. The Hanafis and Malikis hold that 
the party receiving the pledge is respon- 
sible for its upkeep, may use and benefit 
from the pledged item, and is entitled to 
keep the pledge if the giver of the pledge 
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does not fulfill the contract in the speci- 
fied time (see BREAKING TRUSTS AND 
CONTRACTS). 

Other areas of dispute include: whether 
an item jointly owned may be pledged by 
only one of the owners or by both of them 
for different transactions; whether a debt 
(q.v.) can be pledged; to whom the pledge 
can be entrusted; the circumstances in 
which a slave or a slave’s manumission 
may be pledged (see SLAVES AND 
SLAVERY); and what happens when the 
person receiving the pledge dies before 
the fulfillment of the contract (see 
INHERITANCE). See also COVENANT for 
“pledge” in the sense of testament, com- 


mitment or covenant. 
Brannon M. Wheeler 
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Poetry and Poets 


Composition in metrical and rhymed lan- 
guage; and those who compose such com- 
positions. By the time the Prophet was 
born, Arabic poetry had long been the key 
cultural register of the language. Other 
literary forms, particularly oratory and 
story telling, had important cultural roles 
but it was poetry that dominated (see 
PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN; 
LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE QUR'AN; 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA). It is 
uncertain when this poetry (shir), which 
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has no functional parallel in any of the 
other Semitic languages (see RHYMED 
PROSE), first came into being, but it is rea- 
sonably clear that its original forms, rhyme 
patterns, meters and thematic conventions 
were largely fixed by the early part of the 
fifth century c.£. (the time of the earliest 
surviving pieces). There were to be devel- 
opments after that, but they built on the 
foundations already in place. In later times 
the overarching themes were thought to be 
panegyric, lampoon, lament, love, descrip- 
tion, self-glorification and aphoristic say- 
ings; but such broad categorizations give 
little idea of the detailed thematic richness 
we find in the surviving corpus. 

It is clear that most of this poetry is 
essentially tribal poetry; that the tribes 
were nomadic and dependent on their 
camels and, to a lesser extent, on their 
horses, sheep and goats (see CAMEL; 
ANIMAL LIFE); that they lived in the desert 
and semi-desert and the surrounding 
mountains (see ARABS; BEDOUIN; NOMADS); 
that the tribes frequently fought each other 
(see FIGHTING; WAR; EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES); that life was at all times per- 
ceived as hard and dangerous; that intra- 
tribal and intertribal relationships had led 
to a complex code of conduct both for 
men and for women (see COMMUNITY AND 
SOGIETY IN THE QUR’AN; SOCIAL INTER- 
ACTIONS); that there was an ethical code 
based on the notion of muruzuwa (see 
ETHICS AND THE QUR'AN); but that, in con- 
trast, with few exceptions, religious ideas 
were relatively little developed (see 
RELIGION; SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN 
PRE-ISLAMICG), with the vagaries of a rarely 
benevolent fortune and the ever-present 
menace of death and, particularly, un- 
timely death consuming the tribesman’s 
thoughts (see FATE). ‘There was an ambiva- 
lent view of settlements (see crry): they 
were the source of necessities not found 
in the desert and of imported luxuries 
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such as wine (q.v.; see also INTOXIGANTS); 
but they were thought to be unhealthy 
places. 

There were also poets in the settlements 
themselves; for example, al-Samaw al b. 
‘Adiya at Tayma’, ‘Adiyy b. Zayd at al- 
Hira, and an older contemporary of the 
Prophet, Umayya b. Abr ]-Salt at al-Ta if. 
None of the poets of the settlements, how- 
ever, achieved the fame and status of the 
great Bedouin poets. It was to the latter 
that the Lakhmid rulers of al-Hira and 
their rivals the Ghassanids of southern 
Syria turned when they wanted some 
panegyric (see BYZANTINES; CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY). By the beginning of 
the seventh century c.£. their patronage 
enabled successful poets such as Maymiin 
b. Qays al-A‘sha to become itinerant trou- 
badours. Al-A‘sha was not the only master 
poet to be a contemporary of the Prophet. 
Others were Zuhayr b. Abt Sulma, Labid 
b. Rabi‘a, ‘Amir b. al-Tufayl and Durayd 
b. al-Simma. There were many more not 
of the highest rank. 

Some seventy-five years ago, Gibb (Arabic 
literature) succinctly summed up some of 
the key reasons for the success of pre- 
Islamic poetry: 


[But] its appeal lies far more in the fact 
that, in holding the mirror up to life, it pre- 
sented an image larger than life. ‘The pas- 
sions and emotions and portrayals were 
idealized in content and expression — in 
content because it presented the Arabs to 
themselves as they would have liked to be, 
immeasurably bold and gallant and open- 
handed, and in expression because these 
ideal images were clothed in rich, sono- 
rous and evocative language, and given 
emotional intensity by the beating rhythms 
and ever-recurring rhyme (p. 25).... All of 
these subserved [the poet’s] main purpose, 
so to stimulate the imaginative response 


of his audience that the poem becomes a 
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dialogue between them, a dialogue in 
which the audience are alert to grasp the 
hints and allusions compressed within the 
compass of his verse and to complete his 
portrait or thought for themselves (p. 26). 


Factors such as these were instrumental not 
only in ensuring the success of the poetry 
in its own time but in providing it with an 
appeal that still grips Arabic-speaking 
hearers today. 

None of this is likely to have troubled the 
Prophet greatly, but there were two aspects 
of poetry that must have been deeply dis- 
turbing to him. The first is that it was a 
short step from lampoon to obscenity or, 
much worse, to the uttering of curses (see 
CURSE). Poets’ invective was common and 
caused much ill will. The second aspect is 
more complex and more serious. From the 
beginning the Arabs had linked their poets 
with magic (q.v.) or, at least, preternatural, 
non-human forces (see DEVIL; JINN; 
INSANITY). There is ample evidence that 
poets (and likewise kahins, soothsayers 
[q.v.]) were believed to have a preternatu- 
ral driving force, given various names: 
khalil (euphemistic “friend, companion”; 
see FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP), jinn and 
even shaytan — the Greek daimon. We do 
not rely on late sources for evidence on 
this. Al-A‘sha, for example, several times 
refers to his demonic alter ego by the pet 
name mishal, “the eloquent tongue.” 

It is against this background of the pre- 
ternatural and of magic that one should 
view what the Qur’an has to say about 
poetry and the poets. ‘The key words found 
in the text are shat “poet” (Q 21:53 37:36; 
52:30; 69:41), sht% “poetry” (Q 36:69), 
main, “possessed by a jinn” (Q 15:6; 26:27; 
37:365 44:145 51:39, 525 52:29; 54:9; 68:2, 
51; 81:22), jinna, “possession by a jinn” 

(Q 7:184; 23:25, 70; 34:8, 46) and also 
kahin, “soothsayer” (Q 52:29; 69:42). Be- 
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cause of overlapping (Q 37:36, for example, 
has the phrase shat majniin), they involve 
nineteen passages, which fall into two 
kinds: (1) Those in which unbelievers are 
depicted as declaring that a prophet is a 
poet, a soothsayer, or possessed; and 

(2) those in which there is a strong denial 
of such claims. 

Most of the passages are found in stiras 
thought to be early or middle Meccan, 
though there are also three from the late 
Meccan period (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). They are obviously of a polemi- 
cal kind, though a surprising number are 
linked to eschatological material (see 
ESCHATOLOGY). There is no Medinan pas- 
sage of this kind. The objections are nor- 
mally put into the mouths of Muhammad’s 
Meccan opponents (see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD), though in the case of majniin, 
two of the passages refer to Pharaoh (q.v.) 
and Moses (q.v.), and two to Noah (q.v.) 
and his opponents. The general picture is 
therefore that Muhammad is not alone as a 
prophet in facing such objections. The pas- 
sages specifically referring to sha % (and 
also kahin), however, relate to Muhammad 
rather than anyone else. The objections of 
the Prophet’s opponents are vividly summed 
up in Q 21:5: “No! They say, “Tangled 
nightmares. No! He has invented it. No! 
He is a poet. Let him bring us a sign, just 
as the ones of old were sent with signs’.” 

The slightly earlier Q 52:29-31 is a par- 
ticularly striking passage. First, there is a 
firm denial that Muhammad is either a 
kahin or majnin. This is then countered by a 
suggestion by his anonymous opponents 
that he is a shat: “So give the reminder 
(q.v.). By the grace of your lord you are 
neither a soothsayer nor one possessed. Or 
they say, ‘A poet for whom we await the 
ill-doings of fate.’ Say, ‘Wait. I shall be one 
of those waiting with you’.” In addition to 
using three of the key words, the passage 
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has rayb al-manin, “the ill-doings of fate,” a 
phrase that has various parallels in pre- 
Islamic poetry. 

The conclusion to be drawn from such 
passages is that there was a great deal of 
verbal sparring and polemic on both sides 
in Mecca (q.v.) and that the Prophet’s 
opponents did not hesitate to call him “a 
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poet,” a “soothsayer,” “one possessed” (and 
much else that is of no direct concern 
here). This makes good sense if the words 
are being used because of their pejorative 
background. The alternative suggestion 
that Muhammad’s opponents could not 
differentiate between poetry, the utterances 
of kahins and passages from the Qur’an 
does not bear close scrutiny. 

The Qur'an also makes it clear that 
poetry is not an appropriate vehicle for the 
transmission of God’s message by the 
Prophet. Q 36:69-70 runs: “We have not 
taught him poetry. That is not proper for 
him. This is only a reminder and a recita- 
tion that is clear, that he might warn those 
who are alive and that the word may be 
proved true against the unbelievers.” In 
short, not only was the Prophet not pos- 
sessed, either as a poet or anything else; in 
addition, poetry was not suitable as the 
register of the revelation (see REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION; REGITATION OF THE 
QUR'AN). 

These passages thus determine the posi- 
tion of the Prophet and the revelation 
vis-a-vis poetry but they say nothing about 
other poets. For that we must turn to the 
final section of Q 26 and in particular 
to Q 26:224, which gives the sira its 
name — “The Poets.” Verses 224-7 are 
usually thought to be Medinan (whereas 
the rest of the siira is considered to be 
middle Meccan) but there is no cogent 
reason for this view, apart from the final 
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“Shall I tell you of those on whom the sa- 
tans descend? They descend on every sin- 
ful liar (see Liz). They listen, but most of 
them are liars. And [there are] the poets, 
those who go astray (q.v.) follow them. 
Have you not seen how they wander in 
every valley, and how they say what they 
do not do? That is not the case with those 
who believe and do righteous deeds and 
remember God often and help themselves 
after they have been wronged. ‘Those who 
do wrong will surely know by what over- 
turning they will be overturned” 

(Q 26:221-7). 


The passage is usually thought of as begin- 
ning at Q 26:224 but in view of the verses 
on shar and majniin mentioned above, it 
seems likely that the reference to al- 
Shayatin, “satans,” in verse 221 is a typically 
oblique introduction to verse 224. Clearly 
poets are denounced but, as the passage is 
rhetorical (see RHETORIC AND THE 
QUR'AN), the strength of the comment is 
very much a matter of interpretation. The 
view that it is a severe one seems to rely to 
some extent on views formed on the pas- 
sages already discussed. If, however, one 
takes the view that Q 26:225-6 refer to 

the poets rather than to “those who go 
astray,” one may reasonably take the view 
that it exempts at least some poets from 
stricture. 

The possibility offered by Q 26:227 that 
some poets might be or become righteous 
fits in with the evidence of the szra, the 
biography of the Prophet (see stRA AND 
THE QUR'AN), and stories about the poets 
themselves, though there is much that can- 
not be taken at face value. It would appear 
that the well established, though minor, 
poet Hassan b. Thabit, of the Medinan 
tribe of Khazraj, composed poetry for 
the new community from the year 5/627 


onwards (though quite what material this 
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was is now difficult to determine: at a 
conservative estimate 70% of his Diwan 1s 
spurious). Also active on behalf of the 
Muslims was Bujayr b. Zuhayr b. Abt 
Sulma, who eventually persuaded his 
brother Ka‘b b. Zuhayr to drop his oppo- 
sition to Islam. Ka‘b then came to the 
Prophet, submitted and recited his eulogy 
Banat su‘ad, much to the delight of Muham- 
mad. Bujayr is alleged to have warned 
Ka’b that at the conquest of Mecca 
Muhammad had ordered the execution of 
“some of those who had satirized and in- 
sulted him” (cf. Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 597). 
On the other hand, the Prophet appears to 
have taken no action against other hostile 
poets. Thus ‘Amir b. al-Tufayl, who was 
implacably opposed to Islam, came on a 
deputation from the Bana ‘Amir to visit 
the Prophet in 9/630. Despite being ru- 
mored to be involved in a plot to kill 
Muhammad, he was allowed to leave 
Medina, though he died on the way back 
to his tribe, probably through an illness 
picked up in Medina. We may also note 
that somewhat later, when ‘Amir’s fellow 
legate, Arbad b. Qays, was killed by light- 
ning, Arbad’s half-brother Labid, appar- 
ently by then a devout Muslim, saw 
nothing wrong in composing a series of 
laments for him. 

On this basis the simple interpretation of 
Q 26:224-7, to wit that it shows some dis- 
approval of poets, though with a let-out 
clause in Q 26:227, seems the most reason- 
able. That did not stop many commenta- 
tors in later periods from taking a much 
dimmer view. This is not surprising as 
poets regularly got themselves into trouble 
for foul-mouthed satire or even inadver- 
tently offending those in temporal or 
religious authority. 
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Polemic and Polemical Language 


Discussion of controversial [religious] mat- 
ters or allusion to them. Polemic in the 
Quran consists primarily of argumenta- 
tion directed against pagans (see POLY- 
THEISM AND ATHEISM and IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS), Jews and Christians (see JEws 
AND JUDAISM; GHRISTIANS AND GHRIS- 
TIANITY). Yet, polemical language may 
also be employed in other contexts, for 
example when addressing erring or recal- 
citrant Muslims (see ERROR; ASTRAY). 
Polemic in the sense of argumentation or 
the refutation of others’ beliefs is a promi- 
nent element in the Quran since in the 
course of his mission Muhammad encoun- 
tered various types of opposition and criti- 
cism (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). It is 
easy, however, to underestimate the extent 
to which the Qur'an contains polemical 
language since certain words or passages, if 
taken literally or at face value, would cease 
to be polemical (see next section; see 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN; 
RHETORIC AND THE QUR’AN; POLYSEMY). 
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Such an underestimation could be the con- 
sequence of preferring a literal reading as 
more in keeping with the solemnity and 
sacrosanct nature of scripture; neverthe- 
less, elements such as hyperbole and lam- 
pooning are undeniably present in the 
Quran (see LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE 
QUR’AN; HUMOR). 

The process of refuting others’ beliefs is 
often inseparable from the parallel process 
of defending one’s own. For religious 
groups, this activity is an important part of 
identity-formation and boundary-drawing 
to the extent that a group defines itself by 
dissociating itself from others. In relation 
to the chronology of revelation (the tra- 
ditional account of Muhammad's life is 
here accepted in its broad outlines; see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN), this pro- 
cess is progressive. Thus, the arguments 
against pagans mainly in the Meccan 
period might constitute common ground 
with other monotheistic faiths, whereas the 
arguments deployed against Jews and 
Christians in the Medinan period are by 
definition more distinctive, serving to re- 
inforce an Islamic identity over and against 
Judaism and Christianity. Among scrip- 
tures, the Qur'an offers a particularly good 
example of this process since it reflects the 
fluctuating relations which Muhammad 
and his followers had with the pagans, 
mainly in Mecca (q.v.), and with the Jews 
and Christians, mainly in Medina (q.v.). 
Furthermore the Qur'an appears to have 
interacted in a very direct manner with its 
environment to the extent that it reflects 
a response to questions addressed to 
Muhammad by specific individuals (see 
OGGASIONS OF REVELATION). 

The nearest qur’anic equivalents to the 
word “polemic” are the third-form verbs 
derived from the roots jadala and haya (the 
former being rather more prevalent), both 


meaning to argue or dispute (see DEBATE 
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AND DISPUTATION). Argument or disputa- 
tion are activities usually attributed to 
Muhammad’s opponents and generally 
considered blameworthy (e.g. Q 3:20; 6:25; 
8:6); in these instances both verbs might 
best be translated as “wrangling” (but 

it should be noted that jadal — or 

“debate” — does not necessarily have neg- 
ative connotations; indeed, a treatise on 
the qur’anic modes of jadal, i.e. the rhetori- 
cal devices employed in debating or disput- 
ing, was written by the Hanbalite Najm 
al-Din al-Taft [d. 716/1316]; cf. Suyatt, 
Ltqan, 1, 60; Zarkashi, Burhan, 11, 24; 
McAuliffe, Debate with them). Disputing 
about God or his signs (q.v.) is considered 
particularly reprehensible (e.g. Q 2:139; 
13:13; 40:69; 42:35). The Qur'an says that 
every people (umma) disputed with the mes- 
senger (q.v.) who was sent to them (Q 40:5) 
and many of the arguments which are 
reported as having taken place between 
former prophets and their peoples (see e.g. 
Q 11:84-95; see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD) have a bearing on Muhammad’s 
disputes with his contemporaries, whether 
they be doctrinal (e.g. relating to the one- 
ness of God or the final judgment; see 
LAST JUDGMENT) or moral (e.g. exhorting to 
honesty [q.v.] in transactions; see ETHICS 
AND THE QUR’AN; VIRTUES AND VICES, 
COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). They are 
therefore to be considered an integral part 
of the qur’anic polemic. The polemical 
function of these passages is reinforced by 
the frequent references to the punishment, 
whether temporal or otherworldly (see 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; REWARD 
AND PUNISHMENT), which was visited on the 
recalcitrant disputants. 

The relationship between the qur’anic 
polemic and pre-Islamic monotheistic 
polemic is of interest but rather too com- 
plex to be explored in any detail here (see 
SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIG} 
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PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). 
John Wansbrough has sought to situate the 
quranic polemic, along with the polemical 
material in the s7ra literature (i.e. the 
“biography of the Prophet”; see siRA AND 
THE QURAN), within the broader Judeo- 
Christian tradition (see SCRIPTURE AND 
THE QuR’AN). To this end he identified 
twelve main themes and their pre-Islamic 
antecedents: prognosis of Muhammad in 
Jewish scripture; Jewish rejection of that 
prognosis; Jewish insistence upon miracles 
(see MIRACLE) for prophets; Jewish rejec- 
tion of Muhammad’s revelation (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION); Muslim 
charge of scriptural falsification (see 
FORGERY); Muslim claim to supersede 
earlier dispensations (see ABROGATION); 
the direction of prayer (see QIBLA); 
Abraham (q.v.) and Jesus (q.v.) in sectarian 
soteriology (see ESCHATOLOGY; SAL- 
VATION; HISTORY AND THE QUR AN); 
Solomon’s (q.v.) claim to prophethood; 
sectarian Christology; the “sons of God”; 
and the “faith [q.v.] of the fathers” 
(Wansbrough, Sectarian milieu, 40-3; see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF,; GENERATIONS} 


HANIF). 


Language and style 
The form and style of the Quran is 
integral to its import and impact (see FORM 
AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN), and 
polemic by definition seeks to have an 
impact on those whom it addresses. 
Elements of polemic are not confined to 
any particular sections of the Quran, and 
there is a constant interplay and overlap 
between polemic and other elements such 
as eschatology, signs controversies and nar- 
rative (see NARRATIVES), as has been dem- 
onstrated by Robinson with reference to 
the early Meccan siiras (q.v.; Robinson, 
Discovering, 99-124). Polemical elements in 


the Qur’an, which are often parenthetical, 
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may incorporate any one or more of the 
following: 

— exhortation (see EXHORTATIONS), €.g. 

Q 2:40: “O Children of Israel (q.v.)! 
Remember my favor I bestowed upon you 
(see GRACE; BLESSING); fulfill your covenant 
(q.v.) with me and I shall fulfill my cov- 
enant with you, and fear (q.v.) none but 
me”; 

— rebuke or criticism, e.g. Q 5:61: “When 
they come to you, they say: ‘We believe,’ 
but in fact they enter with disbelief and 
they go out the same”; 

— arguments, e.g. Q 16:103: “We know 
indeed that they say: ‘It is a man that 
teaches him.’ [But] the tongue of him they 
mischievously refer to is foreign, while this 
is a clear, Arabic tongue” (see ARABIC 
LANGUAGE; INFORMANTS); 

— challenges, e.g. Q 2:111: “They say: 
‘None shall enter paradise (q.v.) unless he 
be a Jew or a Christian;’ those are their 
vain desires. Say: ‘Produce your proof 
(q.v.) if you are telling the truth’” (see 
PROVOCATION); 

— refutations of accusations against 
Muhammad, e.g. Q 53:2-3: “Your com- 
panion has neither gone astray nor erred, 
nor does he speak out of his own desire”; 
— discrediting opponents by means of a 
critical aside or by declaring them to be 
liars (see LIE), e.g. Q 37:151-2: “Behold they 
say, out of their own invention: “God has 
begotten children’; but they are liars!”; 

— threats or warnings of temporal or 
otherworldly punishment, e.g. Q 9:61: 
“Those who molest the Prophet will have 
a grievous chastisement”; 

— declarations of woe, e.g. Q 2:79: “Woe 
to those who write the book (q.v.) with their 
own hands and then say: “This is from 
God’”; 

— curses, e.g. Q 2:161: “Those who dis- 
believe and die in a state of unbelief, on 
them is God’s curse (q.v.) and the curse of 
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angels (see ANGEL) and of all humankind”; 
— satire, e.g. Q 7:176: “His similitude (see 
PARABLES) is that of a dog (q.v.): if you 
attack him, he lolls out his tongue, and if 
you leave him alone, he lolls out his 
tongue. That is the similitude of those 
who reject our signs”; 

— rhetorical or hypothetical questions, e.g. 
Q 84:20: “What is wrong with them, that 
they do not believe?”; 

— exclamations, e.g. Q 7:10: “We have 
placed you on the earth and given you 
therein a provision for your livelihood, but 
little do you give thanks!”; 

— emphatic denials or denunciations, e.g. 
Q 104:3-4: “He thinks his wealth (q.v.) will 
give him immortality (see ETERNITY). By no 
means! He will certainly be thrown into 
the consuming one (see HELL AND 
HELLFIRE)!”. 

The range of qur’anic terminology 
associated with polemic is too broad to be 
treated here. As far as the content of the 
polemic is concerned, this terminology 
could perhaps most usefully be analyzed in 
terms of clusters of words related to cen- 
tral concepts such as being astray/turned 
away (from guidance or the truth [q.v.]); 
immorality and unrighteousness; enmity 
and hostility (to God, Muhammad and/or 
the Muslims; see ENEMIES); hypocrisy (see 
HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY); haughtiness 
and pride (q.v.; see also ARROGANCE); re- 
bellion (q.v.; see also DISOBEDIENCE) or 
stubbornness (see INSOLENCE AND OBSTI- 
NACy); and stupidity or ignorance (q.v.). 

A striking feature of the quranic pole- 
mic, particularly in its admonitory or 
exhortatory passages, is the regular 
occurrence of paired opposites: believers 
and unbelievers, truth and falsehood, 
guidance and error, paradise and hell (e.g. 
Q 2:2-7; 4711-33 59:20; see PAIRS AND 
PAIRING). These binary oppositions serve 
to confront the listener with a stark choice, 
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and generally incorporate an implicit or 
explicit warning about the consequences of 
making the wrong one. Another common 
feature is a reciprocity or parallelism be- 
tween the attitude of unbelievers or hypo- 
crites to God and his attitude to them; thus 
they seek to deceive God but in fact he 
deceives them (Q 4:142); they forget him 
and so he forgets them (Q 9:67); they plot 
but so does God (Q 3:54; 8:30), and so on. 

Polemical passages may be directed at 
particular groups of people (see headings 
below) or at particular beliefs or forms of 
behavior. Far from being a dispassionate 
discourse on morals, the qur’anic condem- 
nation of a given behavior often constitutes 
an accusation that such behavior is being 
engaged in, and the emphasis falls as much 
on the perpetrators as on the behavior 
itself. This is in accordance with the 
Quran’s tendency to emphasize the prac- 
tical and the concrete rather than the 
abstract. It may, for example, describe 
those who are engaging in a particular 
form of morally reprehensible activity as 
“those in whose hearts there is a disease” 
(alladhina fi qulubihim maradun, e.g. Q 8:49; 
see HEART; ILLNESS AND HEALTH), or it 
may declare or call down God’s curse 
on them, or refer to their unenviable des- 
tiny in the hereafter. The eschatological 
dimension shows the qur’anic concern not 
just to describe or condemn, but also to 
motivate humans to avoid or desist from 
such behavior. 

As indicated above, polemic is not neces- 
sarily to be taken at face value, as is clear 
from its frequent association with elements 
such as satire, encompassing features like 
hyperbole and caricature, and from its fre- 
quent use of metaphorical language (see 
METAPHOR). The Qur'an contains many 
examples of the use of irony or satire to 
ridicule opponents: those who were 
charged with the prescriptions of the 
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Torah (q.v.) but failed to carry them out are 
compared to “a donkey laden with huge 
tomes” (Q 62:5); poets (see POETRY AND 
POETS), with whom Muhammad’s oppo- 
nents sought to identify him, are described 
as “wandering distractedly in every valley” 
(Q 26:225); the pagans who attribute 
daughters to God prefer sons for them- 
selves, and are grief-stricken when they 
receive tidings of a baby girl (Q 43:16-7; see 
INFANTIGIDE; CHILDREN; GENDER); those 
who are reluctant to fight have rolling eyes 
or almost swoon at the mention of battle 
(Q 33:19; 47:20; see FIGHTING; EXPEDITIONS 
AND BATTLES; JIHAD); and there is prob- 
ably a lampooning element in the accusa- 
tion that, for Christians, God is not just 
one of a trinity or tritheism but “the third 
of three” (Q 5:73; see TRINITY). Examples 
of the use of metaphorical language in- 
clude the description of the unbelievers as 
deaf, dumb and blind (e.g. Q 2:18; see 
SEEING AND HEARING; VISION AND BLIND- 
NESS; HEARING AND DEAFNESS; SPEECH), or 
as having a veil, seal or lock on their hearts 
(€.g. Q 17:463 2°75 47:24). 

The classification of parts of the Qur'an 
as polemical may require identifying those 
passages where particular terms are not 
intended as a straightforward objective 
description. For example, the term ‘aduw, 
“enemy,” would not be considered polemi- 
cal when used to describe a military op- 
ponent, but becomes so when the situation 
is rather more ambiguous, or when the 
foremost aim is condemnation, as where 
particular persons are branded as, for in- 
stance, “enemies of God” (e.g. Q 41:28; cf. 
58:19, the “party of Satan”; see DEVIL; 
PARTIES AND FACTIONS). If one applies the 
same principle to a central religious con- 
cept such as “polytheism/polytheist” 
(shirk/mushrik), it becomes apparent that an 
analysis of polemic in the Qur’an could 
have considerable significance for the 
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interpretation of particular terms or 


concepts. 


Polemic against polytheists, unbelievers and 

hypocrites 
The terms “polytheist” and “unbeliever” 
correspond closely to the qur’anic terms 
mushrik and kafir (the latter term also in- 
corporating the sense of ingratitude, i.e. in 
the face of God’s favors; see GRATITUDE 
AND INGRATITUDE). These terms and their 
cognates, however, sometimes appear to be 
used interchangeably (e.g, Q 6:1; 40:12), and 
on occasion both terms have a more com- 
prehensive semantic application. For 
example, both are at times applied to 
Christians or Jews (see next section). In 
these cases, as in subsequent Muslim 
tradition, the accusation of “polytheism” 
(shirk) or “unbelief” (kufr), is directed at 
self-professed monotheists, the point being 
not that they are literally to be equated 
with outright idolators or polytheists but 
that certain aspects of their belief or prac- 
tice are seen as compromising the divine 
oneness. Aur is sometimes closely associ- 
ated with various types of reprehensible 
behavior, in fact certain types of behavior 
may be taken as an indication that the per- 
petrator is an unbeliever; Izutsu (Ethical 
terms, 113-67) has shown how central this 
concept is, and how closely related to 
almost all other negative ethical values or 
qualities. It is therefore inappropriate to try 
to define these terms too narrowly or pre- 
cisely; an a priort assumption of absolute 
precision or consistency in qur’anic usage 
would lead to difficulties and apparent 
contradictions. 

For obvious reasons, it is mainly in the 
Meccan portions of the Qur’an that the 
objections raised by Muhammad’s pagan 
opponents are reported and refuted. The 
major themes in the qur’anic argumenta- 


tion at this stage are: the insistence on the 
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oneness of God and the corresponding 
denial of any associates; the affirmation of 
the last day (see APOCALYPSE), bodily resur- 
rection (q.v.) and the final judgment; and 
the denial of various accusations made 
against Muhammad. 

Some of the arguments employed are 
fairly simple. For example, in the face of 
the pagans’ denial of bodily resurrection, 
the Qur'an frequently argues that if God 
were able to create them in the first in- 
stance, then he is capable of bringing them 
back to life for the purpose of judgment 
(q.v.3 e.g Q 6:94-53 17:51; See CREATION; 
DEATH AND THE DEAD). In support of the 
oneness of God, the Qur'an asserts, “if 
there were in them [i.e. the heavens and 
the earth] deities other than God, both 
would have been ruined” (Q 21:22). Other 
cases provide examples of fairly extended 
or multifaceted arguments. For example, in 
the face of demands for a miracle on the 
part of Muhammad's detractors, several 
arguments are employed in defense of 
Muhammad’s alleged failure to produce 
one. In the Qur'an, God declines to 
appease the critics by effecting miracles for 
various reasons: because they still would 
not believe (e.g. Q 6:109); in order to 
emphasize Muhammad’s human, non- 
divine status (Q 17:90-3; see IMPEGGA- 
BILITY); and because the Qur’an should be 
sufficient for them (Q 29:50-1). Muslims 
have traditionally linked this theme with 
the phenomenon of the “challenge” con- 
tained in several qur’anic passages (e.g. 

Q 2:23-4; 10:38), which call on Muham- 
mad’s critics to produce something 
comparable to the Qur'an. Muslims 
understood this as implying that the 
Quran itself constituted Muhammad’s 
miracle, as later elaborated in the doctrine 
of qur’anic inimitability (q.v.; 79a). 

The Qur'an reserves some of its harshest 


strictures for unbelievers and polytheists, 
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especially the latter. For example, shirk is 
described in the Qur'an as the only sin 
which cannot be forgiven (Q 4:48, 116; see 
FORGIVENESS; SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR) and 
the mushrikin are described as “unclean,” 
and are therefore prohibited from entering 
the sacred mosque (q.v.) in Mecca (Q 9:28). 
Unlike Jews and Christians, unbelievers 
and polytheists appear to have no redeem- 
ing features. Frequently, God’s curse is pro- 
nounced on them and/or allusion is made 
to their destination in hell (e.g. Q 33:64). 

The term munafiqin, “hypocrites,” is al- 
most exclusively Medinan and over time is 
increasingly used to denote a specific 
group of people. At Medina these people 
come to be numbered among Muham- 
mad’s staunchest opponents, along with 
unbelievers and polytheists; indeed, they 
are sometimes explicitly paired with one of 
these categories (e.g. Q 4:140; 48:6), or with 
“those in whose hearts there is a disease” 
(Q 8:49; 33:12, 60). As with unbelievers, 
their destiny in hell is frequently pro- 
claimed (e.g. Q 4:138; 66:9). The terms 
nifag and 7@ are both used to denote the 
abstract quality of hypocrisy, but by and 
large the main function of the term 
munafiqin appears to be to serve as a con- 
demnatory label to draw attention to a 
group of people in Medina who are 
opportunistic and therefore fickle in their 
support of the Muslims. The Quran is, in 
effect, warning the Muslims of this as well 
as warning the hypocrites of the conse- 
quences of their actions; actual hypocrisy 
and dissembling is only one of several rep- 
rehensible forms of behavior for which 
they are criticized in the Qur'an. 


Polemic against Jews and Christians 
In the Medinan period the Qur’an increas- 
ingly recognizes the followers of Judaism 
and Christianity as communities in their 


own right (see RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND 
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THE QURAN; RELIGION; COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN). This is not the 
place to speculate on precisely which 
groups of Christians and Jews (although in 
the case of the latter the picture is some- 
what clearer) may have been present in 
the Arabian peninsula in Muhammad’s 
time (see SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN 
PRE-ISLAMIC; PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND 
THE QUR'AN); but the Qur'an does appear 
at times to have been addressing particular, 
possibly heretical, groups of Jews or 
Christians (e.g. Q 9:30 attributes to Jews the 
belief that ‘Uzayr/Ezra [q.v.] is the son of 
God, a belief to which no Jewish or other 
extra-qur anic attestation has been found), 
and at others to reflect the beliefs of par- 
ticular groups (e.g. the Nestorian emphasis 
on Jesus’ humanity or the Docetists’ denial 
that he was really crucified). Attempts 

to demonstrate any direct influence of 
specific groups, however, remain highly 
speculative. 

The quranic material relating to Judaism 
and Christianity or Jews and Christians is 
not all polemical, and indeed there are 
some verses that could be described as con- 
ciliatory; but a sizeable proportion of it, 
probably the majority, is. Certain criticisms 
are directed at both Jews and Christians, 
sometimes under the rubric People of the 
Book (q.v.; ahl al-kitab or alladhina iti 
l-kitab), a category which denotes primarily 
but not exclusively Jews and Christians, 
while others are directed at one to the 
exclusion of the other. References to the 
People of the Book generally consist of 
exhortations (e.g. Q 4:171; 5:15), didactic 
questions (e.g. Q 3:98, 99), or criticisms of 
their behavior (e.g. Q 3:19, 69). Although 
some verses appear to distinguish between 
good and bad People of the Book (e.g. 

Q 3:75, 110), the prevailing opinion appears 
to be that most of them are unrighteous 
(e.g. Q 5:59; See GOOD AND EVIL; JUSTICE 
AND INJUSTICE). Yet other verses speak of 
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“those who disbelieve from among the 
People of the Book” (e.g. Q 2:105; 59:2; 
98:1), showing that the categories of Aafiriin 
and People of the Book are not mutually 
exclusive. There is some ambiguity con- 
cerning the question of whether conver- 
sion to Islam is expected or demanded of 
the People of the Book. Their respective 
scriptures and faiths are at least implicitly 
affirmed (e.g. Q 5:44, 46-7; 10:94), but at 
times there seems to be an expectation that 
People of the Book should believe in the 
Qur'an, and verses expressing a desire for 
this vary from the wistful (e.g. Q 3:110) to 
the threatening (e.g. Q 4:47). This ambigu- 
ity, and the use of terms such as kufr and 
shirk in connection with Jews and Chris- 
tians, has given rise to disagreement 
among Muslim interpreters as to whether, 
in fact, Jews and Christians who remain in 
their respective faiths can attain salvation, 
despite the apparent confirmation of this 
in Q 2:62 and Q 5:69. Criticisms which are 
directed at both Jews and Christians, al- 
though not necessarily to the same degree, 
include distorting, forgetting, misinterpret- 
ing or suppressing parts of their scriptures 
(e.g. Q 2:75, IOI; 5:15, 41; See REVISION AND 
ALTERATION); desiring to lead Muslims 
astray (e.g. Q 2:109; 3:100); failing to believe 
in Muhammad’s message (e.g. Q 3:70; 5:81); 
being religiously complacent or exclusivist 
(e.g. Q 2:80; 5:18); being divided amongst 
themselves (e.g. Q 5:14; 98:4); elevating 
their religious leaders to quasi-divine status 
(e.g. Q 9:31; see LORD); and failing to fol- 
low their own religious teachings properly 
(€.g. Q 5:47). 

In general, the qur’anic polemic against 
Jews is harsher in tone and more ad homi- 
nem than that against Christians. ‘The most 
sustained passage on the Children of Israel 
(bani Isr@il, the most common designation 
of the Jews) takes up about half of the 
longest stira in the Qur'an (beginning from 


Q 2:40). Commencing with exhortation, 
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the passage becomes increasingly condem- 
natory, recalling the Jews’ past (and by 
implication present) stubbornness, dis- 
obedience and ingratitude. Just as stories 
of the former prophets and their oppo- 
nents (see PUNISHMENT STORIES) are clearly 
targeting Muhammad’s contemporaries in 
their criticisms of those opponents, so this 
passage dissolves the distance between 
past and present by directly associating 
Muhammad’s Jewish contemporaries with 
the misdeeds of Jews almost two millennia 
previously. Thus, in a passage generally 
believed to refer to an event recorded in 
Deuteronomy 21:1-9 and Numbers 19:1-10, 
the Qur’an declares: “Remember when 
you killed a man and fell into dispute 
among yourselves about it.... Thenceforth 
were your hearts hardened: they became 
like rocks or even harder” (Q 2:72-4; see 
McAuliffe, Assessing). In one of the more 
strongly worded passages concerning Jews 
it is stated that “those of the Children of 
Israel who disbelieved were cursed... evil 
indeed were the deeds which they com- 
mitted... God’s wrath is on them, and in 
torment will they abide forever,” and it is 
concluded that Jews, along with polythe- 
ists, are “strongest in enmity to the believ- 
ers” (Q 5:78-82). 

Arguments directed at Christians often 
concern religious doctrine. The Qur'an 
appears to refute the Trinity (e.g. Q 5:73, 
although strictly speaking the verses in 
question refute tritheism); the divine son- 
ship of Jesus (e.g. Q 4:171); the divinity of 
Jesus (e.g. Q 5:17); and the crucifixion (q.v.; 
Q 4:157-8). Some of these doctrines are 
declared tantamount to kujr or shirk (e.g. 

Q 4:1715 5:17, 72-3), thus blurring the dis- 
tinction between Christians and 
polytheists/unbelievers in much the same 
way that the distinction between People of 
the Book and unbelievers is blurred in the 
verses cited above. 


Even more than in the case of polemic 
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against unbelievers, it is important to 
observe the chronology of revelation when 
assessing passages relating to Jews and 
Christians. An example of this is the 
apparent denial of the crucifixion, often 
cited in Muslim-Christian polemic but in 
fact revealed in the early Medinan period 
when Jews, not Christians, were considered 
to be the main opponents of the Muslims. 
This denial is therefore to be understood 
primarily as a reproach to the Jews and a 
refutation of their claim to have killed 
Jesus. A few (e.g. Ayoub, Islamic Chris- 
tology, 116-7; Zaehner, Sundry times, 212) 
conclude that this leaves open the possibil- 
ity of interpreting the verse as affirming 
the role of God, while denying that of the 
Jews, in bringing the crucifixion to pass. 
The fact that the Qur'an contains con- 
ciliatory as well as polemical material 
relating to Jews and Christians raises the 
hermeneutical question of the relationship 
between the two types of passages. In view 
of the fact that the chronological progres- 
sion in the Qur’an is generally in the direc- 
tion of greater hostility towards and 
criticism of these groups, many of the 
classical scholars (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: CLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL) took 
the later, more confrontational verses as 
abrogating the earlier, more conciliatory 
ones (e.g. Q 9:29, among other verses, was 
generally taken to abrogate Q 2:256; see 
VERSES). Furthermore, the dividing line 
between good and bad People of the Book 
was generally taken to coincide with the 
dividing line between those who either 
accept Islam or would do so if they were to 
hear about it and those who do not or 
would not. In the modern period (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: EARLY MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY), exegetes tend to 
place rather less emphasis on abrogation, 
so other approaches emerge. Those who 
continue to hold an overwhelmingly nega- 
tive view of Christians and Christianity 
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may distinguish between an ideal, meta- 
Christianity posited in the Qur'an and the 
actual Christianity with which Muhammad 
and other Muslims down to the present 
have come into contact (see McAuliffe, 
Quranic). Modernists (e.g. Ayoub, Nearest 
in amity, 162) prefer to take the more 
positive verses (e.g, Q 2:256) as of universal 
application while interpreting the negative 
verses as having limited and temporary 
application, for example in conditions of 
warfare (see WAR) or hostility between 
Muslims and others. 

Because of its ongoing relevance 
throughout history, polemic against Jews 
and Christians raises another hermeneuti- 
cal question, namely that of how far or in 
what respects the qur’anic material applies 
to a changed environment. If individual 
quranic verses respond to the particular 
beliefs of Muhammad’s Jewish and Chris- 
tian contacts, as appears to be the case in 
at least some instances, then the question 
arises as to how far it is appropriate to 
apply those verses to later Jewish or 
Christian groups. Some have suggested 
that the Qur'an refutes heretical Christian 
beliefs (e.g. tritheism, adoptionism, the 
physical generation of the Son) rather than 
the orthodox doctrines of the Trinity, 
Incarnation, etc. In practice, however, the 
vast majority of Muslim commentators 
have assumed that the Qur'an does refute 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the 
Christian doctrine of divine sonship, 
especially as these are understood to con- 
tradict the central Islamic tenet of the one- 
ness of God. 


Post-qur anic polemic 

The Qur'an has had an immeasurable 
impact on subsequent Islamic literature 
(see LITERATURE AND THE QUR'AN). It 
would be impossible to quantify the sty- 
listic influence of the polemical material in 


the Qur'an but it is safe to assume that it 
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has been extensive; Muslim polemical 
writings often echo or reproduce qur’anic 
vocabulary and phrases. This section will 
be confined to religious polemic, where 
the qur’anic influence has been most in 
evidence. 

Heresiographical and other types of work 
incorporate various accusations against 
those outside the Jewish and Christian tra- 
ditions, for example charges of atheism 
(ilhad), heresy (q.v.)/Manicheanism (zan- 
daqa) or materialism (dahriyya). It is 
Christians who, however, have been the 
target of the bulk of Muslim polemical 
literature. ‘This is in part because of the 
shared border with Christendom and the 
resulting fact that the Muslims’ most sig- 
nificant military opponents were generally 
Christians, right down to the modern 
period. Christians also formed the most 
numerically significant communities under 
Muslim rule, in the case of many of the 
central Islamic lands evolving from a 
majority to a minority over the course of a 
few centuries. In addition, from the earliest 
period it was often Christians, such as John 
of Damascus (d. ca. 132/749), who initiated 
religious debates, thereby prompting a 
response from Muslims. Many refutations 
of Christianity were composed, often un- 
der the rubric al-radd ‘ala l-nasara. ‘There 
was also a lesser amount of anti-Jewish 
polemic, and some overlap between the 
two in that biblical criticism, insofar as it 
pertained to the Hebrew Bible or the Old 
Testament, could be directed equally at 
both communities. 

The Muslim polemic, although not de- 
void of ad hominem and, from about the 
ninth century, rational and philosophical 
arguments based on Greek (especially 
Aristotelian) philosophical categories (see 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE QUR'AN), was heavily 
dependent on the Qur’an, a dependence 
which accounts for a high degree of con- 
sistency in this literature. Thus the main 
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areas of criticism were scriptural integrity 
and the related accusation of suppressing 
predictions of Muhammad and conveying 
false doctrine, and the overriding claim 
was that of abrogation (generally in the 
sense of Islam abrogating or superseding 
previous religions, but also applied inter- 
nally to the biblical text). There was, how- 
ever, also some knowledge and criticism of 
empirical Christianity, i.e. the actual prac- 
tices of various Christian groups and the 
doctrinal and other differences between 
them. The polemic is not to be found in 
any one genre; aside from polemical works 
proper, treatments of other religions can 
be found in Quran and hadith commen- 
taries (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN), theo- 
logical treatises (see THEOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN), works of figh (jurisprudence; see 
LAW AND THE QUR'AN), heresiography, his- 
torical and geographical compendiums (see 
GEOGRAPHY AND THE QUR'AN), belles 
lettres, and poetry. 

Not surprisingly, the majority of those 
who undertook systematic refutations of 
Christianity were theologians. Among 
them, Mu‘tazilis (q.v.) were especially 
prominent (e.g. Abii ‘Isa al-Warraq, d. ca. 
246/860, al-Jahiz, d. 255/869 and ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, d. 415/1025), and instrumental in 
introducing more sophisticated, philosoph- 
ically based arguments. Unfortunately ear- 
lier works by some of the founding figures 
of Mu‘tazilism have not survived, for these 
might have given a clearer picture of the 
influence of Muslim-Christian controver- 
sies on the development of Islamic theol- 
ogy. What is clear is that certain Christian 
doctrines had a bearing on internal Mus- 
lim disputes. There was, for example, a 
parallel between the Christian concept of 
the Logos and the Muslim doctrine of the 
uncreated Qur’an (see CREATEDNESS OF 
THE QURAN), and between the hypostases 
of the Trinity and the question of the 
independent existence of the attributes of 
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God (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). While 
Muttazilt tenets had the effect of distanc- 
ing Islam from those Christian doctrines, 
the mainstream Ash‘ari theology, which 
was formed in reaction to the Muttazila, 
considerably narrowed this distance. 

One of the most significant figures for 
both the anti-Christian and anti-Jewish 
polemic is the Andalusian Zahiri theolo- 
gian Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), whose major 
work, Aitab al-Fisal fi l-milal wa-l-ahwa’ wa- 
l-nthal, has continued to be influential 
down to the present. This work is notable 
for being the first Muslim source to incor- 
porate a thorough, systematic treatment of 
the biblical text. His relatively detailed 
knowledge of the text (although it is likely 
that he relied on secondary sources to 
some extent) enabled him to list alleged 
contradictions, absurdities, errors, lewd- 
ness, and anthropomorphisms (see 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM) in the Bible. He 
argued strongly for the view that tahrif 
(scriptural corruption; see CORRUPTION) 
entailed extensive textual alteration, and 
not just misinterpretation as some other 
scholars had held. Like others before him, 
however (notably ‘Ali b. Rabban al-'Tabart; 
d. ca. 241/855?), in his Aztab al-Din wa-l- 
dawla, he claimed to be able to identify 
biblical predictions of Muhammad in the 
extant text. Despite his considerable 
knowledge of both the biblical text and 
Islamic sciences (see TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES OF QURANIC STUDY) Ibn 
Hazm lacked philosophical sophistication 
and, not surprisingly for a Zahiri, had an 
extremely literalistic approach to scripture. 
With few exceptions, the writings of later 
polemicists such as Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/ 
1328) and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/ 
1350) were largely derivative, often relying 
heavily on Ibn Hazm. 

The Muslim anti-Christian polemic was 
mainly intended for a Muslim audience 


and (as with the Christian anti-Muslim 
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polemic) was unlikely to convince the 
opponent because it relied on internal (..e. 
Islamic) categories, in particular the doc- 
trine of tahrif which presupposed a differ- 
ent understanding of revelation from the 
Christian one. This is seen most clearly in 
the qur’anic assumption that God revealed 
the gospel (q.v.; wil) to Jesus in the same 
way that he revealed the Qur’an to 
Muhammad, which posits an Aramaic gos- 
pel consisting purely of God’s own words. 
Contemporary Muslim polemic tends to 
draw more on sources external to the 
Qur'an, in particular higher biblical criti- 
cism which can be used to demonstrate 
that the Bible is not “revealed” in the sense 
that Muslims generally understand revela- 
tion, i.e. the verbatim word of God (q.v.) 
preserved without any alterations. Two 
works which have been particularly influ- 
ential in the modern period are Rahmat 
Allah Kayranawvi’s [zhar ul-haqq, which 
emerged from the nineteenth-century 
Indian Christian-Muslim public debates 
(munazarat), and the twentieth-century 
Egyptian scholar Muhammad Abit Zahra’s 
Muhadarat ft |-nasraniyya. Despite benefiting 
from higher criticism, however, the mod- 
ern polemic is not demonstrably superior 
to the classical works and indeed often 
shows an inferior knowledge of empirical 


Christianity. See also APOLOGETICS. 
Kate Zebiri 
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Politics and the Qur’an 


This article will discuss the use of the 
Quran to justify or contest rule. Three 
areas will be considered: (1) quasi-political 
themes in the Qur'an; (2) the politicization 
of the Quran in early Islam; and (3) the 
possibility and limitations of human rule 
alongside or in addition to the Qur'an as 
divine communication. 

Some preliminaries: As an institution 
governing a territory, administering its 
peoples and resources and legislating a 
socio-political order, the state as organ of 
rule came into being in early Islam not 
from qur’anic directive but from the 
experience and consensus of the first 
Muslims (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QUR’AN; LAW AND THE QUR'AN). 
Strong emphasis is given in the Qur'an to 
obedience (q.v.) to God and the messenger 
(q.v.) of God (and, at one place, to those in 
power, ula l-amr [Q 4:59], a heavily ex- 
ploited phrase which early exegetes 
understood as those with knowledge and 
intelligence, not political authority, e.g. 
Mujahid, Tafsi, i, 163; see KNOWLEDGE 
AND LEARNING; SCHOLAR; INTELLECT). 
The Qur'an makes enough mention of 
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struggle between the followers of 
Muhammad and his opponents (see 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD) to suggest that 
politics was at play in the first attempts to 
announce its message. Moreover, the 
Prophet was awarded authority (q.v.) in the 
form of an oath of allegiance (bay a, e.g. 

Q 48:10, 18; see OATHS; CONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES), in which his followers prom- 
ised to fight for the cause of God (see PATH 
OR WAY; EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES) until 
death (bay ‘at al-ridwan; Ibn Ishaq, Stra, iii, 
236) and early writers of history, such as 
Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845; Tabagat), do depict 
the Prophet as a regional hegemon, receiv- 
ing delegations and tribute in exchange for 
protection (see CLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE; 
SIRA AND THE QURAN; HISTORY AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

‘Those who succeeded Muhammad as 
leaders of the Muslim community worked 
to consolidate and expand the domain of 
Islam, e.g. Aba Bakr (r. 11-13/632-4) in the 
wars of apostasy (q.v.) and ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab (1. 13-23/634-44) in the conquest 
of Byzantine and Sasanian lands. It was 
conquest (q.v.) that led to the formation of 
a state ruled by a caliph (q.v.) and local 
governors and administered by magistrates 
and functionaries (judges and secretaries). 
None of this, however, can be said to bear 
a clear connection to qur’anic inspiration 
(see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION) Or even 
a loose one in the manner in which the 
Israelite monarchy was viewed through the 
words of Deuteronomy 16:18-18:22. The 
interest of theological literature in the 
leadership of the Muslim community was 
limited to sectarian debate (kalam or ‘lm 
al-firag; see Madelung, Imama; see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; IMAM; 
KHARAJIS; SHI ISM AND THE QUR'AN); and 
the collections of prophetic reports (hadith; 
see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN) and law 
(figh), while speaking to the moral param- 
eters of Islamic rule (e.g, Bukhart, Sahih, 
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Kitab al-Ahkam; Muslim, Sahih, Kitab al- 
Imara), say nothing about the concept or 
details of political organization. The for- 
mulation of a theory connecting rule and 
religion was left to a genre of literature of 
Greek and Persian provenance known as 
“mirrors-for-princes,” i.e. advice literature, 
in which it was argued that salvation (q.v.) 
in the next world was contingent upon 
socio-political prosperity in this one, 
mainly for two reasons. First, socio- 
political chaos was not conducive to per- 
forming the religious obligations by which 
one attained salvation and, secondly, the 
revealed law — the commands and pro- 
hibitions of God that define the Muslim 
community — could only be enforced by 
well-established rule, including various 
organs of governance and bureaus of 
administration. It was al-Mawardi (d. 450/ 
1058), above all, who articulated this vision 
of Islamic rule, both its theory and form of 
governance, in Tashil al-nazar wa-tajil al- 
Zafar (“Raising awareness and hastening 
victory”) and al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya (“The 
laws of Islamic governance”), respectively. 
It should be mentioned, however, that 
such connections between governance 
(styasa) and revelation (shartv‘a) were never 
above suspicion, playing a role in Sunni- 
Shri debate (see Heck, Construction, 

ch. 4). 


Quasi-political themes in the Qur’an 
There is no agreement that the Qur'an 
even has a political message. For 
Qamaruddin Khan (Political concepts) the 
quranic message is not political but moral 
(see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN), a summons 
to submit to the one God and a life of faith 
(q.v.). He claims that the Qur'an in no way 
sanctions one political form (i.e. monarchy, 
theocracy, democracy, etc.) and that those 
who derive a political message from the 
Qur’an exploit its verses out of context 
for their own goals. In contrast, for 
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Muhammad ‘Izzat Darwaza the Quran 
speaks to all aspects of human life, includ- 
ing the state and its financial, judicial, 
military and missionary tasks (see 
INVITATION) — a specifically qur’anic 
political program implied, as he sees it, in 
the reference of Q 57:25 to the book (q.v.) 
and iron, i.e. divine justice and the coercive 
force needed to ensure public order 
(Darwaza, al-Dustir al-qur ani, 50 f.; cf. 
Muaatil, Ta/siz, v, 4, 245, who associates 
iron with warfare; and al-‘Aminri, [‘/am, 152, 
who characterizes both prophecy and 
human rule as divine endowment /mawhiba 
samawiyya]; see WAR; JUSTICE AND INJUS- 
TICE; PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). To 
that end, he adduces a number of verses 
(q.v.) purported to have called for political 
leadership after the death of the Prophet 
(Darwaza, al-Dustir al-qur ani, 56 f.) and 
marshals forth in the body of the work an 
array of verses on the basis of which he 
constructs a qur’anic vision of political 
organization. 

Despite the range of opinion about its 
political content, the Quran is clear about 
the connection between socio-political 
prosperity and obedience to the message of 
God as conveyed by his messengers. Denial 
of the divine message leads to destruction 
at the hands of God (e.g. Q 25:37; see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES). This is the way of 
God (sunnat Allah, Q 40:85), to bring to 
naught those who sow corruption (q.v.) on 
earth (e.g. Q 28:4, 43). By underscoring the 
demise of former nations (umam khaliya) 
that failed to heed God’s messengers (e.g. 
Q 40:21-2, 82; see GENERATIONS; WARNING; 
GEOGRAPHY), the Quran signals rhetori- 
cally (see RHETORIC AND THE QUR'AN) to its 
audience the consequence they will suffer 
if they fail to respond gratefully to the 
prophet Muhammad (see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE). The prophetic mission is 
God’s claim upon a people to live in grati- 


tude and faithfulness, making it a matter of 
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survival to comply with prophecy once 
announced (Q 28:58-9). It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the example of former 
nations has considerably influenced 
Muslim political consciousness through the 
centuries (e.g. Mawardi, A lam, 65: wa-qasas 
man ghabara min al-umam wa iz), ensuring 
religion a central place in formulations of 
political prosperity (e.g. Juwaynt, Ghiyath 
al-umam). 

The terms traditionally used for political 
governance (siyasa) and political order 
(nizam) are absent from the Qur’an but all 
things in heaven and earth are subject to 
God’s administering command (Q 32:5, 

_yudabbiru l-amra mina l-sama ila l-ardi; cf. 

Q 1023, 31; 13:2; see POWER AND IMPO- 
TENGE; COSMOLOGY). Responsibility for 
living in conformity to God’s administra- 
tion (tadbiy, equated with governance 
[siyasa/ in classical Islamic political 
thought) has been divinely entrusted to 
humankind, signified in the idea of 

Khalifa — e.g. Q 6:165 and Q 10:14, verses 
which indicate that this idea, whether 
understood as successor to former nations 
or delegate of God on earth, implies a test 
of fidelity to the will of God (for the dif- 
ferent interpretations of this term by the 
early exegetes, see al-Qadi, Khalifa; for its 
political appropriation by Umayyad and 
‘Abbasid rulers, see Crone and Hinds, 
Caliph, and al-Qadi, Foundation; for an 
historical overview of the institution of the 
caliphate, see Sourdel et al., Khalrfa). 

This responsibility, now on Muslim shoul- 
ders, was foreshadowed in (1) God’s plan 
for Adam to be caliph on earth (Q 2:30; see 
ADAM AND EVE) and (2) the divine trust 
(al-amana) accepted by humankind prior to 
creation (q.v.; Q 33:72, its rejection by the 
rest of the created order making it the dis- 
tinctive mark of human beings) in recogni- 
tion of God as their sovereign lord (q.v.; 

Q 7:172). Since, however, humankind was 
destined to be subject to Satan’s tempta- 
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tions (see DEVIL; FALL OF MAN), there 
was need for warning and guidance 
(see ASTRAY; ERROR; FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION): Prophecy thus stands at 
the heart of the proper ordering of human 
affairs, serving to orient humankind not 
only to its final destiny in the next world 
(see ESGHATOLOGY; REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT) but to prosperity in this one, as 
summarized by Muqatil b. Sulayman 
(d. 150/767; Tafsir, ii, 42): “When God 
sends a prophet to humankind and they 
obey him, the land and its people prosper 
(salahati l-ard wa-ahluha). Disobedience 
[results in] the corruption of sustenance 
(q.v.; fasad al-ma isha) and the destruction of 
the land’s people.” A moral society 1s, after 
all, a blessing from God (Q 3:104): “That 
there be [made] of you a nation that calls 
for the good, commanding the right and 
forbidding the wrong. Those are the ones 
who thrive (al-muflihin; see VIRTUES AND 
VICES, COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING).” 

This is not to imply that prophets are to 
exercise rule themselves; Muhammad is 
reminded on several occasions that he is 
merely a bearer of good tidings (see Goop 
NEws) and a warner (e.g. Q 25:56). Rather, 
prophets are to witness to the rule of God, 
the main instrument of which is scripture 
(kitab; see BOOK), along with rule (hukm) 
and prophecy (nubuwwa, e.g. Q 3:79; 6:89; 
45:16). Muqatil (Za/st, i, 289, 574) 
understands hukm as knowledge and un- 
derstanding, which, by arbitrating human 
differences (cf. Q 2:213), bring about socio- 
political harmony under divine truth 
(q.v.) — a qur’anic idea first embodied 
tangibly in the Constitution of Medina, 
which recognizes differing communal 
norms within one polity (see Zein al- 
Abdin, Political significance). 

All dominion is envisioned as God’s 
(illaht mulku l-samawati wa-l-ardi, e.g. 
Q 3:189; 5:17-8; less frequently malakit, e.g. 
Q 6:75, 23:88, 36:83). It is in that sense that 
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the political program of the Qur'an is 
essentially other-worldly or eschatological, 
i.e. oriented to the final day when all judg- 
ment (q.v.) will be truly divine (Q 25:26; see 
Hamid, Usil, 56, for whom the eschato- 
logical message of the Meccan verses 
forms a necessary backdrop to the 
divinely — i.e. other-worldly — oriented 
polity of the Medinan ones; see MECCA; 
MEDINA; CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). 
While dominion is God’s alone (Q 17:1115 
25:2), he distributes it as he wishes (Q 3:26), 
for instance to Saul (q.v.; Q 2:247) and 
David (q.v.; Q 2:251). Dominion in human 
hands cannot, however, be reduced merely 
to power over others but is conceived as 
the application of divinely bestowed 
knowledge (e.g. Q 2:251; 12:101; 85:9) that 
will lead humankind to the religious and 
moral life ordained by God and destined to 
be fully realized on judgment day (Q 22:56; 
cf. 40:16; see LAST JUDGMENT). Humans 
may have been entrusted with rule (e.g. 

Q 5:20; 12:43) but God alone is true king 
(al-malik al-haqq, ¢.g. Q 20:1145 see KINGS 
AND RULERS). 

The qur’anic depiction of dominion as 
divine kingship recalls the imagery of the 
Psalms (q.v.), which are themselves shaped 
by conceptions of kingship of the ancient 
Near East. In the Psalms, it is the temple 
that represents God’s heavenly throne as 
symbol of ultimate authority (e.g. Ps 
11:4-5). In the Qur'an, God is the final 
judge (hakam), seated on his throne and 
ruling his creation from its inception (cf. 

Q 7:54). He strikes those who transgress his 
order (cf. Q 6:124; see BOUNDARIES AND 
PRECEPTS; GHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT), sets a path to be followed (Q 6:153), 
ensures the just settlement of dispute 

(Q 6:57; cf 5:48), is the enemy of unbeliev- 
ers (Q 2:98), lord of east and west (Q 2:115, 
142), and his rule protects his subjects from 
the chaotic forces of unbelief (cf. Q 2:286; 
see BELIEF AND UNBELIEE). 
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It is in this sense that the prophet 
Muhammad acts as emissary (rasil) from 
the heavenly court, sent to give warning of 
impending judgment (e.g. Q 10:15) similar 
to that meted out to former nations. ‘There 
is thus no break between divine and pro- 
phetic authority (e.g. Q 4:80; cf 4:153), 
making obedience to the prophetic mes- 
sage (risala) the singular means of avoiding 
doom. Following that message will result in 
true rule and prevent strife and corruption 
in the land, thereby ensuring prosperity 
rather than the destruction that former 
nations met as their fate for failing to heed 
God’s messengers (Q 10:13) and choosing 
instead to follow the command of earthly 
potentates (Q 11:59). Human beings, cus- 
todians of divine communication, are wor- 
thy of rule (Q 4:59; cf. 4:83; 27:33): Indeed 
God uses human rulers to restrain human- 
kind from sowing corruption in the land 
through mutual aggression (Q 2:251, a 
theme taken up vigorously in classical 
Islamic political thought; see Heck, Law) 
and even allows a human hierarchy regard- 
less of moral standing (cf: Q 6:165). Rule in 
itself, however, is no guarantee of success, 
for even the wicked rule over one another 
(cf. Q 6:129). Humans, as problematic crea- 
tures given to strife and factionalism, need 
recourse to a higher standard to establish 
socio-political harmony. Although offering 
no details of political organization, the 
Qur'an is quite clear that the processes of 
rule and arbitration are never to ignore the 
designs of God. 

Thus, human beings, created weak 
(Q 4:28), must be reminded of their di- 
vinely entrusted responsibility, which hap- 
pens periodically through prophetically 
established covenants (mithaq, Q 5:7; with 
the Israelites, Q 2:63, 93; 5:12; with the 
Christians, Q 5:14; with the prophets, 

Q 3:81, 33:7; See CHILDREN OF ISRAEL} 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; GOVE- 


NANT). Such covenants are never limited to 
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monotheistic worship (q.v.) but include 
socio-moral norms (e.g. Q 2:83, where the 
covenant with Israel demands honoring 
one’s parents [q.v.] and relatives, care for 
orphans [q.v.] and the dispossessed /al- 
masakin/ and kindly speech to others; cf. 

Q 4:1545 see POVERTY AND THE POOR). 
These covenants, accompanied by divine 
knowledge (e.g. scripture and prophetic 
wisdom), impose upon their recipients an 
obligation to carry out God’s program, an 
obligation neglected with grave conse- 
quences (Q 3:187; 5:70-1; 7:169). Rejecting 
covenant results not only in unbelief and 
infidelity (Q 4:155) but also in a disregard 
for God’s interest in human welfare, ul- 
timately bringing about corruption in the 
land ( fasad fi l-ard, cf. Q 2:27; 13:25, a 
phrase denoting the very antithesis of the 
quranic vision of socio-political prosper- 
ity). Human welfare, ordained by God, 
nevertheless depends on human willingness 
to bring it about by cooperating with God’s 
revelation. 

It will be important to recount briefly the 
mythic narratives of the Qur'an (see 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE QURAN), Le. 
the stories of former nations, which high- 
light the clash between godly and human 
rule — the central political theme of the 
Qur'an that provides meaning for 
Muhammad’s own struggle with the peo- 
ples of his day who rejected or did not fully 
accept his message and who are negatively 
characterized in various ways: faithless 
ingrate (kafir), polytheist (mushrik; see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM), recipient of 
previous scripture (ahl al-kitab, i.e. “people 
of the book [q.v.],” usually identified as 
Jews and Christians; see Jews AND 
Jupatsm) and, more generally, hypocrite 
(munafig; see HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY), 
transeressor (zalim) and sinner ( fasiq; see 
SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). They, too, like the 
former nations, are destined to perish for 


refusing the message of God conveyed to 
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them by the prophecy of Muhammad. 
This is not to discount the rhetorical pur- 
pose of such narrative, i.e. a literary tech- 
nique to encourage acceptance of the 
recited message. Rather, it is to say that the 
Quran is not naive about the use of power 
to shape human society for a godly end (ft 
sabil Allah). The former nations’ rejection 
of prophecy justifies struggle (jhad), even 
armed struggle, against the opponents of 
Muhammad (see jiHAD). In turn, the 
Muslims, whom God has chosen as final 
successors to former nations, must prosper 
by struggling for the way of God against 
those who mock or deny him (see MocK- 
ERY; LIE), making prosperity, i.e. political 
success, the litmus test of obedience to 
God. 

In other words, socio-political prosperity 
is a heavy burden, envisioned by the 
Quran not only as the performance of 
moral and religious obligations but also as 
a ritual performance meant to recall and 
resonate with the mythic narrative of 
the Quran. The political ritual of 
Islam — %bada mulkwyya in the words of al- 
‘Amirt (d. 381/992; ‘lam, 148-50) — has 
been diversely imagined by Muslims: 
eschatologically (Kharijis), legally (Sunnis), 
hierarchically (Sh7is), esoterically 
(Isma‘ilis), ideally (the vision of philoso- 
phers such as al-Farabi; see PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE QUR'AN) and sociologically (the 
position of state-aligned intellectuals, e.g. 
Qudama b. Ja‘far, al-Mawardi, Ibn 
Khaldiin; see socIAL SCIENCES AND THE 
QuR’AN). But, for all, it is the means of 
sanctifying the Muslim community by re- 
calling God’s promise of sustenance and 
support until the end of time (Mawardi, 
Nasthat al-muliuk, 67), in contrast to the for- 
mer nations that he brought to ruin — the 
mythic narrative recorded in the scrolls 
(q.v.) of previous scripture as a reminder 
(dhikra, see MEMORY; REMEMBRANCE) to all 
and heeded by some (ahi al-dhikr, Q 16:43; 
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21:7). The qur’anic narrative thus makes of 
politics — the quest for socio-political 
success — a salvifically driven drama that 
re-enacts the revealed message. Failure to 
imagine socio-political prosperity in recol- 
lection of the mythic narrative puts divine 
favor at risk and, for some, may demand 
acts of heroic sacrifice, i.e. martyrdom (see 
MARTYRS), by which to restore what is un- 
derstood to be a relation with God gone 
awry (for an example of a martyr culture 
in opposition to the world, see Sharara, 
Dawla, esp. 291 f.). Alternatively, it may 
demand a re-reading of the Qur’an such 
that political reality be understood in light 
of qur’anic narrative. An example of this 
from the classical period can be found in 
the work of Abi Hayyan al-Tawhidi 
(d. 414/1023; Imias, ii, 33), who at a time of 
political flux in the Islamic world made the 
claim on the basis of Q 2:247 that the ruler 
(malik), no less than prophet, is heaven-sent 
(mab “ath), and that to the great astonish- 
ment of the vizier (ka‘anni lam asma‘ bi- 
hadha qatt). Of the many examples of this 
in the modern period, one can point to the 
work of the Syrian sheikh and parliamen- 
tarian, Muhammad al-Habash, who places 
emphasis on the benefits (masalih) and 
prosperity to accrue to Muslims from a 
greater engagement with the modern 
world, as a qur’anic mandate (see Heck, 
Religious renewal; cf. al-Hamd, al-Szyasa). 
At play throughout the Qur'an, the politi- 
cal drama of former nations is more or less 
coherently narrated across its seventh, 
eighth and ninth chapters: the first re- 
vealed in Mecca, the last two in Medina. 
Accounts begin in Q 7 (Sarat al-A‘raf, “The 
Heights’) as follows: God alone is protec- 
tor (Q 7:3), since it is he who arbitrates on 
judgment day (Q 7:8-g). Unbelievers seek 
out the protection of demons (shayatin, 
Q 7:27), a theme recalling the fall of Adam 
and Eve (Q 7:22-4) and the resulting human 
struggle to resist demonically inspired 
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temptation (Q 7:16-7) and strife (Q 7:24). 
Those who do sin and transgress God’s 
decrees fail to recognize his exclusive au- 
thority (Q 7:33, an tushrikit bi-llahi ma lam 
yunazzil bthi sultanan — sultan identified as 
God’s book by Mugatil, Tafsim, ii, 34); they 
are the nations of jinn (q.v.) and humans 
occupying hell (Q 7:38, wmam... mina l-jinni 
wa-l-inst ft l-nar; see HELL AND HELLFIRE). 
God as lord of all (Q 7:54) wills that there 
be no corruption in the land after it has 
been made good (Q 7:56, la tufsidii_ ft l-ardi 
ba‘da islahiha; cf. Q 7:85), having sent a 
series of messengers to various peoples for 
that purpose (to call them to monotheism 
[tawhid] according to Muqatil, Ta/siy, i1, 43): 
Noah (q.v.; Nth), Hid (q.v.), Salih (q.v.) 
and Shu‘ayb (q.v.). In each case, the 
worldly leaders of the day (mala’, a tribal 
term that Muqatil, Ta/siz ii, 45, 49, identi- 
fies with the arrogant, al-kubara’, alladhina 
takabbarii ‘an al-iman; see ARROGANCE) reject 
the purported messenger (Q 7:60, 66, 75, 
and 88, respectively) for speaking against 
the beliefs of the community (e.g. milla in 
the case of Shu‘ayb, Q 7:88; on such com- 
munity-identifying terms, see Ahmed, 
Key). Each in turn (Q 7:61-2, 67-8, 79 and 
93) responds that he is a messenger of 
God, sent to convey his message and offer 
counsel (nastha, for the reform of the affairs 
of the nation in question, e.g. Q 7:85 in the 
case of Shu‘ayb; ‘“wlama@ would later claim 
this role of socio-political counsel, called 
nush, e.g. Ibn Taymiyya, Siyasa, 1). The peo- 
ple, led by their arrogant leaders (Muqatil, 
Tafsir, li, 45, see this as oppression [q.v.] of 
the weak /du‘afa’/ by the strong, 1.e. pre- 
venting them from the benefits of God’s 
message; cf. Q 40:47, where, in hell, the 
weak ask the arrogant why they misled 
them), inevitably disavow the messengers 
of God and are destroyed by his judgment 
(understood by Muqatil, ibid., 47, as a fit- 
ting punishment), which, however, creates 


the possibility of successor nations (khulafa’, 
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Q 7:69, 74, understood by Mugatil, ibid., 
43, as successors in punishment /‘adhab/). 
Up to this point, however, the settled peo- 
ples of the world (aAl al-qura; see crry) 
refuse to believe, thus foregoing the mate- 
rial blessings (barakat) that accompany 
fidelity to God (Q 7:96). 

Such narration (al-qasas, Q 7:1763 cf. 7:75 
see NARRATIVES), mytho-historical staging 
for Muhammad’s own prophetic mission, 
culminates in the account of Moses (q.v.) 
and Pharaoh (q.v.): the archetypical clash 
of godly and worldly power. Moses is 
God’s messenger to Pharaoh and his court 
(mala’, Q 7:103). Pharaoh takes on the char- 
acteristics of God, accusing Moses of sow- 
ing corruption in the land and claiming to 
be the one who subdues the world (cf. 

Q 7:127): The problem here is not human 
rule itself but denial of God’s ultimate 
sovereignty. Moses convinces the reluctant 
Israelites that God will destroy their enemy 
and make them the latest successors to cus- 
todianship of God’s message (Q 7:129). 
Indeed, after the destruction of Pharaoh 
and his folk, the Israelites do inherit the 
earth, east and west (suggesting the entire 
earth, Q 7:137). It is they, finally, who form 
a community (wmma) of truth and justice 
(Q 7:160) and yet they, too, eventually 
divide into twelve tribes or nations and do 
wrong (Q 7:159), signaling the judgment to 
be passed against the Israelites as against 
former nations (Q 7:168). The religious 
divisions of humankind in general and the 
Israelites specifically are attributed by al- 
Tabari (d. 310/923) to political aspiration 
(talab al-ri sa) and the desire of humans to 
subject one another (istedhlal min ba‘dihim 
li-bad, Tabart, Tafsix, i, 650-1, where it is 
explained that the Muslims, on account of 
divine guidance /hidaya/, refrain from these 
differences and on judgment day will serve 
as witness against the former nations for 
rejecting the messengers sent to them; see 
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WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING). The belief 
that religious divisions are the product of 
political ambition is echoed in the fourth/ 
tenth-century letters of the Ikhwan al-Safa 
(“Brethren of Purity”; Rasa il [khwan al- 
Safa, 11, 151-6; cf. also Mawardi, Adab al- 
din, 169-70, where weak rule is shown to be 
the source of religious innovation and divi- 
sion, and id., Nasthat al-muluk, 70-6, where 
the ruler is expected to defend creedal 
orthodoxy against theological innovations 
understood as breaches of socio-political 
harmony; see HERESY; INNOVATION). 

The turn has now fallen to Muhammad, 
as foreshadowed in previous scriptures, 
who legislates by commanding the right 
and proscribing the wrong (al-amr bi-I- 
ma vif wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar; cf. Cook, 
Commanding right, 13-31) and by establishing 
the lawful (halal) and unlawful (haram, see 
LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL), making of 
Muhammad the messenger to all people 
from the one God to whom belongs sov- 
ereignty over the heavens and the earth (cf. 
Q 7:157-8). As if to bring the story full cir- 
cle, the Qur'an has Muhammad declare 
that God alone is his protector (Q 7:196 in 
echo of Q 7:3; see PROTECTION), presum- 
ably in the face of those groups who, as we 
see in the following two chapters, have set 
themselves against him. 

That the account of Muhammad’s 
struggles in Q 8 (Strat al-Anfal, “The 
Spoils”) and Q 9 (Sarat al-'Tawba, “Repen- 
tance”) is to be read as fulfillment of the 
historical narration of Q 7 is confirmed by 
Q 9:70, which queries whether the news 
(q.v.; naba’) of former nations had not 
reached the ears of Muhammad’s oppo- 
nents. The themes of Q 7 are thus re- 
worked into the context of Muhammad’s 
own mission, helping to explain the nature 
of the opposition. There is a call to obey 
God and his messenger (Q 8:46; cf. 8:26 
where people are reminded not to betray 
the trust /amdna/ given to them and Q 9:63, 
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where hell is the judgment upon those who 
oppose God and his messenger). The en- 
emies of Muhammad are compared to 
Pharaoh (Q 8:52). In the end it is God who 
rules all through his book (cf. Q 8:68, 75). 
Strife — the seduction of the devil and 
source of religious division — will be 
avoided once all opposition has been sub- 
dued and all religion has been handed over 
to God (Q 8:39). Thus is a godly nation 
born out of struggle with ungodly opposi- 
tion, both polytheists (1.e. mushrikiin or at 
least those polytheists who have broken a 
treaty made with Muhammad [Q 9:3-4, cf: 
8:56]; see BREAKING TRUSTS AND GON- 
TRACTS) and recipients of previous scrip- 
tures who neither believe nor recognize the 
lawful and unlawful in their own scriptures 
(Q 9:29), making them tantamount to 
mushrikiin by associating other lords with 
God in denial of his singular sovereignty 
(Q 9:30-1; see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). 
In other words, failure to heed one’s scrip- 
ture leads to socio-moral breakdown. This 
new nation is composed of people who 
believe, command right and forbid wrong, 
are committed to both prayer (q.v.) and the 
payment of alms (Q 9:71; see ALMSGIVING), 
leave their homes (i.e. separate from the 
wayward) and care both for one another 
(Q 8:72) and for the weaker members of 
society (cf. Q 8:41 and 9:60 on the distribu- 
tion of spoils and alms, respectively, and 

Q 7:75 and 7:137 on concern for the down- 
trodden /mustad af]; see BOOTY; OPPRESSED 
ON EARTH, THE). 

It is worth noting the resemblance of 
such quranic narrative to the biblical 
oracles against the nations and oracles of 
restoration (Ezek 25:1-32:32 and 33:1-39:29 
and Jer 25:13-38 and 46:1-51:64), where 
judgment was passed against the nations, 
including Israel, for cultic, not political, 
deviance and hope was offered for a new 
Israel and even a new temple and cult (£zek 
40:1-58:35). Is, then, the qur’anic concern 
for unity under God’s rule as mediated by 
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the prophet Muhammad a socio-political 
concern or a cultic one? Is it for political or 
cultic reasons that God has sent his final 
messenger to a nation destined to succeed 
all previous ones (Q 13:30)? Q 22:67 men- 
tions dispute over ritual (mansak; see RITUAL 
AND THE QUR'AN), Q 16:124 and Q 39:3 over 
the Sabbath (q.v.) and Q 5:45 over bodily 
injury. Does the rule of God as announced 
by the Qur’an include the political or is it 
more properly limited to ritual (7badat), 
social affairs (mu ‘amalat, e.g. commercial, 
criminal and family law; see MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE; FAMILY) and morals 
(akhlaq)? 

At least one group in early Islam, the 
Kharijis, made no separation between the 
political and the ritual. In a context in 
which revelation is believed to be opera- 
tive, differences must be mitigated or 
removed for the sake of a communal purity 
that 1s itself a pre-condition for further 
revelation. In other words, when a nation 
fails to carry out the work (‘amal) com- 
manded of them by God, the possibility of 
further divine communication is jeopar- 
dized and previous communication is ren- 
dered suspect. Hence, qur’anic charges of 
scriptural distortion (see FORGERY; 
POLEMIC AND POLEMIGAL LANGUAGE) 
against recipients of previous scripture 
were also accusations of socio-moral 
impropriety. Parallels to this can be found 
in the Judeo-Christian tradition: The 
Israelites had to undergo purification in 
anticipation of God’s manifestation on 
Mount Sinai (Exod 19:1-24:18, especially 
19:8-19); and the community at Qum- 
ran — for whom prophecy was not at all 
closed — maintained a strict code of ritual 
and legal purity as a pre-condition for fur- 
ther divine communication. The Qur'an, 
for its part, states that the mushrikiin are a 
pollutant (ngas) and are not to go near the 
sacred mosque (q.v.; Q 9:28). Pollution (77s, 
Q 921253; see CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION; 


RITUAL PURITY) — construed as transgres- 
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sion of ritual practice, dietary laws (see 
FOOD AND DRINK), sexual norms (see SEX 
AND SEXUALITY), etc. — poses a problem 
for further disclosure of revelation (Q 9:127, 
wa-idha ma unzilat stiratun nazara ba‘duhum ila 
ba‘din, halyarakum min ahadin...). This sug- 
gests that qur’anic reference to the rule or 
reign of God has nothing to do with politi- 
cal decision-making but implies rather the 
unity of communal purpose that the cultic 
maintenance of God’s presence amidst his 
people entails. 

Still, scripture is God’s mode of decision- 
making, which is not limited to the book 
sent to Muhammad (see scRIPTURE AND 
THE QUR'AN), but includes both the Torah 
(q.v.) and Gospel (q.v.; Q 5:44-7). The claim 
is made by one exegete (Tabart, Ya/si, iii, 
243) that these verses were revealed in re- 
sponse to a group of Jews who questioned 
Muhammad about two adulterers and thus 
failed to follow the judgment — stoning 
(q.v.) — that their own scripture called for 
(Tabart, Tafsir, iii, 233-5): Those who do 
not make decisions according to God’s rev- 
elation are ingrates, transgressors, wicked 
(Q 5:44, wa-man lam_yahkum bi-ma anzala 
lahu fa-ula tka humu l-kafiriin; Q 5:45 uses 
galimin and Q 5:47, fasiqin). 

The political potential of such verses was 
certainly not lost on al-Tabarti (d. 310/923), 
who narrates a story of a group of Kharijis 
who inquire of Abt. Mijlaz whether 
Q 5:44-6 could be applied to the political 
leaders of the Muslims (umara’ wa-wulat 
al-muslimin), considered to be in sin simply 
for their assumption of rule, which in 
Kharijt opinion belongs only to God. 
Clearly aware of the Khariji angle of their 
inquiry (as was al-abari who explains it), 
Abt Mijlaz responds by saying that Islam 
(q.v.) 1s their religion even if they sin and 
that the verses in question were revealed in 
reference to Jews, Christians and polythe- 
ists. The question is not settled, however, 
since faithless ingratitude (kufr) does not 


properly apply to these groups, leading 
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al-Tabari to demonstrate that Q 5:44 
(kafirin) applies to lapsed Muslims, while 
Q 5:45 (zalimin) and Q 5:47 (fasiqun) applies 
to Jews and Christians, respectively, and 
that the unbelief into which lapsed 
Muslims have fallen is not of the kind ne- 
cessitating excommunication, which would 
make it licit to take their life (bid., ii, 
237-8; see MURDER) — an argument that 
has not swayed Islamist groups today from 
using such verses to justify attacks against 
Muslim leaders who fail to implement the 
rule of God to Islamist satisfaction. 

It cannot be denied that God alone 
decrees the final fate of his creatures 
(Q 40:48) as the most just of judges 
(Q 11:45) but this capacity is shared by 
prophets and humans in general, who are 
called to judge with justice (al-‘adl, e.g. 
Q 4:58 and 5:95; or al-qist, Q 5:42) and truth 
(haqq) without partiality (hawd, Q 38:26), as 
a check against transgression (baghy, 
Q 38:22). Such standards are associated 
with the scripture itself (hukm al-kitab, cf. 
Q 3:23 and 4:105), which, as the highest 
standard of arbitration, serves to reconcile 
differences and to end conflict (e.g. Q 2:213; 
cf. 3:23 and 45:17), while all quarrels are 
to be settled by God’s final verdict on 
judgment day (Q 22:68-9). If it is indeed 
the word of God (q.v.; kalam Allah) that 
must rule, to prevent strife and ensure 
prosperity, then the extent to which 
humans are capable of interpreting the 
divine will and thus meriting a share in 
rule remains the central if elusive question 


for politics and the Qur’an. 


The politicization of the Qur'an in early Islam 
The ideological use of the Qur’an for 
political purposes, i.e. its politicization, 
occurred early. As the word of God, the 
Quran is the emblem of Islamic legiti- 
macy par excellence and has been used to 
that end by standing governments and reb- 
els alike, by activists and theorists, and in 
defense of both hereditary rule and elected 
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politics. Given its divine origin, scripture 
acts as an alternative authority, making it 
an interest of a state with a religious dis- 
pensation to supervise the text, as can be 
seen in both the earliest and more recent 
periods of Islamic history, e.g. (1) the 
establishment of a single recension of the 
quranic text (mushaf [q.v.]) by the third 
caliph, ‘Uthman (r. 23-35/644-56), who 
outlawed variant versions (see GOLLECTION 
OF THE QUR'AN; CODICES OF THE QURAN; 
READINGS OF THE QUR'AN) to the resent- 
ment of the so-called Quran reciters 
(qurra ; see RECITERS OF THE QUR'AN), a 
decision that, according to Sayf b. ‘Umar 
(d. 180/796), led them to seek his assassi- 
nation (Sayf b. ‘Umar, Aitab al-Ridda, 49-52); 
and (2) the decision by ‘Abd al-Hamid I 
(r. 1876-1909) to make the printing of the 
Quran (q.v.) an Ottoman state monopoly 
and to set up a commission under the high- 
est religious office of the state (shaykh al- 
islam) for the inspection of all printed 
copies. Even states without a religious dis- 
pensation may seek to manage the Qur'an, 
as seen in the Turkish Republic’s interest in 
promoting a ‘Turkish translation of the 
Quran with commentary (Albayrak, ‘The 
notion; see TRANSLATIONS OF THE QUR’AN). 
The diverse political ends that the 
Quran has served, from earliest Islam until 
today, have been possible simply because it 
is, as the word of God, beyond human 
control. Can the Qur'an be subordinated 
to human interpretation? To what extent 
can it accommodate human decision- 
making? Is the Qur'an itself to determine 
political rule or is it to be located within a 
constellation of human conceptions of 
rule? Is the Qur'an to shape the political 
order or is it to be placed at the service of 
the political order? On the one hand, the 
quranic announcement of the absolute 
sovereignty of God has been taken very 
seriously by some Muslims, especially those 
with Khariji leanings. On the other, the 
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absence of any qur’anic details on political 
organization has made apparent to most 
Muslims the need for non-revealed guid- 
ance in the realm of politics. The politi- 
cization of the Qur'an, from its beginning, 
centered upon the possibility of its inter- 
pretation and thus subordination to human 
judgment — a vast topic which here can 
only be glimpsed in the traces left to us in 
the chronicle written by the third/ninth- 
century historian, al-Tabari (Ta vikh). 

The death of the Prophet gave rise to a 
struggle over the nature of Islamic society 
and leadership, imagined variously as suc- 
cession to the Prophet and as delegated 
agent of God on earth. The extent to 
which the Muslim community was to be 
politically organized under central rule was 
also in question. All parties involved, both 
recognized caliphs and their opponents, 
cited qur’anic verse in support of their 
cause. In his letter to a group of apostates, 
the first successor to the Prophet, Aba 
Bakr, couched in abundant qur’anic cita- 
tion his argument that Islam will survive 
the death of its Prophet (Tabari, Ta7ikh, 
1882; trans. x, 55-60), while one of his sup- 
porters, Abt: Hudhayfa, mobilized military 
enthusiasm against the apostates by calling 
out to the Muslims as the people of the 
Qur'an (ibid., 1945, trans. 121). Later, the 
widow of the Prophet, ‘A’isha (see ‘A’IsHA 
BINT ABI BAKR), in a letter to the people of 
Kafa, reportedly argued for Medinan 
hegemony against the emerging center of 
power in southern Iraq under the leader- 
ship of ‘Alt b. Abt Talib (q.v.; r. 35-40/ 
656-61), the cousin and son-in-law of the 
Prophet and fourth of the rightly-guided 
caliphs, by calling the people to uphold 
the book of God against the killers of 
‘Uthman, quoting Q 3:102-3 and Q 3:23 on 
the importance of communal unity (ibid., 
3133; trans. xvi, 74-6). In response, ‘Alt is 
reported to have asserted his adherence to 
the book (i.e. of God) as arbiter and imam 
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(ibid., 3141; trans. xvi, 83), unsuccessfully 
attempting to use a copy of the Qur'an as 
a symbol of reconciliation (is/ah) for the 
divided community (ibid., 3186, 3189; 
trans. xvi, 126, 129-30). 

The real test for the relation of the 
Quran to Islamic rule came at the battle of 
Siffin (q.v.) between the partisans of “Ali 
(see SHI'A) and those of Mu‘awiya, founder 
of the Umayyad dynasty (r. 41-60/661-80) 
who based his claim to lead the Muslim 
community on his right to avenge the 
blood of “‘Uthman as closest kin (see BLOOD 
MONEY; KINSHIP). In the course of the 
battle, which had swayed in favor of ‘Aly, 
the soldiers of Mu‘awiya reportedly raised 
copies of the Qur'an (masahif) on the tips 
of their spears as a symbol of their desire 
for arbitration (q.v.; Tabari, Tarkh, 3329; 
trans. xvii, 78). ‘Ali hesitated at first, claim- 
ing that Mu‘awiya and his followers were 
without religion and without Qur’an (here 
in the indefinite — perhaps alluding to one 
of many recitations /qiraat] of the Qur'an) 
and that he had fought them in the first 
place so that they might adhere to rule by 
“this book” (li-yadini bi-hukm hadha |-kitab, 
ibid., 3330; trans. xvii, 79). Eventually, a 
group within his partisans, the vociferous 
advocates of rule by the Qur'an later 
known as Kharijis, urged him to respond 
to this offer of judgment by the book of 
God (ibid., 3332; trans. xvii, 86). While the 
trick played by Mu‘awiya to get the better 
of ‘Ali is well-known, the story of the ar- 
bitration between the two raised significant 
issues about the relation of the Qur’an to 
Islamic rule. 

After calling ‘Ali to submit to the rule of 
the Quran, these first Kharijis challenged 
his claims to personal charismatic author- 
ity, especially his attempts to associate 
himself with the character and prestige of 
the Prophet (ibid., 3336; trans. xvii, 85; cf. 
Mubarrad, Admil, 11, 540; Sayf b. ‘Umar, 
Kitab al-Ridda, 357), protesting that their 
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oath of allegiance to him did not imply 
special privilege (cf 1 Chron 21 and 1 Kings 
10:23-11:13, where David and Solomon, 
respectively, are rebuked for pursuing 
lordly status based on worldly power); 
rather, he was like them in all respects, 
acting as their recognized leader and not 
in any way an inspired figure. With the 
arbitration between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya 
exposed as a hoax, this group withdrew 
from ‘Alt’s partisans, accusing him of fail- 
ing to submit fully to the rule of the 
Quran and of permitting human judg- 
ment over the book of God (Mubarrad, 
Kamil, ii, 539-40; Tabari, Tarkh, 3360-2, 
esp. 3362, where one Khariji ends his ac- 
cusation of ‘Ali with the following: “Our 
lord is not to be set aside or dispensed 
with. O God, we take refuge in you from 
the introduction of things of this world 
into our religion, a smearing /tdhan/ of the 
affairs of God and a disgrace /dhull/ that 
brings down his wrath upon his people.”). 

Their position crystallizing in opposition 
to ‘Ali, whom they attack — on the basis of 
Q 49:9 — for his failure to repent, the 
Kharijis would go on to proclaim a highly 
pietistic, strongly individualistic and 
quranically centered religiosity (Tabart, 
Tarikh, 3349; trans. xvii, 99): Considering 
themselves the only true Muslims for their 
freedom from sin (i.e. defined as the use of 
human judgment in the affairs of God; see 
IMPECCABILITY), they dispensed with — at 
least in principle — the need for a leader 
(i.e. human rule; cf. Crone, Statement); 
authority was for them to be purely con- 
sultative among their members (see 
CONSULTATION), all of whom, it is to be 
presumed, were entirely faithful to the 
voice of the Quran, while their oath of 
allegiance, to God alone, required them to 
adhere strictly to the principle of com- 
manding the right and forbidding the 
wrong. 


Ibn ‘Abbas (d. ca. 68/686-8), dispatched 
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by ‘Ali to the Khariji rebels, was faced with 
a stubborn refusal to listen to his use of 
analogical reasoning to justify the arbitra- 
tion (on the basis of Q 4:35, which calls for 
arbitration to reconcile a couple in conflict; 
Tabart, Tarikh, 3351; trans. xvii, 100-1; 
Mubarrad, Aamil, 11, 528-9). The Kharijis 
responded by insisting that, while human 
discretion is permissible where God has 
delegated authority, it is not for his servants 
to judge what he has decreed, namely that 
Mu ‘awiya and his party should repent or 
be killed, a judgment based on Q 9:5 which 
calls for the killing of those who do not 
repent of their failure to acknowledge the 
singular sovereignty of God. 

At stake here are essentially two very dif- 
ferent notions of qur’anic interpretation 
with consequences for political authority. 
For these first Kharijis, no human inter- 
pretation of the Qur'an was possible, 
ensuring its unequivocal if problematic 
status as final arbiter and leader of human 
society (see Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, viii, 
729-43, nos. 2, 3, 38-40, 48, where the 
Prophet is made to predict the coming of 
the Kharijis as a people whose engagement 
with revelation 1s limited to an oral recita- 
tion unmediated by human judgment; see 
also no. 33, which describes Khariji in- 
sistence that communal differences be 
decided solely by the rule of the book of 
God /hukm al-kitab]; nos. 27 and 51, which 
explain their defense of divine rule alone 
as a ploy to do away with human gover- 
nance [wmra or imara]; and no. 22, which 
cites Khariyt neglect of ambiguous [q.v.; 
mutashabth| verses of the Quran as evi- 
dence of their rejection of interpretation). 
For ‘Al and his partisans, the human being 
formed the cognitive link between the 
Quran and communal decision-making, as 
exemplified in Ibn ‘Abbas’ use of analogy 
and ‘Ali’s own argument that the Quran is 
merely dead script between two covers and 
that it does not speak but rather that 
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humans speak through it (‘Tabart, 7a rikh, 
3353; trans. Xvil, 103; see SPEECH). For that, 
he was accused of giving authority over the 
book of God to humans (ibid., 3361; trans. 
Xvi, 111), an accusation he recognized but 
defined as a failure of judgment, not sin, 
while accusing the Kharijis in turn of dis- 
rupting the governance necessary for 
Muslims to fulfill their pact with God 
(citing Q 16:91-3) by making of the Quran 
something it was not intended to be (citing 
Q 39:65, essentially accusing the Kharijis of 
polytheism). Both sides cite the Qur'an 
(ibid., 3362; trans. xvii, 113) as proof texts 
to justify two different conceptions of 
scripture, one subject to human inter- 
pretation and the other effective with- 

out it. 

The Kharijis, in a later encounter with 
Ibn al-Zubayr, accused ‘Uthman of having 
introduced innovations into the religion 
and of opposing the rulings of the book 
(Tabart, Tavikh, 516; trans. xx, 99-100), a 
transgression they identify with ‘Uthman’s 
attempt to create a dynastic rule officiated 
by his close kin and based on central 
control of the proceeds of the Islamic 
conquests. In short, the corruption that 
the Qur'an so vehemently denounces is 
understood by both the representatives of 
the nascent Islamic state and their Kharijt 
opponents as disobedience (q.v.) to God, 
the difference being that for the former 
disobedience to God included disobedi- 
ence to properly constituted and divinely 
endowed human authority. 

This first debate over the relation of the 
Quran to human rule must be seen in the 
context of changing social conditions, 
especially the emergence of an increas- 
ingly centralized state with control over the 
material wealth of the community, which 
meant in the case of early Islam the con- 
siderable proceeds of conquest which had 
turned many of the first Muslims into 
landowners of vast estates (see Kenney, 
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Emergence), while depriving others from a 
share of the spoils of victory according to 
seniority in the cause of Islam, as had been 
the case under the Prophet and his first 
two successors. One report claims that it 
was ‘Alt’s refusal to permit the Muslim 
fighters to plunder the property of con- 
quered peoples that first provoked Khariji 
resentment (Sayf b. ‘Umar, Aitab al-Ridda, 
357). Under ‘Ali’s policy, conquered lands 
were to be administered and taxed by state 
officials and not distributed as tribal booty 
to Muslim fighters, who were now to re- 
ceive a salary fixed by the state. It was thus 
partly the consolidation of Islamic rule in 
worldly terms that brought about the 
politicization of the Quran, the strongly 
eschatological (other worldly) coloring of 
its verses serving as a platform for oppo- 
nents of the state to protest its policies: 
How could there be worldly rule in light of 
the rule of God as inaugurated and an- 
nounced by the Qur'an? It was not merely 
a question of the qur’anic narrative of for- 
mer nations but the presence of the 
Quran itself in the midst of the believing 
community. If revelation — God’s word 
and not human effort — was to be the 
effective agent of grace (q.v.) and guidance, 
any other rule would be automatically dis- 
qualified on the grounds of being worldly: 
Those whom the rapidly changing social 
conditions of early Islamic society had 
marginalized from an increasingly central- 
izing power and dispossessed of a share in 
the growing wealth of the Muslim com- 
munity found a strong ally in the Qur'an. 
In short, Kharit shame at being marginal- 
ized in a changing socio-political order 
came to be associated with qur’anic con- 
demnations of sinful worldliness and 
human governance identified as the object 
of God’s wrath, transforming scriptural 
rhetoric into a political program. Human 
governance, now defined as godless, is to 
be attacked in order to ensure avoidance of 
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the historical catastrophe that beset former 
nations. Social marginalization becomes 
imagined as religious anxiety over the pos- 
sibility of suffering the horrifying conse- 
quences of human dismissal of the 
prophetic message. Amidst such develop- 
ments, the only way to display piety (q.v.) is 
by attacking the state and those who award 
it authority, now depicted in eschatological 
terms as the foes of God (see ENEMIES), as 
seen in an early Khariji poem (‘Abbas, Shir 


al-khawary, no. 258): 


I did not want a share from him, only 
aspiring in killing him that I succeed 

and relieve the earth of him and those 
who wreak havoc and turn from the truth. 
Every tyrant (jabbar) is stubborn. I consider 
him to have abandoned the truth and to 
have legislated misguidance (sannat al- 
dalal). Verily do I sell myself to my lord, 
quitting their hollow words, selling my 
family and wealth, in the hopes of a place 
and possessions in the gardens of eternity 


(q.v.3 see also GARDEN). 


It would not be totally inaccurate to dis- 
miss Khariji use of the Qur’an as a means 
to defend their material interests, as 
Mu‘awiya did (Tabart, Ta7kh, 2913, 2930), 
but it is still important to link their material 
interests to their conception of revelation 
and its corresponding view of all worldly 
goods as sacrificial offering to God (see 
SACRIFICE). It was not just a matter of con- 
trol of communal resources but also of the 
divine consumption of the lands and prop- 
erty of the conquered peoples as prepara- 
tion for the rule of God signaled by 
revelation, as suggested by Q 27:91-3, which 
Salim b. Dhakwan (Epistle, 64; cf. 50) cites 
in support of fighting against any associa- 
tion (ishrak) of the worldly with the divine. 
By comparison, this attitude is well illus- 
trated in the book of Joshua, where the 
voice of God commands the Israelites not 
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only to conquer the land but to plunder its 
wealth and kill its inhabitants — men, 
women and children — as a holocaust 
offering to the lord (e.g. Josh 6:17-21; 8:2, 
24-6; 10:28-40; 11:6-14; see also Num 21:33-5 
and Deut 3:1-7). The rule of God is to be 
prepared by the elimination of all that 
stands in its way, a mission contingent 
upon the uncompromised purity of a com- 
munity consecrated to the sacralizing, 
sanctifying, all-consumptive and annihilat- 
ing voice of God as announced by the 
book of the law of Moses (Josh 8:34-45; 
23:6-8). The qur’anically inspired militancy 
of the early Kharijis served as an expres- 
sion of vengeance on the worldly powers of 
the day, now Muslims and not merely 
forces hostile to Islam, who were both an 
affront to the reign of God and a threat to 
socio-political harmony, as expressed by 
the proto-Khariyi Ibn Budayl as grounds 
for fighting Mu‘awiya (Tabart, Ta vikh, 
3289-90, citing Q 9:123-7). Q 4:66-78, a rhe- 
torical foil to encourage listeners to choose 
the way of God over that of Satan (taghiil; 
see IDOLS AND IMAGES), speaks of fighting 
(q.v.) and killing as a religious activity 
(associated with prayer and fasting), a 
scriptural theme that became a way of life 
for the early Kharijis, who passed sleep- 
deprived nights reciting the Qur'an and 
long days in battle until death (Tabart, 
Tavikh, 3286-7), both activities understood 
as a means of drawing closer to God by 
lowering the barrier between this world 
and the next. 

Recent studies on the Khariji phenom- 
enon (see Donner, Piety and eschatology; 
al-Jomaih, Use of the Qur'an; Higgins, 
Quranic exchange; Heck, Eschatological 
scripturalism) have raised important ques- 
tions about their conception of revelation, 
their eschatological point of view and their 
desire to die in battle against the enemies 
of God. The reports about them as well as 
their own point of view as represented in 
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their poetry (Abbas, Shir al-khawary) sug- 
gest that their rejection of any mediating 
barrier between the voice of God and its 
reception by humans worked to create an 
inherently antagonistic relation between 
the divine and the human, in which vio- 
lence against the world was the only form 
piety might take and in which one’s death 
in battle against the enemies of God — le- 
thal martyrdom — is considered a fair 
exchange (shira)) for a place in eternity 
absolved of the sinful impurities of this 
world. Martyrdom as a pure offering to 
God in an act of violence — the desire to 
die in battle — becomes an effective 
means of winning God’s favor by disas- 
sociating oneself from the sinful ways of a 
Muslim community that, having estab- 
lished itself as a worldly power, now falls 
into the category of former nations that 
rejected the rule of God. 

In pursuit of their Islamic utopia, the 
Kharijis separated from what they viewed 
as a wayward Muslim community (Tabart, 
Tavikh, 518-9; trans. xx, 103-4) and pursued 
a campaign of terror against those who 
admitted sin by refusing to condemn 
‘Uthman’s rule, killing at random men, 
women and children, even ripping open 
the wombs of pregnant women (Tabart, 
Tavikh, 755-6; trans. xxi, 125) and crucify- 
ing villagers (ibid., 760; trans. 129). Such 
violence may reflect gang tactics (Kharijt 
initiates were required to kill /istt‘rad/ as a 
test of loyalty and, when asked by state 
authorities to hand over the guilty, claimed 
collective responsibility — e.g. Tabart, 
Tavikh, 3377; trans. xvii, 127: “All of us were 
their lillers and all of us consider your and 
their blood to be licit”). Violence (q.v.) 
does, however, serve to promote protest 
(e.g, the American and French revolutions). 
Indiscriminate violence can also serve to 
define the boundaries of a scripturally 
based community (cf. the New England 
Puritans who in 1637 carried out genocide 
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against the Pequot Indians in order to, in 
their own words, eradicate their memory 
from the face of the earth). Whatever the 
case may be, it would seem that the Khariji 
conception of revelation, free of human 
mediation, motivated them to purify the 
Muslim community of its sinful turn to 
human authority and protection (wlaya, 
e.g. ‘Uthman, cf. Tabart, Ta 7ikh, 516; trans. 
xx, 101; or ‘Abd al-Malik, cf. Tabart, 
Tarikh, 821-2, trans. xxi, 199). The Qur'an 
had declared that no such protection 
should be sought in anyone other than 
God (Q 7:3) and in imitation of the 
Prophet, the early Kharii leader, Nafi‘ b. 
Azraq, declared that one should seek pro- 
tection only in God (Tabart, Tarikh, 518; 
trans. xx, 103). Those who did not have a 
negative opinion of the leaders of the 
nascent Islamic state stood in sin for seek- 
ing protection in human beings. Sin for the 
Kharijis, then, meant any positive associa- 
tion with human governance. 

It is difficult to make sense of Khariji 
activism without assuming an open-ended 
conception of revelation, in which the 
word of God continues to command and 
guide. Indeed, the Qur'an depicts itself as 
open-ended (Q 25:32-3, see Madigan, 

Qur an’s self-image). This does not mean a 
completely oral definition of the Qur'an 
but a scriptural corpus that was not en- 
tirely fixed — cf. Khariji accusations 
against ‘Uthman of having torn up books 
of the Quran, a reference to his destruc- 
tion of versions of the Qur’an that differed 
with his official recension, to which ‘Ali 
responded with the claim that the decision 
was made after consultation (shia, a prin- 
ciple of human decision-making based on 
Q 32159) among the Companions of the 
Prophet (q.v.; Tabart, Ta 7ikh, 747; trans. 
xxi, 114). Notwithstanding the theological 
diversity in early Kharijism, its earliest 
form illustrates how scriptural rhetoric, 
originally a gloss on a community’s self- 
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understanding of survival amidst hostile 
forces, 1s transformed into a historical 
record of battle and bloodshed on behalf 
of God — scriptural rhetoric as litmus test 
of militancy (see Donner, Piety and es- 
chatology, 16; cf. Tabari, Tarkh, 517; trans. 
xx, 102 and Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, Yqd, 1, 
217-9, esp. 219, which culminates in the 
report of Mirdas Aba Bilal al-Kharijt, 
“There was no sect or innovating group 
with more penetrating insight than the 
Kharijis, nor greater effort /ytihad/, nor 
more reconciled to death. Among them 
there was one who was stabbed, and the 
spear went through him, and he continued 
to make his way toward his killer, saying, 

‘T have hastened to you, O lord, that you 
might be pleased’”). This aspect of the 
Khariji phenomenon — political re-en- 
actment of scriptural rhetoric — remains 
current today. For example, Sayyid Qutb 
(d. 1966) passionately sought to persuade 
Muslims to listen to qur’anic recitation (see 
RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN) as its first 
audience did and imagine themselves to be 
faced with the choices the first Muslims 
faced in meeting the enemies of the 
Qur'an (e.g. Kalal, 1/3, 115-27; cf. Arjo- 
mand, Unity and diversity). While such 
quranic commentary served Qutb’s pur- 
poses of associating his enemies, particu- 
larly the Egyptian state, with those of the 
Prophet, his words do show this very im- 
portant connection between the experience 
of direct revelation and political empower- 
ment against political injustice, whether 
real or perceived. Later echoes of the 
Kharijt mindset include the culture of 
martyrdom and jihad on the Islamic- 
Byzantine frontier during the second/ 
eighth and third/ninth centuries (see 
Bonner, Aristocratic violence; Heck, Jihad 
revisited) and the contemporary phenom- 
enon of self-sacrificial violence, also 
known as suicide attacks, advocated by 


contemporary extremist groups that use 
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terrorist means to achieve their goals. 

The interpretation of qur’anic narrative 
as primarily a clash between worldly and 
godly rule first came to play in the assas- 
sination of ‘Uthman. Having penetrated 
the inner confines of his house in Medina, 
his assassins found him alone with a copy 
of the Quran as his only defense (Tabart, 
Tarikh, 3023-5; trans. xv, 221-3). They are 
reported to have refrained from killing him 
immediately, choosing instead to debate 
with him about the nature of legitimate 
rule. For ‘Uthman, rule was legitimate in 
itself, having been established by God. As 
for his status as a Muslim ruler, ‘Uthman 
declares himself a believing Muslim, who, 
according to Islamic law, may be put to 
death only in three cases — apostasy, un- 
lawful sexual relations and the killing of an 
innocent Muslim (see BLOODSHED), none of 
which “‘Uthman had committed. Most im- 
portantly, he argues, rebellion (q.v.) instead 
of reform — even in the name of correct- 
ing innovations made in the rulings of the 
Qur'an — jeopardizes the enforcement of 
the law upon which political order, stability 
and socio-moral cohesion stand. The 
rebels, for their part, also couch their 
argument in legal and scriptural terms, 
although it is clear that their dissatisfaction 
lay in their marginalization from power 
and wealth at a time when the concerns of 
a centralizing state increasingly trumped 
the egalitarian ones of Islam (see Marlow, 
ierarchy). They understood the worldly 
character of ‘Uthman’s reign as a form of 
injustice, tyranny and the failure to rule 
competently, which put at risk the well- 
being of society as a whole and robbed the 
people of the sound government necessary 
for peace and prosperity. Quoting Q 5:33-4, 
which calls for the death of those who sow 
corruption on earth, the rebels labeled 
‘Uthman as a brigand or highway robber 
(see THEFT) who had disrupted the peace, 
terrorized the innocent and deprived peo- 
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ple of their right to life and unhindered 
pursuit of their affairs. In short, ‘Uthman 
represented for them worldly rule as 
opposed to the godly rule called for by 

the Qur'an and followed under the leader- 
ship of the Prophet. 

Notwithstanding the connection this 
account has to later legal discussions over 
the laws of rebellion (ahkam al-bughat; see 
Abou El Fad], Rebellion), it does demon- 
strate the potential of the Qur'an as a tool 
of protest against the state, regardless of 
the actual complaints of the opposition. 
This is further illustrated in the rebellions 
of the Umayyad period (41-132/661-750). 
The reasons behind the revolt of al- 
Mukhtar (d. 67/687) may have included 
vengeance (q.v.) for the blood of the family 
of the Prophet (q.v.; 1.e. Husayn’s death at 
Karbala; see also PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE) 
and defense of the weak (manumitted 
slaves; see SLAVES AND SLAVERY) but it was 
announced as a summons to rule by the 
book of God and sunna (q.v.) of the 
Prophet (Tabari, Ta’kh, 607, 609-20, 633; 
trans. Xx, 191, 194, 217), in addition to 
messianic claims (the Islamic mahdi also 
featured prominently in early rebellions 
but is not a qur’anic term). Similarly, the 
rebellion of Ibn al-Ash‘ath (d. 82/701), 
while motivated by the state’s treatment of 
the army under his command, resorted to 
the Qur'an as a cloak of legitimacy. The 
first oath of allegiance given to Ibn al- 
Ash‘ath by his soldiers is set alongside com- 
plaints against incompetent leadership, 
unfair distribution of spoils, disavowal of 
the arch-representative of state concerns, 
al-Hajjaj (d. 95/714), and support of Ibn 
al-Ash‘ath’s effort to expel him as governor 
of Iraq (Tabart, Ta rikh, 1054-5; trans. xxii, 
5-6), but the second one includes a sum- 
mons to the book of God and sunna of the 
Prophet, disavowal of the imams of error 
and struggle against those who violate 


what 1s sacred (ibid., 1058; trans. xxiii, 8). 
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Finally, although colored by the concerns 
of a settled and culturally diverse society 
(see Sharon, Revolt), the ‘Abbasid revolu- 
tion that brought an end to Umayyad rule 
was ideologically inspired by an oath of 
allegiance to the Hashimi family in terms 
of fidelity to the book of God and sunna of 
the Prophet along with the chosen one 
(al-rida) from the family of the messenger 
of God (Tabari, Ta7rikh, 1989, 1993; trans. 
XXVII, 97, IOI). 

This invocation of the Qur'an by rebels 
against the state encouraged an official 
response that properly constituted rule was 
part of God’s design for humankind, even 
apart from the prophetic heritage. To do 
this, rulers and their ideologues turned 
primarily to the genre known as “mirrors- 
for-princes” to account for the existence of 
the Islamic state. In short, non-qur’anic 
arguments were advanced to demonstrate 
that political rule was a necessary part of 
the Muslim responsibility to meet the 
quranic directive to be prosperous in 
contrast to former nations. 

With no clear outline of political organ- 
ization in the Qur'an and hadith, early 
Muslim rulers — Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
alike — were compelled to construct non- 
quranic arguments for political rule: as 
divinely determined (jabr) and thus worthy 
of obedience in the case of the Umayyads 
(see al-Qadi, Religious foundation) or as 
the effective agent of a just (‘adl) and har- 
monious association (2 t/@f) in the case of 
the ‘Abbasids (see Heck, Law). Such non- 
qur’anic arguments for rule did, however, 
draw widely upon qur’anic material, as 
well as reports of early Arabo-Islamic his- 
tory. It was, then, this state-sponsored 
genre of literature that did much to bring 
the revealed and non-revealed into a single 
epistemological framework of Islamic civi- 
lization, e.g. al-Mawardt, Nasthat al-mulitk, 
i.e. “advice to rulers.” This title echoes the 
advisory mission of the prophets of Q 7, 
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thereby suggesting that it and similar works 
offered to the rulers of the day — like 
prophets to former nations — wisdom 
(q.v.) that led to prosperity. In his intro- 
duction, the author claims that he is right 
in drawing upon a variety of sources of 
knowledge, both revealed and non- 
revealed, even the wisdom of former 
nations, to show the legitimacy of polit- 


ical rule: 


We are not, however, singular in our use of 
our own ideas in our book, nor do we rely 
in anything we say on our own opinion 
(hawa) but justify (nahtay) what we say by 
the revealed word of God (qgawl Allah al- 
munazzal), the majestic and exalted, and 
the reports of his messenger (aqawil rasiilihi) 
that narrate his practices (sunan) and prec- 
edents (athar), and then the ways of kings 
of old (swar al-mulik al-awwalin), past 
imams and the rightly-guided caliphs, 
[along with the wisdom of] ancient phi- 
losophers (al-hukama’ al-mutaqaddimin) of 
former nations (al-wmam al-khaliya) and past 
days, since their words are worthy to be 
imitated, their traces to be followed and 
their model to be emulated (Mawardi, 
Nasthat al-mulik, 46). 


Human wisdom, then, could be harnessed 
for the revealed goal of socio-political 
prosperity. 

Similarly, the Umayyad al-Walid II 
(x. 125-6/743-4), in a letter designating his 
two sons to succeed him, argued that 
prophecy and rule are two divinely 
ordained institutions (Tabart, Ta rikh, 
1757-64; trans. xxvi, 106-15), suggesting that 
the ruling office of caliph is part of God’s 
plan in its own right (comparable in that 
sense to pre-modern European arguments 
for a divine right of kings) and drawing out 
in detail, including qur’anic citation, the 
reasons for considering rule a necessary 


pillar of socio-political prosperity, not least 
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of which is its function as effective agent of 
legal order, both religious and public (ibid., 
1758; trans. xxvi, 108; for Umayyad use of 
quranic material in state letters, see al- 
Qadi, Impact of the Qur'an; cf. Dahne, 
Quranic wording). 

For their part, the ‘Abbasids drew upon 
the Sasanian heritage to articulate a theory 
of political authority (sultan) and sover- 
eignty (q.v.; mulk), understood, along with 
the Qur'an, as the basis of legitimate 
Islamic rule. Long before the appearance 
of Islam, the Sasanians coined the adage 
that “there can be no rule without religion 
(q.v.) and no religion without rule” (/@ 
mulka illa bi-din wa-la dina illa bi-mutk). Xt 
is this fundamental link between religion 
and rule that informs the testimony of 
the ‘Abbasid al-Mansir (r. 136-58/754-75) 
to his son and successor al-Mahdt 
(r. 158-69/775-85), particularly its emphasis 
on strong rule as a combination of political 
authority (sultan) and holy writ (quran). He 
says that for the protection of authoritative 
rule, God has ordered in the Qur'an dou- 
ble the penalty on those who stir up cor- 
ruption in the land (quoting Q 5:33), and 
that sovereignty is the strong rope of God, 
a firm bond and the unshakeable religion 
of God (in reference to Q 2:256 and 
Q 3:103); in short, he encourages his son to 
protect and defend an Islamic sovereignty 
as buttressed by the revealed law (‘Tabart, 
Tarikh, 447; trans. xxix, 153-4). The idea of 
the essential role of political sovereignty in 
ordering the affairs of the world so suited 
the tastes and needs of ‘Abbasid caliphs 
that the idea became current that God 
worked to arrange worldly order by politi- 
cal power (sultan) even more so than by 
revelation (quran, e.g. Qudama b. Ja‘far, 
Siyasa min kitab al-khara, 56; Mawardi, Adab 
al-din, 169: inna llah la-yaza‘u bi-l-sultan 
akthar mimma yaza‘u bi-l-Quran). That idle 
and rebellious humans had to be coerced 
by a strong power to live in political order 
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was considered by the ruling powers 
through the ‘Abbasid period and beyond as 
essential to God’s designs of ordering his 
creation, willingly or not (i.e. either out of 
longing or fear, Q 21:90), in function of his 
quality of subduing (qahhdar) all forces to his 
will (e.g. Q 12:39; for this connection of 
God’s coercive power to political sover- 
eignty, see Heck, Law). This attempt to 
link religious and political authority 1s 
nowhere more clear than in the chapter 

of early ‘Abbasid history known as the 
Inquisition (q.v.; al-mihna), in which eleva- 
tion of the human authority of al-Ma’min 
(r. 198-218/813-33) depended on reduction 
of the Quran to a created, rather than 
uncreated, status (see Nawas, al-Ma ‘min; cf. 
Cooperson, Biography, 24-69; see 
CREATEDNESS OF THE QUR’AN). 


The possibility of human rule alongside the 

Qur'an 
The themes discussed in the previous sec- 
tion recur in various ways throughout 
Islamic history, especially the recognition 
of the need for non-revealed sources 
of decision-making in the political 
arena — i.e. how to understand human 
judgment (7ra’y) as an Islamically sanc- 
tioned agent of political organization, as 
well as pre-Islamic local custom (‘urf) in 
public administration, like methods of tax- 
collection, that Muslim rulers had left in- 
tact (see POLL TAX). It was not only a 
matter of granting a share in Islamic rule 
to the human intellect (‘aq/), which, in 
“mirrors-for-princes” works, was seen as 
the partner of religion in preserving justice 
and socio-political prosperity, but also of 
claiming, as works of jurisprudence did, 
that Islam did not abrogate all pre-Islamic 
custom (see ABROGATION), which was given 
a legal value of its own (e.g. al-shar‘ min 
gablina, a source of law used to justify the 
claim that the five principles /panchasila] at 
the heart of Indonesian political organiza- 
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tion not only approximate but actually 
meet the requirements of Islam’s revealed 
law; see Mujiburrahman, Indonesia), not 
to mention a panoply of other jurispru- 
dential devices, such as discretion (istihsan), 
that allowed rulers to enact law without 
insult to the final authority of the Qur'an. 

Explications centered upon the question 
of human judgment (ra’y). Was it to be 
permitted in areas concerning public good 
(maslaha) about which the Qur’an was 
silent? At stake was not only the relation of 
the divine to human society but also that of 
political to religious authority. Given the 
Qur’an’s reminder to carry out God’s 
design for creation, the Muslims’ centuries- 
long struggle to formulate rule has had to 
maneuver between social recognition of 
the need for and benefit of human rule 
and scriptural recognition that all rule 
belongs ultimately to God. While a host of 
factors are at play in conceptions of rule, 
specific to Islam is this interplay between 
the social and scriptural (see Jad‘an, Mzhna, 
esp. 291 f.). The rule of the last Shah of 
Iran, for example, was contested partly on 
grounds of his preference for the social (i.e. 
the Persian heritage of monarchy) over the 
scriptural (identified in the Iranian case 
with Shri notions of clerical jurisdiction 
over public affairs; see Arjomand, Shi‘ite 
jurisprudence; and Calder, Accommo- 
dation and revolution). Likewise, in Egypt, 
Anwar Sadat’s alliance with the West 
clashed violently with increasingly bold 
notions among Islamists of a sovereignty 
(hakimiyya) that belonged to God alone 
(see Faraj, Farida, trans. esp. 1-34). 

The tension between the social and scrip- 
tural cannot, however, be limited to the 
post-colonial clash between secular 
nationalism and religious fundamentalism, 
since it was recognized very early that 
political governance cannot stand on the 
texts of revelation alone. Among the first 
to treat this question was Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ 
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(d. 139/756) in an epistle to the ‘Abbasid 
al-Mansir (r. 136-58/754-75). To establish 
the legal authority of political leadership 
(ra’y al-imam), Ibn al-Mugqafta‘ (Risala, 
120-2), a state official and convert to Islam, 
had to navigate between two groups: (1) 
those claiming to be released from obedi- 
ence to the ruler when it involved disobedi- 
ence to God (i.e. a political ruling contrary 
to scripture; la ta‘ata lil-makhlig fi ma ‘siyat 
al-khalig), a position essentially placing sov- 
ereign authority (sultan) in the hands of the 
people by awarding them the choice to 
decide which ruler to obey and which of 
his commands to follow, in the end render- 
ing all equals (naga ir) in political decision- 
making with destructive consequences for 
rule itself (a likely reference to the Khariji 
position, resurrected by Sayyid Qutb, see 
below); and (2) those advocating complete 
submission to the ruler in all matters 
without concern for obedience or dis- 
obedience to God, with the claim that the 
ruler alone is privileged with knowledge of 
and competence in such things (a position 
essentially placing the command of the 
ruler above that of the revealed text, 
reformulated by Ayatollah Khomeini in 
contemporary Iran, see below). ‘To resolve 
these two positions — the first representing 
the scriptural, the second the social — Ibn 
al-Muqaffa‘ drew an important distinction 
which was to echo in Islamic politics 
through the centuries: that the ruler is not 
to be obeyed in anything that goes against 
clear scriptural directives in the Quran 
and sunna, such as prayer, fasting, pilgrim- 
age (q.v.), penal sanctions (hudid) or dietary 
restrictions but must be obeyed in all his 
rulings where no scriptural precedent 
(athar) exists. 

Although treated extensively by theorists 
in the classical period, such as Abii Yasuf 
(d. 182/798), Qudama b. Ja‘far (d. 337/948) 
and al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058), this ques- 


tion remains a concern today. On the 
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Sunni side, Yusuf al-Qaradawi — a 
Qatar-based mufii with associations to the 
Muslim Brotherhood — argues, like Ibn 
al-Muqaffa‘, that God mercifully did not 
disclose clear and decisive rulings for all 
human affairs, an action that would have 
rendered human intelligence useless 
(Qaradawt, Siyasa, 72). Indeed, most of 
Islamic law requires human judgment, 
while the clear and decisive rulings 

(gat tyya) of revelation are very limited 
(Qaradawi, Siyasa, 77). Thus, in matters 
where no revealed text exists, the govern- 
ing ruler can apply his judgment (ra’y al- 
hakim al-swyasi) for the sake of the public 
good (al-masalih al-mursala). His argument, 
an explanation of the fifth of the twenty 
principles expounded by Hasan al-Banna 
(d. 1949), the founder of the Muslim 
Brotherhood, demonstrates that there is an 
area of life, namely governance, that God 
has left to humans and that can thus 
change with circumstance and custom. 
The result is a division of the world’s 
affairs into religious ones (al-umiir al- 
ta‘abbudwyya) that are ruled by the revealed 
texts and customary ones (al-umir al- 
‘adiya) that fall to human judgment. He 
does, however, part ways with Ibn 
al-Mugqaffa‘ — who justified human judg- 
ment alongside revelation by awarding a 
privileged status to the ruler’s intellect (‘aq/ 
al-imam) — by binding valid use of human 
judgment to the consultation (shira) of 
religious scholars, whose immersion in the 
study of revealed law (al-sharv‘a) guarantees 
that the ruler’s judgment conforms with its 
intentions (magasid, an important concept 
in modern Islamic political thought; see 
Heck, Religious renewal). Thus does al- 
Qaradawi offer an updated version of tra- 
ditional Sunni jurisprudence and its use of 
analogical reasoning (gids) to apply revela- 
tion to political problems with no textual 


precedent: Worldly rule, although in- 
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formed by human judgment, remains sub- 
ordinate to godly authority. 

Strikingly, al-Qaradawi, using Q 4:60-5, 
views human judgment — illuminated by 
revealed texts — as the means for reconcil- 
ing differences among Muslims, whereas in 
the Quran it was the book above all that 
arbitrated human differences. He claims, 
like Ibn al-Muqaffa‘, to be navigating be- 
tween two extremes (Qaradawt, Szyasa, 49), 
those who say the ruler’s judgment abro- 
gates divine rulings (ahkam shar %ya) and 
those who refuse to acknowledge any 
human rule not explicitly designated by a 
revealed text. Rather, for al-Qaradawi 
(Qaradawt, Szyasa, 63-7), although different 
degrees of correct judgment exist, there is 
a need for human judgment — no matter 
how much one has memorized textual 
precedents (ahadith wa-athar) — for the sake 
of governance and justice (idarat shun al- 
bilad wa-tadbir amr al-‘ibad wa-iqamat al-‘adl 
baynahum) since Islam is both a religious 
and political order (igamat al-din wa-siyasat 
al-dunya). 

Similarly, while couching his words in 
qur anic verse, Ayatollah Khomeini, the 
first supreme leader of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran, argues for governance 
by the book as determined by the authority 
of the Shri jurist (wiayat al-faqih; see 
Khomeini, Islamic government). Another 
leading cleric at the time of the Islamic 
revolution, Ayatollah Montazeri, drew a 
distinction, like al-Qaradawt, between re- 
ligious ruling (hukumat-t shar7) and the cus- 
tomary ruling (hukumat-i ‘urfi) — the 
difference being that Montazeri judges 
non-religious rulings to be non-binding 
without the endorsement of the jurists who 
represent the hidden but infallible Imam of 
Twelver Shrism (see Arjomand, Shi'ite 
jurisprudence), while al-Qaradawi ties the 
validity of such rulings to the intentions of 
the revealed law. In fulfillment of this the- 
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ory, the Constitution of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran, while replete with 
quranic citation, essentially puts all au- 
thority in the hands of the jurists and 
Khomeini in particular, as spelled out in 
principles 5 and 107 (see Mayer, 
Fundamentalist impact; cf. Abit I-Fawaris, 
Risala, for an early Isma‘Tlt use of Islamic 
scripture to justify infallible human leader- 
ship). In one of his last acts before his 
death in 1988, Khomeini amended the 
Constitution to further enhance the au- 
thority of the human, even if privileged, 
judgment of the jurist over all affairs of 
state and society. 

In contrast, elevation of the Qur’an over 
human affairs has been promoted in post- 
colonial times by the Muslim Brotherhood. 
The Muslim Brotherhood’s political 
thought and activity, since its founding in 
1928, ranges from militant fundamentalism 
to participation in elected politics (for their 
history, see the pioneering but now limited 
work of Mitchell, Society of Muslim Brothers). 
Moreover, other, more violent, contem- 
porary extremist groups that use violence 
to achieve their goals (such as al-Jama‘a 
1-Islamiyya and al-Jihad, which latter 
merged in 1998 with al-Qa‘ida) were in- 
spired partly by Muslim Brotherhood rhet- 
oric and its promotion of a qur’anically 
shaped society, as witnessed in the writings 
of the group’s founder, Hasan al-Banna 
(see Five tracts), and its most celebrated fig- 
ure, Sayyid Qutb (see Haim, Sayyid Qutb; 
Haddad, Quranic justification; Carré, 
Mystique, 342-3 [trans. text on the Islamic 
economic and political model, ad Q 59:7], 
325 [on the shira]). The writings of these 
two figures promote a qur’anically-based 
divine sovereignty for the sake of a greater 
egalitarianism which, in the writings of 
Qutb, takes a revolutionary form against 
the perceived tyranny of Nasserist rule 


(i.e. the pan-Arabist and left-leaning social- 
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ist ideology of the Egyptian president 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, r. 1956-70). The 
goal was socio-political coherence and 
identity — especially against post-colonial 
secularizing/westernizing tendencies in 
Egypt and the Islamic world — through 
scriptural adherence. 

Drawing upon the work of the Islamist 
ideologue and founder of the Pakistan- 
based Jama‘at-e Islami, Aba 1-A‘la 
1-Mawdidi (whose formulation of an 
Islamic political constitution contributed to 
the Islamization of Pakistani politics; see, 
for example, his First principles, parts of 
which became law under Ziya l-Haqq’s 
military dictatorship in the 1980s; for the 
legacy of Mawdidi, see Zaman, Ulama, 
87-110), Qutb insisted that sovereignty be- 
longs to God alone (‘Adala, trans. 105). In 
general, he does not seek to accommodate 
human judgment but envisions a funda- 
mental clash between revealed sovereignty 
(hakimiyya) and non-revealed rule, which he 
labels as human ignorance (q.v.; jahiliyya; 
Qutb, ‘Adala, trans. 107; see also AGE OF 
IGNORANCE). Human interpretation of 
scripture and thus the possibility of human 
rule must be accordingly reduced; religion 
(din) becomes the system (nizam) of rule 
(Qutb, ‘Adala, trans. 110). In echo of 
Q 5:48-50, frequent references are made to 
God’s program (manhaj) and way (shir‘a, cf. 
Tabart, Ta/siy, iii, 24.6, for a discussion of 
the scope of this way, 1.e. whether in refer- 
ence to the many ways revealed by God to 
different communities or the way of the 
Muslim community specifically, etc.), the 
conclusion being that association of Islam 
with any human system, such as democ- 
racy, socialism, monarchy, etc., is entirely 
unacceptable (Qutb, ‘Adala, trans. 108, 112). 
Rulers are only to be obeyed to the extent 
that they themselves submit to the sover- 
eignty of God and apply his revealed law 
(Qutb, ‘Adala, trans. 113-4), departure from 
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which deprives them of the right to obedi- 
ence (Qutb, ‘Adala, trans. 114): “... hearing 
and obeying is conditional upon following 
the book of God Almighty.” The result is a 
marked restriction on the employment of 
human judgment in rule (Qutb, ‘dala, 
trans. 114-5): “... he becomes a ruler only 
by the absolutely free choice of the 
Muslims [a reference to Mawdidr’s idea of 
theo-democracy]... after that his authority 
derives from his undertaking to enforce the 
revealed law of God without claiming for 
himself any right to initiate legislation by 
an authority of his own.” Consultation 
(shia), limited to those learned in religion, 
does, however, remain a principle of 
Islamic governance (Qutb, ‘Adala, trans. 
116). Also, in echo of Ibn al-Mugqaffa‘, 
permission is given to the leader whose 
authority is based on the revealed law of 
God to make new decrees for the sake of 
the common good, provided such decrees 
do not violate a revealed text (nass), e.g. the 
imposition of taxes not mentioned in the 
Quran, which, however, are not to be col- 
lected for maintaining state institutions but 
in service of a greater social justice in line 
with qur’anic principles (Qutb, ‘Adala, 
trans. 119; see TAXATION). 

From such pointed rhetoric has emerged 
a call for jihad against all worldly rule, 
epitomized in the work of ‘Abd al-Salam 
Faraj (d. 1982), who was executed with the 
four assassins of Egypt’s president, Anwar 
Sadat, killed after he had signed a peace 
treaty with Israel. Faraj’s now famous trea- 
tise, al-Farida al-gha iba, “The neglected 
duty,” begins by quoting Q 57:16, which 
calls for the submission of believing hearts 
(see HEART) to divinely revealed truth in 
contrast to former nations, whose hearts 
had hardened against the book of God. He 
claimed that the Egyptian state had come 
to be ruled by laws of unbelief, a reference 
to the adoption of western law (see Faraj, 
Farida, trans. 162), making of its rulers 
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apostates deserving of death. What is new 
here is not the insistence on an Islamic 
state as a necessary condition for the per- 
formance of God’s precepts or the iden- 
tification of Muslim rulers with the 
pre-Islamic Age of Ignorance but rather 
the intensely militant rejection of any hu- 
manly tinged rule. In the manner of the 
first Khariis, Faraj quotes Q 5:44: “Those 
who do not rule by what God has revealed 
are infidels,” as prelude to his identification 
of the Muslim rulers of his day with the 
Mongols, who ruled without sufficient 
attention to Islamic law (Faraj, Farida, 
trans. 167-8). There is simply no room for 
human governance in Faraj’s treatise but 
an insurmountable gap between political 
rulings (al-swyasat al-mulkiyya) and qur’anic 
rulings (ahkam; Faraj, Farida, trans. 49, com- 
menting on Ibn Kathir’s exegesis of 

Q 5:50). 

There is thus, for Faraj, no action — not 
charity, not participation in elected pol- 
itics, not the Islamic education of 
society — that can take precedence over 
jihad (understood by him solely as armed 
struggle) against worldly rulers, for the 
worldly must be subdued, the godly 
exalted. Given that human governance is 
a contradiction in terms for this militant 
brand of Islamism, accommodation is 
impossible. War, not merely Islam, is the 
solution, and Faraj devotes the latter half 
of his work to Ibn ‘Taymiyya’s position on 
jihad. Picking up the theme of Q g (Strat 
al-Tawba, “Repentance”), Faraj declares 
that in the Islamic age, worldly power must 
be brought to an end not through natural 
phenomena, as God has done in the case 
of former nations, but through the armed 
struggle of belief against unbelief (Faraj, 
Farida, trans. 162, 190). In other words, it 
has now become the duty of Muslims to 
act on behalf of God and annihilate those 
nations that fail to heed his message. Seen 
in that light, it is hardly surprising that 
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Sadat’s assassins claimed to have killed 
Pharaoh. 

In light of Islamist esteem for the writings 
of Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), it is neces- 
sary to ask how closely his thought cor- 
responds to Islamist goals today. He does 
give an elevated status to scripture as guar- 
antor of Muslim identity after the fall of 
the caliphate to the Mongols in 656/1258; 
but, unlike Faraj, he was a jurist who 
worked within the framework of tradi- 
tional Islamic jurisprudence. As will be 
outlined, his post-Mongol protest, unlike 
Faraj’s post-colonial one, was not against 
human rule per se but communal hetero- 
doxy that he viewed as a threat to the 
unity of a Muslim community bereft of 
the office of caliph. 

In his most famous work, al-Szyasa al- 
shar ‘ya, Ibn Taymiyya recognizes the 
social dimension of rule, arguing that 
political office (wildya) is a religious neces- 
sity (Szyasa, 172-80) since the social chaos 
resulting from its absence would prevent 
people from performing the precepts of 
the religion. He supports his position phil- 
osophically by claiming that only via 
human congregation (ylima@) can human 
welfare be attained, since humans are 
mutually dependent for their survival, and 
that human congregation most effectively 
serves the good when it is ordered under 
and enforced by political rule (Ibn 
Taymiyya, Siyasa, 172-3). Ibn Taymiyya 
thus affirms the necessity of human rule 
even when not in complete conformity to 
the divine will. His model of public ad- 
ministration, while aspiring to justice as 
based upon the Qur'an and sunna (al-‘adl 
alladhi dalla ‘alayhi al-kitab wa-l-sunna; Ibn 
Taymiyya, Szyasa, 13), is not based on scrip- 
ture alone. The work begins by quoting 
Q 57:25, which states that God sent down 
not only the book and balance (see 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES), by which 


humans might act in accordance with the 
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divine will, but also iron as a mighty power 
for the benefit of humankind, 1.e. rule as 
the effective agent by which human society 
in its diversity might be made, even 
coerced, to live in political harmony. 

The work’s self-stated goal is to explain 
Q 4158-9, which calls for justice in arbitrat- 
ing human affairs and obedience to those 
holding command (ili (-amri). Ibn 
‘Taymiyya argues on the basis of qur’anic 
citation for a complementary notion of 
God’s guidance, embodied in scripture, 
and political rule. Hence, although he 
draws heavily upon the Qur’an and the 
sunna, his words are directed to state of- 
ficials (e.g. provincial governors, tax- 
collectors, military commanders, state 
ministers and secretaries, etc.; Ibn 
Taymiyya, Szyasa, 5). While revelation is 
meant to shape the socio-political order, 
the qualifications for election (ikhtiyar) to 
office are ambiguous. They essentially boil 
down to two criteria (Ibn Taymiyya, Szyasa, 
12-4): (1) strength (quwwa), meaning effec- 
tiveness, e.g. in war, and (2) trust (amdna), 
meaning pious commitment to govern 
justly in accordance with revelation (shar). 
Since, however, these two criteria so rarely 
coexist in a single person, effectiveness may 
trump pious commitment, depending on 
the office in question, making it preferable 
to appoint an effective military com- 
mander or judge even if he is personally 
immoral (fa, Ibn Taymiyya, Siyasa, 14, 18) 
or does what the Prophet has forbidden 
(ya‘mal ma_yunkiruhu al-nabi, ibid., 15) — in 
other words, offends against divine revela- 
tion. Ibn Taymiyya cites in support of this 
examples from the first community of 
Muslims and a saying of the Prophet 
(Styasa, 15), “Indeed God supports this re- 
ligion with an immoral man.” 

Ibn Taymiyya’s call to jihad is not, then, 
aimed against impious individuals en- 
trusted with the governance of Muslim 


society. Constituted authority, even if 
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straying from Islamic perfection, is vali- 
dated by its end: social harmony and 
human welfare. Jihad is directed not at 
political rule but heterodox Islam, par- 
ticularly the Nusayri sect. Ibn Taymiyya’s 
concern with Mongol rule must be seen 
within the context of the ritual pluralism of 
post-Mongol Islam, which had long existed 
in Islam but became a more significant 
concern in the absence of the caliphate. 
For him, the Mongol invasions were provi- 
dential (Ibn Taymiyya, Rasa il, 53 £), a test 
by which God separates hypocrites from 
true believers, as he tested the first Muslims 
by external attack (illustrated in Q 3:152; 
again, the attempt to relate political devel- 
opments to qur’anic narrative). Such ex- 
ternal hostility was, he claimed, to be 
welcomed as part of the divine plan to 
expose Muslim groups given to ritual in- 
novation (bid‘a), which posed the greatest 
threat to the religion, making it necessary 
to identify not religiously imperfect pol- 
itical authorities but ritually heterodox 
Muslims, along with infidels (kuffar), as 
legitimate objects of jihad (Ibn Taymiyya, 
Siyasa, 131; id., Figh al-zjthad, 100). Reading 
this concern alongside his vision of politi- 
cal rule as described in the previous para- 
graph, it is possible to conclude that the 
use of Ibn Taymiyya by radical Islam today 
grossly distorts his thought, which must be 
seen as a legal development aiming to arti- 
culate the theory of jihad anew in the midst 
of altered social circumstances where 
Islamic identity was no longer imagined 
and guaranteed in terms of political author- 
ity but by means of ritual and communal 
practice. The main thrust behind his work 
is not eschatological violence against 
worldly power in witness to the rule of 
God symbolized by Islamic scripture, nor is 
it political rebellion against constituted 
authority in the name of an Islamic rule 
based exclusively on scripture, but rather 


the unity of religious and communal iden- 
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tity in the face of its own ritually pluralistic 
membership (see Heck, Jihad revisited). 

The Quran has been drawn upon no less 
effectively in support of democracy and 
even secularism (see Esposito and Voll, 
Islam’s democratic essence). New concepts 
of authority, based upon an individual’s 
encounter with scripture (ylihad) apart 
from traditional authority, are at play in 
the modernizing exegesis of such figures as 
Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1905), who was 
himself aware of the political conse- 
quences of his work (see Jomier, La revue 
“al-‘Orwa al-Wothqa”). His tabling of 
tradition, while meant to spur a legal and 
religious dynamism necessary to meet the 
challenges of modernity, widened the 
scope of qur’anic interpretation for politi- 
cal ends, opening the door to both fun- 
damentalist and reformist uses of Islamic 
scripture. ‘The contemporary use of the 
Qur'an by fundamentalist Islam having 
been given above, here the reformist point 
of view will be illustrated by the writings of 
three Egyptian thinkers. 

Amidst much controversy (Enayat, 
Modern political thought, 62-8), “Alt ‘Abd al- 
Razigq (d. 1966) argued in al-Lslam wa-usil 
al-hukm (135-64, chapter 3 of book 2, en- 
titled Risala la hukm, din la dawla) that the 
mission of the Prophet was limited to a 
message (i.e. to bear good news and to 
warn, citing several qur’anic verses to that 
effect, e.g. Q 17:1053 24!543 25:56; 33:45-6) 
and did not include the creation of a pol- 
ity: Muhammad may have struggled to 
defend his message, even using force to do 
so, but never did he undertake to coerce 
people into a polity, there being no evi- 
dence for such — ‘Abd al-Raziq challenges 
his audience to find any — between the 
two covers of the Qur’an or in the sunna. 
Since governance is a worldly affair (here 
‘Abd al-Raziq inverts traditional argu- 
ments for religious supervision of worldly 
affairs), God has given it to human minds 
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to manage their worldly affairs according 
to what they see best in light of their 
knowledge, interests and tendencies. ‘Abd 
al-Raziq certainly recognizes the necessity 
of government (on the basis of Q 43:32 and 
Q 5:48) but denies that it is an article of 
faith or that it is limited to the forms 
known to Islamic history — caliphate and 
despotic government in his opinion. Even 
if the installation of the state is viewed as 
an act of political wisdom, Islamic ideals 
can still be guaranteed by the spiritual 
message of the Prophet and not control 
of the state (Enayat, Modern political 
thought, 68). 

‘Abd al-Raziq’s ideas came at a chaotic 
moment for Muslim identity — the col- 
lapse of the Ottoman empire and the 
height of colonial domination along with 
largely unsuccessful attempts to develop a 
pan-Islamic institution to deal with Muslim 
affairs globally. His thought must be seen 
as an attempt to facilitate an Islamic rec- 
onciliation with the strongly modernizing 
tendencies of his day. In contrast, the writ- 
ings of Muhammad Sa‘td al-‘Ashmawi 
(b. 1932) are a counter to the increasingly 
bold fundamentalism of a post-colonial 
Egypt in search of national identity and 
civil society. He maintains in al-Islam al- 
swast (175-92), against fundamentalist con- 
demnations of Egyptian rule as apostate, 
that Egyptian law is in point of fact in 
full harmony with the principles of the 
revealed law of Islam. For him, the pau- 
city of legal norms enshrined in the 
Qur’4n — only 200 of some 6,000 verses 
have a legal character, he claims — sup- 
ports the original meaning of sharia at the 
time of qur’anic revelation as a way and 
not as a collection of legal details. It has 
thus been left to the Egyptian state to work 
out a rule of law, and as a high-ranking 
judge, al-‘Ashmawyt displays his intimate 
knowledge of Egyptian law, which, he 
argues, in no way contradicts the dictates 
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of the Quran. He says at one point that 
the Islamist position that truly Islamic rule 
must be limited to the book of God con- 
fuses revelation (al-sharv‘a), i.e. the qur’anic 
way, with law (figh), which is a process by 
which jurists and judges apply their own 
efforts of judgment (itshad) to legal mat- 
ters. Indeed, for al-‘Ashmawt, Islamist 
exploitation of the Quran for political 
ends is a danger for Islam and should cease 
since Egyptian law has not been tainted by 
any innovation (bid‘a) but remains con- 
sistent with Islamic revelation. 

Finally, Muhammad Khalaf Allah 
(d. 1997) presses the qur’anic theme of 
consultation (shard, citing Q 3:159) in al- 
Quran wa-l-dawla (55-79) as the Islamic 
mode of political decision-making. 
Drawing on Muhammad ‘Abduh, Khalaf 
Allah insists that those in authority (ai 
l-amr, cf. Q 4:59) should be identified with 
those to whom the Muslim community has 
entrusted responsibility for making laws 
and overseeing the governance of society. 
But this should not be done, however, in 
the manner of divinely constructed offices 
held by figures claiming a personal right to 
rule, but by political officials chosen by the 
community — and thus removable by the 
community — who govern not religious 
but worldly affairs after the manner of the 
Prophet and his Companions, namely 
through consultation (a position reminis- 
cent of the Indonesian Nurcholish 
Madjid’s idea that the oneness of God 
[tawhid/ should actually prevent Muslims 
from viewing the state in sacred terms; 
see Madjid, Islamic roots of pluralism). In 
this light, religious leaders have no inher- 
ent right to this legislative role. Their 
task — as was the Prophet’s — is to ex- 
plain beliefs (‘aga%d), worship (ibadat) and 
the norms of social affairs (mu ‘@malat) but 
they, like the Prophet, enjoy no mandate 
to legislate worldly affairs on the basis of 


revelation. 
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Khalaf Allah, it should be added, is per- 
haps most known for his employment of 
literary methodology in scriptural exegesis, 
by which he argues that the Qur'an is 
not a record of historical facts (see 
INIMITABILITY; HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN) 
but an exhortation to the Islamic faith (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: EARLY MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY). His entire oeuvre, 
then, confirms the thesis that Muslim rec- 
ognition of the role of human (i.e. non- 
revealed) decision-making in the political 
organization of society’s affairs follows 
closely upon willingness to allow human 
interpretation of the Qur'an. It is thus the 
possibility and parameters of exegesis (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL), as debated across Islamic his- 
tory from ‘Ali b. Abr Talib to Muhammad 
Khalaf Allah, that stand at the heart of 
politics and the Qur'an. 


Paul L. Heck 
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Poll Tax 


A tax per head, usually levied on every 
adult male of a given age. The Arabic 
term, jizya, used for the poll tax levied on 
non-Muslims, specifically the People of the 
Book (q.v.) living under Muslim rule (ah/ 
al-kitab, also identified eventually as 


“protected people,” ahi al-dhimma), does 
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have a qur’anic origin (Q 9:29: ... halta_yu ‘tii 
l-yizyata ‘an yadin wa-hum saghiriin, 1.€. 

“... until they pay the jizya from their 
wealth [lit. from hand], submissively”). 
There is no evidence in the Qur'an, how- 
ever, of a tax per head (‘ala /-ra’s) as as- 
sumed by later jurists (e.g. Malik, Muzwatta’, 
187-9; Aba ‘Ubayd, Amwal, 23-56). The 
tax per capita as finally established in 
Islamic law seems to have derived from 

a Sassanian practice (khak bar sax, Abii 
“‘Ubayd, Amwal, 29, no. 61; cf. Tabari, 
Tarikh, 1, 2371; see Lokkegaard, Islamic 
taxation, 128-43; for the adoption of the 
Byzantine poll tax in Egypt, see al-Diart, 
Nuzum, 79) developed by Muslims through 
the course of the conquests, first being ap- 
plied to all members of a conquered 
locale — men, women and children (Abu 
‘Ubayd, Amwal, 31, no. 66) — and then 
limited to mature males (halim, ibid., 33, 
NO. 72; 39, NO. 93; see LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN). The poll tax varied according to 
the terms of the treaty between the Mus- 
lims and the local peoples (see Tabari, 
Tavrikh, i, 2051; cf. Morony, Jraq, 584-8), was 
assessed according to one’s wealth (q.v.; see 
Cahen, Djizya), was first applied to non- 
Muslim Arabs and then gradually ex- 
tended, by the Prophet’s example (sunna, 
Abi ‘Ubayd, Amal, 38, no. 88), to non- 
Arab non-Muslims living in the con- 
quered lands (ibid., 25, no. 53), including 
Zorastrians (majiis; see MAGIANS) as well as 
Jews (yahiid; see Jews AND JUDAISM) and 
Christians (nasdra; see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY). There also seems to have 
been a connection, at least initially, be- 
tween the payment of this tax and socio- 
professional status, for it is reported that 
the large Christian tribe (see TRIBES AND 
CLANS), the Bani Taghlib, refused to pay 
the jzzya on the grounds that they were 
Arabs (q.v.), not farmers; presumably to 
avoid the humiliation (saghar) of being clas- 
sified with those who work the land, they 
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were granted the right to pay, instead, the 
Muslim tax (sadaqa), although at twice the 
normal rate (ibid., 32; cf. Malik, Muzwatta’, 
189, who explains the distinction in reli- 
gious terms: “The Muslim tax was levied 
on Muslims as a means of purifying them 
[tathivan lahum] ... and the jizya was levied 
on the People of the Book as a means of 
subordinating them [sagharan lahum, 1.e. to 
Muslim rule}). 

It has been demonstrated rather persua- 
sively that the exegetical tradition on 
Q 9:29 bears no relation to the historical 
conditions of the verse (see Rubin, Qur'an 
and tafsir; see sSIRA AND THE QUR'AN); the 
verse does seem to have been used by later 
exegetes as a point of departure for elabo- 
rating differences — theological and 
legal — between Muslims and non-Mus- 
lims (e.g. Ibn al-Jawzi, <ad, 420, for whom 
the verse is a confirmation of the abroga- 
tion of previous religions with the appear- 
ance of Muhammad’s religion /din 
Muhammad]; see also McAuliffe, Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi; see RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND 
THE QUR'AN). Nevertheless, the rationale 
generally given for the poll tax — a com- 
pensation (jaza’) in exchange for enjoying 
the protection (dhimma) of Muslim 
rule — does demonstrate a certain con- 
ceptual continuity with the qur’anic term 
jaza@ (cf. Tabart, Tarikh, i, 2470: ... ma‘a 
l-yaza ‘an aydihim ‘ala qadri taqatihim, 1.e. 
“... with compensation from their wealth 
[lit. from their hands] according to their 
ability [to pay]”’). Claims for continuity, 
however, between the qur’anic sense of the 
term and its later legal and exegetical use 
rest on the identity of those people speci- 
fied as being obligated to pay the jzzya, 
namely those who have been given the 
book (min alladhina itu l-kitab), widely as- 
sumed to be non-Muslim recipients of 
God’s revelation (i.e. People of the Book) 
in contrast to those who are without 
knowledge of God’s oneness (mushrikiin, 
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see Razi, Tafsir, ad Q 9:30; see POLYTHEISM 
AND ATHEISM). 

Rubin (Bara‘a) has concluded that jizya at 
Q 9:29 connotes financial compensation for 
the loss of income sustained by the rupture 
of commercial relations with non-Muslim 
traders who are prohibited, at Q 9:28, from 
approaching Mecca (q.v.). This does seem 
to be borne out in Q 9:29 itself, the opening 
words of which claim that the people 
obliged to pay the jzzya do not believe in 
God or judgment day (/a@ yu ‘miniina bi-llah 
wa-la bi-l-yawmi l-akhir; see LAST JUDG- 
MENT). Book (q.v.; Avtab), while connoting 
divine knowledge (see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING) and authority (q.v.), can also 
serve as a metonymy for treaty, the terms 
of which were fixed in writing (a Avab) and 
included some kind of payment of tribute 
(see CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES). JiZyd, in 
fact, occurs in such a context in Ibn Sa‘d’s 
history (Tabaqdt, i, 257 f.), where the term 
for the missives (kutub) sent by Muhammad 
to other groups and rulers connotes both 
letter and pact. Were, then, the people 
named in Q 9:29 the so-called People of 
the Book (ahl al-kitab) or merely tribal 
groups of varied character which had 
entered into alliance with the tribal over- 
lordship of Muhammad and his Muslim 
partisans while not sharing their mono- 
theistic beliefs? Simonsen (Studies, 47-61) 
argues — on the basis that there is no 
qur’anic connection between dhimma and 
jizya — that Q 9:29 applies to all non- 
Muslims dwelling within the reach of 
Medinan hegemony, whether monotheists 
or not (see MEDINA). 

In favor of the identification of the jzzya- 
payers of Q 9:29 with the People of the 
Book, support can be drawn from the 
verses subsequent to Q 9:29, which serve a 
doctrinal polemic against the claim of Jews 
that Ezra (q.v.; “Uzayr) is the son of God 
and that of Christians who say that Jesus 
(q.v.) 1s (Q 9:30), and against the undue 
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attribution of divine authority awarded 
by both groups to their religious leaders 
(utakhadhii ahbarahum wa-ruhbanahum arbaban 
min dint llah, Q 9:31). Later exegetes un- 
derstood Q 9:29 to indicate the failure of 
Jews and Christians to affirm fully God’s 
oneness (e.g. Muqatil, Tafsir, 1, 166; 
Zamakhshart, Kashshdf, 11, 32; Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Kad, ill, 419; see POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL 
LANGUAGE). Moreover, the fact that the 
concept of the protection (dhimma) of God 
and his Prophet was not limited in the ear- 
liest period to the People of the Book, as 
Simonsen demonstrates, need not negate 
the more specific application of jizya to 
them apart from the mushrikin. Finally, the 
usage of min alladhina itu |-kitab elsewhere 
in the Qur’an does indeed suggest recipi- 
ents of previous revelation (e.g. Q 4:47; see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 

The occasion for the revelation of Q 9:29 
(see OCCASIONS OF REVELATION) is thought 
to have been the Prophet’s expedition in 
9/30 to Tabak (Tabart, Tafsir, xiv, 200) in 
the northwestern region of the Arabian 
peninsula (cf. Bakhit, Tabi), conducted 
in anticipation of a Byzantine-sponsored 
attack (see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). 
While the attack never materialized, the 
Prophet took the opportunity to conclude 
pacts with tribal groups near the Gulf of 
“Aqaba. The use of jizya for non-Muslim 
and specifically Jewish, Christian and 
Zoroastrian groups only after the expedi- 
tion to Tabak seems to be confirmed by 
the reports of Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845; cf. 
Simonsen, Studies, 47-61). The suggestion 
has been made that the appearance of jizya 
was linked to the Medinan policy towards 
tribes already accustomed to payment of 
tribute (q.v.) to Byzantine and Sassanian 
overlords (Schmucker, Untersuchungen, 74 f.), 
and it is in that sense that this tribute be- 
came a sign of obeisance (wa-hum saghirin, 
cf. Q 27:37) to the growing socio-political 
hegemony of Islam (see COMMUNITY AND 
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SOGIETY IN THE QURAN; POLITICS AND 
THE QURAN). 

Most significantly for our understanding 
of the Qur'an, it must be noted that the 
concept of jizya at Q 9:29 does serve a pro- 
gram of Muslim confessional definition 
vis-a-vis other groups, in both the forma- 
tive and classical periods of Islam. The 
quranic occurrence of the verse in a 
Medinan context (Q 9: Strat al-Tawba, 
“Repentance”), where concerns for the 
formation of the Muslim polity and cor- 
responding confessional demarcations of 
religio-political identity were urgent, sug- 
gests that the qur’anic jizya can best be un- 
derstood in terms of a confessional tax 
levied upon tribal and other groups unwill- 
ing to meet the requirements of member- 
ship in Islam (it is also used in this sense in 
the rules of jihad [q.v.], where those refus- 
ing the call of Islam are offered the chance 
to pay the jzzya in exchange for cessation of 
hostilities). Such boundaries were embod- 
ied in both religious and fiscal terms, and it 
is in this sense that taxation (q.v.) of other 
groups served Islam in its definition of 
such confessional lines. ‘The context in 
which Q 9:29 occurs is quasi-creedal in 
coloring (see GREEDS). The exegetes 
understood it in this way, although they 
developed its original connotation (see 
above). In addition, the administrative his- 
tory of the term also confirms its confes- 
sional orientation: While jizya was used 
interchangeably in the earliest period with 
the term for the land-tax (khar@, e.g. “jizya 
on the land” or “kharaj on the head”; see 
Cahen, Djizya), the two terms became 
gradually disassociated when ownership 
of the lands of conquest — through con- 
version of the tenants to Islam or sale of 
their land to Muslims — was no longer 
solely identifiable with non-Muslims 
(a policy believed to have first been insti- 
tuted by the Umayyad ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
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al-‘Aziz, r. 99-101/717-20; see Gibb, Fiscal 


rescript). 
Paul L. Heck 
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Pollution see CONTAMINATION 


Polygamy see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; 


PATRIARCHY; WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN 


Polysemy in the Qur'an 


The plurality of senses that words can 
have. It is the property of words in all nat- 
ural languages to have more than one 


meaning, for polysemy is an essential con- 
g, 


dition of a language’s efficiency: a finite set 


of lexical elements is used to express a po- 
tentially infinite set of situations. Arabic 


words in the Quran also have this property 


and many words in the Qur’an have been 
classified as polysemous in the exegetical 
tradition (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). In fact, some 
exegetes suggest that all words in the 
Quran contain several meanings or levels 
of meaning (see LANGUAGE AND STYLE 
OF THE QUR'AN; LITERARY STRUCTURES OF 
THE QUR'AN). 

The possibility of ambiguity or equi- 


vocation is, however, a counterpart of 


polysemy — although contextual, syntactic 


and lexical clues in practice reduce this 
possibility. For example, mutual appro- 
priateness reduces a word’s semantic per- 
tinence so that only part of the semantic 
field of a word is used; the remainder is 
excluded or repressed. The Qur’an, how- 
ever, inhibits this reduction. It is a refer- 
ential text that often does not provide a 
great deal of context. This difficulty was 
alleviated somewhat by biographical ma- 
terials (stra; see SIRA AND THE QUR’AN), the 
circumstances of revelation literature 
(asbab al-nuzil; see OCCASIONS OF REVE- 
LATION) and other narrative texts that 
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offered historical explanations or allusions 
that emphasized monosemy and, by pro- 
viding a context frequently missing in the 
Quran itself, word sense disambiguation. 
Early works on the gharib, i.e. difficult 
words such as hapax legomena, foreign and 
dialectal words (see FOREIGN VOCABULARY; 
DIALECT), also emphasized monosemy by 
providing mostly simple glosses. 

On the whole, the Islamic exegetical tra- 
dition embraced polysemy in the Qur'an. 
Although the Qur'an was thought to have 
a divine origin and Arabic came to be 
viewed as a divine language, not a “natu- 
ral” one, polysemy was not considered a 
defect (see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; 
ARABIC LANGUAGE). Rather, polysemy in 
the Qur’an became one of its miraculous 
features (see MIRACLE; INIMITABILITY). The 
issue was not whether the Qur'an was 
polysemous but rather how to express and 
limit the polysemy. As a result, polysemy 
has been represented or imposed in several 
different but overlapping ways throughout 
the history of reading and interpreting the 

ur’an (see READINGS OF THE QUR'AN). 
The question remains whether the poly- 
semes discovered by the exegetes are de- 
liberate or merely imposed upon the 
Quran for theological and other reasons 


(see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). 


Wuyjih al-Qur’an 


The most obvious works dealing with poly- 
semy are those of wujith (polysemes and 
homonyms) and naza7r (synonyms or ana- 
logues). Wiyith refers to words employed 
several times in the Quran but with at 
least two and perhaps as many as forty dif- 
ferent meanings (Abdus Sattar, Wujih, 
138). The distinction between homonymy, 
which refers to words of different origins 
or roots that coincide phonetically, and 
polysemy, which refers to words of related 


origin but whose roots or derived forms 
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have several discernable senses, is essen- 
tially arbitrary. Synchronically, homonymy 
is a kind of polysemy but even diachronic 
homonymy can become polysemy and vice 
versa because the criteria for distinguishing 
between homonymy and polysemy are 
themselves somewhat arbitrary. In any 
case, it is a distinction that those qur’anic 
exegetes who discussed wih did not gen- 
erally make. Wwjith is a branch of the sci- 
ences of the Qur'an (‘uliim al-Qur‘an; see 
TRADITIONAL DISGIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG 
sTupy) and finds sanction in several pro- 
phetic hadiths (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN): “The Qur'an... conveys [many] 
meanings (wwith); so impute to it the best 
of its meanings” (Zarkasht, Burhan, 11, 163). 
And, “a jurisprudent’s (fagih) jurispru- 
dence is not comprehensive until he sees 
many wth in the Qur'an” (Suyitt, Ligan, 1, 
299; see LAW AND THE QUR'AN). 

Mudqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767) is cred- 
ited with authoring the first wwuh and 
nazar work (cf. Nwyia, Exégése, 109-16; 
Gilliot, Elt, 118-20). His methodology, 
largely followed by later authors in this 
genre, is to provide a gloss or brief defini- 
tion for each of the meanings (wwjith) of a 
word and then to list other analogous 
qur anic passages (naga ir) — that is, those 
in which the word is employed with the 
same meaning. Important early wujith 
works are those of Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/ 
889), al-Damaghani (d. 478/1085), and Ibn 
al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200). Of course, the sub- 
ject is treated by al-Zarkasht (d. 794/1391) 
and al-Suyatt (d. g11/1505) in their works 
on the sciences of the Quran. None of 
these works are systematic examinations of 
quranic vocabulary. Rather, the words 
chosen by these exegetes are religiously 
significant ones. It should also be noted 
that in these works, the terms wwwh and 
nazar are themselves somewhat polyse- 
mous (Rippin, Lexicographical texts, 
167-71). By the time of al-Zarkashi, the 
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existence of wwjith in the Qur'an had 
acquired its most important theological 
implication: it is one “of the miracles 
(mujizat) of the Qur’an since one word 
imparts twenty aspects (sing. wah), or more 
or less; and one does not find that in the 
speech of mankind” (Zarkashi, Burhan, 

1, 102). 

Polysemy in the Quran has, at least at 
times, been created by the exegetical tradi- 
tion itself, which even has the Quran “in- 
venting” new meanings for some words. 
See, for example, the development of the 
association of “sleep” with bard, “cold,” in 
order to “solve intra-qur’anic and Qur’an 
versus dogma conflict” (Rippin, Qur'an 
78/24, 311-20; see DREAMS AND SLEEP; 
HOT AND GOLD). If such is the case, one 
can legitimately ask whether the exegetes’ 
rich tradition of finding polysemes in 
the Qur’an is more a product of the 
exegetes’ ingenuity than a deliberate fea- 
ture of the Qur'an. Certainty may well be 
restricted to those words for which there 
are other reasons for assuming polysemy, 
such as the use of puns in the Qur’an (see 
HUMOR). 


Levels of meaning in the Qur’an 
As a technical term with connotes that 
category of words that are used in different 
ways in different passages of the Qur'an, 
but proved to be an inadequate rubric un- 
der which to discuss words, expressions 
and phrases, which have multiple mean- 
ings within a single passage. Several other 
overlapping rubrics were developed and 
employed in various ways by Sunni, Shit 
and Sift exegetes (see SHI'ISM AND THE 
QUR'AN; SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN). 
Generally, all the methods that they de- 
veloped were based on the premise that the 
passages of the Qur’an had several levels 
of meaning, though the deeper levels 
should not be allowed to negate the single, 


literal meaning. 
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One of the more significant ways of ac- 
counting or allowing for polysemy (at least 
at the level of expressions and phrases as 
opposed to individual words) was intro- 
duced by using the distinction between the 
muhkamat and mutashabihat given in Q 3:7. 
Whether these two words are polysemous 
in the Qur’an is uncertain but in the ex- 
planations of later exegetes they are cer- 
tainly understood to be. Some argued, 
Abi ‘Ubayd (d. 224/838) for instance, that 
they refer to the abrogating and regulative 
passages, and to the abrogated and non- 
regulative passages, respectively (see 
ABROGATION), while others saw them as 
the clear and unclear passages, respectively 
(see AMBIGUOUS). Of more immediate sig- 
nificance is that mutashabthat came to mean 
verses that were polysemous. For instance, 
al-Jassas (d. 370/981) states that the 
muhkamat permit only one meaning but the 
mutashabthat may have several. ‘The mean- 
ings and aspects (wwjith) of the latter must 
be understood in reference to the former, 
though not all of them could be known 
(Jassas, Ahkam, 11, 3-4). 

Tafsir and ta wil are another pair of terms 
employed to convey the notion of several 
levels of meaning (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QURAN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL). Tafsir 
came to mean the exegesis that was con- 
crete, exoteric, and/or based on tradition. 
Tawil came to mean exegesis that was 
abstract, esoteric, and/or based on per- 
sonal opinion (ra’y). Thus, al-Tabart’s 
(d. 310/923) exegesis is fafsiy and al- 
Qushayrt’s (d. 465/1072) Lata if al-isharat is 
tawil. The distinction between terms was 
only theoretical, however, since exegetes 
such as the Safi al-Sulami (d. 412/1021) 
labeled their works as éafstrs and al- 
Tabart’s work was originally entitled as 
ta wil — again the terminology of poly- 
semy is itself polysemous. Also for some 
exegetes, /afsir permitted only one meaning 


(la-yahtamilu illa wajhan wahidan), whereas 
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ta wil allowed more (Suyatt, Ligan, 11, 381). 
Thus, fa wil allowed for unrestricted poly- 
semy. In practice, however, even fa/str was 
polysemous. Al-Tabart cites a tradition 
from Ibn ‘Abbas in which he states, “Tafsir 
has four aspects: an aspect which is known 
to the Arabs (q.v.) through their speech, a 
tafswr of which no one can plead ignorance, 
a lafsir which the learned know, and a fafsir 
known only to God” (Tabart, Tafst, 1, 57; 
Eng. trans. i, 34). Furthermore, al-Tabart’s 
tafstr, though based on traditions, often 
accepts that all the diverse opinions found 
in the earlier exegetes are correct (cf. 
Gilliot, Els, 112-33). 

The most prominent binary distinction 
that allowed for polysemy is the one 
between zahir and batin. In his discussion of 
the seven harfs, al-Tabari cites a tradition 
in which Muhammad says “Each of the 
harfs has an outward meaning (zahr) and an 
inward meaning (bain). Each of the harfs 
has a border, and each border a lookout” 
(Tabart, Tafsir, i, 35-6; Eng. trans. i, 16; cf. 
Gilhot, lt, 112 f.). Generally, zahir refers to 
the exoteric, outer, obvious, or literal 
meaning and bdtin to the esoteric, inner, 
concealed, or symbolic meaning. 
Theoretically, za@hir had but one meaning 
and was associated with ¢éafsir, while batin 
could be multivalent and it, along with 
everything else that was not zahir, was 
subsumed under fa’wil. ShiIs and Sifis 
placed a great deal of emphasis on batin. 
The Imami Shi7 exegete al-Tabatabat 
(d. 1981) expanded the levels of polysemy 
by suggesting that inner meaning itself 
could have up to seven inner meanings 
(Tabataba't, Mizan, i, 7). The classical 
formulation, however — which seems to 
incorporate the tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas 
and the zahir-batin distinction — recog- 
nized that every qur’anic verse had, not two, 
but four separate meanings. The Safi Sahl 
al-Tustari (d. 283/896) lists zahzr (literal), 
batin (symbolic), hadd (prescriptive) and 
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matla‘ (anagogical). “The zahir is the 
recitation; the batin the understanding; the 
hadd the permitted and forbidden (q.v.; 
things in the verses); the ma/la‘ the control 
of the heart (q.v.) over what is intended by 
them by way of comprehension from God” 
(Tustari, Tafsir, 3; cf. Bowering, Scriptural 
senses, 350; see INTELLECT; KNOWLEDGE 
AND LEARNING; RECITATION OF THE 
QuR’AN). These four levels of meaning 
came to be accepted in various forms by 
Sunni scholars also. For example, al- 
Zarkashi states: “The outward interpreta- 
tions (%barat) are for the general public; 
they are for the ear. The allusions (isharat) 
are for the special ones; they are for the 
intellect. The subtleties (lataif) are for 
the friends [of God; see FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDSHIP]; they are glimpses. And the 
essences (haqa@iq) are for the prophets (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD)); they are 
the submission [to God]” (Zarkashi, 
Burhan, i1, 153-4). Similarly, the benefits of 
hearing the Quran are fourfold and suit 
the listeners’ capabilities. Those who hear 
it merely from a reciter benefit from the 
knowledge of its precepts; those who hear 
as though from the Prophet benefit from 
his admonitions (see WARNING) and the 
demonstrations of his miracles so that the 
heart delights in the subtleties of his ora- 
tion; and those who hear it as though from 
Gabriel (q.v.) glimpse hidden things (see 
HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN) and promises 
disclosed in it (to the Prophet); those who 
hear as though from God are extinguished 
by it and their attributes effaced — they 
gain the attributes of truth (tahgiq) through 
glimpsing the knowledge, source, and truth 
of certainty (Zarkashi, Burhan, i, 154). 
Despite these fourfold levels of meaning, 
most exegetes essentially recognized only 
two such levels. Even al-Tustart, in practice 
if not in theory, uses the typical literal- 
allegorical distinction; he combines zahir 


and hadd, and batin and matla‘ (Bowering, 
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Sahl al-Tustari, 841). In any case, none of 
these various ways of constructing poly- 
semy in the Quran need be considered 
mutually exclusive. Muhkam versus 
mutashabih, tafsir versus ta’wil, zahir versus 
batin, in each of these binary oppositions 
it is theoretically only the latter which is 
open to multiple (levels of) meanings 
(Wansbrough, Qs, 243-4). 


Herbert Berg 
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Polytheism and Atheism 


The worship of many gods; the belief in 
no god. Although the concept of atheism 
was unknown to the qur’anic audience, the 
human tendency to ascribe divine tenden- 
cies to something other than the one, true 
God was not. The qur’anic allusions to 
“polytheism” have been variously under- 


stood: idolatry on the part of pre-Islamic 
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Arabian tribes; the pre-Islamic Arabs’ 
ascription of divine attributes to lesser 
beings, perhaps even within a monotheistic 
framework; or, alternatively, a polemical 
accusation that Jews and Christians had 
distorted aspects of their earlier revela- 
tions. ‘The following is an overview of 
the qur’anic attitude towards these two 
aspects of human denial of God’s 
omnipotence — the ultimate act of 
ingratitude. 


Polytheism 
The quranic Arabic term for polytheism is 
shirk. The central dogma affirmed in the 
Quran is that of monotheism (tawhid), and 
shirk, as its antithesis, takes the brunt of 
quranic doctrinal criticism. The Qur’an’s 
rejection of shirk is categorical and absolute 
(a concise statement is found in the short 
Q 112). It is the only sin for which, even 
theoretically, there is no forgiveness (q.v.): 
“God will not forgive the act of associating 
[anything] with him, though he might for- 
give anyone he likes anything other than 
that” (Q 4:48, 116; see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR). The Arabic phrase for “anything 
other than that,” ma dina dhalika, also con- 
notes “anything less than that” — again 
implying that shirk is the greatest of all sins, 
all other sins being “less” than it. The an- 
cient Arabian sage Luqman (q.v.) is rep- 
resented in the Qur’an, in a siira (Q 31) 
named after him, as admonishing his son 
against committing shirk: he calls shirk “a 
great wrong indeed” (Q 31:13). The same 
stra exhorts one to respect and obey one’s 
parents (q.v.) but forbids one to commit 
shirk should one’s parents put pressure on 
one to do so (Q 31:14-5; see also Q 29:8). 
Shirk nullifies good deeds (q.v.): on the day 
of judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT) the 
polytheists (mushrikiin; sing. mushrik) will 
discover that any good deeds they might 
have done have been wiped out (Q 6:88; 


39:65). 
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Definition 
The literal meaning of shirk is association. 
As a technical term in the Qur'an, there- 
fore, shirk means to set up associates or 
partners of God — the one true 
God — such that they are taken to be 
equal or comparable to the godhead. This 
definition would cover the positing of any 
deities besides God, whether they are one 
or many in number, whether they are be- 
lieved to partake of his essence (shirk fi 
(-dhat) or share his attributes (shirk fr L-sifat, 
see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES) and whether 
they are held to be equal to or less than 
him. And it would cover both crass idolatry 
(see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS) and 
metaphysical dualism. According to the 
Qur'an, shirk can be both conceptual and 
practical. Actually, to hold the belief that 
deities other than God exist and that the 
universe and its workings cannot be ex- 
plained until more than one God are taken 
to exist or possess the attributes that prop- 
erly belong to him alone — that is, to re- 
ject monotheism in principle and affirm 
polytheism in principle — is conceptual 
shirk, whereas to regard any being or power 
other than God as being worthy of receiv- 
ing obedience (q.v.) that is rightfully due 
only to God and to do so even when one 
affirms belief in monotheism in principle, 


would be practical shirk. 


Forms 
A number of pre-Islamic nations come 
under strong criticism in the Qur'an for 
their polytheistic beliefs (see PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN; SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). For example, 
the nation of Abraham (q.v.) counted heav- 
enly bodies like the sun (q.v.), the moon 
(q.v.), and the stars (see PLANETS AND 
STARS) among deities, and these and other 
deities were represented by statues that 
were worshipped (see IDOLS AND IMAGES). 
Q 6:74-81 recounts Abraham’s debate with 
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his polytheistic nation, in which he refuses 
to accept such heavenly bodies as deities. 
Another debate of Abraham’s, which is 
followed by his demolition of temple idols, 
is reported in Q 21:52 f. The pagans of 
Arabia proudly called themselves the 
descendents of Abraham and the qur’anic 
reference to Abraham’s uncompromising 
opposition to idolatry therefore gave a par- 
ticular pungency to the qur’anic criticism 
of Arabian polytheism. Other nations be- 
sides Abraham’s that are criticized in the 
Qur'an are those of Noah (q.v.; Q 11:26; 
see also Q 71:23), ‘Ad (q.v.; Q 11:50-5) and 
Thamiid (q.v.; Q 11:61-2). The Egyptian 
Pharaoh (q.v.) of Moses’ (q.v.) time claimed 
to be a god (Q 26:29) and so did the king 
with whom Abraham debated (Q 2:258). 
According to certain qur’anic verses 

(Q 25:43; 45:23), following one’s base de- 
sires to such an extent that one becomes 
their slave also amounts to shirk (see 
ABSTINENCE). 

The Arabian polytheism of Muham- 
mad’s time is sometimes called henothe- 
ism, which is belief in the existence of 
many deities alongside a supreme God. 
The Arabs believed that there was a 
supreme God who had created the uni- 
verse: “If you were to ask them, “Who cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth?’ they 
would assuredly say, ‘God’” (Q 39:38; see 
CREATION; NATURE AS SIGNS). The Arabs 
thought, however, that God could be 
approached only through a number of 
lesser deities. “We worship them [other 
deities] only so that they may bring us 
close to God” (Q 39:3). “Say, ‘Who gives 
you sustenance (q.v.) from the heavens and 
the earth (q.v.; see also FOOD AND DRINK; 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION; HEAVEN 
AND sky) — or who has power over hear- 
ing and vision (see HEARING AND DEAF- 
NESS; VISION AND BLINDNESS; SEEING AND 


HEARING; EARS; EYES), and who brings the 
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living from out of the dead and the dead 
from out of the living (see DEATH AND THE 
DEAD; RESURRECTION; LIFE), and who 
administers things?’ At this they will say, 
‘God’” (Q 10:31; see also Q 29:61). A dis- 
tinctive feature of Arabian shirk was angel 
worship. The Arabs believed that the 
angels (see ANGEL) were the daughters of 
God through whom God might be ap- 
proached and persuaded to bless the devo- 
tees; and on the last day (see Last 
JUDGMENT), the angels were expected to 
intercede with God on their devotees’ 
behalf. Q 53:19-20 mentions three such 
goddesses by name (al-Lat, al-‘Uzza, and 
Manat; see SATANIC VERSES). 

The Qur'an is critical of the Christian 
Trinitarian belief (see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY; TRINITY): “Those people 
have certainly committed an act of dis- 
belief who have said, ‘God is one member 
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of a trinity” (Q 5:73; also Q 4:171; for an 
understanding of the mushrikun of the 
Qur'an as Christians who had transgressed 
the tenets of their religion, see Hawting, 
Idea of idolatry, esp. chaps. 2 and 3; see also 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). It seems that 
some Jews (see JEWS AND JUDAISM ), in their 
exaggerated veneration of Ezra (q.v.), dei- 
fied the reformer-prophet, and Q 9:30 
refers to this. The same verse refers to the 
deification of Jesus (q.v.) by Christians and 
the next verse accuses the People of the 
Book (q.v.) of setting up their scholars (see 
SCHOLAR) and monks (see MONASTICISM 
AND MONKS) as “lords (see LORD) besides 
God.” According to qur’anic commenta- 
tors, the accusation refers to the fact that 
the Jews and Christians had, at certain 
times in their history, come to regard their 
scholars and monks as a more authoritative 
source of legislation or guidance (see 
ASTRAY; ERROR) than the revealed scrip- 
tures (see BOOK; SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QuR’AN) themselves and this amounted to 
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shirk, or was seen as a form of shirk, since 
they thereby accorded their scholars and 
saints the position of legislator that belongs 
to God (see LAW AND THE QUR’AN; JUSTICE 
AND INJUSTICE). It should be noted, how- 
ever, that while the Qur'an accuses the 
People of the Book of committing certain 
acts of shirk, it does not call them mushrikan. 
The distinction derives from the fact that 
the People of the Book in principle reject 
polytheism and avow monotheism (tawhid) 
as their fundamental belief, and the 
Qur’an accepts that avowal. It is for this 
reason that Islamic law treats the People of 
the Book as a category by itself: Incident- 
ally, many Muslim scholars point out that 
sometimes Muslims themselves commit 
acts of shirk (saint worship in some Muslim 
societies is cited as an example; see SAINTS; 


BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 


Causes 
There are, the Qur'an suggests, several 
causes of shirk. Power — especially abso- 
lute power — leads some to think that they 
are God-like, and they have been accepted 
as such by those subject to them (see 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE). The king with 
whom Abraham debated declared himself 
to be god “because God had given him 
kingly power” — that is, instead of being 
grateful for the gift, he set himself up as a 
deity because he had, he thought, absolute, 
god-like power (Q 2:258; see KINGS AND 
RULERS). Certain phenomena of nature 
inspire feelings of awe, wonder or admira- 
tion, leading people to regard them as dei- 
ties; examples are the sun, the moon and 
the stars (Q 6:74-81; see COSMOLOGY). And, 
as noted above, people may become slaves 
of their base desires and passions, seeking 
always to satisfy them; in so doing they 
commit a kind of shirk. No matter what its 
cause, shirk represents the human beings’ 


failure, caused by ignorance (q.v.) or per- 
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versity (see REBELLION; DISOBEDIENCE; 
INSOLENCGE AND OBSTINACY), to see the 
truth, evidenced in all of existence, that 


there is only one God. 


Arguments against shirk 
The Quran offers several arguments 
against shirk. First, the stability and order 
prevailing throughout the universe is proof 
that it was created and is being admin- 
istered by one God and that no one has 
any share in his power (e.g. Q 28:70-2). In 
Q 27:60-4, which contains a series of argu- 
ments against shirk, the polytheists are re- 
peatedly asked after every argument: “Is 
there a god alongside God?” An impartial 
reflection on the universe leads one to the 
conclusion that “He is the one who is God 
(ilahun) in the heavens and God (ilahun) in 
the earth” (Q 43:84); “Had there been sev- 
eral gods in them [heavens and earth], 
these would have been disrupted” (Q 21:22). 
Second, human beings have an instinctive 
distaste for shirk, which is borne out by the 
fact that at times of crisis they forget the 
false deities and call upon the one true 
God for help. ‘Thus, even idolaters, while 
traveling on the high seas, would, when 
their ship is overtaken by a storm, call 
upon the one God, forgetting their other 
deities. But as soon as they reach the 
safety of the shore, they start associating 
other beings with God (Q 29:65; see also 
Q 7:189-90; 10:22-3; see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE). Third, shirk takes away 
from human dignity. Human beings have 
been honored by God, who has given them 
charge of the physical world, and for them 
to commit shirk would be to disgrace their 
position in the world. “Do you worship 
what you sculpture?” — that is, would 
you worship something you carve out with 
your own hands? Finally, there is the com- 
bined evidence of the prophetic messages 
throughout human history, for the essential 
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doctrine preached by all the prophets was 
that of tawhid (cf. Q 7:59 [Noah; q.v.]; 

7:65 [Had; q.v.]; 7:73 [Salih; q.v.]; 7:85 
[Shu‘ayb; q.v.]). Here it should be pointed 
out that prophecy in Islam begins with 
Adam (see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; 
ADAM AND EVE). This means that, as 
prophet, Adam preached monotheism, so 
that dawhid is not a later discovery made by 
the human race but the very first lesson 
that God taught human beings. Q 7:172-3 
recounts the event that took place in pre- 
existence and according to which God 
brought forth all human beings who were 
ever to be born, making them testify that 
he alone was their lord (see COVENANT). 


Atheism 
Q 45:24 1s sometimes cited as referring to 
atheism. The verse reads: “And they say, 
“This worldly life of ours is all there 
is — we die and we live, and nothing but 
time destroys us.’ But they have no knowl- 
edge of it; they are only speculating.” Yet 
the view that there existed, at the time of 
the prophet Muhammad, individuals or 
groups of people who denied the existence 


of divinity altogether, is highly implausible. 


The verse is best interpreted as referring 
to the pre-Islamic view of the Arabs (q.v.) 
that the rise and fall of nations is governed 
not by any definite moral laws, as the 
Qur'an maintained, but by the impersonal 
hand of fate (q.v.; see also DEsTINy). In 
criticizing this view, the verse is affirming, 
by implication, that societies rise and pros- 
per or decline and perish, strictly in 
accordance with moral laws laid down 

by God (see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN). 
Denying the relevance of morality to pros- 
perity and success in the world, the Arabs 
claimed that the rise and fall of nations 
was due to the perpetually moving wheel 
of fortune that first raised a nation to the 


top and then brought it down. On this 
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view, the Quraysh (q.v.) of Mecca (q.v.) 
could ward off the qur’anic criticism that 
their affluence (which, according to the 
Qur'an, was really a gift from God; see 
GIFT AND GIFT-GIVING; WEALTH) was 
meant to put them to the test (see TRIAL) 
and that they were expected to make 
responsible use of the resources put at 
their disposal. 

But even though Q 45:24 may not be cited 
to prove the existence of atheists in Arabia, 
the qur’anic concept of tawhid would, by 
definition, negate atheism: just as the 
Qur'an rejects the idea that there can be 
two or more gods, so it would reject the 
idea that there is no god; the Islamic dec- 
laration of faith (see WITNESS TO FAITH) as 
cited in several places in the Qur’an does 
not stop at /a ilaha, “there is no god,” but 
goes on to affirm the existence of one 
God, ila llah, “except God.” See also 


PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE QURAN. 
Mustansir Mir 
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Pomegranates see GARDEN; 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION 


Pool see BILQIS 


Poor see POVERTY AND THE POOR 


Popular and ‘Talismanic Uses 
of the Qur'an 


Several terms (tilasm, pl. talismat or talasim; 
ruqya, pl. ruga; sthr) connote this topic and 
the subject itself includes a wide range of 
practices all based on the materialization/ 
actualization of the Quran, whether tap- 
ping the power inherent in verbal perfor- 
mance or creating physical renderings of 
divine speech. These materializations and 


actualizations of the Quran are often des- 


ignated para-liturgical, that is, those uses of 


the Qur'an outside the contexts of formal 
Islamic rites (salat, tajwid; see PRAYER; 
RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN). They include 
the range of personal prayer (du‘@, see 
PRAYER FORMULAS); spells, incantations 
and verbal charms (ruqya); physical tal- 
ismans (tilasm) and amulets (q.v.; ta widh) 
and other healing applications of the 
Quran conveyed by using liquids (mahw, 
nushra); divining (istikhara, fa'l) through 
interpretation of the qur’anic text, as well 
as divining through the incubation of 
dreams (ru’yd) which are interpreted (ta bir) 
using the qur’anic text (see DREAMS AND 
SLEEP); and physical representations of 
quranic contents in calligraphic arts (stone 
and plaster bas relief, metal engraving, 
mosaic and inlay of objets d’art and decora- 
tion of objects in daily use, painted murals, 
textile embroidery, wall hangings and car- 
pets, poster art and other ephemera; see 
MATERIAL CULTURE AND THE QUR’AN; 
EVERYDAY LIFE, THE QUR’AN IN; EPI- 
GRAPHY AND THE QUR'AN). The para- 
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liturgical uses of the Qur’4n are most often 
applied for protection from disease, 
accident, or conscious malefic intention; 
protection and blessing of interior and 
exterior physical space (especially the 
domicile or place of business; see HOUSE, 
DOMESTIC AND DIVINE); success in defen- 
sive as well as aggressive warfare (see 
VICTORY; WAR; FIGHTING); material well- 
being and accrual of wealth (q.v.); fertility 
(human, animal, and agricultural); indi- 
vidual, familial, and communal welfare, 
particularly that of children; and knowl- 
edge of the meaning and outcome of spe- 
cific events or the destiny of a given life 
within the unfolding of sacred history (see 
HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN; FATE} DESTINY; 


FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). 


The Quran and spiritual mediation (wasila) and 


intercession (shafa‘a) 


Talismanic and popular uses of the Qur’an 
find their meaning within the framework 
of spiritual mediation in Islam. Spiritual 
mediation or intercession (q.v.) by God 
with himself and by the prophet Muham- 
mad and the afl al-bayt, the “People of (the 
Prophet’s) House” (see PEOPLE OF THE 
HOUSE; FAMILY OF THE PROPHET), through 
God’s permission (wastla, Q 52353 17:573 
shafaa, €.g. Q 2:2553 10:3; 20:109; 21:28; 
34:23; 43:86), to improve, ameliorate, and 
sustain one’s circumstances in life is a belief 
which had currency throughout medieval 
Islam and continues at the popular level 
into the modern era (Padwick, Muslim devo- 
lions, 37-47, 235-44). Muslims having re- 
course to spiritual mediation operate 
within a specific context of divine blessing 
(q.v.3 baraka), which can be conveyed and 
absorbed by association with sacred per- 
sons (prophets, saints, etc.; see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD; SAINT) and through 
objects which have absorbed the holiness 
of persons (clothing, hair and bodily 
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detritus, personal belongings or objects of 
ritual use), as well as contact with places of 
birth, habitation, or death which become 
objectified in devotion as sanctuaries and 
sites of pilgrimage (see FESTIVALS AND 
COMMEMORATIVE DAys). Popular and tal- 
ismanic uses of the Qur'an draw upon 
both the reifying power of qur’anic speech 
(q.v.; its ability to cause and maintain all 
things in existence; see WORD OF GOD; 
cOsMOLOGy) and the physical transmis- 
sibility of qur’anic baraka (O’ Connor, 
Prophetic medicine, 52-3). The verbal and 
material object which is perhaps the most 
universally accessible vehicle of divine 
blessing and amelioration to Muslims, of 
course, is the Qur'an itself. It is at the same 
time a vehicle of worship and of spiritual 
and material action, encompassing pa- 
rameters most often inappropriately seg- 
regated by scholarship as religion (q.v.) and 


magic (q.v.). 


Magic (sihr) and the uses of the Quran: Licit and 

illicit “magic” in Islam 
Based on qur’anic references and other 
early accounts (such as Ibn al-Kalbi’s Aitab 
al-Asnam, “Book of idols”), sthz or “magic/ 
sorcery,” in pre-Islamic belief and practice 
seems to have included invocation of 
spirits or demons (jinn), spirit possession, 
exorcism of such spirits, soothsaying and 
divining by arrows and lots and geomantic 
omens, talismanry, cursing and healing by 
verbal, gestural, and material action (see 
SOOTHSAYERS; JINN; INSANITY}; DIVINA- 
TION}; FORETELLING}; CURSE} PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). The range of 
activities associated with the word sihr in 
Islamic times include active and practical 
magic (spells, tying of knots, invocations, 
talismans, cursing and healing; see ILLNEss 
AND HEALTH) as well as intuitive systems of 
extraordinary knowledge (soothsaying, 
divining, and geomancy; Fahd, Divination, 
214-45, 363-7). All the activities of sehr were 
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the proper role of the poetesses/poets 

(sha tr/a, shu‘ara’; see POETS AND POETRY) 
and priestesses/priests (kahin/a, kahana) of 
the pre-Islamic era and, in the transition to 
the rise of Islam, came to be circumscribed 
by its new dispensation (Serjeant, Islam, 
216-21). Recast in the mould of Islam, 
these arts flourished without any marked 
discontinuity, and only later would be char- 
acterized by the fourth/tenth-century 
proto-Isma‘i authors of the Rasa‘ [khwan 
al-Safa’ as “permitted” or licit magic (al-sihr 
al-halal), those arts which served Islam, 
such as the permission to perform magic 
accorded by God to various prophetic fig- 
ures in the Quran (e.g. Solomon’s God- 
given power to command the winds and 
the armies of the jinn, Q 21:81-2, 34:12-3; 
see SOLOMON; AIR AND WIND) and “forbid- 
den” or illicit magic (al-sihr al-haram), those 
arts which opposed Islam, or attempted to 
operate independently of Islam, such as 
malefic magic, cursing, and other evils 
(Burgel, The feather, 28-37; Ikhwan al-Safa’, 
Rasail, iw, 327-8, 345). 


... This is the licit or permitted magic (al- 
sthr al-halal) which is the mission toward 
God, may he be praised, by means of the 
truth and the speech of sincerity. And false 
magic is that which is the opposite, such as 
the works of the opponents of the prophets 
and the enemies of the sages... whose laws 
protected the weak among men and 
women against the fascination (sthr) of 
their minds by falsehood.... ‘This is illicit or 
forbidden magic (al-sthr al-haram) which 
has no stability in it, nor continuance, and 
is that which is without proof or trustwor- 
thy demonstration... (ibid., iv, 348-9). 


Examples of such forbidden practices 
would be widespread belief in or use of the 
“evil eye,” whether the source is human 
malice or that of the jinn, and other forms 
of cursing, as well as preventing malefic 
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magic, or counter-magic (Q 68:51, Q 113, 
Q 114; for medieval examples see Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya [d. 751/1350], ibd, 
119-21, 124; Ibn Bistam [fl. third/ninth cen- 
tury], 77, 43, 49-53, 161, 177, 185-6; 
Suyatt [d. 911/1505], 7zbb, 164-72; and for 
the modern Muslim world, see Ibrahim, 
Assaulting with words, chap. 4 [Arabic sihr]; 
Flueckiger, The vision, 255; Ewing, 
Malangs, 369; Bowen, Return to sender). 
The Quran groups a variety of practices 
all loosely associated with pre-Islamic or 
foreign religion (see RELIGIOUS PLURALISM 
AND THE QUR’AN; SOUTH ARABIA, RELI- 
GION IN PRE-ISLAMIC) under the category 
of magic or “sorcery” (Q 2:102 for “the 
devils..., who taught sorcery /sihr/ to peo- 
ple, which, they said, had been revealed to 
the angels of Babylon, Harit and Marit 
[q.v.]”). Although classical definitions of 
“magic” in Islam are focused on the 
qur anic proscriptions against the “sor- 
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cery” of “knot-tying,” “soothsaying,” and 
demonic possession as in the style estab- 
lished by pre-Islamic oracular/gnomic 
poets and priests, an interrelated group of 
more or less licit magical and theurgic dis- 
ciplines were categorized as the “occult 
sciences” (al-‘uliim al-ghaybiyya) by their 
practitioners. These magical sciences re- 
coded the Greek or foreign sciences (phi- 
losophy, mathematics, celestial mechanics, 
physical and natural law, and medicine) 
within an Islamic creationist universe (see 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE QUR’AN; SGIENCE 
AND THE QUR’AN; MEDICINE AND THE 
QUR'AN; KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; 
INTELLECT; GREATION). Included are be- 
liefs in the inherent power of sacred places 
and objects pre-Islamically expressed in 
divine images, shrines, altars, and sacred 
trees, wells, stones, and Islamically ex- 
pressed in the use of talismans (qur’anic 
and other) and the cult of saints (Schim- 
mel, Mystical dimensions; Eaton, Political and 
religious authority; Hoffman, Sufism; Ernst, 
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Eternal garden). Pre-Islamic star worship (see 
PLANETS AND STARS) will become the 
Islamic interpenetration of astrology with 
many medieval “occult” and physical sci- 
ences, such as astrological medicine, the 
twin disciplines of astronomy-astrology, 
astrological talismanry and amuletry (7m 
al-khawass wa-l-talasim), astrological al- 
chemy (al-kimiya’), astrologically coded 
numerology (q.v.) and geomancy (%m al- 
jor and “lm al-raml; Nasr, Alchemy; id., 
Introduction, id., Spiritual message; Savage- 
Smith/Smith, Jslamic geomancy). Pre-Islamic 
divination by arrows and animal remains 
(Q 3:445 5:90) becomes Islamic divining 
with the Quran (istikhara, fal), dream in- 
cubation, and interpretation (ta bir al-ruya; 
Donaldson, The Koran; Lamoreaux, Early 
Muslim tradition; Glassé, Concise encyclopedia, 
s.v. Istikharah). ‘The pre-Islamic poetic/ 
priestly role of spirit possession and 
mediumship is channeled through Islamic 
manipulation, conjuring, and exorcism of 
spirits, angels, and demons (jinn) through 
qur’anic spells used with material sub- 
stances, especially physical representa- 
tions of the Qur'an and the divine names 
(al-asm@ al-husna; see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES) from the Qur'an (Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jawziyya, 77bb; Suyati, 7755; Ibn Bistam, 
Tibb). Pre-Islamic cursing and malefic ac- 
tion by spells, such as the tying of knots, 
become Islamic verbal charms (rugya) for 
healing and protection from the evil eye 
drawn from qur’anic contents accompa- 
nied by knot-tying and other gestures like 
spitting and blowing (Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya, Tibb; Suyati, 77bb; Ibn Bistam, 
Tibb; also Robson, Magical use). 

In the realm of “popular” devotion, the 
sources for “magic” in Islam strongly over- 
lap with those for talismanic and popular 
uses of the Qur'an, since most “licit” 
magic in Islam centers on magical and ma- 
terial uses of the Qur'an, particularly in 


ce 


medieval Sunni and Shiv texts (see sHI‘IsM 
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AND THE QUR’AN) on prophetic medicine 
(al-tubb al-nabawi) and books of qur’anic 
material efficacy (kutub khawass al-Qur an, 
cf. Haji Khalifa, Kashf iti, 180, no. 4814; 
Ghazali, al-Dhahab al-ibriz) and popular 
medieval and modern chapbooks or manu- 
als on qur’anic devotions, dream divina- 
tion, prophetic medicine and qur’anic 
healing (handbooks of medicines and 
treatments of illness reported by the 
Prophet, such as Lugat al-aman fi l-tabb (or, 
Lugqat al-manafi‘ fr l-tibb, “Beneficial selec- 
tions from medicine”) by Ibn al-Jawzi 

(d. 597/1200), and two works simply en- 
titled al-Tibb al-nabawi (“Prophetic medi- 
cine”) by al-Dhahabt (d. 784/1348) and 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350); 
and the early Shi7 compendium, 776 al- 
a imma (“Medicine of the Imams”) by Ibn 
Bistam (ca. third/ninth century; see 
O’Connor, Prophetic medicine, 48-64; 
Fahd, Khawass). The Qur’an in Muslim 
life and practice is, thus, the central arena 
for observing the permeability of “licit 
magic” in Islam. As Islam’s most reli- 
giously authoritative, rigorously liturgical, 
and legally conservative source (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; LAW AND 
THE QuUR AN), the Qur’an also comes down 
to the present as Islam’s most intimately 
negotiated, vernacularly creative, and mag- 
ically effective venue of religious action 
(Primiano, Vernacular religion, 44-51). 


Paraliturgical uses of the Quran: Expressions of 

kufr or tawhid? 
The liturgical and paraliturgical uses of 
the Qur’an are not as easily separable. 
Often, the methods, material, and pur- 
poses of the paraliturgical uses of the 
Qur'an overlap with those of its liturgical 
uses. The distinction tends to be made 
when the physical form of the Qur’an, or 
any part of its verbal contents, is used as 
an object of inherent power, to achieve 
either superhuman faculties (such as fore- 
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knowledge) or to invoke divine mediation 
as in physical protection (q.v.) and healing. 
The difference is in the style, context, and 
intention of performance, as well as the 
ritualization of objects, rather than in the 
contents, which are often the same or simi- 
lar (see RITUAL AND THE QUR’AN). The 
essential qur’anic justification for the amu- 
letic and talismanic use of the Quran re- 
fers to its God-given purpose as a healing 
and a mercy (q.v.; shifa’un wa-rahmatun, 

Q 17:82; cf. Owusu-Ansah, Lslamic talismanic 
tradition, 122), and that “no human deed [is] 
more effective in escaping God’s wrath 
than the recounting of the dhikr of God,” 
i.e. divine speech in the Qur’an (Nana 
Asma’u, Medicine, 118-9; see MEMORY; 
REMEMBRANCE). Muslim qur’anic spell- 
and talisman-makers, although bracketed 
by ongoing medieval legal debate (Owusu- 
Ansah, Islamic talismanic tradition, 25-4.0) and 
modern rationalist dismissal (see CONTEM- 
PORARY GRITICAL PRACTICES AND THE 
QUR’AN), draw upon the range of positive 
juristic and popular opinion that it “can- 
not be the act of unbelieving (ku/r), if the 
process brings benefit and especially if 

the content is from the Qur’an” (El-Tom, 
Drinking the Koran, 33-4; see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF). The rationalist and reformist 
orientation of much contemporary public 
Muslim discourse draws on such staunch 
late medieval legal authorities as Ibn 
Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), whose Kitab Iqtida’ 
al-strat al-mustaqim mukhalafat ashab al-jahim, 
“Book of the necessity of the straight path 
against the people of hell,” portrays 
quranic “intercession” and other para- 
liturgical uses of the Qur'an as “human 
distortions... and deformations of true 
tawhid” (Waardenburg, Official and popu- 
lar religion, 340-2; see PATH OR WAY). A 
century or so later, al-Suyitt wrote his own 
version of the already established talis- 
manic genre, al-Tibb al-nabawi, “Prophetic 


medicine,” in which he draws a fine line 
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between faithful recitation and recitation 
that lapses into shirk, “associating any- 
thing with God” (see POLYTHEISM AND 


ATHEISM). 


The umm al-Qur an [“mother of the 
Quran,” i.e. Strat al-Fatiha, the opening 
chapter] is the most useful of all to recite, 
because it contains glorification of God 
(q.v.), together with worship of him alone, 
and calling on him for help. It is said that 
the exact point at which the cure is actually 
effected when reciting the dat is at the 
words, “Only you do we worship, and 

only you do we ask for help” (Q 1:5). 

The Prophet, may God bless him and 
grant him peace, said, “Combining the 
recitation of ayat [qur’anic verses] with 
charms 1s shirk.” The reason for this state- 
ment is that in this case, shirk is being as- 
sociated with the recitation of the adit. 
And so indeed it is. But when the recitation 
of Gyat is free from shirk, then it is halal 
[“permitted/lawful”] for Muslims to do so 
(see LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL). There is 
nothing to prevent the recitation of ayat 
over a sick man, provided that there is no 
shirk involved... 

It is probably that this prohibition of some- 
thing that was known to work was because 
some people believed that the cure came 
from the very nature of the words them- 
selves. At a later stage, this prohibition was 
lifted. When Islam and the search for truth 
became established in their hearts, then he 
gave them permission to use such recita- 
tion, provided that they understood that it 
was God who effected the cure — or not... 
(Suyatt, 7b, 133). 


Despite this juristic dissonance and the fact 
that talismanic and popular uses of the 
Quran have declined greatly due to the 
rise in education and literacy, and the im- 
pact of secularism, westernization, and 


modernization in the post-colonial Muslim 
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world, the need for an affective and im- 
mediate experience of God through 
materializations/actualizations of his 
speech continues to express itself among 
Muslims today in a variety of living re- 
sponses to the qur’anic text. Contemporary 
male and female Muslim religious healers 
(frequently but not exclusively Sifis, who 
are both likely to command the written 
technology of the Quran and knowledge 
and experience of its talismanic applica- 
tions; see SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN; 
TRADITIONAL DISGIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG 
sTupyY) have used virtually the same 
sources (qur’anic verses, the divine names 
or attributes of God in the Qur’an, and 
hadith which support qur’anic talismanry/ 
spellmaking; see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN) 
to justify popular and talismanic use of 
the Qur’an as have those Muslims who 
disapprove or disavow such activities 
(Flueckiger, The vision; Bowen, Muslims 
through discourse; El-'Tom, Drinking the 
Koran; Ewing, Malangs of the Punjab; 
Eaton, Political and religious authority; 
Hoffman, Sifism). 


Popular, folk, and vernacular religion and the uses 

of the Qur'an 
Before addressing specific aspects of the 
talismanic and popular uses of the Qur'an, 
some discussion of method in the study of 
people’s religion is appropriate. Although 
the use of the term “popular” as in “popu- 
lar religion” is invoked in the very title of 
this article, its academic use continues to 
spark divergent reflections on the nature of 
religion as a social phenomenon. It usually 
is the second of a pair of opposite or com- 
plementary terms implying a hierarchical 
and dichotomized view of religion, such as 
official and popular religion, or normative 
and popular religion, paralleling other 
dichotomizations, such as orthodox and 
heterodox religion (see HERESY), and elite 
and folk religion. “Official, normative, 
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orthodox, elite” all yield meanings which 
place the religion and people who practice 
it so identified at the center of authority 
and legitimacy, and their complementary 
opposites “popular, heterodox, folk” at the 
margins, without authority or tinged with 
the flavor of illegitimacy (Waardenburg, 
Official and popular; Lewis, Saints and 
Somalis; id., The power of the past; Patai, 
Folk Islam). There is an implicit assump- 
tion in both scholarly and popular aware- 
ness of religion that there is some central, 
institutionalized, and validated form which 
is “real” religion, and then there are all the 
subversive things that ordinary believers 
think and do. “Real religion” for scholars 
has been overwhelmingly re-posited in the 
texts of religion, particularly those texts 
said to be divinely revealed, accompanied 
by the authoritative commentary, legal, 
and moral literature derived from revealed 
or inspired religion (see SCRIPTURE AND 
THE QURAN; EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). One of the 
inherent consequences of the tendency 

of these dichotomous terms to elevate 
textual/institutional religion and the 
hierarchy of religious professionals to a 
centrist, even megalithic, dimension is the 
corresponding devaluation of the religion 
of ordinary believers and everyday life. 
Focus upon the Qur’an in everyday life, 
however, tends to break down this dichoto- 
mization of religion by seeing the intersec- 
tion of official and folk or normative and 
popular, orthodox and heterodox, in the 
objectification and materialization of the 
divine speech of the Arabic Qur'an (see 
also INIMITABILITY). The function and 
meaning of the Qur’an in everyday life 
and everyday speech (see ARABIC LAN- 
GUAGE; LITERATURE AND THE QURAN; 
SLOGANS FROM THE QURAN), as well as its 
more technical uses in para-liturgical devo- 
tions and talismanic practices, render the 


heart of Islam visible to view, that is, the 
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intimate and personal bond between every 
individual believer, their immediate com- 
munity, and the umma as a whole, with the 
substance of divine “healing and mercy,” 
as the Qur'an describes itself (Q 17:82). 
The vernacular religious creativity and 
interpretive negotiations of actual believers 
in the para-liturgical uses of the Qur’an, 
include the ‘lama’ or Islam’s religious 
hierarchy (Primiano, Vernacular religion, 
46; see SCHOLAR). It is medieval and mod- 
ern Muslim “scholars” who make “elite” 
materials available to the masses, interpret- 
ing primary sources — Qur’an and the 
hadith which discuss its uses in everyday 
life (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: EARLY 
MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY) — and 
channeling them into “popular” devotional 
literature, like prayer manuals, prophetic 
medical texts, charm- and talisman- 
making booklets, as well as editions of the 
Qur’an marked with methods for divina- 
tion and dream interpretation (Donaldson, 
The Koran, 258; El-Tom, Drinking the 
Koran, 429; Perho, The Prophets medicine; 
see MANUSGRIPTS OF THE QUR'AN; TEACH- 


ING AND PREACHING THE QUR'AN). 


Literature on popular and talismanic uses of the 


Quran 


Throughout the Islamic middle ages and 
into the modern era, as the above exam- 
ples have shown, vernacular qur’anic heal- 
ing practices have been widely and 
fervently espoused in Muslim practice (if 
not theory) and have generated an exten- 
sive body of “how-to” literature. ‘This in- 
structional literature informed and guided 
local practitioners on the procedures and 
methods of interpretation of all these 
quranic arts and included a variety of 
sub-genres such as encyclopedias of dream 
interpretation, chapbooks of qur’anic 
prayers/spells for magical effect and manu- 
als on the creation of qur’anic talismans 


and “erasures.” The use of qur’anic speech 
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in magical images of power and blessing, 
as talismans against harm and amulets for 
sickness, forms part of a range of vernacu- 
lar expression encompassing a diverse pop- 
ularly disseminated talismanic literature 
and practice, leaving an extensive manu- 
script and print record in recipe books and 
how-to manuals into the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries which have been re- 
printed or lithographed up until the pres- 
ent day. Books of instruction, such as the 
Majma‘ al-dawat, as well as professional 
practitioners of these extra-canonical 
qur’anic “sciences” were numerous 
throughout medieval Islam and into the 
modern era. Special Qur’ans have been 
published with marginal notation on meth- 
ods of divination and apposite verses for 
magical or talismanic use. Treatises on the 
preparation and use of quranic talismanry 
and prophetic medicine interacted with 
and were influenced by the variety of 
“occult” works of magical medicine such 
as ‘Ali b. Sahl al-Tabart’s Firdaws al-hikma, 
“Paradise of wisdom,” one of the earliest 
works of Arabic medicine, completed in 
235/850, as well as the magical cures in- 
cluded in larger works such as Muhammad 
b. Zakariyya’ al-Razi’s tenth-century “Book 
of the magician” (Kitab al-Hawi) and his 
“Book of natural sciences” (Maqala fi ma 
bad al-tabi‘a), as well as the genre of occult 
medicine, the kutub al-muwjarrabat, “books of 
the tested,” that is, magical techniques 
“tested” by experience, such as the Mujar- 
rabat of Ahmad al-Dayrabt (d. ca. 1151/ 
1739) and Aba ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. 
Yusuf al-Sanist (d. 895/1490). 

This genre of medieval literature and 
chapbooks (al-mujarrabat) on the para- 
liturgical uses of the Qur'an evolved, ana- 
lyzing the text according to its extra- 
ordinary properties (khawdss) and applying 
those properties to talismanic uses of the 
divine names and other materials in the 


Quran (see Fig. 1v). A variety of sub- 
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categories were established in these texts: 
‘tlm al-khawass, for the knowledge derived 
from the extraordinary qualities inherent 
in the divine names and other materials in 
the Qur'an; %m al-ruga, for qur’anic spell 
magic; %m al-fai, for the reading of omens 
using the Qur'an; manipulations of num- 
ber and letter, known either as %m alzajfr or 
‘lm al-hurif, and applied to the divine 
names or other words or letters of the 
Arabic in the Qur'an; and finally, am al- 
ta‘biz, or the incubation and interpretation 
of dreams and visions (ru’ya). Dictionaries 
and encyclopedias of dream symbolism 
and poetic expositions of divining through 
their systematic interpretation were gener- 
ated from the early Islamic middle ages, 
such as those ascribed to Ibn Sirin (d. 110/ 
728), Ibrahim b. ‘Abdallah al-Kirmant 

(fl. late second/eighth cent.), and extant 
manuscripts of Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889), 
and Ahmad al-Syistant (d. 399/1008), 

as well as late medieval manuals by al- 
Qayrawani and al-Dinawar'i (fl. late 
fifth/eleventh cent.), the Safi al-Kharktshi 
(d. ca. 406/1015), and the philosopher Ibn 
Sina (d. 428/1037). ‘These medieval divin- 
ing and dream sources were used into 
modern times (Westermarck, Ritual and 
belief, 46-57; Fahd, Dwination, 330-67; 
Lamoreaux, Early Muslim tradition, 15-78). 


Quranic talisman recipes: The magic square 
A specific example of talismanic literature 
falling under the heading of “am al-huriifis 
that detailing recipes for “magic squares” 
in which Arabic phrases, words, and letters 
from the Qur'an, especially the names or 
attributes of God, angels (see ANGEL), 
prophets or their numerological equiva- 
lents are placed in a grid of squares, or 
other geometric shapes (Ibn Bistam, 7ibd, 
88-9; Lane, Manners and customs, 278-84; 
Westermarck, Ritual and belief, 1, 141-73 
Doutté, Magie et religion, 190 f.; for an ex- 


ample of a talismanic chart containing 
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such magic squares, see Fig. v1). Magic 
squares, and other number/letter 
talismans, were a popular expression of the 
learned systems of Islamic alchemy (‘%/m 
al-mizan, or science of “balance,” and 
mizan al-huriif/mizan al-lafz, or “balance of 
letters/speech,” in the alchemical corpus 
of Jabir b. Hayyan; see Kraus, Fabir, 11, 
117-8, 187-230, 236-69). Magic squares 
were also a part of Safi and Shi7 texts 
which connect the cosmogonic nature of 
divine speech and Arabic orthography (see 
ARABIC SCRIPT) with mystical numerology 
(alm al-huriif, also called al-stmiya’, in Ibn 
Khaldtin, Muqaddima, 422-46; abr. trans. 
Rosenthal, The Mugaddimah, 396 f.; cf. 
number/letter correspondences in Ikhwan 
al-Safa’, Rasa il, iv, 304-5). Finally, texts of 
neo-Pythagorean philosophy and magical 
talismanry also created systems of mystical 
numerology and magic square recipes (%m 
alyafr in Ibn Sina, al-Risala al-nayruzipya; 
see Nasr, Introduction, 209-12; and Ahmad 
al-Din al-Buant [d. 622/1225], Shams al- 
ma arif wa-lataif al-‘awarf ). 
Nineteenth-century qur’anic talismanry 
manuscripts of the Asante in west Africa 
(now Ghana), and the Sokoto caliphate 
(now northwestern Nigeria), incorporate 
verbal performance, or incantational 
prayer, along with visual/physical repre- 
sentations of divine speech in magic 
squares, or “seals/rings” (Khawatim, sing. 
khatum; Lane, Manners and customs, 269-70, 
279; Robson, Magical use, 35; Owusu- 
Ansah, Islamic talismanic tradition, 96-8; 
Nana Asma’u, Medicine, 102-19). The 
khatim serves a variety of purposes and is 
immediately effective upon the written 
execution of the square. When inscribed 
with God’s names, these “seals” command 
effect, whereas with other qur’anic pas- 
sages they only supplicate, indicating a 
hierarchy of power in the different forms 
of divine speech privileging divine names 
(al-asm@ al-husna, the “beautiful names,” as 
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well as the zsm akbar, the “great” or secret 
name of God), as most powerful and magi- 
cally efficacious. Magic squares, employing 
divine names or other qur’anic materials, 
continue as vernacular healing and protec- 
tion devices into the modern era and are 
still reported to be present in some con- 
temporary Muslim healing rituals where 
they are used as both diagnostic tool and 
talismanic prescription (Flueckiger, The 
vision, 251, 257-8). Emphasis on number/ 
letter mysticism in recent Safi devotional 
texts published in the West continues the 
medieval legacy of esoteric interpretation 
(see POLYSEMY) and application of the 
powers of the divine names and alphabetic 
components of divine speech. Contem- 
porary manuals of qur’anic spells or talis- 
man making, and other books of magical 
healing in the myarrabat genre are in print 
and available for consultation by contem- 
porary male and female professional and 
lay practitioners throughout the Muslim 
world (Robson, Magical use; Donaldson, 
The Koran; El-Tom, Drinking the Koran; 
Hunza’i, Quranic healing; Flueckiger, The 
vision; Chisti, Sw/t healing). 


Uses of the Quran in historical and living 


contexts: Oral uses of the Qur’an 


Quranic talismanry and popular uses of 
the Qur'an begin with para-liturgical uses 
of the spoken and performed Qur’4n such 
as tajwid (melodic recitation of the Qur'an), 
dhikr (recitation of divine names and brief 
quranic phrases), rugya (qur’anic spell- 
casting and spoken charm-making), nushra 
(performance of qur’anic verses or chap- 
ters accompanied by spitting and/or blow- 
ing of their essence onto the client), and 
the endemic use of qur’anic phrases in 
daily speech. What makes these perfor- 
mances “popular” or “talismanic” is not 
their contents, but the context and pur- 
pose, which is traditionally for protection/ 


prevention of illness or accident, healing, 
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fertility, and material abundance. In 
pre-modern Islamic culture, illness, for 
example, was attributed to physical and 
metaphysical (spiritual/magical) causation. 
Regarding the relationship between the 
“heart” (q.v.) and the body, God’s mes- 


senger (q.v.) said: 


Every disease has a cure... the illnesses of 
the body and those of the heart are 
alike.... For every illness of the heart God 
created, he also created a cure that is its 
opposite. When someone whose heart is 
sick recognizes his disease and counters it 
with it opposite, he will recover, by God’s 
leave” (Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Jib, 14). 


Healing is a manifestation of divine mercy 
and provides a vehicle for repentance and 
gratitude (see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE} 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). These 
texts on prophetic medicine define two 
basic types of illness: those of the body 
and those of the heart. Bodily illnesses can 
be treated in practical ways (through 
cleansing, abstaining from food and drink 
or purging, or use of curative or restorative 
herbs/simples) and also in spiritual ways 
(through interior prayers, invocations of 
the divine names of God, verbal spells, and 
physical charms). 

Illnesses of the heart, on the other hand, 
are spiritual, emotional, and mental both 
in origin and in cure. They are caused by 
heart sickness, defined as emotional and 
mental states such as suspicion (q.v.), doubt 
(see UNCERTAINTY), and loss of faith, or 
they can be caused by sins of commission 
(see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR) such as desire 
or allurement (Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, 
Tibb, 3-13). “Spiritual” illness included what 
modern western medicine would identify 
as mental or emotional illness, since in 
Islamic understanding the ultimate causa- 
tion of mental or emotional unease (anxi- 


ety, depression, stress, doubt, uncertainty) 
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is lapses or weakening in faith and, corre- 
spondingly, health and well-being rest upon 
“spiritual” nourishment (Suyati, 77bd, 

172-7). 


The Prophet says: “I dwell with my lord 
(q.v.), and he gives me my food and drink 
(q.v.).” The Quran is the largest repository 
of spiritual nourishment... the stronger 
one’s faith, love for his lord, joy and grati- 
tude to be in his presence — the more 
ardent and fervent his yearning to meet 
his lord — the stronger becomes his cer- 
titude (yaqin), contentment and satisfaction 
with his lord’s will.... Such renewed spiri- 
tual strength compensates immeasurably 
for the patient’s needs (Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya, Tibb, 62). 


Hadith literature collected in a genre 

of medieval texts entitled “prophetic 
medicine” prescribed using the Qur'an for 
the prevention and healing of disease, 
especially for “spiritual illness.” The 
prophet Muhammad 1s said to have recom- 
mended: “Make use of two remedies: 
honey (q.v.) and the Qur'an,” which is 

“a cure for [the disease of] the hearts” 

(Q 10:57; cf. Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, 7b, 
27). Sh1T medical texts also invoke the 
power of the Qur'an in the healing and 
protection of the faithful. Related from 
hadith of the sixth imam, Ja‘far al-Sadiq 
(d. 148/765), who replied regarding a 
query as to the use of a charm for scorpion 
and snakebite, as well as the spell (nushra) 
for the insane and enchanted who are in 


torment: 


...there is no objection to the charm and 
invocation and spell if they are taken from 
the Qur'an. Whomsoever the Qur'an does 
not cure, God does not cure him. Is there 
anything more effective in these matters 
than the Qur'an [citing Q 17:82; 59:21]?... 
Ask us, we will teach you and acquaint you 
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with the verses of the Quran for every 
illness” (Ibn Bistam, 77bd, 54). 


Even physical illness was often categorized 
as having non-physical causality, such as 
ascribing the condition of epilepsy to spirit 
possession which required an exorcism 
using qur’anic verses to accomplish “the 
rehabilitation of one’s sanity and the 
revival of his faith” (Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya, Tibb, 46-7). “Spiritual remedies” 
are the antidote to spiritual disease, and 
the “light” (q.v.) of the Qur'an (Q 24:35) is 
the “antithesis of darkness (q.v.) and grati- 
tude is the opposite of denial” (ku/r; ibid., 
QI; see PAIRS AND PAIRING). 

Quranic recitation, or tawid, in which 
Muslims “adorn the Quran with their 
voices” has both informal curative as well 
as more formal ritual performance con- 
texts. “It is speech and intonation to which 
God the almighty has added perfume” 
(Suyati, 725d, 127). Support for auditory use 
of the Quran makes listening to recitation 
the cure of infants, beasts, and all those 
distressed in spirit: “So give good news 
(q.v.) to my servants (see SERVANT) those 
who listen to the word and then follow the 
best of it” (Q 39:17-8). Listening to recita- 
tion is described in the prophetic medical 
texts as the “calmer of hearts, food of the 
spirit. It is one of the most important 
psychological medicines. It is a source of 
pleasure, even to some animals” (Suyitt, 
Tibb, 127). Dhikr (recitation of divine names 
and phrases from the Qur’an) is recom- 
mended as a specific remedy against pre- 
Islamic sorcery (sihr) by the Prophet as 
“faith and nearness to his lord is the divine 
medicine (dawda’ ilahi) that no disease can 
resist... invoking the divine attributes 
(dhikr) will sharpen one’s hearing and sight 
and sustain his faculties” (Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya, Tibb, 91-2). The divine attribute 
whose recitation will guarantee health is 
reported to be “the absolute living one” 
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(al-hayy al-qayyum, cf. Q 2:2553 3:2; 20111), 
which the Prophet describes as “the 
opposite of all ailments and sufferings... 
therefore, calling upon his attribute, the 
living controller, will surely cure the ill- 
ness” (Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, 77bd, 165). 
The active performance of reciting whole 
suras is considered efficacious as well, and 
can be classed in the same category as 

qur anic spell-making, since frequent rep- 
etition and ritual preparation are involved. 
Medieval and early modern talismanic 
texts prescribe siira recitation for fertility 
(Q 89), protection from the evil eye and the 
like (Q 48, 75, 85, 87), providence (Q 56), 
forgiveness (q.v.) for sins/spiritual healing 
(Q 62, 81), peaceful sleep (q.v.; Q 92), 
finding/restoring what is lost/forgotten 

(Q 93; Nana Asma’u, Medicine). 

The repetitive chanting of qur’anic for- 
mulae and particularly the divine names 
becomes a normative institution in Safi 
practice throughout the Islamic middle 
ages and into modern times. Individual 
Safi teachers who became founders of Safi 
communities often recommended a par- 
ticular form of dhikr practice (silent or 
voiced, individual or group recitation, usu- 
ally male-only or female-only groups; see 
Schimmel, Mystical dimensions; Netton, Sufi 
ritual; Raudvere, Book and roses). The me- 
lodic nature of qur’anic recitation is ampli- 
fied in dhikr to increase and intensify the 
emotional impact and transformative 
nature of its performance and its audition 
(sometimes including rhythmic music, then 
known as sama, and sometimes with voices 
alone). It often takes a call/response pat- 
tern of group performance, with the Saft 
master or a munshid, or “song” specialist, 
leading and the community following 
either at the Saft lodge or in private homes 
(Waugh, Munshidun of Egypt). In south Asia, 
a sub-genre of dhikr in the form of devo- 
tional “song” is the gawwaili, sung in Per- 


sian or Urdu interspersed with Arabic 
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phraseology from the Qur'an. Qawwali ses- 
sions function similarly to dhikr sessions, 
although the group attending may be a lay 
Muslim audience as well as members of 
the Saft community (Qureishi, Safi music). 
Contemporary Safi literature, particularly 
in the West, has a strong emphasis on the 
textual interpretation of the Qur'an as a 
form of spiritual healing. Books on Safi 
healing as well as audio tapes of dhikr by 
Saft communities intended for a broad 
popular Muslim audience (and potential 
converts to the mystic path; see MEDIA AND 
THE QUR'AN), illustrate the spiritual mes- 
sage of the qur’anic script and create anal- 
ogies between the orthography (q.v.) of the 
Quran when linked to the bodily postures 
of prayer and dhikr practice (Nasr, Spiritual 
message; Chisti, Sat healing; see also Bawa 
Muhaiyaddeen on prayer in Banks and 
Green, Illuminated prayer). 

Among the spoken uses of the Qur'an 
applied to healing is the use of specific 
short chapters or verses of the Qur'an as a 
form of spell (rugya) and charm. For ex- 
ample, the recitation aloud of the Fatiha 
(q.v.), or opening chapter of the Quran, 
accompanied by “blowing them on the 
affected person, followed by his spittle 
upon the victim — God willing, such read- 
ing will incur the reaction of evil spirits 
and cause the elimination of their evil act” 
(Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, 77bd, 139; Suyati, 
Tibb, 132-3, 180; Robson, Magical use, 
38-9). Regarding the basic question of the 
lawfulness of such uses of the Qur'an, a 
Muslim asks the Prophet: “You see all these 
amulets (ruqd) we carry, prayers we recite, 
medicine we take, and other preventive 
routines we use for recovering from 
illness — Do any of them obstruct God’s 
decree?” And the Prophet replied, “They 
are part of God’s decree” (Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jawziyya, Jib), 11). The Prophet is also 
reported to have similarly recited the 
Throne Verse (Q 2:255; see THRONE OF 
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Gop) and the two “refuge-taking” chapters 
(Q 113, 114), and blown into his hands and 
wiped his face and body so as to physically 
spread the healing benefit of the stiras over 
his person for protection (Suyatt, 77d, 
158-9, 180). The phrases of refuge-taking 
in the final two chapters of the Qur'an are 
universally applicable to all purposes of 
protection whether against accident, ill- 
ness, acts of nature, demonic powers, the 
evil eye, spiritual dangers from the lower 
self (nafs), the evil which God has created, 
and finally from God himself: “I take ref- 
uge with thee from thyself” (Padwick, 
Muslim devotions, 83-93). The Prophet rec- 
ommended further the combination of 
recitation of qur’anic prayers as spells 
(rugya) along with plant/mineral materials 
to form compound “natural and spiritual 
cures” (Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, 77bd, 
145-6). The basmala (q.v.) which opens 
every chapter of the Qur’an but one is also 
a focus of prayerful invocation: “I beseech 
thee by virtue of every mystery which thou 
has set in ‘In the Name of God the 
Merciful, the Compassionate’” (Padwick, 
Muslim devotions, 99; see also Ibn Bistam, 
Tubb, 6). Sifts have delved into the com- 
ponents of these qur’anic phrases and 
created a system of visualization and medi- 
tation which isolates and emphasizes each 
individual letter and orthographic sign 
and grammatical function of the written 
Arabic of the Qur'an (see GRAMMAR AND 
THE QURAN). From a collection of prayers 
on the basmala is this interiorization of 
every element of the phrase, starting with 
its first letter, by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilanz: 
“O God, I ask thee by virtue of the b@ of 
thy name, the letter of ‘withness,’ the con- 
junction with the greatest Object of 
Desire, and the finding of all that was lost 
and by the point beneath the 6a’ guiding to 
the secrets of thy everlastingness and thy 
pre-eternal and sole Being...” (Padwick, 
Muslim devotions, 100). Belief in their power 
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and efficacy by generations of Muslims 
seems to have provoked even magical 
applications of them, such as the belief in 
“laying on” the divine names. “Thy names 
of moral beauty (al-asma@ al-husna) to which 
all things upon which they are laid are sub- 
dued” (from Khulasat al-maghnam of ‘Alt 
Hasan al-‘Attas); and “All thy names of 
moral beauty which, falling upon anything 
cause its body to be subdued” (from 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali 1-Bant, Majmu ‘Gt al-ahzab; 
see Padwick, Muslim devotions, 106, 109). 
Another application of the physical 
transmissibility of qur’anic baraka is the 
technique of nushra, which involves 
quranic recitation over water that is then 
used by the sick person for washing him/ 
herself Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, T7bb, 142; 
Suytitt, 7b), 172, Robson, Magical use, 34) 
or it can be recited over food that is then 
eaten and the qur’anic virtue is absorbed 
by the body as well as the soul (Nana 
Asma’u, Medicine, 112-3, 117). Although 
not necessarily involving oral recitation of 
the sacred text, yet another method of 
“imbibing the Qur’an” is through the use 
of “magic medicine bowls,” vessels on 
which qur’anic verses are inscribed and 
from which the believer drinks to accrue 
their benefit (see Figs. 1 and 11). Nushra re- 
lies upon the materialization of the baraka 
of recitation as a physical “residuum” of 
quranic baraka. Although this practice is 
reported in the context of disapproval, 
such reports clearly indicate a living prac- 
tice and can be understood in relation to 
the Companions of the Prophet (q.v.) who 
are said in the hadith and stra (hagiograph- 
ical) literature (see SIRA AND THE QUR’AN) 
to have collected the Prophet’s washing 
water, fingernail and hair clippings, for 
their traces of baraka. The residual baraka 
of this prophetic “wash” and qur’anic 
“wash” are clearly connected to the larger 
phenomenon of qur’anic erasure (mahw). 


The extension of this baraka from physical 


T/A 


traces of blessing to that conveyed by the 
verbal articulation (and breath) of qur’anic 
recitation is found in its use when accom- 
panied by magical gestures conveying the 
personal life force or essence of the per- 
former (such as spitting and blowing) which 
the Qur'an itself disallows as pre-Islamic/ 
pagan magic. The inclusion within the 
body of the sunna of traditional magical 
methods regardless of their forbidden sta- 
tus in the Qur’an is a paradoxical aspect of 
the “magical” use of the Quran. Through 
recitation/prayer, the Qur'an seems to in- 
vest the breath of the Prophet physically 
with its essence or baraka which is transmit- 
ted via touch. “The messenger used to 
recite Strat al-Ikhlas [““God’s oneness”; 

Q 112]... and then blow into the palms of 
his hands and wipe his face and whatever 
parts of his body his hands could reach” 
(Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, 7ibd, 142; Ibn 
Bistam, Zibb, 40). In another report, it is 
blowing the essence of Sirat al-Fatiha, the 
opening chapter, which is believed to con- 
vey the healing virtue of the whole Qur'an. 
Via words, breath, and saliva of the believ- 
ing lay healer, following the example of the 
Prophet, this medicinal recitation is an ex- 
orcism of evil spirits encompassing both 
spiritual and physical efficacy: 


If one’s faith, soul (q.v.) and spirit (q.v.) are 
strong, and if he adapts himself to the 
essence of the opening chapter, and by 
God’s leave, by reciting its holy words and 
blowing them on the affected person fol- 
lowed by his spittle upon the victim, God 
willing, such reading will incur the reaction 
of evil spirits and cause the elimination of 
their evil act” (Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, 
Tibb, 139). 


Somewhat later, Ibn al-Qayyim cites a 
statement from the Prophet that combines 
the application of saltwater with blowing 
his “blessed breath” and reciting the 
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Quran to heal a wound. A contemporary 
south Indian Muslim woman healer mar- 
shals her spiritual “medicine” in exorcising 
patients possessed by spirits (manifested as 
loss of speech, rational capacity, deep de- 
pression, and immobility, or conversely, 
unnatural physical strength) using qur’anic 
recitation accompanied by “blowing” du ‘@; 
or personal prayers, for healing interces- 
sion which include qur’anic formulae, 
verses, or divine names, over the person 
and even inside the mouth (Flueckiger, 
The vision, 259-60). 


Uses of the Qur'an in historical and living 

contexts: Written uses of the Quran 
The divine names, their component parts, 
and the phrases in which they occur in 
the Qur'an become part of a medieval 
“science of letters,” or number/letter mys- 
ticism, and a “science of names” (%m al- 
hurif, jaf, abjad, stmiya’; Massignon, Essay, 
68-72; Canteins, Hidden sciences, 448-63; 
Nasr, Spiritual message, 30-4), and, at the 
same time, objects of devotion as prayerful 
litanies (wird), elements of ritual practice 
(dhikr), and, above all, items in a rich visual 
field (Nasr, Spiritual message), in Safi and 
Shit “calligrammes” such as those em- 
ployed by the Huriifiyya and Bektashiyya 
(Wilson, Sacred drift, 6, 66-9, 130; Safadz, 
Islamic calligraphy, 31, 136-7; Dierl, Geschichte 
und Lehre, 1985). 


He who loves God empties his heart of all 
but him: the alif [first letter of the Arabic 
alphabet, and first letter of the name of 
God] of Allah pierces his heart and leaves 
no room for anything else.... One need 
only “know” this single letter in order to 
know all that is to be known, for the Divine 
Name is the key to the Treasury of Divine 
Mysteries and the path to the Real. It is 
that Reality by virtue of the essential 
identity of God and his sanctified Name. 
That is why in Siifism meditation upon 
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the calligraphic form of the Name is used 
as a spiritual method for realizing the 
Named (Nasr, Spritual message, 31; see 
CALLIGRAPHY). 


Beyond its ritual and devotional impor- 
tance, qur’anic calligraphy spans the for- 
mal Islamic arts of qur’anic manuscript 
illumination (Lings, Quranic art; see 
ORNAMENTATION AND ILLUMINATION), it 
defines formal architecture and public 
buildings as Islamic space (see ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE AND THE QURAN), and it 
enters into the diversity of “folk” or ver- 
nacular arts. Quranic vernacular art 
forms include sewing and embroidery, such 
as the kiswa, the house-sized black cloth 
draped over the Ka‘ba that is embroidered 
in qur’anic phrases in black and gold, and 
smaller wall hangings embroidered with 
divine names or qur’anic verses that are 
used in Muslim homes or businesses, as 
well as such unique regional expressions as 
the hay (see PILGRIMAGE) murals which 
adorn the outside of Egyptian homes (and 
some apartments), which developed at the 
turn of the twentieth century and are 
found from Cairo to the villages of upper 
Egypt (Campo, Other sides, 139-65, 170-9; 
Parker and Avon, Haj paintings). This use of 
quranic calligraphy protects the physical 
space and the members of the household 
from external evils by framing the entry- 
way, the outside walls which face the street, 
around windows, and along outside stair- 
cases leading to and surrounding the front 
door (in the case of apartments). 

The religious meaning of Muslim space, 
whether private or public, has been 
established by the presence and elabora- 
tion of traditional qur’anic calligraphy on 
the outside, as well as the use of divine 
names and/or phrases/verses from the 
Quran in textile wall-hangings, poster art 
and other ephemera on the inside (Metcalf, 
Making Muslim space). Unlike the Sunni 
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mainstream, contemporary Safi and 
Muslim sectarian communities in North 
America have begun to make extensive use 
of their own new and unique forms of 
quranic iconography, that is, qur’anic cal- 
ligraphy and image-making as doctrinal 
teaching and meditation tools, a kind of 
“visual” dhikr, which is disseminated 
through their devotional texts and journals 
and can be purchased as poster art for 
home use. Medieval Saft and Shit “cal- 
ligrammes” from the Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish styles of qur’anic calligraphy are 
re-invented and elaborated with a religious 
use of representational images unknown in 
earlier Islamic visual arts. A whole new 
wedding of word and image can be seen in 
the colorful poster art by Bawa Muhai- 
yaddeen for his Philadelphia-based Sift 
Fellowship, and Isa Muhammad for his 
originally Brooklyn-based African- 
American Muslim group, the Ansarullah 
Community, first known as the Ansar Pure 
Sufis (see Bawa Muhaiyaddeen’s 
“Heartswork” posters and companion 
commentary texts, published by the Bawa 
Muhaiyaddeen Fellowship; also poster art 
published by the Ansarullah in their de- 
votional journal, The Truth: Nubian bulletin, 
and in the founder’s extensive commentary 
literature; see O’Connor, Islamic Jesus; 

id., Nubian Islamic Hebrews). 

Quranic amulets and talismans are writ- 
ten on diverse materials (e.g. leather, parch- 
ment, paper); embroidered on cloth (see 
Fig. v); or engraved, for example, on clay, 
bone, or stone (see Fig. 111), and selected 
from verses which address profound needs 
or desires. ‘Traditional categorizations of 
quranic verses are found in Arabic talis- 
manic manuals: a@yat al-hifz, “verses of 
protection,” such as the Throne Verse 
(Q 2:255); at al-shifa, “verses of healing,” 
such as Q 1; futith al-Qur’an, “verses of open- 
ing or victory,” such as the first verse of the 


stra of victory (Q 110:1); dat al-harb, 
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“verses of war or overpowering enemies”; 
ayat al-latif, “verses of kindness” which pro- 
tect against enemies; and verses which con- 
tain all the letters of the Arabic alphabet 
(Q 3:148; 48:29) against all fear and sorrow 
and all disease (Robson, Magical use, 53-6; 
id., Islamic cures, 34-43; Donaldson, The 
Koran). Medieval compendia of prophetic 
medicine, extracted hadith (Sunni and 
Shr) advising on healing uses and benefits 
of written qur’anic amulets and talismans 
(Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, 71bb; Suyaiti, 
Tibb; Ibn Bistam, 77d) and texts as late as 
the nineteenth-century include references 
gleaned and organized from these earlier 
medieval authorities (OQwusu-Ansah, 
Islamic talismanic tradition; Nana Asmau, 
Medicine). 

The metaphor of “qur’anic tincture” 
can be used to describe the infusion of 
quranic contents and methods of dis- 
course throughout not only the religious 
sciences of qur’anic study proper but the 
philosophical and occult sciences as well. 
The phenomenon of qur’anic “erasure,” 
an amuletic use of writing all or part of the 
Qur'an, is another type of “qur’anic tinc- 
ture” of an altogether more medicinal 
nature found documented in the prophetic 
medical corpus and texts on qur’anic 
magic and healing, as well as manifested in 
the living practice of religious healers 
throughout every region of the Muslim 
world (O’Connor, Prophetic medicine, 
56-8). Medieval prophetic medical texts 
state that “there is no objection to writing 
quranic verses, washing the contents in 
water, and giving it to the sick person to 
drink” (Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Tibd, 124; 
Ibn Bistam, 77d, 9, 25, 55). The Berti, as a 
contemporary example of this form of 
qur anic healing, are a modern Muslim 
people of the northern Sudan, whose lead- 
ers or fakis (from the Arabic faqih, or 
learned jurisprudent) perform the tradi- 


tional Islamic social and educational roles 
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in a society with little general knowledge of 
Arabic and incomplete Islamic accultura- 
tion (Holy, Religion and custom; El-‘Tom, 
Drinking the Koran). These social and 
educational roles are complemented and 
even subsumed by their functions as 
healers, diviners, dream interpreters, 

and providers of amulets based upon 
quranic magic. It is in this socio-religio- 
magical milieu that qur’anic “erasure” 


has meaning. 


“.., Another important activity of the fake 
is to write some Koranic verses on both 
sides of a wooden slate (/oh) using a pen 
made of a sharpened millet stalk and ink 
(dawai) made of a fermented paste of soot 
and gum arabic. The written text is then 
washed off with water which is drunk by 
the faki’s clients. The water is referred to as 
mthat (from the verb_yamha, to erase) and, 
following al-Safi [Native Medicine in the Sudan 
1970:30], I have translated this term as 


909 


‘erasure 


415). 


(El-Tom, Drinking the Koran, 


Although the Berti’s only partial knowl- 
edge of Arabic may produce an “occulta- 
tion” of the Arabic text of the Quran and 
encourage an instrumental approach to it 
by the believer, the process of interpreta- 
tion of the text through the agency of the 
Jaki is as much an Islamic one as any found 
in other more fully acculturated (i.e. 
Arabized) settings. The interpretation 1s 
one which operates relatively innocent of 
received tradition, however, and returns to 
the text unencumbered by previously 
established meanings. ‘The example of an 
erasure created and prescribed to induce 
pregnancy in a woman who has not borne 
children shows a magical qur’anic applica- 
tion in which human creation of life via 
the power of divine speech is possible. This 
fertility erasure is based upon writing a 


single verse from Q 3, Strat Al ‘Imran, 
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“The Family of ‘Imran,” because it invokes 
the creative act of conception and God’s 
absolute power of realization (see BIOLOGY 
AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE): “It 
is he who forms you (yusawwirukum) in the 
wombs (al-arham) as he wishes. There is no 
god but he, the almighty and all-wise” 

(Q 3:6; El-Tom, Drinking the Koran, 419; 
cf. Donaldson, ‘The Koran, 266). 

Two nineteenth-century collections of 
Islamic talisman texts in Arabic using the 
Quran — one group from the Asante on 
the Guinea coast of west Africa (Owusu- 
Ansah, Islamic talismanic tradition), and an- 
other from the daughter of Shaykh Usman 
dan Fodio, Nana Asma’u, writing in what 
is now northwestern Nigeria — recom- 
mend the use of erasure — called here 
“text water/writing water” — of specific 
verses in order to call upon their divine 
powers (Nana Asma’u, Medicine). The 
erasure of the following verses is recom- 
mended to the Asante: Q 9:1-2 for travel, 

Q 19:1-7 for blessing, Q 67:1-2 for sover- 
eignty, Q 48:1-2 for victory, Q 55:1-7 for 
beneficence (cf. Owusu-Ansah, Jslamic 
talismanic tradition, 47-8, 86, 109/note 33). 
Strat Ya Sin (Q 36) and other specific 
stras used in both talismanry and erasure, 
employ diverse materials for magical writ- 
ing (stone, clay, iron, silver, copper, cloth, 
animal bones, particularly shoulder blades 
and neck vertebrae — used in their own 
right as a form of divining called scapulo- 
mancy) and the liquids for “erasure” (rose 
water, musk, saffron, ink, honey, mint juice, 
grape juice, grease; cf. Donaldson, The 
Koran, 258-63, 266; Robson, Magical use, 
40). Nana Asma’u surveyed existing 
manuals of prophetic medicine in her day 
and created a poetic list of suitable amu- 
letic and talismanic uses, simply entitled 
“Medicine of the Prophet,” including era- 
sure of certain stiras into water (Q 76, go, 
92), the recitation of other stiras over food 
(Q 105), and the preparation of written 
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amulets/talismans from others to be worn 
on the person (Q 53, 77, 90, 101, 108). 
These texts and contemporary anthro- 
pological accounts of qur’anic talismanry 
and erasure report not only drinking 
the remedy but incorporating it into 
food — by, for example, inscribing it 
directly onto unleavened bread — and 
eating it oneself or giving it to one’s ani- 
mals to eat for fertility, ease in calving, 
recovery from illness (Owusu-Ansah, 
Islamic talismanic tradition, 79; see Fluecki- 
ger, The vision, 251, 257, for feeding a 
quranic charm written on a chapati to 
dogs as surrogates for “errant husbands 
or disobedient children”). Quranic 
amuletry/talismanry and spell-making 
were often applied to animal illness and 
infertility of the herds/flocks. Shi col- 
lections of Imami medicine directly paral- 
leled Sunni prophetic medical texts, only 
being drawn from medical hadith ascribed 
to the ahi al-bayt, the People of the [Proph- 
et’s] House, namely the Prophet and his 
descendants through ‘Alt (see ‘ALI B. ABI 
TALIB) and Fatima (q.v.). From one such 
early collection (ca. second/eighth cent.) 
comes a talisman for the relief in labor and 


safe delivery for a mare of her foal. 


Write this invocation for an old and noble 
mare at its time of delivery on the parch- 
ment of a gazelle and fasten it to her at her 
groin: “O God, dispeller of grief and re- 
mover of sorrow, the merciful and compas- 
sionate of this world and the next, have 
mercy on [the owner of the mare], son of 
so and so, the owner of the mare, with a 
mercy which will make him free of mercy 
from other than you. Dispel his grief and 
sorrow, relieve his anxiety, keep his mare 
from harm, and make easy for us its 


delivery (Ibn Bistam, 77bd, 125). 


Such an amulet resonates and paraphrases 


several qur’anic contexts which affirm that 
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the popular use of the Qur’an is not shirk, 
or associating anything with God, since the 
power to heal comes only from him (cf. e.g. 
Q 3:49; 5:110; 26:80). With such qur’anic 
charms and erasure for the benefit of 
animals, however, are also found the un- 
Islamic practices of inscribing qur’anic 
words or letters on living animals and sac- 
rificing them as a form of magical transfer- 
ence and expiation, or “scapegoating,” 
often associated with malefic or cursing 
magic (Owusu-Ansah, Islamic talismanic 
tradition, 58; Flueckiger, Vision; see 


CONSECRATION OF ANIMALS} SACRIFICE). 


Divinatory uses of the Quran: Dream incubation 

and dream interpretation 
Another type of recitation of the qur’anic 
text which most jurists have judged as 
transgressing the legal limits of the Quran 
is the “reading” of the Qur'an associated 
with forms of divination which attempt to 
“read” the future. The Qur'an is used in 
“popular” practice for two types of divina- 
tion: the incubation of dreams by perform- 
ing special rak Gs, or additional personal 
prayers before sleeping while asking for 
God’s guidance in the form of fa’, a sign 
or omen; and “cutting” the Qur’an, or 
isttkhara, “asking for the best choice” or 
“seeking goodness” from God (Lane, 
Manners and customs, 270-1; Westermarck, 
Ritual and belief, u, 2-3, 46-57; Donaldson, 
The Koran, 256-7; Fahd, Dwination, 363-7). 
Dream interpretation rests on a single 
quranic proof text, saying that believers 
will receive “glad tidings (al-bushra) in the 
life of this world and in the next” (Q 10:64), 
which the Qur’4n distinguishes as true 
dreams versus adghath ahlam, or “confused 
dreams” (Q 21:5 of [jinn-inspired] poets, 
and Q 12:44 referring to Pharaoh’s [q.v.] 
dreams; Lamoreaux, Early Muslim tradition, 
107-34). Dream experiences in Islam are 
modeled on prophetic characters in the 
Quran, Abraham (q.v.; Ibrahim), who re- 
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ceives the message from God to sacrifice 
his son, understood to be Ishmael (q.v.; 
Isma‘tl; Muslims are spiritual descendents 
of Ishmael, not Isaac [q.v.]), in a dream 
(Q 37:102, 105); the prophet Joseph (q.v.; 
Yiasuf’), who possesses the faculty of dream 
interpretation and knowledge of the 
“unseen” (al-ghayb; see HIDDEN AND THE 
HIDDEN), “revealed by inspiration” (wahy; 
see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION) by 
God (Q 12:101-2; also Q 12:6, 21); and 
Muhammad, who receives during sleep 
dreams (mandm) and visions (q.v.; Tuya) 
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which are listed as among God’s “signs” 
(q.v.3 Gyat in Q 30:23; cf. 39:42, 48:27) and 
what is assumed by some Muslim theo- 
logians to be his dream night journey and 
ascension (q.v.), the isra’/mt Tq (Q 17:1, 603 
Fahd, Divination, 255-330; Lamoreaux, Early 
Muslim tradition, 108-11). The importance of 
dreams and visions are, thus, established 
for Muslims by the qur’anic prophets, and 
are enshrined as part of the interpretive 
tradition of the Quran by the subsequent 
generations of early Muslim Qur'an and 
hadith scholars. From a scholarly point of 
view, divinatory literature becomes a le- 
gitimate form of Qur'an commentary with 
hadith collections devoting chapters to the 
interpretation and meaning of dreams 

(ta bir al-ru’ya; Lamoreaux, Early Muslim 
tradition, 116-7). The popular techniques 
which mine the Qur’an for its guidance 
about hidden truths are founded on the 
evolution of popular manuals of dream 
divining and encyclopedias of dream 
interpretation (see Lamoreaux, Early 
Muslim tradition, 175-81 for his appendix on 
early Islamic dream manuals) and are 
called istekhara, “cutting the Qur'an,” and 
Jal, “divination” or omens. Readers of the 
Qur'an, in the sense of divination, are 
often women, but in urban contexts may 
be professional “readers” who combine 
other techniques (e.g. astrology, numerol- 
ogy) with divining the Qur'an in order to 
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assist believers with the decisions facing 
them. According to practitioners, “cutting” 
the Qur'an allows believers to access the 
hidden knowledge and guidance inherent 
in revelation: “And with him are the keys of 
the secret things; none know them but he: 
he knows whatever is on the land and in 
the sea” (Q 6:59). The basics of the tech- 
nique allow one to open the text of the 
Qur’an spontaneously, and “randomly” 
select a verse by pointing and not looking. 
The client’s query regarding any serious 
matter — a prospective journey, an up- 
coming business or employment situation, 
a health question, the timing of an event, 
be it a medical or surgical treatment, a 
marriage, a divorce, a partnership, 

etc. — guide the “reader’s” interpretation 
of the qur’anic verse(s). Ha 7 seems to be 
similar to istzkhdra but more detailed, being 
the reading of whole passage for the pur- 
pose of learning the final outcome. 
Although medieval texts on the special 
characteristics (khawass) of the Qur’an 
include brief reference to these divining 
techniques, the literature on divining men- 
tions that even some Qur’ans were edited 
and published with marginal notations 
which would guide its use for divination 
and dream interpretation (Donaldson, The 
Koran, 256-7). Although “fortune-telling” 
was clearly part of the anti-magic and anti- 
sorcery statements of the Qur’an, the focus 
on dream incubation and dream interpre- 
tation associated divination with categories 
of prophetic and inspired experience. 
Dream messages could be divinely in- 
spired, but required careful analysis to sift 
the true guidance from false and mislead- 
ing images. Popular practitioners of this 
type of consultative use of the Qur'an 
were often, but not exclusively, at least per- 
sons with a basic command of Islam’s writ- 
ten technology and knowledge of the 
manuals of popular practice and ency- 


clopedias of dream interpretation drawn 
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from earlier medieval sources (Nana 
Asma’u, Medicine; Flueckiger, ‘The vision; 
Bowen, Return to sender). 


Popular and talismanic uses of the Quran in the 

modern Muslim world 
Hadith and the devotional prayers of 1400 
years of Islamic culture have generated a 
wide ranging modern popular print lit- 
erature in diverse Islamic languages 
grounded in medieval Islamic source texts 
(primarily in Arabic and Persian) on pro- 
phetic medicine (al-tubb al-nabawi) and 
qur’anic “magic,” i.e. the instrumental use 
of the Quran as recitation and written 
text, performed/embodied in Islam’s 
religious material culture. Examples of 
qur anic instrumentality have been 
observed since the nineteenth century and 
through the twentieth by ethnographers, 
anthropologists, and scholars of prophetic 
medicine and qur’anic healing among 
Middle Eastern Muslims (Doutté, Wester- 
marck, Lane, Robson, Donaldson, and 
Maghniyya), and throughout the larger 
Muslim world (Ewing, Hoffman, Owusu- 
Ansah, Mack and Boyd, Padwick, El-Tom, 
Holy, Flueckiger, Bowen, Campo, and 
Hunza’), as well as among immigrant, 
expatriate, and indigenous Muslims in the 
West (Metcalf, O’Connor). These include 
quranic medallions worn on the person 
engraved with names of God, the Throne 
Verse (ayat al-kursi, Q 2:255) or other par- 
ticular verses for protection (@yat al-hifz, or 
ayat al-latif, verses of divine “kindness” as 
protection from one’s enemies) and success 
or victory in any endeavor (/utith al-Quran). 
In contemporary Muslim communities, 
quranic talismans are hung from taxi-cabs’ 
rearview mirrors or a miniature Qur’an is 
mounted on the dashboard, or, more often, 
in the rear window spaces to protect 
against accident. Posters or woven hang- 
ings with qur’anic verses or names of God 


are used inside or in storefront windows 
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both for protection/blessing and, in the 
West, for advertisement to attract Muslim 
customers. From a younger generation of 
contemporary Muslims comes a variety of 
popular and talismanic uses of the Qur’an, 
frequently as a legacy of their mothers 
and grandmothers. A recent example is a 
highly educated and professionally em- 
ployed Iranian living in the United States 
of America whose mother keeps a Qur’an 
suspended above the refrigerator so that 
the food will not spoil. Equally, the pro- 
tective value of qur’anic medallions in 
Muslim belief still holds true even among 
those who are otherwise highly secularized. 
These and untold other examples are 
continuing testament to contemporary be- 
lief in the power of the Qur'an as divine 
speech and in its efficacy to create, sustain, 
and direct the world. The most pervasive 
influence of the instrumentality of the 
Quran is its impact on everyday speech 
(see Piamenta, [slam in everyday Arabic, for 
the impact of qur’anic expressions on na- 
tive Arabic speakers, also applicable to the 
use of Arabic qur’anic expressions by non- 
Arabic speakers). Devout Muslims invoke 
God’s name in the basmala when entering a 
room or house, opening a book, starting a 
trip, upon drinking or eating, before get- 
ting into bed, when entering the market or 
the mosque, in fact, as a blessing on any 
everyday act of life (Padwick, Muslim devo- 
tions, 94-6). Equally common is performing 
the éasliya, or “calling down blessings,” 
on the prophets of Islam, especially 
Muhammad and his family, and the Saft 
saints and Shri imams (ibid., 152-72; see 
1™MAm). Perhaps, greater than any qur’anic 
response in daily life is that of giving praise 
(q.v.; tahmid; see also LAUDATION) and glory 
(q.v.) to God (takbir). Each of these accom- 
panies the ups and downs of daily life as 
acts of humility and gratitude, keeping 
believers grounded in their relationship 
with God as creatures to creator (ibid., 
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35-6). Varieties of commonly performed 
talismanic uses of the Qur'an stem not 
from a deviation from the Islamic tradition 
but arise at the center of its religious 
authority. Whether as oral performance in 
spoken invocations, verbal formulae, or 
supplicatory prayers, or as material rep- 
resentation in medallions, wall plaques, 
written amulets or their residuum (the 
“erasures”, the verbal and material images 
of the Quran have the ability to manifest 
constantly the protective and providential 
powers of divine speech. See also scIENCE 


AND THE QUR'AN. 
Kathleen Malone O’Connor 
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Popular Media and the Qur'an _ see 
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Pork see LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL; FOOD 


AND DRINK 


Portents 


Anticipatory sign, warning or threat; also, 
marvel. While the Quran is explicit in its 
condemnation of any belief that an im- 
personal fate (q.v.), rather than God, con- 
trols human destiny (q.v.; see also FREEDOM 
AND PREDESTINATION), and does not con- 
done the efforts of soothsayers (q.v.) and 
other pre-Islamic “fortunetellers” (see 
DIVINATION; FORETELLING; PRE-ISLAMIG 
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ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN; SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC), it is adamant 
that there are signs that humans must 
heed. Perhaps the most notable of these 
exhortations (q.v.) is the warning to heed 
the “signs of the hour” (ashrat al-sa‘a; cf. 

Q 47:18; see LAST JUDGMENT; ESCHA- 
TOLOGY}; APOCALYPSE; TIME). 

Although it has no root in Arabic, aat 
(sing. aya; prob. borrowed from Syriac or 
Aramaic; see Jeffery, For vocab, 72-3; for 
biblical uses of the Heb. cognate, cf. 
Numbers 2:2; Joshua 4:6; Exodus 8:19; 
Deuteronomy 4:34; Psalms 78:43; I Samuel 
10:7; S¢@ FOREIGN VOCABULARY) Is a mul- 
tivalent term for “portents” that appears 
383 times in the Qur'an, and may connote 
“signs” (q.v.), “miracles” (see MIRACLE) and 
“verses” (q.v.). Such qur’anic utterances 
serve to signal the wonders (see MARVELS) 
or omens God bestows upon the world to 
demonstrate his power, wisdom (q.v.), judg- 
ment (q.v.) or wrath (see ANGER). As natu- 
ral marvels, such as the rain that sustains 
life (q.v.; Q 30:24; see also WATER; 
SUSTENANCE), the fruits of the palm and 
vine (Q 16:67; see AGRIGULTURE AND 
VEGETATION; DATE PALM), or the ships 
(q.v.) that appear like mountains on the 
seas (Q 42:32), portents elicit the awe- 
provoking magnitude of God’s creation 
(q.v.). These tokens not only appear as cos- 
mic and natural wonders but also as the 
extraordinary works of prophets and mes- 
sengers through whom God guides his cre- 
ation (see COSMOLOGY; PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD; MESSENGER; ASTRAY; 
ERROR). Examples of this type of portent 
include demonstrations of Moses’ (q.v.) 
white hand and slithering staff (Q 7:106-8; 
see ROD), and Jesus’ (q.v.) enlivening of the 
clay bird (Q 3:49). The verses (@at) of the 
Quran that relay such portents also call 
humans to recognize God’s power and 
might (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE). Left 


unnoticed or worse, rejected, these same 


PORTENTS 


portents, whether embedded in nature (see 
NATURE AS SIGNS), prophetic action or rev- 
elation itself (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION), will bring forth terrifying 
demonstrations of divine wrath (see 
ANGER) upon those who fail to interpret 
what the sign truly signifies. The Qur'an 
recounts numerous tales of individuals and 
communities pummeled for their neglect 
or denial of those clear signs a merciful 
God bestows upon his creation (see 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; PUNISH- 
MENT sToRIEs). In turn, the denunciations 
and punishments themselves serve as por- 
tents for those tempted to follow the same 
course of action. One might say the entire 
Quran, from a single verse to the broader 
images it provokes, stands as a sign signify- 
ing simultaneously divine glory and wrath. 
The Quran emphasizes repeatedly the 
abundance and clarity of divine portents 
available for those who wish to see them 
(see SEEING AND HEARING). What is not 
clear, however, is whether one must “be- 
lieve” or “understand” already in order to 
fathom the true meaning of the sign (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING}; IGNORANCE}; REFLECTION AND 
DELIBERATION). The portents manifest “for 
those who understand,” or for “those who 
believe” (Q 13:3; 16:79; 30:21) are presum- 
ably the same signs rejected by those who 
already disbelieve (Q 37:14; 39:63; 41:15), 
which suggests the signs themselves have 
demonstrative, rather than persuasive, 


value. 
Kathryn Keuny 
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Possession and Possessions 


Ownership, the act of holding something 
or someone as property; the enjoyment or 
acquisition of the right to exercise control 
over something, and the objects thus con- 
trolled. In the Qur'an, the idea of posses- 
sion is frequently conveyed by the verb 
malaka, “to possess, to have, to own, to 
exercise sovereignty over,” and its nomina- 
tive derivatives, such as mulk/malakit, 
“property, dominion, fiefdom,” and, by 
extension, “sovereignty”; malik, “owner, 
possessor”; and malik, “sovereign, ruler, 
king” (see KINGS AND RULERS). Similar 
meanings are associated with the word rabb, 
“lord (q.v.), master,” that is applied to God 
throughout the Qur'an either independ- 
ently or in conjunction with the object of 
his sovereignty, e.g. “lord of the heavens 
(see HEAVEN AND sky) and lord of the 
earth (q.v.), lord of the worlds” (Q 45:36; cf. 
13:16; 17:102; 18:145 19:65; 51:23, etc.), “lord 
of Sirius” (q.v.; Q 53:49), “lord of the 
mighty [heavenly] throne” (Q 9:129; see 
THRONE OF Gob), “lord of the east and the 
west and what is between them” (Q 26:28), 
“lord of the daybreak” (Q 113:1; see DAWN) 
and “lord of humankind” (Q 114:1). Also 
common are constructions with the pos- 
sessive particle li/la, “to [God belongs], his 
is...” (see e.g. Q 22255; 5:18; 42:4). As one 
may expect, in the Qur’4n, possession is 
essentially the prerogative of God, al- 
though he may occasionally grant it to his 
servants (see SERVANT), be they human 
beings or angels (e.g. Q 2:258; 3:26; see 
ANGEL). 

Possession is one of the principal mani- 
festations of God’s absolute power (see 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE) over the universe 
and its inhabitants. In many passages these 


divine attributes (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIB- 
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uTEs) go hand in hand and are, to some 
extent, interchangeable. God’s power 
inevitably implies his uncontested owner- 
ship of all created beings and vice versa 
(see GREATION). While God can bestow 
possession of a certain property or rank 
upon individual creatures, as the ultimate 
ruler of his worldly domain (malik al-mulk, 
Q 3:26; cf. 36:83; 39:6; 64:1; 67:1), he can 
also dispossess them at will in order to 
remind them of the transitory status of 
worldly possessions and of their true 
source (Q 3:26; see GRAGE; BLESSING). The 
Qur'an never tires of throwing these ideas 
into sharp relief: “lord of the worlds” 

(Q 1:2); “to him belongs whatsoever is in 
the heavens and whatsoever is in the earth” 
(Q 42:4); “glory be to him in whose hand is 
the dominion of everything” (Q 36:83); 
“you give the dominion to whom you will 
and you seize the dominion from whom 
you will” (Q 3:26), etc. God’s sovereignty is 
not limited to this world. He is the wielder 
of the judgment day (malik _yawm al-din, 

Q 1:45 cf. 25:26; see LAST JUDGMENT) 

and, according to many exegetes, also 

of the hereafter (Tabarsi, Majma 1, 100; 
see ESCHATOLOGY; REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). 

In several eloquent passages the Quran 
condemns polytheists for their misguided 
belief that their deities possess the power 
to hurt or benefit their worshippers (see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS). Unlike God, who owns life 
(q.v.), death (see DEATH AND THE DEAD) 
and the ability to effect the resurrection 
(q.v.) of decomposed bodies and moldering 
bones, these pagan deities have no power 
to give or take life. Nor are they capable of 
raising human beings from the dead. 
These are the exclusive prerogatives of 
God, who has created both the pagan 
deities and their worshipers. He alone has 
“no associate” (sharik) in his absolute and 


uncontestable sovereignty (q.v.) over this 
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world (Q 25:2-3). He alone is the possessor 
of the “most beautiful names” (Q 7:180; 
17:110; 20:8), whose perfection sets him 
apart from his imperfect creatures. ‘This 
message is brought home in a memorable 
passage from Q 35:13, which presents God 
as the absolute and undisputed master of 
reality: “That is God, your lord; to him 
belongs the dominion/possession (al-mulk); 
and those you call upon, apart from him, 
possess not so much as the skin of a date- 
stone!” ‘The same idea is reiterated in 

Q 4:53: “Have they [the unbelievers] a 
share in the dominion? [Certainly not!] 
They can give not a single date-spot to 
the people!” 

While human beings are allowed by God 
to enjoy their earthly possessions — “heaps 
of gold (q.v.) and silver, horses of mark, 
cattle and tillage” and the sensual delights 
of this world (see ANIMAL LIFE; NATURE 
AS SIGNS; AGRICULTURE AND VEGETA- 
TION) — they are constantly reminded that 
this life is but a respite granted to them by 
God, who will eventually become their 
“fairest resort” (Q 3:13). When the day of 
reckoning comes, their wealth (q.v.) and 
relatives will be of no avail to them (see 
KINSHIP; INTERCESSION); only their obedi- 
ence (q.v.) or disobedience (q.v.) to God 
will count. According to Q 16:75, the un- 
grateful evildoer (see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE; EVIL DEEDS) is like “a ser- 
vant possessed by his master (mamlik), hav- 
ing no possession of his own (la yaqdiru ‘ala 
shay in)”; the righteous person, on the other 
hand, is like one “whom we [God] our- 
selves have provided with a provision fair.” 
In a passage reminiscent of Psalm 37:29, 
God promises to reward his faithful ser- 
vants in the hereafter by bequeathing to 
them “the [entire] land” (usually under- 
stood as paradise [q.v.]; cf. Q 39:74). 

In this life, human beings are God’s 
“vicegerents (khala if) on the earth” (see 
CALIPH) and their possessions and social 
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ranks (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
QUR’AN) are a means by which God tests 
their loyalty (q.v.) to their maker (Q 6:165). 
Thus, human possession is distinct from 
that of God by its transience and incon- 
stancy. Ancient Arabian tribes (see TRIBES 
AND CLANS; ARABS; PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA 
AND THE QUR'AN) were given abundant 
wealth and splendid palaces, but their 
ungodly ways and stubborn belief in their 
self-sufficiency vis-a-vis God brought 
divine wrath upon them (see ANGER). 
Following their refusal to amend their 
ways, God withdrew his favor from the 
wrongdoers, dispossessed them and wiped 
them from the face of the earth (see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES). Their tragic end 
serves as a reminder to later generations 
(q.v.) that God’s bounty and solicitude for 
the well-being of his human subjects call 
for continual gratitude. This idea is elo- 
quently stated in Q 36:71-3: “Have they not 
seen how we have created for them of what 
our hands wrought cattle that they own 
(laha malikiina)? We have subdued them to 
them, and some of them they ride and 
some they eat; other uses they have in 
them, and beverages (see HIDES AND 
FLEECE; FOOD AND DRINK). What, will they 
not be thankful?” 

In elaborating on the meaning of the 
phrase “they own” (maltkiina), the Yemeni 
exegete al-Shawkani (d. 1250/1839) ex- 
plains that it means that God has granted 
humankind full and coercive control 
(dabituna qahiruna) over their domestic ani- 
mals. ‘This is viewed by the commentator 
as a sign of God’s benevolence toward his 
human servants, for he could have created 
the animals wild so that “they would run 
away from them [the people] and they 
would have been unable to subdue them.” 
Instead, argues al-Shawkani, God has 
made the animals part and parcel of hu- 
man beings’ estate/possession (sarat ft 


amlakihim), over which they exercise full 
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sovereignty (mulk; Shawkant, Ta/fst, iv, 382; 
cf. Tabart, Tafsiz, xxiii, 28-9). This idea is 
reiterated over and over again throughout 
the Qur’an, as in e.g. Q 31:20: “Have you 
not seen that God has subjected to you 
whatsoever is in the heavens and the earth, 
and he has lavished upon you his benefits 
(nt‘amahu), outward and inward” (cf. 

Q 2:29; 22:65). 

Possession of worldly goods by people 
entails responsibilities, which are stipulated 
in the numerous passages of the Quran 
that constitute the foundation of the legal 
norms pertaining to property rights under 
Islam (see LAW AND THE QUR’AN). The rich 
are enjoined by God to share their wealth 
with the poor (see POVERTY AND THE 
POOR) generously but not to squander it 
either: “And give the kinsman his right, 
and the needy, and the traveler (see JouR- 
NEY); and never squander; the squanderers 
are brothers of the satans” (Q 17:26-7). 
Wives, “those of weak intellect,” and or- 
phans (q.v.) are entitled to their share in 
the property of their husbands and guard- 
ians (se@ MARRIAGE AND DIVORGE; FAMILY; 
MAINTENANCE AND UPKEEP; GUARDIAN- 
sHIP), who are commanded to treat them 
equitably (Q 4:4-6; see JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE). In one instance, the injunction 
to share one’s wealth with others appears 
alongside the two principal articles of the 
Islamic creed — an eloquent evidence of 
its importance for the nascent faith: 
“Believe in God and his messenger (q.v.), 
and expend what he has made you stew- 
ards of; for those of you who have believed 
and expended is (in store) a great reward” 
(Q 57:7; cf. 24:33; see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
JIHAD). Statements such as this one make it 
abundantly clear that all worldly posses- 
sions held by human beings ultimately be- 
long to and come from God, who lends 
them to his servants for appointed terms. 
Therefore, hoarding what is effectively 
God’s property for one’s private gain 1s 
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strongly condemned: “Those who hoard 
gold and silver and do not expend them 
in the way of God (see ALMSGIVING; 
usuRy) — to them give the good tidings of 
a painful chastisement (see CHASTISEMENT 
AND PUNISHMENT), the day they shall be 
heated in the fire of jahannam (see HELL 
AND HELLFIRE) and therewith their 
foreheads and their sides and their backs 
shall be branded: “This is what you 
hoarded for yourselves: therefore taste 
you now what you were treasuring!’” 

(Q 9:34-5): 

The Quran contains a number of stipu- 
lations regarding the proper relations 
between male and female slaves (“those 
whom your right hands own”) and their 
masters, in everyday life and at manumis- 
sion (see SLAVES AND SLAVERY; GENDER; 
WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN). Within the 
household, the masters are commanded to 
treat their human property kindly (Q 4:3, 
25, 36; 16:71; 24:33, 59, etc.; see SOCIAL 
RELATIONS). At manumission, the owners 
are enjoined to “contract them [freed 
slaves] accordingly... and give them of the 
wealth of God that he has given you” 

(Q 24:33). Again, the idea is that, in the 
final account, all wealth and possessions 
come from God, who lends them tempo- 
rarily to his servants. 

In the later exegetical tradition (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) pertaining to passages that deal 
with divine sovereignty over the world, one 
finds a debate over the semantic nuances of 
malik, “owner, possessor,” as opposed to 
malik, “sovereign, king.” At issue with 
medieval commentators was the respective 
scope of each of these terms. Some (Abi 
‘Ubayd, d. 224/838, and al-Mubarrad, 

d. 285/808) argued that the latter was 
more encompassing (ablagh), as the king’s 
(malik) writ overrules the sovereignty of 
any individual owner (maltk) within his 
realm (mulk). Others (al-Zamakhshart, 
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d. 538/1144) considered the word “owner” 
(malik) to be more comprehensive when 
applied to God, in so far as he can be 
regarded as the ultimate “owner” of all 
human beings, be they kings or common- 
ers. Hence, the title “owner” is more com- 
prehensive than “king” when applied to 
God, while the title “king” is more com- 
prehensive than “owner” when applied to 
human beings (Tabarst, Majma‘, 1, 97-8). 
According to al-Shawkani, each term car- 
ries connotations that are unique to it and 
missing from its counterpart; therefore the 
dispute around their respective scope is 
futile. From the viewpoint of the Ash‘ari 
doctrine (see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN) 
of divine attributes, however, the term 
maltk, “owner,” when it is applied to God, 
should be regarded as his attribute of 
action (sia li-fiihi). The term malik (“king, 
sovereign”), on the other hand, should be 
seen as an attribute of the divine essence 
(sifa i-dhatihi; Shawkani, Tafsty, i, 71). 

In his “rationalist” commentary on the 
Quran the great Muslim theologian and 
exegete Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210) 
argues that God’s status as the “sovereign” 
(malik) of the universe indicates that he is 
located outside it, since he cannot be “sov- 
ereign of himself.” This conclusion, in his 
view, is corroborated by Q 19:93, according 
to which “None is there in the heavens and 
earth, but comes to the all-merciful as a 
worshipper (abd).” If, argues al-R4z1, 
everything on earth and in heaven wor- 
ships God, he of necessity should be 
located outside and above it, for otherwise 
he would have been the worshipper of 
himself, which is logically impossible (cf. 
Razi, Tafsi, xxi, 255-6). For the accusation 
of the “possession” of humans by malevo- 
lent forces, see JINN; INSANITY; OPPOSITION 
TO MUHAMMAD. 
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Post-Enlightenment Academic 
Study of the Qur'an 


The modern study of the Qur'an, meaning 
thereby “the critical dispassionate (i.e. non- 
polemical) search for knowledge, uncon- 
strained by ecclesiastical institutional 
priorities” (Rippin, Qur’an. Style and contents, 
xin. 2), insofar as it is a living tradition of 
learning and the basis of all contemporary 
research, cannot be assessed in its entirety 
in a single entry. Rather, the present entry 
can merely aim at specifying the major 
trends of research and the overall develop- 
ment of modern scholarship. ‘The selective 
bibliography below is limited to writings 
of a general character, collections of 
papers and literature dealing specifically 
with the modern study of the Qur'an and 
its methodology. 

The study of the Qur'an has never 
ceased being a primary concern in the 
realm of Islamic studies during the past 
two centuries. Given the outstanding 
importance of the Qur’an in Islam, it is 
likely to remain so in the future. The 
interest of scholars in the Qur'an, how- 
ever, has shifted its center of attention 
from time to time, depending on the pre- 
vailing Zeitgeist as well as on the ensuing 
challenges and results of ongoing 


research. 
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Nineteenth century 
The academic study of the Qur’an in the 
West around the middle of the nineteenth 
century was largely stimulated and influ- 
enced by two German works, G. Weil’s 
ENistorisch-kritische Einleitung (1844") and Th. 
Noldeke’s Geschichte des Qorans (1860'). Both 
writings, but above all Néldeke’s, set new 
standards for future research and went 
beyond the achievements of previous lit- 
erature. As an illustration of the contem- 
porary state of the art in Europe, suffice to 
say that, in 1846, Solvet’s Introduction a la 
lecture du Coran merely offered to the French 
public a new translation of G. Sale’s 
Preliminary discourse (this discourse was part 
of Sale’s influential book The Koran com- 
monly called Alcoran of Mohammed... to which 
is prefixed a preliminary discourse, which had 
already been published in London in 
1734; See PRE-I800 PREOCGUPATIONS OF 
QuR’ANIC sTuDIEs). The treatise of Sale 
offers a general overview of the contents of 
the Qur’an, the basic tenets of the Muslim 
faith (q.v.; see also CREEDS) and a rough 
sketch of pre-Islamic Arabia and the de- 
velopments of early Islam (see PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QURAN; AGE OF IGNOR- 
ANCE). In itself, it draws mainly on material 
contained in E. Pococke’s Specimen historiae 
arabum (1650) but more importantly, and in 
marked difference to the accounts of Weil 
and Noéldeke, Sale does not yet treat the 
text of the Quran in its own right nor does 
he deal in detail with the formal, linguistic 
and stylistic elements of the text. 

G, Weil in his Historisch-kritische Einleitung, 
which is only a short treatise that devotes 
some forty pages to the Qur’an as such, 
took up the Muslim division between 
Meccan and Medinan siiras (see CHRON- 
OLOGY AND THE QUR'AN; MEGGA; MEDINA) 
in order to establish a chronological frame- 
work of revelation (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION; OCCASIONS OF REVELATION). 


In doing so, he became the first to attempt 
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a reassessment of the traditional dating of 
the stiras and to divide the Meccan mate- 
rial into three further periods, something 
which was then fully elaborated and 
improved upon by Noldeke. Although 
Weil and Noldeke considered matters of 
content while establishing a chronologi- 
cal order of revelation for the Meccan 
stiras — e.g. similarity of content and ter- 
minology in individual siiras was seen as 
evidence for their mutual correlation and 
their approximate time of origin — both 
scholars also stressed the importance of 
formal and linguistic elements of the 
quranic text for defining the criteria 
according to which the three Meccan 
periods could be distinguished (see e.g. 
FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QURAN; 
OATHS; RHETORIC AND THE QURAN; 
EXHORTATIONS). This four-period dating 
system, consisting of three Meccan periods 
and the Medinan period, proved influential 
for decades to come. It considerably in- 
fluenced the future conceptual analysis of 
the Meccan segments of the Qur'an and 
even led to the re-arrangement of the 
Meccan siiras in a number of twentieth- 
century translations of the Qur'an in west- 
ern languages (cf: Blachére, Jntroduction, 

247 f.) and was also initially adopted for 
the French translation by R. Blachére. The 
idea of re-arranging the text of the 
Quran, including the division of single 
stiras into unities of differing chronological 
status, ultimately led to the complex un- 
dertaking of R. Bell in his translation of 
the Qur'an “with a critical re-arrangement 
of the Surahs” (1937-9; see also below; 

see TRANSLATIONS OF THE QUR'AN). 

Of the studies mentioned so far, Nol- 
deke’s Geschichte des Qorans (GQ), since its 
appearance in a second enlarged edition 
in the first decades of the twentieth 
century — considerably augmented by 
three other scholars — has proven to be 


the decisive standard text to which all 
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modern scholars interested in the Qur’an 
must refer. It is still a helpful tool today, 
especially as many of its shortcomings have 
been detected, discussed and revised. ‘The 
elaboration of the four-period dating sys- 
tem is presented in the first volume of Ge. 
The second volume, written by Néldeke’s 
pupil F. Schwally, contains a detailed anal- 
ysis of the collection of the Qur'an (q.v.; 
see also CODICES OF THE QUR'AN; MUSHAE). 
The third volume, by G. Bergstrasser and 
O. Pretzl, treats the history of the qur’anic 
text and is mainly concerned with variant 
readings and the later-established “read- 
ings” (qua at) known from Islamic tradition 
(see READINGS OF THE QUR’AN). 

In some sense, the third volume of 
eg can be considered as the indispensable 
preliminary to the final task of an edition 
of the Quran according to the most exact- 
ing standards of the philological method, 
that is, an edition based on ancient manu- 
scripts, the entire available Islamic litera- 
ture on the subject (see TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES OF QURANIC STUDY) and, 
most importantly, accompanied by a criti- 
cal apparatus that would list all known 
variant readings and orthographical pecu- 
liarities (cf. Bergstrasser, Plan eines Appa- 
ratus Criticus). Nothing, however, has 
come of this and an edition of the Qur'an 
that follows the above-mentioned critical 
methodology remains a desideratum. ‘The 
final contribution of research in this direc- 
tion, pre-dating the publication of the 
third volume of Gg by one year, is Jeffery’s 
Materials for the history of the text of the Quran 
(1937). Since then, individual contributions 
for the history of the text have been made 
in a number of articles but no major work 
has been published which would offer a 
synthesis of the material. Also, ancient 
manuscripts of the Qur'an, going back to 
the first and second Islamic centuries, and 
which have become known in the mean- 
time, have not yet been published properly 
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and still await detailed analysis (cf. Puin, 
Observations). It is noteworthy, however, 
that in his multi-volume Arabic-German 
edition of the Qur’an (Giitersloh 1990 f.) 
A.Th. Khoury decided to include many 
variant readings in the commentary, al- 
though he made no effort to be compre- 
hensive (the contributions of Antoine Isaac 
Silvestre de Sacy, the first European to 
study al-Dani, and those of Edmund Beck 
for the study of the variant readings of the 
Quran should likewise not be overlooked). 
Noldeke’s eg and the work of Schwally, 
Bergstrasser and Pretzl shaped in any case 
much of the modern study of the Qur'an 
in its later developments, directing it 
mainly towards the study of the formal, 
stylistic and linguistic aspects of the text, as 
well as towards the study of the terminol- 
ogy of the Qur’an and to its semantic and 
conceptual analysis. Yet many topics of 
future research were, as seems natural, not 
yet raised in the Gg. It is also important to 
note that Noldeke’s pioneering work, not- 
withstanding its undeniable scientific mer- 
its, is littered with less-than-sympathetic 
remarks about what he (as well as other 
Orientalists of his formation and genera- 
tion) thought of the scripture to which 
he devoted his studies, in particular its 
aesthetic qualities (see Wild, Die schauer- 
liche. .. Ode). In this respect, his generation 
stood too much under the spell of ancient 
literature which pervaded the minds of 
nineteenth-century European philologists 
and which made them incapable of truly 
appreciating texts stemming from different 
cultural contexts. The nearest Noldeke 
came to esteeming the Arabic literary heri- 
tage was in his fondness for pre-Islamic 
poetry, in which he discovered a likeness 
between the Bedouin (q.v.) worldview and 
that of the ancient Germanic tribes (see 
also POETRY AND POETS; ARABS). In many 
of their judgments on the Qur'an, how- 
ever, Noldeke and his successors come 
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perilously close to TI. Carlyle’s famous 
statement, “it is a toilsome reading as I 
ever undertook. A wearisome confused 
jumble, crude, incondite; endless iterations, 
long-windedness, entanglement (...). 
Nothing but a sense of duty could carry 
any European through the Koran” (On 
heroes, 86 f.). The modern study of the 
Quran during the last part of the twen- 
tieth century has contributed much to 
changing this attitude, yet the works of the 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
scholars were chiefly responsible for the 
fact that only in the recent past did it be- 
come widely acknowledged in the West 
that the Qur'an could be esteemed as a 
piece of highly artful literature, possessing 
considerable and distinctive aesthetical 
qualities, as well as beauty of expression. 
Another shortcoming of the Gg, and per- 
haps the one that most limits its merits 
from our viewpoint, is the relatively mar- 
ginal role accorded to Islamic learning 
and heritage. ‘This is not to be seen as an 
entirely negative factor, or only as a draw- 
back, because, for one thing, to begin to 
treat the Qur'an as a text in its own right 
and to attempt to judge and evaluate it on 
its own premises, independently of what 
the Islamic scholarly tradition had to 
offer, was a great step forward in the 
understanding of the Quran. Further- 
more, the Arabic literature available to 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
scholars was very limited and simply insuf- 
ficient, if compared to today’s wealth of 
accessible material. Yet this method of set- 
ting aside or overriding, if necessary, the 
data of the Islamic tradition in favor of the 
intrinsic evidence of the qur’anic text man- 
ifests a major methodological flaw. The 
reason for that is the eclectic, and therefore 
often arbitrary, use made of the Islamic 
tradition. On the one hand, the Gg authors 
often did not follow the Islamic tradition 


concerning the origin, chronology, order 
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and semantic value of the textual consti- 
tuents of the Qur’an but, on the other 
hand, in trying to establish an independent 
framework and in attempting a fresh in- 
terpretation of the qur’anic event, they did 
take the Islamic tradition into account. 
Within the context of this latter approach, 
the tradition was especially consulted on 
two accounts: for the qur’anic depictions of 
the historical circumstances of the revela- 
tion (viz. the life of the Prophet and the 
vicissitudes of his community; see sIRA 

AND THE QUR'AN) and for the details found 
in classical Islamic works elucidating the 
emergence of the Qur’an as a document in 
a historically definable context. Noldeke 
himself had become aware of this problem 
through his acquaintance with the studies 
by H. Lammens, whose writings emphasize 
the non-historicity of the Islamic tradition 
and, consequently, the futility of making 
use of it at all. Néldeke thus felt compelled 
to defend the value of the Islamic tradition 
in historical matters and stressed that the 
Medinan period, at least, was “in the clear 
light of history 
nach Jathrib betreten wir hell historischen 
Boden,” Die Tradition, 165). The meth- 


odological flaw involved here is, however, 
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undeniable. Disclosing this weakness and 
its wide-reaching implications was to 
become a distinctive feature of the modern 
study of the Qur’an during the twentieth 
century. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century 
is marked by an increasing number of trea- 
tises produced in the wake of Weil and 
Noldeke. Many of those are distinguished 
by the fact that they adopt the principles 
of research developed by the German 
Orientalists but reach different conclu- 
sions. This is the case — to name but a 
few — with the respective writings of 
W. Muir, A. Rodwell, H. Grimme and 
H. Hirschfeld. Although these scholars 
came to different and conflicting conclu- 
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sions, all (with the debatable exception of 
Rodwell) certainly enhanced the critical 
study of the Qur’an along the lines of 
philological research. Muir and Rodwell, 
in their treatises of 1878, each developed 

a chronological sequence and re-arrange- 
ment of the stiras. Muir’s re-arrangement 
distinguishes six different periods, propos- 
ing five Meccan periods, which he defined 
by recourse to the successive stages of 
Muhammad’s career as a prophet (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). Grimme, 
on the contrary, attempted to order the 
stiras on the basis of doctrinal character- 
istics, with only two Meccan periods and 
one Medinan (cf. Watt-Bell, Introduction, 
112). Finally, Hirschfeld, in his New researches 
into the composition and exegesis of the Qoran 
(1902) introduced still another sequence of 
the qur’anic passages. This scheme is like- 
wise based on the content of the stiras and 
their respective messages, which were as- 
signed by Hirschfeld to one of six “modes” 
(confirmatory, declamatory, narrative, 
descriptive, legislative, parable). 

In contrast to the preceding studies, in 
which the stiras (q.v.) were largely taken for 
granted as textual unities and thus as enti- 
ties of the same origin and chronological 
status, Rodwell and Hirschfeld also tried to 
identify single passages within the stiras 
that belong together thematically and 
hence also chronologically. This idea 
was then carried forward and imple- 
mented, in varying degrees, by R. Bell 
and R. Blachere. In Bell’s re-arrangement 
of the siiras, incorporated into his transla- 
tion of the Quran, he not only tried to 
break the siiras up into short coherent pas- 
sages but even into single verses (q.v.) or 
verse groupings. ‘This was done according 
to his famous hypothesis that all stiras had 
undergone various processes of revision 
and that during the collection of the 
Quran the leaves or papers that contained 
the text were partially disordered. He also 
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suggested that something written on the 
back of these papers was then, by mistake 
as it were, inserted in the context of a siira 
to which it did not belong (see Watt-Bell, 
Introduction, 101-7; also Merrill, Bell’s criti- 
cal analysis; Bell’s evidence for his dissec- 
tions of the single siiras is available in 
greater detail in his posthumously pub- 
lished Commentary). Less radically, Blachére 
in the first edition of his translation of the 
Quran (1947-51) adopted, with minor 
modifications, the chronological scheme of 
the Meccan siras as laid down in Gg and 
thus produced his own “reclassement des 
sourates.” This scheme, however, was 
abolished in the second edition (1956) 

and Blachére retained the traditional 
(Islamic) order. 

It needs to be emphasized that none of 
the studies carried out during the second 
half of the nineteenth century ever 
reached the influence of Ndldeke’s cg in 
modern scholarship; nor were their results 
accepted as easily and widely. This is 
doubtless because Noldeke’s initial peri- 
odization and the ensuing evaluation of 
the qur’anic text on the basis of his chron- 
ology steers the middle course between 
being too indiscriminate on the one hand 
and being too sophisticated on the other. 
Compared to that, Muir’s six periods or 
Hirschfeld’s six “modes” seem somewhat 
over-detailed and thus of difficult applica- 
tion in further research. Another reason for 
the dominance of Noldeke’s scheme in 
modern scholarship has been the fact that 
the second edition of Gg appeared only 
after the publication of the late nineteenth- 
century treatises and thus already includes 
the critical discussion or even refutation of 
rival accounts. What is more, given the 
hypothetical nature of every such recon- 
struction of the origin of the Qur'an, 
which is based on circumstantial evidence 
drawn primarily from formal, linguistic 


and stylistic features, the more detailed the 
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proposed partition of the qur’anic text, the 
more difficult it is to argue for both its ac- 
curacy and its ability to do justice to other 
sorts of reasonable hypotheses. Having 
proposed a dissection of the qur’anic text 
into tiny passages of accidental sequence 
and thus rendering a meaningful recon- 
struction of its internal chronology virtu- 
ally impossible, R. Bell then faced this 
problem in its most extreme form. 

From the present point of view, therefore, 
the late nineteenth-century and early twen- 
tieth-century attempts at rearranging the 
qur’anic text do not seem very convincing. 
The character of most such rearrange- 
ments is too hypothetical to be assessed 
properly. Also, there is essentially no evi- 
dence that is extra-qur’anic but contem- 
poraneous with the period of qur’anic 
origins that could validate or refute the 
proposed hypotheses. We are thus left 
with the impression that much of what 
was said in favor of a certain rearrange- 
ment of the qur’anic text often does not 
appear improbable — but neither is there 
any compelling evidence for its validity. 
One final drawback of first establishing a 
chronological order of the qur’anic 
textual material and then attempting its 
interpretation on the very basis of this 
scheme has been summarized by 
A. Rippin (Qur‘an. Style and contents, xxii) 
as follows: 


Using the chronological framework pro- 
duces a systematic picture of the develop- 
ment of semantic information which may 
then be used to re-date elements which do 
not fit into the basic scheme. Certainly 
such a method has its circularity (...), but it 
is often held out that such a study might 
prove persuasive if it combined a number 
of such thematic and semantic elements to 
produce a single cohesive and coherent 
pattern; a study of this type, however, has 
not yet been undertaken. 
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It is not by accident, therefore, that the 
majority of studies pertaining to the form 
and structure of the Qur'an and to single 
stiras conducted since the second half of 
the twentieth century no longer try to 
establish a fixed chronological order or 
rearrangement of siiras, on whatever 
basis. Rather, such studies tend to limit 
themselves to phenomenological de- 
scription of the qur’anic wording (Miiller, 
Untersuchungen), re-propose the unity of the 
Meccan siiras as distinctive and not in- 
cidentally composed entities (Neuwirth, 
Studien) or attempt to solve problems of 
textual coherence by recourse to the vast 
Islamic literature on the subject (Nagel, 
Einschiibe; see TEXTUAL GRITIGISM OF THE 
QUR'AN). 

Before concluding the survey of nine- 
teenth-century scholarship, it must be 
stressed that the dominant trend in 
quranic studies, namely the reconstruc- 
tion of the textual history of the Quran 
chiefly on the basis of its internal features 
and with the assistance of the Islamic 
tradition for its historical context, is less 
noticeable in works concerned with the 
history of early Islam, in particular the life 
of the Prophet. Clearly, the Qur'an plays a 
major role in this field too, being the foun- 
dational document of the new religion. 
The best example of such scholarship, one 
that drew upon the Islamic tradition and 
the bulk of the exegetical material (as far 
as it was known at the time and much 
more than was done in the works reviewed 
above) is probably A. Sprenger’s three- 
volume biography of Muhammad (1869). 
Here, Sprenger went a long way towards 
combining the qur’anic data with the lore 
of tradition. In this, he was much assisted 
by the sources at his disposition in Indian 
libraries. Although both form and con- 
tent of the Qur’an are not to the fore in 
Sprenger’s study, it nevertheless contains 
much that directly pertains to the study of 
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the Qur'an. Sprenger’s study is thus, in this 
respect, far ahead of other writings of his 
time but his work was never granted the 
place in the modern study of the Qur’an it 
justly deserves. 

The heritage of Western nineteenth- 
century scholarship on the Qur’4n was to 
determine the course that modern research 
took during the first half of the twentieth 
century. Some lines of continuity and last- 
ing influence have already been men- 
tioned: for example, the quest for the role 
of Islamic tradition in establishing the 
external and contextual framework for 
the historical process of the revelation, or 
Bell’s fragmentation of the qur’anic text as 
the ultimate consequence of applying for- 
mal and stylistic criteria in detecting coher- 
ent, if minute, passages of textual and 
thematic unity. The main thrust, however, 
behind nineteenth-century research was 
towards the philological treatment of the 
text, its individual constituents and the in- 
terest in both the significance and origin of 
single terms or concepts. It is along these 
lines that much of the ensuing research 
evolved. 


First half of the twentieth century 
Topics dominant in early twentieth cen- 
tury-scholarship were the linguistic aspects 
of the qur’anic wording, its variant read- 
ings (see READINGS OF THE QUR’AN) and its 
foreign (i.e. of non-Arabic origin) vocabu- 
lary (see FOREIGN VOCABULARY; LAN- 
GUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN), the 
significance of single qur’anic terms and 
concepts, the order and chronology of the 
textual parts and their integrity (see FORM 
AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN; LITERARY 
STRUCTURES OF THE QUR'AN), and the in- 
fluence of the older monotheistic faiths 
upon the content and message of the 
Quran (including the pivotal role of bibli- 
cal and apocryphal lore; see NARRATIVES; 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN; JEWS AND 
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JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). 
One topic that aroused the interest of 
numerous scholars during much of the 
twentieth century was the significance of 
the so-called “mysterious letters” (q.v.) 
which were first dealt with in Néldeke’s 
cg. Many hypotheses as to their possible 
meaning were then advanced, starting 
with O. Loth and leading to the extensive 
articles by H. Bauer and E. Goossens. 
Before that, we find the remarks made by 
H. Hirschfeld in his New researches, and fur- 
ther contributions were added by A. Jones, 
M. Seale and J. Bellamy. It is fair to say, 
however, that no truly convincing solution 
to the origin and relevance of the “mysteri- 
ous letters” has yet been found, although 
many hypotheses which were advanced do 
not lack ingenuity and demanded much 
effort in order to establish them. Interest in 
this subject abated in recent years and few 
new hypotheses have been put forward 
since (cf. Massey, Mystery letters). 
Another thread of research which had its 
origins in the late nineteenth century and 
was then carried on for many decades in 
the twentieth century concerns the lan- 
guage used in the Qur'an and, by implica- 
tion, the language originally spoken by the 
Prophet. ‘The subject was raised to promi- 
nence by K. Vollers who in his Volkssprache 
und Schrifisprache im alten Arabien argued that 
the Qur'an was first recited in colloquial 
Arabic lacking the case-endings, whereas 
the known text of the Qur’an was a result 
of the work of later philologists trying to 
purge the wording from all traces of dia- 
lect and to generate a text conforming to 
the rules of classical Arabic, the language 
used by the ancient poets. This view found 
some adherents (P. Kahle, G. Liiling) but 
was more often rejected (e.g. R. Geyer, Th. 
Noldeke, F. Schwally). Since then it has 
been largely agreed upon, following a 
number of further articles and discussions 


in monographs exploring the ramifications 
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of this argument (e.g, R. Blachére [Histoire 
1, 66-82], C. Rabin, J. Flick /Arabiya/), that 
the original language of the Qur'an, in 
accordance with what we find in the 
standard text, consists more or less of the 
so-called koiné used in inter-tribal commu- 
nication and ancient poetry, with some 
traces of the Meccan dialect left in the 
peculiarities of the qur’anic orthography 
(see ORTHOGRAPHY; DIALECTS; ARABIC 
LANGUAGE} ORALITY AND WRITING IN 
ARABIA). 

Both the detailed study of the “mysteri- 
ous letters” as well as the quest for the orig- 
inal language of the Qur'an clearly betray 
the language-oriented direction of much of 
modern research after the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The outcome of both 
fields of study may seem, especially if one 
considers the intellectual labor involved, 
rather disappointing: the “mysterious let- 
ters” have remained mysterious, though 
less unfamiliar, and the present linguistic 
form of the Qur'an is widely accepted as 
being that from the time of its origin on- 
wards. Much more promising, therefore, 
proved the interest twentieth-century 
scholars took in the terms used in the 
Quran. Here a field of study was opened, 
yet not without having antecedents during 
the late nineteenth century, which offered 
the possibility of combining interest in lin- 
guistic features with a closer study of the 
message of the Quran, as both are inevi- 
tably linked to each other in the semantic 
potential of single terms. Among the first 
writings in this field, preparing the way for 
further research in the twentieth century, 
were the Arabic-English glossary of the 
Quran by J. Penrice (Dictionary, 1873) and 
the analysis of commercial terms used in 
the Quran and their relation to qur’anic 
theology by Ch. Torrey (Commercial- 
theological terms, 1892; see TRADE AND 
GOMMERCE; THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). 


The studies which then appeared in the 
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first half of the twentieth century shifted 
their interest to the etymological back- 
ground of qur’anic key-terms, their con- 
nections to the use in earlier monotheist 
religions and the proper names found in 
the Quran. The most influential and 
stimulating writings in this regard are 
the relevant passages in J. Horovitz’s 
Koranische Untersuchungen (1926), as well as 
A. Mingana’s “Syriac influence” (1927), 
K. Ahrens’s Christliches tm Qoran (1930) and 
A. Jeffery’s Foreign vocabulary (1938). 
Interestingly, the shift in the study of 
terms and concepts towards their possible 
origin in Jewish, Christian or Judaeo- 
Christian usage reflects the growth of an 
area of study which might be said to be the 
true novelty of early twentieth-century 
scholarship on the Qur'an. Turning away 
from a purely language-centered approach 
or the attempt to understand the qur’anic 
message intrinsically on the sole basis of its 
textual constituents and stylistic phenom- 
ena, the quranic terms, narrations, legal 
prescriptions (see COMMANDMENTS; LAW 
AND THE QUR’AN), elements of eschatology 
(q.v.) and theology were now increasingly 
compared to, and set into relation with, 
corresponding items in the Jewish and 
Christian traditions. Although the problem 
of the exact relationship of emergent 
Islam and its Prophet with Judaism and 
Christianity had already been raised by A. 
Geiger (Was hat Mohammed), A. Sprenger 
(Mohammad’s Zusammenkunft), and Th. 
Noldeke (Hatte Muhammad christliche 
Lehrer), no immediate attempt had been 
made to trace the tokens of Jewish and 
Christian influence on nascent Islam in the 
Quran. Beginning with Hirschfeld’s 
Jiidische Elemente (1878) and Schapiro’s (in- 
complete) Haggadische Elemente (1907), how- 
ever, this approach soon developed into a 
major area of study through the mono- 
graphs by W. Rudolph (1922), H. Speyer 
(1931), J. Walker (1931) and D. Sidersky 
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(1933). More importantly still, the field of 
quranic studies at this point merged with 
the more generally-oriented and less 
Quran-centered history of early Islam, a 
field in which two influential writings had 
appeared just at that time, namely R. Bell’s 
The origin of Islam in tts Christian environment 
(1926) and Ch. Torrey’s The Jewish founda- 
tion of Islam (1933). 

Without exaggeration, the research into 
the supposed Jewish or Christian roots of 
early Islam and hence of its scripture may 
be said to be the lasting heritage of early 
twentieth-century quranic studies, having 
had by far the most wide-reaching influ- 
ence until the present day. Although only 
few would today claim either that Islam 
came into being in a predominantly 
Christian environment or that its founda- 
tions are predominantly Jewish, the re- 
search carried out in order to support these 
assertions did indeed produce much evi- 
dence for the actual relationship between 
the monotheistic faiths. In addition, the 
studies generated during the first decades 
of the twentieth century drew attention to 
the great amount of biblical lore which we 
find in the Qur'an and sharpened our view 
of how biblical and apocryphal material is 
adapted and presented in the Qur'an. With 
much-reduced claims as to the origin of 
Islam and its scripture or its historical in- 
debtedness towards Judaism and 
Christianity, the study of the interrelated- 
ness of the three great monotheistic re- 
ligions and their scriptures has never 
stopped, producing many writings in the 
1950s (D. Masson, J. Henninger, J. Jomier, 
A. Katsh) and beyond (K. Cragg, M. Seale, 
U. Bonanate). This approach was accom- 
panied by research into the connection of 
the qur’anic message to Near Eastern 
realms of a more marginal nature 
(Qumran, Samaritan Judaism) and to the 
pre-Islamic pagan Arab religion (see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; PILGRIMAGE; 
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IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). In the latter 
half of the twentieth century, a number of 
monographs were published concerning 
various biblical figures — such as Adam 
(see ADAM AND EVE), Abraham (q.v.) and 
Mary (q.v.) and, above all, Jesus (q.v.) — as 
portrayed in the Qur'an (M. Hayek, 
H. Michaud, G. Parrinder, H. Raisanen, 
N. Robinson /Christ in Islam], O. Schu- 
mann). The quest for the presence of 
Jewish and Christian elements in the 
Qur'an is likely to continue in the time to 
come under the aegis of an increasingly 
active inter-confessional dialogue. 
Reviewing the field of Western qur’anic 
studies in the first half of the twentieth 
century, one will become aware of the fact 
that, with the notable exception of the 
aforementioned study of Jewish and 
Christian elements in the Qur'an and the 
revised edition of Gg, no syntheses or all- 
encompassing monographs were produced. 
Rather, scholarship followed different 
tracks of research which either led to a 
great number of interconnected articles, as 
in the case of the mysterious letters or the 
quest for the original language of the 
Quran, or to monographs dealing with a 
particular subject such as the study of the 
origin and etymology of qur’anic terms. In 
this vein, the first half of the twentieth 
century was chiefly a period of research 
into problems of limited range and of a 
fervent collection of data. Putting it some- 
what more positively, one could also say 
that in this time tools for further study 
were devised in a number of thematically 
defined fields which, however, all have their 
bearing on the whole. Another good exam- 
ple of this type of approach is A. Spitaler’s 
Verszahlung des Koran (1935). Therefore, dur- 
ing this period — despite the waging of 
two world wars in the geographic center of 
the academic study of the Qur'an — time 
was not lost in modern quranic studies. 


The 1920s and 1930s can thus be 
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considered a period of the most intense 
and prodigious research concerning the 
Quran, although the majority of its results 
lay scattered in learned journals, academy 
transactions, miscellanea and collections of 
studies. The true amount of what was 
achieved step by step in this period only 
became apparent in post-World War II 
scholarship, after a certain tendency 
towards the accumulation of the widely- 
dispersed material had set in among 


French and British scholars. 


Second half of the twentieth century 
This period is, at its beginning, distin- 
guished by the publication of three influ- 
ential general works dealing with the 
phenomenon of the Qur'an as a whole, 
namely R. Blachére’s introduction to the 
first edition of his translation (1947, in- 
dependently published in 1959), A. Jeffery’s 
The Quran as scripture (1952) and R. Bell’s 
Introduction to the Qur Gn (1953, rev. ed. by 
W.M. Watt in 1970: Watt-Bell, Zntroduction). 
Thus there were now three comprehensive 
and up-to-date monographs available 
which, in many respects, brought together 
the manifold results of scholarship from 
the earlier half of the twentieth century. 
At the same time, the gist of Gg became 
known to the non-German speaking world 
via these writings. For decades to come, the 
books by Bell, Blachére and Jeffery re- 
mained, together with the Gg, the stand- 
ard reference texts for everybody involved 
in qur’anic studies. 

Curiously, but perhaps not surprisingly, 
the monographs by Blachére, Bell and 
Jeffery drew upon much of the earlier 
twentieth-century research and offer in 
many ways a synthesis of the previous 
achievements, yet at the same time their 
writings also mark the end of a still 
homogeneous tradition of scholarship. 
The hallmarks of that tradition were the 
importance of the philological approach 
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and its relative independence, or isolation, 
from many other fields of related interest 
such as anthropology, religious studies, 
social studies and literary criticism. The 
biggest contribution to qur’anic studies had 
been made, up to that time, only by the 
methods of biblical and theological studies. 
It is true that most of the fields like an- 
thropology and religious studies were 
newcomers to Western scholarship in the 
twentieth century and could not be 
expected to be immediately adopted or 
acknowledged by the modern study of the 
Quran. Yet up to the present day, Islamic 
studies generally tends to lag behind the 
developments in fields of related interest, 
something which might, in part, be ex- 
cused by the fact that the rather impen- 
etrable and boundless mass of material of 
all sorts that confronts the scholars of 
Islam does not easily permit them to turn 
their attention towards cognate disciplines. 
As it is, however, the increasing influence 
of relevant disciplines and a steadily grow- 
ing array of new methods, perspectives 
and approaches has characterized the 
modern study of the Quran since the 
second half of the twentieth century. 
Another novel feature of post-war 
quranic studies has been a new interest in 
the actual content of the qur’anic text and 
a changed understanding of how to elu- 
cidate the semantics of qur’anic terms and 
concepts. Both approaches disentangled 
themselves, to varying degrees, from simi- 
lar attempts that were made earlier in the 
twentieth century and showed their prov- 
enance to be the then dominant philologi- 
cal mode of research. As to the first point, 
i.e. the new examination of the contents of 
the Qur’an, one could refer to the writings 
of 'T. O’Shaughnessy, whose studies of 
quranic theology appeared from 1948 
onwards, Similarly, a number of scholars 
set about examining the ethical doctrines 


of the Quran (M. Draz, S. al-Shamma, 
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M.D. Rahbar, D. Bakker, I. Zilio-Grandi; 
see ETHICS AND THE QUR'AN), its eschatol- 
ogy (R. Eklund, S. El-Salih, T. O’Shaugh- 
nessy) or its inherent anthropology 

(J. Bouman, T. Izutsu, J. Jomier, S. Wild). 
Others researched details of communal life 
and ritual (K. Wagtendonk) as present in 
the Qur'an, albeit the first influential study 
of that kind appears to be R. Robert’s 
Social laws of the Quran (1927; see inter alia 
SOCIAL INTERACTIONS; RITUAL AND THE 
QUR’AN; RAMADAN; FASTING). As to the 
second point, i.e. a changed understanding 
of the semantics of qur’anic terms and 
concepts, it is largely agreed upon that the 
pioneering works of T. Izutsu brought 
major progress in the field of semantic 
studies, especially as his approach takes up 
methods of modern linguistics. Izutsu aims 
at analyzing the meaning of terms in con- 
text and does not look for a meaning inher- 
ent in the terms themselves. In doing so, he 
superseded the earlier research carried out 
in the field of semantic studies, although 
Izutsu’s method is only seemingly in direct 
opposition to the former philological 
method and its stress on etymology (cf. 
Rippin, Quran. Style and contents, xvi f.). 

A third, particularly important novelty of 
twentieth-century qur anic studies consists 
in the discovery of the general contextual- 
ity of the qur’anic wording, that is, the 
difficulty of drawing a line between the 
meaning of the text in itself — a concept 
now considered by many as erroneous in 
principle — and the creation of its mean- 
ing(s) in the process of interpretation and 
exegesis (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL; EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: EARLY MODERN AND GON- 
TEMPORARY). The only meaning a text is 
considered to possess is thus the meaning 
which is accorded or ascribed to it in the 
process of actual reception and exegesis. 
From around the middle of the twentieth 
century, therefore, scholars in the field 
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of qur’anic studies tended, hesitantly at 
first, to develop a contextual view of the 
Quran. Consequently, less stress was laid 
on the intrinsic character of the text, the 
meaning of individual terms and the ques- 
tion of the origin of its material, as had 
been the case during the first half of the 
twentieth century. Rather, attention was 
devoted to the ways in which the Qur'an 
was embedded in the wider realm of 
Islamic learning and the emergence of its 
meaning(s) from Islamic tradition and the 
endeavors of the exegetes. This increas- 
ingly led scholars to analyze the close ties 
between the Qur'an and exegesis, Islamic 
tradition (see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN), 
Islamic theology and Arabic philological 
studies devoted to the terminology and 
vocabulary of the Qur'an. This clearly 
signified a major step forward, with the 
result that many elements of the qur’anic 
wording were understood more thoroughly 
and in greater detail by making use of the 
vast quantity of Muslim scholarship deal- 
ing with all facets of the text (see TRADI- 
TIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG STUDY). 
The first immediate outcome of the 
change of perspective in the modern study 
of the Qur'an towards its contextuality and 
the significance of Muslim exegesis was the 
growing interest in qur’anic exegesis. ‘This 
field, of prime importance as it always was 
in the culture of Islam, was up to the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century almost 
wholly, and inexplicably, missing from the 
agenda of Western scholars, with the no- 
table exception of I. Goldziher’s pioneer- 
ing Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung 
(1920) and some dispersed comments in 
the writings of early twentieth-century 
Orientalists. The concentrated and still 
ongoing effort, however, of a large number 
of scholars, especially after the work of 
J. Wansbrough (see below), has resulted in 
considerably more research being done 
in the vast field of Muslim exegesis than in 
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the field of qur’anic studies proper. But as 
said before, it would by now be practically 
impossible to differentiate between the 
study of the Qur'an and the study of its 
exegesis, both being so closely related as to 
permit no meaningful separation between 
these two fields of research. On the con- 
trary, one could even argue that, in con- 
trast to the traditional self-perception of 
modern scholarship, the academic quest 
for the understanding of the Qur'an is in 
itself nothing but a further continuation of 
Muslim exegesis, which, to a certain ex- 
tent, uses different means and is stimulated 
by other guiding principles. The more that 
becomes known of Muslim exegesis, how- 
ever, the closer we are brought to admit 
that there is actually little of what modern 
quranic scholarship claims as its own 
achievement that was unknown before- 
hand or is original to the “modern post- 
enlightenment academic” approach. 
Recognizing the importance of Muslim 
exegesis for the modern study of the 
Quran is also part of a larger discussion 
among scholars. This discussion revolves 
around the question of what role the 
Islamic scholarly tradition can, or should, 
play in the study of the Qur'an and early 
Islam in general, one of the chief matters 
of debate in research of the last quarter of 
the twentieth century. From late nine- 
teenth-century and early twentieth-century 
scholarship, the modern study of the 
Qur’an inherited an approach that tended 
to set the Islamic tradition aside or use it 
only in closely circumscribed areas, such as 
reconstructing the historical context in 
which the revelation took place (see above). 
In contrast to that, later twentieth-century 
research has shown that in Islamic tradi- 
tion and learning, all fields are closely in- 
terrelated and that it might prove difficult, 
if not impossible, to single some of its parts 
out as valuable or historically reliable and 


others as irrelevant. Rather, as a matter of 
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principle, there is no irrelevant or non- 
valuable notice which might not further 
our understanding of the whole. This is 
not to say that some parts of that tradition 
may not indeed be more valuable or his- 
torically accurate than others but, as most 
scholars would admit, we are lacking the 
necessary means to decide in the majority 
of cases whether this is true of a certain 
piece of tradition or not. 

The growing familiarity of Western 
scholars with the immense wealth of mate- 
rial stemming from the formative and clas- 
sical periods of Islam and pertaining more 
or less directly to the historical context of 
early Islam and the coming into being of 
the Qur’an has also generated another 
important insight: namely, that only a 
small part of the available material, if col- 
lated and seen together with all relevant 
bits and pieces, seems to allow a single 
historical reconstruction which might be 
considered reasonably more certain than 
others. M. Cook (Early Muslim dogma, 155 f£.) 
has called this the “indefinite tolerance of 
the source-material for radically different 
historical interpretations,” which is why we 
“know how to maintain rival theories; but 
we can do little to decide between them.” 
The methodologies, however, which are 
capable of discerning the value, or ten- 
dency, of the source material have become 
more refined in the past years and the 
study of early Islamic tradition is a vivid 
topic in recent research. It is here that 
qur’anic studies has come into close con- 
tact with the study of the life of the 
Prophet and the history of his community. 
Given that the Quran as a historical docu- 
ment cannot be understood irrespective of 
the setting of its genesis, this merging of 
qur’anic studies with the quest for the evo- 
lution of early Islam is bound to remain an 
important element of future research. 

In some sense, the perceived need to con- 
front the qur’anic data with everything that 
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is known from the Islamic tradition about 
the historical context of revelation in order 
to elucidate the significance and meaning 
of the Quran runs parallel to the urge to- 
wards incorporating data from the exegeti- 
cal tradition. For this latter trend aims at 
the elucidation of the Qur’an’s significance 
and meaning via the semantic universe 
created by the Muslim exegetes. Although 
the implications of the studies of J. Wans- 
brough, A. Rippin and U. Rubin have still 
to be worked out fully, their work shows 
that the exegetical tradition may eventu- 
ally prove vital for establishing the very 
textual history of the Qur'an during the 
first decades of Islam and for understand- 
ing the origin of Islam itself. Both these 
developments — the turn towards tradition 
and towards Muslim exegesis — in the 
modern study of the Quran are ultimately 
the result of the basic insight within later 
twentieth-century scholarship, that a non- 
contextual understanding of the Qur’an 
will prove impossible and its attempt futile. 
One is obliged to add that the opposite 
attempt has been made — to clarify the 
material of Islamic tradition and its depic- 
tion of early Islam by starting with the 
quranic data and not vice versa, notably 
by R. Paret and W.M. Watt. Yet this has 
merely shown that the “historical” refer- 
ences contained in the Qur'an and those 
which might tell us something about the 
context of its revelation are too limited and 
ambiguous in meaning to permit a large- 
scale use of the Qur'an for the reconstruc- 
tion of the setting and context of its 
origination. 

Apart from the exegetical tradition and 
the source material concerning the life of 
the Prophet and the history of early Islam, 
later twentieth-century qur’anic studies 
also drew attention to the relations be- 
tween the Quran and the fields of juris- 
prudence and legal theory (J. Burton, 

M. Schédller). In this respect, it is hoped 
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that the attitudes of early Muslim legal 
scholars towards the qur’anic text and the 
use they made of it may tell us something 
about the role of the Qur'an in early 
Islamic society and hence allow the forma- 
tion of an idea of the function(s) it fulfilled 
in its original setting. This could also bear 
upon the problem of its presumed time 
and place of origin, a matter which has 
been put into question in twentieth-cen- 
tury scholarship (see below). In the same 
vein, the modern study of the Qur’4n in 
the second half of the twentieth century 
returned to the philological study of the 
Qur’an, yet with more stress on the aspects 
of grammar and syntax and less on the 
semantic properties of the text (A. Ambros, 
M. Chouémi, Cl. Gilliot [Les citations], 

F. Leemhuis, W. Reuschel, R. Talmon, 

C. Versteegh; see GRAMMAR AND THE 
QUR’AN; LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QuR’AN; but cf. also the ground-breaking 
work of A. Neuwirth, who focuses less on a 
philological/atomistic approach than on 
philological analysis of individual stiras 

as paralleling elements of monotheistic 
liturgy; cf. FORM AND STRUCTURE OF 

THE QURAN; RHETORIC AND THE 

QUR’AN); a computer-aided analysis of 

the entire text of the Quran along mor- 
phological, grammatical and syntactical 
features is presently in preparation (cf. 
Edzard, Perspektiven, 350 f.; see COMPU- 
TERS AND THE QUR'AN). In returning to 
the linguistic analysis of the qur’anic word- 
ing, a huge advance was made over the 
achievements of early twentieth-century 
scholarship. This is not only because the 
wealth of relevant Arabic literature now 
available compares so favorably with that 
of the earlier part of the twentieth century. 
Rather, it is chiefly because the vast Arabic 
grammatical and philological tradition, 
still largely unexplored and virtually inac- 
cessible to the non-specialist, has now be- 
come the object of serious scrutiny. This 
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thread of research also serves as an impor- 
tant corrective to recent work which, under 
the weight of theoretical models, new 
approaches and methodological premises, 
carries the risk of losing touch with the 
linguistic side of the Qur'an whose study 
is, after all, a basic requirement for its ad- 


equate understanding and interpretation. 


Unresolved proposals 
The last novelty of later twentieth-century 
qur anic studies to mention is the publica- 
tion of some hypotheses regarding the 
origin of the Qur’an which contest the 
Islamic tradition as well as the results of 
modern scholarship. The value of these 
hypotheses, some of which had a greater 
influence on the academic discussion than 
others, is still a matter of debate and is 
likely to remain so. Most scholars of Islam, 
however, presently concur that none of 
these hypotheses will eventually prove cor- 
rect. Yet it must be admitted that, to date, 
no large-scale refutation of any of them 
has been produced; nor can all the argu- 
ments put forward be dismissed very easily. 
The positive effect, in any case, of the pro- 
posed hypotheses has been one of resus- 
citating the modern study of the Qur’an 
and stimulating increased efforts in that 
direction. The current state of affairs, 
perhaps even the very fact of this ency- 
clopedia, is the welcome result of this 
stimulus. 

The first study to challenge the conven- 
tional view regarding the origin of the 
Quran was published in 1974 by G. Liiling 
as a reworking and enlargement of his 
Ph.D. dissertation of 1970. He has since 
repeated and pursued his basic claims in a 
number of other studies. Put succinctly, he 
comes to the conclusion that the qur’anic 
text consists of different layers which were 
subjected to several redactions. ‘The basic 
layer of the text, the so-called “two-sense 
layer,” was originally of Christian prov- 
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enance and hymnic in character, represent- 
ing the “Ur-Qur an” and proclaiming the 
message of Muhammad’s Judeo-Christian 
mission. It was then changed, in the pro- 
cesses of redaction, to conform to the later 
orthodox, post-prophetic Islamic views. 
Another layer, the so-called “one-sense 
layer,” was of post-prophetic Islamic prov- 
enance from the outset and should serve to 
turn the meaning of the “two-sense layer” 
towards the later views by being inserted at 
appropriate places in the text. Much of 
what is proposed by Liiling is astute and 
based on broad learning. His general the- 
sis, however, remains unconvincing to most 
scholars primarily for two serious weak- 
nesses which neither Liiling nor anyone 
else is likely to remove in the future. 

First, Liling’s reconstruction requires the 
consequent assertion that the entire Islamic 
tradition pertaining to the history of early 
Islam is a gigantic fabrication created to 
cover up a different story. Given what we 
know and considering the enormous 
amount of preserved information, this 
assumption is most unlikely and strains 
credulity. The second drawback, equally 
decisive, derives from the fact that in his 
reconstruction of the text of the presumed 
“Ur-Qur an” Luling not only changed, in 
many instances, the vocalization of the text 
but also its consonantal structure, its word 
sequence and entire words (something to 
which he resorted to an even greater extent 
in later writings). Although this was done 
with great ingenuity, the obvious risk in 
tampering with a text in order to fit a the- 
ory was carefully formulated by G.R. 
Hawting in his review of another of 
Liling’s books (rvw. of Die Wiederentdeckung 
des Propheten Muhammad, in jss 27 [1982], 
111): “It seems to me that the argument is 
essentially circular and that since there is 
no way of controlling or checking the re- 
composed Ur-Qur ‘an, there is a danger that 


it will be recomposed to suit one’s own pre- 
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conceptions about what one will find in it.” 
In other words, anyone familiar with how 
easy it is to change the meaning of an 
Arabic consonantal text by systematically 
modifying vocalization and/or consonant 
markings will admit that this may open the 
gates of semantic hell, so to speak. Taken 
to extremes, one could as well replicate the 
Cairo phone-book as a Safi chain of mysti- 
cal succession. Applying such textual mod- 
ification to the Qur'an can be done but, in 
the absence of supporting evidence from 
contemporary documents, it can neither be 
confirmed nor falsified. Therefore, the 
value of Liiling’s hypothesis, whatever its 
merits in matters of detail, depends upon 
how much weight modern scholarship is 
willing to concede to conspiracy theories 
that do not admit of falsification. 

In 2000 a study was published with the 
title Die syro-aramdische Lesart des Koran. Ein 
Beitrag zur Entschliisselung der Koransprache, 
whose author writes under the pseudonym 
Ch. Luxenberg. Similar to Liiling’s hypoth- 
esis but without recourse to his work, the 
meaning of many terms and passages of 
the Qur'an is here traced back to an origi- 
nal Syriac wording, in the process of which 
the original meaning of the respective 
quranic terms and passages, lost or sup- 
pressed in the Islamic tradition as we know 
it, is “rediscovered” (see SYRIAC AND THE 
QuR’An). Although it seems too early to 
venture a decisive judgment upon this pub- 
lication which was accorded a methodi- 
cally rigorous review (cf. Gilliot, Langue et 
Coran, 381-93), it is clear that Luxenberg’s 
proposal suffers from the same weaknesses 
as does Liiling’s account: the complete si- 
lence of the Islamic tradition with respect 
to his proposed origin of the Qur’an and 
his resort to the modification of the con- 
sonantal text in both vocalization and con- 
sonant marking (for a positive appraisal of 
Luxenberg’s thesis, see Gilliot, Langue et 
Coran; id., Le Coran. Fruit d’un travail 
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collectif?; cf. also van Reeth, L’évangile du 
prophéete). 

With Liiling’s 1974 study having re- 
mained largely unknown outside the 
German-speaking academic world, the 
major watershed in the modern study of 
the Qur'an occurred in 1977 when three 
highly controversial monographs were 
published, namely J. Burton’s Collection 
of the Quran, M. Cook’s and P. Crone’s 
Hagarism, and J. Wansbrough’s Quranic stud- 
ves. These studies all present a novel read- 
ing and/or reconstruction of early Islam 
and the history of its scripture. For the 
study of the Qur'an, Burton’s and Wans- 
brough’s monographs are of particular 
importance, especially as the conclusions 
reached by these two British scholars are 
diametrically opposed to each other. In 
Wansbrough’s account we are told that the 
canonical form of the Quran, 1.e. the text 
in its present form, was not established 
prior to the end of the second/eighth cen- 
tury and does not entirely go back to the 
time of the Prophet. From Burton’s study, 
on the other hand, it can be inferred that 
the collection of the canonical text pre- 
dates the death of the Prophet and was 
known in this form ever since. Both claims, 
albeit entirely irreconcilable with each 
other, contradict the mainstream Islamic 
tradition which states that the canonical 
text of the Qur'an was eventually ratified 
only during the two decades following the 
death of the Prophet and up to the caliph- 
ate of “Uthman (q.v.; r. 23-35/644-56). 
Together with the strongly original theses 
of Hagarism which was published at the 
same time, the monographs by Burton 
and Wansbrough created the first major 
impetus to qur’anic studies in many 
decades. 

An important difference between the 
accounts of Burton and Wansbrough and 
the aforementioned hypotheses of Liiling 
and Luxenberg lies in the fact that neither 
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Burton nor Wansbrough set about modify- 
ing the qur’anic text. Rather, in the case 
of Burton it is precisely the fact that the 
Qur'an contains some difficult and seem- 
ingly contradictory passages that are hard 
to understand which serves as argument 
against any later redaction (that easily 
could have done away with all such dif- 
ficulties; see ABROGATION; AMBIGUOUS; 
DIFFICULT PASSAGES). In the case of Wans- 
brough, the belief that the present text of 
the Qur’an achieved canonical status dur- 
ing the first Islamic centuries is questioned, 
yet no attempt is made to question the 
accuracy of the transmitted text beyond 
the variant readings current in the Islamic 
tradition. A greater difficulty faced both 
Burton and Wansbrough with regard to the 
Islamic tradition concerning the origin of 
the Qur’4n, although Burton’s hypothesis 
seems to be easier to reconcile with what 
the sources tell us than does Wansbrough’s. 
Nevertheless, both negate the historicity 
of much of the traditional material on 
Islamic origins and thus constitute variants 
of conspiracy theories. The early Islamic 
biographical literature, for example, is 
called by Wansbrough (gs, 140) a “pseudo- 
historical projection.” Yet, both Burton 
and Wansbrough make valid points, which 
cannot be side-stepped in research, and 
there is indeed some evidence in the 
Islamic tradition which supports their 
hypotheses. The general, somewhat para- 
doxical, effect upon many readers of their 
studies appears to be that much of what 
Burton and Wansbrough present in order 
to reach their respective conclusions is 
admitted by most to be sound and impor- 
tant for the course of future scholarship, 
yet their conclusions are not. 

J. Wansbrough’s hypothesis, being more 
contentious and radical, has received more 
attention from the scholarly community 
than Burton’s proposal. The consensus 


reached after an initial analysis of Wans- 
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brough’s study praised his method and his 
recourse to typology and criteria of bibli- 
cal and literary criticism. His conclusions 
about the origin of the Qur’an were, how- 
ever, received with great skepticism or out- 
right denial. Few were convinced that the 
generation of the Qur’an was protracted 
until the end of the second/eighth century. 
Indeed, especially considering the evidence 
of qur’anic epigraphy from the first two 
centuries of Islam (see EPIGRAPHY AND 
THE QUR'AN; ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE 
QURAN; ART AND ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
QuR’AN), it is hard to see how the history of 
early Islam could have evolved if its scrip- 
ture was still in the making and the prod- 
uct of a gradual evolution. His inability to 
offer an alternative scenario is a weakness 
of Wansbrough’s hypothesis (cf. rvw. of as 
by A. Neuwirth, in wz 23-4 [1984], 540 £) 
and in his second treatise — which further 
expounds his basic proposal — Wans- 
brough explicitly denies any attempt at 
historical reconstruction: “My purpose... 
is not historical reconstruction, but rather, 
source analysis” (Sectarian milieu, ix). For the 
understanding of the Qur'an, however, 
Wansbrough’s hypothesis signifies that the 
text in its present form cannot be traced 
back to the Prophet or to any single in- 
dividual. Rather, in this view, the Qur'an 
consists of the redaction and collection of 
material (“logia”), dealing with Islamic 
“salvation history” (see SALVATION; 
HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN) that was first 
generated in various sectarian communi- 
ties, and finally accorded canonical status 
as an authoritative text. Passages or logia 
which were not included in that canon re- 
mained part of the various fields of the 
Islamic tradition, chiefly prophetic biog- 
raphy (stra), hadith and commentary 
(tafstr). Wansbrough maintains that, with 
virtually no evidence about the details of 
the presumed redaction and collection at 
our disposal, every attempt at trying to 
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establish a chronology of the individual 
parts of the qur’Anic text, or at recon- 
structing the Formgeschichte of the Qur'an, is 
impossible in principle; the actual origins 
of the qur’anic data must remain un- 
known. The stylistic features and the liter- 
ary form of the qur’anic text itself are of 
no help in determining its date of origin 
and its authenticity (cf. Wansbrough, as, 
147). Finally, with the Qur'an offering al- 
most no material useful for historical pur- 
poses, the chronological framework known 
from the Islamic tradition appears merely 
as an historical order “introduced into 
what was essentially literary chaos” 
(Wansbrough, Qs, 177). 

Notwithstanding the controversial valid- 
ity of Wansbrough’s overall thesis concern- 
ing the genesis of the Qur’an as scripture 
and its evolution in time, his treatise 
opened up many ways of research for the 
first time which then heavily influenced 
the ensuing efforts of scholarship. He was 
the first to use the exegetical commentaries 
of the second/eighth century systemati- 
cally and to conceive of a typology and 
terminology in order to better understand 
what the early Muslim exegetes were actu- 
ally doing. Or put differently, he pushed 
the contextual approach to the Qur’an to 
its limits, making the notion of “the 
Quran” as a body of texts which can be 
interpreted and analyzed within the tra- 
ditional paths of “historical criticism,” 
almost meaningless. A. Rippin, who in a 
number of articles defended the merits of 
Wansbrough’s approach, rightly observed 
of Wansbrough’s work that “the theories 
proffered about the origins of the Qur'an 
have tended to overshadow the others” (id., 
Methodological notes, 39), resulting in an 
ultimate misconception of his approach 
and the dismissal of his method and its 
achievements for the sake of denying the 
validity of his overall conclusion. Indeed, 


it might be supposed, and there is some 
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rumor to that effect among contemporary 
scholars of early Islam, that Wansbrough’s 
hypothesis of a cumulative creation of the 
Quran and its gradual evolution into 
scripture in a sectarian setting of broadly 
Near Eastern monotheistic stamp might 
still be safeguarded if the period of the 
Quran’s origin is no longer placed in the 
first Islamic centuries but ante-dated to the 
time prior to the Prophet’s mission (see 
HANIF). It then would also become compat- 
ible with Burton’s well-argued hypothesis 
that the Qur'an had already reached its 
present form and structure in the time of 
the Prophet. To clarify this issue will be a 
major challenge for the modern study of 
the Qur'an in the years to come. In doing 
so, it will be imperative to work with all the 
literary sources at one’s disposal, yet at the 
same time avoid the temptation of creating 
new texts out of those presently known in 
order to fit one’s own theories. 


Prospects of further research 
Many of the aforementioned research 
trends as they developed in the second half 
of the twentieth century will undoubtedly 
determine the further course of the study 
of the Quran in the foreseeable future. 
‘The seminal works of Burton and, above 
all, Wansbrough are especially likely to 
exert ever more influence upon qur’anic 
studies and the methods used therein. The 
contextual approach towards the Qur'an, 
placing its study in close connection to the 
study of the various related fields of 
Islamic learning (Tradition, exegesis, law, 
grammar), will probably continue to domi- 
nate most academic efforts. There is still 
much optimism and vigor in qur’anic stud- 
ies, and justly so. Illustrative of this is the 
fact that 1999 witnessed the publication, 
after some 150 years of modern Western 
scholarship on the Qur'an, of the first vol- 
ume of the first periodical devoted exclu- 


sively to qur’anic matters, Journal of qur’anic 
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studies; it is noteworthy that in the editorial 
of its first issue, the field of qur’anic studies 
is called, albeit somewhat disrespectfully 
towards the achievements of the past, “an 
evolving discipline.” 

Apart from the trends inherited from late 
twentieth-century scholarship, however, 
there are a number of areas in qur’anic 
studies whose importance has not yet been 
fully recognized and whose status remains 
unsatisfactory in the wider realm of the 
modern study of the Qur'an. Mention 
could be made here of the obvious con- 
nections of the Qur'an and the origin of 
Islam to the pre-Islamic, Arab pagan world 
and the ties with the non-monotheistic 
population of south Arabia (see souTH 
ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). Al- 
though some important work has been 
done in this field (M. Bravmann, R.B. 
Serjeant, S. Noja, G.R. Hawting), it seems 
that not everything of relevance has yet 
come to light. There is still, one is led to 
think by the available evidence in Islamic 
tradition, a slight overstating of the influ- 
ence of monotheistic religions on the for- 
mation of the Qur'an and early Islam and 
a possible underestimation of the impact of 
the indigenous, non-monotheistic Arabic 
culture. This, of course, is partly inherited 
from the quest for the origins of Islam as 
conducted in the first half of the twentieth 
century, but also stems in part from the 
weight accorded to the monotheistic 
background in the more recent works of 
J. Wansbrough, A. Rippin and others. At 
any rate, archaeological fieldwork and the 
data of epigraphy, not yet fully exploited in 
quranic studies, does yield some distinctive 
evidence about the impact of the Arab 
pagan culture upon early Islam. Another 
field to stimulate research in this direction, 
also until now insufficiently explored, is the 
study of Muslim eschatology and the rich 
imagery pertaining to the nether world 


as known from the Qur'an and early tra- 
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dition. Here, many elements lead the 
observer towards Arab pagan notions and 
even to concepts current in ancient Egypt, 
yet away from the patterns of thought nor- 
mally considered to be part of the mono- 
theistic groups of the Near East in early 
Islamic times (cf. PARADISE; GARDEN; HELL 
AND HELLFIRE). 

The last, but not the least, area of 
qur anic studies which possesses consider- 
able potential for further research is the 
role and place of the Qur’an in Islam as 
a token of piety, symbol of faith and 
liturgical document. Little work has been 
done so far on the art of qur’anic recita- 
tion (K. Nelson; cf. Sells, Approaching; see 
RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN; EVERYDAY 
LIFE, THE QUR’AN IN; ORALITY) and the 
related field of Islamic learning as a sub- 
ject of study in its own right (see TEACHING 
AND PREACHING THE QUR'AN). The pio- 
neering study of the recited Qur'an seen as 
a “phonetic phenomenon” in its various 
religious and liturgical uses is, for the time 
being, N. Kermani’s Gott ist schon. Das ds- 
thetische Erleben des Koran (1999; the work of 
A. Neuwirth has also contributed to the 
understanding of the Quran as a liturgical 
document; cf. RHETORIG AND THE QUR'AN; 
FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QURAN). In 
addition, the role of the qur’anic text in 
calligraphy (q.v.; see also MANUSCRIPTS OF 
THE QUR’AN) and epigraphy (above all in 
inscriptions on buildings and tombstones) 
has never been researched systematically 
nor has the presence of qur’anic terms and 
allusions in Arabic poetry and language 
(see LITERATURE AND THE QUR'AN), in par- 
ticular in Arabic phraseology and daily 
speech, received proper attention (cf. 
Piamenta, Jslam in everyday Arabic speech; see 
also SLOGANS FROM THE QUR'AN; MATERIAL 
CULTURE AND THE QUR’AN; for some dis- 
cussion of the impact of the Quran on 
non-Arabic Islamic literature, see AFRICAN 


LITERATURE; PERSIAN LITERATURE AND 
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THE QUR'AN; TURKISH LITERATURE AND 
THE QUR'AN; SOUTH ASIAN LITERATURE 
AND THE QUR'AN; SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
LITERATURE AND THE QUR’AN). The degree 
to which the culture of Islam is being per- 
vaded by the wording of its scripture is 
remarkable and sets it apart from most 
other comparable systems of high culture. 
The more remarkable, then, that this 
realization has yet to enter the agenda of 
Western quranic studies. It is hoped that 
this hitherto neglected area of research 
within qur’anic studies, as a part of the 
wider phenomenology of Islamic culture 
and religion, will be developed more 
quickly in the future than it has been in 


the past. 
Marco Scholler 
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Poverty and the Poor 


The quality or state of being indigent and, 
often, in need of material assistance in 
order to survive; those who are indigent. 
While modern discussion has concentrated 
on qur’anic almsgiving (q.v.) and its vol- 
untary or involuntary character (see biblio- 
graphy below), the broader themes of 
poverty and the poor reveal the image of a 
community of believers bound together in 
a network of generosity and benefaction 
(see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
QUR'AN). 

Feeding the poor (lit. “hungry”; see 
FAMINE) Is a trait of the “companions of 
the right hand” (Q 90:13-18; see LEFT HAND 
AND RIGHT HAND) and of the righteous 
who “give food, though it be dear to them” 
(Q 76:8). Prescribed for the pilgrimage 
sacrifice (Q 22:28; see PILGRIMAGE; 
SACRIFICE), feeding the poor is also a way 
to expiate sins (Q 5:89, 95; 58:45 see SIN, 
MAJOR AND MINOR; REPENTANGE AND 
PENANCE). Medieval lexicography and 
modern philology have both connected 
zakat with “purification” (z-k-y); and 
purification (see RITUAL PURITY; CLEAN- 
LINESS AND ABLUTION) similarly figures in 
the qur’anic requirement for alms (Q 9:103, 
here sadaqa). But not only must goods be 
purified, they must circulate, vertically and 
downwards (cf. esp. Q 59:7). At Q 30:39, 77ba 
(lit. “usury” [q.v.]) refers to some kind of 
bad circulation, contrasted with a good 
kind called zakat. The exegetes identified 
riba here as a gift given in the hope of 
receiving a greater gift in return, a practice 
of Arabia before Islam (Ibrahim al-Nakhat 
in Tabart, Ta/sty, ad. loc.; cf. Qurtubi, 
Jami, xiv, 36-9 on the ambiguity here 
between the vocabularies of sale and gift; 
see TRADE AND COMMERCE; GIFT-GIVING). 

The Quran lists the recipients of various 


benefactions, including alms (Q 9:60, 
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sadaqat); distribution of spoils (Q 8:41; see 
BOOTY); presents made at the division of 
an inheritance (q.v.; Q 4:8); and generosity 
tout court (Q 4:36, thsdn; Q 2:215, khayr). Most 
of the recipients named in these lists are, in 
effect, types of poor, including orphans 
(q.v.), sojourners (see JOURNEY), prisoners 
(q.v.), slaves (see SLAVES AND SLAVERY), 
debtors (see DEBT) and (aspiring) warriors 
(see FIGHTING; WAR; EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES). The most frequently recurring 
categories, however, are kin (dhi l-qurba; see 
KINSHIP), the poor (al-miskin) and the 
wayfarer (ibn al-sabil). This triad constitutes 
a spectrum of persons who are known and 
those who are unknown, with the poor 
(miskin) as the ambiguous case. By contrast, 
JSaqir/fuqara’ (“poor, destitute”) can refer to 
the neediness of the human condition, 
contrasted with God’s self-sufficiency 

(Q 47:38), and to humanity’s need for God 
(Q 35:15). Elsewhere, the fugara’ are at the 
center of the community (al-fugara@’ al- 
muhajrin, Q 59:8; see Décobert, Le mendiant, 
on the fugara’ as the “inner” and the masa- 
kin as the “outer” poor; see POLYSEMY). 
Finally, they are deemed the meritorious 
poor who, because they do not reveal their 
condition, are worthy recipients of charity 
( 2:271, 273). 

In pre-Islamic Arabia there was a belief 

that the owner of surplus property (q.v.) 
must give all or part of it away (Bravmann, 
The surplus; id., Sporitual background; see 
PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). In 
the Qur'an, fadl, usually understood as 
“grace” (q.v.3 see also BLESSING), sometimes 
retains this sense of surplus wealth (q.v.; 
e.g. Q 9:28; 24:22; 62:9-10). Where it does, 
we find exhortations to reciprocate the 
divine fad through human generosity. 
This occurs in the one place where an 
individual — usually understood as 
Muhammad himself — is addressed as 
“poor” (‘@ilan, Q 93:8). 

Radical conclusions have been drawn 
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from the qur’anic teachings on poverty. It is 
the hadith (see HADITH AND THE QUR AN) 
and the legal literature (see LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN) which introduce the notion of a 
core of wealth which one may not give 
away. Moreover, the qur’anic haqq, “claim, 
right, duty,” seems, when it comes to dona- 
tions, to inhere in the object given. So the 
community of believers consists of “Those 
upon whose wealth there is a recognized 
right (hagq maim) for the beggar and the 
deprived” (Q 70:24-5; cf. 51:19). Poverty 
and the poor appear intermittently in the 
“biography of the Prophet” literature (sia; 
see SIRA AND THE QUR'AN) and that on the 
military exploits of the early Muslims 
(maghazi; see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES), 
especially regarding the earliest com- 
munity at Mecca (q.v.) and the military 
expeditions at the end of Muhammad’s 
life, when individuals provided arms, 
mounts and supplies to those who lacked 
the means to join the fight. Emphasis is 
placed on these themes in some modern 
discussions of earliest Islam (i.e. Watt, 
Muhammad at Mecca and Muhammad at 
Medina, and Ibrahim, Merchant capital). 
Finally, it should be added that Islam arose 
at a time when, as Brown (Poverty and leader- 
ship) has now shown, poverty had a new 
significance for the urban, Christian 
Mediterranean and Near East (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; CITY; 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN; 
ASGETICISM; MONASTIGISM AND MONKS). 


Michael Bonner 
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Power and Impotence 


Ability to act or the possession of control- 
ling influence over others; the lack of 
either of these capacities. In the Qur'an, 
the notion of power revolves around two 
principal foci: (a) the possession of control, 
authority and influence over others; (b) the 
capacity to act, to create, to destroy, to 
fight, to win and to impose one’s will. The 
lack of these qualities results in impotence. 
These various connotations of the English 
word “power” are conveyed in the Qur'an 
and qur’anic commentaries by such Arabic 
terms as sultan, mulk, qahr, izza, nufidh, 
quwwa, ghalaba, istita‘a, taqa, ba’s, and a few 
others (cf. Damaghant, With, i, 412-6 for 
sultan; 11, 206 for mulk; i, 64-5 for tzza; i, 
161-2 for quwwa; 1, 99 for ghalaba; 1, 101-2 
for istita‘a and taqa; i, 171 for ba’s). For those 
that fall under rubric (a), i.e. the possession 
of authority over others, see the article 
auTHoRITy. The present entry will focus 
primarily on meanings covered under 
rubric (b) as listed above. 

In the qur’anic text, the ability to give 
and take life (q.v.; see also DEATH AND THE 
DEAD), to exert power and control over 
nature (see NATURE AS SIGNS; CREATION) 
and human beings, to vanquish one’s 
enemy (see ENEMIES; VICTORY) and to 
impose one’s will on others is attributed 
primarily to God. As the ultimate wielder 
of power, he can delegate this ability to 
those of his creatures whom he chooses, 
especially to prophets and kings (see 
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PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; KINGS AND 
RULERS). The enemies of the qur’anic 
prophets are routinely humbled and 
destroyed by God, who unleashes against 
them the destructive powers of nature (see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES). The prophets, on 
the other hand, are miraculously protected 
by God’s superior power against the rage 
of their adversaries, be they individuals or 
entire tribes (see e.g, ABRAHAM; MOSES; 
HUD; SALIH, etc.). God can “empower” or 
“enable” (‘azzaza, a‘azza, makkana) certain 
nations, rulers and kings as a reward for 
their righteousness (Q 3:26; 7:10; 12:21; 
16:6; 36:13; 4.6:26, etc.; see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT; CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT). Thus, God gave Alexander the 
Great “power in the earth and bestowed 
upon him a way of access to every thing” 
(Q 18:84; see ALEXANDER). Alexander then 
used this power to construct a rampart of 
iron and brass to protect an oppressed 
people from the depredations of Gog and 
Magog (q.v.). Likewise, God granted 
Solomon (q.v.) power over natural forces 
and the evil ones (shaydatin; see DEVIL) in 
order to elevate him above the other 
worldly rulers of his age (cf. Q 38:34-40). 
God’s bestowal of power on certain rulers, 
however, may infuse them with false pride 
(q.v.) and arrogance (q.v.) and eventually 
lead them to destruction (see e.g. PHARAOH; 
KORAH; HAMAN). Therefore, the Qur'an 
repeatedly emphasizes that whatever 
power these individuals may have pos- 
sessed was always derivative, ephemeral 
and subject to withdrawal without notice, 
as demonstrated by the story of Moses and 
Pharaoh (Q 2:50; 7:135-6). 

In and of themselves, rulers and kings 
have no power whatsoever. As in the Jew- 
ish and Christian exegetical traditions, 
impotence is a distinguishing feature of the 
human race, especially those among its 
representatives who seek to arrogate the 


rights that belong to God alone, such as 
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Pharaoh, Nimrod (q.v.), Goliath (q.v.), and 
so on. When Nimrod claimed the power to 
give life by copulating with his concubines 
(q.v.), and to take it away by executing his 
subjects (see MURDER), Abraham chal- 
lenged him to bring the sun (q.v.) from the 
west and “the unbeliever was confounded” 
(Q 2:258). Likewise, when Pharaoh, in his 
inordinate arrogance and vain pride at- 
tempted to weaken and denigrate the 
Children of Israel (q.v.), God empowered 
them (numakkin lahum fi l-ard) by giving 
their leader, Moses, the ability to upset 
Pharaoh’s cruel designs (Q 28:3-6). 

God and his messengers will always tri- 
umph over their misguided opponents, for 
“Surely, God is all-strong, all-mighty” 

(Q 58:21) and there is “nothing in the heav- 
ens (see HEAVEN AND Sky) or the earth 
(q.v.) that he is incapable of doing” (ma 
kana llahu li-yujizahu min shay in, Q 35:44). In 
addition to God’s singular capacity to pun- 
ish, test and protect his creatures, he alone 
has the power to provide them with the 
right guidance (see ASTRAY; ERROR). 
Neither humans nor jinn (q.v.), even if they 
were to join forces, are capable of produc- 
ing “the like of this Quran” (Q 17:88), 
which God revealed through his Prophet 
(see INIMITABILITY; PROVOCATION; 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QURAN). At 
the same time, God’s prophets are impo- 
tent, like their fellow human beings, unless 
God decides to empower them. For ex- 
ample, in Q 19:8 Zechariah (q.v.) bemoans 
his decrepitude and consequent inability to 
produce a child (cf. also Q 42:49-50, in 
which God’s absolute sovereignty over 
earthly existence is expressed in his ability 
to give male and female children [q.v.] to 
whom he pleases, while rendering other 
people barren). The idea of God’s absolute 
power over the destinies of his human 
servants is brought into sharp relief in 

Q 30:54: “God [is he who] has created you 
of weakness, then after weakness has 
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appointed strength, then after strength 
appointed weakness and gray hairs; he cre- 
ates what he wills, he is the one who wills 
and has power” (see the commentary of 
al-Shawkani, Ta/siy; iv, 230-2; see BIOLOGY 
AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE). In 
Q 3:26-7 we find an illuminating summary 
of the various manifestations of divine 
omnipotence: “You give the power to 
whom you will, and withdraw the power 
from whom you will; you exalt whom 

you will and abase whom you will (see 
OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE); verily you 
have power over all things. You cause the 
night to interpenetrate the day, and the day 
to interpenetrate the night (see DAY AND 
NIGHT); you bring forth the living from the 
dead and the dead from the living; you 
provide for whom you will without reckon- 
ing (see GRACE; BLESSING).” Here, as in 
many other passages of the Qur’an (e.g. 

Q 67:1-3, 15-6, 21, 23; 86:5-12, etc.), God’s 
ability to bestow life and take it away at 
will is often mentioned alongside his capac- 
ity to create natural objects and phenom- 
ena for the benefit of humankind. Thus, 
he makes the crops grow and winds (see 
AIR AND WIND) blow; he has studded the 
firmament with stars (see PLANETS AND 
STARS) to guide travelers (see JOURNEY); he 
has subdued the sea and made it a source 
of sustenance (q.v.) and finery for men and 
women (see METALS AND MINERALS); he has 
created domestic animals which serve 
human beings as nourishment (see FOOD 
AND DRINK; HIDES AND FLEECE) and means 
of transportation, etc. God’s capacity as 
creator of the universe, giver of life, sus- 
tainer of human beings, and eventually 
their judge (see LAST JUDGMENT; JUSTICE 
AND INJUSTIGE) is used throughout the 
Quran as an argument against the pagan 
opponents of the Prophet (see POLYTHEISM 
AND ATHEISM} OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD): 
“Have they not considered that God, who 
created the heavens and earth without 
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being exhausted by the creation of them, 
has [the] power to bring the dead to life? 
Yea, verily over everything he has power” 
(Q 46:33). 

As one of God’s critical attributes (see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), which is re- 
flected in such divine epithets as “the pow- 
erful” (al-qawi, cf. Gimaret, Noms divins, 
237-8), “the overpowering” (al-qahhar, cf. 
Gimaret, Noms dwins, 241-2), “the domina- 
tor” (al-ghalib, cf. Gimaret, Noms divins, 
242-3), “the [all-] mighty” (al-qadir, cf. 
Gimaret, Noms dwins, 235-7), “the great” 
(al- ‘aziz, cf. Gimaret, Noms divins, 243-6), 
etc., power has loomed large in Muslim 
exegetical tradition since its inception (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). References to God’s exclusive 
ability to grant power (al-mulk) to whom- 
ever he wishes (Q 3:26) were construed by 
some Muslim exegetes as a prediction of 
the later Muslim conquest of the 
Byzantine and Sasanian empires (see e.g. 
Tabart, Ta/si, ii, 222; Tabarst, Mama‘ iii, 
50-1; Qurtubt, Jamz 11, 52; cf. Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, 11, 42; see POLITICS AND THE 
QUR’AN; BYZANTINES). In elaborating on 
this verse, some modern Muslim com- 
mentators — for instance, Muhammad 
al-Sha‘rawi (d. 1998), former minister of 
Pious Endowments of the Republic of 
Egypt — pointed out that unjust and des- 
potic rulers (see OPPRESSION) were delib- 
erately appointed by God to punish a given 
Muslim community for abandoning the 
principles of “true Islam,” as well as the 
inability of its scholars (see SCHOLAR; 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING) to provide 
proper guidance to their followers 
(Sha‘rawi, Tafsiy, xvii, 1404, 1418). Accord- 
ing to al-Sha‘rawi, God’s absolute and 
unrestricted power to provide for whom- 
soever he wills “without reckoning” 

(Q 3:27), explains why certain Arab nations 


were blessed with oil riches, even though 
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they may not have deserved them due to 
their indolence (ibid., 14.18). Such inter- 
pretations are readily embraced by certain 
Islamic parties and movements, which 
advocate the removal of some contem- 
porary Middle Eastern regimes as morally 
“corrupt” and, therefore, religiously 
“legitimate.” 

In the classical exegetical tradition, 
Q 3:26 was sometimes used as an occasion 
to debunk the Christian doctrine of the 
divinity of Jesus (q.v.). Thus, according to 
al-Tabart (d. 310/923), while God indeed 
empowered Jesus to perform certain 
miraculous deeds, like raising people from 
the dead (see mrRAGCLES), healing various 
diseases, breathing life into clay birds and 
predicting future events, he nevertheless 
withheld from him such a uniquely divine 
prerogative as the absolute and unre- 
stricted power over the created world, 
including both its sustenance and the natu- 
ral phenomena therein, e.g. the ability to 
change night into day and vice versa 
(Tabart, Tafst ii, 227). In a similar vein, 
al-Suyatt (d. g11/1505; Dury, vi, 531) used 
Q 31:34 to vindicate God’s exclusive ability 
to know things that are concealed from all 
his creatures (see HIDDEN AND THE HID- 
DEN), including the prophets, namely, the 
day and time of the resurrection (q.v.) and 
final judgment; the ability to foresee the 
falling of rain, to divine the contents of 
the womb and to predict the destiny of 
the human fetus as well as its final resting 
place (see FORETELLING; DIVINATION; 
PORTENTS). See also FREEDOM AND 


PREDESTINATION; FATE. 
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Praise 


To express approbation of, or to glorify 
(especially God); also, to magnify, as in 
song. A number of qur’anic lexemes con- 
vey this concept, but with varying nuances; 
derivatives of the following triliteral roots 
are the most prominent qur’anic terms 
connoting “praise”: h-m-d, sh-k-1, s-b-h, 
~w-b — although, generally, sh-k-r denotes 
thanking or thankfulness, and s-b-A, glo- 
rification or exaltation, rather than 
“praise” proper. Occasionally, however, the 
second verbal form of s-b-/ is used in con- 
junction with the verbal noun, hamd, a 
combination that may be rendered in 
English as “to proclaim praise” — i.e. 

Q 2:30; 40:7. With the exception of sh-k-x 
God is never the active agent: i.e. God is 
the object of praise, rather than the one 
praising. For example, God is the “all- 
thankful,” shakir (Q 35:30 or also shakir, 

Q 2:158) — but the “all-laudable,” hamid 
(Q 11:73; but cf. Gimaret, Noms, 351-3 and 
229-3 for a range of the classical exegetes’ 
understandings of these divine names; see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). As sh-k-r and 
5-b-h have been dealt with elsewhere (see 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE and 
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GLORIFIGATION OF GOD, respectively), the 
following discussion shall focus on deriva- 
tives of h-m-d and the hapax legomenon, 
awwiba (Q 34:10; for the name of the 
qur’anic Prophet, which is derived from 
h-m-d, see NAMES OF THE PROPHET). 

In the Qur’an, praise is closely related to 
other proper human responses to God, 
such as gratitude and glorification. God is 
the only one worthy of praise (hamd), being 
the lord (q.v.) of the worlds/all existence 
(rabb al-‘alamin, Q 39:75) and of the heavens 
(see HEAVEN AND Sky) and the earth (q.v.; 
Q 45:36; cf. 3:188, wherein people who 
want to be praised for things they have not 
done are promised a painful doom; see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; HELL AND 
HELLFIRE; cf. Bravmann, Spiritual back- 
ground, 116-9, for a discussion of the at- 
tribution of hamd to human heroes in early 
Arabic literature; see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
AND THE QURAN). He is the originator 
(fatir) of the heavens and earth who uses 
angels as his messengers (Q 35:1; see 
MESSENGER; ANGEL; GREATION; 
COSMOLOGY), and who has not taken a son 
(Q I7:111; see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). 
He has revealed the book (q.v.; 1.e. the 
Quran to Muhammad; Q 18:1; see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION), kept his 
promise and bequeathed the earth to 
humankind (Q 39:74; see COVENANT). 

He saved Noah’s (q.v.) people from those 
who would oppress them (Q 23:28; see 
OPPRESSION), he preferred David (q.v.) and 
Solomon (q.v.) over many of his believing 
servants (Q 27:15), and he takes grief away 
from those in paradise (q.v.; Q 35:34; see 
also JOY AND MISERY). God should be 
praised evening (q.v.) and day (Q 40:55; 
30:17; see DAY, TIMES OF; NOON; DAWN), 
and “when you arise” (Q 52:48). He is 
praised both in the heavens and on the 
earth (Q 30:18) and in the hereafter (Q 34:1; 


see ESCHATOLOGY). 
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Q g:112 includes “those who praise 
[God]” (al-hamidiin) in a list of descriptors 
put in apposition to the believers to whom 
the good news (q.v.) is to be announced. 
Also in this list are “the repentant” (al- 

(a ibn; see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE), 
“the worshippers” (see WORSHIP), “those 
who fast” (see FASTING), “those who bow,” 
“those who prostrate” (see BOWING AND 
PROSTRATION), “those who command the 
good and forbid the evil” (see Goop AND 
EVIL; VIRTUES AND VIGES, COMMANDING 
AND FORBIDDING) and “those who keep the 
limits of God” (see BOUNDARIES AND 
PRECEPTS). And Q 15:98 indicates that to be 
among those who proclaim God’s praise is 
to be among those who prostrate them- 
selves. Although the manner in which 
humans should praise God is not specified, 
the seeming specification of times of praise 
(morning and evening — although this 
mention of day and night may also be a 
figure of speech indicating that there is no 
time that God should not be praised; see 
PAIRS AND PAIRING) and the indication that 
bowing or prostration was associated with 
the proclamation of God’s praise evoke 
Jewish and Christian liturgical practices (cf. 
Le. Jammo, Structure, 58 f., for an overview 
of the east Syrian liturgy and its relations 
to Jewish practices; cf. esp. the “Lahu 
Mara,” instances of bowing and prostra- 
tion, and the attribution of singing God’s 
praises to cherubim and servants of God, 
but the proclamation of his holiness to 
seraphim; also Codrington, Syrian liturgy, 
135-48 indicates that the “praise” of God, 
esp. Psalm 116, is included in the morning, 
evening and night recitations of the divine 
office). Certain qur’anic passages in which 
praise of God is evoked are also remini- 
scent of Jewish and Christian scriptural 
and/or liturgical formulae: “He is God. 
There is no god but he. His is the praise 

in the beginning and the end. And his is 


the judgment; to him you will return” 
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(Q 28:70); “All in heaven and earth exalt 
God; his is the kingdom and his is the 
praise; and he has power over everything” 
(Q 64:1; see 1.e. the aforementioned Ps 116: 
“Praise God all you nations; glorify him, all 
you peoples...”; cf. Gal 1:5; and the final 
doxology of the Lord’s prayer, as con- 
tained in the fourth century C.E. Apostolic 
Constitutions “For yours are the kingdom, 
the power and the glory forever”; cf. 
Catechism of the Catholic church, pt. 4, sect. 2, 
no. 2760; see also FORM AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE QURAN; RHETORIC AND THE QUR’AN; 
PRAYER; PSALMS). 

If the object of praise is often God (or, 
alternatively, the lord, e.g. Q 40:55), those 
who should be engaged in the act of praise 
are God’s servants (q.v.) — humankind. 
Like the glorification of God, however, 
the praise of the lord is not restricted to 
humans: in fact, there is nothing that does 
not proclaim his praise (wa-in min shay in ila 
pusabbthu bi-hamdihi, Q 17:44) — even thun- 
der (Q 13:13) and the angels (i.e. Q 39:75) do 
so. In Q 34:10, the mountains and the birds 
are ordered to praise God (awwibi) along 
with David. Although the exegetical con- 
sensus on the signification of azwzzba is 
“glorification” (sabaha, in the sense of 
“return” — 1.e. repeat, respond; cf. 
Muaatil, Ta/siz, iii, 526; Tabart, Tafsi, xx, 
356-9; Razi, Tafsiz, xxv, 246), al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923) reports a variant reading that 
is given the understanding of “behave” 
instead of “praise/repeat” (Ta/fsiz, xx, 357). 
He also includes a tradition that attributes 
the word to Abyssinian origins (ibid.; see 
FOREIGN VOCABULARY). Al-Razi (d. 606/ 
1210) reports that a “special movement” 
may be involved in this action (Ta/siz, 

Xxv, 246). 


Post-qur anic developments 
“To God belongs the praise” (al-hamdu 
lllaii, i.e. Q 1:2) is a frequent qur’anic 


refrain. Like the basmala (q.v.) and the 
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quranic glorification formula (subhan 
Allah, Q 21:22), this hamdala (see LAUDA- 
TION) often appears in Muslim prayer for- 
mulas (q.v.), and has entered the common 
language of Arabic speakers (and non- 
Arab Muslims; see SLOGANS FROM THE 
QUR'AN; EVERYDAY LIFE, THE QUR’AN IN). 
Finally, indicative of its centrality to Mus- 
lim spirituality, “praise” of God is an 
important part of the ritual formulations 
of the Saft dhzkr (“remembrance [of 
God]”; see MEMORY; SUFISM AND THE 
QUR'AN; REMEMBRANCE). 


Clare E. Wilde 
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Prayer 


Islam presents three primary terms for 
prayer, salat (ritual prayer), du‘a’ (personal 
supplication) and dhikr (mystical recollec- 
tion; see REMEMBRANCE; MEMORY; SUFISM 
AND THE QUR'AN), all of which are rooted 
in the qur’anic language. These qur’anic 
terms were eventually chosen to designate 
principal Muslim prayer practices which 
derive many of their characteristic features 
from the encounter of Islam with the cul- 
tural environment of the Middle East, par- 
ticularly in the early centuries of its 
development, as well as that of territories 
Islam eventually conquered. This article 
will concentrate upon the concepts and 
practices of prayer that can be traced in 
the Qur’an as read against the background 
of Muhammad’s biography, while dis- 
regarding the analysis of post-qur anic 
developments in the very rich and varie- 
gated tradition of prayer in Islam (see 
PRAYER FORMULAS; RITUAL AND THE 
QUR’AN; EVERYDAY LIFE, THE QUR’AN IN). 
Muhammad’s proclamation of the Islamic 
scripture occurred in an environment that 
was fully familiar with ways of worship 
rooted in the Arab tribal cult and in some 
measure aware of normative and sectarian 
forms of prayer practiced in the organized 
religions of the Middle East (see sourH 
ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QURAN). In 
addition to a variety of gnostic, esoteric, 
magic (q.v.) and mystical rituals, these in- 
cluded organized rites of prayer, whether 
performed as individual duties or com- 
munal liturgies, that were perceptible in 
the general religious environment in which 
Muhammad’s own awareness of worship 
(q.v.) and prayer emerged (see RELIGION; 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN). 
These obligatory prayer rites of organized 
religions included (1) the three daily 
prayers, recited at dawn (q.v.), in the 
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afternoon (q.v.) and in the evening (q.v.) by 
the followers of rabbinic Judaism privately 
or in assemblies (see JEWS AND JUDAISM); 
(2) the prayer rhythm of eastern Christian 
monasticism whose monks observed seven 
offices each day in their assemblies or 
churches (see MONASTICISM AND MONKS; 
CHURCH; SYRIA}; ABYSSINIA); (3) the five 
prayers offered individually at fixed times 
of the day by the followers of Mazdaean 
Zoroastrianism (see MAGIANS); and (4) the 
four times of prayer and prostration (see 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION) prescribed for 
the daily ritual of adoration by the ordi- 
nary followers of Manicheanism. Marked 
by fixed times (see DAY, TIMES OF), these 
forms of prayer had many other charac- 
teristic manifestations, such as sacred space 
for worship (see PROFANE AND SACRED} 
FORBIDDEN; HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND 
DIVINE), Cosmic orientation of the actual 
performance of prayer (see QIBLA), 
purification in preparation for prayer (see 
CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION; RITUAL 
PURITY), solemn recitation of passages 
from sacred texts or chanting of hymns, 
invocative or meditative use of prayer for- 
mulas, bodily postures of standing and 
bowing in adoration, and conformity of 
the repetitive performance of prayer to the 
natural rhythm described by night and day 


(see DAY AND NIGHT). 


The personal prayer of Muhammad 
Prayer is one of the most central features 
of the Quran. It forms the core of 
Muhammad’s experience of God and is 
the foundation of his qur’anic proclama- 
tion. Prayer was practiced daily by the 
nascent Muslim community and included 
recitation and characteristic gestures of 
standing and bowing in adoration. 
Eventually developed as a consistent com- 
munal ritual, it has come to constitute an 
essential part of everyday Muslim life 
throughout the ages. Both as a foundation 
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of the qur’anic message and an ongoing 
practice, it encapsulates the personal 
prayer of Muhammad at its core. Prior to 
his prophetic call, the orphan and mer- 
chant Muhammad (see ORPHANS; 
CARAVAN) shared the religious ideas of his 
clan (see KINSHIP; TRIBES AND CLANS): his 
uncle, Abia Lahab ‘Abd al-‘Uzza, was a 
staunch adherent of the Arab tribal re- 
ligion (cf. Q 111:1) and his guardian and 
protector, Abi Talib, never adopted Islam. 
Muhammad himself took part in the 
pagan rites at the Ka‘ba (q.v.; cf Q 108:2) 
and sacrificed a white sheep at the shrine 
of the goddess al-“Uzza (Q 53:19-20; cf. 
Macdonald and Nehmé, al-‘Uzza, 968; see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). He believed in 
the world of demons (jinn, Q 72:1; 55:15) 
whom the Arabs (q.v.) of Mecca (q.v.) be- 
lieved to be God’s comrades and next of 
kin (6:100; 37:158), to whom they offered 
sacrifices (cf. Q 6:128) and from whom they 
sought protection (q.v.; Q 72:6; see also 
JINN; SACRIFICE). 

As can be judged from the earliest layers 
of the qur’anic proclamation, Muham- 
mad’s personal prayer was based on 
ecstatic inspiration and visions (q.v.) by 
night (Q 17:1; cf. 53:1-8; 81:19-25). He had 
to defend himself against the accusation of 
being one of the soothsayers (q.v.; sing. 
kahin) possessed by the alter ego of a 
demon (Q 52:29; 68:2; 69:42; 7:184; see 
INSANITY). The utterances of his prayer 
were cast in rhymed prose (q.v.), marked by 
abrupt phrases capturing cryptic mean- 
ings. He sought refuge from demonical 
whisperings (Q 114:1-6) and disclaimed 
being an angel (q.v.), possessing the trea- 
sures of God or knowing the unseen 
(Q 6:50; 11:31; see SECRETS; HIDDEN AND 
THE HIDDEN; KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). 
He felt inspired by a holy spirit (q.v.; 

Q 16:102; 26:192-4) and experienced God 
as speaking to him directly, by revelation 
(see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION) and 
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from behind a veil (q.v.), or indirectly 
through the intermediary of an angel 
(Q 42:51), identified as Gabriel (q.v.; 
Q 2:97-8; cf. 66:4). He claimed to have 
received revelation as did the earth (q.v.; 
Q 99:5) and the bee (Q 16:68; see ANIMAL 
LIFE) or the prophets of old (Q 21:7; see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD), such as 
Noah (q.v.; Q 23:27), Moses (q.v.; Q 20:13) 
and Joseph (q.v.; Q 12:15). He introduced 
quranic passages by abstruse oaths (q.v.), 
following the old Arab custom of invoking 
idols (see IDOLS AND IMAGES) or natural 
forces as well as emulating the oracular 
style (say) of the pre-Islamic soothsayer in 
the wording of the qur’anic proclamation 
(see also POETRY AND POETS). 

Muhammad swore by the name of God, 
e.g. “By God!” (tallahi, Q 16:63), and, “But 
no! By your lord!” ( fa-la wa-rabbika, Q 4:65; 
see LORD), and solemnly uttered oaths by 
the setting of the stars, “But no! I swear 
(fa-la uqsimu) by the setting of the stars” 
(Q 56:75; see PLANETS AND STARS). He 
swore by the powers of nature (see NATURE 
AS SIGNS), e.g. the heaven and its constel- 
lations (wa-l-sama i dhati l-burij, Q 85:1; see 
HEAVEN AND SKY), the star (wa--najm, 
Q 53:1), the sun (q.v.; wa-l-shams, Q gt:1) and 
the moon (q.v.; wa-l-gamar, Q 74:32), and 
invoked particular times of day by oaths, 
e.g. the daybreak (wa-l-fyr, Q 89:1), the 
night (wa-l-layl, Q 92:1), the forenoon 
(wa-l-duha, Q 93:1) and the twilight (wa- 
l-shafaq, Q 84:16). 

Raised unaware of revealed religion 
(cf. Q@ 42:52), he never read the Bible 
(Q 29:48; see SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QURAN; GOSPEL; TORAH; PSALMS; BOOK; 
ILLITERACY; UMMI) but came into contact 
with Jews and Christians (Q 10:94). 
Through his wife Khadija (q.v.), he was 
related to Waraqa b. Nawfal, a man known 
as a hanif (q.v.) and one seeking a more sat- 
isfying religion than the old Arab polythe- 
ism (cf. Rubin, Hanif, 402-3). Until the 
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breakthrough to his prophetic call, identi- 
fied by Muslim tradition with the divine 
command to “recite!” (¢gra, Q 96:1), re- 
ceived in an experience of retreat (tahan- 
nuth) on Mount Hira’ outside Mecca, 
Muhammad’s prayer was a personal one 
(Ibn Hisham, Stra, 151-2; cf. Kister, Al- 
tahannuth, 223; Calder, Hinth, 213). After 
a short period of hesitation, however, he 
began to proclaim in Mecca the religious 
insights he had forged in the furnace of his 
personal prayer. Soon a small group of fol- 
lowers, most of them young and of little 
social standing, accepted his message and 
formed a nascent community which began 
to engage in communal prayer. This com- 
munal prayer eventually adopted char- 
acteristic elements that became constitutive 
for a prayer ritual, known as al-salat. The 
transition from Muhammad’s personal 
prayer practice and the communal prayer 
of his nascent community to a central and 
consistent ritual developed in two major 
stages, separated by the decisive change of 
the direction of prayer (gibla) in Medina 
(q.v.) in the year 2/624. 

Salat, the common Arabic term for ritual 
prayer, does not occur in pre-qur’anic 
poetry and clearly shows Aramaic influ- 
ence in its particular qur’anic orthography 
(cf. Spitaler, Schreibung, 217; see ARABIC 
SCRIPT; ORTHOGRAPHY OF THE QUR'AN) 
and etymological derivation from the 
Syriac, “selota,” which in its basic meaning 
denotes the act of bowing (Néldeke, Gg, 1, 
2553; Jeffery, For vocab., 198-9; see FOREIGN 
VOCABULARY). In the Qur'an, the noun 
“salat” occurs in the singular 78 times 
(65 times with the definite article, twice in 
a genitive construction, cf. Q 24:58, and 
11 times with a pronoun affixed), while 
it occurs only 5 times in the plural. In 
addition, there are 16 occurrences of vari- 
ous forms of the verb salla (second verbal 
form, with the meaning “to perform the 
salat”), which is derived from the noun, 
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salat. A small number of derivatives of the 
verb salla imply forms of prayer observed 
by pre-Islamic Arabs and hence suggest an 
Arab usage of both the verb (Q 108:2; 
107:4) and the noun (Q 8:35; 9:99) for 
manifestations of prayers antedating 
Muhammad’s proclamation of the Qur'an. 
These usages and the set way in which the 
definite noun, al-salat, is employed in the 
Qur'an, indicate that the Arabic form of 
the word was already understood in 
Muhammad’s environment, and did not 
originate in the Qur’an (see ARABIC LAN- 
GUAGE; LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QUR'AN). 

In some instances the verb is constructed 
together with ‘/d (as in the extra-qur’anic 
eulogy, éasliya, commonly used after the 
Prophet’s name) with reference to “bless- 
ing” (q.v.) bestowed by God and his angels 
(Q 33:43, 56). In this sense, “blessing” is 
understood as God’s very own prayer upon 
his creatures rather than the calling down 
of God’s blessing (cf: Goitein, Prayer, 78; 
pace Padwick, Muslim devotions, 155-7). By 
an analogous turn of phrase, Muhammad 
is told in the Qur'an, to bless those who 
have confessed their sins, “pray upon them 
(sali ‘alayhim), your prayers/blessings 
(salataka) are a comfort for them” (Q 9:103; 
cf. 2:157). He is, however, ordered, “do not 
pray over one of them ((a@ tusalli ‘ala ahadin 
minhum) when he dies” (Q 9:84), with refer- 
ence to the denial of the funeral prayer 
(salat aljanaza) for a deceased hypocrite 
(munafiq, cf. Adang, Hypocrites, 468-72; 
see DEATH AND THE DEAD; BURIAL} 
HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY). Finally, 
prayer received as a divine blessing may be 
meant in the case of the ancient Arab 
prophet Shu‘ayb (q.v.; Q 11:87; cf. Paret, 
Kommentar, 241). 

The Quran makes a unique mention of 
musalla, “place of prayer’ with reference to 
“Abraham’s station,” 1.e. the central sanc- 


tuary of Mecca (Q 2:125; cf. Paret, 
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Kommentar, 29; see PLACE OF ABRAHAM). 
This term musalla is applied in the 
Prophet’s biography, however, to the large 
and open place of prayer in Medina (cf. 
Wensinck, Musalla, 659) where congre- 
gational prayers were performed on the 
two major Muslim festivals, the breaking of 
the fast (% al-fitr; see FASTING; RAMADAN) 
and the feast of the sacrifice (@ al-adha). 
From the early centuries until today, the 
two public feast-day prayers (salat al- Tdayn) 
have been performed in the Muslim world 
in the forenoon, beginning after sunrise 
and ending before the sun reaches the 
zenith (see FESTIVALS AND GOMMEMORA- 
TIVE Days). This practice, not cited in the 
Quran, may nevertheless retain a trace of 
some of the oldest forms of the salat ob- 
served by Muhammad and his early com- 
munity (cf. Becker, Zur Geschichte, 374-5). 
The musalla is also cited in tradition, but 
not in the Quran, as the place where, dur- 
ing a drought, Muhammad would offer 
prayers for rain with his hands raised high 
to the sky (salat al-tstisqa@), echoing Noah’s 
promise of plentiful rain (Q 71:10-11) and 
Moses’ plea for water (q.v.; Q 2:60). 
Further, there is no qur’anic reference to 
the particular prayer, also observed in the 
forenoon, in the case of an eclipse 
(kusiif{/khusuf) of the sun or moon, termed 
salat al-kusif (“prayer of the eclipse”), 
though it too appears to reflect some of 
the older forms of the salat. 

Rather than in the Qur'an itself, the earli- 
est forms of Muhammad’s practice of the 
salat may be detected in accounts preserved 
in the traditional, historical and exegetical 
literature (cf. Rubin, Morning, 41; see 
HADITH AND THE QUR’AN; EXEGESIS OF 
THE QURAN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL} 
sIRA AND THE QUR'AN). If some of these 
fragmentary accounts can be trusted, 
Muhammad used to go to the Ka‘ba in the 
morning and, in daylight, performed the 
prayer of forenoon (salat al-duha@) some 
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time after sunrise (cf. Q gi:1: “By the sun 
and its morning brightness,” wa-l-shamst 
wa-duhaha). The Meccans did not object to 
this practice because they themselves were 
used to praying near the Ka‘ba after sun- 
rise. In addition, it was the custom of the 
Bedouins (see BEDOUIN), coming to town 
early in the morning to sell their wares, to 
extol God (takbir) and bow in prayer (sujuid) 
at the Ka‘ba after completing their busi- 
ness in the markets (q.v.). As the sun sank 
toward the horizon, however, Muhammad 
and his companions had to scatter secretly 
in the ravines on the outskirts of Mecca to 
pray the afternoon prayer (salat al-‘asr) be- 
fore sunset (cf. Q 103:1 for the use of @srin 
an oath). They were prevented from pray- 
ing at the Ka‘ba possibly because in the 
time from late afternoon until before sun- 
set the Meccans would perform their rites 
of circumambulation (fawaf) at the sanctu- 
ary (cf. Muranyi, Zwischen, 101). Another 
explanation suggests that Muhammad’s 
performance of the ‘asr prayer was per- 
ceived by the Meccans as an alien practice 
modeled on the Jewish minhah (Goldziher, 
Bedeutung, 294; Rubin, Morning, 54). 


The evolution of a communal prayer 
Rather than chart the genesis of the salat 
in relation to the possible chronological 
sequence of Muhammad’s qur’anic 
proclamation — a sketch of which was 
offered in the article on CHRONOLOGY AND 
THE QuR AN (Bowering, Chronology, 
327-8) — the present article will assemble 
the characteristic elements of the two 
stages of development, i.e. those before 
and after the change of the gibla. In the 
first stage, which covers Muhammad’s pro- 
phetic career at Mecca as well as the earli- 
est phase of his career in Medina until 
shortly after the battle of Badr (q.v.), the 
communal prayer practice of the nascent 
Muslim community evolves out of 
Muhammad’s personal prayer. At this 
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stage the communal prayer practice is not 
yet organized as a full-fledged ritual, but 
nevertheless includes a number of char- 
acteristic liturgical features to which refer- 
ence is made in scattered statements of the 
Quran. The salat was performed in the 
standing position (quam, e.g. Q 2:238) and 
included acts of bowing (rukit’ e.g. Q 2:43) 
and prostration (swiid, e.g. Q 41102). 

The physical postures of bowing and 
prostration are frequently mentioned in the 
Qur'an (with syd and its cognates found 
much more frequently than those of ruki‘‘). 
On occasion, they are used in tandem 
(Q 221253 3:43; 9:112; 22:26, 77; 48:29) as 
well as interchangeably (e.g. raki‘an, 

Q 38:24, with the act of David’s [q.v.] pros- 
tration in repentance identified as bowing; 
and sujadan, Q 2:58 and 7:161, with bowing 
while entering a gate called a prostration). 
The faithful followers of Muhammad are 
depicted in the Qur'an as bearing a mark 
on their faces “from the effect of prostra- 
tion” (min athari l-sujtid, Q 48:29). The pre- 
cise ritual distinction between two gestures, 
namely (1) bowing as inclining the head 
and upper body with the palms of the 
hands placed at the level of the knees and 
(2) prostration as falling down on one’s 
knees with the forehead touching the 
ground, found its specific technical defini- 
tion only in post-qur’anic times (cf. Tottoli, 
Traditions, 371-93). Swjiid was known 
among the peoples of the Middle East in 
pre-Islamic times as a gesture of respect at 
royal courts and as an act of adoration in 
Christian worship. Pre-Islamic poetry cites 
a few examples of prostration (suid) before 
a tribal chief in recognition of his supe- 
riority and as an expression of one’s sub- 
mission (cf. Tottoli, Muslim attitudes, 5-34). 

The act of prostration hurt the pride 
(q.v.) of the Arabs (Q 25:60; 7:206; cf. 16:49; 
32:15; 68:42-3) because it appeared to them 
as a humiliating gesture and an alien prac- 


tice (cf. Kister, Some reports, 3-6). 
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Muhammad, however, was uncompromis- 
ing in commanding his early community to 
fall down before God in prayer, “O you 
who believe, bow down and prostrate your- 
selves (arka% wa-sjudi) and worship your 
lord” (Q 22:77). In the Qur'an, prostration 
was depicted as an act of adoration to be 
given only to God and not to any work of 
his creation (q.v.), such as the sun or the 
moon (Q 41:37). On account of this, the 
angels prostrating before Adam (cf. 
Schoeck, Adam, 22-6) upon the divine 
command and Iblis’ refusal to do so 

(Q 2:34 7:11-2; 20:116; 17:61; 18:50; 38:71-6; 
15:26-33; see ARROGANCE} DEVIL; ADAM 
AND EVE) created an exegetical dilemma 
for the commentators on the Qur'an. It is 
difficult to establish the angelic adoration 
of God as a qur’anic prototype for the 
human prostration in the salat because the 
Quran does not make this linkage explic- 
itly. The angels, however, are depicted in 
the Qur’an as a heavenly host (Q 37:8; 
38:69), “brought near to God” (muqarrabin, 
Q 83:21, 28; 4:172; 56:11), who stand rank 
on rank around the divine throne (Q 39:75; 
69:17; 89:22; see THRONE OF GOD; RANKS 
AND ORDERS), which some of them also 
carry (Q 69:17). They glorify and sanctify 
God (e.g. Q 2:32) and do not grow weary 
“glorifying (yusabbthina) God night and 
day and never failing” (Q 21:20; cf. 42:5). It 
may be possible, however, to perceive in 
the postures of standing and bowing the 
physical analogue for the actual words of 
glorifying God, whether in case of the 
angelic adoration of God or in the human 
observance of extolling God’s praise 
(tasbth, tamhid, takbir). 

In fact, this exclamatory praise (subhana, 
mentioned 41 times in the Quran) is pro- 
nounced by the qur’anic, “Glory be to 
God!” (subhana llahi, Q 12:108; 21:22; 23:91; 
27:8; 28:68; 30:17; 52:43; 59:23), or with 
other designations for God by, “Glory be to 
my/your/our lord!” (subhana rabbi, Q 17:933 
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subhana rabbika, Q 37:180; subhana rabbina, 

Q 17:108) or with pronouns, eg. Q 2:32 
(subhanaka) and Q 2:116 (subhanahu). The 
quranic glorification also introduces the 
verse (Q 17:1) interpreted in the commen- 
tary literature as referring to Muhammad’s 
night-journey and ascension (q.v.), which in 
the post-qur anic tradition serves as a back- 
drop for the divine institution of the salat. 
Employed together with, “High be he 
exalted!” (ta‘Gld, e.g. Q 10:18; 16:1; 30:40; 
39:67), the exclamation, “Glory be to 
him!,” stresses God’s utter transcendence 
above creatures and complete dissociation 
with any partners, in particular when it is 
linked with the phrases, “above what they 
associate” (‘amma _yushrikiina, Q 52:4.33 59:23; 
cf. Paret, Kommentar, 180) and “beyond what 
they describe” (‘amma yasiftina, Q 6:100; 
21:22; 23:91 37:159, 180; 43:82). On occa- 
sion, the quranic glorification is paired 
with the laudatory exclamation (tamhid), 
“Praise belongs to God!” (al-hamdu lillahi, 
mentioned 24 times in the Qur'an, e.g. 

Q 1:2; cf. 15:98 and 39:75). The famous 
magnification of God (takbir) by the ex- 
clamation, “God is great!” (Allahu akbar, 
originally meaning greater than all de- 
mons), however, is not mentioned verbatim 
in the Qur'an yet is signaled in Q 17:111 and 
74:3. Another exclamation, “Blessed be 
God!” (tabaraka llahu, Q 7:543 23:145 4.0:64), 
extols God as the creator and ruler (see 
KINGS AND RULERS) of the universe 

(Q 25:61; 43:85; 55:78; 67:1) as well as the 
benefactor of Muhammad (Q 25:1, 10). 
Two quranic glorifications (Q 36:36, 83) 
effectively illustrate the transition from 
Muhammad’s personal prayer to the com- 
munal prayer of the nascent community, as 
they express the summons addressed to 
Muhammad, “Proclaim your lord’s 
praise!” (sabbth bi-hamdi rabbika, Q 15:98; 
202130; 40:55; 52:48; 50:39-40; cf. sabbihhu, 
Q 76:26), and then directed to his com- 
munity, “O believers, remember God oft, 
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and give him glory!” (sabbihithu, Q 33:41-2; 
see also LAUDATION; GLORIFICGATION OF 
GOD; PRAISE} GLORY). 

In addition to the angelic glorification of 
God, two other powerful qur’anic scenar- 
los are actualized in the salat. The postures 
of standing and bowing in prayer are 
linked quite explicitly in the Qur'an with 
the fear of judgment (q.v.) in the world to 
come (see ESCHATOLOGY; REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT) and the hope in God’s mercy 
(q.v.) and forgiveness (q.v.; Q 39:9; 25:64-53 
3:16-7). As such, both postures give a bodily 
expression in prayer to the ultimate 
account each human being must give 
before God on judgment day (see LAST 
JUDGMENT), i.e. standing to receive the final 
verdict in the presence of the divine maj- 
esty and bowing down to seek the divine 
pardon. It is as if the essential body move- 
ments of prayer capture and telescope the 
ultimate moment of a person’s encounter 
with God. Another scenario calls to mind 
the natural adoration divinely invested in 
the creation of the universe. In the Qur’4n, 
bowing and prostrating in prayer mirror 
the rhythm of nature built into the cosmos, 
for “to God bow (yasjudu) all who are in 
the heavens and the earth, willingly or 
unwillingly, as do their shadows in the 
mornings and the evenings” (Q 13:15; cf. 
16:48-9). The most powerful verse express- 
ing this cosmic prayer is Q 22:18, “Have 
you not seen how to God bow (yasjudu) all 
who are in the heavens and on the earth, 
the sun and the moon, the stars and the 
mountains, the trees (see AGRIGULTURE 
AND VEGETATION) and the beasts?” It is 
also tempting to see in references to God’s 
face a qur’anic imagery related to prayer, 
as for example, in Q 2:115, “wherever you 
turn, there is the face of God” (q.v.; wajhu 
lah, cf. Q 55:27; 76:9; 92:20). Although 
Q 13:22 links those performing the salat 
with those “seeking the face of their lord” 
(thughaa wajhi rabbihim; cf. Q 2:272; 30:38-9), 
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a phrase possibly comparable with the 
biggesh pene yhwh of the Hebrew Bible (cf. 
Baljon, ‘To seek, 261-5), the expression is 
employed predominantly with almsgiving 
(zakat) for God’s sake and without expecta- 
tion of recompense (see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES, €Sp. 323-4). 

The inclusion of Qur'an recitation as an 
essential element in the communal prayer 
(Q 35:29) provides another example of a 
prayer practice of the Prophet (cf. Q 29:45) 
to which his followers eventually joined 
themselves (see RECITATION OF THE 
QuR’AN). In the form of the morning 
prayer, it came to be called “the recital of 
dawn” (quran al-fajr, Q 17:78), “witnessed” 
(mashhidan, Q 17:78) by the angels (?) in the 
early morning. Hence the Prophet is cau- 
tioned to begin each Qur'an recitation by 
protecting himself against the forces of evil 
(see GOOD AND EVIL), “When you recite the 
Qur’an, seek refuge in God against the 
accursed Satan” (Q 16:98; cf. 113:1-5; 3:36). 
According to Islamic tradition the Prophet 
is said to have used this formula frequently 
when beginning the salat (cf. Goldziher, 
Abhandlungen, i, 7-9). In all likelihood, the 
opening chapter of the Quran (Strat al- 
Fatiha, Q 1:1-7; see FATIHA) was deliber- 
ately composed to serve as a fixed and 
mandatory recitation for the communal 
prayer (cf. Goitein, Prayer, 82-4). Q 84:20-1 
confirms that the Qur'an recitation was 
accompanied by acts of prostration, “What 
ails them who do not believe (see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF), and when the Qur'an is 
recited to them they do not bow (la 
yasjudin)?” When the Qur'an is recited, 
people “fall down on their faces in prostra- 
tion” (suyadan, Q 17:107), just as the patri- 
archs “fell down prostrating and weeping” 
(q.v.3 suyadan wa-bukiyyan, Q 19:58) when the 
signs (q.v.) of the all-merciful (see Gop AND 
HIS ATTRIBUTES) were recited to them. 
Muhammad is commanded, “do not 


raise your voice in your prayer (la tajhar 
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bi-salatika), nor be hushed therein, but seek 
for a way between that” (Q 17:110), while 
his followers are told, “when the Qur’an is 
recited, give ear and be silent” (Q 7:204). 
An explicit command for the mandatory 
communal performance of the prayer is 
stated by the direct summons to Muham- 
mad, “command your people to observe 
the salat” (Q 20:132) and “content yourself 
with those who invoke their lord” (Q 18:28). 
A group of his followers also join Muham- 
mad in prayer at night: “your lord knows 
that you keep vigil nearly two-thirds of the 
night or a half of it, or a third of it, anda 
party of those with you” (a tfatun min 
alladhina ma‘aka, Q 73:20; See VIGILS). 

Such nocturnal prayers were a most dis- 
tinctive mark of the early communal 
prayer at Mecca. These night vigils formed 
an essential part of Muhammad’s prayer 
practice and were adopted by his followers. 
When he labored to convey or chant a 
quranic passage (Q 73:1-8), Muhammad is 
commanded directly, “Keep vigil in the 
night!” (qumi (-layla, Q 73:2). The observ- 
ance of prayer at night (tahajud), cited 
only once in the Quran by this term, is set 
in the context of the salat (Q 17:78), and 
explicitly enjoined on Muhammad: “and 
as for the night, keep vigil a part of it” 
(wa-mina l-layl fa-tahayad bihi, Q 17:79), and 
“bow down before him and glorify him 
through the long night” (Q 76:26). Reciting 
the Qur’an during the night vigil is called 
“an extra” (nafilatan, Q 17:79) of Muham- 
mad’s prayer practice, a vocabulary later 
used in Islamic law to define supereroga- 
tory prayers (salat al-nawafil; see LAW AND 
THE QUR'AN). Muhammad is commanded 
to “proclaim the praise of your lord... in 
the night and at the setting of the stars” 

(Q 52:48-9), to pray “nigh of the night” 
(zulafan mina [-layl, Q 11:114), to “proclaim 
your lord’s praise in the watches of the 
night (min ana7 l-layl), and at the ends of 
the day” (atrafa l-nahar, Q 20:130), and to 
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“perform the prayer at the sinking of the 
sun to the darkening of the night” (4-duliki 
L-shamsi ila ghasaqi [-layl, Q 17:78). This noc- 
turnal practice is observed by his godfear- 
ing followers (see FEAR; PIETY), “who pass 
the night (yabitina l-rabbihim) prostrate to 
their lord and standing” (Q 25:64). 
Similarly, the dwellers of paradise (q.v.), 
while previously living on earth, kept night 
vigils: “little of the night would they slum- 
ber and into the last hours of the night 
(wa-bi-l-ashar) would they seek forgiveness” 
(Q 51:17-8). Traditional accounts, included 
in the qur’anic commentary literature, 
add that the zeal in observing these 

vigils caused Muhammad’s followers to 
suffer from swollen feet (cf. Wensinck, 
Tahadjdjud, 97). 

It is possible that the practice of night 
vigils was adopted from Christian ascetic 
precedent (cf. Bell, Origin, 143; see 
ASCETICISM) because Q 3:113 states, “some 
of the People of the Book (q.v.) are a 
nation upstanding, that recite God’s signs 
in the watches of the night (ana7 l-layl), 
bowing themselves.” This practice appears 
to be meant also by Q 24:36-8, probably 
referring to Christian hermits, as “men 
whom neither commerce nor trafficking 
diverts from the remembrance of God” 

(Q 24:37). Night vigils may also have been 
intended by the “worship” (qunit) adopted 
by Muhammad’s followers, “who worship 
in the watches of the night” (a-man huwa 
ganitun anaa I-layl), bowing and standing 
(Q 39:9; cf. 20:130; 2:238). It has to be 
noted, however, that the language of quniit 
is rooted in pre-Islamic imprecations (cf. 
Goldziher, Zauberelemente, 323) and 
interpreted by the traditional commentary 
literature in a great variety of ways (cf. 
Bashear, Qunit, 36-65; see also OBED- 
IENCE). In the Quran, the language of 
qunit also expresses the cosmic scenario of 
prayer: “To him (God) belongs whosoever 
is in the heavens and the earth; all worship 
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him” (kullun lahu qanituna, Q 30:26; cf. 2:116; 
see COSMOLOGY). Furthermore, it 1s in line 
with the practice of two biblical characters 
cited in the Qur'an, namely Mary (q.v.), 
“O Mary, worship your lord (ugnuti l-rab- 
biki), and prostrate and bow with those 
who bow” (Q 3:43), and Abraham (q.v.), 
“Abraham was a nation worshipping God” 
(ummatan qanitan, Q 16:120). The extra- 
quranic sirat al-qunit in “Ubayy’s codex 
(cf. Noldeke, Ga, 11, 35), however, lacks 

an explicit reference to both nocturnal 
prayer and quniit, yet is replete with the 
vocabulary of prayer. 

In the early phases of Muhammad’s pro- 
phetic career, the times of prayer are in- 
dicated by a rich variety of terms which 
stand in contrast to the standardized 
vocabulary for the five daily times of 
prayer (miqat) developed in post-qur’anic 
Islamic law. In addition to the variable 
vocabulary for the prayer at night, the 
prayer times during the day reflect the 
general plethora of temporal vocabulary 
employed in the Quran (see TIME). The 
Quran states explicitly that the communal 
prayer was performed “at the two ends of 
the day” (tarafayi [-nahar, Q 11:114) or “at the 
ends of the day” (atrafa I[-nahar, Q 20:130), 
vaguely meaning morning and evening. 
But the Qur'an does not explicitly specify 
whether these ends actually mean sunrise 
and sunset or dawn and dusk or possibly 
the morning just after sunrise and the eve- 
ning just before sunset. The implication of 
“the ends of the day” seems to be before 
sunrise and after sunset, but Q 50:39 clearly 
says “before sunset” (gabla l-ghurub). In 
addition, the two times, “in the morning 
and evening” (Q 6:52; 18:28; 7:205) are 
expressed by a varying vocabulary for 
“morning,” ghuduww (Q 7:205), ghadat 
(Q 6:52), bukra (Q 19:11), tbkar (Q 40:55), 
and for “evening,” ‘ashwyy (Q 40:55), asil 
(Q 76:25), pl. asal (Q 7:205). Q 202130 ex- 
plains these two “ends” as “before the 
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rising of the sun and before its setting” 

(Q 20:130), which would mean at dawn and 
in the evening before sunset. These varying 
expressions clearly reflect a slowly evolving 
understanding of the two preferred prayer 
times at “the two ends of the day.” There 
is no qur’anic evidence to indicate whether 
“the two ends of the day” can be synchro- 
nized with the above-mentioned traditional 
accounts about Muhammad’s observance 
of the salat al-duha and the salat al-‘asr. 
Similarly, the question remains conjectural 
whether the insistent condemnation by 
Islamic tradition and law of a salat per- 
formed at the precise moments of sunset, 
sunrise or when the sun stands in the 
zenith as an ancient Arab cult of sun- 
worship actually preserves a trace of such 
an early prayer practice concealed in “the 
two ends of the day” (cf. Wensinck, 
Animismus, 232-5). 

Much of his inspiration for the perform- 
ance of prayer Muhammad drew from the 
prophets of old, the qur’anic models of 
prayer who, from Adam through Noah, 
Abraham and Israel (q.v.), “fell down pros- 
trate [in prayer], weeping” (Q 19:58). They 
bade their people to pray, as did e.g. 
Ishmael (q.v.; Isma‘Tl, Q 19:55), Isaac (q.v.) 
and Jacob (q.v.; Q 21:73), or called out in 
the darkness (q.v.) invoking God, as did 
Jonah (q.v.; Q 21:87). Abraham offers a 
heart-wrenching prayer to his lord for a 
pure heart (q.v.), imploring his creator as 
the one who provides for him (see 
SUSTENANCE; GRACE), guides and heals him 
(see ERROR; ASTRAY; ILLNESS AND 
HEALTH), will make him to die, give him 
life, forgive his sin and offer him paradise 
(Q 26:83-9). Beseeching God, he asks that 
the privilege of performing the prayer be 
granted to him and his progeny (Q 14:40, 
cf. 14:37). Moses appeals to his lord to open 
his breast, unloose the knot upon his 
tongue and grant him Aaron (q.v.) as a 


helper to glorify God and remember him 
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abundantly (Q 20:25-34), while God ad- 
dresses him directly in solemn terms, 
“Verily Iam God; there is no god but J; 
therefore serve me and perform the prayer 
of my remembrance” (wa-aqumi l-salata li- 
dhikri, Q 20:14). Both Moses and his brother 
Aaron are bidden: “Take you, for your 
people, in Egypt (q.v.) certain houses; and 
make your houses a direction (qiblatan) for 
men to pray to; and perform the sala; and 
give good tidings to the believers” (Q 10:87; 
see GOOD NEws). The feeble and gray- 
haired Zechariah (q.v.) begs his lord 
secretly to grant him a son (Q 19:3-6; 
3:38-9), and Jesus (q.v.), God’s servant (see 
SERVANTS) as yet in the cradle and made 
blessed by God, is enjoined to pray as long 
as he lives (Q 19:30-1). 


The institution of the ritual prayer 
In the few years before and after the emi- 
gration (q.v.; Agra) of Muhammad and his 
followers to Medina, the ritual prayer 
(salat) developed into a central religious 
discipline of the Prophet’s growing com- 
munity and shows clear signs of becoming 
a consolidated ritual institution. ‘This un- 
derstanding may be derived from the direct 
statement that the sa/dt is enjoined as “a 
timed prescription” (kitaban mawgiitan, 
Q 4:103), regulated in its performance and 
standardized in its choice of terms through 
the set phrases of salat al-fajr and salat al- 
‘sh@ for the morning and evening prayers 
respectively (Q 24:58), performed “at morn 
and eventide” (Q 7:204-6). A new time of 
“the middle prayer” (al-salat al-wusta, 
Q 2:238) is now added in Medina, a time 
also implied by the “midday heat” (zahira; 
see NOON; HOT AND COLD), though not the 
midday prayer, in Q 24:58. That this prayer 
was actually performed at midday may be 
inferred from Q 30:17-8, which summons 
Muhammad’s community to give glory to 
God “when you come to evening and when 
you come to morning (hina tumsiina wa-hina 
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tusbthina)... and when you come to noon 
(wa-hina tuzhirina).” On the other hand, the 
middle prayer may have been introduced 
in emulation of the minhah, observed by the 
Jews of Medina in the afternoon as one of 
their three prayer times (shaharith, morning; 
minhah, afternoon; and arbith, evening, cf. 
Mittwoch, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte, 
11-2). In general, Western scholarship (see 
POST-ENLIGHTENMENT ACADEMIC STUDY 
OF THE QuR’AN) tends to interpret “the 
middle prayer” as referring to the noon 
prayer (salat al-zuhr, cf. Houtsma, lets, 
127-34; Paret, Grenzen, 31-5; pace Goitein, 
Prayer, 84-5, the plural al-salawat rather 
than the dual in Q 2:238 notwithstanding). 
Quranic commentary, on the other hand, 
prefers to interpret “the middle prayer” as 
that of the afternoon (salat al-‘asr), as it 
occupies the middle position in the even- 
tual five prayer times, that were codified as 
a religious duty by Islamic law. In any 
event, the addition of the middle prayer 
appears to have been accompanied by a 
decrease in the nocturnal prayer, because a 
variety of reasons are now given as dis- 
pensations from the lengthy night vigils 

(Q 73:20). 

Regularization of the prayer ritual is also 
presupposed by dispensations for altered 
ways of performing the prayer, known 
traditionally as “the prayer of fear” (salat 
al-khawf), when those facing hostilities 
from foes alternate bowing in prayer with 
those standing guard with weapons in 
hand (Q 4:102; see ENEMIES; FIGHTING; 
WAR; EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). Another 
feature of the regularization of prayer is 
the insistence on its punctual performance 
by “those who carefully observe their 
prayer” (‘ala salatthim yuhafiziina, Q 6:92; 
70:34; 23:9; cf. 70:22-3) and the reprimand 
for those who are heedless in performing 
the salat (cf. Q 107:4-5). Furthermore, the 
Qur'an now explicitly makes the sa/at man- 


datory also for women, commanding them, 
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“Perform the prayer!” (agimna [-salata, 

Q 33:33), and addressing them, “Remem- 
ber that which is recited in your houses!” 
(Q 33:34), and putting them on an equal 
footing with men in observing this obliga- 
tion (cf. Q 33:35; see WOMEN AND THE 
QUR’AN; GENDER; PATRIARCHY). 

Early in the Medinan phase of the 
quranic proclamation, the giving of the 
greeting of peace (q.v.; daslim), cited in 
the second verbal form, “and give the 
salutation of peace” (wa-sallimii tasliman, 

Q 33:56; cf. 24:27, 61) became the liturgical 
salutation closing the salat. Already in the 
Meccan phase, “salam” (meaning “safety, 
salvation, peace, salutation”) is mentioned 
frequently and employed in the greeting, 
“Peace be upon you!” (salamun ‘alaykum, 

Q 13:24; 16:32; 39:73), given by the angels 
to the blessed of paradise (see GARDEN). 
Abraham exchanges “Peace!” (salam, 

Q 11:69; 51:25) with his guests and, threat- 
ened by his father (see AZAR), takes leave 
from him with, “Peace be upon you!” 
(salamun ‘alayka, Q 19:47) while Moses dis- 
misses Pharaoh (q.v.), “Peace be upon him 
who follows the right guidance!” (wa-l- 
salamu ‘ala mani ttaba‘a l-huda, Q 20:47). Now 
in Medina, however, Muhammad follows 
the precedent of the Jewish ¢efilla (cf. 
Mittwoch, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte, 18) 
and includes the utterance of the saluta- 
tion of peace as an essential feature of the 
prayer ritual. In addition, the observance 
of the salat is now frequently connected in 
consistent language with the giving of the 
zakat (“alms-due”), a set phrase that occurs 
about two dozen times in the Medinan 
stras (cf. Nanji, Almsgiving, 64-70). The 
qur’anic command, addressed to Muham- 
mad’s community, “perform the prayer 
and give the alms-due” (wa-agimii I-salata 
wa-alu l-zakal, Q 4:77, mentioned about two 
dozen times), clearly demonstrates by its 
in-tandem use the existence of two 


consolidated communal institutions, 
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linked together and firmly established, 
the ritual prayer and the communal tax 
(see TAXATION). 

The regularization of ritual prayer can 
also be inferred from the preparatory rites 
which were added during Muhammad’s 
quranic proclamation at Medina. During 
this Medinan phase, the Qur’4n records 
specific instructions about ritual purifica- 
tion through ablutions to be observed in 
preparation of each ritual prayer (Q 4:43; 
5:6) as well as dispensations for travelers 
(see JOURNEY) who may shorten the salat 
(Q 4:101) and use sand as a sign of purifica- 
tion in the absence of water (¢ayammum, 

Q 4:43; 5:6). There is no specific instruction 
to keep the head covered during prayer, 
most likely because this was commonly 
done and implicitly understood. The 

qur anic injunctions to wash the face (q.v.), 
the hands (q.v.) up to the elbows, the head 
and the feet (q.v.) up to the ankles, were 
based on the perception of ritual impurity 
(see also CONTAMINATION) resulting from 
sexual defilement (junuban, Q 4:43; 5:6; see 
SEX AND SEXUALITY) or intoxication (sukara, 
Q 4:43; see INTOXICANTS; WINE). They laid 
the ground for the detailed rituals of wudi’ 
(minor ablution) and ghus/ (major ablution) 
developed in the post-quranic legal lit- 
erature of Islam (cf. Burton, Qur'an, 
21-58). Behind these stipulations lies the 
perception that water has the power to 
drive off demons (cf. Goldziher, Wasser 
als Damonen, 27) as well as the solemn 
qur’anic assertion that the Quran is a 
sublime book only to be touched by “the 
purified” (al-mutahharin, Q 56:76-9; cf. 
Jeffery, Quran, 13-7). 

Another preparatory element of the salat 
is the public summons to prayer (Q 5:58), 
instituted by Muhammad in Medina and 
expressed in the Qur'an by derivatives of 
the verb nada (third verbal form), “to call,” 
foreshadowing the appearance of the word 
for the distinct muezzin’s call (adhan) that 
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came to be the widely-used term for the 
Muslim call to prayer (actually consisting 
of two calls, adhan from the minaret and 
agama in the mosque; see MOSQUE). Accord- 
ing to Islamic tradition, the Prophet 
ordered that the believers be convoked by 
Bilal, the first muezzin, and that the sum- 
mons to prayer be called out rather than 
sounded by horns, announced by wooden 
clappers or signaled by lighting a fire. In 
Medina, the summons to prayer served in 
particular as an invitation to the prayer on 
“the day of assembly” (yazwm al-jumu ‘ati, 
Q 62:9) on Friday (see FRIDAY PRAYER), the 
pre-Islamic market-day, mentioned only 
once in the Qur’an (cf. Goitein, Muslim, 
111-25; Brockelmann, Iqamat as-salat, 
314-20). This public prayer is observed on 
Friday at midday in mosques throughout 
the Muslim world, although the Friday is 
not treated as a day of rest like the 
Sabbath (q.v.). In Muslim thought, God is 
always active conducting the affairs of the 
universe and never sits still, not even rest- 
ing from his work of creation on the sey- 
enth day (Q 50:38; cf. Nagel, Koran, 172-84). 
The congregational prayer is preceded by 
a sermon (khutba), given in two parts, gen- 
erally from a pulpit (minbar/mimbar), with 
the preacher standing upright and leaning 
on a staff or a lance (cf. Becker, Kanzel, 
331; Goldziher, Chatib). The absence of 
any reference to khutba (and minbar) in the 
Quran, however, does not preclude the 
possibility that it actually formed an 
essential part of the congregational prayer 
in Muhammad’s time, as did the sermon 
that followed the saat on the morning of 
the two big feast-days, as well as the special 
salat in the cases of a drought or an eclipse. 
The most crucial institutional develop- 
ment of the salat at Medina, however, was 
the change of the prayer direction (qzbla) 
toward the Ka’ba, the central sanctuary of 
Mecca, that can be traced to the year 
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2/624 after the Aira. This is the year the 
battle of Badr took place (Q 3:12), after 
which Muhammad began to dissociate 
himself from the local Jewish tribes. ‘The 
explicit qur’anic directive (Q 2:142-50) must 
be understood against the background of 
Semitic prayer practices and their specific 
and particular orientations: the Jews 
offered their prayers in the direction of 
Jerusalem (q.v.), the Syriac Christians 
prayed eastward (see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY) and the Essenes turned 
toward the rising sun. On account of 
extra-qur anic evidence, it is certain that, 
immediately after the hyra, Muhammad 
prayed toward Jerusalem in accordance 
with Jewish custom, but then changed 
radically. This fact agrees with Q 2:142-3 
which records his opponents’ rebuke for 
his having turned in prayer in the opposite 
direction (Q 2:14.2; see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD). The radical change of the 
gibla required Muhammad’s followers in 
Medina to turn a half-circle and reorient 
their prayer toward the sanctuary of 
Mecca, “the holy mosque” (al-masjd al- 
haram, Q 2:144, cf. 2:149, 150), generally 
identified with the Ka‘ba (cf. Hawting, 
Ka'‘ba, 75-80). The significance for the in- 
stitutional reorientation of Islam of chang- 
ing the qibla cannot be underestimated: it 
visibly symbolizes the shift from a religion 
confirming the scriptures of the “People of 
the Book” (i.e. Jews and Christians) to an 
autonomous and newly directed religion, 
reconfirming the natural monotheistic 
religion of Abraham centered on the 
Ka‘ba of Mecca, now both the new and 
the original focus of Islam. 

In Medina, Muhammad faced the task of 
uniting Meccan Emigrants (muhajiriin) and 
Medinan Helpers (ansar; see EMIGRANTS 
AND HELPERS) into one community (umma), 
observing a common prayer ritual and fac- 


ing in unison in the same direction of 
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prayer. In the context of his fall-out with 
the Jews of Medina and his reorientation 
toward Mecca as the center of the old 
Arab religion of Abraham, the Meccan 
sanctuary (the foundations of which were 
laid by Abraham and Ishmael according to 
Q 2:127; cf. Firestone, Abraham, 6-11) sup- 
plants Jerusalem as the direction of prayer. 
The fact of this reorientation, however, 
does not solve the question of what the 
prayer direction might have been during 
the Meccan period of the qur’anic proc- 
lamation before the hyra (for this complex 
question, cf. Wensinck, Kibla, 82-3). It 
may have been to the east in imitation of 
Christian prayer practice or to the Ka‘ba 
itself as noted in the traditional account 
that Muhammad did not dare turn his 
back to the sanctuary in his prayer. More 
likely, as also noted in the Islamic com- 
mentary literature, Jerusalem may have 
been Muhammad’s prayer direction in 
Mecca, a direction in agreement with the 
architectural orientation of the semi- 
circular wall (hatim), enclosing the space of 
Isma‘l’s tomb (lit. “womb,” Ayr), which at 
one time formed an integral part of the 
Ka'‘ba (see ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE 
QUR’AN; ART AND ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
QuR’AN). The institutional reorientation of 
the direction of prayer in Medina roughly 
coincides with the time when Muhammad 
instituted the fast of the month of Rama- 
dan (Q 2:183-5) that replaced the previously 
adopted Jewish custom of the ‘Ashura’ fast 
observed on the Day of Atonement (cf. 
Wagtendonk, Fasting, 180-5). It also occurs 
in the time frame of the battle of Badr, 
after which the Jewish tribe of the Bani 
Qaynuqa' (q.v.) was expelled from Medina. 
From this time on, the prayer direction 
toward the Ka‘ba in Mecca has remained a 
cornerstone of the Muslim ritual perform- 
ance of the sa/at and is architecturally 


indicated in every mosque by the “niche” 
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(mihrab). The latter term, however, does 
not appear in the Quran in this architec- 
tural sense (cf. Q 3:37, 393 19:11; 38:21; pl. 
maharib, Q 34:13). 

According to qur’anic evidence, there is 
no certainty that Muhammad and his com- 
munity observed the duty of the salat five 
times a day as Muslims do today and have 
done over the centuries. Neither the num- 
ber of the five daily prayers nor their exact 
times of performance had been fixed by 
the end of the qur’anic proclamation. In 
all likelihood, while in Mecca, Muhammad 
and his nascent community kept night 
vigils and performed prayers in the morn- 
ing and evening. In Medina, a middle 
prayer was added, while the nocturnal 
prayers diminished. After a period of 
uncertainty in the decades after Muham- 
mad’s death, the living tradition and then 
the literature of Islamic law codified a firm 
duty of the salat at five specific times of the 
day. These designated times, known by the 
technical term migat (“appointed time,” cf. 
Wensinck, Mikat, 26-7), came to be speci- 
fied as the prayer at daybreak (salat al-fajr), 
at noon when the sun has left the zenith 
(salat al-zuhr), i the afternoon when the 
shadows equal their objects (salat al-‘asr), at 
dusk after sunset (salat al-maghrib), and at 
nightfall when the twilight has disappeared 
(salat al-‘isha’). The salat al-witr, not men- 
tioned in the Qur'an but frequently at- 
tested in Islamic tradition, presupposes the 
fixation of the five daily salats and came to 
be observed as a voluntary prayer between 
the night prayer and that of daybreak (cf. 
Monnot, Salat, 930). The term miqat, taken 
from the Qur'an, appears to indicate that 
the salat continued to be understood as an 
encounter with God, prefigured by Moses 
meeting and conversing with God at “an 
appointed time” (Q 7:142-3, 155; cf. Speyer, 
Erzdahlungen, 299-301; 310-11; 335-9; cf. 
26:38, meeting with the sorcerers) and 
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foreshadowing “the appointed time” of the 
ultimate encounter of each individual with 
God on judgment day (Q 56:50; 78:17; 
44:40). Only once is the term used in the 
plural, mawaqit, and that for the observa- 
tion of the new moon (Q 2:189). 

The answer to the establishment of five 
daily observances of the salat, which can- 
not be found in the Qur'an, is given in 
Muslim tradition by two legendary 
scenarios depicting its divine institution: 

(1) during the Prophet’s ascension to 
heaven (al-miraq), God himself charged 
Muhammad to impose five daily prayers 
on his community, or (2) the angel Gabriel, 
mentioned in the Qur'an as the angel of 
revelation (Q 2:97), came down from 
heaven five times in one day and, by ex- 
ample, taught Muhammad the perfor- 
mance of the five daily prayers. ‘The 
recourse to such legends in Islamic tradi- 
tion points to both the absence of clear 
stipulations with regard to the five daily 
prayers in the Qur’an and the necessity of 
establishing an authoritative basis for the 
divine institution of the mandatory five 
daily prayers. Western scholarship, on the 
other hand, has suggested three principal 
explanations for the fixation of five daily 
prayers: (1) the five daily prayers are the 
result of duplications of the evening prayer 
(into salat al-maghrib and salat al-%sha’) and 
the midday prayer (into salat al-guhr and 
salat al-‘asr, cf. Houtsma, lets, 127-34). This 
explanation is particularly reinforced by an 
Islamic tradition on the authority of 
‘Abdallah b. al-“Abbas (d. 68/687-8), argu- 
ing in the opposite direction, namely that 
the Prophet himself combined several 
salats in Medina so as not to overburden his 
community (cf. Wensinck, Salat, 98); (2) the 
five daily salats were patterned on the bind- 
ing duty of five daily prayers observed in 
Zoroastrianism (Goldziher, Islamisme, 246; 
cf. Boyce, Zoroastrians, 32-3); (3) the five 
daily prayers were most likely chosen as a 
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just median between the three services of 
the Jewish synagogue and the seven 
“hours” observed by Christian monks (cf. 
Goitein, Prayer, 84-6). For the post- 
quranic developments, cf. Wensinck, Salat, 
98; Monnot, Salat, 926-30. 


The language of prayer in the Qur'an 
As stated above, it may be possible to trace 
two stages of development in the genesis of 
the salat: (1) from the Meccan phase of the 
quranic proclamation until the change of 
the gibla in Medina, Muhammad’s per- 
sonal prayer inspires an evolving commu- 
nal prayer, which included group prayers 
in the morning and evening as well as dur- 
ing night vigils; and (2) with the change of 
the gibla in Medina, this communal prayer 
practice 1s transformed into a firmly in- 
stituted ritual, including three prayer 
times, morning, evening and a median 
prayer, as well as stipulations for prepara- 
tory and alternate rites. It is much more 
difficult, however, to coordinate the diverse 
Arabic terminology for various manifesta- 
tions of prayer in the Qur'an. Little re- 
search has been done on the semantic 
fields of dua’, dhikr and salat and their pos- 
sible interrelatedness in the Qur'an. It is 
obvious, however, that the derivatives of 
the roots for both du‘@ and dhikr are em- 
ployed more than twice as frequently in the 
Qur'an as those for salat. Among these 
three semantic fields, the vocabulary of 
du‘@’ appears to represent the earliest layer 
of prayer language in Arabic as illustrated 
by the invocation of pre-Islamic deities 
(which has left more than a dozen traces in 
the Qur’an, e.g. Q 4:117; 6:1083 7:194, 197; 
10:66, 106; 13:14; 16:20; 19:48; 22:12, 62; 
29:43; 31:305 35:13; 39:38; 40:20, 66; 43:86; 
46:5; see IDOLS AND IMAGES; RHETORIC 
AND THE QURAN) as well as by the frequent 
occurrence of oaths in the Qur'an that be- 
long to the stock of Muhammad’s invoca- 
tion of God (cf. Hawting, Oaths, 561-6). 
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In its pre-Islamic usage du‘@ could be 
employed both negatively and positively. A 
person could call upon an Arab deity with 
an invocation that could be directed either 
for or against someone, and hence could 
be turned into supplication for a blessing 
or imprecation for a curse. This double- 
edged signification is conveyed in the 
Quran as in Q 17:11, “humanity prays for 
evil as he prays for good” (yad‘u L-insanu bi 
l-sharri du @ahu bi-l-khayr). The Quran 
warns that the invocation of unbelievers, 
directed to their false gods, goes astray and 
receives no answer (Q 13:14 35:13-4), con- 
trary to the invocation of the true God, 
“who alone is truly called upon” (lahu 
da‘watu l-haqq, Q 13:14) and says, “I am near 
to answer the call of the caller, when he 
calls me” (wibu dawata l-da% idha da‘ani, 

Q 2:186). In the Qur’an, the du‘@ becomes 
the invocation of the one true God to 
whom one directs both an appeal for di- 
vine succor in times of misfortune and a 
supplication for good fortune (Q 41:49-51). 
The classical example of this two-sided 
plea for divine assistance can be found in 
the first stra of the Quran (al-Fatiha, 

Q 1:1-7), which begins with the invocation 
of God’s name and ends with the double- 
edged plea for guidance on the path of 
divine favor and protection against divine 
wrath (see PATH OR WAY; ANGER). God is 
the true hearer of prayer, literally, “the 
hearer of the invocation” (sami‘u -du@, 

Q 3:38; 14:39; see SEEING AND HEARING) 
and answers the pleas of the prophets, as 
in the cases of Abraham, who is granted 
progeny in his old age (Q 14:39-40; 19:48), 
and Zechariah, whose secret supplication 
for a son is answered (Q 19:3-6; 3:38-9). 

The phrase for the hearer of prayer, 
which appears only in the context of these 
two qur’anic passages, combines the lan- 
guage of du@ and salat (cf. Q 14:39-40 and 
3:38-9): Abraham asks his lord, “make me 
a performer of the prayer” (mugqima [-salat) 
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and “accept my plea” (wa-taqabbal du‘G7, 

Q 14:40), and Zechariah “invoked (da‘@) his 
lord” while he was “standing in prayer” 
(qa imun_yusalli, Q 3:38-9). The intersection 
of these two semantic fields of prayer in 
prophetic narratives (q.v.) of the Qur'an 
may illustrate the assimilation of du‘@, an 
early Arab way of prayer, with that of salat, 
the prayer practice adopted by Muham- 
mad from a tradition rooted in the Ara- 
maic background, despite the fact that 
du‘@ and its derivatives are rarely found 

in siiras (q.v.) judged as belonging to the 
first Meccan period. 

A fusion of du@ and salat with the se- 
mantic field of dhikr could be reflected in 
the qur’anic injunctions to pronounce the 
prayer in a moderate voice. With regard to 
salat, Muhammad is commanded, “do not 
raise your voice in your prayer (ld tajhar 
bi-salatika), nor be hushed therein, but seek 
you for a way between that” (Q 17:110). 
With regard to du‘@, his followers are told, 
“invoke your lord (ud% rabbakum), humbly 
and secretly” (Khufyatan, Q 7:55). With re- 
gard to dhikr, Muhammad is commanded, 
“remember your lord (wa-dhkur rabbaka) in 
your soul, humbly and fearfully, without 
raising the voice” (dina l-jahr, Q 7:205). 
Another indicator for the blending of these 
three semantic fields for prayer in the 
Qur’an may be detected in the linkage of 
the roots of du‘@ and dhikr with specific 
prayer times in the Qur'an, not unlike in 
the case of salat. For example, with regard 
to du‘@, Q 6:52 refers to “those who invoke 
their lord at morning and evening,” while 
with regard to dhiky, Q 7:205 records the 
divine command to Muhammad to re- 
member God “at morn and eventide.” 
Finally, the close relationship of salat to 
dhikr can be observed in Q 87:15 referring 
to the prosperous believer as one who 
“mentions the name of his lord and prays 
(dhakara sma rabbthi fa-salla)”; in Q 20:14. 
when Moses is asked to “perform the 
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prayer of my remembrance” (wa-aqimi 
l-salata li-dhikri); 11 Q 5:91 which cautions 
against Satan desiring “to bar you from the 
remembrance of God (dhikr Allah) and 
from the prayer (al-salat)”; and in Q 4:142 
including the rebuke for standing lazily in 
the prayer (al-salat) while “not remember- 
ing God (wa-la yadhkurina llah) save a little.” 
The license given to those deluged by rain 
(see WEATHER) or suffering from sickness or 
prevented from observing the precise hours 
of prayer in times of war, however, appears 
to separate the salat from the dhikr: “when 
you have concluded the prayer (al-salat), 
then remember God (/fa-dhkuri lah), stand- 
ing and sitting and on your sides” (Q 4:103). 
In the Qur’an, the term dhikr denotes pri- 
marily the act of “recalling God to mind,” 
“reminding oneself of God,” “mentioning 
God’s name” or “remembering God” 
which imply both a vocal mention and a 
mental memory of the presence of God 
through recital by the tongue and com- 
memoration in the heart (Q 13:28; 39:23; 
57:16, cf. McAuliffe, Heart, 406-9). The 
recited word of the Qur'an is linked di- 
rectly with dhikr when the Quran refers to 
itself as “remembrance, reminder” (dhiki, 
Q 7:63; cf. 3:58; 21: 503 43:44; 68:52; dhikra, 
e.g. Q 6:90; tadhkira, e.g. Q 20:3; 69:48; 
74:49; see NAMES OF THE QUR'AN), an iden- 
tification most expressly encapsulated in 
the oath, “By the Qur'an, containing the 
reminder” (dhi l-dhikr, Q 38:1). Further- 
more, other revealed scriptures also are 
called dhiky, as shown by those possessing 
them being designated “People of the 
Remembrance” (ahl al-dhikr, Q 16:43; 21:7), 
in parallel to the standard phrase, ahl al- 
kitab (“People of the Book”). Underlying 
the term dhikr in the Qur'an, privileged by 
the divine promise of reciprocity, “remem- 
ber me and I will remember you” (Q 2:152), 
there is the explicit exercise of mentioning 


or recalling God’s name in prayer, vocally 
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or mentally. This can be inferred from 
many quranic passages, such as “and 
mention/remember the name of your 
lord” (Q 73:8; 76:25; cf. 2:114; 22:40; 24:36), 
“mention/remember your lord when you 
forget” (Q 18:24), “men and women who 
mention/remember God oft” (Q 33:35), 
“the hearts of those who believe are at rest 
in God’s remembrance” (Q 13:28), “O 
believers, mention/remember God inces- 
santly” (Q 33:41) or “let neither your pos- 
sessions (see POSSESSION; WEALTH) nor your 
children (q.v.) divert you from God’s re- 
membrance” (Q 63:9). 

In conclusion, it may be said that, in 
comparison to the sacred books of human- 
ity, “there is perhaps no Scripture that is so 
totally a Book of Prayer as is the Qur'an” 
(Roest Crollius, Prayer, 223). The Quran is 
permeated by a powerful inner dynamic 
that makes this scripture in its entirety a 
book of prayer, not only because it con- 
tains various prescriptions and descriptions 
of prayer and includes a great number of 
prayers, hymns and invocations, but more 
importantly because it reflects a religious 
experience of prayer rooted in the heart of 
the Prophet and reiterated by the tongues 
of his followers throughout the ages as 
God’s very own speech (q.v.) in matchless 
Arabic (see WORD OF GOD; INIMITABILITY). 
Only by listening again and again to the 
Quran as a recited text, “honey begins to 
flow from the rock” (ibid., 223). In the 
experience of the Muslim, God speaks to 
human beings through the Qur'an and 
human beings, reciting the Qur’an, address 
themselves to God. Each in its own modal- 
ity, dhikr, du‘@ and salat, return the word to 
God in the thought of recollection, the 
word of invocation and the action of ritual 
worship. 


Gerhard Bowering 
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Prayer Formulas 


Invocations for every circumstance of life, 
both personal and social. There are 
numerous expressions of prayer in Islam, 
prayer being fundamentally one with the 
faith and the practice of Muslims (cf. 

Q 17:79-80, among numerous other verses). 
The life of the believer is immersed in a 
multitude of invocations, which operate as 
expressions of sincere faith as well as sim- 
ple stereotyped formulaic phrases. ‘The life 
of an observant Muslim can be compared 
to an extended liturgy, as expressed by the 
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title of Ibn al-Sunnt’s (d. 364/974) ‘Amal 
al-yawm wa-l-layla, “The work [or the lit- 
urgy?| of the day and the night,” not only 
because of the five canonical prayers (see 
PRAYER), but because of the numerous 
invocations to God for every occasion. 
Even the ordinary sounds of daily life, such 
as the braying of a donkey, can prompt a 
prayer (“I take refuge in God from Satan 
the outcast,” Ibn al-Sunnt, ‘Amal, 153). 
Other examples of the way in which the 
use of prayer formulas suffuses daily life 
are the invocation of the name of God 
(see BASMALA) before conjugal union, as 
well as in matters of personal hygiene 
(Ibn al-Sunnt, ‘Amal, 13). 

A distinction can be made between “tra- 
ditional,” “common” or “canonical” ex- 
pressions of praise and petition (including 
the codified, or ritual, formulas), and those 
which are left to the individual’s own initia- 
tive. It should be noted that the former 
category encompasses all those formulas to 
be found in the Qur’an, as well as those 
reported to have come from Muhammad 
(or his Companions, etc.; see COMPANIONS 
OF THE PROPHET). To this category belong 
prayers (sing. du‘a) found in both the sunna 
(q.v.) and hadith, i.e. the “Book of good 
manners” in Ibn Abi Shayba’s (d. 235/849) 
Musannaf or the “Book of work of day and 
night” in al-Nasa’r’s (d. 303/915) al-Sunan 
al-kubra (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN), as 
well as those contained in special collec- 
tions such as Ibn Abi 1-Dunya’s (d. 281/ 
894) al-Tahayud wa-qiam al-layl, and 
especially Ibn al-Sunni’s ‘Amal al-yawm wa- 
L-layla (cf. also the Egyptian polymath al- 
Suyatt’s [d. 11/1505] Daz l-falah fi adhkar 
al-masa’ wa-l-sabah). 

The second grouping, those of the in- 
dividually formulated du‘as, may also con- 
tain material attributed to Muhammad, 
but this material is integrated into longer 
prayers that are freely and spontaneously 


composed. When compared to Christian- 
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ity, for example, Islam has relatively few 
“prayer” books (probably because of the 
importance of the five daily obligatory rit- 
ual prayers), yet some books of this type 
are well-known. Among them are the so- 
called “Psalms of Islam” (al-Sahifa al-kamila 
al-sayadiyya, or al-Sahifa al-sayadiyya al-ila; 
Pers. Zabur-t al-i Muhammad), attributed to 
the fourth imam (q.v.), Zayn al-‘Abidin ‘Ali 
b. al-Husayn, also called al-Sajjad (d. bet. 
92/710 and 99/717; cf. Sezgin, GAs, 1, 
826-8). These “Psalms” contain suppli- 
cations such as “asking for the best” 
(isttkhara), the invocation on the beginning 
of Ramadan (q.v.), bidding farewell to 
Ramadan, etc. (see bibliography for details 
on translations of, and commentaries on, 
al-Sajjad’s work, as well as other popular 
collections of prayers). 

As freely expressed prayers are more 
common in Sifism (cf. van Ess, Review, 
185; see SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN), a third 
category of du‘a may be added: the Safi 
formulations (see below; cf. Gramlich, 
Sendschreiben, 364-71; Ghazal, [hya’). 

Expressions of praise (q.v.) represent the 
true meaning of prayer (see also LAUDA- 
TION; GLORY; GLORIFICGATION OF GOD). 
Mention can be made of the hamdala, 
“Praise be to God” (“al-hamdu lillah”), 
which expresses human gratitude for God’s 
favors (see GRACE; BLESSING; GRATITUDE 
AND INGRATITUDE). This phrase opens the 
first chapter of the Qur'an, Sarat al-Fatiha 
(see FATIHA), and is found about forty times 
within the Qur'an. Similarly, the invoca- 
tion of the name of God, the basmala, “In 
the name of God, the compassionate [for- 
giving??], the merciful” (“bzsm lah,” in its 
full form, “besme llahi l-rahmani l-rahim”), 
places all human activity under the divine 
will. ‘This invocation is found at the begin- 
ning of each siira (q.v.) except for one. 
Furthermore, there is the takbir: “God is 
great,” (“Allahu akbar”), which bears witness 
to the absolute transcendence of God (see 
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ANTHROPOMORPHISM). One could add 
mention of the profession of faith: “There 
is no god but God,” (la waha illa lah; see 
WITNESS TO FAITH), contained particularly 
in the call to prayer, as well as the éalbiya, 
spoken at the time of pilgrimage (q.v.): 
“Here Iam! O God! Here Iam! I come to 
you! ‘There is none beside you! I come to 
you; to you be all glory, all grace and all 
power! There is none beside you” (Labbayka 
allahumma labbayka; labbayka la shartka laka; 
labbayka. Inna |-hamda wa-l-ni‘mata [laka] 
wa-l-mulka laka, la sharika laka”). 

Du@ as prayer of petition — not always 
considered of great importance by some 
theologians — is expressed in certain fixed 
forms, such as in the prayer asking for rain 
(salat al-tstisqa, cf. Q 71:11) or in the prayer 
for the dead, spoken before burial (q.v.; 
salat ‘ala l-mayyit, cf. Q 9:84), which adopts 
the invocation pronounced by the Prophet 
himself as reported by Abi Hurayra, or, 
finally, the prayer of fear (salat al-khawf, cf. 
Q 2:239 and 4:101-3), which was said in the 
past by Muslim armies as they went into 
battle against the enemy. Many prayers of 
petition, however, have different forms, 
which are left to the individual’s own 
initiative. 

In everyday life, there are numerous in- 
vocations for every occasion, such as those 
addressed to a sick person: “May God heal 
you” (Allah _yashfika); to someone who is 
doing work: “May God give you strength” 
(Allah_ya ‘tka l-Gfiya, or, in the Maghreb, 
Allah ya ‘ttka l-sahha); about someone who 
has died: “May God have mercy upon 
him” (Allah yarhamuhu); to a father, about 
one of his children: “May God keep him 
for you” (Allah tkhallilak wyahu), etc. 

The ritual expressions of prayer are pri- 
marily those of the canonical prayer, the 
salat, where the recitation of the first stra 
of the Quran, Sarat al-Fatiha, is of tre- 
mendous importance. This constitutes the 
prayer par excellence, recited on all of life’s 
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occasions: it is used at events of personal 
importance, as well as communal ceremo- 
nies, like marriages and funerals, or cir- 
cumcision (q.v.). It is also recited at the 
initiation of an individual into the Muslim 
community. Called umm al-kitab (“the 
mother of the book” or “the standard of 
the book,” depending on the interpreta- 
tion), commentators have written much on 
the benefits of its recitation. During this 
prayer, particularly on Fridays (see FRIDAY 
PRAYER), numerous classic expressions are 
repeated, such as “God is great” (Allahu 
akbar) or “Glory to God” (subhana Ullah). 
This prayer is recited in accordance with a 
fixed ritual, which can be shortened when 
one is on a journey (q.v.; Q 4:101). 

One should include here an elaborated 
form of the éashahhud, the profession of 
faith: “To God salutations, prayers, pious 
formulas. Peace be upon you, the Prophet, 
as well as the mercy (q.v.) of God and his 
blessings. May peace also be upon us and 
upon the righteous servants of God. I tes- 
tify that there is no god but the one God, 
there is none beside him, and I testify that 
Muhammed is his servant and his mes- 
senger” (al-tahiyyat lillah wa-l-salawat wa- 
l-tayyibat; al-salamu ‘alayka ayyuha l-nabi 
wa-rahmatu llahi wa-barakatuhu; al-salamu 
‘alayna wa-‘ala tbhadi llahi l-salihin; ashhadu 
anna la ilaha illa llaha, la sharika lahu wa-ash- 
hadu anna Muhammadan rasiiluhu; see 
WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING; PROPHETS 
AND PROPHET- HOOD; MESSENGER). 

Like Sarat al-Fatiha, which opens the 
Qur'an, the two siiras which close the 
book, Strat al-Falaq (“The Dawn,” Q 113) 
and Sirat al-Nas (“People,” Q 114) are fre- 
quently employed. They are called “the 
two that procure refuge” (al-mu ‘awwidhatan) 
because they employ the formulas “a wdhu 
bi-rabbi l-falaq” (“I seek protection from the 
lord of the dawn” — or, from the “lord of 
hell,” according to the commentators; see 
HELL AND HELLFIRE) and “a tdhu bi-rabbi 
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L-nas” (“I seek protection from the lord of 
humankind”), They have given birth to the 
very frequent formula, “I seek protection 
(q.v.) from God” (a ‘tidhu bi-llah), by which 
the believer places him- or herself in God’s 
hands when faced with danger. “I entrust 
myself to God” (tawwakaltu ‘ala llah, cf. 

Q 11:56) is another closely related formula. 

Yet another type of invocation consists 
of the recitation of the divine names, or 
attributes, of God (see GoD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES) — some of which are 
quranic: “the merciful,” “the strong,” 

“the powerful,” etc. (see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE). There are many lists of these 
names. According to tradition, there are 
ninety-nine names. ‘The hundredth is said 
to be the “true name,” which people can- 
not comprehend. 

One qur’anic verse, Q 2:255, has particu- 
lar importance. Termed “the throne verse” 
(ayat al-kursi), it is very often recited (see 
THRONE OF GOD). Certain commentators 
say that it encompasses the name of God 
that cannot be spoken. 

Finally, certain Stifi formulations are used 
by mystics: Auwa (“he”) and al-%shq (“love”), 
to which are added the ceremonies (dhikr 
or hadra) of the litanies whose precise 
forms may vary among different brother- 
hoods. One of the most common customs 
is the continually repeated utterance of 
the divine name Allah, “God” (see 
REMEMBRANCE). 


Jean-Yves L’ Hopital 
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Pre-1800 Preoccupations of 
Quranic Studies 


Introduction 
The Quran refers in various ways to the 
teachings of the Christians and Jews, 
which it partially adopts, partially corrects 
or completely rejects (see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY; JEWS AND JUDAISM; POLE- 
MIG AND POLEMIGAL LANGUAGE; DEBATE 
AND DISPUTATION). Thus it is not surpris- 
ing that, from the beginning, the Qur’an 
also became the object of Christian and 
Jewish interest. Furthermore, the fact that, 
for centuries, the polemical debate re- 
ceived the most attention, is not surprising. 


In the context of the times, this formed an 


understandable first stage for later attempts 


at a more scientific-objective treatment of 
the Qur'an, attempts which only began in 
early modern times. Conditions for this 
later development were, on the one hand, 
easier access in the west to the original 
Arabic text of the Quran, and, on the 
other hand, the development of Arabic 
philology to the standard of classical stud- 
ies, which is inseparably linked with the 
names of Joseph Justus Scaliger (d. 1609) 
and ‘Thomas Erpenius (d. 1624). 
According to the so-called covenant of 
‘Umar (‘ahd Umar), i.e. that of the second 
caliph (q.v.), ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, non- 
Muslims were forbidden to teach their 
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children the Qur’an (cf. Bobzin, Reforma- 
lion, 43 N. 353 See TEAGHING AND PREACH- 
ING THE QUR’AN). From this one can draw 
the conclusion that Muslims were not 
generally interested in allowing non- 
Muslims to participate in theological 
debates on the character of the holy book 
(see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN; INI- 
MITABILITY). In any case, as “protected 
persons” (sing. dhimmi) living among 
Muslims, Christians and Jews must have 
possessed a certain basic knowledge of the 
most important teachings of the Qur'an, 
not only through their constant contact 
with Muslims, but also because the Arabic 
language was deeply influenced by num- 
erous qur’anic words and idioms (see 
LITERATURE AND THE QUR'AN} SLOGANS 
FROM THE QUR'AN; EVERYDAY LIFE, THE 
QuR’AN IN). Although there is a consider- 
able amount of both Jewish and Christian 
polemical literature against Islam, it is 
nevertheless remarkable that the character 
of the Qur’an as God’s word and reve- 
lation (see WORD OF GOD; REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION) did not stand at the 
forefront of theological debates. The 
questions of the unity of God (see Gop 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), the authenticity 

of the Jewish-Christian scriptures (see 
FORGERY} REVISION AND ALTERATION) and 
the proofs of Muhammad’s prophethood 
were debated much more frequently (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; PROOF; 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN; PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE QUR'AN). If Jews and Christians 
wrote in Arabic on subjects of central 
importance, such as the Qur'an, they had 
to express themselves quite carefully in 
view of potential Muslim sensitivities. 
Hence, it is not surprising that the number 
of Arabic treatises by Jewish and Christian 
authors that deal exclusively with the 
Quran is relatively low (cf. Steinschneider, 
Polemische, 313-6). 
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Christian-Arabic studies 
Already in the third/ninth century the 
Nestorian scribe Aba Nah al-Anbari wrote 
a ‘refutation of the Qur’an’ (Tafnid al- 
Quran), which, however, 1s little known (cf. 
Graf, GeAL, u, 118). Of greatest influence 
on the attitude of Christians to the Qur'an 
was the polemical treatise in defense of 
Christianity published under the pseudo- 
nym ‘Abd al-Masih b. Ishaq al-Kindi 
(not to be confused with the famous 
philosopher Abt Yasuf al-Kindz, d. after 
252/865), which was conceived as a 
response to the invitation of the Muslim 
‘Abdallah b. Isma‘il al-Hashimt. This so- 
called “Apology of al-Kindi” (Risalat ‘Abd 
al-Masih al-Kindt ila ‘Abdallah al-Hashimi; cf. 
Graf, GOAL, i, 135-45) was in all likelihood 
written in the third/ninth century. It is a 
matter of debate whether the unknown 
author was a Jacobite (according to 
Massignon, al-Kindi; d’Alverny, Deux 
traductions, 91) or a Nestorian (Graf, ibid.; 
Troupeau, al-Kindi). Within the scope of 
his elaborate discussion of Islam the 
author also addresses the Qur’an (al-Kindi, 
Risala, ed. Tien, 128 f.; cf. ibid., ed. Tartar, 
Dialogue, 175 f.); the information about its 
origin and compilation deviates on some 
points from the orthodox Islamic view, 
however, and it does not always seem to be 
reliable (cf. Néldeke, Ga, ui, 6 f. and 104). 
Above all, however, the author wants to 
prove the inauthentic and unoriginal 
nature of the Qur'an, arguing that the 
contents of the Qur’an were strongly 
influenced by a certain Christian monk 
named Sergius, alias Nestorius, who had 
wished to imitate the Gospels. After his 
death two Jews, ‘Abdallah b. Salam and 
Ka‘b al-Ahbar, had also added materials 
from Jewish sources. In any case, the 
argumentation of the Risdla reveals its 
author’s own precise knowledge of the 
Qur'an, from which he frequently makes 


exact quotations. 
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Al-Kind?’s Risala had a significant effect, 
particularly in the west. It belonged to the 
Arabic texts on Islam that, in Toledo 
during a visit to Spain in 1142-3 C.£., the 
Cluniac abbot Peter the Venerable 
(d. 1156 c.£.) arranged to be translated into 
Latin, along with the Quran (cf. Kritzeck, 
Peter the Venerable; Bobzin, Reformation, 46 f.); 
thereby, the Risala, under the title “Apistula 
saracent et rescriptum christian,” became a 
part of the so-called ‘Corpus Toletanum.’ 
This Corpus would, for centuries, prove to 
be for European scholars the most im- 
portant basis for their knowledge of Islam. 
One century later, the Rescriptum christian 
was integrated by Vincent of Beauvais 
(Vincentius Bellovacensis; d. ca. 1264) into 
his encyclopedic work Speculum historiale 
(written bet. 1247-59; first ed. Strasbourg 
1473); from this source it reached Theodor 
Bibliander’s 1543 edition of the Qur'an 
(see below). As an original part of the 
‘Corpus Toletanum,’ the Risala was later 
used by authors like Dionysius Carthu- 
sianus (see below), Nicholas of Cusa (see 
below) and others. 

Another important polemical work, 
which also deals in some detail with the 
Qur'an, is the so-called ‘Bahira legend’ 

(cf. Gottheil, Christian; Abel, Bahira). It 
seems to follow in this respect al-Kindi’s 
Risala, when it recounts a similar tale about 
a Christian monk called Sergius, who was 
supposedly the teacher of Muhammad 
and, thus, the real inspirer of the 

Qur’an (cf. Graf, GCAz, 1, 145 f.5 see 
MONASTICISM AND MONKS; INFORMANTS). 

Of later authors the Coptic scholar al- 
Safi Aba 1-Fada’il b. al-‘Assal should be 
mentioned (d. bef. 1260 c.£.; Graf, @GAL, 
u, 388). Within the scope of an apology for 
the New Testament scriptures, he also 
concerns himself with the Qur'an, which 
he characterises as a source of revelation 
(Graf, ibid., 394). In the twelfth/eighteenth 


century, Hanna Maqar, in a polemical 
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treatise against a Muslim scholar, pro- 
ceeded with more precision against the 
Quran (Graf, GcAz, iv, 165 f£.). From 
among the Maronites, mention should be 
made of Yuhanna al-Hawshabti (d. 1632; 
Graf, GOAL, il, 304 and 345-7; Steinschnei- 
der, Polemische, 4.02), who wrote a book 
Munaqadat al-Qur’an (“On the contradic- 
tions of the Qur’4n”), and also Petrus b. 
Damit Makhlif (d. ca. 1707; Graf, Gcaz, 
il, 378-80), with his work Mifiah al-br‘a 
(“The key of the church”). The Armenian- 
Catholic theologian Mkrtié al-Kasth 
working in Aleppo (late seventeenth/early 
eighteenth century) wrote two treatises 
which dealt critically with the Quran, 
namely al-Nasikh wa-l-mansikh fi l-Qur an 
(“On the abrogating and abrogated verses 
in the Qur'an”; Graf, GCAL, iv, 83-6) as 
well as Sidq al-Injil wa-kidhb al-Qur’an (“On 
the truth of the Gospel and the falsehood 
of the Qur'an”). 

Western theologians also availed them- 
selves of the Arabic language from the 
seventeenth century onwards: the Fran- 
ciscan Dominicus Germanus de Silesia 
(d. 1670; cf. Graf, GcaL, i, 176 £.; Bobzin, 
Ein oberschlesischer Korangelehrter) in his 
work, Antitheses fide, printed in Rome in 
1638; the Jesuit Jean Amieu (d. 1653), who, 
from 1635, lived in Syria (Aleppo/Beirut) 
and wrote a refutation of the Qur'an 
(Graf, GCAL, iv, 217); or the Capuchin 
Franciscus of Romontin (d. ca. 1700) who 
wrote an as yet unprinted refutation of the 
Quran with the title Zgan al-tarig al-hadt ila 
malakut al-samawat (Graf, GCAL, iv, 201) at 
the request of Pope Innocent IV. 


Eastern authors writing in Greek 
The text written by the orthodox theolo- 
gian John of Damascus (d. bef. 754 G.£.) in 
his Liber de haeresibus (although its authen- 
ticity is controversial) would become just as 
influential as al-Kindi’s Risala, with its 
hundredth (or torst; cf. Sahas, John of 
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Damascus, 57) chapter on the “heresy of the 
Ishmaelites” (thréskeia ton Ismaeliton; cf. 
Sahas, John of Damascus). In the text he also 
addresses the Qur’an from which he knows 
the names of different stiras (like, for 


$5) 


example, “The Young Cow” = Q 2, Surat 


al-Baqara; “The Women” = Q 4, Strat 
al-Nisa’; “The Table” = Q 5, Strat al- 
Maida). Included, however, are also names 
which are not traditional in Muslim 
sources: “The Camel (q.v.) of God” (but cf. 
Q 7:73; 54/27; 91:13). From some of these 
stras he mentions certain regulations, e.g. 
the permission of polygamy with up to 4 
wives (Q 4:3; See MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; 
PATRIARCHY; WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN) 
and the possibility of the dismissal of wives 
(Q 2:229 f.). Above all, however, John 
presents the marriage of Muhammad to 
Zaynab bt. Jahsh, the wife of his own 
adoptive son Zayd b. Haritha, in Q 33:37 f., 
as an example of his immorality. The 
reputation of John of Damascus and the 
wide distribution of his writings ensured 
that this episode became a steadfast 
constant of Christian polemical arguments 
against Islam, in the east (e.g. with al- 
Kind), as in the west (e.g. Eulogius, see 
below), long before the appearance of the 
first complete Latin Quran translation in 
the west (see TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
QUR'AN). 

The work of the Byzantine author 
Niketas of Byzantium became similarly 
influential (d. after 886 c.£.; but cf. Sahas, 
John of Damascus, 77 n. 1, where his dates 
are given as 842-912 G.E.). He wrote one of 
the oldest Byzantine polemical treatises 
against the Qur'an (Anatropé tes para tou 
Arabos Méamet plastographetherses biblou; ed. 
J.-P. Migne, Pe, cv, cols. 669-805; Ger. 
trans. Forstel, Schriften zum Islam). Not on 
account of his own knowledge of the 
original Arabic (Khoury, Théologiens 
byzantins, 119 f.), but rather on the basis of 


a Greek Qur'an translation already 
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available to him (‘Irapp, Gab es eine 
byzantinische Koraniibersetzung?), in the 
second segment of his book he deals in 
detail with Q 2 to 18, from which he quotes 
numerous verses verbatim. The rest of the 
stiras are treated only summarily. The 
stras, the first of which he does not 
consider to belong in the Qur'an, he labels 
logos, mythos or mytharion, and calls them by 
their mostly translated, but now and then 
also simply transcribed, names. Most 
frequently cited are translated verses which 
refer to biblical figures, especially, of 
course, Jesus (q.v.). All together Niketas 
views the Qur'an as an “unreasonable, 
unsystematically thrown together, shoddy 
piece of work, filled with lies, forgeries, 
fables and contradictions; his language is 
neither that of a Prophet, nor does it 
correspond with the dignity of a religious 
book or legal code” (Giiterbock, Der Islam, 
26 f.). Especially important is the misinter- 
pretation of al-samad (Q 112:2), one of the 
quranic attributes of God, that Niketas, 
following the Greek translation of the 
Quran at his disposal, reproduces as 
‘entirely compact’ (holosphyros, variant: 
holosphairos, ‘completely round’). He 
thereby provides the Qur'an with a 
materialistic image of God, which is 
completely foreign to it in principle. This 
view was taken over by later theologians, 
as, for example, Euthymios Zigabenos 

(fl. twelfth century c.£.) in his Panoplia 
dogmatike (“Dogmatic panoply,” Migne, Pca, 
cxxx, 1348B), or in the so-called ‘abjura- 
tion formula’ for Muslim converts (Migne, 
PG, cxl, 124-36; cf. Montet, Rituel d’abju- 
ration, 155). 

From the time of the Palaiologues 
(fourteenth/fifteenth century), who deal 
with the Qur'an in more detail, later 
Byzantine authors belong completely to 
the tradition of Latin authors (see below, 
Ricoldo). 
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Western authors writing in Latin 
Use of the Qur’an in Latin began on the 
Iberian peninsula, not surprisingly because 
of the strong presence there of Muslims. 
What is more surprising 1s that the Spanish 
Christian theologians in their polemic 
against the Qur'an quite evidently fell back 
on arguments which had their origin in the 
tradition of eastern Christianity. ‘Thus the 
author Eulogius of Cordoba (d. 859 c.£.) 
in his Liber apologeticus martyrum (Migne, PL, 
cxv, col. 860) quotes Q 33:37 to criticize 
Muhammad’s adulterous behaviour (see 
ADULTERY AND FORNICATION) — in exactly 
the same way as al-Kindi had already done 
in his Risala and John of Damascus had 
done before him. The Jewish apostate 
Peter Alphonsi (Rabbi Moses Sephardi, 
d. after 1130 G.£.), who was one of the 
significant mediators of Arabic science to 
the occident, in his Dialogi in quibus impiae 
Judacorum opiniones... confutantur also 
addressed the teachings of Islam, whose 
implausibility he tried to demonstrate with 
some correctly translated qur’anic citations 
(Q 2:2563 42157; 10:99 f£., 108 f.; 11:118; 
18:29; 29:46; 93:6-8; 109:1-4, 6; cf. Monnot, 
Citations coraniques). 

The most important basic work for the 
quranic knowledge and qur’anic criticism 
of late-medieval authors was made, at the 
instigation of Peter the Venerable (1142-3 
c.E.), by the English scholar Robert of 
Ketton (or Robert of Chester; more precise 
dates unknown). This was a quite inexact 
Latin paraphrase of the Qur'an. Its in- 
fluence, through the Basel printed editions 
of 1543 and 1550, and the translations 
based on it in Italian (1547), German (1616; 
1623?) and Dutch (1641), however, extended 
far into the seventeenth century (cf. 
Bobzin, Reformation, 262 f.). Peter the 
Venerable himself wrote a shorter Summa 
lotius haeresis saracenorum, a longer (now 
incomplete) treatise Contra sectam saraceno- 


rum and one Epistula de translatione sua 
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addressed to Bernard of Clairvaux (d. 1153 
G.E.), writings which, together with the 
paraphrase of the Qur’an and the Rescrip- 
tum christiant from the Risala of al-Kindzi, 
became part of the so-called ‘Corpus 
Toletanum.’ Peter understood the Quran 
as a ‘law’ (lex) or ‘collection of regulations’ 
(collectaneum praeceptorum), but held it to be 
inferior to the Bible, because it was com- 
piled from ‘Jewish fables and heretical 
gossip’ (tam ex fabulis Iudaicis quam ex haere- 
ticorum nents confecta; Summa). He main- 
tained that, even if some words seem 
identical in the Bible and Qur'an — as, 
for example, “word,” “mind” or 
“envoy” — nevertheless, as he works out 
clearly, quite different concepts underlie 
them. In his argumentation he quotes only 
relatively rarely directly from the Qur’an, 
and occasionally from the Rescriptum 
christiant. The Annotationes accompanying 
the qur’anic paraphrase, which were only 
partly reproduced in Bibliander’s edition of 
1543 (i, 224-30; cf. d’Alverny, Deux traduc- 
tions, 98 f), have but recently come to be 
appreciated as informative pointers to the 
employment of the Qur'an and Islamic 
commentaries by Mozarabic Christians 
(Burman, Religious polemic, 84 f.). They 
begin with a list of the so-called “beautiful 
names” of God (al-asm@ al-husna) and also 
contain a clue to the linguistic resemblance 
of Arabic with Hebrew. For example, the 
word ‘Azoara’ for the Arabic al-siira 1s 
explained with reference to the Latin vultus 
‘face’ (i.e. <Arabic stra!) which points to 
the fact that the difference between the 
sibilants s and s probably no longer existed. 
Evidently, the anonymous treatise Liber 
denudationts sive ostensionts aut patefaciens (also 
known under the title of Contrarietas alfolica; 
cf. d’Alverny and Vajda, Marc de Toléde, 
124 f.), which exists in a unique manuscript 
(Paris, BN Lat. 3394), and also follows an 
Arabic model, should be viewed in con- 
nection with the second complete qur’anic 
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translation by Mark of Toledo (d. after 
1234 €.E.; cf. Bobzin, Reformation, 55 f.). It 
contains about 75 explicit Qur'an citations, 
which, like the entire book, are translated 
in a very literal fashion. Furthermore, the 
stiras are usually designated by their titles 
and, in addition, different names are also 
used for the same sira, as is familiar from 
the Islamic tradition. Regarding the origin 
of the Quran, the familiar hadith (cf. 
Néldeke, Gg, i, 48 n. 3) is cited (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR’AN), namely, that the Qur'an 
would be “revealed” to Muhammad “in 
seven ahruf, of which every one would be 
good” (descendit Alchoranus super me in septem 
litteris, et quicquid satis est sufficit; Liber denu- 
dationis, chap. 6, par. 1, ed. Burman, Reli- 
gious polemic, 274). The Latin text explains 
that these seven readings (see READINGS OF 
THE QURAN) — this is what is meant here 
by litterae — are associated with the names 
Nafe (Nafi‘), Ebou Omar (Abii ‘Amr), 
Homra (Hamza), Elkessar (al-Kisa’t), Asser 
(Asim), filius Ketir (Ibn Kathir) and filius 
Amer (Ibn ‘Amir), who are also the 
founders of seven so-called “canonical” 
readings (see RECITERS OF THE QUR'AN; 
RECITATION OF THE QURAN). The text 
explains that they were not, however, 
contemporaries of Muhammad, because 
during his lifetime only Abdalla filius 
Messoud (‘Abdallah b. Mas‘tid), Zeid filius 
Thabet (Zayd b. Thabit), Othman filius 
Offan (“(Uthman b. ‘Affan) and Ebi filius 
Chab (Ubayy b. Ka‘b) would have been 
familiar with the Qur'an. Whether or not 
filius Abitaleb (Ali b. Abr Talib [q.v.]) was 
familiar with the Qur’an, is controversial. 
Nevertheless, the Qur’ans of the afore- 
mentioned people would have been 
different, which is why Mereban filius 
Elhekem (Marwan b. al-Hakam, 1.e. the 
fourth Umayyad caliph, active 684-5) had 
them burned and a new text produced (see 
COLLECTION OF THE QURAN; GODICES OF 
THE QURAN; TEXTUAL HISTORY OF THE 
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QuR’AN). It was only after this that the 
abovementioned seven appeared as readers 
characterised as praefecti, who “contra- 
dicted each other so much in their gram- 
mar as in their use of idiom” (contradixerunt 
Sibi in gramatica et idiomatibus proprits, Liber 
denundationis, chap. 6, par. 2, ed. Burman, 
Religious polemic, 276). Nevertheless, other 
accounts are mentioned which indicate 
that an official codex of the Qur’an did not 
yet exist at Muhammad’s death. Only at 
the instigation of Aba Bakr was all the 
available material collected and assembled 
by him to become the Qur'an that exists 
today (see MusHAF). The purpose of these 
reports is to prove the unreliability or 
inauthenticity of the Qur'an as a holy 
book. A chapter about the ‘impure’ things 
(immundita) also occupies a considerable 
amount of space, along with (the most 
extensive part) the chapter on the num- 
erous contradictions to be observed in the 
Quran. In the treatment of particular 
passages, the author relies upon a note- 
worthy knowledge of Islamic commenta- 
ries and traditional literature (see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIE- 
vaL). Although the work is extant in only a 
single manuscript, it had a notable effect 
and its use by some later authors can be 
demonstrated (see Ricoldo below). 

The mendicant orders of the Dominicans 
and Franciscans, which arose as a 
consequence of the Crusades, counted 
among their tasks the resumption of at- 
tempts to convert the Muslims. For this 
purpose, at the instigation of Raymund of 
Pennaforte (d. 1275 c.£.), language acade- 
mies for Arabic came into being in Spain 
and north Africa (cf. Altaner, Sprachstu- 
dien; id., Die fremdsprachliche). A grad- 
uate of one of these was Raymond Martin 
(Ramon Marti; Lat. Raymundus Martini; 
d. ca. 1284 c.£.; cf. Berthier, Maitre), who, 
in his works Pugio fidet aduersus Mauros et 
Ludaeos and Explanatio simboli apostolorum, 
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reveals a detailed knowledge of Arabic 
source texts including the Qur’an, as well 
as the appropriate traditional literature 

(cf. Cortabarria Beitia, Connaissance; 

id., Sources arabes; see TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG STUDY). Whether 
the so-called Quadruplex reprobatio can also 
be ascribed to him remains a matter of 
dispute (cf. Daniel, Islam and the west, 31; 
Burman, Religious polemic, 205 n. 4.43 
Hernando y Delgado, De Seta Machometi, 
356 f.). The so-called language canon of 
the Council of Vienna (1311/12 c.£.; cf. 
Altaner, Raymundus Lullus) goes back to 
the untiring activity of the Catalan Ray- 
mond Lull (Ramon Llull; Lat. Raymundus 
Lullus; d. ca. 1316 c.£.) to which later 
appeal was repeatedly made, above all for 
the study of the Arabic Qur'an text. Lull 
himself possessed excellent knowledge of 
Arabic (cf. Brummer, Ramon Lull; Lohr, 
Christianus arabicus), which is revealed in 
many of his works; his qur’anic knowledge 
comes to light especially in his Disputatio 
Raymundi christiant et Hamar saracent, which 
was written in 1307 G.E. (cf. Daiber, Der 
Missionar). Belonging also to the Spanish 
context but known only in summary form, 
is the treatise Sobre la seta Mahometana by the 
archbishop of Jaen, Pedro Pascual (d. 1300 
c.E.), who was, admittedly, later criticized 
by John of Segovia (see below) for not 
being faithful to the text. According to 
John of Segovia, Pedro reads teachings in 
the text of the Quran which it does not 
contain (cf. Cabanelas Rodriguez, Juan de 
Segovia, 139). 

To William of ‘Tripoli (fl. second half of 
the thirteenth century c.£.), a Dominican 
from Syria, about whose life little is known, 
has, until now, been attributed the work De 
statu sarracenorum (see Prutz, Kulturgeschichte 
for the text edition), in which there are also 
reports on the content and creation of the 
Quran. It has recently been proved that 
not this, but rather a similar work with the 
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title Notitia de Machometo et de libro legis qui 
dicitur Alcoran et de continentia etus et quid dicat 
de fide Domini nostri Iesu Christi was written 
by him (cf. Engel’s comments on his edition 
of William’s work). The creation of the 
Quran, according to William, occurred 
thus: 40 years after Muhammad’s death 
there were only seven of his Companions 
alive (see COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET). 
These individuals then planned to produce 
a single “teaching” (doctrina), to be called 
the “law of Muhammad” (lex Machometz), 
similar to the Jews’ possessing the Torah of 
Moses and the Christians, the gospel of 
Christ. The composition of this work they 
delegated to ‘Hesman filius Effran’ (i.e. 
‘Uthman b. ‘Affan) from Damascus, which 
he did “with hidden profundity” (profun- 
ditate obscura). Q 1, which is completely and 
correctly translated, is regarded by William 
as a “preface” (prefatio) and its content as 
an “expression of thanks and a prayer” 
(see FATIHA). Q 2 counts as the first chapter, 
“concerning the cow” (De vacca); the 
shorthand alif-lam-mim in verse 1 represents 
the word alam ‘suffering’ (see MySTERIOUS 
LETTERS; ARABIC LANGUAGE). Special 
value is placed upon the quranic refer- 
ences to Christ and the virgin Mary (q.v.), 
that were for the most part cited directly, 
above all from Q 3 and 19. 

One of the most influential medieval 
works on the Qur'an was written by the 
Florentine Dominican Ri(c)coldo da 
Monte Croce (d. ca. 1320 G.£.), who, be- 
tween 1288 and 1300, worked as a preacher 
in the Middle East. His treatise Contra legem 
sarracenorum is based upon excellent knowl- 
edge of the Arabic qur’anic text; never- 
theless, he used passages from the Liber 
denudationis, as, for example, with respect to 
the creation of the qur’anic text. Here, the 
above quoted hadith on the seven readings 
is read as follows: Descendit Alchoranus super 
me in VII uarts [instead of: ltteris]..., which 
admittedly fits better with the naming of 
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the readings. Also with some of his almost 
70 qur’anic quotations, Ricoldo follows the 
text of the Liber denudationis. He calls the 
suras always by their names, not by their 
numbers. 

One can recognize Ricoldo’s work both 
as a “classic” and as a very systematic 
summary of all Christian objections to the 
Quran (cf. Bobzin, Treasury of heresies, 
165 £), which are, in brief: the Qur’an is 
nothing but a mixture of older Christian 
heresies that had already been denounced 
by earlier church authorities. Because it is 
predicted by neither the Hebrew Bible nor 
the New ‘Testament, the Qur'an cannot be 
accepted as divine law; for the rest, the 
Quran refers in some cases specifically to 
the Bible as an authority. Similarly, the 
theory of the textual falsification (tahrif) 
cannot be accepted (see REVISION AND 
ALTERATION). Regarding its style (see 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN), the 
Quran does not correspond with any 
“holy” writing; above all, its many fantastic 
stories make it impossible to accept a 
divine origin for the Qur'an (see NARRA- 
TIVES; MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE 
QUR’AN; LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE 
QuR’AN). Some ethical concepts would 
contradict basic philosophical convictions 
(see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN; PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE QuR AN). Above all, however, the 
Quran contains numerous internal contra- 
dictions, apart from its entirely obvious 
lack of order (see FORM AND STRUCTURE 
OF THE QURAN; GHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). Furthermore, the Qur'an was not 
witnessed by a miracle (q.v.). The Qur'an 
goes against reason; this is apparent both 
in Muhammad’s life, which is branded as 
immoral, as well as in some blasphemous 
views on divine topics. The Quran 
preaches force and allows injustice (see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; WAR; FIGHT- 
ING; PATH OR WAY; JIHAD; JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE; VIOLENCE). The history of the 
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text of the Qur’an ultimately proves the 
uncertainty of the text. 

In the year 1385 c.£., Ricoldo’s work was 
translated into Greek by the Byzantine 
scholar Demetrios Kydones (d. ca. 1398). 
This translation led to a late blooming of 
polemic literature against Islam, which is 
connected with the writings of two em- 
perors (cf. Mazal, Zur geistigen Ausein- 
andersetzung): John VI Kantakuzenos 
(r. 1347-54 C.E.) composed Four arguments 
against the heresy of the Saracens and Four 
speeches against Muhammad (printed in Basel 
in 1543 in Bibliander’s qur’anic volume), 
and Manuel II Palaiologos (1. 1391-1425 
c.E.) composed his Dialogue with a Persian on 
the religion of the Christians (cf. ed. Forstel; 
Trapp, Manuel II. Palaiologos). In both 
works, the traces of the work of Ricoldo- 
Kydones are clearly recognizable. 

On the basis of the Greek text of Kydo- 
nes, there followed a Latin retranslation 
by an otherwise unknown Bartholomaeus 
Picenus de Monte Arduo. The name of the 
author appears here, following the Greek 
model (here ‘Ricoldo’ became ‘Rikardos’), 
as ‘Richardus’. The first imprint of the 
Latin original appeared in 1500 in Seville 
under the title Zmprobatio Alcorani (with a 
Spanish translation Reprobacién del Alcorén in 
1501), again in Toledo in 1502, as well as in 
Venice in 1607 under the different title of 
Propugnaculum fidet. In many respects defec- 
tive, the aforementioned Latin retransla- 
tion appeared for the first time in Rome in 
1506 under the title Confutatio Alcorani seu 
legis Saracenorum. On the basis of this text, 
Martin Luther (d. 1546) composed his 
Verlegung |= refutation] des Alcoran Bruder 
Richardi (Wittenberg 1542); on the one 
hand, Luther shortened the text where it 
appeared too scholastic, on the other hand, 
he expanded it around some passages con- 
nected with the contemporary Turkish 
threat (cf. Bobzin, Reformation, 142 f.). 
Theodor Bibliander printed in his collec- 
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tion of 1543 (see below) both the Greek 
version of Kydones and its Latin retransla- 
tion: the latter, as it happens, was printed 
far more frequently than the original text! 


The influence of the Turkish wars 
The Turkish wars had a very great influ- 
ence on European quranic studies. The 
conquest of Constantinople in 1453 ¢.E. by 
the Ottoman sultan Mehmet II, which 
announced the final end of the Byzantine 
empire, caused, and was preceded by, a 
lively production of treatises on the “re- 
ligion of the Turks.” At the same time, a 
key roll fell to the German cardinal 
Nicholas of Cusa (Nikolaus of Kues; Lat. 
Nicolaus Cusanus, d. 14.64). At the council 
of Basel (1431-49), he had become ac- 
quainted with the Spanish theologian, and 
later cardinal, John of Segovia (Juan de 
Segovia; d. ca. 1458), and through him he 
gained knowledge of the ‘Corpus Toleta- 
num.’ During a trip to Constantinople on 
behalf of Pope Eugene IV (in 1437), he had 
certain passages from an Arabic qur’anic 
text explained to him in a Franciscan 
monastery. He then came across the Latin 
Qur'an translation from the ‘Corpus Tole- 
tanum’ in a Dominican convent. With the 
encouragement of Nicholas, the Carthu- 
sian monk Dionysius Rijkel, originally 
from the Netherlands, (Dionysius Carthu- 
sianus, d. 1471), who accompanied him on 
his trips from 1451 and after, wrote an ex- 
tensive treatise against the Qur'an: Contra 
Alchoranum et sectam Machometicam (printed 
in Cologne in 1533; German trans. Stras- 
bourg 1540). It is based totally upon the 
writings of the ‘Corpus Toletanum’ and 
provides a refutation of various qur’anic 
passages, quite schematically organized 
according to the siiras. Following the end 
of the Council of Basel (1449), John of 
Segovia withdrew from all church political 
activity, and busied himself with the study 
of Islam. In his treatise De mittendo gladio 
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dwini spiritus in corda Saracenorum (“On send- 
ing the sword of the divine spirit into the 
hearts of the Saracens”), he emphasized 
the importance of a thorough knowledge 
of the Quran for fruitful disputation with 
the Muslims that could promote living 
together in peace. With his studies of 

the Qur’an, the imperfection of the old 
Toledan translation became evident to him 
(as did that of other writings as, for ex- 
ample, those of Pedro de Pascual). After he 
moved in 1454 to the monastery of Aiton 
in Savoy, he succeeded in persuading the 
Muslim jurist Isa Dha Jabir (alias Yca 
Gidelli) to undertake the journey from his 
home town Segovia to Aiton. There they 
worked for four months (winter 1455/56) 
on a new Quran edition, one which con- 
tained a Castilian translation next to the 
Arabic text (cf. Cabanelas Rodriguez, Juan 
de Segovia; Wiegers, Islamic literature). Of 
this work, to which Juan added another 
Latin translation, only the prologue exists 
today. In it, a convincing criticism of the 
translation practice of Robert of Ketton is 
found. 

In ca. 1460-1, Nicholas of Cusa himself 
composed his Crbratio Alcorant (“An exami- 
nation of the Quran”). It is dedicated to 
Pope Pius II (r. 1458-64), who imposed a 
crusading policy against the Turks. 
Nicholas’ treatise is to be understood as a 
counter-programme: although he main- 
tains the heretical nature of Islam, he is 
more willing to stress what Christianity 
and Islam have in common, as these 
clearly appear in the Quran, the foun- 
dational document of Islam. For his 
understanding of the Qur'an, he de- 
pends — along with the writings from the 
‘Corpus Toletanum’ — above all, on the 
work of Ricoldo. As a consequence, he 
sticks to apologetic rather than philosophi- 
cal arguments. Certainly the importance of 
the work is often overestimated for the ‘dia- 
logue’ (cf. Flasch, Nikolaus von Kues, 544 f.). 
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The refutation of the Qur’an by the 
Italian Petrus de Pennis (second half of 
the fifteenth century), Tractatus contra 
Alcoranum et Mahometum (Paris BN, Ms lat. 
364.6) — which relies above all on Ricoldo 
and Petrus Alphonsi — is still unpublished 
(cf. Daniel, Zs/am and the west, 76 f.). 

A new and successful type of controver- 
sial literature was created by the Spanish 
Franciscan Alfonso de Spina (d. ca. 1491) 
with his work, Fortalitium fidei in unwersos 
Christiane religionis hostes (“A fortress of belief 
in view of all the enemies of the Christian 
religion”), printed in Strasbourg before 
1471. As for Judaism, one chapter of the 
book is dedicated exclusively to Islam, with 
a section ‘On the state of the teaching and 
the law of Mohammed?’ (De qualitate doc- 
trinae et legis Machometi). For his understand- 
ing of the Quran, Alfonso, in addition to 
the work of Ricoldo, depends on Ramon 
Martis’ Pugio fidei as well as the writings of 
John of Segovia. Alfonso’s Fortalitium was 
reprinted with extraordinary frequency in 
the fifteenth century, and must be counted 
as an important source of qur’anic knowl- 
edge in theological circles — Luther also 
demonstrably used this work (cf. Bobzin, 
Reformation, 77). In a very similar way to 
Alfonso de Spina, much later authors con- 
tinue to explain Islam mainly on the basis 
of a brief representation of the teaching of 
the Qur'an. Authors of works “On the 
truth of the Christian religion” (De veritate 
religionts Christianae), as those of Juan Luis 
Vives (d. 1540) or Hugo Grotius (d. 1645), 
devote a separate book or chapter to the 
topic of Islam. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury comes the very influential writing of 
an Aragonese renegade by the name of 
Juan Andrés (latinised to Johannes Andreas 
Maurus) about whose life, except the year 
of his conversion to Christianity (1487), 
nothing is known. His work appeared in 


1515 in Valencia under the title Libro 
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nueuamente imprimido que se llama confusion 
dela secta mahomatica y del alcoran (Bobzin, 
Bemerkungen zu Juan Andrés) and was 
quickly translated into several other 
European languages (Italian, French, 
Latin, Dutch, English, German). Evidently, 
this writing was a kind of preparation for 
an intended complete Aragonese transla- 
tion of the Qur’an. Interlaced into the text 
are about 70 translated Qur'an quotations; 
these were first of all provided in Latin 
transcription, and then translated. For his 
interpretation, Juan relies upon well- 
known authorities such as Azamahxeri (i.e. 
al-Zamakhshari, d. 538/1144) and Buhatia 
(i.e. Ibn ‘Atiyya al-Andalust, d. 546/1151). 
In his view, the Qur'an was divided into 
four books (libros) by the caliph “‘Uthman: 
Book 1 contains 5 chapters (capitulos or 
suiras, cuar, or cura) with Q 2 to 6; Book 2 
contains 12 chapters (Q 7 to 18); Book 3 
contains 19 chapters (Q 19 to 37). For the 
first three books Juan names each stira by 
name, which deviate occasionally from 
their familiar titles (thus Q 9 1s called la 
espada by Juan, Ar. Sirat al-Sayf, that is, after 
Q 9:5, the so-called a@yat al-sayf; cf. Bobzin, 
Bemerkungen zu Juan Andrés, 544 n. 58; 
see VERSES). The fourth part comprises 175 
chapters, so that altogether there are 211 
chapters — the number 175 probably 
occurred as a result of an old error, un- 
derstandable from the Roman manner of 
writing the numbers for 75. Without that, 
not counting Q 1 as well as Q 113 and 114, 
the number 111 arises, which is thoroughly 
compatible with Islamic traditions (for 
example in Ibn Mas‘iid). For the rest, Juan 
uses (next to the popular prophetic biog- 
raphy Aztab al-Shifa’ fi taref huqig al-Mustafa 
of the Maliki judge ‘Iyad b. Misa, d. 543/ 
1149; see SIRA AND THE QUR’AN) a further 
unspecified siva work (acear), quoting from 
it the first siiras (Q 9671-5; 74:1-5 and 93:1-3) 
in a traditional chronology of revelation. 
Juan offers the oldest Latin attestation of a 
division of the Qur'an into four rub§ used 
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in Andalusian manuscripts and still today 
in Maghrebian editions, in which, cer- 
tainly, a few differences are detectable, 
especially with regard to the end of the 
third and/or the beginning of the fourth 
section (today it is usually divided between 
Q 35 and 36; see MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
QUR'AN; ORNAMENTATION AND ILLUMINA- 
TION). Other anti-qur’anic works printed 
in Spain do not appear to have had any 
effect outside Spain, as, for example, 

B. Bernardo Pérez de Chinchon, Libro lla- 
mado Antialcorano: que quiere dezir contra el 
Alcoran de Mahoma, (Valencia 1532), or Lope 
de Obregon, Confutacion del Alcoran_y secta 
Mahometana, sacado de sus propios libros, y de la 
vida del mesmo Mahoma (Granada 1555; cf. 
Bunes Ibarra, Evolucion). 


Quranic studies in the sixteenth century 
Similar to the trend of the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the renewed strengthen- 
ing of the Ottoman Turks from the time of 
the accession to government of Sultan 
Selim (1512-20) had a more or less direct 
effect on the interest of scholars of the 
Orient in the Qur'an as the “Bible of the 
Turks.” Into this period falls the first 
Arabic imprint of the complete Qur’an 
by the Venetian printer Alessandro de 
Paganini (ca. 1537/38; cf. Nuovo, Il Corano 
arabo ritrovato; Bobzin, Jean Bodin; 
Borrmans, Observations; see PRINTING OF 
THE QUR’AN). This Qur’an edition, which 
was most likely intended for export to the 
Ottoman empire, was so riddled with 
errors that it was unacceptable to Muslim 
users. That the Pope had it burned is a 
legend attested to since the start of the sev- 
enteenth century (cf Nallino, Una cinque- 
centesca edizione). It has been proven, 
already through the works of older schol- 
ars like Johann Michael Lang (see below), 
Johann Buxtorf IV (d. 1732; De Alcorant 
editione Arabica, in Hase and Lampe, 
Bibliotheca [1722], 271 f.) and Giovanni 
Bernardo de Rossi (d. 1831; De Gorano ara- 
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bico Venetis Paganini typis impresso, Parma 
1805) — that two European scholars pos- 
sessed a copy of this Qur'an: Teseo 
Ambrogio degli Albonesi (d. 154.0), whose 
copy is still extant (Bobzin, Reformation, 
184), and Guillaume Postel (d. 1581). Postel 
later dealt in detail with the Qur'an in his 
extensive work De orbts terrae concordia libri 
IV (Basel 1544), from which — in a manner 
noteworthy for the time — remarkably he 
translated exactly an extensive section from 
Q 2, as well as numerous further extracts 
(survey in Bobzin, Reformation, 4.79 f.). In his 
Grammatica arabica (Paris ca. 1539), which 
had appeared a few years earlier, he had 
printed Q 1 in still quite clumsy Arabic 
characters and presented it along with a 
translation (Bobzin, Reformation, 470 f.; 
Secret, Guillaume Postel). In his polemical 
work Alcorani seu legis Mahometi et Evange- 
listarum concordiae Laber (“The book of the 
agreement between the Qur’an and the 
law of Mohammed and the Protestant”; 
Paris 1543), Postel draws a parallel between 
the origin of Islam and the new “heresy” 
of the Lutherans. 

The south German scholar and diplomat 
Johann Albrecht von Widmanstetter (Wid- 
manstadius, d. 1557) possessed a small col- 
lection of mainly Andalusian Qur ans 
(today housed in Munich, at the Bayeri- 
sche Staatsbibliothek); his work Mahometis 
Abdallae filit theologia dialogo explicata, which 
appeared in 1543, contained, next to the 
well-known text from the ‘Corpus Tole- 
tanum,’ the so-called Doctrina Machometi 
(called by him the Theologia Mahometis), also 
an abridged version of the Toledan Quran 
translation and some Notationes, probably 
his own, in which, above all, connections 
were shown between qur’anic and Jewish 
teachings (cf. Bobzin, Reformation, 349 f.). 

A more enduring effect than the works of 
Postel and Widmanstetter was achieved by 
the collected volume of the Zurich theo- 
logian Theodor Bibliander (1504-64), the 
Machumetis Saracenorum principis, etusque suc- 
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cessorum vitae, ac doctrina, ipseque Alcoran 
(Basel 1543), published and produced by 
the Basel printer Johannes Oporinus. Next 
to the texts of the ‘Corpus Toletanum,’ this 
work also contained important polemical 
treatises (Confutationes), like, among others, 
the Cribratio Alcorani of Nicholas of Cusa, 
the Confutatio Alcorani of Ricoldo in the 
Greek version of Demetrios Kydones as 
well as in the Latin of Bartholomaus 
Picenus of Monte Arduo (cf. Bobzin, 
Reformation, 217 f.). Moreover, the book 
could only appear after violent discussions 
about whether such a “heretical” book 
might be printed in a “Christian” city like 
Basel. A letter that Martin Luther sent to 
the Council of the City of Basel in 
December 1542 contributed considerably 
to this debate (cf. on this dispute Bobzin, 
Reformation, 181-209). As far as the old 
Toledan translation of Robert of Ketton 
was concerned, Bibliander had only lim- 
ited possibilities to correct this text, which 
he himself described as “very corrupted” 
(depravatissimum; Bibliander, Machumetis..., 
i, 230). Given his less than profound 
knowledge of Arabic, he was only able to 
add some marginal corrections or com- 
ments in his own Annotationes (Bibliander, 
Machumetis..., 1, 230 f.); for example, he 
gave individual Arabic words, usually 
proper names, using Hebrew script (cf. 
Bobzin, Reformation, 237 f.). For his publish- 
ing activities, however, he used an Arabic 
qur’anic manuscript, which revealed some 
marginal glosses and contained the abbre- 
viation system fundamental to the study 
of editions of the didactic poem, the 
Shatibiyya (cf. Ndldeke, Ga, iii, 220; cf. 
Hottinger below). 


Quranic studies in the seventeenth century 
The increasing professionalism of Arabic 
studies in the universities meant that in- 
creased attention was directed also to 
qur’anic studies. In a letter to Etienne 
Hubert, the great philologist Joseph Justus 
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Scaliger had already clearly stated that one 
had to study the Qur’an in order to learn 
the grammatical subtleties of Arabic (cf. 
Bobzin, Reformation, 192 n. 230; see GRAM- 
MAR AND THE QUR’AN). Scaliger’s most im- 
portant student, the Orientalist Thomas 
Erpenius from Leiden (d. 1624), published 
accordingly in 1617 the Arabic text of Q 12 
(Strat Yusuf, “Joseph”) together with two 
Latin translations — one very literal in- 
terlinear translation and one substantially 
freer (cf. Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, no. 
368). In the introduction, the old Toledan 
translation is vehemently criticized: “It is 
seldom that it expresses faithfully the true 
sense of the Arabic” (veram Arabismi sen- 
tentiam satis raro fideliter exprimens). On the 
other hand, the necessity of a serious study 
of the Qur'an based exclusively on the 
Arabic text is emphasized. Accordingly, in 
the following period the exertions of a 
great number of scholars went into the 
publication, first of all of an Arabic text of 
the Qur'an, accompanied where possible 
with a (mainly Latin) translation. The 
promise given by Erpenius in his Historia 
Josephi patriarchae to publish a complete 
Arabic Qur'an with a newer Latin transla- 
tion, was not, however, to be fulfilled. 

On the other hand, he printed in his sec- 
ond Arabic grammar, the Rudimenta linguae 
arabicae (Leiden 1620; cf. Schnurrer, Biblio- 
theca arabica, no. 55), for practice purposes, 
the text of Q 64 with a Latin translation 
and grammatical explanations; in a reprint 
of this grammar in 1656 (Arabicae linguae 
tyrocintum; cf. Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, 
no. 81) Erpenius’ successor, Jacob Golius 
(d. 1667), added two further siiras (Q 31 and 
61). In the preface to his Lexicon arabico- 
latinum, which appeared in 1653, and 
which also draws on the vocabulary of 

the Qur’4n, Golius promised to publish 

an Arabic Qur’an edition (cf. Juynboll, 
Zeventiende-eeuwsche Beoefenaars, 168 f.) 
just like his compatriot Ludovicus de Dieu 
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(d. 1642), but neither did so. Rather, it was 
amateurs who repeatedly tried to produce 
their own Arabic types and to print at least 
a part of the Quran. In this context 
should be mentioned the Breslau physician 
Petrus Kirsten (d. 1640) and the Zwickau 
pre-university teacher Johannes Zechen- 
dorff (d. 1662). The former printed the 
text of Q 1 in his Tra specimina characterum 
arabicorum (Breslau 1608; cf. Schnurrer, 
Bibliotheca arabica, no. 45); the latter pre- 
sented Q roi and 103, as well as Q 61 and 
78 respectively, with literal translations, in 
two pamphlets (Suratae unius atque alterius 
textum... as well as Specimen suratarum... ex 
Alcorani, both Zwickau around 1638; cf. 
Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, no. 369 f.). 
Also typical was the Arabic type developed 
in Altdorf in 1640 by the Orientalist 
Theodor Hackspan (1607-59) in his work 
Fides et leges Mohammaedis exhibitae ex Alkorani 
manuscriplo duplict, praemissis institutionibus 
arabicis (Altdorf 1656; cf. Schnurrer, Biblio- 
theca arabica, no. 74); for the brief intro- 
duction to the Arabic language contained 
in this work he relied exclusively on 
quranic material. Occasionally in the 
absence of suitable Arabic letter types the 
Arabic text was also printed in Hebrew 
characters. That is the case with the bilin- 
gual Quran extract that Christian Ravius 
(d. 1677) brought out in the year 1646 in 
Amsterdam under the title Prima tredecim 
partium Alcorant, Arabico-latini; here the 
Arabic text (Q 1 to Q 2:80) is printed in the 
so-called Raschi-type, to which a trans- 
cription in Latin letters was added (cf. 
Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, no. 371). On 
the other hand, Q 30 and 48 are presented 
in Hebrew block-writing with a Latin 
translation by the Augsburg scholar 
Matthias Friedrich Beck in his Specimen 
arabicum (Augsburg 1688; cf. Schnurrer, 
Bibliotheca arabica, no. 374). Taking up the 
efforts of Erpenius, Johann Georg Nissel 
(d. 1662), working in Leiden, published 
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two stiras of the Qur'an (Q 14 and 15), 
that treated biblical subjects: Historia de 
Abrahamo et de Gomorra-Sodomitica e versione 
Alcorani (Leiden 1658; cf. Schnurrer, Biblio- 
theca arabica, no. 372). The first attempt by 
Johann Andreas Danz (d. 1727) to publish 
a complete, bilingual Arabic-Latin 
Qur'an, did not get further than Q 2:66 
(cf. Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, no. 375; 
Bojer, Einiges tiber die arabische Druck- 
schriftensammlung, 87). 

A temporary climax of early, philolog- 
ically-oriented Qur'an studies is repre- 
sented by two Qur'an editions, which 
appeared shortly after each other in Ham- 
burg and Padua in the last decade of the 
century. The Hamburg head pastor Abra- 
ham Hinckelmann (1652-95), who had 
received an excellent education in Oriental 
studies in Wittenberg in 1668-72, had con- 
trol over a remarkable collection of Quran 
manuscripts that enabled him to publish a 
reliable text. This came out in 1694 under 
the title Al-Coranus s. lex Islamitica Muham- 
medis, filit Abdallae pseudoprophetae (cf. 
Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, no. 376): the 
Arabic text cannot be assigned unambigu- 
ously to any specific reading tradition. The 
verse numbering also does not always 
agree with the well-known numbering sys- 
tems. Hinckelmann offered no translation 
in his edition, but rather only the Arabic 
text; in his extensive Latin preface he not 
only explained, very generally, the value of 
the employment of Arabic literature, but 
also stressed that all Christian theologians 
should read the Qur'an, as a fundamental 
work, in the original language, thus in 
Arabic. He justified his renunciation of a 
translation on the grounds that a large part 
of the Qur'an can be understood simply, 
but that a smaller, difficult to understand 
part would make disproportionately large 
philological efforts necessary with, for 
example, recourse to commentaries and 


other special literature. The fact that the 
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text beings with the invocation formula 
‘LNJ.C.,” In Nomine Jesu Christv’ is a curios- 
ity to be considered. An extensive errata- 
list at the end of the edition indicates that 
the text is not completely flawless. Above 
all, however, certain peculiarities of the 
quranic orthography (q.v.) are not taken 
into consideration by Hinckelmann. In 
spite of all its imperfections as seen from 
our current point of view, herewith for the 
first time in the western scholarly world 
people had access to a printed Qur’an text, 
which remained the essential basis for 

qur anic study until the appearance of 
Gustav Fligel’s text edition (1834; cf. 
Braun, Hamburger Koran). 

The extensive folio that the Italian priest 
Ludovico Marracci (d. 1700) brought out in 
1698 in Padua, has a completely different 
character from Hinckelmann’s edition. 
While Hinckelmann pursued primarily 
philological goals, Marracci’s work belongs 
principally in the category of church 
polemics against Islam; it nevertheless, at 
the same time, is notable for its philological 
qualities. Already in 1691, Marracci had 
brought out a four volume refutation of 
the Qur'an in Rome, under the title 
Prodromus in refutationem Alcorani, which con- 
tained numerous Qur’an quotations in 
Arabic writing with very precise Latin 
translations. The four volumes follow in 
their subject matter the expected format of 
polemical theology: Muhammad was not 
predicted by any prophecy (Book 1), his 
mission was not attested by any miracle at 
all (Book 2), the dogmas of the “Islamic 
sect” do not conform with the divine truth 
(Book 3), and a comparison of the laws of 
the Gospel and the Qur'an proves the fal- 
sity of the beliefs of that “sect of the 
Hagarene” (Book 4). ‘The comprehensive 
Quran edition of 1698 (Alcorani textus uni- 
versus Ex correctioribus Arabum exemplaribus 
summa fide, atque pulcherrimis characteribus 
descriptus; cf. Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, 
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no. 377) contained the complete Arabic 
quranic text, along with the entire 
Prodromus, a description of the life of 
Muhammad and an introduction to the 

uran — in addition to a very exact Latin 
translation. The Arabic text is indeed not 
printed consecutively, but rather divided 
into topical sections; the Latin translation 
also follows it. Then very extensive pas- 
sages from special Islamic literature are 
provided in the original and partly in 
translation. Finally, a detailed refutation of 
the corresponding Qur'an section from a 
Catholic perspective follows. Especially 
remarkable and indicative is the third sec- 
tion. For the information offered there, 
Marracci was able to fall back on the col- 
lection of Oriental manuscripts in the 
Vatican Library. The literature in this con- 
text used by Marracci 1s carefully put to- 
gether by C.A. Nallino, in a detailed study 
(C.A. Nallino, Le fonte arabi); in addition 
to scholarly writings on the Qur'an in the 
narrower sense, it also comprises theologi- 
cal, juridical and historic works. One can 
say therefore that Marracci was the first 
Christian scholar who actually composed a 
“commentary” to the text of the Qur'an 
and to the establishment of its translation; 
certainly his work stood completely at the 
service of church polemics. Nevertheless, 
leaving the theological evaluation aside, it 
is still of inestimable value today because 
of the wealth of the information provided. 
The Arabic text is more exact than that of 
Hinckelmann’s, but Marracci had just as 
little consideration for the peculiarity of 
quranic orthography. 

In 1721 the Protestant theologian Chris- 
tian Reineccius (d. 1752) published in 
Leipzig the Latin text of Marracci in a 
handy Octavo edition (Muhammedis filia 
Abdallae pseudo-prophetae fides islamitica, 1.¢. 
al-Coranus). He placed an introduction 
before Marraccti’s Latin text, in which he 
informs about the history of the Quran 
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and the system of Islamic belief, as well as 
its divergences from Christian doctrines. 
Above all, this edition helped Marracci’s 
translation move beyond the borders of 
Italy and the Catholic scholarly world, and 
brought it to a larger audience. Marracci’s 
Prodromus had in this respect a further 
effect, when a Maronite from Aleppo, 
Ya‘qib Aritin (d. after 1738) translated it 
into Arabic (cf. Graf, GcAL, iii, 432). Beside 
the predominate effort to produce a text of 
the Quran, there were also further, pri- 
marily theologically motivated, studies of 
the Qur’an, which nevertheless profited 
considerably from the rise of Arabic phi- 
lology. In this category belongs the work of 
a contemporary of Erpenius, the 
Englishman William Bedwell (d. 1632; cf. 
Hamilton, William Bedwell), with the ex- 
tensive title of Mohammedis imposturae: That 
as, a discovery of the manifold forgeries, falshoods, 
and horrible impreties of the blasphemous seducer 
Mohammed: With a demonstration of the insuf- 
ficience of his law, contained in the cursed 
Alkoran... (London 1615); one of two sup- 
plements to this work contained an Index 
assuratarum Muhammedici Alkorani. That 1s a 
catalogue of the chapters of the Turkish Alkoran, 
as they are named in the Arabicke, and knowne to 
the Musslemans: Together with their severall in- 
terpretations. Vhe Lutheran dean from 
Marburg, Heinrich Leuchter, wrote an ex- 
tremely polemical work, offering a pure 
systematization of the theological doc- 
trines of the Qur’an entirely on the basis of 
the Toledan translation published by 
Bibliander, Alcoranus Mahometicus. Oder: 
Tiirckenglaub aufl defl Mahomets eygenem Buch 
genannt Alcoran... in ein kurtz Compendium 
zusammen gebracht (Frankfurt am Main 
1604). Of the Catholics, the work of the 
Jesuit Michel Nau (d. 1683) could be called 
exemplary. His work, Religio Christiana contra 
Alcoranum per Alcoranum pacifice defensa et pro- 
bata (Paris 1680), is based on writings origi- 
nally composed in Arabic, in which proofs 
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of the truth of Christianity were drawn 
from the Qur'an (/thbat al-Qur an li-sthhat 
al-din al-masthi; cf. Graf, GGAL, iv, 219). 

Of great influence on qur’anic research 
was the work of the first Oxford Arabist 
Edward Pococke (d. 1691). In his book 
Specimen historiae arabum (Oxford 1650; repr. 
1806) he provided important information 
on the basis of a textual fragment from the 
world history of Bar Hebraeus (d. 1286 
C.E.), especially on the pre-Islamic history 
of the Arabs (q.v.; see also AGE OF IGNOR- 
ANCE; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
guR’AN). He thereby cleared the way for an 
understanding of the Qur'an based upon 
the history of religion (cf. Holt, Study). 
The first to profit from this was George 
Sale (d. 1736), who added a long Preliminary 
discourse to his 1734. English Quran transla- 
tion, which appeared in London. In it, 
Pococke is one of the most cited authors. 
Beside this, Sale had also intensively used 
the scholia of Marracci’s Quran edition. 
Much less successful than Pococke was his 
Arabist colleague at Cambridge, Abraham 
Wheelocke (d. 1653; cf. Arberry, Cambridge 
school, 9 f.). The printing of a translation 
and refutation of the Qur'an prepared by 
him (ca. 1647/48) never occurred. From 
letters of Wheelocke to the theologian 
James Ussher (d. 1656) and to the Orient- 
alist Christian Ravius (see above), it can be 
surmised ‘that it consisted of parts of the 
Quran translated into both Latin and 
Greek, together with a commentary con- 
sisting of virulent attacks on Islam and its 
prophet” (Toomer, Eastern wisedome, 89). 

In 1658, the Zurich theologian and 
Orientalist Johann Heinrich Hottinger 
(d. 1667) published in Heidelberg his 
Promtuarium; swe, Bibliotheca orientalis; in 
this first, still very imperfect attempt at 
Oriental literary history he goes into great 
detail on the Qur'an (pp. 105-62). He goes 
through it stira by stira, listing their names 


and briefly providing a summary of their 
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contents. He also discusses different read- 
ings and addresses the Basel Arabic Qur'an 
Codex once used by Bibliander, whose tab- 
ular survey of the Qur’an readings he re- 
produces, although with many errors (cf. 
Bobzin, Reformation, 242). Then Hottinger 
provides an overview of Arabic Qur’an 
commentators well-known at that time, as 
well as other special literature concerned 
with the Quran. 


Quranic studies in the eighteenth century 
For qur’anic research, the eighteenth cen- 
tury was much less significant than the 
preceding one, for, apart from some new 
Quran translations into different Euro- 
pean languages, it made hardly any sub- 
stantive progress. ‘To be sure, the Dutch 
theologian and Orientalist Adrian Reland 
(d. 1718), in his important work De religione 
Mohammedica (Utrecht 1705; Eng.: 1712, 
Ger.: 1717, Fr: 1721), had emphasized the 
importance of the use of the original 
sources, above all with the Qur'an. If one 
studied the Qur'an, however, this was 
usually done in translation: both of the 
extant printed Latin translations or, prefer- 
ably, the French translation of André du 
Ryer (first ed., Paris 1647) or the English of 
George Sale (first ed., London 1734). 

In 1701, a much-promising work ap- 
peared in Berlin, but it remained trun- 
cated: Tetrapla Alcoranica, sive specimen 
Alcorani quadrilinguis, Arabici, Persict, Turcici, 
Latini. Its author was the Breslau Orient- 
alist Andreas Acoluthus (d. 1704; cf. 
Bobzin, Die Koranpolyglotte). His inten- 
tion was, following the patterns of the 
great polylingual Bibles of Alcala (1514-17), 
Antwerp (1569-72), Paris (1629-45) and 
London (1653-7), also to make the Qur'an 
accessible in a polyglot edition. Acoluthus 
did not, however, get further than the first 
stra. Next to the original Arabic text, he 
printed a Persian and Turkish version in 


addition to the Latin translation that 
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belonged with each; this procedure was 
meaningful, because in this manner it 
could become clear to the non-linguist 
readers to what extent the Persian and/or 
Turkish textual paraphrases represented 
the original Arabic text. In an extensive 
treatise which follows the presentation of 
the text, Acoluthus provides precise details 
about the origin of the qur’anic texts. It is 
noteworthy that the Turkish Qur’an edi- 
tion was in the possession of Franz von 
Mesgnien Meninski (d. 1698), the author 
of an important Persian-Turkish lexicon 
(Vienna 1680-7). 

Clearly encouraged by the Qur’an edi- 
tions of Hinckelmann, Marracci and 
Acoluthus, the Altdorf Orientalist Johann 
Michael Lang (d. 1731) composed three 
texts that he allowed students to defend as 
disputations at his university. They ad- 
dressed the problem of the first Qur'an 
edition printed in Venice (De Alcorant prima 
inter Europaeos editione Arabica; Altdorf 1703), 
the various previous attempts to publish 
the Qur’an or parts of it (De speciminibus, 
conatibus varis atque novissimis successtbus doc- 
torum quorundam virorum in edendo Alcorano 
arabico, Altdorf 1704) as well as, finally, the 
previous translations of the Qur’an (De 
Alcorani verstonibus varits, tam orientalibus, quam 
occidentalibus, impressis et hactenus anekdotots, 
Altdorf 1704). All three works contain 
much valuable information that other- 
wise is accessible today only with great 
difficulty — above all quotations out of the 
older literature. That applies also to the 
work of the Rostock theologian Zacharias 
Grapius, Spicilegium Historico-Philologicum 
ENstoriam Literartam Alcorani sistens (Rostock 
1701). The Histoire de ? Alcoran that the 
Frenchman Frangois Henri Turpin 
(d. 1799), author of numerous popular 
historical works, published in London in 
1775 in two volumes, is without any value, 


as the Gottingen Orientalist Johann David 
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Michaelis (d. 1791) in a contemporary re- 
view already correctly commented — it 
does not even really deserve its title. 

As in the preceding century, further sec- 
tions of the Qur'an were published, usually 
in bilingual editions and with more or less 
detailed explanations. The Leipzig Orient- 
alist Johann Christian Clodius (d. 1745) 
published Q 22 together with variants from 
a manuscript of the Qur'an commentary 
of al-Baydawi (d. prob. 716/1316-7), along 
with explanations (Excerptum Alcoranicum 
de peregrinatione sacra; Leipzig 1730; cf. 
Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, no. 380); the 
Altdorf Orientalist Johann Michael Nagel 
(d. 1788) published Q 1 (De prima Alcorani 
sura; Altdorf 1743; cf Schnurrer, Biblio- 
theca arabica, no. 382); the theologian and 
Orientalist Justus Friedrich Froriep 
(d. 1800) who, at that time, was working 
in Leipzig, also published Q 1 as well as 
Q 2:1-79 (Corant caput primum et secundi versus 
priores, arabice et latine cum animadversionibus 
historicis et philologicis; Leipzig 1768; cf. 
Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, no. 383). A 
complete Arabic edition of the Qur'an 
with Latin translation and enclosed lexicon 
was planned by the Helmstedt classical 
philologist and Orientalist Johann Gott- 
fried Lakemacher (d. 1736). Lacking a pub- 
lisher, however, it was not realised (cf. 
Koldewey, Geschichte, 114); only one speci- 
men, comprising Q 2:1-14, appeared (cf. 
Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, no. 379). 

The fine Arabic Quran edition that was 
published in 1787 in St. Petersburg is a spe- 
cial document. After the peace of Kiiciik 
Kaynarca, which concluded the Russian- 
Turkish war of 1768-74, numerous for- 
merly Turkish zones fell to Russia. In the 
context of the religious politics that they 
owed to the Enlightenment, Empress 
Catherine II had for her numerous new 
Muslim subjects their holy book, the 
Quran, printed in Arabic. In 1786/7, at 
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imperial expense, a “Tatar and Turkish 
Typography’ was established in St. 
Petersburg; a domestic scholar, Mullah 
Osman Ismail, was responsible for the 
manufacture of the types. One of the first 
products of this printing house was the 
Quran. Through the doctor and writer, 
Johann Georg v. Zimmermann (d. 1795), 
who was befriended by Catherine II, a 
copy of the publication arrived in the 
Gottingen University library. Its director, 
the philologist Christian Gottlob Heyne 
(d. 1812), presented the work immediately 
in the Géttingische Anzeigen von gelehrten 
Sachen (28 July 1788); therein he pointed 
especially to the beauty of the Arabic 
types. To the Arabic text marginal glosses 
have been added that consist predomi- 
nantly of reading variants. ‘The imprint 
was reproduced unchanged in 1790 and 
1793 in St. Petersburg (cf. Schnurrer, 
Bibliotheca arabica, no. 384); later, after the 
transfer of the printing house to Kazan, 
editions appeared in different formats 

and with varying presentation (Dorn, 
Chronologisches Verzeichnis, 371). The 
original St. Petersburg edition is very rare; 
in an English book catalogue of 1827, it is 
stated that: “The whole impression, with 
the exception of about 20 copies, was sent 
for distribution into the interior; but owing 
to the Mahometan prejudices against 
printed books, could not be got into cir- 
culation. — About three years ago, 15 cop- 
ies were all that were known to be in cir- 
culation, or in the Imperial library” (Dorn, 
Chronologisches Verzeichnis, 372). In any 
case this Qur’an edition was the first au- 
thentic Muslim printed edition of the 
Quran. See Figs. 1-1v of PRINTING OF THE 
QUR’AN for examples from the Qur'an 
printings of Hinckelmann, Marracci, St. 
Petersburg and Kazan. 
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Predestination see FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION 


Pregnancy see BIoLocy As THE 
CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE; BIRTH 


Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Qur'an 


Definitions 

The Quran itself does not contain any 
concept equivalent to those designated in 
ancient and modern times by the term 
Arabia. That name is generally given today 
to a region understood to be the ancestral 
home of the Arabic speaking peoples (see 
ARABS). In the past the term has been 
applied to different geographical areas at 
different times, reflecting changing political 
and administrative divisions as well as 
changes of climate and settlement pat- 
terns. Currently it tends to be used pre- 
dominantly with reference to the Arabian 
peninsula (jazirat al-‘arab), which, geo- 
graphically, extends north into what is now 
usually called the Syrian desert. In classical 
and late antiquity, Arabia was a name 
given to one or more administrative divi- 
sions of the Roman empire situated east 
and south of Palestine. 

The extent to which the Qur'an has the 
concept of a pre-Islamic era depends on 
how the expression al-jahiliyya (see AGE OF 
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IGNORANCE) is to be understood in it. 
Outside the Qur'an the expression 
alyahiliyya is often used in Muslim tradition 
with reference to the way of life of the 
Arabs who lived in the northern and cen- 
tral Arabian peninsula before Islam (q.v.), a 
way of life from which they were delivered 
by the Prophet and the revelation (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD). Alyahilwyya thus func- 
tions as the conceptual opposite of Islam 
(al-islam) and in many contexts within 
Muslim tradition it approximates to our 
usage of the expression, “pre-Islamic 
Arabia.” 

In the view of traditional and most mod- 
ern scholars, the Qur'an emerged in the 
first half of the seventh century c.£. in the 
western central region of the Arabian pen- 
insula known as the Hyaz and the text is 
traditionally understood as containing 
many references and allusions to, or as pre- 
supposing, the practices and beliefs of the 
pre-Islamic inhabitants of the Hijaz and 
neighboring parts of Arabia such as Najd, 
Yamama and Tihama. To the extent that 
pre-Islamic Arabia is coterminous with the 
jahiliyya, therefore, it is understood as the 
historical background to, and immediate 
point of reference for, the Qur'an. 

In contemporary usage, however, the 
expression pre-Islamic Arabia is used to 
refer to rather more than that covered by 
the traditional term al-jahiliyya. It would 
include, for example, the development 
before Islam of the kingdoms and cultures 
of the southern, eastern and northern 
regions and extensions of the peninsula, 
and the interventions in Arabia by outside 
kingdoms and empires. Those aspects of 
pre-Islamic Arabian history are not usually 
included in traditional accounts of the 
jahihyya except for certain events (see 
below) understood as relating to the life 


of the Prophet and the rise of Islam. 
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The jahiliyya in Muslim tradition 
The view of the jahiliyya that Muslim tradi- 
tion presents is rather more complex than 
one might expect from the name itself, 
with its connotations of ignorance (q.v.) 
and barbarism. It is true that the salient 
features of the traditional reports about 
the way of life of the Arabs before Islam 
are their gross idolatry (see IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS), their violent way of life (see 
FIGHTING; BLOOD MONEY; WAR), and their 
lack of sexual morality (see sEX AND 
SEXUALITY). The tradition is replete with 
details about the idols of the Arabs (see 
IDOLS AND IMAGES), their sanctuaries, the 
tribes who worshipped them, and the fami- 
lies who ministered to them. On the other 
hand, this idolatry is sometimes presented 
as not being taken seriously by the Arabs: 
for example, an idol made of dates and 
butter might be eaten in a time of famine 
(q.v.), or another would lose the allegiance 
of a devotee when he saw it urinated upon 
by foxes. The tradition also provides much 
information about the feuds and battles 
(ayyam, lit. “days”) of the tribes before 
Islam and the chaotic and unregulated 
aspects of sexual relations, including pros- 
titution, abuse of women, and lack of clar- 
ity in determining the paternity of children 
(q.v.). Unwanted female infants are said to 
have been disposed of by burial while still 
alive (see INFANTICIDE). 

The negative image is, however, moder- 
ated by a number of things. The identifica- 
tion of the language of the Qur'an as a 
language used in pre-Islamic Arabia (pre- 
cisely which language is a question to 
which the tradition and modern scholar- 
ship offer variant answers) and the con- 
sequent high value put upon jahilt poetry as 
a key to the understanding of the language 
is one such thing (see GRAMMAR AND THE 
QUR’AN; POETS AND POETRY). Another is 


the admiration evident for some of the 
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actions and qualities that represented the 
ideal of behavior among the pre-Islamic 
Arabs, summarized in the concept of 
muruwwa, “manliness, virtue”: courage 
(q.v.), generosity, hospitality and support 
for the weaker members of one’s tribe (see 
KINSHIP; HOSPITALITY AND COURTESY3 
TRIBES AND GLANS). 

Equally important is the idea that 
Abraham (q.v.) had once introduced true 
monotheism to the Arabs and, although 
they had fallen away from it and had 
become immersed in the corruption of 
idolatry, remnants of that true monotheism 
still survived among them (see HANIF). 
One such remnant was the Ka’ba (q.v.), 
built by Abraham and his son Ishmael 
(q.v.). Another was the religion of 
Abraham himself (din ibrahim) which still 
survived among certain individuals known 
in the tradition as hanifs. These individuals 
are portrayed as rejecting the pagan re- 
ligion into which their fellow Arabs had 
sunk and as holding on to a non-Christian 
and non-Jewish form of monotheism 
which Abraham himself had professed (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; JEWS AND 
Jupaism). This idea is related to Q 3:67, 
which refers to Abraham as neither a 
Christian nor a Jew but a hanif a muslim 
(see RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE 


QUR'AN). 


The Quran and the jahiliyya 
The most important function of pre- 
Islamic Arabia (in its more limited sense 
as the locus of the jahiliyya), so far as the 
traditional understanding of the Qur'an is 
concerned, is that it is viewed as the milieu 
in which the revelation was given. Thus it 
can be used as an explanatory device for 
making sense of details and passages in the 
Qur'an. There is a certain tension between 
the idea that the Quran is a revelation rel- 


evant for and applicable to all peoples and 
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all times, and the view that at least some of 
it was revealed with reference to a specific 
society and time and to particular incidents 
in which the Prophet was involved (see 
OCCASIONS OF REVELATION). 

In general the text is understood and 
analysed as composed in a form of the 
Arabic language existing in the jahilipya: its 
rhyming prose (saj 5 see RHYMED PROSE) 
and certain types of oaths (q.v.) which it 
contains are said to be related to the lan- 
guage used by the soothsayers (q.v.; Auhhan) 
of the jahiliyya to deliver their oracles (see 
FORETELLING; DIVINATION); and its 
vocabulary and grammar is explained by 
reference to the poetry of the jahiliyya, orig- 
inally transmitted orally and preserved in 
much later Islamic literary texts. 

The way in which details of the Qur'an 
are explained and understood as allusions 
to the life of the jahiliyya can be illustrated 
with reference to a wide range of verses. 
Such material figures frequently in the 
form of commentary known as asbab al- 
nuzul (occasions of revelation), which seeks 
to explain passages of scripture by situat- 
ing them in a historical context or by as- 
sociating them with features of pre-Islamic 
Arabian life. Many of these “occasions 
of revelation” reports refer to events in 
which the Prophet and his Companions 
were involved (see COMPANIONS OF THE 
PROPHET). 

Qur’anic allusions to the practice of in- 
fanticide (Q 6:137, 140, 151; 16:57-9; 81:8-9) 
are understood as directed against the cus- 
tom of the pre-Islamic Arabs of disposing 
of surplus female children by burying them 
alive (wad). Outside the Qur'an this prac- 
tice (qatl al-maw tida) figures prominently 
in descriptions of life in the jahiliyya. The 
difficult verse Q 9:37 (see DIFFICULT 
PASSAGES), in which the nas?’ is called “an 
excess of disbelief (ku/r; see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF)” and which then goes on, 
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apparently, to attack the practice of certain 
opponents who interfere with the number 
of months (q.v.) which God has made 
sacred (haram; see PROFANE AND SACRED) 1s 
variously explained outside the Qur’an as 
an attack on a custom of the pre-Islamic 
Arabs (or on the person responsible for 
putting the custom into practice). The 
practice involved prolonging certain years 
by intercalation in order to delay the onset 
of sacred months (see CALENDAR). The 
injunction not to approach “the houses 
from their backs” (Q 2:189) is again the 
subject of various explanations which have 
in common, however, the idea that it is an 
injunction against something which was a 
practice (religious or sexual) of the Arabs 
in the jahiliyya. 

Certain regulations in the area of mar- 
riage and divorce (q.v.), such as the insist- 
ence upon a “waiting period” (q.v.; adda) 
before a woman whose sexual relationship 
with a man has been ended by divorce or 
death can begin another (Q 65:1 f.), are 
explained as attempts to reform the sexual 
immorality and licentiousness of the pre- 
Islamic Arabs. The limited polygamy 
which Islamic law allows men (see LAW 
AND THE QUR’AN; PATRIARCHY) Is under- 
stood to relate to Q 4:3, “marry of the 
women who please you two or three or 
four.” That verse is generally understood 
as an intended amelioration of the pre- 
Islamic situation in which there were no 
limits on the number of women a man 
might marry, and more precisely as relat- 
ing to the situation following the battle of 
Uhud (see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES) in 
3/625 when the Muslim community in 
Medina (q.v.) was faced with a surplus of 
women over men. 

The polytheism and idolatry of the pre- 
Islamic Arabs is understood to be the refer- 
ent for the attacks in the Qur'an against 
those who practice shirk, the sin of associat- 
ing other things and beings with God as an 
object of worship (q.v.; see POLYTHEISM 
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AND ATHEISM). The names of the three 
“daughters of God” (Q 53:19-20) are ex- 
plained as those of idols or goddesses wor- 
shipped in Mecca (q.v.) and elsewhere in 
the Hijaz before Islam, and the many 
quranic passages that speak against those 
whom it accuses of practicing shirk are reg- 
ularly understood to be directed against 
the Meccans or other Arab idolaters. 
Quranic denigration of the prayer at the 
sanctuary of “those who disbelieve” as 
“mere whistling and hand clapping” 

(Q 8:35) is explained as referring to the way 
in which the pre-Islamic Arabs behaved 
when they came to Mecca to visit the 
Ka’ba (q.v.), and Q 7:31-2 in which people 
are commanded to “take care of your 
adornment” (khudhiu zinatakum) when at 
places of worship is explained (in different 
variants) as referring to a custom of the 
pre-Islamic association known as the Hums 
which controlled access to the Ka‘ba. 
Various reports say that before Islam the 
Hums made some outsiders circumam- 
bulate the Ka‘ba while naked. These are 
just examples of the many ways in which 
the traditional commentators relate the 


Qur'an to the world of pre-Islamic Arabia. 


Scholarship and the jahiliyya 
Most modern scholars have accepted the 
accounts of the jahiliyya as reflections of a 
real historical situation and have agreed 
with the traditional scholars that the 
Quran reflects in many places the society 
of pre-Islamic Arabia (see COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). Many modern 
scholars have tried to use some of the tra- 
ditional information about the jahiltyya to 
develop theories about the emergence of 
Islam in pre-Islamic Arabia. 

The most influential such theory has 
been that an evolutionary process had led 
to the decline of traditional Arab pagan- 
ism by the time of the Prophet, and that 
Islam was successful because it met the 
spiritual and moral needs of Arab, and 
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especially Meccan, society around the 
beginning of the seventh century c.£. 
Reports about the lack of real respect for 
their idols by the pre-Islamic Arabs, and 
traditional material understood as evi- 
dence of monotheistic tendencies in the 
paganism of the jahiliyya (such as the mate- 
rial on the hanis), have been interpreted 
according to evolutionary theories of 
religion. The moral injunctions of the 
Quran towards charity (see ALMSGIVING), 
honesty and protection of the weak (see 
OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE} OPPRESSION) 
are then often understood as reflecting the 
general and specific moral failings of the 
pre-Islamic Arabs. 

Julius Wellhausen’s Reste arabischen Hei- 
dentums, the first edition of which appeared 
in 1887, was influential in establishing this 
evolutionary interpretation, and elements 
of it have remained visible in works written 
late in the twentieth century. Sometimes 
the evolution of the pre-Islamic Arabs 
from idolatry and paganism to monothe- 
ism is presented as a natural development, 
one through which all societies pass in 
time; sometimes the influence on the Arabs 
of various types of monotheism from out- 
side Arabia is mentioned as an explanatory 
factor; and sometimes the idea is postu- 
lated of a primitive Arab form of mono- 
theism which had survived even though the 
Arabs generally had become polytheists. 


The Qur'an and pre-Islamic Arabia beyond the 

jahiliyya 
Like the traditional scholars, modern 
scholarship on the rise of Islam has con- 
centrated on the regions of Arabia associ- 
ated with the concept of the jahiliyya — in 
general the central and northwestern parts 
of the peninsula in the two or three hun- 
dred years before the Prophet. That does 
not include important areas of pre-Islamic 
Arabian history such as the Nabatean and 
Palmyrene kingdoms that flourished in the 
north of Arabia some centuries before 
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Islam (see SYRIA}; GEOGRAPHY AND THE 
QuR’AN), or the various states, richly 
attested by inscriptions and archaeological 
remains, in the south. Since the late nine- 
teenth century knowledge of and scholar- 
ship on those areas of pre-Islamic Arabia 
have increased significantly, and some 
scholars have sought to relate them to the 
Quran and emerging Islam. 

Muslim tradition itself reports in some 
detail certain events connected with the 
Yemen (q.v.) in the century before the 
Prophet, and because certain passages of 
the Qur'an are often understood as allud- 
ing to them, they are narrated also in 
works of qur’anic commentary (ta/st7; see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). 

Prominent among these are accounts of 
the persecution of Christians by Dhi 
Nuwéas, a Yemeni ruler who had accepted 
Judaism; the resulting conquest of the 
Yemen by the Christian state of Abyssinia 
(q.v.) and the governorship of the region by 
the Abyssinian general Abraha (q.v.); the 
collapse of the dam at Ma’rib in the 
Yemen, which is said to have triggered 
tribal migrations northwards; and the 
eventual conquest of the Yemen by the 
Sasanid Persians, with whom the Muslim 
conquerors of the region came into 
contact. 

The “men of the elephant” of Q 105:1 are 
frequently understood as an allusion to an 
expedition reported in tradition as having 
been sent against Mecca by the Abyssinian 
Abraha, an expedition which involved one 
or more elephants and is recounted in 
some detail in Muslim literature outside 
the Qur’an (see PEOPLE OF THE ELE- 
PHANT). The “people of the ditch” (q.v.; 

Q 85:4) are often identified as the perse- 
cuted Christians of Najran (q.v.), burned in 
a trench according to accounts found in 
Syriac and Arabic. The “violent flood” 
(sayl al-‘arim, Q 34:16) is often understood to 
refer to the collapse of the dam at Ma’rib 
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(see AL-‘ARIM), an event that may be at- 
tested in a pre-Islamic inscription from 
Ma’rib. The traditional interpretations of 
such passages are not, however, unani- 
mous, and the names of Abraha, Dhia 
Nuwas and Marib do not occur in the 
Quran itself. 

In addition, the Quran refers to peoples, 
and the prophets whom God had sent to 
them, who are understood to have lived 
in parts of Arabia before Islam: Salih (q.v.) 
and ‘Thamid (q.v.), Shu‘ayb (q.v.) and 
Madyan (see mipran), Hiid (q.v.) and ‘Ad 
(q.v.). Thamiid is known from pre-Islamic 
sources as the name of a people of north- 
ern Arabia. 

Modern scholars have used epigraphic 
and other evidence that may relate to the 
events reported in Muslim tradition in 
attempting to establish chronology and 
motivation (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QUR’AN; EPIGRAPHY AND THE QUR’AN). 
Divine and personal names found in the 
inscriptions have been linked with names 
found in the Quran and Muslim tradition. 
The best-known example is probably the 
divine name RHMNN that has been seen 
by some scholars as the source of the 
quranic and Islamic al-Rahmaan (see Gop 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). Since the inscrip- 
tions in which RHMNN occurs are not 
easily identifiable as Jewish or Christian, 
some speculation about a “non-denom- 
inational form of monotheism” native to 
pre-Islamic Arabia arose which was linked 
with the reports about the /ani/s in the 
Muslim tradition (see also MUSAYLIMA). 

Some of the names found in non- 
monotheistic inscriptions that have been 
identified as those of deities have been 
linked by scholars with the idols or gods 
whose names are given in the Qur’an (such 
as those of the five “gods of the people of 
Noah [q.v.]” in Q 71:23), and knowledge of 
south Arabian polytheism has been used to 
put forward theories about the origins and 
nature of jahilt polytheism (see souTH 
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ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 

In general, scholars who connect the 
Qur'an or Islam with evidence from pre- 
Islamic Arabia lying beyond the traditional 
scope of the jahiliyya envisage that Muham- 
mad had contacts with and was influenced 
by the religious culture of those regions. 
For example, it has been suggested, on the 
basis of a small number of south Arabian 
inscriptions in which the root sh-r-k has 
been read, that both the qur’anic word and 
the concept of shirk are derived from south 
Arabia. In the area of ritual, parallels have 
been drawn between some south Arabian 
practices regarding ritual purity (q.v.) and 
those of Islam. One problem with the 
attempts to explain qur’anic and Islamic 
ideas, institutions and practices in this way 
is that south Arabia was itself part of the 
wider world of late antiquity and had con- 
tacts with the other Middle Eastern and 


Mediterranean regions. 


How far does the Quran reflect the background of 

pre-Islamic Arabia? 
The relationship between the Quran 
and pre-Islamic Arabia summarized 
above — the view that the text was formed 
in the Hijaz and constantly refers to or 
presupposes features of the life of the pre- 
Islamic inhabitants of northwestern and 
central Arabia — is one that depends 
mainly on Islamic traditional texts other 
than the Quran itself. Works such as com- 
mentaries on the Qur'an and biographies 
of the Prophet (see siRA AND THE QUR’AN) 
provide the reports that are the basis of 
that view. The scripture itself, with its 
characteristically allusive style, does not 
explicitly inform us when or where it 
originated, nor does it closely specify its 
addressees or referents (see LANGUAGE 
AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN; FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN). 

It is clear that the text contains a signifi- 

cant number of references to features of 


life associated especially with Arabs. 
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Sometimes that association is a common 
one as, for example, references to camels 
(see GAMEL). There are ten references in 
the text to tribal or nomadic Arabs (arab; 
see BEDOUIN) and the language of the 
Prophet and of the Qur'an itself is called 
“Arabic” (‘arabi; see ARABIG LANGUAGE; 
DIALECTS). Furthermore, the names of the 
“daughters of God” (Allat, al-“Uzza and 
Manat: Q 53:19-20), although widely at- 
tested in the ancient Middle East and 
around the Mediterranean, were especially 
associated with Arabia and the Arabs, and 
the list of the gods worshipped by the peo- 
ple of Noah (Q 71:23) also contains some 
names which are attested in inscriptions 
and graffiti found in various parts of 
Arabia. 

Apart from the name, Muhammad (q.v.), 
which occurs four times (Q 3:14.43 33:40; 
47:2; 48:29) and Ahmad (Q 61:6; see NAMES 
OF THE PROPHET), the only Arab personal 
name (other than Arabic forms of biblical 
names; see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN) is 
that of Aba Lahab (Q 111:1), whom tradi- 
tion identifies as a leader of the pagan 
Meccans (see FAMILY OF THE PROPHET). 
The tribal name Quraysh (q.v.) is men- 
tioned in Q 106:1 in a context that associ- 
ates it with the sanctuary. 

As for the names of places or institutions 
associated with Arabia, there are several in 
the Qur'an; most of them are attested only 
once or twice, and several of them are only 
known outside Islam because they occur in 
Muslim tradition or are related to Muslim 
religious practice. Thus al-Safa and al- 
Marwa (Q 2:158; see SAFA AND MARWA), 
‘Arafat (q.v.; Q 2:198), and al-Ka‘ba (Q 5:95, 
g7) are all associated with the Muslim 
sanctuary at Mecca (makka). Much more 
common is al-masjid al-haram (fifteen 
occurrences), the name given in Islam to 
the mosque (q.v.) at Mecca which contains 
the Ka‘ba (see SAGRED PRECINCTS). ‘The 
name makka itself appears once (Q 48:24; 
bakka in Q 3:96 is identified in traditional 
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commentary as an alternative name for it 
or a part of it). Yathrib (Q 33:13) is the only 
such place name in Arabia certainly at- 
tested in pre-Islamic sources (see MEDINA). 

In other cases, the Qur'an refers to fea- 
tures of Arab life known as such mainly 
from the traditional accounts of the 
Jjahiliyya. In two passages (Q 52:29-30; 
69:40-2) it is denied that the Prophet is a 
soothsayer (kahin) or poet (shat), two pro- 
fessions which figure large in traditional 
accounts of pre-Islamic Arabian life. The 
use of divining arrows (azlam), a practice 
associated in Muslim tradition with pre- 
Islamic Arabs, is condemned twice (Q 5:3, 
go), and in the latter passage it is associated 
with other vices traditionally seen as char- 
acteristic of the jahiliyya — drunkenness 
(see INTOXICANTS; WINE), gambling (q.v.; 
al-maysir) and idols (al-ansab). 

There is certainly material in the text of 
the Qur'an itself, then, to indicate that 
it — or significant parts of it — reflects an 
environment which might indeed be called 
Arabian, although the elasticity of that 
term and the presence of Arabs in various 
parts of the Middle East outside the pen- 
insula before Islam has to be borne in 
mind, ‘The somewhat denigrating com- 
ments in the Qur'an regarding the a7ab 
seem to show that the Bedouin at least 
were regarded as outsiders. 

Some of those things, however, that the 
tradition shows as characteristically 
Arab — recourse to soothsayers, gambling 
and drinking, idolatry — could, of course, 
apply to many other social groups. 
Intercalation (connected with the nas?’) 
may have been a feature of Arab calendar 
(q.v.) calculations in the jahiliyya, but if so it 
was a feature shared by other groups out- 
side Arabia (such as rabbinical Jews). 
“Killing children,” too, is an item of inter- 
religious polemic that need not refer to a 
specific practice of the jahilt Arabs. 

In one case in particular the information 


provided in the tradition about the pre- 
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Islamic Arabs and then used to explain the 
more allusive references in the Qur'an 
actually seems to be at odds with the text. 
If one takes the material pertaining to idol- 
atry and idolaters (shirk and the mushrikiin) 
in the Qur'an and then compares it with 
what we are told about the idolatry of the 
pre-Islamic Arabs, there seems to be a sig- 
nificant disjunction. In the Qur’an the 
idolaters appear to be people who would 
regard themselves as monotheists. From 
the perspective of the Qur'an, that view of 
themselves is unjustified and their claimed 
monotheism is corrupt; it is thus justified 
to call them, polemically, idolaters (see 
POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE). The 
imputation of idolatry is an item of inter- 
monotheist polemic widely attested outside 
the Qur'an. In the traditional accounts of 
the jahiliyya, on the other hand, the pre- 
Islamic Arabs are portrayed as immersed 
in a form of idolatry of the most literal 
and base kind, not simply an imperfect 
type of monotheism. The tradition seems 
to be attempting to impose an understand- 
ing of the religion of the mushrikin that 
goes beyond the evidence of the Qur'an 
itself, and it is possible to ask whether there 
is some distortion here and elsewhere in 
the traditional portrait of the jahiliyya. 
John Wansbrough suggested that the tra- 
ditional focus on pre-Islamic Arabia in 
scholarship on the Qur'an and early Islam 
should be understood as reflecting the 
ideas and preconceptions of the early 
Muslim scholars who wished to empha- 
size the connection of Islam with the 
Hiyaz and the Arab prophet, Muhammad 
(see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN; POST- 
ENLIGHTENMENT AGADEMIC STUDY OF THE 
QuR’AN). Wansbrough and others have un- 
derstood Islam to be the result of more 
extensive historical developments than the 
Muslim tradition itself suggests. Many of 
those developments would have occurred 
outside Arabia in the century and more 
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following the Arab conquest of the Middle 
East. In that perspective pre-Islamic Arabia, 
traditionally understood as the jahiltyya, 1s 
of debatable importance for the end result. 

Reaching a satisfactory evaluation is 
complicated by the fact that virtually all of 
our knowledge of the jahiliyya (as distinct 
from pre-Islamic Arabia in the broader 
sense) depends on Muslim tradition found 
in texts the earliest of which date from 
more than a century after the death of the 
Prophet. Even the body of so-called jahilz 
poetry is known only from those later texts 
and the question of its authenticity, there- 
fore, has elicited a variety of responses. 
Furthermore, Wellhausen drew attention 
to the verbal and conceptual similarity of 
jahiliyya in Islamic thought and the Greek 
word agnoia in Jewish and Christian usage. 
Both words have the basic connotation of 
ignorance in contrast with knowledge of 
the one, true God (see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING; ILLITERACY). Both can be 
applied generally, without any specific his- 
torical reference, or they can be applied to 
a variety of specific historical situations. In 
Islamic usage, for example, jahiliyya has 
been applied to the pre-Islamic history 
of Iran and to modern secular western 
society. 

Given the limited amount of evidence 
and its problematic nature, it is possible 
to continue to question the traditional 
understanding and presentation of pre- 
Islamic Arabia as the jahiliyya and the 
strong connection which the tradition 


makes between it and the Quran. 
Gerald R. Hawting 
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Preserved Tablet 


According to Q 85:22, the location of the 
Quran, traditionally understood to be in 
God’s presence. The lawh mahfiz is often 
identified with the heavenly book (q.v.) by 
association with other qur’anic terms: 
“mother of the scripture” (umm al-kitab, 

Q 13:39; 43:43 also 3:7), “hidden writing” 
(Kitab makniin, Q 56:78). As umm al-kitab it is 
the source (asl) not only of the Qur'an but 
also of the other scriptures (Kutub; see 
BOOK; SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN). As 
God’s writing it contains all the divine 
decrees. ‘These images and others associ- 
ated with God’s writing constitute a 

key element in qur’anic thought (see 
INSTRUMENTS; WRITING AND WRITING 
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MATERIALS; ORALITY AND WRITING IN 
ARABIA). Taken literally, they are difficult 
to read as a coherent whole. Alternatively, 
they can be read, and often are in the 
Islamic tradition, as complementary, sym- 
bolic representations of God’s knowledge 
and will (see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE; GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES). Traditional interpretation of 
this qur’anic image owes much to ideas 
common in Semitic religions. 

Although “preserved” is usually read as 
applying to the tablet, some authorities 
read the word as referring to the Qur’an, 
which is thus simply “preserved on a tab- 
let.” Al-Tabart (d. 310/923; Tafsir, ad loc.) 
comments that there is little difference in 
meaning since either way the Qur'an is 
preserved from alteration and change (see 
REVISION AND ALTERATION; CORRUPTION} 
FORGERY), perhaps against the demons 
(al-shayatin; see DEVIL). The tablet 1s also 
associated with the isolated letter “nian” 
of Q 68:1, said by some to be a tablet of 
light (q.v.). Apart from its importance in 
quranic sciences (see TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIC STUDY) as guar- 
antor of the text’s authenticity, the image 
of the Preserved Tablet plays a signifi- 
cant role in the discussions of theolo- 
gians, philosophers, and mystics (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN; PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE QUR’AN; SUFISM AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

The tablet figures in two major theologi- 
cal controversies: about predestination (see 
FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION), and the 
createdness or otherwise of the Quran 
(see CREATEDNESS OF THE QUR’AN). 
Traditions found in exegetical works (¢a/si7; 
see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL 
AND MEDIEVAL) focus particularly on pre- 
destination: God examines the tablet 
every day 360 (or 260) times, every time 
carrying out what he wills. It contains the 
characteristics of everything created, and 
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everything about creatures (see GREATION; 
cosMOLoGy): the length of their lives (see 
FATE; DEATH AND THE DEAD); their allotted 
sustenance (q.v.); their actions; the verdict 
to be pronounced on them (see LAST 
JUDGMENT); the eventual punishment for 
their actions (see REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT) — all this written by the pen (al- 
galam, Q 68:1; 96:4), often said to be the 
first object created, but presumed by some 
to be pre-existent (see ETERNITY). In this 
context it becomes difficult to see whether 
the recording so often mentioned in the 
Qur'an is describing human deeds and 
thoughts or rather determining them. A 
famous hadith (see HADITH AND THE 
QUR’AN) maintains that the pen is now dry; 
nothing determined can be changed. 

Q 13:39 raises a further difficulty: “God 
erases and confirms what he wills since 
with him is the umm al-kitab.” Al-Tabart 
(Tafsiz, ad loc.) quotes traditions to the ef- 
fect that there must actually be two books: 
one God can change as he wills, the other 
unchanging. On “a blessed night” (Q 44:3) 
what is written on the tablet for the coming 
year is said to be transcribed and transmit- 
ted to the angels responsible (see ANGEL; 
DAY AND NIGHT). 

The tablet is used in kalam principally to 
support belief in the uncreated Qur'an. It 
cannot, however, resolve the issue of 
whether the heavenly prototype of the 
Qur'an was created or is co-eternal with 
God. The tablet is by consensus above the 
seventh heaven (see HEAVEN AND SKY). 
Therefore Ibn Hanbal (fl. third/ninth 
cent.; al-Radd, 111-2) argued, defending 
the Qur’4n’s uncreatedness, that the tablet 
containing it is not among the things scrip- 
ture says were created: “the heavens, the 
earth and all they contain” (e.g. Q 44:38). 
Others could argue that, since according to 
some hadith the tablet was created, the 
Quran must be there by an act of creation 
(see also WORD OF GOD). 
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Among the philosophers the images of 
pen and tablet serve as useful support from 
the sacred text for the conclusions of rea- 
son (see INTELLECT), as well as points of 
departure for more esoteric speculations 
(see POLYSEMY). The pen is the first intel- 
lect, and the tablet the universal soul 
receiving impressions from it. For Ibn al- 
‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), the soul of Muham- 
mad is that universal soul, capable of 
receiving impressions directly from the 
intellect and passing them on. 

In the Safi tradition, the images of pen 
and tablet are given great play by poets 
(see LITERATURE AND THE QUR’AN), though 
the sense of irrevocable predestination fits 
ill with those who encourage spiritual de- 
velopment. The tablet is more likely to be 
viewed as the believer’s heart (q.v.) on 


which God impresses his image. 
Daniel A. Madigan 
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Pride 


Inordinate self-esteem, conceit. Pride is 
very often denounced by the Qur'an as a 
sin (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR) because 
of its similarity to a form of “partnership 
with God” (shirk; see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM): Do not the proud deem them- 
selves or aspire to be like God in his great- 
ness? Their istkbar looks to be a denial of 
their humble condition in their will to be 
equal to the one who alone is “the most 
high, the most great” (al- ‘alt I-kabiy; 

Q 22:62), “the supreme” (al-mutakabbur, 

Q 59:23). The verb tstakbara is used forty 
times in the Quran and its participle, mus- 
takbiy, six times. Although “pride” is the 
most common English rendition, there are 
a variety of translations of the concept. 
Pride is the sin of all those who refuse to 
surrender to God (islam). It was also 
Satan’s (see DEVIL) first sin, when he was 
ordered to prostrate before Adam (see 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION; ADAM AND 
EVE): “[The angels] all prostrated except 
Iblis (Satan), he refused (see DISOBEDIENCE) 
and was proud and was one of the disbe- 
lievers” (Q 2:34; 38:73-4; see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF; see also FALL OF MAN; INSO- 
LENGE AND OBSTINAGY). 

Pride is also the sin of those who did not 
listen to the prophets’ message in history 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; 
MESSENGER} HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN). 
This was the case of Noah’s (q.v.) folk: 
“And they magnified themselves in pride” 
(Q 71:7); of Salih’s (q.v.) people: “The lead- 
ers of those who were arrogant among his 
people” (Q 7:75) said “Verily, we are dis- 
believers in that which you believe” (Q 7:76; 
see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF); of Shu‘ayb’s 
(q.v.) relatives: “The chiefs of those who 
were arrogant” (Q 7:88); and of Hiid’s (q.v.) 
kinsfolk: “As for ‘Ad (q.v.), they were ar- 
rogant” (Q 41:15). Pride was especially the 
sin of Pharaoh (q.v.) and his chiefs: “They 
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were arrogant in the land” (Q 29:39; see 
ARROGANCE; OPPRESSION), they “behaved 
arrogantly and were criminals” (Q 10:75), 
and “were arrogant and they were people 
self-exalting” (Q 23:46). Consequently God 
says: “We sent on them the flood, the lo- 
custs, the lice, the frogs, and the blood..., 
yet they remained arrogant” (Q 7:133; see 
PLAGUES). Muhammad himself faced the 
same difficulties from his adversaries (see 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD): “Indeed they 
think too highly of themselves and are 
scornful with great pride” (‘ataw ‘utuzwwan 
kabivan, Q 25:21), and even some of his fol- 
lowers were tempted to behave in the same 
manner (Q 34:31-3; 40:47-8). Pride makes 
people blind (see vistoN AND BLINDNESS) 
and unable to recognize the signs (q.v.; adt) 
of God and to worship their lord (q.v.) 
righteously: “But as for those who refused 
his worship (q.v.) and were proud, he will 
punish them with a painful torment” 

(Q 4:173; See REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). In fact, 
“Those who reject our signs and treat them 
with arrogance, they are the dwellers of 
the fire” (q.v.; Q 7:36; cf. 6:93; 7:40; 40:60; 
see also HELL AND HELLFIRE). 

Ultimately, though, “he [God] likes not 
the proud” (Q 16:23) and “seals up the 
heart (q.v.) of every arrogant (mutakabbi) 
tyrant (jabbar)” (Q 40:35). As for those who 
are not proud, God will welcome them 
with his satisfaction (ridwan) and will ac- 
cept their worship. All creatures “prostrate 
to God... and they are not proud” 

(Q 16:49), especially the angels (see ANGEL), 
who are always humble in God’s presence 
(Q 7:206; 21:19), and the true believers who 
“glorify the praises of their lord, and they 
are not proud” (Q 32:15; see GLORIFICA- 
TION OF GOD; LAUDATION). Perhaps for this 
reason Christians are found to be “the 
nearest in love to the Muslims... because 
they are not proud” (Q 5:82; see CHRIS- 
TIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). Creatures have 
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to be humble, and only God is “the great- 
est”: He is “the compeller (aljabba; cf. 
Heb. gibbor; see Ahrens, Christliches, 19), 
the supreme (al-mutakabbir)” (Q 59:23), “and 
his [alone] is the majesty (al-kibriya’; cf. 
Ahrens, Christliches, 23, for discussion of 
this term as possibly derived from Ethiopic) 
in the heavens and the earth” (Q 45:37; 

see KINGS AND RULERS} POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE; GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 


Maurice Borrmans 
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Printing of the Qur'an 


The history of the printed Quran has 
received little scholarly attention. Political 
and cultural historians, while often men- 
tioning the introduction of the printing 
press into Islamic lands, tend to link print- 
ing with the modernizing efforts of sultans 
and shahs. Scholars who concentrate on 
printing history have followed the same 
path, albeit with greater depth and nuance. 
This article summarizes findings in the 
history of the printing of the complete 
Arabic Qur'an produced by means of 
metal type or lithography. After an enu- 
meration of the earliest imprints, the 
article discusses the background to printing 
the Qur’an in the Muslim world and, 
within the limits of what is currently 
known, describes early printing efforts. 
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The article concludes with remarks on 
contemporary publishing. The focus is on 
the history of the printing of that qur’anic 
text that is used by the majority of Sunni 
Muslims, who are, in turn, the largest 
Muslim group. 


Earliest printings of the Qur’an 
Although by 1543 there existed at least six 
different printings of the edition by Theo- 
dor Buchmann (Bibliander) of Robert of 
Ketton’s Latin translation of the Quran 
(Bobzin, Der Koran, 209 f.), the first com- 
plete Arabic Quran said to have been 
printed by means of movable type ap- 
peared in Venice in 1537-8 (but cf. Nallino, 
Una cinquecentesca edizione, 10, where it 
is asserted that the printing was somewhere 
between 1530 and 1537). It was, however, 
destroyed — according to some accounts, 
at the order of the Pope (cf. Blachére, 
Introduction, 133; Bobzin, Der Koran, 182 f. 
argues against any ecclesiastical order to 
destroy this edition) or, according to Nuovo 
(11 Corano), because there was no market 
for it in the Middle East, for which it was 
intended. Others have suggested that the 
memory of this printing was based on a 
misunderstanding perpetuated in later 
sources. A copy of the printing, however, 
was discovered in Italy in the 1980s, dis- 
playing a very faulty text which is what 
likely led to its destruction (the opening 
pages of the text are illustrated in Bloom, 
Paper before print, 220; see PRE-1800 
PREOCGUPATIONS OF QUR’ANIG STUDIES). 
The next printing was in Hamburg in 
1694 by Abraham Hinckelmann, who pro- 
vided an introduction in Latin (see Fig. 1). 
This was followed four years later by the 
Arabic text with Latin translation and a 
refutation of Islam by Ludovico Marracci 
(see Fig. 11). This is the well-known Alcorani 
Textus Universus. The most widely used 
Arabic edition, that of Gustav Fliigel, first 
appeared in 1834, followed by printings of 
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1841, 1855, 1867, 1870, 1881, and 1893 (see 
Smitskamp, Fliigel). ‘This was the edition 
used by western scholars until the printed 
text became widely available in editions 
produced in the Islamic world after World 
War I. 

Numerous early editions were printed in 
St. Petersburg under the patronage of 
Catherine II, with printings in 1787, 1789, 
1790 (see Fig. 111), 1793, 1796 and 1798 (see 
Rezvan, Qur'an and its world, VII/2). In 
the Volga city of Kazan, the Quran was 
first printed, according to Sarkis (Adu jam, 
li, 1501), in 1801, or, according to Schnurrer 
(Bibliotheca, 4.20), in 1803 (see Fig. 1v for an 
example of a Kazan printing of the 
Quran). The discrepancy may be the re- 
sult of confusion over the date of the 
founding of the press by Tsar Pavel I (in 
1801) and the actual date of the first 1m- 
print. Princeton University Library reports 
an 1820 imprint produced at ‘Tabkhanah-yi 
Sayyidat-1 Kazan. 

From 1842, it was reprinted annually at 
various presses, including Asiatic ‘Typo- 
graphy and Rahimjan Said Ugli. In 1905, 
a large-format Quran was printed in St. 
Petersburg for presentation to dignitaries. 
Although not a typeset production — it 
was a photographic replication of a 
manuscript — this monumental work re- 
produced a large-format Kiific Quran 
similar to the one that is said to have be- 
longed to the third caliph, ‘Uthman. In 
1911-12, Qur’ans in large and small format 
were printed in the Crimea. The Quran 
was printed in London in 1833 and again 
in 1871 and 1875. Harvard University 
Library reports lithographed editions in 
1845 and 1848 printed in London. 

The Quran was frequently printed in 
India. Bombay imprints include those of 
1852, 1865, 1869, 1875, 1881, 1883, 1891 
and 1897. The first Calcutta printings 
appeared in 1856 and 1857. The Bombay 


edition contained an introduction in 
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Persian by Muhammad ‘Ali al-Qashani. 
The printings of Calcutta were produced 
by William Nassau Lees, ‘Abd al-Hayy and 
Khaddam Husayn, and included the éafstr 
of al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144; see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). Sarkis lists a Lucknow printing 
of 1850, which would be the first Indian 
printed Qur'an. Other Lucknow editions 
appeared annually from 1865 to 1869, then 
1878, 1882, 1883, 1885 and 1890. There are 
Delhi imprints of 1863, 1876, 1889, and 
1892. According to Sarkis (du Jam, i, 1500), 
other early printings included Talshir [sic] 
(1882), the northern city of Bareilly (1886, 
1876) and Kanpur (1878, 1882, 1884). An 
Arabic Qur’an with English translation by 
Mirza Abi Fadl appeared in Allahabad in 
1911. Sarkis notes numerous printings of 
the text with the Tafsir al-Jalalayn (ninth/ 
fifteenth cent.). He also mentions that there 
were many translations into Persian and 
Bengali printed in cities throughout India 
including Lucknow, Lahore, Kanpur, 
Aligar, Sialkot, Bombay and Calcutta (see 
Sarkis, MuJam, 11, 1500). Shcheglova 
(Katalog) mentions Bombay lithographs 

of 1862, 1886/89 and 1899/1902. These 
editions included Persian interlinear 
translations. 

In Istanbul, the Qur'an was printed from 
metal type in 1872 and lithographically by 
order of the Ministry of Education in 1873 
and 1876 (Sarkis, Mu jam, ii, 1500). Other 
Istanbul editions cited by Sarkis are those 
of the calligrapher Shakir Zada (1881; see 
CALLIGRAPHY) and of the press of Mustafa 
Efendi Qadirjt. There were Istanbul print- 
ings of 1886, 1889, and 1904 by the 
Bahriyya and Hurriyat presses. The gov- 
ernment press (Dar al-Tiba‘a al-Amira) 
produced the Qur’an from 1883-1906 (see 
Fig. v), and Harvard University Library 
reports an edition of 1888 printed at al- 
Matba‘a al-“Uthmaniyya. 

Sarkis (Mu Jam, 11, 1499-1500) lists numer- 
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ous printings in Cairo, beginning with the 
Balaq printings of 1864, 1866, 1881, and 
1886. He cites other editions, e.g. those of 
Hasan Ahmad al-Takhi of 1881 to 1883 
and 1885, those of Muhammad Abii Zayd 
of 1881 to 1883 and 1899, the press of 
Sayyid ‘Ali of 1883 and 1884, the imprints 
of Shaykh Sharaf of 1889 and 1890, and 
the press of Hasan al-Sharif of 1887. He 
mentions a lithographed edition of Shaykh 
Muhammad Radwan printed in 1890. He 
cites printings by the prolific “Abd al- 
Khaliq Haqqi of 1892, 1895 and 1897 and 
annually from 1899 until 1904. From this 
time forward, Qur’ans were continually 
printed by various publishers, including 
al-Babt |-Halabi (e.g. in two volumes, 
1925) and the Hanafi Press (1936). The text 
was often accompanied by the popular 
tafsirs of 1-Baydawi (d. prob. 716/1316) or 
al-Jalalayn. Reproduction of the text with 
these commentaries remains common 
through the beginning of the twenty-first 
century (see Sarkis, MuJjam, ii, 1499 f.). 
There is disagreement over the first print- 
ing of the Quran in Iran. Browne (Press 
and poetry) mentions an edition from a press 
supervised by Mirza ‘Abd al-Wahhab as 
early as 1816/17. He also mentions a litho- 
graphed edition printed in Tabriz in the 
mid-1820s calligraphed by Mirza Husayn 
and printed by Mirza Asad Allah. Floor 
(Cap) cites a Qur’an from Shiraz in 1829. 
Proudfoot (Lithography), perhaps following 
Browne, cites a Qur’an printed in 1828. 
The Academy of Sciences in St. Peters- 
burg mentions a Tehran printing of 1831 
and a Tabriz Quran of 1833. Marzolph 
(Narrative illustration) states that the latter is 
a lithograph; it is, in fact, the first litho- 
graphed book known to have been pro- 
duced in Iran. It was published in Tabriz at 
the official press. Shiirbajt (Q@ima) cites a 
Tabriz imprint of 1843 printed by ‘Abbas 
Shafi and an Arabic Qur'an with Persian 
interlinear translation published in 1850. 
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Shcheglova (Katalog) lists an Arabic text 
with Persian translation of 1895 corrected 
and published by ‘Abd al-Baqr Ahmad 
Tafrishi. The first Moroccan Qur'an was 
lithographed in 1879 by al-Tayyib al-Azraq, 
the country’s foremost printer of the pe- 
riod. In southeast Asia, a Qur’an was litho- 
graphed in 1848 by Muhammad Azhari of 
Palembang and reprinted in 1854. 

One must be cautious in approaching any 
list of printing firsts. Early imprints are 
difficult to verify from library catalogues or 
enumerative bibliographies. Abdulrazak 
(Kingdom) demonstrates these difficulties in 
his examination of the Venice Qur'an of 
the 1530s. He suggests that it is not a prod- 
uct of Gutenberg’s invention at all, but 
rather a woodblock print. Likewise, bib- 
liographer and antiquarian R. Smitskamp 
shows extreme caution in describing works 
in his catalogues of early Qur’an imprints, 
such as the Qur'an printed in Istanbul in 
1850. He calls this edition, “The first 
Quran to be printed in an Islamic country 
by way of lithography” (Smitskamp, Het 
Oosters antiquarium, cat. 602, item 547). The 
copy in hand was multicolored and gilt (see 
ORNAMENTATION AND ILLUMINATION) and 
“was executed in a way that can range this 
Quran on the same level as a manuscript 
and represents a remarkable sample of 
early Ottoman lithography.” Perhaps it was 
because of this resemblance to manuscripts 
that bibliographers have overlooked this 
edition. Further confusion attaches to this 
edition because, according to Smitskamp, 
the date of imprint (1246 A.H.) is incorrect. 

Corrections to the record can be made 
only by close examination of the text. 
Smitskamp cites numerous other printings 
unknown to earlier bibliographers, such as 
the illuminated Qur'an of 1887 ordered by 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II “as gifts to the 
pious,” a Bombay lithograph of 1880 cal- 
ligraphed by al-Hajj Ahmad b. al-Haijj 
Muhammad (Smitskamp, Het Oosters 
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antiquarium, cat. 591, item 804). He also 
cites a Teheran lithograph of 1856 (ibid., 
cat. 591, item 806 = 1273), and an Istanbul 
lithograph of 1877 (ibid., cat. 627, item 
653), but cautions that this date may be 
mistaken. 

The implication of the foregoing bib- 
liographic lists is that the Qur'an was more 
extensively printed than has been recog- 
nized. By the mid-nineteenth century there 
were locally printed Qur’ans in nearly 
every Islamic region. It has been axiomatic 
among non-Muslims that there was an 
abiding aversion among Muslims to print- 
ing in general and to the printing of 
Islamic books and the Qur’an in particular. 
Nuovo (Il Corano) puts it most directly, 
calling it the “well-known aversion 
(avversione) of Islam for the printing press.” 
It is frequently held that the early attempts 
at printing the Qur'an in Europe were aes- 
thetically and editorially repugnant to 
Muslims. Indeed, Muslim authorities 
thwarted printing of Islamic texts until 
well into the nineteenth century. On the 
basis of his study of library holdings, 
Abdulrazak states, “... it seems that 1818 
was a turning point in the history of print- 
ing in the Islamic world as increasing num- 
bers of Islamic texts were being published 
from that date onwards” (Abdulrazak, 
Kingdom). Gdoura (Le début) places the date 
a good deal earlier and more precisely: 
1803. 


The debate over printing 
Historians offer many explanations for the 
disinclination to use printed books or to 
adopt the means of producing them (for a 
recent discussion, see Bloom, Paper before 
print). The locus of the debate was Istan- 
bul, capital of the Ottoman empire, where 
political and religious elites presented 
arguments for and against the importation 
of the press or printed books from Europe. 
Gdoura (Le début) recognizes that since the 
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later part of the sixteenth century the deci- 
sion about admitting the printing press into 
the empire was a political decision that 
rested with the sultan himself after con- 
sultation with secular and religious coun- 
selors. An economic reason often cited for 
the delay in adopting the press was the 
opposition of scribes and calligraphers, 
who feared the loss of their livelihood. 
Little by little, from the sixteenth through 
the eighteenth centuries, political opposi- 
tion to the press relaxed. Bayazid II (r. 886- 
918/1481-1512) permitted Jews to print. 
Murad III (r. 982-1003/1574-95) permitted 
importation of European printed works in 
Arabic as long as they did not concern re- 
ligion. Beginning in 1620, debate raged 
over the publication of Protestant books 

in Arabic, a move that was opposed by 

the Orthodox patriarch, who complained 
to the sultan, and the sultan intervened 

to close Greek and Arabic presses. It was 
nearly a hundred years later that the 
Hungarian-born convert to Islam, Ibrahim 
Mutafarriqa, finally convinced the sultan 
and the religious authorities that the print- 
ing press might help strengthen the em- 
pire vis-a-vis an increasingly threatening 
Europe. Mutafarriqa’s arguments had their 
effect, and in 1726 the Shaykh al-Islam 
issued a fatwa declaring it legal to print 

(see MEDIA AND THE QUR’AN). The text of 


the decree read, in part: 


If one is versed in the art of correctly 
printing with metal characters the above 
mentioned titles... [he] will furnish a 
means of reducing labor, multiplying cop- 
ies, lowering costs and making acquisition 
[of books] easier and cheaper. I decide that 
this art... should be encouraged without 
delay, on the understanding that trained 
and intelligent men be chosen and that 
works from the press be corrected against 
the best originals. 
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The reference to the “above mentioned 
titles” points to the list of dictionaries, his- 
tories, military and geographical texts sub- 
mitted to the authorities for approval. No 
religious works were included. 

The strictures imposed by the Shaykh 
al-Islam applied to the Ottoman territo- 
ries. By virtue of the primacy of the sultan 
in the Islamic world, the writ ran beyond 
Ottoman boundaries. When other coun- 
tries of the region came to consider print- 
ing in the nineteenth century, their leaders 
were conscious of these strictures. As to the 
more distant Islamic populations, there 
was little — if any — printing from metal 
type. Iran, of course, lay beyond the influ- 
ence of decisions taken in the capital of 
Sunni Islam, but its early printing history 
bears many similarities to that of the 
Ottoman empire. 

In addition to the political, cultural, and 
economic reasons for the slow introduction 
of printing, there were local reasons as 
well. Sabat (Tarikh) argues that the fun- 
damental cause of the delay of printing 
in Egypt was the political chaos following 
the withdrawal of Napoleon’s forces from 
Egypt in 1801. It took four years for 
Muhammad ‘Ali to emerge above rival 
Mamilik factions and to secure power. 
After consolidating his rule, he turned to- 
ward fashioning a modern administration, 
industrial base and military power. These 
ambitions led directly to the importation of 
the press and the recruitment of workers. 
Importation of machinery and supplies 
and training of pressmen took fifteen 
years. The first book was not published 
until 1822. 


Lithographic printings of the Quran in the Islamic 
world 
Widespread printing of the Qur’an in the 
Islamic world did not begin until well into 
the nineteenth century, or until the litho- 
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graphic printing process became available 
to Muslims. At that point, there began a 
florescence of publishing that has contin- 
ued to the present day. Lithographic print- 
ing is based on the repulsion of oil to water 
applied to a plane surface, such as a flat 
stone or metal plate. Ink adheres to the 
image and is repelled from the blank areas. 
Early Muslim lithographers used stones 
mined in various parts of Asia or imported 
from Europe. They copied their text on 
specially prepared paper from which it was 
transferred to the stone before being put 
through the press. 

Invented in the late eighteenth century in 
Germany, lithography was soon employed 
by European publishers to print maps, 
drawings and other illustrative material. 
For Muslim publishers, lithography had 
three advantages over movable type in 
printing the Quran. First, it is a much 
cheaper process, requiring importation of 
less complex machinery and materials. 
Second, it eliminated the need for complex 
type design for the Arabic script and large 
cases of type to accommodate the hun- 
dreds of Arabic letterforms. Finally, and 
perhaps most important of all, it permitted 
calligraphic preparation of the qur’anic 
text to the point where a well designed and 
executed lithograph may be mistaken for a 
manuscript, thus prompting Proudfoot 
(Lithography) to characterize lithography 
as “the Islamic technology.” Its principal 
disadvantage is that print runs had to be 
much smaller than books set in metal type. 
Yet, because the process was comparatively 
cheap, frequent new editions were possible, 
as we have seen in the case of Istanbul, 
Cairo, India and the Russian empire. And, 
Muslim printers, whether governmental or 
private, adopted improvements (developed 
in Europe), which included photographic 
and increasingly complex chemical and 


mechanical techniques. In terms of the 
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quality of book design, it should be noted 
that — apart from sumptuous presentation 
copies prepared, for example, for the 
Ottoman sultan — the average litho- 
graphed Qur'an was rather dull in appear- 
ance. Early printers did not use color for 
either the text or the ornamentation of the 
frontispiece. The objective of most print- 
ing, after all, was to make the scripture 
affordable, an Everyman’s Quran. It has 
been only recently, from perhaps the latter 
half of the twentieth century, that lavishly 
ornamental printed Qur’ans have entered 
the general book trade (see EVERYDAY 


LIFE, THE QUR’AN IN). 


Earliest Egyptian printed Qur’ans 
As was often the case wherever printing of 
the Qur’4n was contemplated, controversy 
arose. By 1822, planning and equipping the 
official press at Balaq was complete and 
the first books were printed. Initially, these 
were technical manuals and linguistic aids 
aimed at furthering the ruler’s plans for a 
modern army, industry and administration. 
The books were to be used as textbooks in 
the new curriculum. As need arose, the 
curriculum expanded to include such sub- 
jects as Turkish and Persian literature and 
European history. 

None of the earliest Qur’ans printed in 
Egypt have survived. Radwan (Tarikh), 
whose work in the Egyptian archives 1s the 
foundation of these remarks (except where 
noted), dates the first printing of portions 
of the Quran (qz@) to April 1833. Because 
no copies of this printing have survived, 
Radwan’s history and the brief mention of 
printing by A.A. Paton in his A history of the 
Egyptian revolution (1863) are the only indica- 
tions that the edition ever existed. Unfor- 
tunately, without copies of this printing, no 
descriptive bibliography or textual analysis 
is possible. Certain aspects of the edition, 
however, are clear. It was printed in tablet 
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or sheet form and is often referred to as 
qgza@ al-Qur an, in distinction to a complete 
mushaf. We do not know whether the text 
was typeset or lithographed. If the latter, 
we do not know the calligrapher: if the 
former, we do not know if specialized type 
was used for the printing. Most notable by 
its absence is any mention of a committee 
of scholars to consult on the preparation 
and correction of the text, a tradition that 
goes back to the seventh century recension 
of ‘Uthman. 

In the early years of Egyptian printing, 
the ‘wlama@ objected to printing religious 
books, questioning whether any part of the 
apparatus employed the skin of dogs. The 
director of the press was instructed to 
answer their questions; whether he did so, 
and how he answered, are not to be found 
in the sources. Before printing the 1833 
edition, Muhammad ‘Ali asked Shaykh 
al-Tamimi, Mufti of Egypt, to put his seal 
on the printed copy, so that it could be sold 
or otherwise distributed. The shaykh 
agreed to this, according to Paton (quoted 
by Radwan, Taikh). 

Muhammad ‘Ali ignored the core works 
of the religious curriculum. His disdain for 
the religious establishment was recipro- 
cated by the religious scholars (‘ulama’; see 
SCHOLAR; KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). They viewed 
the press as an innovation (bid‘a). To use 
metal letters or to apply heavy pressure in 
printing the name of God (see GoD AND 
HIS ATTRIBUTES) was reprehensible 
(makrih). They declared the use of the 
press for these purposes forbidden (muhar- 
ram). Further, use of printing equipment 
was inconsistent with the need for purity 
(al-tahara) in preparing the text (see RITUAL 
PURITY). Ignoring opposition, Muhammad 
‘Alt authorized the first Egyptian printing 
of the Quran. It is not clear whether the 
entire text or only portions of it were ready 
for distribution in 1833. Sabat (Tarikh) re- 
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ports that the press operation at this stage 
did not have more than four correctors 
(musahhthin). It is doubtful, therefore, 
whether this edition received the tradi- 
tional attention of scholars and correctors 
before printing. 

A year earlier (1832), an announcement 
appeared in the government’s official news 
organ, al-Waga i‘ al-misriyya, announcing 
preparations to print sufficient copies of 
certain parts of the Qur'an for pupils in 
the government schools. The exact por- 
tions of the text selected for printing were 
not specified. As a result of the solicitation, 
sixty sheets (alwah; sing. lah) were printed 
for distributi n to students, presumably stu- 
dents in the government’s schools. 
Preceding the printing, the ‘ulama@’ were in 
contact with Muhammad ‘Ali over the 
advantages of printing. Although they con- 
ceded some ground on this point, they de- 
clined to have books associated with 
religious instruction printed until the re- 
forming Shaykh al-Azhar, Rifa‘a al- 
Tahtawi, petitioned the Egyptian ruler, 
Khedive Sa‘td (r. 1854-63), to print texts 
used at al-Azhar with government 
funding. 

As was frequently the case with Balaq 
imprints, there was a distribution beyond 
the schools for which they were printed 
and distributed, free of charge to students. 
The Quran portions printed in 1833 were 
no doubt sold to the populace. Although 
we do not know the size of the print run or 
the price, we do know that 269 copies were 
collected in 1853 by order of Khedive 
‘Abbas I (r. 1848-54). Acceding to the argu- 
ments of the ‘ulama’ that the 1833 printing 
contained “some errors,” ‘Abbas issued an 
order in May 1853 to confiscate the print- 
ing. The injunction did not have the in- 
tended effect, at least not immediately. 
Exactly one year later, in May 1854, the 
provincial government in Alexandria had 


to repeat the order against buying and sell- 
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ing the flawed edition. The copies were 
collected in a warehouse of the Ministry of 
the Interior (diwan al-dakhiliyya). The order 
legally to destroy them was difficult to 
carry out. Copies remained in storage until 
1858 when Khedive Said inquired about 
providing some of them to students at the 
military school after they had been cor- 
rected. Fifty-two copies were thus distrib- 
uted. It appears that sometime late in 1857 
a project to correct the impounded masahif 
(see MUSHAF) was begun. The task of cor- 
recting them fell to a government scribe, 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Baqi I-Jari (he was also a 
hafiz, i.e. someone who had memorized 

the entire Qur'an; see RECITERS OF THE 
QUR’AN; RECITATION OF THE QUR’AN), who 
had copied Ibn Khaldiin’s (d. 784/1382) 
history. 

From this time onward, the Balaq Press 
proceeded to print the Qur’an without ob- 
jection from the ‘ulama@ (for an example of 
a late nineteenth-century Balaq printing, 
see Fig. v1). In order to ensure high stand- 
ards of accuracy, a special department was 
established for matters pertaining to the 
Quran (matba‘at al-mushaf al-sharif), the 
director of which would be independent of 
the overall administration of the Bulag 
Press. Neither the press law of 1859 under 
Khedive Sa‘d nor the law of 1881 under 
Khedive Tawfiq made reference to the 
Quran. One can infer that, by that time, 
the advantages of printing the Qur'an 
were recognized by the entire society. 
Distribution of the 1833 mushafno doubt 
suffered from the general weakness of dis- 
tribution of many of the titles from the 
government presses. To be sure, copies 
were distributed to appropriate schools, but 
beyond this there was no efficient way to 
get books to the public, even though there 
were attempts to open government book- 
shops. Private booksellers thus filled the 
gap. Such trade was to have stopped after 
the confiscation order of 1853, so by the 
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1860s private publishers like al-Babt 
]-Halabt began to fill the market with 
editions of their own. 


Other early printings of the Quran 
The studies by Proudfoot (Lithography) 
and Abdulrazak (Aingdom) illustrate the 
importance of lithography in southeast 
Asia and Morocco respectively. According 
to Proudfoot, the first Qur’an printed in 
southeast Asia was also the first book 
printed by a native of the region (see 
SOUTHEAST ASIAN LITERATURE AND THE 
QuR’AN). In 1848, Muhammad Azhari, a 
native of Sumatra, produced a litho- 
graphed Qur'an that he reprinted in 1854. 
On his return home from a sojourn in 
Mecca, he stopped in Singapore to pur- 
chase the necessary equipment and sup- 
plies. He also hired an assistant, one 
Ibrahim b. Husayn. Azhari himself copied 
the text. Inasmuch as there was no official 
body to vet his work, he established his 
bona fides in the colophon. He declares 
that the Qur'an was printed on a stone 
press “in the handwriting of the man of 
God Almighty, Haji [sic] Muhammad 
Azhari son of Kemas Haji Abdallah, resi- 
dent of Pelambang, follower of the Shafi‘ 
school, of the Ash‘arite conviction....” 
(cited in Proudfoot, Lithography, 129) Both 
editions sold well (several hundred copies) 
and Proudfoot notes that Azhari quickly 
recovered the cost of his investment. 

The case of Morocco adds other insights 
to the study of the Islamic press. The king- 
dom of Morocco, while not subject to the 
sultan in Istanbul, nor necessarily under 
the writ of the Hanafi Shaykh al-Islam in 
Istanbul, nevertheless followed the Otto- 
mans in matters pertaining to printing. 
The lithographic press had been intro- 
duced in 1864 and was immediately used 
for religious books, although the Qur'an 
was not printed until 1879. Abdulrazak 
(Kingdom) notes that the way was smoothed 
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for printing because “those scribes who 
were also scholars were not prevented 
from copying books for printing. As a 
matter of fact, those scholars who were 
able to perform more than one aspect of 
printing were very attractive to printers 


and publishers.” 


Contemporary printings of the Quran 
Today, the Qur'an is produced in a variety 
of shapes, sizes and degrees of production 
quality. The foremost printing centers are 
Cairo and Medina, but Qur’ans are pro- 
duced in many Islamic countries and in the 
West. Since the 1920s, the Cairo edition, 
known as the King Fivad or “royal 
(amiriyya) edition,” has become the stand- 
ard edition in Egypt. Many Qur’ans 
printed elsewhere have been modeled on 
its calligraphic style, printing conventions 
and editorial notes contained at the end 
of the volume. “Abd al-Fattah al-Qadt 
(Mushaf) summarizes the history of this 
printing. He states that, because numerous 
non-standard editions were filling the mar- 
ket, the authorities at al-Azhar took the 
matter under consideration at this time. A 
committee was appointed, headed by 
Shaykh Muhammad ‘Ali |-Husayni, the 
chief of the Egyptian Qur’an reciters. Also 
on the committee were Hanafi Nasif, chief 
inspector of Arabic at the Ministry of 
Education, Mustafa ‘Anani, a teacher at 
Madrasat al-Mu‘allimin I-Nasirtyya, and 
Ahmad al-Iskandarani, also at the Nasi- 
riyya school. These four persons deter- 
mined to use the ‘Uthmanic recension 
(rasm), adopting the recitation conventions 
of Hafs ‘an ‘Asim, also noting whether the 
passages were Meccan or Medinan (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). They 
decided on the markings for siiras (see 
stRA), gza’, and other guides to recitation. 
Al-Qadi remarks that, in spite of the edito- 
rial attentions of the committee and the 
officials who reviewed the work, there were 
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“several shortcomings” (ba‘d al-hanat). 

When the first printing (i.e. that of 1924) 
was sold out, the National Library of 
Egypt determined to bring out another 
edition. The Library’s director wrote to the 
Shaykh al-Azhar asking him to set up a 
committee for this purpose. ‘Abd al-Fattah 
al-Qadi himself was appointed along with 
Shaykh Muhammad ‘Ali l-Najjar, Shaykh 
‘Ali Muhammad al-Diba‘ and Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Halim al-Basytint. They reviewed the 
classical literature on all aspects of vocal- 
ization and recitation (see GRAMMAR AND 
THE QURAN; FORM AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE QUR'AN; LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QUR’AN; TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF 
QURANIC sTuDY). The result was what al- 
Qadi calls the second printing. The 1924 
edition remained the basis of subsequent 
editions in Egypt. 

A particularly well-made example is the 
printing of 1938 issued by ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Salim at al-Matba‘at al-Shams al- 
Islamiyya, a private firm. The original 
committee revised it. The government, 
too, issued an edition reviewed by the iden- 
tical committee in 1936 called the Farag 
edition, after the Egyptian king, Fariig 
(r. 1936-52). The version was corrected by 
Shaykh Nasr al-‘Adli, chief corrector at 
the government (amiriyya) press. In addi- 
tion to the signatures of the five persons 
involved, the work bears the seal of the 
Shaykh al-Azhar. 

During the 1960s, the Qur’an Review 
Section (gism_fahs al-masahif) of the al- 
Azhar administration controlled Qur’an 
printing. Formerly, page proofs (Fr. epreuves, 
and thus Ar. al-barifat) of new editions 
would be reviewed only once before a 
permit was issued to print and distribute. 
Later, it was decided that a review was 
needed after printing and binding were 
complete. This change occurred after it 
was discovered that some copies had been 
misbound. During 1963, the Section re- 
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viewed forty-nine Qur’an proofs written in 
the familiar Egyptian hand, eleven in 
Maghribt script (see ARABIC SCRIPT) and 
two from Brill. During the period from 
May 2, 1963 to November 20, 1963, the 
Section issued twenty-two licenses to print 
new masahif after review of page proofs by 
a committee appointed by the Section. In 
the same period, seventeen licenses were 
issued following review of the printed and 
bound copies. On the other hand, the 
Section withheld licenses in nine instances, 
most of them imported editions. The 
Section also had responsibility for examin- 
ing imported masahif and those being ex- 
ported. For the first eleven months of 1963 
the Section reviewed 276,623 copies of the 
complete Qur'an or parts of it exported to 
twenty-eight countries, an average of 
25,158 copies per month. In 1967, al-Azhar, 
in cooperation with the government press, 
set out to reissue the Qur'an in a printed 
rather than lithographed format. The first 
of these appeared in 1976 and was fol- 
lowed by printings in various sizes, with a 
total of 200,000 copies. The following year 
a special press was established specifically 
for printing the Qur’an and other religious 
works. It began operation in 1985 (www. 
alazhar.org/english/about/quran/htm). 
In Saudi Arabia, Qur'an publishing is 
centered at the King Fahd Holy Qur'an 
Printing Complex. Established in 1985 
near Medina, the Complex may be one of 
the largest printing operations in the 
world. According to the website (www. 
quran.net/hadis/ Madinah), the press 
employs 1,500 scholars, artists and techni- 
cians. Fourteen million copies of the 
Quran in Arabic and six other languages 
have been printed since its founding. They 
are distributed free to pilgrims, as well as to 
mosques and other Islamic institutions 
worldwide. Another website (www. 
saudinf.com/main/y3694.htm), the in- 
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2002, puts the number of printed copies of 
the Arabic Qur’an at 145 million since 
1985. The Complex has a capacity of ten 
million copies per year. It is administered 
by the Ministry of Islamic Affairs, 
Endowments, Call, and Guidance. The 
government is not the only producer of 
Qur’ans in Saudi Arabia. The publishing 
house Dar al-Salam is dedicated to print- 
ing the authentic Arabic text, translation 
and brief commentaries and marginal 
notes (www. dar-us-salam.com/ 
about_us.htm). It was established in 
Riyadh in 1986 under the direction of 
‘Abd al-Malik Mujahid. Besides offices in 
the United States and Britain, it has 
branches in Australia, Bangladesh, 
Malaysia, Pakistan, Qatar and Sri Lanka. 

Over the last forty years the Qur'an has 
been printed in many places, from 
Morocco to Indonesia. Iraq’s first printing 
was in 1950. The Directorate of Endow- 
ments (awgdaf) selected as its model a man- 
uscript, which was then photographed at 
the Survey of Iraq. The original manu- 
script had been a gift of the mother of the 
Ottoman sultan ‘Abd al-Aziz to Shaykh 
Junayd al-Baghdadr in 1861. The manu- 
script had been copied in 1859 by Hafiz 
Muhammad Amin Rushdt. The awgaf 
directorate formed an editorial committee 
of five to prepare the text for printing. 
Included in the group was the inspector of 
the Survey press, Hashim Muhammad al- 
Baghdadi. The press’ calligrapher copied 
the text, adding headings for the siiras, 
“adjusting some of the ayas” (ta‘dil ba‘d al- 
@yat; see VERSES) and adding an index to 
the stiras, a common feature in printed 
Qur ans. The committee read the text to 
ensure conformity with Hafs and the rasm 
of ‘Uthman. The arrangement of za’, 
ahzab and sira titles was modeled on the 
Istanbul edition copied by Hafiz ‘Uthman. 
The numbering of the stiras was taken 
from the official Cairo edition. The 
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committee signed their names at the end of 
the text, as was customary with large proj- 
ects. There is rich ornamentation on the 
first two pages of text. The second edition, 
based on the first, came out in 1966. It is 
beautifully printed and bound with the 
traditional Islamic flap cover. The colo- 
phon indicates that the work was directed 
by the Ministry of Endowments (dian 
al-awqaf) and contracted to Marar Trading 
Company of Baghdad for execution. The 
committee overseeing the edition was com- 
posed of Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Shaykhl, 
Shaykh Kamal al-Din al-T'at, and Nart 
1-Qadzi, director of Religious Charities at 
the diwan. The work was printed in Ger- 
many by K.G. Lohse of Frankfurt. 

The Qurans of India and Pakistan are 
characteristically individual in appearance 
and are often the result of personal devo- 
tions rather than the product of corporate 
investment or organized outreach. The 
Quran of 1964 published in Shillong, East 
Pakistan embodies these idiosyncrasies. It 
is an Arabic text with English translation 
and with running commentary by Khadim 
Rahmani. In his introduction he says, 
“This being the first edition and the pro- 
cess of printing being a difficult one, we 
had to engage a local press for doing the 
job, so as to maintain a constant vigil and 
guidance all along the printing. Yet in spite 
of our best efforts, some printing mistakes 
cropped up.” The same difficulties are 
noted in The divine Quran with Arabic text, 
translation into English and English com- 
mentary by S.M. Abdul Hamid published 
in Dacca in 1962. The English translation 
is typewritten and comments are typed 
footnotes. In his introduction Abdul 
Hamid laments the poor quality of the 
paper and printing: “Some of my friends 
desired better printing and paper. But 
those who are aware of the difficulties of 
publishing will admit that in Pakistan [sic] 
we are to depend on the paper supplied by 
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the local mills, and printing cannot be con- 
trolled unless one has got his own press.” 
Like Khadim Rahmani, Abdul Hamid 
calls on his readers to alert him to printing 
mistakes. Even the prestigious edition with 
English translation of Abdullah Yusuf 

Ali published serially in Lahore beginning 
in 1937 bears the translator’s request for 
corrections. 

Not all contemporary Indian or Pakistani 
editions are produced as small-scale proj- 
ects. The Ali/t Quran printed in Bombay at 
al-Qur’an Printers displays all the hall- 
marks of a well-financed project. The edi- 
tion derives its name from the fact that 
each line of text begins with the letter alif 
the first letter of the Arabic alphabet. It is 
also distinguished in that the basmala (q.v.), 
the invocation “In the name of God,” at 
the head of each siira “has been written in 
113 different calligraphic styles which have 
evolved over the fourteen centuries of 
Islamic era [sic].” As with all major pub- 
lishing projects, scholars reviewed the cal- 
ligraphed copy for correctness. As is also 
customary with commercially printed 
Qur’ans, the publisher claims copyright 
protection. Akber Khan, chairman of the 
company, is unusually explicit, threatening 
that “... any person or organization... 
[who]... attempts to reproduce the Quran 
alifi in any size or form, its whole or part, 
runs the risk of legal prosecution.” 

As Lebanon is well-known for its large 
and sophisticated publishing industry, it is 
not surprising that the Qur’an is frequently 
printed there. The Qurans are hand- 
somely printed and bound and available at 
modest prices. Editions are often accom- 
panied by the commentaries of al-Baydawi 
or al-Jalalayn, sometimes both. In the 
edition published by al-Maktab al-Islami 
(Beirut and Damascus 1984), Shaykh 
Muhammad Ahmad Kan‘an explained 
and corrected the commentaries as he saw 
fit. In the Dar al-Ma‘arif edition (Beirut 
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1982), the qur’anic text and the two com- 
mentaries were reviewed by the Qur’an 
corrector (mudaqqiq al-masahif) of the 
Syrian Ministry of Endowments (awqd/f), 
Marwan Suwar. In the edition of Dar al- 
‘Ilm lil-Malayin (Beirut 1984) the commen- 
tator and corrector, Muhammad Ahmad 
Kan‘an, whose edition appeared from al- 
Maktab al-Islami in the very same year, 
wrote a biography of al-Baydawi and an 
explanation of his Anwar al-tanzil, and 
describes why he chose to give a précis of 
the text, while assuring the reader that he 
has changed little of the original and did 
so only to “tie concepts together.” 

Despite the rigid requirements for Qur'an 
publishing in the government context, 
experiments with the text continue in an 
attempt to make the scripture more uni- 
versally comprehensible. One such effort 
appeared in Jakarta in 1973. This state- 
authorized experiment aligned the Arabic 
text with a romanized version for Muslims 
who wished to read the text in Arabic but 
who did not know the Arabic script or the 
complexities of the rules of recitation 
(tajwid). The volume was produced by the 
Reading Institute of Religious Affairs in 
cooperation with the Committee on 
Publication of the Qur'an and the pub- 
lisher Bahrul Ulum. The introduction calls 
this the first attempt to romanize Arabic 
for Indonesians. The introduction says, 
“We hope that the Quran in Latin can 
become a model for future improved 
romanization.” In a memorandum from 
the Reading Institute to the printer, the 
firm of Sumatra in Bandung, the Institute 
asserts that the transcription is accurate 
and that the work may by printed for 
distribution. 


Non-Hafs printings 
In the foregoing discussion it is assumed 
that all the editions cited adhere to the 
Hafs reading (niwdaya). Occasionally the 
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Quran is available in other readings. 
There is a 1964 mushaf from Algeria in the 
Warsh riwaya and another version from 
Morocco. A Tunisian edition of the Qaliin 
riwaya was published by al-Dar al- 
Tinistyya lil-Nashr. In the Sudan the Dirt 
reading was printed in 1989 by the Depart- 
ment of Religious Affairs and Endowments 


(awqaf). 


Summary 
A most thorough examination of the 
400-year delay between Gutenberg’s Bible 
and the first Quran printed in Egypt is 
provided by Proudfoot and Robinson. Both 
take issue with the commonly held view of 
Orientalists that it was caused by an innate 
conservatism among the ‘lama’. They 
adhere to a more complex and nuanced 
approach. Most importantly, they highlight 
the separate historical trajectories of the 
Ottoman lands and the eastern territories: 
Iran, India and southeast Asia. In the for- 
mer, the press was expressly excluded from 
use until the early eighteenth century. In 
the latter, where political and religious con- 
trols were diffuse, i.e. where the clerical 
control was weakest, great preachers and 
teachers such as Sayyid Ahmad Khan and 
the Deobandis (q.v.) were — while no less 
fervent than their coreligionists in western 
Asia and north Africa — without alle- 
giance to a strong authority. Thus, they 
were able to exploit printing unhindered 
by government controls. Robinson points 
out that print was employed in India to 
promote Islam not only against the British 
but, more fundamentally, to strengthen 
the community in the face of the Hindu 
majority. 

Proudfoot also emphasizes that printing 
religious texts was a lucrative business in 
south and southeast Asia and came to be 
viewed as such in the premier Islamic pub- 
lishing center, Cairo. He speculates that 
one of the reasons for the failure of what 
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he calls early experiments or false starts in 
printing in Istanbul and Cairo 1s that the 
works with the greatest potential for profit 
were forbidden. Nonetheless, in no case 
did the press, whether lithographic or 
typographic, lead to major improvements 
in the technology of printing. Doubtlessly, 
lithography ushered in a revolution in 
Islamic communications, education and 
self-definition in India, but it was not 
adapted to the same ends in the central 
Islamic lands (see TEACHING AND PREACH- 
ING THE QUR’AN). Moreover, no technical 
innovations were developed in any Muslim 
region (see SCIENCE AND THE QUR'AN). 
Every improvement in printing technique 
was developed in the West and eventually 
adopted by Muslims to often conservative 
religious ends. ‘Thus, the basic point that 
the press was a late arrival in the Muslim 
world is correct and its use was entirely 


dependent on imported techniques. 
Michael W. Albin 
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Prisoners 


Persons physically detained by judicial au- 
thority in an institution for that purpose. 
The Quran explicitly mentions prisoners 
(al-masjiniin) only once, in Q 26:29, referring 
to Moses (q.v.). The noun “prison” (al-syn) 
and its verbal forms are, however, found in 
the story of Joseph (q.v.) at Q 12:25 and in 
eight other places. Both of these narratives 
(q.v.) refer to the Pharaoh’s (q.v.) prison in 
Egypt (q.v.), which some commentators 
described as “an underground place 
where a person was held without seeing 

or hearing anyone” ( Jalalayn, 482, ad 

Q 26:29). 
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It seems unlikely that Mecca (q.v.) or 
Medina (q.v.) had any such dungeons dur- 
ing the time of Muhammad, but some 
types of detention were known and 
rudimentary prisons in Medina and Basra 
are mentioned soon after Muhammad’s 
death. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab reportedly had 
a house bought and turned into a prison in 
Mecca (Rosenthal, Freedom, 37-8; see 
CALIPH; COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET); 
‘Alt (see ‘ALI B. ABI TALIB) likewise estab- 
lished a house prison in Basra (Schneider, 
Imprisonment, 167). 

Generally, imprisonment is not counted 
as one of the qur’anic punishments for 
crimes, even though Q 4:15 instructs that 
women who commit sexual indecency (al- 
Jahisha) are to be held (m-s-k) in their 
homes (see ADULTERY AND FORNICATION; 
cHASTITY). There is a question as to 
whether such detention is equivalent to 
imprisonment, but the majority of scholars 
held that this verse was, in any case, 
abrogated (see ABROGATION) by Q 24:2, 
which decrees flogging (q.v.). Similarly, the 
Qur’an refers to persons held in shackles 
(riqab, asir) but these are usually understood 
as referring either to slaves or captives 
(q.v.), not to prisoners (see also SLAVES AND 
SLAVERY). 

The Prophet appears both to have de- 
tained someone on suspicion (habasa 
al-rajula ft tuhma, Wensinck, Concordance, 1, 
411b) and also to have had someone bound 
(rabata) to a pillar in the mosque (q.v.; 
Bukhari, Sahih, 1, 92 [44, Khustimat, 8]; Fv. 
trans. Houdas, El-Bokhdri, 11, 128), but 
there is no record of real imprisonment. 
The lack of clear qur’anic and prophetic 
precedent has led to an occasional debate 
as to whether Islamic law sanctions im- 
prisonment at all (Qurtubt, Jamz; v, 85, 
ad Q 4:15; see LAW AND THE QUR'AN; 
SUNNA). 

Until the modern era, it seems that 
imprisonment was, in fact, little used by 
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judges, usually restricted to a form of 
coercion (debtors’ prisons) or conceived as 
an alternative or supplementary punish- 
ment. Political prisoners, however, appear 
to have been widely tolerated on the basis 
that the sultan has ultimate control over 
the freedom of his subjects (see KINGS AND 
RULERS; POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN). The 
judicial reticence to enforce imprisonment 
may have its roots in a fundamental pre- 
sumption of freedom as the natural state of 
humankind (see FREEDOM AND PREDESTI- 
NATION; OPPRESSION; OPPRESSED ON 
EARTH, THE). Along these lines, it is in- 
structive to note that the Quran describes 
Joseph’s prison, in Q 12:25, with the same 
epithets usually reserved in the Qur'an for 
hell: ‘adhab alim, a painful chastisement 
(see HELL AND HELLFIRE; REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). It also equates hell with 
prison directly in Q 17:8: “We have estab- 
lished hell for the unbelievers as a prison” 
(wa-ja‘alna jahannama lil-kafirtna hasiran; 

see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). Al-Razi 

(d. 606/1210; Tafst, xx, 161, ad Q 17:8) 
distinguishes the two, emphasizing that 
while one will eventually be freed from 

an earthly prison, if only by death, hell 

“is a barrier (hasir) for people, surround- 
ing them and offering no hope of 
release.” 

In contrast to judicial imprisonment, pris- 
oners of war (q.v.) are discussed in Q 47:4, 
8:67-9 and elsewhere. Such captives were 
sometimes pardoned or held for ransom 
but could also be enslaved or even killed. A 
minority argued that ransom or pardon 
were the only licit possibilities (Ibn Rushd, 
Bidaya, i, 382). Most modern interpreters 
embrace this minority opinion, thereby 
bringing rules on prisoners of war in line 


with international norms (Hashmi, Saving, 


145). 


Jonathan E. Brockopp 
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Profane and Sacred 


What pertains to the non-divine realm and 
to the divine realm, respectively. The Eng- 
lish word profane is derived from the Latin 
expression pro fanum describing the area in 
front of the shrine or persons who came to 
a temple without being initiated. The Latin 
profanus was used to denote the opposite of 
sanctus, “divine,” and sacer/sacratus, “dedi- 
cated to God,” both by Roman as well as 
Jewish and Christian authors. In everyday 
English language, “profane” can denote 
something of lesser value and is sometimes 
synonymous with temporal, non-religious, 
and secular. Since the second half of the 
nineteenth century and especially after 
Durkheim’s 1912 study on the primary 
forms of religious life, profane has gained 
importance as a critical term in describing 
the origins and essential characteristics of 
religions. Indeed, Durkheim defined as a 
critical element of any religion the clas- 
sification of all things as either profane or 
sacred. Despite the frequent occurrence of 
profane in modern studies of religion, 
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however, no coherent concept of this term 
has been developed in scholarly discourse, 
and several studies on the topic have raised 
doubts as to whether profane may be 
viewed as an applicable operative concept 
of religious studies at all. Also, studies of 
the religion of Islam and Islamic culture 
frequently refer to the “profane” without 
providing a definition. Therefore, before 
reflecting on the relevance of profane in 
the context of the Qur'an, a brief sum- 
mary of various aspects of the profane 

as discussed in religious studies 1s 


necessary. 


Problems of definition 
In its original meaning, the word “profane” 
suggests a distinction between two different 
kinds of space. Profane, at this semantic 
level, denotes the space that is not sacred 
or holy and that encircles a sacred area 
that is set apart from the profane by a 
boundary. According to Eliade, a religious 
person perceives the non-homogeneity of 
space as the contrast between a well de- 
fined sacred place — either an edifice con- 
structed for religious purposes (see SAGRED 
PRECINCTS; HOUSE, DOMESTIG AND DIVINE; 
KA‘BA; MOSQUE; CHURCH) or a natural 
phenomenon that is religiously inter- 
preted (see NATURE AS SIGNS; MARVELS; 
MIRACLES) — and the indefinite, amor- 
phous space around it. Only particular, 
precious objects and privileged persons are 
permitted to remain in a sacred place. 
Outside or in front of the sacred enclosure 
extends the domain of ordinary objects 
and persons — the profane space. In some 
cases, however, one particular place may 
be regarded as sacred and non-sacred at 
the same time even by believers of one 
religion. In addition, religious communi- 
ties, whose followers are spread over large 
territories, often believe a variety of places 
to be sacred (see MEGGA; MEDINA; JERU- 


SALEM; GEOGRAPHY). Consequently, the 
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profane space outside a particular sacred 
enclosure may contain a number of other 
sacred places and is therefore not regarded 
as completely profane. 

Although originating from a particular 
concept of space, the distinction between 
sacred and profane is not restricted to spa- 
tial categories (see SPATIAL RELATIONS). 
Reference to sacred objects, sacred time 
(q.v.), sacred states (see RITUAL PURITY), 
sacred acts (see PRAYER; FASTING; ALMS- 
GIVING; PILGRIMAGE), and sacred person- 
alities (see SAINT) in the context of various 
religions leads to the conclusion that there 
must be also profane objects, times, states, 
acts, and personalities (see EVERYDAY LIFE, 
THE QUR'AN IN; MATERIAL CULTURE AND 
THE QUR'AN; MEDIA AND THE QUR’AN). 
Profane time may be described as the 
ordinary time of everyday life without the 
occurrence of any event of religious sig- 
nificance (see HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN). 
Sacred periods are, for example, times of 
religious feasts during which critical events 
that occurred at an early point in a reli- 
gion’s history are celebrated and reenacted 
(see FESTIVALS AND GOMMEMORATIVE 
pays). The believer changes from profane 
to sacred time by practicing particular 
rites. Also these rites contain elements of 
sacredness (see RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN). 
They may therefore be regarded as sacred 
acts and the time of ritual practice can be 
viewed as sacred time. 

Durkheim has pointed to another rela- 
tionship between time and the profane. 

He observed that the passing of time may 
reduce the degree of profaneness and en- 
large the degree of sacredness attributed to 
a religious phenomenon as, with time, the 
veneration of successive generations of 
believers in that particular phenomenon 
grows. Durkheim also mentioned the idea 
of various degrees of sacredness implicit in 
this observation in a number of other 


places in his study on the primary forms 
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of religious life, Les formes élémentaires de la 
vie religieuse. 

A profane person is described as someone 
who belongs to the world outside a sacred 
space, who illegitimately enters sacred 
space, or who transgresses the law that 
protects the sacred ideas and rites of a 
particular religion. There is a certain am- 
biguity in the establishment of the sacred 
in that, on the one hand, it is not arbitrary 
as when, for example, the significance of 
a sacred place is grounded in its unique 
character, a character that no purely 
human action can confer on it. In other 
cases, however, space obtains religious 
meaning precisely because it is chosen on 
an arbitrary basis. Furthermore, there is no 
intrinsic reason why a particular phenom- 
enon should be more sacred than another, 
or even sacred at all. The manifestation of 
the sacred (hierophany) and the profane 
(prophanophany) is the result of an intel- 
lectual process and is, as such, always 
artificial and subjective. This leads to a 
situation where what is sacred to the 
faithful of one religious tradition may be 
conceived of as profane by the faithful 
professing another (see POLEMIC AND 
POLEMICAL LANGUAGE). 

A precise circumscription of the profane 
in abstract terms is difficult because of its 
amorphous nature and the existence of 
various systems of belief and designations 
of sacredness (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN). 
Therefore, the profane is often described in 
negative terms like non-religious or non- 
sacred. The sacred, however, is also 
defined in different ways based on various 
methodologies. This leads to uncertainty 
and inconsistency even when describing 
the profane as the opposite of the sacred. 
One occasion on which the border be- 
tween the sacred and the profane becomes 
identifiable in a particular religion is the 


act of profanation. “To profane” means to 
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take something away from the space of a 
sanctuary, to bring something from the 
world of the gods or the one God to the 
human world or, on a more practical level, 
to ignore sacred orders or laws. An exam- 
ple would be disregarding the observance 
of sacred periods of time by acting in a 
manner that is forbidden by the regulations 
of a particular religion during that sacred 
period (see MONTHS). This distorted or 
deviant approach to the sacred, that is, 
treating it with irreverence or contempt, 
is conveyed by the root letters (-h-d — es- 
pecially in Q 7:180 and 41:40 (see HERESY; 
ERROR; ASTRAY), and implies a violation 
of the sacred, as in blaspheming the names 
of God or his signs (q.v.; see also CURSE; 
BLASPHEMY; OATHS; BREAKING TRUSTS AND 
CONTRACTS). Profanation can be under- 
stood as one form of communication 
between the sacred and the profane. 
Another form of communication be- 
tween the sacred and the profane has been 
observed in sacrifice (q.v.) with the victim 
as a medium between the two spheres (see 
CONSECRATION OF ANIMALS). Interestingly, 
in Roman texts the Latin verb profanare 
described the act of selling or distributing 
the meat of the sacrifice to the populace 
in front of the temple. Inquiries into the 
nature of profane and sacred often attempt 
to answer two essential questions, namely 
what is defined as profane or sacred in a 
particular religion, and what believers are 
permitted or forbidden (q.v.) to do with or 
within the profane or the sacred. Various 
studies on the sacred have identified 
exclusiveness (being superior in dignity and 
power, being a means of communication 
with gods or the one God, or of access 
between the human world and divine 
realities), separateness, otherness, and 
remoteness from the ordinary as common 
traits of the “sacred.” On the contrary, the 
“profane” is often characterized as the 


non-sacred, non-religious, secular, ordi- 
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nary, and as being of no religious signifi- 


cance, or of lesser value than the “sacred.” 


The profane, the sacred and the Qur'an 
The existence of the profane as an autono- 
mous phenomenon can only be acknowl- 
edged by someone who does not accept the 
idea of the absolute transcendence of the 
divine (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES; 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM). If divine creation 
(q.v.) of all things is presupposed, the pro- 
fane can exist only if sacredness is not 
attributed to the whole of divine creation. 
The Quran postulates the role of God as 
the creator of all things (Q 6:102; 13:16; 
39:62; cf. 15:86; 36:81, etc.). Yet because 
the qur’anic text may be interpreted as 
discussing phenomena of the profane on 
several occasions it can be argued that it 
does not support the view that everything 
that is created by God must only be re- 
garded as sacred. Divine origin appears, 
however, as an important argument for the 
sacred character of the Qur'an in the holy 
book (q.v.) itself (see CREATEDNESS OF THE 
QUR'AN; INIMITABILITY). It is stated that 
the Qur’an represents those parts of the 
heavenly book (q.v.) that were sent down to 
the prophet Muhammad in the Arabic lan- 
guage (q.v.; cf. Q 12:2; 2011133 41:3; 42:73 
4333-4; see also REVELATION AND INSPIRA- 
TION). Q 10:37 implies that the character of 
the qur’anic text proves its divine origin. 
Even if humans and jinn (q.v.) would com- 
bine their efforts they could not bring forth 
a text like the Qur'an (Q 17:88). Those who 
claim to have received another version of 
the heavenly book present but a distorted 
version of it (Q 3:78). God warns those who 
have broken the Qur’an into fragments, 
and thus distorted its meaning, about the 
consequences of such an act (cf. Q 15:90-2; 
see CORRUPTION; FORGERY). A person’s 
attitude towards the Quran is a clear in- 
dicator of the distinction between believers 
and unbelievers (see BELIEF AND 
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UNBELIEF). Also, any doubts regarding the 
unique character of the Quran and its 
revelation to Muhammad (cf. Q 25:4-6) are 
tantamount to profanation (see OPPOSITION 
TO MUHAMMAD). Those who deny the di- 
vine origin of the Qur'an are threatened 
with severe punishment on the day of res- 
urrection (q.v.; Q 6:27; see also LAST 
JUDGMENT; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 
Whereas the true believers recite the 
Quran and follow its commandments 
(q.v.), the unbelievers dispute the Qur'an 
and are therefore hated by God and those 
who believe in God and Muhammad as his 
messenger (cf. Q 29:46; 40:35). Reading the 
Quran is described as an act of worship 
(q.v.) and, as such, represents a broader 
sense of communication with God (Q 3:79; 
17:78; 73:20). These and other passages 
underscore the fact that the Qur'an may 
not be regarded as part of, or comparable 
to, profane writing. It goes without saying 
that no other scripture is attributed with 
these exclusive qualities of the Qur'an (see 
TORAH; PSALMS; GOSPEL; SCRIPTURE AND 
THE QUR'AN; PEOPLE OF THE BOOK; 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA). 

The sacred character of the Quran is 
confirmed by religious practice in the 
course of history. Reading and reciting the 
holy book, or parts thereof, is mentioned as 
a form of communication with God in his- 
toriographical sources (see REGITATION OF 
THE QUR'AN). For example, we know that 
representatives of the military elite of the 
Mamluk era paid great numbers of re- 
ligious scholars to recite the Qur'an in 
schools, Safi convents (khangah) and public 
places to secure for themselves the blessing 
(q.v.) of God (baraka; see also POPULAR AND 
TALISMANIC USES OF THE QUR’AN). Until 
today, religious cultus in the private sphere 
includes recitation of qur’anic passages on 
many occasions like, for example, during 
Ramadan (q.v.), wedding celebrations and 


funerals as a form of communication with 
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God. For various reasons, however, the 
Quran was never a critical element of 
official liturgical practice in Islam (outside 
of the ritual prayer; see also FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN). 


Qur anic terminology of sacred and profane 


As mentioned above, the word “profane” 
can be traced back to the linguistic context 
of classical Roman, Jewish and Christian 
writers including the Church Fathers. 
When using “profane” in the description of 
respective concepts in other religions, one 
has to take into consideration semantic 
differences between the terminology of the 
language of the scholar examining a par- 
ticular system of belief (meta-language) 
and, if known, the language of the people 
whose religion is the object of study (object 
language). Terms of object language and 
meta-language usually do not represent 
identical concepts. Therefore, scholars 
seeking to develop definitions of the 
profane, must refer not only to the self- 
definition of the concept as provided in 
the language examined, but should also 
analyze concepts similar in content though 
without any terminological link, utilizing 
comparative methods of religious studies, 
sociology, history, psychology, and other 
disciplines. 

Different forms of the Arabic root h-r-m 
have been understood in western scholar- 
ship as conveying the meaning of sacred 
and, as a result, words of this root occur- 
ring in the Qur'an are often translated as 
“sacred” in English renditions of the 
Quran. According to later Islamic tradi- 
tion, “the sacred mosque” of the Qur'an 
(al-masjid al-haram, Q 2:144, 149-50, 191, 196; 
5:2; 8:345 9:7, 19, 28; 48:25, 27) denotes the 
Prophet’s mosque in Mecca (q.v.); “the 
sacred hill” (al-mash ar al-haram, Q 2:198), 
where, according to tradition, Muhammad 
stood and prayed to God, is understood to 
refer to the hill of Quzah in Muzdalifa; 
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and “the sacred house” (al-bayt al-haram, 

Q 5:2, 97; cf. 14:37) 1s identified as the 
Ka’ba. Later tradition explains the “safe 
sanctuary” (haram amin, Q 28:57; 29:67) as 
the area surrounding Mecca, and the 
hurumat are God’s sacred ordinances 

(Q 22:30). English translations of the verb 
harrama can be “to forbid” or “to hallow/ 
to make sacred”: in certain passages the 
latter meaning is regularly preferred (e.g. 
Q 27:91), although in other places the term 
is always translated as “to forbid” (Q 2:173, 
2753 3:93; 5:72, etc.). 

The various forms of the root h-r-m high- 
light the exclusiveness of the sacred in the 
Quran. The places denoted as haram or 
haram may be entered only by believers in a 
particular state of consecration, ihram (see 
RITUAL PURITY). The word thram does not 
occur in the Qur'an. The nominal form 
hurum, however, stands in some qur’anic 
passages for a number of believers who 
have assumed the sacred state (Q 5:1, 95-6). 
This state of zhram permits the believer to 
enter the sacred area and prohibits certain 
activities that were allowable before he or 
she assumed the zhram (sexual intercourse, 
ointments or perfumes, the wearing of 
sewn garments, hunting, etc.; see HUNTING 
AND FISHING; GLOTHING; ODORS AND 
SMELLS; SEX AND SEXUALITY). Entrance 
into the sacred areas and places is forbid- 
den to those who are not in a state of 
thram. Consequently, the zhram has to be 
assumed by every believer when perform- 
ing the minor or/and the major pilgrimage 
(‘umra, hay). 

The fourth form of h-r-m is also used to 
describe the entrance into a sacred period, 
such as a sacred month, although, again, 
this usage does not occur in the Qur'an 
itself. The phrase, al-shahr al-haram, “the 
sacred month,” is mentioned in Q 2:194, 
217; 5:2, 97, but the particular month re- 
ferred to in these verses has not been iden- 
tified with any certainty. Q 2:5, however, 
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suggests that the month of pilgrimage, 
Dhi 1-Hijja, is meant. Q 9:5 speaks of 
sacred months (al-ashhur al-hurum), Q 9:36 
more precisely of four sacred months. 
Again, sacredness, as denoted by the word 
haram, is defined by what is forbidden dur- 
ing the exclusive period of the sacred 
month. Entering the time of prayer also 
requires the state of zhram. Ritual purity 
and a prescribed manner of dressing are 
necessary preconditions of zhram. ‘The 
sacredness of zhram is also underscored in 
various commentaries (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) on 
Q 17:80, where it is said that angels are 
present during the zhram that must be 
assumed before prayer. 

Another root used to denote the sacred in 
the Qur’an is g-d-s. Words of this root may 
convey the meaning of being far removed 
from, or free of, evil, impurity, or imperfec- 
tion (see CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION; 
IMPECCABILITY; GOOD AND EVIL). The 
degree of perfection or purity described by 
words of the root q-d-s is extraordinary. 
This may have led to an interpretation of 
q-d-s as “sacred” in English translation. 
The Quran characterizes various phe- 
nomena with words derived from this root. 
In Q 20:12 and 79:16 the valley of Tuwa 
(q.v.), where Moses (q.v.) was informed by 
God about his prophethood (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD), is denoted as muqad- 
das. In Q 59:23 and Q 62:1 the term al-qudus 
occurs as an epithet of God. The phrase 
ruth al-qudus, “holy spirit” (q.v.), identified in 
the commentaries as Gabriel (q.v.), men- 
tioned in conjunction with Jesus (q.v.), 
occurs in Q 2:87, 253, 5:110 and Q 16:102. 
“The sacred area” (al-ard al-muqaddasa) in 
Q 5:21 1s understood to signify the Dome of 
the Rock in Jerusalem and the area sur- 
rounding it. 

The opposite of h-r-m in the sense of to 
“be, or become forbidden, prohibited, or 
sacred,” is expressed by words derived 
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from the root /-l-/. In some passages, words 
of the root /-/-/ denote what is, becomes or 
is declared permissible, lawful, or free from 
legal obligation (Q 2:228-30, 275; 3:50; 5:87, 
etc.; see LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL). In other 
passages of the Qur'an, words of this root 
may be understood as representing the 
meaning of profane. Q 5:2 commands the 
believers to avoid acts of profanation. 
The phrase used in this passage, /a@ tuhillii, 
is often translated as “do not violate or ren- 
der permissible something.” Among that 
which shall not be profaned is the sacred 
month — al-shahr al-haram. Attacking those 
who are on their way to the sacred house 
(understood as the Ka‘ba) is also not per- 
mitted, and is tantamount to profanation. 
Leaving the state of tram and returning to 
the profane state is expressed by the phrase 
idha halaltum in Q 5:2, where it is asserted 
that hunting is permissible for those who 
have returned to the profane state. In 
Q 9:37 the insertion of intercalary months 
(q.v.) is forbidden. The practice of declar- 
ing the month after Dha 1-Hijja sacred 
(yuharrminahu) during one year and, if the 
intercalary month is inserted, profane 
(yulullinahu) during another year is rejected 
as a practice of unbelief (kw/r). In other 
Arabic sources, all months except those 
defined as sacred (haram, hurum) are de- 
scribed as profane, using the word fill. 
Also, in certain cases the verb ahalla may 
signify leaving the sacred state (ihram) or 
entering upon the profane months or the 
profane territories. When the believer fin- 
ishes prayer he or she returns to the pro- 
fane state (halal). The tenth verbal form of 
h-L-l, istahalla, means to deem permissible 
or lawful and, by extension, to profane or 
to desecrate something sacred. The term 
muhill describes, among other things, a 
man who violates the sacred and commits 
an act of profanation. 

The word dunya (derived from the root 


d-n-w, “be, or become near’), sometimes 
] p] p] 
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rendered as “[profane] world” when 
encountered in modern texts, is found in 
many qur’anic verses where it denotes the 
present world (the nearer dwelling place), 
as opposed to the hereafter, al-akhira (the 
last dwelling place; see ESCHATOLOGY). 
Dunya is often interpreted as signifying ev- 
erything that befalls humans before death 
or every activity that is not aimed at the 
service of God. In both senses, dunya may 
be taken to express aspects of the profane. 
When interpreted as the present world, 
however, dunyd may include such activities 
as rites and entrance into holy areas and 
sacred periods, all of which are part of a 
believer’s life before the hereafter. Dunya, 
then, cannot be understood as coterminus 
with the profane. 

The word ‘di, occasionally translated as 
profane when found in modern Arabic 
texts, does not occur in the Qur’an in this 


sense. 


Regulations of profane life in the Qur an 
In the Qur'an, phenomena of the sacred 
are not necessarily described by words 
derived from the roots h-r-m, or q-d-s. For 
example, two places which were of reli- 
gious significance before the advent of 
Islam (see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QuR’AN), al-Safa and al-Marwa (Q 2:158; 
see SAFA AND MARWA), retained their 
sacred character in Islam but are not char- 
acterized as haram or muqaddas in the 
Quran. Moreover, if ritual practiced by 
believers at a particular place or directed 
towards it marks that place as “sacred,” 
then not only the “sacred mosque,” but 
also all mosques (Q 2:187; 9:17-8) and the 
qibla (q.v.), must be regarded as sacred. 
Similarly, not all profane phenomena, as 
mentioned in the Qur’an, are described by 
words derived from the roots /-/-/ or d-n-w. 
The Quran contains rules that must be 
observed in profane, everyday life and that 
are not related to any ritual activity. Some 
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of these rules, for example, the prohibition 
of usury (q.v.; Q 32130) or the regulations of 
inheritance (q.v.; Q 4:11-2, 176) were later 
cited and explained in the chapters on 
worldly matters (mu @malat) of the manuals 
of Islamic jurisprudence (see LAW AND THE 
QUR'AN), whereas ritual and religious 
observances were discussed in the %badat 
chapters (see FAITH). The distinction be- 
tween %badat and mu ‘amalat may, therefore, 
be interpreted as expressing the distinction 
between the sacred and the profane 
spheres of life in the Quran. 


Lutz Wiederhold 
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Profanity see CURSE; BLASPHEMY 
Progeny see CHILDREN 


Prognostication see DIVINATION; 
FORETELLING; POPULAR AND TALISMANIC 
USES OF THE QUR’AN 


Prohibited Degrees 


The various categories of persons a man 
may not marry. These are most completely 


laid out in Q 4:22-4, which read: 


And marry not women whom your fathers 
married, except what is past... Prohibited 
to you are your mothers, daughters, sisters, 
father’s sisters, mother’s sisters, brother’s 
daughters, sister’s daughters, foster- 
mothers (see WET NURSING; LACTATION), 
foster-sisters, your wives’ mothers, your 
step-daughters under your guardianship 
who are from women to whom you have 
gone in... wives of your natural sons, two 
sisters in wedlock at one and the same 


time... women already married except 
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those whom your right hands possess. 
Except for these, all others are lawful... 


The Muslim jurists point out four types of 
impediment to marriage in this passage 
(see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; LAW AND 
THE QUR'AN): consanguinity (mother, 
daughters, sisters, paternal and maternal 
aunts, and nieces; see BLOOD AND BLOOD 
CLOT), fosterage (q.v.; foster-mother, foster- 
sisters), affinity by marriage (mothers-in- 
law, step-daughters under certain 
conditions) and sisterly conjunction (con- 
current marriage to two women who are 
sisters to each other; see stsTERs). ‘They 

also draw a distinction between temporary 
and permanent impediments. Also pro- 
hibited by this passage are free women 
married to other men — married female 
slaves are the exception (see SLAVES AND 
SLAVERY) — and widows (see wipow) of 
one’s father (see also PARENTS; FAMILY; 
KINSHIP). 

All women other than these (md waraa 
dhalikum) are, this passage tells us if taken 
in its literal (zahir) meaning, marriageable 
(see LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL; FORBIDDEN). 
The key phrase ma wara‘a dhalikum, how- 
ever, cannot, according to most jurists, be 
taken literally, since there are definitely 
other categories of unmarriageable women 
beyond those mentioned in Q 4:22-4. For 
example, Q 24:3 makes unchasteness (zind) 
an impediment to marriage (see ADULTERY 
AND FORNICATION): the unchaste person 
may not marry a chaste person and a 
chaste person may not marry an unchaste 
person. An unchaste person who wishes to 
marry has only two options: he or she may 
only marry another unchaste person or an 
idolater (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; GOMMUNITY 
AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN). As Q 24:26 
declares, the (morally) wicked are for their 
like to marry, and the morally (good) are 
for their like to marry (see GOOD AND EVIL; 
ETHICS AND THE QUR'AN). In Q 5:5, how- 
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ever, the Qur'an permits Muslim men to 
marry women from among those who were 
recipients of earlier scriptures (see PEOPLE 
OF THE BOOK; SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QuR’AN). Other additional categories of 
unmarriageable women are: women who 
would through the contemplated marriage 
become fifth wives, women who are in the 
state of tdda (temporarily excluded from 
marriage following divorce; see WAITING 
PERIOD), women who are unmarriageable 
as a result of the prohibition of sexual in- 
tercourse during the pilgrimage (q.v.; see 
also RITUAL PURITY) and women who were 
previously divorced by the man with whom 
marriage is contemplated and have not 
married in the interval (see sEX AND 
SEXUALITY). 

Finally, it should be noted that Muslim 
jurists in general have treated the terms 
ummahat, “mothers,” in Q 4:22-4 to be in- 
clusive of all degrees (darajat) of maternal 
ascent (mother, grandmother, etc.) and 
banat, “daughters,” to be inclusive of all 
degrees in the daughter line of descent 
(daughter, granddaughter, etc.). A quick 
glance at later commentaries of the 
Quran — such as the mammoth and sin- 
gularly comprehensive commentary of 
Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi (d. 606/1210; see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) — reveals a large variety of 
controversial issues pertaining to the sub- 
ject of prohibited degrees. Al-Razi enu- 
merates and discusses well over forty issues 
pertaining to Q 4:22-4 alone, quite apart 
from the other qur’anic passages that have 
a bearing on this subject. In his treatment 
of each issue, he lays out the position of 
the different schools and then advances 
arguments for his own position in the man- 
ner typical of medieval Muslim legal scho- 
lasticism (see also THEOLOGY AND THE 


QUR'AN). 


Bernard Weiss 
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Promise see covENANT 


Proof 


Clear evidence that brings about the con- 
viction that something is true, as well as its 
ordered presentation. Several qur’anic 
terms are used to refer to the divinely pro- 
vided evidence for God’s existence, unicity, 
power and guidance, and in particular for 
the truth (q.v.) of his messengers’ claims 
(see MESSENGER). Among the most com- 
mon is the adjective bayyina (pl. bayyinat), 
“clear, evident, manifest,” usually used as a 
substantive, “clear evidence or proof.” 
Occurring primarily in Meccan passages 
(cf. Suyati, Mu ‘tarak, 1, 460-3; see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN), its range 
of meanings may be illustrated from those 
cases where it occurs in conjunction with 
“sign” (da, see SIGNS): “clear signs” include 
evidentiary miracles (q.v.; e.g. Q 2:211; 
17:101; 28:36), visible reminders of God’s 
guidance and wrath (Q 3:97; 29:35; see 
ASTRAY; FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION; 
ANGER) and especially the verses (q.v.) of a 
revealed scripture (e.g. Q 24:1). A messen- 
ger comes with bayyinat (Q 2:87 is the first of 
many examples), may be said to be [rely- 
ing] “upon a bayyina” (e.g. Q 6:57), or even 
himself be a bayyina (Q 98:1, 4). 

It is the nature of ayat bayyinat to be il- 
luminating (Q 57:9) and convincing (cf. 
Q 2:99): Pharaoh’s (q.v.) magicians were 
prepared to accept torment and martyr- 
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dom after the bayyinat brought by Moses 
(q.v.) constrained them to faith (q.v.; 

Q 20:72-3). While the qur’anic hope, how- 
ever, is that human beings may perhaps be 
reminded by the @yat bayyinat (Q 24:1), the 
sad reality is that they are regularly met 
with divisiveness (e.g. Q 2:253), doubt 

(Q 40:34; see UNCERTAINTY), proud rejec- 
tion (e.g. Q 29:39; 40:83; see PRIDE; 
ARROGANCE; LIE; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), 
scorn (e.g. Q 5:110; 28:36; 61:6; see 
MOCKERY) and hostility (e.g. Q 22:72; see 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD; ENEMIES). 
Some believe but then backslide (e.g. 

Q 2:209; 3:86). Because the unbelievers 
“deny the undeniable” (Mir, Dictionary, 128) 
they wrong themselves (e.g. Q 9:70) and will 
have no claim on God’s mercy (q.v.) when 
cast into the fire (Q 40:49-50; see HELL AND 
HELLFIRE). 

Yet more powerful than the clarity of the 
bayyina is the “brilliant manifestation” of 
the burhan (Gardet, Burhan), which, in 
Q 4:174, 1s set in parallel with “a clear 
light” (q.v.; cf. Ethiopic berhdn for “light”). 
A burhan may be a vision (Q 12:24 according 
to many commentators and haggadic par- 
allels; see VISIONS; DREAMS AND SLEEP) or 
an evidentiary miracle brought by a mes- 
senger (Q 28:32). Mushrikin, 1.e. those who 
associate other gods with God — or choose 
other gods instead (cf. Q 21:24; 27:64; 
28:75) — as well as Jews and Christians 
(Q 2:111; see JEWS AND JUDAISM; GHRIS- 
TIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) are challenged 
to produce a burhan for their claims; but 
anyone who associates other gods with 
God emphatically has none (Q 23:117). 

Other vocabulary covers some of the 
same ground. Those who claim knowledge 
of the unseen (see HIDDEN AND THE 
HIDDEN) are asked to bring a sultan mubin 
(Q 52:38), here an “authoritative proof” 
(see AUTHORITY). Moses in particular is 
said to have been sent with “a clear war- 


rant” (sultan mubin, e.g. Q 11:96) while God 
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has not sent down a sultan warranting 
idolatry (e.g. Q 3:151; see IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS). God-given evidences viewed 
as proofs that ought to give insight to the 
mind (see INTELLECT) and heart (q.v.) may 
be called basa 7 (sing. basira). They include 
the scriptures (Q 7:203; 28:43; see BOOK), 
signs in the creation (q.v.; Q 6:104; cf. 
6:97-9; see NATURE AS SIGNS) and eviden- 
tiary miracles (Q 17:101-2). 

Thus far this article has emphasized 
proof as manifest evidence rather than as 
demonstrative argument. The qur’anic use 
of the word Auja includes the latter, twice 
referring to a huya that comes from or be- 
longs to God: in Q 6:(75-)83 it is the argu- 
ment for God’s unicity (tawhid) given to 
Abraham (q.v.; a passage highlighted in 
al-Ash‘ari’s apology for kalam reasoning; 
see THEOLOGY AND THE QURAN; 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE QUR'AN); while in 
Q 6:148-9 God is said to have “the con- 
clusive argument” over against human 
conjecture (zann). Indeed, a human huja 
may turn out to be null and void (Q 42:16). 
It should also be noted that, in addition to 
the qur’anic lexemes connoting “proof,” 
the Qur’4n contains arguments for its own 
veracity. For example, in his Mugaddima 
(285), Ibn Naqitb (d. 698/1298) deals with 
the argumentum a fortiori (1.e. Q 36:78-g, 81; 
21:22). Perhaps the most comprehensive 
discussion of the diverse qur’anic 
“proofs” or “arguments” is provided by 
Jalal al-Din al-Suyatt (d. 911/1505), who 
lists the various types of rhetorical devices 
the Qur’4n employs to counter its detrac- 
tors (cf. Suyaitt, Mw tarak, 1, 456-63; id., 
Itqan, iv, 60-6; see also DEBATE AND 
DISPUTATION). 

Finally, falsafa adopted the word burhdn as 
the technical term for a methodologically 
rigorous demonstration leading to certain 
truth. Thus, in Arabic translation Aris- 
totle’s Posterior analytics became Kitab al- 
Burhan. The same title is found in a num- 
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ber of Christian apologetic treatises in 
Arabic, beginning with that of the 
Nestorian mutakallim ‘Ammar al-Basri (fl. 
third/ninth cent.) which may be seen as a 
response to the Qur’an’s challenge: hati 
burhanakum (Q 2:111; see POLEMIG AND 
POLEMIGAL LANGUAGE; CHRISTIANS AND 


CHRISTIANITY). 


Mark N. Swanson 
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Property 


Wealth, goods, things owned. There is no 
formal, legal concept of property in the 
Qur'an, nor is there a technical equivalent 
to the Latin res of Western tradition. There 
is, however, a general concern with prop- 
erty as is clearly indicated, for example, by 
the verses outlining the punishment for 
theft (q.v.; Q 5:38; see also BOUNDARIES AND 
PRECEPTS; GHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT; LAW AND THE QUR'AN). Roughly 
speaking, there are three contexts in which 
the Qur'an addresses property: commer- 
cial, private and general. 

In a commercial context, there are 
several terms used to designate property, 
the object generally being “goods,” 
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“commodities” or “possessions.” In Strat 
Yusuf (Q 12, “Joseph”), the term brda‘a, 
“goods,” is used to refer to the property 
allegedly stolen by the brothers of Joseph 
(q.v.5 Q 12:62, 65; see also BROTHERS AND 
BROTHERHOOD; BENJAMIN). In Sarat al- 
A‘raf (Q 7, “The Heights”), the Madyanites 
(see MIDIAN) are warned “not to cheat peo- 
ple out of their property” (Ja tabkhasii I-nasa 
ashya ahum, Q 7:85; see CHEATING) — ashy@’ 
(sing. shay’) meaning literally “things.” 
The same admonishment is repeated in 

Q 26:183 (cf. Q 11:85). Also, the term mal 
(pl. amwal; see below) is used in a com- 
mercial context in the sense of “counter- 
value.” 

In a private context, the verb malaka, “to 
own, possess,” is used to denote property 
ownership (see POSSESSION AND POSSES- 
stons). Several verses, for example, Q 4:3, 
24, 25, 36, Q 16:71, Q 23:6 and passim, 
speak of “what your right hands possess” 
(ma malakat aymanukum), the reference being 
to private ownership of (female) slaves (see 
SLAVES AND SLAVERY). In Q 24:61 private 
ownership of real estate is conveyed via the 
phrase “that whose keys you own/possess” 
(ma malaktum mafatthahu). 

In a general context, three terms are used 
to denote property or ownership. The first, 
rabb, “owner, lord,” is used extensively to 
refer to God and his dominion or owner- 
ship over the universe (see LORD; KINGS 
AND RULERS; POWER AND IMPOTENCE). 
God is, inter alia, the “owner of the uni- 
verse” (rabb al-Glamina, Q 1:23 22131; 5:28; 
6:45, and passim), the “owner of the heav- 
ens and the earth” (q.v.; rabb al-samawati 
wa-l-ardi, Q 13:16; 17:102; 18:14; 19:65, and 
passim; see also HEAVEN AND Sky), “the 
owner of this [sacred] house” (rabb hadha 
l-bayli, Q 106:3; see HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND 
DIVINE; PROFANE AND SACRED). While rabb 
in this sense refers almost exclusively to 
God, there is at least one instance where 


exegetes note its application to a human 
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being, namely Potiphar (in Q 12:23; see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). 

Another term used for property in gen- 
eral is khayr. The basic meaning of khayr 
being “good,” this term imputes an em- 
phatically positive meaning to property 
and casts it in its most favorable light, i.e. 
“fortune.” Speaking, for example, in the 
context of inheritance (q.v.), Q 2:180 refers 
to the property left by the deceased as 
khayr. Other verses mildly chide human 
beings, however, for over-indulging their 
(presumably natural) love of property. 

Q 100:8 refers to humans as “extremely 
severe in their love of property” (l-hubbi 
L-khayri la-shadidun). And Q 38:32 records 
the prophet Solomon’s (q.v.) penitent self- 
criticism for having placed his love of 
property (hubb al-khayr) over the remem- 
brance (q.v.) of his lord (see also REPEN- 
TANCE AND PENANCE). 

The term used most extensively, however, 
for property in general is mal and its plural 
amwal. While this term also carries the 
meaning of “money” or “cash” in the 
restricted sense, liquid currency was the 
exception rather than the norm in 
first/seventh century Arabia (see PRE- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN; MONEY; 
NUMISMATICS; for further on this, see Foss, 
Coinage, for the review of a recent survey 
of the state of early Islamic coinage). As 
such, classical lexicographers and exegetes 
commonly define mal as “whatever men 
possess of dirhams, or dinars, or gold (q.v.), 
or silver (q.v.), or wheat, or barely or bread, 
or beasts, or garments or pieces of cloth, 
or weapons or other things,” in short, 
“anything one possesses” (see ANIMAL LIFE} 
HIDES AND FLEECE; CLOTHING). On this 
understanding, mal is used in numerous, 
overlapping contexts, commercial, private 
and other. Q 2:177 praises those who “give 
of their property (al-mal),” while Q 18:46 
informs us that, “property (al-mal) and 
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progeny (see CHILDREN) are the adorn- 
ments of life” (see GRACE; BLESSING). 

Q 2:155 affirms that God will “try humanity 
with... deficits in property (nags mina 
l-amwali),” while Q 64:15 declares property 
(amwal) itself to be a “test” (fitna; see 
TRIAL; TRUST AND PATIENCE; POVERTY 
AND THE POOR; OPPRESSED ON EARTH, 
THE). Q 34:37 warns that neither property 
(amwal) nor progeny bring closeness to 
God. And Q 69:28 records the lamenta- 
tions of those who thought their property 
would avail them on the day of reckoning 
(see LAST JUDGMENT). 

Again, these references to property are 
broad, flexible and grounded in Arabian 
custom and common usage. They do not 
constitute a formal doctrine, let alone a 
legal definition of property. The latter 
would have to await the legal acumen and 
jurisprudential imagination of the jurists 
and legal theorists of the formative period 


of Islamic law. See also WEALTH. 
Sherman A. Jackson 
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Prophets see PROPHETS AND 


PROPHETHOOD 


Prophets and Prophethood 


Those individuals who receive divine rev- 
elation and their collective vocation. In 
Arabic (as in Hebrew), the word for 
“prophet” is nabi, plural nabiyyun and 


anbwya’. Vhese forms occur seventy-five 
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times, apart from the term nubuwwa, 
“prophethood,” which occurs five times. 
Much more prevalent, however, is the 
term rasil (pl. rusul) which denotes a 
“messenger” (q.v.) or “apostle” (of God). 
Messengers are mentioned more than 300 
times. A messenger is also referred to as 
mursal, which, together with its plural form 
(mursalin), occurs more than thirty times. 
The form rsala (pl. risalat) denotes a pro- 
phetic “message” and occurs ten times, 


mostly in the plural form. 


Prophets and messengers 

As in the New Testament, in which 
apostles seem to rank higher than prophets 
(e.g. 1 Cor 12:28-31; cf. Aph 3:5; 4:11), in the 
Quran, too, rasiil seems to be somewhat 
more elevated than nabi. ‘This is indicated, 
to begin with, by the fact that whenever 
both titles appear together, rasil comes 
first, which may suggest that a messenger 
is more important than a prophet. Thus 
Q 22:52 describes Satan’s (see DEVIL) 
attempts to lead astray (q.v.) any apostle 
(rasil) or prophet (nabi) who was sent 
before Muhammad. Muslim commen- 
tators say that in this verse rasul stands for a 
prophet having a message, a book (q.v.), 
which must be delivered, whereas nabi has 
no such message or book. More specifi- 
cally, al-Baydawi (d. prob. 716/1316, 
according to van Ess; cf. Gilliot, Textes, 
223-4) says that a rasil is a prophet who 
establishes a new shari‘a (religious law; see 
LAW AND THE QUR’AN), whereas a nabi is 
one who continues an old one. This means, 
al-Baydawi says, that rasi/ is more distin- 
guished than nabi, and therefore there were 
more anbiya@ (“prophets”) than rusul (“mes- 
sengers’). Or, he adds, a rasiil receives rev- 
elation from an angel, whereas a prophet 
experiences revelation only in dreams 
(Baydawt, Anwar, ad Q 22:52). 

The titles asl and nabi may also overlap 


and even refer to one and the same person, 
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in which case rasiil again comes first. This 
applies to Moses (q.v.), about whom it is 
stated that he was “an apostle, a prophet” 
(wa-kana rasilan nabiyyan, Q 19:51). The 
same is stated about Ishmael (q.v.; Q 19:54) 
as well as about Muhammad (Q 7:157). The 
combination of the two in one person is 
perhaps designed to indicate that this per- 
son belongs to the messengers among the 
prophets. 

But not every messenger of God is also a 
prophet. God is said to have made the an- 
gels “messengers (rusul) flying (q.v.) on 
wings, two, and three, and four...” (Q 35:1; 
see ANGEL). As God’s messengers, the an- 
gels bring good tidings to Abraham (q.v.) 
about the birth of Isaac (q.v.) and Jacob 
(q.v.), and they also destroy the people of 
Lot (q.v.; e.g. Q 11:69-81). God sends angels 
to guard people as well as to receive their 
souls (see SOUL) at the moment of death (cf. 
Q 6:61; 7:37). Their primary role as God’s 
messengers is to inspect and write down 
the deeds of every human being (cf. Q 10:21; 
43:80; see GOOD DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS). 

The Quran is careful to draw a clear line 
between God’s celestial and human mes- 
sengers. Prophets can only be mortals, 
because angels, the Qur'an says (Q 17:95), 
do not walk about on earth (q.v.) as do its 
ordinary dwellers — for which reason peo- 
ple cannot grasp their physical presence. 
Therefore God does not send down angels 
as his prophets. 

Angels do, however, bring down pro- 
phetic revelations in their capacity as 
God’s messengers but they do not deliver 
them directly to the people, only to indi- 
vidual human prophets (see REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION). The Qur'an mentions 
the “word” (awl), i.e. prophetic message, 
of one particular “honored messenger” 
(rasil karim, Q 69:40; 81:19). Some exegetes 
have identified this “messenger” with the 
angel Gabriel (q.v.) whose mission was to 
reveal the Qur’an to Muhammad. But 
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Gabriel’s task as God’s messenger is not 
confined to prophetic revelations. He is 
also said to have been referred to in 

Q 19:19, in which God’s messenger comes 
to Mary (q.v.) to give her a son ( Jesus; q.v.). 
Even the rasii/ mentioned in the story of 
the golden calf (Q 20:96; see CALF OF 
GOLD) was said to have been Gabriel. Most 
quranic prophets/messengers are known 
from the Bible, but there are also some 
whose origin is somewhat obscure (for 
details about the individual prophets see 
Tottoli, Biblical prophets; see SCRIPTURE AND 


THE QUR'AN). 


The status of the prophets 
Prophets (including the messengers among 
them) belong to the highest rank among 
various virtuous groups of human beings. 
These groups are listed in Q 4:69, in which 
their position in paradise (q.v.) is described: 
“And whoever obeys God and the mes- 
senger, these will be [in paradise] with the 
prophets and the truthful (al-seddiqin) and 
the martyrs (al-shuhada’; see MARTYRS) and 
the righteous (al-salthin), upon whom God 
has bestowed favors (see GRACE; BLESS- 
1NG).” As for the prophets, their presence 
among their respective peoples — for ex- 
ample, among the Children of Israel 
(q.v.) — is perceived as a sign of God’s 
benefaction (ni‘ma) unto these peoples 
(Q 5:20). 

God started sending prophets after hu- 
mankind became separated, when the ini- 
tial state of righteousness was replaced by 
moral corruption (q.v.; see also FALL OF 
MAN; GOOD AND EVIL; VIRTUES AND VICES, 
COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). This, at 
least, is how the exegetes explain Q 2:213 in 
which it is stated: “The people were 
[united in] one nation (wmma wahida), then 
[they became divided, and] God sent the 
prophets to bear good tidings (see GOOD 
NEws) and to warn (see WARNER)...” (see 
PARTIES AND FACTIONS). 
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The prophets emerge in succession. The 
Quran says that they were sent “one after 
another” (gaffaynd, Q 2:87), or “one by one” 
(tatra, Q 23:44). Moreover, the prophets 
belong to the same genealogical descent. 
Thus Q 19:58 reads: “These are the proph- 
ets on whom God bestowed favors, of the 
seed (dhurriyya) of Adam (see ADAM AND 
EVE), and of those whom we carried with 
Noah (q.v.), and of the seed of Abraham 
and Israel (q.v.)....” The same idea is con- 
veyed in Q 6:84, in which it is stated about 
Abraham: “And we gave to him Isaac and 
Jacob; each did we guide, and Noah we 
guided before, and of his descendants 
(dhurriyyatthi) David (q.v.) and Solomon 
(q.v.) and Job (q.v.) and Joseph (q.v.) and 
Moses and Aaron (q.v.)....” 

The fact that the prophets are said to 
have been “guided” by God means that 
they represent a divinely chosen pedigree, 
as is indicated, for example, in Q 3:33-4: 
“Surely God chose (istafa) Adam and Noah 
and the house (al) of Abraham and the 
house (al) of ‘Imran (q.v.) above all beings. 
[They are] the offspring (dhurriyyatan) one 
of the other....” The chosen prophetic 
lineage begins here with Adam, which 
indicates that he, too, is considered a 
prophet. The house of ‘Imran stands for 
Moses (the son of the biblical Amram), but 
can also refer to Jesus, whose mother Mary 
is considered a member of that house. 

The verb istafa, which signifies here 
divine election (q.v.), recurs in more verses 
dealing with prophets, as well as with an- 
gels. Thus in Q 22:75 it is stated that God 
chooses (yastaft) messengers (rusul) from 
among the angels and from among the 
people. The same verb is used to describe 
election of individual prophets, such as 
Abraham (Q 2:130), Moses (Q 7:144) and 
Mary (Q 3:42), as well as of kings (see 
KINGS AND RULERS), namely Saul (q.v.; 
Talat, Q 2:247). 

Another verb, ytaba, also denotes divine 
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election of prophets, such as Adam 

(Q 20:122), Abraham (Q 16:121), Joseph 

(Q 12:6) and Jonah (q.v.; Q 68:50). Less fre- 
quent is the verb zkhtara that denotes the 
same type of divine election (Q 44:32) and 
describes the election of Moses (Q 20:13). 
The latter’s election is also conveyed by the 
verb istana‘a (Q 20:41). 

The divine election of the prophets pro- 
vides them with abilities not shared by 
ordinary humans. This pertains mainly 
to knowledge of the unseen (ghayb; see 
HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN). Thus in 
Q 72:26-7 it is stated that God knows the 
unseen and he does not reveal his secrets to 
anyone, except to an apostle with whom he 
is well pleased (trtada). In Q 3:179 we are 
told again that God does not make people 
acquainted with the unseen, but he 
“chooses (yatabi) of his apostles whom he 
pleases.” 

The guided and divinely chosen prophets 
possess moral virtues that render them 
immune to sin and misbehavior (see 
IMPECCABILITY). Thus, in Q 3:161 it is 
stated that it is not attributable to a 
prophet that he should act unfaithfully 
(yaghulla). The election of the prophets has 
made them belong to the righteous (mina 
L-sahhin), a fact stated regarding several of 
them, e.g. Zechariah (q.v.), John (see JOHN 
THE BAPTIST), Jesus, Elijah (q.v.; Q 6:85) 
and others. John is described in Q 3:39 as 
honorable (sayyid) and chaste (hasiir; see 
CHASTITY) and a prophet from among the 
righteous (mina l-salihin). Some of them are 
also described as truthful (siddiq), as is 
Abraham (Q 19:41) and Idris (q.v.; Q 19:56). 
Ishmael is described in Q 19:54. as “truthful 
in his promise” (sddiq al-wa‘d). 

Some prophets possess unique traits that 
mark their singular status among the rest of 
the prophets. Abraham is described in 
Q 4:125 as one whom God took as a friend 
(Khalil; see FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP). 


Moses is described as pure (mukhlas, 
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Q 19:51) and as one whom God brought 
near in communion (wa-garrabnahu najiyyan, 
Q 19:52) and with whom God spoke (kal- 
lama, Q 4:164). This is the origin of Moses’ 
title, kalimu lah, by which he is known in 
Islamic tradition. Tradition also elaborates 
on Moses’ communion (munqat) with God. 

Later tradition has provided Muhammad 
with a title of his own, namely, habibu lah 
“God’s beloved,” which together with the 
previous prophets, completes the unique 
group of prophets having an intimate re- 
lationship with God. In fact, Muslim tradi- 
tion has elaborated on Muhammad’s 
honorific titles and produced long lists of 
them (see NAMES OF THE PROPHET). 

The existence of distinguished groups 
among the prophets is a fact that the 
Quran declares openly. Q 17:55 states that 
God has made some of the prophets to 
excel others and in Q 2:253 the same state- 
ment is repeated, alongside names of some 


of the excelling prophets: 


We have made some of these apostles to 
excel the others, among them are they to 
whom God spoke (kallama), and some of 
them he exalted by [many degrees of | 
rank; and we gave clear arguments 
(bayyindl; see PROOF) to Jesus son of Mary, 
and strengthened him with the Holy Spirit 


(q.v.).... 


In Q 33:7 some prophets are singled out as 
those with whom God made a special cov- 
enant (q.v.; mithaq): “And when we made a 
covenant with the prophets and with you 
[Muhammad], and with Noah and 
Abraham and Moses and Jesus son of 
Mary, and we made with them a firm 
covenant.” 

A special group of God’s messengers is 
mentioned in Q 46:35, being called “those 
endowed with constancy (ili l-‘azm).” The 
Qur'an says that they have borne patiently 
(the hardships of their mission; see TRIAL) 
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and Muslim exegetes are not unanimous as 
to who they were. Some say that they were 
those who established a law (sharv‘a) among 
their nations, like Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
and Jesus, as well as Muhammad. Others 
hold that they were those who suffered the 
hardest trials or the deepest remorse (see 
REPENTANCE AND PENANCE). In the latter 
case, they include Jacob, Joseph, Job and 
David, in addition to the five prophets 
already mentioned. But in spite of divine 
election, the prophets always remain God’s 
servants (Tbdd; e.g. Q 37:171; see SERVANTS), 
for which reason people are not servants to 
them but to God (Q 3:79). 


Modes of prophetic revelation 


Various verbs convey the idea of prophetic 
revelation, the most frequent being those 
derived from the root n-z-/, namely, nazzala 
and anzala. They denote an act of bringing 
down, which means that the prophetic rev- 
elation is perceived as being sent down 
from heaven (see HEAVEN AND SKY). 
Occasionally, the revelation itself is de- 
scribed as descending (nazala, tanazzala), 
without specifying the agent that causes it 
to come down. A common name of the 
quranic revelation is fanzil (e.g. Q 20:4; 
26:192; 32:2, etc.), i.e. a “bringing down.” 
A less common name is amr, “affair,” which 
in Q 65:12 is said to have been descending 
(yatanazzalu) through the seven heavens 
(see NAMES OF THE QUR’AN). Muslim ex- 
egetes explain that the “affair” stands here 
for divine revelation that is being brought 
down from heaven to earth. 

Revelation originates in God, as is in- 
dicated in verses in which God speaks in 
the first person: “I have sent down [the 
Qur’an]” (Q 2:41), and more often: “We 
have sent down [the Qur’an]” (e.g. Q 44:3; 
76:23; 97:1). But revelation does not come 
down directly to the prophets. The inter- 
mediate agents are the angels. God sends 


them down with the revelations, as is im- 
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plied in Q 16:2 : “He sends down (yunaz- 
zuu) the angels with the spirit (q.v.; al-riih) 
by his commandment on whom he pleases 
of his servants....” Muslim exegetes hold, 
however, that only Gabriel is meant here, 
the angel who was commissioned to bring 
down prophetic revelations, or the “spirit,” 
to Muhammad. In Q 16:102 the agent 
bringing down (nazzalahu) the qur’anic rev- 
elation is himself called “the Holy Spirit” 
(rithu l-qudus), which is again interpreted as 
an epithet of Gabriel. The same applies to 
Q 26:193, in which the revelation is brought 
down (nazala hihi) by the “faithful spirit” 
(al-rith al-amin). Similarly, the exegetes say 
that it is Gabriel who says to the Prophet 
in Q 19:64: “We do not descend [with 
revelations] but by the command of your 
lord (q.v.).” 

As far as Muhammad’s own prophetic 
experience is concerned, the process of 
sending down revelations ends at the 
Prophet’s heart (q.v.; ‘ala galbika) and 
Gabriel is mentioned explicitly as the one 
who brings it down to him (Q 2:97; see 
MUHAMMAD). The Quran provides specific, 
though not entirely coherent, details of the 
time when the revelation began coming 
down to Muhammad. This took place 
either on a “blessed night” (Q 44:3) or on 
laylat al-qadr (Q 97:1; see NIGHT OF POWER) 
or during the month of Ramadan (q.v.; 

Q 2:185). The exegetes explain that all pas- 
sages refer to one and the same night, 
namely /aylat al-qadr that falls in Ramadan. 

There are various terms denoting the 
actual revelation that is being brought 
down. Most often it is called “signs” (q.v.; 
ayat), which commentators on the Quran 
have identified with the qur’anic verses 
(q.v.3 €.g. Q 57:9, etc.). Elsewhere, what God 
sends down is called sia (q.v.; Q 9:86, etc.), 
a term that came to be identified with the 
qur’anic chapters and, most obviously, the 
term quran, too, stands for something 


which God sends down (Q 76:23). Another 
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locution standing for a whole unit of rev- 
elations being sent down is Kitab, a “book, 
scripture” (e.g. Q 7:2; see BOOK). Specific 
scriptures, namely the Torah (q.v.) and the 
Gospel (q.v.), are also described as being 
sent down by God (Q 3:3-4), which implies 
that all monotheistic scriptures represent 
the same divine revelation. Metaphorical 
terms are also used to describe a descend- 
ing revelation, one of which being the 
somewhat obscure title furgan (Q 3:4; see 
CRITERION). Some exegetes have explained 
it in the sense of a scripture distinguishing 
between truth and falsehood. Light (q.v.; 
nur) is also a name for the guiding revela- 
tion that God has sent down (Q 64:8). 
Another widely used verb denoting the 
act of providing revelation is awhda, with 
wahy as the noun denoting the revelation 
itself. The verb means to “prompt, inspire, 
suggest” but it is not confined to prophetic 
revelations. Occasionally it simply means 
to “instruct,” or “command,” as in Q 8:12 
in which God instructs (yuh) the angels to 
support the believers. In Q 99:4-5 God in- 
structs (awhd) the earth to tell its story on 
the day of resurrection (q.v.), and in 
Q 16:68 he instructs (awhd) the bee to make 
hives in the mountains (see ANIMAL LIFE; 
HONEY), etc. Even when prophets are ad- 
dressed, the verb awhd can be a request to 
act rather than imparting a text for recita- 
tion (see RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN). 
Thus in Q 23:27 God instructs (awhayna) 
Noah to make the ark (q.v.) and in Q 7:117 
God prompts (awhayna) Moses to cast his 
rod (q.v.). An act designated as awhd can 
also be performed by humans. In Q 19:11, 
for example, Zechariah signals (awhda) to 
his people that they should glorify God in 
the morning (q.v.) and evening (q.v.; see 
also GLORIFIGATION OF GOD; DAY, TIMES 
oF). In most cases, however, awhd stands for 
an act performed by God himself, as in 
Q 41:12. Here God reveals (awhda) the 
“affair” (amr) of the seven heavens, 1.e. 
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enjoins his commandment on the heavens. 
But what God reveals mostly as wahy is the 
prophetic inspiration itself. This is the case 
in Q 42:52 in which God reveals (awhayna) 
a “spirit” (riihan) to his prophet. The spirit 
is interpreted here as standing for the 
quranic revelation. This accords with 

Q 53:4-5, in which the Qur'an is explicitly 
described as a revelation (wahyun) that is 
revealed (yuha). In Q 35:31 it is the “book” 
that has been revealed as wahy. 

The revelation (wahy) can be a prolonged 
process, as is the case with the revelation to 
Muhammad. He is advised not to make 
haste before the process is completed 
(Q 20:114). When the reception of the wahy 
is completed the Prophet is supposed to 
recite it in public (Q 29:45). The same pro- 
cess of wahy was experienced also by previ- 
ous prophets, as stated in Q 4:163: “Surely 
we have revealed (awhayna) to you as we 
revealed to Noah, and the prophets after 
him, and we revealed to Abraham and 
Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob and the tribes 
(see TRIBES AND CLANS), and Jesus and Job 
and Jonah and Aaron and Solomon....” 

The wahy does not always come directly 
from God to the prophets. An angel acting 
as God’s messenger may deliver the divine 
wahy to them. This comes out in Q 42:51, in 
which it is stated: “It is not for any mortal 
that God should speak to them, except by 
inspiration (wahyan) or from behind a veil 
(q.v.; Ayab), or by sending a messenger 
(rasil), to reveal (fa-yihiya) by his permis- 
sion what he will.” As was mentioned 
above, the exegetes say that the messenger 
delivering the wahy is Gabriel. 

As for the contents of what is being re- 
vealed as wahy, in some cases it consists of 
the sheer idea of monotheism (see Gop 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES; POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM). Thus in Q 21:108 it is stated: 
“Say: It is only revealed (yiha) to me that 
your God is one God.” In other cases the 
wahy revolves around specific legal obliga- 
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tions (see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). 
God reveals (awhayna) to the previous 
prophets “the doing of good and the keep- 
ing up of prayer (q.v.) and the giving of 
alms” (Q 21:73; see ALMSGIVING). ‘The 
Qur'an repeats several times the injunction 
given to the Prophet to follow (ittabz) what 
has been revealed (yihda) to him (e.g. 

Q 10:109; 33:2, etc.). 

In Q 17:39 the content of the wahy is 
defined as “wisdom” (q.v.; hekma), which 
seems to refer to moral lessons which 
must be derived from the history of past 
generations (q.v.). This is confirmed by the 
fact that in Q 11:49 the waky consists of 
“accounts of the unseen” (anba’ al-ghayb), 
i.e. stories of the history of past genera- 
tions which are now being revealed to the 
Prophet. The stories deal with sinful 
nations that God punished and destroyed 
because they had rejected their prophets 
(see PUNISHMENT STORIES). 

There are also other, less frequent, terms 
of prophetic revelation, one of which be- 
ing to “cast” (alga), as in Q 40:15. Here 
God is said to have cast (yulqi) “the inspira- 
tion (rth) by his command upon whom he 
pleases of his servants.” In Q 28:86 it is the 
book that has been cast unto the Prophet, 
while in Q 77:5 some unspecified persons 
are mentioned who are described as “cast- 
ing the reminder” (fa-l-mulqiyati dhikran). 
The exegetes say that the “reminder” signi- 
fies the prophetic inspiration and that 
those who cast it are the angels who deliver 
it to God’s prophets and messengers. 

“To give” (ata) may also signal prophetic 
revelation, as is the case in Q 2:87, in which 
God “gives” Moses “the book.” 

Another verb, alhama (from I-h-m), also 
denotes divine inspiration but not specifi- 
cally prophetic. Thus in Q 91:8 it is indi- 
cated that God has inspired (fa-alhamaha) 
the human soul to understand what is right 
and wrong for it. 


Dreams (ruyd) may also function as pro- 
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phetic visions (q.v.; see also DREAMS AND 
SLEEP). Abraham found out by such a 
dream that he had to sacrifice (q.v.) his son 
(Q 37:105) and Muhammad knew from his 
own dream that he was about to enter 
Mecca (q.v.) safely (cf. Q 48:27). Another 
vision of the Prophet, which is mentioned 
in Q 17:60, was interpreted as referring to 
his nocturnal journey and ascension (q.v.; 
asra’/mt 1d). 

The Qur'an is also aware of false revela- 
tions that seem prophetic but come from 
Satan, which means that only a thin line 
separates genuine divine inspiration from 
satanic temptation. This is demonstrated in 
the common vocabulary that the Qur'an 
uses for the divine as well as the satanic 
spheres. ‘Thus satans (shaydatin), like God, 
can deliver wahy (Q 6:112, 121) which is de- 
ceiving in its varnished outward appear- 
ance. But the more common verb denoting 
satanic inspiration is waswasa, to “whisper” 
(e.g. Q 7:20; 20:120). Satan also casts (alga) 
his own verses into genuine revelations re- 
ceived by every prophet “but God annuls 
that which Satan casts” (Q 22:52). More- 
over, the satans can be God’s messengers 
but he sends (arsalna) them against the 
unbelievers (Q 19:83). 

The distinction between a true prophet 
and other persons endowed with unique 
spiritual powers is also stated very clearly, 
in passages stressing that Muhammad’s 
prophetic message is not the words of a 
“soothsayer” (Kahin), nor of a poet (see 
POETRY AND POETS; SOOTHSAYERS) nor a 
majnum, i.e. a madman possessed by 
demons (cf. Q 52:29; 69:41-2; 81:22; see 
INSANITY). 

Imposters are severely denounced. Q 6:93 
states: “And who is more unjust than he 
who forges a lie (q.v.) against God, or says: 
It has been revealed (uhiya) to me; while 
nothing has been revealed to him, and he 
who says: I can bring down (sa-unzilu) the 
like of what God has brought down 
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(anzala)?” The exegetes say that this pas- 
sage refers to persons like Musaylima (q.v.) 
and others who pretended to receive rev- 
elations similar to those of Muhammad. 


Signs and miracles 
God not only provides his messengers with 
the prophetic inspiration but he also stays 
with them when they deliver his message, 
as is formulated in Q 72:27-8: “For surely 
he makes a guard to march before [his 
messenger] and after him, so that he may 
know that they have truly delivered the 
messages of their lord....” The “guards” 
accompanying the prophets are said to be 
the angels and elsewhere it is asserted that 
God is always aware of what his apostles 
are doing (Q 23:51). God’s presence renders 
his apostles immune to dangers (Q 27:10) 
and his help (nasr) is always ensured for 
them (Q 12:1103 cf. 40:51; see PROTECTION; 
VICTORY). 

God also provides his prophets with con- 
crete means designed to increase their 
power of persuasion. These are called 
bayyindl, 1.e. clear “proofs” or “arguments.” 
Occasionally the exegetes interpret this 
term as “miracles” (see MIRACLES; MAR- 
VELS). For example, in Q 2:87 (see also 
Q 2:253), God provides Jesus with the 
bayyinat and strengthens him with the 
Holy Spirit. The exegetes say that the 
latter stands for Gabriel and that the 
bayyinat are miracles which Jesus per- 
formed. Such miracles are described in 
Q 3:49, where Jesus says to the Children 
of Israel: 


Ihave come to you with a sign (aya) from 
your lord, that I create (akhluqa) for you out 
of dust like the form of a bird, then I 
breathe into it and it becomes a bird with 
God’s permission, and I heal the blind and 
the leprous, and bring the dead (see DEATH 
AND THE DEAD) to life with God’s permis- 


sion, and I shall inform you of what you 
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eat and what you have stored in your 
houses.... 


But miracles do not render the prophets 
divine, as is stressed especially with respect 
to Jesus. The Qur'an insists that he is “only 
an apostle (rasul) of God and his word 
(kalimatuhu) which he cast (algaha) unto 
Mary, and a spirit (rah) from him. Believe 
therefore in God and his apostles, and say 
not: Three” (Q 4:171; see TRINITY; WORD 
OF GOD; SPEECH). 

Other prophets also brought such bayyinat 
to their own nations, alongside of revealed 
scriptures, but they were rejected (Q 3:184; 
35:25). Muhammad, too, has brought (un- 
specified) bayyindat to his people but they 
have discarded them as sheer magic (q.v.; 
Q 61:6). The term burhan, “proof,” is also 
used to signal what Muhammad has 
brought to his audience (Q 4:174). 

The listeners, however, not only reject the 
bayyinat but demand to receive a “sign” 
(aya) of their own choice (Q 2:118; 21:5, 
etc.). Often they request, for instance, 
to see an angel being sent down with 
Muhammad (Q 23:24; 25:7, etc.), or a trea- 
sure descending upon him (Q 11:12), or a 
fountain being made to gush forth from the 
earth for them (Q 17:90). The Qur'an re- 
sponds to such demands by asserting that 
God’s messengers can only produce signs 
with God’s permission (Q 40:78) and that 
they are just mortals (Q 14:11). They may 
even have wives and children (Q 13:38; see 
WIVES OF THE PROPHET; FAMILY OF THE 
PROPHET; PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE). Else- 
where it is stressed that they are merely 
humans (ryal) receiving revelation (e.g. 

Q 12:109; 16:43, etc.), and that they eat food 
and go about in the markets (q.v.; Q 25:20). 

But God may at times send a sign (aa) in 
response to a specific request. This was the 
case with the prophet Salih (q.v.) who was 
sent as a warner to Thamid (q.v.). They 
asked him for a sign, and he produced a 
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she-camel (naga). They were ordered to 
share their water with her at appointed 
intervals (Q 26:154-5) or, according to 
another version (Q 11:64), to leave her to 
pasture on God’s earth and not harm her. 
But Thamid slaughtered the she-camel 
(Q 11:65), for which reason God no longer 
sends signs on demand (Q 17:59). 
Nevertheless, Moses, too, brought a 
sign (aya) in response to the demand of 
Pharaoh (q.v.; Q 7:106; 26:31). The sign 
was that the rod of Moses was turned into 
a serpent and his hand became “white to 
the beholders.” The audience denied the 
double sign as evident magic (Q 7:107-9; 
26:31-4). But these two signs were given to 
Moses in advance, upon his first encounter 
with God (Q 20:17-23; 27:10-2; 28:31-2). 
They formed part of nine (not ten, as in 
the Hebrew Bible) signs which God gave to 
Moses and they are therefore not just ayat 
but rather ayat bayyinat (Q 17:101; cf. 28:36) 
as well as burhan, “proof” (Q 28:32). Else- 
where a list of all the signs, i.e. the calami- 


ties, is provided (Q 7:130-5; see PLAGUES). 


Prophets and scriptures 
The core of the prophetic revelation con- 
sists in revealed scriptures that are some- 
times (e.g. Q 3:184) referred to as zubur 
(sing. zabiir) or suhuf (sing. sahifa). The latter 
term signifies “scrolls” (q.v.), as, for exam- 
ple, in Q 87:19, in which the scrolls (suhuf) 
of Abraham and Moses are mentioned. 
The most frequent name for a revealed 
scripture is kvtab, namely, something written 
down, or simply a “book.” A kitab is always 
of high solemnity. It may stand for the 
written list of deeds which determines the 
destiny of all people on the day of resur- 
rection (e.g. Q 39:69) or the pre-existent 
divine book (see HEAVENLY BOOK) in which 
the pre-ordained law of God has been 
recorded. This is, at least, how Muslim 
exegetes explain the locution “book of 
God” in Q 33:6 (also Q 30:56), which, so 
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they hold, is identical with the “guarded 
tablet” (lawh mahfiz; see PRESERVED 
TABLET) mentioned in Q 85:22. ‘The 
Quran is said to have formed part of this 
tablet (Q 85:21), so that this revealed book 
is actually a reflection of a celestial text. 
Another locution which is taken to refer to 
the original celestial version of the uni- 
versal book is umm al-kitab mentioned in 

Q 43:4. Here it is stated that the Quran is 
in the umm al-kitab “with us, truly elevated, 
full of wisdom.” The exegetes maintain 
that it is another name for the tablet, the 
origin of all revealed books. 

The divine origin of the qur’anic revela- 
tion comes out in the idea that no one 
can alter God’s words as revealed to 
Muhammad: “Recite (udu) what has been 
revealed (ithiya) to you of the book of your 
lord; there is none who can alter his 
words...” (Q 18:27). God sent down the 
book to Muhammad without any “crook- 
edness” (%waj, Q 18:1), so that the revealed 
Quran has remained faithful to the origi- 
nal message of the divine book (see 
CORRUPTION; FORGERY; REVISION AND 
ALTERATION). In other words, the book was 
sent down to Muhammad “with the truth 
(bi-l-haqq)”’ (e.g. Q 39:2). It has also been 
sent down as a “blessed” (mubdarak) book 
(e.g. Q 621553 38:29) and as a book “con- 
formable” (mutashabth) in its various parts 
(Q 39:23). Not just the Quran but any 
other revealed book is of the same divine 
origin, for which reason the Qur'an rec- 
ognizes the authenticity of previous revela- 
tions, saying that previous messengers 
(rusul), too, brought their peoples “clear 
arguments (bayyinat), scriptures (zubur) and 
the illuminating book” (al-kitab al-munir, 

Q 35:25; see also Q 3:184; 57:25). 

Being an essential component of the pro- 
phetic message, the term Aztab often ap- 
pears side by side with the term nubuwwa, 
“prophethood,” and both are perceived as 
components of a divine legacy that runs 
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in a genealogical line of a chosen pedi- 
gree. Thus in Q 29:27, the prophethood 
(nubuwwa) and the book are said to have 
remained in the seed (dhurriyya) of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob. The same is said of 
the offspring of Noah and Abraham 

(Q 57:26). The book is therefore a divine 
legacy that God has bequeathed (awrathna) 
to whom he chose of his servants (Q 35:32). 
Of the previous prophets, Moses in par- 
ticular is mentioned as one to whom God 
gave the book (Q 2:87). His book is de- 
scribed as “a light and a guidance to the 
people” (Q 6:91). 

Apart from the term fab, previous scrip- 
tures are also mentioned by their individ- 
ual titles, such as the Torah (tawrat) of the 
Israelite prophets (Q 5:44), David’s Psalms 
(q.v.3 Zabiy, Q 4:163; 17:55) and Jesus’ 
Gospel (injil). About the latter it is stated 
that it was full of guidance and light 


(Q 5:46). 


The prophets and Muhammad 
The revelation of the book was a new 
experience for Muhammad (Q 42:52) and 
the Arabs (q.v.), too, never had messengers 
sent to them before him, nor had they any 
revealed books (cf. Q 34:44). This means 
that as an Arab, Muhammad did not have 
any genealogical relationship to the previ- 
ous prophets. The gap between him and 
them was also a chronological one, as is 
indicated in Q 5:19, in which it is stated 
that the qur’anic Prophet emerged “after a 
cessation (fatra) of the [mission of the] 
apostles (rusul)....” 

Nevertheless, the Qur'an quite easily 
includes Muhammad in the honorable 
group of prophets. The most straightfor- 
ward way to achieve this is simply to 
declare Muhammad to be “one of the 
apostles” (mina [-mursalina, e.g. Q 2:252). 
This universalized perception of Muham- 
mad’s mission leads to the conclusion 


that he is actually not the first of the 
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messengers (rusul) on earth (Q 46:9) and 
that apostles already passed away before 
him (Q 3:144). This means that 
Muhammad is a link in the same chain of 
prophets to which prophets like Jesus also 
belong. Before the latter other messengers 
had already passed away (Q 5:75). 

As for Muhammad’s own revealed book, 
the Qur'an, it is indeed an Arabic scripture 
(Q 12:2; 13:37) but is nevertheless perceived 
as closely related to previous scriptures. 
Time and again the Qur'an stresses that 
Muhammad’s book confirms, or verifies 
(musaddiq), what was revealed before it. For 
example, in Q 3:3-4 we read: “He has sent 
down to you the book with truth, verifying 
that which is before it, and he brought 
down the Torah and the Gospel afore- 
time....” This means that all scriptures 
represent identical links in the same suc- 
cessive chain of revelations. This idea re- 
curs in the qur’anic description of Jesus 
who is said to have verified the Torah that 
was revealed before him (Q 5:46). Since the 
Quran itself verifies the Torah as well as 
the Gospels, the Jews and the Christians 
alike, whom the Qur’an addresses as the 
“People of the Book” (q.v.), are com- 
manded on their part to believe in the 
Qur'an (Q 4:47; see also Q 2:41). 

The equality of all scriptures as links in 
the same successive chain of revelations 
entails that true believers are only those 
who believe in all the revealed books, with- 
out exception (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 
This idea, which is encountered already in 
the New ‘Testament (in Acts 24:14 Paul be- 
lieves in all things which are written in the 
Torah and in the books of the prophets), is 
stated explicitly several times. For example, 
Q 2:136 says: 


Say: We believe in God and [in] that which 
had been sent down to us, and [in] that 


which was revealed to Abraham and 
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Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob and the 
tribes, and [in] that which was given to 
Moses and Jesus, and [in] that which was 
given to the prophets from their lord, we 
do not make any distinction between any 


of them, and to him do we submit. 


The same is repeated in several other 
places in which it is stressed that true righ- 
teousness is based on belief in the previous 
prophets and in their books as well as in 
the angels and in the last day (e.g. Q 2:177, 
285; 4:136; see ESCHATOLOGY; FAITH). At 
the last judgment (q.v.) people will be asked 
about their belief in the messengers who 
had come to them (Q 28:65; 39:71). The 
previous revelations have remained rel- 
evant to the Muslims, as is implied in 

Q 3:194. Here an Islamic prayer is ad- 
dressed to God, imploring him to “grant 
us what you have promised us by your 
apostles.” 

The conviction that one should believe in 
all the revealed books means that one 
should also believe in Muhammad’s 
Quran. Therefore those who only believe 
in some books, like the Jews who denied 
the Quran, are not true believers and they 
are denounced in Q 2:85 as it is commonly 
understood. Moreover, the duty to believe 
in Muhammad’s own revelation has be- 
come the core of the religion of all proph- 
ets. This finds expression in the notion that 
God already commanded all the previous 
prophets to believe in Muhammad. In 
Q 3:81 we read: 


And when God made a covenant (mithaq) 
with the prophets: Surely, the book and the 
wisdom that I have given you — then an 
apostle comes to you verifying that which is 
with you, you must believe in him, and you 
must aid him. [God] said: “Do you affirm 
and accept my compact in this [matter]?” 
The [prophets] said: “We do affirm.” 
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[God] said: “Then bear witness, and I 
[too] am of the bearers of witness with 


” 


you. 


The exegetes explain that the apostle in 
whom the prophets are commanded to 
believe is Muhammad. The Arabian 
messenger of God has thus become the 
peak of the prophetic chain of revelations 
and this is also demonstrated in his title: 
“Seal (khatam) of the prophets” (Q 33:40). 

The prophets were not only required to 
believe in Muhammad, but some were also 
familiar with his titles, which were included 
in their own revealed scriptures. Thus in 
Q 7:157 it is stated that Muhammad was 
mentioned as a “gentile” (wmmi [q.v.]; see 
also ILLITERACY) in the Torah and the 
Gospel. Jesus, it is said in Q 61:6, an- 
nounced the appearance of an apostle who 
would come after him, his name being 
Ahmad. This quest for universal legitimacy 
is found already in the New Testament 
(Matt 2:23), where prophets predict that 
Jesus will be called the Nazarene. 

Since belief in Muhammad has always 
been at the core of the religion of the pre- 
vious prophets, it comes as no surprise that 
the Israelite prophets to whom the Torah 
was revealed are described as “those who 
were Muslims” (alladhina aslamii, Q 5:44). 
Furthermore, the religion that was en- 
joined upon the prophets was the same as 
the one given to the Muslims, a fact stated 
in Q 42:13: “He has enjoined upon you 
(shara‘a) for religion what he prescribed to 
Noah and that which we have revealed to 
you and that which we enjoined upon 
Abraham and Moses and Jesus....” 

The uniformity of the religion of the 
prophets, however, is abandoned in several 
passages in which Abraham’s religion is set 
apart from the rest of the prophets and a 
direct line is drawn between him and 


Muhammad. Such passages seem to have 
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been designed to highlight the Arabian 
identity of the quranic revelation and to 
dissociate its message from that of the 
Jewish and the Christian scriptures. The 
dissociation is achieved by insisting that 
Abraham was neither Jew nor Christian 
but rather a hanif(q.v.). As a hanif he has 
become a model for Muhammad, whom 
God commands to follow Abraham’s 
religion (Q 2:135; 4:125; 16:123, etc.; see also 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN). 


The scope of the prophetic mission 
The prophets are sent each to his own na- 
tion (umma) or people (qawm). This notion 
is expressed in verses asserting that each 
nation has its own prophets sent to it 
(Q 10:47; 16:36) and that every apostle was 
only sent “with the language (lisdn) of his 
people” (gawmthi, Q 14:4; see ARABIC 
LANGUAGE). Thus Moses, for example, says 
to his people (li-gawmihi) that he is God’s 
messenger to them (Q 61:5). Moreover, 
some prophets are described as the “broth- 
ers” of the peoples to whom they were sent 
(Q 26:106, 161, etc.; see BROTHER AND 
BROTHERHOOD). This is again an appropri- 
ate precedent for Muhammad, the Arabian 
prophet who has brought to his nation an 
Arabic Quran (e.g. Q 12:2). His Arabic 
Quran was revealed to him that he may 
warn “the mother of cities” (wmm al-qura, 
Q 42:7; see also Q 6:92), which is Mecca, 
according to the exegetes. 

But unlike the previous prophets, 
Muhammad appears in some other pas- 
sages as a universal prophet whose mission 
goes beyond ethnic boundaries. In Q 4:79 
he is said to have been sent “to mankind 
(ul-nads) as an apostle,” and in Q 21:107 he 
is sent with mercy “to the worlds (li- 
‘alamin).” His audience includes the jinn 
(q.v.3 Q 46:30), to whom messengers of 
their own kind were also sent (Q 6:130). 
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The aims of the prophetic mission 
The purpose for which the qur’anic 
prophet has been sent is to make God’s 
religion, i.e. Islam, prevail over all religions 
(Q 9:33; 48:28; 61:9). This may involve wag- 
ing war (q.v.) on the infidels, as is stated 
about the preceding prophets in Q 3:146: 
“And how many a prophet has fought 
(qatala), and with them were many wor- 
shippers of the lord; so the [prophets] did 
not become weak-hearted on account of 
what befell them in God’s way (see PATH 
OR WAy), nor did they weaken, nor did 
they abase themselves; and God loves the 
patient.” But in other qur’anic passages the 
religious campaign is based on preaching 
and is focused on the mere idea of mono- 
theism and on the refutation of polytheism 
(shirk). Several times the previous prophets 
are described as imploring their respective 
peoples to “serve nothing (alla ta‘budiu) but 
God...” (e.g. Q 41:14). God also tells 
Muhammad himself that this was the main 
mission of the prophets who were sent be- 
fore him (Q 21:25, etc.), and he himself says 
to his audience: “I am only a mortal like 
you; it is revealed to me that your God is 
one God, therefore follow the right way to 
him and ask his forgiveness; and woe to the 
polytheists” (waylun lil-mushrikina, Q 41:6; 
see also Q 18:110). 

On the other hand, the mission of the 
prophets has also a grimmer aspect, 
namely, to warn stubborn unbelievers of 
their fate in hell (see HELL AND HELLFIRE), 
in case they do not repent (see REPENT- 
ANCE AND PENANCE). But the warning usu- 
ally goes hand in hand with good tidings of 
paradise for those who believe. Thus 
Q 6:48, for example, asserts that God’s 
messengers were sent as “announcers of 
good news and givers of warning 
(mubashshirtna wa-mundhirina), then whoever 
believes and acts aright, they shall have no 
fear (q.v.), nor shall they grieve” (see Joy 
AND MISERY; see also Q 4:165; 18:56, etc.). 
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The same twofold message was entrusted 
to Muhammad (Q 33:45, 48:8). 

The messengers are not responsible for 
the success or failure of their message 
and the Qur'an repeatedly asserts that 
nothing is incumbent upon the apostles 
except a “plain delivery” (al-balagh al-mubin, 
e.g. Q 16:35). Furthermore, the apostles 
are not even capable of changing the fate 
awaiting the unbelievers: “It is not [fit] for 
the Prophet and those who believe that 
they should ask forgiveness (q.v.) for the 
polytheists, even though they should be 
near relatives (see KINSHIP), after it has be- 
come clear to them that they are inmates 
of the flaming fire” (Q 9:113; cf. 9:80, 84; 
see INTERCESSION). 

On the last judgment, believers and un- 
believers will realize that the apostles had 
spoken the truth about their respective fate 
in paradise or hell (Q 7:43, 53; 36:52). The 
prophets themselves will be present on the 
scene of judgment and will act as witnesses 
(shuhada’, sing. shahid) as to who is righteous 
and who is a sinner (e.g. Q 4:41; 7:6; 16:84, 
89; see WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING; SIN, 
MAJOR AND MINOR). But according to 
Q 5:109, the messengers will not dare testify 
and God himself will know what the peo- 
ple were doing. 

But mercy (q.v.; raima) is also a significant 
component of the prophetic message and 
emanates mainly from the guidance that is 
inherent in the revealed book. ‘This is 
stated in Q 16:89: “We have revealed the 
book to you explaining clearly everything, 
and a guidance (hudan) and mercy and 
good news for those who are Muslims.” 
Being the ultimate source of guidance, 
some prophets are occasionally described 
as imams (see IMAM) who guide the people 
by God’s command (Q 21:73) and their re- 
vealed book, too, is called “¢mam and 
mercy” (Q 11:17; 46:12). Guidance is 
achieved by the actual teaching of the 
book and therefore Muhammad is often 
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described as a messenger teaching “the 
book and the wisdom” (e.g. Q 2:129, 1515 
3:164). 

A prophet is not only a spiritual guide but 
a judge as well, whose adjudication is 
based on the revealed book. This was the 
case among the Jews for whom the proph- 
ets judged according to the revealed Torah 
(Q 5:445 2:213) and the same is said about 
Muhammad to whom God revealed the 
book “that you may judge between people 
by means of that which God has taught 


you” (Q 4:105; see JUDGMENT). 


The reception of the prophets 
The nations to whom prophets have been 
sent are expected to receive them with con- 
sent and obedience (q.v.). As Q 4:64 puts it: 
“And we did not send any apostle but that 
he should be obeyed (li-yuta‘a) by God’s 
permission....” But the prophets were re- 
ceived with anything but obedience. They 
were mocked (e.g. Q 15:11; see MOCKERY) 
and called liars (e.g. Q 3:184; 22:42; 23:44; 
35:25), and their message was denied 
(Q 11:59), and denounced as “medleys of 
dreams” (adghathu ahlam, Q 21:5). The 
prophets were rejected mainly on account 
of their being ordinary human beings 
(sing. bashar, e.g. Q 14:10; 17:945 36:15; 64:6), 
and were accused of being mere poets 
(sing. sha ir), magicians (sing. sahzr) and 
madmen (sing. majniin; e.g. Q 21:5; 51:52). 
Some of them were received with skeptical 
questions (Q 2:108), and above all, their 
audience expressed devotion to the tradi- 
tion of the ancestors (Q 43:23). 

Prophets have also suffered actual per- 
secution, such as the threat of expulsion 
(e.g. Q 14:13), and also death at the hands of 
their own peoples, as was the fate of the 
Israelite prophets (e.g. Q 2:61, 91). The suf- 
ferings of the previous prophets are re- 
counted to reassure Muhammad that his 
own distress resembles that of his precur- 
sors (See OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). As 
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stated in Q 41:43: “Nothing is said to you 
but what was said indeed to the apostles 
before you....”” Not only humankind but 
also the satans rose as enemies to the 
prophets. In Q 6:112, God says: “And thus 
did we make for every prophet an enemy 
(see ENEMIES), the satans from among 
humans and jinn....” Satan’s enmity is 
seen in this that he makes rebellion (q.v.) 
look attractive to nations to whom apostles 
were sent (Q 16:63). Rejection is met 

with retribution (see RETALIATION; VEN- 
GEANCE). Time and again the Qur’an 
describes how nations that disobeyed (see 
DISOBEDIENCE) their prophets were pun- 
ished by severe calamities, a motif recur- 
rent mainly in the “punishment stories” 
(q.v.). Rejection of messengers renders ret- 
ribution inevitable, as stated in Q 7:94: 
“And we did not send a prophet in a town 
but we overtook its people with distress and 
affliction in order that they might humble 
themselves.” The divine logic that comes 
out here is that God is enemy to anyone 
who is “the enemy of God and his angels 
and his apostles and Gabriel and Michael” 
(cf. Q 2:98). Retribution is the direct result 
of the fact that God has promised to pro- 
tect the prophets (cf. Q 14:47), and is 
defined as God’s way (sunna, q.v.) with re- 
spect to those who persecute the prophets 
(Q 17:76-7). Destruction is never arbitrary 
or unjust, and is only inflicted on towns 
that have been warned in advance by their 
prophets (Q 17:15; 28:59). The prophets and 
their close entourage are always saved from 


the collective disaster (Q 10:103, etc.). 


Stories of prophets 
Apart from general declarations about the 
prophets, the Qur’an provides stories about 
individual ones (see NARRATIVES). These 
stories always form part of the discourse 
between God and Muhammad. God tells 
Muhammad about them or requests 
Muhammad to tell his audience about 
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them. This literary structure (see LITERARY 
STRUCTURES OF THE QUR'AN) stems from 
the idea that the prophetic revelation 
experienced by the previous prophets is 

the same as that of Muhammad and that 
all of them are sent to fulfil the same mis- 
sion among humankind. Therefore, the 
allusions to the previous prophets are 
essentially designed to provide a legitimiz- 
ing as well as an encouraging precedent for 
Muhammad’s own prophetic challenge. 
Many of the stories draw on biblical 
themes. Some appear in a condensed form, 
while others, such as those of Abraham, 
Moses, and Jesus, are given in elaborate 
detail and even with subtle revisions of the 
biblical accounts. Elements not known 
from the Bible appear mainly in the pun- 
ishment stories. 

The Qur'an itself is aware of the affinity 
between the stories about the prophets and 
the biblical literature, for which reason the 
Jews and the Christians are called upon to 
confirm the truth of the quranic allusions 
to the previous prophets. This is at least 
how Muslim exegetes explain the meaning 
of Q 16:43 (see also Q 21:7) which says: 
“And we did not send before you any but 
humans to whom we sent revelation, so ask 
the people of the reminder if you do not 
know.” The exegetes say that the “people 
of the reminder” (ahi al-dhikr) are scholars 
(see SCHOLAR) well versed in the Torah and 
the Gospel, which means that they know 
best about the history of the prophets from 
their own scriptures. 

“Reminder” is also the label used for the 
quranic stories about the prophets which 
Muhammad recites to his audience, as with 
the story of Dhi 1-Qarnayn (Q 18:83; see 
ALEXANDER). Nevertheless, the term is also 
the name of the entire revelation (Q 16:44, 
etc.), probably because it alludes quite fre- 
quently to stories of past generations. In 
fact, the injunction udhkur fi -kitab, “men- 
tion in the book,” is frequently used in 
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passages prompting the qur’anic Prophet 
to remind the audience of stories about 
previous prophets (Q 19:16, 41, etc.). 
Narrative units about prophets, which 
Muhammad is expected to recite, are also 
called naba’ (pl. anba’), “report, tidings” 
(see NEws). For example, the Prophet is 
instructed to recite (wélu) the naba’ of the 
two sons of Adam (Q 5:27; see CAIN AND 
ABEL), the naba’ of Noah (Q 10:71) and of 
Abraham (Q 26:69). These units are also 
being “related” (naqussu) to him upon be- 
ing revealed (Q 7:101; 11:100, 120; 18:13; 
20:99). They are also referred to as anba’ 
al-ghayb, “stories of the unseen” because 
they happened long ago and the Prophet 
did not witness them in person (Q 3:44, of 
Mary; Q 11:49, of Noah; Q 12:102, of 
Joseph). The information labeled as 
naba’/anba’ is imparted to Muhammad “to 
strengthen your heart therewith” (Q 11:120) 
as well as to teach the audience the bitter 
lesson of disbelief and disobedience which 
already led ancient towns to destruction 
(Q 7:101; 9:70; see GEOGRAPHY). But the 
listeners are not responsive, and they dis- 
card the quranic message as “tales (asalir) 
of the ancients” (al-awwalina, Q 16:24). 
The list of prophets mentioned in the 
Quran is not complete, in the sense that 
some of them were left out on purpose. 
This is stated in Q 40:78 (see also Q 4:164): 
“And certainly we sent apostles before you: 
there are some of them of whom we re- 
lated (qgasasna) to you and there are others 
of whom we have not related (lam naqsus) 
to you....” The exegetes explain that the 
prophets were too numerous to mention, 
and according to some, God sent 8,000 
prophets, 4,000 of whom were Israelites. 


Prophets in extra-qur’anic sources 
The prophets form an essential element in 
the Islamic perception of the past and they 
are treated not only in the Qur'an but also 
in hadith collections (see HADITH AND THE 
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QUR'AN) as well as in historiographical 
works (see HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN). 
Compilers of hadith dedicated special sec- 
tions (Aitabs) to traditions about them, one 
of the earliest examples being al-Bukhart’s 
(d. 256/870) Sahih, in which the kitab no. 60 
is called: ahadith al-anbiya,, “Traditions 
about the prophets.” There are also in- 
dependent collections of traditions about 
the prophets; perhaps the best known is 
al-Tha‘labr’s (d. 427/1035) ‘Ara%s al-majalis 
or Qisas al-anbwya’. 

The interest in the prophets taken by 
Muslims was focused on the need to define 
the relationship between Muhammad and 
the previous prophets, which signaled the 
relationship between the Islamic umma and 
the non-Muslim communities (see GoM- 
MUNITY AND SOGIETY IN THE QUR'AN). 
Many of the traditions place Muhammad 
over and above the rest of the prophets. 
For example, one tradition states that 
the lords of the prophets are five and 
Muhammad is the lord of the five: Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus and Muhammad. 
This statement was circulated as a tradi- 
tion of the Companion Abi Hurayra 
(Hakim, Mustadrak, i, 54.6; see COMPANIONS 
OF THE PROPHET). On the other hand, 
there are also traditions in which the status 
of the prophets is in no way inferior to that 
of Muhammad (cf. Andrae, Person, 245 £; 
Wensinck, Muslim creed, 113 f.). In one of 
these traditions, Muhammad prohibits the 
believers to say that he was better than 
Moses (Bukhari, Sahih, ii, 158 [44:1]). Even 
a less prominent prophet like Jonah was 
not inferior to Muhammad, as is indicated 
in Muhammad’s reported utterance: “No 
prophet is allowed to say: ‘I am better than 
Jonah the son of Amittai’” (Aba Dawid, 
li, 521 [39.13]). Such traditions seem to 
have been designed to retain the qur’anic 
idea that one should not make any dis- 
tinction among God’s prophets and 


messengers. 
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The historiographical sources also retain 
the quranic idea that all the prophets 
represent links in a universal chain of 
successive revelations. But there is no 
agreement about where this chain begins. 
In some traditions, the first person ever to 
be sent by God to warn his people is Noah 
(Tabart, Ta’rikh, i, 183-4). Enoch, too, is 
described as a prophet in traditions iden- 
tifying him with Idris, who is said to have 
been the first man to whom prophecy was 
given (Ibn Hisham, i, 3.). Alternately, 
Enoch/Idris is said to have been the first to 
be sent as a prophet after Adam (Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabagat, i, 40, 54). In another tradition, 
Seth is the first prophet after Adam (Ibn 
Qutayba, Ma ‘Grif, 26) and Adam himself, so 
a tradition tells us on the authority of no 
other than Muhammad, was the first 
prophet God sent (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat, i, 32, 
54). Chus, Adam and Muhammad became 
the two ends of the universal chain of 
prophets. This correlation between them 
has been noted in a tradition of the 
Yemenite scholar Wahb b. Munabbih 
(d. 110/728) on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas 
(d. ca. 68/686). Wahb declares that Adam 
was the first of God’s messengers and 
Muhammad the last (Ibn Qutayba, 

Ma anf, 26). 

Islamic historiography has understood 
the prophets as bearers of a successive 
religious legacy that is being passed on 
from generation to generation in a heredi- 
tary line. The earliest description of the 
transmission of the prophetic legacy from 
generation to generation is found in pas- 
sages quoted by al-Tabart (d. 310/923) in 
his famous History (Ta rikh al-rusul wa-l- 
mulik) from Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/768). The 
latter was one of the first systematic bi- 
ographers of Muhammad (see sIRA AND 
THE QuR AN). Most of Ibn Ishaq’s material 
about the prophets is derived from Jewish 
sources whom Ibn Ishaq often calls “peo- 
ple of the first book” (ahl al-kitab al-awwal), 
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ie. the Torah (e.g. Tabari, Ya’7kh, i, 
139-40). Ibn Ishaq describes how the 
various prophets, beginning with Adam, 
bequeathed their religious legacy and 
administrative authority (q.v.) to their 
descendants. They appointed them to be 
their heirs (wasi) and put them in charge 
of their subjects. The legacy included 
revealed scriptures (sahifa), which were 
handed down from generation to 
generation. Each bearer was considered 
as God’s chosen leader upon earth, and 
defended the sacred legacy against change 
and corruption. Such perception of the 
role of the antediluvian ancestors is dis- 
cernible already in Flavius’ Antiquities 
(for details see Rubin, Prophets and 
progenitors). 

Ibn Ishaq describes the course of the leg- 
acy till Noah, but does not delineate an 
uninterrupted hereditary legacy during the 
generations between Noah and Abraham. 
The reason seems to be that Abraham is 
regarded as opening a new era, being a 
believer born to pagan ancestors who 
could not act as bearers of any legacy of 
righteousness. Al-Tabari himself has re- 
corded traditions from other sources that 
mention the transmission of the legacy 
through later generations of Israelite 
prophets. They describe, for example, the 
transition of the wasiyya from Jacob to 
Joseph and from Joseph to Judah his 
brother (Tabart, Ja’rikh, i, 413). A detailed 
description of a successive authority run- 
ning along the generations since Adam, 
and continued through the Israelites, is 
provided by the Shi7 author al-Ya‘qibi 
(d. 283/897; see SHI'ISM AND THE QUR’AN). 
His Zavkh abounds with quotations from 
the Bible and other Jewish and Christian 
sources, and they form the axis around 
which his account of pre-Islamic history 
revolves. Some further traditions focus 
on individual links in the universal chain, 


for example, David and Solomon, who 
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constituted the first links in the house 

of David. A tradition recorded in the 
Mustadrak by al-Hakim al-Naysabtirt 

(d. 405/1014) relates that God chose David 
to be his prophet and messenger and he 
gathered for him light and wisdom and 
revealed to him the zabir (the Psalms), add- 
ing it to the scriptures already revealed to 
previous prophets. When David was about 
to die, God commanded him to bequeath 
the light of God (niir Allah), as well as the 
hidden and the revealed knowledge (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING), to his son 
Solomon, and so he did (Hakim, Mustadrak, 
li, 587). 

Muslims paid special attention to the 
relationship between the last Israelite 
prophet, namely Jesus, and Muhammad. 
Chronologically speaking, Jesus was the 
closest Israelite prophet to Muhammad 
and this temporal closeness was under- 
stood in Islam as a blood relationship. This 
is the intent of a tradition transmitted by 
one of the Prophet’s Companions, Abi 
Hurayra (d. 57/677), in which Muhammad 
declares: “I am the closest person (awla 
l-nas) to Jesus the son of Mary in this world 
and in the world to come.” When asked 
how this could be, the Prophet went on, 
explaining: “The prophets are brothers 
born to fellow-wives (“allat), i.e. their moth- 
ers are various and their religion is the 
same. There is no prophet between me and 
him” (Ibn Hibban, Sahih, xiv, no. 6194). 
The prophets are likened here to sons of 
the same father by various mothers. ‘The 
father stands for the one unchanging re- 
ligion of God that unites them all and this 
makes them brothers in the same religion. 
Among them Jesus and Muhammad are 
the closest pair. Their various mothers, so 
it was explained by some Muslim scholars, 
represent their various types of sharv‘a, i.e. 
the distinctive religious laws which differ 
from one monotheistic community to the 


other (Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bari, vi, 354). 
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Just as Muhammad was said to have been 
the closest person to Jesus, he was also pre- 
sented as the closest one to Moses. This 
comes out in traditions recounting the his- 
tory of the ‘Ashtira’ day (see FASTING; 
ATONEMENT). In some of these traditions a 
relationship between this day and the 
Jewish Day of Atonement is implied. It is 
related that when Muhammad came to 
Medina after his emigration (hira) from 
Mecca, he found out that the Jews of that 
city used to fast on the day of ‘Ashtira’. He 
asked them to tell him the reason for that 
and they told him that this day was a holi- 
day because on it God delivered the 
Children of Israel from their enemies and 
therefore Moses had fasted on this day. 
Then Muhammad said to the Jews: “I am 
more worthy of Moses than you are” (ana 
ahaqqu bi-Musa minkum) and thereupon he 
started to fast on the day of ‘Ashira’ and 
ordered the Muslims to follow suit (e.g. 
Bukhari, Sahih, 11, 57 [30.69]). This means 
that the Islamic wmma rather than the Jews 
are the most authentic bearers of the leg- 
acy of Moses. 

In further traditions the concept of the 
unchanging divine legacy that transmi- 
grates through the generations from Adam 
to Muhammad has been combined with 
the idea of Muhammad’s pre-existence (for 
which see Rubin, Pre-existence). The suc- 
cessive legacy has been identified with 
Muhammad’s own pre-existent entity. The 
prophets have thus become mere vessels 
carrying the pre-existent Muhammad. 
Traditions reflecting this notion can easily 
be identified by recourse to the commen- 
taries on Q 26:219. This verse deals with 
the Prophet’s movement (taqgallub) among 
those who prostrate themselves (al-sqdin, 
see BOWING AND PROSTRATION). A tradi- 
tion of Ibn ‘Abbas as recorded by Ibn 
Sa‘d (d. 230/845) says that the Qur'an 
speaks here about the transmigration of 
Muhammad “from prophet to prophet and 
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from prophet to prophet, till God brought 
him forth as a prophet” (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 
1, 25; cf. Rubin, Pre-existence, 80 with 
note 78). 


Shits, Umayyads and prophets 
The notion of a universal chain of proph- 
ets bearing a successive divine legacy was 
adapted to the specific needs of various 
groups who vied for predominance in 
Islamic society (see POLITICS AND THE 
QuR’AN). Each group tried to gain for its 
leaders recognition as Muhammad's ex- 
clusive heirs, from whom they inherited the 
universal legacy that had reached him 
from the previous prophets. Among these 
groups the best known are the Shris. They 
have developed the doctrine according to 
which the line of transmission was con- 
tinued after Muhammad through their 
own imams. The latter were described as 
legatees of the prophets and as bearers of 
a divine light that they had inherited from 
the prophets. ‘This doctrine was designed 
to establish the status of the Shit imams as 
agents of divine inspiration and guidance 
(for details see Rubin, Prophets and 
progenitors). 

The Umayyad caliphs (see CALIPH), too, 
considered themselves links in a chosen 
pedigree originating in the biblical 
prophets. ‘Their views on this claim are 
revealed in a letter sent to the garrison 
cities on behalf of the Umayyad caliph 
Walid II (x. bet. 125-6/743-4) concerning 
the designation of his successors (for details 
see Crone and Hinds, God’s caliph, 26-8; 
Rubin, Prophets and caliphs). 


Quranic prophets and modern scholarship 
Modern scholars have tried to detect an 
evolution in the qur’anic prophetology, 
which they reconstructed according to the 
assumed chronology of revelation (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN; OCCASIONS 
OF REVELATION; POST-ENLIGHTENMENT 
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ACADEMIC STUDY OF THE QUR’AN). The 
“punishment stories,” for example, have 
been explained as reflecting Muhammad’s 
situation in Mecca, before the hyra, the 
emigration (q.v.) to Medina (q.v.), when he 
suffered rejection. The description in these 
stories of the rejection of previous proph- 
ets was interpreted as designed to encour- 
age Muhammad during this difficult 
period (Tottoli, Biblical prophets, 7). The idea 
of one religion common to all prophets as 
well as the notion of the religion of Abra- 
ham, was explained as stemming from the 
polemical encounter with the Jews of 
Medina (‘Tottoli, Biblical prophets, 8-9; see 
JEWS AND JupAIsM). The usage of the 
terms rasiil and nabi was also connected 
with Muhammad’s life and it was argued 
that Muhammad began to use nadi as his 
own epithet only during the later Medinan 
period (Tottoli, Biblical prophets, 74-5). In 
view, however, of doubts expressed by 
some scholars who have been of the opin- 
ion that not all parts of the scripture stem 
from Muhammad’s own time, the history 
of the link between the qur’anic prophetol- 
ogy and Muhammad’s personal experience 


is no longer clear. 
Uri Rubin 
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Prosperity see WEALTH 


Prostitution see ADULTERY AND 
FORNICATION; SLAVES AND SLAVERY; SEX 
AND SEXUALITY 


Prostration see BOWING AND 
PROSTRATION 


Protection 


Shielding from injury or destruction. The 
Quran uses a variety of different Arabic 
words for “protection,” with meanings that 
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can shade into “defense,” “security,” 
“guarding,” or “preservation.” Numerous 
verses refer to God protecting the faithful 
(see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), to the absence 
of protection for evil-doers (see EVIL 
DEEDS) against God’s wrath (see ANGER), or 
to people protecting themselves or others 
from a variety of evils (see GOOD AND 
EVIL). The Arabic roots under consider- 
ation here are “w-dh, h-f-z, <s-m, w-q-), 
w-l-y (see GLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE), m-n- 
j-w-%, -m-n and h-y-m-n. 

Five of the ninety-nine beautiful names 
of God (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES) 
come under the broad meaning of “protec- 
tor”: al-mu’min, “author of safety and 
security” (Q 59:23; cf. Tabart, Tafsir; Tust, 
Tibyan; Baydawi, Anwar; Zamakhshari, 
Kashshaf, ad loc.; Razi, Lawami, 189; see 
also Gimaret, Noms, 359-61 for further 
glosses of this name); al-muhaymin, “protec- 
tor and guardian” (Q 59:23; cf. 5:48, where 
the same word 1s applied to the book re- 
vealed to Muhammad; see Gimaret, Woms, 
361-3); hafiz, “preserver” (Q 11:57; 34:213 
42:6; see Gimaret, Noms, 270-1); 
al-wali, “patron” (Q 42:28; cf. Gimaret, 
Noms, 323-6; Nwyia, Exégése, 114-5); and 
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mani‘, “he who repels those things detri- 
mental to his creation” (q.v.; cf: Gimaret, 
Noms, 335-6). This last-mentioned is one of 
the ninety-nine names that are not explic- 
itly recorded in the Qur'an itself (all 
English renderings are per Stade’s transla- 
tions of al-Ghazali). 

God is the only protector and protects 
everything (cf. Q 2:286; 3:150; 6:51, 62; 
8:40} 11:57; 13:11; 18:44, and many more), 
while he himself has no need of a protec- 
tor (Q 23:88). God protects the heavens 
from every satan (Q 15:17; 37:7; cf 21:32; 
see DEVIL) and protects the believers 
(Q 46:31-2; 47:11), while the righteous will 
be in a position of security, protected from 
hell (Q 44:51, among others; see HELL AND 
HELLFIRE). God has protected the Qur’an 
from corruption (Q 15:9); the Qur'an is in a 
guarded tablet (Q 85:22; see PRESERVED 
TABLET) and itself guards earlier revela- 
tions (Q 5:48; see REVELATION AND INSPI- 
RATION). God set guardians over people or 
souls (Q 6:61; 82:10; 86:4; see GUARDIAN- 
sHIP), protected Moses (q.v.) from the peo- 
ple of Pharoah (q.v.; Q 40:45), guarded the 
devils who worked for Solomon (q.v.; 

Q 21:82), and will protect Muhammad 
against unbelievers (Q 5:67; see OPPOSITION 
TO MUHAMMAD). God also provided hu- 
mankind with shirts to protect them from 
the heat (see HOT AND COLD; CLOTHING) 
and coats of mail to protect them in battle 
(Q 16:81; see INSTRUMENTS; FIGHTING). 

While God protects the believers, for the 
unbelievers there is no protector from God 
and his wrath, both in this world and on 
the day of judgment (Q 13:34, 373 21:433 
40:21, 33; 67:28; 72:22, among others; see 
LAST JUDGMENT; REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT). Noah’s (q.v.) rebellious son sought 
protection in vain from the flood on a 
mountain (Q 11:43), while fortresses did not 
protect the Jewish tribe (see Jews AND 
yupatsm) of Bani |-Nadir (see Napir, 
BANU AL-) after the battle of Uhud (q.v; cf. 
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Q 59:2). The Qur'an tells of people who 
erroneously sought protection in jinn (q.v.; 
Q 72:6) and people of the towns who re- 
jected the prophets but who nonetheless 
mistakenly believed themselves secure from 
God’s wrath (Q 7:98-9; see PUNISHMENT 
STORIES; PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). 

People need protection against their own 
inner weaknesses as well as against others. 
People who sought protection against their 
own weaknesses include Noah, who sought 
protection from asking God for something 
of which he had no knowledge (Q 11:47; see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING), Joseph (q.v.), 
who sought protection from being unjust 
(Q 12:79; see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE) and 
Moses (q.v.), who sought protection from 
being ignorant (Q 2:67; see IGNORANCE). 
People can also be protected from their 
own avarice (q.v.; Q 59:9; 64:16). People 
who sought protection from God against 
Satan and others include Joseph, who 
sought protection from the sexual tempta- 
tions of the Egyptian’s wife (Q 12:23) and 
Moses, who sought protection from the 
arrogant people (Q 40:27; see ARROGANCE} 
PRIDE). Mary’s (q.v.) mother sought protec- 
tion for Mary and her offspring (Q 3:36), 
while Mary sought protection from sexual 
defilement (cf. Q 19:18; see SEX AND SEX- 
vALITy). The Qur'an enjoins Muhammad 
to seek protection from the suggestions of 
Satan (cf. Q 7:200; 23:97-8; 41:36) anda 
variety of evils (Q 113:1-2; 114:1-4) and to 
seek protection with God from the ac- 
cursed Satan when beginning to recite the 
Quran (Q 16:98), a practice that, in gen- 
eral, Muslims to this day have followed (see 
REGITATION OF THE QUR'AN; RITUAL AND 
THE QURAN). 

The Qur'an also provides examples of 
how people are responsible for protecting 
themselves. The faithful are to guard their 
prayers (Q 2:238; see PRAYER) and oaths 
(q.v.3 Q 5:89), while women are to protect 
their modesty (q.v.; Q 4:34). People also can 
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guard others in the course of ordinary 
social relations, as when Joseph’s brothers 
pledged to protect Joseph and Benjamin 
(q.V.5 Q 12:11-2, 63, 65; see BROTHER AND 
BROTHERHOOD). At a time when Muham- 
mad may be defeated by his opponents, 
hypocrites (see HYPOCRITES AND HYPO- 
CRISY) may claim to have protected the 
unbelievers from the believers (Q 4:141), 
while Muhammad can grant protection to 
idolators who seek it from him (Q 9:6; see 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; GOMMUNITY 
AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). The Qur'an 
also emphasizes that Muhammad was sent 
as a messenger, not as a guardian (Q 4:80, 
among others). Nor are sinners guardians 
of the righteous (Q 83:33; see SIN, MAJOR 
AND MINOR), 


Robert Schick 
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Provision — see susTENANCE 


Provocation 


An arousal of anger by words or deeds. 
Provocation consists of manifesting disdain 
for individuals or their values and 1s always 
characterized by a certain degree of un- 
fairness. Instead of attempting to come to 
terms with a contentious issue between 
conflicting parties, an act of provocation 
aims at stirring up the opponents’ emo- 
tions and leading them to an ill-considered 


reaction. In order for an action to qualify 
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as a provocation, at least one of two condi- 
tions must be met: an underlying intention 
to provoke and a consequent feeling of 
anger. If both conditions are fulfilled, the 
provocation is successful; if only the first, it 
is a failure; if only the second, the provoca- 
tion is unintentional. It follows, then, that 
merely describing a particular behavior or 
citing a potentially provocative statement 
does not suffice to identify an act as a 
provocation. Additional information about 
the thoughts and emotions of the parties 
involved is needed. It is necessary to keep 
these initial considerations in mind, as we 


turn to the question of provocation in the 


Quran. 


Provoking opponents 
Many qur’anic passages evoke an atmo- 
sphere of polemics (see POLEMIC AND 
POLEMICAL LANGUAGE) with reference to 
both the behavior and the utterances of 
the adversaries of God’s messengers (see 
MESSENGER; OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD) 
and of the believers (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF). Except in the case of Pharaoh 
(q.v.) and the enigmatic Abt Lahab (q.v.) in 
Q 111, these adversaries are not identified 
by proper names (see ENEMIES; OPPOSITION 
TO MUHAMMAD). Rather, there are several 
general designations for oppositional 
groups. The opponents of the pre-Islamic 
prophets are mostly referred to with ethnic 
names like ‘Ad (q.v.), Thamid (q.v.), 
“Children of Israel” (q.v.), or “people of 
Noah (q.v.).” The adversaries of the actual 
quranic preaching, however, are mainly 
labeled in terms of religion, as the “People 
of the Book” (q.v.; ahi al-kitab), Jews and 
Christians (see JEWS AND JUDAISM; 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), hypocrites 
(mundafiqun; see HYPOCRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY), disbelievers (kajfirtin) and idol- 
aters (mushrikiin; see IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). 


But for the most part, the adversaries’ 
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identities are veiled in anonymity. Never- 
theless, they are vividly present in the text 
in the rich vocabulary used to describe 
their words and deeds. They “dispute” 
(jadala, e.g. Q 6:25; 22:68; see DEBATE AND 
DISPUTATION), “oppose” (hddda, e.g. Q 9:63; 
58:5), “make a breach” (shaqqa, e.g. Q 4:115; 
8:13), “transgress” (2 tadd, e.g. Q 3:1123 5:78), 
“turn away” (a vada, e.g. Q 18:57; 54:2), 
“revile” (sabba, Q 6:108), “defame” (lamaza, 
e.g. Q 9:58, 79), “contrive” (kdda, e.g. 

Q 7:1953 77:39), “plot” (makara, e.g. Q 6:123; 
35:10), “forge a lie [against God]” (¢flara 
l-kadhiba, e.g. Q 29:68; 61:7), “lie” (kadhaba, 
€.g. Q 2:10; 39:32); “cry lies” (kadhdhaba, e.g. 
Q 35:25; 83:12), “grow arrogant” (estakbara, 
e.g. Q 6:93; 37:35), “mock” (istahza ‘a, e.g. 

Q 9:65; 2:14), “deride” (sakhira, e.g. Q 6:10; 
9:79), “laugh” (dahika, e.g. Q 23:110; 83:29), 
“chatter” (khdda, e.g. Q 6:68; 9:69), “play” 
(la ‘iba, e.g. Q 9:65; 43:83), etc. It is further 
asserted in the Qur'an that both the earlier 
and the contemporary adversaries share 
the same hostile attitude, as can be seen in 
verses like Q 6:10: “Messengers indeed 
were mocked at before you” (cf. Q 6:34, 
148; 10:39; 13:32; 22:42; 34:34; 35:4, 25; 
2:108, etc.; see MOCKERY). 

As strife is considered to be demon- 
inspired (e.g. Q 6:121; 7:200; 17:53; see 
DEVIL; GORRUPTION), the Prophet and the 
believers are repeatedly exhorted not to get 
involved in polemical disputes with their 
opponents. Instead, they are ordered to 
turn away from their enemies (e.g. Q 6:68; 
28:55), to “repel with that which is fairer” 
(Q 41:34; cf. 13:22; 28:545 17:53) and to 
“dispute with them in the better way” 

(Q 16:125; cf. 29:46). The adversaries, how- 
ever, must bear the consequences of their 
behavior. This holds true in the case of the 
divine punishment of wicked peoples in 
former times (e.g. Q 36:30-1; 4.0:4-5; see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES; GENERATIONS), as 


well as of the condemnation of the sinners 


at the end of days (e.g. Q 45:34-53 70:42-4; 
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see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). 

‘Two concepts describe the relation be- 
tween behavior and consequences. On 
the one hand, there seems to be a falio- 
like automatism installed by God (see 
RETALIATION). This is indicated by for- 
mulations like: “They shall be encom- 
passed (haqa) by that at which they 
mocked” (Q 11:83 cf. 6:10; 16:34, etc.; see 
also Q 2:81; 3:117; 30:9; 83:14), and by pas- 
sages assuring that just as the adversaries 
deride, plot, contrive and mock, so does 
God (e.g. Q 2:14-53 92793 27:50-15 52:42). On 
the other hand, since their behavior is said 
to arouse God’s “wrath” (ghadab, e.g. 
Q 16:106; 42:16; see ANGER) and “hate” 
(maqt, €.. Q 35:39; 40:35), this behavior 1s, 
in the first place, clearly understood as a 
provocation of God (cf. Q 6:33: “It is not 
you they cry lies to, but the evildoers — it 
is the signs of God that they deny”). Thus, 
the punishments inflicted upon the oppo- 
nents appear as God’s reaction to this 
provocation, as his “revenge” (inligam, e.g. 
Q 3:45 14:47; See VENGEANCE). The integra- 
tion of the notion of God’s wrath into a 
pattern of disobedience (q.v.) and retribu- 
tion is familiar in the biblical tradition, too 
(e.g. Num 11:1; Deut 1:34; Rom 2:5; Rev 16:1). 
R. Otto (Das Heilige, 21 f£.) explained it as a 
rationalization of the mystertum tremendum, 
the basic experience of the awe-inspiring 
god (cf. Q 8:12; 33:26; 39:23). Nevertheless, 
the anthropopathism inherent in this no- 
tion was to become a challenge for later 
Muslim scholars, who debated particularly 
about the nature of God’s wrath and its 
compatibility with his mercy (q.v.; cf. the 


quranic commentaries ad Q 1:7). 


The polemic passages 
The opponents are not only characterized 
by the above-mentioned vocabulary, they 
are also described as uttering criticism, 


challenges, invectives and the like, directed 
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against the messenger and his message. 
These citations appear in direct discourse, 
introduced by the verb “to say” (gala). The 
opponents’ utterances are then followed 
by or imbedded in statements that contain 
the appropriate answers, retorts, warnings 
(see WARNER), etc. If the opponents cited 
belong to the past, it is usually the mes- 
sengers who were sent to them at the time 
who reply (e.g. Noah at Q 7:59 £; Had 
[q.v.] at Q 7:65 f.). For the polemics di- 
rected at Muhammad, however, the an- 
swering statements either have no 
introduction, in which case the heavenly 
voice speaks directly without a mediator 
(e.g. Q 44:14; 51:52; 68:15-6), or they are 
introduced by the imperative “say” (qul). 
This imperative, which occurs more than 
300 times, is one of the most puzzling fea- 
tures of the qur’anic style (see LANGUAGE 
AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN; RHETORIC AND 
THE QURAN; LITERARY STRUCTURES OF 
THE QUR'AN). It can be argued, however, 
that its main function is to introduce the 
figure of a prophet into a text whose fun- 
damental literary character seems rather to 
preclude this (see NARRATIVES). That is to 
say, the Quran basically belongs to the 
genre of anonymous religious literature. It 
is not an historical account of the life and 
times of a prophet; there is no biographi- 
cal framework providing information 
about the circumstances of the revelation 
(see OGGASIONS OF REVELATION). Not even 
the title of the scripture, namely al-qur an 
al-karim or quran karim, bears any attribu- 
tion to its recipient (see NAMES OF THE 
QuR’AN). Furthermore, aside from the po- 
lemical passages, God is referred to 
throughout in either the first person 
(mostly plural, sometimes singular, e.g. 
Q 2:40-1; 13:32; 22:48; 32:13) or in the third 
person. This implies that it is either he, or 
some angelic messenger (see ANGEL), 
speaking (the latter is the case even in the 
first person plural at Q 19:64; perhaps also 
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Q 30:35; 37:164-6). This literary form car- 
ries a strong claim of authority, as it sug- 
gests simultaneously a divine origin and 
a genuine transmission of the text. Any 
human recipient is reduced thereby to a 
mere mouthpiece who remains hidden 
behind the message — an effect which 
finds its precise expression in the Islamic 
dogma of revelation (see CREEDS; THEO- 
LOGY AND THE QUR'AN). Seen against this 
background, the imperative “say” can be 
considered a literary device used to root 
the idea of a divinely-inspired prophet in a 
document that is otherwise characterized 
as an unmediated revelation. 

The formal nucleus of the polemic pas- 
sages is the pattern “(they) say: ... say 
(you): ...” (qali/yaqilina ... qul, e.g. Q 2:80; 
10:20; 17:49-51). This pattern is frequently 
modified by adding further answers and 
comments (e.g. Q 3:73-43 6:148-51; 34:22), 
as well as by rearranging its elements into 
qul ... yaqilina (e.g. Q 23:84 f; cf. 29:63). 
The polemical passages thus formed deal 
mainly with two issues: questions of belief 
on the one hand, and the legitimacy of the 
prophet on the other (see LIE; INFORMANTS; 
IMPECCABILITY). Doctrinal issues that are 
defended against the adversaries’ conten- 
tions and denials include such themes as 
the notion of true monotheism, God’s om- 
nipotence and omniscience (see POWER 
AND IMPOTENCE) and the truth of escha- 
tological events (see ESCHATOLOGY) — the 
bodily resurrection (q.v.), the last judgment 
(q.v.) and the eternal punishment in hell 
(see HELL AND HELLFIRE) or the reward in 
paradise (q.v.; e.g. Q 2:80; 4:78; 5:17; 10:18, 
48-51; 11:7-8; 13:53 17:49-525 21:3-45 
27:67-72; 34:33 36:78-9; 39:38). Refutation 
of the teachings of the Jews and Chris- 
tians, the “People of the Book” (cf. 1.e. 

Q 2:80, 94, 111; 5:18-9; 10:68-9, etc.), 
belongs to this category as well. 

In respect to the legitimacy of the 
Prophet, the polemical passages discuss 
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criteria of credibility and conceptions of 
pseudo-prophecy (see MusAYLIMA). Most 
prominent is the opponents’ call for signs 
(q.v.3 Ql, sing. aya): “The unbelievers say, 
‘Why has a sign not been sent down upon 
him from his lord?’” (Q 13:7; cf. 2:118; 6:37, 
109; 10:20; 13:27, etc.). Verses like Q 6:124 
(“They said, ‘We will not believe until we 
are given the like of what God’s messen- 
gers were given”; cf. Q 21:5) or the short 
list in Q 17:90-3 show that “signs” 

can be understood to mean miracles 
(q.v.). The unbelievers demand that revela- 
tion (see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION), 
too, should be accompanied by miracles 
like theophany (q.v.; Q 2:118; 17:92), the 
appearance of angels (e.g. Q 23:24; 25:21), 
the Prophet’s ascension (q.v.) to heaven 
(Q 17:93; cf. 6:35; 52:38) or the sending 
down of “a book (q.v.) on parchment” 

(Q 6:7; cf. 74:52). In addition, they accuse 
the Prophet of forging his message 
(ifiara[hu]; e.g. Q 10:38; 11:13; 34:83 42:245 
cf. 52:33; see FORGERY) and call him “a 
man possessed” (majniin, e.g. Q 15:6; 37:36; 
44:14; see INSANITY; JINN), “a soothsayer” 
(kahin, cf. Q 69:42; see SOOTHSAYERS), “a 
sorcerer” (sahir, Q 10:2; 38:45 cf. 6:7; 11:73 
see MAGIC) or “a poet” (shat e.g. Q 21:53 
37:36; 52:30; see POETRY AND POETS) — all 
of these being prominent characteriza- 
tions of pseudo-prophecy and unreliable 
inspiration. 

It is through answering these false con- 
ceptions and demands that the qur’anic 
prophetology is formulated. It is asserted in 
the Qur'an that God’s messengers and 
prophets are human beings (Q 17:93; 
18:1103 41:63 cf. 6:50; 11:12, 31; see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD) who all 
along have been mocked (see above; this is 
also demonstrated overtly by the literary 
form of the polemical passages them- 
selves). They receive revelation by means 
of wahy — a kind of non-verbal commu- 


nication that they then have to translate 
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into human language (e.g. Q 18:1103 21:45; 
the only exception is Moses [q.v.], to 
whom God spoke directly: Q 4:164; cf. 
42:51; see also WORD OF Gop). They do 
not need miracles to justify their message 
(cf. Q 13:27; 29:50). It suffices to point to 
God’s signs (@yat) in nature and history, 
which can be interpreted as proofs for 
God’s sole power, his care for humankind, 
the resurrection and the reality of the 
divine judgment (e.g. Q 10:31 f.; 27:59-60, 
65 £.; 29:20; 30:42). 

From a literary viewpoint, the polemical 
passages are not the prophetic message 
proper. They appear instead as meta-level 
reflections upon such a message and its 
reception. Yet, they hardly represent re- 
ports of historical disputes. Inasmuch as 
their actors are veiled by anonymity and 
since most of the topics dealt with can be 
traced back to the tradition of religious 
polemical literature, they should rather be 
considered constructed dialogues. One of 
their purposes seems to be, then, that they 
characterize the qur’anic Prophet and 
establish the relation between him and his 
prophetic predecessors and the other, that 
they contribute to the formulation of 
a Muslim identity as distinct from rival 
religions (see RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND 
THE QUR'AN; ISLAM). 


The quranic challenge 
Among the passages of provocation and 
polemic are several verses where the heay- 
enly voice — either directly (e.g. Q 10:68; 
282753 37:156-7; 68:37) or via the Prophet 
(c.g. Q 27:64; 34:27; 35:40; 46:4) — chal- 
lenges the adversaries to justify their beliefs 
and practices, e.g. the Jewish rules con- 
cerning food (Q 3:93; see FOOD AND DRINK; 
BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; LAWFUL AND 
UNLAWFUL) or the Jewish and Christian 
claim of entering paradise exclusively 
(Q 2:111; cf. 2:94). More often, however, a 
justification for idolatry (shirk) is demanded 
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(e.g. Q 6:148 f; 7:194-5; 10:68; 21:24; 27:64). 
The opponents are exhorted to present 
those venerated beside God (“Say: ‘Show 
me those you have joined to him as associ- 
ates /shuraka’]!’,” Q 34:27; cf. 7:195; 68:41) 
or to bring their “witnesses” (shuhada 

Q 2:23; see WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING), 
“proof” (q.v.3 burhdn, Q 2:111; 21:24; 27:64; 
28:75), “authority” (q.v.; sullan, Q 10:68; 
37:156), “knowledge” (alm, Q 6:148) or 
“oaths” (q.v.) from God (ayman, Q 68:39). 
But the demand most revealing of the 
quranic notion of authority and legiti- 
macy is the challenge to the adversaries to 
prove their contentions with a “book” 
(kitab): “Bring your book, if you are truth- 
ful!” (Q 37:157; cf 46:43 35:40; 68:37). And 
in Q 3:93, the Children of Israel (q.v.) are 
called upon to bring the Torah (q.v.) and to 
recite from it, in order to justify their re- 
strictions on food. 

Stull another group of verses falls under 
this same heading, the so-called “chal- 
lenge” (tahaddi) verses. These verses issue a 
challenge (tahaddin) to the opponents who 
reject the prophetic message to bring — as 
counterevidence, so to speak — “a stira 
like it” (fa- ta bi-stiratin mithlihi, Q 10:38; cf. 
2:23; see SURAS), “ten sitiras the like of it” 
(bi-‘ashri suwarin mithlihi, Q 11:13) or “a dis- 
course like it” (bt-hadithin mithlihi, Q 52:34), 
and they are exhorted to call their “wit- 
nesses apart from God” (wa-d@ shuha- 
daakum min duni llahi, Q 2:23; cf. 10:38; 
11:13). Furthermore, in Q 17:88 it is assured: 
“Say: ‘If men and jinn banded together to 
produce the like of this quran (bi-mithh 
hadha |-qur ani), they would never produce 
its like, not though they backed one an- 
other.’” These passages are reminiscent of 
Isaiah 43:9: “Let all the nations be gath- 
ered together, and let the people be as- 
sembled: who among them can declare 
this, and show us former things? Let them 
bring forth their witnesses, that they may 
be justified: or let them hear, and say: It is 
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truth” (cf. Zsa 41:21 f.; 44:6 f£.). In both the 
Quran and (Deutero-) Isaiah, the foreign 
gods have no reality; they are mere names 
and handmade idols (/sa 44:9 f.; Q 7:71; 
12:40; 16:20-1, etc.). Underscoring the basic 
metaphysical difference between God and 
the rival gods, however, both passages 
highlight God’s well-attested activity, past 
and present. Now, from the qur’anic point 
of view, this activity is demonstrated first of 
all in God’s signs (adat) in nature and his- 
tory (see NATURE AS SIGNS; HISTORY AND 
THE QuR’AN). And since the terms hadith 
(see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN), siira and 
quran should be understood here as revela- 
tion texts referring to these signs (cf. 
Radscheit, Aoranische Herausforderung, 94 f.), 
it becomes clear why the idolaters cannot 
meet the qur’anic challenge: it is not pos- 
sible to bring a revelation that argues by 
means of the @yat for the existence of gods 
beside God. 

It is well known that Muslim exegetes 
(see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSIGAL 
AND MEDIEVAL) interpret the /ahaddi-verses 
primarily in the light of the doctrine of the 
inimitability (q.v.; 1jaz) of the Quran. The 
beginnings of this doctrine can hardly be 
dated before the third/ninth century and 
presuppose several stages of theological 
and cultural development. The prere- 
quisite developments include the final codi- 
fication of the qur’anic texts (see CODICES 
OF THE QURAN; GOLLECTION OF THE 
QuR’AN), the sharpening and polishing of a 
unique Islamic prophetology vis-a-vis 
Judaism and Christianity, and the emer- 
gence of the shu ‘“biya, the cultural conflict 
between Arabs (q.v.) and non-Arabs, 
especially Persians. According to the 79az- 
doctrine, the Qur'an in itself — by virtue 
of its inimitability — is the miracle that 
legitimizes the prophetic mission of 
Muhammad and corresponds in this 
regard to the miracles that were given to 
Moses and to Jesus (q.v.). The question 
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about how the Qur'an must be considered 
a miracle — because of its contents or 
because of style — has remained contro- 
versial, and therefore productive of a 
profusion of interpretations, up to this day 
(see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: EARLY 
MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY). Yet there 
has always been a broad consensus as to 
how to prove the miraculous nature of 

the Qur’an. 

The core argument is that an imitation 
(mu‘arada) of the Qur’an has never actually 
appeared, although every good reason 
existed to create one (see PARODY OF THE 
QuR’AN). In this respect the tahaddi-verses 
are of paramount importance. ‘The hea- 
then Arabs were a people described as 
defining themselves by their eloquence and 
rhetorical ability on the one hand, and by 
their pride and belligerent character on the 
other. It is inconceivable that such a people 
never tried to imitate the Qur'an, although 
Muhammad provoked them time and 
again with the éahaddt-verses, goading them 
to the utmost degree, foretelling their in- 
ability to meet the challenge and threaten- 
ing them with physical annihilation. It was 
the ingenious Iraqi scholar Abi ‘Uthman 
al-Jahiz (d. 255/869) of the Mu'tazila (see 
MU TAZILIs), who, in his treatise Huq al- 
nubuwwa, “Arguments for the prophecy [of 
Muhammad],” expressed this idea so con- 
vincingly that most subsequent theologians 
have followed him. And since — accord- 
ing to al-Jahiz — Muhammad intended 
to provoke the Arabs and since they, as a 
result, became angry, the qur’anic chal- 
lenge must be considered a successful 


provocation. 
Matthias Radscheit 
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Psalms 


The title of a book of religious songs and 
poems of praise and prayer poems in the 
Hebrew Bible to which, according to most 
interpretations, reference is made in the 
Qur'an. It is called Yehillim in rabbinical 
Hebrew (lit. “songs of praise”) with the 
connotation in post-exilitic Bible books of 
“songs of ‘Temple worship”; psalmos is 
Greek for “a song sung to a harp.” One 

of the common words for this kind of com- 
position found in the book of Psalms itself 
is mizmor, which is related to the Arabic 
mizmar, “single-pipe woodwind instrument 
resembling the oboe,” and mazmit, 
“psalm.” The Hebrew psalms were not all 
composed at the same time but — because 
they exist in Greek translation — they 
must date back to at least the second half 
of the second century B.c.£. The so-called 
Davidic psalms constituted the very first 
stage in the compilation of the Hebrew 
book of Psalms. 

Although the various versions of the 
book of Psalms consist of 149, 150 or 151 
psalms, 150 seems to be the ideal number 
because the Greek version contains an ad- 
ditional psalm which is considered super- 
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numerary, that is, Psalm 151 which is also 
marked as apocryphal. The book of 
Psalms is divided into five chapters or 
books, each comprising a number of 
psalms. Each of the first four books is 
marked off by a doxology or formulaic 
expression of praise to God, for instance, 
“Blessed is the Lord, from eternity to eter- 
nity,” “Blessed be the Lord into eternity,” 
or “Amen and amen.” 

There are several genres to be distin- 
guished in the Psalms: the leading one is 
the hymn. Some psalms specifically extol 
God’s royal role in the universe, his city, 
and his Torah (q.v.). About one third of the 
Psalter is devoted to laments in which the 
speaker may be either the individual or 
the community (faced with national 
oppression or misfortune) making a strong 
plea for divine help. Those songs in which 
one is sure of God’s help are called 
“psalms of confidence.” There is also the 
genre of thanksgiving. The “royal psalms,” 
in which the center of attention is the 
anointed one (Messiah) of God, the earthly 
king of Israel, and which contain no direct 
reference to a reigning monarch, constitute 
a separate class. Another genre derives 
from wisdom literature; psalms of this 
type may be reflective or sententious. ‘The 
contents are often linked to particular 
situations such as repentance for the sins 
of the poet, or thanksgiving to the lord for 
liberating the poet from his enemies (see 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). 

The mixing of genres to be found in the 
Psalms is paralleled in the Qur’an, which is 
not a homogeneous collection but a com- 
bination of many genres whose siiras (q.v.) 
are often mixed compositions (see FORM 
AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN). A com- 
parison of the two holy books — the 
Hebrew Psalms and the Arabic 
Quran — makes us aware of the complex 
composition of these sacred scriptures: 


individual genres such as hymns, wisdom 
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sentences, prophecies and poetry are com- 
bined, each genre having its own style, 
vocabulary and formal language (see 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN). 
Some sense of this similarity is captured in 
the Qur'an, where the zabu “the book of 
Psalms granted by God to David” (Q 4:163; 
17:55), 1s recognized as a holy scripture 
preceding the Qur'an (see SCRIPTURE 

AND THE QUR'AN). 

Legendary authors of psalms were the 
kings David (q.v.) and, to a lesser extent, 
Solomon (q.v.), and sometimes the situa- 
tion of the poet in the psalms can be linked 
to events that took place during David’s 
lifetime. The book of Psalms was consid- 
ered as “the writings of David.” Musical- 
recitative accompaniment is attributed to 
Davidic innovation (2 Chron 23:18). Accord- 
ing to the Talmud, the Psalms were in- 
spired (Pes. 117a) and music helped to 
supply the inspiration: “A harp was sus- 
pended above the bed of David. When 
midnight came the north wind blew on it 
and it produced music of its own accord. 
Immediately David arose and occupied 
himself with the Torah.... Until midnight 
he occupied himself with the Torah; and 
from then with songs and praises.” In 
Islamic literature, the tradition that David 
devoted himself to the Torah is also men- 
tioned by al-Tabari (d. 310/923; Ta vikh, i, 
567; Eng. trans. History, ii, 147). 

In the Qur'an, the hadith (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN), the “tales of the proph- 
ets” (qisas al-anbiya’; see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD; NARRATIVES) and Arabic 
historical writings, the prophet David is 
considered a famous musician. He is men- 
tioned in several places in the Qur'an. In 
Q 21:105 the word zabiir is used again by 
God: “We have written in the zabir... that 
my righteous servants shall inherit the 
earth,” which verse is reminiscent of a 
Hebrew psalm (Ps 37:9, 11, 29: “they who 
shall inherit the earth”). God gave David 
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the rule of the kingdom (see KINGS AND 
RULERS), knowledge (%m; see KNOWLEDGE 
AND LEARNING) and wisdom (q.v.; hekma), 
and the ability to do justice (hukm, esp. 

Q 21:78 f£; cf. 38:20-4, 26; see JUSTICE 

AND INJUSTICE). God made the birds and 
mountains his servants, so that they unite 
in his praise (Q 21:79; 34:10; 38:18 f). There 
is no mention of the wrong David did to 
Uriah in order to win Bathsheba’s affec- 
tion, but some qur’anic verses show that 
the king feels himself to be guilty. His 
prayer for forgiveness (q.v.) is heard 

(Q 38:24 f.). 

The hadith (accounts of Muhammad’s 
deeds and sayings) stress David’s zeal in 
prayer (q.v.) and especially in fasting (q.v.) 
and his readiness to do penance (see 
REPENTANCE AND PENANCE). Another 
favorite theme is David’s gift in singing 
psalms. His voice has magical power over 
not only humans but also over wild beasts 
and inanimate nature (see MAGIC). In other 
Islamic literature, such as that of Qur'an 
commentators, historians and compilers of 
the “tales of the prophets,” the works of 
the two historians al-Ya‘qibi (d. ca. 292/ 
go5) and al-Tabart are especially impor- 
tant. Even though both probably based 
their works upon texts derived from the 
same sources (cf. Tha‘labi-Brinner, 

Liwes, 462-81), the works of these two 
men are strikingly independent of each 
other. 

Al-Ya‘qubi has a long passage about 
David (cf. Ebied and Wickham, Al- 
Ya‘kubr’s account, 87-91 for an Eng. trans. 
of al-Ya‘qiibi’s text on David). He is por- 
trayed as the successor to Saul (q.v.) and as 
subduing the Philistines. The affair with 
Bathsheba and the prophet Nathan’s words 
of reproach to David are mentioned, the 
child he had with Bathsheba being the 
later king, Solomon. The family affairs 
with his brothers are described more or less 
according to the Bible, such as the revolt 
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by his son Absalom, who is killed by Yoab. 
Contrary to the biblical version, in al- 
Ya‘qibi’s text Barzillay marched against 
David and when God saved David from his 
hands, David recited a psalm. This psalm 
is reported in Arabic and is very similar to 
Psalm 18, in which he thanks God for hav- 
ing saved him from his enemies. There 
then follows an Arabic rendition of Psalm 
1, which begins “Blessed are the ones who 
do not follow the path of the sinners.” 
Other laudatory psalms are quoted in 
Arabic, reflecting, respectively, Psalms 148, 
149 and 150. Then the apocryphal Psalm 
151 1s also quoted in Arabic. ‘This psalm is 
conceived as highly autobiographical: in it 
David tells us that he was the youngest 
among his brethren, herded the sheep of 
his father and cut flutes from reed. But 
God sent his angels and took him away 
from his sheep and from his brethren and 
destined him to fight Goliath (q.v.). David 
killed this worshipper of idols (see IDOL- 
ATRY AND IDOLATERS) by cutting off his 
head with his own sword. After this pas- 
sage, al-Ya‘qibi deals with David’s old age 
and Solomon, David's successor. 
Al-Tabari collects the comments of early 
qur’anic exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) in his 
Tafsir (his exegetical work), including defi- 
nitions of terms such as zabir (with the 
plural zubur), which vary depending on the 
verse. In his commentary on Q 21:105, he 
records a variety of meanings for zabiir: 
“all the books of the prophets that God 
brought down to them” (Sa‘td b. Jubayr, 
Ibn Zayd; see BOOK), “the books revealed 
to the prophets after Moses” (q.v.; Ibn 
“Abbas, al-Dahhak) and “a specific book 
revealed to David” (‘Amir, al-Sha‘bi). In his 
commentary on Q 3:184, al-zubur is a ge- 
neric term for a book based on pre-Islamic 
poetic evidence (see POETRY AND POETS; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). 


Commenting on Q 4:163, he writes “the 
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Arabs (q.v.) say zabir dawiid (David), and 
because of that the rest of the peoples 
know his book.” 

Al-Tabart includes a section on Saul, 
David and Solomon in his Ta’rikh, i.e. his 
history of the world. In this work, he 
explains David’s connection with the 
Psalms thus: 


When the Israelites gathered around 
David, God revealed the Psalms to him, 
and taught him ironworking, making it 
supple for him. He also ordered the moun- 
tains and the birds to sing praise with him 
when he sang. According to what they have 
mentioned, God did not give anyone in his 
creation a voice like his. So when David 
recited the Psalms, wild beasts would gaze 
at him with delight, until they were lined 
up, intently listening upon hearing his 
voice. The demons invented flutes, lutes 
and cymbals with only his voice as a 
model. David was extremely diligent, con- 
stant in worship (q.v.) and wept much 
(Ta77kh, i, 562; Eng. trans. History, iti, 143; 
see WEEPING). 


Al-Tabari incorporates Quran as well as 
hadith passages into his Ta 7ikh; among 
them is Q 38:17-8, in which God describes 
David to Muhammad, saying: “And 
remember our servant David, possessor of 
might. Lo! We subdued the hills to sing the 
praises with him at nightfall and sunrise.” 
Al-Tabari adds, “It has also been men- 
tioned to us that David would stay up at 
night and fast half of the time. And 
according to what has been mentioned, 
four thousand men guarded him every day 
and night.” Just as Abraham (q.v.) was put 
to the test with the sacrifice (q.v.) of his 
son, and Jacob (q.v.) was tested with his 
grief over his son Joseph (q.v.), David 
wanted to be tested. But he did not with- 
stand the temptation when confronted with 
the seductive beauty of Bathsheba, who 
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was married to Uriah (Ahriya). Although 
in the Qur'an there is no mention of the 
Bathsheba story, al-Tabari quotes Q 38:24 
when speaking about David’s repentance 
for marrying Bathsheba and getting rid of 
her husband Uriah: “He fell down pros- 
trate (see BOWING AND PROSTRATION) and 
he repented.” All these items of course 
refer to David as the singer of psalms in 
praise of God as well as of penitential 
ones. (See also Hasson, David; according 
to other Muslim traditions Bathseba was 
only engaged to Uriah, not married to 
him.) 

At an early stage, the book of Psalms 
was available in Arabic translation, as we 
have learned from the translations of al- 
Ya‘qibi. A fragment of a Christian Arabic 
translation of the Psalms (containing Ps 78: 
20-31, 51-61 in Greek majuscule writing 
from the second/eighth century) was iden- 
tified in Damascus by B. Violet (Ein zwei- 
sprachiges Psalmfragment). 

In Jewish and Christian circles, the Tafsir 
(= translation into Arabic with commen- 
tary) by Sa‘adya Gaon alias Sa‘d b. Yusuf 
al-Fayytimt (d. 331/942) was especially 
famous, but members of the Karaite sect 
such as Japheth b. Eli (Aba ‘Alt Hasan b. 
‘Ali al-Basri; fourth/tenth century) are also 
worth mentioning, In Spain, interest in the 
Psalms reached its apogee with Ibn Hazm’s 
(384-456/994-1064) “Book on religions” 
(al-Fisal ft l-milal). Already in third/ninth 
century Muslim Spain, Hafs al-Qiati trans- 
lated the Psalter into Arabic rajaz verse, 
probably not directly from Arabic but from 
a Latin version of Jerome (347-420 G.E.). 
By that time there were already two prose 
translations of the Psalms in al-Andalus. 
Ibn Hazm in his Fisal criticized very much 
the contents of a number of psalms, such 
as Psalm 2:7, which has a statement about 
God’s son (see EZRA; JESUS; POLEMIC AND 
POLEMICAL LANGUAGE). He also dealt with 


about ten other psalms, e.g. Ps 81:6 and 
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44:7 (cf. Ljamai, bn Hazm, 115-8). This is a 
sign of the immense popularity of the 
Psalms, which is also reflected in the style 
of some poems by poets from the east as 
well as the west of the Islamic world, such 
as Abit I-‘Atahiya (130-211/748-826) and 
Ibn Khafaja (450-533/1058-1139). The 
Andalusian poet Ibn Khafaja says in one of 
his poems (Diwan, no. 162): “Happy is the 
one who stands in the fear of the lord (q.v.) 
while darkness (q.v.) sets up its cupola of 
darkness,” which clearly echoes Psalm 1:1. 
In modern times the Urdu poet Iqbal 
(1877-1938) has composed a Psalter, but 
the poems are not really reminiscent of 
Davidic psalms (see also LITERATURE AND 
THE QUR'AN; see esp. NATURE AS SIGNS; 
PRAISE for discussion of “psalmodic” 


qur’anic passages). 
Arie Schippers 
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Psychology see SOCIAL SCIENCES AND 


THE QURAN 


Puberty see MATURITY; BIOLOGY AS THE 


CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE 


Punishment see cHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; 
PUNISHMENT STORIES; RETALIATION; 
VENGEANCE 


Punishment Stories 


The Quran contains many stories, over- 
whelmingly from the Meccan period (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN), which 
describe God’s destruction of unbelieving 
communities in the generations before 
Muhammad (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). A 
key feature of these stories, at least in their 
more developed forms, is the encounter 
between a messenger (q.v.) and the par- 
ticular community to which he is sent to 
preach God’s message. The messenger typ- 
ically encounters opposition and ridicule 
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but finally God intervenes to destroy the 
unbelievers. It is to be noted that these 
stories depict a punishment inflicted by 
God in this world rather than in the after- 
life (see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). This article 
gives a survey of the relevant qur’anic ma- 
terial and also suggests how these stories 
illuminate the context in which Muham- 
mad was preaching (see OCCASIONS OF 


REVELATION). 


Early Meccan period 


From this period there are a number of 
passages which are so brief that they can 
scarcely be described as punishment sto- 
ries, but which nevertheless point ahead to 
the more developed narratives (q.v.) to be 
considered below (see FORM AND STRUG- 
TURE OF THE QUR’AN). These early Meccan 
passages give short, allusive accounts of 
the destruction by God of unbelieving 
communities of the past, along with 
occasional references to messengers sent 
by God. The relevant passages, in chrono- 
logical order, are: 105; g1:11-5; 85:17-20; 
73:15-6; 79:15-26; 89:6-14; 53:50-4; 69:4-12; 
51:24-46. (See for an analysis of these pas- 
sages Marshall, God, 39-52.) 


Middle and late Meccan periods 


Many of the typical features of the punish- 
ment stories from these periods are present 
in the following account of the preaching 
of the messenger Shu‘ayb (q.v.) to the 
“men of the thicket” (see PEOPLE OF THE 
THICKET), their rejection of his message 


and their consequent punishment by God. 


The men of the thicket cried lies to the 
envoys when Shu‘ayb said to them: “Will 
you not be godfearing? I am for you a 
faithful messenger, so fear God and obey 
me (see FEAR; OBEDIENCE). I ask of you no 
wage for this; my wage falls only upon the 
lord (q.v.) of all being. Fill up the measure, 
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and be not cheaters, and weigh with the 
straight balance, and diminish not the 
goods of the people (see EcONOMICs; 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES; MEASUREMENT; 
JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE), and do not mis- 
chief in the earth, working corruption 
(q.v.). Fear him who created you (see 
CREATION), and the generations (q.v.) of 
the ancients.” They said: “You are merely 
one of those that are bewitched (see 
INSANITY); you are nothing but a mortal, 
like us; indeed, we think that you are one 
of the liars (see Lrz). Then drop down on 
us lumps from heaven, if you are one of 
the truthful.” He said, “My lord knows 
very well what you are doing.” But they 
cried him lies; then there seized them the 
punishment of the day of shadow; assur- 
edly it was the punishment of a dreadful 
day. Surely in that is a sign, yet most of 
them are not believers. Surely your lord, he 
is the all-mighty, the all-compassionate 


(Q 26:176-91). 


This is the last of seven stories, which to- 
gether form a long narrative chain con- 
stituting virtually the whole of stra 26. Of 
these seven, the final five, focusing in turn 
on the messengers Noah (q.v.), Hid (q.v.), 
Salih (q.v.), Lot (q.v.) and Shu‘ayb, have 
many similarities in both form and content 
and are linked by a number of repeated 
phrases. 

These five stories begin with a brief state- 
ment of the unbelieving response of a par- 
ticular people to God’s messenger, who is 
typically one of their kin. The first word of 
each story is the verb kadhdhabat, denoting 
the unbelievers’ denial of the truth (q.v.) of 
the messengers’ words. This repetition 
emphatically introduces the phenomenon 
of unbelief as the burden of these stories. 
The opening is followed by an account of 
the messenger’s preaching, which calls his 
people to be god-fearing and to acknowl- 
edge his own authority (q.v.) and trustwor- 
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thiness. In most cases the messenger also 
criticizes forms of immorality or social 
injustice displayed by the community in 
question (see VIRTUES AND VIGES, COM- 
MANDING AND FORBIDDING; ETHICS AND 
THE QUR'AN). This prompts a scornful, 
unbelieving response that might also 
include a threat of violence towards the 
messenger who, in some cases, now prays 
for God to deliver him and his followers or 
household. ‘Then, in a variety of ways, 
God intervenes to destroy the unbelievers. 
Each passage concludes with a reminder to 
the Meccan listeners that this story is a 
“sign” (aya), a call to respond in humility to 
the mighty but merciful God; there is also, 
however, a note of resigned recognition 
that “most of them are not believers.” 
God sends a messenger; the messenger is 
rejected; the unbelievers are punished. 
This basic narrative pattern underlies the 
great majority of the many punishment 
stories that occur in the middle and late 
Meccan periods, although there is also sig- 
nificant variety among them. The same 
essential story about the five messengers 
mentioned above occurs especially fre- 
quently, but there are also many stories 
involving other messengers, particularly 
Abraham (q.v.) and Moses (q.v.; the latter 
occasionally linked to Aaron [q.v.]). The 
stories about Abraham are not punishment 
stories in the full sense, as they contain no 
reference to his people being destroyed, 
but Abraham sometimes features in the 
stories of the punishment of Lot’s people, 
as at Q 11:69-83. Some punishment stories 
refer to unnamed messengers (e.g. 
Q 23:31-41). Mention should also be made 
of Jonah (q.v.), the only messenger whose 
people repent (see REPENTANCE AND 
PENANCE) in response to his preaching and 
who therefore escape punishment 
(Q 37:139-48; 10:98). In addition to the peo- 
ples of the messengers already mentioned, 
the Qur'an also refers to other punished 
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peoples, such as al-Rass (q.v.) and Tubba‘ 
(q.v.5 Q 50:12, 14), about whom nothing 
further is said. There is also a story about 
the punishment of the people of Sheba 
(q.v.5 3415-21), which is unusual in not in- 
cluding any mention of a messenger. The 
nature of the punishment inflicted by God 
is in some cases made explicit (e.g, the 
flood which destroyed Noah’s [q.v.] people; 
the drowning of Pharaoh’s [q.v.] army; 
stones being rained from heaven on Lot’s 
people); but in many cases it is left unspe- 
cific (e.g. Q 26:189, in the story quoted 
above, refers to “the punishment of the 
day of shadow”). 

It is difficult to overstate the significance 
of the punishment stories in the middle 
and late Meccan periods, where they con- 
stitute a very considerable proportion of 
the qur’anic text. The following list 
includes a number of passages (e.g. espe- 
cially Q 11:25-99 and Q 7:59-137, as well as 
Q 26:8-191, mentioned above) in which 
several narratives are linked to forma 
chain of punishment stories, suggesting 
that human history has been a sequence of 
such encounters between God’s messen- 
gers and unbelievers (see HISTORY AND THE 
QUR'AN): Q 54:9-42; 37:71-1485 71; 44:17-33; 
50:12-4; 20:9-99; 26:8-191; 15:51-84; 
38:12-5; 36:13-32; 43:46-56; 23:23-49; 
27:7-58; 2535-403 17:101-3; 18:32-43; 
41:13-8; 11:25-99; 14:5-14; 40:5-6; 40:23-46; 
28:3-43; 28:76-82; 29:14-403 10:71-923 
34:15-213 7:59-137; 46:21-7 (a brief sum- 
mary of the contents of each of these pas- 
sages 1s provided at Marshall, God, 71-3). 

In addition to this list of narrative pas- 
sages there are also many brief and gen- 
eralized references to God’s acts of 
punishment in the world. Typical in this 
regard are the refrain “How many a gen- 
eration we destroyed...” (e.g. Q 6:6; 10:13-45 
17:17} 19:74; 50:36) and variants on “Have 
they not journeyed in the land and beheld 
how was the end of those that were before 
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them?” (Q 35:44; cf. 6:11; 12:109; 30:42; 
40:21-2, 82-4; see GEOGRAPHY). Similar 
passages occur at Q 43:23-5; 67:18; 21:6-15; 
18:55-9; 32:26; 39:25; 7:4-5; 6:42-5. The 
combination of extended punishment sto- 
ries and these widely scattered brief refer- 
ences to God’s acts of punishment in this 
world ensure that this theme thoroughly 
pervades the qur’anic material of these 


periods. 


The Medinan period 
It is therefore very striking, and a point 
little commented on, that in Medinan 
passages there are no developed punish- 
ment stories and only very few brief refer- 
ences to God’s past acts of punishment. 
Q 22:42-9 and 64:5-6 are examples of early 
Medinan passages which echo the themes 
and threats of the Meccan punishment 
stories (on the dating and significance of 
Q 22:39-49 see Marshall, God, 119-24); iso- 
lated later Medinan examples can be found 
at passages such as Q 3:10-1, Q 9:70, and 
Q 47:10. Comment will be offered below on 
the absence of punishment stories in 
Medinan passages after the abundance of 


them in Meccan passages. 


The significance of the punishment stories 
The point is widely recognized that the 
punishment stories provide a window onto 
the situation of Muhammad at Mecca 
(q.v.). These stories reflect both the wider 
context in which Muhammad was preach- 
ing and also something of his own experi- 
ence of being rejected by the unbelievers 
in Mecca (Marshall, God, x, 29-30 and 
36-7; see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD), 
Working from this assumption, it is pos- 
sible to explore the functions these stories 
served. Their primary purpose was to 
warn of a punishment from God that 
would fall upon the Meccan unbelievers if 
they did not repent and accept Muham- 
mad’s message. Thus, if the unbelievers 
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reject his message, Muhammad is bidden 
to tell them: “I warn you of a thunderbolt 
like to the thunderbolt of ‘Ad (q.v.) and 
Thamiid” (q.v.; Q 41:13). What had hap- 
pened to unbelieving communities in the 
past could happen to the Meccans in the 
present if they persisted in their rejection 
of Muhammad’s message (Marshall, God, 
54-7): 

In addition to exercising this warning 
function, the punishment stories also 
served to encourage Muhammad and his 
followers to persevere in the face of hostile 
unbelief. This is implicit throughout the 
stories as they depict the final vindication 
of God’s messengers and their followers 
(e.g. especially the sequence of stories at 
Q 37:71-148) and is made explicit in the 
quranic comment on the stories in stira 11: 
“And all that we relate to you [Muham- 
mad] of the tidings of the messengers 1s 
that whereby we strengthen your heart” 
(q.v.5 Q 11:120; see NEWS). 

There is further interest in the punish- 
ment stories, however, in that they also 
give some fascinating insights into 
Muhammad’s experience in Mecca. The 
observation of Horovitz (xu, 18) that 
“Muhammad’s feelings and experiences 
repeatedly come to expression in the 
speeches of the earlier messengers of 
God and their opponents” is perhaps 
best illustrated in the story of Noah at 
Q 11:25-49, with its memorable account of 
Noah’s anguish over his unbelieving son 
(Marshall, God, 97-105; note the striking 
comments of Qutb, Yaszwiy, 58). On this 
passage Newby (Drowned son, 29) com- 
ments: “the compassion of Noah tells us 
of Muhammad’s concern for those who 
would not heed his message.” 

This approach to the punishment stories, 
emphasizing their relevance to and reflec- 
tion of Muhammad’s actual context in 
Mecca, can also be extended to offer a pos- 


sible explanation for their disappearance 
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after the emigration (q.v.; hyra) from Mecca 
to Medina (q.v.). In the Medinan passages 
the theme of the punishment of unbeliev- 
ers in this world by God undergoes sig- 
nificant developments. With the onset of 
military conflict between Muhammad’s 
community and the Meccan unbelievers, 
as well as other opponents, the Qur’an 
gradually unfolds a new paradigm (see 
FIGHTING; WAR; EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES). In the Meccan period the pun- 
ishment stories had reflected the expecta- 
tion that God would intervene suddenly to 
destroy the unbelievers directly, without 
human mediation (Marshall, God, 66-8). In 
Medina, however, it is recognized that it is 
through the believers and in the course of 
a military campaign that the divine punish- 
ment will be inflicted on the unbelievers 
(key Medinan passages articulating this 
transition are Q 8, Q 47:4 and Q 9:14; see 
Marshall, God, 134-44, 153-7). Therefore, 
whereas in Mecca the punishment stories 
functioned with purposes specific to that 
context, after the hyra — and particularly 
after the battle of Badr (q.v.) — the 
changed context of Muhammad and his 
community mean that these stories had in 
a sense been outgrown. The messengers 
who had so regularly been invoked as fore- 
runners of Muhammad in the Meccan 
context were not so relevant in the very 
different circumstances of Medina 
(Marshall, God, 158-60). 

It should also be noted that narrative as a 
whole — not just the particular case of the 
punishment stories — is a rare phenom- 
enon in Medinan passages in comparison 
with Meccan passages. It can be argued 
that this is another reflection of the dif- 
ference between the two contexts. In 
Mecca the abundant use of narrative, 
with its indirect way of commenting on 
Muhammad’s circumstances, seems to re- 
flect, at least in part, a situation of weak- 


ness and lack of authority. Medina, in 
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contrast, is a context of growing power 
and authority for Muhammad and his 
community (see POLITICS AND THE 
QuR’AN), and there is here a tendency to 
comment much more directly on events, 
without recourse to the medium of nar- 
rative (Marshall, God, 161-4). This inter- 
pretation sheds further interesting light on 
the way in which the Meccan punishment 
stories functioned in context within the life 


of a struggling and vulnerable community. 
David Marshall 
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Purgatory see DEATH AND THE DEAD; 
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Purity and Impurity © see rrruat 
PURITY; CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION; 
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Qarnayn, Dhi l- sce ALEXANDER 


Oarin see KORAH 


Qaynuqa (Bani) 


One of the Jewish tribes of Medina (q.v.), 
generally considered part of the triad that 
also includes the Bant |-Nadir (see NADIR 
[BANU AL-]) and the Bani Qurayza (q.v.). A 
so-called “market of the Bani Qaynuqa‘” 
in Medina was known in pre-Islamic 
times, and various sources state that the 
Qaynuqa‘ were famous as goldsmiths 

but — in contrast to the other Jewish 
tribes — they possessed no arable land. 
Their quarter, al-Quiff, close to the center 
of Medina, housed a Jewish assembly- 
place (see JEWS AND JUDAISM; PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN; SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). The most 
prominent members of the Qaynuqa‘ 
were Finhas al-Yahiidi, Sha’s b. Qays and, 
above all, ‘Abdallah b. Salam; several of 
‘Abdallah’s descendants are quoted in 
later chains of transmission in hadith 

(see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN). In early 
siva accounts (accounts that belong to the 
biography of the Prophet; see siRA AND 
THE QUR'AN) most of the Medinan Jews 


known by name are ascribed to the Qay- 
nuqa’, although this tribe was, if compared 
with those of al-Nadir and Qurayza, of 
minor importance, and allegedly left 
Medina only two or three years after the 
Prophet’s arrival. In Islamic legal sources 
(see LAW AND THE QUR’AN) the Qaynuqa‘ 
are said, on the authority of al-Shafit 

(d. 204/820) and al-Awza’T (d. 157/774), 
to have participated in Muslim raids 

(see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES) and 
even to have received a share in the 
booty (q.v.). The most important event 
concerning the Qaynug&‘ in mainstream 
Islamic tradition is, however, their siege 
and ensuing expulsion from Medina by 
the Muslims. 

According to Islamic tradition, this con- 
flict was either the result of the refusal of 
the Qaynugqa' to accept Islam or the break- 
ing of a non-aggression treaty which 
they had concluded with the Prophet 
(see BREAKING TRUSTS AND GONTRACTS; 
CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES); according to 
reports told by Ibn Hisham (d. 218/834) 
and al-Waqidi (d. 207/822), however, and 
ultimately adopted in most later sources, a 
member of the Qaynuqa‘ had mocked a 
Muslim woman in their market (see 
MARKETS), and that led eventually to the 


siege of their quarter after the battle of 


QAYNUQA‘ 


Badr (q.v.). For a fortnight in 2/624 — or 
in year 3, according to al-Tabari (d. 310/ 
923) — the Qaynuqa' were besieged by 
the Muslims, and after their surrender 
they were expelled to the Syrian town 

of Adhri‘at. The Prophet is believed to 
have intended a harsher fate for them 
but the hypocrite (see HYPOCRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY) ‘Abdallah b. Ubayy success- 
fully interceded with him on their be- 
half. The Jews were allowed to leave 
Medina but their weapons were taken 

by the Muslims and a part thereof was 
distributed among the Prophet’s Com- 
panions (see COMPANIONS OF THE 
PROPHET). 

In the case of the Qaynuqi‘ it is very dif- 
ficult to assess the reliability of the Islamic 
tradition. Ibn Ishaq’s (d. 150/767) account 
is mainly constructed from exegetical 
material concerning verses Q 3:12 f. and 
Q 5:51-6 and does not mention the expul- 
sion of the Qaynuqa’, let alone an exact 
date for this event. In addition, a number 
of exegetical authorities state that the later 
expulsion of the Jewish al-Nadir was “the 
first expulsion of Jews from Medina,” a 
claim which obviously belies the Qaynuqa‘ 
episode as found in the later “orthodox” 
version. This “orthodox” version largely 
depends on the account by al-Waqidi, 
whose conflation of reports and sources 
seems in this case to be more extensive 
than usual. Apart from the incident in the 
market of the Qaynuqa‘, he stresses the 
treachery of the Qaynuqi‘ and repeatedly 
refers to Q 8:58 in this context: “And if you 
fear treachery any way at the hands of a 
people, dissolve it with them equally; surely 
God loves not the treacherous” — a verse 
generally applied to the Jewish Bani 
Qurayza. Modern research suggests, thus, 
that the episode of the conflict with the 
Qaynuqa‘ is somewhat intrusive in the 
siva tradition and probably a result of the 


conversion of exegetical material into 
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history, backed by an interest in its legal 
and chronological implications (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; HISTORY 
AND THE QUR'AN). In any case, important 
early stra authorities such as Ibn Shihab 
al-Zuhri (d. 124/742) and Masa b. ‘Uqba 
(d. 141/758) do not seem to have known of 
the expulsion of the Qaynuqa’‘, and the 
account of Ibn Ishaq remains 
inconclusive. The qur’anic verses adduced 
in support of the Qaynuqa‘ episode are too 


vague to allow for firmer conclusions. 
Marco Schéller 
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Qibla 


A direction one faces in order to pray (see 
PRAYER). Q 2:142-50 is concerned with the 
Muslims’ gibla and appears to say the fol- 
lowing: There is about to be a change of 
qibla. Foolish people will make an issue of 
the change and they should be answered 
with an affirmation of God’s absolute sov- 
ereignty (q.v.; see also POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE). God has made the believers 
neither Jews nor Christians (see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF} JEWS AND JUDAISM; 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) but an 
example to all, just as the messenger (q.v.) 
is an example to the believers. The former 
qgibla was instituted only as a test, to see 
who would follow the messenger’s example 
and who would turn away. It was a hard 
test but not for those whom God guided 
(see ASTRAY; ERROR; FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION). To reward their faith 
(q.v.) and in response to the messenger’s 
own silent appeal, God will now institute a 
qibla to the messenger’s liking. He and the 
faithful, wherever they may be, should now 
turn their faces toward ‘the sacred place of 
worship’ (al-masjd al-haram). Both Jews and 
Christians know that this is the true qibla 
but no matter what proof of this the mes- 
senger might bring them they will never 
follow his qgibla. They cannot even agree on 
a qibla between themselves. They do as 
they please but the messenger knows bet- 
ter. In fact they know better, too, but one 
group of them deliberately conceals the 
truth. The faithful should turn their faces 
toward the sacred place of worship so that 
none but the perverse will have any argu- 
ment against them. They should not fear 
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such people but only God who has chosen 
to bestow on them his favor. 


The change of qibla in Muslim tradition 


Traditional Muslim exegesis (see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL) 
has provided this passage with a quasi- 
historical setting in Medina (q.v.). It is com- 
monly reported that when he first arrived 
in Medina the prophet Muhammad prayed 
towards Jerusalem (q.v.) or at least towards 
Syria (q.v.). This is usually simply stated 
without any explanation. Occasionally it is 
noted that Jerusalem was the gibla of the 
Jews and one report implies that Muham- 
mad himself chose this direction in order 
that the Jews might believe in him and fol- 
low him (Tabart, Tafsiy, iti, 138). This 
should not be taken at face value. The pur- 
pose of the report is to claim the change of 
qibla as evidence for the theory of abroga- 
tion (q.v.; naskh), which proposes that 

qur anic rulings were sometimes abrogated 
by later rulings. The report faces the dif- 
ficulty that whereas the Qur'an provides an 
abrogating ruling — the new qzbla — it 
does not easily yield an abrogated ruling, 
as the theory requires. ‘There is no instruc- 
tion anywhere in the Qur'an to pray to- 
wards either Jerusalem or Syria. The 
problem is solved with Q 2:115, “To God 
belong the east and the west. Wherever 
you turn, there is the face of God (q.v.).” It 
was evidently on the basis of this permis- 
sive ruling that Muhammad himself chose 
to pray towards Jerusalem and appealing 
to the Jews provides a plausible motive for 
him to do so. A superficially similar report 
says contrarily that God ordered Muham- 
mad to pray towards Jerusalem. This 
pleased the Jews of Medina, though the 
report does not presume to know that this 
was God’s motive. Muhammad, we now 
learn, would have preferred what is here 
referred to as the gibla of Abraham (q.v.), 


with the obvious implication that Mecca 


QIBLA 


(q.v.) — and not Jerusalem — was the true 
focus of the Abrahamic cult. The Jews’ 
initial pleasure is mentioned only to pre- 
pare for their subsequent displeasure when 
the change is made. The point of this re- 
port is not now naskh but a simple appro- 
priation of the Abrahamic legacy (Tabart, 
Tafsix, 11, 138-9; this and the preceding 
report are conflated at ibid., ii, 527; see also 
HANIF). In both reports the circumstantial 
detail is plainly subordinate to the main 
point, but on such slight foundations rests 
the well-established notion that Muham- 
mad tried to reconcile the Jews of Medina 
before their perverse ingratitude for his 
prophetic attentions compelled him to take 
stronger measures (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD; GRATITUDE AND INGRA- 
TITUDE; OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 

It is variously reported that the change of 
gibla came when Muhammad had been in 
Medina for two, nine, ten, thirteen, sixteen 
or seventeen months (Ibn Ishaq, Szra, 1, 
550, 606; Malik, Muwatta’, i, 196; Ibn Maja, 
Sunan, i, 322; Tabart, Tafsir, iii, 132-7; id., 
Ta’rikh, 1, 1279-81). Most reports of the 
actual occurrence turn out to be stereo- 
typed vehicles for another theoretical 
point. The change of gibla by the Prophet 
himself is not observed directly but re- 
ported by a single individual, usually ano- 
nymously, who happens to pass by a group 
of other Muslims in the middle of their 
prayer. He tells them that the Prophet has 
now been told to pray towards the Ka‘ba 
(q.v.) or that he has seen him do so, and 
they immediately turn around and do the 
same (Malik, Muwatta’, 1, 195; Shafit, 
Risala, 406-8; Bukhari, Sahih, i, 110-1, vi, 25; 
Muslim, Sahih, i, 374-5; Tabart, Tafsi; iii, 
133-4). The point is to prove for later gen- 
erations the reliability of Khabar al-wahid, a 
report of the Prophet’s sunna (q.v.) attrib- 
uted to only one of his Companions (see 
COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET). It quite 
deliberately shows the Prophet’s own 
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Companions unhesitatingly changing their 
practice in the most important religious 
duty for all Muslims on the evidence of 
just one of their number. His anonymity 
supports the point, as it cannot now be 
argued that a particular Companion was 
regarded as exceptionally trustworthy. Any 
Companion would have done and so, we 
must conclude, does any one Companion 
whom later generations know through 
chains of transmitters of hadith (¢snads) as 
the sole witness to a particular ruling of 
the Prophet (see LAW AND THE QURAN; 
HADITH AND THE QURAN). There is a re- 
port in which Muhammad himself is ob- 
served praying two prostrations (rak ‘as; see 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION) of the midday 
prayer (see Noon) towards Jerusalem and 
then suddenly turning around towards the 
Ka'‘ba before completing the prayer 
(Tabart, Tafst; 111, 135). This seems more 
likely to derive from the forgoing reports 
than vice versa. 

That “the sacred place of worship” is 
indeed the Ka‘ba in Mecca is unques- 
tioned and frequently stated. The foolish 
people who will question the change are 
identified as the Jews (several of whom are 
named in one report) or as the People of 
the Book (q.v.) or as the hypocrites (see 
HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY). The Jews 
are said to have wanted to seduce 
Muhammad away from his religion or 
were disappointed at losing the satisfaction 
of seeing him follow their own practice 
and the hope that he might turn out to be 
a Jewish prophet after all. The hypocrites 
just wanted to scoff (Ibn Ishaq, Stra i, 550; 
Tabart, Ta/fsiy ili, 132, 134, 138-40, 157-8; 
see MOCKERY). 

As John Burton has pointed out, there is 
nothing in the Qur'an either to prove or to 
disprove that the former qib/a referred to in 
Q 2:142-3 was Jerusalem (Burton, Sources, 
179). He might have added, though he does 
not, that there is nothing in it either to 
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prove or disprove that the latter qzbla, the 
“sacred place of worship” referred to in 

Q 2:144, was the Ka‘ba in Mecca. The his- 
torical and geographical referents of 

Q 2142-50 are known only from Muslim 
exegesis and it is clear that the exegetes’ 
purpose in examining this passage was not 
the disinterested satisfaction of historical 
curiosity (see HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN). 
The preoccupation with abrogation is per- 
vasive. Al-Tabari (d. 310/923) coolly twists 
the meaning of Q 2:143 so that not the for- 
mer qibla itself but the change of qibla, the 
apparently arbitrary phenomenon of 
abrogation, becomes the test of faith for 
the believers. ‘This enables him to consider 
an issue that, for those who assert the real- 
ity of the phenomenon of naskh, is theo- 
retically interesting: namely, whether those 
believers who lived and died under the 
abrogated ruling will be rewarded in the 
same way as those who survived to obey 
the new one (Tabart, Tafsir, 111, 163-70). 
Why some should have found it hard to 
pray towards Jerusalem, if that was 
indeed the former qibla, is not a question 
he raises. 

For all that, it seems clear from the text 
that Q 2:142-50 is a residue of the process 
by which Islam asserted its independence 
as the one true religion (q.v.) from its 
Jewish and Christian antecedents (see 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN). 
This becomes clearer still when the passage 
is examined, as Burton (Sources, 171-3, 
179-83) has shown, in its larger context. Q 2 
as a whole is intensely polemical, with sus- 
tained attacks on the authenticity of the 
Jewish religion and in particular the Jewish 
claim of continuing adherence to God’s 
covenant (q.v.) with Abraham. It stakes 
Islam’s own claim to the covenant through 
Ishmael (q.v.) and prepares the ground for 
Q 2:14.2-50 with an account of Abraham’s 
foundation, with Ishmael’s help, of a 


sanctuary as a place of prayer and ritual 
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(Q 2:125-8; see RITUAL AND THE QUR’AN). 
This Abrahamic sanctuary is referred to 
only as “the house” or “my (God’s) house” 
but is easily identified with “the sacred 
place of worship” (al-masjd al-haram) of 
Q 2:142-50 or the gibla of Abraham as the 
exegetes call it (see HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND 
DIVINE). At Q 3:96 this sanctuary is said to 
have been at Bakka, which everyone has 
been taught is an old name for Mecca. 
Even if that might be doubted, the polemi- 
cal context at both Q 3:96 and Q 2:125-8 
makes almost inescapable the implication 
that, wherever it was, the Qur’an’s Abra- 
hamic sanctuary was definitely not in 
Jerusalem. To that extent the exegetes’ 
identification of the abrogated qzbla 
with Jerusalem makes obvious sense of 
the text. 

The fundamental issue behind the pole- 
mic of Q 2 is the problem of changing 
the law within a monotheistic intellectual 
tradition which insists that the law is God’s 
law and that God’s law is immutable. The 
problem and some of its solutions are older 
than the Qur’an but the solution seen in 
Q 2:142-50 is the most typically qur’anic 
one. The new qibla is not an innovation 
(q.v.) but a restoration. If it differs from the 
practice of Jews and Christians, it is the 
latter who have arbitrarily departed from 
what they themselves know, but will never 
admit, is the truth. The heat of qur’anic 
polemic against the Jews in Q 2 is a smoke- 
screen for this sleight of hand (see POLEMIC 
AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE). Whereas for 
early Christianity the crux issue with 
Judaism was the Sabbath (q.v.), for early 
Islam it was evidently the gzbla. Once the 
crux is overcome (in Q 2:14.2-50), the way 1s 
open for the rush of new legislation that 
follows in the remainder of the siira. 


The early qibla in history 
Whether the early Muslims ever did pray 


towards Jerusalem we shall probably never 
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know. In 1977 Patricia Crone and Michael 
Cook proposed that they did once pray 
towards a sanctuary somewhere in north- 
western Arabia. Their evidence, reviewed 
in detail by Robert Hoyland in 1997, is 
firstly that two Umayyad mosques in Iraq, 
one at Wasit and one at Iskaf Bani Junayd, 
are known from modern archeological in- 
vestigation to have been oriented in a west- 
erly direction much further north than that 
of Mecca. Secondly, there are reports in 
Muslim literary sources that the first 
mosque built in Egypt was oriented in an 
easterly direction that was also further 
north than that of Mecca. In addition, 
Jacob of Edessa, a seventh century G.£. 
Syrian Christian writer, says that Jews and 
Muslims in Egypt prayed to the east and in 
Babylonia to the west (Crone and Cook, 
Hagarism, 23-4; Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 
560-73; see MOSQUE). 

Put together, these fragments of evidence 
are suggestive — but if each fragment is 
considered separately none is very per- 
suasive. The archeological evidence tells us 
nothing of the early mosque builders’ in- 
tentions unless we know how accurate their 
technical means of putting their intentions 
into effect were. As David King (Kibla, 
87-8) has argued, it is likely that the earliest 
mosque builders adopted a local conven- 
tion rather than a scientifically exact direc- 
tion for the Ka‘ba. In the case of the 
mosque of Iskaf Bani Junayd, the archeo- 
logical report of its misorientation ob- 
serves, “the error seems to have been 
aggravated by the fact that the line of the 
Nahrawan (Canal) clearly influenced and 
dictated that of the mosque in large de- 
gree” (Creswell, Short account, 268). Muslim 
literary reports that the first mosque in 
Egypt was orientated too far to the north 
put it down to a personal idiosyncrasy of 
the Muslim commander and conqueror of 


Egypt ‘Amr b. al-‘As, who oversaw its con- 
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struction. They note that other worship- 
pers in the mosque used to turn themselves 
off to the south until the mosque itself was 
finally rebuilt and realigned (see also 
SCIENCE AND THE QUR’AN). 

Literary evidence also needs to be judged 
against the possibility that the writer is 
working with a simplified and schematic 
mental map. Jacob of Edessa’s point about 
Muslims is that they do not pray every- 
where in the same geographical direction. 
They pray towards the Ka’‘ba, so that in 
Egypt they pray to the east, in Babylonia to 
the west, from south of the Ka‘ba to the 
north, and in Syria to the south. Does this 
really help us to locate the Ka‘ba? It is 
equally likely that Jacob himself, for the 
sake of simplicity, reported only approxi- 
mately what he had actually observed or 
that Muslims in all those parts of the world 
prayed in any case only approximately in 
the direction of Mecca. In the end, it may 
not be significant where exactly their 
approximate direction happened to lie. 


Richard Kimber 
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Qira’a see READINGS OF THE QUR’AN 
Quails see ANIMAL LIFE 


Queen of Sheba see BILQIS; SHEBA; 
SOLOMON 


Quraysh 


Name of a tribe in Mecca (q.v.) to which 
Muhammad belonged (for the meaning of 
the name, see Watt, Kuraysh). It is men- 
tioned only once in the Qur'an (Q 106:1), in 
a chapter dealing with their winter and 
summer caravans (see CARAVAN). The exe- 
getes quote detailed traditions about their 
pre-Islamic commercial system which ac- 
quired international dimensions, their 
trade caravans being said to have reached 
as far as Byzantium in the north (see 
BYZANTINES), Persia in the east, Abyssinia 
(q.v.) in the west and Yemen (q.v.) in the 
south. ‘The qur’anic chapter itself requests 
the Quraysh to remember that their pros- 
perity and security (see WEALTH) comes 
from God; therefore they must worship 
him alone (see ILAF). 


Blessed by God 
Sira 105, “The Elephant,” is also closely 
associated with the Quraysh (see PEOPLE 
OF THE ELEPHANT), and mainly with the 
origin of their elevated status among the 
Arabs (q.v.). The exegetes adduce tradi- 
tions relating that the stira (q.v.) describes 
the defeat of an Abyssinian army under 
the command of Abraha (q.v.), that came 
from the Yemen to destroy the Ka‘ba (q.v.). 
God sent upon them birds in flocks that 
smote them with stones of baked clay, and 
caused them to become like straw eaten 
up. Tradition has it that “When God 
turned back the Abyssinians from Mecca 
and executed his vengeance (q.v.) upon 
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them, the Arabs held the Quraysh in great 
honor, saying, “They are the people of 
God: God fought for them and thwarted 
the attack of their enemies’” (Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 28). The key figure in these 
traditions on the Meccan side is ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib, Muhammad’s grandfather, who 
is said to have negotiated with Abraha on 
behalf of the Quraysh. 

Reference to God’s bounty, which was 
the origin of the security and prosperity 
enjoyed by the Quraysh in their sacred 
territory (haram; see SACRED PRECINCTS; 
PROFANE AND SACRED), is made in some 
further verses, which urge the Meccans to 
be aware that God is their only benefactor 
and not to reject the message of the 

ur an (cf. Q 28:57; 29:67; see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF). In Q 14:37 the prosperity be- 
stowed on the people of Mecca originates 
in their being offspring of Abraham (q.v.). 
Here this patriarch asks God to bless his 
offspring who dwell near God’s sacred 
“house” (see HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND 
DIVINE), the Ka‘ba, to “make the hearts of 
[some] people yearn towards them and 
provide them with fruits.” ‘This is supposed 
to make them grateful to God (see GRATI- 
TUDE AND INGRATITUDE). 

Their genealogical descent goes back to 
Abraham as well as to Ishmael (q.v.), which 
is implied in the fact that, in Q 2:127-8, 
both patriarchs are engaged in the building 
of the “house” while asking God to raise 
from their offspring a nation submitting to 
him (umma muslima). 

Their noble descent from Ishmael who is 
regarded the ancestor of the northern 
Arabs implies pride in their Arabian ori- 
gin. This is reflected also in the exegesis on 
Q 14:4 which says that “God did not send 
any apostle (see MESSENGER) but with the 
language of his people” (see ARABIC 
LANGUAGE; LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF 
THE QURAN). Traditions adduced by the 
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exegetes for this verse assert that the 
Qur’an was revealed in the language of 
the Quraysh (see DIALECTS). 


Muhammad’s opponents 
But in most verses interpreted as referring 
to the Quraysh, they act as Muhammad’s 
opponents (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAM- 
MAD). Their enmity to Muhammad has 
been read by Muslim exegetes into endless 
passages which cannot be fully detailed 
here. Only some characteristic examples 
will be mentioned. 

To begin with, their religious tenets are 
ridiculed in passages blaming them for 
believing that God has daughters who 
function as goddesses (see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN; 
SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 
The Qur'an asserts the absurdity of this 
tenet by pointing out that no man wishes 
daughters for himself (see CHILDREN; 
GENDER; INFANTICIDE), so how can they 
attribute daughters to God? This idea is 
clearly stated in Q 53:19-23, in which the 
names of the goddesses are also provided. 
One of these goddesses is al-‘Uzza, and 
Muslim exegetes have associated with 
her worship a prominent leader of the 
Quraysh, namely Abi Lahab (q.v.), 
Muhammad’s own uncle. Some traditions 
say that he was especially devoted to this 
deity, for which reason God has cursed him 
as well as his wife in Q 111 (see CURSE). 

The ritual practices of the Meccans, as 
performed in the vicinity of the Ka‘ba, are 
deplored in Q 8:35: “And their prayer be- 
fore the house is nothing but whistling and 
clapping of hands....” Even the fact that 
the Quraysh were guardians of the sacred 
mosque, i.e. the Ka‘ba and its surround- 
ings, was no excuse for them in the eyes of 
God. On the contrary: in Q 9:19 God as- 
serts that the providing of drink to the pil- 
grims and the guarding of the sacred 
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mosque cannot substitute for believing in 
God. 

Muslim traditions relate that the Quraysh 
belonged to a confederation of tribes who 
called themselves the Hums, i.e. “reli- 
giously zealous”; they reportedly adopted 
certain ritual rules which distinguished 
them from the rest of the Arab tribes 
(Kister, Mecca and Tamim). Muslim exe- 
getes have pointed out some verses in 
which the Quraysh and their confederates 
of the Hums are supposedly urged to give 
up their particular principles. For example, 
in Q 2:199, God requests that the rite of the 
ifada (going in crowds from one place to 
another) be performed from where “the 
people” use to perform it. The exegetes say 
that here the Quraysh are requested to act 
like all the rest of the people during pil- 
grimage (q.v.), and come to ‘Arafat 
(q.v.) — a station of the pilgrimage which 
the Quraysh reportedly did not recognize 
as a sacred precinct — and start the i/ada 
from there. 

In Q 2:189 the believers are requested to 
abandon the habit of entering the houses 
from behind them, rather than through 
their front doors. This, too, according to 
some exegetes, is designed to make the 
Quraysh abandon a special ritual act ob- 
served by the Hums during the time of pil- 
grimage. They reportedly considered it of 
great piety (q.v.) to remain under the open 
sky and not to enter the doors of their 
houses during the days of the pilgrimage. 


Unsuccessful attempts at conversion 
The leaders of the Quraysh are said to 
have refused to abandon their old religious 
tradition, and their reaction is provided 
most clearly in Q 38:4-7. Here they accuse 
the Prophet of being a conjurer and an 
impostor (see SOOTHSAYERS; MAGIC; LIE), 
and say to each other that they should 
cling to their deities and reject Muham- 
mad’s monotheistic ideas. ‘They point out 
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that such ideas were never heard of in 
their own old religion. Various other pas- 
sages were explained as representing the 
reaction of the leaders of the Quraysh to 
Muhammad’s message (cf. Rubin, The eye, 
151). In some of them they accuse him of 
plagiarism, assert their refusal to accept his 
message, and challenge him to prove his 
case through miracles (e.g. Q 16:103; 
17:90-3; 25:7-8; 41:5; See MIRACLES; PROOF). 
Nevertheless, Muhammad is said to have 
tried to convert some of his closest relatives 
among the leaders of the Quraysh, and 
especially his uncle Abi Talib, father of 
‘Alt (see FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; ‘ALI B. 
ABI TALIB). Such attempts were read by the 
exegetes into several qur’anic passages. For 
example, some traditions say that the 
Prophet asked Abii ‘Talib, who was on his 
deathbed, to utter the shahdda (see WITNESS 
TO FAITH) but the latter refused, saying 
that he adhered to the religion of the old 
ancestors. Some versions relate that at this 
point Q 28:56 was revealed, which says that 
the qur’anic Prophet cannot guide whom 
he likes (see GUIDANCE; FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION). Q 9:113 1s also said to 
have been revealed on the same occasion. 
It says that it is not for the qur’anic 
Prophet and the believers to ask pardon for 
the polytheists (Rubin, The eye, 153; see 
FORGIVENESS; INTERCESSION). Moreover, in 
Q 6:108 the believers are requested not to 
abuse the idols worshipped by the polythe- 
ists (See IDOLS AND IMAGES), lest the latter 
should abuse God in return. The exegetes 
say that this verse was revealed as a result 
of the stubborn reaction of the leaders of 
the Quraysh, and their threat to abuse 
Muhammad’s God, in case he did not stop 
harassing them (ibid., 154; see also SATANIC 


VERSES). 


Opposition and persecution 
The Quran also accuses the unbelievers of 
active persecution of the Prophet, and the 
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exegetes explain that these accusations per- 
tain to the hostile actions of the Quraysh 
that were carried out against Muhammad 
in Mecca itself, before the emigration (q.v.; 
hyra), as well as in Medina (q.v.), after the 
hyra. 

Persecution in Mecca, according to the 
exegetes, began as soon as Muhammad 
started preaching in public. This he report- 
edly was requested to do in Q 26:214, in 
which God tells him to warn his nearest 
relations. The exegetes adduce for this 
verse traditions describing how Muham- 
mad summoned the clan of Hashim of 
the Quraysh, and how they rejected his 
message. Their opposition was led by 
Muhammad’s uncle Abt: Lahab (see 
Rubin, The eye, 127-38). Another prominent 
opponent in Mecca was Abi Jahl of the 
clan of Makhziim, and his persecution of 
the Prophet was read into Q 96:9-19. Here 
a scene is described in which an unbeliever 
prevents a “servant” from praying. Most 
traditions maintain that the servant is 
Muhammad, and the unbeliever is Abi 
Jahl who threatened to tread on the 
Prophet if he performed prostration (see 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION; PRAYER; 
RITUAL AND THE QUR’AN). God instructs 
his servant not to obey him and to pros- 
trate himself before God. A plan to as- 
sassinate the Prophet is pointed out by the 
exegetes in the commentary on Q 8:30: 
“And when those who disbelieved devised 
plans against you that they might confine 
you or slay you or drive you away....” This 
was taken to refer to a council held by 
Quraysh in which they discussed various 
options in order to eliminate the Prophet, 
and finally they agreed upon killing him 
while he was asleep in his bed. Muham- 
mad found out about it, and this was the 
immediate reason for his Aara to Medina. 

The exegetes also point out verses in 
which reference is made to God’s ven- 


geance upon Muhammad’s adversaries 


QURAYSH 


from among the Quraysh. For example, in 
Q 15:95 God, speaking to the Prophet, 
promises to eliminate “those who scoff.” 
The exegetes hold that this refers to a 
group of leaders from the Quraysh, on 
each of whom God brought death through 
a certain misfortune. 

Collective punishment of the Quraysh is 
referred to, according to the exegetes, in 
Q 16:112 in which God sets forth a parable 
about a town safe and secure, a town 
whose means of subsistence came in abun- 
dance from every quarter; but it became 
ungrateful to God’s favors, and therefore 
God made it taste the utmost degree of 
hunger and fear (see PARABLES). This has 
been taken as referring to a seven-year 
drought that God inflicted upon the 
Quraysh at the behest of the persecuted 
Prophet. ‘The exegetes have associated this 
hunger with some further qur’anic pas- 
sages (Q 23:64, 75-73 44:10-6). 

Among the verses interpreted as referring 
to the acts of the Quraysh against 
Muhammad after the /yra, are those in 
which the unbelievers are accused of pre- 
venting the believers from entering Mecca 
and the sacred mosque (Q 2:217; 8:34; 
22:25; 48:25). In the traditions, this conduct 
is associated especially with the events of 
the year 6/628, when the Prophet left 
Medina with the believers and approached 
Mecca with a view of performing the lesser 
pilgrimage. The Quraysh stopped him at 
the outskirts of the town, near Hudaybiya, 
and the negotiations that followed report- 
edly ended up with the well-known pact of 
Hudaybiya (q.v.). 

Also noteworthy are the verses to which 
the exegetes linked the military clashes 
between the Quraysh and the Prophet (see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; FIGHTING; 
wak). In some cases the link is obvious, as 
with the battle of Badr (q.v.; 2/624), which 
is mentioned in a passage describing angels 


assisting the fighting believers (Q 3:123-8; 
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see ANGEL). Additional passages were 
linked to Badr by means of commentary, 
mainly Q 8:1-19 in which the division of 
spoils (see BOOTY) is discussed, and the 
help of angels smiting the unbelievers is 
described yet again. Various passages pred- 
icating divine punishment for the unbeliev- 
ers (as in Q 18:55; 44:16, etc.) were also 
interpreted as referring to the defeat of the 
Quraysh at Badr (see GHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT; PUNISHMENT STORIES). 

The Battle of the Ditch (5/626-7), in 
which Medina was besieged by the 
Quraysh and their allies, is alluded to, 
according to the exegetes, in Q 33:9-27. 
Here the Quran describes hosts of con- 
federates (ahzab) coming against the believ- 
ers, whom God defeats by means of winds 
(see AIR AND WIND) and unseen legions 
(of angels; see RANKS AND ORDERS). 

The conquest of Mecca (8/630) which 
marked Muhammad’s final victory over the 
Quraysh is celebrated, according to the 
exegetes, in Q 110:1-3. Some have also as- 
sociated Q 48:1 with this event: “Surely we 
have given you a clear victory (q.v.; fath),” 
but others maintain that the latter passage 


refers to the affair of Hudaybiya. 


Believers 
The Qur'an also refers to groups among 
the Quraysh who eventually became be- 
lievers by embracing Islam, and some 
exegetes say that those who were first to do 
so are mentioned in Q 56:10, which speaks 
about those who were “foremost” (al- 
sabiqun; cf. also Q 9:100; 59:10). 

Another group is referred to as al- 

mustad afun, “the weak” (see OPPRESSION; 
OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE). They are 
mentioned in Q 4:75, in which the believers 
are requested to fight for the sake of the 
weak among the men and women and chil- 
dren. These weak say: “Our lord! Let us go 
out of this town, whose people are oppres- 


sors, and give us from you a guardian and 
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give us from you a helper.” The exegetes 
explain that these are some oppressed 
Muslims, converts from the Quraysh, who 
could not get out of Mecca and perform 
the Aira to Medina. 

The most prominent group of Muslims 
among the Quraysh is the muhdajiriin, the 
“emigrants” (see EMIGRANTS AND HELP- 
ERS). They are mentioned in numerous 
passages, for example in Q 59:8, in which 
the “poor emigrants who were driven out 
of their homes and their possessions” are 
promised a share in the spoils. 

Outside the Qur’an, one finds numerous 
traditions praising the Quraysh, and their 
circulation was no doubt triggered by the 
fact that the caliphs of the Islamic state 
were all from the Quraysh (the four “right- 
eous” caliphs, the Umayyads and the 
‘Abbasids; see cALIPH). Therefore these 
traditions were designed to provide the 
legitimate basis for the authority of the 
Qurashi caliphs, as well as to defy claims of 
other ambitious groups from within the 
Quraysh themselves (e.g. Shits), or of 
south Arabian descent, not to speak of the 
aspirations of non-Arab members of 
Islamic society (see COMMUNITY AND 
SOGIETY IN THE QUR’AN; POLITICS AND 
THE QUR'AN). 


Uri Rubin 
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Qurayza (Bani al-) 


One of the Jewish tribes of Medina and 
traditionally part of the triad that also in- 
cludes the Bani Qaynugqa‘ (q.v.) and the 
Bani |-Nadir (see NADIR [BANT AL-]). 
Although the origin of the Qurayza, like 
that of the other Medinan Jews, and their 
coming to Medina (q.v.) are not known 
with certainty, the sources provide some 
information concerning their role in pre- 
Islamic times. Thus, members of the 
Qurayza allegedly persuaded the Yemenite 
ruler As‘ad Abii Qarib not to attack 
Medina and caused him to convert to 
Judaism (see JEws AND JUDAISM; YEMEN; 
PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN; 
SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 
Other reports state that in pre-Islamic 
Medina, the Qurayza were in constant 
conflict with their fellow tribe of the Bani 
l-Nadir (cf. Q 2:84 f.), yet both are often 
called “brothers” and commonly referred 
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to as the “two Israelite tribes” (al-stbtan) or 
the “two priest clans” (al-kahinan). In pre- 
Islamic poetry (see POETRY AND POETS), 
the Qurayza are variously mentioned, and 
the poems of their own members were, as 
it seems, collected in a (now lost) Aitab Bani 
Qurayza (see Amidi, Mu ’talif, 211). The area 
inhabitated by the Qurayza — and their 
sub-clans such as the Bani Ka‘b b. 
Qurayza and the Bant ‘Amr b. 

Qurayza — on the outer fringes of 
Medina, most notably the Wadi Mahzir, 
can be assessed from geographical 
accounts, and a Medinan cemetery as well 
as a later mosque, built upon their land, 
were known by their name. Some details 
in the story of Salman al-Farist suggest 
that the Qurayza had parental ties with 
the Jews of Wadi l-Qura in the northern 
Hyaz. 

The conflict of the Muslims with the 
Qurayza after the “Battle of the Ditch” in 
5/627 is the most conspicuous story of the 
Prophet’s dealing with the Medinan Jews 
in the prophetic biography tradition (stra; 
see SIRA AND THE QUR'AN). The Muslim 
attack and siege of the Qurayza was a 
response to their open, probably active 
support of the Meccan pagans and their 
allies during that battle (see MEcca; 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; HYPOCRITES 
AND Hypocrisy). After bloody fighting 
the Jews surrendered and the male mem- 
bers of the Qurayza were executed, the 
women and children taken captive and 
sold into slavery (see CAPTIVES; SLAVES 
AND SLAVERY); and the booty (q.v.) 
gained — money, weapons and 
land — were distributed among the 
Muslim fighters, according to most sources. 
The execution itself, during which between 
400 and goo men were killed, is largely 
undisputed in the Islamic sources and has 
aroused much dismay in the western per- 
ception of early Islam. It is not the Prophet 
himself, however, who is portrayed as hav- 
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ing pronounced the condemnation but 
rather his Companion, Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh (see 
COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET), who was 
fatally wounded by an arrow in the battle 
before this event took place. The qur’anic 
passage commonly associated with these 
events is Q 33:26 f. (see EXPEDITIONS AND 


BATTLES; FIGHTING; BLOODSHED): 


And he brought down those of the People 
of the Book (q.v.) who supported them 
from their fortresses and cast terror in their 
hearts; some you slew, some you made cap- 
tive. And he bequeathed upon you their 
lands, their habitations, and their posses- 
sions, and a land that you never trod; God 
is powerful over everything. 


Rayhana |-Quraziyya, of uncertain par- 
entage but most probably belonging to the 
Bani ‘Amr b. Qurayza, was captured after 
the Bani Qurayza episode. She then either 
became the Prophet’s concubine or, 
according to many reports, was married to 
him and later divorced; she eventually died 
before the Prophet (see WIVES OF THE 
PROPHET; CONCUBINES). The Islamic tradi- 
tion knows a number of descendants from 
the Qurayza by name, most famous among 
them being the traditionist Muhammad b. 
Ka’b al-Qurazi, who was born a Muslim 
and died in Medina in 120/738 or some 
years before (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN). 
Others include his father Ka‘b b. Asad b. 
Sulaym and his brother Ishaq, as well as 
‘Atiyya al-Qurazi, al-Zubayr (?) b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. al-Zabir, ‘Ali b. Rifa‘a and 
the progeny of Abi Malik al-Qurazi. 

This suggests that, in contrast to what 

is reported in the Islamic tradition, 

several male persons of the Qurayza 

did survive the conflict in Medina, prob- 
ably because of their young age at the 


time. 


Marco Scholler 
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Rabbi see JEWS AND JUDAISM; SCHOLAR 


Races 


Persons or animals or plants connected by 
common descent. This concept emerges in 
the Qur'an mainly in relationship with the 
glory (q.v.) of God who in his might was 
able to create a multitude of species upon 
earth (see CREATION; POWER AND IMPO- 
TENCE). Thus in Q 36:36: “Glory be to him 
who created pairs of all things, of what the 
earth grows, and of their own kind and of 
what they do not know” (see GLORIFIGA- 
TION OF GOD). The phrase “of what they 
do not know” is taken to refer to species 
unknown to humans. Similarly, in Q 20:53 
God is praised (see PRAISE) for producing 
from the earth many species of various 
plants (see AGRICULTURE AND VEGETA- 
TION; GRASSES). Especially clear is 

Q 35:27-8, in which all colors of fruits and 
of men and beasts and cattle are adduced 
as signaling God’s creative powers (see 
ANIMAL LIFE} NATURE AS SIGNS). In 

Q 30:22, the signs of God are manifest not 
only in the creation of humankind in many 
colors but also in the various languages 
that were given to them (see FOREIGN 


VOCABULARY; DIALECTS}; PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QURAN). 

Apart from humans, the Qur'an is also 
familiar with another species of intelligent 
creatures, namely the jinn (q.v.), i.e. de- 
mons (see DEVIL). God has created them of 
a flame of fire (q.v.; Q 15:27; 55:15) and 
they, like humans, are considered a 
“nation” (umma, as is the case in Q 7:38; 
41:25; 46:18). Fire was also the origin of 
the creation of Iblis (Q 38:74-6), who in 
Q 18:50 is considered one of the jinn, and 
has offspring. Some exegetes, however, 
take the allusion to his offspring in a 
metaphorical sense (see METAPHOR; 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL 
AND MEDIEVAL). 

In the celestial sphere, God has created 
the angelic species and in Q 35:1 God is 
praised for having made the angels “mes- 
sengers [flying] on wings, two, and three, 
and four” (see ANGEL; FLYING). As for 
humans, God has subdivided them into 
peoples (shu %b) and tribes (gabail), but 
their ethnic affiliation has no bearing on 
their moral status before God (see KINSHIP; 
TRIBES AND GLANS; ETHICS AND THE 
QUR’AN; COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
QuR’AN). They were thus divided only for 
the sake of identification, while the most 
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honorable of them with God is the one 
most pious among them (Q 49:13; see 
piety). This particular statement was later 
adduced by the shu %biyya in support of 
their struggle for equality between Arab 
and non-Arab races within Islamic society 
(see Enderwitz, Shu‘tbiyya). 

Therefore, from the viewpoint of faith 
(q.v.), the Qur'an considers all peoples as 
“one nation” (umma wahida). ‘This was the 
initial state of humankind till they began 
to differ and thereupon God sent prophets 
to guide them (Q 2:213; 10:19; see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD; ASTRAY; ERROR). If 
God had pleased, he would have left all 
people in the state of “one nation” but he 
decided to try them and to guide only 
whomever he chose to (Q 5:48; 11:118; 
16:93; 42:8; see TRIAL; FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION). For this reason, 
Muhammad’s own scope of mission is not 
confined to one ethnic group but rather 
encompasses all humankind (Q 34:28) as 
well as the jinn (Q 46:29). Muslim tradition 
has elaborated on this idea, stating that 
Muhammad was the only prophet who was 
not sent just to his own people but rather 
“to all red and black.” The latter expres- 
sion was explained as referring to the jinn 
and the humans, respectively (cf. Gold- 
ziher, Introduction, 28, with note 34). 

On the other hand, the Qur’an does ac- 
knowledge genealogical descent as indicat- 
ing excellence but this is confined mainly 
to prophets. ‘The Qur'an sees in them a 
chosen pedigree as indicated in Q 3:33-4. 
Here God 1s said to have chosen Adam (see 
ADAM AND EVE) and Noah (q.v.) and the 
descendants of Abraham (q.v.) and the 
descendants of ‘Imran (q.v.) above the na- 
tions, they being offspring one of the other 
(see ELECTION; CHILDREN OF ISRAEL). 

As for the offspring of Abraham, the 
Quran identifies them as the inhabitants 


of Mecca (q.v.) — i.e. the Quraysh 


RAID(S) 


(q.v.) — which is implied, for example, in 
Q 2:127-8: Here Abraham as well as 
Ishmael (q.v.) are engaged in the building 
of the “house,” the Ka‘ba (q.v.; see also 
HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE), and ask 
God to raise from their offspring a nation 
submitting to him (wmma muslima; see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; OBEDIENCE; ISLAM). 
The presence of Ishmael was taken as in- 
dicating that by umma muslima only Arabs 
(q.v.) were meant (see Suyatt, Dury, ad 

Q 2:128). More accurately, Ishmael is re- 
garded mainly as the ancestor of the 
northern Arabs, including the Quraysh. 

In fact, Arabian consciousness is manifest 
also in verses noting that the Qur’an was 
revealed in Arabic (see ARABIC LANGUAGE). 
This is stated with evident pride, while 
stressing that it is not aJami, i.e. “non- 
Arab” or “foreign” (e.g. Q 16:103). This is 
part of the general idea that “God did not 
send any apostle but with the language of 
his people” (Q 14:4). Traditions adduced by 
the exegetes for this verse assert that the 


Quran was revealed in the language of 
Quraysh. 


Uri Rubin 
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Rahman see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES 


Raid(s) see WAR; EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES 


RAMADAN 


Rain see WEATHER; WATER; SUSTENANCE) 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION; NATURE 


AS SIGNS; GRACE; BLESSING 


Ramadan 


The ninth month of the Islamic calendar, 
during which Muslims fast from sunrise to 
sunset and commemorate the revelation of 
the Qur'an to Muhammad. To understand 
Ramadan as a crucial scriptural and ritual 
issue in a major world religion, it is useful 
to look at its emergence and liturgical en- 
actments from a comparative perspective 
(see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN; RITUAL 
AND THE QUR'AN). It is obvious that, in 
phenomenological terms, three historically 
interrelated festivals — Pesach (Passover), 
Easter and Ramadan — display a close 
relation to acts of violence (q.v.) in that 
each celebrates a community’s salvation 
from a threat of annihilation (see Jews AND 
JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; 
CHILDREN OF ISRAEL; PEOPLE OF THE 
Book). Although this experience of vio- 
lence played a foundational role in the 
identity formation of the respective com- 
munities, the feasts that commemorate 

the events are enacted in all three com- 
munities by rites of fulfillment: communal 
meals preceded by ascetic practices (see 
ASCETICISM) or fasting, performances that 
contribute substantially to affirming the 
coherence of the community (Neuwirth, 
Three religious feasts). To elucidate the 
interrelation between the celebrations, a 
brief historical survey of the three feasts 
and their etiologies will be given, followed 
by an evaluation of the qur’anic evidence 
about fasting (i.e. prior to the establish- 
ment of the fast of Ramadan), its rulings 
and successive stages of development, as 
well as the role played by earlier religious 
structures in shaping it. In order to shed 
light on the religious meaning of Ramadan 
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that emerged in the early community, we 
will then look into the complex etiology of 
that institution, focusing on its commemo- 
rative character (see FESTIVALS AND 
COMMEMORATIVE DAys). The final section 
of this article presents some reflections on 
the impact of Ramadan on the perception 
of salvation history (see HISTORY AND THE 


QUR’AN). 


Predecessors, interrelations 


Passover (Heb. pesah), a spring festival cor- 
responding to the pre-Islamic ‘uma (see 
PILGRIMAGE), constitutes a merger of two 
originally independent feasts (cf. Ency- 
clopaedia Judaica, xii, 169 f.). One was pesah, 
originally not a pilgrimage feast but a 
domestic ceremony celebrated by transient 
breeders of sheep or goats (and, later, by 
the Israelites) to secure protection for the 
flocks before leaving the desert winter 
pasture for cultivated regions. This con- 
sisted of the slaughtering and eating of the 
paschal animal on the fourteenth day of 
the first month of the year, and the rite of 
touching the lintel and the doorposts of 
the house — or formerly the tent — with 
blood from the paschal animal. The oldest 
literary record of this domestic ceremony, 
which appears in the context of the last 
plague, the killing of the Egyptian first- 
born (Exodus 12:21), already presupposes 
the Passover, 1.e. the notion of the divine 
“overleaping” (Heb. pesah) of the houses 
marked by the apotropaeic staining with 
blood. This historicization has determined 
the character of the Passover: it became the 
feast commemorating the exodus of the 
Israelites from Egypt. The other feast that 
was incorporated into the Jewish Passover 
is the seven-day “feast of unleavened 
bread” (hagg ha-massot), which was cele- 
brated in the same month as the slaughter 
and eating of the paschal animal and was, 
unlike the Passover, probably taken over 


from the Canaanites. It was a seasonal fes- 
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tival connected with a pilgrimage, and 
celebrated to consecrate the first parts of 
the harvest. Unleavened bread has been 
identified as a symbol of the interruption 
between two cycles of harvest — leavens 
from the grain of the old harvest not being 
allowed to enter into the first bread made 
from the new harvest (Rendtorff, Entwick- 
lung). It was integrated into the feast of 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage by 
re-interpreting the motive for the prepara- 
tion of unleavened bread as the hastened 
exodus of the people who had no time left 
for them to prepare proper bread. 

Violence, divinely inflicted “in history” 
on the enemy (for the interpretation of 
similar themes in the qur’anic milieu, see 
JUSAD; FIGHTING; ENEMIES; PUNISHMENT 
STORIES; GHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT), 
is thus, through the ritual act of spilling 
blood, connected with the primordial 
custom of sacrificing in a seasonal frame- 
work. Though etiologically justified as a 
measure to induce a stubborn enemy of 
the Israelites to allow them to leave the 
land, it retains its cosmic imagery serving 
to mark the renewal of a particular time of 
the year. Pesah thus developed from its rit- 
ual beginnings as part of the seasonal cycle 
and became a feast commemorating an 
event significant for salvation history. 

Easter is already closely linked to 
Passover externally in terms of timing, 
being the commemoration of an event that 
took place in the Passover week. Insofar as 
Easter claims Passover as its temporal and 
ceremonial backdrop, the Jewish festival 
confers on the later feast important traits 
bearing ritual and symbolic significance: a 
vicarious sacrifice, a commemorative meal 
and the remembrance of an event of 
deliverance. But Easter — which was cel- 
ebrated in the early church on the date of 
Passover — also raises the additional claim 
of being the new Passover. Through a 


mythic re-interpretation, it has become the 
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Passover par excellence: Deliverance from 
servitude in history is eclipsed by deliver- 
ance from the servitude of the fear of 
death; the sacrificial lamb to be slaugh- 
tered is replaced by the Son of God who 
was sacrificed, a connection established 
early in Christian sources like the Gospel 
of John and a large corpus of hymns. The 
notion of the sacrificial lamb’s vicarious 
suffering of death merges with the idea of 
a father sacrificing his beloved son — pre- 
figured in Abraham’s (q.v.) sacrifice (q.v.). 
The relation between Passover and 
Ramadan is less obvious. No line of 
genetic relationship can be drawn with 
certainty, nor has a mythicization of the 
earlier feast taken place in the later; the 
relation is rather one of analogy. Both 
feasts share a number of basic notions 
leading back into the earliest historical 
layers of the festivals. Ramadan, the 
Muslim month of fasting commemorating 
the revelation of the Qur'an (see REVELA- 
TION AND INSPIRATION), 1s, like Passover, 
grafted on a seasonal festival, the jahili (see 
AGE OF IGNORANCE; PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA 
AND THE QUR'AN) pilgrimage of the ‘wnra, 
which, prior to Islam, took place in the 
month of Rajab (Wellhausen, Reste, revised 
by Wagtendonk, Fasting in the Koran; see also 
FASTING; MONTHS; SEASONS). The wmra was 
a festival of spring thanksgiving, the time 
of slaughtering sacrificial animals (aia 77; 
see SACRIFICE} CONSEGRATION OF ANI- 
MALS) and the first born of the flocks 
and herds, somewhat like pesah; still it is 
difficult to determine any genetic link 
between the festivals. The ritual practices 
of the ‘umra survived into early Islam, 
but — being perceived as obsolete — were 
abolished by the caliphs Abi Bakr and 
‘Umar (Kister, Rajab; see CALIPH), the 
‘umra as such having been integrated into 
the hay already by the Prophet. Also like 
pesah — which culminates in a particular 


night of the seven-day festival — the 
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climax of the month of the ‘ura was a 
particular night, presumably that which 
the Qur'an calls laylat al-qadr, the “night of 
decision” (see NIGHT OF POWER). Prepared 
for by a period of abstention and devotion 
(ukuf and wuqif; see ABSTINENCE; PIETY; 
PRAYER; VIGILS), this night appears to have 
marked a kind of New Year, the opening of 
a new cycle of events, similar to the notion 
underlying the hagg ha-massot which opened 
a new harvest cycle, and like the New Year, 
was associated with the sacrifice of a pesah 
lamb (Exod 12:3; see below for the connec- 
tion between quranic [pre-Ramadan] fast- 
ing and Yom Kippur, the Jewish “day of 
atonement”; see also ATONEMENT). It may 
likewise be compared with the Easter vigil 
which, since the early days of the church, 
has presented itself as a cosmic and spir- 
itual New Year, declaring the spiritual 
renewal of creation and the moral new 
beginning of humankind. The /aylat al-qadr 
as well as the fasting period that preceded 
it were transferred from Rajab into 
Ramadan, once Ramadan was identified 
as the month in which a religiously mo- 
mentous experience of the community 
took place. Thus, the pre-Islamic seasonal 
festival with its ascetic preparations pre- 
ceding sacrifice was reshaped to become a 
new salvation-historical scriptural festival 
with diverse procedures of commemora- 
tion. The development re-enacts the emer- 
gence of Passover, a feast of scriptural 
memory, out of a previous seasonal feast 
involving sacrifice. It mirrors at the same 
time Christianity’s sublimation of sacrifice 
through its substitution by a comme- 


morative rite. 


The qur anic evidence: Rulings and developments 
of pre-Ramadan fasting (Q 2:183-6) 
It was the precedent of the fast practiced 
by the Jews in Medina (q.v.) that triggered 
the process of the introduction of fasting 


into the ritual rulings of the early Muslim 
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community. Though fasting had been 
ranked prominently in Rajab before Islam, 
this had not been sanctioned by a qur’anic 
ruling. We know nothing certain about the 
ascetic rites upheld by the adherents of 
Muhammad in Mecca (q.v.). The particu- 
lar rhetorical style and the explicit refer- 
ence to the monotheistic forebears in 
Q 2:183 mark the verse about the first 
Islamic fast as a text belonging to the 
Medinan period (see CHRONOLOGY AND 
THE QUR'AN; FORM AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE QUR'AN). Fasting was raised to the 
rank of a monotheistic duty: “Oh believ- 
ers, fasting is prescribed for you as it was 
for those before you; perchance you will 
guard yourselves [against evil]” (Q 2:183). 
It is not known whether this ruling was 
implemented immediately with the emi- 
gration (q.v.; Agra) of Muhammad from 
Mecca to Medina, whose cardinal 
event — the arrival of the Prophet and his 
Companions (see COMPANIONS OF THE 
PROPHET) in Medina — is reported to have 
coincided with the Jewish Yom Kippur, a 
day of fasting which falls on the tenth of 
the first month of the Jewish calendar, 
Tishri (Lev 16:29). A well-known tradition 
going back to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/686-8; see 
HADITH AND THE QURAN) presents the ear- 
liest Islamic fast as a Yom Kippur fast: At 
the arrival of the Prophet in Medina, the 
Medinan Jews, who were celebrating the 
Day of Atonement, Yom Kippur (Aramaic 
‘asora, Arabic ‘ashira’), with their strict 
observation of the highly demanding 
rites — fasting over a twenty-four hour 
period, liturgical recitations (Elbogen, 
Jewish liturgy, 124 f.) — attracted the 
attention of the newly arrived Muslims. 
Asked about the meaning of their celebra- 
tion, they mentioned the Israelites’ deliver- 
ance from Pharaoh (q.v.). ‘This Mosaic 
etiology must have been significant to the 
Muslim newcomers, who perceived them- 
selves as continuing the Mosaic tradition 
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(see Neuwirth, Erzahlen). Muhammad is 
reported to have said: “We have a better 
right to Moses (q.v.) than they have” 
(Tabart, Ta vrikh, iii, 1281; id., History, vii, 26; 
Muslim, Sahih, 11, 1330, 149-50; but not 
found in Tabart’s Tafsir) and to have im- 
posed the fast on his community. The fast- 
ing of ‘Ashiira’ is, however, not always 
identified in Islamic tradition with the one 
imposed in Q 2:183, but is in some hadiths 
rather remembered as one “ordered” by the 
Prophet (ya murund bi-swamihi) because 

the Jews — in general, or of Khaybar, or 
the Jews and the Christians — were keep- 
ing it. There is even a tradition stressing 
Muhammad’s view that “God had not pre- 
scribed it” for the Muslims (lam _yaktubi llahu 
‘alaykum styamahu; Muslim, Sahih, ti, 153). 
The fasting of ‘Ashtira’, thus, was one of 
the diverse Jewish rites that were intro- 
duced during the emergence of the com- 
munity, but were given up during the later 
Medinan period. Indeed, it became the 
object of polemics once the community 
wished to distance itself from its mono- 
theistic counterparts (see POLEMIC AND 
POLEMICAL LANGUAGE; RELIGIOUS 
PLURALISM AND THE QURAN). 

The Mosaic reference that is said to have 
so immediately appealed to the Muslim 
newcomers’ religious consciousness is not 
without implications. It is true that the 
etiology for the Jewish fast is not exactly 
the historical one. But, as Wagtendonk 
(Fasting) has emphasized, Mosaic memories 
do play a role in the service of the feast, 
particularly the second giving of the tablets 
of the law to Moses. Goitein (Ramadan) 
has also drawn attention to the striking fact 
that the quranic section on the Ramadan 
rulings (Q 2:183-7) includes an unambigu- 
ous reference to one of the most promi- 
nent liturgical elements of the Yom Kippur 
penitential litanies (selzhot; Elbogen, Jewish 
liturgy, 180-2), particular prayers that fre- 
quently end in the plea, anénii, “answer us” 
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(cf. Psalm 20:10). The qur’anic version 
reads: “When my servants question you 
about me, [tell them that] I am near. I 
answer the prayer of the suppliant when 
he calls to me; therefore let them answer 
my call and put their trust in me, that they 
may be rightly guided” (Q 2:186; see 
ASTRAY; ERROR). This verse does not 
smoothly connect with its immediate 
halakhic context but it strikingly switches 
from the section’s prevalent addressee — a 
group of receivers or listeners (antum) — to 
addressing the Prophet. The Prophet is 
instructed to remind his followers (7bad) of 
the closeness and faithfulness of the divine 
sender, which sounds like an indirect ex- 
hortation to utter prayers, perhaps like 
those of the Jewish service, where peni- 
tential litanies (selthot) are recited. These 
litanies are built on the so-called “thirteen 
attributes” (i.e. divine attributes, like “lord, 
merciful, compassionate,” etc.) that were 
revealed to Moses when he received the 
second set of tablets (cf. Exod 34:6-7): “The 
lord, the lord, God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering and abundant in goodness 
and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving sin and transgression, seeking the 
iniquity of the fathers on the children and 
upon the children’s children until the third 
and fourth generation.” Early on, Jewish 
tradition interpreted that event in terms of 
a divine instruction to Moses on how to 
perform the penitential prayer: “God 
showed Moses the order of prayer. He said 
to him, ‘Whenever Israel sins, let them per- 
form this rite before me and I shall forgive 
them’; “There is a covenant that the 
Thirteen Attributes do not return unan- 
swered’” (Babylonian Talmud, Rosh Hashana 
17b). This Talmudic conception explains 
how the “thirteen attributes” became the 
nucleus of all prayers for atonement; to 
this day, they serve as a refrain constantly 
repeated in all the se/¢hot (cf. Elbogen, 
Jewish liturgy, 177 £.). When viewed from this 
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intertextual perspective, the qur’anic verse 
about the attitude to be adopted during the 
fast and which paraphrases two of the 
“thirteen attributes” (Q 2:186), refers to the 
very heart of the Yom Kippur liturgy (cf. 
Neuwirth, Meccan texts). It is noteworthy 
that Sufi exegesis of Q 2:186 further elabo- 
rates the aspect of the divine attributes in 
the verse (see e.g. Sulami, <zyadat, 16; see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES; SUFISM AND THE 
QUR’AN; EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). 

Thus, the first form of religiously im- 
posed fasting in Islam was originally a cus- 
tom shared with the Jews. ‘The Islamic 
assimilation of the Jewish ritual remained, 
however, limited. The central performance 
in the Jewish service of the fast, the com- 
munal confession of sins, seems not to have 
been introduced into the Islamic sphere 
with the acceptance of the ‘Ashtira’ fast 
(see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; VIRTUES AND 
VICES, COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). A 
genuine ceremony devoted principally to 
communal confession has never developed 
in Sunnt Islam nor is there a fixed form of 
individual confession such as Christianity 
has cherished over the ages and which in 
modern time has translated into new kinds 
of secular self-inquiring (see Hahn, Zur 
Soziologie). The fast of ‘Ashiira’, however, 
was never completely abolished: the tenth 
of Muharram, which corresponds to the 
date of the Jewish Yom Kippur, was re- 
tained as a voluntary fast day in Sunni 
Islam (Muslim, Sahih, ii, 147-9). It was only 
in the Shri tradition, however, that 
‘Ashiira’ recovered, in the course of time, 
its original character as a ceremony of re- 
pentance (see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE) 
and atonement. The tenth of Muharram 
became a festival commemorating the 
martyrdom that the grandson of the 
Prophet, al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, suffered at 
Karbala’ in 61/680 (see MARTYRS; SHI ISM 


AND THE QUR’AN; ‘ALI B. ABI TALIB; 
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FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; PEOPLE OF THE 
HOUSE). As Gerald Hawting (‘The taw- 
wabiin) has shown, the proto-Shrt group 
of the tawwabin, “penitents” — in whose 
thinking atonement and expiation were 
prominent, and who in 65/685 revolted 
against the Umayyads in order to expunge 
their guilt for forsaking Husayn — may, 
when they sacrificed themselves, have 
been under the spell of the solemn atmo- 
sphere of the prominent day in the Jewish 
calendar. 

The earliest qur’anic injunction main- 
tains that fasting was to be observed for 
several — probably ten — days (ayyam 
ma didat, Q 2:184) but the month is not 
made explicit. The concept of “counted 
days” (ayyam ma didat) appears Arabian. A 
reference to a sacred time-period, again 
presumably “ten,” is found in a very early 
quranic text (Q 89:2 wa-layalin ‘ashrin, “By 
the ten nights”), which is usually under- 
stood as referring to the first ten days of 
the haj (see PILGRIMAGE). It is thus likely 
that in Q 2:184 an existing Arabian reli- 
gious period was revived. Wagtendonk 
(Fasting) argues that the 7‘tkaf period in 
Rajab “was chosen for the fast of the 
‘counted days’ because the Night of 
Destiny (laylat al-qadr) with which the rev- 
elation of the Qur'an was connected, 
occurred during it.” That night, originally 
falling on the twenty-seventh of Rajab, 
had been celebrated in an early sira 
(Q 97) as a unique night excelling over 
other time periods (see DAY AND NIGHT; 
DAY, TIMES OF), a night when communi- 
cation between heaven (see HEAVEN AND 
sky) and earth (q.v.) moves easily; it is 
presented as the night of revelation par 


excellence: 


Behold we sent it down in the night of 
decision 

And what shall teach you what is the night 
of decision? 
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The night of decision is better than a thou- 
sand months, 

In it the angels (see ANGEL) and the spirit 
(q.v.3 see also HOLY sprRiT) descend 

By the leave of their lord (q.v.), upon every 
command 


Peace it is, till the rising of dawn (q.v.; 
Q 97:1-5) 


This particular night, characterized as a 
“blessed night” (layla mubaraka), is further 
referred to in a later Meccan stra 
(Q 44:3-6), where it is described as a time in 
which “every wise precept is made plain, 
distinct” (ftha_yufraqu kullu amrin hakim, 
Q 44:4). The two texts are the exclusive 
quranic testimonies for the temporal set- 
ting of revelation within the calendar (q.v.) 
of the year. The Quran alludes to the 
affinity between sacred time (q.v.) and rev- 
elation; the particular night is a time when 
the borderlines between the heavenly and 
earthly domains are permeable (Q 97:4; cf. 
al-Misrt, Ramadan; Vaqan, Rihla, 18-9; id., 
Mountainous journey, 16-21). It is also a time 
of divine separating or distinguishing 
(yufraqu) between good and evil (q.v.), and 
is thus closely related to Yom Kippur, when 
the divine decision is made concerning the 
fate (q.v.; see also DESTINY) of individuals 
for the following year (Q 44:4). The Quran 
itself can, as such, be regarded as a divine 
intervention (furgan, Q 17:106; see 
CRITERION; NAMES OF THE QUR'AN), al- 
though it is not explicitly labeled furgan 
before the Medinan period (Q 25:1; 3:4). 
The noun furgan, etymologically an 
Aramaic loan word from purgana, “salva- 
tion” (see FOREIGN VOCABULARY), is not 
yet a synonym for revelation in the Meccan 
strras; rather, it is used in one Meccan siira 
(Q 21:48) to denote an historical event, the 
salvation of the Children of Israel by the 
separation of the Red Sea (cf. Q 2:50). 

If Rajab was the month in which the 
initial Islamic practice of fasting took 
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place, then the etiology of this fast has to 
be related to both the momentous aura of 
the /aylat al-qadr as a time of divine decrees 
and to the event of the qur’anic revelation 
(Q 97:1; cf. 44:3). This complex etiology 
was to be transferred to the fasting of 
Ramadan in due time. 

The imposition of the “counted days” 
fast is followed immediately by an alleviat- 


ing amendment: 


Fast a certain number of days, 

But if any one of you is ill or on a journey 
let him fast a similar number of days 

And for those that can afford it there is a 
ransom 

The feeding of a poor man (see POVERTY 
AND THE POOR). 

He that does good of his own accord shall 
be well rewarded (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT) 

But to fast is better for you, 

If you but knew it (Q 2:184). 


The ruling is made easy: not only are sick 
persons and travelers (see ILLNESS AND 
HEALTH; JOURNEY) exempted from keeping 
the fast but those unable to sustain the fast 
may ransom themselves with a charitable 
deed (fidya). In Wagtendonk’s (Fasting, 182) 
view, the text betrays “the same uncer- 
tainty as that which accompanied the 
change of qibla (q.v.).” 


Rulings and developments concerning Ramadan 
The text then switches abruptly to the in- 
troduction of Ramadan (Q 2:185) as a full 
month of fasting. The verse that replaces 
the earlier, less demanding ruling of the 
“counted days” has been understood in the 
Muslim tradition (Tabart, Ta/siz, iti, 420) as 
an abrogation (q.v.) of the previous institu- 
tion (see for the problematics, Radtke, 
Offenbarung). The text also puts forward a 
new etiology for the fast, alluding to both 


the sending down of the Qur’an (as in 
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Q 97:1; here, however, designated furqan; 
cf. its indirect classification as such in 

Q 17:106) and an experience of deliverance 
(a notion equally conveyed by the term 
Jurqan), although the Qur'an does not ex- 
plicitly name the particular historical 
event: “The month of Ramadan in which 
the quran was sent down as a guidance for 
humankind and proofs of the guidance 
and of the furgan” (Q 2:185). 

Although some commentators (‘Tabart, 
Tafst, iii, 415-7), followed by Goitein 
(Ramadan), hold that the implementation 
of a whole month of fasting is no more 
than the extension of the already pre- 
scribed fasting, Wagtendonk seems right in 
considering that the emphatic mention of 
Ramadan in the verse suggests an innova- 
tion. Moreover, the double excellence at- 
tributed to the month is new, consisting of 
the event of the revelation, /urgan, and 
simultaneously of the occurrence of the 
guidance and the salvation (again, /urgan). 
The homonymous use of that word is strik- 
ing; as Wagtendonk has realized, “we see 
here the subordination of the furqan to the 
Quran instead of the juxtaposition of 
book and furgan or the identification of 
both found elsewhere. It is as if the notion 
of furgan was essential but, at the same 
time, the priority of the sending down of 
the revelation had to be maintained by all 
means” (Fasting, 183). The complex use 
made of the word furqan presents an 
enigma that is not solvable based on the 
section that deals with fasting alone. 

Again, instructions are given about the 
performance of the fast, which no longer 


permit the fidya: 


Whosoever of you is present in that month, 
let him fast. 

But he who is ill or on a journey shall fast 

a similar number of days. 

God desires your well being, not your 
discomfort. 
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He desires you to fast the whole month 
so that you may magnify him for giving 
you his guidance 

and render thanks to him (Q 2:185; see 
GLORIFIGATION OF GOD; LAUDATION; 


GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). 


The extended length of the new com- 
mandment of fasting is counter-balanced 


by alleviation: 


It is lawful for you (see LAWFUL AND 
UNLAWFUL) to go to your wives on the 
night of the fast; 

they are a comfort to you as you are to 
them. 

God knew that you were deceiving your- 
selves 

and he has turned in mercy (q.v.) towards 
you and relieved you. 

Therefore you may now go to them 

and seek what God has ordained for you 
(see CHASTITY; SEX AND SEXUALITY). 
Eat and drink until you can tell the white 
thread 

from the black one in the light of dawn. 
Then resume the fast till nightfall 

and do not approach them, 

when you stay at your prayers in the 
mosques (see MOSQUE). 

These are the bounds set by God (see 
BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). 

Do not come near them. 

Thus he makes known his revelations to 
humankind 


that they may guard themselves against evil 
(Q 2:187). 


The amendment in Q 2:187 clearly comes 
to rectify the first fasting rulings which 
must have been extremely severe, extend- 
ing over full day and night periods and 
imposing strict sexual abstention. They 
must have proved difficult to observe and 
thus had to be alleviated. Strikingly, the 
ruling to start the fast at daybreak (Q 2:187) 
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clearly reveals its Jewish origin. Its demand 
that believers start to fast once they can 
distinguish the white thread from the black 
thread reflects a Jewish practice in deter- 
mining the time of the beginning of the 
fast: by using the black and white threads 
of the prayer shawl of the male worshiper 
as a criterion. The reference to the prayer 
shawl, a characteristic liturgical requisite of 
Jewish worship, which has no reasonable 
place in non-Jewish imagination and re- 
mains unmentioned in qur’anic commen- 
tary, can only be understood as reflecting 
information provided by Jews on the mat- 
ter of when exactly fasting should begin. 


Ramadan — the month of an event of salvation 

in history 
In order to solve the enigma of the etiol- 
ogy for the Ramadan fast, Wagtendonk 
(Fasting) has proposed drawing on Q 8:41 f,, 
where the word /furqan is used to refer to the 
victory in the battle of Badr (q.v.) on 17 
Ramadan 2/623. The quranic text that 
commemorates this battle (Q 8:41-4; see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES) 1s prefaced by 
a recapitulation of the history preceding 
the decisive new development and an 
exhortation to remember it (see EXHOR- 
TATIONS). It is at once a reckoning with the 
Meccan foes, whose persecution of the 
community that could have led to its 
annihilation is recorded. Against that, the 
believers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) are 
reassured of the long expected “deliver- 
ance” (furqan) that has been finally 
granted. This text is strongly text-refer- 
ential and summarizes the predicament 
described in the stiras of the Meccan pe- 
riod, while also recalling biblical records. 
Q 8:29, moreover, paraphrases, as 
Wagtendonk (Fasting) has observed, a par- 
ticular biblical text related to Passover: 
“Have no fear, stand firm and you will see 
what YHWH will do to save you today” 
(Exod 14:13; the Hebrew yeshii ah corre- 
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sponds to Aramaic purgana; Arabic furgan). 
The section as a whole reminds one 
strongly of a similarly retrospective sum- 
mary of divine support granted to the 
Israelites, particularly their salvation 
through their exodus (Deut 26:5-9, a text 
which is part of the Pesach Haggada and 
thus is recited in the framework of the 
Passover celebration). Although it is impos- 
sible to ascertain that Deut 26:5-9 was part 
of the Passover ceremony at the time and 
place of the emergence of the Quran, it 
should be adduced here since it conveys, 
typologically, a recollection of salvation 
from tribulation strikingly similar to that of 
Q 8:26-46: 


A wandering Aramaean was my father, 
and he went down into Egypt, and so- 
journed there few in number. And he be- 
came there a nation, great, mighty and 
populous. And the Egyptians dealt ill with 
us and afflicted us and laid upon us hard 
bondage. And we cried unto the lord, the 
God of our fathers and the lord heard our 
voice, and saw our afflictions and our toil 
and our oppression. And the lord brought 
us forth out of Egypt with a mighty hand 
and with an outstretched arm and with 
great terribleness, and with signs and with 


wonders. 


The idea that a divine act of salvation has 
to be remembered is the dominant idea of 
the biblical story of the Israelite exodus; its 
liturgical re-enactments have woven a 
dense meta-text of memory recalling the 
divine salvation of the Israelites through- 
out their entire history (see Yerushalmi, 
XKakhor). The notion of a miraculous de- 
liverance, which is central to the Jewish 
Passover story, also prevails in the qur’anic 
story of the victory at Badr that brought 
about a divine decision (f-7-q). The term 
Jurqan has thus, in this context, acquired 


new meaning. Used in earlier qur’anic 
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texts to denote divine revelation — re- 
ceived by Muhammad (paraphrased in 

Q 17:106) — as well as divine salvation 
from threatening foes in history — as ex- 
perienced by Moses during the Exodus 

(Q 2:53), it has now come to denote the 
deliverance of the Muslim community in 
their contemporary history (see oPPosI- 
TION TO MUHAMMAD). Q 8:44 conveys this 
understanding: the event of Badr is per- 
ceived as a grave worldly trial, displaying a 
strong eschatological awareness. ‘The re- 
membrance of the furgan, the deliverance 
or salvation, has become an article of faith 
(q.v.3 Q 8:41). It is the miraculous deliver- 
ance from the fear inflicted by overwhelm- 
ing enemies understood as achieved not by 
a victorious army but by divine interven- 
tion that is a reminder of the equally 
miraculous escape of the people of Moses 
during their exodus from Egypt (q.v.). 


Liturgical enactments 
Jan Assmann (Der zweidimensionale 
Mensch) has emphasized that people are 
“destined to live in two worlds. Life cannot 
be limited to everyday life. Feasts are 
needed to counterbalance daily routine. 
They have to provide spaces where the 
other that is excluded from the daily rou- 
tine can occur. The other, however, does 
not occur by itself, but has to be staged, it 
has to be enacted.” ‘The enactments of 
Passover — synagogue services and a 
ritual meal, the seder ceremony — and 
Easter — church services and the mystical 
meal of the Eucharist — rely on scriptural 
texts that have been preserved in a mythi- 
cized form, and those events are commem- 
orated at the feast. The scriptural readings 
not only form a sequence of accounts com- 
municated roughly in the chronological 
order of the events they relate, but are also 
bound to particular times held sacred by 
the listeners. Yerushalmi (<akhor, 42) has 
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stressed that two temporalities are in- 
volved: “The historical events... remain 
unique and irreversible. Psychologically, 
however, those events are experienced 
cyclically, repetitively, and to that extent 
at least, atemporally.” The events thus 
“occur” each time the congregation as- 
sembles, history being dramatized. There 
is “a synchronic reading and experiencing 
in the cult which is yielded by a metapho- 
rization or symbolization of the events 

of history, so that they never lose their 
actuality for all generations” (Lacocque, 
Apocalyptic symbolism, 6-15). 

In Islam, in contrast, there is no special 
quranic reading for Ramadan to be re- 
cited in the service of the @ al-fitr (the feast 
that concludes the month of fasting), or in 
the laylat al-qadr (celebrated on the twenty- 
seventh of Ramadan), or during the many 
religious gatherings in the mosque or at 
home (that take place particularly during 
the last ten days of the month, the 7‘tkaf 
period). This striking fact is not a historical 
coincidence and can be explained by a ten- 
dency inherent in the texts themselves: a 
strong, generally-held reservation about a 
mythic reading of biblical or contempo- 
rary events (see Neuwirth, Qur’an, crisis 
and memory). Neither the rulings about 
fasting (Q 2:183-7) nor the story of the bat- 
tle of Badr (Q 8:41-4) presents a mytho- 
poeic version of the events, shaped 
dramatically enough to turn the event into 
a cosmic turning point (see MYTHS AND 
LEGENDS IN THE QUR'AN) — save perhaps 
the short qur’anic text about laylat al-qadr 
(Q 97:1-5), which dwells on an already 
given cosmic event. The historical events 
are overshadowed by the single fact of 
election (q.v.), manifest in revelation 
itself. Thus, the Qur’an in its entirety 
(khatima) is supposed to be recited during 
Ramadan — according to tradition, it is 


for this very reason that the corpus has 
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been divided into thirty equally long parts 
(juz, pl. gza’) and seven portions (manzila, 
pl. manazil), permitting it to be recited on a 
daily or a weekly basis (see MANUSCRIPTS 
OF THE QUR’AN; CODICES OF THE QUR'AN). 
This Islamic option implies that the func- 
tion of salvation history is viewed differ- 
ently: Whereas the two older religions 
review the process of their salvation his- 
tory as a narrative running parallel to their 
real experienced history, Islam does not 
focus on the narrative of its emergence but 
commemorates exclusively one event: the 
revelation of the Quran to Muhammad. 
The fact that the Qur'an is recited by the 
individual believer, who thus passes God’s 
“personal” words over his lips and re- 
produces them through his voice, is in itself 
a “representation” of Muhammad's receiv- 
ing the words. The presence of the divine 
speaker, or the transcendent “author,” of 
the text could hardly be imagined as ever 
being closer to the senses than during this 
kind of commemoration. One might duly 
speak of a re-enactment of the “first divine 
communication,” a text perceived as 
superhuman being recited in a “super- 
natural” performance. Qur'an recitation 
and frequent prayer, particularly the 
larawih practice — forty continuously per- 
formed sequences of salat — translate the 
pious feeling of the gates of heaven being 
opened during Ramadan into practice. 
Communication is sought not only with 
the living but also with the dead (for ziyarat 
al-maqabir, see Nabhan, Das Fest; for the 
ru’yat al-hilal and other cosmic determina- 
tions of time, see Lech, Geschichte des 
islamischen Kultus; see DEATH AND THE 
DEAD; BURIAL). The alternating of fasting 
and feasting, the particular prominence 
given to the family meal in which the single 
days of fasting culminate, strongly en- 
hances social coherence. Like the seder 


meal held on Passover and the Eucharist 
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given after the Easter vigil, the ¢/lar meal 
concluding the day of fasting affirms the 
overcoming of crisis and turns the memory 


of suffering (q.v.) into fulfillment. 


Angelika Neuwirth 
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Rank(s) see RANKS AND ORDERS 


Ranks and Orders 


Arrangement of heavenly or earthly beings 
in military or other formation. Saff plural 
sufiif, literally “rank, row or line, company 
of men standing in a rank, row or line” 
(Lane, 1693, col. 3), is a term used in sev- 
eral different contexts and with various 
significations. The purely literal meaning, a 
very early understanding, referred to 
“straight lines and rows” of Muslim believ- 
ers when offering obligatory prayers (see 
PRAYER; RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN; 
GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). 
Over time, the additional meaning of 
“ranks and orders” acquired a certain 
sense of hierarchy, be it material (military) 
or spiritual, individual or communal, male 
or female (see GENDER). In this meaning, a 
sense of superiority and preferential treat- 
ment accorded by God to certain individu- 
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als or communities became a common 
understanding (see ELECTION; FREEDOM 
AND PREDESTINATION). 

The Quran mentions saff six times. The 
predominant context in which the term is 
used (four out of the six occurrences) is 
apocalyptic in nature (see APOCALYPSE). In 
this context, human beings will be mar- 
shaled before their lord in “rows” to settle 
accounts when angels (see ANGEL), the 
spirit (q.v.; see also HOLY SPIRIT; GABRIEL) 
and other celestial beings will also be 
standing in “rows,” obediently (see 
OBEDIENCE), in the presence of God on 
that last day (see LAST JUDGMENT). One 
stra, however, Q 61 (Strat al-Saff, which 
takes its name from Q 61:4, “God loves 
those who fight in his way in ranks [rows], 
as though they were a building well-com- 
pacted”), is generally translated into 
English as “The Battle Array.” ‘The last 
reference to saff occurs as a challenge 
posed by Moses (q.v.) when he challenges 
Pharaoh’s (q.v.) magicians (Q 20:64; see 
MAGIC) to muster all their (magic) forces 
together and act in a “concerted” (saff) 
manner. 

Based on the above contexts, saff histori- 
cally came to acquire three, perhaps four, 
distinct meanings: religious, military, social 
(particularly in the north African context) 
and spiritual. Religious: saffas rows meant 
the lines of worshippers assembled in the 
mosque (q.v.) or elsewhere for the pre- 
scribed worship (q.v.; salat). The two re- 
lated terms strengthening this religious 
connotation are saffat and its masculine 
plural saffuna. Both these terms appear in 
Surat al-Saffat (Q 37, “Those Ranged in 
Ranks”) where the former is interpreted as 
angels and the latter as “those beings who 
declare the glory of their lord (q.v.),” Le. 
“angels” (see GLORIFICATION OF GOD). 
Saffat occurs three times in the Qur’an and 
sdffuna once (Rippin, Saffat). Military: his- 


tory records that in the engagements of the 
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Arabs (q.v.) with the imperial Sasanid army 
in Iraq (q.v.) in the 630s c.£., the Arabs 
drew themselves into suftif or ranks. “The 
Prophet is said to have straightened, with 
an arrow held in his hand, the sufufof the 
Muslims before the battle of Badr (q.v.) in 
2/624” (Bosworth, Saff, 794). Thus, Q 61:4 
was interpreted to mean the rank forma- 
tion, saff in battle. Social organization in 
north Africa: saff denotes in certain parts of 
the Maghrib, chiefly Algeria, southern 
Tunisia and Libya, a league, alliance, fac- 
tion or party (Bosworth, Saff). Spiritual: 
many mystics (Stifis) and some ShiT groups 
believe that, with immense spiritual dis- 
cipline and meditation, one would be 
accorded the status of al-saffuna (Q 37:165), 
those of a (higher) rank and order or those 
beings who declare the glory of God, 1.e. 
the angels (Ibn al-‘Arabi, Tafsir, ii, 335; see 
SHI'ISM AND THE QUR’AN; SUFISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). Jalal al-Din Rami (d. 672/1273) 
furnishes one such example, claiming a 
high status for the deserving Safi by quot- 
ing this particular verse in one of his 


poems (Rimi, Diwan, poem no. 1948). 


Saff in the commentary and hadith literature 

Liturgical and eschatological contexts 
A sample of this literature reveals several 
traditions emphasizing the need to form 
straight rows when performing obligatory 
prayers. The manner in which the pro- 
phetic traditions are organized in the vari- 
ous commentaries on the Qur'an (tafasi, 
sing. lafstr; see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) points to an 
attempt to link the mode of worship of the 
angels in the heavens with the Muslim wor- 
shippers on earth. Angels worship God 
standing in “rows” (in obedience and dis- 
cipline) and Muslims should do the same. 
Several prophetic traditions (especially 
those that describe Muhammad’s “heav- 
enly ascent,” the mira; see ASCENSION) 


exhort believers to emulate or mirror this 
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mode of worship. It is worth noting here 
that Muslim tradition attributes the divine 
command to offer “five” obligatory 
prayers daily as having been received by 
Muhammad during his “heavenly ascent” 
where he also witnessed angels offering 
prayers continually. In addition, there is an 
attempt to synchronize the times of the 
believers’ worship with that of the angels 
based on another prophetic tradition: “If 
anyone of you says admin [during the prayer 
at the end of the recitation of Strat al- 
Fatiha; see FATIHA] and the angels in 
heaven say the same, and the sayings of 
the two coincide, all his past sins will be 
forgiven” (Hilalt and Khan, Quran, vi, 479; 
see FORGIVENESS; SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). 

Ibn Kathir (d. 74/1373; Tafsiz, 807, col. 1) 
links three instances of the word saff (those 
of Q 18:48, Q 78:38 and Q 89:22) in his ex- 
planation of the word in an eschatological 
context. He says, “it seems that the inten- 
tion here is that all created beings will 
stand in the presence of God in ‘one row’ 
as he says in Q 78:38 and he speaks the 
truth. It is possible that they would stand in 
rows after rows as he says in Q 89:22.” The 
commentary ordinarily published under 
the name of Ibn al-‘Arabt (d. 543/1148; 
Tafsir, i, 765; actual author is ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq al-Qashani [d. 731/1330]) and the 
works of several other commentators add 
to this explanation by clarifying that the 
rows will be formed such that none will be 
able to “hide” or “veil” another during this 
time of resurrection (q.v.) when facing the 
lord (see INTERCESSION; FACE OF GOD). 
The emphases on personal responsibility 
and accountability are a clear objective 
here. 


Hierarchy and egalitarianism 
Several modern Muslim thinkers and com- 
mentators (see EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: 
EARLY MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY) Offer 


the saff formation in prayer as proof of 
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Islam’s egalitarianism (see JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE; OPPRESSION). It is clearly evi- 
dent that the prince or the ruler of the 
land prays in the same row with his hum- 
ble subjects, together acknowledging the 
“createdness” of all beings (see CREATION; 
KINGS AND RULERS). Non-Muslim observ- 
ers have often singled out the saffforma- 
tion of Muslims in prayers as one of the 
most remarkable and poignant aspects of 
the Islamic prayer ritual. Early and clas- 
sical commentators do not, however, con- 
nect the saff formation with any notions of 
egalitarianism. Ironically, in these works, 
saff seems to have been used to draw dis- 
tinctions as opposed to emphasizing 
egalitarianism. 

Ibn Kathir (Tafst, 1129, col. 1) records a 
sound tradition (see HADITH AND THE 
QUR'AN) attesting to the fact that “men and 
women used to pray together until 
Q 37:164-5 were revealed, “here is not one 
of us but has his known position, we are 
those who glorify God.” Most commenta- 
tors agree that the speaker in Q 37:164 is 
the angel, especially based on the following 
three verses (Q 37:165-7), which are com- 
monly understood as having been spoken 
by angels. Nevertheless, this verse was in- 
terpreted as a divine command to segre- 
gate genders during obligatory prayers 
(maqam maim, “known position,” inter- 
preted by most commentators as maqamahu 
wa-martabatahu, “his place and status/ 
rank,” except al-Kashant [Ta/siy, ii, 1208] 
who interprets it as “limits set by God not 
to be transgressed”; see BOUNDARIES AND 
PRECEPTS). Therefore, “at the time of its 
revelation,” Ibn Kathir informs us, “men 
came forward and women moved behind. 
Hence, Q 37:165, “We are those who de- 
clare the glory of God,” means that we 
stand in rows (in accordance with our spe- 
cial status, rank, or place) in obedience, as 
was said in Q 37:1, “Those [angels] stand- 


ing in rows.” 
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Another tradition records how orderly 
rows were commissioned and institutional- 
ized. Abt Nadra said, “Umar used to 
approach people facing them, when salat 
was established, saying, ‘Stand in rows, 
straighten your lines out, God the exalted 
wishes from you the manner of the angels,’ 
quoting Q 37:165, and continued, ‘so and 
so, you go back, so and so, you come for- 
ward.’ Only then would he give the takbir” 
(i.e. say Allahu akbar to start the prayer; Ibn 
Kathir, 7a/si%, 1129, col. 2). 

Thus, in classical times saffcame to be 
understood as a hierarchical term whence 
superiority and preference. The meaning 
moved to a metaphorical and symbolic 
plane, whether to connote physically imi- 
tating the angelic “mode of worship” or to 
claim higher rank based on superior spirit- 
ual achievements. ‘The following prophetic 
tradition is often cited for justification: “We 
[members of my community] have been 
bestowed superiority over others in three 
ways: our ranks and rows are made like the 
ranks and rows of the angels, earth is made 
a masjid (place of worship; see BOWING AND 
PROSTRATION) for us (i.e. a Muslim can 
pray anywhere on earth), and finally, its soil 
is made pure, in case of non-availability of 
water” (to be used for ablutions before 
prayer instead of water; Ibn Kathir, Ta/siz, 
1129, col. 2; see CLEANLINESS AND 


ABLUTION). 
Nargis Virani 
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Ransom see captives 


Raqim 


Name mentioned at the beginning of the 
qur’anic version of the story of the Seven 
Sleepers (see MEN OF THE CAVE), where the 
Quran states: “Or do you think the Men 
of the Cave and al-Raqim were among our 
signs (q.v.) a wonder?” (Q 18:9). 

The isolated mention in this passage with 
no other specification or occurrences of 
the term prompted an abundance of ex- 
egetical explanations and interpretations. 
One tradition mentioned in some com- 
mentaries attests that al-Raqim was one of 
the four words in the Qur’an that Ibn 
‘Abbas (d. ca. 68/688; see COMPANIONS OF 
THE PROPHET; HADITH AND THE QUR'AN) 
could not satisfactorily explain and had 
thus to rely upon the explanation of Ka‘b 
al-Ahbar. Following the meaning of the 
root 7-q-m, 1.e. “to write,” commentaries 
suggest that the word could mean “a writ- 
ing,” a written tablet. Thus, al-Raqim was 
a tablet, i.e. a stone, iron or lead tablet 
(Farra’, Ma Gni, 11, 134) hanging at the 
entrance of the cave (q.v.) where the sleep- 
ers stayed and in which their story, names 
or genealogies were written. According to 
a report quoted by Muqatil b. Sulayman 
(d. 150/767; Tafsiz, ii, 574), al-Raqim was a 
writing (kutab) inscribed on a tablet by two 
men named Matis and Astiis, two who 
were secretly believers in God at the time 
of Decius. The major commentaries also 
include other interpretations, such as al- 
Raqim as the name of a village, a moun- 
tain or a valley. One further explanation 
states that al-Raqim could have been the 
name of the dog (q.v.) of the sleepers. ‘This 
is also suggested by a verse of the pre- 
Islamic poet Umayya b. Abt I-Salt, cited, 
for instance, by Abti Hayyan in his com- 
mentary (Bahr, vii, 142). The presence of 
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the dog is, in fact, mentioned in the 
quranic text — “And their dog stretching 
its paws on the threshold” (Q 18:18) and 
“And their dog” (Q 18:22) — though the 
commentaries on these passages usually 
state that its name was Qitmir (see as early 
as Muqatil, Ta/st; ii, 578). According to a 
report going back to the Prophet, such as 
in al-Tha'labt’s (d. 427/1035) tafsir (Kashf, vi, 
145-6; but see an earlier reference in Ibn 
Abr Hatim al-Razi, Tafsir; vii, 2347), al- 
Raqim is a reference to the vicissitudes of 
three men who escaped and found refuge 
in a cave. This story had already been 
recorded in early hadith collections such as 
Ibn Hanbal’s (d. 241/845) Musnad (no. 
18445; other references in Suyiitt, Dury 
363-5) and its identification with al-Raqim 
is suggested in later sources (see Hérnan- 
dez Juberias, La peninsula, 139 f.) and, above 
all, the commentaries on Q 18 (see for 
example Baydawt, Tafsi, ii, 5: ashab al- 
raqim). 

The meaning of the word has attracted 
the attention of western scholars. Horovitz 
(KU, 95) — who reviewed the various in- 
terpretations of al-Raqim — was among 
those to underline the difficulties in 
arriving at a satisfactory understanding of 
the term. Torrey (Three difficult passages), 
whose understanding Horovitz rejected, 
had in fact maintained that al-Raqim 
could have been a misreading of the name 
Decius in Hebrew. This interpretation was 
further dismissed by Jeffery, who added the 
observation that, although this misreading 
looks easy in Hebrew characters, it is not 
so obvious in Syriac and that, following 
Horovitz, it does not explain the article of 
the Arabic term. According to Jeffery, “the 
probabilities are that it is a place-name” 
(Jeffery, For vocab, 144). A more recent 
explanation by Bellamy (Raqim or ruqiid) 
suggests that at this point the qur’anic text 
must be corrupt: he maintained that the 


quranic lexeme is a corruption of al-ruqiid, 


RASS 


“sleepers,” quoted in Q 18:18. Western 
translations of the Qur’an mention the 
term as a name or, in some cases, translate 


it as “inscription” (cf. Paret, Der Aoran). 
Roberto Tottoli 
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Rass 


‘Term mentioned twice in the Qur’an in 
connection with the expression ashab al- 
rass, “the people of al-Rass”: “We have 
prepared for the evildoers a painful chas- 
tisement. And ‘Ad (q.v.), Thamiid (q.v.) and 
the people of al-Rass, and between that, 
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many generations” (Q 25:37-8); “The peo- 
ple of Noah (q.v.) and the people of al- 
Rass, and Thamid and Pharaoh (q.v.), and 
‘Ad and the brothers of Lot (q.v.) cried lies 
before them...” (Q 50:12). Although there 
are no other elements that help clarify who 
the people of al-Rass were, the fact that 
they are mentioned alongside other ancient 
peoples who were punished suggests that 
they, too, could have been one of these 
peoples (see PUNISHMENT STORIES). 
Commentators (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) as well 
as later traditions (see HADITH AND THE 
QUR'AN) are at a loss when attempting to 
identify this people and the location of the 
place referred to as al-Rass. According to 
some interpretations, al-Rass is the proper 
name of a village, or a region between 
Najran (q.v.), Yemen (q.v.) and Hadra- 
mawt, or a town of the Yamama or the 
name of a river (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
AND THE QUR'AN; GEOGRAPHY AND THE 
QURAN). Some other explanations rely 
upon the meaning of the term rass as any- 
thing having been excavated, such as a pit, 
a well or a tomb (Tabart, Tafsiy, xix, 14). 
The explanation of al-rass as meaning “the 
well” is by far the favorite of the exegetes, 
and so these people are very frequently 
identified as “the people of the well” 
(Farra’, Ma Gni, 1, 268 makes this connec- 
tion already in the early Islamic period). 
Additional (sometimes contradictory) re- 
ports attempt to elucidate whether the well 
was near Madyan (see MIDIAN), in Antioch 
or in Azerbaijan, and provide narratives 
that furnish the background setting of the 
story. So it is said that these people of al- 
Rass were one of the two peoples to whom 
Shu‘ayb (q.v.) was sent (see PEOPLE OF THE 
THICKET), but, since they refused him, were 
then punished. It is also thought they may 
have been people to whom a prophet de- 
scending from Jacob (q.v.) was sent (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; WARNING). 
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An alternative account is that they were 
people who received the mission of two 
different prophets and killed both of them. 
Their description as “the people of the 
well” is explained by recounting that it was 
into this well that they threw a prophet, 
killing him. Some reports identify the 
prophet who unsuccessfully tried to 
summon them as Hanzala b. Safwan and 
specify that their evil behavior led to their 
destruction (see GOOD AND EVIL; VIRTUES 
AND VICES, COMMANDING AND FORBID- 
DING; EVIL DEEDS). Following a saying of 
the Prophet (not mentioned in the major 
collections) according to which the first to 
enter paradise will be a black servant (see 
SLAVES AND SLAVERY} SERVANT), another 
exegetical explanation identifies this ser- 
vant as a pious man who tried to save a 
prophet who had been thrown into a well 
by his people, who were thereafter known 
as “the people of the well.” Other reports 
state that the “people of the well” were 
indeed the people of Ya-Stn, i.e. Antioch, 
whose story is mentioned in Q 36:13-29 (see 
the early account in Muqatil, Tafsir, iii, 235) 
and that the prophet thrown into the well 
was Habib al-Najjar. Further interpreta- 
tions are added in most of the later 
sources: they were of the remnants of the 
Thamid, or they were indeed the People 
of the Ditch (q.v.; Q 85:4), or they were 
idolatrous people who used to worship the 
stone pine (sanawbar, see Tha‘labi, Tafsiz, 
vili, 135-8) or they were punished through 
the prodigious bird called ‘anga’. 

Among recent western interpretations of 
the meaning of “al-rass,” Bellamy has pro- 
posed that the written form “a/-rass” could 
simply be a misspelling of the name Idris 
(q.v.; see also ORTHOGRAPHY; ARABIC 
script). The few qur’anic passages, how- 
ever, do not contain any narrative setting 
or other elements that might help clarify 
the exact identification of “al-rass.” 


Though the context suggests that reference 
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is made to a people who, in the qur’anic 
vision of history (see HISTORY AND THE 
QuR’AN), had received a prophet and then 
were punished for rejecting his teachings, 
these people cannot be identified. 


Roberto Tottoli 
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Rast see messENGER; PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD 


Read, Reading - see rEecrTaTION OF THE 
QUR’AN 


Readers of the Quran see RECITERS 
OF THE QUR'AN; READINGS OF THE QURAN; 


RECITATION OF THE QUR’AN 


Readings of the Qur’an 


A term generally used to denote the gira at, 
the different ways of reciting the Qur'an. 
Variant readings are an important aspect 
of Qur'an recitation (see RECITATION OF 


THE QUR'AN; REGITERS OF THE QUR'AN), 


READINGS OF THE QUR AN 


but quraat refer to more than that. Other 
elements — such as differences concerning 
length of syllables, when to assimilate con- 
sonants to following ones, and where to 
pause or insert verse endings — form an 
integral part of the different gira at systems. 
Reports about different ways of reciting 
or reading the Qur'an were transmitted 
from the beginning of Islam. ‘Traditions 
from the time of the Prophet (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR’AN) mention that differences 
in recitation occurred and that they were 
permitted by him, but there is no specifica- 
tion of the nature of these differences. In 
the canonical traditions that go back to 
Muhammad these differences in recitation 
are linked to the seven ahruf (sing. harf) 
according to which Gabriel (q.v.; Jibril) 
recited the Quran to Muhammad. ‘The 
contexts of these traditions suggest that 
with harf either a mode of recitation or a 
manner of pronunciation is meant (see 
ORALITY; ARABIC LANGUAGE). From early 
works, however, it is clear that in the 
second/eighth century harf was taken to 
mean the same thing as gira in its narrow 
sense of “variant reading.” Early commen- 
taries on the Qur'an, such as those of 
Mujahid (d. 104/722), Sufyan al-Thawrit 
(d. 162/778), ‘Abdallah b. Wahb (d. 197/ 
812), ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ant (d. 211/ 
827), al-Akhfash al-Awsat (d. bet. 210/825 
and 221/835) and al-Farra’ (d. 207/822), 
demonstrate that these variant readings did 
indeed occur across the whole range of 
lexical issues: from simple pronunciation 
variants through different case endings or 
verbal forms, synonyms or near synonyms, 
to interpolations of whole phrases (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL} GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN). 


Readings before the general acceptance of the 
Uthmanic mushaf 
The introduction of the “‘Uthmanic rasm 


(unmarked consonantal structure of an 
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Arabic document; see ARABIC SGRIPT; 
GODIGES OF THE QUR'AN; GOLLECTION OF 
THE QUR'AN) does not seem to have had an 
immediate, decisive effect on the limitation 
of variant readings with a different rasm. In 
Sufyan al-Thawrt’s relatively short Tafsir 
for instance, 67 variant readings — all in- 
troduced with fi gira at... (“in the reading 
of...”) or kana... yaqra‘unaha... (“... they 
used to read it as...”) — are mentioned, 24. 
of which have a different rasm. Most of 
these are synonyms that are attributed to 
Ibn Mas‘tid (d. 32/652-3). On the whole, it 
appears that in the second Islamic century 
variant readings with a different rasm, es- 
pecially from Ibn Mas'‘tid’s codex, were still 
freely discussed and were called either 

qua at or, less commonly, huriif. ‘The reading 
wa-amdadnahum bi-%sin thin (“and we shall 
support them with grayish white ones, with 
beautiful eyes”) instead of wa-zawwajnahum 
bi-hurin ‘nin (“and we shall pair them off 
with white ones, with beautiful eyes”; 

Q 44:54) is mentioned by al-Farra’ (Ma Gni, 
ii, 44) as the givaa of Ibn Mas‘td (see 
HOURIS). In his commentary on Q 44:54, 
‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ant (Ta/si; ili, 210) 
simply mentions b2-‘Zsin Tin as the harf of 
Ibn Mas‘tid, whereas Sufyan al-Thawrit 
(Tafsiz, ad Q 52:20) notes it as Ibn Mas‘iid’s 
quaa, and al-‘Tabart (d. 310/923; Ta/si, ad 
Q 44:54) records a tradition which calls this 
reading a giraa and another which calls it a 
harf. ‘Abd al-Razzaq (Tafst i, 390) shows a 
corresponding use of the terms. Even 
though there seems to be a preference for 
the term harf, especially in connection with 
Ibn Mas‘iid’s readings, both terms, harf 
and qiraa, are apparently used inter- 
changeably, both for ‘Uthmanic and non- 
‘Uthmanic readings. In connection with 

Q 17:93, Abd al-Razzaq mentions a tradi- 
tion from Mujahid: “We did not know 
what ‘a house of ornament (zukhruf)’ was 
until we saw in the gira of Ibn Mas‘td ‘a 
house of gold (dhahab)’.” Thus, the pos- 
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sibility that harf could refer to a written 
variant and qirda to an oral one is not 
borne out by early texts. 

Examination of the discussions treating 
variant readings in the second/eighth and 
third/ninth centuries indicates that the 
readings of Ibn Mas‘td gained increasing 
prominence as the possible or plausible 
variants of an apparently widely received, 
more or less standard text which largely 
agreed with the “Uthmanic rasm. Al-Farra’ 
(Ma Gini) is particularly noteworthy for his 
discussion of a wealth of variant readings, 
especially from Ibn Mas‘tid, many of 
which have a rasm different from that of 
the ‘Uthmanic codex. 

The treatment by al-Farra’ of these vari- 
ants shows that in his time they could still 
be discussed on equal terms with the 
“‘Uthmanic text. And in Sufyan al-Thawri’s 
and ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s Ta/sirs there is no 
mention of their being unacceptable. 

The guiding principle for acceptance of 

a reading appears to have been that it 
should be well known, either from a 
codex or from a well-established tradition. 
For al-Farra’ — but probably also for 
others — another criterion was clearly in 
place, namely that an acceptable variant 
reading should be in accordance with the 
rules of the Arabic language (Leemhuis, 
Urspriinge). 

Of course, the ‘Uthmanic text itself 
still left room for different readings. ‘The 
codices of Medina, Mecca, Damascus, 
Kafa and Basra are said to have presented 
some slight differences in a number of 
places, mainly concerning an extra wa@w or 
alif, or a dhi instead of dhii or dha. The 
chapter about the differences among these 
codices in Ibn Abr Dawid al-Sijistani’s 
(d. 316/929) book on the ancient codices 
(Jeffery, Materials, 39-49 of the Arabic text) 
sums them up in lists that appear to have 
been well established by then. 


The discussion, however, of which was 
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the primary text, the codified text or the 
recited text, also played an important part 
in the history of the gradual acceptance of 
the ‘Uthmanic codex as exclusively au- 
thoritative. This is clear from the different 
treatment of variant readings in the Ma ani 
l-Qur an by al-Akhfash al-Awsat (d. 215/ 
830) and in al-Farra’’s work with the same 
title. Both books serve the same general 
purpose: to establish a correct reading 

of the Qur'an and, where necessary, to 
advance arguments for their choices of 
correct readings. Many — but by no 
means all — of the discussed qira @t are 
common to both authors. Al-Farra’ treats 
variant readings that presuppose a dif- 
ferent rasm much more often than does 
al-Akhfash. And, unlike al-Farra’, al- 
Akhfash’s prime criterion for not admitting 
such readings is that, although they may be 
good Arabic, they do not agree with the 
writing of the “mushaf” (q.v.) — by which is 
quite clearly meant the “‘Uthmanic text. 
This argument is of overriding importance 
for al-Akhfash and appears to be his guid- 
ing principle (Leemhuis, Urspriinge). 

The difference in opinion between al- 
Akhfash and al-Farra’ on this issue shows 
that by the end of the second Islamic cen- 
tury this controversy had not yet been 
resolved. It also appears from their works 
that certainly at the same time, but argu- 
ably already a generation or two earlier, a 
generally received text existed which had 
de facto been accepted as the standard text. 
The weight of this standard text, however, 
does not yet appear to have been such that 
specialists would necessarily have consid- 
ered variant readings with a different rasm 


to be invalid on the basis of that fact alone. 


Readings accepted after the general authorization of 

the Uthmanic mushaf and those that were not 
Two generations later, Ibn Qutayba 
(213-76/822-89) expressed the view that all 
ways of reciting the Qur'an which are in 
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accordance with the rasm of “our mushaf” 
(Mushkil, 42) were allowed. He quotes 
‘Uthman’s opinion that the difference be- 
tween giraa and kitab was a matter of the 
accent (lahn) of the Arabs (q.v.; see also 
DIALECTS) and that the rasm should be left 
as it was (ibid., 51). In al-Tabari’s com- 
mentary, which was written near the end of 
the third/ninth century, the criterion for 
not accepting a reading was its not being in 
accordance with the codices of the five 
cities to which the ‘Uthmanic text was sent. 
Al-Tabari formulated this principle quite 
explicitly, e.g. in connection with the read- 
ing of Abi ‘Amr of l-yahaba laki, “in order 
that he will give you,” instead of l-ahaba 
laki, “in order that I shall give you,” in 

Q 19:19. For al-Tabari the correct reading 
is the latter, because “that is how it is in the 
codices of the Muslims and this is the read- 
ing which the ancient and the recent [au- 
thorities] follow, except Abi ‘Amr. It is not 
permissible to differ from them in what 
they agree upon. And no one is allowed to 
disagree with their codices.” 

It is in this period that, in liturgical use, 
readings based on the ‘Uthmanic rasm fi- 
nally eclipsed those presupposing another 
rasm, notably that of Ibn Mas‘td. ‘This was 
largely due to the activities of Ibn Mujahid 
(d. 324/936), whose view on the admis- 
sibility of variant readings was enforced by 
the vizier Ibn Muala in 323/935. Ibn 
Shannabidh (d. 328/939), who had, in 
public worship, confidently recited read- 
ings of Ibn Mas‘tid and other older read- 
ings which were not in accordance with the 
“‘Uthmanic codex, was brought to trial and 
flogged, whereupon he recanted his de- 
fense of the non-‘Uthmanic readings 
(Baghdadi, Ta vikh Baghdad, i, 280-1). It can 
be said that, from then on, the codified text 
in the form of the ‘Uthmanic codex was 
considered to be the primary text and the 
only one admissible for reciting the 
Qur'an. The meaning of the term qirda 
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shifted from “manner of reciting the 
Quran” to “manner of reciting the estab- 
lished written text of the Qur'an.” 

In the introduction to his book on the 
seven readings, Ibn Mujahid does not spe- 
cifically defend his choice for presenting 
the seven readings. But his choice is clearly 
motivated by three hierarchical criteria: 

(1) the reading should be in accordance 
with one of the ‘Uthmanic codices of the 
five cities that had received it; (2) it should 
be authoritatively transmitted and broadly 
authenticated, 1.e. agreed upon by the 
majority of scholars; and (3) it should con- 
form to the rules of Arabic grammar. 

The first criterion still provided some lee- 
way since it was accepted that there were 
some slight differences in the rasm of the 
‘Uthmanic codices of the five cities. Ibn 
Mujahid apparently accepted the diver- 
gences between the ‘Uthmanic codices as 
they were known in his time. Of the fifty 
cases mentioned in the lists that Ibn Abt 
Dawid al-Siyistant (d. 316/929) gives in his 
Kitab al-Masahif (39-49), only four are not 
accepted by Ibn Mujahid in his Azad al- 
Sab‘a fi l-qira at. Even so, some adaptation 
could occasionally be devised in order to 
accommodate a well-known reading to the 
rasm. The reading of Abi ‘Amr of l-yahaba 
laki in Q 19:19, which was rejected by al- 
Tabart, is retained by the statement that 
Aba ‘Amr and Nafi‘ (according to the 
transmissions of Warsh and al-Halawani of 
Qaliin) read it — according to the rasm, but 
without the hamza of the alif — as lihaba. 
But recitation according to another rasm 
was Clearly ruled out, as the example of 
Ibn Shannabidh was meant to show. Ibn 
Mujahid recognized that, in the past, the 
majority of Kifans had recited the Qur'an 
according to Ibn Mas‘td; but he had a sim- 
ple reason for rejecting this gird a: it pre- 
dated the harf on which ‘Uthman united 
the people. 

That, for Ibn Mujahid, the second cri- 
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terion had precedence over the third is 
shown by the story of Ibn Miqsam (fl. 
fourth/tenth cent.; Baghdadi, Tarikh 
Baghdad, ii, 206-8), an expert on gira at who 
is said to have held as acceptable all read- 
ings that the rasm allowed as long as they 
conformed to good Arabic. Like Ibn 
Shannabidh a year later, he was brought 
to trial, but he recanted before being 
punished. 

In applying these criteria, Ibn Mujahid 
selected and presented the readings of 
authoritative readers from the places that 
were associated with the presentation of 
the first five copies of the ‘Uthmanic 
codex: from Medina, Nafi‘ b. “Abd al- 
Rahman (d. 169/785); from Mecca, 
‘Abdallah b. Kathir (d. 120/738); from 
Kafa, ‘Asim b. Abi I-Najiid (d. 127/745), 
Hamza b. Habib al-Zayyat (d. 156/773) 
and ‘Ali b. Hamza al-Kisa’t (d. 189/804); 
from Basra, Abi ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala (d. 154/ 
770); and from Damascus, ‘Abdallah b. 
‘Amir (d. 118/736). 

Ibn Mujahid not only presented permis- 
sible variant readings, he also preserved 
more or less coherent pronunciation sys- 
tems. This is also shown by the exposition 
of more general characteristics of the 
respective readings. Thus Ibn Mujahid 
discusses, for instance, the positions of the 
different readers about the vowel of the 
personal suffix -hum (whether it had to be- 
come /i/ if the vowel before the /h/ was 
an /i/, or should remain /u/), and whether 
the /m/ should be without a vowel or with 
an added long or short /u/. Likewise, he 
notes their positions on the assimilation of 
vowel-less consonants to a similar first con- 
sonant of a following word, e.g. whether 
bal rafa‘ahu llahu ilayh, “God raised him up 
to him” (Q 4:158) should be pronounced bar 
rafa‘ahu llahu tlayhi. These peculiarities rep- 
resent quite different styles of recitation 
and they most probably reflect original 
dialectal differences in the pronunciation 
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of Arabic; but a systematic evaluation of 
these data remains elusive. At least one 
phenomenon, however, seems to be sig- 
nificant in this respect. The treatment of 
the glottal stop in the different readings 
appears to reflect the variance between 
ancient east and west Arabian dialects. 
According to Warsh’s transmission of 
Nafi'’s reading, the hamza, or glottal stop, 1s 
not pronounced when it is without a vowel. 
The same is mentioned of Abi ‘Amr for 
the recitation of the Qur’an in the salat. 
According to this pronunciation, e.g. 
alladhina_yu’minina, “those who believe” 

(Q 2:3 and passim), is read alladhina_yiimi- 
nina, and bi7, “well, spring” (Q 22:45), is 
read bir. This is in accordance with what is 
known of the west Arabian pronunciation 
and is, moreover, in accordance with the 
pronunciation that the rasm suggests. Ibn 
Mujahid discusses all these general rules in 
excursuses, mostly in connection with the 
passages where these general differences 
first appear. 

Ibn Mujahid’s work had an enormous 
influence on the recitation of the Qur’an, 
especially because he enjoyed the clear 
support of the ‘Abbasid authorities (see 
POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN). From then on, 
the non-‘Uthmanic readings disappeared, 
and there were only two kinds of readings 
based on the ‘Uthmanic rasm: those that 
were allowed in recitation because they 
were authoritatively transmitted and 
broadly authenticated, and those that were 
not. Only the first of these, which later 
were indicated as mutawatira — Ibn 
Mujahid did not use the term — were 
allowed in recitation. The other readings 
became known as shadhdha, “solitary, 1so- 
lated,” i.e. lacking a sufficient number of 
authoritative chains of transmission. [bn 
Mujahid wrote a large book on these read- 
ings, but it is not extant. Indeed, many of 
these readings and also readings that 
presuppose a different rasm remained in 
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circulation in specialized works in order to 
support or discuss the meaning of words or 
expressions. For instance, the above-men- 
tioned reading of Ibn Mas‘tid in Q 44:54 is 
still noted in connection with that passage 
in the Tafsirs of al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/ 
1144) and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/ 
1210). 

The combination of the power of the 
‘Abbasid state and Ibn Mujahid’s authority 
and reputation in the field of qur’anic 
readings proved to be quite effective, and 
in probably less than half a century his 
system of the seven canonical readings was 
largely accepted. It was also further sys- 
tematized. In some cases, as in the case of 
Nafi‘, Ibn Mujahid had mentioned quite a 
number of transmitters and, in other cases, 
as in the case of ‘Asim, only one. In the 
Taysiy of the Andalusian Abi ‘Amr al-Danit 
(371-4.4.4/912-1053), there are for each 
reader only two rawis, “transmitters.” 
Some of these, however, do not figure in 
Ibn Mujahid’s list, although this format of 
dual transmission eventually became the 
fixed system. 

There were other problems that were 
addressed. Ibn Mujahid had limited his 
choice of readers to seven, apparently 
because these seven met the criterion of 
broad authentication. At the same time, 
this choice of seven suggested that these 
were in fact the seven ahruf of the pro- 
phetic traditions, although this equivalency 
was not universally accepted. On the basis 
of the criterion of broad authentication, 
which was somewhat fluid anyhow, read- 
ings of other famous readers were ad- 
vanced as meeting the same criterion. 
Already Abt |-Hasan ‘Tahir b. ‘Abd al- 
Mun‘im b. Ghalbiin (d. 399/1008) had in- 
cluded a second Basran reader in his 
al-Tadhkira ft l-qira’at who became accepted 
as an eighth reader, namely Abi Muham- 
mad Ya‘qib b. Ishaq al-Hadrami (d. 205/ 
821). It could also be argued that Abi 
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Ja‘far Yazid b. al-Qa‘qa‘ (d. 130/747), one 
of the teachers of Nafi‘ who was so eu- 
logized by Ibn Mujahid, should have his 
rightful place in the system — especially 
as both Hamza and al-Kisa’1, who were 
teacher and pupil, had been included in 
the list. Khalaf b. Hisham al-Bazzar 

(d. 229/843), who was one of the transmit- 
ters of Hamza but who had selected some 
120 readings of his own which differed 
from Hamza, had also gained the reputa- 
tion of an independent reader. This soon 
led to the general acceptance of these 
three readers, each again according to two 
main transmitters. These became known as 
the “three after the seven.” The question 
whether these readings were also muta- 
watira, “broadly authenticated,” or just 
mashhira, “well known,” proved in the end 
to be merely academic. Together with the 
seven of Ibn Mujahid, these three became 
known as the system of the ten and, at 
least in later times, these ten readings were 
all considered mutawatira. 

But things did not stop there. The idea 
that the valid transmission of a reading 
was enough to make it fit for recitation, if 
the other two criteria were met, continued 
to attract some followers. Aba Muhammad 
Makki b. Abi Talib al-Qurtubt (d. 437/ 
1045) was probably the first to advocate 
this view. Ibn al-Jazari (d. 833/1429) quotes 
with approval in his Washr (13-4) Makki’s 
opinion that there are three kinds of read- 
ings. The first is “what is recited now- 
adays and in which three characteristics 
are united.” These characteristics are: 

(1) transmission from the Prophet on the 
authority of reliable authorities (thiqat); 
(2) accordance with the Arabic in which 
the Qur'an was revealed; and (3) confor- 
mity with the writing of the mushaf. It is 
this last criterion that decides whether or 
not a reading is considered to be based on 
general agreement. Readings that meet 
these three criteria are accepted and can 
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be recited, and whoever rejects them is an 
unbeliever (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). The 
second kind of readings consists of those 
that meet the first two criteria but not the 
third. This kind of reading 1s acceptable 
but cannot be used in recitation, but who- 
ever rejects it is not an unbeliever — a 
point, however, on which, Ibn al-Jazari 
adds, the scholars do not agree. A minority 
of them held the view that it was permis- 
sible to recite such readings — among 
others, the reading of Ibn Mas‘tid is 
meant — in the prayer (q.v.; saat) on the 
basis that the Companions of the Prophet 
(q.v.) and the successors of his Companions 
did so. The third kind consists of readings 
that do not meet either or both of the two 
first criteria. These are unacceptable even 
when they are in accordance with the writ- 
ing of the mushaf, and whoever rejects them 
is not an unbeliever. 

Whether or not this reformulation of Ibn 
Mujahid’s three criteria had made its ap- 
pearance already in the time of Makkt, is 
not entirely clear — but the argument that 
conformity with the ‘Uthmanic text in itself 
constituted yma or general agreement, 
made room for the addition of another 
four readers to the list: “the four after the 
ten.” The adherents of the system of the 
fourteen readers generally based their 
opinion on Makki and Ibn al-Jazari and 
gained some, but certainly not general, 
acceptance. ‘They continued to be re- 
garded as shadhdha — like all the others 
outside the system of the ten — by most 
authorities. Nevertheless, the boundary 
between acceptable and unacceptable 
readings remained somewhat blurred. Abii 
1-Qasim Muhammad b. Juzayy al-Gharnati 
(d. 741/1340), who, in his Tafst, followed 
Warsh ‘an Nafi'’s reading because “it is the 
reading that is used in al-Andalus and the 
other countries of the Maghrib,” gave 
the following short definition: “The gzraat 


fall into two classes — the well known, 
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established (mashhira), and the isolated, 
deviant (shadhdha) ones. ‘The mashhiia are 
the seven readings and those which are 
similar to them, like the reading of Ya‘qub 
and Ibn Muhaysin. Shadhdha 1s what is 
unlike that” (Tashil, 7). 

In the full system of the fourteen read- 
ings, each reader is represented by two 
riwayas, or transmissions, and a reading is 
generally referred to by both the reader 
and one of the rawis in the following form: 
gira’at Warsh ‘an Naf, Hafs ‘an Asim, al-Ditrt 
‘an Abi ‘Amr (“the reading of Warsh from 
Nafi‘,” or “Hafs from ‘Asim,” or “al-Diiri 


from Abt ‘Amr”), etc. 


The system of the fourteen readings 
1. Nafi' b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 169/785) 
a. Warsh, ‘Uthman b. Sa‘d b. ‘Abdallah 
al-Qutbi (d. 197/812) 
b. Qaltin, Aba Musa ‘Isa b. Mina |-Zarqi 
(d. 220/835) 
2. ‘Abdallah b. Kathir (d. 120/738) 

a. Abt l-Hasan Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Bazzi (d. 240/845 or 250/864) 

b. Qunbul, Abi ‘Amr Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan (d. 280/893 or 
291/904) 

3. Abt ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala@’ (d. 154/770) 
a. al-Dari, Aba ‘Amr Hafs b. ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. ca. 246/291) 
b. al-Sast: Aba Shu‘ayb, Salih b. Ziyad 
al-Riqqt (d. 261/874) 
4. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir (d. 118/736) 
a. Abi 1-Walid Hisham b. ‘Ammar al- 
Sulami l-Dimashdi (d. 245/859) 
b. Aba ‘Amr ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. 
Bishr b. Dhakwan (d. 242/856) 
5. ‘Asim b. Abi l-Najiid (d. 127/745) 
a. Abt Bakr Shu’ba b. ‘Ayyash b. Salim 
(d. 193/809) 
b. Aba ‘Amr Hafs b. Sulayman b. al- 
Mughira (d. 180/796) 
6. Hamza b. Habib al-Zayyat (d. 156/773) 
a. Khalaf Aba Muhammad al-Asadi 
al-Bazzar al-Baghdadi (d. 229/844) 


10. 


Il. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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b. Aba ‘Isa Khallad Ibn Khalid al- 
Baghdadi (d. 220/835) 

‘Ali b. Hamza al-Kisa’t (d. 189/804) 

a. Abt |-Harith al-Layth Ibn Khalid 
al-Baghdadi (d. 240/854) 

b. al-Diairt, the same as Aba‘ Amr’s first 


rawr 


. Abt Ja‘far Yazid b. al-Qa‘qa‘ (d. 130/ 


747) 

a. Aba |l-Harith ‘Isa b. Wirdan al- 
Madani (d. ca. 160/777) 

b. Aba 1-Rabr Sulayman b. Muslim b. 
Jummaz al-Madani (d. 170/786) 


. Abt Muhammad Ya‘qib b. Ishaq al- 


Hadrami (d. 205/821) 

a. Ruways Abii ‘Abdallah Muhammad 
b. al-Mutawakkil al-Basri (d. 238/852) 

b. Aba ]-Hasan Rawh b. ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min al-Basri (d. 234/848) 

Khalaf, the same as Hamza’s first rawt 

a. Abt Ya‘qib Ishaq b. Ibrahim al- 
Warraq al-Marwazi al-Baghdadt 
(d. 286/899) 

b. Aba I-Hasan Idris b. ‘Abd al-Kartm 
al-Haddad al-Baghdadr (d. 295/908) 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 

Muhaysin (123/740) 

a. al-Bazzi, the same as Ibn Kathir’s 
first rawi 

b. Aba I-Hasan Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. Ayyaib b. Shannabidh (d. 328/939) 

al-Yazidi, Abi Muhammad Yahya b. 

al-Mubarak b. al-Mughira al-Basri 

(d. 202/817) 

a. Abti Ayyttb Sulayman b. Ayyib b. 
al-Hakam al-Baghdadi (d. 235/849) 

b. Aba Ja‘far Ahmad b. Farah b. Jibril 
al-Baghdadi (d. 303/915) 

al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) 

a. Abi Nu‘aym Shuja‘ b. Abt Nasr al- 
Balkhr 1-Baghdadi (d. 190/806) 

b. al-Diini, the same as Abt ‘Amr’s first 
rawr 

Abt Muhammad Sulayman b. Mahran 

al-A‘mash al-Kafi (d. 148/765) 

a. Abi I-‘Abbas al-Hasan b. Sa‘td b. 
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Ja‘far al-Mutawwi'a al-Basri 
(d. 371/981) 

b. Aba 1-Faraj Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. Ibrahim al-Shannabadhi 1- 
Baghdadi (d. 388/998) 


Spread and occurrence of the accepted readings 
Not much can be said with certainty about 
the actual occurrence of the different read- 
ings, or whether most of them had any- 
thing more than theoretical significance. 
The analysis of the numerous preserved 
historical Qur’an manuscripts should be of 
great help in establishing a clearer picture, 
but these data have only begun to be ana- 
lyzed (Dutton, Early mushaf; see MANU- 
SCRIPTS OF THE QUR'AN). 

At first, most readings appear to have 
been favored by the regions in which they 
originated. It is conceivable that some 
readings predate the reader with whom 
they were associated by Ibn Mujahid 
(Dutton, Early mushaf). About the sub- 
sequent history in some regions a little bit 
more is known. In the Maghrib, Hamza’s 
reading was supplanted by Nafi'’s, which 
also became the favored reading in al- 
Andalus. Nowadays, the most widespread 
reading in west and north Africa, except 
Egypt, is Warsh ‘an Nafi’. In Libya and in 
parts of Tunisia and Algeria Qaliin ‘an 
Nafi‘ also has some following. In Egypt, the 
reading of Warsh ‘an Nafi‘ was equally well 
spread until about the tenth/sixteenth cen- 
tury, but the reading of Aba ‘Amr was also 
not unknown. The commentary known as 
al-Falalayn, for instance, follows this read- 
ing. The reading of Abi ‘Amr is said to 
have been dominant in the Hijaz, Syria 
and the Yemen from the fifth/eleventh 
century, when it superseded Ibn ‘Amir’s. 
This latter nevertheless is reported to be in 
use in some parts of the Yemen. Now- 
adays, the reading of al-Diairi ‘an Abi ‘Amr 
appears still to be used in parts of west 
Africa, the Sudan, Somalia and Hadra- 
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mawt. Some (as yet unpublished) leaves 
of a qur’anic manuscript that were found 
during emergency excavations in the town 
of al-Qasr in the Dakhla oasis in the west- 
ern desert of Egypt show what is an in- 
teresting, and apparently eclectic, reading 
(for material from this excavation, see Figs. 
ui and tv of sHEETS). For, in a number of 
cases, this manuscript — which generally 
follows Abi ‘Amr — adopts a Meccan 
reading concerning the pronunciation of 
the hamza (pace Ibn Kathir and Ibn 
Muhaysin). This mushaf probably was in 


use before or in the nineteenth century c.E. 


The great unifying change came in the 
tenth/sixteenth century, as the Ottoman 
empire adopted the Hafs ‘an ‘Asim reading. 
In the course of time this reading became 
and remained by far the most widespread. 
Only on the fringes of the Ottoman em- 
pire or outside of it, as in northwest Africa, 
did other readings remain in use. The 
printing of the Egyptian government edi- 
tion of the Qur'an, which appeared in 
1342/1923 and which followed the Hafs ‘an 
‘Asim reading, although with a rasm with 
far fewer ali/s, immensely advanced the 
spread of this reading, albeit after the fall 
of the Ottoman empire (see PRINTING OF 
THE QuR’AN). Apart from this reading, only 
the Nafi‘ reading in both rwayas seems to 
be available in printed form. 


Registration of the readings 
In modern times it became possible to reg- 
ister the readings on gramophone records 
(see MEDIA AND THE QUR’AN). The earliest 
recordings appear to date from the 1920s. 
The first complete recording of the whole 
Quran in the murattal style according to 
both the Hafs @n ‘Asim and the Warsh an 
Nafi‘ was done in the 1960s by the Egyp- 
tian shaykh al-maqarv’ Mahmid Khalil al- 
Husari (d. 1980). Since then, numerous 
recitations of the Qur’an have become 
available, especially on audiocassettes, 
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CDs and websites. The vast majority of 
these recordings follow the reading of 
Hafs ‘an ‘Asim, but recitations according to 
the readings of Warsh ‘an Nafi‘, Qaliin ‘an 
Nafi‘ and al-Stist @n Abi ‘Amr and al-Diri 
‘an Abi ‘Amr also exist. Recitations are 
broadcast not only by radio stations (like 
the Egyptian /dhaat al-Qur an al-karim), but 
also by several sites on the Internet (see 
COMPUTERS AND THE QUR’AN). With this 
modern development the diversity of 
what is essentially an oral tradition is 
being revived. 

Before modern times the differences 
among the readings were, of course, trans- 
mitted orally, but there were also special- 
ized books that described them. At an early 
stage, graphical signs were devised which 
were added to the rasm of manuscripts of 
the Qur’an in order to establish the correct 
pronunciation. First, a system of little 
dashes was introduced to differentiate 
between characters with similar forms. 
Later, these dashes were changed to dots 
(see ARABIC SCRIPT). Two slightly different 
systems evolved. What is now considered 
the western system, which was and is still 
used in the Iberian peninsula and north 
Africa, differentiates between the letters fa’ 
and qa, by the placement of one dot under 
the former and one dot above the latter. 
The eastern system uses one dot above the 

J@ and two dots above the gaf: Nearly the 
same system is already in place in the in- 
scriptions of the Dome of the Rock in 
Jerusalem, with the exception that there 
the fa’ and qd are distinguished by one 
dash above the first and one dash under 
the latter (see EPIGRAPHY AND THE QURAN; 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE AND THE QUR’AN). 
Interestingly, the same divergence is found 
in some early Qur’an manuscripts, e.g. an 
early Hijazi mushafin the Austrian National 
Library in Vienna (cod. mixt. 917), an 
early, probably Yemeni one (San‘a’, Dar 


al-Makhtitat, inv. no. o1-29.2), and an 
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early Hiyazi mushafin St. Petersburg (inv. 
no. E-20). In some instances in this last 
mentioned example, however, the double 
dots above the gaf were added (see also 
GALLIGRAPHY; ORNAMENTATION AND 
ILLUMINATION). 

Probably at a later stage, colored, usually 
red, dots were added in order to distin- 
guish vowels and the hamza, or glottal stop. 
Sometimes the hamza is also represented by 
a dot of a different color, usually green. It 
is not known when this system was devised, 
but it may be noted that it is already used 
in what is claimed to be a very early mushaf 
among the Qur’a4n manuscripts that were 
found in the Great Mosque of San‘a’ 
(San‘a, Dar al-Makhtatat, inv. no. 20-33.1). 
As with other early manuscripts of the 
Qur'an, it is possible that these colored 
dots were added later, but in the time of 
Ibn Abi Dawid al-Sijistant (d. 316/929) 
this was apparently common practice. He 
devoted a chapter to it in his Azad al- 
Masahif ( Jeffery, Materials, 144-7 of the 
Arabic text). Some early manuscripts of 
the Qur’an, now housed mainly in the 
Bodleian Library, mark alternative read- 
ings, from the “seven” or the “ten” and 
also shadhdh readings, by dots of a different 
color (Dutton, Red dots). ‘The problem 
with early qur’anic manuscripts is that no 
consensus about their dating exists. Most of 
these are assigned to the third/ninth and 
fourth/tenth centuries, although some are 
probably earlier. 

Apart from signs for vowels, ali/s were 
also added, usually in red, to make up for 
an orthography which did not denote a 
long /a/. In the course of time more signs 
came into existence to denote further nice- 
ties of recitation, like signs for nasalization 
and signs to indicate where a wagf, or 
pause, must, could or must not be inserted. 
In imitation of the Egyptian government 
edition of the Qur’an, modern printed 


editions of the Qur'an usually include a 
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list that explains the meaning of these 
signs. Some remnants of older systems 
have survived in the western tradition 
where hamzas are written above, below or 
in the middle of an alifto denote whether 
it is to be pronounced with an /a/, an /i/ 
or a /u/, respectively. An interesting new 
development is an edition of the Qur’an 
(Damascus 1414/1993) according to the 
reading of Hafs ‘an ‘Asim in which differ- 
ent colors are used to denote the varying 
lengths of syllables; gray is used for letters 
that should not be pronounced. 

The knowledge of the readings is nowa- 
days greatly advanced by the publication of 
Quran editions that give in the margins 
the differences between the accepted read- 
ings according to the system of the “ten” 
or the “fourteen.” 


Frederik Leemhuis 
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Opposition to authority. Whether the 
Qur’an has anything to say on the subject 
of rebellion and political violence (q.v.; see 
also POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN) is not an 
issue that can easily be resolved by refer- 
ence to the text of the Qur'an alone. 
Although the Quran does not seem to 
address the issue explicitly, classical Mus- 
lim jurists (see LAW AND THE QUR'AN) 
argued that particular verses in the Qur'an 
were intended to guide legal determina- 
tions regarding rebellion, or what is known 
as the problem of al-khurij ‘ala l-hakim, “dis- 
obeying and rebelling against the ruler” 
(see DISOBEDIENCE; KINGS AND RULERS). 
Within the first centuries of Islam, the 
political and legal debate focused on three 


quranic pronouncements, all three of 
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which do not appear to address directly the 
issue of rebellion. The first pronounce- 
ment commanded Muslims to obey God, 
the Prophet and those who are in charge 
of the Muslim community (Q 4:59; see 
OBEDIENCE; AUTHORITY). Not surprisingly, 
the Umayyad caliphs (see CALIPH) and 
later on the ‘Abbasids, confronted by mul- 
tiple rebellions, argued that this qur’anic 
verse mandated strict obedience to rulers 
and forbade all forms of rebellion. In sup- 
port of this position, a large number of 
traditions attributed to the Prophet were 
circulated in the first two centuries of 
Islam banning rebellion even against an 
unjust ruler (e.g. Shaybant, Sunna, 29, 445, 
491, 492-4; Se OPPRESSION). 

The second is an ambiguous qur’anic 
pronouncement which strongly condemns 
people who fight God and his Prophet and 
spread corruption (q.v.) on the earth 
(mufsidin fi l-ard) by destroying property 
(q.v.) and life (wa-yas ‘awna fi l-ardi_fasadan, 

Q 5:33). The verse (known as @yat al-hiraba) 
sets out severe punishments, including 
banishment and death, for those who com- 
mit such a hideous deed (see FIGHTING; 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). Various 
historical accounts report that this verse 
was revealed when a group from the tribe 
of ‘Urayna pretended to convert to Islam, 
only to turn around, steal the properties 
entrusted to them by Muslims and then 
torture to death a poor shepherd boy who 
was sent to instruct them in Islam (cf. Razi, 
Tafsiz; Ton Kathir, Tafsir; Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad; 
Zamakhshart, Kashhaf; Tabarst, Mama}, ad 
Q 5:33; S€@ OCCASIONS OF REVELATION). 
But because of the verse’s broad and 
strong condemnatory language and its 
mandate of severe punishments for those 
who cause corruption on earth, various 
state functionaries and rulers, commencing 
with the period of the Umayyads, and con- 
tinuing even at times to the present age, 


have asserted that this verse was intended 
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to apply to rebels. Accordingly, various 
rulers, especially in the first three centuries 
of Islam, contended that rebellion was 
strictly prohibited and that rebels are 
corrupters of the earth (mufsidiin ft l-ard) 
and therefore, ought to be treated 
according to the harsh penalties set out 
in the qur’anic verse (e.g. Tabart, Ta 7ikh, 
V, 141-2, 159, 202-37; Ibn al-Athir, Aamil, 
il, 336, 343-4, 455; Ibn al-A‘tham, Futith, 
i, 114-52; Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, vi, 
QII-12). 

The third qur’anic verse (Q 49:9; known 
as ayat al-baghy) was the one most central to 
the early Islamic debates on rebellion and 
it is also the one after which the law of 
rebels and rebellion (ahkam al-bughat) was 
named. This verse instructs Muslims to 
seek a peaceful solution to any dispute or 
conflict that occurs between them and fur- 
ther instructs that if one of the disputing 
parties refuses to accept a peaceful resolu- 
tion, then such a party has become a trans- 
gressor and Muslims should fight against 
such a transgressor until he concedes to a 
peaceful resolution (see CONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES; BREAKINGS TRUSTS AND 
contracts). Interestingly enough, this is 
the qur’anic commandment that the clas- 
sical jurists argued is the most relevant to 
the issue of rebellion. Contrary to the 
claims of the Umayyads and early 
‘Abbasids, Muslim jurists argued that the 
qur anic verse regarding corruption of the 
earth was intended to apply to highway 
robbers and bandits (quita‘ al-turuq; see 
THEFT), and not to rebels ( Jassas, Ahkam, 
li, 409-11, 413-4; Ibn Abt Zayd, Nawadtr, 
xiv, 474). This was significant because, in 
effect, it meant that rulers cannot claim 
that the harsh treatment of rebels is man- 
dated or sanctioned by the Qur'an. 
According to the jurists, the Qur’4n man- 
dated reconciliation and the reaching of 
peaceful resolutions for all inter-Muslim 
conflicts, including conflicts with rebels 
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(cf e.g. Mawardi, Aztab al-Qutal, 70-3, 75). 

Muslim jurists agreed that obedience to a 
ruler is mandatory unless such a ruler com- 
mands something unlawful (al-ta‘a wajiba 
li-kullt hakim ma lam_ya’mur bi-ma ‘siya; cf. 
Abi Dawid, Sunan, iv, 94; see LAWFUL 
AND UNLAWFUL; VIRTUES AND VICES, 
COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). There 
was quite a bit of disagreement, however, 
as to what ought to happen if a ruler does 
command an unlawful act, with jurists ven- 
turing responses ranging from passive re- 
sistance to armed rebellion. In general, 
Muttazilt (see Mu‘TAzILis), ShiT (see sHT'IsM 
AND THE QUR’AN) and a significant number 
of Sunni jurists argued that armed rebel- 
lion against an unjust and illegitimate ruler 
is mandatory (Ibn Karrama, Risala, 97). 
After the fourth/tenth century, with the 
disintegration of the ‘Abbasid caliphate 
and increasing incidents of political and 
social turmoil (fitna, pl. fitan), the Mu‘tazili, 
Shit and the Sunni Ash‘ari responses (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QURAN) became in- 
creasingly pragmatic, and less idealistic, in 
nature and they also became substantially 
similar to one another. They argued that 
rebellion against an unjust ruler is justified 
only if there is a real possibility that such a 
ruler can be removed through rebellion 
and the rebellion will not result in more 
social turmoil and suffering than that ex- 
perienced because of the injustice of the 
ruler. In effect, Muslim jurists advocated a 
type of balancing test according to which 
rebellion is justified only if the total good 
outweighs the total anticipated evil (e.g. 
Ibn ‘Abidin, Radd, vi, 415; Ibn Muflih, 
Furit, vi, 160; Juwaynt, Ghiyath, 115). In all 
cases, however, most Sunni and Shi7 jurists 
maintained that it is unlawful to participate 
or actively to support an unjust ruler in 
carrying out his unlawful commands (e.g. 
Ibn Taymiyya, Szydsa, 77; Ibn Fahd al-Hills, 
Muhadhdhab, 11, 327). 

Interestingly, the main focus of Sunni 
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and Shri jurists writing after the fourth/ 
tenth century was not on the justifiability 
or permissibility of rebellion but on the 
treatment that ought to be afforded rebels. 
Basing themselves on @yat al-baghy and the 
precedent of ‘Ali b. Abt Talib’s (q.v.) con- 
duct in fighting those who rebelled against 
him in the battles of the Camel and Siffin 
(see SIFFIN, BATTLE OF), Muslim jurists 
developed an intricate field of law known 
as ahkam al-bughat, which is concerned with 
the lawfulness of rebellion and the treat- 
ment that should be afforded rebels. 
According to the provisions of ahkam al- 
bughat, special rules apply to rebels who 
fight while relying on a plausible interpre- 
tation (ta’wil muhtamal) or just cause (dhikr 
mazlama). Muslims who rely on a plausible 
religious interpretation or a plausible just 
cause are designated as bughat and are 
treated with a certain degree of benevo- 
lence. Conversely, Muslims who fight be- 
cause of tribal reasons (‘asabtyya) or out of 
mere greed are not considered bughat and 
are not entitled to benevolent treatment. 
According to classical jurists, those who do 
not rely on a plausible interpretation or 
just cause are treated as bandits or high- 
way robbers and are to be killed or exe- 
cuted, and in certain circumstances 
amputated or banished (cf. e.g. Ibn al- 
Muari, Lkhlas, iv, 128; Ibn ‘Abidin, Radd, 
vil, 188; Nawawi, Rawda, vii, 364-5; see 
BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). In other 
words, dyat al-hiraba only applies to either 
regular highway robbers or to rebels who 
lack a plausible interpretation or just cause 
and thus do not qualify as bughat. If rebels 
do qualify, however, as bughat, their fugitive 
and wounded may not be dispatched. 
Rebel prisoners may not be executed or 
enslaved and the children and women of 
the rebels may not be intentionally killed, 
imprisoned or enslaved. Imprisoned male 
rebels must be released once the fighting or 
the danger of continued fighting ends. 
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Furthermore, the property of the rebels 
may not be taken as spoils and any prop- 
erty taken must be returned after the ces- 
sation of fighting. Furthermore, means of 
mass destruction such as mangonels, flame- 
throwers or flooding may not be used un- 
less absolutely necessary, and rebels may 
not be mutilated or tortured under any 
circumstance, nor may they be denied a 
proper Muslim burial (q.v.; see also DEATH 
AND THE DEAD). Additionally, rebels may 
not be punished or held liable for acts 
committed during the fighting. Most sig- 
nificantly, the bughat, according to the 
majority of the schools, are not sinners or 
criminals (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). 
Furthermore, according to Muslim jurists, 
the term bughat does not connote censure 
or blame (laysa bi-ism dhamm; cf. e.g. 
Mawardi, Aitab al-Qutal, 164-5; Ibn 
Qudama, Mughni, x, 61). The notable ex- 
ception to this determination were the 
Hanafi jurists, who held that the bughat are 
sinners but agreed that they should not be 
treated as common criminals (e.g. Jassas, 
Ahkam, ii, 402-4). 

The requirement of a ta wil, “interpreta- 
tion or cause,” which qualifies rebels to be 
treated as bughdat, is somewhat vague. In 
essence, it appears to mean that the rebels 
rely on a religious interpretation that, in 
the view of the jurists, is not heretical (see 
HERESY). As noted above, this is correlative 
to the alternative justification, i.e. a griev- 
ance from a perceived injustice (dhikr 
maglama; See OPPRESSION; JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE). In principle, Muslim jurists 
were not willing to equate Muslims who 
fight or rebel because of “higher motives” 
or unselfish reasons to those who resort to 
violence out of the desire for prurient gain 
or out of blind allegiance to a tribe or 
family (q.v.; see also TRIBES AND CLANS; 
KINSHIP). Regardless of the nature of the 
tawil, Muslim jurists held that in order for 
the bughat to qualify for preferential treat- 
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ment, they must have a degree of strength, 
or shawka. Strength, in this context, means 
that the bughat must be of a certain number 
so that they are not easily overcome or de- 
feated. Muslim jurists do not specify how 
many individuals are needed for shawka to 
exist, but simply state that one or two peo- 
ple is not sufficient. ‘They justify this nu- 
merical requirement by arguing that since 
the bughat are not held liable for life and 
property destroyed during the course of 
fighting, if the status of bughdt is given to 
individuals, regardless of the degree of 
support that they might enjoy, suffering 
will increase. As the jurists put it, without 
the requirement of shawka, anarchy and 
lawlessness will spread (hatta la tafsad al- 
swasal). They contended that without the 
requirement of shawka, every corrupt per- 
son will invent or fabricate a fa wil and 
claim to be a baghi (singular of bughat; cf. 
e.g. Ghazali, Wajtz, 164; Tast, Mabsut, vii, 
264, 268). Hence, if a person resorts to 
force while relying on a plausible fa wel but 
does not have a shawka, he or she will be 
treated as a common criminal and will 

be held liable for any life or property 
destroyed. 

Sunni and Shri jurists writing after the 
Mongol invasions in the seventh/thirteenth 
century started emphasizing an issue that 
perhaps is particularly pertinent to the 
modern age. A large number of jurists 
argued that certain methods of armed 
rebellion are so reprehensible and immoral 
that rebels who choose to utilize such 
methods are to be treated according to ayat 
al-hiraba, as corrupters of the earth, and 
not according to Gyat al-baghy, as bughdt. 
These jurists argued that rebels who attack 
by stealth and indiscriminately slaughter 
innocent civilians (see MURDER; BLOOD- 
SHED) should not be afforded the status of 
bughat, even if they adhere to a ta’wil and 
enjoy a shawka. Rather, because of their 


indiscriminate and terror-inducing meth- 
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ods, such rebels ought to be treated as 
muharibin under dyat al-hiraba and, there- 
fore, may be held liable for their crimes 
and even executed. Despite their reliance 
on a religious interpretation or legitimate 
grievance, such muhdaribin are committing a 
grievous sin that ought to be punished on 
this earth and that will be punished by God 
in the hereafter (e.g. Ibn al-Muqri’, Lkhlas, 
iv, 128; Ibn ‘Abidin, Radd, vii, 188). Not 
surprisingly, several modern scholars have 
noted the similarity between what pre- 
modern jurists condemned as muharibiin 
and the actions of terrorists today. See also 
DISSENSION; APOSTASY; KHARIJIS. 


Khaled Abou El Fadl 
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Recitation of the Qur'an 


The vocal rendition of the Qur'an. Tilawat 
al-Qur an is to render the Arabic Qur’an in 
voice. It is a branch of the sciences of the 
“readings” (qua al) of the Quran (see 
READINGS OF THE QUR'AN). In the Qur'an, 
the term tlawa (which appears in both 
nominal and verbal forms) often refers to 
the signs (q.v.) of God that are “rehearsed” 
therein, i.e. the narration of accounts of 
previous messengers and communities in 
sacred history (see NARRATIVES; MESSEN- 
GER; GENERATIONS; PUNISHMENT STORIES), 
as well as the actual act of the recitation of 
the Qur'an itself. In general, when the 
word (ilawa refers to the practice of read- 
ing the Qur'an aloud, it conveys a sense of 
“following” the qur’anic message as it is 
rendered in human voice. 

The practice of reciting the Qur’an is 
performed according to a set of guidelines 
known as tajwid. Tajwid, although not a 
quranic term, is the fundamental system 
of rules for the correct pronunciation of 
the Qur’an as it was understood to have 
been revealed to the prophet Muhammad 
(see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 
Recitation of the Qur'an according to 
tagwid has many names across the Muslim- 
majority and Muslim-minority worlds. 
Some of these terms are variants of the 
qur’anic expression fartil, which conveys a 
sense of “measuring” out the speech of the 
Quran in a careful and deliberate manner. 

Some recitation of the Qur’an is always 
required of Muslims for the performance 
of one of the canonical acts of Islamic 


worship (q.v.), prayer (q.v.; salat); reading 
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the Qur’an aloud is also a key observance 
of supererogatory Islamic piety. In Muslim 
traditions of learning and education, the 
oral/aural recitation of the memorized 
Qur'an is the most authoritative mode of 
its transmission (see TEACHING AND 
PREACHING THE QUR'AN). In some con- 
temporary societies, promoting engage- 
ment with the recited Qur'an is the basis of 
popular Muslim revitalization movements 
(see ORALITY; TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES 
OF QURANIC STUDY). 


Reference to recitation 


The Quran on tts recitation 
The word “Quran” is often said to be a 
form of the root g-7-’ meaning “to read, to 
recite.” When understood in this sense, 
“Quran” could be said to be as much an 
action as an object. Besides the actual 
word, the Qur’an includes other names 
for itself that also emphasize the active 
components of engaging the Qur’4n in 
voice, such as dhikr, “reminder” (see 
MEMORY; REMEMBRANCE; NAMES OF THE 
QuR’AN). Characteristic of the self- 
referentiality of qur’anic content, the 
Quran also contains many descriptions of 
its own recitation. Because of the Qur’an’s 
unmatched authority as a guide to thought 
and action in Islamic systems, the Qur’an’s 
own descriptions of the recited Qur’an are 
also directives for believers. 

The Quran conveys instructions about 
its proper recitation in general terms, 
although not in specific or technical ones. 
The verses of the Qur’an that are said to 
have been among the very first to have 
been revealed to the Prophet, those that 
open Q 96, are interpreted as a command 
to voice the Qur’an: “Recite! In the name 
of your lord (q.v.) who created, created 
humanity from a clot” (see CREATION). The 
Qur’an provides some instruction about 


how to perform its own recitation, in the 
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form of ¢artil, as in Q 73:4: “Recite/read 
the Qur’an with éartil” (wa-rattili l-Qur’an 
tartilan). The verbal form t/awa appears in 
Q 25:32, where it refers to the reading of 
the Qur'an as an act of chanting distinctly. 
There is also qur’anic instruction on read- 
ing the Qur'an, e.g. Q 75:16-8: “Do not 
move your tongue concerning it in order to 
make haste with it; it is for us to collect it 
and to read it (qur‘dnahu); when we recite it 
(qara nahu), follow then its recitation 
(qur’anahu).” Believers are also told in the 
Quran to “remember” (i.e. udhkur), “pre- 
serve,” (1.e. tahfiz) and “read [aloud]” (1.e. 
quran; tartil; tilawa) when reciting. The 
ideal reading of the Qur’an is described as 
occupying the full concentration of the 
reciter; this activity is said to be one of 
which God, who is omniscient, is aware 

(Q 10:61). The Qur'an also recommends its 
reading at night as an act of supereroga- 
tory piety (q.v.; Q 3:113-4; see VIGILS). 

The Qur'an contains many descriptions 
of its effects on listeners even as it is being 
recited; these, naturally, also function pre- 
scriptively in a qur’anic context (see 
RITUAL AND THE QURAN). The Qur'an 
provides numerous depictions of embod- 
ied, emotive responses to itself when it 
describes the normative response among 
believers to hearing its message recited to 
them. For instance, the recitation of the 
Quran causes the senses of the faithful to 
react with “shivering” skin, “trembling” 
heart (q.v.), and weeping (q.v.; e.g. Q 19:58 
and 39:23). Descriptions of such embodied 
responses to the recited Qur’an’s message 
are often immediately followed with an 
affirmation of a corresponding change in 
the listeners’ moral state, such as the fol- 
lowing: “When it is recited to them, they 
fall down upon their faces, prostrating (see 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION), and say: 
‘Glory be to our lord (see GLORIFIGATION 
OF GOD; LAUDATION)! Our lord’s promise is 
fulfilled.’ And they fall down upon their 
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faces, weeping; and it increases them in 
humility” (Q 17:107-9); and, “And when 
they hear what has been sent down to the 
messenger, you see their eyes overflow with 
tears because of what they have recognized 
of truth (q.v.). They shout: ‘Our lord! We 
believe’; so you will write us down among 
the witnesses [to the truth]” (Q 5:83; see 
WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING). 


Traditions on recitation 
Throughout the formative history of the 
development of the sciences of qur’anic 
“readings” (gira al) and tajwid up to the 
present day, Muslims have based the the- 
ory and practice of the recited Qur’an 
upon the most authoritative of sources: 
first, the Qur'an and accounts relating the 
practice of the prophet Muhammad 
(hadith; see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN); 
and, second, accounts about the Com- 
panions of the Prophet (q.v.) and those 
who followed them. Within this material, 
it is hadith reports that convey the ideal 
intensity of qur’anic engagement through 
the ethico-legal injunction to follow the 
model of the Prophet (sunna [q.v.]; see also 
LAW AND THE QUR’AN; ETHICS AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

Hadith collections include many separate 
accounts indicating that Muhammad val- 
ued beautiful voices among readers of the 
Quran, such as the following reports of 
statements ascribed to the Prophet as col- 
lected by al-Bukhari (d. 256/870) and oth- 
ers: “He is not one of us who does not sing 
(yataghanna) the Quran,” and, “God has 
not heard anything more pleasing than 
listening to a prophet reciting the Qur’an 
in a sweet, loud voice.” Also transmitted in 
al-Bukhart and other collections, on the 
authority of Aba Masa 1-Ash‘art, there 1s 
the report that the Prophet said, “O Abi 
Misa! You have been given one of the mu- 
sical instruments [voice] of the family of 
David (q.v.)!” Compilers of traditions also 
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relate accounts about the Prophet’s reac- 
tion to hearing the Quran, such as his 
shedding tears. 

Hadith accounts also preserve informa- 
tion about the prophet Muhammad’s own 
recitation of the Qur'an. Hadith material 
includes detailed information about par- 
ticular stiras (q.v.) recited by Muhammad; 
they report, for example, which siiras the 
Prophet preferred to recite at particular 
times of day (see DAY, TIMES OF), as well as 
which parts of the Qur’an the Prophet 
would repeat in his recitation (related to 
this is the abundant hadith material on the 
merits of the recitation of particular siiras 
of the Quran). Hadith accounts provide 
some detail about the Prophet’s comport- 
ment in recitation, such as the following 
report in al-Bukhari: “‘A’isha (see ‘A’ISHA 
BINT ABI BAKR) narrated: ‘Whenever the 
Prophet went to bed every night, he used 
to cup his hands together and blow over 
them after reciting Strat al-Ikhlas (Q 112, 
“Unity”; also termed al-Tawhid), Sarat 
al-Falaq (Q 113, “The Dawn”) and Strat 
al-Nas (Q 114, “People”), and then rub his 
hands over whatever parts of his body he 
was able to rub, starting with his head, face 
and front of his body. He used to do that 
three times.’” (Sahih, vill, 110, no. 4372). 
The Prophet also enjoyed listening to the 
recitation of others, and there are many 
reports about weeping when hearing the 
Quran recited (e.g. Bukhari, Sahih, viii, 
122-3, nos. 4411-3), based on his practice. 

In general, accepted hadith accounts and 
other authoritative material from the earli- 
est period of Islam emphasize the occa- 
sions and merits of recitation rather than 
practical technique. Later authorities con- 
tinued the precedent of collecting reports 
about the recitation practice of the 
prophet Muhammad, also compiling fur- 
ther information about the recitation hab- 
its of other pious people. This material 
on the proper comportment (adab) of 
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recitation documents the recitation prac- 
tices of famous religious figures, such as 
the first four caliphs in Sunni tradition (see 
CALIPH). These reports provide informa- 
tion on matters such as the desirability of 
completing the recitation of the entire 
Quran at nightfall, daybreak, and just 
before prayer times (see DAWN; EVENING); 
they also treat common challenges that 
reciters face, like confusing pauses and 
starts in sectioning. Issues that recur in this 
recitation literature include, for example, 
questions of how rapidly to recite and 
what is the proper portion of the book to 
complete in a given amount of time. One 
report transmitted by Abi Dawid (d. 275/ 
889) and al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892), for 
example, states, “Whoever recites the 
Quran in less than three days does not 
understand it” (Nawawi, Tibyan, 103). Al- 
Ghazal (d. 505/1111) sums up many such 
reports that were in circulation about the 
reading of the Quran, from canonical 
hadith collections and elsewhere, in his 
Lhy@ ‘ulim al-din (Book 8). 

Much of the authoritative material on 
the adab (comportment) of recitation 
addresses the intents behind recitation, 
such as that of seeking a worldly reward or 
payment for teaching or performance (see 
RECITERS OF THE QUR'AN). It also includes 
strong prohibitions against reciting the 
Quran ostentatiously or for show, a matter 
addressed in accepted hadith traditions. 
For example, al-Bukhari reports (Sahih, viii, 
123, no. 4415): “Aba Sad al-Khudri nar- 
rated: I heard God’s messenger saying: 
“There will appear some among you whose 
prayers will make you look down on yours, 
and whose fasting will make you look down 
on yours, and whose (good) deeds will 
make you look down on yours; but they 
will recite the Qur'an and it will not exceed 
their throats.’” Another well-known report 


in most collections compares the piety of 
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Qur’an readers with the sweet and bitter 
smells and tastes of different plants and 
fruits. In this literature, the danger of such 
hypocrisy is balanced by the instruction to 
focus on the voicing of the speech (q.v.) of 
God (see also WorD oF Gop). There is a 
hadith, for example, that the Prophet said: 
“Read the Qur’an as long as your hearts 
are in harmony with it. When they are not 
in harmony, get up and stop reading it” 
(Bukhart, Sahth, viii, 124, no. 4417; also re- 
ported in Muslim’s Sahih). 

Within the material known as Adab tilawat 
al-Qur ‘an, “Comportment of reciting the 
Quran,” and Fada‘ al-Qur‘an, “Excel- 
lences of the Qur'an,” there is strong 
emphasis on the idea that the recitation 
of the Quran brings both individual and 
collective rewards. This is, for example, 
expressed in the following statement of 
Abit Hurayra (d. ca. 58/678), cited in 
sources such as al-Ghazali’s [hya@ ‘ulum al- 
din (Book 8): “Surely the house in which 
the Qur’4n is recited provides easy circum- 
stances for its people, its good increases, 
angels come to it [in order to listen to the 
Quran] and satans leave it. The house in 
which the Book of God is not recited pro- 
vides difficult circumstances for its people, 
its good decreases, angels leave it, and sa- 
tans come to it” (Ghazali, Recitation, 25; 
there are many versions of this report). In 
addition to describing the immediate peace 
and tranquility (saktna; see SHEKHINAH) that 
descends when the Quran is read by the 
pious in this world, the results of the act of 
recitation, including knowing the Quran 
by heart and not forgetting it, as well as 
“learning and teaching” the Quran, are 
emphasized many times in numerous 
accounts found in the major hadith col- 
lections. Such consequences of piety and 
committed action are not only described 
in terms of this world, but also with respect 
to the accounting of the day of judgment 
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and future existence in the world to come 
(see LAST JUDGMENT; REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). 

In an eschatological mode (see ESGHA- 
TOLOGY) of devotional piety, it is said that 
the Qur’4n itself will testify to the pious 


practice of the reader in his or her lifetime. 


In many hadith and other pious literature 
such as al-Ghazali’s [hya@’ ‘uliim al-din 
(Book 8), rewards for reciting the Quran 
that will be credited on the day of judg- 
ment are calculated stra by stra and even 
aya by aya, based on reports in collections 
such as Aba’ Dawid, Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Muslim, al-Nasa‘ and al-‘Tirmidhi (see 
Wensinck, Handbook, 131). Not only stira by 
stra, or dya by aya, but there are even 
claims that rewards may be achieved 
letter by letter (see ARABIC SCRIPT; 


NUMEROLOGY, MAGIC; POPULAR AND 
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ners in their dreams as well as in waking 
states (see DREAMS AND SLEEP). This pres- 
ence is depicted as an ongoing intimacy, at 
times framed in terms of the key concept 
of “friendship” (w2/a@ya; see FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDSHIP; GLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE). 
This is indicated by personal accounts, as 
well as in prophetic narrations, such as: 
“Those who are concerned with the 
Quran (afl al-Qur Gn) are friends of God 
(awlya’ Allah) and are special to him,” 
which al-Ghazalt, for example, relates on 
the authority of Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/ 
845). Ideally, engaging the Qur'an in prac- 
tice should conform to the reciter’s close 
and immediate experience of the reading 
in his or her “heart.” This ideal is central 
to the tradition of the recitation of the 


Qur'an in pietistic circles. 


TALISMANICG USES OF THE QUR’AN), such as Tajwid and systems of recitation 
the report transmitted by al-Tirmidht: “For 


every letter that you read you will get ten- Fiistory and development of qira at 


fold reward,” and the report that Ibn 
Mas‘id (d. 32/652-3) said: “[The Prophet] 
said ‘Read the Qur’an for you will be 
rewarded at the rate of [the recompense 
of | ten good deeds (q.v.) for reading every 
letter of the Qur'an. Take notice, I do 

not say that alif lam mim [a combination 
of three letters that opens Q 2; see 
MYSTERIOUS LETTERS] constitute one letter. 
Rather, I should say that alifis one letter, 
lam is another, and mim is [still] another” 
(Ghazalt, Recitation, 24). 

The development of early traditions of 
ascetic piety lent heightened emphasis to 
such material within Islamic tradition (see 
ASCETICISM). Among the heirs to this early 
quranic tradition of piety, Stifis especially 
developed the soteriological and interior- 
ized qur anic traditions (see POLYSEMY; 
SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN). Statements of 
well-known Siifis represent the Qur’an as 
having a palpable presence for practitio- 


Early readers and transmitters of the 
Quran were known for their knowledge as 
well as their piety (see SCHOLAR; KNOWL- 
EDGE AND LEARNING). There are reports 
that the prophet Muhammad dispatched 
“readers” (qurra) in order to teach the 
Quran to others. Such figures held an 
important position throughout the ear- 
liest period of Islam and some readers 
were also known for their religiously- 
inspired political leanings (see POLITICS 
AND THE QUR'AN). Those in the category of 
readers are listed in biographical dictionar- 
ies. According to some Muslim historical 
narratives, the deaths of many of Muham- 
mad’s Companions in the wars of “apos- 
tasy” (q.v.), along with the spread of Islam 
to non-Arab areas, precipitated the stan- 
dardization of the text of the Qur’an (see 
COLLECTION OF THE QUR’AN; GODIGES OF 
THE QURAN; ORTHOGRAPHY), as well as 
the beginning of the development of the 
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quranic sciences (see GRAMMAR AND THE 
QUR’AN; EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). As Frederick 
Denny (Exegesis) has shown, the qur’anic 
sciences of grammar, exegesis and recita- 
tion (including qzra’a, the study of variant 
readings or vocalizations of the standard 
text) developed simultaneously and all in 
response to similar circumstances and 
conditions. Like the standardization of 
the ‘Uthmanic text, the technical guide- 
lines for é/a@wa and readings of the Qur'an 
were systematized as a reaction to the 
potential variability of Muslim practices 
of recitation. 

In technical and restricted usage, the 
term qiraat usually denotes the accepted 
variant readings of the Quran. These 
readings do not relate to pitch variation or 
to alternate texts. Rather, they are minor 
differences in the vocalization of the same 
“‘Uthmanic text, and all deploy the same 
system of guidelines for recitation, tajwid. 
In a straightforward example of “varia- 
tion” among the readings, a word in the 
fourth verse from the opening chapter, 
Strat al-Fatiha (Q 1:4), may be rendered 
either as maliki or maliki but both convey 
the same sense, which is God’s dominion 
over the day of judgment. In another ex- 
ample, Q 5:6, which has generated differ- 
ences of legal opinion on the ritual law for 
ablution (see CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION; 
RITUAL PURITY), May carry two meanings 
depending on its vocalization. The vocal- 
ization and the nuances in the meaning 
depend on the decision to read a verb with 
or without a related preposition. If the 
phrase “your legs” (arjulakum) is read in the 
accusative, as according to Nafi‘ and Hafs, 
it is understood as the object of the verbal 
imperative “amsahi” (yielding the meaning 
“wash your legs”). If it is read in the geni- 
tive (arjulikum), as according to Ibn Kathir 


and Abit ‘Amz, “your legs” are like the pre- 
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ceding “ru tstkum” (“your heads”), the 
object of the verb (amsahii) with the prepo- 
sition bi- and the phrase is glossed as “wipe 
your legs.” Some scholars, including those 
in the European tradition of textual analy- 
sis (se¢@ TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE 
QuR’AN), have considered the technical 
differences among the standard readings to 
be an important source of information 
about qur’anic language and its historical 
parameters (see ARABIG LANGUAGE; 
DIALECTS). 

There are seven accepted readings in the 
system of giraat. The number seven is 
based on a well known hadith of several 
variants, in which the Prophet is reported 
to have said: “This Quran has been re- 
vealed to be recited in seven different 
modes (ahruf), so recite of it whichever is 
easiest for you” (but cf. Melchert, Ibn 
Mujahid). Some versions of this report 
narrate that the occasion of the revelation 
of the verse was a dispute over the proper 
reading of Q 25 (see OCCASIONS OF 
REVELATION). Another report, preserved 
by al-Bukhart, relates that the Prophet 
stated that the angel Gabriel (q.v.) would 
recite the Qur'an in different ways for him. 
These reports have been open to a variety 
of interpretations in Islamic tradition, 
including the ideas that the ahrufmay refer 
to differing dialects among the Arabs at the 
time of the revelation of the Qur'an, or to 
the technical rules of tqzwid. The dominant 
interpretation, however, is that the ahruf 
refer to what became known as the “seven 
readings” in tradition. Various reasons are 
given for the diversity of these accepted 
readings. Among them is the claim that 
they make the reception of the Qur'an 
easier for those who are learning it. 
Another justification for their existence is 
that they enhance the multifaceted layers 
of qur’anic meanings, including the pro- 


scriptive or legal (for elaboration of this 
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last reason, see Burton, Collection; see LAW- 
FUL AND UNLAWFUL; BOUNDARIES AND 
PRECEPTS; FORBIDDEN). 

Abi Bakr b. Mujahid (d. 324/936) is 
credited with the establishment of the 
accepted range of variations in the read- 
ings of the text, although additional read- 
ings are recorded and historically the 
content of actual enumerated lists has var- 
ied. The seven readings that were stan- 
dardized in Ibn Mujahid’s time as the 
accepted gira at represented prominent 
schools of recitation in five centers of 
Muslim learning in the early Islamic 
period: Mecca, Medina, Damascus, Basra, 
and Kifa. Ibn Mujahid’s selection includes 
the following seven readers: Ibn Kathir 
(Mecca, d. 120/738), Nafi‘ (Medina, d. 169/ 
785), Ibn ‘Amir (Damascus, d. 118/736), 
Abii ‘Amr (Basra, d. 154/770 ), ‘Asim 
(Kifa, d. 127/745), Hamza (Kifa, d. 156/ 
773), and al-Kisa'l (Kiifa, d. 189/804). This 
selection was justified by taking indepen- 
dent lines of transmission from scholars 
who were spread over a large geographic 
area. There was some controversy over 
the authority of this selection during Ibn 
Mujahid’s lifetime. It is also clear that there 
was continued development in the enu- 
meration of “variant readings” after the 
time of Ibn Mujahid since the later, in- 
fluential scholar Ibn al-Jazari (d. 833/1429) 
describes ten readings, while other scholars 
have cited fourteen. Despite this variation, 
Ibn Mujahid’s system of seven readings 
has continued to prevail and is considered 
standard. Today, the most popular read- 
ings (of those listed above) are those 
transmitted by Hafs (d. 180/796) on the 
authority of ‘Asim and Warsh (d. 197/812) 
on the authority of Nafi’. 


The system of tajwid 
Technical components of tilda convey 
theory and practice for the proper recita- 
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tion of the Qur'an. While not easily trans- 
lated, there are two key terms for the 
applied aspects of the recited Quran: éartil 
and tajwid. The terms are closely related; 
for example, the Qur’an’s instruction, 
“Recite the Qur'an with dariil” (Q 73:4) has 
been taken to mean, “Recite the Qur'an 
according to the rules of tqwid.” The term 
tqjwid refers to a rigorous system of rules 
that establish the proper vocalization of 
the Qur'an, thereby determining its actual 
rhythm and sound (although not pitch 
variation, which is always improvised). ‘The 
root of the word tajwid (j-w-d) connotes 
“to be correct” and “to improve.” For the 
reciter, the system of tajwid includes in- 
structions on the correct articulation of 
phonetic sounds, the assimilation of jux- 
taposed vowels or consonants, and the 
proper rhythmic duration of vowel sounds. 
Tajwid also determines the parameters for 
non-melodic improvisational flexibility. 
These include, for example, pauses and 
starts in reading, which allow the reciter to 
stress specific words, phrases, or sections. 
Tajwid structures the unique sound of 
quranic recitation and thereby distin- 
guishes it from ordinary Arabic speech and 
singing. Overall, tajwid shapes the rhythm 
and cadences of Qur'an recitation and 
gives it a musical quality, although Muslims 
do not consider the recited Qur'an to be 
the equivalent of a human product such as 
music. 

Tajwid is a classic qur’anic science, part 
of the science of readings. It is treated in 
detail in writings such as al-Suyiti’s 
(d. g11/1505) Ltgan fi ‘uliim al-Qur’an. Tajwid 
is often defined in the sources by some 
variant of the phrase, “giving each sound 
its correct weight and measure.” Formali- 
zation of the rules of tajwid may be seen as 
a solution to the historical problem of 
standardizing style and sound in recitation 


with respect to the great linguistic and 
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geographical diversity of the Islamic 
world. The rules of ‘awd expressly provide 
clear guidelines, assuring a uniformity and 
consistency of pronunciation of the divine 
speech. Being a native speaker of Arabic of 
any register or dialect does not guarantee 
proficiency in the practice of éajwid. Even if 
the pronunciation renders the word intel- 
ligible and grammatically correct, the 

rules of éajwid stipulate further scrupulous 
attention to the technicalities of sound pro- 
duction. Zajwid is learned implicitly when 
children repeat what they hear but is also 
taught as a formal course of study. For the 
four-fifths of today’s Muslims who are not 
native speakers of Arabic, fajwid and the 
Arabic Qur’an are learned together. 
Handbooks for elementary ¢qjwid instruc- 
tion open by introducing students to the 
points of articulation (makhary al-sawt), i.e. 
the proper methods for the articulation of 
the letters of the Arabic alphabet (see Fig. 1 
for one such diagram). 

Although, as mentioned above, the term 
tajwid does not appear in the Qur'an, the 
practice of recitation according to such 
guidelines is understood to have been a 
central dimension of Islamic piety since 
the time of the Prophet. And, according to 
Muslim tradition, the prophet Muhammad 
learned the recitation of the Qur'an, as 
well as the rules for its vocalization, di- 
rectly from the angel Gabriel, who deliv- 
ered it from the divine source (see 
HEAVENLY BOOK; PRESERVED TABLET). 
Recitation manuals consolidated what had 
certainly been long-accepted techniques 
and definitions, and systematic treatises on 
tqjwid, such as those of Ibn Mujahid and 
al-Dani (d. 444/1052), appeared in the 
fourth/eleventh century and were circu- 
lated widely after that time. In later cen- 
turies, tawid was fully developed and 
qualified as both a term and a practice, 
particularly with the work of Ibn al-Jazart. 


Most manuals and discussions after the 
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time of Ibn al-Jazari follow his systematiza- 
tion. The formal system of tajwid has two 
branches. These are, first, the correct vo- 
calization of letters, especially the letter 
nun, and, second, the proper relative dura- 
tion of vowels. In addition, the field covers 
the mandatory and recommended points 
in the text where the reciter may pause and 
those where the recitation must continue 
without interruption. The manuals of 
tqwid also discuss matters which deal with 
the proper etiquette or comportment sur- 
rounding the Qur’an (adab al-Quran), such 
as ritual ablutions and respectful attention 
during recitation sessions. 

In learning to read the Qur'an aloud the 
student first studies the makhary, or “points 
of articulation” of letters. These are iden- 
tified in classical terminology in relation to 
the parts of the mouth in which they origi- 
nate, such as lisdni, “tongue” letters (1.e. ga 
kaf, jim, shin, ya’, lam, nin, ra’, fa’) and 
shafawi, “lip” letters (ba mim, waw), as 
opposed to alg, “throat,” or guttural let- 
ters (‘ayn, ha’, ghayn, kha@ and the hamza, the 
glottal stop), which are articulated back in 
the throat. The systemization of phonemes 
in /ajwid contains far more information 
about the Arabic letters than is included in 
this basic typology, however. For example, 
the alphabet is also grouped according to 
classes of “attributes” (sifat), which deter- 
mine degrees of sound assimilation. These 
include qualities such as elevation (iste 1a?), 
depression (istisfal), softness (targiq) and 
heaviness (tafkhim). These attributes may be 
classified as necessary or conditional, de- 
pending on whether they are influenced by 
a given vowel (haraka) combination. An 
individual letter has at least five essential 
(lazim) or basic (ast) attributes, each of 
which is expressed as one of a pair of op- 
posites (such as shadida, “strong,” or rikhwa, 
“soft”). In addition, there are also ten 
(sometimes said to be seven) secondary but 
essential attributes which are not arranged 
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in pairs of opposites, and a letter may have 
one or two of these ten attributes (such as 
the sdjira, sibilant or “whistling” letters, 
which are sad, sin, and za’; there is also an- 
other important classification known as 
galqala letters). 

A first principle of tajwid is that conso- 
nants with the same point of articulation 
assimilate or blend together. All letters are 
classified in terms of a basic type of this 
process; the alphabet contains fourteen 
shamsi, “solar, or sun” letters and fourteen 
remaining gamari, “moon” letters. Sun- 
letters are those that blend. For example, as 
in spoken Arabic, al-rasil, “the Prophet,” is 
pronounced as ar-rasiil because ra’ is a 
blending sun-letter. In éqwid, other kinds 
of consonantal assimilations (and partial 
assimilations), which are not heard in 
ordinary spoken Arabic, also occur. 

Unique to qur’anic pronunciation are 
rules for particular letters, such as mim and 
especially nin. There are special conven- 
tions for nasalized pronunciation (ghunna) 
of the letters mim and niin when they are 
doubled in a word or if their doubling hap- 
pens between two words. There is also a 
class of rules related to changes that these 
letters undergo based on adjacent con- 
sonants. For example mim and nin do not 
get clear pronunciation (izhar) when they 
have been modified in the following ways: 
full assimilation (¢dgham, when they are 
voiced as the adjacent consonant), sup- 
pressed pronunciation (ikhfa’, when the 
sound is influenced by letters with similar 
points of articulation), and change or con- 
version (galb or iglab, which applies to nin 
only when it is pronounced as a mim). As 
an example of the latter case, anbiya’, 
“prophets,” is pronounced as ambiya@’ in 
the Qur'an, since according to the rule 
of iglab the niin is changed to a mim by the 
following ba. ([qlab is marked in the text 
with a mim symbol and some other types 


of assimilations are also marked; see 
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MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QUR'AN; ORNA- 
MENTATION AND ILLUMINATION.) 

Consonantal assimilation (¢dgham, occur- 
ring with the letter nin), the first case given 
above, receives a great deal of attention 
from the beginning student, in part be- 
cause it appears so frequently. (Indefinite 
case endings on nouns usually carry a ter- 
minal niin sound, tanwin, which is not writ- 
ten as an explicit letter in the text.) An 
example of this type of assimilation 1s the 
pronunciation of an-la, “that no,” which is 
voiced as al-/a, as in the testimony of 
faith — the shahdda, the first pillar of Islam 
(see WITNESS TO FAITH; FAITH) — and 
heard, with the application of tajwid, in 
the adhan, the “call to prayer”: ashhadu an 
la — pronounced al-la — ilaha ila allah, 

“T testify that there is no god except 
God.” In another example from the 
shahada, the final nasal nin of the indefi- 
nite accusative case ending on the name 
of the Prophet is also assimilated: wa- 
anna Muhammadan rasil — pronounced 
Muhammadarrasil — -ullah, “and that 
Muhammad is the messenger of God.” In 
addition, the niin may assimilate in ways 
that are not heard in spoken Arabic and 
vowels may adapt according to the preced- 
ing sounds (such as the long /@/ in the 
name of God, Allah). 

A second major area of elementary tajwid 
study pertains to the articulation of vowels. 
There are three vowel sounds in Arabic: 
/a/, /i/, and /u/ in long and short forms. 
Adjacent consonants affect not only their 
sound shape (as occurs in standard spoken 
Arabic) but, in Qur'an recitation, also their 
duration. In the system of tajwid, vowels 
are Classified according to their duration or 
elongation, which is called madd. Madd is 
measured in terms of a basic unit or 
weight — called madd asli or madd fart — of 
one short vowel (a long vowel counts as two 
basic units, “movements,” or beats, called 


harakat). The relative weight of a vowel 
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may be extended through the rules of madd 
or shortened through gasr. For example, 
vowels before doubled consonants (two 
consonants together) are shortened, as in 
the following: ashhadu an-la illaha illa 

Allah — pronounced “ilallah” —, “I testify 
that there is no god except God.” 

Madd, or elongation of vowels, occurs 
when a long vowel (madda letter) and a 
“condition of madd,” such as a glottal stop 
(hamza) appear together. For example, 
when a long vowel is followed by the glottal 
stop it is subsequently lengthened, usually 
by a degree of 3-1 or 2-1. An instance of 
this is the word al-mala ikatu, “the angels,” 
which is pronounced with an extended /a/ 
counted with three beats of measure: al- 
ma-la'-a?-a3-t-ka-tu. There are four kinds of 
extended madd (madd far 7). These are: wajib 
or muttasil, “compulsory or joint” madd 
(occurring within a single word); j@%z or 
munjfasil, “permissible or separating” madd 
(occurring between two adjacent words); 


‘ 


sila or talaffuzi, “temporary” madd; and 
lazim, “permanent or essential” madd, of 
which there are four additional sub-types. 
A further rule is that a long vowel before a 
certain rare class of modified doubled con- 
sonants is lengthened, such as in the word 
dallin, the last word of Strat al-Fatiha (Q 1). 
In this case, the /@/ of dallin, “those who 
have gone astray,” with /ams doubled from 
an original form dalilin, “astray,” is pro- 
nounced drawn out with five “original” or 
fundamental (asli) weights of measure 
(harakat): da'-a?-a3-a*-a5-ll-v'-1?-n. 

Another rule relating to vowel durations 
is pausal abbreviations occurring on words 
at the end of sectioned phrasings. ‘These 
may occur at the marked ends of dyas but 
this is not always the case, as in dyas which 
are too long to recite in one breath. In 
pausal form, the final element is left un- 
voiced (sakin) whether it be a case of tanwin 
(a nasalized ending on indefinite nouns, as 
in Muhammadan above, which would be 


pronounced as Muhammada), a declensional 
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or conjugational vowel (77a), which could 
also include final short vowels on pronoun 
suffixes), or a a’ marbita, pronounced /t/ 
(as in al-malatkatu, which would be pro- 
nounced as al-mala tka). Because pausal 
abbreviation may leave out grammatical 
cues to meaning, it is advised that after 
such abbreviation, the reciter resume by 
repeating the final word of the previous 
phrase (which, now being the first and not 
the last word to be voiced, would not be in 
pausal form). There are also rules that per- 
tain to giving a dropped terminal vowel 
(haraka) some indication by a subtle pro- 
longation or by making the shape of the 
vowel with the lips but without voicing it. 
A final class of rules in the system of 
iqjwid pertains to stops and starts in sec- 
tioning or phrasing (al-wagf wa-l-ibuida’), 
which may only occur at the end of a com- 
plete word. Stops are classified according 
to the reasons for the stop: “forced” 
(idtirart), which is an unplanned stop, like 
coughing; “informative” (tkhtibart), which 
would be a stop made in order to teach or 
to explain meaning; and “voluntary” 
(khtyart), such as taking a breath. Stops are 
classified in terms of their desirability and 
appropriateness with respect to the mean- 
ing at that particular place within the text: 
there are “perfect” stops (al-wagf al-tamm), 
such as at the end of an aya when there is 
no connection in meaning to the one that 
follows; “sufficient” stops (al-wagf al-kafi), 
which occur at the end of a verse in which 
the sense of meaning continues in the fol- 
lowing verse; “good” stops (al-wagf al- 
hasan), which occur in the middle of an aya 
when a phrase is complete but when there 
is still a meaningful relation to the remain- 
der of the verse; and, there are also bad or 
“ugly” stops (al-wagf al-qabih). An example 
of the last is Q 4:43, which is the place of 
an impermissible stop. This is because re- 
citing only the beginning part of the aa, 
“Do not approach prayer,” and stopping 
there without completing the phrase with 
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what follows (“when your mind is not 
clear”), would render the meaning non- 
sensical. 

At certain points in the text of the 
Quran, a range of permissible and im- 
permissible stops are marked, according to 
the classification of their desirability. 
There are seven most general forms of 
stop, such as the /azim stop (marked mim), 
where a stop must be made or else the 
meaning would be distorted. There are 
also places, as in the example of Q 4:43 
above, at which it is impermissible to stop 
(marked /4@, meaning “no,” 1.e. no stop). In 
between these classifications there are at 
least five levels of preference, such as “per- 
missible to continue, but stopping is better” 
(yim, symbol for ja7z), or “permissible to 
stop but it would be better to continue” 
(sad, symbol for murakhkhas). Other pas- 
sages are designated as “embracing,” in 
which there is one meaning if a stop is 
made but another if reading is continuous 
and both are allowed. In some manuscripts 
of the Qur'an, these are designated by the 
letters mim and ‘ayn, which stand for the 
term mu ‘Gniga, meaning that the phrase or 
the word may be understood to “embrace” 
either the passage that precedes or follows 
it. They are sometimes also marked by 
three dots. One example is in Q 2:2. In 
addition, some scholars have also added 
approximately eight more marks in com- 
mon use, such as one that indicates that 
some authorities have said that there is to 
be a stop while others have not (q-/-a), 
marks for weak preferences, and places in 
which it is permitted to pause but it is not 
permitted to take a breath (marked w-q- 
J-h). Finally, there is a further stop, called 
“waiting” (intizart), which covers a switch 


between one of the seven standard gira a. 


Norms of qur’anic recitation and preservation 
Differing styles of recitation are usually 
identified by their relative rapidity, al- 
though terms for this vary across the 
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Muslim-majority and Muslim-minority 
worlds. Usually, hadr is the expression for 
quick recitation, performed from memory 
or for the purpose of reading large por- 
tions of the text aloud; recitation of the 
Quran in canonical worship (salat) tends 
to be fairly fast as well. Tartil (murattal) is at 
a slower pace, used for study and practice 
(sometimes called ¢adarrus). In many places, 
the term éqwid has a non-technical mean- 
ing of cantillated recitation. ‘The term 
mujawwad refers to a slow recitation that 
deploys heightened technical artistry and 
melodic modulation. 

Reciting the Quran is dictated by norms 
of practice known as adab. These include 
respectful silence when listening, sitting 
facing the qibla (q.v.; the direction of 
prayer) if possible, observing norms of rit- 
ual purity, repeating verses (q.v.), and recit- 
ing the standard opening and closing 
formulae. These latter formula are, first, 
the opening statement, the fa ‘awwudh: 
adhu bi-llahi mina l-shaytani l-rajim, “I take 
refuge in God from the accursed Satan (see 
DEVIL),” which is always followed by the 
basmala (q.v.): bi-smi Mahi l-rahmani l-rahim, 
“In the name of God, the merciful, the 
compassionate,” no matter where in the 
Qur’an the reader begins (the basmala also 
opens every siira except the ninth, Sarat 
al-Tawba, “Repentance,” with the con- 
tested case of its placement as the first aya 
of Sarat al-Fatiha). Second, the reciter 
always closes a reading with the formula: 
sadaqa allahu l-‘azim, “Vhus almighty God 
has spoken truly.” If the reciter is inter- 
rupted by a greeting (salam) when reading, 
he or she is to stop to return the greeting; 
he or she is also to stop when hearing the 
adhan, the call to prayer. While in some 
parts of the Muslim world there is concern 
over men listening to the voices of women 
reciting the Qur'an, in other places, such 
as Indonesia, women reciters are very 
popular. 


Reciters and listeners may observe sajdat 
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al-tilawa, which is a prostration that, on the 
basis of a hadith, is to be performed at 
fourteen or fifteen @at in the Quran. 
These are @yat that refer to created beings 
who bow before their creator (Q 7:206; 
13:15} 16:49-50; 17:107; 19:58; 22:18; [22:27]; 
25:60; 27:25-6; 32:15; 38:24-5; 41:38; 53:62; 
84:20-1; 96:19). Sada is performed by form- 
ing nzyya, “intention,” for the act, saying 
the takbir (allahu akbar) while facing the 
qgibla, touching the ground while saying a 
formula to glorify God and then rising with 
another statement of the éakbiy. After this, 
the reading continues. 

Memorization of the Qur’an, which is 
known as its “preservation” (tahfiz), was 
encouraged from the earliest time of 
Islam. The wives of the Prophet (q.v.), 
for example, were among those known 
especially for the memorization and pres- 
ervation of the Quran. There are many 
hadith reports that encourage Muslims to 
read and know the Qur’an by heart. 
According to traditions of Islamic law, 
memorization is a recommended act of 
piety (see LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL); It is 
classified as fard kifaya, which means an 
obligation always to be observed at least by 
some members of a community on behalf 
of the whole community. This renders 
Qur'an memorizers (huffaz) a special class 
of Qur’an readers and they command a 
special respect within their communities. 
Traditionally, formal education begins with 
the memorization of the Qur'an at an 
early age and then continues with other 
subjects; this practice is still observed in 
many Islamic societies. Morocco, for 
example, is especially well known for tra- 
ditions of Qur'an memorization. For edu- 
cated Muslims who do not memorize the 
Qur'an, it is still is a basic goal to have 
memorized the final, thirtieth part (juz) of 
the Qur’an, as well as to have read the en- 
tire Qur'an through with a teacher; the 
latter, known as khatm al-Qur an, is marked 
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by life-cycle celebrations in some parts of 
the Muslim world. 

There are life-long challenges that come 
with the responsibility of memorizing the 
Quran. First, there is the requirement not 
to forget any part of the Qur'an already 
memorized, which represents an ongoing 
task due to the uniquely nonlinear struc- 
ture and style of Qur'an (see FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QURAN; LANGUAGE 
AND STYLE OF THE QURAN), continually 
demanding rehearsal. Memorizers often 
cite a hadith of several variants on this 
challenge, to the effect that the Prophet 
said that memorizing the Qur’an 1s more 
difficult than trying to tie up a camel 
(q.v.) that is always trying to run away. 
Memorizers who have committed the 
entire Qur'an to memory often repeat 
one-seventh of the Qur'an each day of the 
week for continual rehearsal. In addition, 
handbooks circulate among students com- 
mitting the text to memory for the first 
time, allowing them to study particularly 
difficult aspects of the Qur'an, such as 
certain verses that closely resemble one 
another. 

Memorizers and readers of the Qur’an 
are said to be held to higher moral stand- 
ards in this world and the next by virtue of 
“holding” the entire Quran in memory. 
More specifically, literature on the norms 
of earning a livelihood by teaching or 
reading the recited Qur’an addresses the 
problem of receiving remuneration for this 
practice. Hadith reports on this point cited 
by the pious in the formative period un- 
derscore that the Quran is to be cherished 
for its own sake and should not be de- 
ployed for worldly gain. As “preservers,” 
those who carry the Quran have a respon- 
sibility to contribute to the overall ethical 
order of society. Moral responsibility to the 
community is often illustrated in the clas- 
sical literature through representations of 


the memorizer’s or reciter’s unending com- 
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mitment, portrayed as a practice continu- 
ing both night and day: Qur'an reading by 
night and constructive moral action by day. 
For example, there are many variants of 
the hadith which states, “The best of be- 
lievers are those who arise at night,” found 
in the collections of Abt: Dawid and oth- 
ers. In addition to maintaining a direct 
relationship with the Qur'an, accom- 
plished readers have special responsibilities 
to the community that involve social in- 
teraction, as indicated in the well-known 
statement repeated by many transmitters, 
including al-Fudayl b. ‘Iyad (d. 187/803), a 
figure famous for his piety, stating, “A man 
bearing the Qur'an is [in effect] bearing 
the standard of Islam,” and thus should be 


scrupulous in behavior in every situation. 
Practice, piety and the recited Qur'an 


Doctrine, worship and prety 
The Qur'an is the speech of God, accord- 
ing to Islamic tradition, and its recitation is 
thus the actual voicing of divine speech. In 
the early period, philosophical controver- 
sles arose regarding questions of temporal- 
ity and agency in “following” divine speech 
in voice; these disputes related to foun- 
dational controversies over the issue of the 
“createdness of the Qur'an” (q.v.) in time 
(see also PHILOSOPHY AND THE QUR'AN; 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN; INIMITA- 
BILITY). Similar questions have arisen as 
practical issues throughout the history of 
quranic tradition, such as the problem of 
the reciter’s technical artistry potentially 
being confused with the transcendent 
power of the Quran. Al-Ghazalt’s “rules” 
for recitation in the eighth book of the 
Lhy@ ‘uliim al-din resolve such an apparent 
tension by positing both an “external” and 
an “internal” dimension to the act of 
voicing God’s speech. In his scheme, the 
intents, consciousness, and sensibilities of 


the reciter are subordinated to the divine 
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presence through purposive effort. The 
reciter is thus to strive to diminish the 
aspects of performance that are not pure 
amplifications of the manifestation of an 
idealized presence. Well-defined and spe- 
cific techniques of presentation and per- 
formance may be applied in order to 
achieve this ideal. 

Many such theoretical and practical 
issues relating to the recited Qur'an are 
connected to the doctrine of 7Jaz, which is 
the idea of the “inimitable” nature of 
God’s speech. This is linked to the ontol- 
ogy of the Arabic text as a “miraculous” 
revelation and to the speech of the Qur'an 
as being a unique class of discourse (see 
MIRACLES; REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 

The practice of reciting the Quran 
according to the rules of tawid is a foun- 
dational element of Islamic education, 
practice and piety. During the fasting (q.v.) 
month of Ramadan (q.v.), the entire 
Qur'an is read over the course of the 
month in night prayers called tarawth. One 
of the standard divisions of the Quran is 
its partition into thirty equal, consecutive 
parts, or juz’ (pl. aza’); this sectioning 
facilitates complete recitation over the 
course of a month. In addition, during 
Ramadan or during the days of the pil- 
grimage (q.v.; aj), pious Muslims may 
recite the entire Qur’an in one night. 
Muslims read the Qur’an frequently as 
an act of supererogatory piety, and 
recitation — especially at night — is per- 
formed by committed Muslims. 

Reciting the Qur'an is a required com- 
ponent of one of the fundamental acts of 
worship in Islam, sa/at, canonical prayer. 
Observant Muslims recite the opening 
stra, Strat al-Fatiha, seventeen times be- 
cause of its liturgical use as a component 
of salat. This chapter of the Qur’an is also 
used in other contexts, such as blessings 
and the sealing of contractual agreements 


(see FATIHA; CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; 
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BLESSING). During obligatory prayer, it is 
required to recite another, unspecified part 
of the Quran besides Strat al-Fatiha. 
When the prayer is conducted in private, 
usually this is one of the short Meccan 
stiras that are the thirtieth juz’ of the 
Quran; if the prayer is led by an imam 
(q.v.), this reading will be his choice. In 
addition, it is common in worship and 
other practices of Muslim piety to hear the 
well known Light Verse (Q 24:35; see 
LIGHT) or Throne Verse (Q 2:255; see 
THRONE OF Gop). The final juz’ of the 
Qur'an as well as these other passages 

are commonly memorized by Muslims. 
Surat al-Mulk (“Kingship,” Q 67) and 
Strat al-Hujurat (“Private Apartments,” 

Q 49) are also commonly memorized. 
Other parts of the Qur'an that are par- 
ticularly well known and read on certain 
occasions include Sarat Ya Sin (Q 36), read 
for the deceased or dying (see DEATH AND 
THE DEAD; FESTIVALS AND GOMMEMORA- 
TIVE DAYS) in a sometimes controversial 
practice, and Strat Yusuf (“Joseph,” Q 12; 
see JOSEPH) and Siirat al-Kahf (“The 
Cave,” Q 18; see MEN OF THE CAVE) are 
also often read communally. 

The recitation of the Qur’an is a pro- 
totype for the practice of dhikr, a qur’anic 
word for “reminder” and a practice as- 
sociated with Safi piety. The Qur'an is the 
basis of the formulae used for such reci- 
tational piety, as well as the recitation of 
the ninety-nine names of God (al-asma’ 
al-husnd; see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 
These “beautiful” names are referred to in 
Q 17:110, part of which reads: “Say, ‘Call 
on Allah or call on al-Rahman. By what- 
ever name you call [God], his are the most 
beautiful names (al-asm@ al-husna).” The 
Qur'an provides a brief listing of some of 
the names in Q 59:22-4. Not all of the 
names are given directly in the Qur'an, 
however. 

Throughout Islamic tradition, the ap- 
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preciation of the vocal artistry of trained 
reciters has been part of Muslim religious 
and social life. Much of the theorization 
and practice related to the aesthetics of 
Quran recitation is connected to the key 
idea of “spiritual audition.” This term, 
sama; is usually associated with Safi tradi- 
tions but in the case of the recited Qur'an 
multiple styles of classical piety overlap. In 
Islamic tradition normative questions relat- 
ing to musical practice and its application 
and acceptability are tied to the issue of 
sama‘. These legal debates usually center 
on the intents and contexts of practice. For 
Qur'an recitation, the most authoritative 
sources on what Kristina Nelson has 
termed the “sama‘ polemic” highlight a 
tension between the cultivation of expe- 
riential perceptions related to “listening” 
(sama@‘) on the one hand and the ideal of 
the absolute separation of transcendent 
revelation and human components on 


the other. 


Aesthetics and artistry 


According to Islamic tradition, the 
“melodic” aspects of Qur’an recitation 
may not be fixed in any one performance 
or in an overall system. This is in order 
that God’s speech in the form of the 
revealed Quran will not be associated 
with human technical artistry. It is not 
known what melodic structures were used 
in the recitation of the Qur'an in the earli- 
est period. It is documented, however, that 
practices of Qur'an recitation developed 
into something resembling the mujawwad 
style in the ‘AbbAsid period, when reciters 
began to deploy the emerging modal sys- 
tem of music (maqam, pl. magamat). It is in 
this period that the issue of “recitation 
with melody” (qira’a bi-l-alhan) appears in 
the literature, and the melodic structures 
deployed in this time were apparently 
those of Arab art music. Today, the highly 
proficient style of recitation known as 
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mujawwad also uses melodic structures 
found in Arab art music. 

Magqam (pl. magamat) denotes a musical 
“mode,” both scalar pitch class and melody 
type. This system of “qur’anic” magamat 
that became globally widespread in the 
latter part of the twentieth century had 
developed over centuries from multiple and 
converging branches of influence. It is dif- 
ficult to prove that any of these branches 1s 
a continuous line extending from the early 
Muslim community since little historical 
data on the musical practices of the Arabs 
before the third/ninth century are avail- 
able. The important source, Aitab al-Aghani, 
“Book of songs,” by Abi 1-Faraj al-Isfahani 
(d. 356/967), dates to the fourth/tenth cen- 
tury and it is in this period that maqam 
developed as a theory and a practice of art 
music by way of a synthesis of Arabic and 
Persian forms. Also in this period, intel- 
lectuals analyzed the system, such as in the 
writings of the great philosophers al- 
Farabi (d. 338/949), Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037) 
and especially al-Kindi (d. ca. 252/866), 
whose treatise on music was foundational. 
The system also received more esoteric 
formulations within cosmological frame- 
works (such as in the thought of the eso- 
teric group, the “Brethren of Purity,” the 
Ikhwan al-Safa’), developing concepts like 
the Greek idea of scale, analyzed along 
with rhythmic cycles, with reference to 
mode being made in terms of the fretting 
board of the lute instrument, the “d. 

Diversity and flexibility characterizes the 
modal system both diachronically and syn- 
chronically. The treatises of the renowned 
musician and writer on the history of 
music, ‘Abd al-Mu’min Saft I-Din al- 
Urmawi (d. 693/1294) formulated an ana- 
lytical framework for the system that was 
followed for centuries, deploying musical 
characteristics in the identification of 
mode, such as initial and final pitch as well 


as, in some cases, melody types. Not only 
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are modes applied flexibly in practice, but 
also the overall musical system itself is his- 
torically and geographically fluid and thus 
difficult to formalize or classify. In the early 
nineteenth century, a system for analyzing 
scale (based on quarter-tones) became 
widespread in the Middle East. An attempt 
was also made to codify all of the magamat 
used in Arab countries at the historic Cairo 
Congress on Arab Music in 1932. This 
effort, however, along with subsequent 
ones, faced the challenge of systematizing 
the diversity of the entire musical system 
as well as the problems of notation and 
standardization. 

Contemporary performers of the recited 
Qur'an in the style called mujawwad have 
been increasingly popular in recent de- 
cades due to broadcast and recording tech- 
nologies and other trends (see MEDIA AND 
THE QURAN). The development of the first 
recorded version of the recited Qur'an in 
Egypt is documented by Labib al-Sa‘td. In 
The art of reciting the Qur'an, Kristina Nelson 
examines the practices of Egyptian recit- 
ers, the same figures who have become 
influential the world over because of the 
dissemination of their recordings. ‘The 
singing of the great women vocalists from 
the Arab world, such as Fayriiz, Warda, 
and, above all, Umm Kulthiim (as well as 
men like ‘Abd al-Wahhab) have influenced 
the improvisational styles of these per- 
formers. Across the Muslim-majority and 
Muslim-minority worlds of Islam in the 
later twentieth century, the recitation re- 
cordings of a few Egyptian reciters (many 
of whom were trained in classical Arabic 
music: e.g. ‘Abd al-Basit “Abd al-Samad) 
were the most influential models for aspir- 


ing reciters. 


Quranic revitalization and contemporary da‘wa 
Since the late twentieth century, changes in 
technology have combined with the so- 
called global “Islamic awakening,” to 
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encourage a widespread revitalization of 
the practice of the popular recitation of 
the Qur'an. Evidence of this is the world- 
wide women’s mosque movement that 
focuses on reciting the Qur'an and improy- 
ing recitation technique. Transnational 
connections support curricula for teaching 
recitation. For example, in the 1960s and 
1970s, the Egyptian government, with 
official Indonesian support, brought many 
of the most renowned Egyptian reciters to 
southeast Asia, a region of the world with 
as many Muslims as the population of the 
entire Arabic-speaking world, in order to 
teach and to perform. 

Dawa is a qur’anic term interpreted and 
applied in different ways in different global 
contexts (see INVITATION). Most basically, 
the term means a “call” to deepen one’s 
own or encourage others’ Islamic piety. As 
such, it has been a crucial concept in the 
historical propagation of the Islamic 
religious tradition. Dawa is key to under- 
standing how the Qur'an functions as a 
basis of contemporary Islamic revitaliza- 
tion movements. Quranic da wa promotes 
recitational aesthetics and schooling as the 
basis for programs among Muslims of 
diverse orientations. 

In the most populous Muslim-majority 
nation in the world, Indonesia, the recita- 
tion of the Qur'an was the focus of an 
energetic movement in Islamic revitaliza- 
tion in the late twentieth century. South- 
east Asia is well known for world-class 
recitation, evidenced in the popularity of 
the woman reciter from Jakarta, Hajja 
Maria Ulfah. Southeast Asia also has tra- 
ditionally been known for the production 
of exceedingly clear and precise methods 
and materials. In Indonesia in the 1990s, 
mainstream da ‘wa was viewed as an “in- 
vitation” to voluntary Islamic piety issued 
to Muslims, and much da wa highlighted 
engagement with the recited Quran. 
Examples of the energy of this movement 
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are the massive “Baitul Qur’an” exhibit 
near Jakarta, as well as the promotion of a 
wide array of qur’anic arts like recitation 
and calligraphy (q.v.). 

As the Qur’an increasingly became the 
focus of programs to promote Islamic en- 
gagement, learning to read the Qur'an 
became the basis of a widespread revi- 
talization movement in Indonesia, and new 
pedagogies blended with traditional meth- 
ods of teaching and learning recitation. 
Popular activities ranged from basic study 
of tajwid to performance in the highly pro- 
ficient muwjawwad style of recitation. The 
phenomenon of qur’anic learning and 
engagement was not limited to young peo- 
ple; it also included mature Muslims who 
labeled themselves as “learners.” As part of 
a resurgent movement in the “fundamen- 
tals” of religious practice in Indonesia 
during the 1999s, religiously oriented 
individuals actively adopted and promoted 
projects such as local and national Qur'an 
recitation competitions (see Fig. 11), a wide- 
spread movement in “Qur'an kindergar- 
tens,” revitalized efforts to memorize the 
Qur'an, and lively women’s mosque groups 
trained in the development of reading 
skills. At this time, virtuoso readings in the 
mujawwad style were not considered the 
most effective means of inducing height- 
ened experiential states. Rather, the em- 
phasis was on the listeners’ own efforts to 
emulate actively such a performance. 
Expert performances from the Arab world 
and by Indonesians doubled as pedagogy 
for ordinary practitioners, a pedagogy that 
was disseminated and mediated by com- 
petition frameworks and other programs 
and interests. Under these educationally 
oriented influences, a great variety of 
material — including the recordings of 
great Egyptian reciters — became edu- 
cational curriculum in Indonesia; reciters 
at all levels were instructed to listen avidly 


to these performances in order to improve 
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their mujawwad Qur'an recitation and 
especially to master the modal system. 

The Indonesian term /agu, also denoting 
“song,” is used for musical qualities of 
recitation, doubly conveying the ideas of 
scalar pitch class and melody type. 
Contemporary Indonesian and Malaysian 
sources on recitation group the Arab- 
derived magamat (lagu) used in Quran 
recitation into two principal types: misri 
and makawt. Misi lagu are the maqamat that 
were introduced in the 1960s and after, 
denoting modes that were known and used 
in Egypt (hence mist = Ar. misrv). Makawi 
lagu are understood to comprise an older 
system from the Middle East, reportedly 
deriving from the recitational practices of 
Indonesian pilgrims and students who trav- 
eled to the Arabian peninsula (and Mecca, 
hence the term makazw7) earlier in the cen- 
tury and before. There are also indigenous 
southeast Asian lagu daerah, “local lagu.” In 
Indonesia, the system of mujawzwad style 
Quran recitation that developed in the 
1990s was based on styles from Egypt. 
Competition lagu were based on seven 
maqamat prototypes: bayati, rast, hijaz, soba, 
stka, jiharka, and nahawand. Performances 
and pedagogies increasingly accepted this 
style as normative for all readers, especially 
under the influence of competitional read- 
ings and regimens. 

Apart from the influence of the competi- 
tion system, the adoption of Arabic, and 
more specifically Egyptian (mzsri) modes, 
were supported in Indonesia by the per- 
ception that they are more normatively 
quranic. New kinds of theorization 
accompanied the reception of the Arabic 
lagu, which became increasingly an aspect 
of the recited Qur'an in Indonesia in the 
1990s. Partially because of the popularity 
of contests and in part also due to the 
acceptance of the Egyptian-inspired model 
as the ideal, competence in these seven 


modes has become the goal of intermedi- 
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ate and advanced-level recitational training 
in modern Indonesia. A competition sys- 
tem had a great deal to do with the stand- 
ardization and popularization of these 
structures. 

Recitation contests in Indonesia were 
interpreted as a form of da‘wa. The in- 
creasing popularity of Quran reciting and 
recitation contests and, since 1997, their 
promotion by the Lembaga Pengembangan 
Tilawatil Quran, the Institute for the Devel- 
opment of the Recitation of the Qur'an 
(LPTQ), and other organizations, con- 
tributed to an explosion of interest and the 
creation of new media and techniques for 
the study and appreciation of the recited 
Quran. Possible controversy over the voic- 
ing of the speech of God as a competition 
was overcome in Indonesia by recognizing 
the positive effects of the events for Islamic 
youth. Recitation tournaments, especially 
the Musabaqah tilawatil Qur’an, the National 
Contest for the Recitation of the Quran 
(MTQ), have come to be viewed by many 
in Indonesia as an avenue for syz ‘ar Islam, 
or the propagation and deepening of 
Islamic practice through an appreciation of 
quranic knowledge and ability, as well as 
an avenue for the expression of distinctive 
aspects of Indonesian Islamic piety within 
the context of the global Muslim commu- 
nity. Competitions as syi‘ar Islam were un- 
derstood to be simultaneously a form of 
education and an invitation to Muslim 


practice. 


Conclusion 
The recitation of the Qur’an is founda- 
tional to the history of Islamic worship and 
piety. As such, it has served as the para- 
digm for the category of “scripture” in the 
academic study of religion as developed by 
comparativists and Islamicists such as 
Mahmoud Ayoub, Frederick Denny, 
Michael Sells, Wilfred Cantwell Smith, 
Marilyn Waldman, and especially William 
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Graham (see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN; 
POST-ENLIGHTENMENT AGADEMIG STUDY 
OF THE QUR’AN). These scholars have 
recognized not only the aural/oral nature 
of religious texts based on the unique 

qur anic case, but they have also high- 
lighted the communal lifeworlds of the 
recited Qur'an. This theme of the inher- 
ently social nature of the recitation of the 
Qur'an echoes throughout the classical 
literature, even in interiorized systems such 
as al-Ghazalt’s. Al-Bukhart’s Sahih and 
other major collections of hadith, for 
example, relate the tradition in which the 
Prophet reportedly said, “The best among 
you are those who learn the Qur’an and 
teach it to others” (on the authority of 
“‘Uthman b. ‘Affan). In the contemporary 
world, teaching, learning, and practicing 
the Qur’an are voluntary open-ended proj- 
ects, drawing inspiration from the models 
of others’ piety. Al-Bukhart relates, on the 
authority of Abi Hurayra, that the 
Prophet said, “There is no envy (q.v.) 
except of two kinds: First, a person whom 
God has taught the Qur'an and who re- 
cites it during the hours of the night and 
during the hours of the day and his neigh- 
bor who listens to him and says, ‘I wish I 
had been given what has been given to so- 
and-so, so that I might do what he does’; 
and, secondly, a person to whom God has 
given wealth (q.v.) and he spends it on what 
is just and right whereupon another person 
may say, ‘I wish I had been given what so- 
and-so has been given for then I would do 
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as he does’” (Bukhari, Sahih, viii, 113, nos. 
4389-90). In reading the Qur’an aloud, the 
Quran states that Muslims may affect 
others’ religiosity and thereby build the 
religious community (see COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN): “The believers 
are only they whose hearts tremble when 
God is mentioned; and, when his signs [or 
verses of the Qur'an] are recited to them, 
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they multiply in faith (q.v.) and put their 
trust (see TRUST AND PATIENCE) in their 
lord” (Q 8:2). 


Anna M. Gade 
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RECGITERS OF THE QUR’AN 
Reciters of the Qur’an 


Those entrusted with the oral recitation of 
qur anic passages, or the entire text. The 
term “reciter” (Ar. sing. gai’ and muqr’) in 
its basic, general signification refers to one 
who reads or recites. With reference to re- 
citers of the Qur’an, the plural qurra’ is 
much more common than muqriin. Ina 
broad sense, the term qurra’ is used in vari- 
ous sources to refer both to professional 
reciters, namely those who accepted pay- 
ment for their recitation and were often 
employed by the state, and to pious, non- 
professional ones who did not seek to make 
a living from their recitation. Other names 
less frequently used for Qur'an reciters are 
hamalat al-Qur’an (literally “bearers of the 
Quran”) and ahl al- Quran (“people of the 
Quran”). Tilawa is a synonym of gira@ain 
the sense of “recitation” but the active par- 
ticiple ‘a/v is seldom seen in place of gar’. 
Hafiz commonly denotes one who has 
memorized the Qur'an (it is also used to 
denote one who has memorized unusual 
quantities of hadith; hence, for example, 
al-Dhahabi’s Tabaqat al-huffaz is a bio- 
graphical dictionary of traditionists, not 
Qur'an reciters; see HADITH AND THE 


QUR'AN). 


Politics 
There was a distinctive party called gurra’ 
in earliest Islamic Iraqi politics (see rRAQ), 
who took part on all sides in the first two 
civil wars (see POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN). 
In particular, a significant number of the 
qurra’ broke away from ‘Ali’s army (see ‘ALT 
B. ABI TALIB) to Join the Khawariyj (see 
KHARIJIS) in 37/657 (see Sayed, Die Revolte). 
The obvious — and widespread — inter- 
pretation is that they were the ultra-pious 
party, marked by their devotional recitation 
of the Quran (q.v.). Norman Calder, how- 
ever, has suggested alternatively that gar’ 


originally referred to temporary or sea- 
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sonal troops, serving for a gay’ or qur’ 
(period). M.A. Shaban’s (Islamic history, 
50-1) identification of gurra’ as people of 
villages (qura) is fanciful. 

Early Muslim rulers were highly inter- 
ested in the Quran. Some sources ascribe 
the earliest official appointment of Qur'an 
reciters to the second caliph (q.v.), ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab, who, in 14/635-6, appointed 
two reciters, one each to lead men and 
women in prayer (q.v.; Tabart, Ta kh, 1, 
2749; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdt, iii, 202). Al-Hajjaj, 
governor of Iraq (75-95/694-714), is cred- 
ited in the Sunni tradition with introducing 
vowel signs into the written text of the 
Qur’an (see ORTHOGRAPHY; MANUSCRIPTS 
OF THE QUR'AN; ARABIC SCRIPT; ARABIC 
LANGUAGE); by some revisionist historians, 
even with formally fixing the qur’anic 
canon (see Mingana, ‘Transmission; see 
COLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN; CODICES OF 
THE QUR'AN). Public recitation ideally en- 
tailed simultaneous exegesis (Arabic ¢a/sir 
or fa wil; see Versteegh, Grammar and 
exegesis, 1853 Se@ EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). Early judges 
(qadis) were often responsible for 
preaching (gasas) and public recitation of 
the Qur'an, as well as deciding lawsuits 
and other matters (see LAW AND THE 
QuUR’AN; see, for example, a sermon by 
the Basran gadi Salih al-Murri [d. 172/ 
788-9?], which includes qur’anic recita- 
tion, prayers and weeping by preacher 
and audience alike; Abii Nu‘aym, Hilya, 
vii, 165-7). One of the complaints against 
the caliph ‘Uthman in the Kharyi Ibn 
Ibad’s letter to the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik 
(r. 65-86/685-705) is that he prevented 
qasas in the mosques (an_yuqassa fiha bi- 
Kitab Allah; see MOSQUE). The qurra’ of 
Marwanid times were subject alternately to 
repression and bribery. Al-Hasan al-Basri 
(d. 110/728), for example, complained of 
qurra’ standing at the governor’s gate (Abi 


Nu‘aym, Hilya, 11, 151), while Hammad b. 
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Salama (d. 167/783-4) warned against go- 
ing to the governor (amir) even if he should 
ask for so little as to recite gul huwa llahu 
ahad (Q 112; ibid., vi, 251; a similar report is 
attributed to Sufyan al-Thawri [d. 161/ 
778?|, cf. Aba Nwaym, Hilya, vi, 387). 


Devotional recitation 
From an early period, excellence in 
quranic recitation seems to have been 
regarded as conferring a higher religious 
and social, even political, status on the 
individual. A well known prophetic hadith 
states, “The best of them at reciting the 
book (q.v.) of God will lead the people” 
(see KINGS AND RULERS). This hadith is fre- 
quently cited in the literature on the excel- 
lences of the Companions (see COMPA- 
NIONS OF THE PROPHET) and invoked in the 
debates between the Sunnis and the Shits 
(see SHI'ISM AND THE QUR’AN; SHI‘A) to 
affirm the greater right of Aba Bakr or 
‘Alt, respectively, to assume the caliphate 
on account of each candidate’s superior 
proficiency in qur’anic recitation. This 
hadith is cited in various other contexts 
as well, particularly to underscore the 
equality of Muslims regardless of social 
and ethnic background, and to recognize 
differences only in religious piety (Afsa- 
ruddin, Excellences, 18). 

Fasting (q.v.) by day and staying awake by 
night (see VIGILS; DAY AND NIGHT) seem to 
have been the most usual components of 
the devotions of Muslim ascetics (zwhhad, 
nussak; see ASCETICISM) in the second/ 
eighth century. Ritual prayer was com- 
monly the main occupation of night vigils, 
but it might be supplemented by qur’anic 
recitation or integrated with it. We are 
told, for example, that the blind Basran 
jurisprudent and traditionist Qatada 
(d. ca. 115/735) normally recited the whole 
Quran weekly, over three days during the 
first two-thirds of Ramadan (q.v.), and 
daily during the last ten days (Aba 
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Nu‘aym, Hilya, 11, 338-9). The Kifan 
jurisprudent al-Hasan b. Salih b. Hayy 

(d. 199/814-5), his brother ‘Ali (d. 151/ 
768-9?) and their mother used to recite the 
Quran nightly in shifts; then the two 
brothers in shifts after their mother died; 
finally al-Hasan alone after his brother 
died (Tj, Ta@ikh, 114, 347). Sometimes, 
however, an ascetic would meditate for a 
very long time on just one verse; as did, as 
is reported below, the Basran Sulayman 
al-‘Taymi (d. 143/760-1; Abu Nu‘aym, 
Filya, iii, 29). Quranic recitation was so 
strongly associated with renunciation 

of the world that gam’ itself became a 
regular term for “renunciant” or “ascetic.” 

Disquiet with renunciant practice is evi- 
dent in the hadith extolling the merits of 
contemplating the meaning of the verses as 
one recites them (e.g. Aba “Ubayd, Fada il, 
156-8). Completion of qur’anic recitation 
in an exceptionally short time, particularly 
to attract public acclaim or alms, was 
looked at askance (e.g. Nawawi, Tibyan, 50). 
Several of the six canonical collections of 
hadith include a warning from the 
Prophet, “One who has recited the [entire] 
Quran in less than three days has not 
comprehended [it]” (Aba Dawid, Sunan, 
Shahr Ramadan, 8; Virmidhi, Sahih, al- 

Qua at, 11; Ibn Maja, Sunan, Igamat al-salat, 
178). Public rituals to mark an individual’s 
completion of recitation of the sacred text 
(khatma) were likewise controversial, al- 
though they were usual from as early as 
the second/eighth century (Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Talbis, 176). 

There is evidence that early recitation 
conventions did not observe full declen- 
sional endings as later became customary. 
Hortatory reports were circulated to exhort 
the faithful to recite the qur’anic text with 
7‘rab (desinential inflection; see GRAMMAR 
AND THE QUR'AN). One such report quotes 
the Prophet as saying, “Whoever recites 
the Qur’an without full inflection, the 
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attending angel records for him ‘as re- 
vealed’ with ten merits for each letter; 
whoever inflects only part of the Qur’an, 
two angels are assigned to him who write 
down for him twenty merits; and whoever 
inflects the [entire] Qur'an, four angels are 
assigned to him who record seventy merits 
for each letter” (see Qurtubt, Tadhkar, 84-5; 
also Kahle, Quran and ‘Arabtya). ‘The rise 
of schools of grammar by the second/ 
eighth century, particularly at Kifa and 
Basra, and the rapidly growing influence of 
the grammarians, who concerned them- 
selves to a considerable extent with the 
correct reading of the qur’anic text, played 
a key role in the final development of the 
scriptio plena. This and similar reports very 
likely also encode rivalry between the 
pious, non-professional qurra’ and the pro- 
fessional grammarians. These pious recit- 
ers were inclined to view the grammarians 
as excessively concerned with the mechan- 
ics of language and thus with primarily 
humanistic perspectives (see LANGUAGE 
AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN; GREATEDNESS 
OF THE QUR’AN; INIMITABILITY), while the 
grammarians viewed the pious reciters as 
amateurs lacking in linguistic competence 
and thus in scholarly authority (see Afsa- 
ruddin, Excellences, 7-8; Versteegh, Gram- 
mar and exegesis, 178). Some of the qurra’ 
were regarded by the scholarly establish- 
ment as unreliable transmitters of hadith; 
in classical biographical (rial) works they 
are likely to be praised for their personal 
piety but denounced for their dubious 
status as hadith narrators (see Afsaruddin, 
Excellences, 21-2). 

Al-Ghazalt (d. 505/1111) devoted the 
eighth book of Lhya@’ ‘ulam al-din to the eti- 
quette of reciting the Qur'an. Among 
other things, he proposes ten outward rules 
of proper recitation: for the reciter to be in 
a state of ritual purity (q.v.); to recite no 
more at one session than one can properly 


contemplate; to recite by recognized units 
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such as sevenths (ahzab); to write the 
Quran properly; to recite at a pace con- 
ducive to contemplation; to weep as one 
recites (see WEEPING); to prostrate oneself 
at the appropriate verses (as a ShafiT, 
al-Ghazali names fourteen; in printed 
Qur ans, these verses are commonly 
indicated by lines in the text and the word 
sada in the margin; see BOWING AND 
PROSTRATION; PRINTING OF THE QUR'AN; 
ORNAMENTATION AND ILLUMINATION); to 
preface one’s recitation with certain for- 
mulas, e.g. a‘udhu bi-llahi l-sami‘, etc., and to 
conclude it with others, e.g. sadaqa llahu 
ta‘ala, etc.; to recite aloud, unless one finds 
oneself taking excessive pride in it; and to 
recite in a comely voice. These ten are 
complemented by ten inward dispositions 
(see also Nelson, Art of reciting, ch. 4.; see 


REGITATION OF THE QURAN). 


Famous reciters 
Particular versions or “readings” (qira@at) of 
the qur’anic text are sometimes associated 
with Companions, above all Ibn Mas‘tid 
and Ubayy b. Ka’b, but more usually with 
regions (e.g. “the people of Medina [q.v.] 
recited thus”) and, increasingly over time, 
with various experts of the second/eighth 
century (Noldeke, Gg, 2-3 is basic; see also 
Brockett, Qur’an readings; see READINGS 
OF THE QuR’AN). Ibn Mujahid (d. 324/936) 
is famous for identifying the seven most 
respected readings (see Ibn Mujahid, 
Sab‘a). He was involved in the trials of two 
famous reciters before Baghdadi gadis for 
reciting unacceptable readings: Muham- 
mad b. al-Hasan b. Miqsam in 322/934 
and Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Shanna- 
bidh (alternatively Shanbiidh and Shana- 
badh) in 323/935. Their offences, however, 
were not that they recited variants not 
included among Ibn Mujahid’s seven but 
that they recited variants based only on 
philological possibility (in the case of Ibn 


Miqsam), or only on traditions going back 
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to Companions but not endorsed by the 
caliph ‘Uthman (in the case of Ibn Shan- 
nabidh; see Jeffery, Materials; Melchert, 
Ibn Mujahid). 

Partly through the influence of his dis- 
ciples, Ibn Mujahid’s choice of the seven 
most acceptable readings seems to have 
commanded general assent from late in the 
fourth/tenth century, especially in Syria 
and points west. Three more readings were 
recognized at that time as the next most 
highly respected, especially in Iraq and the 
east (see Néldeke, Ga, ili, 225). Finally, four 
more readings were identified as having 
unusually great historical interest without 
retaining their one-time liturgical use (see 
FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QURAN); 
that is, one could no longer recite them 
as part of a valid ritual prayer (salat). 
Medieval scholarly interest in different sets 
of readings may be estimated from titles in 
Hajjt Khalifa, Aashf al-zuniin: of 155 books 
having to do with an identifiable number 
of readings, seventy-four treat the seven, 
forty-four treat the ten, seven treat the 
eight, while the remaining twenty-nine 
treat other numbers of readings, of which 
just one is devoted to the whole fourteen. 

The fourteen are listed here in order after 
al-Dimyatt, lihaf fudala@ al-bashar, but it is 
not hard to find other orderings. Italics 
indicate the most common designation 


for each: 


(1) Nafi‘b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan (d. ca. 169/ 
785-6), Medinese; 

(2) ‘Abdallah 6 Kathir al-Dart (d. 120/ 
737-8), Meccan; 

(3) Abu ‘Amr Zabban &. al-‘Ala@ (d. ca. 154/ 
770-1), Basran; 

(4) ‘Abdallah &. Amir (d. 118/736), 
Damascene; 

(5) Asim b. Abt 1-Najiid Bahdala (d. ca. 
127/744-5), Kafan; 

(6) Hamza b. Habib (d. ca. 156/772-3), 
Kafan; 
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(7) ‘Alt b. Hamza al-Kisa7 (d. ca. 189/ 
804-5), Ktfan, lived in Baghdad; 

(8) Abi Jafar Yazid b. al-Qa‘qai al- 
Makhzimi (d. ca. 130/747-8), 
Medinese; 

(9) Ya‘qub b. Ishaq al-Hadrami (d. 205/ 
820-1), Basran; 

(10) Khalaf b. Hisham (d. 229/844), 
Baghdadi; 

(11) Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan & 
Muhaysin (d. ca. 123/740-1), Meccan; 

(12) al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728), Basran; 

(13) Sulayman b. Mihran al-A ‘mash (d. ca. 
148/765), Kafan; 

(14) Yahya b. al-Mubarak al-Yazidi (d. 202/ 
817-8), Basran, lived in Baghdad. 


All of these but numbers 3 and 4 were cli- 
ents (mawali), not ancestral Arabs (q.v.; see 
also CLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE). Only a few 
were major figures outside the field of 
quranic recitation: al-Kisa’l in grammar; 
al-Hasan al-Basri in preaching, hadith, law, 
and piety; al-A‘mash in hadith, law, and 
piety. Particular readings tended to prevail 
in particular regions. For example, in the 
late fourth/tenth century, it was reported 
that most Basrans preferred the reading of 
Abi ‘Amr but the imam (q.v.) of the chief 
mosque refused to recite any but that of 
Ya‘qib (Ibn al-Jazart, Ghaya, 11, 387), while 
the reading of Ibn ‘Amir is said to have 
prevailed in Syria until the beginning of 
the sixth/twelfth century, thereafter the 
reading of Abia ‘Amr (ibid., i, 292). 
Manuscripts of the Muwatta’ of Malik 

(d. 179/795) normally quote the Quran 
after the reading of Nafi‘, which has 
usually been favored in north Africa (see 
Dutton, The origins, ch. 4; also Cook, 

A koranic codex). 

From the fifth/eleventh century the two 
most important transmitters (sing. rawi, pl. 
ruwat) from each of the first seven were 
identified, later from all of the first ten 
(the following list is based chiefly on Ibn 
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al-Jazart, Tahbir al-taysir; cf. as-Said, Recited 
Koran, 127-30): 


(1) ‘Isa b. Mina Qalin (d. ca. 220/835), 
Medinese, and ‘Uthman (Sa‘td?) b. 
Said Warsh (d. 197/812-3), Egyptian; 

(2) Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Qunbul (d. ca. 291/903-4), Meccan, and 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Bazzi (d. ca. 
250/864-5), Meccan; 

(3) Abia ‘Umar Hafs b. ‘Umar al-Diai (d. ca. 
246/860-1), Baghdadi, and Abi Shu ‘ayb 
Salih b. Ziyad al-Susi (d. ca. 261/874), 
Mesopotamian; 

(4) ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad 4. Dhakwan 
(d. 242/857), Damascene, and Hisham 
b. ‘Ammar al-Sulami (d. 245/859-60?), 
Damascene; 

(5) Abu Bakr Shu‘bah (Salim?) b. ‘Ayyash 
(d. ca. 193/809), Kiifan, and Hafs b. 
Sulayman, also called Hufays (d. ca. 
180/796-7), Kiifan; 

(6) Khalaf (no. 10 among the chief reciters) 
and Abii ‘Isa Khallad b. Khalid 
(Khulayd? ‘Isa? d. 220/835), Kiifan; 

(7) Abu ‘Umar al-Diri (as from no. 3) and 
Abi l-Harith al-Layth b. Khalid 
(d. 240/854-5), Baghdadr; 

(8) Aba l-Harith ‘Isa b. al-Wardan (d. ca. 
160/776-7), Medinese, and Sulayman 
b. Muslim 4. Jammaz (d. after 
170/786-7), Medinese; 

(9) Muhammad b. al-Mutawakkil Ruways 
(d. 238/852-3), Basran, and Rawh b. 
‘Abd al-Mu’min (d. ca. 235/849-50), 
Basran; 

(10) Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-Warrag (d. 286/ 
899-900), Baghdadi, and Jdris b. ‘Abd 
al-Karim al-Haddad (d. ca. 292/905), 
Baghdadi. 


In time, of course, specialists worked out 

the most important means of transmission 

(tari, pl. turug) from each of the ruwat. 
Modern scholars have often associated 


the seven most highly respected readings 
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with the seven ahruf in which, according to 
a prophetic hadith report, the Qur'an was 
originally revealed; most medieval schol- 
ars, however, denied any such association 
(see Melchert, Ibn Mujahid, 19). Similarly, 
modern Muslims have often discerned a 
close connection between the different 
readings and dialectal differences (e.g. 
as-Said, Recited Koran, 84; see DIALECTS); 
this, however, also departs from the me- 
dieval tradition, which generally recognizes 
that the leading reciters themselves derived 
their readings by choosing (ikhtiyar), usually 
among transmitted variants. Commenta- 
ries on the readings justify them in terms 
of grammar and meaning, not transmis- 
sion history — and only sometimes dia- 
lectal usage (e.g. Ibn Khalawayh, Huja, 
and Makkt, Aash/). Medieval sources also 
sometimes use the term Aurijfin connection 
with the transmission of textual variants; 
e.g. the Meccan traditionist Sufyan b. 
‘Uyayna (d. 198/814) is commended for 
unusual accuracy in transmitting the huriif 
(Ibn al-Jazari, Ghdaya, i, 308). The distinc- 
tions and connections among ahruf, huriif, 
and qiraa, necessary for a sound under- 
standing of the early history of qur’anic 
recitational modes, await a thorough study. 

It is difficult to name the most important 
reciters of later centuries since the main 
creative work of fixing the text had already 
been done. On the side of performance, 
there were doubtless reciters of outstand- 
ing originality and skill. ‘Their work is 
mostly undocumented. For the long con- 
troversy over musical recitation, see Talbi 
(La qira’a) and Nelson (Art of reciting). The 
latter gives examples of changes in style 
across the twentieth century, which are 
observable, at last, in recordings (see 
RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN). 

There is a substantial literature on some 
further aspects of recitation. One example 
of the results of such attention over the 
centuries 1s visible in many copies of the 
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Qur'an, where certain symbols indicate the 
editors’ preferences in recitation; notably, 
q-l-y to indicate al-wagf awla (better to stop 
but permissible to continue), s-/-y to in- 
dicate al-wasl awla (better to continue but 
permissible to stop), 7 to indicate ja 7z 
(equally permissible to stop or go on), a 
(to indicate that one must not stop), and 
three dots forming a pyramid to indicate 
parentheses, the words of which must go 
either with what follows or with what has 
preceded; e.g. at Q 2:2, where fii may be 
read with either the preceding (a rayba 
(“there is no doubt in it”) or the following 
hudan lil-muttagina (“in it is guidance for the 
godfearing”). These preferences are closely 
related to a long tradition, but naturally 
the tradition includes many alternatives, as 
described in the literature of al-wagf wa- 
l-ibtida’ (e.g. al-Dant, al-Muktafa). Tiny ali, 
waw and ya’ indicate the prolongation of a 
vowel sound; e.g. at Q 2:7, where the alif 
magstra of the third ‘a/a is prolonged com- 
pared with the aii/s of the first two. ‘Tiny 
mim indicates that an /n/ sound (usually of 
the ¢anwin) is to be pronounced as /m/ 
before a /b/; e.g. at Q 2:18, where summun 
becomes summum. But some subtleties of 
correct recitation have escaped representa- 
tion in writing; e.g. wala, the pronuncia- 
tion of /d@/as though it were /ay/, and the 
peculiar shaking (galqala) of some con- 
sonants (q, d, t, 6, j) immediately before 


another consonant. 


Technique of Quran transmission 
Muslim children have normally learnt the 
Quran from around seven years of age but 
naturally there is much variation; for ex- 
ample, Khalaf, no. 10 on the list of reciters, 
memorized the Qur'an at ten (Ibn al- 
Jazart, Ghaya, 1, 273), while the biographer 
Ibn al-Jazart (d. 833/1429) memorized the 
Quran at thirteen (ibid., 1, 247). Learning 
additional readings would of course come 


later. Sama‘ describes the student’s listening 
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to the teacher’s dictation, while gira and 
‘ard describe the opposite procedure, of the 
student’s reciting for the teacher, subject to 
correction as necessary. Teaching by sama‘ 
might involve very large groups, qida nor- 
mally no more than three students at a 
time. Traditionists who dictated hadith for 
payment were generally scorned in the 
early centuries, but payment to teachers of 
the Qur'an, although controversial, seems 
to have been better accepted, as in literary 
studies generally. 

Transmission of the Qur’an has usually 
depended on a combination of writing and 
audition. Writing was not necessary, hence 
the fairly large number of blind Qur'an 
reciters (perhaps 10% in the Middle 
Ages — there had to be far fewer deaf 
quranic reciters, such as Oaltin, the trans- 
mitter from Nafi‘, who corrected students 
on the basis of lip-reading). Differences 
among the accepted readings, however, 
often turn on the interpretation of the con- 
sonantal outline (rasm); for example, 
whether diacritics go above or below the 
line, so making a verb masculine or femi- 
nine. Therefore, transmission by writing 
must have been crucial to transmission of 
variant readings and, indeed, their very 
generation in the first place. Ibn Mujahid 
(d. 324/936) called for reciters to master 
Arabic grammar as an aid to remembering 
case endings, although he observed that 
Ibn Muhaysin (no. 11 on the list of reciters) 
went too far in allowing Arabic grammar 
to dictate his reading, instead of restricting 
his choice to transmitted variants, hence 
his loss of popularity in Mecca to Ibn 
Kathir (d. 120/738; Ibn Mujahid, Sada, 
45-6; Ibn al-Jazari, Ghdaya, i, 167). Hadith 
recommends reading with the written 
mushaf (q.v.) open before one, even if one 
has memorized the text. 

The mosque was originally the main 
locus of transmission for all the Islamic 


sciences (see TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF 
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QUR’ANIG sTuDY). From the fifth/eleventh 
century, the madrasa (pl. madaris) became 
the premier institution of Islamic higher 
education. The chief teacher at any par- 
ticular madrasa was normally the specialist 
in Islamic law, but qur’anic recitation was 
often taught at the madrasa as an ancillary 
science. The Baghdadt Nizamiyya madrasa, 
for example, included a position for a 
muqr’ (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, s.a. 485). In 
the Mamluk period, there also appeared an 
institution dedicated entirely to teaching 
the Qur’an (dar al-Qur an). Despite that, the 
majority of Qur'an teachers of whom we 
have any information continued to be 
associated with ordinary mosques. 

Today, mosques continue to offer training 
in reciting the Qur'an. Governments, how- 
ever, are much more involved in religious 
instruction than ever before and not only 
provide qur’anic instruction in state insti- 
tutions of learning but often appoint, 
supervise, pay, and dismiss mosque person- 
nel (see TEACHING AND PREACHING THE 
QuR’AN). It is nowadays quite common for 
Islamic countries to host international 
competitions in recitation of the Quran. 
Regional mosques and religious organiza- 
tions often organize similar events on a 
smaller, local scale. 

Quranic recitation is now heard by radio 
and television broadcasting, also by means 
of tape and digital recordings (see MEDIA 
AND THE QUR'AN). Gifted reciters may 
achieve considerable popular followings. 
Two of the best known reciters in recent 
times are Mahmid al-Husri and ‘Abd al- 
Basit ‘Abd al-Samad, both from Egypt, 
whose taped recitations remain widely 
available in the Islamic world even after 
their deaths. The different readings con- 
tinue to be cultivated by specialists. 
Recordings of all but Hafs ‘an ‘Asim are 
difficult to find, and printed versions al- 
most impossible (except for that of Nafi‘ in 
the Maghrib). There are, however, signs 
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that alternative readings will become ever 


more easily available. 


Modern research 
Gotthelf Bergstrasser and Otto Pretzl 
edited a large proportion of the most use- 
ful medieval scholarship on the readings of 
the Qur'an. Nelson (Art of reciting), Graham 
(Beyond), Denny (The adab), and others 
have laid new stress on the Qur’an as lit- 
urgy, principally experienced by aural 
recitation rather than silent reading (see 
ORALITY; ORALITY AND WRITING IN 
ARABIA). A number of studies have 
appeared concerning the readings and 
recitation practice of particular regions, 
of which Shalabt (al-Qira Gt) is an outstand- 
ing example. There is still much work to 
do on the origins of the variant readings. 
See Puin (Observations) for exciting new 
manuscript evidence. The authors of 
this article see special promise in the 
investigation of the social setting of 


recitation. 


Christopher Melchert and 
Asma Afsaruddin 
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Recompense see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT 


Reconciliation see pEAcE 
Record of Human Actions _ see 


BOOK; HEAVENLY BOOK; LAST JUDGMENT; 


GOOD DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS 


REFLECTION AND DELIBERATION 


Reeds see AGRICULTURE AND 


VEGETATION; GRASSES 


Reflection and Deliberation 


Thinking about, and deciding a course of 
action based upon perceptions or observed 
events. To convey this concept, the Qur’an 
most frequently employs the triliteral 
Arabic root (-k-r. Second and fifth forms of 
the root /-s-r are attested eighteen times in 
the Qur'an. In contrast to certain concep- 
tions in later mystic circles (see sUFISM AND 
THE QUR'AN), the Quran itself does not 
consider the notion of reflection (tafakkur) 
as inferior to remembrance (q.v.) of God 
(dhikr). But unlike dhikr, the Qur'an never 
uses lafakkur with regard to God. 

Rather, the Qur’a4n mentions the creation 
(q.v.) of the heavens (see HEAVEN AND SKY) 
and earth (q.v.) and everything between, to 
request humans to reflect on and to realize 
divine omnipotence (see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE) and the reality of resurrection 
(q.v.): “Do they not reflect in their own 
minds? But not in truth and for a term 
appointed, did God create the heavens and 
the earth, and what is between them: yet 
are there truly many among the people 
who deny the meeting with their lord [q.v.; 
at the resurrection]!” (Q 30:8; see also 
Q 45:13). Natural phenomena are inter- 
preted in a similar way (see NATURE AS 
SIGNS; PSALMS): “The likeness of the life 
(q.v.) of the present is as the rain which we 
send down from the skies: by its mingling 
arises the produce of the earth from which 
people and animals eat (see SUSTENANCE): 
[It grows] till the earth is clad with its 
golden ornaments and is decked out [in 
beauty]: the people to whom it belongs 
think they have all powers of disposal over 
it: There reaches it our command by night 
or by day, and we make it like a harvest 
[clean-mown], as if it had not flourished 
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only the day before! ‘Thus do we explain 
the signs (q.v.) in detail for those who re- 
flect” (Q 10:24). The singular status of the 
Prophet is another fact perceptible by 
means of reflection, as the Qur'an points 
out: “Say: ‘I do admonish you on one 
[point]: that you do stand up before 

God — [It may be] in pairs, or [it may be] 
singly — and reflect (within yourselves): 
your companion is not possessed (see 
INSANITY; JINN): he is no less than a warner 
(q.v.) to you, in face of a terrible chastise- 
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ment’” (Q 34:46; see GHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT). Even human relations in 
general are read as a sign of divine truth 
(Q 30:21). This refers also to the recall of 
souls (q.v.) by God during sleep (q.v.) or at 
death (see also DREAMS AND SLEEP; DEATH 
AND THE DEAD): “[It is] God [that] takes 
the souls (of men) at death; and those that 
die not [he takes] during their sleep: those 
on whom he has passed the decree of 
death, he keeps back [from returning to 
life], but the rest he sends [to their bodies] 
for a term appointed. Verily in this are 
signs for those who reflect” (Q 39:42). 
These verses, among others, aim at divine 
omnipotence that comprises everything 
in creation. By reflecting upon these 
signs, people, as the Qur'an explains, 
should be able to recognize this divine 
power. 

In addition to /-k-; mention should be 
made of three other qur’anic exhortations 
to reflection and deliberation on the 
“signs” of God and his power. Through its 
frequent employment of the refrain, 
“Which of the favors of your lord (q.v.) do 
you deny (see LIE),” an entire siira (Q 55, 
Surat al-Rahman, “The Merciful”) re- 
minds the qur’anic audience of God’s 
beneficence (see GRACE; BLESSING; 
EXHORTATIONS; FORM AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE QUR'AN; SURAS; RHETORIG AND THE 
QuR’AN) — albeit without a lexeme con- 


noting “deliberation” or “reflection.” 
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Another qur’anic term for “reflection” ap- 
pears in Q 59:2: at the end of a passage 
relating God’s punishment of the “unbe- 
lievers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) from the 
People of the Book (q.v.), 


29 66. 


those who can 
see” (see SEEING AND HEARING; VISION 
AND BLINDNESS) are told to “take heed” 
(fa- ‘tabiri_ya uli l-absar; see PUNISHMENT 
STORIES; NADIR [BANU AL-]; OPPOSITION 
TO MUHAMMAD). In this case, not f-k-% but 
the eighth verbal form of the root letters 
“b-r are used to connote reflection and 
deliberation on a warning, Finally, mention 
should be made of Q 4:82 and 47:24 (see 
also Q 23:68; 38:29 for the eighth rather 
than the fifth form of d-b-r) which call for 
careful pondering of the qur’anic message. 

In tradition, reflection upon the holy 
scripture is especially emphasized. It is 
told, for instance, that Zayd b. Thabit dis- 
couraged rapid recitation of the Qur'an 
(q.v.). Rather, he preferred to recite it over 
a longer period, “So that I can reflect on it 
and pause in it” (see Malik, Muwatta, no 
15.3.4.). 

As mentioned above, the attitude of mys- 
tics towards the intellectual act of reflec- 
tion (fikr/tafakkur) was rather ambiguous. 
While (mystic) dhikr aims at an entire dis- 
solution of self-consciousness before the 
object of recollection, i.e. God, reflection 
rather refers to the meditative grasping of 
an object. Both ways, however, aim at the 
same result, that is, the deep awareness of 
divine presence and omnipotence in con- 
trast to the limitation of human contin- 
gency. See also KNOWLEDGE AND LEARN- 


ING; INTELLECT; MEMORY. 
Angelika Brodersen 
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Refrains see LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF 
THE QUR'AN; FORM AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE QUR’AN; RHETORIC AND THE QUR’AN 


Relatives see FAMILY; KINSHIP; PARENTS; 
CHILDREN 


Religion 


Prior to the twentieth century, the English 
word “religion” had no direct equivalent in 
Arabic nor had the Arabic word din in 
English. They became partially synony- 
mous only in the course of the twentieth 
century as a result of increased English- 
Arabic encounters and the need for con- 
sistency in translation (see TRANSLATIONS 
OF THE QuR’AN). In the same way the 
English word “religion” carries a geneal- 
ogy of meanings, as revealed in W.C. 
Smith’s groundbreaking book The meaning 
and end of religion, so does the Arabic word 
din. This co-existence of diverse meanings 
makes the interpretation of both words 
fluid in terms of their current and past 
usages as well as their contemporary inter- 
relationship. 

The present examination of the concept 
of din in the Quran therefore requires a 
dual approach: first, reconstructing its 
meanings within the linguistic context of 
the period during which the Qur'an was 
revealed (cf. e.g. Bravmann, Spiritual back- 
ground, 1-7, for discussion of the relation- 
ship between din and the pre-Islamic Arab 
concept of muruwwa; see also REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION; ARABIC LANGUAGE; DIA- 
LECTS; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
QuR’AN), using both intra- and inter-textual 
approaches to processes of interpretation 
(hermeneutics); second, writing those re- 
constructed meanings in English, using 
words with contemporary meanings that 
can only approximate their Arabic equiva- 
lents. In the face of this double challenge, 
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the primary danger to avoid is the sim- 
plistic reduction of the Arabic word din 

to that of the English “religion.” A rich 
history of distinct past and interrelated 
current meanings emerges through an 
analysis of intra- and inter-textual qur’anic 


hermeneutics. 


Intra-textual hermeneutics 
The word dim occurs ninety-two times in 
the Qur'an: forty-seven times in the 
Meccan siiras and forty-five times in the 
Medinan siiras (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). It is possible to distinguish further 
between three Meccan sub-periods, al- 
though such detailed chronological tax- 
onomy is subject to scholarly debate. Using 
René Blachére’s chronological subdivisions 
as her primary taxonomic framework of 
analysis, Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad (The 
conception) suggested that the diversity of 
meanings attached to the word din in the 
Quran can be divided into three chrono- 
logical stages, which overlay the French 
scholar’s Meccan periods and one later 
Medinan period. 

In the first stage, corresponding to the 
first and second Meccan periods, the word 
din means “judgment” (q.v.) or “retribu- 
tion” (see RETALIATION; CHASTISEMENT 
AND PUNISHMENT) when used in the expres- 
sion yawm al-din, which accounts for almost 
half of the occurrences. The expression as 
a whole, often translated as “day of judg- 
ment,” refers to a particular moment or 
time in the future rather than a specific day 
when God will act in history and human 
beings will be accountable for their actions 
(see LAST JUDGMENT). Human beings either 
heed this yawm al-din or not, according to 
their personal response to God’s signs (q.v.; 
ayat; see also BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
NATURE AS SIGNS; GRATITUDE AND INGRA- 
TITUDE; REFLECTION AND DELIBERATION). 
The implication of taking yawm al-din seri- 


ously leads to a life of devotion to God and 
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responsibility (q.v.) towards others. Its de- 
nial reflects a lack of awareness of God’s 
involvement in the world (see L1E). In both 
cases, yawm al-din implies personal ac- 
countability before God, whether individu- 
ally acknowledged or not. By validating the 
existence of yawm al-din, human beings are 
called to live a life of integrity in the image 
of God’s integrity towards human beings 
(see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE). 

The second stage corresponds to almost 
thirty occurrences found in the third 
Meccan period, with nine sub-categories of 
meaning that focus primarily on commit- 
ment and God’s unity (¢awhid; see POLY- 
THEISM AND ATHEISM; GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES). The word din is now no lon- 
ger only about accountability for a future 
day of judgment: din is God’s right path for 
human beings on earth at all times (see 
ASTRAY; ERROR; PATH OR WAY). Human 
beings become accountable by following 
the din of God, which requires total obedi- 
ence (q.v.) and personal commitment to 
God’s integrity and unity. 

By contrast, a third stage of meaning 
emerges in the final part of the third 
Meccan period. In Q 6:161, din is associated 
with the Abrahamic community (millat 
Ibrahim) and the “straight path of right 
guidance” (stratin mustaqimin). The former 
identification adds a layer of meaning to 
the initial personal commitment. This 
verse introduces a new emphasis that be- 
comes central during the Medinan period: 
with God’s unity is associated the unity of 
the nascent Muslim community (wmma; see 
GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN). 
Din is now about collective commitment to 
live up to God’s “straight path.” Din then 
means “religion” both in the sense of a 
prescribed set of behaviors (see ETHICS 
AND THE QUR’AN; VIRTUES AND VICES, 
COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING) as well as 
a specific community of Muslims. ‘There is 
only one din, God’s unchanging din. It ex- 
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ists on earth with different degrees of pu- 
rity (i.e. Jews and Christians only partake 
in parts of this din because they have cor- 
rupted it over the centuries; see COR- 
RUPTION; JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY). It is also during the 
Medinan period that there emerged the 
concept of fighting (q.v.) for the din of God 
to preserve the unity of the wmma. Both 

Q 3:19 and Q 3:85 make the Islamic wmma 
co-extensive with din. The integration of 
all three meanings, the din of God, God’s 
community of Muslims and Islam as a 
religion is achieved by the end of the 
Medinan period. This final, third stage in 
the qur’anic meaning of dzn is then carried 
down over the centuries as the principal 
meaning of din through a complex process 


of inter-textual hermeneutics. 


Inter-textual hermeneutics 
The first level of inter-textual hermeneu- 
tics requires an etymological examination 
that rests on comparative linguistics, itself 
the result of a comparison between various 
texts preceding or synchronic to the forma- 
tion, in the present case, of the qur’anic 
literary corpus. Although some of the ear- 
lier studies on the language of the Qur’an 
may have understood it as an Arabic word, 
derived from the root d-y-n, later scholars 
such as al-Khafaji (d. 1069/1659; cf. 
Brockelmann, GAL S, il, 396) and al- 
Tha‘alibi (d. 429/1038; cf. Brockelmann, 
GAL, 1, 284) considered it a foreign word on 
the basis that it had no Arabic verbal roots 
(Jeffery, For vocab, 132; see FOREIGN 
VOCABULARY; GRAMMAR AND THE QURAN; 
INIMITABILITY; LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF 
THE QUR'AN). Like its Syriac cognate, the 
Arabic din has a polysemous sense: “code 
of law” (as with the Persian dén) and “judg- 
ment” (as in the Aramaic dina). This dual 
meaning (attested in pre-Islamic Arabic 
poetry; see POETRY AND POETS) has led to 
the supposition that the term entered 
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Arabic through Syriac, a northern 
Aramaic dialect, in which language both 
meanings are attested in the early 
Christian period (even though a Jewish use 
of Aramaic in the oasis of Yathrib could 
have introduced din in the sense of “judg- 
ment” into the Arabic language, this would 
not explain its second sense in Arabic of 
“code of law”; see also MEDINA; cf. Ahrens, 
Christliches, 34-5, in which it is posited 
that the Arabic term was borrowed from 
Persian, directly or through Syriac). 
Unlike the first level of inter-textual 
hermeneutics which remains largely syn- 
chronic with the period of qur’anic textual 
production (see COLLECTION OF THE 
QuR’AN), the second level is diachronic, 
that is, it spans a fourteen-century history 
of qur’anic hermeneutics as found in ‘uliim 
al-Qur an, “the qur’anic sciences” (see 
TRADITIONAL DISGIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG 
stupy). In this long and rich Islamic tradi- 
tion of interpreting the Qur’an, the domi- 
nant meaning of din reflects the later 
qur’anic meaning associated with the 
Medinan period. For example, in his 
famous commentary, al-‘Tabart (d. 310/ 
923) interpreted the word din in Q 3:85 as 
synonymous with islam. In the commentary 
of Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373), this verse is 
juxtaposed with Q 3:19 in which din is 
glossed as islam. In the early twentieth cen- 
tury, however, a plurality of meanings re- 
emerges as more explanations of the 
qur’anic word din are needed in response 
to the dominant western Orientalist in- 
terpretation of Islam as one religion 
among many, rather than the Muslim be- 
lief of its being the one religion of God 
(see RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE 
QurR’AnN). In the first volume of Tafhim al- 
Quran, as well as in a separate book en- 
titled Four basic quranic terms, Sayyid Abt 
1-A‘a Mawdiidi (1903-1979) explicitly de- 
fines din as found in Q 2:132 as “a qur’anic 
technical term, signifying the way of life, 
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the system of conduct, and the code on 
which man bases his entire mode of 
thought and action” (cf. id., Towards un- 
derstanding, ii, 114 for Eng. trans.; see 
POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN). The first two 
expressions, “way of life” and “system of 
conduct,” on the one hand, and the third 
expression, “code,” on the other, respec- 
tively reflect modern English as opposed to 
pre-modern qur’anic semantic resonances, 
thereby demonstrating Mawdidi’s exten- 
sive interaction with western thought. ‘This 
link is even clearer in the fourth volume of 
his commentary, when he considers the 
expression din Allah as opposed to din al- 
maltk (din of the king), translating din as 
“law” in both cases (see LAW AND THE 
QUR’AN; KINGS AND RULERS). Building 
again on both Q 3:19 and Q 3:85, he con- 
cludes that “These [three] verses require 
that believers should totally submit them- 
selves to din. And din, apart from prescrib- 
ing Prayer (q.v.) and Fasting (q.v.), also lays 
down laws relevant for operating the social 
system and the administration of a coun- 
try” (Eng. trans. in id., Towards understanding, 
iv, 197). Here, Mawdidi integrates both the 
western (heavily Christian) understanding 
of religion as a set of beliefs and rituals 
(see RITUAL AND THE QUR’AN) with an 
older legal qur’anic meaning for din re- 
flected in the use of English words such as 
“code” and “law.” 

In this modern exegesis (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QURAN: EARLY MODERN AND CON- 
TEMPORARY), both older and newer mean- 
ings of the word din are given. These 
meanings are further affected by their 
translation into expressions that dovetail 
with popular definitions of “religion” in 
the English language of the later twentieth 
and early twenty-first centuries. For ex- 
ample, in the sixth section of the chapter 
“Basic concepts of Islam” in the book Islam 
in focus, easily available through the inter- 
net, Dr. Hammidah ‘Abd al-‘Ati writes 
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that “genuine religion must come from 
God for the right guidance of man.” This 
implicit definition of “religion” is prescrip- 
tive and overlaps in part with a more popu- 
lar western understanding of the word 
“religion” as both linked to God and to a 
divine revelation whose purpose is to guide 
humankind. Yet, on the basis of Q 3:19 and 
3:85, ‘Abd al-‘Ati argues that the only gen- 
uine religion is Islam. ‘This emphasis on 
the degree of quality of religion — that 
there may be different religions but only 
one is genuinely true — reflects the old 
third stage, Medinan qur’anic meaning of 
din, which only appears in the singular 
form, to refer to a personal commitment to 
a transcendent God (tawhid) by way of sub- 
mission (islam) as part of a community of 
Muslim persons (umma). 

In short, the equivalent in contemporary 
English would be the emphasis of Religion 
with a capital R over either “religion” or 
“religions” in the plural. But what happens 
when such a distinction between upper- 
and lower-case letters does not exist in the 
Arabic language? The constant contem- 
porary usage of both “religion” (sing.) and 
“religions” (pl.) in western languages has 
required the development of an Arabic 
plural form for din. In fact, two different 
forms have emerged: adydn and diyandt. 
How these new variants of din, currently 
synonymous, might be distinguished in the 
future is unclear, as is how they might af- 
fect, in turn, the interpretation of the sin- 
gular form din. What is certain, however, 1s 
that these linguistic changes in contem- 
porary Arabic reflect the unavoidable in- 
fluence of the current global power 
dynamics that affect almost unilaterally the 
direction of change: the meanings tradi- 
tionally associated with the Arabic word 
din are gradually merging into those as- 
sociated with the English words “religion” 
and “religions” as well as the use of cog- 


nate terms in other Western languages. 
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The very name of this entry within an 
English language Encyclopaedia of the Qur'an 
reinforces such power dynamics, affecting 
our efforts at reconstructing a qur’anic 
understanding of the concept din. Yet, as 
the title of this entry uses a capital R, it 
may reflect a very subtle possibility of 
meaning more closely akin to the singular, 
solely qur’anic use of din. In this respect, 
both this encyclopedia entry and ‘Abd al- 
‘Att’s juxtaposition of din and “religion” 
demonstrate how meanings are constantly 
created and re-created within both cultur- 
ally received yet continually changing her- 


meneutical processes. 
Patrice C. Brodeur 
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Religious Pluralism and the Qur'an 


In traditional Muslim thought, Muham- 
mad is the “seal of the prophets,” and his 


message, contained in the Qur'an, con- 
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tinues, confirms — and abrogates — all 
previous prophetic messages. The Quran 
demonstrates an awareness of those previ- 
ous messages, at least some of them, and 
evidences knowledge of a variety of re- 
ligious groups in its milieu. The earliest 
commentators on the Qur'an were alert to 
these allusions and their efforts at iden- 
tification became a traditional topic in clas- 
sical exegetical works (McAuliffe, Quranic, 
16-31). Such efforts formed part of a larger 
agenda, that of providing historical speci- 
ficity to certain segments of the text. The 
desire to do so was motivated less by an 
embracive and encyclopedic scholarly at- 
titude than by the desire to determine both 
the chronological parameters of qur’anic 
directives and the precise groups to whom 
they applied. Among the qur’anic “sci- 
ences” the subfield known as “occasions of 
revelation” (q.v.; asbab al-nuzil) accumu- 
lated the results of these narrative elabora- 
tions of the qur’anic text. 

Numerous qur’anic passages allude to 
individuals, or to groups, who did not 
accept Muhammad as a prophet, but are 
nevertheless identified with one or another 
“religious” category about which the 
Quran has a variety of not necessarily 
uniform opinions. Explicit in its condem- 
nation of polytheists/idolaters (mushrikun, 
Le. Q 4:48, 116; 30:31; 39:65; but cf. 
Hawting, Idea of idolatry, for the argument 
that the qur’anic polemic against these 
mushrikin reflects “disputes among mono- 
theists rather than pagans and that Muslim 
tradition does not display much substantial 
knowledge of Arab pagan religion” [16] ), 
as well as the so-called “hypocrites” 
(mundafiqiin, also glossed as “cowards” or 
those who shirked their military respon- 
sibilities; cf. Q 4:138, 145; 9:68; 33:73), the 
Qur'an does not deny the continued 
existence of Judaism and Christianity 
in its own milieu (i.e. seventh century 


Arabia; for two revisionist arguments 
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that place the origins of the Qur’an 
elsewhere, see Crone and Cook, Hagarism, 
and Wansbrough, Sectarian milieu; but 

cf. Donner, Narratives, 35-61) and also 
alludes to other religious groups who are 
not directly connected to the qur’anic 
message (i.e. the enigmatic Sabians and 
Magians). 

For at least the last century and a half, 
western scholarship has discussed the 
“monotheistic influence” on Muhammad 
and the Qur’an (see POST-ENLIGHTENMENT 
ACADEMIC STUDY OF THE QUR'AN). Exam- 
ples include A. Geiger’s nineteenth century 
doctoral thesis at the University of Mar- 
burg, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Fudenthume 
aufgenommen? (Eng. trans. Judaism and Islam 
1898, repr. New York 1970), R. Dozy’s 
Die Israeliten zu Mekka (Leiden 1864); 

H. Lammens’ Les Chrétiens a la Mecque a 
la veille de Phégire, in BrrAo 14 (1918), 
191-230; ‘TI. Andrae’s Der Ursprung des 
Islams und das Christentum, in Ayrko- 
historisk Arsskrift (1923-5), with a French 
translation, Les origins de I’Islam et le Chris- 
tianisme (Paris 1955); R. Bell’s The origin of 
Islam in its Christian environment (Edinburgh 
1926); and C.C. Torrey’s The Jewish founda- 
tions of Islam (New York 1933). Other stud- 
ies have focused on the possible presence of 
Christian, Jewish or Judeo-Christian sec- 
tarlan groups in the qur’anic milieu, and 
there has been abundant speculation about 
the identity of the zindigs of Mecca (Mani- 
chaeans and Mazdakites have been sug- 
gested; cf. Hawting, Idea of idolatry, 15, for 
bibliography; see also HERESY). Further, it 
has long been acknowledged that much of 
the qur’anic message exhibits knowledge 
of, and similarity to, aspects of Judaism 
and Christianity, particularly as regards the 
narrative accounts of the prophets and 
several of the religious practices of the 
nascent community (see NARRATIVES; 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; RITUAL 
AND THE QUR’AN). Recent work on, for 
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example, inter-communal similarities con- 
tinues this long line of scholarship (cf. 
Donner, WNarratwes, 64-75 for a discussion 
of qur’anic piety in this context). 

The Quran categorizes and alludes to 
the various religious groups that appear to 
have inhabited its milieu (cf. Rubin, Eye, 
45-53, for an overview of the religious 
communities present in pre-Islamic south 
Arabia: namely Jews, Christians, polythe- 
ists and hunafa’) in a variety of ways. 
Additionally, the qur’anic vocabulary for 
“religion” (q.v.) is itself multivalent and 
distinct from the terminology for “faith” 
(q.v.) or belief (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). This 
article will discuss the development of the 
qur anic attitude towards religious plural- 
ism by looking first at the vocabulary 
employed by the Qur'an to designate 
either “religion” or the various religious 
groups with which it expresses familiarity. 
It will then focus upon the instances of 
“interreligious” encounter between 
Muhammad and his followers and non- 
Muslims, primarily Christians, recognizing 
the fluidity of these categories. The final 
section will examine the qur’anic passages 
which have formed Muslim attitudes 
toward the present plurality of religions. 


Quranic vocabulary 
In addition to the explicit mentions of var- 
ious religious groups, Jews, Christians, 
Sabians and Magians — the so-called 
“People of the Book” (q.v.) — as well as of 
polytheists/idolaters and the enigmatic 
hunafa’ (sing. hanif), the Qur'an uses a 
range of words, both Arabic and Arabized 
non-Arabic (see FOREIGN VOCABULARY), 
to signify what contemporary readers 


understand as “religion.” 


General terms: din, milla, tbada 
Traditional Muslim writings on the reli- 


gious teachings contained in the Quran 
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often maintain that there is a sharp distinc- 
tion between the polytheism that domi- 
nated pre-Islamic Arabian religious life 
and the monotheism preached by Muham- 
mad. In the late nineteenth century, 
Goldziher (Mduhammedanische Studien) and 
others took up this theme of the asserted 
difference and attempted to contrast a pre- 
Islamic communal, tribal “materialistic” 
virtue (muruwzwa) with the Islamic and 
quranic concept of religion as individual 
affiliation (din; cf. Bravmann, Spiritual 
background, 2, and more generally, 1-7, for a 
counterargument that maintains that 
muruwwa — like din — had a moral- 
spiritual significance, and that “virtus and 
the virile ethics of the heathen period were 
appreciated even in the Islamic period, 
only that in the course of time other quali- 
ties, of purely religious character, were 
added to them”). The most common term 
for “religion” is din (over 90 occurrences), 
an Arabized word with a diglossic back- 
ground: the Persian dén meaning “religion” 
or “cult” and the Akkadian danu meaning 
“Judgment” (q.v.; Jeffery, Hor vocab., 131-3; 
cf. Lisan al-‘Arab for other glosses, namely 
“custom, usage” and also “punishment, 
reward”). In the Qur'an the Arabic din 

has both these senses (as, incidentally, in 
Christian writings does its Syriac cognate, 
dind/din; cf. Jeffery, op. cit., 132-3 for an 
overview of the complex background of 
the Syriac term; for additional discussion 
of the qur’anic din — particularly its es- 
chatological usage — see LAST JUDGMENT). 
Gardet (Din) distinguishes between the 
usage in the Meccan and Medinan periods: 
in the former, the sense of “judgment” pre- 
dominates, whereas the latter emphasizes 
the sense of “religion,” with echoes of the 
“practical” or cultic aspect of the Persian 
den. As seen in the exegesis of Q 109:6 (“to 
you your din, and to me my din’), din is a 
term that can be applied to believers and 
unbelievers (cf. e.g. Tabari, Tafsir, ad loc., 
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where the enduring quality of religious 
affiliation is asserted). But it must be 
emphasized that when din is used with the 
sense of “religion” it involves the “act of 
worship,” derived from the Arabic sense of 
debt, 1.e. rendering to God what is his 

due — that is, the obligations and prescrip- 
tions set out in the Qur'an. 

Another term for religion is milla, unat- 
tested in Arabic prior to its qur’anic usage 
(cf Bosworth, Milla). Likely of Syriac 
origin, in which meltd may signify “word” 
(Gk. logos) and is used as a technical term 
for religion ( Jeffery, For vocab, 268-9), in 
the Qur'an milla denotes “religion” or 
“sect,” and is frequently employed to des- 
ignate the creed of Abraham (q.v.; 8 out of 
the 15 occurrences: Q 2:130, 1353 3:953 
4:125, in which the milla of Abraham is 
identified with “submission” to God; 6:161; 
12:38; 16:123; 22:78). But again, and also 
like the qur’anic umma, which is used for 
the Muslim community as well as for the 
communities of non-Muslims (even the 
animals and birds are said to constitute 
ummas, cf. Q 6:38), milla is not the exclusive 
provenance of “believers” or Muslims: it is 
used for the religion of prophets prior to 
Muhammad (1.e. Q 12:38), Christians and 
Jews (Q 2:120) and polytheists or unbeliev- 
ers (Q 7:88-9, the religion of the people of 
Shu‘ayb [q.v.]; 12:37; 14:13; 18:20; 38:7). 

Q 12:37 and 38 exemplify most clearly the 
range of uses: in Q 12:37, Joseph (q.v.) says, 
“T have abandoned the milla of a people 
who do not believe in God and deny the 
hereafter (see ESCHATOLOGY),” and in the 
following verse he says, “I followed the 
milla of my fathers Abraham and Isaac 
(q.v.) and Jacob (q.v.); we do not associate 
anything with God.” 

Closely related to the semantic range of 
din, a third general term for “religion” or 
religious praxis is 7bdda, “worship” (the 
nominal form occurs g times; various ver- 


bal forms of the root -b-d are much more 
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frequent). The root meaning, however, is 
“to make, to do, to work” — from which 
the sense of “to serve” is derived (see 
Jeffery, For vocab., 209-10; see SERVANT). As 
with din and milla, -b-d is used both in ref- 
erence to the service of the one, true God 
and the (albeit vain) service of that which 
is not God (i.e. Q 5:60, 76; 10:104). In later 
Islamic thought, the “service” to the one 
God is explained as essentially involving 
the five “pillars” of Islamic faith, although 
sometimes other duties, such as marriage 
(see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE) and circum- 
cision (q.v.), are included in the books of 
law (cf. Bousquet, ‘Ibadat). 


Terms conveying qur’anic approval: zslam, 

hanif, sharv‘a 
Literally “surrender, submission,” zslam 
(q.v.) occurs 8 times, most notably at Q 5:3, 
wherein God says to Muhammad: “I have 
completed my blessing upon you and I 
have approved al-islam as [your] religion” 
(cf. Q 3:19: “the [true] religion with God is 
al-islam”). It is not clear from the Qur'an 
what, exactly, is meant by islam: most 
notably, there is no clear differentiation 
between “faith” (aman) and “submission to 
God” (islam, although cf. Q 49:14; for a 
clear presentation of the relation of these 
two terms and din throughout the history 
of qur’anic exegesis see Smith, Historical). 
Some later hadith (cf. Eng. trans. of one 
such account in Bukhari, Sahih, 1, 42-3, 
related on the authority of Abi Hurayra), 
however, associate is/am with the public 
marks of a Muslim believer, i.e. the five 
“pillars” of Islam, and imdn with belief in 
God, his messengers and books, the angels 
(see ANGEL), and the last day (see Smith, 
EMistorical, 12-3, for the various renditions 
of this tradition; for a rather different 
understanding of zs/am and iman, see 
Bravmann, Spiritual background, 7-31, and his 
theory that the former is a pre-Islamic con- 
cept implying defiance of death in the face 
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of struggle with an enemy, while the latter 
connotes the sense of security associated 
with the triliteral Arabic root ~m-n, par- 
ticularly in the context of protection 
against “fate”; see FATE). In light of the 
ambiguity of qur’anic language, subse- 
quent theological debates raised the ques- 
tion of whether non-Muslims, especially 
Jews and Christians, could be considered 
“believers” (see Donner, Believers, for a 
recent discussion). Eventually, however, 
islam was used for both the “personal 
relationship between man and God and 
the community of those acknowledging 
this relationship” (Smith, Historical, 2). It 
also must be noted that, although certain 
people prior to Muhammad (notably 
Abraham) are said to have been “muslims” 
(the active participle of islam), the Qur’an 
is explicit in its insistence that obedience 
(q.v.) to God involves obedience to his 
messenger (q.v.), namely Muhammad (cf. 
Q 4:65; 33:36), an obedience that includes 
following the prescriptions and proscrip- 
tions that the Quran exhorts. 

Although hanif(q.v.; 12 occurrences, 
nearly all of which are explicitly linked to 
Abraham) is used in the Qur'an with the 
sense of a “true monotheistic believer,” a 
Syriac cognate (hanpd) has the connotations 
of “pagan” (but see Rubin, Hanif, 402, 
who emphasizes the significance of the 
Arabic root meaning “to incline,” as in 
having abandoned the prevailing religion 
and ‘inclined’ to a religion of one’s own). 
The tension between the apparent qur’anic 
meaning and the close Syriac cognate, 
which is not always mentioned in con- 
temporary discussions of the topic (i.e. 
Hawting, Idea of idolatry), has yet to be 
explained satisfactorily, particularly with 
regards to its usage in a Muslim framework 
(see Watt, Hanif; Jeffery, For vocab, 113-5). 
Here it should be noted that Crone and 
Cook’s discussion of the term (Hagarism, 


13-14) focuses on Syriac Christian accounts 
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of the seventh century Arab conquests, in 
which there is an apparent conflation of 
hanpé and mahgrayé (which latter term, in 
Cook and Crone’s reading, designates the 
“Hagarenes,” a Judeo-Arab group who 
migrated from Arabia) as terms identifying 
the conquerors. ‘They maintain that the 
qur anic concept of hanif was an inten- 
tional borrowing of the Syriac cognate by 
the ‘Hagarenes,’ but was used instead to 
“designate an adherent of an unsophis- 
ticated Abrahamic monotheism” in a 
contrivance “to make a religious virtue of 
the stigma of their pagan past” (Hagarism, 
14; cf. also Watt, Hanif). There is also a 
lack of scholarly consensus about whether 
the qur’anic employment of hanif connotes 
an actual pre-Islamic religious grouping 
(see, for example, Rubin, £ye, and Hawting, 
Idea of idolatry, s.v., for two different view- 
points in contemporary scholarship). 
According to the semantic analysis of 

T. Izutsu, the qur’anic hanif encompasses 
“(1) the true religion deep-rooted in the 
natural disposition in every human soul to 
believe in the One God, (2) absolute sub- 
mission to this One God, and (3) [...] the 
antithesis to idol-worshipping” (Izutsu, 
Ethico-religious concepts, 191). See further dis- 
cussion of this term below, under Religious 
communities. 

Perhaps parallel to the Christian designa- 
tion of their religion as the “way,” sharv‘a 
(later used as the comprehensive designa- 
tion of the Islamic law), with one occur- 
rence at Q 45:18, has been understood with 
the sense of God’s having set Muhammad 


on the “open way, clear way, right way.” 


Terms denoting qur’anic toleration or 

ambivalence 

Ahl al-kitab, dhimma 
A more comprehensive designation are the 
so-called “People of the Book” (or “those 
who have been given the book,” cf. Q 2:121; 
also “people of the Gospel,” @ 5:47), which 
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appears over 30 times, with multiple con- 
notations. Although Jews and Christians 
(the Children of Israel [q.v.]) are consid- 
ered the prime designates of this terminol- 
ogy and were, subsequently, accorded a 
“protected” — albeit subordinate — status 
in later Islamic societies, the Magians and 
Sabians also appear in the Qur’an in con- 
junction with these “scriptured” peoples 
(cf. Q 22:17), leading to their inclusion 
among the protected minorities in devel- 
oped Islamic thought (see below, under 
Religious groups). While in post-qur anic 
times, afl al-kitab became nearly synony- 
mous with dhimmi (or ahl al-dhimma, the 
“protected” persons living in the Islamic 
state, i.e. religious minorities), the qur’anic 
dhimma (Q 9:8, 10), from which these latter 
terms derive, indicates merely “pact, 
treaty,” without any specification of the 
terms thereof, or of the persons to whom it 
applies. Later Islamic tradition developed 
these conditions (as exemplified in the so- 
called “covenant of ‘Umar”; cf. Tritton, 
Caliphs), and those non-Muslim groups 
living in Islamic lands to whom they were 
extended were subsequently termed 
dhimmis/ahl al-dhimma (cf. Cahen, 
Dhimma). The designation of a specific 
group of people with a (revealed) “book” 
suggests that written scriptures were 
accorded respect, and those communities 
that claimed a written revealed text were 
set apart from others (see ORALITY AND 
WRITING IN ARABIA). The People of the 
Book are to be consulted for the meaning 
of scripture (cf. Q 10:94: “If you [Muham- 
mad] are in doubt about what we have 
revealed to you, ask those who recite/read 
[yaqraina] the book before you”), but are 
also presented in the Qur'an as people 
who are in disagreement over the scrip- 
tures (cf. Q 3:64, 65, wherein the People 
of the Book are said to be disputing con- 
cerning Abraham; see GOSPEL; TORAH; 


PSALMS; BOOK). 
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Parties/factions 


In addition to the indicators of religious 
adherence — generally positive (ahl al-kitab, 
hanif, muslim, mu’min), negative (mushrik) and 
neutral (dhimma, milla), as well as the re- 
ligious groups whose adherents are named 
in the Qur’an (Jews, Christians, Magians, 
Sabians) — there are a few terms that in- 
dicate divisions among the adherents of a 
religion, terms that may also be used for 
secular divisions. These qur’anic lexemes 
include hizb (pl. ahzab), taifa and farig (the 
second verbal form of the root /7-¢ is also 
used in this sense; cf. Q 6:159 and 30:32, as 
well as Q 20:94 and g:107), shi‘a (q.v.; pl. 
shiva’, ashya), e.g. Q 62159; 15:10, but also 

Q 28:15), zubur (Q 23:53), taraf (e.g. Q 32127), 
tariga (pl. taraig, e.g. Q 72:11), etc. All of this 
vocabulary has been variously translated as 
group, party, sect or division, among other 
renderings, with the terms generally car- 
rying a negative value. Charges of sectar- 
ian division are not infrequent in the 
Quran and although primarily aimed at 
the Children of Israel, they are also made 
against Muslims — as in the designation 
of those who shirked their military duties 
as “hypocrites” (see HYPOCRITES AND 
Hypocrisy; cf. Rubin, Between, esp. 117-46). 
Such accusations became a prominent 
theme in Muslim polemics against Chris- 
tians, who were excoriated for multiple 
and visible divisions (see below, under 
“Jews and Christians”). 

This review of qur’anic vocabulary dem- 
onstrates the complexity of the qur’anic 
notion of religion which does not easily 
map to contemporary Western under- 
standings of religious pluralism. Adher- 
ence to the divinely revealed message 
encompasses more than a profession of 
faith (i.e. 7man); it entails an entire way of 
life (namely the behavior implied by 
sharva, islam, ‘tbada) — both public and 
private — a communal concept closer to 


the qur’anic concept of wmma than the 
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juridical/canonical/liturgical notion more 
familiar to today’s Euro-American societ- 
ies. Even though the Qur'an acknowledges 
the fact of the diversity of religions, it as- 
serts that, had God so willed, he could 
have made them all one nation (wmma, see 


Q 42:6-9; see PARTIES AND FACTIONS). 


Religious communities 
In addition to the terms that connote re- 
ligion as a collective category, the Qur’an 
names adherents of several religious com- 
munities. Most mentions, whether of Islam 
(ie. those who adhered to the qur’anic 
message) or of other religious groupings, 
point to people and physical structures 
rather than conceptual abstractions (note 
the reference in Q 5:44 to Jewish “rabbis” 
[al-rabbaniyyiin] and “religious scholars” 
[al-ahbar: also understood to refer to 
Christian religious authorities in Q 9:31, 
34]; Christian “priests” /gisststn/ and 
“monks” /ruhban] of Q 5:82; the mention 
in Q 22:40 of God’s prevention of the 
destruction of four different places 
identified with religious institutions: 
sawamz’, identified as monasteries, 
biya‘ — churches, salawat — synagogues, 
and masa@jid — mosques, lit. places of 
“prostration”; see CHURCH; MONASTICISM 
AND MONKS). For example, the Qur'an 
mentions Christians but has no term for 
Christianity (but cf: i.e. Q 2:62 for a pos- 
sible attestation of “Judaism”). Here it 
should be noted that the Qur’an does not 
always link islam with “religion” (but see 
Q 3:19, 85; 5:3), although most of the 
qur anic attestations of zs/am denote the 
relationship of a human being to God: e.g. 
Q 9:74; 49:17; 61:7. The concept of Islam as 
distinct from islam emerged over time, and 
received differing nuances in different set- 
tings (Smith, Aistorical). Since, as recent 
scholarship has shown, Christianity and 
Judaism in the world of late antiquity were 
not as well-defined as their contemporary 
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apologists have portrayed them (e.g. 
Boyarin, Radical Jew; id., Sparks of the logos; 
cf. also Cameron, Mediterranean world), our 
inability to designate precisely the refer- 
ents of these qur’anic mentions is not sur- 
prising. Some of these religious groupings 
appear a number of times (Jews, Chris- 
tians and polytheists), while others are 
mentioned only rarely (Sabians, Q 2:62; 
5:69 and 22:17 and Magians, Q 22:17). Often, 
it is not clear if the qur’anic concept in- 
dicates an actual, contemporary religious 
group identifiable as such to the qur’anic 
audience, a pre-Islamic group or a theo- 
logical concept (i.e. the enigmatic hani/)). 
Further, despite the apparent distinction 
of these groups from one another and from 
the emergent community that heeded 
Muhammad and his message, the specific 
nature of the various groups to which these 
people belonged is by no means clear. 
There is also a range of qur’anic judgment 
on some of them, particularly the Jews and 
the Christians. Indeed, the Qur’an has 
many scriptural figures and concepts 
familiar to Jews and Christians, making 
analysis of the degree of real separation 
and distinction among the communities in 
the qur’anic milieu difficult. The preva- 
lence of the qur’anic attestations of “be- 
lievers” is a case in point: in passages such 
as Q 33:35, believers and Muslims are both 
mentioned — and it is not clear whether 
one modifies the other, or if they are sepa- 
rate categories. Might Jews and Christians, 
particularly those not hostile to Muslims, 
be considered “believers” (as was the claim 
of Christian apologists such as Theodore 
Abit Qurra [d. ca. 214/830]; cf id., Discus- 
ston, 75-6; see also Donner, Believers)? 
Despite such irenic arguments, the fact 
that there are different terms for Jews, 
Christians and Muslims does indicate a 
significant qur’anic distinction among 
these groups. Finally, the long history of 


quranic commentary has complicated the 
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identification of, and attitude towards, the 
following groups and, consequently, their 
relationship to contemporary religious 
groups and the resultant behavior towards 
them demanded of Muslims. A brief 
sketch of those communities to which the 
Quran alludes in various ways and in 
varying detail, follows. See, however, the 
articles JEws AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY; SABIANS; HANIF; 
MAGIANS; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM for 


a fuller discussion of each. 


Jews and Christians 
As mentioned above, the Qur’an uses the 
designation People of the Book and Chil- 
dren of Israel to include both Jews and 
Christians — with the latter phrase, how- 
ever, carrying a less obviously Christian 
valence. But reference to Jews and Chris- 
tians as separate entities is also made. 
Often with a negative connotation, “Jews” 
(yahid) are explicitly mentioned multiple 
times in the Quran (Q 2:113, 120; 5:18, 51, 
64, 82; 9:30; cf. also 22:17, etc.), and once 
the singular appears — in an assertion that 
Abraham was not a Jew (Q 3:67). Although 
the origins and the rituals of the Jewish 
groups in Muhammad’s milieu are not well 
attested, the qur’anic evidence, as well as 
other sources (such as hadith and the stra; 
see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN; SIRA AND 
THE QUR'AN), point to the presence of 
Jewish communities in seventh century 
Arabia. (The qur’anic identification of the 
individual who, in Q 20:85-95, prompts the 
Israelites to create the calf of gold [q.v.] as 
al-Samirt may also indicate some familiar- 
ity with Samaritans [q.v.]). “Christians” 
(al-nasara and other phrases; cf. McAuliffe, 
Quranic, esp. 1-5 and 94-128) also appear a 
number of times in the Qur'an (Q 2:62, 111, 
113, 120, 135, 14.03 5:14, 18, 51, 69, 82; 9:30; 
22:17) — with only one occurrence in the 
singular (nasraniyyan), again in a denial of 


Abraham’s being one (Q 3:67). But, unlike 
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the frequent qur’anic condemnation of 
“Jews,” “Christians” are sometimes com- 
mended (Q 5:82: “The nearest of them in 
love to the believers are those who say, “We 
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are Christians’”; see also Q 24:37-8). As is 
the case with the Jews, there is more spec- 
ulation than knowledge about the exact 
nature of the Christianity present in 
seventh century Arabia, but the Qur'an 
and other, contemporary sources attest to a 
Christian presence in the peninsula — al- 
though the depth of their penetration is 
not known (cf. Shahid /Byzantium and the 
Arabs] and Griffith [Gospel] for varying 
opinions on the extent of the “Arabic” 
nature of pre-Islamic Christianity in the 
Arabian peninsula; Hoyland maintains 
that although “in the fourth to sixth cen- 
turies Christianity made major inroads 
into Arabia... it was particularly the in- 
habitants of north Arabia who were won 
over to Christianity in large numbers”; 
cf. Hoyland, Arabia, 146-59, esp. 147). 
Unfortunately — reflecting the paucity of 
information available for pre-Islamic 
Arabia — many recent works on Arabia or 
the Arabs do not explore the religious situ- 
ation of the inhabitants of the peninsula in 
depth (cf. Rets6, The Arabs). Apart from 
epigraphic sources, which are currently 
inaccessible to many western researchers, 
there is little historical attestation of the 
Arabian peninsula other than the Islamic 
annals — which were composed, at the 
earliest, in the second or third Islamic cen- 
tury. The following is an outline of the 
state of current knowledge on the subject 
(see also EPIGRAPHY AND THE QUR’AN; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN; 
SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 
There appears to have been a Jewish 
presence in the Arabian peninsula since 
the first century c.£. In the sixth century 
there was even a south Arabian Jewish 
“kingdom” of Himyar that flourished for 
a brief period of time (for details see 
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Hoyland, Arabia, 49-57; 146-7; Lecker, 
Conversion, 129-36). Thus, it is not surpris- 
ing to learn that there were a number of 
presumably Arabic-speaking Jewish tribes 
in Medina (q.v.) and its surroundings dur- 
ing Muhammad’s lifetime. These Jewish 
tribes figure prominently in Muhammad’s 
struggle for the establishment of a political 
entity in Medina after his emigration (q.v.; 
hyra) from Mecca (q.v.), and various 
quranic verses are traditionally associated 
with the different stages of this early 
“Muslim-Jewish” conflict (see Scholler, 
Exegetisches). For example, the biographers 
of Muhammad associate the revelation of 
Q 3:12 £., which alludes to the Muslim vic- 
tory at Badr (q.v.) as a warning for the dis- 
believers, and Q 5:51-6, which urges the 
believers not to take Jews and Christians as 
friends (cf. Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 388, 545-6; Eng. 
trans. Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 260, 363; see 
FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP), with the con- 
frontation and expulsion of the tribe of 
Qaynuqa‘ (see OCCASIONS OF REVELA- 
TION). Also, Q 59:2-15 (cf. Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 
654; Eng. trans. Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 438) 
has been connected to the expulsion of the 
tribe of Nadir; and 9 33:26 f. (cf. Ibn 
Ishaq, Stra, 693; Eng. trans. Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 468) to the extermination of 
the males [who participated in battle 
against the Muslims] from the tribe of 
Qurayza (see NADIR; QURAYZA; QAYNUQA‘ 
for further discussion of the classical 
Islamic interpretation of these verses). 
Although the Christian presence was less 
localized and less cohesive than the Jewish 
one, there is ample attestation of Christian 
communities in pre-Islamic south Arabia. 
The precise nature, however, of their lit- 
urgy, or even their beliefs, is not known (for 
two different perspectives in modern schol- 
arship on the nature and extent of the 
spread of Christianity in pre-Islamic 
Arabia, see the above-mentioned works 
of Shahid and Griffith on this topic). After 
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the Christological controversies in the 
early/middle fifth century c.£., the eastern 
Christians were divided into three groups: 
those who adhered to the pronouncements 
of the Council of Chalcedon (451 C.£.; i.e. 
that in the one person and hypostasis of 
Christ was a fully human nature and a fully 
divine one); and two non-Chalcedonian 
groups, ordinarily known as the Nestorians 
and Monophysites. Each of these groups 
existed in south Arabia prior to Muham- 
mad’s lifetime, but the Monophysites, with 
their connection to Abyssinia, were the 
politically dominant (cf. the story of the 
Christian city of Najran and its famous 
martyrs). The Persian Nestorians also had 
a fairly visible role (see below, under 
“Najran” in Episodes). In addition to the 
explicit mentions of “Christians” or 
Christian doctrines that appear in the 
Qur'an, certain verses are understood to 
be allusions to Muhammad’s (or his fol- 
lowers’) encounters with specific Christian 
groups (see below under Episodes). 

Like the Jews, the Christians are included 
in such categories as “Children of Israel” 
and “People of the Book.” But, rather than 
a literal translation of the Greek term 
“Christian” (1.e. the Ar. masthiyya), the 
quranic Christians are termed al-nasara, 
most likely in reference to the nisba of Jesus 
(q.v.), Le. the “Nazarene” (for discussion of 
the possible significations of this term, see 
McAuliffe, Quranic, 93-128). This term, one 
that appears to be unique to the Quran, as 
well as the qur’anic descriptions of their 
beliefs, has led to some speculation about 
the exact nature of the Christians in the 
quranic milieu: were they (an otherwise- 
unattested) Jewish-Christian sect (i.e. pace 
S. Pines, Notes; cf. id., Jewzsh Christians; id., 
Gospel quotations; but, for an argument 
against any Muslim awareness of “Jewish- 
Christians,” cf. S.M. Stern, New light; cf. 
also id., Quotations)? Besides the lack of 
external evidence for the presence of 
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“Jewish Christians” in the qur’anic milieu, 
the polemical intent of the Qur’4n must 
be considered when reading the passages 
that allude to other monotheists. If the 
Prophet’s qur’anic preaching assumes a 
knowledge on the part of its audience of 
the phenomena of which it speaks, it 
would have the liberty to exaggerate and 
distort — even “name-call” — in its efforts 
to persuade its own listeners (i.e. once it 
became clear that the Jews and Christians 
would refuse to accept Muhammad as a 
prophet in the path of Abraham, Moses 
[q.v.] and Jesus). In this context, the 
change of both the gibla (q.v.), or direction 
of prayer, as well as the parameters for 
fasting (q.v.) have been cited as evidence of 
the concrete measures that were taken to 
distance the qur’anic adherents from the 
“People of the Book” (cf. Katz, Body of text, 
for discussion of the historical arguments 
for permissible mingling, or mandatory 
separation, of the communities due to 
arguments of ritual cleanliness; see 
CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION; RITUAL 
purity). Thus, the abbreviated references 
to “Christian” or “Jewish” doctrines need 
not be taken as unambiguous and accurate 
attestation of the specific tenets (or prac- 
tices) of these communities, although the 
quranic indications of Jewish and Chris- 
tian arguments over Abraham and the 
Sabbath (q.v.) may well be reflective of 
such disputes in Muhammad’s milieu. 

A further indication of the close contact of 
the first Muslim community with Jews and 
Christians is found in the early hadith and 
stra accounts. The format of the argumen- 
tation for Muhammad’s prophethood 
closely parallels that present in Talmudic 
and Christian prophetology. Additionally, 
such discussions often cite Christian and/ 
or Jewish texts as supporting Muhammad’s 
prophethood (in this regard one may note, 
respectively, the discussions of Muhammad 


as “Ahmad,” understood by Muslim com- 
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mentators to be the Johannine Paraclete 
and as the “ummi” [q.v.] — or gentile [i.e. 
goy| — prophet; see McAuliffe, Quranic 
context; see also ILLITERACY). The com- 
mentaries on the Qur'an (which probably 
emerge as separate works at a slightly later 
date than the stva and hadith) incorporate 
these arguments, continuing the trend of 
inter-communal dependence (for further 
discussion of the chronology of the early 
Islamic literature, see Rubin, Eye, chaps. 

1 and 14). 


Magians, Sabians and hunafa’ 
A hapax legomenon, the “Majiis” (commonly 
understood to be Zoroastrians) are added 
to the list of qur’anic “Peoples of the 
Book” in the late Medinan Q 22:17. The 
commentators, however, ordinarily stress 
the distinctions among all of the groups 
mentioned in this verse. Al-‘Tabarti (d. 310/ 
923), for example, cites Qatada in glossing 
al-majiis as those who worship the sun, the 
moon and fire ( Zamzs, ad loc.). 

Whether they are to be considered as 
“People of the Book” was a debated issue 
in Islamic law, but, traditionally, the Zoro- 
astrians have been accorded the status of 
dhimma (protected religious minority) in 
Islamic states. Originally an ancient 
Iranian priestly class (closely associated 
with the ruling elite in Sasanid Persia), in 
the Qur'an and later Arabic sources, the 
term majiis primarily connotes Zoro- 
astrians, the public cult of which involved 
fire ceremonies, animal sacrifices and 
liturgical recitations. Manichaeism, 
Buddhism and conversion to Christianity 
all contributed to the erosion of the posi- 
tion of the Zoroastrians within Persian 
areas during Sasanian times; during 
Muhammad’s lifetime, descendants of 
Persian soldiers in the Yemen were con- 
verted to Islam; in Iraq, units of the 
Sasanian army converted to Islam; and, 


by 101/720, the Majis in al-Hira were 
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Muslims (Morony, Madjiis, 1111). At the 
fall of Sasanian Persia to the Muslims in 
30/651, the Magians were accorded the 
status of dhimma so long as they paid the 
poll tax or jizya (for further discussion, 
see Morony, Madjiis). 

The Sabians appear in three qur’anic 
verses (Q 2:62; 5:69; 22:17), always in con- 
junction with “believers” (alladhina amani, 
frequently glossed by Muslim commenta- 
tors as those who believe ‘in the Quran’), 
Jews and Christians, and once with 
Magians, as well. Not to be confused with 
the Sabaeans (i.e. the inhabitants of Sheba 
[q.v.]), it is not clear exactly which group 
the Qur'an intends by this designation (see 
the zr’articles Sabi’ and Sabi’a for the dif- 
fering opinions of DeBlois and Bosworth 
as to their identity). Mandaeans and 
Elchasaites (an ancient Jewish Christian 
sect that persisted in southern Iraq), as well 
as Manichaeans, have been proposed (see 
DeBlois, Sabr). It is apparent, however, 
that they are considered a group separate 
from the Jews, Christians, polytheists and 
Zoroastrians (i.e. Magians) and that they 
were distinct or visible enough to warrant 
quranic mention. In any event, the 
quranic Sabians should not be equated 
with the polytheists in Harran who 
adopted the term “Sabian” to designate 
themselves in the third/ninth century in 
order to obtain the status of dhimma within 
the Islamic state (DeBlois, Sabi’; see also 
Watt, Hanif, for a discussion of the claims 
of these Harranian Hellenized pagans to 
the qur’anic monotheistic designation of 
hanif; for further discussion of the exegeti- 
cal identification of the qur’anic Sabians, 
see McAuliffe, Exegetical identification). 

As mentioned above, for the Qur’an 
Abraham is the prime example of a hanif, 
or true monotheistic believer — and nei- 
ther a Jew nor a Christian. Never men- 
tioned in the qur’anic listings of religious 
groups (e.g. Q 5:69; 22:17), it has been sug- 
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gested that hanifis a term used specifically 
by Arabian monotheists who had rejected 
the idolatrous religion of their families, 
although it was also used by polytheists 
who only observed some rites of their reli- 
gion. Muslim sources indicate that there 
was a pre-Islamic monotheistic cult or 
religion of Abraham in Arabia, members 
of which appeared even to inhabit 
Muhammad’s milieu (i.e. his wife Kha- 
dija’s [q.v.] relative Waraqa b. Nawfal; cf. 
Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 143-9; Eng. trans. Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 98-103; see INFORMANTS 
for a critique of the traditional Muslim 
account of the monotheists in Muham- 
mad’s milieu). The Stra of Ibn Ishaq (d. ca. 
150/767), for example, describes the hanif 
as turning away from the idolatry of their 
parents, adopting the religion of Abraham, 
but not necessarily becoming Muslims (i.e. 
Zayd b. ‘Amr: Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 144-7; Eng. 
trans. Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 99-101; cf. 
Wansbrough, Sectarian milieu, 4-7; Rubin, 
Eye, 47-8). Regardless of the status of the 
hanif in pre-Islamic times, the qur’anic 
identification of fanifs with true believers, 
but not necessarily Muslims, is continued 
in later Islamic history (although, unlike 
Jews, Christians, Sabians and Magians, the 
Quran does indicate that a hanifcan be 
identical with a Muslim — in connection 
with Abraham, cf. Q 3:67). While the 
quranic Magians and Sabians are not 
hanifs, in the post-qur’anic period a group 
who termed themselves Sabians also ap- 
pears to have claimed the designation of 
hanif (see Watt, Hanif). In short, it 1s not 
obvious whether — or if ever — the hunafa’ 
were considered by their contemporaries to 
be an identifiable religious group. 


Polytheists and idolaters 
Traditional discussions of the Meccan 
milieu in which Muhammad was born 
identify the majority of Meccans as neither 
Jews nor Christians, but as practitioners of 
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traditional tribal cultic practices. In the 
Qur'an, these individuals are termed 
mushrikiin (lit. “associators”), and there are 
also allusions to people who worship idols 
(asnam; see IDOLS AND IMAGES; IDOLATRY 
AND IDOLATERS). Whatever their religious 
orientation, the mushrikiin are the Meccans 
who did not acknowledge Muhammad as a 
prophet sent from God, or accept his claim 
that there is only one true God. As pre- 
sented in traditional Muslim sources, the 
reasons for their denial of Muhammad’s 
prophethood fluctuate between their desire 
to maintain control of the polytheistic 
sanctuary at Mecca and their jealous pro- 
tection of the social status that they had 
attained through the lucrative caravan 
(q.v.) trade. In one reading of the rea- 

sons for the rise of Islam, Muhammad 
preached a message that appealed to peo- 
ple who were becoming marginalized 
within a society of increasing wealth and 
of sharp disparities between the rich and 
the poor. Further, the wealthy Meccans 
feared that the “radical” social component 
of Muhammad’s message would weaken 
their hold on the economy of the city, and 
that his deposing of the gods would disrupt 
the profitable pilgrimage (q.v.) to the Ka‘ba 
(q.v.). In this version of early Islamic his- 
tory, Muhammad eventually appropriated 
the mechanism established by the Meccan 
traders, facilitating the spread of Islam (cf. 
Watt, Muhammad at Mecca; for a revisionist 
reading of the rise of Islam, see Crone, 
Meccan trade, where it is argued that rather 
than Meccan trading interests, local Arab 
tribal concerns prompted the rise and 
spread of Islam). 

Although it is not clear to what extent, in 
the qur anic purview, Jews, and particularly 
Christians, might fall in the category of 
“associators,” later Muslim exegetes have 
often placed Christians and Jews, despite 
their status as “People of the Book,” in this 
category. The polemical writings of John 
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of Damascus (d. 135/753) attest that within 
the first Islamic century, Christians were 
termed “associators” by the Muslims (al- 
though John’s Greek text uses the term 
Saracenes, and not Muslims; cf. his De 
haeresibus, chap. 100-1 in Sahas, John of 
Damascus; for further and more recent dis- 
cussion of early non-Muslim perceptions 
of Islam, the Qur'an and Muhammad see 
Hoyland, Earliest Christian writings on 
Muhammad). 

In general, it may be said that, despite 
the qur’anic distinction between “Peoples 
of the Book” and those who have no 
book — the Arabian “idolaters” or 
“polytheists” — as well as the distinctions 
made between the Jews and Christians, in 
both the Quran and later exegesis, those 
who would deny Muhammad and the 
Qur'an — be they associators, Christians 
or Jews — are viewed as falling within the 
general rubric of “disbelief” or “ingrati- 
tude,” i.e. kufr. Q 2:105 and 98:1 are often 
cited in this context, as well as Q 9:31, 
which accuses Christians of taking their 
religious leaders and Jesus as “lords” — in 
place of the one, true lord: i.e. God (cf. 
Hawting, Idea of idolatry, 49-50 for a fuller 
discussion of this concept). That being 
said, however, there is no one formula for 
the ways in which Muslims interacted with, 
or categorized, non-Muslims — either in 
the Qur’an or later in Islamic history. 
Pragmatic, as well as doctrinal, concerns 
affected the treatment of those who were 
not Muslims. For example, despite the tra- 
ditional understanding of the so-called 
Sword Verses (Q 9:5 and 9:29), which ex- 
hort the conversion to Islam of “associa- 
tors” and the “tolerance” of People of the 
Book, in India, Hindus — not one of the 
quranic Peoples of the Book — were al- 
lowed to practice their religion as long as 
they paid the poll tax (jizya; for more on 
this topic, see below under “Guidance for 
Muslim behavior”; see also TOLERANCE 
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AND COMPULSION; POLITICS AND THE 
QUR'AN). 


Quranic indications of interreligious interactions 


Episodes 
In addition to the above-mentioned polit- 
ical conflicts with the Jewish tribes of 
Medina, there are a number of qur’anic 
indications of early interactions with non- 
Muslims of a specifically religious nature. 
All of these interactions occur with 
Christians, specifically with Monophysite 
Christians. In addition to the allusions 
to the “Byzantines” (q.v.; al-Rum, i.e. 
Q 30:2 — albeit in a military context), 
Muslim commentators have traditionally 
understood certain qur’anic passages to 
refer to two particular Christian polities: 
Abyssinia (q.v.) and Najran (q.v.). Accord- 
ing to the traditional Muslim sources, 
Muhammad and the nascent Muslim com- 
munity had political and theological ex- 
changes with both, as will be seen below. 
But first a discussion of Muslim claims that 
individual Christians attested to the truth 
of Islam is in order. 

Although not mentioned in the Quran, 
later Islamic sources claim that Muham- 
mad had personal encounters with 
Christian monks who, in the Muslim 
reports, recognized the “signs of proph- 
ecy” on the Prophet (cf. Rubin, Eye, 48, for 
some instances of Companions meeting 
Christian scholars and hermits in pre- 
Islamic times, who knew of Muhammad's 
impending mission through their own 
knowledge of their scriptures; see coM- 
PANIONS OF THE PROPHET). Christian 
sources also describe encounters with 
Christian monks but in these accounts, the 
Christian acts as Muhammad’s informant 
about divine revelation. Interestingly, 
although frequently this monastic infor- 
mant is termed a ‘Nestorian,’ the denom- 


ination of the informant does vary, 
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depending upon the community in which 
the account is relayed. For example, it is 
likely that the accounts of the Nestorian 
Sargis-Bahira circulated in a Syrian Jacob- 
ite (i.e. “monophysite”) milieu (cf. Griffith, 
Syriac writers, 48; see also Abel, Bahira, 
for instances of Jacobite, Arian and icono- 
clast informants; see also IGONOGLASM). 
The most common figure in both the 
Christian and Muslim accounts is the 
monk Bahira (for discussion of this figure 
see Roggema, Christian reading; id., 
Legend). There are also accounts of a 
Jewish scribe of Muhammad who, again, 
depending on the vantage point of the re- 
later, either instructs Muhammad in the 
Jewish faith, or confirms Muhammad’s 
prophethood (for details, see Gilliot, Infor- 
mants). Finally, members of the family of 
Muhammad’s first wife, Khadija, appear to 
have been Christian (or at least monothe- 
ists in the tradition of Abraham), and to 
have confirmed his claims to prophesy. 

In addition to these non-qur’anic asser- 
tions of independent (primarily Christian) 
attestation to the truth of Muhammad’s 
mission, there are traditions about two 
face-to-face encounters between the 
nascent Muslim community and Christians 
and consequent discussions concerning the 
nature of Jesus, the son of Mary (q.v.), tra- 
ditions that invoke qur’anic verses in sup- 


port of the ‘historicity’ of these meetings. 


Abyssinia 
An ancient Monophysite Christian king- 
dom that had ruled part of southern 
Arabia in the sixth century (see ABRAHA), 
Abyssinia was also the destination of the 
first emigration (q.v.) out of Mecca (ca. 615 
c.£.) of a small group of Muhammad’s 
followers. Due to the persecution by the 
Meccan pagans, Muhammad encouraged 
some of the Muslims to leave and to go 
to Abyssinia (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 208; Eng. 
trans. Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 146; cf. Watt, 
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Muhammad at Mecca, 112-7). The Negus 
(al-najashi, 1.e. the Abyssinian ruler) is said 
to have granted them refuge, after asking 
about their knowledge of Jesus, the son of 
Mary (cf. Wansbrough, gs, 38-43, for one 
interpretation of the later Islamic tradition 
on the welcome accorded the Muslims ref- 
ugees). Q 19:16-21 was revealed just prior to 
this emigration, and it is this passage that is 
traditionally considered to have constituted 
the emigrants’ response to the Negus’ 
questioning: “Mention in the book Mary 
when she withdrew from her family to an 
eastern place. She placed a Ayab [to screen 
herself; see VEIL] from them, and we sent 
her our spirit (q.v.) who appeared to her as 
a man, complete. She said: ‘I seek refuge in 
the merciful from you — if you fear God.’ 
He said: ‘I am only a messenger of your 
lord [to tell] you of the gift of a holy son.’ 
She said: ‘How can I have a son since no 
man has touched me and I am not un- 
chaste (see CHASTITY)?’ He said: ‘Like this. 
Your lord says...’” Although most of these 
first emigrants did not stay in Abyssinia, 
but returned to Mecca or left for Medina, 
this memory of Abyssinia and its Chris- 
tians remained enshrined in later Muslim 


consciousness. 


Najran 
Another early Muslim-Christian encoun- 
ter, but one of a slightly different nature, 
concerns a delegation from the Christian 
martyropolis of Najran (q.v.; not named in 
the Qur'an, but probably alluded to in 
Q 34:18, 85:10 and also possibly in Q 85:4-9, 
although Shahid disputes this last claim; 
see NAJRAN) sent to Muhammad in 
Medina, after the Muslim conquest of 
south Arabia. Although some sources in- 
dicate that this mission had a theological 
purpose, namely to understand the Muslim 
position on the nature of Jesus (i.e. ‘Tabart, 
Tafsir; Ton Kathir, Tafst, ad Q 3:61), the 
delegation to Muhammad seems to have 
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been prompted by the political exigency of 
determining the conditions of Christian 
life under the new Muslim rulers. Q 3:61 is 
believed to have been revealed in response 
to the challenge posed by the Christians, a 
challenge in which the parties of the dis- 
pute would present their case, pray and 
invoke the curse (q.v.) of God upon the 
liars. ‘The delegation from Najran, however, 
withdrew from the contest, averting the 
mutual adjuration (mubdahala; see OATHS). 
Muhammad did, however, conclude a 
treaty with them (the first between the 
Muslim state and an independent Chris- 
tian entity), in which they were assured of 
their freedom of worship in exchange for 
the payment of the annual tribute (see 
POLL TAX; TAXATION). 

The theological orientation of these 
Najran Christians is not clear; although 
traditionally a center of Monophysite 
Christianity (Shahid, Nadjran), some of 
the Nestorian missionaries who followed 
the trade routes to India settled in the area 
of the Persian Gulf and south Arabia 
(Holmberg, Nastiriyytin, 1030). Addi- 
tionally, the Persian conquest of south 
Arabia in 597 C.E. may have witnessed 
an increased Nestorian presence in the 
area (further to this see Shahid, Nadjran; 
Pellat, Kuss b. Sa‘ida al-Iyadi; Holmberg, 
Nasttiriyytin). 

Although contact with Jews appears to 
have been of a shorter duration (i.e. con- 
centrated in the late Meccan and early 
Medinan periods), it was much more prob- 
lematic for the early Muslim community, as 
it had negative political ramifications when 
the Jewish tribes of Medina allied them- 
selves with Muhammad’s Meccan oppo- 
nents in an attempt to undermine his 
leadership in Medina. The increasingly 
harsh measures taken against these Jewish 
tribes — successive expulsions of two of 
the major tribes in 624 and 625 c.£., cul- 


minating in the massacre of the men and 
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enslavement of the women and children of 
Bani Qurayza in 627 G.E. — appears to 
have precluded any conciliatory contact 
(along the lines of that with the Christians) 
between the early Muslims and Jews. 
Nevertheless, the picture of early Jewish- 
Muslim contacts 1s not entirely bleak: 

there are accounts, for example, of Jew- 


ish converts to Islam — at least one of 





Muhammad’s Companions, and probably 
one of his wives, were Jews (see QURAYZA). 
Finally, it should be noted that there are no 
attestations of Muhammad’s coming into 
contact himself with either the “Majiis” or 
the “Sabian.” 

But the qur’anic discourse concerning 
non-Muslims is not limited to those in- 
cidents in which, according to the tradi- 
tional interpretations, Muhammad or the 
Muslims actually had political and theo- 
logical discussions with individuals who did 
not accept the qur’anic message. In fact, 
the majority of allusions to the People of 
the Book or Children of Israel (which 
references are more numerous than those 
to Jews or Christians) are understood to 
be assertions about what these people 
believe — or how they have gone astray 
(q.v.) from God’s divinely revealed message 
(see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION) — in- 
dependent of any precipitating interaction 
with a Jew or Christian. And this rhetoric 
has generated a great deal of commentary 
on the part of Muslim exegetes and, later, 
spurred the composition of many apolo- 
getic treatises by those Christians and Jews 


living in Islamic lands. 


Rhetoric: polemic and apologetic 

Besides the Arabian “associators,” the 
Jews and the Christians are clearly the 
two religious communities with whom 
Muhammad and the Quran had the most 
experience (although it should be empha- 
sized that, aside from the Jewish tribes of 
Medina and the Christian delegation from 
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Najran, Muhammad seems not to have 
had contact with any Jewish or Christian 
community per se, but rather only with 
individual Jews and Christians). Once the 
quranic proclamation of an exclusively 
monotheistic religion is put forth, the 
mushrikiin are seen as unbelievers who 
need to be brought to the true faith. 
Concerning the Jews and Christians, 
with whom the Qur’an shares a common 
scriptural heritage, there is a much more 
ambivalent depiction. In short, it appears 
that the qur’anic attitudes towards these 
groups fluctuate in accordance with the 
political situation of Muhammad and 

the Muslim community, as well as with re- 
gard to these groups’ acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the message that Muhammad 
proclaimed. The following provides just a 
few examples of the qur’anic rhetoric 
about, and in response to, Jews and Chris- 
tians (see also POLEMIG AND POLEMICAL 
LANGUAGE). 


Polemic 
Although the initial and most virulent 
thrust appears aimed at the Jews, the 
boundary between anti-Jewish and anti- 
Christian polemic is quickly blurred. Aside 
from a few positive statements about 
Christians that are in marked contrast to 
those about Jews (i.e. Q 5:82), what seems 
to be a defense of Jesus against Jewish 
slander (their non-acceptance of his pro- 
phetic status; his crucifixion; and the cal- 
umny against Mary) is also a chastisement 
of Christians for “exaggerating” in their 
religion, particularly as regards the Incar- 
nation and the Trinity. In a passage whose 
exact meaning varies depending upon its 
grammatical analysis, Christians are also 
accused of “inventing monasticism” 
(Q 57:27). Additionally, there is the rather 
enigmatic polemical accusation that Jews 
have taken Ezra (q.v.) as a son of God 
(Q 9:30). Although the polemic against the 
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Christians is less pervasive and somewhat 
less virulent than that against the Jews, in 
the final analysis, Jews and Christians are 
considered allies of one another — and are 


not to be taken as friends by the believers 
(Q 5°51). 


Apologetic 
In addition to the negative remarks about 
Judaism and Christianity mentioned above, 
the Qur'an also contains positive assertions 
about its own message and the prophet- 
hood of Muhammad, assertions that 
seem to be a clear response to Jewish or 
Christian challenges (for this theme, see 
Gaudeul, Encounters, 1, 12-19). To the Jewish 
challenge that racially Muhammad could 
not be a prophet (there are no prophets 
outside of Israel), the Qur'an responds that 
Abraham was not a Jew, but was a believer, 
a Muslim, a hanif(Q 3:67). The argument 
that Muhammad’s teachings do not con- 
form to the Bible (see scRIPTURE AND THE 
QUR’AN) is also turned against the Jews, for 
they have broken God’s covenant (q.v.; cf. 
e.g. Q 2:27, 63-4), falsified their scriptures 
(cf. e.g. Q 2:77-9; see REVISION AND ALTER- 
ATION), and rejected his prophets, among 
them Moses and Jesus (e.g. Q 2:67 £1, 87 £; 
see also DISOBEDIENCE; cf. Q 2:65). There 
are also self-conscious rejections of Jewish 
practices: i.e. the change of the qzbla from 
Jerusalem (q.v.) towards Mecca (Q 2:142), 
as well as the reduction of the fasting of 
‘Ashura’ (cf. Q 2:183-5; see Goitein, Rama- 
dan; see also RAMADAN). The response to 
the Christians focuses mainly on ‘Trini- 
tarian or Christological themes (1.e. Q 5:73, 
do not say God is a third of three, thalithu 
thalathatin; cf. Griffith, Syriacisms, for an 
argument that this is an Arabicized rendi- 
tion of a Syriac word that, in the new 
linguistic medium, loses its original 
sense —1.e. the Syriac epithet thlithayd, a 
title of Christ), but there are some asser- 
tions of what could be read as Christian- 
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Muslim collaboration or complicity (i.e. 
Q 61:6, wherein Jesus foretells a prophet 
called Ahmad’). See also APOLOGETICS. 


Responses 
The early ‘Abbasid period (i.e. 132-441/ 
750-1050) saw a particularly rich produc- 
tion of Muslim and Christian polemic. 
Intent on disabusing Muslims of the image 
conveyed in the Qur’an, and encouraged 
by an atmosphere of perhaps unparalleled 
interreligious communication, Christians 
(and Jews) wrote a number of treatises in 
defense of their faith. For their part, 
Muslims went beyond the qur’anic claims 
and demonstrated an intimate knowledge 
of the various religious communities of 
their own day — even down to the confes- 
sional divisions among the Christians (e.g, 
‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Tathbit dala il al-nubuwwa; 
for a survey of the Islamic sources, see 
Thomas, Ante-Christian polemic, 31-50; 
Griffith, The monk in the emir’s majlis, 
presents an overview of the earliest such 
Christian apologetics; see also Ibn Kam- 
mina [d. 683/1284-5], Zangqih al-abhath lil- 
mulal al-thalath, for an example of early 
Jewish apologetics). 

Additional attestation of interest in, and 
intimate knowledge of, Jewish and Chris- 
tian literature is demonstrated by the 
familiarity of Muslim authors with extra- 
canonical Jewish and Christian lore that is 
evidenced in the genre of Islamic literature 
known as Jsra tyyat, much of which is in- 
corporated in the post-quranic “stories of 
the prophets” (see McAuliffe, Assessing). 
The development of both Islamic dialec- 
tical theology (kalam) and Islamic mys- 
ticism, which flourished in the early 
‘Abbasid period, may also trace its roots 
to the interactions with the Christians in 
the conquered lands, especially those liv- 
ing on the frontier between Byzantium 
and Persia (see SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN; 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). 
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Although the early debates over the 
createdness of the Quran (q.v.; see also 
INIMITABILITY) and the Muslim literature 
on “proofs of prophethood” (e.g. “Abd al- 
Jabbar’s Tathbit) may plausibly have arisen 
in a religiously pluralistic environment in 
which Christians, in particular, took part 
(cf. e.g. Thomas, Christians at the heart of 
Islamic rule; id., Anti-Christian polemic in early 
Islam; id., Early Muslim polemic against 
Christianity), the classical Islamic response 
to religious pluralism is perhaps best seen 
in the development of the sectarian and 
heresiographical genre (‘1m al-firaq and 
al-milal wa-l-mihal). Representative works 
of this genre include ‘Abd al-Qahir al- 
Baghdad?’s (d. 429/1037) al-Farg bayna 
L-firaq, Ibn Hazm’s (456/1064) al-Fisal fv 
l-milal wa-l-ahwa@ wa-l-nihal and al- 
Shahrastant’s (d. 548/1153) Kitab al-Milal 
wa-l-nihal. Such works catalogue and dis- 
cuss, variously, heterodox versions of 
Islam, non-Muslim religions and forms of 
philosophical speculation. Further reflec- 
tion on Jewish and Christian material is 
provided by works that consider the rela- 
tion of earlier scriptures and the qur’anic 
revelation. There is a long tradition of 
Muslim biblical scholarship that spans 
works of history, exegesis, and heresiog- 
raphy (McAuliffe, Qur’anic context). 


Inferring a qur°anic attitude toward religious 

pluralism? 
As already indicated, there is no single 
qur’anic attitude towards members of 
other religions. An uninitiated reader of 
the Qur'an might have difficulty in dis- 
cerning the Qur’an’s opinion of a plurality 
of religions. Commentators found it help- 
ful, therefore, to see the various — even, at 
times, conflicting — passages dealing with 
members of other religions as coming in 
response to certain incidents in Muham- 
mad’s life. But it is equally important to 
understand how the passages have been 
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utilized by later interpreters of the Qur'an 
as either supporting or condemning the 
beliefs, practices — even existence — of 
non-Muslims within the domain of Islam. 
The following is a brief overview of a 
selection of modern Muslim attitudes 
towards the subject, as well as certain 
quranic passages that have frequently 
been used by Muslims in discussions about 
members of other faith communities, 
followed by a presentation of some possible 
quranic “guidelines” for Muslim behavior 
towards non-Muslims in the face of a plu- 
rality of religions. 


Approbation and denigration 


There is no one qur’anic judgment about 
religious plurality. On the one hand, there 
are statements, frequently cited today by 
prominent religious spokespersons like 
Yusuf al-Qaradawi and other advocates 
of the virtues of the Islamic state (cf. e.g. 
Qaradawi, al-Aqaliyyat wa-tatbiq al- 
shari‘a al-islamiyya), that may be read as 
an exhortation to tolerance of other reli- 
gions (cf. Mottahedeh, ‘Toward an Islamic 
theology of toleration). In this reading, 
religious plurality is permissible (at least as 
far as monotheists/People of the Book are 
concerned), as long as Muslims dominate 
the political sphere and the minorities ad- 
here to the rules put forth in the sharva for 
the proper comportment of non-Muslims. 
Behind the qur’anic statements that allow 
for the existence of other religions is an 
implicit acknowledgment of the virtues of 
adherents of other religions, e.g. references 
to the notion that Christians have helped 
Muslims, and Jews and Christians have 
some knowledge of scripture. On the other 
hand, contemporary extremists such as 
Usama b. Ladin, in the tradition of exe- 
getes like Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) and 
Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966), may cite certain 
verses (e.g. Q 9:5) in support of a rejection 


of the plurality of religions, and a negative 
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judgment on non-Muslims. In this reading, 
there can be no legitimate compromise or 
collaboration with non-Muslims, or, for 
that matter, with bad Muslims. Quranic 
themes such as the eschatological punish- 
ment of non-Muslims, their opposition to 
Muhammad (q.v.), Islam as the only true 
religion in God’s eyes, Jews and Christians 
having gone beyond the bounds of their 
religion — form part of this reading of the 
quranic denigration of other religions, 
and a resultant denial of the legitimacy 

of religious plurality. In the light of these 
conflicting qur’anic themes, the question 
remains: What does the Qur'an exhort 
Muslims to do in the face of a plurality 


of religions? 


Guidance for Muslim behavior 
While verses such as Q 109:6 have been 
understood to acknowledge the existence 
of a plurality of religions (“to you your din 
and to me mine”), there have been various 
interpretations of what this means: it was 
directed to those of the Quraysh (q.v.) who 
mocked (al-mustahzi’in) Muhammad’s 
monotheism (Muqatil, Tafsi, iv, 887-8; see 
SATANIC VERSES); it 1s an affirmation of the 
distinction between the religion of the 
Muslim and the mushrk (and not “true” 
Jews, for Jews worship God; ibid.), it is a 
disavowal of everything in which the 
idolaters are involved (Ibn Kathir, Tafsix 
ad loc.). Likewise, Q 2:256, “there is no 
compulsion in religion,” thought to have 
been revealed after the submission of the 
Arabs (cf. Muqatil, Zafst; ad loc., for a dis- 
cussion of the distinction between the 
terms of submission for the People of the 
Book and those who were not such; also 
Ibn Kathir, Ta/siz, ad loc., where reference 
is to the situation of children of the 
Helpers who were being raised among the 
Bani |-Nadir at the time of their expul- 
sion; see EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS), 1n- 


dicates a qur’anic acknowledgment that 
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not everyone will accept the truth of the 
Quran’s message. But this, too, has re- 
ceived a variety of interpretations: 
Muhammad did not compel any of the 
Meccans to accept Islam; the people of the 
two books and the Magians may pay the 
jizya and live peaceably in an Islamic state; 
there is never force against anyone who has 
paid the jizya (Tabart, Tafsiz, ad loc.) A sur- 
vey of Muslim exegesis, however, reveals 
that there is certainly no glorification of 
the diversity of religious belief. Rather, it is 
accepted as an inevitable aspect of human 
existence. Generally, the exegetes do not 
interpret the Qur'an as exhorting a forcible 
conversion to Islam. But there is also no 
false irenicism: those who do not heed the 
quranic message are promised punishment 
in the afterlife (see REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT). The passages that extol the virtues 
of peoples of other faith communities are 
almost universally interpreted with a lim- 
ited sense, i.e. those commendable indi- 
viduals are people who did not go beyond 
the bounds of their religion, or who in 
some way assisted the Muslims or at least 
did not harm them. They know their 
proper place and do not put themselves 
above Muslims. 

Although qur’anic passages such as 
Q 2:256 (“there is no compulsion in din”) or 
Q 109:6 (“to you your din and to me mine”) 
are often cited as prooftexts for an Islamic 
tolerance of non-Muslims, as noted above, 
they have been variously interpreted over 
the course of Islamic history. Further, his- 
torical examples like the contrast between 
medieval Spain’s expulsion of Jews and 
Istanbul’s welcoming of them are fre- 
quently offered to argue for the benefits 
to non-Muslims of living in an Islamic 
polity, past or present (cf. Qaradawi, 
al-‘Aqaliyyat). But there are other pas- 
sages that are not at all ambiguous in 
their exhortations of Islam as the true 


religion and their warnings to maintain 
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a distance from (adherents of) other 
religions. 

Q 9:5 and 9:29 are perhaps the most 
famous or infamous of the qur’anic verses 
that prescribe ‘proper’ behavior towards 
non-Muslims (see McAuliffe, Fakhr al- 
Din). But there are other, less frequently 
cited, verses that shed light on what may 
be called the “qur’anic attitude to non- 
Muslims.” The following is a sampling of 
these verses: Q 5:3, “I have approved Islam 
for your religion”; Q 30:30, “That is the 
right religion” (cf. Q 30:43; 39:3; 61:9; 
98:5); Q 30:32, “those who have divided 
up their religion and become sects”; 

Q 2:193, “fight them until there is no 
persecution and the religion in God’s”; 
Q 24:2, “let no tenderness for them seize 
you in the matter of God’s religion”; 

Q 4:171, “People of the Book, go not be- 
yond the bounds in your religion” (cf. 

Q 5:77); Q 40:26, “I fear that he may 
change your religion.” 

Taken as a whole, the Qur'an does evince 
a negative judgment on the People of the 
Book, claiming that they have exaggerated 
in their religion and even altered their 
scriptures (see also DISTORTION; FORGERY; 
PROVOCATION). The Muslims, therefore, 
should keep their distance and, when nec- 
essary, fight them — as well as other non- 
Muslims. It is the later exegetical literature, 
however, and the doctrine of abrogation 
(q.v.), that have formed the lenses through 
which the Quran is viewed, and which 
have informed the traditional Muslim 
attitude towards non-Muslims. For despite 
the preponderance of qur’anic passages 
that allude to the eschatological punish- 
ment of non-believers, it is the tendency 
of later exegetes to place all non-Muslims, 
even People of the Book, in that category 
that has encouraged a reading of the 
Quran that can support an antagonistic 
attitude towards non-Muslims, and even 
towards Muslims who are considered 
not to be ‘true’ Muslims (cf. McAuliffe, 
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Christians in the Quran, for further dis- 
cussion of the distinction between qur’anic 
pronouncements and the later exegesis 
thereof). 


Conclusion 
It is generally established that by the end 
of the Umayyad period (ca. 132/750) Islam 
had come to be seen as the “religion of 
the Arabs.” Emblematic of this association 
is the famous hadith in which Jews and 
Christians are banned from the Arabian 
peninsula (based on the ritual impurity of 
“associators,” mentioned in Q 9:28; cf. 
Rubin, Jews; cf. Katz, Body of text, for dis- 
cussion of the “impurity” of the People 
of the Book), a situation still in evidence 
today (signs outside of Mecca and Medina 
prevent non-Muslims from entering the 
city limits). But whether Muhammad 
intended such a situation is difficult to 
determine. In any event, Christian Arabs 
after the advent of Islam have experienced 
an inevitable crisis of identity (as “Arab” 
came to be all but synonymous with 
“Muslim,” an identification that appears 
to have occurred at an early date; cf. the 
legal ruling in al-Shafi’s Aztab al-Umm that 
Christian Arabs are not “People of the 
Book,” cited in ‘Tritton, Caliphs, 92, and the 
Christian Arab refusal to pay the jizya on 
the basis of their being Arabs, cited in ibid, 
89) and since the classical period Jewish 
tribes in Arabia have been all but un- 
known. In keeping with the qur’anic in- 
junction found in Q 9:29, Christians (and 
Jews, and, to a lesser extent, Mandaeans 
and Zoroastrians) have lived in Arabic- 
speaking areas of the Muslim world as 
protected (religious) minorities (dhimma), 
subject to their own religious authorities 
in legal cases, at least those that do not 
involve Muslims. As for their situation in 
non-Arab lands, there has been a relax- 
ation of the traditional exclusion of 
polytheists from the status of protected 


religious minority. For example, in India, 
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Hindus were extended the protection of 
the Islamic state in exchange for a payment 
of the requisite tax, as was noted above. In 
keeping with the quranic differentiation 
between Muslims and non-Muslims, and 
also with the qur’anic injunctions of toler- 
ance for non-Muslims, these non-Muslims 
have been allowed to live in Islamic lands, 
albeit as “second-class” citizens (and, it 
should be remarked, often subject to 
Islamic law). 

History, however, continues to shape the 
reception of the Qur’an and its interpreta- 
tion. Considering the Crusades, the era of 
capitulations, colonialism and the more 
recent establishment of the state of Israel, 
a long sequence of events which is associ- 
ated with the aggression of western im- 
perialism, contemporary Muslim exegetes 
have tended to consider the qur’anic verses 
that exhibit a more welcoming or tolerant 
attitude towards non-Muslims as abrogated 
by those that contain a harsher judgment 
of people who will not accept the truth of 
Islam, particularly when they are living in 


an Islamic polity. 


Clare Wilde and 
Jane Dammen McAuliffe 
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Remembrance 


Recollection; state of being held in mind. 
Verbal and substantive expressions (dhikr, 
dhikra, tadhkira) derived from the radical 

dh-k-r appear in 274 verses of the Qur'an 
(excluding passages rendering the mean- 


ing of “male”) and these have different 


REMEMBRANCE 


connotations depending on context (see 
Ahrens, Christliches, 39 for discussion of 
the etymology). In addition to the basic 
meaning of “remembrance” this vocabu- 
lary can be employed in the sense of 
“thinking of, speaking about, mentioning, 
reporting on, relating” as well as “admoni- 


tion, warning.” 


Remembrance of God 
The most important signification of the 
first form of the verb is “thinking about” 
or “calling to mind,” with the remem- 
brance of God being the primary focus 
(see MEMORY; PRAYER). In Q 29:45, “Recite 
what is sent of the book (q.v.) to you by 
inspiration (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION; RECITATION OF THE QURAN), 
and establish regular prayer, for prayer 
restrains from shameful and evil deeds 
(q.v.), and remembrance of God is the 
greatest [thing in life] without doubt.” 
Remembrance of God is even deemed 
superior to the religiously-mandated duties 
(e.g. the obligatory duty of prayer; see 
WORSHIP; RITUAL AND THE QURAN). Some 
further examples of qur’anic descriptions 
of the remembrance of God are: Q 13:28, 
“Those who believe, and whose hearts find 
satisfaction in the remembrance of God; 
for without doubt in the remembrance 
of God do hearts find satisfaction” (see 
HEART; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF); Q 18:101, 
“TUnbelievers] whose eyes had been under 
a veil (q.v.) from remembrance of me, and 
who were unable to hear” (see SEEING AND 
HEARING; VISION AND BLINDNESS; HEARING 
AND DEAFNESS); and Q 20:14, “Verily, Lam 
God. There is no god but I, so serve me 
[only], and establish regular prayer for my 
remembrance” (see WITNESS TO FAITH). 
The Quran sometimes specifies that the 
“name of God” should be remembered, 
as in Q 87:14-5: “But he will prosper who 
purifies himself, and remembers the name 


of his lord (q.v.), and prays” (see CLEAN- 
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LINESS AND ABLUTION; RITUAL PURITY); 
and Q 22:40: “If God had not checked 
one set of people by means of another, 
monasteries, churches, synagogues, 
and mosques (see SAGRED PRECINCTS; 
MONASTICISM AND MONKS; CHURCH; 
MOSQUE), in which the name of God is 
commemorated in abundant measure, 
would surely have been pulled down.” 
This exhortation includes the proclamation 
of the divine name over slaughtered ani- 
mals (see GONSEGRATION OF ANIMALS; 
SLAUGHTER), ¢€.g. Q 22:28: “That they may 
witness the benefits [provided for them], 
and celebrate the name of God, through 
the days appointed, over the cattle which 
he has provided for them [for sacrifice]: 
then eat thereof and feed the distressed 
ones in want” (see ALMSGIVING; POVERTY 
AND THE POOR; cf. Q 22:34 and 36 regard- 
ing the eating of sacrificial animals); and 
concerning the eating of animals in gen- 
eral, Q 5:4: “They ask you what is lawful 
(see LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL) to them [as 
food]. Say: Lawful unto you are [all things] 
good and pure: and what you have taught 
your trained hunting animals [to catch] in 
the manner directed to you by God: eat 
what they catch for you, but pronounce 
the name of God over it (see BASMALA): 
and fear God; for God is swift in taking 
account” (see also Q 6:119, 121; see HUNT- 
ING AND FISHING; FOOD AND DRINK). 
Also, individual acts attributed to God, 
like his favor (nt‘ma; see GRACE; BLESSING), 
can occur as an object of remembrance, 
e.g. Q 5:7: “And call in remembrance the 
favor of God to you, and his covenant 
(q.v.), which he ratified with you, when you 
said: ‘We hear and obey.’ And fear God, 
for God knows well the secrets (q.v.) of 
your hearts” (see OBEDIENCE; HIDDEN AND 
THE HIDDEN; REFLECTION AND DELIBERA- 
TION); Q 5:11, “O you who believe! Call in 
remembrance the favor of God to you 
when certain men formed the design to 
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stretch out their hands towards you, and he 
stopped their hands from you: so fear God. 
And on God let believers put [all] their 
trust”; or Q 5:20, when Moses (q.v.) says, 
“O my people! Call in remembrance the 
favor of God to you, when he produced 
prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD) among you, made you kings (see 
KINGS AND RULERS), and gave you what he 
had not given to anyone in the world.” 
Sometimes d/a’, “benefits,” is used instead 
of mma, particularly to recall a legendary 
occurrence in the past (see GENERATIONS; 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE QUR'AN), €.g. 
Q 7:69: “Do you wonder that there has 
come to you a message from your lord 
through a man from among you, to warn 
you (see WARNER; MESSENGER)? Call in 
remembrance that he made you inheritors 
after the people of Noah (q.v.), and gave 
you a stature tall among the nations. Call 
in remembrance the benefits [you have 
received] from God. That you may pros- 
per”; also Q 7:74: “And remember how he 
made you inheritors after the ‘Ad (q.v.) and 
gave you habitations in the land: you build 
for yourselves palaces and castles in [open] 
plains, and carve out homes in the moun- 
tains; so bring to remembrance the benefits 
(you have received) from God, and refrain 
from evil and mischief (see CORRUPTION) 
on the earth.” God’s behavior towards hu- 
mankind is sometimes specified more pre- 
cisely. For instance, people are reminded 
that they are created by God (e.g. Q 19:67: 
“Does not man recall [yadhkuru] that we 
created him before from nothing?”; see 
COSMOLOGY; GREATION), or that God in- 
structs them (e.g. Q 2:239: “... But when 
you are secure, remember God /udhkuri 
llaha] in the manner he has taught you, 
which you knew not [before]”), and 
leads them the right way (e.g. Q 2:198, 
“.. Remember him /udhkurithu/ as he has 
directed you, even though, before this, you 


went astray [q.v.]”). 
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But the Qur'an also recalls God or his 
benefits by recounting past events without 
the explicit use of the terminology for re- 
membrance. Examples occur particularly 
in the long late Medinan siiras (q.v.; see 
also MEDINA; CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN) when the Israelites (see CHILDREN 
OF ISRAEL), for instance, are called to 
remember God’s mercy (q.v.) and his ben- 
efits. While Q 2:47 uses the imperative 
udhkura to exhort the Israelites to recall 
God’s blessings upon them (“Children of 
Israel! Remember my favor wherewith I 
favored you and how I preferred you to 
(all) creatures”), the individual benefits of 
God are mentioned by means of a nar- 
rative (see NARRATIVES) about Moses 
(Q 2:49-73; e.g. Q 2:49: “And [remember], 
we delivered you from the people of 
Pharaoh [q.v.]: They set you hard tasks 
and punishments, slaughtered your sons 
and let your women-folk live; therein was a 
tremendous trial from your lord”). In this 
fashion, the Israelites are urged to recall 
these events and to acknowledge God as 
their author. Similarly, later in the same 
stra, the Israelites are requested to recall 
the divine mercy (Q 2:122) and then their 
attention is called to a tale about Abraham 
(G.V.5 Q 2:124-34). 

The aim of these different demands for 
the remembrance of God can be summa- 
rized as follows. God must be remembered 
as creator and preserver of both human- 
kind and the whole creation, but the re- 
quest for this recollection can be either 
explicit or implicit (e.g. by the qur’anic 
citation of past events as examples of 
God’s mercy and his benefits). 

Thus, the Quran points again and again 
to human forgetfulness of God (see 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE), one of hu- 
manity’s enduring characteristics. Q 5:12-4 
presents the consequences of this forget- 
fulness, using the Israelites and Christians 


as a warning (see JEWS AND JUDAISM; 
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CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). The 
peaceful communities dissolve while hatred 
and hostility take their place, a negative 
elucidation of the fact that people profit by 
constant remembrance of God and his 
deeds. For not only the community, but 
also the individual, can find peace and sat- 
isfaction by remembering God: “Those 
who believe, and whose hearts find satisfac- 
tion in the remembrance of God; for with- 
out doubt in the remembrance of God do 
hearts find satisfaction” (Q 13:28; see 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN; 


BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 


Means of remembering God 
Although the Quran does not always 
directly invite people to remember God, it 
does refer to itself as a revelation which 
conveys the divine word and thus com- 
mands actions approved by God. And, 
although the Qur’an acknowledges the 
existence of other “scriptures” (e.g. the 
Torah [q.v.] and the Gospels [q.v.]; see also 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN; cf. Q 2:63, 
which is in reference to Moses and the 
Children of Israel: “And remember we 
took your covenant and we raised above 
you the mount [saying:] “Hold firmly to 
what we have given you and bring [ever] to 
remembrance what is therein: Perchance 
you may fear God’.”), the Qur'an itself is 
sometimes designated as “remembrance” 
or “reminder” (tadhkira; see NAMES OF THE 
QUR’AN) — as in Q 43:5, “Shall we then 
turn away the reminder from you alto- 
gether, for that you are a people transgress- 
ing beyond bounds (see BOUNDARIES AND 
PRECEPTS)?” — or as an admonition, as in 
Q 74:54-5: “Nay, this surely is an admoni- 
tion: Let any who will, keep it in remem- 
brance!” Q 38:1 indicates an exceptional 
case, in which the Qur'an and the admoni- 
tion appear together as a so-called oath 


formula (see OATHS; LANGUAGE AND STYLE 
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OF THE QUR'AN): “By the Qur’an, full of 
admonition: [this is the truth].” Q 11:120 
refers in particular to the individual nar- 
ratives (q.v.) concerning the former mes- 
sengers: “All we relate to you of the stories 
of the messengers — with it we make firm 
your heart: in them there comes to you the 
truth, as well as an exhortation (q.v.) and a 
message of remembrance (dhikra) to those 
who believe.” 

In this context, the meaning of the sec- 
ond form of dh-k-r — “remind of, call 
attention to” in the sense of “warn, 
admonish” — especially stands out. For the 
Quran is singled out as a means of warn- 
ing humankind against the consequences 
of overlooking God: “Leave alone those 
who take their religion to be mere play and 
amusement (see HUMOR; MOCKERY), the life 
of this world deceives them. But continue 
to admonish with it [the Quran] lest a soul 
is caught in its own ruin by its own actions” 
(Q 6:70; see also e.g. Q 87:9). Likewise, the 
signs (q.v.; or verses [q.v.], @at) of God 
which do the admonishing, are mentioned, 
e.g. Q 18:57: “And who does more wrong 
than one who is reminded of the signs of 
his lord, but turns away from them, forget- 
ting the [deeds] which his hand has sent 
forth?” (see also Q 25:73; 32:22). Sometimes 
divine activity within nature is specifically 
referenced (see NATURE AS SIGNS): “Do you 
not see that God sends down rain from the 
sky, and leads it through springs in the 
earth (see WELLS AND SPRINGS)? ‘Then he 
causes to grow, therewith produce of vari- 
ous colors: then it withers; you will see it 
grow yellow; then he makes it dry up and 
crumble away. Truly, in that is a message of 
remembrance to people of understanding” 
(Q 39:21; see also Q 16:10-3; 25:45; for dis- 
cussion of the zdha- phrases that contain an 
implicit exhortation to be mindful of God 
and the afterlife, see FORM AND STRUCTURE 
OF THE QUR'AN). 
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Remembrance in tradition (hadith) 

Numerous traditions deal with the remem- 
brance of God (see HADITH AND THE 
QUR’AN) and, in general, address the 
qur’anic themes on the subject. As an 
example, Muslim (d. ca. 261/875; Sahih, 
bk. 37, K: al-Tawba, chap. 1, Fadl dawam 
al-dhikr wa-l-fikr ft umar al-akhira wa-l- 
muragaba, no. 4937) relates that Hanzala 
Usayyidi, reportedly one of the Prophet’s 
scribes, was tortured with doubts about 
the sincerity of his belief. As long as he 
was within the circle of Muhammad’s 
adherents, he was able to consider the 
things concerning the other world (see 
ESCHATOLOGY). As soon as he returned to 
everyday life, to his wife, his children or his 
business, however, he seemed to forget 
everything else. ‘The Prophet would reas- 
sure him: “By him in whose hand is my 
life, if your state of mind remains the same 
as it 1s in my presence and you are always 
busy in remembrance (of God), the angels 
will shake hands with you in your beds and 
in your paths but, Hanzala, time should be 
devoted (to the worldly affairs) and time 
(should be devoted to prayer and medita- 
tion).” Thus this hadith expresses the con- 
viction that remembrance of God is an 
important virtue that can compensate for 
other negligence. Abi Dawid (d. 275/889; 
Sunan, bk. 41, K: al-Adab. Bab fi kaffara al- 
majlis, no. 4216) relates an account of as- 
semblies which serve a noble cause or are 
held for the remembrance of God: “There 
are some expressions which, if a man 
utters [them] three times when he gets up 
from an assembly, he will be forgiven for 
what happened in the assembly; and no 
one utters them in an assembly held for a 
noble cause or for remembrance of God 
but that [it] is stamped with them just as a 
document is stamped with a signet-ring. 
These expressions are: Glory be to you, 

oh God, and I begin with praise of you, 
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there is no God but you; I ask your 
pardon, and return to you in repentance” 
(see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE; 
FORGIVENESS; LAUDATION; GLORIFIGATION 
OF Gop). Again, in al-Bukhart’s (d. 256/ 
870) Sahih (bk. 10, Kk: Mawagqit al-salat, 

chap. 37, Man naswa salat fa-l-yasilidha dha- 
kara wa-la yu tdu illa tilka -salat, no. 562; 
Eng. trans. i, 328), there is a report about 
the Prophet’s declaration concerning the 
relationship between prayer and remem- 
brance of God, in which he cites Q 20:14: 
“The Prophet said, ‘If anyone forgets a 
prayer he should pray that prayer when he 
remembers it. There is no expiation except 
to pray the same.’ Then he recited: 
‘Establish prayer for my remembrance’.” 
Another combination of remembrance of 
God with ritual duties is found in Aba 
Dawid (Sunan, bk. 10, A. al-Manastk wa- 
“hay. Bab ft l-raml, no. 1612): “The apostle 
of God (peace be upon him) said: Going 
round the house (the Ka‘ba), running be- 
tween al-Safa and stoning of the pillars 
are meant for the remembrance of God” 
(see also Q 2:197-2003; see KA‘BA; SAFA 

AND MARWA; PILGRIMAGE; PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QURAN). 

As these few examples illustrate, the 
remembrance of God is not simply a 
theological postulate but is also impor- 
tant in the everyday life of the believing 
community (see EVERYDAY LIFE, THE 


QUR'AN IN). 


Remembrance in theology 


Muslim theologians have also addressed 
aspects of the concept and the function of 
remembrance. In his explanation of Q 21:2 
the Ash‘ari writer al-Baqillani (d. 403/1013) 
interprets remembrance (dhikr) as wa Z, 
admonition by the Prophet, and, at the 
same time, promise (wa‘d) and intimidation 
(takhwif). Based on the qur’anic charac- 


terization of this prophetic “admonition” 
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as originated (muhdath), he draws the 
conclusion that there must also exist an 
eternal kind of dhikr. Al-Baqillani considers 
another meaning of dhikr as underlying 

Q 65:10-1, in which the messenger of God 
himself is called dhiky, that is to say, divine 
admonition for humankind, by his recita- 
tion of the verses of God (see NAMES OF 
THE PROPHET). 

In contrast, the Maturidi theologian al- 
Saffar al-Bukharti (d. 534/1139) refers to 
remembrance in the sense of “pointing 
out” or “informing” (tanabbuh), with reflec- 
tion (fikr) on the subject being possibly but 
not absolutely demanded. Further, the 
author reads dhikr as remembrance of God 
by speaking of the Qur'an as containing 
the details of the true religion (see RELI- 
GIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN). 

A transition towards Siifism can be found 
in the theosophy of Ibn al-‘Arabt (d. 638/ 
1240). In al-Futihat al-makktyya (chap. 142, 
Fi ma ‘rifat maqam al-dhikr wa-asrarihi: 11, 
228-9) the author describes dhikr as a divine 
attribute (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES) 
and Q 2:152 as the answer to the dhikr of 
creatures. According to Ibn al-‘Arabi, men- 
tioning or remembering the name of God 
refers to his essence (ayn). For this reason, 
dhikr should not be restricted to certain 
forms, but should be expressed by calling 
the divine name (see also THEOLOGY AND 
THE QURAN). 


Remembrance in Islamic mysticism 
The admonition to remember God that is 
constantly expressed by the Qur’an, to- 
gether with a recognition of the divine 
activity of creation and of God’s signs 
within the world finally led to the special 
connotation of dhikr in Siifism (see sUFIsM 
AND THE QUR'AN). In this connection, dhikr 
means, first of all, the act of remembrance 
itself, but also the oral expression of this 
act and, finally, the special form of that 
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orality. As mentioned above, in Q 29:45 
remembrance of God is equated with rit- 
ual prayer, if not esteemed more highly. 
Nevertheless, mystics were often re- 
proached for choosing dhikr above ritual 
prayer (salat). 

In general, remembrance of God in 
Siifism can be performed in silence (in- 
dividual dhikr) or aloud (individual or 
collective dhikr). Likewise, the threefold 
classification that comprises dhikr of the 
tongue, dhikr of the heart, and dhikr of the 
inner self (sirr) became a characteristic of 
Sifism. This special kind of divine service 
distinguishes Sifis from other believers, 
and the different Saft brotherhoods have 
developed different forms of these rituals. 
Through constant repetition of the divine 
name or of certain formulas like the pro- 
fession of faith (shahdda) the whole being 
of the Safi is consumed by remembrance 
of God. All else is effaced and states of 
ecstasy are experienced during voiced and 


collective dhikr. 
Angelika Brodersen 
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Remnant 


The remains of a destroyed abode of sinful 
people. The total destruction of former 
generations (q.v.) is a historical lesson for 
contemporary sinners (see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR), as stated, for example, in Q 19:98: 
“And how many a generation (garn) have 
we destroyed before them! Do you see any 
one of them or hear a sound of them?” 
(see GEOGRAPHY} HISTORY AND THE 
QuR An). Among these extinct sinners there 
were the peoples of ‘Ad (q.v.) and Thamiid 
(q.v.) about whom it is declared in Q 69:8 
that one cannot see any remnant (baqiya) of 
them. The Quran emphasizes that God 
has cut off the last of them (quti‘a dabiru 
l-qawmi; see Q 6:45; 7:72), as was the case 
with the people of Lot (q.v.; Q 15:66). 
Although the sinners of old were totally 
wiped out, God left remnants of their 
abodes to serve as a lesson for posterity. 
The lesson is called “a sign” (aya; see 
SIGNS), as 1s the case in Q 27:52, which deals 
with the sinners of Thamid: “So those are 
their houses fallen down because they were 
unjust (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE). Most 
surely there is a sign in this for people who 
know.” The desolate abodes (masakin) of 
Thamiid as well as of ‘Ad, which re- 
mained after their inhabitants had been 
destroyed, are mentioned also in Q 29:38 
and Q 46:25 (cf. Q 14:45; 28:58). 
Muhammad’s unbelieving contemporaries 
actually used to go about among these 
dwellings (Q 20:128). In further passages, 
the unbelievers are requested to travel in 
the land and see what was the end (Gqiba) 
of the sinners of old, who, however, are 
not specifically identified (Q 3:137; 6:11; 
12:109; 16:36; 27:69; 30:9; 35:4.45 40:21, 82; 
47:10; see LIE} GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE). 


Remnants of the town of Lot (Sodom) 


REMNANT 


also survived and God declares that he has 
left a clear sign of this town for people who 
understand (Q 29:35; also Q 32:26; 51:37; 
see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). The 
Quran stresses that the remnants of Lot’s 
town can be seen by Muhammad’s un- 
believing contemporaries who pass by 
when they go about their business in the 
land (Q 25:40; 37:137). They can see these 
remnants because they overlook the main 
road (Q 15:76). This applies also to the 
remains of the city of al-Ayka (Q 15:79; see 
PEOPLE OF THE THICKET). Remnants 

of Noah’s (q.v.) ark (q.v.) could also be 
seen, as is implied in Q 54:15. This passage 
asserts that God left it as a sign. 

A different type of remnant is called 
baqiyya (from b-q-9, “to remain”), which 
stands for a divine religious or moral relic 
that has an everlasting value. Hence in 
Q 11:116, the phrase ala baqiyya signifies 
people possessing such a relic or possessing 
qualities of religious and moral excellence 
(see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN). In Q 11:86 
the baqiyya explicitly belongs to God and 
emanates from him to his obedient ser- 
vants (see OBEDIENCE; SERVANT). In 
Q 2:248 it is evidently material, as it stands 
for the relics left by the Children of Israel 
(q.v.) within the ark of the covenant (q.v.; 
tabit). Muslim exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGCAL AND MEDIEVAL) 
maintain that these relics included the 
Tablets, the rod (q.v.) of Moses (q.v.) and 
the turban of Aaron (q.v.). 


Uri Rubin 
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REPENTANCE AND PENANCE 
Repentance and Penance 


Contrition or regret and self-mortification, 
with the intention of obtaining God’s par- 
don (see FORGIVENESS). Repentance is gen- 
erally designated in the Qur'an as tawba 
which basically means “return” (from sin; 
see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). For example, 
in Q 66:8 God demands of the believers a 
“sincere return” (tawbatan nasuthan) and he 
in turn will make them enter paradise 
(q.v.). God himself is described as “the 
accepter of fawha” (Q 9:104; 42:25; also 
Q 40:3: accepter of tawb), and this repre- 
sents a crucial aspect of his compassion for 
the believers (see MERCY). Repentance can, 
however, only be accepted as long as one 
remains a believer (see BELIEF AND UN- 
BELIEF; FAITH). Q 3:90 asserts that “those 
who disbelieve after their believing then 
increase in disbelief, their repentance 
(tawbatuhum) shall not be accepted and 
these are they who go astray (q.v.; see also 
ERROR).” Similarly, the repentance of 
unbelievers that has been postponed till 
the last moment of life is doomed to rejec- 
tion (Q 4:18; see DEATH AND THE DEAD). 
But the term dawba may denote not just 
human “return” from sin but also God’s 
“return” (from wrath; see ANGER). This is 
the case in Q 4:92, in which a Muslim 
guilty of unintentional murder (q.v.; see 
also BLOODSHED) is demanded to fulfill 
some duties, including the payment of 
blood money (q.v.), which are imposed on 
him in order to gain God’s tawba (see 
RETALIATION). The blood money forms 
part of the sinner’s penance and, as will be 
shown below, there are other references to 
penance in the Qur'an although repen- 
tance is mostly answered with forgiveness, 
without any allusion to specific penance. 
Another key term is ¢azwwab, which, like 
tawba, has a two-fold function. On the one 
hand, it describes humans who repent re- 
peatedly (cf. Q 2:222) but in most cases it 
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stands for God who is willing to accept a 
human being’s repentance. In the verses 
applying this epithet to God (see Gop AND 
HIS ATTRIBUTES), his merciful response is 
promised to the Prophet himself (Q 110:3) 
as well as to Muslims who have acted un- 
justly towards other Muslims (see JUSTICE 
AND INJUSTICE), mainly through slander 
and spying (Q 24:11; 49:12; see GOSSIP) or 
disobedience (q.v.) to the Prophet on legal 
matters (Q 4:64 f; see OBEDIENCE; LAW 
AND THE QURAN; AUTHORITY) or stayed 
behind the fighting (q.v.) ranks (Q 9:118; see 
RANKS AND ORDERS}; WAR; EXPEDITIONS 
AND BATTLES), etc. 

Another form connected with repentance 
is taibun, which designates persons who 
repent, as is the case in Q 9:112. This verse 
provides a list of basic characteristics of 
the ideal Muslim and the fact that repen- 
tance is included in the list means that a 
believer must always be on guard with 
respect to his or her unblemished virtues 
(see VIRTUES AND VICES, COMMANDING 
AND FORBIDDING). This applies also to 
Muhammad’s wives, as indicated in Q 66:5 
(ta ibal; see WIVES OF THE PROPHET). 

In many other passages the idea of re- 
pentance is conveyed by the verb ¢aba, with 
its various tenses. Here again, a two-fold 
function 1s discernible. On the one hand, 
taba (with da) denotes returning from sin to 
God and, on the other (with ‘a/a), it signi- 
fies God’s returning from wrath to forgive- 
ness. When denoting human repentance, 
‘aba is not necessarily confined to believers 
and may also allude to unbelievers acting 
against the Muslims. In their case, return- 
ing to God means simply embracing Islam 
(q.v.3 Q 19:60; 25:70-1). This is the only 
option open to them, other than death 
(Q 5:34 9:3, 5, 11) or being punished on the 
day of judgment (Q 11:3; 28:67; 85:10; see 
LAST JUDGMENT; REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT; GHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). 


The fact that repentance may mean 
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embracing Islam comes out most clearly in 
the fact that those who have followed the 
Prophet are called in Q 11:112 “those who 
have returned (man taba).” Similarly, in 
Q 40:7, the angels beseech God to pardon 
those who have returned (/abi, i.e. to him) 
and followed his way and to save them 
from the punishment of hell (see HELL 
AND HELLFIRE} ANGEL; INTERCESSION). 
Repentance is also offered to the hypo- 
crites (mundafiqin; see HYPOCRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY), in which case it means restor- 
ing their faith (q.v.) to its proper sincerity. 
Otherwise they, too, are condemned to hell 
(Q 4:145-6; 9:74). The same fate awaits 
apostates if they do not repent (Q 3:86-9; 
see APOSTASY; BOUNDARIES AND PRE- 
cepts). When referring to the believers, the 
verb faba means mainly desisting from all 
kinds of sins against other believers, such 
as slander (Q 24:4-5; 66:3-4) or finding fault 
with each other (Q 49:11) or accepting 
usury (q.v.; Q 2:278-9). The repentance of 
the believers is also accepted in cases of 
unintentional crimes (Q 4:17; 6:54; 16:119). 
Generally speaking, the believer’s repen- 
tance is considered a constant state of self- 
trial and improvement, therefore the need 
to repent is relevant at all stages of life. For 
example, in Q 46:15, one is requested to 
“return” to God when one is forty years 
old, i.e. has reached the peak of one’s abili- 
ties (see MATURITY). In the same vein, in 
Q 24:31 God addresses all believers, saying: 
“return (tébi) to God all of you, O believ- 
ers, so that you may be successful” (see 
victory). As noted above, the verb taba 
(with ‘@/a@) also signifies God’s returning 
from wrath to forgiveness (e.g. Q 3:128; 
33:24), and his mercy is reserved mainly for 
believers. For this reason ‘aba may occur in 
contradistinction to the punishment await- 
ing the hypocrites and the unbelievers 
(Q 33:73; see also Q 9:14-5, 27, 101-2, 106). 
It should be observed that there is a 
mutual dependence between God’s mercy, 
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as conveyed by the verb éaba, and the be- 
liever’s repentance, which is conveyed by 
the same verb. This comes out explicitly in 
Q 5:39: “Whoever returns (taba) after his 
iniquity and reforms [himself], then surely 
God will return to him” (yatibu ‘alayhi; see 
also Q 2:160). God’s mercy is sometimes the 
first cause that generates repentance, as 
appears to be the case in Q 4:26-7: “God 
desires to explain to you, and to guide you 
into the ways of those before you, and to 
return unto you (wa-yatiiba ‘alaykum).” 
Some exegetes explain that God guides 
and “returns” to the believer so that the 
latter may see the way leading to repen- 
tance (Ibn al-Jawzi, ad, 11, 59, from al- 
Zajjaj:_yuridu an yadullakum ‘ala ma_yakiinu 
sababan li-tawbatikum; see also PATH OR 
WAY; FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). 
This correlation between divine mercy and 
human repentance is even more explicit in 
Q 9:118, in which God “returns” to some 
persons (taba ‘alayhim), so that they might 
also return (to him; /-yatuba). The verse 
concludes with the statement that God is 
tawwab, i.e. willing to accept the believer's 
repentance (and see also Q 4:16). 

The idea of repentance comes out in fur- 
ther passages employing roots synonymous 
to ¢-w-b, such as n-w-b, which always occurs 
in the fourth form (anaba), and denotes 
“return” (from sin to God). It is usually 
employed to describe one’s desisting from 
idolatry (see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS) 
and returning to God, so that andba actu- 
ally means embracing Islam (i.e. Q 39:543 
sce also Q 30:31, 333 31:15; 34:93 39:8, 17; 
40:13; 50:8, 33; 60:4). Some verses employ- 
ing this form bring out yet again the 
mutual dependence between human re- 
pentance and divine mercy and guidance. 
In Q 13:27 it is stated that God guides to- 
wards himself those who return (andaba; 1.e. 
to him), which means that return to God is 
the result of God’s willing. The same idea 
recurs in Q 42:13, which states: “God 
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chooses for himself whom he pleases, and 
guides him who returns (yuntbu) towards 
himself.” 

The root a-w-b, which also means “re- 
turn,” features in the sense of repentance 
in the form azwzwabin (Q 17:25). The exegetes 
usually say that awzabin is identical with 
tawwabin (for further explanations see Ibn 
al-Jawzi, ad, v, 26; see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR'AN: CLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL). This is 
also how they tend to perceive the form 
awwab that occurs in Q 50:32. The verb 
raja‘a, “return,” may also occur in the sense 
of repentance, in verses dealing with God’s 
“signs” (q.v.; yal), which are said to have 
been presented to the people in order 
that they may “return” (from their sins; 

Q 7:174), or ones dealing with God’s pun- 
ishment, which is inflicted on sinners for 
the same purpose (Q 30:41; see REFLECTION 
AND DELIBERATION; NATURE AS SIGNS; 
PUNISHMENT STORIES). 

Closely associated with the idea of re- 
pentance is the idea of desisting from sin, 
as conveyed by the verb zntaha (with ‘an). 
Desisting from sin is demanded in many 
passages that promise a reward for those 
who desist and a punishment for those who 
do not. Some of these passages address the 
Christians in particular (see CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY). The latter are en- 
treated to desist from believing in the 
divinity of Jesus (q.v.): if they do so, this 
would be better for them (Q 4:171), but if 
they do not, punishment awaits them 
(Q 5:73; see POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL 
LANGUAGE). Other passages demand that 
the idolaters desist from disbelief and from 
persecuting the believers, which will assure 
them God’s forgiveness (Q 2:192-3; 8:19, 
38-9; see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 

The Quran allots a significant place to 
historical precedents of repentance, with a 
view to edifying Muhammad’s contem- 
poraries (see HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN; 
OCCASIONS OF REVELATION; REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION). Such a precedent ap- 
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pears, to begin with, in the story of Cain 
and Abel (q.v.), which is recounted in the 
Qur'an without mentioning the names of 
the two. In Q 5:31 Cain is said to have 
become “of those who regret” (mina 
L-nadimin), and the exegetes maintain that 
regret 1s usually a sign of repentance 
(tawba). They wonder, however, why Cain’s 
regret was not accepted, and provide vari- 
ous answers, one of which is that regret is 
considered repentance only with Muslims, 
but not with sinners of earlier generations 
(q.v.; Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad, 1, 339). Further 
precedents emerge in passages recounting 
the history of the Children of Israel (q.v.). 
The passages relating to the Israelites 
employ the root ¢-w-b, as is the case in 

Q 20:81-2, where God warns the Israelites 
against sin and promises to forgive those 
who “return” (taba). As indicated in 

Q 7:152-3, the sin of the Israelites, from 
which they must “return,” is the making of 
the golden calf (see CALF OF GOLD). ‘The 
demand for them to repent following this 
sin, as formulated in Q 2:54, brings out 
clearly the mutual dependence of divine 
mercy and repentance: “return (tibi) to 
your creator and kill each other, that is best 
for you with your creator: then [God] re- 
turned unto you (fa-taba ‘alaykum), for 
surely he is the éawwab, the merciful.” The 
command “kill each other” represents the 
penance imposed by God, and he has re- 
sponded to it with mercy, as indicated in 
the fact that he is described as tawwab. In 
another version of the affair of the golden 
calf, the Children of Israel repent on their 
own accord after having made the image 
(see IDOLS AND IMAGES). Their regret is 
conveyed by a special idiomatic phrase: 
sugita ft aydihim (Q 7:149), i.e. “[remorse] 
was made to fall upon their hands.” 
Another precedent is provided in Q 2:58-9 
and reiterated in Q 7:161-2. Before entering 
the holy land (see syR1IA; JERUSALEM; 
PROFANE AND SACRED), the Israelites are 


requested to enter the gate (of a city there) 
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while prostrating themselves and are com- 
manded to say hitta (See Rubin, Between 
Bible, 83-99), so that God may forgive them 
their sins. This is the penance that God 
imposes on them but they say another 
word instead and are therefore destroyed 
by a pestilence from heaven. Another com- 
munity which has repented is the people of 
Jonah (q.v.). They are mentioned in 

Q 10:98, where it is stated that they were 
the only (sinful) people whose (return to) 
belief helped them gain God’s mercy. 

The Quran gleans precedents of repen- 
tance not only from the history of sinful 
nations but also from the history of some 
prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
Hoop). In their case, repentance serves as a 
model that every pious believer should fol- 
low. To begin with, in Q 2:37 Adam is said 
to have received (some) words from his 
lord, so God “returned” unto him (taba 
‘alayhi), because God is tawwab and merci- 
ful (see ADAM AND EVE; FALL OF MAN). The 
words given to Adam appear to represent 
the penance imposed on him, i.e. words of 
repentance, to which God, the dawwab, has 
responded with mercy. The mutual aspect 
of the “return” in the case of Adam reap- 
pears in Q 20:122, where it is stated that 
God chose Adam, turned unto him (taba) 
and guided (him). The exegetes explain 
that God guided Adam by showing him 
how to return (Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad, v, 330). In 
the case of Abraham (q.v.) and Ishmael 
(q.v.), no sin is mentioned in the Quran for 
which God had to forgive them; neverthe- 
less they pray to God in Q 2:128 that he 
may return to them (wa-tub ‘alaynd; see 
PRAYER). Some exegetes explain that they 
had committed some unintentional mis- 
deeds, or that they were asking merely out 
of modesty and as a lesson to their poster- 
ity (Baydawi, Anwar, ad loc.). Indeed, in 
Q 43:28, Abraham’s words in which he re- 
nounces his father’s idolatry are said to 
have been preserved as an example for his 
posterity, that they may return (yarjt‘una) 
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from their sins. As for Abraham himself, 
his penitent “return” is mentioned in 

Q 11:75, where he is said to have been a 
munib, which again does not refer to any 
specific sin, but merely indicates his con- 
stant self-reforming. Moses (q.v.), however, 
has a specific reason for repentance, which 
is spelled out in Q 7:143. He was bold 
enough to ask God to reveal himself to 
him. After having fallen down in a swoon, 
Moses recovers and states his penitent 
“return” (tubtu) to God. Shu‘ayb (q.v.) 
states in Q 11:88 that he “returns” (wnib) to 
God, which seems to mean that he too is 
in a state of constant self-reforming, The 
same applies to David (q.v.) who is de- 
scribed in Q 38:17 as awwab. Elsewhere 

(Q 38:24), David is said to have sought his 
lord’s forgiveness and to have fallen down 
in prostration (see BOWING AND PROSTRA- 
TION) and to have returned (anaba). Here, 
the exegetes explain, David repents his sin 
with Uriah’s wife, and the Quran itself 
says that God has finally forgiven him 

(Q 38:25). Solomon (q.v.) is described in 

Q 38:30 as awwab and the exegetes note 
that here the term refers to “return” from 
minor unintentional misdeeds (Ibn al- 
Jawai, ad, vii, 127). A few verses later 

(Q 38:34) Solomon is said to have “re- 
turned” (anaba), and some exegetes say that 
his sin here was that he preferred the good 
things to prayer, as stated in Q 38:32 (ibid., 
vii, 133). Job (q.v.), too, is described in 

Q 38:44 as repenting, being referred to as 
awwab. Vhe exegetes explain that his 
“return” meant that in spite of his terri- 
ble sufferings (see TRIAL; TRUST AND 
PATIENCE; SUFFERING) he continued to 
obey his lord (Baydawi, Anwar, ad loc.). 
Dhi 1-Nan, i.e. Jonah, repents after having 
tried to avoid his prophetic mission. Al- 
though it is never stated explicitly that he 
repented, he nevertheless utters words of 
remorse when saying to God in Q 21:87: 
“There is no god but you, glory be to you 


(see GLORIFIGATION OF GOD); surely I am 
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of those who have been of the evil-doers 
(galimin; see EVIL DEEDS; GOOD AND EVIL).” 
God responds to his repentance with 
mercy and delivers him from his grief 

(Q 21:88; see JOY AND MISERY). 

The prophet Muhammad himself is 
associated in the Qur’an with the theme 
of repentance. Q 9:117 states that God has 
“returned” (taba) to the Prophet as well as 
to his Companions (see COMPANIONS OF 
THE PROPHET), after “the hearts of some of 
them were about to deviate” (see HEART). 
The exegetes explain that God only 
“returned” from his anger with the Com- 
panions, and that Muhammad is men- 
tioned with them only because he was the 
reason for their repentance (Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Kd, iii, 511). Here, too, the exegetes as- 
sume a mutual dependence between divine 
mercy and repentance, Muhammad being 
regarded as an agent of the divine mercy 
that generates repentance. In Q 42:10, the 
Prophet states that he relies on God and 
returns (unibu) to him. The exegetes ex- 
plain that returning unto God means here 
turning to him at times of distress. Hence 
repentance is mentioned here in the sense 
of seeking God’s help. 

The theme of repentance emerges also 
in the eschatological sphere (see ESCHATO- 
LOGY), where it is always futile. In some of 
the relevant passages the sinners ask God 
for a respite before being punished in hell, 
so that they can amend their ways and 
become believers (Q 14:44; 63:10). But, as 
asserted in Q 44:15, even if given a respite, 
they will surely return (to evil). In other 
passages, the repenting sinners who have 
already been resurrected for the final judg- 
ment, ask in vain to be returned to this 
world to become believers (Q 6:27; 7:53; 
26:102; 32:12; 35:37; 39:58; 42:44; 23:99; sec 
RESURRECTION). Some of the passages use 
the term Aasra (pl. hasarat), “regret,” to con- 
vey the remorse of the hopeless sinners for 
failing to repent while they were still living 
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their first life (Q 2:167). Accordingly, the 

day of resurrection is called “the day of 
regret” (Q 19:39). Their (hopeless) regret 
on that day is also referred to as nadama 

(Q 10:545 34:33). 

As for repentance in post-qur’anic lit- 
erature, a good overview can be gained 
from Ibn Qudama’s (d. 690/1291) Aitab 
al-Tawwabin. Apart from chapters revolving 
around the qur’anic instances of repen- 
tance, there are also numerous chapters 
containing edifying folk tales praising the 
pious repentance of figures from among 
the Children of Israel, as well as from the 
pre-Islamic Arabs (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
AND THE QUR'AN; SOUTH ARABIA, RELI- 
GION IN PRE-ISLAMIG). Further, there are 
also traditions about Companions of the 
Prophet and other ascetics of the first 
Islamic eras (see ASCETICISM). For repen- 
tance among the Sifis and the Shr'is (see 
SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN; SHI'ISM AND THE 


QuR’AN), see Ayoub, Repentance. 
Uni Rubin 
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Repetition see RHETORIC AND THE 
QUR'AN 


Repudiate see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


Responsibility 


The relation of an agent to a norm-giving 


and evaluative instance. It consists of the 
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imposition of a set of norms, action in re- 
gards to these norms, and the assessment 
of the committed acts according to these 
norms with any consequences that might 
ensue. The idea of responsibility is a cen- 
tral feature of social activities, law, ethics 
and religion (q.v.; see also LAW AND THE 
QURAN; ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN; SOCIAL 
INTERACTIONS). 

As a result of the complexity of the con- 
cept of responsibility, there are several 
Arabic terms relating to different aspects of 
it. The common Arabic term for “respon- 
sibility,” mas tliyya, is an abstract noun de- 
rived from the passive participle of sa ala, 
“to ask.” Although the Qur'an uses forms 
of saala or the passive su ia in the sense of 
“to hold responsible” and “to be made re- 
sponsible,” respectively (e.g. Q 7:6; 15:92; 
16:93; 21:23; 29:13; 37:24), the term 
mas iiliyya itself is not classical; lexicograph- 
ical references probably cannot be found 
before the nineteenth century (cf. Fleischer, 
Kleinere Schrifien, 1, 549; see ARABIC 
LANGUAGE). In Islamic law daman or kafala 
denote civic responsibility in general, and 
the responsibility of surety in the law of 
obligations in particular. The terms with 
which the notion of responsibility is usually 
discussed in the field of Islamic theology 
(see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN) are laklif, 
“imposition,” on the part of God, and kasb, 
“acquisition,” on the part of man (see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; CHASTISEMENT 
AND PUNISHMENT). The verb kallafa, “to 
impose” (of which takl#fis the verbal noun), 
is used in a nearly stereotyped wording in 
seven quranic verses (see below). And 
though the word taklif does not occur in the 
Quran, it was used as early as the time of 
Abi Hanifa (d. 150/767) as a technical 
term for the religious obligation that is in- 
cumbent upon humans (cf. van Ess, 76, 1, 
207). On the other hand, kash is the verbal 
noun of kasaba, “to acquire,” which often 


appears in the Qur'an (see below). In the- 
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ology, kash was first used by Dirar b. ‘Amr 
(d. 200/815) to denote the role the indi- 
vidual plays in his or her actions (see 
Ash‘art, Maqalat, 408; see FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION). 


The structure of responsibility in the Qur'an 
In the Qur'an, the idea of responsibility is 
the core of the relationship between hu- 
mans and God. Time and again, the 
Quran promises abundant reward to those 
who believe in God (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF) and do the deeds of righteous- 
ness (alladhina amani wa-‘amilii l-salihat, e.g. 
Q 2:25; 5:9; 10:9; 18:107 f.; 24:55; 98:7 f.; see 
GOOD DEEDS). That this differentiation be- 
tween belief and deeds (see FAITH) is more 
than mere rhetoric (see RHETORIC AND THE 
QUR'AN) is evident from the different va- 
lences which are thereby established: 
Those who believe, but do not comply with 
specific divine commands, can still hope to 
be saved, provided that they repent hon- 
estly (e.g. Q 4:31; 20:82; 25:70; 29:7; 42:25; 
47:2; Se@ REPENTANCE AND PENANCE), 
while those who do not believe are defi- 
nitely condemned to hell (see HELL AND 
HELLFIRE), no matter what they do (e.g. 
Q 3:21-25 5:53 6:88; 14:18; 18:105; 47:1; see 
FORGIVENESS). Responsibility, therefore, 
comprises two distinct levels. The basis is 
God’s demand for belief. Given divine om- 
nipotence (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE), 
this demand tolerates no refusal. There is 
no neutral position for the human being in 
the face of it, but only the choice between 
“the way of God” (sabil Allah, a metaphor 
that occurs more than a hundred times, cf. 
also Q 1:6; 2:142, etc. for similar metaphors; 
see PATH OR Way) and “the way of error” 
(q.v; sabil al-ghayy, Q 7:146; cf. 4:76; 6:55; 
7:142; 10:89, etc. for variants: i.e. “the way 
of sinners,” etc.; see also ASTRAY; SIN, 
MAJOR AND MINOR; DEVIL). But while the 
decision to reject belief will inevitably lead 
the individual to eternal torture (see 
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ETERNITY), the decision to believe does not 
automatically result in heavenly reward 
(see PARADISE). It only opens a second level 
of human responsibility before God. 
Belief, in this context, 1s the individual’s 
recognition of God’s authority (q.v.), Le. 
the willingness to act according to God’s 
norms and to accept his judgment regard- 
ing one’s conduct (see LAST JUDGMENT; 
HEAVENLY BOOK). This two-fold nature of 
responsibility in the Qur'an gave rise to the 
controversial discussions of later Islamic 
theologians about the concepts of “faith” 


(man) and “works” (a‘mdi). 


Responsibility and free will 
The Quran repeatedly emphasizes that on 
the day of judgment each person will be 
responsible exclusively for his or her own 
deeds (e.g. Q 6:1643 17:15; 34:25; 39:7; see 
INTERCESSION). The attribution of an act 
to a person, however, presupposes freedom 
of will. It is well known that there are 
verses in the Qur'an that support the as- 
sumption that humans are endowed with 
free will (e.g. Q 18:28; 73:19; 79:37 £; 
88:23 f£), while others suggest determinism 
and thus seem to exclude the possibility of 
human responsibility (e.g. Q 13:27; 14:14; 
35:8; 42:46). Certainly, the tension between 
human freedom and God’s omnipotence 
can be understood as a fundamental char- 
acteristic of monotheism. The Qur'an, 
however, largely associates these opposite 
notions with an idea that was already held 
in rabbinic Judaism: God guides the believ- 
ers and leads the unbelievers astray, mean- 
ing that he merely reinforces already 
existing tendencies (e.g. Q 14:27; 18:57; 
19:75 £5 36:7 £3 59:19; 92:4 £5 cf Q 2:81 and 
83:14, where sin is described as enclosing 
man and lying like rust on his heart [q.v.], 
respectively). Yet, there is no definitive ori- 
entation since a believer may apostatize 
and God may grant undeserved grace (q.v.; 
see also BLESSING; APosTASY). Within the 
scope of this idea, the verbs kasaba (forty- 
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nine times) and zktasaba (three times, at 

Q 2:286; 24:11; 33:58), literally “to acquire,” 
metaphorically express the idea that in- 
dividuals incur the moral responsibility for 
their own acts — good or bad — and that 
they will be rewarded or punished for 
them, as in, for instance, Q 2:281: “And fear 
(q.v.) a day wherein you shall be returned 
to God, then every soul shall be paid in full 
what it has earned (mda kasabat); and they 
shall not be wronged.” 


The notion of responsibility in Islamic theology 
Islamic theologians ordinarily dealt with 
the question of responsibility in the con- 
text of their teachings concerning either 
God’s justice (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE) 
or his omnipotence. Thus, the Mu'tazila 
(see MU‘TAZILIs) deduced from their basic 
doctrine of God’s justice (‘adl) that the de- 
terminant motive for God’s action towards 
humanity is the latter’s benefit or even 
highest benefit (salah or aslah). And, since 
God’s imposition of his law (taklif) is a 
means to a supreme good, i.e. heavenly 
reward, it is in itself a benefit and therefore 
necessary. Further, it is incompatible with 
God’s justice that he should impose upon 
people that which is impracticable (taklifma 
la yutaq). In this respect, the Mu‘tazila 
referred to Q 2:286: “God does not charge 
(la_yukallifu) any soul save to its capacity” 
(wus ‘aha; cf. Q 2:233; 6:152; 7:42; 23:62; 
65:7; also Q 4:84). Therefore, according to 
the Muttazila, for taklif to be in force, three 
conditions must be met: People need 
knowledge (ma‘ifa) about the obligation 
that is incumbent upon them; they must 
have freedom of choice (ikhtiyar) whether 
to obey or to disobey (see OBEDIENCE; 
DISOBEDIENCE); and, finally, they have to 
possess the capacity to act (¢stila‘a) to im- 
plement their decisions. Since taklif is a 
benefit, however, it must be possible for 
everyone to meet each of these conditions. 
Thus, the central problem for the Mu'ta- 


zila concerning the notion of responsibility 
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was “the obligation to something un- 
known” (al-taklif bi-ma la yu‘lam), i.e. how 
can someone, who has not even heard 
about God, acquire the knowledge about 
his or her obligation? Most Mu'tazilis 
found the solution in the idea that such a 
person, startled by a sudden suspicion 
(khatir) that there might be a God who will 
punish him or her if no gratitude is shown, 
begins to reflect upon the contingency of 
the world. The individual then realizes the 
existence of the world’s creator and the 
possibility that he imposes commands 
upon humans (see GREATION; VIRTUES 
AND VICES, GOMMANDING AND FOR- 
BIDDING). By further reflection, people will 
discern that there are obligations which 
can be deduced by reason alone (taklif 
‘aqit) — especially the principles of 

ethics — and that there might be others 
which can only be known through revela- 
tion (taklif sam 7 or shar? see REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION) and about which they 
have to make additional inquiries — as 
about regulations of cult (see RITUAL AND 
THE QUR'AN; RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND 
THE QUR'AN). 

By contrast, the Ash‘aris treated the idea 
of responsibility from the perspective of 
God’s omnipotence. This becomes clear in 
their definition of the just act (ad) as an 
act that one is entitled to do (fil ma ll-faiul 
an yaf alahu): Inasmuch as God is unre- 
stricted in his omnipotence, everything he 
does is just. He may pardon the unbeliever 
and he does not have to reward the be- 
liever. Therefore, taklof establishes no causal 
connection between belief and reward or 
unbelief and punishment, as it does in 
Muttazili theology. It is not even necessary 
that everybody should know about taklif: 
Certainly, knowledge about God can be 
acquired by reason but there is no obliga- 
tion to reflect. Taklifis valid only if one 
hears about it and, so, the paradox of an 
“obligation to something unknown” is not 


a major problem for the Ash‘aris. ‘Their 
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understanding of God’s omnipotence im- 
plies that, since there is no creator save 
him, he also creates human acts (khalig af‘al 
al-ibad). Thus, to secure the possibility of 
attributing acts to humans, the Ash‘aris 
developed the concept of “acquisition” 
(kash): Together with the act, God creates 
in each person a “temporary ability” (qudra 
muhdatha), on the basis of which the in- 
dividual “acquires” (kasaba) the act and is 
made responsible for it. Al-Baghdadi 

(d. 429/1037; Farg, 328) condensed this 
concept into the formula: “[The person] 
acquires his act (muktastb li-‘amalihi) and 
God creates his acquisition (khalig li-kas- 
bihi).” ‘The question whether the existence 
of this “temporary ability” is the only con- 
dition for the attribution of an act to an 
individual or whether further elements are 
required, too — like the person’s knowl- 
edge of the act (%/m) and the will to act 
(vada) which are, however, equally created 
by God — remained a debatable issue for 
the Ash‘aris. Because the kash concept im- 
plies that God can impose an act upon 
someone while not creating in that person 
the necessary ability to carry it out, the 
Ash‘aris defended the reality of the “im- 
position of something that cannot be 
done” (taklif ma la_yutaq). Yet, although they 
would not regard God’s hypothetical im- 
position of something that is humanly 
unfeasible as nonsensical (‘abath; safah), 
they nevertheless asserted that it does not 


happen. 
Matthias Radscheit 
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Rest(ing) see SLEEP; SABBATH 


Resurrection 


The “rising again” of all the human dead 
before the final judgment. The expression 
“day of resurrection” (yawm al-qiyama) oc- 
curs seventy times in the Qur'an (although 
the concept of “rising” — from the tri- 
literal root g-w-m — is not limited to this 
eschatological sense; it is also employed in 
other instances, with a wider range of 
meanings). The resurrection of dead 
human bodies (see DEATH AND THE DEAD; 
BURIAL) follows the annihilation of all 
creatures (al-fand@’ al-mutlaq) and precedes 
the “day of judgment” (yawm al-din, thir- 
teen attestations in the Qur'an; see LAST 
JUDGMENT) or the “day of reckoning” 
(yawm al-hisab, with four mentions: Q 38:16, 
26, 53; 40:27; see ESCHATOLOGY; WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES). There will be the last 
“hour” (al-sa‘a) and people will be “gath- 
ered.” “On the day when the earth shall be 
cleft off from them, [they will come out] 
hastening forth. That will be a gathering” 
(hash, Q 50:44). “As such (will be) the resur- 
rection” (al-nushitr, Q 35:9). 

The “last hour” (forty-eight occurrences) 
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is frequently announced in the Qur'an, 
and its establishment is assured (Q 30:55). 
“The hour is their appointed time, and the 
hour will be more grievous and more bit- 
ter” (Q 54:46). Only God knows its actual 
“appointed time”: “Say: The knowledge 
thereof is with my lord (q.v.). None can 
reveal its time but he” (Q 7:187; cf. 31:34), 
but “It may be that the hour is near!” 

(Q 33:63). As for the signs (q.v.) of the 

hour — “Some of the signs of your lord 
should come” (Q 6:158) — the Islamic tra- 
dition, in its apocalyptic literature, has 
always proposed a list of ten signs (see 
APOCALYPSE): the coming of the smoke 
(q.v.; dukhan), of the deceiver (dayal; see 
ANTICHRIST), and of the beast (dabba), the 
rising of the sun (q.v.) from the west, the 
return of Jesus (q.v.), the “great mischief” 
of Gog and Magog (q.v.) in the land, the 
earthquakes in the east, in the west, and in 
Arabia, and finally the fire (q.v.). Three of 
these signs occur in the Qur’an and the 
others are often described in the sunna 
(q.v.) and in eschatological traditions. As 
for the smoke, the Qur'an says: “Then wait 
you for the day when the sky will bring 
forth a visible smoke, covering the peo- 
ple.... On the day when we shall seize you 
with the greatest seizure. Verily, we will 
exact retribution” (Q 44:10-6). The beast is 
announced in Q 27:82: “When the word [of 
torment; see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT] 1s ful- 
filled against them, we shall bring out from 
the earth a beast for them, to speak to 
them because humankind believed not 
with certainty in our signs.” Finally, Gog 
and Magog are the third of these three 
apocalyptic signs mentioned in the Quran: 
When Gog and Magog, the apocalyptic 
people, “are let loose [from their barrier], 
and they swoop down from every mound” 
(Q 21:96), “on that day, we shall leave them 
to surge like waves on one another, and the 


trumpet (al-siir) will be blown, and we shall 
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collect them [the creatures] all together” 
(Q 18:99). 

Sira gg, “The Earthquake,” describes 
very well the last events of history: “When 
the earth is shaken with its [final] earth- 
quake, and when the earth throws out its 
burdens, and humankind will say: “What is 
the matter with it?’ That day it will declare 
its information, because your lord will in- 
spire it. That day people will proceed in 
scattered groups that they may be shown 
their deeds (see GOOD DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS; 
HEAVENLY BOOK). So whoever does good 
equal to the weight of an atom shall see it, 
and whoever does evil equal to the weight 
of an atom shall see it” (Q 99:1-8; see GooD 
AND EVIL). Then, it is said, “listen on the 
day when the caller will call from a near 
place, the day when they will hear the 
shout (al-sayha) in truth: that will be the 
day of coming out [from the graves]” 

(Q 50:41-2). God will gather people 

(Q 50:44) together (Q 10:45), the believers 
and the disbelievers alike (Q 19:85; 20:102; 
see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), the jinn (q.v.) 
and the angels (see ANGEL), for a universal 
gathering. And it is only on “that day” that 
“some faces shall be shining and radiant 
(nadira) looking (nazira) at their lord” 

(Q 75:22-3; see FACE OF GOD). 

The qur’anic arguments in support of the 
resurrection of the body, and not only the 
“return” of spiritual souls (ma ‘Gd, Q 28:85), 
could be described as follows: the resur- 
rection represents a new creation (q.v.) on 
the part of the all-powerful God (Q 17:49; 
18:48; 21:104; 27:645 53:47; 29:19; 30:273 
75:40; 86:5-8; see POWER AND IMPOTENCE), 
a revivification of the soil and its produc- 
tion of vegetables and fruits (Q 6:95; 7:57; 
10:31; 30:19; 35:9; 50:11; see AGRICULTURE 
AND VEGETATION), and includes the reviv- 
ing of dead people by God, as in the case 
of the “seven sleepers” (Q 18:9-25; see MEN 
OF THE CAVE). But two other terms are also 
important in the Qur'an. Resurrection is 
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also called the “raising up” (ba ‘th, which 
occurs fourteen times) of people by God. 
People are in doubt about “the day of res- 
urrection” ( yawm al-ba th, Q 30:56; cf. 16:21; 
22:5; 31:28), but “God will raise them up, 
then to him they will be returned” (Q 6:36; 
cf. 58:6, 18). Twice in the Quran human 
life is depicted in three stages (see BIOLOGY 
AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE): 
“Peace be on him (i.e. John [ Yahya]; see 
JOHN THE BAPTIST) the day he was born, 
and the day he dies, and the day he will be 
raised up alive” (Q 19:15) and “Peace be on 
me (i.e. Jesus) the day I was born, and the 
day I die, and the day I shall be raised 
alive” (Q 19:33). And Jesus himself states 
that “I bring the dead to life by God’s 
leave” (Q 3:49; cf. 5:110; see MIRACLES; 
MARVELS). So resurrection is also the gift of 
life (q.v.; hayat) because God himself is “the 
living one, the ever subsistent” (Q 2:255; see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES): “You were dead 
and he gave you life. Then he will give you 
death, then again will bring you to life [on 
the day of resurrection] and then unto him 
you will return” (Q 2:28; cf. 22:66; 30:40). 
Many times God is qualified in the Islamic 
tradition as the “giver of life” (muhyt) and 
the “giver of death” (mumit) because in the 
Quran one reads “God makes people live 
and die” (Allahu_yuhyt wa-yumitu, e.g. 

Q 3:156; cf. 41:39). 


Maurice Borrmans 
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RETALIATION 
Retaliation 


Act of returning like for like. The Arabic 
term usually rendered as “retaliation” is 
qisas, although qisas also means punishment 
for a wrongful act (see GHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT; EVIL DEEDS). The Quran 
mentions qisas on several occasions, mostly 
in the sense of punishment for murder 
(q.v.) or physical injury and once in the 
sense of retaliation or reprisal for a wrong- 
ful act. In Strat al-Baqara (Q 2, “The 
Cow”) the Qur'an affirms the pre-Islamic 
practice of considering certain months 
(q.v.) in the year to be sanctified (see 
PROFANE AND SACRED) and, therefore, of 
prohibiting warfare (see WAR; FIGHTING) 
and the shedding of blood for the duration 
of these months (see BLOODSHED). ‘The 
Qur'an, however, states that gisds, in the 
sense of retaliation or reprisal, is permitted 
during these months if the Muslims are 
attacked first. Although, according to the 
Quran, these months are sanctified, 
Muslims may respond in kind if attacked 
(Q 2:194). Earlier in the same sia, the 
Qur'an uses the word qisas in the sense of 
punishment or retaliation, but in a very 
different context. Addressing the case of 
murder, the Qur'an prescribes proportion- 
ality between the crime and the punish- 
ment (Q 2:178). Muslim scholars took this 
to mean that the pre-Islamic practice of 
tribal feuding and disproportionate retali- 
ation for the killing of noblemen or tribal 
chiefs was abrogated ( Jassas, Ahkam, i, 1645 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, Ahkam, 1, 89-100; 1, 128). The 
Quran mandates that no more than a 
single life be taken for another, but it also 
urges the next of kin (see KINsHIP) to show 
forgiveness (q.v.) towards the offender by 
dropping the demand for retaliation. 
Instead, the next of kin may accept com- 
pensation, which according to the Qur'an 
must be paid promptly and with gratitude 
(see BLOOD MONEY; GRATITUDE AND 
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INGRATITUDE). The Quran also asserts a 
general principle, namely that the imple- 
mentation of the rule of gisas would pre- 
serve and protect life (Q 2:179). The 
meaning and import of this assertion has 
been the subject of a wide debate among 
Qur’4n commentators. Some argued that 
the Qur'an meant to affirm the importance 
of proportionality between the crime and 
punishment (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE), 
while others, especially modern commen- 
tators, argued that the Qur’4n meant to 
emphasize that a strict penal law helps em- 
phasize the value of life and protect the 
interests of society (Qutb, <zlal, 11, 162-77; 
Tabart, Ta/fsix, ii, 102-15; see LAW AND THE 
QUR'AN; EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: EARLY 
MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY). In a dif- 
ferent stra, the Qur'an references gisds as 


punishment for intentional physical in- 


juries. The Qur'an states that God had 


prescribed for the Israelites that a life is for 
a life, an eye is for an eye and a tooth is for 
a tooth and that there should be an equal 
punishment for all injuries (see LIFE; EYES; 
TEETH). The Qur'an goes on to say that 
whoever forgives and does not demand an 
exact punishment will be rewarded by God 
(Q 5:45; See REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 
Relying, in part, on these qur’anic verses, 
pre-modern jurists developed a law of 
talion that, in significant respects, was simi- 
lar to the rules of Jex ¢alionis in Roman law 
and the rules prevalent in Germanic and 
Anglo-Saxon law as well as other ancient 
legal systems. According to the rules de- 
veloped by pre-modern Muslim jurists, 
there were three possible responses to 
physical injuries: gisas (punishment or 
talion), diya (a prescribed blood money 
amount or wergild paid in compensation 
for a wrongful death or certain other phy- 
sical injuries), or forgiveness. Qusds was 
possible only in intentional and quasi- 
intentional killings and physical injuries 
(quasi-intentional killings would be akin 
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today to manslaughter and other recklessly 
induced offenses). ‘The Hanafi, Maliki, and 
Shafit schools of law held that in the case 
of intentional homicide or injury the rem- 
edy is gisas — diya is not a co-equal alterna- 
tive. Consequently, if the heirs of a victim 
forgive the offender, an automatic right to 
dwya does not arise. Nevertheless, diya could 
be payable through a settlement (sulh) pur- 
suant to which the offender agrees to pay 
an amount that may be more or less than 
the specified diya. Schools that considered 
diya to be a co-equal alternative to qisas did 
not require the offender’s consent to pay- 
ing the diya; the choice was entirely that of 
the victim or the heirs. In effect, according 
to the first approach, if an intentional or 
quasi-intentional offense takes place, the 
victim or his family have one of three 
choices: (1) demand exaction; (2) reach an 
agreement with the offender on the 
amount to be paid, which could be more 
or less than the legal diya; or (3) forgiveness. 
According to the second school, the victim 
or relative can demand exaction, the speci- 
fied amount of the diya or forgive. In de- 
liberate injuries, however, a particularly 
heavy diya is prescribed (diya mughallaza). 
Qisas being applicable only in intentional 
and quasi-intentional offenses, in the case 
of accidental injuries, diya is the only legal 
remedy. Even in intentional offenses, how- 
ever, diya might become the only legal re- 
course if certain legal deficiencies preclude 
the application of talion. For example, if 
talion cannot be enforced because strict 
equality is not achievable, the only option 
other than an outright pardon is the right 
to full or partial diya. Accordingly, no talion 
is admitted in the case of fractured bones 
or if experts testify, in a case not involving 
murder, that talion is likely to endanger the 
life of the offender. Furthermore, a right to 
diya is the only recourse if talion is not pos- 
sible because of certain evidentiary de- 
ficiencies. Whether a rule of strict liability 
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or negligence applies to accidental torts is 
a debated issue. Furthermore, Muslim ju- 
rists disagreed on whether in the case of 
dangerous crimes the state possesses a sep- 
arate right to punish the offender, regard- 
less of what the victim or heirs decide to 
do (Ibn Rushd, Distinguished, 11, 479-514; 
Baji, Muntaqa, ix, 3-128; ‘Amili, Lum%, x, 
11-3203; Shirbini, Mughni, 1v, 20-138; Kasani, 
Badav‘, vi, 272-414). 


Khaled Abou El Fadl 
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Retribution see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT; RETALIATION 


Revelation and Inspiration 


The communication of God’s knowledge 
(see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING) and will 
(see POWER AND IMPOTENCE), warning 
(q.v.) and promise to humanity. The 
English word “revelation” covers a range 
of qur’anic terms, principal among them 
wahy, “communication” and tanzil, “send- 
ing down,” with their cognate verbal 
forms. In the Qur'an revelation is always 
mediated, rather than being direct: first, in 
the sense that it consists in the transmission 
of a message rather than the “unveiling” of 


God himself implied by the English word 
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with its Christian origins and, secondly, 
because even that message is considered to 
have been delivered by an intermediary, 
generally identified as Gabriel (q.v.; Jibril). 
The concept of revelation is central to the 
nature of the Quran. The Quran itself, 
however, recognizes the phenomenon as 
extending beyond prophecy (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD) and scripture (see 
BOOK). 


Revelation before and beyond scripture 

One of the Qur’an’s most insistent claims 
is that God is constantly offering “signs” 
(q.v.; dya, pl. Gat) that manifest all we need 
to know. The d@yat that constitute God’s 
revelation exist in nature (see NATURE AS 
SIGNS) and in time (q.v.) before they come 
to the people as verses (q.v.; also Gat) of 
scripture. Indeed, the role of the prophetic 
scriptures is to call people back to the ac- 
knowledgment of a truth (q.v.) already 
expressed in the signs of nature and in the 
history of God’s dealings with humanity 
(see HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN). It could be 
said that there is no essential difference 
between the verses and the natural or his- 
torical signs: all are there to be compre- 
hended by anyone who has the intelligence 
(q.v.; aq/) to reflect on them, to acknowl- 
edge their truth (tasdiq) and to respond 
with faithful submission (iman, islam; see 
FAITH; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; ISLAM). 
Many such passages in the Qur'an cite nat- 
ural phenomena as symbols pointing to the 
creator (see GREATION; AGRIGULTURE AND 
VEGETATION). Among the more important 
are Q 2:1645 3:190-1; 6:95-93 10:5-73 1332-4; 
16:10-6, 78-81; 23:21-2; 26:7-8; 27:86, 93; 
29:44; 30:20-8, 46; 32:27; 34:9; 36:33-47, 
39:21; 41:37, 39 533 42:29-345 45:1-6, 12-13; 
50:6-11; 51:20. 

Historical events, too, are among the 
“sions” of God. The fate of nations that 
have passed away (wmam qad khalat, Q 7:38; 
46:18; cf. 13:30; 41:25; see GEOGRAPHY; 
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PUNISHMENT STORIES; GENERATIONS) is a 
warning to people that they should take 
seriously the message of the Prophet 

(Q 12:1093 14:13; 23:23-30; 31:31-2; 32:26; 
36:13-31; 46:27). In these cases the Quran 
is not revealing something not already 
known to everybody; rather, it is pointing 
to these facts of history as revealing the 
ways of God and the reality of God’s 
threatened judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT; 
JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE). On other occa- 
sions the revelation consists in God’s com- 
municating “tidings of the unseen” (anba’ 
al-ghayb, Q 3:443 11:49} 12:102; see HIDDEN 
AND THE HIDDEN), details of prophetic his- 
tory that neither Muhammad nor his peo- 
ple would otherwise have known. 


Scriptural revelation prior to the Qur’an 
In the Qur'an it is axiomatic that the pres- 
ent revelation contains fundamentally the 
same message as that given to earlier mes- 
sengers (see MESSENGER). The believers are 
expected to accept the revelations given 
before Muhammad (Q 2:4, 136; 4:60, 162) 
since God communicated with those mes- 
sengers as he has done with Muhammad: 
“We revealed to you (awhaynda ilayka) as we 
revealed to Noah (q.v.) and the prophets 
after him, and as we revealed to Abraham 
(q.v.) and Ishmael (q.v.) and Isaac (q.v.) and 
Jacob (q.v.) and the tribes (see CHILDREN OF 
ISRAEL), and Jesus (q.v.) and Job (q.v.) and 
Jonah (q.v.) and Aaron (q.v.) and Solomon 
(q.v.), and as we granted David (q.v.) the 
Psalms” (q.v.; Q 4:163); “Say, we believe in 
God and what has been sent down to us 
and in what was sent down to Abraham, 
and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the 
tribes, and in what Moses (q.v.) and Jesus 
were given, and in what the prophets were 
given by their lord (q.v.) — we make no 
distinction between any of them — and to 
him do we submit”(Q 2:136). The term that 
binds together these diverse manifestations 
of revelation is Avtab (pl. kutub), “scripture”: 
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“O you who believe, believe in God and his 
messenger and the Avtab that he has sent 
down to his messenger, and the fztab that 
he sent down before. Whoever disbelieves 
in God and his angels (see ANGEL) and his 
kutub and his messengers and the last day 
has already gone far astray” (q.v.; Q 4:136; 
see also ERROR). 

The Qur'an sees itself as confirming 
(musaddiq) the previous revelations (Q 2:41, 
89, 91, 97, 1015 3:3, 39, 81; 4:47; 5:48; 6:92; 
10:37; 12:111; 35:31; 46:12, 30) in the same 
way as Jesus came to confirm the Torah 
(q.v.5 Q 3:50; 5:46; 61:6). This raises a dif- 
ficulty for the notion of verbal inspiration 
since the actual text of the Qur’an is not 
identical to those of the other extant scrip- 
tures (see also GOSPEL; SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QUR'AN). 


Wahy 
The term wahy occurs in Arabic before the 
rise of Islam (see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND 
THE QUR'AN). In pre-Islamic poetry (see 
POETRY AND POETS) the word is occasion- 
ally used to refer to writing or scriptures 
(usually with the connotation of the in- 
distinctness of age and foreignness) but 
more often to describe the message that 
can be discerned from the traces of an 
abandoned campsite or the ruins of a hab- 
itation (for example, the beginning of 
Labid’s Mu ‘allaqa: kama damina |-wahyu 
silamuha, “as though its rocks contained the 
message”). Still other uses by the same 
poets show that the term wahy is equally 
applicable to communication by sound or 
gesture. For example, one of the odes of 
‘Alqama uses the verbal form yihi to de- 
scribe the “speech” of a male ostrich to his 
nestlings: “He communicates (yihi) with 
them in squeaking and clacking sounds, 
just as the Greeks in their castles speak to 
each other in an incomprehensible lan- 
guage” (Ahlwardt, Dwans, 112, v 26). In the 
poems of the Hudhayl tribe the noun wahy 
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refers to thunder, and the cognate verb 
awhda is used for the screeching of an eagle 
(Lewin, Vocabulary, 465; for more examples 
see Izutsu, God, 159-60). 

Some western scholars have often wanted 
to see in the term wahy a connection with 
writing (for example Goldziher, ms, ii, 7 
and Néldeke, Gg, 1, 1; see ORALITY AND 
WRITING IN ARABIA). The evidence, how- 
ever, is far from convincing. Indeed, as will 
be seen, Muslim tradition has overwhelm- 
ingly described the phenomenon of revela- 
tion as auditory (even though sometimes 
accompanied by visions, for example, in 
the Qur'an itself: Q 53:4-18; see ORALITY; 
vIsIONs) and very often lacking verbal clar- 
ity. Furthermore, the poets’ usage of wahy 
emphasized indistinctness rather than clar- 
ity appropriate to a text that declares itself 
to be in the clear language of the Arabs 
(q.v.; isan ‘arab mubin, Q 16:103; 26:195; see 
also ARABIG LANGUAGE). 

In the Qur'an itself, while wahy is clearly 
marked as a religious term, three instances 
of its use remind us that it has a non- 
religious basis and is not solely a divine 
activity: Zechariah (q.v.) after being struck 
dumb gestured (awhda) to his companions 
that they should give praise (q.v.) to God 
(Q 19:11; see also Q 3:41, where it is said 
that Zechariah was only able to commu- 
nicate ramzan, “using signs”); and twice the 
same verb is used to describe the commu- 
nication that takes place among the de- 
mons (shayatin, Q 6:112, 121; see DEVIL; 
Junn). When the verb is used of divine 
activity, it most often refers to God’s com- 
munication with his messengers. Others 
with whom God communicates are Jesus’ 
disciples (Q 5:111; see APOSTLE), the angels 
(Q 8:12), Moses’ mother (Q 20:38; 28:7) 
Isaac and Jacob (Q 21:72-3) and Noah 
(Q 23:27). This verb is also used for God’s 
communication with the bee (Q 16:68), the 
heavens (Q 41:12; see HEAVEN AND SKY; 
ANIMAL LIFE) and the earth (q.v.; Q 99:5). 
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It should be noted that wahy, even when 
addressed to prophets and messengers, is 
not by any means confined to the revela- 
tion of a scriptural text. Out of the sev- 
enty-one occurrences of awhd, only three 
times each are kitab and quran the direct 
object (or the subject of a passive form). 
The verb awhd is often used without a di- 
rect object: a process of communication 
takes place but what is communicated is 
left unstated. At the same time, however, 
the communication is not devoid of con- 
tent. In many cases the end result is a 
concrete instruction to be followed, for 
example, in God’s direction of the pro- 
phetic career of Moses (Q 7:117, 160; 10:87; 
20:48; 20:77; 26:52, 63; see COMMAND- 
MENTS; BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). On 
other occasions it is doctrinal content (see 
CREED; THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN): “Say, 
‘Tam only human like you (see IMPEC- 
CABILITY). It is revealed (yiiha) to me that 
your God is only one God. And whoever 
there may be who looks forward to the en- 
counter with his lord, let him do good work 
(see GOOD DEEDS) and associate no one else 
with his lord in worship” (q.v.; Q 18:110; see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS). 

Izutsu (God, 180) and Jeffery (Quran, 
190-2) both suggest a development of the 
idea of wahy in the Quran, from an earlier 
usage suggesting a general inspiration to 
say or do something, towards a more tech- 
nical usage where the term applies very 
specifically to the verbatim revelation of 
scripture. There may be some truth to this, 
but it must also be noted that some of the 
non-scriptural uses occur in what are gen- 
erally agreed to be late Medinan siiras (for 
example Q 5:111; 8:12; see CHRONOLOGY 
AND THE QUR'AN). 

In the interpretation of wahy, Muslim 
tradition has guarded the distance between 
the divine and the human. There are, how- 


ever, some important indications in the text 
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of a more direct communication. In 

Q 4:164 it is emphatically stated that God 
spoke to Moses directly (wa-kallama llahu 
Misa takliman), though some commentators 
read the accusative Allaha, indicating 
rather that Moses spoke to God directly. 
Without mentioning the case of Moses, 

Q 42:51 outlines three exceptions to the 
general rule that God does not address 
people: “It is not granted to any mortal 
that God should address him (yukallimahu) 
except by wahy, or from behind a veil (q.v.), 
or that he send a messenger who reveals 
(yuhi) with his permission what he wills. 
Surely he is exalted, wise.” There seems a 
clear enough distinction between the first 
exception and the third: in one case the 
connection is more direct; in the other, 
God uses an intermediary. In both cases, 
however, there is revelatory communica- 
tion. The verse indicates that the Qur'an 
envisages a process of revelation that does 
not involve an angelic go-between. Perhaps 
the distinction between direct address 
(taklim) and the kind of communication 
that took place with the prophets may be 
found in pre-Islamic usage of the type 
already alluded to. A common thread of 
mysteriousness and indecipherability runs 
through those uses of wahy and awhd. 
Often a sense of distance, absence and 
antiquity are implied. Even when the com- 
munication is immediate, however, without 
an angelic intermediary, it is still incom- 
prehensible to the third-person observer. 
Recall the poet ‘Alqama’s clacking ostrich 
and incomprehensible Greeks. 

Wahy, then, does not seem to be the sim- 
ple and unambiguous direct address that 
Wansbrough takes it to be (Qs, 34-6), 
though he is surely right to insist on a 
measure of demystification (see POsT- 
ENLIGHTENMENT AGADEMIC STUDY OF THE 
QuR’AN). Nor does wahy have any necessary 
connection with written communication 


as many others have suggested. It indicates 
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a kind of communication that appears 
impenetrable and perhaps exotic to a third 
person observing it, yet remains full of 
meaning for the one receiving it. Given the 
range of its use, it seems possible, perhaps 
even preferable, to translate wahy simply as 
“communication,” understanding that it 


normally refers to divine communication. 


The experience of revelation: For the Prophet 
The Qur'an itself tells us little, if anything, 
about the experience of revelation. The 
exegetical and historical traditions, on the 
other hand, have dwelt on the subject in 
detail, expanding on various suggestive 
verses of the Qur'an to piece together a 
coherent account (see sIRA AND THE 
QuR’AN). The time leading up to the initial 
experience of revelation for Muhammad 
was, according to Muslim tradition, char- 
acterized by vivid dreams and portents 
(Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 151; Tabari, Ta vkh, 1, 
1143-6; id., History, vi, 63-7). When the rev- 
elation actually begins, one finds a certain 
vagueness in the tradition about whether 
the Prophet initially encounters God (as 
seems to be suggested by Q 5371-18; see also 
Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 150; trans. Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 104-5; Tabart, Tarkh, i, 1147; 
trans. Watt/McDonald, History, vi, 67-8, 
where it is said al-haqq, one of the names of 
God, came to him; see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES) or whether his dealings with 
the divine are always through the medium 
of Gabriel. The consensus of the tradition 
has it that the first words of the Qur’an to 
be revealed were the beginnings of siira 
96, when Gabriel came bringing a cloth on 
which was embroidered the text to be re- 
cited. Three times the messenger tells 
Muhammad to recite and he answers that 
he is unable, until finally Gabriel teaches 
him what to recite, and the words remain 
with him. 

The encounter was physically violent and 

terrifying to Muhammad. His reaction of 
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hiding in fear then gave rise to his being 
addressed by the revelatory voice in 

Q 74:1 f. (or perhaps Q 73:1 f.). According 
to some versions, Gabriel first identifies 
himself and announces Muhammad’s role 
as messenger before beginning the recita- 
tion. In others, it is not until later that the 
origin and meaning of this terrifying ex- 
perience is made clear (Tabart, 7a 72kh, i, 
1147-50; trans. Watt/McDonald, History, vi, 
67-72). Commentators distinguish three 
stages in the life of Muhammad: nubuwwa, 
risala and wahy — being a prophet, receiv- 
ing the commission as a messenger and 
beginning to receive the revelation he is to 
pass on. In almost all these accounts there 
is mention of the Prophet’s considering or 
even attempting suicide (q.v.), either be- 
cause he thinks he has become a poet or 

a madman (see INSANITY), or because 
after the initial encounters the revelations 
are discontinued (the so-called fatra) and 
he is tempted to think God has rejected 
him. 

The continuing revelations are also de- 
picted in the tradition as often being 
accompanied by physical effects: a loud 
ringing sound as of a bell or chain, sweat- 
ing, pain, fainting, lethargy or trance, turn- 
ing pale, turning red, becoming physically 
heavier — perhaps the result of a too lit- 
eral reading of gazwlan thaqilan, “a weighty 
word,” in Q 73:5 (for a listing of traditions 
referring to these phenomena, see Wen- 
sinck/Rippin, Wahy, 55). It is said in some 
traditions that the shekhinah (q.v.; sakina) 
descends upon him in these moments 
(Fahd, Kahin, 889). 

The Quran itself refers to wahy as 
sometimes being accompanied by visions. 
The experience is portrayed as a kind of 
teaching: 


It is nothing other than a revelation (wahy) 
that is revealed (ywha) 
One of mighty powers has taught him 
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one who is vigorous; and he grew clear to 
view 

when he was on the highest horizon 

(Q 53:4-7; see also Q 81:23-4). 


According to al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111), one 
of the differences between the inspiration 
(wham) brought by an angel to a mystic (see 
SAINT; SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN) and the 
revelation brought to a prophet is that the 
prophet actually sees the angel (van Ess, 
TG, 1v, 621). Al-Bukhart (d. 256/870; Sahih, 
il, 391-2, Avtab Fada il al-Qur an, bab 1), how- 
ever, records a tradition to the effect that 
the angel was also visible on one occasion 
to Umm Salama, even if Gabriel was not 
visible to Khadija (q.v.; Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 154; 
see also WIVES OF THE PROPHET). 


The experience of revelation: For the people 
Apart from the physical effects listed above 
that the people observed when the Prophet 
received revelation, there are three im- 
portant elements to be noted about the 
people’s experience of revelation. 

In the first place, the revelation is respon- 
sive to the situation in which people find 
themselves. It does not present itself as a 
prefabricated text related only in the most 
general way to the present moment. It is 
experienced as a living voice, ever on the 
point of intervening in order to resolve 
disputes, to clarify issues, to call to faith 
and to command action. The recurrent 
pattern “They say x; Say to them y” rep- 
resents this interactive aspect of the revela- 
tion (see for example Q 32119, 154; 56:47-93 
64:7; 67:25-6). The position of the inter- 
locutors is stated (“they say ...”), followed 
by the response God wishes the Prophet to 
deliver (often preceded by the command 
qul, “Say! ...”). Some Companion hadith 
(see COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET; 
HADITH AND THE QURAN) indicate that it 
was not uncommon for a qur’anic verse to 


be revealed in the middle of a dispute 
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among them or in the Prophet’s family 
(see, for example, Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 735-6; see 
FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; PEOPLE OF THE 
HOUSE). 

The second aspect of the hearers’ experi- 
ence is that the words are authoritative. 
The authority (q.v.) of the Prophet rests on 
the authority of the word he speaks (see 
SPEECH). Although there are, in the pro- 
phetic biography (stra), accounts of mir- 
acles (q.v.) performed by Muhammad, the 
Muslim community has had an ambivalent 
attitude toward them. They are often seen 
as either unfounded reports or, if true, ex- 
traneous to the essence of his prophecy. 
The encounter with the revelation elicits 
faith not because the authority of the 
Prophet has already been established by 
some other means, but because of the 
power of the word itself. The attesting mir- 
acle of the Prophet is understood to be 
nothing other than the Qur’an (see 
INIMITABILITY; NAMES OF THE QUR'AN). 

One facet of the word’s power, and the 
third important aspect of the hearers’ ex- 
perience, was its aesthetic force, its sheer 
beauty. The inimitability (1jaz) of the 
Quran has not only an important apolo- 
getic role in the Islamic tradition but it sig- 
nals, as Navid Kermani (Revelation, 223-4; 
cf. id., Gott ist schén) has pointed out, an 
essential aspect of the Muslim experience 
of revelation, in the beginning and even 
now. The sensual nature of this aesthetic 
dimension is often undervalued because of 
the more intellectual approach taken to it 
in apologetics (see RHETORIC AND THE 
QUR’AN; FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QUR’AN; LITERARY STRUCTURES OF 
THE QUR’AN; NARRATIVES). It remains, 
however, an ambiguous element. ‘The 
Qur’an’s repeated insistence (e.g. Q 15:6-7; 
21:5; 26:224; 36:69; 37:36; 44:14; 52:29, 30; 
68:2, 51; 69:41, 42; 81:22) that the Prophet 
is neither a possessed poet nor a diviner 


(see DIVINATION; FORETELLING; SOOTH- 
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SAYERS) — as well as the Stra’s reference to 
his considering suicide because he thought 
he might have become such — indicates 
that the impression made on the hearers 
was plausibly comparable to that made 

by a poet or soothsayer possessed by a 
spirit. 

Yet it is primarily the source of the 
words, and only to a much lesser extent 
their literary style (see LANGUAGE AND 
STYLE OF THE QURAN), that makes the dif- 
ference between the poet, the soothsayer 
and the prophet. All are, in a certain sense, 
visionaries, conveying knowledge of the 
unseen world (al-ghayb). Indeed, Ibn Khal- 
din (d. 780/1379) posits a continuum in the 
preparedness of human beings to receive 
heavenly perceptions; the prophets are 
merely at the highest grade in this respect, 
but soothsayers, too, receive some genuine 
though incomplete spiritual perception 
(Ibn Khaldiin-Rosenthal, i, 207-8). Yet the 
source for the soothsayer is the shayatin or 
the jinn, while the source for the prophet’s 
knowledge is God. The poets and those 
who dismiss the Qur’an as being no more 
than poetry, soothsaying or invention (see 
LIE) are challenged repeatedly (Q 2:23; 
10:38; 11:13; 17:88; 52:34 ) to bring some- 
thing equal to it (see PROVOCATION). The 
challenge is predominantly interpreted by 
the tradition in aesthetic terms: there can 
be no text more eloquent and more beauti- 
ful than the Qur'an (see LITERATURE AND 


THE QURAN). 


The process of revelation: tanzil 
The process of revelation is most com- 
monly characterized by the spatial meta- 
phor of “coming down, sending 
down” — derivatives of the verbal root 
n-z-l. The causative verb forms nazzala 
(sixty-three finite verbal occurrences, fif- 
teen uses of the masdar, and two of the par- 
ticiple) and anzala (188 finite verbal 
occurrences, no uses of the masdar, and 
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seven of the participle) are generally con- 
sidered to be similar in meaning, “to send 
down.” Although by far the majority of 
uses of verbs from the root n-z-/ deal with 
revelation, there are other objects as well: 
e.g. mountains (Q 24:43), various kinds of 
rain (Q 30:49; 31:34; 42:28), manna and 
quails (Q 2:57; 7:160; 20:80), armies 

(Q 9:26), and al-furqan (Q 2:1853 3:45 25:15 
see PROOF; CRITERION) the meaning of 
which seems to bear elements of salvation 
(q.v.) as well as revelation. 

In one sense, the notion of sending down 
itself could be said to be theologically neu- 
tral since it is merely spatial. This spatiality 
implies, however, the theological premise 
of a two-tiered universe in which the initia- 
tive is always in the upper (divine, celestial) 
tier. Furthermore, the verbal noun tanzil 
standing by itself (e.g. Q 36:5; 41:2, 42; 
56:80; 69:43) is only used to refer to revela- 
tion. The activity of sending down is ex- 
clusively divine. Humans or angels may 
bring (ata bi-) or recount (gassa) the word of 
God but only God can send it down. 

Although the direction of communica- 
tion is always downward, tradition has also 
sought in its development of the story of 
Muhammad’s ascent to heaven (see 
ASCENSION) to establish a special prophetic 
access in the opposite direction. In addi- 
tion, the first revelations are portrayed as 
taking place in a cave on Mount Hira’ to 
which the Prophet had ascended — in 
Islamic tradition, no less than in the Jewish 
and Christian traditions (see JEws AND 
JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), 
the mountaintop enjoys a privileged prox- 
imity to heaven. 

The mode of sending down scripture is 
made clear repeatedly. It is oral, in the 
form of a recitation (quranan); the idea of 
sending something down in writing is re- 
jected as unlikely to prove convincing 
(Q 6:7; 4:153). What is sent down is in the 


vernacular (‘arabi, Q 12:2; 16:103; 207113; 


~ 
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39:28; 41:3, 443 42°73 43:3; See DIALECTS), 


rather than in a foreign or sacral language 
(ajami, Q 16:103; 41:44; but see FOREIGN 
VOCABULARY). God never sends a mes- 
senger except to speak in the language of 
the people he is addressing (Q 14:4). The 
sending down comes gradually (mufarragqan, 
Q 17:106) or, as the commentators say, 
munayaman, or najiman (Suyiitt, Ligan, 1, 
116-9: naw‘ 16, Ft kayfiyyat inzalihi, masala 1); 
it comes in response to situations 

(Q 25:33), rather than as a single, com- 
pleted pronouncement (jumlatan wahi- 
datan, Q 25:32). 

The difficulty presented by the fact that 
the Qur’an was not revealed all at once in 
an already fixed form is answered in the 
tradition by patching together, in varying 
ways, isolated parts of the text in order to 
outline a coherent schema that could rec- 
oncile a preexistent canon with what was 
clearly an ad rem mode of revelation (see 
COLLECTION OF THE QUR’AN; GODIGES OF 
THE QuR’AN). The Qur'an is presented as 
already complete in the realm of eternity; 
the text is preserved on a heavenly tablet 
(Q 85:22; see HEAVENLY BOOK; PRESERVED 
TABLET), from which it is sent down whole 
to “noble scribes” (safara kiram, Q 80:15-6) 
or to the “abode of glory” (bayt al-tzza, an 
idea attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas by, among 
others, Suyatt, Ligan, 1, 116-9: naw‘ 16, 
mas ala 1) in the lowest heaven, then trans- 
mitted to Gabriel, who in turn parcels it 
out to Muhammad according to the situ- 
ation in which he finds himself (see 
OCCASIONS OF REVELATION). 

The Islamic tradition, in developing its 
ever more elaborate “topology” of revela- 
tion, is certainly careful to maintain the 
distance between God and humanity 
(see ANTHROPOMORPHISM). Nevertheless, 
even if the divine essence remains inac- 
cessible, a genuine unveiling of God’s 
knowledge and manifestation of God’s 
will does take place. 
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The “occasions” of revelation 


The apparently one-directional nature of 
tanzil is qualified in the exegetical tradition 
by the notion that each part of the Qur'an 
was revealed in a particular context in re- 
sponse to a particular situation. This par- 
ticularity and contextuality is evident in 
many parts of the text itself. The term 
used is sabab (pl. asbab), which carries an 
idea of causality that is somewhat veiled by 
the usual translation “occasion.” Al-Suyiiti 
(d. g11/1505; Ligan, i, 82-98: naw‘ 9, Ma rifat 
sabab al-nuzil) quotes Ibn Taymiyya 

(d. 728/1328): “Knowing the reason for the 
sending down helps in the understanding 
of the verse. For knowledge of the cause 
(sabab) yields knowledge of the effect 
(musabbab).” 

Because they offer a coherent historical 
context for individual verses or pericopes 
and because, taken together, they create a 
narrative structure for the Quran, the 
asbab al-nuzul are among the principal tra- 
ditional tools of interpretation (see TRA- 
DITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QURANIC 
stuDy). The importance of the asbab for 
exegesis is the recognition of the respon- 
sive nature of the revelation that we have 
already observed. ‘The commentators can, 
of course, maintain that it is not the verse 
itself that is occasioned or caused but 
rather the sending down of that verse, 
which itself remains preexistent (see 
ETERNITY; CREATEDNESS OF THE QUR'AN). 
Even so, they are still implicitly recognizing 
that the process of revelation is a divine 
response elicited by human word and 
action. 

The importance of this dynamic aspect 
of qur’anic revelation is not to be under- 
estimated. It is an essential counterbalance 
to an approach that privileges the idea of 
an impassive, static pronouncement fixed 
from all eternity. The God who speaks in 
the Qur'an is also described many times as 
bast, samt and ‘alim — one who sees and 
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hears and therefore knows the present situ- 
ation he is addressing (see SEEING AND 
HEARING). 


The role of Gabriel 

The Muslim tradition has tended to em- 
phasize those parts of the Qur’an that sug- 
gest that revelation is mediated through 
Gabriel. The Qur'an itself does not call 
Gabriel an angel, though in the tradition 
there seems to be a conflation of God’s 
spirit (q.v.), the angels and Gabriel. It is 
explicitly stated in Q 2:97 that it is Gabriel 
( Jibril) who, by God’s leave, brings the rev- 
elation down upon Muhammad’s heart 
(q.v.). In an earlier Meccan siira (Q 53:1-18), 
however, the most straightforward reading 
indicates a vision of God (see FACE OF 
cop). Muhammad is described in Q 53:10 
as the slave (‘abd; see SERVANT) of the one 
he sees — a word that could hardly be ap- 
plied to his relationship with Gabriel: “He 
revealed to his slave what he revealed.” 

The biographical tradition, too, shifts 
between involving Gabriel and speaking as 
though the revelation were direct. We 
might deduce from this that the angel plays 
what we could call the role of a theological 
safeguard. If the Prophet has dealings only 
with Gabriel and not with God directly, the 
absolute transcendence and immateriality 
of God is safeguarded. Once the point is 
made, and the theological caveat entered, 
however, there is little real need to con- 
centrate further on the angel. One finds a 
similar phenomenon with the role of God’s 
messengers in the Hebrew Bible, for ex- 
ample in the accounts of Moses and the 
burning bush (Exod 3:2-4:17); of Hagar and 
Ishmael (Gen 16:7-14; 21:17-9); of Abraham 
and his guests (Gen 18-19); of Abraham’s 
binding of Isaac (Gen 22:11-2); of Jacob 
(Gen 31:11-3; 32:24-30); and of Balaam 
(Num 22-4). 

Yet, even though the angel can be un- 
derstood as in some way bridging the 
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ontological gap between the divine and the 
human, as Ibn Khaldiin pointed out, there 
is still a gap between the angelic and the 
human. The prophet must leave his own 
state and enter the state of the angels, the 
highest level of spiritual existence (Ibn 
Khaldin-Rosenthal, i, 208). This explains 
the difficulty prophets experience in the 
moment of revelation (ibid., 1, 201). Ibn 
Khaldiin’s analysis of the phenomenon of 
prophetic perception reflects the ambiguity 
of the angelic role. He leaves unresolved 
the issue of whether angelic agency is nec- 
essary to prophecy or whether, when 
prophets enter the angelic realm, they are 
just as able as the angels to understand the 
speech of God. He speaks of it as the 
realm of direct perception (ibid., ii, 423-4). 
Al-Samarqandi (d. 375/985) is reported as 
saying that there are three opinions about 
the role of Gabriel in the revelation of the 
Quran: (1) that he brought both word and 
meaning (al-lafz wa-l-ma‘na), having memo- 
rized the wording from the Preserved 
Tablet (q.v.; Q 85:22); (2) that Gabriel 
brought the meanings (ma @ni) and the 
Prophet expressed (‘abbara) them in Arabic; 
(3) that it was Gabriel who expressed the 
message in Arabic — that is how it is re- 
cited in heaven — then later brought it in 
that form to the Prophet (Zarkashi, Burhan, 
1, 228-32: naw‘ 12, Fi kayfiyyat inzaliht). Some 
authors would distinguish the second form 
as being characteristic of the revelation of 
the sunna (q.v.) rather than the Qur'an, 
since the sunna is sometimes thought of 
as revealed. Whether or not that is ac- 
cepted, the role of Gabriel has some con- 
siderable bearing on the question of verbal 


inspiration. 


Verbal inspiration 
The verbal inspiration of the Qur’an is 
accepted as virtually axiomatic by the 
greater part of the Islamic tradition, 
though the doctrine is recognized even 
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within that tradition as not being without 
its difficulties. The Qur'an itself offers no 
simple answer to the question of the pre- 
cise relationship between its text and the 
eternal word of God (q.v.), although some 
verses have been taken to argue for their 
being identical. Several times the scripture 
is announced as a revelation (tanzil) or a 
revelation of the scripture (tanzil al-kitab) 
from God under various of the divine 
names (e.g. Q 17:106; 20:45 26:192; 32:2; 
39:13 40:23 41:2, 42; 45:2; 46:2; 56:80; 69:43; 
76:23). In Q 9:6 the Prophet is told to give 
refuge to any idolater who asks for it “so 
that he might hear the speech of God 
(kalam Allah).” Since there is no qualifica- 
tion of this, it seemed to many commenta- 
tors to offer proof that the Qur’an is 
simply equivalent to God’s speech. Further 
support is sought in Q 75:16-8, in which the 
Prophet is told not to rush ahead of the 
recitation but to follow it precisely as God 
recites it. 

The reservations about verbal inspiration 
were based on several factors. There was in 
the first place the widespread, though not 
universal, hesitancy about anthropomor- 
phism or anything that blurs the distinction 
between the divine and the created realms. 
For God to have produced the actual word- 
ing of the scripture would involve him in 
the use of human language with its sounds, 
script and grammar, all of which are 
clearly created (see ARABIC SCRIPT; 
GRAMMAR AND THE QUR’AN; ORTHO- 
GRAPHY). Secondly, in the religiously 
plural context in which the Muslim com- 
munity lived (see RELIGIOUS PLURALISM 
AND THE QUR'AN; GOMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QURAN), it had to be rec- 
ognized that the other scriptures are not 
textually identical to the Qur'an, even 
though in principle the import of the mes- 
sage should be identical. This led to such 
distinctions as that made by Ibn Kullab 
(d. 241/855?) between gira’a — the recited 
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wording, which is a material human 

action — and magrii’ — what is recited, i.e. 
what God intends to convey by it (van Ess, 
TG, IV, 615-6; see RECITATION OF THE 
QuR’AN). Furthermore, it could not be 
ignored that there were at least seven rec- 
ognized readings of the Qur’an (q.v.) and 
strong opposition to the idea of canonizing 
any one of them absolutely. If only the 
unpointed consonants (rasm) were canon- 
ized, the way remained open to multiple 
pronunciations, and therefore multiple ver- 
sions, based upon it. 

For the Mu'tazilis (q.v.), what we have on 
earth is never the word of God itself but 
rather an account or report (hkaya) of 
what God said, a kind of indirect speech. 
The speech of God is created in a physical 
substrate — for example, the burning bush 
associated with Moses (cf. Q 28:30). Even in 
Gabriel it is created. Ibn Kullab preferred 
the term ‘%ara to the suspect notion of 
hikaya, but in the final analysis there was 
little difference between his and the 
Mu'tazili position on this point. Van Ess 
(TG, iv, 622) notes that even the custom of 
quoting the Quran with the introductory 
words qala llahu, “God says,” was not al- 
ways allowed to pass unchallenged for its 
presumption of identity between the words 
of the Qur'an and the word of God. 

It should be noted that the belief in the 
verbal inspiration of the Qur’an does not 
necessarily entail a belief in its uncreated 
nature, as the Mu'tazilis seemed to fear. It 
is possible for God to determine the precise 
wording of the Qur'an even while knowing 
the inability of human language fully to 
express and convey divine thought. 


The complexity of the understanding of revelation 
in the tradition 
It is beyond the scope of this article to 
deal systematically with the doctrines of 
revelation that developed in the Islamic 


community over the centuries. Some com- 
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ments, however, are in order. The discus- 
sions of revelation by theologians, 
commentators and philosophers seem 
often to conflict (see PHILOSOPHY AND 

THE QUR'AN; EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). Things become 
clearer, perhaps, if one sees that the discus- 
sion has tried to balance a series of ten- 
sions. Since the divine is so often defined in 
negative terms and often through the nega- 
tion of any similarity to the human, it 
should not be surprising that theologies of 
revelation are full of paradox and tension. 
As Izutsu (God, 153-4) put it, the Qur'an, 
being God’s speech, is divine but it is also 
speech; it therefore conforms to the models 
and limitations of all speech. 

The tradition wants to assert the imme- 
diacy of the revelation to the God who 
speaks, an immediacy on which it depends 
for its reliability. At the same time it rec- 
ognizes the mediation required logically 
and theologically by the absolute ontologi- 
cal distance between God and creation, 
and even the relative distance between the 
human and the angelic. 

Through the use of asbab al-nuzil the tra- 
dition focuses on the concrete historicity of 
the text in its interactions with the Prophet 
and his hearers. At the same time it argues 
for its pre-existent, timeless nature. 

The text has a very obvious cultural and 
linguistic particularity and the tradition 
stresses this in its attachment to and cel- 
ebration of the Arabic of the Qur'an. At 
the same time it insists on its universal 
appeal and applicability. 

The tradition carefully observes the 
delimited extent and content of the 
qur’anic text. At the same time, it asserts 
the unlimited scope and import of the 
revelation. 

Certain key terms for the understanding 
and interpretation of the Qur’an have spa- 
tial and temporal significance (the heavenly 
Preserved Tablet, sending down, abroga- 
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tion [q.v.], forgetting or causing to forget; 
see also SATANIC VERSES). At the same 
time, the tradition is aware of the prob- 
lematic nature of attributing spatial and 
temporal characteristics to God. 

The tradition maintains the uniqueness 
of the Qur'an. Yet, on the other hand, it 
asserts the Qur’an’s commonality with the 
earlier revealed scriptures. 

The Quran itself and the tradition assert 
the inprinciple identity of the message to 
that of the earlier scriptures. At the same 
time, it is aware that in fact there is a 
divergence among them (see FORGERY; 
CORRUPTION; POLEMIG AND POLEMIGAL 
LANGUAGE; APOLOGETICS). 

The Muslim tradition insists strongly that 
the Qur'an is the sole revealed scripture to 
have been faithfully recorded and pre- 
served in its original form. At the same 
time, the fact that only the unpointed con- 
sonantal text (rasm) is canonized means 
that in effect the canon is kept open by the 
many possible pronunciations (la/z) based 
on the same ductus — some of them doc- 
trinally significant (e.g. Q 2:106). 

These tensions are a necessary factor in 
any theory of revelation because it must 
account at the same time for the divine 
and human aspects of the phenomenon. 
Although Islamic tradition has not suc- 
ceeded in developing a single coherent 
theology of revelation, the idea remains 
central to the religion. God’s constancy in 
revelation shows his engagement with the 
world, the ceaseless activity of addressing 
the human situation and providing for hu- 


man need. 
Daniel A. Madigan 
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Revenge see VENGEANCE 


Revision and Alteration 


The idea and the charge that the text of 
the Qur’an (and the Bible) underwent 
changes and emendations over time. 
According to traditional Muslim accounts, 
the revelations that make up the Qur'an 
were originally collected together by the 
second caliph (q.v.) ‘Umar (d. 23/644), 
under the editorship of Zayd b. Thabit, 
approximately twenty-five years after 
Muhammad’s death (see COLLECTION OF 
THE QUR’AN). ‘Umar died before the task 
was completed, however, and the collected 


sheets were transferred to his daughter 
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Hafsa (q.v.) for safekeeping (see also WIVES 
OF THE PROPHET). Around 30/650, “Uth- 
man (q.v.) later the third caliph (d. 35/655), 
drew from this collection when he rein- 
stated the editorial commission started by 
‘Umar, established the Medinan recension 
of the materials as the qur’anic canon and 
burned all other versions then circulating 
(see CODICES OF THE QUR’AN). Traditional 
Islam understands this ‘Uthmanic codex, 
as it is called, to be both the version most 
closely resembling Muhammad’s revela- 
tions and the very same version still in use 
today. Bell notes that the religious authori- 
ties, largely not positively disposed toward 
“‘Uthman, never accuse him of having 
altered the Qur’an in any form. Similarly, 
history does not record any substantial dis- 
agreements over the text (see TEXTUAL 
GRITIGISM OF THE QURAN; UNITY OF THE 
TEXT OF THE QURAN). 

This does not mean, however, that 
Islamic tradition rejected absolutely the 
idea of the alteration of God’s word (see 
WORD OF Gop). Traditional Sunni Islam 
recognizes at least three forms of such revi- 
sion. The Qur'an itself (Q 13:39; 87:6-7, 
etc.) speaks of God as editor, causing 
Muhammad to forget some revelations or 
even deleting verses from the Qur’an (see 
also SATANIG VERSES; IMPECGABILITY). 
Additional divine revision comes in the 
form of the doctrine of nastkh wa-mansukh, 
“abrogating and abrogated” (see ABROGA- 
TION). According to this principle, the 
Quran altered and revised itself in the 
midst of being revealed; later qur’anic 
rulings that appear to contradict earlier 
statements are, in fact, replacing them, 
terminating the earlier statements in favor 
of new decrees (for example, Q 4:11 
abrogates Q 2:180, Q 24:2 replaces 4:15-6). 
Some maintain that Muhammad acted as 
the Qur’an’s editor as well. According to 
this tradition, once a year Muhammad 
met with the angel Gabriel (q.v.; Jibril) to 
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order, fix and collate the revealed materials 
coming through him (Suyatt, /égan, 1, 216). 
In the process, some parts of the revelation 
were left out of the final compilation, 
though these continued to hold authorita- 
tive status. Indeed, a number of hadith 
refer to such omitted verses (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN). One such hadith con- 
cerns the famous “stoning (q.v.) verse,” an 
omitted verse which declares that male and 
female adulterers are to be stoned, a pun- 
ishment that contradicts the lashing (see 
FLOGGING) prescribed in the written rev- 
elation in Q 24:2 (Bayhaqt, Sunan, viii, 210; 
see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; ADULTERY 
AND FORNICATION). In line with this view 
of prophet as editor, Berque suggests that 
the original command to Muhammad, 
igra’, may have been a command to 
assemble/compile the revealed messages, 
rather than to read/recite them, as tra- 
ditionally understood (see ORALITY; 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA; 
ILLITERACY; REVELATION AND INSPIRA- 
TION). By ‘Uthman’s time, dialectical oddi- 
ties had crept into the Qur’an’s language, 
and a third form of revision took place 
when ‘Uthman edited these out in favor 

of a pure Qurashi Arabic (see ARABIC 
LANGUAGE; DIALECTS). 

Some modern scholars have disagreed 
with this traditional (Sunni) scenario, 
maintaining that in addition to the sup- 
posed early divine and prophetic revisions, 
later “regular” human hands also played a 
part in manipulating the content of the 
revelations. Watt sees evidence of this in 
the verses’ hidden rhyme schemes, point- 
ing out examples of phrases added in 
order to give passages the correct asso- 
nance and cases in which the rhyme of the 
stra changes (see RHYMED PROSE). Watt 
also lists a host of irregularities and un- 
evenness of style in certain sections of the 
Qur'an that testify to later human altera- 
tion and revision (see LANGUAGE AND 
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STYLE OF THE QUR’AN). He cites changes in 
subject matter as further evidence of 
quranic emendation. Weil similarly claims 
that a number of pericopes (such as the 
“night journey” verse, Q 17:1; See ASCEN- 
ston) were added to the Quran by later 
hands for a variety of political and reli- 
gious reasons and were not part of the 
original revelations. Furthermore, Jeffery 
maintains that the differences in pronun- 
ciation and in words in the assorted ca- 
nonical qira’a readings (see READINGS OF 
THE QUR'AN) can likewise be seen as altera- 
tions, remnants of the various versions 
destroyed by “Uthman. He notes, however, 
that these variants later came to be seen 
by normative Islam as little more than 
acceptable curiosities (see also MUSHAF). 
The question of the Qur’an’s alteration 
and revision takes on a different meaning 
and significance in the Imami ShiT context 
(see SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN). In the 
Imami view, the canonical version of the 
Qur'an contains words, verses and even 
whole siras that have been added, omitted 
or changed from the true version (origin- 
ally in ‘Ali’s possession; see “ALI B. ABI 
TALIB) in order to fit Sunni purposes (see 
POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN; THEOLOGY AND 
THE QuR’AN). Through “falsification” 
(tahrif) and “alteration” (tabdil), claim the 
Imamis, the Sunnis omitted verses from 
Strat al-Nar (Q 24, “Light”; in the 
‘Uthmanic text, this stira contains 64. 
verses, while, according to the Imamis, it 
should have more than 100 verses; Imamis 
also claim that the Sunnis omitted or sup- 
pressed Strat al-Nirayn, “The Two 
Lights”; cf. Ar. text and trans. in Noéldeke, 
GQ, ll, 102-7) as well as other passages that 
testify to ‘Ali’s distinct role as Muham- 
mad’s spiritual and political heir. Kohlberg, 
citing von Grunebaum, points out that the 
Shris never could ultimately agree on the 
details of the alleged ‘“Uthmanic distortion 
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of the Qur’an’s content. Eliash, on the 
other hand, maintains that the Imamis 
never questioned the accuracy of the text’s 
content but only the ordering of the mate- 
rial. According to Kohlberg, however, the 
original accusation was of content cor- 
ruption; only as the Imamis began to 
accept the Sunni notion of the text’s per- 
fection (29az al-Qur’an; see INIMITABILITY), 
did the charge slowly evolve into the lesser 
criticism of order. The belief in the 
Qur’an’s integrity remains the conviction 
of the overwhelming majority of modern 
Imamis, although echoes of the early 
dissent do surface from time to time 
(Kohlberg notes the recent Husayn b. 
Muhammad Taqi l-Nari |-Tabarst 

[d. 1320/1905], for example). 

Kharijis (q.v.), too, have accused the 
Sunnis of content manipulation. Many 
found Strat Yusuf (Q 12, “Joseph”) prob- 
lematic because of its erotic and hence 
inappropriate overtones. The entire chap- 
ter, they claim, does not belong in the 
Quran and, they charge, was likely added 
later by human hands. 

Perhaps the most famous accusation of 
textual alteration and revision, however, 
concerns not the qur’anic text but the 
Bible. This charge appears in the Quran 
itself (see CORRUPTION; FORGERY; 
POLEMIC AND POLEMIGAL LANGUAGE). 
According to the Qur'an, although the 
Torah (q.v.) and the Gospels (q.v.) are gen- 
uine divine revelations, deriving from the 
very same source as the Qur'an, the Jews 
and the Christians tampered with their 
texts by engaging in both éahrif and tabdil 
(see Q 2:42, 59, 75-93 3:71, 785 4:46; 5:13, 415 
6:91; 7:162, among others; see JEWS AND 
JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). 
This claim explains why Muhammad does 
not appear in either the Hebrew Bible or 
New Testament, despite the Muslim claim 


that his arrival and mission had originally 
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been predicted there (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). Jewish and Christian al- 
teration of the biblical text also solves the 
riddle of why, if all three scriptures derived 
from the same divine source, the qur’anic 
versions of accounts often contradict those 
of the Bible (see NARRATIVES; SCRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR'AN). The Muslim charge of 
biblical alteration eventually coalesced into 
two forms, tahrif al-nass, “distortion of 
text,” and tahrif al-ma ‘ani, “(deliberate or 
non-deliberate) false interpretation.” Most 
Muslim writers on the topic accused the 
Jews (and Christians) mainly of the lesser 
offense of intentional problematic mis- 
interpretation. Nonetheless, a frequent 
charge against the veracity of the Torah 
claimed that it had been burned and sub- 
sequently rewritten (inaccurately) by the 
prophet Ezra (q.v.; ‘Uzayr). This more seri- 
ous allegation of tahrif al-nass forms the 
basis for one of the most famous and sys- 
tematic polemics against the Bible, that of 
the Spanish Zahiri theologian Ibn Hazm 
(d. 456/1064). In his detailed [ghar tabdil 
al-yahid wa-l-nasara lil-tawrat wa-l-injil, 
“Exposure of the alterations by the Jews 
and Christians to the Torah and Gospel” 
(preserved in his larger Milal), Ibn Hazm 
presents case after case in which he claims 
that the biblical text must have been in- 
tentionally altered and falsified by the Jews 
and Christians. As described by Lazarus- 
Yafeh, Ibn Hazm bases his claims on what 
he considers to be chronological and geo- 
graphic inaccuracies, theological impos- 
sibilities and preposterous prophetic 
behavior, among other things (see MIRA- 
cLEs). Despite his insistence on the unreli- 
ability of the Bible and his rejection of 
using the Bible to prove the truth of a 
religion or prophet, Ibn Hazm nonethe- 
less insists that certain biblical passages 
testify to the truth of Muhammad and 

his prophecy. This dualistic attitude of 
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rejection of and simultaneous reliance 
upon the “altered” Bible appears 
throughout the Muslim literature on 
the topic. 


Shari Lowin 
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Reward and Punishment 


A return or recompense made to, or 
received by, a person or a group for some 
service or merit or for hardship endured; 
and its opposite, judicial chastisement 
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intended to make a person or a group suf- 
fer for an offence, whether as retribution or 
as caution against further transgression. 
Both terms together merge into a word like 
“requital.” 

A central theme in the Qur'an is the 
requital of human deeds by divine justice 
both on earth and in the world to come 
(see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE; JUDGMENT; 
ESCHATOLOGY; GOOD DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS). 
To those who believe and do good deeds 
(see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), God gives 
some reward on earth and a far greater 
reward in the hereafter (see PARADISE; 
BLESSING; GRACE). Unbelievers and evildo- 
ers can be punished on earth and have to 
undergo eternal chastisement in the here- 
after (see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; 
ETERNITY; HELL AND HELLFIRE). The 
ultimate separation of the two groups will 
take place on the day of judgment (see 
LAST JUDGMENT). According to hadith, 
unbelievers will also be punished in their 
graves (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN; 
DEATH AND THE DEAD). 


The relevant quranic terminology 
The term a “wage, pay, reward,” is 
frequently used in siiras of all periods. It 
sometimes refers to work or services 
rendered in everyday human contexts. 
Pharaoh’s (q.v.) sorcerers (see MAGIC) 
expect payment (Q 26:41); Moses (q.v.; 
Misa) was payed for being a shepherd 
(Q 28:25-7); wives and girl slaves are 
entitled to an ajr (Q 4:24-53 5:53 60:103 cf. 
33:50; See WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN; 
SLAVES AND SLAVERY); and divorced wives 
receive payment (pl. wir) for nursing the 
children of their former husbands (Q 65:6; 
see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; WET 
NURSING; LACTATION). A recurrent motif 
throughout the Meccan siiras (see GHRON- 
OLOGY AND THE QUR'AN) is that the 
Prophet does not ask a wage for conveying 
the message (e.g. Q 6:90; 38:86; 68:46; in 
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Q 23:72 with kharj and kharaj); that is to 
God’s account (e.g. Q 34:47). The same is 
true for the prophets of the past (e.g. 

Q 26:109; cf. 36:21; see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). In most places, and 
predominantly so in the Medinan siras, 
gy is the reward given by God for right- 
eous conduct (see VIRTUES AND VICES, 
COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). One 
may be rewarded in this world, as e.g, 
Joseph (q.v.; Yusuf) was (Q 12:56), but 
nearly always qjr refers to the reward 

in the world to come, i.e. in paradise. 
The word is never used in the sense of 
“punishment.” 

Thawab, mathiba and cognates occur nine- 
teen times in siiras of all periods, the basic 
meaning being “recompense, compensa- 
tion, requital.” Only twice are they used in 
a negative sense (Q 3:153; 83:36); in the 
other cases they are virtually synonymous 
with “reward.” They always refer to the 
recompense for human actions from God, 
either in this world or in the world to come 
(e.g. Q 31145, 148). Jaga’ means “compensa- 
tion, requital, satisfaction, payment.” With 
its cognates, it occurs frequently through- 
out the Qur'an. It refers to both reward 
and punishment on earth, but far more 
often in the life to come. In the later stiras 
the connotation of “punishment” is more 
dominant. Sometimes the word is embed- 
ded in the clausula phrase (see Neuwirth, 
Form, esp. p. 253): “That is how we rec- 
ompense the doers of good,” which occurs 
in the later Meccan stories about the 
prophets (Q 6:84; 12:22; 28:14; 37:105-31; 
see NARRATIVES) but had already been 
used in an early evocation of the day of 
judgment (Q 77:44; cf. also Q 5:85; 39:34) or 
in the often-repeated phrase: “... so that 
God may recompense them for the best of 
their deeds” (Q 9:121; 29:7; cf. 39:35). 

Among punishment terms in the Qur’an, 
‘adhab and cognates are by far the most 
frequent in all periods. ‘They mean “pain, 
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torment,” and more specifically “pain or 
torment inflicted by way of chastisement; 
punishment.” The flogging (q.v.) of adult- 
erers (see ADULTERY AND FORNICATION) is 
called ‘adhab (Q 24:2, 8) but otherwise this 
word mainly refers to the torment in hell. 
God ‘seizes’ the sinners with the torment 
(e.g. Q 23:64; 43:48; see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR), or the torment is personified: it 
“seizes” the sinners (Q 11:64; 16:113; 26:156, 
158, 189), as does the “cry” (see below 
under sayha); or torment “covers them from 
above them and from under their feet” 

(Q 29:55). In some 150 places, especially in 
the Medinan siras, the word is embedded 
in often-repeated clausula phrases, such as 
“For them is a painful punishment” (e.g. 

Q 5:36), or phrases ending with the words 
“a demeaning (or painful, or severe) 
punishment,” e.g. “he will have a painful 
punishment” (Q 2:178). About ‘adhab al-qabr, 
“the punishment in the grave,” see at the 
end of this article. 

Tqab is the verbal noun of ‘Ggaba, a verb 
which means “to do alternately” and “to 
punish for crime, sin, fault or offence.” It is 
absent from the earliest, and rare in the 
middle Meccan siras. Finite verb forms of 
the root “g-b occur six times in the Qur’an 
and always refer to human activities, 
meaning both “punishing” and “doing 
what induces punishment.” The frequently 
used “gab always refers to God’s punish- 
ment. In Medinan siras it occurs almost 
exclusively in concluding clausula phrases, 
which aim at underlining a command or 
interdiction, as e.g. “God is severe in pun- 
ishment” (Q 3:11). Unusually, in Q 5:98 this 
phrase does not occur at the end of the 
verse: “Know that God is severe in punish- 
ment and that God 1s all-forgiving.” Indeed 
God’s punishment is placed in contrast to 
his willingess to forgive (see FORGIVENESS) 
already in late Meccan verses (Q 6:165; 
7:167; 13:6; 40:3; 41:43). 

The term intiqgam, “revenge, to avenge 
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oneself, take revenge, to bear a grudge,” 
and cognates are used for the grudge that 
human beings bear against believers for 
the very fact that they are believers (Q 5:59; 
7:126; 85:8) and enjoy God’s blessing 

(Q 9:74). More frequently they are used to 
denote God’s punishment. From the sec- 
ond Meccan period onward, God presents 
himself as an avenger. He will take ven- 
geance on the evildoers, both here (Q 43:41) 
and in the life to come (Q 44:16), as he 

had done in the past, according to the 
punishment stories (q.v.; Q 7:136; 15:79; 
30:47; 43:25, 55). A few Meccan and 
Medinan verses end in the clausula phrase 
“God is mighty and vengeful” (Q 3:43 5:95; 
14:47; 39:37). Al-muntaqim, “the avenger,” is 
one of God’s “most beautiful names” (see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 

Additional terminology includes khizy, 
“shame, disgrace, ignominy.” From the 
second Meccan period onward, this word 
and its cognates are often bracketed with 
God’s punishment (e.g. Q 20:134). Disgrace 
in this world is terrible, but the torment in 
the hereafter is worse (Q 39:26). On the day 
of resurrection (q.v.), God will disgrace the 
evildoers (Q 16:27), as he had already done 
in the past, witness several punishment 
stories (e.g. Q 11:39; 41:16). The stay in hell 
is, among other things, an ignominy 
(Q 3:192; 9:63). In Q 5:33, where some 
heavy physical punishments are enumer- 
ated, it is not the pain that is emphasized, 
but the disgrace. Also the roots dh-l-l and 
k-b-t which denote “humiliation” express 
this aspect of the divine punishment (e.g. 
Q 10:26; 58:5), as well as the frequent col- 
location “a demeaning punishment” 
(‘adhab muhin; e.g. Q 2:90). Mathula, “exem- 
plary punishment,” occurs once in the plu- 
ral (al-mathulat) in a Medinan stra, where it 
refers to an unspecified past time (Q 13:6). 
Nakal and tankil have a similiar meaning. 
Punishments meted out to the Jews (see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHILDREN OF ISRAEL) 
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and to Pharaoh are presented as warnings 
and exhortations for the God-fearing 

(Q 2:66; 79:25; see FEAR; PIETY). In a law- 
giving Medinan verse nakdl is used for the 
cutting off of the hands of thieves (Q 5:38; 
see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; THEFT; 
LAW AND THE QUR'AN). 

Ryz, rys, rujz: yz is “abomination, filth, 
impurity” (see CLEANLINESS AND ABLU- 
TION; RITUAL PURITY; GONTAMINATION). 
In some punishment stories, however, it 
denotes a scourge which was sent from 
heaven (Q 2:59; 7:134-5, 162; 29:34; see 
HEAVEN AND Sky) and, in the phrase “the 
punishment of a painful scourge” (Q 34:5; 
45:11), it refers to the future. Also the word 
rys has a twofold meaning: in six places it 
means “abomination, filth, punishable 
act”; in three verses “scourge” (Q 6:125; 
7:71; 10:100). Both ryz and rys occur in late 
Meccan and Medinan siras. Ruz, in the 
early verse Q 74:5, Is sometimes considered 
to be identical with mz, “abomination,” or 
is taken to be cognate with Syriac riigzd, 
“wrath” (Jeffery, For vocab., 139). Finally, 
sayha, “cry,” occurs in the second and third 
Meccan periods. In Q 50:42 it is the cry or 
clamor that announces the resurrection on 
the day of judgment. Mostly, however, the 
cry has more than a heralding and 
warning function (see WARNER): it 1s the 
punishment itself, or at least part of it. 
This is hinted at in Q 38:15 and is more 
obvious in Q 36:49: “they are only awaiting 
a single cry to seize them.” Elsewhere it is 
the torment that “seizes” them (see above 
under ‘adhab). In the punishment stories 
the cry is destructive. Of Thamid (q.v.) 
and al-Hijr (q.v.) it is said: “We released 
upon them a single cry and they became 
like the dry twigs of a pen-builder” 

(Q 54:31; cf. 11:67, 943 15:83), but it also 
occurs in other stories, e.g. in Q 36:29: “It 
was but one cry, and behold, they were 


extinguished.” 
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The eschatological division 
A roughly chronological reading of the 
entire Qur'an gives a better insight into the 
quranic system of reward and punishment 
than does a mere enumeration of the 
relevant vocabulary (see OCCASIONS OF 
REVELATION). Both reward and punish- 
ment belong to the oldest stratum of the 
message. On the day of judgment, God 
will separate the unbelieving evildoers, 
who are to be punished, from the god- 
fearing believers, who will be rewarded. 
The first Meccan siras describe the guilty 
as “he who is given his book (q.v.) behind 
his back” (Q 84:10-12) or “in his left hand” 
(Q 69:25), as “companions of the left,” 
(Q 56:9; see LEFT HAND AND RIGHT HAND), 
as “one whose scales are light” (Q 101:8; see 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES) and as the one 
whom “we will brand him upon the 
muzzle” (Q 68:16). Those who are not 
condemned are called “companions of the 
right,” (Q 56:8, 27), “he who has been given 
his book in his right hand” (Q 69:19); he 
“whose scales shall be weighty” (Q 101:6-7). 
Finally, reward and punishment are strictly 
individual: on the day of judgment, no 
soul will be of help to another (Q 82:19; see 


INTERCESSION). 


Who will be rewarded? 
The siras of the first Meccan period men- 
tion those “who purify themselves, remem- 
ber the lord’s name and perform the 
prayers” (cf. Q 87:14-5; see MEMORY; 
REMEMBRANCE; PRAYER), those “who give 
and fear God and believe in the fairest 
[reward]” (Q 92:5-6; see ALMSGIVING), and 
“those who believe and do good deeds” 
(Q 84:25; 85:11; 95:6). The early verses 
Q 90:13-7 give a short description of the 
types of deeds that may be rewarded: 
“freeing a slave; feeding, on a day of 
famine (q.v.), an orphan near of kin (see 


ORPHANS; KINSHIP), Or a poor person in 
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misery (see POVERTY AND THE POOR),” as 
well as belonging to the believers, who urge 
one another to be steadfast and merciful 
(see TRUST AND PATIENCE; MERCY; 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN). 
Q 51:17-9 emphasizes asceticism (q.v.): 
“They used to sleep (q.v.) little and to ask 
for forgiveness at daybreak (see DAWN; 
DAY, TIMES OF; DAY AND NIGHT; VIGILS); 
the beggar and the destitute had a share in 
their wealth (q.v.).” In short, belief, 
devotion and responsible social behavior 
(see SOCIAL INTERACTIONS) are decisive 
already in the earliest stiras, and they 
remain so throughout the Qur'an. 
Enumerations of rewardable behavior in 
various Meccan passages specify these 
good deeds (Q 23:1-9; 25:63-74; 32:15-6; 
70:22-34). 

A similar Medinan enumeration 
(Q 3:130-5) explicitly mentions “hastening 
to obtain forgiveness” as rewardable. God’s 
forgiveness can reduce punishment and tip 
the scales towards reward. Repentance (see 
REPENTANCE AND PENANCE) is of course a 
necessary precondition for obtaining 
forgiveness (Q 66:8). Another Medinan 
passage, Q 33:35, makes clear that the good 
deeds of both men and women will be 
rewarded. In the Medinan period, donat- 
ing wealth for military activities (fi sabili 
llahi) without making a fuss about it 
(Q 2:262), or even better, participating in 
the fight physically (Q 4:95; 9:88-9; 61:11; 
cf. 4:100) and, eventually, being killed on 
the battlefield (see MARTYRS) are em- 
phasized (see also PATH OR WAY; FIGHT- 
ING; WAR; EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). 
Also the bedouins (see BEDOUIN) will be 
rewarded, when they take part in fighting 
(Q 48:16). Other groups that are explicitly 
promised a reward in the later siiras are 
those who emigrate to God and his mes- 
senger (q.v.; Q 4:100; see also EMIGRATION), 


the first Emigrants and Helpers (q.v.; 
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Q 9:100) and the believers among the 
People of the Book (q.v.; Q 2:62; 3:199; 
5:69, 85). Occasionally very specific actions 
are mentioned as meriting reward: not 
talking loudly in the presence of the 
Prophet (Q 49:2-3) and not discriminating 


among prophets (Q 4:152). 


Those who are punished 
The people on the left who will be pun- 
ished, according to the Meccan siras, are 
primarily those who do not believe in God 
and deny his signs (q.v.; e.g. Q 90:19-20); 
who turn away (see ERROR; ASTRAY); who 
doubt the resurrection and the reality of 
the day of judgment (Q 56:47); who declare 
the prophetic message a lie (q.v.; e.g. 
Q 52:11; 56:51); and who call the Prophet a 
sorcerer, a madman or a poet (e.g. Q 10:2; 
37:36; see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD; 
INSANITY; JINN; SOOTHSAYERS; POETRY AND 
POETS). Concomitant with their unbelief 
are their deeds, notably involving anti- 
social behavior. The unbelievers are 
impudent (Q 79:37-8; see PRIDE; INSOLENCE 
AND OBSTINACY) and cheat (Q 83:1-3; see 
CHEATING); they do not look after the poor 
(e.g. Q 69:34), notably the orphans (Q 89:17; 
93:9; 107:2); and they live in luxury 
(Q 56:45), or heap up fortunes (Q 92:8; 
104:2). Furthermore, they “obstruct God’s 
way and make a breach with the mes- 
senger” (Q 47:32), persecute the believers 
(Q 85:10) or even forbid them to pray 
(Q 96:9-10). In Q 74:43-6, the evil-doers in 
hell explain to the believers why they are 
there: “We were not among those who 
prayed, and we were not among those who 
fed the destitute; we used to talk nonsense 
with others (see Gossip), and we used to 
deny the day of judgment....” 

The Medinan siras repeat what has been 
said before but add some elements that 
reflect the changed political circumstances 
(see MEGCA; MEDINA; POLITICS AND THE 
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QuR’AN). There is a certain emphasis on 
the hypocrites (see HYPOGRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY), who were lukewarm in their 
allegiance to Muhammad or became 
outright disloyal to him. They are as bad as 
the unbelievers (Q 4:138, 140, 1453 9:101; 
48:6; 66:9); they will not be forgiven 

(Q 63:6); and they are “in the lowest depth 
of hell” (Q 4:145). Close to them, or even 
identical with them (Q 9:97, 101), are the 
bedouins insofar as they are unreliable 
allies (see BREAKING TRUSTS AND 
CONTRACTS; GLIENTS AND GLIENTAGE). 
Since at a crucial moment they failed to 
participate in military activities, they are 
threatened with a painful punishment 

(Q 48:16; 9:90). In Q 9, those who refuse to 
take part in war are a main preoccupation. 
Q 9:81-5 promises them hell, but they are 
punished in this life as well: they will not be 
invited for future expeditions (which is a 
disgrace; cf. Q 9:39), and the believers are 
not supposed to pray for them on their 
death. Even worse are those who actively 
try to restrain the believers from warfare 
(li-yasuddu ‘an sabili llahi, Q 8:36). 

Other punishable acts mentioned in the 
Medinan siras are, for example, mockery 
(q.v.3 Q 9:79), believing in the Trinity (q.v.; 
Q 5:73), opposing God’s messenger (Q 8:13; 
9:61, 63) and killing his prophets (Q 3:21; 
cf. Mt 23:37). Already in Meccan passages 
apostates (see APOSTASY) had been 
threatened with punishment (Q 16:106) but 
are so again with still more emphasis in 
Medinan passages (Q 2:217; 3:176-7; 9:74). 
Certain mundane perpetrators, like 
murderers (Q 4:93; See MURDER; BLOOD- 
SHED) and adulterers (Q 25:68-9) are 
explicitly threatened with punishment 
in the afterlife. 


The nature of the retribution in the hereafter 
What exactly awaits humankind in the 
world to come is made abundantly clear 
throughout the Qur'an and is described in 
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detail elsewhere in the present work (see 
e.g. the various cross-referenced articles). 
The reward is that the believers will abide 
in a luscious garden, or gardens (see 
GARDEN), with rivers flowing underneath, 
where they are given fine food and drink 
(q.v.) and costly clothing (q.v.), where they 
will be served by youths and enjoy the 
company of attractive women (see 
HOURIS). The guilty, 1.e. the unbelievers, 
will be punished by being thrown into the 
hellfire, where they will neither die nor live, 
where they are skinned and tortured and 


will burn forever. 


Divine recompense on earth 

God rewards and punishes not only in the 
hereafter but in this life as well (Q 3:145, 
148; 4:134). To the Emigrants, God will 
give “a good lodging in this world, but the 
reward in the world to come is greater, if 
they only knew” (Q 16:41; cf. 16:30-1; see 
HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE). Those who 
pledged allegiance under the tree, i.e. at 
Hudaybiya (q.v.), were rewarded “with a 
victory (q.v.) near at hand” (Q 48:18). 

Already in the past God’s punishment 
was imposed on earth. Stubborn individu- 
als and peoples who had not taken heed of 
the warnings of God’s messengers were 
punished for behavior not unlike that of 
Muhammad’s environment: unbelief, poly- 
theism (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM), 
disobedience (q.v.), arrogance (q.v.). The 
punishment had consisted in destruction 
by stones thrown from heaven, by earth- 
quakes, wind or rain, or by drowning (q.v.). 
These stories aim, among other things, at 
convincing the Prophet’s contemporaries 
that the punishment is imminent and real 
(see Horovitz, Ku, 10-32; see also CHAS- 
TISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; PUNISHMENT 
STORIES). 

But these ancient peoples were not the 
only ones to be punished on earth. Indeed 


“there is no city but we will destroy it be- 
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fore the day of resurrection, or will punish 
it terribly” (Q 17:58). Unbelievers (Q 13:34), 
in particular disaffected hypocrites (Q 9:74) 
and those who slander married women 

(Q 24:23), will be punished both now and in 
the hereafter. An earthly punishment may 
lead to repentance (Q 32:21). The agony of 
the unjust on their deathbeds, when the 
angels of death visit them, is called “the 
punishment of disgrace” (Q 6:93). Some- 
times a twofold punishment is announced: 
disgrace in this life and a severe torment in 
the world to come (Q 2:85, 1145 5:41; 22:9; 
39:26). Human beings may be the instru- 
ments of God’s wrath on earth (see 
ANGER), as in Q 59:5, where they cut down 
palm trees with God’s permission, to dis- 
grace the vicious (see DATE PALM). In the 
battle of Hunayn (q.v.), human fighters 
were helped by invisible soldiers sent down 
by God, “and he punished the unbelievers” 


(Q 9:26). 


The imagery of the Quran 

With reference to reward and punishment 
the Qur'an employs two sets of imagery. 
One of them is that of commerce (see 
Torrey, Commercial-theological terms; Rippin, 
Commerce; see also ECONOMICS; CARA- 
VAN; TRADE AND COMMERCE). “God buys 
from the believers their lives and their 
wealth in return for paradise” (Q g:111; cf. 
4:74). The transaction with God is also 
called a loan. On his loan to God, the 
believer will obtain a good or a double 
advantage, or even more (Q 2:2453 57:11, 
18; 64:17). If the believer does not deliver, 
his soul (q.v.) is impounded (see PLEDGE): 
“Every soul is a pledge to what it has 
earned, except for those of the right hand 
side” (Q 74:38-9; cf. 52:21). Unbelievers 
suffer a loss (khusr): “Humankind is in 
the way of loss, save those who believe” 
(Q 103:2-3). 

On the day of resurrection everyone will 
be confronted with his book (ziab; see 
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Madigan, Book, 243-4) in which his stand- 
ing is recorded. That day will be the “day 
of reckoning” (hisab, Q 38:16, 26, 53; 40:27), 
on which the account between God and 
humanity will be settled. A similar term is 
ahsa, “counting, calculating.” Both al-hasib, 
“the reckoner,” and al-muhsi, “the calcula- 
tor,” are among God’s most beautiful 
names (see Bowering, God, 319). Another 
commercial metaphor (q.v.) is that of the 
scales on which all deeds will be exactly 
weighed: “We set up the just scales for the 
day of resurrection, so that no soul shall be 
wronged anything...” (Q 21:47). For God’s 
payment the late Meccan and the Medinan 
stiras often use the word waffa, “to pay in 
full, to let someone have his full share,” 
which has a more commercial ring than 
Jaz@ or thawab: “every soul shall be paid in 
full for what it did; they shall not be dealt 
with unjustly” (e.g. Q 16:111). In executing 
his part of the deal with humankind in full, 
God is not “dealing unfairly” (zalama), he 
does not “defraud” or “cheat” (bakhasa, 
alata), nor squander the advantage of 

man (ada‘a) — all terms with a commer- 
cial connotation. 

The other set of imagery is of a judicial 
nature. In a few verses, the day of judg- 
ment reminds us of an earthly court, 
where the guilty are punished and the 
innocent are released. “He who is given his 
book in his right hand... shall go back to 
his people happily” (Q 84:7-9). “Only the 
most wretched will roast in the blazing fire; 
the god-fearing will be kept away from it” 
(Q 92:15-7). On the day of judgment, 
however, “guilty” or “not guilty” are not 
exclusively decisive. Above all, God 1s 
merciful and inclined to forgive. Num- 
erous are the places in the Qur'an where 
punishment is contrasted not with release, 
but with mercy: “He punishes whom he 
will and he has mercy upon whom he will,” 
or “forgives whom he will” (e.g. Q 2:284; 
3:129; 5:18, 40; 29:21; 48:14). The divine 
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judge punishes or forgives simply because 
he is mighty enough to do so (see POWER 
AND IMPOTENCE): “Should you punish 
them, [you do so since] they are your 
servants (q.v.); but should you forgive them, 
[you do so since] you are the mighty one, 
the wise one” (Q 5:118; see WISDOM; 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). Here is 
neither an accurate bookkeeper at work, 
nor an honest judge in some mundane 
court, but a sovereign and almighty king 
(see KINGS AND RULERS). Bravmann (Allah’s 
liberty, 236) has pointed out that such a 
king-judge resembles the Arabic rulers and 
grandees that figure in pre-Islamic poetry 
and early Islamic historiography. The 
adduced parallels are striking; yet they 
must be seen in the far wider perspective of 
divine kingship in the ancient Near East 
(see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN} 
RELIGION). 

Reward may then be, in the first place, 
associated with trade, profit, gain, etc., 
whereas punishment and release belong to 
the realm of legal jurisdiction. Mercy still 
fits into the judicial imagery, when we keep 
the nature of the judge in mind. But all the 
images are blended, and each of them is 
evocative of only one aspect of God’s 
justice. Those who were released in the 
above quoted Q 74:38 we see in paradise 
already in the very next verse. Indeed, in 
the overwhelming majority of verses re- 
lease from punishment is connected with 
bliss in paradise. 


The measurement of reward and punishment 
The insufficiency of all metaphors is per- 
haps best illustrated by how the Qur’an 
deals with the measurement of the re- 
quital. Good and evil deeds are requited 
proportionally and precisely. “He who has 
a done an atom’s weight of good shall see 
it, and he who has a done an atom’s weight 
of evil shall see it” (Q 99:7-8; see GOOD AND 
EVIL; MEASUREMENT). Hence, there are 
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various degrees of reward and punish- 
ment. “All shall have their degrees, accord- 
ing to what they did” (Q 46:19). For 
polytheists, murderers and adulterers 
“punishment shall be doubled... on the 
day of resurrection” (Q 25:69). Liable to an 
extra punishment are also “those who 
obstruct the way of God” (Q 11:19-203 
16:88). The unbelievers in hell even dare to 
demand double punishment for those who 
misguided them (Q 7:38; 33:68; 38:61). The 
measure of the reward is variable as well. 
The believers among the wives of the 
Prophet (q.v.; Q 33:31) and the People of 
the Book (Q 28:54) are promised a double 
reward. Active fighters (Q 4:95) and early 
converts (Q 57:10) will be privileged. Yet the 
Qur'an more than once promises a double 
reward without there being an extra merit. 
It sometimes corresponds to a twofold 
deed, or two deeds: “except those who be- 
lieve and do a righteous deed. To those 
there will be double recompense for what 
they did” (Q 34:37; cf. 57:28). God may sim- 
ply leave the account books aside: “if it is a 
good deed, he will multiply it and give 
from himself a great reward” (Q 4:40; cf. 
4:173). While punishment is proportional, 
reward may be far more than doubled: 
“He who comes up with a good deed shall 
have ten times its like; and he who comes 
up with an evil deed will only be requited 
for it once” (Q 6:160). As a matter of fact, 
there is no point in being arithmetical 
about all this. he measurements are mere 
indications of the immeasurable extent of 
God’s mercy, and of the sovereignty of 

his judgment. (In hadith, however, the 

idea of “two rewards” is elaborated in a 
down-to-earth manner; see Wensinck, 


Concordance, 1, 20-1, s.v. yan.) 


Reward and punishment in theology 
Within the Qur’an, the various commercial 
and judicial metaphors are blended but not 
brought into harmony with each other. In 
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theology (see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN) 
they are neither, although attempts have 
been made to harmonize them. From 
wherever one may start, the central prob- 
lem is that of free will (see FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION). Were people not free to 
act — at least to some extent — they could 
not be held responsible for their deeds and 
consequently there would be no point in 
retribution. But the more freedom there is 
for people, the less sovereignty (q.v.) for 
God. Generally it can be said that in the 
Qur'an, in hadith and in Islamic theology 
God’s control over human acts and inten- 
tions has been emphasised at the expense 
of human free will. But this was not always 
the case (see HERESY). 

Three very brief sketches may give an 
idea of the possible theological viewpoints. 
The Mu'tazila (q.v.), in the third/ninth 
century, held that humans have the power 
to do what God requires of them, hence 
they are responsible for their deeds and 
will be rewarded or punished accordingly. 
By virtue of his justice, God has to be just 
and can do nothing else than deal out 
reward and punishment with greatest 
precision, almost mechanically (Watt, 
Islamic thought, 231-42; van Ess, Te, 11, 
403-8; Iv, 507-12). The orthodox who 
adhered to hadith and sunna (q.v.), with- 
out recourse to speculative reasoning, 
protested vigorously. Is God not free to 
punish and to forgive whom he wants? 
Anything less would impair his omni- 
potence and sovereignty as a creator (see 
CREATION), a ruler and a judge. God is not 
constrained to do anything. This line of 
thought was adopted by al-Ash‘ari 
(260-324/873-935), an ex-Mu'tazili who 
defended orthodox tenets with argu- 
ments of reason. He held that a human 
“acquires” or “appropriates” (kasaba) his 
acts, which are, however, known, willed 
and created by God. In this manner he 


saves God’s omnipotence, but the indi- 
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vidual remains responsible enough to really 
deserve his reward or punishment (Ash‘art, 
Magqalat, 291-2; McCarthy, Theology, 53-8). 
For al-Juwayni (d. 428/1085) there is no 
causal connection between human deeds 
and divine retribution at all: “According 

to the true believers, the reward is neither 
a determined right, nor an obligatory 
retribution. It is a favor on God’s part. The 
punishment is not necessary either. In so 
far as it takes place, it is justice on God’s 
part” (Juwaynt, Jrshad, 381). 


The punishment in the grave 
A punishment that does not fit into the 
quranic system of retribution is the tor- 
ment that will be inflicted on the dead in 
their graves. It is essentially a theme 
developed in hadith. Until the day of judg- 
ment, the bodies of the deceased lie in 
their graves, separated from their souls or 
spirits. In the intermediate state (see BAR- 
ZAKH) they continue to exist in some way 
and can feel pressure, pain or pleasure. 
Although the possible qur’anic allusions to 
this state are sparse, hadith and popular 
texts discuss it in detail (see Wensinck, 
Handbook, s.v. “Graves”; Smith/Haddad, 
Understanding of death, 31-61; van Ess, T¢, 1v, 
521-8). Some people receive a special re- 
ward immediately after their death. Those 
who are killed on the battlefield for the 
cause of God are not dead; rather “they 
are alive with their lord, well-provided for” 
(Q 3:169). According to a hadith, prophets, 
martyrs and innocent children immedi- 
ately enter paradise (Aba Dawid, Sunan, 
K. al-fthad, 25; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, v, 58). 
Another hadith mentions ten persons by 
name, including the Prophet and the first 
four caliphs, who “are [already] in para- 
dise” (Aba Dawid, Sunan, Sunna, 8; Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, 1, 187-8; for other privi- 
leged categories, see Wensinck, Handbook, 
s.v. “Graves [who is free from the trial]”; 
see CALIPH). Most mortals, however, are 
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subject to interrogation (musa ala) or tor- 
ment in their graves (‘adhdab al-qabr). A dead 
man is made to sit up in his grave and 
asked to render account of his belief and 
deeds. If he has done any good deeds, 
these will answer for him. When the result 
of questioning is positive, the grave is 
widened, so that his body feels relief. 
Otherwise, the torment consists in his be- 
ing further compressed in the grave, which 
is made too narrow for the body; he may 
be beaten, flogged or bitten by a fiery 
snake. There is also the disgrace of his 
unbelief becoming publicly known (see 
Ahwial al-qwama, 39-41; trans. 69-73; Smith/ 
Haddad, Understanding of death, 41-50; van 
Ess, 7G, iv, 528-34; Wensinck/Tritton, 
‘Adhab al-kabr). The torment may be per- 
formed by an unknown agent; a single 
angel, who is sometimes called Riman; by 
two angels, who either remain anonymous 
or are called Munkar and Nakir (as early as 
Muaatil, Za/str, 11, 193, 405-6; see Wensinck, 
Munkar wa-Nakir; id., Creed, 117-9, 163-5); 
or even by four angels (van Ess, 76, iv, 

528, 531)- 

The Quran does not explicitly mention 
the punishment in the grave. Yet, in fafstr 
works various qur’anic verses are brought 
into connection with it. According to 
Q g:101, the hypocrites will be punished 
twice. This could be once in this world and 
once in the grave (‘Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, i, 
253; Tabart, Tafsir, xiv, 444; Zamakhshari, 
Kashshdf, ii, 211). Muqatil (d. 150/767; Tafsi; 
li, 193) considers the earlier punishment to 
be death: “at the moment of death, the 
angels beat the faces and backs, and Mun- 
kar and Nakir [do so] in the graves.” 
Similarly in Q 32:21 “the nearer punish- 
ment, prior to the greater punishment” 
may consist either in suffering in this world 
or in the torment in the grave (Tabari, 
Tafsir, xxi, 68; Zamakhshart, Kashshaf, ii, 
245). In Q 14:27, “God confirms those who 
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believe with the firm word in the present 
life and in the hereafter,” the word “here- 
after” cannot refer to paradise, since no 
support 1s needed there. Hence several 
exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) relate it to the 
punishment in the grave. ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
(d. 211/827; Tafsir, i, 296) and al- 
Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144; Kashshaf ii, 377) 
mention it briefly, Muqatil (Za/siz ii, 405-6) 
and al-Tabart (d. 310/923; Tafsiy, xiii, 
142-5) treat it at length. God’s guidance 
apparently also remains in effect in the 
grave, helping the believers to profess the 
true creed (see GCREEDS; FAITH). This is also 
Muaatil’s comment on Q 47:5 (Tafsiz, iv, 45), 
where he interprets the words “he shall 
guide them,” i.e. those killed at Badr (q.v.), 
as “to the right guidance, 1.e. the con- 
fession of God’s unity (tawhid) in the 
grave.” At Q 40:11, “Our lord, you have 
caused us to be dead twice and brought us 
to life twice,” al-Tabart (Tafsir, xxiv, 31) 
mentions as one interpretation of which he 
was aware: “They were made to die in this 
world, then brought to life in their graves, 
then were interrogated or spoken to, then 
made to die in their graves and resurrected 
in the hereafter.” “The punishment other 
[or: less] than that” in Q 52:47 is also 
sometimes interpreted as the torment in 
the grave (‘Abd al-Razzaq, Ta/fsiy, ii, 201; 
Tabart, Tafsiz, xxvii, 22; Zamakhshart, 
Kashshdf, iv, 26). 

The punishment in the grave was once a 
much disputed theological issue. According 
to al-Ash‘ari (Maqalat, 430), the Kharijis 
(q.v.) and the Mu‘tazila denied its exist- 
ence, but most Muslims asserted its reality. 
Notably Dirar b. “Amr (ca. 110-80/728-96) 
made a point of denying it, since he did 
not care for hadith, but later Mu'tazilis did 
not follow his opinion (van Ess, 76, ili, 52; 
Iv, 529). Several creeds of the believers 
who stuck to hadith and sunna explicitly 
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state that “the torment in the grave is a 
reality” (see Wensinck/ ‘Tritton, ‘Adhab 
al-kabr; Wensinck, Creed, index s.v. 


punishment). 
Wim Raven 
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Rhetoric and the Qur'an 


The Quran has been judged in Islamic 
tradition as inimitable; indeed a dogma 
emerged in the third/ninth century hold- 
ing that the Quran is, linguistically and 
stylistically, far superior to all other literary 
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productions in the Arabic language (q.v.; 
see also LITERATURE AND THE QURAN). 
Although the belief in the “inimitability of 
the Qur'an” (19az al-Qur’an, see INIMITABIL- 
1Ty) does not rely exclusively on formal 
criteria, it has been widely received as a 
statement about the literary qualities of 
the Qur’an both in traditional scholarly 
literature on Arabic rhetoric (see Hein- 
richs, Rhetoric and poetics) and in modern 
scholarship (cf. Bint al-Shatr, al-l9az al- 
bayani lil- Quran). Kermani (Gott ist schén) 
has contextualized and traced this claim of 
inimitability for the Islamic scripture, 
which was a later development in qur’anic 
poetics, back to the early strata of Muslim 
collective memory. As against that, some 
recent scholars have completely dismissed 
the notion of 29az as being rooted in the 
event of the Qur'an. Some have done so 
based on the assumption of the impos- 
sibility of proving that the entire qur’anic 
corpus is genuine, and thus maintain that 
the Qur'an does not admit of any conclu- 
sions drawn from its self-referential state- 
ments. Others have — on the basis of a 
close reading of the so-called challenge 
verses (dyat al-tahaddi) — reached the con- 
clusion that the qur’anic challenges should 
be viewed as part of the indoctrination of 
the believers rather than a genuine polemic 
(see PROVOCATION; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 
The qur’anic arguments viewed from such 
a perspective appear topical rather than 
real, the interlocutors of the qur’anic 
speaker being reduced from real to merely 
imagined, fictitious adversaries (Radscheit, 
Die koranische Herausforderung; see OPPOSI- 
TION TO MUHAMMAD). That assumption, 
presupposing a strict separation between 
the biography of the Prophet and the 
Quran, sets a decisive epistemic course, 
particularly in a case where matters of 
prophetic self-image are at stake (see 


SIRA AND THE QUR’AN; PROPHETS AND 
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PROPHETHOOD): What may have been an 
existentially significant self-testimony of 
the Prophet, when read as a true challenge 
cast against real adversaries, is reduced to 
a merely rhetorical pattern, an instance of 
boasting about doctrinal achievements 
attained. 

In view of the internal evidence, en- 
hanced by external evidence (see for new 
discoveries concerning the interaction 
between the Prophet and his doctrinal and 
political adversaries as attested in secular 
literature, Imhof, Religidser Wandel), the 
author of this article does not share the 
pessimism of those qur’anic scholars who 
totally negate the legitimacy of drawing 
connections between the biography of the 
Prophet and the Qur’an, provided this 
biography is not understood in the limited 
sense of a history of the Prophet’s personal 
development. A close reading of the 
quranic texts — not as a collection of lit- 
erary remains left by a no longer feasible 
charismatic figure and later framed as 
apologetic-polemic discussions by the 
redactors (see GOLLEGTION OF THE QUR'AN; 
POST-ENLIGHTENMENT ACADEMIC STUDY 
OF THE QUR’AN), but as a sequence of tes- 
timonies to an ongoing and progressive 
communication process (see FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QURAN) between the 
Prophet and his audience(s) — promises 
insights into a development of rhetorical 
phenomena discernible in the process of 
the qur’anic genesis. 

The extraordinary Islamic claim of in- 
imitability (7jaz) will be revisited in the 
context of a synopsis of some particularly 
striking qur’anic stylistic phenomena. In 
view of the scanty scholarly work done in 
the field of qur’anic rhetoric, the following 
article is limited to an outline of diverse 
aspects that deserve to be studied. As such, 
it aims at tracing developments in the 
rhetorical self-expression of the qur’anic 


message rather than assembling compre- 
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hensive exemplative material. It will there- 
fore not attempt to study the rhetorical 
character of the diverse qur’anic subgenres 
such as story-telling (see Welch, Formulaic 
features; see also NARRATIVES; LITERARY 
STRUCTURES OF THE QUR'AN), polemic- 
apologetic debate (see Radscheit, Die 
koranische Herausforderung; McAuliffe, 
Debate with them; see also DEBATE AND 
DISPUTATION; POLEMIC AND POLEMIGAL 
LANGUAGE), or hymnal sections (see Baum- 
stark, Jiidischer und christlicher Gebets- 
typus), nor will it examine the qur’anic 
style as such (see Néldeke, Zur Sprache des 
Korans; Miller, Untersuchungen; see also 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN). 
Rather, the following will try to contextual- 
ize striking rhetorical phenomena in the 
text within the qur’anic communication 
process. The discussion will proceed from 
an examination of the stylistic implications 
of the early allegation that qur’anic speech 
should be the speech of a soothsayer or 
seer (Kahin, pl. kuhhan or kahana; see 
SOOTHSAYERS), to an inquiry into the re- 
lationship between qur’anic speech and 
that of a poet (sha%; pl. shu‘ara; see POETS 
AND POETRY), with particular emphasis on 
the stylistic characteristics of the early 
Meccan siiras (q.v.; see also CHRONOLOGY 
AND THE QUR'AN). In the third part it will 
turn briefly to the rhetorical issues of the 
later — more biblically inspired — parts 
of the Qur'an (see JEWs AND JUDAISM; 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; PEOPLE OF 
THE BOOK; CHILDREN OF ISRAEL; 


SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN). 


The Quran and its local literary forerunners: 
Kahin and sha‘ir speech 
Already at the time of the Prophet, con- 
troversy over the new liturgical commu- 
nication arose among its listeners, as to the 
character of the speech recited by the 
Prophet. Early stiras transmit various in- 


sinuations raised against the Prophet and 
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refuted in the text, the most general and 
unspecified being that he is a kahin, a 
“soothsayer” (Q 52:29: fa-dhakkir fa-ma anta 
bi-ni‘mati rabbika bi-kahinin wa-la majninin), a 
poet (Q 52:30: am yaqilina sha tun, natarab- 
basu btht rayba l-manuni), or a madman, 
majniin (Q 68:2: ma anta bi-ni‘mati rabbika bi- 
majniinin), i.e. a person possessed by (inspir- 
ing) demons (jinn) in general (see INSANITY; 
juny). Another kind of denunciation 
motivated by the refusal to accept particu- 
lar messages consisted in calling his recita- 
tions fabrications (Q 52:33: am yaqulina: 
taqawwalahu, bal la yu’miniina), tales or leg- 
ends (Q 83:13: asalir al-awwalin), all of 
which could equally well have been pro- 
duced by other humans or were no more 
than repetitions of earlier-told tales 
(Boullata, Rhetorical interpretation; see 
GENERATIONS; LIE} FORGERY). Whereas 
the latter-mentioned verdict may simply 
be explained as resulting from the desire 
not to be bothered with the new message, 
the references to the two types of public 
spokesmen, soothsayer and poet, appear 
more serious (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
AND THE QUR'AN). They are not totally 
arbitrary since a number of siras employ 
artistic devices that are usually associated 
with the speech of inspired individuals. 

This concerns particularly the speech of 
the pre-Islamic kahin, a religious function- 
ary about whom we know very little 
(Wellhausen, Reste). The kahin was a man 
with occult powers that he exercised as a 
profession and for which he received a 
remuneration. He gave his utterances in a 
particular rhythmic form known as saj‘ 
consisting in a sequence of short pregnant 
sentences, usually with a single rhyme (see 
RHYMED PROSE). 


All speech-act that had its origin in the 
unseen powers, all speech-act that was not 
a daily mundane use of words, but had 
something to do with the unseen powers, 
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such as cursing (see CURSE), blessing (q.v.), 
divination (q.v.), incantation, inspiration 
and revelation (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION), had to be couched in this 
form.... The magical words uttered by 

a competent soothsayer are often com- 
pared in old Arabic literature to deadly 
arrows shot by night which fly unseen by 
their victims (Izutsu, God, 183 f.; see 
MAGIC). 


The specimens of Aahin sayings that have 
been transmitted in early Islamic literature 
are, however, not always assuredly genuine. 
In some cases, they even appear to be 
modeled after qur’anic verses, such as parts 
of the Satth-story (Neuwirth, Der histo- 
rische Muhammad) transmitted by Ibn 
Ishaq (d. 150/767; Siva, i, 10-11) and ad- 
duced by Izutsu (God, 174). The literary 
form of this sparse material has, further- 
more, never been studied systematically. It 
is difficult, therefore, to draw secure con- 
clusions about the relationship between 
pre-Islamic kahin speech and stylistic phe- 
nomena in the Quran. Yet, the identifica- 
tion that is found in traditional literature 
(Tabart, Ta vikh, i, 1933 £) of certain sec- 
tions of the qur’anic text with sahin speech 
has been widely accepted in scholarship; 
this identification has even led to the 
assumption that some qur’anic stiras rep- 
resent the most reliable evidence for kahin 
speech itself (Wellhausen, Restle, 135). 
What can be asserted, however, is the 
similarity between kahin speech and the 
qur’anic device of rhymed prose, of sa‘ 
Rhymed prose in the strict sense of the 
word — consisting of clusters of very short 
and thus syntactically stereotyped speech 
units, marked by rhymes of a phonetically 
striking pattern — is characteristic of the 


early siiras. 


But though the old traditional form of 


supernatural communication is used, it 
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serves as a vehicle for conveying a new 
content, no longer for the purpose of 
releasing the magical power of words, nor 
as a form in which to couch “prophecy” in 
the sense of foretelling (q.v.) future events 
(Izutsu, God, 184). 


Saj‘is given up completely in the later stiras 
where the rhyme makes use of a simple 
-un/-i — scheme to mark the end of 
rather long and syntactically complex 
verses. In these verses, the rhyming end- 
syllable has ceased to be the truly relevant 
closing device; that function is transferred 
to a particular syntactic structure, the 
clausula or rhyming cadenza (see below; 
see also FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QuR’AN). Sa‘ style is thus exclusively char- 
acteristic of the early stiras, those texts 
that aroused — and therefore explicitly 
transmit — the impression in some listen- 
ers that they were related to kahin speech. 
In the following, the relationship between 
kahin speech and the early stiras will be elu- 
cidated by focusing on a group of initia- 
tory sections that in western scholarship 
have been associated with kahin speech, 
namely the introductory oaths (q.v.) of a 
series of early Meccan siras. These in- 
troductory oaths (though never studied in 
context) have traditionally been considered 


dark, obscure, enigmatic. 


The “kahin-model”: Oath clusters, 

idha/yawma-clause-clusters, etc. 
The introductory oaths that in twenty-one 
cases initiate a stra, and in six cases mark 
the beginning of a new section, are com- 
pletely devoid of legal connotations (see 
LAW AND THE QUR'AN; CONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES; COVENANT). Several formal 
characteristics prove their exclusively liter- 
ary function, the most striking being the 
multiplicity and diversity of the objects 
conjured. A second characteristic is their 
complex formulaic character: they either 


appear in the form wa-X or /a@ uqsimu bi-X, 
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in most cases (eighteen times, all of them 
early Meccan) continued by further oaths 
amounting to extended oath clusters. The 
oaths are usually followed by a statement 
worded inna A la-B. Though the oaths most 
frequently refer to inanimate objects and 
thus do not appeal to a superior power 
whose revenge has to be feared, they do 
convey a particularly serious mood since 
the objects conjured in some cases project 
a catastrophic situation; in other cases they 
pose disquieting enigmas to the listeners. 
The oath clusters in the Qur’an may be 


classified as follows (see Neuwirth, Images): 


(1) Oath clusters of the type wa-l-faulat 
that conjure a catastrophic scenario: 

Q 3721-33 511-45 77:1-55 79:1-5; 100:1-5 (see 
APOCALYPSE} PUNISHMENT STORIES) 

(2) Oath clusters alluding to particular 
sacred localities: Q 52:1-6; 90:1-33 95:1-3 
(see PROFANE AND SACRED; SACRED 
PRECINCTS) 

(3) Oath clusters calling upon cosmic 
phenomena and certain time periods of 
the day or the night: Q 85:1-3; 86:1, 11-2; 
8911-45 QI:1-7; 9221-3; 9321-2 (see WEATHER; 
COSMOLOGY; DAY AND NIGHT; DAY, 
TIMES OF) 


A few representative examples will be 
discussed. 

Oath clusters that do not explicitly name 
their objects but only refer to them as un- 
known, frightening and rapidly approach- 
ing phenomena (feminine participles of 
words of motion or sound appear as har- 
bingers of a catastrophe) have been con- 
sidered to be the most intricate both by 
traditional exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QURAN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) 


and by modern scholars, e.g. Q 1001-5, 6-11: 


Wa-l-‘Gdwyati dabha/fa-l-miriyati qadha/fa- 
l-mughirati subha/fa-atharna bthi naq G/fa- 
wasatna biht jam G@/inna l-insana li-rabbthi 
la-kaniid/wa-innahu ‘ala dhalika la- 
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shahid/wa-innahu l-hubbi l-khayri la- 
Shadid/a-fa-la_ya‘lamu idha bu'thira ma fi 
l-qubir/wa-hussila ma fi l-sudir/inna 
rabbahum bihim_yawma idhin la-khabir 

By the panting runners/striking fire in 
sparks/storming forward in the morning/ 
their track a dust-cloud/that finally appear 
in the center of a crowd/verily humankind 
is to its lord (q.v.) ungrateful/verily, he to 
that is witness/and verily he for the love of 
good (al-khayr) is violent/does he know? 
When what is in the graves is ransacked 
(see BURIAL} DEATH AND THE DEAD)/and 
what is in the breasts 1s extracted/verily, 
their lord that day will of them be well 


informed. 


The five oaths depict a kind of canvas or 
“tableau” of one and the same object 
viewed in several successive stages of a 
continuous and rapid motion: a group of 
horses, whose riders are carrying out a 
raid, ghazwa (Q 100:3: al-mughiral; see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; FIGHTING; 
wak). The progression of their movement 
(Q 10011, 5: al-‘adiyat/fa-wasatna), which 
ends with a sudden standstill at its destina- 
tion in the camp of the enemy, is stressed 
by the particle fa-. The movement is di- 
rected towards a fixed aim: to overcome 
the enemy by surprise, perhaps even while 
still asleep (Q 100:3: subhan). 

On closer examination the tableau de- 
picted in the oath cluster appears incom- 
plete, its immanent tension unresolved. 
The description is interrupted at the very 
point where the attack on the enemy camp 
would be expected to start. Instead, a gen- 
eral statement about human ingratitude to 
God (see GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE), 
their obstinacy (see INSOLENCE AND 
OBSTINACY) and greediness (see AVARICE) 1S 
made — a focus on two vehement human 
psychic movements that may be taken to 
echo the violent movements of the horses 
(see VIOLENCE). The statement leads up to 


a rhetorical question about human knowIl- 
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edge of their eschatological fate (Q 100:9 f.; 
see ESCHATOLOGY) which again extends 
into a description of the psychic situation 
of humanity on that day (see LAsT JUDG- 
MENT; RESURRECTION). At this point the 
imagery of the interrupted panel of the 
ghazwa is continued: the eschatological 
scenery (structured in a likewise ecstatically 
accelerating form of an zdha-clause cluster: 
Q 100:9 f.: adha bu ‘thiva ma fi l-qubiiri/wa- 
hussila ma fi l-sudiiri) presents a picture that 
precisely presupposes a violent attack lead- 
ing to the overturn of everything, since it 
portrays devastation: the awakening and 
dispersal (bu ‘thira) of the sleepers (ma fi 
l-qubiri), the emptying of the most con- 
cealed receptacles (Q 100:10: ma fi l-sudiir). 
The attack presupposed here has already 
been presumed prototypically by the panel 
of the ghazwa-riders portrayed in the oath 
cluster. The threatening scenario of the 
introductory sections, whose effect is en- 
hanced through the equally frightening 
associations conjured by the kahin speech 
style, thus relies on a deeper subtext: the 
panel of Bedouin (q.v.) attackers taking the 
enemy by surprise after a rapid and violent 
ride — perhaps the fear-inducing scenario 
par excellence in the pre-Islamic con- 
text — reveals itself as an image of the last 
day (see SYMBOLIC IMAGERY). It serves as a 
prototype, easily understandable for the 
listeners as it derives from genuine social 
experience, for the as yet not-experienced 
incidents leading up to the last judgment. 
The oath cluster in Q 77:1-6, though usu- 
ally interpreted as a reference to angels in 
their various activities (see ANGEL), refers 
“to the winds bringing up the storm-clouds 
which give the picture of approaching 
doom” (Bell, Quran, 11, 626; see AIR AND 
WIND). Once more we are confronted 
with a tableau of violently moving 
beings — from the time of their earlier 
use in Q 100 feminine plural participles 
in qur’anic speech have a catastrophic 
connotation — that prototypically 
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anticipate the eschatological events to be 
expected. Although the eschatological 
topic itself is not raised until the end of the 
stira, the matrix of images created by the 
oath cluster remains continuously effective. 
The refrain repeated ten times throughout 
the text: “woe that day to those who count 
false!” (see CHEATING; WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES; MEASUREMENT) serves to make 
audible something of the recitation, the 
reminder (dhikr; see REMEMBRANCE), Meant 
to be a warning, which was part of the 
appearance of the enigmatic beings pro- 
jected in the oath cluster (Q 77:5: fa-l- 
mulquyati dhikra). This type of oath cluster 
soon goes through a change. In the some- 
what later text Q 51:1-4, again presenting a 
panel of clouds that signal a rainstorm, the 
structural function of the introductory 
oath clusters has changed. Though it still 
introduces a prototypical tableau of 
imminent eschatological incidents, the 
sense of an “enigma” that had marked the 
early cases, has now disappeared, and the 
anticipation of the explicit mention of 
eschatological phenomena is immediately 
dissipated. By this stage, the listener is suf- 
ficiently accustomed to the prototypical 
representation of the last day that he or 
she can immediately translate. 

A further step towards the demystifica- 
tion of enigmatic speech is achieved in 
Q 37:1-5, a stra of the second Meccan 
period where an oath cluster of the type 
wa-l-fa iat appears for the last time. Here, 
the objects conjured no longer belong to 
the empirical sphere of human experience 
but to the realm of celestial beings, angels. 
On the formal side there is a change, too: 
The usual semantic caesura between the 
oath formulae and the ensuing statement 
has vanished, and both textual units dis- 
play a strong conceptual coherence: the 
oath cluster involving angels singing hymns 


(Q 37:3: fa-l-taliyati dhikra) is continued by a 


4.06 


statement that itself presents the text of 
that angelical recitation (Q 37:4: inna 
uahakum la-wahidun). With this last wa-l- 
Jauat-cluster, the earlier function of the 
oath clusters, i.e. to depict a prototypical 
panel of the eschatological events, has 
ceased to operate. 

The second and third kinds of oath clus- 
ters are less enigmatically coded: they are 
phrased either wa-l-X or /@ uqsimu bi-X. A 
group of these clusters alludes to sacred 


localities. An early example is Q 95:1-3: 


wa-l-tint wa-l-zaytiin/wa-tin sinin/wa-hadha 
l-baladi l-amin/la-qad khalaqna l-insana ft 
ahsani taqwim/thumma radadnahu asfala 
safilin/illa lladhina amanii wa-‘amilii l-salihati 
Ja-hum grun ghayru mamnin/fa-ma 
_yukadhdhibuka ba‘du bi-l-din/a-laysa llahu 
bi-ahkami l-hakimin 


By the fig and the olive/by Mount Sinai/ 
and this land secure/surely, we have cre- 
ated man most beautifully erect/ then have 
rendered him the lowest of the low/except 
those who have believed and wrought the 
works of righteousness for them is a re- 
ward rightfully theirs/what then, after that 
will make you declare false in regard to the 
judgment?/is not God the best of judges? 


The first oaths invoke a pair of fruits (resp. 
fruit-bearing trees; see AGRICULTURE AND 
VEGETATION; TREES), followed by another 
pair mentioning two localities (see GEO- 
GRAPHY). The ensuing statement takes a 
different semantic direction, speaking 
about human instability from the time of 
their creation and their falling back, after 
perfection, into the decrepitude of old age 
(see BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION AND 
STAGES OF LIFE). From this bipartite 
argument — Q 95:6 should be considered a 
later addition, and not part of the siira’s 
discourse — the conclusion (fa-) is drawn, 
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clad in a rhetorical question, that the truth 
of the last judgment can no longer be de- 
nied. The discursive thread that holds the 
three verse groups together becomes visible 
through a close look at the imagery of the 
oath cluster. The two kinds of trees may 
simply be taken as signs of divine bounty 
granted with creation (q.v.); the ensemble 
of fig and olive, however, suggests a sym- 
bolic meaning, advocated already by the 
traditional Muslim exegetes who read the 
two verses as an allusion to al-Sham, the 
biblical holy land (see syrra). Of the two 
localities that follow in the next oath pair, 
the first recalls the theophany (q.v.) on 
Mount Sinai (q.v.) granted to Moses (q.v.), 
whereas the second alludes to Mecca (q.v.), 
and is associated with its sanctuary, its 
haram. Vheophanies symbolize divine com- 
munication and ultimately the divine in- 
struction granted to people that marks the 
true, significant beginning of human time 
(q.v.). Though physical time (Q 95:4) that 
runs in a cyclical way ultimately causes 
humanity’s downfall, within the paradigm 
of salvation (q.v.) history human longevity 
is secured. For human beings, historical 
salvific time eclipses the cyclical move- 
ment, running linearly towards the point 
where the pledge (q.v.) of divine instruction 
is to be rendered, i.e. toward the last judg- 
ment (see HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN). The 
oath cluster referring to creation (nature 
being an allusion to the divine preservation 
of humanity) and instruction (theophany- 
localities symbolizing divine communica- 
tion with people) serves to arouse the 
listeners’ anticipation of the dissolution of 
both: the dissolution of creation in physical 
annihilation at the end of “natural time,” 
and the closure wrought by rendering 
account for the received instruction at the 
end of “historical salvific time,” on judg- 
ment day. The solution of the enigma 


posed in the oath cluster is fulfilled only at 
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the very end of the stra where God is 
praised as the best judge (see JUDGMENT) 
and the tenor of the stira returns to the 
hymn-like tone of the beginning (see 
NATURE AS SIGNS; PSALMS). 

A parallel case is Q 90:1-3, where the 
introductory oaths again raise the two 
ideas of creation and instruction, arousing 
the expectation of a closure that presents 
the rendering of the pledge of instruction 
at the last judgment. The somewhat later 
Q 52, however, starting with a complex 
oath cluster made up of diverse objects 
like two sacred sites, the holy scripture 
(see BOOK) and the — perhaps apocalyp- 
tically — turbulent sea: “by the mount/ 
and a book written/in parchment unrolled 
(see SCROLLS)/by the house frequented/ by 
the roof upraised/by the sea filled full,” 
attests a development. Here the statement 
(Q 52:7-8) about the imminence of the 
punishment (see CHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT) 
immediately starts to resolve the tension 
in the listeners’ minds, their expecta- 
tion — prompted by the initial introduc- 
tion of symbols of divine instruction 
(sacred sites and scripture) and allusions 
to the dissolution of nature (sea filled 
full) — of the explication of eschatological 
fulfillment, of human rendering of the 
pledge of divine instruction (see ERROR; 
ASTRAY). An eschatological scene consti- 
tuted by a yawma-clause-cluster (Q 52:9-10) 
follows immediately. This leads to a dip- 
tych portraying the blessed and the 
cursed in the beyond (Q 52:23-8), thus 
completing the fulfillment of the listeners’ 
anticipation of the eschatological account 
(see HELL AND HELLFIRE; GARDEN; 
PARADISE). 

All of the oath-cluster stiras demonstrate 
a similar development of the oath clusters 
and their ensuing statement: from func- 


tional units exhibiting a tension between 
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each other, to purely ornamental elements 
without any sensible semantic caesura be- 
tween the two parts and thus without the 
power to build up a structure of anticipa- 
tion (see Neuwirth, Images, for a detailed 
discussion of the stiras introduced by 
references to celestial phenomena, i.e. 

Q 81:15-9; 8911-30; QOlI-I1; QItI-15; 9221-21; 
and of phases of day and night, i.e. 

Q 51:7-9; 7521-22; 85:1-7; 86:1-17; see 
PLANETS AND STARS). The siiras with in- 
troductory oath clusters still closely associ- 
ated with the tradition of earlier Arabian 
sacred language (see SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC) certainly de- 
serve to be considered as a type of their 
own, in view of the immanent dynamics 
that dominates them. This effect — that 
scholarship has neglected completely (see 


e.g. Welch, Kur’an) — is formally due to 


the accumulation of parallel phrases in the 


introductory section, which creates a 
rhythm of its own. It is structurally due to 
the anticipation of a solution for the 
enigma aroused in the listeners’ minds by 
the amassed metaphorical elements, not 
immediately comprehensible or at least 
plausible to them. The “dynamization” of 
the entire composition produced by the 
introductory section is the main charac- 
teristic of this very early text group and 
has remained exemplary for the structure 
of the siira as such. 


Yawma/idha-clause-clusters, isolated oaths and 

later kitab-annunciations 
There are introductory sections in the 
Quran that are closely related typologi- 
cally, especially the eschatological scenes 
with their clusters of yawma/idha-l-X- 
Jaala-phrases, that build up a comparably 
strong rhythmical incipit. Many of these 


clusters, however, have the tension resolved 


immediately in the closely following apo- 
dosis; with only a few extended clusters is 


the solution suspended (e.g. Q 56:1-6; 
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81:1-33 82:1-45 see Neuwirth, Studien, 188 f.). 
Yet, in no case of the yawma/idha-l-X- 
Jaala-clusters does the tension affect the 
entire stira. It is different with the oath 
clusters. In the case of the wa-l-fatlat- 
clusters, the anticipation of an explication 
of the enigma posed in the cluster — the 
translation of the events presented meta- 
phorically, through their empirically 
known prototypes, into their eschatolog- 
ical analogues — is fulfilled only at the 
end of the siira or of its first main part. 
The immediate fulfillment of the anti- 
cipation roused in the oath cluster 

occurs only in the later texts where oath 
clusters have lost their tension-creating 
function. 

It is not merely by coincidence that the 
standard incipit, characteristic of so many 
later siras, emerges from these powerful 
oath-cluster introductions. In the end, 
among the originally numerous images 
projected in the oath, only that of the 
book, of al-kitab (or al-qur‘dn), remains in 
use. This is the most abstract of all the dif- 
ferent symbols used, essentially no more 
than a mere sign. Six stiras start with an 
oath by the book: Q 36:2; 38:1; 43:2; 44:2; 
50:1; 52:2. The book is thus the only relic 
from among a complex ensemble of mani- 
fold accessories of revelation used as 
objects of oaths, originally comprising cos- 
mic (Q 51:1-4; 77:1-5 [clouds]; 51:7; 53:1; 
74232; 85:1; 86:1; g1:1-2 [celestial bodies]), 
vegetative (Q 95:1), topographic (Q 52:1, 4; 
90:1; 95:2-3), cultic (Q 52:3; 68:1) and social 
(Q go0:2) elements. The book as the symbol 
of revelation par excellence thus acquires, 
already in early Meccan times, but 
particularly during the later Meccan 
periods — hadha/dhalika |-kitab becomes the 
standard initial sign of nearly all the later 
stiras — the dignity which it has preserved 
until the present day, i.e. that of repre- 
senting the noblest emblem of the Islamic 


religion. 
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Further rhetorical characteristics of early sitras 
An early device introduced to arouse 
attention is the twofold rhetorical ques- 
tion, the “Lehrfrage” (cf. Neuwirth, Studien, 
132 f) attached to a newly introduced but 
enigmatic term. The new notion is named 
(al-X) and is immediately followed by its 
echo in simple and then extended ques- 
tion form (ma -X? Wa-ma adraka ma 
(-X?) — leading to an explanatory gloss, 
as In Q 101:1-3: al-qar‘a/ma I-gari‘a?/ Wa-ma 
adraka ma I-qari‘a?/yawma takinu... (for a 
stylistic evaluation of the entire siira, see 
Sells, Sound and meaning; further exam- 
ples are Q 69:1-3; 83:7-9, 18-20; g0:11-13; 
101:9-11; 104:4-6). A new term — particu- 
larly a threatening indirect evocation of 
the imminent eschatological events — can 
thus be impressed onto the minds. The 
ma-adraka-question remains limited to early 
stiras; after having changed into a simple 
al-X ma [-X? at a later stage (Q 56:27 f,, 
41-2) it disappears completely from the 
quranic rhetorical spectrum. 

Repetition of elements is characteristic of 
the early texts. It ranges from the repeti- 
tion of a completely identical phrase (as in 
Q 94:5-6: inna ma‘a [-‘usri_yusra/inna ma‘a 
l-‘usri_yusra, “So, verily, with every difficulty, 
there is relief, verily, with every difficulty, 
there is relief”) to repetitions of structural 
elements, thus the isocolon is frequent: 

Q 88:12-6: fiha ‘aynun jariya/fiha sururun 
marfu a/wa-akwabun mawdi‘a/wa-namaniqu 
masfiufa/wa-zarabiyyu mabthitha, “Therein 
will be a bubbling spring (see SPRINGS AND 
FOUNTAINS)/therein will be thrones raised 
on high/goblets (see GUPS AND VESSELS) 
placed and cushions set in rows/and rich 
carpets spread out.” Of course, the oath 
cluster relies on the repetition of strictly 
parallel elements: wa-/-shamsi wa- 
duhaha/wa-l-qamari idha talaha/wa-l-nahani 
idhajallaha/..., “By the sun (q.v.) and his 
splendor/ by the moon (q.v.) as she follows 
him/ by the day as it shows up its glory....” 
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(Q gi:1-3). Equally, the zdha-clause-cluster is 
made up of identical structures forming a 
series of parallelisms or even isocola, as in 


Q 8111-13: 


idha |-shamsu kuwwirat/wa-idha l-nujuimu 
nkadarat/wa-idha |-jibalu suyytrat/wa-idha 
l-“sharu ‘uttilat/wa-idha l-wuhiishu hush- 
shivat/wa-idha |-biharu supirat/wa-idha 
l-nufuisu zuwwyat/wa-idha l-maw udatu 
suilat/bi-ayyi dhanbin qutilat/wa-idha l-suhufu 
nushirat/wa-idha |-sama’u kushitat/wa-idha 


l-jahimu su“trat/wa-idha l-jannatu uzlifat 


When the sun is wound round/and when 
the stars fall/and when the mountains are 
made to pass away/and when the pregnant 
she-camels are neglected/and when the 
wild beasts are gathered together/and 
when the seas overflow/and when the souls 
are joined/and when the infant buried 
alive is questioned/for what sin was she 
killed (see INFANTICIDE)/and when the 
pages are laid open/and when the heaven 
is stripped off (see HEAVEN AND SkKy)/and 
when hellfire is set ablaze/and when para- 
dise is brought near/[then. ..] 


It is noteworthy that in these clusters, the 
conditional clauses that normally would be 
idha fa‘ala |-X display the inverted syntactic 
sequence idha I-X fa‘ala, otherwise familiar 
only from poetry. 

In Arabic, etymologic repetitions in mor- 
phologically different shape are particu- 
larly frequent in masdar-constructions (see 
GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN); paranomasias 
of this type appear in early siiras (cf. 

Q 52:9-10: yawma tamuru l-samau mawra/ 
wa-tasiru ljibalu sayra, “On the day when 
the firmament will be in dreadful com- 
motion and the mountains will fly hither 
and thither,” and frequently elsewhere). 

It is evident that, from the perspective of 

the transmission of information, many of 


these devices are not efficient, since they 
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are apt to suspend rather than to convey 
information; their function is revealed, 
however, once the text is performed orally 
(see RECITATION OF THE QURAN). The 
Quran, abounding in imperatives ad- 
dressed to the Prophet and/or the believers 
(see EXHORTATIONS): to recite (Q 96:1: gra’, 
and often) or to chant (Q 73:4: rattili 

l-qur ana tartila, and often) the text, to recall 
by reciting (Q 19:16: udhkur, or Q 88:21: 
dhakkir, and often; see MEMORY) the text, 
itself presents the claim of being an oral 
communication (see ORALITY; ORALITY 
AND WRITING IN ARABIA). Navid Kermani 
(Gott ist schén, 197) has gone so far as to 


claim: 


If a text is explicitly composed for recita- 
tion, fulfilling its poetic purpose only 

when recited or — more generally speak- 
ing — performed, it should be viewed as a 
score, not as a literary work, as Paul Valéry 
once said of the poem. Although a score 
can be read or hummed quietly in private, 
it is ultimately intended to be performed. 


The frequency of appellative expressions 
presupposing the presence of addressees is 
particularly striking in the beginnings of 
early stiras, where the attention of the lis- 
teners is sometimes aroused directly 
through an imperative (Q 7311-2; 74:1-23 
87:1; 96:1, calling to proclaim), or a related 
form (Q 106:3, with a preceding address). 
Polemic introductory parts start with a 
waylun li-, “woe to-,” exclamation (Q 83:1-3; 
104:1-2; cf. Q 77:24 f; 107:4-7) or a curse- 
formula (Q 111:1 tabbat_yada X, “may the 
hands of X perish”), or with a deictic for- 


mula, also familiar from interior sections of 


stiras (Q 107:1: a-raayta lladhi, “did you see 
him who...”). 

It might, on first sight, appear that the 
hymnic introductory sections stand by 
themselves. They are strongly reminiscent 
of biblical models and, more precisely, of 
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liturgical texts such as the Jewish berakhot 
that are likewise made up of relative 
clauses (baritkh atta adonai asher...). In three 
instances both creation and divine instruc- 
tion are recalled as is the case in the 
berakhot: Q 87:1-5, sabbihi sma rabbika l-a‘la/ 
lladhi khalaqa fa-sawwa...; Q 96:1-5, igra’ bi- 
smt rabbika lladhi khalaq/khalaqa |-insana min 
‘alaq/igra...; and Q 55:1-3, al-rahman/ 
‘allama |-qur @n/khalaqa l-insan/‘allamahu.... 
Equally biblically-tuned are hymnic sec- 
tions in the interior of stiras, like Q 85:13-6 
and, particularly, Q 53:43-9, which seems to 
echo the famous hymn from 1 Samuel 2:6. 
In the same vein, a number of siiras con- 
clude with a final exclamation clad in an 
imperative that in most cases calls for a 
liturgical activity: Q 96:19 (call for prostra- 
tion; see BOWING AND PROSTRATION), 

Q 69:52 (call for divine praise; cf. Q 56:74; 
see also LAUDATION; GLORY; GLORI- 
FICATION OF GOD; PRAISE), Q 52:48 f. 

(call for patience; see TRUST AND 
PATIENCE), Q 84:24 (announcement of 
punishment); see also the final exclama- 
tions of Q 53:62 (prostration), Q 93:11 (reci- 
tation), Q 94:7-8 (segregation from 
unbelievers), Q 86:15-7 (patience), Q 51:60 
(exclamation of woe); only the final ex- 
clamation in Q 55:78 takes the shape of a 
doxology (see Baumstark, Gebetstypus): 
tabaraka smu rabbika, “blessed is the name of 
your lord.” But in view of the composition 
of most early stiras made up of diverse 
elements, it appears problematic to 
attempt an unambiguous distinction 
between texts imprinted by ancient 
Arabian literary traditions and others 
more biblically styled. 


The “poet-model”: similes and metaphors, 


structures of discourse 


The allegation that the Prophet was a poet 
would likely have been based less on par- 
ticular stylistic evidence than on the gen- 


eral similarity between qur’anic diction 
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and other genres of elevated, non-ordinary 
speech (cf. Gilliot, Poéte ou propheéte?, 
380-8: “Prophétie contre poésie. De la 
construction dun prophete”). It is true 
that the early stiras, which — though not 
metrically bound nor carrying a mono- 
rhyme — prompted that particular 
accusation, are highly poetic (for a study 
in their stylistic devices, see Sells, Sound 
and meaning, and id., Sounds, spirit and 
gender). Indeed, the “Aahin-model” of 
speech is only a special case of poetic dic- 
tion. As Kermani has shown, a high degree 
of “poeticity” (“Poetizitat”) cannot be de- 
nied to the Qur'an as a whole. Not only 
does the entire Qur'an morphologically 
and syntactically adhere closely to what 
has been termed poetic ‘aabiyya (see 
GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN), but it also 
makes extensive use of a selected vocabu- 
lary that — lending itself easily to the 
demands of the familiar meters — had 
established itself as poetic (Bloch, Vers und 
Sprache). J.J. Gluck (Is there poetry) has 
tried to trace rhetorical devices employed 
by poets. Above all, the priority given in 
most qur’anic texts to adornments of 
speech and devices of appeal to the listen- 
ers that are completely unnecessary for the 
raw transmission of information 1s a con- 
vincing proof of its proximity to the realm 
of poetry. (For a discussion of the medieval 
learned debates about the relation between 
Quran and poetry, see Kermani, Gott ist 
schon, 233-314; von Grunebaum, A tenth cen- 
tury document.) 

Similes (q.v.; tashbih) and metaphors 
(istt‘Gra; see METAPHOR) are, of course, the 
most striking evocations of poetic speech. 
A modern survey of these tropes in the 
Quran — as achieved for pre-Islamic 
poetry by Renate Jacobi (Studien zur Poettk, 
115-27, 153-67) and Thomas Bauer 
(Altarabische Dichtkunst, 181-204. — 1s still to 
be done. T. Sabbagh (Le métaphore dans le 
Coran) is only an inventory; his classifica- 
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tion of metaphorical usages does not con- 
sider the contexts in which the words are 
used, nor the fields of their metaphorical 
application. More research has been done 
on the theologically controversial aspect of 
tashbih, namely the cases of qur’anic an- 
thropomorphism (q.v.), e.g. God’s cunning 
(makr, e.g. Q 3:545 4:142) and the like (see 
van Ess, Tashbih wa-tanzth; see THEOLOGY 
AND THE QUR'AN), Since the appearance in 
1892 of the study by C.C. Torrey, The com- 
mercial theological terms in the Koran, that pro- 
vides a thorough survey of a number of 
words touching on commerce and their 
often metaphoric use in the Qur’an, com- 
merce had been identified as one major 
realm of images in the Quran. Torrey, and 
later scholars following him, suggested that 
the words and metaphors from the com- 
mercial realm form a cluster of terms de- 
rived from commercial applications which 
have taken on theological overtones in the 
Qur'an (see e.g. REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; 
also, ECONOMICS; WEIGHTS AND MEASURES; 
TRADE AND COMMERCE). As against 

Torrey who “assumed a mercantile back- 
ground of Muhammad and Mecca and 
then found evidence for that in the 
Quran” (Rippin, Commerce, 128), 
Andrew Rippin (The commerce of 
eschatology) presents a reversal of the 
commercial-background-theory. He dem- 
onstrates that Torrey’s terms are employed 
in three contexts in the Qur'an, in speaking 
about the prophets of the past, in legislat- 
ing the Muslim community and in descrip- 
tions of eschatology. Inverting Torrey’s 
argument, he concludes that the 


symbolism of eschatology is partially de- 
rived from the image of the foundations of 
a moral and flourishing society, the sym- 
bolism resolves the seeming iniquities of 
life as it is actually lived — the presence of 
suffering and injustice as basic facts — by 
reflecting a divinely-ruled society in which 
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evil gets its proper reward. The symbolism 
gives a higher meaning to history by relat- 
ing it to transcendental mythic patterns 
(Rippin, Commerce, 134; see ETHICS AND 
THE QURAN; GOOD AND EVIL; SIN, MAJOR 
AND MINOR; OPPRESSION; OPPRESSED ON 


EARTH, THE). 


Rippin advocates utmost caution in at- 
tempting a historical contextualization of 
the symbolism of the text, which he re- 
gards as a product of later Muslim read- 
ings tailored towards particular ideological 
ends. A comparative study juxtaposing 
qur anic and poetic similes and metaphors 


is still a desideratum. 


The qasida and the siira 
Though the allegation identifying qur’anic 
speech with poetical speech arises from 
observations made on the basis of the ear- 
liest texts, it is noteworthy that an intrigu- 
ing relationship between Qur’an and 
poetry can be discerned. This relation- 
ship relies less on small isolated speech 
units — such as the various tropes in both 
canonical corpora (that still await a 
comparison) — than on the overall struc- 
ture of both gasida and siira (see sURAs). At 
a certain stage in the qur’anic develop- 
ment, the siira as a literary unit seems to 
reflect the structure of the dominating po- 
etical genre, the gasida. The gasida was the 
standard form of pre-Islamic poetry con- 
sisting of a sequence of three sections, 
each conveying a different mood: a nos- 
talgic nasib, lamenting the loss of stability 
by recalling the disrupted relation between 
the poet and a beloved, was followed by 
the description of a movement in space, a 
journey (q.v.), rahil or, more often, a de- 
scription of the riding camel (q.v.) used by 
the poet — a section that portrayed the 
poet regaining his self-consciousness and 
reattaching himself to the world through 
recalling instances of his past activities, his 
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interfering with reality through exploita- 
tion of the “kazros,” the crucial moment for 
achieving a change. After evoking his he- 
roic achievements, the poet concluded his 
poem with an evocative fakhy, a self-praise 
or praise of the collective confirming the 
heroic virtues of tribal society. The social 
status of the recitation of these poems, as 
Andras Hamori (The art of medieval Arabic 
literature, 21 f.) stressed, must have come 
close to that of a ritual: 


The extreme conventionality, repetitious- 
ness, and thematic limitation of the gastda 
need not astonish us.... Already in the 
sixth century, before the coming of Islam, 
these poems, rather than myths or religious 
rituals, served as the vehicle for the con- 
ception that sorted out the emotionally 
incoherent facts of life and death, and by 
the sorting set them at the bearable remove 
of contemplation. Qasida poets spoke in 
affirmation of a model they shared, their 
poetry tended to become a shared experi- 
ence, all the more as the affirmation was 
through the replay of prototypal events 
which the model so successfully charted. 


The poet, then, is located in the center of 
the poem; the one who establishes the 
model for identification through his word, 
is at the same time the figure standing in 
the center of the artifice. Looking at the 
fully developed (most often) tripartite stiras 
of the middle and late Meccan periods (see 
Neuwirth, Rezitationstext) we can trace a 
comparable structure: The stira starts with 
a section that draws on various standard 
themes such as hymns, lists of virtues or 
vices (see VIRTUES AND VIGES, COMMAND- 
ING AND FORBIDDING), polemic against 
unbelievers and affirmations of the divine 
origin of the message; most of these 
themes also serve to furnish the final part 
which should, ideally, be concluded with 
the topic of affirming the revelation. The 
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center of the stira, however, is fixed over a 
longer period of qur’anic development. It 
contains one or more stereotyped narra- 
tives about prophets, portraying them in 
their struggle to achieve an ideological re- 
orientation in their communities, announc- 
ing that the “kazros,” the unique moment to 
gain salvation, has come, thus exemplifying 
the chance granted to Muhammad’s listen- 
ers in the light of history. Functioning both 
as a fixed part in the liturgy of the com- 
munity and as a mirror of contemporary 
history, these stiras provide ritualized mem- 
ory and at the same time real experience. 
In view of the structure of the extremely 
powerful genre of the gasida, where the 
poet appears at once as the protagonist in 
and the transmitter of the message that 
contains the rules of what should be, it is 
perhaps not surprising to find the figure of 
the Prophet — or a whole group of rep- 
resentatives of this type — as the protago- 
nist of the drama and the bearer of the 
word (see WORD OF GOD) again in the mid- 
dle part of the stra. The Prophet is thus, 
like the gasida poet in the poem, the ex- 
emplary figure and the speaker in one per- 
son. Here, as in the case of the ancient 
kahin speech, it appears that an earlier 
genre has been absorbed to shape the 
foundation of a new sacred canon. 

This suggestion does not imply that the 
stance taken in the Qur'an towards poets 
should have developed positively. In 
Q 26:224-6 we read: wa-l-shu‘arau_yal- 
tabi‘uhumu l-ghawiina/a-lam tara annahum ft 
kullt wadin yahimiina/wa-annahum yaqilina ma 
la yaf‘aluna, “And the poets, the beguiled 
follow them/do you not see that in every 
wadi they err about madly in love/and that 
they say what they do not do?” These 
verses should be distinguished from the 
later addition of Q 26:227 (see Neuwirth, 
Der historische Muhammad, 103) that re- 
flects a late Medinan development. In 


Q 26:224-6 the poets are accused of not 
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coming up to the high claims raised in 
their poetry (“to do what they say”) and 
thus of being incapable of functioning as 
spokespeople of their collective. The 
spokesperson of society is no longer the 
poet but the prophet. The Medinan ad- 
dition Q 26:227 excludes from the verdict 
those poets who have actively sided with 
the community, which, as an ecclesia militans, 
cannot afford to have itself satirized (see 
Imhof, Religidser Wandel). 


The Quran and the Bible: Refrains and cadenzas 
Although the Qur'an contains no explicit 
allegations that it is modeled on biblical 
speech, some accusations that he was 
taught by a mortal (Q 16:103: imnama 
_yu‘allimuhu basharun) were raised against the 
Prophet and are refuted in the Quran. It 
is, however, much more relevant that the 
Qur’an as a message communicated in the 
Arabian peninsula of late antiquity neces- 
sarily draws from both pagan and mono- 
theistic traditions. The qur’anic message 
soon presented itself as a re-narration of 
the earlier biblical scriptures and one serv- 
ing analogous purposes, namely to provide 
a liturgical base for the communication 
between God and humanity. We can even 
locate in the Qur'an the decisive turn from 
the communication of a divine message to 
the celebration of liturgy with the memory 
of salvation history (i.e. biblical stories) 
placed in its center (see Neuwirth, Referen- 
tiality). Those middle and late Meccan 
stiras that appear to constitute complex 
liturgies resembling roughly those of the 
older monotheistic religions are comprised 
of the following: an introductory section, 
reading from the scriptures, and a closing 
section. The presentation of the biblical 
story is sometimes explicitly introduced by 
an announcement, as if a pericope to be 
read in church were being announced: 

Q 15:51, “Bring them news (q.v.) about the 
guests of Abraham” (q.v.; nabbi’hum ‘an dayfi 
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Ibrahim; cf. Q 19:2: dhikru rahmati rabbika 
‘abdahu Zakariyya, “Vhis 1s a recital of the 
mercy [q.v.] of your lord to his servant 
Zechariah [q.v.]”). Quranic re-narrations 
of biblical texts are enough to fill a com- 
prehensive reference book (see Speyer, 
Erzéahlungen). It is particularly in this stage 
of Meccan development that liturgical for- 
mulae familiar from Judaism and 
Christianity become frequent in the 
Qur'an, like Q 27:59: al-hamdu lillahi wa- 
salamun ‘ala ibadihi lladhina stafa, “Praise be 
to God and peace be on his elected ser- 
vants” (cf. doxa en hypsistots theo kai efi ges 
ewené en anthropois eudokias, Luke 2:14; see for 
the Christian doxology and the Jewish 
berakha reflected in the frequent qur’anic 
exclamations al-hamdu lillah and subhana 
rabbina/llahi, Baumstark, Gebetstypus; a 
complete introitus may be identified in the 
Fatiha [q.v.], see Neuwirth and Neuwirth, 
Fatiha). 

The question, however, of the stylistic 
and rhetorical impact of biblical texts on 
the Qur’an has not yet been studied. Only 
a few isolated parallels strike the eye, such 
as the pronouncedly biblical sounding hy- 
perboles in Q 7:40: inna lladhina kadhdhabi 
bi-ayatind wa-stakbaru ‘anha la tufattahu lahumu 
abwabu l-samai wa-la yadkhulina l-jannata 
hatta yalya l-jamalu fi sammi -khiyati, “To 
those who reject our signs (q.v.) and treat 
them with arrogance (q.v.), the gates of 
heaven will not open for them, nor will 
they enter the garden, until the camel can 
pass through the eye of the needle” (cf. 
Matthew 19:24; Mark 10:25; Luke 18:25; 
see PARABLES) or Q 39:67: wa-l-ardu jami‘an 
gabdatuhu_yawma l-qiamati wa-l-samawatu 
matwiyyatun bi-yaminhi, “And on the day of 
resurrection (q.v.) the whole of the earth 
(q.v.) will be grasped by his hand and the 
heavens will be rolled up in his right hand” 
(cf. Isaiah 34:4, 40:12; see for further ex- 
amples Speyer, Erzdhlungen; see LEFT HAND 
AND RIGHT HAND). 
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A more prominent stylistic issue shared 
by the Bible and Qur'an is certainly the 
refrain which appears four times in the 
Qur'an (Q 26, 54, 55, 77), again mostly in 
middle Meccan stras where the focus has 
shifted from the ancient Arabian tradition 
to the biblical. Although there are in- 
stances of anaphors and even longer 
speech units repeated in pre-Islamic and 
muhadram poetry (i.e. poetry that spans the 
pre-Islamic and the Islamic eras), a refrain 
appearing with the frequency of the verse 

Ja-bi-ayyi ala? rabbikuma tukadhdhiban, “Then 
which of the benefits of your lord will you 
two deny?” (e.g. Q 55:13) 1s not found in 
poetry (see BLESSING; GRACE). That refrain 
has, however, a close counterpart in the 
refrain kile-olam hasdo in Psalm 136, a text 
that in many respects resembles the 
sophisticated composition of Sarat al- 
Rahman (“The Merciful,” Q 55) and must 
have been well known in monotheistic cir- 
cles since it plays a major role in Jewish 
liturgy (see Neuwirth, Quranic literary 
structure). We can conclude that refrains in 
the Qur’4n may have been inspired by the 
Psalms (q.v.) or else by liturgical poetry 
shaped after the model of the Psalms. 

Another major rhetorical phenomenon 
that appears to have a strong biblical 
imprint is the clausula — or the cadenza, 
as it might be termed in analogy to the 
final part of speech units in Gregorian 
chant — which, through their particular 
sound pattern, arouse the expectation of 
an ending as, for example, the concluding 
colon of the later Meccan and Medinan 
long verses of the Qur’an (see Neuwirth, 
Studien, 157-70; see also FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QuR’AN). In the Qur'an 
the cadenza relies less on an identical 
musical sound than on a widely stereo- 
typed phrasing. It is easily identifiable as an 
end marker since it is semantically distin- 
guished from its context: it does not par- 


take in the main theme of the discourse 
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but adds a moral, polemic or hymnal com- 
ment to it. Although it is true that not all 
multipartite verses bear such formulaic 
endings, cadenzas may be considered char- 
acteristic of the later Meccan and all the 
Medinan qur’anic texts. On a social level, 
they betray a novel narrative pact between 
the speaker and his audience, the con- 
sciousness that there is a basic consensus 
not only on human moral behavior but 
also on the image of God as a powerful 
co-agent ever-present in human interaction 
(see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES; POWER AND 
IMPOTENGE; FATE; DESTINY). But cadenzas 
achieve even more in terms of constructing 
a new identity: they provide markers of the 
sacred that transform narrative events into 
stages of salvation history, changing the 
ordinary chronometric time of the nar- 
ratives into signifying time. An observation 
of Aziz al-Azmeh (Chronophagous dis- 
course, 193 f.) is useful to illuminate this 


point: 


The vacuous syntagms of ordinary time is 
the instrument of a finalist paradigm 
whose instances punctuate the course of 
this flow at certain loci of accentuation 
that enclose values of sacredness, lending a 
sense of sacredness to historical succession. 
These values are, primarily, an integrality 
of divine order which reigned with the 
creation of Adam (see ADAM AND EVE), the 
imperative of its complete restoration 

in paradise and the intermittent attempts 
to calque this order in the history of 
prophecy. 


It goes without saying that the cadenzas 
owe their aesthetic effect to their widely 
predictable sound. Their stereotypical 
appearance, which is due to the morpho- 
logical and syntactical constraints imposed 
by the rhyme (see Miller, Untersuchungen) 
would, in a written text, appear awkward. 
In the recited text, however, the double- 
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edged style of the long verses, consisting 
of naturally flowing prose merging into 
artificial, sacred, speech in the formulaic 
conclusion, powerfully reflects the bi- 
dimensionality of qur’anic speech which 
evokes simultaneously world and hereafter, 
time (q.v.) and eternity (q.v.). 


Angelika Neuwirth 
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Rhyme see RHYMED PROSE; POETRY AND 
POETS 


Rhymed Prose 


The common English translation of saj§ an 
ancient form of Arabic composition used 
in proverbs, aphorisms, orations, descrip- 
tions of meteorological phenomena, and 
soothsayers’ oracular pronouncements 
before the advent of Islam and in sermons, 
book titles, introductions, anecdotes, bel- 
letristic epistles, chancery correspondence, 
maqamat, histories and other literary works 
in the Islamic period. In its simplest form, 
sg consists of groups of consecutive cola 
sharing a common rhyme and meter. The 
meter of saj‘is accentual, determined by 
the number of words (kalima, lafza) in each 
colon (saj‘a, pl. saja ‘Gt; qarina, pl. qarain; fasl, 
pl. fusil; or figra, pl. figar), rather than the 
patterns of long and short syllables that 
characterize quantitative meter, with word 
accents providing the feet or beats. In the 
most common form of saj} adjacent saj‘as 
are rhythmically parallel (mu ‘tadil), contain- 
ing an equal number of beats. Attempts to 
describe saj‘ rhythm solely in terms of syl- 
lables are therefore inadequate. Saj‘ regu- 
larly exhibits muwdazana, repetition of a set 
morphological (and necessarily syllabic or 
quantitative) pattern in the colon-final 
word or final foot (sa pl. asa} qarina, pl. 
gara in; or fasila, pl. fawasil; cf. Suyiitt, Ltgan, 
693-714/ili, 332-60 [chap. 59]; id., Mu tarak, 
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1, 29-31, 31-2: “Is there rhymed prose in 
the Qur’an?”; Hasnawt, al-Fasila, 19-27; 
31-1003 103-50) of adjacent cola. In ad- 
dition, sq‘ regularly involves the concen- 
trated use of syntactic and semantic 
parallelism, alliteration, paronomasia and 
other rhetorical figures. Given that the 
characteristic features of saj‘are end- 
rhyme, accent-based meter, and muwazana, 
the designation “rhymed prose,” reflecting 
only the first of these three, is something of 
a misnomer. “Rhymed and rhythmical 
prose” is an improvement, but it is more 
accurate to label saj‘a type of accent 
poetry. Goldziher and others have sug- 
gested that sais the oldest poetic form in 
Arabic (see ARABIG LANGUAGE; LITERA- 
TURE AND THE QUR’AN) and some, noting 
the importance of parallelism and other 
similar features in Akkadian, Ugaritic and 
Hebrew poetic forms, above all in biblical 
poetry, have argued that sqj‘in a sense rep- 
resents the Ur-poetry of the Semites. 
Medieval Muslim theologians, rhetori- 
cians and commentators have disagreed 
concerning the presence of saj‘in the 
Quran. This debate reflects a strong 
concern to distance the Quran, as the 
primary miracle of the prophet 
Muhammad’s mission (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD; MIRACLES), from 
ordinary human types of composition such 
as jahilt poetry (see AGE OF IGNORANCE) or 
the sqj‘ pronouncements of pre-Islamic 
soothsayers (q.v.). After all, the Qur'an it- 
self denies accusations that the prophet 
Muhammad was a poet (sha@%y Q 21:53 
52:30; 69:41; see POETRY AND POETS) or 
soothsayer (Kahin, Q 52:29). Theologians 
such as al-Ash‘art, (d. ca. 325/937), al- 
Rummiani (d. 384/994) and al-Baqillani (d. 
403/1013) held that the Qur'an does not 
contain sa° Their reasoning is that in the 
Quran, meaning dominates form, whereas 
in sq, form dominates meaning (see FORM 


AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN; 
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LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN). 
Therefore, the Qur'an cannot be sa. The 
second position, held by early Mu'tazili 
(see MU‘TAZILIs) theologians such as al- 
Nazzam (d. 220-30/835-45) and taken up 
by later rhetoricians such as Diya’ 

al-Din b. al-Athir (d. 637/1239) and al- 
Qalqashandi (d. 821/1418), admits that the 
Quran contains sqj‘and that many siiras of 
the Qur'an are composed entirely in this 
form. Such authors identify specific stiras, 
such as Sarat al-Najm (Q 53, “The Star”), 
Strat al-Qamar (Q 54, “The Moon”) and 
Strat al-Rahmaan (Q 55, “The Merciful”), 
as being composed entirely in saj“ The 
third position, represented by the majority 
of late medieval literary critics and schol- 
ars of the qur’anic text such as Jalal al-Din 
al-Suyatt (d. 911/1505), holds that while to 
term the Qur’an sqj‘is unacceptable or 
disrespectful, it nevertheless exhibits many 
formal features of sa‘ style. In fact, the 
overwhelming majority of the examples 
given of sqj‘composition in manuals of 
rhetoric are qur’anic. This controversy 
resulted in the use of two sets of terms for 
the features of qur’anic as opposed to 
extra-qur anic or ordinary saj‘. Critics 
referring to rhyme in the Qur’an use the 
terminology “identical letters” (hurif 
mutamathila or huriif mutaanisa) rather 

than “rhyme” (gGfiya), too closely associ- 
ated with poetry. The rhyme word in sqj‘is 
designated by the term sq‘ (pl. asa‘) itself, 
but in qur’anic studies, the terms /asila (pl. 
Jawasil) and ra’s (pl. rutis) are used. The 
colon or period in sqj‘is usually termed 
sqj ‘a, fasl or garina but with reference to the 
Quran, fasila or dya appears. 

The Qur’an’s debt to pre-Islamic sqj‘is 
obvious, particularly in the early Meccan 
siras (q.v.; see also GHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). The evidence suggests that the 
Qur'an contains a great deal of saj‘and 
that many stiras are composed entirely in 


sq, but Paret and others are wrong to state 
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that the Quran is entirely in sa, for many 
sections of the Qur’an do not maintain the 
rhythmical parallelism sa‘ requires. This is 
particularly clear in the longer siiras, where 
successive verses, despite end-rhyme, are so 
long and of such unequal length as to pre- 
clude any sustained meter, whether quan- 
titative or accentual. The extent to which 
quranic style maintains or departs from 
the styles of pre-Islamic saj, a matter of 
some controversy, is difficult to gauge be- 
cause extant examples of pre-Islamic saj‘ 
all date from later centuries and many are 
in fact pastiches of a style associated with 
paganism and magic (q.v.; see also PRE- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QURAN; SOUTH 
ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 
The best working hypothesis is that the 
Qur’an’s stiras drew on many of the sty- 
listic features, content and conventions of 
several genres of pre-Islamic saj, particu- 
larly divination (q.v.) and oratory, but mod- 
ified these features to fit into the biblical, 
monotheistic framework of Islam’s mes- 
sage (see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN). 
According to one estimate, 86% of the 
verses in the Qur'an exhibit end rhyme. A 
lower percentage of the qur’anic text is 
actually say, for many passages that exhibit 
end-rhyme do not exhibit the rhythmical 
parallelism characteristic of saj“ Con- 
versely, some passages exhibit the rhythmic 
parallelism characteristic of sa‘ without 
exact or even near rhyme. The rhyme 
word regularly observes askin, ending on a 
consonant through the suppression of a 
final short vowel. While this sort of rhyme 
also occurs in poetry, poetic rhymes regu- 
larly end in a long vowel and final short 
vowels are usually lengthened rather than 
suppressed, As in poetry, -m and -n rhyme. 
Near rhyme between consonants is also 
common, frequent combinations being //r 
(e.g. Q 25:1-62) and b/d/q (e.g. Q 111; 113). 
Geminate consonants are regularly re- 


duced: wa-tab < wa-tabba (Q 111:1); mustamur 
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< mustamirrun (Q 54:2); wa-la jan < wa-la 
Jannun (Q 55:39, 56, 74). Rhyme words 

with final CC (double consonant) occur 

in several passages but these should 
probably be treated as CvC (conso- 

nant — vowel — consonant) rhymes: an 
interstitial half or full vowel should be 
assumed, as in Q 86:11-2, where the rhyme 
words al-raj‘i and al-sad% should probably 
be read al-raj{, al-sad’, or Q 89:1-5, where 
the rhyme words /-fyn, ‘ashrin, l-watri, yasri, 
hyrin should probably be read /-fajr, ‘ashy, 
l-watr,_yasr, har. The long vowels -a- and -i- 
rhyme, as in poetry, and the short vowels 
-a-, -t-, -u- also rhyme. The indefinite ac- 
cusative marker -an (alif-tanwin) is regularly 
voiced as -d in rhyme position. A final long 
vowel -7 is often suppressed: the first person 
singular possessive pronominal suffix in din 
< dint (Q 109:6), etc., the first person sin- 
gular objective pronominal suffix in afin 
< alvuni (Q 26:108, 110, 126), etc., and the 
endings of definite defective nouns in al- 
muta ‘al < al-muta Gli (Q 13:9 ); yawma |-talaq 
<_yawma I-talagi (Q 4.0:15); yawma l-tanad 
<_yawma I-tanadi (Q 4.0:32); and kalla idha 
balaghati |-tarag < kalla idha balaghati 
l-taragiya (Q 75:26). Many other modifica- 
tions of colon-final words for the sake of 
rhyme occur. Although some siiras include 
many rhymes, the tendency to maintain 
mono-rhyme is quite strong in the Qur'an, 
and the most common rhyme by far is 
-un/- im/- in/ -im. Stirat al-Mu’minin 

(Q 23, “The Believers”) with 118 verses, 
Strat al-Naml (Q 27, “The Ants”) with 
ninety-three verses and Strat Ya Sin (Q 36, 
“Ya Sin”) with eighty-three verses all 
maintain complete mono-rhyme. At the 
other extreme, Strat al-‘Adiyat (Q 100, 
“The Coursers”) has four distinct rhymes 
in only eleven verses. 

Medieval rhetoricians classified examples 
of saj‘ according to length of cola, and the 
fact that they did so in terms of words con- 
firms that the meter of saj‘is essentially 
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accentual. Ibn al-Athir distinguishes short 
sq, in which the phrases include two to ten 
words each, from long sa, in which the 
sg as have eleven or more words. Al- 
Qazwint (d. 739/1338) names three cat- 
egories: short, medium and long, but does 
not give exact numerical definitions. The 
length of the colon in qur’anic sq‘ varies 
from two words — wa-l-mursalati ‘urfa/ 
Ja-l- Gsifati ‘asfa (Q 77:1-2) — to nineteen. In 
certain cases, discussed below, a saa of 
one word is possible as part of a more 
complex rhythmic structure, as in the first 
cola of the opening of Sirat al-Rahman 
(Q 5511-4; “The Merciful”): al-rahman/ 
‘allama I-qur’an/khalaqa |-insan/‘allamahu 
l-bayan/. Al-Qalqashandi states that the 
following verses, with nineteen words 
each, represent the longest example of 
sg ‘in the Quran: 


adh _yurtkahumu lahu ft manamika qalilan 
wa-law arakahum kathivan la-fashiltum 
wa-la-tanaza ‘tum ft l-amri wa-lakinna llaha 
sallama innahu ‘alimun bi-dhate l-suditr/ 

wa-idh yurtkumuhum idh iltagaytum fr asyunikum 
galilan wa-yuqallilukum fi aSyunthim li-yaqdiya 
llahu amran kana mafiilan wa-ila llahi turja‘u 
l-umitr (Q 8:43-4,) 


The average length is much less, particu- 
larly in the Meccan stiras. The medieval 
critics agree that short cola are more 
effective and eloquent than long cola. 

Cola are arranged in groups that I have 
termed “sqj-units,” unified by a common 
rhyme and meter or rhythmic pattern. The 
number of cola in a saj-unit varies widely, 
ranging from two through more than ten. 
In the Meccan siras, units of two, three 
and four saj‘as are common but Sarat al- 
Takwir opens with a sqj-unit of fourteen 
parallel saj‘as (Q 81:1-14): wha l-shamsu 
kuwwirat/wa-idha l-nujiimu nkadarat/wa-idha 
Lyibalu suyyirat/wa-idha l-‘isharu ‘uttilat/wa- 
idha l-wuhishu hushwrat/wa-idha l-biharu 
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supirat/wa-idha |-nufisu zuwwyat/wa-idha 
l-maw tidatu suilat/bt-ayyt dhanbin qutilat/ 
wa-idha |-suhufu nushirat/wa-idha l-sama’u 
kushitat/wa-idha |-jahimu su“trat/wa-idha 
l-yannatu uzlifat/ ‘alimat nafsun ma ahdarat/. 
An important feature of saj5 both 
quranic and extra-qur’anic, is the intro- 
ductory phrase, which falls outside the 
ordinary prosodic structure of the sa. The 
introductory phrase is in effect a separate 
entity and the saj‘a proper begins after that 
phrase. This feature, which I have termed 
matla’, distinguishes saj‘ from poetry, where 
nothing falls outside the metrical scheme of 
a poem’s verses. The matla‘in the Qur’an is 
most often shorter than the following saj‘, 
on occasion equal in length, and rarely 
longer. Examples include the following, 
where the maila‘is enclosed in parentheses: 


(al-hamdu lillahi) rabbi |- Glamin/al-rahmani 
l-rahim/maliki_yawmi |-din (Q 1:2-4) 
(a-fa-la ya‘lamu idha) bu‘thira ma fr l-qubir/ 
wa-hussila ma fi l-sudir (Q 100:9-10) 


Recognition of this feature, which has mis- 
led many critics from Abt Hilal al-‘Askari 
(d. after 395/1005) on, is extremely impor- 
tant for the prosodic analysis of saj‘ texts. 
Sa‘ cola form groups — I have termed 
them “sqj“units” — that share a rhyme 
and adhere to a common meter or alter- 
native metrical pattern. Sqj‘ units in the 
Quran exhibit five main structural pat- 
terns. In the first pattern, parallel saj‘as 
within a sqj‘ unit are of equal length: 


Ja-amma I-yatima fa-la taghar/wa-amma 
l-sa@ila fa-la tanhar (Q 93:9-10) 

wa-l- Gdiyati dabha/fa-l-miriyati qadha/fa- 
l-mughirate subha (Q 100:1-3) 


This is the most common form of sq in 
which the feature of rhythmical parallel- 
ism, which medieval Muslim critics termed 


itdal, “balance,” is most obvious. While in 
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later Arabic literature, units consisting of 
paired rhyming phrases are the norm, in 
the Qur’an units of three, four, five and 
more sq as are frequent. 

The second pattern has a unit of roughly 
parallel sa ‘as, with following saj‘as slightly 
longer than the preceding ones. As an 
example of this, Ibn al-Athir cites the fol- 
lowing three verses, which contain eight, 


nine, and nine words respectively: 


bal kadhdhabi bi-l-sa‘ati wa-a‘tadna li-man 
kadhdhaba bi-l-sa‘ati satra/ 

idha ra‘athum min makanin batdin sami% laha 
taghayyugan wa-zafira/ 

wa-idha ulqi minha makanan dayyigan 
mugarranina da‘aw hunalika thubura 

(Q 25:11-3) 


A third type has a final sq‘a in a group of 
parallel saj‘as slightly shorter than the pre- 
ceding ones. The medieval critics disap- 
prove of this type of saj‘ but it nevertheless 
appears in the Qur’an occasionally: 


min sharri l-waswast |-khannas/alladhi yuwas- 
wisu fi sudurt l-nas/mina I-jinnati wa-l-nas 
(Q 1144-6) 


The last verse, with three words, is shorter 
than the first two, with four and five words, 
respectively. 

A fourth pattern, which I have termed 
the “quatrain” (ruba7) form, has two saj‘as 
of equal length followed by a third roughly 
equal in length to the previous pair com- 
bined, resulting in a pattern resembling a 
quatrain of rhyme scheme a-a-b-a. Exam- 


ples include: 


lam yalid wa-lam yiilad/wa-lam yakun lahu 
kufuwan ahad (Q 112:3-4) 

Khudhuhu_ fa-ghullthu/thumma l-jahima sallihu/ 
thumma fi silsilatin dhar‘uha sab tina dhira‘an 
Ja-slukiihu (Q 69:30-2) 
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The fifth pattern is a pyramidal form, 
where length in successive saj‘as within a 


sq unit increases steadily: 


wa-l-duha/wa-l-layli dha saja/ma wadda ‘aka 
rabbuka wa-ma qala (Q 93:1-3) 


Here, the successive saj‘as are of one, three 
and five words. In the Qur'an, this con- 
struction often appears in sqj‘ units of 
three saj‘as, especially at the beginnings 

of stiras. 

Sqj‘ units are joined together in various 
ways to form larger structures. For the 
quranic material, particularly the short 
stiras, this larger block is often the stira 
itself, One classical term for the structure 
which sqj‘ units form is fas/ (pl. fusil). 
Change in rhyme is used quite often in the 


formation of larger structures: 


wa-l-‘Gdwati dabha/fa-l-miiriyati qadha/fa- 
l-mughirati subha/ 

Ja-atharna bhi naq G/fa-wasatna bihi jam G/ 
mna l-insana li-rabbiht la-kanid/wa-innahu ‘ala 
dhalika la-shahid/ wa-innahu li-hubbi |-khayri 
la-shadid/ 

(a-fa-la_ya‘lamu idha) bu‘thira ma ft |-qubiir/ 
wa-hussila ma fi l-sudir/inna rabbahum bihim 

yawma idhin la-khabir (Q 100:1-11) 


This stira is made up of four distinct sa 
units, each with a different rhyme (-ha; -‘@; 
-uid/-id; -iir/-tr) and sustained syntactic 
parallelism. The saj“units are also distin- 
guished by length, the first containing cola 
of two words, the second three-word cola, 
the third four-word cola and the fourth 
three-word cola, with the exception of the 
final saj‘a of five words. Rhyme, however, 
is not the only grouping principle in sa“ 
Insertion of an introductory phrase 
(matla‘), for example, begins a new unit. In 
addition, a change in saj‘a length without a 
change in rhyme would also mark a divi- 
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sion between sa‘ units, and this is very fre- 
quent in the Qur'an: 


(qul a‘udhu) bi-rabbi l-nas/matthi l-nas/ilahi 
l-nas/ 

min sharri l-waswast |-khannas/alladhi_yuwas- 
wisu fi sudurt l-nas/mina |-jinnatt wa-l-nas 

(Q 114:1-6) 


This stira, though maintaining the same 
rhyme throughout, breaks up into two dis- 
tinct sq@-units of three saj‘as each. The first 
sg unit has saj‘as of two words each but 
the second sa “unit has longer saj‘as: four, 
five and three words. A less common struc- 
tural device is a refrain, as found in Strat 
al-Rahman (Q 55; “The Merciful”), where 
the verse fa-bi-ayyt ala? rabbikuma tukadh- 
dhiban is repeated thirty-one times, marking 
off twenty-eight couplets and three tercets 
within the siira. 

The last word of the saj‘a is termed fasila 
(pl. fawasil), maqta‘ (pl. magate‘), qarina (pl. 
gara in), or saj‘ (pl. aya‘). Medieval critics 
considered it important that the final 
words in neighboring sq ‘as be of the same 
morphological pattern (wazn) and classi- 
fied saj‘ according to the presence or 
absence of this property. In saj‘ mutarraf, 
“lop-sided” or “skewed” say’ the final 
words rhyme but do not have the same 
pattern. The quranic example given by 
al-Qalqashandi and many other critics is 
the following: 


(ma lakum la) tarjina lillaht waqara 
wa-qad khalaqakum atwara (Q 71:13-4) 


Although wagara and atwara rhyme, they 
are not of the same morphological pattern. 
The critics consider this type of sqj‘inferior 
to sq‘ mutawazi, “parallel saj§” in which 
final words both rhyme and exhibit identi- 


cal pattern: 
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(ftha) sururun marfi‘a 
wa-akwabun mawdii‘a (Q 88:13-4) 


The terms izdiwa, “pairing,” and muwa- 
zana, “matching in morphological form,” 
refer to a type of composition which con- 
forms to all the characteristics of saj‘ex- 
cept that of strict end-rhyme. In this type 
of composition, the final words have iden- 
tical pattern but do not rhyme. Some crit- 
ics consider muwdazana a type of saj ‘itself, 
especially if it has inexact rhymes, and 
they term it saj‘mutawazin. Others, such as 
al-‘Askari, do not consider it saj‘but deem 
it slightly inferior to sqj‘in literary merit. In 
the following qur’anic example, 


wa-namariqu masfufa/wa-zarabwyu mabthiitha 
(Q 88:15-6) 


the rhythmical parallelism and basic struc- 
ture of sqj‘is maintained, despite the fact 
that the rhyme consonants are fand th. 
While in muwazana, quantitative paral- 

lelism is restricted to the last word in a 

SY a, critics prize saj‘ that exhibits more 
sustained internal rhyme and morphologi- 
cal parallelism between corresponding 
words in parallel cola. Al-Qalqashandi and 
others call this type of composition tars?‘ or 
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sg murassa “proportioned sa” Al-‘Askari 
calls it sa‘ ft sa, “saj‘ within sqj‘” and con- 
siders it the best type of saj~ Quranic 


examples include: 


inna tlayna wabahum/thumma inna ‘alayna 
hisabahum (Q 88:25-6) 

inna l-abrara la-fi na tm/wa-inna l-fuyara la-ft 
Jahim (Q 82:13-4) 


In these examples, all the words in the par- 
allel sqj‘as rhyme and match in morpho- 
logical pattern, except for the difference of 
pattern of abrar and fuyar in the second 
example. Syllable lengths are exactly the 
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same, if thumma in the second saa of the 
first example and wa- in the second sq ‘a of 
the second example are discounted. 

The desired effect of syllabic or mor- 
phological parallelism is to enhance the 
accentual meter with quantitative regular- 
ity, particularly when approaching the end 
of the sqj‘a, producing matching cadences 
resembling the clausulae of Latin oratory. 
Examination of the qur’anic text shows the 
frequent use of clausulae, such as those 
which involve the double epithets of God 
(al-asm@ al-husna; see GOD AND HIS ATTRIB- 
uTEs) — inna llaha ghafurun rahim (Q 2:199); 
wa-kana llahu ghafuran rahima (Q 4:96); 
innahu huzwa |-ghafuru l-rahim (Q 28:16; see 
FORGIVENESS; MERCY) — or other general 
statements concerning God’s favor or dis- 
favor (see GRAGE; BLESSING; LOVE) — inna 
llaha la yuhibbu l-mu ‘tadin (Q 2:190); innahu la 
yuhibbu l-musrifin (Q 6:141). Rhythm, in ad- 
dition to rhyme, is a crucial feature of 
these clausulae. The most common rhyth- 
mical patterns in the penultimate and 
ultimate feet of a colon include * — —/ 

: and — “ /—* (over- 


long syllables scan as long-long). It seems 





that there is a strong tendency toward a 
reduplicative rhythm, where the quantita- 
tive pattern of the penultimate foot is 
repeated in the ultimate. 

The structural, grammatical and rhetori- 
cal effects of end-rhyme and rhythmical 
parallelism on the qur’anic text are far- 
reaching, and further research into the 
relationship of saj‘to elements of qur’anic 
style, incorporating both classical Muslim 
and contemporary scholarship, is a much 
needed desideratum (cf. Hasnaw1, al-Fasila; 
Razi, Nihaya, 142-3; Nuwayri, Nihdaya, vii, 
103-5; Mehren, Rhetorik, 166-8; Garcin de 
Tassy, Rhétorique, 154-8). Many qur’anic 
verses exhibit deviations from ordinary 
style in order to bring about end-rhyme, 


yet many commentators on the Quran, 
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either unaware of or determined to ignore 
the poetic character of the text, propose 
tortuous arguments to explain grammatical 
and syntactic features that are due primar- 
ily to rhyme. Miller (Retmprosa) has dis- 
cussed this sort of “poetic license,” though 
with limited recourse to medieval Islamic 
texts. Among the best analyses of this topic 
within the tradition 1s [Akam al-ray fi ahkam 
awakhir al-ay, “The establishment of sound 
opinion on the rules governing verse end- 
ings,” by Shams al-Din Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Sa igh al-Hanafi 

(d. 776/1375). This work, summarized by 
al-Suyatt in his /égan, presents forty types of 
“rules” (sing. hukm), essentially deviations 
from ordinary style, which occur in the 
quranic text in order to produce what he 
terms “matching” (mundsaba), essentially 
end-rhyme. On the level of the word, de- 
viations which occur include the alteration 
of word endings — sinin (Q 95:2) for sayna’, 
“Sinai” (q.v.; Q 23:20); ilpasin (Q 37:130) 

for ilyas, “Elias” (Q 6:85; 37:1333 see 
ELIJAH) — and the use of one morphol- 
ogical pattern with the meaning of 
another — tadlil (Q 105:2) for dalal, “error 
(q.v.), loss” (passim; see also ASTRAY); 
laghiya (Q 88:11) for laghiw, “idle talk” 

(Q 19:62; 56:25; 78:35; see GOSSIP); amin 

(Q 95:3) for amin, “safe” (Q 14:35, etc.); 
samad (Q 112:2) for samid or samid, “endur- 
ing” (see ETERNITY), etc. 

Other deviations involve the use of femi- 
nine forms where masculine forms would 
be expected, such as dhalika dinu I-qayyima 
(Q 98:5) for dhalika l-dinu l-qayyim, “that is 
the right religion” (q.v.; Q 9:36; 12:40; 
30:30; cf. 30:43), or the use of an imperfect 
verb where a perfect would be expected, as 
in tstakbartum fa-fariqan kadhdhabtum wa- 
Jariqan taqtuliin (Q 2:87), “You behaved 
arrogantly (see ARROGANCE): one group 
you denied (see LIE), and one group you 
kill (see MURDER),” when logic and paral- 
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lelism would dictate gataltum, “you killed.” 
Word order is also affected, as, for exam- 
ple, in Q 20:70, galii dmanna bi-rabbi Hariina 
wa-Misa (“They said: We believe in the 
lord of Aaron [q.v.] and Moses” [q.v.]), 
when a rhyme in -d is required, as opposed 
to the usual order Musa wa-Hariin, “Moses 
and Aaron” (Q 7:122; 10:75; 26:48; 37:114, 
120) or tyyaka na‘budu wa-tyyaka nasta tn, 
“You we worship and from you we seek 
help” (Q 1:5), rather than na ‘buduka wa- 
nasta tuk* (“We worship you and seek help 
from you”). Prepositional phrases are often 
made to precede the adjectives, nouns, or 
verbs on which they depend, as in inna 
l-insana li-rabbihi la-kanid (“verily human- 
kind is to its lord ungrateful”; Q 100:6; see 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE) where the 
ordinary order would be inna I-insana la- 
kaniidun li-rabbih* (“verily humankind is 
ungrateful to its lord”), or in wa-llahu 
basirun bima_ya ‘malin (“God is watchful over 
all that they do”; Q 2:96) in a context re- 
quiring the rhyme -an and wa-llahu bima 
ta‘malina basir (“God 1s over all that you do 
watchful”; Q 3:156) in a context requiring 
the rhyme -i/-ar. As mentioned, Ibn 

al-Sa@ igh al-Hanafi distinguishes forty fea- 
tures such as these. Many other “devia- 
tions” are so common within the Qur’an as 
to become standard features of qur’anic 
style. The verb kana “was” and its derived 
forms often appear in contexts where the 
past tense is not appropriate. In these cases 
it appears to be pleonastic, used primarily 
to produce the required end-rhyme in -4, 
since its predicate requires the accusative, 
without altering the meaning significantly. 
This occurs often in the final clausulae that 
end in double divine epithets, such as wa- 
kana llahu ghafiiran rahima (“God was forgiv- 
ing and merciful”; Q 4:96, 100, 152, etc.) in 
an environment requiring -idnd/-ind rhyme, 
which seems equivalent in meaning to inna 


llaha ghafitrun rahim, “God is forgiving and 
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merciful” (Q 2:173, 182, 199, etc.). Similar is 
the common periphrasis min with a fol- 
lowing definite plural for the indefinite 
singular, as in wa-inni la-agunnuhu min al- 
kadhibin, “1 think that he is indeed of the 
liars” (Q 28:38), which may be equated 
with wa-innt la-azunnuhu kadhiban, “T think 
that he is indeed a liar” (Q 40:37), and the 
use of the compound past imperfect (kanii 
jaf alin) with the meaning of the perfect 
(fa‘alu), as in fa-yunabbiuhum bima kanu 
ya‘malén, “and he will inform them of what 
they were doing/used to do” (Q 6:108), 
which appears equivalent to fa-yunabbi uhum 
bima ‘amili, “and he will inform them of 
what they did” (Q 24:64). 


Devin J. Stewart 
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Ritual and the Quran 


Following a brief discussion of ritual in 
modern academic discourse which pro- 
poses a functional typology of rituals both 
within and involving the Qur’an, and tak- 
ing into account the context in which cer- 
tain rituals occur and are performed, this 
article will then explore the treatment of 
quranic rituals in works of Islamic juris- 
prudence (see LAW AND THE QUR'AN). 
Those rituals which employ verses of the 
Quran — written or spoken, individually 
or collectively — in various ceremonial, 
talismanic and therapeutic contexts will 
also be examined. This article does not 
deal extensively with those rituals specifi- 
cally mentioned in the Qur'an, as they are 
more fully explained under the relevant 
entries in this encyclopedia (see e.g. the 
articles WITNESS TO FAITH; PILGRIMAGE; 
PRAYER; RAMADAN; FASTING; and RITUAL 
PURITY, in addition to the other entries 
which are cross-referenced below). 

Ritual is the cornerstone of the Islamic 
faith and, as such, assumes a primary role 
in the Qur'an by making manifest a tan- 
gible, sacramental expression of God’s de- 
sign for humankind. In comparing Islam to 
other religions, the Dutch scholar D.C. 
Mulder (Recitation) observed that Islam “is 
not very rich in ritual.” But Mulder identi- 
fied only three primary forms of ritual: 
prayer (salat), pilgrimage (hajj) and recita- 
tion of the Qur'an (q.v.; tlawa). Those rit- 
ual forms found in the Qur’an and in the 
hadith (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) are 
not as numerous as those found in the 
Talmud, a cornerstone of rabbinical 
Jewish law which includes archaic rituals 
no longer practiced by Jews after the de- 
struction of the second temple in 70 c.z. It 
might be argued, however, that the number 
and diversity of ritual forms, practices and 
observances within Islam are as prolific, 


variegated and complex as those in 
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Judaism and Christianity. Furthermore, 
those rituals which observant Muslims 
perform — from simply invoking the 
divine name (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIB- 
UTES; REMEMBRANCE) to more elaborate 
ritual forms such as supererogatory prayer, 
supplication and recitation of verses 

from the Qur’an — emphasize the 
richness and diversity of rituals and ritual 
practice in Islam (see PRAYER FORMULAS; 
PIETY). 

Ritual (from Latin rituals) is a religiously 
defined and prescribed set of actions 
whose enactment symbolizes humankind’s 
encounter with and reverence for the 
divine. Anthropologists and scholars of 
religion have defined it in various ways, 
including as “a universal category of 
human experience” (Bell, Ritual theory, 14) 
or “those conscious and voluntary, repeti- 
tious and stylized symbolic bodily actions 
that are centered on cosmic structures 
and/or sacred presences” (Zuesse, Ritual, 
405; See PROFANE AND SAGRED). Jonathan 
Z. Smith (Bare facts, 125) defines ritual as 
“a means of performing the way things 
ought to be in conscious tension to the way 
things are in such a way that this ritualized 
perfection 1s recollected in the ordinary, 
uncontrolled, course of things.” In other 
words, ritual consists of structures of for- 
malized and sometimes spontaneous be- 
havior which emerge from a setting of 
reverence for and engagement with the 
divine in its diverse manifestations. The 
definition of ritual may be broadened to 
include rites of passage at which scripture 
is invoked or displayed such as at births 
and funerals (see BIRTH; BURIAL), indeed in 
virtually all aspects of daily life. 

The following is a typology of the rituals 
in Islamic societies that are associated with 
the Qur'an. (Most of these rituals — as 
seen in the overlap among the ten 
categories — are not mutually 


exclusive.) 
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(1) Transformative rituals (see also Rituals 
of purification, below): the performance of 
these has the effect of transforming one’s 
spiritual, physical and mental state. 
Transformative rituals may be prescriptive, 
as in the five pillars, or may be pious prac- 
tices (mu‘amalat) or rules of etiquette (adab). 
A transformative ritual may also have the 
effect of transforming the state of a sacred 
or venerable object. Often such rituals are 
performed in fulfillment of a religious pre- 
cept, as in the case of prayer, but also in 
anticipation of receiving “blessing” 
(baraka). In this category may be included: 
the testament of faith (shahdda); ritual 
prayer (salat); pilgrimage (hajj); entering 
(dukhil) and sitting (qu%d) in a mosque (Ibn 
al-Hajj, al-Madkhal, 1, 13); fasting (seyam, 

Q 2:183-5, 187, 196); almsgiving (zakal); 
loyalty (q.v.) to the imam (q.v.; waldya); 
reading/reciting the Qur’an (dhiky, tilawa); 
seeking baraka from a qur’anic codex 
(tabarruk; see MUSHAF; CODICES OF THE 
QUR'AN); kissing (tagbil) the qur’anic codex; 
weeping (q.v.; buka’) when the Quran is 
read; ritual purification (¢ahara; as a cat- 
egory it often includes wudit’, ghusl, tayam- 
mum; Se€@ CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION); 
vows (nadhr, nahb; Q 76:7; see vow); vigils 
(q.v.; tahayud — spending the night in 
prayer, praying the night prayer, reciting 
the Qur’an nightly); and humbling oneself 
before God (tadarru’)). 

(2) Rituals of purification, which are per- 
formed prior to prayer or coming into con- 
tact with the sacred. They employ the use 
of water and other substances (sand, dust). 
Included in this category 1s ¢ahara (ritual 
purity; Q 5:6), which includes wudia’ (ritual 
ablutions), ghus/ (ritual immersion; Q 4:43, 
5:6), ¢ayammum (ritual ablutions with fine 
sand or dust; Q 4:43; 5:6), ¢ahara (ritual 
purity; i.e. as in Abraham’s purification 
and re-consecration of the house of God; 
cf. Q 21125; see ABRAHAM; HOUSE, DOMES- 
TIC AND DIVINE; KA‘BA). 
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(3) Rituals which mark the fulfillment of 
religious obligation (mu ‘Gmalat; see GOOD 
DEEDS; ETHICS AND THE QURAN; see also 
Obligatory rituals, below), such as mar- 
riage (nikah; see Rites of passage, below; 
see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE) and the ritual 
slaughtering of animals for food (¢ahlil, cf. 
Q 5:2; See CONSECRATION OF ANIMALS; 
SLAUGHTER). 

(4) Rites of passage, such as birth (milad), 
including the naming ceremony; death 
(mawt, cf. Q 3:185, 193; 4:78; 21:35; 33:19, 
233 44:56; 47:27; 56:60, 84-87; 63:10; 75:29; 
see DEATH AND THE DEAD); marriage (nikah, 
cf. Q 2:187; 25:54, etc.); and the pilgrimage 
(hay). 

(5) Obligatory rituals in the Qur’an, 
namely: prayer (salat), including prostra- 
tion (sujid) and bowing (rukii$ see BOWING 
AND PROSTRATION); testament of faith 
(shahada); almsgiving (zakat); pilgrimage 
(hay); and fasting (szyam). 

(6) Rituals of abstinence (q.v.), which in- 
clude fasting (szyam) and vows (nadhr or 
nudhir, nahb; Q 33:23: man qada nahbahu). 
The vow involves making a dedication to 
God, usually in the form of a sacrifice 
(q.v.). In a historical context, Muslims, like 
adherents to other faiths, make vows to 
engage in or refrain from particular 
actions. Abstinence from certain practices 
and haj rites, such as eating food and 
shortening one’s hair are valid forms of 
nadhr. In the qur’anic context, God fulfills 
vows (cf. Pedersen, Nadhr, for a discussion 
of the pre-Islamic and Islamic context of 
nadhr; see also CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; 
COVENANT; OATHS). 

(7) Rituals of sustenance (q.v.), health (see 
ILLNESS AND HEALTH), longevity (see also 
Protective rituals, below), which include 
consuming food and drink from plates and 
cups inscribed with qur’anic verses; con- 
suming food on which qur’anic verses are 


inscribed; and seeking baraka from the 
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Quran (tabarruk; see POPULAR AND TALIS- 
MANIC USES OF THE QURAN; EVERYDAY 
LIFE, THE QUR’AN IN). 

(8) Protective rituals, among which are 
counted a number of activities. The mere 
act of bringing out a codex at a public 
gathering is a means to invoke the protec- 
tion (q.v.) of God through his words (see 
WORD OF Gop). Other rituals include recit- 
ing the basmala (q.v.; i.e. invoking the name 
of God) orally or silently over somebody or 
before undertaking an activity; reading/ 
reciting the Qur'an; seeking baraka (tabar- 
ruk) from the qur’anic codex by physically 
touching it or reciting verses from it; car- 
rying a qur’anic codex to ward off disease, 
illness, plague, bodily harm, evil, etc.; 
wearing a garment with qur’anic verses 
inscribed on it (usually a tunic or talis- 
manic shirt on which the ninety-nine 
names of God and verses from the Qur’an 
are inscribed); wearing a necklace, amulet 
(see AMULETS) or talisman with qur’anic 
verses and related expressions or a min- 
iature Qur'an in a mushaf pendant of a pre- 
cious metal, usually gold (children or adults 
may engage in this practice; a popular 
practice is for women and girls to wear 
amulets); eating or drinking from a vessel 
with verses of the Qur'an inscribed; and in 
Turkey there is the practice of writing the 
word mashallah, literally “what God wants,” 
on an amulet and placing it on the person 
of a newborn child (see the illustrations of 
POPULAR AND TALISMANIG USES OF THE 
QUR’AN for some examples of the rich 
variety of material objects employed in 
protective rituals that involve the Quran). 
(9) Rituals acts meant to inflict harm or 
spread evil. Such rituals appear in a limited 
historical context. The only known in- 
stance in the Quran is the “blowing on 
knots” (al-naffathat fi l-‘ugqad, Q 113:43 see 
MAGIC), but this appears in a negative sense 
in that the verse alludes to women who 
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failed in their objective to cause harm to 
Muhammad by blowing on knots (see 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 

(10) Rituals that promote social cohesion 
and group solidarity, such as prayer (salat), 
Friday prayer (q.v.; Q 62:9), or prayer ina 
mosque (q.v.); pilgrimage (hag); collectively 
carrying scriptures in hand while walking 
in procession at times of crisis, drought 
and epidemics. ‘This last named function 
exemplifies the human need to repel im- 
minent danger and disease. Such historical 
episodes underscore the social function of 
the Qur'an in a group environment (see 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN; 
POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN). 


As seen from this typology, the word 
“ritual” in the Islamic context cannot be 
expressed by a single word found either in 
the Qur'an, the prophetic traditions, or in 
works of jurisprudence. The closest ap- 
proximation to “ritual” is tbadat (sing. 
‘tbada, lit. “obedience, submission, humility, 
devout worship”; see WoRSHIP) which is 
also related to (a (lit. “obedience, submis- 
sion”; see OBEDIENCE). In the first instance, 
‘ibadat refers to religious practice and devo- 
tion to God (Q 2:21; 51:56) and is com- 
monly applied to the five pillars (arkan) 

of Islam: shahdda (testament of faith; 

Q 3:19-20; 6:19; 63:1), salat (prayer; e.g, 

Q 2:45; 9:1033 51:18; 70:22-3; 75:31; 96:10; 
108:2), zakat (almsgiving; e.g. Q 2:43, 83, 
277), sam (fasting; Q 2:183-4), and hay (pil- 
grimage; e.g. Q 2:189, 196). The Semitic 
root “b-d from which %badat derives cap- 
tures the relationship between the devotee 
as the slave of God whose inner and outer 
natures surrender to God, the exclusive 
object of worship (e.g. Q 1:5; see SERVANTS; 
SLAVES AND SLAVERY). “Ritual” also may 
be applied to modes of religious behavior 
and experience, and physical and mental 


states not classified as %badat by jurispru- 
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dents and theologians, such as tadarru‘ 

(Q 6:42, 43), through which believers are 
urged to reflect upon the lessons of the 
past and humble themselves before God as 
did those before them (see OPPRESSED ON 
EARTH, THE; TRUST AND PATIENCE; TRIAL; 
PUNISHMENT STORIES; GENERATIONS; 
HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN). During the 
fifth/eleventh and sixth/twelfth centuries, 
the very act of remembrance of God (dhiky, 
Q 21152, 2003 3:41; 7:205; 18:24; 33:41; 72:25) 
became enshrined in elaborate Safi rituals 
and ceremonies that became widespread 
throughout the Islamic world (see sdFIsM 
AND THE QUR'AN). 

All devotional acts (%badat) require of 
those who undertake them to declare 
clearly their intention (q.v.; niyya). In Kitab 
al-Arba%n fi usil al-din, al-Ghazali (d. 505/ 
IIII) provides a succinct discussion of 
‘tbadat, which when performed properly, 
lead to the perfection of both the outer 
and inner self in fulfillment of one’s re- 
ligious duties. In his elucidation of the ten 
primary principles of religion (ritual 
prayer; almsgiving and charity; fasting; 
pilgrimage; recitation of the Qur’an; dhikr, 
remembrance of God; seeking what is per- 
mitted, i.e. halal; upholding the rights of 
other Muslims and maintaining proper 
companionship with them; enjoining right 
and forbidding wrong; following the sunna 
of the Prophet), al-Ghazali states that he 
does not mean undertaking only the eti- 
quette (adab) of the ritual acts, but every- 
thing associated with them (p. 68). The 
object in performing ritual acts is human 
certitude in the remembrance of God in 
order to attain the hereafter and withdraw 
from the worldly life (p. 76). Invoking this 
work, the north African Maliki theologian 
Ibn al-Hajj (d. 737/1336) regards niyya and 
‘amal (i.e. the actual performance of the 
act) as complete ritual devotion (b:-hima 
tamam al-%bada) and niyya as the best of the 
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two parts (al-Madkhal, 1, 13). For without the 
intention, the believer’s ritual is deemed 
invalid and the threat of divine punish- 
ment becomes implicit (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT; CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT). According to Eliade (Patterns, 370-1), 
the division between the realms of the 
sacred and the profane “serves the purpose 
of preserving profane man from the dan- 
ger to which he would expose himself by 
entering it without due care. The sacred is 
always dangerous to anyone who comes 
into contact with it unprepared, without 
having gone through ‘gestures of ap- 
proach’ that every religious act demands.” 


Rituals in the Qur'an 
Rituals in the Qur'an can be classified 
according to four primary categories: 
(1) Prescriptive rituals include prayer (salat), 
almsgiving (zakat), testament of faith 
(shahada), fasting during the month of 
Ramadan (siyam), undertaking the pilgrim- 
age (hajj) and ritual purity (¢ahara, Q 5:6); 
(2) rituals of devotion and remembrance, 
such as dhikr and tahajud (night vigil spent 
in prayer); (3) rites of passage, including 
birth, marriage and death; (4) rituals that 
are time and place specific and that refer to 
a particular historical event or incident or 
are otherwise related to the prophets be- 
fore Muhammad (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD), like Abraham and 
Ishmael (q.v.) ritually purifying the house 
of God (Q 2:125), women’s use of black 
magic against the Prophet by blowing 
on knots (Q 113:4) and the allusions to 
the — proscribed — prostration (bowing) 
of the Israelites to the sun (q.v.) and moon 
(q.¥v.5 €.8. Q 41:37). 

Ritual prayer (sa/at) represents the ritual 
enactment and re-enactment of the 
Quran par excellence. Several prophetic 
traditions indicate this, including “The 
difference between ku/r (infidelity; see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) and Islam is salat,” 
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and “Only those who pray have my pro- 
tection” (cf. Muslim, Sahih, bk. 1, chap. 35, 
no. 134). 

Sunni and Shri (see sHIT'IsM AND THE 
QuR’AN) works of jurisprudence (figh) 
differentiate between %badat and a closely 
related word — mu ‘Gmalat, which refers to 
the rules governing human behavior —, 
and almost invariably discuss the former 
before the latter. Bousquet recognizes that 
figh is a deontology for tbadat, the state- 
ments of the whole corpus of duties or acts 
whether obligatory, forbidden or recom- 
mended, etc., which is imposed upon 
people (Bousquet, ‘Tbadat; cf. id., Les 
grandes pratiques, 9). Apart from the five pil- 
lars, the question of which rituals are to be 
classified under 7badat is not always clearly 
delineated in the organization of jurispru- 
dential works. In the Quran one finds 
mention of such rituals as marriage (nikah; 
€.g. Q 2:220; 33:49) which Bousquet prop- 
erly indicates should be classified as a pious 
practice rather than placed among the 
tbadat. Vhe same might be said of other 
practices, not specifically mentioned as an 
obligation in the Qur’an, such as circumci- 
sion (q.v.; Ahitan), or qur’anic recitation 
(tlawa). Unlike circumcision, however, 
which is not a qur’anic prescription but a 
socially and religiously prescribed ritual 
and rite of passage, recitation is usually 
considered among the 7badat. 

In the hadith collections and in legal and 
theological discussions of the sunna (q.v.) 
of the Prophet (see THEOLOGY AND THE 
QUR’AN), qur’anic and extra-qur’anic ritu- 
als are further elaborated. Various hadith 
collections do not categorically separate 
‘badat from other ritual forms, though 
tbadat generally are grouped at the begin- 
ning of such works. In al-Bukhari’s 
(d. 256/870) Sahih, for instance, one finds 
wud’ (ritual ablution), ghusl (ritual immer- 
sion), fayammum (ritual ablution with fine 


dust or sand), salat (prayer), jana iz (funer- 
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als), zakat (almsgiving), and hay (pilgimage). 
The Sahih of Muslim (d. ca. 261/875) fol- 
lows a different order and includes tahara 
(ritual purity), salat (prayer), zakat (almsgiv- 
ing) and sawm (fasting). 

The Shri theologian Sallar b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Daylami (d. 448/1056), the author 
of al-Marasim fi -figh al-imami, essentially 
divides his work into %badat and mu ‘amalat, 
the latter of which he subdivides into ‘gud 
(contracts, the performance of which does 
not necessitate the declaration of inten- 
tion; see CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; 
BREAKING TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS) and 
ahkam (rules governing conduct within 
society, e.g. inheritance laws; see INHER- 
ITANCE} SOCIAL INTERACTIONS). Al- 
Muhaqqigq al-Hilli (d. 676/1277) delineates 
in his Sharav‘ al-Islam ft l-figh al-islami 
l-FaYfart four primary categories of ritual 
which formed the basis for the categories 
found in later Shit works of jurisprudence: 
tbadat, ahkam, ‘uqid, and iqa Gt (legally valid 
pronouncements which require only one 
party to transact). 

One of the most detailed expositions of 
{badat can be found in the ShafiT jurist al- 
Nawawvr's (d. 676/1277) al-Tibyan fi adab 
hamalat al-Qur‘an. Al-Nawawi’s work is 
unique for its discussion of those rituals in 
which the Qur'an is invoked, the times at 
which it is efficacious to recite certain 
verses or chapters of the Qur'an, when it is 
necessary to prostrate oneself upon hear- 
ing particular verses, and the proper eti- 
quette for carrying and displaying a codex 
and according it reverence. Al-Nawawi was 
particularly concerned that Muslims dis- 
play proper etiquette and reverence for the 
Quran. For instance, he observes that such 
practices as putting the codex under the 
head as a pillow are to be forbidden 
(Nawawi, Tibyan, 190-1). Perhaps some 
believed that it would facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge or protect them from 
harm as they slept. Such beliefs are at- 
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tested to in late nineteenth century Iran: 
Serena (Hommes, 333; cf. Massé, Popular 
beliefs, 21) observed that the qur’anic codex 
was placed beneath the head of the new- 
born as a pillow. 

The Hanbali theologian Ibn ‘Taymiyya 
(d. 728/1328) defines 7bada — more 
broadly than the traditional delineation of 
jurisprudential works — as “a collective 
term [which encompasses] all that God 
loves and [that] pleases him (kull ma@_yuhib- 
buhu wa-yardahu) from the words and inner 
and external actions, like prayer, alms, fast- 
ing, Aaj, veracious speech, keeping a trust, 
and reverence for one’s parents (q.v.) and 
close relatives (see KINSHIP).” In a treatise 
on %badat the modern Shi7 scholar Ja‘far 
al-Sijant (‘Lbdda, 20) argues that Ibn Tay- 
miyya has confused %badat with acts of 
nearness to God (tagarrub) by regarding 
them as synonymous. In Sijani’s view, acts 
such as giving alms, respecting one’s par- 
ents, and the khums (a tax among the Shi'a 
which was originally applied to the fifth of 
the spoils of war belonging to the ruler; see 
BOOTY) necessitate gurbd to God but are 
not 7badat. 

The modern-day scholar and theologian 
Ahmad al-Husart (Mina [-figh, 142) defines 
tbada as “the obedience (ta@‘a) which the 
[divine] law-giver (shart) has required his 
slaves to carry out.” Al-Husarti distin- 
guishes between three categories of %badat: 
(1) Purely physical rituals (%badat badaniyya) 
for which one person is not permitted to 
substitute for another, like prayer, fasting; 
(2) rituals for which one person is permit- 
ted to substitute for another, like almsgiv- 
ing (zakat); and (3) physical rituals which 
require the expenditure of property (q.v.; 
with the stipulation that, in the case of 
another’s substituting, one must be inca- 
pable of undertaking them on one’s own), 
like the haj (ibid., 144). 

The Shit scholar Muhammad Sa‘td al- 
Tabataba’ (d. 1982) includes in his Minha 
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al-salihin the following categories among 
the %badat: tahara (ritual purity), salat 
(prayer), sawm (fasting), 1 ‘kaf (pious retreat 
in a mosque which is generally associated 
with the month of Ramadan; see FESTI- 
VALS AND COMMEMORATIVE DAYS), zakat 
(almsgiving), Ahums, and al-amr bi-l-ma vif 
wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar (enjoining others to 
do what is commendable and to refrain 
from what is reprehensible; cf. Q 3:104, 110; 
22:41; Se¢@ VIRTUES AND VIGES, GOMMAND- 
ING AND FORBIDDING). 

The most important Tayyibi-Musta ‘li 
Isma ‘it work of jurisprudence which serves 
as the basis for ‘Isma‘Tli law and which con- 
tains a detailed exposition of 7badat is al- 
Qadi l-Nu‘man’s (d. 363/974) Da‘a@im 
al-Islam, “Pillars of Islam.” Al-Nu‘man, the 
chief qadi under the Fatimid caliph al- 
Muiizz li-Din Allah (1. 34.4-65/952-75), 
includes the following seven %badat: walaya 
(devotion to the imam), fahara (ritual pu- 
rity), salat (ritual prayer), jand iz (funerals), 
zakat (alms tax), sawm (fasting), hag (pil- 
grimage), and jihad (q.v.; holy war). 
Immediately following sawm, al-Nu‘man 


discusses 1 tikaf. 


Esoteric interpretations of ibadat 
In Ya wil al-da‘aim, al-Qadi |-Nu‘man 
stresses the importance for the Isma lt 
believer of not only performing the 7badat, 
but also of understanding their esoteric 
meaning (batin). After providing an esoteric 
interpretation of walaya (affirming the doc- 
trine of belief in and devotion to the 
imams), al-Qadi l-Nu‘man explains the 
{badat as follows: Ritual purity (tahdra) re- 
fers to “purifying oneself through knowl- 
edge (al-tatahhur bi-l- alm) and what it 
necessitates with respect to the impurities 
of the soul (b¢-ma_yijibuhu I- tlm min ahdath 
al-nufiis)” (Ta’wil, i, 72). In addition to 
knowledge, wisdom facilitates purification 
of the soul. Declaring one’s intention 
(niyya) in performing 7%badat is like walaya 
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(ibid., 1, 85). Al-Oadi l-Nu‘man states that 
the performance of the ritual prayer (salat) 
is symbolic of the Prophet’s action in mak- 
ing these particular prayers and postures 
obligatory (ibid., i, 86). The inner meaning 
of zakat is that the act of giving purifies 
(tathir) one’s personal wealth (q.v.; ibid., ii, 
87). Kakat is not only associated with ritual 
purity, but also with righteousness (salah) 
and growth (numuzww; ibid., 11, 87-8). Al- 
Nu‘man quotes several verses to support 
his interpretations (including Q 9:34, 103; 
73:20; 87:14, 15; 91:9, 10). A deeper mean- 
ing of zakdat is that it represents the one 
who purifies (muzakki) the people 
(al-nas) — in this case, the foundations 
(usus) and the proofs (huja) who are the 
vicegerents of the prophets (ibid., ii, 88). 
The Ismaili scholar Aba Ya‘qib al- 
Syistani (fl. fourth/tenth century) ex- 
pounds the %badat as follows: Water which 
represents knowledge purifies the soul from 
doubt and uncertainty (q.v.). Walaya signi- 
fies devotion to the imams. Salat (ritual 
prayer) signifies devotion to the awiltya’ (the 
friends of God, i.e. the imams; see CLIENTS 
AND CLIENTAGE} FRIENDS AND FRIEND- 
sHIP). Cakat signifies that those who possess 
knowledge (i.e. the imams) should send 
forth guides to the people (see KNOWLEDGE 
AND LEARNING; KINGS AND RULERS). The 
lower ranks become zakat for the higher 
ranks. Fasting (sawm) means observing 
silence and not revealing any secrets (q.v.) 
to the uninitiated (see also HIDDEN AND 
THE HIDDEN). Haj represents the believer 
having an audience with the imam, who 
symbolizes the house wherein knowledge 
of God resides (Sijistant, [fikhar, chaps. 
13-7; especially useful is Poonawala’s com- 
mentary: see Poonawala/Husayn, Biobiblio- 
graphy, 417-29; cf. Poonawala, Isma‘Tt 
ta’wil, 219). Today, Nizari Isma‘Tlt prayer 
consists of supplications, but unlike Sunni 
and Ithna ‘Ashari salai, does not include 


the same sequence of bowing (rukit‘) and 
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prostration (swjiid). Usually prayer is per- 
formed in a sitting position. 

Saft works like al-Hujwiri’s Aashf al- 
mahjub place importance on understanding 
and implementing the esoteric and exoteric 
interpretations in the practice of %badat. In 
the chapter on ritual purity, al-Hujwirt 
emphasizes that while prayer requires 
purification of the body, gnosis requires 
purification of the heart (Hujwirt, Aashf 
291). In the chapter on prayer, he stresses 
the importance of humility, awe, abase- 
ment and the annihilation of one’s attri- 
butes. The chapter on alms links the giving 
of zakat to poverty in this world, but the 
giver should also aim to give for the bless- 
ings of health, mind and body and infinite 
blessings should be rendered with infinite 
thanks to God (see BLESSING; GRACE} 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). In the 
chapter on fasting, al-Hujwirl mentions 
that fasting is abstinence which includes 
the whole method of Sifism. In the chap- 
ter on the pilgrimage, the true meaning of 
hay involves the casting off of the worldly 
life, sensual desires, the attributes of one’s 
humanity, and the complete submission of 
the believer to God. 


Ritual purity 
The Quran itself is described as being 
contained “in books held greatly in honor, 
exalted, and pure” (mutahhara, Q 80:13-4; 
see BOOK; SGROLLS; PRESERVED TABLET). 
Ritual purity (/ahara) is the foundation of 
the %badat upon which the performance of 
other rituals depends. ‘The north African 
Maliki theologian Ibn al-Hajj interprets 
tahara as interior ritual purification (al- 
tahara al-batina). He invokes a tradition of 
the Prophet (al-Madkhal, i, 30): “Supplica- 
tion (du‘@) 1s the essence of ritual devotion 
(wbada)” and refers to Q 2:222, which men- 
tions ritual purity. Likewise, Ibn al-Hajj 
interprets other ritual acts such as wudi’ 


and zakat as purifying humans from sin, 
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base elements and negative attributes 
associated with the worldly life. Ritual 
purity (Q 5:6) and the pure water (q.v.; 

Q 25:48; cf. 8:11) with which it is associated 
are referred to in the Quran. The acts of 
ritual purity practiced by the pre-Islamic 
Arabs included thram (ritual consecration) 
before entering Mecca (q.v.) and forbidding 
menstruating women (see MENSTRUATION; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN) 
from undertaking the pre-Islamic pilgrim- 
age there. In Islamic times menstruating 
women were allowed to perform the hay, 
although they were allowed to circumam- 
bulate the Ka‘ba and undertake the run- 
ning between Safa and Marwa only when 
they had achieved a ritually pure state (cf. 
Howard, Some aspects, 41). 

A person in a ritual state is described as 
tahur or tahir (Hilli, Tadhkirat, 7). Bousquet 
(Les grandes pratiques, 16) divides his discus- 
sion of the state of ritual impurity into two 
major categories, which are further elabo- 
rated: (1) Minor ritual impurity such as 
hadath, which refers to minor emissions 
from the openings of the body or contact 
with an impure substance, and which in- 
validates prayer, circumambulation around 
the Ka‘ba, and touching the Qur’an; (2) 
Major ritual impurity (jandaba) from sexual 
intercourse (see SEX AND SEXUALITY) and 
menstruation (hayd), as a result of which it 
is generally forbidden to perform prayer, to 
recite the Qur'an, to enter a mosque, or to 
perform the hay. 

Sunni and Shr‘ legal sources usually 
divide the category “ritual purity” (tahara) 
into three sub-categories: wudi’ (ablutions), 
ghusl (ritual immersion), and tayammum 
(making ablutions with pure sand or dust; 
e.g. Hillt, Yadhkirat, 7, defines tuhur as 
water). Sources usually distinguish between 
these three forms of ritual purity and dis- 
cuss the various states of ritual impurity 
and the conditions under which it is 
necessary or permitted to undertake ritual 
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purification. They also elaborate upon the 
physical movements and gestures of the 
body, as well as the oral formulae which 
are to be performed. 

Wud’ is necessary for prayer, making 
tawaf (circumambulation around the 
Ka‘ba), touching the text of the Quran 
and for other rituals (cf. Hillt, Zadhkarat, 8). 
Similarly, ghusl may be made for any one of 
these three categories in addition to resid- 
ing in mosques, for producing amulets or 
talismans for the curing of diseases 
(azaim) and for obligatory fasting, etc. 
Tayammum is required for prayer or for the 
ritually impure person (junué, literally “pre- 
cluded from ritual practice”), and in order 
to set out for a mosque (ibid.). For a ritually 
impure person (junub, muhdith, hard) to 
carry a quranic codex or to touch its pages 
or its writing is a reprehensible act (makrith; 
Hillt, Zadhkirat, 241). 

Being in a state of ritual purity is re- 
quired for anybody who touches, reads or 
recites the Qur'an. On the basis of 
Q 56:79, “none shall touch it [the Quran] 
save for those who are ritually pure (al- 
mutahhariin),” al-Hillt deems it reprehen- 
sible for a ritually impure person to touch 
the Quran. Abi I-Qasim al-Khi’t (d. 1992) 
mentions that the one who is in a state of 
ritual impurity is not permitted to touch 
the writing of the codex or the vocalization 
signs (see RECITATION OF THE QUR’AN; 
ORNAMENTATION AND ILLUMINATION; 
GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN), nor the name 
of God or the ninety-nine “beautiful 
names.” According to al-Nawawi, other 
books which contain verses from the 
Quran are to be treated in the same man- 
ner if the qur’anic text they contain is sig- 
nificantly greater in length than the rest of 
the text, e.g. a brief gloss or commentary. 
Thus, it is forbidden for the ritually impure 
person to touch and carry them (Nawawi, 
Tibyan, 194). 

Theological and legal discussions focus 
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on the etiquette (adab) of what is permitted 
and forbidden (q.v.; see also LAWFUL AND 
UNLAWFUL). For instance, the Qur'an 
should be treated with reverence as should, 
more generally, books which contain the 
name of God and Quran writing boards 
used by schoolboys (see TEACHING AND 
PREACHING THE QURAN). Im a related cul- 
tural practice, a scribe does not leave a 
book he is consulting on the ground for 
fear an animal or person would walk over 
it, thus divesting the writing of efficacy 
(Westermarck, Pagan survivals, 134). A state 
of ritual purity is also required when one 
writes a talisman which includes verses 
from the Qur’an or the ninety-nine beauti- 
ful names of God, for it is as if a scribe 


were copying a codex. 


Oaths 
Oaths (sing. gasam, half) that are sworn on 
the qur’anic codex are seldom attested to 
in pre-modern sources. Unlike in Chris- 
tianity or Judaism, where the oath upon a 
physical copy of scripture is presently a 
requirement, there is no legal requirement 
that the Qur’an need be present or that 
one place one’s right hand on a codex in 
order to validate an oath. Legal sources 
discourage the taking of oaths by anything 
apart from God or his ninety-nine beauti- 
ful names (cf. Nawawi, Tzbyan). The 
eighth/fourteenth century traveler Ibn 
Battita mentions that Damascenes made 
debtors and those against whom they had a 
claim swear (yuhlif) on the “Uthmanic 
codex of the Quran at the congregational 
mosque (Ibn Battiita, Reha, i, 105). 

In Ibn Taghribirdi’s al-Nwjiim al-zahira, a 
chronicle of the Mamlik dynasty of 
Egypt, two references are made to emirs 
taking oaths. In the first, an emir takes an 
oath on a mushaf (halafa ‘ala l-mushaf, Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nwim, ed. Cairo, x, 32, for 
742/1341). In the second instance, an emir 


holds the codex in his hand and takes an 
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oath ( fa-tanawala l-mushaf al-sharof bi-yadthi 
wa-halafa lahum_yaminan, trans. Popper, 
ENstory of Egypt, xxii, 80, for 871/14.66). 

A type of oath is the oath of allegiance 
(bay ‘a) which the Quraysh (q.v.) swore 
when they pledged their fealty to the 
prophet Muhammad and which also 
became the standard for the election of 

a new caliph (q.v.; Q 48:10, 18). 

Today certain courts and administrative 
bodies in western countries have required 
that when Muslims swear oaths, they place 
their right hand on the codex. Some con- 
sider placing the right hand on the Quran 
to be forbidden (haram), especially when 
one is not in a ritually pure state. During 
the early twentieth century c.£., Tewfik 
Canaan observed that oaths by the Qur’an 
(wa-l-mushaf) were quite common through- 
out Palestine (Canaan, Modern Palestinian 
beliefs, 77). Modern day legal opinions 
commonly regard swearing by the Qur'an 
(al-half bi-l-mushaf) as tantamount to 
swearing by God since the Qur'an is God’s 
words. ‘The Azhari ‘Abdul ‘Azeem al- 
Mat‘ani has issued a legal ruling that tak- 
ing an oath on the Qur'an is not valid 
unless one clearly states one’s intention 
(myya) that in doing so one is swearing by 
God (Fatwa, IslamOnline.net, Fatwa 
id=77191: “Swearing by the Qur'an”). 
Certain court rulings discuss the expiation 
(see FORGIVENESS; REPENTANCE AND 
PENANCE) of one who has not carried out 
an oath sworn by placing the right hand on 
the mushaf. 


Rituals and the Qur’an 
Among the rituals that are discussed at 
length in legal sources are rituals of puri- 
fication which are required in order to pray 
and also those ritual practices which are 
required before touching or reciting the 
Quran (see above). Beyond such rituals, 
there are those which require physical con- 
tact with the Qur'an or particular verses. 
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Certain highly commendable practices 
include reciting particular qur’anic verses 
at different times. Before going to sleep 
each night, the Prophet would cup his 
hands together, blow into them and recite 
over them Q 112 (“Sincerity,” Strat al- 
Tkhlas), Q 113 (“Daybreak,” Strat al-Falaq) 
and Q 114 (“People,” Stirat al-Nas), and 
would rub his hands three times over the 
“permitted” parts of his body (cf. Bukhari, 
Sahih, vi, book 61, no. 35). 


Kissing the Qur'an 
Upon holding the Qur'an in the right 
hand, Muslims often kiss its cover and raise 
the Qur’an above their heads in order to 
derive baraka, Although this devotional act 
is not generally deemed controversial, the 
Hanbalt position as expounded by the 
eighth/fourteenth century theologian Ibn 
Taymiyya maintains that there is no basis 
for this practice in the sunna of the 
Prophet or in the deeds of the righteous 
ancestors (al-salaf). Ibn ‘Taymiyya discusses 
this practice in conjunction with other 
practices, such as standing up (qiyam) for, 
or in the presence of the mushaf, though he 
does quote a tradition of ‘Ikrima b. Abt 
Jahl in which he used to put his face to the 
qur’anic codex and say: “['These are] the 
words of my lord (kalam rabbi); [These are] 
the words of my lord” (Ibn Taymiyya, 
Fatawa, i, 49). Elsewhere, Ibn Taymiyya 
( Jami 109) argues that it is only permis- 
sible to touch and kiss the two “Yemeni” 
stones (i.e. the black stone in the eastern 
corner of the Ka‘ba and that in the south- 
west corner of the Ka‘ba; /@ yushra‘u l-ahad 
an_yastalima wa-yuqabbila ghayr al-ruknayn 
al-yamaniyyayn). 

Although no early traditions attest to kiss- 
ing the qur’anic codex or kissing it and 
wiping it over the eyes and face, Wahhabis 
consider this a heretical innovation (bid‘a) 
which, based upon a legal ruling of the 


Permanent Committee on Scientific 
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Research and Religious Rulings, Saudi 
Arabia (Bid ‘a, 549: question 12 of fatwa no. 
1472), they discourage. 


Weeping 

Weeping at the recitation of the Qur'an is 
commended by God (Q 17:109). Al-Ghazali 
states: “Read the Qur’an and cry; if you do 
not cry, force yourselves to weep. Weeping 
is the sixth rule.” A Muslim should also 
weep upon hearing the words subhan Allah, 
“Glory be to God” (see GLORIFIGATION OF 


Gop) and Q 17:107-9 (Quasem, Recitation, 
34). 


Resolving conflict 
A number of historical incidents are re- 
corded in which verses from the Quran 
were invoked for the purpose of arbitration 
(q.v.). The words of the sacred text were 
used to bring about a desired result or res- 
olution to war (q.v.), conflict (see FIGHTING) 
or oppression (q.v.; see also JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE). But — apart from the famous 
battles of Siffin (see sIFFIN, BATTLE OF), 
wherein Mu ‘awiya and his partisans re- 
portedly raised a copy of the Qur'an upon 
spears as a stratagem, and of the Camel, 
where ‘A’isha asked that the Qur’an be 
brought for the purpose of arbitration (see 
‘A’ISHA BINT ABI BAKR) — only a single 
incident involves the qur’anic codex itself 
in a particular historical event: in 851/1447, 
presumably after failing to pay a 1/10 levy 
on their merchandise, the Karimi mer- 
chants were deemed renegades by the 
Mamilik sultan Juqmuq. The Karimis took 
the extraordinary measure of holding hos- 
tage the preacher of the mosque in Mecca 
and raised the qur’anic codices above their 
heads and requested a fatwa concerning the 
legality of the 1/10 tax (‘ushr; “Abbas, 
Tavikh, 127). 


Recitation of the Quran 
The general, though by no means univer- 


sal, consensus among Sunni and Shri theo- 
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logians is that qur’anic recitation (t/@wa) is 
not included among the ‘badat. Al-Nawawi 
does not specifically classify recitation 
(tlawa) under ‘tbadat. But, unlike al- 
Nawawi, the mystic al-Ghazali in the 
eighth chapter of Lhy@ ‘uliim al-din, “Revi- 
vification of the religious sciences,” cites a 
prophetic tradition on the basis of which 
he justifies the inclusion of the recitation of 
the Qur’4n among devotional acts (%badat; 
Quasem, Recitation, 22). In the second 
chapter of the eighth book of Lhya’ ‘ulum 
al-din, al-Ghazali mentions rules for the 
oral recitation of the Qur’an, and in the 
third chapter he enumerates the associated 
mental or esoteric tasks (al-a‘mal al-batina; 
ibid., 21). 

According to a prophetic tradition nar- 
rated by al-Ghazali, “[One of] the best 
devotional acts (ibadat) of my community 
is the recitation of the Qur'an” (ibid., 22; 
this tradition is also mentioned in al- 
Baqillant’s Insaf). The mere act of looking 
at a codex while reciting the Qur'an is also 
an act of devotion to God (‘tbdda; Quasem, 
Recitation, 52-3). 

There is no consensus about reciting the 
Qur’an over the deceased. Al-Nawawi 
mentions Q 36 (Strat Ya Sin) or Q 2 (“The 
Cow,” Strat al-Baqara) as chapters of the 
Qur'an to be recited. For up to three days 
after the funeral, the male and female 
mourners would gather to mourn sepa- 
rately at the house of the deceased (Massé, 
Persian beliefs, 91-3). There they would 
engage in the ceremonial recitation of 
the entire Qur'an (khatm al-Qur an). The 
qur anic codex, which would be written in 
thirty or sixty separate notebooks and 
which was part of a wagf legacy, would be 
distributed to mourners. Near the Qur'an, 
a repository (ral, i.e. for storing the various 
parts of the codex read by the mourners) 
would be placed. 

A practice found among some mendicant 
Sifis (sing. fagir) elicited the rebuke of Ibn 
Taymiyya (Fatawa, 1, 53). Ibn Taymiyya 
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observed that a group of fagirs who met 
regularly to ritually remember God and to 
recite a portion of the Quran, would bare 
their heads and humble themselves 
(yatadarra tina) for the sake of getting near 
to God (‘ala wah al-tagarrub). Ibn Taymiyya 
labels this practice as reprehensible 
(makrih), especially if it is regarded as a 
devotional practice (7bada). 


Healing and curing 

The healing properties associated with the 
Quran and the efficacy of reciting specific 
verses for particular ailments are widely 
recognized among Muslims; its curative 
power lies in the belief in God’s words 

(cf. Nawawi, Tibyan, 183). Among the most 
widely recounted prophetic traditions in 
this regard is that whenever the Prophet 
became ill, he would recite Q 113 (“Day- 
break,” Sarat al-Falaq) and Q 114 (“Peo- 
ple,” Stirat al-Nas), then blow his breath 
over his body. When he was unable to do 
so, ‘Aisha would take and rub his hands 
over his body hoping for their blessings 
(Bukhari, Sahih, vi, book 61, no. 535; see 
MEDICINE AND THE QUR’AN). 

Donning a garment with verses from the 
Quran and reciting certain verses and 
chapters or other segments of the Qur’an, 
such as the mu ‘awwadhatayn (“the two chap- 
ters against evil”), are efficacious for pro- 
tecting its wearer from harm and curing 
illness. According to al-Nawawi, the 
Quran is more effective than the hadith 


when one is ailing (Nawawi, Tibyan, 183). 


‘Talismanic and amuletic uses of the Quran 
and talismanic objects 

Talismanic uses of the Qur’an fall under 
the heading of mwjarrabat; practices, meth- 
ods, objects and rituals employed in hu- 
mankind’s encounter with their fellows and 
with the divine that are tried and proven 
through personal experience or the experi- 
ence of others. Such practices may include 
the recitation of the Qur'an in order to 
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cure an illness. According to Ibn Taymiyya 
(Fatawa, i, 49-52), however, the practice of 
predicting the future with the qur’anic 
codex (fath al-fa'l) is reprehensible (makrih) 
and should be forbidden as it did not exist 
among the pious ancestors (salaf). 

When admiring a child, Egyptians would 
invoke Q 113 (Lane, Manners, 259). In Iran 
when naming a child, the father or the el- 
dest member of the family randomly 
places slips with names between the pages 
of the Quran. Those present recite the 
opening chapter of the Quran, the Fatiha 
(q.v.) and the father or eldest male present 
chooses a name (Massé, Persian beliefs, 25-6). 

Verses from the Qur’an such as from 
Q 106 were also engraved on the surface of 
cups and bowls. Those who utilized them 
were protected from harm (Lane, Manners, 
263-4), and these vessels were also em- 
ployed by magicians to reveal the unseen 
(Q 21, 50; cf. Lane, Manners, 279). Amulets 
containing certain verses from the Quran 
(Q 6, 18, 36, 44, 55, 67, 78) were placed 
under articles of clothing such as caps in 
order to protect the wearer from the devil 
(q.v.) and all evil jinn (q.v.). 

Among the popular Shri beliefs and 
practices which have parallels among 
Sunnis is the inscription of certain pas- 
sages from the Qur’an with a variety of 
writing substances (e.g. saffron, water, kohl) 
in a number of media. Verses are pro- 
nounced over or dissolved in natural sub- 
stances such as earth, water, or sand. They 
are employed to realize certain objectives, 
such as to affect a cure and alter the physi- 
cal and mental states of the initiator or 
other persons. Among the innumerable 
examples of talismanic verses are the fol- 
lowing: Q 11:41, which is inscribed on an 
Indian oak board blackened at its begin- 
ning (Maghniyya, Muwjarrabat, 18). Con- 
cerning Q 12 (Strat Yusuf): “Whoever 
records it and buries it in his house and 
after three days takes it out of the house 


from its exterior, will experience that the 
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sultan’s messenger is calling out to grant 
him victory and he will become important. 
Whoever writes a verse and drinks it (i.e. its 
ink) it will ensure prosperity.” Other chap- 
ters and verses are inscribed on strips of 
silken white cloth which are affixed to the 
upper arm of an infant to protect it from 
harm and evil. Writing certain verses in 
saffron and giving them as a drink for a 
woman who has difficulty lactating, will 
make her lactate. Whoever writes a certain 
verse from Q 15 and puts it in his pocket or 
chest pocket will prosper in his transactions 
and in his livelihood. If Q 16 1s written on 
the wall of an orchard, trees that do not 
bear fruit will produce an abundance of 
ripe fruit. Its invocation also ensures pros- 
perity (Maghniyya, Muyarrabat, 19). Certain 
verses are efficacious for relieving poverty, 
such as Q 104:1 which is to be recited at the 
time of the obligatory prayer. 

Q 21 is often recited for the protection of 
an unborn infant. The verses are to be 
written on an animal skin and then hung 
up during the first forty days of pregnancy. 
During the month in which the mother is 
due to give birth, she carries it on her per- 
son to ensure a successful birth. Marriage 
will be facilitated for the unmarried person 
who, every month, reads verses from Q 21 
twenty-one times, fasts for three days and 
supplicates God (Maghniyya, Mwarrabat, 
20). When written on a green silken cloth 
which is hung up, other chapters (like Q 23) 
prevent individuals from drinking wine. 
When placed on one’s bed, Q 24 prevents 
one from dreaming. Q 24 1s also believed to 
be efficacious in treating animal ailments: 
if written in a copper basin from which a 
sick beast of burden is given to drink, and 
also if water from the basin is sprinkled on 
the animal, it will be healed. When Q 26:1 
is read over a handful of soil, which is 
thrown in the enemy’s face, God will defeat 
and forsake the enemy (ibid., 20; see 
ENEMIES). Other verses constitute forms of 
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sympathetic magic which are intended to 
alter the physical state of individuals or 
groups. Q 22 (“The Pilgrimage,” Strat al- 
Hajj) is employed to defeat one’s political 
rivals, leaders, judges, etc. Other verses are 
efficacious for the prevention of infidelity 
and adultery (e.g. ibid., 20-1; see ADULTERY 
AND FORNICATION). Q 36 is efficacious 
against jinn and the evil eye (ibid., 21), Q 38 
enables one who wears (a strip of cloth 
with it) on his forearm to become popular 
among the people (ibid., 22), and Q 41 1s 
efficacious for ailments of the eye: it 1s 
written with rainwater and erased, and 
kohl is then ground into the water and 
applied to the eye (ibid., 22). 

Women in modern day Morocco and 
elsewhere carry miniature copies of the 
Qur'an or select verses of it on their per- 
sons. Amulets are also prescribed for vari- 
ous illnesses. Prescriptions may include 
dissolving a piece of paper with verses 
from the Qur’an into water which the 
patient is instructed to drink (Buitelaar, 
Between oral traditions, 235-6). Among the 
popular Shri customs attested to in the 
modern era is the raising of the Qur'an 
over travelers or soldiers going to war in 
order to protect them from harm. 

When visiting the Prophet’s tomb in 
Medina, ShiT pilgrims — and, previously, 
Sunni pilgrims — would make gifts in 
charity (sadaqa) referred to as najwa. Such 
gifts are based on Q 58:12: “O you who 
believe! When you consult the apostle in 
private, spend something in charity before 
your private consultation. That will be best 
for you and most conducive to purity [of 
conduct]. But if you find not [the where- 
withal], God is oft-forgiving, most merci- 
ful.” According to al-Tabart (d. 310/923) 
and al-Nasafi (d. 710/1310) the first person 
to institute this practice was ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib (q.v.; Tabari, Tafsiz, xxviii, 19-203 
Nasafi, Ta/siz, iii, 434). In Fatimid Egypt, 


najwa was a gift which was collected by 
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Isma ‘ilis attending doctrinal teaching ses- 


sions (Magqrizi, Musawwada, 92-4). 


Rituals of group cohesion and solidarity 
Among the qur’anic rituals which promote 
group cohesion is the Friday prayer (salat 
aljum‘a; cf. Q 62:9) and more generally, 
congregational prayer at mosques where 
believers are urged to come together to 
remember God. The qur’anic codex also 
plays an important role in promoting 
group solidarity. In times of crisis Muslims, 
Jews and Christians turned to scriptures 
which they publicly displayed as they 
walked in procession (Meri, Cult of saints, 
115). In Damascus in 543-4/1148, the 
“‘Uthmanic codex was brought out in order 
to ward off an imminent Crusader attack. 
Men, women and children gathered 
around it in supplication and the attack 
was averted. In 680/1282, the ‘Uthmanic 
codex and other venerable copies of the 
Quran were once again invoked in several 
Syrian cities in order to ward off a Mongol 
invasion (ibid., 115-6). The Quran was 
again used as a weapon against oppression 
in 711/1312 when the people of Damascus 
marching in procession with the “‘Uthmanic 
codex and the sandal of the Prophet and 
the caliphal standards confronted the gov- 
ernor of Damascus about oppressive taxes 
(ibid., 116). 
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Ritual Purity 


A state of heightened cleanliness, symbolic 
or actual, associated with persons, activities 
and objects in the context of ritual worship 
(q.v.; see also CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION; 
CONTAMINATION). The Qur'an imposes a 
specific, two-tiered requirement of ritual 
cleansing before prayer (q.v.) and this is its 
most direct and detailed — and perhaps its 
only — regulation of ritual purity in the 
narrow sense. More general notions of 
purity and impurity extend, however, to a 
fairly wide array of persons, objects and 
activities in contexts that are mostly not, 
strictly speaking, connected with discrete 
rituals. These range from qualities of sub- 
stantive impurity affecting persons and 
foods (see FOOD AND DRINK), to the idea of 
purity as an ethical concept (see ETHICS 
AND THE QUR'AN), to the use of a concept 
of purity simply to denote what is good or 
desirable. 


Terminology 
Words derived from the root /-A-r (compare 
Heb. foharot) denote the requisite state of 
ritual purity for prayer as well as one of the 
processes by which that state is achieved. 
Major impurity in the context of prayer is 
denoted exclusively by the term junub. 
There is no qur’anic term for minor im- 
purity but such impurity (or perhaps more 
accurately, the transient lack of requisite 
purity) must be remedied prior to praying 
by a combination of wiping (m-s-h) and 
washing (gh-s-l) of the body’s extremities. 
Major impurity is removed by purification 
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(t-h-x interpreted by jurists to refer to a 
major washing). Words derived from the 
roots z-k-y and ¢-h-r are occasionally used 
synonymously to refer to purity in a non- 
technical sense. Also, fayytzh may denote the 
substantive purity of certain foods in some 
contexts; its antonym is khabith. The words 
ngjas, rys, 7yz and ryz can also denote sub- 
stantive impurity, though it should be 
emphasized that the Qur'an does not 
exhibit a rigorously developed notion of 
substantive impurity. 


Ritual cleansing for prayer (@ 4:43; 5:6) 

The Quran mandates that persons who 
undertake to pray must first complete a 
ritual cleansing. The details and require- 
ments of this cleansing appear at Q 4:43 
and Q 5:6, two partly overlapping passages 
that are important, difficult to interpret 
and central to the formation and classical 
expression of the Islamic law of ritual 
purity (see Paret, Aoran, and id., Kommentar, 
for the following translations; for the 
subsequent discussion, see generally Katz, 


Body of text; see also LAW AND THE QUR'AN): 


O you who believe: When you undertake 
the prayer, then wash your faces (see FACE) 
and your hands (q.v.) to the elbows, and 
wipe your heads and your feet [q.v.; or: 
and wash your feet] to the ankles. If you 
are in a state of major impurity, then 
purify yourselves. If you are sick (see 
ILLNESS AND HEALTH), on a journey (q.v.), 
or one of you has come from the privy, or 
you have touched women (see SEX AND 
SEXUALITY), and you do not find water 
(q.v.), then seek out a clean, elevated place, 
and wipe your faces and your hands there- 
from. God does not want to impose hard- 
ship on you but rather he wishes to purify 
you and to complete his favor (see GRACE; 
BLESSING) towards you. Perhaps you will be 
thankful (Q 5:6; see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE). 
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O you who believe: Do not approach 
prayer while you are intoxicated (see 
INTOXICANTS; WINE), until you understand 
what you are saying, and not [while you 
are] in a state of major ritual impurity, 
unless you are [merely] passing by, until 
you have cleansed yourselves. [f you are sick, 
on a journey, or one of you has come from the 
prwy, or you have touched women, and_you do not 
Jind water, then seek out a clean, elevated place, 
and wipe your faces and your hands. God is for- 
giving and pardoning (Q 4:43; see 
FORGIVENESS). 


(The italics indicate the overlap with Q 5:6 
but note that Q 5:6 contains one additional 
word, minhu, rendered above as “there- 
from.”) The overlap in wording notwith- 
standing, Q 5:6 contains the more complete 
statement of the purity requirements for 
those intending to pray, with mostly sup- 
plementary details being supplied by 

Q 4:43. The major exception to the basic 
requirements set forth at Q 5:6 appear, with 
virtually identical wording, in both pas- 
sages. The passages pose several problems, 
though their general structure emerges 
clearly enough. Q 5:6 sets forth the follow- 
ing requirements: Prior to praying, certain 
areas of the body must be wiped (m-s-h) 
and washed (gh-s-l). In case of major im- 
purity (junub), persons are required to 
“purify” themselves (t-h-r), though the pro- 
cedure for accomplishing this is not spelled 
out. Then, the passage sets forth an ap- 
parent exception — wiping (m-s-h) of spec- 
ified areas of the body — for certain 
enumerated situations in which no water is 
available. ‘The exception appears to apply 
in lieu of the requirements for the ordinary 
cleansing (wiping and washing) mentioned 
at the verse’s outset since it neatly substi- 
tutes wiping of the faces and hands for the 
washing of them. Thus, the exception 
would, in the enumerated situations in 


which water is not available, allow for the 
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symbolic wiping of the face and hands, 
and by implication also of the head and 
feet. 

To the foregoing requirements, Q 4:43 
adds only the injunction not to pray while 
intoxicated and the exception that persons 
merely passing by the mosque (q.v.) need 
not cleanse themselves of major ritual im- 
purity. A state of intoxication seems to viti- 
ate intent (“until you understand what you 
are saying”) rather than the requisite de- 
gree of ritual purity. To the extent that this 
rule, by negative implication, suggests that 
intoxicants are licit (apart from the context 
of prayer), Muslim jurists considered it 
abrogated by subsequent denunciations of 
wine (khamr) elsewhere in the Qur'an (see 
e.g. Abii ‘Ubayd, WNaszkh, 87-8; Q 2:219 and 
Q 5:90-1; also below; see ABROGATION). 
The exceptive reference to persons merely 
passing by the mosque was understood to 
refer to travelers (e.g. “Abd al-Razzaq, 
Tafsir, i, 163, ad Q 4:43), who, as noted, 
were subject only to the requirement of the 
substitute symbolic wiping, fayammum. 

Scholarly and juristic interpretation com- 
bined with ritual practice to introduce sev- 
eral interpretive wrinkles into this complex 
of rules (for the following, see Katz, Body of 
text, chapter 2). The interpretation of the 
first sentence of Q 5:6 differs fundamen- 
tally between Sunnis and Shr'ts (see sHi'1sM 
AND THE QUR'AN). The most syntactically 
plausible reading of the Arabic (see ARABIC 
LANGUAGE; GRAMMAR AND THE QURAN) 
would be “wash your faces and your hands 
to the elbows, and wipe your heads and 
your feet to the ankles,” in which washing 
faces and hands is parallel to wiping heads 
and feet. ‘This is, however, the minority, 
Shri interpretation. The majority Sunnis, 
by changing one vowel, make “feet” a third 
object of the verb to wash, thereby making 
the verse read “wash your faces and your 
hands to the elbows, wipe your heads, and 
(wash) your feet to the ankles” (see READ- 
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INGS OF THE QUR'AN). It should be noted 
that, according to generally accepted 
principles of Islamic law, invalid ablutions 
lead to an invalid prayer, so the legal con- 
sequences of this minor dispute over vo- 
calization can, in theory, have serious 
consequences for individual believers’ 
salvation (q.v.). 

There is also the question of how the 
majority Muslim sect came to have a prac- 
tice at variance with the grammatically 
most probable vocalization of its scripture. 
One possibility is that the ShTT understand- 
ing of the passage represents a survival of 
the earliest practice of the Muslim com- 
munity as a whole (for other claims of sec- 
tarian practice representing authentic 
ancient survivals, see Crone, Roman, pro- 
vincial and Islamic law, e.g. 21; and generally, 
Crone and Hinds, God’s caliph; see coM- 
MUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). 
Another possibility is that ritual practice in 
the period of the conquests simply evolved 
on its own away from, or even independ- 
ently of, the explicit text of the Quran (see 
RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN). Once the pace 
of conquest had slowed sufficiently to 
allow Muslim communities and their schol- 
ars to engage in the intensive study of a 
canonized qur’anic text (see TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM OF THE QUR'AN; TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES OF QURANIC STUDIES), the 
discrepancy was noted, and perhaps the 
discrepancy in practice frozen, for reasons 
that remain obscure, along emerging sec- 
tarian lines (see Katz, Body of text, 75-86; on 
the date of the Qur’an’s canonization, see 
Crone, ‘Iwo legal problems; see GOLLEC- 
TION OF THE QUR'AN; CODICES OF THE 
QUR’AN; POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN). 

Q 5:6 and Q 4:43 generated other exegeti- 
cal debates as well. The phrase in Q 5:6 
“when you undertake to pray” seems to 
suggest that ritual cleansing is required at 
every performance of the prayer, though 
this is not how the rule has traditionally 
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been interpreted. Instead, ablutions per- 
formed for the first prayer of the day suf- 
fice unless one has had an intervening 
polluting bodily function (hadath). What 
constitutes a polluting bodily function was 
inferred from subsequent clauses in the 
rule that refer, or were assumed to refer 
obliquely, to elimination of waste and 
sexual activity. The phrase “when you 
undertake to pray” was also read to mean 
“when you arise [from sleep] to pray” and 
so to require ritual cleansing after sleep 
(q.v.), making sleep — like the enumerated 
bodily functions — into something that 
vitiates ritual purity (Katz, Body of text, 
60-75). 

A phrase common to both Q 5:6 and 4:43, 
“or [if] you have touched women” (aw 
lamastum al-nis@a) also generated exegetical 
debate (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). Does the verb 
“to touch” (lamasa) here refer to mere 
touching or does it refer euphemistically to 
sexual intercourse? How one answered this 
question had deeper implications for the 
meaning of the passage as whole. If mere 
touching was meant, a literal reading of 
the verse could produce the result that in 
cases of simply touching of women — that 
is, in cases where ablutions were vitiated 
but no major impurity incurred — sub- 
stitute wiping with dust (tayammum) would 
be allowed if no water were available. By 
negative implication, then, major ritual 
impurity could not be cured by such sub- 
stitute wiping. On the other hand, if /amasa 
referred to sexual contact with women, 
then its mention in the clause in question 
entailed the possibility that major ritual 
impurity could be cured by substitute wip- 
ing with dust (Katz, Body of text, 86-96). 

It should be noted that the phrase 
tayammamii sa ‘idan tayyiban, “seek out a 
clean, elevated place,” in Q 5:6 likely origi- 
nally referred to the seeking out of an ap- 
propriate place to perform substitute 
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ablutions but the verb (tayammama) eventu- 
ally acquired the technical legal sense of 
performing substitute ablutions or cleans- 
ing with sand (Paret, Kommentar, 116). 

Neither Q 5:6 nor Q 4:43 provide details 
about what constitutes major impurity, 
apart from giving it a name, junub, in Q 5. 
The term junub and its triliteral root j-n-b 
have a connotation of being set apart or 
being a stranger (Lane, 466-7) and the con- 
notation of being an outsider is perhaps 
reinforced by resonances from cognate lan- 
guages (e.g. Hebrew gannab, “thief”; see 
STRANGERS AND FOREIGNERS; THEFT; 
FOREIGN VOCABULARY). Despite the po- 
tentially broad implications of the term’s 
semantic range, however, Muslim jurists in 
general recognized only two varieties of 
this more serious degree of ritual pollu- 
tion, or rather, two sorts of occurrences 
that necessitated the more extensive ritual 
washing: sexual activity and menstruation 
(q.v.). Sexual activity was defined by Mus- 
lim jurists in the first instance as seminal 
emission but also as any sexually related or 
induced emission, whether by a man or 
woman (Ibn Rushd, Bidayat, 1, 40). 

Menstruation (hayd, mahid), on the other 
hand, is addressed in the Qur’an in several 
passages, in regard to determinations of 
paternity (Q 65:4; cf. 2:228) and also as a 
disability entailing impurity: 


They ask you about menstruation (al- 
mahid). Say: “It is a disability (adhd), so 
sequester women during menstruation and 
do not approach them until they become 
pure (hatta@ yathurna). Once they have puri- 
fied themselves (idhd tatahharna), then ap- 
proach them in the manner that God has 
commanded you.” God loves the penitent 
(see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE), and he 
loves those who purify themselves (Q 2:222). 


Although this verse does not mention any 
particular ritual act the performance of 
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which is impeded by menstruation, Muslim 
jurists identified menstruation as a variety 
of major ritual impurity that triggered the 
more stringent prayer-related cleansing 
requirements of Q 5:6. Presumably the 
references in Q 2:222 to purification — de- 
noted by words derived from the root 

t-h-r — drew the jurists’ attention and led 
them to read the requirement of purifica- 
tion in Q 2:222 as parallel to that for major 
impurity (junub) in Q 5:6. A consequence of 
reading these two verses together is that 
human states of impurity and associated 
cleansing requirements were understood to 
have a limited and specific ritual purpose 
and therefore to be relatively easily cur- 
able. Ritual impurity in human beings was 
not seen as a general state of substantive 
uncleanness. Given the lack of references 
to specific rituals in Q 2:222, it would have 
been possible, alternatively, to deem men- 
struation a form of substantive impurity, 
but that is not the route taken by Islamic 
law (Reinhart, Impurity/No danger, 15; 
Katz, Body of text, 194-201). On the other 
hand, Muslim jurists also consider men- 
struation a bar not only to prayer but also 
to fasting (q.v.), circumambulation of the 
Ka'ba (q.v.) and sexual intercourse (Ibn 
Rushd, Bidayat, 1, 49). 

Performance of the minor cleansing 
prior to prayer may have represented an 
important symbolic act undertaken by con- 
verts to Islam in the time of Muhammad. 
It is reported (albeit in a very stylized man- 
ner) that some of the very first Medinese 
(see MEDINA) to accept Muhammad’s mis- 
sion uttered the shahdda (see WITNESS TO 
FAITH), performed the minor cleansing and 
then prayed (Tabart, Ta vikh, iti, 1215-6; see 
also Katz, Body of text, 159 n. 42). 


Other ritual contexts 
Apart from prayer and the varieties of pol- 
lution that bar one from performing a valid 


prayer, the Qur’an makes no express re- 
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quirement of ritual purity in connection 
with other rites. On the other hand, per- 
sons undertaking the pilgrimage (q.v.) are 
considered to be in a special or sacred state 
(pl. hurum) and are subject to restrictions in 
connection therewith (see FORBIDDEN; 
PROFANE AND SACRED). The Qur'an sug- 
gests that hunting land animals could viti- 
ate this state (Q 5:1, 96) but not fishing 

(Q 5:96; see HUNTING AND FISHING), though 
a more likely interpretation of these re- 
strictions would be that the animals in 
question enjoy a consecrated (taboo) status 
because of their presence in the sacred 
precinct (haram; see CONSECRATION OF 
ANIMALS). In addition, some jurists con- 
sidered the minor cleansing associated with 
prayer a necessary prerequisite for circum- 
ambulation of the Ka‘ba and also for 
touching the Qur'an (e.g., Ibn Rushd, 
Bidayat, i, 36-7). Finally, although the 
Qur’an imposes no specific requirement of 
cleansing in connection with fasting, sexual 
intercourse (rafth) is expressly forbidden 
during the daily fasting period of Rama- 
dan (q.v.; cf. Q 2:187). 


Substantive impurity 
The Quran indicates substantive impurity 
by the terms najas, “unclean,” rys, “filthy,” 
7yz, “abomination,” and rujz (see below). 
The first of these is used only once but the 
latter appear in a number of passages (see 
Izutsu, Concepts, 240-1). 

Even in the context of modern studies of 
ritual purity and pollution that emphasize 
the symbolic nature of such concepts 
(Douglas, Purity, 3-4; Katz, Body of text, 
13-24; Reinhart, Purity/No danger, 18-24), 
the qur’anic notion of substantive impurity 
appears particularly abstract and ideologi- 
cal rather than matter-driven. The Quran 
labels persons who are portrayed as 
opposed in one way or another to right 
religion (q.v.) as unclean. In Q 9:28 the 


Quran provides that non-monotheists (al- 
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mushrikiin) are najas, “unclean,” and that 
they should therefore “not approach the 
sacred mosque,” their fundamental quality 
of uncleanness precluding them from entry 
to a sacred site (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; RELIGIOUS 
PLURALISM AND THE QUR’AN). Sometimes, 
God is said to endow certain impious per- 
sons with the quality of 77s, or to add to 
their ys (see Q 62125; 7:71; 9:125; 10:100; 
33:33). In one passage, uncooperative 
Bedouin (q.v.) are said to be ris (Q 9:95). 
Finally, in another passage, God desires to 
expunge ris from Muhammad’s family (or 
the people of the Ka‘ba, ahi al-bayt; see 
PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE; FAMILY OF THE 
PROPHET) and to purify them (yurtdu llahu 
li-yudhhiba ‘ankumu l-rysa ahla l-bayti wa- 
yutahhirakum tathivan, Q 33:33). In this verse, 
rys is connected with practices labeled as 
jahilt (see AGE OF IGNORANCE), and these 
practices are, in the same verse, opposed to 
the most fundamental aspects of Muslim 
practice: prayer, almsgiving (q.v.) and obe- 
dience (q.v.) to God and his messenger 
(q.v.; see also AUTHORITY; KINGS AND 
RULERS). In all these passages, 7ys can be 
understood to refer to a condition in which 
pre-existing commitments of one kind or 
another (but above all, pre-Islamic Arabian 
beliefs and practices; see PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN; SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC) interfere with 
receptivity to Islam (see e.g. Izutsu, 
Concepts, 31). 

The term ryz differs slightly from 7s in its 
connotations. In several passages, it refers 
to something punitive that comes from 
God, perhaps in the nature of a plague or 
a pestilence that descends from heaven (e.g. 
Q 2:59; 7:134-5, 162; 29:34; meaning pun- 
ishment in general: Q 34:5; 45:11; see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; CHASTISEMENT 
AND PUNISHMENT). In two other passages, 
however, it seems to denote a general con- 


dition of uncleanness that can be remedied 
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by purification. In Q 8:11, God causes rain 
to descend from the heavens (see HEAVEN 
AND SKY; WATER) in order to purify ((-h-7) 
persons and to drive away from them the 
ryz of Satan (see DEVIL). In Q 74:4-5, 
Muhammad is urged to purify (t-A-r) his 
garment and to avoid al-rwjz, a word of 
disputed meaning. Its proximity to an in- 
junction to purify something suggests that 
it could refer to a variety of (figurative) 
pollution, and this possibility is recognized 
by the exegetical literature. Al-Baydawi 
(d. prob. 716/1316-7; Anwar, ii, 367), for 
example, paraphrases the verse as urging 
avoidance of divine punishment by avoid- 
ing “abominations” (gaba th). Commen- 
tators also connect it with polytheism 
(shirk) and idol-worship (awthan; see IDOL- 
ATRY AND IDOLATERS; IDOLS AND IMAGES) 
as well as with divine punishment (‘adhab; 
e.g. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsiz, iti, 361; Farra’, 
Ma ‘ani, iii, 201; Baydawi, Anwar, i, 367). 
Paret (Kommentar, 163, 184, 4.93) opines that 
rys, “Unreinheit,” and ryz/rujz, “Strafge- 
richt,” have been used interchangeably in 
several passages, even though they are dif- 
ferent words with distinct meanings. Jeffery 
(For: vocab, 139) agrees with those who 

see rujz as a Syriac borrowing of rugzd, 
“wrath,” i.e. God’s wrath. This last pos- 
sibility fits with the traditional interpreta- 
tion of the word as meaning ‘adhab but also 
raises the question of whether both 7yz and 
rys in certain passages (e.g. Q 7:134 and 

Q 7:71, respectively, both noted above) 
might not also derive ultimately from 
rugza. 

In other passages, what is substantively 
unclean divides into sinful conduct and 
forbidden foods. Wine and certain games 
of chance (see GAMBLING; DIVINATION) are 
rys (Q 5:90) as are carrion (q.v.), blood 
(see BLOOD AND BLOODCLOT) and pork 
(Q 6:145; see Rivlin, Gesetz, 82-3). Muslims 
are also enjoined to “avoid the 7ys of idols” 
(Q 22:30), a phrase which follows closely on 
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the heels of a general provision of dietary 
law (“livestock are made lawful for you 
except for that which is recited to you [as 
being unlawful]; see Wansbrough, gs, 72). 
Perhaps the reference is to food sacrificed 
to idols (compare Q 2:173 and similar 
passages, in which Muslims are forbidden 
to eat sacrifices made to other than God; 
‘Abd al-Baqj, 738, entry h-l-U; see sAcRI- 
FICE). These passages could, together with 
some of those discussed above that refer 
to persons, be understood as a general 
denunciation, in terms of ritual purity, of 
pre-Islamic Arabian cultic practices. 
Another group of prohibitions that over- 
lap partly with notions of substantive 
purity and impurity receive attention in 
the Qur’an under the rubric “lawful and 
unlawful” (halal and haram; see LAWFUL 
AND UNLAWFUL). For example, the list of 
prohibited foods identified as ris at Q 6:145 
are, in the same passage, declared unlaw- 
ful or forbidden, muharram. In addition, as 
with the division of najas and rs primarily 
into persons and things, so too certain 
persons (e.g. in regard to marriage; see 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE} PROHIBITED 
DEGREES) and things (especially foods, but 
some conduct as well) may be declared 
lawful or unlawful (see VIRTUES AND VICES, 
COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). The con- 
cept of unlawfulness — the quality of 
being haram — entails simultaneously a 
sense of taboo and of sacredness, probably 
originally in connection with ritual-related 
restrictions on certain activities (see 
Heninger, Pureté; Izutsu, Concepts, 237-41). 
Connected with both the above sets of 
notions — uncleanness, and lawful and 
unlawful — 1s the use of the terms fayyib 
and khabith, “good” and “bad” (see Goop 
AND EVIL). Yayyib connotes in particular 
something that is pleasing to the senses, but 
it is sometimes expressly associated with 
what is lawful, especially foods, as is khabith 
with what is unlawful (e.g. Q 7:157) and 
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both also have an ethical dimension (see 
Izutsu, Concepts, 235-6). In this connection, 
the lone occurrence of the verb dhakka in 
Q 5:3 may be noted: The passage in ques- 
tion forbids (hurrimat ‘alaykum) certain enu- 
merated foods “except for those that you 
purify” (dhakkaytum). Presumably the term 
refers to a purifying ritual slaughter for 
animals that are in the throes of a ritually 
suspect death (the verb dhakka may be 
borrowed from Aramaic; cf. Jeffery, For 
vocab., 135). 

Note that persons are, in general, neither 
substantively impure nor contagious under 
the qur’anic purity regime and also not 
under general principles of Islamic law 
(Reinhart, Purity/No danger, 19), although 
the labeling of polytheists as unclean at 
Q 9:28 has been read literally by Shi7 
jurists (Katz, Body of text, 48). It has been 
suggested that the rubric lawful-unlawful 
was more important to the pre-Islamic 
Arabs than that of clean-unclean (Well- 
hausen, Reste, 168). In the very earliest 
period of Islam, however, it seems that 
some regarded substantive impurity as 
related, or equivalent, to major ritual 
impurity (junub). Under this view, substan- 
tive impurity would be polluting or con- 
tagious and so require a major cleansing. 
By analogy, then, major ritual impurity 
would also be contagious. ‘This view was 
rejected at a relatively early date, though, 
and substantive impurity and major ritual 
impurity were held distinct. Thus, ritual 
impurity, of both the major and minor 
variety, remained confined to individuals 
and so not directly or indirectly com- 
municable (Katz, Body of text, 150-1 and 
chapter 4). 


General declarations of purity and impurity 
In addition to its declarations concerning 
the purity-status of worshippers and the 
inherently unclean and so unlawful nature 


of certain items and actions, the Qur’an 
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also identifies various persons, objects and 
actions as pure or impure in a general, 
non-technical manner. Although these 
notions do not in strict terms delineate or 
supplement rules governing the purity- 
status of believers, they nevertheless form 
an ethical discourse which inhabits, as it 
were, the periphery of the Qur’an’s more 
expressly normative passages regulating 
matters of ritual purity. 

A prominent theme of the Qur’an’s 
purity rhetoric concerns God’s rendering 
persons pure: He does this to whom he will 
(Q 4:49; 24:21), though he also sends mes- 
sengers to purify persons, especially in con- 
junction with the teaching of “the book 
(q.v.) and wisdom” (q.v.; Q 2:129, 151; 3:164; 
62:2). Conversely, God disdains to purify 
those who break their troth (Q 3:77; cf. 
2:174; S¢@ COVENANT; BREAKING TRUSTS 
AND CONTRACTS). The foregoing passages 
employ the verb zakka and seem to be of 
general applicability. God’s purification of 
individuals is also accomplished using the 
verb tahhara but when that verb is em- 
ployed, the context seems more specific. 
He has angels (see ANGEL) inform Mary 
(q.v.) that she has been purified (Q 3:42) 
and it is said to those who will pray (Q 5:6) 
and to Muhammad’s family (or his wives, 
or the people of the Ka‘ba) that God 
wishes to purify them (Q 33:33). He sends 
rain to purify persons from Satan’s iniquity 
(Q 8:11; see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR) and he 
also purifies Jesus (q.v.) from those who 
disbelieve (Q 3:55). 

In several passages, certain persons are 
variously identified as pure or purified. 
Moses (q.v.), for example, accuses Khidr 
(see KHADIR/KHIDR) Of killing a pure (or 
innocent) soul (nafs zakiyya, Q 18:74) and 
Mary is told that she is to receive a pure 
youth (ghulaman zakiyyan, Q 19:19). Several 
of these passages suggest, perhaps, that a 
state of ritual purity is intended: The be- 


lievers’ spouses in paradise (q.v.) will be 
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purified (azwa mutahhara, Q 2:253 3:15} 42573 
see HouRIS) and Lot’s (q.v.) followers purify 
themselves (or hold themselves out as pure, 
Q 7:82; 27:56). A mosque worthy of being 
prayed in contains persons who love to 
purify themselves (an_yatatahharii, Q 9:108). 
The ideas of charitable giving and self- 
purification are connected in the Qur'an 
by the fact that the root z-k-y can signify 
either or both. The connection between 
charity and self-purification is frequently 
explicit, as in Q 9:103, in which it is said 
that taking alms (sadaqa) from people’s 
property will purify them (tuzakki, tutahhir) 
or, Q 92:18, in which those who donate 
property purify themselves (alladhi_yu tt 
malahu_yatazakka; see GIFT AND GIFT- 
GIVING). Other examples are more 
ambiguous and may intend both 
senses — purification and charity — at 
once (e.g. Q 91:9; 87:14; 20:76 and else- 
where; see ‘Abd al-Baqi, 331, z-k-y; on 
z-k-y as a borrowing from Jewish Aramaic 
in the sense of “alms,” see Zysow, Zakat). 
Certain items, especially if connected 
with the divine, are also identified as pure 
or purified in the Qur'an. The pages of 
revelation (suhuf) are called purified 
(mutahhara) at Q 80:13-4 and Q 98:2 (see 
SCROLLS; SHEETS). Abraham (q.v.) and 
Ishmael (q.v.) were commanded to purify 
(t-h-r) the Ka‘ba (Q 2:125; cf. 22:26). God 
sends pure rain (mdan tahiran, Q 25:48, the 
likely source of the idea that ritual cleans- 
ing should be performed with water) and 
also gives the inhabitants of paradise a 
pure draught (sharaban tahiiran, Q 76:21). 
Finally, notions of purity are expressly 
connected with ethical (and especially 
chaste) conduct and passages expressing 
this idea employ the comparative form, 
derived from either (-h-r or z-k-y (see 
cuastiry). Adherence to certain rules reg- 
ulating marriage, for example, is “more 
pure” (azka, athar, Q 2:232), as is adher- 
ence to the principle that one not enter 
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another’s home without permission (azka, 
Q 24:28; see HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND 
DIVINE). For male believers, it is more pure 
(azka@) not to stare (at women, presumably) 
and also to cover their private parts 

(Q 24:30; see MODESTY). Similarly, it is more 
pure (athar) to talk with Muhammad’s 
wives while separated from them by a cur- 
tain (Q 33:53; see VEIL; WIVES OF THE 
PROPHET; SOCIAL INTERACTIONS). Finally, 
Lot announces that his daughters would be 
more pure (athar) for his community 

(Q 11:78; that is, a chaste alternative to 
their licentiousness; see ADULTERY AND 
FORNICATION). 

It should be noted, that, although the 
Quran may be said to partake, in certain 
(but not all) respects, in the generally mi- 
sogynistic mood of late antiquity (see 
PATRIARCHY), its notion of substantive 
impurity does not, and was not interpreted 
to, relegate women to a special and inher- 
ently problematic ritual status (Katz, Body 
of text, 201; See WOMEN AND THE QUR’AN; 
GENDER). 


Islamic law’s approach to ritual purity 
The technical terms employed by Islamic 
law to denote the various aspects of ritual 
purity discussed above are mostly non- 
quranic. Ritual purity in general is known 
as and discussed in books of /igh under the 
rubric of tahara. Tahara does not appear in 
the Quran, though it seems likely to be 
originally a technical term, given its fun- 
damental etymological and semantic con- 
gruence with Hebrew foharot (see generally 
Reinhart, Tahara). Minor or transient 
impurity entailing the minor cleansing is 
generally denoted by hadath, an “event,” 
with a slightly negative connotation (see 
Lane, 528), though it can also refer to both 
degrees of ritual impurity (e.g. Ibn Rushd, 
Bidayat, i, 40). The qur’anic term junub is 
used for major ritual impurity, though it is 


an adjective and so the non-qur’anic noun 
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Jjanaba is also employed. The minor cleans- 
ing is referred to as wudi’, “ablutions,” and 
the associated verb is tawadda’ (for further 
discussion, see CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION 
and Chaumont, Wudiv). The term ghusl 
denotes the major cleansing. None of these 
three terms occurs in the Qur’an but they 
are commonplace in the hadith (see 
HADITH AND THE QURAN). 

Books of figh always begin with a chapter 
on ritual purity, fahara. Discussions of 
tahara, in turn, often start with a discussion 
of what does and does not defile water 
used for ablutions (see e.g, Shafi, Umm, 1, 
16-25). Major and minor states of impurity 
and their causes are discussed, as well as 
the procedures for remedying them, 
namely ablutions (wudié’) and the major 
washing (ghusl) and the exception allowing 
substitute wiping with sand (tayammum). 
Menstruation usually merits a separate and 
detailed treatment in the chapters on 
tahara. Some authors also include informa- 
tion on cleansing after elimination of waste 
and possibly other matters affecting the 
body, such as personal grooming and also 
circumcision (q.v.). Finally, the category of 
the substantively impure may receive at- 
tention, though the forbidden quality of 
certain foods may be treated in a separate 
chapter on food and beverages, outside the 
tahara rubric. 


Conclusion 
As discussed, the Qur’an’s most basic rules 
governing ritual purity, at Q 5:6 and Q 4:43, 
are embedded in a context of covenantal 
themes (see COVENANT), constituted in 
particular by references to God’s bounty 
(ni‘ma) and human obedience (al-sam‘ wa- 
L-ta‘a; Katz, Body of text, 32-58). Addition- 
ally, the theme of mobilization of the 
community, especially for war (q.v.), seems 
to be associated with such passages, sug- 
gesting that the purity strictures serve (or 
served originally) also to demarcate the 
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(early) Muslims from outsiders and to de- 
lineate community boundaries (ibid., 53-7). 
Another covenantal theme sounds in those 
pronouncements concerning the purity or 
licitness of certain foods, which are be- 
stowed by God as part of his bounty (see 
e.g. Graf, Jagdbeulte, 4-69). This contextual 
setting of pronouncements on purity and 
licitness reinforces the impression that the 
Qur’an’s purity regime is connected with 
the demarcation of the Muslims as a dis- 
tinct community, constituted by a unique 
and reciprocal relationship with the divine 
(see Katz, Body of text, 58). 

The relative lack of systematic concern in 
the Qur'an with substantive impurity and 
contamination suggests further, however, 
that the principal focus of its purity regime 
is on the immediate human relationship 
with the divine and not with the hierarchi- 
cal understanding of society in accordance 
with exclusivist principles of holiness, 
mapped on to the body as cleanness. The 
highly symbolic, qur’anically-mandated 
wipings and washings contrast, for exam- 
ple, with other more intensive and intru- 
sive modes of inscribing and ritualizing the 
body, such as circumcision. Yet this ten- 
dency contrasts with the asserted cove- 
nantal aspects of the Qur’an’s purity 
regime. Thus, a fruitful tension obtains 
between the appropriation of the body as a 
symbol of a community specially situated 
relative to the divine and a lack of danger- 
symbolizing, boundary-constituting purity 
strictures. 

Fundamental to modern studies of ritual 
(im)purity is the recognition that notions 
of purity and pollution do not necessarily 
concern dirt and its removal but rather 
symbolic ways of arranging the world. 
Thus, it has famously been observed that, 
in the context of ritual purity, dirt is 
“matter out of place,” matter that upsets 
a familiar pattern (Douglas, Purity, 3-4, 35, 
40). To the extent that it forms a system, 
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the qur’anic purity regime centers almost 
entirely on the purity status of persons 
performing prayer. Thus, what it seeks 

to organize, at one level of theological 
abstraction (see THEOLOGY AND THE 
QUR'AN), is a mode of human contact with 
the transcendent by signifying the wor- 
shipper’s reassertion of bodily control, a 
theme developed further by Muslim jurists 
(Reinhart, Purity/No danger, 20). Readi- 
ness for the holy is all. 

Barriers to effective contact include the 
symbolic (and occasionally the actual) resi- 
due of the most basic, and mundane, of 
human bodily functions, urination, defeca- 
tion, menstruation, sexual intercourse and 
even (as a result of post-qur’anic juristic 
elaboration) prolonged sleep (Katz, Body of 
text, 13-24; Reinhart, Purity/No danger, 
18-24). In this regard, the purity-related 
practices mandated by Islamic law — note- 
worthy for their conspicuous grounding in 
the qur’anic text — have been interpreted 
as gaining “their resonance not from the 
recapitulation of ontology but in the an- 
ticipation of its reversal” (Katz, Body of text, 
203) as a symbolic prefiguration of the 
recapture of the solidity and permanence 
of the near-divine, heavenly, or paradisia- 


cal state (see ESCHATOLOGY; COSMOLOGY). 


Joseph E. Lowry 
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Rivers see WATER; PARADISE 
Road see PATH OR WAY 
Roast(ing) see FIRE; HELL AND HELLFIRE 


Robbery) see THEFT; BOUNDARIES AND 


PRECEPTS 


Rock | see stone; sToNING 


Rod 


Staff or stick upon which one leans for 
support or uses as a tool. In the Qur'an, 
the Arabic word for rod, ‘asa, which is 
mentioned twelve times, is used in the pos- 
sessive form when speaking of Moses (q.v.), 
that is, asa Misa, “the rod of Moses.” It is 
used in a singular form (‘as@) when related 
to Moses and in a plural form (“siyya) with 
reference to Pharaoh’s (q.v.) sorcerers (see 
MAGIC). Events involving the word ‘asa, 
which has a variety of features in the 
Qur’an, have been presented in support of 
its being one of the two great miracles of 
Moses (see MIRACLES; MARVELS). The 


quranic commentators narrate various 
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stories of how Moses received the rod (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). Some relate that the prophet 
Shu‘ayb (q.v.), the father-in-law of Moses, 
gave him the rod and that Adam brought it 
from heaven when he was compelled to 
leave (see ADAM AND EVE; FALL OF MAN). It 
was entrusted to Shu‘ayb, who then passed 
it on to his son-in-law Moses (‘Tabart, 

Tafsir, xx, 67; Jalalayn, 511). 

The word first appears in the Qur'an in 
connection with a great need for water 
(q.v.). On this occasion, the rod works as a 
miraculous instrument to bring water from 
the bottom of a rock. The verse says, 
“When Moses asked for water for his peo- 
ple, we said, ‘Strike with your rod the rock, 
and there will gush out from the rock 
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twelve springs’ ” (Q 2:60; 7:160). On an- 
other occasion, the same rod works to 
swallow sorcerers’ false snakes. Q 7:117 
states, “And we inspired Moses, saying 
“Throw your rod,’ and thereupon it swal- 
lowed up their lying show.” Moses’ rod, on 
this occasion, has been transformed into a 
giant snake, to swallow up those of the 
opposing sorcerers. Moses understood that 
the power of the sorcerers was demonic, 
which is why they were defeated by his 
powerful and miraculously-bestowed rod. 
The Qur'an refers to the rod of Moses ina 
conversation between Moses and God. 
Moses seems unaware of the actual nature 
of his rod: “‘And what is that in your right 
hand, O Moses?’ He said, “This is my rod, 
whereon I lean, and wherewith I beat 
down branches for my sheep, and wherein 
I find other uses.’ He said, ‘Cast it down, 
O Moses.’ So Moses cast it down, and im- 
mediately it became a gliding snake.” The 
end of the verse suggests that Moses was 
told to catch the snake and not to be afraid 
because God would transform it to its orig- 
inal state (Q 20:17-21; cf. 27:10). A mystical 
interpretation claims that God blamed 
Moses because he had related the rod to 
himself in his presence, when he was sup- 
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posed to acknowledge that everything be- 
longed to God (see SUFISM AND THE 
QURAN; GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE; 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE; POSSESSION). 
Accordingly, God asked him to throw his 
rod, so that Moses could show God that he 
was not the actual owner of the rod 
(Qurtubt, Zam, xi, 186; for additional 
comments, see ibid., vil, 258; Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, 11, 237). Clearly Moses was entrusted 
with such a miraculous rod so that he 
could respond to the taunts of Pharaoh’s 
sorcerers. They had magical rods and were 
able to challenge Moses and his message. 
They said, “by the glory of Pharaoh, we 
will be victorious” (Q 26:44; cf. 20:66; see 
VICTORY). 

The Quran presents the rod of Moses 
as instrumental in opening a way in the 
sea to help the Israelites (see CHILDREN OF 
ISRAEL) escape from Pharaoh’s oppression 
(q.v.). This miraculous event appeared at a 
time when Moses and his followers were 
chased by Pharaoh’s troops. “Then we in- 
spired Moses, saying ‘Strike the sea with 
your rod,’ and it parted. Each part was as a 
mountain vast” (Q 26:63). Al-Ourtubr 
(d. 671/1272) comments that the rod was a 
simple instrument in this case; the one who 
parted the sea was actually God himself 
( Jamis xiii, 15). 

Another word used in the Qur’an to sig- 
nify a rod is minsa‘a, which refers to the rod 
of Solomon (q.v.). Q 34:14 states, “And 
when we decreed death for him (Solomon), 
nothing showed his death to them (the 
jinn), save a creeping creature of the earth, 
which gnawed away his rod.” The verse 
indicates that the jinn (q.v.) were unaware 
of the world of the unseen (ghayb). Since 
Solomon died while leaning on his rod, 
they did not know he was dead until his 
rod decayed, allowing him to fall (see 
HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN). 

One can argue that the qur’anic empha- 
sis on the rod of Moses has resulted in the 


idea that, in Arab culture, carrying a rod 
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has become a sign of faith (q.v.) and an 
imitation of the prophets (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD; although there is no 
mention of Jesus’ [q.v.] rod in the Qur'an, 
al-Tabart [Tafst, ili, 285], an early qur’anic 
commentator, narrates that Jesus also had 
a rod). The prophet Muhammad used to 
carry a rod and lean on it during the 
Friday sermon (Qurtubi, Zamz; xi, 188; 
Bayhaqi, Sunan, i1, 206; see FRIDAY 
PRAYER). The rod of the Prophet remained 
significant, even after his death. It is known 
that the rod was entrusted to ‘Abdallah b. 
Mas‘id, one of his great Companions 

(see COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET). He 
was given the honorary title Holder of 

the Rod of the Prophet (sahib ‘asa l-nabi, 
Qurtubt, Zami,, xi, 189). In Islamic cul- 
ture, the use of a rod has been viewed 

as a symbol of spiritual transition among 
Sifts. Al-Ourtubi narrates that an ascetic 
(see ASCETICISM) was asked why he 

carried the rod despite the fact that he 

was not sick or old. He answered, “This 
reminds me that I am a traveler in this 
world” (Qurtubi, Jami, xi, 189; see 
JOURNEY). 
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Romans | sce ByZANTINES 
Ruby see METALS AND MINERALS 


Rugs see PARADISE; GARDENS; MATERIAL 
CULTURE AND THE QUR'AN 


Ruin(s) see GEOGRAPHY; GENERATIONS; 


REMNANT 


Saba’ see SHEBA 


Sabaeans see sHEBA 


Sabbath 


Saturday, technically, Friday evening to 
Saturday evening. While related etymologi- 
cally to the Aramaic and Hebrew words for 
the Sabbath (in which tradition it connotes 
the day of “rest”), the Arabic term (sabt) 
was provided with an appropriate Islamic 
sense by the Qur'an and later Muslim 
interpretation. 

The Quran uses the word sabt six times 
(plus once as a verb, yasbitu, “to keep the 
Sabbath,” in Q 7:163) and clearly draws a 
relationship between the Jews, the Sabbath 
and not working on that day of the week, 
in keeping with the Jewish tradition (see 
JEWS AND JuDAISM). The day was imposed 
upon the Jews at Sinai (q.v.) according to 
Q 4:154 through the statement from God, 
“Do not transgress the Sabbath!” Some 
Muslim traditions suggest that this regula- 
tion was a punishment on the Jews for their 
refusal to worship (q.v.) on Friday (see 
FRIDAY PRAYER), the day designated for 
such activities by God; God would accept 
the Sabbath as long as the Jews ceased 


from any work on that day (see Tabart, 
Tafst, 1, 167-8). On the other hand, tradi- 
tions can be found which legitimize all of 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday as days of 
worship (e.g. Muslim, Sahih, kK: Jum‘a 22). 
Q 16:124 focuses on disputes over the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, “The Sabbath 
was appointed only for those who were at 
variance thereon; surely your lord will 
decide between them on the day of resur- 
rection (q.v.), touching their differences.” 
This perhaps reflects earlier Jewish- 
Christian debates over the proper day of 
worship (see CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIAN- 
ITY; QIBLA). The breaking of the law of 
the Sabbath attracts the most attention 
with three passages, Q 2:65, Q 4:47, and 
Q 7:163 (where the root s-b-t is used twice), 
speaking of those who transgressed the 
Sabbath being cursed and transformed 
into “despised apes” (Q 2:65, 7:166; also see 
Q 5:60; see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS} 
LAW AND THE QUR'AN). Opinion varied as 
to whether this transformation was to be 
understood literally or metaphorically, for 
example as something that happened to 
Jewish hearts (see HEART; METAPHOR; 
POLYsEMY). Modern scholarship has not 
reached a consensus on the origins of this 
story. 

The Quran restates the biblical notion 
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that there were six days of creation (q.v.; 

Q 7:543 10:33 11:7, etc.) but denies the bibli- 
cal implication that God “rested” from 
creation and that this is to be commemo- 
rated through keeping the Sabbath as a 
day of rest. God says after his experience 
with creation, “Weariness did not touch 
us” (Q 50:38). Thus the exegetical problem 
arose of how to explain that the seventh 
day of the week was called sabt while not 
implying that the word conveyed that sense 
of “rest.” The answer was contained in the 
derivation of the word sabt from the verb 
sabata restricted in its meaning to senses of 
“ceasing” or “being still,” without convey- 
ing an implication of “rest”; the word subat 
was still seen to have that meaning, how- 
ever, as was necessitated by Q 25:47 and 

Q 78:9, where sleep is termed a “rest.” 

(See also DREAMS AND SLEEP; ANTHRO- 
POMORPHISM; POLEMIC AND POLEMIGAL 
LANGUAGE.) 
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Sabians 


A religious community mentioned three 
times in the Qur'an. The Sabians (sabvin) 
should not be confused with the Sabaeans, 
the inhabitants of Saba’, the biblical 
Sheba, a famous ancient nation in south 
Arabia (see SHEBA; BILQIS; PRE-ISLAMIC 


ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN; SOUTH ARABIA, 


SABIANS 


RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). The identity of 
the Sabians has puzzled both medieval and 
modern scholarship. 

Q 2:62 states: “As for those who have 
believed and those who have professed 
Judaism and the Nasara and the Sabians: 
those who believed in God and the last day 
and did good, they shall have their rec- 
ompense with their lord (q.v.) and there 
shall be no fear (q.v.) upon them, nor shall 
they grieve” (see JEWS AND JUDAISM; 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; FAITH). Q 5:69 
is nearly identical with the verse just 
quoted, apart from the fact that the 
Sabians are mentioned before the Nasara. 
Q 22:17 states: “As for those who have 
believed and those who professed Judaism 
and the Sabians and the Nasara and the 
Magians (q.v.; al-majiis, i.e. Zoroastrians) 
and those who have associated, verily God 
shall distinguish among them on the day of 
resurrection” (q.v.). The first two verses 
mentioned here seem to be imply that the 
Sabians, like the believers (Muslims), the 
Jews and the Nasara (generally understood 
to mean Christians; see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY, but see de Blois, Nasranit 
and hanif), are at least potential candidates 
for salvation and enjoy the status of People 
of the Book (q.v.). None of the three 
verses, however, says anything specific 
about the beliefs of the Sabians or gives 
any other indication as to who they actu- 
ally were. 

The classical Muslim exegetes (see EXE- 
GESIS OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) offer a large number of con- 
flicting suggestions. Some of these are 
purely abstract, for example, “they are 
between the Magians and the Jews” 
(Tabart, Tafsir, ad Q 2:62), but a few are 
more concrete. One account (not men- 
tioned in al-Tabart’s Tafsir but cited by 
some of the later commentators) identifies 
the Sabians with a pagan community in 


Harran, generally described as star 


SABIANS 


worshippers (cf. Shahrastant, Ma/atih, 1, 

f. 168b £5 id., Milal, 248-51; Fv. trans. in 
Lire des religions, 1, 167-72). In fact, the 
polytheists of Harran did call themselves 
sabiiun, at least when writing in Arabic, but 
among Muslim authorities the view was 
widespread that these people had appro- 
priated the qur’anic name “Sabians” 
merely so as to be able to claim the status 
of “People of the Book” and thus to avoid 
Muslim persecution (cf. de Blois, Sabians). 
A few authors claim that the “real 
Sabians,” 1.e. the Sabians of the Qur’an, 
are a sect living in the swamps of south- 
ern Iraq. Ibn al-Nadim’s (d. ca. 385/995) 
Fihrist (Eng. trans. of this passage in de 
Blois, Sabians, 53-60) gives a fairly 
detailed account of these “Sabians of 

the swamps,” who, he claims, were 
“numerous” in his own time (late fourth/ 
tenth century), from which description 
their identity as a remnant of an early 
Christian sect, the Elchasaites, emerges. 
And, at a later date, the name “Sabians” 
was also applied to a different community 
in southern Iraq, the non-Christian 
Mandaeans. 

In 1856 the Russian scholar Chwolsohn 
observed, correctly, that Ibn al-Nadim’s 
“Sabians of the swamps” were Elchasaites 
but, erroneously, identified the latter with 
the modern Mandaeans, concluding that 
the Mandaeans are the Sabians of the 
Quran. It is unfortunate that western 
students of Islam almost unanimously 
accepted this unfounded conclusion for 
a long time. It is now clear that the 
Harranians, Elchasaites and Mandaeans 
are three different religious communities. 
It is most unlikely that the original Muslim 
community in western Arabia had any 
knowledge of these isolated religious 
groups in the Tigris-Euphrates area. From 
the context in which they are mentioned in 
the Qur'an, it is also improbable that the 
quranic Sabians were either polytheist 
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nature worshippers (like the Harranians) or 
a community that defined itself in stark 
contrast to the Judeo-Christian prophetic 
tradition (like the Mandaeans); if, on the 
other hand, they were Elchasaites, one 
could ask why they were not included 
among the Nasara. It seems rather that 
the Muslim tradition very early lost any 
recollection of who was intended by the 
quranic term and that “Sabians,” con- 
sequently, became a convenient label for 
a variety of small religious communities 
seeking refuge from potential Muslim 
persecution. 

On the assumption that the qur’anic term 
refers to some community that is likely to 
have existed in Mecca (q.v.) or Medina 
(q.v.) and is not covered by other qur’anic 
names (associators, Jews, Nasara, Magians; 
see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM), the present 
author has suggested tentatively that the 
Sabians might have been Manichaeans, 

i.e. those whom Muslims writers on pre- 
Islamic Arabia called the zanadiga among 
the Quraysh (q.v.). In this case, the Arabic 
sabv (or sabi) would not be a Babylonian 
dialect form of the Aramaic sabi, “baptiz- 
ing,” as previously proposed (linking it 
either to the Elchasaites or the Mandaeans, 
both of whom placed great emphasis on 
baptism), but an Arabic participle from 
saba, “to turn towards,” here with the sense 
of “to convert to a different religion,” as 
was proposed by some of the medieval 
Arabic philologists. 
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Sacred see PROFANE AND SACRED; 


FORBIDDEN; SACRED PRECINCTS 


Sacred Precincts 


Areas considered holy, often associated 
with places of worship or religious rituals. 
Sacred precincts are treated in the Qur’an 
on two levels: Israelite and Arabian (see 
CHILDREN OF ISRAEL; PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA 
AND THE QURAN; SOUTH ARABIA, RELI- 
GION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). On the Israelite 
level, a sacred precinct is mentioned, to 
begin with, in the story of Moses’ (q.v.) 
vocation. In Q 20:12, Moses stands before 
the burning bush and God tells him that 
the wadi, “valley,” i.e. precinct, he is stand- 
ing in is of “multiple sacredness” (al-wadi 
l-muqaddas tuwan); therefore he must take 
off his shoes. The same description of that 
sacred precinct is repeated in Q 79:16. The 
sacredness of the place is conveyed by the 
Arabic form muqaddas, “holy.” As for tuwan, 
which can be rendered as “multiple,” some 
Muslim exegetes suggested that it stands 
for the name of that precinct. 

The same scene is described in detail in 


SACRED PRECINCTS 


Q 28:30: “And when [Moses] came to [the 
burning bush], a voice was heard from the 
right-hand (ayman) bank of the valley in 
the blessed spot (ft -bugq ‘ati l-mubarakatt) of 
the bush, saying: ‘O Moses, surely I am 
God, the lord of the worlds’.” This time, 
the sacredness of a given precinct is con- 
veyed by the Arabic adjective mubarak, 
“blessed (by God).” Besides, the right-hand 
side of the precinct is singled out, which is 
another way of saying that this was the 
most blessed zone of the place (see LEFT 
HAND AND RIGHT HAND). The same des- 
ignation is repeated in Q 19:52, where the 
scene takes place on the “right-hand 
(ayman) side of the mountain (al-tar).” The 
mountain is evidently Mount Sinai (q.v.). 
This is also the place where God later 
makes a covenant (q.v.) with the Children 
of Israel as is indicated in Q 20:80. Here 
again the right-hand side of the mountain 
is explicitly mentioned. 

The terms mugaddas and mubdarak reappear 
in relation to the holy land (al-ard al-muqad- 
dasa; see JERUSALEM} SYRIA} GEOGRAPHY 
AND THE QUR'AN). As for muqaddas, this is 
how the Qur'an describes the holy land 
into which the Children of Israel are re- 
quested to go (Q 5:21): “O my people, enter 
the holy land which God has prescribed for 
you....” But the holy land is described 
more often as a precinct, which God has 
blessed (baraka). Thus in Q 21:71 the land 
which God has blessed for all people (al- 
ardi llatt barakna fiha lil-‘Glamin) appears as 
the destination of Abraham (q.v.) and Lot 
(q.v.), whereas in Q 21:81 it is the place to 
which the wind is taking King Solomon 
(q.v.). In Q 7:137, the eastern and western 
parts of the land which God has blessed 
are said to have been given by God to the 
Children of Israel. Specific places are also 
described as blessed (see also BLESSING). 
Sometimes they are described as towns 
(al-qura), as in Q 34:18, where they are said 
to have been frequented by the merchants 
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of Sheba (q.v.). And finally, the farthest 
mosque (q.v.) which is located in the pre- 
cinct blessed by God (al-masjd al-aqsa lladhi 
barakna hawlahu, Q 17:1) is identified by the 
exegetes as the Temple in Jerusalem (bayt 
al-maqdis). 

On the Arabian level, sacred precincts 
are mainly those found in and around 
Mecca (q.v.). This town is said to have been 
made sacred (harramaha) by God (Q 27:91; 
see PROFANE AND SACRED}; FORBIDDEN). 
The axis around which its sacredness re- 
volves is the figure of Abraham, which 
means that the Arabian sphere runs paral- 
lel to that of the holy land. In fact, God’s 
blessing and the figure of Abraham are 
combined in Q 3:96-7 into a common 
framework for the sacredness of the Ka‘ba 
(q.v.), or al-bayl, “the house,” as it is called 
here (see HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE): 
“The first house appointed for people is 
the one at Bakka, blessed (mubdarak) and a 
guidance for all people. In it are clear signs 
(q.v.), the standing place of Abraham 
(maqam Ibrahim; see PLACE OF ABRAHAM), 
and whoever enters it shall be secure....” 
The passage ends with a statement to the 
effect that everyone must perform pilgrim- 
age (q.v.) to the house. 

The exegetes explain that Bakka is a 
name for Mecca and that the passage 
asserts that the Ka‘ba was established on 
earth forty years before the Temple in 
Jerusalem (bayt al-maqdis). Such an inter- 
pretation indicates that the sacredness of 
the Ka‘ba was indeed shaped on the model 
of Jerusalem, with a view to providing the 
former with superiority over the latter. The 
Ka’ba is in fact considered a reflection of a 
celestial house, an idea found in the com- 
mentaries on Q 52:4, which speaks about 
an “inhabited house” (bayt ma ‘mir). The 
exegetes explain that the house is “inhab- 
ited” in the sense that angels always fre- 
quent it (see ANGEL). 

The “standing place of Abraham” 
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(maqam Ibrahim) is mentioned also in 

Q 2:125. Here the “house” appears again as 
a destination for pilgrimage and as a place 
of security, and the believers are requested 
to appoint for themselves a place of prayer 
(q.v.) at the magam Ibrahim. Islamic tradition 
contains vivid details about the history of 
the sacred stone bearing this name, which 
is found in the vicinity of the Ka‘ba to this 
very day. Q 2:125 ends with the assertion 
that Abraham, as well as his son Ishmael 
(q.v.), were commanded by God to purify 
God’s house for the pilgrims and the be- 
lievers (see also Q 22:26; see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF). Abraham and Ishmael are also 
the ones who in Q 27127 “raise” the founda- 
tions of the house. 

Abraham is credited not only with the 
foundation of the house but also with the 
prosperity of the people living in its vicin- 
ity. Their prosperity is the outcome of 
Abraham’s prayer as recorded in Q 14:37: 
“Our lord, I have settled a part of my off- 
spring in a valley unproductive of fruit 
near your sacred (muharram) house, our 
lord, that they may keep up prayer; there- 
fore make the hearts of some people yearn 
towards them and provide them with fruits; 
haply they may be grateful” (see GRATI- 
TUDE AND INGRATITUDE). In another ver- 
sion of the same prayer Abraham refers to 
the “town” (balad) in general and not spe- 
cifically to the house (Q 2:126). The house 
is mentioned in further passages with no 
specific allusion to Abraham, while its 
elevated status is conveyed by a straight- 
forward epithet denoting sacredness, 
namely, haram: In Q 5:97, al-bayt al-haram 1s 
explicitly the title given to the Ka‘ba and in 
Q 5:2 it features as the destination of sac- 
rificial animals (see SACRIFICE; CONSECRA- 
TION OF ANIMALS). The ritual functions of 
the house come out also in Q 22:33, which 
refers to the “ancient house” (al-bayt al- 
‘atig), near which sacrifice takes place. In 
Q 22:29, the believers are instructed to per- 
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form circumambulation (fawaf) around 
the “ancient house,” and in Q 8:35 pagan 
rituals performed in front of the house 
are denounced (see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM). 

The most explicit manifestation of the 
ritual functions of the Meccan sacred pre- 
cincts is provided by the title al-masjd al- 
haram, “the sacred mosque,” by which the 
Quran refers to the Meccan sanctuary. It 
usually stands for the entire complex en- 
compassing the Ka‘ba and in which some 
rites of the pilgrimage, such as the fawaf 
around the Ka‘ba, take place. The title 
“sacred mosque” occurs, to begin with, in 
a passage (Q 9:28) asserting that the idola- 
ters are nothing but unclean; therefore 
they should not approach the sacred 
mosque (see CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION; 
RITUAL PURITY). The need to preserve the 
purity of this precinct is closely associated 
with the idea that entering it (during pil- 
grimage) entails ritual preparations such as 
shaving one’s head or cutting one’s hair 
(Q 48:27). The guardians of the mosque are 
sometimes mentioned, whom the exegetes 
identify as the Quraysh (q.v.; Q 9:19; cf. 

Q 8:34). These guardians must guarantee 
for all believers free access to the mosque 
but they fail to do so, for which they are 
repeatedly deplored (Q 22:25; see also 

Q 2:2175 5:2; 8:34; 48:25). Because of its 
utmost sacredness, pacts and covenants 
concluded at the sacred mosque bear spe- 
cial solemnity, as implied in Q 9:7 (see 
CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; BREAKING 
TRUSTS AND GONTRACTS). 

The sacred mosque is the starting point 
of the Prophet’s nocturnal journey to the 
“farthest mosque” (Q 17:1), which indicates 
certain parallelism between the two 
mosques (see ASCENSION). Indeed, the 
Quran (Q 2:144, etc.) prescribes that it 
should become the Islamic direction of 
prayer (gibla) and, according to tradition, 
this substituted a previous qibla (q.v.) that 
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was directed towards Jerusalem. 

Sacred precincts outside the sacred 
mosque are the two foothills, al-Safa and 
al-Marwa (q.v.), which are mentioned in 
Q 2:158. The Quran declares them to be 
among God’s sha @ ir (sing. sha Zra), 1.e. his 
prescribed pilgrimage stations, and permits 
the believers to perform fawdf around 
them. The site of ‘Arafat (q.v.), another 
station of the pilgrimage situated outside 
the sacred territory (haram) of Mecca, is 
mentioned in Q 2:198. The Quran states 
that when performing the rite named 
ifada — going in crowds from one place to 
another — from ‘Arafat, the pilgrims 
should come to the “sacred station” (al- 
mash‘ar al-haram) and mention God’s name 
there. The exegetes explain that by the 
“sacred station” the site of Muzdalifa is 
meant or, more specifically, the mountain 
Quzah, where the pilgrims stay during the 
night before proceeding to Mina on the 
tenth of Dha |-Hijja. 

The Meccan precincts are not only 
sacred but also secure. In fact, sacredness 
and security go hand in hand, as indicated 
in passages (Q 28:57; 29:67) stating that 
God has provided the inhabitants of 
Mecca with a territory sacred and safe 
(haram amin). Therefore they are requested 
to worship the lord (q.v.) of the house who 
has fed them against hunger (see sUSTE- 
NANCE; FOOD AND DRINK) and gave them 
security against fear (q.v.; Q 106:3-4). God 
has actually made the house a place of re- 
sort (mathaba) for all men and a place of 
security (amin, Q 2:125). Therefore, whoever 
enters it shall be secure (Q 3:97). Security is 
the underlying idea also in the title al-balad 
al-amin, “the town made secure,” by which 
Mecca is referred to in Q 95:3. The out- 
come of the combination of sacredness 
and security is the prohibition of waging 
war (q.v.) in the vicinity of the sacred 
mosque, as indicated in Q 2:191. The 
security of Mecca, much like its sacred- 
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ness, is traced back to Abraham who is said 
to have prayed to God to provide this town 
with security and prosperity (Q 2:126; 
14!35-7; See WEALTH). 

One particular sacred precinct in the vi- 
cinity of Medina (q.v.) is mentioned in 
Q 9:108, namely, “a mosque founded on 
piety (q.v.; al-taqwa) from the very first 
day.[...] In it are men who love to be puri- 
fied.” The Prophet is advised to go there 
rather than to the mosque that was built 
“to cause harm” (diray, Q 9:107; see MOSQUE 
OF DISSENSION). The exegetes usually iden- 
tify the mosque of piety with the one built 
in Quba’, a district of Medina. 

The Quran also mentions places of spo- 
radic worship (q.v.) whose sacredness is 
derived from the rites performed therein, 
mainly the mentioning of God’s name (see 
BASMALA; GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). They 
are usually called “mosques” (masa@jid), in 
the sense of sanctuaries. In Q 72:18 these 
mosques are defined as belonging to God 
alone, not to any other claimed deity, and 
therefore idolaters (mushrikin) cannot visit 
them (Q 9:17-8; see IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS). On the other hand, prevent- 
ing believers from entering God’s mosques 
is a grave sin, as stated in Q 2:114 (see SIN, 
MAJOR AND MINOR). According to this 
verse, no one is more unjust (see JUSTICE 
AND INJUSTICE) than he who prevents the 
believers from entering the mosques of 
God and strives to ruin them. Some exe- 
getes hold that this refers to the Temple in 
Jerusalem and to the Romans who de- 
stroyed it, but other exegetes believe that 
the verse deals with the sacred mosque in 
Mecca. 

The sporadic sanctuaries are also called 
“houses” (buyit), as in Q 24:36. In Q 10:87 
the Children of Israel are requested to 
turn their homes into a qibla, i.e. to use 
them as sanctuaries and, according to the 
exegetes, they had to do so because their 
synagogues were destroyed. Monotheistic 
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non-Islamic places of worship are listed in 
Q 22:40 (see JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRIS- 
TIANS AND CHRISTIANITY): Cloisters 
(sawami see MONASTICISM AND MONKS), 
churches (diya see CHURCH), synagogues 
(salawat) and mosques (masajid). The 
Quran states that only God protected 
them from being pulled down. The word 
mthrab (pl. maharib), “praying chamber,” is 
another term used in the sense of a sanctu- 
ary, being mainly part of the Temple in 
Jerusalem. It is mentioned in passages deal- 
ing with King David (q.v.; Q 38:21), King 
Solomon (Q 34:13) and Zechariah (q.v.; 

Q 3:37) 393 19:11). 


Uri Rubin 
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Sacrifice 


The act of making an offering to a deity or 
the offering itself. In Arabic, these are 
commonly rendered by the roots, ¢-h-y, 
q-r-b and dh-b-h. The first root, which in 
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the second form can mean to sacrifice an 
animal during the period of daylight called 
al-duha, is not attested in the Qur'an, 
though 7 al-adha, “feast of the sacrifice,” 
has become the primary name for the one 
great sacrificial ritual in Islam, occurring 
during the daylight hours of the tenth of 
the month of dhi l-hiya (see MONTHS; Day, 
TIMES OF; NOON) as a part of the major 
pilgrimage (q.v.; hay). 

In contemporary usage, some Muslims 
refer to this feast as @d al-qurbdn or, in 
Turkish, gurban bayram, and this word 
occurs in the Quran three times. Q 3:183: 
“.., those who say: God has covenanted 
with us that we not believe in a messenger 
until he brings for us a qurban that fire [pre- 
sumably from heaven] will eat,” and 
Q 5:27: “Relate to them the true story of 
the two sons of Adam (see ADAM AND EVE; 
CAIN AND ABEL), when they [each] offered 
a sacrifice (idh garraba qurbanan),” a refer- 
ence to the narratives found in 1 Kings 18 
and Genesis 4. The root of qurbdn is com- 
mon in Arabic, Hebrew and Aramaic/ 
Syriac (in which “giérbana” is the term for 
the Christian Eucharist; see CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY) as well as Assyrian and 
Ethiopian but the morphology of the word 
suggests a NW Semitic origin. The third 
locus, Q 46:28, is a difficult verse (see 
DIFFICULT PASSAGES). Some commentators 
understand it to mean something like 
“mediators” (Zamakhshart, Aashshaf, iu, 
526) but this seems to ignore syntactical 
and contextual aspects of the verse (see 
GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN} EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL). 

Dh-b-h occurs in three qur’anic contexts 
in the sense of sacrifice (as opposed to, 
simply, “slaughter” in Q 2:49; 14:6; 27:21; 
28:4; see SLAUGHTER). In Q 2:67 and 71, 
Moses (q.v.) tells the Israelites (see CHIL- 
DREN OF ISRAEL) that God commands 
their sacrifice of a cow, which they do in a 
sequence that recalls the “red heifer” of 
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Numbers 19:2 (see CALF OF GOLD; NARRA- 
TIVES). Q 5:3 forbids making sacrifice on 
stone altars typically used for dedication to 
an idol (‘ala l-nusub; see IDOLS AND IMAGES). 
Q 37:102 and 107 occur in the story of 
Abraham’s (q.v.) intended sacrifice of his 
son. Abraham informs his son that he will 
sacrifice him (anni adhbahuka, Q 37:102). 
Later we are told that God redeemed 

the son with a magnificent sacrifice as a 
substitute (wa-fadaynahu bi-dhibhin ‘azimin, 

Q 37:107). This is the “intended sacrifice” 
(al-dhabih) that is today commemorated in 
the “feast of the sacrifice” mentioned 
above, though neither the Qur’an nor early 
tradition literature (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN) makes this connection (Tabari, 
Tafsir, xxiii, 81-8). 

The related word, uhilla (fourth form of 
the root /-I-/), is taken by some commenta- 
tors to refer to slaughter but most under- 
stand it to mean invoking the name of God 
upon an animal when slaughtering it 
(Tabart, Tafsi ii, 85-6; Tabarst, Mama‘ i, 
331; Qurtubt, Zami§ i, 150-1; see BASMALA; 
CONSECRATION OF ANIMALS), In all cases 
the Qur’an forbids doing so in the name of 
anything other than God (Q 2:1733 5:33 
6:145; 16:115). 

Tradition, then, understands the Qur'an 
to prescribe invoking the name of God 
when slaughtering and that God rather 
than anything other is the object to which 
sacrifice is to be made. Q 22:27-37 places 
both within the context of the pilgrimage. 
Ritually fit animals are to be slaughtered as 
the name of God is invoked over the act. 
They are then eaten and shared with the 
poor and unfortunate (see POVERTY AND 
THE POOR; ALMSGIVING; COMMUNITY AND 
SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). Perhaps because 
this ritual act of eating a communal meal 
represented a change from a system in 
which sacrificial offerings were left for the 
gods, the section concludes with the state- 
ment (Q 22:37): “Neither their flesh nor 
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their blood will reach God, but your re- 
ligious devotion (al-taqwa minkum; see 


PIETY) will reach him.” 
Reuven Firestone 
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Sadness see Joy AND MISERY 


Safa and Marwa 


Two low hills near the Ka‘ba (q.v.) in 
Mecca (q.v.) between which the pilgrim 
engages in a brisk walk or trot called “the 
running” (al-sa‘y) during the pilgrimage 
(q.v.3 hay and ‘umra). This running is an 
obligatory station (manstk, pl. manastk) 
among the various ritual activities during 
the ten days of the hay pilgrimage ritual at 
Mecca (see RITUAL AND THE QUR’AN). 

The root meaning of safa is to be clear or 
pure, from which comes the familiar name 
mustafa, meaning “elected” or “chosen” 
(see NAMES OF THE PROPHET; ELECTION), 
but may also designate smooth stones. 
Lexicographers define marwa as “a bright, 
glittering stone that may produce fire.” 
These words have been used since pre- 
Islamic times as the names for the two 


Meccan hills and are mentioned once in 
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the Qur'an (Q 2:158): “al-Safa and al- 
Marwa are among the ritual ceremonies 
(sha‘@r) of God. Therefore, whoever 
makes the hay or the ‘wmra to the house [the 
Ka'‘ba] incurs no sin by making the circuit 
between them (an _yattawwafa bi-hima). God 
knows and is thankful to whoever volun- 
tarily does a good deed (see GOOD DEEDS).” 

This passage attests to the antiquity of 
the ritual circumambulation between Safa 
and Marwa. The act, referred to in post- 
quranic literature as al-sa, is one of many 
religious rituals that emerged in the pre- 
Islamic period in relation to the sacred sites 
in and around Mecca, which were ab- 
sorbed into Islam (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
AND THE QUR’AN; SOUTH ARABIA, RELI- 
GION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). It is possible that 
the old practice was an independent act of 
divine worship but it was eventually ab- 
sorbed into a series of ritual activities that 
make up the fay and ‘umra. The tenor of 
the Qur'an indicates some ambivalence 
regarding the ceremony. 

Two positions emerged early on with 
respect to the duty to engage in the ritual. 
One understands the verse to mean that 
it is not required in Islam because the 
quranic expression, “there is no sin in 
doing it” implies legal neutrality (mubah; 
see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN). The second position, one that 
quickly became the norm, assumes that the 
ritual is obligatory. The latter position re- 
quired additional support, however, which 
it found in the sunna (q.v.) of the Prophet. 
The argument, as put forth on the author- 
ity of Muhammad’s wife ‘A’isha (see 
‘KISHA BINT ABI BAKR), was that if the rite 
were not required, the verse would have 
read, “Whoever makes the hay... incurs no 
sin by not making the circuit between 
them.” 

The origin of the running ritual is un- 
certain and two sets of traditions have 


evolved to explain it. The oldest explains 
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that in pre-Islamic times pilgrims who were 
engaged in the “running” would touch two 
sacred stones erected on the two hills, im- 
ages of the gods Isaf and Naila. The two 
stones were once human lovers who had 
engaged in sexual intercourse in the sacred 
Ka'ba for which they were turned into 
stone. Their petrified images were later set 
in place on the two hills in order to warn 
pilgrims against improper conduct in the 
sacred places. Over the years, the origin of 
these stones was forgotten and people be- 
gan to worship them as idols (see IboLs 
AND IMAGES). Lazarus-Yafeh (Religious 
dialectics) suggests that this legend attests 
to the ancient Near Eastern cultic practice 
of ritual prostitution practiced at one time 
in Mecca. 

A second set of traditions authenticates 
the ritual by associating it with Abraham 
(q.v.). Al-Tabarti (d. 310/923) includes the 
suggestion that it was one of the stations 
of pilgrimage (manasik al-hay) that 
Abraham prayed God would teach him 
and Ishmael (q.v.) as they raised up the 
foundations of the “house” (bayl, Q 2:127-8; 
see HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE). A 
variation of the Abraham theme found 
more consistently in the sources places the 
origin in Abraham’s act of leaving Hagar 
and Ishmael in the location of the future 
sacred area of Mecca (Q 14:37, read with 
Genesis 21 as subtext). According to a 
number of variants attributed to Ibn 
‘Abbas (d. 68/686-8), Sarah’s jealousy of 
Hagar after the birth of Ishmael caused 
such strife in the family household that the 
two women had to be separated. Abraham 
therefore personally brought Hagar and 
her son to Mecca and left them near the 
location of the Ka‘ba. Before leaving 
them, Abraham recited Q 14:37: “O lord! I 
have made some of my offspring live in an 
uncultivated wad? by your sacred house, in 
order, O lord, that they establish regular 
prayer (q.v.). So fill the hearts of some with 
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love toward them, and feed them with 
fruits so that they may give thanks.” Hagar 
and Ishmael’s water soon ran out and the 
infant Ishmael began to die of thirst. In 
desperation, Hagar climbed the nearby 
hills of Safa and Marwa seeking a better 
vantage point in her search for water and 
ran between them seven times. Her run- 
ning is usually described in some way that 
will shed light on how one should “run” 
the say of pilgrimage. When she returned 
to Ishmael, she found him with an angel, 
sometimes identified as Gabriel (q.v.), who 
scratched the earth with his heel or wing to 
bring forth water, thereby saving the pro- 
genitors of the future northern Arabs. This 
legend also serves as an etiology for the 
sacred Zamzam spring in Mecca (see 
WELLS AND SPRINGS). 

Each of these two traditions provided an 
acceptable etiology and, therefore, jus- 
tification, to continue practicing a religious 
ritual within Islam that was clearly associ- 
ated with idolatrous practices in the pre- 
Islamic period. The specific qur’anic verse 
referring to Safa and Marwa occurs shortly 
after verses treating the controversy over 
the proper qibla (q.v.), or direction of 
prayer (Q 2:142-5). This suggests that the 
qur’anic redactors may have understood 
Q 2:158 as supporting an Arabization of 
emerging Islam as adherents of the new 
monotheism strove to understand their 
particular religious system in relation to 
Judaism and Christianity on the one hand 
and indigenous Arabian religious practice 
on the other. 


Reuven Firestone 
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Safety see PEACE; SAGRED PRECINCTS 


Saint 


Person marked by divine favor, holiness. 
The idea of special, chosen people, 
“saints,” is alien to the Quran (for the clos- 
est qur’anic attestation of this concept, see 
ELECTION). The word wait (pl. awliya’) used 
later for these people, though occurring 
very frequently, does not designate special 
people distinguished by striking qualities 
but the faithful as such, who are devout 
(salihtin, muttaqin; see GOOD AND EVIL; 
PIETY). This makes them friends of God 
and he is their friend (see FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDSHIP; CLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE). 
Satan (see DEVIL), who is the enemy 
(aduww) of God and the faithful, also has 
his followers and friends (see ENEMIES; 
PARTIES AND FACTIONS). God loves his 
friends and they love (q.v.) him (Q 5:54-5). 
Therefore they do not need to fear the last 
judgment (q.v.): “The friends of God, they 
need have no fear (q.v.) and will not be sad 
(see JOY AND MISERY). The good news (q.v.) 
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is theirs in this world and the next” 
(Q 10:62-4). 

Once the idea of specially distinguished 
people had formed in the second/eighth 
century, these two verses in particular were 
taken as documentary evidence and the 
“friends of God” became “saints,” special 
people chosen by God and endowed with 
exceptional gifts, such as the ability to work 
miracles (see MIRACLES). They were loved 
by God and developed a close relationship 
of love to him. The origin of the idea is 
unclear; ancient Christian and Jewish ele- 
ments can be identified (Mach, Der Zaddik, 
134-46; see JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY). A system of concepts 
associated with this holiness (wilaya/walaya) 
was developed in the second half of the 
third/ninth century by al-Hakim al- 
Tirmidhi (d. prob. bet. 295/907 and 
300/912). Later authors, such as for in- 
stance Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) simply 
had to expand on al-Tirmidhi’s ideas. 
Among other things al-Hakim al-Tirmidhit 
developed rudimentarily the concept of a 
hierarchy of saints/friends of God. 
Although the names of the individual 
ranks were later stipulated more precisely, 
his terminology fluctuates: besides awliya’ 
he also uses siddigin (a term which, with 
the singular seddig, occurs five times in the 
Quran; cf. Heb. saddig; see Ahrens, 
Christliches, 19), abdal (a non-qur’anic 
term), uman@’ (the singular form of which 
appears in the Qur'an, and is applied to 
the messenger and to God), and nusaha’ 
(this term and its singular appear four 
times in the Quran, although not in the 
mystical sense). For the concept of 
“sanctity” and “sacred” as applied to 
places, states or things, see e.g, PROFANE 
AND SACRED; FORBIDDEN; SAGRED 


PRECINCTS. 


B. Radtke 
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Saj’ see RHYMED PROSE 
Sakina see sHEKHINAH 


Salat see pRAYER 


Salih 


A messenger (q.v.) sent to the people of 
Thamiid (q.v.), named nine times in the 
Quran. His story is dealt with in a number 
of passages (Q 7:73-9; 11:61-8; 26:141-59; 
27:45-533 54:23-31; QI:11-5), and in other 
verses mention is made of the people of 
Thamid and their fate. 

The Quran does not contain a complete 
narrative of the story of this messenger 
and the events that led his people to pun- 
ishment and destruction, but it does men- 
tion (and occasionally repeats some details 
of) his mission among his people. Particular 
attention is given to the words of Salih 
when summoning his people to faith in 
God (Q 7:73 f; 11:61 f; 26:142 f; 27:45 f.). 
Despite his urgings, they refuse to abandon 
the faith of their fathers (Q 11:62). When 
introducing the various versions of the 
speech of the messenger (q.v.) to his peo- 
ple, Salih is described as their “brother” 

(Q 7:73 and passim; see BROTHER AND 
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BROTHERHOOD). A chronological setting 
for these people and the story of Salih is 
clearly given when it is said that the 
Thamid were the successors of the ‘Ad 
(q.v.). The Quran describes the Thamtid 
as a prosperous people with castles, impres- 
sive buildings and gardens; one passage 
suggests that they rejected various mes- 
sengers (Q 26:141). 

The story of Salih proper is introduced 
with the statement that he was sent with a 
she-camel as a sign (Q 7:73; 11:64; 262155; 
see SIGNS; CAMEL), a test (Q 54:27 see 
TRIAL), or a proof (q.v.; i.e. Q 17:59) from 
God. This camel variously has the right to 
drink (Q 26:155; 91:13), or the water has to 
be shared between her and the ‘Thamid 
(Q 54:28). In the meantime, Salih’s calls to 
faith prove fruitless, with the exception of a 
few followers. The haughty elders refuse to 
believe (Q 7:75) and openly challenge Salih, 
accusing him of being a simple man like 
themselves (Q 26:1545; 54:24; see IMPEC- 
CABILITY) and even of being bewitched 
(Q 26:153; see INSANITY). The destruction 
of these unbelievers (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF) is precipitated when they ham- 
string the she-camel (Q 7:77; 11:65; 26:157; 
g1:14) as an act of resistance and rebellion, 
particularly on the part of one individual 
among them (Q 54:29). That malevolent 
act made punishment inevitable (see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES; CHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT). It took the form of an earth- 
quake that seized them (Q 7:78) or a thun- 
derbolt that left them all dead. The end 
was, in fact, announced by Salih himself 
when he became aware of what had been 
done to the camel: he stated that the pun- 
ishment would be upon them in three days 
(Q 11:65). In some passages allusion is made 
to the punishment by the expression that 
the Thamid were overtaken by a shout (or 
cry) sent by God (Q 11:67; 54:31), which left 
them prostrate in their dwellings (Q 11:67). 


Salih and those who believed were 
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naturally placed in safety (Q 11:66; 27:53). 
Finally, it should be noted that the version 
in Q 27:45-53 differs almost completely 
from that given in the other passages, ex- 
cluding details such as the she-camel, or a 
description of the type of event that 
caused the destruction of their houses. 
Commentators on the Qur'an (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) and authors of literature on the 
prophets add further particulars to the por- 
trait given here. For instance, some state 
that Salih started his prophetic mission 
when he was forty years old, as did 
Muhammad; it is also said that he died in 
Mecca (q.v.) when he was fifty-eight. There 
are differing reports about Salih’s geneal- 
ogy and about the manner in which the 
she-camel was killed; sometimes the names 
of the torturer of the she-camel and his 
collaborators are given. The punishment 
that destroyed the Thamid was an- 
nounced three days in advance: first their 
faces turned yellow, then red, then black, 
and on the fourth day they were all dead. 
A report going back to the Prophet (see 
HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) mentions the 
case of one individual of the Thamid who 
had escaped death because he was in the 
holy territory of Mecca when the destruc- 
tion took place. This man, named Abii 
Righal, did not, however, escape punish- 
ment after he left the holy territory. 
Though the Thamiid are known from 
other sources, pre-Islamic attestations of 
the name Salih are very rare (see Rippin, 
Salih). Moreover, the story of Salih and the 
she-camel has no parallel in other religious 


traditions. 
Roberto Tottoli 
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Salt see FOOD AND DRINK 


Salvation 


Preservation from destruction or failure; in 
eschatology, deliverance from sin and eter- 
nal damnation. Salvation has many mean- 
ings in the Qur'an. Contrary to the final 
Christian salvation (khalas), which supposes 
deliverance from sin and death for rec- 
onciliation and communion with God, the 
quranic “supreme success” (/al-[fawz 

[al-] azim, Q 4:13, 733 5:1193 9:72, 8g, 100, 
111; 10:64; 23:71; 37:60; 40:9; 44:57; 48:5; 
57:13; 61:12; 64:9), sometimes called “the 
great success” (al-fawz al-kabir, Q 85:11) or 
“the manifest success” (al-fawz al-mubin, 

Q 6:16; 45:30), 1s always the ultimate 
purpose of human life. Therefore the 
believers “are the successful” (hum al- 
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J@iziin, Q 9:20; 232111; 24:52; 59:20) 
because they enjoy God’s pleasure 
(ridwan Allah). 

This enduring and definitive success is 
also called falah and it is hopefully pro- 
posed by the adhan, which calls to prayer 
(q.v.; salat): “Come to success” (hayya ‘ala 
l-falah). It is well-known that all who are 
on “the right path” (al-huda, al-siat al- 
mustaqim; see FREEDOM AND PREDESTINA- 
TION; ASTRAY; ERROR; PATH OR WAY) will 
be “the successful” (al-muflihun). Eleven 
times, the Qur’an repeats “so that you may 
be successful” (/a‘allakum tuflihiin; see 
VICTORY), and warns “the unjust” (Q 6:21, 
1353 12:23; 28:37; see JUSTIGE AND INJUS- 
TICE), “the criminals” (Q 10:17; see SIN, 
MAJOR AND MINOR), “the sorcerers” 

(Q 10:77; 20:69; see MAGIC), and “the dis- 
believers” (Q 23:117; 28:82; see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF) that they shall never be success- 
ful (/a_yuflihiin, cf. Q 23:117). “The success- 
ful” are those “who have repented (see 
REPENTANCE AND PENANCE), believed and 
done righteousness” (Q 28:67; see GooD 
DEEDS), who “are on true guidance from 
their lord” (q.v.; Q 2:53 31:5), who are 
“enjoining good deeds and forbidding evil” 
(Q 3:104; see GOOD AND EVIL; VIRTUES AND 
VICES, GOMMANDING AND FORBIDDING), 
“whose scale will be heavy” (Q 7:8; 23:102; 
see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES), “who follow 
the light (q.v.) which has been sent down” 
(Q 7:157; Se¢@ REVELATION AND INSPIRA- 
TION; NAMES OF THE QURAN), “for whom 
are the good things” (Q 9:88; see Goop 
NEWS; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT), “who 
say: we hear and we obey” (Q 24:51; see 
SEEING AND HEARING; OBEDIENCE), “who 
seek God’s countenance” (Q 30:38; see 
FACE OF GOD), and “are the party of God” 
(Q 58:22; see PARTIES AND FACTIONS; 
sH1‘A). Finally, “whosoever is saved from 
his own covetousness” (Q 59:9; 64:16; see 
ENvy) and “purifies himself” (Q 87:14; see 
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TION; JIHAD) shall achieve success and will 
be a muflih. 

But there is a first salvation during life on 
earth for those whom God has chosen as 
his prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD) or representatives among people. 
Sometimes the verb anqadha, “to save” 
(four times), is used for deliverance from 
the fire (see HELL AND HELLFIRE): “You 
were, it is said, on the brink of a pit of fire 
(q.v.) and he saved you from it” (Q 3:103). 
God is proclaimed to be the only savior, as 
when Abraham (q.v.) proclaims that the 
idols (see IDOLS AND IMAGES) or false dei- 
ties could not save him (Q 36:23). A similar 
case is that of Noah’s (q.v.) people 
(Q 36:43). Is the word fid@ or fidya, “ran- 
som,” used for redemption (Q 2:184, 196; 
47:45 57:15)? It seems to be only used for 
human “ransom” from captivity (see 
CAPTIVES) or from the marriage bond (see 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE), but sometimes it 
also means “ransom of punishment” 

(Q 70:11; Se@ CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT). Nevertheless, it is the root n7-w 
which mainly means salvation from perils 
and deadly events, with its two verbal 
forms nayda (thirty-seven times) and anja 
(twenty-three times). In history (see HIs- 
TORY AND THE QUR'AN), God has always 
saved each of his prophets “and those who 
believed with him”: Hid (q.v.; Q 7:72; 
11:58), Salih (q.v.; Q 11:66), Abraham 

(Q 29:24), Shu‘ayb (q.v.; Q 11:94), Lot (q.v.; 
Q 7:83; 27:57), Jonah (q.v.; cf Q 6:63), 
Moses (q.v.; “We saved you from great dis- 
tress,” Q 20:40) and the Children of Israel 
(q.v.; Bant Isra‘il: “When we delivered you 
from Pharaoh’s [q.v.] people,” Q 2:49). To 
escape “from the unjust people” (Q 28:25; 
see OPPRESSION), to be “released” (Q 12:45), 
to be “delivered from” the enemy (e.g. 

Q 2:50; 7:141; 20:80; see ENEMIES), this 1s 
the “salvation” of people who believed in 
God. Therefore the Qur'an proposes to the 
believers to repeat the prayer of the ones 
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who were saved by God, as did Pharaoh’s 
wife: “My lord! Save me from the unjust 
people” (Q 66:11), and Moses himself: 
“Save us by your mercy (q.v.) from the dis- 
believing folk” (Q 10:86). So salvation 
(nqjat) is always God’s gift granted to faith- 
ful people in the present time and in the 
hereafter. See also ESCHATOLOGY. 


Maurice Borrmans 
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Samad see Gop AND HIS ATTRIBUTES 


Samaritans 


A tiny sect claiming to be Israelite, found 
today principally in Nablus, biblical 
Shechem, in the Palestinian territories; and 
in Holon in Israel. The Samaritans call 
themselves Shom‘rim, “observant ones,” 
from Hebrew shamar, “to observe.” 2 Kings 
17:24-9, the earliest reference to them, calls 
them Shomronim or “Samarians,” alleging 
that they were pagan peoples settled in 
Samaria by the Assyrians after the depor- 
tations of 722 B.c.E. Enmity between 
Judaeans and Samaritans flared up with 
the return of Judaean deportees from 
Babylon in 539 B.c.£. and continued up 

to and beyond the time of Jesus. Like 
Jerusalem, Gerizim, the mountain in 
Nablus holy to the Samaritans, was cap- 
tured by the Roman armies and the em- 
peror Hadrian built a pagan temple on its 
summit. During the Roman and Byzantine 
periods the Samaritans took part in numer- 
ous rebellions, provoked by both their 
strong separatism and the repressive leg- 
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islation of the imperial authorities. 

The only unequivocal reference to 
Samaritans in the Qur'an is to al-Samuirt, 
the man who in Q 20:85-95 tempted the 
Israelites (see CHILDREN OF ISRAEL) in the 
desert, inducing them to throw their orna- 
ments into a fire and producing a live calf 
(see CALF OF GOLD). Moses (q.v.) con- 
demned him to saying, “do not touch me” 
(Q 20:97) for the rest of his life. The 
Samaritans relate this qur’anic expression 
of al-Samiri, “do not touch me” (/a@ misasa), 
to a covenant (q.v.; see also CONTRACTS 
AND ALLIANCES) that they claim 
Muhammad made with them, saying: “In 
your lifetime you can indeed say ‘Let no 
one touch me.’ You have a pledge (see 
oATHs). Do not violate it (see BREAKING 
TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS). Look to your 
God whom you are still loyally following.” 
That Muhammad had some knowledge 
of Samaritans and their beliefs (see 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN) 
is suggested by Q 2:96, which defends 
Solomon’s (q.v.) piety (q.v.) — impugned 
by the Samaritans — against unnamed 
detractors. 

The Samaritans appear to have viewed 
the Muslim army that invaded Syria in 
12/632-3 as liberators from Byzantine 
oppression (see BYZANTINES). In the view 
of some early Muslim authors, they were 
exempted from paying the khara, or land 
tax, and subjected only to the jzzya, or poll 
tax (q.v.; “four dirhams and a feed-bag of 
barley”), because of the assistance they 
rendered the invaders. ‘The only Samaritan 
mention of the Umayyad caliphate to 
survive is a reference by the Samaritan 
chronicler Abi |-Fath al-Samirt b. Abt 1- 
Hasan (fl. 750/1350) to a devastating earth- 
quake in the time of Marwan II (r. 127-32/ 
744-50). The wars between the last of the 
Umayyads and the “Abbasids are recorded 
in Samaritan chronicles, as are the con- 


sequences for the Samaritans of the 
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‘Abbasid victory and of the wars that fol- 
lowed the death of Hariin al-Rashid 
(d. 193/809). ‘The Samaritans appear to 
have been treated well by the first Fatimid 
caliphs of Egypt, al-Mu‘izz (1. 344-65/ 
952-75) and al-“Aziz (r. 365-86/976-96), 
and during the crusades they enjoyed rela- 
tive prosperity. The fall of Nablus to the 
Mongols (657/1259), combined with the 
Egyptian Mamliks’ destruction of Chris- 
tian towns and strongholds throughout 
Syria (between 658/1260 and 690/1291), 
led to the suffering of the Samaritans, 
along with that of the other inhabitants. 
Numerous Muslim sources attest to a 
Samaritan presence in the post-qur’anic 
Islamic milieu. Muslim geographers like 
al-Ya‘qubi (fl. later third/ninth cent.), al- 
Mas‘tdi (d. 345/956), al-Idrisi (d. ca. 560/ 
1165), al-Istakhri (fl. fourth/tenth cent.), the 
polymath al-Birini (d. ca. 440/1048) and 
the historian of religions al-Shahrastani 
(d. 548/1153) all describe some aspect of 
Samaritan life and culture from the 
third/ninth to the sixth/twelfth centuries. 
Finally, even though the Qur’an does not 
mention the Samaritans in this context, the 
jurists (fugaha’; see LAW AND THE QUR’AN) 
include them, along with Christians (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), Jews (see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM), Magians (q.v.) and 
Sabians (q.v.), among the unbelievers (see 
PEOPLE OF THE BOOK; BELIEF AND UN- 
BELIEF) who, following Q 9:29, must be 
fought until they pay the jzzya (see JIHAD; 
FIGHTING; WAR; TOLERANCE AND COM- 
PULSION; TAXATION). 


Paul Stenhouse 
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Samson 


Biblical figure present in Islamic tradition 
and qur’anic commentary, but not the 
Quran. Called Shamsin in Arabic, this 
name is not mentioned in the Qur'an but is 
briefly mentioned in exegetical and histori- 
cal works. His story is embellished with 
miraculous anecdotes. Many reports on 
him are cited by al-Tabart (d. 310/923), 
who narrates them mainly from Wahb b. 
Munabbih (on whose authority Samson is 
portrayed as an extreme and austere as- 
cetic: for example, he is said to have put 
out his eyes so as not to be diverted from 
the worship of God, and to have castrated 
himself so as to avoid the temptation of 
women; cf. Khoury, Légendes, 80-1 for Ar. 
text; see also Schwarzbaum, Biblical, 64). 
Al-Tabari’s historical work places Samson 
immediately before the coming of St. 
George ( Jirjis), suggesting that Samson 
lived in the Christian era. 

Although he was born in a community 
of unbelievers (see BELIEF AND UNBE- 
LIEF) — other sources suggest a com- 
munity of idolaters (see IDOLATRY 
AND IDOLATERS; POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM) — Samson is portrayed as a 


strong and powerful man of great faith 
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(q.v.). An inhabitant of a Roman city, he 
dedicated his life to serving God’s cause, 
which often meant fighting the enemies 
(q.v.) of God (see PATH OR WAY; JIHAD). 
God guided him because of his moral pro- 
bity and piety (q.v.). Samson is also por- 
trayed as a great fighter (see WAR; 
FIGHTING) who fought and defeated his 
people in battle, frequently fighting on 

his own. 

He is reported to have received divine 
assistance, especially during battles. Sweet 
water would spring forth from stones to 
quench his thirst. Samson’s enemies soon 
realized that they could only overcome him 
through his wife. Bribed by his enemies, 
she agreed to help them capture her 
husband. They gave her a strong rope and 
told her to tie his hands to his neck when 
he fell asleep. She tried several different 
ways to tie him down, even with an iron 
ring tied to his neck, but each time he 
would break free. When Samson ques- 
tioned his wife as to why she tied him 
down, she claimed that she was testing 
his strength. 

Samson had long hair. He confided to his 
wife that he could only be overcome if his 
hair was tied. She tied his hands to his 
neck with his hair while he was sleeping 
and alerted his enemies. ‘he enemies cap- 
tured him, pierced his eyes, cut off his nose 
and ears before bringing him to a local 
minaret for public display. When he was 
captured, Samson pleaded with God to let 
him emerge victorious over those who had 
captured him (see vicrory). God miracu- 
lously restored his eyesight and the parts 
of his body that had been mutilated. With 
his strength restored, Samson was com- 
manded to grasp and pull two of the main 
pillars on which the minaret rested. As the 
people jeered, the minaret came crashing 
down, and the king and all those around 


him perished. 
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The discussion on Samson to be found in 
quranic commentary is closer to the 
Christian than the biblical account of his 
life (cf. Rippin, Shamsiin; see Judges 13:5 f, 
where Samson’s mother is told by an an- 
gelic messenger that her son is to be con- 
secrated to God from the day of his birth 
[cf. Numbers 6:2-8] — a passage that likely 
influenced the later Christian tradition, in 
which he is depicted as an extreme ascetic; 
cf. Schwarzbaum, Biblical, 156: n. 162 of 
p. 64). In Islamic tradition, no immoral 
deeds (see EVIL DEEDS), lust, or acts of 
self-destruction (cf. e.g. Judges 16:1-31) are 
mentioned in the exegetical stories about 
him (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: 
CLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL): rather, 

Samson is depicted as an upright person 
and a great fighter who is betrayed by a 
treacherous wife. 


Liyakat Takim 
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Samuel 


While not mentioned by name in the 
Quran, there is little doubt that the 
prophet (nabi; see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD) referred to anonymously in 

Q 2:246-8 is the biblical Samuel, the last of 
the “Judges” who administered the transi- 
tion of Israel to a kingdom (see KINGS AND 
RULERS). This important historical detail is 
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significantly preserved in the short qur’anic 
passage treating Samuel, “Have you not 
looked to the chiefs of the Children of 
Israel (q.v.) after Moses (q.v.) when they 
said to a prophet among them, ‘Appoint 
for us a king that we may fight in the way 
of God’” (Q 2:246; see PATH OR WAY). In 
contradistinction with the biblical version 
of the story, however, the qur’anic account 
does not present the Israelites as disap- 
pointing God with their request for a king 
(cf i.e. I Samuel 12:12: “... you said to me, 
‘No, but a king shall reign over us,’ though 
the lord your God was your king’); nor 
does the Israelites’ request for a king carry 
any negative connotation in subsequent 
Islamic prophetology (e.g. al-Kisa’I, Qusas, 
270: “Samuel humbled himself before God 
in order that a king might be appointed 
from among them”). 

The principal themes of Q 2:246-8, the 
verses in which this anonymous prophet of 
the Children of Israel appears, are: the 
Children of Israel’s request for a king; en- 
couragement to fight according to divine 
prescription (see FIGHTING; WAR); ques- 
tioning of Saul’s (q.v.) legitimacy as the 
appointed king due to his lack of resources 
and influence; and description of the re- 
sultant sign (see s1GNs) of Saul’s kingship, 
ie. the return of the ark (q.v.) of the cov- 
enant (q.v.). The anonymous prophet, 
identified with Samuel, is asked by the 
Children of Israel to furnish them with a 
king; he says that God has appointed Saul 
as their king, and to their protestations, he 
replies that “God gives authority (q.v.) to 
whom he wills” (Q 2:247; see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE). Finally, in Q 2:248, the un- 
named Samuel tells of the sign of Saul’s 
authority (dyat mulkihi) that will come as a 
sign (aya) for those who believe (see FAITH; 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), namely the ark of 
the covenant, containing the “shekhinah 


(q.v.) of your lord.” 
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Exegetical tradition and “stories of the prophets” 

literature 
Identification of this anonymous prophet 
of Q 2:246-8 is rendered variously in the 
mainstream exegetical tradition (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). Most commonly he is Shamwil; 
also Ashmawil (occasionally transcribed 
Ishmawil), Ashmawil and Shamwa il (the 
Protestant Arabic translation of the Bible 
has rendered the name Sami 7; and the 
holy burial site of Nebt Samwil preserves a 
further slightly distinct form). Although 
this form does not occur in Islamic litera- 
ture, the properly Arabicized form of the 
name “Samuel,” i.e. that closest to the 
Hebrew morphology, is Samaw/’al. Note, 
for example, the Jewish pre-Islamic chief- 
tain of Tayma’, Samaw’al b. ‘Adiya’ (d. ca. 
560 C.£.) or, more incidentally, the Jewish 
vintner described in a celebrated khamriyya 
by Aba Nuwas (d. ca. 198/814); and es- 
pecially Samuel’s namesake, the Jewish 
mystic and convert to Islam, Samaw/al b. 
Yahya al-Maghribt (520-69/1126-74), who 
describes at the outset of his autobiogra- 
phy, J/ham al-Yahid, how his mother, as a 
result of the manner in which she con- 
ceived her child, identified with Hanna, 
the biblical Samuel’s mother, and named 
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her son after him (Shamwa’il) “... which is 
rendered in Arabic al-Samaw”al.” 
Commenting on Q 2:246, al-Razi (d. 606/ 
1210) finds specifying the identity of the 
unnamed prophet to be less essential than 
ascertaining the actual point of the short 
passage in which he occurs (Tafsix, ad loc., 
second mas ala), averring that the multifari- 
ous names, even identities, put forward for 
Samuel detract from the essential message: 
“.., for the intent [of the verse] is [simply] 
to encourage people to jihad (al-targhib fi 
bab al-jthad).” Al-Razi distrusts the zsnads in 
the traditions of identification (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN) and vigorously rejects 
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the claim (pace Qatada) that the prophet 
was Joshua (based on the fact that the 
prophet of Q 2:246 is described as coming 
“after” Moses: the temporal preposition 
“after” is ambiguous and should not 
override the consensus of historical chro- 
nology). Yet even al-R4zi, the most sophis- 
ticated of the classical exegetes, is not 
impervious to confusion: he cites anony- 
mously those who offered the identity as 
Ashmawil b. Haran, “which is Isma‘ll [sic] 
in Arabic.” His claim that this is the major- 
ity view is dubious: it is clear that the more 
consensual patronymic is Ashmawil b. Ball. 
All commentators attribute to al-Suddi the 
identification of the prophet as Sham‘tin 
(Simeon); this itself has given rise to fur- 
ther confusion (cf. al-Fasawi who, in Bad’ 
al-khalg, relates separate stories for 
Sham‘tn and Ashmwa'll, as if they were 
two distinct men with overlapping biog- 
raphies; yet in al-Tabart’s 7aikh, Sham‘in 
and Ashmwa'll are used interchangeably, 
apparently as variants of the same name). 
Identification of Samuel with Sham‘tn 
may be due to interference from the “story 
of Leah, Jacob’s wife, who called her son 
Simeon, ‘because the Lord hath heard that 
Tam hated’ (Gen 29:33)” (cf. Katsh, 
Judaism, 162). It is thus the story of 
Samuel’s conception that is the source of 
confusion in prophetic lore. In modern 
times, Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966; Zilal, i, 266) 
concurs with al-R4z1’s disinterest in the 
question of identity, deeming it irrelevant 
(cf. also, for example, the fifth/eleventh 
century mystic al-Qushayri in Lata?if al- 
isharat who omits mention of Samuel when 
discussing Q 2:246). 

In the “stories of the prophets” (qzsas) 
accounts of Samuel, to be found in ¢a/str 
and elsewhere, it is clear that there are dis- 
tinctly Jewish, Islamic and even Christian 
(see CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) cle- 
ments (see e.g. Katsh, Judaism, 160-1 
regarding accounts of the prophet’s con- 
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ception and birth). Noticeable discrepan- 
cies between I Samuel and the Quran 
include details of his divine calling: in 

I Samuel (3:1-9) when he hears the voice 
of his lord addressing him, he goes to Eli 
(three times), whereas in the Islamic tradi- 
tion it is to his father that he repairs, and 
only then is he sent to Eli. Further, the 
quranic recognition of Saul by Samuel 
follows a quasi-folkloric narrative pattern 
absent from the Bible, to wit: the bubbling 
of Samuel’s oil-horn in the presence of 
Saul who has come to him in search of his 
father’s lost asses. If, interpretatively, such a 
theme can be considered a subtext of 

Q 2:246-8, it shades meaningfully into the 
leitmotif of stira 2: that concealed things 
will come to light (see HIDDEN AND THE 
HIDDEN). Even the story of “the cow” 

(Q 2:67-80), and its facilitating the unmask- 
ing of a murderer (see MURDER), forces the 
surrounding theme about the recognition 
of true and authentic scripture (see BOOK) 
and prophecy. 

Finally, in addition to the exegetical dis- 
cussion of Q 2:246-8, there are references 
to apparitions of Samuel in dreams (see 
DREAMS AND SLEEP), tales which go beyond 
the qur’anic account and involve him fur- 
ther in the life of Saul. Regarding Saul’s 
struggles against his enemies, al-Kisa’T 
(Qisas, trans. ‘Thackston, 277-8) relates how 
Saul consults Samuel: having summoned 
him in a dream, he is scolded for having 
relied upon himself, never having acted 
upon the advice of Samuel while he lived. 
The deceased prophet disappears from 
sight and Saul awakens, frightened, from 
this terse encounter. While this censorious 
view of Saul attenuates the argument that 
he is a type for Muhammad (see below, 
under A revisionist reading), it must be rec- 
ognized that this kind of prophetic lore 
postdates the Qur'an and may therefore be 
independent of the latter’s own rhetorical 
agenda (see RHETORIC AND THE QUR'AN). 
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A revisionist reading 

In the light of a recent account of these 
verses that cogently situates them within 
the complex agenda of Q 2 (see FORM 

AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN), some 
attention must also be devoted here to 

Q 2:249-51, verses which pay particular 
attention to Saul (‘Taltit). N. Robinson has 
identified four issues as crucial to their in- 
terpretation, as “what matters is not the 
historical detail but the relevance of the 
narrative to Muhammad’s situation” 
(Robinson, Discovering, 217-8; see 
OCCASIONS OF REVELATION; SIRA AND THE 
QUR’AN; HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN). The 
first 1s refusal to fight, which may reflect 
“the situation in Yathrib (see MEDINA), 
where there was a widespread recognition 
of the need for a strong military leader but 
a general reluctance to do battle with the 
superior forces of the Meccans” (see 
MECGA; POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN). The 
second is Saul’s lack of sufficient wealth 
(q.v.) to justify his selection as king 

(Q 2:247); this is distinct from the biblical 
account in I Samuel, where it is Saul’s 
problematic descent from Benjamin (q.v.) 
that is questioned, by Saul himself. The 
third is the return of the ark as a sign of 
Saul’s sovereignty (Q 2:248). Again, distinc- 
tion with the biblical account is noted: 
“According to the biblical account the 
Philistines returned the Ark to the 
Children of Israel before Saul was made 
king ( Sam. 6-7).” Robinson maintains that 
if the qur’anic Saul is indeed a figure for 
Muhammad, this particular treatment of 
the ark of the covenant “probably fore- 
shadows the Ka‘ba (q.v.); those who ques- 
tioned Muhammad’s fitness to rule over 
them would change their minds when, as a 
result of his leadership, the Ka‘ba came to 
their possession.” The fourth is the similar- 
ity of the qur’anic account of Saul’s selec- 
tion of his troops with the test of the 
biblical Gideon (cf. Judges 7): Robinson 
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observes (re Q 2:249) that this selection of 
troops is “... probably mentioned in the 
present context because it reinforces one of 
the keynotes of the legislative sections (of 
slra 2; see LAW AND THE QURAN): the need 
to be in control of one’s appetites in order 
to be fit to engage in Jihad” (see jrHAp). It 
is noticeable that, according to this read- 
ing, the qur’anic Samuel is eclipsed in 
importance in favor of Saul the king who 
may thus emerge as a figure for Muham- 
mad. Use of the verb zstafa for God’s selec- 
tion of Saul in Q 2:247 supports this view 
and the differentiation between Samuel 
and Saul in the Quran — that is, the 
quiet privileging of the latter over the 
former — is mirrored by the twin roles of 
Samuel and Muhammad in the recounting 
of the sixth/twelfth century Samaw’al b. 
Yahya al-Maghribr’s conversion to Islam 
(cf. Reynolds, Interpreting, 91-2). 


Intertextuality? 


Some modern Western commentaries on 

Q 2:249 observe interference from the bibli- 
cal accounts about Gideon; Wherry, for 
example, commenting on Sale’s transla- 
tion, wrote disrespectfully in the nineteenth 
century: “The garbled rendering of 
Israelitish history in this verse and those 
following illustrates at once Muhammad’s 
ignorance of the Bible story, and his un- 
scrupulous adaptation of Jewish tradition 
to the purposes of his prophetic ambition” 
(Wherry, Comprehensive commentary, i, 379, 

ad loc). Yet this may overlook the signifi- 
cance of the following cognate details in 
the life of Samuel as developed in Jewish 
lore, details that expand on I Samuel 7:6 
(Ginzberg, Legends, iv, 63-4): 


In the midst of the defeats and other ca- 
lamities that overwhelmed the Israelites, 
Samuel’s authority grew, and the respect 
for him increased, until he was acknowl- 
edged the helper of his people. His first 


SAND 


efforts were directed toward counteracting 
the spiritual decay in Israel. When he as- 
sembled the people at Mizpah for prayer, 
he sought to distinguish between the faith- 
ful and the idolatrous, in order to mete out 
punishment to the disloyal. He had all the 
people drink water, whose effect was to 
prevent idolaters from opening their lips. 


Considering also that when Gideon was 
asked to rule the people he directed them 
back to their lord, saying, “... the lord shall 
rule over you,” it is possible to detect an 
important point of reference that distin- 
guishes the changed situation in the time of 
Samuel. This may also explain the (deliber- 
ate?) faint resonance of Gideon in the 


quranic account of Samuel and Saul. 
Philip F. Kennedy 
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Sanctity and the Sacred see sacrep 
PRECINCTS; PROFANE AND SACRED; 


FORBIDDEN; SAINT 


Sanctuary see SACRED PRECINCTS 


Sand 


Loose granular material resulting from the 
disintegration of rocks. The most common 
Arabic word for sand is rami, which is not 
found in the Qur'an. There are, however, 
some other terms for sand in the Arabic 
language, such as kathib and hasib. These 
two words are used in the Qur’an, ina 
variety of verses. The former is mentioned 
explicitly only a single time in the Qur'an 
(Q 73:14). Referring to the final hour 
(qiama), the verse says, “On the day when 
the earth and the hills rock, and the moun- 
tains become kathib.” The word kathib can 
be interpreted as meaning “a huge amount 
of sand” (qit‘@ ‘azima min al-raml; Haddad, 
Kashf, vii, 105; see also Lisan al-‘Arab, 1, 235). 
On the interpretation of the same word, 
al-Shawkani (d. 1250/1834), a Muslim 
commentator and jurist, says that after the 
final earthquake, the mountains will be- 
come like moving sand (Shawkant, Ta/si, 
iv, 371; see APOCALYPSE} LAST JUDGMENT). 
The word hasib is mentioned in four 
verses in the Quran (Q 17:68; 29:40; 54:34; 
67:17). On the meaning of the word there 
are several interpretations by qur’anic 
commentators. Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1372), a 
prominent commentator (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QURAN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), 
interprets the word in a way that can be 
understood as “a rainy sandstorm.” It 
comes as a punishment for those who dis- 


believe God’s message (see BELIEF AND 
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UNBELIEF}; CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT; PUNISHMENT STORIES). The people 
of Lot (q.v.) were punished in such a way 
(Q 54:34; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, iv, 328). Some 
commentators believe that the army of 
Abraha (q.v.), who had attempted to de- 
stroy what is now the holy shrine of Islam 
in Mecca (q.v.), was destroyed in such a 
sandstorm (Shawkant, Ta/siz, vii, 317-8, 
553-4). The word is also interpreted as 
“a strong wind which carries pebbles” 
(Haddad, Aashf vii, 46). 

The two words kathib and hasib are men- 
tioned in reference to the punishment by 
God of those who deny the message of the 
prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
Hoop). The Qur'an threatens its immedi- 
ate audience, i.e. the Arabs (q.v.), that, if 
they fail to listen to God’s messenger (q.v.), 
they will be punished like the ancient dis- 
believers. A verse says: “Have you taken 
security from him, who is in the heavens 
(see HEAVEN AND Sky), that he will not 
send upon you the Aaszb” (Q 67:17). It is in- 
teresting to note how the Qur'an threatens 
its initial audience with disasters with 
which they were already familiar. In the 
interpretation of the word hasib, al-‘Alust 
(d. 1270/1854), a prominent nineteenth- 
century qur’anic commentator, says that 
the destructive storm on the land is called 
hasib. A similar storm on the sea is called 
gasif (‘Alusi, Rith, xv, 117). 

The Prophet used the word ram/ in an 
allegorical sense (see METAPHOR; SIMILES). 
Speaking of the attributes of God (see Gop 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), and commenting on 
the qur’anic verse, “the one who forgives 
all sins, the most forgiving one” (Q 39:53), 
the Prophet mentions that anyone who 
says a certain prayer before going to bed, 
will be forgiven by God for all of her/his 
sins, even if they are as numerous as sand 
(Tirmidht, Sahih, 470; see also ‘Alist, Rith, 
XXX, 259; see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN; 


RITUAL AND THE QUR’AN; POPULAR AND 
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TALISMANIC USES OF THE QUR’AN; 
EVERYDAY LIFE, THE QUR'AN IN; SIN, 
MAJOR AND MINOR; FORGIVENESS). 


Zeki Saritoprak 
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Satan(s) see DEVIL 


Satanic Verses 


Name given by western scholarship to an 
incident known in the Muslim tradition as 
“the story of the cranes” (qissat al-gharaniq) 
or “the story of the maidens.” According 
to various versions, this is the assertion that 
the prophet Muhammad once mistook 
words suggested to him by Satan as divine 
revelation (see REVELATION AND INSPIRA- 
TION; DEVIL); that is to say, as verses of the 

ur’an — the words reportedly interpo- 
lated by Satan are called the “satanic 
verses.” The historicity of the satanic 
verses incident is strenuously rejected by 
modern Islamic orthodoxy, often on pain 
of takfir (being declared an unbeliever; see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 

The satanic verses incident is reported in 
the tafsir (qur’anic exegesis; see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL) 
and the sira-maghazi literature (epic pro- 
phetic biography; see sIRA AND THE 
QuR’AN) dating from the first two centuries 
of Islam. While the numerous reports on 
the incident differ in the construction and 
detail of the narrative, they may be 
broadly collated as follows. The incident 
is generally dated to the fifth year of 
Muhammad’s mission, when the small 


Muslim community in Mecca (q.v.) was 
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under persecution by the leaders of 
Quraysh (q.v.; the dominant tribe in 
Mecca), the most vulnerable of 
Muhammad’s followers having fled for 
safety to Abyssinia. The reports indicate 
that in these circumstances, Muhammad 
hoped to achieve reconciliation with 
Quraysh. At this time, Strat al-Najm (Q 53, 
“The Star”), was revealed to Muhammad, 
who recited the chapter to a gathering of 
Quraysh (see OCCASIONS OF REVELATION; 
RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN). When 
Muhammad reached Q 53:19-20, with their 
reference to the female deities worshipped 
by Quraysh — “Have you considered al- 
Lat, al-“Uzza, and Manat, the third, the 
other?” — Satan was able to cast two 
verses into Muhammad’s recitation which 
Muhammad took to be divine revelation 
and duly recited; in some reports, 
Muhammad is portrayed as being drowsy 
and inattentive when he committed the 
error. These are the “satanic verses”: 
“Indeed they are the high cranes/the high 
maidens (al-gharaniq/al-gharaniqa |-‘ula), and 
indeed their intercession is to be desired.” 
(The precise wording of the satanic verses 
varies with the different reports; a version 
of the satanic verses is also reported as a 
pre-Islamic ¢albiya or ritual invocation of 
Quraysh; see PRAYER FORMULAS; RITUAL 
AND THE QUR’AN.) The Quraysh were 
greatly pleased at Muhammad’s praise of 
their deities and at his having accorded 
them a place in the theology of his revela- 
tion, to the point that when Muhammad 
recited the closing verse of the siira, 

Q 53:62: “So: prostrate yourselves to God 
and worship [him]” — the unbelievers 
present prostrated themselves alongside the 
Muslims (see BOWING AND PROSTRATION). 
Later, however, Gabriel (q.v.) came to 
Muhammad and apprised him of his error; 
in some reports, Muhammad is depicted 


as realizing the error on his own. The 
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Prophet was greatly distressed, so God sent 
down to him Q 22:52-4, comforting him 
and explaining to him what had happened: 


We have not sent before you a messenger 
(q.v.) or a prophet (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD), but that when he 
desired/recited (tamanna; the verb means 
both “to desire” and “to recite”), Satan 
cast into his desire/recitation (umniyyatthi), 
so God eliminates (yansakh) that which 
Satan casts, then God establishes his own 
signs [q.v.; @at] clearly — and God is 
all-knowing, all-wise (see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES) — to make that which Satan 
casts a trial (q.v.) for those in whose hearts 
is sickness and for those whose hearts are 
hardened (see HEART) — truly the wrong- 
doers are in deep dissension — and so that 
those who have been given knowledge (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING) may know 
that it is the truth (q.v.) from your lord 
(q.v.), so that they might believe in it, and 
that their hearts may submit to it — truly, 
God guides those who have faith (q.v.) to 


the straight path (see PATH OR WAY). 


Muhammad then acknowledged his error 
and recanted the satanic verses, thereby 
provoking the renewed hostility and per- 
secution of Quraysh (see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD). Some of the reports cite 

Q 53:21-2, “Would you have sons, and for 
him daughters? That, indeed, would be a 
crooked division,” as having been revealed 
in place of the satanic verses, while others 
link the incident with the revelation of 

Q 17:73, “And they strove to tempt you 
away from that [with] which we inspired 
you, that you might fabricate against us 
something other than it;...and had we not 
made you firm, you would have inclined to 
them a little.” Generally, though, the in- 
cident is cited as the “occasion of revela- 
tion” (sabab al-nuzil) for Q 22:52, although 
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in some commentaries it appears in the 
exegesis on Q 53:19. It is also widely re- 
ported that the news of the Quraysh pros- 
trating themselves alongside the Muslims 
made its way to Abyssinia (q.v.), prompting 
some of the Muslim refugees — under- 
standing Quraysh to have converted to 
Islam — to return to Mecca, only to have 
to leave again (see EMIGRATION). 

The satanic verses incident is reported in 
the respective tafstr corpuses transmitted 
from almost every Qur'an commentator of 
note in the first two centuries of the hyra 
(see CALENDAR): Sad b. Jubayr (d. 95/714), 
Mujahid b. Jabr (d. 104/722), al-Dahhak b. 
Muzahim (d. 105/723), ‘Ikrima the client 
(mawla) of Ibn “Abbas (d. 105/723), Abi 
1-‘Aliya al-Riyahi (d. 111/729), ‘Atiyya b. 
Sa‘d al-‘Awfi (d. 111/729), ‘Ata’ b. Abi 
Rabah (d. 114/732), Muhammad b. Ka‘b 
al-Qurazi (d. 118/736), Qatada b. Di'ama 
(d. 118/736), Aba Salih Badham al-Kafi 
(d. 120/738), Isma‘l al-Suddri (d. 128/745), 
Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi (d. 146/ 
763), ‘Abd al-Malik b. Jurayj (d. 150/767), 
Muaqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767), Ma‘mar 
b. Rashid (d. 154/770), Yahya b. Sallam 
al-Basri (d. 200/815). Several of these 
relate the incident on the authority of 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas (d. 68/687; see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL 
AND MEDIEVAL). The incident also appears 
in the respective stra-maghazi works trans- 
mitted in the first two centuries from 
‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr (d. 94/713), Muham- 
mad b. Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 124/742), 

Misa b. ‘Uqba (d. 141/748), Muhammad 
b. Ishaq (d. 150/767), Abi Ma‘shar al-Sindt 
(d. 170/786) and Muhammad b. ‘Umar 
al-Waqidi (d. 207/823). Thus, the satanic 
verses incident seems to have constituted a 
standard element in the memory of the 
early Muslim community about the life of 
Muhammad (q.v.). The incident continued 
to be cited and its historicity accepted by 
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several Qur'an commentators and authors 
of sira-maghazi works throughout the clas- 
sical period, including authors of impor- 
tant commentaries, such as Muhammad 
b. Jarir al-Tabarti (d. 310/923), Aba Ishaq 
al-‘Tha‘labt (d. 427/1035), Abi l-Hasan 
al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058), al-Wahidi al- 
Nisabari (d. 468/1076), al-Husayn b. al- 
Farra al-Baghawi (d. 516/1122), Jar Allah 
al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144), Jalal al-Din 
al-Mahalli (d. 864/1459) and others. 

Strong objections to the historicity of the 
satanic verses incident were, however, 
raised as early as the fourth/tenth 
century — as evidenced in al-Nasikh wa- 
l-mansikh of Abt Ja‘far al-Nahhas (d. 338/ 
g50) — and continued to be raised in sub- 
sequent centuries, to the point where the 
rejection of the historicity of the incident 
eventually became the only acceptable 
orthodox position (see ABROGATION; 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). From among 
the many important Qur’an commentators 
who rejected the historicity of the satanic 
verses incident, the respective opinions of 
Abii Bakr b. al-‘Arabt (d. 543/1148), Fakhr 
al-Din al-R4zi (d. 606/1210), Abi 
‘Abdallah al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1273), Aba 
Hayyan al-Gharnatt (d. 744/1345) and 
‘Imad al-Din b. Kathir (d. 773/1373) have 
been regularly invoked by their successors 
down to the present day. Probably the most 
authoritatively cited refutation of the in- 
cident, however, appears in the al-Shifa@’ of 
al-Qadi ‘Tyad al-Yahsubt (d. 544/1149), a 
work written in demonstration of the 
superhuman qualities of Muhammad (see 
NAMES OF THE PROPHET; but see also 
MIRACLES; MARVELS). 

The historicity of the incident is rejected 
on two bases. First, the satanic verses story 
portrays Muhammad as being (on at least 
one occasion) unable to distinguish be- 
tween divine revelation and satanic sug- 


gestion. This was seen as calling into 
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question the reliability of the revelatory 
process and thus the integrity of the text of 
the Qur'an itself (see INIMITABILITY; 
CREATEDNESS OF THE QUR’AN). The in- 
cident was thus viewed as repugnant to the 
doctrine of %smat al-anbwa’, divine protec- 
tion of the prophets from sin and/or error, 
as it developed from the third/ninth cen- 
tury onwards, all theological schools com- 
ing eventually to agree that God protected 
prophets from error in the transmission of 
divine revelation (see IMPECCABILITY). The 
satanic verses incident was conceived to be 
an especially egregious instance of error 
since the praise of the deities of Quraysh 
uttered by Muhammad in his recitation of 
the satanic verses would have been tan- 
tamount to the cardinal sin of shark (as- 
sociating divinity with an entity other than 
God; see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). The 
claim that the Prophet could have com- 
mitted shirk was denounced as ku/r (unbe- 
lief). The doctrine of “sma has been most 
forcefully and consistently upheld by the 
Shr'a (q.v.; see also SHI'ISM AND THE 
QUR'AN), for whom it is a central tenet. It 
therefore appears that no Shit of any 
school has ever accepted the satanic verses 
incident. Those Sunni scholars who did 
accept the incident had a slightly, but very 
significantly, different understanding of 
“sma: like 'Taqi 1-Din b. Taymiyya 

(d. 728/1328), some of them held that 
prophets were not protected from error in 
the transmission of divine revelation, but 
rather from persisting in error after com- 
mission (Ahmed, Ibn ‘Taymiyyah). 

The historicity of the satanic verses in- 
cident is also rejected on the basis of the 
isnads, the chains of transmission that carry 
the numerous reports of the incident. In 
the standard Islamic methodology devel- 
oped by the scholars of hadith (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN) for assessing the veracity 
of reports, a report is judged by the repu- 
tation for truthfulness of the individual 
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transmitters who constitute a complete 
isnad that goes back to an eyewitness. ‘The 
satanic verses incident is not carried by 
isnads that are complete and sound (sahih); 
at best, some of the isndds are sahih mursal, 
meaning that while the transmitters are 
bona fide, the chains are incomplete and 
do not go back to an eyewitness. ‘Thus, the 
reports are viewed as insufficiently reliable 
to establish the factuality of the incident. 
The incident is not cited in any canonical 
hadith collection, although it does appear 
in some non-canonical collections. Those 
scholars who acknowledged the historicity 
of the incident apparently had a different 
method for the assessment of reports than 
that which has become standard Islamic 
methodology. For example, Ibn Taymiyya 
took the position that since /afstr and stra- 
maghazt reports were commonly transmit- 
ted by incomplete zsndads, these reports 
should not be assessed according to the 
completeness of the chains but rather on 
the basis of recurrent transmission of com- 
mon meaning between reports (al-tawdatur 
bi-l-ma‘na; Ahmed, Ibn 'Taymiyyah). 

Other scholars accepted the idea that the 
fact of widespread transmission meant that 
the reports about the satanic verses inci- 
dent could not be rejected outright but also 
took the position that the equal fact of the 
isma of Muhammad meant that the in- 
cident could not have taken place in the 
specific manner narrated. To reconcile the 
apparently contradictory epistemological 
claims of widespread transmission on 
the one hand and “sma on the other, 
scholars such as Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalant 
(d. 852/1505) applied the principle of 
ta wil — what could be called rehabilitative 
interpretation — to the satanic verses re- 
ports so as to bring the narrative of the 
incident within the parameters of the per- 
missibly conceivable. These scholars took 
the position that since Muhammad simply 


could not have been deceived by Satan and 
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have uttered the satanic verses himself, it 
must have happened that when the 
Prophet recited Q 53:19, he paused for 
breath and at this juncture Satan, or one 
of the unbelievers present, seized on the 
opportunity to utter the blasphemous 
verses (see BLASPHEMY) while imitating the 
Prophet’s voice, with the result that those 
around assumed that the Prophet had 
uttered them. (None of the early reports 
actually presents the incident in this way.) 
Islamic modernity has been especially 
forceful and consistent in its rejection of 
the historicity of the satanic verses inci- 
dent. The modern /ocus classicus is probably 
the article “Mas alat al-gharaniq wa-tafsir 
al-ayat” published by Muhammad ‘Abduh 
in al-Manar in 1905; but widely-circulated 
refutations of the incident have also been 
authored by other influential moderns, 
including Muhammad Husayn Haykal 
(d. 1376/1956) in Hayat Muhammad, Sayyid 
Qutb (d. 1387/1967) in F7 zilal al-Qur-an, 
Aba |-Ala Mawdidi (d. 1399/1979) in 
Tafhim al-Qur’an, and Muhammad Nasir 
al-Din al-Albani (d. 1420/1999) in Nasb 
al-majaniq li-nasf al-gharanig (see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QURAN: EARLY MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY). Orientalists (see POsT- 
ENLIGHTENMENT AGADEMIC STUDY OF THE 
QURAN), including the most widely-read 
biographers of Muhammad — such as 
William Muir, D.S. Margoliouth, W. Mont- 
gomery Watt, Maxime Rodinson and FE. 
Peters — have tended (with few exceptions) 
just as forcefully to accept the historicity of 
the incident, the orientalist logic having 
been epitomized by Peters: “This is the 
indubitably authentic story — it is impos- 
sible to imagine a Muslim inventing such 
an inauspicious tale.” The widespread ac- 
ceptance of the incident by early Muslims 
suggests, however, that they did not view 
the incident as inauspicious and that they 
would presumably not have, on this basis at 


least, been adverse to inventing it. 


SATANIC VERSES 


The rejection — or simple omission from 
tafswr and stra works — of the satanic verses 
incident having become routine in modern 
Islamic thought, the incident was some- 
what rudely re-introduced to the larger 
Muslim consciousness through the publica- 
tion of Salman Rushdie’s novel The satanic 
verses in 1988. While the hostile Muslim 
reaction had less to do with Rushdie’s 
adoption of the satanic verses incident for 
his titular phrase and central scene than 
with other offensive motifs in the novel, it 
is nonetheless noteworthy that Rushdie’s 
publication did not re-open the debate 
among Muslims over the historicity of the 
satanic verses incident. Its only result was 


reiteration of the orthodox view. 
Shahab Ahmed 
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Saul 


Israelite king mentioned in both the 
Qur’an and the Bible. Called Talat, the 
“tall one,” in the Qur'an, Saul is men- 
tioned briefly in Q 2:246-51. After Moses 
(q.v.), the Israelites (see CHILDREN OF 
ISRAEL) asked an unnamed prophet (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD) — identi- 
fied in qur’anic commentaries as Ashmawil 
or Shamwil, Samuel (q.v.) — that God 
appoint a king so that they could fight in 
his path (see KINGS AND RULERS; PATH OR 
way). They were surprised to find that 
Saul was appointed, especially since he was 
a poor water-carrier. The Israelites con- 
sidered themselves more worthy than he to 
exercise authority. The prophet assured 
them, however, that God had chosen him 
and had granted him knowledge and stat- 
ure (se@ KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; 
AUTHORITY). 

Saul came with a divine sign, the ark 
(q.v.) of the covenant (q.v.), which con- 
tained the sakina, “tranquility” (see 
SHEKHINAH), and relics left by the family of 
Moses and Aaron (q.v.). Before fighting 
Goliath (q.v.; Jalit), the Israelites were 
tested in a river (see TRIAL). They were 
prohibited from drinking water, and were 
allowed only to take small sips with their 
hands. Most of the warriors disqualified 
themselves from the army by ignoring this 
prohibition. After they crossed the river, 
Saul and his small band were frightened by 
the size of Goliath’s army. Some within his 
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army, however, assured others of the abil- 
ity of a small army to triumph over a 
larger force. As they proceeded to fight, 

Q 2:251 states that, with God’s help, David 
(q.v.) slew Goliath. God then granted 
David the kingdom and wisdom (q.v.), and 
taught him what he wished. 

The exegetes greatly embellish the story 
of Saul and in doing so differ on many 
points. Citing different versions from vari- 
ous sources, al-"Tabart (d. 310/923; Ta 7ikh, 
1, 549-50; Eng. trans. Brinner, History, ii, 
131) states that initially the Israelites re- 
jected Saul because he was a descendant of 
Benjamin (q.v.) and was from the house of 
neither prophethood nor kingship. Saul 
was chosen as king because his height cor- 
responded exactly to the length of his staff. 

Some commentators state that Saul 
brought back the ark after the Amalekites 
had captured it during a battle. This was a 
sign from God (see s1GNns). The sakina, 
which Saul brought back, is identified in 
some sources as the head of a dead cat, 
whereas in others it is a fragrant wind with 
a human face. According to al-‘Tabart 
(ibid.), the sakina was a basin of gold in 
which the hearts of the prophets were 
washed (see HEART). The modern Shit 
commentator Tabataba’t (d. 1982; Mzzan, 
ad loc.; see SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN) sees 
the sakina as “tranquility of the heart, firm- 
ness of purpose, and peace of mind.” 

The remains that Saul brought are identi- 
fied as the sandals of Moses and the turban 
and staff of Aaron. Alternative under- 
standings are that the remains refer to 
knowledge and the Torah (q.v.). The com- 
mentators also differ on the number of sol- 
diers in Saul’s army. Some claim that up to 
eighty thousand soldiers were asked not to 
drink from the river, which is identified as 
the river Jordan. 

Most sources agree that David killed 
Goliath with a sling, although others say 
that David threw a stone. Saul became en- 
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vious of David as he grew more popular. 
Before the battle, Saul promised to give his 
daughter in marriage to David if he killed 
Goliath. When David triumphed, Saul 
regretted his earlier promise and now 
stipulated that David slay three hundred 
more enemies. When David fulfilled this 
condition, too, Saul sought to have him 
killed, resulting in David’s fleeing to the 
mountains. 

Most commentators identify David’s wis- 
dom with the prophethood that he inher- 
ited from Samuel. Some state that God 
taught him the Psalms (q.v.) and the art of 
judging between people (see JUDGMENT; 
JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE). He also taught 


him the language of birds and ants. 
Liyakat Takim 
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Sawda see WIVES OF THE PROPHET 


Scholar 


A learned person who has engaged in 
advanced study and acquired knowledge, 


generally in a particular field. ‘The term 
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‘alim, most commonly used to designate 
“scholar” in Islamic societies, appears in 
the Qur’an only as a description of God, in 
the sense of “knowing.” The plural Glimin 
is applied sometimes to God (cf. Q 21:51, 
81) and sometimes to human beings (cf. 

Q 12:44; 29:43; 30:22), while the plural form 
‘ulama’, which appears twice in the Qur'an 
(cf. Q 26:197; 35:28), refers only to human 
beings. The Qur’an also denotes knowl- 
edgeable or learned human beings by a 
number of phrases, including alu [- am, 
“those possessed of knowledge,” alladhina 
iti I-‘ilm, “those to whom knowledge has 
been given” and alladhina_ya ‘lamin, “those 
who know.” 

As the numerous appearances of the root 
“l-m suggest (Rosenthal, Anowledge, 19-22; 
cf. 30-1), the concept of knowledge (7m) is 
central to the qur’anic text (see KNOWL- 
EDGE AND LEARNING). Knowledge appears 
as one of the principal divine attributes 
(see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). God’s 
knowledge has no limits: God is “knowing 
of the hidden and the manifest” (‘lim al- 
ghayb wa-l-shahada, Q 6:73; 9:94; 105; 13:9; 
23:92; 32:6; 39:46; 59:22; 62:8; 64:18; see 
HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN); he “compre- 
hends all things in mercy (q.v.) and knowl- 
edge” (Q 40:7), and “encompasses all things 
in knowledge” (Q 65:12). Like the term 
‘alim, the word ‘allam, “most knowledge- 
able,” is reserved for describing God 
(Q 5:109, 116; 9:78; 34:48) and lim, “most 
knowing,” refers in most instances to God, 
who is frequently described as “most know- 
ing and most wise” (‘alim hakim, cf. Q 2:32; 
4:11, 17, 24, 26, 92, 104, 111, 170; 6:83, 128, 
139; 8:71; 9:15, 28, 60, 97, 106, 110; 12:6, 83, 
1003 153253 22:52, 59; 24:18, 58, 59; 27:6; 
33:1, 513 43:84; 48:4; 49:8; 51:30; 60:10; 
66:2; 76:3; note, however, among other 
exceptions, the use of ‘alim in Q 12:55 to 
describe the prophet Joseph [q.v.] as hafiz 
‘alim). 

God’s knowledge is of an incalculably 
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superior order to that possible for human 
beings. Yet all knowledge derives from 
God, and he may choose to bestow a 
degree of understanding on some of his 
creatures (see, for example, Q 20:114, “Say: 
Lord! Increase me in knowledge”). Among 
those to whom God grants a portion of 
knowledge are his angels (see ANGEL), who 
assert, “We have no knowledge except 
what you have taught us” (Q 2:32), and 
prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD): to Lot (q.v.), Joseph, Moses (q.v.), 
David (q.v.) and Solomon (q.v.), God gives 
judgment (q.v.; hukm) and knowledge (‘%m, 
Q 12:22; 21:74, 79; 28:14; on the sense of 
hukm and hikma in the Qur'an, see Rosen- 
thal, Knowledge, 35-40). The Sunni com- 
mentator al-Baydawt (d. ca. 685/1286) 
glosses these paired gifts as “wisdom” (q.v.) 
and “prophethood” since “knowledge is 
appropriate for prophets” (Baydawt, Anwar, 
1, 620, ad Q 21:74; cf. Anwar, i, 78, ad 

Q 28:14). Moreover, God increases Saul 
(q.v.) “in knowledge and in body” (Q 2:247), 
a text taken by some Imami Shi‘ (see 
SHI'ISM AND THE QUR’AN) scholars as a 
proof that among the conditions for the 
imamate is that the imam (q.v.) be the most 
learned among his subjects and the most 
excellent among them in good qualities 
(Tast, Tibyan, ii, 292). 

The qur’anic concept of knowledge is 
often closely connected to ideas of reli- 
gious understanding and faith (q.v.; 
Rosenthal, Knowledge, 22-32; Rahman, 
Major themes, 34; Gilliot, ‘Ulama). For ex- 
ample, the Qur’an refers to “those given 
knowledge and faith” (alladhina iti l- ‘alm 
wa-l-iman, Q 30:56; see Mawardi, Nukat, iv, 
323) and it states that “those who believe 
know it is the truth from their lord” 

(Q 2:26; for further examples, see Q 58:11, 
discussed below; Q 6:97-9; Tiist, Tibyan, iv, 
229-32; Rosenthal, Anowledge, 28-32). It is in 
this sense that the Qur'an notes that most 
people lack knowledge (Q 6:37; 7:131, 187; 
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8:34 102553 12:21, 40, 68; 16:38, 75, 101; 
21:24; 27:61; 28:13, 57; 30:6, 303 31:25; 
34:28, 365 39:29, 49; 40:57; 44:395 45265 
52:47), although they will come to know at 
the time of judgment (Q 15:3, 96; 19:75; 
25:42; 29:66; 37:170; 40:70; 43:89; 72:24; 
78:4, 53 SC@ LAST JUDGMENT). 

Yet the Qur'an also indicates that some 
human beings other than prophets may be 
endowed by God with a measure of knowl- 
edge and understanding. The terms and 
phrases by which such persons are de- 
scribed have sometimes been understood 
by later commentators as references to 
those who pursue scholarship and, in par- 
ticular, religious learning. For example, the 
Quran states that “Only the knowledge- 
able ones (‘ulama’) among God’s servants 
(ibad) fear God” (Q 35:28; see further 
Mawardt, Nukat, iv, 471); and “[In these 
things] are signs for the knowing” (al- 
Glimin, Q 30:22), a reference, according to 
the Sunnt jurist al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058), 
to jinn (q.v.) and humans, or to the ‘wama’ 
(Mawardt, Nukat, iv, 306; for similar verses, 
see Q 6:97, 98; 7:32; 9:11; 10:5; 29:43, 49). 
The Quran refers in several instances to 
“those who know” (alladhina_ya lamin; 

Q 39:9 asks, “Are those who know and 
those who do not know equal?”); it also 
recognizes “people who understand” (gawm 
pafqahiin, Q 6:98) and “people who know” 
(qawm ya lamin, Q 2:230; 6:97, 1053 7:325 
Q:11; 10:5; 27:52; 41:3); “those who have 
been given knowledge” (alladhina iti l- ‘tlm, 
Q 16:27; 17:107; 22:54; 28:80; 29:49; 30:56; 
34:6; 47:16; 58:11), and “the possessors of 
knowledge” (ala I- tm, Q 3:18; see also 

Q 12:76). In Q 16:27, where the context is 
eschatological (see ESGHATOLOGY), the 
phrase “those given knowledge” (alladhina 
uta [-‘tlm) refers, according to al-Baydawi, 
to prophets and the ‘lama or alternatively 
to the angels (Baydawt, Anwar, 1, 513); for 
the Imami Shii scholar al-Tiist (d. 460/ 


1067), the phrase refers to “those given 
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knowledge and cognizance (ma‘ifa) of 
God” (Tast, Tibyan, vi, 374). In other cases, 
the same qur’anic phrase connotes the rec- 
ognition of divine revelation and the pres- 
ervation of it from error and alteration 
(Q 17:107; 29:49; 34:6; cf. Baydawt, Anwar, 
li, 99, ad Q 29:49; see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION; CORRUPTION; FORGERY). 
The Qur'an also recognizes knowledgeable 
persons among earlier religious communi- 
ties (see RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE 
QuR’AN); for example, Q 26:197 refers to 
“the learned ones (‘ulama’) of the Bani 
Isra‘il” (see CHILDREN OF ISRAEL) and at 
Q 4:162, the phrase “those who are firm in 
knowledge” (al-rasikhiin fi l-‘tlm) 1s some- 
times taken as a reference to knowledge- 
able Jews (see JEWS AND JUDAISM), such as 
‘Abdallah b. Salam and his companions 
(Tuasi, Tibyan, iti, 389; Baydawti, Anwar, i, 
241). The verse Q 58:11 (“God will raise by 
degrees those among you who believe and 
those to whom knowledge has been given”) 
is taken by al-Baydawi as a reference to the 
‘ulama’, who will be especially elevated for 
their combination of knowledge (7m) and 
action (‘amal). In support of this interpre- 
tation, the commentator cites the well- 
known hadith according to which the 
virtue of the scholar exceeds that of the 
worshipper (Baydawt, Anwar, 11, 320; for the 
hadith, see references in Wensinck, 
Concordance, v, 160; see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN). Similar interpretations are re- 
corded in some of the exegetical literature 
for several other qur’anic passages, includ- 
ing “We raise by degrees whom we please” 
(Q 6:83; cf. Mawardi, Nukat, ii, 139; 
Baydawit, Anwaz, i, 298), and “those pos- 
sessed of knowledge” (ali [-‘ilm, Q 3:18; cf. 
Abi |-Futth Razi, Rawh, 1, 529, although 
here the Shi7 author states his preference 
for taking the phrase as a reference to ‘Aly; 
see ‘ALI B. ABI TALIB). 

The qur’anic phrase “those possessed 
of authority among [you]” (az l-amri 
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min[kum]), which occurs twice in the 
Quran (Q 4:59, “Obey God, obey the 
messenger [q.v.] and those possessed of 
authority [q.v.] among you” and Q 4:83, 
“If they had referred it to the messenger 
and to those possessed of authority among 
them, then those who formulate ideas 
among them would have known it”; see 
OBEDIENCE}; KINGS AND RULERS), has also 
sometimes been interpreted as a reference 
to the wlama’. This interpretation, sup- 
ported by a number of hadiths, is already 
recorded by al-‘Tabart (d. 310/923), who 
nevertheless endorses the more commonly 
expressed Sunni view that the phrase refers 
to the holders of political authority (see 
POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN), to whom obe- 
dience is due insofar as their commands 
are in accordance with God’s (‘Tabart, 
Tafsir, vii, 495-504). Similar assessments 
appear in the works of al-Mawardi (Nukat, 
1, 499-500, 511), al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/ 
1144; Kashshdf, 1, 535-6) and al-Baydawi 
(Anwar, 1, 214-5, 221). By contrast, Sunni 
exegetes Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/ 
1209; Tafst, x, 143-8) and Ibn Kathir 

(d. 774/1373; Tafsir, ii, 326) prefer to inter- 
pret the phrase uli l-amr as a reference to 
the wama’. The Imami Shit commentators 
al-Tust (d. 460/1067) and Aba 1-Futah 
Razi (d. 538/1144) interpret the phrase as 
a reference to the imams of the family of 
Muhammad (Tasi, Tibyan, iii, 236, 273; 
Abi |-Futih Razi, Rawh, 1, 784; 11, 15; see 
FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; PEOPLE OF THE 
HOUSE). 

Another qur’anic verse that has contrib- 
uted much to discussions of knowledge and 
scholarship is Q 3:79, in which the Quran 
summons its audience to be “masters” 
(rabbaniyyin) in the teaching of scripture 
and study (variant readings of the latter 
part of the verse are presented in the ex- 
egetical literature; see READINGS OF THE 
QuR’AN). This quranic text has figured 


with particular prominence in Safi theories 


SCIENCE AND THE QUR'AN 


of knowledge (Bowering, Mystical, 226-30; 
Chittick, Knowledge, 149; see SUFISM AND 
THE QuR AN). For the term rabbani, the clas- 
sical commentators record several inter- 
pretations, most of which emphasize the 
pursuit of religious knowledge, although a 
number of secondary interpretations imply 
social and political leadership (Mawardi, 
Nukat, i, 405; Tast, Tibyan, ti, 511; Aba 
1-Futth Razi, Rawh, i, 593). 


Louise Marlow 
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Science and the Quran 


In his anthropological history of India, 
Abi Rayhan al-Birini (d. ca. 442/1050), 
one of the most celebrated Muslim sci- 
entists of the classical period, starts a chap- 
ter “On the configuration of the heavens 
and the earth according to [Indian] as- 
trologers,” with a long comparison be- 
tween the cultural imperatives of Muslim 
and Indian sciences. The views of Indian 


astrologers, al-Birint maintains, 


have developed in a way which is different 
from those of our [Muslim] fellows; this is 
because, unlike the scriptures revealed 
before it, the Qur'an does not articulate on 
this subject [of astronomy], or any other 
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[field of |] necessary [knowledge] any as- 
sertion that would require erratic inter- 
pretations in order to harmonize it with 
that which is known by necessity (Birtint, 


Tahqiq, 219). 


The Quran, adds al-Biriini, does not 
speak on matters which are subjects of 
hopeless differences, such as history (see 
HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN). To be sure, 
Islam has suffered from people who 
claimed to be Muslims but retained many 
of the teachings of earlier religions and 
claimed that these teachings are part of the 
doctrines of Islam. Such, for example, 
were the Manichaeans, whose religious 
doctrine, together with their erroneous 
views about the heavens (see HEAVEN AND 
SKY; PLANETS AND STARS), were wrongly 
attributed to Islam (Birant, Tahqig, 220). 
Such attributions of scientific views to the 
Qur'an are, according to al-Birini, false 
claims of un-Islamic origins. In contrast, 
all the religious and transmitted books of 
the Indians do indeed speak “of the con- 
figuration of the universe in a way which 
contradicts the truth which is known to 
their own astrologers.” Driven, however, by 
the need to uphold the religious traditions, 
Indian astrologers pretend to believe in the 
astrological doctrines of these books even 
when they are aware of their falsity. With 
the passage of time, accurate astronomical 
doctrines were mixed with those advanced 
in the religious books, leading to the confu- 
sion one encounters in Indian astronomy 
(Biraint, Zahqig, 220-1; see Fig. vi for a later 
example of such “confusion” — in this 
case, an Indian map of the world that is 
replete with details derived from legends 
surrounding Alexander the Great, includ- 
ing also some qur’anic details of the life of 
Dhi 1-Qarnayn; see ALEXANDER; MYTHS 
AND LEGENDS IN THE QUR’AN). 

Although not all Indian religious views 


contradict the dictates of the astronomical 
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profession, the conflation of religious and 
astronomical knowledge undermines 
Indian astronomy and accounts for its 
errors and weaknesses. And this conflation 
of scripture and science is contrasted by 
al-Biriini with the Islamic astronomical 
tradition which, in his view, suffers from no 
such shortcomings (although scripture and 
science may not have been conflated in the 
classical Islamic period, see the qzbla [q.v.] 
compass as depicted in Figs. rv and v for 
evidence of a type of complimentary re- 
lationship between the two that dates to 
the early centuries of Islam; see also 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN; THEOLOGY 
AND THE QUR'AN). In al-Biriint’s view, 
therefore, the Qur'an does not interfere in 
the business of science nor does it infringe 
on the realm of science. 

Far from al-Biraint’s contentions, con- 
temporary Islamic discourse on the Qur’an 
and science abounds with assertions of the 
relationship between the two. This pre- 
sumed relationship is construed in a variety 
of ways, the most common of which are 
the efforts to prove the divine nature of the 
Quran through modern science. ‘These 
efforts cover a wide range of activities 
including the establishment of institutions, 
holding conferences, writing books and 
articles, and the use of the internet to pro- 
mote the idea of the scientific miracles of 
the Qur'an (see MIRACLES; MARVELS; 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: EARLY MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY). For example, a re- 
cent website search listed slightly fewer 
than two million occurrences on Islam and 
science, most of which assert that the 
Quran’s prediction of many of the theo- 
ries and truths of modern science is evi- 
dence of its miraculous nature and its 
divine origins (Muzaffar Iqbal, Islam and 
modern science, 15, 38; see INIMITABILITY; 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). Such 
contentions are not just part of folk belief 
but are also reflected in the work and 
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writings of many contemporary Muslim 
intellectuals. As a manifestation of the 
popularity of this idea, the Muslim World 
League at Mecca formed in the 1980s the 
Committee on the Scientific Miracles of 
the Qur'an and the Sunna (traditions of 
the Prophet; see SsUNNA; HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN). The Committee has since con- 
vened numerous international conferences 
and sponsored various intellectual activi- 
ties, all aimed at exploring and corroborat- 
ing the connections between science and 
the Qur'an. A recent meeting of this 
Committee in Cairo, reported in the mass 
media, urged Muslims to employ the 
“scientific truths which were confirmed in 
the verses of the Qur'an and which, only 
recently, modern science has been able to 
discover” as a corrective to the current 
misunderstanding of Islam. These 

truths prove that “Islam is a religion of 
science.” The current president of the 
Committee, Zaghloul El-Naggar, asserts 
that it was 


only after man entered the age of scientific 
discoveries, possessed the most accurate 
instruments of scientific research, and was 
able to mobilize armies of researchers 
from all over the world... that we began to 
understand the meaning of God’s word, 
may He be exalted, “a time is fixed for 
every prophecy; you will come to know in 
time” (Q 6:67). 


This verse, according to El-Naggar, refers 
to the scientific truths that are in the 
Qur’an that would be discovered in mod- 
ern times, centuries after the revelation, 
and would “astound the contemporary 
scientists and thinkers of the world” (al- 
Sharg al-Awsat, 5 Sept. 2003). According to 
him, these scientific miracles of the Qur'an 
are the only weapon with which contem- 
porary Muslims can defend the Qur'an 
and the only convincing language in this 
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age of science and materialism (ibid., 23 
Sept. 2003). 

The qur’anic attitude towards science, in 
fact, the very relationship between the two, 
is not readily identifiable and the discor- 
dance between the classical and modern 
Islamic views on this subject is substan- 
tial (see TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF 
QuR’ANIG sTuDY). To be sure, almost all 
sources, classical and modern, agree that 
the Qur'an condones, even encourages the 
acquisition of science and scientific knowl- 
edge, and urges humans to reflect on the 
natural phenomena as signs of God’s 
creation (q.v.; see also NATURE AS SIGNS; 
REFLECTION AND DELIBERATION; KNOWL- 
EDGE AND LEARNING). In fact, a survey of 
the material culture produced in the 
Islamic world (see MATERIAL CULTURE AND 
THE QURAN) manifests a plethora of “sci- 
entific” instruments inscribed with qur’anic 
citations (see e.g. Figs. 1 and 11). Most 
sources also argue that doing science is an 
act of religious merit and, to some, even a 
collective duty of the Muslim community. 
Yet, as actual debates of the Qur’an and 
science show, the points of contention are 
far more significant than this one general 
convergence. More than any other place, 
these debates can be traced in interpreta- 
tions of the Qur’an, and in several other 
writings in which specific uses of the 
Quran are promoted or where a qur’anic 
framework and philosophy of science is 
adduced. Therefore, the starting point for 
the study of the Qur’4n and science is not 
the Qur’an itself since, as we will see, there 
are considerable differences in the inter- 
pretation of the verses that may have a 
connection to science or the natural phe- 
nomena. For this reason, it is not useful to 
try to ascertain a particular qur’anic posi- 
tion on science. Rather, it is more pro- 
ductive to look at the way in which the 
relationship between science and the 
Quran has been viewed by various Mus- 
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lim thinkers, albeit with varying degrees 
of authority. The main source in which 
qur anic paradigms of science are articu- 
lated is the genre of qur’anic exegesis (ta/siy, 
plural tafasir; see EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). Much as they 
insist on grounding themselves in the 
immutable text of the Qur'an, exegetical 
works are repositories of larger cultural 
debates and reflect the views prevailing in 
their times and places. Rather than iden- 
tifying one fixed qur’anic paradigm of sci- 
ence, the task then becomes one of tracing 
the evolution of the Islamic discourse on 
the Qur'an and science and adducing 
some of the factors that shaped this evo- 
lutionary process. 

Classical qur’anic exegetical works con- 
tain much material of possible scientific 
import. Despite the contemporary interest, 
however, in the Qur’an and science, this 
aspect of exegesis has not received much 
scholarly attention. One possible reason for 
this neglect is that, collectively, these tra- 
ditional materials do not add up to what 
might be legitimately called a scientific 
interpretation of the Quran. Traditional 
interpreters did not present themselves as 
engaging in such an interpretive exercise. 
A minority of medieval scholars, notably 
Abt Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) and 
Jalal al-Din al-Suyatt (d. g11/1505), main- 
tained that the Qur'an is a comprehensive 
source of knowledge, including scientific 
knowledge (Dhahabt, Mu/assiriin, ii, 
454-64). The basis of the contentions of 
al-Ghazalt and al-Suyati are such verses in 
the Qur’an as “for we have revealed to you 
the book (q.v.) as an exposition of every 
thing” (Q 16:89). It should be noted, 
however, that the same verse starts with 
“Remind them of the day when we shall 
call from every people a witness against 
them, and make you a witness over them” 
(see WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING; LAST 
JupGMENT). After describing the book as an 
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exposition of everything, the verse con- 
tinues to say “and as guidance and grace 
(q.v.) and happy tidings for those who sub- 
mit” (see ERROR; ASTRAY; BLESSING; 
MERCY; GOOD NEws). Therefore, the 
likely reference in this verse to the expo- 
sition of knowledge is connected to 
knowledge of what would happen in the 
hereafter and the fate of believers (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT; ESCHATOLOGY; FAITH). 
Despite their claims, neither al-Ghazali 
nor al-Suyiati proceeds to correlate the 
quranic text to science, in a systematic 
interpretive exercise. Moreover, there are 
no instances in which these two or other 
exegetes claim authority in scientific sub- 
jects on account of their knowledge of the 
Qur'an. Perhaps the most relevant reason 
for the absence of an articulation of a 
quranic paradigm of science in pre- 
modern times is that there was no need for 
such an articulation in the absence of the 
counter-claims of a hegemonic culture of 
science and the ideological outlook that 
accompanied the rise of modern science 
(Iqbal, Islam and modern science, 30). 

To be sure, scientific subjects do come up 
in many medieval qur’anic exegetical 
works, but their treatment in these sources 
is radically different from their contem- 
porary counterpart. The contemporary 
uses of some of the commonly cited “sci- 
entific” verses will be discussed below but, 
first, I will examine the meaning attributed 
to these verses in classical commentaries, 
including some in which such scientific 
discourse is most pronounced, namely the 
works of scholars such as al-Zamakhsharit 
(d. 583/1144) and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
(d. 606/1210). 

The instances of scientific discourse in 
the classical qur’anic commentaries are 
invariably mixed with other kinds of dis- 
course that have no connection to science. 


Quran commentators had a distinct con- 
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ception of what constitutes the main the- 
matic emphasis of the Qur'an and they 
often, though not always, presented their 
detailed discussions of specific subjects 
within this framework. Thus, for example, 
in his commentary on Q 7:54, al-Razi spells 
out the four themes around which the vari- 
ous discussions of the Qur'an revolve 
(madar amr al-Qur an). Significantly, the 
verse in question relates to the natural 


order. It reads 


Surely your lord (q.v.) is God who created 
the heavens and the earth (q.v.) in six days, 
then assumed the throne (see THRONE OF 
GOD; ANTHROPOMORPHISM). He covers up 
the day with night which comes chasing it 
fast (see DAY AND NIGHT); and the sun (q.v.) 
and the moon (q.v.) and the stars are sub- 
jugated by his command. It is his to create 
and command. Blessed be God, the lord of 
all the worlds. 


Before embarking on a lengthy discussion 
of this verse, al-R4zi lists the four over- 
riding qur’anic themes: the oneness of God 
(see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), prophet- 
hood (see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD), 
resurrection (q.v.) and the omnipotence of 
God (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE) or the 
related question of predestination (R4zz, 
Tafsir, xiv, 96 f., ad loc.; see also Abt 
Hayyan, Nahr, i, 809-11; see FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION); all other themes, includ- 
ing the ones in this verse, ultimately un- 
derscore one of these four essential motifs. 
Al-Razi proceeds to explain the manner in 
which this seemingly unrelated verse does 
indeed relate to the oneness and omnipo- 
tence of God — and lists several interpre- 
tations that confirm this correlation. One is 
to argue that the heavens and the earth are 
created with a particular size, while their 
natures do not preclude the possibiliy of 
having a larger or smaller size. This shows 


that a willing maker chose to give them this 
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specific size and no other, thus proving the 
existence of a free and willing creator 
(Razi, Tafsiz, xiv, 96-7). Alternatively, the 
creation at a specific time of the heavens 
and the earth, when they could have been 
created at an earlier or a later time, is an 
act of choice by God, and not due to the 
inherent nature of either. The same thing 
also applies to the configurations and the 
positions of the various parts of the uni- 
verse relative to each other, and so on 
(ibid., 97-8). After a lengthy digression to 
disprove the attribution of place and direc- 
tion to God (ibid., 98 f.; see SPATIAL RELA- 
TIONS; TIME), al-R4zi returns to the first 
theme, albeit from a different perspective. 
He enumerates the benefits that result from 
the succession of day and night, again as 
proof that God creates the world in a spe- 
cific fashion in order to maximize the ben- 
efit for humans from this world (ibid., 117). 
He then undertakes a linguistic explora- 
tion, typical of qur’anic commentaries of 
all kinds (see GRAMMAR AND THE QURAN), 
of the meaning of the word “subjugated” 
(musakhkharat). The sun, he reports, has two 
motions: one cyclical rotation is completed 
in a year, and another in a day. The cycle 
of night and day, however, is not due to the 
motion of the sun but to the motion of the 
great orb, which is also the throne (ibid., 
117-8). Moreover, each heavenly body or 
planet has an angel assigned to it to move 
it when it rises and sets (ibid., 118-9), and 
God has endowed the throne, or the great 
outer orb, with the power to influence all 
the other orbs, thus enabling it to move 
them by compulsion from east to west, i.e. 
in the opposite direction to their west-to- 
east slow motion (ibid., 119-20). This, 
according to al-Razi, is the meaning of 
“subjugation”: that orbs and planets are 
organized by God in a particular order for 
no inherent reason of their own, so that 
they produce optimal benefit for humans 
(ibid., 120; see GRAGE; BLESSING). 
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Al-Razi’s approach is typical of many 
other commentators, both in its linguistic 
turn, and in its emphasis on the benefits 
of creation to humans as evidence of the 
existence of the willing creator. Com- 
mentators often focus not just on the 
meaning and appropriateness of using 
certain terms but also on the logic of the 
order of their appearance in the Qur'an. 
Such, for example, is one of the main 
arguments raised in al-Razi’s commentary 
on Q 2:22: “[It is he] who made the earth a 
bed for you, the sky a canopy, and he sends 
forth rain from the skies that fruits may 
grow as food for your sustenance (q.v.). So, 
do not make another the equal of God 
knowingly” (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; 
IDOLS AND IMAGES). In this verse, al-Razi 
maintains, there are five kinds of signs 
(q.v.) or proofs (see PROOF) that reinforce 
belief in God: two from within the self 
(dala%l al-anfus) and three from the external 
world (dala il al-afag; Razi, Tafsty, ii, 101). 
Since people are more likely to appreciate 
signs from within themselves and since self- 
knowledge is clearer than other kinds of 
knowledge, the Qur'an first refers to the 
creation of humans. An added reason for 
beginning with this proof is that all of 
God’s gifts to humanity presume the prior 
creation of humans in order to benefit 
from these gifts (see GIFT-GIVING; GRATI- 
TUDE AND INGRATITUDE); in this way the 
Qur’an accounts for the creation of 
humans before accounting for the creation 
of that from which they benefit. Al-Razi 
also suggests another reason for starting 
with the creation of humankind, namely 
that all the signs of the heavens and the 
earth have their counterparts in humans, 
whereas the reverse is not true; the unique 
traits created in human beings include life 
(q.v.), power, desire (see WISH AND DESIRE), 
intellection (see INTELLECT) and so on. 
Elsewhere al-R4zi explores the reasons 
why the word “heavens” occurs before the 
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word “earth” in most cases where they 
occur together in the Qur'an (see PAIRS 
AND PAIRING). Among the virtues of the 
heavens is that they are ornamented by 
God with the bright stars, the sun and the 
moon as well as the throne, the pen (see 
INSTRUMENTS; WRITING AND WRITING 
MATERIALS) and the Preserved Tablet (q.v.). 
God also uses complimentary names to 
refer to the heavens in order to underscore 
their high status. Other merits of the heav- 
ens are that they are the abode of angels 
(see ANGEL) where God is never disobeyed 
(see OBEDIENCE; DISOBEDIENCE} FALL OF 
MAN; DEVIL), that prayers are directed to 
them (see PRAYER), hands are raised to- 
wards them in supplication and they have 
perfect color and shape. The one advan- 
tage of the heavens over the earth which 
invokes a scientific view common at the 
time is the notion that the heavenly world 
influences the sub-lunar world, whereas the 
earth is the passive agent that is acted 
upon. Al-R4zi also lists some of the merits 
of the earth according to those who prefer 
it to the heavens, including the fact that 
prophets are sent in it and mosques (see 
MOSQUE) for the worship (q.v.) of God are 
built in it (ibid., 106-7). The noticeable fea- 
ture in this comparison is the absence of 
any discussion of a natural superiority of 
heaven over earth, a point to which we will 
return. Suffice it here to note that rather 
than using the Quran to elucidate science 
or science to extract the proper meaning of 
the qur’Anic text, quasi-scientific discus- 
sions often aim at explaining the order of 
words in qur’anic verses and at demon- 
strating the linguistic, rhetorical miracles 
of the Qur'an (see RHETORIC AND THE 
QURAN; ARABIC LANGUAGE; LANGUAGE 
AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN). Indeed, it is 
not just the creation of a perfect and won- 
drous world that is underscored in the 
commentaries, but also the fact that God 


refers to this creation by using words that 
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cannot be emulated by the most eloquent 
humans (ibid., 105). 

The marvel of creation is a recurrent 
theme of qur’anic commentaries. These 
marvels are viewed as signs of God and 
proofs that he exists, is all-powerful and 
all-knowing, and is the willing creator of 
all being. The frequent summons in the 
Qur’an for humans to observe and reflect 
on the heavens and the earth (e.g, Q 10:101) 
are seen by many commentators as evi- 
dence that there is no way to know God 
directly and that he can only be known by 
contemplating his signs (e.g. Razi, Ta/siz, 
xvii, 169; Abii Hayyan, Wahy ui [pt. 1], 4.95 
also Zamakhshart, Aashshaf 1, 32). Ata 
basic level, such reflection leads to the con- 
clusion that there is order and wisdom in 
creation, which in turn means that a wise 
maker must have created it. The complex 
“secrets” of creation also lead humans to 
recognize the limits of human comprehen- 
sion and its inability to grasp the infinite 
knowledge and wisdom (q.v.) of God. The 
more one delves into the details of cre- 
ation, the stronger the belief one develops 
in the wisdom behind it (Raz, Ta/si; xiv, 
121, ad Q 7:54). 

One of the commonly cited verses which 
urge contemplation of the signs of the 


heavens and the earth 1s Q 3:190-1: 


In the creation of the heavens and the 
earth, the alteration of night and day, are 
signs for the wise. Those who remember 
God (see REMEMBRANCE), standing or sit- 
ting or lying on their sides, who reflect on 
and contemplate the creation of the heav- 
ens and the earth, [say]: Our lord, not in 
vain have you made them. All praise (q.v.) 
be to you, preserve us from the torment of 
hell (see HELL AND HELLFIRE). 


In his commentary on this verse, al-Razi 
contends that the human mind is incapable 


of comprehending the manner in which a 
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small leaf on a tree is created, how it is 
structured or how it grows; needless to say, 
the larger task of discovering God’s wis- 
dom in the creation of the heavens and the 
earth is completely impossible. One must 
therefore concede that the creator is be- 
yond full comprehension. Consequently, 
one should admit the utmost wisdom and 
great secrets (q.v.) of creation, even if there 
is no way of knowing what these are (see 
HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN). Ultimately, 
when people reflect on the heavens and the 
earth, they will come to realize that their 
creator did not create them in vain but for 
a remarkable wisdom and great secrets and 
that the intellects are incapable of com- 
prehending them (Razi, Tafsir, ix, 128-41). 
This means that the ultimate purpose of 
reflection is to establish the limitations of 
human knowledge and its inability to 
comprehend creation, not to establish a 
scientific fact and demonstrate its corre- 
spondence with the Quran. Moreover, as 
understood in these commentaries, the 
contemplation for which the qur’anic text 
calls lies outside the text, in nature, and 
does not move back to the text — nor does 
it follow or correspond to any particular 
qur’anic scheme. As such, contemplation 
does not imply a correlation between 
science — whether natural philosophy (see 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE QUR'AN), astronomy, 
or medicine (see MEDICINE AND THE 
QuR’AN) — and the Quran. The Qur’an, 
according to these commentaries, directs 
people to reflect on the wisdom of the 
creation of nature but provides no details 
on the natural order or on ways of deci- 
phering it; these details, if and when they 
appear in classical qur’anic commentaries, 
are drawn from the prevailing scientific 
knowledge of the time. This overview of 
the mode in which the commentators in- 
voke creation as evidence of God and his 
traits illustrates the fundamental divide 
between science and the Qur'an. 
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As noted above, the qur’anic signs of cre- 
ation are often classified into those from 
within the self (dala1l al-anfus) and those 
from the external world (dala%l al-afaq). 
Alternatively, the qur’anic signs are clas- 
sified into signs in the heavens, on earth, or 
in what falls in between. The heavenly 
signs include the movements of the 
celestial orbs, their magnitudes and posi- 
tions, as well as signs specific to different 
components of the heavens, such as the 
sun, the moon and the planets. The earthly 
signs include minerals, plants and humans 
(e.g. Qurtubi, Jamis i, 191-202; Aba 
Hayyan, Nah, i, 156 £.; Razi, Tafsiy; ii, 101 f; 
1X, 137; vil, 169; see METALS AND MINE- 
RALS; AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION). 
The most striking feature of the discus- 
sions of these signs, especially the heavenly 
ones, is the mixing of some information 
drawn from astronomy and natural phi- 
losophy with a wealth of other non- 
scientific material. Thus, for example, 
one of the benefits of the rising and setting 
of the moon is that, while its rising helps 
night travelers find their way, its setting 
shelters fugitives trying to escape from 
their enemies. Additionally, among the 
signs of the heavens is the fact that the 
shooting stars or meteors serve as missiles 
that drive devils away and keep them 
from spying on the angels in the heavens 
(Razi, Tafsir, ii, 108-9; cf. ibid., xv, 76; xvii, 
37; Ourtubi, Jam7s vu, 230 f.; vill, 38; 
Zamakhshart, Aashshaf, 1, 291, 354-5; Aba 
Hayyan, Nah, i [pt. 2], 7; 11 [pt. 1], 49-50). 
Another common feature of the commen- 
taries on what is often referred to as the 
“sign verses” (see PORTENTS) is that, while 
the complexity and perfection of creation 
is, in and of itself, a sign of the wise cre- 
ator, the primary proof is not just in the 
creation of a complex natural order but in 
the benefits to humanity from this creation. 
A typical commentary thus focuses on the 
specific way in which various aspects of the 
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natural phenomena are arranged in order 
to maximize the benefits to humanity from 
them. Since there is no inherent reason for 
the universe to be arranged in a particular 
fashion, then there must be a willing maker 
who chose to create it as such. Thus, it is 
the benefit to humans that ultimately 
proves the existence of a wise and willing 
creator. To be sure, the subjugation by God 
of all creation in the service of human be- 
ings serves both their needs for survival 
and their independence without which 
they cannot worship God; as such, benefit 
lies both in this world and in the hereafter 
(Zamakhshart, Kashshaf, 1, 43; Abt. Hayyan, 
Nahr, i, 54). But benefit and utility are not 
the ultimate purposes of creation; rather, 
benefit is what induces people to reflect on 
God’s creation, recognize the magnitude of 
his power and then believe in him. 

While material benefit serves as a second- 
ary objective of creation, the primary 
objective is the religious benefit in the 
world to come, which results from belief in 
God. Such, for example, is the gist of a 
commentary on the above-mentioned 
verse Q 2:22: “[It is he] who made for the 
earth a bed for you, the sky a canopy, and 
sends forth rain from the skies that fruits 
may grow as food for your sustenance. So, 
do not make another the equal of God 
knowingly.” According to one commenta- 
tor, the term bed (firash) in this verse 
means a place on which people could walk 
and settle; and all parts of the earth play a 
role in making human life on earth possible 
(Qurtubt, Jamz, i, 227 f.). The ultimate 
meaning of the verse, however, is that God 
made humans independent of the rest of 
creation so that they should not compro- 
mise, out of need, their exclusive worship 
of God. Alternatively, Sifis argue that this 
verse teaches the way of poverty (fagr) and 
self-denial by directing people to sleep in 
the open, with the earth as bed and the sky 
as cover (ibid., 229-31; see ASCETICISM; 
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SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN; POVERTY AND 
THE POOR). Other verses occasion more 
detailed debate of the meaning of benefit, 
as in the commentaries on Q 2:29: “He 
made for you all that lies within the earth, 
then turned to the firmament. He propor- 
tioned seven skies; he has knowledge of 
every thing.” Al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1272) re- 
ports that some people argue that this verse 
proves that the rule with regard to all cre- 
ated things is that they are licit unless there 
is clear textual evidence that prohibits or 
regulates them (see FORBIDDEN; LAWFUL 
AND UNLAWFUL). Benefit here is under- 
stood as making use of all created things. 
Without questioning this notion of permis- 
sibility or licitness, al-Qurtubi maintains 
that the verse means that all things are cre- 
ated for human beings so that they may 
reflect on the miracle of creation and 
thereby believe in God, which is the ulti- 
mate benefit for human beings (Qurtubt, 
Jamis, 1, 250-2; also Zamakhshart, Kashshaf 
i, 43; Aba Hayyan, Nahr, i, 54). 

Classical commentaries often introduce 
elaborate discussions of scientific subjects 
to illustrate the idea of God’s wise choice 
of creation as a way of maximizing human 
benefit. For example, in his commentary 
on Q 2:22 mentioned above, al-Razi out- 
lines the prerequisites for making the earth 
a bed (firash). After asserting that one of 
these prerequisites is that the earth does 
not move, al-R4zi proceeds to prove his 
contention (Razi, Ta/siy, ii, 101 f.). If the 
earth were to move, its motion would be 
either linear or circular. If it were linear, it 
would be falling. But since heavier objects 
move faster than slower ones, the earth 
would fall at a faster speed than the people 
living on its surface, with the result that 
they would be separated from the surface 
of the earth and hence could not use it as 
a bed. If, on the other hand, the earth’s 
motion were circular, the benefit for 


humans from it would not be complete 
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since a person moving in a direction 
opposite to its motion would never reach 
his destination. Al-Razi then surveys the 
evidence adduced by various scholars to 
prove that the earth is stationary. What 
follows is a quasi-scientific discussion 
which draws on but does not privilege sci- 
ence as the authoritative reference on this 
subject. Some, al-R4zi reports, argue that 
the earth is bottomless and thus has no 
bottom to move to, which is why it does 
not move. This view, al-Razi contends, is 
wrong because all created bodies are finite. 
The finitude of created bodies, it should be 
noted, is asserted on theological and not 
scientific grounds. Others concede the fini- 
tude of objects but argue that the earth is 
still because it is a semi-sphere whose flat 
bottom floats on the surface of water. Al- 
Razzi rejects this argument on the grounds 
that even if this were true, both the earth 
and the water on which it floats could be 
moving. Moreover, al-Razi wonders, why 
would one side of the earth be flat and the 
other round? Again, while al-Razi could 
have invoked arguments for the sphericity 
of the earth which are more in line with 
the sciences of the time, his response is 
notably general and not grounded in sci- 
ence. A third argument which al-Razi 
rejects is that the orbs attract the different 
parts of the earth with equal forces from 
all directions; these equal forces would can- 
cel each other at the center, which is where 
the earth is located. ‘This theory is rejected 
because lighter objects, and those farther 
away from the center of the earth, would 
be attracted faster than those which are 
heavier or closer to the center and this 
would mean that the atoms that are thrown 
out, away from the center, would never fall 
back to the surface. Irrespective of how 
scientific these arguments appear to us, 
from our modern perspective of science, 
they do not reflect the prevalent scientific 
view of al-R4zi’s time. The closest he gets 
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to engaging the then-prevalent under- 
standing of science is when he reports, and 
rejects, the Aristotelian argument that the 
earth, by nature, seeks the center of the 
universe. ‘This, al-Razi rightly notes, is the 
view of Aristotle and the majority of his 
followers among the natural philosophers. 
Al-R4zi objects to this view on the grounds 
that the earth shares the trait of physicality 
with all other bodies in the universe and its 
acquisition of a specialized trait that makes 
it stationary is by necessity logically con- 
tingent. Thus, it is the free volition of the 
maker, and not any inherent nature, that 
accounts for the stillness of the earth. If 
anything, al-Razi adds, the nature of the 
earth is to sink in water and God reverses 
its nature so that it does not submerge 

in water in order to maximize the 

human benefit and to make it a place 

over which they can reside (Razi, Ta/siz, 

ll, 102-4). 

This elaborate, quasi-scientific discourse 
which draws freely on the scientific knowl- 
edge of the time is evidently not aimed at 
upholding a particular scientific view of 
nature, nor does it strive to make positive 
contributions to the accepted body of sci- 
entific knowledge. Rather, its primary pur- 
pose is to argue the contingency of the 
created order and its ultimate dependence 
on God (see cosmoLocy). Nowhere in this 
and other classical commentaries does one 
encounter the notion that a certain sci- 
entific fact or theory is predicted or even 
favored by the Qur'an. Instead, these com- 
mentaries emphatically reject explanations 
of qur’anic verses that are grounded in the 
notion of a natural order. The sign verses 
serve as evidence of the creator not in the 
particular knowledge that they convey 
about nature but in the ultimate conclusion 
in each and every verse that there is a 
choice in creation and thus a creator who 
makes this choice, that the “world is cre- 
ated with perfect management, compre- 
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hensive determination, utter wisdom, and 
infinite omnipotence” (ibid., 109). 
Inevitably, any discussions of nature in a 
medieval Islamic context must invoke the 
question of causality and the natural order, 
widely debated among intellectuals of the 
period. The clearest articulation of the 
traditional Islamic view on this subject is 
Abt Hamid al-Ghazalt’s Tahafut al-falasifa, 
“The incoherence of the philosophers,” 
but it was also addressed in fafstr. As the 
above examples already suggest, the ten- 
dency in ¢a/sir literature is to attribute the 
natural phenomena to direct creation by 
God, rather than to intermediary causes 
which, once God creates and sets them in 
motion, become autonomous causes in 
their own right. For example, in the com- 
mentary on Q 2:22 which speaks of God 
who “sends forth rain from the skies that 
fruits may grow...,” one commentator 
states outright that this reference to the 
growth of fruit due to the rain from the sky 
is figurative and that the real cause is not 
rain but the creator of all species (Aba 
Hayyan, Nah, i, 40 f.). Al-Razi’s comments 
on this verse are more exhaustive (R4z1, 
Tafsix, 11, 110): irrespective of whether the 
cause of the growth of fruit is rain from 
the sky or direct creation by God, the 
existence of a wise maker ts a necessity. 
Thus, right from the beginning, he admits 
both views within the realm of possibility. 
He goes on to say, in conscious opposition 
to the late mutakallimin (speculative theo- 
logians), that God’s omnipotence would 
not be affected whether he creates the fruit 
from nothing or through the intermediacy 
of the affective and receptive powers in 
bodies. He also points out the possible wis- 
dom inherent in creating intermediaries: if 
creation were direct, then the role of the 
maker would be all too obvious; whereas in 
the case of intermediaries, people would 
have to reflect on the intricacies of the pro- 
cess of creation to deduce the existence of 
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a creator. The second process of reflection, 
according to al-R4zi, is more difficult and 
merits more reward for the person who 
undertakes it. 

A similar, perhaps even more pronounced 
recognition of causality is reflected in al- 
Nisabirt’s (fl. ninth/fifteenth cent.) por- 
trayal of nature in his Ghara ib al-Qur an. 
Al-Nisabirti’s work is the only tafstr work 
which has been systematically examined 
for its portrayal of nature and for its re- 
lationship to science (Morrison, Portrayal 
of nature). In his commentaries, al- 
Nisabari draws on astronomy and natural 
philosophy and provides descriptions of 
the natural phenomena which are not 
restricted to appearances but assume the 
reality of the phenomena in question. 
Al-Nisabiri thus recognized the existence 
of a chain of real secondary causes in 
nature (Morrison, Portrayal of nature, 

3, 13 f.). As the study of al-Nisabirt illus- 
trates, however, this acceptance was some- 
what tempered by the notion that these 
real causes “operated under God’s direct 
control, when God chose to use them” 
(ibid., 5-9). The concept employed by al- 
Nisabiirt is that of taskhir (subjugating), as 
opposed to /afwid (entrusting or commis- 
sioning), of the power of the intermediary, 
which implies the immediate role of God 
in controlling these causes (ibid., 13). 
Moreover, regardless of his acceptance of 
intermediary causes, al-Nisabiirt’s discus- 
sion of the natural phenomena conforms 
to the general outlines of other classical 
commentaries in two main respects. First, 
he does not use the Qur'an as a source of 
knowledge about nature. Second, his 
exposition of various scientific theories and 
explanations is seldom done for the pur- 
pose of favoring one over the others. 
Rather, this exposition is usually under- 
taken to suggest that there are multiple 
possible explanations, on which the Qur'an 


is neutral. 
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Asserting the multiplicity of possible ex- 
planations of natural phenomena is hardly 
compatible with the positivism of the sci- 
entific outlook. Classical tafsitr works, how- 
ever, are full of such assertions. Most of 
the commentaries on the sign verses con- 
tain multiple interpretations, of which only 
some are connected to science. While some 
of these “scientific” interpretations are 
rejected, many are allowed as acceptable 
possibilities. In many cases, information 
culled from scientific discourse is coun- 
tered, rather than confirmed, by what are 
considered acceptable alternative inter- 
pretations. One example among many is 
the commentary on Q 15:16-7: “We have 
placed the signs of the zodiac (burij) in the 
sky and adorned it for those who can see 
(see SEEING AND HEARING). And we have 
preserved it from every accursed devil.” 
Al-Qurtubi (Jami x, 9-10) contends that 
the word burij means palaces and mansions 
as well as the signs of the zodiac. In the 
latter case, he adds, the reference to the 
science of the stars might be because 
the Arabs (q.v.) at the time of revelation 
held the zodiac in high esteem. As usual, 
al-Razi has more to say on this subject. 
The signs of the zodiac, he argues, serve 
as proofs of the existence of a willing 
maker because, as authorities on astrology 
agree, the natures of these signs vary. The 
celestial orb is thus composed of many 
components of varying essences. This in 
turn means that the celestial orb is a com- 
posite entity and, as such, is in need of a 
composer to put its different fragments 
together in accordance with God’s choice 
and higher wisdom (Razi, Tafsty, xix, 168, 
ad Q 15:16; see Fig. 1 for an example of the 
persistence of pre-Islamic depictions of the 
signs of the zodiac in Islamic times). Both 
al-Qurtubi and al-R4zi also maintain that 
the preservation of the skies occurs by 
unleashing meteors to drive away devils. 


What is characteristic of such commentar- 
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ies is that the little explanation that is 
drawn from common scientific knowledge 
is embedded in a wealth of other material 
that contradicts the common scientific 
knowledge of the time. A similar example 
occurs in the commentary on Q 36:38: 
“While the sun moves to its resting place 
(wa-l-shamsu tari i-mustagarrin laha). That is 
the dispensation of the mighty, all-knowing 
[God].” Contemporary translations usually 
render the first part of this verse as “While 
the sun keeps revolving in its orbit” and 
this translation is not totally foreign to the 
classical understanding of the verse. In 
fact, the focus of most of the commentar- 
ies is on the possible meanings of the word 
mustaqarr. These include a location beyond 
which the sun cannot go, such that once it 
reaches that location it starts heading back 
to where it came from; this is obviously 
the sense in which the word means orb 
(Qurtubt, Jami, xv, 278; Razi, Tafst; xxvi, 
71, ad Q 36:38). Other meanings of equal 
possibility, however, are also listed, includ- 
ing the possibility that mustagarr means a 
resting point under the throne where the 
sun prostrates (see BOWING AND PROSTRA- 
TION) before it is commanded to rise again 
and go back from where it came; or the 
day of judgment, after which the sun will 
no longer move; or a specific location, and 
so on (Qurtubt, Jamis xv, 278; Razi, Tafsir, 
xxvl, 72). Al-Razi, however, is not impartial 
to all of these interpretations. His pre- 
ferred understanding of the word mustagarr 
is as a locality beyond which the sun can 
not go. This, he continues, corresponds to 
the highest as well as lowest points in the 
daily rotation of the sun. Significantly, 
however, al-R4zi does not base his choice 
on simple observation but on the fact that 
this rotation of the sun generates the day 
and the night, both of which are essential 
for maximizing benefit to human beings. 
Once again, despite references to science, 
the guiding principle for the exegetical 
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exercise 1s a theological one, and not a 
scientific one which stands outside the 
text itself. 

In a move that further clarifies his ex- 
egetical strategy, al-Razi notes in the com- 
mentary on the same verse that most 
commentators agree that the sky is a plane 
and has no edges or peaks (Razi, Tafsiz, 
xxvi, 75-6). In response, however, he main- 
tains that there is nothing in the text of the 
Quran which suggests with certainty that 
the sky has to be flat and not spherical. On 
the other hand, al-Razi adds, “sensory evi- 
dence indicates that the sky is actually 
spherical, so it must be accepted.” After 
giving some of this sensory evidence to 
illustrate his point, he adds that such evi- 
dence is abundant and its proper place is in 
the books of astronomy. To al-R4zi, there- 
fore, the authority on this matter is the sci- 
ence of astronomy and not the Quran, 
however understood. The only reason he 
gets into this extra-qur’anic discussion is to 
undermine the claims of other commenta- 
tors who wrongly extend the authority of 
the Qur’an outside its proper realm. 

Another aspect of al-Razi’s exegetical 
strategy with regard to the sign verses is 
also revealed in his commentary on the 
same verse. This time, however, he takes 
issue with astronomers, and not the com- 
mentators. The astronomers maintain that 
celestial orbs are solid spherical bodies, 
but al-Razi contends that this is not neces- 
sarily the case. The basis for his objection 
is that it is not impossible, from the stand- 
point of astronomy, to have an orb which 
is a circular plate or even an imaginary 
circle which the planet traces in its motion. 
Furthermore, it is not beyond God’s power 
to create any of these configurations (R4zi, 
Tafsir, xxvi, 76; see also Morrison, Portrayal 
of nature, 20-2, for the different views of 
al-Nisabiirt). While al-R4z1’s interest in 
these quasi-scientific subjects exceeds those 
of other commentators, it still reflects a 
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pervasive attitude found in classical com- 
mentaries. Scientific knowledge is freely 
invoked, and occasionally challenged in 
these commentaries. Yet the purpose of 
rejecting some scientific views is not to pro- 
mote alternative ones or to assert the au- 
thority of the Qur'an at the expense of the 
various fields of scientific knowledge. In 
the absence of a clear statement in the 
Qur’an, one seeks answers to scientific 
questions in their respective fields. The 
contrary, however, is not true, since the 
qur’anic text is not science. When there is 
an apparent conflict between a qur’anic 
text and a scientific fact, the commentators 
do not present the qur’anic text as the ar- 
biter. Rather, they simply try to explore the 
possibility of alternative scientific explana- 
tions and thus suggest that scientific knowl- 
edge on such points of contention is not 
categorical. This, for example, is the case 
in al-Razi’s discussion of the numbers of 
celestial orbs. After presenting a “summary 
and cursory overview” of the prevalent 
astronomical views on the subject, al-Razi 
maintains that it is not beyond God’s 
power to create the heavens in this par- 
ticular configuration. He adds, however, 
that there is no evidence that this is the 
only possible order of the heavens (R4zz, 
Tafsiy, xxvi, 77). 

It follows from the above that religious 
knowledge and scientific knowledge are 
each assigned to their own compartments. 
This would justify the pursuit of science 
and even the use of scientific discourse in 
commenting on the Qur’an but it would 
also limit this use. A case in point is al- 
R4azi’s contention that some ignorant peo- 
ple may object to his unusual use of the 
science of astronomy in explaining the 
book of God. In response, he asserts that 
God has filled his book with proofs of his 
knowledge, power and wisdom which are 
inferred from the conditions of the heavens 
and the earth. If exploring these subjects 
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and reflecting on them were not permis- 
sible, God would not have so frequently 
urged humans to reflect on these signs. 
“The science of astronomy,” he adds, “has 
no other meaning than reflection on how 
he ordered the [heavens] and created its 
[different parts]” (Razi, Ta/siy, xiv, 121). The 
purpose of this exercise is not to establish 
correspondence between scientific verities 
and the Quran, but simply to reflect and 
hence to reinforce belief in the creator of 
the awe-inspiring universe. ‘This kind of 
reflection in the service of belief does not 
produce knowledge about the natural or- 
der. Despite all of his talk about the per- 
missibility of using astronomy in exegesis, 
al-R4zi asserts that all creation is from 
God, that the planets have no influence on 
the sub-lunar world, and that the “asser- 
tion of natures, intellects, and souls in the 
manner advocated by philosophers and 
diviners is invalid” (ibid., 122-3; see SOUL). 
‘These statements are, however, directed 
primarily at fellow religious scholars and 
not at scientists. When discussing the re- 
ligious import of the Qur'an, commenta- 
tors are urged to stay within the realm of 
the text and not to try to impose astronom- 
ical knowledge on it or, for that matter, 
feign a qur’anic understanding of astron- 
omy. The qur’anic text to which al-Razi 
wants to restrict himself and his fellow 
commentators does not have a scientific 
import and does not translate into binding 
scientific facts. It underscores the wisdom 
and power behind creation but says noth- 
ing about the exact order of the created 
world. The complexity and wondrous 
nature of the world reinforce belief in God 
but this is not contingent on the adoption 
of any particular scientific view. In fact, 
scientific facts and theories in themselves 
do not provide evidence of the oneness of 
the creator. Rather, it is the very fact that 


other natural orders are possible that 
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points to a willing maker who chooses one 
of these possibilities (e.g. Razi, Tafst, xxii, 
161-2, ad Q 21:33). According to this logic, 
everything in nature, however explained, 
as well as all scientific discoveries and facts, 
irrespective of their certainty, serve as 
proofs for the existence of the maker. And 
this is the fundamental reason why the sci- 
entific and unscientific could appear side 
by side in the commentaries on the Qur'an 
(for example, ibid., 163). 

As the above overview suggests, al- 
Biriini’s view was in conformity with the 
prevalent view within the discursive culture 
of qur’anic exegesis. This confluence of 
attitudes between scientists like al-Birtint 
and qur’anic exegetes further suggests a 
conceptual separation of science and re- 
ligion in the mainstream of classical 
Islamic culture. The same, however, can- 
not be said of modern Islamic discourse on 
science and religion and on contemporary 
Islamic views of the relationship between 
the Qur'an and science. Ironically, when 
Muslims were the main producers of sci- 
ence in the world, they did not advocate 
the idea of the marriage of science and 
religion, while the contemporary call for 
such a marriage is concurrent with the 
dwindling Muslim participation in the pro- 
duction of the universal culture of science. 
As the above cursory overview suggests, 
classical commentators on the Qur’an 
never even hinted that the miracle of the 
Quran lies in its prediction of scientific 
discoveries that were made centuries after 
the coming of the revelation. Nor did these 
commentators advocate an understanding 
of the Quran as a source of scientific 
knowledge. Yet both claims abound in 
contemporary Islamic discourse. 

Questions of science and religion are 
approached in manifold ways in modern 
Islamic discourse. But by far the most com- 


mon treatments of this subject maintain 
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that many modern findings of science have 
been predicted, or at least alluded to, in 
the Qur'an, and that these predictions con- 
stitute evidence of what is referred to as 
the scientific miracle (1jaz) of the Quran 
(for example, Nawfal, Quran wa-l-‘tlm, 24). 
‘To be sure, this view is articulated in more 
than one way. In one form, this under- 
standing maintains that, in contrast to 
other scriptures, the Qur'an does not make 
any statements which contradict the find- 
ings of modern science. The most famous 
proponent of this argument is the French 
physician Maurice Bucaille. Bucaille’s book 
The Bible, the Quran and science. The holy scrip- 
tures examined in the light of modern knowledge, 
in its many translations and editions, has 
been extremely popular and has inspired 
an almost cultic following among large 
numbers of Muslims all over the world. 
Bucaille argues that the Qur'an is full of 
discussions of scientific subjects, including 
“(clreation, astronomy, the explanation of 
certain matters concerning the earth,... 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, [and] 
human reproduction.” In contrast to the 
Bible, whose treatment of these subjects is 
full of “monumental errors,” Bucaille as- 
serts that he “could not find a single error 
in the Qur'an.” In fact, Bucaille asserts, the 
Quran does “not contain a single state- 
ment which is assailable from a modern 
scientific point of view” — which led him 
to believe that no human author in the 
seventh century could have written “facts” 
which “today are shown to be in keeping 
with modern scientific knowledge” 
(Bucaille, The Bible, 120-1, viii). Bucaille 
also articulates in this book an idea which 
is current among modern commentators 
on this subject, namely that “modern sci- 
entific knowledge... allows us to under- 
stand certain verses of the Qur’an which, 
until now, it has been impossible to inter- 


pret” (ibid., 251). The two main points of 
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this argument, therefore, are the miracu- 
lous conformity between quranic state- 
ments and science, and the possibility, in 
fact need, for a scientific interpretation of 
the Qur’an in the light of the findings of 
modern science. 

Once a correlation between the Qur'an 
and science is asserted, it only takes a small 
extension of the same logic to embark on 
an arbitrary exercise of collecting extra- 
quranic facts and discoveries, and mining 
the Qur’an for statements that seem to cor- 
respond to them. That these new scientific 
discoveries have nothing to do with the 
Quran never hinders some modern com- 
mentators who proudly present these theo- 
ries as evidence of the qur’anic miracle. 
The qur’anic text is read with these so- 
called scientific facts in mind without any 
recognition that this reading is itself an 
interpretation of the text which is con- 
ditioned by the assumptions of the inter- 
preters and by the restricted focus of their 
textual examination. In extreme cases, this 
approach borders on the cultic, as in the 
widely circulated genre known as the 79az 
ragami or ‘adadi (numerical 17az) of the 
Quran. This form of numerology (q.v.) 
assigns an order to the occurrence of cer- 
tain terms in the Quran, which is seen as 
yet another numerical miracle. Thus, for 
example, one author maintains that the 
term “sea” is mentioned thirty-two times in 
the Qur’an, and the term “land” thirteen 
times; the ratio thirteen to thirty-two, the 
author asserts, is equal to the actual ratio 
of land to water on the surface of the earth 
(Suwaydan, [jaz al-Qur’an, passim; and 
Abii al-Su'td, [9azat haditha, passim). ‘This 
is by no means an isolated view, as is re- 
flected in the scores of books published on 
this subject, as well as the hundreds of 
electronic postings on the web. Another 
extreme to which this argument is carried, 


again not without wide popularity, is to 
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present the Qur'an as a source of knowl- 
edge, a book of science of sorts and in 
some cases even as the comprehensive 
source of all forms of knowledge, includ- 
ing science. 

The verses most frequently cited as in- 
stances of the qur’anic anticipation of 
modern science include references in the 
Quran to mountains as stabilizers for the 
earth which hold its outer surface firmly to 
prevent it from shaking (e.g. Q 21:31). This 
“scientific fact” of the Qur’an, according 
to the current head of the Committee on 
the Scientific Miracles of the Qur'an and 
Sunna, and author of a whole book on this 
subject, was only discovered in the middle 
of the nineteenth century and was not fully 
understood until the second half of the 
twentieth (Naggar, Sources, passim). The 
qur’anic references to the stages of devel- 
opment of the fetus are often quoted as 
another example in which the Qur’an is 
said to have miraculously predicted the 
discoveries of the modern science of em- 
bryology (see BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION 
AND STAGES OF LIFE). In 1983, Keith 
Moore, the author of a textbook on em- 
bryology, published a third edition of his 
book under the auspices of the Committee 
on the Scientific Miracles of the Qur'an 
and Sunna, with “Islamic additions” by 
Abdul Majeed Azzindani, the first head of 
that Committee. The title of this new edi- 
tion reads: The developing human: Clinically 
oriented embryology. With Islamic additions: 
Correlation studies with Qur'an and Hadith, by 
Abdul Majeed Azzindan. More recently, the 
most ambitious of all claims of scientific 
miracles is that the references in the 
Quran to the heavens and the earth being 
originally an integrated mass before God 
split them (e.g. Q 21:30), are nothing short 
of a condensed version of the big bang 
theory (for example, Sa‘di, Athay, 41; also 
Nawfal, Qur’an wa-l-%m, 24). 

The origins of the school of scientific 
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interpretation of the Qur'an can be traced 
back to the nineteenth century. After the 
sweeping European takeover of most 
Muslim lands, Muslim intellectuals often 
attributed European superiority to scien- 
tific advancement. Science was, of course, 
also part of the ideology of the conquering 
Europeans, who often portrayed them- 
selves as the superior carriers of the cul- 
ture of reason and science. Faced with the 
post-Enlightenment ideology of science as 
well as the effects of European military 
technologies, Muslim intellectuals gener- 
ated an apologetic discourse which either 
internalized European claims about sci- 
ence or simply claimed that the European 
values of science were not foreign to 
Muslims. The famous response of the 
nineteenth century Muslim scholar and 
activist Jamal al-Din al-Afghant (d. 1897) 
to the French Orientalist Ernest Renan 

(d. 1892) addresses the very question of 
the compatibility of science and Islam 
(Keddie, Lslamic response, 130-87). Other 
Muslims focused on the promotion of an 
understanding of Islam which is in con- 
formity with science. The notable example 
of this trend is Sayyid Ahmad Khan 

(d. 1898), who juxtaposed the Quran, the 
word of God (q.v.), and nature, the work of 
God, as two manifestations of the same 
reality that cannot be in conflict. With his 
positivistic understanding of science, how- 
ever, Khan maintained that in cases of 
apparent contradiction between the word 
and the work [of God], the latter takes 
precedence while the former should be 
interpreted metaphorically (Khan, Ta/siz, 
passim; see METAPHOR). 

In addition to Afghani and Khan, both of 
whose assertions of harmony between the 
Qur'an and science served very different 
political agendas, most discussions by 
Muslims on this subject were for the pur- 
pose of establishing the adequacy of their 


religion in the age of science and reason 
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and to encourage Muslims to pursue the 
sciences. Many of the leading Muslim in- 
tellectuals of this period wrote on this or 
related themes, including Muhammad 
Iqbal (d. 1938) of India and Muhammad 
‘Abduh (d. 1905) of Egypt. The writings of 
these intellectuals did not, however, elabo- 
rate on the details of the relationship be- 
tween the Qur'an and science and were 
largely restricted to the realm of generali- 
ties. Iqbal, for example, passionately 
argued that the rise of Islam marked the 
birth of inductive reasoning and experi- 
mental methods, but he did not present the 
Quran as a repository of scientific knowl- 
edge nor did he suggest that one can arrive 
at scientific facts through the Quran (cf. 
Iqbal, Reconstruction, 114-31). Still, a more 
elaborate discourse on this subject was pro- 
duced as early as the late nineteenth cen- 
tury by Muslims who wanted to claim a 
role for their scripture and belief system 

in the making of the modern culture of 
science. One major proponent of this 
approach was Said Nursi (1877-1960), 
whose interpretations were rather simplis- 
tic but had the notable effect of influencing 
a large group of Turkish students and fol- 
lowers. Nursi’s scientific interpretations 
included the assertion that the qur’anic 
story of the prophet Solomon (q.v.; 
Sulayman; 1.e. Q 34:12) predicts the inven- 
tion of aviation (see FLYING), and that the 
light (q.v.) verse (Q 24:35) is an allusion to 
the future invention of electricity (Kalin, 
Three views, 52-5; also Nursi, Sdzler, pas- 
sim). Unlike earlier apologetics, Nursi’s 
efforts had the added objective of estab- 
lishing the truthfulness of the Qur’an on 
the basis of the findings of modern sci- 
ence. Another work that marks a turning 
point in the same direction is ‘Tantawi 
Jawhart’s twenty-six volume /a/sir entitled 
al-Jawahir fi tafsir al-Qur’an al-karim. Jawhart 
made a point which is frequently repeated 
in the contemporary discourse on the 
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Quran and science, namely that the 
Qur'an contains 750 verses pertaining 
directly and clearly to the physical uni- 
verse, while it has no more than 150 verses 
on legal matters (see LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN). Jawhari thus called on Muslims to 
reverse the order of interest and to give 
priority to the scientific verses, especially 
since they were now living in the age of 
science (Jawhart, Tafsir, ti, 483-4). 

The early attempts to interpret the 
Qur'an and verify it in light of the discov- 
eries of modern science received added 
impetus in the last decades of the twen- 
tieth century, when efforts were made to 
articulate the theoretical foundations of a 
new mode of ¢afstr which aims not just at 
providing a scientific interpretation of the 
Qur'an but also at illustrating its scientific 
miracles. ‘The main proponent of this the- 
orizing effort is Abdul Majeed Azzindani, 
the first head of the Committee on the 
Scientific Miracles of the Qur'an and 
Sunna, as noted above. While many writ- 
ers wrote on specific correspondences be- 
tween the Qur'an and aspects of modern 
science, Azzindani wrote a separate work, 
al-Mu‘iza al-‘ilmiyya ft - Quran wa-l-sunna, n 
which he identities the rules of the new 
science of the Qur'an, the science of 79az 
al-Qur’an. This new science, Azzindani 
maintains, is the fruit of the “kind of ¢afsir 
which is known to Muslim scholars who 
are cognizant of the secrets of creation” 
and is different from the scientific inter- 
pretation of the Qur'an (Azzindani, 
Mujiza, 23). The latter occurs when a com- 
mentator makes use of the latest develop- 
ments in “cosmic knowledge” (al-haqiqa 
al-kawntyya) in order to interpret a verse of 
the Quran. Scientific 79a@z, however, 1s the 
“very cosmic truth to which the meaning 
of the verse points.” At the time when the 
manifestation of the truth of the verse is 
witnessed in the universe, the interpreta- 
tion of the verse settles at that truth. 
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Additional aspects of the universe may 
become known with time, leading in turn 
to further confirmation of the “depth and 
comprehensiveness of the scientific 794@z” 
just as the cosmic order (al-sunna al-kaw- 
niyya) itself becomes clearer (Azzindani, 
Muiza, 23-4). Therefore, there are several 
steps in the unfolding of this process of 
ijaz. First, a universal cosmic truth, al- 
ready expressed in the Qur’an, though not 
necessarily understood, is suddenly re- 
vealed by means of the experimental sci- 
ences. After much waiting, Azzindani 
asserts, humanity has now been able to 
develop the technical skills that would 
finally “reveal the secrets of the universe, 
only to realize that what researchers are 
discovering, after much research and study 
using the most complex modern instru- 
ments, has been established in a verse or a 
hadith fourteen centuries ago” (ibid., 27; 
also see Sa‘di, Athay, 11). This discovery or 
revelation then puts an end to the mul- 
tiplicity of interpretations when the mean- 
ing of the verse finally reaches its resting 
place (mustaqarr); more discoveries in the 
future can only corroborate this fixed in- 
terpretation and thus deepen the sense of 
jaz (Azzindani, Mujiza, 24-5). Azzindani 
also maintains that, if there is a contradic- 
tion between the certain, unequivocal im- 
plication of a qur’anic text (dalala gat tya 
lul-nass) and a scientific theory, then this 
theory should be rejected; whereas if there 
is conformity between the two, then the 
text serves as proof of this theory. If, on 
the other hand, the text is ambiguous (q.v.), 
and the scientific theory is certain, then the 
text should be interpreted in accordance 
with the theory (ibid., 26). Azzindani says 
nothing about the case when both text and 
theory are certain and unequivocal. What 
is clear, however, is that the text serves as 
the final authority in science and not just in 
religion, ethics or metaphysics (see ETHICS 
AND THE QURAN). It is important to note 
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here a distinction between two levels of 
authority that are attributed to the qur’anic 
text: according to Azzindani, the text at- 
tests not just to the validity of a scientific 
discovery but also to its invalidity. The for- 
mer function is limited and serves to high- 
light the miraculous nature of the Qur'an 
without positing it as a source of scientific 
knowledge, while in the latter case the 
Qur'an stands above science in its own 
realm. In fact, Azzindani adds, Muslim 
scientists can find leads in the Qur’an that 
would facilitate their future scientific re- 
search (ibid., 35), presumably by identify- 
ing research projects or finding answers to 
pending scientific questions. 

The way Azzindani deals with instances 
of conflict between qur’anic statements 
and scientific theories marks the main dif- 
ference between his modern school of 
interpretation and the classical ones. In 
such cases of conflict, Azzindani insists on 
the ultimate authority of the Qur'an in 
determining the validity or invalidity of 
scientific theories. In contrast, classical 
commentators would typically note the 
possibility of multiple scientific explana- 
tions and theories without deploying the 
quranic authority in favor of any of these 
theories, as was noted above. The effect of 
this recurrent strategy is to guard the 
autonomy of qur’anic authority in the 
realm of religious doctrine without infring- 
ing on the autonomy of science in its own 
realm. In classical commentaries, the 
Qur'an and science were separate. 

Modern discourse on Islam and science 
is not restricted to the above attempt to 
establish instances of scientific miracles in 
the Quran. Two additional approaches 
have been influential recently in academic 
circles. ‘The first focuses on the epistemo- 
logical critique of modern science and sit- 
uates scientific knowledge in its historical 
and cultural contexts (Sardar, Explorations; 
id., [slamic futures). In opposition to the 
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claims of universal truth by modern sci- 
ence, this approach underscores the cul- 
tural specificity of all forms of knowledge. 
This critique of science, in its manifold 
expressions, has been very influential 
among philosophers of science and, the 
desire to propose an Islamic epistemology 
notwithstanding, there is nothing specifi- 
cally Islamic about it. Moreover, the con- 
tent of this proposed Islamic epistemology 
remains undefined (Kalin, ‘Three views, 
57-62). The second approach questions 

the fundamentals of the metaphysical 
framework within which modern science 
operates and attempts to articulate an 
alternative Islamic framework. ‘This ap- 
proach, best represented by the writings of 
S.H. Nasr, posits a dichotomy between 
ancient and modern sciences and contends 
that the ancient sciences shared concep- 
tions of the sacredness and unity of knowl- 
edge (Kalin, Three views, 63 f; see 
PROFANE AND SACRED). Yet if the distinc- 
tive mark of this ancient metaphysical 
framework is in the sacredness and unity 
of knowledge, then it is not clear how 
Islamic science would be different from, 
for example, pagan Hellenistic science. 
Furthermore, as in the epistemological 
approach, the content of the Islamic meta- 
physical framework remains unclear. To be 
sure, both approaches are serious intel- 
lectual exercises: Even when they strive to 
cite verses of the Qur’an, however, they 
remain largely extra-qur’anic. Neither one 
of these approaches systematically engages 
the qur’anic text as a whole or the cultural 
legacy which endowed the text with its 
specific historical meanings. 

In all its varieties, the newly constructed 
Islamic discourse on science is not rooted 
in a historical understanding of the 
relationship between the Qur'an and sci- 
ence. On one level, this is understandable. 
However defined, modern science has and 


continues to engender multiple and intense 
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responses among Muslims and non- 
Muslims alike. The challenges posed by 
the modern culture of science had no par- 
allel in pre-modern societies. It is thus 
understandable that Islamic attitudes to- 
wards modern science would have to con- 
front challenges that were not addressed in 
the classical period of Islam. But the desire 
to articulate contemporary critical con- 
cerns about science in Islamic language 
cannot conceal the radical departure of 
these modern articulations from the clas- 
sical ones. In contrast to the contemporary 
readiness to strain and twist and, in effect, 
manipulate, the qur’anic verses to endow 
them with a scientific meaning, classical 
commentators refused to subordinate the 
Qur'an to an ever-changing science. In 
insisting on the possibility of multiple sci- 
entific explanations of the natural phe- 
nomena, classical Quran commentators 
were able to guard the autonomy of 

qur anic, religious knowledge not through 
the co-option of science but by assigning 
it to a separate and autonomous realm of 


its own. 


Ahmad Dallal 
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MEDIEVAL 


Scourge see FLOGGING 


Scribe(s) see ORALITY AND WRITING IN 


ARABIA 


Scripture and the Qur'an 


Addressing the issue of “scripture” in rela- 


tion to the Quran is at once a straight- 
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forward and a complicated venture. It is 
straightforward because in many respects 
the Quran itself puts forward a generic 
concept of scripture that is consistent with 
that widely used today in the general study 
of religion. It is complicated because it 
raises numerous questions of historical, 
sociological and theological import for any 
understanding of either Islamic scriptural- 
ism or the relation of Islamic scripturalism 
to that of other religious traditions (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QURAN). In short, the 
meaning of “scripture” generally and its 
use specifically in the Islamic context are 
important but not as straightforward as 
might be assumed. 


The generic concept of scripture 
First, the history and phenomenology of 
scripture as both a generic concept and a 
global reality has only begun to be written 
and only in recent decades has it become 
the object of serious scholarly investigation 
and reflection (Cf. Smith, What ts scripture; 
Graham, Scripture; id., Beyond; Levering, 
Rethinking scripture; Letpoldt and Morenz, 
Hleilige Schriften). In particular, we are still in 
the process of understanding how “scrip- 
ture” as a conceptual category has devel- 
oped and expanded in the past few 
centuries from its specific (Christian or 
Jewish) sense, referring to one’s own most 
sacred and authoritative text(s), to a more 
generic sense, referring to any text(s) most 
sacred to, and authoritative for, a given 
religious community. 

Second, “scripture” as a particularistic 
concept seems to have first developed most 
fully in Jewish and Christian contexts and 
it was in later phases of these and, most 
recently, in secular contexts primarily 
within the Western world (especially those 
of the modern academy) that generic use 
of the term was subsequently developed to 
refer commonly not only to particular 


Jewish or Christian biblical texts but also to 
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the sacred texts of other religious com- 
munities. (For a discussion of the historical 
emergence of scripture as an important 
element in religious life, see Smith, 
Scripture as form.) The earliest such docu- 
mented usage found by the present author 
is that of Peter the Venerable (d. 1156 c.£.) 
in his Swmma totius haeresis saracenorum (cited 
in Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable, 206), where 
the nefaria scriptura of the Quran is con- 
trasted to the sacra scriptura of the Bible. 
This is not to say that in other religious 
traditions there are no analogous concepts 
that might be adduced (most obviously that 
of Kitab in the Islamic case; see below); 
rather it is to note that the inclusion of the 
Quran (or Veda or Lotus Sutra) under the 
rubric of the Latinate word “scripture” is 
not terribly old historically and was rela- 
tively infrequent until the past century or 
so (at least since the 1879-1894 publication 
of Max Miiller’s edited series, Sacred books 
of the east). Such generic usage is now much 
more common but scripture as a phenom- 
enon occurring in diverse religious con- 
texts and traditions is still something that 
has only begun to be studied comparatively 
and globally in any adequate way. 

Third, “scripture” as a concept must be 
understood to be relational, not absolute, 
in nature. It needs still to be freed to a 
greater degree from its etymological back- 
ground and not taken to refer simply to 
documentary texts or “books” (see 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA). What 
we mean by “scripture” in the present dis- 
cussion is very different from and very 
much more than what we mean by “text.” 
“Scripture” is not a literary genre but a 
religio-historical one. No text is authorita- 
tive or sacred apart from its functional role 
in a religious community and that com- 
munity’s historical tradition of faith. The 
sacred character of a book is not an a priori 
attribute but one that develops and 
achieves widespread recognition in the 
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lives of faithful persons who perceive and 
treat the text as holy or sacred (see e.g. 
RITUAL AND THE QUR’AN). A text only be- 
comes “scripture” when a group of per- 
sons value it as sacred, powerful and 
meaningful, possessed of an exalted au- 
thority, and in some fashion transcendent 
of, and hence distinct from, other speech 
and writing. In other words, the “scrip- 
tural” characteristics of a text belong not 
to the text itself but to its role and standing 
in a religious community. A given text may 
be “scripture” for one person or group and 
merely another “book” or ordinary “text” 
for others. It is possible to study the Quran 
either as text or as scripture but to study 
the Qur'an as text is generally very dif- 
ferent from studying it as “scripture,” just 
as to read and respond to it only as another 
book is very different from reading and 
responding to it as the verbatim word of 
God (q.v.). 


The qur’anic concept of scripture 
Such a generic and relational understand- 
ing of “scripture” as that now common in 
the study of religion is largely compatible 
with the Qur’an’s own frequent use of Kitab, 
“writing, book, what is laid down or or- 
dained” (see BooK) and its plural, kutub, to 
refer to scriptural revelation(s) given by 
God to previous prophets or messengers 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; 
MESSENGER), especially Noah (q.v.), 
Abraham (q.v.), and their descendants (see 
CHILDREN OF ISRAEL), before the bestow- 
ing of the Qur'an upon Muhammad as his 
Kitab (on kitab/kutub generally, see Madigan, 
Qur’an’s self-image, passim). In the Qur’an, 
these earlier revelations are clearly con- 
sidered to belong to the same general 
religio-historical category (“scripture”) as 
the definitive revelations to Muhammad 
(see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). Jews 
(see JEWS AND JUDAISM) and Christians (see 


CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; anda 
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group identified as the sabi iin; see SABIANS) 
in particular are referred to as ahl al-kitab, 
“people of scripture” (see PEOPLE OF THE 
Book). The Quran conceives of itself as a 
revelation intended to confirm the truths 
and set right the distortions in the earlier 
scriptures. Here we have already in the 
seventh century c.£. the use of a generic 
concept of scripture that is arguably 
unique among major scriptures of the 
world in its explicit recognition of the 
sacred texts of other communities as 
belonging to the same category as the 
quranic revelations themselves — the cat- 
egory of kitab/kutub (see RELIGIOUS 
PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN; although 
early Christian Arabic texts name the 
Quran and Bible as “books of God,” kutub 
Allah, the exact signification of such ter- 
minology has yet to be determined; cf. e.g. 
Sinai Arabic MS 434, f. 181 v., where, in 
the conclusion to his responses to a Mus- 
lim interlocutor that are replete with 
biblical and qur’anic allusions, a Melkite 
[monk?] states: “The answers are 

finished — abbreviated — since the tes- 
timonies of the books of God are abun- 
dant”; see similar allusion to the “books of 
God” in Theodore Abii Qurra’s Debate with 
Muslim theologians in the majlis of the caliph 
al-Ma'min, esp. pp. 95, 98, 107-8, 110-1). 

It is, however, important to note that kztab 
can have other senses in qur’anic usage, 
notably that of a personal book of destiny 
in which each person’s deeds, good and 
evil (see GOOD DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS), are 
written down and will be brought as tes- 
timony on the day of judgment (e.g. 

Q 17:71; 39:69; see LAST JUDGMENT) or that 
of a heavenly book (q.v.) with God in 
which everything in the world is written 
before time (e.g. Q 6:59; 11:6; 35:11). The 
qur anic concept of scripture as a general 
phenomenon appears to be based on the 
latter meaning of kitab — especially when 
it is used to refer to an original, heavenly 
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scripture with God from which all of the 
earthly scriptures, or kutub, have been 
drawn (see PRESERVED TABLET). One 
example of this sense is found in Q 10:37: 
“This recitation (quran) is not such as 
could be invented save by God. Rather it is 
a confirmation of what came before it and 
an exposition of the scripture (al-kitab) 
about which there is no doubt, from the 
lord of all beings.” Sometimes the term 
umm al-kitab, literally “the mother of scrip- 
ture” in the sense of the essence, source, or 
prototype of scripture, “the original scrip- 
ture,” also occurs (Q 13:39; 43:43 see NAMES 
OF THE QuR AN). This further reinforces 
the notion of a divine fitab that resides 
with God. 

It is, however, the generic use of kitab/ 
kutub to refer to earlier scriptures and to 
the Qur’4n itself that is special, or even 
unique, about the qur’anic notion of scrip- 
ture. Typically, the other sacred texts of the 
world’s religions that we call “scriptures” 
were not written with any similar con- 
sciousness of belonging themselves to a 
category of texts called “scripture.” Most 
if not all great scriptural texts other than 
the Qur’4n are unconscious of being even 
potentially “scripture,” for “scripture” or 
any analogous concept is usually a cat- 
egory developed ex post facto and then 
applied to a text or texts that a community 
has experienced as sacred, and conse- 
quently given special treatment. ‘Thus the 
Vedic texts of India do not speak about 
themselves as srudi, nor the Jewish or 
Christian Bible about itself as “scripture” 
(although the Christian New Testament 
does treat the earlier Hebrew scriptures as 
scripturally authoritative); it is rather later 
generations and their texts that recognize 
them as “scripture.” The texts of the re- 
ligious prophet Mani are possibly one pre- 
qur’anic exception to this (Smith, Scripture 
as form, 35-6) and of course some later 
Buddhist sutras such as the Lotus Sutra 
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present themselves as the word of the 
Buddha (buddhavacana); but there seems to 
be no major scriptural text before the 
Quran that uses a generic concept of 
“scripture” as a category to which it also 
claims to belong. 

The Qur'an, for its part, is self-con- 
sciously explicit about its own function as 
scripture, kifab, and about being the latest, 
culminating revelation in a long line of 
scriptural revelations from the lord of all 
beings to previous prophets and their 
peoples. This notion of a succession of 
prophets (anbiya@)) or messengers (rusul) to 
each of whom God gave revelations is 
gradually fleshed out in the sequence of 
quranic revelations and is the leitmotiv of 
the qur’anic Heilsgeschichte. In qur’anic 
perspective, the fundamental pattern of 
history is God’s sending a messenger or 
prophet with revelatory guidance (see 
ASTRAY; ERROR) to nation after nation. 
The revealed scriptures that embody this 
guidance include the “pages” revealed to 
Abraham (see scROLLS), the Psalms (q.v.) 
given to David (q.v.), the Torah (q.v.) 
vouchsafed Moses (q.v.), and the Gospel 
(q.v.) sent to Jesus (q.v.), as well as the 
Quran revealed to Muhammad. What 
followed each of these prophetic or 
apostolic missions was the creation of a 
new community of those who heard and 
responded in obedience (q.v.) to God’s 
message (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QUR'AN). The Quran, however, seems 
to hold that while the earlier, successively 
revealed kutub represent scriptures derived 
from these earlier divine revelations, the 
communities who preserved them did not 
succeed in doing so scrupulously enough. 
Each community that had received revela- 
tion previously let its scriptural text be par- 
tially lost or changed and thus debased 
over time (see CORRUPTION; FORGERY; 
REVISION AND ALTERATION; POLEMIC AND 
POLEMICAL LANGUAGE) — hence the need 
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for the qur’anic revelations in “clear 
Arabic” to rectify such lapses (see ARABIC 
LANGUAGE; LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QuUR’AN). The Qur'an portrays itself as a 
renewed and presumably final revelation of 
God’s word in the scriptural series. It was 
revealed through the “seal of the proph- 
ets,” Muhammad (see NAMES OF THE 
PROPHET), and is intended to reiterate what 
has been lost or corrupted in the previous 
revelations to other prophets or messen- 
gers: “This is a blessed scripture (Avtab) that 
we sent down to you, confirming that 
which came before it...” (Q 6:92). 

Thus it is arguable that the Qur’an is the 
first sacred text of a major religious tradi- 
tion to offer a developed understanding of 
itself as part of a larger scriptural history. 
With the Qur'an, scripture as a category 
provides a clear context in which the 
Muslim scripture could be revered as the 
final revelation but also understood to be 
the recapitulation of all previous revela- 
tions from God (and presumably from his 


heavenly kita). 


The Qur'an as a discourse of signs 


The Quran’s own presentation of itself is 
foundational in preparing the way for its 
role as “the scripture” (al-kitab) for 
Muslims ever afterward. It presents itself, 
and by extension all earlier divine revela- 
tions, as, first, a reminder of the manifold 
signs (q.v.) of God in nature and in history 
and, second, a compilation of divine words 
that are themselves signs of God given by 
him in his revelations. The key word for 
“sien” here is aya (pl. ayat), which in the 
quranic text can mean (as in the first case 
above) simply a “sign,” or, as in the second, 
a qur’anic pericope or “verse” itself (see 
VERSES). 

Both senses of the word are never far 
away when @ya or @at occurs in the 
Quran, especially in the later revelations 


when its manifold connotations have been 
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fully developed (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). We need only consider a qur’anic 
aya such as Q 38:29, which, addressing 
Muhammad, speaks of the Qur'an as “a 
scripture (Aitab) that we sent down to you, 
a blessed one, in order that they might 
ponder its dat and in order that those of 
intelligence might be reminded” (see 
INTELLECT; KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; 
REFLECTION AND DELIBERATION). Here 
one sees that the ambiguities of the word 
ayat allow for reading it as the signs of God 
in nature and history or as the signs of 
God as the verses of scripture. In general, 
the qur’anic discourse is one in which 
scriptural words and divine signs in cre- 
ation can be referred to with the same 
term since both are ultimately the clearest 
“signs” of the one God in mundane reality 
(see NATURE AS SIGNS; HISTORY AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

The Quran conceives itself (and, by 
extension, every previous scripture) as first 
and foremost a vehicle for reminding 
human beings of God’s miraculous works 
in nature and history (see MIRACLES; 
MARVELS), both of which contain the phys- 
ical and temporal dyat that alone should 
convince anyone of good sense that there 
is one God alone who is worthy of worship 
(q.v.) and obedience. Second, it views itself 
as a full-blown verbal miracle of God’s 
direct revelation, his “signs” or ayat as 
words of revealed wisdom (q.v.) and guid- 
ance: “A revelation from the all-merciful 
compassionate [one], a scripture the a@yat 
of which have been made distinct as an 
Arabic recitation (qur’anan ‘arabiyyan) for a 
people of knowledge” (Q 41:2-3). Here we 
see the purpose of the constant qur’anic 
emphasis upon the clarity, explanatory 
power and unambiguous force of its mes- 
sage: namely, to stress that even after pro- 
viding such clear signs in his handiwork 


and activity in the world, God has also 
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spoken his message in clear human lan- 
guage, so that no doubt can linger. Thus 
the pointed question in Q 3:101: “How 
can you reject [faith] when God’s @yat are 
recited to you, and his messenger is 
among you?” (see FAITH; GRATITUDE 
AND INGRATITUDE). 

What the “sign” language of the Qur’an 
offers is the unfolding of a sophisticated 
and consistent understanding of God’s 
revelatory activity in the created world. 
This is an understanding that dovetails 
logically and functionally with the piece- 
meal nature of the Qur’an’s own revela- 
tions, its episodic and referential style, its 
didacticism (see RHETORIG AND THE 
QUR’AN; FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QuR’AN), and its fundamentally oral char- 
acter (see ORALITY) as a “reciting” of dat. 
It is based upon the Qur’an’s generic 
understanding of divine revelation and 
scripture as key elements of a Hetlsgeschichte 
that culminates in Muhammad’s prophetic 
mission and the qur’anic revelations of 
that mission themselves. When Q 6:109 
commands Muhammad, “Say, a@yat belong 
to God” (innama |-ayatu “nda Wahi), the im- 
plication is that all the miraculous signs in 
nature and history and all the miraculous 
signs of revelation could come solely from 
one omnipotent lord (q.v.), the creator and 
sustainer of the universe (see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE; CREATION; SUSTENANCE). The 
God who speaks in the Qur’an (see 
SPEECH) is the one who throughout history 
has never left his human creatures without 
clear signs and tokens, whether in the 
natural world, in human affairs, or, most 
explicitly, in his revealed word. Scripture is 
a discourse of God’s signs, the set of divine 
ayat that recount and call attention to 
God’s other miraculous works; it is the 
verbal recital of his signs, tokens, or mir- 
acles in the created world and its history, 

a recital that is itself a kind of miracle. 
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The Quran as scripture 
The Quran has functioned as scripture for 
Muslims from the inception of Islam as a 
communal reality. If we take the tradi- 
tional Muslim reports of Islamic origins 
and the codification of the qur’anic text as 
a written codex at anything like face value, 
the successive revelations to Muhammad 
were apparently promulgated and accepted 
as divinely revealed words from the early 
days of his prophetic mission, probably 
well before the time they were codified as a 
composite text of the many individual rev- 
elations (see COLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN; 
CODICES OF THE QUR'AN). Even from a 
more skeptical viewpoint regarding the 
traditional accounts of the lifetime of 
Muhammad (see sIRA AND THE QUR’AN; 
HADITH AND THE QURAN), the origin of the 
Qur’an, and the development of the early 
Muslim umma, the Qur’an must have func- 
tioned as scripture from almost the same 
time that the Muslim community achieved 
some kind of distinct identity over against 
Jewish, Christian and other religious 
groups (see POST-ENLIGHTENMENT 
ACADEMIC STUDY OF THE QUR'AN). What 
we understand under the rubric of 
“Quran as scripture” are its multifarious 
roles in Muslim life across the centuries 
and around the world, from the earliest 
days of Islam down to the present mo- 
ment. It is the cumulative history of these 
manifold roles of the Quran in Muslim 
communities and individual Muslim lives, 
not the history of the text, its genesis, or its 
codification, that we study when we con- 
sider the Qur’an as scripture. 

These multiple roles of the qur’anic 
scripture involve perduring notions among 
Muslims about (1) the status of the Qur'an 
as the word of God, (2) the concomitant 
question of whether the Quran is created 
or uncreated (see CREATEDNESS OF THE 
QUR'AN), (3) the felt necessity that the 
Quran be perfect and free from all pos- 
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sibility of human corruption or tampering 
(see INIMITABILITY), (4) the crucial char- 
acter of the Qur'an as a word revealed in 
Arabic rather than other languages (see 
FOREIGN VOCABULARY), (5) the exaltation 
of the word of God by elaborately artistic 
calligraphic and oral recitative embellish- 
ment (see CALLIGRAPHY; ORNAMENTATION 
AND ILLUMINATION; MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
QUR’AN; ARABIC SGRIPT; RECITATION OF 
THE QURAN), and, finally, (6) the possibili- 
ties for Muslims’ employment of the au- 
thority of their scripture for both good and 
evil purposes. These six issues demand in- 
dividual consideration in what follows, and 
the central and pervasive presence of the 
Quran in Islam to which they testify de- 
mands that we conclude by reemphasizing 
(7) the permeating force of the Qur’an as 
scripture in the lives of Muslims across 
the centuries and around the world (see 


EVERYDAY LIFE, THE QUR’AN IN). 


The Qur'an as the word of God 
The theological centrality of the Qur'an as 
Muslim scripture is hard to exaggerate. 
While the Torah’s massive importance in 
Jewish life comes closest to this kind of 
overwhelming centrality, the eventual 
Muslim emphasis upon the Qur’an as 
God’s speech ¢psissima vox — perfect and 
complete — is unique. For Muslims, God’s 
speech is found verbatim in the Qur'an 
and the concomitant of this is the over- 
whelming emphasis over the centuries 
since Muhammad on the perfection of 
the qur’anic text, the inerrancy of its trans- 
mission, and the direct experience of the 
divine through the recitation, memoriza- 
tion and reverent study of its text (see 
TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG 
stupy). The records of the words and 
actions of the Prophet and his Compa- 
nions (see COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET), 
known individually and collectively as the 
hadith, are also often accorded the status 
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of sacred texts in Islam but always as a 
secondary order of divinely-inspired text 
and always under the rubric of texts to 
be transmitted “according to the sense” 
(bi-l-ma‘na), not “verbatim” (b2-l-lafz) like 
the Qur'an. 

The issue of scriptural authority was 
already being debated in the first few 
Islamic centuries in the question of the 
status of the hadith as a source of divinely 
sanctioned authority alongside the Qur'an. 
A recent study of this issue shows that, for 
example, in works ranging from the 
second/eighth to the fifth/eleventh cen- 
tury, by al-Shafit (d. 204/820), Ibn 
Qutayba (d. 276/890) and al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi (d. 463/1071), we find evidence 
of ongoing Sunni debate as to whether or 
not the Qur’an alone or the Qur'an sup- 
plemented by the prophetic hadith should 
be considered the final authority/ies for 
Muslim life (see AUTHORITY; LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN). While the latter point of view 
won out, this debate has never completely 
died and is experiencing a new life today, 
not least on the internet (Musa, Study of 
attitudes; see also COMPUTERS AND THE 
QUR’AN; MEDIA AND THE QUR'AN). Even, 
however, in the prevailing Sunni view that 
the hadith represent a second source of 
revealed guidance for Muslims alongside 
the qur’anic word of God, the preemi- 
nence of the latter has never been seriously 
challenged. In Muslim view, the Quran 
stands alone in its perfection and precision 
of expression as the literal word of God 
directly revealed in recitative units during 
his messenger’s lifetime (see OCCASIONS OF 
REVELATION). 

This unique scriptural status of the 
Quran is the expression of the strong 
Muslim consciousness of being in the pres- 
ence of God’s living voice and active, ever- 
present guidance whenever the words of 
“the reciting” are being rehearsed or read 
(see RECITERS OF THE QUR'AN; TEACHING 
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AND PREACHING THE QURAN). In a real 
sense, the primary locus of the divine- 
human encounter in the Muslim view is 
God’s revealed word, the Qur'an. This is 
the reason that numerous modern scholars 
trying to capture the force of this fact have 
suggested that for Muslims the true analog 
of the Christ as the instantiation of the 
“word of God” for Christians is the 
Qur'an; the Bible is not commensurate in 
Christian theological perspective with the 
Qur’an in the Muslim theological universe. 
It is in their scripture that Muslims most 
directly experience God’s presence and 
mercy (q.v.), however much the person and 
life of their prophet Muhammad also testi- 
fies to both. Thus it is arguable that it is 
recitation of God’s word that corresponds 
in Muslim practice to participation in the 
Eucharist in Christian practice (Sdder- 
blom, Finfiihrung, 117; Graham, Beyond, 217 
n. 3; Kermani, Gott, 465 n. 195). C. Geertz 
(Art as a cultural system, 14.90) catches 
something of this in his strong claim that 
in chanting the Qur'an, a Muslim ideally 
“chants not words about God, but of him, 
and indeed as those words are his essence, 


chants God himself.” 


The uncreatedness/eternality of the 


Qur'an 


This kind of ascription of divine ontologi- 
cal status to the qur’anic scripture as God’s 
verbatim speech was from at least the early 
second/eighth century an issue of con- 
siderable moment in Muslim theological 
discussions. ‘Those philosophical theolo- 
gians (mutakallimin) who wanted to safe- 
guard the oneness of God (notably the 
Muttazila) argued that the Qur'an could 
not be uncreated (ghayr makhliq) without 
being a second reality co-eternal with God 
and therefore a dualistic threat to God’s 
oneness (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM), 
omnipotence (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE), 


and unique transcendence as well as an 
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anthropomorphic ascription of the human 
attribute of speaking to God (see ANTHRO- 
POMORPHISM; GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES; 
ETERNITY; MU TAZILIs). Their notion of 
the creation of the Qur'an was, however, 
severely contested by those like Ahmad b. 
Hanbal (fl. third/ninth cent.) and others of 
the hadith specialists, or muhaddithiin, who 
insisted on both the speaking of God as a 
proper eternal attribute of the divine and 
therefore on the uncreatedness of the 
Quran as a safeguard of the eternality of 
God’s speech as a divine attribute. 
Ultimately the traditionalist and ‘Ashari 
insistence on the uncreatedness of the 
Quran won the day among most Muslims, 
thus underscoring the eternality of the 
Quran as God’s word, but the very exist- 
ence of the debate itself gives some indica- 
tion of the importance ascribed to the 

Qur an’s status as God’s word in the con- 
text of Islamic thought — an importance 
not unlike that ascribed to the doctrine of 
the virgin birth or the trinity (q.v.) in 
Christianity (and productive of similarly 


bitter controversy). 


The perfection of the Qur'an 
The axiomatic nature of the Qur’an’s sub- 
limity as the very speech of God is perhaps 
most vividly seen in the post-qur’anic, 
apparently third/ninth-century, develop- 
ment of the notion of the 7jaz, “(miracu- 
lous) inimitability” of the Qur'an. This was 
evidently an expression of the felt need to 
substantiate the divine origin and perfec- 
tion of the Qur'an in its uniquely powerful 
style and content by asserting that no 
mere human author could write anything 
remotely as sublime as the miraculous 
qur’anic word of God. This concept led to 
the designation of the Qur'an by the 
mutakallmun, among others, as a divine 
mujiza, or “miracle,” a divinely given won- 
der, the like of which could not be repro- 
duced by human effort (see PROVOCATION; 
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PARODY OF THE QUR'AN). The Qur'an has 
also been treated in the literature on 
Muhammad and the prophets as the spe- 
cial “proof” (huya) for his prophetic 
mission — the particular miracle (one was 
said to be given to every genuine prophet) 
granted him by God as the ultimate guar- 
antee of the truth of his prophethood (see 
PROOF). It can even be argued that the 
chief motivation for the later, classical 
Muslim doctrine of Muhammad’s “protec- 
tion” (Zsma) from sin or major errancy was 
probably ultimately developed to safeguard 
the Qur’an from any impugning of its 79a@z: 
had the messenger not been divinely pre- 
served from at least major sins, how could 
one be certain he did not make errors with 
regard to the reception and transmission of 
God’s sacred word? (Graham, Beyond, 207 
n. 18; see also IMPECCABILITY). 


The Quran as the Arabic scripture 
A corollary of the Qur’an’s miraculous 
perfection is understandably the special 
character of its language. From its early 
days, Islam became not just an Arab faith 
(see ARABS) but ever more an international 
one. Yet even down to the present moment, 
the fact of the Qur’an’s being revealed in 
Arabic has remained a centrally important 
dimension of the text’s function as scrip- 
ture for Muslims of all nations and races 
and language communities. While it can be 
argued legitimately that the faith that 
began with Muhammad and a largely 
Arab community became one ultimately 
made great largely by non-Arabs, the 
Arabic language has remained highly sig- 
nificant to Muslims whether or not they 
speak or read the Arabic language. In a 
practical sense, for Muslims God’s final 
revelation came in the language of the 
Arabs and its very perfection as God’s ver- 
batim word has demanded that Muslims 
protect and venerate its Arabic form. The 
Quran itself speaks of the “clear Arabic 
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tongue” (lisdn ‘arabi mubin, Q 16:103; 26:195) 
in which God speaks in the revelations of 
the Qur'an. One dimension of the history 
of the Quran as scripture has been the 
generally observed axiom (to which the 
Hanafi legal school has been an exception: 
Pearson, Translations, 429) that one cannot 
translate the Qur'an and have it remain 
the Qur’an (see TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
QuR’AN). Interlinear translations and 
glosses have existed in numerous languages 
other than Arabic for hundreds of years 
but even today there is a hesitancy about 
letting translations threaten to take the 
place of the pristine “Arabic reciting” 
(quran ‘arabi, Q 12:2; 20:113, etc.), even as 
more and more translations appear. ‘The 
entitling of the popular Muslim translation 
by M. Pickthall as “The meaning of the glori- 
ous Koran” is a good example of the attempt 
to signal that any translation is an inter- 
pretation, not God’s word itself. 

The most vivid consequence of this em- 
phasis upon the importance of the lan- 
guage of scripture has been the insistence 
in Muslim legal interpretation that a per- 
formance of the daily worship of ritual 
prayer (q.v.; salat) is only ritually valid if 
some portion, however brief, of the Arabic 
Quran is recited at the appropriate points 
in the ritual performance. In particular, the 
memorization and recitation of the Fatiha 
(q.v.), the first stira (q.v.) of the Qur'an, is 
essential to the performance of the sala. 
This is a key legal distinction between 
God’s word and the hadith of the Prophet 
since recitation of the latter (even those 
hadith containing a non-qur anic divine 
word, or hadith qudsi, reported on Muham- 
mad’s authority) would not validate one’s 
salat (Graham, Dwine word, 55-6). A reflex 
of this necessity for the presence of the 
Arabic “reciting” in worship is surely the 
centuries-long insistence of Muslims 
around the world that the adhan, or “call to 
worship,” can only be given in Arabic. The 
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brief attempt of the 1920s in republican 
Turkey to substitute a Turkish call to wor- 
ship ended in failure before this deeply 
ingrained assumption about retaining the 
Arabic language of the call to worship 
God as he would be worshipped. 

The Quran has also served, along with 
pre-Islamic and early Islamic Arabic 
poetry (and to a lesser degree, other early 
Islamic texts; see POETRY AND POETS; 
PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN), but 
more emphatically, as the standard and 
proof-text for classical Arabic literary 
grammar, precisely because it is the divine 
model of linguistic perfection. Even a 
hapax legomenon in the qur’anic text becomes 
a proof of proper grammatical usage be- 
cause it occurs in the speech of God. 
Quranic eloquence set the standards used 
also in Arabic literary criticism. The 7jaz of 
the Quran means that no other Arabic 
composition can attain its eloquence and 
its words and phrases have accordingly 
permeated Arabic writing and speaking 
and remained models of Arabic eloquence 
(see GRAMMAR AND THE QUR’AN} LITERA- 
TURE AND THE QUR'AN). The evidence pro- 
vided, from the earliest centuries of Islam, 
of qur’anic pericopes found in political 
speeches and on state identification docu- 
ments such as coins, papyri or glass 
weights — both within and outside of the 
Arabic speaking Islamic world — attests to 
this elevated status (cf. Dahne, Qur’anic; 
al-Qadi, Impact; see NUMISMATICS; 
SLOGANS FROM THE QUR'AN). 


The visual and oral exaltation of God’s 

word 
An index of the central role of the Qur'an 
as scripture in Muslim life is the lavish 
overt attention devoted to the special forms 
of reverent and creative embellishment 
aimed at exaltation of the scriptural word 
in both its written and oral forms. Like its 
Jewish and Christian cousins, the Islamic 
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tradition has seen the highest development 
of calligraphic art in the preparation of 
magnificently lettered and illuminated cop- 
ies of the qur’anic text. Unlike either 
Judaism or Christianity, however, it has 
also seen the development of an almost 
ubiquitous tradition of stunning monu- 
mental epigraphic inscriptions from the 
Quran on Islamic edifices, religious and 
otherwise (see EPIGRAPHY AND THE 
QURAN; ART AND ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
QUR'AN; ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). 
Muslims have focused — in part because of 
their tendency to iconoclasm (q.v.) — al- 
most exclusively on the calligraphed words 
of the Qur'an themselves and made them 
the major form of visual representation in 
Islam. Furthermore, this has been the case 
not only in specifically religious contexts 
such as those of mosques (see MOSQUE), but 
also as a dominant artistic mode of expres- 
sion throughout the various sectors and 
milieux of Islamic cultures more broadly 
(see also MATERIAL GULTURE AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

At least as spectacular has been the 
immense level of effort directed at the 
embellishment of the qur’anic word in the 
popular practice and professional oral art- 
istry of memorization and recitation. As 
no other of the world’s great scriptures, the 
Muslim scripture has been the object of a 
mnemonic and recitative tradition that has 
saturated and sustained not only Muslims’ 
devotional life and worship, but also the 
quotidian life in Muslim societies large and 
small around the globe with the rich, me- 
lodic, and moving strains of the recitation 
of God’s word. From the very beginning, 
as evidenced in the very name Qur'an, the 
quranic revelations were rehearsed, mem- 
orized and recited, not only as a part of 
the salat and other worship observances, 
but also as the highest form of popular 
entertainment. The recitation of the 
Quran, whether as an almost ubiquitous 
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personal practice, a requisite component of 
the universal performance of salat, or a 
public-performance art across the Muslim 
world, has been a characteristic of Muslim 
societies. The technical discipline of 
Quran recitation has further been one of 
the central disciplines of Muslim scholar- 
ship, and its high level of technical sophis- 
tication and development reflects the 
massive importance placed upon qur’anic 
recitation (tilawa, tawid) in Muslim learn- 
ing as well as everyday life (see Nelson, 
Art). 


Use and misuse of the qur’anic scripture 
Like religion itself, scripture is subject to 
the failings as well as the strengths of the 
human beings involved with it. Thus the 
Quran has been both well used and also 
misused by its adherents. There is a good 
argument to be made for the Qur'an being 
the inspiration for whatever spiritual great- 
ness Muslims have achieved but also for 
some of the saddest excesses of religious 
fanaticism Muslims have suffered (see 
POLITICS AND THE QURAN). The greatest 
Muslim religious minds have used their 
scripture as the touchstone of their faith 
and yet other Muslims have used a narrow 
and selective, sometimes mindlessly literal, 
interpretation of the Quran to justify 
actions and norms that belied and be- 
trayed the sweeping religious vision that 
the Qur’an brought to the period of its 
revelation. In these things, the Muslim 
scripture has been no different than any 
other scripture in any other religious com- 
munity: even if one were to accept that a 
given scripture is divinely inspired, human 
beings can use it to evil or perverted, as 
well as to noble or spiritual, purposes. 
Religious people, Muslims among them, 
have used and do use their scriptures for 
diverse purposes, from bibliomancy, 
talismanic help (see POPULAR AND 
TALISMANIC USES OF THE QUR’AN), and 
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divination (q.v.; see also FORETELLING) to 
legal argumentation, mystical speculation 
(see SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN) and theologi- 
cal reasoning. For this reason, the formal 
and informal interpretation of the Qur'an, 
like that of other scriptures, has been and 
remains a constantly changing and 
dynamic dimension of the Qur’an’s role 

as scripture, both for good and ill (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL; EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: 
EARLY MODERN AND GONTEMPORARY). 
The vast range and extent of interpreta- 
tions accorded individual portions of the 
Quran are indices of its immense influ- 
ence as scripture in Islam: when the 
Qur'an or any other scriptural text 
achieves such massive authoritative and 
sacred status among its adherents, it will be 
appropriated to justify and explain any and 
everything that a person or group may 
want to do, for it will be understood to de- 
liver divine sanction to actions taken to be 
in accord with its message. From the point 
of view of the history of religion, one 
might reasonably argue that the Quran, 
like any of the world’s major scriptures, 
has been much more frequently used to 
good than to evil ends — otherwise, it 
could not long have sustained so great and 
influential a tradition as that 


of Islam. 


The permeating force of scripture in 
Muslim life 

As the foregoing suggests, it is difficult to 
overemphasize the degree to which Islamic 
societies, both those of Muslim-majority 
countries and those of Muslim minorities 
in non-Muslim countries, have been satu- 
rated in most aspects of everyday life with 
the presence of the qur’anic scripture and 
informed in a variety of specialized dis- 
ciplines and fields by focus on the Qur’an 


as scripture. It is the very fact of its being 
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venerated as scripture, looked to for au- 
thoritative guidance as scripture, and re- 
ceived as the direct and powerful presence 
of the divine working in the world through 
scripture that has placed the Qur’an at the 
center of what it is to be Muslim. 

For an adequate understanding of the 
Quran in its function as scripture, one has 
to look to the centuries-long, defining 
impact of this text on Muslims in multiple 
dimensions of their lives. The full extent of 
this impact can only be adumbrated here 
by noting briefly some of the most salient 
instances of qur’anic influence beyond 
those already mentioned above. These 
include the central role of the qur’anic 
scripture as a source for personal and com- 
munal norms, legal justification, and re- 
ligious guidance (see VIRTUES AND VICES, 
COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). They 
include also the Qur’an’s preeminent role 
in personal spirituality and piety (q.v.), in 
popular superstition and bibliolatry, in 
high culture, in education and moral guid- 
ance, in liturgical and ritual use, and in 
inspiration for (as well as justification of) 
religious faith and dogma. These dimen- 
sions of the Qur’an’s roles as scriptural 
authority and source of divine power can- 
not be adequately pursued in the compass 
of the present article; for a fuller sense of 
the extent and depth of the Qur’an’s role 
as scripture, see inter alia MEDICINE AND 
THE QUR’AN; SHI'ISM AND THE QUR’AN; 
AMULETS; GONTEMPORARY GRITICAL 
PRACTICES AND THE QUR'AN; COSMOLOGY; 
GEOGRAPHY; DEBATE AND DISPUTATION; 
LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE QUR'AN; 
MUSHAF; MYSTERIOUS LETTERS; NUMEROL- 
OGY; PERSIAN LITERATURE AND THE 
QUR'AN; AFRICAN LITERATURE; SOUTH 
ASIAN LITERATURE AND THE QUR'AN; 
SOUTHEAST ASIAN LITERATURE AND THE 
QUR'AN; TURKISH LITERATURE AND THE 
QUR’AN; PRINTING OF THE QUR'AN; 
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READINGS OF THE QURAN, in addition 
to the articles already cross-referenced 
above. 


William A. Graham 
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Scrolls 


A roll of paper or parchment for writing a 
document. The Qur’an refers to scrolls 
(suhufand zubur — see also PsALMs; for the 
different terminology for writing as vehicle 
of divine command, see Ghedira, Sahifa, 
and Madigan, Quran’s self-image, 131-2) as 
written documents (and thus conflated to 
kutub, e.g. Q 98:1-2; see BOOK) that contain 
God’s edicts (cf. Schoeler, Writing), espe- 
cially his judgments against former nations 
(see Tabart, Tafsi;, ad Q 20:133; see JUDG- 
MENT; GENERATIONS; HISTORY AND THE 
QuR’AN). The idea of scrolls is thus meant 
to be a clear sign (bayyina) to Muhammad’s 
audience of the consequences they will 
face if they persist in their ingratitude (see 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE) and re- 
sistance to the divine communication (for 
scrolls as a sign of religious authority see 
Madigan, Qur’an’s self-image, 7; see SIGNS; 
AUTHORITY; PROVOCATION; OPPOSITION 
TO MUHAMMAD). The demand for scrolls by 
Muhammad’s audience (Q 74:52; Tabart, 
Tafsty, ad loc. gives the report of Qatada 
and Mujahid that people wanted to know 
who specifically was being addressed by 
God; for demands that Muhammad pro- 
duce a book, see Q 4:153; 6:7; 17:93) is met 
with the claim that there is evidence 
(bayyina) of God’s will in previous scrolls 
(Le. scripture; see SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QuR’AN) given to Adam (i.e. the first scrolls, 
Q 20:133; 26:196; see ADAM AND EVE) and 


to Moses (q.v.) and Abraham (q.v.; 
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Q 53:36-7; 87:16-g; see also PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD; MESSENGER). The conclu- 
sion is drawn that these prophetically con- 
veyed scrolls, having caused division and 
ingratitude among former nations, will also 
be met with disagreement — now as an 
authoritative sign of Muhammad’s mission 
(Q 98:1-4; Tabart, Ta/st, ad Q 98:2 gives the 
report of Mujahid that Muhammad is no 
mere prophet within the Judeo-Christian 
heritage and that he has been given evi- 
dence of divine truth, making disagree- 
ment over it henceforth impossible; see 
TRUTH). The demand for scrolls is thus 
turned into an opportunity to accuse peo- 
ple of disdain for the next world and a 
warning for them to take heed (see 
WARNER; ESCHATOLOGY; REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). Indeed, the Qur’an ex- 
presses surprise that people have not heard 
the news contained in scrolls about the fate 
of former nations (Q 53:36 f.; see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES). 

The point is clear: socio-political prosper- 
ity (see POLITIGS AND THE QUR'AN; COM- 
MUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN), Le. 
avoiding destruction by God, depends on 
obedience (q.v.) to God’s edicts promul- 
gated in scrolls via messengers of God. It is 
thus in an eschatological tone that mention 
is made of the scrolls which will divulge 
human deeds on judgment day (Q 81:10; 
Tabart, Ta/si, ad loc. associates scrolls with 
a record of human deeds to be published 
on judgment day; see LAST JUDGMENT; 
HEAVENLY BOOK) — rhetorical encourage- 
ment for Muhammad’s audience to choose 
the next world over this one by recalling 
the stories contained in the scrolls 
(Q 80:12-7; Tabari, Tafsiz, ad Q 80:13 as- 
sociates them with the “preserved tablet” 
[q.v.], al-lawh al-mahfuz, that the angels 
have periodically recited as scripture to 
various prophets; see ANGEL), i.e. the de- 
struction met by former nations (wmam 


khaliya, not mentioned but clearly assumed, 
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see Tabart, Tafsty, ad Q 20:133) for refusing 
to accept God’s judgment (cf. Q 87:16-9). 
Those who accuse Muhammad of lying 
about the source of his message should 
recall that the same accusation was faced 
by previous messengers of God who came 
with evidence, scrolls and the illuminating 
book (Q 3:184; 35:25), in which it is re- 
corded that God caused the earth to swal- 
low up people who did not give heed to 
former prophets (Q 16:43-5). In short, the 
idea of scrolls is a rhetorical tool used by 
the Quran to signify that the record of 
human deeds has been well documented 
and should be taken as a warning to those 
who do not give heed to the divine re- 
minder (Q 54:51-3; see INSOLENCE AND 
OBSTINACY), making the notion of scrolls 
an important element in understanding the 
qur’anic conception of scripture. 

The idea that revelation was not disclosed 
at once (Q 25:32-3) corresponds to the fact 
that scrolls containing verses of the Qur'an 
were not initially recorded in a single text 
(see Burton, Collection, 119, 139, 141), giving 
to qur’anic textual material a fluidity in its 
earliest form (i.e. pre-‘Uthmanic recension; 
see COLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN}; CODICES 
OF THE QUR’AN; MUSHAF) and thereby en- 
abling Muslim scholars to posit an incom- 
plete qur’anic text (mushaf) as reason to 
explain occasional conflict between Qur’an 
and sunna (q.v.; see Burton, Collection, 
105-13). It is the idea of an open-ended 
quranic revelation that can help us to un- 
derstand the early recourse to scrolls as 
extra-qur anic scriptural authority (e.g. 
Baghdadi, Taqyid, 54-7; the first written 
collection of prophetic reports, allegedly 
by ‘Abdallah ‘Amr al-‘As [d. 63/682], was 
called “the true scroll,” al-sahifa al-sadiqa; 
see SHEETS). The possibility of confusing 
non-qur anic prophetic material in written 
form with qur’anic textual material re- 
sulted in strong warnings in certain circles 


against writing down such material (see 
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Cook, The opponents). Indeed, the con- 
cept of scrolls as divine revelation recorded 
in writing has caused considerable ambigu- 
ity over the value of books as vehicle for 
the transmission of prophetic material (see 
Heck, Epistemological problem; cf. 
Melchert, Ibn Mujahid). See also GosPEL; 
TORAH; REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; 
INSTRUMENTS; WRITING AND WRITING 
MATERIALS; ORALITY AND WRITING IN 


ARABIA; MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QUR’AN. 
Paul L. Heck 
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Sea see WATER; NATURE AS SIGNS 


Seal [of the Prophets] _ see 


MUHAMMAD; NAMES OF THE PROPHET 


Seasons 


Each of the four divisions of the year 
(spring, summer, autumn, and winter), 
marked by particular weather patterns and 
daylight hours. Arabia, the cradle of Islam, 
has different seasons, notably a suffocat- 
ingly hot summer, while in the higher 
places it can be bitterly cold during the 


winter. In spring and autumn many days 
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are mild. There is no word for season in 
the Qur'an. The word mawsim (pl. mawasim) 
occurs in hadith (see HADITH AND THE 
QUR’AN) in the sense of market or fair, 
mostly combined with a pilgrimage (q.v.; 
hay) to a sanctuary, like those held in vari- 
ous places in pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
Arabia (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
QuR’AN). Because these markets (q.v.) took 
place at a fixed season, the word has also 
assumed this latter meaning. 

In the Qur’an most references to season 
are related to the calendar (q.v.). In Islam 
the calendar is based on a purely lunar 
year, but in pre-Islamic Arabia this was not 
the case. Because various names of the 
Arabian months (q.v.), in so far as these are 
clear, are related to seasons, it is commonly 
thought that the old Arabian year was a 
solar year. For instance, the name Rama- 
dan (q.v.), the only name of these months 
mentioned in the Qur’an (Q 2:185), 1s de- 
rived from a root that indicates the heat of 
the summer. From Q 10:5 and Q 36:39, 
however, it can be concluded that shortly 
before the advent of Islam the “stations” 
(manazil) of the moon (q.v.) were used as a 
measure of time. Because in the period 
prior to Islam the annual Meccan hay (pil- 
grimage plus market) had to take place in a 
suitable season of the solar year, it became 
necessary to prolong the lunar year by in- 
tercalating a month every three years to 
correct the discrepancy between the lunar 
and the solar year and thus make the lunar 
month of the hag fall within the same sea- 
son every year. This intercalation (nas?) is 
mentioned in Q 9:37, which characterizes it 
as “an increase in unbelief” and conse- 
quently forbids this practice. Since then, a 
purely lunar year has been the standard in 
Islam and consequently the various months 
of the lunar year move independently of 
the seasonal year (Wellhausen, Reste, 87, 
94-8). 

In only two cases in the Qur'an do the 
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names of a particular season occur, namely 
in Q 106:2, where the winter and summer 
journey (q.v.; réhlat al-shita? wa-l-sayft) of 
the Quraysh (q.v.) are mentioned. Usually 
this winter journey is interpreted as a trade 
caravan (q.v.) heading from Mecca (q.v.) to 
the Yemen (q.v.) in the cold season, while 
the summer journey is identified with the 
trade caravan from Mecca towards Syria 
(q.v.) in the hot season. Q 106 in its entirety 
should be understood as a sign of God’s 
benevolence towards the Quraysh since, 
after the rise of Mecca as sacrosanct ter- 
ritory (see PROFANE AND SAGRED), the city 
had become the most important center of 
pilgrimage and trade in Arabia, as a con- 
sequence of which the Quraysh were no 
longer forced to endure the hardships of 
the seasonal trade journeys to support 
themselves (Rubin, laf, 175). 


Nico J.G. Kaptein 
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Seat [of God] see THRONE OF GOD; 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES 


Sechina see sHEKHINAH 


Secretaries of Muhammad see 
COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET; TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM OF THE QUR'AN; COLLECTION OF 
THE QURAN 


Secrets 


Hidden matters. Broadly conceived, secrets 
as a concept relevant to the Qur'an may 


include the “unconnected letters” (huruif’ 
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muqatta‘a; cf. Razi, Tafsir, ii, 3; see Mys- 
TERIOUS LETTERS) and the hidden or in- 
ward meanings (batin) of the qur’anic pas- 
sages, which are different from their literal 
or outward meanings (zahir; see POLYSEMY). 
Some of the mystics and Shri thinkers (see 
SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN; SHI'ISM AND THE 
QuR’AN) claim this way of thinking, which 
is often supported by a hadith report (see 
HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) regarding the 
fourfold sense of the qur’anic text (cf. 
Bowering, Mystical, 139-42; Mulla Sadra, 
Mafatih, 39; cf. Bowering, Scriptural 
“senses”; Lazarus-Yafeh, Are there alle- 
gories). Different kinds of secret knowledge 
are also subsumed under the divine mys- 
tery (ghayb), which no one knows except 
God (cf. Q 27:65; see HIDDEN AND THE 
HIDDEN). 

The word ghayb implies exclusively divine 
secrets to which human senses are unable 
to gain access. On the other hand, the 
word sirz, “secret,” refers to hidden matters 
in general and, in particular, to matters 
that human beings keep secret in their 
minds. Different verbal forms of the root 
s-r-r are utilized as signifying the act of 
hiding and concealing together with the 
words derived from the roots kh-f-y and 
k-t-m. The words derived from these three 
roots are often used in a similar way, as 
found in Q 2:77 (5-7-7), Q 2:284 (khf-y) and 
Q 2:33 (k-t-m). 

The Quran stresses that God knows 
everything regardless of whether human 
beings make it hidden or evident, simply 
because he is the master of the worlds (see 
LORD). Since the heavens and the world 
include human beings as well as their ex- 
ternal conduct and psychic characteristics, 
the master of the worlds naturally governs 
human beings and their souls (see souL). 
Such different characteristics of the soul as 
virtue (q.v.), evil (see GOOD AND Evi), faith 
(q.v.), unbelief (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), 


love (q.v.) and anger (q.v.) may be ex- 
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pressed in their bodily and verbal acts or 
may remain hidden. God’s final judgment 
(see LAST JUDGMENT) is always based on the 
inward aspects of the soul that form the 
basis of external conduct, be they apparent 
or hidden, as understood in the context of 
Q 2:225, Q 2:283 and Q 17:36 (cf. Q 2:284 
and Tabataba'1, Mizan, 1, 435-7). The 
doctrine of religious dissimulation (q.v.; 
taqiyya), which is based on Q 16:106 (also cf. 
Q 3:28), presupposes the qur’anic notion of 
divine omniscience (see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING; POWER AND IMPOTENCE), 
through which God perceives the believer’s 
true intention hidden behind an outward 
statement made against his will. 

Because the words sir and khaft (akhfa) in 
the Qur'an seem to refer to something 
secret or to hidden aspects of human con- 
sciousness, Siifis have incorporated them in 
their theories of the inner subtleties 
(lata if), a type of religious psychology that 
analyzes the structure of human inward 
consciousness. For example, in his Risala 
(46, 48), a well-known compendium of 
mysticism, al-Qushayri (d. 4665/1072) pres- 
ents a four-dimensional structure of hu- 
man consciousness, which consists of soul 
(q.v.3 nafs), heart (q.v.; galb), spirit (q.v.; rith) 
and inmost consciousness/secret (szrr). The 
sur, the last and deepest dimension of hu- 
man consciousness, 1s characterized by a 
place of contemplation (mushahada) and 
realization of divine unification (tawhid). 
Although different thinkers present dif- 
ferent schemes of lat@if many of the Sifis 
and mystical philosophers locate szrr at the 
deepest dimension in the human con- 
sciousness, where they realize enlighten- 


ment with a divine encounter. 
Shigeru Kamada 
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Sect see sHT‘A; PARTIES AND FACTIONS 


Sedition and Public Disorder see 
CORRUPTION; DISSENSION; POLITICS AND 


THE QURAN 


Seeing and Hearing 


The action of the eyes (q.v.), and of the 
ears (q.v.), respectively. Seeing and hearing 
are understood to be attributes of God and 
the terms are used literally as human 
bodily senses as well as metaphorically in 
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the senses of “to know,” “to understand,” 
and “to learn” (see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING}; GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES; 
HEARING AND DEAFNESS} VISION AND 
BLINDNESS; METAPHOR). 

Basiy, “the one who sees, the all-seeing,” is 
an attribute of God mentioned forty-two 
times in the Quran, ten times immediately 
following “hearing” or “all-hearing,” sami. 
The sequencing of these two attributes 
probably reflects the constraints of the 
rhyme scheme of the stiras (q.v.) in which 
this refrain is found rather than a pre- 
sumed privileging of one sense over the 
other (see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
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QURAN; LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QuR’AN). Nine times the adjective basir is 
used in reference to humans, including the 
statement, “We [i.e. God] made him hear- 
ing, seeing” (Q 76:2) and “The likeness of 
the two parties is as the man blind and 
deaf, and the man who sees and hears; are 
they equal?” (Q 11:24); the other seven in- 
stances contrast sight and blindness. The 
sense of “sight” as the noun basar (pl. absar) 
is a human trait only, the word often mean- 
ing the physical eye, as in, “It is not the 
eyes (al-absar) that are blind” (Q 22:46) and 
“They cast down their eyes” (absarihim, 
Q 24:30-1). The physical “eye” is also re- 
ferred to thirty-six times with the word ‘an 
(pl. ayun), which is used of both humans 
and God as in Q 11:37, “Make the ark (q.v.) 
under our eyes!” and Q 52:48, “You are 
before our eyes.” The related verbal usage 
“seeing” as conveyed through absara and its 
derivatives (used thirty-six times), predomi- 
nates in qur’anic mentions of humans and 
their ability to perceive: “They have eyes 
(a‘yun) but perceive not (la _yubsiriina) with 
them” (Q 7:179). B-s-r (and its derivatives) is 
sometimes used in opposition to being 
blind and, at other times, is used rhetori- 
cally (see RHETORIC AND THE QUR'AN), as 
in “Will you [or they] not see?” (e.g. 
Q 28:72; 32:27). The verb is also used ona 
few occasions in reference to God, as in 
Q 18:26, “God knows how long they [the 
men of the cave; q.v.] stayed; to him be- 
long the unseen in the heavens and the 
earth (see HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN). How 
well he sees (absir)! How well he hears!” 
More common words for dealing with 
human perception are related to nazara, 
which is used over one hundred times in 
the Quran. This root incorporates a broad 
range of usages, including the imperative, 
where it is usually translated as “Behold!” 
Here, the sense is turning one’s attention to 
something, making it the focus of one’s 


gaze. Among the instances of the use of 
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this root is the famous passage Q 75:22-3, 
“Some faces on that day will be radiant, 
upon their lord they will be gazing 
(nazira),” which created significant theo- 
logical controversy by suggesting that 
God could be perceived physically in the 
hereafter (see FACE OF GOD; ANTHRO- 
POMORPHISM; THEOLOGY AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

Raa, on the other hand, is the most 
widely used root suggesting “seeing” and it 
conveys a sense of seeing with the eyes but 
with a strong tendency towards “thinking” 
as well, especially in the rhetorical, “What 
do you think (a-ra‘aytum)?” and variations 
thereon (Q 6:46; 11:28, 63; 53:19; 96:9, etc.). 
Moses (q.v.), however, “saw (ra‘@) a fire” 
(q.v.; Q 20:10) and “saw (ra @) [his staff] 
quivering like a serpent” (Q 27:10; see ROD). 
The word is also used of God but infre- 
quently, as in “Surely I will be with you 
[Moses and Aaron], hearing and seeing 
(ara)” (Q 20:46; see AARON); the fact that 
the rhyme of this section of the Qur'an 
(see RHYMED PROSE) 1s long “a” undoubt- 
edly dictated this usage of ard rather than 
the more common basi in reference to 
God. Other instances include Q 9:94, 105, 
and Q 96:14 in which God sees what people 
do, once again a sensation more often in- 
voked by bast, as in Q 3:15, 156, 163, etc. 

Fundamentally, the use of all these words 
suggests that the metaphor of sight as “in- 
sight” is well entrenched in Arabic and the 
Quran. This metaphor appears in many 
cultures and time periods and reflects what 
is often termed the prejudice of sight as 
the “queen of the senses.” This becomes 
especially clear when it is contrasted to the 
way in which the word for “hearing” is 
used. “Hearing” (sami‘) is less fully meta- 
phorized in the Qur'an compared to sight, 
but on occasion clearly tends towards 
“learn,” suggesting a somewhat more pas- 
sive action than the active sense “insight” 
suggests. This applies to God as well, 
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with the frequent conjunction of the “all- 
hearing, all-knowing” (‘alim) and the de- 
scriptive “hearing, knowing,” which occur 
thirty-two times in total (e.g. Q 2:127, 137, 
181, 224; 3:34; 29:5; 29:60; 41:36; 44:6; 49:1; 
etc.). Such a combination highlights the 
physicality of knowledge — hearing in 
order to learn — as compared to the 
greater inner sense of “insight” through 
focused seeing; however, as mentioned 
above, God is both the all-hearing and the 
all-seeing. Once again, given the predomi- 
nance in the qur’anic rhyme scheme of 
“m” rather than “r,” it is not surprising 
that “all-knowing” (‘altm) should gain 
quantitative preference over “seeing” 
(basiy) when used in the rhyme position. 

In a physical sense, God “hears” petitions 
from believers (Q 3:38; 14:39) and hears 
human speech as in Q 58:1, “God has 
heard the words of her that disputes with 
you about her husband.” Overall, the lit- 
eral sense of “hearing” is strong in the 
Quran, often emphasizing the aspect of 
the orality (q.v.) of the Qur'an itself in 
conveying the message. Believers must lis- 
ten to the Qur'an (see RECITATION OF THE 
QUR’AN; REGITERS OF THE QUR’AN). The 
ear (udhun, pl. addhan) is clearly indicated as 
the physical part of the body associated 
with the sense of hearing, being named 
eighteen times in the Qur'an; Q 2:19 sug- 
gests putting fingers in one’s ears in order 
not to hear, for example. 

Islamic law worked out the metaphorical 
implications of the conceptions related to 
“seeing” and “hearing” in the Qur’an in 
the realm of Muslim practice (see LAw 
AND THE QUR'AN). Blindness and deafness 
were seen as bodily defects that could dis- 
qualify a person from certain legal duties. 
This is inherent in the Qur’an when it 
suggests, for example, that “blindness” is 
associated with doubt (see UNCERTAINTY), 
error (q.v.), dark (see DARKNESS), lacking 
understanding (see IGNORANCE) and sick- 
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ness (see ILLNESS AND HEALTH), as when 
the heart (q.v.) is metaphorically linked to 
blindness in Q 22:46, “What, have they not 
journeyed in the land so that they have 
hearts to understand with or ears to hear 
with? It is not the eyes that are blind, but 
blind are the hearts within the breasts.” 
While there are many statements in the 
Quran which suggest that the blind and 
the seeing are equal (as are the deaf and 
the hearing), the negative connotations 
that were carried through the metaphorical 
usages tended to influence the definition of 
a full human being. For example, in most 
law schools a judge (qadi) must be of sound 
sight and hearing but such strictures did 
not prevent many unsighted people from 
becoming famous in the classical and mod- 
ern Islamic world, a world where blindness 
was, and continues to be, a significant so- 
ciological fact. 

Other aspects of “seeing and hearing” 
can be considered in relationship to the 
Qur’an and its mode of existence and pro- 
duction in the world. That is, Muslims 
have seen the interaction of both of these 
human senses with the text of the Qur'an 
as vitally important. The Qur'an has been 
produced in a manner most pleasing to the 
sense of sight (see CALLIGRAPHY; ORTHO- 
GRAPHY; MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QUR’AN; 
ORNAMENTATION AND ILLUMINATION) and 
the recitation of the text is designed to pro- 
duce an aural effect on the person. The 
privileging of the aural/oral results more 
from dogmas related to the transmission 
and preservation of the text of the Qur'an 
(which likely evolved in contexts of inter- 
religious polemic; see COLLECTION OF THE 
QURAN; GODIGES OF THE QUR’AN; POLEMIC 
AND POLEMICGAL LANGUAGE; MUSHAF) than 
from the appreciation of one range of 


sense data over another. 


Andrew Rippin 
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Self see SOUL; SPIRIT 


Selling and Buying _ see rrRapE AND 
COMMERCE; ECONOMICS AND THE QUR'AN; 


CARAVAN; MARKETS 


Semantics of the Qur'an see 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN; 
GRAMMAR AND THE QUR’AN; RHETORIC 
AND THE QUR'AN; POST-ENLIGHTENMENT 


ACADEMIC STUDY OF THE QUR’AN 


Semiotics and Nature in the 
Quran see NATURE AS SIGNS; 
POST-ENLIGHTENMENT ACADEMIC STUDY 
OF THE QUR’AN 


Sense(s) see SEEING AND HEARING; 
VISION AND BLINDNESS; HEARING AND 


DEAFNESS; SMELL; EARS}; HANDS; FACE 


Serpent see ANIMAL LIFE 


Servants 


Creatures bound in service to God. In over 
100 places, the Qur’an describes prophets 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD), believ- 
ers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), Jinn (q.v.; 
cf. Q 51:56) and angels (see ANGEL) as serv- 
ants (‘abd, pl. tbad, ‘abid; also ‘abid, pl. 
‘abidiin) of God. Human beings in general 
are also described as God’s servants, 
though they may be currently worshipping 
Satan (see DEVIL) or another false god 

(e.g. the ‘abada I-taghiit in Q 5:60, the only 
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occurrence of this plural form; see IDOLs 
AND IMAGES; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). 
The relationship of master and servant is 
one of the key metaphors (see METAPHOR) 
used by the Qur’an to describe God’s re- 
lationship to his creatures (see CREATION). 
In classical Arabic, ‘abd has two primary 
meanings: slave to a human being (see 
SLAVES AND SLAVERY) and servant of a 
divine being. The Qur’an, however, nearly 
always uses -b-d in the sense of divine ser- 
vice or worship (q.v.). The five or six places 
where this root refers to slaves are usually 
marked by semantic qualifiers, such as ‘abd 
mamlik in Q 16:75. The qur’anic commen- 
tary known as al-Jalalayn (ad loc.) explains: 
“[Mamilik] is an adjective which distin- 
guishes [the slave] from the free [servant], 
who is ‘the servant of God.’” As discussed 
below, the Qur’4n sometimes plays off 
these two meanings in explaining the 
proper role for God’s servants. The 
medieval distinction, however, between 
plurals of ‘abd (“bad for servants, ‘abid for 
slaves; see Lisan al-‘Arab, 111, 271) does not 
obtain in the Qur'an, where with one ex- 
ception both refer to servants. This change 
in meaning accords with the semantic 
range of Semitic cognates ( Jeffery, For 
vocab, 209-10; Dandamaey, Slavery, 85n). 
One can identify four distinct categories 
for servants in the Qur'an. First, all human 
beings are God’s servants, whether they 
recognize this fact or not. For example, 
Q 19:93 states: “There is no one in the 
heavens and earth but comes to the all- 
merciful as a servant.” Unbelievers are also 
explicitly described as God’s servants in 
Q 25:17, where God gathers together the 
false gods and says: “Was it you that misled 
these my servants (7bdadi) or did they stray 
from the path (see ERROR; ASTRAY; PATH 
oR way)?” There are also statements that 
could refer to all humankind or to believ- 


ers, such as numerous refrains describing 
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God as generous, all-seeing, or not unjust 
to his servants (e.g. Allahu ratifun bi-l-badi 
in Q 2:207; see GIFT-GIVING; SEEING AND 
HEARING; JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE; GOD 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 

A second category comprises those who 
explicitly believe in God. A partial defini- 
tion of what this service entails is found in 
Q 25:63-8, which describes the ‘bad al- 
rahman as those who speak peacefully (see 
PEACE), pray (see PRAYER), spend money 
moderately, and do not call on other gods, 
kill or commit adultery (see MURDER; 
ADULTERY AND FORNICATION). God’s serv- 
ants are also described in several places as 
mukhlis/mukhlas (sincere, pure in faith; 
alternatively, chosen; see ELECTION), and in 
Q 38:82-3 Iblis threatens God that he will 
lead astray all except his sincere servants. 
In Q 37:40 f., these sincere servants are 
promised paradise (q.v.). 

The title ‘abd Allah, “God’s servant” (var. 
‘abdt, ‘abduka, ‘abduhu, etc.) forms a third 
category, usually reserved for God’s proph- 
ets, specifically Muhammad (q.v.), Jesus 
(q.v.), Zechariah (q.v.), Job (q.v.), Solomon 
(q.v.), David (q.v.), Aaron (q.v.), Moses (q.v.), 
Joseph (q.v.), Lot (q.v.), Abraham (q.v.) and 
Noah (q.v.). Moses’ companion in Q 18:65, 
often identified in the commentaries as 
Khadir/Khidr (q.v.), is also ‘abd min 
ibadina. Several times, Muhammad is re- 
ferred to obliquely as “my/his/our serv- 
ant” (e.g. Q 2:23; 17:1; 18:1; 25:1) or even “a 
servant” in Q g6:10. The restriction of this 
usage suggests a special relationship be- 
tween God and his prophets. 

The final category of servants in the 
Qur’an includes angels and other crea- 
tures, some of whom may have been wor- 
shipped by human beings. For example, 

Q 7:194 is generally understood to refer to 
idols when it states, “those on whom you 
call apart from God, are servants (%bad) the 
likes of you.” In contrast, Q 17:5 refers to 
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“servants belonging to us and possessing 
great strength,” which most commentators 
connect to various armies or warriors from 
biblical stories (see SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QUR’AN; NARRATIVES; FIGHTING; WAR). 
Many quranic verses refer to angels and 
Q 43:19 states directly that angels are thadu 
l-rahmani. The commentators, however, 
clarify that angels are absolutely obedient 
to God’s will (see OBEDIENCE; FREEDOM 
AND PREDESTINATION), unlike human 
servants who may go astray. 

Several contexts are useful in making 
sense of these various meanings. First, ser- 
vice to deities was something well known in 
seventh-century Arabia, as evidenced by 
theophoric names. For example, the great- 
great-grandfather of the Prophet, ‘Abd 
Manaf, was so called “because his mother 
Hubba offered him to Manéf, the greatest 
of the idols of Mecca (q.v.), to show her 
devotion (tadayyunan) to it” (Tabart, Ta’rikh, 
li, 254, trans. in Watt, Muhammad, 19). 
Other attested names were ‘Abd al-‘Uzza, 
“Abd Shams and ‘Abd Manat. This form of 
naming, and the attendant right to service, 
has a long history in Near Eastern cultures 
(Dandamaevy, Slavery, 82-5; and Herren- 
schmidt, Bandaka, 1, 684). But the claims 
of the gods to service extended only to 
their devotees, not to humankind in 
general. 

A second, more distant context, that of 
the Hebrew scriptures, accords more read- 
ily with the qur’anic conception of God as 
universal lord (q.v.), though the language of 
servanthood is more restricted. As in the 
Quran, various prophets are occasionally 
described, or describe themselves, as God’s 
servant (Hebrew ‘eved), such as Abraham, 
Isaac, Caleb, Joshua and Samuel. But 
Moses is God’s servant par excellence in 
the Bible, and is designated dozens of 
times as such. God’s people, the Children 


of Israel (q.v.), are also described as his 
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servants (e.g. Lev 25:55), but, in the Bible, 
this term is nowhere universalized to en- 
compass all humankind as in the Qur'an. 
Neither are angels explicitly called God’s 
servants, though they clearly carry out 
his will. 

The Christian scriptures are even more 
reticent to designate someone a servant of 
God, and when this term does appear, it 
usually echoes the Hebrew scriptures (Luke 
2:29; Acts 2:18). Two innovative uses, how- 
ever, are worth noting. In Revelation 
19:9-10, John prostrates himself to an 
angel, who responds, “You must not do 
that. Iam a fellow servant with you and 
your brethren” (also Rev 22:8-g). This is 
the only naming of angels as God’s ser- 
vants in the Bible, and the accompanying 
command not to worship angels finds a 
parallel in the Qur'an. Second, while the 
teachers of the early church were not 
called servants of God, they were referred 
to as “servants (Gr. douloi, sing. doulos) of 
Christ” (Rom. 1:1; James 1:1, 2; Peter 1:1; 
etc.). Martin sees this title as an attempt to 
raise these men to the status of Moses and 
the prophets (Martin, Slavery, 54-6), but it 
may also be seen as a claim about the di- 
vine status of Jesus. 

That title continued to be used in the 
Christian church, and it may have pro- 
vided the context for Q 3:79 which states: 
“It is not for a human being (bashar) that 
God should give him the book (q.v.), judg- 
ment (q.v.), and prophethood, and then he 
should say to people, ‘Be my servants, 
apart from God (kinu tbhadan li min dium 
llah).’ Rather, ‘Be you masters (rabbaniyyin) 
by knowing the book and studying” (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING} SCHOLAR). 
The commentators gloss bashar here as 
Jesus and cite the following occasion of 
revelation (see OGGASIONS OF REVELA- 
TION): “It was revealed when a Christian 
from Najran (q.v.) said that Jesus ordered 
them to take [himself] as a lord (rabb), and 
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when [the Christian] demanded that some 
Muslims prostrate to [Jesus]” ( Jalalayn, ad 
Q 3:79; see also Wahidt, Asbab, ad loc.; see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; BOWING 
AND PROSTRATION). This is just one ex- 
ample in which the Qur'an sets up its the- 
ology of servanthood in contrast to 
servants of other religious traditions. 

The Quran explicitly rejects local con- 
ceptions of what it means to be a servant 
when Muhammad is instructed to say, “I 
am not serving (@bid) what you serve” 

(Q 109:4; see POLEMIG AND POLEMICAL 
LANGUAGE). Further correction of con- 
temporary misconceptions is found in 

Q 51:56-7: “I created jinn and humankind 
only to serve me (lt-ya‘budini). I do not de- 
sire provisions from them, nor do I wish 
them to feed me.” This idea of “feeding” 
God might be a reference to pre-Islamic 
sacrifices to idols (see SACRIFICE; CON- 
SECRATION OF ANIMALS), although most 
commentators understand it as a metaphor 
for God’s self-sufficiency. For example, al- 
Razi (d. 606/1210) imagines these words in 
God’s mouth “I am not like a [human] 
master in demanding service, for [masters] 
profit from the service [of their slaves]” 
(Razi, Tafsiz, xxviii, 234, ad Q 51:56-7). In 
other ways, however, God’s relationship to 
his servants is seen as precisely cognate to 
the master-slave relationship. In Q 5:118, 
Jesus addresses God, saying, “If you 
chastise them (see CHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT), they are your servants; if you 
forgive (see FORGIVENESS) them, you are 
the almighty.” 

In these passages, important theological 
distinctions are expressed in the language 
of servitude (see THEOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). Human beings are servants and 
God is their master but, unlike human 
masters, God is utterly self-sufficient and 
does not benefit from the service of the 
believers; nonetheless, he retains rights 


over them much as a master has over a 
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slave. For their part, human believers are 
not to think of themselves as servants of 
anyone or anything else but rather are to 
gain mastery through knowledge (7m), 
usually understood as knowledge of the 
law (see LAW AND THE QUR’AN). Therefore 
it is through their righteous actions that 
Muslims exhibit their service to God. 

As regards God’s special servants, his 
prophets, the Qur’an seems to speak in a 
Judeo-Christian idiom. It is primarily in- 
terested in extending the rank of prophet 
to Muhammad and in reducing Jesus and 
other local deities to the rank of servant. 
For example, Q 4:172 states: “The Messiah 
will not disdain to be a servant of God, 
neither the angels who are near [to God]. 
Whoever disdains to serve him, and waxes 
proud (see PRIDE; ARROGANCE), he will 
compel all of them to come before him.” 
Jesus’ statement from the cradle that he is 
God’s servant (‘abdu llahi) in Q 19:30 is also 
a rejection of Christian conceptions of 
Jesus as the son of God (Anawati, ‘Isa, 83). 

While the religious implications of the 
lord-servant relationship were well estab- 
lished in Arabia, this metaphor gained 
additional meaning from the local practice 
of slavery (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND 
THE QUR'AN). For example, Q 16:71 states: 
“God has preferred some of you over 
others in provision; but those that were 
preferred should not relinquish their provi- 
sion to their slaves to make them equal; do 
they deny God’s blessing?” In what ap- 
pears to be a straightforward regulation of 
slavery, some commentators see an alle- 
gorical polemic explaining why God does 
not accept worship of idols. For example, 
al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1272) writes: “If you do 
not allow your slaves (‘abidukum) to be 
equal with you, then how can you make 
my servants (‘abidi) equivalent to me?” 
(Jami, x, 141, ad Q 16:71; cf. Tabart, Ta/si, 
ad loc.). Such a statement depends on a 


culture with clear class distinctions be- 
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tween master and slave to make sense (see 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN; 
CLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE). On the other 
hand, slaves were treated as members of 
the family and could even serve as the mas- 
ter’s agent in business affairs. Such prac- 
tices provide a context for explaining that 
God’s sincere servants are also granted a 
level of intimate contact, and that God’s 
prophets serve as his representatives in re- 
minding and warning humankind (see 
REMEMBRANCE}; WARNER). 

In the modern world, where slavery has 
been nearly eradicated, the prominent 
quranic metaphor of master-servant may 
seem authoritarian and restrictive. Yet 
medieval commentators found this meta- 
phor to be a rich source for describing the 
believer’s relationship to God. In the in- 
troduction to his Revwication of the religious 
sciences, al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111; Lhy@, 1, 11) 
demonstrates the range of “the desirable 
characteristics by... which the servant can 
gain the favor of the lord of the worlds,” 
devoting hundreds of pages to ten main 
characteristics, such as repentance (see 
REPENTANCE AND PENANCE), patience (see 
TRUST AND PATIENCE), and thankfulness 
(see GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). Siifis 
and other devotees were pleased to call 
themselves slaves of God, and female Sifis 
even gained a measure of worldly freedom 
by devoting themselves entirely to God 
(Cornell, Early Sufi women, 54-9; see SUFISM 
AND THE QUR'AN). Muslims continue to 
demonstrate their devotion to God by tak- 
ing on typical names, such as ‘Abdallah or 
‘Abd al-Rahman. 

Recent translations of the Quran by 
Muslims steeped in this tradition some- 
times prefer to translate ‘abd as slave in- 
stead of servant (e.g. Pickthall, al-Hilali 
and Khan; see TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
QuR’AN). Such a translation reflects the 
Quran’s propensity to use the human 
master-slave relationship to explain the 
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believer’s relationship to God; but in a 
world where slavery is rightly condemned 
as an objectionable practice, it can also 
hide the rich variety of meanings inherent 
in the Qur’an’s conception of God’s serv- 
ants. See also SLAVES AND SLAVERY. 


Jonathan E. Brockopp 
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Seven Sleepers see MEN OF THE CAVE 


Sex and Sexuality 


The act by which humans procreate, and 
the sum total of those attributes that cause 
an individual to be physically attractive to 
another. While the Qur’an does criticize 
lust for women as an example of man’s 
infatuation with worldly pleasures (cf. 

Q 3:14), it does not categorically condemn 
sex as a cause of evil and attachment to the 


world. The Quran does recognize sex as 
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an important feature of the natural world 
and subjects it to legislation in a number of 
passages (see LAW AND THE QURAN). It 
accepts sex as a natural and regular part of 
human existence, specifically authorizing 
sexual pleasure and not simply condoning 
sex for the sake of procreation. It restricts 
sex to the institutions of marriage and slav- 
ery (see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; SLAVES 
AND SLAVERY), and condemns incest, 
adultery, fornication (see ADULTERY AND 
FORNICATION), prostitution, promiscuity, 
lewdness (see CHASTITY; MODESTY), and 
male homosexual sex (see HOMOSEXUAL- 
1Ty), while defining marriage and divorce 
in ways which modified and restricted the 
variety of unions found in pre-Islamic 
Arabian practice (see PRE-ISLAMICG ARABIA 
AND THE QUR'AN). Sex also plays an 
important role in several narratives (q.v.) 
related to the biblical tradition, including 
the stories of Adam and Eve (q.v.), Lot 
(q.v.), Joseph (q.v.), and Mary (q.v.), as well 
as in descriptions of paradise (q.v.). 

Licit sex in the Qur'an is designated by 
the term nikah, “intercourse, marriage” and 
its derivatives (Q 2:221, 230, 232, 235, 2373 
4:3, 6, 22, 25, 127; 24:3, 32, 33, 60; 28:27; 
33:49, 50, 53). Illicit sex or sexual infrac- 
tions are termed /ahisha (Q 3:1353 4:15, 19, 
22, 253 7:28, 80; 17:32; 24: 19; 27:545 29:28; 
33:30; 65:1), pl. fawahish (Q 6:1515 7:33; 
42:37; 53:32), usually referring to specific 
instances of adultery, fornication, or other 
sexual offenses, or the collective term al- 
Jahsh@ (Q 2:169, 268; 7:28; 12:24; 16:90; 
24:21; 29:45). Adultery or fornication 1s 
designated by the term zind and the related 
verb zand, yazni; adulterers are al-zant and 
al-zaniya (e.g. Q 173323 24:2, 3; 25:68; 60:12), 
which is related to Hebrew zonah, “pros- 
titute,” and perhaps derives ultimately 
from the biblical tradition (see scRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR'AN). The most frequent 
terms for both male and female genitals 


are far), pl. fut, literally “cleft, opening” 
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(Q 21:91; 24:30, 31; 33:35; 66:12; 70:29) and 
sawa, saw at “pudenda, bad part” (Q 7:20, 
22, 26, 27; 20:121). 

Naturally occurring pairs are an impor- 
tant part of the order of the universe 
which the Quran cites again and again as 
evidence for God’s existence and unity (see 
PAIRS AND PAIRING; GOD AND HIS ATTRIB- 
uTEs). Pairs appear in the example of the 
animals brought onto Noah’s (q.v.) ark 
(q.v.5 Q 11:40; 23:27), fruit trees on earth 
(q.v.) and in paradise (Q 13:33 55:52; see 
ANIMAL LIFE; AGRIGULTURE AND VEGETA- 
TION), and generally: “He created the pair, 
male and female” (Q 53:45); “We have cre- 
ated everything in pairs, that you might 
reflect” (Q 51:49; see CREATION; REFLEC- 
TION AND DELIBERATION; NATURE AS 
s1cNs). This general principle applies to 
humans as well: “And [God] made from it 
[a drop of sperm] the pair, the male and 
the female” (Q 75:39); “O humankind! We 
have created you male and female, and 
have made you nations and tribes, that you 
may know one another...” (Q 49:13} see 
TRIBES AND CLANS); “God created you 
from dust, then from a sperm-drop, then 
he made you pairs...” (Q 35:11; see BIO- 
LOGY AS THE GREATION AND STAGES OF 
LIFE); “Among his signs (q.v.) is that he cre- 
ated for you mates from yourselves so that 
you might find tranquility in them, and he 
put love (q.v.) and mercy (q.v.) between 
you. Therein are indeed signs for folk who 
reflect” (Q 30:21). One understands from 
such statements that pairs occur by divine 
design and that the bond between sexual 
partners is therefore natural and subject to 
divine sanction. This view is corroborated 
by a number of passages elaborating an 
idea found in post-biblical Jewish texts 
and in Plato, that men and women are 
attracted to each other naturally by virtue 
of having been created out of a single orig- 
inal being: “Humankind! Fear (q.v.) your 
lord (q.v.), who created you of a single soul, 
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and from it created its mate, and from the 
pair of them scattered abroad many men 
and women” (Q 4:1); “He it is who created 
you from a single soul, and made from it its 
mate, so that he might find tranquility in 
her...” (Q 7:189); “He created you from a 
single soul, then from it made its mate” 

(Q 39:6). The Qur'an avoids the hierarchy 
involved in viewing Eve as created from 
Adams rib, a story the Qur’an does not 
include, and a hadith (see HADITH AND 
THE QURAN) describes women as shaqa iq 
“slices, or split halves” of men. The 
Quran stresses that the sexual bond is 
intended as a comfort for both partners: 
“They [women] are a garment for you, 
and you a garment for them (see CLOTH- 
ING)... So lie with them (bashirithunna), and 
seek what God has prescribed for you” 

(Q 2:187). Marriage is understood to pre- 
vent sexual frustration and temptation to 
sin (Q 4:25; see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). 
The command to marry is general; all 
who can afford it are enjoined to do so 

(Q 24:32). Celibacy is not regarded as a 
virtue, and a well-known hadith of the 
Prophet states, “There is no monasticism 
in Islam” (see ABSTINENCE; ASCETIGISM; 
MONASTICISM AND MONKS). The Prophet is 
also reported to have advised, “Whoever is 
well-off, let him marry; he who does not 
marry is not one of us”; “O assembly of 
young men! Whoever among you can 
afford to, let him marry, for it is more 
effective in lowering one’s gaze and keep- 
ing one’s genitals chaste. Whoever cannot, 
should fast; it has the effect of restraining 
lust.” 

The Quran conceives of marriage as a 
legal contract, one of God’s fundamental 
laws (hudid Allah, Q 2:187, 229-30; 4:12-45 
65:1; see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS} 
CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES). The relatives 
with whom sexual relations would be 
considered incest are listed as follows (see 
PROHIBITED DEGREES): “Forbidden (q.v.) to 
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you are your mothers, your daughters, your 
sisters, you father’s sisters, your mother’s 
sisters, your brother’s daughters, your sis- 
ter’s daughters, your foster-mothers, your 
foster-sisters, your mothers-in-law, your 
step-daughters who are under your protec- 
tion (born) of your wives unto whom you 
have gone in — but if you have not gone in 
unto them, then it is no sin for you (to 
marry their daughters) — and the wives of 
your sons from your own loins. It is forbid- 
den that you should take two sisters to- 
gether, except what has already happened 
in the past. God is forgiving and merciful” 
(Q 4:23; see KINSHIP). First cousins are 
acceptable mates (Q 33:50). Quranic leg- 
islation prohibits what were evidently pre- 
Islamic Arabian practices including the 
inheriting of wives or marrying women 
formerly married to one’s father (cf. Q 4:19, 
22) and effecting a divorce by zzhdr, that is, 
for a man to repudiate his wife by uttering 
the traditional oath, “You are to me like 
my mother’s back” (Q 58:2-3). The number 
of wives has traditionally been limited to 
four on the basis of the verse “marry the 
women who are pleasing to you — in twos, 
threes, or fours — and if you fear that you 
cannot be fair, then one, or those that your 
right hands possess” (Q 4:3). The sugges- 
tion here is that while it is permissible to 
have four wives, one wife is preferable in 
some cases. The prophet Muhammad is 
known to have had more than four wives, 
but this is explained as a special dispensa- 
tion for prophets (cf. Q 33:50; see WIVES OF 
THE PROPHET). Muslim men and women 
are forbidden to marry idolaters (Q 2:221; 
see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). It is per- 
mitted for masters to have sex with their 
slave-women, “what your right hands 
possess,” and this is recommended as an 
appropriate alternative for men who can- 
not afford a regular marriage and fear that 
they will be tempted (Q 4:3, 24, 25; 23:6; 
70:30). The mahr or sadaq, “dower,” is an 
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essential feature of the marriage contract; 
it is specified as a payment to the bride 
herself, and not to her father or guardian 
(cf. Q 4:45 see BRIDEWEALTH). The shighar, 
by which two men agree to marry their 
wards to each other in order to avoid pay- 
ing the mahr, is condemned in hadith and 
the legal tradition, though it does not ap- 
pear in the Qur’an (Ibn Rushd, Bidayat al- 
mujtahid, ii, 43). The legality of temporary 
or fixed-term marriage (mut‘a) in return 
for payment is a complex issue and is a 
matter of controversy (see TEMPORARY 
MARRIAGE). For example, the Shy‘ites claim 
that the second caliph (q.v.), ‘Umar, 
banned the practice and that it is con- 
doned by the qur’anic verse, “Those of 
(the women) from whom you seek content- 
ment (fa-ma stamta ‘tum bihi minhunna), give 
to them their payments (wir) as an obliga- 
tion” (Q 4:24; see SHTISM AND THE QUR’AN). 
Sunni authorities argue that the Prophet 
banned the practice shortly before his 
death, though it had been condoned dur- 
ing his mission, and that this verse refers 
to the mafr in a regular marriage (Ibn 
Rushd, Bidayat al-mujtahid, 11, 43). 
According to tradition, marriage must be 
publicized: a feast or celebration (walima) is 
thought to be necessary. A well-known 
hadith report states, “What distinguishes 
the lawful from the unlawful is the drum 
and shouts of the wedding” (see LAWFUL 
AND UNLAWFUL). Accepting an invitation 
to a wedding feast is strongly encouraged. 
The Quran does not restrict sexual posi- 
tions, and specifically permits husbands to 
take their wives as they wish: “Your wives 
are a field for you. Come at your field from 
where you will” (Q 2:223). The commentar- 
ies specify that this verse was directed at 
the Jews’ (see JEWS AND JUDAISM) condem- 
nation of vaginal intercourse from behind, 
which they claimed would produce cross- 
eyed children (Nasa’t, Yshrat al-nisa’, 56-7). 
Sex during menstruation (q.v.) is forbidden 
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(Q 2:222). Though not mentioned in the 
Qur'an, anal sex 1s forbidden in the hadith 
and the legal tradition; a few hadith re- 
ports allow it (Nasa’I, Zshrat al-nisa’, 57-71). 
Coitus interruptus (azl) is sanctioned in the 
hadith; this ruling is presented as a cor- 
rection of Jewish tradition (Nasa’1, Zshrat 
al-nis@’, 93-9). Some authorities stipulate 
that a husband must have a wife’s permis- 
sion to do this, in contrast to his treatment 
of a slave-woman; others hold that it is 
reprehensible though not forbidden. ‘Tradi- 
tion also recommends invoking God’s 
blessing before sex, “In the name of God. 
Oh God, keep Satan away from us, and 
keep away from Satan what you have 
granted us.” This is supposed to protect 
any offspring conceived from being 
harmed by Satan (Tirmidhi, Sahih, no. 
1098; Nasa’t, Yshrat al-nisa’, 74-5; see 
DEVIL). One should have some sort of 
cover over both partners’ buttocks during 
sex; it is improper to be completely nude 
and exposed (Nasa’t, Tshrat al-nisa’, 73; see 
NupITy). Men are advised to wait until 
their partners are satisfied during sex 
before terminating (Tijani, Tuhfat al- ‘aris, 
113-4). The Prophet is supposed to have 
advised, “One among you should not fall 
upon his wife as a beast does. Let there be 
between you a messenger.” He was asked, 
“What is that, O messenger of God?’ He 
answered, “Kissing and talk” (Tyant, Tuh- 
Jat al-‘arits, 114). Some reports, particularly 
sex manuals, stress that the Prophet con- 
doned making excited noises during sex 
(chur), including grunting and snorting. 
These texts connect such sexual noises with 
the qur’anic term rafath, which is forbidden 
during the pilgrimage (q.v.; Q 2:187, 197). 
The term is taken either to be a euphem- 
ism for intercourse or to mean sexually 
explicit talk in general or making noise or 
engaging in sexually explicit talk during 
sex (Tijani, Tuhfat al-‘arits). 
Some passages stress the symmetry of the 
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sexual and marital relationship, but other 
passages make it clear that the rights of 
men and women concerning sex differ (see 
GENDER; WOMEN AND THE QURAN). The 
Quran regularly addresses men primarily 
regarding sex, marriage, and related issues 
(see PATRIARCHY). Men have the preroga- 
tive of polygamy and repudiation, and the 
main purposes of marriage, judging from 
the presentation of its rules, are to satisfy 
male sexual needs and to allow procreation 
while preserving accurate male genealogy. 
Women, though, have an understood right 
to conjugal duties; we may understand this 
as not only the opportunity to conceive 
and procreate, but also that for sex and 
companionship. The Qur’4n condemns the 
Prophet’s withholding of sexual relations 
with his wives (Q 66:1), and leaving wives 
alone in their beds is deemed a punish- 
ment for rebelliousness (Q 4:34). In addi- 
tion, i/@, a husband ’s oath foreswearing 
sex with his wife, was held to dissolve the 
marriage contract if they did not resume 
after four months (cf. Q 2:226). 

Prostitution is condemned, particularly as 
directed toward slave-women (cf. Q 7:33; 
16:90; 24:33). A hadith holds that the 
Prophet outlawed three fees customary in 
pre-Islamic Arabia: the fee (mahr) of a 
prostitute, the price (thaman) of a dog, and 
the honorarium (sulwan) of a soothsayer 
(see SOOTHSAYERS). Promiscuity and lewd- 
ness are also condemned. The Qur'an 
praises devout women who preserve the 
“secret” or “mystery” of sex: “Good 
women are obedient and guard in secret 
that which God has guarded” (Q 4:34). 
Believers are entreated to exhibit what is 
termed thsan or tahassun (cf. Q 4:24, 253 5:53 
21:91; 24:4, 23, 33; 59:2, 14; 66:12), the basic 
meaning of which is to guard, preserve. 
Mary the mother of Jesus (q.v.) is described 
as having “guarded” her genitals (Q 21:91; 
66:12); this is parallel to verses which use 
the verb hafiza, yahfazu and its derivatives to 
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describe both men and women as “guard- 
ing” or “preserving” their genitals (Q 23:5; 
24:30, 313 33:35; 70:29). Married persons, 
those with a licit sexual partner, are termed 
muhsan, muhsana, “guarded, fortified.” 
Adultery and fornication are forbidden, 
but the punishments prescribed vary (see 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). The 
punishment is set at one hundred lashes 
for both men and women in one passage 
(Q 24:2); another verse instructs that 
women are to be confined in their houses 
until death (Q 4:15); the punishment for a 
false accusation of adultery against a mar- 
ried woman is eighty lashes (cf. Q 24:4; see 
FLOGGING). Slave-women are to receive 
half the punishment of free, married 
women (Q 4:25); the Prophet’s wives are to 
receive double (Q 33:30). The punishment 
of stoning (q.v.) for married adulterers, 
which became a standard feature of 
Islamic law, is based on the sunna (q.v.), 
including a report that the Prophet 
ordered that a man be stoned after he 
confessed to adultery, and the claim, at- 
tributed to ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, that the 
Qur’an originally included a command to 
stone adulterers (@yat al-rajm) that was sub- 
sequently lost (Shafit, Aiab al-Umm, vi, 
133-5). The Qur'an is silent on certain 
other sexual infractions, including lesbian- 
ism (sahq, sthaq), bestiality, and masturba- 
tion (istumna’, nikah al-yad, jald Umayra). 
Adam and Eve’s recognition, at Satan’s 
urging, of their nakedness and shame, at 
which they cover their pudenda (saw Gt) 
with leaves of the garden (q.v.) is appar- 
ently to be understood as an awareness of 
sex (Q 7:20-2; 20:121). As confirmation, we 
may cite one passage that, though it does 
not mention Adam or Eve by name, refers 
to the original man’s “covering” the origi- 
nal woman and the resulting pregnancy: 
“It is he who created you from a single soul 
and made from it its mate, that he might 


take rest in her. Then, when he covered 
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her, she bore a light burden, and went on 
her way with it, but when it became heavy 
they call to God, their lord: If you give us 
an upright (child?), we shall indeed be 
thankful” (Q 7:189; see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE). In the story of Lot, the 
inhabitants of the “sinning cities” (al- 

mu tafika/al-mutafikat), corresponding to the 
biblical Sodom and Gomorrah, are clearly 
addicted to pederasty, later called liwat or 
litiyya, which derive from (qawm) Lit, 
“Lot’s people,” but referred to in the text 
as an abomination (fahisha) or lusting after 
men rather than women. Furthermore, the 
inhabitants of these cities habitually rape 
male wayfarers. This is denounced in no 
uncertain terms, and appears to be the 
main cause for the cities’ destruction. ‘The 
Lot story includes a morally difficult pas- 
sage for the commentators (see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSIGAL AND MEDIE- 
VAL), where Lot offers his daughters to the 
crowd clamoring outside his door to deter 
them from raping his male guests. ‘This 
seems to be done on the logic that hetero- 
sexual sex is a much lesser infraction. The 
commentators want to avoid attributing 
such an act to Lot and insist, on little evi- 
dence, that he intended to offer his daugh- 
ters to them in marriage, and not just for 
sex. In any case, his assailants refuse the 
offer, confirming their obstinate pursuit 

of Lot’s male guests (Q 7:80-2; 11:77-9; 
15:67-71; 27:54-5; 29:28-9). 

Perhaps the most dramatic sexual passage 
in the Qur'an is the story of Joseph and 
Potiphar’s wife (identified as Zulaykha 
in later tradition, but unnamed in the 
Quran), referred to as the wife of al-‘Aziz 
(Q 12:22-35). She tries to seduce Joseph and 
then accuses him of attempted rape, but he 
is exonerated and she is rebuked for her 
misbehavior. The qur’anic version of the 
story makes it clear that Joseph is indeed 
tempted, and would have succumbed had 
it not been for God’s guidance: “She de- 
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sired him, and he would have desired her 
had it not been that he saw the sign 
(burhan) of his lord (see pRoorF). Thus it 
was, that we might ward off from him evil 
and lewdness...” (Q 12:24). His master’s 
wife is clearly driven by lust incited by 
Joseph’s incredible beauty, and she is vin- 
dicated when the women who had accused 
her of improper behavior cut their hands 
upon witnessing Joseph before them. She is 
thus excused, to some extent, for her lust, 
and the commentary tradition portrays her 
as repenting and being married to Joseph 
in the afterlife. Sex also plays an important 
role in the story of Mary, serving to em- 
phasize the miraculous nature of Jesus’ 
birth and the difficult position in which she 
found herself. Mary fears that the angel 
(q.v.) sent to announce Jesus’ birth is going 
to rape her. After Jesus is born, she is also 
accused of being a harlot (baghiyy, cf. 
Q 19:20, 28), but the infant Jesus himself 
speaks up to defend her (cf. Q 19:30 f.). 
Descriptions of the afterlife involve ele- 
ments of sexual fantasy (see ESCHATO- 
Locy). The believers are promised beauti- 
ful female companions to whom they will 
be wed in paradise. These companions are 
large-eyed (‘%m, sing. ‘ayna’), with marked 
contrast between the whites and the dark 
pupils (hi, sing. hawra’) and fair-skinned, 
being likened to pearls and eggs (see 
HOURIS). They are “of modest gaze” and 
virgins, not having been touched before by 
men or jinn (q.v.; Q 37:48-9; 38:52; 55:56, 
72; cf. 44:545 52:20; 56:22). The believers 
are to be served in paradise by beautiful 
boys (ghilman, wildan) as well, also likened 


to pearls (Q 52:24; 76:19; cf. 56:17). 
Devin J. Stewart 
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Sheba 


Name of the land in south Arabia whose 
people developed a prosperous trading civ- 
ilization in the middle of the first millen- 
nium B.C.E., marked by the creation of a 
kingdom alongside other local states: 
Ma‘n, Qataban and Hadramawt. Famous 
for its caravan (q.v.) traffic and trade in 
incense and rare spices exported to 
Babylonia, Egypt and the Mediterranean, 
the region was called “Arabia Felix” by 
historians of classical antiquity like 
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Ptolemy, Strabo or Pliny the Elder. The 
very existence of the inhabitants of Sheba, 
the Sabaeans — not to be confused with 
the Sabians (q.v.), who are discussed in the 
context of their disputed religious practices 
(cf. Q 2:62; 22:17; 27:22) — is first attested 
in the Hebrew Bible (1 Ags 10:18-20 and 

2 Chron 9:17-9) which reports the meeting 
between Solomon (q.v.; ca. 970-932 B.C.E.) 
and the legendary Queen of Sheba, known 
by the name Bilqis (q.v.) in qur’anic exe- 
gesis and Islamic sacred history (see 
HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN; EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGCAL AND MEDIEVAL). 
The New Testament also evokes this 
“event” in Luke 11:31. In the Qur'an, a 
whole stira (q.v.) bears the name of 
“Sheba” (Q 34). It specifically refers to 

the urban and trading culture of the 
Sabaeans (Q 34:15-9) for which, in fact, the 
archeology bears witness through build- 
ings, steles, altars and inscriptions (see 
ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). The lat- 
ter attest the local language affiliated with 
Arabic, designated by the terms “south 
Semitic” or “south Arabian,” from which 
many qur’anic names and nouns derive 
(see FOREIGN VOCABULARY). This language 
resisted the regional spread of Aramaic 
until the rise of Islam, when it was re- 
placed by Arabic. Q 34:15-6 point out the 
wealth of the country of Sheba, with its 
skillfully domesticated landscape endowed 
with two luxurious gardens and irrigation 
systems (see GARDEN), as God’s sign (see 
s1GNs). Verse 16, in particular, alludes to 
the flood caused by the break of the dam 
of al-‘Arim (q.v.; see also PUNISHMENT 
STORIES) that occurred circa 542 G.E. in 
the Yemeni city of Marib (see PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). 

The Quran provides the Sabaeans with 
a religious status comparable to that of 
the Jews and Christians (see Jews AND 
JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), 


for some of them became believers 
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(Q 34:20; see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) as did 
their queen (Q 27:44). Q 27 (Strat al-Naml, 
“The Ant”) tells the story of the Queen of 
Sheba’s conversion during her reception by 
Solomon in his fabled palace with a trans- 
parent glass floor (see MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
IN THE QUR'AN). This qur’anic narrative 
(see NARRATIVES; PARABLES) yielded abun- 
dant commentaries and stories related in 
the books on the history of the prophets 
(Razi, Tafsiz, xxiv, 200; Tabart, Ta vikh, i, 
684; id., Tafsiy xix, 472-5, ad Q 27:44; 
Tha'labt, Qisas, 312-3; see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). These texts evince a par- 
ticular concern with the illusion effected by 
the enigmatic glass device, when it ap- 
peared to be a pool with which Solomon 
(q.v.) tested the queen in order to lead her 
to convert (see TRIAL). Contemporary ex- 
egesis demonstrates how the aesthetic cog- 
nitive function of the narrative of the 
Queen of Sheba’s conversion complements 
its main religious message (Gonzalez, Le 
prege, 26-32; id., Beauty and Islam, 26-31). 
Finally, further details of Sheba are also 
known through an early (but post-qur’anic) 
account related by the historian and com- 
mentator Wahb b. Munabbih (d. 110/728 
or 114/732) and preserved in Ibn Hisham’s 
(d. ca. 213/828) Kitab al- Tyan fi muliik 
Himyar. His report assimilates the kingdom 
of the Himyarites, who were ruling south 
Arabia in the third century c.£., to the 
Sabaeans and descendants of the prophet 
Hid (q.v.). In the Qur'an, Hid was sent to 
the Arab tribe of the ‘Ad (q.v.) before 
Muhammad, but they rejected him 
(Q 7:65-72; 11:50-60; 22:42; 26:123-39; 
38:12-4). 
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Sheep see ANIMAL LIFE 


Sheets 


Flat writing support, made of papyrus 
(bardi), parchment (raqq, 71qq), leather (adm, 
Jjud) or, since the late second/eighth cen- 
tury, paper (kaghadh), and used for record- 
ing mostly religious, legal and historical 
texts during the pre- and early Islamic pe- 
riods (see AGE OF IGNORANCE; PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). The term 
“sheets” (suhuf, sing. sahifa) extends to the 
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(whole or partial) texts thus recorded, syn- 
onymous with Kitab (pl. kutub; see BOOK), 
dafiar (pl. dafatir) and kurrasa (pl. kararis). 
Etymologically derived from South Semitic 
sahafa, “to write,” sahifa literally means “[a 
thing] written upon” (Noldeke, ea, i, 24 
n. 4; for qur’anic attestations of terms re- 
lating to the various media used in writing, 
see SCROLLS; WRITING AND WRITING 
MATERIALS; INSTRUMENTS). 

Like girtas and waraq (“sheet, leaf”), sahifa 
does not designate a specific writing mate- 
rial; but unlike both these terms, it also 
does not specify quantity. Instead, it 
denotes anything from a single to multiple 
sheets, the latter rolled up as a scroll (dav, 
majalla) or folded and sewn together as a 
notebook (Abbott, Studies [ 22-3, 57-9, 66). 
Sheets were kept in scabbards or gathered 
in bundles, bags, boxes, and other contain- 
ers. Bound between two covers (lawhan, 
daffatan) they become a codex (mushaf; q.v.), 
a term early restricted to the Qur'an. In 
the plural, swhuf may comprise the com- 
plete Hebrew or Muslim scripture or a 
scholar’s collected papers. 

In pre-Islamic times, a sahifa might con- 
tain a letter, a legal contract, a poem, an 
oration, or a collection of sayings. In the 
Quran, suhuf refer to the Hebrew scrip- 
ture (see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN), the 
Quran itself, and metaphorically to the 
divine records of human deeds (see 
HEAVENLY BOOK). According to tradition, 
the first redaction of the Qur’an was com- 
prised of suhuf written by the Prophet’s 
secretary Zayd b. Thabit (d. ca. 42-56/ 
662-76) and preserved by ‘Umar’s daughter 
Hafsa (q.v.); they formed in turn the core 
for the official redaction led by the same 
Zayd at the behest of ‘Uthman (see coL- 
LECTION OF THE QUR'AN}; CODICES OF THE 
QuR’AN). Ibn Hisham’s Siva attributes 
“‘Umar’s conversion (in one of two ac- 
counts) to his reading of a sahifa containing 
Q 20 (Strat Ta Ha; Ibn Hisham, Svva, i, 
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334-5). In the sunna (q.v.), sahifa refers not 
only to the Qur'an but also to early hadith 
collections (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) 
by Companions (see COMPANIONS OF THE 
PROPHET) and Successors, written ordi- 
nances by the Prophet (both of which were 
handed down in families from one genera- 
tion to the next) and other writing 
(Wensinck, Concordance, s.v.). Hadith col- 
lections such as that of Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/ 
687), or the sahifat al-sadiqa of ‘Abdallah b. 
‘Amr b. al-‘As (d. 65/684), were numerous 
(Goldziher, ms, 1, 9-11, 194-6; Sezgin, GAs, 
1, 84-90; Motzki, Anfange, 191 n. 588; 
Azami, Studies, 43-4). The Umayyad caliphs 
‘Umar II (r. 99-101/717-20) and Hisham 

(r. 105-25/724-43) made the first efforts to 
collect these with the assistance of the tra- 
ditionist al-Zuhri (d. 124/742). Suhuf further 
served to record historical accounts (akhbar; 
see HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN) about the 
creation (q.v.), pre-Islamic legends (see 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE QURAN), the 
life of the Prophet (see sIRA AND THE 
QuR’AN), and the early Muslim community 
(see e.g. Abbott, Studies I; see COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN) as well as 
works of linguistics and poetry (see 
GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN; POETRY AND 
PoETs). The earliest extant specimens of 
such works on papyrus and paper date to 
the late second/eighth and third/ninth 
century (see ‘Abdallah b. Wahb, d. 197/ 
812; cf. Abbott, Studies 1); others survive 
independently in later copies (Hammam b. 
Munabbih, d. 101/719; cf. Azami, Studies, 
appendix) or as part of larger collections, 
as, for instance, Ibn Hanbal’s (d. 241/855) 
Musnad (see LAW AND THE QUR’AN). 

A sahifa served to jot down information as 
an aid to memory (see ORALITY AND 
WRITING IN ARABIA). It played an impor- 
tant part in the practice of teaching and 
transmission, which followed procedures 
such as in-class audition (sama@‘) with sub- 
sequent recording at home, in-class dicta- 


tion (imla), reading an existing copy back 
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to the teacher for correction (‘ard) or re- 
ceiving from him a written copy (mundwala; 
cf. al-Sam ‘ant, Adab al-imla; see TEACHING 
AND PREACHING THE QUR’AN; REGITATION 
OF THE QUR’AN). Preserved suhuf of the late 
second/eighth century show a concern for 
precision in the use of diacritics, vowel 
markers, muhmal signs, symbols for hadith 
division and annotations (see Abbott, 
Studies [, document 6 and Studies IT, docu- 
ment 6; see ORNAMENTATION AND ILLU- 
MINATION; MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QUR'AN). 
Typologically the unstructured sahifa be- 
longs to the formative period of Arabic- 
Islamic book culture; it precedes the epistle 
as well as the larger hadith collection 
(jamz), organized by topic (musannaf, 
mubawwab) or source (musnad), which some 
scholars prepared for their students from 
the late second/eighth century onward. 
Nonetheless, the term is occasionally ap- 
plied to a student’s whole or partial copy of 
a thematically organized work (equivalent 
to nuskha, juz’). Only from the third/ninth 
century, with its mass production of manu- 
script books in the proper sense with title, 
preface, overall plan, cross references, and 
addresses of the reader is the sahifa truly 
superseded (Schoeler, Ecrire, 102-7). 
Repeated bans on the writing down of 
hadith by the Prophet and the four “rightly 
guided” caliphs (rashidiin), as well as the 
Umayyad caliphs, together with the claims 
of some scholars of never having used 
books, conflict with the more frequently 
cited permission to do so, as well as ac- 
counts about the use of writing beginning 
with Muhammad’s generation (Baghdadi, 
Taqyid; see ILLITERACY). Political motives 
aside (see POLITICS AND THE QURAN), un- 
derlying this apparent contradiction is a 
bimodal, interconnected use of memory 
(q.v.) and writing for mutual correction, 
with the latter increasing in importance 
over time (Ramahurmuzi, Muhaddith, nos. 
370-417). This notwithstanding, oral per- 


formance and teaching never ceased com- 
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pletely and a good memory continued to 
be an adornment for a scholar in religion, 
law and philology. Conversely, a student 
who learned only from written notes risked 
being branded a suhufi, 1.e. someone who 
misunderstood and mispronounced his 
texts for lack of an accompanying oral 
transmission (Schoeler, Ecrire, 40, 120-1; 

see READINGS OF THE QURAN). 

As the earliest source for the sunna, suhuf 
have received great attention. No pre- 
served sahifa, however, antedates the late 
second/eighth century, and the authentic 
survival of the swhuf’s hadith content and 
notably the chains of transmitters (esndd, 
pl. asanid) in later literature has been chal- 
lenged in the critical studies of I. Gold- 
ziher and J. Schacht (see response by 
Azami, Studies, 215-67) and, more recently, 
in those of J. Wansbrough, P. Crone and 
M. Cook. ‘Taking account of the latter 
scholars’ reservations, H. Motzki and 
G. Schoeler have proposed careful reviews 
of the sources for jurisprudence and his- 
toriography, respectively (on this debate, 
see Motzki, Anfange, 22-49; Schoeler, 
Charakter, 5-24). 


Beatrice Gruendler 
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Shekhinah 


The earthly manifestation of God’s pres- 
ence, a concept common to the Bible and 
the Qur’4n. Occurring in six verses, al- 
sakina derives from God and is usually 
“sent down” to Muhammad and/or his 
fellow believers. The Arabic root, s-k-n, 
denotes “stillness, quiet, calm, being 
motionless,” as in Q 6:96: “[God] has 
made the night [for] stillness/quiet” (see 
also Q 10:67; 27:86; 28:72; 40:61, etc.), with 
a secondary meaning (sometimes expressed 
in the causative fourth form) of “to settle 
down, to dwell in a habitation” (Q 2:35; 
14:37; 17:104, etc.). This parallels the 
Hebrew/Aramaic/Syriac triliteral root 
sh-k-n, “to settle down, or dwell.” The 
Arabic term sakina also parallels the 
Hebrew/Aramaic sh'khina (sh‘khinta) both 
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linguistically and semantically. Both 
represent, in the general sense, a divine 
“in-dwelling.” 

All qur’anic renderings of the term sakina 
occur within militant contexts (see FIGHT- 
ING} WAR; EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). In 
Q 2:246-8, the Israelites (see CHILDREN OF 
ISRAEL) asked their unnamed prophet to 
raise up a king to lead them in battle 
(cf. 1 Sam 8 f£.; see KINGS AND RULERS; 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). When he 
informs them that God has chosen Saul 
(q.v.; Talat), they object because of his 
lowly stature. In order to prove Saul’s 
divinely chosen status, “Their prophet said 
to them, the sign of his kingship will be 
that the ark (q.v.) will come to you contain- 
ing a sakina from your lord (q.v.) and a rem- 
nant of what the family of Moses (q.v.) and 
the family of Aaron (q.v.) left behind” (cf. 
Exod 25:8). 

In three cases, sakina is associated with 
invisible armies that God sends down from 
heaven (see HEAVEN AND sky). In Q 48:4 
(after God has just given Muhammad a 
clear military victory [q.v.] in a preceding 
verse: fath mubin, Q 48:1), “He [God] is the 
one who sent down the saktna into the 
hearts of the believers (see HEART; BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF) to add faith (q.v.; or, ian?) 
to their faith. To God are the armies of the 
heavens and the earth....” In Q 9:26, after 
victories followed by defeat, “Then God 
sent down his sakina to his messenger (q.v.) 
and onto the believers and sent down 
armies you could not see....” In Q 9:40, 
“... So God sent down his sakina to 
him [presumably Muhammad] and 
supported him with armies that you 
cannot see....” 

In Q 48:18, “God was pleased with the 
believers when they swore allegiance to 
you [Muhammad] beneath the tree (see 
CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; OATHS), and 
he knew what was in their hearts. So he 
sent down the sakina to them and rewarded 
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them with an approaching victory.” 

Q 48:26 follows within the same general 
context of warring and of tension with 
unbelievers: “When those who disbelieve 
established scorn in their hearts, scorn of 
the Age of Ignorance (q.v.; jahiliyya), then 
God sent down his sakina to his messenger 
and onto the believers, but required of 
them a word of piety (q.v.; al-taqwa). They 
were worthy of it and fit for it; and God 
knows everything.” 

Traditional Muslim scholarship generally 
holds that sakina means “quiet” or “tran- 
quility” in most of these verses, based on 
the Arabic root and buttressed especially 
by Q 48:26; but because this explanation 
clearly does not fit Q 2:248 and remains 
problematic in all but Q 48:26, the exegetes 
(see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL 
AND MEDIEVAL) also rendered it as nasy, 
meaning “aid,” “victory,” or even “con- 
quest.” Western scholarship considers the 
term to have derived from the rabbinic 
concept of sh‘khina, based on Q 2:248, but 
has had difficulty fitting such a concept 
into all the other verses. 

In every context the sakina is sent down in 
order to demonstrate God’s support for his 
chosen agent (Saul or Muhammad) in the 
face of unbelief, sometimes even among 
the agent’s followers (see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD; HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY). 
The contextual meaning of the term there- 
fore denotes divine aid and proof of the 
authenticity of God’s agent in the face of 
disbelief and adversity, and this aid or 
proof (or divine presence) comes in the 
form of divine victory in battle or its 
potentiality. This representation would 
fit all qur’anic contexts. 

It is not clear whether saktna in its 
quranic loci is abstract or has a concrete, 
tangible existence. In the secondary lit- 
erature, however, it is clearly represented 
as the latter. Al-Azraqi (d. ca. 250/865; 
Akhbar Makka, 28) defines the sakina as rth 
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khaji laha ra’s, “a gale wind with a head,” 
in reference to the extraordinary being 
that led Abraham (q.v.) to Mecca (q.v.; 

cf. Babylonian Talmud, Megilloth, 29a: 
“Wherever [Israel] was exiled, the sh*khina 
went with them”). We find the same and 
alternative, occasionally sometimes quite 
fanciful definitions of a sometimes fright- 
ening but benevolent being in other works 
as well (e.g. Tabari, Ta’rikh, i, 275; id., Tafst 
u, 611; Tha‘labi Qisas, 87; Ibn al-Athtr, 
Kamil, i, 106; Lisan al-‘Arab, xin, 213). Sakina 
is attested in pre-Islamic sources as mean- 
ing quiet and calm, and this may have 
been associated also with a wind (see AIR 
AND WIND). The Islamic legends therefore 
describe an incarnate wind that had be- 
come associated with the concept of the 
sh‘khina as the latter became integrated into 
Arabian culture (see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA 
AND THE QUR’AN; SOUTH ARABIA, RELI- 
GION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). In the Arabian con- 
text, this incarnate and divinely sent sakina 
wind took on martial power in order to 
protect its human beneficiaries and bring 
aid and even victory, especially against the 
doubters (see UNCERTAINTY) or unbeliev- 
ers. Finally, al-Bukhari (d. 256/870) records 
a tradition that associates this divine pres- 
ence with the recitation of the Qur'an 
(q.v.3 cf Sahih, bk. 61 /A. Fada il al-Qur an], 
no. 531). 


Reuven Firestone 
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Shi‘a 


Literally, “party/followers.” The term shia 
occurs eleven times in the Qur’an, with the 
first use in Strat al-An‘am (Q 6, “The 
Cattle”) and the last in Stirat al-Qamar 

(Q 54, “The Moon”). The word itself is 
lexically derived from the Arabic verb 
sha‘a, yashiu, meaning “to spread, dissemi- 
nate, divulge, publicize or become known,” 
and in this sense occurs once, in Q 24:19: 
“Those who love to spread (an tashi‘a) scan- 
dal among the believers....” The primary 
meaning of the term shia (pl. shia‘ and 
ashya‘) that is conveyed in the Qur'an is 
that of factions, communities, people with 
similar views and faith, followers and sup- 
porters, as portrayed in Q 37:83, “Verily 
Abraham (q.v.) was surely among the fol- 
lowers [of Noah; q.v.]” (wva-inna min shi‘atihi 
la-Ibrahim; see PARTIES AND FACTIONS). 

Q 6:65 speaks of God’s power to reduce 
humankind to factions (azw_yalbisakum 
shiya‘an), with exegetes offering varying 
opinions as to whether shzya‘ meant the 
Jews and Christians in particular or the 
consequence of arbitrary human conflict 
(see JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY; RELIGIOUS PLURALISM 
AND THE QURAN). Al-Qummi (fl. mid 
fourth/tenth cent.; Tafst% ad loc.) alludes 


to religious differences and ‘Ali b. 
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Muhammad b. al-Walid (d. 612/1215; Tq, 
ad loc.) to community dispute after the 
Prophet. Q 6:159 refers to those who split 
their religion and become disparate groups 
(kant shiya‘an), and Q 30:31-2 exhorts be- 
lievers not to be part of them (see RELI- 
GION; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). Q 28:4 
addresses Pharaoh (q.v.) who arrogantly 
created divisions among his people (wa- 


Jja‘ala ahlaha shiya‘an). The plural form ashya‘ 


in Q 34:54 as interpreted by al-Tabart 

(d. 310/923; Tafst; ad Q 54:51), refers to 
those who had intensely questioned the 
truth (q.v.), while Q 54:51 addresses the 
polytheists (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM) 
among Quraysh (q.v.), warning them about 
how communities in the past had been 
destroyed (kama fu tla bi-ashya thim; see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES). 

Q 15:10, on the other hand, employs the 
term to portray communities to whom 
messengers (see MESSENGER) had been sent: 
“Indeed, we sent [messengers] before you 
among communities of the past” (arsalna 
min qablika fi shiya‘ al-awwwalina). ‘Twice in 
Q 28:15 it is used for Moses (q.v.), exegetes 
agreeing that sht‘atihi meant the religion of 
Moses, just as they explain min shi‘atihi in 
Q 37:83 as Abraham following Noah’s 
religion. In Ibn al-Walid’s Ty al-aqa id, 
these verses appear inter-textually to reflect 
religion as affection for ‘Ali (see ‘ALI B. ABI 
TALIB) alongside the prophetic tradition 
regarding Noah’s ark (q.v.), which states 
that true believers are henceforth called 
Shia. 

Thus, in four instances (Q 6:65, 159; 28:4; 
30:32), the term shia has been used to con- 
vey the meaning of factions while on four 
other occasions the word is applied to an- 
cient communities of faith to whom proph- 
ets were sent (q.v.; Q 15:10; 28:15 twice; 
37:83; see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). 
When the Qur'an speaks of shiya‘ al- 
awwalin and shvatihi, it essentially refers to 
previously rightly-guided communities (see 
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GENERATIONS), but kandi shiya‘an is used 

in the divisive sense, while the plural 
ashya‘is applied to formerly erring 

people (see ERROR; ASTRAY), and min kulli 
shi‘atin in Q 19:69 means communities in 
general. 

In post-qur anic Arabic writings, the 
word shia can be used in either a qualified 
or unqualified form, as definite or indefi- 
nite. The word can be used in a construct 
phrase to indicate the “followers” of a par- 
ticular individual: shi‘at Mu ‘awiya, for ex- 
ample. Invariably, when the term is found 
with the definite article (a/-) and no other 
qualifier, the followers of ‘Ali are meant: 
al-shi'a are the “followers [of ‘Ali]” (shr‘at 
Alt), those who, as described in Abia Hatim 
al-Razi’s (d. ca. 322/934) Aitab al-Zina, 
were intimate with ‘Ali during the lifetime 
of the Prophet (see also sHT‘IsM AND 
THE QURAN; FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; 
PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE; POLITICS AND 
THE QUR'AN). 
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Shr‘ism and the Qur'an 


At present, the Shits, who differ from the 
Sunni majority concerning the legitimacy 
of the political and spiritual succession to 
Muhammad, comprise about ten percent 
of the Islamic community. Like the Sunnis, 
they enjoy a rich tradition of scholarship in 
Islamic sciences, including both hadith 
collection and classification as well as 
quranic exegesis. Just as their conception 
of the legitimate leadership of the Muslim 
community evolved differently from that of 
their Sunni counterparts, so, too, did their 
understanding of the Quran itself. The 
following, therefore, will discuss, first, the 
attitude of the Shi'a towards the Qur’an 
and then provide an overview of the prin- 
ciples and methods of ShiT exegesis. It will 
conclude with a presentation of some of 
the major Shri exegetes and their works. 


The attitude of the Shi'a to the Qur'an 
One of the bones of contention between 
Sunni and Shri Islam concerns the integ- 
rity of the Qur'an. The Shi'a (q.v.) dis- 
puted the canonical validity of the 
‘Uthmanic codex, the textus receptus, of the 
Qur'an (see COLLECTION OF THE QUR’AN; 
CODICES OF THE QUR'AN) and cast doubt 
on the quality of its editing, alleging politi- 
cal tendentiousness on the part of the 
editors — namely, the three first caliphs 
(see CALIPH), particularly the third of 
them, ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan (r. 23-35/644-56). 
ShiT (mainly Imami) criticism of the 
quranic text was most severe in the first 
centuries of Islam (see POLITICS AND THE 
QURAN; TEXTUAL GRITIGISM OF THE 
QuR’AN). The editors were accused of fal- 
sification (tahrif) of the qur’anic text by 
both the omission of some phrases and the 
addition of others (see REVISION AND 
ALTERATION). Moreover, the claim that the 
Quran had been falsified is one of the 
principal arguments to which early Shit 
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tradition resorted to explain the absence of 
any explicit reference to the Shi'a in the 
Quran. 

In Shit qur’anic commentaries many 
traditions are found accusing the Com- 
panions of the Prophet (q.v.) of violating 
the integrity of the qur’anic text. In one of 
these traditions, cited in the commentary 
(tafsir) ascribed to the Imam Hasan al- 
‘Askari (d. 260/873-4), it is stated that 
“Those whose ambitions overcame their 
wisdom (alladhina ghalabat ahwauhum 
‘uqilahum, i.e. the sahaba) falsified (harrafi) 
the true meaning of God’s book and al- 
tered it (wa-ghayyarithu)” (‘Askart, Tafsir, 95; 
cf. Kohlberg, Some notes, 212 and n. 37). 
A treasure trove of such traditions is Aitab 
al-Quraat (known also as Kitab al-Tanzil 
wa-l-tahrif) by Anmad b. Muhammad 
al-Sayyari (fl. late third/ninth century), 
of which an annotated edition is in 
preparation by M.A. Amir-Moezzi and 
E. Kohlberg. A similar tradition — which, 
however, does not blame the Companions 
of the Prophet for the falsification — is 
found in the Qur'an commentary of al- 
“Ayyasht (d. ca. 320/932): “Had the book of 
God not been subject to additions and 
omissions, our righteousness would not 
have been hidden from any [person] of 
wisdom” (lawla annahu zida fi kitab Allah wa- 
nugisa minhu ma khafiya haqquna ‘ala dhi hyan; 
“‘Ayyasht, Ta/fsty, 1, 25). In a similar tradition 
it is stated: “The [Qur'an] contained the 
names of [various] persons, but these 
names have been removed” (kanat_fihi 
asma_u l-ryal fa-ulqiyat; ibid., 1, 24). The 
commentator does not attempt to validate 
this general claim with examples of texts 
that, in his opinion, have been altered. 

Just how unspecific these traditions are 
can be demonstrated by an account as- 
cribed to Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 
148/765), cited in relation to verse Q 2:79: 
“On leaving the house of the [caliph] 
‘Uthman, ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As met 
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the Commander of the Faithful [‘Alz; see 
‘ALI B. ABI TALIB] and said to him: ‘O ‘Alt, 
we have spent the night on a matter with 
which we hope God will strengthen this 
community.’ ‘Ali answered him: ‘I know 
how you spent the night: you have falsified, 
altered and changed (harraftum wa-ghayyar- 
tum wa-baddaltum) nine hundred letters/ 
words (harf); falsified three hundred 
letters/words, changed three hundred 
letters/words and altered three hundred 
letters/words. [And then ‘Ali added this 
verse, Q 2:79]: Woe to those who write the 
book (q.v.) with their hands and then say, 
‘this is from God’” ( fa-waylun lilladhina_yak- 
tubna |-kitaba bi-aydthim thumma_yaqilina 
hadha min ‘indi llahi; ibid., i, 66). It is obvi- 
ous that the figures quoted here are not to 
be taken at face value, just as the three dif- 
ferent verbs used to describe the editorial 
activity (harrafa, ghayyara and baddala) in no 
way indicate discrete falsification tech- 
niques (see FORGERY; CORRUPTION). 
Numerous Shri utterances refer to the 
nature of the original text of the Qur'an 
prior to its alleged corruption by the 
Sunnis. In a well-known tradition, which 
appears in the writings of most early 
Imami commentators, Imam Muhammad 
al-Baqir (d. ca 114/732) declares: “The 
Quran was revealed [consisting of ] four 
parts: One part concerning us [the Shra], 
one part concerning our enemies, one part 
commandments (q.v.) and regulations 
(faraid wa-ahkam; see VIRTUES AND VICES, 
COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING; BOUND- 
ARIES AND PREGEPTS; LAW AND THE 
QUR’AN) and one part customs and par- 
ables (sunan wa-amthal; see PARABLE). And 
the exalted parts of the Qur'an refer to us” 
(wa-lana kara im al-Qur an; ibid., 1, 20 and 21 
where a tripartite division is suggested; cf. 
also the following sources, in which allu- 
sion is made to division into either three or 


four parts: Sayyari, Qura ai, tradition no. 11; 
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Furat, Ta/siz, 1, 2; Kulaynt, AGjfi, ii, 627-8; 
Goldziher, Richtungen, 288). Other accounts 
refer to the length of the original Qur'an. 
It is believed to have contained 17,000 
verses (q.v.; Sayyari, Qiraal, tradition no. 
16). Q 33 Is given as an example of a text 
that in the original Qur'an was two and 
two-third times longer than Sirat al- 
Baqara (“The Cow,” Q 2; ibid., tradition 
no. 418; see sURAS), which in turn was 
longer than the version in the ‘“Uthmanic 
codex (ibid., tradition no. 421). 

The discrepancy between the qur’anic 
text and the ShiT viewpoint is not neces- 
sarily one that a “correct” interpretation 
can remedy. This discrepancy results from 
a textual gap between the incomplete 
qur anic text found in the possession of 
the Sunnis and the ideal text that, accord- 
ing to Shr belief, is no longer in anyone’s 
possession but will be revealed by the 
Mahdr in the eschatological era (see 
ESCHATOLOGY). 

Later, beginning in the fourth/tenth cen- 
tury, in the wake of the political and social 
changes that Shrism underwent, a ten- 
dency to moderation became apparent, 
and some of the criticism became muted. 
Imami-Shii scholars — among them 
Muhammad b. al-Nu‘man, better known 
as al-Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022), al- 
Sharif al-Murtada (d. 436/1044), Aba 
Ja‘far al-Tust (d. 460/1067), one of the 
eminent Imami-Shii exegetes, and Abii 
“Ali 1-Fadl b. Hasan al-Tabarst (d. 548/ 
1153) — held that although the text of the 
Quran as we have it is incomplete, it does 
not contain any falsifications. In other 
words, what is found in the ‘Uthmanic 
codex is the truth but not the whole truth 
since it does not include all the revelations 
made to Muhammad (see REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION). (On the various posi- 
tions taken by Imamzi-Shris on this ques- 
tion, see Kohlberg, Some notes.) 
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Despite the moderate views expressed by 
these and other Shri scholars, the opinion 
that the Qur'an was falsified has been per- 
petuated throughout the history of Shr‘ism 
and persists to this day. Prominent scholars 
in Iran during the Safavid period — includ- 
ing Muhammad b. Murtada al-Kashani, 
known as Muhsin al-Fayd (d. 1091/1680), 
Hashim b. Sulayman al-Bahrani (d. 1107/ 
1693 or 1109/1697), and Muhammad Baqir 
al-Majlisi (d. 1110/1699 or 1111/1700) — re- 
vived the debate about the integrity of the 
Quran, basing their anti-Sunnt polemics 
upon traditions extant in the early ShiT 
corpus of ¢afsty and hadith (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR’AN). 

One of the most radical works ever writ- 
ten on this matter is the asl al-khitab ft 
tahrif kitab rabb al-arbab by the eminent Shit 
scholar Husayn 'Taqi Nari 1-Tabarst 
(d. 1320/1902). In this work Nirt brought 
together a great number of traditions re- 
ferring to the question of the falsification 
of the Quran. A recurrent tradition on 
which Nari bases his argument in favor of 
tahrif draws an analogy between the Shiis 
and the Jews (a notion that in itself is very 
common in Shri literature): “Just as the 
Jews and the Christians (see Jews AND 
JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND GHRSITIANITY; 
PEOPLE OF THE BOOK) altered and falsi- 
fied the book of their prophet [sic; see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD] after him, 
this community [1.e. the Muslims] shall 
alter and falsify the Qur’an after our 
Prophet — may God bless him and his 
family — for everything that happened to 
the Children of Israel (q.v.) is bound to 
happen to this community” (enna l-yahid 
wa-l-nasara ghayyari wa-harrafi kitab nabi- 

_yythim ba‘dahu fa-hadhthi l-umma aydan la 
budda wa-an_yughayyirit l-Quran ba‘da 
nabiyyina salla llah ‘alayhi wa-ahlihi h-anna 
kulla ma waqa‘a ft bani Isral la budda wa-an 
yaqaa fi hadhthi l-umma; Nuri, Fasl, 35; 
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whence Brunner, The dispute, 439; see 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN). 
It should be stressed, however, that Niri’s 
extreme anti-Sunni tone was criticized 
even by the Shri scholars of his day. 
Nevertheless, the question of ¢ahrif never 
ceased to be a burning issue in Shit-Sunni 
discourse, to the point that “there is hardly 
a new book on the general subject of the 
quranic sciences whose author can afford 
not to include a long chapter dealing with 
tahrif” (Brunner, The dispute, 445; see 
TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG 
STUDY). 

Significant as it may be, the claim of 
forgery — i.e. that issues relating to the 
Shr‘a were deliberately omitted from the 
Quran — is not the sole argument used by 
Shit authors to explain the absence of any 
explicit mention of the afl al-bayt/Shi‘a in 
the Qur’an (see PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE). 
Two additional arguments are (a) the 
Quran contains hidden meanings, which 
the exegete should decipher (see POLY- 
sEMy) and (b) the Qur’an teaches principles 
while tradition expounds their details. 

The most common approach explaining 
the absence of references to the Shia 
in the Qur’an asserts that it is in the nature 
of the Quran to speak in symbols and 
codes (see METAPHOR; SIMILES; SYMBOLIC 
IMAGERY) and according to this approach it 
should come as no surprise that the Qur'an 
does not mention the Shr‘a explicitly: those 
who know how to read between the lines 
can decipher the passages that allude to 
the Shia. This is the principle underlying 
the broad attempt to interpret many ob- 
scure quranic verses (mubhamat) as well as 
some quite clear ones, as referring to the 
Shi'a. Even a cursory reading of the early 
Shri ¢afstrs reveals how wholeheartedly 
this approach was embraced by Shi 
commentators. 


The other approach — that the Qur'an 
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teaches principles while tradition expounds 
their details — is expressed, for example, 
in the answer al-Baqir gave to one of his 
disciples concerning the reason ‘AIT is not 
mentioned in the Qur'an: 


Say to them [i.e. to those who put this 
question to you]: God revealed to his mes- 
senger [the verses about] prayer (q.v.) and 
did not [explicitly] mention three or four 
[prayers] until this was interpreted by the 
messenger. So also he revealed [the verses 
about] the pilgrimage (q.v.), but did not 
reveal the injunction “encircle [the Ka‘ba 
(q.v.)] seven times.” So too is the meaning 
of the verse [Q 4:59] “Obey God and obey 
the messenger and those in authority (q.v.) 
among you.” This verse was revealed in 
relation to ‘Ali, Hasan and Husayn 
(‘Ayyasht, Tafsiz i, 276; see OBEDIENCE; 
KINGS AND RULERS). 


According to this tradition, the reason ‘Alt 
and his disciples are not mentioned ex- 
plicitly in the Qur’an is that the Qur’an, by 
its very nature, restricts itself to general 
principles; it presents religious laws and 
general rulings yet does not go into details, 
a prerogative reserved for the interpreter. 
This tripartite argumentation in no way 
suggests that these were three separate 
approaches to the problem, each exclusive 
of the other. Rather, the three together 
demonstrate the problems that Shit ex- 
egetes faced and the attempts they made 
to resolve them. 


Principles and methods of Shv@ exegesis 
ShiT exegetes, perhaps even more than 
their Sunni counterparts, support their 
distinctive views by reference to qur’anic 
proof-texts (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). A major dis- 
tinction is that the ShiI exegetes attempt to 
find in the Qur’an explicit references to 
such themes as the imams’ (see IMAM) 
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supernatural and mystical qualities, their 
authority to interpret the Qur'an and other 
religious scriptures, or such major Shit 
doctrines as the duty of loyalty (q.v.) to the 
imams (walaya) and dissociation from their 
enemies (bard‘a). 

A fundamental principle of Shit exegeti- 
cal tradition is that the authority to inter- 
pret the Qur'an is reserved for ‘Ali and his 
descendants, the imams. In a well-known 
hadith, cited in both Sunni and Shit 
sources, Muhammad is said to have de- 
clared: “There is one among you who will 
fight for the [correct] interpretation of the 
Qur'an just as I myself fought for its rev- 
elation, and he is ‘Alt b. Abt Talib” (znna 

Ji-kum man _yuqatilu ‘ala ta’wil al-Qur’an kama 
qataltu ‘ala tanziliht wa-huwa ‘Ali ibn Abi 
Talib; ‘Ayyasht, Tafsir, i, 27; Shahrastani, 
Milal, 189; and cf. Gimaret and Monnot, 
Livre, 1, 543, and n. 231, where further 
sources are cited; also Poonawala, Isma‘Tli 
tawil, 209-10). This idea of ‘Alt and 
(implicitly) also his descendants being 
presented by the Prophet himself as 
interpreters of the Qur'an is also deduced 
from other traditions, the most famous of 
which is “the tradition about the two 
weighty things” (hadith al-thaqalayn), i.e. the 
two things that Muhammad is reported to 
have bequeathed to his believers. ‘There 
are significant differences between the 
Sunni and Shri exegetical traditions re- 
garding both the identity of these two 
“things” and the interpretation of the 
hadith. According to one version, they are 
the book of God (kitab Allah) and the 
Prophet’s practice (sunnat nabiyyihi, Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 651; see sUNNA). Other 
versions of this tradition, recorded in both 
Sunni and Shit works, mention as the 
thaqgalan the Qur'an and the family of the 
Prophet (q.v.; ahl al-bayt). The explanation 
given in Shri sources as to the discrepancy 
between the two versions of this tradition 


is that while in Sunni exegesis the practice 
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of the Prophet is considered a tool for in- 
terpreting the Qur’an (and is therefore 
mentioned in conjunction with the book 
itself), in Shirt tradition the family of the 
Prophet plays the equivalent role: only 
through the mediation of the imams, the 
descendants of the Prophet, are both the 
exoteric (zahir) and the esoteric (batin) 
meanings of the qur’anic text revealed to 
believers. The thaqalan are further viewed 
as being forever intertwined with each 
other (lan yafiariga) or, in the words of al- 
Tuasi (d. 460/1067): “This tradition proves 
that [the Qur'an] exists in every genera- 
tion, since it is unlikely that [Muhammad] 
would order us to keep something which 
we cannot keep, just as the family of the 
Prophet, and those we are ordered to fol- 
low, are present at all times” (‘Tast, Tzbyan, 
i, 3-4). The distance from here to the cre- 
ation of the metaphor describing the 
imams as “the speaking book of God” 
(kitab Allah al-natiq) 1s short indeed (see e.g. 
Burst, Masharig, 135; Ayoub, The speaking 
Quran, 183, n. 17; Poonawala, Ismail 
tawil, 200). 

The authority of the imams as interpret- 
ers of the Qur'an is reiterated in many tra- 
ditions other than the hadith al-thaqalayn. 
One tradition defining the many functions 
of the imams includes their role as inter- 
preters of the Qur'an: “We know how to 
interpret the book [i.e. the Qur'an] and 
how to speak clearly” (na Tifu ta wil al-kitab 
wa-fasl al-khitab; ‘Ayyasht, Tafsir, i, 28). 

These as well as numerous other tradi- 
tions have but one purpose — to make 
clear that those qualified to interpret the 
Quran are the imams, and that this right 
was bestowed upon them directly by God. 
In the absence of the imams, the duty of 
the text’s interpreters is restricted to pre- 
serving traditions in their name and 
making these available to believers (see 
TEACHING AND PREACHING THE QUR'AN). 


The interpreters are thus no more than a 
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vehicle and, at least theoretically, are not 
authorized to pronounce their own views 
(ibid., i, 27; Qumm1, Tafsi, ii, 397). 

Among Shris, as among other religious 
circles and groups operating on the fringes 
of society, allegory, typology and secret 
codes became favorite methods of inter- 
preting the Qur'an. Nevertheless, only het- 
erodox factions such as the Nusayris and 
the Druze (see DRUZEs) went so far as to 
view the inner meaning of the Qur'an as 
the exclusive, binding authority. At times 
such techniques derive from an elitist out- 
look, one which maintains that religious 
secrets (q.v.; see also HIDDEN AND THE 
HIDDEN) should be concealed from the 
masses and be the unique privilege of the 
elect. Sometimes it derives from an ex- 
istential necessity: religious and ideological 
minorities may find themselves in danger 
as a consequence of overt and careless ex- 
pression of ideas unpalatable to the ruling 
majority (see HERESY; THEOLOGY AND THE 
Qur’An). And indeed, the fact that many 
Shri factions throughout their history 
flourished under Sunni rule required the 
use of survival techniques both in everyday 
life and when committing their religious 
doctrines to writing. Shit scholars had to 
walk a fine line: on the one hand, they 
wished to give whenever possible expres- 
sion to their real intentions; on the other 
hand, they had to make sure that the 
expression of such ideas did not arouse 
the wrath of their Sunni opponents. ‘This 
is one of the clearest manifestations of the 
doctrine of precautionary dissimulation 
(q.v.3 taqiyya). 

An illustration of the allegorical ap- 
proach (tawil) of Shit Qur'an exegesis 
may be seen in the interpretation of the 
night journey of Muhammad referred to 
in the first verse of Q 17 (Sarat al-Isra’, 
“The Night Journey”; see ASCENSION). 
Although aware of the conventional in- 


terpretation of this verse as referring to an 
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actual journey during which the Prophet 
was borne from Mecca (q.v.) to Jerusalem 
(q.v.), Isma‘Tlt as well as Nusayri authors 
interpreted this passage as a symbol of the 
spiritual progress of the imams or other 
persons within the divine realm. (For the 
Isma ‘Ii approach, see e.g. al-Qadi 
1-Nu‘man, Asas al-ta wil, 337; for the 
Nusayri interpretation, see the epistle of 
the Nusayri author Aba ‘Abdallah al- 
Husayn b. Hariin al-Sa igh [fl. 
fourth/tenth century] in Bar-Asher and 
Kofsky, The Nusayri- Alawit religion, 89-97.) 
Isma‘tlis tend to employ allegory to, inter 
alia, interpret Muslim law. Thus, for ex- 
ample, “the pillars of Islam” are given in 
Isma Ili writings symbolic meanings: the 
five obligatory prayers correspond to the 
five divine ranks (hudid) in the Isma‘Tlt 
hierarchical system; almsgiving (q.v.; zakdl) 
means that those with knowledge should 
provide reliable mentors to guide the peo- 
ple (see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING); fast- 
ing (q.v.; sawwm) entails observing silence 
and not betraying religious secrets to the 
uninitiated; pilgrimage to Mecca, the 
house of God (see HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND 
DIVINE), symbolizes an audience with the 
imam, since God’s knowledge resides with 
him (Poonawala, Isma ‘ili fa wil, 218, para- 
phrasing Aitab al-Ifickhar, 240 f., by the 
prominent Isma‘ilt da? Abii Ya‘qib al- 
Syistant [d. ca. 361/971]). It is worth men- 
tioning that this tendency, prevalent in 
Isma‘tlism, is shared by Ghulat groups such 
as the Nusayris and the Druzes. A signifi- 
cant difference, however, should be noted. 
Moderate allegorists — e.g. Imami Shit 
and most Isma‘lis — maintained that the 
allegorical interpretation that extracts the 
true meaning of the Qur’an does not aim 
to invalidate the plain meaning of the text 
(see e.g. Bar-Asher, Scripture and exegesis, 
122-4). Heterodox groups, in contrast, of- 
ten held that allegory was the only correct 
interpretation and thus belittled and even 
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ignored the revealed meaning of the texts. 

This distinction became especially glar- 
ing with regard to legal matters. Consistent 
allegorical interpretation led its practi- 
tioners, more often than not, to adopt 
antinomian attitudes toward the religious 
precepts of the Qur'an, and once a law 
assumed a symbolic meaning its literal 
meaning, according to these circles, was 
no longer binding. A blatant antinomian 
interpretation of the pillars of Islam is 
offered e.g. by the fourth epistle of the 
Druze canon (al-Kitab al-Ma ‘vif bi-l-naqd 
al-khafi; an unpublished critical edition of 
this epistle is offered by Bryer, The origins, 
ul, 31-50; cf. De Sacy, Exposé, 11, 673). 

ShrI Qur'an exegesis is further character- 
ized by a radical anti-Sunni bias. Many 
qur anic verses whose apparent meanings 
have a negative connotation or refer gener- 
ally and vaguely to evil or to evildoers (see 
GOOD AND EVIL; EVIL DEEDS; OPPRESSION) 
are taken, through allegorical or typologi- 
cal interpretation, to refer to specific his- 
torical luminaries of Sunni Islam. Negative 
quranic terms such as baghy (insolence; see 
INSOLENGE AND OBSTINAGY; ARROGANCE; 
PRIDE), fahsha’ (indecency; see ADULTERY 
AND FORNIGATION; CHASTITY; MODESTY), 
munkar (dishonor), al-fuyar (the wicked), 
al-mufsidin ft l-ard (corrupters on earth; see 
GORRUPTION; OPPRESSION), al-shaytan 
(Satan; see DEVIL), al-maghdub ‘alayhim 
(those against whom [God] is wrathful; see 
ANGER), al-dailiin (those who are astray; see 
ERROR; ASTRAY) and the like are inter- 
preted as referring to the enemies of the 
Shr‘a in general or to specific persons 
among them, in particular the first three 
caliphs, two of Muhammad’s wives (‘A’isha 
and Hafsa [q.v.], the daughters of the first 
and the second caliphs, respectively; see 
also WIVES OF THE PROPHET; ‘A’ISHA BINT 
ABI BAKR), the Umayyads and the ‘Abba- 
sids. In an utterance attributed to al-Baqir 


he goes so far as to state that “every occur- 
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rence in the Qur'an of the words ‘Satan 
says’ 1s [to be understood as referring to] 
‘the second’ [namely the caliph ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattab]” (wa-laysa fi-l-Qur an [shay’] 
wa-qala al-shaytan illa wa-huwa al-thani; 
‘Ayyashi, Tafsir, ii, 240). In another tradi- 
tion, cited in the same source, a more 
general formulation of this idea is also 
attributed to this imam. To Muhammad b. 
Muslim (d. 150/767), one of his disciples, 
the imam said: “Whenever you hear God 
[in the Qur'an] mentioning someone of 
this nation in praise, it refers to us [i.e. the 
Shi'a]; and when you hear God denigrat- 
ing people who flourished in the past, it 
refers to our enemies” (dha sami ‘ta llaha 
dhakara ahadan min hadhihi l-umma bi-khayrin 
Ja-nahnu hum wa-idha sami ‘ta llaha dhakara 
gawman bi-si’in mimman mada fa-hum 
‘aduwwuna; ibid., 1, 243 see GHASTISEMENT 
AND PUNISHMENT; PUNISHMENT STORIES; 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 

Secret language in Shi7 exegesis is evi- 
dent on two levels. The first level, the 
exegetes believe, is found in the Qur'an 
itself; it underlies such obscure or general 
quranic expressions as al-jibt wa-l-taghiit 
(see IDOLS AND IMAGES; JIBT), al-fahsha’ 
wa-l-munkar and many others. ‘The second 
level is added by the Qur'an commentator 
himself. When tracing the exegete’s 
method of unraveling the meaning of 
obscure expressions one often discovers 
that the exegete not only avoids disclosing 
the secrets of the text but actually further 
conceals them. The commentator never 
claims explicitly that expressions such as 
those just mentioned refer to Abi Bakr, 
‘Umar or other enemies of the Shr‘a; 
rather, he resorts to code words such as 
“the first” (al-awwal) and “the second” 
(al-thani), habtar, “fox” (usually applied to 
Abi Bakr “because of his cunning and 
fraudulence” (li-hilatiht wa-makrihi, Mayjlist, 
Bihar, lith., 4, 378; 9, 65) and zuraygq, “shiny- 
eyed” or “blue-eyed” (referring to ‘Umar; 
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e.g. Furat, Ta/st, 69; see also PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). This physical 
feature was considered unfortunate by the 
ancient Arabs (q.v.) and finds an echo in 

Q 20:102, according to which the wicked 
will rise on the day of resurrection (q.v.) 
with shiny (or blue) eyes (q.v.; for these and 
other derogatory appellations, see Gold- 
ziher, Spottnamen, 295-308; Kohlberg, 
Some Imami Shi‘ views, esp. 160-7; Bar- 
Asher, Scripture, 113-20). In other words, the 
transition from the covert stratum in the 
Quran to the overt stratum of the inter- 
pretation is not direct but undergoes a 
further process of encoding. The underly- 
ing assumption is that every Shit is famil- 
iar with these code words which are an 
integral part of his religious-cultural 
upbringing. 

In other cases ShiT exegesis is designed to 
support the ShiT doctrine of the imamate 
and concepts derived from it, examples 
being “sma (see IMPECCABILITY), or the 
immunity of prophets and imams from sin 
(see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR) and error; the 
intercession (q.v.; shafa‘a) of prophets and 
imams on behalf of their communities; 
bada’ (the appearance of new circum- 
stances that cause a change in an earlier 
divine ruling); and, in the case of the 
Isma ‘tlt, Druze and Nusayri factions, such 
additional concepts as the cyclical creation 
(q.v.) of the world and the transmigration 
of souls (q.v.). 

Another current feature of early Shit 
(mainly Imami) exegesis is the use of vari- 
ant readings (gira at) of the qur’anic text or, 
in certain cases, the addition of words be- 
lieved to have been omitted from it (see 
READINGS OF THE QUR’AN). Such textual 
alterations are based on the assumption 
that the qur’anic text is flawed and incom- 
plete. Scholars who held the view that the 
Qur'an is corrupt believed that the Mahdt 
will eventually reveal the true text and 


uncover its original intention. Examples of 
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these alterations are the common textual 
substitution of aimma (imams) for umma 
(nation or community) or slight changes to 
the word “imam” itself. The implication of 
these variants 1s that the institution of the 
imamate and other principles associated 
with it originate in the Qur'an. For exam- 
ple, for Q 3:110 most early Shit exegetes 
read: “You are the best leaders [leg. 
aimmatin rather than wmmatin, nation] ever 
brought forth to humankind” (kuntum 
khayra aimmatin ukhryat lil-nas); or in 
Q 2:143: “Thus we appointed you midmost 
leaders” (wa-kadhalika ja‘alnakum aimmatan 
wasatan), etc. (For the first verse, cf. 
Qummi, Tafsix, i, 110; ‘Ayyashi, Tafsir, i, 218; 
for the second, cf. Qumm1i, Tafsi; i, 63.) 
Prominent among the other type of alter- 
ations is the insertion of certain words gen- 
erally proclaimed to be missing from the 
‘Uthmanic codex of the Qur'an. These are 
primarily (a) the words fi ‘A/z (concerning 
‘Alt) in various qur’anic verses, among 
them Q 2:91: “Believe in what God has re- 
vealed to you [+ concerning ‘Ali]” (@minit 
bi-ma anzala llah [+ fi ‘Ali/) or Q 4:166: “But 
God bears witness to what he has revealed 
to you [+ concerning “Ali” (/akinna llah 
yashhadu bi-ma anzala wlayka [+ ft ‘Ali]); or 
(b) the words al Muhammad (the family of 
Muhammad) or occasionally al Muhammad 
haqqahum ([deprived] of their rights) as the 
object of a verb from the root z-l-m (to do 
an injustice to/to usurp), which appear 
often in the Qur'an. ShiT commentators 
believe that this addition stresses that the 
injustice (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE) re- 
ferred to by words and verbs derived from 
the root z-l-m alludes specifically to the 
injustice perpetrated against the family of 
the Prophet and his offspring, i.e. the Shia. 
The same method is applied with regard to 
other doctrines. The insertion of the words 
Ji walayat ‘Alt (concerning the [duty of | 
loyalty to the house of ‘Ali) in several 
places in the Qur'an is intended to provide 
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scriptural authority to the doctrine of 
walaya, as the addition of the words 7a 
ajalin musamman (for a given time) to the 
mut‘a verse (Q 4:24), is meant to emphasize 
the temporary nature of mut‘ marriage 
(see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; TEMPORARY 
MARRIAGE; SEX AND SEXUALITY). Less 
known is the addition of the word mut‘a in 
Q 24:33: wa-l-yasta Sift lladhina la yandina 
nikahan [+bi-l-mut‘a] hatta yughniyahumu llahu 
min fadlihi, “And let those who find not the 
means to enter into a /+ mut‘a/ marriage be 
abstinent till God enriches them of his 
bounty” (Sayyari, Qzraat, tradition no. 372; 
see ABSTINENCE). 

The differentiation between variant read- 
ings and additions by the commentators or 
their sources inheres primarily in terminol- 
ogy. In many places where the commenta- 
tor introduces a Shri version of a qur’anic 
verse, he does so by using typical formulas. 
The Shri version is preceded by such 
utterances as (a) nazala Jibril [or Fibra il] bi- 
hadhihi l-aya hakadha ‘ala Muhammad, “thus 
the verse was revealed to Muhammad by 
[the angel] Gabriel” (q.v.; see e.g. “Ayyasht, 
Tafst, ii, 353; and for similar versions, ibid., 
i, 63; Qummi, Tafsim, ii, 111); or followed by 
(b) hakadha nazalat, “thus [the verse] was 
revealed” (see e.g. Qummi, Ta/fsi, i, 142, 
297; i, 21); at other times it is stated that 
the version cited was the reading of one of 
the imams (e.g. ‘Ayyasht, Ta/fsty, i, 217, 218; 
Qummi, Tafst; 1, 389). At times even stron- 
ger expressions are used to stress that cer- 
tain passages in the canonical text are 
incorrect. These include statements for- 
mulated in the negative such as (a) ‘ala 
khilaf ma anzala llah, “(the version in the 
lextus receptus| contradicts the form in which 
it was revealed” (see e.g. Qummi, Tafsiz, i, 
10, which cites Q 3:110 or Q 25:74 as ex- 
amples of such verses); or (b) fama hurrifa 
min kitab Allah, “['This verse] is one of those 
falsified [or altered] in the book of God” 


(Qummi, Tafsir; ii, 295). 
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In the absence of such a firm declaration 
it is difficult to decide whether the altera- 
tion is a mere commentary or whether the 
exegete is in fact suggesting an alternative 
reading to the canonical text despite the 
absence of such typical expressions as 
those mentioned above. 

On the basis of such a rejection of the 
“Sunni” text one might have expected the 
Shi'a to insert these alternative versions 
and additions into the text of the Qur'an 
or at least to implement them when the 
text is read on ritual occasions (see RITUAL 
AND THE QUR’AN; RECITATION OF THE 
QuR’AN). In reality, however, almost no 
action was taken by the Shia to canonize 
their variant readings. One exception is a 
late attempt reflected in a manuscript of 
the Qur'an, said to have been discovered in 
the city of Bankipore, India, in which, be- 
sides the Shi alternative versions to some 
of the qur’anic verses, two apocryphal 
strras were also included: sirat al-walaya, 
“the stira of divine friendship (i.e. between 
God and ‘Ali; see FRIENDS AND FRIEND- 
SHIP; CLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE)” and siirat 
al-nitrayn, the sitra of the two lights (i.e. 
Muhammad and ‘Als; on this issue, noted 
by scholars as early as the nineteenth 
century, see Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, 
200-27; The divine guide, 79-91, 198-206; 
see LIGHT). 

This behavior of the Shi'a reveals a para- 
dox. On the one hand, Shi'is are certain 
that the true version of the Qur'an is that 
known to them; on the other hand, not 
only do they not reject the canonical 
codex, they actually endorse it (see e.g. 
Goldziher, Richtungen, 281). This contradic- 
tion is typical of the Shi'a: on the one hand 
an uncompromising position of superiority 
was adopted on the theoretical-doctrinal 
level; on the other hand the constant fear 
of persecution from the hostile Sunni en- 
vironment brought about, on the practical 
level, a pragmatic attitude that included 
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the adoption de facto of the “Uthmanic 
codex. This tension and paradox is re- 
flected in the many ShiT exegetical tradi- 
tions in which Shit gira @ are mentioned. 
In some of them one finds the following 
situation: A disciple of the imam is reading 
from the (canonical) Qur’an in the pres- 
ence of the imam, who tells him that it was 
revealed in a different version. ‘The imam 
then proceeds to read the “true” (1.e. the 
Shr‘) version. As, however, against such 
accounts, which underrate the importance 
of the ‘Uthmanic codex, an opposing ten- 
dency is sometimes revealed: Someone is 
reading from the Qur’an in the presence of 
one of the imams, and inserts in his read- 
ing the Shri version of the verse. At this 
point he is stopped by the imam, who in- 
structs him to read according to the ver- 
sion followed by the people (i.e. the éextus 
receptus) until such time as “the righteous 
savior” (al-qaim) shall come with the 
correct version of the Quran, identical 
with the one that ‘Ali possessed and be- 
queathed to his daughter, Fatima (q.v.), 
whence its title mushaf Fatima, “the codex 
of Fatima” (see MUSHAF). 

Other methods of ShiT exegesis are 
based on the word and letter order and 
calculations of the numerical value of 
letters (see NUMEROLOGY). In his interpre- 
tation of Q 108 (Sirat al-Kawthar), al- 
Sijistani presents a transposition of the 
words and letters of the stira, thus reading 
into it the Shi7 tenet of wasdya, the rank 
of plenipotentiary among the imams 
(Poonawala, Isma ‘ili ta wil, 218-9). The 
technique of numerical calculation of let- 
ters is primarily applied to the mysterious 
letters (q.v.; fawatih al-suwar) appearing at 
the head of twenty-nine stiras. For exam- 
ple, the letters alif lam, mim, sad (the total 
numerical value of which is 161) at the 
head of Q 7 (Strat al-A‘raf, “The Heights”; 
see PEOPLE OF THE HEIGHTS) allude, 
according to an account attributed to 
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al-Baqir, to the year 161 of the Agri cal- 
endar (777 G.E.), a year which had been 
(incorrectly) predicted as the one in which 
the fall of the Umayyad dynasty would 
occur (‘Ayyashi, Tafsir, 11, 7-8). 

It should further be noted that Shri, and 
particularly Isma‘ili, exegesis is character- 
ized by the use of a secret script designed 
to encrypt information — mainly names of 
persons — that the author wishes to con- 
ceal for precautionary reasons. Numerous 
examples of this practice are found in the 
Kitab al-Kashf by the dai, Ja‘far b. Manstir 
al-Yaman (fl. first half of fourth/tenth cen- 
tury), and Miza@ al-tasnim by the Yamamite 
Isma Tt Sulaymani da7, Ismail b. Hibat 
Allah (d. 1184/1770). 


Major Shvv exegetes and their works 
The earliest Imami-Sh17T Qur'an commen- 
taries known to us are from the end of the 
third/ninth century. These include the 
works of Furat b. Furat b. Ibrahim al-Kuafi 
(Tafsir Furat al-Kufi), al-‘Ayyashi (Tafsir) and 
al-OQummi (Tafsir), all of whom flourished 
in the last decades of the third/ninth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the fourth/tenth 
century, that is, prior to the Great Occul- 
tation (al-ghayba al-kubra) of the twelfth 
imam, which occurred in the year 329/941. 
Somewhat later is Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
b. Ja‘far al-Nu‘mani (d. ca. 360/971), to 
whom is ascribed a treatise constituting a 
sort of introduction to the Qur'an (Majlisi, 
Bihar, xc, 1-97). Other compositions are the 
two commentaries ascribed to the sixth 
and eleventh imams, respectively: Haqa iq 
al-tafsir al-qur ani, a small exegetical treatise 
of a Sufi character (see sUFISM AND THE 
QUR’AN) attributed to Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq 
and Tafsir al-‘Askari, a comprehensive com- 
mentary of a legendary-mythical nature on 
the first two stiras of the Qur'an attributed 
to Imam Hasan al-‘Askari (d. 260/874; on 
which see Bar-Asher, al-‘Askari). The most 
outstanding /a/sirs of the post-ghayba period 
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are al-Tiast’s Tibyan, al-Tabarst’s Mama‘ 
and the Rawd al-jinan wa-rith al-janan, a 
Quran commentary in Persian by Abi 
]-Futth Husayn b. ‘Alt al-Razz (fl. first half 
of the sixth/twelfth century). Some very 
comprehensive Imamt1-Shri /afstr works, 
which are mainly compilations of early 
sources, were composed in Safavid Iran. 
The most prominent among these are 
Tawil al-ayat al-zahira fi fadail al-‘ttra al- 
tahira by Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali ]-Husayni 
]-Astarabadi (fl. tenth/sixteenth century), 
Kitab al-Safi fi tafsir al-Qur’an by Muhsin 
al-Fayd and Aitab al-Burhan fi tafsir al-Qur‘an 
by Hashim b. Sulayman al-Bahrani. 
Representative of modern Imami-Shit 
Qur'an exegesis are T'abataba't’s Mizan 
and Min wahy al-Qur‘an by Muhammad 
Husayn Fadl Allah. Needless to say, exe- 
getical material other than Quran com- 
mentaries per se proliferates in all genres 
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of Imam1-Shi7 literature. (For a detailed 
survey of Shi’ ¢afstv works, see Tihrani, 
Dharva, i, 302-7; iv, 231-346.) 

Ismaili doctrinal writings include a vast 
amount of exegetical material but little is 
known of specific Isma‘Tlt exegetical 
works. Among the few that have come 
down to us are Aztab Asas al-ta wil by the 
da? al-Qadi l-Nu‘man b. Hayytin 
Maghribi (d. 363/973) and Kitab al-Kashf 
by Ja‘far b. Mansir al-Yaman. (For other 
Ismaili exegetical works, see Poonawala, 
Biobibliography, index, s.v. tafstr and ta’wil.) 

The Zaydi exegetical tradition remains 
largely unexplored and most Zaydi works 
of ¢afstr are still in manuscript form. ‘The 
Zaydi imams al-Qasim b. Ibrahim Rasst 
(d. 246/860), al-Nasir lil-Haqq al-Utrish 
(d. 304/917) and Aba |-Fath Nasir b. 
Husayn al-Daylami (d. 4441052) are 
among those credited with a ¢afst (Tihrani, 
Dhari‘a, Ww, 255, 261; Abrahamov, Anthro- 
pomorphism). A Qur'an commentary is also 
ascribed to Ziyad b. Mundhir Abi 1-Jarid, 
the eponym of the Zaydi-Jariidi sub-sect, 
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the Jartidiyya (Tihrant, Dhari‘a, iv, 251). 
The work is not extant; excerpts of it are, 
however, incorporated in al-Qummi’s Tafsir 
(Bar-Asher, Scripture, 46-56, 244-7). Another 
outstanding Jartidi scholar who is credited 
with a tafsir is Anmad b. Muhammad 
Hamadhant, better known as Ibn ‘Uqda 
(d. 333/947; cf. Tihrant, Dhari‘a, iv, 251). 
Finally, there is the tafstr by Shawkani 
(d. 1250/1834), one of the best known and 
most prolific authors of the late Zaydiyya. 
There is no evidence that Qur’an com- 
mentaries were written by members of 
Ghulat groups (such as the Druzes and the 
Nusayris), although the Quran is widely 
cited and often commented on in their 
sacred writings. See also PERSIAN LITERA- 


TURE AND THE QUR'AN. 
Meir M. Bar-Asher 
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Ships 


Means of transportation over water. The 
terms for ship in the Qur'an are three: /ulk, 
which occurs twenty-three times; safina, 
four times and jariya (pl. jariyal, jawart) also 
four times. The first is probably Greek 
(epholkion), while the third is a purely de- 
scriptive term, “the (mellifluously) moving 
one.” In addition to being the most fre- 
quently employed, fulk is the most signifi- 
cant in quranic thought. 

Ships in the Qur’an appear as an impor- 
tant sign of God’s providential care for 
humankind, an element in the divine econ- 
omy (see GRACE; BLESSING). It is through 
the employment of ships that humankind 
catches fish for food (see HUNTING AND 
FISHING) and acquires marine ornaments 
(sing. hlya); the ship is the means of trans- 
portation in maritime commerce, benefi- 
cial to humankind (Q 2:1645 16:14; 30:46; 
35:12). 

In the Qur’an, ships are associated with 
four prophets; Noah (q.v.; Nth), Moses 
(q.v.; Misa) and Jonah (q.v.; Ytinus) and, by 
implication, with Solomon (q.v.; Sulayman; 
Q 34:12). The most significant of the refer- 
ences are to Noah, especially Q 11:36-48. 
Humankind was saved from extinction 
through his fwlk (see ARK), the only ship 
described with some detail a propos of its 
construction, its planks (alwah) its nails 
(dusur) and the mountain (al-Judiyy; see 
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jai) on which it finally rested after the 
flood, described in Q 11:44, which has been 
rightly considered one of the summits of 
quranic literary excellence (see INIMITA- 
BILITY). Less significant are references to 
the ship (safina) that Moses boarded with 
the “servant of God” (Q 18:65, 71, 79; see 
KHADIR/KHIDR) and the fuk that Jonah 
boarded, whence he was ejected (Q 37:140). 

During the lifetime of the prophet 
Muhammad, ships re-entered the frame- 
work of the divine economy on two im- 
portant occasions. When the Ka’‘ba (q.v.), 
the house that Abraham (q.v.) and Ishmael 
(q.v.) built (see HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND 
DIVINE), was burnt down sometime before 
Muhammad’s prophetic call, it was rebuilt 
by a certain Baqim, possibly a Copt, and 
either a carpenter or the ship’s captain. 
The wood came from a Byzantine ship 
which had run aground at al-Shu‘ayba, 
Mecca’s port at that time. And when some 
members of the nascent Muslim commu- 
nity in Mecca (q.v.) emigrated to Ethiopia 
(q.v.; see also ABYSSINIA; EMIGRATION), it 
was ships that transported them and, later, 
brought most of them back. Thus, ships 
twice performed a crucial function in 
saving the believers (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF), in diluvial and post-diluvial 
times. 

The many references to ships and to their 
element, the sea, especially to striking spec- 
ificities involving them, and to human con- 
duct and behavior during sea-voyages, 
strongly suggest that the Meccans had per- 
sonal experience of sailing the sea. This 
sea can only have been the Red Sea, 
which some of the Meccan merchants 
must have crossed on their way to its 
African side, well known for its attractive 
products and exotica. This is valuable 
quranic confirmation of what the sources 
say on commercial intercourse between 
Mecca and Ethiopia and it has important 
implications for qur’anic studies, especially 
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if the prophet Muhammad himself was 
one of those who crossed over to the 
African side, sometime in the period which 
antedated his call around 610 G.£. (see also 
GARAVAN; TRADE AND GOMMERCE). 


Irfan A. Shahid 
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Shirt see cLorHine 


Shout see APOCALYPSE 


Shu‘ayb 


Name of a messenger mentioned eleven 
times in the Qur’an. His story is dealt with 
in a few passages (Q 7:85-933 11:84-95; 
26:176-91; 29:36-7) where his vicissitudes 
with his people are described. According to 
the Qur'an, Shu‘ayb was sent to Madyan 
(Q 7:85; 11:84; 29:36; see MIDIAN). He ex- 
horted his people (to whom, it is stated, a 
sign was sent; cf. Q 7:85; 11:88; see SIGNs) to 
believe in God (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) 
and he urged them not to cheat people by 
altering weights and measures (q.v.; Q 7:85; 
11:84-53 26:181-2; see also CHEATING). He 


also summoned them not to engage in cor- 
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rupt behavior (see CORRUPTION) nor to lurk 
on any road with the intent to threaten 
people (7:85-6; see THEFT). The Qur'an 
does not give further information about 
the acts to which these exhortations refer. 
The haughty elders of his people arro- 
gantly refused, in the name of the religion 
of their fathers — even accusing Shu‘ayb 
of being bewitched (see INSANITY) and 
challenging him and his followers to re- 
nounce their faith or be thrown out 

(Q 7:88). Elsewhere, in another verse, the 
people state that they refrain from stoning 
(q.v.) the prophet only out of respect for his 
family (Q 11:91). Shu‘ayb obviously rejected 
their injunctions and invoked God to judge 
them and thereby establish who was on the 
correct path (Q 7:89; see PATH OR WAY). 
The judgment went in his favor, while 
those who opposed him were tragically 
punished. An earthquake seized them 

(Q 7:91; 26:37), a clamor (al-sayha, Q 11:94) 
or a black cloud (Q 26:189) befell the un- 
believers within their habitations (see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES). Shu‘ayb and those 
who believed were placed in safety 

(Q 11:94; see PROTECTION). 

Q 11:89 gives an approximate chronology 
for Shu‘ayb’s mission, for in his preaching, 
Shu‘ayb urges his people not to follow the 
fate of the peoples of Noah (q.v.), Hid 
(q.v.) and Salih (q.v.), adding “the people of 
Lot (q.v.) are not far away from you [i.e. his 
people].” The Qur'an does not contain 
any other details of great significance that 
relate to the setting for Shu‘ayb’s life, with 
the exception of the name “al-Ayka” (also 
read as “Layka”; see READINGS OF THE 
QUR’AN; ORTHOGRAPHY) that is found at 
the start of a passage that tells of Shu‘ayb 
(Q 26:176). This term is thus understood to 
be the name of the people to whom he was 
sent. This term should not be confused 
with the “people of al-Ayka” cited in other 
passages (Q 15:78; 50:14; cf. 38:13), who 
appear to be a different group than the 
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people of Madyan. Both expressions have, 
however, remained rather puzzling to the 
exegetes who have proposed various ex- 
planations (see below; see also PEOPLE OF 
THE THICKET). 

None of the elements listed above permit 
the identification of Shu‘ayb with any 
other known personage. Madyan, on the 
other hand, is related to the biblical 
Midian and to the story of Jethro and 
Moses (q.v.), and this is confirmed by the 
fact the name is also cited in the Qur'an in 
connection with those events (Q 20:40; 
28:22-3, 45). The identification, however, of 
Shu‘ayb in later traditions with Jethro finds 
no confirmation in the sacred text. “Tales 
of the prophets” (qisas al-anbiya?) traditions 
expanded the quranic content adding fur- 
ther particulars. Depending upon the con- 
trasting and unclear qur’anic passages 
stating that he was sent to Madyan and to 
al-Ayka, some exegetical reports maintain 
that Shu‘ayb was sent to two different peo- 
ples. The name al-Ayka also finds various 
explanations based mainly on the meaning 
of the word, usually given as “thicket” or 
“grove of palms.” Further reports describe 
with full details the punishment that erased 
Shu‘ayb’s people or, for example, state that 
the tombs of Shu‘ayb and of his followers 
are around the Ka‘ba (q.v.). All these ele- 
ments have also prompted various inter- 
pretations by Western scholars, especially 
in connection with the origin of the names 
Shu‘ayb and al-Ayka (for further details see 
Bibliography). 


Roberto Tottoli 
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[1] Magic medicine bowl, back (lead): unknown provenance, 
second/eighth or third/ninth centuries. The center is inscribed 
with a portion of the basmala, “In the name of God” and, be- 
low it, “God suffices me” (Q_9:129; 39:38). Courtesy of the 
Nasser D. Khalili Collection (MTW 621). 





[1] Magic medicine bowl (bronze): Iran, eleventh/seventeenth century. The interior of the bowl, 
depicted here, is filled with invocations and prayers in Arabic and Persian. Three of the four roun- 
dels contain prayers, the shahdada and invocations, while the fourth contains Persian and Arabic titles 
and formulas typical of Safi dervish orders. The attached cartouches contain additional formulas 
and titles that indicate a Safi context, as well as verses from Q 109, 113 and 114. Other qur’anic 
citations are found throughout. Courtesy of the Nasser D. Khalili Collection (MTW 1444). 





{u1] Amulet (tusk): Iran, ca. third/ninth century. Q 1:1-7 form part of the six lines of Kiific text 
inscribed on this object. Courtesy of the Nasser D. Khalili Collection (TLS 2466). 
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[rv] Talismanic book with chart: Iraq?, 828/1425. This manuscript contains the earliest recorded 
copy of a treatise (five of the six parts of which discuss the magical uses of the names of God) 
written by Aba ]-“Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Alt b. Yasuf al-Bant ]-Qurasht (d. ca. 622/1225). The sixth 
section provides specific talismans employing the divine names, individual verses of the Qur’an 
and their talismanic uses, and a general discussion of magical alphabets. The folios shown here, 
which are taken from the sixth section, discuss Q 15:87-8, 17:45-6, and 9:129. Courtesy of the 
Nasser D. Khalili Collection (MSS 300, folios 62b-63a). 





[v] Talismanic shirt, front (cotton): Iran?, tenth/sixteenth or eleventh/seventeenth centuries. The 
shirt is comprised of two large rectangular pieces, joined at the shoulders, while six smaller pieces 
form the sleeves and under-arm areas. Each piece of material is framed by a wide band containing 
prayers, invocations and qur’anic quotations (e.g. Q 2:255; 24:35; 110; 112). Courtesy of the Nasser 
D. Khalili Collection (TXT 77). 





[v1] Talismanic chart (parchment): Iran, 1919. The bulk of this chart (i.e. most of the 
lower two-thirds) is a 100X100 magic square composed of 10,000 individual cells, 
each of which contains a numeral. The border of each of the four large circles in the 
upper third of the chart contains the Throne Verse (Q 2:255); the lower two circles 
frame two 16X16 magic squares that flank a 10X10 Latin square (wa/q maazt) com- 
posed of the “mysterious letters” that open a number of qur’anic siras. Courtesy of 
the Nasser D. Khalili Collection (MSS 755). 
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[1] Hinckelmann’s Qur’4n (Hamburg, 1694). Sarat al-Fatiha (Q 1:1-7), and the beginning of Sarat 
al-Baqara (Q 2:1f), from this German printed Qur’an are depicted here. Courtesy of Harvard 
University (OL 24152.2). 
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[1] Ludovico Marracci’s Alcorani Textus Universus (Padua, 1698). This Italian printed Qur’an 
contains Latin translation and notes, in addition to the Arabic text. Courtesy of Harvard 


University (OL 24155.1F). 
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[m1] St. Petersburg Qur’an of 1790. The margins of this edition contain notes that 
primarily indicate variant readings. Courtesy of the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich 
(ESlg/2A.or.39). 
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[1v] Kazan Qur’an of 1803 with page showing Sarat al-Fatiha (Q 1:1-7). Courtesy of 
the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich (A.or.55 1-1-6). 
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[v] Early Turkish printed Qur’an (Istanbul, 1299/1881-2) with first stra. 
Courtesy of the Library of Congress (Orien Arab BP100.A1). 
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[v1] al-Mushaf al-Sharif (Cairo: Balag, 1882), with the first stra. Courtesy of 
Princeton University (Princeton, 2273.1882). 
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[1] Diagram of the “points of articulation” (makhary al-huriif) for the Arabic language, illustrating 
Yusuf b. Abi Bakr al-Sakkaki’s (d. 625/1228) compendious Mifiah al-“uliim (taken from an early 
twelfth/eighteenth century manuscript, Taswir makhary al-huriif ii-salib al-Mifiah). Courtesy of Beinecke 
Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Yale University (Arabic MSS suppl. 143). 





[u] Judging the Qur’an memorization event, National Recitation Contest, Indonesia, 
1997. Courtesy of Anna Gade, Oberlin College. 
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[1] Nilometer (mzgyas), interior, with measuring column in foreground: Cairo, 241/867. Built 
after the Arab conquest in order to measure the annual flooding, it consists of three tunnels 
extending from the Nile, at various levels, which feed into the east side of a stone-lined pit, in 
which the measuring column is found. Each of the four sides of the pit, which extends below 
the level of the Nile, contains a pointed-arch vault, constructed three centuries before any 
Gothic example of the same. For a detailed description of the Nilometer, see pp. 383-4 of 
K.A.C. Creswell, A short account of early Muslim architecture (rev. ed. Aldershot 1989). See E. 
Dodd and Sh. Khairallah, Jmage of the word (Beirut 1981), ii, 171-2 for the qur’anic verses 
that are inscribed on the miqyas. Courtesy of the Ashmolean Museum, Creswell Archives, 


Oxford (E.A., CA. 2484). 





[1] Zodiac plate (ceramic): Iran, 971/1563-4. The twelve circles depicting the twelve signs of 
the zodiac are a pre-Islamic pictorial tradition that persisted into Islamic times. Courtesy of the 
Staatliche Museen, Berlin (I. 1292). Photograph: Karin Marz. 





[ut] Astrolabe (brass): Iran, early twelfth/eighteenth century. The cartouche in the center of the 
kurst (i.e. the top of the astrolabe) 1s inscribed with “His throne extends over the heavens and the 
earth” (Q 2:255). Courtesy of the Museum of the History of Science, Oxford (inventory no. 37940; 
image no. 153307). 





[rv] Qibla compass and sundial, open: Istanbul, 1161/1748. This complex device, termed an “equa- 
torial circle” (d@ irat al-mu‘addil) by its ninth/fifteenth century Egyptian inventor, combines a gibla 
compass with a sundial. Courtesy of the Nasser D. Khalili Collection, London (SCI 270). 
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[v] Qibla compass and sundial, view of dial: Turkey, late twelfth/eighteenth century. The reli- 
gious purpose of this instrument is demonstrated by the depiction of the Ka‘ba and some of the 
other monuments of the haram of Mecca. Courtesy of the Nasser D. Khalili Collection, London 
(SCI 49). 





[v1] Map of the world, detail showing horses swimming in the Caspian Sea: India late twelfth/ 
eighteenth century. The map, the primary explanatory details of which are in Arabic, contains 
images from the stories surrounding Alexander the Great (Dhi 1-Qarnayn), such as the wall he 


built against the people of Gog and Magog (cf. Q 18:94). Courtesy of the Staatliche Museen, 
Berlin (I. 39/68). 





[1] Notebook of sewn papyrus sheets, resembling the medium of some of the earliest Qur’an 
masahif. Taken from A. Grohmann, Arabische Paliéographe, vol. 1 (Vienna 1967), pl. TX, 2. Courtesy 
of Harvard University (LSoc 386.3). 





[u] Fragment of papyrus sheet, similar to those upon which early Qur’an manuscripts would have 
been inscribed, mid second/third quarter of the eighth century. The specimen depicted here con- 
tains a speech of ‘Amr b. al-‘As and descriptions of the ideal maiden. Taken from Abbott, Studies, 
11, document 3, pl. 4. Courtesy of Harvard University (OL 19038.26f). 
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[m1] Folio from the Qasr Qur’4n containing Q 55:16-53, with marginal notes: Egypt, early 
twelfth/eighteenth century or before. Courtesy of F. Leemhuis, Groningen University 
(D03.007b v). 
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[1v] Folio from the Qasr Qur’an containing Q 55:54-56:17, with marginal notes: Egypt, early 
twelfth/eighteenth century or before. Courtesy of F. Leemhuis, Groningen University 
(D03.007b r). 
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Siffin, Battle of 


Battle which took place during the first 
civil war between the fourth caliph (q.v.), 
‘Alt b. Abt Talib (q.v.), and Mu‘awiya b. 
Abi Sufyan, governor of Syria, in Safar 
37/July 657. Mu‘awiya, facing removal 
from his post by ‘Ali, decided to revive the 
cause of a recently defeated coalition of 
Medinan religious elite who had de- 
manded that ‘Ali punish the assassins of 
his caliphal predecessor, ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan 
(see ‘UTHMAN). ‘Ali refused to do so, given 
his ambivalence about ‘Uthman’s assas- 
sination (Tabart, Tarikh, i, 3275-8; 
Baladhurt, Ansaé, 11, 194-7; Mingari, Waq‘a, 
31-3, 58, 82; see POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN; 
sH1‘A). The sources say that after a series of 
letters exchanged between the two leaders, 
the battle between ‘Al’s predominantly 
Iraqi army and Mu‘awiya’s largely Syrian 
supporters was joined on Safar 8/July 26 at 
Siffin, located near al-Raqqa along the 
Euphrates river in northern Iraq (q.v.). The 
battle lasted, by various accounts, two or 
three days, by the end of which ‘Ali had 
gained the advantage. To avert probable 
defeat, Mu‘awiya, following the advice of 


‘Amr b. al-‘As, ordered his troops to bear 
aloft copies of the Quran (or a copy of the 
Quran) on the ends of their spears — imi- 
tating a precedent set by ‘Ali at the earlier 
Battle of the Camel (Baladhurt, Ansab, i, 
170-1; Ibn A‘tham, Fudih, ti, 315) — and 
calling for arbitration (q.v.) on the basis of 
the scripture (Minqari, Waq ‘a, 476-82; 
Tabart, Tarikh, 1, 3329-30 [trans. 79-80]; 
Baladhurt, Ansab, ii, 226-7). 

‘Aly, initially reluctant to submit to ar- 
bitration, eventually agreed under pressure 
from some of his supporters, including the 
Iraqi Qur'an readers (qurra’; Mingqart, 
Waq‘a, 489-92; Tabart, Ta vikh, i, 3330 
[trans. 79]; see RECITERS OF THE QUR’AN). 
The more reliable of the two versions of 
the arbitration agreement found in the 
early sources stipulated that an arbitrator 
be nominated from each side and that the 
two meet on neutral territory to resolve 
the dispute on the basis of the Qur'an and, 
should no clear directive be found in the 
scripture, on the “just, unifying and not 
divisive sunna” (q.v.; Mingari, Wagq‘a, 510; 
Baladhurt, Ansab, ii, 226, 230; Tabart, 
Tarikh, 1, 3336 [trans. 85-6]). Mu‘awiya 
named ‘Amr b. al-‘As as his representative. 
‘Alt sought to name one of his equally 
trusted men but was pressured by influ- 


ential members of his camp to name 
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Abit Masa I-Ash‘art, a well-respected but 
neutral figure (Baladhurt, Ansa, 11, 230; 
Tabart, Ta rikh, i, 3333-4 [trans. 82-3]). 
The arbitrators seem to have met on two 
occasions — at Dimat al-Jandal in 
Shawwal-Dhi 1-Qa‘da 37/April 658 and 
later at Adhruh in Sha‘ban 38/January 
659. While the sources sometimes conflate 
these two meetings and their outcomes, it 
seems that at the first meeting, the arbitra- 
tors agreed that ‘Uthman had been killed 
unjustly. ‘Amr connected this judgment to 
Q 17:33: “Whosever is slain unjustly, we 
have given authority (q.v.) to his heir,” and 
argued for Mu‘awiya’s right to the caliph- 
ate as the kinsman of ‘Uthman (see 
MURDER; CORRUPTION; KINSHIP). Abi 
Misa rejected ‘Amr’s interpretation and 
the arbitration was considered a failure by 
‘Ali (Mingart, Wagq‘a, 541; Mas‘tdzt, 

Muriii/ Prairies d’or, § 1705-8, iii, 145-8 [Fr. 
trans. 668-71]; Ibn al-Athir, A@mil, 11, 331). 
The second meeting at Adhruh, apparently 
not endorsed by ‘Ali, ended with a ruse 
whereby Abti Misa was tricked into depos- 
ing ‘Alt, leaving Mu‘awiya as caliph by de- 
fault (Mingari, Waq ‘a, 544-6; Tabart, 

Ta rikh, 1, 3341-3 [trans. go-2]). Although 
the results of this meeting were not widely 
recognized outside of Syria, “Ali faced 
growing opposition among his supporters 
over the terms of the arbitration and its 
outcome. Many dissenters — including 
some gurra@ who initially favored arbitra- 
tion but reversed their opinion upon learn- 
ing of its terms — had seceded from ‘Ali’s 
camp even prior to the meeting of the ar- 
bitrators, claiming that “judgment belongs 
to God alone” (/@ hukma illa illahi), a slogan 
that echoes the qur’anic statement ini 
Lhukmu ula lillahi (Q 6:57; 12:40, 67). They 
also demanded that ‘Alt repent of his sub- 
mission to a process that placed men in 
judgment over the Qur'an (see LAW AND 


THE QUR'AN). Many of these secessionists, 


later referred to as “Kharijis” (q.v.), per- 
manently broke with ‘Ali after the failure of 
the arbitration and suffered a devastating 
military defeat at his hands some months 


later. 
Maria Massi Dakake 
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Sight see VISION AND BLINDNESS; SEEING 


AND HEARING 


Signs 


Indications or portents, foreshadowing or 
confirming something. The concept of 
sign, one of the most commonly exhibited 
concepts in the Qur’an, is expressed 
mainly by the word aya (pl. dat) in almost 
four hundred instances and by the word 
bayyina (pl. bayyindt) in approximately sixty 
cases. Several other words also convey the 
principal idea or some nuances of @ya, for 
example: lesson (bra, Q 12:111), pattern 


(uswa, Q 60:4), fact, story, discourse (hadith, 
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Q 45:6), example (mathal, Q 43:57; see 
PARABLE), proof (q.v.; burhan, Q 4:174), 
proof (sultan, Q 30:35), signs (sha @vtr, 

Q 22:36), signs (athar, Q 30:50; see GENERA- 
TIONS; AIR AND WIND; GEOGRAPHY), sign 
(dalil, Q 25:45). 

The word @ya (sign) has no root in Arabic 
and is very probably a loan-word from 
Syriac or Aramaic (aha; see FOREIGN 
VOCABULARY) where it indicates not only 
the ideas of sign and miracle (see 
MIRACLES; MARVELS), as 1n biblical and 
rabbinic Hebrew (oth), but also the notions 
of argument and proof. (Arab philologists 
who have tried to find a stem and a form of 
this word have arrived at different solu- 
tions; either the word is derived from a-w-y 
or from a-y-y and its form is either fa‘ala or 
Jala or faila; cf. Lisan al-‘Arab; see GRAM- 
MAR AND THE QUR'AN.) The word occurs in 
pre-Islamic poetry (see POETRY AND POETS) 
in the meaning of a sign or token and in 
this meaning it also appears in the Quran 
(Q 26:128, “as a sign for passers by”). In the 
Quran, aya also often denotes argument 
and proof. These shades of meaning can 
be explained in the light of the polemical 
character of parts of the Qur’an which are 
influenced by Muhammad’s struggles with 
the unbelievers, the Jews and the Chris- 
tians (see POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL LAN- 
GUAGE; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; JEWS AND 


JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). 


Expressions of signs 
The scripture attests to the numerous and 
diverse signs which exist in the earth (q.v.) 
and in humankind: “In the earth are signs 
for those having sure faith (q.v.), and in 
yourselves; what, do you not see?” 
(Q 51:20-1; see SEEING AND HEARING; 
VISION AND BLINDNESS). [These signs are so 
obvious that one cannot ignore them. 
Being produced by God (Q 6:109; 7:203; 


29:50) and only with his permission 
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(Q 13:38; 40:78), such signs can be detected 
in all spheres of life. Both animate and 
inanimate objects provide signs (Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi [d. 606/1210] makes a 
distinction between signs in man, dala ‘il 
al-anfus, and signs in the world, dala il al- 
Gfaq; Razi, Tafsir, xxv, 111), as in “O my 
people, this is the she-camel of God, to be 
a sign for you” (Q 11:64; see CAMEL; SALIH) 
and “And it is God who sends down out of 
heaven water (q.v.), and therewith revives 
the earth after it is dead. Surely in that is a 
sign for a people who listen” (Q 16:65; cf. 
30:24; see HEAVEN AND SKY; HEARING AND 
DEAFNESS). God’s providential design is 
demonstrated through his acts in nature 
and in human beings (see NATURE AS 
SIGNS; GRACE; BLESSING). A typical sign- 
passage is Q 13:2-3: 


God is he who raised up the heavens with- 
out pillars you can see, then he sat himself 
upon the throne (see THRONE OF GOD); he 
subjected the sun (q.v.) and the moon (q.v.), 
each one running to a term stated. He 
directs the affair; he distinguishes the signs; 
haply you will have faith in the encounter 
with your lord (q.v.). It is he who stretched 
out the earth and set therein firm moun- 
tains and rivers, and of every fruit he 
placed there two kinds, covering the day 
with the night (see DAY AND NIGHT). Surely 
in that are signs for a people who reflect 
(see REFLECTION AND DELIBERATION; 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION). 


Sustenance (q.v.) and dress are given to 
humankind by God as a sign of his 


providence: 


Children of Adam! We have sent down on 
you a garment to cover your shameful 
parts (see CLOTHING; MODESTY; NUDITY), 
and adornment (rish); and the garment of 


godfearing — that is better; that is one of 
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God’s signs; haply they will remember 
(Q 7:26; see REMEMBRANCE). 


Have they not seen that God spreads out 
the provision to whom he wills or is sparing 
[with it]? Surely in that are signs for a peo- 
ple who believe (Q 30:37). 


To these signs are added the variety of hu- 
man languages (see LANGUAGE) and colors 
(q.v.) and their differentiated activities by 
night and day (Q 30:22-3). God also inter- 
venes in historical events by punishing 
wicked peoples; this intervention serves as 
a sign for those who fear the punishment of 
the last day (Q 11:102-3; see LAST JUDG- 
MENT; HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN; GHAS- 
TISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; PUNISHMENT 
STORIES; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). In 
like manner God prevents the enemies [of 
Muslims] from injuring them (Q 48:20) and 
he causes some people, especially prophets, 
to overcome others to prevent their cor- 
rupting of the earth (Q 2:251-2; see PROPH- 
ETS AND PROPHETHOOD; GORRUPTION). 
According to the context of Q 3:58, what 
has happened to the prophets are signs. 
Mary (q.v.), Jesus’ (q.v.) mother, became a 
sign because of her chastity (q.v.) which 
caused God to breathe into her something 
of his spirit (q.v.; Q 21:91). 


Functions of signs 
Having examined some of the objects 
which serve as signs, this discussion can 
turn to the functions of dat. Most of the 
signs in scripture have the purpose of call- 
ing on humankind to thank God (e.g. 
Q 16:14; 30:46; 36:73; see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE) and to worship (q.v.) him (cf. 
Q 10:3). Considering the frequent occur- 
rence of words denoting signs in the 
Quran (see, for example, the beginning of 
Q 45 in which the word @yat occurs in al- 
most every verse), it is possible to state that 
Muhammad regarded signs as the best 
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means to call people to believe in God and 
his messenger (q.v.), a means preferable to 
frightening them with the horrors of the 
day of judgment. Aydt are miracles done by 
God for the sake of people. Signs in “ask 
the Children of Israel (q.v.) how many a 
clear sign we gave,” (Q 2:211) are inter- 
preted to mean the splitting of the Red 
Sea, and the bringing down of the manna 
and the quail (see ANIMAL LIFE). The aim 
of these miracles was to compel the 
Children of Israel to believe in God, but 
they refused to believe. ‘Those who deny 
God’s miracles are doomed to suffer God’s 
severe punishment (Q 3:11; 4:56). Miracles 
also aim at causing people to believe in 
prophets (Q 58:5); Moses (q.v.) tried to per- 
suade Pharaoh (q.v.) that he had been sent 
by God (Q 7:103-6). Muhammad’s proph- 
ecy is not proved directly by aa; rather it 
is proved through legitimating his message 
by ayat. When the message is demonstrated 
to be genuine, the messenger is a true 
prophet. Through the use of analogy the 
Quran attempts to convince people to be- 
lieve in certain tenets of Islam, such as the 
resurrection (q.v.). According to Q 2:259, a 
man passed near a ruined town and asked 
how shall God give its dead people life. To 
show this man his power, God put him to 
death and revived him after one hundred 
years. The aim of this personal miracle is 
to show God’s ability to resurrect the dead 
(Ibn Kathir, Tafsiz, i, 558). The miracle here 
serves as proof based on analogy: just as 
God put this man to death and then re- 
stored him to life, so can he put all people 
to death and then revive them on the day 
of judgment (see DEATH AND THE DEAD). 
Resurrection is also demonstrated through 
God’s creation (q.v.) of the world. If God’s 
ability to create extends to such an enor- 
mous act, the more so his ability to revive 
the dead: “Have they not seen that God 
who created the heavens and earth, not 


being wearied by creating them (see 
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SABBATH), is able to give life to the dead?” 
(Q 46:33; cf. 75:38-40). Another proof is 
learned from the rain sent by God. Just as 
the rain revives the earth, causing plants to 
sprout, so can God restore the dead to life 


(cf. Q 35:9). 


From the contents and context of Q 3:13 it 
is obvious that an @ya is also a lesson (‘tbra): 
There has already been a sign for you in 
the two companies that met [at the battle 
of Badr (q.v.)], one company fighting for 
the sake of God and another unbelieving; 
[the unbelievers] saw [the Muslims] twice 
the like of them, as the eye sees, but God 
supports with his help whom he will. 
Surely, in that is a lesson for the wise (see 


WISDOM, IGNORANCE; TEACHING). 


The lesson God conveys here is that he can 
make a few people overcome many. Again 
God’s power and his help for man are 
proven (see VICTORY; POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE; TRUST AND PATIENCE). 
Whereas in Q 2:259, mentioned above, the 
analogy is to be learned by stages, here the 
conclusion from the story is directly in- 
ferred. That God punishes evil people is a 
widespread idea throughout the Qur'an 
(see GOOD AND EVIL). Sometimes the 
Quran points out that whoever fears 

the punishment of the last judgment 
should take a lesson from God’s previous 


punishments: 


Such is the punishment [literally “seizing,” 
akhdh| of your lord, when he punishes [the 
evildoers of] the cities; surely his punish- 
ment is painful, terrible. Surely in that is a 
sign for him who fears the chastisement of 
the world to come... (Q 11:102-3; see also 
Q 15°77; 25:37; 26:103, 121, 139, 158, 174, 
190; 27:52; 29:35; 34:19). 


The lesson to be learned is not only from 
God’s punishment but also from his reward 
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to the righteous: God saved Noah (q.v.) as 
he did the people and animals that were in 
Noah’s ark (q.v.; e.g. Q 29:15; 54:15). The 
history of a family such as Joseph (q.v.) and 
his brothers serves, too, as a lesson (Q 12:73 
see also BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD; 
BENJAMIN). A lesson can also be learned 
from a parable (Q 2:266). Sometimes a sign 
serves as a trial (q.v.) for a people, whether 
they will believe or not (Q 44:33). Another 
aim of the signs is to show that God acts 
for the benefit of humans in many spheres 
of life such as sustenance or transportation 
(Q 16:5-18; see VEHICLES). Finally, a sign 
may function as a metaphor (q.v.), its ex- 
planation being given by exegetes (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL); good and bad land are similes 
for the believer and the unbeliever respec- 
tively ( Jalalayn, ad Q 7:58; cf. 10:24). 


Reactions to signs 
Reactions to signs, proofs and miracles 
differ — some people believe in them 
(Q 6:54, 99) while others do not, or they 
display a negative attitude toward them. 
Some people are obstinately reluctant to 
draw conclusions from God’s acts aiming 
at the preservation of the world: “We set 
up the heaven as a roof well-protected; yet 
still from our signs they are turning away” 
(Q 21:32; cf. 6:157; 15:81; 36:46). Refusing 
to recognize God’s signs is regarded by the 
Quran as the gravest wrongdoing: “And 
who does greater evil than he who, being 
reminded of the signs of his lord, turns 
away from them...” (Q 18:57; 32:22). 
These rejecters consider signs to be witch- 
craft: “Yet if they see a sign they turn away, 
and they say: ‘A continuous sorcery’ ” 
(Q 54:2; cf 27:13; 46:7; see MAGIC). In 
addition, Muhammad suffered from the 
mockery (q.v.) of his opponents (see 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD): “Say: ‘What, 
then were you mocking God, and his signs, 
and his messenger’?” (Q 9:65; cf. 18:56, 
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106; 30:103 45:9, 35). The most common 
example of such negative reactions is that 
of evildoers who disbelieve in God’s signs: 
“We have sent down to you clear signs, and 
only the evildoers disbelieve in them” 

(Q 2:99). Other evildoers (see EVIL DEEDS) 
are identified with those who killed proph- 
ets (Q 3:21; see MURDER; BLOODSHED). In 
the qur’anic view, the refusal to recognize 
God’s signs is connected to rejection of his 
messengers who point to those signs (see 
SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; ETHICS AND THE 
QuR’AN). Whoever questions God’s exis- 
tence and power is an evildoer, and vice 
versa, those who fear (q.v.) God and give 
alms believe in God’s signs (Q 7:156; cf. 
Birkeland, Interpretation, 13-29; see 
ALMSGIVING; PIETY). The verb kadhdhaba 
(he accused someone of lying, or discov- 
ered someone to be lying, or regarded 
something as a lie, or denied something; 
see LIE) is used to indicate another kind of 
reaction to the signs considered by the 
Quran as the gravest act (Q 6:21). “(Their 
way is) like the way of Pharaoh’s folk and 
those before them; they denied the 
signs...” (Q 8:54; see also Q 5:10, 86, where 
in both verses kadhdhaba comes along with 
kafara, he disbelieved; cf. Q 6:21, 39, 150; 
10:95; 7:176-7, 182; 20:56). In Q 6:33 it is 
emphasized that Muhammad’s opponents, 
the unbelievers, did not accuse him of 
lying but they denied (jahada) God’s signs. 
The verb jahada and its equivalents, ankara 
and zalama, appear several times in the 
qur’anic text as expressions of the reaction 
to God’s signs (Q 7:93 11:59; 29:49; 31:32; 
40:63, 81; 41:15; 46:26). In two verses the 
verb istakbara (he became haughty) occurs 
with the verb kadhdhaba, as in “Those who 
regard our signs as lies and display haugh- 
tiness (see ARROGANCE; PRIDE) toward 
them shall be the inhabitants of the fire 
(q.v.3 see also HELL AND HELLFIRE) forever” 
(Q 7:36 and Q 7:40), and without kadhdhaba 
in other verses (Q 7:1333 102753 45:31). In 
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one place the unbelievers’ arrogance and 
mockery are depicted as a deception 

(Q 10:75). Another kind of negative reac- 
tion to the signs is disputation (jidal) which 
is associated with unbelief: “None but the 
unbelievers dispute concerning the signs 
of God...” (Q 40:4; see DEBATE AND 
DISPUTATION). But the unbelievers have no 
proof to support their dispute which de- 
rives from their arrogance (cf. Q 40:35, 56). 
In several verses the opponents’ disputa- 
tion is expressed through mockery; they 
accuse Muhammad of telling ancient sto- 
ries (Q 6:25; 8:31; 68:15; 83:13). Twice, the 
unbelievers are regarded as heedless of the 
signs (Q 7:136; 10:7). They also defame the 
signs (Q 41:40) and oppose them (Q 74:16). 
In sum, the unbelievers express their reac- 
tion to God’s signs in several ways — de- 
nial, mockery, contestation, opposition and 
heedlessness. As a text characterized, inter 
alia, by polemics, the Qur'an frequently 
refers to its opponents, and naturally em- 
phasizes their negative attitude toward the 


signs. 


Signs as linguistic communication 
The word @ya, apart from connoting non- 
linguistic communication between God 
and man (Cf. Izutsu, God, 133), also con- 
tains the additional meanings of a basic 
unit or a passage of revelation, namely, 
linguistic communication (see REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION; VERSES). In the Qur’an 
itself there is no indication as to the length 
of these units or passages. Q 2:106 reads: 
“And for whatever unit of revelation (or 
passage, da) we abrogate or cast into obliv- 
ion, we bring a better or the like of it...” 
(cf. Q 16:101; 24:1; see ABROGATION). Also 
when the Quran states that “Those are 
ayat of the wise scripture” (Q 10:1; 12:1; 
13:1, in several beginnings of siiras [q.v.] 
which constitute a fixed formula), it seems 
to point to a basic unit of revelation or to 
passages, although the meaning of signs 
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cannot be ruled out altogether. Aydt are 
mentioned in the context of interpretation 
(ta’wil), a fact that alludes to linguistic com- 
munication (Q 3:7). Similarly, it is more 
probable that @at mean units of revelation 
when appearing with the verb fala (he re- 
cited): “The People of the Book (q.v.) are 
not all alike. [Among them is] a righteous 
community who recite God’s ayat in the 
hours of the night...” (Q 3:113, and 
Q 19:73; 33:34} See VIGILS; RECITATION OF 
THE QUR'AN). According to some interpret- 
ers of the Qur’an, the plural word adit also 
means the Quran itself (e.g. Jalalayn, ad 
Q 27:81; 29:23, 49; 31:7; 34:43). It is, how- 
ever, possible to conclude from the con- 
text of some verses that dydt are identified 
with the scripture, as in “Our lord, send 
among them a messenger, one of them, 
who shall recite to them your signs, and 
teach them the book (q.v.) and the wis- 
dom...” (Q 2:1293 cf. 2:151; 10:15). Accord- 
ing to Q 3:2-4, not only is the Qur'an 
designated as Gat but also the Hebrew 
Bible and the New ‘Testament (see TORAH; 
GOSPELS). 

A further extension of the meaning of 
aya, one with legal connotations, is cer- 


tainly discernible from Q 2:231: 


When you divorce women, and they have 
reached their term, then retain them hon- 
orably or set them free honorably; do not 
retain them by force, to transgress [this 
law]; whoever does that has wronged him- 
self. Take not God’s laws (@at) in mock- 
ery... (s@@ MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; 
BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; LAW AND THE 


QUR'AN). 


The word @yat also occurs in the context of 
God’s giving ordinances (Q 2:187, 221; 
24:58, 61). And there is another stylistic 
phenomenon which proves the notion that 
ayat may also be used as a term for laws. 
The formula “in such a manner God 
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makes clear to you his @ydt (signs)” is found 
both after a sentence which speaks about 
God’s graces, namely, his help for and 
saving of the believers (Q 3:103), and after a 
sentence which talks about the expiation of 
oaths (q.v.; Q 5:89; see also BREAKING 
TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS; CONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES). Just as in the former example 
ayat seems to mean signs, so in the latter 
ayat seems to mean laws. Our suggestion is 
that the above-mentioned formula refers to 
the sentences which precede it. To sum up, 
ayat has the following basic meanings: 
signs, miracles, proofs, basic units or pas- 
sages of revelations, the Qur’an and other 
holy books, and laws. 


Structure of sign-passages 
Most sign-passages (i.e. groups of sign- 
verses) are characterized by introductory as 
well as concluding formulas (see FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN). The introduc- 
tory phrase presents God’s acts and the 
concluding sentence emphasizes the fact 
that these acts are signs for people who 
reflect, or understand. Q 13:2-3 reads: 


God is he who raised up the heavens with- 
out pillars you can see, then he sat himself 
upon the throne. He subjected the sun and 
the moon, each running to a term stated. 
He directs the world (literally: the affair) 
[and] he makes the signs clear so that you 
will be certain of the encounter with your 
lord. It is he who stretched out the earth 
and set therein firm mountains and rivers, 
and of every fruit he placed there two 
kinds, and covered the day with the night. 
Surely in that are signs for a people who 
reflect. 


In some sign-passages the first words are: 
“And of his signs...” (Q 30:20). There are, 
however, sign-passages in which the word 
“signs” is absent (Q 6:141; 13:12-15; 16:3-8, 
80; 30:4.8-51; 32:4-9). On the whole, the 
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sign-passages have no uniform internal 
order, except that there might be a special 
division and a hierarchy of the signs in 
some places, as indicated by exegetes (see 
below Later development). 

Most of the verbs connected with signs 
indicate the mode of their arrival to hu- 
mankind: “to bring,” ata bi, ata, jaa bi (cf. 
Q 2:106, 211; 43:47), “to bring down or to 
reveal,” nazzala, anzala (e.g. Q 6:37; 10:20), 
“to come,” ald (e.g. Q 6:158), and “to send,” 
ba‘atha bi, arsala bi (e.g. Q 10:75; 11:96). 
Some verbs (bayyana, sarrafa, fassala) indi- 
cate that the signs are explained or made 
clear (Q 5:75; 6:46; 7:174; 9:11), and some 
others (e.g. dhakkara, qassa) indicate that the 
signs are mentioned, told and recited 
(Q 6:130; 8:31; 10:71; see NARRATIVES). In 
the light of the polemical character of 
many parts of the Qur'an, it seems that 
these verbs are intended to deliver the mes- 
sage that God’s signs not only exist but are 
brought down to people, they are transmit- 
ted by recounting or recitation and, be- 
yond that, they are made clear in order to 
convince humans of God’s power and 
providence, so that they will worship him. 
Without the Prophet’s explanation, signs 
remain a “means of non-linguistic com- 
munication” (Izutsu, God, 133-9), which 
humanity is obliged to decipher. In ad- 
dition, there is the phenomenon that some 
signs are depicted as clear signs (@yat 
bayyindl, Q 2:99; 3:97; 17:101). We do not 
know the difference between aya and bayy- 
ima (as a noun), the latter literally meaning 
“clear sign.” In Q 20:133 and Q 7:73, the 
identification of aya with bayyina is trans- 
parent, and in other places bayyina applies 
to the same sign which is expressed else- 
where by @ya (Q 7:105). Ayat bayyinat, how- 
ever, seem never to be applied to natural 
wonders, rather only to historical or 
supernatural signs (Rahman, Major 


themes, 72). 


Later development 
The natural phenomena that appear in the 
Quran serve Muslim scholars as corrobo- 
ration for the argument from design. The 
teleological argument is used to prove the 
existence of God, his unity, wisdom, and 
rule of the world through the wonderful 
design observed in the world (see sovER- 
EIGNTY; KINGS AND RULERS; GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES). Although this argument is 
found in Greek philosophy (Socrates, 
Aristotle, the Stoics) and in Christian 
thought (Augustine [d. 430], Boethius 
[d. 524] and, in the Muslim era, John of 
Damascus [d. ca. 143/750], Theodore Aba 
Qurra [d. ca. 210/825] and ‘Ammar al- 
Basri [d. ca. 210/825], who very probably 
influenced Muslim theologians; on the 
early interactions between Christian and 
Muslim theologians, see e.g. Griffith, Faith 
and reason), one cannot ignore the numer- 
ous examples of the argument in the 
Quran (cf. Gwynne, Logic), which certainly 
induced Muslim theologians to employ it. 
It seems that Mu'tazili theologians first 
used the argument from design (Hisham 
al-Fuwati [d. ca. 229/844], al-Nazzam 
[d. bef. 232/847], al-Jahiz [d. 255/869]; see 
MU ‘TAZILIs). This argument then passed to 
other theologians, whether they belonged 
to mainstream Muslims, such as al- 
Muhasibt (d. 243/857), to Ash‘ari theo- 
logians like al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/935), 
al-Baqillant (d. 403/1013) and al-Ghazali 
(d. 505/1111), or to sectarians, such as the 
Zaydi Imam al-Qasim b. Ibrahim (d. 246/ 
860; see HERESY). Even the Aristotelian 
philosopher Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198) states 
that he prefers arguments for God’s ex- 
istence that appear in the Qur’an to specu- 
lative arguments (see THEOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). His form of the teleological ar- 
gumentation (see COSMOLOGY), the argu- 
ment from God’s providence, which shows 
that the design of the world aims to benefit 
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people, is one that is much cited in the 
Quran. 

The exegetes of the Qur'an naturally 
placed much importance on God’s signs 
and the conclusions derived from them 
concerning God’s power and his rule of 
the world (Tabari, Ta/siz, ad Q 30:24; Ibn 
Kathir, Tafsiz, ad Q 30:21). Generally, how- 
ever, al-"Tabari (d. 310/923), [bn Kathir 
(d. 74/1373) and other traditionalist ex- 
egetes did not investigate sign-passages as a 
whole, nor did they analyze the inter-con- 
nections between signs. Such examinations 
were carried out by rationalist exegetes 
such as Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210), 
who divides sign-passages according to 
their functions, the connections between 
them, and their hierarchical structure 
(Razi, Tafsir, ad Q 30:22-7). Q 30:22-5 reads: 


And of his signs is the creation of the 
heavens and earth and the variety of your 
languages and colors... and of his signs is 
your slumbering by night, and your seeking 
by day after his bounty... and of his signs 
he shows you lightning (see WEATHER), for 
fear and hope, and that he sends down out 
of heaven water and he revives the earth 
with it after it is dead... and of his signs is 
that the heaven and earth stand [firm] by 


his command... 


Al-Razi divides these signs into necessary 
accidents (a tad lazima), namely, accidents 
which are part of the essence of a thing, 
and those which are transitory (a vad 
mufariga), some departing quickly, such as 
redness of the face as a result of shame, 
and others slowly, such as youth (cf. Jurjant, 
TaTifat, 153-43 see YOUTH AND OLD AGE). 
First the Qur'an points out two examples 
of necessary accidents (the various lan- 
guages and colors of people), and then two 
examples of aad mufargqa (sleep at night 


and the search for means of subsistence 


SIGNS 


during the day; see PAIRS AND PAIRING). 
God makes the aad mufariqa of the last 
two verses which deal with heaven and 
earth come before their aad lazima, for 
heaven and earth are stable and changes 
are more marvelous in them than in 
humankind. Thus, al-Razi organizes signs 
according to their characteristics. Q 30:8 
reads: “Have they not reflected on them- 
selves? God did not create the heavens and 
the earth and what is between them save 
with the truth....” Al-Razi notices that in 
this verse signs in people (dala i al-anfus) 
precede signs in the heavens and earth 
(dala il al-afaq), whereas in Q 41:53, “We 
shall show them our signs in the horizons 
(al-Gfaq) and in themselves...,” signs in the 
heavens and earth take precedence. The 
solution to this contradiction lies in the 
distinction between the agents of the verbs 
mentioned in these verses: when the agent 
is human, the signs stated are easy to per- 
ceive, for they are in humans themselves 
and people cannot ignore them, while the 
signs which God mentions about the world 
are more difficult to perceive, for they are 
remote from humanity. What God men- 
tions last is understood by people first be- 
cause they progress in knowing God’s signs 
in stages (Razi, Tafsir, xxv, 99, ad Q 30:8). 
Such sophisticated interpretation occurs 
neither in classical nor in modern exegesis 
(see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: EARLY 
MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY; 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE QUR'AN). Scientific 
exegesis, which searches for elements and 
terminology of science in the Quran, does 
appear in classical texts, but is not as wide- 
spread as it has become in the modern era 
(Jansen, Interpretation, 36-8; see SCIENCE 
AND THE QUR'AN). 

Modern exegetes tend to deal not only 
with separate words in a verse or with a 
complete verse but also with whole sign- 


passages, paraphrasing their ideas and 


SIGNS 


drawing conclusions from them. Q 10:5-6 


reads: 


It is he who made the sun a radiance, and 
the moon a light (q.v.), and determined it 
by stations, that you might know the num- 
ber of the years and the reckoning. God 
created that only with the truth, explaining 
the signs to a people who know. In the 
alteration of night and day, and what 

God has created in the heavens and the 
earth, surely, there are signs for godfearing 
people. 


Muhammad Rashid Rida (d. 1935), whose 
interpretation of the Qur'an follows the 
teachings of his master, the great Muslim 
reformist Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1905), 
states that these two verses direct the 
Muslim to God’s cosmological signs which 
prove his power to revive the dead and to 
reward man (cf. Darwaza, Tafsir, vi, 287). 
According to Rashid Rida, these signs also 
show God’s wisdom and the regular design 
in creation, and, characteristically of mod- 
ern exegesis, he points out that they stimu- 
late man to study astronomy, a science 
which the ancestors favored because of the 
guidance of the Qur’an (see PLANETS AND 
STARS). Furthermore, study of the cosmo- 
logical signs proves that Islam is a religion 
based on knowledge (see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING) and science (din %Jmi), not on 
blindly following authority (q.v.; taglid). 
The scientific discoveries of the secrets of 
light in this generation prove God’s sagac- 
ity (Rashid Rida, Manar, xi, 301-5). In 
‘Abduh’s work, the jinn (q.v.) are identified 
with microbes (Jansen, Interpretation, 43). 
Extensive scientific exegesis (tafstr ‘Umi) is 
found in Muhammad Farid Wajdi’s (d. 
1940) al-Mushaf al-mufassar, “The Quran 
Interpreted” (Jansen, Interpretation, 46-7). A 
typical modern discussion of sign-passages 
is found in Sayyid Qutb’s (d. 1966) inter- 
pretation of the beginning of Q 30 (w. 
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1-32). In his view, sign-passages do not 
stand apart; there is a close connection 
between what happens to humans and the 
natural phenomena, and this is expressed 
through the notion that God is the source 
of all things (Qutb, ial, vi, 436). The 
function of the signs is to prompt humans 
to believe in God (ibid., 448-9). Whoever 
makes such signs, Qutb emphatically 
states, is the same one who sends messen- 
gers to humankind, restores people to life, 
and so on (ibid., 463), as in the second part 
of the stira (vv. 33-60). 

The notion that all future scientific dis- 
coveries are mentioned in the Qur'an, 
whether directly or indirectly, is a common 
modern notion. Mustafa Kamal Mahmid 
(b. 1921), an Egyptian physician, writer and 
a qur’anic exegete, is very fond of scientific 
exegesis. He finds allusions to recent sci- 
entific discoveries in the qur’anic descrip- 
tion of creation (Mahmid, Muhawwala, 
ed.1970, 51, 60-4; cf. Rippin, Muslims, 95-7). 
He partially accepts Darwin’s theory of 
evolution, claiming that God is responsible 
for the evolution of the species in stages 
(Mahmid, Muhawala, ed. 1970, 59-60; ed. 
1999, 67-8). Among the various natural 
phenomena which support the scientific 
knowledge found in the Qur'an, he points 
to the state of the embryo (Q 39:6; 
Mahmid, Muhawala, ed. 1970, 65-8; see 
BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION AND STAGES OF 
LIFE). Some modern exegetes regard the 
scientific contents of the Quran as proof 
of the veracity of Muhammad’s prophecy 
and consequently the truthfulness of the 
qur’anic ideas. According to these scholars, 
the scientific elements attest to a miracle 
that is even greater than the miracle of the 
literary supremacy of the Qur’an (see 
INIMITABILITY; LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF 
THE QuR AN). The scientific interpretation, 
however, has not gone unchallenged. 
Muslim scholars themselves have charged 
the adherents of scientific exegesis with 


II 


failing to pay proper attention to the con- 
text of the verses discussed, to philological 
considerations and to the fact that the 
Quran was addressed to Arabs (q.v.), 
speaking in their language and informing 
only of the sciences known in the Prophet’s 
era (see OGGASIONS OF REVELATION; SIRA 
AND THE QURAN; PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA 
AND THE QURAN). Moreover, they insist 
that the Quran presents an ethical and 
religious message (see VIRTUES AND VICES, 
GOMMANDING AND FORBIDDING; ESCHA- 
TOLOGy) and that a limited text cannot 
contain the ever-changing views of sci- 
entists in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries (Hussein, Commentaire; Jansen, 


Interpretation, 47-54). 
Binyamin Abrahamov 
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Silk 


Lustrous fiber produced by insect larvae 
frequently used in fine materials. The 
terms harir and sundus, “silk,” are attested 
five times in the Qur'an (Q 22:23, 35:33, 
76:12, and 18:31 and 44:53, respectively). 
These terms appear exclusively in passages 
dedicated to the description of paradise 
that, with the fire of the hell promised to 
the unbelievers, draws a central binary 
theme in the qur’anic discourse focused on 
an eschatological perspective (see PARA- 
DISE} HELL AND HELLFIRE; ESCHATOLOGY). 
Therefore, the luxury of silk constitutes 
one of the paradigmatic elements of 
Islamic heavenly ontology (Q 55 and Q 56 
provide the most detailed developments on 
the theme paradise/hell; see PAIRS AND 
PAIRING). Depictions of the qur’anic para- 
dise (also called al-khuld or dar al-salam) rest 
upon three major categories that reflect the 
traditional conception of the ideal life-style 
in Arab society. The first category 1s obvi- 
ously the heavenly landscape comprising 
bucolic gardens (see GARDEN), live springs 
of pure water (q.v.), rivers of milk (q.v.), 
honey (q.v.) and wine (q.v.; see also 
INTOXIGANTS; SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS), 
and trees producing the most delightful 
fruits (see AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION; 
TREE(s)). The second concerns creatures of 
two kinds, symbols of beauty and sensual 


SILK 


happiness, namely immortal male young- 
sters and virgins with large eyes (hirun‘tnun) 
that will accompany and serve the re- 
warded in the afterlife (e.g. Q 55:72; 56:17, 
22; 76:19; see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; 
HOURIS). The third category, to which be- 
longs the mention of silk, consists of an 
array of precious items, accessories and 
furniture that embellish the heavenly scen- 
ery as the most comfortable and beautifully 
equipped, something humans would dream 
of enjoying. Two main materials, textile 
and metalwork, contribute to idyllic images 
of the paradise that allow an easier com- 
prehension of the ineffable concepts of 
eternity (q.v.) and life after death (see 
RESURRECTION; DEATH AND THE DEAD). 
Clearly referring to the cultural context of 
the qur’anic revelation, a recurrent image 
presents the rewarded as garbed in silk or 
other fine fabrics and wearing valuable 
jewels (Q 22:23; see METALS AND MINERALS; 
PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). 
This image appears in radical contrast to 
that of the ordinary life in this world whose 
practical necessities require wearing utili- 
tarian clothes made of rough material, as 
indicated in Q 16:80: “He has given you the 
skins of beasts for tents, that you may find 
them light when you shift your quarters, or 
when you halt; and from their wool and 
soft fur and hair has he supplied you with 
furniture and goods for temporary use” 
(see equally Q 16:81; see HIDES AND 
FLEECE). 

A range of other heavenly works of tex- 
tile, supposing both an artistic savoir-faire 
and a high material value, complete the 
rather realistic picture of a wealthy home 
(see HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE). These 
include cushions carefully disposed upon 
ordered sets of beds, spread carpets and 
rugs (Q 88:13-6), some of them displaying 
rich adornment on the edges (Q 55:54). 


Occasionally, the Qur’an describes these 
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accessories as green in color (Q 55:76; see 
coLors), adding another degree of heav- 
enly attribute. In addition to costly furnish- 
ing and clothing, the righteous will eat and 
drink delicious food and beverages in silver 
and gold dishes and cups (Q 43:71; 76:15-16, 
21; see CUPS AND VESSELS; FOOD AND 
DRINK; GOLD). Q 18:31 delivers a kind of 
representative summary of the whole 
topic: “Decked shall they be therein with 
bracelets of gold, and green robes of silk 
and rich brocade shall they wear, reclining 
therein on thrones.” As a result, in addition 
to its marvelous and supra-natural aspect, 
the qur’anic paradise offers all the advan- 
tages of sensible beauty and pleasure, even 
luxury. Its aesthetic strongly evokes earthly 
enjoyments. Therefore, the question of 
interpretation of this eschatological theme 
raised many discussions among the ex- 
egetes, theologians, philosophers and 
mystics (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL; SUFISM AND THE 
QURAN; PHILOSOPHY AND THE QUR'AN; 
Sourdel and Sourdel, Dictionnaire, 656-7 
[Paradis]). Whereas the traditionists ac- 
cepted the literal qur’anic description of 
paradise, in accordance with the manifest 
meaning of the text, the Mu'tazilis (q.v.) 
did not accept certain aspects of it that 
challenge reason (see INTELLECT). The lat- 
ter interpreted these passages at a second 
level of meaning, attributing to them a 
second signification (see POLYSEMY). 
Similarly, the philosophers understood the 
promised delights as a metaphorical or 
allegorical proposition, fully comprehen- 
sible only by the wise and knowledgeable 
(see METAPHOR; LITERARY STRUCTURES OF 
THE QURAN) while maintaining that the 
colorful qur’anic narrative is intended 
chiefly for the common people. The 
Ash‘aris stand between these two opposing 
trends, arguing that the heavenly enjoy- 


ments belong to another order, although 


1S 


these enjoyments do display features that 
are analogous to earthly ones. The Sifis 
also found in these verses allegorical sig- 
nification but without rejecting the literal 
meaning; they consider the Qur'an a cog- 
nitive construction with multiple layers. 
Some other theologians, like al-Ghazali (d. 
505/1111), proposed an alternative to these 
various ideas, asserting that the believer 
himself should interpret the nature of the 
ultimate reward according to his own intel- 
lectual faculties and spiritual qualities. 

Silk became an important part of Islamic 
culture that developed both the arts of tex- 
tile fabrication and the economy linked to 
them. The social and political context of 
Islam in the middle ages, with sumptuous 
courts flourishing in the great cities of the 
Muslim empire and a wide network of 
trade roads stretching from the Atlantic 
ocean to India, central and eastern Asia, 
fostered the manufacture and sale of pre- 
cious objects in general, and silk items in 
particular (Sourdel and Sourdel, Diction- 
naire, 535-7 [Marchandes, activités]). The 
ancient trans-Asian trading corridor, 
known as “the silk road,” which was re- 
vived in the seventh/thirteenth century 
under the Mongol empire, stimulated the 
trade of this fine material through com- 
mercial centers populated by Muslim 
merchants who were spread across the 
whole landmass. Silk was used to make 
lavish court robes in officially controlled 
workshops designated by the Persian noun 
turaz, located in palaces (Sourdel and 
Sourdel, Dictionnaire, 806, 'Tiraz). ‘These 
luxurious garments were distributed as 
honorary gifts during princely ceremonies. 
Silk was also, as it still is, a component of 
particularly fine carpets and rugs of the 
Islamic world (see MATERIAL CULTURE AND 
THE QUR'AN). 


V. Gonzalez 


SIMILE 
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Silliness see MOCKERY; LAUGHTER 


Silver see GOLD; METALS AND MINERALS 


Simile 


The comparison of two things, made 
explicit — and distinguished from meta- 
phor (q.v.) — by the use of “like” or “as.” 
“Zayd fought like a lion” is a simile. In 
Arabic rhetoric (see ARABIG LANGUAGE; 
RHETORIC AND THE QUR'AN; LITERARY 
STRUCTURES OF THE QUR'AN), “simile” or 
tashbth has the same general sense, and the 
same general distinction is made between 
simile and metaphor (¢st‘Gra). The “like” 
or “as” in the simile is usually made with 
the particle ka, though a locution using the 
noun mathal may substitute. Early works on 
rhetoric placed great emphasis on simile; 
al-Marzubani (d. 384/994) in al-Muwashsha 
made simile one of the “four pillars of 
poetry” (see van Gelder, Tashbih; see 
POETRY AND POETS). Not surprisingly, pro- 


ponents of the doctrine of the inimitability 


SIMILE 


(q.v.) of the Qur'an, like al-Rummani 
(d. 384/994) and al-Baqillant (d. 403/1013), 
listed its excellent similes among the rhe- 
torical qualities that make it inimitable. 
Al-Baqillani (7az, 263-8) compared them 
favorably with the outstanding similes 
found in poets like Imrw al-Qays and 
Bashshar b. Burd. From a rhetorical stand- 
point, the interest in qur’anic simile culmi- 
nates in the work of Ibn Naqiya (d. 485/ 
1092) entitled al-Juman ft tashbithat al-Quran. 
Although similes are common in the 
Quran, the word ¢ashbih is not found there. 
The term mathal, however, sometimes 
clearly means “simile.” At the same time, it 
must be said that mathal is also used to 
mean short narrative passages that we 
would be more likely to call “parables,” 
and it seems no clear distinction is made 
between these two forms by the Qur'an, 
nor, for that matter, by some of the rhetori- 
clans (see PARABLE). They are taken to be 
the same sort of rhetorical device, mathal. 
Perhaps that word is best rendered by the 
similarly comprehensive term “analogy.” 
Two passages show this. In Q 56:22-3 the 
plural form, amthal, introduces a simile: 
“The houris (q.v.) whose eyes are like hid- 
den pearls” (wa-hiirun thun ka-amthali I- 
lulu? l-makniini), whereas Q 18:32-45, which 
is also termed a mathal, clearly exceeds the 
bounds of what is usually called simile: 
“Coin for them an analogy (wa-drib lahum 
mathalan) of two men, unto one of whom 
we had assigned two gardens of grapes and 
we had surrounded both with date-palms 
and put between them tillage (see GARDEN; 
DATE PALM; AGRIGULTURE AND 
VEGETATION)....” It goes on to relate a 
parable about two farmers, one pious, the 
other disdainful and proud; as one would 
expect, the former is rewarded and the 
latter punished (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT; PRIDE}; INSOLENCE AND 


OBSTINACY; PIETY). 
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Uses and examples 
In the Qur'an the simile is often made sim- 
ply with ka: Q 7:179 “Those are like cattle” 
(ala tka ka-l-an‘@m) but quite commonly a 
quranic simile is made with a character- 
istic pleonasm, ka-mathal. As Ibn Naqiya 
shows through numerous examples, 
quranic similes make use of the same im- 
agery found in Arabic poetry, both pre- 
Islamic and later (see SYMBOLIC IMAGERY). 
The first simile (Q 2:17), using the pleonasm 
ka-mathal, compares the hypocrites (q.v.; 
al-mundafiqun; see HYPOCRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY) to someone who blunders in 
the dark (see DARKNESS) after having briefly 
enjoyed the light (q.v.) of a fire (q.v.): 
“Their likeness is the likeness of one who 
lit a fire (mathaluhum ka-mathali lladhi 
istawgqada naran), and when it illuminated 
his surroundings, God took away their fire 
and left them in darkness. They do not see 
(see VISION AND BLINDNESS).” ‘This simile is 
soon followed by another: “Or like the rain 
clouds in the sky with darkness and thun- 
der and lightning in it (see WEATHER), they 
put their fingers in their ears against the 
thunderbolts” (Q 2:19; see HEARING AND 
DEAFNESS; SEEING AND HEARING). 

Aspects of God’s creation (q.v.) provoke a 
number of similes. Q 36:39, “And for the 
moon (q.v.) we have devised stations until it 
returns like an old, withered palm stalk,” 
i.e. curved and small; Q 55:14, “He created 
man from clay (q.v.) like crockery”; 

Q 55:24, “His are ships (q.v.) that sail on the 
sea like mountains.” Heaven and hell (see 
HELL AND HELLFIRE) are the subject of col- 
orful similes. The houris of paradise (q.v.), 
for example, are described thus: “And with 
them are ones who lower their eyes, pure 
as the hidden eggs [of ostriches]” 

(Q 37:48-9). Likewise, the painful features 
of hell are also described through similes. 
The liquid given to the damned is like mol- 


ten lead (see FOOD AND DRINK; HOT AND 
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COLD): Q 18:29 “And if they call for help, 
they will be given water like molten lead 
scalding their faces, an evil drink.” 

A fairly limited number of peoples, 
places and events probably account for 
most of the similes in the Qur'an. 
Recourse to simile is especially frequent in 
the case of various “enemies (q.v.) of God” 
(a‘da@ Allah), most prominently the unbe- 
lievers (al-kafiriin; see BELIEF AND UNBE- 
LIEF; GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE), the 
polytheists (al-mushrikiin; see POLYTHEISM 
AND ATHEISM) and the aforementioned 
hypocrites. Q 7:176 compares an unbeliever 
to a dog (q.v.): “He is like the dog, if you 
chase him away, he pants, and if you leave 
him alone, he pants.” ‘Two memorable sim- 
iles compare the futile acts of unbelievers 
to ashes (q.v.) and to a mirage (see also 
TRANSITORINESS). Q 14:18: “Those who 
disbelieve in their lord (q.v.), their deeds 
are like ashes which the winds blow on a 
stormy day” (see GOOD DEEDS; EVIL 
DEEDS). And Q 24:39: “Those who disbe- 
lieve, their deeds are like a mirage in a des- 
ert. Someone thirsty reckons it to be water 
(q.v.) until he reaches it and finds nothing 
in it.” 

Q 13:14 tells us that the polytheist who 
prays to idols (see IDOLS AND IMAGES) is 
“like a man who stretches his hands to wa- 
ter for the water to come to it, but the wa- 
ter does not come.” Q 29:41 compares the 
refuge the polytheist seeks in his idols to a 
spider (q.v.) web: “Those who take other 
protectors besides God (see CLIENTS AND 
CLIENTAGE; PROTECTION) are like the spi- 
der who takes a house — truly the spider’s 
Q 63:4 
compares the hypocrites to blocks of wood: 


house is the flimsiest of houses!” 
“And when you see them, their persons 
please you, and if they speak you listen to 
what they say. [Yet] they are like blocks 
of wood propped against each other.” 


Two particular events, judgment day (see 


SIMILE 


LAST JUDGMENT) and the destruction of 
wicked peoples (see PUNISHMENT STORIES; 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT), are fre- 
quent subjects of similes, e.g. the anni- 
hilation of the people of ‘Ad (q.v.) in 

Q 54:19-20: “We sent upon them a roaring 
wind (see AIR AND WIND) on a day of un- 
relenting calamity which snatched them 
away as though they were the trunks of 
uprooted palm trees.” Q 69:7 says that the 
same people after their destruction seemed 
“as though they were the hollow trunks of 
palm trees.” Q 55:37 describes the appear- 
ance of the sky on judgment day (see 
APOCALYPSE): “And when the skies are split 
open, they will be red like stained leather.” 
Q 70:8-9 has: “A day when the sky will be 
like molten brass and the mountains will be 
like tufts of wool.” Q 101:4 describes the 
commotion of the resurrected people (see 
RESURRECTION) thus: “... a day when the 
people will be like moths scattered about.” 

In sum, similes vary greatly in tone, some 
are majestic, some homespun — as Q 2:26 
says, “God does not disdain to make a si- 
militude of a gnat” (inna llaha la yastahyi an 
yadriba mathalan ma ba%datan). Sometimes a 
sardonic tone is struck (see LANGUAGE AND 
STYLE OF THE QUR’AN). A memorable sim- 
ile in Q 62:5 concerns Jews (see JEWS AND 
Jupatsm) and the Torah (q.v.): “The like- 
ness of those who were given the ‘Torah to 
carry and then ignored it is that of a don- 
key carrying books (asfar).” 

In addition to their illustrative, semantic 
role, similes often seem to have a rhetori- 
cal, emphatic role in the organization of 
qur’anic discourse. Similes not infrequently 
open or close a subsection of a siira (q.v.; 
see also FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QuR’AN). For example, the rather ordinary 
simile in Q 11:24 which compares believers 
and unbelievers to the seeing and the 
blind, respectively, is followed immediately 


by stories of the prophets (see PROPHETS 


SIMILE 


AND PROPHETHOOD) Noah (q.v.), Hid (q.v.) 
and Salih (q.v.), and the “vanished peo- 
ples” to whom they were sent — the heed- 
less people whom God destroyed. Similarly, 
the famous or infamous comparison of 
Torah-bearers just cited, Q 62:5, introduces 
a discussion of the Jews. The similes in 
Q 54:20, 57:20, 69:7 and 105:5 offer tart 
summations of the preceding passages. 
The Qur'an, in its characteristically self- 
conscious way, tells us that the simile is one 
of God’s favored rhetorical devices for ed- 
ucating people (see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING; TEACHING; INTELLECT): wa- 
la-qad sarrafna ft hadha l-qur’ani lil-nast min 
kulli mathalin, “We have put in this Qur’an 
every sort of similitude for people” 
(Q 18:54) and wa-la-qad darabna lil-nasi ft 
hadha l-qur ani min kullt mathalin la‘allahum 
-yatadhakkarina, “We have coined for people 
in this Qur'an every kind of similitude. 
Perhaps they will take heed” (Q 39:27; see 
WARNING). Indeed, the Qur'an even goes 
so far as to use simile to comment on 
simile/analogy itself. Interestingly enough, 
the chief characteristic of good rhetoric is 
stability, that of bad rhetoric instability: 


Have you not seen how God has made an 
analogy? A good word is like a good tree 
(see TREES). Its roots are firm and its 
branches are in heaven. It gives its fruit in 
every season with its lord’s permission. 
God coins similes for people that they may 
reflect. ‘The analogy of a bad word is with 
a bad tree, uprooted from the earth, pos- 
sessing no stability (Q 14:24-6). 


Commentators on simile 
Commentators devote considerable at- 
tention to these and other similes (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). Often their concern is simply 
to elucidate the obscurity of the simile. For 


example, in Q 2:17 it is the free mixture of 
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singular and plural pronouns referring to 
the same party; while in Q 2:19 the entire 
basis of the simile seems at first confused 
since, as one reads, it becomes apparent 
that the hypocrites are not being compared 
to the rain clouds, despite ka-sayyib, but 
rather to people frightened by a thunder- 
storm. 

As might be expected, commentators, 
depending on their outlook and interests, 
offer a wide range of interpretations of 
such similes. To take the example of 
Q 14:24-6 cited above, al-Tabari (d. 
310/923) says, “Interpreters differ on the 
meaning of ‘a good word’ (kalima tayyiba). 
Some of them say it is the faith (q.v.) of the 
believer” (Ta/six, xiii, 135; see also SPEEGH; 
WORD OF GOD). He goes on to say that 
some specifically equate it with the shahadat 
la illaha illa llah, it being firm (thabit), mean- 
ing the shahada is firmly fixed in the heart 
of the believer (see WITNESS TO FAITH). A 
very early exegete, Mujahid (d. 104/722), 
tells us that the good tree is a date palm. 
Others say a good word means the believer 
himself who is on earth (q.v.) and who 
works and speaks on earth and so his 
deeds and his speech reach heaven while 
he is still on earth. Yet others say the tree 
in this simile is a tree in heaven but al- 
‘Tabari considers it more likely to be a 
date palm. 

Al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144), a 
Muttazilt (see Mu‘Tazi1LA), tells us that 
“good word” means the word fawhid, the 
oneness and unity of God (see Gop AND 
HIS ATTRIBUTES). Al-Razi (d. 606/1210), 
who rejects the necessity of the tree being 
a date palm, devotes four and a half pages 
to explicating the “tree” and its four 
attributes, its goodness, its firm roots, its 
lofty branches, and its constant supply 
of fruit. 

On the other hand, we learn from the 


Shi commentary of al-Kashi (d. ca. 910/ 


Ey 


1505) that the imam (q.v.) Ja‘far al-Sadiq 
(d. 148/765) said of the good tree: “The 
Messenger of God is its root, the Prince of 
the Believers (‘Alj) is its trunk, the imams 
among the descendants of both are its 
branches, the knowledge of the imams 
constitutes its fruit” (Gatje, Quran, 243). 
Not surprisingly, al-Kashi tells us that the 
bad tree is the Umayyads (see sHI‘IsM AND 
THE QUR'AN; POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN; 
‘ALI B. ABI TALIB). 

Two other similes also address the topic 
of figurative language in the Qur'an. The 
first is Q 2:26, mentioned above, “Verily, 
God does not disdain to make an analogy 
with a gnat...” This al-Razzi tells us is 
meant as a rebuke to the unbelievers who 
had falsely claimed that mention of such 
humble creatures as the bee, the fly, the 
spider and the ant was unworthy of divine 
discourse (see ANIMAL LIFE). Wrong, al- 
Razi says, because God has created both 
great and humble things, 


and the little weighs upon him no less than 
the big, and the great is no more difficult 
for him than the small... and it is perfectly 
apposite to mention flies when God wishes 
to show how ugly is the polytheists’ wor- 
ship of idols... or to make an analogy with 
a spider web in order to show how trifling 
and flimsy their religion is (Razi, Ta/sim, ii, 


134-5). 


The other simile, in Q 13:17, is yet more 
complicated since it encloses one simile 


within another: 


He sent down water from the sky and the 
river beds (azwdiya) flowed with it. But the 
flood carried away the scum floating on its 
surface — and like it is the scum which 
comes from that which they heat with fire 
seeking to make jewelry and tools — like- 


wise, God shows what is true and what is 


SIMILE 


false. The scum is cast away with distaste, 
while what benefits people remains on this 


earth. 


Al-Tabari writes that this is an analogy 
that God makes with truth (q.v.) and false- 
hood (see ASTRAY; IGNORANCE; LIE), with 
faith (q.v.) and unbelief. God is saying that 
the similarity of the truth in its perma- 
nence and of error (q.v.) in its evanescence 
is like the water which God sends down 
from the sky to the earth. The wadis flow 
with it, the large ones with large quantities 
and the small ones with small quantities. 
The flood carries a swelling scum or foam, 
and this is one of two analogies pertaining 
to truth and falsehood. The truth 1s like 
the water (q.v.) which remains and which 
God has sent, while the foam which is 

of no benefit is falsehood. The other 
analogy — “and like it is the scum which 
comes from that which they heat with fire 
seeking to make jewelry and tools” — is 
the analogy of truth and falsehood with 
gold (q.v.) and silver and brass and lead 
and iron (see METALS AND MINERALS) from 
which people obtain benefits (see GRACE; 
BLESSING), while falsehood is like the scum 
which goes away without being of any 
benefit while the pure gold and silver re- 
main. Likewise, God compares faith and 
unbelief, the futility of unbelief and the 
failure of the unbeliever being a punish- 
ment, while faith is that with lasting benefit 
(Tabart, Tafst, xiii, go). Al-Razi sharpens 
the analogy making the rain the Qur’an 
and the wadis the hearts of believers (see 
HEART), which according to their capacities 
contain more or less of the truth, while the 
foam and scum that are carried away and 
vanish are the doubts and obscurities (see 
UNCERTAINTY) that will vanish in the here- 
after when only the truth will remain 
(Razi, Tafsiz, xix, 34-5; see also PAIRS AND 


PAIRING). 


SIMILE 


Probably the most well-known qur’anic 
simile, and also one of the most com- 
mented on, is the so-called Light Verse 
(Q 24:35). This verse begins with a meta- 
phor, “God is the light (q.v.) of heaven 
(see HEAVENS AND SKY; PLANETS AND 
sTARS) and earth,” but then quickly 


switches to simile, 


the likeness of his light is like a niche 
which holds a lamp (q.v.). The lamp is in a 
glass which shines like a pearl-like star. It is 
kindled from a blessed tree, an olive nei- 
ther of the east nor the west whose oil 
would almost glow forth itself though no 
fire touched it. Light upon light. God 
guides to his light whom he wills. God 
makes analogies for people. God knows all 
things. 


Al-Tabart, al-Zamakhshari and al-Razi 
devote considerable space to mapping out 
the various parts of this elaborate simile, 
and al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) writes an en- 
tire book about it, Mishkat al-anwar,, draw- 
ing an analogy between the five elements 
of the simile: the niche, the glass, the lamp, 
the tree and the oil, and the senses, the 
imagination, the intellect, language, and 
prophecy. (For more on these interpreta- 
tions, see METAPHOR.) 

Similes, with the uncertainties of inter- 
pretation, could also be the topics of theo- 
logical debate (see THEOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). One such exchange took place 
between the governor of Baghdad and Ibn 
Hanbal (d. 241/855) during the inquisition 
(q.v.3 mthna) on the issue of the createdness 
of the Quran (q.v.): 


Governor: Does not God say, ‘We have 
made it an Arabic (see ARABIG LANGUAGE) 
Quran’ (Q 43:3). How could it be made 
without being created? 

Ibn Hanbal: But God says, ‘and He made 
them like green blades devoured...’ 
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(Q 105:5; see GRASSES). Does that mean He 
created them [like green blades devoured]? 
(Cook, Koran, 110). 


More broadly, it can be said that just as 
there are theological dimensions to 
metaphor — whence the hasty insistence 
of commentators to assure us that “God is 
the light” must be understood as meaning 
“He is the possessor of light” (Zamakh- 
shart, Aashshaf, ad Q 24:35) — even so the 
simile has theological dimensions. For the 
notion of similitude in relation to God 
must also be placed in the context of the 
Qur’an’s insistence on the absolute oneness 
and uniqueness of God and the impos- 
sibility of likening anyone or anything to 
him (see ANTHROPOMORPHISM). Thus, 

Q 42:11, laysa ka-mithlihi shay’, “There is 
nothing like him.” In this context, it can be 
seen that similitude is a definitive notion in 
the qur’anic universe; similitude is a com- 
mon quality of God’s creation but since 
similarity requires at least two objects, 
similitude is a quality that is found only 

in his creation. This is reflected in theo- 
logical debate about anthropomorphism 
in which the opposed terms tashbih/tanzih 
are employed. In such debates éashbih is 
the negative term which denotes 


anthropomorphism. 
Daniel Beaumont 
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Similitude see PARABLE 


Sin, Major and Minor 


Greater and lesser transgressions of the 
law of God. The Qur'an promises that 
God will forgive minor sins if human be- 
ings abstain from the major ones (Q 4:31; 

5 3231-2; see FORGIVENESS). The most com- 
mon characterization of “major” sins in 
exegesis and theology is kaba7r (sing. kabira; 
literally the “big ones”), a term that occurs 
in this sense in the Qur'an (cf. Q 4:31; 
422373 53:32). A common theological char- 
acterization of “minor” sins is saghd 7 (sing. 
saghira, as in Q 18:49; see THEOLOGY AND 
THE QURAN; EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). All deeds, ma- 
jor and minor, are recorded, and their reg- 
ister (kitab) is to be given to each individual 
on the day of judgment (see LAsT JUDG- 
MENT; HEAVENLY BOOK; GOOD DEEDS; EVIL 
DEEDS), much to the consternation of the 
sinners (mujrimin, Q 18:49; cf. 54:52-3; see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 

Terms designating “sin” in the Qur’an’s 
vocabulary include: dhanb (pl. dhuniib; e.g. 
Q 3:11, 16, 193; 8:545 12:29; 67:11); fahisha 
(and other terms from the same Arabic 
root, i.e. f-A-sh; e.g. Q 2:169; 4:22; 12:245 
17:325 27:54); harg (c.g. Q 9:91; 48:17); uhm 
(e.g. Q 2:173, 181-2, 219; 4:20, 48, 50, 112; 
33:583 42:37 49:12); junah (Q 2:198, 235; 
4:102; 33:51); jurm (in the form of various 
derivatives from the root j-r-m; e.g. Q 6:14.73 
7:40; 9:66; 10:17; 11:35; 18:49; 45:31; 83:29); 
khativ'a (and terms derived from the same 
root, kh-t- > Q 2:815 4:112; 12:97; 17:31; 69:9; 
71:25); lamam (Q 53:32); ma‘siya (pl. ma asi; cf. 
Q 58:8-9); and sayyra (pl. sayyi at; Q 3:1935 
42313 7:153; 29:7). Whether a particular 
term denotes a major or a minor sin is of- 
ten not clear from the Qur'an itself and 
the same term might be used to denote 


major or minor sins. Thus the term sayyia 


SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR 


occurs in Q 4:31 in the sense of a minor 
infraction (also in Q 3:193) but elsewhere 
(as in Q 7:1533 35:43) it refers to evil deeds 
of a graver kind (cf. Damaghant, With, 1, 
423f., s.v. al-sayyi at; also Zamakhshari, 
Kashshdf, i, 159, ad Q 2:81, where sayyia is 
glossed as kabira min al-kaba ir). Many com- 
mentators do, however, consider terms like 
dhanb and ithm (as well as ma Siva, a com- 
mon gloss for ithm: cf. Tabari, Tafsiz, v, 476, 
ad Q 7:33) to refer to major sins and un- 
derstand lamam, sayyi'a and khativ'a to mean 
minor sins. Irrespective of the actual terms 
used, few commentators deny that there is 
in fact a distinction to be made between 
major and minor sins (cf. Haytami, Zawayir, 
i, 11f.); precisely which sins belong in what 
category is, however, a matter of great un- 


certainty. 


Definitions 
Ibn ‘Abbas (d. ca. 68/687), a major early 
authority in exegetical matters, is reported 
to have defined the kabira as “every sin that 
God has stamped with fire (q.v.), [his] dis- 
pleasure, [his] curse (q.v.), or with [the 
threat of his] punishment” (Tabart, Ta/siz, 
Iv, 44, ad Q 4:31 [no. 9213]). More vaguely, 
yet in underscoring the sense of sin as 
transgression, he held “everything in which 
God is disobeyed [to be] a major sin” 
(ibid., no. 9211; see DISOBEDIENCE). Other 
early definitions related major sins not just 
to acts for which God has promised hell 
(see HELL AND HELLFIRE) but also those for 
which the fudiid, or the legal punishments 
explicitly prescribed by the Qur'an and the 
sunna (q.v.), are to be executed (cf. ibid., 
NO. 9219; see GHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT; LAW AND THE QUR’AN). Such views 
were elaborated on and systematized in 
works specifically devoted to cataloguing 
major sins. Shams al-Din al-Dhahabi (d. 
748/1348), the author of one such book, 
defines major sins as anything “in regard to 


which there is a fadd in this world, such as 


SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR 


murder (q.v.), adultery, and theft (q.v.); or 
about which there is a threat of [God’s] 
anger (q.v.) and punishment in the here- 
after; as well as anything whose perpetra- 
tor has been cursed by our Prophet” 
(Dhahabt, Kaba’, 6; see ADULTERY AND 
FORNICATION; BLOODSHED). Ibn Hajar al- 
Haytami (d. 974/1567), whose dissatisfac- 
tion with al-Dhahabr’s book led him to 
write what became one of the most in- 
fluential works on the subject, gives a 
broad sampling of both overlapping and 
alternative views on how to define major 
sins. Inter alia, the kaba7r are sins that have 
been expressly forbidden (q.v.) in the 
Quran and the sunna or accompanied 
with dire warnings in these foundational 
texts; acts that entail the hadd-penalties; 
sins that result in a loss of one’s legal and 
public standing (‘adala), since they suggest 
a lack of concern with conformity to re- 
ligious norms; and, indeed, sins that be- 
come “major” precisely because they are 
committed without a sense of fear (q.v.) or 
remorse (Haytami, Zawajiy; 1, 12-173 11, 
425-7; Se@ REPENTANCE AND PENANCE). 
Others saw aspects of greater or lesser 
gravity as inhering in almost all sins. 
According to al-Halimi (d. 403/1012), a 
minor sin can become a major sin because 
of the context (garina) in which it is com- 
mitted just as a major sin can, in turn, be- 
come abominable (fahisha) by the 
circumstances attending upon it. Thus, 
unlawful homicide is a major sin, but to 
murder a relative (see KINSHIP; FAMILY), for 
instance, or to do so in the sacred precincts 
(q.v.3 of Mecca [q.v.] and Medina [q.v.]) 
make it the more abominable because it is 
not just the sanctity of the victim’s life but 
also other sacred boundaries that have 
been violated (see SAGRED AND PROFANE). 
To steal some paltry object would be a mi- 
nor sin, not subject to the legal penalty; but 
this becomes a major sin when the victim 


of such theft is so poor as not to be able to 
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dispense even with such an object (Halimi, 
Minhdy, i, 396-400; paraphrased in Ibn 
Hajar, Fath, xii, 227f.; see POVERTY AND 
THE POOR). Al-Halimi thought that the 
only sin that does not admit of degrees of 
gravity is kufr — disbelief in God (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE) — though Ibn Hajar al- 
‘Asqalant (d. 852/1449; Fath, xii, 227) sug- 
gests in his rejoinder that this cardinal sin, 
too, can be classified according to its de- 
grees of abomination. 

In the end, as al-Haytami and others rec- 
ognized, the various definitions of major 
sin are mere “approximations” to the idea, 
which itself remains elusive. So, too, 
therefore, does the question of the number 
of sins that might be thought of as 
“major” — with estimates often ranging 
from four to seven hundred (Haytam1, 
Kawg, i, 18). Al-Dhahabi’s work on the 
subject gives brief accounts of seventy ma- 
jor sins; al-Haytami describes no less than 
476 major sins, which he proceeds to divide 
between the “interior” and the “exterior.” 
Even as they acknowledged the distinction 
between major and minor sins, the pri- 
mary interest of those concerned with such 
matters has tended to be with the major 
sins, usually leaving the minor ones as the 
subject of dire warnings about taking them 
lightly. (Some, like Ibn Nujaym [d. 970/ 
1563], did however concern themselves 
explicitly with listing both major and 


minor sins.) 


Sins in the Qur’an’s enumeration 


Without providing any clear ranking of 
sins, the Qur’an does not leave any doubt 
about what it considers to be the worst of 
them: the associating of anything or any- 
one with God (shirk; see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM), a “great sin” (ithm ‘azim) that 
God will not forgive though he might for- 
give everything else (Q 4:48). Q 17:23-38, in 
cataloguing a number of God’s com- 
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mands, mentions several acts that are to be 
avoided for “their sinfulness (sayyz’uhu) is 
abhorrent to your lord” (q.v.; Q 17:38). In 
addition to shirk, some of the sins that are 
mentioned as such or are easily derivable 
from this list include: insolence towards 
one’s parents (q.v.; see also INSOLENCE AND 
OBSTINAGY); wastefulness as well as miserli- 
ness; the killing of one’s children (q.v.) for 
fear of impoverishment (a reference to a 
pre-Islamic Arabian practice characterized 
here as a “great wrong” [Ahit‘an kabira]: 

Q 17:31; see INFANTICIDE); wrongful murder 
of other sorts; fornication (described here 
as “an abomination and an evil way” 
[fahisha wa-saa sabilan]: Q 17:32); usurping 
the property (q.v.) of orphans (q.v.); dis- 
honesty in business transactions (see 
ECONOMICS; TRADE AND COMMERCE); Say- 
ing things of which one has no knowledge 
(see IGNORANCE; KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING); and haughtiness (see PRIDE; 
ARROGANCE). (Also cf. Izutsu, Concepts, 228; 
for shorter lists, see, inter alia: Q 6:151-2; 
25:67-8, 72. Some early exegetes also held 
that what the Qur'an regards as major sins 
are to be located in the various prohibi- 
tions mentioned in the first thirty verses of 
Q 4; cf. Tabart, Ta/si, iv, 39-40 [ad Q 4:31]; 
see LAWFUL AND UNLAWEUL.) A fuller, 
though by no means exhaustive sampling 
of qur’anic sins would include — besides 
the hadd-penalties (for drinking, adultery 
and fornication, false accusation of adul- 
tery and fornication, theft, and brigand- 
age; see INTOXIGANTS; WINE) and besides 
chronic neglect of the fundamental ritual 
obligations (see PRAYER; WITNESS TO 
FAITH; PILGRIMAGE; ALMSGIVING; 
RAMADAN; FASTING; RITUAL AND THE 
QuR’AN) — such diverse items as slander 
(Q 24:11; 33:58), undue suspicion (q.v.; zann) 
and backbiting (Q 49:11-12; also see 
GossIP); lying (gawl al-ziir, Q 22:30; see LIE) 
and concealing legal testimony (Q 2:283; 
s€€ WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING); practic- 
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ing usury (q.v.; Q 2:275-6, 278-9; 3:130-1); 
homosexuality (q.v.; cf. Q 26:165 f£; 21:74); 
“hurting” God, his Prophet, or other be- 
lievers (Q 33:57-8); and other individual 
and collective transgressions against the 
“limits” established by God. (For various 
qur anic terms evoking the idea of trans- 
gression, cf. Izutsu, Concepts, 164-77 and 
passim, esp. 172 f.; also see BOUNDARIES 
AND PRECEPTS.) In general, as the forego- 
ing samples indicate, the interest of the 
Quran is not with providing any detailed, 
let alone systematic, catalog of sins, but 
rather with affirming what Izutsu (Concepts) 
has called a “basic moral dichotomy” be- 
tween belief and unbelief, virtue and vice, 
the good and the bad (see GooD AND EVIL; 
VIRTUES AND VIGES, COMMANDING AND 
FORBIDDING). 

Lists of major sins are more readily 
accessible in hadith (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN), though there continues to be con- 
siderable uncertainty on precisely which, 
or how many, fall into that category. A tra- 
dition reported on the authority of the 
Prophet’s Companion Abi Hurayra lists 
the following seven as major sins: associat- 
ing anyone with God; sorcery (see MAGIC); 
unlawful homicide; usurping the property 
of the orphan; usury; fleeing from the 
battlefield (see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; 
HYPOGRITES AND HYPOCRISY; FIGHTING); 
and slandering believing women (Bukhari, 
Sahih, K: al-Wasaya, no. 23; ibid., A. al- 
Hudid, no. 44; Muslim, Sahih, K. al-Iman, 
no. 145; Aba. Dawid, Sunan, K. al-Wasaya, 
no. 2874; Haytami, Zawaju, 1, 18). Again, 
other lists are much more expansive and 
Ibn ‘Abbas is often quoted as saying that 
the major sins are “closer to 700 than they 
are to seven, except that no sin is ‘major’ 
when forgiveness is sought for it, that is 
when one undertakes proper repentance 
(tawba), just as no sin is ‘minor’ if one per- 
sists in it” (Tabart, Ta/fsty, iv, 44, ad Q 4:31 
[no. 9208]). 
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Sin, repentance, and forgiveness 
Islam, like Judaism, has no concept of an 
“original sin” (see FALL OF MAN). Every 
soul (q.v.) bears its own burden (Q 6:164; 
17:15; 29:12; see INTERCESSION), though 
God does not overburden anyone 
(Q 2:286). Sins also have evil consequences 
during one’s present life, so that whatever 
harm one is afflicted by is “what your 
hands have earned” (Q 42:30; also cf. 
Izutsu, Concepts, 227, on the dual meaning 
of the word sayyia as both “misfortune” 
and “evil deed,” which may perhaps be 
taken to evoke the idea of misfortune as 
being at least partly a result of evil deeds). 
The punishment visited by God upon par- 
ticular communities is likewise the result of 
their sinfulness (cf. Q 17:16-17; 22:45, 4.85 see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES). Conversely, sins are 
removed through good deeds (Q 11:114) 
and, in any case, God forgives a great deal 
(Q 42:30). Indeed, were God to hold people 
to account for all that they do, no living 
being would remain on the face of the 
earth (Q 35:45; see MERCY). 

While responsibility for one’s actions lies 
with the individual, the question whether 
these actions necessarily determine one’s 
fate in the hereafter was much debated 
among the Muslim theologians (see 
FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). The 
Quran suggests both that each individual 
will be judged according to his or her own 
conduct (cf. Q 2:286) and that the decision 
to punish or pardon people for their sins 
rests ultimately, and solely, with God 
(Q 2:284). All humans being prone to sin 
(cf. Q 12:53), the pious are much given to 
seeking God’s forgiveness (cf. Q 3:193-5; see 
PIETY). Indeed, this is a major trait that 
distinguishes them from the sinners and 
the unbelievers, who are not only unmind- 
ful of the consequences of their actions but 
also too arrogant to repent for them. The 
prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD) not only seek forgiveness for their 
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own sins (see below), but also for those of 
others (cf. Q 47:19); and, according to the 
traditional Sunni view, they will intercede 
on behalf of their followers on the day of 
judgment (cf. Elder, Commentary, 112-14). 

Q 39:53 holds out God’s promise to for- 
give all sins (al-dhunub) and therefore in- 
structs those who have exceeded the 
bounds (asrafu ‘ala anfusthim) not to despair 
of God’s mercy. Yet Q 4:48 states that 
“God will not forgive the associating of 
anyone with him, but he might forgive any- 
thing less than that for whomsoever he 
wills.” The exegetes tried to resolve the 
discrepancy between the two verses in dif- 
ferent ways. Some held that Q 39:53 sought 
to reassure those who had committed 
major sins, and who feared their damna- 
tion on account of them even if they were 
to convert to Islam or, in case of Muslim 
sinners, even if they were to repent of their 
major sins. On this view, even the major 
sins were not “deadly” as long as they were 
followed by repentance; and this was true 
even of shirk, the gravest of sins (cf. Tabart, 
Tafsir, xi, 14-17, ad Q 39:53). A different 
view saw Q 4:48 as not abrogating but de- 
limiting the purport of Q 39:53: while God 
might forgive any sin he wishes to, he 
would not forgive shirk unless one has re- 
pented of it (Tabart, Tafsiz, xi, 17 [no. 30, 
188]; also cf. Haytamt, Zawajir, 1, 62f.). 

God’s forgiveness had not always come 
without a heavy, this-worldly, penalty, how- 
ever. Those among the Children of Israel 
(q.v.) who had been guilty of worshipping 
the calf had to pay dearly for this sin: as 
described by the Qur'an, the price of re- 
pentance in this instance was death for the 
guilty (Q 2:54; and cf. al-Tabari’s commen- 
tary on this verse, Tafsir, i, 325-8; see CALF 
OF GOLD). Repentance for the sin of shark 
does not carry such penalties for the 
Quran’s own addressees (cf. Haytami, 
Kaw, i, 190). In the case of sins that are 


also crimes, however, such as stealing, adul- 
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tery, or murder, the exegetes and jurists 
generally held that repentance ought to 
accompany but does not, by itself, suffice to 
absolve one of the sin in question (but cf. 

Q 28:15-17, where Moses [q.v.] seeks the 
forgiveness of God for a homicide and is 
forgiven). While all sin involves transgress- 
ing limits laid down by God, the jurists 
made a distinction between the violation of 
“the rights of God” and that of “the rights 
of human beings” (cf. Johansen, Contingency, 
212-18). The rights of God, to be upheld by 
the ruler or his representatives, involve the 
hadd-penalties (see KINGS AND RULERS; 
POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN). On the other 
hand, infraction of the rights of human 
beings, a category that also included ho- 
micide, was negotiable in the sense that the 
wronged party might decide to forgo pun- 
ishment or opt for monetary compensation 
rather than for physical retaliation (q.v.). 
Absolution from the sin of violating the 
rights of human beings required not just 
the seeking of forgiveness from God but 
also the legal punishment entailed by the 
crime in question or forgiveness from the 
wronged party (cf. Tabart’s discussion of 

Q 5:45 in Tafsir, iv, 598-604). Juristic clas- 
sifications of the rights of God and of 
human beings, or what these categories 
entailed, are not to be found in the Qur'an, 
though the combination of the moral and 
the legal norms that is characteristic of 
Islamic law is itself firmly grounded in it 
(see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN). 


Theological discourses on the grave sinner 
If God might forgive all major sins — 
even, as many commentators saw it, the 
most heinous sin of shirk — if one re- 
pented of them, does it follow that one 
who did not so repent was doomed to 
damnation? And what was the status of the 
person committing major sins, the grave 
sinner, in relation to the community of 


Muslims of which he professed to be a 
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member? These questions, which lie at the 
heart of the early development of Islamic 
theology, arose when many first generation 
Muslims strongly disapproved of the con- 
duct of “Uthman b. ‘Affan (r. 23-35/ 
644-56), Muhammad’s third successor as 
caliph (q.v.), accused him of remaining 
unrepentant after committing major sins, 
and murdered him (see ‘UTHMAN). The 
Kharijis (q.v.), who may well be regarded 
as Islam’s first “sect,” insisted that 
“Uthman’s murder was justified; so, too, 
was that of ‘Uthman’s successor, ‘Ali b. Abt 
Talib (q.v.; r. 35-40/656-61), who had him- 
self become a grave sinner by agreeing to 
negotiate with other grave sinners (see 
ARBITRATION; SIFFIN) and it was a Kharijt 
who assassinated ‘Ali in 40/661. In general, 
the Khariis believed that anyone who 
committed a major sin but failed to repent 
was consigned to eternal damnation and 
that, in his present life, he also ceased to be 
a member of the community of Muslims. 
Despite this uncompromising position, the 
Kharijis soon came to have their own ex- 
tremists as well as their moderates; and 
while the extremist groups held that the 
grave sinner — which effectively meant 
anyone who disagreed with their prin- 
ciples — might legitimately be killed, the 
more moderate Kharijis, the Ibadiyya, 
allowed mutual coexistence with other 
Muslims even as they denied the status of 
believers to them (Ash‘ari1, Maqalat, 104f.). 
Given that the Kharijis were typically a 
minority, the latter stance was a matter not 
just of toleration but also of self-preser- 
vation; and it is no surprise that only those 
who espoused it have survived to the pres- 
ent day. 

In opposition to the Kharijis of various 
stripes, the Murjris insisted that major sins 
did not make one an unbeliever and that 
the grave sinner continued to be a member 
of the community of Muslims. But they 
suspended judgment on whether either 
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‘Uthman or ‘Alt, or any other of Muham- 
mad’s Companions involved in the first 
jitna — which is the conventional designa- 
tion for the chaotic events between the 
murder of ‘Uthman in 35/656 and that of 
‘Alt in 40/661 — had committed major 
sins. As Crone and Zimmermann (Lpistle, 
221-3) have shown, the Murji's of the first 
century of Islam held that the grave sinner 
was indeed damned forever; it was just 
that, in the cases of ‘Uthman, ‘Alt, as well 
as of others embroiled in the fina, they 
simply did not know who had committed 
major sins and therefore thought it best to 
suspend judgment on the matter. It was 
later second/eighth century Murji’s, such 
as Abt: Hanifa (d. 150/767), the eponymous 
founder of the Hanafi school of Sunnt law, 
who came to hold the view that the fate 
even of the grave sinner was to be deter- 
mined by God on the day of judgment and 
the question was best deferred until then 
(ibid., 223). This attitude, towards the par- 
ticipants in the first fina and towards the 
status of the grave sinner in general, even- 
tually came to be adopted by the Sunnis, 
with the significant difference, however, 
that judgment on questions of sin and guilt 
was now also deferred because, by the mid- 
dle of the third/ninth century, the defini- 
tion of a Sunni “orthodoxy” had come to 
be predicated on reverence for the Com- 
panions of the Prophet (q.v.) as a whole, 
irrespective of the particular, and mutually 
antagonistic, positions they might have 
held towards one another (cf. ibid., 220). 
Like the Murjiis, the Mu'tazilt theolo- 
gians, who came to prominence from the 
middle of the second/eighth century, did 
not banish the grave sinner from the com- 
munity. But, unlike the Murji’‘s, and also 
unlike those who later emerged as the 
Sunnis, the Mu'tazilis (see MU‘TAZILA) as- 
signed an “intermediate state” to the grave 
sinner so that he was neither a believer nor 


* ce. 39 * 
an unbeliever but a “transgressor” (faszq), 
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though, as such, still a member of the 
Muslim community. Unlike the later 
Murjr'is, the Mu'tazilis mostly thought that 
such transgressors were doomed to eternal 
damnation (cf. the creed of the famous 
Muttazilt Qur’an-commentator, al- 
Zamakhshari, in Schmidtke, Mu tazilite 
creed, 76). As for minor sins, the Mu'tazilis 
espoused the view that such sins would be 
weighed against one’s good deeds and can- 
celled out through them (tahabut) as long, of 
course, as the good deeds outweighed the 
sins (cf. Schmidtke, Theology, 227f.). ShiT 
theology was strongly influenced by the 
Muttazila; but unlike the latter and in 
accord with the Sunnis, Shri theologians 
did not believe in the eternal damnation of 
the Muslim grave sinner (for the developed 
Sunni position on the matter, cf. Elder, 
Commentary, 114f.; see SHI'ISM AND THE 


QUR’AN; SHT‘A). 


Sin, error, and infallibility 
Sin involves an element of intentionality as 
well as of knowledge that the act in ques- 
tion entails disapproval or punishment and 
that it is forbidden. (On the question of 
sinful acts committed in ignorance, see 
Q 4:17; 6:54, and the discussion of these 
verses in the major commentaries.) This 
marks off sin from “error” (khata’), a term 
whose primary connotation is legal rather 
than ethical (cf: Schacht, Khata’; for other 
connotations of “error,” elucidated with 
reference to the quranic term dalal, see 
ERROR; ASTRAY). Thus, while intentional 
homicide is a crime as well as a major sin 
(cf. Q 4:93, and Tabart, Tafsiy, iv, 220-3, for 
a discussion of whether God would forgive 
the premeditated murder of a believer de- 
spite the murderer’s repentance), the same 
is not true of unintentional homicide; the 
latter does, however, require the payment 
of compensation for that act (Q 4:92; see 
BLOOD MONEY). Accounts describing the 
altercations between the caliph “‘“Uthman 
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and those who eventually murdered him 
have the latter demand that the caliph sub- 
mit himself to retaliation by those he had 
wronged, with ‘Uthman responding that 
the caliph (imam) commits errors just as he 
does what is right and that no retaliation is 
required for his errors (Tabart, Ta vikh, i, 
2995f.; and cf. ibid., 3043). Many early ju- 
rists believed, for their part, that even 
when the effort to arrive at a legal ruling 
on the basis of systematic reflection on the 
foundational texts (ytihad) led to different 
and thus possibly erroneous results, the 
effort itself deserved a reward from God; 
and since a jurist made that effort, he was 
“right” even when he seemed to have 
missed the mark (cf. Schacht, Khata’; van 
Ess, 76, ii, 161-4). An error was thus not a 
sin as long as one did not persist in it after 
having become aware of it. 

What sort of an error or even a sin might 
be imputed to a prophet was a contested 
issue from Islam’s first centuries (see 
IMPECCABILITY). The Quran recognizes 
prophets as sinning (as in the case of 
Adam; cf. Q 20:121; see ADAM AND EVE) or 
coming close to it (as Joseph [q.v.] did; cf. 
Q 12:24); as seeking, or being asked to seek, 
forgiveness for their sins (Q 7:22-3; 11:47; 
47:19); and as being forgiven by God for 
their sins (e.g. Q 2:35-7; 28:15-16; 48:2). In 
an episode during Muhammad’s early pro- 
phetic career in Mecca, Satan is said to 
have interpolated into Muhammad's rev- 
elation verses that spoke approvingly of the 
intercession of certain Meccan deities (see 
Tabart, Ta’rikh, i, 1191-6; see SATANIG 
VERSES; DEVIL} REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION). ‘These verses (which imme- 
diately followed Q 53:20) were “abrogated” 
once Muhammad was informed that their 
source was Satan rather than God (cf. 

Q 22:52; see ABROGATION). This incident 
raised troubling questions for many 
Muslims, in particular about the integrity 
of the Qur'an (see INIMITABILITY; 
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CGREATEDNESS OF THE QUR’AN) and about 
Muhammad’s vulnerability to error and 
sin. The historicity of the episode concern- 
ing the Satanic verses was thus denied by 
many, a view that went hand in hand with 
the articulation of the doctrine of the in- 
fallibility of the Prophet in Islam’s first 
centuries. Yet, while most Muslims today 
concur in denying this episode, many 
prominent scholars of the earlier centuries, 
including al-Tabari (d. 310/923), the 
Muttazilt exegete al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/ 
1144; cf. Kashshaf ii, 161f., commenting 

on Q 22:52) and the Hanbali jurist Ibn 
Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), accepted its 
historicity. For Ibn Taymiyya, a prophet is 
infallible not in the sense of being immune 
to error or sin but only in being secure 
from persistence in it. On this view, the 
episode of the Satanic verses poses no 
problem in that Muhammad promptly 
sought God’s forgiveness for his 

error — which, to Ibn Taymiyya, is what it 
was, rather than a sin — and the matter 
was Clarified by a subsequent revelation 
(see Ahmed, Ibn ‘Taymiyyah). 

That a prophet might commit a major sin 
was not a possibility to be countenanced, 
however, by Ibn Taymiyya or by anyone 
else (Ahmed, Ibn Taymiyyah, 86 and pas- 
sim). Minor sins were another matter, 
though as al-Zamakhshari said, in com- 
menting on Q 93:7, prophets both before 
and after the beginning of their prophetic 
career were immune not only from the ma- 
jor sins but also from “disgraceful minor 
sins” (al-sagha ir al-sha’ina, as in Kashshaf, iv, 
756; he does not, however, give any exam- 
ples of such minor sins). ‘The Shi'a agreed 
with others in insisting on the immunity 
(q.v.) of the prophets from sin and error, 
but they extended such immunity to their 
imams (see IMAM) as well. An early Shit 
theologian, Hisham b. al-Hakam (d. 179/ 
795-6), had argued for the immunity of the 


imams from sin and error, but not of the 
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prophets, on the grounds that while a 
prophet can be corrected through divine 
intervention, an imam had no such chan- 
nel available and hence needed the im- 
munity in question. But this doctrine never 
caught on in standard formulations of Shit 
theology (see Bar-Asher, Scripture, 159-79; 
on Hisham’s position, Ash‘art, Magalat, 48). 


Modern discourses 
With unprecedented modern efforts to- 
wards the codification of the sharia, certain 
contemporary Muslim scholars have 
visualized legislation not only in areas tra- 
ditionally left to the discretion of rulers 
and judges but also to regulate matters pre- 
viously thought of only as sinful behavior 
rather than as legal infractions. The 
Egyptian religious scholar Yisuf al- 
Qaradawi (b. 1926), one of the most in- 
fluential of the contemporary “lama, has 
argued, for instance, that considerations of 
“public interest” require that states leg- 
islate punishments for usurious transac- 
tions, the usurpation of the orphan’s 
property, the non-performance of the rit- 
ual obligations, the harassment of women 
and other evils. “There are hundreds of 
sins, forms of opposition [to the divine 
law], and wrongs that the shari‘a has forbid- 
den, or has commanded doing the opposite 
of, but it has not established a specific pen- 
alty for them. And so,” he says, “they need 
legislation” (Szydsa, 95-6; quotation from 
g6). While many earlier definitions of sin, 
especially of major sin, had included under 
that rubric both moral transgressions and 
crimes for which the foundational texts had 
prescribed specific punishments (hudiid), 
the distinction between sin and crime or 
between moral and legal norms was not 
thereby effaced (cf. Johansen, Contingency, 71 
and passim). This is not to say, of course, 
that sin had previously been only a “pri- 
vate” matter. Indeed, Muslim scholars have 
long recognized the obligation of “forbid- 
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ding wrong” even when the offense affects 
no one but the actor him- or herself; and 
the activities of vigilantes who felt obli- 
gated to intervene even in privately com- 
mitted wrongs are extensively reported in 
the historical sources. Yet, Muslim scholars 
often also disapproved of such vigilantism, 
just as they sought to protect an individ- 
ual’s privacy even when doing so meant 
that many wrongs would go unpunished 
(on all this, see Cook, Commanding right). A 
proposal such as al-Qaradawi’s would deal 
with the problem of vigilantism but only at 
the expense of privacy; and in combating 
sin, it ends up legitimizing the intrusive 
powers of the state, an outcome about 
which not only medieval scholars but also 
many modern ‘ulamd@ have had grave mis- 
givings (see OPPRESSION). 

In seeking to reinterpret Islam’s foun- 
dational texts and its institutions in ways 
that would make them more compatible 
with what are perceived to be the demands 
of the modern world, other, “modernist,” 
readings of the Qur'an often lay a new 
stress on individual moral responsibility 
(q.v.) and a this-worldly orientation (see 
WORLD); and conceptions of sin and re- 
lated ideas have been interpreted accord- 
ingly. The influential Pakistani modernist 
Fazlur Rahman (d. 1988) sees the qur’anic 
notion of faqwa as guiding individuals 
through the tensions and the extremes to 
which they, as human beings, are inher- 
ently susceptible; and sin, wrong, or evil 
signifies precisely the failure to successfully 
navigate one’s course through these ten- 
sions (cf. Rahman, Major themes, 27 and pas- 
sim). Rahman sees the qur’anic concept of 
sin — though he seems to prefer the term 
“evil” to “sin” — primarily in terms of its 
deleterious effects on human welfare in the 
present world and, more specifically, with 
reference to what it contributes to the fail- 
ure of human moral endeavors. To him, 


the Qur’an’s overall “attitude is quite 
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optimistic with regard to the sequel of 
human endeavor.” Yet, this optimism is 
predicated on, and illustrative of, the 
Quran’s “action orientation and practi- 
cality.” Within the framework of that ori- 
entation, smaller failings are remediable, 
and this — in his telling rendition of 
Q 4:31 —is the point of God’s forgiveness 
of minor sins: “If you avoid the major evils 
that have been prohibited to you, we shall 
obliterate /the effects of / occasional and 
small lapses” (ibid., 30; brackets in the 
original, emphasis added). By the same 
token, individual failings are more likely to 
be forgiven by God than are failures in a 
people’s “collective performance”; the lat- 
ter are much more grave, even irremedi- 
able, in their effect (ibid., 52, and 37-64, 
passim; see OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE). 
For all their severe disagreements with 
the modernists, “Islamists” (or “fundamen- 
talists”) are often no less concerned, in 
seeking the public implementation of 
Islamic norms, with demonstrating the 
Quran’s “action orientation and practical- 
ity.” Thus, in a passage like Q 17:23-38, 
where one might previously have seen a 
catalog of some of the major sins to be 
avoided (cf. Izutsu, Concepts, 229), the in- 
fluential Pakistani Islamist Sayyid Abt 
1-Ala Mawdidi (d. 1399/1979) finds the 
“manifesto of the Prophet’s mission..., 
making the intellectual, moral, cultural, 
economic and legal bases of the Islamic 
society and state of the future known to the 
world” (Mawdidi, Understanding, v, 34; also 
cf. id., Lslamic law, 202-13). The first of 
these “bases” is, of course, the injunction 
not to worship (q.v.) anyone but God, 
which is not simply a matter of avoiding 
shirk but of “recogniz[ing] and sub- 
mit[ting] to his sovereignty (q.v.) to the 
exclusion of any other sovereignty” 
(Mawdidi, Understanding, v, 35, comment- 
ing on Q 17:23). According to the Egyptian 
Islamist Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966), himself 
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much influenced by Mawdidi, whether a 
society bases itself on a recognition of this 
divine sovereignty determines its overall 
orientation, viz., whether it is a properly 
Islamic society rather than one living in 
pagan ignorance (jahiliyya; see e.g. Qutb, 
Aual, iii, 1217 and 1229-34, discussing 

Q 6:151-3; see AGE OF IGNORANCE). Unlike 
many a medieval commentator, detailed 
catalogs or relative rankings of major and 
minor sins are matters far less pressing 
than are the implications of this overarch- 


rT 1g orientation. 
c 
Muhammad Qasim Zaman 
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Sinai 


The triangularly shaped peninsula that 
witnessed the wanderings of the Israelites 
after their flight from Egypt on the way to 
their promised land in Canaan, under the 
leadership of Moses (q.v.); the scene of the 
latter’s miracles (q.v.) and, above all, the 
region where the Decalogue was given and 
God’s covenant (q.v.) with Israel (q.v.) con- 
cluded. All of these matters are recorded 
in many of the stiras (q.v.) of the Qur’an, 
with variations from the biblical accounts 
(see NARRATIVES; CHILDREN OF ISRAEL). 

The term Sinai appears twice in the 
Qur'an, in Q 23:20 as sayn@’ and in Q 95:2 
as sinin, possibly a dittograph of the letter 
sm, more assonant with zaytin than sin (cf. 
il yasin, Q 37:130). In both cases, the word is 
preceded by the term /# “mountain,” the 
compound referring to one spot in the pen- 
insula, namely, Mount Sinai. 

The peninsula was especially important 
in Moses’ career, more important than 
Egypt (q.v.) or Canaan, since it witnessed 
the birth of Mosaic Judaism (see Jews AND 
Jupaism), when the law and the covenant 
were given to Israel through him at Mount 
Sinai. Consequently, in the Qur'an, it is of 
great significance, derived from the im- 
portance of Moses as the most frequently 
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mentioned biblical figure in the qur’anic 
text (157 times, as opposed to 25 for Jesus 
[q.v.]) and from the image of the prophet 
Muhammad himself. For Moses was a 
model for the latter — as a legislator, as a 
prophet of action who led his people 

and, above all, as one to whom God fore- 
told the prophethood of Muhammad in 

Q 7:157 (see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD), 
which the exegetes related to Deuteronomy 
18:15. 

In the vast peninsula, the holiest locus 
sanctus was Mount Sinai, which, as just 
mentioned, witnessed the giving of the law 
and the covenant. It occurs seven times 
without the addition of Sinai, simply as 
al-tar, “the mountain” (cf. Exod 19:2, 3; 
24:4, etc.), the Arabic definite article giving 
al-tur the uniqueness it has given to other 
terms, such as al-bayl, “the Ka‘ba” (see 
KA‘BA; HOUSE, DOMESTIG AND DIVINE), al- 
rasil, “the prophet, Muhammad” (see 
MESSENGER), and al-madina, Yathrib, the 
Prophet’s city (see MEDINA). Of the many 
references to al-tii, the most important are 
two. One occurs in Q 95:2, where the 
phrase fir sinin appears as part of a tri- 
partite asseveration involving Palestine, 
Mount Sinai and Mecca (q.v.). In that siira, 
God honors Mount Sinai by including it as 
an element in the asseveration and, what is 
more, by allying Mount Sinai as the scene 
of the Decalogue, to Palestine as the holy 
land. In this stira, the concept of holiness is 
expressed territorially by reference to three 
loca sancta, and the tripartite oath (see 
OATHS) reflects the qur’anic perception of 
the essential identity of the three 
Abrahamic religions (see ABRAHAM). The 
other important reference is in Q 52, which 
opens with an oath by al-taz, followed by 
five other elements included in the oath, 
the first four of which, the book (q.v.), the 
parchment, the house and the roof, have a 
natural affinity with al-taér, when they are 


conceived as elements in the monastery/ 
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fortress of Mount Sinai, rebuilt by the 
emperor Justinian in the sixth century C.£.; 
otherwise the four elements are incon- 
gruous with, and incomprehensible as a 
sequence to the first element in the 

oath — al-tér. The monastery became a 
very popular pilgrimage destination, vis- 
ited by Christians, including Christian 
Arabs, who lived so close to it (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). This, to- 
gether with some specific topographical 
references to al-tir in the Qur'an, such as 
the right side of it as in Q 19:52 and 

Q 20:80 (see LEFT HAND AND RIGHT HAND), 
suggest that the Arabs (q.v.) of Muham- 
mad’s time, whom the Qur’an addressed, 
were familiar with Mount Sinai, possibly 
including Muhammad himself, who, fifteen 
years before his call, had led caravans to 
such termini of the spice route as Gaza 
and Elat, from where routes led to Mount 
Sinai (see CARAVAN). Two verses in Q 28 

(Q 28:44, 46), in which the Qur’an says that 
Muhammad was not at Mount Sinai when 
Moses was there, are tantalizing in this 
context. A covenant alleged to have been 
issued by the Prophet to the monks of 
Mount Sinai has been haunted by the 
ghosts of authenticity. 


Irfan Shahid 
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STIRA AND THE QUR'AN 


Sincerity see VIRTUES AND VICES, 


COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING 


Sinin — sce sinat 


Sira and the Qur'an 


Sta is a branch of Arabic literature that is 
devoted to the earliest salvation history of 
Islam and focuses on God’s actions towards 
his prophet Muhammad and through him, 
ie. the revelation of the Qur'an and the 
foundation of an Islamic community. The 
term stra can also connote a work belong- 
ing to that literature. 

Stra is the noun of kind (fia) of the 
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Arabic verb sara, “to go,” “to travel,” etc., 
indicating the manner of doing what is 
expressed by the verb (see ARABIC 
LANGUAGE; GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN). 
Hence it originally means “way of going,” 
but the most frequent meaning is “way of 
acting, conduct, way of life” (see also 
TRADITION AND CUSTOM). In the Qur'an 
the word sira occurs only in Q 20:21, where 
it means “way of acting,” or “condition” 
and has nothing to do with the literature 
under discussion. ‘The word also came to 
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mean “the life and times of...,” “vita,” 
“biography.” In the second/eighth century 
it was applied to the history of various 
Persian kings, and also to the lives and 
times of some Umayyad caliphs (see 
CALIPH). 

In present day Muslim usage, the stra par 
excellence is that of the Prophet: strat rasiil 
Allah or al-siva al-nabawiyya, which is often 
rendered as “the biography of the 
Prophet.” But this designation is imprecise. 
The life and times of Muhammad (q.v.) are 
pivotal in the stra, but it also contains re- 
ports and narrations about the ancient his- 
tory of Arabia (see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA 
AND THE QUR'AN), the earlier prophets 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; 
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MESSENGER), the Companions (see 
COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET) and the 
first caliphs, whose suwnna (q.v.) was relevant 
for the Islamic community. Furthermore it 
deals with qur’anic exegesis (see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL) 
and the occasions and ways of qur’anic 
revelation (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION; OCCASIONS OF REVELATION); 
and it preserves letters, speeches, docu- 
ments, genealogies, lists of names, and 
poetry (see POETRY AND POETS; RHETORIC 
AND THE QUR’AN). 


Sira or maghazt 


In the first centuries of Islam, most col- 
lections of stva texts were formulated with 
the name of maghdzi, “expeditions” (see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES), although they 
also contained texts on non-military 
matters. Whatever their name, the col- 
lections consist of the same kind of 
greatly heterogeneous, rather fragmentary 
material that belong to different genres 
(Hinds, Maghazi; id., ‘Maghaz? and ‘stra’; 
Jarrar, Prophetenbiographie, 1-59; Schdller, 
Exegetisches Denken, 37-49). 


The earliest sources 


Sta works have been written throughout 
the centuries, and one may even count 
modern biographies of the Prophet among 
them. Since the stra is a whole branch of 
literature, there is no point in studying only 
the one book by Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/767) in 
the edition of Ibn Hisham (d. ca. 213/828) 
that became famous. Here follows a survey 
of the earliest sources, which have the 
greatest relevance to our subject. About 
half of them can be studied in translations 
(see TOOLS FOR THE STUDY OF THE QUR’AN). 
For the later stra works see Kister, Sirah, 
366-7; Schodller, Exegetisches Denken, 64-70. 
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Qussa 
The first to occupy themselves intensely 
with the Qur'an, the Prophet and early 
Islamic knowledge in general were the 
storytellers or preachers named qass (pl. 
qussas; see Pellat, Kass; Duri, Rese, index s.v. 
gisas; Norris, Elements; see TEACHING AND 
PREACHING THE QUR'AN). They com- 
menced their activities in private gather- 
ings and sometimes in the mosque (q.v.). In 
the Umayyad period they obtained official 
permission to address the faithful in the 
mosques. In their sermons they would en- 
courage soldiers and curse the enemies of 
Islam (see PATH OR WAY; FIGHTING; 
JIHAD), but also explain the Qur’an, depict 
hell (see HELL AND HELLFIRE) and paradise 
(q.v.) and recount the life of the Prophet 
and the lives of his predecessors. 

Their stories (qissa, pl. gisas) were both 
edifying and entertaining and did not 
eschew flights of fancy. When expanding 
on the qur’anic stories about earlier proph- 
ets they often drew upon Jewish and 
Christian narratives, both biblical and 
non-biblical (see Vajda, Isra’iliyyat; see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY; SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QuR’ANn). What had already begun in the 
Qur’an was continued in these stories: 
Muhammad is positioned as the last 
prophet in a succession of earlier prophets, 
while the latter, for their part, are given 
characteristics of Muhammad (see 
NARRATIVES). 

After the Umayyad period, the storytell- 
ers were banned from the mosque again 
and again. Their reputation deteriorated 
and they ended on the streets, always pop- 
ular with the public, but frowned upon by 
the religious establishment. Their inclina- 
tion to exaggerate and fantasize irritated 
pious believers and hadith scholars (see 
HADITH AND THE QURAN), and the 


extra-Islamic material they divulged 
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was increasingly deemed unacceptable (see 
TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG 
STUDY). 

For the siva, the early activities of story- 
tellers are of great importance. Since they 
were not writers, and since they lost their 
good reputation quite early, hardly any of 
their narratives have been collected in 
books under their names. But in some form 
or other their stories seeped into stra and 
tafstr works, in spite of frequent attempts of 
the compilers to dissociate themselves from 
them. 

One often recognizes a storyteller’s con- 
tribution by its style. The story of the 
Prophet’s bargaining with God in heaven 
about the number of obligatory prayers 
(e.g. Ibn Ishaq, Siva, 271; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 186-7; see PRAYER; ASCENSION), 
which has clear biblical precedents, has all 
the characteristics of an orally performed 
story (see ORALITY). Also the Prophet’s 
world-renouncing address at the graveyard 
of Medina (q.v.) shortly before his death 
(Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 1000; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 678) has the pietistic ring of a 
qissa, although it is recorded with a chain 
of transmitters or zsnad (other examples in 
Duri, Rise, 113; see ASCETICISM; PIETY; 


ABSTINENCE). 


Wahb b. Munabbih 
One storyteller who is relatively well docu- 
mented is the Yemenite Wahb b. Munab- 
bih (ca. 34-110/654-728; see Wahb, Papyrus; 
Khoury, Wahb; id., Les sources, 23-7; Duri, 
Rise, 122-35), who was well-versed in the 
biblical and pre-Islamic heritage and 
familiar with stories about the Prophet. 
Several books were ascribed to him. 
Whatever form they may have had, there 
was one about the creation (q.v.) and the 
early prophets and another about the pre- 
Islamic history of Yemen (q.v.). In these 


fields, Wahb was considered an authority 
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and quoted extensively by siva authors like 
Ibn Ishaq, Ibn Hisham, al-Tabarti (d. 310/ 
923) and others, but his texts about the 
expeditions and battles of the Prophet they 
did not find reliable enough to quote. Long 
stra quotations from Wahb b. Munabbih 
can, however, be found with the Safi 
author Abi Nu‘aym al-Isfahani (336-430/ 
948-1038; Hilyat al-Awliya’, wv, 72-81; see 
SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN). 

Two larger pieces ascribed to Wahb have 
been preserved in a third/ninth century 
papyrus. One is a part of the story of 
David (q.v.); the other is a stra text that cov- 
ers some events concerning the Prophet’s 
meeting with envoys from Medina at 
‘Aqaba, his emigration (q.v.) and a military 
expedition by ‘Ali (see ALI B. ABI TALIB). 
The narrative is lengthy, abounds in poetry 
and contains miracle stories (see MARVELS; 
MIRACLES; e.g. the Prophet healing with 
“the breath of God”; Wahb, Papyrus, 142; 
see ILLNESS AND HEALTH; MEDICINE AND 
THE QUR'AN). In its present shape, the text 
may not contain Wahb’s own wordings; the 
same applies to the quotations in Abii 
Nu‘aym; yet both clusters do exude the 
gissa atmosphere and reveal a pre- 
“scholarly” stage of stra activity. 


“‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr 
‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr (ca. 23-93/643-712; 
Schoeler, “‘Urwa; id., Character, 28-32; 
Stiilpnagel, ‘Urwa; Sezgin, GAs, 1, 278-9; 
Duri, Rise, 76-95; Gorke, Hudaybiya; 
Horovitz, Biographies, 548-52), a tradition- 
ist and historian from Medina, belonged to 
the establishment of early Islam. The 
Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 65-85/ 
685-705) and his successor al-Walid 
(r. 86-96/705-15) wrote to ‘Urwa for in- 
formation about certain events that hap- 
pened during and after the time of the 
Prophet. “‘Urwa’s answers form a first 


attempt at historiography. These letters, 
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however, are without the edifying and 
entertaining character of qisas. Taking into 
account that ‘Abd al-Malik did not ap- 
preciate the then current maghdazi-stories 
(Schoeler, Character, 47; Jarrar, Propheten- 
biographie, 20-3), ‘Urwa perhaps deliberately 
composed his letters as no-nonsense, mem- 
orizable summaries, meant to lay down in 
writing the politically correct versions of 
important events (see also POLITICS AND 
THE QUR'AN). Yet, he must have drawn 
upon longer narratives. 

The letters are scattered over various 
sources (on these and on the German and 
Italian translations see Schoeler, Urwa; for 
Eng. trans. see Tabari, Ta 7ikh, index, and 
Rubin, “ye, 157-61). They can be recog- 
nized by an introduction of the kind: 
““Abd al-Malik asked about [...] and 
‘Urwa wrote back [...],” although this for- 
mula is sometimes lacking. There is a fair 
chance that the letters indeed go back to 
‘Urwa, although his wording may have 
suffered in the course of transmission. 
‘Urwa did not write a book; the work pub- 
lished under the title Aitab Maghazi rasul 


Allah is a later concoction. 


Masa b. ‘Uqba 
Misa b. ‘Uqba al-Asadi (ca. 55-141/ 
675-758; Sezgin, GAS, 1, 286-7; Schoeler, 
Misa; Schacht, On Misa; Horovitz, 
Biographies, 164-7) was a Medinan scholar 
and historian, who collected and dissemi- 
nated material on the Prophet’s life, but 
also on the pre-Islamic period and the first 
caliphs. Being a client of the Zubayr family 
(see TRIBES AND CLANS; CLIENTS AND 
CLIENTAGE; ARABS) and a pupil of al- 
Zuhri, he was in an excellent position to do 
so. His Aitab al-Maghazi, i.e. his notebook to 
be copied by pupils, is not extant. A selec- 
tion of nineteen hadiths has, however, 
been preserved in a Berlin manuscript. 
G. Schoeler defends Misa against 
J. Schacht, who maintained that these texts 
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were not really transmitted by him. He 
demonstrates that Miisa’s source indica- 
tions (mostly al-Zuhrt) are not fictitious, 
and in one case even proves the authentic- 
ity of al-Zuhri’s source, who is no other 
than ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr. His argument 
rests on the analysis of more Misa quota- 
tions and parallel texts than Schacht had at 
his disposal, and on using the common-link 
method (see Juynboll, Hadith, 378-81). 

A current scholarly desideratum is the 
collection and study of all Misa quotations 
that are scattered over various sources 
(some references in Sezgin, GAS, 1, 287). 
Pending that, we have only an impression 
of Miisa’s activities and interests. In none 
of his texts seen by the present author does 
he refer to the Qur'an. He does not shun 
gissa or miracle stories but has also a clear 


interest in chronology. 


al-Zuhri 
One of the central figures of the siva lit- 
erature was Muhammad b. Muslim b. 
Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 124/742; Lecker, al- 
Zuhri; Horovitz, Biographies, 33-50; 
Schoeler, Character, 32-7, 47-8; Duri, Rise, 
27-9, 113-17), a collector of both hadith and 
stories, who was also interested in geneal- 
ogy and the early caliphs. He was the most 
important pupil of ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr. His 
works may have been no more than note 
books for private use and reading sessions 
for civil servants and pupils, but he did 
lend the beginning of a structure to the 
siva. His narratives are often lengthy and 
have the form of hadith, 1.e. they have 
chains of transmission. 

Al-Zuhri was consulted and patronized 
by the Umayyad court, which implied that 
he should not write favorably about ‘Alt 
(see SHI'A; SHI'ISM AND THE QUR'AN). 
Allegedly he was asked by an Umayyad 
governor to compose a book on genealogy 
and a second one on maghazi. ‘The order 
for the first work was soon cancelled but he 
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was to continue on the second one. 
Whether he really wrote it is unknown 
(Schoeler, Charakter, 47; Jarrar, Propheten- 
biographwe, 23-32). Ma‘mar b. Rashid (see 
below) offers a more or less uniform 
block of texts from al-Zuhri’s collection. 
His traces are found in all later siva 


compilations. 


Ibn Ishaq and his editors 

Muhammad b. Ishaq (Medina; ca. 85- 
150/704-67 [Baghdad]) is the most impor- 
tant author of stra literature (Schoeler, 
Charakter, 37-51; Newby, Making, 1-31; Duri, 
Rise, 32-7; Jones, Ibn Ishak). He seems to 
have specialized early in narrations and 
history. His main teacher was al-Zuhri, and 
several relatives of ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr 
were informants of his. Not all scholars in 
Medina appreciated Ibn Ishaq’s work. By 
his time, narratives were generally losing 
ground to legal hadith with fully-fledged 
chains of transmission (see LAW AND THE 
QUR’AN; ABROGATION). He therefore left 
his native town and settled in Iraq (q.v.), 
where he found a more appreciative audi- 
ence. Caliph al-Mansir (r. 136-58/754-75) 
asked him to write an all-encompassing 
history book, from the creation of Adam 
(see ADAM AND EVE) to the present day. The 
material on the Prophet that Ibn Ishaq had 
previously collected and dictated to his 
pupils, was integrated into this book and 
given a central position. His magnum opus 
consisted of three volumes. The first one, 
al-Mubtada (“In the beginning”) dealt with 
the creation of the world, the early proph- 
ets from Adam to Jesus (q.v.), and the 
Arabs in pre-Islamic times. In the second 
part, al-Ba ‘th (“The mission”), the life of 
the Prophet was depicted until his emigra- 
tion to Medina. In part three, al-Maghazi 
(“Expeditions and battles”), Muhammad’s 
activities in Medina were described. A 
fourth volume was added about his suc- 
cessors, the caliphs. Ibn Ishaq did not 
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merely collect materials, like his predeces- 
sors; he composed a work with a structure, 
sometimes chronological, sometimes ar- 
ranged by subject matter. 

Apparently there was only one copy of 
his work, and it was held in the court li- 
brary in Baghdad. Ibn Ishaq continued 
“publishing” from it by dictating parts to 
his pupils, who wrote them down verbatim. 
Large parts of the book, especially of the 
first three parts, have been handed down to 
us in the dictations and extracts of his pu- 
pils, and in the works of later compilers 
who edited these. 

Three of Ibn Ishaq’s editors are worth 
mentioning here. The most widely known 
is ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hisham (d. ca. 215/830 
in Egypt; see Watt, Ibn Hisham; Schoeler, 
Charakter, 50-3), whose selection from Ibn 
Ishaq’s work was the first stra text to be 
transmitted in a fixed form (Arabic text: 
Ibn Ishaq, Stra, ed. Wiistenfeld; trans. Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, which displays in margine 
the page numbers of the Wiistenfeld edi- 
tion). By editing only part of the original 
work Ibn Hisham narrowed the perspec- 
tive down to the Prophet and ancient 
Arabia: he deals with the Ka‘ba (q.v.) and 
the Christians and Jews on the peninsula, 
but not the earlier prophets. He explains 
difficult words and expressions in notes of 
his own, adds narratives, poetry and 
genealogical data. [bn Hisham made judg- 
ments about the theological “purity” in the 
texts he selected and left out passages that 
he found offensive. 

Al-Tabari (d. 310/923; see Bosworth, al- 
Tabari) transmits in his Ta 7ikh consider- 
able parts of Ibn Ishaq’s work. For the 
Katab al-Mubtada’, al-Tabari is even our 
main source (Tabart, Ta vikh, i, 9-872, frag- 
ments; trans. vols. 1-iv, index; the stories of 
the prophets also in Newby, Making). The 
part on Muhammad, in a version related 
to that of Ibn Hisham, but shorter, is scat- 
tered over Tabari, Ta 7ikh, 1, 1073-1837. 
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Two striking stories that Ibn Hisham had 
not included are those about Muhammad’s 
intended suicide (Tabari, Ta 7ikh, i, 1147) 
and the “satanic verses” (q.v.; ibid., 1, 
1192-6). The Ta vrikh is conceived as a uni- 
versal history; Muhammad is once again 
the central part between the earliest history 
(here including the kings of Persia) and the 
later periods of the caliphs. Much of Ibn 
Ishaq’s stra material is also found in al- 
Tabart’s Tafsi; but there it has to be labori- 
ously gleaned from his exegesis of 
individual qur’anic verses (some references 
in Newby, Making). 

The least known edition of a part of Ibn 
Ishaq’s work is that by Ahmad b. ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar al-‘Utaridi (177-272/794-886; 
Sezgin, GAs, i, 146). It is based on the 
transmission of Ibn Ishaq’s pupil Yinus b. 
Bukayr (d. 199/815; Sezgin, GAS, 1, 289). 
The extant text, which covers roughly one 
fifth of Ibn Hisham’s recension, was not 
printed until 1976, and there is no transla- 
tion yet. On the whole, al-“Utaridt has 
some Ibn Ishaq material that Ibn Hisham 
would have frowned upon. Moreover, he 
includes texts that do not go back to Ibn 
Ishaq at all (Ibn Ishaq-“Utaridi; Muranyi, 
Riwaya; description of contents in 
Guillaume, New light; translated fragments 
in Rubin, Eye, index s.v. Yanus b. Bukayr, 
and in Schoeler, Character, index s.v. Yinus 
and al-‘Utaridi). 


Ma‘mar b. Rashid 
A medium sized, as yet untranslated 
maghazi collection by the Yemenite Ma‘mar 
b. Rashid (96-154/714-70) is preserved in 
‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, v, 9718-84 
(Horovitz, Biographies, 167-9; Sezgin, GAs, 
1, 290-1; Schoeler, Character, 40). His work 
is important, since it gives an insight into 
the collection of al-Zuhrt, his primary 
source. Ma‘mar offers no continuing story. 
His texts about important events are ar- 
ranged more or less chronologically and 
following these are texts about the private 
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life of the Prophet. His material included 

stories about the ancient prophets, which 

are quoted in al-Tabart (Za 7ikh, i, Index). 

Quotations from him can also be found in 
al-Waqidi (d. 207/822) and Ibn Sa‘d 

(d. 230/845). 


al-Waqidt 
Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Waqidi 
(130-207/747-822; see Leder, al-Wakidi; 
Duri, Rise, 37-9; Schoeler, Charakter, 137-41) 
was a fully-fledged historian. Due to his 
favorable position at the ‘Abbasid court, he 
had the best possible library at his disposal; 
moreover he owned many books himself. 
He also did research by visiting the sites of 
battles and interviewing the descendants of 
the combatants. His only extant work, al- 
Maghazi, of which we have a German 
translation, is an indispensable source on 
the expeditions and battles of the Prophet 
and displays a great interest in chronology 
(see HISTORY AND THE QURAN). Other sira 
texts by al-Waqidi, e.g. a book on the 
death of the Prophet, have reached us in 
quotations in the works of his secretary 
Ibn Sa‘d. 

Typically, al-Waqidi not only copied his 
sources, but also re-shaped and com- 
bined various traditions under collective 
chains of transmission. The question of 
whether he plagiarized Ibn Ishaq remains 


controversial. 


Ibn Sa‘d 
Ibn Sa‘d Muhammad b. Sa‘d (168-230/ 
784-845) wrote Akhbar al-nabi, the life and 
times of the Prophet, which is the first ex- 
tant full biography of the Prophet after Ibn 
Ishaq and of which an English translation 
is available (Fick, Ibn Sa‘d; Duri, Rise, 
39-40; Horovitz, Biographies, 521-6). A 
later editor integrated it into Ibn Sa‘d’s 
Kitab al-Tabagat al-kabi, a work on the 
Companions of the Prophet and successive 
generations of hadith transmitters, of 
which it became the first part. Having been 
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the secretary of al-Waqidi, Ibn Sa‘d heav- 
ily depends on the latter’s works and is an 
important source for al-Waqidt’s lost 
works. In the Akhbar, the pre-Islamic sec- 
tion is limited to some of the early proph- 
ets and the ancestry of Muhammad. ‘The 
Meccan period is presented chronologi- 
cally, interrupted only by a survey of the 
signs of prophethood. The chronological 
account of the Medinan period is inter- 
spersed with thematically arranged col- 
lections of traditions on various specialized 
subjects. These have proper chains of 
transmission, whereas the longer narratives 
often have collective zsndds. For the part on 
the expeditions and battles, one might pre- 
fer al-Waqidi’s Maghazi, of which Ibn Sa‘d 
offers only an abridged version, although 
he also included some material from else- 
where. The Akhbar al-nabi ends with detailed 
sections on the Prophet’s final illness, death 
and burial, his heritage, and elegies on him 
(see also NAMES OF THE PROPHET). Here he 
draws upon al-Waqidt’s lost book on the 
death of the Prophet, but once more he 
enriches the section with many traditions, 
all with isndds. For the lives of the Com- 
panions who play a part in the siva, Ibn 
Sa‘d’s Tabaqat proper is of key importance. 


Hadith collections 
Several hadith collections have a maghazi 
section, e.g. those of Ibn Abi Shayba 
(Musannaf, xiv, 283-601) and al-Bukhari’s 
(d. 256/870) Sahih, Maghazi. Above we have 
made special mention of Ma‘mar’s col- 
lection, since that is presented as a distinct 
block with a certain degree of composi- 
tion, which is not the case elsewhere. 
Otherwise, stra fragments are found 
throughout the hadith collections. Many 
narratives that would have had a defective 
chain of transmission or none at all in 
early sira compilations were preserved as 
acceptable by being admitted into the “ca- 
nonical” hadith collections. Hadith, how- 


ever, often does not want to narrate, but 
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focuses on what is lawful and ethical (see 
LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL; ETHICS AND THE 
QuR’AN). This may lead to a re- or decon- 
textualization of stra elements in hadith. It 
is interesting to see, for instance, how the 
Prophet’s use of a toothpick on his death- 
bed (Ibn Ishaq, Siva, 1011; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 682) turned from a minor 
narrative detail into an example for daily 
life in hadith (Bukhari, Sahih, Maghazi, 83; 
Juma, g and see Wensinck, Concordance, s.v. 


siwak). 
Stra and scripture 


The Qur'an is neither the only, nor the 
oldest text that had an impact on the sira. 
In the first place, there was a heritage of 
ancient Arabic narrative literature, the 
“days of the Arabs” (ayyam al-‘arab; see 
Mittwoch, Ayyam; Duri, Rise, 16-20 and 
index), which were stories about battles 
and fights interspersed with poetry (see 
FIGHTING; DAYS OF GOD). They served as 
models for accounts of military expeditions 
in the stra. Large parts of the siva origi- 
nated in reaction to the Bible, the apoc- 
rypha and exegetical traditions of both 
Jews and Christians, as well as Christian 
saints’ legends (for the latter, see e.g. 
Newby, Example). The authority of the 
new Prophet over the earlier prophets had 
to be established, and the superiority of 
the Qur'an to the scriptures of others had 
to be demonstrated (see POLEMIC AND 
POLEMICAL LANGUAGE). 

U. Rubin has pointed out that the Bible 
and the literature around it were the first 
scriptural influence in more stra passages 
than had been realized before. He dem- 
onstrated by various examples how biblical 
references, which occur at an early stage of 
a text, were later removed or replaced by 
qur anic ones, since the siva compilers or 
authors were increasingly embarrassed by 
the original background of their material 
(Rubin, Eye; see also Vajda, Isra’tliyyat, and 
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below under “Qur’anization”). It is not 
always easy to recognize the traces of these 
forms of literature, since later siva authors 
tried to erase them. Textual parallels, how- 
ever remote, are rare; it is mostly the sub- 
ject matter or the pattern of a narrative 
that can be recognized as Jewish or 
Christian in origin. For a better under- 
standing of the intertextuality in the siva, it 
is therefore necessary to study it in the con- 
text of all relevant previous literature, not 
only in connection with the Quran. 

The Qur'an is part of the subject matter 
of the stra, but it has also various other re- 
lations with it. Since the stra is fragmentary 
and consists of many genres, every genre 
must be studied to ascertain how it reacts 
to qur’anic scripture. But first the various 
Quran-related activities in sta texts must 
be described. 

Certain stra texts originate from an 
exegetical impulse. They elaborate on 
qur’anic passages by commenting, expand- 
ing, or historicizing them through episodes 
of the life of the Prophet and his entou- 
rage. Other texts originated in a non-scrip- 
tural impulse, and qur’anic words or 
passages were added to them secondarily 
(qur anization). This was done for a di- 
versity of reasons: to edify; to create an 
elevated atmosphere; to lend weight to a 
statement or argument; or to replace other 
“scripture” or poetry that an earlier stage 
of the text had contained. A great many 
texts, however, are so complex that it is 
difficult to decide which impulse was 


predominant. 


Commenting on the Qur'an 
In its narrative parts, the stra is to a large 
extent qur’anic exegesis (afstr). Ibn Ishaq’s 
method does not differ much from that of 
his contemporary, the qur’anic exegete 
Muaqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767; 
Wansbrough, @s, 122-7). When we focus on 


the details, various methods of exegesis 
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can be discerned. Several of them are 
manifest in two single passages: the com- 
mentary on Q 108 (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 261-2; 
Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 180-1, 725) and on 
Q 93 (Ibn Ishaq, Siva, 156-7; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 713-14). 


Lexical explanation of one rare, difficult or am- 
biguous word. This is not typical of stra texts, 
but it does occur, notably with Ibn 
Hisham, and a few times with Ibn Ishaq 
(see DIFFICULT PASSAGES; AMBIGUOUS). A 
single word may be explained: a) by a sin- 
gle synonym. Al-kawthar (Q 108:1) is “great” 
(see SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS; WATER OF 
PARADISE); Sd 1N Q 93:2 means “to be 
quiet”; b) by a number of words. Ibn 
Hisham explains the word nadi in Q 96:17, 
“let him then call his nadi,” as: “the meet- 
ing place in which people gather together 
and settle their affairs” (Ibn Ishaq, Szra, 
200; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 720); c) with the 
help of other qur’anic verses where the 
word occurs. Ibn Hisham continues by 
referring to nadi in Q 29:29 and to the syn- 
onym nadi in Q 19:73; d) with the help of a 
quotation from early poetry where the 
same word is used. At Q 93:2: “By the night 
(see DAY AND NIGHT) when it is quiet 
(sqja@),” Ibn Hisham mentions a synonym 
for saja, but he adds: “[The poet] Umayya 
b. Abt al-Salt says: ‘[...] and the night was 
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quiet in blackest gloom. 


Paraphrase, explaining a sentence or passage by 
rewriting ut in other words. Unknown words 
are replaced by well-known ones; the 
meaning of ambiguous words is fixed by 
the use of unambiguous words. “Your lord 
(q.v.) has neither forsaken you nor loathes 
you” (Q 93:3), is paraphrased: “meaning 
that he has not left you and abandoned 
you, nor hated you after having loved you.” 
With the words “after having loved you,” 
the paraphrase slips into another exegetical 


mode: expansion. 
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Specifying what ts vague, with the help of external 
information and/or the free flow of thought. Al- 
Tabari (Za 7ikh, i, 1142) explains “on the 
day of the furgan, on the day when the two 
armies met” (Q 8:41; see CRITERION) as: 
“the battle of the Prophet with the poly- 
theists (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD) at Badr (q.v.), 
which took place on the morning of the 
seventeenth of Ramadan (q.v.).” 

Ibn Ishaq quotes a hadith according to 
which kawthar is “a river as broad as from 
San‘a to Ayla. Its water pots are in number 
as the stars of heaven (see PLANETS AND 
STARS; HEAVEN AND Sky). Birds go down to 
it with necks like camels [...].” In an as- 
cension story (Tabari, Ta 7ikh, i, 1158), 
kawthar is described as “a river [in para- 
dise] whiter than milk (q.v.) and sweeter 
than honey (q.v.), with pearly domes on 


either side of it.” 


Identifying the anonymous. Who was the man 
with the horns whose story is told in 

Q 18:83-98? Ibn Ishaq heard from a 
Persian source that he was an Egyptian of 
Greek extraction, whose name he men- 
tions. But he also quotes a hadith, accord- 
ing to which he was an angel. Ibn Hisham 
knows another name: it was Alexander 
(q.v.), who built Alexandria (Ibn Ishaq, Siva, 
197; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 139, 719). This is 
an example of the unbridled imagination 
of the storytellers, who left no bit of the 
Qur'an unexplained. The stra has yet 
another purpose, to identify persons who 
are referred to in the scripture. It aims to 
link qur’anic passages to situations and to 
record the history of early Islam, on which 
see below. 


Narrative expansion 
A short example of narrative expansion 1s 
found below, under “Linking scripture to 
situations” with the case of Jadd b. Qays. 
Two incomprehensible words in the scrip- 
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ture are explained by building a few sen- 
tences around them. A story can also be 
built around the framework of a qur’anic 
passage. Ma‘mar’s narrative (‘Abd al- 
Razzaq, Musannaf, 389-90 [no. 9743]) 
about the Qurayshite plot to kill the 
Prophet on the eve of his hyra is an expan- 
sion of Q 8:30: “[Remember] when the 
unbelievers plotted against you, to confine 
you, kill you or expel you. They plotted, 
but God plotted also, and God is the best 
of plotters.” In the narration, the Quray- 
shites (see QURAYSH) gather in their council 
chamber, assisted by Satan in disguise. 
They discuss these three possible ways of 
dealing with Muhammad, expelling, con- 
fining or killing him, and accept the third 
proposal. (To create greater suspense, the 
order was slightly changed.) God’s coun- 
terplot consists in warning the Prophet, 
who can escape unseen, while ‘Ali is to 
sleep in the Prophet’s bed, so that the 
Qurayshites would find only him. The 
whole story follows the structure of the 
qur anic verse; only the satanic motif is 
foreign to it. 

With Ibn Ishaq, whose work shows a 
well-balanced composition, stra narratives 
that are linked to a qur’anic passage can be 
much longer, and the verses need not even 
to be quoted. The story of the Prophet’s 
ascension (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 263-72; Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 181-7) is preceded and 
followed by mentions of enemies who 
mocked the Prophet and of how they were 
punished (see MOCKERY; CHASTISEMENT 
AND PUNISHMENT). After the ascension 
story, Ibn Ishaq continues with Gabriel 
(q.v.) arriving to punish the men. 
Apparently Ibn Ishaq had a qur’anic pas- 
sage in mind: “And they say: ‘[...] we will 
not believe you until you [...] ascend to 
heaven. Yet, we will not believe in your 
ascension, until you send down to us a 
book we can read’” (Q 17:90-3). Ibn Ishaq 
here wants to apply the qur’anic motif that 
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unbelievers ask for signs (q.v.), and when 
these are given to them, still do not believe 
(see REFLECTION AND DELIBERATION; 
PROVOCATION). 


Qur anization 

While a stra narrative may start from a 
quranic word or pericope that is explained 
or expanded, the opposite can be found as 
well: a narrative starts from an extra- 
quranic impulse, as e.g. the desire to tell a 
certain story, and is then enriched with 
scriptural material. ‘This can be called 
“qur anization.” 

A simple form of it may be called decora- 
tive qur’anization: the use of qur’anic 
wordings to elevate the style register and to 
create a pious atmosphere. When Ibn 
Ishaq once wanted to say “as a bringer of 
good tidings to all mankind” (Ibn Ishaq, 
Stra, 150; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 104), he did 
not use his own words, but preferred the 
syntactically unusual wordings of Q 34:28. 
When ‘Aisha, in the “account of the lie” 
(q.v.; see also Spellberg, ‘A’isha, 56-8), tried 
to build courage within herself, she bor- 
rowed the words that Jacob (q.v.) had used 
in his distress according to Q 12:18 (Ibn 
Ishaq, Stra, 735; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 496). 
The narrator put qur’anic words in her 
mouth to show what a pious woman she 
was. 

Not just one sentence, but the story as a 
whole is elevated when a narrative element 
is added that is built around a qur’anic 
phrase, irrespective of its meaning in the 
original context. In the ascension story, the 
Prophet comments on the immense num- 
bers of angels in heaven with the words of 
Q 74:31: “And none knows the armies of 
God but he” (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 268; Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 185; see TROOPS; RANKS 
AND ORDERS). In the verse itself, this phrase 
refers to the guardians of hell. When dur- 
ing the Prophet’s visit to heaven the num- 
ber of obligatory prayers is reduced, he is 
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notified in qur’anic wording: “The word is 
not changed with me” (Q 50:29; ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq, Musannaf, 9719), which originally 
referred to the day of judgment (see LAsT 
JUDGMENT). 

But quranization can take on much 
wider dimensions. Above, we have intro- 
duced Ma‘mar’s Qur’an-based version of 
the story about the plot to kill the Prophet. 
In Ibn Ishaq (Stra, 323-6; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 221-3), that story is much lon- 
ger. A narrator decided to add the qur’anic 
motif of the Prophet being called a poet. 
The suggestion that comes up among the 
plotters is to confine him and to subject 
him to the same fate that befell the poets 
Zuhayr and Nabigha and others. Hereby 
Q 52:30 is put to use: “Or they say: ‘A poet 
for whom we await an uncertain fate.’”” 
The verse itself does not occur in the nar- 
rative, but the linking words are obvious: 
“poet(s)” and “await” (tarabbasa). For those 
who had not recognized it yet, Ibn Ishaq 
quotes the verse in full after his narrative, 
as one of the verses “that God revealed 
about that day.” Whereas the story as a 
whole is Qur’an-based, this part is 
qur anized. 

In that same story yet another type of 
qur anization can be seen. Wahb’s version 
has an additional motif: God impairs the 
sight (see VISION AND BLINDNESS) of those 
who lie in wait to kill the Prophet. 
Miraculously, they cannot see how he 
walks past them and do not even notice 
him strewing dust onto their heads. This is 
illustrated by a piece of poetry attributed 
to ‘Ali (Wahb, Papyrus, 140-4). The partial 
blindness fits well into the story and an- 
ticipates the same motif that occurs some- 
what later in the story of the Prophet’s 
emigration (cf. Rubin, Hyra, 60-1). Ibn 
Ishaq (Stra, 326; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 222), 
however, instead of quoting poetry, tells us 
that the Prophet recited Q 36:1-9 at the 
occasion. The choice of these verses is a 
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bit awkward, for only Q 36:9 fits the situ- 
ation: “And we covered them and they 
could not see.” If Wahb indeed represents 
an older text stage, this is a case of the 
phenomenon that Rubin pointed out: in 
time, qur’anic elements tend to replace 
other types of literature, since poetry or 
biblical texts were increasingly deemed 
unfit to occur in sia texts (Rubin, 

Eye, 33-5, 227). Large-scale qur’ani- 
zation takes place in the reports on the 
battles of the Prophet; see below under 
“Maghazi.” 


Linking scripture to situations 
A typical objective of stra is to establish a 
link between a qur’anic passage (mostly a 
verse) and a moment in the life of the 
Prophet. Within the plot of a narrative, a 
qur anic verse may serve as the impulse for 
a subsequent action. A verse with an im- 
perative almost cries out for a story about 
how the command was executed. When 
the verse, “and warn your closest clan 
members” (Q 26:214) was revealed, the 
Prophet warned his nephew ‘Ali and his 
other relatives (Tabart, Ta vikh, i, 1171-4). 
After the revelation of, “Speak of the kind- 
ness of your lord” (Q 93:11), the Prophet 
began to speak secretly about God’s kind- 
ness to everyone he could trust (Ibn Ishaq, 
Stra, 157; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 112). 

But in most cases the order is the other 
way round: something happens, and then a 
qur anic verse is revealed. These kinds of 
texts are known as “occasions of revela- 
tion” (see Rippin, Occasions; Rubin, Eye, 
226-33; Scholler, Exegetisches Denken, 
128-33). A complete “occasion” report is 
characterized by the following features (not 
necessarily in this order): a reference to 
some event or situation, mostly in com- 
bination with the name(s) of one or more 
persons, a place, and/or an indication of 
time; some qur’anic words which antici- 


pate the qur’anic passage that is about to 
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be revealed; a formula like: “(Then) God 
revealed about ...” or: “This verse was 
revealed about [...],” and finally the quot- 
ing of the revealed passage itself. 

A perfect, but late example is presented 
in Rippin, Occasions, 570. An example 
from the stra, with a somewhat different 
structure, is: “Some mockers said to the 
Prophet: ‘Muhammad, if an angel had 
been sent to you [...].” Then God revealed 
concerning these words of theirs: “They 
say: ‘Why has not an angel been sent down 
to him?’” (Q 6:8; Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 262; Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 181). 

Complete “occasion”-stories are amply 
represented in stva texts. The siva, however, 
also contains many of them in less com- 
plete or preliminary stages. Some examples 
are: “Then revelations stopped for a time, 
so that the Prophet was distressed and 
grieved (see JOY AND MISERY). Then 
Gabriel brought him Q 93 [...]” (Ibn 
Ishaq, Stra, 156; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 111). 
Ibn Ishaq (Stra, 171; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 
121-2) relates about a person who had 
called the Prophet a sorcerer (see MAGIC), 
and then says: “About him Q 74:11-22 was 
revealed.” But he does not say that it was 
revealed at that occasion, and as regards 
contents, there is no connection between 
the qur’anic passage and the story. An en- 
emy makes some insulting proposals to the 
Prophet. Then the latter recites Q 41:1-5, 
and the man leaves him in peace. This is 
not formally an occasion; it sounds as if 
the Prophet knew these verses already and 
recited them from memory (Ibn Ishaq, Szra, 
186; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 132-3). 

Stra texts seemingly avoid the pretension 
of knowing God’s reasons for his revela- 
tions. The Qur’an exegete Muqatil b. 
Sulayman (Tafsir i, 458, ad Q 5:11) says in 
all innocence: “This verse was revealed 
because [...| (l-anna),” but the stra confines 
itself to fz, “concerning”; although the 
suggestion of causality is always there. 
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Scholarly opinion differs about the role of 
the “occasions” in the siva. Lammens seems 
to consider the whole stra a compilation of 
“occasions,” with the exception of “a 
vague oral tradition” or “a primitive core” 
(Lammens, Koran and tradition, 170, 171). 
To Rubin, the siva contains no occasions: 
“.., none of the Quranic verses which 
appear in the biography of Muhammad 
can be regarded as the primary source of 
the story” (Rubin, Eye, 227). Both points of 
view are extremes, but there are enough 
cases where the exegetical impulse is obvi- 
ous and where no qur’anization can be 
discovered. 

In certain texts, the aspect of “identifying 
the anonymous” seems to prevail. When 
the Qur'an alludes to an unknown speaker 
or sinner (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR), the 
occasion-report knows who this person is. 
When a narrator says: “This verse was re- 
vealed concerning so-and-so,” the inten- 
tion may be to enhance or undermine the 
reputation of that person; see below under 
“Merits of the Companions.” 

An “occasion” with a multiple and com- 
plicated intention is related in connection 
with the expedition to Tabiik (see EXPE- 
DITIONS AND BATTLES). While preparing 
for it, the Prophet asks Jadd b. Qays 
whether he wants to fight the Byzantines 
(q.v.). Jadd answers: “Will you allow me to 
stay behind and not tempt me, for everyone 
knows that I am strongly addicted to 
women and I am afraid that if I see the 
Byzantine women I shall not be able to 
control myself.” About him the verse came 
down: “Among them there is one who says: 
‘Allow me and do not tempt me’ ...” 

(Q 9:49; Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 894; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 602-3). This verse existed be- 
fore the story. It raised three questions: 
Who was the “one who says”? The exegete 
names him. What do his words “allow me” 
and “do not tempt me” mean? It is ex- 


plained by means of the rather strained 
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narrative expansion, in which the very 

qur anic words are put into Jadd’s mouth. 
In what situation did Jadd use these words? 
Within the report, the connection with the 
Tabtik expedition is created only by the 
mention of the Byzantine women. Outside 
the narrative it is corroborated by its place 
in the larger context of that expedition. 
The exegetical activities apparently were 
carried out only after the assignment of 

Q 9 to that expedition, which in itself is a 
case of qur’anization. Apart from exegesis 
and qur’anization, the “occasions” serve to 
“historicize” the Qur’an (see Rippin, 
Occasions, 572) and to establish its chro- 
nology (see Bowering, Chronology). This 
was important for the study of law (see 
Burton, Abrogation), but several stra com- 
pilers, who show no interest in law, deal 
with chronology simply out of historio- 


graphical interest. 
The genres within the stra 


Now we will address the various genres 
within the sza literature, and the degree of 
their scripturality. There are many places 
where one is tempted to consider qur’anic 
exegesis as a genre, as well. Since the ex- 
egetical intention, however, pervades the 
whole sia, it seemed preferable to treat it 
in the broader framework above. 


Prophetic legend 
Under this heading we group the texts 
about prophets and prophecy that aim at 
elaborating Muhammad’s prophetic fea- 
tures (Andre, Person Muhammeds, ch. 1; 
Newby, Making, 1-32). The positioning of 
Muhammad as the last and the best among 
the prophets that had already been estab- 
lished in the Qur’an was completed in the 
stra. Characteristics of the ancient proph- 
ets were ascribed to Muhammad and vice 
versa. The impulse may have been the 
need for qur’anic exegesis, but the elabora- 
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tions in qgissa and stra are often of biblical 
or post-biblical inspiration and therefore 
scriptural in the wider sense. Many stories 
about the earlier prophets were collected in 
Ibn Ishaq’s Aztab al-Mubtada’, now partially 
preserved in al-Tabari, Ta rikh, i, 86-795 
(trans. also in Newby, Making). 

A number of examples may illustrate 
how extant literary topics were remodeled 
to fit Muhammad. The annunciation by 
Jesus (q.v.) of a comforter, or the Holy 
Spirit (q.v.; John 15:26) was applied to 
Muhammad in the siva (Ibn Ishaq, Szra, 
150; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 104). Muham- 
mad’s mother received an annunciation 
during her pregnancy not unlike the 
mother of Jesus (Luke 1:26-38; Ibn Ishaq, 
Stra, 102; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 69). ‘These 
are only small-scale examples, but the an- 
nunciation is a major motif in the sia, 
which has recently been studied by Rubin 
(Eye, 21-43). Jews and Christians are said to 
have known of the birth of Muhammad in 
advance. They were supposed to have read 
in their scriptures about the coming of 
Muhammad and his characteristics, so that 
they could recognize him as a child. ‘The 
biblical texts that Jews and Christians had 
applied to the coming of the Messiah, or 
the Holy Spirit respectively, were now re- 
interpreted to make them refer to 
Muhammad (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat I, ii, 87-9; 
trans. i, 421-6). 

When Muhammad was with his wet- 
nurse, he grew up uncommonly fast (Ibn 
Ishaq, Siva, 105; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 71), 
and he was not the only prophet who did 
so. The Gospels of the Infancy abound in 
examples of Jesus’ precocity. 

The topic of Muhammad’s ascension 
(Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 263-71; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 181-7) may have been inspired 
by Q 17:90-3 (see Sells, Ascension, 177), but 
the story itself stands in a long tradition of 
Persian, Jewish and Christian accounts. 


Certain details in it are reminiscent of spe- 
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cific texts: e.g. the description of punish- 
ments in hell (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 269; Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 185-6; see HELL AND 
HELLFIRE) has parallels in the Apocalypsis 
Pauli and the Persian text Arda Wiraz Namag. 

The initial refusal of Muhammad to re- 
cite (see RECITATION OF THE QUR’AN) when 
Gabriel brought him the revelation on 
mount Hira’ (ma agra‘u; Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 152; 
Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 106 has a mistaken 
translation) has precedents in the excuses 
of several other prophets (cf. Exodus 
3:11-4:13; Jeremiah 1:6; Jonah 1:2-3 and 
Q 37:140). 

The sta sometimes recapitulates pro- 
phetic characteristics in general statements, 
most of which are rooted in biblical or 
quranic scripture. E.g. the saying “There 
is no prophet but has shepherded a flock” 
(Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 106; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 
72) holds true of the qur’anic Moses (q.v.; 
Q 28:22-8) and of the patriarchs as well as 
Moses, David (q.v.) in the Bible and, meta- 
phorically, of Jesus, “the good shepherd” 
(John 10:11, 14). 

The dictum “A prophet does not die with- 
out being given the choice” (Ibn Ishaq, 
Stra, 1008; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 680), 
however, applies only to Muhammad. 
Several prophets had not died in the nor- 
mal way. Idris (q.v.) was raised to a high 
place (Q 19:57). In the Bible it was Enoch, 
Moses and Elijah (q.v.) who were “raised.” 
Jesus was resurrected and then raised into 
heaven (see RESURRECTION). Since Q 3:144 
mentions the possibility of the Prophet’s 
death, Islamic legend had to go its own 
way on this point. Muhammad was given 
the choice between remaining alive or join- 
ing the highest companions (al-rafiq al-a la; 
cf. Q 4:69) in paradise (Ibn Ishaq, Siva, 
1000, 1011; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 678, 682). 
Yet, an attempt was made to make his 
death resemble the forty-day absence of 
Moses on Mount Sinai (q.v.; Ibn Ishaq, 
Stra, 1012; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 682). 
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In the Qur'an, miracles (q.v.) play a part 
in the stories of most prophets, but to 
Muhammad they are given only sparsely. 
The miracles that are alluded to in the 
Quran, as, for example, the intervention of 
angels in the battles of Badr (q.v.) and 
Hunayn (q.v.), are elaborated in the stra. In 
addition to that, stra texts have few inhibi- 
tions about making more miracles happen 
to or through the Prophet (Andre, Person 
Muhammeds, 46-68), such as stones and trees 
talking to him, trees changing places, the 
multiplication of water and food, healings, 
the discovery of poisoned food, and even 
an unexpected win in a wrestling match 
(Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 258; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 
178). Ibn Sa‘d (Tabagat I, i, 96-135; trans. i, 
170-219) collected these “signs of proph- 
ecy” in a separate chapter; also al-Bukhari 
has a small collection (Sahih, Managqib, 25). 
Later on, they developed into a literary 
genre in its own right (dala il al-nubuwwa; 
cf. Kister, Sirah, 355). 


Maghazt 
As we have said at the start, the word 
maghazt could be applied to the stra litera- 
ture as a whole. Here we will deal with 
maghazt in the narrower sense: stories about 
the raids, military campaigns and battles 
organized or attended by the Prophet (see 
Faizer, Expeditions, and its bibliography; 
M. Hinds, Maghazi; Duri, Rise, index s.v. 
maghazt; Jones, Maghazi). ‘They may vary 
from the assassination of a single person 
through small raids to campaigns of con- 
siderable dimensions. ‘The main sources 
are Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidi. Both tried to 
establish a chronology, as Misa b. “‘Uqba 
apparently also intended to do, but no reli- 
able chronological table can be verified 
(Scholler, Exegetisches Denken, 215-29; Jones, 
Chronology). A convenient survey of all 
the battle accounts and their sources in 


English is found in Watt, Medina (esp. 
339-43): 
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Maghazi stories originally had nothing to 
do with the Qur'an. They were a continu- 
ation of the pre-Islamic tales of tribal bat- 
tles (ayam al-‘arab). In the (theoretical) 
original maghazi stories, prose was mixed 
with poetry; they contained names of par- 
ticipants and heroes, names of places and 
a description of the action, sometimes with 
its occasion and consequences (see 
GEOGRAPHY AND THE QURAN). But such 
stories that are free of ideology do not exist 
in the stra. 

The story of Hamza’s expedition to the 
coast, with its exchange of poetry as the 
main part (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 419-21; Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 283-5), has an ancient 
structure, but the poetry has already been 
touched by qur’anic vocabulary. In the 
small report on the so-called “barley meal 
raid” the poetry comes after the story (Ibn 
Ishaq, Stra, 543-4; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 
361-2; Tabart, Za 7ikh, i, 1365). Both sources 
have different poems; apparently they were 
felt to be interchangeable. Al-Waqidt 
(Maghazi, 181-2) has only two lines, from 
the same poem as in Ibn Ishaq. The later 
the source, the less poetry it contains. 

At the end of another expedition story, a 
qur anic verse is quoted that was associated 
with it secondarily. The story takes the 
shape of an “occasion of revelation.” 
Then follows the poetry that was com- 
posed about that expedition (Ibn Ishaq, 
Stra, 642-8; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 429-33). 

This pattern is followed in the larger re- 
ports as well. The account of the battle of 
Badr (q.v.; Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 427-539; Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 289-360) is a mix of all 
sorts of sources, but is essentially a nar- 
rative on a battle. It has some poetry and 
was apparently already interspersed early 
with a few qur’anic elements: God’s prom- 
ise, the help of fighting angels, the enemy 
being supported by Satan (see DEVIL; 
ENEMIES; PARTIES AND FACTIONS). Then 


follow several bundles of texts. One is the 
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collected poetry on the subject, which 

one can imagine had been integrated into 
the narrative itself at an earlier stage. 
Furthermore, there are lists of participants 
and of the fallen. 

Almost immediately after the account 
proper follows a Qur’an-centered collec- 
tion, in which large passages from Q 8 are 
applied to this battle. In them, the story of 
Badr is re-told in the light of the Qur'an. 
The parts of Q 8, which were chosen more 
or less arbitrarily, are applied verse by 
verse to the details of the battle 
(Wansbrough, Sectarian milieu, 25-31). This is 
a case of qur’anization. In al-Waqidt 
(Maghazi, 19-128) these qur’anic passages 
are integrated into the battle story itself, 
although a separate part on Q 8 is also 
maintained, rather redundantly; perhaps 
only because it was there (al-Waqidr, 
Maghazi, 131-8; Wansbrough, Sectarian mi- 
lieu, 25-31). This pattern is followed in sev- 
eral larger maghazi stories: Uhud, the battle 
of the trench (see PEOPLE OF THE DITCH; 
UKHDUD), Qurayza (q.v.), Nadir (q.v.). Each 
of them has received “its” stira. But it also 
happens that the qur’anic passage is the 
origin of the very story, as is the case in Ibn 
Ishaq’s report on the expedition against the 
Jewish tribe Qaynuqa' (q.v.; Q 5:51-8; see 
Scholler, Exegetisches Denken, 232). 

Even within the maghazi genre there may 
be an impact of the Bible. Von Mzik 
pointed to parallels between the biblical 
story of Gideon (Judges 7:2-22; cf. Q 2:249) 
and certain elements in the Badr story. 
Both recount a victory of a host of some 
300 men facing fearful odds. In both cases 
God offers help, and the defeat of the en- 
emy is predicted by a dream of someone in 
the enemy camp (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 428-9, 
506, 516; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 290-1, 336, 
340; Jones, Dream). 

Last, but not least, the various maghazi 
texts may influence each other. Schéller 
(Exegetisches Denken, 241-9) shows that al- 
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Waqidr’s version of the Qaynuqa‘ story 
borrowed elements from reports about the 


expulsion of other Jewish tribes. 


Poetry 
One genre in the sira that has no connec- 
tion with the Qur'an is poetry (Horovitz, 
Einlagen; Kister, Strah, 357-61; 
Wansbrough, Milieu, 32-9). Of old, story- 
tellers had combined prose with poetry in 
their stories, and the sta narrators con- 
tinued this tradition. The poetry has func- 
tions similar to those of speeches (see 
DIALOGUE): it captivates the audience by 
switching to another mode, underlining a 
point or emphasizing a dramatic moment. 
In stva narratives too, battling or dying 
heroes are given their chance to improvise 
poetry, be it self-praise, vituperation or a 
rhyming creed, and relatives declaim ele- 
gies for those who fell. Such poems often 
have little merit and are ascribed to un- 
likely poets. Even more than the narrative 
parts of the stra, they were severely criti- 
cized (‘Arafat, Early critics). 

Often enough, the pieces of poetry are 
not “insertions” that could be cut out with- 
out damaging the story or the report, but 
indispensable constituents of it (Wans- 
brough, Sectarian milieu, 38-9; an extreme 
case: Ibn Ishaq, Siva, 144-9; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 100-3). Poetry was not 
unproblematic to early Muslims, since the 
Quran takes a hard line on it (Q 26:224-6; 
52:29-30). The story of the Prophet’s ap- 
proval of a long poem by the newly con- 
verted Ka‘b b. Zuhayr (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 
887-92; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 597-601; 
Zwettler, The poet) was one of the means 
to legitimize poetry that fulfilled the 
Islamic condition of not provoking inter- 
tribal hostility. 

The sira pays much attention to the verse 
of Hassan b. ‘Thabit (d. ca. 50/669; see 
‘Arafat, Hassan), the “court poet” and ele- 
gist of the Prophet (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 1022-6 
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and index; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 689-90, 
795-8 and index). Much of the verse as- 
cribed to him is considered spurious today. 
The qur’anic verdict on poetry, as well as 
the increasing authority of the Quran in 
general, resulted in a decreasing use of po- 
etry and an increasing application of 
quranic material in siva texts through the 
years (cf. Rubin, Eye, 227, 121). As we saw, 
Ibn Ishaq placed all the relevant poetry 
after the accounts of the larger battles. 
Maybe the reconstitution and qur’ani- 
zation (on which see above) of these long 
narratives had already taken place in his 
sources and made it impossible to keep the 
verses in their original places, or he himself 
felt it proper to give this poetry a less 
prominent place. For a case of poetry be- 
ing replaced by qur’anic text in a later ver- 
sion of a narrative, see above under 
“Qur anization”; about the use of pre- 
Islamic poetry in the Qur'an exegesis see 
above under “Commenting on the 


Quran.” 


Addresses 
Stra texts contain speeches and sermons by 
the Prophet at solemn occasions, e.g. his 
first sermons in Medina (Ibn Ishaq, Sia, 
340-1; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 230-1), his 
speech at the door of the Ka‘ba after the 
conquest of Mecca (q.v.; Ibn Ishaq, Szra, 
821; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 553; see 
CONQUESTS) and during the Farewell 
Pilgrimage (q.v.; Ibn Ishaq, Siva, 968-9; Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 650-1). They are a mix of 
qissa-style piety and regulations, enriched 
with some qur’anic allusions or quotations. 
Some speeches by other persons have been 
written down: one by the Prophet’s uncle 
‘Abbas at the ‘Aqaba meeting (Ibn Ishaq, 
Stra, 296; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 203) and 
one of Ja‘far b. Abt Talib at the court of 
the Negus (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 968-9; Ibn 


Ishaq-Guillaume, 650-1; see ABYSSINIA). 
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Speeches have a similar function as poetry, 
or in some cases as documents: they catch 
the attention and emphasize the impor- 
tance of what is brought forward 
(Wansbrough, Sectarian milieu, 38). 


Written documents 
In this context “written documents” means 
texts that present themselves as such. The 
question of whether they are fictitious or 
not need not bother us. In siva collections, 


various types of documents are found: 


Treaties. The “Document (kitab) of Medina” 
(Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 341-4; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 231-3), is an agreement be- 
tween “Muhammad the Prophet” and “the 
believers and Muslims of Quraysh (q.v.) 
and Yathrib [= Medina (q.v.)] and those 
who follow them, join them, and strive 
alongside them,” including Jewish groups. 
The “Document,” whose textual unity re- 
mains controversial, is generally considered 
to be very old. It contains no allusions to 
the Qur’an and has a matter-of-fact at- 
titude towards the Jewish tribes of Medina, 
which are included in the community 
(umma), whereas the mainstream sira stories 
are hostile to the Jews and full of inter- 
textuality. The names of the three Jewish 
tribes (Nadir, Qurayza, Qaynuqa‘), which 
through the sira have become widely 
known in the Islamic tradition, do not ap- 
pear in the Document (Humphreys, Js/amic 
history, 92-8, with bibliography; Rubin, 
Constitution). The text of the Hudaybiya 
(q.v.) treaty is given in full (Ibn Ishaq, Szra, 
747-8; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 504-5). 
Treaties with tribes (see TRIBES AND CLANS; 
APOSTASY) are often embodied in letters. 


Correspondence of the Prophet with governors, 
Arabian tribes, foreign rulers and others (Ibn 

Abt Shayba, Musannaf, xiv, 336-46, nos. 
18,475-86; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat I, ii, 15-38; 
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trans. i, 304-45; spread all over Ibn Ishaq, 
al-‘Tabart and al-Waqidi; Hamidullah, 
Documents; Sperber, Schreiben Muham- 
mads). Most of this correspondence con- 
tains no allusions to the Qur'an; notable 
exceptions are the letters to the rulers of 
Persia and Ethiopia (‘Tabart, Ta 77kh, 1, 
1569-71), and the false prophet Musaylima 
(q.v.). Letters with qur’anic content are 
unlikely to be old (see also ORALITY AND 
WRITING IN ARABIA). 


Lasts. Stra texts contain lists. Most of them 
enumerate names of persons, e.g. the old- 
est converts to Islam; the participants in 
battles; those who were killed in action (on 
both sides); the emigrants to Ethiopia and 
to Medina (see EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS), 
as well as those who returned from exile in 
Ethiopia or who died in that country; the 
participants in certain negotiations (see 
CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; BREAKING 
TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS); the members of 
certain tribes who came to the Prophet; 
those who received part of the booty (q.v.). 
Such lists may have been copied from gov- 
ernment registers, where they originally 
had the practical function of establishing 
the rank of a person or his descendants 
with the “Islamic elite,” and the size of the 
state income that could be claimed (see 
Duri, Diwan; Puin, Diwan). Their purpose 
in the séra is related to that of the genre of 
“Merits” (on which see below), i.e. to en- 
hance the reputation of the Companions 
mentioned therein. Purely historiographi- 
cal are surveys of the Prophet’s military 
actions (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 972-3; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 659-60; also Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat 
IL, i, 1-2; trans. i, 2). The greatest list mak- 
ers were al-Waqidi and Ibn Sa‘d. The lat- 
ter went to great lengths: he listed even the 
camels and goats of the Prophet (Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqat I, ii, 176-9; trans. 1, 584-90; see 


CAMEL; HIDES AND FLEECE, ANIMAL LIFE). 
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Most lists in the stra are by their nature 
not scriptural. But there are exceptions: 
the enumeration of twelve leaders of the 
Helpers is linked to the twelve disciples of 
Jesus (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 299; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 204; see APOSTLE). The 
description of the route taken by 
Muhammad in his emigration to Medina, 
a trajectory unspectacular in itself (Ibn 
Ishaq, Stra, 332-3; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 
226-7), may be inspired by the biblical list 
of stopping places during Israel’s (q.v.) 
exodus (Numbers 33; see also CHILDREN 
OF ISRAEL). 


Genealogy 
In the tribally organized Arabian society, 
genealogy had always stood in the center 
of historiographical interest, with all 
the fictionality it inevitably involved 
(Rosenthal, Nasab; id., Historiography, 
95-100; Duri, Rise, 41-2, 50-4; Kister, Sirah, 
361-2; Noth/Conrad, Historical tradition, 
37-8). The aspiration was to establish one’s 
filiation from the noblest Arabian forebears 
possible, ideally from the legendary 
Ma‘add (see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND 
THE QUR'AN). 

Stra authors continued this activity. Their 
first aim was to establish the purity of 
Muhammad’s pedigree and the nobility of 
his ancestors. Ibn Ishaq’s genealogy of the 
Prophet in the male line (Ibn Ishaq, Szra, 3; 
Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 3) goes further back 
than Ma‘add. About half of the fifty 
names are Arabic, but beyond Ma‘add the 
names are biblical (cf. Genesis 5 and 
11:10-32; Tabart, Tavikh, i, 1113-23). They 
link the Prophet to some of the key figures 
of Islamic salvation (q.v.) history: Ishmael 
(q.v.), Abraham (q.v.), Noah (q.v.) and 
Adam (see ADAM AND EVE), thus elaborat- 
ing the qur’anic motif of Muhammad be- 
ing the last in a succession of prophets. Ibn 


Ishaq’s genealogy is reminiscent of that of 
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“Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of 
Abraham” at the beginning of the New 
Testament (42 names in the reversed order; 
Matthew 1:1-17). 

A list of the ancient prophets from 
Adam to Muhammad, with their respective 
pedigrees (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat I, i, 26-7; 
trans. i, 48-9), functions as a kind of spiri- 
tual genealogy of the latter. It establishes 
a relation without claiming physical 
filiation. 

There are endless genealogies of the 
early prophets, notably in al-‘Tabart’s 
Ta‘rikh and Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabagat, that are not 
linked to Muhammad. These are obviously 
biblically inspired. On the other hand, sev- 
eral hadith criticize the mentioning of bib- 
lical names in the Prophet’s genealogy 
(“genealogists are liars”), arguing that the 
Quran leaves his oldest forebears un- 
named; others replace them with purely 
Arabic names (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat I, 1, 27-9; 
trans. i, 49-52). There are non-scriptural 
genealogies of Muhammad’s father and 
mother. Many traditions establish the pedi- 
gree of the female ancestors of the 
Prophet in the maternal line (Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqat I, 1, 30-6; trans. 1, 54-63; see 
PATRIARCHY; GENDER). All of them are 
purely Arabian. There are more than one 
hundred “mothers,” well distributed over 
all tribes. Apparently the objective was to 
demonstrate how firmly connected with all 
Arabian tribes the Prophet was, and to 
counter-balance the large impact of non- 
Arabic traditions. 

The numerous genealogies of 
Companions of the Prophet that found 
their way into siva texts are also non- 
scriptural, including those of the Proph- 
et’s wives (see WIVES OF THE PROPHET). 
They intend to show the nobility of these 
persons and their closeness to the Prophet, 
and serve similar purposes as the “Merits” 


texts. 
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The merits of the Companions 
The svra is not only interested in the 
Prophet, but also in his Companions who 
constituted the first Islamic community (see 
Muranyi, Prophetengenossen; id., Sahaba). 
Apart from being an archive of genealo- 
gies and lists of these Companions’ names, 
it also contains many narratives about their 
deeds. By such stories people wanted to 
keep the past alive, as they had always 
done. Later generations tried to put their 
forebears in a favorable light, to recount 
their deeds that were approved or praised 
by the Prophet, and to emphasize their 
merits (fada il, manaqib) for nascent Islam, if 
need be by contrasting them to the demer- 
its (mathalib) of others. There was also a 
practical reason to do so. A Companion’s 
position in a list of beneficiaries of dona- 
tions (see above under “Written docu- 
ments”) was corroborated by reports about 
him. Moreover, before the sunna of the 
Prophet became predominant in Islamic 
law, the scholars were just as interested in 
the “way of acting” (stva or sunna) of the 
earliest caliphs and other prestigious 
Companions as a means of establishing the 
right behavior. Hence several stra works 
also dealt with the period after the death of 
the Prophet. 

A specific type of text on merits that fea- 
tures in the sta is that of the awa7l, which 
record by whom something was done for 
the first time (see Rosenthal, Awa’il; Ibn 
Abt Shayba, Musannaf, xiv, 68-147). The 
first male who believed in the Prophet was 
‘Ali (Ibn Ishaq, Sra, 158-61; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 114-15). ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘tid 
was the first after the Prophet to recite the 
Quran openly in Mecca (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 
202; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 141); the first to 
hold Friday prayers in Medina was Mus‘ab 
b. ‘Umayr (Misa b. ‘Uqba, Fragm. 2; see 
FRIDAY PRAYER). It may have come natu- 


rally for the community to have more 
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regard for the earliest Muslims than for 
later converts. ‘The first emigrants from 
Mecca and the first helpers in Medina, as 
groups, enjoy a special esteem as well. 

The functioning of the “merits” genre as 
an instrument of public opinion may be 
demonstrated by the example of one 
Companion. Sa‘d b. Abr Waqqis (d. after 
40/660; see Hawting, Sa‘d) was one of the 
first Muslims. He led several military ex- 
peditions, took part in all major battles and 
was to become a successful general. But 
when he commanded the army that 
defeated the Persians at Qadisiyya (ca. 
14/635), he did not attend the battle in 
person — allegedly for health reasons. 
Some authors criticize him for this ab- 
sence. In a sta narrative this criticism 1s 
apparently given more weight by project- 
ing it back into the lifetime of the Prophet. 
It says that Sa‘d for some trivial reason 
failed to take part in a raid on which the 
Prophet had sent him (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 4.24; 
Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 287; Tabart, Ta 7kh, 
1, 1274, 1277; cf. Watt, Medina, 6). In con- 
trast, other texts state emphatically that 
Sa‘d was the first to shed blood (Ibn Ishaq, 
Stra, 166; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 118) and 
the first to shoot an arrow for the cause of 
Islam (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 416; Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 281; Waqidi, Maghazi, 10; Tabart, 
Tavrikh, i, 1267). Are these mere praises of 
Sa‘d or attempts to wipe away the blot on 
his reputation? At any rate, the example 
shows how a Companion could be given 
positive or negative “press” in stra texts. 

The attitudes towards the most promi- 
nent Companions, the first caliphs, 
strongly diverge in the stra. Both their ad- 
herents and adversaries tried to make their 
points in the various narratives, e.g. in 
those about the death-bed of the Prophet, 
where the matter of his succession was an 
issue. A special case is “Abbas b. ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib (see Watt, ‘Abbas). He was 
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Muhammad’s uncle, but not a “Com- 
panion,” since he never became a Muslim. 
To the ‘Abbasid rulers he was a prestigious 
forebear. Hence we see that Ibn Ishaq, who 
worked for the ‘Abbasid court, has favor- 
able accounts of him (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 296, 
1007; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 203, 680), 
whereas Wahb b. Munabbih is negative 
about him (Wahb, Papyrus, 126). Musa b. 
‘Uqba (Fragm. no. 6) attempts to establish 
his kinship with the Helpers of Medina. 

Merits have their counterparts in demer- 
its (mathalib). ‘These are not always pre- 
sented as subtly as in the case of Sa‘d. In 
the story about the Muslim emigrants to 
Ethiopia and the visit paid to the Negus by 
pagan Meccans (Ibn Ishaq, Siva, 217-22; 
Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 150-3; Raven, Negus, 
200-1), the good characters are early 
Muslims with impeccable records, whereas 
the villains were known as late and possibly 
opportunistic converts. 

There is little qur’anic material in the 
“merits,” apart from some mentions of 
privileged groups of Companions in 
Q 9:100; 56:10-11; 59:9-10, but there are 
many quranic verses about the hypocrites, 
who are also an extensive topic in the sta 
(see HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY). There 
is no biblical background, unless one thinks 
of vague thematic parallels, e.g. that of 
“Umar, a harsh enemy of Islam, turning 
into its most ardent defender (Ibn Ishaq, 
Stra, 224-7; Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 155-7), as 
Paul had been for nascent Christianity 
(Acts 9:1-29). 

The deeds of the Companions also found 
their way into hadith collections in chap- 
ters entitled fada‘il or manaqib al-ashab and, 
from Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabaqat onwards, in works 
especially dedicated to them (see Kern, 
Companions, primary bibliography). 

Apart from showing an interest in 
individuals, the stra also preserves pieces 


of tribal history, such as reports on 
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delegations of tribes to the Prophet and 
their treaties with him, or on conflicts be- 
tween tribes. Also the rivalry between the 
Emigrants and Helpers finds its expression 


in the szra. 
Stra and historiography 


Can stra texts be useful sources for a reli- 
able biography of Muhammad, or for the 
historiography of early Islam? The ques- 
tion has occupied Orientalists for a century 
and a half (Jeffery, Quest; Peters, Quest; 
Ibn Warraq, Quest; Rodinson, Survey; 
Watt, Reliability; Schoeler, Charakter, 9-24; 
Scholler, Exegetisches Denken, 1-5, 106-145 
Motzki, Biography, xi-xv). Ernest Renan 
(1823-1893) was full of confidence: whereas 
the origins of other religions are lost in 
mystery and dreams, Islam, as he wrote in 
1851, “was born in the full light of history; 
its roots are on the surface. The life of its 
founder is as well known to us as that of 
any sixteenth-century reformer” (quoted in 
Ibn Warraq, Quest, 129; French original in 
Gilhot, Muhammad, 4). It set the tune for 
the rest of the nineteenth century: whereas 
Orientalists and Christian theologians de- 
constructed the Bible and left little of the 
life of Jesus and the founding myths of 
Christianity, they were quite naive towards 
the sources on early Islam. The German 
Julius Wellhausen (1844-1918) is another 
example of this type of Orientalist. He 
hypercritically dissected the Hebrew Bible, 
but was rather uncritical when it came to 
accepting Islamic tradition. These old-style 
Orientalists left no room for a divine in- 
spiration of the Qur'an or for miracles, 
and since Ignaz Goldziher (1850-1921) they 
had a keen eye for political or doctrinal 
tendencies in the sources. But when texts 
contradicted each other, they eliminated 
the less likely ones and assumed that there 
was enough left to reconstruct the histori- 
cal past “as it had really been.” 
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This was strongly doubted by Caetani, 
who edited a synopsis (Annali; 1905-07) of 
all early sources known at the time, which 
was preceded by a critical introduction. 
Henri Lammens (1862-1937) was equally 
skeptical. He considered the whole sira de- 
pendent on the Qur’an and therefore his- 
torically unreliable. The period after the 
First World War in Europe was not favor- 
able for critical stra studies (see PosT- 
ENLIGHTENMENT AGADEMIC STUDY OF THE 
QuR’AN). The wave of skepticism seemed 
over and the quest for “what had really 
happened” was resumed. Scholarly biog- 
raphies of Muhammad were written, the 
apogee of which was the monumental 
work by Watt, which appeared in the fifties 
(Mecca; Medina). 

The belief in the usefulness of stra texts 
for historiography was shaken in the seven- 
ties by a new wave of criticism and skepti- 
cism. Wansbrough dated the Qur'an much 
later than did all others, and applied 
“source criticism” to the siva, as it had been 
done with the Bible, analyzing the various 
literary genres and which purposes they 
served. Crone and Cook, in their contro- 
versial Hagarism (1977) continued this liter- 
ary approach. Moreover they displayed a 
fundamental mistrust of Islamic tradition 
and brought forward the hitherto 
neglected extra-Islamic sources — a line of 
research further pursued by Hoyland in 
Seeing Islam — and had a keen eye for the 
material, economic and geographical 
realities of the Arabian lands (see TRADE 
AND COMMERCE; EGONOMICS; CARAVAN). 
In her Meccan trade (1987), Crone reduced 
the legendary Meccan trade republic, 
and thereby the rise of Islam, to realistic 
proportions. 

A lasting outcome of modern research 
has been the awareness of many stra genres 
as literature. Stra narratives are neither 
police records nor eyewitness reports, nor 


transcripts of things said, but are struc- 
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tured along the lines of sometimes long 
established literary patterns. ‘They belong 
to certain genres and, as all literature, dis- 
play a good deal of intertextuality. In gen- 
eral one might say: the more intertextuality 
an account reveals, the less likely a source 
it is for historiography (see HISTORY AND 
THE QURAN; LITERATURE AND THE 
QurR’An). A text that originated on the base 
of a biblical or qur’anic text or along the 
pattern of a saint’s legend can be used for 
the history of ideas in their time of origin, 
but not for that of the events that are rep- 
resented. Equally unusable are texts that 
want to preach or to glorify. Some of the 
genres (documents, genealogy, “merits”) 
present themselves as historical sources, 
but even they are of limited use for his- 
toriography in the modern sense. The stra 
as a whole is a vehicle of salvation (q.v.) 
history rather than scientific history. 

A post-skeptical attitude, no longer keen 
on deconstruction, is found with Rubin, in 
whose book “the effort to isolate the ‘his- 
torical’ from the ‘fictional’ in the early 
Islamic texts is given up entirely” (Rubin, 
Eye, 3) and with Schéller, to whom any his- 
torical information that might be found in 
the stra would be “a by-product, in a way, 
within the complex process that resulted in 
the formation of the prophetic biography” 
(Exegetisches Denken, 36). A certain nostalgia 
for “a true historical biography of the 
Prophet” can be heard in Schoeler, 
Charakter, and in Motzki (Biography, 233), 
which does not keep them from applying 
fully up-to-date research methods. Peters 
shows himself well aware of the nature of 
the sources and at the same time gropes his 
way towards a biography (Peters, Origins). 
To non-Muslims the idea that little might 
be known about Muhammad may be 
slightly disturbing, but not more than that. 
To Muslims, the problem has a different 
dimension. Of old, the siva had less pres- 
tige than hadith, yet undermining the his- 
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toricity of the stra may well be felt as an 
attack on the religion itself: It would be 
most important to take note of what pres- 
ent-day Muslims have brought forward on 
the subject, but unfortunately a survey or 
study of modern Muslim attitudes towards 


siva criticism is still lacking. 
Wim Raven 
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Sirius 


The brightest star in the night sky. Sirius 
(al-shi‘ra) is the only star mentioned by its 
proper name in the Qur'an — Q 53, al- 
Nam, “the star,” verse 49 says: “and he 
who is the lord of al-shi'ra.” There are, in 
fact, two al-shiras, Sirius and Procyon, 
which are, in Arabic star-lore, both sisters 
of Suhayl (Canopus), and resided in the 
northern sky. After a failed courtship at- 
tempt, Suhayl had to flee to the southern 
sky (i.e. with respect to the Milky Way) 
and only one sister — the brighter 
Sirius — could follow. The other (Procyon) 
remained and cried until she became al- 
most blind (ghumaysa — hence her relative 
dimness). So we have one shz7a in the south 
(al-yamaniyya) and one in the north (al- 
shamiyya). But there is consensus in qur’anic 
exegesis that Q 53:49 refers to Sirius, al- 
shiva al-yamanyya, and when the name 
al-shira is used alone it refers to Sirius. 
While the origins of the star’s name are 
uncertain, it is the only star known with 
certainty in the Egyptian records — its 
hieroglyph (a dog, i.e. the companion of 
the hunter-hero Orion, an ancient associa- 
tion dating back to Mesopotamian times) is 
found on monuments throughout the val- 
ley of the Nile. The worship of Sirius — in 
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conjunction with its helical rising at the 
summer solstice — is thought to have be- 
gun around 3000 B.c.E.; Ovid and Vergil 
referred to Sirius as Latrator Anubis: 
Egyptian Cahen Sihor. In Arabic, as in 
English, Sirius is also termed “the dog” 
(al-kalb; cf. the prophetic dicta relating to 
this name found in Tabart, Tafsiz, ad 

Q 53:1). It is possible that the formal name 
of the star, “Sirius” (the root sh--r means 
“to kindle fire” or “to shine”), and similar 
names in other languages (the Celts called 
the star Syr; the Greeks, Seirios aster, “the 
scorching star”; while in Sanskrit, it is 
termed Surya; cf. Heb. Sihor/Shihhor) 
derive from the Egyptian Sothis, the 
brightest star in the sky and the one directly 
linked with the Nile in Egyptian mythol- 
ogy. Among the other Arabic names for 
Sirius are al-‘abir (the crosser of the galaxy) 
and baragish (the one of many colors). 

As to why Sirius — albeit the brightest 
fixed star in the sky — was singled out 
from the hundreds of stars and the planets 
(see PLANETS AND STARS), a review of 
quranic exegesis has revealed one line of 
reasoning common to all exegetes. This is 
that Sirius had been worshiped by some 
tribes of Arabia (as, incidentally, it was in 
its association with Isis by the ancient 
Egyptians, with the goddess Ishtar by the 
Sumerians), and God wanted to show them 
that he is the lord of their purported god 
(see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE QURAN; 
IDOLS AND IMAGES; POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM; SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN 
PRE-ISLAMIC). One can, however, easily 
suppose that other stars, even more vener- 
able than Sirius, were worshiped (see SUN; 
MOON). 

A contemporary form of qur’anic exe- 
gesis known as “scientific interpretation” 
(tafstr mi) would stipulate that the sig- 
nificance of the mention of Sirius in the 
Qur'an can only be understood when ex- 


amined in the light of modern astronomi- 
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cal discoveries (see also SCIENCE AND THE 
QUR'AN; EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: EARLY 
MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY). While ap- 
pearing to be a single star, Sirius has a stel- 
lar companion as massive as the sun, which 
was only discovered in the mid-nineteenth 
century (1862). The two components of 
Sirius were found to revolve around their 
center of gravity every fifty years. The 
companion of Sirius is a collapsed star so 
dense that its size is equal to that of the 
earth. Studying the verse of Sirius and 
other related verses, the proponents of 
tafstr Umi perceive compatibility with mod- 
ern scientific facts. By including the basmala 
(q.v.) as the first verse of siira 53, the num- 
ber of the Sirius verse (Q 53:49) becomes 
50 — the same as the period of revolution 
of Sirius’ two stars (which have an orbital 
period of 49.94 years). The first verse of 
the stira (“By the star when it plunges,” 

Q 53:1), is then deduced to refer to a col- 
lapsed star, and the Sirius verse to imply 
the existence of an extinct habitable planet 
(an earth). Other related verses, such as 

Q 43:37-9 and Q 55:17 confirm, for this 
form of interpretation, the existence of 
planets in binary stars, a recent astronomi- 
cal discovery. Finally, the verse of Sirius 
together with the next verses (Q 53:49-50), 
relating the destruction of ‘Ad (q.v.; see 
also PUNISHMENT STORIES), 1s seen by such 
exegesis to hold a clue to what has been 
known as the “red Sirius mystery,” namely 
that Sirius was described as a red star in 
ancient times while in modern times it is a 


white star. 
Bassel A. Reyahi 
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Sister 


A female who shares a mother and/or a 
father with a sibling. The term sister (ukht) 
appears in the Qur'an in several ways, 
most frequently in this biological sense. It 
is also socially constructed in the case of a 
female who is suckled by a woman and 
thus becomes a “milk sister” (or foster sis- 
ter) of the woman’s biological children 
(q.v.3 see also MILK; FOSTERAGE; WET- 
NURSING; KINSHIP}; LACTATION). “Sister” is 
sometimes subsumed or included in the 
term for brothers (ikhwa) as evident from 
the context (see GENDER; BROTHER AND 
BROTHERHOOD). The term sister is also 
used metaphorically (see METAPHOR). 
Quranic verses relating to sister carry 
legal implications (see LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN). Concerning marriage these apply 
equally to a biological sister and a “milk 
sister” (see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; 
PROHIBITED DEGREES). In Q 4:23 the man 
is told he may not marry his sisters (bio- 
logical or foster), his father’s sisters and 
mother’s sisters, and his sister’s (and 
brother’s) daughters, nor may he take two 
sisters as wives (see WOMEN AND THE 
QUR’AN; BLOOD AND BLOOD CLOT). From 
this it is clear those whom sisters must 
avoid as marriage partners. Legal implica- 
tions concerning sisters and inheritance 
(q.v.) are restricted to biological sisters who 
alone are eligible as heirs. Sister is men- 
tioned explicitly in Q 4:12 concerning her 
entitlements as an heir of a woman or man 
(along with any brother) leaving neither 


ascendants nor descendants. In Q 4:11, re- 
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garding entitlements in the case when the 
deceased leaves only parents (q.v.) and sib- 
lings, sisters are included in the term zkhwa. 

Injunctions of modesty relating to sisters, 
both biological and milk-sisters, follow the 
pattern concerning marriage; they must 
not display their beauty to males who are 
not prohibited in marriage and must avert 
their gaze from them (and likewise such 
men must not gaze upon these women) as 
in Q 24:30-1. The exception in the prescrip- 
tion of modesty concerns sisters’ sons as 
stated in Q 24:31 and Q 33:55. Sisters are 
explicitly included in the practice of family 
familiarity and conviviality as seen in 
Q 24:61, which enunciates a positive stance 
toward the sharing of meals in houses of 
kin (this constitutes a rejection of pre- 
qur’anic notions and practices shunning 
such sociability). 

The word sister appears once in relation 
to a named brother, as in Q 28:11, which 
mentions the “sister” of Moses (q.v.). This 
verse relates how the mother of Moses, 
after casting her son into the river, who is 
then taken in by the wife of Pharaoh (q.v.), 
despaired and sent his sister to look for 
him. When his sister (in the guise of a 
stranger) found her infant brother in the 
care of Pharaoh’s wife and learned that he 
refused to suckle, she pointed the way to “a 
house that will nourish and bring him up 
for you.” Thus did the sister of Moses re- 
store her brother to his mother. ‘The sister 
plays a pivotal role in this narrative of re- 
covery and restoration and may be seen, by 
extension, as a defender of family and peo- 
ple. This story of the sister of Moses af- 
firms the notion in Q 9:71 that women and 
men are supporters (azwliya’) of one an- 
other, in contradistinction to the idea that 
later became prevalent in juristic circles 
that men are the protectors of women (see 
GLIENTS AND GLIENTAGE; MAINTENANCE 
AND UPKEEP; PROTECTION; PATRIARCHY). 


The term sister appears metaphorically 
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in Q 19:28 when Mary (q.v.) is called “the 
sister of Aaron” to establish her respect- 
ability by associating her with the lineage 
or tribe (people) of Aaron (q.v.). That she is 
referred to as “the sister of Aaron” and not 
the daughter of Aaron suggests the am- 
plitude of meaning inhering in the idea of 
sister as conjuring family not only ex- 
pressed in a directly descending biological 
line. Sister is also used abstractly to indi- 
cate closeness in Q 7:38, which refers to a 
“sister nation” or community (ummatun 
la‘anat ukhtaha), and to signal similarity or a 
like phenomenon in Q 43:48, “We showed 
them sign after sign (see sIGNs) each 
greater than its sister.” 

The qur’anic tkhwa, as observed above, 
may include both female and male biologi- 
cal siblings and can also be understood in a 
wider metaphoric sense or as a social con- 
struct that includes women and men as 
brethren in religion (q.v.; see also FAITH; 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). Several verses attest 
to the notion of the brotherhood of believ- 
ers such as Q 3:103, which relates that after 
the acceptance of the faith, “[God] joined 
your hearts (see HEART) together so that by 
his grace (q.v.), you became brethren.” 
Clearly brethren in religion are not re- 
stricted to males. The deployment of the 
term “brethren” creates a sense of reli- 
gious family (q.v.), bringing into the umma 
(religious community bound by faith) the 
sense of intimacy, loyalty (q.v.), and bonds 
implicit in family. If the mother is located, 
literally and figuratively, in the vertical line, 
the sister is positioned in a lateral line. In 
the Qur'an, the sister is explicitly part of 
the adhesive of the religious collective. 

The deployment of sister in the Qur'an 
as both a biological category and as a so- 
cial construction in the variant contexts of 
family, society, religious community, and 
people (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QUR’AN), and the interchange between 
the explicit and the implicit, reveals the 
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subtle and sophisticated interplay of ter- 
minology between text and context in sig- 
naling meaning and guidance. ‘The term 
sister moves between “siblinghood” and a 


“wider fellowship.” 
Margot Badran 
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Skepticism see UNCERTAINTY; 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF 


Skin see HELL AND HELLFIRE 


Sky see HEAVEN AND SKY; NATURE AS 


SIGNS 


Slander | see Liz; Gossip 


Slaughter 


The act of slaying animals according to 
Muslim requirements, making them per- 
missible as food. The act of slaughter (in 
Arabic, dhaka, tadhkiya) does not formally 
differ from the ritual of slaughtering the 
victims destined for immolation (dhabtha; 
see SACRIFICE; CONSECRATION OF 
ANIMALS). 

The root dh-k-w occurs once in Q 5:3 
regarding the prohibition of animals that 
have been strangled, killed by a blow or a 
fall, or by the horn of another beast, 
meaning that their flesh cannot be eaten 
(see FOOD AND DRINK; FORBIDDEN), unless 
they are slaughtered just before the last 
spark of life has disappeared (ila ma 
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dhakkaytum, “except that you slaughtered”; 
see Tabarti, Tafsir and Qurtubi, Jami ad 

Q 5:3). According to al-Tabari (d. 310/923), 
the act of dhaka purifies (tahhara) the flesh 
of the dying animals so that it becomes 
lawful (see LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL). 

Further qur’anic interdictions concern 
blood (see BLOOD AND BLOOD CLOT), pork, 
what is dead (mayta) and what is sacrificed 
to idols (see CARRION; IDOLS AND IMAGES; 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS), except in the 
case of extreme necessity (darira): “But if 
anyone in his hunger is forced (fa-mani 
‘dlurra) [to eat of them] without wishing to 
commit sins (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR), 
God is merciful and indulgent” (Q 5:3; see 
also Q 2:173; 6:146; 16:115; see MERCY; GOD 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). The qur’anic rules 
were further developed in figh literature 
(see LAW AND THE QUR'AN); according to 
these, there are a number of recognized 
means of tadhkiya. Dhabh, which applies 
particularly to smaller animals, like sheep 
and goats, consists of slitting the throat by 
cutting the windpipe, the gullet and the 
two jugular veins. If it becomes impossible 
to slaughter the animal in the specified 
manner, it is sufficient to cut the throat or 
to wound the animal at any place in order 
to cause its death by bleeding. The method 
called nahr applies to camels, horses and 
cows and consists of slitting the throat, 
without it being necessary to cut it in the 
manner prescribed for the dhabh. At the 
moment of slaughtering by the method 
called dhabh the victim should be laid upon 
its left side facing the direction of the qibla 
(q.v.); if applying nahr the animal remains 
upright facing the qubla. 

According to all rites of Islamic law, the 
animal should be slaughtered by a sharp 
instrument, even with a stone or a piece of 
wood, without lifting it until the act is com- 
pleted, in order to take the animal’s life in 
the quickest and least painful way. It is for- 
bidden to rend the throat by using unsuit- 
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able objects, like teeth or nails, since this 
will cause further pain to the animal (see 
ANIMAL LIFE; GREATION; CALIPH). The 
tasmiya (repeating the name of God) must 
accompany the act of slaughtering ( fa-kulii 
mimma dhukira ism Allah ‘alayhi, Q 6:118; cf. 
6:119, 121), but there are differences of 
opinion among scholars about whether this 
is an essential condition in order to make 
the meat permissible to eat (see Tabart, 
Tafsir and Jalalayn, ad Q 6:118; see also 
BASMALA). According to al-Qurtubi 

(d. 671/1272; Jami, ad Q 6:118) who quotes 
a tradition related on the authority of 
‘Ata’ b. Abt Rabah (d. ca. 114/732), these 
words imply not only the duty of men- 
tioning the name of God at the time of 
slaughter but also before drinking or 
eating food of any kind (see FoopD AND 
DRINK; SUSTENANCE). Moreover, a famous 
tradition narrated by ‘A’isha (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN; ‘A’ISHA BINT ABI BAKR) 
suggests that God can also be invoked at 
the time of eating, if there is any doubt 

as to whether his name had been men- 
tioned over the animal at the moment 

of slaughter. 

The ‘aqr, the act of wounding prey in 
hunting (see HUNTING AND FISHING), also 
constitutes a legal method of tadhkiya. It 
must occur by shooting arrows or other 
sharp objects or by letting the dogs on 
the victims, and must be accompanied 
by the mention of the name of God 
(Q 5:4)- 

Some animals, like locusts and fish, do 
not require any special manner of slaugh- 
tering because they have no blood. Even 
the dead fish floating upon the surface of 
the water can be eaten, as it is said that, in 
this case, “the sea has performed the ritual 
slaughter.” According to Malikis and 
Shafits the unborn animal can be eaten as 
well without any ritual slaughtering be- 
cause “the slaughter of the mother is also 
the slaughter of the embryo.” 
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Animals slaughtered by the ahl al-kitab 
Food prepared by the People of the Book 
(q.v.) is permitted for Muslims (Q 5:5), in- 
cluding what they slaughtered to eat, un- 
less it is forbidden in itself, like blood or 
pork. According to the opinion of some 
jurists, however, the flesh of animals 
slaughtered for Christian festivals and 
churches is considered haram, because it 
falls under the heading of what has been 
dedicated to other than God (see cuRIS- 
TIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; CHURCH). 

There are some divergent views among 
scholars concerning animals slaughtered 
by Zoroastrians or Parsees (majiis; see 
MAGIANS). Some commentators forbid the 
eating of them because the words wa-ta‘am 
alladhin uta l-kitab refers only to the food of 
Jews (see JEWS AND JUDAISM) and 
Christians who were given the holy scrip- 
ture (see, for example, ‘Tabart, Tafsir and 
Jalalayn, ad Q 5:5; see BOOK). But a number 
of jurists do not consider the Zoroastrians 
polytheists (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM), 
basing themselves on a tradition from the 
Prophet where he claims that they must be 
treated like the People of the Book. These 
jurists therefore allow Muslims to eat the 
flesh of an animal slaughtered by 
Zoroastrians. 

The majority of jurists suggest that ani- 
mals slaughtered by Christians are lawful 
for Muslims only if they have been slain 
according to Islamic procedures (cf. 
Tabart, Tahdhib al-athar. Musnad ‘Ali, 230, 
on the basis of the Christian tribe of 
Taghlib; cf. Gilliot, Réalité et fiction, 192). 
On the other hand, a number of jurists 
admit that what the Christians consider 
religiously lawful to eat is allowed for 
Muslims, regardless of the manner in 
which the animal’s life was taken. A step 
forward in this direction was made by a 
famous fatwa delivered by Muhammad 
‘Abduh, who was Egypt’s Grand Mufti 
from 1899 until his death in 1905. From 
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that pulpit he authorized the Muslims of 
the Transvaal to eat animals slaughtered 
by Christians, even though their way of 
killing animals might differ from the 
Muslims’. The chief point to be considered 
is that what is slaughtered by Christians 
should be regarded as food for the whole 
body of them (cf. Adams, Muhammad 
‘Abduh and the ‘Transvaal fatwa). In the 
light of this ruling, meat originating from 
the People of the Book is lawful for 
Muslims, even though the animals may 
have been killed by means of electric shock 


or similar methods. 
Ersilia Francesca 
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Slaves and Slavery 


Persons incorporated into a family in a 
subordinate position who are subservi- 
ent to a master who owns them and may 
sell them, and the institution of acquir- 
ing, keeping, selling, and freeing slaves. 


Slaves are mentioned in at least twenty- 
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nine verses of the Qur'an, most of these 
are Medinan and refer to the legal sta- 
tus of slaves. Seven separate terms refer to 
slaves, the most common of which is the 
phrase “that which your/their right hands 
own” (ma malakat aymanukum/aymanuhum/ 
aymanuhunna/yaminuka), found in fifteen 
places. This phrase often refers to female 
concubines (q.v.), though it also serves as a 
general term for slaves. ‘Abd, the common 
word for slave in classical Arabic, is found 
in four places, and ama, a female slave, is 
mentioned twice. In several places, the 
Quran refers to slaves in ambiguous terms: 
Jatayat, literally “female youths” (Q 4:25; 
24:33); rqul, “a man” (cf. Q 16:76; 39:29); 
and ad ‘iya, “adopted sons” (Q 33:4-5, 37): 
Finally, the Qur'an uses raqaba, “the nape 
of the neck,” several times as a synecdoche 
to mean slave, though captive may be a 
better interpretation for the plural form 
(al-rigab, as in Q 2:177; 9:60). Slavery, 
‘ubudiyya or rigq, is nowhere mentioned, 
though the Qur'an recommends freeing of 
slaves and is obviously interested in regu- 
lating the institution. 

The Quran accepts the distinction be- 
tween slave and free as part of the natural 
order and uses this distinction as an ex- 
ample of God’s grace (q.v.) in Q 16:71: 
“God has preferred some of you over oth- 
ers in provision; but those that were pre- 
ferred shall not give their provision to their 
slaves (ma malakat aymanuhum), in order to 
make them equal therein. What, do they 
deny God’s blessing (q.v.)?” The Quran, 
however, does not consider slaves to be 
mere chattel; their humanity is directly 
addressed in references to their beliefs 
(Q 2:221; 4:25, 92), their desire for manu- 
mission and their feelings about being 
forced into prostitution (Q 24:33). In one 
case, the Qur’an refers to master and slave 
with the same word, rajul (Q 39:29). Later 
interpreters presume slaves to be spiritual 
equals of free Muslims. For example, 
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Q 4:25 urges believers to marry “believing 
maids that your right hands own” and then 
states: “The one of you is as the other” 
(ba‘dukum min ba‘din), which the Jalalayn 
interpret as “You and they are equal in 
faith (q.v.), so do not refrain from marrying 
them” (see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE). 

The human aspect of slaves is further 
reinforced by reference to them as mem- 
bers of the private household, sometimes 
along with wives or children (q.v.; Q 23:6; 
24:58; 33:50; 70:30) and once in a long list 
of such members (Q 24:31). This incor- 
poration into the intimate family is con- 
sistent with the view of slaves in the 
ancient near east and quite in contrast to 
Western plantation slavery as it developed 
in the early modern period. 

The legal material on slavery in the 
Quran is largely restricted to manumis- 
sion and sexual relations (see SEX AND 
SEXUALITY). Masters are encouraged to be 
kind to slaves (Q 4:36), manumit them and 
even marry them off but slaves have no 
corresponding right to demand such treat- 
ment (al-Ghazalli’s [d. 505/1111] list of 
“slaves’ rights” is based entirely on tradi- 
tion; see Bousquet, Droits de l’esclave, 
420-7). For example, Q 90:12-18, perhaps 
the earliest qur’anic statement on slaves, 
addresses the master and emphasizes a 
religious motivation for manumission: 
“What will make you understand the steep 
path? Releasing a slave (fakku raqabatin) or 
giving food on a day of hunger to an or- 
phan relative or a miserable poor person 
(see POVERTY AND THE POOR). [...] These 
are the companions of the right hand!” 
(see LEFT HAND AND RIGHT HAND; 
ORPHANS). Here, manumission is one way 
in which wealthy members of society can 
care for the less fortunate, but elsewhere, 
manumission is used to expiate sins such 
as oath-breaking (Q 5:89; 58:3; see SIN, 
MAJOR AND MINOR; BREAKING TRUSTS 
AND CONTRACTS). Q 24:33 1s universally 
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regarded by the interpreters as the origin 
of the kztaba, a “manumission contract,” in 
which slaves buy their freedom from their 
masters in installments, though it is un- 
likely that such a contract was known in 
the quranic period (Brockopp, Early Maliki 
law, 166-8; Crone, ‘Two legal problems, 
3-21). Two exhortations to help al-riqab 

(Q 2:177; 9:60) have been interpreted as 
urging believers to support slaves trying to 
pay off such contracts (e.g. Jalalayn), al- 
though these verses may also refer to ran- 
soming of Muslims captured in battle (as 
implied in Qurtubt, Jamz‘, ad loc.). 

The second major category for qur’anic 
rules on slavery is sexual relations. ‘The 
Quran condones the use of female slaves 
as concubines (Q 23:5-6; 70:29-30) and also 
marriage to believing slaves (Q 2:221; 
24:32), although abstinence (q.v.) is touted 
as a better choice (Q 4:25; 24:30; see also 
cHASsTITY). Within the rules on marriage to 
slaves, the punishment of married slave 
women is to be half that of married free- 
women (Q 4:25), a rule that was later ex- 
tended to all crimes committed by slaves. 
The Quran also explicitly prohibits slave 
prostitution (Q 24:33; see ADULTERY AND 
FORNICATION). 

There is strong evidence to suggest that 
the Qur'an regards slaves and slavery dif- 
ferently from both classical and modern 
Islamic texts. First, the vocabulary is dis- 
tinct. Several words for slave in classical 
Arabic (such as mukatab, raqiq, qinn, khadim, 
gayna, umm walad, and mudabbar) are not 
found in the Qur’an, while others (jariya, 
ghulam, fata) occur but do not refer to 
slaves. Likewise, ‘abd (along with its plurals 
‘tbad and ‘abid) is used over 100 times to 
mean “servant” (q.v.) or “worshipper” in the 
Quran (see SERVANT; WORSHIP); in each 
occasion when it is used to refer to male 
slaves, a linguistic marker is appended, 
contrasting ‘abd to a free person (al-hurr in 


Q 2:178) or a female slave (ama, pl. ima in 
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Q 24:32) or qualifying it with the term 
“possessed” (‘abd mamlik in Q 16:75). Further, 
when the Qur'an speaks of manumission, 
it does not use the classical %g; nor does 
wala’, the state of clientage after manumis- 
sion, appear (see CLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE). 

Second, the institution of slavery 
changed dramatically in the seventh and 
eighth centuries c.E.: tens of thousands of 
captured slaves poured into Damascus and 
other urban centers, and Mecca (q.v.) and 
Medina (q.v.) became important centers of 
the luxury slave trade. The earliest legal 
texts have expansive chapters on slavery 
and manumission that depend very little 
on the Quran. Pre-modern Islamic civi- 
lizations, with their eunuchs, slave armies 
and slave dynasties, were even further re- 
moved from qur’anic concerns. Modern 
interpreters have used this disconnect to 
argue that the Qur'an would not have con- 
doned the slaving practices common in 
Islamic history, with some claiming that 
medieval interpreters subverted the 
Quran’s demand for manumission con- 
tracts (Rahman, Major themes, 48), while 
others argue that the Qur’an’s original in- 
tent, properly understood, was to eliminate 
slavery altogether (‘Arafat, Attitude; but 
compare Mawdudi, Purdah, 20). 

It is possible, however, to delimit these 
interpretive constructs by analyzing early 
biographical dictionaries and historical 
accounts. While the biographies of certain 
famous individual slaves, such as Bilal b. 
Rabah (d. 20/642?) and Salman al-Farist 
(d. 35/6562), were clearly enhanced or fab- 
ricated by later authors, the historical re- 
cord is trustworthy regarding the general 
features of slavery in the qur’anic period. 
According to these accounts, slavery was 
widely known but slaves were held in small 
numbers, with exceptionally rich persons 
owning no more than several dozen. Also, 
slaves appear to have been brought to 
Mecca and Medina through the caravan 
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trade from Egyptian, Syrian, Persian and 
Ethiopian sources. In addition to importa- 
tion, children of slaves were also consid- 
ered slaves. 

Among the earliest believers, slaves of 
non-Muslim masters reportedly suffered 
brutal punishments (see GHASTISEMENT 
AND PUNISHMENT). Sumayya bt. Kubbat 
(d. before the hyra; see EMIGRATION) 1s 
famous as the first martyr of Islam, having 
been killed with a spear by Abi Jahl when 
she refused to give up her faith. Likewise, 
Bilal was freed by Abii Bakr when his mas- 
ter, Umayya b. Khalaf, placed a heavy rock 
on his chest to force his conversion. In con- 
trast, Muhammad was kind to his slaves. 
Zayd b. Haritha (d. 8/630), bought by 
Khadija (q.v.) for the Prophet and one of 
the first to profess Islam, was adopted by 
Muhammad as his son, though the adop- 
tion was later annulled (Q 33:5). Muham- 
mad was also very fond of Mariya (d. 16/ 
638), a Coptic slave who bore him a son. 

There is good evidence that slaves were 
freed for pious reasons; manumission 1s 
also mentioned as a reward for certain 
deeds. Many manumitted slaves remained 
dependent upon their masters (see Crone, 
Roman law) but some freed slaves attained 
positions of importance. Zayd b. Haritha, 
general and confidant of Muhammad, is 
perhaps the most famous example, al- 
though ‘Ammar b. Yasir was governor of 
Kafa, and Suhayb b. Sinan served as in- 
terim caliph (q.v.) after ‘Umar’s (q.v.) death 
(Dhahabi, Yarikh, yrs. 11-40, p. 600). Other 
famous slaves include Salim b. Ma‘qil 
(d. 12/634), who is counted among the 
Emigrants (muAdgjriin; see EMIGRANTS AND 
HELPERS) and was an important Quran 
reciter (see RECITERS OF THE QUR’AN) and 
Wahshi b. Harb (d. 41-50/662-70), a slave 
of Meccan owners who killed both the 
Prophet’s uncle Hamza and, after his con- 


version, the pseudo-prophet Musaylima 
(q.v.). 
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These historical records agree with the 
Quran on the following substantial points. 
Slaves were considered a part of the family, 
though of a status lower than that of free 
family members (see FAMILY; KINSHIP; 
TRIBES AND CLANS). Manumission of 
slaves was an act of piety (q.v.), though 
freed slaves remained dependent on their 
former masters. Female slaves were taken 
as concubines and marriage between free 
and slave was condoned. Neither the 
Quran nor the historical record mentions 
any way of acquiring slaves other than 
through capture in war (q.v.; see also 
CAPTIVES; BOOTY), purchase or being born 
into slavery; this is significant given the 
persistence of debt slavery (see Schneider, 
Kinderverkauf und Schuldknechtschaft). Finally, 
the important role played by slaves as 
members of this community may help ex- 
plain the Qur’an’s emphasis on manumis- 
sion and kind treatment. Nonetheless, by 
the time of Muhammad’s death, slaves did 
not make up a large proportion of the 
believers. 

While the institution of slavery in the 
Qur’an shares many features with neighbor- 
ing cultures, the use of alms for the manu- 
mission of slaves (see ALMSGIVING) appears 
to be unique to the Qur'an (assuming the 
traditional interpretation of Q 2:177 and 
Q 9:60), as does the practice of freeing 
slaves in expiation for certain crimes 
(Pedersen, Eid, 196-8; but compare Exod 
21:26-7). Other cultures limit a master’s 
right to harm a slave but few exhort mas- 
ters to treat their slaves kindly, and the 
placement of slaves in the same category 
as other weak members of society who 
deserve protection 1s unknown outside the 
Quran (see OPPRESSION; OPPRESSED ON 
EARTH, THE). The unique contribution of 
the Qur’an, then, is to be found in its em- 
phasis on the place of slaves in society and 
society’s responsibility toward the slave, 
perhaps the most progressive legislation on 
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slavery in its time (see LAW AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

Slavery continued as an important aspect 
of medieval Islamic culture but by the 
nineteenth century it was on the wane. 
The slave dynasties of Egypt and the 
Deccan had been dismantled and the 
famous Janissary corps of the Ottoman 
empire was no longer dependant on a slave 
levy (devsirme). Pressure from European 
powers to end the slave trade was resisted 
in some areas but also found ready assent 
among Muslim jurists. In the Ottoman 
empire, east Africa and elsewhere, the 
manumission contract (Aitaba, based on 
Q 24:33) was used by the state as a device to 
end slavery by giving slaves the means to 
buy their freedom from their masters. 
Some authorities made blanket pronounce- 
ments against slavery, arguing that it vio- 
lated the quranic ideals of equality and 
freedom (Shafiq, L’esclavage; see FREEDOM 
AND PREDESTINATION). The great slave 
markets of Cairo were closed down at the 
end of the nineteenth century and even 
conservative Qur'an interpreters continue 
to regard slavery as opposed to Islamic 
principles of justice and equality (see 
JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE; EXEGESIS OF THE 
QURAN: EARLY MODERN AND GONTEM- 
PORARY). This dramatic shift in Islamic 
attitudes toward slavery is a prime example 
of flexibility in interpreting qur’anic norms 


(see also ETHIGS AND THE QUR'AN). 
Jonathan E. Brockopp 
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Sleep 


Natural and temporary periodic reduction 
of sensation and consciousness. Sleep 
(nawm) is mentioned a number of times in 
the Qur'an. According to Q 25:47, “It is he 
[God] who appointed the night for you to 
be a garment and sleep for a rest, and day 
he appointed for a rising” (see Day AND 
NIGHT). Sleep in the night is deemed to rest 
the body after a day’s work and thus it is a 
gift from God almighty (see GRACE; GIFT 
AND GIFT-GIVING). The concept had found 
expression already in Q 78:9-11, “and we 
appointed your sleep for a rest and we ap- 
pointed night for a garment and we ap- 


pointed day for a livelihood” (see work). 
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That sleep is a gift from God is also alluded 
to in Q 30:23, which states that “of his signs 
(q.v.) is your sleep by night and day, and 
your seeking after his bounty.” According 
to the exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL) this is a 
reference to God’s omnipotent control (see 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE) over the passing 
of time (q.v.), in particular the alternation 
of day and night (Tabart, Ta/si, xxi, 32; see 
PAIRS AND PAIRING); since if there were no 
sleep, people would have no time to rest 
from the fatigues of the day (Muqatil, 
Tafsir, iv, 558). The exegetes usually add 
that sleep is similar to death, since, like the 
dead, sleepers are neither conscious nor 
capable of thought (see DEATH AND THE 
DEAD; INTELLECT). This is alluded to in 

Q 39:42, according to which “God takes 
the souls at the time of their death (see 
souL), and that which has not died, in its 
sleep.” 

A different perspective is offered in an- 
other passage, where it is stated that “slum- 
ber seizes him [i.e. God] not, neither 
sleep” (Q 2:255; see SABBATH). This quali- 
fication underscores the same verse’s ear- 
lier definition of God as the living and the 
eternal (see ETERNITY; GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES). The exegetes point out that 
sleep is a negative attitude (G/a) and cannot 
be attributed to God: as he is the con- 
queror (see vicTory), he cannot, therefore, 
be conquered by sleep; just as he is the liv- 
ing, he cannot be overcome by rest and 
sleep, which are similar to death (Tha‘labi, 
Kashf, 1, 231). Another qur’anic passage 
alludes to sleep, in relation to the rather 
obscure “people of the cities” of Q 7:96-7. 
There it is asked: “Do the people of the 
cities feel secure [in the conviction] that 
our might shall not come upon them at 
night while they are sleeping?” (see c1Ty; 
PUNISHMENT STORIES; GENERATIONS; 
GEOGRAPHY). The occurrence of manam in 
Q 37:102, in the episode of Abraham’s (q.v.) 
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being commanded to sacrifice (q.v.) his 
son (see ISAAC} ISHMAEL), is connected to 
a vision during sleep, that is, a dream (see 
also Q 8:43; see VISION; DREAMS AND 
SLEEP). 

Other episodes that Muslim tradition 
connects with sleep do not employ the 
common quranic terminology for “sleep” 
(nawm): sleep (nawm) and vision in dream 
(manam) are not mentioned in the story of 
Joseph (q.v.) in Q 12, nor in the story of the 
Men of the Cave (q.v.) in Q 18 (see 
NARRATIVES; MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE 
QuR’AN). In the latter, although derivatives 
of n-w-m are not used, it is stated that God 
“smote their ears” (q.v.; Q 18:11; see also 
HEARING AND DEAFNESS) and then “raised 
them again” (Q 18:12; see RESURRECTION) 
and that they were lying asleep (ruqid, 

Q 18:18) before God raised them (Q 18:19). 
The extent of this prodigious sleep, lasting 
more than three hundred years, 1s fully 
described in later reports. 

In their exegesis of the verses just cited, 
qur’anic commentaries seldom add any 
traditions regarding sleep. Muhammad 
was asked if people in paradise (q.v.) sleep 
and he answered no, since sleep is the 
brother of death (Tha‘labi, Aashf i, 231). 
According to another widespread report in 
the exegetical literature, Moses (q.v.) asked 
if God sleeps. In other versions Moses was 
prompted by the Israelites to ask this, or 
Moses asked the angels (see ANGEL; 
CHILDREN OF ISRAEL). God ordered him to 
take two glasses and when the end of the 
night came (or, according to some versions, 
after God ordered the angels to keep 
Moses awake for three days) he fell asleep 
and the glasses fell down and broke. The 
moral is that God never sleeps because 
otherwise the skies and earth (q.v.) and all 
creation (q.v.) would break apart (see 
HEAVEN AND SKY; COSMOLOGY). The ex- 
plicit affirmation that God does not sleep 
and has no need for sleep is also mentioned 
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in the major hadith collections (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN), although in hadith lit- 
erature sleep is usually mentioned in con- 
nection with ritual laws relating to prayer 
(q.v.3 see also VIGIL; RITUAL AND THE 
QuR’AN). The question at hand in these 
cases generally centers on the requirement 
of ablution after sleep (see CLEANLINESS 


AND ABLUTION),. 
Roberto Tottoli 
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Smell 


Olfactory sense; pleasing or unpleasing 
odor. The verb “to smell” does not occur 
in the Qur'an; the word for nose (anf) only 


occurs once, in the context of the /ex talionis 


(see RETALIATION; LAW AND THE QUR’AN; 
TEETH); the term 7th, usually “wind” (see 
AIR AND WIND), occurs at least once with 
the meaning “smell, odor, scent” (Q 12:94). 
Smell plays a significant role in qur’anic 
images of paradise (q.v.) and in a scene in 
the Joseph (q.v.) story (see NARRATIVES). 
While the visual predominates, qur’anic 
imagery also draws on smell, sound, taste 
and touch (see SEEING AND HEARING; 
VISION AND BLINDNESS; HEARING AND 
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DEAFNESS; EARS; EYES; HANDS). ‘The two 
main types of imagery which evoke the 
olfactory sense have to do with gardens 
(see GARDEN), particularly the garden of 
Eden or paradise, and drink (see FOOD AND 
DRINK). The sense of smell serves to 
heighten the effect of these depictions of 
delight (na‘%m; see JoY AND MISERY; GRACE; 
BLESSING). Garden imagery in the Qur'an 
regularly depicts lush green foliage (see 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION) and fruit- 
bearing trees (q.v.), including pomegran- 
ates and date-palms (see DATE PALM). 
Smell is evoked explicitly in references to 
the presence there of rayhan, perhaps best 
rendered “scented, or sweet-smelling 
herbs”: wa-l-habbu dhii |-‘asfi wa-l-rayhanu, 
“grain with [full, plentiful?] leaves/ears [?] 
and scented herbs” (Q 55:12; see GRASSES). 
The same term occurs in Q 56:89: fa- 
rawhun wa-rayhanun wa-jannatu na imin, 
“Then ease [or a light breeze], scented 
herbs, and a garden of delight.” In keeping 
with the theme of sensory delight is the 
close association of smell with heavenly 
drink, the descriptions of which refer to 
perfumes. The drink of the inhabitants of 
heaven is described as pure wine (rahiq) 
mixed with water of the heavenly spring of 
Tasnim and “sealed” with musk (mish, 

Q 83:25-8; see SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS; 
WATER; WINE; INTOXICANTS). In another 
passage, the righteous shall be rewarded in 
heaven (see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT) 
with wine mixed with kafu; “camphor” 
(q.v.), and water from another heavenly 
spring (Q 76:5-6). Dressed in silk (q.v.) and 
reclining on cool couches under shady 
trees with clusters of fruit hanging down 
above them, they will drink from shiny 
goblets of silver (see METALS AND 
MINERALS; CUPS AND VESSELS) wine mixed 
with ginger (zanjabil) and water from the 
heavenly spring Salsabil (Q 76:12-18). Miss- 
ing are passages reminiscent of biblical 


references to the pleasant odor of burnt 
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offerings, presumably because it would not 
be in keeping with the qur’anic portrayal 
of God to suggest that he was delighted by 
sacrifices and felt hunger or need for them 
(see SACRIFICE; ANTHROPOMORPHISM). 
Missing also are references to women and 
their perfume which occur frequently in 
pre-Islamic poetry but which would not 
go along with the moral tenor of the 
quranic text (see ETHIGS AND THE QUR'AN; 
WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN; PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN; POETRY AND 
POETS). 

Smell plays an important role in the 
scene in the Joseph story depicting the res- 
toration of sight to the elderly Jacob (q.v.; 
Q 12:93-6), who had become blind out of 
grief at the loss of Joseph (Q 12:84). After 
revealing his identity to his brothers (see 
BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD), Joseph or- 
ders them to return to Canaan and bring 
all their folk to Egypt (q.v.). He also in- 
structs them to take his shirt with them and 
throw it over Jacob’s face; this will enable 
him to see again. When they set out from 
Egypt, Jacob senses their approach. He 
claims to detect the “smell” (rh) of Joseph 
(Q 12:94). Commentators, citing traditions 
from Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/686-8), say that he 
did so when the caravan (q.v.) was eight 
nights away, a distance comparable to that 
between Kifa and Basra. Those present 
with Jacob think he is deluded (Q 12:95). 
When the brothers arrive, “the bearer of 
glad tidings” (al-bashir; see GOOD NEWS), 
identified by commentators (see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL) 
as Jacob’s son Judah (Yahidha), throws the 
shirt over Jacob’s face and his sight is re- 
stored (Q 12:96). The suggestion is that 
smelling Joseph’s odor proves to him that 
Joseph is indeed alive and restores his hope 
in being reunited with him. A pun here 
(see HUMOR; LITERARY STRUCTURES OF 
THE QURAN) connects the “smell” (77h) of 
Joseph with “the spirit/breath of God” 
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(rawh Allah) in Jacob’s statement “Go, O 
my sons, and ascertain concerning Joseph 
and his brother, and despair not of the 
spirit of God. None despairs of the spirit 
of God save disbelieving folk” (Q 12:87; cf. 
alternate translation of “comfort or mercy 
of God”; see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; SPIRIT} 
HOLY SPIRIT). Smell, like the dreams in the 
Joseph story (see DREAMS AND SLEEP), 1S 
one of God’s methods for delivering mes- 
sages. These messages are not apparent 

to everyone but only inspired or favored 
individuals notice them or understand 
their intent (see REVELATION AND INSPI- 
RATION; MESSENGER; PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). 

According to exegetical traditions attrib- 
uted to Anas b. Malik (d. g1-3/710-12), Ibn 
‘Abbas, Mujahid (d. ca. 100/718) and 
others, Joseph’s shirt originated in heaven. 
Gabriel (q.v.) had brought down this same 
shirt, or cloak, to Abraham (q.v.), whom it 
saved from burning at the hands of Nim- 
rod (q.v.), and it had been passed down 
through the descendants of Abraham to 
Joseph. Joseph reportedly wore the shirt in 
a silver rod around his neck, as a type of 
amulet, and had it with him when he was 
thrown into the pit. The smell of heaven 
(rth alyanna) which lingered in the shirt was 
what gave it the power to cure the ill and 
afflicted (Tabart, Tafsir, xvi, 249-52, ad 
Q 12:94; Zamakhshart, Aashshdf, ii, 342-3, 
ad Q 12:93; Tabars1, Mama‘, xiii, 115-16, ad 
Q 12:93; Tarafi, Storie, 226-8; Tha‘labi, 
Lives, 228-9). 


Devin J. Stewart 
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Smile see HUMOR; LAUGHTER 


Smoke 


Gaseous by-product of fire. Two words 
which occur in the Quran — dukhan and 
yahmim — are usually translated as 
“smoke” but their exact meaning in the 
text is uncertain: dukhan, though the con- 
temporary Arabic word for “smoke,” never 
occurs in the Quran in connection with 
fire (q.v.), be it hellfire (see HELL AND 
HELLFIRE) or earthly fire. Actually, it can 
only be found twice, in Q 41:11, and in 

Q 44:10, to which latter siira it lends its title 
(Sarat al-Dukhan); both verses were re- 
vealed in Mecca (q.v.). 

In the first of these verses, dukhan is men- 
tioned in the context of the creation (q.v.) 
of heaven (see HEAVEN AND sky) which 
was dukhan before God fashioned the seven 
heavens, assigned to each of them its 
proper order, and adorned the lower one 
with “lights” (masabih, Q 41:12; see LAMP). 
According to a tradition which goes back 
to Ibn Mas‘tid (d. 32/652-3), in the very 
beginning God’s throne (see THRONE OF 
GOD) was set on the water (q.v.; ma’). When 
he decided to create the universe, he first 
produced a dukhan from the water which 
rose; then he lifted it and called it “heaven” 
(sama). It is likely that this dukhan resembles 
“mist,” “fume,” or “vapor,” rather than 
“smoke.” ‘This interpretation is confirmed 
by al-Tabart (d. 310/923), who comments 
on this dukhan in his remarks on Q 2:29 
(Tabart, Tafsiy, i, 425-6, no. 591), and also 
in his Ta%7kh (i, 49-50; History, i, 219-20; cf. 
also the tradition of Ibn Ishaq recorded in 
Tabart, Tafsiz, 1, 433, no. 590). In the same 
context, he quotes a tradition going back 
to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/686-8) which explains 
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that God “raised the water’s vapor/ mist/ 
fume” (rafa‘a bukhar al-ma?) and made the 
heaven(s) out of it (Zarikh, i, 48; History, i, 
218; see also Tabart, Ta/fsix, xxix, 14, ad 

Q 68:1; cf. Gilliot, Mythe, 165-6). In an- 
other version (‘Tabart, Tarikh, i, 52-3; 
History, i, 222) going back to Ibn Mas‘td, 
the same dukhan 1s said to have been the 
material out of which God created the 
earth (ard) as well as the heaven(s). Accord- 
ing to the same tradition, the dukhan in 
question resulted from the breathing of the 
water (min tanaffus al-ma@ hina tanaffasa; 
Tabart, Ta’rikh, i, 54-5; cf. Tabart, Tafsi; 
Xxlv, 99, ad Q 41:12 for this same expression 
in a tradition of al-Suddi). 

A similar problem concerning the mean- 
ing of dukhan arises in Q 44. Here, the 
Prophet is invited to watch for the day 
when heaven will bring forth a dukhan 
(Q 44:10) that will cover (yaghsha) the 
people, thus inflicting on them a painful 
torment (Q 44:11; see APOCALYPSE; 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). ‘The 
people then implore God to remove this 
torment, promising in exchange to become 
believers (Q 44:12; see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF}; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). But 
when God answers their prayer, they break 
their promise (see COVENANT; BREAKING 
TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS) and as a result 
God announces that he will have his re- 
venge (see VENGEANCE) on the day of the 
“supreme disaster” (al-batsha al-kubra, 

Q 44:16). A tradition going back to Ibn 
Mas‘tid and accepted by most commenta- 
tors (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), considers this 
passage to refer to a famine (q.v.). This 
famine is said to have affected the Quraysh 
(q.v.) and to have driven them to eat bones 
and carrion (q.v.), after the Prophet, ex- 
asperated by their insolence (see INso- 
LENCE AND OBSTINACY), had asked God to 
punish them with the “days of Joseph 


(q.v.),” Le. to inflict on them seven years of 
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famine. As for the “supreme disaster,” it is 
believed to announce the future battle of 
Badr (q.v.) in which the Quraysh were de- 
feated. In this context, dukhan is supposed 
to denote a sort of “haze” which dimmed 
the people’s eyes as a consequence of their 
hunger. Contrary to this interpretation, 
some other traditions see in the dukhan 
mentioned in Q 44 one of the signs of 
doomsday. In these versions, dukhan actu- 
ally seems to mean “smoke.” This smoke is 
either supposed to enter the unbelievers’ 
ears, so that their heads are like roasted 
meat (ka-l-ra’s al-hanidh; cf. Tabart, Tafsir, 
XxV, 113, ad Q 44:10, according to Ibn 
‘Umar) or to dry up their heads and come 
out of their ears and nostrils. At the same 
time, the believers will only be affected by 
the smoke in the form of what resembles a 
head cold (ka-hay at al-zakma/al-zukam; ka- 
l-zukam, ka-zakma; Vabart, Tafsir, xxv, 
111-13, ad Q 44:10). Of course, the com- 
mentators who adopt this interpretation 
consider the “supreme disaster” in Q 44:16 
to refer to doomsday (see LAST JUDGMENT). 
As for yahmiim, it only occurs once, 
namely in Q 56:43, in a Meccan stra de- 
scribing the environment of the damned 
(Q 56:41-4), where yahmum qualifies the in- 
fernal shadow (gill min yahmium; see 
DARKNESS; cf. also Tabart, Ta/si; xxvii, 
189-93). Here again the exact significance 
of yahmum is not absolutely sure. ‘The word 
derives from a Semitic root meaning “in- 
tense heat.” The corresponding Arabic 
root covers quite a large semantic 
field — it either means “to turn into coal,” 
“to be very black,” “to be very hot,” or it 
qualifies boiling water (hamim). Yet, most 
commentators and lexicographers define 
yahmim as a “very black smoke” (dukhan 
aswad shadid al-sawad) or an “intense 
smoke” (dukhan shadid) or a “hot smoke” 
(dukhan hamim). Whatever the exact mean- 
ing of yahmiim may be, in Q 56:43 it is obvi- 
ously linked to hellfire and to the effect it 
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produces on the whole infernal environ- 


ment (see also ESCHATOLOGY). 
Heidi Toelle 
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Social Sciences and the Qur'an 


The rise and growth of the social sciences 
as we know them today coincided with the 
commercial and industrial revolutions that 
began in the eighteenth century. Formal 
economics, political science, and sociology 
emerged only with a differentiation be- 
tween state and society and the ability to 
think abstractly about texts, social contexts, 
and institutional structures. For the Qur'an 
or any other sacred text to be understood 
from a sociological perspective, language 
had to be developed to think abstractly 
about religion and text (see GONTEMPO- 
RARY GRITIGAL PRACTICES AND THE 
QUR’AN). 
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The social sciences began to take formal, 
disciplinary shape in the nineteenth cen- 
tury but they have always had two conflict- 
ing currents. One tendency has been to 
analyze and understand social forces and 
the relation of ideas and beliefs to society. 
The other tendency has been to hold the 
“modern” belief that societies, like physi- 
cal structures, can be “managed” to 
engineer desired social outcomes. This 
idea of the social sciences often rests un- 
easily with the more analytical and philo- 
sophical goal of “understanding.” 

The tension between these two visions of 
social science was most evident in the co- 
lonial social sciences and in depicting the 
non-elite strata of society, such as the poor 
of Victorian London or Manchester, 
England, described in detail by Karl Marx 
and Fredrich Engels. 


Text and society: pre-twentieth century approaches 
Ideas of “good” social science have 
changed significantly since the nineteenth 
century, and these changes can be seen in 
the dynamic relation between understand- 
ing the Qur'an and the social sciences. By 
the seventeenth century the plural “reli- 
gions” became common English usage, 
and by the nineteenth century the idea of 
religion as an abstract category became 
connected with the rapid growth in knowl- 
edge about the historical development of 
rituals, beliefs, and practice of different 
religions over long periods of time (see 
RELIGION; RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN; 
FAITH). Scholars and travelers began to 
seek out and organize information about 
religions. Such collected knowledge, when 
joined with reflection about religion as an 
abstract category, paved the way for what 
eventually came to be known as the history 
of religions. As a field of study, the history 
of religions used terms such as Islam, 
Christianity, Judaism, and Buddhism to 
connote organized systems of belief (see 
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BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) that were differenti- 
ated from one another (Smith, Meaning 
and end). 

The polymath biblical scholar 
W. Robertson Smith (1846-1894) may not 
have been the first scholar to see a close 
relationship between the stage of develop- 
ment of a social group and the nature of 
its intellectual, religious, and moral life, but 
by the late nineteenth century his Religion of 
the Semites became a foundational text for 
comparative religion. Smith’s focus was on 
the relation of text to society in the study 
of the Hebrew Bible, but his travels to the 
Hiyjaz in 1880 and his monograph entitled 
Kinship and marriage in early Arabia allowed 
him to invoke qur’anic texts alongside 
other religious texts as a means of advanc- 
ing his principal argument on the structure 
of ancient Semitic society and the chang- 
ing role of prophecy in it (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD; PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA 
AND THE QUR'AN). He saw a close relation- 
ship between what he viewed as the 
“stages” of development of a social group 
and the nature of its intellectual, religious, 
and moral life. Consequently, each prophet 
could speak only for his or her time and 
thus had to convey prophecy in terms that 
could be understood by members of that 
society. 

In common with many other nineteenth 
century scholars, Smith judged some 
societies to be essentially holdovers from 
earlier historical areas. Hence when he 
traveled to western Arabia and neighbor- 
ing Arab countries, his perception of 
Bedouin (q.v.) society was that it was rela- 
tively unchanged from the time of the 
Hebrew Bible and the time of the prophet 
Muhammad (see also ARABS). 

Such an ahistorical assumption was criti- 
cized even in Smith’s time, but his efforts to 
relate the structure of social groups sys- 
tematically to their representation in texts 


and to the structure of the texts themselves 
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find strong parallels in the work of Smith’s 
contemporaries, such as Ignaz Goldziher 
(1850-1921), whose primary interests were 


in early Islamic texts. 


Context of qur’anic revelation: twentieth century 
approaches 
Although it is possible to find approaches 


in philological and historical writings that 


facilitate what later would be called a social 


scientific understanding of the Qur'an in 
its initial setting, most such approaches 
focused not on the qur’anic text itself but 
on the context of its revelation (see 
OCCASIONS OF REVELATION). This is the 
approach followed also by earlier sociolo- 
gists. Joseph Chelhod’s Introduction a la 
soctologie de l’Islam (1958) uses the Qur’an, 
early Islamic sources (see TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANICG STUDY), and 
sources in comparative religions to estab- 
lish understandings of the sacred (see 
SAGRED AND PROFANE), authority (q.v.), 
governance and ideas of the person. He 
also explored how conceptions of the 
Quran as a text changed over subsequent 
centuries (see TEXTUAL HISTORY OF THE 
QUR’AN; COLLECTION OF THE QUR’AN; 
INIMITABILITY). His argument about Islam 
as a “national religion” for the Arabs is 


strained, but Chelhod’s narrative has the 


advantage of juxtaposing qur’anic passages 


in a way that facilitates placing them in a 
sociological context. In contrast, Rodinson’s 
Mohammed is a more focused sociological 
biography that takes advantage of the ear- 
lier work on the sources for Muhammad’s 
life, using qur’anic text to document the 
Prophet’s life and the progression of the 
early Islamic movement from sect to na- 
scent state, differentiating itself from the 
earlier religious ideas and organization 
prevalent in the Arabian peninsula (see 
ISLAM; POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN). 

One issue that Rodinson and other 
sociologists addressed is the language and 
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structure of the Qur'an, less for an un- 
derstanding of the text in itself but more 
to use it to determine the sociological con- 
text of seventh century Arabia (see 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN; 
FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN). 
One issue with which they were con- 
cerned, for example, was how prophetic 
inspiration (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION) was recognized and legiti- 
mized in seventh century Arabia. One in- 
dication was the use of saj‘ verse, short 
sentences in rhythmic prose (see RHYMED 
PROSE). A rival to Muhammad who used 
such verse was Maslama, known in early 
Islamic sources as Musaylima (q.v.), the 
“little Muslim.” He identified the source of 
his inspiration as “the Merciful One” (al- 
rahman; see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 
There are some indications that Maslama’s 
following was primarily related to his tribal 
origins, so that opposition to Muhammad’s 
claim to prophecy and the early Islamic 
movement would have been based on the 
understanding among the Bani Hanifa, 
Maslama’s tribal group, that prophecy was 
tribe-specific and did not transcend exist- 
ing bonds of community (see TRIBES AND 
GLANS; KINSHIP). 


Framing the question: Qur’an and society 


The sociological contribution to the un- 
derstanding of the origins of Islam has 
been strongest in framing explicitly com- 
parative questions. Writing in the 1960s, 
sociologist Robert Bellah (Beyond belief) 
argued that Islam in its seventh-century 
origins was, for its time and place, “re- 
markably modern... in the high degree of 
commitment, involvement, and participa- 
tion expected from the rank-and-file mem- 
bers of the community.” Its leadership 
positions were open, and divine revelation 
emphasized equality among believers. 
Bellah argues that the restraints that kept 
the early Muslim community from “wholly 
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exemplifying” these modern principles 
underscore the modernity of the basic 
message of the Quran, which exhorted its 
initial audience in seventh-century Arabia 
to break through the “stagnant localisms” 
of tribe and kinship. In making such state- 
ments, Bellah suggests that the early 
Islamic community placed a particular 
value on individual, as opposed to col- 
lective or group, responsibility (q.v.), so 
that efforts by contemporary Muslims to 
depict the early Islamic community as an 
egalitarian and participant one are not 
unwarranted. 

Of course, these “stagnant localisms” 
offered powerful resistance to the qur’anic 
vision of community in the seventh cen- 
tury (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
QuR’AN). An often-cited qur’anic verse 
emphasizes that there is “no compulsion in 
religion. Whoever... believes in God has 
grasped a firm handhold of the truth 
(b1-I-‘urwati l-wuthqa) that will never break” 
(Q 2:256; see TOLERANCE AND GOMPUL- 
ston). Other verses nonetheless appear to 
justify coercion and severe punishment (see 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT) for apos- 
tates (see APOSTASY), renegades (see 
HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY), and unbe- 
lievers who break their agreement with 
the prophet Muhammad (for example, 

Q 4:89, 9:1-16; see also CONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES; BREAKING TRUSTS AND 
CONTRACTS). 

Some commentators (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QURAN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) 
conclude that such coercion is specific to 
the context of the early Islamic community 
and grounded in “emergency conditions.” 
In this view, coercion was needed to em- 
phasize such “basic moral requirements” 
as keeping promises and treaties, and pro- 
tecting a community’s “basic welfare and 
security against aggression” (see ETHICS 
AND THE QUR'AN). The overall emphasis is 
on voluntary consent to the will of God 
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“which is prompted by the universal guid- 
ance that is engraved upon the human 
heart (q.v.).” The Qur'an advises even the 
prophet Muhammad to show tolerance 
toward his opponents (see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD): “If it had been your lord’s 
(q.v.) will, they would all have believed, all 
who are on earth. Would you [O Muham- 
mad] then compel humankind [against 
their will] to believe?” (Q 10:99). 

Of course, historians of religion use the 
same style of argument to interpret the 
quranic text. Fazlur Rahman (Major themes) 
supports his view that Muhammad “rec- 
ognized without a moment of hesitation 
that Abraham (q.v.), Moses (q.v.), Jesus 
(q.v.), and other Old and New Testament 
religious personalities had been genuine 
prophets like himself” (see scRIPTURE AND 
THE QURAN; TORAH; GOSPEL) by invoking 
the Qur’an: “I believe in whatever book 
(q.v.) God may have revealed” (Q 42:15). 
The idea of “book” (kitab), as Rahman 
points out, is a generic term in the Qur'an, 
denoting the totality of divine revelations. 

In such interpretations, the Qur'an is 
both a historical text and “good to think 
with.” In 1999, the Adlantic monthly pub- 
lished an article, “What is the Koran?,” 
that brought to the foreground issues re- 
garding the interpretation of the Qur'an. 
It made public a scholarly controversy sur- 
rounding the discovery of eighth-century 
manuscripts (see MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
QUR'AN) suggesting minor variant readings 
of the Quran (q.v.) and the possibility of a 
stage at which the meaning and pronuncia- 
tion of the Qur’an was done “with no ref- 
erence to a living oral tradition” (Rippin, 
The Quran, x1; see ORALITY; RECITATION 
OF THE QUR’AN). One of the developments 
emphasized in this article are those studies 
that treat the Qur'an as a sacred text that 
can be analyzed through scholarly tech- 
niques that have been common since the 


nineteenth century (see POST-ENLIGHTEN- 
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MENT ACADEMIC STUDY OF THE QUR'AN). 
At one end of the spectrum of such studies 
are works in the classic philological tradi- 
tion, such as the pseudonymous C. Luxen- 
berg (2002), who argues that many 
otherwise inexplicable elements of 
qur’anic orthography (q.v.), lexicon, and 
syntax can better be explained when un- 
derstood in a Syriac (Christian Aramaic) 
linguistic context. In Luxenberg’s hypos- 
thesis, the Syriac palimpsest for many 
qur’anic words and phrases helps to solve 
the problems of adding diacritical points to 
early Arabic orthography. Such arguments 
necessarily impute a particular social con- 
text in which the text was developed even 
when they do not develop this imputation. 
But studies that elaborate a sustained 
sociological idea of language use in the 


qur’anic text are minimal. 


The Quran and sociolinguistics 
At the other end of the interpretive spec- 
trum is the use of a sociologically-informed 
linguistic analysis of the Quran, such as 
the approach that Izutsu used in God and 
man tn the Koran (1964). Izutsu’s methodol- 
ogy assumes that the qur’anic vision of the 
universe may be drawn from an analysis of 
how the basic concepts of the Qur'an, such 
as Allah, islam, nabi (prophet), umma (com- 
munity), and dan (belief) are interrelated, 
and how the text of the Qur'an itself sug- 
gests the way in which quranic usage of 
these terms differed from prior usage. The 
relationship between humankind and God, 
the idea of worship (q.v.) and community, 
and the implications of the “acceptance” 
and “rejection” of Islam are all embedded 
in a complex system of belief and practice. 
Izutsu’s assumption is that Muslims may 
believe that divine revelation has nothing 
in common with ordinary human speech 
(q.v.), but understanding it requires that it 
possesses “all the essential attributes of 


human speech.” 
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A similar approach underlies Nasr 
Hamid Abii Zayd’s approach to an un- 
derstanding of the qur’anic text. Abt Zayd 
was significantly influenced by anthropol- 
ogy and sociology in his doctoral studies at 
the University of Pennsylvania, including 
the structural approach to the study of 
Islam developed by A. El-Zein (1977) at 
nearby Temple University. Abi Zayd’s 
treatment of qur’anic texts, like that of 
Muhammad Shahriar and Abdul Hamid 
El-Zein, also exemplifies the erosion of 
boundaries between “Muslim” and “non- 
Muslim” approaches to the social under- 
standing of sacred texts. In El-Zein’s 
structural approach, ideas of purity and 
impurity (see CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION; 
RITUAL PURITY), sacralization and defile- 
ment (see CONTAMINATION) are embedded 
in relational constructs that people articu- 
late with history and society in a variety of 
complex ways and possess “a logic which is 
beyond their conscious control” (El-Zein, 
Beyond ideology). Abii Zayd’s hermeneutic 
methods for the study of the qur’anic text 
follow a similar path, particularly in his 
seminal Mafhim al-nass (1990), in which his 
textual concern 1s to trace how wahy 
(inspiration) became the Qur’an, the un- 
limited word of God (q.v.), expressed in 
human language and expressed as a text 
that can be understood like any other, as 
existing in particular social and historical 
contexts. Seen in this way, no text is a pure 
interpretation, but depends on webs of sig- 
nificance that are discussed, re-interpreted, 
and argued in a variety of contexts and for 
a variety of purposes. 

The linguistic approach advocated by 
Muhammad Shahrir in his 1990 publica- 
tion, al-kitab wa-l-Qur an. Qira’a mu Gsira 
(“The book and the Qur'an: A contempo- 
rary reading”), like Abii Zayd’s approach to 
the interpretation of qur’anic text, stimu- 
lated considerable controversy when it first 


appeared because of what he said and how 
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he said it. Although a civil engineer by 
training, the analytical method that he in- 
vokes is principally that of structural lin- 
guistics, thus contrasting significantly with 
conventional qur’anic scholarship. Shahrir 
refers to classic linguists such as Ferdinand 
de Saussure and Edward Sapir, but not to 
Toshihiko Izutsu’s linguistic analysis of the 
Quran. 

Writing like an engineer, each chapter of 
his al-Aitab begins with an outline, a pro- 
cedure also followed in his subsequent 
books. Shahrir argues that the chapters 
and verses of the Qur'an do not change, 
but understanding of them in any given 
time and place is relative and part of the 
human heritage (turath). As Shahrir writes, 
“What happened in the seventh century in 
the Arabian peninsula was the interaction 
of people in that time and place with the 
book. That interaction was the first fruit of 
Islam, not unique and not the last.” Some 
elements were meant for all time, but 
others — “clothing (q.v.), drink (see FOoD 
AND DRINK), style of governance, and life 
style” — are the result of interaction with 
the “objective conditions” of specific times 
and places (Aitab, 36). 

Echoing Q 3:7 Shahrir distinguishes be- 
tween quranic verses which are complete 
in themselves, representing the message of 
the Prophet and setting outer limits (al-ayat 
al-muhkamat) and those verses (al-ayat al- 
mutashabthat) which become clear only 
when interpreted contextually and relative 
to time and place, such as dress codes (see 
MODESTY). All the verses are God’s word, 
but their understanding requires the 
continuous exercise of human reason 
(see INTELLECT). Nor is there a contradic- 
tion between the Qur’4n and philosophy 
(see PHILOSOPHY AND THE QUR'AN). Mus- 
lims have a responsibility to interpret the 
Quran in light of modern linguistics and 
new scientific discoveries (see SCIENCE AND 


THE QUR'AN; EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: 
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EARLY MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY). “If 
Islam is sound (salth) for all times and 
places,” then we must not neglect historical 
developments and the interaction of dif- 
ferent generations. We must act as if “the 
Prophet just died and informed us of this 
book” and interpret his message anew 
(Kitab, 44). 

Consider how knowledge is passed be- 
tween father and son, Shahrir writes. 
Fathers pass knowledge little by little to 
their children, adapting content and style 
according to their age and experience. 
Likewise, in each historical era, the Qur’an 
must be interpreted so that people can 
understand it. He writes that this purpose 
is defeated by the jurists, who have mo- 
nopolized interpretation and imply that 
their heritage of interpretations are almost 
as sacred as the Quran itself (see Law AND 
THE QURAN). 

Shahrir adapts the linguistic distinction 
between /angue and parole to understanding 
the Qur'an. Human thought requires lan- 
guage (q.v.). The qur’anic text may be 
fixed, but its expressive and communicative 
side (al-dhikr) must be interpreted for each 
age and evolves like our understanding of 
the universe. The worst mistake of 
Muslims has been to rely heavily on in- 
herited interpretations. Even relying on 
prophetic example can harm Muslims: if 
the Prophet’s example was right for his 
own age, following it literally today would 
cause stagnation in knowledge (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING) and science. 

One of Shahrir’s primary examples is 
the treatment of women in Islam (Kitab, 
592-630; see WOMEN AND THE QUR’AN; 
GENDER; FEMINISM AND THE QURAN). 
Their status can be resolved only by dis- 
tinguishing between qur’anic understand- 
ing and later interpretations. In earlier 
historical eras, Muslims did not distinguish 
between qur’anic verses intended to set 
outer limits (hudid) and those limited to 
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specific historical contexts (ta‘limat). Nor 
should we blame our predecessors for fail- 
ing to distinguish between the two, he 
argues. Just as the study of mathematical 
principles accelerated only with Isaac 
Newton’s ideas, so too we have had to wait 
until now to understand the theory of 
outer limits (hudid) and its compatibility 
with what we know of human nature today 
(see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). We 
should not assume that the liberation of 
women began with the Prophet’s message 
and ended at his death. “If a woman 
wasn't a judge during the Prophet's lifetime 
or didn’t attain a political position, this 
doesn’t mean that she was forbidden from 
doing so for all time.” As with slavery (see 
SLAVES AND SLAVERY), not all changes can 
occur at once. Islam drew the basic lines 
for freedom and liberation without ruining 
the existing means of production. If Syria, 
for example, tried to convert its economy 
to computer labor overnight, Syrian eco- 
nomic production would be destroyed. 
Women were full participants in the first 
acts of allegiance to the Islamic commu- 
nity and fought for Islam (see FIGHTING; 
PATH OR WAY); no one told them to stay at 
home and take care of the children (q.v.). 
Nonetheless, women’s share in inheritance 
(q.v.) was initially less than that of men 
because of their relation to the means of 
production in the seventh century (see 
WORK; MAINTENANCE AND UPKEEP). 

In Shahrir’s view, the qur’anic verses 
related to women have been misunder- 
stood. The inherited Islamic jurisprudence 
considers the [literal] interpretation of 
some qur’anic verses, such as “Your women 
are a tillage for you” (Q 2:223) in isolation 
from other verses which suggest that 
women and men are equal in Islam, even 
if, in the time of the Prophet, men had a 
functional superiority over women. Thus 
in matters of clothing and modesty (q.v.), 
the qur’anic injunctions apply equally to 
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both genders (for example, Q 24:30-3). 

Shahrir argues that he is following a 
“scientific” method of qur’anic analysis 
based on linguistic analysis, but his inter- 
pretive method is only loosely adapted to 
his approach to solving contemporary is- 
sues. Hence except for the unacceptable 
trades of “striptease” (stribitz) and prostitu- 
tion, which are sinfully immodest (see 
ADULTERY AND FORNIGATION), he argues 
that women can practice any available oc- 
cupation suitable to their social context 
and historical conditions, work alongside 
men, and participate in Friday prayers with 
men veiled or unveiled (Aztab, 623; see VEIL; 
FRIDAY PRAYER). Some tasks may be more 
difficult for women to perform, but 
women, not traditional scholars (‘ulama)), 
should decide which tasks these are. 

Shahrir offers a similar argument, re- 
plete with qur’anic citations and arguments 
against misinterpreted sayings of the 
Prophet (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) for 
women to participate as full equals in poli- 
tics, including parliament: “Muslim 
women should know that they have the 
right to elect and to be elected and to prac- 
tice the highest responsibilities in the 
Islamic state, including its leadership, to 
participate in Friday prayers with men, and 
participate in all legislative and judicial 
activities” (Kitab, 625-6). 


Contemporary case studies 
Two subjects under discussion in contem- 
porary sociological and anthropological 
studies of the Qur’an will suffice as a con- 
clusion to this survey of social sciences and 


the Qur'an. 


Quranic schooling: past and present 
Among the topics that has attracted the 
attention of anthropologists who study 
Muslim societies is that of education. In its 
most traditional forms, Muslim education 


centers on the Qur'an. The Qur’an is 
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omnipresent in daily life throughout the 
Muslim world (see EVERYDAY LIFE, THE 
QUR'AN IN), and the public recitation of the 
text reaffirms the idea of both divine and 
human ordering (see TEACHING AND 
PREACHING THE QUR’AN). Understood 
theologically, its recitation reaffirms the 
divine template for society as reiterated 
through a fixed and memorizable text. 
Even if most listeners cannot understand 
the Arabic words and phrases, accurate 
memorization and recitation take priority 
over understanding and interpretation 
and reaffirm the divine order and human 
community. 

The paradigm of all knowledge is the 
Quran (see TEACHING). Its accurate mem- 
orization in one or more of the seven con- 
ventional recitational forms is the first step 
in mastering the religious sciences through 
mnemonic possession. A distinctive feature 
of rural and urban community life is the 
presence of scholars versed in the Qur'an 
who are present for all major life-cycle 
events and for major community occasions 
(see FESTIVALS AND GOMMEMORATIVE 
DAYS; BURIAL; PRAYER FORMULAS). In 
Morocco, for example, every urban quar- 
ter and rural community maintains a 
mosque school in which a teacher (/qih) 
conveys the basics of qur’anic recitation 
and participates in recitations for both 
public ceremonies and private ones, such 
as birth (q.v.), circumcision (q.v.), marriage 
(see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE), celebrations 
of school diplomas, and death (see DEATH 
AND THE DEAD). 

Throughout the Muslim majority world, 
most males and a fair number of females, 
at least in towns, attend qur’anic schools 
long enough to commit a few passages to 
memory, although these schools have long 
been characterized by a high rate of at- 
trition. Most students leave before they 
acquire literacy and few remain the six to 


eight years generally required (at least in 
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Morocco) to memorize the entire Qur'an. 
In Morocco in the 1970s, according to one 
study, the average number of years spent in 
qur’anic school ranged from almost two 
years in Marrakesh to only four months in 
small Middle Atlas mountain villages 
(Eickelman, Knowledge and power, 61). 

The cognitive style associated with 
Quran memorization is tied closely to 
popular understandings of Islam (see 
POPULAR AND TALISMANIG USES OF THE 
QUR'AN) and has important analogies in 
non-religious spheres of knowledge. Ma ‘tifa 
is the ordinary term for knowledge in con- 
temporary Arabic: it can convey the tech- 
nical religious connotation of esoteric 
spiritual insight but it also connotes knowl- 
edge related to commerce and crafts, in- 
cluding music and oral poetry. These arts 
share significant formal parallels with the 
religious sciences and are also presumed to 
be contained in fixed, memorized truths. 
Effective public speech involves the skillful 
invocation both of qur’anic phrases and of 
the mundane but memorizable elements of 
knowledge drawn from poetry and prov- 
erbs (see POETRY AND POETS). A further 
parallel lies in the model for the transmis- 
sion of knowledge. The religious sciences 
throughout the Islamic world are transmit- 
ted traditionally through a quasi-genea- 
logical chain of authority that descends 
from master or teacher (shaykh) to student 
(talib) to insure that the knowledge of ear- 
lier generations is passed on intact. Knowl- 
edge of crafts is passed from master to 
apprentice in an analogous fashion, with 
any knowledge or skill acquired inde- 
pendent of such a tradition regarded as 
suspect. 

The formal features of qur’anic schools 
have been frequently described, although 
the consequences of this form of pedagogy 
on how people think are not as well un- 
derstood. The traditional emphasis on 


quranic memorization, for example, is not 
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unique to the Muslim world. Elaborate 
mnemonic systems existed in classical 
Greece and Rome to facilitate memoriza- 
tion through the association of material 
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with “memory posts,” “visual images like 
the columns of a building or places at a 
banquet table” (Yates, Art of memory, 2-7). 
Accompanying such techniques was the 
notion that mnemonic knowledge was 
more pure than that communicated 
through writing (see ORALITY AND 
WRITING IN ARABIA} MEMORY; 
REMEMBRANCE). 

What is remarkable about memory 
in the context of Islamic education in 
Morocco is not the performance of pro- 
digious mnemonic feats in qur’anic 
memorization — such feats were fully par- 
alleled in Europe. It is the insistence of for- 
mer students that they employed no 
devices to facilitate memorization. None- 
theless, these same students recall visual- 
izing the shape of the letters on their slates 
and the circumstances associated with the 
memorization of particular verses and 
texts. One study (Wagner, Memories, 14) 
suggests that patterns of intonation and 
rhythm systematically serve as mnemonic 
markers. 

Even after the advent of print technology 
(see PRINTING OF THE QUR’AN), printed 
books were long neglected in madrasa edu- 
cation through the 1970s in many regions. 
This was partly because of the lack of 
printed or manuscript books, but also be- 
cause of the cultural concept of learning 
implicit in Islamic education. A typical 
qur’anic teacher (/gth in Morocco) had 
between fifteen and twenty students, 
ranging in age from four to sixteen. Each 
morning the fgih wrote the verses to be 
memorized on each student’s wooden 
slate (lah) and the student then spent the 
day memorizing the verses by reciting 
them out loud and also reciting the verses 
learned the previous day. Memorization 
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was incremental, with the recitation of 
new material added to that already 
learned (for example, a, then a,b, then 
a,b,c). Students were not grouped into 
“classes” based on age or progress in 
memorization. 

Quranic studies have been culturally 
associated with rigorous discipline and the 
lack of clear explanation of memorized 
passages. Both these features are congruent 
with a concept of religious knowledge as 
essentially fixed and, in the Moroccan and 
other contexts, an associated concept of 
“reason” (‘aql), which is conceived as a hu- 
man’s ability to discipline his or her nature 
in accord with the arbitrary code of con- 
duct laid down by God and epitomized by 
acts of communal obedience (q.v.), such as 
the fast of Ramadan (q.v.; Eickelman, 
Moroccan Islam, 130-8; see also FASTING). 
Firm discipline in the course of learning 
the Qur’an is thus regarded as an integral 
part of socialization. 

When a father handed his son over to a 

Jqth, he did so with the formulaic phrase 
that the child could be beaten. Such pun- 
ishment was considered necessary for ac- 
curate qur’anic recitation. Former students 
explained that the teacher (or the student’s 
father, when he supervised the process of 
memorization) was regarded as the im- 
personal agency of punishment, which, 
like the unchanging word of God itself, 
was merely transmitted by him. Students 
were also told that the parts of their bodies 
struck in the process of qur’anic memo- 
rization would not burn in hell (see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; HELL AND 
HELLFIRE). The same notion applied to the 
beatings apprentices received from crafts- 
men and musicians. In practice, students 
were slapped or whipped only when their 
attention flagged or when they repeated 
errors, although the children of high-status 
fathers were struck much less frequently 
than other children. 
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Former students emphasize that they 
asked no questions concerning the mean- 
ing of qur’anic verses, even among them- 
selves, and it did not occur to them to do 
so. Their sole activity was properly recited 
memorization. Because the grammar and 
vocabulary of the Qur'an are not imme- 
diately accessible to speakers of colloquial 
Arabic, and even less so to students from 
regions where Arabic is not the first lan- 
guage, former students readily admitted 
that they did not comprehend what they 
were memorizing until fairly late in their 
studies. “Understanding” (fahm) was not 
measured by the ability to explain particu- 
lar verses, since explanation was consid- 
ered a science to be acquired through years 
of study of the exegetical literature (¢a/si7). 
Any informal attempt to explain meaning 
was considered blasphemy (q.v.) and did 
not occur. Instead, the measure of under- 
standing consisted of the ability to use 
quranic verses in appropriate contexts. 

In the first few years of Qur’an school, 
students had little control over what they 
recited. ‘They could not, for instance, recite 
specific chapters of the Qur'an, but had to 
begin with one of the sixty principal reci- 
tational sections. Firmer control was 
achieved as students accompanied their 
father, other relatives, or occasionally the 
teacher to social gatherings, where they 
heard adults incorporate qur’anic verses 
into particular contexts and gradually 
acquired the ability to do so themselves, as 
well as to recite specific sections of the 
Quran without regard to the order in 
which they had been memorized. ‘Thus the 
measure of understanding was the ability 
to make practical reference to the memo- 
rized text, just as originality was shown in 
working quranic references into conversa- 
tion, sermons, and formal occasions. 
Knowledge and manipulation of secular 
oral poetry and proverbs in a parallel fash- 
ion is still a sign of good rhetorical style; 
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the skill is not confined to religious learn- 
ing (see RHETORIC AND THE QUR’AN). 

The high rate of attrition from qur’anic 
schools supports the notion that mnemonic 
“possession” can be considered a form of 
cultural capital. Education was free aside 
from small gifts to the teacher, yet most 
students were compelled to drop out after a 
short period to contribute to the support of 
their families or because they did not re- 
ceive familial support for the arduous and 
imperfectly understood process of learn- 
ing. In practice, memorization of the 
Quran was accomplished primarily by 
children from relatively prosperous house- 
holds or by those whose fathers or guard- 
ians were already literate (see LITERACY). 
Nonetheless, education was a means to 
social mobility, especially for poor students 
who managed to progress through higher, 
post-qur anic education. 

The notion of cultural capital implies 
more than possession of the material re- 
sources to allow a child to spend six to 
eight years in the memorization of the 
Qur'an; it also implies a sustained adult 
discipline over the child. Students’ fathers, 
elder brothers, other close relatives — in- 
cluding women in some cases — and peers, 
especially at later stages of learning, were 
integrally involved in the learning process. 
All provided contexts for learning to con- 
tinue, since formal education did not in- 
volve being systematically taught to read 
and write outside the context of the 
Quran, even for urban students from 
wealthy families. Students acquired such 
skills, if at all, apart from their studies in 
quranic schools (Berque, Maghreb, 167-8), 
just as they acquired an understanding of 
the Qur’4n through social situations. 

A student became a “memorizer” (hdafiz) 
once he knew the entire Qur'an; this set 
him apart from ordinary society even with- 
out additional studies. In the pre-colonial 
era in Morocco, qur’anic students often 
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were the only strangers who could travel in 
safety through tribal regions without mak- 
ing prior arrangements for protection. The 
mnemonic “possession” of the Qur’an 

set people apart from other elements of 


society. 


The Quran in daily life 
Yet another aspect of qur’anic studies that 
has generated interest among both anthro- 
pologists and sociologists is the integration 
of the Qur’an within the social fabric of 
Muslim life. It may be correct to say that 
the Qur’4n continuously plays a central 
role in society, but how this is accomplished 
contextually points to significant differ- 
ences that often are the product of incre- 
mental changes that frequently go 
unnoticed. One significant change is in the 
memorization of the Quran. For an earlier 
generation of religious learning, it could be 
taken for granted that its recitation was 
known by heart. In courtrooms and in 
gatherings of the pious, those not engaged 
in conversation would continue its recita- 
tion sotto voce, using a rosary (tasbih) to keep 
track of the parts recited. Among the most 
able and educated, apposite qur’anic verses 
were dropped into conversation or ser- 
mons. With the spread of literacy and mass 
higher education, memorization of the 
entire Qur'an has become less common. 
On occasions such as the commemoration 
of a deceased forty days after his or her 
death (the arba%n), the reciters and guests 
who accompany the imam (q.v.) in most 
parts of the Muslim world are likely to re- 
cite from printed copies of the Quran. 
This opens the art of recitation to more 
people, although the imam or other expert 
recitational leaders exercise the same care 
for the production of an exact recitation 
according to one of the established forms 
of recitation. In practice, the most skilled 
can exercise control over those at the core 


of such a gathering, occasionally correct- 
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ing one another as a sign of authority but 
offering only example, not authoritative 
control, over the larger group. Govern- 
ments offer qur’anic recitation contests 
and commissions to ensure its proper style 
and encouraging it as an art (Nelson, Art 
of reciting). It remains popular, but other 
forms of public religious performance 
increasingly displace it. 

Changes in media have tacitly displaced 
the predominance of the Qur'an in daily 
life (see MEDIA AND THE QUR’AN). Several 
countries, including Saudi Arabia, 
Morocco, and Egypt, offer non-stop 
quranic recitations on the radio and 
nearly all Muslim majority countries offer 
qur anic recitation for at least part of the 
day on radio and television. In an earlier 
era, such media recitations were central. 
The advent of the new media, including 
audio- and videocassettes and the Internet, 
offer many popular alternatives. The taxi 
driver in Cairo, Amman, or Fez who once 
would have listened to qur’anic recitation 
on his radio is now more likely to listen to a 
popular religious preacher speaking in a 
direct, comprehensible, and forceful way in 
his own dialect. Ideally, listening to 
qur’anic recitation is a complex activity, 
requiring a combination of intent, train- 
ing, and discipline. The same is the case 
when listening to a cassette sermon, except 
that the speaker can build into his sermon 
calls for audience participation, such as 
asking the audience to recite “in the name 
of God” (bi-smi-llah; see BASMALA) each 
time a qur’anic verse is invoked, or to re- 
peat certain key phrases from the sermon 
(Hirschkind, Ethics of listening, 637). Such 
interactivity 1s implicit, not explicit, in 
Quran recitation. Quranic recitation 
focuses attention on the beauty of recita- 
tion. Its meaning — as the word of 
God — is known in general, but except 
for a stock of commonly invoked passages 


for life-crises occasions, the meaning of 
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specific phrases is the domain of scholars. 
Sermons are much more accessible to a 
wider public and one that increasingly 
anticipates the ability to participate in 
religious discussion and debate (Eickel- 
man and Anderson, Redefining Muslim 
publics, 9-11). 

The place of the Quran in daily life can 
be highly variable. In places as varied as 
Bulgaria and North America, its presence 
in a room can be venerated and iconic if 
its recitation is limited to a handful of per- 
sons present. In other cases, its study, as in 
women’s discussion groups in Iran (Torab, 
Piety as gendered agency, 296), can offer 
women a means of participation in the 
religious life of the wider community. In 
the contemporary world, the role played by 
the Qur’an as a text, as the idea of a text, 
and as a physical object in printed or 
manuscript form continues to shift. Its 
character may be eternal, but its place in 
society contextually shifts. See also 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN; 


EVERYDAY LIFE, THE QUR'AN IN. 
Dale F. Eickelman 
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Sociology see sociAL SCIENCES AND THE 
QUR’AN 


Solomon 


The son of the biblical king David (q.v.) 
and heir to his throne. Solomon (Ar. 
Sulayman) is presented in the Qur'an as 
playing three important roles, although 
they are often interwoven in its narrative 
(see NARRATIVES). He was a ruler who 
inherited his father’s knowledge as well as 
his kingdom (see KINGS AND RULERS; 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING} POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE); a prophet (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD) who, despite occasional 
lapses in devotional practice (see PIETY; 
WORSHIP; RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN), 
enjoyed divine protection (q.v.) and was 
assured an honored place in paradise (q.v.); 
and a person who possessed wide-ranging 
magical and esoteric powers which he used 
with divine sanction (see MAGIC). 


Solomon’s life and accomplishments are 
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described in Q 21:78-82, 27:15-44, 34:10-14. 
and 38:30-40 but many of these passages 
are written in a laconic and allusive style 
that stimulated the composition of glosses, 
commentaries and stories (see MYTHS AND 
LEGENDS IN THE QUR’AN; EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). These 
sources often supply colorful details about 
him and his associates not mentioned in 
the Qur'an. Solomon’s unusual mixture of 
skills and characteristics also encouraged 
symbolic interpretations of his life and 
accomplishments (see SYMBOLIC IMAGERY). 


Solomon in the Qur’an 
As a ruler Solomon was noted for his pos- 
session of knowledge (%m) and wisdom 
(q.v.3 Aikma), characteristics that he inher- 
ited from his father, David, but in which he 
was believed to have surpassed him 
(Q 21:78-9; Tabart, Tafsi, xvii, 50-4; id., 
Tavikh, 1, 573; Tha‘labi, Qisas, 257-9). 
Another area in which the son was more 
accomplished than the father was as a 
builder. The Quran alludes to the various 
objects and structures which were made for 
him, including mihrabs (maharib), images 
or sculptures (tamathil) and watering 
troughs (jifan, Q 34:12-13; Tabart, Tafsiy 
XXIll, 70-1; see ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
AND THE QUR’AN; MOSQUE; IDOLS AND 
IMAGES). Another passage mentions the 
palace with a glass floor where he received 
the Queen of Sheba (q.v.; Q 27:44; Tabari, 
Tafsix, xix, 168-70; id., Tarikh, i, 583; 
Tha'labt, Qisas, 271, 275-6; see BILQIS). 
Descriptions of the structures and objects 
made for Solomon present them primarily 
as a demonstration of his power to force 
men, birds (see ANIMAL LIFE), Jinn (q.v.) 
and shaytans to do his bidding (Q 21:82; 
38:37-8; Tabart, Tafsiz, xvii, 55-6; xxiii, 160; 
id., Zavkh, i, 575-7; Tha‘labt, Qusas, 269-70; 
see DEVIL). Both Solomon and David are 
said to have had the ability to communicate 
with birds and animals (see LANGUAGE, 
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CONCEPT OF). David charmed them with 
his mellifluous voice whereas Solomon was 
able to affect their behavior through his un- 
derstanding of their speech (q.v.). His power 
to communicate with both ants and birds is 
specifically mentioned by the Qur’an 
(Q 27:16-18; Tabari, Tafsiz, xix, 141-2). 
Solomon’s ability to command the wind 
(see AIR AND WIND) and to make it trans- 
port him wherever he pleased is another 
manifestation of his special powers. ‘This 
ability is referred to in three different 
qur anic passages affirming its importance 
as an aspect of Solomon’s status (Q 21:81; 
34:12; 38:36; Tabart, Tafsir, xvii, 55-63 xxiii, 
68-9, 160-1; id., Za7vkh, 1, 573-5; Tha‘labi, 
Qisas, 260-1). A similar ability to travel 
miraculously is attributed to the jinn under 
his command because they are able to seize 
a throne belonging to the Queen of Sheba 
and bring it to Solomon in an instant 
(Q 27:23, 38-42; Tabart, Tafsir; xix, 148, 
159-68; id., Ta 7rikh, i, 580-1; Tha‘labt, Qisas, 
279, 283-4; see TRIPS AND VOYAGES; 
JOURNEY). 


Solomon in quranic exegesis and the stories of the 

prophets 
Muslim commentators provide anecdotes 
which demonstrate Solomon’s wisdom and 
piety but they also delight in his regal 
pomp and magical powers. Stories about 
his magical levitating throne, his retinue of 
birds, animals, demons and men and his 
connection with the Queen of Sheba, 
identified as Bilqis in Muslim sources, cap- 
tured popular imagination. Solomon’s tem- 
poral, religious and esoteric powers made 
him a model for both religious and secular 
personages (Melikian-Chirvani, Royaume). 
His mobility led Muslim commentators to 
link him with far-flung places; rulers dis- 
tant from Jerusalem (q.v.) invoked his 
memory in the construction and decora- 
tion of their residences (Soucek, Throne; 
Koch, Jahangir). On a more popular level, 
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his attributes and accomplishments are 
described in stories and depicted in paint- 
ings (Bagci, Divan; Milstein, Ruhrdanz and 
Schmitz, Stories of the prophets). 


Priscilla Soucek 
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Soothsayer 


One who foretells or interprets events. The 
Arabic term kahin, related to Hebrew kohen 
(“priest”), designates a soothsayer, seer or 
diviner. It appears twice in the Qur'an, 


reflecting one of several accusations di- 
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rected at the prophet Muhammad: that he 
was a madman (see INSANITY), poet (see 
POETRY AND POETS) or soothsayer or that 
he was instructed by someone else 

(mu ‘allam; see INFORMANTS). ‘The text em- 


phatically rejects such slurs: 


Therefore warn (humankind), for, by the 
grace of God, you are neither a soothsayer 
nor a madman” (Q 52:29; see WARNER). 
But nay! I swear by all that you see and all 
that you do not see that this is indeed the 
speech (gawl) of a noble messenger (q.v.). It 
is not the speech of a poet — how little 
you believe (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF)! 
Nor is it the speech of a soothsayer — how 
little do you take heed! (Q 69:38-42). 


The soothsayer was an important religious 
specialist in pre-Islamic Arabia who served 
several functions, showing some affinity 
with soothsayers in ancient Semitic tradi- 
tions (see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QUR’AN; SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN 
PRE-ISLAMIC; MAGIC). He was often the 
custodian (sadin, hajib) of a temple or 
shrine (bayt, ka‘ba) within a sacred precinct 
(haram; see SAGRED PRECINCTS), in which 
capacity he maintained the shrine itself, 
supervised sacrifices (see SACRIFICE) and 
other rites and oversaw donations. As seer, 
he was called on to predict events (see 
FORETELLING; DIVINATION), interpret 
dreams (see DREAMS AND SLEEP) or provide 
advice regarding difficult decisions such as 
undertaking a journey (q.v.), going to war 
(q.v.), or sealing an alliance (see GON- 
TRACTS AND ALLIANCES). He usually per- 
formed divination by casting lots consisting 
of marked rods or arrow shafts (azlam, 
aqdah). In an altered state, often en- 
shrouded in a cloak, he also received orac- 
ular statements through inspiration from a 
familiar spirit (t@b7‘). Purporting to be in 
the voice of the spirit, these statements 
addressed the soothsayer himself as “you” 
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and were couched in rhymed and rhythmic 
cadences (saj$ see RHYMED PROSE), drawing 
on obscure and ambiguous vocabulary and 
often prefaced by oaths (q.v.) sworn upon 
natural phenomena. They included omens, 
charms, prayers, blessings and curses 

(see CURSE; BLESSING; PORTENTS). The 
soothsayer received remuneration for his 
services in the form of an “honorarium” 
(hulwan). 

In addition, the label soothsayer was ap- 
plied to the “false prophets” active during 
the “wars of apostasy (q.v.)” both before 
and following the death of the prophet 
Muhammad: al-Aswad al-‘Ansi (d. 10/632) 
in Yemen, Tulayha b. Khuwaylid (d. 21/ 
642) among the Bani Asad, Musaylima b. 
Habib in Yamama and the prophetess 
Sajah among the Bant Tamim (see TRIBES 
AND CLANS). Musaylima (q.v.), known as 
“the liar” in Muslim sources, was the most 
important of these prophets historically; 
his religious movement showed many simi- 
larities to that of the prophet Muhammad 
and may have been nascent Islam’s most 
formidable rival. After crushing two 
Muslim armies, his forces were defeated by 
the Muslims under the general Khalid b. 
al-Walid, and he himself was killed at the 
battle of ‘Aqraba‘ in 12/634. 

As part of the pagan religion, soothsay- 
ing was rejected under Islam and survived 
only in marginal contexts. The soothsayers’ 
claims of access to hidden knowledge 
(ghayb) went against the Islamic attribution 
of this power exclusively to God (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; HIDDEN AND 
THE HIDDEN); in the words of al-Baqillani 
(d. 403/1013), “soothsaying contradicts the 
prophecies” (jaz, 87). It is reported that 
the Prophet outlawed three fees: the price 
for a dog (q.v.), the payment (mahr) of a 
prostitute (see ADULTERY AND FORNICA- 
TION; TEMPORARY MARRIAGE) and the 
honorarium of a soothsayer (Bukhari, 
Sahih, bab thaman al-kalb). A report known 
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as “the hadith of the fetus” is also cited to 
show that the Prophet rejected the use of 
rhymed prose because of its association 
with soothsaying. Transmitted in various 
versions, the hadith relates a case concern- 
ing two co-wives (see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORGE; WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN; 
HADITH AND THE QURAN), one from the 
tribe of Hudhayl and the other from the 
tribe of ‘Amir. The Hudhaliyya struck 
the ‘Amiriyya with a pole, killing her and 
also causing a miscarriage. When the 
Prophet ruled that the guilty woman’s rela- 
tives had to pay blood money (q.v.) both for 
the ‘Amiriyya and for the fetus, her guard- 
ian remonstrated, “O, messenger of God, 
have you ruled (that blood money be paid) 
for one who has neither eaten nor drunk, 
nor let out his first cry, when such as this 
should be left uncompensated?” (qadayta fi 
man la akala wa-la shariba wa-la ‘stahal[la] 
Ja-mithlu dhalika yutal/l/). The Prophet re- 
marked, in disapproval, “Sqj‘like the saj‘ of 
the soothsayers?” ( Jahiz, Bayan, 1, 287-91; 
Abi Dawid, Sunan, iv, 190-3; ‘Askari, 
Sind atayn, 261; Abi Nu‘aym al-Isbahanzi, 
Dhikr akhbar Isbahan, 11, 97, 112). Some au- 
thorities argue, however, that the Prophet 
did not mean to condemn rhymed prose 
altogether but only its use as a rhetorical 
flourish designed to make an illegitimate 
point (Ibn al-Athir, al-Mathal al-sa%, 1, 274). 
Recommendations to avoid rhymed prose 
in prayers (Bukhari, Sahih, ti, 43 [34. Buyus 
113 (bab thaman al-kalb)|; Fr. trans., 11, 5) 
also represent an attempt to distinguish 
Islamic prayers from those of the sooth- 
sayers (see PRAYER; RITUAL AND THE 
QUR’AN; PRAYER FORMULAS). 
Nevertheless, just as the pagan ritual of 
the pre-Islamic pilgrimage (q.v.) was ac- 
cepted in Islam by being reinterpreted 
within a biblical framework, so, too, were 
elements of soothsaying adopted in the 
Quran and Islamic tradition with similar 


modifications. It is curious that Ibn 
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Hisham’s (d. 761/1360) Stra uses a sooth- 
saying tradition to legitimate the rise of 
Islam. It begins with two renowned south 
Arabian soothsayers, Shiqq and Satth, pre- 
dicting the Ethiopian invasion of Yemen 
and the rise of a great prophet who would 
reverse the invasion. In addition, many 
passages of the Qur’an exhibit features 
related to the style of soothsayers’ pro- 
nouncements. The Prophet receives revela- 
tion when enshrouded (Q 73:1; 74:1). He is 
also visited by a spirit (q.v.), though the 
familiar spirit of the soothsaying tradition 
is reinterpreted as the angel Gabriel (q.v.; 
cf. Q 53:1-18). The Prophet is regularly ad- 
dressed as “you” (sing.). Rhymed prose is 
prevalent, particularly in the early Meccan 
siras (see RHETORIC AND THE QUR'AN; 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN). In 
addition, many specific forms associated 
with soothsaying appear: oaths by celestial 
bodies (see PLANETS AND STARS) and natu- 
ral phenomena (Q 37:1-3; 5121-43 52:1-6; 
53°15 74:32-345 77:1-6; 7921-5; 81:15-18; 
84:16-18; 85:1-3; 86:1; 8921-4; 9021-3; QI:1-73 
9221-3; 9321-2; 9511-33 100:1-5; 10321; see 
NATURE AS SIGNS), omens and predictions, 
often in the form “when” (dha)... “then, 
on that day” (yawma idhin; cf. Q 77:8-19; 
8121-14; 8221-5; 84:1-15; 99), the ma adraka 
construction (Q 69:1-3; 74:26-7; 77:3-4; 
82:14-18; 83:7-8; 83:18-19; 86:1-2; go:11-12; 
Q7:1-2; IOI:I-3; 104:4-5; see FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN), charms 

(Q 113} 114; see POPULAR AND TALISMANIG 
USES OF THE QUR'AN), and curses (Q 104; 
111). The content, though, has presumably 
shifted. For example, all omens or predic- 
tions in the Quran, with the exception of 
Q 30:1-2 which are understood to predict a 
victory by the Byzantines (q.v.) over the 
Persians, have to do with the apocalypse 
(q.v.) and judgment day (see ESCHA- 
TOLOGY; LAST JUDGMENT). 


Devin J. Stewart 
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1927. 
Sorcery see MAGIC 


Sorrow see WEEPING; JOY AND MISERY 


Soul 


‘That which makes a creature animate, and 
to which individuality is attributed. From 
the second/eighth century until today, the 
vast majority of Muslims have believed 
that each human being has a soul. Opinion 
has varied regarding the soul’s nature and 
its relationship to the body, though most 
Muslim scholars have envisioned the soul 
as a subtle form or substance infused 
within or inhabiting a physical body. 
Generally, Muslims have believed that 
souls are created by God, joined to a body 
at birth, taken from the body at death and 
reunited with the body on the resurrection 
day (see GREATION; BIRTH; BIOLOGY AS 
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THE GREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE; 
DEATH AND THE DEAD}; RESURRECTION). 
Muslim theologians, philosophers and 
mystics have cited various verses from the 
Qur’an in support of the soul’s existence 
(see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN; 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE QUR'AN; SUFISM AND 
THE QUR'AN). Yet, such readings appear 
indebted more to Aristotle, neo-Platonism 
and Christianity (see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY) than to the Quran, with its 
holistic view of the human being. 

In Arabic, two words are used inter- 
changeably for soul: rah, “breath, spirit 
(q.v.3 see also AIR AND WIND),” and nafs, 
“self.” Rih appears twenty-one times in the 
Quran, always as a singular substantive, 
masculine noun. There, rh often refers to 
the spirit of revelation (see REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION) sent by God to his 
prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD): “High of rank, possessor of the 
throne (see THRONE OF GOD), he casts the 
spirit of his command upon whomever he 
wills of his servants (q.v.), that they might 
warn of the day of meeting” (Q 40:15; see 
WARNER). The spirit (of God’s command) 
may be accompanied by angels (see ANGEL) 
when bringing revelation, ascending to 
their lord (q.v.), and on judgment day 
(Q 16:2; 70:45 78:38; 97:4; see LAST JUDG- 
MENT). Using similar language, the Qur'an 
speaks of rith al-qudus, or “the holy spirit,” 
sent by God to assist Jesus (q.v.; Q 2:87, 253; 
5:110; see also HOLY SPIRIT) and to bring 
Muhammad the qur’anic revelation: “Say 
[Muhammad]: Truly the holy spirit 
brought down [revelation] from your lord 
to strengthen those who believe (see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEE), as guidance (see ERROR; 
ASTRAY) and glad tidings (see GOOD NEWS) 
for those who submit!” (Q 16:102; cf. 
26:193; 42:52). The Quran clearly identi- 
fies this spirit of revelation as Gabriel (q.v.; 
Q 2:97). 

God’s spirit also came, in the form of a 
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man, to Mary (q.v.), to assist in her concep- 
tion with Jesus (Q 19:17), about which the 
Quran says: “And Mary daughter of 
Imran (q.v.), who guarded her chastity 
(q.v.), we breathed into her from our spir- 
it...” (Q 66:12; cf. 4:171; 21:91). Comparable 
to the prophets, who bring revelations from 
God, Mary conceived and gave birth to the 
prophet Jesus. Mary’s story also parallels 
that of Adam’s creation (see ADAM AND 
EVE): “Then [God] proportioned him and 
breathed into him of his spirit, and he as- 
signed you hearing and sight and hearts, 
but little thanks you give!” (Q 32:9; cf. 
15:29; 38:72; see SEEING AND HEARING; 
HEART; GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). 
Yet, in the last two examples, the term rih 
probably does not designate the spirit of 
revelation but, rather, the “breath of life” 
given by God (cf. Hebrew ruah; Gen 2:7; 
Ezek 34:1-14). A related use of ruth is found 
in the verse of the pre-Islamic poet ‘Abid 
b. al-Abras (sixth century c.£.): “What are 
we but bodies that pass under the earth 
and breaths to the winds?” Nevertheless, 
many Muslims have taken the story of 
Adam’s creation as proof of the existence 
of a soul within each human being. Some 
Muslim scholars have suggested that hu- 
man beings may thus have a portion of 
divinity itself or, at the very least, a very 
special relationship with God. Clearly, the 
meaning of ri in the Qur'an has been a 
topic of discussion since Muhammad's 
time, as the Qur’4n notes: “They ask you 
about the spirit. Say: “The spirit is from the 
command of my lord, and you have been 
given little knowledge!’” (Q 17:85; see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). 

The second word found in the Qur’an 
which has been read as soul is nafs. Like 
ruh, nafs is derived from a root involving air, 
breath and life; the verb nafasa means “to 
breathe,” with nafas meaning “breath,” 
though neither word appears in the 
Quran. Nafs is a cognate of the Hebrew 
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nefesh which, in the Bible, generally refers 
to the life force coursing through the blood 
of humans and animals (e.g. Lev 17:11; see 
BLOOD AND BLOODCLOT); by extension, 
nefesh may designate the appetites, a person 
or a slave (see SLAVES AND SLAVERY). 
Among the pre-Islamic Nabataens, napsha 
referred to a tomb, the last resting-place of 
a human being, while in pre-Islamic 
Arabic poetry (see POETRY AND POETS; 
PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE QURAN), the 
feminine noun nafs and its plurals anfus and 
nujus refer to living beings, in general, and 
to one’s self or tribe (see TRIBES AND 
CLANS), in particular. This use of nafs as a 
reflexive particle is very common in the 
Qur'an, where nafs, anfus and nufus appear 


over 250 times: 


As to those who argue with you about [the 
revelation] after what knowledge has come 
to you, say [to them]: “Come, let us call 
together our children (q.v.) and your chil- 
dren, our women and your women (see 
WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN), ourselves 
(anfusana) and yourselves (anfusakum). Then 
we will humbly pray and call down God’s 
curse (q.v.) upon the liars!” (Q 3:61; see 
also LIE). 


Nafs may refer to humans, the jinn (q.v.), 
Satan (see DEVIL) and God: “God has pre- 
scribed mercy (q.v.) for himself” (‘ala naf- 
sthi, Q 6:12; cf. 6:1305 18:51; 21:43). As in 
this last example, nafs may imply an es- 
sential quality, a disposition or intentions: 
“Your lord knows what is within your- 
selves” (ft nufusikum, Q 17:25; see HIDDEN 
AND THE HIDDEN). This calls attention to 
an important ethical aspect often found in 
the reflexive nafs (see ETHICS AND THE 
QuR’AN) as the Qur'an challenges its audi- 
ence to choose between God’s commands 
and their own desires (see WISH AND 
DESIRE): “Say: ‘O people, the truth (q.v.) 
has come to you from your lord. Whoever 
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is guided [by it], is guided for himself (- 
nafstht), while he who goes astray, strays 
against himself’” (‘alayha, Q 10:108). Use of 
the reflexive pronouns in such verses, then, 
underscores human responsibility for one’s 
belief and actions: “What they spend on 
this worldly life is like a cold blast that 
strikes and destroys the fields of a people 
who oppress themselves (see PARABLE; 
SIMILES; LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE 
QuR’AN). God did not oppress them, but 
they oppress themselves!” (Q 3:117; see 
OPPRESSION; OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE; 
FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION; REWARD 
AND PUNISHMENT). 

Here, nafs reflects a negative human trait, 
namely selfishness, against which the 
Quran warns: “So be mindful of God as 
much as you can, listen and obey (see 
OBEDIENCE), and spend on charity to help 
yourselves. For those who are saved from 
their selfish greed (shuhh nafsihi), they are 
the successful ones!” (Q 64:16; cf. 53:23; 
59:9; see TRADE AND COMMERCE). This nafs 
corresponds to the appetites or the appeti- 
tive faculties discussed in ancient and 
Hellenistic philosophies. As such, the 
Quran links nafs with greed (see AVARICE), 
envy (q.v.), and lust. Like Satan, selfishness 
whispers its desires to the individual and 
incites evil acts (Q 12:18; 20:96, 1203 47:25; 
50:16; see EVIL DEEDS; WHISPER). As Joseph 
(q.v.) declares when faced with Potipher’s 
wife and her scheme to seduce him: “I do 
not absolve myself, for, indeed, selfishness 
instigates evil (al-nafsa la-ammaratun bi-l- 
sit), save where my lord has mercy. 
Indeed, my lord is forgiving and merciful!” 
(Q 12:53; cf. 4:128; 5:30; see FORGIVE- 
NEss). Thus, the Qur'an declares that con- 
cupiscence must be fought and controlled 
if one is to obey God: “As for him who 
fears standing before his lord (see FEAR), 
and who restrains the self (al-nafs) from 
desire (see ABSTINENCE), indeed the garden 
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(q.v.) will be the place of refuge 
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(Q 79:40-1). The believer resists his selfish 
impulses by heeding al-nafs al-lawwama, his 
“blaming self” or conscience (Q 75:2), SO 
that on the judgment day he may appear 
before God with a clear conscience and 
inner tranquility (al-nafs al-mutma ‘inna, 

Q 89:27). 

In these and similar instances, nafs and its 
plurals do not appear to designate a spiri- 
tual substance or soul but rather aspects of 
human character, including selfishness, 
concupiscence, personal responsibility and 
individual conscience. In other verses, 
however, nafs has a more general meaning 
as a living person or human life. When 
God called Moses (q.v.) to go to Egypt 
(q.v.), Moses replied: “Lord, I have killed a 
person (nafs) among them, and I fear they 
will kill me!” (Q 28:33; see MURDER; 
BLOODSHED; RETALIATION). Similarly, the 
Quran declares: “And do not kill a person 
(al-nafs), which God has forbidden, save for 
a just cause” (Q 17:33; cf. 18:74; 25:68) 
and most explicitly: “And we decreed for 
them in [the Torah (q.v.)] a life (al-nafs) for 
a life (q.v.), an eye for an eye (see EYES), a 
nose for a nose...” (Q 5:45). Likewise, the 
Quran calls Muslims to defend their faith 
(q.v.) with their property (q.v.) and lives: 
“Believe in God and his messenger 
(rastlahu) and strive in the way of God with 
your property and lives (anfus)!” (Q 61:11; 
cf. 9:20, 41, 44, 81, 88; see PATH OR WAY). 
Such loss and death are an inevitable part 
of life’s trials: “We will test you with some- 
thing of fear and hunger, and loss of prop- 
erty, lives (al-anfus), and the fruits [of your 
labors]. Yet give good news to the patient 
ones” (Q 2:155). 

The Quran states emphatically that 
every human being will die: “Every person 
(nafs) will taste death, and your wages will 
be paid in full on the day of resurrection!” 
(Q 3:185; cf. 3:14.53 21:35; 29:57). In several 
passages, angels seize the living at the time 


of death. Speaking of unbelievers, the 
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Quran says: “If you could only see when 
the oppressors are in the throes of death, 
as the angels stretch out their hands, pull- 
ing out their lives!” (anfus, Q 6:93; cf. 4:97). 
Some commentators have read this pas- 
sage as referring to souls, though in a 
larger qur’anic context, anfus might better 
be read as “lives.” A related verse, however, 
is more ambiguous: “God gathers up per- 
sons (al-anfus) at their death and, for those 
who do not die, in their sleep (q.v.). He 
keeps those upon whom he has decreed 
death, and sends the others back until an 
appointed time...” (Q 39:42; cf. 6:60). The 
Quran likens sleep to death for, as the 
commentator al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/ 
1144) points out, sleep suspends exterior 
movement and consciousness (nafs al- 
tamyiz), while, in death, consciousness, 
movement and life itself (nafs al-haya) are 
ended. Al-Zamakhshari makes a distinc- 
tion here between reason and discrimina- 
tion (nafs al-‘aql wa-l-tamyiz; see INTELLECT) 
and the life force (ru) that is characterized 
by breath and movement. Other commen- 
tators, however, including al-Tabari (d. 
310/923), al-Qushayri (d. 465/1072) and 
al-Razi (d. 606/1210) go further, stating 
that in both sleep and death, God takes 
away a person’s movement and conscious- 
ness, along with their soul (riih; jawhar mush- 
rig ruhani). 

Commentators have also found reference 
to the soul in Q 81:7, which says that on 
judgment day, “the nujfis will be paired.” 
They note that one possible meaning is 
that souls (al-arwah) will be joined with 
their bodies. Yet some of these commenta- 
tors, especially al-Tabari, point out that 
the probable meaning is that each person 
(al-insan) will be gathered with people of a 
similar sort, as good persons enter paradise 
(q.v.), evil people, hell (cf Q 56:7; 37:22; see 
GOOD AND EVIL; HELL AND HELLFIRE). 
This reading is consistent with the 
Qur’an’s many other references to the 
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nafs on judgment day when individuals are 
called to account: 


Every person (nafs) is held accountable for 
what she earned (Q 74:38). 

We do not burden a person (nafs) beyond 
her capacity. We have a book (q.v.) that 
speaks the truth, and they will not be 
wronged! (Q 23:62; see also HEAVENLY 
BOOK). 

[On a day] when a person (nafs) will know 
what she sent forward and what she left 
behind (Q 82:5). 


Nafs in such passages probably means the 
person held responsible for his or her be- 
liefs and actions and not the soul. This is 
suggested by nearly identical passages in 
which the feminine na/s is replaced, not by 
ruh or some other synonym for soul, but by 
the masculine noun msdn, meaning human 
being. “On that day, the human being (al- 
insan) will be informed of what he sent for- 
ward and what he left behind” (Q 75:13; cf. 
82:5; 91:7). Similarly, regarding the creation 
of the human race, the Qur'an says: “He it 
is who created you from a single person 
(nafs) and made from her, her mate, that he 
might find rest in her” (Q 7:189; see PAIRS 
AND PAIRING). Though the feminine nafs is 
used here, this person clearly refers to 
Adam as reflected in the shift in gender 
within the verse (cf. Q 4:1; 38:71-2; 39:6). 

Clearly, then, in accounts of creation and 
resurrection, the Qur’an never states that 
the nafs is a soul that joins or enters a body. 
Rather, in the Qur'an, it is the entire per- 
son in all of his or her physical, emotional 
and spiritual capacities that is created, dies 
and will be recreated on judgment day: 
“Your creation and resurrection are but 
like that of a single person (nafs). Indeed, 
God hears and sees all!” (Q 31:28; see Gop 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 


Th. Emil Homerin 
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South Arabia, Religions in 
Pre-Islamic 


The religious history of south Arabia is 
divided into two periods of unequal length: 
polytheistic from its beginnings (eighth 
century B.C.E.) until around 380 C.E. (see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM), then 
monotheistic thereafter. Only the first is 
dealt with here; for the second, see YEMEN; 
JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY. (For other aspects of pre- 
Islamic religious traditions of which the 
Quran evinces knowledge, see e.g. 
ABYSSINIA; MAGIANS; MEGGA}; MEDINA} 
NAJRAN; SABIANS; SHEBA} SOOTHSAYER; 
SYRIA.) 

The main source for understanding the 
religions of pre-Islamic south Arabia 
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consists of inscriptions, which are engraved 
on durable materials and are numbered in 
the thousands (see also EPIGRAPHY AND 
THE QUR'AN). Archaeological investigation 
of ancient cult places complements the 
information taken from the texts (see also 
ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). By 
comparison, external sources, whether 
ancient works in classical or oriental 
languages or the rare pieces of information 
passed on by the Arab traditions of the 
Islamic era, provide us with very little (see 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). 
Such sources, which could clarify the 
religious conceptions of ancient south 
Arabians for us and give us an organized 
presentation of the divine cosmos (see 
COSMOLOGY), have not been preserved as 
literary texts (myths, epics, poems or 
rituals; see MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE 
QURAN; POETRY AND POETS; RITUAL AND 
THE QURAN). Most of the time, such 
sources simply mention the divinities, 
sanctuaries (see SAGRED PRECINCTS; 
SACRED AND PROFANE; HOUSE, DOMESTIG 
AND DIVINE) or rituals. 

The inscriptions deal only with a re- 
stricted range of subjects. The vast major- 
ity of them commemorate specific actions, 
setting out the rights of men or gods: 
building or construction operations which 
establish property (q.v.) rights; offerings to 
a divinity in order to obtain favor; rites 
carried out at important moments in the 
life of the community. These texts almost 
always provide important information for 
understanding religion (q.v.). The particu- 
lar titles of their authors may make men- 
tion of a priestly office. The dedications 
quote the name of the intended divinity, 
particular titles (epithet, temple name) and, 
after the start of the Christian era, the rea- 
sons why the believer was making his of- 
fering. The dedications and texts which 


commemorate building or construction 
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works normally end with “invocations,” 
that is, a detailed list of the earthly and 
supernatural powers from whom the au- 
thors had obtained support or approval 
(see PRAYER FORMULAS). Prescriptive texts, 
which are few in number, are equally in- 
teresting. Some control access to the sanc- 
tuary, while others call upon divinities to 


grant greater weight to their prescriptions. 


Gods and goddesses 
The inscriptions name a whole host of di- 
vinities. Several, slightly dated works 
(Ho6fner, Die Stammesgruppen; id., 
Vorislamischen Religionen; Ryckmans, 
Religions arabes; id., Religions arabes) pro- 
vide a list of these. Clearly this collection 
of divinities does not constitute a south 
Arabian pantheon as such. The first rule of 
classification is to identify those sites where 
a divinity is venerated or invoked: it is im- 
mediately clear that the majority of divini- 
ties have a special link with a particular 
family (q.v.), a named tribe (see TRIBES AND 
CLANS; KINSHIP), a tribal federation or a 
kingdom (see KINGS AND RULERS). These 
divinities may be termed “institutional” 
since they intervene in the life of the com- 
munity at a certain level. It is these divini- 
ties that are invoked at the end of 


inscriptions. 


Institutional divinities 
Each kingdom had an official pantheon, 
made up of a small number of divinities, 
around five in total. This list of divinities is 
easy to determine for the kingdom of 
Saba’ (‘Athtar, Hawbas, Almaqah, dhat- 
Himyam and dhat-Ba‘dan"”, ‘tz, Hwbs’, 
Imgh, dt-Hmym, dt-B‘dn”; see SHEBA) and 
Qataban (‘Athtar, ‘Amm, Anbi, dhat- 
Sanat’ and dhat-Zahran, ‘tr, ‘m, ‘nby, 
dt-Snt”, dt-Zhr") because the most solemn 
inscriptions always call upon them in that 
order (for the precise location of ethnic 
groups and place names, see Robin and 
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Brunner, Map of ancient Yemen). Elsewhere 
the list is much more a matter of con- 
jecture. In the small kingdoms of 
al-Jawf, it is reconstructed from the rite 
celebrated by those in authority. Finally, 
for the Hadramawt there is almost no 
information at all. 

Before the Christian era, the political 
cohesion of states was based upon the cult 
of divinities in the official pantheon; each 
divinity was the object of particular rites, 
which suggests a specific role, complement- 
ing the role of associated divinities. 
Changes in political organization, follow- 
ing conquests, annexations, secessions, 
alliances, etc., logically translated into 
change in the religious sphere also. For 
example, Sabaean domination of the city 
kingdom of Nashshan (in al-Jawf) led to 
the construction of a temple to the 
Sabaean god Almaqah in the town center; 
and when Saba’ (Sheba) annexed the tribal 
federation of Sam‘, the great Sami‘yan 
god (Ta’lab) decreed that the federation 
should henceforth take part in the official 
Sabaean pilgrimage to Almaqah at Marib 
(today, Ma’rib; see AL-‘ARIM), in the month 
of dha-Abhi (d- bh», roughly July; see 
MONTHS; CALENDAR). The introduction to 
the Sabaean pantheon of a new god, 
Hawbas, around the sixth century B.G.E., 
may perhaps be explained by new alli- 
ances. This parallel political and religious 
organization broke up from the beginning 
of the Christian era, when the redrawing 
of the political map ceased to have a cor- 
responding religious effect. Henceforth, 
whoever held power (whether sovereign or 
tribal leader) replaced the divinity as the 
basis of political entities and more and 
more often kingdoms and principalities 
were collections of tribes with different 
cults. 

A large number of divinities were only 
worshipped by a single kingdom, such as 
Almaqah (Saba’), ‘Amm (Qataban) or 
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Sayin (Hadramawt), others, such as 
Wadd" (Wa”) or dhat-Himyam (dit-Hmym), 
in many. Only one, ‘Athtar (‘ér), is 
common to the entire population of south 
Arabia. A single divinity common to 
several groups is often individualized by a 
qualifying name or title. ‘Athtar, for 
example, is always qualified by dht- 
Qabd"™ (d-Qbd”) when describing the 
principal god of the kingdom of Ma‘in. 
The title often denotes the name or 
location of a sanctuary, and sometimes 
both, as with “Ta’lab Riyam"™ lord (of 
the temple) of Qadman (of the city) of 
Damhan” (Tb Rym” bl Qdm® d-Dmh"). 

For some uncommon divinities, the texts 
make explicit mention of their tribe of ori- 
gin, such as dhi-(1)-Samawi, “the heavenly 
one” (d- S'mwy), who is often called “god 
(of the tribe) of Amir*”,” an Arab tribe 
(see ARABS) based between al-Jawf and 
Najran (q.v.). His principal temple (called 
d-ygrw) was located at the heart of Amir" 
territory, in wadi l-Shudayf, (some sixty km 
north of al-Jawf), but some sanctuaries 
were also dedicated to him by other tribes 
elsewhere: at Haram (in al-Jawf), at 
Marib (capital of Saba’), at Tamna‘ (capital 
of Qataban) and at Sawa™ (22 km south of 
Ta‘izz). 

Some divinities are not exclusively 
Yemeni. There is evidence for the god 
Wadd"" in the Persian Gulf, and according 
to tradition, he was also worshipped by the 
Kalb at Dimat al-Jandal. The gods Sayin 
and Anbi had corresponding gods in 
Mesopotamia (Sin and Nabi), the gods 
Sahar and Ramman, just like the goddess 
Athirat, in the near east (Shahar and 
Athirat in Ugarit, Ashera in the Bible, 
Rammian as an epithet of the Aramaic god 
Hadad; Bron, Notes sur le culte; id., 
Divinités communes). The most 
widespread divinity was ‘Athtar, with a 
dual male and female aspect, as can be 


seen at Ugarit and Hadramawt, even if 
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one of the two is very often dominant (the 
male aspect in south Arabia, except at 
Hadramawt, the female aspect in 
Mesopotamia). 

A large number of divinities do not have 
a proper name as such, but are indicated 
by a quality (Wadd, “Love”), a family 
relationship (“Amm, “Uncle on the father’s 
side”), a locale (and perhaps sometimes by 
a quality or a function) introduced by the 
pronouns “He who ..., she who ...” (dhi- 
{l-]Samawt, dhi-Qabd’, dhat-Himyam, 
dhat Badan”, etc.). Most likely the real 
names of these divinities were taboo. The 
same phenomenon can be seen in the 
Arabian desert with al-Lah (“the god”), 
al-Lat (“the goddess”), al-“Uzza (“the most 
powerful”; cf. Q 53:19-20) and all the 
names with dhi- or dhat- (dhat Anwat, 
dha |-Ka‘bat, dha I-Khalasa, dha I-Kaf- 
fayn or dhi |-Laba’). 

The development of formal pantheons is 
most obvious at the level of kingdoms, 
which could be extremely varied in size, 
ranging from the simple city-tribe (like 
Kaminahi or Haram in al-Jawf) to the 
assembly of enormous collections of tribes 
(lke Saba’). But tribes, towns, clans, lin- 
eages and families had their own cults, too, 
and these were added to the collective rites 
of the kingdom. It follows from this that 
the structure of the divine world faithfully 
reflected the organization of society. The 
same phenomenon can be seen elsewhere 
in Arabia, for example in the Yathrib oasis 
when Muhammad arrived there (Lecker, 
Idol worship; see MEDINA). 

Some minor divinities, divided into four 
classes entitled 57 byt-, mndh, s°ms’ and 765 
are entrusted with the protection of 
palaces, temples, family groups or 
individuals. The terms which denote these 
classes may be translated as “master of the 
palace of...,” “household divinity,” 
“genium (lit. sun)” and “protector.” 


Some divinities have a double name, like 
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those of mere mortals, in which we can 
see a divine name, such as ‘Izazallat 
(“Power of al-Lat”), Hawfril (“II has 
saved”), Lahay‘athat (“‘Athtar shines”), 
Sumiyada‘ (“His name knew”) or 
Yada‘ismuhii (“He knew his name”). These 
are probably deified individuals, ancestors 
or heroes. Normally living human beings, 
including the sovereign, are not described 
thus. There is, however, one somewhat 
puzzling exception, a king of Awsan from 
the Hellenistic era, who is called “son of 
(god) Wadd"™” and receives offerings, as if 
he were himself a god. 


Non-institutional divinities 


A relatively large number of divinities have 
no clear link with any political or tribal 
entity. These apparently include the 
“Daughters of Il,” mostly worshipped by 
women. Their name suggests that they 
were a class of supernatural entities acting 
as intermediaries between human beings 
and the assembly of gods. Other unnamed 
divinities can also be added, who may be 
identified by a parental relationship with a 
divinity: “Son of Hawbas,” “Mother of 
‘Athtar,” or “Mother of goddesses.” 
Instances of divinities particular to a place 
or sanctuary are more doubtful: e.g. “He 
who is at Raydan,” the “Lord of Awran,” 
the “Lord of Bahr"™,” the “Lord of 
Yaf‘an,” the “Lord of Hadas"™,” the 
“Mistress of Hadath, she who is from 
Zarb,” the “god in the chapel (of 
worshippers) Kharif at Mayfa‘,” etc. It is 
possible that these divinities, or some of 
them at least, provided individuals or 
non-tribal groups (women, those of the 
same age group, or in the same trade) the 
chance to meet with each other and 


express their solidarity. 


Divinities borrowed from the Arabs 


Several divinities of Arab origin were 
known and worshipped in south Arabia. 
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They were introduced after Arab tribes 
settled in the lowlands of Yemen from the 
second century B.c.E. Dhi-(l-)Samawt, the 
Amir" god, has already been mentioned. 
Another god of the same sort is Kahilan 
(who may perhaps be identified with the 
god Khl” of Qaryat al-Faw), known from 
the kingdom of Ma‘n (Bron, Ma‘%, 30). 
Above all, however, there are the three 
goddesses al-Lat, Manat and al-‘Uzza, 
mentioned in Q 53:19-20 (cf. Robin, Filles 
de Dieu, 139 f.; see SATANIC VERSES). 

Al-‘Uzza, Sabaean ‘Uzzayan (Zy"), is the 
only Arab divinity, along with dhi-(1-) 
Samawt, whose cult was widespread in 
south Arabia. There is evidence for her in 
twelve texts (two of which are 
fragmentary): five commemorate offerings 
in one of her temples; two, on amulets 
(q.v.), call upon her as a protectress; and 
three call upon her as the guardian divinity 
of the final royal palace of Qataban. The 
name “Uzzayan is also found in several 
theophoric anthroponyms, almost all 
relating to the same inscription. An 
onomastic, ‘Uzzayan first appeared in 
south Arabia in the third century B.c.£. 
This was not far from Najran, a region 
inhabited by north Arabian tribes. The 
first sign of a cult (a dedication in a 
sanctuary consecrated to the goddess) 
comes from Qataban dating from the 
second century B.C.E. 

Al-Lat, Sabaean Latan and Lat (Zt” and 
lt), who was popular in northwestern 
Arabia and among the Arabs of the near 
east, does not seem to have been the object 
of an organized cult in south Arabia. The 
only indications of veneration are two 
amulets. The name of the goddess is 
written once with the article -n, and once 
without. The goddess, however, seems to 
have been extremely popular among the 
Arab tribes on the northern borders of 
Yemen, then among the south Arabians 
themselves, judging by theophores with -/, 
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of which there are dozens. The appear- 
ance of these theophores in al-Jawf may be 
dated to the second century B.c.£. 

Manat, south Arabian Manawt (Mnwt), 
whose cult is well documented among the 
Palmyrenians and in northwestern Arabia 
(notably at Tayma’ and al-Hijr), makes 
almost no appearance in the epigraphic 
records of south Arabia. At present there is 
only a single reference in a text from Main 
dating from the fifth century B.c.£. (Bron, 
Man, 30). This occurrence, seemingly 
older than everything found elsewhere, 
suggests that Manawt was a divinity of 
Ragmat (the ancient name of Najran). 
Similarly, the name Manawt appears in 
several anthroponyms from the Najran 
region in its broadest sense. 

These three goddesses, introduced by the 
Arabs, should be distinguished from the 
“Daughters of Il,” who are local divinities 
(Robin, Filles de Dieu). All these, however, 
are minor divinities, a fact which prefigures 
the compromise proposed by Muhammad 
in the “satanic verses,” namely the recogni- 
tion of divinities which served Meccan 
interests, provided that they were reduced 
to the status of “Daughters of Allah” (the 
local version of the south Arabian 
“Daughters of II”), that is, divine messen- 
gers (se@ MESSENGER). 

Strangely enough, all the known south 
Arabian divinities had a positive or protec- 
tive role. Evil powers are alluded to in in- 
vocations but are never personified. 
Magical thinking is afraid to name evil, lest 
it contribute to making it real (see MAGIC; 
GOOD AND EVIL). 


Cult organization 
Places of cult worship, whether of human 
design (“temples”) or otherwise 
(“sanctuaries”), were quite varied in size. 
The plans, the quality of the building and 
the organization were incredibly diverse, 


even in the same tribe. This is equally true 
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for the locations, at the center of town, 
outside the walls, in the countryside or the 
steppe, at the top of a mountain or in the 
midst of the rocks (Jung, Religious monu- 
ments). he temple seems to have played 
an important economic role (see 
ECONOMICS; TRADE AND COMMERCE). It 
owned property (q.v.; mb 7). Furthermore, 
at Saba’ and Hadramawt, the currency 
was placed under the control of the chief 
god (see MONEY). Certain temples and 
sanctuaries display features which can be 
found in the Meccan haram. The temple of 
Sirwah (go km east of San‘a’), with a half- 
oval precinct, recalls the form of hyr and is 
bounded by a semi-circular cloister. The 
low walls which enclose the sanctuary of 
Jabal al-Lawdh (135 km north-east of 
San‘a’) seem comparable to the ‘arish (the 
building with no roof and with walls so low 
that cattle can step over them) which stood 
there, prior to the Ka‘ba. The sacred pe- 
rimeter of the sanctuary of Darb al-Sabti, 
near Baraqish (95 km northeast of San‘a’, 
ancient Yathill) is marked by boundary 
stones (nine are preserved, with the inscrip- 
tion “boundary of the sanctuary”), just like 
the Meccan haram. 

To the best of our knowledge, places of 
worship were not under the authority of 
an actual clergy, mediating between 
humans and the gods. Nonetheless, certain 
individuals were engaged in the service of 
the temples. They held titles such as rs’w 
(“priest”), gyn (“administrator”), mrid 
(“consecrated to a particular divinity”) or 
Jkl (pl. fklt, “priests,” an Akkadian loan 
word, which is only found at a very early 


period). 


Rituals 
The most frequent ritual was apparently 
the presentation of offerings, 
commemorated by an inscription, which 
commends in a lasting manner the 


generosity of the person making the 
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offering. In ancient times, these offerings 
consisted either of people (who seem to 
have entered into the service of the 
divinity) or of produce or various other 
objects. From the start of the Christian 
era, or a short time earlier, offerings of 
people were replaced by the dedication of 
small statuettes; such representations were 
called sim (in Arabic sanam) when a man 
was represented and s/mt when a woman 
was concerned. By means of these 
statuettes, those individuals consecrated to 
the divinity were symbolically present in 
the temple, without actually performing 
any service as such. 

The divinity was regularly honored by 
great pilgrimages (usually called Adr and 
mujfrt, and less commonly fg; see 
PILGRIMAGE). For Saba’, the most impor- 
tant was definitely the pilgrimage of 
Almaqah at Marib, in dha-Abhi (roughly 
in July, the main period of rains). Another, 
the pilgrimage of Almagah dhi-Hirran at 
‘Amran (45 km northwest of San‘a’), is 
known because of two references. ‘The 
principal god Sam‘, Ta’lab Riyam"", was 
visited at Mount Tur‘at (modern-day Jabal 
Riyam, 50 km north of San‘a’) and the 
Zabyan temple at Hadaqan (30 km north 
of San‘a’). Finally, a pilgrimage in honor 
of dha(l-)Samawi took place at Yathill. 
Apart from Saba’, the only known pilgrim- 
age is of Sayin, at Shabwat. 

The divinity provided oracles and issued 
commands — in an unknown manner (see 
DIVINATION; FORETELLING), and reveals 
itself via visions in the temple (see vIsIoNn; 
DREAMS AND SLEEP). He or she was asked 
to provide rain (a ceremony called ¢stisq@ in 
Arabic) during particular ceremonies (see 
WATER; PRAYER FORMULAS). Several texts 
mention the practice of divination, al- 
though this is difficult to identify precisely. 
South Arabians definitely offered blood 
sacrifices, but there are few allusions to 


this, apart from some Minaean inscriptions 
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(see BLOODSHED; BLOOD AND BLOOD 
cLoT). Ritual banquets accompanied 
certain celebrations. Fumigation with 
aromatic substances such as incense was 
common practice, to judge from the num- 
ber of perfume burners found so far (see 
SMELL). Similarly, there would have been 
libations (consisting of what?) which were 
carried out on tables or altars (see TABLE; 
FOOD AND DRINK). Finally, several rites 
took place outside of the temple, such as 
ritual hunting (see HUNTING AND FISHING) 
or erecting memorials. (Regarding the cults 
of south Arabia, see Ryckmans, Rites du 
paganisme; Robin, Sheba. II, 1156-83.) 


Representation of divinities 
In south Arabia, human or animal rep- 
resentation was not taboo (see 
IGONOCLASM). Statues and historical tab- 
leaux adorned temples and palaces; images 
of the dead were placed in tombs (see 
BURIAL). It is worth noting, however, that 
in this large number of images, very few 
are definitely those of divinities. The most 
significative have been discovered very 
recently (Arbach, Audouin, Robin, La 
découverte). It is not certain whether the 
tentative identification of the young female 
figures on the temples of al-Jawf as the 
“Daughters of Il” is indeed correct. The 
bust of a woman holding ears of corn in 
one hand and giving a blessing with the 
other, identified by Jacqueline Pirenne as 
the goddess Dhat-Himyam, or the young 
man whom she regards as Almaqah, rep- 
resent believers, not divinities. 
Representation of divinities in animal 
form is somewhat better documented. 
Large size coins from Hadramawt depict 
Sayin, the kingdom’s principal god, in the 
shape of an eagle attacking a serpent and 
there is an inscription which explicitly 
likens him to this powerful bird. Some 
coins of smaller size also depict Sayin in 


the shape of a bull. Other divinities must 


go 


also have appeared in the shape of a bull, 
such as Thawr-Ba‘al"” (“Bull-Lord”), 
associated with and then identified as 
Almaqah or Sam‘, when he is called “Bull 
of Abdu.” 


Comparisons with the ritual practices of pre- 

Islamic Hyaz 
The prohibitions entailed by the demand 
for ritual purity (q.v.; see also 
CONTAMINATION; GLEANLINESS AND 
ABLUTION) at Mecca and in south Arabia 
are often comparable. In the haram, the 
area where the “idols” of Isaf and Na ila 
(see IDOLS AND IMAGES) stood was out of 
bounds for menstruating women (see 
MENSTRUATION), and this rule applied to all 
the “idols,” if we are to believe Ibn al- 
Kalbr (d. ca. 205/820; Kitab al-Asnam, 26). 
A south Arabian inscription from al-Jawf 
(Haram 34 = CLH 533) echoes an identical 
prohibition. Ibn al-Kalbt (Aitab al-Asnam, 6) 
narrates that Isaf (son of Ya‘la) and N@ila 
(the daughter of Zayd of Jurhum) were 
two young lovers who made love in the 
Ka‘ba and had been turned to stone and 
joined in the Ka’‘ba (q.v.); this etiological 
story recalls the prohibition on sexual 
intercourse in the temple, set out in two 
other south Arabian inscriptions. 
According to some traditions, pilgrims 
coming to Mecca were given milk (q.v.) and 
honey (q.v.). In other temples, Ibn al-Kalbr 
(Kitab al-Asnam, 40, 46) notes that flour and 
milk were used for the ritual. These are 
listed in the inscription Haram 13 = CTH 
548/ 12-13: for some offence, the precise 
nature of which is unclear, the believer 
must hand over a bull to the temple of 
Arathat “and throughout the temple, flour, 
the cost of curds, honey, heart of palm and 
full expenses (imposed) on everyone.” The 
practice of circumcision (q.v.) in the Arab- 
ian desert is mentioned by two external 
sources, Sozomen and the Talmud, and by 
Arab tradition. As regards Yemen, the 
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information is contradictory. We have two 
representations of an uncircumcised male. 
First there is the bronze statue of a 
Himyari sovereign, depicted in Roman 
style, completely naked, and there is also a 
male member in relief on a small glass disc 
(Ghul, New Qatabani inscriptions); these 
two artifacts are not decisive, however, 
since the first imitates a foreign model and 
the second may have been imported. 
Nonetheless, one external source remarks 
that the Himyaris practiced circumcision, 
at least in the middle of the fourth century 
c.E. (Philostorgius, Airchengeschichte, ii, 4). 
The practice of covering the Ka‘ba with 
hangings (kzswa) is not without parallel in 
Yemen. Three inscriptions from Qataban 
commemorate the offering of ks%wt to 
lesser divinities. It is not known, however, 
whether these ks’wt were intended to cover 


the god or his dwelling place. 


Development towards a supreme god? 
In the third century c.£., the Sabaeans 
began to give the principal god, Almaqah, 
the title of “lord” (q.v.; mr’); in the same 
period, in the inscriptions dedicated to him 
in the temple of Awwam, they ceased to 
invoke the other divinities of the pantheon. 
This has been seen as the evolution 
towards henotheism, as it is surmised from 
this that a supreme divinity was beginning 
to emerge and take on the main functions 
of a chief god. In fact, the arguments put 
forward are not decisive. The Sabaeans 
gave the same title “lord” to other divin- 
ities. As for the fact that only Almaqah is 
mentioned by the invocations in the temple 
of Awwam, there are other possible explan- 
ations for this, such as clerical rivalry. 

It nevertheless remains true that the 
greater divinities of every pantheon tended 
to assume the majority of functions from 
the start of the Christian era. An analysis 
of dedicatory inscriptions is illuminating. 


Their authors thank the divinity for the 
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following reasons: political, military, dip- 
lomatic or hunting success (see VICTORY); 
help given in peril (sickness, misfortune or 
battle; see FIGHTING; WAR); protection 
(q.v.) bestowed upon their people and their 
goods; their well-being; their cure in case 
of illness; the birth of children, preferably 
male (see INFANTICIDE; PATRIARCHY); the 
abundance of agricultural produce and 
livestock (see AGRIGULTURE AND 
VEGETATION; HIDES AND FLEEGE); rainfall; 
the granting of visions or favorable oracles 
(see PORTENTS), etc. Petitions for the future 
are principally: humiliation of the enemy 
(see ENEMIES); good health, success and 
well-being; protection from various 
dangers, particularly sickness; good 
harvests; children, preferably male (see 
GRACE; BLESSING); the favor of the soy- 
ereign (see SOVEREIGNTY}; KINGS AND 
RULERS), etc. 

It does not, however, seem that any 
polytheistic divinity of south Arabia 
attained the status of supreme god. Until 
the rejection of polytheism, in the formulas 
which symbolize each kingdom, we note 
that two divinities are mentioned: Sayin 
and Hawl for the Hadramawt; ‘Amm and 
Anbt for Qataban; ‘Athtar and Almaqah 
for Saba’; Wagl and Sumiiyada‘ for 
Himyar, without exception. We may also 
add Balaw and Wadd" for Awsan, even if 
the two gods are not mentioned in the 
same formula. It seems that one of the two 
divinities was the guardian of the throne 
(thus guaranteeing order and justice) and 
the other protected the tribe (watching 
over its growth and wealth). Anbi, ‘Athtar 
and Wadd" are undoubtedly in the first 
category, ‘Amm, Almaqah and Balaw in 
the second. 


South Arabian polytheism according to Islamic 
tradition 
Islamic authors know little of the paganism 
of south Arabia. The most knowledgeable 
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are Hisham b. al-Kalbt (ca. 120-204/ 
737-819), who produced a work — Kitab 
al-Asnam — entirely devoted to pre-Islamic 
paganism, and al-Hasan b. Ahmad al- 
Hamdani (d. 360/971), a Yemeni who 
spent his entire life on the Arabian 
peninsula. Al-Hamdant’s Aitab al-kiil 
reflects his interest in the history and 
remains of pre-Islamic Yemen. Some 
information on south Arabia is also given 
by Ibn al-Kalbi in Aztab al-Asnam; he 
mentions five Yemeni “idols”: Yaghith 
(venerated, according to him, by the 
Madhhiy tribe and the people of Jurash, 
that is by the peoples who were living at 
Najran and in ‘Asir in Ibn al-Kalbr’s era), 
Ya‘tiq (worshipped by Hamdan and their 
Yemeni allies at Khaywan, a small village 
100 km north of San‘a’), Nasr (the eagle 
god, worshipped by the Himyarites at 
Balkha’, a location which has not been 
identified), Ram (in fact a temple, bayt, in 
the province of San‘a’) and Amm/anas, 
worshipped by the tribe of Khawlan- 
Sa‘da. 

Yaghith, Ya‘tq and Nasr are three of the 
five “idols” mentioned by Noah (q.v.) in 
Q 71:23 (see also IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS). There is no mention of 
Yaghith in the inscriptions of south 
Arabia; his name occurs only in the 
Safaitic inscriptions (of Syria and Jordan), 
where it is an anthroponym; elsewhere, we 
find ‘mr’y wt as a man’s name in three 
Nabataean inscriptions, consisting of ‘mr’ 
(in Arabic imru’) and_y wt (the Aramaic way 
of writing yaghith). Finally, in pre-Islamic 
Arabic onomastica, such as that which Ibn 
al-Kalbi sets out in his Jamharat al-nasab 
(Caskel, Gamharat), the name ‘Abd Yaghith 
reoccurs forty-two times (eighteen of these 
in the Madhhij genealogies). It is possible 
that a god Yaghitith, apparently an indi- 
vidual who had been made a hero, existed 
and was commonly known among the 
Nabataeans and Madhhij. The name 
Ya‘tiq does not occur in Arabian epigra- 
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phy, except as the name of a synagogue 
(mkrb) built in January 465 c.£. (d-d’w" 574 
of the Himyarite era), at Dula‘ (twelve 
kilometers north-west of San‘a’). Nasr was 
indeed a divinity worshipped by the south- 
ern Arabs, especially in Hadramawt and at 
Saba’ (Miiller, Adler und Geier), but the 
link with the mysterious Balkha‘ made by 
Ibn al-Kalbi seems without foundation. 
Regarding Riam, Ibn al-Kalbr is a little 
better informed. He is aware that it is a 
temple in the province of San‘a’ but he 
does not know the name of the god to 
whom this building is dedicated. The 
ancient temple was in fact called Tur‘at 
and the god worshipped there was 

Ta lab Riyam"”; his epithet eventually 
came to indicate both the building and 
the mountain upon which it was located 
(modern day Jabal Riyam, 50 km north 
of San‘a’). 

Finally, there is no epigraphic evidence of 
‘Amm?anas, but the existence of such a 
divinity cannot be ruled out because we 
know of a Khawlanite leader of this name 
in the third century c.£. ‘Amm/?anas could 
have been an ancestor or a deified hero. 
Ibn al-Kalbi (or his source) thus provides 
more or less accurate information regard- 
ing four out of five divinities. That being 
said, two caveats should be borne in mind. 
First, Ibn al-Kalbi ignores all the major 
divinities of the ancient kingdoms, notably 
Almaqah (Saba’), ‘Amm (Qataban), Sayin 
(Hadramawt), ‘Athtar dhi-Qabd"™ (Ma‘tn) 
and Balaw (Awsan); his knowledge is thus 
extremely incomplete. Secondly, he is 
more concerned with providing details 
of the idols mentioned in the Qur'an or 
tradition (see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN) 
rather than with researching first-hand 
information. 

The second original author on south 
Arabian paganism was the Yemeni al- 
Hasan al-Hamdani. In addition to a fairly 
accurate description of the temple of 


Riyam, he mentions the names of three 
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south Arabian divinities, reinterpreted as 
anthroponyms: Sinan dhi-Ilim, a king of 
Hadramawt in ancient times (Sayin dhi- 
Ilim in the Hadramawt inscriptions); 

Ta lab Riyam b. Shahran, who is supposed 
to have married Tur‘a (a misunderstanding 
of the divine title “Ta’lab Riyam"™ lord of 
‘Tur‘at,” in which the word ba ‘al, “lord,” 
has been taken to mean “spouse”); 
Almaqah (the Sabaean god Almaqah) 
identified with Bilqis (q.v.; the traditional 
name of the Queen of Sheba). Finally, in a 
short passage of Kitab al-Fawharatayn, he 
observes: “The sun (q.v.), the moon (q.v.) 
and the stars (see PLANETS AND STARS) were 
depicted on the silver and gold coinage of 
the Himyarites, because they worship 
them. They call them ‘Athtar, Hubas (the 
moon) and Alamiqa (the stars), in the 
singular Almaq or Yalmaq. This is why 
Bilqis is called “Yalmaqa’ and one speaks of 
Zuhra [i.e. Venus].” Al-Hamdant not only 
knew that Almaqah was a divinity (and not 
a queen), he also knew the gods ‘Athtar 
and Hubas (Sabaean Hawbas), whose 
name appears in no other Islamic source 
(Robin, Sheba. II, 1184-9). Yemeni authors 
are thus a little better informed concerning 
the paganism of south Arabia than is the 
rest of Islamic tradition. They know the 
names of several important divinities, such 
as the principal gods of Saba’, Hadramawt 
and Sam‘, whereas Ibn al-Kalbi only 
refers to minor divinities. Their knowledge 
is nonetheless limited to a few divine 
names and some uncertain identifications. 
Rather than vague recollections from 
memory, we are talking of names they have 
deciphered from inscriptions and 
interpreted more or less correctly. They 
were indeed able to read the south Arabian 
script, although they often confused letters 
of a similar shape and interpreted the text 
very freely. The feeble nature of such 
knowledge in traditional sources is 
undoubtedly explained by the fact that 
polytheism had been rejected by Himyar 
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almost 250 years before the appearance of 
Islam and that it survived only under- 
ground, except perhaps in certain outlying 
tribes. 


Christian Julien Robin 
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South Asian Literatures and the 


Qur'an 


With a Muslim population of over 300 mil- 
lion, south Asia (India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh) is home to the largest con- 
centration of Muslims in the world. 
Muslims in the region have employed a 
wide variety of languages to compose their 
literatures. Among these languages, Arabic 
and Persian have historically played a cos- 
mopolitan role, for they have enabled 
south Asian elites to participate and share 
in literary cultures that extend well beyond 
the subcontinent to central Asia and the 
Middle East. In addition to these trans- 
national languages, Muslims have em- 
ployed a host of other languages that are 
indigenous to south Asia. Ranging from 
Baluchi and Bengali to Tamil and Urdu, 
these vernaculars, in contrast to Arabic 
and Persian, have been local, or regional, 
in their geographic significance. ‘They 
encompass a broad spectrum of literary 
traditions that include folk songs sung by 
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village women as well as sophisticated 
poems composed by erudite scholars. This 
article focuses on the interaction of the 
Quran with literary cultures in the ver- 
nacular traditions. The corpus of these 
literatures is so vast and diverse that in this 
brief article we can only touch upon a few 
key ideas, citing examples from a limited 
range of linguistic traditions (see also 
LITERATURE AND THE QUR'AN). 

It is hardly surprising that the Qur'an, 
the sacred scripture of Islam, should have 
influenced Muslim poets and writers in 
south Asia. The nature of the Qur’an’s 
impact on the vernacular traditions varies, 
however. At its most obvious, it consists of 
the insertion of qur’anic quotations into 
literary works, particularly poetry. Called 
igtibas, this popular literary device assumes 
that every reasonably educated Muslim 
would know the Arabic Qur’an well 
enough to understand a scriptural allusion, 
no matter how obscure it may be (see 
TEACHING AND PREACHING THE QUR'AN; 
RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN). The incor- 
poration of a qur’anic verse into a ver- 
nacular text served several purposes. First, 
it sanctified the text for both the author 
and the audience, thus making it more sub- 
lime. Second, the skill with which the 
Arabic sacred text (see BOOK; ARABIC 
LANGUAGE) was woven into the fabric of 
the vernacular demonstrated the author’s 
literary prowess. Third, the verse could 
also serve as a proof text validating the 
author’s religious beliefs and convictions. 
For instance, Q 7:172, a-lastu bi-rabbikum? 
qali bala shahidna, “‘Am I not your lord 
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(q.v.)?’ They said “Yes we witness it” (see 
WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING), is a par- 
ticularly popular quote among mystically 
inclined Muslims, for it supports a concept 
that is pivotal to Siifism: the existence of a 
primordial covenant (q.v.) of love (q.v.) be- 
tween God and creation (q.v.; Schimmel, 


Two colored brocade, 57-8; see also SUFISM 
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AND THE QURAN). To illustrate the inser- 
tion of this qur’anic verse into a vernacular 
text, we may cite a verse in Sindhi by the 
poet Shah ‘Abdu 1-Latif (d. 1752 c.£.) in 
which Marui, a Sindhi folk heroine whom 
the poet uses to represent the human soul 


(q.v.), proclaims: 


When I heard “Am I not your lord?” 
Right there and then I said “Yes” with all 
my heart 

At that time I made a promise [of loyalty] 
to my love 

(Shah ‘Abdu I|-Latif, Risalo, Sur Marui, 1, 
1, 255). 


Shri writers, on the other hand, are more 
likely to quote those qur’anic verses that 
best champion a Shri perspective (see 
SHTISM AND THE QUR’AN). Such is the case, 
for example, with Mir Anis (d. 1874 c.£.), a 
prominent ShiT poet, who embedded 
within his Urdu elegies those qur’anic 
verses that could be interpreted as sup- 
porting the ShrT notion of the imamate 
(for instance, Q 36:12 and its reference to 
the imam mubin, “manifest imam”; Haider, 
Rumiz, 80-2; see MAm). In this manner, 
many a qur’anic verse has been incorpo- 
rated into south Asian vernacular litera- 
ture, the choice of verse being determined 
by the author’s religious worldview. 
Frequently, a quotation from the Qur'an 
may consist of only one or two words (see 
SLOGANS FROM THE QUR'AN); yet allusions 
to these isolated words, no matter how ob- 
scure they may seem, are sufficient to trig- 
ger a range of associations in the minds of 
those familiar with the scripture. Hence, in 
many vernacular poems in praise of the 
Prophet of Islam, Muhammad may be 
referred to not by his name (see NAMES OF 
THE PROPHET) but by names or epithets 
that some Muslims claim to have discov- 
ered in the Qur'an: /a@’ ha and _ya’sin, the 
unconnected letters that appear at the be- 
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ginning of stiiras 20 and 36 or muzzammil 
and muddaththir, divine addresses to the 
Prophet found in the introduction to Q 73: 
4G ayyuha l-muzzammil, “O you enwrapped 
one,” and Q 74: ya ayyuha l-muddaththi, “O 
you covered one” (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION; SOOTHSAYER). 

Even more frequent than allusions to 
verses and words are references to figures 
mentioned in the Qur'an, particularly 
prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD), and events associated with them 
(see NARRATIVES). Abraham (q.v.), the ideal 
monotheist (see HANIF) who destroyed the 
idols (see IDOLS AND IMAGES) made by his 
father Azar (q.v.; cf. Q 6:74); Moses (q.v.) 
and the burning bush (Q 20:10f.); Jesus (q.v.) 
who could heal the sick and revive the 
dead, and give life to inanimate objects 
with his breath (Q 5:110; see DEATH AND 
THE DEAD; ILLNESS AND HEALTH; MIRA- 
CLES; MARVELS) are but a few examples 
from the rich prophetic lore of the Qur’an 
to which many south Asian poets may refer 
(Schimmel, Two colored brocade, 62-79). In 
many instances, however, these figures are 
assigned interpretations and meanings that 
are not obvious in the original qur’anic 
text. For instance, Q 21:69 mentions that 
when the tyrant Nimrod (q.v.) threw 
Abraham into a fire (q.v.), God saved him 
by commanding the fire to be cool and 
peaceful (see HOT AND GOLD; PAIRS AND 
PAIRING). In the hands of many poets, 
Abraham becomes the symbol of a daring 
love that has the strength to accomplish 
the most miraculous feats. Hence, the 
seventh/thirteenth century poet Lal 
Shahbaz Qalandar alludes to this qur’anic 
verse when he joyously sings: “[Because 
of | my friend’s love, I dance every moment 
in the midst of fire!” (as quoted in Schim- 
mel, Two colored brocade, 63). 

Similarly, God’s response to Moses “you 
shall not see me” (Q 7:143; see SEEING AND 


HEARING) becomes in vernacular poems 
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the standard answer that a veiled or other- 
wise inaccessible beloved gives to a lover 
who yearns to see his/her face. The most 
dramatic reinterpretation of a qur’anic 
figure, however, occurs in the case of 
‘Azazil/Tblis (Satan; see DEVIL), the angel 
who refused to bow to Adam (see ADAM 
AND EVE} BOWING AND PROSTRATION) and 
hence was cursed by God for disobedience 
(q.v.3 Q 7:11 £3 see also INSOLENCE AND 
OBSTINACY; ARROGANCE). While it is true 
that in some south Asian literatures Iblis is 
traditionally perceived as a character as- 
sociated with rebellion (q.v.) and evil (see 
GOOD AND EVIL), he is viewed, in at least 
one powerful current of Muslim mystical 
poetry in the vernacular, as a positive 
figure — the paradigmatic lover who suf- 
fers for his unswerving loyalty to the one 
beloved (Schimmel, Two colored brocade, 
60-1). Shah ‘Abdu 1|-Latif’s memorable line 
in Sindhi bears eloquent testimony to this 
tendency: 


‘Azazil is the lover, all others are frauds 
The cursed one was honored by way of 
love (Shah ‘Abdu |-Latif, Risalo, Sur 
Yaman Kalyan, v, 18, 32). 


Although all major prophets named in the 
Qur'an appear in south Asian literatures, 
perhaps the true favorite is Joseph (q.v.; 
Yusuf), whose story is told in the twelfth 
stra of the Quran. The Joseph story, 
which the Quran calls “the most beautiful 
of stories,” has inspired epic narratives in 
several south Asian languages such as 
Bengali, Urdu, Panjabi and Sindhi. In 
some instances, the epic has even been 
illustrated with miniature paintings. 
Typically, these epics interpret the ro- 
mance between Joseph and Potiphar’s wife 
within a Safi framework. Potiphar’s wife, 
identified in popular tradition as Zulaykha, 
represents the woman-soul at the lowest 
level of spiritual development — the najs 
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ammara, or “the soul inciting to evil” (al- 
nafsa la-ammaratun bi-l-si’a, Q 12:53), who 
must first be transformed into the nafs 
lawwama, or “the blaming soul” (Q 75:2) 
and finally into “the soul at peace” (al-nafs 
al-mutma ‘inna, Q 89:27) before she can be 
accepted by the divine beloved. 

It is, perhaps, inevitable that the “most 
beautiful story” of the Qur'an, when recast 
in the vernacular tradition, would be ac- 
culturated to the local environment, that is, 
the composers of the vernacular epic 
would set it within the geographical, social 
and cultural milieu of their region. A typi- 
cal example would be the Bengali poet, 
Shah Muhammad Saghir (late thirteenth/ 
early fourteenth century c.£.), who com- 
posed a version of the Ytsuf-Zulaykha 
epic set entirely in Bengal. In his version, 
he recreates the landscape of Egypt with 
the fauna and flora typical of Bengal, 
introduces the river Nile as the Ganges, 
gives the merchant who bought Joseph a 
typical Bengali name, and has Zulaykha 
send her female companions to Vrin- 
davan, famed for being the location of the 
dalliance between Krishna and the gopis, 
“cow maids” (Roy, The Islamic tradition, 
104-8). 

The indigenization of the qur’anic story 
of Joseph in the Bengali epic should also 
be seen within the larger context of 
Muslim Bengali literary culture and the 
development of a distinctive Bengali 
Muslim identity in medieval India that is 
reflected in the genre of the puthz literature. 
In this literature, the qur’anic concept of 
nabi/rasil, or “prophet/messenger (q.v.),” is 
identified with the local Hindu concept of 
avatara, “divine descent or incarnation.” 
This identification allowed authors to in- 
corporate various Indian deities, particu- 
larly Krishna, into a long line of qur’anic 
prophets that ends with Muhammad (Roy, 
The Islamic tradition, 95-7). Jast as Islam in 
the Middle Eastern context was seen as a 
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culmination of Judeo-Christian monothe- 
ism (see JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY), in medieval Bengal 
and several other Indian regions, the re- 
ligion came to be seen as the continuation 
and culmination of the local Hindu tradi- 
tion. Seen within this framework, the 
Quran became the Veda (scripture) of the 
Kali Yug, the last chronological age of 
Hindu mythology. 

Although such localized or acculturated 
understandings of the prophetology of the 
Quran and the Qur'an itself have fre- 
quently been characterized as syncretistic, 
mixed or heterodox, they are, perhaps, 
better understood as attempts to “trans- 
late” universal Islamic teachings within 
“local” contexts. The validity in approach- 
ing vernacular Muslim poetry through the 
lens of “translation theory,” as proposed by 
Tony Stewart (In search of equivalence), is 
confirmed by the fact that communities 
who recite and sing vernacular religious 
poems frequently regard them as texts 
which encapsulate the teachings of the 
Arabic Qur'an. Sindhi-speaking Muslims 
in southern Pakistan revere Shah ‘Abdu 
1-Latif’s poetic masterpiece in the Sindhi 
language, the Risdlo, as a book that con- 
tains within it the essence of the spiritual 
teachings of the Qur'an. Through his ex- 
egetical remarks on dramatic moments and 
events in popular Sindhi folk romances, 
Shah ‘Abdu 1-Latif is perceived to be con- 
veying qur’anic ideas on the spiritual sig- 
nificance of the human situation. In the 
Punjab, poems attributed to Punjabi Saft 
poets, such as Sultan Bahii (d. 1691 G.£.), 
Bullhe Shah (d. 1754 c.£.) and Varis Shah 
(d. 1766 c.£.), are also commonly regarded 
as spiritual commentaries on qur’anic 
verses. Similarly, the ginans of the Khoja 
Ismaili communities of western India and 
Pakistan, composed in various vernacular 
languages such as Gujarati, Hindi, Punjabi 
and Sindhi and embodying the teaching of 
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Isma ‘tlt preacher-saints (see SAINT), have 
also been regarded as texts embodying the 
inner signification of the Qur'an (Asani, 
Ecstasy and enlightenment, 29-31). 

The conception of some genres of ver- 
nacular poetry (such as the Sindhi Risdalo, 
Punjabi Safi poems or the Isma‘Ili gindns) as 
secondary texts that provide non-Arabic 
speaking Muslims access to the inner (batin) 
meaning of the Qur'an (see POLYSEMY) is 
not without parallels. In Persian-speaking 
parts of the Muslim world, Mawlana Jalal 
al-Din Riimi’s Masnawi, popularly called 
the “Quran in Persian,” is regarded as a 
vast esoteric commentary on the Qur'an, 
many of its verses being interpreted as 
translations of qur’anic verses into Persian 
poetry (see PERSIAN LITERATURE AND THE 
QuR’AN),. Significantly, the mediating role 
that these vernacular texts play between 
the faithful and the Qur'an provides evi- 
dence of a process that Paul Nwyia has so 
aptly called the “Quranization of mem- 
ory” (Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah, 46). Referring specifi- 
cally to early Siifis, he argues that, because 
they were constantly preoccupied with the 
Quran as the word of God (q.v.), their 
memories were eventually “qur’anized.” 
Consequently, they saw everything in the 
light of the Quran, interpreting their own 
experiences and contexts within the larger 
framework of the revelation (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). We may 
extend Nwyia’s perceptive comments to 
include Muslim poets writing in the south 
Asian vernaculars, many of whom were 
influenced, directly or indirectly, by Safi 
ideas. ‘Their worldviews were so thor- 
oughly colored by qur’anic ideas that even 
though they did not always cite specific 
qur anic verses in their compositions, many 
of their lines seem either to echo a 
qur’anic concept or to be a literal transla- 
tion of the qur’anic text into the vernacu- 
lar (see LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QuR’AN). This is why the student of south 
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Asian Muslim literatures, whether reading 
the highly philosophical Urdu poetry of 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal (d. 1938 c.£.) or lis- 
tening to Punjabi songs attributed to the 
folk poet Bullhe Shah, is often surprised to 
discover that a seemingly simple line in the 
vernacular is in fact inspired by a qur’anic 


verse. 
Ali S. Asani 
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Southeast Asian Quranic 
Literature 


This entry is meant to provide an overview 
of literature of the Quran in southeast 
Asia, including both texts produced locally 
and those imported from elsewhere in the 
Muslim world that have been important 

to the region’s religious and intellectual 
history. 


Commentary in Arabic 
As in many parts of the Muslim world, the 
most popular Arabic work of commentary 
(tafstr) in southeast Asia from the seven- 
teenth through the nineteenth centuries 
was the Tafsir al-Jalalayn. In addition to 
being read and studied in its original 
Arabic, this text formed the primary basis 
of the most popular early modern work in 
Malay, the Tarjumdan al-mustafid of ‘Abd al- 
Ra‘if Singkeli. For three centuries, this 
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work remained the standard work of tafsir 
in the Malay-language curricula of the 
region’s pesantren Islamic educational mi- 
lieu. Other early Malay works of ta/sir 
drew on a range of Arabic texts, including 
those of al-Baydawi (d. prob. 716/1316-17). 
Despite their openness to works of ta/sir 
from elsewhere in the Muslim world, how- 
ever, southeast Asian scholars were not 
mere passive recipients of the Arabic tradi- 
tion of tafsix For some attained the erudi- 
tion and proficiency to produce Arabic 
works of their own. The most notable of 
this type is Muhammad al-Nawawt Jawi 
(Banten’s; 1813-97) Marah Labid (which 
draws in large measure on Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi’s [d. 606/1210] Tafsir al-Kabir; cf. 
Johns, Quranic exegesis), which has been 
printed and distributed in the Middle East 
as well as in southeast Asia. 


Translations into southeast Asian languages 


The earliest textual evidence we have of 
quranic exegetical activity in Muslim 
southeast Asia comes to us in a manuscript 
containing the Arabic text of Q 18, Strat 
al-Kahf (“The Cave”), written in red ink 
along with a Malay translation and run- 
ning commentary, primarily following al- 
Baghawi (d. ca. 516/1122) and al-Khazin 
(d. 740/1340), in black (Riddell, [slam and 
the Malay-Indonesian world, 139-67). The 
translation of such earlier commentaries 
appears to have been largely eclipsed by 
‘Abd al-Ra’af’s Tarjuman al-mustafid in the 
seventeenth century. While this work domi- 
nated the field of qur’anic exegesis in 
southeast Asia for generations, in the early 
twentieth century an increasing amount of 
attention was given to other, more recent 
works of fafstr in Arabic as well. ‘This 
expansion of the curriculum of qur’anic 
studies in the region was an important 
aspect of broader developments of Islamic 
reformism in modern southeast Asia. 
Among the works translated in these 
contexts were those of modern Muslim 
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exegetes of various orientations, both 
from the Middle East and south Asia. 
Indonesian translations of selections from 
the Tafsir al-Manar (a work initiated by the 
Egyptian reformer Muhammad ‘Abduh 
and continued after his death in 1905 by 
Rashid Rida) by various translators ap- 
peared, starting in 1923. The Indonesian 
translation of Maulana Muhammad ‘Alt’s 
The holy Quran and accompanying com- 
mentary by ‘Tjokroaminoto began to ap- 
pear in 1928 but the Muhammadiyyah and 
other Indonesian Muslim groups protested 
the project for its Ahmadiyya (q.v.) orienta- 
tion (see also TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
QuR’AN). The pace of such translation ac- 
tivity increased dramatically as the century 
progressed, with economic development 
under the New Order supporting a vibrant 
publishing industry producing Indonesian 
translations of Arabic-language works of 
tafsir by Mahmiid Shaltiit, Mustafa al- 
Maraghi and Sayyid Qutb as well as thou- 


sands of other Muslim religious texts. 


Commentaries in southeast Asian languages 
Manuscript collections and library hold- 
ings in Indonesia and Europe contain a 
remarkable range of works on the Quran 
written in a number of different southeast 
Asian languages. One striking example 
may be found in an early nineteenth-cen- 
tury Makassarese text that offers a para- 
phrase of the Qur'an in that language. 
Another method of qur’anic “translation” 
and interpretation can be found in 
Javanese literature, where a tradition 
developed of inserting an interlinear 
Javanese translation (written in pegon, or 
modified Arabic script) into the text of the 
Quran itself. This tradition of pegon-script 
qur’anic literature in Javanese continued 
into the twentieth century with works like 
the Tafsir al-Ibriz of Bisri Mustofa. An 
analogous work in the Arabic script, or 
jJawi, an adaptation of the Arabic script 
used for writing Malay, can be found in 
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Syekh Haji Abdul Karim Amrullah’s al- 
Burhan, a commentary on the last thirtieth 
part of the Qur’an (juz’ ‘am). 

Such works in jaw? and pegon script were 
accessible only to pesantren students, and as 
the twentieth century progressed they were 
thus largely overlooked by the burgeoning 
ranks of new readers literate in the 
Roman, rather than Arabic script. Pub- 
lishers catering to these growing markets 
produced an explosion of works in various 
fields of the Islamic religious sciences com- 
posed in modern Bahasa Indonesia. One 
of the first major original works of tafsir to 
appear in this format was A. Hassan’s 
Tafsir al-Furqdn, which first appeared seri- 
ally starting in 1928. This work by one of 
the leading figures of the radical reformist 
organization PERSIS is actually more of a 
“translation” than a ¢afsir proper, as what 
little non-literal interpretation there is 
comes only in the form of short footnotes. 
Nonetheless, it also contains a fairly 
lengthy preface in which the author out- 
lines his method of interpretation, laying 
out a set of radical and narrowly scriptural 
exegetical principles differing significantly 
from most works produced in southeast 
Asia before that time. When Hassan’s work 
appeared, a parallel project was already in 
preparation by another Indonesian reform- 
ist, Mahmoed Joenoes. This work, begun 
in 1922, finally appeared in its first com- 
plete published edition in 1938 and con- 
tained a thirty-page indexed outline of 
“the summarized essence of the Quran” 
for modern readers, in addition to an 
Indonesian translation of the text and 
explanatory footnotes. 

From the 1950s on, one finds a steady 
increase in the number of new fafsir works 
written in the modern Indonesian lan- 
guage with the Latin script. Among these 
the Tafsir al-Azhar of Hamka (Haji Abdul 
Malik Karim Amrullah) is one of the most 
enterprising endeavors of modern qur’anic 


exegesis, not just in southeast Asia, but in 
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the Muslim world as a whole. Although 
often described as a “Modernist,” Hamka’s 
thinking reflects a mixture of ideas and 
orientations to the tradition ranging from 
Stfism to Salafism. Hamka’s work of tafstr 
runs to ten volumes totaling over 8,000 
pages in its hardcover edition. The work 
began as a series of early morning lectures 
at the al-Azhar mosque in Kebayoran, 
Jakarta. The commentary expounded in 
these oral settings was first published seri- 
ally in the magazine Gema Islam. Shortly 
after beginning the project, however, 
Hamka was imprisoned by the increasingly 
left-leaning government of Soekarno and 
the work was thus completed during his 
two years of incarceration. Hamka’s copi- 
ous commentary draws on a number of 
authorities with a heavy emphasis on mod- 
ern Egyptian exegetes. The commentary is 
not, however, simply a rehashing of 
Egyptian modernism under the rubric of 
qur anic exegesis but rather incorporates 
select elements of Egyptian modernism 
and other aspects of Muslim tradition with 
considerable original material, including 
even a number of rather revealing per- 
sonal anecdotes. ‘This work continues to 
enjoy popularity not only in Indonesia but 
in other parts of southeast Asia as well, 
including Malaysia and Singapore, where 
the “deluxe edition” was published by 
Pustaka Nasional from 1982 to 1993. 

With the establishment of Soeharto’s 
New Order regime in 1965, the Indonesian 
government itself began to sponsor ambi- 
tious projects in the area of éa/str. In 1967, 
the Ministry of Religious Affairs initiated a 
special foundation that was given the as- 
signment of producing works of Qur'an 
translation and commentary. This resulted 
in the publication of two major works: A/ 
Quraan dan terjemahannya, “The Quran and 
its translation,” and Al Quraan dan tafsirnya, 
“The Qur'an and its commentary.” Both 
works may be seen as officially-sponsored 
attempts to provide Indonesian Muslims 
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with “standard” works of reference and 
thus ensure a greater uniformity in na- 
tional discourses on the sacred text. 
Nevertheless, over the course of the twen- 
tieth century the number of privately con- 
ceived and published works of translation 
and exegesis has continued to proliferate, 
thus offering a considerable range of 
interpretations of the text and its 
exegetical traditions. These range from the 
multi-volume works covering the entire 
quranic text like that of Ash Shiddieqy’s 
Tafsir al-Qurénul madjied “an-nur” to a host of 
shorter works that deal only with certain 
stiras (especially Q 1, Strat al-Fatiha, “The 
Opening”; see FATIHA) or selections from 
quranic narrative (see NARRATIVES). 
Popular works of both of these latter 
genres are those by Bey Arifin: Samudera 
al-Fatihah and Rangkaian yerita dalam al- 
Quran, respectively. Later editions of the 
latter relate embellished tales of Islamic 
prophets and the early Muslim community 
complete with illustrations (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD). There are likewise a 
number of handbooks on éajwid, qur’anic 
recitation, an art form in which Indonesian 
and Malay reciters have received 
international acclaim. 

Just a few years after the completion of 
these works another Indonesian translation 
of the Qur'an was published by the well- 
known literary critic H.B. Jassin. It was 
entitled Bacaan mulia, “the glorious read- 
ing,” an Indonesian rendering of al-Qur ‘an 
al-kartm, and met with strong criticism from 
conservative ‘ulama’ who objected to the 
fact that it claimed to be a “poetic” transla- 
tion (see POETRY AND POETS; LANGUAGE 
AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN). Critical re- 
sponses appeared in a number of Indone- 
sian magazines and newspapers and some 
even found their way into a number of 
polemic monographs. Jassin, however, 
seemed undeterred by all of this; some 
fifteen years later he published another 
edition of the Qur’an, this one in Arabic 
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rather than in Indonesian translation. ‘This 
work, entitled al-Qur’an berwajah puisi, did 
not alter the contents of the Quran in any 
substantive way but rather experimented 
with new typographical arrangements of 
the Arabic text that highlighted its rhyth- 
mic and assonant qualities — giving it, 

in a sense, a “poetic” face (see FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN). Following 
the publication of this text, many of 
Jassin’s earlier critics resurfaced to protest 
what they saw as his “deviation” from 

the established practice of printing the 
qur’anic text (see PRINTING OF THE 
QuR’AN), resulting in a new wave of pub- 
lic polemics and hampering the distribu- 
tion of Jassin’s text. 

At about the same time that these 
developments were taking place in 
Indonesia, we see an unprecedented 
upsurge in the production of works of 
Quran “translation” and exegesis in a 
wide range of southeast Asian languages 
beyond Malay/Indonesian. Prominent 
among them were a number of commen- 
taries in Sundanese, including those of 
Qamaruddin Shaleh and Muhammad 
Ramli. Yet such activity was not even re- 
stricted to southeast Asian languages with 
predominantly Muslim speakers. For, at 
this time we find the first full Thai transla- 
tion of the Quran, completed by Direk 
Kulsiriswasd, a.k.a. Ibrahim Qureyshi. 
The translation of the Qur'an into 
Vietnamese is an even more recent phe- 
nomenon, the first example of which the 
present writer is aware having been pub- 
lished not in southeast Asia but in southern 
California in 1997. Two of the first sig- 
nificant works on the Qur’an in ‘Tagalog 
date back to the early 1980s. ‘The first, Ang 
banal na Kuran, is a fairly straightforward 
translation following the order of the stan- 
dard arrangement of the text in Arabic. 
The second is a topically arranged treat- 
ment of legal categories and related con- 
cepts as illustrated by qur’anic verses. In 
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each section the verse is given first in 
English (text from Yisuf “Ali’s translation) 
and then followed by a Tagalog translation 
without further commentary. 

This approach to topical (mawdi 7) tafstr 
was also gaining popularity in Indonesia 
during the 1980s. Works of this kind ap- 
pealed more to a modern lay Muslim read- 
ership than did works following the more 
traditional, verse-by-verse (tartib al-ayat) 
arrangement. One of the most ambitious 
works of this type is Dawam Rahardjo’s 
700-plus page Ensiklopedi al-Qur ‘an, which 1s 
comprised of chapters dealing with topics 
like “justice,” “mercy,” “religion,” “knowl- 
edge,” etc. In addition to this, the work 
also contains important chapters on his 
interpretive methodology and his under- 
standing of the “social vision” of the 
Quran (see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN; 
SOGIAL SCIENCES AND THE QUR'AN; 
GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN). 
Other significant Indonesian works of this 
type include the work of Jalaluddin Rakh- 
mat, a popular preacher from Bandung 
with a degree in communications from the 
University of Iowa. 

With such work we enter a new period in 
the history of interpretive literature on the 
Quran in Indonesia, one in which tra- 
ditional methodologies have largely given 
way to works addressing the needs of a 
wider readership whose education has not 
been in the traditional Islamic sciences (see 
TOOLS FOR THE STUDY OF THE QURAN; 
TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG 
sTuDy). Over the past decade, these de- 
velopments have been paralleled by a 
marked increase in Indonesian translations 
of works of modern qur’anic scholarship 
that have been produced not in Arabic but 
in Western languages by Muslim scholars 
working in European and North American 
university contexts. Some of the most pop- 
ular works of this type have been transla- 
tions of Fazlur Rahman’s Major themes of the 
Qur'an and Muhammad Arkoun’s Lectures 
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du Coran (see CONTEMPORARY CRITICAL 
PRACTICES AND THE QUR'AN). 


R. Michael Feener 
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Sovereignty 


(Sole) authority and power, rulership. In 
exploring the notion of sovereignty much 
care should be given to terminology. 
Sovereignty generally means authority 
(q.v.) and power (see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE) but it lacks precise definition 
and has many divergent interpretations in 
English usage as do its cognates in other 
Western languages. The word hakimiyya, a 
derivative of the verb hakama, has been 
commonly used in modern Islamic thought 
to denote sovereignty. The form hakimiyya 
itself does not occur in the Qur'an but 
hakama and other derivatives of h-k-m are 
used in more than a hundred places. The 
verb hakama primarily means “to restrain 
from doing that which is desired.” In 
Arabic dictionaries it signifies “to judge, 
decide order, exercise authority, rule and 
govern.” An examination of the occur- 
rences of the word and its derivatives in 
the Qur'an reveals that they have been as- 
sociated with both God and human beings 
but at varying levels and for varying types 
of authority (see also JUDGMENT; WISDOM). 
The doctrine of God occupies a central 
position in the qur’anic discourse, where 
God is portrayed with absolute authority 
over the world. Among the terms used to 
signify his divine authority is hakama and its 
derivatives. For instance, hakam, hakim and 
hakim are all attributes of God that include 
his qualities as lord (q.v.) and ruler of the 
universe (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES; 
CREATION). The Qur'an has also empha- 
sized repeatedly that hukm, “command, 
judgment and decision,” belongs ulti- 
mately to God (e.g. Q 95:8; 11:45; 12:40; 
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13:41; 18:26). The usage of the term in the 
Qur’an has been understood to comprise 
several significant concepts. Theologically, 
it is understood to signify that God deter- 
mines and causes all that happens in the 
universe (Q 4:78; 7:54; see FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION) and that he is the sole 
adjudicator among humans on the day of 
the judgment (Q 22:55-7; see LAST 
JUDGMENT). On the other hand, God is also 
viewed as a lawgiver in the sense that he 
prescribes the rules that govern human 
affairs (see LAW AND THE QUR'AN; 
BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). On the basis 
of these understandings, it has been ar- 
gued that sovereignty belongs to God, not 
only in the theological sense but also in the 
political and legal sense (Qutb, ial, 
11QI-Q, 1213-34; see THEOLOGY AND THE 
QUR’AN; POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN). 

But the Qur’an does not confine hukm to 
God alone. It is assigned also to various 
humans: to the rabbis and scholars (q.v.) 
who judge, yahkum, applying the Torah 
(q.v.) code (Q 5:445 see JEWS AND JUDAISM); 
to David (q.v.) who was commanded to 
judge between people justly (Q 38:26; see 
JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE); to Muhammad 
who must judge in accordance with the 
Quran (cf. Q 4:65, 105). And, there are two 
further incidents where the authority of 
hukm is conferred: on the arbitrators who 
settle a marriage dispute (Q 4:35; see 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE) or estimate the 
compensation to be paid by a pilgrim as 
atonement (q.v.) for the sin (see SIN, MAJOR 
AND MINOR) of killing game during the pil- 
grimage (q.v.; Q 5:95; see also HUNTING 
AND FISHING). 

Closely related to the term hakimiyya are 
two other terms relevant to the concept of 
sovereignty in the Qur'an: ulihiyya (divin- 
ity) and mulk (kingship). Ulihiyya denotes, 
among other things, the absolute right of 
command over the creation (e.g. Q 7:54) 
and the authority to legislate for human- 
kind (e.g. Q 42:21), both of which belong 
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exclusively to God. Therefore, it appears 
that the term ulihiyya comprises the mean- 
ings that those who assigned sovereignty to 
God wanted to attribute to him. On the 
other hand, human governance has been 
mostly denoted by derivatives of m-I-f, 
such as mulk (e.g. Q 2:102, 251, 2583 12:43, 
50, 54, 72, 76, 101) though it has sometimes 
been used to refer to God’s sovereignty 

(Q 3:26; 23:116; see KINGS AND RULERS). Ibn 
Khaldin (d. 808/1406), the famous 
Muslim historian and sociologist, defines 
the nature of mulk in a way that is very 
similar to the Western concepts of politi- 
cal, legal and coercive sovereignty (see also 
TOLERANCE AND GOMPULSION; OPPRES- 
SION; OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE). He says: 


Mulk, in reality, belongs only to one who 
dominates the subjects, subjugates the peo- 
ple, collects revenues (see TAXATION; POLL 
TAX), sends out military expeditions, and 
protects the frontiers; and there is no other 
human power over him. This is generally 
accepted as the real meaning of the true 
character of mudk (Ibn Khaldiin, Mugqad- 
dima, il, 574). 


Historically, the slogan of the Khariis 
(q.v.) that hukm belongs to God alone seems 
to be the earliest use of the term in politics. 
Modern Muslim reformers have attempted 
to find an Islamic equivalent to the 
Western concepts of political and legal 
sovereignty (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: 
EARLY MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY). A 
number of them, including Namiq Kemal 
(d. 1888), Rashid Rida (d. 1935) and Hasan 
al-Banna (d. 1949), advocated the view that 
Islam approves of popular sovereignty. 
Others, among them Aba A‘la |-Mawdidr 
(d. 1979) and Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966), denied 
that sovereignty can be attributed to a 
human being and argued that it belongs 
exclusively to God. In spite of those dif- 
ferences about the type and location of 
sovereignty, it appears that many accept 
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the principle of the supremacy of God’s 
laws, the sharia, the rights of the ruler and 
the role of the people in the collective 


decision-making process in Muslim politics. 
Bustami Khir 
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Spatial Relations 


Relative physical and geographic place- 
ment (above, below, close, etc.). In Islamic 
tradition, the qur’anic corpus 1s under- 
stood as consisting of two kinds of text 
units, Meccan stiras and Medinan siras 
(see MEGGA; MEDINA; sURA). While this di- 
vision serves the juridical purpose of dis- 
tinguishing earlier texts from later texts (see 
ABROGATION), by such geographic iden- 
tification siiras are explicitly related to 
places (see GEOGRAPHY AND THE QUR’AN) 
rather than time periods (see CHRONOLOGY 
AND THE QUR'AN). This is in accord with a 
general qur’anic trend to focus on space 
rather than time (q.v.). The Qur'an fur- 
thermore displays a strong tendency to 
arrange essential phenomena of creation 
in pairs, sometimes antithetical, sometimes 
complementary (see PAIRS AND PAIRING; 
RHETORIG AND THE QUR’AN). Although 
there occasionally occurs a similar kind of 
structuring speech in the Bible — see the 
passages about God’s promise to Noah (Gen 
8:22) or the sequence of antithetical men- 
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tal dispositions (in Aoh 3:1-8) — this ten- 
dency is much further developed in the 
Quran (see Neuwirth, Quranic literary 
structure revisited; see LITERARY 
STRUCTURES OF THE QUR'AN; FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN). Among the 
many phenomena presented as coupled in 
the Qur'an, spatial notions figure promi- 
nently. They are presented in some cases as 
related closely enough to constitute to- 
gether one complete whole — linguistically 
reflected in the rhetorical figure of a me- 
rismos (see Lausberg, Handbuch). Although 
each part of the pair does exist by itself, it 
is always perceived as related to the other. 
Among these pairs, we find in the early 
stras the figure of “present life/hereafter” 
(al-hayat al-dunya/al-akhira; see 
ESCHATOLOGY; EARTH; TRANSITORINESS; 
ETERNITY), as well as that of paradise (q.v.) 
and hell (al-yjanna and jahannam; see HELL 
AND HELLFIRE; GARDEN). A less tightly 
connected pair in the early stiras is Mecca 
and the holy land (see SACRED AND 
PROFANE; SACRED PRECINCTS). It is exactly 
this pair, however, that will gain impor- 
tance in the later stiras, where it appears 
emblematically coded as al-masjd al- 
haram/al-masjd al-aqsa, the first being a 
coded designation of Mecca, the second of 
Jerusalem (q.v.). In the later Meccan siras, 
the biblical pair heaven and earth (q.v.; 
al-sama@ wa-l-ard/al-samawat wa-l-ard) are 
frequently invoked (see HEAVENS AND SKY; 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN). A more mar- 
ginal relation is that between Egypt (q.v.) 
and the holy land as portrayed in Q 12 
(Strat Yusuf, “Joseph”) and in the story of 
the Children of Israel (q.v.; Bani Isra’il), as 
narrated repeatedly throughout the de- 
veloping revelation of the Qur'an. Mecca 
and Medina are never juxtaposed explicitly 
in the Qur’an, nor is the migration of the 
Prophet and his adherents portrayed in the 
Qur’an (see EMIGRATION; EMIGRANTS AND 
HELPERS). Another relation between cities 
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(see CITY) appears more significant: Mecca 
and, later, Medina are virtually related to a 
third, symbolic center — Jerusalem — a 
relation that develops into Mecca’s absorp- 
tion of Jerusalem’s prerogatives (see 
Neuwirth, Spiritual meanings). Whereas a 
real journey is made from Mecca to 
Medina, a virtual and symbolic trajectory 
leads from Medina back to Mecca. In the 
following the three most prominent com- 
plementary (or antithetical) figures of spa- 
tial relations will be discussed, as well as 


some less explicit ones. 


Earthly life and the hereafter, al-hayat al- 

dunya/al-akhira 
Since the early stiras are dominated by the 
imagination of eschatology, it is the 
antagonism of the present life and the 
hereafter (al-hayat al-dunya vs. al-hayat al- 
akhira) that appears first in the Qur'an. 
Whereas the English translation of the pair 
might suggest a temporal rather than a 
spatial relation, the Quran obviously views 
the two worlds as spatial units. This is all 
the more surprising since the likely rab- 
binical model for the idea of the two 
worlds (see JEWS AND JUDAISM; FOREIGN 
VOCABULARY), the Hebrew notion of ha- 
olam ha-zeh vs. ha- ‘Glam ha-ba, this world vs. 
the coming world, does presuppose a tem- 
poral sequence, /am being a temporal 
term in both Hebrew and Aramaic (alma). 
It is noteworthy, however, that with respect 
to terminology, the Hebrew discourse of 
the two temporally juxtaposed worlds did 
leave a trace in the Qur'an, which from the 
middle Meccan stiras onward (the two first 
instances being still early Meccan, Q 81:29 
and Q 83:6) employs the formula rabb al- 
‘alamin to express a crucial divine predi- 
cate, one that becomes a standard formula 
through the Fatiha (q.v.; see Neuwirth, 
Fatiha). Although rabb al-‘alamin reflects 
Hebrew ribbon Olam (in the sense of “lord 
[q.v.] of eternity [q.v.]”), the Arabic cog- 
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nate of lam, i.e. ‘Glam, which appears in 
the Qur'an exclusively as @lamin (see trans- 
lation of 1 John 4:19), is not always used in 
a temporal sense but in some instances 
seems rather to denote the inhabited 
earthly world, represented by humans. 
Alamin in this sense (which is reflected in 
various translations of the Qur’an into 
western languages) could be explained as a 
contracted plural of an adjectival form 
(nisba), ‘Glami. 

It appears, however, as if Glamin was at 
first used in another sense: to denote some- 
thing like “eternity,” such as in the formula 
rabb al-‘Glamin (early stiras, Q 56:80; 69:43; 
81:29; 83:6) which is a loan from the 
Hebrew but is well isolated from the word 
rabb in dhikrun lil- Glamin (Q 68:52; 81:27), 
perhaps in the sense of “a remembrance 
(q.v.) forever.” Only later, from middle 
Meccan siiras onward, do contexts like 
wa-faddalnahum ‘ala l-‘Glamin (Q 45:16; see 
GRACE; BLESSING) or nis@’ al-‘Glamin (Q 3:42; 
see WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN), suggesting 
the meaning of “humans,” occur. It is 
worth noting that the word ‘am in 
Christian Arabic expresses a spatial notion 
(see 1 John 4:19), obviously reproducing the 
signification of the Greek kosmos, which is a 
spatial rather than temporal notion. 

The qur’anic structuring of the universe 
into two worlds is certainly inspired by the 
imagination of the Aristotelian-Ptolemaic 
edifice of the universe as made up of 
spheres viewed as encompassing each 
other (see cosMoLoGy). The lowest or clos- 
est of these is encompassed by the “nearest 
heaven,” al-sama’ al-dunya (Q 67:5), which is 
the world, and by the last (al-akhira), i.e. the 
most remote, which is the transcendent 
world, hosting the heavenly court. Since 
paradise is imagined in the Qur'an to be 
situated in a higher place than the earth, 
al-akhira, the “last,” may well be alluding to 
the highest, the “last sphere.” 

Whereas in early and middle Meccan 
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texts al-dunyd is always positioned as an 


attribute to al-hayat, and al-akhira — though 


not directly connected to al-dunyd — refers 
back to al-hayat as well, in late Meccan and 
Medinan siiras, al-dunya becomes an in- 
dependent designation of the earthly 
world, as does al-akhira (which also appears 


as dar al-akhira, Q 28:77) for the hereafter. In 


these texts the direct juxtaposition al-dunya 
wa-l-akhira (Q 12:101) marking a 

merismos — the earthly world and the here- 
after equals reality in toto — becomes 


familiar. 


Paradise versus hell, al-janna vs. jahannam (or 

al-nar, al-sa‘Tr, al-jahim, al-hutama) 
This pair, another major element of es- 
chatology, does not appear in direct jux- 
taposition, though the two abodes are 
described almost always in close context 
with each other. Jahannam is the second 
most common (seventy-seven occurrences) 
designation of hell in the Qur’an after al- 
nar. Jahannam originally denotes a site in 
Jerusalem, Ge Hinnom, the valley of Bne 
Hinnom, the biblical locus of the immola- 
tion of human offspring to Moloch (Jer 
7:31f.). The eschatological landscape of 
Jerusalem, which locates the diverse stages 
of the resurrection in single parts of the 
city (see Neuwirth, The spiritual meaning), 
is otherwise not reflected in the Qur'an; it 
will come to the fore in early Umayyad 
times. The name is obviously already es- 
tablished as a geographically neutral term 
in Christian tradition and has possibly en- 
tered Arabic through Ethiopian (Jeffery, 
For. vocab., 105-6; see GHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY). 

[Al-/ janna is the counterpart of the bibli- 
cal gan or gan ‘eden. As a designation for 
paradise, the primordial human abode, its 
biblical use does not denote the hereafter, 
eschatological thinking having emerged 
only after the completion of most biblical 
books. [Al-/ janna 1s from middle Meccan 
times onward connected with the deter- 
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mination Eden (‘adn) which, however, has 
no topographical reference in qur’anic cre- 
ation (q.v.) stories. In early stiras paradise 
and hell are often depicted with cognate 
literary devices, their respective attributes 
often matching each other, the one being 
extremely delightful, the other extremely 
abhorrent. Their depiction tends to be 
structured as constituting equal numbers of 
verses (€.2. Q 51:10-14, 15-19; five verses 
each) or as two verse groups displaying a 
proportional relation to each other (e.g. 

Q 69:19-24 as against 69:25-37, six and thir- 
teen verses, respectively; see FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN). As such, they 
remind one of the closely juxtaposed picto- 
rial representations of both forms of the 
hereafter that are familiar from Christian 
ecclesiastical iconography, thus suggesting 
the designation of “diptycha” (see 
Neuwirth, Studien). Both janna and jahannam 
share the presence of trees and abundant 
water, janna, however, being shady, jahannam 
being burning hot. Both are eternal abodes 
for their inhabitants. The most impressive 
depiction of paradise is presented in Q 55 
(Sarat al-Rahman, “The Merciful”; see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), one of the few 
cases where the negative counterpart jahan- 
nam is marginalized (see Neuwirth, 
Quranic literary structure). The biblical 
characterization of paradise as a landscape 
where four mythic rivers are flowing is re- 
flected in the Qur'an in a more general 
way, the phrase “rivers flowing beneath it” 
(tajrt min tahtiha l-anharu; cf. Q 18:31) being 
often added to the mention of janna (see 
SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS). A characteristic 
of the qur’anic paradise that has no coun- 
terpart in the Bible is the existence of vir- 
tuous virgins destined to become the wives 
of the resurrected males (Q 44:54; 55:56-8; 
see HOURIS; MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE 
QuR’AN). The banquets in which they 
participate have been interpreted by 

J. Horovitz (Das koranische Paradies) as mag- 


nifications of festal banquets familiar in 
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the circles of tribal elites and thus well- 
known to the Qur’an’s listeners from an- 
cient Arabic poetry (see POETRY AND 
POETS; PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QurR’AN). The hypothesis that the presence 
of virgins in the Quran is due to a mis- 
reading of the text (see Luxenberg, Die 
syro-aramdische Lesart) is unfounded (see 
Wild, Lost in translation). These depic- 
tions are exclusively early and middle 
Meccan; later, once a community had been 
established where women played vital 
roles, the issue of transcendent happiness 
had to be rethought. In the course of that 
development, family members took the 
place of the houris as companions to the 
males in paradise. In the early siiras, para- 
dise and hell appear to be juxtaposed; the 
antagonism between earth and paradise, 
resulting from the first couple’s expulsion 
from al-janna (see FALL OF MAN), is intro- 
duced only in later texts, where, however, it 
does not play as momentous a role as in 


Christianity. 


Mecca and the holy land 
In their introductory sections, a few siiras 
focus on a place or a set of places held sa- 
cred in monotheistic tradition, to which 
Mecca has been added: Q 52:1-6 (Mount 
Sinai and Mecca), Q 95:1-3 (Mount Sinai, 
and, perhaps symbolically coded, 
Palestine — wa-l-tin wa-l-zaytin, “the fig 
and the olive,” and Mecca — hadha l-balad 
al-amin, “this safe city”), whereas in 
Q go:1-2 Mecca (hadha l-balad, “this city”) is 
mentioned alone. The places are obviously 
regarded as being related, Mecca thus be- 
ing put in a position that allows it to share 
the blessing inherent in the other place(s). 
The relation between Mecca and the holy 
land is thus established from the beginning 
of the Qur’an’s development. In middle 
and late Meccan siiras the holy land, al-ard 
al-muqaddasa (Q 5:21), al-ard allatt barakna 
hawlaha/fiha, literally, “the land that we 
have blessed” (Q 21:71; cf. 7:13.73 17:15 34:18), 
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is evoked on different occasions. At this 
stage, the earlier reminiscences of Arabian 
salvation (q.v.) history, the sites of ‘Ad 
(q.v.), Thamid (q.v.) and other ancient 
peoples are replaced by recollections of 
biblical history featuring the Children of 
Israel (see Speyer, Erzdhlungen). Local leux 
de mémovre are substituted by geographically 
remote ones and a new fopographia sacra 
emerges, adopted from the “others,” not 
the genealogical, but the spiritual fore- 
bears. The community that was in late 
Meccan time urged to go into an inner 
exile yearned for a substitute for the emo- 
tionally alienated and politically hostile 
landscape of their origin. Through the 
adoption of the orientation in prayer, the 
qibla (q.v.), towards Jerusalem dating to the 
last years of Muhammad’s Meccan activi- 
ties, a trajectory has been constructed. 
Q 17:1, the sole verse that connects the holy 
land directly with the biography of the 
Prophet (see Neuwirth, Sacred mosque; see 
SIRA AND THE QUR'AN; ASCENSION), is also 
a testimony of the establishment of the 
first gibla (see also GEOGRAPHY). This ori- 
entation taken by a community in spiritual 
exile towards the spiritual home is under- 
stood as an emulation of the practice of 
Moses (q.v.) who in Egypt, equally in a situ- 
ation of external pressure, ordered the 
Children of Israel to adopt a qzbla (Q 10:87) 
for their prayer (q.v.). 

Only a few years later, in Medina, as a 
result of complex developments, the trajec- 
tory from the familiar but now banned 
and forbidden hometown Mecca to the 
“remote,” imaginary sanctuary of 
Jerusalem is called into question. When, 
after the battle of Badr (q.v.), hostility be- 
tween the community and the Medinan 
Jews broke out, the incompatibility of the 
rivaling lieux de mémoire, the two topographiae 
Sacrae, Jerusalem with the holy land on the 
one hand and Mecca with the Hijazi land- 
scape on the other, became evident. The 
spiritual return of the worshippers to the 
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Ka'ba (q.v.) at Mecca is heralded in the 
verses that prescribe the realignment of 
the orientation in prayer, now directed 
towards Mecca (Q 2:142-4). In the prayer of 
Abraham (q.v.; Q 2:126f.), finally, the Ka‘ba 
appears as the monument of a new divine 
foundation. According to Abraham’s in- 
augural prayer, verbal worship (q.v.) and 
the reading of scripture shall take place in 
this sanctuary in addition to the constitu- 
tive rites of the ancient cult (see also 
RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN) that reflects 
Solomon’s prayer at the inauguration of 
his Temple (1 Kings 33-4). The prayer re- 
lated in the Qur'an reaches its fulfillment 
with the appearance of the prophet 
Muhammad and the emergence of a scrip- 
ture for the worshippers of the ancient cult 
(see BOOK; HANIF). What had been a pre- 
rogative of Jerusalem to be the site of di- 
vine communication (/sa 2:3) is finally 
conferred on Mecca (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION). Finally, both Mecca and the 
peninsula acquire biblical associations and 
become the site of monotheistic salvation 
history. 

Various further spatial relations have 
been discussed in the context of other 
articles or in monographs: for heaven and 
earth (al-samawat wa-l-ard), see 
COSMOLOGY; for the hidden and the re- 
vealed (al-ghayb and al-shahada), see HIDDEN 
AND THE HIDDEN and Izutsu, God; for earth 
and the two oceans, see BARRIER; 
BARZAKH; for world vs. underworld (the 
story of Moses in Q 18:60-82), see Francke, 
Begegnung mit Khidr (see also 
KHADIR/KHIDR). See also LEFT HAND AND 


RIGHT HAND; SYMBOLIC IMAGERY. 
Angelika Neuwirth 
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Speech 


The act of speaking and the expression or 
communication of thoughts and feelings 
by spoken words. The Arabic word for 
“speech” is kalam. It is derived from the 
root k-/-m, just like the Arabic verbs “to 
speak,” kallama and takallama. Several other 
qur anic verbs refer to the act of speaking, 
such as the verbs gala, “to say,” nataqa, “to 
articulate,” and nada, “to call or shout.” 
Some verbs indicate the speaker’s inten- 
tion, such as sa‘ala, “to ask,” ajaba, “to 
answer,” nabba‘a, “to inform” (see NEWS), 
wa‘ada, “to promise” (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT), naha, “to forbid” (see 
FORBIDDEN; VIRTUES AND VICES, GOM- 
MANDING AND FORBIDDING), and amara, 
“to command,” 

The most important speaking person in 
the Qur’an is God. He brings things into 
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existence by speaking to them and ordering 
them to exist. He says to a thing “Be!” 
(kun), whereupon the thing in question ex- 
ists (Q 2:1173 3:47; 6:73; 16:40; 36:82; 40:68; 
see COSMOLOGY). After God had created 
Adam from dust (see ADAM AND EVE; 
CREATION; CLAY), he said to him “Be,” 
whereupon Adam existed (Q 3:59). God 
may also speak to something and order it 
to change its quality. When Abraham’s 
(q.v.) people intended to burn him, God 
said to the fire (q.v.) “Be cool!” (Q 21:69; see 
HOT AND COLD). Another example of a 
divine command that affects a change 1s 
God’s ability to end people’s lives, by or- 
dering them: “Die!” (Q 2:243; see DEATH 
AND THE DEAD). 

God speaks to the creatures he has cre- 
ated. There are some qur’anic reports of 
conversations between God and the angels 
(see ANGEL). Before God created Adam, he 
informed the angels of that (Q 15:28; 38:71) 
and they commented on it (Q 2:30). After 
the creation of Adam, God ordered the 
angels to prostrate themselves to Adam 
(Q 22345 7:11; 15:29; 17:61; 18:50; 38:72; see 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION). Thereupon a 
discussion took place between God and 
Iblis (see DEVIL) who refused to do so 
(Q 7:12-183 15:32-42; 17:61-5; 38:75-85; see 
INSOLENCE AND OBSTINACY; ARROGANCE; 
PRIDE). Adam was the first human being to 
whom God spoke: “He taught Adam all 
the names” (Q 2:31; see TEACHING; 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). The exegetes 
disagree about whether God taught Adam 
the name of everything there is or simply 
the names of angels or humans (‘Tabari, 
Tafsi, ad Q 2:31; see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). Some 
Arab grammarians (see GRAMMAR AND THE 
QUR’AN; ARABIG LANGUAGE) referred to 
this verse to support their opinion that hu- 
man speech finds its origin in revelation 
(see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). They 


rejected the idea that language is the result 
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of agreement between humans (Versteegh, 
Arabic linguistic tradition, 101-2). God also 
spoke to Adam and his wife when he told 
them to live in paradise (q.v.) but not to 
approach the tree [of immortality] (Q 2:35; 
see TREES; ETERNITY). After their disobedi- 
ence (q.v.), God spoke to them again, when 
he told them to leave paradise (Q 2:38; 
201123). 

These conversations took place in para- 
dise (q.v.) but God also spoke to prophets 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD) who 
lived as human beings in this world. God 
spoke to Noah (q.v.; e.g. Q 11:46), Abraham 
(e.g. Q 21124), Moses (q.v.; e.g. Q 7:143-4), 
Jesus (q.v.; e.g. Q 3:55) and Muhammad 
(q.v.). In most accounts of these commu- 
nications, the verb “to say” (gala) is used, 
for instance, “God said” (gala llahu), “his 
lord (q.v.) said” (gala rabbuhu), “he [God] 
said” (gala), and “we [God] said” (quina). 
(For the use of personal pronouns with 
respect to God, see Robinson, Discovering, 
224-55.) The whole Qur'an is considered to 
be what God said to Muhammad through 
the intermediation of Gabriel (q.v.), but 
when the Quran refers to God’s giving 
information to Muhammad, the verb gassa, 
“to narrate,” is repeatedly used (e.g. 

Q 40:78; 11:120; 12:3; see NARRATIVES; 
HEAVENLY BOOK; INIMITABILITY; GRE- 
ATEDNESS OF THE QURAN; COLLECTION 
OF THE QUR’AN). 

These reports about the prophets raise 
the question of whether they heard God’s 
voice when he spoke to them (see SEEING 
AND HEARING). The answer is given in the 
Quran itself. It is said that God speaks to 
humans only “by revelation, or from be- 
hind a veil (q.v.), or he sends a messenger 
(q.v.) who, with his permission, reveals 
what he wills” (Q 42:51). According to al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144; Kashshaf, 1, 
226-7), the first way means that God gives 
someone inspiration (i/ham) and “throws” 


something in his heart (q.v.) or in a dream 
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(see DREAMS AND SLEEP). It is also possible 
that God creates a voice in some object 
(ba‘d al-ajram) without the listener seeing 
who speaks to him. ‘The second way in 
which God speaks, i.e. from behind a veil, 
means that those who are addressed can 
hear his voice but cannot see him. 
According to al-Zamakhshari, God spoke 
to Moses in this way. It is also the way in 
which God speaks to the angels. The other 
prophets did not hear God’s voice. God 
spoke to them through an angel who acted 
as intermediary, bringing God’s words to 
the prophet in question. This is the way in 
which God spoke to Muhammad. The 
third way, according to al-Zamakhshart’s 
explanation, is that God speaks through 
the intermediation of a prophet. In this 
way, God speaks to the common people. 
They hear God’s word from prophets who 
speak in their own languages (see LAN- 
GUAGE, CONCEPT OF). 

“God really spoke to Moses” (kallama llahu 
Misa takliman, Q 4:164). Muslim scholars 
agree that Moses is the only prophet to 
whom God spoke directly. This does not 
become clear from Q 2:253, where it is said 
that God spoke to one (or some, minhum 
man kallama llahu) of the messengers. 
According to al-Zamakhshari (Aashshaf, 1, 
293), Moses is meant here. God said to 
Moses that he had chosen him above other 
people by means of his messages and his 
speech (Kalam, Q 7:144; see ELECTION). A 
comparison of the verses about God’s 
speaking to Moses indicates that not only 
the verb kallama but also other verbs are 
used to render God’s speaking to Moses, 
such as nada, “to call,” as in “When his lord 
called him in the holy valley of Tuwa” 
(q.v.3 Q 79:16, cf. 19:52; 26:10; 28:46). This 
verb is also used in the passive sense, al- 
though from the context it is evident that 
God is speaking. “When he [Moses] came 
to it [the fire], he was called (niidiya) from 
the right side of the valley, in the blessed 
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spot (see SAGRED AND PROFANE), from the 
tree: ‘Moses, I am God, the lord of the 
worlds’” (Q 28:30; cf. 20:11; 27:8). 

In the Qur'an it is reported that God 
spoke to humans who were not prophets, 
such as the apostles of Jesus (Q 5:115; see 
APOSTLE) and the Israelites (e.g. Q 5:12; 
2:58; 17:1045 see CHILDREN OF ISRAEL). As 
we have seen before, the explanation must 
be that he spoke to them through the in- 
termediation of a prophet. It is not clear in 
which way God will speak to those who are 
brought back to life on the day of judg- 
ment (see RESURRECTION; LAST JUDGMENT). 
It is said that he will speak to them, includ- 
ing to the unbelievers (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF). “Then I will inform you (unab- 
biukum) of what you did” (Q 31:15). God 
will not, however, speak (yukallimu) to peo- 
ple who have sold their covenant (q.v.) with 
him (Q 3:77; see TRADE AND COMMERCE) or 
the book (q.v.) he has sent down to them 
(Q 2:174). Only those will speak who have 
received permission (Q 11:105) and those 
who speak rightly (Q 78:38). Those who 
have declared the prophets to be lars will 
not be allowed to speak (e.g. Q 77:34-6; see 
LIE} GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). 
Unbelievers will not be able to speak be- 
cause God will seal up their mouths. In- 
stead, their hands (q.v.) will speak (tukallimu) 
to God and their feet (Q 36:65), tongues 
(Q 24:24), ears (q.v.), eyes (q.v.) and skins 
(Q 41:20-3) will bear witness against them 
as to what they have done (see WITNESSING 
AND TESTIFYING). Probably, this is meant 
literally, as it is said that God can give each 
thing the power of speech (Q 41:21; see 
LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE QUR'AN). 

In the Qur’an some inanimate things are 
mentioned as speaking to God, such as the 
sky and the earth (q.v.; Q 41:11; see also 
HEAVEN AND Sky) and hell (Q 50:30; see 
HELL AND HELLFIRE). There are also writ- 
ten documents that can speak. “We have a 
book that speaks the truth” (yantiqu bi-l- 
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haqq, Q 23:62; cf. 45:29). In this case, speak- 
ing may be understood metaphorically (see 
METAPHOR), Just as in “This Quran tells 
(yaqussu) to the Israelites...” (Q 27:76) and 
“Did we [God] send them an authorization 
that speaks (yatakallamu)?...” (Q 30:35). 


God’s speech (kalam Allah) as a theological 

question 
The word kalam “speech” occurs four times 
in the Qur'an. In all these cases it concerns 
God’s speech. In Q 7:144 God says that he 
chose Moses above other people by means 
of the speech and messages that God re- 
vealed to him. In this case kalam may be 
understood as taklim, “addressing some- 
one,” as al-Zamakhshari says (Aashshd, ii, 
151), but it may also refer to the Torah 
(q.v.), which Moses received from God. In 
the other three cases, kalam cannot have 
the meaning of “addressing someone.” It 
must mean God’s message or the Qur’an, 
as it is said that idolaters hear it (Q 9:6; see 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; POLYTHEISM 
AND ATHEISM) and people wish to change it 
(Q 48:15) or changed it after they had un- 
derstood it (Q 2:75; see REVISION AND 
ALTERATION; FORGERY; CORRUPTION). 
Because of this, all Muslims agree that the 
Qur’an is God’s speech. Disagreement 
arose, however, about the nature of God’s 
speech (see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). 

There is a close relationship between the 

discussions about the nature of God’s 
speech and the discussions about the cre- 
atedness of the Qur'an (q.v.). Jahm b. 
Safwan (d. 128/745-6) and his adherents 
asserted that God’s speech is created but 
they denied that God speaks in the same 
way as humans do. They took into 
consideration the fact that human speech 
needs a special organ and movements of 
tongue and mouth. Because of their rejec- 
tion of anthropomorphism (q.v.), they were 
convinced that God does not produce 
speech in this way. According to them, 
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God does not really speak but when he 
wishes to “speak” to a creature, he creates 
the sound of speech, which is heard by this 
creature and is called “speech” (Madelung, 
Origins, 506-8). 

The Muttazilis (q.v.), too, were convinced 
that God’s speech is created. The majority 
of the Mu'tazilis defined speech as sepa- 
rately articulated sounds (asewat muqatta‘a). 
For this reason they rejected the idea that 
speech is something that exists in the soul 
(q.v.3 nafs). They acknowledged that God 
has the attribute of “speaking” and 
pointed out that someone is described as 
“speaking” (mutakallim) because he pro- 
duces speech in accordance with his inten- 
tions. Depending on these intentions, 
speech occurs as information, command or 
prohibition. These Mu'tazilis denied that 
speech can inhere in God but they deemed 
it possible that God creates speech directly 
in some substrate, in a tree, for instance, 
which explains how God spoke to Moses 
(see THEOPHANY). Another question is 
whether the Qur’an in its recited, written 
and remembered form is identical to God’s 
speech (see TEACHING AND PREACHING THE 
QUR’AN; RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN; 
MEMORY). According to the Mu'tazilr ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025), the Qur'an is 
God’s speech as he really produced it. 
When we hear a recitation (gira’a) of the 
Quran, we hear a reproduction (hikaya) of 
God’s speech as it was sent down to 
Muhammad through his intermediary, the 
angel Gabriel. 

Theologians who adhered to the opinion 
that God’s speech is uncreated, such as the 
Hanbalis, the Kullabis and the Ash‘aris, 
took into consideration that “speaking” is a 
divine attribute which can be equated with 
other essential attributes of God, such as 
his being knowing (see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES). In their opinion, this implies 
that God is eternally “speaking” (mutakal- 
lim). Their opinion about speech differed 
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from the Mu‘tazili definition of speech. 
Ibn Kullab (d. ca. 240/854) declared that 
“God’s speech (kalam) does not consist of 
letters and is not a sound. It is indivisible, 
impartible, indissectible and unalterable. It 
is one thing (ma‘na) in God” (Ash‘art, 
Magalat, 584). This was the basis for the 
principle of “inner speech” (kalam nafsi). 
Probably, al-Ash‘art (d. 324/935-6) himself 
did not speak about it but his adherents, 
al-Baqillant (d. 403/1013) and al-Juwaynt 
(d. 478/1085), used this term in reference 
to God’s eternal uncreated speech. Inner 
speech is speech that is not yet expressed in 
words. In their opinion, the Quran is an 
expression (7bara) of God’s inner speech 
but, as distinct from inner speech, it con- 
sists of sounds and letters. The expression 
may be Arabic or Hebrew. They declared 
that in the recitation (qzr@a) of the Qur'an, 
the pronunciation (/a/z) is a human act but 
what we understand from the words is 
God’s eternal speech. 

The Hanbalis declared that the Qur'an, 
in whatever form, be it written, memo- 
rized, or recited, is God’s uncreated 
speech. In their opinion, God’s speech con- 
sists of sounds and letters and is identical 
to the letters of the Qur'an (see PRESERVED 
TABLET; ARABIC SGRIPT; CALLIGRAPHY). 
The Hanbalis rejected the idea that the 
Quran is an expression or a reproduction 
of God’s speech. They admitted that when 
the Qur’an is recited, the pronunciation is 
a human act but they declared that what 
we hear and read is God’s uncreated 
speech. H.A. Wolfson (Philosophy, 252-4) 
described this as the “inlibration” of God’s 
uncreated speech (see also ORALITY; 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA). 


Margaretha IT: Heemskerk 
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Spell (to cast a) see MAGIC 


Sperm see BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION 


AND STAGES OF LIFE 


Spider 


Creature whose body contains two main 
divisions: one with four pairs of walking 
legs, the other with two or more pairs of 
spinnerets for spinning the silk that is used 
in making the cocoons for its young, nests 
for itself or webs to entangle its prey. The 
word spider (‘ankabit), which provides the 
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name for Q 29, Strat al-‘Ankabit, occurs 
twice in the Qur'an in one and the same 
verse, Q 29:41. In this verse, the spider ex- 
emplifies an agent for warning and threat- 
ening the infidels for their ungrateful 
conduct (see ANIMAL LIFE; BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF; GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). 
Those who choose for themselves benefac- 
tors other than God (see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM) are likened to the spider because 
this animal opts for the frailest of houses to 
live in. This qur’anic passage alludes to the 
spider’s web and its fragility and is one of 
the very few passages in the Qur'an that 
refers to animal behavior. In reality, the 
spider’s thread is strong enough for the 
spider itself and for its catch; so only from 
a human viewpoint can the web be con- 
sidered weak. 

In Arabic zoological literature, the spi- 
der’s web plays an important role in 
describing the spider. (For other topics in 
connection with the descriptions of the 
spider in Arabic literature, e.g. its copula- 
tion, see Ruska, ‘Ankabit; Eisenstein, 
Einfiihrung, index.) It remains unclear for 
Arab authors whether it is the male or the 
female who fabricates the web in which the 
spider and its spittle wait for a catch. 
Although the spider’s web is always de- 
scribed as weak it is also the reason for its 
reputation as a wonderful creature. For, 
according to the Arabic authors, the spider 
is able to spin its marvelous net immedi- 
ately after its birth. Therefore, the spider is 
seen as one of the animals with inborn 
proficiencies, which do not have to be 
taught by parents. The spider only assumes 
its full shape, according to the Arabic 
sources, three days after birth. Among ani- 
mals, the spider is considered impure and 
disgusting, and may therefore not be eaten. 
The prophet Muhammad himself is said to 
have called the spider a shaytan (devil) 
transformed by God and ordered it to be 
killed; this hadith is, it should be noted, 
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considered weak (al-Damiri, Hayat, 11, 223; 
see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN). 

In other words, contradiction and dis- 
crepancy determine the spider’s image in 
Arabic literature. ‘To make things more 
complicated, the spider and its web once 
saved the Prophet himself. According to 
tradition, the prophet Muhammad and his 
Companion Abi Bakr had, on their way to 
Medina (q.v.) during the Azra (see EMIGRA- 
TION), taken refuge for three days in a cave 
(q.v.) located in the Thawr mountain. 
While they were in the cave, a spider built 
its web over the entrance of the cave pro- 
tecting them from discovery by the 
Quraysh (q.v.) who were intent on harming 
them. A comprehensive account of this 
event may be found in Ibn Kathir’s 
(d. 774/1373) biography of the Prophet 
(Le Gassick, Imam Abu I-Fida’, 11, 158f.; see 
SIRA AND THE QUR’AN), whereas in Ibn 
Hisham’s account, the spider is not ex- 
plicitly mentioned in this connection. (As 
an aside, other accounts have it that the 
Prophet was saved during the hyra not by a 
spider but by two doves.) At any rate, this 
event led to the conclusion that a spider 
could build its web very quickly. Moreover, 
the prophet Muhammad was not the only 
one to be protected from danger by a 
quickly-built spider’s web. Among the 
prophets, David (q.v.; Dawid) had the 
same experience. An account of this epi- 
sode and a listing of other people saved by 
a spider are found in al-Damirt’s (d. 808/ 


1405) book on animals. 
Herbert Eisenstein 
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Spirit 


Life force or supernatural being. In pre- 
Islamic poetry the Arabic word riih refers 
to a blowing or breathing (see AIR AND 
WIND; POETRY AND POETS; PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). In the Quran, 
the word appears twenty-one times but in 
the sense of spirit rather than of blowing, 
in a manner analogous to its Hebrew cog- 
nate, ruach, in the Bible (see scRIPTURE AND 
THE QUR’AN). The qur’anic rik evokes spirit 
in passages related to the three boundary 
moments in the Quran: creation (q.v.), the 
sending down of prophetic revelation (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD), and the eschatology 
(q.v.) of the day of reckoning (yawm al-din; 
see LAST JUDGMENT). At divine behest or 
command (amr), spirit mediates the eternal 
and the temporal, coming down or rising 
up from one realm to another (see 
ETERNITY}; TIME; WORLD). It comes down 
as the breath of life into Adam (see ADAM 
AND EVE}; COSMOLOGY), as the conception 
of Jesus (q.v.) for Mary (q.v.), and with (or 
as) revelation to the prophets. It rises with 
the angels (q.v.) into the divine realm, 
bringing the temporal world to its conclu- 
sion and humans to their second creation 
(see RESURRECTION). 

The qur’anic concept of spirit is com- 
plicated by allusion, referential multiva- 
lence and theological allusion well beyond 
the issue of a possible equivalence of the 
spirit with Gabriel (q.v.; see also HOLY 
sPIRIT). These more subtle features are 
expressed through parallelism — in phras- 
ing (see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QuR’AN), rhythm (see RHYMED PROSE), 
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grammatical (see GRAMMAR AND THE 
QuR’AN) and personal gender (q.v.) and key 
themes — which ties together passages 
across different siiras (q.v.) and allows dis- 
parate passages to reverberate semantically 
and sonically from one to the other (see 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN; 
RHETORIC AND THE QUR’AN). The result is 
that each boundary moment (creation, 
prophecy, reckoning) can be heard echoed 
within the others. 


Spirit and creation 
In the passages depicting the creation of 
Adam, the primordial human being (znsan 
or bashar) is first shaped out of mud or clay 
(q.v.) and then brought to life as the creator 
breathes spirit into the shaped form (see 
BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION AND STAGES OF 
LIFE). God as creator speaks in the first 
person singular (Q 15:29; 38:72): “When I 
formed him and breathed into him some of 
my spirit” (dha sawwaytuhu wa-nafakhtu fihi 
min ritht). Other passages on the creation of 
Adam employ the exact same formula but 
in the third person (Q 32:9): “He formed 
him and breathed into him some of his 
spirit” (sawwahu wa-nafakha fihi min rihthi). 
The inbreathing actualizes and brings to 
life the material form of the creature after 
the shaping (taswiya). Before breathing into 
Adam, the creator shapes, kneads, molds, 
forms (sawwda) the substance of the crea- 
ture into a form receptive of the spirit. 
The formula used to depict spirit within 
creation found in the passages on Adam 
recurs in the passages depicting the con- 
ception of Jesus. Speaking about Mary, in 
one passage, God relates: “We breathed 
into her some of our spirit” (nafakhna fiha 
min rihind, Q 21:91). Another passage is 
identical, except that the “into her” has 
been changed to “into it” (fihi): “We 
breathed into it some of our spirit” 
(Q 66:12). The same verse had begun by 
referring to Mary as one who “guarded her 
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private parts” (farjaha). ‘Thus some com- 
mentators interpret the “into it” as a refer- 
ence to the breathing of the spirit directly 
into her vagina (see SEX AND SEXUALITY; 
MODESTY; CHASTITY). The most extended 
narrative concerning Jesus and Mary is 
found in Q 19:16-33. In Q 19:17 the divine 
voice relates that “We sent down to her our 
spirit which took on the likeness of a 
human being well formed (basharan 
sawiyyan).” Mary expresses shock and fear 
at the sight of the figure (interpreted in 
commentaries as Gabriel) and her reaction 
shows clearly that the figure is male in ap- 
pearance. The figure (spirit in the likeness 
of a human form) replies that it is the mes- 
senger of her lord (q.v.; rasiilu rabbiki) sent 
to bestow on her a pious male child (for the 
efforts of commentators to distinguish the 
“our spirit” that God breathed into Mary 
from the “our spirit” that God sent down 
to Mary in the shape of a human, see 
MARY; and for a more philosophical dis- 
cussion of the complex relationship of 
Mary to spirit, see Ibn al-‘Arabt, Fusiis, 
138-67). 


Spirit and revelation 

With Jesus, the spirit is associated not only 
with creativity in his conception but with 
his prophetic mission as well. In three pas- 
sages, Jesus, son of Mary, is depicted as 
being given the holy spirit (rh al-qudus) as 
a support (Q 2:87, 253; 5:110). In the first 
two of those passages, the holy spirit’s sup- 
port is linked to Jesus’ bringing of clear 
proofs (bayyindl; see PROOF). In the third 
passage, God speaks directly to Jesus, 
explaining how the holy spirit was sent as a 
support to him at the time he was proph- 
esying while yet an infant. The passage 
goes on to remind Jesus how, with the per- 
mission of God, Jesus was able to shape 
birds from clay, breathe into them and 
bring them to life; this is a sequence that is 
precisely parallel to God’s activity in bring- 
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ing Adam to life. In yet another discussion 
of Jesus, he is identified with the spirit 

(Q 4:171). The different relations of Jesus to 
spirit can be summed up in the following 
way: Jesus was conceived through the 
spirit; prophesies with the support of the 
spirit; shapes creatures and brings them to 
life with divine permission by breathing 
into them in exactly the fashion through 
which God brought Adam to life; and is 
the spirit (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE; 
MIRACLES; MARVELS). 

Spirit plays the central role in all proph- 
ecy which occurs through the spirit by the 
command (amr) of God (Q 16:2; 17:85; 
40:15) and as a support for believers 
(Q 58:22). Other passages relate the spirit to 
the specific movement of the bringing 
down (tanzil) and the coming down (tanaz- 
zul) of prophetic revelation. In a reference 
to the role of prophets as those who warn 
that there is no god but God (see WARNER; 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM), the Quran 
states (Q 16:2): “He sends down the angels 
with the spirit by his command to which- 
ever of his servants (see SERVANT; 
WwoRSsHIP) he wills.” The spirit is sent down 
according to, through, or at the behest of 
the divine command. In a reference to the 
spirit sent to Muhammad that empowers 
him to be a prophetic warner it is called 
the trustworthy (amin) spirit. 

In Q 16:102 it is the holy spirit that ac- 
tively sends down (nazzala) the verses or 
signs (@yat) of revelation. Most classical 
commentaries identify the holy spirit with 
Gabriel. Nowhere in the Qur'an is such an 
identification made explicit and the name 
Gabriel appears in only two verses in the 
Quran. The strongest evidence for assum- 
ing an identification between the spirit and 
Gabriel is found in Q 97:4, where the an- 
gels and the spirit descend (tanazzalu) by 
permission of their lord, a terminology 
and phrasing that relate to Q 16:102 on the 
role of the holy spirit. The Qur’an refers 
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neither to the spirit nor to Gabriel as an 
angel. The spirit does act in close proxim- 
ity with the angels, leading to the common 
assumption that Gabriel and/or the spirit 
were the highest form of angel (see ANGEL; 
for further discussion and the alternative 
views of Ibn Zayd who interpreted the 
holy spirit as a reference to the Quran 
and/or the Gospel, see Ayoub, Quran, 
124-5). In Q 81:19, the revelation to 
Muhammad is referred to as the speech 
(q.v.) of a noble messenger (q.v.; rasiil 
karim), which would fit the role of the spirit 
or that of Gabriel. 

The spirit passages concerning Mary and 
Jesus tie creative activity to prophecy and 
revelation. Parallel constructions and 
vocabulary link those passages of the 
bringing to life of Adam to the act of pro- 
phetic inspiration (in the strong sense of 
inspiration). Q 97 recounts the sending 
down of revelation to Muhammad. It be- 
gins with the divine voice announcing that 
“We sent him/it down (anzalnahu) on the 
night of destiny (see NIGHT OF POWER).” If 
the pronoun hu is taken as indicative of a 
person, it is interpreted as Gabriel. When 
taken as indicative of a non-animate 
object, it is interpreted as the Qur'an or 
associated with the revelatory vision(s) of 
Muhammad depicted most famously in 
Q 53:1-18 and Q 81:19-24. Q 97:4 contains a 
complex formulation: The angels came 
down — the spirit — by the permission of 
their lord through/from every order. The 
central phrase, wa-l-rithu fiha, is multiva- 
lent. The angels came down with the spirit 
among them; the angels came down with 
the spirit during it (the night of destiny or 
power, gadr); the angels came down upon 
the night (personified as female) of destiny. 
The grammatical and referential indeter- 
mination of the key phrase, its place at the 
rhythmic and semantic nexus of the verse 
and the dramatic placement of the verse in 


the larger siira, heighten the sense of mys- 
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tery and wonder surrounding the opera- 
tion of the spirit (Sells, Sound). 


Spirit and reckoning 
The third boundary moment is the day of 
reckoning, a day when the angels will ap- 
pear with the spirit in array (saffan; see 
RANKS AND ORDERS). The spirit passages 
relating spirit to creation and prophecy 
parallel strongly the portrayal of the role of 
spirit in eschatology. In one case, the exact 
same wording is used stretched across dis- 
parate stiras concerning prophecy and 
reckoning. But the movement is reversed 
from downwards to upwards. In Q 97:4, 
“The angels come down with the spirit 
upon her/among them (al-rihu fiha).” In 
Q 70:4, the angels rise with the spirit to him 
(wa-l-rithu ulayhi). The link between these 
two passages and the events they depict is 
heightened by the stretching out of tem- 
poral limits in both prophecy and reckon- 
ing and by the inversion of night and day 
(see DAY AND NIGHT). Thus the night on 
which the spirit descends is “better than a 
thousand months” (q.v.; Q 97:3) while the 
day of reckoning is “a span of fifty-thou- 
sand years (see YEAR).” In addition, the 
grammatically feminine indirect object (ha) 
is balanced by the masculine indirect 
object (hz). The intertwining of the two 
passages — one on the night of destiny, the 
other on the day of reckoning — intimate 
something undefined and perhaps indefin- 
able hidden within the intensely lyrical 
imagery of daybreak (see DAWN; DAY, 
TIMES OF). The ambiguity in both passages 
concerning the role of the spirit in the rise 
and descent of the angels creates an open- 
ness of meaning that keeps the spirit from 
being limited to a particular finite being or 
form. The word “to breathe” or “to blow” 
(nafakha) intensifies the association of spirit 
with the day of reckoning. In the Qur'an 
nafakha is used in only four contexts: the 
bringing to life of Adam; the conception of 
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Jesus; Jesus’ bringing the material forms of 
birds to life; and (in twelve different places) 
the day on which the trumpet will be 
blown, that is, the day of reckoning and 


resurrection (see also APOCALYPSE). 


Spirit and gender 
Rih is one of only a handful of nouns in 
Arabic that can be either masculine or 
feminine according to the grammatical 
gender (see ARABIC LANGUAGE). The way 
in which the differing spirit passages 
intersect and interweave with one another, 
particularly in the passages on the concep- 
tion of Jesus and the descent of the spirit 
on or upon the night of destiny, suggest 
that spirit serves to mediate not only the 
temporal and eternal but also the male and 
female. ‘The night of destiny is partially 
personified as female in a manner similar 
to the personification of the earth (q.v.) as 
giving birth to “her secret” in Q gg (see 
SECRETS; HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN). The 
implication of a personified animate being 
for the night would be especially pro- 
nounced in readings of verse one of Q 97 
(Strat al-Qadr, “Destiny”), “we sent it/him 
down,” as a reference to Gabriel, animate 
and conventionally male (at least in his 
appearance on earth). In its final verse, the 
stra of Destiny closes with the emphatic 
“peace (q.v.) it is” or “peace she is” (salamun 
hiya) “until the rise of dawn.” The descent 
of the spirit upon or into Mary at the con- 
ception of Jesus strongly parallels the de- 
scent of the spirit on or into the night of 
destiny (Sells, Approaching, 183-207). 


Michael Sells 
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Spiritual Beings 


Supernatural creatures, either benevolent 
or malevolent. Within the Islamic world 
the expression “spiritual beings” carries 
different significations, depending on 
whether reference is made to the theologi- 
cal sphere (Qur'an and hadith; see HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN), or to the knowledge of 
the scholars or to local traditions. This 
wide world of chthonic spirits, that at first 
seems confused and undefined, consists of 
elements and cultural representations de- 
veloped through the encounter with vari- 
ous ethnic groups and stratified throughout 
the course of history. 

The belief in spiritual beings is already 
attested in the pre-Islamic period. The su- 
pernatural beings who survived the demise 
of Arab paganism, however, do not co- 
incide with their status and significance in 
the animistic world of the Jahiltyya (see 
AGE OF IGNORANCE; IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). At 
first, they were utilized by some in the early 
Muslim community as more approachable 
entities who could intercede with God. 
The charges of shafa‘a, “intercession” (q.v.), 
in various siiras of the Meccan period are 
an indication of this utilization (Q 6:94; 
10:18; 30:13; see MEGGA). Subsequently, 
they were firmly rejected as impotent, or 
even changed into shaydatin, evil beings 
(see DEVIL; POWER AND IMPOTENCE). 
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As these preliminary remarks indicate, 
from its beginning, Islam has accepted the 
existence of subtle, non-human beings as 
part of God’s creation (q.v.). In various 
passages the Qur’an makes matter a meta- 
phor (q.v.) of the spirit (q.v.; Q 4.2:49-53), 
whether this matter is fire (q.v.), air or light 
(q.v.3 see also JINN; AIR AND WIND). 
Belonging to the world of the invisible 
(‘alam al-ghayb; see HIDDEN AND THE 
HIDDEN), these spirits are characterized by 
their transient, volatile forms. ‘They perme- 
ate the cosmos in order to direct the mul- 
tifaceted variety of creation to the 
indivisible oneness of God (see GoD AND 
HIS ATTRIBUTES). But they are not thought 
to participate in God’s transcendence; 
rather, the Qur'an underscores their im- 
potence and affords them a status not 
higher than humans (see ANGEL). 

Quranic and later references tend to dis- 
tinguish malignant from benevolent spirits 
and to create a hierarchy within these cat- 
egories. Whereas angels are considered to 
be benevolent, the scriptural conception of 
the jinn is somewhat more ambivalent. 
Angels (malaika), devils (shayatin) and jinn, 
the largest gatherings of spiritual beings 
that appear in the Qur'an, do not belong 
to the same cosmic sphere. All they share 
in common is being invisible; otherwise 
they are differentiated in terms of essence 
and nature, function, and place in the cos- 
mos (see COSMOLOGY). The merciful angels 
are made of ni; which can be translated as 
“cold light,” while the angels of punish- 
ment are made of nay, “fire,” indicating 
distinctions of both density and weight (cf. 
Q 66:6; Huart, Livre de la création, 1, 169). 

Whether they are “supervisors” (al- 
mudabbirat), as in Q 79:5 or, expressed dif- 
ferently, “agents of beings” (mazwkilat 
bi-l-ka inal), as al-Qazwini (d. 682/1283) 
says, or, again, spiritual entities (rahantyyiin), 
as mentioned by the Ikhwan al-Safa’, they 


govern the three realms of nature, “man- 
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aging the mysterious development of life 
through their clever delicate hands” 
(Qazwini, ‘Aja7b, 62). Among these innu- 
merable creatures, some have proper 
names: rith al-qudus (Q 16:102; see HOLY 
sPIRIT), Gabriel (q.v.; Jibril), Michael (q.v.; 
Mikal), Hartt and Marit (q.v.; Q 2:102), 
Iblis (see DEviL). Others are identified only 
by their functions. There are the hafaza, 
honorable scribes, who attend human be- 
ings and record impartially their good or 
evil actions (see GOOD DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS; 
HEAVENLY BOOK; WRITING AND WRITING 
MATERIALS). There are the kiram katibin, as 
they are identified in Q 82:11 (cf. Q 43:80), 
who sit on a human’s shoulders to note 
down his or her thoughts, and are termed 
al-hafaza in Q 6:61 or hafiz in Q 86:4 (cf. 

Q 82:10). Their role is revealed by the epi- 
thets “observer” (ragib, Q 50:18), “guide” 
(saiq) and “witness” (shahid, Q 50:21; see 
WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING). 

The mu ‘aqqibat (Q 13:11), “those who fol- 
low one upon the other,” establish a con- 
tinuous relationship between humankind 
and heaven (see HEAVEN AND SKY), coming 
down with divine grace and re-ascending 
(uri) with human actions (cf. Q 32:53 34:2). 
This term has generated diverse interpre- 
tations and some commentators under- 
stood it to be a dual of the second verbal 
form ‘agqaba, that here replaces the third 
form Ggaba (Tabari, Tafsir, xiii, 68). In 
function, however, these beings watch lov- 
ingly over every person: “Alike (to him) of 
you is he who conceals (his) words and he 
who speaks them openly, and he who hides 
himself by night and (who) goes forth by 
day (see DAY AND NIGHT). For his sake 
there are those who follow one another 
[mu‘aqqibat, angels, according to Ibn 
‘Abbas], before him and behind him, who 
guard him by God’s commandment” 

(Q 13:10-11). 

The concept of “guardian angels” had 

already been developed throughout the 
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Semitic world. We find angels in charge of 
human souls and recording human actions 
in Enoch’s Book of secrets, as well as in 
Jubilees (4:6 and 17:5), and in Sabbat, Ta‘anit, 
Hagigah and Berakot, where two angels 
standing near every human being are men- 
tioned. These figures may have been in- 
spired by Thot, the scribal god in the 
Egyptian pantheon, who appears in 
funeral processions as the one who notes 
down the past actions, both good and 

bad (cf. Dubler, L’ancient orient, 71, who 
considers Q 101:5-8 to show a close 
resemblance to the Egyptian tradition con- 
cerning the last judgment). In reference to 
the judgment, Q 50:17 hints at two entities, 
al-mutalaqqiyan, “receivers,” who are named 
munkar and nakir in hadith and the com- 
mentaries (see EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). “The two del- 
egated to receive” carry out the torment of 
the grave (‘adhab al-qabr), repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Qur'an; it takes place after 
burial (q.v.). This idea recurs in rabbinic 
literature and its remote origins could be 
traced back to Iranian Mazdaism. 

In the Qur’an, as in other early sources, 
the angels are compared to the lightness of 
the wind. This is the element that best 
evokes the incorporeity of God but since it 
is still a substance it becomes identified 
with angels and spirits. Q 77:1, like Q 51:1, 
cites an oath by “those who have been sent 
one by one, and are blowing furiously,” 
which affirms the similitude between winds 
and heavenly messengers (cf. Q 25:48; 
27:63; 30:46). The connection of messen- 
ger and wind recurs in two lines of verse 
attributed to Umayya b. Abr I-Salt, a con- 
temporary of the Prophet and the linkage 
was maintained by the Islamic tradition, as 
the words of al-Maqdist (d. 340/934) tes- 
tify: “And we said that the wind is an angel 
as well as al-ruh” (cf. Huart, Lire de la cre- 
ation, i, 176). Such angels are also equated 
with the nineteen al-zabaniya (Q 96:18; cf. 
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74:30), under the leadership of one malik 
(Q 43:77, possibly to be interpreted as the 
“owner of the doors of hell”; see HELL AND 
HELLFIRE), but there are other spiritual 
beings whose provenance is unspecified. 
The root of the word garin connotes the 
idea of a “double” — it is an adjectival 
form that indicates being one of a pair. 
This human “double,” the companion or 
twin spirit, takes life upon the birth of a 
human being. Q 41:25 and its mention of 
qurana@’ can be understood to contain refer- 
ence to the tempting spirit or 

Shaytan — synonymous with musahib (cf. 
Lisan al-‘Arab, s.v.) or khidhn (cf. Baydawi, 
Anwar, ad Q 41:25) — to which Q 4:38 may 
allude. Commenting on Q 50:23, al-Suyiiti 
(d. g11/1505) wonders whether the word 
garin denotes a shaytan or an angel; but the 
author is sure that elsewhere in the same 
stira (Q 50:27) it denotes a shaylan (Suyitt, 
Durr, iv, 124). Al-Tabart (d. 310/923), in his 
Tafsir at Q 43:36, reports the tradition ac- 
cording to which every human has a garin 
or shaytan and an angel, inciting evil and 
good respectively. These two beings are 
not to be confused with the two recording 
angels. 

While a benevolent spirit in the pre- 
Islamic period, in which period the word 
indicated the spirit which follows a poet 
and inspires his verse (see POETRY AND 
POETS; RHYMED PROSE), this entity changes 
within the monotheistic orientation of 
Islam to a sort of keeper-demon who leads 
humans into temptation. The Islamic state- 
ments about gavin recall the ancient 
Egyptian beliefs about “ka,” the abstract 
individuality of every human being, which 
in turn goes back to the Babylonian idea of 
an undefined personal god “walking beside 
man” (see Blackmann, Karin and karineh; 
Hornblower, ‘Traces of a ka-belief ). 

In the Qur'an, those who believe in faghit, 
along with jzbt (q.v.), are said to be those 
who have received only a part of the scrip- 
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tures (Q 4:51; See BOOK; PEOPLE OF THE 
BOOK; IDOLS AND IMAGES) and it contrasts 
belief in God with belief in the faghut, 
equating the latter with the leaders of the 
unfaithful (Q 2:257; see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF). The qur’anic denunciation of 
those who “desire to go to judgment before 
the faghit, although they have been com- 
manded not to believe in him; and Satan 
desired to seduce them into a wide error” 
(q.v.3 Q 4:60; see also ASTRAY) indicates that 
taghut may refer to a spiritual entity or an 
idol (see also Atallah, Gibt and Taghat, for 
an interesting theory that relates these two 
words with magical practices in ancient 
Egypt). It is thus connected to the religious 
and political spheres of pre-Islamic society 
(see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR AN). 
The meaning of the term /aghit, however, 
remains a matter of speculation (for an 
Aramaic derivation — cf. Syr. (@'vé, “planet/ 
planet god” — see Kobert, Das koranische 
“tagat”; cf. Bukhari, Sahih, bk. 10, K: Adhan, 
129 / fadl al-sujud/, ed. Krehl, i, 207; trans. 
Houdas, i, 268: “Et il en est qui suivront le 
soleil, d’autres la lune, d’autres enfin les 
idoles”). Lexicographers and commenta- 
tors have interpreted alzibt and al-taghiit as 
“everything that is adored instead of God,” 
without identifying the origins of these 
words (see Fahd, Le panthéon, 240). Accord- 
ing to both Qur'an and hadith, the Prophet 
recognized the existence of the heathen 
gods, but classed them among the demons. 
In the Qur'an, the word jinn acquires a 
connotation that is definitely pejorative, 
particularly in Medinan passages (see 
MEDINA). The original meaning of this 
term is probably “covert” (from the Semi- 
tic root j-n-n); another word for it is jann (to 
which the Ethiopic ganen, “demon,” cor- 
responds); it is sometimes used as a name 
of Iblis (al-jann, Q 15:27), or with the mean- 
ing of serpent (Q 27:10; 28:31), or as a syn- 
onym to jinn (Q 55:39; see also INSANITY). 


An examination of the quranic data 
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reveals identification between shayatin and 
jinn, as is the case in the Solomon (q.v.) 
legend (Q 2:102; 21:82; 38:37) or the abduc- 
tion of human beings through the agency 
of spirits (Q 6:71). There are also several 
passages in which shayatin means “pagan 
idols” (Q 2:14; 4:76; 5:90; 19:44) and a simi- 
lar meaning is assigned to the word jinn in 
Q 6:100 and 34:41. This interpretation of 
their identity is a consequence of super- 
imposing two different demonologies, one 
the outcome of monotheism, the other, 
previously known in the Arab world, aris- 
ing from polytheism (see SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGIONS IN PRE-ISLAMIC). Nevertheless, 
in the qur’anic purview, they are God’s 
creatures and never appear as God’s en- 
emies (q.v.) or as an anti-divine power. The 
Quran refers to the army of Iblis (Q 26:95) 
and to Satan’s party (Q 58:19), but these 
expressions have no dualistic flavor (see 
TROOPS; PARTIES AND FACTIONS; RANKS 
AND ORDERS). M. Iqbal (Reconstruction) even 
considers Iblis and the devils to be a neces- 
sary force in life because only by fighting 
them can one grow into a perfect human 
being. Though the jinn and shayatin have 
no individuality, they fall into various 
classes, and some of them are mentioned 
as particularly harmful. 

The most dangerous kind of harmful 
being is the ghul (a feminine noun). This 
word, which comes from a root signifying 
“to destroy,” does not appear in the 
Qur’an except in the derivative form ghawl 
(Q 37:47), which refers to the dangerous 
effects of wine (q.v.). The ghil is supposed 
to lie in wait at places where men are des- 
tined to perish; she entices them there, es- 
pecially by night. Poets sometimes depict 
the ghil as the daughter of the jinn 
(Qazwini, ‘Ajaib, 370). Some words which 
are often understood as referring to de- 
mons actually have a different sense. /rit 
(q.v.) In Q 27:39 is an epithet of somewhat 
doubtful meaning (it seems to have the 
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general value of “skillful” with a shade of 
“rebel”; see REBELLION), which is applied 
to a jinn, but it is not the name of a par- 
ticular class of demons. 

As with other aspects of belief, the 
qur’anic account of spiritual beings has 
generated a wide range of variations at the 
local level. For a large group of believers 
these spiritual beings are, at best, of philo- 
sophical importance only and of little 
practical concern as a sensible representa- 
tion of the spiritual world. Others consider 
the veracity of their possible interference 
only in rare circumstances. But recent 
ethnographic research has shown that 
belief in spiritual beings persists as a regu- 
lar ingredient of everyday life in various 


parts of the Muslim world. 
Stefania Cunial 
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Spring — see seasons 


Springs and Fountains 


Natural or artificial sources of water that 
issue from the earth and — in contrast to 
wells — provide running water (q.v.). 
There are several Arabic words for a natu- 
ral spring. The most common designation 
is ‘ayn, which occurs twenty-one times in 
the Qur'an (with the respective dual and 
plural forms ‘ayndn and ‘wyiin; e.g. Q 2:60; 
15:45} 342123 55:50). The word 

ma%tn — probably of Syriac or Hebrew 
origin (see FOREIGN VOCABULARY) — is 
used four times (Q 23:50; 37:45; 56:18; 
67:30); yanbu‘(Q 17:90) and its plural yanabi“ 
(Q 39:21) each appear only once. Although 
the Arabic term for hot springs, amma (pl. 
hammat), does not appear in the Qur’an, 
hamim is used fourteen times for the boiling 
water of hell (e.g. Q 6:70; 10:4; 22:19; see 
HELL AND HELLFIRE; REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). There is no special qur’anic 
expression for artificial fountains, such as 


Jawwara (pl. fawwarat) or nafira (pl. nawa/ir). 


General characteristics 
As objects of religious interest, springs are 
characterized above all by two aspects: on 
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the one hand, with their life-giving water, 
they stand for vitality and purity; on the 
other hand, when considered as openings 
into the interior of the earth, they appear 
to be mysterious and strange. Especially 
when they are located in the immediate 
vicinity of other remarkable natural fea- 
tures, such as mountains, grottoes or 
trees (q.v.) — and even more so if they 
are hot or periodic — springs have at- 
tracted religious veneration and could per- 
sist as sacred locations even when the 
people living there changed (see NATURE AS 
SIGNS; AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION). 
The chthonic aspect often ascribed to 
springs appears in the widespread belief, 
held since time immemorial, that they are 
inhabited by spirits — a belief largely ad- 
opted in Islam as well (see sprRITUAL 
BEINGS; JINN; DEMONS). Particularly when 
springs are situated in lonely, gloomy 
places, the inhabiting spirits are described 
as evil demons (jinn; ghilan) who appear in 
the shape of animals or of seductive 
women. Yet other springs are associated in 
one way or another with saints (q.v.) and 
holy men, whether Christian or Muslim; in 
this case, the spirits (arwah) who dwell there 
may be benevolent. In Greek antiquity, 
springs often stood under the patronage of 
particular gods, such as Apollo and 
Artemis. From Hellenistic times onward, 
however, hot springs were increasingly 
ascribed to the healing god Asclepius. 
According to Ibn al-Kalbi’s (d. ca. 205/ 
820) Kitab al-Asnam (Book of Idols), it was 
after the legendary ‘Amr b. Luhayy of pre- 
Islamic times had visited the spas of the 
Balqa’, which were associated with a cult of 
healing gods, that he introduced their idols 
in Mecca (q.v.; see also IDOLS AND IMAGES). 
And though Ibn al-Kalbi remains silent on 
this subject, it has been suggested that the 
female Arabic goddesses al-Lat, Manat 
and al-‘Uzza — “the exalted cranes” (al- 
gharaniq al-‘ula) according to the well- 
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known story about a later abrogated 
Satanic inspiration (cf. commentaries on 
Q 53:19-20; see SATANIG VERSES; POLY- 
THEISM AND ATHEISM) — were originally 
venerated as water nymphs of some kind. 
Also, Ibn Ishaq’s (d. ca. 150/767) report 
of how ‘Abd al-Muttalib, the Prophet’s 
grandfather, found golden figurines, 
swords and coats of mail while excavating 
the shaft of the Zamzam spring can be 
seen as hinting at ritual offerings made at 
springs. 

The idea of pure and vital spring water 
has its most influential expression in the 
mythical notion of the fountain of life, 
which provides those who drink from it 
with everlasting health and youth. The 
search for the fountain of life is the subject 
of countless tales and legends, including 
the late-antique legend of Alexander (q.v.). 
There is an allusion to this story in 
Q 18:60-4 (with Misa, Moses [q.v.], instead 
of Alexander) and it is retold at great 
length in several subsequent forms of 
Islamic literature, for example by the 
Persian poet Nizami (fl. sixth/twelfth cent.) 
in his Iskandarname. The fountain of life is a 
familiar theme in the biblical tradition as 
well (see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN; 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE QUR’AN). The 
Psalms (e.g. Ps 36:9; 4.2:2-3) state that the 
fountain of life is with God; and the visions 
of Ezekiel 47, Zechariah 14 and John 22 
describe the living water that issues from 
the temple in Jerusalem at the end of time. 
The early Christians frequently interpreted 
the baptismal font, the piscina, as fons vitae 
(cf John 4:11 f.). The redemption obtained 
through baptism, on the other hand, is 
closely linked with the blood of Christ and, 
therefore, with the wine of the Eucharist. 
As a result, the predominant early-Byz- 
antine symbol for the fountain of life is a 
goblet — itself an age-old symbol for the 
water-spring — with vine tendrils growing 


out of it, sometimes flanked by peacocks, 
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which signify immortality. This imagery 
found its way into early Islam. In the mosa- 
ics in the Umayyad Dome of the Rock, 
goblets and tendrils adorned with pearls 
are one of the dominant motifs and can be 
read as metaphors for paradise (q.v.; for the 
symbolism of pearls, see Flood, Great 
mosque, 15f.). Finally, it should be remarked 
that these pictorial elements, viz. goblets 
(see CUPS AND VESSELS), pearls (see METALS 
AND MINERALS), vine tendrils and birds, are 
also features of the qur’anic descriptions of 
paradise, although they appear there in a 
recontextualized manner — goblets 
(akwab): e.g. Q 43:71; 76:15; pearls 

(lu lu’): e.g. Q 22:23; 56:23; clusters (quiiif): 
Q 69:23; 76:14; birds (tayr): Q 56:21; cf. 
52:22. 


Springs and fountains in the quranic paradise 

In the Qur'an, springs never appear as 
neutral natural phenomena. They are al- 
ways connected with the idea of God’s 
omnipotence (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE) 
and are predominantly symbols for his 
mercy (q.v.). This is especially clear in the 
qur anic descriptions of the landscape of 
paradise where springs appear as its most 
characteristic element. Several times, the 
Quran promises that in the hereafter 
“those who show piety (q.v.) are among 
gardens (see GARDEN) and springs” (¢nna 
l-muttaqina fi jannatin wa-‘uyuinin, Q 15:45; 
51:153 cf. 44:51-2; 55:50, 66; 77:41; 88:12; see 
ESCHATOLOGY). Still more often, paradise 
is referred to as “gardens underneath 
which rivers flow” (jannatun tajri min tahttha 
l-anhar). This usage appears some forty 
times (€.g. Q 2:25; 3215; 4:13; 5:12) and 
implies the idea of springs as well. 

The Quran, however, does not give a 
clear picture of the design of this garden 
landscape, with its springs and rivers. 
Some passages suggest that there is only 
one — or at least only one distinc- 


tive — spring in paradise (Q 76:6, 18; 
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83:28; 88:12). For example, Q 83:25-8, in 
speaking about the beverage of the pious 
(al-abrar), mentions one spring only: “They 
are given to drink of a wine (q.v.) sealed 
whose seal is musk so after that let the 
strivers strive and whose mixture is fasnim 
(wa-mizdqjuhu min tasnim), a fountain (ayn) at 
which do drink those brought nigh (al- 
mugqarrabun).” While most commentators 
understand éasnim as the fountain’s proper 
name, al-Tabari (d. 310/923) reports that 
Mujahid (d. 104/722) and al-Kalbi (d. 146/ 
763) explained the expression mun tasnim as 
meaning “from above.” This explanation 
suggests a vertical concept of paradise, 
similar to the idea of the paradisiacal 
mountain, with the pious (abrar) dwelling 
below, above them “those brought nigh” 
(al-mugarrabin), and at the top the divine 
presence (see FACE OF GOD; SHEKHINAH). 
This passage can be compared to 
Q 76:5-19. In the latter, verses 5 and 17 
promise that the pious (abrar) will drink 
from a cup “whose mixture is camphor 
(q.v.)” and “ginger,” respectively; whereas 
verse 6 seems to indicate that the “servants 
of God” (%bad Allah) drink directly from 
that spring; and in verse 18, the spring is 
given the enigmatic name salsabil. 
Although these verses contain no indica- 
tion of a vertical structure of paradise, 
here, too, an implicit differentiation is 
made between the pious who drink mixed 
and strongly flavored beverages and an- 
other, privileged class of inhabitants of 
paradise, viz. the “servants of God,” who 
have direct access to the pure divine spring 
(cf. Q 55:46, 62; 56:10, 27). In this context, 
it should be noted that only in Q 88 is the 
paradisiacal spring contrasted with a 
spring in hell: “Faces on that day 
humbled,... watered at a boiling fountain 
(ayn aniya),... Faces on that day jocund,... 
in a sublime garden,... therein a running 
fountain (‘ayn jarwa, Q 88:2-12).” Here, the 
dark side of springs appears as a symbol 
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for evil and punishment (see GOOD AND 
EVIL; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). This is 
remarkable because the polarity of para- 
dise and hell, which is usually expressed in 
the Qur'an through the polarity of water 
and fire (q.v.), appears here as the contrast 
between (cool) running and boiling (stag- 
nant) water (see also PAIRS AND PAIRING). 

Inspired by qur’anic passages such as 
those mentioned above, Islamic culture 
commonly designates single fountains as 
symbols for paradise as a whole. This holds 
true, for example, for the basins or foun- 
tains that provide drinking water in the 
courtyards of mosques (see MOSQUE). 
(There are several designations for these 
basins, such as hawd, birka or fisqiyya, de- 
rived from the Latin piscina, the [baptismal] 
font, in contradistinction to the facilities for 
ablution, which are called matahir or 
mayadi’, see CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION.) 
It holds as well for the asbila (sing. sabil), 
the public drinking fountains that were 
built and established as religious founda- 
tions from the sixth/twelfth century on- 
ward in some of the major cities of the 
Islamic world. 

Q 55:46f expresses the idea of a bipartite 
paradise and presents the vision of a dou- 
ble set of twin gardens. In describing the 
first pair of gardens it says: “therein two 
fountains of running water” (fihimd ‘aynani 
tarwan, Q 55:50). Referring to the second 
pair, which is situated min dinihim 
(Q 55:62) — an expression that can either 
mean “below” or “besides these” two — it 
says: “therein two fountains of gushing 
water” (fihima ‘aynani naddakhatant, Q 55:66). 
Although the qur’anic text says nothing 
about it, the exegetical tradition (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) Is nearly unanimous in declar- 
ing that a difference exists in rank between 
the two pairs of gardens and that the first 
pair is reserved for the mugarrabin. 
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According to al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/ 
1144), al-Hasan al-Basri even identified the 
two springs therein as salsabil and tasnim. 
While it is possible that the continuous use 
of the dual in Q 55 is merely a stylistic 
means to intensify the meaning, the idea of 
four gardens indicated there exerted a very 
great influence upon later Islamic repre- 
sentations of paradise. This is especially 
true in painting and horticulture, where 
the chahar bagh — the four-partite garden of 
the Achaemenid tradition, with its central 
basin and its four dividing canals — be- 
came the paradigm of paradise (see ART 
AND ARCHITECTURE AND THE QUR'AN). 

Q 47:15 contains a third important con- 
cept concerning the celestial springs and 
rivers: “This is the similitude of paradise 
(mathalu l-jannati; see PARABLE) which the 
godfearing have been promised: therein 
are rivers of water untainted, rivers of milk 
(q.v.) unchanging in flavor, and rivers of 
wine — a delight to the drinkers — rivers, 
too, of honey (q.v.) purified.” The idea of 
four cosmic rivers that structure the world 
was already known to the Sumerians in the 
third millennium B.c.£. Genesis 2:10 
adopts this notion and states that “a river 
went out of Eden to water the garden; and 
from thence it was parted, and became 
four heads.” In the Genesis report, it is not 
clear whether the river’s source is situated 
within the garden or whether the river 
divides into four inside of the garden or at 
its exit. The belief in the existence of four 
rivers inside paradise emerged, however, 
when, from exilic times onwards, the 
desired eschatological fate was described 
as a recovery of the garden of Eden. 

Later this became associated with the 
pairidaeza — the royal garden of the 
Achaemenids. In Hellenistic times, this 
conception was embellished by the idea 
that the four rivers were flavored with the 
tastes of milk, honey, wine and oil — sa- 


cred liquids in the ancient near east and 
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symbols for the promised land (cf. Lev 2; 
Num 13:23f.). But while St. Ephraem the 
Syrian (fl. fourth century c.£.) mentions 
four kinds of paradisiacal springs, Q 47:15 
speaks only of four kinds of rivers and 
leaves the question of their origin unan- 
swered. Among the flavors of these rivers 
the “water untainted” now replaces the 

oil — certainly not because Muhammad 
considered water necessary to dilute wine, 
as J. Horovitz suggested (Das koranische 
Paradies, 9), but rather because of the sym- 
bolic value inherent in living water. At any 
rate, the Qur'an unmistakably charac- 
terizes this description of the rivers of 
paradise as a “similitude” (mathal) and em- 
phasizes thereby its metaphorical dimen- 
sions (cf. Q 13:35; 24:35; See METAPHOR). 

In this context, mention must be made of 
Q 108:1: “Surely we have given you al- 
kawthar.” Many commentators understood 
the word al-kawthar to mean “the abun- 
dance” and interpreted this as “the plen- 
titude of grace” (al-khayr al-kathir) that God 
granted to his Prophet. According to a 
popular explanation (especially in con- 
nection with the story of the mira, 
Muhammad's ascent to heaven; see 
ASCENSION), however, al-kawthar is said to 
be the proper name of a river in paradise 
or of the pool (hawd) into which this river 
flows. Of particular interest here is the way 
the river al-kawthar is usually described in 
exegesis: its water — more delicious than 
honey — is of a brighter whiteness than 
milk or snow, and runs over precious stones 
and pearls, with banks of gold (q.v.) and 
silver (cf. e.g. Tabari, Tafsir; Zamakhshari, 
Kashshaf; Baydawi, Anwar, ad Q 108:1). 

Q 37:45-6, too, clearly states that the non- 
intoxicating, pure paradisiacal beverage 
(Q 37:4.6-7; 56:19; 76:21) — which is wine, 
according to al-Tabari and al-Razi 

(d. 606/1210) — has a white color (bayda). 

It should be pointed out here that pearly 
whiteness is also the characteristic feature 
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of the gasirat al-tarf ‘nm and the hur “in, 
which have been traditionally understood 
as metaphors for the maidens awaiting the 
believers in paradise — “those of modest 
gaze, with lovely eyes” and as “fair ones 
with wide, lovely eyes,” respectively (for an 
opposing interpretation, see Luxenberg, 
Syro-aramdische Lesart, 221f.; see HOURIS). 
The gasirat al-tarf ‘in are likened to hidden 
white objects (bayd makniin, Q 37:49), pearls 
or eggs, and the hur tm are described “as 
the likeness of hidden pearls” (al-lu Tw’ al- 
maknin, Q 56:23). In addition, the Arabic 
root h-w-r that underlies the word har car- 
ries the meaning “whiteness,” and ‘%n (de- 
rived from ‘ayn, denoting either “spring” or 
“eye”) implies the idea of shimmering and 
brightness as well. In hadith and later 
Islamic literature (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN), this paradisiacal feature of pearly 
white shininess was enriched with the bibli- 
cal vision of paradise as a garden of pre- 
cious stones and metals ( Jes 54:11-12; Ez 
28:13-14; cf. Rev 21:10f.) — a vision that not 
only underscores the beauty of paradise 
but emphasizes its everlastingness as well 
(see ETERNITY). (In passing, reference can 
be made here to the use of rock-crystal in 
Islamic art: as a working material, it si- 
multaneously stands for water and light 
and was therefore considered apt to sym- 
bolize God as the fountain of life and as 
the “light upon light” of Q 24:35; see LIFE; 
LIGHT.) 

Given the varying glimpses of the para- 
disiacal landscape in the Qur'an, it is not 
surprising that Islamic theology elaborated 
at least three different conceptions of it 
(see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN): paradise 
as one extensive park, paradise as four 
neighboring gardens, or paradise consist- 
ing of seven concentric and ascending cir- 
cles. In each conception of paradise 
particular importance is imputed to its 
springs, which, by virtue of their hidden 


origin, point to another, transcendent 
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dimension. One group of traditions locates 
the sources of the four rivers of paradise at 
the foot of the stdrat al-muntaha, the “lote- 
tree of the boundary,” in the seventh 
heaven below God’s throne (see al-‘Tabart, 
Tafsiz, ad Q 53:14; see THRONE OF GOD). 
The idea of the divine origin of the para- 
disiacal springs also finds its appropriate 
expression in a later tradition that relates 
how, during the mz7q, the prophet 
Muhammad is shown a huge cupola made 
from a white pearl (min durra bayda)), from 
whose four corners the four rivers of para- 
dise flow. Entering the cupola, the Prophet 
sees that over its corners the basmala (q.v.) is 
written in such a way that the river of wa- 
ter springs from the letter mim of the br-asm, 
the river of milk from the ha’ of Allah, the 
river of wine from the mim of al-rahman 
and the river of honey from the min of al- 
rahim (see Qadi, Daqa7q, 107f.; see GOD AND 
HIS ATTRIBUTES). 


Quranic cosmology and springs 
Paradise is connected with earth (q.v.), and 
cosmology (q.v.) explains how. Following 
the ancient near east tradition all the way 
back to Enuma elish, the Babylonian myth of 
creation (q.v.; cf. also Gen 1:6-7), the Qur’an 
assumes the existence of two oceans that 
surround the cosmos, one of sweet (‘adhb 
Jurat), the other of salt (milh waj) water 
(Q 25:53; 35:123 cf. 27:61). The clearest 
qur anic traces of the idea that the cosmos 
was created by dividing these primeval wa- 
ters can be found in references to the del- 
uge. There, it is stated that the destruction 
of the cosmos took place in reverse order 
of its creation, namely by the reuniting of 
the upper and lower ocean: “Then we 
opened the gates of heaven to water tor- 
rential, and made the earth gush with 
fountains (wa-fayarna l-arda ‘uyiinan), and 
the waters met for a matter decreed” 
(Q 54:11-12; cf 11:44; 21:30 and Gen 7:11). 
According to two other verses (Q 11:40; 
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23:27) the flood began when “the oven 
boiled (fara I-tannir).” Most Muslim com- 
mentators explained this expression by 
saying that the water flowing out of his 
oven was the sign for Noah (q.v.) to em- 
bark; yet at its root lies the rabbinic convic- 
tion that the waters of the flood were 
boiling hot, like hell (cf. above at Q 88:5). 
In the Ugaritic Baal mythology, the salty 
ocean represents the chaotic monster 
“Yamm,” who threatens the gods (cf. Ps 
93). Also, although the Qur'an stresses that 
God exerts his control over both oceans by 
setting “between them a barrier (q.v.), and 
a ban forbidden” (Q 25:53), it may be con- 
sidered a reminiscence of Ugarit, that the 
word yamm in the Qur'an always denotes 
the sea in its negative aspects (e.g. Q 7:136; 
20:39, 78, 97). Since, according to the 
qur’anic cosmology, the salt-water ocean 
consists of the terrestrial sea, the sweet- 
water ocean must be located above the 
firmament where paradise is also situated, 
as H. Toelle (Le Coran revisité,124-6) has 
pointed out. Even though the Qur’an re- 
mains silent about the precise spatial re- 
lationship of paradise on the one hand and 
of the sweet water ocean on the other, par- 
adise is characterized by the element of 
sweet water, and the celestial ocean in turn 
bears paradisiacal traits. From above, God 
sends down water which is blessed (Q 50:9; 
cf. 7:96), pure (Q 25:48) and purifying 
(Q 8:11) and which makes gardens flourish, 
whose description is reminiscent of the 
gardens of paradise (Q 23:19; 50:9-11). This 
is in contrast to Genesis 2:10-14, where the 
four rivers of paradise, especially the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, actually translate 
paradise to earth. Here, according to the 
Quran, it is the rain that safeguards this 
connection. And since rain is the reason 
for springs to gush forth and for valleys to 
flow (Q 13:17; 23:18-20; 39:21), both springs 
and rivers are, although indirectly, of para- 


disiacal origin, too. 
: 
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In the Islamic tradition, another concept 
for the connection of paradise and earth is 
that of the navel. This theory centers on 
the idea that one place on earth is distin- 
guished as the point of contact to the up- 
per world. In early Islam, this navel was 
identified as the rock in Jerusalem (q.v.); 
later on it was transferred to the Ka‘ba 
(q.v.) in Mecca. ‘Thus, according to Ka‘b 
al-Ahbar (d. ca. 32/652-3), each source of 
sweet water on earth originates below the 
rock in Jerusalem. A similar idea evolved 
concerning Zamzam in the Ka‘ba district. 
Yaqit (d. 626/1229) relates that when 
Zamzam first gushed out to save Ishmael 
(q.v.3 Ismail) and Hagar (Hajar), it was a 
spring, and had Hagar not built an en- 
closure around it, its waters would have 
flooded the whole earth. Ibn Jubayr (d. 
614/1217; Travels, 139, ll. ref), in turn, re- 
ports that upon his visit to Mecca in 
579/1183, pilgrims believed that on /aylat 
al-baraa, the “night of repentance” fol- 
lowing the 14th of Sha‘ban, when God 
descends to the lowest heaven to forgive 
the repentant sinners (see FORGIVENESS; 
REPENTANCE AND PENANCE), the water 
level of Zamzam will rise. Finally, Zamzam 
is thought to have a subterranean connec- 
tion with other springs. Yaqit reports the 
popular belief that each year on the day of 
‘Arafat (q.v.), the gth of Dha I]-Hijja, the 
spring in Sulwan, a spot in the environs of 
Jerusalem, is “visited” by the water of 
Zamzam. Likewise, at the beginning of the 
last century, it was still a widespread belief 
that on the roth of Muharram, the day of 
‘Ashtira’ (see FASTING; RAMADAN), 
Zamzam water combines with the springs 
of Hammam al-Shifa in Palestine. 

As symbols for paradise on earth, springs 
are considered signs of God’s blessings for 
humankind (see BLEssING). Time and 
again, the Qur'an admonishes people to be 
thankful for this (Q 2:74; 26:134, 14.73 
36:33-5; 39:21). If, however, man proves 
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to be ungrateful (see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), God 
may expel him from the springs or cause 
the springs to dry up (cf. Q 2:266; 18:32-46; 
23:18-20; 26:57; 44:25; 67:30). In addition, 
springs appear as marks of distinction for 
persons important in salvation (q.v.) history 
(see HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN): at God’s 
command Moses (q.v.) strikes the rock with 
his staff (see Rop) and twelve springs gush 
out (ayn, Q 2:60; 7:160). God makes the 
“fount of molten brass” flow for Solomon 
(q.v.3 anna l-qilr, Q 34:12; cf 1 Kings 7:23f.). 
When Mary (q.v.) — leaning against the 
trunk of a palm (see DATE PALM) and sur- 
prised by birth pangs — cries in despair 
(q.v.), [a voice] “below her” calls to her, 
“No, do not sorrow; [see] your lord (q.v.) 
has set below you a rivulet” (sariyyan, 

Q 19:24). Both Mary and Jesus (q.v.) are 
given refuge upon “a height with a secure 
abode and a spring” (ma%, Q 23:50). 
Finally, the unbelievers’ demand that the 
Prophet legitimate his mission by making a 
spring gush (yanbiiS Q 17:90-1) can be seen 
in this context as well (see MIRACLES; 
MARVELS; OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD; 
PROVOCATION). 
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Staff see rop 


Stages of Life see sioLocy as THE 
CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE 


Stars see PLANETS AND STARS; 
PARADISE 


Station of Abraham | see pLacE oF 
ABRAHAM 


Statue see IDOLS AND IMAGES 
Steadfast see TRUST AND PATIENCE 


Steal see THEFT 


Stone 


Concreted earthy or mineral matter. Stone, 
hajar (pl. hyara), attested in eleven verses of 
the Qur'an, is never mentioned as part of 
the landscape or as a natural object; it is 
used as a symbol or a metaphor (q.v.) 
whose meaning is patterned by the inter- 
textual relations between the stone motifs 
in the Qur'an and the Bible (see scRIPTURE 
AND THE QURAN; SYMBOLIC IMAGERY). 
The image of the stone appears in the 
Quran at the same time that biblical im- 
ages, narratives (q.v.) and persons, which 
are virtually absent from the early siiras, 


flood the text (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
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QuR’AN). Most of the mentions are found 
in the late Meccan stiras and the Medinan 
stiras (see MECCA; MEDINA). 

The Aaqjar-contexts can be divided into 
two groups: 1) those related to the idea of 
stoning (q.v.; five occurrences); 2) those 
with a different symbolic weight (six oc- 
currences). The first group is very homo- 
geneous in meaning. All the contexts 
(Q 8:32; 11:82; 15:74 51:33} 105:4) convey 
one and the same idea, that of God’s direct 
punishment of sinners (see sIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR) and infidels (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF) by throwing stones from the sky. 
This has a clear biblical prototype (Josh 
19:8-10; see GHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT; PUNISHMENT STORIES). The main 
difference between the Bible and the 
Qur’an with respect to this motif is that 
the qur’anic stones for punishment are 
made of clay (q.v.). This would be impos- 
sible for the Hebrew Bible, where clay and 
stone constitute the opposition between a 
natural substance and a material symboli- 
cally intertwined with the idea of the cho- 
sen people (see ELECTION). The qur’anic 
image of clay stones marked with inscrip- 
tions (hydratan min musawwamatan, 

Q 51:33-45 Ayara min syjil, Q 11:823 15:74; 
105:4) recalls clay tablets with cuneiform 
inscriptions from Mesopotamia and hints 
at its Mesopotamian, not biblical, back- 
ground. The second group of mentions is 
centered on the opposition between life 
(q.v.) and death (see DEATH AND THE DEAD; 
PAIRS AND PAIRING) — where stone is a 
metaphor for the dead matter — and the 
possibility of overcoming this opposition 
by God’s omnipotence (see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE). [wo instances (Q 2:60; 7:160) 
are reminiscences of the biblical story of 
Moses (q.v.), who struck water (q.v.) from 
the stone with his rod (q.v.; Exod 17:5-6) and 
thus produced life (water) from dead mat- 
ter with the lord’s (q.v.) help. Conversely, 

Q 2:74, also placed within the framework of 
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the story of Moses, asserts that live matter 
(e.g. the hearts of unbelievers; see HEART; 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) Can turn into dead 
matter (stones) if they do not have faith 
(q.v.) and, on the contrary, stones can be- 
come alive and produce water if they fear 
(q.v.) God (cf. the motif of “hearts of 
stone” in the Bible: 1 Sam 20:37; Job 41:16; 
Ezek 11:19; 36:26; Zech 7:12; cf. also Q 2:264 
for a very close motif in the Qur’an but 
without stone). Along the same lines, 

Q 17:50 expressly asserts God’s ability to 
resurrect people (see RESURRECTION) even 
if they became stones and has a direct par- 
allel in the New ‘Testament (Matt 3:9). The 
remaining instances (Q 2:24; 66:6) speak 
about people and stones as fuel for the 

fire of hell (see HELL AND HELLFIRE), and 
thus once more show that God’s might is 
able to transcend such opposites (cf. a par- 
allel to this motif in the Bible: 1 Kings 
18:31-8). 
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Stoning 


A capital punishment for grave sins at- 
tested in the ancient Near East from time 
immemorial, representing part of the bibli- 
cal legacy in the Qur'an (see SCRIPTURE 
AND THE QuR’AN). The motif of stoning is 
expressed in two ways in the Qur'an. It is 
either the verb rajama, “to stone” (equiva- 
lent to the biblical ragam), and its deriva- 
tives (thirteen occurrences); or verbs that 
convey the idea of “throwing, showering, 
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sending down” (rama, amtara, arsala), with 
hajar, “stone” (q.v.), as an instrumental 
complement (five occurrences). 

The punishment of stoning occurs in 
four different situations in the Qur'an and 
the origin of most of them can be traced 
back to the Bible. The first is the punish- 
ment inflicted from the sky by the lord 
(q.v.) on his enemies (q.v.) expressed ex- 
clusively by a verbal phrase with haar as a 
complement (see CHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT; PUNISHMENT STORIES). It has 
evident biblical connotations as three of 
the five contexts which depict this are part 
of the story of Abraham (q.v.; Ibrahim) 
and Lot (q.v.; Lit; Q 11:82-3; 15:74; 51:33) as 
well as a direct prototype in the Bible ( Josh 
19:8-10). The two remaining contexts are 
related to the biography and mission of 
Muhammad (see Q 8:32; 105:45 see SIRA 
AND THE QUR'AN), including the episode of 
a miraculous punishment from the sky vis- 
ited upon the “companions of the ele- 
phant,” or the invaders from south Arabia 
who intended to conquer Mecca (q.v.; see 
also ABRAHA; PEOPLE OF THE ELEPHANT). 
In a second, variant occurrence God in- 
flicts punishment by stoning not only peo- 
ple but also the devil (q.v.; shaytan) and his 
army. This act of the lord, which has no 
parallels in the Bible, emerges as part of 
the story of the creation (q.v.) of human- 
kind (Q 15:16-17; 67:5) and connotes the 
eternal condemnation of Satan. This nar- 
rative in turn gives birth to a well-known 
epithet of the devil, namely rajim (stoned; 
Q 3:36; 16:98; 81:25) and to a ritual of ston- 
ing during the pilgrimage (q.v.) to Mecca. 
Its relation to the first situation is shown by 
the contexts where devils are stoned from 
the sky with projectiles in the form of the 
fallen stars (Q 15:17; 67:5). The third in- 
cident is opposed to the first two. The ston- 
ing or the threat of stoning of the prophets 
and the believers by the infidels is attested 
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both in the Bible (Exod 8:25-6) and the 
Quran, where this occurs not only in the 
story of Moses (q.v.; Misa; Q 44:20) but 
also in the story of Noah (q.v.; Nah; 

Q 26:116), Abraham (Q 19:46) and Shu‘ayb 
(q.v.3 Q 11:91; see also Q 18:20; 36:18; see 
also BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). The most paradoxical 
situation has to do with the fourth situation 
which, according to Muslim tradition, is 
present in the qur’anic text “virtually,” not 
actually. Stoning as the capital punishment 
prescribed by the law for certain major 
crimes (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR), which 
is very frequent in the Bible, is absent from 
the fextus receptus of the qur’anic vulgate 
(see GODIGES OF THE QUR'AN; COLLECTION 
OF THE QUR’AN). Muslim scholars never- 
theless postulate the existence of a qur’anic 
verse which has been “abrogated” (man- 
sukh; see ABROGATION) textually but still 
remains one of the foundations of Muslim 
law (see LAW AND THE QUR'AN): “If a man 
or a woman commits adultery, stone 
them...” (on this “stoning verse,” see 
Suyatt, Zégan [chap. 47], i, 82; Noldeke, 
GQ, 1, 248-52; Burton, Collection, 70-80, 
89-96 and passim; see also ADULTERY AND 


FORNICATION). 
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Storm see WEATHER 


Story see NARRATIVES; JOSEPH 
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Straight Path see paru or way; 
ASTRAY; ERROR; COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY 


IN THE QUR’AN 


Strangers and Foreigners 


Those who are away from their usual place 
of residence and find themselves among 
people who view them as outsiders. In this 
sense, stranger and foreigner are social cat- 
egories whose referent cannot be fixed but 
will vary according to time, place and cul- 
ture. In medieval Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish, both categories were best ex- 
pressed by the term gharib, which, however, 
does not occur in the Quran. Ajnabi, a 
term that has come to mean “foreigner” in 
all three languages especially in the era of 
modern nation-states, is also absent from 
the Qur'an but it is represented in the 
forms alzyar al-junubi and al-sahib bi-lyanbi in 
Q 4:36 mentioned among categories of 
people that are to be shown kindness (see 
LOVE; MERCY). Most commentators are 
agreed that the former phrase should be 
understood as the opposite of the phrase 
alyar dhi l-qurba, “near or related neigh- 
bor,” that precedes it in the verse (see 
KInsHIP). Al-Tabari (d. 310/923; Tafsii; iv, 
82-3) reports “unrelated neighbor” and 
“neighbor who is a mushrik (see POLY- 
THEISM AND ATHEISM)” as the two alterna- 
tive readings for alyar al-junubi, and he 
himself opts for “unrelated stranger” as the 
best reading (translation of key passage in 
Rosenthal, Stranger, 39-40). Al-Baydawi 
(d. prob. 716/1316-17; Anwar, 1, 214) and, 
following him, the modern Turkish exegete 
Elmahii (Auran Dili, 11, 1354-5) simply read 
the two phrases al-yar dhi [-qurba and al-jar 
alyjunubi to mean “near [1.e. related and/or 
close] neighbor” and “far [i.e. unrelated 
and/or far] neighbor” respectively, and 
linked them to the following hadith (which 
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does not appear in the six canonical col- 
lections [see HADITH AND THE QURAN], 
but is attributed to a Companion of the 
Prophet ina number of other works; 
see COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET; cf. 
Zabidi, Lthaf vii, 268; Daylami, Firdaws, 
ll, 120, no. 2628; see also Ghazal, Lhya’, 
li, 231): 


There are three [kinds of ] neighbors. The 
first [i.e. the Muslim who is both a neigh- 
bor and a relative] has three rights: the 
right of proximity, the right of relatedness, 
the rights accorded him on account of 
being a Muslim. The second [1.e. the non- 
related Muslim who is a neighbor] has 
two rights: the right of proximity and the 
right of being a Muslim. And the third 
[i.e. the neighbor who is neither Muslim 
nor a relative] has one right: the right of 
proximity, and these are mushriks [and ahl 
al-kitab). 


As for the qur’anic phrase al-sahib bi-lyanbi, 
it is not clear whether it should be read in 
conjunction with what precedes it (which is 
the phrase al-ar al-sjunubt) or in isolation 
from what surrounds it. The first alterna- 
tive would seem to be ruled out by the con- 
joined reading of the two preceding 
phrases as “near and far neighbors,” while 
the second alternative is picked up by al- 
Tabart (Tafsix, iv, 83-4), who lists the mean- 
ings “travel companion (see TRIPS AND 
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VOYAGES; JOURNEY),” “a man’s female 
companion,” and “friend, comrade,” and 
endorses all of them. Whatever their exact 
meanings may be, however, it is clear that 
of the two phrases al-jar al-junubi and al- 
sahib bi-l-yanhi, only the former may per- 
haps be slightly relevant to a discussion of 
strangers in the Qur'an and neither expres- 
sion really refers to those away from their 
usual place of residence. 


Another qur’anic locus for the concept of 


SUFFERING 


foreignness might be the term ajami, 
meaning “non-Arab” and “non-Arabic” 
(see ARABS). The term is used in Q 16:103, 
41:44 and 26:198 but in all three 

instances the element of linguistic differ- 
entiation seems to be foregrounded and it 
is difficult to see anything other than an 
attempt to emphasize the inimitability (q.v.) 
of the Quran. A better candidate for a 
qur’anic approximation to the concept 
“stranger,” however, is the phrase zbn al- 
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sabil, meaning “traveler,” “wayfarer,” or, 
though only secondarily, “guest,” which 1s 
mentioned eight times in the Qur'an 
(Q 2:177, 215; 4:36 [where it follows the 
phrase al-sahib bi-lyanbi discussed above]; 
8:41; 9:60; 17:26; 30:38; 59:7) always as one 
of the many different social categories 
listed as recipients of charity. Arguably, the 
traveler is the stranger par excellence; the 
Quran can be said to endorse travel 
(Q 20:53: “He spread out the earth for you 
and lined it up with roads,” and Q 67:15: 
“Tt is he who has made the earth manage- 
able for you, so travel its regions”) and des- 
ignates the traveler as deserving of charity 
and kind treatment. ‘Thus it is possible to 
see here a genuine concern for the welfare 
of strangers, which would be in keeping 
with the qur’anic insistence on social jus- 
tice (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE; 
OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE; OPPRESSION). 
Finally, while not necessarily falling into 
the category of “strangers” as “outsiders,” 
“guests” — and their proper treat- 
ment — also appear in the qur’anic dis- 
course (see VISITING; HOSPITALITY AND 
couRTEsy). The “honored guests of 
Abraham” (dayf ibrahim al-mukramina, 
Q 51:24; cf. 15:51) figure in four qur’anic 
narratives (q.v.; Q 11:69f; 15:51f; 29:31f; 
51:24f.), in which Abraham (q.v.) is por- 
trayed as the host par excellence, much as in 
the biblical account (see SCRIPTURE AND 
THE QUR'AN). In these narratives, both 
Abraham and Lot (q.v.) fear lest their 
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guests be dishonored and mistreated (cf. 
esp. Q 11:78; 15:68; 54:37), echoing the 
quranic exhortation to proper treatment 


of visitors (and, by extension, foreigners). 
Ahmet T. Karamustafa 
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Straw sce GRASSES 


Style (of the Qur an) see LANGUAGE 
AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN; RHETORIC AND 
THE QURAN 


Submission see FAITH; ISLAM 


Suckling see CHILDREN; LACTATION; 


WET-NURSING 


Suffering 


Pain, distress or injury, and the endurance 
of pain, distress or injury. The noun 
“pain” (alam or waja‘) does not occur in the 
Quran. The verb “to feel pain” (alima) is 
used only three times, all in the same verse 
(Q 4:104), in which it refers to suffering in 
warfare. The adjective “painful” (alm), a 
derivation of the same root (-/-m), is more 
commonly used. It occurs seventy-two 
times, mostly in combination with the 
word “punishment” (‘adhab). 

With the exception of Q 36:18, the 
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expression “painful punishment” (‘adhab 
alim) relates to punishment from God (see 
GHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; REWARD 
AND PUNISHMENT). “My punishment is the 
painful punishment” (Q 15:50). Sometimes, 
the content of this punishment is men- 
tioned. It is a wind that destroys everything 
(Q 46:24; see AIR AND WIND), smoke (q.v.) 
that covers the people (Q 44:10-11) or pun- 
ishment in hell (Q 5:36; see HELL AND 
HELLFIRE). That the punishments in hell 
will be very painful can be concluded from 
their descriptions in the Qur’an (e.g. 

Q 4:56; 9:35; 18:29; 22:19-21; 56:4.2-4). 
People in hell will undergo intense pain 
and suffering. ‘They will sigh and groan 

(Q 11:106), distort their burnt faces 

(Q 23:104) and be distressed and despairing 
(Q 22:22; 43:75). 

Part of God’s punishment may be given 
in advance in this world (Q 24:19; 9:74). 
According to the qur’anic punishment nar- 
ratives (q.v.; see also PUNISHMENT STORIES), 
God has already punished unbelieving 
peoples by sending a flood (téfan, Q 29:14), 
an earthquake (rajfa, Q 29:37), a violent 
storm (hash, Q 29:40) or a roaring wind (rh 
Sarsar, Q 69:6; see WEATHER). These cala- 
mities annihilated the unbelievers because 
of their persistence in unbelief after a 
prophet had warned them (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF; PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; 
WARNING). God’s sending of a prophet 
may be accompanied by calamities that 
support the prophet’s warning, so that the 
unbelievers will abandon their sins (Q 6:42; 
7:945 32:21-2; see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). 
This happened to the people of Egypt 
(q.v.). God sent them calamities as a warn- 
ing, but when they did not heed these 
warnings and persevered in their sins, God 
drowned them in the sea (Q 7:133-6; see 
DROWNING). 

Other afflictions and calamities are not 
meant to be punishments but trials (see 
TRIAL). God tests (yabli) the people’s belief 
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by giving them either welfare or adversity 
(Q 5:48; 6:165; 21:35; see GRACE; BLESSING; 
TRUST AND PATIENCE) because he wants to 
know how they behave in prosperity and in 
adversity (Q 47:31; 67:2). For this purpose, 
he has created earth (q.v.), life (q.v.), death 
(see DEATH AND THE DEAD), and people 
themselves (Q 11:7; 18:7; 67:2; 76:2; see 
CREATION). God tries them by restricting 
their sustenance (q.v.; Q 89:16). He imposes 
hunger (see FAMINE), poverty (see POVERTY 
AND THE POOR), and the loss of property 
(q.v.), lives and crops upon them to test 
them (Q 2:155). Being tried by these afflic- 
tions, people should show their belief in 
God by patient endurance (Q 2:156, 1773 
22:35; 31:17). 

Forms of suffering connected to human 
existence are the undergoing of illness, 
pain and infirmities (see ILLNESS AND 
HEALTH). In the Qur’an some illnesses and 
infirmities are mentioned without being 
indicated as trials or punishments from 
God. Abraham (q.v.) referred to illness 
when he said that God gave him health 
when he was ill (Q 26:80). Leprosy and 
blindness are mentioned in Q 3:49 and 
Q 5:110, where it is said that Jesus (q.v.) 
healed the leper and those born blind (see 
SEEING AND HEARING; VISION AND 
BLINDNESS; MIRACLES; MARVELS). Q 22:5 
refers to the infirmities of old age, stating 
that humans lose their knowledge (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING) when they 
grow old (see YOUTH AND OLD AGE). The 
pains of childbirth are mentioned in 
Q 19:23, where it says Mary (q.v.) under- 
went them (see BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION 
AND STAGES OF LIFE). Blindness and other 
infirmities are mentioned when it is said 
that the blind, the cripple and the sick are 
excused for not being able to fulfill all their 
duties (e.g. Q 24:61; 48:17). There is no in- 
dication that these illnesses and infirmities 
are a punishment from God. An exception 
may be the blindness of Lot’s (q.v.) people, 
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whose eyes (q.v.) God effaced. This was a 
punishment and a warning (Q 54:37). The 
terms illness, blindness and deafness (see 
HEARING AND DEAENESS) are, however, of- 
ten used metaphorically in the sense of 
wavering in belief or failing to heed a 
prophet’s message (see METAPHOR). 

An example of suffering which is a trial 
imposed by God is that endured by proph- 
ets, a group who cannot have deserved 
punishment. We have already seen that 
Abraham suffered illness. An often-cited 
example of patient suffering is Job (q.v.), 
whose suffering was not from God but 
Satan (Q 21:83; 38:41; see DEVIL). 
According to the exegetes, however, this 
was done with God’s permission. When 
Job endured affliction without losing his 
belief in God, God rewarded him by tak- 
ing away the affliction, returning his family 
and doubling their number (Q 21:84; 
38:42-3). Another prophet who suffered 
was Jacob (q.v.), who was told that his son 
Joseph (q.v.) had been killed by a wolf 
(Q 12:16-18). He patiently endured the loss 
of his son, although he became blind be- 
cause of his distress (Q 12:84). Later he 
found out that Joseph had not died and he 
regained his sight (Q 12:96). 

Job and Jacob suffered both mentally and 
physically but the suffering of other proph- 
ets was largely mental. They suffered dis- 
tress, being called liars (see Lz) and being 
rejected by the unbelievers (Q 6:34; 14:12). 
This also happened to Muhammad (see 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). He was dis- 
tressed and depressed because of what the 
unbelievers said to him (Q 6:33; 15:97) and 
their unbelief caused him great sorrow. 
“Perhaps you [Muhammad] will kill your- 
self with grief (asaf), because they do not 
believe in this message” (Q 18:6; cf. 26:3; 
see JOY AND MISERY). God told him not to 
grieve (Q 5:41; 10:65; 27:70; 31:23; 36:76) 
but to endure patiently (Q 16:127; 20:130; 
73:10). Just like Muhammad, the believers 
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should patiently endure distress and 
affliction (e.g. Q 3:200). If they hold out 
and keep to their belief in God in difficult 
situations, God will reward them (Q 23:111; 
25:75; 33:35; 76:12). He will even double 
their reward (Q 28:54) and remit the bad 
actions of those who suffered because of 
their religion (Q 3:195). 

More details about suffering can be 
found in the hadith (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN). It is reported that Muhammad 
said that for each harm that a Muslim 
meets in the form of illness, tiredness, sor- 
row, distress and pain, “even if it were the 
prick of a thorn,” God will grant remission 
of some of his or her sins (Bukhari, Sahih, 
bk. 75, A. Marda, 1/1, 1, 40; Fr. trans. iv, 50; 
and 2/2, iv, 41; trans. iv, 51). As God does 
not punish twice and some sins are already 
paid for by suffering imposed by him, they 
will not be counted on the last day (see 
LAST JUDGMENT). Suffering is also seen as a 
trial from God. Those who patiently en- 
dure it will be generously rewarded. A 
hadith qgudst (prophetic dictum attributed to 
God that is not in the Qur'an) says that 
when God tests a Muslim by depriving him 
of his eyes, and he patiently undergoes it, 
he will enter paradise (q.v.) as compensa- 
tion (Bukhari, Sahih, bk. 75, 7, 1v, 42; Fr. 
trans. iv, 52-3). God’s imposition of illness 
and pain can be seen as a sign of his spe- 
cial attention or as a favor. Only those who 
suffer get the opportunity to practice 
patient endurance. Abi Hurayra (d. ca. 
58/678) reported that Muhammad said: “If 
God wants to do good to somebody, he 
afflicts him with trials” (Bukhari, Sahih, bk. 
75, 1/5, 1v, 41; Fr. trans. iv, 51, which con- 
tains an alternative reading of the final 
phrase: “Celui a qui Dieu veut du bien 
réussit toujours a Pobtenir”; cf. Ibn Hajar, 
Fath, x, 108 for both readings). A closely 
related view is that those who are most 
loved by God suffer most. ‘This finds its 
expression in the saying that the people 
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who are most visited with afflictions are the 
prophets, then the most pious people (see 
PIETY), and so on. According to ‘A’isha (see 
‘AISHA BINT ABI BAKR), nobody suffers as 
much pain as Muhammad did (Bukhari, 
Sahih, bk. 75, 2/1, iv, 41; Fy. trans. tv, 51). 

Suffering is an important element in 
Islamic mysticism (see SUFISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). Patient endurance (sabr) of 
affliction (bala?) is one of the stations 
(magqamat) of the mystical path. It is closely 
related to éawakkul, “complete trust in 
God,” and rida, “contentment about all 
that comes from God.” According to the 
descriptions of the mystical path, the mys- 
tic’s attitude to suffering changes in ac- 
cordance with his mystical progress. First, 
he patiently endures affliction as a trial 
from God. Next, he willingly accepts it in 
the belief that affliction is a grace from 
God. At a still higher mystical level, he re- 
ceives affliction with contentment and joy 
because God, the object of his love, sent it 
to him. Those who love God are happy to 
receive afflictions because they consider 
these as signs of divine love. The afflictions 
teach them that they are friends of God 
(see FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP), and that 
they are tested by him because he wishes to 
know the sincerity of their love. 

The Imami Shri (see sHTIsM AND THE 
QuR’AN) doctrine of suffering focuses on 
the sufferings of Muhammad and his de- 
scendants, the Imams (see IMAM), and in 
particular on the sufferings of Muham- 
mad’s son-in-law ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (q.v.; 

d. 40/661) and his grandson, al-Husayn 
(d. 61/680). On the day of judgment, the 
Prophet, his daughter Fatima (q.v.), and 
the Imams will be allowed to intercede for 
the faithful, as a reward for their sufferings 


(see INTERCESSION). 


Suffering as a theological question 
The view that suffering imposed by God is 


either a punishment or a trial raises the 
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question of why innocent children (q.v.) 
and animals suffer. Adults of sound mind 
(see MATURITY) are considered to be mukal- 
laf which means that they are subject to 
God’s imposition of obligations (taklif). 
They will be rewarded for fulfilling these 
obligations and will be punished for failing 
to do so. Children, the insane (see INSAN- 
1Ty), and animals (see ANIMAL LIFE ) are 
not mukallaf, which means that their suf- 
fering cannot be a punishment, and cannot 
be a trial, either, because they are not eli- 
gible for a reward for patient endurance. 
Some theologians believed that children 
suffer as an advance punishment for sins 
they will commit as adults. This does not 
answer the question of the suffering of 
children who die before reaching adult- 
hood, and the suffering of animals. 

The Mu'tazilis (q.v.) were convinced that 
the suffering of children, the insane, and 
animals cannot be intended to punish 
them because this would be in conflict with 
God’s justice (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE). 
According to the Mu'‘tazilt scholar ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025), God imposes suf- 
fering upon children and animals because 
he wants to warn the adults near them. 
The children and animals will be com- 
pensated for this in the hereafter (see 
ESCHATOLOGY). For that reason, they will 
be revived on the last day (see RESURREC- 
TION), together with those who were mukal- 
laf: According to “Abd al-Jabbar, all those 
who are brought back to life will receive 
compensation for undeserved suffering, but 
they will have to give up some of this com- 
pensation in order to compensate for pain 
they themselves inflicted on other living 
beings without God’s permission. The peo- 
ple of paradise will receive their compen- 
sation in addition to their reward, whereas 
the people of hell will receive it in the form 
of a temporal reduction of their punish- 
ment. Some adherents to parts of the 
Muttazili doctrine, such as the Imami Shits 
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al-Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022) and al- 
Sharif al-Murtada (d. 436/1044) and the 
Karaite Yusuf al-Basir (fl. first half fifth/ 
eleventh century) held largely similar opin- 
ions about suffering and its compensation. 
The Ash‘aris rejected the Mu'tazilt 
rationalizations about God’s actions (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). What 
counted for them was that everything in 
this world, good or bad, happens in ac- 
cordance with God’s will. God imposes 
suffering on his creatures but humans can- 
not know why he does so (see KNOWLEDGE 
AND LEARNING; FREEDOM AND PREDESTI- 
NATION; INTELLECT). The incomprehen- 
sibility of God’s actions may be illustrated 
by the qur’anic story of Moses’ (q.v.) 
friend, whose name, according to the 
majority of the exegetes, was al-Khidr (or 
al-Khadir; see KHADIR/KHIDR). He told 
Moses not to ask him about his actions, 
which included the killing of a boy (see 
MURDER; BLOODSHED). Nevertheless, 
Moses could not stop himself asking why 
he did such things. In the end, his friend 
explained his motives to him. Then it be- 
came clear to Moses that in reality his 
friend’s actions were deeds of mercy (q.v.). 
The friend, however, left him because of 
his questioning (Q 18:66-82). This may ex- 
plain why the Ash‘aris and mainstream 
Sunni Islam did not develop a theory 
about suffering in this world. Al-Baqillani 
(d. 403/1013) and al-Juwayni (d. 478/1085) 
discussed suffering mainly in order to re- 
fute their opponents. Al-Juwaynt explained 
that there is no need to value pains im- 
posed by God because we know that they 
are good, as they come from God (see 
GOOD AND EvIL). Al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) 
pointed out that humans do not have the 
right to ask God for an explanation of his 
actions (Q 21:23). As God is the master of 
all (see LORD; KINGS AND RULERS; 
SOVEREIGNTY), he is entitled to impose 
pain without it being deserved or com- 
pensated for (Lhya@’, i, 99 [Aitab 2, fasl 3, 
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rukn 3: al-%m bi-af ‘al Allah, al 6]). He 
declared that although we cannot know the 
reasons for God’s actions, believers should 
be convinced that all afflictions from God 
in this world may contain secret blessings 


(Ormsby, Theodicy, 256). 


Margaretha T: Heemskerk 
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Siifism and the Qur'an 


Tasawwuf, Islamic mysticism, is an ascetic- 
mystical trend in Islam characterized by a 
distinct life-style, values, ritual practices, 
doctrines and institutions. Stifism emerged 
as a distinct ascetic and mystical trend in 
Islamic piety under the early ‘Abbasids at 
about the same time as similar movements 
in Syria, Iran and central Asia which, 
though designated by different names, 
shared the same world-renouncing, 
inward-looking and esoteric attitude. By 
the fourth/tenth century, the Iraq-based 
trend in Islamic ascetic (see ASCETICISM) 
and mystical piety (q.v.) known as “Sifism” 
(tasawwuf) gradually prevailed over and 
integrated the beliefs and practices of its 
sister movements in the other regions of 
the caliphate (see CALIPH). By the end of 
the fourth/tenth century, leading repre- 
sentatives of this syncretic ascetic and mys- 
tical trend in Islam had generated a 
substantial body of teachings, practices 
and normative oral and literary lore that 
became the source of inspiration, life- 
orientation, ethos and identity for its 
subsequent followers, whose number con- 
tinued to grow with every century. With 
the emergence first of Safi lodges, and, 
somewhat later, Safi “brotherhoods” (the 
fifth-seventh/eleventh-thirteenth centuries) 
or “orders” (turug, sing. tariga), Stifism 
became part and parcel of the spiritual, 
social and political life of pre-modern 
Islamdom. With the advent of modernity 
in the thirteenth/nineteenth century 
Sitifism was subjected to strident criticism 
by Muslim modernists and reformers, and 
in the course of the fourteenth/twentieth 
century lost ground to competing ideolo- 
gies, both religious and secular (see 
POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN). Neverthe- 
less, it has managed to survive both criti- 
cisms and overt persecutions and even 
won converts among some Western 


intellectuals. 


SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN 


Early Sufi attitudes to the Quran 
From the outset, the Qur'an was the prin- 
cipal source of contemplation and inspira- 
tion for every serious Muslim ascetic and 
mystic, whether formally Safi or not. In 
fact, many Safi concepts and terms have 
their origin in encounters with the qur’anic 
text, endowing Siifism with much-needed 
legitimacy in the eyes of both Sifis and 
Muslims not directly affiliated with it. Yet, 
from the very beginning Safi interpreta- 
tions of the scripture (as well as Safi prac- 
tices, values and beliefs) were challenged by 
influential representatives of the Sunnt 
and Shiv religious establishments (see 
TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG 
STUDY), occasionally resulting in persecu- 
tion of individual mystics. Sifis were ac- 
cused of overplaying the allegorical aspects 
of the Qur'an, claiming privileged, esoteric 
understanding of its contents and distort- 
ing its literal meaning (see POLYSEMY; 
LITERARY STRUCTURES AND THE QUR’AN). 
To demonstrate their faithfulness to the 
spirit and letter of the revelation (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION) advocates 
of Siifism drew heavily on the qur’anic 
verses (q.v.) which, in their view, legiti- 
mized their brand of Islamic piety. Such 
verses usually emphasize the proximity and 
intimacy between God and his human ser- 
vants (e.g. Q 2:115, 186; 20:7-8; 58:7; see 
SERVANT; WORSHIP; GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES). God’s immediate and 
immanent presence among the faithful is 
forcefully brought home in Q 50:16, in 
which he declares himself to be nearer to 
man than “his jugular vein” (see ARTERY 
AND VEIN). The relationship of closeness 
and intimacy is occasionally presented in 
the Qur'an in terms of mutual love (q.v.) 
between the maker and his creatures (see 
CREATION; COSMOLOGY), as, for instance, 
in Q 5:54 (cf Q 3:31, 76, 134, 146, 148, 159; 
5:93, which also describe different catego- 
ries of believers deserving of divine 
affection). Deeming themselves paragons 
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of piety and devotion to God and true 
“heirs” of his Prophet (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD; MUHAMMAD), representa- 
tives of the early [proto-]Saff movements 
viewed such verses as referring primarily, if 
not exclusively, to them. With the emer- 
gence of mystical cosmology and meta- 
physics, which provided justification for the 
mystical experiences of the Sifis, they put 
the Qur’an to new, creative uses. Thus, in 
the famous “Light Verse” (Q 24:35) God’s 
persona is cast in the imagery of a sublime, 
majestic and unfathomable light, which 
renders it eminently conducive to gnostic 
elaborations on the theme of light (q.v.) 
and darkness (q.v.) and the eternal struggle 
between spirit (q.v.) and matter. According 
to early Safi exegetes, God guides whom- 
soever he wishes with his light (see ERROR; 
ASTRAY} FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION) 
but has predilection for a special category 
of pious, god-fearing individuals (see FEAR) 
who devote themselves completely to wor- 
shipping him. In return, God assures them 
of salvation (q.v.) in the hereafter (Q 2:38, 
262, 264; 3:170; etc.; see ESGHATOLOGY). As 
to those “who prefer the present life over 
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the world (q.v.) to come,” “a terrible chas- 
tisement” awaits them (Q 14:3; cf. 2:86; see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). From the be- 
ginning, Muslim ascetics and mystics iden- 
tified themselves with God’s “protégés” 
(awliya’) mentioned in Q 10:62 (cf. Q 8:34; 
45:19; see CLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE; 
FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP). With time Safi 
exegetes came to portray them as God’s 
elect “friends” and confidants who are able 
to intercede on behalf of the ordinary be- 
lievers and guide them aright (see 
INTERCESSION; SAINTS). In Safi lore such 
“friends of God” were identified with au- 
thoritative Safi masters, both living and 
deceased. In Q 7:172, which figures promi- 
nently in early Safi discourses, the relations 
between God and his creatures are placed 


in a cosmic framework, as a primordial 
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covenant (q.v.; mithaq) between them. 
During this crucial event the human race 
presented itself before God in the form of 
disembodied souls (q.v.) to bear witness to 
the absolute sovereignty (q.v.) 

of their lord (q.v.) at his request (see 
WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING). Once in 
possession of sinful and restive bodies (see 
SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR), however, most 
humans have forgotten their promise of 
faithfulness and devotion to God and 
therefore have to be constantly reminded 
of it by divine messengers (see MESSENGER) 
and prophets. ‘The goal of the true Sufi is 
to return to the state of pristine devotion 
and faithfulness of the day of the covenant 
by minimizing the corruptive drives of his 
body and his lower soul — one that “com- 
mands evil” (ammara bi-l-sit, Q 12:53; see 
GOOD AND EvIL). If successful, the mystic 
can transform his lower, restive self into a 
soul “at peace” (al-nafs al-mutma inna, 

Q 89:27) that is incapable of disobeying its 
lord (see DISOBEDIENCE). This can only be 
achieved through the self-imposed stric- 
tures of ascetic life, pious meditation and 
the remembrance (q.v.) of God (dhikr) 

as explicitly enjoined in Q 8:45, 18:24 

and 33:41 (see also REFLECTION AND 
DELIBERATION). Finally, on the level of 
personal experience, verses describing the 
visionary experiences of the prophet 
Muhammad (namely, Q 17:1 and Q 53:1-18; 
see VISIONS) provided a fruitful ground for 
mystical elaborations and attempts by mys- 
tically minded Muslims to, as it were, 
“recapture the rapture” of the founder of 
Islam, all the more so because the Qur’an 
and the sunna (q.v.) repeatedly enjoin the 
believers to imitate him meticulously. 
While all of these verses resonated well 
with the aspirations of early Muslim ascet- 
ics and mystics, there were also those that 
did not, in that they prescribed moderation 
in worship, enjoyment of family (q.v.) life 
and fulfillment of social responsibilities, 
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while at the same time discouraging the 
“excesses” of Christian-style monasticism 
(Q 4:3-4, 25-8, 127; 9:31; 57:27; see CHRIS- 
TIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; MONASTICISM 
AND MONKS; ABSTINENCE). Yet, these pas- 
sages, as well as numerous injunctions 
against the renunciation of this world 
found in the Prophet’s sunna, could be 
either ignored or allegorized away, espe- 
cially since some of them were inconclu- 
sive or self-contradictory (e.g. Q 5:82, 
which may be interpreted as praising the 
Christian monks for their exemplary right- 
eousness). Eventually, however, the weight 
of scriptural evidence and social pressures 
forced most adherents of Sifism to steer a 
middle course, which allowed them to par- 
ticipate in social life and raise families 
while not compromising their ascetic-mys- 
tical vocations. As the body of Sift lore 
grew with the passage of time and Siifism 
became a distinct life-style and a system of 
rituals (see RITUAL AND THE QUR’AN), prac- 
tices and beliefs, there emerged a specific 
Siff exegesis aimed at justifying them (see 
also EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSIGAL 


AND MEDIEVAL). 


The rise and early development of Sift exegesis 
The earliest samples of the Safi exegetical 
lore were collected by an eminent Sufi 
master of Nishapir, Abi “Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sulami (d. 412/1021) in his Haqa%q al- 
tafsir. ‘This work, which still awaits a critical 
edition (but cf. Bowering’s ed. of Sulami’s 
Awadat, an appendix to the Haqa7q), is 
practically our only source for the initial 
stages of mystical exegesis in Islam. Its 
major representatives, al-Hasan al-Basri 
(d. 110/728), Ja‘far al-Sadig (d. 148/765), 
Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/778) and 
‘Abdallah b. al-Mubarak (d. 181/797) were 
not Siifis stricto sensu, since the Baghdad 
school of Siifism was yet to emerge. 
Rather, these pious individuals were 


appropriated by Siifism’s later advocates, 
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who presented them as paragons of Safi 
piety avant-la-lettre. While their preoccupa- 
tion with the spiritual and allegorical as- 
pects of the scripture is impossible to deny, 
the authenticity of their exegetical logia, 
which were collected and transmitted by 
al-Sulami and some of his immediate pre- 
decessors more than a century after their 
death, is far from certain. The problem is 
particularly severe (and intriguing) in the 
case of the sixth ShiT imam (q.v.), Ja‘far al- 
Sadiq (see also SHI'ISM AND THE QUR’AN). 
His role as a doyen of primeval mystical 
exegesis is difficult to prove, especially 
since his exegetical logia transmitted by 
al-Sulami are devoid of any of the ex- 
pected Shri themes. Unless his other ¢afsir 
transmitted in Shr‘ circles proves similar or 
identical to the one assembled by al- 
Sulami, the matter will remain uncertain 
(for details see Nwyia, Exégése, and 
Bowering, Mystical vision). One should not 
rule out the possibility of ShiT elements 
having been expunged from Ja‘far’s ex- 
egetical logia by Sunni Sifis who transmit- 
ted them through separate channels (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). Alter- 
natively, one may suggest that Saft and 
Shi esotericism originated in the same 
pious circles (Ja‘far al-Sadiq is frequently 
quoted in the standard Safi manual of Abi 
1-Qasim al-Qushayri; d. 465/1072), where- 
upon it took on different forms in the 
Sunni and Shi intellectual environments. 
The problem of authorship is less severe in 
the case of such ascetically minded indi- 
viduals as al-Hasan al-Basrt, al-Thawri, 
and Ibn al-Mubarak who were major 
exponents of Sunni Islam in their age, al- 
though their role as the bona fide progeni- 
tors of the Safi tradition is problematic. If 
authentic, Ja‘far’s logia are probably the 
earliest extant expression of the method- 
ological principles of mystical tafsiz which 
were adopted and elaborated by subse- 


quent generations of Safi commentators. 
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According to Ja‘far’s statement cited by 
al-Sulami at the beginning of his Haqa iq 
al-tafsix, the Qur’an has four aspects: tara 
(a literal or obvious articulation of the 
meaning of a verse); ishara (its allegorical 
allusion); /ata?f (its subtle and symbolic as- 
pects; see SYMBOLIC IMAGERY) and haga iq 
(its spiritual realities; cf. Bowering, 
Scriptural “senses”). Each of these levels of 
meanings has its own addressees, respec- 
tively: the ordinary believers (al-‘awamm), 
the spiritual elite (al-khawass), God’s inti- 
mate friends (al-awliya’) and the prophets 
(al-anbiya’). On the practical level, Ja‘far 
and his Safi counterparts usually dealt with 
just two levels of meaning: the outward/ 
exoteric (zahir) and the hidden/esoteric 
(batin), thereby subsuming the moral/ 
ethical/legal meanings of a given verse (see 
ETHICS AND THE QUR'AN; LAW AND THE 
QUR’AN) under “literal” and its allegorical/ 
mystical/anagogical subtext under “hid- 
den.” As demonstrated by P. Nwyia, Ja‘far’s 
exegetical interests were worlds apart from 
those of his contemporary Muqatil b. 
Sulayman (d. 150/767) who pursued a 
more conventional (albeit imaginative) his- 
torical and philological tafsir (see GRAMMAR 
AND THE QUR'AN). For instance, unlike 
Muaqatil, Ja‘far shows no interest in the 
historical circumstances surrounding the 
battle of Badr (q.v.), as presented in the 
Quran (see also OGGASIONS OF REVE- 
LATION). When the Qur'an says that “God 
supported him [Muhammad] with the le- 
gions you [his followers] did not see” 

(Q 9:40), Ja‘far interprets the “legions” not 
as “angels” (as argued by Muqatil and 
other exoterically minded exegetes; see 
ANGEL; RANKS AND ORDERS; TROOPS) but 
as spiritual virtues that the mystic acquires 
in the course of his progress along the path 
to God (tariq), namely, “certitude” (yaqin), 
“trust in God” (thiga) and a total “reliance” 
on him in everything one undertakes 
(tawakkul; see TRUST AND PATIENCE; 
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VIRTUE). Likewise, the qur’anic injunction 
to “purify my [God’s] house (namely, the 
Ka'ba [q.v.]; see also HOUSE, DOMESTIC 
AND DIVINE) for those who shall circum- 
ambulate it” (Q 22:26) is interpreted by 
Ja‘far as a call upon the individual believer 
to “purify [his] soul from any association 
with the disobedient ones and anything 
other than God” (see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM), while the phrase “those who stay 
in front of it [the Ka‘ba]” is glossed as an 
injunction for the ordinary believers to 
seek the company of “the [divine] gnostics 
(@rifun), who stand on the carpet of 
intimacy [with God] and service of him.” 
The notion of the divinely bestowed “gno- 
sis,” or mystical knowledge (ma ‘ifa), which 
characterizes these elect servants of God 
figures prominently in Ja‘far’s logia (see e.g. 
his commentary on Q 7:143, 160; 8:24; 
27:34). This was to become a central con- 
cept in later Safi epistemology, where it is 
usually juxtaposed with both received (tra- 
ditional) wisdom (nag/) and knowledge ac- 
quired through rational contemplation 
(‘aql; see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; 
INTELLECT). The Qur’an was, for Ja‘far 
and Safi commentators, a source of anda 
means towards the true realization (tahqiq) 
of God (see TRUTH). 

The next stage of the development of 
Sift exegesis, or, as Nwyia aptly calls it, une 
lecture introspective du Coran, is associated with 
a fairly large cohort of individuals who 
lived in the third/ninth-early fourth/tenth 
centuries. Their Safi credentials, a few ex- 
ceptions apart (e.g. al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi, 
fl. third/ninth cent.), do not raise any seri- 
ous doubts. At least one of them, Ahmad 
b. ‘Ata’ (d. 309/922), and possibly also Dht 
1-Nin al-Misri (d. 246/861) were involved 
in the transmission of Ja‘far’s exegetical 
logia, which they amplified with their own 
elaborations. The others — namely Sahl 
al-Tustari (d. 283/896), Abt Sad al- 
Kharraz (d. 286/899), Abi 1-Husayn al- 
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Nari (d. 295/907), Abt 1-Qasim al-Junayd 
(d. 298/910), Abt Bakr al-Wasitt (d. 320/ 
932) and Aba Bakr al-Shibli (d. 334/ 

946) — were frequently cited in Safi lit- 
erature as authoritative sources of exegeti- 
cal logia and, in the case of al-Tustari, Ibn 
‘Ata and al-Wasiti, also as authors of full- 
fledged qur’anic commentaries (Bowering, 


Safi hermeneutics; id., Mystical vision). 


The centrality of the Quran to Sift piety 

The methods of Quran interpretation 
characteristic of early Safi masters were 
examined by Nwyia (Ja‘far al-Sadiq, 
Shaqiq al-Balkhi, Ibn ‘Ata’, and al-Niri) 
and Bowering (al-Tustart, al-Sulami, and 
al-Daylami). They should be viewed 
against the background of the practices, 
life-style, values and beliefs current among 
the members of the early Safi movement. 
On the practical level, the recitation of the 
Quran (q.v.) was an indispensable part of 
quotidian Sufi life. Thus, Ibn ‘Ata’ is said 
to have recited the entire text of the 
Quran on a daily basis and thrice a day 
during the month of Ramadan (q.v.), 
which along with other rituals and super- 
erogatory prayers (see PRAYER) left him 
only two hours of sleep; Sahl al-Tustart 
(d. 283/896) learned the entire Qur’an by 
heart when he was six or seven years old 
and kept reciting it throughout the rest of 
his life; Malik b. Dinar (d. 131/748) “was 
‘chewing? it for [the first] twenty years [of 
his life] only to take pleasure in its recita- 
tion (t/awa) for the next twenty years” 
(Sarraj, Avtab al-Luma‘, 43); Ibn Khafif 
(d. 371/981) recited Q 112:1 ten thousand 
times during just one prayer and occasion- 
ally recited the entire text of the Qur'an 
in the course of one prayer, which took 
him an entire day and a good part of the 
night, etc. 

In most cases, esoteric interpretations of 
the Qur’an by the above-mentioned Siifis 
were the fruits of many years of incessant 
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recitation in an attempt to grasp and 
“extract” its hidden meaning (istinbat). 
This term, which is derived from Q 4:83, 
became the hallmark of Saft methods of 
Quran interpretation. Alerted to the pres- 
ence of a hidden meaning in a given verse 
by its subtle “allusion” (¢shara), the Safi felt 
obligated to “extract” it by means of 
istinbat. This process is limited to those in- 
dividuals who have fully engrossed them- 
selves in the “sea” of the divine revelation 
after having purified their souls of any 
worldly attachments. Commenting on 

Q 4:83, al-Hallaj (d. 309/922) stated that a 
Siafi’s ability to exercise zstinbat corresponds 
to “the measure of his piety, inwardly and 
outwardly, and the perfection of his gnosis 
(ma ‘rifa), which is the most glorious station 
of faith” (q.v.; qall maqamat al-iman; Sulami, 
Haqa1q, i, 157). The close link between 
one’s ability to practice istinbat and one’s 
strict compliance with the precepts of the 
divine law is brought forth by Aba Nasr 
al-Sarraj (d. 378/988), a renowned col- 
lector and disseminator of early Safi lore. 
In his words, “extractions” (mustanbatat) are 
available only to those who “act in accord 
with the book (q.v.) of God, outwardly and 
inwardly, and follow the messenger of 
God, outwardly and inwardly.” In return, 
God makes them “heirs to the knowledge 
of subtle allusion (“alm al-ishara)” and “un- 
veils to the hearts of his elect [servants] 
carefully guarded meanings (ma ‘Gni 
madhkhira), spiritual subtleties (lataif) and 
well-kept secrets” (asrar makhzina; Sarraj, 
Kitab al-Luma‘, 105). 

In the case of the early Safi exegete Sahl 
al-‘Tustari, we find a deeply personal and 
experiential relationship of the Safi to the 
Quran, which evolves within the frame- 
work of an oral recitation and reception of 
the divine word (see ORALITY; WORD OF 
Gop). On hearing or reciting a verse that 
resonates with the mystic’s spiritual state he 
may occasionally find himself gripped by 
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an intense ecstasy and even lose conscious- 
ness. According to Bowering (Mystical, 136), 
al-‘Tustari’s commentary can be seen as a 
product of such experiential encounters 
“between the qur’anic keynotes and the 
mystical matrix of [the mystic’s] world of 
ideas.” Inspired by a certain verse, al- 
Tustari spontaneously endeavored to com- 
municate to his disciples his deeply 
personal and experiential understanding of 
it, which often had very little to do with its 


literal meaning. ‘To sum up, 


The Sifis... read the Qur'an as the word 
of God, and what they seek there is not the 
word as such (which may even become a 
veil between them and God), but a God 
who makes himself accessible [to his wor- 
shippers] by means of this word (Nwyia, 
Trois oeuvres, 29). 


The themes of the first Saft commentaries 
on the Quran are diverse and rather dif- 
ficult to summarize. ‘They usually deal with 
mystical cosmology, eschatology and the 
challenges faced by the human soul on its 
way to God (see TRIAL). After professing 
their allegiance to their divine sovereign on 
the day of the primordial covenant 

(Q 7:172) human beings have found them- 
selves plunged into a world of false values, 
temptations and illusions designed to test 
the integrity of their pact with God. God 
created good and evil and arbitrarily im- 
posed his command (amr) on his human 
servants in order to distinguish the blessed 
from the evildoers (see ELECT; EVIL DEEDS; 
BLESSING; GRACE). Within the former cat- 
egory he designated a special class of be- 
lievers whom he endowed with an intuitive, 
revelatory knowledge of himself and his 
creatures (ma ‘vifa), leaving the rest of hu- 
mankind to be content with the “exter- 
nals” of religious faith and practice. These 
elect “friends of God” (awlya@ Allah) carry 
divine light in their hearts (see HEART) and 
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thus can be seen as embodiments of his 
immanent and guiding presence amidst 
humankind. By imitating the friends of 
God (who, in turn, imitate the godly ways 
of his Prophet) ordinary believers can hope 
to escape the allure and temptations of 
mundane existence and to achieve salva- 
tion in the hereafter. Attaining the status of 
God’s friend and gnostic is not automatic, 
however, and requires painstaking efforts 
on the part of the aspirant (murid) as well 
as God’s continual assistance. ‘The seeker’s 
greatest challenge is the corruptive influ- 
ences of his vile body and the base soul 
(nafs), which acts as a constant temptress 
and an ally of Iblis (see Devi). Its machi- 
nations can only be overcome by constant 
remembrance of God (dhikr), including the 
recitation of God’s word and remem- 
brance of his “most beautiful names.” This 
goal can only be achieved by the elect few 
who traverse the entire length of the path 
to God in order to enter into his presence 
(see PATH OR WAY; FACE OF GoD). In this 
state they become completely oblivious of 
the corrupt world around them, taking 
God as their sole focus and raison d’étre. By 
any standard, since its inception Safi ex- 
egesis was thoroughly elitist and esoteric. 
Its practitioners implicitly and, on occa- 
sion, explicitly dismissed the concerns of 
mainstream Quran interpreters (legal, 
historical, philological and theological) as 
inadequate and even misguided inasmuch 
as they focused on the Qur’an’s “husks,” 
while ignoring its all-important spiritual 
“kernel.” The Sifis regarded themselves as 
the sole custodians of that kernel and 
sought to protect it from outsiders by using 
subtle allusions and recondite terminology. 
Some Muslim scholars were enraged by 
the Safi claim to a privileged knowledge of 
the scripture and denounced Safi exegesis 
as fanciful, arbitrary and not supported by 
the authority of the Prophet and his 
Companions (see COMPANIONS OF THE 
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PROPHET; HADITH AND THE QUR’AN). Thus, 
a renowned Qur'an commentator, ‘Alt b. 
Muhammad al-Wahidi (d. 468/1076), not 
only refused to accord al-Sulami’s exegeti- 
cal summa the status of ¢afstr but even pro- 
claimed it an expression of outright 
“unbelief” (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 
Similar negative opinions of that work 
were voiced by Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1201), 
Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) and al- 
Dhahabi (d. 748/1348), who declared it to 
be a collection of “distortion and heresy” 
(q.v.3 tahrif wa-qarmata; see also CORRUP- 
TION; FORGERY) reminiscent of Isma ‘Ti 
exegesis (ta wilat al-batiniyya). Yet, despite 
such criticism al-Sulami’s voluminous 
work, which contains more than twelve 
thousand glosses on some three thousand 
qur’anic passages, gained wide popularity 
among Siifis of various stripes. As was the 
case with Ja‘far, Ibn ‘Ata’ and al-Tustart, 
al-Sulami did not include in his compen- 
dium any conventional exegetical material, 
be it legal, philological or historical 
(Bowering, Sift hermeneutics). His posi- 
tion is clearly stated in the introduction to 


his magnum opus: 


Upon discovering that — among the prac- 
titioners of exoteric sciences (‘ulm zawahir) 
[who] have compiled [numerous] works 
pertaining to [beneficial] virtues (fawa id) 
of the Qur’an, such as methods of its reci- 
tation (qua al; see READINGS OF THE 
QuR’AN), its [historical] commentaries 
(tafstr), its difficulties (mushkilat; see 
DIFFICULT PASSAGES), its legal rulings 
(ahkam), its vocalization (17ab), its lexico- 
logical aspects (ugha), its summation and 
detailed explanation (mujmal wa-mujfassal), 
its abrogating and abrogated verses (nasikh 
wa-mansitkh;, see ABROGATION), and so 

on — no one has cared to collect the un- 
derstanding of its discourse (khitab) in 
accordance with the language of the peo- 
ple of the true reality (ahl al-haqigqa)... 1 
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have asked God’s blessing to bring together 


some of it. 


All told, al-Sulami’s exegetical methods 
and goals are similar to those of about a 
hundred of his authorities, who lived in the 
third/ninth and fourth/tenth centuries and 
whose foremost representatives have al- 
ready been discussed. ‘To quote the major 
Western expert on this work, 


The Haqa%q al-tafsir is the crowning event 
of a long creative period of Saft terminol- 
ogy and ideology, developing in close 
relationship with its Koranic foundation 
and yet breaking through to a continuous 
process of inspired revelation by the meth- 
odological means of allusion (Bowering, 
Safi hermeneutics, 265). 


The growth and maturity of Sift exegetical 
tradition (from the fifth/eleventh to 
the seventh/ thirteenth centuries) 


Al-Sulami’s monumental work, which 
played the same role in Sufi ¢afsir as al- 
Tabart’s (d. 310/923) Jami‘ al-bayan in tra- 
ditional exegesis, laid the foundations for 
the subsequent evolution of this genre of 
Safi literature. With time there emerged 
several distinct trends within the body of 
Sift exegetical literature, which reflected 
the growing internal complexity of the Safi 
movement in the period leading up to the 
fall of the Baghdad caliphate in 656/1258. 
One such trend can be described as “mod- 
erate” or “sharv‘a-oriented.” It is repre- 
sented by such Safi luminaries as 
al-Qushayri (d. 465/1074), Abii Hamid 
al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) and Abi Hafs 
‘Umar al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234). 

Abii |-Oasim al-Qushayri of Nishapir is 
famous first and foremost as the author of 
the popular tract al-Risala [al-Qushayriyya] fr 
‘tlm al-tasawwuf which combines elements 
of Safi biography with those of a Saft 
manual. Like the Risdla, al-Qushayri’s 
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quranic commentary Lata if al-isharat pur- 
sues a clear apologetic agenda: the defense 
of the teachings, values and practices of 
“moderate,” Junayd-style Stifism and the 
demonstration of its full compliance with 
the major precepts of Ash‘ari theology. 
Written in 410/1019, this exegetical work 
consistently draws a parallel between the 
gradual progress from the literal to the 
subtlest meanings (lataif) of the qur’anic 
text and the stages of the Sifi’s spiritual 
and experiential journey to God. The suc- 
cess of this exegetical progress, as well as of 
the Safi journey, depends on the wayfarer’s 
ability to combine the performance of pi- 
ous works and feats of spirit with sound 
doctrinal premises. Giving preference to 
one over the other will result in failure. 
Even when this delicate balance is suc- 
cessfully struck, one still needs divine as- 
sistance in unraveling the subtleties of the 
divine revelation, which is equally true of 
the Safi seeker’s striving toward God. 
Hence the notion of a privileged, esoteric 
knowledge of both God and this word that 
God grants only to his most intimate, elect 
“friends,” the awliya’. This idea is stated 
clearly in the introduction to Lata? al- 


isharat: 


[God] has honored the elect (asfiya’) among 
his servants by [granting them] the under- 
standing of his subtle secrets (q.v.; lata if 
asrarihi) and his lights so that they can see 
the elusive allusions and hidden signs (q.v.) 
contained therein [in the Qur'an]. He has 
shown their innermost souls hidden things 
so that by the emanations of the unseen 
(see HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN) which he 
has imparted solely to them they can be- 
come aware of that which has been con- 
cealed from all others. Then they have 
started to speak according to their degrees 
[of attainment] and capabilities, and 

God — praise be to him — inspired in 
them things by which he has honored 
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them. So, they now speak on behalf of 
him, inform about the subtle truths that he 


has imparted to them, and point to him... 
(Lata if 1, 53). 


The exegete’s progress toward the inner- 
most meaning of the scripture is described 
by al-Qushayri as a movement from the 
intellect (q.v.) to the heart, then to the spirit 
(al-ruh), then to the innermost secret (al- 
sur) and, finally, to the secret of secrets (sirr 
al-sirr) of the Qur'an. Al-Qushayrt’s ap- 
proach to the Qur'an is marked by his me- 
ticulous attention to every detail of the 
quranic word, from an entire verse to a 
single letter found in it (see ARABIC 

scRiPT). Typical in this regard is his in- 
terpretation of the basmala (q.v.), in which 
each letter of this phrase is endowed with a 
symbolic meaning: the ba’ stands for God’s 
gentleness (birr) toward his friends (awliya’); 
the stn for the secret he shares with his elect 
(asfiya); and the mim for his bestowal of 
grace (minna) upon those who have at- 
tained intimacy with him (ahl wildyatihi). In 
an attempt to achieve comprehensiveness 
al-Qushayri marshals several alternative 
interpretations of the basmala, e.g. one in 
which the b@ alludes to God’s freedom 
(baraa) from any fault; the sim to the ab- 
sence of any defect in him (salamatuhu min 
‘ayb); and the mim to the majesty of his at- 
tributes (Lata if 1, 56). 

While such speculations are not unique to 
al-Qushayri and can be found in exegetical 
works contemporary to his, both Saft and 
non-Siifi alike, there is one feature that sets 
Lataif al-isharat apart from them. For al- 
Qushayri, the basmala is not a simple rep- 
etition of the same set of meanings, for the 
divine word allows no repetition. Rather, 
the meaning of the basmala may change 
depending on the major themes contained 
in the stiras (q.v.) that it precedes. Thus, in 
discussing the symbolism of the letters of 
the basmala preceding Q 7, al-Qushayri 
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implicitly links them to the themes of sub- 
mission (islam), humility and reverence req- 
uisite of the true believer as opposed to the 
rebellious behavior (see REBELLION) of Iblis 
and his host (e.g. Q 7:11-15, 31-3, 35-9, 
39-40, etc.) by arguing that the letter ba’ 


is of a small stature in writing and the dot 
{underneath it], which distinguishes it from 
other [letters] is single and, to boot, small 
to the extreme. Moreover, it [the dot] is 
positioned underneath the letter, [all of 
which] alludes to modesty and humility in 
all respects (Lala if i, 211-12). 


Likewise, the presence of the suhin (ab- 
sence of a vowel) over the letter stm follow- 
ing the “humble” and “submissive” ba’ 
alludes to its silent acceptance of the di- 
vine decree and complete contentment 
with it. Finally, the letter mim points to “his 
[God’s] bestowal of grace [upon you] (min- 
natuhu), if he so pleases, then to your agree- 
ment (muwdfaqatuka) with his decree and 
your satisfaction with it, even though he 
may not bestow anything [upon you] 
(ibid.). 

Al-Qushayrt’s interpretation of the bas- 
mala of Q 15 (Strat al-Hijr) is quite differ- 
ent. The omission of the alifin the basmala 
of that stira without any rationally justifi- 
able reason, either grammatically or mor- 
phologically, according to al-Qushayri, 
symbolizes God’s arbitrary “raising” of 
Adam (despite his “base” nature; see ADAM 
AND EVE) and his subsequent “humiliation” 
of the angels (despite their elevated status), 
as described in the main body of the siira. 
In a similar vein, the omission of the bas- 
mala in Q g is interpreted by al-Qushayri in 


the following manner: 


God — praise be to him — has stripped 
(jarrada) this stira of the basmala, so that it 
be known that he can endow (yakhuss) 
whomever and whatever he wants with 
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whatever he wants. [In the same way,] he 
can single out whomever he wants with 
whatever he wants. His creation has no 
cause, his actions have neither a purpose 
nor a goal (Lala 7, ili, 5; see FREEDOM AND 


PREDESTINATION). 


This, of course, is an Ash‘arT stance for- 
mulated in implicit opposition to that of 
the Muttazilis (see Mu‘rAziLa) who advo- 
cated the underlying rationality and pur- 
posefulness of divine actions. Thus, as 
mentioned, in al-Qushayri’s commentary, 
Saft symbolism and the Ash‘art dogma go 
hand in hand and are deployed to support 
each other. 

Al-Qushayr?’s interest in the symbolism 
of letters comes to the fore in his discus- 
sions of the “mysterious letters” (q.v.) that 
appear at the beginning of some qur’anic 
chapters. Typical in this respect is his ex- 
egesis of the combination alif lam mim that 
precedes Q 2. Upon stating that the alif 
stands for Allah, the lam for lata 7f (the sub- 
tle realities; also one of the epithets of 
God, latif) and the mim for majid (the glori- 
ous) and malik (the king; see KINGS AND 
RULERS), he proceeds to argue that 


The alifis singled out from among the 
other letters by the fact that it is not con- 
nected to any letter in writing, while all but 
a few letters are connected to it. May the 
servant of God upon considering this fea- 
ture become aware of the need of all crea- 
tures for him [God], with him being 
self-sufficient and independent of any- 
thing (Lata 7f i, 41). 


Furthermore, the alif’s singularity is evi- 
dent from the fact that all other letters have 
a concrete site of articulation in the hu- 
man speech (q.v.) apparatus, while it has 
none. In the same way, God cannot be 
associated with (yudaf ia) any particular 
location or site. Finally, “The faithful 
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servant of God is like the al#/in its not be- 
ing connected to any letter, in its constant 
uprightness and its standing posture before 
him” (ibid.). 

As one may expect of a Safi master, al- 
Qushayri showed little interest in the his- 
torical and legal aspects of the qur’anic 
text. For him, they serve as windows onto 
the spiritual and mystical ideas and values 
characteristic of Saft piety. Thus, in dis- 
cussing the spoils of war (ghanima) men- 
tioned in Q 8:41 (see BOOTY) al-Qushayri 


argues: 


Jihad (q.v.) can be of two types: the ex- 
ternal one [waged] against the infidels and 
the internal one [waged] against [one’s] 
soul and Satan. In the same way as the 
lesser jihad involves [the seizure of | spoils 
of war after victory, the greater jihad too 
has the spoils of war of its own, which in- 
volves taking possession of his soul by the 
servant of God after it has been held by his 
two enemies — [his] passions and Satan 


(Lata if, u, 321). 


A similar parallel is drawn between or- 
dinary fasting (q.v.) which involves absten- 
tion from food, drink (see FOOD AND 
DRINK) and sex (see SEX AND SEXUALITY) 
and the spiritual abstention of the Safi 
from the allure of this world and from 
seeking the approval of its inhabitants. In a 
similar vein, al-Qushayrt likens the juridi- 
cal notion of abrogation (naskh) to the ini- 
tial strict observance of the divine law by 
the Safi novice, which is supplanted, or 
“abrogated,” when he reaches the stage at 
which God himself becomes the guardian 
of his heart. In al-Qushayri’s commentary 
all ritual duties sanctioned by the Quran 
are endowed with a deeper spiritual sig- 
nificance: the standing of pilgrims on the 
plain of ‘Arafat (q.v.) is compared to the 
“standing” of human hearts in the pres- 
ence of the divine names and attributes 
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(see PILGRIMAGE). Despite its overall “mod- 
erate” nature, the Lata‘ al-isharat is not 
devoid of the monistic and visionary ele- 
ments that characterize what is usually 
described as the more “bold” and “eso- 
teric” trend in Safi qur’anic commentary. 
This aspect of al-Qushayri’s exegesis 
comes to the fore in his interpretation of 
Q 7:143, in which Moses (q.v.) comes to 
God at an appointed time (l-migatina) and 
requests that God appear to him, only to 
be humbled by the sight of a mountain 
crumbling to dust, when God shows him- 
self to it (see THEOPHANY). According to 
al-Qushayri, 


Moses came to God as [only] those pas- 
sionately longing and madly in love could. 
Moses came without Moses. Moses came, 
yet nothing of Moses was left to Moses. 
Thousands of men have traversed great 
distances, yet no one remembers them, 
while that Moses made [only] a few steps 
and [school] children will be reciting until 
the day of judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT): 
“When Moses came...” (Lata if 11, 259). 


Despite such “ecstatic” passages, al- 
Qushayri’s book can still be considered a 
typical sample of “moderate” Safi exegesis 
because of its author’s overriding desire to 
achieve a delicate balance between the 
mystical imagination and the respect for 
the letter of the revelation or, in Saft par- 
lance, between the sharv‘a and the hagqigqa. 
One should point out that al-Qushayrt is 
also the author of a conventional histor- 
ical-philological and legal ta/sir entitled 
al- Taystr ft l-tafst, which is said to have been 
written before 410/1019. ‘This is an elo- 
quent testimony to his dual credentials as 
both a Safi and a conventional scholar 
(Glim). 

Another example of “moderate” Safi 
tafsir is al-Kashf wa-l-bayan ‘an tafsir al-Qur an 
by Aba Ishaq Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
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Tha'labt (d. 427/1035). Drawing heavily on 
Haqaiq al-tafsi, al-Thalabi augmented the 
Sufi exegetical logia assembled by al- 
Sulami with conventional exegetical 
materials derived from hadith as well as 
detailed discussions of the philological as- 
pects and legal implications of the qur’anic 
text (Saleh, Formation). Al-Tha‘labi’s work 
formed the foundation of the famous com- 
mentary Ma‘alim al-tanzil fi tafsir al-Quran 
by Aba Muhammad al-Husayn al-Baghawi 
(hence its better known title — Tafsir al- 
Baghawi). He was born in 438/1046 in the 
village of Bagh or Baghshir located be- 
tween Herat and Marw al-Ridh and dis- 
tinguished himself primarily as a Shafit 
jurist and muhaddith, whose thematically 
arranged collection of prophetic reports 
titled Masabih al-sunna became a standard 
work of its genre. Although al-Baghawt 
was not considered a full-fledged Safi, he 
led an ascetic and pious way of life and 
avoided any contact with ruling authori- 
ties. His ¢afsiy is marked by his meticulous 
concern for the exegetical materials going 
back to the Prophet and his Companions 
(al-tafsir bt-l-ma thar) and his desire to elu- 
cidate all possible aspects of the qur’anic 
text. In seeking to achieve comprehensive- 
ness he availed himself of diverse sources: 
from the leading Arab grammarians to the 
Shit imams and legal scholars. His Safi 
authorities include Ibrahim b. Adham 

(d. 160/777), Fudayl b. ‘Iyad (d. 188/803), 
al-Tustart and al-Junayd (d. 298/910), 
whose ideas had probably reached him 
via al-Sulami’s Haga iq al-tafsiy and al- 
Tha‘labr’s al-Kashf wa-l-bayan. Al- 
Baghawt’s use of this material was 
probably dictated by his drive to highlight 
all possible interpretations of the sacred 
text without privileging any one of them. 
Since by his age Siifism had established 
itself as a legitimate and praiseworthy 
strain of Islamic piety he felt obligated to 


mention Sufi views of the revelation, 
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avoiding, however, their more controversial 
aspects. Thus, his inclusion of Safi exegesis 
did not necessarily reflect his own spiritual 
and intellectual priorities — a trend that 
we observe in many later exegetical works. 

A typical representative of this trend in 
the later period is Abt ]-Hasan ‘Alt b. 
Muhammad al-Shihi al-Baghdadzr, better 
known as “al-Khazin” (d. 741/1341), whose 
Lubab al-tawil fi ma ‘ani al-tanzil 1s an 
abridged rendition of al-Baghawt’s Ma Glim 
al-tanzil. As with al-Baghawi, Safi exegesis 
is just one of the aspects of the qur’anic 
text that preoccupy al-Khazin who explic- 
itly states this in the introduction to his 
commentary. His other concerns include 
the rules of recitation, material transmitted 
by the Prophet and his Companions (ta/str 
bi-l-ma thir), legal implications (al-ahkam 
al-fighiyya), the “occasions of revelation,” 
curious and unusual stories of past proph- 
ets and generations (q.v.; al-qisas al-ghartba 
wa-akhbar al-madin al-‘ajtba). Therefore, the 
reason why this ¢a/sir is sometimes classified 
as Sufi (e.g. Ayazi, Mufassiriin, 598-602; al- 
Baghawr’s afs, on the other hand, is not 
identified as such, ibid., 644-9) remains 
unclear. In any event, it is certainly indica- 
tive of the trend toward comprehensive- 
ness that gradually led to the blurring of 
the borderline between “Saft” and “non- 
Saf” exegesis and the inclusion of Saft 
exegesis In conventional commentaries, 
both Sunni and Shiv. 

On the other hand, we observe the 
opposite tendency in approaching the 
Quran, when renowned Siifi masters pro- 
duce quite conventional exegetical works 
that are practically devoid of any Safi ele- 
ments. Nughbat al-bayan fi tafsir al-Quran by 
the influential Safi scholar and statesman 
under the caliph al-Qadir, Abt Hafs 
‘Umar al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234), which 
is occasionally classified under the rubric of 
“moderate” Sift exegesis (e.g Bowering, 


Sift hermeneutics, 257), is a case in point. 
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This work, which remains in manuscript 
(see Diizenli, Sihabuddin), is characterized 
by a Western scholar as “a very standard, 
non-mystical commentary” that is “firmly 
situated in the type of philological and 
situational exegesis represented in the 
standard Sunni commentaries and exegeti- 
cal tradition upon which al-Suhrawardi 
was drawing” (Ohlander, Abi Hafs). 
Indeed, even a cursory glance at the first 
dozen pages of its manuscript demon- 
strates an almost complete lack of any 
recognizable Safi motifs and methods. 
Moreover, the author explicitly states 

in the introduction that he has chosen to 
“stick to the basics” of the ¢a/str genre 

and to abstain from composing a sophis- 
ticated and recondite esoteric commentary 
(an ubriza min sawanth al-ghuyub ma yarwit 
‘atash al-qulub) because of lack of time 

(fol. 2). 

Our survey of “moderate” Safi exegesis 
would be incomplete without mentioning 
Persian tafsirs by Abi 1-Fad] Rashid al-Din 
Ahmad al-Maybudi (d. 530/1135) and Abi 
Nasr Ahmad al-Darwajiki (d. 549/1154). 
The former is based on the exegetical work 
of the renowned Hanbali mystic ‘Abdallah 
al-Ansari l-Harawi (d. 481/1089), as the 
author explicitly states in the introduction. 
It is no wonder that it is sometimes re- 
ferred to as Tafsir khawaja ‘Abdallah al- 
Ansari, but the title given to it by the author 
is Kashf al-asrar wa-‘uddat al-abrar. Born of a 
family renowned for its learning and piety 
in a town of Maybud (the province of 
Yazd in Iran), al-Maybudi combined the 
traditional education of a ShafiT jurist and 
muhaddith with a propensity to mysticism 
and an ascetic life-style. Like the other 
“moderate” Safi commentaries discussed 
above, al-Maybudt’s Kashf al-asrar com- 
bines conventional historical, philological 
and legal exegesis with Sufi zsharat and 


lata if. The former is usually expressed in 
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Arabic and the latter in Persian, thereby 
setting a precedent to be followed by many 
Persophone Sufi authors in Iran and India. 
The commentator describes his method as 
consisting of three “stages” (nawba). The 
first involves a translation of selected verses 
from Arabic into Persian (see PERSIAN 
LITERATURE AND THE QUR'AN; LITERATURE 
AND THE QURAN); the second provides a 
conventional historical, philological and 
legal commentary; while the third deals 
with the mystical aspects of the revelation. 
The latter relies heavily on al-Ansari’s mys- 
tical commentary, which in turn is based 
on al-Sulamt’s Haqa@ ‘iq al-tafsiy and its Safi 
authorities such as Abi Yazid al-Bistami 
(d. 234/848 or 261/875), al-Junayd, al- 
Tustari, and al-Shibli (d. 334/946), etc. As 
befits a “moderate” commentator, al- 
Maybudi avoids Safi interpretations that 
conflict with the literal meaning of the 
quranic text. His treatment of the con- 
troversial issues of anthropomorphic 
features of God, the provenance of 

good and evil, and divine predetermina- 
tion of all events is that of an Ash‘art 
theologian (see FREEDOM AND PRE- 
DESTINATION). 

Little is known about the other Persian 
tafsir of that age by al-Darwajiki, nick- 
named the “ascetic” (zahid), beyond a cur- 
sory mention of his work, which remains 
unpublished. Even the exact title of his 
tafsiy remains debated, although it is often 
referred to as Tafsir al-zahid. The author’s 
sobriquet indicates his propensity for an 
ascetic life-style; however, in the absence of 
an available text of this work its exact 
character is impossible to determine. 

A totally different vision of the qur’anic 
revelation was presented by the celebrated 
Sunni theologian and jurist Abi Hamid 
al-Ghazalt, whose famous tract Jawahir 
al-Qur an can hardly be defined as exegeti- 


cal in the conventional sense of the word. 
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Nevertheless, its emphasis on the numer- 
ous layers of meaning embedded in 

qur anic chapters and verses and the idea 
that the most elusive and subtle of them 
constitute the exclusive domain of Safi 
gnostics gives it a distinctive Safi flavor. In 
this work al-Ghazali undertakes a classi- 
fication of several types of qur’anic verses 
according to their contents. In so doing he 
establishes a hierarchy of verses by likening 
them to various types of precious stones, 
pearls and rare substances. Thus, the 
knowledge (ma‘ifa) of God is symbolized 
by red sulfur (the precious substance which 
according to medieval alchemy could 
transform base metals into gold), while the 
knowledge of God’s essence, attributes and 
works is likened to three types of corun- 
dum. Below this sublime knowledge lies 
what al-Ghazali describes as “the defini- 
tion of the path advancing to God,” 
namely the verses of the Qur’an that elu- 
cidate the major stages of the believer’s 
progress to God. This progress is couched 
by al-Ghazali in a typical Safi imagery of 
“polishing” the mirror of the heart and 
soul and actualizing the divine nature 
(lahit) inherent in every human being. Al- 
Ghazali likens this category of qur’anic 
verses to “shining pearls.” The third cat- 
egory contains verses dealing with man’s 
condition at the time of his final encounter 
with God, namely, resurrection (q.v.), reck- 
oning, the reward and the punishment, the 
beatific vision of God in the afterlife, etc. 
According to al-Ghazali, this category, 
which he dubs “green emerald,” comprises 
“a third part of the verses and sitiras of the 
Quran.” The fourth group includes 
numerous verses describing “the conditions 
of those who have traversed [the path to 
God] and those who have denied him and 
deviated from his path,” namely, various 
prophetic and angelic figures and other 


mythological individuals mentioned in the 
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ur’an (see LIE} GRATITUDE AND INGRATI- 
TUDE; MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE 
QuR’AN). In al-Ghazali’s view, their goal is 
to arouse fear and give warning to the be- 
lievers (see WARNER) and to make them 
consider carefully their own condition vis- 
a-vis God. He compares these verses to 
grey ambereris and fresh and blooming 
aloe-wood. The fifth group of verses deals 
with “the arguments of the infidels against 
the truth and clear explanation of their 
humiliation by obvious proofs.” According 
to al-Ghazali these verses contain the 
greatest antidote (al-tiryaq al-akbar). The 
sixth category of verses deals with the 
stages of man’s journey to God and the 
management of its “vehicle,” the human 
body, by supplying it with lawful means of 
sustenance (q.v.) and procreation (see 
LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL). All this presup- 
poses the wayfarer’s interaction with other 
human beings and their institutions, the 
rules of which, according to al-Ghazalt, 
are stipulated in the verses belonging to the 
sixth category. Al-Ghazali likens it to the 
“strongest musk.” 

Upon establishing this hierarchy of 
qur anic verses, al-Ghazalt proceeds to 
classify the “outward” and “inward” sci- 
ences associated with the Quran. To the 
former belong (a) the science of its recita- 
tion which is represented by Qur'an read- 
ers and reciters (see RECITERS OF THE 
QuR’AN); (b) the knowledge of its language 
and grammar which is handled by philolo- 
gists and grammarians (see LANGUAGE AND 
STYLE OF THE QUR’AN); and (c) the science 
of “outward exegesis” (al-tafsir al-zahir) 
which its practitioners, those scholars 
whose focus rests on the Qur’an’s “external 
shell” (al-sadaf), mistakenly consider the 
consummate knowledge available to hu- 
man beings. While al-Ghazali recognizes 
the necessity of these “outward” sciences 


and their practitioners, he dismisses their 
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claims to represent the ultimate knowledge 
about the Quran. He attributes this honor 
to the “sciences of the kernels of the 
Quran” (‘uliim al-lubab), which are sub- 
divided into two levels: the lower and the 
higher. The former, in turn, is subdivided 
into three groups: (a) the knowledge of the 
stories of the qur’anic prophets, which is 
preserved and transmitted by story-tellers, 
preachers and hadith-transmitters (see 
TEACHING AND PREACHING THE QURAN); 
(b) the knowledge of God’s arguments 
against his deniers, which gave rise to the- 
ology (al-kalam) and its practitioners (the 
mutakallimin); and (c) the knowledge of the 
legal injunctions of the Qur'an, which is 
represented by the jurists (/ugaha’). The 
latter, according to al-Ghazali, are more 
important than the other religious special- 
ists because the need for them is “more 
universal.” The upper level of the sciences 
that branched off of the Qur'an includes 
the knowledge of God and of the world to 
come, followed by the knowledge of the 
“straight path and of the manner of tra- 
versing it.” 

Having established the hierarchy of sci- 
ences that have grown out of the Quran, 
al-Ghazali lays out his exegetical method, 
which hinges on the notion of the allegori- 
cal and symbolic nature of the revelation: 


Know that everything which you are likely 
to understand is presented to you in such a 
way that, if in sleep you were studying the 
Protected ‘Tablet (al-lawh al-mahfuz; see 
PRESERVED TABLET) with your soul, it 
would be related to you through a suitable 
symbol which needs interpretation (Eng. 
trans. in Ghazalt, Jewels, 52). 


Hence, “The interpretation of the Qur'an 
(ta°wil),” according to al-Ghazalt, “occu- 
pies the place of the interpretation of 
dreams” (ta ‘bi; ibid.) and the exegete’s task 
is to “comprehend the hidden connection 
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o) 


between the visible world and the invisible’ 
(Ghazali, Jewels, 53) or unseen in the same 
way as the interpreter of dreams strives to 
make sense out of somebody’s dream or 
vision (see DREAMS AND SLEEP). This idea is 
brought home in the following program- 


matic statement: 


Understand that so long as you are in this- 
worldly life you are asleep, and your 
waking-up will occur only after death (see 
DEATH AND THE DEAD; SLEEP), at which 
time you become fit to see the clear truth 
face to face. Before that time it is impos- 
sible for you to know the realities except 
when they are molded in the form of 
imaginative symbols (Ghazal, Jewels, 54). 


The only way to gain the knowledge of the 
true reality of God and his creation is, 
according to al-Ghazali, through the re- 
nunciation of this world and righteousness. 
‘Those who seek “the vanities of this world, 
eating what is unlawful and following 
[their] carnal desires” are barred from the 
understanding of the qur’anic message. 
Their corrupt and sinful nature makes 
them see nothing in the Qur’an but con- 
tradiction and incongruence. Hence, the 
perception of the quranic allegories and 
symbols by different people correspond to 
their level of spiritual purity and intellec- 
tual attainment. In commenting on the 
special virtue of Q 1 (Strat al-Fatiha, “The 
Opening”; see FATIHA), which many ex- 
egetes consider to be the key to paradise 
(q.v.), al-Ghazali argues that a worldly in- 
dividual imagines the qur’anic paradise to 
be a place where he will satisfy his desire 
for food, drink and sex, while the perfected 
Sift gnostic sees it as a site of refined spiri- 
tual pleasures and “pays no heed to the 
paradise of the fools.” 

Apart from the Fatiha, al-Ghazali singles 
out the following verses for a special discus- 
sion: Q 2:255, “The Throne Verse” (see 
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THRONE OF GOD), Q 112 (Stirat al-Ikhlas, 
“Purity of Faith”), 9 36 (Strat Ya Sin), 
whereupon he declares the Fatiha to be 
“the best of all stiras” and the “Throne 
Verse” to be “the chief of all verses.” In 
the subsequent narrative he enumerates 
763 “jewel verses” and 741 “pearl verses.” 
Al-Ghazali never directly addresses the 
issue of how and why some divine state- 
ments can be better than others, although 
he profusely quotes prophetic reports that 
assert the special virtues of certain verses 
and stiras. 

Like al-Qushayri and earlier exegetes, 
al-Ghazali is convinced that the depth of 
one’s understanding of the Quran is 
directly linked to one’s level of spiritual 
purity, righteousness and intellectual prog- 
ress. It is no wonder that in his ranking of 
exegetes the highest rank is unequivocally 
accorded to the accomplished Sifi gnostic 
(arf). To him and only to him is dis- 
closed the greatest secret of being. This is 
stated clearly in al-Ghazali’s Mishkat 
al-anwar — an esoteric reflection on the 
epistemic and ontological implications of 


the “Light Verse” (Q 24:35): 


The gnostics ascend from the foothill of 
metaphor (q.v.; al-majaz) to the way-station 
of the true reality (al-haqiqa). When they 
complete their ascension, they see directly 
that there is nothing in existence except 
God most high (Ghazalt, Mishkat, 58). 


Therefore, for the gnostics, the qur’anic 
phrase “Everything perishes save his face” 
(Q 28:88) is an expression of the existential 
truth, according to which “everything ex- 
cept God, if considered from the viewpoint 
of its essence, is but a pure nonexistence 
(‘adam mahd),” God being the only reality of 
the entire universe (Mishkat, 58). This bold 
idea prefigures the monistic speculations of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi and his followers, who also 


were to make extensive use of esoteric ex- 
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egesis in order to showcase their monistic 


vision of the world. 


The blossoming of ecstatic/esoteric exegesis 
The works of Persian Sifis Aba Thabit 
Muhammad al-Daylami (d. 593/1197) and 
Razbihan Baqli (d. 606/1209) constitute a 
distinct trend in Siff exegetical literature 
that is characterized by “intense visions 
and powerful ecstasies interpreted in terms 
of a quranically based metaphysics” 
(Ernst, Razbihan, ix). The prevalence of 
such elements in the exegetical works of 
these two writers prompted Bowering (Safi 
hermeneutics, 257) to describe them as be- 
ing more “esoteric” than their “moderate” 
counterparts discussed above. Al-Daylami, 
a little known, if original and prolific 
author, wrote a mystical commentary en- 
titled Tasdiq al-ma ‘aif (it is also occasionally 
referred to as futuh al-rahman fi isharat al- 
Quran). It creatively combines early Safi 
exegetical dicta borrowed from al-Sulami’s 
Haqa‘q al-tafsir — they constitute about 
half of al-Daylami’s work — with the 
author’s own elaborations. Surprisingly, 
al-Daylami never mentions al-Qushayri’s 
Lata if al-tsharat, which was composed some 
one hundred years before his own. As 
already mentioned, al-Daylami’s own texts 
reflect his overwhelming preoccupation 
with “the visionary world of the mystic,” 
which “is seen as totally real and fully iden- 
tical with the spiritual world of the invis- 
ible realm” (ibid., 270). In the absence of 
an edited and published text of this 
commentary — which seems to exist in a 
unique manuscript — one cannot provide 
a detailed analysis of its content. Accord- 
ing to Bowering who discovered the 
manuscript in a Turkish archive, it is “a 
continuous yet eclectic commentary on 
selected koranic verses from all suras pre- 
sented in sequence” which “consists of two 
parallel levels of interpretative glosses on 
koranic phrases, specimens of Sift sayings, 
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and items of the author’s own explana- 
tion.” His work foreshadowed “ideas that 
emerged in the Kobrawi school” [of 
Sifism] (Bowering, Deylami), whose ex- 
egetical production will be discussed below. 
Somewhat better known is the commen- 
tary of al-Daylami’s younger contempo- 
rary Rizbihan [al-]Baqli al-Shirazt 
(d. 606/1209) entitled ‘Ara 7s al-bayan ft 
haqaigq al-Qur’an. This massive exegetical 
opus reflects Riizbihan’s overriding pro- 
pensity for visions, dreams, powerful ec- 
stasies and ecstatic utterances that “earned 
him the sobriquet ‘Doctor Ecstaticus’ 
(shaykh-i shattah)” (Ernst, Raizbihan). Like 
al-Daylami’s Tasdiq al-ma ‘Grif, ‘Ara ‘is al- 
bayan was written in Arabic and consists 
almost equally of earlier exegetical 
material — mostly borrowed from 
al-Sulami — and of the author’s own 
glosses. In contrast to al-Daylam1, 
Razbihan also availed himself of the 
materials borrowed from al-Qushayr'’s 
Lata al-ishavat. Razbihan’s uses of the 
Quran in both his commentary and other 
works, however, are much bolder than 
those of the Safi exegetes already de- 
scribed. Not only does he constantly invoke 
the sacred text in describing his spiritual 
encounters with and visions of God, but he 
also claims to have symbolically eaten it 
(see POPULAR AND TALISMANIG USES OF 
THE QUR’AN). Thus in his Kashf al-asrar, 
“Unveiling of secrets,” he provides the 
following description of his visionary 


experiences: 


When I passed through the atmosphere of 
eternity (q.v.), I stopped at the door of 
power (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE). I saw 
all the prophets present there; I saw Moses 
with the Torah (q.v.) in his hand, Jesus (q.v.) 
with the Gospel (q.v.) in his hand, David 
(q.v.) with the Psalms (q.v.), and Muham- 
mad with the Quran in his hand. Moses 
gave me the Torah to eat, Jesus gave me 
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the Gospel to eat, David gave me the 
Psalms to eat and Muhammad gave me the 
Qur’an to eat. Adam gave me the most 
beautiful names [of God] and the Greatest 
Name to drink. I learned what I learned of 
the elect divine sciences for which God 
singles out his prophets and saints (Ernst, 
Rizbihan, 51). 


One can hardly be any bolder than this. 
According to Ernst, this dream is deemed 
to symbolize Rtizbihan’s “complete in- 
ternalization” of the inspiration of these 
scriptures. The Qur'an and its imagery 
figure prominently in the Siifi’s ecstatic 
visions. Thus he compares his condition in 
the presence of God with that of Zulaykha 
in the presence of Joseph (q.v.; Q 12:22-32), 
as described in the following passage: 


He wined me with the wine (q.v.) of in- 
timacy and nearness. Then he left and I 
saw him as the mirror of creation wherever 
I faced, and that was his saying, “Whereso- 
ever you turn, there is the face of God” 

(Q 2:109 [sic]). Then he spoke to me after 
increasing my longing for him... and [I] 
said to myself: “I want to see his beauty 
without interruption.” He said: “Remem- 
ber the condition of Zulaykha and 
Joseph...” (Ernst, Razbthan, 42). 


Razbihan also draws a bold comparison 
between himself and Adam and has God 
say the following: 


I have chosen my servant Razbihan for 
eternal happiness, sainthood (wilaya), and 
bounty.... He is my vicegerent (khaltfa) in 
this world and all worlds; I love whosoever 
loves him and hate whosoever hates him..., 
for Lam “one who acts when he wishes” 

(Q 107:11 [sic]; Ernst, Razbihan, 48). 


This feeling of mutual love, intimacy 
and [com]passion between God and his 
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mystical lover is the hallmark of Razbi- 
han’s entire mystical legacy. According to 
Ernst, the very title of Razbihan’s 
commentary — ‘Arais al-bayan, “The 
brides of explanation” — “invokes the un- 
veiling of the bride in a loving encounter 
as the model of initiation into the esoteric 
knowledge of God” (Ernst, Rizbihan, 71). 
One can argue that Rizbihan’s visionary 
and ecstatic experiences are virtually per- 
meated by qur’anic language and imagery. 
As with early Safi masters, the Qur'an 
serves Razbihan as a means of transform- 
ing himself and, eventually, achieving the 
ultimate intimacy with and knowledge of 
God. 


Ibn al-‘Arabi and the Kubrawi tradition 
According to Bowering’s classification (Saft 
hermeneutics, 257), the subsequent stage in 
the development of Sift exegesis was dom- 
inated by its two major strains: Muhyt 
1-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) and his 
followers (mostly in the Muslim east) and 
Najm al-Din Kubra (d. 618/1221) and the 
Kubrawi school of Sifism. 

One can say that Ibn al-‘Arabt’s long- 
lasting influence on the subsequent Safi 
tradition springs from his role as an intel- 
lectual bridge between eastern and western 
strains of Sifism. While Safi ideas initially 
spread westwards — from Sahl al-Tustart 
and the Baghdadi school to Ibn Masarra 
al-Jabali (d. 319/931) and his Andalust and 
Maghribt successors — by the sixth/ 
twelfth century western Siifism acquired a 
distinctive character and was represented 
by such versatile and original thinkers as 
Ibn Barrajan (d. 536/1141), Ibn al-‘Arif 
(d. 536/1141), Ibn Qasi (d. 546/1151), Aba 
Madyan (d. 594/1197) and Ibn al-‘Arabti, to 
name but a few (Gril, ‘La lecture’, 521-2). 
Of these Ibn Barrajan deserves special 
notice as the author of at least one, and 
possibly two, Safi commentaries that seem 
to have had a profound influence on Ibn 
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al-‘Arabt and his numerous followers in the 
Muslim east. 

As with earlier Safi exegetes, Ibn 
Barrajan envisioned the realization of the 
quranic message by the mystic as his pro- 
gressive immersion into its mysteries, 
which eventually results in what the 
Andalusi master called “the paramount 
reading” (al-tilawa I-‘ulyd) of the Qur'an. In 
the process, the very personality of the 
mystic is transformed by this encounter 
with the divine word as he passes from its 
literal message (‘tbra; 1‘ibar) to its underly- 
ing, “crossed over to” truth (al-ma bir ilayhi) 
and from a physical perception (basar) of 
the sacred text to an interior, intuitive 
grasp of its inner reality (Gril, ‘La lecture’, 
516). In other words, in the process of “re- 
membering” (dhikr) and contemplating the 
Quran the mystic develops a deep and 
genuine insight that allows him to realize 
its true meaning and implications. As a 
result, he is eventually transformed into the 
“universal servant” (al-‘abd al-kulli), whose 
recitation of the sacred text is twice as 
effective as the recitation of the ordinary 
believer or the “partial servant” (al-‘abd 
alzjuz i). 

Ibn Barrajan’s exegesis displays the fol- 
lowing characteristic features that set it 
apart from the mainstream interpretative 
tradition (whose elements are duly rep- 
resented in his work): (1) the insistence that 
dhikr should serve as the means of achiev- 
ing a total and undivided concentration on 
the sacred text; (2) the continual awareness 
of the subtle correspondences between the 
phenomena and entities of the universe 
and the “signs” embedded in the scripture; 
(3) the affirmation that the heart of the 
“universal servant” is capable of encom- 
passing the totality of existence in the same 
way as it is contained in the Preserved 
Tablet; and (4) the notion that the divine 
word constitutes the supreme reality of 
human nature, which makes it possible to 
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erase the boundary that separates the crea- 
ture from its creator and thereby achieve a 
cognitive and experiential union between 
them (ibid., 520-1). Finally, Ibn Barrajan 
restricts this superior realization of the 
divine word to a small group of divinely 
elected individuals, whom he identifies as 
“the veracious ones” (siddiqin). His bold 
ideas were elaborated upon and brought to 
fruition in the legacy of Ibn al-‘Arabi and 
his school. 

Ibn al-‘Arabr’s uses of the Qur'an are 
rich and variegated. He claims to have 
composed a multi-volume commentary on 
the Qur'an entitled al-fami‘ wa-l-tafsil ft 
asrar maGni |-tanzil, which seems to have 
been lost. On the other hand, his entire 
work, including his major master- 
pieces — Fusis al-hikam and al-Futihat 
al-makkiyya — may be seen as a giant run- 
ning commentary on the foundational texts 
of Islam, the Qur'an and the sunna of the 
Prophet. His overall approach to the 
Qur’4n must be considered in the general 
context of his thought which is character- 
ized by the belief that the true realities of 
God and the universe are concealed from 
ordinary human beings behind a distorting 
veil of images and appearances. These true 
realities, however, can be rendered acces- 
sible to the elect few through a spiritual 
awakening and special intellectual insight 
or “unveiling” (kashf) bestowed upon them 
by God. Ibn al-‘Arabi calls the possessors 
of this insight “the people of the true real- 
ity” (ahl al-haqiqa), or “divine gnostics” 
(Grifiin). They and only they can decipher 
the true meaning of the symbols that con- 
stitute both the qur’anic text and the enti- 
ties and phenomena of the empirical 
universe, which are likened by Ibn al- 
‘Arabi to a giant book. For him, both the 
Quran and the universe are but “books” 
of God — assemblages of symbols and 
images behind which lie the ultimate reali- 
ties of existence that, in the final account, 
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take their origin in and are somehow iden- 
tical to the divine reality (al-haqq). The de- 
ciphering of these symbols and images 
becomes possible through God’s revelatory 
manifestations (tajalli) to his elect “friends” 
and through their ability to perceive their 
hidden meaning by means of their imagi- 
native faculties. 

Since Ibn al-‘Arabt considered himself to 
be the greatest Gif of his age (and possibly 
of all times) and the spiritual “pole” (al- 
qutb) of the universe, he saw no reason to 
legitimize his understanding of the mean- 
ing of the scripture or — as he put it, of its 
“spirit” (rah) — by reference to any prior 
exegetical authority or tradition. In his 
opinion, he is absolved of such a justifica- 
tion because his “epistemic source” is 
nothing other than divine inspiration 
(Nettler, Sufi metaphysics, 29). This attitude 1s 
evident from his poetic commentaries on 
selected qur’anic stiras included in his 
poetic collection (Diwan, 136-79). Here Ibn 
al-‘Arabt offers an exegesis aimed at bring- 
ing out the “spiritual quintessence” (rih) of 
these siiras. In so doing, he deliberately 
relegates his role to that of a simple trans- 
mitter of the outpourings of divinely in- 
duced insights that are dictated to him in 
the “mystical moment” (warid al-wagqt) in 
which he happens to find himself. He is 
adamant that he has added nothing to 
what he has received from this divine 
source of inspiration (Bachmann, Un com- 
mentaire, 503). His use of poetry — an art 
associated with pre-Islamic paganism (see 
POETRY AND POETS}; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
AND THE QURAN) — and his occasional 
imitation of the meter and rhythm of 
quranic chapters (see INIMITABILITY; 
PROVOCATION) no doubt raised many 
scholarly eyebrows, both during his lifetime 
and after his death. So did his radical de- 
parture from the conventions of traditional 
exegesis. Thus in elucidating the “spirit” of 
the Fatiha Ibn al-‘Arabt boldly and some- 
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what incongruously refers to God as “a 
light not like any other light” — a clear 
allusion to the Light Verse (@yat al-nitr, 

Q 24:35) — then proceeds to discuss its 
implications, which have little to do with 
the stira that he is supposedly discussing 
(Bachmann, Un commentaire, 505). 

His claim to be a simple mouthpiece of 
the divine inspirer absolves him, however, 
of the necessity to justify his exegetical 
method or to follow any conventional 
logic. ‘This inspirational exegesis, according 
to Ibn al-‘Arabti, assures absolute certainty 
in interpretation of the divine word and 
overrules all alternative understandings of 
it. Ibn al-‘Arabi also revisits Q 24:35 in 
many passages of his magnum opus, 
al-Futuhat al-makkiyya. Here his interpreta- 
tion of this verse reveals three distinct lev- 
els of understanding of its meaning: the 
metaphysical and cosmological, the ana- 
logical (built around the implicit corre- 
spondences between the universe and the 
human individual) and the existential- 
experiential based on the notion — so dear 
to Ibn al-‘Arabi — of the underlying unity 
(and union) of God, humankind and the 
universe (Gril, Le commentaire, 180). In 
Fusis al-hikam — Ibn al-‘Arabt’s contro- 
versial meditation on the phenomenon of 
prophethood and its major represen- 
tatives — his uses of the qur’anic text are 
particularly bold and challenging (the same 
is true of his uses of the sunna). The 
Quran radically and dramatically rein- 
terpreted by the Saft master serves as a 
showcase for his monistic metaphysics (see 
also PHILOSOPHY AND THE QUR'AN). 
Moreover, for Ibn al-‘Arabi his monistic 
vision of God, humankind and the uni- 
verse constitutes the very truth and ulti- 
mate meaning of the qur’anic revelation 
(Nettler, Saft metaphysics, 13-14). In the Fusis, 
the traditional exegetical lore associated 
with the prophets and other individuals 


mentioned in the qur’anic text 1s inextri- 
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cably intertwined with “an extremely 
abstruse “Saft metaphysics,” which for Ibn 
al-‘Arabi presumably reflected its inner, 
essential, truth (ibid., 14). This kind of ex- 
egesis is so distinctive and unique that it 
“may be considered an Islamic religious 
genre in its own right” that can be dubbed 
“Safi metaphysical story-telling” (ibid.). 

As an example of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s exe- 
getical method, one can cite his audacious 
rendition of the story of Aaron (q.v.), 
Moses and the golden calf (Q 7:148-55 
and Q 20:85-94; see CALF OF GOLD). 

Here — contrary to the literal meaning of 
the qur’anic narrative — Aaron and the 
worshippers of the golden calf are por- 
trayed as being wiser than Moses, who 
misguidedly scolds them for lapsing into 
idolatry (see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). 
Unlike Moses, they realize that God can be 
worshipped in every object, for every ob- 
ject, including the golden calf, is but “a site 
of divine self-manifestation” (ba @ al-mgalt 
l-ilahiyya; Fusis, 192; Nettler, Sufi metaphysics, 
53). In this interpretation, the original 
qur’anic condemnation of idolatry is com- 
pletely inverted: the idolaters become 


“onostics,” who 


know the full truth concerning idolatry, but 
are honor-bound not to disclose this truth, 
even to the prophets, the apostles and their 
heirs, for these all have their divinely-ap- 
pointed roles in curbing idolatry and pro- 
moting the worship of God in their time and 
their situation (Nettler, Sufi metaphysics, 67). 


The ultimate truth, however, is that God is 
immanent to all things and can be wor- 
shipped everywhere. Here, and throughout 
the Fusis, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s unitive, monistic 
vision of God and the world is presented 
within the framework of qur’anic narra- 
tives (q.v.) pertaining to the vicissitudes of 
the prophetic missions of the past (see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES). For him, however, 
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this is not Ais personal vision but the true and 
unadulterated meaning of the divine word 
(ibid., 94). 

The major themes of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s leg- 
acy were explored and elucidated by his 
foremost disciple, Sadr al-Din al-Qiinawi 
(d. 673/1274), the author of numerous 
influential works on theoretical Sifism. His 
major exegetical work, jaz al-bayan fi ta’wil 
al-Qur an, 1s a lengthy disquisition on the 
metaphysical, epistemological and psy- 
chological implications of the first stira of 
the Qur'an based on the assumption that it 
constitutes the very gist of the revelation. 
The author’s indebtedness to Ibn al-‘Arabt 
is obvious from the outset, when he states 
that 


God made the primeval macrocosm (al- 
‘alam al-kabir) — from the viewpoint of its 
[outward] form — a book carrying the 
images of the divine names... and he 
[God] made the perfect man — who is but 
a microcosm (al- ‘lam al-saghir) — an in- 
termediate book from the viewpoint of 
[its] form, which combines in itself the 
presence of the names and the presence of 
the named [i.e. God]. He also revealed the 
great Quran as a guidance to the human 
being — who 1s fashioned in his 

image — in order to explain the hidden 
aspect of his way, the secret of his stra and 
of his rank (Qinawi, al- Tafsi, 98). 


Al-Qiinawt identifies five levels and realms 
of existence and their correspondence to 
the five layers of meaning of the divine 
word. For the exegete, this task of iden- 
tification is much more important than the 
minutia of conventional tafstr with which 
he claims to have deliberately dispensed 
(ibid., 103). Al-Qiainawi’s emphasis on the 
hierarchies of the divine names and their 
ontological counterparts (realms of ex- 
istence) constitutes probably the most dis- 
tinguishing feature of this highly technical 
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and recondite mystical commentary, which 
came to characterize the intellectual legacy 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school of thought as a 
whole. 

In ‘Abd al-Razzaq Kamal al-Din al- 
Qashani (d. 730/1329), a native of the 
Iranian province of Jibal, we find another 
scholar fully committed to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
spiritual and intellectual legacy, while re- 
maining an original mystical thinker in his 
own right. Not only did al-Qashant dis- 
tinguish himself as an advocate of his 
great predecessor but also as an effective 
disseminator of the latter’s mystical teach- 
ing which by that time had come to be 
known as “the doctrine of the unity/one- 
ness of being/existence” (wahdat al-wujiid). 
As a promoter of Ibn al-‘Arabt’s ideas, his 
main achievement lies in his ability to strip 
them of their original ambiguity, and 
open-endedness and to present them in a 
lucid and accessible form to anyone who 
cared to learn them. Al-Qashani excelled 
in this task to such an extent that his popu- 
lar mystical commentary, originally titled 
Tawil al-Qur ‘an, was for several centuries 
considered by many to be a work of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi himself: In fact, its latest edition, 
which appeared in Beirut in 1968, was en- 
titled Tafsir al-Qur’an al-karim lil-shaykh al- 
akbar... Ibn ‘Arabi. A systematic and 
clear-headed thinker, al-Qashani provides 
a detailed self-reflective exposition of his 
exegetical method in the introduction to 
his commentary. Citing a famous prophetic 
hadith according to which each qur’anic 
verse has two aspects — the “outward” 
(zahr) and the “inward” (bain) — al- 
Qashani identifies the understanding of 
the former as ¢afsir and of the latter as 
ta wil (Qashant, Ta wil, i, 4). His own in- 
terpretation is consistently identified as 
ta wil throughout the rest of his work. This 
indicates that by his time the rigid tafsir/ 
ta wil dichotomy, which does not seem to 
have existed in the earlier periods — both 
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al-‘Tabari and al-Baydawi (d. prob. 716/ 
1316) had no compunctions about applying 
the word fa wil to their conventional 
commentaries — had become widespread, 
at least in some Safi circles (cf. however, 
Shah Walt Allah, who defined ta wil as a 
regular historical and contextual commen- 
tary; Baljon, Religion and thought, 141). Ina 
revealing passage from the introduction to 
his Ya’wil al-Qashant describes his personal 
relationship with the qur’anic revelation 
which, in a sense, epitomizes the Safi 


stance vis-d-vis the divine word: 


For a long time I made the recitation 
(tilawa) of the Quran my habit and custom 
and meditated on its meaning with the 
[full] strength of my faith. Yet, despite my 
assiduousness at reciting passages from it 
(al-awrad), my chest was constrained, my 
soul troubled and my heart remained 
closed to it. However, my lord did not 
divert me from this recitation until I had 
grown accustomed and habituated to it 
and begun to taste the sweetness of its cup 
and its drink. It was then that I felt invigo- 
rated, my breast opened up, my conscience 
expanded, my heart was at ease, and my 
innermost self liberated... by these revela- 
tions. Then there appeared to me from 
behind the veil the meanings of every verse 
such that my tongue was incapable of de- 
scribing, no capacity able to determine and 
count, and no power could resist unveiling 


and disclosure” (Ta wil, i, 4). 


Unlike the authors of “moderate” Saft 
commentaries discussed above, al-Qashani 
consciously ignores those passages of the 
Quran that, in his view, are not susceptible 
to esoteric interpretation (kull ma la@_yaqbalu 
al-tawil ‘indi aw la@_yahtaju ilayhi). With more 
than five centuries of Safi exegesis behind 
him, al-Qashani no longer feels obligated 
to pay tribute to the trivia of conventional 
tafsir and focuses only on those aspects of 
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the sacred text that resonate with his eso- 
teric vision of the world. Even some 
favorite “Safi” verses such as Q 7:172 and 
Q 85:22 are passed over in silence, perhaps 
because al-Qashani feels that their inter- 
pretative potential has been exhausted by 
his predecessors (Lory, Commentaires, 31). 
Addressed to his fellow Siifis, “the people 
of [supersensory] unveiling” (ahl al-kash/), 
al-Qashanr’s exegesis brims with classical 
Safi terminology and themes borrowed 
from Ibn al-‘Arabi’s monistic ideas and 
imagery. In many cases, this terminology 1s 
not explained, presupposing its prior 
knowledge by the reader (ibid., 30). 
Al-Qashani is completely at home in deal- 
ing with all major levels of exegesis estab- 
lished by his predecessors: the monistic 
metaphysics with its tripartite division of 
being into the empirical realm (Glam al- 
shahada), the intermediate realm of divine 
power (alyabariit) and the purely spiritual 
realm of divine sovereignty (al-malakit); the 
parallelism and correspondence between 
the universe (the macrocosm) and its 
human counterpart (the microcosm); the 
major stages and spiritual states of the 
mystic’s progress to God; the symbolism of 
the letters of the Arabic alphabet; numer- 
ology (q.v.); etc. As a typical example of his 
method one may his cite his glosses on 

Q 17:1: 


“Glory be to him, who carried his ser- 
vant,” that is — [who] purified him from 
material attributes and deficiencies associ- 
ated with [his] creation by means of the 
tongue of the spiritual state of disengage- 
ment [from the created world] (al-tqarrud) 
and perfection at the station of [absolute] 
servanthood... — “by night” — that is, in 
the darkness of bodily coverings and natu- 
ral attachments, for the ascension and rise 
cannot occur except by means of a 

body — “from the holy mosque” — that is, 
from the station of the heart that is pro- 
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tected from the circumambulation of the 
polytheism of carnal drives... (Tawil, i, 705). 


In this passage and throughout, the cor- 
respondences between qur’anic images and 
Safi psychology, epistemology and ontol- 
ogy are clearly and firmly established, leav- 
ing little room for the ambiguity of 
reference and referent and a general opac- 
ity of meaning that characterize the works 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi. One can thus conclude 
that in al-Qashani’s commentary the eso- 
teric exegesis of the previous centuries re- 
ceives a succinct, systematic — perhaps 
overly-systematic — and lucid articulation. 
The exegetical method derived from 

Ibn al-‘Arabt and his predecessors has 
become stabilized. Its subsequent re- 
articulation by such later Sifis as Badr 
al-Din Simawi (d. 820/1420), Isma‘l 
Haqqfi (d. 1137/1725), Shah Wali Allah 

(d. 1176/1762), and Ibn ‘Ajiba (d. 1224/ 
1809) — to name but a few — evinces a 
remarkable continuity that may be con- 
strued by some as a lack of originality. In 
the case of the last two authors, mystical 
exegesis is offered alongside other types 

of commentary, of which Ibn ‘Ajiba, for 
example, cites as many as eleven in his 
al-Bahr al-madid (i, 129-31). His tafsir dem- 
onstrates his equal facility with both eso- 
teric and exoteric commentary, without 
privileging either one of them (Michon, 
Le soufi, 88-9). 

While the tradition of Qur'an interpreta- 
tion associated with the central Asian Safi 
master Najm al-Din Kubra (d. 618/1221) 
and his followers Najm al-Din Daya [al-] 
Razi (d. 654/1256) and ‘Ala’ al-Dawla 
Simnani (d. 736/1336) is often treated as a 
separate school of Sifi exegesis (e.g. 
Bowering, Safi hermeneutics, 257), this 
perception has more to do with two dif- 
ferent spiritual and intellectual lineages 
than with differences in their approaches 
to the Qur'an. Unlike the Safi commentar- 
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ies discussed above, we are dealing here 
with what amounts to a collective exegeti- 
cal work that was started by Kubra, con- 
tinued by Daya [al-]Razi and completed 
by Simnani, although “it is possible that 
there are two different continuations to 
Kubra’s commentary, one by Simnani and 
the other by Daya” (Elias, Throne carrier, 
205). “It is also conceivable that Daya re- 
vised Kubra’s commentary” (ibid.). In any 
event, this commentary remains unpub- 
lished and our knowledge of its contents is 
derived from a recent Western study of 
Simnant’s oeuvre by Jamal Elias (ibid., 
107-10). 

As with earlier Safi exegetes, Simnani 
spoke of “four levels of meaning [of the 
Quran] corresponding to four levels of 
existence” (ibid., 108). Its exoteric dimen- 
sion corresponds to the realm of “human- 
ity” (nasiut); its esoteric dimension to the 
realm of divine sovereignty (malakit); its 
limit (hadd) relates to the realm of divine 
omnipotence (jabarit); and its point of 
ascent, or anagoge (matla‘/muttala) corre- 
sponds to the realm of divinity (/ahit, ibid., 
108). These realms, in turn, correspond to 
four levels of the human understanding of 
the Qur’an — that of the ordinary believer 
(muslim), who relies upon his faculty of 
hearing (see SEEING AND HEARING; 
HEARING AND DEAFNESS); that of the faith- 
ful one (mu’min), who relies on divine in- 
spiration; that of the righteous one 
(muhsin), who should not disclose what he 
understands except with divine permission 
(idhn); and, finally, the [direct] witness 
(shahid; see WITNESS TO FAITH) whose un- 
derstanding is so sublime that he should 
refrain from disclosing it to anyone for fear 
of confusion and sedition (ibid.). God’s 
purpose in sending his revelation is to 
cleanse the hearts and souls of human be- 
ings from mundane distractions and 
thereby lead them to salvation. To this end, 
he has supplied them with special faculties 
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or “subtle centers” (lata7f) that orient them 
toward God and, eventually, lead the elect 
few of them to “a complete revelation of 
the true nature of reality” (ibid., 85). 

Finally, mention should be made of the 
exegesis that combines esoteric exegesis 
and mystical metaphysics with ShiT theol- 
ogy. Here one thinks primarily of the ex- 
egetical works by Haydar-i Amuli (d. after 
787/1385) — who consistently sought to 
integrate Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ideas and exegeti- 
cal methods into the Shi7 intellectual 
universe — and Mulla Sadra (d. 1050/ 
1640) and his school, including what ap- 
pears to be an extremely rare, if not 
unique, example of a mystical commen- 
tary written by a female scholar from Iran 
named Nusrat bt. Muhammad Amin, bet- 
ter known as Banii-yi Isfahani (d. 1403/ 
1982; Ayazi, Mufassiriin, 310-15, 629-33; 
Amul, Jami‘ al-asrar; Mulla Sadra, Asrar 
al-ayat; Amin, Tafstr-i makhzan). 

This survey does not discuss the dev- 
elopment of Safi exegesis in modern 
times, which in Western scholarship re- 
mains largely a terra incognita (see 
POST-ENLIGHTENMENT AGADEMIG STUDY 
OF THE QuR’AN). For some representative 
works of this genre see Ayazi, Mufassirin, 
833. See also WISDOM; SCIENCE AND THE 
QUR’AN; TIME. 


Alexander D. Knysh 
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Suicide 


The act of taking one’s own life, killing 
oneself. Although several qur’anic verses 
appear to be relevant to suicide, in par- 
ticular Q 2:54, 4:66, 4:29 and 2:195, only 
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the last two prove to be related to self- 
killing. 


Moses (q.v.) said to his people, “My people, 
you have wronged yourselves by worship- 
ping the calf (see CALF OF GOLD), so repent 
to your maker and kill yourselves; that is 
best for you in the eyes of your maker.” 
Then he accepted your repentance: he is 
all-forgiving and most merciful (Q 2:54; see 
FORGIVENESS; MERCY; GOD AND HIS 


ATTRIBUTES). 


The majority of the commentators (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) are in agreement that the 
phrase “kill yourselves” (fa-qtuli anfusakum) 
means “those who have not worshipped 
the golden calf should kill those who wor- 
shipped it” (e.g. Tabart, Tafsi; i, 326-7). 
Some commentators, however, emphasize 
the metaphorical meaning (see METAPHOR; 
SYMBOLIG IMAGERY), that is, the Israelites 
are asked to repent through suppression of 
lustful desires (bakh’) since such desire was 
the root cause of their sin (Baydawt, Anwar, 
1, 62; Zamakhshart, Kashshaf, i, 14.3; see 
CHILDREN OF ISRAEL; SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR). Another possible reading, collec- 
tive suicide, is never mentioned by most 
commentators and is explicitly rejected by 
a few (e.g. Elmalih, Awr'an Dili, 1, 355-6, 
who says that collective suicide is clearly 
not the intended meaning since that would 
have led to the extinction of the Jews; see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM; EXEGESIS OF THE 
QURAN: EARLY MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY). 

The phrase “kill yourselves” also appears 
in Q 4:66, “If we had decreed to them 
[the hypocrites; see HYPOCRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY] ‘kill yourselves’ or ‘leave your 
homes,’ only a few would have done so” 
but, as in the case of Q 2:54, commentators 
normally see mutual killing in this verse 
and, even though collective suicide is men- 
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tioned by some as a possible reading 
(Elmalih, Auran Dili, 11, 1385-6), this is 
stated to be moot since the verse is not 
applicable to the Muslims who are com- 
manded not to kill one another (see 
MURDER; BLOODSHED). 

Q 4:29 is much more to the point: “You 
who believe (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), do 
not consume each other’s property (q.v.) 
unjustly (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE), but 
trade through mutual goodwill is different 
(see TRADE AND COMMERCE; WEALTH), and 
do not kill yourselves, for God is the most 
merciful towards you.” Al-Tabart (d. 
310/923; Lafst; iv, 38-9) reads the second 
part of this verse as a command against 
the believers’ killing each other (see 
FIGHTING; WAR) and understands God’s 
prohibition of unjust trade and believers’ 
killing each other (except for a just reason) 
as a sign of his mercy. Al-Baydawi (d. prob. 
716/1316-17; Anwar, i, 211), however, sees 
here an injunction against self-killing 
through suppression of self (bakh), placing 
oneself in danger, or through committing 
crimes that would incur death or abase- 
ment (presumably including usurious 
trade; see USURY; BOUNDARIES AND 
PREGEPTS; GHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT), though he clearly does not 
view any of these as “intentional self-kill- 
ing.” In any case, the recommendation of 
the verse, he thinks, is for combined pro- 
tection of self (nafs) and property (mal), 
which are joined as “halves.” Al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144; Kashshdaf 1, 492) 
understands the verse as an injunction 
against the believers’ killing each other 
and/or killing oneself (cf. Ibn al-Jawzz [d. 
597/1200], Kad, 1, 61, ad Q 4:29, who 
maintains that the first meaning of /a@ 
taqtulu anfusakum is that God forbids his 
servant from killing himself). And, accord- 
ing to al-Qurtubt (d. 671/1272; Famt;, v, 
156-7, ad Q 4:29), while the text itself (lafz) 
indicates that this phrase deals with (and 
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urges against) killing oneself intentionally 
(bi-qasdin minhu lil-qatl) — by bringing him 
or herself to the folly that leads to destruc- 
tion (as in the possible response to situ- 
ations of boredom or anger: “do not kill 
yourselves”) — the interpreters have 
agreed that this passage means that people 
should not kill one another. Elmalhh, a 
twentieth century Turkish interpreter 
(Kur'an Dili, 11, 1343-4), rules out the 
apparent meaning (see POLYSEMY), which 
is suicide, and argues that the applicable 
meaning is “forbidding one to cause one’s 
own destruction,” which is possible in one 
of three ways (1) excessive asceticism 

(q.v.) — according to Elmalhi, this fits the 
context of the verse —; (11) behavior that 
would lead to committing sins that call for 
killing, including illicit consumption of 
property of others; and (iii) placing oneself 
in harm’s way, even if for a charitable pur- 
pose (see GOOD AND EVIL), where Elmahih 
(like al-Tabart) refers to the story of “Amr 
b. al-‘As who refrained from taking major 
ablution with ice cold water on the basis of 
this verse (he resorted to tayammum instead) 
and the Prophet’s acceptance of his prac- 
tice (see GLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION; 
RITUAL PURITY). 

The relevance of Q 2:195 to suicide is 
indirect but clear: “Spend in God’s cause 
(see PATH OR WAy) and do not throw 
[yourselves] with your own hands to 
danger.” Here, the question is about what 
the phrase “do not throw [yourselves] with 
your own hands to destruction/danger” 
means. In his extensive coverage of this 
question, al-Tabari (Tafsir, ii, 206-12) re- 
ports the following different readings: (i) 
spend in God’s cause (no other meaning 
intended); (ii) spend in God’s cause and do 
not jeopardize yourselves by fighting for 
God’s cause unless there is (sufficient) pro- 
vision and power; (iii) do not place yourself 
in harm’s way, do not give yourself up to 
danger because you despair (q.v.) of God’s 
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forgiveness on account of your past sins 
(cf Q 12:87: “Do not despair of God’s 
mercy — only disbelievers despair of 
God’s mercy,” and Q 15:56: “Who except 
those who are astray despairs of his lord’s 
mercy?” ; see LORD); (iv) spend in God’s 
cause and do not quit fighting; (v) a com- 
bination of the third and fourth: whoever 
does not give away in charity what he or 
she does not need places himself or herself 
in danger (see ALMSGIVING). Similarly, 
whoever is despondent because of past 
sins places herself or himself in danger 
because of the command in Q 12:87 and 
whoever quits fighting when fighting is 
clearly mandatory places herself or 
himself in danger of incurring God’s 
punishment. 

The reality of the temptation to end 
one’s own life has not been denied by 
Islamic tradition. On the authority of Aba 
Hurayra (d. ca. 58/678), the Prophet him- 
self is said to have said: “Whoever kills 
himself with an iron [instrument] (b7- 
hadidatin), his iron [instrument] would be in 
his hand, poking his belly with it in hellfire 
forever and ever (see HELL AND HELLFIRE} 
ETERNITY; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 
And whoever kills himself with poison, 
then his poison would be in his hand and 
he would sip from it in hellfire forever and 
ever. And whoever falls from a mountain 
killing himself, he would fall in hellfire for- 
ever and ever” (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, xiii, 
185; Muslim, Sahih, 1, 103-4, bab 47, hadith 
no. 175). And, although not qur’anic, al- 
Tabart (TZa77ikh, i, 1150; Eng. trans. Watt 
and McDonald, History, vi, 71) preserves a 
tradition transmitted by Ibn Ishaq (d. 
150/767) that Muhammad himself con- 
templated suicide when he first received 
the revelations (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION): “I shall take myself to a 
mountain crag, hurl myself down from 
it, kill myself and find relief in that 


” 


way. 


SUN 


In ethical discussions over both the 
qur anic positions on suicide and those 
developed in later Islamic thought, the mo- 
tivations (e.g. despondency for one’s own 
personal situation, vs. the decision to go 
into battle to defend one’s community; see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES), as well as the 
results and means (killing oneself, killing 
others) of the action are considered. In 
both classical and contemporary discus- 
sions, no clear consensus has been reached 
and debated issues remain: does the benefit 
of a martyrdom outweigh the sin of killing 
oneself?; what, exactly, comprises an 
“unlawful” killing? Especially in the post- 
colonial period and with the use of suicide 
or martyr missions to secure political and 
social change have these questions become 
particularly pressing (cf. Malka, Must in- 
nocents die?; see also POLITICS AND THE 
QuR’ANn). While neither Q 4:29 nor Q 2:195 
can be said to contain a clear injunction 
against suicide, it is safe to conclude that 
they may indeed be understood as ruling 
out killing oneself especially if they are 
considered in connection with one another. 
It is also possible to view suicide, at least 
from an ethical perspective (see ETHICS 
AND THE QUR'AN), as a special case of mur- 
der, in which case all the qur’anic verses 
that prohibit unlawful killing of a human 
being — in particular Q 6:151 and Q 17:33: 
“Do not take life that God has rendered 
sacred except for just cause,” Q 5:32: 
“Whoever kills another, unless for murder 
or highway robbery (see THEFT; 
CORRUPTION), it is as though he has killed 
all humanity,” and Q 4:93: “Whoever kills a 
believer intentionally, his punishment is to 
dwell in hell forever; God is angry with 
him (see ANGER), he curses (see CURSE) him 
and prepares a terrible punishment for 
him” — would also apply to suicide. 


Ahmet T. Karamustafa 
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Summer _ sce sEASONS 


Sun 


Star at the center of earth’s solar system. 
The sun is the brightest and most powerful 
of all the celestial bodies orbiting — ac- 
cording to the geocentric cosmological 
view of the world current in antiquity 

and the Middle Ages (cf. Van Dalen, 
Shams) — the earth (q.v.; see also PLANETS 
AND STARS). Not inappropriately, it is men- 
tioned thirty-three times in the Qur'an. 
There are hints at its being worshipped in 
Babylonia (Q 6:74, 78) and in pre-Islamic 
Arabia (Q 41:37; see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
AND THE QURAN; SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGIONS IN PRE-ISLAMIC), especially by 
the Sabaeans (Q 27:24; cf. Fahd, Shams; see 
SHEBA), and it is stressed that this was idol- 
atry (see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS) and 


that, conforming to the order of God’s 
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creation, also the sun, like the other 
celestial bodies, is subject to God’s 
supreme authority (q.v.; Q 22:18). A rem- 
nant of such earlier beliefs may be seen in 
the oath in Q gi:1, “By the sun and its light 
in the morning (q.v.),” after which the stra 
(q.v.) was entitled al-shams, “The Sun” (see 
OATHS; FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QUR’AN; LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QUR’AN; LITERARY STRUCTURES OF 

THE QUR'AN). 

The sun (like the moon [q.v.]) has been 
created to serve humankind (cf. Q 7:54; 
13:25 31:29; 35:13; 39°53 14:33; 16:12; 29:61; 
see COSMOLOGY; CREATION). It is the great 
light (q.v.), diya (Q 10:5) or sera (Q 25:61; 
71:16; 78:13), by day (see Lamp). It was cre- 
ated husbanan or bi-husban (cf. Q 6:96; 55:5), 
as a means for calculating time (q.v.) and 
organizing human life (see MEASUREMENT; 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES). But its heat may 
become onerous (Q 18:90; 76:13; see HOT 
AND COLD). Elements of the physical be- 
havior of the sun are well-known and men- 
tioned on several occasions. Its course 1s 
firmly fixed (l-qalin/ila qalin musamma, 

Q 13:2; 31:29; 35:13} 39:5); In its daily rota- 
tion, it reaches a resting place, mustaqarr, 
where it abides by night (Q 36:38; see 
NIGHT AND DAY). It moves in an orb, falak, 
like the moon (Q 21:33; 36:40), and these 
two can never touch (tudrika) each other 

(Q 36:40). It rises in the east and sets in the 
west (cf. Q 18:17, 86, 90). The sun has also 
been employed in the service of Islam as, 
notably, for the fixing of prayer (q.v.) times. 
Already in Muhammad’s lifetime, when 
the system of five daily ritual prayers (salat) 
had not yet been set up, prayers were pre- 
scribed at sunset, duliik, and at dawn (q.v.), 
Jar (Q 17:78), as well as before the sun’s 
rising, /ula, and setting, ghuriib (Q 20:130; 
50:39; see also DAY, TIMES OF; EVENING). 
Observation of the sun’s shadow is also 


mentioned (Q 25:45), though not in con- 
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nection with the fixing of prayer times. 
Later, Islamic legal scholars (see LAw AND 
THE QURAN) developed several systems for 
fixing the times of prayer dependent on 
the sun’s position and on shadow observa- 
tion (cf. King, Mikat). Still later, Muslim 
astronomers devised many more scientific 
methods for determining the times of 
prayer (cf. King, Mikat; id., Mizwala; see 
SCIENCE AND THE QURAN). Lastly, the 
Quran mentions the sun in the eschato- 
logical (see ESCHATOLOGY) context of the 
day of resurrection (q.v.), when “the sun 
and the moon are joined [or fused]” (wa- 
jumi‘a l-shamsu wa-l-qamaru, Q 75:9 — per- 
haps in distinct contrast to Q 36:40, where 
it is said that these two can never touch 
each other) and when “the sun is wrapped 
up” (dha l-shamsu kuwwirat, Q 81:1; on 
kuwwirat, cf. wKAS, 1, 427b, 8-16). 

In sum, it can be said that the Quran 
covers the most important aspects of the 
sun’s role in human life, in earlier history 
as well as for the Islamic community. 
Within the contemporaneous geocentric 
understanding of the world, the physical 


behavior of the sun is correctly described. 


Paul Kunitzsch 
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Sunna 


Arabic term for “way of acting.” The an- 


cient Arab concept swnna (pl. sunan) occurs 
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eighteen times in the Qur’an. Gener- 

ally — that is to say outside the strict con- 
text of the Qur'an — it 1s defined as a way 
of acting, whether approved or disap- 
proved, and is normally associated with the 
people of earlier generations, whose ex- 
ample has to be followed or shunned by 
later generations. The concept occupies a 
crucial place in Islam. In the development 
of Islamic theology, it eventually came to 
be associated with orthodoxy, the bastion 
against heterodox innovation (bid @; see 
INNOVATION; THEOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN; for a study of the first adherents 
of sunna, see Juynboll, Excursus on the 
ahl as-sunna). 

As far as the qur’anic context is con- 
cerned, the occurrences of the term can 
roughly be divided into two categories: 
“sunna” either denotes God’s way of deal- 
ing with the as-yet unbelieving people of 
the world, or it is a word for the behavior of 
those rebellious unbelievers who refuse to 
comply with divine institutions by declin- 
ing to submit to divine messengers (see 
INSOLENGE AND OBSTINAGY}; MESSENGER; 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; REBELLION). 
Examples of sunna within the first cat- 
egory comprise references to God’s treat- 
ment of anonymous unbelievers in the 
Meccan verse Q 40:85 (see CHRONOLOGY 
AND THE QUR'AN), or Qurashis and/or the 
hypocrites (mundfiqiin; see QURAYSH; 
HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY) in the 
Medinan verses Q 17:77, 33:38, 62 and 
48:23. Examples of sunna within the sec- 
ond category refer in the Meccan siras to 
anonymous peoples (cf. Q 15:13, 18:55, 
35:43) and in a Medinan sira to the 
prophet Muhammad’s Meccan adversaries 
among the Quraysh (cf. Q 8:38; see 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). Moreover, in 
the Medinan verse Q 3:137 the plural sunan 
is glossed by al-Tabart (d. 310/923; Tafsi, iv, 
99) as mathuldt, i.e. the punitive measures 
meted out to pre-Islamic peoples like ‘Ad 
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(q.v.) and Thamid (q.v.), who refused to 
heed the preaching of prophets sent to 
them by God (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD), whereas in the other 
Medinan verse in which the plural occurs 
(Q 4:26) it stands for the pious “ways of 
life” of certain people and prophets of old 
(see GENERATIONS). 

In addition to these uses of the term 
sunna in the Qur’an, the concept of sunna 
can be traced along various lines, encom- 
passing a number of different nuances. 
Some of these were later tentatively traced 
back to the Qur’an, that is to say, to 
quranic lexemes other than sunna, where it 
was thought that sunna was implied. 
Initially, sunna was a neutral term for good 
or bad precedents set by earlier genera- 
tions, and it played a crucial role in the 
evolution of Islamic law, the sharia (see 
LAW AND THE QUR’AN). In the course of 
the second/eighth century, sunna came to 
be considered one of the roots (usu) of 
Islamic law, indeed, after the Qur'an, the 
second most important root. It was the 
legal theoretician al-Shafit (d. 204/820) 
who was especially instrumental in raising 
the concept of sunna to this unassailable 
level of legal authority. As a legislative 
source, the Qur'an contains a fair number 
of injunctions that are pivotal in the for- 
mulation of laws dictating human behav- 
ior. But most of these injunctions are 
worded in terms that are either too broad, 
or ambiguous (q.v.) or downright opaque. 
Analyzing, and where possible elucidating, 
those terms became the task of early 
Islamic exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). These 
commentators acted in conformity with 
the gradually prevailing rule that, rather 
than an example set by any religious ex- 
pert, a corroborative prophetic example 
had to be adduced. Thus these exegetes 
sought and disseminated reports (ahadith) 
which transmitted what the prophet 
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Muhammad and the earliest learned 
authorities (‘ulama?) had allegedly said con- 
cerning certain qur’anic verses and, where 
relevant, their application in daily life (see 
SIRA AND THE QUR’AN; TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIC STUDY). Among 
the earliest strata of authorities, the 
prophet Muhammad was to play an in- 
creasingly important role. One indispens- 
able need was clarification of obscure 

qur anic passages, and this need is reflected 
in a number of wide-ranging traditions, for 
which the introduction to the collection of 
al-Darimi (d. 255/869) is especially famous. 
More than his fellow traditionists, it was 
al-Darimi who brought together a number 
of hadiths that dealt with the issue of the 
inter-dependence of Qur'an and sunna 
(see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN). That most 
of these sayings are probably of his own 
making may be deduced from their ab- 
sence from other early collections ascribed 
to his peers. Perhaps the most concise 
among the somewhat later sayings is the 
one that runs: “the Qur'an needs [the elu- 
cidation contained in the] sunna more 
than the other way around” (inna /-Qur’an 
ahwaju ila l-sunna mina [-sunna ia l-Qur-an; cf. 
the theologian al-Barbaharti [d. 329/941] in 
his Aitab al-Sunna, which Ibn Abi Yala 

[d. 526/1131] extensively quotes in his 
Tabagat al-Hanabila [cf. ii, 25)). 

The inter-relatedness of Qur'an and 
sunna was transferred gradually to the del- 
icate field of abrogation (q.v.; naskh). 
Initially it went without saying that a 
qur’anic passage could abrogate a sunna; 
but eventually the question was raised 
whether a sunna laid down, for instance, in 
a prophetic hadith, could perhaps abrogate 
a qur’anic injunction. The statement 
“sunna may determine the Qur’an but not 
vice versa” (al-sunna qadiyatun ‘ala l-Quran 
wa-laysa al-Qur an bi-qadin ‘ala l-sunna) is 
ascribed to an early authority, Yahya b. Abt 
Kathir (d. 132/749) but is probably al- 
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Darimi’s own handiwork (cf. his Swnan, 1, 
153, no. 587). This highly controversial is- 
sue kept theologians and jurisprudents oc- 
cupied for a considerable period. In early 
tafsiy literature there are no discernible at- 
tempts to equate certain terms from scrip- 
ture with sunna or, specifically prophetic 
sunna (sunnat al-nabi). It was the aforemen- 
tioned legal scholar al-Shafit who was the 
first to try to link an important qur’anic 
term with sunna, in an attempt to provide 
scriptural evidence for his insistence that 
sunna should automatically be equated 
with swnnat al-nabi. The word chosen by 
him was hikma, “wisdom” (e.g. his Resdla, 
32, 78, etc.); but even after his lifetime this 
identification does not seem to have caught 
on with other jurists. The only explanation 
early exegetes like al-Hasan al-Basri 
(d. 110/728) and Qatada b. Di‘ama (d. 117/ 
735) are alleged to have offered for al-hikma 
was simply the gloss al-sunna without fur- 
ther specification (cf. Tafsir al-Hasan al- 
Basvi, i, 115, Tabart, Tafsir, i, 557, ad 
Q 2:129). Then, at the hands of al-Shafit, 
that is extended to sunnat rasili llah. The 
verse that comes to mind most readily as 
providing a good opportunity for tracing 
the concept of sunna of the Prophet 
and/or that of his faithful followers in the 
Qur'an, Is Q 33:21: “You had (conceivably: 
have) in the messenger of God a perfect 
example...”; but al-Shafit did not even 
hint at this verse in his Aesala. It is the tra- 
ditionist Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855) 
who mentions the verse (cf. his Musnad, 1, 
15 = ed. A.M. Shakir, no. 4641) in connec- 
tion with sunna. The debate was couched 
in cautious terms, lest a sunna, which is 
after all a custom instituted by man, be too 
readily taken to be capable of abrogating 
or modifying the prima facie interpretation 
of scripture, which is, after all, of divine 
origin. 

Another term bracketed with al-sunna 
next to the Quran is the word habl, “rope, 
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cord,” in Q 3:103 (cf. Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bavi, 
xvi, 3, apud Bukhart, A? al-Itisam, 1). In 
exegetical literature, however, habl is almost 
exclusively associated with the Quran, or 
the religion, or the community (jama‘a) of 
believers, but not with sunna. 

The term sunna does not occur more of- 
ten than in the verses dealt with above, 
whereas there are numerous qur’anic pas- 
sages in which sunna and/or its derivative 
sunnat al-nabi are quite clearly intended. 
The frequently repeated command that 
the believers must obey God and his mes- 
senger (cf. Kassis, Concordance, s.v. ala‘a, 

“to obey”; see OBEDIENCE) can virtually 
always be construed as pointing to sub- 
mission to the exemplary behavior of 


the Prophet. 


G.H.A. Juynboll 
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Supplication see PRAYER FORMULAS 
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Sira(s) 


A literary unit of undetermined length 
within the Quran, often translated as 
“chapter.” In the printed editions of the 
Quran, but not in the earliest manuscripts 
(see MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QURAN), it is 
marked as such by a title section that pro- 
vides the name of the sitira, followed by a 
number that defines its place in the se- 
quence of the 114 stiras of the entire cor- 
pus. Stira names are not abbreviations of 
the content but “catchwords,” taking up a 
particular lexeme from the text that is ei- 
ther a rare word in the Quran (e.g. Q 80, 
Strat ‘Abasa, “He Frowned”) and thus 
easy to remember, or a major issue dis- 
cussed in the stra (e.g. Q 4, Sarat al-Nisa’, 
“The Women”), or, occasionally, the initial 
word of the sira. There is no complete 
agreement about the names of the siiras, 
some siiras being known under more than 
one title. Whereas the naming and the or- 
dering of the siras are later textual adjust- 
ments (see MUSHAF; CODICES OF THE 
QuR’AN), the arrangement of the text as a 
sequence of stiras goes back to the redac- 
tion of the Qur’an itself, which tradition 
dates to the reign of the third caliph 
“‘Uthman b. ‘Affan (r. 23-35/644-56). 
Although that dating is not confirmed by 
external evidence, the redaction and 
official publication should have taken place 
some time before the Umayyad caliph (q.v.) 
‘Abd al-Malik’s reign (65-86/685-705), since 
it is attested among scholars of his time 
(see Hamdan, al-Hasan al-Basri). Inas- 
much as the somewhat mechanical ar- 
rangement of the siiras according to their 
length does not betray a particular histori- 
cal or theological interest on the part of 
the redactors, but rather an awareness of 
the already achieved canonical status, the 
stiras as units should go back to a very 


early time (see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF 
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THE QURAN). There is also no substantial 
contrary evidence to be gleaned from the 
findings of Qur'an fragments at San‘a’, 
Yemen, whose analysis still awaits publica- 
tion (Puin, Observations; but cf. ibid., 111 
for the variations from the “‘Uthmanic co- 
dex found in some of these fragments). 
Although there are no complete copies 
preserved, folios with overlapping siira 
texts confirm the traditional sequence. 

Etymologically, the term siira is difficult 
to trace (see Jeffery, For vocab.), but may 
have been derived from Hebrew shiirah, 
“line,” as well as from Syriac shiraya, “be- 
ginning,” or short psalms that are sung 
before the reading of scripture. None of 
these etymologies, however, is totally con- 
vincing. In Arabic, the word makes its first 
appearance in the Qur'an itself. 

The word siira is used ten times in the 

Quran, all of which being rather late (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN): The old- 
est evidence is Q 10:38, “Say, ‘Bring a stira 
like it and [for assistance] call upon whom 
you can besides God’” (qul fa- ‘ta bi-suiratin 
mithlihi wa-d% mani stata ‘tum min diini llahi), a 
verse belonging to the so-called tahaddi- 
verses (see Radscheit, Die tahaddi- Verse), 
i.e. the polemic discourse about the 
inimitability (q.v.) of qur’anic speech (see 
also WORD OF GOD; PROVOCATION; 
CREATEDNESS OF THE QUR’AN). The term 
“stira” is part of that debate, and it reap- 
pears in Q 11:13 and Q 2:23. “Stira” is 
employed in more general contexts to 
cover an unspecified text unit of the revela- 
tion (see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION), 
mostly in polemical contexts (like Q 9:64, 
86, 124; see POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL 
LANGUAGE). It is only used once — in place 
of the more usual Aitab (see BOOK) — ina 
hymnal annunciation of a revealed text to 
be communicated (Q 24:1). 

Thus, siira certainly has to do with 


“text,” but not necessarily with a written 
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text (see ORALITY AND WRITING IN 
ARABIA). It seems to denote a recited text, 
more precisely, the quantity that is pre- 
sented in public on a single occasion (see 
RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN). It is, how- 
ever, highly questionable if the term stira 
was used during the Prophet’s lifetime to 
denote the “chapters” of the Qur'an in 
general which were only later designated as 
siras. 

It appears that the siira in the qur’anic 
context fulfills, to some degree, the func- 
tion of textual subdivisions familiar from 
Judaism and Christianity (see below; see 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN; JEWS AND 
JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). 
But, whereas the canonical texts in those 
traditions have been subdivided for liturgi- 
cal use only after the completion and 
canonization of the textual corpus, the 
arrangement of the quranic text grosso 
modo seems to go back to the oral use of the 
text in the earliest community, a practice 
that preceded its codification as a whole 
(see ORALITY). A number of siiras display 
the character of intended literary units, 
composed as such for recitation; others 
seem to have been extended with repeated 
use; others again appear as collections of 
text units rather unrelated to each other 
that may not have had a Sttz im Leben in 
oral transmission. ‘This complex problem 
still awaits evaluation. The stira as an en- 
tity with a coherent unity has not yet been 
adequately studied (see LITERARY 
STRUCTURES OF THE QUR'AN), although 
there have been, more recently, new ap- 
proaches, often focusing on Q 12, Strat 
Yusuf (“Joseph”; see Mir, Coherence; id., 
The sira as a unity; id., The qur’anic story 
of Joseph; Neuwirth, Zur Struktur; De 
Premare, Joseph et Muhammad; Sells, 
Approaching the Quran; id., Literary ap- 
proach; Waldman, New approaches; see 
also JOSEPH; NARRATIVES). 
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In the following, an attempt will be made 
to trace the development of the stira from 
early Meccan, to later Meccan and then to 
Medinan times (see MEGGA; MEDINA} 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN). 
Finally, a brief comparison to sections in 


other scriptures will be undertaken. 


Early Meccan sitras 
To embark on an analysis of the siira as a 
literary form we must first define our 
stance vis-a-vis the Qur'an as our textual 
basis. It is one task to discuss the stira as a 
fixed textual unit within the transmitted 
text and an entirely different task to discuss 
it in its earlier function as an oral com- 
munication whose context was not the 
entire corpus of the Qur'an but rather sin- 
gle, earlier qur’4nic communications (see 
OCCASIONS OF REVELATION) and — per- 
haps more importantly — individual re- 
ligious debates (see DEBATE AND 
DISPUTATION) that must have taken place 
among the early followers of Muhammad 
and their neighbors in their particular cul- 
tural milieu, Mecca and Medina. 
Revisionist scholarship has ruled out the 
possibility of exploring the situation of the 
first communications of qur’anic texts, 
which are indeed impossible to re-con- 
struct in full (see PosT-ENLIGHTENMENT 
ACADEMIC STUDY OF THE QUR’AN). Still, to 
confine the analysis to the canonical shape 
of the Quran, neglecting both its complex 
referentialities and its hints to the Sztz im 
Leben of particular text units, would render 
an insufficient reading. What qur’anic 
scholarship still must do is consider sys- 
tematically both intra-qur’anic and extra- 
qur’anic evidence on the religious situation 
at the time of the Prophet. Not least the 
largely blank map of the religious setting 
of central Arabia has made revisionist 
scholars look for a different milieu for the 
genesis of the Qur'an, jumping over, how- 
ever, the necessary step of a micro-struc- 
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tural reading of the Quran itself. In what 
follows, a sketch of the pre-canonical 
development of the siira as a literary genre 
will be attempted. 

The earliest siras must have been those 
that made use of the particular style 
related to the pre-Islamic kahin, a sooth- 
sayer (q.v.) or seer, who claimed super-hu- 
man origin for his enunciations. This 
literary form is known as saj§ and it con- 
sists of short syntactical units marked by 
an expressive rhyme, often ultima-stressed 
(see RHYMED PROSE). This pattern of pho- 
netic correspondence between the verse 
endings (fasila) is not only more loose than 
the poetic rhyme (gafiya), but is also more 
flexible, thus allowing semantically related 
verses to be bracketed by a rhyme of their 
own and marked off by clearly distinct 
verse-groups (see VERSES). The highly 
sophisticated phonetic structures produced 
by this style have been evaluated by 
Michael Sells (Approaching the Qur Gn). 
Among these earliest stiras should be 
counted the following, which are cited in 
an order that roughly follows the textual 
chronology: Q 111, 99-108, 77-97, 73-5, 
68-70, 55-6, 51-3. As against those stiras 
that remain close to the kahin speech model 
attesting the speaker’s ecstatic disposition 
(e.g. Q III, 101, 100, 99, 84, 82, 81, 79, 77, 
etc.), there are other early siiras that in 
their quiet and solemn mood (Q 95, 94, 93, 
87, 74, 73, etc.) remind one of Christian 
hymns or adaptations of psalms (q.v.) 
rather than of a pagan ritual such as the 
performance of the kahin (see also 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS). What they still have in com- 
mon is the shortness of the verses, which 
do not exceed one syntactically complete 
sentence. In those stiras that remind one of 
the pagan model, the expression itself is 
often enigmatic, thus stressing the strange- 
ness that adheres to a super-human com- 


munication. A striking characteristic of 
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this style is the use of oaths (q.v.) and oath- 
clusters (see Neuwirth, Images, and also 
FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN), 
conjuring heavenly bodies (see PLANETS 
AND STARS}; SUN; MOON), thunderstorms 
(see WEATHER) and bands of inimical raid- 
ers, all of which are phenomena pertaining 
to the imagination of desert-dwellers 
rather than to the stock of images in the 
monotheistic tradition (see NOMADS; 
BEDOUIN; DESERT; GITY; NATURE AS SIGNS). 
There are equally less menacing oaths 
that conjure sacred places — including 
monotheistic shrines — and sacred times, 
times of the day (see DAY, TIMES OF) that 
have been known as times of prayer (q.v.) 
in pre-Islamic times (see Neuwirth, Images 
and metaphors; see also TIME; SACRED 
PREGINCTS; SAGRED AND PROFANE). These 
texts document a merger between a “pa- 
gan” form and a biblically inspired con- 
tent. Siras introduced by oath clusters, 
thus, are not necessarily imprinted by pa- 
gan thinking. On the contrary, the 
oath-cluster — a very dense and rhythmi- 
cally dynamic section — is sometimes used 
to convey the urgency, the threatening 
closeness of the catastrophe that is the only 
thing that matters in the monotheistic con- 
text: the day of judgment (see LAsT 
JUDGMENT; APOCALYPSE). The clusters 
here serve as a sign of alarm transposed 
into the language of the standard Arabian 
warners (see WARNER), the soothsayers. A 
comparable re-interpretation of pre- 
Islamic lore is observable with the other 
oath-clusters: “pagan” sacred times be- 
come ritually occupied by monotheistic 
cultic acts, a development that is mirrored 
in the text where praises and prayers 
continue the oath-cluster (see PRAISE; 
LAUDATION; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
QuR’ANn). Moreover, many early siiras are 
replete with hymnal elements that are stan- 
dard expressions in Christian and Jewish 
worship (q.v.; see Baumstark, Jiidischer 
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Gebetstypus; Speyer, Erzdhlungen). The as- 
sumption of a strong Christian presence in 
Mecca and an equally strong Jewish one in 
its vicinity, at least since the emigration 
(q.v.3 Avra), and the familiarity of the 
Prophet and his followers with Christian 
and Jewish pious texts of worship, are in- 
dispensable for the understanding of the 
early stiras. “Paganism” in the Qur'an has 
to be understood not as a fixed system of 
beliefs but as the larger common denomi- 
nator of a multiple and unstable set of ele- 
ments, already strongly imbued with 


monotheist notions. 


Quranic texts and liturgy 
Whereas the imperative to worship 1s al- 
ways there (Q 96:1: “recite in the name of 
your lord who created” /zgra’ bi-smi rabbika 
lladhi khalaq]; Q 87:1: “glorify the name of 
your lord the most high” /sabbihi sma rabbtka 
l-a‘la/; Q 96:19: “and bow down and bring 
yourself closer” /wa-sjud wa-qtarib/; 
Q 73:2-4: “stand [for prayer] much of the 
night... and recite the Qur'an” /qumi l-layla 
ila galilan... wa-rattili l-qur ana tartilan/) and 
God is always mentioned (in the wording 
“your lord [q.v.],” rabbuka), many texts do 
not seem to be, first and foremost, 
addressed to the Prophet, but could 
equally be addressed to the believer. This is 
a way of expression familiar from the 
Psalms where the first-person speaker is 
not necessarily the author of the psalm (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; FAITH). It is thus 
difficult to decide if a siira like Q 93 isa 
reflex of the Prophet’s biography or not 
(see SIRA AND THE QURAN). There is an 
unambiguous paraphrase of a psalm (136) 
in Q 55, which, however, replaces the mem- 
ory of salvation (q.v.) history with a focus 
on the eschatological future (Neuwirth, 
Quranic literary structure; see ESCHA- 
TOLOGY). Still, the view, first presented by 
Luling (Urtext), later in a cruder form by 
Luxenberg (Die syro-aramdische Lesart) and 
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taken into consideration again by 
Bowering (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN) that an existing Christian text may 
underlie some qur’anic sections, appears to 
be merely a hypothesis. ‘The familiar for- 
mulas do not make up entire sections or 
strophes — as Liiling would have it — but 
are embedded in exhortative (see 
EXHORTATIONS) or polemical contexts, 
that, in the early stiras, contrary to the 
later ones, frequently take the shape of 
projections of the scenario of the Qur'an 
recitation itself, e.g. Q 53:59f.: “Do you 
wonder at this speech, will you laugh and 
not weep?... Bow down to God and adore 
[him]” (a-fa-min hadha |-hadithi tajabun wa- 
tadhakina wa-la tabkun... fa-sjudi lillahi wa- 
‘budi). Particularly the cultic framework in 
which the Qur'an was recited seems to 
have met opposition: Q 77:48-50: “and 
when it was said to them, ‘Prostrate!’, they 
did not do so... and what speech after that 
will they believe?” (wa-idha qila lahumu rka% 
la yarka‘%n... fa-bi-ayyt hadithin ba‘dahu 
_yu’miniin); Q 107:4-5: “and woe to the wor- 
shipers who neglect their prayers” (/a-way- 
lun lil-musallin alladhina hum ‘an salatthim 
sahiin); Q 96:9-10: “have you seen the one 
who prevents the servant from praying” 
(a-ra ayta lladhiyanha ‘abdan idha salla; cf. 

Q 742433 75:31; see Neuwirth, 
Rezitationstext). The missing reference to 
the persona of the Prophet as the transmit- 
ter in early texts may be due to the still 
undeveloped consciousness of the speaker’s 
own part in the communication. 

There are at the same time unequivocal 
addresses to the Prophet, like Q 74:2 fi: 
“Arise and warn and magnify your lord” 
(qum fa-andhir wa-rabbaka fa-kabbir), and his 
figure gradually becomes prominent in the 
stras. Many early stiras end with an ex- 
hortation to the Prophet to worship God 
either in vigils (Q 52:48-9: “and glorify the 
praise of your lord as you stand and glorify 
him part of the night and at the setting of 
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the stars” /wa-sabbih bi-hamdi rabbika hina 
taqum wa-mina I-layli fa-sabbthhu wa-idbara 
l-nujum]; see VIGIL) or to praise him 

(Q 56:96: “and glorify in the name of your 
lord the mighty” /fa-sabbih bi-smi rabbika 
L‘azim]; Q 93:11: “and speak of the bounty 
of your lord” /wa-amma bi-ni‘mati rabbika 
Ja-haddith]; Q 108:2: “and pray to your lord 
and sacrifice” / fa-salli i-rabbika wa-nhar/). 
Sometimes he is admonished to worship at 
the very beginning of a stira (Q 74:1 £: “O 
enshrouded one, arise and warn and mag- 
nify your lord” / ya ayyuha l-muddaththir qum 
Ja-andhir wa-rabbaka fa-kabbir]). It appears 
that the early recitation took place in the 
framework of already existing rituals (see 
RITUAL AND THE QUR’AN), sala, made up of 
ruki‘ and sajda (see BOWING AND 
PROSTRATION), being evidently already a 
rite celebrated in Mecca before 
Muhammad’s mission (Q 53:62; 77:48). 
These may have taken place in privately 
held vigils as well as publicly performed 
rituals. 

There is, then, an obvious convergence of 
the early qur’anic text to liturgy. Some 
stiras sound like calls for repentance (see 
REPENTANCE AND PENANCE) in the face of 
the imminent coming of the day of judg- 
ment. This event is the topic of a number 
of stiras and is extensively elaborated: The 
catastrophic events that precede the 
judgment (q.v.) fill large sections of the 
early stiras, although the scene of judg- 
ment is less clearly described. The 
retribution — either in punishment by fire 
(q.v.) or in the admittance to lofty gardens 
(see GARDEN) — is of special interest (see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). Indeed, the 
entire corpus of early texts pursue one 
task: to convince the listeners of the omni- 
presence of God (see GoD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES) and thus of the moral respon- 
sibility (q.v.) to which they will be held on 
the last day (see also FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION). As with the Psalms, the 
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theme of God’s generosity and philan- 
thropic concern enhances his claim to hu- 
man gratitude (see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE). Also as in the Psalms, 
events from salvation history are recalled: 
in Q 51 the story of Abraham (q.v.; 
Ibrahim) and Lot (q.v.; Lit), and in Q 79 
the story of Moses (q.v.; Misa) and 
Pharaoh (q.v.; Fir‘awn). Both are presented 
as an exhortation (‘%bra; cf. Q 79:26) — and 
dramatize the divine punishment for trans- 
gressors (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; 
BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). Pharaoh’s 
behavior clearly reflects that of the 
unbelievers, and his punishment is equally 
historical and eschatological (see 
GHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; HELL 
AND HELLFIRE). 

The Qur'an developed diverse motifs and 
structures not known from earlier Arabic 
literature (see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE QURAN). Beside the eschatological 
prophecies (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD; FORETELLING) that abound 
in early Meccan siras, the so-called dai, 
“signs” (q.v.; see also VERSES), are also 
prominent. Several descriptions of the 
“biosphere,” of copious vegetation, fauna, 
an agreeable habitat for humans, the natu- 
ral resources at their disposal, and the like, 
are incorporated into paraenetic appeals to 
recognize divine providence and accept 
divine omnipotence since all these benefits 
are signs (ayal) bearing a coded message 
(see AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION; 
GRACE; BLESSING). Properly decoded, they 
will evoke gratitude and submission to the 
divine will. The perception of nature, 
which in pre-Islamic poetry (see POETRY 
AND POETS) appears alien and threatening, 
provoking the poet’s heroic defiance of its 
roughness, has crystallized in the Quran 
into the image of a meaningfully organized 
habitat ensuring human welfare and arous- 
ing the awareness of belonging (see 
GEOGRAPHY). 
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“Signs” (ayat) of divine omnipotence may 
also manifest themselves in history. 
Whereas extended narratives are prevalent 
in later Meccan texts, very short narra- 
tives — an invasion of Mecca (Q 105) re- 
pelled by divine intervention (see PEOPLE 
OF THE ELEPHANT), the Thamiid (q.v.) 
myth about a divine punishment of dis- 
believers (Q gt:11-15; see PUNISHMENT 
STORIES), the story of Pharaoh and Moses 
(Q 79:15-26) — or ensembles of narratives 
like that in Q 51 including Abraham and 
Lot, Moses and Pharaoh, the ‘Ad (q.v.), the 
Thamid, and Noah (q.v.; Nah) — or evo- 
cations of stories (Q 52, 53, 69), occur from 
the earliest stiras onward. The latter some- 
times form lists (Q 89). Somewhat longer 
narratives are introduced by the formula 
known from @at on nature, “have you not 
seen” (a-lam tara...), later “and when...” 
(wa-idh [fa‘ala]...), i.e. they are assumed to 
be known to the listeners. It is noteworthy 
that the longer narratives from early 
Meccan texts onward are split into equal 
halves, thus producing proportionate struc- 
tures (Q 51:24-37; 7915-26; 68:17-34). 
Narratives then develop into retribution 
legends or punishment stories, serving to 
prove that divine justice (see JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE) is at work in history, the harassed 
just being rewarded with salvation, the 
transgressors and the unbelievers punished 
by annihilation. At the same time, legends 
that are located in the Arabian peninsula 
may be read as re-interpretations of an- 
cient Arabian representations of deserted 
space. Sites no longer lie in ruins due to 
preordained natural processes, but because 
of an equilibrium, maintained by divine 
providence, that balances between human 
actions and human welfare. Deserted 
sites thus acquire a meaning; they carry a 
divine message (see GENERATIONS; 
GEOGRAPHY). 

From the middle Meccan siras onward, 
polemical and apologetic sections (see 
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APOLOGETICS) still do not refer to theoreti- 
cal, let alone dogmatic, issues in the early 
stiras. In these middle Meccan texts, po- 
lemical utterances are more often than not 
directed against listeners who do not com- 
ply with the exigencies of the behavioral 
norms of the cult. These listeners are rep- 
rimanded by the speaker in situ (Q 53:59 f.). 
Sometimes curses are uttered against ab- 
sent persons (Q 111:1 f.) or against human- 
kind in general (Q 80:17; see CURSE). In 
other cases menaces are directed at the 
ungrateful or pretentious (Q 114:1; see 
ARROGANCE; INSOLENCE AND OBSTINACY), 
and these may merge into a catalogue of 
vices (Q 107:2-7; see VIRTUES AND VICES, 
COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). Whereas 
in most of the early cases the adversaries 
are not granted an opportunity to reply, 
later stiras do present the voices of both 


sides. 


Later Meccan suras 
Stras introduced by oath-clusters — the 
most graphic reference to the kahin speech 
model — are no longer present once the 
stira becomes complex and polythematic. 
A turn in paradigm occurs with Q 15, a text 
that triumphantly declares the achieve- 
ment of another qur’anic text: Sirat al- 
Fatiha (“The Opening,” Q 1; see Neuwirth, 
Referentiality; id., Sarat al-Fatiha; see 
FATIHA). Here, for the first time, an allu- 
sion is made to the existence of a particu- 
lar form of service in which scripture 
functions as the cardinal section. In such 
stiras, the references to the Meccan sanctu- 
ary (haram) as the central warrant for the 
social coherence of the community have 
been replaced by new symbols. Instead of 
introductory allusions to liturgical times 
and sacred space we encounter an evoca- 
tion of the book, be it clad in an oath 
(Q 36:2; 37:3; 38:1; 43:23 44:2; 50:1) or ina 
deictic affirmation of its presence (Q 2:2; 
10:1; 12:1; 13:1, etc.). 
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Moreover, a new framework of the mes- 
sage in terms of space is recognizable. 
Later Meccan stiras broaden the scope of 
space for the listeners, who are transported 
from their local surroundings to a distant 
landscape, the holy land, familiar as the 
setting where the history of the commu- 
nity’s spiritual forebears took place. ‘The 
introduction of the direction of prayer 
towards Jerusalem (q.v.), the “first gzbla 
(q.v.),” is an unequivocal testimony of this 
change in orientation (see Neuwirth, 
Spiritual meaning). The innovation is re- 
flected in Q 17. In view of the increasing 
interest in the biblical heritage, it comes as 
no surprise that the bulk of the middle and 
late Meccan siiras seem to mirror a mono- 
theistic worship service, starting with an 
initial dialogical section (apologetic, po- 
lemic, paraenetic) and closing with a 
related section, most frequently an affirma- 
tion of the revelation. These framing sec- 
tions have been compared to the 
ecclesiastic ecteniae, 1.e. initial and conclud- 
ing responsoria recited by the priest or dea- 
con and responded to by the community. 
The center of the monotheistic worship 
service and, similarly, of the fully devel- 
oped siira of the middle and late Meccan 
period is occupied by a biblical 
reminiscence — in the case of the service, 
a lectto, and in the case of the siira, a nar- 
rative focusing on biblical protagonists. 
Ritual coherence has thus given way to 
scriptural coherence, with the more com- 
plex later stiras referring to scripture both 
by their transmission of scriptural texts 
and by their being themselves dependent 
on the mnemonic-technicalities of writing 
for their conservation. It is true, however, 
that already in later Meccan siras the dis- 
tinct tripartite composition often becomes 
blurred, with narratives gradually being 
replaced by discursive sections. Many 
compositions also display secondary 


expansions — a phenomenon that still re- 
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quires further investigation. Yet, for the 
bulk of the middle and late Meccan 
stras, the claim of a tripartite composi- 
tion is sustainable (see Neuwirth, Vom 
Rezitationstext). 


Salvation history 
The Qur'an is often criticized for lacking a 
chronological framework for the events of 
pre-qur anic history and for the repetitive- 
ness of its narrative. While this accusation 
may hold true for the earliest qur’anic dis- 
course, that of eschatology, the situation 
changes substantially when a new para- 
digm is adopted. ‘This new paradigm 
switches the focus from the deserted sites of 
the real homeland to the orbit of the mes- 
sengers of the People of the Book (q.v.), 
whose discourse as intermediaries between 
God and man is much more sophisticated 
(see MESSENGER; HEAVENLY BOOK; 
PRESERVED TABLET). 

Although initially embedded in cata- 
logues of narratives of a partly extra-bib- 
lical tradition, stories about major biblical 
figures like Moses and a number of patri- 
archs known from the Book of Genesis 
gradually acquire a function of their own. 
They become the stock inventory of the 
central part of the longer Meccan siras 
and only rarely do they appear in other 
positions. As mentioned earlier, stiras from 
the second Meccan period onward often 
form an ensemble that mirrors the enact- 
ment of a monotheistic service where the 
central position is occupied by the reading 
of scriptural texts. These sections are often 
explicitly related to a divine source labeled 
Kitab. In the qur’anic context, they are em- 
bedded in a more extensive recital, whose 
initiatory and concluding sections may 
contain liturgical but also less universal 
elements such as debates about ephemeral 
community issues. The ceremonial func- 
tion of the biblically inspired narrative as a 
festive presentation of the book is under- 
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lined by introductory formulas (Q 19:16: 
“and mention Mary in the book” /wa-dhkur 
Ji “-kitabi maryam/). At a later stage, when 
the particular form of the revelation com- 
municated to the Muslim community is 
regarded as a virtual scripture of its own, 
i.e. when community matters are acknowl- 
edged as part of salvation history, whole 
stiras figure as manifestations of al-kitab. 

The phenomenon of recurring narratives 
in the Qur'an, retold in slightly diverging 
fashions, has often been interpreted as 
mere repetitions, i.e. as a deficiency of the 
Quran. They deserve, however, to be stud- 
ied as testimonies of the consecutive emer- 
gence of a community and thus reflective 
of the process of canonization. They point 
to a progressively changing narrative pact, 
to a continuing education of the listeners, 
and to the development of a moral con- 
sensus that is reflected in the texts. In later 
Meccan and Medinan siiras, when a large 
number of narratives are presupposed as 
being well known to the listeners, the posi- 
tion previously occupied by salvation his- 
tory narratives is replaced by mere 
evocations of narratives and debates about 
them. 

As was mentioned above, the 
early — and densely structured — parts of 
the Qur’an reflect an ancient Arabic lin- 
guistic ductus, termed say a prose style 
marked by very short and concise sen- 
tences with frequently changing patterns of 
particularly clear-cut, often phonetically 
expressive rhymes. Once this style has, in 
the later stiras, given way to a more loose 
flow of prose, with verses often exceeding 
one complete sentence, the rhyme end 
takes the form of a simple -dn or -i pat- 
tern, which in most cases is achieved 
through a morpheme denoting masculine 
plural. One wonders how this rather me- 
chanically applied and inconspicuous end- 
ing should suffice to fulfill the listeners’ 


anticipation of an end marker of the verse. 
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Upon closer examination, however, one 
discovers that the rhyme as such is no lon- 
ger charged with this end-marker function, 
but there is instead another device to mark 
the end. The verse concludes with an en- 
tire syntactically stereotypical rhymed 
phrase, which one may term cadenza — in 
analogy to the final part of speech units in 
Gregorian chants which, through their par- 
ticular sound pattern, arouse the expecta- 
tion of an ending. In the Qur’an what is 
repeated is not only the identical musical 
sound but a linguistic pattern as well: a 
widely stereotypical phrasing. The musical 
sound pattern comes to enhance the mes- 
sage encoded in the qur’anic cadenza- 
phrase that in many instances introduces a 
meta-discourse. Many cadenza-phrases are 
semantically distinguished from their con- 
text and add a moral comment to it, such 
as “truly, you were one of the sinners” 
(innaki kunti min al-khati’tn, Q 12:29). They 
thus transcend the main narrative or ar- 
gumentative flow of the stira, introducing a 
spiritual dimension: divine approval or 
disapproval. ‘They may also refer to one of 
God’s attributes, like “God is powerful over 
everything” (wa-kana llahu ‘ala kulli shay in 
gadiran, Q 33:27; see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE), which in the later stages of 
quranic development become parameters 
of ideal human behavior. ‘These meta- 
narrative insertions into the narrative or 
argumentative fabric which would, of 
course, in a written text, be meant for 
silent reading, appear rather disturbing, 
delaying the information process. ‘They 
add, however, fundamentally to the impact 
of the oral recitation (see Neuwirth, Zur 
Struktur; see also VERSES; RECITERS OF THE 
guR’AN). The Qur'an thus — as Nicolai 
Sinai has expressed it — consciously styles 
itself as a text evolving on different, yet 
closely intertwined, levels of discourse and 
mediality. Although it is true that not all 
multipartite verses bear such formulaic 


endings, cadenzas may be considered char- 
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acteristic of the later Meccan and all the 
Medinan qur’anic texts. The resounding 
cadenza, thus, replaces the earlier expres- 
sive rhyme pattern, marking a new and 
irreversible development in the emergence 
of the text and of the new faith. It imme- 
diately creates a new literary form within 
Arabic literature. 


Types of Medinan siras 

In Medina, siiras not only give up their 
tripartite scheme, but they also display 
much less sophistication in the patterns of 
their composition. One type may be aptly 
termed the “rhetorical” sira or sermon 
(Q 22, 24, 33, 47, 48, 49, 57-66; see 
RHETORIC AND THE QURAN); they consist of 
an address to the community whose mem- 
bers are called upon directly by formulas 
such as a ayyuha I-nas (Q 22:1, “Oh peo- 
ple”). In these stiras, which in some cases 
(Q 59, 61, 62, 64) are stereotypically intro- 
duced by initial hymnal formulas strongly 
reminiscent of the biblical Psalms, the 
Prophet (al-nabi) no longer appears as a 
mere transmitter of the message but as one 
personally addressed by God (Q 33:28, “Oh 
Prophet” /ya ayyuha I-nabi/) or as an agent 
acting synergistically with the divine per- 
sona (Q 33:22, “God and his Prophet” 
[allahu wa-rasiluhu/). A particularly graphic 
testimony of the new self-positioning of 
the Prophet is Q 33, particularly Q 33:56. 

As against these “monolithic” addresses, 
the bulk of the Medinan siras are the most 
complex of the entire Qur'an. Most of the 
so-called “long stiras” (twal al-suwar, e.g. 
Q 2-10) cease to be neatly structured com- 
positions, but appear to be the result of a 
process of collection that we can not yet 
reconstruct (see COLLECTION OF THE QURAN). 
Initial attempts to claim an intended struc- 
ture for some of these stiras have been made 
by Zahniser (Word of God); but a system- 
atic study of all these siiras is still an urgent 
desideratum in the field. 

Since we have to understand the Qur’an’s 
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development as one strain of a double pro- 
cess that will result in both a scripture and 
a cultus, the long stiras are most interesting 
as milestones of the development of the 
ritual backdrop of the qur’anic commu- 
nication process. Though their structure 
may be secondary, their message sheds im- 
portant light on particular ritual changes 
whose symbolic value cannot be under- 
estimated. 

Although occasional regulations — 
mostly concerning cultic matters — do 
occur in Meccan siras, more elaborate 
regulations about not only cultic but also 
communal affairs figure prominently in the 
Medinan context (see LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN). Their binding force is sometimes 
underlined by a reference to the transcen- 
dent source: “it is prescribed for you” 
(kutiba ‘alaykum, Q 2:183-7). Among the most 
important ritual rulings is the ruling con- 
cerning the new direction of prayer, the 
qibla, towards Mecca (Q 2:143f.). This 
ruling marks the separation of the com- 
munity from the Jewish listeners who ear- 
lier had been among the receivers of the 
Qur’4n — a situation that had provoked a 
re-reading of earlier texts that had been 
done from the perspective of particular 
rabbinical discourses (Neuwirth, Oral 
scriptures). Other important rulings con- 
cern the three pillars of what was to be- 
come Islamic cultus and liturgy: the 
establishment of a weekly communal ser- 
vice, the salat al-jumu ‘a (cf. Q 62:9; see 
FRIDAY PRAYER), the implementation of a 
fast (see RAMADAN; FASTING), introduced 
with reference to the Jewish fast — both 
still preceding the exclusion of the 
Jews — and the introduction of the hay 
ceremony into the festive canon (Q 2:196 f,, 
22:27 f.; see PILGRIMAGE). The Medinan 
regulations do not display any structured 
composition, nor do they form part of 
neatly composed units; they suggest, rather, 
later insertions into loosely connected 


contexts. 
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Time, thus, in the Medinan siras be- 
comes structured by an emerging Islamic 
cultus. Simultaneously, the historical flow 
of significant events starts to inform the 
consciousness of the community; indeed, 
they enter the Qur'an as part of salvation 
history that is now perceived as encom- 
passing the emerging Islamic community 
(see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
QuR’An). A new element appearing in 
Medinan siiras are accounts of contem- 
porary events experienced or enacted by 
the community, such as the battle of Badr 
(q.v5 Q 3:123), Uhud (Q 3:155-74), the ex- 
pulsion of the Band l-Nadir (Q 59:2-5; see 
NADIR, BANU L-), the siege of Khaybar 
(Q 48:15), the expedition to Tabik 
(Q 9:29-35; See EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES) or the farewell sermon of the 
Prophet in Q 5:1-3 (see FAREWELL 
PILGRIMAGE). It is noteworthy that these 
reports do not display a special artistic lit- 
erary shaping, nor do they betray any par- 
ticular pathos. It comes as no surprise, 
then, that, unlike the situation in Judaism 
and Christianity, where biblical history has 
been fused to form a mythical drama of 
salvation, no such great narrative has 
arisen from the Quran itself. A meta- 
historical blueprint of the genesis of 
Islam was constructed only later, through 
the stra. 


Stra — parashah — perikope 
The surely ancient division of the Quran 
into sections, some of which may already 
have been called stiras during the Prophet’s 
lifetime, has ruled out a later pericopiza- 
tion such as occurred in Judaism and 
Christianity (see Neuwirth, Three religious 
feasts). Both Judaic and Christian ortho- 
doxy bind biblical texts to particular 
temporal frames. ‘To quote Yerushalmi 
(Jewish history, 15 f.): 


‘The Pentateuchal narratives, which 
brought the historical record up to the 
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eve of the conquest of Canaan, together 
with the weekly lesson from the prophets, 
were read aloud in the synagogue from 
beginning to end. The public reading was 
completed triennially in Palestine, annually 
in Babylonia (as is the custom today), and 
immediately the reading would begin again. 


In an analogous way, the Gospels (q.v.) in 
the Orthodox churches — having replaced 
in Christianity the Torah (q.v.) as the core 
of scriptures — are distributed over the 
course of the year, “cut” into pericopes 
(Greek pertkope) and thus reflect the Jewish 
reading of weekly chapters of the Torah 
(Hebrew parashah). This cycle of readings 
from the core of the scripture is accom- 
panied, as in Judaism, by a second se- 
quence of texts taken from other parts of 
the scriptures. The Pauline letters (Greek 
apostolos) and additional readings from the 
historical or prophetic books of the 
Hebrew Bible (Greek propheteia) are meant 
to elucidate the pericopes from the core 
texts, the Gospels. This, of course, con- 
tinues the tradition of the readings from 
the prophets in Judaism (Hebrew haftarah), 
a corpus undisputed in its rank as a vital 
complement and a necessary exegetical 
context for the Torah. 

As against that, no annual cycle of scrip- 
tural reading exists in Islam; the qur’anic 
text has never been divided into required 
weekly or daily portions to be read out in 
public services. That means that a con- 
tinuous recollection of salvation history 
from creation (q.v.) to redemption, as in 
Christianity (see also FALL OF MAN), does 
not take place during the weekly ritual nor 
is the believers’ predicants and salvation — 
their ever again being saved by divine in- 
tervention, as in Judaism —, made present 
through the weekly service. Siiras as 
such — even if arranged in an annual 
cycle of recitations — would not fulfill the 
task of the parashah or perikope to “repre- 
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sent” salvation history. Reflective as the 
stiras are of certain stages of the proto- 
Muslim communal development, they lack 
interest in an extended linear memorial 
representation of salvation history in its 
entirety. Yet the Qur'an has been justly 
credited with having generated “a ceremo- 
nial of textual repetition with a pro- 
nouncedly obsessional character” 
(al-Azmeh, Muslim canon). This 1s, of 
course, due to its very structure, which pre- 
disposes it to be chanted. As the reciter 
with his chant re-enacts the practice of the 
Prophet’s own recitation, he is — like the 
Prophet — free to select “whatever is easy 
for him to recite” (cf. Q 73:20, md tayassara 
mina l-qur anv) be it an entire stra or only a 


section of it. 
Angelika Neuwirth 
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Surrender see war; FIGHTING 


Suspicion 


Feeling, thought or instance of tentative 
belief without ground or sufficient evi- 
dence; an inclination to accuse or doubt 
the innocence of someone or to question 
the genuineness or truth of something. The 
adjective “suspicious” denotes someone or 
something that arouses distrust, that ap- 
pears to be neither sound nor trustworthy 
(see TRUST AND PATIENCE). The meaning 
of the English word suspicion and various 
other forms of the verb to suspect are con- 
veyed by a number of Arabic words that 
can be derived from the roots z-n-n, r-y-b, 
sh-b-h, t-h-m, sh-k-k. Some of these words, 
however, belong to the semantic field of 
suspicion only in a wider sense and when 
accompanied by particular other terms, 
since they originally denote acts of accusa- 
tion, expressions of doubt and distrust or 
other kinds of thought (see UNCERTAINTY). 
Suspicion — in the sense of entertaining 
thoughts without evidence or doubts about 
the existence of God and his power (see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; GRATITUDE 
AND INGRATITUDE; POWER AND IMPO- 
TENCE) or about the genunineness of his 
messengers (see MESSENGER; PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD; LIE) — is represented 
in various places in the Qur’an as an 
attitude that displays or leads to unbelief 
(see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). For example, in 
Q 41:22-3 the enemies (q.v.) of God are 
described as people who wrongly thought 
(zanna) that God would be unable to know 
what they were doing (see HIDDEN AND THE 
HIDDEN); such people will be punished on 
the day of final judgment for the wrongs 
they commited based on this suspicion (see 
LAST JUDGMENT; REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT). Q 45:24 mentions the lack of knowl- 
edge (‘tlm; see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; 
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IGNORANCE) that is compounded by sus- 
picion and speculation (yazunniina) as a 
trait of the atheists who believe that only 
time (q.v.) will determine their fate (q.v.). 
The followers of Muhammad who failed to 
support him during his campaign against 
the enemies of God are described in 

Q 3:154 as temporarily entertaining suspi- 
cious thoughts about God (yazunniina bi- 
llahi ghayra l-haqqi) that resemble those that 
are characteristic for the times of pre- 
Islamic paganism (see HYPOCRITES AND 
HYPOCRISY; AGE OF IGNORANCE; 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). In Q 6:116 the 
believer is enjoined not to adopt the opin- 
ion of the majority of those living on earth 
because they follow but their conjecture. 

Q 10:36 implies that the unbelievers replace 
firm reliance on the truth (q.v.; haqq) as 
announced by God with pure conjecture 
(zann). Also in other verses, words of the 
root z-n-n are used to describe the suspi- 
cion of those who doubt the capacities of 
God or his messengers, as in Q 72:7, where 
Muhammad, referring to a dream (see 
DREAMS AND SLEEP), puts those among the 
jinn (q.v.) who are of the opinion that God 
is not able to raise anyone on the day of 
final judgment in the context of unbelief 
(see RESURRECTION; DEATH AND THE DEAD; 
ESCHATOLOGY). In Q 12:110 even some 
messengers of God are described as losing 
faith (q.v.) and temporarily suspecting 
(zannu) that God has told them lies. 

There are other passages in the holy scrip- 
ture where suspicion is mentioned without 
any reference to words that originate from 
the root z-n-n. For example, this is the case 
in the episode of Q 24:11-20 in which the 
Prophet’s wife, ‘A’isha (see WIVES OF THE 
PROPHET; ‘A’ISHA BINT ABI BAKR), 1S SUS- 
pected of an aberration without any jus- 
tification and where the believers are 
enjoined not to speak of something of 
which they have no knowledge (see 
GOSSIP). 
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Firm and unquestioned belief in the 
power of God and in the truth of his mes- 
sengers is an indispensible characteristic of 
the true believers, who distinguish them- 
selves from the unbelievers in that they do 
not doubt (lam yartabi) the existence of 
God or his messengers (Q 49:15). Suspicion 
is identified also as ethically reprehensible 
in Q 49:12, where the believers are called 
upon to avoid undue suspicion (Zann) as an 
act that in some cases is tantamount to a 
sin (thm; see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; 
ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN). 


Lutz Wiederhold 
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Sustenance 


Nutritional or financial support. In its vari- 
ous and numerous nominal-verbal forms, 
the root consonants r-z-q provide the key 
qur’anic sense of “sustenance” understood 
more particularly as that which sustains life 
(q.v.) and health (see ILLNESs AND HEALTH) 
but in places suggests, too, that which 
provides a livelihood (see WEALTH). 
Another word signifying “sustenance” 
(aqwat, sing. git) occurs once only (Q 41:10) 
in a description of God’s creation (q.v.) of 
the world. The great provider or sustainer 
(Q 5:1145 22:58; 62:11) is, of course, God 
(see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), who orders 
people in Q 2:60 to “Eat and drink of 
God’s sustenance” (and cf. Q 20:131 f£; see 
FOOD AND DRINK). In other places this 
sustenance (7rizq) 1s described as “honor- 
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able” (karim, Q 8:43 22:50; 33:31) or “lawful” 
(tayytbal, Q 7:32; see LAWFUL AND 
UNLAWFUL), or “goodly” (hasan, Q 16:67; 
see GOOD AND EVIL). It constitutes one of 
God’s “signs” (q.v.3 Gal, Q 45:5; cf 40:13); 
and it is even evidence of the genuineness 
of prophecy (Q 11:88; see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD; REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION). In one instance, a more 
strictly secular context is found in Q 18:19 
where it means provisions purchased from 
a city (q.v.) market (see MARKETS). 

The concept illustrates the central 
qur anic theme of the uniqueness of God 
over and against other mere pretensions to 
divinity (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM) 
and the dependence of everything upon 
his power (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE), 
will (see FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION) 
and mercy (q.v.). Having created the jinn 
(q.v.) and humankind to worship (q.v.) him, 
God has no need that they give him sus- 
tenance (Q 51:57). Indeed, Abraham (q.v.) 
warned his people (see WARNER) that the 
idols (see IDOLS AND IMAGES) they wor- 
shiped could not even provide their daily 
bread (q.v.), so they should seek instead the 
bounty of God (Q 2:22; 16:73; 29:17), whose 
sustenance was better and more abiding 
(Q 20:131). Compared to God, comments 
al-Tabart (d. 310/923), idols could neither 
harm nor benefit, neither create nor pro- 
vide for their followers. God’s power, on 
the other hand, was such that he could 
increase or restrict the livelihood of whom- 
soever he wished (Q 13:26; 29:62; 30:37; 
34:36). This applied equally to rewards in 
the afterlife as in this life (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT; CHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT; ESCHATOLOGY), as God pos- 
sessed the keys to both (Q 42:12; also 
Q 65:1). Al-Tabart observes that he who 
revelled in the life of this world was ig- 
norant of the favor and felicity of the af- 
terlife that God bestowed on those who 
believed (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) and 
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obeyed (see OBEDIENCE). Yet, whosoever 
enjoyed God’s bounty in greater abun- 
dance than others enjoy and was loath to 
share with those for whom he was respon- 
sible denied God’s blessings (Q 4:8 f.; 16:71; 
also Q 22:28, on giving to the distressed 
and needy; see LIE} POVERTY AND THE 
poor). The collections of al-Bukhart 

(d. 256/870) and Muslim (d. 261/875) pre- 
serve the Prophet’s saying that a dependent 
whom God has placed under one’s author- 
ity (q.v.) must be fed and clothed in the 
same measure as one would treat himself 
(see MAINTENANCE AND UPKEEP; ORPHANS). 
If conditions of poverty caused fear that 
one’s children (q.v.) could not be fed, 
clothed and sheltered, they must not be 
killed, for God would provide for all 

(Q 6:151; see INFANTIGIDE). 

The believer’s proper response to God’s 
munificence, as throughout the Qur'an, is 
gratitude (Q 29:17; see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE). In one passage (Q 36:47), 
however, the echo of debate with unbeliev- 
ers (see DEBATE AND DISPUTATION; 
PROVOCATION) is found in their mocking 
rejoinder to being urged to spend on others 
from what God had provided them: “Shall 
we feed anyone whom, if (your) God had 
willed, he could have fed himself?” 

Ibn Khaldin (d. 784/1382), citing Q 29:17, 
“So, seek sustenance from God,” distin- 
guishes between God-given “sustenance” 
and “profit,” the latter being that part of a 
person’s livelihood obtained by one’s own 
effort and strength (see work). He alludes 
to, but does not discuss, the Mu‘tazili argu- 
ment of sustenance that they insist must be 
rightfully gained and possessed (see 
MU ‘TAZILA; THEOLOGY AND THE QURAN). 


David Waines 
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Suwa‘ see IDOLS AND IMAGES 
Swear see OATH; CURSE 


Swine see LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL; FOOD 


AND DRINK 


Symbolic Imagery 


The use of allusion and figurative language 
to produce vivid descriptions and complex 
levels of meaning. The symbolic imagery 
in the Qur'an arises out of the symbolic 
imagery of previous revelations as well as 
out of the poetic conventions of pre- 
Islamic Arabia (see SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QURAN; POETRY AND POETS; PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). While a key 
verse in the Qur’an (Q 3:7) has sometimes 
been read to suggest that Muslims should 
not attempt to interpret its more ambigu- 
ous (q.v.) or symbolic passages, most 
Muslim exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) have 
not shied away from examining the sym- 
bolic imagery that radiates from virtually 
every chapter of the sacred text. Since the 
Quran is first and foremost an oral text 
(see ORALITY; ORALITY AND WRITING IN 
ARABIA; RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN), 
studies of symbolic imagery should not be 
limited to its visual dimension but should 
also take into account its aural dimension. 
At this stage in qur’anic studies, however, 
much more attention has been paid to the 
Quran’s visual symbolism and the discus- 
sion that follows will focus upon examples 


of this visual dimension of qur’anic 
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imagery with particular emphasis on its use 
of paired symbolic concepts (see PAIRS AND 


PAIRING). 


Symbolic imagery of paradise and hellfire 
Passages throughout the Qur'an use rich 
figurative language, often employing sym- 
bols that refer to desert life (see BEDOUIN; 
ARABS) or to poetic conventions that would 
have been familiar to those who first heard 
the revelations in seventh century Arabia. 
For example, Angelika Neuwirth has 
shown how the Qur’4n combines oath 
statements (see OATHS) with symbolic al- 
lusions to tribal raids in order to construct 
meaning through what she calls a “matrix 
of images” or Bildmatrix (see Neuwirth, 
Images; see also RHETORIC AND THE 
QUR’AN; FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QuR’AN). The qur’anic use of desert im- 
agery takes place on a more mundane level 
as well, for instance in its juxtaposition of 
the heat of the open desert with the cool of 
the oasis (see HOT AND COLD), a contrast 
that would have been immediately com- 
prehensible to anyone living in such an 
environment. Understanding this latter 
type of symbolic imagery helps one to 
understand the juxtaposition between the 
tortures of the fire (q.v.) of hell (see HELL 
AND HELLFIRE) and the pleasures of the 
garden (q.v.) of paradise (q.v.). In addition, 
the cool oasis evokes the trope of the fertile 
garden and the remembrance of the lost 
beloved that typically opens the early 
Arabian odes. The example of the garden 
thus illustrates how pre-existing associa- 
tions serve as a vast repository of symbols 
that the Qur'an draws upon in order to 
produce meaning in a new Islamic context. 

The Qur'an uses some of its most fre- 
quent symbolic imagery to refer to the two 
abodes of the next life, paradise and hell- 
fire. Although different passages sometimes 


expand upon distinct aspects of paradise, 
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this realm is almost invariably depicted as 
a garden of cool, luxurious abundance 
through which rivers flow (see WATER OF 
PARADISE} SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS). 
Hellfire, on the other hand, becomes as- 
sociated with a number of more complex 
depictions and allusions, evoked through 
Arabic terms such as jahannam, jahim, 
hawtya, hutama, and the most basic, al-na, 
“the fire.” Although these varied terms are 
connected to the idea of judgment (q.v.) 
and hellfire in some fashion, to collapse 
them into one collective term “hell” is to 
do violence to the subtleties of the qur’anic 
symbolic discourse (Sells, Approaching, 24-6). 
The Quran refers to fire in a personified 
form in a couple of cases (Q 21:40; 70:15-18) 
and in another as a metonym for idolatry 
(Q 40:41-2; see Sabbagh, Métaphore, go; see 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). It is important 
to recognize, however, that the Qur’an 
does not always use fire as synonymous 
with hellfire, idolatry or evil (see GooD AND 
EVIL). For instance, a verse compares the 
light (q.v.) of a campfire a person builds to 
the light of guidance that God is able to 
take away (Q 2:17; cf. also the fire image in 
the famous “Light Verse” of Q 24:35). 

Just as fire is a multivalent symbol in the 
Quran, despite its frequent association 
with hellfire, so water (q.v.) expresses mul- 
tiple values, despite its frequent association 
with paradise. As discussed above, refer- 
ences to the rivers of paradise are ubiq- 
uitous and the sending down of rain is 
often connected symbolically to God’s 
sending down of revelations (Q 30:49; 
31:34; 42:28; see Toelle, Coran, 115-20; cf. 
Lings, Qoranic symbolism; see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION) or blessings 
(see BLESSING; GRACE). Water also appears 
in the Qur’an with reference to the flood, 
the treacherous seas and the destructive 
capacities of rain (see WEATHER; 


PUNISHMENT STORIES). The complex use of 
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water symbolism also appears in pre- 
Islamic poetry and evokes the worldview 
of the desert environment in which the 
Quran was first revealed. 


Symbolic pairs that distinguish belief from unbelief 
As with hellfire and paradise, the Qur’an 
contains a number of other paired con- 
cepts whose symbolic meanings transcend 
their simple juxtaposition. One of the most 
important of these paired concepts is the 
distinction between belief and unbelief 
(q.v.). This binary relationship forms the 
basis for a whole series of symbolic bina- 
ries in the Qur'an: from hearing and deaf- 
ness (q.v.; see also ANATOMY and EARS) to 
sight and blindness (see vIsloN AND 
BLINDNESS; SEEING AND HEARING; EYES); 
from fertile and withered crops (see 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION) to the 
split between humans and animals (see 
ANIMAL LIFE); from the distinction between 
the straight path and wandering lost (see 
ASTRAY; ERROR) to the ubiquitous imagery 
of light and darkness (q.v.). The juxtaposi- 
tion between the believers and their ad- 
versaries (see ENEMIES) in the Qur'an 
provides the basis for some of the most 
expressive of its similes (q.v.), metaphors 
(see METAPHOR), and parables (see 
PARABLE). 

For instance, the aforementioned Light 
Verse (Q 24:35; see VERSES) offers an image 
of God as light and of God’s light as of an 
oil lamp in a niche. These images form 
complex symbols that have generated mul- 
tiple and diverse interpretations by Muslim 
exegetes. The images are followed by the 
idea of light as a symbol of God’s guid- 
ance: “God guides to his light whom he 
wills, God strikes parables for people, 
and in all things God is most knowing” 

(see FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION; 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). This 


equation between light and guidance is 
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developed in a number of other passages 
(e.g. Q 2!2573 411743 14:5) and is sometimes 
explicitly associated with God’s revelations 
of the scriptures (e.g. Q 5:15, 44, 46). 

In addition to the “parables” (amthal) 
mentioned in the Light Verse, the verses 
that immediately follow it contrast the be- 
lievers who remember God with the dis- 
believers who presumably do not (see 
MEMORY; REMEMBRANCE; GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE), the latter of whom are de- 


scribed in a pair of expressive similes: 


And [as for] those who disbelieve, their 
works are like a mirage in a level plain that 
the thirsty one considers water until he 
comes to it and finds nothing... Or like 
darkness in a fathomless sea, covered by 
wave upon wave, over which are dark 
clouds, some above others. When one puts 
out one’s hand, one almost cannot see it. 
He for whom God does not make a light, 
he does not have a light (Q 24:39-40). 


The first of these similes makes use once 
again of the imagery of the desert, where 
one who has gone astray and is dying of 
thirst believes his deeds are bringing him to 
water, while they are actually bringing him 
to nothing (cf. Q 13:14). In other passages, 
the Qur’4n employs different similes to 
suggest the futility of the deeds of those 
who deny the qur’anic message, comparing 
their deeds to ashes (q.v.) blown about 

(Q 14:18; see GOOD DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS; AIR 
AND WIND) or to empty noises and gestures 
(Q 8:35). In the above passage, the water 
imagery derives from the idea of paradise 
as a garden in which rivers flow, a destina- 
tion that this wayward traveler mistakenly 
believes is ahead of him. ‘The second simile 
that follows the famous Light Verse is 
sometimes known as the Darkness Verse 

(Q 24:40) and it enriches the image of the 
light of God’s guidance with a description 
of the darkness surrounding the unbe- 
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liever. Not only is such a person without a 
light but surging and billowing darkness 
encompasses him or her on all sides: the 
deep and dark waters below, the layers of 
wave upon wave all around, the layers of 
dark clouds above, resulting in darkness so 
complete that sight is practically impos- 
sible. The symbolism of this Darkness 
Verse not only refers back to the Light 
Verse that precedes it and the idea of guid- 
ance, but it also evokes the vision/blind- 
ness binary as a trope for the distinction 
between belief and unbelief, as mentioned 
previously. 

While images of light and darkness are 
frequently associated with the idea of guid- 
ance or lack thereof, another qur’anic sym- 
bol associated with this idea is that of the 
straight road or path (al-sirat al-mustaqim; 
see PATH OR WAY). This symbol implies 
that there are many ways to travel off the 
straight road, all of which will lead one to 
wander astray. The “opening” chapter of 
the Qur’an, Strat al-Fatiha (see FATIHA) 
mentions this trope in its verse, “Guide us 
on the straight road” (Q 1:6), and this same 
straight road appears in at least thirty 
other qur’anic passages. In a few escha- 
tological passages, this concept of a 
straight path takes concrete form in the 
image of the narrow bridge that spans the 
chasm between this world and the next 
(see ESCHATOLOGY). 

In other passages, the symbol of the road 
or path appears in a related but somewhat 
broader symbolic context, for example 
when the Qur'an describes righteous be- 
havior as climbing the steep uphill pass 
(al-‘aqaba, Q 90:11). The text explains the 
symbol in the following fashion: 


What can tell you of the steep pass? 

To free a slave (see SLAVES AND SLAVERY) 
To feed the destitute on a day of hunger 
(see FAMINE), 

a kinsman orphan (q.v.), 
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or a poor man in need (see POVERTY AND 
THE POOR). 

Be of those who keep the faith (q.v.), who 
counsel one another to patience (see TRUST 
AND PATIENCE), who counsel to compas- 
sion. They are of the right (see LEFT HAND 
AND RIGHT HAND). As for those who cast 
our signs (q.v.) away, they are of the left; 


over them a vault of fire (Q g0:12-20). 


This passage begins with a mysterious sym- 
bolic reference, signaled by the use of the 
phrase “what can tell you of” (ma adraka 
ma) which typically introduces terms that 
require further elaboration. The allusion to 
the “steep pass” (‘aqgaba) here is followed by 
an explanation of the term as a spiritual 
metaphor. 

The description of the “steep pass” above 
illustrates another category of binary sym- 
bols found in the Quran, the juxtaposition 
between left and right as morally-charged 
concepts. While this juxtaposition is obvi- 
ously an ancient one, the qur’anic dis- 
course was revealed in the context of an 
Arabian culture in which the left hand was 
considered unclean and the right was used 
for swearing oaths (see CONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES). In addition, the Qur'an refers 
to people “whom your right hand pos- 
sesses” in reference to those people under 
one’s control, such as war captives (q.v.) or 
slaves (€.8. Q 4:3, 24-5, 33-6; 24:33, 58; 
30:28). The passage above, however, shows 
how other verses in the Qur'an invest the 
categories of left and right with moral sig- 
nification, associating the former with evil 
and the latter with good (see ETHICS AND 
THE QURAN). The distinction between the 
“people of the right” (ashab al-yamin/al- 
maymana) and the “people of the left” 
(ashab al-mash‘ama/al-shimal) in Q go above 
is elucidated at greater length in Q 56. 
Here the former are said to rest content- 
edly in a garden paradise, while the latter 
face punishment in a scorching hellfire 
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(Q 56:8-9, 27-38, 41-56, 90-4; see REWARD 
AND PUNISHMENT). Yet other passages de- 
pict the blessed receiving their book of 
deeds in their right hands on the last day 
(see HEAVENLY BOOK; LAST JUDGMENT), as 
opposed to those unfortunate enough to be 
given their books in another fashion. Such 
examples illustrate the symbolic weight 
that the Qur'an invests in the concepts of 
right and left, especially when it comes to 
eschatological judgment. 


Imagery of the last day 
Beyond the eschatological references dis- 
cussed above, the Qur'an presents graphic 
descriptions of what the world will be like 
on the last day (see APOCALYPSE). In these 
passages, those things thought to be stable 
are ripped apart, the graves are opened 
and the earth yields up its secrets as if a 
mother giving birth (e.g. Q 99). One par- 
ticularly striking apocalyptic passage 1s 
found in Q 101, The Calamity (Strat al- 
Qari‘a), in which the phrase “what can tell 
you” appears twice to introduce two pre- 


sumably unfamiliar concepts: 


The gari‘a 

What is the gar‘a 

What can tell you of the gari‘a 

A day humankind are like moths scattered 
(ka-l-farash al-mabthith) 

And mountains are like fluffs of wool 
(ka-l- ‘thn al-manftish) 

Whoever’s scales weigh heavy (thaqulat 
mawazinuhu; see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES) 
His is a life that is pleasing (radiya) 
Whoever’s scales weigh light (khaffatun 
mawazinuhu) 

His mother is hawiya (see PIT) 

What can tell you what she is (wa-md adraka 
mda hiya) 

Raging fire (na@run hamiyatun, Q 101:1-11). 


This stira offers a pair of similes to help 
describe the “calamity” (al-gari‘a) through 
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symbolic images. The image of people be- 
coming like “moths scattered” conjures up 
ideas of confused dispersion, rapid move- 
ment and mortal frailty. The image of 
mountains becoming like “fluffs of wool” 
illustrates how a thing that many humans 
see as a symbol of solidity and perma- 
nence transforms on the last day into 
something that will be cut from its roots 
and pliable. The concept of scales of judg- 
ment appears graphically in this siira, 
offering a concrete visual image of deeds 
being literally weighed in the balance on 
the last day. Michael Sells has argued that 
the sound quality of the consonants that 
end the verses (see RHYMED PROSE) help to 
extend the similes “into more elaborate 
metaphors,” and that the terms “are 
heavy” (thaqulat) and “are light” (khaffat) as 
used in the scale imagery “have onomato- 
poetic effects” (Sells, Approaching, 178). This 
insight reminds us that when examining 
the symbolic imagery of the Qur’4n, not 
only visual images but also aural images 
(“sound figures”) help to generate layers of 


meaning that deserve scholarly attention. 
Frederick S. Colby 
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Synagogue — see JEws AND JUDAISM; 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR’AN 


Synonyms see ARABIC LANGUAGE 


Syria 


In the larger sense, Syria (in Arabic al- 
Sham) extended from the Euphrates 
River/Amanus Mountains to the Gulf of 
Clysma/Suez. The region was known to 
the pre-Islamic Arabs (q.v.), especially the 
Meccans, whose caravans (see CARAVAN) 
traversed the spice-route, the two termini 
of which, Gaza and Busra, were visited by 
them, as was the Sinai (q.v.) peninsula (see 
also PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

The term Syria or al-Sham does not 
appear in the Qur'an but, as al-Sham 
included the holy land, references to it in 
the Qur'an as the land of the biblical 
prophets and of the scenes of biblical his- 
tory do occur, however allusively and 
anonymously (see SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QUR’AN; HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN; 
GEOGRAPHY). Such are al-ard al-muqaddasa 
(Q 5:21), Jerusalem (q.v.) by implication, 
where the masjid and the mihrab were lo- 
cated (Q 3:37, 39; 17:7; See MOSQUE; SAGRED 
PRECINCTS); the Mount of Olives (Q 95:1); 
anonymously, the Jordan river (nahy, liter- 
ally “river,” Q 2:249; see WATER; SPRINGS 
AND FOUNTAINS); the villages of Lot (q.v.; 
al-mu tafika, Q 53:53; cf. 69:9; see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES); Iram dhat al-‘Imad, 
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in present day Wadi Rumm in ‘Trans- 
Jordan (Q 89:7; see rRAM); al-Raqim 

(Q 18:9; see RAQIM), possibly in al-Balq@ in 
Trans-Jordan; and Sinai (Q 23:20). 
Although not mentioned by name, 
Jerusalem represented the strictly Islamic 
dimension of the holy land for two rea- 
sons: it was the destination of the zsra’, the 
nocturnal journey of the prophet 
Muhammad (Q 17:1; see ASCENSION) and 
the gateway to his mz a, ascent to the sev- 
enth heaven (see HEAVEN AND Sky); and it 
was the qibla (q.v.), the spot to which the 
Muslims turned in their prayers for twelve 
years before the direction of prayer was 
changed to Mecca (q.v.). 

Al-Sham was known to the prophet 
Muhammad before his call. According to 
tradition (see SIRA AND THE QUR’AN), his 
great-grandfather, Hashim, was buried in 
Gaza, and he accompanied his uncle, 

Abi Talib, during the latter’s journeys to 
al-Sham. Later he led the caravans of 
Khadija (q.v.) after he married 

her — hence his references to places and 
areas in al-Sham during the twenty-two 
years of his prophethood: such, among 
others, were Saffartyya (Sepphoris) and 
Habrin (Hebron) in Palestine, Mu’ta and 
al-Balqa@’ in Trans-Jordan and al-Darim in 
southern Palestine. After the campaign 
against ‘Tabik in 630 G.£. (see EXPEDITIONS 
AND BATTLES), the Prophet concluded trea- 
ties (see CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES) with 
four of the towns of southern al-Sham, 
namely Ayla, Adhruh, Maqna and Jarba, 
places he had known before his prophetic 
call. 

Al-Sham was the first target of the 
Muslim conquests. It was the region that 
Islam conquered immediately after the 
death of the Prophet. By 635 c.£., the holy 
land within al-Sham was already in 
Muslim hands after the two battles of 
Ajnadayn in Palestine and Fihl in Trans- 


Jordan. In 638 c.£. Jerusalem surrendered 
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to none other than the caliph ‘Umar him- 
self; its surrender clinched the possession of 
the holy land by Islam and opened the first 
chapter in the long struggle between Islam 
and Christianity (see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY), which reached its climax in 
the crusades. The Muslim victory at 
Yarmik in 636 c.£. decided the fate of the 
rest of al-Sham, the cities which surren- 
dered one after the other being Damascus, 
Hims, Hama and Antioch, among others. 

The Muslim conquest of al-Sham and 
the holy land imparted a peculiarly new 
Islamic dimension to its holiness (cf. the 
several traditions on the “merits” of 
Syria/Damascus — and Jerusalem, for 
example “happy Syria,,, the angels of the 
merciful one spread their wings upon it,” 
tuba li-Sham,,, inna malaikata l-rahman 
basitatun ajnthatahum ‘alayhi, in e.g. Ibn Han- 
bal, Musnad, xvi, 38, no. 21499; cf. Gilliot, 
Traditions, 18; Sivan, Beginning). Those 
who died in the battles were martyrs (q.v.) 
for the faith (q.v.) and many of them were 
sahaba, Gompanions of the Prophet (q.v.); 
such were the three commanders who died 
at Mu’'ta and others who settled in the re- 
gion. The conquest was initiated by the 
Prophet himself before he died, which im- 
parted to it the religious tone of a holy war 
(q.v.3 see also JIHAD), especially as it was 
preceded and supported by letters which 
announced to their recipients the new 
Islamic kerygma. 

It was, however, in the Umayyad period 
that al-Sham attained the acme of its im- 
portance as the metropolitan province of 
the first Arab dynasty of the Islamic em- 
pire. Furthermore, its character as a holy 
land was ratified by the first Umayyad 
caliph (q.v.), Mu‘awiya, who announced 
his caliphate and received allegiance in 
Jerusalem itself, as did Yazid and ‘Abd al- 
Malik after him. But it was the Marwanid 
Umayyad branch that enhanced the 
Islamic component in the holy land, when 
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“Abd al-Malik built the Dome of the Rock 
and al-Walid, his son, built the Aqsa 
Mosque (q.v.), without which the Islamic 
presence in Jerusalem would have re- 
mained unclear, based on stra 17 in the 
Quran, entitled Sarat al-Isra’ (“The Night 
Journey”). The two structures dwarfed 
architecturally all other structures in 
Jerusalem and reflected a powerful Islamic 
presence in the holy city. The future 
Umayyad caliph Sulayman enhanced 
further the importance of the holy land 
when, during his governorship of 
Palestine, he built a new city, Ramla, and 
its White Mosque, and added to the 
Umayyad structures in Jerusalem. When 
he became caliph (r. 96-9/715-17), 
Palestine, the holy land, became the metro- 
politan province of the vast Muslim em- 
pire, which extended from India to Spain. 

Islam raised to a higher level of impor- 
tance not only Jerusalem but the sister city 
Hebron, where Abraham (q.v.) and his son 
Isaac (q.v.) and grandson Jacob (q.v.) were 
buried together with their wives. Hebron 
had been relatively obscure in the 
Byzantine period (see BYZANTINES) but 
Islam revived it, commensurately with the 
fundamental place of Abraham in the 
Quran and in Islam. 

It was also during the Umayyad period 
that the concept of the holy land expe- 
rienced an extension of its boundaries 
from the old traditional ones to encompass 
practically the whole of al-Sham. The 
Umayyad Mosque of Damascus built by 
al-Walid contributed to the veneration of 
the city as a Muslim center and Busra 
was also venerated as the venue of 
Muhammad’s encounter with Bahira (see 
MONASTICISM AND MONKS). The extension 
of the boundaries of the holy land had 
started in the Byzantine period, when 
other cities in the region acquired a certain 
holiness by association: such was 


Damascus with St. Paul, Emesa with the 
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head of John the Baptist (q.v.), and Antioch 
as the place where the followers of Jesus 
(q.v.) of Nazareth were first called 
Christians. These loca sancta of Christianity 
were not difficult for the Umayyads to 
accept in view of the insistence of the 
Quran on its close relation to Christianity 
(see POLEMIG AND POLEMIGAL LANGUAGE; 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN; 
RELIGION), but still more in view of the 
strong Muslim-Christian symbiosis in al- 
Sham, accepted and promoted by the 
Umayyads after being initiated by 
Mu‘awiya, whose wife Maysiin was a 
Christian, the mother of his son and suc- 
cessor Yazid I, who also married a 
Ghassanid Christian princess, Ramla. In a 
religious context this symbiosis is reflected 
in the fact that the mosque in Damascus 
has within its precinct the tomb of John 
the Baptist. 

With the proliferation of loca sancta (see 
SAGRED AND PROFANE), mashahid and 
mazarat, in al-Sham, the whole region 
acquired a certain holiness — so much so 
that the medieval Muslim traveler, al- 
Harawi (d. 611/1215), devoted to al-Sham 
one third of his work on the doca sancta of 
the Islamic world. 


Irfan Shahid 
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CHRISTIANITY 


Table 


A supported horizontal surface that 
facilitates actions like working, writing or 
eating. There is no precise equivalent in 
classical Arabic for this English term. 
Words like mindada, sufra and simat only 
signify “table” by derivation; their basic 
meanings are respectively “a device where 
mats, carpets or cushions are piled up,” 
“food provision for the traveler,” and “a 
cloth or coat upon which the dishes are 
put.” By contrast, several designations for 
“table” entered Arabic from neighboring, 
non-Semitic languages. These include méz 
and khiwan from Persian, tarabeza from 
Greek, tawula from Latin, and maida via 
Ethiopian, possibly originating from Latin 
as well (see FOREIGN VOCABULARY). Only 
this last term occurs in the Qur'an, where 
it appears twice, namely in Q 5:112 and 114; 
it also gives the fifth sira its title, al-mda ida, 
“The Table.” 

Strictly speaking, the table episode — a 
much debated issue in the Qur'an — com- 
prises verses Q 5:112 to 115 only. In order to 
understand the story properly, however, 
one must consider its broader context. The 
leutmotif of the whole passage is that God’s 
messengers (see MESSENGER) have no 


knowledge of (see KNOWLEDGE AND 


LEARNING) — and therefore no responsibil- 
ity (q.v.) for — the outcome of their mis- 
sions (Q 5:109). This holds true for Jesus 
(q.v.) as well. God guided him throughout 
his lifetime, from when he spoke in the cra- 
dle supported by the spirit (q.v.) of holiness 
(see also HOLY sPIRIT), to his divine protec- 
tion (q.v.) from the Israelites (Q 5:110; see 
CHILDREN OF ISRAEL). On God’s prompt- 
ing, the apostles (see APOSTLE) readily pro- 
fessed their belief in him and his 
messenger (Q 5:111). The passage then 
reads: 


And when the apostles said, “O Jesus son 
of Mary (q.v.), is your lord able to send 
down on us a table (mazda) out of heaven 
(see HEAVEN AND SKY)?” He said, “Fear you 
God, if you are believers” (Q 5:112; see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; MIRACLES; 
MARVELS; FEAR). 

They said, “We desire that we should eat 
of it and our hearts (see HEART) be at rest; 
and that we may know that you have spo- 
ken true to us, and that we may be among 
its witnesses” (Q 5:113; see TRUTH; 
WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING). 

Said Jesus son of Mary, “O God, our 
lord, send down upon us a table out of 
heaven, that shall be for us a festival, the 
first and last of us, and a sign from you. 
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And provide for us; you are the best of 
providers” (Q 5:114; see SUSTENANCE). 
God said, “Verily I will indeed send it 
down to you; whosoever of you hereafter 
disbelieves, verily I shall chastise him with 
a chastisement such as I chastise no other 
being” (Q 5:115; see GHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT). 


It was not Jesus who deified himself and 
his mother Mary. During the time he lived 
among men, he exhorted them only to 
serve God alone, his lord and theirs 

(Q 5:116-17). It is God who punishes or for- 
gives (Q 5:118; see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT} FORGIVENESS). 

The broad scholarly consensus is that the 
qur anic table episode basically refers, in 
one way or another, to the Lord’s Supper, 
although other biblical passages can be 
adduced as possible reference points as 
well, such as the feeding of the five thou- 
sand, Jesus’ discourse on “the bread of 
life” (John 6: 22 f.), Peter’s vision in Acts 
10:10 f., or Psalms 78:19 and 23:5. But 
when it comes to understanding the mean- 
ing of the episode, opinions are divided. 
Are we dealing here with the demand for a 
miracle (Raisanen, Jesusbild; Graf, 
Christlichen Einfliissen; Busse, Theologischen 
Beziehungen; and most of the Muslim com- 
mentators)? Is the table a sign of God’s 
providence (Bowman, Debt of Islam; al- 
Nadjdjar, Qisas; see SIGNS) or a simile (q.v.) 
for spiritual knowledge (the Safi interpreta- 
tion according to al-Baydawi)? Do the 
apostles want to celebrate a kind of thanks- 
giving (‘Abd al-Tafahum, Qur'an and com- 
munion) or a commemorative meal (Beltz, 
Mpythen)? Or is the whole episode finally 
nothing but confusion (Macdonald, ‘Isa; 
Bell, Origin of Islam; cf. Comerro, Nouvelle 
alliance, 305f; Radscheit, Iconography, 
172f)? The question of the meaning of the 
table motif in the Quran has proved to be 
especially intractable. 


TABLE 


Nevertheless, two explanations present 
themselves. On the one hand, as stated 
above, the word maida is borrowed from 
Ethiopian, where it signifies the lord’s table 
(see CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). This 
original usage probably had the double 
meaning of the altar of the Eucharist 
(which in early times was a simple table) 
and of the Eucharistic offering, viz. bread 
(q.v.) and wine (q.v.). If one assumes that 
this word still carried both meanings after 
its adoption in Arabic, it is possible that the 
apostles’ request for maida sent down from 
heaven does not refer to “a table,” but 
rather to “food” (see FOOD AND DRINK). In 
fact, the Lisan al-‘Arab even asserts that this 
is the basic meaning of maida. On the 
other hand, the table episode may be con- 
sidered an instance of quranic allusion to 
visual representations. In all the varying 
interpretations of the Lord’s Supper in 
early Christian theology, the Eucharist is 
always regarded as closely related to 
Christ’s being the son of God. Christian 
depictions of the Lord’s Supper can there- 
fore be considered to represent the core of 
Christian belief. The Qur'an, however, 
categorically denies the divine nature of 
Jesus (see POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL 
LANGUAGE). Any qur’anic reference to the 
Lord’s Supper, then, can only occur ina 
polemic, i.e. a reinterpreting, form. 
Although the table motif is admittedly 
rather marginal in the Gospels’ account of 
the Lord’s Supper, the table is nevertheless 
one of the necessary elements in the 
Christian depictions of the event: it is the 
place where Jesus and the apostles reclined 
for the Passover meal. Yet in a Christian 
interpretation of such a picture, the table 
still has no function of its own; it merely 
serves to hold the food. Here one may ar- 
gue that the Quran, in a deliberate re- 
interpretation of the Lord’s Supper, takes 
its visual elements — Jesus, the apostles 
and the table itself — at face value and 
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re-contextualizes them in such a way that 
the element “table” receives a prominent 
place. 

No matter whether the linguistic or the 
cross-media explanation for the presence of 
ma ida is more likely, in order to understand 
the meaning of the table episode, it must 
be noted that the major theme in Q 5 is the 
notion of “covenant” (q.v.; cf. Comerro, 
Nouvelle alliance). Q 5:12 1s a reminder of 
God’s covenant with the Children of Israel 
(cf. Q 5:70); Q 5:14 mentions his covenant 
with “those who say ‘We are Christians’ ” 
(cf Q 5:111); and Q 5:7 recalls to mind the 
covenant God made with the actual com- 
munity of believers (cf. Q 5:3, “Today I 
have perfected your religion [q.v.] for you, 
and I have completed my blessing [q.v.] 
upon you, and I have approved al-islam for 
your religion”; see IsLAM). But both the 
Israelites and the Christians broke their 
respective covenants, the first by disobey- 
ing God and his messengers (cf. Q 5:13, 
20-6, 70; see DISOBEDIENCE), the latter by 
violating true monotheism (cf. Q 5:14, 17, 
72-6; see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). Since the anti- 
Trinitarian argumentation in Q 5:116-17 
(see TRINITY) stresses that the covenant 
with the Christians was broken only after 
God took Jesus to himself, it seems likely 
that the preceding verses also refer to this 
very covenant. Q 5:111, then, marks the mo- 
ment the (twelve) apostles consent to this 
covenant (cf. the motif of the twelve chief- 
tains of Israel in Q 5:12 and of the twelve 
men of the first ‘Aqaba in the Siva [see sTRA 
AND THE QUR'AN]; for references to the 
apostles’ speech [q.v.] act, see Q 5:7 and, in 
a distorted form, Q 2:93). Seen in this light, 
Q 5:112-14 must be understood as a request 
to establish a commemoration feast (7%) for 
this event. In the motif of the heaven-sent 
food one may detect the early Christian 


belief that the Holy Spirit comes down in 
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the Eucharist. But what is more, the two 
ideas that food is a divine gift and that God 
sends down “tranquility into the hearts of 
the believers” are firmly rooted in the 
Quran, too (cf. for the former Q 2:57; 
50:9-11; 56:10-26, for the latter Q 48:4; see 
SHEKHINAH). Finally, since the early 
Church considered Judas to be the pro- 
totype of a traitor in the community, in the 
singular threat in Q 5:115 it is possible to see 
a transformation of Jesus’ prophecy of woe 
for Judas (Mt 26:24; Mk 14:21) into a gen- 
eral verdict against all those who break the 
covenant (Q 5:13; cf. Graf, Christlichen 
Einfliissen, who suggests a connection with 
1 Cor 11:27-9). 

To sum up, although the table episode 
carries strong biblical overtones (see 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN; NARRATIVES), 
it is basically a re-reading of the Lord’s 
Supper. In this reinterpretation, the person 
of Jesus loses its paramount importance 
and his being the son of God is expressly 
denied. Instead, the Eucharist is inter- 
preted as confirmation and remembrance 
of God’s covenant with the apostles. With 
that, the Eucharist is added to the line of 
covenants God has made both with the 
Children of Israel previously and with the 


new community of believers afterwards. 
Matthias Radscheit 
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Tablet see BooK; PRESERVED TABLET 
‘Taboo see FORBIDDEN 

Tabit see ark 

Taghit see IDOLS AND IMAGES 


Tale see NARRATIVES; JOSEPH 


Talent 


A gift, ability or propensity provided by 
God. There is no specific qur’anic term for 
talent although meanings related to this 
concept may be associated with ideas such 
as degrees, ability, capacity and gifts (see 
GIFT AND GIFT-GIVING; GRACE} BLESSING). 


In modern Arabic, terms derived from the 


root w-h-b, “gifts,” and “d-d, “preparation,” 


refer to talent, but these roots and their 
derivations are not employed in this sense 
in the Qur'an. In addition, zsta‘a, “ability, 
capacity,” is an important theological con- 
cept in Islam (see THEOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN), but it is usually discussed more in 


terms of the extent to which humans have 
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the independent strength and ability to 
make choices and perform actions (cf. 
Gardet, Istita‘a; see FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION). 

The concept of exceptional or distinctive 
abilities may be extrapolated from qur’anic 
expressions regarding preferring (faddala) 
or degrees and rankings (daraat). These 
terms usually convey the idea that certain 
people are raised by degrees both in this 
world and in the next life (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT; ESCHATOLOGY), on the basis 
either of their effort (Q 4:95; see PATH OR 
way), belief (Q 58:11; see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF) or good deeds (q.v.; Q 46:19). 
Sometimes, however, this idea of degree 
seems to be innate, as in the passage 
asserting that males have been preferred 
above females (Q 4:34; see GENDER} WOMEN 
AND THE QUR'AN; PATRIARCHY). This verse 
has attracted attention in the modern 
period on the part of modernists and 
Muslim feminists who interpret the words 
as indicating male responsibility (q.v.) 
derived on the basis of material resources 
(see WEALTH; PROPERTY}; MAINTENANCE 
AND UPKEEP) rather than innate male 
superiority or talent (Wadud, Quran and 
woman, 65-9; see FEMINISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). Inasmuch as ultimately all guid- 
ance and provision (see SUSTENANCE} 
ERROR; ASTRAY) has a divine source ac- 
cording to the Islamic perspective, diversity 
in human talents, inclinations and abilities 
is understood as being part of God’s plan. 
All of these degrees in livelihood arise 
from God’s mercy (q.v.; rama) that is ap- 
portioned or measured (q-s-m; see WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES; MEASUREMENT) by God 
alone (Q 43:32). 

The idea of developing the inherent pro- 
pensities or potentialities of each individ- 
ual may be found in the thought of Safi 
mystics such as Ibn al-‘Arabti (d. 638/1240; 


see siFISM AND THE QURAN). This is based 
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on emanationist cosmology (q.v.), in which 
the pre-eternal creative act of God projects 
the divine names and attributes (see GoD 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES) into creation (q.v.) 
and therefore into individuals as well. It is 
individual receptivity (gabul) or prepared- 
ness (isti‘dad) that must be discerned and 
developed through appropriate contempla- 
tion and action (Chittick, Saji path, 91; see 
REMEMBRANCE). 


Marcia Hermansen 
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‘Talisman see AMULET; POPULAR AND 
TALISMANIC USES OF THE QUR'AN 


Talk see spEECH; GossIP 
Talat see saut 
‘Tasnim see spRINGS AND FOUNTAINS 


Tawrat see TORAH 


‘Taxation 


Extraction of a part of communal wealth 
for its social redistribution and for its use in 
maintaining governing authority (q.v.), its 
various institutions, and public works. The 
Quran offers no trace of the fiscal system 
first developed under ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
(r. 2-12/634-44), in substance a reformula- 
tion of Byzantine and Sasanian models 
(see Jeffery, Hor vocab. and relevant £1? 
articles — e.g. Cahen, Djizya; Zysow, 
Zakat; Cahen, Kharadj — for discussion of 
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the foreign origins of taxation terminology 
in the Qur’an; see also FOREIGN VOCAB- 
ULARY). That fiscal system was a product of 
empire (see Dennett, Conversion; al-Diirt, 
Nuzum; Lokkegaard, Islamic taxation), itself 
the fruit of post-prophetic conquests (see 
CONQUEST), eventually being detailed by 
state servitors in administrative handbooks 
(e.g. Qudama b. Ja‘far’s [d. 337/948] Aitab 
al-Khar@ wa-sina at al-kitaba) or legal trea- 
tises (e.g. Abt: Yasuf’s [d. 182/798] Aztab 
al-Khara) and by religious scholars 

seeking to define imperial administra- 

tion in Islamic terms (e.g. Abt ‘Ubayd 
al-Qasim b. Sallam’s [d. 224/839] Aitab 
al-Amwial). 

Taxation in the imperial context was ori- 
ented primarily towards the legal status of 
land (e.g. conquered, state, private); in con- 
trast, the Quran says nothing of a concept 
of land-based taxation, with only a single 
(and vague) reference at Q 23:72 to kharaj 
(the term later used to designate land tax) 
as the bounty of the lord (q.v.; cf: Falalayn, 
ad loc., where it is referred to as qr, “rec- 
ompense”; see also BLESSING; GRACE). Nor 
is there any evidence in the hadith that the 
Prophet instituted such a system of taxa- 
tion. State control of communal wealth 
(q.v.) became a point of contention, 
Kharijis (q.v.) seeing it as a threat to the 
sovereignty (q.v.) of God (Sayf b. ‘Umar, 
Ridda, 1, 357) and Shr'is (see SHI‘IsM AND 
THE QUR'AN) viewing it as a transgression 
of the authority of the Imams (Madelung, 
Shiite; see mA). Moreover, the Qur’an’s 
single reference to jizya at Q 9:29 suggests 
tribute and not poll tax (q.v.) in the sense of 
a tax per Capita, as the term was to be de- 
fined in the imperial context (the Prophet 
may have instituted a poll tax of sorts, 
which was assessed according to the num- 
ber of adults [Aalim] but imposed on a sub- 
ordinate group as a whole, e.g. Yahya b. 
Adam, Kharaj, 107f.). Finally, the Qur'an 
makes no mention of the tithe (wshr) levied 
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on Muslim-owned land (especially within 
the confines of the Arabian peninsula). 
Rather, if taxation of any kind is to be 
read in the Quran, it must be seen 
through two lenses: (1) a nascent Medinan 
polity attempting to extend its political au- 
thority and religious message over a largely 
tribally oriented society (see TRIBES AND 
GLANS; MEDINA) by managing the distribu- 
tion of booty (q.v.); and (2) a charity- 
oriented economy of exchange, in which 
deserving groups (warriors, orphans [q.v.], 
the poor, etc.; see POVERTY AND THE POOR) 
were supported through almsgiving (q.v.) as 
a function of the qur’anic call to renounce 
the luxuries of this world in favor of the 
one to come (cf. Rippin, Commerce; see 
also TRADE AND COMMERCE). Both lenses 
reflect a broader qur’anic message, namely 
God’s singular sovereignty and thus right 
to consume all material goods even if he 
permits their distribution to his “vassals,” 
ie. those faithful to his lordship — a mes- 
sage echoed in the Bible, which makes the 
similar claim that the spoils of war, even if 
designated for the communal good of the 
Israelites (see CHILDREN OF ISRAEL} 
ELECTION), belong ultimately to God in 
recognition of his exclusive sovereignty 
(e.g. Josh 6:17; see also Josh 7 which tells the 
tale of Achan and his kinsmen who, 
although Israelites, are wiped out for vio- 
lating the holy ban instituted by God; cf. 
Q 9:79, which speaks of the punishment 
awaiting those who deride believers for 
their material and personal support of the 
cause of God; cf. also Acts 5:1-10; see also 
PATH OR WAY; GHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT). If there is any connection 
between the “fiscal” message of the 
Quran and the later imperial system of 
taxation, it may lie in this idea of religious 
sovereignty over (and potential consump- 
tion of) all material goods, represented in 
the Qur'an by God and his messenger (q.v.) 
and later in the imperial context by the 
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caliphal (or sultanic) ruler and his various 
military and administrative servitors. 

The fiscal program of the Qur’an was 
generally conceived in terms of material 
(and also personal) support (nafaga) of the 
Islamic cause (i.e. as set by God and his 
messenger), to be given by Muslims (i.e. 
Companions of the Prophet [q.v.]) and 
their tribal allies (see Tabart, Tafsi ad 
Q 9:103, who connects nafaga [support of 
the Islamic cause], jihad [q.v.; struggle in 
the way of God] and sadaqa [charitable 
donation]). In support of this, later ex- 
egetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) note the strong 
rhetorical opposition in the Qur’an be- 
tween those who support (munfiq) the 
Islamic cause and those who support the 
enemy: al-Zamakhshart (d. 539/1144, 
Kashshaf, ad Q 2:270) explains this as an 
option — given to the qur’anic 
audience — of making expenditure in the 
path (or way) of God (ft sabil Allah) or in 
the path of Satan (/i sabil al-shaytan; see 
ENEMIES}; PARTIES AND FACTIONS; DEVIL). 
The Constitution of Medina, an early at- 
tempt to define the nature of the first 
Muslim polity, also strongly exhorts its 
addressees to contribute nafaqa to the com- 
munal cause. This qur’anic vision of com- 
munal wealth, reenacted in Medina, is 
detailed in later works on law and the pro- 
phetic tradition under three categories (see 
LAW AND THE QUR’AN): division of booty, 
alms-giving and tribute. Discussion here 
will be limited to the first two categories (as 
these relate to the two fiscal lenses of the 
Quran mentioned above). Tribute, later 
expanded into poll tax (jizya) and land tax 
(khardj), is discussed elsewhere (see POLL 
TAX). 


Division of booty 
The legal (figh) and prophetic (hadith) com- 
pendia treat division of booty as a distinct 
category, gism al-fay, reflecting an attempt 
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by piety-minded jurists and traditionists to 
keep intact the qur’anic vision of com- 
munal wealth alongside state efforts to 
immobilize land under its own domain and 
extract taxes from those cultivating it. The 
fiscal message of the Qur'an originated in 
the Prophet’s practice of dividing the spoils 
of raids (ghazawat) and expeditions 
(maghazi; see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES), 
first as a means of livelihood and then as 
part of the struggle to preserve the Islamic 
cause (see, in general, the accounts of 
Ibn Ishaq [d. 150/767] and al-Waqidt 
[d. 207/822]), with a first share — later 
identified as the “choice” share 
(al-safit) — going to the Prophet as leader of 
the Muslim community and distributed to 
those whom the Qur’an had defined as 
worthy recipients such as the Prophet’s kin, 
orphans, the poor, wayfarers (cf. Q 59:7 and 
Q 8:41, although some scholars thought the 
latter verse abrogated the former). 

The Qur'an uses three terms for booty: 
maghnam (only in the plural, maghanim, 
Q 4:94; 48:15, 19, 20; and twice in verbal 
form, ghanimtum, Q 8:41, 69); nafl (also only 
in the plural, anfal, Q 8:1, for which 
Q 8 — Sarat al-Anfal — is named); and fay’ 
(only in verbal form, afaa, Q 33:50; 59:6, 7), 
which has the general sense of bounty 
bestowed by God upon those faithful to his 
cause (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; TRUST 
AND PATIENCE). Exegetes understood booty 
to function as an incentive (tahrid; see 
Tabart, Tafsiz, ad Q 8:1) to work for the 
Islamic cause, as implied in the qur’anic 
claim that Muslims can expect not merely 
earthly booty but heavenly-bestowed booty 
(Q 4:94, fa-‘inda llahi maghanimu kathiva; the 
three other instances of the term in refer- 
ence to Hudaybiya [q.v.] also suggest an 
eschatological conception of booty, cf. 
Rippin, Commerce; see ESCHATOLOGY). In 
other words, the Qur’an has reoriented a 


common tribal notion to the purposes of 
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its prophetic message of God’s final sov- 
ereignty in settling all accounts on judg- 
ment day (see LAST JUDGMENT). 

The “tax” to be extracted from the divi- 
sion of booty and distributed by Medinan 
leadership is called the fifth (khums), as 
mentioned at Q 8:41: 


And know that whatever you take as booty 
(ghanimtum), a fifth [of it] is for God, the 
messenger, relations [of the messenger], 
orphans, the poor [or helpless] (masakin), 
and the wayfarer (ibn al-sabil), if you be- 
lieve in God and that which we have re- 
vealed to our servant on the day of 
criterion (q.v.;_yawma l-furqan, i.e. between 
right and wrong, but here in reference to 
the battle of Badr [q.v.]), when the two 
groups met [in battle]. God is master 


over all. 


Income, then, is to play a significant role in 
the formation of the values of the Muslim 
community as a religio-political entity in 
which recognition of the sovereignty of 
God and the corresponding authority of 
his messenger is embodied in the redis- 
tribution of wealth to worthy 

recipients — those genealogically close to 
the Prophet and those in material need of 
some kind (see also PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE} 
OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE). Emphasis on 
the redistribution of wealth is confirmed at 
Q 59:7. Since, however, this is not framed 
as “the fifth,” Simonsen (Studies, 61-70) sug- 
gested that all booty — regardless of 
origin — was subject to division only in 
practice but fell entirely to the prophet 
Muhammad in principle. He argued that 
the fifth is a post-prophetic innovation as- 
cribed retroactively to prophetic decree in 
the battle of Badr to give Islamic legiti- 
macy to the tribal practice of distributing 
the bulk of the booty, four-fifths in this 


case, to the warriors who captured it: 
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That which God has bestowed as booty 
upon his messenger from [the spoils of] the 
people of the villages [i.e. in the vicinity of 
Medina] is for God, the messenger, rela- 
tions [of the messenger], orphans, the 
helpless, and the wayfarer, lest it circulate 
[only] among the wealthy among you. And 
take what the messenger gives you and re- 
frain from what he forbids (see 
FORBIDDEN). Fear (q.v.) God, for God is 
severe in the infliction of punishment (see 


REWARD AND PUNISHMENT) 7 


Finally, Q 8:1: “They ask you 
[Muhammad] about the spoils (an/al). Say: 
The spoils belong to God and the mes- 
senger. So fear God, repair what is be- 
tween you [i.e. communal disharmony] 
and obey God and his messenger (see 
OBEDIENCE), if you are believers.” This is 
explained by al-Zamakhshart (Aashshaf, ad 
Q 8:1) to mean that judgment (q.v.) in the 
division of the spoils is reserved for God 
and his messenger (in echo of the biblical 
vision; see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN). 
Here, like Q 59:7, no mention is made of 
“the fifth”; this is explained by al- 
Zamakhshari who defines anfal as booty 
promised to a warrior beyond his normal 
share as an incitement to battle. So 
defined, such booty would not be subject to 
the fifth. If read on its own terms, however, 
this verse associates booty-division with 
communal harmony (wa-aslihii dhata bayni- 
kum). Al-Tabari (d. 310/923; Tafsiz, ad 

Q 8:1) cites a report that attributes the 
occasion for the revelation of this latter 
part of the verse (see VERSES; OCCASIONS 
OF REVELATION) to the complaint brought 
to the Prophet by the weaker members of 
the community (ahi al-daf), who protested 
that the strong had made off with the 
spoils (dhahaba ahl al-quwwa bi-l-ghanaim), 
leaving the weaker members of the com- 


munity with nothing (Zamakhshart, 
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Kashshaf, ad loc., echoes this by interpreting 
the verse as a call for a just/equitable dis- 
tribution of communal wealth: zgtasimi... 
bi-l-‘adl). The upshot of all this is the 
intimate link between claims of the 
Medinan leadership (i.e. the Prophet) to 
authority over the nascent community in 
general and its adjudication of the just dis- 
tribution of communal wealth (see JUSTICE 
AND INJUSTICE) in a way that engendered 
communal solidarity between its various 
members, both rich and poor (cf. Deué 15:11 
and Rom 15:25-9), strong (i.e. the fighting 
members of the community) and weak 
(i.e. the rest of the community; cf Num 
31:25-47)- 

It should be mentioned as an aside that 
the caliphal state (especially the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty) and its scholarly servitors did turn 
to the Qur'an to establish canonical jus- 
tification for its fiscal system in general and 
the land tax specifically (see Heck, 
Construction, chap. 4; see CALIPH). The legal 
framework for the land tax drew a distinc- 
tion between lands conquered by force 
(anwa) and lands which submitted to the 
Muslim conquerors peacefully (sulh), a dis- 
tinction of paramount importance for de- 
termining a region’s tax terms and land 
ownership. Still, the Qur’an and sunna 
(q.v.) had to be at least referenced to ensure 
Islamic legitimacy for this framework. 

The belief that the Prophet had, in prin- 
ciple, divided the proceeds of 
conquest — both land and moveable prop- 
erty (q.v.), including captives (q.v.; see 
Q 8:67-71; cf. Paret, Kommentar, 192) — was 
met by the state position, based on 
Q 59:7-9, that the canon also made provi- 
sion for Muslims yet to come, a recognition 
of the need to extend the idea of com- 
munal solidarity to future members. The 
community was ongoing (and no longer 
eschatological) and subsequent generations 


who would “emigrate” to Islam as had the 
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first Emigrants (al-muhajiriin) were equally 
entitled to a share in the community’s rev- 
enues (see EMIGRATION; EMIGRANTS AND 
HELPERS). This would be accomplished by 
immobilizing the land and levying a tax on 
those cultivating it, payable to the com- 
munal treasury (bayt al-mal), a practice ini- 
tiated by the Companion (see COMPANIONS 
OF THE PROPHET) and second Rightly- 
Guided Caliph, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. 

This qur’anic justification of the land tax 
was eventually accepted by piety-minded 
circles (see PIETY), although when is not 
exactly clear. (Interestingly, Q 23:72, the 
sole qur’anic attestation of khardj, is not 
used as a rationale.) The distinction be- 
tween poll tax and land tax is often attrib- 
uted to the Umayyad caliph, ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz (r. 99-101/717-20; see Heck, 
Construction, 163-5), but Malik b. Anas 
(d. 179/796) makes no mention of the land 
tax and understands taxation in Islam in 
strictly religious terms (fartda). For his part, 
al-Shafit (d. 204/820) is indecisive, first 
looking down upon the state’s decision to 
immobilize the lands of conquest as extra- 
canonical but then deciding to leave the 
decision — to divide or immobilize — to 
the judgment of the leader (Umm, iv, 103, 
bilad al-‘anwa wa-bilad al-sulh). “Abd al- 
Razzaq (d. 211/826) mentions the land tax 
in scattered places (e.g. Musannaf, entry 
10,133) without treating it systematically. 
The canonical status of the land-tax, as 
mentioned above, never a dead issue, was 
at play especially in Sunni-ShrT polemic 
(see Modarressi, Ahara), partly as a func- 
tion of competition over the share in com- 
munal wealth due to the successor of the 
Prophet (see Modarressi, Crisis). 


Almsgiving 
Almsgiving, the second important lens for 
quranic notions of taxation, is charity ex- 
tended mainly to those in need of some 
kind. It functions primarily in a ritual way, 
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hence its inclusion as one of the five pillars 
of the religion, i.e. as a means by which the 
salvation (q.v.) of one’s soul (q.v.) is sought. 
It is designated in the Qur'an by two 
terms, zakat and sadaqa, which are used 
interchangeably in the early period. The 
later distinction between them (although 
never decisively made; see Weir/Zysow, 
Sadaka) as obligatory and voluntary alms, 
respectively, is not specified in the Qur'an. 
Yet they are never used in identical fashion 
or paired in a single verse. It is the exegeti- 
cal tradition that for good reason (see 
below) defined zakat as a religious duty (e.g. 
Tabart, Ta/siz, ad Q 2:177, al-zakat al- 
mafrida), hence one of the five pillars of 
Islam (see RELIGION; RITUAL AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

In line with Q 59:7, which is concerned 
with the monopoly of wealth by the rich, 
almsgiving in the Qur’an functions practi- 
cally as a way to redistribute communal 
wealth, thus serving to define a charity- 
based economy with a particular interest in 
the poor, needy and dispossessed (see 
Bonner, Poverty; see ECONOMICS). It is not, 
however, simply a matter of charity but an 
eschatological-oriented charity for the sake 
of one’s own salvation (or, in the case of its 
neglect, damnation; see Q 69:34; 89:17-203 
90:13-20; 107:3). akal, mentioned thirty 
times, mainly in Medinan verses, is thus a 
way of purifying not merely one’s wealth 
but one’s soul, giving a ritual efficacy to its 
practice — charity in the function of gain- 
ing one’s salvation. As Q 92:18 indicates, 
“Whoever gives from his wealth is made 
pure (yatazakka)” — purification of one’s 
soul (i.e. being made acceptable to God, 
qurb) through a religiously ordained ex- 
hortation to material giving (cf: Q 9:99). 
Those who give alms can expect a reward 
(yr) from God (Q 2:277; 4:162; cf 2:110) in 
the next life (Q 27:3; 31:4), effectively secur- 
ing God’s protection (q.v.; Q 22:78), which 


makes almsgiving an essential part of true 
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religion, being included in the primordial 
covenant (q.v.; mithaq) made between God 
and humankind (Q 2:83; 4:1545 cf. 5:12 
which speaks of it in terms of both reward 
and covenant). This is summed up in 


creed-like form at Q 2:177: 


... the righteous are those who believe in 
God, judgment day, the angels (see ANGEL), 
scripture (al-kitab; see BOOK), the prophets 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD), and 
give wealth (mal) out of love (q.v.) of him 
[or in spite of love for it, cf. Q 76:8 and 
Tabari, Ta/siz, ad loc.], to relatives [pre- 
sumably indigent ones; see FAMILY; 
KINSHIP], orphans, the helpless (al-masakin), 
the wayfarer, beggars (al-sa lin), and to 
ransom captives; and who undertake ritual 


prayer (q.v.) and give alms.... 


The religious quality of almsgiving here 
suggests association with the patriarchs of 
Israel (Q 21:73; see GHILDREN OF ISRAEL) 
and the life of Jesus (q.v.; Q 19:31). It enjoys 
sufficient religious status that its payment 
by a polytheist (mushrik; see POLYTHEISM 
AND ATHEISM) requires a Muslim to cease 
fighting (q.v.) him (Q 9:5; Tabari, Tafsir 

ad loc., identifies it as repentance, tawba, 
on the part of the polytheist) and, instead, 
to consider him a brother in religion 

(Q 9:11; see BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD). 
There is no clearer sign of the salvific (i.e. 
ritually efficacious) character of zakat than 
its almost exclusive coupling (twenty-eight 
out of thirty occurrences) with ritual 
prayer, “undertaking prayer and giving 
alms” (igamat al-salat wa-ita@’ al-zakat), which 
constituted grounds for its later designation 
as a religious duty (farida; see Tabart, Tafsiz, 
ad Q 2:83, ma kana llah farada ‘alayhim ft 
amwalihim min al-zakat; cf. Siddiqui, Zakat, 
who sees this coupling as epitomizing the 
religion itself, prayer representing the verti- 
cal relation of the love of God and alms 
the horizontal one of love of other). The 
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connection was later to become the crux of 
the “wars of apostasy” (q.v.; see Shoufani, 
Riddah) conducted by the first caliph Abi 
Bakr (q.v.) against those tribes claiming 
that loyalty (q.v.) and tribute owed to 
Medina ceased upon the Prophet’s death 
and that undertaking prayer was enough to 
make one a Muslim. 

This raises many questions about the 
nature of almsgiving in early Islam: Was it 
conceived as tribal tribute in recognition of 
Medina as regional hegemon (for a more 
recent example of this, see Wilson, 
Hashemites, 216), making its payment a 
state concern (on the development of 
Islamic administrative institutions in gen- 
eral, see Sijpesteyjn, Shaping a Muslim state)? 
Or was it a mark not of state authority 
over communal wealth but of 
communal/confessional solidarity? Q 58:13 
mentions that tribal groups were expected 
to pay zakat prior to an audience with the 
Prophet and, yet, as we have seen, zakat in 
the Qur'an is decidedly salvific. The two 
points of view, however, need not be 
viewed as mutually exclusive, especially 
when the Prophet, as messenger of God, is 
the foundational reference point in rep- 
resenting the pronouncements of God (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). So, if 
almsgiving is a means for seeking the face 
of God (q.v.; i.e. salvation, Q 30:39, in 
contrast to the practice of usury [q.v.] 
which yields no return from God), it is also 
a part of the process of binding men and 
women together in moral solidarity under 
the authority of God and his messenger 
(Q 9:71). It is partly for this reason that 
jurists later associated zakat with the tithe 
(ushr) on agricultural produce, a “tax” 
only on Muslims, assessed at five or ten 
percent depending on irrigation method 
(natural or human). Q 6:141, known as 
“the verse of almsgiving” (dyat al-zakat), 
was used to support this association: 

“And give [him] his due on the day of his 
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harvest” (see Ibn Adam, Khar, 146-51). 
The alms-tax, generally assessed at two 
and one-half percent of property, has a 
more complex formulation in the case 
of livestock and agricultural produce 
(see Aghnides, Mohammedan theories, 
203-95). 

Sadaqa (pl. sadaqat, also occurring in ver- 
bal form, tasaddaqa) shares the basic mean- 
ing of charity (e.g. Q 12:88, where Joseph’s 
[q.v.] brothers ask him to be charitable to 
them in their need) and is used inter- 
changeably with zakat in exegetical and 
legal literature (e.g. equated with zakat and 
treated as the tithe by Ibn Adam, Kharg, 
entry 356) and even with najfaga (ibid., entry 
428: al-nafaqa fi l-Qur Gan hiya I-sadaqa). Stull, 
the term has its own semantic range in the 
Quran. It is considered a voluntary of- 
fering (Q 9:79, the verse used by jurists to 
characterize it as voluntary in distinction 
from the obligatory zakat), with the amount 
to be given left to the discretion of the 
benefactor. It also carries a religio-moral 
connotation, serving (1) to purify the bene- 
factor (Q 9:103; Tabari, Tafsix, ad loc., says 
that it transforms belief from hypocrisy to 
sincerity, wa-tarfa‘uhum fi khasts manazil ahl 
al-nifag biha ila manazil ahl al-ikhlas; see 
HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY), (2) to test 
the right intent of those seeking the coun- 
sel (najwa) of the Prophet (Q 58:12) and (3) 
to expiate (takfir) evil deeds (q.v.; sayyi at, 

Q 2:271) or to compensate for the failure to 
perform — as a result of illness (see 
ILLNESS AND HEALTH) — the ritual obliga- 
tion of not shaving while on pilgrimage 
(q.v.3 Q 2:196). Debt (q.v.) forgiveness is also 
designated charity (Q 2:280; cf. 4:92 and 
5:45 where remission of the blood-pay- 
ment for murder [q.v.] is labeled charity; 
see BLOOD MONEY). 

In other words, sadaqa signifies a proper 
response to God’s abundant grace (fadl, 

Q 9:75; cf. Bonner, Poverty), in the sense of 
gratitude (see GRATITUDE AND 
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INGRATITUDE) for his sustenance (q.v.; 71Zq) 
embodied in care for others. Hence, sadaqa 
was never reduced to material gift (see GIFT 
AND GIFT-GIVING) but included recognition 
of a beggar with a smile when one had 
nothing to give, and also lawful sexual in- 
tercourse (sadaq, cognate with “righteous,” 
siddiq; see LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL; SEX 
AND SEXUALITY). Its purposeful use for 
those in need implies distributive justice 

(Q 9:60; cf. 2:276 where it is contrasted to 
riba, 1.e. [self-] interest), but also — since its 
recipients at Q 9:60 include “those who 
work upon (for?) it” (understood as “col- 
lecting agents” but also likened, e.g. by Ibn 
Adam, Kharaj, entry 354, to holy warrior 
[mwahid/) and hearts to be reconciled (1.e. 
swayed to the prophetic cause, e.g. Meccan 
tribal leaders) — as a religious duty (farida) 
set by God (cf. Q 2:273). Such charity, it is 
explained, should not be thought to relieve 
the benefactor of proper moral behavior 
(Q 2:263-4) and is better undertaken in se- 
crecy (Q 2:272; 4:114; cf. Prov 21:14 and Matt 
6:3-4; Zamakhshart, Kashshaf, ad Q 2:271-2, 
says that sadaqa as a voluntary act is best 
done secretly whereas zakat as an obliga- 
tory one should be done openly to avoid 
any accusation of failing to perform one’s 
religious duty). 

It should be noted that Simonsen (Studies, 
32-5), largely on the basis of Q 58:12, strips 
sadaqa of any religious significance, viewing 
it as a payment required of Bedouin (q.v.; 
a‘vab) for an audience with the Prophet. 
Once the social matrix shifts, he argues, 
from the tribally oriented caravan city of 
Medina (see GARAVAN; CITY) that was at- 
tempting to consolidate control of trade in 
the Arabian peninsula to a vast empire 
built upon the heritage of former empires, 
the logic of sadaga as Bedouin tribute was 
tabled in view of richer sources of fiscal 
exploitation (lands of conquest), finally 
coming to be conflated with zakat (cf. 
Sipesteijn, Shaping a Muslim state). This 
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hypothesis is borne out in certain passages 
in Ibn Sa‘d’s (d. 230/845) account of tribal 
delegations to the Prophet. He relates 
(Tabaqat, e.g. 1, 293) an incident where the 
Bani Tamim renounce certain sadaqa con- 
ditions, forcing the collector to inform the 
Prophet, but not in others (ibid., 1, 300, 
where a letter from the Prophet is read to 
the Bani Kilab delegation, calling them, 
among other things, to respond to God 
and his messenger, who will take sadaqa 
from the rich and distribute it to the poor). 
In yet another passage (ibid., i, 307), the 
Prophet is depicted writing out sadaqa ob- 
ligations ( fara id al-sadaqa; cf. Abii ‘Ubayd, 
Amwal, entry 1848, which shows al-Zuhri 
[d. 124/742] recording the prophetic prec- 
edent /sunna/ on sadaqa assessment for the 
Umayyad caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz). 
The qur’anic conceptualization of sadaqa, 
however, cannot be reduced to such a 
politico-economic view; its religious sig- 
nificance remained constant even if col- 
lection and distribution took on different 
forms in different times. As in the case of 
zakat what stands out is its salvific role, not 
merely as charity but also as a sacrificial 
offering of sorts (see SACRIFICE) that in- 
dicates a penitent heart (q.v.). Q 9:104 
states: “Do they not know that it is God 
who accepts repentance from his servants 
(see SERVANT) and takes alms (sadaqat) and 
that it is God who grants repentance and 
mercy [q.v.; i.e. salvation].” Alms thus be- 
comes an important soteriological stage in 
seeking the face of God (Q 2:271-3; cf. 
30:39), making almsgiving a sub-category 
of gift-giving to God as ultimate recipient 
(the gift thus being irrevocable) and to his 
messenger as proxy in support (nafaqa) of 
God’s cause. This is not to discount the 
tribal context but rather to note the close 
association of material sacrifice with a true 
desire to encounter the face of God as icon 
of salvation, for it is in sacrifice and self- 
denial that the will of the believer is hum- 
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bled and God’s glorified (e.g. Tabari, Ta/siz, 
ad Q 2:271-3). To seek the face of God, one 
must prepare by purification — confirmed 
via alms payment — of one’s sinfulness 
(Tabart, Tafst, ad Q 9:103, where sadaqa 
removes the stain of sin; see SIN, MAJOR 
AND MINOR). Since, in the qur’anic view, 
the rule of God and authority of the 
Prophet were so closely intertwined (see 
KINGS AND RULERS), sacrificial offering be- 
came part and parcel of building up the 
Medinan polity under the leadership of 
Muhammad — sacrificial alms as a kind of 
“taxation” in support of God’s cause. 


Paul L. Heck 
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Teaching 


The act of instructing; imparting knowl- 
edge and information. Most of the numer- 
ous teaching-related passages in the 
Quran are dedicated to the sound instruc- 
tion of the believers in the faith (q.v.) and 
to their spiritual growth as individuals and 
members of the community (see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF} KNOWLEDGE AND LEARN- 
ING; IGNORANCE). These passages include 
instruction on the creed, worship and 
other aspects of religious life. Some pas- 
sages in the Qur'an, however, also provide 
detailed instruction on secular matters (hu- 
man relations; political, social, and legal 
affairs, etc.; see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN; 
VIRTUES AND VIGES, GOMMANDING AND 
FORBIDDING; LAW AND THE QUR'AN). 
Matters related to teaching are dealt with 
in the Qur'an in a wide variety of ways 
and are to be found in passages containing 
the following lexemes and concepts: 
1) ‘allama: to teach, instruct, train; to make 
somebody know; 2) other terms implying 
the idea of teaching; 3) teaching principles; 
4) certain approaches and techniques pro- 
moting the Qur’an’s teaching(s), such as: 
a) passages devoted to specific instructions; 
b) language signs and literary devices used 
as didactic tools (see PARABLE; SIMILES; 
METAPHOR; SYMBOLIC LANGUAGE; NATURE 
AS SIGNS; LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE 
QuR’AN); and 5) pedagogical and didactic 
elements significant for a more general 


context. 


To teach, instruct, train 
The verb ‘allama (with various subjects and 
objects) is found a total of forty-two times: 
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as ‘allama (perfect active, twenty-two times), 
yu‘allimu (imperfect active, sixteen times), 
‘ullima (perfect passive, three times), and 
the passive participle mu ‘allam (once). 


God teaches prophets 


God “taught Adam the names of all 
[things]” (Q 2:31; see ADAM AND EVE; 
ANIMAL LIFE; CREATION; COSMOLOGY). 
After David (q.v.) slew Goliath (q.v.), David 
was given “the kingship, and the wisdom 
(q.v.), and he taught him such as he willed” 
(Q 2:251; see KINGS AND RULERS). David 
was also taught “the fashioning of 
[armor]..., to fortify [his people] against 
[the] violence [q.v.; they directed against 
each other]” (Q 21:80). David’s heir, 
Solomon (q.v.), “said, ‘People, we have 
been taught the speech of birds (mantiga 
L-tayri)’” (Q 27:16; for this topic and for rel- 
evant biblical passages, see Speyer, 
Erzahlungen, 384-5). Jacob (q.v.), ancestor of 
all the Israelites, “was possessed of knowl- 
edge for that we had taught him” (/a-dhii 
‘min li-ma ‘allamnahu, Q 12:68; see also 
ISRAEL). Joseph (q.v.), one of Jacob’s sons, 
was taught the interpretation of tales and 
events (Q 12:6, 21, 101; see NEWS) and of 
dreams (Q 12:36-7; see DREAMS AND SLEEP). 
Moses’ (q.v.) servant (fala, associated by 
most commentators with al-Khidr; see 
KHADIR/KHIDR) “had [been] given mercy 
(q.v.) from us, and... taught... knowledge 
proceeding from us” (Q 18:65); thus Moses 
asked his servant: “Shall I follow you so 
that you teach me of what you have been 
taught?” (Q 18:66; see also Wensinck, al- 
Khadir). Jesus (q.v.) had been taught “the 
book (q.v.) and the wisdom, the Torah 
(q.v.), and the Gospel” (q.v.; Q 5:110), in 
order to “be a messenger (q.v.) to the 
Children of Israel” (q.v.; Q 3:48-9). ‘To 
Muhammad, God revealed “the book and 
the wisdom, and taught [him] that which 
[he] knew not [before]” (Q 4:113; see UMMT; 


ILLITERACY; REVELATION AND INSPIRA- 
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TION). Muhammad was “taught by one 
mighty in power” (Q 53:5), the archangel 
Gabriel (q.v.), “who brought [the Qur’an]| 
down upon [his] heart (q.v.) by the leave of 
God, confirming what was before it, and 
for a guidance and good tidings of the be- 
lievers” (Q 2:97; see GOOD NEWS; ASTRAY). 
Muhammad, however, had not been 
“taught poetry, [for] it [was] not seemly for 
him” (Q 36:69; see POETRY AND POETS). 


God teaches humankind/common people 
Q 96 (Sarat al-‘Alaq, “The Clot”), which 
the Islamic tradition usually considers to 
be the very first revelation to Muhammad, 
gives priority to the fact that God “taught 
man that which he knew not” (Q 96:5) and 
that God did so “by [the use of] the pen” 
(Q 96:4), possibly indicating that God 
taught humankind “the holy scriptures” or 
“writing” (cf. also Q 2:282; see LITERACY; 
WRITING AND WRITING MATERIALS; 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA; and 
Giinther, Muhammad, 4-5). 

God taught humankind the Qur'an 
(Q 55:2) and “the explanation” (al-bayan, 

Q 55:45 see also NAMES OF THE QUR’AN), Le. 
“articulated speech” (nutq; cf. Falalayn 
and others on Q 55:4; see also Q 43:52, 
wa-la yakadu_yubinu); or “the names of all 
things” (asm@ kullt shayin) or “all the lan- 
guages” (al-lughat kullaha; Qurtubt, Fami, 
XVI, 152-3; see LANGUAGE, GONCEPT OF; 
ARABIC LANGUAGE). It is said to “remem- 
ber God, as he taught you the things that 
you knew not [before]” (Q 2:239; see 
REMEMBRANCE} MEMORY; REFLECTION 
AND DELIBERATION). 

God orders Muhammad to warn people 
about the previous generations (q.v.) who 
did not measure God “with his true mea- 
sure” (see WARNER; PUNISHMENT STORIES; 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES), denying that 
God had “sent the book... [to] Moses... as 
a light (q.v.) and a guidance to humankind 
(bashar)...” (see LIE). The unbelievers are 
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addressed directly: “you were taught what 
you knew not, you and your fathers” 

(Q 6:91; see also Q 2:151, 2393 4:113; and 

Q 2:282; 96:4). That God taught humans 


how to train (“teach”) animals is stated in 


Q 5:4. 


God teaches the angels 
God taught the angels (see ANGEL) so they 
said “We know not save what you have 
taught us” (Q 2:32). Nonetheless, the angels 
did not have Adam’s knowledge, for God 
had taught him the names of all 
things — which resulted in God’s setting 
Adam and humankind on the earth as his 
viceroy instead of the angels (see CALIPH). 


Prophets teach 
God’s messengers (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD) were sent to the people 
to “teach them the book and the wisdom, 
and to purify them” (Q 2:129; cf. 2:151). 
Muhammad was instructed “to recite his 
signs (q.v.) to them, and to purify them, 
and to teach them the book and the wis- 
dom, though before that they were in man- 
ifest error” (q.v.; Q 62:2). 

Pharaoh’s (q.v.) accusation that Moses 
taught sorcery is implied in Pharaoh’s 
threat to his sorcerers: “Have you believed 
him (Moses) before I gave you leave? Why, 
he is the chief of you, the same who taught 
you sorcery” (Q 20:71; cf. 26:49; see MAGIC; 
MIRACLES; MARVELS). 


Hlumans teach 
Certain humans (Muslims) are warned 
against wanting to “teach” God; this is evi- 
dent in God’s command to Muhammad: 
“Say: ‘What! Would you (people) teach 
God what your religion (q.v.) is...?”” 
(Q 49:16). 

The rabbaniyyiin, “masters (in the scrip- 
ture), people of the lord (q.v.),” are re- 
minded of their twofold obligation: to 
teach and to continue studying, It is stated: 
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“Be you masters in that you teach the book 
[to your brethren in faith], and in that you 
[yourselves] study [it]” (kuni rabbaniyyina 
bi-ma kuntum tu‘allimina l-kitaba wa-bi-ma 
kuntum tadrustina, Q 3:79). According to Ibn 
‘Abbas (d. 68/687-8), “the father of 
quranic exegesis” (Veccia Vaglieri, ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-‘Abbas; see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL), the 
rabbaniyyun are “scholars” and “teachers,” 
for he remarks: “Be rabbaniyyiin, wise, eru- 
dite and learned men; and it is said that a 
[good] rabbani is someone who [starts] in- 
structing people in simple [things], before 
[dealing with] complex ones” (kinii 
rabbaniyyina hukama’, fugaha’, ‘ulama’; wa- 
-pugalu: al-rabbani lladhi_yurabbi l-nasa bi- 
sighart l-‘umi qabla kibarthi; cf. Bukhari, 
Sahih, K- al-Tlm, bab 10; Khan, Translation, i, 
59-60). Rabbaniyyiin is also a synonym for 
“erudite men” (hukama; see Darimi, Sunan, 
n. 329). A different nuance in meaning is 
stressed by al-Razi (d. 606/1210) quoting 
Stbawayhi (d. ca. 180/796): “A rabbani is 
[somebody] belonging to the lord, in the 
sense of his being knowledgeable of him 
and being persistent in obeying him” (al- 
rabbani l-mansib ila l-rabb, bi-ma‘na kawnihi 
‘aliman bthi wa-muwaziban ‘ala ta‘atihi; Razi, 
Tafsir, xviii, 119; and the etymology offered 
in Horovitz, Proper names, 57; ed. Ohio, 201). 
In Q 5:44, 63, rabbaniyyun is used in con- 
junction with the akbar ( Jewish/non- 
Muslim doctors, teachers; see also 
Horovitz, Ku, 63-4; Proper names, 53-4, 56-7; 
ed. Ohio, 197-8, 200-1; Paret, Kommentar 39, 
122; for the Aramaic word rabd, rabbi, and 
the derived form rabbini, meaning “[my] 
master/teacher,” also a title of a Palesti- 
nian scholar, see Sokoloff, Aramaic, 511, 513, 
514; Buttrick, Interpreter’s dictionary, iv, 522-4). 
In this context, it is worth noting that al- 
rabb in the Qur'an — when referring to 
God, mostly translated as “the lord” — im- 
plies the meaning of the “supreme master, 


divine teacher,” to whom humans feel close 
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despite his omnipotence (see CLIENTS AND 
CGLIENTAGE; POWER AND IMPOTENCE). 

Humans shall “train, teach” animals as 
God has taught them before, as it is men- 
tioned in the context of slaughtering ani- 
mals and dietary rules (see SLAUGHTER; 
FOOD AND DRINK; LAWFUL AND UNLAW- 
FUL): “The good things are permitted to 
you, and such hunting creatures you teach, 
training them as hounds, and teaching 
them as God has taught you (see HUNTING 
AND FISHING) — eat what they seize for 
you, and mention God’s name over it!” 

(Q 5:45 see BASMALA). 

Furthermore, mention is made of 
Muhammad’s opponents (see OPPOSITION 
TO MUHAMMAD) and of their attempts to 
discredit him and his message by claiming 
that he had not been receiving revelations 
but was being “taught” instead by a human 
teacher: “And we know very well that they 
say, “Only a human (bashar) is teaching 
him’” (Q 16:103) — perhaps an allusion to 
a monk known as Sergius (Sargis Bahira; 
cf. Gunther, Muhammad, 25-6, n. 124; see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; MONAS- 
TICISM AND MONKS; INFORMANTS). Along 
these lines, Muhammad was accused of 
being a man “tutored (mu ‘allam), pos- 


sessed” (Q 44:14; see INSANITY). 


Angels/devils teach 


The Quran refutes the idea that Solomon 
knew and taught sorcery: “Solomon dis- 
believed not, but the satans (al-shayatin) 
disbelieved, teaching the people sorcery, 
and that which was sent down [from 
heaven] upon the two angels in Babylon, 
Harit and Marit (q.v.); they [the two 
angels] taught not anyone [sorcery] with- 
out saying, ‘We are but a temptation; do 
not disbelieve’” (Q 2:102), for Solomon was 
considered to be the originator of sorcery, 
an idea apparently prevalent among the 
Jews in Medina (q.v.; see Tabarti, Tafsiy, u1, 
408; Fick, Das Problem, 5-6; Asad, The 
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message, 21 n. 82; for shaytan meaning satan, 
cf. Tabart, Tafsiy, ii, 405, and passim; abr. 
Eng. trans. Cooper, The commentary, 475-91; 
see DEVIL; JEWS AND JUDAISM). 


Other terms 
This account of Solomon includes the only 
two qur’anic references to ta‘allum, “learn- 
ing,” the linguistic counterpart of ta ‘lim, 
“teaching.” It is said that the people in 
Babylon “learned [from the two fallen an- 
gels Harait and Marit] how they might 
separate a man from his wife...; and they 
learned what hurt them, and did not profit 
them...” (Q 2:102; see also Fahd, Sihr). 
Also relevant here is the concept of dirasa, 
“to investigate, search [the scriptures]” 
(see Q 3:79; 6:105, 156; 7:169; 34:44; 68:37; 
also Horovitz, Proper names, 199, and 
the references given there; see also TRADI- 
TIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG STUDY; 
TEACHING AND PREACHING THE QUR'AN). 
Most of the numerous other expressions, 
implying more or less directly the idea of 
“teaching,” relate to the notion of “God 
teaching the prophet(s)” and “the prophet 
Muhammad instructing the people”; ex- 
amples are amara, “to order” (cf. Q 3:80), 
dhakara, “to mention” (e.g. Q 7:2), dhakkara, 
“to remind” (cf. Q 14:5; 51:55), gara’a and 
tala, “to read aloud, recite” (e.g. Q 11:173 
18:27; see RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN). 
Adra, “to cause to know, to teach” (occur- 
ring seventeen times) is used in God’s 
orders to Muhammad and the Muslims to 
reply to those who doubt the message of 
the Qur'an (see UNCERTAINTY): “Say, ‘Had 
God willed, I would not have recited it to 
you, neither would he have taught you it” 
(Q 10:16; see also the rhetorical questions 
introduced by ma adraka, “What will teach 
you? What makes you conceive?” in 
Q 69:33 74:27; 77:14; 82:17, 18; 83:8, 19; 
86:2; 90:12; 97:2; 10123, 10; 104:5; and ma 
yudrika, Q 33:63; 42:17; 80:3; see 
EXHORTATIONS). 
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Further relevant terminology includes 
tadabbara, “to ponder, contemplate, seek to 
understand” (e.g. Q 4:82; 47:24), istafid, “to 
ask for a legal opinion” (cf. Q 4:127), the 
indicative designation “those who were 
given knowledge” from God (ati /-‘tlma, 

Q 16:27; 17:107; 22:54; 28:80; 29:42; 30:56; 
34:6; 47:16; 58:11), and terms for “explana- 
tion,” such as baydan, tabyin, tafsil, tafsir and 
the like. 

In addition, the Qur'an often employs 
‘alima, “to know,” to mean “to gain knowl- 
edge of something, to receive knowledge of 
something.” Its qur’anic counterpart, jahila, 
connotes “to be ignorant, not to know” (see 
AGE OF IGNORANCE). Dard is often used 
figuratively in the Qur'an to mean “to 
learn of something, to know,” while sha ‘ara 
connotes “to know, to realize,” and its 
counterpart ghajfala, “not to know, to be 
unmindful” (for these latter terms, see 
Ftick, Das Problem, 12-19). Tadris, “teach- 
ing,” and ta did, “educating,” do not occur 
in the Quran. While sharh can imply 
“explanation, explaining,” in the Qur’an, 
derivatives of sh-r-h connote “acceptance, 
opening, expanding,” so they are not in- 


cluded in this overview. 


Teaching principles 
The Quran seems to suggest a number of 
teaching principles, such as to be patient 
(Q 17:11; 18:60-82; 75:16; see TRUST AND 
PATIENCE), and to be attentive (Q 7:2045 
50:37) while receiving instruction; to train 
the mind and improve the memory by 
reading aloud, repeating and pondering 
(Q 4:82; 38:29; 47:24; 87:6); to instruct peo- 
ple in their native language (Q 12:2; 14:4); 
to dispute only in matters of which one is 
knowledgeable (Q 3:66; see DEBATE AND 
DISPUTATION); to argue in a courteous 
manner (Q 16:125; 29:46); and to instruct 
by use of examples and evidence, as 
the many biblical narratives (q.v.) in 
the Quran illustrate (for instance, by 
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suggesting that lessons be drawn from the 
past and the experiences of others; e.g. 

Q 5:32; 11:89); similarly for the passages 
teaching humans confidence (Q 11:38, 120; 
see also Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 87, 462-92; 
al-Gisr, Islamic education, 18-21; Jamalt, 


Falsafa, 13; Siddiqi, Quranic concept, 1-10). 


Methods and techniques 
As for the question of what methods and 
techniques the qur’anic text utilizes to pro- 
mote its teaching(s), two points must be 
made. First, there are passages expressly 
dedicated to teaching; Q 2:282-3, for 
example, provides detailed instruction 
on how to handle legal matters: 


O believers, when you contract a debt (q.v.) 
one upon another for a stated term, then 
write it down! And let a writer (katib) write 
it down between you justly. And let not any 
writer refuse to write it down, as God has 
taught him (i.e. the art of writing). So let 
him write it down. And let the debtor 
dictate!... And if the debtor be a fool, or 
weak, or unable to dictate himself, then 

let his guardian dictate justly... (see 
MATURITY; GUARDIANSHIP). And be not 
loath to write it down, whether it (i.e. the 
amount) be small or great...! That is more 
equitable in God’s sight... And take wit- 
nesses whenever you are trafficking one 
with another (see WITNESSING AND 
TESTIFYING)! And let neither a scribe nor a 
witness suffer harm.... And if you are 
upon a journey (q.v.), and you do not find a 
writer, then a pledge (han) in hand 
[should be required]. 


Second, there are textual characteristics 
and literary devices that emerge as sophis- 
ticated pedagogical and didactic tools. 
Examples are rhetorical questions, such 
as “Have you not seen...?” “Do you not 


know...?” (see RHETORIG AND THE 
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QUR'AN); textual elements that add force to 
already powerful passages (cf. Welch, 
Formulaic features, 77; see FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QURAN); notions of 
forensic activity, such as proving (see 
PROOF), explaining, making manifest, and 
debating (cf. McAuliffe, Debate, 164); and 
literary signs, such as parallelism, repeti- 
tion, metaphor, parable, simile (see also 
PAIRS AND PAIRING). The question as to 
how and to what extent the Qur'an actual- 
izes itself — as an aesthetic object — in 
the consciousness of its recipients seems 

to gain in significance in the context of 
“teaching and the Qur'an” (see also 
Kermani, Gott ist schin, chap. 2; see 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN; 


TEACHING AND PREACHING THE QURAN). 


Pedagogical and didactic elements 
If “teaching (and learning)” were to 
be understood in a wider sense, the 
pedagogical and didactic elements in the 
Quran extend to issues such as the de- 
velopmental stages, habits and socializa- 
tion of the human being (for the child, see 
Q 2:233; 40:67; 46:15; 65:6; see CHILDREN; 
PARENTS); ethical norms and values related 
to education (for orphans [q.v.], see 
Q 2:215; 76:8; go:15-16; 89:17; for piety 
[q.v.] towards parents, see Q 2:83; 4:36; 
6:151; 17:23-4; 18:80; 19:145 29:83 31:14-153 
46:15; see also Izutsu, Concepts, 207-10); hu- 
man psychology (Q 3:1353 11:9-10; 12:53; 
17:11; 21:37; 41:49; 96:6-7); and the appeal 
to the mind, reason and understanding 
(also in matters of faith) evident, for ex- 
ample, in the frequent phrase a-fa-la 
ta‘qiliina, “do you not understand?” (Q 2:44; 
see INTELLECT), and in the epitome of 
qur anic praise for the learned: “[Only] the 
erudite among his servants [truly] fear 
God” (Q 35:28). 


Sebastian Gunther 
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TEACHING AND PREACHING 
Teaching and Preaching the Qur'an 


Since the earliest days of Islam, the Qur'an 
has been considered the foundation of all 
knowledge and moral behavior. Originally, 
its study and transmission took place via 
lessons and sermons in the mosque from 
which the informal educational model of 
madrasa schools developed, as well as the 
master-student model, where students 
sought out teachers for their particular 
knowledge and studied with them for vary- 
ing lengths of time. These two models 
formed a more or less uniform system that 
lasted for over a thousand years and actu- 
ally still exists in modernized forms in vari- 
ous countries. There were no exams, no 
tables or chairs, and no distinction between 
religious and secular subjects. In some 
countries venerable mosque-universities 
developed, such as al-Azhar [University] in 
Cairo. 

Students moved in and out of these edu- 
cational structures and, depending on the 
years and intensity of their study, took up 
positions in the hierarchy of scholars (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING} SCHOLAR). 
Some, wearing the mantle of their teach- 
er’s scholarship, became ‘ulama’ scholars of 
Islam who were qualified to participate in 
the science of interpreting the Qur'an 
(tafsir; see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) and developing 
jurisprudence (figh; see LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN). They were expected to have a 
deeper knowledge of the Qur’an and its 
sciences than imams (see IMAM), leaders in 
the mosque who on Friday delivered the 
ritual sermon (khutba), or held a variety of 
religious positions outside the mosque. The 
prophet Muhammad was the first 
preacher, addressing his followers in his 
house-mosque in Medina (q.v.; beginning 
in 622 c.£.), and those preaching the 
Friday sermon (Khatib) still stand in the 
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tradition of his religious authority (see also 
FRIDAY PRAYER). 

By the nineteenth century, this traditional 
system of transmitting the Qur'an and its 
sciences (see TRADITIONAL DISGIPLINES OF 
QURANIC STUDY) was more or less de- 
stroyed when, under colonial influences, 
Middle Eastern countries started to replace 
the madrasas with secular institutions that 
could produce teachers, medical doctors 
and engineers. ‘This led not only to a crisis 
in the traditional educational system, forc- 
ing the classical institutions to re-invent 
themselves; it also involved a breakdown in 
the traditional authority of those consid- 
ered the custodians of the Qur’an. 

Over time, those carrying the message of 
Islam graduated from secular institutions 
as well. This was, among others, facilitated 
by the reformist movement initiated by 
Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905) that al- 
lowed direct study of the Quran and 
hadith (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) while 
bypassing the sources of jurisprudence 
(figh). Several influential teachers and 
preachers of Islam, such as the philosopher 
of the Muslim Brotherhood Sayyid Qutb 
(d. 1966), did not receive their training in 
the traditional schools that teach the clas- 
sical qur’anic sciences. Some of the most 
famous contemporary orators, such as the 
Egyptian Canadian Jamal Badawi and the 
Indonesian Abdullah Gymnastiar, hold 
graduate degrees in business, which they 
studied in addition to the Qur'an. 

Concomitant with changes in education, 
new media such as radio, 'T'V, cassettes and 
the Internet developed, all contributing to 
what Patrick Gaffney has called a “frag- 
mentation of Islamic religious authority” 
(Prophet’s pulpit, 35). 

As the media became a platform for non- 
ritual preaching and the educational level 
of Muslims in general rose, those deliver- 


ing the message were no longer men only 
g e g 
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but also included women who had become 
more learned in religious topics (see 
WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN). With Muslims 
emigrating to the West, converts to Islam 
such as the African American Siraj Wahaj 
and US-born Hamzah Yusuf gained prom- 
inence as charismatic preachers, especially 
among the second and third generation 
Muslims who were born in the West. 

Through the activities of reformist 
Islamic movements, the act of preaching 
changed as well (see POLITICS AND THE 
QuR’AN). Non-ritual preaching that is not 
constrained by the strict parameters of the 
mosque sermon (khutba) came to serve as a 
tool of mission or propagation (da wa; see 
INVITATION). In order to make the message 
more attractive, new methodologies and 
modes of delivering it developed. Some 
preachers chant or sing during their ser- 
mon, others allow room for remarks from 
the audience. 

From the beginning of Islam, Friday wor- 
ship has had more than just religious sig- 
nificance. Muslim believers also gathered 
in the mosque (q.v.) to intensify a sense of 
solidarity among the members of the com- 
munity and to discuss public issues. The 
message of inspired preachers, inside and 
outside the mosque, can have profound 
spiritual, social and political ramifications. 
It can instill a strong sense of religious pur- 
pose in those within their audience, or 
bring them to the point of revolting 
against a regime or other power. In July 
2004, the Yemeni firebrand preacher 
Husayn Badr al-Din al-Huithi caused an 
uprising that left 300 people dead. At the 
other end of the spectrum, the messages 
preached by Farid Esack and ‘Abdur 
Rashid Omar in South Africa promoted 
what they called “progressive Islam” 
among the black Muslim population which 
helped bring about the demise of the 
Apartheid regime. It also promoted gender 
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equality (see GENDER; FEMINISM AND THE 
QuR’AN) and the development of an 
Islamic liberation theology. 

Despite the fact that sermons, especially 
the Friday khutba, can be a barometer of 
social and political trends in Muslim societ- 
ies, before the terrorist attacks in the 
United States on September 11, 2001, 
preaching had been largely ignored as a 
serious topic for study. 


Terminology 
The English term “preaching” has a 
variety of meanings in Arabic. The fore- 
most act of preaching is the sermon, the 
khutba, that is delivered during the ritual of 
the Friday service, the two major feasts (see 
FESTIVALS AND GOMMEMORATIVE DAYS) or 
during specific gatherings such as prayers 
for rain (see PRAYER FORMULAS). Preaching 
other than in the ritual Friday setting is 
called a waz, or waza, “sermon, lesson, 
moral warning,” or dars, “lesson,” in 
Arabic, but, depending on the local lan- 
guage, has many other translations. In 
Indonesia, for example, it is called penga- 
jan, “the act of reciting the Qur'an” (see 
also RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN), or mayelis 
talim, “educational meeting.” 

The art of preaching the Quran took 
and takes place on several levels. By the 
fourteenth century, depending on the au- 
dience’s literacy, there were different spe- 
cialists delivering the qur’anic messages for 
a variety of listeners. Apart from the ritual 
aspects (see RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN), 
there was and is little to distinguish the 
various types of preachers and their ser- 
mons and speeches from each other. The 
Khatib, delivering the khutba or khutbat al- 
Juma‘, carried some of the authority of the 
Prophet. The w@7z told stories of the early 
heroes of Islam, while the gass recited pas- 
sages he had memorized from the Qur'an 


and hadith and encouraged his audience to 
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fulfill their religious duties. Storytelling and 
preaching were mixed, and so were the 
roles of their performers; some were highly 
educated jurists, others based their knowl- 
edge on a few years of education in a 
madrasa, or had memorized the lessons of a 
Shaykh. 

Those preaching the Friday sermon con- 
tinue to be called khatib (preacher), while 
nowadays the words zmam (leader of the 
ritual prayer, who also is the preacher) or 
(in the Middle East) shaykh are used as well. 
Influenced by trends of Islamic resurgence, 
da? (one who performs da ‘wa, a call or sum- 
mons that invites or proselytizes) has be- 
come another term for those preaching 
non-ritual sermons. In the wake of the re- 
formist movement the term muballigh, from 
tabligh (to communicate, fulfill or imple- 
ment a mission), which developed in 
response to colonialism and Christian mis- 
slonary activities, has gained prominence 
as well. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, preaching in general became identi- 
fied as dawa, a qur’anic term whose 
meaning has evolved over time and differs 
according to its context. “Preaching is 
dawa,” according to an Islamic scholar 
working at the Islam-online website. The 
basis for the call to exhort believers with 
the message of Islam is in the Qur'an; a 
frequently-cited reference is Q 3:104, which 
refers to “A band of people (wmmatun) invit- 
ing to all that is good, enjoining what is 
right and forbidding what is wrong” (see 
GOOD AND EVIL}; VIRTUES AND VICES, 
COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). Another 
is Q 16:125: “Invite (all) to the way of your 
lord (q.v.) with wisdom (q.v.) and beautiful 
preaching...” 

The proliferation of dawa was further 
enhanced by the advent of the reformist 
movement that contributed to the democ- 


ratization of knowledge by stressing the 
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importance of education so that the text of 
the Qur'an could become accessible to a 
general audience. Complex traditions of 
interpretation were bypassed and reading 
the original text was stressed. In countries 
where Arabic was not the local language 
(see ARABIC LANGUAGE), the reformists 
translated the text of the Qur’an (see 
TRANSLATIONS OF THE QURAN) and 
stopped giving sermons in Arabic, as this 
language was understood by few. 


Tabligh 
In the wake of the reformist movement, 
the term tabligh (from b-l-gh, form I, “to 
inform, communicate a message”), became 
interchangeable with da ‘wa, including the 
phrase tabligh al-da‘wa. According to re- 
formist interpretation, for example, as 
espoused by Muhammad Rashid Rida 
(1865-1935), abligh became the duty of 
every Muslim who had knowledge of the 
language and of Islamic laws. In non-ritual 
preaching it is the preacher’s duty to com- 
municate and warn others to follow the 
truth (q.v.) and thus its goal has ranged 
from strengthening Muslim believers to 
inviting non-Muslims to accept Islam 


(see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 


Khutba and khatib 
Neither the term khutba nor khattb is men- 
tioned in the Qur'an. The khutba is part of 
the ritual Friday service, during which it is 
delivered from a minbar (pulpit), precedes 
the salat (see PRAYER), and consists of 
two parts. Since it replaces two of the 
four customary rak Gt (see BOWING AND 
PROSTRATION) of the noon (q.v.) prayer, 
listening to it is considered an act of %dada, 
worship (q.v.), and hence should be ob- 
served with appropriate reverence. 

In principle, the authority to deliver the 
Khutba belongs to the successor of the 
Prophet and in the early years of Islamic 
history it was held by the caliph (q.v.) him- 
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self or his governor. As the Islamic domain 
expanded, the ruler appointed a scholar 
learned in religious matters to represent 
him as the official khatib. Khutbas were of 
political importance and customarily men- 
tioned the name of the ruler as a recogni- 
tion of his legitimacy (see KINGS AND 
RULERS; AUTHORITY). As time went by, 
their function expanded to providing 
religious instruction and moral guidance. 
Depending on the political conditions, 

the khutba remained a political tool, and 
was, for example, used as a form of 
protest against colonialism in modern 
times. 

The khatib often serves as the imam of the 
mosque and leads the daily prayers; many 
of them used to be trained in a madrasa. 
Nowadays they are trained in one of the 
schools for traditional Islamic higher edu- 
cation such as al-Azhar in Egypt or IAIN 
(Institut Agama Islam Negeri, State 
Institute for Higher Islamic Studies) in 
Indonesia. Those working in state-owned 
mosques are part of the state bureaucracy. 
The state not only provides their salaries 
but also exercises a certain amount of con- 
trol over the topics and contents of their 
sermons, and, via its publications, guides 
the khattb in the preparation of his mate- 
rial. Especially because of the potentially 
important political ramifications of a ser- 
mon, local governments regularly interfere 
in its text, sometimes prescribing standard 
pre-screened sermons for state-owned 
mosques. 

The preacher’s authority is based on vari- 
ous definitions of knowledge (%m). In prin- 
ciple the khattb is a scholar, gifted in oratory 
skills and drawn from among the reli- 
giously-trained scholars (‘lama’). Since 
these have been the custodians of the 
Islamic tradition for more than a millen- 
nium, it is crucial that their authority be 
based on solid knowledge of the Qur'an, 


Islamic doctrine, and traditional learning. 
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Teaching 
In the pre-colonial era Islamic education 
took place mostly in madrasas that ranged 
from the elementary to the university level, 
or via the master-student model. During 
the twentieth century, these traditional 
structures were replaced by modern in- 
stitutions. As Muslims emigrated to non- 
Muslim countries, the complexity of 
teaching and preaching the Qur’an in- 
creased. As many Muslims achieved higher 
levels of education, teaching went beyond 
the schooling of children and future re- 
ligious leaders and expanded to include 
activities on the pre-school level, after- 
school mosque instruction and forms of 
continuing adult education. The Qur'an 
(Q 3:110) refers to the importance of teach- 
ing (q.v.) its injunctions, since they shape 
the character of a good and devout 
Muslim and since the Quran is the 
foundation of all knowledge, its memoriza- 
tion becomes the cornerstone of Islamic 
learning. 


After the traditional forms of education 


broke down, its institutions lost ground and 


became incorporated into the modernized 
national school systems. In many countries 
this not only interrupted the traditional 
teaching models of qur’anic learning, but 
in places such as Morocco, led for a period 
of time to outright neglect of religious ed- 
ucation. Other countries, such as Nigeria 
and ‘Tanzania, were hardly affected by 
these trends and students continued to fol- 
low the model of seeking knowledge from 
a master or shaykh. 

In the struggle to replace the classical 
models of Islamic education, some coun- 
tries were more successful than others in 
creating contemporary alternatives. 
Nowadays, in many countries, kindergar- 
tens and private institutions continue to 
teach children the fundamentals of Islam. 
In countries such as Pakistan, Indonesia, 


Nigeria and Tanzania, madrasas still exist 
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and have incorporated the curriculum of 
elementary school subjects. Furthermore, 
in those countries, some madrasas offer sec- 
ondary and higher levels of education. 
Apart from these formal institutions of 
learning, informal programs in schools and 
mosques, Islamic organizations, and edu- 
cational media such as websites play im- 
portant roles in the formation and 
education of Muslims and of those who go 
on to become specialists in the Qur'an. 
While in earlier times education often 
ended at the madrasa, nowadays, depending 
on the accreditation of the madrasa, upon 
graduation students can continue their 
education in secular universities or in an 
Islamic institution for higher learning such 
as al-Azhar University in Cairo, the 
International Islamic Universities in 
Islamabad, Pakistan and Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia, and the IAIN and the Islamic 
State University networks in Indonesia. 


Elementary education 


Until the nineteenth century, the first level 
of traditional Islamic education in the 
Middle East took place in the kuttab, maktab 
(Iran), or mektep (Turkey) where for a period 
of two to five years boys learned verses 
(q.v.) from the Quran, a limited number of 
hadiths and some basic principles of 
Islamic law (figh). Contemporary Islamic 
education on the elementary level takes 
different forms but Muslims agree that 
inculcation of Islamic values and knowl- 
edge should start as early in life as possible, 
especially nowadays when television and 
other media compete with religion in the 
formation of children. In many instances, 
teaching the children also provides an 
opportunity to include mothers in the 
educational process. 

In her book about teaching qur’anic reci- 
tation (Perfection makes practice. Learning, emo- 
tion, and the recited Quran in Indonesia), Anna 
Gade provides several examples from 
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Indonesia, showing how a close connection 
is formed between preaching and Qur’an 
recitation in order to create a new cadre of 
religious leaders. During the 1970s, when 
the reformists realized the lack of recita- 
tion skills among their preachers, they 
started a movement (AMM, Angkatan 
Muda Masjid dan Musholla, Youth groups 
for mosque and prayer house) that tried to 
counter the influence of television by 
teaching children Qur'an recitation. This 
resulted in an extra-curricular schooling 
system for children under five (TKA, 
Taman Kanak-kanak Al-Quran), for 
elementary-school age children (TPA, 
Taman Pendidikan Anak-anak), and for 
youth. In order to instill enthusiasm for 
the Qur’an in children, these educational 
institutions organized events such as mass 
recitations by children and a large 
pilgrimage (q.v.; Aaj) simulation. The 
curriculum for these courses includes 
memorization of the ritual prayers, short 
stiras (q.v.), and daily non-ritual prayers; 
studying hadith and the rules of Qur'an 
recitation (tajwid); writing Arabic and prac- 
ticing rituals such as the ablution before 
prayer (wudii > see CLEANLINESS AND 
ABLUTION; RITUAL PURITY). Mothers 
whose children participate in these courses 
often form their own groups to learn to 
read the Qur'an. 


Madrasas 
A madrasa is an endowed, private educa- 
tional institution that originated in the 
Middle East around the eleventh century. 
Originally, it was an instructional center 
connected with a mosque, or a mosque 
complex where students could stay over- 
night. It evolved into an institution that 
until the nineteenth century came to pre- 
serve Islamic learning and orthodoxy. 
Madrasas produced ‘ulama’, the cadre of 


religious scholars, judges and teachers, 
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although, at their more elementary levels, 
an important aim was to inculcate the 
practices, knowledge and principles that 
shape the ethical and moral principles of a 
good Muslim (see ETHICS AND THE 
QuR’AN). All students learned the reading 
and recitation of the Qur’an in an accurate 
way (see READINGS OF THE QUR’AN), since 
this is foundational to the transmission of 
the faith (q.v.). 

In 459/1067 the first formally institution- 
alized madrasa, the Nizamiyya madrasa, 
opened in Baghdad. Its founder, Nizam 
al-Mulk (d. 485/1092), vizier to the Saljaiq 
sultans, envisioned a school that would 
teach orthodox Sunnt Islam in order to 
counter the prevailing heterodoxies, both 
theological and philosophical (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QURAN). The 
Nizamiyya madrasa served as the nucleus 
for the development of scores of madrasas 
that provided education in Islamic sci- 
ences. In addition to study and memoriza- 
tion of the Qur’an, the curriculum 
included traditionally transmitted sciences 
such as fa/sir (exegesis), hadith, usil al-figh 
(principles of jurisprudence); the ancillary 
Arabic-language sciences of grammar (see 
GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN), rhetoric (see 
RHETORIC AND THE QUR’AN) and literature 
(see LITERATURE AND THE QUR'AN); theol- 
ogy; and the classical or “rational” sciences 
such as logic, philosophy (see PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE QUR'AN), astronomy, and arith- 
metic (see SCIENCE AND THE QUR’AN). 
Learning took place with the students sit- 
ting on the floor around a teacher while 
memorizing and repeating certain texts. 
Arabic was the primary medium of in- 
struction, and students memorized the 
Quran and hadith and, lacking books, 
took notes while committing to memory 
the words of the teacher. There were no 
exams, but students were certified in par- 


ticular texts when they reached a certain 
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level of mastery of them. Other famous 
madrasas were al-Zaytina in ‘Tunis, al- 
Qarawiyyin in Fez and al-Sulaymaniyya in 
Istanbul. 

For the most part, madrasa education was 
traditionally for men only and guaranteed 
careers as religious leaders, as, for example, 
imams in local mosques. Where they still 
exist madrasas continue to attract students 
from the poorer and middle classes 
because of their lower tuition fees. In 
Pakistan, for example, they offer a second 
chance and possible upward mobility to 
dropouts from state schools. Those who 
can afford it prefer to send their children, 
especially male children, to secular schools 
since its diplomas open to students a 
broader range of graduate programs or of 
job opportunities. For this reason, in cer- 
tain madrasas, for example those in 
Indonesia, the number of female students 
has been gradually surpassing that of male 
students. 

With the demise of the traditional institu- 
tions for Islamic education, private or 
state-owned mosques and institutes started 
to offer alternative religious curricula. 
Here children receive basic education in 
the Qur'an. Some institutes such as al- 
Azhar University in Cairo continue to offer 
the elementary, middle and higher level 
courses that were the curriculum of the 
madrasas. In Morocco, the state has estab- 
lished religious institutes at the secondary 
and post-secondary level. Several re- 
nowned institutes of classical learning, 
such as the Yisufiyya mosque-university, 
became integrated with the Qarawiyyin 
University. In 1924, ‘Turkey abolished its 
medreses, replacing them with a secular 
school system, and opening special second- 
ary schools to train imams and khafibs. This 
system proved unsatisfactory, and by the 
1950s the imam-hatip okullan were estab- 


lished in order to provide comprehensive 
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religious education while the Faculty of 
Theology at Ankara University became the 
most important institute for Islamic higher 
education. 

Generally speaking, the madrasa system 
that offers a comprehensive Islamic educa- 
tion is still most vibrant in countries where 
Arabic is not the national language, such as 
in some sub-Saharan African countries, 
India, Pakistan, Malaysia, and Indonesia. 
In these places, children have to master 
Arabic as a second language before they 
can continue to study the Qur’an-related 
sciences. In several African countries (e.g. 
Nigeria), new Islamic schools have prolifer- 
ated; these combine traditional and mod- 
ern features in their curriculum. Through 
teacher training colleges for male students 
they offer the traditional madrasa curricu- 
lum where students concentrate on Arabic 
and Islamic studies intensively for four 
years. In Kano, northern Nigeria, 
such a school exists exclusively for women. 

Since the 1960s, the Indian and Pakistani 
governments have attempted to reform the 
religious curricula of the madrasas so that 
their students can meet the standards 
accepted by state schools and can enter the 
mainstream education. These efforts have 
been met with severe criticism from the 
established ‘wlama’ who considered the 
introduction of secular subjects a threat to 
their religious authority and an attempt to 
weaken Islam. After it became known that 
leaders of the radical Taliban movement 
that ruled Afghanistan were trained in cer- 
tain Deobandi madrasas (especially the 
Darul Uloom Haqqania; see DEOBANDIS), 
the Pakistani government tried to press 
more forcefully for the modernization of 
such institutions. 

As secular models of education grew in 
prominence, an unresolved tension arose 
concerning the status of those graduating 


from madrasas. While these graduates 
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possessed the traditional knowledge of 
Islam required for sustaining Islamic schol- 
arship, they secured little respect in a so- 
ciety that had come to prefer professions, 
such as engineering or medicine, for which 
one had to have studied at secular schools. 
At the same time, madrasa graduates were 
no longer the sole custodians of Islamic 
knowledge, since “new” religious intel- 
lectuals emerged who had obtained their 
religious education elsewhere. Responding 
to this challenge that redefined the place of 
religion and religious authority in society, 
madrasas and other institutions of Islamic 
learning all over the Muslim world started 
to introduce secular subjects into their 


curricula. 


India and Pakistan 

While there is evidence that madrasas 
existed in north India since the twelfth 
century, the most vigorous madrasas of 
the subcontinent grew out of reformist 
movements whose da wa activities needed 
trained workers. In 1867, this led to the 
establishment of the Dar al-‘Ulam 
Deobandi madrasas where those qualified to 
work in fabligh were educated. This model 
became rapidly replicated in other parts of 
the country. One of the most prominent 
changes in reformist Deobandi madrasas 
was increased attention to the study of 
hadith in order to combat local, non- 
orthodox beliefs and rituals (see POPULAR 
AND TALISMANIG USES OF THE QUR’AN} 
HERESY). The curriculum followed in most 
madrasas in India and Pakistan derives from 
a corpus of texts referred to as Dars-i 
Nizami that was introduced by Mulla 
Nizam al-Din Muhammad (d.1748). In 
most cases these texts were composed 
between the ninth and the eighteenth 
centuries by Iranian, central Asian and 
Indian scholars. 

The Deobandi schools emulated the 
British educational system in introducing a 
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set curriculum, a separation of academic 
levels, and examinations (Metcalf, /slamic 
revwal, 87-137). Concurrent with the 
Deobandi movement, the organization of 
Nadwat al-“Ulama’ set up the Dar al- 
‘Ulum madrasas that aimed at producing 
scholars of Islam who could guide the be- 
lievers in both religious and non-religious 
matters. Currently it is estimated that there 
are 30,000 madrasas in India. 

The strong Indian madrasas did not ex- 
pand to Pakistan with its establishment in 
1947. There, religious leaders had to build 
a new system. Pakistan tried to reconfirm 
its commitment to Islam through opening 
and reforming the madrasas. In Punjab 
alone, for example, the number of madrasas 
(called dint madaris) grew from 137 in 1947, 
to 2,500 in 1994. State initiatives of 1962, 
1979 and 2001 gradually introduced secular 
modern subjects while also reforming the 
religious subjects. President Muhammad 
Zia ul-Haq (1977-1988), in particular, tried 
to bring the dint madaris under government 
supervision and into the mainstream edu- 
cational system while preserving their char- 
acter as the custodians of Islamic learning. 
In 2001 the Pakistani state issued regula- 
tions that aimed at unifying the curriculum 
of the dint madaris in order to provide a 
comprehensive Islamic as well as a general 
education and so that the degrees these 
madrasas granted could be recognized in 
the national system. As part of this effort, 
the new curriculum comprised subjects 
such as English, mathematics, computer 
science (see also COMPUTERS AND THE 
QUR'AN), economics (q.v.), and political 
science (see also SOCIAL SCIENCES AND THE 
QUR'AN). 


Southeast Asia 
Institutions of Islamic education in 
Singapore, Indonesia, Malaysia and 
Thailand not only serve to educate the 
Muslim populations but also provide a link 
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to the Middle East where students often go 
to complete their religious education. This 
exchange guarantees a regular flow of 
Islamic thought between the Middle East 
and the Far East. Indonesia, the largest 
Muslim country with over 210 million 
Muslims, has a large and very efficient sys- 
tem of Islamic education that supplies 
preachers and teachers of the Qur'an. 
Currently, many madrasas offer levels of 
kindergarten (Raudlatul Athfal), elementary 
(Ibtidaiya), middle (Tsanawiya), and high 
school (Aliya). The current curriculum is 
divided into 70% general education and 
30% religious education, although some 
madrasas continue to offer religious educa- 
tion only. There are 37,362 madrasas (85 
percent of which are private) with nearly 
six million students. Almost fifty percent of 
the students are women, while more 
women than men study at the Aliya level 
(Jabali and Jamhari, JAIN, 130). 

In southeast Asia an indigenous system of 
schools to teach Islamic sciences, called 
pesantren, developed and spread from 
Indonesia to the regions of Kedah and 
Kelantan in Malaysia and to southern 
Thailand. The pesantren, also called pondok 
pesantren (allegedly from funduq, hostel), is 
an Islamic boarding school where students 
(called santr) share cramped quarters in 
dormitories where they cook or buy their 
own food, wash their own clothes and 
spend the entire day following a discipline 
of studying or doing study-related activi- 
ties. The majority of the pesantren are situ- 
ated in the countryside. They are always 
independent and often set up by a char- 
ismatic teacher (kiai) who attracts students 
that can number into the thousands. Since 
the 1950s several pesantren have allowed fe- 
male students who live in segregated 
dorms and have their own classes, often 
with female teachers. There are pesantren all 
over Indonesia; on the island of Java alone 


their number is nearly 10,000. Originally 
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the pesantren curriculum was entirely re- 
ligious. ‘This changed in the 1980s, as a 
result of which 30 percent of the pesantren 
now offer three to four levels of mixed gen- 
eral and religious education. In many 
pesantren students attend state schools while 
studying the Qur'an and related sciences 
for four to six hours a day before and after 
school. There are two types of pesantren: 
those belonging to the networks of the tra- 
ditionalist Nahdlatul Ulama (NU) organ- 
ization and the modernist ones. The 
Gontor pesantren on Java is a modernist 
pesantren, famous for an innovative curricu- 
lum that students can follow in English or 
Arabic. Around one quarter of the stu- 
dents of both types of pesantren continue 
their studies in the Middle East, mostly in 
Mecca, Medina and Cairo. 

In the traditionalist pesantren, the daily 
schedule is organized around the cycle of 
ritual prayers. Apart from learning the 
Quran by heart, there is emphasis on the 
study of the figh and on the practice of 
spiritual disciplines similar to those of 
ltasawwuf (see SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN). 
The topics studied can be classified into 
several groups: qirda or tulawa, the recita- 
tion of the Qur'an with its subdivisions of 
syntax and morphology; jurisprudence 
(figh); the sources of jurisprudence; tradi- 
tion (hadith); Qur’an interpretation (ta/str); 
the unity of God (tawhid; see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES); mysticism (tasawwuf), ethics, 
history of Islam and rhetoric. ‘The texts in 
Arabic are called Aitab Kuning, “yellow 
books,” and are made up of loose leaflets 
that can be taken out for study. Pesantren 
students are expected to become religious 
leaders who can deliver engaging sermons. 
In their “free time” students learn to give 
speeches (pidato) and practice the art of 
debating (diskust). The system is based on 
rote learning which leaves little room for 
creative thinking or questioning the kzaz’s 


teachings. There are no final exams: when 
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a santri masters a certain text she proceeds 
to the next, more complicated one. A 
major milestone is to become a hdjfiz or 
hafiza, 1.e. someone who has memorized 
the Qur’an (see MEMORY; RECITERS OF THE 
QuR’AN). This is celebrated with much 
pomp in a “graduation” ceremony during 
which the public calls out random verses to 
be recited and assures itself that those 
graduating know the Qur’an by heart. 

Martial arts and other types of sports are 
especially popular among male sant7i. 
Apart from the academic curriculum, 
many pesantren organize vocational training 
courses and income-generating activities 
such as agricultural projects and business 
cooperations. To the surrounding com- 
munities, pesantren serve as centers for 
intensified expressions of religion. For 
example, during Ramadan (q.v.) the santri 
recite the entire Qur'an daily following 
ltarwiya prayers. 

In Indonesia, the focus on memorizing 
the Qur'an and becoming a hdjiz has pro- 
duced unexpected results for women. As 
women learned the Qur’an by heart, they 
asked that the Nahdlatul Ulama produce a 

Jawa allowing them to recite in public. As 
a result, the Nahdlatul Ulama decided in 
the 1970s that women had the same obliga- 
tion to spread the faith of Islam as men, 
and they were allowed to recite the Qur'an 
in public. Consequently, women started to 
compete in national Qur'an recitation con- 
tests, and Maria Ulfa became the first 
woman to win the international Qur'an 
recation contest in Malaysia in 1980. ‘The 
following year she opened her own insti- 
tute for Qur'an studies for women (IQ, 
Institut Ilmu Al-Qur’an), which is modeled 
on al-Azhar University, with a subsequent 
division for men. Graduates from this in- 
stitute perform regularly on television and 
radio (see MEDIA AND THE QUR’AN) and 
among them there were two women who 


in 2000, and based on their religious schol- 
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arship, gained access to the official bodies 
of male religious authority. They were ap- 
pointed members of the national councils 
of the Nahdlatul Ulama and Majelis 
Ulama Indonesia (MUD, both of which 
issue fatwas. Although most pesantren are 
run by men, some women run their own. 
Tutty Alawiya is among the most famous 
preachers who heads her own fesantren in 
Jakarta. 

Since the religious orientation of a 
pesantren depends on the views of its kiai, 
some have received ample press coverage 
because their kiais’ radical interpretations 
of Islam inspired students to join extremist 
groups such as those who were responsible 
for the Bali bombings in 2002. This event 
did not, however, precipitate a radical ref- 
ormation of the pesantren system because 
such a transformation had already been 
going on since the 1970s. Especially 
pesantren within the Nahdlatul Ulama 
network had designed several projects in 
order to strengthen the Islamic learning of 
their graduates so that they could be cus- 
todians of the orthodox truth, while at the 
same time filling relevant positions in 
society. This reformation aimed at produc- 
ing a counter discourse that could address 
urgent issues concerning human, women’s 
and democratic rights. This movement was 
based on the re-interpretation of /igh texts 
so that these could become a hermeneuti- 
cal tool to negotiate social pluralism. A 
leader in this process is Abdurrahman 
Wahid, the long-time national chair of the 
Nahdlatul Ulama and former president of 
Indonesia. His innovative approach to the 
interpretation and teaching of the Quran 
is based on his education as a classical 
scholar of Islam — he studied in Iraq and 
Egypt — combined with a rigorous train- 
ing in Western philosophy and political 
science (see GONTEMPORARY CRITICAL 
PRACTICES AND THE QURAN). 


Through some of these projects, many 
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women studying and teaching in the 
pesantren began re-interpreting the /igh texts 
concerning women. Among other con- 
sequences, this resulted in a unique effort 
to address women’s reproductive rights as 
understood in Islam, including taboo top- 
ics such as marital rape, a phenomenon 
which Islamic scholars do not technically 
admit as a legal category (see MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE; SEX AND SEXUALITY). 

The condition of the pesantren in Thai- 
land illustrates the importance of the 
indigenous institutes of Islamic education. 
Since the early 1960s these schools have 
come under the control of the Thai state. 
As a result, future specialists in Islam re- 
ceive their education mainly in Libya and 
Saudi Arabia. Upon their return these stu- 
dents propagate the ultra-conservative 
interpretations of Islam that are practiced 


in those countries. 


Iran and Iraq 
The town of Qom in Iran has long been 
among the leading centers for Shri Islamic 
learning, with a madrasa tradition that pro- 
vides the graduate levels of teaching neces- 
sary for a student to become a mujtahid, an 
authoritative doctor of the law. In the so- 
called hawza ‘lmiyya (center of religious 
learning), the most famous madrasas are 
centered around ayatollahs or maraji‘ taqlid 
who are the most authoritative religious 
authorities in the hawza. Their advice and 
learning spreads beyond Qom, and Shrites 
all over the world follow their opinions. 
These authorities give specialized lectures 
at advanced levels. Most madrasas offer the 
traditional curriculum with courses in doc- 
trine and jurisprudence. During the 1970s 
new madrasas were added that introduced 
modern teaching methods and subjects 
such as English. Although by the nine- 
teenth century Qom’s educational system 
had lost its vigor, the Ayatollahs rehabili- 
tated it and during the 1940s it had become 
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a center of resistance to the Pahlavi mon- 
archy. In the 1960s, reformist ayatollahs 
tried to modernize the traditional madrasas 
by setting up institutes with alternative 
curricula. After the 1979 revolution of 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, Qom 
served as the center of educational and 
political organizations of Shi clergy. 

In Iraq, the shrine cities of Najaf and 
Karbala became strongholds of Shrite 
Islam after the center of Shrite religious 
learning shifted from Iran to Iraq in the 
mid-eighteenth century. Until the 1920s, 
especially Najaf exercised both political 
and religious influence far beyond its bor- 
ders. Its madrasas produced experts in re- 
ligious law and Iraqi literary figures of 
renown. By the 1920s these cities lost their 
prominence when Iranian scholars re- 
turned home and the number of pilgrims 
and amount of charitable income from 
Iran diminished. Nowadays the cities re- 
main centers of religious study and leader- 


ship for Iraqi Shiite Muslims. 


Western countries 

Since the 1960s increasing numbers of 
Muslims have moved to the West in search 
of work, freedom of expression, and up- 
ward mobility. This has led to a prolifera- 
tion of institutes, organizations and schools 
that teach children Islamic learning and 
values. Many offer religious classes during 
the weekend, in schools that are often 
called madrasa, where children learn the 
basics of the Quran, Arabic and Muslim 
ethics. In several European countries, sup- 
ported by state money, Muslims opened 
their own schools with mixed curricula of 
religious and non-religious subjects. In the 
United States and Canada four Muslim 
school organizations have established over 
one hundred private schools that provide 
education based on the Qur'an and Islamic 
principles. 

Beyond the middle school level, however, 
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there are limited options for further 
religious education. Few schools continue 
to the high school level, and there is little 
interest among students and their parents 
for more advanced study towards a career 
in religious education. In most countries 
the position of imam is not officially rec- 
ognized, and that means that individual 
mosques take it upon themselves to hire 
their imams. Hence the salaries of imams 
and other religious specialists are very low. 
Following a new trend, the few who do 
graduate with advanced degrees in Islamic 
studies move into specialized professions 
and serve as imams in prisons, hospitals or 
the army, while others become teachers 
and social workers. A lack of home-grown 
leadership, especially imams, is the single 
most important concern facing Muslims in 
the West today. 

The great shortage of western-born 
imams in Europe and North America has 
prompted communities to invite imams 
from various Muslim countries. Unfor- 
tunately, these leaders often lack knowl- 
edge of the local culture and language and 
are not familiar with problems and ethical 
issues that members of their community 
face in their new country. One of the main 
imams in Copenhagen continues to preach 
in English and Arabic — after nearly two 
decades in Denmark — and that forces 
half of his audience to wear headphones 
for simultaneous translation. After the 
events of 11 September 2001 this problem 
has become more evident as governments 
have found that some clerics use their 
Khutbas and Qur’an lessons to incite vio- 
lence (q.v.), while others espouse views that 
violate basic human rights, such as those 
concerning wife beating (see INSOLENCE 
AND OBSTINACY). In some cases this led to 
mandatory “integration” courses about the 
values of the host country. In December 


2004, the French government decided that 
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it would only accredit imams trained in a 
French university. 

Other governments are trying to create 
“Europeanized” imams by encouraging 
local Islamic institutions of higher learn- 
ing. For example, in the Netherlands the 
Turkish community opened the Islamic 
University of Rotterdam (UR, 1997) that 
since 2001 has been dominated by the 
Nurculuk, a modern ‘Turkish religious 
movement founded by Said Nursi (d. 1960). 
A break-off group from IUR started the 
Islamic University of Europe (IUE) in 
Schiedam and seeks neutrality and coop- 
eration with all Muslim groups present in 
the Netherlands. The Dutch government 
has tried to provide for the needs of 
Muslim communities by launching the 
Godsdienst Islam, De Educatieve Faculteit 
Amsterdam (EFA), a community college 
where Muslim students are taught the 
basics of the Islamic sciences. Only a few 
who graduate from this school, however, 
become imams; rather, the graduates seek 
teaching jobs or consider their education 
as an opportunity to enhance their per- 
sonal Islamic knowledge. In 2005 the 
Dutch Ministry of Education decided 
officially to establish a program that pro- 
vides BA and MA degrees in a combina- 
tion of Islamic and Christian theology at 
the Free University of Amsterdam. 

As a result of the diversity of Muslim 
populations in various western European 
countries, few Muslim communities in 
these countries have managed to find sat- 
isfactory solutions for the need to train lo- 
cal imams. In several instances institutions 
such as the Muslim College in London 
have been funded and influenced by Libya, 
Algeria or Saudi Arabia. 

In the United States, imams who work 
with government and health care institu- 
tions are required to complete a master’s 


degree. So far there are few schools where 
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they can prepare for this type of chap- 
laincy. The School of Islamic and Social 
Sciences in Virginia offers a fledgling pro- 
gram for the training of imams, while in a 
few cases Muslim programs cooperate with 
Christian schools to pool resources. Hart- 
ford Seminary in Connecticut has a pro- 
gram for Islamic chaplaincy in hospitals, 
the military and prisons, while some stu- 
dents of the American Islamic College in 
Chicago attend classes at the Lutheran 
School of Theology. (Few students were 
willing to commit to this College full-time 
and the College failed to obtain accredita- 
tion.) In an attempt to fill the gap of 
Islamic education, organizations such as 
the Islamic Society of North America 
(ISNA) organize part-time imam-training 
workshops. ISNA recently established a 
center to set standards for the education of 
imams and chaplains. The struggle to cre- 
ate appropriate venues to educate Muslim 
teachers and preachers means that also in 
Western countries all roads lead to the 
Middle East where many Muslims return 
for graduate education at Islamic institutes 


for higher learning. 


The institutes of higher learning 
In most countries with significant Muslim 
populations students can pursue advanced 
degrees in Islamic studies at the under- 
graduate and graduate levels in state or 
private universities. The most illustrious of 
these graduate institutions is al-Azhar 
University in Cairo, set up in 361/972, ini- 
tially to spread Fatimid Shi doctrines. 
After Salah al-Din (d. 589/1193; Eng. 
“Saladin”) and his Ayyibid dynasty re- 
stored Sunni Islam in Egypt, al-Azhar be- 
came one of the most important Islamic 
universities, educating students from all 
over the Muslim world. It developed satel- 
lite branches throughout Egypt and in sev- 


eral countries, such as Syria and Indonesia. 
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Concurrent with the changes in the tra- 
ditional educational systems, starting in 
1872 it has undergone several reforms in 
efforts to streamline and modernize its cur- 
riculum. Since then, it has changed from 
an institution where students gathered at 
the feet of their professor as he lectured 
from a designated pillar in the mosque, to 
a modern school with classrooms, desks, 
grade-levels, exams and academic depart- 
ments and administrators. After education 
in Egypt was gradually transferred to secu- 
lar state schools, al-Azhar continued to 
offer religious curricula from the elemen- 
tary to high school level, an undergrad- 
uate-level university degree, and specialized 
courses of study in Islamic law, theology, 
pedagogy and preaching and guidance. 
Although pushed by reformers such as 
Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1905) and Mustafa 
al-Maraghi (d. 1945), reform did not come 
easily to al-Azhar because it had positioned 
itself as the conservative custodian of tra- 
ditional knowledge and the methods of 
transmitting it. Reality overtook it several 
times when Egyptian authorities opened 
alternative schools that could train profes- 
sionals more effectively. At the beginning 
of the twentieth century, the Egyptian gov- 
ernment opened the Dar al-“Uliim teacher 
training college and the school for judges 
(gadis), both of which offered severe com- 
petition to al-Azhar. This trend forced al- 
Azhar to become a university, and in 1961 
the state passed a law that mandated the 
addition of secular subjects to its curricu- 
lum. Especially Mahmid Shaltiit (1893- 
1963), at that time al-Azhar’s president, or 
Shaykh al-Azhar (1958-1963), envisioned 
an institute that would educate well- 
prepared scholars who could fight reli- 
gious fanaticism and unite the global 
Islamic community. Under his auspices, 
al-Azhar opened non-religious colleges for 


engineering, medicine, commerce, science, 
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agriculture, and education. Students at 
these colleges were obliged to take a pre- 
paratory year of religious studies. He tried 
to raise al-Azhar’s international profile by 
instituting a Department of Culture and 
Islamic Missions (Idarat al- Thaqafa wa-l- 
Buwtith al-Islamiyya) which sent al-Azhar 
graduates to teach and preach in other 
countries. Primary and secondary Islamic 
institutions (maGhid azhariya) graduated 
both men and women missionary preach- 
ers (da%s) to work inside and outside of 
Egypt. Finally, a Girl’s College (Aulliyyat 
al-Banat) was added; it offers degrees in 
Islamic, Arabic and social studies, as 

well as technical subjects and European 
languages. 

Although nowadays many professors at 
al-Azhar send their own children to secular 
universities, al-Azhar continues to main- 
tain its old aura of authority throughout 
the Muslim world. From the pesantren in 
Indonesia to the madrasas in ‘Tanzania or 
the USA, for many future ‘ulama’ the road 
to learning eventually leads to Cairo. The 
Kulliyyat al-Da‘wa (Faculty for Islamic 
Mission) provides full-time programs and 
short courses in da‘wa and trains many 
future teachers and preachers whose re- 
ligious authority is socially and culturally 
reinforced for the Muslim audiences. 
Al-Azhar graduates can deliver their ser- 
mons in classical Arabic and a mediocre 
preacher from outside the Arabic-speaking 
countries, even after a cursory stay in the 
Middle East, can claim an exorbitant 
amount of religious authority upon return 
to the homeland. Al-Azhar ordinarily pro- 
duces graduates who are conservative and 
moderate in their interpretation of Islam. 
Through its censorship activities, al-Azhar 
guards Islamic standards by banning books 
of those considered “heretics.” In its ongo- 
ing efforts to keep pace with the times, in 
2004 1t chose Muhammad antawi as the 
Shaykh al-Azhar. 
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Some other institutes outside the Middle 
East that have become prominent institutes 
for Islamic learning are the International 
Islamic University at Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia, the International Islamic 
University of Islamabad, Pakistan, and the 
network of IAIN schools in Indonesia. 
They are not as international as al-Azhar 
University but do serve local and regional 
needs. The International Islamic Uni- 
versity was set up by the Malaysian govern- 
ment in 1983 and is co-sponsored by seven 
other Muslim countries. Inspired by the 
recommendations of the first World 
Conference on Muslim Education (Mecca, 
1977), it aims at the integration of Islamic 
knowledge and secular sciences. It offers a 
large number of non-religious disciplines, 
all infused with Islamic values and knowl- 
edge. In 1985, the International Islamic 
University of Islamabad established the 
Da‘wa Academy, which publishes material 
on dawa and organizes leadership pro- 
grams, as well as courses and workshops to 
train imams, community leaders, and pro- 
fessionals in Islamic knowledge. 

The network of IAIN schools (Institut 
Agama Islam Negeri, State Institute for 
Higher Islamic Studies) in Indonesia was 
established in the 1950s to create a balance 
between traditional Islamic knowledge and 
indigenous modes of learning, Initially 
working with professors visiting from al- 
Azhar, these schools now have their own 
professors who have obtained Ph.D.’s from 
universities both in the West and in the 
Middle East. The curriculum is predomi- 
nantly religious and provides a channel for 
advanced education and upward mobility 
for students from schools that do not offer 
the secular curriculum. Some of Indo- 
nesia’s most prominent public scholars, 
such as Bahtiar Effendy and Komaruddin 
Hidayat, graduated from the IAIN 
network. 

IAIN schools cooperate closely with 
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McGill University in Canada, Leiden 
University in the Netherlands and al-Azhar 
University. Unique to the IAIN are some 
undergraduate and graduate programs in 
comparative religions. Their founders 
stressed the application of Islam in society, 
and envisioned a well-rounded education 
in moderate Islam based on rationalism 
(see INTELLECT), modernity and tolerance 
of other religions (see TOLERANCE AND 
COMPULSION; RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND 
THE QUR'AN). While it offers traditional 
subjects, its staff has ventured into new 
directions, which has led to innovative 
projects of learning and research. For ex- 
ample, IAIN Jakarta (the largest IAIN, 
which became a university in 2001) has an 
institute for research on Islam and society 
(PPIM) that is active in developing an 
Islamic discourse on civil society and de- 
mocracy. IAIN Yogyakarta operates a 
Women’s Study Center (PSW) which has 
prepared material that helps faculties of all 
IAIN’s to re-evaluate their educational 
material from a gender-sensitive point of 
view. Several alumni and professors of 
IAIN have become well-known advocates 
for human rights and social justice based 
on Islam (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE). 


Preaching 


Ritual preaching: The khutba 
While there are no rules for non-ritual 
preaching, there are several for the khutba 
and the one who offers it, the khattb. 
Preferably, the khatib or preacher stands on 
the minbar or, if this is not available, on any 
elevated place. Facing the people, he pro- 
nounces at the outset the greeting al-salamu 
‘alaykum wa-rahmatu lah wa-barakatuhu. After 
the response of the audience, he sits down 
to hear the call to prayer (adhan) before the 
khutba. 

The khutba is encased in a formal ritual 

framework consisting of two parts. The 
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first part, al-khutba al-wa Ziya, sermon of 
admonishing or warning, is longer than the 
second part. It begins with two repetitions 
of “Praise (q.v.) be to God” (the hamdala; 
see LAUDATION; GLORIFIGATION OF GOD), 
the declaration of faith (shahada; see 
WITNESS TO FAITH), the sa/at on the 
Prophet (“May God bless him and greet 
him with peace”); and must contain at least 
one verse from the Qur'an. The second 
part, al-khutba al-na‘tiyya, the descriptive or 
qualifying sermon, should end with peace 
and blessings on the Prophet and his 
Companions (see COMPANIONS OF THE 
PROPHET) and prayer or supplication 

(du‘@) on behalf of all the Muslims (see 
INTERCESSION). Prayer manuals teach that 
the sermon should be short in accord with 
the Prophet’s saying: “Make your salat long 
and your khutba short.” Traditionally, in the 
manner of the Prophet, the khaitb delivered 
the sermon standing while holding a staff 
in his hand, a pre-Islamic symbol of cer- 
emony and authority (see Rop). In the 
Arabic-speaking countries the Khatib says 
“now then” (amma ba‘) to indicate the 
beginning of his sermon. 

The khutba admonishes and calls the believ- 
ers to action. Although the contents of the 
sermons vary, there are certain recurring 
themes taken from the Quran, tradition, 
Islamic history, the political situation and 
current events. To prepare the khutba 
preachers rely as sources, on the Qur'an, 
hadith, qur’anic commentaries (for exam- 
ple, the Tafsir al-Jalalayn written by Jalal 
al-Din al-Mahalli, d. 864/1459, and his 
student Jalal al-Din al-Suyatt, d. 911/1505, 
is a popular source, and so 1s the éafsir of 
al-‘Tabart, d. 310/923), and writings by 
scholars such as al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) 
and Ibn 'Taymiyya (d. 728/1328). In his 
book describing the work of a rural 
preacher, Richard Antoun provides lists of 
titles from the preacher’s library (Muslim 
preacher, 96-100) and remarks that the 
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preacher does not use his many books on 
Islamic jurisprudence (figh) to prepare the 
khutba but reserves those books for other 
lessons on the Qur’an. 

Originally, Arabic was the language used 
for preaching khutbas all over the Muslim 
world. Since most people in many coun- 
tries did not know Arabic they were unable 
to comprehend what they were hearing. 
During the medieval period, khutbas and 
other sermons or moral lessons formed a 
seamless part of Middle Eastern and other 
societies in which knowledge was transmit- 
ted orally (see ORALITY). By the nineteenth 
century, however, even in Arabic-speaking 
countries the khutba had become fossilized 
into forms of standardized discourse. The 
classical Arabic text for a sermon was often 
taken from a medieval source and repeated 
with minimal chance for comprehension 
by the mostly illiterate audience (see 
LITERACY; ILLITERACY). Influenced by the 
reformist movements this changed, al- 
though the sermons of medieval preachers 
such as Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200) are still 
readily available in the bookstalls around 
al-Azhar university. 

There has been some debate about 
whether or not the khutba should be in 
Arabic. Some scholars consider it part of 
the ritual prayer (salat) and argue that it 
should. In 1975, hundreds of imams and 
‘ulama@’ at the World Conference of 
Mosques in Mecca agreed that it could be 
delivered in local languages. But the dis- 
cussion continued and as late as 2001, the 
Mufti of Egypt (Shaykh Dr. Nasr Farid 
Wasil) ruled that it was admissible to de- 
liver the Friday sermon in a language other 
than Arabic provided that qur’anic verses 
were recited in Arabic, followed by transla- 
tion. Even when the ‘hutba is delivered in a 
language other than Arabic, it is still com- 
monly laden with many Arabic quotes and 


expressions. 
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Medieval preaching 
Collections of sermons of famous Muslim 
preachers from the medieval period in- 
spired those coming after them and testify 
to the importance of preaching in the 
transmission of the Quran during that 
time frame. The sermons of famous 
preachers such as Ibn Nubata al-Fariqi 
(d. 374/984-5) and ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ali 
b. al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200) were delivered by 
many minor preachers after them. Preach- 
ing often overlapped with what was taught 
in the madrasas. Some preachers are re- 
ported to have attracted audiences of over 
thirty thousand while others so inspired 
listeners that they fought to touch the 
preacher after he had descended from 
the minbar. 

Depending on the context and the time, 
sermons could be politically charged. Ibn 
Nubata called for jihad (q.v.) when preach- 
ing in a court on the Byzantine frontier 
while ‘Izz al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Salam al- 
Sulami (d. 660/1262) reprimanded the 
Ayyibid sultan of Damascus for handing 
over property to the Crusaders. Preaching 
had potentially great impact. In the early 
centuries, while the legal schools were tak- 
ing shape and theological battles raged, 
preachers contributed to the legitimization 
of Ash‘arite theology over and against 
Muttazili teachings (see MU‘TAZILA). 
Sermons were a battleground about which 
interpretations of the Quran should be 
considered the most authoritative. As the 
rapprochement between Stfism and more 
formal Islam took shape, Sift preachers 
became among the most popular. At times 
this created tensions: for example, the ser- 
mons of famous Sif preachers such as 
Shaykh Shu‘ayb al-Hurayfish (d. 801/ 
1398-9) vexed the legalistic mind of many 
a jurist. 

The Hanbali jurist and theologian Ibn 


al-Jawzi not only drew crowds of thou- 
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sands with his moving sermons, but was 
also moved to admonish the popular 
preachers (the gussds; sing. gass) who in his 
view broke the conventional boundaries of 
religious authority. In his famous work 
Kitab al-Qussas wa-l-mudhakkirin, “The Book 
of Storytellers and Remonstrators,” he 
reminds them of their potential power in 
transmitting and explaining religious 
knowledge, since their words reach all lev- 
els of society while the teachings of jurists 
are known only in limited circles. Preach- 
ers could jeopardize the Islamic heritage of 
knowledge by spreading false stories and 
unsound traditions, and by the ninth/fif- 
teenth century famous scholars such as 
Jalal al-Din al-Suyatt continued to write 
treatises against the “lies” spread by the 
qass. Others were vexed by the salaries 
some preachers commanded. The themes 
of sermons were matters close to peoples’ 
hearts: poverty (see POVERTY AND THE 
POOR), suffering (q.v.), death (see DEATH 
AND THE DEAD) and redemption (see 
SALVATION; FALL OF MAN). Also popular 
were the qisas al-anbiya’, the stories about 
the pre-Islamic prophets (derived some- 
times from Jsra liyyat; see JEwsS AND 
JUDAISM; SCRIPTURE AND THE QURAN; 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), 
especially those about Moses (q.v.) and 
Joseph (q.v.). Preachers challenged the 
boundaries of religious authority and 
sometimes those of gender, especially 
when women flocked to the mosques to 
hear them as well. They could elicit raw 
emotions from their critics because, unless 
they uttered blasphemies (see BLASPHEMY), 
given the absence of a formal ecclesiastical 
structure in Islam, and short of direct 
interference by the sultan or state, their 
words were hard to control. In the end, 
the issue at stake was about legitimate 
religious knowledge and its corollary, 


religious authority. 
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Contemporary preaching 
Debates about who holds the authority to 
interpret and preach Islam have never 
completely disappeared and have recently 
acquired the public’s attention as govern- 
ments in Muslim and non-Muslim coun- 
tries have begun to realize the impact of 
sermons, formal or informal. Both in the 
West and in countries with a Muslim ma- 
jority, or a substantial Muslim minority, 
there is an increasing tendency to control 
the mosques and the message. 

Those bringing the message of the 
Qur'an, be it in the Ahutha or other non- 
ritual forums, are expected to demonstrate 
high moral standards. Considered to be 
du‘at (sing. dain), propagandists or callers 
to Islam, Q 41:33 refers to them in its say- 
ing “Who is better in speech (q.v.) than one 
who calls [people] to God.” The Prophet is 
reported to have said in a hadith that “The 
best among you are those who study and 
teach the Qur'an.” 

Based on their high calling, those preach- 
ing and teaching the Qur’an are expected 
to practice the virtue of zkh/as, sincerity 
and purity of intentions and actions. 
Secondly, having thorough knowledge of 
the topic discussed is an essential obliga- 
tion for a preacher (cf. Q 12:108). Thirdly, 
they should imitate the Prophet’s behavior 
and translate excellence of character into 
patience (see TRUST AND PATIENCE), toler- 
ance and forbearance (Q 3:159; 16:125; 
20:44). Preachers cannot be effective unless 
they possess excellent moral character and 
conduct: they should exemplify what they 
preach since the Qur'an states (Q 61:2-3): 
“why do you say that which you do not do? 
Grievously odious is it in the sight of God 
that you say that which you do not do.” 

Standards of morality and learning are 
important because not all preachers are 
scholars of Islam. In principle, preachers 


or imams can be of any background and 
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many of them also have professional 
careers as engineers, economists or busi- 
ness men. Whatever their background, 
they practice da‘wa, calling others to Islam, 
and emphasize correct behavior and 
attitude. Scholars of Islam, the “lama, are 
expected to have a more advanced reli- 
gious education. They are expected to have 
studied the Arabic language intensively 
and to use their deep knowledge of the 
Quran, figh and sharv‘a to offer interpreta- 
tion (tafsir) and guide the believers, par- 
ticularly through the fatwas they issue. With 
their writings, scholars guide preachers 
who are not trained as ‘ulama’ in the prepa- 
ration of their messages. In the hierarchy 
of learning, ‘ulamda’ need deeper training in 
religion than khatibs, and the demands of 
learning for those delivering non-ritual 
messages are less than those of the khatibs. 
Perhaps this is the reason that in the 1990s 
the participation of women in non-ritual 
preaching began to grow rapidly in some 
Muslim countries. 

Demanding strict moral and educational 
guidelines for preachers is also crucial, 
since in most countries they are woefully 
underpaid. This reality has forced 
preachers nowadays and in the past to find 
other means of income, for example, as 
merchants or schoolteachers. In Indonesia, 
it has long been held that the Azaz in the 
pesantren should not benefit in material 
ways from preaching and teaching the 
Quran. Hence many still offer their 
service for free, earning money by run- 
ning a business, writing, and speaking 


engagements. 


Frequent topics 
Friday sermons often consist of a mix of 
Islamic teachings, exhortations and refer- 
ences to local and international events. 
The themes depend on the place and time 
a sermon is given. The Jordanian village- 


Shaykh described by Antoun (Muslim preacher, 
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137) addressed mainly matters of belief, 
ethics, family (q.v.), society and the specific 
religious occasion, while his colleagues in 
Amman and Jerusalem referred regularly 
to colonialism, Jews and Zionism. Often 
the first part of the sermon contains the 
religio-spiritual message while the second 
part refers to political or other current 
issues, especially those concerning 
Palestine, Iraq and places where Muslims 
suffer oppression (q.v.; see also OPPRESSED 
ON EARTH, THE). In Indonesia and 
Malaysia, where non-Muslim minorities 
and pre-Islamic ideas still pervade society, 
preachers stress the centrality of the 
Quran as a guide and tend to refer repeat- 
edly to the need to behave correctly, to per- 
form the ritual duties, and to the parents’ 
(q.v.) role in raising children (q.v.). Occa- 
sionally they also discuss doctrinal points 
such as predestination (see FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION) and the right to practice 
ythad, individual interpretation of the 
Qur'an (inspired by the ongoing debate 
between modernists and traditionalists; see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: EARLY MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY). Of course, other 
subjects such as Islam in the modern 
world, daily concerns and political themes 
are prevalent as well. Imams preaching the 
khutba in Western countries face a com- 
plicated social environment that poses 
questions about moral and ethical issues 
such as dating, homosexuality (q.v.), and 
the relationship between Muslims and non- 
Muslims. Most of these topics are of little 
relevance in Muslim-majority countries. 
During Shi ritual preaching, the names 
of the Imams have to be mentioned and 
qunit prayers are pronounced on behalf of 
them. A Shri preacher needs to commu- 
nicate in a precise, attractive way in order 
to gain followers. Their sermons stress 
signs and symbols peculiar to Shi‘ism. 
They refer to ‘Ali (his wisdom, ingenuity, 


and fairness in contrast to the behavior of 
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the other three caliphs; see ‘ALI B. ABI 
TALIB), the Prophet’s daughter Fatima 
(q.v.), his granddaughter Zaynab and, of 
course, to the martyrdom of Husayn b. ‘Ali 
(see SHI'A; FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; 
PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE). This last theme is 
especially popular during the month of 
Muharram when preachers also recount 
the sufferings of the Imams, sometimes 
engaging in anti-Sunni polemics. 

For several decades, governments of 
Muslim countries have tried to influence 
the tone of sermons by sending around 
suggestions to preachers or, at times, com- 
plete texts. Not only do those suggestions 
aim to curb religious extremism, they are 
also a tool to familiarize the believers with 
government policies such as those on birth 
control (q.v.). Some groups of Muslim 
activists have started to emulate this gov- 
ernmental pattern. In an attempt to com- 
bat the increasingly aggressive attempts by 
Muslim conservatives to promote polygyny, 
an Indonesian women’s group called YKF 
mined the Qur’an, hadith and /figh sources 
for a counter discourse and sent texts for 
Friday sermons based on this research to 


every mosque in Java (see PATRIARCHY). 


Star preachers 
The influence of preachers who have risen 
to stardom is enormous. Sermons by Ibn 
al-Jawzi from the sixth/twelfth century 
were repeated for centuries. Nowadays, 
popular preachers (who preach ritual and 
non-ritual sermons) expand their audience 
through the media of newspaper columns, 
cassettes, CD’s, DVD’s, television and the 
Internet. Most of these preachers stand 
out because of the clarity and simplicity of 
their speech that directly connects with the 
audience, addressing issues of daily life (see 
EVERYDAY LIFE, THE QUR'AN IN). During 
the 1990s several came on the scene who 
were especially popular with youth and 


women. Their messages are open to mod- 
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ern life and stress the individual respon- 
sibility to purify one’s heart. The platforms 
of such preachers are no longer limited to 
mosques, and governments find it hard to 
control their activities. 

It is impossible to mention all the star 
preachers operating in the Muslim world. 
Some, however, are noteworthy because 
they have strongly influenced other preach- 
ers and also public opinion. Others stand 
out for combining preaching with social 
action. ‘The examples of three popular 
preachers from Egypt illustrate how the 
use of media and new types of education 
are influencing contemporary models of 
preaching and causing the centers of tra- 
ditional religious authority to shift from the 
traditional, conservative al-Azhar gradu- 
ates to a new type of lay preacher who 
does not follow classical paths of training. 
An important factor in the audio and 
visual media is that they convey the col- 
loquial language and emotions of the 
preachers that cannot be transmitted via 
the written, edited sermons in which the 
colloquial is often replaced by classical 
Arabic. 

The al-Azhar-trained blind shaykh, ‘Abd 
al-Hamid Kishk (b. 1933), once called “the 
star of Islamic preaching,” was immensely 
popular during the 1970s and 1980s. Early 
in his career he was barred from preaching 
in official state mosques in Egypt because 
he used his sermons to promote the ideol- 
ogy of the Muslim Brotherhood. Although 
boycotted by the Egyptian mass media 
during the Sadat era, his sermons were 
widely distributed via cassettes and pam- 
phlets that served as what Gilles Kepel 
(Prophet and pharaoh) has called “antidotes to 
official discourse.” Chanting his sermons, 
he stressed personal and private piety — a 
message attractive to Siifis as well. But his 
preaching also had strong political implica- 
tions, for example when he attacked Jews 
and Christians (see CHRISTIANS AND 
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CHRISTIANITY; POLEMIG AND POLEMIGAL 
LANGUAGE; APOLOGETICS). 

Chronologically, Shaykh Muhammad 
Mutawalli l-Sha‘rawt’s (1911-98) star rose as 
that of Shaykh Kishk waned. His sermons 
were televised on the Friday prime-time 
slot, immediately following the Friday 
prayers. Egyptians could see him in a 
mosque, surrounded by a male-only audi- 
ence. Delivering a khutba or dars, he was 
cloaked in the mantle and ambiance of a 
traditional al-Azhar scholar. In his pre- 
sentations he could switch from classical 
Arabic to pedestrian colloquial, explaining 
complex Islamic principles with simple 
language and examples drawn from 
everyday life. His speech and traditional 
views, interspersed with jokes, were 
especially attractive to the lower and 
middle classes. He attacked non-Muslims, 
exhorted actresses to halt their sinful work 
and, with one sermon in which he con- 
doned the practice of female genital 
mutilation, he virtually destroyed years of 
activist work against it. After his death, his 
sermons and religious sessions were — and 
are still — televised, and can be found in 
the form of booklets and pamphlets on the 
streets of Cairo. 

The star of the 1990s, ‘Amr Khalid is a 
lay preacher. Not trained at al-Azhar, the 
former accountant refrains from practicing 
tafsir or issuing fatwas. His informal preach- 
ing takes place on a talk show on television 
(Kalam min al-qalb, “Words from the heart”), 
and in mass gatherings that are not gender 
segregated. His speeches are available via 
MP3 recordings, DVD’s, CD’s, cassettes 
and booklets. He is a master of new media 
technologies and techniques, such as hold- 
ing on-line dialogues with his audience. He 
is popular with youth and women from the 
elite classes, reminding them of the futility 
of life and the possibility of sudden death. 
Unlike Kishk and Sha‘rawi he 1s not ad- 
dressed as shaykh or ustadh (“university 
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teacher”) but is called a datya. Comparable 
to a born-again evangelical television 
preacher, he brings a moderate message 
that allows youth to moderate the injunc- 
tions of Islam with the demands of mod- 
ern life. ‘Amr Khalid’s influence is 
enormous and he has used his fame to 
launch a drive against smoking, for exam- 
ple. He embodies a new search and desire 
among young people to be good Muslims 
while remaining trendy. For challenging 
traditional notions of religious authority, 
the Egyptian government more or less 
exiled him in 2002. 

These Egyptian preachers have coun- 
terparts all over the Muslim world. Before 
becoming a politician, the Indonesian 
H. Zainuddin M.Z. (b. 1951), nicknamed 
“Dai of Thousands” (Dai Berjuta Umat) 
rose to prominence during the 1980s. A 
graduate of IAIN and the Malaysian 
Universitas Kebangsaan, he delivered con- 
servative, clear and straightforward mes- 
sages laced with humor that at times were 
intolerant of religious pluralism. By the 
end of the rggos, K.H. Abdullah Gym- 
nastiar (b. 1962) came on the scene. Mixing 
his lessons with songs, this owner of fifteen 
media ventures preaches about “managing 
the heart.” Using the style of evangelistic 
theatrics, he urges the faithful to improve 
themselves instead of blaming others. He 
brings crowds of both Muslims and 
Christians to tears and is one of the few 
Muslims ever to have preached in a church 
(in Palu, Sulawesi). It is said that he de- 
rived his knowledge from a three-day 
“direct inspiration” experience with a guru 
rather than through cumbersome years of 
learning. 

A Canadian professor of economics, 
Jamal Badawi, was the da? of the 1980s. 
His enormous conservative output, often 
about Muslim-Christian dialogue, consists 
of a 352-segment television series on Islam, 


and cassettes and lessons that are readily 
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available on the Internet. His counterpart 
in Europe is Tariq Ramadan, the Swiss- 
educated grandson of Hasan al-Banna, the 
founder of the Muslim Brotherhood. 
Nowadays, the US convert to Islam, 
Shaykh Hamza Yusuf (b. 1959), is influenc- 
ing Muslim youth in the West with Safi- 
inspired talk about “purification of the 
heart” and how to live as a Muslim in the 
United States. He lived many years in the 
Middle East where he studied at universi- 
ties and with individual shaykhs. Young 
Muslim adults born in the US consider 
him an antidote to conservative clerics 
from the Middle East whose message about 
the West they perceive to be too harsh. In 
the United States there are several char- 
ismatic African American preachers who 
arouse audiences to clapping and shouting 
responses. The charismatic Imam Siraj 
Wahhaj is an African-American convert to 
Islam who studied in Mecca. He currently 
leads a mosque in New York City where 
he has gained fame with his anti-drugs 
program. 

In Shri circles, various maraji ‘living in 
Qom, Najaf, or Kerbala, guide the believ- 
ers from their respective countries of resi- 
dence. They are considered the highest 
juridical authorities who can interpret the 
Islamic message to meet the challenges of 
modernity. Through their religious depu- 
ties, marajt‘ such as the Iraqi ayatollah, ‘Alt 
Husaynt |-Sistant, try to formulate answers 
for questions and needs of Shi'‘ts living in 
the West. In 1999, al-Sistani published a 
Code of practice for Muslims in the West. 

The Lebanese marja‘ ayatollah, 
Muhammad Husayn Fadl Allah, runs a 
website in Arabic and English where 
believers can read his Friday sermons. He 
holds conference calls by phone with 
believers in the West and his accessibility, 
pragmatism and leniency have made him 
popular with Shit youth. His teachings 
about gender equality have also gained 
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him an audience among women. Finally, 
the messages of a convert to Shi‘ism from 
Sunnite Islam, ‘Tunisian-born Muhammad 
al-Tyani al-Samawi, have attracted many 


in prison to Shrite Islam. 


Women teachers and preachers 
In early and medieval Islamic works there 
are references to women who became spe- 
cialists in hadith and the names of women 
figure in some chains of transmission. Yet 
during most of Islamic history women’s 
role in the transmission of the Qur'an and 
its sciences was peripheral at best. Women 
were not allowed access to madrasas, and 
this led to the demise of female activity in 
the transmission of hadith and other forms 
of Islamic learning. Later, and in isolated 
cases they attended the kuttab but were de- 
nied access to the institutes of higher 
Islamic learning. This began to change in 
the 1970s as the general level of education 
for women has risen as a result of manda- 
tory public education for boys and girls in 
many countries. Limited numbers of 
women (less than five percent) were al- 
lowed to attend, for example, the Umm 
al-Qura institute in Mecca. In Indonesia 
they obtained degrees in pesantren and the 
IAIN and Islamic State Universities. In 
Iran, the seminaries in Qom were opened 
for women between the ages of sixteen to 
twenty. Nigerian schools with a madrasa 
curriculum started to admit women during 
the 1980s-1990s. This is slowly producing 
women ‘lama’. 

In Western countries, Islamic education 
has become popular among women who 
want a career as teachers in Muslim 
elementary schools. Although some south 
Asian Deobandi and ‘Tablighi-oriented 
mosques are still closed to women, in 
Europe mosques organize Qur’an courses 
for women and girls, and some associations 
allow women to become imams for other 


women. The Turkish Siafi-oriented Stiley- 
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manlis, for example, encourage women to 
complete advanced religious studies in 
Turkey in order to serve as “madam imam” 
(hoca han). During Ramadan, some of 
these women preachers conduct preaching 
tours in Western countries. In the past, 
many scholars allowed women to lead 
other women in the ritual prayers. Thus 
women are actually re-capturing their for- 
mer leadership positions in worship. 

Women’s preaching and teaching activi- 
ties take place outside the men’s mosques, 
in prayer houses, homes, community cen- 
ters or schools. For example, in central 
Asian countries (such as Kazakhstan, 
Uzbekistan and Tajikistan) the wives of 
imams, called Biblikhalifas, or Bibiotuns, 
organize religious educational circles for 
teenage girls. Several countries, such as 
China, Iran and Indonesia, have a history 
of women preachers who have had some 
basic knowledge of the Qur'an, ¢afstr and 
hadith, and in some cases they have ac- 
quired the same level of knowledge as the 
male ‘ulama’. 

ShrT women in Iran have long held re- 
ligious meetings exclusively for women 
(forbidden to men). Since the Islamic revo- 
lution of 1979, the number of women with 
religious educations who could lead these 
meetings increased considerably. The 
meetings take place at home and are led by 
women preachers whose Islamic knowl- 
edge is gender specific. Apart from reciting 
the Qur'an, the material discussed can be 
religious rituals, Islamic teachings, holy 
Shi texts, ¢a/st%; special prayers, and read- 
ings on the occasion of Ramadan or feasts. 
Female preachers often have studied the 
Quran with their fathers or other scholars. 
Nowadays they can study at religious 
schools or colleges. ‘They need to have 
knowledge of Arabic, philosophy, logic, 
Sigh, and tafsiy, and to have studied for at 
least four years. ‘The women preachers 


gain high social status among their follow- 
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ers because of their piety and dedication to 
religion. At times, some female khatibat are 
invited to the United States to preach to 
women’s groups, like during the major 
feasts. 

In north, northwest and northeast China 
special mosques for women (quinzhen nust 
or must) appeared as early as the nineteenth 
century. Adjacent to men’s mosques, they 
are presided over by a female religious 
leader called nu ahong whose duties encom- 
pass teaching, ritual and worship guidance, 
sermons and counseling. The position of 
the nu ahong is controlled by the male lead- 
ership of the main mosque and is carefully 
mapped out within a system of strict gen- 
der segregation. 

Women’s agency is based on Chinese par- 
adigms that were developed between the 
sixteenth and eighteenth centuries to pro- 
mote women’s virtuous and religious 
development. When adopted by Chinese 
Muslims, these values were translated into 
the call for Islamic education for women in 
order to construct an ideal of Muslim 
womanhood. Consecutive revival move- 
ments of Islamic reformism in the late 
nineteenth century and the 1980s stressed 
women’s participation in religion. The level 
of training that female ahongs can obtain in 
the religious schools for women (nuxue), 
however, is far inferior to that of the male 
leaders. Chinese Islamic colleges do not 
admit women, and this has perpetuated 
the limited education of women leaders. 

Indonesian women connected to the 
reformist Muhammadiyya organization 
started preaching activities as early as 1917. 
During the 1920s they built their own 
prayer houses supervised and funded by 
women. Since women have started to grad- 
uate from pesantren, LAIN and other Islamic 
universities, there are women preachers 
and teachers who have reached the same 
level of knowledge as male scholars of 


Islam. Women preach not only in segre- 
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gated gatherings, but also deliver sermons 
in mixed, non-ritual meetings. ‘The cas- 
settes of some women star preachers such 
as Tutty Alawiyah are sold widely. Female 
preachers appear on television regularly 
and many participate in talk shows and 
call-in shows. 

All over the world, new classes of edu- 
cated Muslim women have started to de- 
mand better religious education and more 
religious rights. This has resulted in a va- 
riety of initiatives, either mounted by 
women or orchestrated by the state. For 
example, the Turkish Diyanet, the govern- 
ment body that oversees the country’s 
mosques, has appointed women preachers 
and women who act as deputies to muftis. 
The task of these deputies is to supervise 
the work done in mosques as that relates to 
women. Women in India recently an- 
nounced that they want a mosque of their 
own, while women from the Progressive 
Muslims Union in the United States stated 
that the time has come for appointing 
women imams. In 1994, the African 
American scholar of Islam, Amina 
Wadud-Muhsin, preached a Friday sermon 
at the South African Claremont Main 
Road Mosque. She delivered the text 
standing on the rostrum in front of the 
minbar, while afterwards the imam climbed 
the minbar and performed the required rit- 
uals for the liturgical sermon. The same 
pattern is now followed regularly in a 
mosque in Johannesburg. In March 2005, 
Wadud-Muhsin created a world-wide ava- 
lanche of comments and protests when in 
New York she led a group of women and 
men in Friday prayers. ‘This immediately 
led to a fatwa by Yasuf al-Qardawt insist- 
ing that leadership in prayer is reserved to 
Muslim men only. 

Women have more religious room to 
move in countries far from the Middle 
Eastern heartland of Sunni Islam. 


Occasionally, we do hear of women, even 
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in Saudi Arabia, holding Quran circles in 
their houses but, on the whole, their 
preaching and teaching activities remain 
hidden from the public eye. Influenced by 
the Islamist trends within contemporary 
Egyptian society, women preachers there 
urge women to become more observant 
Muslims and to strengthen themselves in 
piety, patience and perseverance. These 
preachers obtain their religious knowledge 
from private institutes and Islamic volun- 
tary associations that offer religious classes 
for women or from the al-Azhar College 
for Girls. They meet with women in build- 
ings adjacent to mosques and at times earn 
bitter public criticism from those who find 
them inept and their sermons “futile.” 
Women preachers often address topics 
specific to women. Universal are basic 
teachings from the Qur'an and guidance 
during the feasts and Ramadan. Further- 
more, the correct execution of rituals con- 
nected to womanhood and children (see 
MENSTRUATION; BIRTH) as well as forms of 
ablutions, and issues of morality are im- 
portant topics (see MODESTY). Depending 
on the local culture, sexual ethics and 
health care connected with the Islamic 
concepts of cleanliness and purity can be 


important as well. 


Islamic organizations 


During the twentieth century several 
organizations — mostly reform- 

ist — emerged that aimed at reviving and 
strengthening Islam via da‘wa and its mani- 
fold related activities. Through their 
courses, instructions, and handbooks, these 
organizations became influential gateways 
in recruiting and training missionary 
preachers. Nowadays their use of multi- 
media facilitates the dissemination of their 
material. Most organizations have their 
own web pages that provide support for 
preachers as well as model sermons, and 


on-line courses. Several organizations have 
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set up their own schooling system from 
elementary to university level, thus provid- 
ing informal and formal Islamic education. 
Some of these organizations have re- 
mained local while others have trans- 
formed themselves into global networks. 

In 1912, inspired by the reformist teach- 
ings of Muhammad ‘Abduh and Rashid 
Rida, the Indonesian kiai Ahmad Dahlan 
(1868-1923) initiated the Muhammadiyya 
movement that currently counts around 
twenty million followers. Through its 
Department for Tabligh it trains thousands 
of male and female missionary preachers 
who are active all over the Archipelago. 

In 1927, Mawlana Muhammad Ilyas 
(1885-1944) started a movement that grew 
into the Tablighi Jama‘at that now counts 
several millions of followers. Reacting to 
increasingly aggressive Hindu efforts to 
convert Muslims, it aimed at reinvigorating 
Islamic beliefs and practices among the 
Muslims of the Indo-Pakistani subcon- 
tinent. Aba I-A‘la Mawdidi (d. 1979), the 
founder of Jama‘at-i Islami, elaborated on 
the method of tabligh, stressing that it did 
not require coercion. By the 1960s, 
deliberate attempts were made to create 
comprehensive international networks such 
as the Higher Council of Islamic Affairs 
(al-Majlis al-A la lil-Shu ‘tin al-Islamiyya) that 
was founded in Cairo, in 1960. In 1961, an 
Islamic university opened in Medina to 
train missionaries who could work in mi- 
nority communities, and in 1962, the trans- 
national Muslim World League (Rabitat 
al-‘Alam al-Islamz) was founded in Mecca. 
Its constitution states the wish to “spread 
the Muslims’ word,” and its training center 
produces da‘wa workers who operate all 
over the world. 

The Muslim Brotherhood (Jam tyyat al- 
Tkhwan al-Muslimin) set up in 1928 by the 
Egyptian Hasan al-Banna (1906-49), 
together with the Jama‘at-i Islami, became 
among the most influential forces guiding 
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Muslims in Western countries. Both en- 
tered North America through the Muslim 
Student Association (MSA), which was 
founded in 1963. Naturally their ideas 
about da‘wa were heavily influenced by the 
philosophies of Hasan al-Banna and Abi 
1]-A‘la Mawdiidi. In 1981, the MSA merged 
into the large umbrella organization of 
ISNA (the Islamic Society of North 
America). Through national and regional 
conferences, publications and a website, 
ISNA has become instrumental in guiding 
Muslims in North America. Websites also 
serve as important transnational tools of 
guidance and education. ‘The Islam-Online 
site, for example, has special sections in 


English and Arabic to serve preachers. 
Nelly van Doorn-Harder 
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Urbana, IL 2006 (analyzes preaching and 
teaching activities by women belonging to the 
organizations of Nahdlatul Ulama and 
Muhammadiyya); Sh. Hafez, The terms of 
empowerment. Islamic women activists in Egypt, Cairo 
2003; M. Jaschok and Sh. Jingjun, The history of 
women’s mosques in Chinese Islam. A mosque of their 
own, Richmond, Surrey 2000; Z. Kamalkhani, 
Women’s Islam. Religious practice among women in 
today’s Iran, London 1998; S. Mahmood, Politics 
of piety. The Islamic revival and the feminist 

subject, Princeton 2004; L. Marcoes-Natsir, 

The female preacher as mediator in religion. 

A case study in Jakarta and West Java, in 

S. van Bemmelen et al. (eds.), Women and mediation 
in Indonesia, Leiden 1992, 203-28; id. Muslim 
female preacher and feminist movement, in 

A. Samiuddin and R. Khanam (eds.), Muslim 
Jeminism and feminist movement. South-east Asia, Delhi 
2002, 253-89 (two detailed articles on the topics 
and sermons of several women preachers on 
Java). Miscellaneous: Shaykh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
‘Abdallah b. Baz, Inviting towards Allah 

and the qualities of the callers, on http:// 

www. salafipublications.com/sps/sp.cfm? 
subsecID=DAWor&articleID=DAWor1o0002& 
articlePages=1 (written by the former Grand 
Mufti of Saudi Arabia [d. 1999], this is one of 
many such treatises available via the Internet 
about the requirements for those preaching 

and teaching the Quran); D.F. Eickelman 

and J.W. Anderson (eds.), New media in the 
Muslim world. The emerging public sphere, 
Bloomington, IN 1999 (discusses how the 
emergence of new media such as the Internet 
has contributed to the re-shaping of religious 
authority in the Muslim world); F. Esack, Qur’an, 
liberation and pluralism. An Islamic perspective of 
interreligious solidarity against oppression, Oxford 
20024 (describes Amina Wadud-Muhsin’s Friday 
sermon and the preaching activities of the 
imams leading progressive Muslims in South 
Africa); J,J.G. Jansen, The neglected duty. The creed of 
Sadat’s assassins and Islamic resurgence in the Middle 
East, New York 1986 (provides detailed descrip- 
tions of the sermons of Shaykhs Kishk and 
Sha‘rawi); G. Kepel, The Prophet and the pharaoh, 
London 1985 (provides the transcript of a ser- 
mon by Shaykh Kishk with an insightful analy- 
sis); id. and Y. Richard, Intellectuals et militants de 
['Islam contemporain, Paris 1990 (essays about the 
tensions between traditionally Islamic and 
Western-trained intellectuals in contemporary 
Muslim society); B.D. Metcalf, [slamic revival in 
British India. Deoband 1860-1goo, Princeton 1982 
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(a comprehensive study of the Deoband 
movement and the role of Muslim religious 
leaders in Indian politics); R. Schulze, [slamischer 
Internationalismus im 20. Jahrhundert: Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der Islamischen Weltliga, Leiden 1990; 
M. Sharon, Black banners from the east, Jerusalem 
1983 (analyzes the evolving interpretations of the 
principle of da ‘wa, first introduced by the ‘Abba- 
sids as a politico-religious principle used to bring 
them to power by re-creating the divine order). 
Selected websites: http://www.bayynat.org/(official 
website of Ayatollah Fadl Allah); http://www. 
isna.net/lilbrary/khutbahs/FridayKhutbahs.asp; 
http://www.IslamOnline.net. 


Tears see WEEPING 


Technology see MepIA AND THE 
QUR'AN; GOMPUTERS AND THE QUR’AN 


Teeth 


Hard bony appendages found in the 
mouths of vertebrates that assist in the 
chewing of food, as well as in defense and 
the capturing of prey. The word for tooth 
(sinn) occurs once in the Qur’an, in a verse 
that refers to the biblical lex talionis (law of 
retaliation [q.v.]): “We prescribed for them 
[the Jews; see JEWS AND JUDAISM] therein 
[in the Torah (q.v.)]: life (q.v.) for life, eye 
for eye (see EYES), nose for nose, ear for ear 
(q.v.), tooth for tooth, and for injuries like 
retaliation. If someone forgoes (retaliation) 
out of charity, it shall be an expiation for 
him. Whoever judges not by that which 
God has revealed: such are wrong-doers” 
(Q 5:45; See JUDGMENT; REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION; EVIL DEEDS; VIRTUES AND 
VICES, GOMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). 
This statement occurs in the course of a 
passage discussing Jews and Christians (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) who resort 
to the prophet Muhammad for the adju- 
dication of legal disputes (Q 5:4.2-50). 

The basic principle established in the 
Qur'an is that legal disputes within each 
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religious community should be settled by 
reference to that community’s sacred text. 
Disputes among Jews should be settled by 
reference to the Torah, disputes among 
Christians should be settled by reference to 
the Gospel (q.v.) and disputes among 
Muslims should be settled by reference to 
the Qur'an, no matter who is acting as 
judge. This passage makes it clear that 
each community (uwmma) has its own law 
(Q 5:48) and that this law is contained in 
the scripture (see LAW AND THE QUR'AN). 
The important role played by the sacred 
text in judgment is recognized in several 
ways. The Prophet or others are said to 
judge between disputants by that which 
God has revealed (Q 5:44, 45, 47). In other 
passages, the sacred text is personified and 
itself gives a verdict or judges between dis- 
putants: “Have you not seen how those 
who have been given a portion of the 
scripture invoke the scripture of God (in 
their disputes) that it may judge between 
them, then a faction of them turns away, 
opposed (to it)?” (Q 3:23; see PARTIES AND 
FACTIONS). 

In addition, mention of the lex talionis 
shows an awareness in the Qur'an of spe- 
cific biblical legal rulings (see scRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR'AN): “Anyone who maims 
another shall suffer the same injury in 
return: fracture for fracture, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth; the injury inflicted is the 
injury to be suffered” (Lev 24:20; see also 
Exod 21:24; Deut 19:21). The principle of 
like retaliation (gisas) was adopted in 
Islamic law as well, but was supplemented 
by an alternative regime of monetary com- 
pensation. For the life of a free, adult male 
(see MURDER; BLOODSHED), compensation 
was set at one hundred camels and for the 
loss of limbs and other injuries, as well as 
for the death or injury of women (see 
WOMEN AND THE QURAN), children (q.v.), 
and slaves (see SLAVES AND SLAVERY), vari- 


ous fractions of that amount were awarded 


TEMPORARY MARRIAGE 


(see VENGEANCE; REVENGE; BLOOD 
MONEY). 


Devin J. Stewart 
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Temperature see HOT AND COLD 


Temple see SACRED PRECINCTS; HOUSE, 


DOMESTIC AND DIVINE 


Temporary Marriage 


Financial contract between a man and an 
unmarried woman permitting sexual rela- 
tions for a fixed amount of time upon com- 
pensation of the woman. Although the 
Arabic term for this concept (mut‘a) does 
not occur in the Quran, the tenth verbal 
form of the root m-t-“is employed at 

Q 4:24, likely with reference to this practice 
as a pre-Islamic Arabian tradition (despite 
the explanations of many exegetes; cf. e.g. 
the traditions preserved in Tabari, Ta/siz, 
ad loc., which identify al-astemta‘ with 
“nikah” or “tazwy”; cf. also Heffening, 
Mut‘a). This practice developed into a 
complex Shi7 religious institution about 
which there has been much cultural and 
moral ambivalence, yet in Iran, since the 
revolution of 1979, it has become more 
commonplace (Haeri, Law of desire). 
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Literally “marriage of pleasure,” mut‘a is a 
form of a pre-Islamic tradition in Arabia 
(Robertson-Smith, Ainship and marriage; see 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QURAN) that 
still retains legitimacy among the Twelver 
Shris who live predominantly, though not 
exclusively, in Iran (see SHI‘ISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). Legally, mut‘a-marriage is a con- 
tract (‘agd) in which a man and an unmar- 
ried woman decide how long they want to 
be married to each other and how much 
money, or bride-price, is to be given to the 
temporary wife (see CONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES; MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; 
BRIDEWEALTH). Unlike in the case of per- 
manent marriage (nzkah) a temporary wife 
is not legally entitled to financial support 
(nafaqa) above and beyond the bride-price, 
even in the event of pregnancy, unless it 1s 
agreed upon beforehand (see MAINTE- 
NANCE AND UPKEEP). Doctrinally, the ShiT 
jurists distinguish temporary marriage 
from permanent marriage by stating that 
the objective of mut‘a is sexual enjoyment, 
while that of mikah is procreation (Tis, 
Nthaya, 497-502; Hilli, Sharat, 524; Kashif 
al-Ghita’, Ayin-i ma; Tabataba’s, Shiite 
Islam; Mutahhari, Nizam-i huqigq-t zan, 38; 
Khomeini, Zawdih al-masa il; id., Mut‘a; 
Levy, Introduction; Murata, Temporary mar- 
riage; Haeri, Law of desire). 

According to Shri literature, the second 
caliph ‘Umar (r. 13-23/634-44; see CALIPH) 
outlawed the custom of muta marriage in 
the first/seventh century and threatened its 
practitioners with stoning (q.v.). The Shiws 
have systematically contested the caliph’s 
decision. They argue, on the basis of the 
quranic reference to mut‘a (ma stamta‘tum 
bihi minhunna, Q 4:24) and the lack of any 
unambiguous prophetic hadith banning its 
practice (see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN), 
that “‘Umar’s fatwa lacks legitimacy (al- 
Amini, al-Ghadir; Vabataba’t, Shi tte Islam; 
Shafa’t, Mut‘a; ‘Amili, Mut‘a; Haeri, Law of 
desire, 01-43 See LAW AND THE QUR'AN). 
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Indeed the Shiis point to the fact that tem- 
porary marriage was common at the time 
of the prophet Muhammad and that many 
of the early converts were children of mut‘a 
marriages: ‘Adi, son of Hatim and 
Mawiyya, is an example (al-Amini, al- 
Ghadir, vi, 129, 198-240; Robertson-Smith, 
Kinship and marrage, 81; cf. Tabataba’, 
Shiite Islam, 227). 

The Sunnis and Shrits have not ceased to 
dispute the religious legitimacy and moral 
propriety of temporary marriage. Al- 
though strongly opposed by the Sunni 
‘ulama@ (see SCHOLAR), the custom of tem- 
porary marriage has apparently continued 
among some Sunnis into modern times 
(Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, 12-13). 

Rules and procedures regarding mut‘a 
developed piecemeal and by analogical 
reasoning. Its present form is the result of 
dialogues and debates among Shi‘ schol- 
ars, the most prominent of whom was the 
sixth imam (q.v.), Ja‘far al-Sadigq (d. 148/ 
765; Tust, Nthaya, 497-502; Hill, Shara 75 
515-28; Ghazanfari, Ahudamiz-i lum ‘a, i, 
126-34; Kashif al-Ghita’, Aym-i ma, 372-92; 
Khomeini, Tawdth al-masail; Mutahhart, 
Nizam-i huqitq-t zan, 21-54; Imami, Huqiig-i 
madant; Levy, Introduction, 1, 131-90; Fayzee, 
Outlines, 117-21; Murata, Temporary marriage; 
Haeri, Law of desire). 

Arabic in origin, the term mut‘a has mul- 
tiple meanings: “that which gives benefits, 
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for a short while,” “enjoyment, pleasure” 
(i.e. to saturate), “to have the usufruct of 
something” (Dihkhuda, Sigha, 318). Al- 
though the specified purpose of temporary 
marriage is sexual pleasure (specifically 
male pleasure), the religious language that 
describes it places — or misplaces — the 
emphasis on its marital aspect, thereby 
creating the impression that mut‘a is simply 
a form of marriage but with a built-in time 
limit. Outside of religious circles, everyday 
language in Iran has remained more faith- 


ful to the literal meaning of mut‘a, which 


TEMPORARY MARRIAGE 


has colloquially been substituted with the 
vernacular Persian term sigha. Used in both 
nominal and verbal forms, properly speak- 
ing sigha means “form” or “type” of a con- 
tract. It is a pejorative term that has been 
applied to a woman who is temporarily 
married but not to the man who engaged 
her services. 

Primarily an urban phenomenon, tem- 
porary marriage is culturally stigmatized 
and is popularly perceived to be similar to 
“legalized prostitution.” Ironically, it is also 
believed to be more prevalent around the 
pilgrimage centers in Iran than elsewhere 
in the country (cf. e.g. Haeri, Law of desire, 
g-10). Temporary marriage is a form of 
contract that may be performed privately 
and in any language as long as the partners 
agree on the exact period the marriage 
shall last and the amount of bride-price to 
be given to the temporary wife (sigha). A 
temporary marriage need not be witnessed 
or registered (Tiist, Nhaya, 498). Presently, 
however, the Islamic state in Iran requires 
its registration, ostensibly to ascertain the 
legality of a woman’s claim in case she 
may become pregnant. 

At the end of the specified period, the 
temporary marriage automatically comes 
to an end without any divorce ceremony. 
Regardless of its length, women must keep 
a period of sexual abstinence, ‘7dda, after it 
ends (see WAITING PERIOD). Also a feature 
of permanent marriage and divorce, the 
idda of temporary marriage is shorter by 
one month. It is two menstrual cycles for 
women who menstruate regularly, and 
forty-five days for women who are at an 
age where they normally ought to menstru- 
ate but for some reason they do not. dda 
is not required of menopausal women. 
Temporary spouses do not legally inherit 
from each other, though theoretically they 
may negotiate such a condition in their 
contract. In addition to the four wives re- 
ligiously allowed all Muslim men, a Shit 


TENTS AND TENT PEGS 


man may simultaneously contract as many 
temporary marriages as he wishes and re- 
new any of them for as many times as the 


partners desire it, provided that certain 
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conditions are met. A Shit woman is per- 
mitted only one marriage at a time, be it 
temporary or permanent. 

Temporary marriage is an institution in 
which the relationship between the sexes 
(see SEX AND SEXUALITY), marriage, sexual- 
ity, morality, religious rules, secular laws 
and cultural practices converge. At the 
same time it is a kind of custom that puts 
religion and popular culture at odds. 
Despite its legality and religious sanctity, 
temporary marriage has never enjoyed 
widespread support culturally, particularly 
among the more “secular” middle and up- 
per middle classes in Iran, Iraq and 
Lebanon, where a substantial number of 
Shr'is live. 


Shahla Haeri 
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Temptation see WHISPER; DEVIL 
Ten Commandments | see 
COMMANDMENT 


Tents and ‘Tent Pegs 


Portable shelters for nomadic peoples and 
the means to affix them in the ground. 
Arabic lexicographical works and diction- 
aries provide us with a considerable variety 
of terms designating a tent (see TOOLS FOR 
THE STUDY OF THE QuR’AN). Most of this 
vocabulary goes back to Arab philologists 
of the eighth/ninth centuries c.£. like 
al-AsmaT (d. 213/828), Abt ‘Ubayda 
(d. 209/824-5) and Abi Zayd al-Ansari 
(d. 215/830) to whom later lexicographers 
owe most of their knowledge about pre- 
Islamic Arabs, their culture and language 
(see ARABS; PRE-ISLAMICG ARABIA AND THE 
QURAN; ARABIC LANGUAGE; ARABIG 
scRIPT). Only four of the terms designat- 
ing a tent occur in the Qur'an: bayt, khayma, 
gulla, and suradiq. 

The Bedouin (q.v.) calls his tent a dayt. 
That is the common Semitic root for 
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“dwelling,” regardless if what is meant is 
the tent of the Bedouins or a house built of 
brick or stone for sedentary people (see 
NOMADs; Ciry). The more precise term for 
a tent 1s bayt sha’, “hair tent,” which in- 
dicates the material used for making it (see 
HIDES AND FLEECE). The preferred fiber for 
the Bedouin tent 1s goat hair the color of 
which gives the tent its characteristic 
“blackness,” even though “black tents” are 
often not black at all but are dyed in other 
colors (Isfahani, Aghani, vil, 65 mentions 
red tents: ahlu l-qibabi l-humr). Many tents 
are made of pure goat hair because it is 
stronger and warmer in winter than other 
sorts of wool. Furthermore, rain water 
slides off the surface of goats’ hair so that 
the tent inside remains dry. Often sheep or 
camel wool or a plant fiber are added; a 
certain percentage of goat hair, however, is 
always needed because sheep wool 
stretches too much and camel wool is too 
short and weak (see CAMELS; ANIMAL LIFE). 
The origin of the black tent is connected 
with the domestication of goats and sheep, 
the animals which provided the material 
for the tent cloth. The earliest mention of 
goat hair as tent material can be found in 
the Bible (Exod 26:7): “You shall also make 
the curtains of goats’ hair for a tent over 
the tabernacle....” There are two basic 
types of black tent — the eastern or 
Persian type and the western or Arab type 
(according to Feilberg, La tente noire). ‘The 
Persian black tent seems to be closer to the 
black tents of biblical times which are of 
the simple construction described in 
Exodus. The Arab black tent is used by the 
Bedouin tribes of Arabia, Iraq (q.v.) and 
Syria (q.v.) and the tribes to the west of 
them (Rackow, Beduinenzelt; see TRIBES 
AND CLANS). The shape of the Arab tent is 
an extended cube. The length of a tent can 
vary from 4-5 meters to about 40 or 50 me- 
ters. The more rooms the tent has, the 


more wooden center poles are erected. 


TENTS AND TENT PEGS 


Secondary poles are used for supporting 
the side and the open front of the tent. 
The most important component of a tent 
is the cloth panels: For a two-room tent 
about eight panels are needed, each ten or 
twelve meters long and 60 or 70 centime- 
ters wide, which are stitched together. In 
addition to the tent cloth of the Persian 
type, the Arab type has tension bands sewn 
across the cloth breadths. These tension 
bands serve as reinforcement of the tent 
cloth. 

Pre-Islamic Arabic poetry gives only 
scanty information on the construction of 
tents and materials used for them (see the 
examples in Jacob, Leben, 41-3; see POETRY 
AND POETS). The Qur'an itself does not 
describe the characteristics of the tent any 
further. The term bayt occurs only once in 
the sense of “tent,” in Q 16:80, whereas in 
all other cases bayt denotes a holy place or 
“God’s house” (see HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND 
DIVINE). The same verse mentions leather 
(skins) as the material used for making the 
tent: “God has appointed for you from 
your tents (buyit) a rest, and from the skins 
of the cattle (juliid al-an‘G@m) he has ap- 
pointed for you houses (buyiit) which were 
light for you on the day you strike them 
and the day you set them up....” The term 
khayma, interpreted by early Arabic lexi- 
cographers as some sort of tent-like shelter, 
occurs in Q 55:72 in the plural (al-khiyam) as 
tent for the houris (q.v.): “cloistered in 
(cool) pavilions.” ‘This term is found again 
in the same meaning in classical poetry (see 
also Lisan al-‘Arab, xii, 193; about a possible 
origin of the word from Ge’ez see Leslau, 
Dictionary, 269; see FOREIGN VOCABULARY). 
Al-Asma‘ holds that a khayma is built only 
of branches of trees, and that otherwise it 
is called bayt (similarly in Mutarrizi, 
Mughrib, 94); other lexicographers hold that 
it is made with pieces of cloth and tent 
ropes. The term zul/a occurs in Q 7:171 and 
could denote some sort of unstable shelter: 
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“And when we shook the mountain above 
them as if it were a zulla” (cf. other transla- 
tions of the term as “covering” or 
“shadow”). The commentators (e.g. 
Baydawt, Anwar, ad loc.) conceive this pas- 
sage to mean that God lifted the mountain 
like a roof. Arabic lexicographers interpret 
the term as a “thing that covers, or protects 
one, overhead” (Lane, 1916). According to 
A.S. Yahuda (Contribution, 285), the Jews 
in Arabia used Zulal (pl. of zulla) for the 
“booths” (Heb. szkkot) that they erected for 
the Feast of Tabernacles (see Jews AND 
Jupaism). The Lisan al-‘Arab (xi, 416-17) says 
that zulla is of Aramaic (“Nabatean”’) ori- 
gin. Yahuda therefore proposes as transla- 
tion “booths of foliage made for shelter.” 
In European translations of the Qur'an the 
word is similarly translated as “canopy” 
(Arberry; Bell, Quran) or “Hiitte” (Paret, 
Koran), whereas Blachére has “dais.” 
According to Arabic dictionaries, suradiq 
denotes a pavilion or a cloth tent of quite 
large dimensions. Swradiq is a Persian loan- 
word (saraparda) signifying a curtain, 
especially at the door of a pavilion (Jeffery, 
For. vocab, 167; Asbaghi, Persische Lehnworter, 
157; see also Jawaliqi, Mu ‘arrab, go). Arabic 
lexicographers interpret this word, besides 
the above-mentioned meaning, as an aw- 
ning extended over the interior court of a 
house or as a tent-enclosure without a roof 
(e.g. Mutarrizi, Mughrib, 130). The wording 
in Q 18:29, “We have prepared for the evil- 
doers a fire (q.v.), whose suradiqg encom- 
passes them” (Arberry: “pavilion”; Bell, 
Quran: “awnings”; Blachére: “flammes”; 
Paret, Aoran: “Zeltdecke”), evokes the im- 
age of a wall of flames surrounding the 
sinners, indicating that the term should be 
understood rather in the sense of an 
enclosure or a surround (see also Lisan al- 
‘Arab, x, 157-8; see HELL AND HELLFIRE} 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; SIN, MAJOR 
AND MINOR; GOOD AND EVIL). 


Of the components of a tent only tent- 
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pegs (awtad, pl. of watad) are mentioned in 
the Qur'an. The term occurs twice, in 

Q 38:12 and Q 89:10, in connection with 
Pharaoh (q.v.) where he is described as dhii 
l-awtad, “possessor of the pegs” (Bell, 
Quran: “possessor of the stakes”; Blachére: 
“Maitre des Epieux”; Paret, Koran: “der mit 
den Pfahlen’”). No satisfactory explanation 
of this epithet has been found; most of the 
commentators interpret the passage as a 
metaphor (q.v.) for power or grandeur (see 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE; SYMBOLIC 
IMAGERY). J. Horovitz (Ku, 130) suggests 
that it refers to his buildings, and H. 
Speyer (Erzdhlungen, 238) sees in it an 
allusion to the tower of Babel. It is often 
supposed to refer to some form of torture 
(impale) practiced by Pharaoh, which 
seems to be the most acceptable explana- 
tion (see Bell, Quran, i1, 451; also 
Kratchkovsky, Aoran, 632). A third passage, 
Q 78:6, “Have we not made... the moun- 
tains as pegs?,” reminds one of the biblical 
idea of the sky as tent (Ps 104:2; Is 40:12) 
stretched out (/s 4.0:22) and fitted out with 
pillars (2 Sam 22:8; see HEAVEN AND SKY). 
The concept of a pavilion as an image of 
the sky is widespread in Christian literature 
(see for Syriac and Coptic examples 
Lumpe and Bietenhard, Himmel, 207; see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) and plays 
also a role in the Persian symbolism of 
power. Plutarch (Vit. Alex., 37:3) describes 
the golden pavilion of Alexander the Great 
(see DHU L-QARNAYN) representing the sky 
(other examples in L’Orange, Studies, 74f.). 
The Quran seems to refer here obviously 
to common cosmological conceptions in 


the Near East (see cosMOLOGY). 
Ute Pietruschka 
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Terror see FEAR 
Test see TRIAL 


Testifying see WITNESSING AND 


TESTIFYING 

Textile see MATERIAL CULTURE AND THE 
QUR’AN 

Textual Criticism of the Qur'an 

Introduction 


Anyone who writes on textual criticism 


should begin with definitions. So let it be 
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said from the outset that textual criticism 
has nothing to do with the criticism of 
music, art or literature. In simplest terms, 
textual criticism is the correction of errors 
in texts. Classical scholars are, however, a 
bit more sophisticated. A. E. Housman 
(Application, 67) defines textual criticism as 
the “science of discovering error in texts 
and the art of removing it.” But he goes on 
to say that it is not an exact science, so per- 
haps we might be justified in calling textual 
criticism “the art of discovering error in 
texts and the art of removing it.” 
Regardless of how we define it, it is un- 
fortunately true that qur’anic studies have 
not profited much from it. Most Muslim 
scholars have been unwilling to “discover 
and remove error” in the qur’anic text, and 
most non-Muslim scholars have followed 
suit, preferring to devote themselves to as- 
pects of qur’anic studies that do not im- 
pinge directly on the text. There have 
been, however, a few exceptions to this 
rule, some of which we shall mention later 
on. Classicists divide the process of textual 
criticism into three phases: recension, ex- 
amination and emendation. Recension 1s 
the establishment of a preliminary text; 
one examines it to determine whether it is 
the best possible text and, where it is not, 
one tries to emend. If the work is well 
done, the result should be a revised version 
that is closer to the author’s original. Since 
the standard Egyptian edition of the 
Quran is quite good, there is no need to 
produce a recension of the qur’anic text, 
which would be impossible in any case, 
since there is not sufficient manuscript ma- 
terial to prepare a fully documented recen- 
sion (see MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QUR’AN). It 
is, however, important to get an idea of just 
what this extant recension consists of, since 
it differs considerably from what we would 
expect in an ordinary literary text. 

The Qur'an began as a work of oral 


composition which took twenty-odd years 
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to complete (see ORALITY; ORALITY AND 
WRITING IN ARABIA; RECITATION OF THE 
QuR’AN). Parts, if not all, of it were copied 
at the Prophet’s dictation, but because the 
Arabic alphabet has no vowels, only the 
consonantal outline (rasm) of the words 
could be written (see ARABIC SCRIPT). 
Moreover, the diacritics that distinguish 
some consonants from others, though they 
existed at the time, were not used, prob- 
ably because the copyists had to write 
quickly to keep up with the dictation. 
These features of the orthography (q.v.) 
can make the reading of individual words 
uncertain — although this difficulty is of- 
ten exaggerated. The great majority of 
words in the Qur’an can be read in only 
one way, determined by sense and syntax 
(see GRAMMAR AND THE QUR’AN). Oral 
transmission was the norm, however, and 
there is no evidence that anyone in the 
early years ever read the Qur’an from a 
written text in public (see RECITERS OF THE 
QuR’AN). The oral tradition dominated 
until an official written version, known as 
the ‘Uthmanic recension, was produced 
(see CODICES OF THE QUR'AN; COLLECTION 
OF THE QuR’AN). But even thereafter, the 
oral tradition remained of primary im- 
portance. Readers reciting in public, 
whether they were dependent on the 
‘Uthmanic recension or not, could not sim- 
ply omit ambivalent words (see 
AMBIGUOUS), nor could they recite one or 
two variants of a single rasm. They had to 
make choices. 

Quranic recitation soon became profes- 
sionalized and many reciters made col- 
lections of variants for their own use. The 
results were rather chaotic but gradually 
some order was introduced as the 
‘Uthmanic recension was accepted by 
more and more readers. Ultimately com- 
patibility with the ‘Uthmanic recension 


became a sine-qua-non for any acceptable 
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reading (see MUSHAF; ‘UTHMAN; POLITICS 
AND THE QUR'AN). The sacrality of the 
‘Uthmanic recension for Muslims is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that it has been faith- 
fully transmitted, including its errors, for 
over 1300 years (see EVERYDAY LIFE, THE 
QUR'AN IN; TEACHING AND PREACHING THE 
QuR’AN). One cannot really doubt that it 
was the ‘Uthmanic recension that pre- 
served the Qur'an from complete disin- 
tegration. Competing recensions, ascribed 
to Ibn Mas‘tid (d. 32/652-3), Ubayy b. 
Ka’b (d. bet. 19/640 and 35/656), ‘Ali 

(d. 40/660; see ‘ALI B. ABI TALIB) and 
others, were eclipsed by the ‘Uthmanic 
recension and were ultimately declared 
non-canonical. Likewise the variant read- 
ings that could be applied to the ‘Uth- 
manic recension were much reduced, and 
in the early fourth/tenth century, a scholar 
named Ibn Mujahid declared that only 
seven systems of readings were canonical; 
the others were shadhdh, “deviant,” and 
could not be used for ritual recitations (see 
READINGS OF THE QUR'AN). Not everyone 
agreed with his decision but in the course 
of time even more of them fell out of use, 
so that today only two are in common use. 
Another progressive feature was the de- 
velopment of vowel signs and the regular 
use of diacritics (see ORNAMENTATION AND 
ILLUMINATION). These have been incor- 
porated into the bare text so that a copy of 
the Qur’4n purchased today combines the 
“‘Uthmanic recension with one particular 
reading. To be precise, the recension used 
today is the ‘Uthmanic recension, to which 
has been affixed the reading of ‘Asim b. 
Abt l-Najiid, a Kaifan scholar (d. 127 or 
128/744-6), as transmitted by his student 
Hafs b. Sulayman (d. ca. 190/805-6). The 
printed edition most frequently used, 
referred to as the Egyptian Qur'an, or 

the Royal Egyptian Qur'an, since it was 


produced under the sponsorship of 
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King Fw ad of Egypt in 1342/1923-4, is 
much superior to all previous editions 
(see PRINTINGS OF THE QUR’AN). 

The next step is to examine the text with 
the purpose of isolating possible errors. 
The most important clue that an error may 
have occurred is the lack of good sense in 
the word or passage and the resulting va- 
riety of opinion among scholars as to what 
it means (see TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF 
QURANIC STUDY}; EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL). 
Another clue is when the word is transmit- 
ted in more than one form. Different views 
about the meaning and/or form of a par- 
ticular word make it likely that the word is 
wrong. Still another clue is when the word 
in question is said by the commentators to 
be dialectal or foreign (see DIALECTS; 
FOREIGN VOCABULARY). Such claims may 
indicate that the word was unfamiliar to 
the scribes and reciters and so probably 
could be a mistake. In proposing emenda- 
tions of my own, and in judging the emen- 
dations of others, I have followed rules laid 
down by the classicists. In order to be ac- 
ceptable, an emendation must make better 
sense than the received text; it must be in 
harmony with the style of the Qur'an (see 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN; 
FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QURAN; 
RHETORIC AND THE QURAN); it should be 
paleographically justifiable; and, finally, it 
should show how the corruption occurred 
in the first place. The most important of 
these is the semantic criterion. 

The earliest generation of reciters and 
transmitters of the ‘Uthmanic recension 
soon realized that it contained mistakes, 
some of which they claimed were copyists’ 
errors. The problems of recitation pre- 
sented by these mistakes were solved in 
three ways: Some simply corrected the text 
(i.e. emended it), others retained the text as 


it was and corrected only their recitation; 
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still others — and this was the most com- 
mon solution — recited the text as it was 
written. G. Bergstrasser (in Néldeke, GQ, 
iil, 2f.) notes several of these early-iden- 
tified mistakes. For example, in Q 20:63 we 
find the consonantal structure (rasm) ’n hdhn 
lshrn read by Hafs as in hadhani la-sahirani. 
This is wrong since im in the construction 
in... la-... introduces verbs only, most of 
which begin with ka@f especially kana and 
kada (see Rabin, Ancient West-Arabian, 160f.). 
I prefer to read inna hadhayni la-sahirani, 
accepting the emendation of Abi ‘Amr b. 
al-‘Ala (d. 154/771), a Basran scholar, and 
one of those approved by Ibn Mujahid 
(Dani, Tayst, 151). The ya’ was lost not be- 
cause the scribe was ignorant of grammar 
but because of bad handwriting. Ya’ before 
a final niin and after a space is often mi- 
nuscule and can easily be missed. More 
important, however, the same 

story — Moses (q.v.) before Pharaoh 

(q.v.) — is told twice again in the Qur’4n 
with the same construction but in the sin- 
gular: inna hadha la-sahirun ‘alimun (Q 7:109; 
26:34) and once more with reference to 
Muhammad: inna hadha la-sahirun mubinun 
(Q 10:2; see NARRATIVES). Although hadha 
does not change for the accusative, inna 
indicates that an accusative was under- 
stood, so there is no good reason to read 

Q 20:63 differently (see also Gilliot, Eli, 
196-7 on Q 20:63). In the second chapter of 
his study (Zur Sprache des Korans), ‘Th. 
Noldeke deals with stylistic and syntactic 
peculiarities in the text. He points out a 
number of peculiarities in qur’anic style 
but does not go so far as to note errors or 
propose emendations. A possible exception 
(p. 27) is the passage in Q 12:17 where 
Joseph’s (q.v.) brothers (see BROTHER AND 
BROTHERHOOD) tell their father that he has 
been eaten by a wolf and then add: wa-ma 
anta bi-mu’minin lana wa-law kunna sadiqin, 


“but you would not believe us even if we 
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were telling the truth.” Noldeke calls this 
“zu ungeschickt,” since they are in effect 
admitting that they are lying. What they 
really mean is “You do not believe us even 
though we are telling the truth.” Despite 
this, Néldeke tries to save the text by sug- 
gesting that Muhammad might be putting 
his own condemnation of the speakers in 
their own mouths. One should note, how- 
ever, that Reckendorf (Arabische Syntax, 494) 
gives several examples of /aw where, he 
says, it is not used to convey what is coun- 
ter factual but only more strongly than zn, 
gives “the mere mental object” (die blosse 
Gedachtheit) of the case, or sometimes, of 
the point in time, and so is related in sense 
and use to idha. The statement by Noldeke 
just quoted reveals very clearly the attitude 
of nineteenth-century scholars towards the 
quranic text. If Muhammad’s audience 
was unaware of the flaws of expression, 
then he, too, must have been unaware of 
them. Consequently, no one admitted that 
they existed until they were discovered by 
later scholars and were rescued from this 
strange limbo of unawareness. Noldeke 
was wise not to emend them, and one im- 
portant lesson we can draw from his study 
is never to assume that flaws of expression 
are always errors. 

Another method of emendation is em- 
ployed by J. Barth (Studien zur Kritik und 
Exegese des Qorans), who tries to test the 
inner connections (“Zusammenhange”) of 
the stiras (q.v.) and their possible disjunc- 
tions, and to point out insertions in the 
original contexts as well as to make other 
critical and text-critical contributions. 
Most of Barth’s proposals are based on the 
assumption that the text has been disar- 
ranged and that many verses, phrases and 
words are out of place and should be re- 
turned to their original locations. He thus 
inaugurates the method that was applied 
on a larger scale by R. Blachére, and was 
carried to an extreme by R. Bell (see 
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POST-ENLIGHTENMENT ACADEMIC STUDY 
OF THE QUR’AN). Few later scholars refer to 
Barth though Blachére cites him occasion- 
ally in the notes to his translation (see 
TRANSLATIONS OF THE QUR’AN). An ex- 
ample of Barth’s method can be seen in his 
treatment of Q 97:4-5: tanazzala l-malatkatu 
wa-l-rithu fiha (i.e. ft laylate l-gadri) bi-idhni 
rabbthim min kulli amrin; salamun hiya hatta 
matla? l-fajn. He claims that min kulli amr 
cannot be construed since it cannot mean 
bi-kulli amr, nor “wegen jeder Sache,” since 
this would be indicated by min. He pro- 
poses to read the last portion: b1-idhni rab- 
bihim hatta matla% l-far; salamun hiya min kulhi 
amr, “Sie ist ungefochten von jeder (bésen) 
Sache” (Barth, Studien, 19). In my view, if 
emendation is necessary, which is doubtful, 
it would be much simpler to emend min to 
Ji, thus correcting a mistake that is fre- 
quently found in later manuscripts. Barth 
can, however, be given credit for one 
emendation which is undoubtedly correct. 
In Q 37:78, 108, 119, and 129 he reads, in- 
stead of tarakna ‘alayhi fi l-akhirina, which 
makes no sense, barakna ‘alayhi fi l-akhirin, 
“we blessed him among later genera- 
tions.” (Note that Q 37:113 correctly reads 
barakna.) Luxenberg (Syro-Aramditsche Lesart, 
138) also prefers barakna but does not 

note that Barth was the first to make this 
emendation. 

Scholars, like Barth and Blachére, who 
try to restore the original by moving bits 
and pieces of text from one place to an- 
other have great difficulty in fulfilling the 
fourth requirement for an acceptable 
emendation, namely showing how the cor- 
ruption came about. If they claim that 
these textual rearrangements are the 
Prophet’s revisions and alterations (see 
REVISION AND ALTERATION; CORRUPTION; 
FORGERY), they must admit that in the end 
he did not really care whether the text 
made sense or not. If they ascribe them to 
the mistake of reciters, copyists, or editors, 
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they argue for a level of corruption that 
cannot be admitted since the assumed dis- 
locations run into the hundreds. Such a 
high level of corruption could have oc- 
curred with a written text only if someone 
had taken the original, i.e. correct, text and 
worked through it systematically, shifting 
passages to wrong locations, thus leaving it 
for later scholars to put right, something 
that no one would suggest. The simultane- 
ous presence of oral and written transmis- 
sions of the qur’anic text complicates this 
further and the most elaborate effort to 
explain textual misplacement — that of 
Richard Bell — remains unconvincing 

to me. 

Almost from the beginning of Islamic 
studies in Europe, controversy arose be- 
tween two groups of scholars, one of 
which believes that Judaism, the other that 
eastern (Syrian) Christianity, exercised the 
greater influence on Muhammad, the 
Quran and the subsequent development of 
Islam (see JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY; RELIGIOUS PLURALISM 
AND THE QUR'AN). The supporters of 
Christianity have until now made little use 
of textual criticism in their arguments, al- 
though it has always been admitted that 
the Arabic of the Qur'an contains a large 
number of borrowings from Syriac. 
Recently, however, a book has appeared 
under the name of Christoph Luxenberg, 
in which the author, who prefers to write 
under a pseudonym, deals critically with 
what he deems to be traces of Syriac in the 
qur’anic text, which include single words, 
phrases and syntactic constructions. This 
work should be carefully reviewed by 
someone familiar with the methods of tex- 
tual criticism and equally at home in both 
Arabic and Syriac. Here, in some of the 
examples that follow, I shall have to limit 
myself to citing a few instances of Luxen- 
berg’s emendations in order to contrast 


them with my own, so that the reader can 
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get some idea of the type of textual criti- 


cism he is practicing. 


Selected emendations 
In the proposed emendations that follow, 
because of limitations of space, I have 
omitted most of the discussions that ac- 
companied the original publications, which 
consisted by and large of proposals by 
Western scholars and the comments of 
Muslim commentators (see TOOLS FOR THE 
STUDY OF THE QUR'AN; CONTEMPORARY 
GRITIGAL PRACTICES AND THE QUR’AN). 
This material is instructive for the history 
of tafsiy and displays the difficulties that 
scholars have had in coming to grips with 
the text, but in my judgment it is mis- 
guided and does not contribute much to 
the correction of the text. I shall, however, 
mention those comments of the commen- 
tators which are helpful in emending the 
text. For many, Arabic was their native lan- 
guage, so they could sometimes sense the 
correct meaning of a difficult passage (see 
DIFFICULT PASSAGES) and “redefine” the 
crucial word accordingly, even when this 
was lexically impossible. The modern 
textual critic has only to emend following 
their lead. There are several examples of 
this redefinition in the following 
emendations. 

Hasab: fuel. Read hatab, with Ubayy b. 
Ka'b, in Q 21:98. Hasab cannot mean 
“fuel”; hatab occurs with this meaning in 
Q 111:4 and Q 72:15. The mistake was 
caused by a copyist omitting the vertical 
stroke of the /@, turning it into a sad 
(Bellamy, Some proposed emendations, 
564). 

Ummah: time, while, Q 11:8 and Q 12:45. 
Read amad, which has this meaning four 
times, in Q 3:30; 18:12; 57:16; 72:25. Final 
dal was turned into fa’, either because the 
copyist’s pen fed too much ink or his hand 
was unsteady and twitched upward and to 
the right after the dal was complete 
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(Bellamy, Some proposed emendations, 
564). 

Abban: fodder, pasturage, Q 80:31. Read 
lubban, “nuts.” Abb has no acceptable 
meaning here but /ubé fits in well with the 
other blessings that God has bestowed on 
humankind (Q 80:27-31; see GRACE; 
BLESSING). The copyist’s pen as it turned to 
the left after the /am briefly ceased to flow, 
breaking the connection with the following 
ba’ and converting the /am into alif 
(Bellamy, Some proposed emendations, 
564). 

Sill: writer of a document, Q 21:104. 
Read musyil or musayil. Syill means only 
“document.” In older hands, mim after the 
definite article does not turn back under 
the alifas in later hands but is no more 
than a thickening of the line between the 
lam and the following letter. A leaky pen 
may have run the mim into the first tooth of 
the st, causing the mim to lose its identity; 
possibly one of the teeth of the sin was in- 
distinct, thus facilitating the misreading 
(Bellamy, Some proposed emendations, 
566). 

Huttah: forgiveness, Q 2:58; 7:161; read 
khitatan. This word has nothing to do with 
hatta, which means “put down,” but comes 
from the verb khati’a, which in the Hyazi 
dialect would become khatiya “commit a 
sin,” with masdar khitah, omitting the hamza. 
The spelling is like that of shth = shatahu 
“its sprout” in Q 48:29. The people are 
appealing for forgiveness (q.v.), but they 
first must confess their sins (see SIN, MAJOR 
AND MINOR; REPENTANCE AND PENANCE). 
Khitatan, with the implied omission of the 
verb khatina < khati’nd, is the equivalent of 
“we have sinned” (Bellamy, Some proposed 
emendations, 566). 

Surhunna ilayka: incline them (the birds) 
toward you, Q 2:260. Read jazzihinna (wa-) 
lbuk, or wa-labbik. Abraham (q.v.; Ibrahim) 
is instructed by God, “Take four birds and 
incline them towards yourself (fa-surhunna 
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ilayka) then put a part of them on each 
mountain, then call them, and they will 
come to you flying.” Al-‘Tabari (d. 310/923; 
Tafsir, wi, 35f; cf. Gilliot, Elf, 107) cites the 
two major views on the meaning of sus, 
“incline” and “cut up,” and chooses the 
latter because the majority of the exegetes 
accept it; he takes issue with a few Kifan 
lexicographers who maintain that sur never 
means “cut up.” Each group, however, is 
right in its own way. Sur never means “cut 
up” but the meaning must be “cut to pieces 
and mix them up.” With the emendation 
suggested above the meaning would be, 
“make them into pieces and mix them up.” 
Emending sdd to jam is simple; jazzi is the 
classical jazzi’, since in the Hijazi dialect, 
all the hamzas had been lost. The meaning- 
less clayka is removed by reading ulbuk with 
no change in the rasm; the waw was 
dropped when the word was misread as 
ilayka. Another possibility is that the phrase 
originally read wa-labbik, which has the 
same meaning, on the assumption that the 
waw was mistaken for an alif (Bellamy, 
Some proposed emendations, 567). 

Sab‘an mina l-mathani: seven mathani (?). 
This and the following two emendations 
are of special interest since they depend on 
assuming the same mistake. One can argue 
that they were copied by the same scribe 
with a certain peculiarity in his handwrit- 
ing. Mathani occurs in Q 15:87: “We have 
given you seven mathdni and the mighty 
Quran,” and again in Q 39:23: “God has 
sent down the best account, a book (q.v.) 
alike (in its parts), mathani, at which the 
skins of those who fear (q.v.) their lord 
(q.v.) creep....” Read: mataltyi and mataliya, 
the broken plural of matliw, meaning “rec- 
itations,” literally “something that has been 
or is to be recited.” ‘The copyist mistook 
the /am for a niin because it was too short. 
We also emend sab‘an to shay’an. The scribe 
wrote a small loop instead of the minim of 


the ya’. The next scribe, seeing what he 
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took to be a stv and an ‘ayn, could hardly 
do anything but add the ba’. So Q 15:87 
should read wa-la-qad ataynaka shay’an mina 
l-matalty wa-l-qurana I-‘azim, “We have 
given you some recitations and the mighty 
Quran” (Bellamy, Some proposed emen- 
dations, 567). 

Tamanna; ft umniyatihi: to desire, in his de- 
sire. In Q 22:52 we read: “We have not sent 
down before you any messenger or prophet 
but that when he desired (idha@ tamanna) 
Satan injected (something) into his desire 
(ft umniyatiht) but God cancels what Satan 
injects, then God makes his signs (q.v.) 
strong” (see ABROGATION; DEVIL; SATANIC 
VERSES). The word “desire” (verb and 
noun) makes little sense here; the sense 
required is recite, recitation, which was 
recognized by some commentators, who 
redefine éamannd to mean qara‘a, even in- 
venting shawahid in support of this redefini- 
tion (Ibn Ishaq, Sta, 370 f.). The redefinition 
is correct. We emend tamanna to _yumli and 
umniyatthi to imla thi, “dictates” and “in his 
dictation.” The latter word was originally 
written ‘mlyh, with no alif for the long @. 
The niin was written for lam because it was 
too short as in mathani, and one of the min- 
ims was lost. After_yumli was corrupted to 
tamanna, umniyatihi was inevitable (Bellamy, 
Some proposed emendations, 568). 

Illa amaniyya: except desires. Read 
amaltyya, “dictations.” Q 2:78 wa-minhum 
ummiyyina (i.e. ignorant people who do not 
know the scriptures; see IGNORANCE; UMMI; 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN) (@ ya lamiina 
l-kitaba ula amaniyya wa-in hum illa yazunnina, 
“And among them are ummiyyiina who do 
not know the book except desires and they 
can only guess.” The exegetes were not 
satisfied with amaniyya, and try to redefine 
it. Al-Tabart (Tafsir, i, 297f.) prefers the 
meaning “lies, falsehoods,” but the best 
suggestion comes from al-Zajjaji (d. 
311/923), who says plainly “They do not 
know the book except by recitation” (la 
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tulawatan, Lisan al-‘Arab, xv, 294; Bellamy, 
Some proposed emendations, 569). 

Sibghat Allah: God’s religion, Q 2:138. 
Read sania or kifaya. “But if they turn 
away, they are in schism, but God will take 
care of them for you [Muhammad; fa-sa- 
yakfikahumu lahu| for he hears and knows 
(see SEEING AND HEARING; KNOWLEDGE 
AND LEARNING); the stbgha of God and who 
is better at szbgha than God” (Q 2:137-8). 
The word stbgha refers to the Christian 
baptism (q.v.), so the exegetes were obliged 
to redefine it. They take it to mean din or 
aman, or they equate it with the millat 
Ibrahim, n Q 2:135, which they take to 
mean Islam (see RELIGION; FAITH). It 
seems inconceivable that one should find 
in the Quran the name of a Christian sac- 
rament used — even metaphorically — for 
Islam or iman. The whole idea runs counter 
to the general attitude toward Christianity 
and Judaism in the Qur'an (see POLEMIC 
AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE; 
APOLOGETICS), and is so disturbing that the 
word practically announces itself as a mis- 
take. In my view, sibghat Allah refers to the 
words immediately preceding, fa-sa- 
yakfikuhum Allah. Vaken thus, stbgha is an 
exclamatory accusative, used in praise of 
God’s action in sparing the Prophet the 
trouble of dealing with his own enemies 
(q.v.3 see also OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 
There are two emendations that would 
give this sense. The first is to read sani‘, 
“favor.” This emendation can be effected 
without altering the rasm if we assume that 
the original sad did not have the little nub 
on the left — this is often omitted in 
manuscripts — but that the next copyist 
took the niin to be the nub. Otherwise it is 
possible to add a minim to the rasm, a mi- 
nor change. The second possibility is to 
read kifaya, the masdar of kafa, which would 
have been spelled k/yh, the long @ without 
alif: In older manuscripts, k@f'is often writ- 
ten without the diagonal stroke that we add 
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separately, but is written first and then 
turns left and under to complete the letter. 
The copyist misread k@fas sad, and then 
took the loop of the fa’ for a minim. 
Initially, it was my assessment that sani‘a 
was preferable, since fewer changes were 
necessary to bring it into line (Bellamy, 
Some proposed emendations, 570), but 
kifaya is what should be expected, given 
sayakfikuhum and good sense should take 
precedence over paleography. 

Ashab al-a raf: the People of the Heights 
(q.v.), Q 7:48 (cf Q 7:46). The verses refer to 
a group of men who are situated in some 
vantage point from which they can observe 
both the blessed in heaven and the damned 
in hell (see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; 
PARADISE; HELL AND HELLFIRE). “Between 
them is a curtain (hyab), and on the ataf 
(ala l-ataf) are men who know each by 
their mark, and they call to the people of 
heaven... and the people of the a7af call to 
men whom they know by their mark; they 
say ‘Your collecting [of money] has not 
helped you nor has your arrogance (q.v.).’” 
The word a‘vafis the plural of ‘wf which 
means “mane” or “comb” of a cock, and it 
may not be incorrect. It could be used met- 
aphorically of some high place on which 
these observers are located. What makes it 
a bit suspicious 1s that the metaphor (q.v.) 
does not appear to have been used either 
before or after the revelation of this pas- 
sage. Furthermore, if the word refers to the 
top of the Ayab (see VEIL), as some think, 
one should expect ‘ala a‘rafihi. Two emen- 
dations can be proposed here, neither of 
which has to be metaphorical, though the 
second may be. The first is qraf pl. of jurf 
or juruf, which means “bank,” specifically 
of a wadi that has been undercut by the 
current, or, simply, “a bank that rises 
abruptly from a torrent or stream” (Lane, 
411). Paleographically there is no difficulty. 
Sometimes in early manuscripts and papyri 


initial fa’ begins with a lead-in line like a 
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small arc with the concavity facing right, 
which then continues toward the right 
completing the main body of the letter. If 
this arc is exaggerated the whole letter can 
be mistaken for an ‘ayn. The other sug- 
gestion is ahruf, pl. of harf which means, 
among other things, “point, ridge, brow, 
ledge, of a mountain” (Lane, 550). The 
same emendation, ‘ayn to ha’ is needed here 
as in graf, and the alif presents no problem. 
It might have been introduced at the time 
of the ‘Uthmanic recension, or it could 
have been added by ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad, 
who during his governorship of Kifa 
(53-9/673-9) instituted a reform in qur’anic 
spelling, which consisted of the introduc- 
tion of about 2,000 alifs into the text 
(Noldeke, GQ, ii, 255f.). Taken this way, 
ahruf is not metaphorical but we find the 
singular harfused metaphorically in 
Q 22:11: “And among the people there are 
those who serve God on a harfand if good 
comes to them they are at ease with it but 
if trouble comes to them, they turn back to 
their (old) ways” (see GOOD AND EVIL; 
TRUST AND PATIENCE). These people who 
serve God on a ridge (harf) are fence-sitters 
who are not sure which way they will jump 
since circumstances can vary. The same is 
true of the ashab al-araf, who are not sure 
whether they will end in heaven or hell, 
since it depends on God’s will, which they 
do not yet know (see FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION). The two usages are not 
exactly parallel, since a7d/is plural and 
definite and harfis singular and indefinite; 
nevertheless the similarity is striking. In 
general, I prefer the reading ahruf but 
would suspend judgment on whether it 
should be taken metaphorically or not 
(Bellamy, Some proposed emendations, 
571). 

Wa-inna kullan lamma la-yuwaffivannahum 
rabbuka a‘malahum, Q 11:111. The crux is the 
word lamma, for which we find the variants 


la-ma, lamman (acc.), which is said to mean 
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“all” (jami‘an); or, inna is changed into neg- 
ative in, and lamma given the sense of ila 
“except.” Barth (Studien, 136) must be cor- 
rect in saying that lammda cannot be con- 
strued and ought to be deleted. Once this 
is done the sentence is good grammatical 
Arabic and fits perfectly in the context: 
“Surely to all, your lord will give full re- 
quital for their deeds” (see GOOD DEEDS; 
EVIL DEEDS; HEAVENLY BOOK). Barth does 
not explain, however, how lamma got into 
the text; that is, he ignores the fourth re- 
quirement for an acceptable emendation. 
The copyist’s eye, after he had written kul- 
lan, strayed back to verse 108, where we 
find wa-inna la-muwaffuhum nasibahum, 
“Indeed we shall give them their full por- 
tion.” He proceeded to write la-muwaffihum 
but caught his mistake after writing only 
lam and mim, which he cancelled with a 
vertical stroke. This stroke was read by a 
later copyist as alifafter the mim, thus pro- 
ducing the meaningless /amma (Bellamy, 
More proposed emendations, 196). 

The earliest version of the story of the 
prophet Shu‘ayb (q.v.) is found in 
Q 26:177-89, in which it is told how he was 
sent to the People of the Thicket (q.v.; 
ashab al-ayka, cf. Q 26:176), whom he urged 
to obey God and the prophet. He was re- 
jected by his people and they were pun- 
ished by a day of shadow. There are two 
problems in the story: the form of the 
prophet’s name, and the identity of the 
ashab al-ayka. The name Shu‘ayb does not 
appear in pre-Islamic sources or in proto- 
Arabic inscriptions and it does not have a 
good Arabic etymology. It does, however, 
contain an ‘ayn, which argues for a Semitic 
origin, so the natural place to look for the 
original is the Hebrew Bible. I believe that 
Shu ‘ayb is a mistake for Sha‘ya (spelled 
with final alif), the Arabic form of Isaiah. 
The difference between Sha‘ya and 
Shu‘ayban (in the accusative) is only a sin- 


gle minim, so the name in the original 
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(Arabic) source was probably in the ac- 
cusative. The next step is to turn to the 
book of Isaiah to see if we can find any 
features common to the text of Isaiah and 
that of the Quran that will corroborate 
our claim that the two are the same. In 


Isaiah 21:13-17 we find: 


the oracle concerning Arabia. In the thick- 
ets of Arabia you will lodge, O caravans of 
Dedanites. ‘To the thirsty bring water, meet 
fugitives with bread, O inhabitants of the 
land of ‘Tema, for they have fled from the 
swords, from the drawn sword, from the 
bent bow, and from the press of battle. For 
the Lord said to me, “Within a year, ac- 
cording to the years of a hireling, all the 
glory of Kedar will come to an end; and 
the remainder of the archers of the mighty 
men of the sons of Kedar will be few, for 
the Lord, the God of Israel has spoken” 
(Oxford translation). 


I believe that the ashab al-ayka are the 
Dedanite merchants who were driven into 
the thickets of Arabia by an incursion of 
the sons of Kedar, who are to be punished 
for their sins. That there is some confusion 
between the two versions over who the real 
sinners were is not serious enough to in- 
validate this piece of evidence, which, 
taken together with the emendation, is suf- 
ficient not only to identify the ashab al-ayka, 
but also to confirm that Shu‘ayb and Isaiah 
are the same (Bellamy, More proposed 
emendations, 197). 

Q 74:49-51 describes the rejection by the 
Meccans of Muhammad’s message: “Why 
do they turn away from the reminder (q.v.) 
as if they were frightened asses fleeing 
from a gaswara?” ‘There is much uncer- 
tainty among the exegetes and lexicog- 
raphers about this word, which is usually 
translated as “lion.” I believe that it derives 
from the Syriac pantora “panther,” which 
goes back ultimately to the Greek panther. 
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The Greek was transcribed into Syriac 
with the ambivalent letter p/f this in turn 
was transliterated into Arabic with the am- 
bivalent letter //g, which closely resembles 
Syriac p, and which of course was left 
without dots. The only real mistake in the 
quranic rasm is a minim error which oc- 
curred when a copyist wrote a sim instead of 
n-t. Panther is a better comparison in this 
passage than lion, since it is unlikely that 
Arabs ever had the opportunity to see a 
lion chasing an onager. The cheetah, how- 
ever, under the name /ahd, which also 
means “leopard” and “panther,” was well 
known to the Arabs as a hunting animal. 
Fantirah does not present a perfect rhyme, 
probably because it derives from a written 
source that was neither pointed nor vocal- 
ized, so the reader who first attempted to 
pronounce the unfamiliar word changed 
the vowel % to the consonant w, just as 

he read q for f. If pantiirah had been 
borrowed orally it would probably have 
been pronounced bamiiirah, since p in 
foreign words borrowed into Arabic 
becomes b (Bellamy, More proposed emen- 
dations, 198). 

An alternative emendation is given by 
Luxenberg (Syro-Aramdische Lesart, 45f.) 
who derives gaswarah from the Syriac root 
q-s-r (Arabic qasura, “be incapable’’), from 
which a dialect word qusra, also qusra, is 
found, which means “decrepit old ass un- 
able to carry a load.” The spectacle of 
asses fleeing from a tired decrepit ass is 
explained as a foolish action, unjustified 
because there is no real threat. Likewise 
there is no good reason for men to flee 
from the reminder. The Arabic has pre- 
served the classical Syriac pattern gasora. 

The name of the prophet or holy man 
Dhi 1|-Kifl (q.v.) appears twice in the 
Quran: “And Ishmael (q.v.; Isma‘Tl) and 
Idris (q.v.) and Dhi I-Kifl were of those 
who were patient and we caused them to 
enter into our mercy” (Q 21:85-6); and 
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“and remember Ishmael, Elisha (q.v.; al- 
Yasa‘), and Dhi |-Kifl, they were all of the 
best” (Q 38:48). Aifl can mean “pledge, 
guarantee” and “double,” but no satisfac- 
tory interpretation of the name has been 
offered. I think that Dhi 1-Kifl is a copyist’s 
error for Dhi |-Tifl, “he of the child,” and 
that it, like the story of Shu‘ayb and the 
ashab al-ayka, goes back ultimately to the 
book of Isaiah. In Isaiah 9:6 we read: “for 
to us a child is born, to us a son is given, 
and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder, and his name will be called ‘won- 
derful counselor, mighty God, everlasting 
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father, prince of peace’” and in Isaiah 11:6, 
“the wolf will dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid and the 
lion and the fatling together, and a little 
child shall lead them.” These verses were 
regarded by Christians as foretelling the 
coming of Christ, so they would be the 
parts of Isaiah most likely to be widely cir- 
culated among Christians, and so most 
likely to be picked up by Muhammad or 
his source. The use of the particle dhi is a 
bit puzzling, but since the child is men- 
tioned in the book of Isaiah, the phrase 
Dhi 1-Tifl probably refers to Isaiah him- 
self. He was of course a prophet and so 
deserves to be mentioned along with 
Ishmael, Idris, and Elisha. Confusion of ¢ 
and sis a common mistake in Arabic man- 
uscripts (Bellamy, More proposed emenda- 
tions, 199). 

In Q 44:23 God orders Moses to lead the 
Children of Israel (q.v.) through the Red 
Sea: “Make my servants travel by night 
(fa-asri bi- tbadt laylan); indeed you will be 
pursued; and leave the sea gaping wide 
(wa-truki l-bahra rahwan); indeed they are an 
army that will be drowned” (Q 44:23-4; see 
DROWNING). The crux lies in the words of 
command which the exegetes assume God 
addressed to Moses after the Israelites had 
crossed over, although the first clause could 
only have been spoken before they started 
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out. The word rahwan is taken by most ex- 
egetes to mean “gaping wide,” and most 
translators accept this, though Blachére 
(170) notes that the phrase makes no sense 
to the commentators and that rahwan 
means only “marcher doucement.” ‘The 
necessary emendation is obvious. One 
should read wa-nzilt l-bahra rahwan, “and 
descend into the sea at an easy pace.” 
There is no longer any need to shift the 
scene from before to after the crossing, and 
rahwan now has its most common meaning. 
Confusion of isolated am and kafis com- 
mon in Arabic manuscripts (Bellamy, More 
proposed emendations, 198). 

In Q 70:10-14 the Quran describes the 
desperate situation of those sinners who 
are about to be punished on judgment day 
(see LAST JUDGMENT): “And friends will not 
ask friends (wa-la yas ‘alu hamimun hamiman); 
they will be made to see them 
(yubassariinahum); the sinner would like to 
rescue himself from the punishment of 
that day by his children (q.v.), his wife, and 
his brother, and his kinfolks (see KINSHIP) 
who give him refuge and everyone on 
earth, then (he thinks) this would save 
him.” Yubassartinahum makes little sense in 
the context. Blachére (94) and Paret (Aoran, 
482) note that the meaning is uncertain. 
Since /@ yas’alu requires a second object, 
the best emendation here is to read 

yansuriinahum without altering the rasm, and 
translating, “Friends will not ask friend to 
help them.” Since they are willing to ran- 
som themselves with the whole world, they 
would not consider asking mere friends for 
help (see FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP; 
INTERCESSION). The word hamim may be 
used as a plural justifying the plural verb 
(Lane, 637). When an is omitted, the fol- 
lowing verb is in the indicative. Another 
qur’anic example is found in Q 39:64; 
a-fa-ghayra llahi ta’murinni a‘budu, “Do you 
command me to worship (q.v.) other than 
God?” This construction 1s found after 
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verbs of command, including gala, refus- 
ing, forbidding, knowing, and in oaths and 
asseverations (Reckendorf, Arabische Syntax, 
384). Since asking is a mild form of com- 
mand, it is reasonable to admit the con- 
struction here, although I have not found 
another example with sa ala (Bellamy, 
More proposed emendations, 200). 

The word sira occurs nine times in the 
Quran in the singular and once in the plu- 
ral suwar. The word always refers to a por- 
tion of the divine revelation but not as yet 
a specific portion. The problem with sira is 
not its meaning but its derivation, and on 
this point there is much variation among 
the Muslim exegetes and the non-Muslims 
scholars alike. For an extensive survey of 
the proposals by the latter, see Jeffery (For 
vocab., 180-2); none of them is convincing. 
The lexicographers are equally at a loss. 
They etymologize the word, trying to de- 
rive it from s-w-r or s--r, The word siira 
may mean “eminence of nobility, exalted 
state, rank,” as well as “row of bricks or 
stones in a wall” (Lane, 14.65). Suwa means 
“a remnant of food or drink left in a ves- 
sel” or “remnant of youthful vigor.” But 
one cannot really believe that Muhammad 
would employ a word meaning “dregs” 
and “orts” or “row of bricks” as a meta- 
phor for a divine revelation. In emending 
the text, the main consideration is to find a 
word that is fitting and appropriate for a 
revelation sent down by God from on high 
(see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). I be- 
lieve we can find it in the Heb. be‘sérah, 
which means “tidings, good tidings, news 
(q.v.3 see also GOOD NEws).” The mistake is 
another instance of a minim error in 
which the copyist wrote three minims in- 
stead of four. As in the case of Shu‘ayb 
and gaswara, the error did not originate in 
the qur’anic tradition, but was already 
present in the source from which sira was 
taken. The borrowing must have been 
fairly old, since the word had already 
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acquired a broken plural (Bellamy, More 
proposed emendations, 201). 

In Exodus 3:1-5, the lord speaks to Moses 
from the burning bush: “Do not come 
near; put off your shoes from your feet 
(q.v.), for the place on which you are stand- 
ing is sacred ground” (see SAGRED AND 
PROFANE). In the story as retold in the 
Quran (Q 20:12), the lord says: “I am your 
lord, so take off your sandals; verily you 
are in the sacred valley, Tuwa” (q.v.; bi- 
l-wadi |-muqaddasi tuwan). Vhe best that the 
exegetes could offer is that /uwan is the 
name of the valley, but they do not know 
what it means. There is an episode in the 
Bible, however, that will give us a clue as to 
the meaning of fuwan. In Joshua 5:15 the 
commander of the lord’s army comes to 
Joshua and says, “Put off your shoes from 
your feet, for the place where you stand is 
holy, and Joshua did so.” The event oc- 
curred in a place near Jericho called 
Gilgal, where the Israelites were en- 
camped. The Bible, with a play on words, 
associates Gilgal with the g-/-, which in the 
gal-form means “‘to roll.” By changing the 
vowel damma in tuwa to fatha we get a verb 
tawa, which means among other things “to 
roll” (transitive), literally “he rolled.” It is 
reasonable to assume that fazwd is a transla- 
tion of the exegetical definition of Gilgal. 
The discrepancy between Mount Horeb 
and Gilgal and between Moses and Joshua 
should not give us pause, since the Qur'an 
in telling biblical stories often modifies 
them. No emendation of the rasm is neces- 
sary; however, the damma in Tuwa may 
have been influenced by the fact that there 
is a locality near Mecca (q.v.) called Dha 
Tuwa, where the pilgrims rest up before 
coming into the city (Bellamy, Textual criti- 
cism, 2; see PILGRIMAGE). 

Q 4:51 states that those who have been 
given (only) a portion of the book believe 
in the jzbt (q.v.) and the /a@ghiit (see IDOLS 
AND IMAGES). No one really knows who or 
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what the jzbt is or are. The Muslim 
commentators equate it with the /aghiut, 
that is “idol, priest, sorcerer” (see MAGIC; 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). For the views of 
non-Muslim scholars, see Jeffery (For. 
vocab., 99). If, however, we emend jibt very 
slightly, by moving the dot from beneath 
the ba@ to above the letter, we get al-jinnat, 
which means the jinn (q.v.), a word that 
also occurs frequently in the Qur'an. The 
only unusual thing about it is the use of the 
long /@, instead of ta’ marbita, for the femi- 
nine singular ending. Jinnah, which also 
means “madness” (see INSANITY), Occurs 
ten times in the Qur'an, always spelled 
with /a@’ marbita. G. Bergstrasser (in 
Noldeke, Gg, ii, 27), however, lists thirty- 
six instances in the Qur’an where feminine 
singular ending is long /@, and a number of 
cases where it may be either singular or 
plural. The fact that all the other occur- 
rences of the word have /a@’ marbiita may 
have been responsible for the readers’ not 
recognizing the word here. In the time of 
Muhammad the jinn or jinna were im- 
personal gods: “The Arabs of Mecca as- 
serted the existence of a kinship (nasab) 
between them and Allah (Kur’an 
XXXVII, 158), made them companions of 
Allah (VI, 100), offered sacrifices to them 
(VI, 128), and sought aid of them (LXXII, 
6)” (Macdonald/Massé, Djinn, 547; see 
SACRIFICE; IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). 
Particularly close to the phrase “they be- 
lieve in the jibt = jinnat” (yu’minina bi-l-jtbt) 
is Q 72:6, “there are people of mankind 
who seek refuge with the people of the 
jinn” (ya‘tdhina bi-ryalin mina lzinni). Here 
again we do not need to emend the rasm 
(Bellamy, Textual criticism, 3). 

In Q 6:74 Abraham asks his father Azar 
(q.v.), “Do you take (a-tattakhidhu) idols as 
gods?” The problem is that in the Bible 
Abraham’s father is not Azar but Terah. 
(See Jeffery, Hor vocab., 54f. for the opinions 
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of Western scholars on this name.) More 
useful is the view of some Muslim exegetes 
who believe that Azar is an expression of 
blame; it is like ya a‘raj, “O limper,” as if he 
were saying to his sinful father, “O sinner, 
O dotard, O old man,” or that it is a word 
of rebuke or forbidding wrong-doing (Tq 
al-‘arits, x, 46f.). Although the canonical 
reading (~-r-r) does not vary, there is an 
unusual shadhdh reading, ascribed to Ibn 
“Abbas, which takes the alifof the follow- 
ing word as the last letter of the previous 
word. Jeffery thinks the reading was origi- 
nally ‘a-izran, with the first alif represent- 
ing two hamzas and the last the ¢anwin of 
the accusative. This, he says, was the read- 
ing of Isma‘il al-Shami (Jeffery, 
Marginalia, 137). Zzr is a variant of wizr, 
“burden,” but it can hardly be correct; it 
does not occur in the Qur’an, whereas wizr 
and its plural awzar occur twelve times, so 
it is clearly the form preferred by 
Muhammad. Combining the insight of the 
Muslim exegetes noted above (that the 
word is some kind of reproach) with the 
deviant reading just mentioned, the result 
is the reading ~7-r-’, which can be vocal- 
ized %zra an, and translated “contemptu- 
ously”: that is, “when Abraham said to his 
father contemptuously “You take idols as 
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gods.’” The only objection that one might 
make is that agra takes the prepositions b7- 
or ala before the object; but one can argue 
here that the masdar is used absolutely, so it 
is not necessary to mention the object, 
which is clear from the context. No real 
change in the rasm is necessary (Bellamy, 
Textual criticism, 3). 

Three names which have created difficul- 
ties for the Muslim exegetes and Western 
scholars alike are Idris, ‘Uzayr (see EZRA), 
and al-Rass (q.v.). I believe that all three 
refer to the same person, Esdras or Ezra, 
the presumed author and protagonist of 
the Jewish apocalyptic book 2 Esdras (4 
Esdras in the Catholic Bible). Idris is men- 
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tioned twice in the Qur'an: “And mention 
in the book Idris; verily he was truthful and 
a prophet, and we raised him to an exalted 
place” (Q 19:56-7; see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD), and again in Q 21:85-6, 
where he is mentioned along with Ishmael 
and Dhi |-Kifl. The Muslim commenta- 
tors identify him with the biblical Enoch 
because “Enoch walked with God, and he 
was not, for God took him” (Gen 5:24), 
which seems to refer to his “exalted place” 
in Q 19:57. Among non-Muslim scholars, 

P. Casanova correctly suggested that the 
reference was to Esdras, and Bell in his 
translation of the Qur'an (p. 288) agrees 
with Casanova that Idris is probably 
Esdras. The connection between Esdras 
and Idris is obvious. Arabic does not admit 
consonantal clusters, so when a foreign 
word is borrowed that has one, either an 
epenthetic vowel is inserted or one of the 
consonants 1s dropped, which reduces the 
cluster to two; in this case the sigma has 
been dropped. The following consonant ya’ 
was pronounced ¢ or @ as a result of the 
imala of the alif. There is moreover in 2 
Esdras 14:9 a clear statement that Esdras 
will be raised up. God says to him: “You 
shall be taken up from among men and 
henceforth you shall live with my son and 
with those who are like you until the times 
are ended.” This is clearer than the state- 
ment in Genesis about Enoch. No emenda- 
tion of the 7asm is necessary. 

In Q 9:30 we read: “The Jews say: “Uzayr 
is the son of God,’ and the Christians say, 
“The Messiah is the son of God.’” Even 
more curious than the form of the name is 
the statement that ‘Uzayr was believed by 
the Jews to be the son of God (see PEOPLE 
OF THE BOOK). I believe that we can solve 
both problems. Jeffery says that the form of 
the name is difficult but that it must come 
from the biblical ‘Ezra. “The form may be 
due to Muhammad himself not properly 
grasping the name, or possibly giving it the 
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contemptuous diminutive form” (Jeffery, 
For. vocab., 214f.). The last statement is most 
unlikely since the Qur'an does not else- 
where treat biblical figures with contempt. 
The first step in solving the textual prob- 
lem is to take the alif from the beginning of 
ibn and attach it to ‘Uzayr, as we did in the 
case of Azar. This gives us ‘Uzayra, which 
could be the diminutive of “Ezra. It is, 
however, a feminine form (Howell, 
Grammar, 1/3, 1232f.), and probably would 
not have been used of a prophet who was a 
man. Moreover, the Arabic diminutive 
form fu‘ayl is used only when it is formed 
from a noun with three consonants and no 
long vowel, e.g. fail, ful, etc. (see ARABIC 
LANGUAGE). So ‘Uzayr could not be a di- 
minutive of ‘Ezra. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that a diminutive was intended, but 
that the ya’ is intrusive, caused by a rough 
spot in the papyrus or vellum, or by an 
overflowing pen. Once this is eliminated, 
two possibilities present themselves. First 
we have “z-r-’, an exact transliteration of 
the biblical ‘Ezra. We note, however, that 
the word zbn in the Qur’an is always writ- 
ten with the alif but in later texts the alifis 
often omitted contrary to the rules, and the 
orthography may have been standardized 
sometime after the original recording. A 
second, even more likely, possibility is that 
the long @ was shortened in recitation be- 
cause of the cluster bn which follows. The 
scribe may simply have reproduced what 
he heard the Prophet say, which was 
‘azrabnu, retaining, however, the conven- 
tional alifin ibn. The question why the Jews 
are said to believe that “Uzayr is the son of 
God can be answered by again referring to 
2 Esdras 14:9. There 1s, however, an even 
more pertinent reference in 2 Esdras 
2:42-8. Esdras on Mount Zion sees a vision 
of a young man who is placing crowns on 
the heads of a multitude of people. He 
asks an angel who the young man is, and is 
told: “He is the son of God, whom they 
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confessed in the world.” It is clear that 
Muhammad or his informant confused the 
name of the prophet Esdras, which is also 
the name of the book, with the son of God 
seen by Esdras in his vision. 

The phrase ashab al-rass occurs in two lists 
of people who disbelieved in the prophets 
sent to them and so perished (Q 25:37-8; 
50:12-14; see PUNISHMENT STORIES). ‘The 
word rass has several meanings but the one 
adopted by most commentators, and con- 
sequently by some translators, is “well,” so 
the ashab al-rass become the People of the 
Well. The commentators, however, do not 
agree on who they were, where the well 
was located, or precisely what the name of 
their prophet was. This is not surprising, 
since al-rass is nothing more than Idris mis- 
spelled. The ra’ was written too close to the 
dal, which was then read as a lam. The ya’, 
which has only one minim, was probably 
lost through a flattening-out of the minims. 
It may never have been there, however, 
since the following vowel could have been 
read as long @, but pronounced without 
imala and so not reproduced in the writing. 
The only other letter that could have been 
read instead of dal/dhal is kaf, but the roots 
k-r-s and k-r-sh gave no satisfactory mean- 
ing. So in sum, Idris and al-Rass go back to 
Esdras and ‘Uzayr goes back to “Ezra, and 
in the apocryphal tradition Esdras and 
‘Ezra are the same (Bellamy, ‘Textual criti- 
cism, 4). 

Perhaps the most mysterious textual 
problem in the Qur'an is the name ‘Isa, 
which is the name given to Jesus (q.v.). No 
one has yet satisfactorily explained why the 
Quran should call Jesus ‘Isa, since he is 
referred to by eastern Christians as Yast‘ 
or Iso‘. ‘Isa does not occur before the 
Quran but Yasi‘ is used in personal names 
at an early period. The fact that ‘Isa has no 
satisfactory derivation and no pre-qur’anic 
history should have suggested to scholars 
that the word might be a mistake. I had 
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originally emended the text to m-s-y-y, to 
be read Masstya, which I thought derived 
ultimately from the Greek messias without 
the nominative singular ending. I now pre- 
fer to derive it from the Arabic al-Masih, 
from which the definite article has been 
dropped. This involves emending the ‘ayn 
to mim, and dividing the four minims into 
sin and ya’, then emending the final_ya’ to 
final ha’. It is much more likely that the 
Prophet would have known the Arabic 
term than the Greek, so we do not have to 
assume that he vacillated between Greek 
and Arabic. The real problem is why 
Muhammad would have rejected Yast‘ for 
any alternative. I believe that his choice 
was dictated by the fact that Yast‘ could 
have been turned into an obscene insult by 
his enemies. The verb aswa‘a and also ap- 
parently s@‘a, yasu'u refer to the action of 
the two Cowper glands, which secrete a 
fluid when sexually stimulated (7q@ al-‘aris, 
xxi, 243). The rasms of the two verbs are 
the same, y-s-w-“* The phrases “Yasii‘ 
Yast” or “Yuswi' Yast” could have been 
used to ridicule Muhammad’s claim that 
Jesus was a prophet (Bellamy, ‘Textual criti- 
cism, 6; id., Further note, 587-8). 
Luxenberg (Syro-Aramdische Lesart, 26f.), on 
the other hand, derives ‘Isa from the bibli- 
cal I&ay, (Jesse, in the English Bible) the 
father of David (q.v.). The eastern Syrians 
weaken initial ‘ayn so that it is realized by 
hamza, and the final ‘ayn vanishes com- 
pletely. This agrees with Mandaean spell- 
ing in which ‘yn is used for hamza, and 
final ‘ayn is dropped. The diphthong 
— ay — was eventually monophthongized 
to d, acommon feature in eastern Syriac. 
The tale of the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus is told in Q 18 (see MEN OF THE 
CAVE). In Q 18:9 God speaks to the 
Prophet: “Or did you think that the com- 
panions of the cave and (of) al-Raqim (q.v.; 
anna ashaba l-kahft wa-l-raqimt) were one of 
our marvelous signs?” ‘The word al-raqim 
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has not been satisfactorily explained, which 
makes it likely that the word is wrong. I 
suggest that it is a mistake for al-ruqiid, pl. 
of raqid, “sleeping, sleeper,” so the phrase 
should read ashaba l-kahft l-ruqudi, “the 
sleeping companions of the cave.” The 
corruption began with the loss of the final 
dal; detached letters when final are some- 
times omitted through carelessness. The 
other mistakes occurred because of the 
effort of a copyist to correct the text. The 
remaining letters rgw make no sense, so he 
mistook w for m, and added » to give the 
word a common nominal pattern, but 
since the new word does not fit with what 
precedes, he added the conjunction to 
make it a separate phrase. We note further 
that rugid is also found in Q 18:18, wa- 
tahsibuhum aygazan wa-hum ruqidun, “you 
would think them awake but they are 
sleeping” (Bellamy, Al-raqim, 115). 
Similarly, Luxenberg (Syro-Aramdische Lesart, 
65f) emends al-ragim to al-ruqad, “sleep,” 
taking the ya’ as representing long 4, read- 
ing “the people of the cave and of the 
sleep.” This goes against the orthography 
of the Qur'an, in which @ after gaf which 
occurs hundreds of times, is either omitted 
or is represented by alif. Exceptions occur 
when alifis alif magqsira, as in -sh-q-y = 
ashga (Q 87:11), and is retained when a suf- 
fix follows, e.g. -sh-g-h-’ = ashqaha (Q 91:12); 
this represents the pronunciation ~ ay (see 
Rabin, Ancient West-Arabian, 115f. and 160, 
who treats the matter in detail). In Q 3:28, 
however, we do find t-q-y-h = tugat, but in 
Q 3:102, with attached pronoun, ¢-q--t-h or 
t-q-t-h = tugatth (Noldeke, ce, ii, 40). This 
word made difficulties for some readers: 
Ya‘qib al-Hadrami and Hasan al-Basra 
(d. 110/728) read taqiyatan (ibid., n. 4). This 
one exception, which is probably a mistake 
itself, is not sufficient to justify the reading 
al-ruqad. 

In Q 101:6-11 we read “As for him whose 
scales are heavy (see WEIGHTS AND 
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MEASURES), he shall be in a pleasing way of 
life, as for him whose scales are light fa- 
ummuhu hawiyah, but how should you know 
what that is? A hot fire.” Even though the 
phrase in Q 101:g9 is defined in verse 11, no 
one has been able to explain how the 
phrase can mean what it surely must mean 
(see pir). The literal meaning is “his 
mother shall perish” or “his mother shall 
be bereft,” but “hot fire” cannot explain it. 
Of the several Western scholars who have 
commented on this passage, Blachére 

(p. 26) comes close to solving the problem. 
He admits that the phrase does not make 
good sense; he translates it, “s’acheminera 
vers un abime,” but he thinks it would be 
simpler to take umm (perhaps to be read 
amm) as a verbal noun of amma, “se diriger 
vers, aller vers un but.” I, however, believe 
that what is required is an ordinary femi- 
nine noun, which was supplied by ummuhu, 
but which is inappropriate here. Read in- 
stead, without changing the rasm, ummatun 
“path, way, course,” and translate “then a 
steep course downward shall be his.” 
Ummatun hawiyatun is an incomplete nomi- 
nal sentence, which can easily be com- 
pleted by reference to the context. Such 
sentences are common in the Qur’an; they 
occur most often in the apodoses of con- 
ditional sentences, as in this passage (see 

Q 2:265; 4:92; 56:88-94, for other exam- 
ples; also Bellamy, Fa-ummuhu hawiyah, 


485). 
James A. Bellamy 
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Textual History of the Qur'an see 


UNITY OF THE TEXT OF THE QUR'AN; 
MUSHAF; TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE 
QUR’AN; COLLECTION OF THE QUR’AN; 
CODICES OF THE QUR'AN 


Thamid 


An ancient tribe, mentioned twenty-six 
times in the Qur'an, counted among many 
peoples who rebelled against God and his 
messengers (see MESSENGER; PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD). The story of 
Thamid forms part of a repeated trope of 
human rebellion (q.v.) and subsequent de- 
struction (see PUNISHMENT STORIES; 
GENERATIONS) appearing in reference to 
other lost peoples such as the ‘Ad (q.v.) and 
the people of Lot (q.v.), Noah (q.v.), 
Midian (q.v.), Pharaoh (q.v.), Tubba‘ 

(q.v.), Iram (q.v.) and the ashab al-rass 
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(see PEOPLE OF THE THICKET; see also 
GEOGRAPHY). 

Most often the Thamid are mentioned 
along with the ‘Ad and represent lost pre- 
Islamic Arabian tribes (see TRIBES AND 
CLANS; PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QuR’AN) that fit the pattern of rebellion 
and destruction. The Thamid succeed the 
‘Ad and live in homes hewn out of the 
earth (Q 7:74; 26:149). Salih (q.v.) is God’s 
Thamidic prophet (Q 7:73; 11:61; 26:141-2; 
27:45) and the Qur'an retains the oral 
memory (see ORALITY AND WRITING IN 
ARABIA): “And to Thamiid their brother 
Salih. He said: ‘O my people! Serve God. 
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You have no other god save him’” (Q 11:61; 
see WORSHIP; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). 
Salih’s people acknowledge his qualities 

(Q 11:62) but refuse to abandon the ances- 
tral, polytheistic, tradition. They repudiate 
him because he is only mortal (Q 26:154; 
54:24) and demand a sign (see sicns). He 
provides a she-camel, a camel (q.v.) of God 
(Q 7:73), and requires that she not be 
harmed or that both she and the people 
drink their well water on equal terms 

(Q 11:64; 26:155-6; 54:27-8). They respond 
by wounding or hamstringing her (Q 7:77; 
11:65; 26:157; 54:29; 91:14); the term for 
this, “g-x is far less common than j-r-/ and, 
in some of its forms (e.g. ‘@qi;, a barren 
[woman]), connotes infertility. As a result 
the Thamid are destroyed except for their 
messenger Salih, or Salih and a few right- 
eous survivors (Q 11:66; 27:53; 41:18). The 
Thamid are destroyed by an earthquake 
(rajfa, Q 7:78, associated with the last day in 
Q 79:6; see LAST JUDGMENT; APOCALYPSE), 
a thunderbolt (s@ Iga, Q 41:13, 17; 51:44), a 
shout (sayha, Q 54:31), a terrible storm 
(taghiya, associated linguistically with a 
common term for transgression, t-gh-y, 

Q 69:5) or by burying (damdama ‘alayhim, 

Q 91:14). It is interesting to note that these 
forms of destruction correlate with the saj‘ 
rhyme of the different passages in which 
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the story is placed (see RHYMED PROSE; 
FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN; 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN). In 
Q 27, the story blends into a narrative rem- 
iniscent of biblical and midrashic sources 
treating the destruction of Sodom, with 
nine evil, violent, plotting people who 
caused the destruction (Q 27:48-51), fol- 
lowed by direct reference to Lot (Q 27:54; 
see NARRATIVES; SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QUR’AN). 

The story is expanded in the exegetical 
traditions (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) in ways that 
provide meaning to obscure scriptural 
verses, but with some renderings (1.e. 
Kisa't, Qisas, 117-28) utterly fantastic. ‘The 
Thamid was a mighty people living in al- 
Hi (see nr) who served idols (see IDOLS 
AND IMAGES), were corrupt, and failed to 
heed the warnings of their prophet, Salih, 
unless he would show them a miracle (see 
WARNER; MIRACLES). He asked them to tell 
him what he should show them, so they 
called on him to bring forth a specific kind 
of pregnant camel from solid rock. When 
he did so, some immediately agreed to fol- 
low the prophet and encouraged others to 
join them but were forbidden by powerful 
tribesmen. The camel gave birth to a foal 
and would drink all the water in a certain 
well every other day, after which she would 
give huge amounts of milk to the people. 
On the other days, the Thamid would 
drink abundantly and store enough until it 
was again their turn. The camel’s behavior 
harmed some of the people’s other flocks 
and Salih made enemies inadvertently in 
other ways as well. Certain women are in- 
cluded among the ringleaders in the plot to 
hamstring the camel, and nine people lead 
in the process that would result in the 
wounding and eventual destruction of the 
camel. When the prophet warns them of 
their impending doom, they try but fail 
to kill him. He warns them that their 
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punishment would come in three days and 
that each morning they would awake to 
find the color of their skin changing to yel- 
low, red and, on the final day, black. ‘This 
terrified the Thamid as they observed the 
changing color of their skin, but by that 
time it was too late, with horrific destruc- 
tion as a result. 

A people called Thamid are mentioned 
in non-Arabian sources such as Ptolemy 
(Geography) and Pliny (Natural history). The 
earliest mention is in a list of tribes de- 
feated by the Assyrian Sargon II (721-705 
B.C.E.). The name and other features of 
the qur’anic story may be found in poetry 
attributed to Umayya b. Abr I-Salt, a 
contemporary of Muhammad. 

According to Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845; 
Tabagat, i, 37), the Thamid were the 
Nabateans. Al-Bukhart (d. 256/870; Sahih, 
iv, 358-60) relates a tradition in which, 
when traveling northward through “the 
land of Thamid, al-Hijr,” Muhammad 
forbade his troops from drinking the water 
from its wells or using it in food produc- 
tion. He further forbade them to enter the 
ruined dwellings “unless weeping, lest oc- 
cur to you what happened to them.” Some 
traditions find the Thaqjif tribe of Taif to 
have derived from a Thamidic survivor or 
slave of Salih. Popular legend associates 
the cliff dwellings, inscriptions and sculp- 
tures in or near the northern Hiazi town 
of Madw#in Salih (“The towns of Salih’’) 
with the Thamiid (see YEMEN; SOUTH 
ARABIA, RELIGIONS IN PRE-ISLAMIC). ‘These 
“Thamudic inscriptions” reference a real 


community that is no longer extant. 
Reuven Firestone 
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Thanksgiving — see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE 


Theft 


The unlawful taking of another’s property 
(q.v.) entailing, in some cases, a punish- 
ment stipulated by the Qur'an (see also 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; LAW AND 
THE QUR'AN; LAWFUL AND UNLAWEUL; SIN, 
MAJOR AND MINOR). 

One of the better-known legislative pas- 
sages in the Qur'an provides: “As for the 
thief, whether male or female, for each, cut 
off the hands in punishment for what they 
did, as an exemplary punishment (nakalan) 
from God” (Q 5:38). The Arabic wa-l-sarig 
wa-l-sariqa fa-qta% aydiyahuma closely paral- 
lels the syntax of another qur’anic legisla- 
tive pronouncement concerning adultery: 
As for “the adulteress and the adulterer, 
whip each one of them...” (Q 24:2, al- 
zaniya wa-l-zani fajlidi kulla wahidin 
minhuma; see ADULTERY AND FORNIGA- 
TION). Muslim jurists came to include the 
crime of theft among the so-called hudid 
(sing. hadd, “limit”), the small group of 
transgressions defined by the Qur’an that 
constitute Islamic penal law (see Schacht, 
Introduction, 175-8; see also BOUNDARIES 
AND PRECEPTS). Although the Companion 
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“Abdallah b. ‘Abbas (d. 68/687; see 
COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET) is said to 
have declared the theft verse “unrestricted” 
in its application (al-aya ‘ala |-‘umim, 
Tabari, Ta/siz, x, 296), the jurists rapidly 
undertook to ameliorate its harsh penalty 
by developing numerous exceptions that 
led to a narrow and highly technical defini- 
tion of theft (sariga). Discussions of specific 
exceptions are reported among early 
Meccan jurists such as ‘Ata’ b. Abt Rabah 
(d. 115/733) and his student Ibn Jurayy (d. 
150/767; see ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, x, 
€.g. 195, 207, 232) and are also preserved in 
early compilations of Iraqi jurisprudence 
such as that attributed to Zayd b. ‘Alt 

(d. 122/740; Corpus juris, 817-20, probably 
before 184/800). Most jurists came to con- 
sider that the scope of the verse had been 
considerably narrowed by various pro- 
phetic hadiths (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN), making the verse itself “re- 
stricted” in its application (khdss, e.g. 
Tabari, Ta/siz, x, 296, who objects to the 
characterization of Ibn ‘Abbas; for a sum- 
mary of the jurisprudence, see Schacht, 
Introduction, 179-80, and for later legal- 
hermeneutical approaches, see Weiss, 
Spit, 101-8). Legal reform and changing 
sensibilities led to a further decline in 
application of the hudid punishments in 
later centuries (see e.g. Peters, Islamic 

and secular law). 

With regards to forceful theft (robbery), 
Islamic jurisprudence has looked to 
another qur’anic passage (Q 5:33) for penal 
guidelines. This passage decrees execution, 
crucifixion (q.v.), the amputation of the 
opposing hand and foot or exile for those 
who war against God and his messenger 
and strive to sow “corruption” (q.v.; fasad) 
throughout the land. ‘This has been vari- 
ously interpreted in the penalties for rob- 
bery found in Islamic law: for robbery that 
involved murder, execution or crucifixion; 


for simple robbery (i.e. in which no death is 
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involved), amputation of the opposing 
hand and foot (cf. Heffening, Sarika; Carra 
de Vaux/Schacht, Hadd). 

In addition to the aforementioned pro- 
hibition found in Q 5:38, the Qur'an also 
contains a second though more oblique 
injunction against theft. After the treaty of 
Hudaybiya (6/628; see HUDAYBIYA), cer- 
tain Meccan women are said to have come 
to Muhammad to offer him allegiance (see 
WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN; CONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES), and Q 60:12 stipulated that the 
Prophet should accept their pledge and 
also prescribed its form, which included an 
undertaking not to commit theft: “O 
Prophet, if believing women come to you 
to pay you homage, pledging not to 
associate anything with God (see POLY- 
THEISM AND ATHEISM), steal, commit adul- 
tery, kill their children (q.v.; see also 
INFANTICIDE), come up with a lie (q.v.) they 
invent between their hands and feet or dis- 
obey you in any honorable matter (see 
DISOBEDIENCE; OBEDIENCE), then accept 
their homage and ask God’s forgiveness 
(q.v.) for them” (see Noéldeke, Ga, i, 219). 
Known as the “pledge of women” (bay ‘at 
al-nisa@’), this text is considered to be sub- 
stantially identical to the first pledge of 
‘Aqaba, made to Muhammad in 621 by a 
group of Medinans (Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 1, 433; 
Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 198-9; Watt, 
Muhammad at Mecca, 146; for affinities 
with the Decalogue, see Weiss, Law and 
covenant, 53-4). 

Finally, a false accusation of theft plays a 
role in the qur’anic (as in the biblical) story 
of Joseph (q.v.). When Joseph’s brothers 
return to Egypt (q.v.) with Benjamin (q.v.), 
Joseph causes a goblet to be put in 
Benjamin’s bag in order to create a pre- 
tense for detaining the brothers (episode 
beginning at Q 12:70; compare Gen 44). 
Joseph’s subordinate accuses the brothers 
of being thieves (Q 12:70; Gen 44:4, not in 
the Hebrew) and they deny that they have 
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stolen (Q 12:73; Gen 44:8). The subsequent 
quranic elaboration of the narrative con- 
tains several intricacies not found in the 
biblical version (see SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QUR'AN; NARRATIVES). 


Joseph E. Lowry 
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Theology and the Quran 


The Quran displays a wide range of theo- 
logical topics related to the religious 
thought of late antiquity and through its 
prophet Muhammad presents a coherent 
vision of the creator, the cosmos and man. 
The main issues of Muslim theological 
dispute prove to be hidden under the 
wording of the qur’anic message, which is 
closely tied to Muhammad’s biography (see 
SIRA AND THE QUR'AN). 


Preliminary remarks 
Dealing with theology and the Qur'an 
means looking in two different directions at 
the same time. On the one hand, the 
quranic message plays an important role 
in the religious history of late antiquity, 
representing a specific step within the de- 
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velopment of monotheism as derived from 
the Torah (q.v.) and its Hellenistic exegesis 
(see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; IDOLATRY 
AND IDOLATERS}; SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QuR’AN). On the other hand, one has to 
study the view of the creator and the uni- 
verse (see CREATION; GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES) as expounded in a corpus of 
heterogeneous texts (see FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN), which share 
the characterization of having been 
revealed to the prophet Muhammad (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). Neither of 
these two aspects must be neglected, al- 
though it would be disadvantageous to 
combine them in this essay. Therefore, in 
the interest of a better understanding of 
the different issues, two separate lines of 
inquiry will be followed here. The first 
treats the place of qur’anic monotheism in 
the religious history of the Middle East. 
This problem will be tackled by scrutiniz- 
ing the qur’anic narrative (see NARRATIVES) 
about Abraham (q.v.), one that indicates 
the far-reaching changes that the concept 
of the one god underwent after the age of 
the Torah. There is no need to discuss the 
parallels between the qur’anic story and its 
presumed sources, since this kind of re- 
search has been done frequently and it is 
unlikely that substantially new results can 
be obtained. But beyond the field of liter- 
ary history (see also LITERARY STRUCTURES 
OF THE QUR'AN; RHETORIC AND THE 
QUR’AN; MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE 
QuR’AN), the qur’anic narratives offer valu- 
able clues, which have rarely been used to 
deepen our understanding of how 
Muhammad conceived the divine and of 
how his conceptions were related to those 
current in the Middle East of his time. 
The answer to these questions will lead to 
the second major line of investigation, 
which will focus on the qur’anic text itself 
(see GOLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN; CODICES 
OF THE QUR'AN; MUSHAF; LANGUAGE AND 
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STYLE OF THE QUR’AN). This investigation 
will include a detailed review of the main 
theological topics of the Qur'an, following 
an order determined by the emergence of 
particular concerns faced by the new com- 
munity during the vicissitudes of the 
Prophet’s career. In other words, this anal- 
ysis of the theological contents of the 
Quran will be conducted in close relation- 
ship to the material of the stra. That re- 
ligious arguments cannot be understood if 
divorced from their historical contexts is 
accepted as an indispensable hermeneutic 
principle in both Muslim and non-Muslim 
scholarship (see MUHAMMAD; OCCASIONS OF 
REVELATION). In the siiras (q.v.) there is no 
theological concept that remains un- 
touched by the circumstances under which 
it was pronounced by the Prophet (see 
SPEECH; RECITATION OF THE QUR’AN). The 
bulk of what the Qur’an says about the 
creator and the role he assigned to humans 
as his viceregents in the world (Q 2:30; see 
CALIPH; ADAM AND EVE}; CORRUPTION) 
seems to have been important at least to 
some of Muhammad’s contemporaries 
who were concerned with the divine and 
its meaning in human life. Research on the 
intellectual environment in which the 
Quran was revealed has been overshad- 
owed by the Muslim view that there was an 
abrupt change from the error (q.v.) of 
Jahiltyya (see AGE OF IGNORANCE) to the 
truth (q.v.) of Islam (q.v.). But if one takes 
the ample material on the pre-Islamic civi- 
lization of the Arabs (q.v.; see also 
BEDOUIN; NOMADS; PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA 
AND THE QUR'AN) seriously — and there is 
no convincing reason to discard it in 
advance — one gets a distinct impression 
of a society in unrest, looking for some 
new and trustworthy guidance, and of a 
Prophet sensitive to that unrest who con- 
siders himself and his received revelations 
to be the remedy for what was felt to be 
going wrong. His personality and his 
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strength of mind were the decisive addi- 
tions that forged the Quran out of a 
wealth of sundry ideas current in the 
Arabian peninsula of those days (see 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA; ETHICS 


AND THE QUR'AN). 


The Qur'an within the theological thought of late 

antiquity 
Although a great deal of research has been 
done on the question of whether the 
Quran was influenced by Jewish or 
Christian theological conceptions (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; JEWS AND 
JUDAISM), no certainty has been reached on 
this point. The issue requires a fresh ap- 
proach, but is beyond the scope of this ar- 
ticle. Even focusing the argument on 
matters of theology alone would not do 
justice to even the most important aspects 
of the problem. Nevertheless, a few tenta- 
tive steps are necessary in order to gain 
some insight into the contributions of the 
Quran to the religious history of the Mid- 
dle East. As indicated above, the qur’anic 
figure of Abraham will serve as a guide. 

The Abraham portrayed in the Qur'an is 

a Meccan citizen (see MEcGa). Already in 
the earliest passages where he is mentioned 
the reader notices very close connections 
between Muhammad’s own reasoning and 
his idea of Abraham, whom he considers 
his most important predecessor. In 
Q 51:25-34, for example, Abraham wel- 
comes three guests unknown to him; before 
leaving him they convey a warning to him 
or, rather, to his people (see WARNER): “We 
have been sent to a people who are sinners 
(see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR) that we may 
let loose upon them stones of clay (q.v.; see 
also STONE), marked by your lord (q.v.) for 
the extravagant (al-musrifin).” The Mec- 
cans would have recognized that the re- 
proach of extravagance was directed 
against them, too, or even them primarily; 


extravagance, as Muhammad understood 
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it, was tantamount to a fatal lack of com- 
pliance with divine guidance (see 
ARROGANGE; INSOLENCE AND OBSTINACY; 
DISOBEDIENCE; OBEDIENCE), and God 
would punish the frivolous in the same way 
that he had annihilated those who a few 
decades ago had dared to wage war (q.v.) 
against Mecca (cf. Q 10:87; 21:9; 40:28, 345 
105:43 see also ABYSSINIA). There is much 
evidence showing how the Qur’an’s con- 
cept of the Meccan Abraham and the per- 
son of Muhammad the Prophet were 
overlaid. It is sufficient to quote Q 14:35-8, 
where Abraham implores the lord to make 
Mecca a place of security and to prevent 
his children from worshipping idols (see 
IDOLS AND IMAGES): “O lord, I have caused 
some of my offspring to settle in an un- 
fruitful valley, near your holy house... 
Grant therefore that the hearts of some 
men may be affected with kindness toward 
them; and bestow on them all sorts of 
fruits that they may give thanks (see 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE)....” 

Most frequently, however, the Meccan 
revelations (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN) deal with Abraham’s struggle to 
convince his people to put an end to idola- 
try (Q 19:413 21:51; 26:69; 29:16; 37:83; 
43:26). These passages can be read to re- 
flect Muhammad’s difficult experiences 
with his unbelieving countrymen (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), but they also reveal 
much about the theology behind the 
quranic text, which sometimes seems strik- 
ingly simple to the modern non-Muslim 
reader. The most complete rendering of 
the story is to be found in Q 6:74-83 and 
dates back to the time shortly before the 
emigration (q.v.; Ayra) to Medina (q.v.). It 
reads: “(Recall) when Abraham said to his 
father Azar (q.v.): ‘Do you take idols as 
gods? Verily, I think that you and your peo- 
ple are in manifest error.’ Thus do we show 
Abraham [our] power (malakit) over the 
heavens and the earth (q.v.; see also 
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HEAVEN AND SKY; SOVEREIGNTY; POWER 
AND IMPOTENCE), and [it is] in order that 
he may be one of the convinced. When the 
night came down upon him (see DAY AND 
NIGHT), he saw a star (see PLANETS AND 
sTARs); said he: “This is my lord,’ but when 
it vanished, he said: ‘I love not the things 
which vanish.’ ‘Then when he saw the 
moon (q.v.) shining forth, he said: “This is 
my lord,’ but when it vanished, he said: 
“Truly, if my lord guides me not, I shall be 
of the people who go astray (q.v.).’ Then 
when he saw the sun (q.v.) shining forth, he 
said: “This is my lord, this is greater,’ but 
when it vanished, he said: ‘O my people, I 
am quit of what you associate (with God). 
Towards him who opened up (/atara) the 
heavens and the earth, I have set my face 
as a hanif (q.v.), and I am not one of the 
polytheists.’ But his people disputed with 
him; he said: “Do you dispute with me in 
regard to God, though he has guided me; 
I fear not what you associate with him ex- 
cept [it be] that my lord will something 
[against me]; my lord’s knowledge (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING) is wide 
enough for everything; will you not then be 
reminded (see REMEMBRANCE; MEMORY)? 
How should I fear what you have associ- 
ated (with him), when you are not afraid to 
associate with God what he has not sent 
you down any authority (q.v.) for? Which of 
the two parties is the better entitled to feel 
secure, if you have any knowledge?’ Those 
who have believed and have not confused 
their belief with wrong-doing — theirs is 
the security, and they are the guided. ‘That 
argument of ours we gave to Abraham 
against his people; we raise in rank whom- 
soever we will; verily, your lord is wise, 
knowing.” 

During the fifth century, Sozomenos 
[Sozomen], born at Bethelea near Gaza, 
wrote an ecclesiastical history covering the 
period from 324 to 422 c.£. In this work 
there is to be found the oldest evidence of 
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some sort of popular veneration of 
Abraham: At the ancient holy place of 
Mamre near Hebron, Jews, Christians and 
pagan Arabs were accustomed to gather 
once a year. The pagans would commemo- 
rate the apparition of the angels (q.v.) to 
Abraham and they would sacrifice (q.v.) 
some animals like an ox or a cock. 
Furthermore, they would abstain from sex- 
ual intercourse (see SEX AND SEXUALITY; 
CHASTITY; ABSTINENCE) in order to avoid 
the wrath of the lord, whom they thought 
to be present at that holy place (Sozomeéne, 
Fistoire ecclésiastique, 244-9). The scene of 
the angels announcing divine guidance to 
Abraham goes back to Genesis 18:1-16. 
The Bible tells us that Mamre was the 
place where Abraham was dwelling when a 
stranger with two companions visited him; 
they predicted that Sarah would give birth 
to a son, a prophecy that made Sarah 
laugh because she knew that she was bar- 
ren (see ISAAC). In Q 51:24-34 the visitors 
add the words quoted above, which point 
to Mecca’s recent past and to the moral 
deficiencies of its citizens. One might 
assume that those sentences are only a 
digression, but there is much more behind 
them. In a treatise entitled De Deo, Philo of 
Alexandria comments on Genesis 18:2. 
The passage can be summarized as follows: 
When (Abraham) raised his eyes, he saw a 
stranger with two companions: Those who 
study the holy scripture are given the 
capacity to perceive the hidden qualities of 
creation (see HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN; 
SECRET); they gain insight into nature and 
its divine foundations and in this way they 
understand the true meaning of being 
God’s creature. The creator, manifest in 
and through nature, bears witness to him- 
self by the process of constantly creating. 
Calling Abraham’s attention to this truth is 
the main reason for the visit those men pay 
him. They open his eyes and he can see 
how the creator “makes the earth and the 
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water (q.v.), the air (see AIR AND WIND) and 
the heaven so that (these phenomena) 
would be suspended from himself... rais- 
ing the world as if protecting it through 
guardians...” (Siegert, Abrahams 
Gottesvision, 82). 

Thus Abraham is portrayed as a vision- 
ary whose experience testifies to God as 
the indefatigable creator; everything that 
exists in this world is dependent on his con- 
tinuous activity. Philo’s commentary points 
to a wide range of religious concepts which 
were alien to the original text of Genesis 
18. Before going into more detail about 
Philo’s understanding of this passage, it is 
worthwhile taking a look at the Book of 
Jubilees, which was composed a few de- 
cades before Philo’s treatise. The author of 
this work, a revision of Genesis and 
Exodus, is convinced that he has repro- 
duced the original text of the scriptures 
which Moses wrote down on Mount Sinai 
(q.v.), taking dictation from an angel or 
from God himself (see oRALITY). Never- 
theless, the unknown author of the Book of 
Jubilees does not aim at replacing the 
Torah; he only wants to corroborate its 
text. In Exodus 19-24, Moses receives the 
Ten Commandments (see COMMANDMENT); 
in the Book of Jubilees God orders an an- 
gel to dictate, in addition, a complete re- 
cord of the events from the beginning of 
creation until the erection of the sanctuary, 
which is to last for ever. Comparing these 
two accounts, the figure of Abraham un- 
dergoes some remarkable changes, too. In 
Genesis he is tempted by God who tells 
him to sacrifice Isaac. In the Book of 
Jubilees one reads about further tempta- 
tions: When he is fourteen years old, 
Abraham recognizes the futility of idola- 
try; he forsakes his father and begins to 
venerate the one creator of the world and 
prays to him that he may save him from 
error. Without hesitating, he complies with 
God’s order and leaves his country. While 
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roaming through the holy land (see syR1a; 
JERUSALEM), Abraham worships the creator 
in the way the Jews will do after Moses has 
delivered the tablets to them; he is a 
Mosaic Jew avant la lettre (Kratz, Wie 
Abraham Hebraisch lernte). Reflecting on 
what is expressed in the Book of Jubilees 
and what has been quoted above in a 
greatly abridged form, it is not surprising 
to note that Judaism does not accommo- 
date itself to the Hellenistic Weltanschau- 
ung by referring to the figure of Moses; the 
divine law revealed to him on Mount Sinai 
obviously segregates Judaism from any 
other community and plays against the 
cosmopolitan ethos of Hellenism. 

It is Abraham, therefore, father of a pow- 
erful people and the man chosen by God to 
bear witness to his will to bless humankind 
as a whole (see GRACE}; BLESSING; 
ELECTION), who proves most attractive as a 
symbol of religious universalism compat- 
ible with the cosmopolitanism then pen- 
etrating Judaism. Whoever will be 
well-meaning towards Abraham and his 
offspring will pass his life in happiness (Gen 
12:3). It is this interpretation of the figure 
of Abraham that Philo has in mind when 
writing his treatise De Deo, where he un- 
folds his ideas about the creator and his 
relationship to the universe. The God of 
the Pentateuch creates the world; he expels 
Adam and Eve (q.v.) from paradise (q.v.); 
later he annihilates the sinful, saving only 
Noah (q.v.) and his family to make a new 
start for human history, a history which 
culminates in Moses’ encounter with him 
on Mount Sinai (see THEOPHANY). This is 
the internal logic of the events as narrated 
in Genesis and Exodus; taking possession 
of the holy land (see SACRED PRECINCTS) 
means the fulfillment of divinely-guided 
history and the god who has caused those 
events to happen is the god of Israel (see 
CHILDREN OF ISRAEL). But now, centuries 
after the composition of the Pentateuch, 
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the perception of the world has changed 
and the image of the creator has 
changed, too. 

The Septuagint refers to God as kyrios 
and as theos. Do these two names point to 
different beings? Philo asks himself in De 
specialibus legibus. He answers in the nega- 
tive. It is due to God’s remoteness from the 
world that people discern the different 
ways in which God’s overwhelming cre- 
ative power takes effect within the universe 
(see NATURE AS SIGNS). Therefore humans 
give him names with reference to the dif- 
ferent ways of his acting, names that no 
longer point to Israel, his people, but to the 
cosmos as a whole, as Philo expounded in 
De Deo. Vhe God of the Pentateuch has 
become a universal deity; he might still 
maintain a special relationship with Israel, 
but his never-ceasing creative actions per- 
tain to the universe and to humanity as a 
whole, regardless of nationality or place of 
dwelling (see STRANGERS AND FOREIGN- 
ERS). When God reveals himself to Moses 
in the burning bush, the prophet asks him 
in whose name he is to accompany the 
Israelites out of Egypt and God answers: 
“Tam,”or “I shall be,” “who I shall be.” In 
the Septuagint this sentence is rendered as 
Ego evmi ho on, “Tam the existing one.” This 
translation of the somewhat enigmatic 
Hebrew phrase of Exodus 3:14 is indicative 
of the changed conception of the creator 
that we have just outlined, and it is in this 
way that Philo interprets it in De specialibus 
legibus. God discloses his identity by stress- 
ing the personal character of himself — ho 
on, not to on — but at the same time he re- 
mains the hidden one, who himself cannot 
be perceived by man in this world (see 
FACE OF GOD; ANTHROPOMORPHISM). The 
fact that God is the existing one can only 
be known indirectly, by regarding the ef- 
fects of his uninterrupted creative actions 
which constitute the cosmos, as Philo tells 
us in his treatise De Deo (Siegert, Abrahams 
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Gottesvision, 79). As the builder and in- 
defatigable ruler of the cosmos the “exist- 
ing one” is as near to the Israelites as to 
any other people regardless of their pagan- 
ism, the history of Israel being just one 
sign among innumerable others of his be- 
ing at work (see SIGNS; SHEKHINAH). 

Attention can now be turned back to the 
Quran. In the famous siira “The Star” 
(Strat al-Najm, Q 53), Muhammad relates 
the two visions (q.v.) he has had and con- 
nects them to his understanding of the 
divine. This stira proved problematic for 
later Muslim commentators who grappled 
with the question of God’s invisibility in 
this world and, as a rule, declared that it 
was the angel Gabriel (q.v.) who had ap- 
peared to Muhammad — an interpretation 
that retrojects conceptions developed by 
the Prophet at a later date to an earlier 
time. In Q 53, the Qur'an speaks frankly 
about Muhammad’s encounter with the 
one God, repudiating the reproaches of 
Muhammad’s fellow Meccan citizens who 
consider him a fool for what he relates (see 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). But what he 
relates is nothing but “an inspiration he is 
inspired with, taught by one, strong in 
power, forceful. He stood straight, upon 
the high horizon, then he drew near and 
let himself down, until he was two bow- 
lengths off or nearer and inspired to his 
servant what he inspired. The heart (q.v.) 
did not falsify what it saw. Do you debate 
with him as to what he sees? He saw him, 
too, at a second descent, by the lote tree at 
the nearest boundary, near which is the 
garden of the abode (see GARDENS; TREES; 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION), when the 
lote tree was strangely enveloped. The eye 
turned not aside nor passed its limits. 
Verily, he saw one of the greatest signs 
(q.v.) of his lord” (q.v.; Q 53:4-18). 

The following verses (q.v.) in the same 
stira (Q 53:19-30), denouncing al-Lat, al- 
“‘Uzza, and Manat, three of the goddesses 
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worshipped in pagan Mecca (see SOUTH 
ARABIA, RELIGIONS IN PRE-ISLAMIC), as 
powerless names, might be a later inser- 
tion, as Bell suggests. The argument made 
against their divine character is in keeping 
with the pagan milieu in which daughters 
were not much appreciated (see CHILDREN; 
INFANTIGIDE; GENDER; WOMEN AND THE 
QUR'AN; PATRIARCHY). Thus ascribing 
daughters to God, the mighty one, is tan- 
tamount to giving offence to him. After this 
subject has been discussed at length, touch- 
ing upon the male gender of the angels 
and emphasizing the incomparable power 
of the lord (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE), 
Muhammad embarks on a description of 
the extent to which God governs the cos- 
mos (Q 53:33-48): “Have you considered 
him who turns his back, gives little and is 
niggardly? Is knowledge of the unseen 
with him so that he sees? Or has he been 
told of what is in the pages of Moses, and 
Abraham who fully performed (his task; 
see BOOK; HEAVENLY BOOK)? That no bur- 
den-bearer bears the burden of another 
one; that man gets exactly (the result of) his 
striving; and that (the result of) his striving 
will in the end be seen; then he will be rec- 
ompensed with the fullest recompense (see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT); that to your 
lord one comes at last; that it is he who 
causes laughter (q.v.) and weeping (q.v.); 
that it is he who causes to die and causes to 
live (see DEATH AND THE DEAD; LIFE} PAIRS 
AND PAIRING); that he created the pairs, 
male and female, from a drop emitted in 
desire; that upon him it rests to produce a 
second time (see RESURRECTION); that it is 
he who makes rich and gives possession 
(see WEALTH; PROPERTY).” 

In the same manner the lord directs 
history (see HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN; 
GENERATIONS). It is he who destroyed the 
peoples of ‘Ad (q.v.) and Thamiid (q.v.) and 
who drowned the people of Noah (see 
DROWNING) after he had ordered him to 
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warn them against their frivolous way of 
life (see PUNISHMENT STORIES; CHASTISE- 
MENT AND PUNISHMENT). One cannot cast 
doubt on the overwhelming power of the 
lord, who now has summoned Muhammad 
to warn his countrymen, for the day of 
judgment has drawn near (cf. Q 53:50-8; 
see LAST JUDGMENT; APOCALYPSE). 

This is the content of Q 53, to the exclu- 
sion of the passages identified as late inser- 
tions by R. Bell. The text brings to the fore 
the main theological subjects of the 
Hellenistic interpretation of Abraham’s 
religious experiences pointed out above: 
The lord reveals himself to Muhammad as 
the mighty one, who not only determines 
every being’s fate (q.v.; see also DESTINY) 
but also the history of humankind as a 
whole; his power cannot be resisted, there- 
fore it is wise to comply with his ordi- 
nances. What is added to this conception 
of the divine is Muhammad’s prophetic 
self-confidence: he alludes to Noah as his 
predecessor, a topic which is displayed at 
some length in Q 71 (Strat Nth, “Noah”) 
with clear reference to his failure with the 
Meccans. Furthermore, it should be re- 
membered that both Moses and Abraham 
are said to have received “pages.” When 
one reflects on the following verses, one 
must conclude that those “pages” did not 
contain the divine law (see LAW AND THE 
QUR'AN), but were registers of events to 
come and, perhaps, of God’s judgment 
(q.v.) on those who had lived sinful lives 
(see VIRTUES AND VICES, COMMANDING AND 
FORBIDDING; EVIL DEEDS). The seeds of 
the theological question about the extent of 
a human’s capacity to determine his or her 
own actions (see FREEDOM AND PREDESTI- 
NATION) can be discerned in this qur’anic 
passage; later on they will germinate in 
Medina, as shall be seen. Suffice it here to 
remark that Q 53:38-9 (“That no burden- 
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bearer...”) will later, in Khariji polemics, 
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be interpreted as evidence of human re- 
sponsibility for actions — which, in Khariji 
thought (see KHARYIs), originates in the 
human capacity to do so. This is a striking 
example of distorting the original meaning 
of a qur’anic passage to accord with politi- 
cal circumstances (see POLITIGS AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

In comparison with Q 53 the verses of Q 6 
quoted above do not, at first sight, prove to 
be indicative of the Qur’an’s identification 
of Muhammad with Abraham. The story 
is told of how Abraham came to know the 
identity of the one creator, and there are 
themes in this passage that can be traced 
back to what is told in the Book of Jubilees: 
Abraham denounces idolatry, thereby kin- 
dling the wrath of his people. But there is 
another remarkable detail in this passage. 
Q 6:75 seems to be an enigmatic insertion 
interrupting the flow of the narrative: 
“Thus do we show Abraham (our) holding 
sway over the heavens and the earth, and 
(it is) in order that he may be one of the 
convinced.” Such a guiding vision of God 
is the necessary condition for knowing him 
(see INTELLECT). This knowledge cannot be 
deduced from nature or from the course of 
history through human reflection (see 
REFLECTION AND DELIBERATION). On the 
contrary, humans must be guided by the 
creator to be open to deliberation of the 
kind expounded in the following verses. 
The cosmos as a whole is a sign of God’s 
unceasing creative power, but humans are 
not able to decipher this sign without his 
assistance. ‘That means that the creator is 
not an anonymous force asserting itself in 
this world in which humans must find 
access to some understanding of its nature; 
if the human mind were restricted to its 
own very deficient capacities, it would fail. 
The creator, as conceived of by Philo and 
as he reveals himself to Abraham in Q 6, 


is the existing one — ho dn —1.e. he has 
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an individuality, a personal character. 
Certainly his individuality is unfathomable, 
but because of this personal character God 
is characterized by volition, too. It was his 
intention to show Abraham his all-effecting 
being, as it is now his intention to reveal 
himself to Muhammad. Were it not for 
God’s intention, Abraham would not have 
been one of the guided ones; he would 
have gone astray like his countrymen. One 
must also admit that the creator’s volition 
may be to the detriment of humanity; this 
possibly grievous consequence of the 
Abrahamic conception of God is hinted at 
in Q 6:81: idolatry is not forbidden because 
it proves futile; it must be dismissed from 
one’s mind because God has not sent 

down any authority for it. Indirectly, the 
question of independent human reasoning 
is raised here and this shall be touched 
upon. 

The last subject to mention when treating 
the position of Islam within the religious 
history of late antiquity is the cult of 
Abraham. As Sozomenos told us, there was 
a sort of pagan pilgrimage to the grove of 
Mamre. One might suppose that the cult of 
Mamre was emulated at Mecca; the 
sources on the — legendary — history of 
Mecca and the Quraysh (q.v.) abound in 
references to the influence of Palestine and 
Syria on the Hijaz, and tell us a lot about 
the Quraysh interest in the area on the 
northwestern fringe of the peninsula. 
Once more, it is necessary to look at Q 6: 
At that crucial moment when Abraham 
becomes aware of the futility of idolatry he 
sets “(his) face towards him who opened up 
(fatara) the heavens and the earth, as a 
hanif” (Q 6:79) and he dissociates himself 
from polytheism. Turning one’s face to- 
wards the lord is the spontaneous corollary 
of knowing the creator. As a rule, this ges- 
ture is expressed in the Qur'an by the verb 


aslama, and the person who has gained 
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such knowledge 1s referred to as hanif: 
“Who is better with regard to his religious 
practice (din) than he who surrenders 
(aslama) his face to God, doing good mean- 
while (see GOOD DEEDS), and follows the 
creed (milla) of Abraham as a hanif?” 
(Q 4:125; see also RELIGION). The hanifs are 
men who transform into a ritual the sin- 
gular gesture indicating their attainment of 
true knowledge (see RITUAL AND THE 
QuR’AN); they reiterate that gesture several 
times a day, thus confirming that over- 
whelming truth and giving it a stability 
which is required in order to conduct their 
lives in keeping with it. The ritual prayer 
(q.v.), the center of Muslim religiosity, has 
its roots immediately in the history of 
Abraham, as it evolved in late antiquity. 
Except for the meager information in 
Sozomenos there seems to be no further 
evidence about the rites of the pagan cult 
of Abraham. But it is known for certain 
that the salat was not initiated by 
Muhammad. It was the hanifZayd b. ‘Amr 
who used to practice it at Mecca. In al- 
Sham he had become acquainted with the 
Abrahamic veneration of the one God; 
back in Mecca, he preached against idola- 
try and performed a salat every evening 
(Nagel, Abraham in Mecca, 143). 
Abraham is the key figure who leads us to 
a better understanding of the place of 
Islam in religious history. Using this key 
figure, fundamental theological concep- 
tions of the Qur’4n can be related to an 
amalgam of ideas of Jewish and Hellen- 
istic origin: God is the one creator and 
untiring governor of the cosmos; he de- 
termines everything; humanity is guided to 
know him according to his volition and 
after that people interpret everything in 
the universe with respect to this knowl- 
edge; the ritual of prayer is symbolic of 
the act of attaining that ultimate knowl- 


edge and testifies to an individual’s 
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willingness to live his life before the face of 
the One. 


The main theological themes of the Qur'an: God 

and creation 
A very short summary of the qur’anic idea 
of the divine is found in Q 112:1-3: “Say: 
‘He is God, one, God, the uniform one 
(al-samad); he brought not forth, nor has he 
been brought forth; co-equal with him 
there has never been any one.’” God is the 
one and uniform god; that means there is 
nothing with him or in him which is not of 
the divine, transcendent nature of his es- 
sence and for that reason he cannot be 
equal to any created being. The anti-Chris- 
tian polemical tone of these verses is evi- 
dent (see POLEMIG AND POLEMICAL 
LANGUAGE). 

The almost dogmatic statement in Q 112 
does not, however, mark the starting-point 
of qur’anic theological reflection. In the 
earliest revelations pure monotheism is not 
called for. Those who listen to Muham- 
mad’s preaching — one should avoid 
speaking of “the Meccans” at that stage of 
his career — are urged to pay veneration 
to the “lord, the most high.” A human 
must purify himself (see CLEANLINESS AND 
ABLUTION), a very prominent demand, es- 
pecially in the early siiras, because he is 
thought to have earned his wealth in an 
unlawful manner (see LAWFUL AND 
UNLAWFUL). Though one may do more 
than just one’s duty with respect to this 
demand, one must not ask God for any 
compensation. One is to do good to the 
poor (see POVERTY AND THE POOR) simply 
“out of desire for the countenance of one’s 
lord, the most high” (Q 92:20). The “coun- 
tenance,” literally the face of God, in this 
early revelation and also in later qur’anic 
speech (e.g. Q 13:22) is the pars-pro-toto 
expression by which God’s transcendent 
being is rendered conceivable in human 


thought. When the process of recognizing 
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the oneness of the creator attains its aim, 
as has been demonstrated by Abraham, 
one turns one’s face to God, thus establish- 
ing a face-to-face relationship with him, 
and this relationship is renewed every time 
one devotes oneself to one’s ritual duties. 
“The lord, the most high,” of course, still 
is not the One whom gQ 112 preaches in 
uncompromising words. “The most high 
lord” implies there are “less high” divine 
beings. Muhammad had to make his way 
to absolute clarity in this matter through 
painful struggles, which are echoed in Q 53 
and in the famous story about the so-called 
Satanic verses (q.v.). Though Q 112 is an 
unmistakable plea for radical monotheism 
and untainted transcendence and therefore 
sheds at least some light on Q 92:20 — to 
which Q 87:1 should be added —, the face- 
to-face concept of that early revelation has 
been preserved and proves fundamental in 
the various kinds of Muslim ritual. There 
is thus a characteristic tension between a 
fully elaborated intellectual monotheism, 
on the one hand, and an eager search for 
some kind of immanence that is tolerable 
within the framework of sound theological 
reasoning and indispensable for an emo- 
tional experience of the ritual, on the 
other. This tension may be deduced from 
Muhammad’s career because he grew up 
in a polytheistic milieu; but it may also be 
due to the conception of the continuously 
acting creator that had evolved in late an- 
tiquity, as has been shown above. At any 
rate, this tension, present in the qur’anic 
interpretation of deity, will encroach on 
Muslim theological speculation and will 
cause a rupture between pure metaphysics 
and the study of the sharv@, i.e. “applied 
theology.” 

“Glorify (see GLORY; GLORIFIGATION OF 
Gop) the name of your lord (see BASMALA) 
the most high, who created and formed, 
who assigned power and guided, who 
brought forth the pasture, then made it 
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blackened drift” (Q 87:1-4). Already the 
“lord, most high” is the one power that 
determines everything in this world, the 
good and the bad things. His image is that 
of a sovereign governor who rules without 
paying attention to the benefit of his sub- 
jects; or at least they are not in a position 
to discern the motives behind his decree. 
According to his volition, which is inac- 
cessible to human reason, he created the 
world out of nothing, and since that time 
he has been caring for it, even looking after 
the tiniest details. The Qur’an frequently 
stresses this idea, making use of the im- 
pressive picture of a ruler sitting on his 
throne (see THRONE OF GOD; KINGS AND 
RULERS): this is the posture befitting an 
omnipotent creator. By comparison with 
this idea, the reminiscence of creation in 
biblical history is rather shadowy: “We 
have created the heavens and the earth and 
what is between them in six days (see DAY; 
DAYS OF GOD), without being affected by 
fatigue (see SLEEP; SABBATH).” Thus reads 
Q 50:38. Here God’s indefatigability is 
pointed out in order to encourage 
Muhammad to perform the prayers as- 
siduously. In other passages concerned 
with creation, God is referred to as “your 
lord” (Q 7:54; 10:3), “God” (Q 32:4), or “he” 
(cf. Q 11:7; 25:59; 57:4). In each of these six 
references we are told nothing more than 
that God created the world (q.v.) in six 
days; what God did on each of these days 
is passed over in silence. But in each case 
God’s throne is mentioned, e.g. Q 7:54: 
“Verily your lord is God, who created the 
heavens and the earth in six days, then 
seated himself on the throne causing the 
night to cover the day, following it quickly, 
and the sun and the moon and the stars, 
subjected to service by his command; is it 
not his to create and to command? Blessed 
be God, lord of the worlds.” Only in Q 11:7 
is there a faint reminder of what the Bible 
says about creation: “He it is who created 
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the heavens and the earth in six days, and 
his throne was upon the water...” But 
again it is the throne, symbol of God’s 
unquestionable sovereignty, that Muham- 
mad bears in mind and the Qur'an 
employs — not the biblical “spirit” (q.v.) 
of God, which seems less instrumental in 
portraying the creator as the ruler of an 
empire. 

In the qur’anic text the idea of continu- 
ous creation is closely connected with two 
further theological themes: the first is that 
God’s incessant creative action is indicative 
of his all-embracing care for his world, and 
the second that human beings should con- 
sider this care as an irrefutable proof of 
the truth of resurrection and final judg- 
ment. To begin with the first theme, the 
Quran says that God’s creative action is 
tantamount to his unlimited mercy (q.v.); 
both are almost synonymous in the 
qur anic conception of the creator. The 
famous Q 55 (Sarat al-Rahmaan, “The 
Merciful”) bears witness to this most viv- 
idly: The merciful lord created this won- 
derful world to the benefit of humankind; 
neither they nor the jinn (q.v.) can deny 
this; everyone in this world will pass away, 
except “the face of your lord full of glory” 
(dha l-jalah wa-l-tkrami, Q 55:27); “Those in 
the heavens and the earth make request of 
him, each day he [is engaged] in 
something.... O company of jinn and men 
(al-ins), if you are capable of passing 
through any of the regions of the heavens 
and the earth, pass through; you will not 
pass through without authorization... 
There will be sent upon you a flame of fire 
and smoke, and you two will not find 
help... Then when the heaven is rent and 
becomes rosy like [burning] oil, which then 
of the benefits of your lord will you two 
count false?” (Q 55:29-38). 

No creature can act without God’s per- 
mission, and when he decides to destroy 
this world, thereby doing the utmost harm 
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to humankind, even this will be to human- 
ity’s benefit; it will be part of God’s mercy. 
In addition to that, God’s capacity for in- 
cessant creative action is the Prophet’s best 
argument to warn his unbelieving country- 
men about resurrection and judgment; to 
quote Q 11:7 again, this time passing to its 
concluding phrases: “... and his throne 
was upon the water; that he might try you 
as to which of you is best in deed (see 
TRIAL; TRUST AND PATIENCE). If you say: 
‘Verily you will be raised up after death!’ 
those who have disbelieved will say: “This 
is only magic (q.v.) manifest....”” 

We have already pointed to the contra- 

diction which arises from the assumption 
that the totally transcendent creator to 
whom nothing is equal (Q 42:11) is simul- 
taneously experienced as the omniscient 
and wise one who takes care of human 
welfare and is therefore “nearer to him 
[each person] than [his] jugular vein” 
(Q 50:16; see ARTERY AND VEIN). Is there 
anything bridging the gap between tran- 
scendence and immanence, which is felt 
already in Philo’s idea of ho n? 

“God it is who created the heavens and 
the earth and what is between them in 
six days, and then sat firm upon the 
throne — apart from him you have neither 
patron nor intercessor (see CLIENTS AND 
CGLIENTAGE; FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP; 
INTERCESSION); will you not then be re- 
minded? He manages the affair from the 
heaven to the earth, then it mounts up to 
him in a day, the length of which is a thou- 
sand years as you reckon” (Q 32:4-5). God 
knows everything, whether concealed or 
open; his creation testifies to his unsurpass- 
able skill. These verses use the Arabic word 
amr that refers to an essence which is ca- 
pable of linking God’s creative power to 
the results of its activity, thus making his 
continuous determining of this world con- 
ceivable to humanity. Bell translates amr 
with “affair” (cf. Q 10:3; 16:1; 17:85; 97:4) or 
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“command” (Q 7:54), a rendering which, in 
the opinion of the present writer, does not 
suit the qur’anic meaning of the word. To 
grasp the idea expressed by the term let us 
look at the following two qur’anic passages: 
“The amr of God has come, seek not to 
hasten it; glory be to him and exalted be he 
above all that they associate [with him]!” 
(Q 16:1). The amr of God has come; it is 
now present in his work and it is just for 
this amr that God is the exalted One. Amr is 
something like his decree, an uninter- 
rupted influx of his volition into this world. 
There is no clear statement as to the ontol- 
ogy of amr. But as soon as the Prophet’s 
understanding of the revelation becomes 
connected with the idea of transmitting a 
heavenly book, the term is interpreted as 
denoting God’s all-embracing, incessant 
determination of things in this world. Part 
of this amr is the “spirit” manifest in the 
words of the qur’anic revelation: “They 
ask you about the spirit; say: “The spirit 
belongs to my lord’s amy, but you have no 
knowledge bestowed upon you except a 
little 
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(Q 17:85; see also HOLY SPIRIT). 
When dealing with prophecy below, this 
question will be revisited. 


Humankind 
The contradiction within Muhammad’s 
conception of the divine — the transcen- 
dent, inaccessible lord, essentially different 
from his creation versus the omnipresent 
and omniscient care-taker — reasserts it- 
self within the qur’anic understanding of 
humankind, and the twofold roots of 
qur’anic theology become more palpable 
in this context. Q 32:5-9 can serve as a 
starting-point of analysis: “He manages 
the amr from the heaven to the earth... 
That is the knower of the hidden and the 
revealed, the sublime (al- aziz), the com- 
passionate, who has made well everything 
that he has created. He created man at the 
first from clay; then appointed his progeny 
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to be from an extract of a base fluid. Then 
he formed him and breathed into him of 
his spirit, and gave you hearing and sight 
(see HEARING AND DEAENESS; VISION AND 
BLINDNESS; SEEING AND HEARING; EYES; 
EARS) and hearts — little gratitude (see 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE) do you 
show.” The shaping of humans means the 
natural process of procreation, as can be 
inferred from many other passages of the 
Quran (see BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION 
AND STAGES OF LIFE} SEX AND SEXUALITY). 
Yet there seems to have been a remarkable 
development of this conception in the 
Quran. In the very early stiras only natu- 
ral procreation is mentioned (Q 53:45f; 
7537-93 77:20-3; 86:5-7); the growth of the 
embryo in the womb (q.v.) is the clearest 
evidence of God’s creative power (Q 96:2). 
Then the Genesis account of the history of 
the creation of man finds its way into 
Muhammad’s revelations (see UMM1). 

In addition to Q 32:5-9 quoted above, 
Q 18:37, 22:5, 23:12, and 40:67 must be con- 
sidered; in each case God creates man 
from clay and immediately after that 
makes his “progeny from an extract of a 
base fluid (nutfa).” At the outset of 
Muhammad’s prophetic career, the natural 
world and course of nature are the best 
evidence of the creator’s activity; there 
seems in the qur’anic revelations to be no 
place for human singularity, which would 
separate humans to some extent from the 
rest of created beings. Then this idea is 
introduced into the qur’anic reasoning by 
way of the biblical traditions that go back 
to Genesis: “At first” man is formed out of 
clay. God breathes the spirit into him, thus 
endowing him with “hearing and sight and 
a heart,” i.e. with reason. It is this act of 
being created from clay which establishes 
humankind’s special relationship with 
God, as expressed several times in the 
Quran: By shaping the human being from 
clay before the beginning of mundane his- 
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tory God has honored him by giving him 
his special attention; no other beings were 
considered worthy of a primordial shaping 
before being initiated into the continuous 
process of creation. It is for this reason that 
God orders the angels to prostrate them- 
selves before Adam (see BOWING AND 
PROSTRATION),. All except Iblis (see DEVIL), 
who deems himself nobler than Adam, 
obey; therefore God expels Iblis from para- 
dise (q.v.): “ ‘Verily you are stoned (rajim; 
see STONING) and upon you is the curse 
(q.v.) until the day of judgment.’ (Iblis) 
said: ‘O my lord, grant me respite then till 
the day of their being raised up.’ (God) 
said: “You are one of the respited 
(munzarin) till the day of the time ap- 
pointed.’ (Iblis) said: ‘O my lord, as you 
have perverted me, I will make things ap- 
pear beautiful to them in the earth, and I 
will pervert (aghwa) them all together, ex- 
cept those of them who are your single- 
hearted (al-mukhlasin) servants” (Q 15:34-403 
see SERVANT; FALL OF MAN). This is 
granted to Iblis by God but his faithful ser- 
vants will not be seduced; they will enjoy 
paradise in the hereafter, whereas the 
perverted will suffer eternal pain (see 
SUFFERING) in hell (jahannam, Q 15:28-40; 
cf. 38:71-85; see HELL AND HELLFIRE). 

To what extent is the human being bur- 
dened with individual responsibility (q.v.)? 
This question arises when one reads the 
story in which humans are declared subject 
to a bet made by their creator and Satan. 
Those who are God’s servants will resist 
the seducer’s suggestions, the others will 
not — the individual’s fate after the day of 
judgment seems to be predetermined. 
Here one should recall that for a human to 
know the one creator is due to God’s voli- 
tion, too. Thus humans are not just part of 
nature, whose growing and passing away is 
the manifestation of God’s decree in this 
world; humans must do something about 


good and evil (q.v.), otherwise there would 
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be no reason for judgment (q.v.), for eter- 
nal reward or punishment. A creator who 
withdraws from his work at least temporar- 
ily, thus asserting his transcendence, would 
be appreciated as a neutral judge of hu- 
mans; but what about the “creator of 
everything” — the sinful acts of his crea- 
ture included — a creator nearer to each 
human than his jugular vein? In fact, 
qur’anic theology has no systematic con- 
ception of the human being as a respon- 
sible actor. One may suppose that this 
deficiency is due to the qur’anic under- 
standing of the divine as analyzed above. 
God’s amr, permeating everything extant in 
the cosmos, reminds one of something like 
pagan animism or fatalism, as interpreted 
in the light of the belief in the one creator 
and further overshadowed by reminis- 
cences of the biblical tradition, which 
tends to give prominence to individual 
responsibility. 

In the stra, the Prophet’s Meccan enemies 
sometimes call him a Sabian (q.v.; see e.g. 
Baladhurt, Ansab, v, 14; see also RELIGIOUS 
PLURALISM AND THE QUR’AN). Although 
this may be for polemical reasons, there is 
an interesting remark in al-Shahrastani 
(fl. sixth/twelfth cent.) that comments on 
the religion of the ancient Sabians which, 
as must be inferred from the context, was 
well-known in Arabia in Muhammad’s 
time. The Sabians, al-Shahrastan?i tells us, 
believe in the acquisition (kash) of actions 
whereas the /anifs “maintained the innate 
disposition of man” (/fitra). Turning to the 
Quran we find evidence of both ideas. 
The term kasb occurs very often, e.g.: “But 
how (will it be) when we gather them to a 
day of which there is no doubt, and each 
one will be paid in full what he has 
acquired (kasabat), without being 
wronged?”(Q 3:25; cf. 2:281 and many 
other references). Acquisition is not to be 
understood as the actions of human beings 
directed by their own will and performed 
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according to their own deliberations. This 
absence of self-determination must be in- 
ferred from God’s comprehensive care for 
his creation and creatures; it is also clearly 
pronounced in the Qur'an itself: “They 
have no power over anything that they may 
have acquired, and God does not guide the 
people of the unbelievers” (Q 2:264). It is 
God who allots the means of subsistence 
(rizq): “My lord makes generous provision 
for whom he wills, or stints, but most of 
the people have no knowledge” (Q 34:36; 
numerous other references). Following the 
theological discussion that was to evolve in 
the first centuries after the Prophet’s death, 
the “acquisition of actions” has to be in- 
terpreted as the manifestation of God’s 
decree (amr) to be discerned when one ob- 
serves a certain individual; in fact, the in- 
dividual is nothing but the substance 
needed for making God’s incessant acts of 
governing perceptible in this world and to 
its inhabitants. Insofar as it is the individ- 
ual who makes perceptible a certain act 
wrought by God, this individual acquires 
the respective act. One might argue that in 
the Qur’an the impersonal power of fate 
has assumed the character of a series of 
the personalized orders of the creator, 
tailored for the individual on his or her 
way through this life. 

The second idea mentioned by al- 
Sharastant claims a certain disposition 
which is innate and unchangeable in hu- 
man beings; this fitra, says he, is part of the 
belief of the hands, who, as can be con- 
cluded from the Qur’an (cf. Q 16:120), are 
the followers of Abraham’s ritual. Fitra 
only occurs once, in Q 30:30, and dates 
back to the middle or even late Meccan 
period of Muhammad’s career: “Set your 
face towards religious practice as a 
hanif — the innate disposition laid down by 
God upon which he has created people 
(nas); there is no alteration of the creation 


of God. This is the eternal religious 
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practice, but most of the people do not 
know.” Looking back at the story of how 
Abraham came to know the one creator 
(Q 6:74-83) and how he responded to the 
vision granted to him, we are now in a po- 
sition to fathom its meaning: Of course, 
everything one does is wrought by God; 
this is borne out by the idea of acquisition; 
but the frightening consequences of this 
conception are warded off by the establish- 
ment of Islam, the face-to-face relationship 
between humans and their creator. This 
relationship, stabilized by ritual — “Set 
your face towards religious practice,” has 
to occupy the center of human life; one 
has to be aware of God’s untiring activity, 
has to suppress every impulse of self-con- 
ceit including the misperception that one’s 
actions are one’s own. Bearing this in 
mind, acquisition of good or evil will no 
longer be a cause of concern: Professing 
and living Islam is tantamount to preserv- 
ing the innate disposition un-spoilt; Islam 
eclipses the perpetual challenge of right or 
wrong. The function of ritual in Muslim 
life and its preeminence over dogmatic 
ethics become apparent. What counts most 
is a human’s trustful devotion to his cre- 
ator, a behavior which almost automati- 
cally will save him from doing evil: “Recite 
what has been suggested to you of the 
book (q.v.), and observe the prayer, for the 
prayer restrains from indecency (al-fahsha ; 
see ADULTERY AND FORNICATION) and 
what is disreputable (a/-munkar), and surely 
the remembrance (dhikr) of God is 
greater...” (Q 29:45). 

Muslim edifying literature dwells at 
length upon the importance of unlimited 
devotion to God’s actions, on the necessity 
of strict observance of the ritual and on 
remembering the creator, which is devel- 
oped into a refined skill of continuous spir- 
itual presence before him. This leads us 
back to reason and its role in human life. 


In accordance with the concepts of kasb 
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and /fitra, reason could not serve as a tool to 
find one’s way through the activities and 
dangers of this world. As must be inferred 
from the precedent of Satan’s condemna- 
tion, the function of reason is only to jus- 
tify and effect total obedience to God’s 
orders: Satan refused to prostrate himself 
before Adam, who had been made of clay, 
explaining his refusal by pointing out that 
his own nature, made of fire, was nobler 
than Adam’s (Q 38:76). Reasoning, in this 
case within the framework of analogy (see 
LITERARY STRUCTURES AND THE QUR’AN), 
is subordinate to God’s will, as has already 
been elucidated in the story of Abraham’s 
way to the knowledge of the one creator. It 
is not because of Abraham’s reasoning that 
idolatry is futile, but because God does not 
authorize human beings to practice idola- 
try. Keeping to the gist of this argument, 
humans could discern that their reasoning, 
if not immediately guided by God, may be 
successful as measured by the yardstick of 
mundane affairs, but its success according 
to the measure of the creator remains in- 
herently doubtful. Success in mundane 
affairs may be tantamount to sin; for in- 
stance, a cunning businessman might mul- 
tiply his profit by giving interest-bearing 
loans, thus trying to acquire more than the 
livelihood (rzq, e.g. Q 16:71) God had al- 
lotted to him (see USURY; TRADE AND 
COMMERCE). Such reasoning means to turn 
one’s face away from God and to become 
entangled in passions for created things. It 
is from this point of view that usury (rbd) 1s 
prohibited. There is only one exception to 
this rule: fighting (q.v.) for the victory (q.v.) 
of God’s Prophet and his community 
means lending to God a good loan (see 
DEBT), which he will double (Q 57:10-11; see 
also EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; JIHAD). To 
encourage the believers to do so, Q g:1II 
was revealed: “God has bought from the 
believers their persons and their goods at 
the price of the garden (q.v.; in store) for 
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them, fighting in the way of God and kill- 
ing and being killed (see BLOODSHED) — a 
promise (see also OATHS; GONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES; BREAKING TRUSTS AND 
CONTRACTS) binding upon him in the 
Torah (q.v.), the Gospel (q.v.), and the 
Quran; and who fulfils his covenant (q.v.) 
better than God? So rejoice in the bargain 
you have made with him....” 

Faith (q.v.; imdn) is proved by ruthless 
fighting against the non-Muslim enemies 
(q.v.). Those of the Prophet’s adherents 
who do not protect their own lives will be 
superior to their fellows (e.g. Q 4:96) in the 
hereafter (see MARTYRS); they are sure to be 
rewarded with paradise, whereas normally 
God grants high ranks in the world to 
come according to his own impenetrable 
discretion (e.g. Q 12:76). In any case, during 
the decisive years of struggle the Qur'an 
came to allude to the crucial theological 
subject of a person’s justification by way of 
individual merit, an idea that proves sub- 
stantially alien to the fundamental concep- 
tion of the divine underlying Islam. 


Prophecy 

This is an illuminating example of the 
wide range within which the qur’anic theo- 
logical conceptions would oscillate accord- 
ing to the circumstances (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD). The same is true of 
the understanding of prophecy, which un- 
dergoes far-reaching changes over the life 
of the Prophet and the qur’anic revela- 
tions. Here these changes will only be dis- 
cussed as far as theology is concerned. A 
first step will embark on a short inquiry 
into the scope of knowledge transmitted to 
humankind through revelation; a second 
will attempt to explain the qur’anic con- 
cepts of the relationship between tran- 
scendence and immanence in the context 
of the various stages of Muhammad’s pro- 
phetic career. 

God creates Adam to be his vicegerent in 
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this world. To fulfill this duty, Adam is de- 
pendent on a sufficient amount of skill, 
which, as has been shown, he cannot ac- 
quire on his own; he needs divine guid- 
ance. Accordingly, the creator does not 
withhold knowledge from him: “[God] 
taught Adam all the names. Then he mus- 
tered [all things created] before the angels 
and said: “Tell me the names of these, if 
you speak the truth!’ They said: ‘Glory be 
to you! We have no knowledge but what 
you have taught us (see TEACHING; 
IGNORANCE). You are the knowing, the wise 
(see WIsDOM).’ He said: ‘O Adam, tell them 
the names [of the things created]! Then 
when Adam told them the names, God 
said: ‘Did I not say to you that I know the 
secret [things] of the heavens and the 
earth?’...” (Q 2:31-3). 

Adam, considered as the first prophet, 
received complete knowledge of every- 
thing in this world. Therefore he is capable 
of being the creator’s vicegerent; he is to 
act within God’s cosmos in accordance 
with the divine decree, continuously 
remaining face to face with God. As a 
prophet, Adam is granted the knowledge of 
which humanity is destined to make use. 
Revelation means the act of granting that 
knowledge, which is not specified as divine 
or theological but pertains to all mundane 
affairs as well as to ritual and eschatology 
(q.v.) and to those attributes of God that 
human beings are allowed to understand. 

Knowledge transmitted by revelation is as 
all-embracing as God’s decree and its 
effects are manifest everywhere in the cos- 
mos (see COSMOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). 
We have already stated that in the qur’anic 
view revelation is closely related to the con- 
cept of amr This relationship becomes 
even more apparent if we analyze the 
meaning of the Arabic root w-h-), which is 
used throughout the Qur'an, even at an 
early stage, to describe the event of revela- 
tion: Abraham was a hanif: “We bestowed 
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upon him in this world a goodly (portion), 
and verily, in the hereafter he is among the 
upright. Then we suggested (awhayna) to 
you: ‘Follow the creed of Abraham, as a 
hanif, and he was not of the polytheists!”” 
(Q 16:122-3; cf. 16:120). It should be noted 
that in this and related contexts (e.g. 

Q 12:15), translating w-h-y as “suggestion,” 


as Bell does, does not imply a specific fixed 


wording, suitable for a heavenly book (q.v.). 


In other cases (e.g. Q 7:117 and 160) the ex- 
pression is followed by God’s order reflect- 
ing an actual situation: “We suggested to 
[Noah]: Make the ship under our eye and 
according to our suggestion...” (Q 23:27; 
see ARK). Yet it is not only the prophets 
who receive divine suggestions: “(God) fin- 
ished them (as) seven heavens and inspired 
(awha) each heaven [with] its command” 
(ams, Q 41:12). 

From perhaps the beginning of the sec- 
ond half of the Meccan revelations, there 
is a remarkable change in the conception 
of prophecy, though the older concept is 
never completely abandoned: “Thus we 
have suggested to you a spirit (rah) belong- 
ing to our affair (amr). You did not [for- 
merly] know what the book and the faith 
were. But we have made it a light (q.v.) by 
which we guide whomsoever we please of 
our servants, and verily you will guide to 
a straight path, the path of God...” 

(Q 42:52-3; see PATH OR WAY). Here “sug- 
gestion” is more than a single command 
and more than God’s decree; it has be- 
come the text of a law teaching humans to 
behave according to the creator’s prescrip- 
tions, a text suitable to be written down in 
a book (see LITERACY; ILLITERAGY). Still, 
“suggestions” have their origin in the 
realm of amr which is hidden from human 
senses (cf. Q 3:44; 11:49; 12:102), but part of 
this amr makes itself manifest as a holy 
message valid beyond time (q.v.). The cre- 
ator, at work without interruption, be- 


comes more and more personalized as the 
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revelations progress; the human beings are 
gradually deprived of their shelter in the 
midst of nature, though they still remain 
completely dependent on God’s determi- 
nation; the feeling of existential insecurity 
arising from this loss of sheltering is com- 
pensated for by turning to God (islam) and 
this compensation may be enhanced by 
delivering oneself to fighting for the sake of 
God (Q 9:111) or to incessant remembrance 
of him (Q 29:45). At this critical stage of 
the evolution of qur’anic theological con- 
ceptions, the Prophet is seen to become 
more than a warner — namely the trans- 
mitter of divine law, summoned by the 
creator to pronounce his legislation, his 
guidance of the obedient and his punish- 
ment of the disobedient. This legislation, 
together with the record of divine guid- 
ance and punishment, are to be recited as 
a heavenly book (see PRESERVED TABLET). 
In the Qur'an there are traces of a dis- 
cussion between Muhammad and the 
Meccans about such a heavenly book. The 
Prophet’s enemies evidently argued that he 
should ascend to heaven in order to pro- 
cure a divine message for them or for him- 
self. In fact, al-Waqidi (d. 207/822) relates 
that Muhammad found himself raised into 
heaven (see ASCENSION) on the seventeenth 
of Ramadan (q.v.), some eighteen months 
before the hyra, which is dated to Safar of 
the first year of the Muslim calendar (Ibn 
Sa‘d, Tabagat, i/i, 143). “They say: ‘We 
shall not give you credence till you cause a 
spring to bubble up for us from the earth 
(see SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS}; MIRACLES; 
MARVELS)... or you ascend into heaven; 
nor shall we give credence to your ascent 
until you bring down to us a writing (kzab) 
which we may read’” (Q 17:90-3). It should 
be noted that now, near the end of 
Muhammad’s Meccan years, revelation 
tends to be conceived of as a sending 
down (tanzil) of the divine message. The 
personalized God establishes personal 
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relations with his messenger (q.v.); this 1s a 
very important innovation in the Prophet’s 
view of himself and his mission. In 
Medina, where he is free of the sharp criti- 
cism of the Meccans, the far-reaching con- 
sequences of this innovation will be 
realized. The majority of the Meccans, it is 
true, were not much impressed by his claim 
to have received a divine book: “If we were 
to send down a book (written) upon parch- 
ment and they were to touch it with their 
hands, those who have disbelieved would 
say: This is nothing but magic manifest” 

(Q 6:7; see SCROLLS; SHEETS}; WRITING AND 
WRITING MATERIALS). Even if God had 
made his messenger an angel, that angel 
must have assumed the shape of a human 
being in order to transmit the message, and 
therefore the Meccans would have rejected 
him as well. “Messengers have been 
mocked before you...” (Q 6:10; see 
MOCKERY). 

Q 97 (Strat al-OQadr, “Night of Destiny/ 
Power’), celebrating the “Night of Power” 
(q.v.), seems to legitimate the new mode of 
revelation; in that night “the angels and 
the spirit (cf. Q 17:85) let themselves down, 
by the permission of their lord, [bringing] 
all kinds of divine decree” (amr, Q 97:4). In 
Medina, the month of Ramadan is chosen 
for commemorating the Prophet’s vision 
which he had been granted eighteen 
months before leaving Mecca. As Q 2 
(Strat al-Baqara, “The Cow”) is said to 
have been revealed about eighteen months 
after his arrival in Medina, the famous 
verse of Q 2:185 may highlight the third 
anniversary of the event, now considered 
decisive for the Prophet’s career. As an 
aside, the problem of the change in the 
understanding of revelation is closely re- 
lated to the question of writing down the 
revealed texts, i.e. making a palpable book 
of “parchment” (see MUSHAF; MANU- 
SCRIPTS OF THE QUR'AN; EPIGRAPHY AND 
THE QURAN). But since the focus here is 
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the theological implications, it is only 
possible to discuss the last stage of 
Muhammad’s image of himself as a 
prophet. 

It is evident that most of the qur’anic 
texts dealing with divine legislation and 
with divine comments on actual situations 
the Prophet and his community endured 
are of Medinan origin. When reading 
these parts of the Qur'an one gets the 
impression that the creator has become an 
alter ego of his Prophet. The formula 
“God and his messenger” is now smoothly 
incorporated in his speech. For instance, 
the Qur’an enjoins his followers to pay un- 
questioned obedience to Muhammad and 
to those he appoints to some duty or other: 
“O you who have believed, obey God and 
obey the messenger and those of you who 
have the command, and if you quarrel 
about anything, refer it to God and the 
messenger...” (Q 4:59; cf. 3:32, 132; 4:80; 
8:24, 27). It is not surprising that this kind 
of revelation for a particular occasion (cf. 
Q 58:1; 59:2; 33:37-40) would be met with 
sharp criticism from the Medinan Jews (see 
NADIR; QAYNUQA‘; QURAYZA) — and on 
the part of some among the Aws and 
Khazraj (see TRIBES AND CLANS). It takes a 
considerable amount of credulity to be- 
lieve in the divine origin of verses like 
those. But the Qur’an stresses the certainty 
that Muhammad is the messenger of the 
one personalized creator, whose amr has 
not ceased to be at work since time began 
and that part of this amr manifest in every 
affair has been transmitted to him through 
the spirit and thereby converted into 
human speech. The Qur'an maintains this 
view against the Jews, who would have 
considered revelation an event which 
occurred in distant history, and against the 
skeptic pagans, by its praise for the one 
God of creation: “To God belongs what is 
in the heavens and the earth; verily God is 
the rich (al-ghanwy), praiseworthy (see 
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PRAISE} LAUDATION). If all the trees in the 
earth were pens, and the sea with seven seas 
after it to swell it, the words of God (see 
WORD OF GOD) would not give out; verily 
God is sublime, wise” (Q 31:26-7; cf. 18:109). 


Final remarks 
Freeing oneself from the petztio principit that 
all Arabic literary tradition showing 
“qur’anic” ideas and ascribed to authors 
prior or contemporary to Muhammad 
must be a forgery (q.v.; see also GORRUP- 
TION} MUSAYLIMA; PROVOCATION), one 
succeeds in setting into vivid relief the his- 
torical background of the intellectual 
world of early Islam as depicted in the 
Qur’an. As expressed in the Qur'an, 
Muhammad’s vision of God and the uni- 
verse governed by him does not imply a 
history of salvation (q.v.). Therefore theol- 
ogy first of all is concerned with the cos- 
mos and the creator manifesting himself in 
it and through it. His incessant creative 
activity may have been plausible even to 
the pagans; he revealed himself to Abra- 
ham, announcing the birth of a son to 
him, and it is for this impressive example of 
his all-embracing power, and perhaps for 
others similar to it, that humans should 
venerate him. Muhammad felt that the 
Meccans fell short of this duty for several 
reasons, and when he was sure that he was 
summoned by the “lord, most high” to 
warn his countrymen against frivolous neg- 
ligence towards the one power to which 
they owed their existence, he answered 
this call. 

It is a reasonable assumption that in this 
situation Muhammad would have looked 
for some elaborate theological tradition 
that could furnish him with a system of 
notions suitable to express his ideas. 
Eventually the belief of the hani/s and their 
interpretation of Abraham’s path to the 
knowledge of the one creator seemed to fit 
with his experiences. These tended to crys- 
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tallize in the image of a highly personal- 
ized God who was on intimate terms with 
his Prophet, although he was to remain the 
transcendent omnipotent one. As for theol- 
ogy, this led to the contradictions outlined 
above, which lie at the base of later 
Muslim theological discussions. ‘To attain 
to a more elaborate analysis of later discus- 
sions than has yet been achieved, a great 
deal of further research on the theological 
meaning of Muhammad’s message and its 
contemporary intellectual and spiritual 
background is necessary. 

The following few lines may give an in- 
structive, albeit superficial impression of 
what this means. Human beings cannot 
account for their actions because it is the 
one creator who makes them apparent in 
this world, and even if one were to en- 
deavor to avoid a certain action, one could 
not escape God’s decree. ‘The amy emanat- 
ing from him into the cosmos, causes a hu- 
man being to acquire (kasaba) that action. 
Later, Sunni theology will discuss the prob- 
lem of whether the capability of acquiring 
a certain action has been deposited in the 
individual human before that action comes 
about or whether it is granted to the in- 
dividual by God simultaneously with the 
coming about of that action. The second 
view came to be preferred in Ash‘arism, 
which is said to have carried predestination 
to its extreme. This, of course, is the opin- 
ion of the Westerner who has the problem 
of freedom of will in his mind; for him this 
is the idea which sets the standard for the 
evaluation of conceptions of humankind’s 
position in this world. This is not the back- 
ground of the Muslim view of the ques- 
tion. Their theological reasoning is 
based on the qur’anic picture of the re- 
lationship between the creator and man. 
Nevertheless there are verses which seem 
to suggest one’s responsibility for one’s 
actions; therefore the freedom of will 
should be granted. “That day [the earth] 
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will tell its news (q.v.), as your lord has 
prompted (awhda) it; that day the people will 
come forward separately that they may be 
shown their works. Whoever has done a 
particle’s weight of good, shall see it...” 

(Q 99:4-7; See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES; 
MEASUREMENT). This revelation dating 
from the early Meccan period can be con- 
sidered valid evidence of each person’s 
obligation to act according to his or her 
own decisions. Yet this line of argumenta- 
tion is completely mistaken. The early 
Meccan passages of the Qur’an do not 
plead at all for freedom of will. On the 
contrary, they advocate the all-embracing 
power of the creator’s decree, and in Q 99 
the believers are reminded of God’s knowl- 
edge, which is all-embracing, too: On the 
day of judgment not a single action that 
has been “acquired” by a human being will 
be forgotten. “... No burden-bearer bears 
the burden of another;... man gets exactly 
[the result of] his striving” (Q 53:38f). The 
one God “who causes to die, and causes to 
live... who makes rich and gives posses- 
sion” (Q 53:44, 48) will look strictly into 
everybody’s record of actions. It is only in 
Medina that the believers become respon- 
sible for a certain type of action, 1.e. those 
greatly needed heroic deeds that would 
save Islam from annihilation. ‘The believers 
now are summoned to sell their lives to 
God who will make them enter paradise as 
a recompense for fighting the enemies of 
Islam. It is remarkable that some Muslim 
scholars hold that Q 99 belongs to this 
Medinan period of Muhammad's life. 
They seem to be conscious of the possibil- 
ity of interpreting Q 99 as an allusion to 
one’s responsibility for one’s actions and 
one’s fate in the hereafter. Nevertheless, the 
Westerner must be aware of the fact that 
verses like Q 99 or Q 53:38 do not aim at 
liberating the human being from divine 
decree; they only point to a rather limited 
range of actions left to human choice be- 
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cause God “has sent down authority” (cf. 
Q 6:81) for the individual to do them. 
Therefore the question of human free- 
dom of will in Muslim theology is neither 
concerned with some capacity of reason 
and power independent of God nor with 
ethics. It refers to the limits of “authority” 
granted to one by one’s creator. This is 
even true of Mu'tazili thought (see 
MU ‘TAZILIs) which does not confront the 
individual with the cosmos allowing each 
to find his or her own way, but rather 
obliges the creator to aim at the best (aslah) 
for his creatures. Of course, under such 
conditions it is more plausible that God 
will do justice to the individual on the last 
day (see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE); but, 
strictly speaking, God’s authority still far 
surpasses human responsibility. ‘This re- 
quires finally an examination of the hu- 
man position in this world as intended by 
the personalized creator, who “each day [is 
engaged] in something” (Q 55:29). The 
Quran confines itself to calling Adam 
God’s vicegerent (khaltfa, e.g. Q 2:30). In the 
main, Islamic theological reasoning has 
conceived two different answers, both of 
them rooted in the qur’anic message of the 
one God. The first answer is the elaborated 
system of sharv‘a law; if one keeps to all of 
its regulations scrupulously, seeing to the 
best for oneself and for the community of 
the believers, one will attain the rank of 
God’s vicegerent on earth because God’s 
volition and human action will be in per- 
fect harmony (Shatibt, Muzwdfaqat, 1, 251f.; 
see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). The sec- 
ond answer takes Q 51:56 into consider- 
ation: “I have not created jinn and men 
but that they may serve me (see WORSHIP).” 
The human being is God’s servant, a fact 
that is reflected in the dependence of 
human reason on the creator’s authority. A 
human being cannot act on his own but 
has to acquire every action, right or wrong, 
wrought by God. And it is this unques- 
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tioned compliance with God’s decree (amr) 
that is looked upon as the quintessence of 
one’s service to one’s creator: By his inces- 
sant creative actions he realizes himself as 
the omnipotent one, and through the sinful 
(and righteous) actions he causes humans 
to acquire, he assures himself and human- 
kind of his being the one legislator. 
Rendering this inestimable service to him, 
humans prove to be his indispensable vice- 
gerents. This idea, elaborated in detail by 
Tbn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) and his Sunni 
interpreters, is the deepest understanding 
of qur’anic theology ever arrived at. Both 
answers do not pertain to the Western con- 
cept of humankind hinted at above. ‘The 
careful analysis of the qur’anic message 
and its historical background will guide 
one, as has been demonstrated by this ex- 
ample, to a more appropriate understand- 
ing of Islam and Islamic theology and may 
be instrumental in establishing a reliable 
method of scientific hermeneutics. 


T. Nagel 
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Theophany 


Visible appearance of God. In the Qur'an, 
the closest one comes to a visible appear- 
ance of God is in Q 7:143. Moses (q.v.) ex- 
presses his wish to see God, who replies: 
“You shall not see me. Look at the moun- 
tain, though; if it stays in its place, then 
will you see me.” ‘The verse continues: “So, 
when his lord (q.v.) manifested himself 
(tqjalla) to the mountain, he flattened it, 
and Moses, thunderstruck, collapsed. 
When he came to, he said, ‘Glory to you! I 
turn toward you in repentance, and Iam 
the first of the believers’” (see REPENTANCE 
AND PENANCE; GLORIFICATION OF GOD). 
The hairsplitting discussions (in the 
quranic commentary of al-Razi, for ex- 
ample; see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: 
GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) over the pos- 
sibility of humans seeing God represent 
attempts to vindicate theological positions 
staked out long after the revelation of the 
Quran (see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN; ANTHRO- 
POMORPHISM; GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 
Both the letter and the spirit of Q 7:143 
indicate that, according to the Qur'an, in 
this world at least, human eyes (q.v.) cannot 
see God. Q 6:103, “Eyes cannot perceive 
him,” makes the same point. The Qur'an 
does say that God “actually spoke to 
Moses” but this does not mean that, in that 
conversation, Moses, in some sense, saw 
God (cf. Exod 33:11, which, using figurative 
language, says that God spoke to Moses 
“face to face”; see SPEECH; WORD OF GOD). 
Q 42:51 says that God speaks to human 
beings in one of three ways — in revela- 


tion, from behind a veil (q.v.) or through a 
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messenger (q.v.; see also PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). Thus, in reference to 
Q 7:143, the most one can say is that God 
did manifest himself on the mountain but 
that Moses was unable to see him; Moses’ 
contrite “I turn toward you in repentance” 
upon regaining consciousness is proof of 
Moses’ realization that he was a little too 
bold in making the request to see God. 
Not only is there no mention in the 
Qur'an of the several types of theophany 
found in the Bible, theophany probably 
would not have belonged in the theoretical 
framework of the Qur'an (as we know, 
there is no history, in Islam, of any epiph- 
any festival; see FESTIVALS AND COMME- 
MORATIVE DAYS; SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QUR'AN). Q 4153 cites disapprovingly the 
Israelites’ demand to see God with their 
eyes (see CHILDREN OF ISRAEL). Also, 
theophany would be classed as a miracle 
and the Qur'an is, in principle, averse to 
the idea of showing palpable miracles to 
establish the Qur’an’s veracity or Muham- 
mad’s prophethood (see MIRACLES; 
MARVELS). According to the standard 
Muslim theological position, the Qur'an is 
the miracle of Islam (see INIMITABILITY; 
CREATEDNESS OF THE QUR'AN). In a sense, 
the Qur'an — which is the speech of God 
and, as such, a manifestation of one of 
God’s attributes — may be called the 
theophany of Islam but this would be a 
figurative use of that word, as Muslim 
theologians do make a distinction between 
God’s being and his attributes, just as they 
distinguish between God and his signs 
(q.v.), the Qur’an being one of those signs. 
In the same vein, the term “inlibration,” 
which is sometimes used to distinguish the 
Qur’an-event in Islam from the Christian 
doctrine of incarnation, has no more than 
a rhetorical value of highlighting a con- 
trast between the two religions. For ad- 


ditional qur’anic allusions to divine 
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self-manifestation (albeit not a “visible ap- 
pearance”), see SHEKHINAH; FACE OF GOD. 


Mustansir Mir 
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Thicket see PEOPLE OF THE THICKET 
Thief see THEFT 


Thirst see roop AND DRINK 


Thread, White and Black see 
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Throne of God 


Quranic (and biblical) image related to 
God’s sovereignty. ‘The two terms used 
most commonly in the Qur'an and exegeti- 
cal literature for the throne of God are 
‘arsh and kursi, although the latter has often 
been understood not as a seat but as a foot- 
stool or other accessory to the throne itself. 
The word ‘arsh appears twenty-five times in 


the Qur’an with reference to God’s throne, 
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as well as the thrones of others: the seat on 
which Joseph (q.v.; Yasuf) placed his par- 
ents (q.v.) is referred to as an ‘arsh 

(Q 12:100), as is the throne of Bilqis (q.v.), 
the Queen of Sheba (q.v.; Q 27:23, 38, 41, 
42). When referring to the throne of God, 
verses speak either of the throne itself or 
use it in a relational epithet to emphasize 
aspects of God’s majesty. The latter cat- 
egory is the more common and God is re- 
ferred to as the “lord (q.v.) of the throne” 
(rabb al-‘arsh, Q 43:82) or “lord of the noble 
throne” (rabb al-‘arsh al-‘azim, Q 9:129; cf. 
rabb al-‘arsh al-karim, Q 23:116). Elsewhere, 
God is referred to as “the one with the 
throne” (dhi l-‘arsh, Q 40:15; cf. 17:42). A 
literal reading of the Quran gives a clear 
sense of the throne of God as a concrete 
object (see LITERARY STRUCTURES AND THE 
QUR’AN; METAPHOR; SIMILE; LANGUAGE 
AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN). Thus the 
angels (q.v.) are mentioned as circling 
God’s throne (Q 39:75); elsewhere the 
Quran describes the throne as being car- 
ried while it is being circled (Q 40:7). The 
image of the throne being borne by the 
angels appears explicitly in descriptions of 
eschatological events (see ESGHATOLOGY): 
“And the angels shall be ranged around 
(the heavens’) borders (see HEAVEN AND 
sky), eight of whom will be carrying above 
them, on that day, the throne of your lord” 
(Q 69:17). The term kursi is used for 
“throne” on two occasions. One of these 
refers to the throne of Solomon (q.v.; 
Sulayman, Q 38:34). The other instance 

(Q 2:255) 1s the most famous reference to 
the throne of God in the Qur'an, and may 
very well be the most popular verse in the 
Quran (see VERSES), having come to be 


known as the “Throne Verse” (ayat al-kursi). 


Eight sentences long, the verse only refers 
to God’s throne once: “His throne encom- 
passes the heavens and the earth (q.v.), and 
their preservation does not burden him.” 
The throne of God, both as ash and 
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kursi, has figured prominently in theologi- 
cal and mystical debates over God’s 
transcendence and the status of anthro- 
pomorphic references in the Qur'an (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; SUFISM AND 
THE QURAN; ANTHROPOMORPHISM). Hasan 
al-Basri (d. 110/728) is said to have re- 
garded the two terms as synonyms, as have 
some later scholars. A wide variety of writ- 
ers have interpreted the throne of God 
metaphorically, beginning with both al- 
Tabart (d. 310/923) and Ibn al-Jawzi 

(d. 597/1200) who credit Ibn ‘Abbas (d. ca. 
68/686) with stating that kurst refers to 
divine knowledge (‘%m; see KNOWLEDGE 
AND LEARNING). Al-Suyiiti (d. 911/1505) 
takes a different approach and interprets 
the roof of heaven (al-sagf al-marfit, liter- 
ally “the upraised roof,” Q 52:5) as a refer- 
ence to God’s throne. 

In Safi literature the notion of God’s 
throne has been a source of much specula- 
tion and interpretation, as has the Throne 
Verse mentioned above. In some schools of 
mystical philosophy, the throne of God 
(arsh) is the lowest or seventh heaven. This 
is sometimes seen to coincide with the 
locus of divine self-manifestation (tqallz). 
Ibn al-‘Arabti (d. 638/1240) referred to the 
throne of God on many occasions in his 
writings and viewed the mystical heart 
(q.v.; galb) as a microcosm of God’s throne, 
in that it is capable of encompassing all 
things. This concept is perpetuated in Safi 
thought derived from Ibn al-‘Arabt, pri- 
marily through the influence of al-Jili’s 
(d. 561/1166) understanding of the “perfect 
man” (al-insan al-kamil). 

The notion of a divine or supernatural 
throne is developed further in hadith and 
tafsir literature (see HADITH AND THE 
QURAN; EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL) where God’s 
throne is described as possessing different 
designs and colors as well as being deco- 
rated with precious stones. The collections 


TIME 


of al-Bukhari (d. 256/870) and Muslim 
(d. ca. 261/875) refer to three celestial 
thrones, including those of Satan (see 
DEVIL) and Gabriel (q.v.; Jibril) along with 
that of God. Muslim and al-Tirmidhi 

(d. ca. 270/883) speak of Satan’s throne 
floating on water and being surrounded by 
snakes, an image with important reso- 
nances in the study of comparative reli- 
gion. See also SOVEREIGNTY; KINGS AND 
RULERS; POWER AND IMPOTENCE. 
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Throne Verse — see veRsES; THRONE OF 
GOD 


Thunder see WEATHER 


Tidings see NEWS; GOOD NEWS 
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Time 


The successive continuum of events and its 
measurement. The Qur’an employs a rich 
terminology for aspects of time but uses 
these terms ad hoc and at random, in con- 
crete and practical ways, rather than sys- 
tematically and methodically addressing 
abstract and theoretical notions of time. 
This qur’anic vocabulary does not include 
the principal technical terms for time, 
zaman, and eternity (q.v.), gidam, which are 
widely used in Islamic philosophy (see 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE QUR'AN), nor does 
the Qur’an contain typical philosophical 
terms such as mudda for extent of time and 
dawam for duration or azal and abad for 
eternity a parte ante and a parte post (though 
it uses the adverb abadan, “forever and 
ever,” twenty-eight times). Three questions 
involving “time” and the Qur'an will be 
excluded from this article because they are 
treated elsewhere: (1) the scholarly analysis 
of the text of the Qur'an with regard to 
the sequence of the various stages of its 
composition and fixation as a normative 
text (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; 
CODICES OF THE QUR'AN; GOLLECTION OF 
THE QURAN), (2) the vision of history em- 
bodied in the Qur'an as well as the use of 
the Qur’an as a historiographical source 
(see HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN) and (3) the 
fixed times of ritual prayer cited in the 
Qur’an (see PRAYER; cf. e.g. al-Tabari’s 

[d. 310/923] commentary on “the middle 
prayer,” al-salat al-wusta, of Q 2:238, in his 
Tafst, ad loc.; cf. Gilliot, Flt, 149-50). 


The qur’anic day 
Numerous references in the Qur'an refer 
to the full twenty-four-hour cycle of the 
day by the term of yawm (see DAY, TIMES 
oF). The term is used 374 times as a sin- 
gular noun (yawm) or a temporal adverb 


(yawma), three times in the dual (yawmayn) 
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and twenty-seven times in the plural 
(ayyam) as well as seventy times in the form 
of the temporal adverb yawma idhin, “on 
that day” (see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE QURAN; RHETORIC AND THE QUR'AN). 
The entire day, yawm, is understood in 
Semitic fashion as reckoned from sunset to 
sunset (see SUN; EVENING), beginning with 
the darkness of night followed by the 
brightness of daytime, namely “night” (col- 
lectively, /ayl, eighty-one times, singular, 
layla, eight times, plural, /ayalin, four times 
and never in the dual) and “day” (nahay, 
fifty-eight times, always in the singular; see 
DAY AND NIGHT). Likewise, the use of the 
term sarmad to signify the “continuous 
time” of night or day, which appears twice 
in Q 28:71-2, follows this precedence of 
night before day. 

The word _yawm may also refer to a his- 
torical event, such as “the day of deliver- 
ance” ( yawm al-furqan, Q 8:41; see GRITE- 
RION; VICTORY) with reference to the battle 
of Badr (q.v.) in 2/624 or “the day of 
Hunayn” (Q 9:25) with reference to the 
battle of Hunayn (q.v.) in 8/630. Most fre- 
quently, however, it signals an eschatologi- 
cal event (see ESCHATOLOGY), such as “the 
day of resurrection (q.v.)” (yawm al-qiyama, 
seventy times) or “the last day” (al-yawm 
al-akhir, thirty-eight times), “the day of 
judgment” (yawm al-din, thirteen times; see 
LAST JUDGMENT), “the day of decision” 
(yawm al-fasl, six times) and “the day of 
reckoning” (yawm al-hisab, three times). 
This threatening and disastrous day of 
doom is further depicted by an abundance 
of apocalyptic and awe-inspiring attributes 
in the Qur’an (see APOCALYPSE; FEAR; 
PIETY). Finally, yawm can signify a ritual 
event, such as “the day of assembly” 
(yawm aljumu‘a, Q 62:9, referring to the 
congregational prayer on Friday; see 
FRIDAY PRAYER), “the day of the greater 


” 


pilgrimage (q.v.)” (yawm al-hay al-akbar, 
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Q 9:3) or “the day of their Sabbath” 

(Q 7:163) with reference to the Jewish 
Sabbath (q.v.; see also JEws AND JUDAISM). 
Ayyam, the plural of yawm, is used in the 
Quran in a sense congruent with the pre- 
Islamic combats of tribal prowess and bat- 
tles of vengeance (q.v.), known collectively 

as “the days of the Arabs” (ayyam al-‘arab; 
see TRIBES AND GLANS; PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; ARABS). For ex- 
ample, yawm buGth names the battle be- 
tween the Medinan tribes of Aws and 
Khazraj in 617 C.£. (see MEDINA). In the 
Quran, however, the term is attributed to 
“the days of God” (ayyam Allah), the mag- 
nalia De, manifested by God’s intervention 
in human history through his acts of cre- 
ation (q.v.), revelation (see REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION) and retribution (see 
DAYS OF Gop). In this sense, the ayyam Allah 
are explicitly compared to God’s “signs” 
(q.v.3 Gat), revealed through Moses (q.v.), 
leading his people from darkness (q.v.) to 
light (q.v.; Q 14:5) and to God’s final vic- 
tories with their retribution of eternal gain 
or loss for what people’s deeds have earned 
(Q 45:14; See GOOD DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS; 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). Similar to the 
biblical six day-work of creation, the 
Qur'an (Q 7:545 10:3; 11:75 25:59; 32:45 
50:38; 57:4) understands God to have ac- 
complished the creation of the heavens 
and the earth “in six days” (/i sittati ayyam). 
Further, God is seen to create the universe 
for a purpose, rather than for idle sport 

(Q 21:16-17; cf. 38:27; 44:38), in order to 
provide for the needs and wants of humans 
(Q 2:22 and passim) and to put their con- 
duct to the test (Q 11:7; see TRIAL). In a pe- 
culiar passage (Q 41:9-12), the account of 
creation assigns two days to the creation of 
the earth (q.v.), then four days to setting it 
in order and, finally, two more days to the 
creation of the seven heavens (see HEAVEN 


AND SKY), while Q 71:14 asserts that God 
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“created you in stages” (literally “times,” 
alwaran, with reference to the stages of the 
embryo’s growth; see BIOLOGY AS THE 
GREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE). 

Other uses of the term ayyam include the 
incident when Zechariah (q.v.; Zakariyya’) 
is struck dumb for “three days” (Q 3:41) or 
“those days” (tilka l-ayyam) when defeat is 
anticipated in Muhammad’s address before 
the battle of Uhud in 3/625 (Q 3:140; see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). The hamid 
(q.v.) were given the sign of a she-camel 
on an “appointed day” (yawm ma lim, 

Q 26:155) and hid “three days” in their 
dwellings before calamity overtook them 
(Q 11:65; see CAMEL; PUNISHMENT STORIES). 
The ‘Ad (q.v.) “were destroyed by a violent, 
roaring wind which [God] impelled against 
them seven nights and eight days, uninter- 
ruptedly” (Q 69:6-7; see AIR AND WIND), “in 
days calamitous” (ft ayyamin nahisat, 

Q 41:16) or on “a day of constant calamity” 
(fiyawmi nahsin mustamirrin, Q 54:19). Divine 
warnings are given to unbelieving people 
about “the like of the days of those who 
passed away before them” (mithla ayyami 
lladhina khalaw min qablihim, Q 10:102; see 
WARNING}; GENERATIONS; GEOGRAPHY) and 
the blessed of paradise (q.v.) are made the 
promise of “eating and drinking with relish 
for what you paid in advance in the days 
gone-by” (fi -ayyami I-khaliya, Q 69:24; see 
FOOD AND DRINK). 

Ritual observances apply on “a certain 
number of days” (ft ayyamin ma ‘didatin, 

Q 2:203) or “days well-known” (fi ayydmin 
ma limatin, Q 22:28) of the pilgrimage (see 
RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN). An exception is 
made for its performance in “two days” 
when one is in haste (Q 2:203) and, under 
certain circumstances, its ritual offering 
may be substituted by “a fast of three days 
in the pilgrimage, and of seven when you 
return, that is ten completely” (Q 2:196; see 
FASTING). Other ritual excuses with regard 
to the month of fasting (see MONTHS; 
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RAMADAN) are made through “a certain 
number of days” (ayyaman ma ‘dudatin) for 
people who are sick or on a journey (q.v.; 
Q 2:184-5; see also ILLNESS AND HEALTH). 
In expiation for a wrong oath (Q 5:89; see 
OATHS) “three days” of fasting are re- 
quired. The Jews claim that hellfire (see 
HELL AND HELLFIRE) shall not touch them 
except “for a certain number of days” 
(ayyaman ma ‘didatin, Q 3:24; see also 
POLEMIG AND POLEMIGAL LANGUAGE). 


The quranic vocabulary of the times of day 
Night and day are used antithetically in the 
ur’an (twenty-four times), e.g. “by night 

and day” (laylan wa-naharan, Q 71:5; see 
PAIRS AND PAIRING). Night and day, cre- 
ated by God, are among the signs (@at) of 
divine power (Q 17:12; 41:37; see POWER 
AND IMPOTENCE) and put at the service of 
humankind (Q 14:33). God brings forth the 
day from the night (Q 35:13), “covering the 
day with the night it pursues urgently” 

(Q 7:54). Night and day are complementary 
(Q 6:60; 25:47; 27:86; 30:23; 34:33; 36:40; 
40:61), mutually concurrent (Q 31:29; 39:53 
57:6) and succeed one another with regu- 
larity (Q 2:1645; 3:190; 10:6; 23:80; 45:5). 
While nahar follows upon /ayl consistently 
in the Qur'an, the order reverses as the 
sun, the asterism of the daytime, precedes 
the moon (q.v.), the asterism of the night 
when both are cited together (except in 

Q 71:16). This sequence of sun and moon is 
paralleled by_yawm preceding Jayla in extra- 
quranic literature, indicating that both 
lunar and solar reckonings of time were 
known to the Arabs (cf. Fischer, Tag und 
Nacht, 745-9; see CALENDAR). Notice, 
however, the switch of gender (q.v.), the 
sun being feminine and the moon mas- 
culine, while it is the opposite for yazwum 
and layla, whereas layl and nahar are both 
masculine (see GRAMMAR AND THE 
QUR'AN). 


Specific terms in the Qur’an identify a 
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number of regular time intervals and par- 
ticular times of day and night. “Daybreak” 
(al-falaq) appears when God, “the lord of 
the daybreak” (Q 113:1), “splits the sky into 
dawn” (q.v.; falig al-isbah, Q 6:96). The 
Quran swears by the time of “dawn” (fay, 
Q 89:1) when “the white thread becomes 
distinct to you from the black” (Q 2:187), a 
phenomenon defining the time of the 
“morning prayer” (quran al-fajr, Q 17:78; 
salat al-fajr, Q 24:58) when god-fearing peo- 
ple ask forgiveness at “the times of dawn” 
(bi-l-ashar, Q 3:17; 51:18; see MORNING). Lot’s 
(q.v.) family was delivered “at dawn” (b7- 
Sahar, Q 54:34), their appointed time “in the 
morning” (subh, Q 11:81), while his disloyal 
people were punished “in the early morn- 
ing” (bukratan, Q 54:38). Muhammad and 
Zechariah are bidden to give glory (q.v.) to 
God “in the evening and early morning” 
(bi-l- ‘ashi wa-l-ibkar, Q 3:41; 40:55) and the 
latter signals his people to give glory “in 
early morning and evening” (bukratan wa- 
‘ashiyan, Q 19:11, cf. 19:62; see GLORIFI- 
CATION OF GOD). Muhammad, exhorted to 
remember the name of his lord (q.v.) “in 
the early morning and evening” (bukratan 
wa-asilan, Q 76:25; cf. 33:42; 48:9; see 
REMEMBRANCE; BASMALA), is accused of 
having ancient tales recited to him at those 
times (Q 25:5; See MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN 
THE QURAN). The Qur'an swears by the 
“morning” (al-subh, Q 74:34; 81:18; cf. 
100:3) and exclaims, “so glory be to God in 
your evening hour and in your morning 
hour (hina tumsina wa-hina tusbthin, 
Q 30:17). But when punishment descends, 
“evil will be the morning (sabah) of those 
who have been warned” (Q 37:177; see 
CGHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; GOOD 
AND EVIL). 

Generally, ghadan refers to “tomorrow” 
(Q 12:12; 18:23; 31:34; 54:26), yet every soul 
(q.v.) should consider “what it has for- 
warded for the morrow” (ghad, Q 59:18, 
possibly with reference to the last day). 
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Muhammad is bidden to remember his 
lord, without raising his voice, “at morn 
and eventide” (b1-l-ghuduwwt wa-l-asal, 

Q 7:205), the times when the shadows bow 
to God (Q 13:15; see BOWING AND 
PROSTRATION) and God’s name is glorified 
by people of prayer (Q 24:36), “calling 
upon their lord at morning and evening” 
(bi-l-ghadati wa-l-‘ashiyyi, Q 6:52; 18:28). The 
folk of Pharaoh (q.v.) will be exposed to the 
fire (of hell) “morning and evening” 
(ghuduwwan wa-‘ashiyyan, Q 40:46) and the 
wind, subjected to Solomon (q.v.), blew in 
the morning and in the evening (Q 34:12). 
The Quran swears “by the forenoon” 
(duha, Q 93:1) and “by the sun and its morn- 
ing brightness” (duhaha, Q 91:1) and God 
brings out the “morning brightness” 
(duhaha, Q 79:29; cf. 79:46). Adam (see 
ADAM AND EVE) does not have to “suffer 
the sun” (wa-la tadha) in the garden (q.v.) of 
paradise (Q 20:119) and Moses has the peo- 
ple mustered on the feast day (yawm al- 
Zina) at “the high noon” (duhan, Q 20:59). 
“The people of the cities” (ahl al-qura, pos- 
sibly Jewish villages around Medina; cf. 
Bell, Commentary, i, 243) are warned lest 
they are overcome by divine might at night 
and in “daylight” (duhd, Q 7:97-8). The 
“afternoon” (q.v.; ‘as% Q 103:1), used ina 
quranic oath, may actually be another 
term for time as destiny (q.v.; cf. Paret, 
Kommentar, 521; Brunschvig, Le culte et le 
temps, 168; see also FATE). “The twilight” 
(shafaq, Q 84:16) also appears once in the 
form of an oath in the Qur'an while “the 
evening (q.v.) prayer” (salat al-tsha’) is cited 
in Q 24:58. Joseph’s (q.v.) brothers (see 
BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD) return to 
their father in the “evening” (%ha@, Q 12:16) 
and standing steeds are presented to 
Solomon in the evening (47-/- ‘ashiyy, 

Q 38:31), while the mountains join with 
David (q.v.) giving glory to God at evening 
and sunrise (b7-l- ‘ashiyyt wa-l-ishraq, 

Q 38:18). 
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Typical features of the qur’anic language of time 
The qur’anic language of time commonly 
invokes particular times of day by random 


and mysterious oaths. 


By the dawn (fq) and ten nights (layalin), 
by the even and the odd (see NUMERATION), 
by the night (/ayl) when it journeys on! 

(Q 89:1-4). 

By the night (/ayl) enshrouding, by the day 
(nahar) in splendor! (Q 92:1-2). 

By the bright forenoon (duha), by the 
brooding night (/ayl)! (Q 93:1-2). 

By the sun and her morning brightness 
(duhaha), by the moon when it follows her, 
by the day (nahar) when it displays her, by 
the night (/ayl) when it enshrouds her! 

(Q gt:1-4). 

By the heaven of the constellations, by the 
promised day (al-yawm al-maw “id)! 

(Q 85:1-2). 

By heaven and the shooting star (al-tariq)! 
(Q 86:1; see PLANETS AND STARS). 

By the afternoon (‘asr)! (Q 103:1) — an oath 
possibly invoking “time” in a more general 
sense (cf. Paret, Kommentar, 521). 

By the snorting chargers, striking fire in 
sparks, storming forward in the morning 
(subhan)! (Q 100:1~4). 

Nay! By the moon, by the night (/ay/) when 
it retreats and by the dawn (subh) when it 1s 
white! (Q 74:32-4). 

No! I swear by the day of resurrection 
(yawm al-qiyama)! (Q 75:1). 

On the day (yawm) when the first blast 
shivers and the second blast follows it! 

(Q 79:6-7). 

By the night (/ayl) swarming, by the dawn 
(subh) sighing! (Q 81:17-18). 

No! I swear by the twilight (shafaq) and the 
night (/ayl) and what it envelops! 


(Q 84:16-17). 


In one instance the seeking refuge from 
evil is related to an interval of time, i.e. a 


particular time of day, “I take refuge with 
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the lord of the daybreak” (rabb al-falaq, 
Q 11331). 

References to intervals of day and night, 
expressed in succinct metaphorical 
phrases, are another typical feature. 
Examples include: “the ends of the day” 
(atraf al-nahar, Q 20:130), referring to sun- 
rise (al-mashriq) and sunset (al-maghrib), fre- 
quently cited in tandem (whether in the 
singular Q 2:115, 142, 177, 258; 26:28; 73:9, 
in the plural, mashariq, magharib, Q 7:137; 
70:40; cf. 37:5, or in the dual, as “the two 
easts,” al-mashriqayn, Q 4.32383 55:17; and the 
“two wests,” al-maghribayn, Q 55:17). 
Intervals of the night, “when it runs its 
course” (dha yasri, Q 89:4), are termed “the 
watches of the night” (ana al-layl, Q 3:113; 
202130; 39:9), while dusk is depicted as “the 
darkening of the night” (ghasaq al-layl, 

Q 17:78) and “the night of the night” 
(gulafan min al-layl, Q 11:114). Kulafan, which 
is plural, may refer not only to dusk but 
also to dawn, which another qur’anic im- 
age calls “the withdrawal of the stars” 
(idbar al-nujiim, Q 52:49). The beginning of 
the day is likened to “the face of the day” 
(wajh al-nahar, Q 3:72) and “the rising of 
dawn” (matla‘ al-fajr, Q 97:5). The sunrise is 
described by the images of “the sun shin- 
ing forth” (al-shams bazighatan, Q 6:78), the 
actual “rising” of the sun (al-ishragq, 

Q 38:18), “the sun when it rises” (al-shams 
idha tala‘at, Q 18:17) and “experiencing the 
sunrise” (mushrigin, Q 15:73; 26:60), while 
the early morning is the time when God 
“has stretched out the shadow” (madda I- 
gilla, Q 25:45). Noontime is marked by the 
“heat of noon” (al-zahira, Q 24:58), “when 
you enter noontide” (hina tuzhiriin, Q 30:18), 
just as “you enter the evening and the 
morning” (Q 30:17). “The sinking of the 
sun” (dulitk al-shams, Q 17:78) follows the 
time “before the setting [of the sun]” (gabla 
L-ghurib, Q 50:39) and the night covers like 
a “garment” (libas, Q 78:10; see CLOTHING) 
offering rest for sleep (q.v.). 
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The Quran frequently uses temporal 
clauses, introduced by “when” (dha) or 
“upon the day, when” (yawma), especially 
in conjuring up the awe-inspiring phenom- 
ena of the last day and impressing these 


upon the listeners. Some examples for idha: 


When the sun shall be darkened, when the 
stars shall be thrown down, when the 
mountains shall be set moving, when the 
pregnant camels shall be neglected, when 
the savage beasts shall be mustered, when 
the seas shall be set boiling, when the souls 
shall be coupled, when the buried infant 
shall be asked for what sin she was slain 
(see INFANTICIDE), when the scrolls (q.v.) 
shall be unrolled, when heaven shall be 
stripped off, when hell shall be set blazing, 
when paradise shall be brought near, then 
shall a soul know what it has produced 

(Q 81:1-14). 

When heaven is split open, when the stars 
are scattered, when the seas swarm over, 
when the tombs are overthrown, then a 
soul shall know its works, the former and 
the latter (Q 82:1-5). 

When heaven is rent asunder and gives ear 
to its lord, and is fitly disposed, when earth 
is stretched out and casts forth what is in it, 
and voids itself (Q 84:1-4). 

When the terror descends (Q 56:1). 

When the earth shall be rocked (Q 56:4). 
When the trumpet is blown with a single 
blast (Q 69:13). 

When the trump is sounded, that day will 
be a harsh day (yawm, Q 74:8-9). 

When the sight is dazed and the moon is 
eclipsed (Q 75:7-8). 

When the stars shall be extinguished, when 
heaven shall be split, when the mountains 
shall be scattered and when the messen- 
gers’ time is set (ugqital), to what day shall 
they be delayed? To the day of decision 
(yawm al-fasl, Q 77:8-13). 

When the great catastrophe comes upon 
the day (yawm) when man shall remem- 
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ber for what he has striven (Q 79:34-5). 
When earth is shaken with a mighty shak- 
ing and earth brings forth her burdens 

(Q 99:1-2). 

When comes the help of God and victory 


(Q 11021). 


A quranic passage using idha, “when it 
reaches the clavicles” (Q 75:26), introduces 
the moment of death, the soul departing 
from the body (see DEATH AND THE DEAD). 


Some examples for yawma: 


On the day when heaven shall be as mol- 
ten copper (Q 70:8). 

On the day when the trumpet is blown 

(Q 78:18). 

On the day when a man shall flee from his 
brother (Q 80:34). 

On the day when men shall be like scat- 
tered moths (Q 101:4). 


The fixing of time in the Qur'an 
Fixing the divisions of time for the purpose 
of communal life is a qur’anic preoccupa- 
tion, which combines the pre-Islamic cus- 
tom of reckoning time on the basis of the 
rising and setting of stars, called anwa’ 
(a term absent from the Quran, though 
appearing once in the verbal singular, 
la-tani’u, Q 28:76), with the observation of 
the lunar phases, called manazil, “stations” 
(Q 10:5; 36:39), and the “mansions” (burijj) 
of the signs of the zodiac (Q 15:16; 25:61; 
85:1). By and large, the pre-Islamic Arab 
year was lunisolar, with the year beginning 
in autumn and an intercalary month added 
in leap years (see SEASONS). The Qur'an, 
however, opted for the lunar year (of 354 
days) as established by God’s creation. God 
created the sun and the moon as a pair for 
“reckoning” (husban) time (Q 6:96; 55:5), 
“stretching out the shadow” and appoint- 
ing “the sun to be its guide” (Q 25:45). By 


divine ordainment, he has the sun return 
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to its “fixed resting place” (mustagarr) and 
has the moon marked by “its stations till it 
returns like an aged palm-bough” 
(Q 36:38-9; see DATE PALM; SYMBOLIG 
IMAGERY). The computation of years and 
months is rooted in the will of the creator, 
“who made the sun a radiance and the 
moon a light, and determined it by stations 
that you might know the number of the 
years (‘adada I-sinin) and the reckoning [of 
time]” (Asad, Q 10:5; cf. 71:16). It is the cre- 
ator who “determines the night and the 
day” ( yugaddiru l-layla wa-l-nahar, Q 73:20) 
and establishes their order: “We have ap- 
pointed the night and the day as two signs; 
then we have blotted out the sign of the 
night and made the sign of the day to see, 
and that you may seek bounty from your 
lord, and that you may know the number 
of the years and the reckoning” (Q 17:12). 
Sun and moon have each their orbit, and 
night and day have each their measure, 
both assigned by God with neither intrud- 
ing on the domain of the other: “It be- 
hooves not the sun to overtake the moon, 
neither does the night outstrip the day” 
(Q 36:40). Time moves in a regular mode, 
in the measurable rhythm of sun and 
moon, with the moon and its phases fixing 
the calculation of the months and years. 
In the Qur'an, the moon is the actual 
measurer of time, and the beginning of the 
month and the year is established by the 
observation of the new moon (filal, men- 
tioned once in the Quran in the plural, 
ahilla). Each lunar month begins with the 
sighting of the crescent in the clear sky: 
“They will question you concerning the 
new moons (al-ahilla). Say, they are ap- 
pointed times (mazwagqit) for the people, and 
the pilgrimage” (Q 2:189). The month, 
called shahr (twelve times in the singular, 
twice in the dual, and six times in the plu- 
ral ashhur, and once in the plural shuhizr), is 
established by God who divided the year 
into twelve lunar months by divine decree: 
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“The number of months (shuhar), with 
God, is twelve in the book of God, the day 
he created the heavens and the earth; four 
of them are sacred” (Q 9:36). The names of 
the pre-Islamic sacred months, Dhi 1- 
Qa‘da, Dhi 1-Hijja, al-Muharram and 
Rajab, are absent from the Qur’an, but 
there are allusions to them in the qur’anic 
phrases, “Journey freely in the land for 
four months” (Q 9:2) and “When the sacred 
months (al-ashhur al-hurum) have slipped 
away, slay the idolaters” (Q 9:5; see VERSES; 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; FIGHTING). 

Of the twelve lunar months only the 
month of fasting is mentioned by name in 
the Qur’an, “the month of Ramadan 
wherein the Qur'an was sent down” 

(Q 2:185). This statement is frequently 
linked with the verse, “We [God] sent it 
down in the night of destiny” (aylat al-qadr, 
Q 97:1; see NIGHT OF POWER), with “it” 
explained as referring to the Qur’an on the 
basis of the parallel passage, “By the clear 
book (al-kitab al-mubin), we have sent it 
down in a blessed night” (Q 44:2-3). It is 
reasonably certain that Muhammad first 
adopted the Jewish custom of the ‘Ashira’ 
fast observed on the Day of Atonement 
and replaced it in 2/623-4 by the institu- 
tion of the fast of Ramadan (Q 2:183-5) 
after the battle of Badr (cf. Q 3:123). This 
battle is usually understood to be the refer- 
ent of Q 8:41, “What we sent down on our 
servant (q.v.; abdind) on the day of deliver- 
ance (yawm al-furgan).” It is probable that 
“a certain number of days” or “counted 
days” (ayyaman ma ‘didatin, Q 2:184) repre- 
sents a ten-day fast as a stage of transition 
before the Qur'an established the month- 
long fast of Ramadan (Goitein, Zur 
Entstehung, 101-9). It is disputed, however, 
whether the “night of destiny” refers to a 
night in the month of Ramadan when 
Muhammad received his first revelation 
while practicing religious devotion 
(tahannuth; see VIGILS) on mount Hira’ out- 
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side Mecca (cf. Ibn Ishaq, Stra, 151-2; Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 105-6) or whether it sig- 
nifies the sending down of the entire 
Quran (a notion which is in conflict with 
verses stating that the Qur'an was revealed 
gradually, cf. Wagtendonk, Fasting in the 
Koran, 87; see OCCASIONS OF REVELATION). 
Scholars also differ over whether the 
“night of destiny” was chosen against the 
background of the ancient Arabian new 
year, celebrated around the summer sol- 
stice and frequently identified with the 27th 
of Ramadan (cf. Wensinck, Arabic new 
year, 5-8) or whether the night of the 27th 
of Rajab should be determined as the night 
of Muhammad’s first revelation (Wagten- 
donk, Fasting in the Koran, 113; see YEAR). 
The month of the pilgrimage is clearly 
called “the holy month” (al-shahr al-haram, 
Q 22194, 2173 5:2, 97) although, somewhat 
enigmatically, the pilgrimage (al-hajj) is said 
to fall in “months well-known” (ashhur 
ma lumat, Q 2:197). The practice of adding 
an intercalary month (nasi?) to bring the 
lunar year in step with the seasons was ex- 
pressly prohibited in the Qur’an as “an 
increase of unbelief” (Q 9:37; cf. Moberg, 
an-Nasv’). The Quran’s fixing the number 
of months as twelve and its prohibition of 
intercalation prepared the way for Islam to 
adopt the lunar calendar, beginning with 
the 1st of Muharram of the year of the 
hyra (not the hyra itself; see EMIGRATION), in 
the caliphate of “Umar (1. 13-23/634-445 
see CALIPH). A random reference to shahr in 
the Qur'an refers to the wind that was sub- 
jected to Solomon and “blew a month’s 
(journey) in the morning (ghuduwwuhit shah- 
run) and a month’s ( journey) in the eve- 
ning” (rawahuha shahrun, Q 34:12). Ritually, 
a fast of “two successive months” (Q 4:92; 
58:4) can be substituted if one does not 
find the means to pay the bloodwit (see 
BLOOD MONEY). “A wait of four months” is 
recommended for those who forswear their 
women (Q 2:226; see ABSTINENCE; MAR- 
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RIAGE AND DIVORCE} SEX AND SEXUALITY). 
Widows (see wiDoOw) are to wait “four 
months and ten days” (Q 2:234) before they 
can remarry after the husbands’ death, 
while the waiting period is reduced to 
“three months” (Q 65:4) for those whose 
menstrual periods have ceased (see 
MENSTRUATION). According to the Qur’an, 
the bearing and weaning of a child lasts 
“thirty months” (Q 46:15; see MAINTENANCE 
AND UPKEEP; CHILDREN}; WET-NURSING) 
and mothers are required to suckle their 
children “two years completely” (hawlayn 
kamilayn, Q 2:233), a duration in step with 
Luqman’s (q.v.) instruction to his son that 
weaning a child lasts “two years” (‘@mayn, 
Q 31:14). The week (usbi) is not cited in the 
Quran; Friday (yawm aljumu‘a, Q 62:9) 
appears only once, and the Jewish Sabbath 
five times (Q 2:65; 4:47, 1545 7:163; 16:124). 
For the year, the Qur'an uses the terms 
sana (seven times in the singular, and twelve 
times in the plural sinin) and ‘am (eight 
times in the singular and once in the dual) 
interchangeably. Noah (q.v.) remained 
among his people “a thousand years, all 
but fifty” (Q 29:14) and Pharaoh’s people 
were struck with years of famine (q.v.; 
Q 7:130). Joseph explains the king’s dream 
vision of seven fat and seven lean cows as 
meaning seven fertile and seven hard years 
(Q 12:47-9) and, forgetting a fellow-pris- 
oner’s wish, Joseph causes him to languish 
in prison for “some years” (Q 12:42). Moses 
also remained among the people of 
Midian (q.v.) for “some years” (Q 20:40) 
and, when sent to Pharaoh, is asked, “did 
you not tarry among us years of your life?” 
(Q 26:18). The people of Israel (q.v.; see 
also CHILDREN OF ISRAEL) wandered about 
the earth “for forty years” (Q 5:26). God 
sealed the ears of the seven sleepers for 
years (Q 18:11; see MEN OF THE GAVE) and 
“they remained in their cave (q.v.) three 
hundred years and nine more” (Q 18:25). 
The Meccans are told that a day (yawm) 
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with God is “as a thousand years” (Q 22:47) 
and the unbelievers wish to live a thousand 
years (Q 2:96; see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). The last day 
is compared to a millennium, it is “one day 
(yawm) whose measure is a thousand years 
of your counting” (mzqdaruhu alfa sanatin 
mimma ta‘uddiin, Q 32:5), while the angels 
(q.v.) and the spirit (q.v.) mount up to God 
in a day (yawm), “whereof the measure is 
fifty thousand years” (Q 70:4). Perhaps with 
reference to Ezekiel 27, the simile of a man 
who was dead for a hundred years and 
then finds himself raised up believing him- 
self dead for only a day or part thereof is 
given in Q 2:259 (see sIMILEs). A similar 
time argument against the resurrection is 
rejected by the rhetorical question of 

Q 23:112, “How long have you tarried in 
the earth, by a number of years?” Accord- 
ing to the Qur'an, a man reaches maturity 
(q.v.) at “forty years” (Q 46:15) and the be- 
lievers are exhorted to go to war (q.v.) once 
or twice a year (Q 9:126) while the idolaters 
are debarred from the sacred mosque of 
the Ka‘ba (q.v.) “after this present year” 

(Q 9:28). Although it is difficult to fix the 
particular event, Q 30:4 refers to the defeat 
of the Byzantine forces (al-Rim) on the 
northern borders of Arabia in about 614. 
c.E. and promises them victory against the 
Persians in “a few years” (ft bid’ sinin; see 
BYZANTINES). 

Just as the Qur'an pays no attention to 
fixing particular historical events in time, 
so it hardly betrays any awareness of his- 
torical epochs preceding its own advent, 
except perhaps with regard to the term 
alyahiliyya, which is generally taken as 
denoting the age of Arab pagan ignorance 
(q.v.) preceding the appearance of Islam 
(see AGE OF IGNORANCE). Rather than to 
a historical epoch of pre-Islamic lack of 
knowledge (see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING), this term primarily refers in the 


Qur’an to an age of uncouth behavior as 
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opposed to moderate conduct (hilm, cf. 
Goldziher, ws, 201-8; see MODERATION). 
This may be the primary meaning in 

Q 33:33, where Muhammad’s wives (see 
WIVES OF THE PROPHET) are admonished 
not to act in the immodest ways (see 
MODESTY) of “the former age of igno- 
rance” (al~ahiliyya l-ula); in Q 5:50, where 
“the (mode of) judgment (q.v.) of the age of 
ignorance” (hukm al-jahiliyya) is contrasted 
with God’s judgment; in Q 48:26, where 
“the fierceness of the age of ignorance” 
(hamiyyat alsjahiliyya) is overcome by the 
divine assurance of self-restraint; and in 

Q 3:154, where untrue “assumptions of the 
age of ignorance” (zann al-jahiliyya) about 
God are defeated by those peacefully trust- 


ing in God (see TRUST AND PATIENCE). 


The vision of time in the Qur’an 
Arabic, a Semitic language and the lan- 
guage of the Quran, distinguishes two 
aspects of time, complete (mad?) and in- 
complete (mudari), lacking the morphologi- 
cal distinction into three tenses common to 
the Indo-European languages and operat- 
ing without proper verbs for “to be” and 
“to become” (see ARABIC LANGUAGE} 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN). 
Similarly, the Arabic Qur’an does not 
exhibit a notion of time divided into past, 
present and future, but envisages time 
either as phases of time in the past or 
moments of time understood as instants 
whether present or future. Furthermore, 
the vision of time in the Quran is firmly 
rooted in an Arabic vocabulary that be- 
trays virtually no influence of foreign loan- 
words, unlike some of the ritual and 
religious terminology in the Qur’an (see 
FOREIGN VOCABULARY; COSMOLOGY; 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN). Rather, the 
Qur’an seems to intertwine a great variety 
of genuinely Arabic terms of time, com- 
bining them with a vision of God as the 
lord over time in the beginning and at the 
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end of creation as well as during all of hu- 
manity’s instants of time. 

The Qur'an rejects the pre-Islamic fatal- 
ism of impersonal time and destiny (dahr 
Q 45:24; 76:1), also termed “fate’s uncer- 
tainty” (rayb al-maniin, Q 52:30), which holds 
sway over everything and erases human 
works without hope for life beyond death 
(cf. Ringgren, Studies, 117-18; id., Islamic 
fatalism, 57-9). Rather than being forsaken 
to impersonal destiny, the Qur'an empha- 
sizes that “all things come home” (tastru 
l-umur) unto God (Q 42:53) and “unto God 
is the homecoming” (al-masix, Q 3:28; 24:42; 
35:18; cf. 2:285; 5:18; 22:48; 31:14; 40:3; 
42:15; 50:43; 60:4; 64:3), which for the 
wicked is an “evil homecoming” (b2’sa 
L-masty, Q 2:126 and passim; saat masiran, 

Q 4:97, 115; 48:6; cf. 25:15) to hellfire 

(Q 14:30; cf. Berque, ’Idée de temps, 1158). 
Proclaiming the creation of the universe by 
God and affirming the resurrection of the 
body in the world to come, the Qur'an ex- 
plains time from the perspective of a tran- 
scendent and omnipotent God, who 
obliterates the spell of fate and subdues the 
all-pervading power of time. 

God begins the creation of the world and 
humanity with his creative command, kun, 
“Be!”: “When he decrees a thing, he says 
to it, ‘Be,’ and it is” (Q 2:1173 3:4.73 19:353 
40:68; cf. 3:59; 6:73; 16:40). God gave this 
command of creation when he formed the 
first human being (Q 3:59) and made the 
heavens and the earth (Q 6:73), fashioning 
them in six days (Q 7:543 10:33 11:7; 25:59; 
32:45 50:38; 57:4). “His are the creation 
(khalq) and the command” (amr, Q 7:54). 
God is not only creator at the beginning of 
creation and at the origin of a person’s life, 
he also is judge at the end of the world and 
at the individual’s death when humankind 
will hear “the cry in truth” (Q 50:42). In the 
final “hour” (sa‘a), the only perfect 
moment that there is, the divine command 


is revealed in “the twinkling of an eye” 
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(lamh bi-l-basar, Q 54:50; cf. 16:77). In the 
Quran, the divine creative command con- 
stitutes the beginning of time brought 
about by God who is beyond time. God 
brings it abruptly to its end in an apoca- 
lyptic termination when “the whole earth 
shall be his handful on the day of resur- 
rection and the heavens will be rolled up in 
his right hand” (Q 39:67). 

In the Qur'an, the word saa, “hour,” gen- 
erally denotes a brief lapse of time rather 
than the precise measure of one of the 
twenty-four hours of the day. The term 
appears forty-eight times, always in the 
singular, and predominantly designates the 
last hour. While the vivid imagery of apoc- 
alyptic signs, reversing the natural order 
and producing cataclysmic events (many of 
them quoted in the “when” passages, cited 
above), is depicted in reference to the day of 
doom, these terrifying happenings are 
rarely associated explicitly with the last 
hour. The hour is “coming” (dtiya, Q 15:85; 
20:15; 22:73 40:59) and comes with God’s 
chastisement (Q 6:40; 19:75; 4.0:46). It 
“comes” (taqgému, Q 30:12, 14, 553 45:27), 
“there is no doubt of it” (Q 18:21; 45:32), 
and comes “suddenly” (Q 6:31; 12:1073 
22:55; 43:66; 47:18) with its signs and 
“tokens” (ashrat, Q 47:18). Only a few 
tokens of the last hour are cited in the 
Quran, such as “the earthquake of the 
hour is a mighty thing” (Q 22:1), “the hour 
is their tryst, and the hour is very calami- 
tous and bitter” (Q 54:46), and god-fearing 
people “tremble because of the hour” 

(Q 21:49). The unbelievers are in doubt of 
the hour (e.g. Q 42:18), are heedless of its 
coming (Q 18:36; 41:50) and do not seek to 
know the hour (Q 45:32), believing that it 
will never come to them (Q 34:3) and cry- 
ing lies to the hour (Q 25:11; see LIE). On 
the last day humanity will be mustered as if 
they had not tarried in their graves “but an 
hour of the day” (sa@‘atan mina |-nahar, 

Q 10:45; cf. 46:35), and the sinners will 
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swear that they have not remained in their 
graves more than an hour (Q 30:55; see SIN, 
MAJOR AND MINOR). The term (gal) of a 
nation can neither be put back “by a single 
hour” nor put forward (Q 7:34; 10:49; 16:61; 
34:30), and the Meccan emigrants and 
Medinan helpers followed the Prophet “in 
the hour of difficulty” (fi sa‘ati L-‘usra, 
Q Q:117; see EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS). 
The Qur'an insists that only God knows 
the “hour” (Q 7:187; 33:63; cf. 31:34; 41:473 
43:61, 85) which is near (Q 33:63; 42:17; 
54:1), as if in “a twinkling of the eye” (Ka- 
lamhi I-basar, Q 16:77; cf. 54:50). In the con- 
text of God’s knowledge of the hour, the 
Quran uses the term wag/, “moment, in- 
stant,” which influenced the notion of an 
atomism of time in Sifism (cf. Bowering, 
Ideas, 217-32; see SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN): 
“They will question you concerning the 
hour, when it shall berth. Say, the knowl- 
edge of it is only with my lord; none shall 
reveal it at its proper time (wagt), but he” 
(Q 7:187). Furthermore, the term appears 
twice as a description of the day of doom 
as “a day of a known time” (al-wagt al- 
matliém, Q 15:38; 38:81), “when the mes- 
sengers’ time is set” (ugqital, Q 77:11; see 
MESSENGER) and “when the former and 
later generations will be gathered to the 
appointed time of a known day” (2/a@ migqati 
yawmin ma ‘lim, Q 56:50). “Surely, the day of 
decision is their appointed time (miqatu- 
hum), all together” (Q 44:40). Another use 
of the term miqat refers to Moses’ encoun- 
ter with God, when he came “to our 
(God’s) appointed time” (/z-migatina, 
Q 7:143; see THEOPHANY). In fact, “We 
(God) appointed with Moses thirty nights 
and we completed them with ten more, so 
the appointed time of his lord (migat rab- 
bihi) was forty nights” (Q 7:142). “Moses 
chose of his people seventy men for our 
appointed time” (li-miqatind, Q 7:155), while 
Pharaoh’s sorcerers were assembled for 
“the appointed time of a fixed day” 
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(li-migati_yawmin ma ‘lium, Q 26:38; see 
MAGIC). Both wagt and miqat denote a 
momentous instant whether it is the es- 
chatological instant of the last hour or the 
moment of Moses’ encounter with God. 
Four times the Qur’an uses the term amad 
for “space of time,” considered with regard 
to its end. The believers are admonished to 
be unlike those to whom revelation had 
come before “and for whom the space of 
time was long” (fa-tala ‘alayhimu l-amad, 
Q 57:16). Each individual wishes to have a 
“wide space of time” until the reckoning of 
a person’s actions on judgment day 
(Q 3:30). The seven sleepers calculated the 
“space of time” they had tarried in the 
cave (Q 18:12) and Muhammad professes 
not to know whether God has set a long 
“space of time” for the arrival of the last 
day (Q 72:25). The Qur’an also employs the 
temporal clauses, al-ams, “yesterday, the 
day before” (Q 10:24; 28:18-19, 82) and, 
more prominently, hina, “when” (once in 
the form hina idhin), al-ana, “now, at the 
present time” (Q 2:71, 187; 4:18; 8:66; 10:51, 
QI; 12:51; 72:9) and ayyana, “when,” with 
regard to the instant of the last hour and 
the day of resurrection (Q 7:187; 16:21; 
27:65; 51:12; 75:6; 79:42). The indefinite 
noun denoting “an instant” (him) is used to 
manifest God’s causality in its actual 
“efficacy” (e.g. Q 21:111; 26:218; 37:1745 cf. 
Massignon, Time, 108). The Qur’an’s lin- 
guistic stress on the moment exerted an 
influence on the concept of temporal at- 
omism that emerged in the theological oc- 
casionalism of Islam which, however, 
relied heavily on extra-qur’anic nomen- 
clature for its terminology (cf. Macdonald, 
Continuous re-creation, 328-37; van Ess, 
TG, lv, 4743 See THEOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN). Thinking atomistically, Muslim 
theologians envision time as a “galaxy” 
or constellation of instants rather than a 
continuous duration (cf. Massignon, 


Time, 108). 
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God ends the cosmos by setting a term 
(gal) to his maintenance of the universe 
and human life. The Quran differentiates 
between an irrevocable period of time as- 
signed by God for each human being in 
this world (dunya) and an endless period of 
time (khulid) for his/her life in the world to 
come (akhira), whether in paradise or in 
hellfire. The term gal, as designating “ap- 
pointed time” of a person’s life, carries the 
notion that the date of death is fixed for 
humans, who each have their “stated 
term” of death (qjal musamma, Q 11:3; 
39:42). The Qur'an uses the phrase qjal 
musamma, probably derived from the legal 
vocabulary of Muhammad’s time, to refer 
to the date when a debt (q.v.) is due 
(Q 2:282; cf. 2:231-5; 65:2, 43 see also TRADE 
AND GOMMERCE; ECONOMICS; MONEY) or to 
Moses fulfilling the “term” of serving a 
period of years (hyaj) in order to obtain his 
wife (Q 28:27-9; see WOMEN AND THE 
QuR’AN). The Qur'an, however, ordinarily 
uses the word for God’s setting a term to 
his own action. God creates humans from 
dust and appoints for each of them a 
stated term of death (Q 6:2). He deter- 
mines the moment when each embryo 
leaves the womb (q.v.; Q 22:5) and, every 
day anew, wakes up each soul to life until 
humans reach their “appointed time” of 
death (Q 6:60; 39:42). All humanity will 
return to God when the stated term is 
completed on the last day (Q 6:60) and all 
those looking to encounter God will 
experience God’s term (gal Allah) surely 
coming (Q 29:5). The qal is “fixed” (li-kulli 
qalin kitab, Q 13:38; cf. 8:68) for both 
individuals (Q 6:2; 11:3; 63:11) and com- 
munities (Q 7:343 15:5; 23:43). It can neither 
be anticipated nor deferred (Q 7:34; 10:49; 
16:61; 35:11; 63:10-11), although God grants 
the repentant sinner a respite until a 
“stated term” (Q 14:10; 16:61; 35:45; 71:45 
see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE). This is 
why the wicked are not punished at once 
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and they do not find that sinning shortens 
their existence (Q 35:45; 63:10-11). Chal- 
lenged to hasten the final punishment, 
Muhammad declares himself unable to do 
so because it will come suddenly at its 
“appointed time” (Q 29:53; see PROVO- 
cation). Not only humans have their 
appointed time of existence, the whole 
universe was created by God with finality 
built into it. God created the heavens and 
the earth as well as all natural phenomena 
“between them,” decreeing their duration 
until “a stated term” (Q 30:8; 46:3) and 
established the unchangeable course of the 
sun and the moon, “running to a stated 
term” (Q 13:23 31:29; 35:13} 39:5; see 
NATURE AS SIGNS). God unambiguously 
enunciated the stated term through “a 
word” (kalima) that proceeded from 

him (Q 42:14; cf. 10:19; 11:110; 20:129; 
372171} 41:45; 42:21; see SPEECH} WORD 

OF GOD). 

There is no place in the Qur'an for im- 
personal time. God, rather than an im- 
personal agent, rules the universe. The 
destiny of human beings is in the hands 
of God who creates male and female, 
grants wealth (q.v.) and works destruction, 
and gives life (q.v.) and brings death 
(Q 53:44-54). God is active even in a per- 
son’s sleep, for “God takes the souls unto 
himself (yatawaffa l-anfus) at the time of 
their death, and that which has not died, in 
its sleep. He keeps those on whom he has 
decreed death, but releases the others till a 
stated term” (yal musamman, Q 39:42). 
Unless God has decreed a person’s death, 
he sends back the soul and the human per- 
son wakes up. The divine command (amr) 
rules all of human life and resembles a 
judicial decision, proclaiming God’s decree 
with authority and stating the instant that 
releases the acts which humans perform. 
Both human life and human action begin 
with the announcement of the divine kun 
(‘Be!’) and come to an end at the stated 
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term (gal, Q 40:67) as the irrevocable 
period of life assigned by God comes to an 
end at the moment of divine sanction. 
This appointed term of human life is fixed, 
it can neither be anticipated nor deferred. 
“No one has his life prolonged and no one 
has his life cut short except as [it is written] 
in a book [of God’s decrees]” (Q 35:11; see 
HEAVENLY BOOK). The image-rich promise 
of the new human creation beyond time in 
paradise heightened the awareness that 
nothing escapes the grasp of God’s per- 
petual presence. From the fun of his cre- 
ation to the qal of his death, individual 
human existence falls under the incessant 
decrees of God, which occur instanta- 
neously. God is the lord of the instant. 


What God has determined happens. 
G. Bowering 
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Tiring see SLEEP; SABBATH 
Tithe see atmscivinc 


To day see TIME 


Tolerance and Coercion 


Accepting attitude towards a plurality of 
viewpoints and the use of force to influ- 
ence behavior or beliefs. Quranic vocabu- 
lary lacks a specific term to express the 
idea of tolerance but several verses explic- 
itly state that religious coercion (tkrah) is 
either unfeasible or forbidden; other verses 
may be interpreted as expressing the same 
notion. Pertinent qur’anic attitudes un- 
derwent substantial development during 
Muhammad’s prophetic career. ‘The earli- 
est reference to religious tolerance seems to 
be included in Q 109, a siira that recognizes 
the unbridgeable gap between Islam (q.v.) 
and the religion of the Meccans (see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC) and concludes 
by saying: “To you your religion, and 
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to me mine” (Q 109:6). This is best inter- 
preted as a plea to the Meccans to refrain 
from practicing religious coercion against 
the Muslims of Mecca (q.v.) before the hyra 
(Zamakhshart, Kashshaf, iv, 293; cf. Q 2:1393 
see EMIGRATION), but since it does not de- 
mand any action to suppress Meccan poly- 
theism, it has sometimes been understood 
as reflecting an attitude of religious toler- 
ance on the part of the Muslims (cf. 

Q 23139; 28:55; see also RELIGIOUS 
PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN). 

Q 15:85 and Q 43:89, dated by Ndldeke 
(GQ, 1, 129, 131-2) to the second Meccan 
period (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN), are also relevant. In contradis- 
tinction to Q 109:6, these verses clearly ad- 
dress the Prophet and enjoin him to turn 
away from those who do not believe (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). Q 15:85 reads: 
“Surely the hour is coming; so pardon, 
with a gracious pardoning” (fa-sfahi l-safha 
lyamil); this injunction is related to the 
imminent approach of the last day (see 
LAST JUDGMENT). The verse seems to mean 
that the Prophet may leave the unbelievers 
alone because God will soon sit in judg- 
ment (q.v.) and inflict on them the just pun- 
ishment (see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 
Then there is Q 10:99-100: 


And if your lord had willed, whoever is in 
the earth would have believed, all of them, 
all together. Would you then constrain the 
people, until they are believers? It is not for 
any soul (q.v.) to believe save by the leave of 
God; and he lays abomination upon those 
who have no understanding. 


The verse seeks to convince the Prophet 
that matters of religious belief are in the 
hands of God and that any attempt to 
spread his faith by coercion would be an 
exercise in futility. It also sounds as though 
it were an attempt to allay the Prophet’s 


distress at his initial failure to attract most 
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Meccans to Islam: people believe only as a 
result of divine permission and the 
Prophet should not blame himself for their 
rejection of the true faith. Despite pro- 
phetic efforts to the contrary, most people 
opt for unbelief (Q 12:103; 16:37). The 
Quran declares in numerous passages that 
prophets can only deliver the divine mes- 
sage (see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD); 
it is not within their power to assure its 
acceptance or implementation (Q 16:35, 82; 
28:56; 29:18 and elsewhere; cf. also Paret, 
Toleranz). This argument may be seen as 
compatible with the idea of predestination. 

Moving to the period immediately fol- 
lowing the Azra, we should consider the 
famous document known as the Con- 
stitution of Medina (‘ahd al-umma) which 
included a clause recognizing the fact 
that the Jews have a distinct — and 
legitimate — religion of their own (see 
JEWS AND JuDAIsM): “The Jews have their 
religion and the believers have theirs” 
(il-yahid dinuhum wa-lil-mu’minina dinuhum; 
Abi ‘Ubayd, Amwal, 204). Rubin (The con- 
stitution, 16 and n. 45) has already referred 
to the affinity between this passage and 
Q 109:6. Both accept the existence of re- 
ligions other than Islam in the Arabian 
peninsula. It stands to reason that both 
passages reflect very early attitudes of 
nascent Islam, which had been willing, at 
that time, to tolerate the existence of other 
religions in the peninsula. This seems to 
have been the understanding of Abi 
‘Ubayd (d. 224/838-9) who thought that 
the Ghd al-umma clause originated at a time 
when “Islam was not yet dominant and 
strong, before the Prophet was com- 
manded to take jizya (see POLL TAX) from 
the People of the Book” (q.v.; gabla an 
yaghara al-islam wa-yaqwa wa-qabla an yu'mara 
bi-akhdh al-jizya min ahl al-kitab, Abt 
‘Ubayd, Amwail, 207). 

Q 2:256, “There is no compulsion in 
religion...” (la tkraha fi [-dini) has become 
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the locus classicus for discussions of religious 
tolerance in Islam. Surprisingly enough, 
according to the “circumstances of revela- 
tion” (asbab al-nuzil) literature (see oGGA- 
SIONS OF REVELATION), it was revealed in 
connection with the expulsion of the 
Jewish tribe of Bani l-Nadir (q.v.) from 
Medina (q.v.) in 4/625 (cf. Friedmann, 
Tolerance, 100-1). In the earliest works of 
exegesis (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), the verse 1s 
understood as an injunction (amr) to re- 
frain from the forcible imposition of Islam, 
though there is no unanimity of opinion 
regarding the precise group of infidels to 
which the injunction had initially applied. 
Commentators who maintain that the 
verse was originally meant as applicable 
to all people consider it as abrogated 
(mansikh) by Q 9:5, Q 9:29, Or Q 9:73 (see 
ABROGATION). Viewing it in this way is 
necessary in order to avoid the glaring con- 
tradiction between the idea of tolerance 
and the policies of early Islam which did 
not allow the existence of polytheism — or 
any other religion — in a major part of the 
Arabian peninsula. Those who think that 
the verse was intended, from the very be- 
ginning, only for the People of the Book, 
need not consider it as abrogated: though 
Islam did not allow the existence of any 
religion other than Islam in most of the 
peninsula, the purpose of the jihad (q.v.) 
against the People of the Book, according 
to Q 9:29, is their submission and humili- 
ation rather than their forcible conversion 
to Islam. As is well known, Islam normally 
did not practice religious coercion against 
Jews and Christians (see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY) outside the Arabian penin- 
sula, though substantial limitations were 
placed in various periods on the public 
aspects of their worship. 

Later commentators, some of whom are 
characterized by a pronounced theological 
bent of thought, treat the verse in a totally 
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different manner. According to them, 
Q 2:256 is not a command at all. Rather it 
ought to be understood as a piece of in- 
formation (khabar), or, to put it differently, a 
description of the human condition: it con- 
veys the idea that embracing a religious 
faith (q.v.) can only be the result of em- 
powerment and free choice (tamkin, 
ikhtiyar). It cannot be the outcome of con- 
straint and coercion (qasr, ybar). Phrased 
differently, belief is “an action of the heart 
(q.v.)” in which no compulsion is likely to 
yield sound results (-anna l-ikrah ‘ala l-iman 
la yasthhu l-annahu ‘amal al-qalb). Religious 
coercion would also create a theologically 
unacceptable situation: if people were co- 
erced into true belief, their positive re- 
sponse to prophetic teaching would 
become devoid of value, the world would 
cease to be “an abode of trial” (dar 
al-ibtla’; Razi, Tafsir, vii, 13; Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Kad, 1, 67; see TRUST AND PATIENCE; 
TRIAL) and, consequently, the moral basis 
for the idea of reward and punishment 
would be destroyed. This argumentation 
uses the verse in support of the idea of free 
will (see FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). 
These tolerant attitudes toward the 
non-Muslims of Arabia were not destined 
to last. After the Muslim victory in the bat- 
tle of Badr (q.v.; 2/624), the Qur'an started 
to promote the idea of religious uniformity 
in the Arabian peninsula. Q 8:39 enjoins 
the Muslims “to fight... till there is no 
temptation [to abandon Islam; fina] and 
the religion is God’s entirely” (cf. Q 2:193). 
Once this development took place, the 
clauses in the ‘ahd al-umma bestowing le- 
gitimacy on the existence of the Jewish 
religion in Medina had to undergo sub- 
stantial reinterpretation. The clause stipu- 
lating that “the Jews have their religion and 
the believers have theirs” was now taken to 
mean that the Jewish religion is worthless 
(amma I-din fa-laysti minhu fi shay’; Rubin, 
The constitution, 19-20, quoting Abi 
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“‘Ubayd, Amwal, 207). Similar was the fate 
of Q 109:6, which was declared abrogated 
by Q 9:5 (@at al-sayf) or interpreted as a 
threat against the polytheists. This new 
attitude was also expressed in the prophetic 
tradition according to which “no two re- 
ligions will coexist in the Arabian penin- 
sula” (la yajtami‘u dinani fi jazirat al-‘arab; 
Friedmann, Tolerance, 91-3). 

Despite the apparent meaning of 
Q 2:256, Islamic law allowed coercion of 
certain groups into Islam. Numerous tra- 
ditionists and jurisprudents (/fugaha?) allow 
coercing female polytheists and Zoro- 
astrians (see MAGIANS) who fall into captiv- 
ity to become Muslims — otherwise sexual 
relations with them would not be permis- 
sible (cf. Q 2:221; see SEX AND SEXUALITY; 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE). Similarly, forc- 
ible conversion of non-Muslim children 
was also allowed by numerous jurists in 
certain circumstances, especially if the 
children were taken captive (see CAPTIVES) 
or found without their parents or if one of 
their parents embraced Islam (Friedmann, 
Tolerance, 106-15). It was also the common 
practice to insist on the conversion of the 
Manichaeans, who were never awarded the 
status of ahl al-dhimma. 

Another group against whom religious 
coercion may be practiced are apostates 
from Islam (see Apostasy). As a rule, clas- 
sical Muslim law demands that apostates 
be asked to repent and be put to death if 
they refuse (see REPENTANCE AND 
PENANCE; BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). It has to 
be pointed out, however, that the Qur’an 
does not include any reference to capital 
punishment for apostasy. The Qur'an men- 
tions people who abandoned Islam and 
reverted to their former faith; those of 
them who did this willingly are condemned 
in a harsh and vindictive tone. There is a 
sense of resentment at the idea that some- 


one who had perceived the truth of Islam 
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and joined it only a short time ago could 
be swayed into reverting to idolatry or an- 
other false religion (see IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS). The Qur'an therefore asserts 
that the endeavors of the unrepentant 
apostates will fail, God will visit them with 
his wrath and will send valiant warriors 
against them; however, the main punish- 
ment of those who abandoned Islam will 
be inflicted upon them, according to the 
Qur'an, in the hereafter (cf. Q 2:217; 3:86, 
905 4:1375 5:545 9:745 47:25). But in the 
hadith and /igh literature, the attitude to- 
ward the apostate became much harsher. It 
stands to reason that the Bedouin (q.v.) 
insurrection against the nascent Muslim 
state after the Prophet’s death was the 
background for this development. The new 
attitude, which effectively transfers the 
punishment for apostasy from the hereafter 
(see ESCHATOLOGY) to this world, is re- 
flected in utterances repeatedly attributed 
to the Prophet in the earliest collections of 
tradition. The most frequently quoted of 
these reads: “Whoever changes his reli- 
gion, kill him” (man baddala or man ghayyara 
dinahu fa-qtulihu or fa-dribu ‘unuqahu; Malik, 
Muwatta’, 11, 736). In another formulation, 
taking into account the idea that a person 
forced to abandon Islam is not considered 
an apostate, the Prophet is reported to 
have said: “Whoever willingly disbelieves 
in God after he has believed, kill him” (man 
kafara bi-llahi ba‘da imanthi tai‘an fa-qtulihu). 
Most jurists maintain that the apostate 
should be given the opportunity to repent; 
there is a great variety of views concerning 
the time allowed for this purpose (Fried- 
mann, Tolerance, 121-59; see REPENTANCE 
AND PENANCE). 

Hence, the ideas of tolerance and coer- 
cion have undergone substantial develop- 
ment in the Qur'an and are characterized 
by a great deal of variety in the literature 
of tradition and jurisprudence. Yet what- 
ever the original meaning of Q 2:256 may 
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have been, it is more compatible with the 
idea of religious tolerance than with any 
other approach. Any Muslim who wanted 
to practice religious toleration throughout 
the centuries of Islamic history could use 
Q 2:256, Q 10:99 and Q 109:6 as a divine 
sanction in support of his stance. On the 
other hand, Q 9:5, Q 9:29 or Q 9:73 may be 
interpreted as going a long way in the 


opposite direction. 
Yohanan Friedmann 
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Tolerance and Compulsion _ see 
TOLERANCE AND COERCION 


‘Tomb see BURIAL; DEATH AND THE 
DEAD 


‘Tomorrow _ see TIME 


Tongue see ARABIC LANGUAGE; SPEECH 


Tools for the Scholarly Study of the 
Quran 


The entire body of scholarship, both Mus- 
lim and non-Muslim, must be the founda- 
tion of any responsible scholarly study of 
the Qur’an. Certain tools, however, form 


key elements of any scholarly library. 


The text of the Qur'an 
The basic tool for the study of the Quran 
is, of course, the text itself. Unlike the situ- 
ation in scholarly study of some other 
scriptures, decisions regarding the base text 
to be used for analysis do not face scholars 
from the outset. We have a text of the 
Quran before us, accepted by every 
Muslim. It is the text which is the well- 
known, well-established book, found be- 
tween two covers in virtually every Muslim 
home, known for convenience as the 
‘Uthmanic text (see CODICES OF THE 
QUR’AN; COLLECTION OF THE QUR’AN; 
‘UTHMAN). That said, it must be admitted 
that this is a somewhat simplistic way of 
presenting the matter (see CONTEMPORARY 
CRITIGAL PRACTICES AND THE QUR’AN). 


It is common to speak of the Royal 
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Egyptian edition of the Qur’an published 
under the patronage of King Fuad I in 
1342/1923 as being the modern standard 
text of the scripture (see PRINTING OF THE 
QuR’AN). This edition has been criticized as 
not conveying the best rendition of the 
Hafs ‘an ‘Asim transmission which it pur- 
ports to represent because it is based upon 
late Muslim sources for the details of the 
reading (see Bergstrasser, Koranlesung; see 
READINGS OF THE QUR'AN). Some other 
copies of the Hafs ‘an ‘Asim tradition 
printed in the Muslim world — including a 
second edition of the Cairo text which 
appeared in 1952 — contain an additional 
(but small) number of minor variations 
especially in orthography (q.v.) and verse 
numbering (see VERSES). Printed copies of 
other established transmissions (e.g. that of 
Warsh) are available but their distribution 
is not widespread. 

Sull useful is the European edition of the 
Quran produced by Gustav Fligel, which 
was published in 1834 and revised in 1841 
and again in 1858. This edition maintains 
its value — it is typeset in a pleasant font, 
for example — but its verse numbering 
scheme, being at variance with any ac- 
cepted Muslim tradition, has created an 
unfortunate complexity in scholarly ref- 
erencing. To complicate matters further, 
Fliigel constructed an eclectic edition of 
the text using undefined editorial princi- 
ples. His edition has been subject to criti- 
cism on many grounds (see e.g. Ambros, 
Divergenzen; Spitaler, Verszahlung). 

Neither the Royal Egyptian text nor the 
Fliigel edition may be considered a criti- 
cally edited text in the sense that is under- 
stood in contemporary scholarly practice. 
Of course, such a concept may be thought 
redundant in the case of the Qur'an, 
given the Muslim view of the authenticity 
of the written qur’anic text and reliability 
of its transmission (see RECITERS OF 
THE QURAN; TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE 
QUR’AN; UNITY OF THE TEXT OF THE 
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QuR’AN). Even so, a substantial scholarly 
resource exists related to the establishment 
of such a critical text. Much of the mate- 
rial is the result of a project initiated in the 
1930s which never achieved completion 
(see Noldeke, ca, 11 [Die Geschichte des 
Korantexts]; Bergstrasser, Plan; Pretzl, 
Fortfiihrung; Jeffery, Progress). In recent 
years a new effort has begun, one based on 
the critical analysis of texts written in the 
Hjazi script, believed to be the oldest re- 
cord of the text which we have available 
(see Noja, Note; see ARABIC SCRIPT; 
MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QUR'AN; GALLI- 
GRAPHY). Other manuscripts, epigraphy 
(see EPIGRAPHY AND THE QUR'AN), schol- 
arly emendations and related sources will 
also prove to be important elements in cre- 
ating such a critical text, but attempts to 
gather these into a scholarly tool have yet 
to be made. 

As a part of the effort to establish the 
critical text, attention has been paid to the 
variant readings and traditional codices of 
the Qur'an. Jeffery’s Materials was con- 
ceived as a major step along the way to the 
critical text edition, bringing together 
much of the data on variant readings 
(quaat) of the text. Such work needs con- 
siderable updating today in light of more 
extensive collections of variant readings 
that are becoming available (see ‘Umar 
and Mukram, Mujam; see also al-Khatib, 
Mu jam; the Qur'an manuscripts discovered 
in 1973 in the Great Mosque of San‘a’ 
present yet another potential source of in- 
formation on the early history of the 
qur anic text; cf. Puin, Observations, 110-11). 

The text of the Qur'an is readily avail- 
able in electronic form, following, for the 
most part, the tradition of the printed 
Egyptian edition (see COMPUTERS AND 
THE QuR’AN). The text is available for 
downloading in fully voweled text format 
(for example, see www.al-kawthar.com/ 
kotob/quran.zip [8 September 2005]); 


some unvoweled versions still linger at 
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other sites, the result of limitations of early 
personal computer applications. ‘The text 1s 
available for consultation on the Web in a 
variety of formats; the most useful ones are 
in text form rather than graphic images 

as the former facilitates the process of 
“cutting-and-pasting” into other 
applications. 


Concordances 
Even in this age of electronic texts, the 
study of the Qur’an is substantially eased 
by the existence of printed concordances; 
the closest thing available (which displays 
great potential) is a project at the 
University of Haifa for creating a web- 
accessible tagged qur’anic text (see http:// 
www.cs.haifa.ac.il/~shuly/Arabic/; 
accessed 7 September 2005). Two works 
are especially worthy tools. “Abd al-Baqi’s 
al-Mujam al-mufahras li-alfaz al-Qur Gn al- 
karim is a concordance of the Arabic text 
(in the Cairo edition) organized according 
to Arabic word roots. Hanna E. Kassis, A 
concordance of the Quran, is a concordance 
based on the translation by Arberry but 
organized according to the Arabic word 
roots, indexed to their English meanings. 
Such concordances may not be perfect 
tools (as Ambros, Lexikostatistik, 11, has 
pointed out) in that the analysis of the root 
structure of some words (and other techni- 
cal matters) is open to dispute and confu- 
sion. Until, however, a fully lemmatized 
and annotated computerized text is pro- 
duced (which would have to allow the rec- 
ognition of differences of opinion on 
grammatical issues), these works certainly 
have their place. The issues which Ambros 
raises illustrate the difficulty of the task. 
The concordance function of Paret, Aoran, 
is not complete but its attention to the- 
matic and phrase parallels makes it an 
essential and unique tool (cf. also the the- 
matic concordance of Jules La Beaume, 
with a supplement by Edouard Montet). 
An additional merit of Paret’s work is its 
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inclusion of separate lists of stira (q.v.) 
titles; those lists may be supplemented by 
Lamya Kandil, Surennamen. Since virtu- 
ally every Arabic commentary on the 
Quran uses the names of the stiras rather 
than their numbers to refer to chapters of 
the text, such listings can be essential in 
clarifying cross-references. 

While the Arabic text of the Qur'an is 
easily available electronically and is thus 
fully searchable, a morphologically tagged 
text of the Qur'an does not currently 
appear to be available electronically for 
manipulation on one’s computer. Neither 
does there appear to be an electronic ver- 
sion of a concordance such as that of ‘Abd 
al-Baqi. The CD ROM Jame’: Sofiware of 
quranic tafsix, produced by Nashr-e Hadith-e 
Ahl al-Bayt Institute in Iran, allows for text 
search of the Qur'an by word roots as well 
as individual words (while also providing 
English and Persian translations of the 
text, Arabic recitation, and fifty-nine com- 
mentaries in Arabic or Persian; see 
REGITATION OF THE QUR’AN; EXEGESIS OF 
THE QURAN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL; 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: EARLY MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY). Only the results of 
such searches, however, may be printed; 
there is no facility for exporting the texts 
themselves. Another useful search facility is 
available online at altafsir.com [February 
26, 2003] which allows searching by root; 
those results allow for successful “cut-and- 
paste” operations from one’s web browser 


into other applications. 


Dictionaries 
Until recently there did not exist a com- 
plete dictionary of the Qur’an in any 
European language that could be consid- 
ered a true modern scholarly tool. Penrice, 
Dictionary, was first published in 1873 and 
was based almost completely upon al- 
Baydawt's (d. prob. 716/1316-17) com- 
mentary. That work continues to be a 


convenient place to start lexical investiga- 
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tion, but it is very limited in scope. Other 
European languages have been no better 
served; works include FH. Dieterici, 
Handworterbuch (1881); S. Fraenkel, Vocabulis 
(1880); C.A. Nallino, Chrestomathia (1893). 
The recent publication of Arne Ambros 
and Stephan Prochazka, A concise dictionary 
of Koranic Arabic (Wiesbaden 2004), im- 
proves the situation substantially; the work 
is compiled on the basis of an extensive 
analysis of the text of the Quran and 
consideration of earlier scholarly etymo- 
logical examinations; the lexical impact of 
variant readings is also documented. 

Specialized works on aspects of qur’anic 
vocabulary continue to provide some sup- 
plementary support for lexicographical 
purposes. While not a full dictionary, an 
extensive and useful work is Mir, Verbal idi- 
oms. For the most part, standard scholarly 
bilingual dictionaries, such as those of 
Lane and its ongoing completion by M. 
Ullmann, Worterbuch, and the Dictionnaire of 
R. Blachére, are essential for determining 
the range of possible meaning of many 
qur anic words. 

Foreign vocabulary (q.v.) and proper 
names have attracted a good deal of schol- 
arly attention and there are a number of 
works that help in the etymological un- 
derstanding of non-Arabic words: Jeffery, 
Foreign vocabulary, has an extensive bibli- 
ography of Qur’an-related lexicographical 
studies and provides a summary of ety- 
mological data on many words. Such in- 
formation is in need of substantial 
updating in light of modern philological 
principles and more recent research (see 
for example, Zammit, Comparative). 

Additionally, there are a large number of 
scholarly articles that treat a more limited 
range of individual qur’anic words, but the 
lack of an effective bibliographical tool in 
the field means that the material cannot 
always be utilized effectively. Paret’s 
Kommentar provides one means of locating 
references in standard scholarly works to 
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lexicographical studies but only those pub- 
lished before the last quarter of the twen- 
tieth century. Finally, there is no substitute 
for the critical use of the Muslim commen- 
tary (tafsiy) tradition and its subsidiary lexi- 
cographical works when it comes to 
determining the range of meanings that 
Muslims have ascribed to qur’anic words. 
Some of the books that treat “difficult 
words” in the Qur'an approach the dimen- 
sions of a full Arabic dictionary of the 
Quran; the classic text by al-Raghib al- 
Isfahant (fl. early fifth/eleventh cent.), 
Mufradat, is the best example (see DIFFI- 


CULT PASSAGES). 


Grammars 
The situation for studying the grammar of 
the Quran is similar to that of vocabulary; 
the best sources for grammatical details 
remain standard grammars such as that of 
W. Wright, Grammar, 'T. Noéldeke’s Gram- 
matik, and R. Blachére and M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Grammaire. Once again, a 
large number of specialized studies must 
be consulted on individual issues of gram- 
mar, for example Bergstrasser, Verneinungs- 
und Fragepartikeln; M. Chouémi, Le verbe; 
F Leemhuis, D and H stems; Reckendorf, 
Arabische Syntax. Analysis of qur’anic gram- 
mar is, of course, a part of most tafsir 
works but even in the tradition of Arabic 
grammarians, no extensive and synthetic 
grammar devoted to qur’anic Arabic ap- 
pears to exist (see also GRAMMAR AND THE 


QUR'AN; DIALECTS). 


Thematic indices 

The bibliography of scholarly treatments 
of the contents of the Qur'an is extensive. 
A few works attempt to provide synoptic 
overviews. Mir, Dictionary, is introductory 
but useful, as is F Sherif, Guade to the contents. 
Older but still valuable is H.U. Weitbrecht 
Stanton, Teaching of the Qur’an. 

The punch card analysis, Allard, Analyse, 


is now primitive in its technology but its 
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ability to provide access to what would now 
be termed “hyperlinks” between subjects 
within the Qur’an has still not been re- 
placed. One continuing value of the work 
resides in the analytic system that its au- 
thor constructed; it is probably the most 
sophisticated and complete of any attempt 
to thematize the Qur’4n through its 


semantic worldview. 


Commentaries 
Translations of the Quran (q.v.) may be 
considered valuable tools for research since 
such works provide access to interpreta- 
tions of the meaning of the Qur'an; it is 
important to remember, of course, that the 
nature of a translation is necessarily mon- 
ovalent. Thus the more extensive com- 
mentaries that have been written to 
accompany various translations are more 
useful tools. Paret, Kommentar, is essential; 
certain elements of Bell, Commentary, are 
also helpful. A more recent project is A.T. 
Khoury, Der Koran, a twelve-volume com- 
mentary incorporating a translation. Such 
commentaries cannot match the wealth of 
information and analysis available in the 
Arabic (and Persian) tafstr tradition, of 


course. 


Approaches to the Qur'an 
A number of introductions to the study of 
the Qur’4n exist which can be used with 
great profit because they incorporate many 
of the basic resources needed to orient a 
scholarly reading. As well, in their presup- 
positions, they provide basic methodologi- 
cal orientations to the field. Noldeke, ca; 
Blachere, Introduction; Bell, Introduction, 
updated as Watt-Bell, Introduction, clearly 
stand out as “classics.” Protracted and 
explicit discussions of the methods by 
which one approaches the Quran in schol- 
arly study have yet to appear; most such 
reflections have been limited to articles or 
introductions to books. The oeuvre of 
M. Arkoun is probably the most significant 
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in trying to bring attention to the issue (for 
example, Arkoun, Bilan). 

Four books can be singled out because of 
their impact on the field in setting models 
for how studies might proceed; they also 
speak about the general contents of the 
Qur’an and thus provide significant over- 
views of major portions of the scripture. 
These works indicate the range of con- 
cerns of more contemporary scholars and 
each in its own way has had a significant 
impact on qur’anic studies as a discipline. 
Few serious studies of the Qur'an can pro- 
ceed without some acquaintance with the 
following works: (1) Izutsu, God, and (2) 
Izutsu, Concepts: each of these works tries to 
define a semantic range of vocabulary cen- 
tral to religious discussion and to examine 
it in the context of Arabia (see souTH 
ARABIA, RELIGIONS IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 
Concepts in these books are defined 
broadly, and the two works in combination 
provide a significant view of the religious 
and cognitive structures of the Qur'an. 
The attention to the workings of the se- 
mantic method that is contained in these 
books has had a lasting effect on the dis- 
cipline. (3) F Rahman, Major themes, ap- 
proaches the scripture with a structure that 
reflects the central tenets of Muslim theol- 
ogy as conceived in the late twentieth cen- 
tury: God (see FAITH; GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), man 
as individual, man in society (see ETHICS 
AND THE QUR'AN), nature (see NATURE AS 
SIGNS), prophethood and revelation (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION), eschatol- 
ogy (q.v.), Satan and evil (see DEVIL; GOOD 
AND EVIL; FALL OF MAN; VIRTUES AND 
VICES, GOMMANDING AND FORBIDDING), 
and the emergence of the Muslim com- 
munity (see GOMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 
THE QURAN). Rahman’s volume is thus 
able to provide a full overview of the 
Quran while demonstrating a historical 


mode of analysis within the basic frame- 
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work of Muslim assumptions. (4) Wans- 
brough, gs, deals with the content of the 
Quran under the following rubrics: revela- 
tion and canon (the document, its com- 
position), emblems of prophethood, and 
origins of classical Arabic (issues of lan- 
guage; see LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QuR’An). Attention in this book is primarily 
to the relationship between form and con- 
tent (see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QuR’AN). The work has been considered 
controversial in its treatment of the 
Qur’an’s contents because its use of a bib- 
lical-Jewish paradigm to contextualize the 
scripture is criticized as offering only a lim- 
ited view of the contents of the text in all 
its dimensions. Methodologically his study 
draws attention to the need for contex- 
tualization of the Qur’an as an essential 
part of the process of understanding it. 
His work demonstrates a reading of the 
text that could be constructed outside the 
framework traditionally established for it 
by Muslim historiography (see sIRA AND 
THE QURAN; OCCASIONS OF REVELATION; 
HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN). Each of these 
four works, then, provides not only an 
overview of the contents of the Qur'an but 
also a model by which the analysis of that 


content can proceed. 


Bibliographical aids 

The scholarly study of the Quran has a 
long history, certainly not as long as the 
Bible, but significant nonetheless (see also 
PRE-1800 PREOCCUPATIONS OF QURANIC 
stTupIEs). The history of the study has not 
been written, although a number of bib- 
hographically-oriented articles provide 
good introductions. Valuable contribu- 
tions are W.A. Bijlefeld, Some recent 
contributions; A. Jeffery, Present status; 
A. Neuwirth, Koran. As mentioned previ- 
ously, Paret, Kommentar, is the only com- 
prehensive bibliographical tool available, 
although given its age its function is now 


limited to more “classic” works of scholar- 
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ship. This Encyclopaedia of the Quran will 
likely provide the best bibliographical tool 
for scholars for most purposes. See also 
POST-ENLIGHTENMENT ACADEMIC STUDY 
OF THE QUR'AN; TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES 


OF QUR’ANIC STUDY. 
Andrew Rippin 
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Torah 


The scripture revealed by God to Moses 
(q.v.) on Mount Sinai (q.v.). In the Qur’an, 
it is mentioned by name (Ar. Tawra) eight- 
een times, but a number of other terms are 
used for the same revelation. The Arabic 
word Tawrat clearly derives, if perhaps in- 
directly, from the Hebrew Torah, meaning 
law (see Jeffery, For vocab, 95-6; Lazarus- 
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Yafeh, ‘Tawrat). In keeping, however, with 
the widespread belief that the Qur'an does 
not contain words of foreign origin (see 
FOREIGN VOCABULARY), Muslim commen- 
tators traced it back to an Arabic root, viz. 
w-r-y, which means to strike fire (q.v.), a 
reference to the light (q.v.) said to be in the 
Torah (Q 5:44; 6:91; and cf. Q 3:184; 21:48; 
35:25; see Lisan al-‘Arab, xv, 389). Some, like 
the exegetes al-Razi (d. 606/1210) and al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144), rejected this 
etymology and admitted its non-Arabic 
origin. Although in the Qur’an the name 
Torah is mostly used in its proper sense, i.e. 
the books of Moses or Pentateuch, it is 
often applied in post-qur’anic Islamic lit- 
erature to the entire Hebrew Bible, and 
even to Jewish extra-canonical literature. 
The rabbinical literature, too, is some- 
times called Torah, which is not sur- 
prising considering the fact that Judaism 
considers these sources to be the “oral 
Torah.” 


References to the Torah in the Qur'an 
The word Yawrat appears in the following 
verses: Q 3:3, 48, 50, 65, 93 (twice); 5:43, 44, 
46 (twice), 66, 68, 110; 7:157; g:111; 48:29; 
61:6; and 62:5. In most of these cases it 
is mentioned in combination with the 
Gospel (q.v., Ar. Jnjil), the sacred scripture 
of the Christians (see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY). The Torah had earlier 
been confirmed by Jesus (q.v.; Q 3:50; 5:46; 
61:6), and was now once again confirmed 
and clarified by the new revelation brought 
by Muhammad (e.g. Q 3:3, and see also 
Q 2:89, 97, 101; 4:47; 5:15, 19, 48; 6:93; 
46:12, 30; see REVELATION AND INSPIRA- 
TION; SCRIPTURE AND THE QURAN). In 
addition to the instances of the word 
Tawrat, the Qur’an contains a much larger 
number of passages which clearly refer to 
this same scripture, describing it as the 
book brought by Moses, the book given to 
Moses, to Moses and Aaron (q.v.), or to the 
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Children of Israel (q.v.; Q 2:53, 87; 6:91, 
1545 11:17, 110} 17:25 23:49; 25:35; 28:43; 
37117; 40:53-45 41:45; 45:16; 46:12). In nu- 
merous verses the ‘Torah is subsumed un- 
der the collective rubric of the book (q.v.), 
possessed by the People of the Book (q.v.), 
which often indicates the Jews and the 
Christians together, but at times seems to 
refer to the Jews alone. Such verses are 
encountered in stiras (q.v.) from both the 
Meccan and the Medinan periods (e.g. 

Q 23113, 121, 145, 14.65 3:19, 23, 70, 71, 98, 
110, 113, 1993 4:1315 5:59, 65; 6:20, 114; 
13:36; 28:52; 29:46; see CHRONOLOGY AND 
THE QUR'AN). All verses containing the 
word Torah seem to date from the period 
of the Prophet’s preaching in Medina 
(q.v.), after he had come into close contact 
with Jews (see JEWS AND JUDAISM), al- 
though Q 7:157, which declares that 
Muhammad can be found in the Torah 
and the Gospel, is assigned by many to the 
late Meccan period (see MECCA). Verses 
referring to the Torah as the Book of 
Moses, however, can be found in siras 
from both periods of Muhammad’s 
preaching. Closely related to Tawrat is an- 
other term: the suhuf or scrolls (q.v.; and see 
also SHEETS) of Moses, mentioned in com- 
bination with those of Abraham (q.v.; 

Q 53:36-7; 87:19), which form part of a set 
of ancient or previous scrolls (Q 20:133; 
87:18). The question of whether these 
scrolls of Moses are identical with the 
‘Torah, or were revealed before it and con- 
stitute a separate set of revelations, is de- 
bated. Figures given for the total number 
of scrolls revealed by God vary between 
fifty and one hundred and sixty three; 
those given to Moses are said to number 
ten or fifty. 

In a series of verses dealing with the rev- 
elation on the Mount, we also encounter 
the tablets (alwah; see COMMANDMENTS) 
which God gave to Moses (Q 7:145, 150, 
154), and which are believed to have con- 
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tained the entire Torah. There is much 
speculation in post-qur anic literature 
about the kind of precious stone the tablets 
were made of, as well as about their color 
and their number: the familiar figure of 
two is given, as are three, seven, and ten. 
In two of the qur’anic verses mentioning 
the term furgdn (viz. Q 2:53; 21:48; see 
CRITERION) the revelation to Moses is 
intended. The term is ordinarily translated 
as criterion, and glossed as what distin- 
guishes between true and false, right and 
wrong, allowed and prohibited. Two fur- 
ther terms that should be mentioned as 
belonging to the same semantic field are 
dhikr (remembrance [q.v.]) and zabir (pl. 
zubur, revealed scriptures), which are oc- 
casionally interpreted as references to the 
Torah, although the zabir is most often 
taken to mean the Psalms (q.v.; see Q 3:184; 
16:43-45 21:7; 26:196; 35:25). In what fol- 
lows, a composite account will be given of 
the Qur’an’s treatment of the Torah, using 
the whole gamut of terms applied in the 
Quran and its exegesis to the Mosaic law. 
A substantial portion of the verses relates 
to the period of Moses and the Children of 
Israel, while others refer to the Jewish con- 
temporaries of Muhammad. We shall not 
discuss textual parallels between the 
Quran and the Torah (for these, see 
Speyer, Erzdhlungen; Thyen, Bibel und Koran), 
nor address the questions of Muhammad's 
acquaintance with the Bible or the extent 
of Jewish or Christian influence on him, on 
which there is a host of scholarly and less 
scholarly literature. Suffice it to say that 
Muhammad’s opponents (see OPPOSITION 
TO MUHAMMAD) accused him of listening 
to, or copying from, Jewish and Christian 
informants (q.v.), which is vigorously de- 
nied in the Qur'an, namely in Q 16:103 and 
Q 29:48. Although the first verse seems to 
admit that Muhammad did have interlocu- 
tors from among the People of the Book, 
their role is reversed in Muslim tradition to 
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that of recipients of Muhammad’s teach- 
ings (see Gilliot, Les ‘informateurs’). 


References to the book of Moses in the Qur'an 
God had given prophethood and scripture 
to the offspring of Abraham and Noah 
(G.v.5 Q 45543 29:27; 57:26, and cf. 3:84; 
6:83-90; see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD). One of their descendants, Moses, 
was chosen to guide the Children of Israel 
(Q 2:53; IL:110; 17:2; 23:49; 32:23; 40:53-4). 
God summoned him to the Mount, where 
a conversation ensued (Q 7:14.2-3; see 
THEOPHANY). (This has given rise to the 
composition of a genre of texts called 
Mungat Misa, the conversations of Moses 
with God; see Sadan, Some literary prob- 
lems, 373-4, 395-6.) The meeting lasted 
forty nights, at the end of which God gave 
Moses the tablets, on which he had written 
admonitions and explained all things. ‘This 
is taken as a reference to the Torah. (It is 
said that Moses could hear the squeaking 
of God’s pen on the tablets; see Lisan al- 
‘Arab, 1x, 192; x, 117.) In Moses’ absence, 
the Children of Israel had made a calf 
which they worshiped (see CALF OF GOLD). 
Upon seeing this, he threw down the tab- 
lets, but once his anger abated, he took 
them up again. According to later sources, 
Moses had read in the tablets the descrip- 
tion of an exemplary nation (umma). He 
asks God to make them his people, but is 
told that they are the people of 
Muhammad. It is at this point that he shat- 
ters the tablets (see Rubin, Between Bible and 
Quran, ch. 2). According to al-Suytiti 
(d. g11/1505; Ligan, i, 122f.), it is said that 
the tablets were originally seven in number, 
but that God kept six of them to himself, 
returning to Moses only one tablet. What 
is implied here is that God was saving the 
larger part of his heavenly book (q.v.) for a 
future occasion. 

The verb used for God’s revelation of the 
Torah is anzala, and that for the revelation 
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of the Quran nazzala (Q 3:3). The differ- 
ence between these two forms of the same 
root, say the commentators, is that the 
Torah was revealed on a single occasion, 
whereas the Qur'an was sent down piece- 
meal (see OCCASIONS OF REVELATION), and 
for a good reason: like the Israelites before 
them, the Muslims would have found it 
difficult to receive God’s commandments 
all at once; it would be much easier to ac- 
cept the new dispensation in small doses 
(Suyatt, Zigan, i, 121). Unlike the Qur’an, 
the ‘Torah was revealed directly by God 

(Q 4:164), without the mediation of an an- 
gel (q.v.). This, says al-Suyiiti (/égan, 1, 
122-3), is because the Torah was revealed 
to a prophet who could read and write (see 
LITERAGY), whereas the Qur'an was sent 
down in separate installments to an illiter- 
ate prophet (the most commonly accepted 
interpretation of the word ummi [q.v.] with 
which Muhammad 1s described in Q 7:157; 
see also ILLITERACY). If Moses was grateful 
for this favor, the Children of Israel were 
not; they were reluctant to accept God’s 
covenant (q.v.) contained in the Torah, and 
only accepted it after God held the Mount 
over their heads and threatened to send it 
crashing down on them (Q 2:63, 93; 4:154; 
7:171; this motif is reminiscent of the 
Mishna: Sabbath, 80a, Avoda Zara, 2b). 
Soon, however, they broke their covenant 
(Q 2:64, 83, 933 411553 5:13, 70), maligning 
and killing the prophets, uttering different 
words from the ones they were ordered to 
speak by God (Q 2:59; 7:162; see FORGERY; 
REVISION AND ALTERATION), and generally 
rejecting God’s injunctions. ‘The latter in- 
cluded both the duty to fight for God’s 
cause (Q Q!111; see FIGHTING; PATH OR 
way) and the order to refrain from killing 
(Q 5:32; See MURDER; BLOODSHED). ‘The 
commentators mention an additional vio- 
lation of the covenant: the Israelites hid 
the description of Muhammad (nat 
Muhammad), which, according to Q 7:157, 1s 
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found in their Torah and which they were 
under obligation to divulge (see also 
POLEMIC AND POLEMIGAL LANGUAGE; 
INSOLENCE AND OBSTINACY). 


The abrogation of the Mosaic law 
The disobedience (q.v.) of the Israelites 
had grave consequences for themselves and 
their descendants, the Jews. Not only was 
their punishment in the afterlife assured, 
but in this life they were burdened with 
harsh laws (Q 4:160; see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT): much of what had earlier 
been allowed is now forbidden (q.v.) to 
them, especially in the realm of dietary 
law, where Israel (q.v.), i.e. Jacob (q.v.), had 
already imposed some restrictions on him- 
self which did not originally form part of 
God’s law (e.g. Q 3:93; 6:118-19, 146; see 
Wheeler, Israel and the Torah; see also 
LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL). Jesus came to 
abrogate a number of these laws (Q 3:50), 
and further restrictions were later lifted by 
Muhammad (Q 5:5; 7:157; see ABROGA- 
TION). There is obviously no contradiction 
between their confirming the earlier law 
and abrogating it. That the Torah was 
indeed abrogated and had lost its validity, 
inasmuch as it did not correspond with the 
teachings of Islam, was not doubted by any 
Muslim, although there apparently re- 
mained some who believed that certain 
Mosaic laws applied to them as well (see 
Adang, Ibn Hazm’s critique; that God 
abrogated parts of his revelation or cast 
them into oblivion, only to replace them 
with something similar or better, is stated 
in Q 2:106, which is, however, mostly linked 
to the abrogation of one qur’anic verse by 
another). 


Rejection of the confirming scripture 
In rejecting their covenant, the Israelites 
had behaved exactly like all the other 
nations to which God had sent messengers 
(see MESSENGER), and Muhammad would 
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encounter the same reaction during his 
mission (cf. Q 3:1843 35:25). When he began 
to preach his message, he was first opposed 
by the polytheists of Mecca (see POLY- 
THEISM AND ATHEISM), and later also by the 
People of the Book, especially the Jews 
among them. They denied that Muham- 
mad was receiving revelations (Q 6:92) and 
demanded that he bring a revelation like 
the one given to Moses, although they had 
not been impressed when Moses brought 
his book, wanting to see God instead 

(Q 4:153). Despite Muhammad’s overtures 
and attempts to point out the similarities 
between their religions (Q 29:46), and the 
fact that he believed in all the earlier 
prophets (Q 3:84), their reaction was nega- 
tive, and there were only a few who be- 
lieved (Q 3:110, 1133 cf. 29:47, which is seen 
as a reference to the Jewish convert 
‘Abdallah b. Salam and the sympathetic 
king of Ethiopia; see AByss1N1A). Yet they 
should have recognized this message (or 
perhaps the Prophet himself; see the com- 
mentaries to Q 2:144; 6:20) as they recog- 
nized their own sons. The People of the 
Book, more than anyone else, should em- 
brace it. Instead, they fling the book be- 
hind their backs (Q 2:101; this is taken to 
mean either the Torah with its annuncia- 
tions of Muhammad, or God’s revelations 
in general; see also Q 3:187 where it is the 
covenant that is discarded). Despite their 
overall hostility, Muhammad 1s told to con- 
sult the People of the Book if he has any 
doubts about what God revealed to him 
(Q 10:94, and cf. Q 16:43-4; 21:7). Various 
commentators explain that it is only the 
believers among the People of the Book, 
like ‘Abdallah b. Salam, who are intended 
here (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 

For all the skepticism with which they 
regarded Muhammad, a group of Jews 
appealed to his judgment (q.v.; Q 5:42-3; 
cf. also Q 3:23). Post-qur’anic sources 


are virtually unanimous about the 
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circumstances which supposedly gave rise 
to the revelation of these verses: an adul- 
terous Jewish couple was brought before 
Muhammad, who was asked to pass judg- 
ment on them. This was a test to see 
whether he would apply the law of the 
Torah, which he claimed to confirm. 
Muhammad asks the Jews what punish- 
ment is prescribed in the Torah (see 
CGHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; 
BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS), so that he 
can apply it, following the example of the 
prophets, the rabbis and the scholars of the 
Jews (Q 5:44; see SCHOLAR). ‘Taken aback, 
the Jews cover the passage which pre- 
scribes stoning (q.v.), and tell him that 
adulterers are to be flogged and their faces 
blackened — which is how they used to 
deal with the more prominent members of 
their community (see FLOGGING; ADULT- 
ERY AND FORNICATION). Muhammad is 
unconvinced, and is proven correct when a 
convert to Islam points to the relevant pas- 
sage in the Torah. The Prophet thereupon 
decides to have the couple stoned, much to 
the horror of the Jews. Q 5:43 expresses 
amazement at the fact that the Jews appeal 
to Muhammad, when they possess the 
Torah in which God has given his ruling. 
And moreover, say the commentators, why 
should they turn to a prophet whose mis- 
sion they utterly reject? Q 3:23, too, is cited 
as proof that the Jews were averse to the 
contents of the Torah. According to the 
exegetes, it was revealed after Muhammad 
entered the Bayt al-Midras and became em- 
broiled in a discussion about Abraham. He 
told the Jews to bring the Torah to clinch 
the issue, but they refused. This story can 
in turn be connected with Q 3:65, in which 
the Jews and the Christians are criticized 
for claiming Abraham as one of their own 
although he predated the revelation of the 
Torah and of the Gospel and, therefore, 
the beginnings of their respective religions. 
(That the Jews and the Christians clashed 
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with each other, despite the fact that they 
both read the scripture, is stated in 
Q 2:113.) 

In two verses (Q 5:66, 68) the Jews are 
told that they will not be rightly guided 
unless they observe the Torah, and the 
same is true about the Christians and their 
scripture. The commentators tell us what 
they understood by “observing the Torah”: 
accepting its teachings, such as the mission 
of Muhammad, and its laws, which in- 
clude a prohibition of taking interest 
(Q 4:161; see USURY). But the Jews delib- 
erately ignore the revelation with which 
they have been entrusted, and do not apply 
the Torah. They have as much understand- 
ing as an ass carrying books (Q 62:5; see 


METAPHOR). 


Tampering with the Torah 
The Quran more than once accuses the 
Israelites, the Jews, and the People of the 
Book in general, of having deliberately 
changed the word of God as revealed in 
the Torah and of passing off as God’s rev- 
elation something they themselves wrote 
(Q 2275-93 4:46; 5:13). They are charged 
with confounding the truth (q.v.) with false- 
hood (Q 2:42; 3:71; see LIE), concealing the 
truth (e.g. Q 3:187), hiding part of the book 
(Q 6:91), or twisting their tongues when 
reciting the book (Q 3:78). In some verses 
we find a combination of allegations (e.g. 
Q 2:42; 3:71; 4:46). What may be at the root 
of these allegations is that the Jews denied 
that Muhammad was mentioned in their 
scripture. Since the Qur’an does not al- 
ways explicitly state how, when, and by 
whom this misrepresentation (known as 
tahrif’) was effected — some authors ascribe 
a major role to Ezra (q.v.) — different in- 
terpretations of the relevant verses soon 
arose. According to one, the Jews did not 
corrupt the text of their scripture, but 
merely misrepresented its contents. ‘The 
other view, which developed somewhat 
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later and seems to be held by the majority 
of Muslims, asserts that the Israelites and 
later the Jews changed the written text of 
the Torah, adding to and deleting from it 
as they pleased. Its most vocal and influ- 
ential representative was Ibn Hazm of 
Cordoba (d. 456/1064), but several other 
polemicists took his cue, among them 
Jewish converts to Islam such as ‘Abd al- 
Haqq al-Islami (wrote ca. 797/1395) and 
Samaw al al-Maghribi (d. 570/1175), who 
sought to demonstrate the superiority of 
their adopted faith at the expense of 
Judaism. According to both interpretations 
of the tampering-verses, the Israelites and 
the Jews were motivated by a desire to de- 
lete or obscure the scriptural references to 
Muhammad, as well as by their aversion to 
certain God-given commandments, such as 
stoning adulterers, as was seen. The al- 
legation of textual corruption continues to 
be aired even in modern times. It has been 
used to delegitimize Jewish claims to 
Palestine, by stating that in the unadulter- 
ated Torah the land was promised not to 
the descendents of Isaac (q.v.), i.e. the Jews, 
but to those of Ishmael (q.v.), i.e. the Arabs 
(q.v.); the former just substituted the names 
(see Haddad, Arab perspectives, 89-122). 


Ambiwalent attitudes 
Since the Qur’an calls the Torah a divine 
scripture, Muslims must treat it with the 
respect due any one of God’s books 
(Q 2:177, 285; 4:136) even if they have their 
doubts about the authenticity, and hence 
the sanctity, of the Torah which the Jews 
possess. The ambivalent attitude towards 
the Torah is well illustrated in a number of 
texts from the Muslim west. A fatwa from 
fourth/tenth century Qayrawan deals with 
the question of if and how to punish a 
Muslim slave who, in a fit of anger, reviled 
the Torah, if it can be proven that he only 
targeted the forged Jewish Torah and not 
the original divine scripture, in which case 
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his offense did not constitute blasphemy 
(q.v.3 al-Wansharist, Mz'yar, 11, 362-3, 525-6; 
see Adang, Tunisian mufti). In sixth/ 
twelfth century Cordoba Ibn Rushd “the 
elder” (d. 520/1126) forbade Muslims to 
sell books supposedly containing the Torah 
or the Gospel, since there was no way to 
establish whether these were the true, un- 
corrupted scriptures, and it is unlawful to 
make a profit from such dubious transac- 
tions. But in any case, he adds, even the 
genuine scriptures have been abrogated, so 
that dealing in them is out of the question 
(Ibn Rushd al-Jadd, al-Bayan, xviii, 559-60). 
In Nasrid Granada a fatwa was issued to 
the effect that despite doubts about the 
Torah’s authenticity, Jewish litigants who 
appear before the Muslim qdadi and are re- 
quired to take an oath, should solemnly 
swear by their book, and preferably in the 
synagogue, for the fact that they hold the 
Torah to be true and sacred considerably 
reduces the risk of perjury (al-Wansharisi, 


Mryar, x, 309 £.; Adang, Swearing). 


Tracing Muhammad in the Torah 
Muslims who believed that the Jews pos- 
sessed the original Torah, and merely in- 
terpreted it incorrectly assumed, naturally, 
that the references to Muhammad of 
which Q 7:157 speaks could be found in the 
book (see Rubin, Eye, ch. 1, on early 
attempts to trace Muhammad). Paradox- 
ically, however, even commentators who 
regarded the Torah as a corrupted book 
that was not to be relied upon tapped it for 
references to Muhammad, his nation and 
his religion (see McAuliffe, Quranic con- 
text). That such references could still be 
found in an otherwise corrupted book was 
sometimes explained with the claim that 
God had preserved these specific passages 
from distortion. Muslim writers did not 
usually attempt to trace these passages in 
the Jewish scriptures themselves. First of 
all, they did not need to: lists of testimonies 
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had been available at least since the late 
second/eighth century, when a number of 
them were included in an epistle sent on 
behalf of the caliph Haran al-Rashid 

(1. 170-93/786-809) to the Byzantine em- 
peror Constantine VI. They are clearly of 
Christian origin, being mostly Messianic 
passages made available to Muslim schol- 
ars by converts to Islam. Even Ibn 
Qutayba (d. 276/889), one of the few 
scholars to demonstrate some familiarity 
with the Torah, and especially the book of 
Genesis, apparently relied on a list of tes- 
timonies for his “Proofs of Prophethood” 
(dal@ il al-nubuwwa; translated in Adang, 
Muslim writers, 267-77), which was used, 
among others, by Ibn Hazm and Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350). The 
testimonies cited most often by Muslim 
authors are Gen. 17:29; Deut. 18:18f,; 
Deut. 33:2f. and Isa. 21:6-10, the latter be- 
longing to the Torah in its wider sense. 
These and other passages became a 
standard ingredient in tracts about the 
proofs of Muhammad’s prophethood 

(dala il — or alam — al-nubuwwa; see 
Stroumsa, The signs of prophecy). 
Secondly, apart from Jewish and Christian 
converts to Islam, few Muslims knew 
Hebrew, Syriac or Greek, and translations 
of the Torah and further parts of the Bible 
into Arabic were not readily available be- 
fore the mid-ninth century: the claims of 
Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah b. Salam (active 
around the end of the second/eighth cen- 
tury) to have produced a full translation of 
the Torah, faithful to both the source and 
the target language is not altogether cred- 
ible (Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 24; Adang, 
Muslim writers, 19-20), while the translations 
produced in the eighth and ninth centuries 
G.E. in some isolated monasteries in 
Palestine probably did not reach the 
Muslim public. ‘The earliest Arabic transla- 
tions accessible to Muslim readers seem to 


have been those by Hunayn b. Ishaq 
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(d. 260/873), which is referred to by 

al-Mas ‘tdi (d. 345/956; Tanbih, 112-13) as 
the one considered most accurate, and al- 
Harith b. Sinan, who seems to have been 
active in the latter part of the third/ninth 
and the first half of the fourth/tenth cen- 
tury. Both were translated not from the 
Hebrew, but from the Greek, first into 
Syriac and subsequently into Arabic. 
Further translations, based on the Hebrew, 
had been made by a number of Jewish 
scholars, Rabbanite and Karaite alike. The 
most influential one was that by Sa‘adya 
Gaon (d. 942 G.£.). These translations, 
however, were clearly for internal con- 
sumption: since most Jewish scholars used 
the Hebrew script even for their Arabic 
writings, they would not have been easily 
accessible to the Muslims. 


Pseudo-biblical quotations 
Contrary to what might have been ex- 
pected, the increased accessibility of the 
Torah did not lead to an increase in reli- 
able quotations. In the case of the kalam 
theologians this is understandable: they 
preferred rational to scriptural arguments. 
But apart from some authors of works of 
an encyclopedic or comparative character, 
such as Ibn Qutayba, al-Mas‘tidi (d. 345/ 
956), al-Maqdisi (wrote ca. 355/966), and 
al-Birtint (d. ca. 442/1050), and writers 
moved by polemical considerations, like 
Ibn Hazm, hardly anyone used the Torah 
(as distinguished from islamized versions of 
biblical accounts) as a source. ‘This may be 
explained from the fact that many religious 
scholars were strongly opposed to consult- 
ing this book which was abrogated at best, 
and possibly corrupted as well. They were 
equally disapproving of seeking informa- 
tion from Jews about their beliefs, although 
the transmission of biblical narratives (q.v.) 
whose protagonists had become islamized, 
was permitted (see Vajda, Juifs et musul- 
mans; Kister, Hadditht). Spurious quota- 
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tions from the Torah, intended to lend 
authority to certain views, proliferated, 
which shows that the theory of the scrip- 
ture’s corruption was not generally ac- 
cepted. Because the Torah remained a 
closed book to most Muslims, it was pos- 
sible to ascribe sayings to it whose con- 
nection with the actual scripture was 
tenuous at best. As is only to be expected, 
the popular genres of Qisas al-anbya@’ and 
Israthyyat, which deal with the lives of the 
prophets and the Israelites, abound in 
pseudo- or semi-scriptural passages. They 
can be found, however, in smaller or larger 
quantities, in almost all genres of Muslim 
writing, ranging from hadith (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN) and Jafsiz, to historiog- 
raphy, geography, lexicography, and bi- 
ography. A good example is Hilyat 
al-awliya, a biographical dictionary of pi- 
ous and ascetic Muslims, which contains 
many statements ascribed to the elusive 
Ka'’b al-Ahbar, Wahb b. Munabbih, Malik 
b. Dinar and other putative specialists in 
the sacred books, on the pattern “it is writ- 
ten in the Torah” (maktub fi l-Tawrat), or “I 
have read in the Torah” (gara ‘tu ft l- Taorat), 
usually followed by some moral or ethical 
principle, or saying in praise of ascetical 
attitudes and practices (see ASCETICISM). 
Apart from more or less universal ethical 
principles (see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN), 
which can be said to correspond at least to 
the spirit of the Jewish scriptures, less obvi- 
ous things were traced to the Torah as well; 
the Greek theory of the four humors, for 
example, and the description of the second 
caliph, ‘Umar (“a horn of iron”; perhaps 
inspired by Dan. 7; see Abi Nu‘aym al- 
Isfahant, Hilyat al-awliya, vi, 25), whose 
murder, too, was foretold in the ‘Torah 
(al-Malaqi, Magtal Uthman, i, 36). And 
Haydara, one of the names of ‘Ali b. Abt 
Talib (q.v.), could be encountered there 
(Khalil b. Ahmad, Aztab al-‘Ayn, iii, 156). 
The Umayyad caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- 
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‘Aziz (r. g9-101/717-20) was allegedly 
described in the Torah as a righteous man, 
whose death was bewailed by the heavens 
for forty days (Abii Nu‘aym al-Isfahanzi, 
Hilyat al-awliya’, v, 339, 342); and not only 
Mecca, but also the city of Rayy is men- 
tioned in the book of Moses in positive 
terms (Yaqit, Buldan, ii, 118; iv, 225). At 
some point, however, someone must have 
decided that this was going too far: in an 
equally fictitious account, the (unnamed) 
Jewish exilarch told his Muslim interlocu- 
tors that what Ka’‘b was telling them was a 
pack of lies, and that actually the Torah 
was very similar to their own scripture (Ibn 


Hajar, Lsaba, v, 651). 


Similar, yet different 
The notion that there is a large degree of 
correspondence between the Qur’4n and 
the Torah is implicit in the qur’anic state- 
ments that it confirms the earlier scrip- 
tures, that it constitutes a revelation like the 
Torah and the Gospel, and that it is con- 
tained in the earlier scriptures (Q 3:3; 
26:196; 29:47). The exegetes state that cer- 
tain passages from the Qur’4n correspond 
verbatim with the Torah. As proof they 
cite two passages which are assumed to 
occur also in the Torah, namely Q 5:45, 
which mentions the law of talion (see 
RETALIATION), and Q 48:29, which states 
that the believers are described in the 
Torah as having a mark on their foreheads 
as a result of their frequent prostration (see 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION). 

‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As (whose father, 
incidentally, is said to have received per- 
mission from the Prophet, or from ‘Umar, 
to read the true Torah) said that Muham- 
mad is described in the Torah in the same 
way that he is described in the Qur’an: as a 
witness (see WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING) 
and a bearer of good tidings (see GooD 
NEws) and a warner (q.v.; see Q 17:105; 
25:503 33:45; 48:8); he is not harsh nor 
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rough nor does he cry in the streets. And 
Ka’b al-Ahbar attributed the following 
saying to the Torah: “Oh Muhammad, I 
am revealing to you a new Torah, which 
will open blind eyes (q.v.), deaf ears (q.v.) 
and uncircumcised hearts” (Suyatt, /gan, 1, 
115}; S€€ VISION AND BLINDNESS; HEARING 
AND DEAFNESS; HEART; CIRCUMCISION). 
These passages are reminiscent of Isaiah 
42:2 and 35:5. The same man is credited 
with the information that the opening 
verse of the Torah corresponds with Q 6:1 
(“Praise be to God, who has created the 
heavens and the earth, and has appointed 
darkness [q.v.] and light. Yet those who 
disbelieve ascribe rivals to their lord”), and 
that it ends with Q 17:111: “Praise be to 
God who has not taken a son [...] and 
magnify him with all magnificence.” The 
saying that the final verse of the Torah is 
identical to the second half of the last 
verse of Q 11, Stirat Hiid (“so worship him 
and put your trust in him. Your lord is not 
unaware of what you do,” Q 11:123; see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; HIDDEN AND 
THE HIDDEN), however, is also ascribed to 
Ka’b, as is the statement that the first 
verses to be revealed in the Torah were ten 
verses from Q 6 (Surat al-A‘nam, “Cattle”), 
starting with Q 6:151: “Say: Come, I will 
recite to you that which God has made a 
sacred duty for you” (ma harrama rabbukum 
‘alaykum; see SACRED AND PROFANE; LAW 
AND THE QUR'AN). These verses bear a 
striking resemblance to the ten command- 
ments (see Brinner, An Islamic Decalogue). 
Q 62:1 (“All that is in the heavens and all 
that is in the earth [q.v.] glorifies God, and 
he is the mighty, the wise”; see HEAVEN 
AND SKY; GLORIFICATION OF GOD) Is said 
to appear 700 times in the Torah, and al- 
Rahman, the name by which God made 
himself known to Moses, is said to be 
found throughout the Torah (Suyatt, /égan, 
i, 116), which contains an additional 999 
names for God (Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, i, 20). It 
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is said that while the contents of the two 
scriptures are essentially the same, their 
chapters bear different titles. Thus Q 50, 
Surat Qaf, is entitled in the Torah al- 
Mubayyida, since it will whiten the face of 
he who believes in it on the day when faces 
will be blackened; Q 36, Strat Ya Sin, ap- 
pears in the Torah under the name al- 
Mu‘amma, for it encompasses the good 
things of this life and of the afterlife. Many 
more examples of this kind could be cited. 
But not only isolated passages were attrib- 
uted to the Torah: longer texts purporting 
to contain the true Torah were compiled, 
as were islamized Psalters. The texts in 
question appear to be ethical treatises 
which resemble the Qur'an rather more 
than the Torah (see Sadan, Some literary 
problems; Jeffery, A Moslem Torah). 

While the Torah, then, is believed to be 
very similar to the Quran, the two scrip- 
tures are also said to differ on important 
points. Although it was important to em- 
phasize that the Quran stood at the end of 
a long line of venerated scriptures, which 
strengthened its authority, it was equally 
important to stress its unique nature and 
superiority (see Shnizer, The Qur Gn). It is 
said, for example, that Q 1, Strat al-Fatiha 
(“The Opening”; see FATIHA), is unique to 
the Qur’an, and unparalleled, and that 
neither in the ‘Torah nor in the Gospel did 
God reveal anything like it. But the main 
difference was that unlike the ‘Torah, the 
Quran constituted an inimitable miracle 
and was matchless in style, composition 
and content (see INIMITABILITY; LANGUAGE 
AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN). 


Translatable, therefore inferior 


Many Muslim apologists and polemicists 
were aware that different versions of the 
Torah had existed even prior to its transla- 
tion into Arabic, namely that of the Jews, 
the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Greek 
Septuagint. While some, like Ibn Hazm, 
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pointed to the discrepancies between these 
versions as proof of the scripture’s cor- 
rupted state, others, like Ibn Qutayba and 
al-Baqillant (d. 403/1013), argued — with- 
out playing the distortion card — that the 
existence of translations of the Torah was 
one of the clearest proofs of its inferiority 
to the Qur'an which, because of its inimi- 
table character, remained untranslated 
and untranslatable. For the Karaite al- 
Qirqisani (fl. tenth cent. c.£.) the very fact 
that the Qur'an only existed in one lan- 
guage weakened not the Jewish case, but 
the Muslim one, for, he said, only those 
fluent in Arabic could possibly appreciate 
the miraculous nature of the Qur'an 
(Ben-Shammai, The attitude). 

Further proof of the Qur’an’s superiority 
in the eyes of the Muslims is that it had 
been revealed in the presence of the entire 
nation, unlike the Torah, which had been 
given to Moses in the presence of a se- 
lected few only, and was not transmitted to 
the entire community, nor was it transmit- 
ted in uninterrupted succession from one 
generation to the other (tawatur). Although 
hardliners like Ibn Hazm took the view 
that the Israelites and Jews had deliberately 
suspended the transmission of their 
(essentially unwanted) scripture, others, 
like the astronomer al-Biriini, took a more 
charitable view: the Jews could not possibly 
have transmitted their ‘Torah from genera- 
tion to generation, because of the adversi- 
ties they suffered, like expulsion and 


captivity. 


Jewish reactions to attempts at discrediting the 

Torah 
The Jews took up the defense of their 
scripture in polemical and apologetical 
tracts that were usually for internal con- 
sumption. In Iraq Sa‘adya Gaon and his 
Karaite contemporary Ya‘qib al- 
Qirqisani, among others, tried to dem- 


onstrate, with rational and scriptural 
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arguments, that the Torah had not been 
and would not be abrogated. They do not 
address the allegation of scriptural cor- 
ruption, which was not usually raised by 
the Muslim mutakallimin either; Mu‘tazili 
(see MU‘TAZILIs) and Ash‘ari theologians 
attempted to refute the Jewish argument 
for the eternal validity of their scripture by 
rational means (see Sklare, Responses). 
Rabbanite and Karaite commentators did 
not deny that Islam was referred to in the 
Hebrew Bible: it was the last of the four 
kingdoms that subjugated Israel, according 
to the book of Daniel. Redemption will 
come when this kingdom ends. This 
should in no way, however, be taken as an 
endorsement of Muslim claims that 
Muhammad is a true prophet. If anything, 
it was the falsity of his claims that could 
be demonstrated on the basis of the 
biblical text. 

In later centuries it was formidable Jewish 
scholars like Jehudah ha-Levi (d. 1141 G.£.), 
Abraham b. Daud (d. 1181 c.£.), Moses 
Maimonides (d. 1204 c.£.), and Solomon 
Ibn Adret (d. 1310 G.£.), interestingly 
enough all Spaniards, who defended 
Judaism and its Torah against the attacks 
of the Muslim scholars. The influence of 
the arguments of their fellow-countryman, 
Ibn Hazm, can easily be discerned in their 
works. 


Camilla P. Adang 
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‘Torment see SUFFERING, REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT 


Tornado see WEATHER 


Torture see SUFFERING; REWARD AND 


PUNISHMENT 
‘Touch see HAND 


‘Tower | see ART AND ARCHITECTURE AND 
THE QUR'AN 


Tower of Babel see sanyLon 
‘Towns see GEOGRAPHY; CITY 


Trace/Track | see arr AND WIND; 
ASHES 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 
Trade and Commerce 


Economic activity focused on the exchange 
of goods among people. The language of 
the Qur'an is imbued with the vocabulary 
of the marketplace both in practical, day- 
to-day references and in metaphorical ap- 
plications (see METAPHOR; LITERARY 
STRUCTURES OF THE QUR'AN). The way in 
which commercial activities are to be con- 
ducted among people is dealt with as a 
moral issue and a matter of social regula- 
tion (see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN). For 
example, rules governing contracts and 
trusts, and general economic principles 
find their place in the text and have been 
used within the sharr‘a to formulate the le- 
gal structures of society (see LAW AND THE 
gurR’ANn). Those aspects of this topic have 
been treated under many entries in this 
encyclopedia: see BREAKING TRUSTS AND 
GONTRAGCTS; GONTRAGTS AND ALLIANCES; 
DEBT; ECONOMICS; MARKETS; MEASURE- 
MENT; PROPERTY; SELLING AND BUYING; 
USURY; WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. Of par- 
ticular interest in this entry are the terms 
which have sometimes been classified as 
constituting the commercial-theological 
terminology and which consist of a series 
of words linked to trade and commerce 
that are employed in order to provide a 
moral basis for the structures of society. 
Modern scholarship has understood this 
language as pivotal for reconstructing the 
nature of pre-Islamic society, the rise of 
Islam and Muhammad’s place in his com- 
munity (see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QUR’AN; POST-ENLIGHTENMENT ACADEMIC 
STUDY OF THE QuR’AN). The classic analy- 
sis by C.C. Torrey in his 1892 dissertation 
has set the basic dimensions of under- 
standing the semantic field related to 
trade and commerce in the Qur'an 
through an intuitive summary of relevant 


vocabulary; later works which provide a 
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general treatment of metaphor have added 
some level of greater systematization to the 
definition (see Sabbagh, Métaphore, 212-16, 
and his classification of “Les termes se rap- 
portant au commerce” under “Vie séden- 
taire,” a sub-category of “La vie sociale”; 
and Sister, Metaphern, 141-2, “Das gesell- 
schaftliche Leben” under “Der Mensch 
und sein Leben”) but the basic scope of the 
concept has remained fairly stable. 

Torrey spoke of the general “business 
atmosphere” of the Quran and he saw the 
vocabulary which relates to this context 


falling into five main categories: 


(1) Marketplace terminology: hzsab, “reck- 
oning,” used thirty-nine times plus many 
related verbal uses; ahsa, “to number or 
count,” used ten times (see NUMBERS AND 
ENUMERATION); wazana, “to weigh,” used 
seven times plus mizan, “a balance,” used 
sixteen times; mithqal, “a weight,” used 
eight times plus related verbal and adjec- 
tival instances. 

(2) Employment terminology: jaza), “rec- 
ompense,” used forty-two times plus many 
related verbal uses (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT; GHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT); thawab and mathiiba, “re- 
ward,” used fifteen times plus related ver- 
bal usages; ajr (plural wir), “wage,” used 
107 times; waffa, “to pay what is due,” used 
nineteen times usually with “wages”; ka- 
saba, “to earn,” used sixty-two times (see 
INTERCESSION). 

(3) Negative trading terminology: khasira, 
“to lose,” used sixty-five times in various 
verbal and nominal forms; bakhasa, “to de- 
fraud,” used seven times in various forms; 
zalama, “to wrong,” used frequently and 
has become, as zalimiin, a general ethical 
term for “wrongdoers”; alata, “to defraud, 
used once; nagasa, “to diminish,” used ten 
times in various forms. 

(4) Positive trading terminology: shara and 
ishtara, “to sell,” used twenty-five times; 
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baa, “to sell, to bargain,” used fifteen times 
in various forms; (vara, “merchandise,” 
used nine times; thaman, “price,” used 
eleven times; rabiha, “to profit,” used once. 
(5) Finance: garada, “to provide a loan,” 
used thirteen times in various forms; asla/a, 
“paid in advance,” used twice; rahin and 


rihan, “pledge,” used three times. 


The terminology is thus wide-ranging and 
the contexts in which it is employed are 
diverse, demonstrating the extent to which 
this range of language permeates the text. 
Three contexts may be isolated for the 
occurrence of the terms, in common with 
the overall themes of the Qur'an but also 
illustrating the full range of the employ- 
ment of the vocabulary: in recounting the 
stories of the prophets of the past (see 
NARRATIVES; GENERATIONS; PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD), in legislating the 
Muslim community and in describing the 
eschatological period (see ESCHATOLOGY). 
Many examples could be cited; the fol- 
lowing is just a sampling. 

Of the seven uses of “defraud,” as de- 
rived from bakhasa, the first clearly deals 
with contemporary legal practice since the 
overall context relates to commercial trans- 
actions and the keeping of records. Q 2:282 
contains the statement, “Let him fear (q.v.) 
God, his lord (q.v.), and not diminish [the 
debt] at all,” when speaking of the scribe 
who will record the transaction (see 
WRITING AND WRITING MATERIALS; 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA) where 
the verb /a@ yabkhas (translated here as “let 
him not diminish”) takes on the sense of 
“he shall not defraud” (see CHEATING). In 
Q 7:85, the context is that of Midian (q.v.) 
and its prophet, Shu‘ayb (q.v.), who is com- 
manded to tell his people, “Do not under- 
value (people’s goods),” la tabkhas, that is, 
“do not defraud them of its value.” Q 11:85 
puts the same phrase in Shu‘ayb’s mouth 
again as does Q 26:183 in which Shu‘ayb 
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addresses the “People of the Thicket” 
(q.v.). In Q 12:20, Joseph (q.v.) is sold by his 
brothers (see BROTHER AND BROTHER- 
HOOD) for “a price which was fraudulent” 
(bakhs) because his brothers did not value 
him. In Q 11:15-16, the context is that of 
speaking of the reward and punishment in 
the voice of God: “If any [people] desire 
the life of this world with all its finery, we 
shall repay them in full in [this life] for 
their deeds — they will not be defrauded 
(la yubkhasiina) — but such people will have 
nothing in the hereafter but the fire (q.v.).” 
Finally in Q 72:13, the jinn (q.v.) speak of 
the final reckoning being such that “who- 
ever believes in his lord (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF) need fear no fraud (bakhs) or 
injustice (see JUSTIGE AND INJUSTICE).” The 
terminology thus spreads over the focal 
points of salvation (q.v.) history, past, pres- 
ent and future (see also HISTORY AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

The same observations can be made con- 
cerning the image of the “balance,” mizan. 
The statement in the Qur'an, “Fill up the 
measure and the balance with justice,” re- 
curs as a regular motif with the end result 
that God is pictured as governing creation 
(q.v.) in the same way that humans should, 
if they are moral beings, run their own 
affairs: that is, with a full sense of justice. 
Q 11:84-5 has Shu‘ayb preach, “O my peo- 
ple, serve God! You have no god other 
than him. Diminish not (la tanqusi) the 
measure (al-mikyal) nor the balance (al- 
mizan) [in weight]. I see you are prospering 
but I fear for you suffering on an encom- 
passing day. O my people, fill up the weight 
(al-mikyal) and the balance (al-mizan) justly. 
Do not defraud the people of their things, 
and do not sow corruption (q.v.) in the 
land.” The word mizan also finds its place 
in passages of a legal nature addressed to 
the contemporary believing audience. In 
Q 6:152, Muhammad is commanded to 
enunciate a rule for his followers using the 
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same words as those used by Shu‘ayb, “Fill 
up the measure and the balance with jus- 
tice.” Overall, however, the use of the 
word mizan predominates as an image in 
eschatological passages which thereby in- 
voke the references in the past (the time of 
the ancient prophets) and in the present 
(the present community of Muhammad). 
Q 21:47 says, “We shall set up the scales 
(al-mawazin) of justice for the resurrection 
(q.v.) day, so that not one soul (q.v.) shall be 
wronged anything.” Other passages which 
use the idea of a balance on the judgment 
day include Q 7:7-8, 23:102-3, 101:6-9, 
among others. It may also be noted that 
wazana, “to weigh,” 1s used verbally in all 
three contexts as well. 

The concept of qr (plural wir), “wage(s),” 
is also widespread in the Qur’an. In 
Q 11:51, Hid (q.v.) says, “O my people, I do 
not ask of you a wage (qr) for this; my 
wage (ajr) falls only upon him who origi- 
nated me; will you not understand?” This 
is also found in the sequence of prophet 
stories in Q 26:105-91 where the same 
phrase occurs five times with Noah (q.v.), 
Hid, Salih (q.v.), Lot (q.v.), and Shu‘ayb in 
sequence. In terms of passages relating to 
regulations of the Muslim community, 
Q 4:24-5, 5:5, 33:50 and 60:10 all use 
“wages,” wii, in reference to marriage in 
the sense of “dower,” mah, and also gen- 
eral subsistence (see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE; BRIDEWEALTH; MAINTENANCE 
AND UPKEEP} SUSTENANCE). The escha- 
tological uses of “wage” abound: “Their 
wage (ajr) awaits them with their lord” and 
variations on that phrase occur five times 
in stira 2 alone (Q 2:62, 112, 262, 274, 277). 

In the study of these words, many schol- 
ars have tended to emphasize, according to 
the principles of the historic-philological 
approach, how the language of the 
qur’anic text must reflect the social situ- 
ation at the time of Muhammad (see 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN; 
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FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QURAN; 
RHETORIC AND THE QUR’AN). Thus, the 
language is understood as being extended 
to the prophets of the past whose lives are 
retold in a manner which reflects the life 
circumstances of Muhammad, even to the 
level of the vocabulary used to express 
common ideas and motifs (see ARABIC 
LANGUAGE; FOREIGN VOCABULARY). That 
understanding is also extended to eschatol- 
ogy, reasoning that language would have 
been used in a way in which the people in 
Muhammad’s time would best understand 
the concepts of the hereafter and judg- 
ment day (see LAST JUDGMENT). Torrey’s 
work set the tone for much subsequent 
work when he declared, “Mohammed’s 
idea of God, as shown us in the Koran, is 
in its main features a somewhat magnified 
picture of a Mekkan merchant. It could 
hardly have been otherwise” (Commercial- 
theological, 15). Torrey suggested that these 
words form a cluster of terms derived from 
actual commercial applications which have 
taken on theological overtones in the 
Quran (see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). 
The full implications of the ideas underly- 
ing his work were developed later in works 
by H. Lammens, M. Rodinson and W.M. 
Watt, among many others, in their treat- 
ments of Muhammad and the notion that 
economics and social revolutions are cru- 
cial to the rise of Islam. The evidence for 
those theories is, at least partially, to be 
found in the language of the Qur'an and 
its commercial emphasis. For example, 
Watt’s reading of the Qur’an allows him to 
perceive a society in the throes of the im- 
pact of individualistic capitalism being 
challenged by a prophet of social justice. 
In Watt’s seminal Muhammad at Mecca and 
Muhammad at Medina the theme is clear; 
Watt states, for example, 


The Qur'an has ample evidence of the 


importance of voluntary “contributions” 
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in the plans for the young community at 
Medina. Men are commanded to believe 
in God and his messenger and contribute 
of their wealth. Their contributions are a 
loan they lend to God; he knows more 
than they do; he will replay them the dou- 
ble and more (Medina, 252). 


Watt clearly pictures the social environ- 
ment and its regulations being reflected in 
the language which is used to talk about 
God, the essence of the notion of the 
“commercial-theological” terminology. 
The critique of such a reading of the 
qur’anic text has been raised primarily in 
the context of implications that underlie 
the debates about the pervasiveness and 
depth of commercial activity in pre- 
Islamic Arabia. P. Crone points out that 
there are only vague details for the model 
of a society in the throes of economic 
transformation within the Arab historical 
texts. Arguing that the view provided in the 
classical Greek texts of a flourishing trade 
throughout Arabia speaks of a situation 
some 600 years prior to the rise of Islam, 
Crone suggests that the later Muslim writ- 
ers have been read rather imaginatively in 
light of the information provided about 
this earlier period. When the texts are read 
for what they say rather than for what is 


assumed, she says, 


such information as we have leaves no 
doubt that [the Meccans’] imports were 
the necessities and petty luxuries that the 
inhabitants of Arabia have always had to 
procure from the fringes of the Fertile 
Crescent and elsewhere, not the luxury 
goods with which Lammens would have 
them equip themselves abroad (Meccan 


trade, 150-1). 


It is noteworthy that the body of early 
Arab poetry (see POETRY AND POETS), 


whether genuinely pre-Islamic or not, does 
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not provide testimony to this commercial 
environment. As Peters comments (Quest, 
292), the poetry “testifies to a quite dif- 
ferent culture.” The Meccans traded, cer- 
tainly, but mainly within the confines of 
their own area and in response to their 
basic needs and not for “the commercial 
appetites of the surrounding empires” 
(Crone, Meccan trade, 151). 

It is not clear, however, where such cri- 
tiques leave our understanding of the 
qur’anic vocabulary. The difficulties with 
the common interpretation have certainly 
been noted by writers such as K. Cragg, 
although the matter of how to resolve the 
issue has not been pursued. As Cragg 


notes, 


strangely, the word /q@ir (merchant) does 
not figure in the Quran, and dara (mer- 
chandise) only on nine occasions, [yet] 
commerce Is the central theme in the life it 
mirrors and in the vocabulary by which it 
speaks (Event, 98). 


Further, the question must arise, when the 
issue is considered within the context of 
the entire debate concerning the nature of 
pre-Islamic trade, of whether we can read 
references to the goods of trade such as 
dates (see DATE PALM), gold (q.v.) and silver 
(see METALS AND MINERALS) which are 
mentioned in the Qur'an as allowing us to 
infer historical evidence of the context of 
the time and place of Muhammad (cf. 
Heck, Arabia without spices; see also 
MONEY; NUMISMATIGS). 

One answer might be found through a 
new investigation of the vocabulary in light 
of biblical and general near eastern reli- 
gious metaphors (see RELIGIOUS PLURALISM 
AND THE QUR'AN). One aspect of ‘Torrey’s 
argument regarding the reading of this 
vocabulary that justified his tying of these 
particular terms to the historical environ- 


ment of Muhammad is his assertion that 
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“the mathematical accounting on the judg- 
ment day is alien to Judaism and Chris- 
tianity” (Commercial-theological, 14; see JEWS 
AND JUDAISM; GHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIAN- 
Ty). This statement may well have re- 
flected the state of research at the turn of 
the twentieth century but such a position 
can no longer be maintained. ‘Torrey him- 
self notes (Commercial-theological, 17 n. 3) that 
he had been informed that the image of a 
balance being used at the final judgment 
was to be found in Egyptian religion. That, 
it is now well known, only scratches the 
surface of the extent to which it may be 
claimed that the Qur'an shares in a near 
eastern mythic universe of judgment day 
symbolism (see SYMBOLIC IMAGERY). The 
eschatological vision is that of justice and 
the images used for that are ones which are 
common in near eastern religious lan- 
guage. God’s justice on judgment day is the 
grounding image: all prophets, past and 
present, have urged that this must be re- 
flected in human society (see also 
RELIGION; JUDGMENT). Ultimately, 
eschatological imagery may be seen to 
drive mundane symbolism and not vice- 
versa (Rippin, Commerce of eschatology). 
In that sense, the symbolism here is not 
necessarily a reflection of the state of 
affairs at the time of revelation (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). Rather, it 
expresses the aspirations of humans to 
achieve the moral standards of the escha- 
ton, just as those standards are believed to 
have been enacted in the mythic past (as 
demonstrated by the earlier prophets; see 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE QUR’AN) 

and just as implementation of those 
standards is urged in the present by the 
current prophet. The eschaton functions 
to assert the ultimate justice of the world 
while being the moral goal for human 


existence. 


Andrew Rippin 
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Tradition and Custom 


The way things have been done, or are 
understood as having been done, in the 
past. In many societies the appeal to tradi- 
tion and custom as the basis for current 
practice serves to legitimize the present. 
For a religion emerging in opposition to 
some of the beliefs and practices of its so- 
ciety, however, appeal to tradition or cus- 
tom by its opponents is an obstacle to be 
overcome. At the same time, adherents of 
the new order may well attempt to justify it 
by reference to the past. 

In Islam the positive value of tradition is 
most obviously manifest in the concept of 
sunna (q.v.), the accepted practice. The 
sunna of the Prophet is a model that all 
believers should strive to emulate and, ac- 
cording to the classical Sunni theory of 
law, it is the most important source of the 
law alongside the Qur'an (see LAW AND 
THE QUR'AN). Innovations (bid ‘a, hawadith; 
see INNOVATION) on the other hand, are 
commonly regarded as reprehensible. 
Naturally, the attitude towards custom and 


tradition may vary according to circum- 
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stances. A category of commendable in- 
novation (bid‘a hasana) is recognized and 
what by many has been understood as the 
positive value of adherence to a tradition 
(taglid) may, in the hands of a religious 
reformer like Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), 
be reassessed as mere servile and blind 
imitation. 

The Qur'an reflects these tensions re- 
garding tradition and custom. The prophet 
Muhammad denies that he is anything new 
(bid‘) among the messengers (Q 46:9; see 
MESSENGER) and references to preceding 
prophets (see PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD) and messengers emphasize their 
following in the footsteps (athar) of their 
predecessors (e.g. Q 5:46; 57:27). One of the 
complaints made against the Christians, 
who are accorded some merits (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), is that 
they had “invented” (¢btada‘%) monasticism 
(Q 57:27; See MONASTICISM AND MONKS). 

What is “known” or “recognized” 

(ma vif) is good or honorable in contrast to 
what is reprehensible (munkar, Q 3:104, etc.; 
see VIRTUES AND VIGES, COMMANDING AND 
FORBIDDING; LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL). 
Although some commentators gloss ma Tif 
as “known or recognized by reason or rev- 
elation” (see INTELLECT; REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION), the related word w/in 

Q 7:199 (where it is contrasted with 
“ignorance” [q.v.; jahl] and understood to 
mean simply “goodness” or “kindness’”’) is 
in Islamic law one of the most common 
words for traditional practice or custom, 
which has a limited role as a legal principle. 

On the other hand, following the foot- 
steps (athar) of predecessors and ancestors 
is reprehensible if that means following the 
wrong path (see PATH OR WAY; ASTRAY; 
ERROR). In its arguments against those who 
refuse to accept its message, the Qur'an 
frequently presents them as appealing to 
the tradition of their fathers in justification 
of their refusal to accept the truth (q.v.). 
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Those opponents (see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD), like the opponents of previ- 
ous prophets, are portrayed as using the 
justification that their fathers’ beliefs and 
practices were good enough for them and 
there is no reason why they should go 
against their customs. “We found our fa- 
thers attached to a religious community 
and we are guided by their footsteps (wa- 
inna wajadna aba‘ana ‘ala ummatin wa-inna ‘ala 
atharthim muhtadiina/mugqtadina),” as they are 
reported as saying in Q 43:22 and 23. This 
sentiment, repeated sometimes with rela- 
tively minor variations of wording and 
usually involving reference to the “fathers,” 
recurs frequently throughout the Qur'an, 
in the mouths of the opponents of its 
prophet and of earlier ones like Moses 
(q.v.5 €.8 Q 2:1703 5:104; 6:148; 7:28; 10:78; 
21:53; 26:74; 31:21). In a slightly different 
manner, reference is made to this assertion 
in the account of the primordial covenant 
(q.v.) that God made with humans prior to 
their earthly lives. Q 7:172-3 affirms that the 
conclusion of the covenant by all mankind 
should rid the nonbelievers from claiming 
on the day of judgment (see LAST 
JUDGMENT) that it was only their “fathers” 
who ascribed partners to God and that 
they were their “seed” after them (see 
PARENTS; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM): “So 
will you destroy us on account of that 
which the falsifiers did (see LIE)?” 

The social setting is presumably one in 
which a high value is placed on loyalty 
(q.v.) to one’s ancestors. Q 2:200 urges peo- 
ple to “remember God as you remember 
your fathers” (see REMEMBRANCE). In such 
a society loyalty to the family tradition 
would be a major hindrance to prosely- 
tism. Q 9:23 commands the believers not 
to take their fathers or brothers as friends 
(awliya’) if they take pleasure in disbelief 
(see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDSHIP; CLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE), and 


the account of Abraham’s (q.v.) break with 
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his father and his father’s religion would 
presumably be especially resonant (see 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). 

In the Qur'an, swnna never has the sense 
of the exemplary custom of the Prophet. 
When scholars sought a qur’anic support 
for that notion they commonly found it in 
the phrase “the book (q.v.) and the wis- 
dom” (q.v.; al-kitab wa-l-hikma; e.g. Q 2:231; 
4:1133 cf. 33:34; see also SIGNS; VERSES), 
which they interpreted as indicating the 
Quran and the sunna of the Prophet (see 
TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG 
stupy). In the Qur’an sunna nearly always 
refers to God’s exemplary and customary 
punishment of earlier nations to whom he 
had sent his messengers only for them to 
be rejected (see PUNISHMENT STORIES). The 
believers are exhorted, when they travel in 
the land (see JOURNEY; GEOGRAPHY), to 
take note of the sunna of those earlier peo- 
ples (sunnatu l-awwalin, sunanu lladhina min 
gablikum) or of the sunna of God regarding 
them (sunnatu llahifi lladhina khalaw). God’s 
sunna in this respect is not subject to 
change or variation (tabdil, tahwil; Q 33:62; 
35:43; 48:23). In such passages sunna usually 
appears in collocation with either God or 
the earlier generations (q.v.; al-awwalin or 
alladhina min qablikum). 

Another word signifying “custom” or 
“habit” is da’b. In the Qur'an this occurs 
three times in the expression “as was the 
da’b of the people of Pharaoh (q.v.) and 
those [who were] before them” (ka-da’bi ali 
Jir‘awna wa-lladhina min qablihim, Q 3:11; 
8:52, 54) and once (Q 40:31) ina similar 
expression: “like the da’ of the people of 
Noah (q.v.) and ‘Ad (q.v.) and Thamiid 
(q.v.) and those [who came] after them” 
(mithla da’bi qawmi nuhin wa-‘adin wa-thamida 
wa-lladhina min ba‘dihim). In each case it is 
not easy to see what force da’b adds to the 
preceding preposition “like” (ka-, mithla) 
but on each occasion the passage refers to 
the divine punishment (see GHASTISEMENT 
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AND PUNISHMENT) that befell the peoples 
mentioned (those of Pharaoh, Noah, ‘Ad, 
Thamid and others) and it is likely that 
dab is the equivalent of sunna in the pas- 
sages mentioned above. Commentators 
(see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSICAL 
AND MEDIEVAL) sometimes gloss dab by the 
relatively neutral word “deeds” (sani fil) 
but one also finds it understood as equiva- 
lent to sunna. Its other occurrence (Q 12:47) 
is in the adverbial form da ‘ban and clearly 
means “as usual” or “as is customary.” 

Commentators frequently explain parts of 
the Qur'an as referring to the traditions and 
customs of the pre-Islamic Arabs (q.v.; see 
also PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE QUR'AN). 
Sometimes, as with infanticide (q.v.; e.g. 

Q 6:137, 140, 151; 16:57-9; 81:8-9) or “enter- 
ing houses from their backs” (Q 2:189; see 
HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE), the alleged 
tradition of the jahili Arabs is rejected (see 
AGE OF IGNORANCE). Sometimes, as with the 
circumambulation of Safa and Marwa (q.v.; 
Q 2:158) or engaging in commerce while 
making the pilgrimage (q.v.; fay, Q 2:198), it 
is confirmed (see also TRADE AND COM- 
MERCE; MONTHS; SAGRED AND PROFANE). 
Cumulatively, such interpretations help to 
substantiate the image of a revelation ad- 
dressed in the first instance to the society of 
the pre-Islamic period (jahiliyya). 

On the whole, therefore, the Qur’an does 
not have the strongly positive evaluation of 
tradition and custom that Islamic culture 
later displays. It portrays the past nega- 
tively as a series of episodes in which vari- 
ous communities have rejected God’s 
message and messengers, and those whom 
it addresses have to break the pattern by 
dissociating themselves from the tradition 
of their fathers. Only God’s tradition and 
custom — his sending of messengers and 
his destruction of those who do not heed 
them — is consistently good (see also Goop 
AND EVIL; HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN). 


G.R. Hawting 
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Traditional Disciplines of Quranic 
Studies 


In Islamic theological representation the 
Qur'an is considered the “knowledge/sci- 
ence” (%am), so it is not surprising that the 
understanding and exegesis (ta/sir) of this 
text were considered the most excellent 
kinds of knowledge (see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING). Thus in a tradition attributed 
to Muhammad (see HADITH AND THE 
QUR'AN), transmitted by the Companion 
Ibn Mas‘iid (see COMPANIONS OF THE 
PROPHET), we read: “Whoever wants 
knowledge, has to scrutinize the Qur’an, 
because it contains the knowledge of the 
first and last (generations)” (Ibn Abit 
Shayba, Musannaf vi, 127, no. 30,009; Aba 
‘Ubayd, Fadail, 41-2, no. 79; Abi |-Layth 
al-Samarqandi, Ta/fst, i, 71; Bayhaqi, Shu ‘ab, 
ii, 332, no. 1960; Ghazalt, Ihya’ (8, Adab 
tulawat al-Qur‘an], 1, 254, 1. 18; Zabidi, Lthaf 
v, 943 Qurtubi, Ta/siz, i, 446-53; Zarkashi, 
Burhan, 1, 8). Or in another tradition at- 
tributed to Muhammad: “The best of you 
is he who learns the Qur'an and teaches it” 
(Bukhari, Sahih, iti, 402 [66, Fada il al- 
Quran, 21|/trans. ill, 534; see TEACHING 
AND PREACHING THE QUR'AN). The supe- 
riority of the Qur’an’s language vis-a-vis 
every other language is similar to the su- 
periority of God vis-a-vis his creatures (in 
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some versions: because it comes from him; 
Baghdadi, Fasi, i, 234-6; Ibn Durays, 
Fada’il, 77-8, nos. 132-40; Ajurri, Akhlagq, 
61-8; Razi, Fadail, 70-1, nos. 26-7; Ibn 
Rajab, Mawrid, 75-6; Suyiitt, tgan, iv, 124; 
cf. Biqa't, Masa ‘id, 1, 378-9, then 298-301, 
and Firazabadi, Basa, i, 57-64, both with 
other traditions; vem, 1, 69-86). Or accord- 
ing to a tradition attributed to “Alt: “God 
has sent down in this Qur'an ‘the exposi- 
tion of all things’ (an echo of Q 16:89), but 
our knowledge is too limited for it” (Biqa’7, 
Masa id, 1, 379, from the commentary of 
‘Abd b. Hamid, d. 249/863; Sezgin, GAS, 1, 
113). For Muslim scholars: “The book of 
God and the traditions of his Prophet are 
the exposition of every knowledge” (bayan 
li-kulli ma ‘lum; Ibn al-‘Arabti, Qaniin, 180). In 
time, the science derived from the Quran 
or applied to it, was divided into many 


29 66. 


“sciences,” “the sciences of the Qur'an” 
(‘ulum al-Qur’an), called in the above title 
“traditional disciplines of qur’anic 


studies.” 


The Quran, the noblest of the sciences? 
As noted above, according to Islamic rep- 
resentation, the Qur’an contains all science 
and particularly all legal knowledge, expres- 
sis verbis or virtually (see LAW AND THE 
QUR’AN; see also SCIENCE AND THE QUR'AN; 
MEDICINE AND THE QURAN). The locus 
classicus for this conviction is Q 16:89: 
“And we reveal the scripture unto you as 
an exposition of all things (tabyanan li-kulli 
shay in)” (see the interpretations below; see 
BOOK; TEACHING). Sometimes Q 6:38, “We 
have neglected nothing in the book,” is 
also quoted in the same spirit (Suyatt, 
Itqan, 1, 28 [chap. 65]). The theme of the 
“seven aspects (ahruf, sing. harf; in a later 
context harf sometimes corresponds to 
what French linguists call ‘articulation’)” in 
which the Quran is supposed to have been 
delivered also played a major role in that 
theological representation, as can be seen 


in the use of this prophetic tradition by the 
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Andalusian jurist Abi Bakr Ibn al-‘Arabt 
(d. 543/748; Qanun, 70, 189-95; see 
OFT-REPEATED; POLYSEMY). For him, “The 
sciences of the hadith are sixty, but the 
sciences of the Qur’an are more” (op. cit., 
193), and for him the sciences of the 
Quran are 77,450, 1.e. the number of the 
words he said it contained (op. cit., 226-7; 
Zarkasht, Burhan, i, 16-17; Suyutt, Mu ‘tarak, 
1, 23; id., Ligan, iv, 37 [chap. 65; cf. chap. 19, 
1, 242, for the number of words: 77,435, 
77,437, or 77,200]; Rosenthal, Anowledge, 20: 
ca. 78,000). This last declaration seems to 
come from Safi scholars (see s0FIsM AND 
THE QUR'AN); it was already in The revival of 
the religious sciences of al-Ghazali (d. 505/ 
1111; Lhya’, Cairo 1939, 1, 290: 77,200 
sciences). 

In a later period, the Hanbalite tradition- 
ist Ibn Rajab (d. 795/1395) wrote a book, 
now lost, entitled Bayan al-istighna@ bi-l- 
Quran fi tahsil al- tlm wa-l-iman (“The ex- 
position showing that the Qur’an is 
sufficient for acquiring science and faith”; 
Hajjt Khalifa, Aashf i, 273, no. 613); he 
mentioned it in his treatise against singing 
and his other treatise on submission to 
God during prayer (q.v.; Nuzhat al-asma, in 
Ibn Rajab, Mami‘ rasa il, 11, 463: against 
singing the Qur'an and singing in general; 
al-Dhull wa-l-inkisar or al-Khushi‘fi l-salat, in 
Mami‘ rasa il, 1, 298: on people who died of 
pleasure on hearing the Qur'an; see 
RECITATION OF THE QURAN; WEEPING). 
This last work is usually mentioned with 
the title al-Istighna’ bi-l-Qur an (“That the 
Quran is sufficient”; quoted by Biqa’t, 
Masa ‘td, i, 379). In the introduction to his 
Noafahat al-Rahman ft tafsir al-Qur’an wa-tabyin 
al-furqan (“Fragrances of the merciful and 
elucidation of the evidence”), the ShiT 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahim al- 
Nihawandi (born 1289/1871; see SHT'IsM 
AND THE QUR'AN) provides an impressive 
list of all the knowledge supposed to be 
found in the Qur’an, which “contains ev- 
erything” (quoted in vem, i, 179-81). ‘Alt is 
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purported to have said, “The Qur’4n was 
sent down in four parts: a part concerning 
us (i.e. the people of the family of the 
Prophet), one part concerning our ene- 
mies, one part obligations and regulations 
(Jaraid wa-ahkam), and one part permitted 
and prohibited (halal wa-haram). And the 
exalted (kara’im) passages concern us” 
(Furat al-Kafi, d. ca. 310/922, Tafsix, 45-6, 
no. 1, with other versions, 46-50; Bar- 
Asher, Scripture, 88-9). 

Thus studying the Qur’an is the most 
sublime duty. According to Ibn al-Jawzi 
(d. 597/1200): “The holy Quran, being the 
noblest of the sciences, the insight into its 
meanings is the most complete of insights 
(kana l-fahmu li-ma‘Gnihi awfa l-fuhim) be- 
cause the nobility of a science depends 
upon the nobility of the subject of this sci- 
ence” (ad, i, 3; cf. Ibn Abi Shayba, Musan- 
naf, Vi, 125-6 [22, Fada il al-Qur an, 16]). 


The origins and development of the sciences of the 

Quran 
To enforce recognition of the new religion, 
Muhammad and/or Islam used a kind of 
competitive mimeticism (French mimétisme 
concurrentiel, an expression used by anthro- 
pologists) in viewing the Qur'an (“al-kitab”) 
as superior to the other sacred books. ‘They 
based this claim on the well-known tradi- 
tion attributed to Muhammad: “The first 
scripture came down according to a single 
harf |mode, face, edge, letter, passage, 
meaning or reading? in other versions bad, 
ie. gate], while the Qur'an came down ac- 
cording to seven [other versions have four 
or five]” (Tabarti, Tafsi, i, 21-71; Eng. trans. 
i, 16-30; Mahdawt, Bayan, 24-8; Gilliot, 
Lectures, 1; id., Et, 111-33). The alleged 
limitation of the prior scriptures and the 
polysemy of the word harf opened the way 
to an interpretation such as the following: 


By the first Book coming down from one 
gate he (Muhammad) meant the Books of 
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God which came down on his prophets to 
whom they were sent down, in which there 
were no divine ordinances and judgments, 
or pronouncements about what was lawful 
and what was unlawful, such as the Psalms 
of David, which are invocations and ex- 
hortations, and the Evangel of Jesus, which 
is glorification, praise and encouragement 
to pardon and be charitable, but no legal 
ordinances and judgments besides this, and 
scriptures like these which came down with 
one or seven meanings, all of which are 
contained in our Book which God con- 
ferred on our Prophet, Muhammad and 
his community (Tabart, Ta/si i, 71; Eng. 
trans. 1, 30; Gilliot, Lectures, 11, 56). 

The theme of “seven farfs” (in the Sunni 

tradition; cf. vem, il, 127-207) has probably 
been borrowed from Judaism or Chris- 
tianity, and their notion of the quadruple 
sense/meaning of scripture (Heb.: peshat, 
remez, derash, sod; Lat: sensus litteralis, sensus 
Spiritualis, divided into: littera/historia, al- 
legoria, tropologia/moralis, anagogia; Wans- 
brough, Qs, 243; Bowering, Mystical, 
139-40; Gilliot, El, 120-1; see Gilliot/ 
Larcher, Exegesis, 100b). The tradition on 
the seven (three, four or five; Biqa'T, 
Masa id, 1, 382-8) “meanings/faces” (ahruf) 
of the Quran was interpreted in different 
ways (16 or 35 interpretations in the Sunni 
tradition, which we have reduced to seven 
kinds; Gilliot, Lectures, 1, 18). 

Imami Shi'a (vem, i, 209-38), especially 
the “rationalists” (usiliyya), also discuss the 
Sunni way of interpreting these traditions 
but early Shrism and the group of those 
who were called later “traditionists/tra- 
ditionalists” (akhbariyya; Amir-Moezzi and 
Jambet, Qu’est-ce que le chitsme, 221-3) reject 
the theme of the seven ahruf in accordance 
with their doctrine of the falsification of 
the Qur’an by the Companions (see also 
sur). They use as their authority a dec- 
laration attributed to Ja‘far al-Sadiq 
(d. 148/765): “The Quran was only sent 
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down in one harf and the disagreement 
comes from the transmitters” (V@M, ii, 
237-8). But the tradition was also explained 
as seven possibilities of interpretation, so 
according to Ja‘far al-Sadiq: “The Quran 
was sent down in seven ahruf, and the most 
suitable for the imam (adna ma li) is to de- 
liver his opinions (an_yufliya) in seven ways 
(wujith). Then he said: “This is our gift, so 
bestow, or withhold, without reckoning’” 
(Q 38:39; Ibn Babawayh, d. 381/991, Ahisal, 
358; UQM, ll, 212). 

One of these interpretations is especially 
interesting for our subject. According to 
Ibn Mas‘tad, Muhammad should have said: 
“The first Book came down from one gate 
according to one harf but the Qur'an came 
down from seven gates according to seven 
harfs: prohibiting and commanding (see 
FORBIDDEN; VIRTUES AND VICES, 
COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING), lawful 
and unlawful (q.v.), clear and ambiguous 
(q.v.), and parables” (Tabart, Tafsir, i, 68, 
no. 67; Eng. trans. 1, 29; Abii Shama, 
Murshid, 107, 109, 271-4; Suyatt, [tqan, 1, 
170-1; Gilliot, Lectures, 1, 20; cf. Aba 
‘Ubayd, Fada il [44], 1, 278-9, no. 87: dif- 
ferent, and from another Companion; see 
also PARABLE). Or in another version the 
seven are “command and reprimand (zaqjr; 
or prohibition, nahy), encouragement of 
good and discouragement of evil (¢arghtb 
wa-tarhib; see GOOD AND EVIL), dialectic 
(jadal; see DEBATE AND DISPUTATION), nar- 
ratives (q.v.; gisas) and parable (mathal; 
Tabart, Ta/siy, i, 69, no. 68; trans. i, 29, 
modified by us; Mawardi, Wukat, i, 29). We 
are not at all sure that Muhammad ever 
uttered such a declaration, but what 
interests us here is that this tradition with 
the symbolic number seven (see NUMBERS 
AND ENUMERATION; NUMEROLOGY), which 
relates to perfection, was one way to ex- 
press the conviction that the Qur'an con- 
tains all knowledge. The word knowledge 
(tlm) does not appear in it nor does it use 
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substantives, but only participles and ad- 
jectives; yet the way was opened to creating 
categories from these, i.e. different 
“genres” or “sciences.” ‘This is exemplified 
in a declaration attributed to the same Ibn 
Mas‘ad: “God sent down the Qur’an 
according to five ahruf: lawful and unlaw- 
ful, clear and ambiguous, and parables” 
(Tabart, Tafst, 69, no. 70; trans. i, 29). 
The early exegete Muqatil b. Sulayman 
(d. 150/767; Gilliot, Muqatil) has summa- 
rized in two lists, a shorter and a longer, 
the various aspects or genres contained 
in the Qur’an (see LITERARY STRUCTURES 
OF THE QuR’AN). He does not refer to the 
prophetic traditions on the ahruf of the 
Quran but his lists clearly relate to that 
subject. They are also an attempt to es- 
tablish some exegetical or hermeneutical 
principles (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: 
GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). He does not 
speak of “science” (7m), but we can see in 
these lists an indication for what will be- 
come in the future the “sciences of the 
Quran.” In the first list, he says: “The 
Quran was sent down according to five 
aspects/modes/genres (awjuh, pl. of wajh; 
Goldziher, Richtungen, 84-5): its command 
(amruhu), prohibition, promise, threat 
(waid), and account of the ancients” 
(Muqatil, Zafst; 1, 26; Nwyia, Exégese, 67; 
Gilhot, lt, 118). This declaration should 
be compared with that attributed to the 
Companion Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 69/688) and 
transmitted by al-Kalbt (d. 146/763), since 
both al-Kalbi and Mugqatil have numerous 
exegetical interpretations in common and 
are considered the heirs of the exegesis of 
the Companion Ibn “Abbas: 


The Quran was [revealed] in four aspects 
(wujith): tafsir [the literal meaning?] which 
scholars know; Arabic with which the 
Arabs (q.v.) are acquainted (see ARABIC 
LANGUAGE); lawful and unlawful (halal wa- 
haram) of which it is not permissible for 
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people to be unaware; [and] fa wil [the 
deeper meaning? ], that which only God 


knows. 


Where a further explanation of ¢awil is 
demanded, it is described as “what will be” 
(ma huwa kain; Muqatil, Tafsir, i, 27; see 
Gilliot/Larcher, Exegesis, 10ob). 


Mudftil’s second list is a considerable ex- 
pansion of his first one: 

The Quran contains references that are: 
(1) particular and (2) general; (3) particular 
to Muslims; (4) particular to certain idola- 
ters, particular to one idolater (see 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS); (5) general to 
all people; (6) ambiguous and (7) well- 
established (or clear, univocal); (8) ex- 
plained (mujfassar) and (g) obscure (or 
unexplained, mubham); (10) implicit (idmar) 
and (11) explicit (¢amam); (12) connections 
(silat) in the discourse. It also contains (13) 
abrogating and (14) abrogated [verses (q.v.); 
see ABROGATION]; (15) anteposition (taqgdim) 
and (16) postposition (ta khir; Gk. hysteron vs. 
proteron); (17) synonyms/analogues (ashbah), 
with many (18) polysems/homonyms 
(wujth), and with apodosis (jawab) in 
another stra (see siRAs). [It contains also] 
(19) parables (amthal) by which God refers: 
to himself, (20) to unbelievers and idols (see 
IDOLS AND IMAGES), (21) to this world (q.v.), 
(22) to resurrection (q.v.), and to the world 
to come (see ESGHATOLOGY); (23) report (or 
history; khabar) about the ancients, (24) 
about paradise (q.v.) and hell (see HELL 
AND HELLFIRE); (25) particular to one idola- 
ter; (26) duties (fara id, or perhaps here: 
inheritance? [q.v.]), (27) legal rules (ahkam) 
and (28) punishments (hudiid; see 
BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; CHASTISE- 
MENT AND PUNISHMENT); (29) accounts of 
what 1s in the hearts of the believers, (30) 
or in the hearts of the unbelievers; (31) 
polemics (khusiima) against the Arab idola- 
ters; then (32) interpretation (tafstr), and 
(33) the interpretation which has an in- 
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terpretation (Muqatil, Ta/st%, i, 27; Gilliot, 
Elt, 118-19; Versteegh, Arabic grammar, 
104-5). 


This list could be compared to the list of 
thirty aspects attributed to “ancient” schol- 
ars by al-Suyaiti (/igan, ii, 117-18 [chap. 51]). 

As for Q 16:89, “And we reveal the scrip- 
ture unto you as an exposition of all 
things” (see above), it played a role com- 
parable to the traditions of the “seven 
ahruf” in preparing the way for the estab- 
lishment or creation of “qur’anic sci- 
ences.” Indeed, this verse was interpreted 
by an early exegete, Mujahid (d. 104/722), 
as: “What is permitted and what is forbid- 
den” (Tabart, Tafsiz, xiv, 162). For one of 
the first theorists of the methodology of 
law, al-Shafit (d. 204/820): 


God has revealed the scripture as an ex- 
position of all things, and this clarification 
(tabyin) has several forms: Either he has 
clearly stated duties (ma bayyana fardahu 
Jihi), or he has given general revelations (ma 
anzala jumlatan; see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION), and in this case he has elu- 
cidated how it should be, through the 
tongue of his prophet, or he has given a 
ruling on duties in a general way (jumlatan) 
and ordered to investigate it, but giving 
indications (‘alamat) which he has 
created... (Shafit, A’ Jima‘ al- ‘lm, in id., 
al-Umm, vii, 277; 1x, 15; trans. according to 
this latter, better ed.; Suyatt, égdn, 1, 16; cf. 
ibid., iv, 29 [chap. 65]; Ibn ‘Adil, Zubaé, xii, 
140-1, commenting on Q 16:89, adds: con- 
sensus, analogy, information coming from 


a single traditionist, etc.). 


For al-Shafit, “the Quran virtually con- 
tains all the modes of the bayan” (Yahia, 
Contribution, 310). It should be noted that 
bayan cannot be translated as a single word 
because it is “the manifestation of the 
divine meanings, the intentions of the 


Creator who conveys them by the acts of 
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his will, the akkam’” (1.e. rules). “It is a 
theophany of the meaning” (Yahia, 
Contribution, 362). 

But the same al-ShafiT related the in- 
terpretation of Q 16:89 with the tradition 
on the “seven ahruf” and its interpreta- 
tions, opening the way to a representation 
of “the science (then sciences) of the 
Quran,” in ca. 189/805, when he ap- 
peared before the caliph Harin al-Rashid, 
in the presence of the famous Hanafi ju- 
rist, Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybant, 
who defended him. The caliph asked al- 
Shafit about his “knowledge/science” of 
the “book of God” (kayfa tlmuka bihi), and 
al-Shafit answered: 


About what science do you ask, Com- 
mander of the Faithful? Is it the science of 
its descent (revelation, éanzil) or of its in- 
terpretation (ta wil)? The science of what is 
clear (muhkam, or well established) or am- 
biguous (mutashabth, or similar) in it? What 
is abrogating (ndsikh) or abrogated 
(mansitkh) in it? Its narratives (akhbar) or 
rules (ahkam)? Its Meccan or Medinan 
(stiras or verses; see MECCA; MEDINA; 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN)? What 
was sent down in the night or during the 
day? During a journey (q.v.; safar; see also 
TRIPS AND VOYAGES) or at home (hadari)? 
The elucidation of its description (tabyin 
wasfii)? The arrangement of its forms (?) 
(taswiyat suwartht)? Its synonyms/analogues 
(nazar)? Its good pronunciation (or gram- 
matical pronunciation/explanation; 7‘7ab; 
see GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN)? The 
modes of its reading (wujith qiraatthi; see 
READINGS OF THE QUR’AN)? Its words 
(hurifiht)? ‘The meanings of its manners of 
speaking (ma Gni lughatihi)? Its legal punish- 


ments (hudidih)? The number of its verses? 


Harin al-Rashid said, “You claim that 
you have a great knowledge of the 


ur an” (Bayhaqi, Manaqih, i, 136; 
Zurqant, Manahil, i, 26: an abridged re- 
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port without references, of which the 
beginning does not seem authentic: “The 
sciences of the Qur’an are numerous...”). 

This list of al-Shafit is not unconnected 
to that of Muqatil b. Sulayman because he 
knew Mudftil’s exegesis and held it in high 
esteem, and he reportedly declared that, 
“All people are dependent on (‘7yal) three 
men: on Muqatil b. Sulayman for exege- 
sis...” (Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, v, 255; 
Abbott, Studies, 11, 100). 


Books on the topic or with the term “sciences of the 

Qur'an” in their title 
The emergence of the technical expression 
“sciences of the Qur'an” has been credited 
to the sixth/twelfth or seventh/thirteenth 
century (UV@M, 1, 10), or seventh/thirteenth 
century (Zurqant, Mandhil, 1, 27), or even to 
the beginning of the fifth/eleventh century 
(ibid., i, 28). A precise determination, how- 
ever, depends on the state of our knowl- 
edge, and to date no complete study in 
Arabic or any other language exists con- 
cerning this subject. 

What can be said is that this technical 
term already occurs in the title of a book 
from the second half of the third/ninth or 
the beginning of the following century: Ibn 
al-Marzuban (Abi Bakr Muhammad b. 
Khalaf al-Muhawwali al-Baghdadi al- 
Ajurri, d. 309/921; Brockelmann, Gaz, i, 
125; 8 1, 189-90; Sam‘ant, Ansa, v, 221) 
wrote a large book in twenty-seven parts 
(gyza), entitled al-Hawi fi ‘ulm al-Quran 
(“The compendium in the sciences of the 
Quran”; Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 14.9; Ibn 
al-Nadim-Dodge, 328; Yaqiit, Irshad, vi, 
2645, no. 1115, has: Muhammad b. al- 
Marzuban Abi |-‘Abbas al-Dimiratt, leg. 
al-Dimirati; Dhahabt, Sizyar, xiv, 264; 
Dawid, Tabaqdt, ii, 141, no. 486; Salih, 
Mabahithi, 122). We know nothing about the 
content of this book, which could be a 
Quran commentary. The author was pri- 
marily a man of letters and he translated 


more than fifty books from Persian into 
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Arabic. One of his students, Ibn al-Anbari 
(d. 328/940; Brockelmann, G4Az, 1, 119; S ii, 
182; Sezgin, GAS, vill, 148, 1x, 144-7) is said 
to have composed ‘Aja 7b ‘uliim al-Quran 
(“The marvels of the sciences of the 
Quran”; Sezgin, GAS, 1x, 147 op. 4: ms. 
Alexandria), in which he dealt with the 
excellent qualities (fada%l) of the Quran, 
its descent in seven modes, the writing of 
its codices (see GODICES OF THE QUR'AN), 
the number of its sairas, verses and words, 
etc. (Salih, Mabahith, 122). This title does 
not appear in the list of his works (Ibn al- 
Anbari, Zahir, 1, 21-7), but since a presumed 
manuscript of it has been preserved, this 
manuscript should be examined thor- 
oughly to establish authenticity. On the 
other hand, we are sure that he wrote al- 
Mushkil fi ma ‘ani l- Qur'an (“The obscure in 
the meanings of the Qur'an”) which he 
dictated over the years but only completed 
up to Q 20 (Strat Ta Ha; Sezgin, Gas, viii, 
153). 

An author who was accused of extremist 
ShrT tendencies, al-Ruhni (Muhammad b. 
Bahr, fl. early fourth/tenth century; Yaqit, 
Irshad, vi, 2434-6, no. 1004; Kohlberg, 
Medieval Muslim, no. 44.1) wrote Muqaddimat 
‘lm al-Qur’an (“The introduction to the sci- 
ence of the Qur'an,” not extant) in which 
he emphasized that ‘Ali (see ‘ALI B. ABT 
TALIB) and the People of the House (q.v.; 
i.e. the family of the Prophet; see FAMILY 
OF THE PROPHET) are the sole authority 
(q.v.) for the interpretation of the Quran, 
stating also that the copies of the Qur'an 
which ‘Uthman (q.v.) sent to the great cities 
of the empire differed from each other in 
their reading of certain passages, etc. (see 
also RECITERS OF THE QUR’AN). 

The Muttazili philologist al-Rummant 
al-Ikhshidt (d. 384/994) wrote several 
books on various qur’anic topics (see Qift, 
Inbah, 295), among them a huge qur’anic 
commentary, of which parts 7, 10 and 12 
are extant (part 12 in 150 folios, from 
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Q 14:17 to Q 18:37!) — namely al-Jami‘ fi 
‘tlm (‘ulitm) tafstr al-Qur’an (“The compre- 
hensive treatise on the science [or sciences] 
of the exegesis of the Quran”; Sezgin, 
GAS, Vill, 112-13, 270; for both, see 
Mubarak, Rummani, 93-9). It seems to be 
identical with his al- Tafsir al-kabir (“Great 
commentary”). 

A confusion was made in some sources 
(Ibn al-‘Arabt, Qaniin, 119; 1d., ‘Awasim, 
97-8) between two works of Abi |-Hasan 
al-Ash‘art (d. 324/935), al-Mukhtazan 
(“The depository”), a book on dialectic 
theology, and Tafsir al-Qur‘an (“Com- 
mentary of the Qur'an,” in 500 volumes!) 
in which he refuted his opponents and 
especially the Mutazilite Aba ‘Alt |-Jubba’t 
and al-Ka‘bi. Ibn al-‘Arabi claims that only 
one copy (!) of this work existed in the 
fourth/tenth century, for which al-Sahib 
Ibn ‘Abbad (d. 385/995) is reported to have 
paid 10,000 dinars to put it in the Dar al- 
Khilafa, but the copy was destroyed in a 
fire (Gimaret, Bibliography d’Ash‘art, 
255-6, 260-2). Ibn Farak (d. 406/1015) tells 
us that there existed only rare copies of 
this commentary and that it was unknown 
by most of the Ash‘arites (Ibn Firak, 
Mujarrad, 165, 325). 

In the second half of the fourth/tenth 
century or the beginning of the following, 
a great exegete of Khurasan, the Kar- 
ramite Ibn Habib al-Nisabart (d. 406/1016; 
Gilliot, Exégése, 139), who became a 
Shafit, wrote al-Tanbih ‘ala fadl ‘uliim al- 
Quran (“The exhortation on the prece- 
dence of the sciences of the Qur'an”; not 
in the list of his works, but quoted in 
Suyatt, /égan, i, 36), and Kitab al-Tanzil wa- 
tarttbiha (“The book of the descent and its 
arrangement”), which are extant (Saleh, 
Formation, 45-7, 88). His well-known stu- 
dent, the Nisabtirian exegete Abi Ishaq 
al-‘Tha‘labt (d. 427/1035) composed al- 
Kamil fi ‘tlm al-Qur ‘an (“The complete work 


in the qur’anic science”); one of his most 
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noted disciples Abi 1-Hasan al-Wahidt 
(d. 468/1076) read it in his presence 
(Yaqit, Irshad, iv, 1663; Gilliot, Exégése, 
140; Saleh, Formation, 51). These three 
books are not extant. 

But the works of these Nisabirians were 
possibly preceded by those of the 
Karramites of Nisabir (Saleh, Formation, 
87-8: on al-Tha‘labi’s fourteen hermeneuti- 
cal aspects). Another testimony of their 
great activity in the qur’anic disciplines is 
The book of foundations (Mabani, in Jeffery, 
Muqaddimas, 5-250; Gilliot, Sciences cora- 
niques) of Ibn Bistam (Abi Muhammad 
Hamid b. Ahmad b. Ja‘far b. Bistam al- 
Tuhayri, or al-Takhiri? Sariftni, Muntakhab, 
211, no. 638; Gilliot, Sciences coraniques, 
19-20, 59). This book on qur’anic sciences 
was completed in 425/1034, as an intro- 
duction to Ibn Bistam’s qur’anic commen- 
tary. We had previously attributed it 
erroneously to Abi Muhammad Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali 1-‘Asimi (Gilliot, 
Théologie musulmane, 183) but the right 
attribution has recently been definitively 
established (Ansari, Mulahazat-i, 80). ‘This 
Karrami tradition in qur’anic sciences, 
however, is earlier and comes from the 
great Karrami master of Nisabizr, al- 
Hakim Ibn al-Haysam al-Nabi (d. 409/ 
1019; van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, 60-74), who 
had a Kitab [az al-Qur an (“Book on the 
inimitability of the Quran”) and from 
important elements going back to Ibn 
Karram (d. 255/869) himself, as seen in the 
Kitab al-Idah of another Karrami, Ahmad 
b. Abi ‘Umar al-Zahid al-Andarabi 
(d. 470/1077) who was a student of Ibn 
Bistam (Gilliot, Théologie musulmane, 
18-19, 57-8). Al-Andarabi had also col- 
lected in a manuscript written by his own 
hand (extant in Mashhad, Maktaba 
Ridawiyya, ms. 124.05 with a wagf signed by 
al-Andarabi) five books or treatises on the 
qur anic sciences pertaining to the 


Karrami legacy, like Qawari‘ al-Qur an 
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(“The book on the verses containing male- 
dictions against Satan,” copied by al- 
Andarabi in 429/1038, with certificates of 
audition; edited in Iran but not on the 
basis of the manuscript of al-Andarabr; 
Ansari, Mulahazat-i, 69-71). The leader of 
the Nisabirian Karramites at his time, 
Abi Bakr ‘Atiq b. Muhammad al-Sirabadi 
(d. 494/1101; van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, 
73-4), composed a commentary on the 
Quran which has been edited. Numerous 
manuscripts of the Karramite productivity 
in the field of qur’anic sciences are extant, 
above all in Iranian libraries. 

Al-Baqillani (d. 403/1013), the Malikt and 
Ash‘ari scholar, who lived first in Basra and 
then Baghdad, was the author of [jaz al- 
Quran (“The inimitability of the Quran”). 
He also wrote /Nukat/ al-Intisar li-naql al- 
Qur'an (“The victory for the transmission of 
the Qur'an”), which contains much mate- 
rial on qur’anic disciplines, such as: the 
names of the Quran (q.v.), stira, verse (see 
FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN); its 
transmission and arrangement (see 
MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QUR'AN; MUSHAF); 
refutation of the ShiIs and others on it, the 
seven aspects (al-ahruf al-sab‘a); its lan- 
guage and style (see LANGUAGE AND STYLE 
OF THE QUR’AN); the satanic verses (q.v.); its 
collection (see COLLECTION OF THE 
QuR’AN); the variants and the seven read- 
ers; etc. 

The Egyptian grammarian and exegete 
al-Hawfi (Abt |-Hasan ‘Ali b. Ibrahim, 

d. 430/1039) wrote a qur’anic commentary 
in thirty volumes, called al-Burhan fi tafsir 
al-Qur ‘an (“The proof concerning the 
exegesis of the Qur'an”; Brockelmann, 
GAL, i, 411; 8 i, 729; Hajjt Khalifa, Aashf 1, 
46-7, no. 17943 1, 241; Yaqut, Irshad, iv, 
1343-4, no. 713; Zarkashi, Burhan, 1, 301; ii, 
222). It is extant in about fifteen volumes. It 
is a commentary that follows the order of 
the text but with subdivisions according 


2 a2? 


to the “sciences of the Qur'an”: the syntax 
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of the verse and its sense in the context (i.e. 
al-nazm, “the arrangement”; cf. Biqa’t, 
Nazm; Suyatt, Tandsub: on the relation be- 
tween the stiras), then the grammatical and 
lexical points, or “prononciation grammaticale” 
(rab; Silvestre de Sacy, Muqni‘, 307). Al- 
Zarkashi (d. 794/1392; Burhan, 1, 301, puts 
this book in the list of the best books on 
that subject). This commentary treats the 
meaning and the exegesis (ma ‘nd, tafsir) of 
the verse, then issues concerning the reci- 
tational pause or its impossibility (al-wagf 
wa-l-itmam), then the textual variants 

(qiva at), then, if necessary, the legal rules 
(ahkam), the occasions of revelation (asbab 
al-nuzil), the abrogation (naskh), etc. 
(Zurqant, Mandahil, i, 27-8; according to 
al-Zurqanti, al-Hawfi had originally en- 
titled his commentary al-Burhan fi ‘uliim 
al-Qur an, “The proof concerning the sci- 
ences of the Qur'an”). 

In the fifth/eleventh century, the man of 
letters and poet Abt ‘Amir al-Fadl b. 
Isma‘ll al-Tamimt |-Jurjant (d. after 458/ 
1066) wrote al-Bayan fi tlm/‘ulitm al-Qur’an 
(“The exposition on the science or sciences 
of the Quran”; Yaqit, rshad, 2166, 2170; 
Hajjt Khalifa, Aashf 11, 82, no. 2012). It was 
probably a commentary with special em- 
phasis on the philological and literary as- 
pects of the Qur'an, like Durj al-durar 
(“The drawer of pearls”; Brockelmann, 
GAL, § 1, 504, op. vill) of his colleague, the 
philologist and rhetorician ‘Abd al-Qahir 
al-Jurjani (d. 471/1078; see RHETORIG AND 
THE QUR'AN), if the attribution of this title 
to al-Jurjani is true (Hajjt Khalifa, Aashf 
lil, 222, no. 5043, expresses a doubt). 

The Shafit jurist, judge and Ash‘art 
theologian of Baghdad (who was originally 
from Jian, which was noteworthy for an 
Ash‘art), Shaydhala (Abi 1-Ma‘ali 
‘Azizi/‘Uzayzi b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Jilt: 

d. 494/1100; Brockelmann, GAL, 1, 433; $1, 
775; Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt, 11, 259-60), 
wrote al-Burhan fi mushkilat al-Quran (“The 
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proof about the difficult passages of the 
Quran”). Al-Suytitt (Zigan, 1, 31-2; 177-81) 
puts this book on the list of handbooks on 
the sciences of the Qur'an that do not pro- 
vide exhaustive coverage of the consti- 
tutent topics of this discipline. It is also 
quoted by al-Zarkashi, especially concern- 
ing the “inimitability” (q.v.) of the Qur'an 
(Burhan, 11, 90; ii, 375). 

In the sixth/twelfth century, the 
Khurasani Shafit of Marw al-Radh, al- 
Zaghilt (Muhammad b. al-Husayn al- 
Aruzzi, d. 559/1164), is said to have written 
a work in 400 volumes, Qayd al-awabid, 
“The fettering of the fleeing (animals)”/ 
“The registration of the fleeting (ideas),” a 
kind of huge encyclopedia on the sciences 
of exegesis, tradition, law and language, 
which is not extant (Dhahabt, Styaz xx, 
492-3; Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis, i, no. 450/2; 
Hajjt Khalifa, Aashf iv, 590, no. 9688, has 
“four volumes”; ed. Yaltkaya, 1, 1367 has 
“400 volumes”). 

The Hanbali polymath from Baghdad, 
Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1201), wrote several 
books on the subject, e.g. ‘Ajab ‘uliim al- 
Quran (“The wonders of the sciences of 
the Qur'an”; Brockelmann, GAL, i, 504, 
op. 30; ‘Alwajit, Mu allafat, no. 324), which is 
edited (Gilliot, Textes arabes, in MzDEO 19, 
no. 29). The title mentioned by Brockel- 
mann (GAL, op. 32), al-Mujtaba fi ‘ulum al- 
Quran (“The selection on the sciences of 
the Qur'an”), extant in one volume, deals 
not only with qur’anic knowledge (like 
variants), but also with other matters, 
hadith, etc. (Alwaji, Mw allafat, no. 383). 
Ibn al-Jawzi also wrote an abridgment of 
it, al-Mujtaba min al-mytaba (“The selection 
of the selection”; Brockelmann, GAz, S$ 1, 
918, sub op. 32; ‘Alwaji, Mu allafat, no. 384). 
A third work, al-Mudhish (“The marvel- 
ous”), also called al-Mudhish wa-l-muhadarat 
(“The marvellous and the lectures,” or 
“The marvellous on exhortations and ser- 


mons,” etc.), completed in 591/1194, treats 
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some qur’anic matters in the first chapter 
(2-22), then language, hadith, historiog- 
raphy, and parenetics, such as legends of 
the prophets, etc., in the remaining four 
chapters (Brockelmann, GAZ, 1, 506, op. 81; 
Si, 920; Haji Khalifa, Aashf v, 477, no. 
11704; 1, 1640; ‘Alwaji, Mw allafat, no. 329). 
But the book which is the closest to the 
genre of the later voluminous and exhaus- 
tive handbooks on the sciences of the 
Quran, like those of al-Zarkashi and al- 
Suyatt, is Ibn al-Jawzi’s Funin al-afnan fi 
‘qa tb ‘uliim al-Qur’an (“The disciplines of 
the branches in the wonders of the sci- 
ences of the Qur'an”; Brockelmann, GAZ, 
1, 504; 5 1, 918; “Alwaji, Mu allafat, no. 167). 
It is also extant with other titles like Fann 
al-afnan fi ‘uytin ‘ulum al-Qur an (“The dis- 
cipline of the branches in the sources of 
the sciences of the Qur'an”). But the rela- 
tion between the first and the last of these 
works should be checked, taking into ac- 
count the content of the different manu- 
scripts of both. Finally, it should be noted 
that Ibn al-Jawzz, like other scholars, also 
wrote separate books on various sciences of 
the Qur'an (see below; cf. also Fanisan, 
Athar al-hanabila, 94-9). 

In the seventh/thirteenth century at least 
two handbooks were composed on the sci- 
ences of the Quran: Jamal al-qurra@’ wa- 
kamal al-iqra@ (“The beauty of the Qur’an 
reciters and the perfection of the recita- 
tion”; Gilliot, Textes arabes, in MIDEO 19, 
no. 24) by ‘Alam al-Din al-Sakhawi 
(d. 643/1246). It is divided into ten books: 
the stiras and verses of the Qur’an; its in- 
imitability; its meritorious qualities; its 
divisions; the number of its verses; non- 
canonical variants; abrogation; readers and 
readings; recitation (tqwid); pause and be- 
ginning (al-wagf wa-l-ibtida?). It is one of 
the sources of another handbook: al-Mur- 
shid al-wajiz ula ‘ulm tata‘allag bi-l-kitab al- 
‘aziz (“The brief guide to sciences 
connected with the august book”; Hajji 
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Khalifa, Kashf v, 494, no. 11,801) by the 
Damascene historian Abt Shama al- 
Maqdisi (d. 665/1267); it falls in six chap- 
ters: revelation (nuzil), collection, seven 
modes (ahruf), recognized readings, irregu- 
lar readings, and useful sciences of the 
Quran. 

The eighth/fourteenth century witnessed 
the most complete handbook on the sub- 
ject yet produced: al-Burhan ft ‘uliim al- 
Quran (“The proof concerning the sciences 
of the Qur'an”) of the Egyptian Badr al- 
Din al-Zarkashi (d. 794/1392). It was made 
up of forty-seven chapters (Brockelmann, 
GAL, ll, 91-2; S 1, 108, op. 20; Anawati, 
Textes arabes, in MIDEO 4, no. 18; no, 15 in 
MIDEO 6). 

The work of the Andalusian Ibn Juzayy 
al-Kalbi 1-Gharnati (d. 741/1340), entitled 
al-Tashil -“ulum al-tanzil (“The facilitation 
in the sciences of revelation”), is a com- 
mentary, but with a long introduction on 
these sciences (op. cit., 1, 4-29). Another 
book, al-Durr al-masin fi ‘ulum/ ‘tlm al-kitab 
al-maknin (“The protected pearls on the 
sciences or science of the covered book”) 
of al-Samin (or Ibn al-Samin) al-Halabi 
(d. 756/1355), which has been edited in six 
volumes, is in fact a commentary limited to 
grammatical and lexical explanations sup- 
ported by numerous poetical quotations 
(see POETRY AND POETS). For this reason it 
is also called Ira al-Samin (“The gram- 
matical commentary of al-Samin”; 
Brockelmann, GAZ, 1, 111; S 11, 137-8, op. 1; 
Hajji Khalifa, Kashf iii, 190, no. 4870). 

The genre thrived in the ninth/fifteenth 
century, a century that can be called the 
century of the great handbooks on the 
quranic sciences. Thus we have the author 
of a well-known Arabic dictionary (al- 
Qamis), al-Firaizabadi (d. 817/1415), writing 
his Basa ir dhawi I-tamyiz fi lataif al-kitab 
al-‘aziz (“Insights of those having discern- 
ment in the subtleties of the holy book”). 
Then Mawaqi‘ al-‘uliim fi mawgqi‘ al-nujuim 
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(“The positions of the sciences in relation 
to the places from which the stars set”) is 
written by the Egyptian Jalal al-Din ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Bulqini (d. 824/1421; 
Brockelmann, GAZ, 1, 112; S 11, 139). This 
title is inspired by the concept of nuzil/ 
tanzil (descent) which is one of the terms 
used for the Islamic concept of “revela- 
tion.” The book of Bulqint, together with 
that of al-Zarkashi, is one of the numerous 
sources of the Ligdn of al-Suyatt who was a 
student of the former’s younger brother 
‘Alam al-Din al-Bulqini (Haji Khalifa, 
Kashf, vi, 233-4, no. 13,351; Suyttt, Ligan, 1, 
17-18, with the introduction of al-Bulqint; 
id., Tahbix, 27-8). 

The Hanafi of Bergama who settled in 
Cairo, Muhammad b. Sulayman al- 
Kafiyaji (d. 879/1474; Brockelmann, GAz, 
li, 144-5, op. 1), one of al-Suyiti’s teachers, 
wrote a small handbook entitled al- Taysir fv 
gawa id im al-tafsir (“The facilitation of the 
principles of the science of exegesis”), 
which was completed in 856/1452. It is said 
that the author “was very proud of his 
book, thinking that nobody had produced 
such a good one before him. But he had 
probably not seen al-Burhan (“The proof”) 
of Zarkashi, otherwise he would have been 
ashamed” (Hajji Khalifa, Aashf i, 487, no. 
3813). It is divided into two chapters: 1. 
The technical terms of the qur’anic sci- 
ences necessary for exegesis. 2. The rules of 
exegesis and various related questions. 

The Egyptian polymath Jalal al-Din al- 
Suyatt (d. g11/1505) succeeded in writing 
the most complete handbook on the genre. 
When he read the book of his master al- 
Kafiyaji on the sciences of the Qur'an, he 
was disappointed. ‘Then he read the 
Mawaqi‘ of Jalal al-Din al-Bulqini, as per 
the advice of the brother of the author, his 
own master, ‘Alam al-Din al-Bulqint; he 
found it to be informative and well- 
organized, but thought it needed to be 


completed on a large number of important 
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points and to be reorganized. He thus 
compiled al-Tahbir ft tlm al-tafsir (“The re- 
finement of the science of exegesis”; often 
called al- Takhbiy, “The index”; Hajjt 
Khalifa, Aashf 1, 248, no. 2729), which was 
written in 872/1467-8, in 102 chapters 
(Suyatt, Légan, 1, 16-23). Still unsatisfied, he 
wanted to do better and to write an ex- 
haustive work. At this point, he discovered 
al-Zarkashi’s Burhan, which pleased him 
greatly. He decided to reorganize it in a 
better way, and to add chapters and ques- 
tions to it. This resulted in his writing a/- 
Liqan fi ‘ulum al-Qur an (“The perfection of 
the sciences of the Qur'an”; Liqan, 1, 23-31), 
which was completed in 878/1474, in 
eighty chapters, as an introduction to his 
major qur’anic commentary, Maja ‘al- 
bahrayn wa-matla‘ al-badrayn, which he had 
already begun (Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis, i, no. 
423, on the genesis of the /égan; Brockel- 
mann, GAL, ii, 144; S il, 179, op. 1). In spite 
of the smaller volume of the Burhan, it con- 
tains things which are not in the /tgan. 
Before his /igan, al-Suyiiti had written 

Mu tarak al-aqran fi .9az al-Quran (“The 
gymnasium of the equal [plurivocal words] 
about the inimitability of the Qur'an”; 
Hajjt Khalifa, Aashf v, 620, no. 12,346), on 
the rhetorical and stylistic aspects of the 
Quran. Although it does not deal with all 
the sciences of the Quran, this book has 
numerous chapters in common with the 
Iiqan (e.g. Itqan chapters 22-7/Mu tarak 
chapter 10; 37-8/13; 43/93 44/115 45/143 
47/8; 48/7; 55/12; 60/5; 62/4; 63/6; 65/1; 
67/29; 68/30, etc.). 

The Shafit Saft of Damascus, Ibn ‘Arraq 
(Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, d. 933/1526) wrote a kind of 
anthology in 138 folios entitled Jawharat 
al-ghawwas wa-tuhfat ahl al-ikhtisas 
(Brockelmann, GAZ, 11, 332, op. 1; Ahlwardt, 
Verzeichnis, 1, no. 4.27), on the sciences of the 
Quran, the Prophet, legends, the Com- 


panions, and mystical notions. In it he 
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copied Ibn al-Jawzi’s Risala ft ‘lm al- 
mawa 1z (“Treatise on the science of reli- 
gious exhortations”; Brockelmann, GAZ, 
Si, 919, op. 75a; “Alwaji, Mu ‘allafat, no. 168, 
not extant apart from this ms.), in four 
chapters: sciences of the Qur'an, Qur'an 
and philology, the sciences of tradition, 
historiography. He also copied Radd ma Gani 
al-ayat al-mutashabthat, or Radd al-mutashabth 
ila l-muhkam (“The meanings of the 
ambiguous passages of the Quran”) by 
al-Labban al-Misri (d. 749/1349; Brockel- 
mann, GAL, 1, 111, op. 3; Ahlwardt, 
Verzeichnis, 1, no. 716). Ibn ‘Arraq followed 
this with his own Wawh al-qulib (“The 
intention of the heart”) on the Prophet and 
Companions, etc., which has nothing to do 
with qur’anic sciences, and then included a 
small treatise on special qur’anic expres- 
sions coming from dialects (q.v.), according 
to the order of the stiras (ff. 14-30), trans- 
mitted by Aba Tahir al-Silaff (d. 576/1180), 
in 572/1176, which is in reality Aztab Lughat 
al-Qur an (“The dialectal expressions in the 
ur’an”), attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas, trans- 
mitted to al-Silaft by al-Wazzan (Rippin, 
Ibn ‘Abbas, 19; Biqa’t, Aztab Lughat al- 
Qur'an, 137-8). Ibn ‘Arraq ends his collec- 
tion with Safi explanations of a hundred 
qur anic expressions, drawn from the be- 
ginning of the qur’anic commentary writ- 
ten by Aba I-‘Abbas al-Buint (d. 622/1225; 
Brockelmann, GAL, 1, 497-8). 

In his Mifiah al-sa‘Gda wa-misbah al-swada ft 
mawdiu Gt al-‘ulum (“The key of happiness 
and the lamp of mastership on the subjects 
of the sciences”), an encyclopedic bio-bib- 
liographical work on the classification of 
the sciences, Abt l-Khayr Tashkubrizadah 
(d. 968/1561) devotes the sixth chapter to 
the legal sciences (vol. ii), i.e. Qur'an, 
hadith and law (igh), in which the qur’anic 
sciences receive considerable attention: 
exegesis of the Qur'an, particularly the 
books written about this discipline (1i, 
62-128); the branches of the [variant] read- 
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ings ( furii‘ al-qua at; 369-77); the branches 
of exegesis (furit‘ al-tafsir; 380-595). That 
means that for him most of the qur’anic 
sciences center on exegesis. Others con- 
sider them to be studies about the Qur'an, 
except those devoted to “the meanings 
(ma Gni) and exegesis (tafsir) of its verses” 
(UQM, i, 9). 

The writing of handbooks on qur’anic 
sciences continued in the following cen- 
turies, until the present day. We have thus 
Mahasin al-tawil (“The beauties of exege- 
sis”) of Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi (d. 1914), 
which is a qur’anic commentary containing 
much information on the sciences of the 
Qur'an; Tibyan al-furgan fi ‘uliim al-Qur’an 
(“The exposition of the discrimination of 
the sciences of the Qur'an”) of the 
Damascene Tahir al-Jaza iri (d. 1920); 
Manahil al-‘rfan fi ‘ulm al-Qur’an (“The 
springs of the knowledge of the sciences of 
the Qur'an”) of the Azhari scholar of the 
first half of the twentieth century, 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Azim al-Zurqanti, 
published in 1943, and quoted by some 
scholars as a source, although it is devoid 
of references; Manhg al-furgan fi ‘ulim al- 

ran (“The method of the discrimination 
of the sciences of the Quran”) of M.A. 
Salama; Fi ‘uliim al-qua‘at (“On the sciences 
of the qur’anic readings”) of S.R. al-Tawil, 
etc. And recently an anonymous collection 
was published under the title “Uli al- 
Qur'an ‘nda l-mufassirin (“The sciences of 
the Qur'an according to the exegetes,” 
which has been abbreviated to vgm in this 
article) in three volumes, and also al-Tamhid 
Jt ‘ulm al-Qur’an (“The facilitation of the 
sciences of the Qur'an”) of Ayatollah 
Muhammad Hadi Ma'rifa. 

It should be also noted that several 
exegetes wrote introductions to their com- 
mentaries which include different aspects 
of the sciences of the Qur’an (vem, 1, 12), 
e.g. al-Tabari (d. 310/923; Tafsir, 1, 3-110; 
Eng. trans. i, 5-51); al-Tha‘labi (d. 427/ 
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1035; Aashf 1, 73-87); al-Tust (d. 460/1067; 
Tibyan, i, 1-21); Raghib al-Isfahant (d. prob. 
502/1108; Mugadimma to his fami‘ al-tafasiz, 
27-109); Ibn ‘Atiyya al-Andalust (d. 541/ 
1147; Muharrar, 1, 33-57; Jeffery, Muqaddimas, 
251-94); al-Shahrastani (d. 548/1153; 
Mafatih al-asrar, 1, f. 1-27"; Monnot, 
Introduction); al-‘Tabarst (d. 548/1153; 
Majma‘, i, 17-34); al-Qurtubt (d. 671/1273; 
Jami‘, i, 1-107); Nizam al-Din al-Hasan b. 
Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Nisabirt 1- 
A‘raj (d. after 730/1329; Tafsir, i, 1-48; 
Gilliot, Exégése, 142-3, with reference to 
the studies of Monnot); Ibn Juzayy (d. 741/ 
1340; Tashil, i, 4-29); Abt Hayyan al- 
Gharnatt (d. 745/1344, Bahr i, 3-14: 
sources, masters and disciplines of exege- 
sis); Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373; Fada il, as an 
independent book but also as a part of his 
commentary in some manuscripts (at the 
end; Fadal, 3-4; and perhaps in some edi- 
tions); however, the introduction of the 
Tafsir (i, 11-18) is different from that in his 
Fadail; al-Biga’t (d. 885/1480; Masa ‘td, i, 
97-478); Mahmiid al-Alist (d. 1854; Rit, i, 
22-85), etc. Some scholars, however, con- 
sidered a general introduction, without 
detailed treatment of the qur’anic sources, 
to be sufficient, while others would write a 
few pages on the necessity of exegesis, e.g. 
al-Maturidt (d. 333/944, Ja wildl, ed. 
Jubari, 5-6; ed. Vanioglu, i, 3-4: on tafsir 
and ta wil), Abt |-Layth al-Samarqandi 

(d. 373/983; Tafsix, 1, 71-113), or al-Mawardt 
(d. 450/1058; Nukat, i, 23-43), on the names 
of the Quran, the siira, the seven aspects 
(ahruf), “inimitability” and exegesis. 

We should also mention the great books 
of traditions (hadith), many of which have 
a “chapter on exegesis” (Kitab al- Tafsir), e.g. 
Said b. Mansir al-Khurasani (d. 227/842; 
in his Suwnan, l-iv, up to Q 5); al-Bukhari 
(d. 256/870; in his Sahih, i1, 193-390 
[bk. 65]; Fr. trans. ii, 249-519); Ibn Hajar, 
in his Fath (viii, 155-744); Muslim 
(d. 251/875; Sahih, iv, 2312-23 [bk. 54]); al- 
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Nasa’t (d. 303/915; in his Swnan, vi, 282-526 
[bk. 82]); Hakim al-Nisabart (d. 405/1014; 
in his Mustadrak, 11, 220-541), etc. Many of 
them also have a Fada il al-Qur an (“Book 
on the meritorious qualities of the 
Qur'an”), e.g. Sad b. Mansir, in his Sunan 
(i, 7-232), one of the sources of al-Suyati 
(Itqan, 1, 48); Ibn Abi Shayba (d. 235/849, 
in his Musannaf, vi, 117-56 [bk. 22]); al- 
Bukhari, in his Sahih (111, 391-410 [bk. 66]; 
Fr. trans. ili, 520-43); Ibn Hajar, in his Fath 
(ix, 3-103); Muslim, in his Sahih (iv, 543-66, 
within book 6, on the prayer of the travel- 
ers; see PRAYER FORMULAS); al-NasaI, in 
his Sunan (v, 3-34. [bk. 75], or in an inde- 
pendent book such as Hakim al-Nisabart, 
Mustadrak, ii, 220-57, i.e. at the beginning of 
Kitab al- Tafsir). 


A survey of qur anic sciences based on the Itqan 

of al-Suyiite 
Of course, before handbooks covering 
“all” qur’anic disciplines were compiled 
and written, independent works on each of 
these qur’anic disciplines were already in 
circulation. Yet we still have no exhaustive 
study, either in Arabic or in other lan- 
guages, on the genesis and development of 
each of the so-called “qur’anic sciences or 
disciplines.” We shall thus attempt to pro- 
vide here some ordering of this topic, 
based on the chapters of al-Suyiatt’s igan, 
and to give a brief chronological survey of 
books written on some of these disciplines 
(Nolin’s Jtgan and its sources is be used with 
caution because it contains many mistakes 
in proper names and titles as well as other 
errors). The eighty chapters of the Jtgan 
can be divided into nine sections (Suyiti- 
Balhan, Révélation, 23-9; for all these dis- 
ciplines, see also Tashkubrizadah, Mi/fiah, 


380-595). 


I. Where and how the Qur'an was sent down 
(inzal, tanzil, nuzil; Gilliot, Le Coran, fruit 
@un travail collectif?): 1. What was sent 
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down in Mecca (q.v.) or in Medina (q.v.; 
UQM, 1, 303-20). ‘Izz al-Din al-Dirini 

(d. 697/1297; Brockelmann, GAL, 1, 451-2, 
op. 3; Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis, 1, no. 466-7) 
wrote a poem of thirty-three verses, 7 
tartth nuzil al-Qur ‘an al-‘azim, on the 
arrangement of the siiras according to the 
place of their revelation. The question was 
also treated by the Maliki Makki b. Abt 
Talib al-Qayst l-Qayrawani |-Andalust 

(d. 437/1045), but al-Suyiatt (Zigdan, i, 36) 
does not include the title of his book. The 
interpolation of Medinan verses into 
Meccan siiras is treated in this discipline 
(Nagel, Eznschiibe, according to Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Kafi’s [d. after 400/1009] book without 
a title). 

What was sent down: 2. At home or on a 
journey (or during a campaign; Hajji 
Khalifa, Kashf i, 75 no. 4358; see EXPE- 
DITIONS AND BATTLES). 3. During the day 
or at night. 4. In the summer or in the win- 
ter (see SEASONS). 5. In bed and while sleep- 
ing (see DREAMS AND SLEEP; VISION). 6. 

On the earth (q.v.) or in the sky. 7. First 
revealed, chronologically, either generally 
or on a particular subject (e.g. on wine 
[q.v.] or food; see FOOD AND DRINK; 
SUSTENANCE). 8, Last revealed. 

g. The occasions of revelation. It is said 
that the earliest book on this subject was 
composed by ‘Alt b. al-Madini (d. 264/849; 
Sezgin, GAS, i, 108; Suytiti, /égan, 1, 177), but 
al-Tafsil li-asbab al-tanzil, attributed to 
Maymin b. Mihran (d. 117/735), although 
probably a later redaction with material 
coming from him, is extant in manuscript 
(introduction of the edition of Ibn 
Hajar, Ujas, i, 80, with a list of twenty-two 
titles on this subject, 80-4). 

10. Revelations (literally “descent”) which 
coincided with the speech of one of the 
Companions. 11. Revelations which were 
repeated. 12. Revelations containing legal 
rules which were not applied immediately 


or revelations which were revealed after 
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the application of a legal rule. 13. What 
was sent down in fragments or as a whole 
(jum ‘an). 14. What was sent down accom- 
panied (by angels; see ANGEL) or unaccom- 
panied. 15. What had (already) been sent 
down to a prophet or was not sent down 
before the Prophet. 16. The modalities of 
the revelation (trans. Suytiti-Balhan, 
Révélation, 30-88). 


IL. Its edition: 17. The names of the Qur'an 
(UEM, 1, 21-52) and of the stiras (vem, 1, 
321-34): In Shaydhala Aba 1-Ma‘ali ‘Azizi’s 
(d. 494/1100) al-Burhan fi mushkilat al-Quran 
(“The proof about the difficult passages of 
the Qur'an”), it has fifty-five names (éqan, 
1, 178-81). 18. Its collection (jam vem, 1, 
335-412; Gilliot, Le Coran, fruit d’un tra- 
vail collectif?, 195-9, on Zayd b. Thabit; on 
its collection and the problem of its fal- 
sification from a ShiT point of view, see 
Amin, Da irat, ix, 122-8) and arrangement 
(tartib; Gilliot, Traditions). 19. The number 
of its stiras and verses (Pretzl, Koran- 
lesung, 239-41, for both; Néldeke, ee, ii, 
237-8: verses; Amin, Da tral, ix, 133a: 6236 


verses), words and letters. 


III. Lts transmission: 20. Those who have 
memorized (Gilliot, Traditions) or trans- 
mitted it (see MEMORY). 21-27. The char- 
acter of the various chains of authorities 
(isnads) through which the different 
qur anic readings (variants) were transmit- 
ted (Néldeke, Gg, iii, 116-231: readings, 
readers and books; Pretzl, Koranlesung, 
17-47, 230-45; books: Hajjt Khalifa, Kashf 
Iv, 506-8). 

On readings and readers: Mahdawi 
(d. after 430/1039), Bayan (justification of 
the different readings); Andarabt (d. 470/ 
1077), Qura‘at. On the seven canonical read- 
ings: Ibn Mujahid (d. 324/936), Sab ‘a; Ibn 
Khalawayh (d. 370/980), Huja; Aba 
Mansir al-Azhari (d. 370/980), Ma ‘ani 
L-qir@at; Abt ‘Alt 1-Farist (d. 377/987), 
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Huya; Abi 1-‘Tayyib b. Ghalbiin (d. 389/ 
999), Lstekmal; Ibn Shurayh al-Ru‘ayni 
1-Ishbili (d. 476/1083), al-Kaft; Ibn Siwar 
al-Baghdadi (d. 496/1103), Mustanir; Ibn 
al-Badhish al-Gharnatt (d. 540/1145; 


Pretzl, Koranlesung, 28-9, no. 11: where leg. 


Badhish, not Badhash), /gna@§ held in high 
esteem by Abt Hayyan al-Gharnati (Bahr, 
i, l. 11-12). On the eight (see their names 
and ways of transmission in Gilliot, ‘Textes, 
in MIDEO 25-6, no. 78), i.e. the seven ca- 
nonical readers and Ya‘qib b. Ishaq al- 
Hadrami (d. 205/821): Ibn Ghalbiin 
(Tahir, d. 399/1009, the son of the previ- 
ous Ibn Ghalbiin), Yadhkira; Ahwazi 

(d. 44.6/1055), Wajtz, 63-76 (Kohlberg, 
Medieval Muslim, no. 643); Abt: Ma‘shar 
al-Tabart (d. 478/1085), Talkhis. On the ten 
readings: Abi Bakr b. Mihran (d. 381/991), 
Ghaya; id., Mabsit, which is a commentary 
on his larger work, al-Shamil fi l-qua at al- 
‘ashr (not extant); Makki b. Abr Talib, 
Tabsira; Abii 1-‘Izz al-Wasitt 1-Qalanist 

(d. 521/1127; Pretzl, Koranlesung, 40, 

no. 28), Jrshad; Ibn al-Jazari (d. 833/1429), 
Nashr, 1, 2-192, with a list of books on read- 
ings in general. On the fourteen readings 
and ways of transmission: Banna’ al- 
Dimyati (d. 1117/1705), Lhtaf, 1, 75-9 (see 
Khatib, Mujam al-qua@ at; Hamdan, 
Koranlesung; id., Nichtkanonische Lesarten; 
Muhaysin, Qzra al, on the influence of the 
readings on Arabic grammar and philol- 
ogy; Gilliot, Elf, 135-64). Of course, most 
quranic commentaries quote a great num- 
ber of variants, but this is done above all 
by the great Andalusian grammarian Abt 
Hayyan al-Gharnati (d. 745/1344) in al- 
Bahr al-muhit (see Khan, Lahjat, a study on 
this commentary). 

On the differences in the consonantal 
ductus between the so-called “codex of 
‘Uthman” and other codices we have: Ibn 
Abu Dawid (d. 316/929), Masahif; Ibn al- 
Anbari, Marsam al-khatt; id., al-Masahif 
(Sezgin, GAS, ix, 147, op. 7, one of the 
sources for al-Suyiatt, e.g. Zégan, 11, 320); id., 
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al-Radd ‘ala man khalafa mushaf ‘Uthman 
(Suyatt, Jigdn, 11, 322; Sezgin, GAS, 1x, 147, 
op. 6); Ibn Ashta (d. 360/971), al-Masahif 
(not extant; one of the sources of al- 
Suyatt, Zégan, chapter 18, i, 205; chapter 41, 
ll, 323-4, 327-9); Aba I-‘Abbas al-Mahdaw1, 
Aya’; Ibn al-Banna’ al-‘Adadi |-Marrakushit 
(d. 721/1321), ‘Unwan; Farmawti, Rasm al- 
mushaf; Qannawji, Abjad, 11, 299; Hamad, 
Rasm al-mushaf. 


IV. Its recitation: for all forms of pronuncia- 
tion (Silvestre de Sacy, Alcoran, 76-110; 
Hamad, Dirasat sawtiyya) we have Dant 

(d. 444/1053), Taystr (summarized in Pretzl, 
Koranlesung, 291-331); Makki b. Abr Talib, 
Ri@ya. 28. The pause and the “beginning” 
(al-wagf wa-l-ibtida’/al-v'tinaf, called also 
al-Maqati‘ wa-l-mabaadt’, the title of the book 
of Ibn Mihran, which is not extant; 
Noldeke, Ga, 11, 234-7; Pretzl, Koran- 
lesung, 234-8; Silvestre de Sacy, Repos de 
voix; id., Pauses). 29. The exposition of 
what 1s connected (mawsil) according to 
the wording but separated (ma/fsil) in 
meaning. 30. Vocalic inflexion of a (mala; 
Noldeke, Gg, 11, 197, 37; Pretzl, Koran- 
lesung, 318-26; Griinert, Imala). 31-33. 
Other phenomena of pronunciation 
(Pretzl, Koranlesung, 293-318). 34-35. On 
memorization and the learning of reading 
(ulawa) and recitation (tawid; Noldeke, ce, 
in, 231-4; Pretzl, Koranlesung, 232-4, 290-1). 


V. Lis linguistic aspects: 36. Uncommon or 
rare words or words acquiring special 
meaning in particular contexts (all of this is 
called ghartb; Hajji Khalifa, Kashf iv, 
322-32: Science of the lexical rarities of 
Quran and hadith). Lists on that subject 
had been established very early or attrib- 
uted to early scholars (Rippin, Ibn “Abbas’s 
Gharib al-Qur’an; id., Ibn “Abbas’s al-Lughat 
Ji -Qur an; Neuwirth, Der Koran, 125-6). A 
list of eighty-five titles, including, however, 
also some Ma ni (“meanings”) al-Qur’an 
titles, has been collected (Mar‘ashli, in- 
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troduction to Makki b. Abi Talib, ‘Umda, 
19-37). Very early in Islam the vocabularly 
of ancient poetry was used to explain 
words of the Qur'an, as evidenced by the 
Responsa to the Khari Nafi' b. al-Azraq 
(see KHARYIs) attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas 

(d. 69/688), which were collected in vari- 
ous versions (Suyatt, /égan, 11, 67-105; 
Masail Naf‘ b. al-Azraq; Neuwirth, Die 
Masa il; Gilliot, Textes, in wzp£o 23 [1997], 
no. 44, with bibliography). 

37. Words that are not in accordance with 
the manner of speaking (lugha) of the 
Hiyjaz. 38. Words that do not pertain to the 
Arabic language (see FOREIGN VOCAB- 
ULARY). 39. Polysemy/homonymy and syn- 
onymy (al-wwyjith wa l-naza ir). Under al- 
wujuth wa-l-nagair should be listed kinds of 
concordances of the Qur’an, such as: 
Muaqatil, Ashbah; Hariin b. Misa (d. 170/ 
786), Wh; Yahya b. Sallam (d. 200/815), 
Tasarif; Damaghant, With; Ibn al-Jawzz, 
Nuzha; Samin, ‘Umda, one of the best in 
this genre. 

40. Knowledge of the particles, letters 
and special words (adawat, huriif, etc.) which 
is necessary for the exegete (Umayra and 
al-Sayyid, Mu jam al-adawat wa l-dama ‘vr fr 
l-Qur an; Sharif, Mujam huriif al-ma ‘ani fi 
l-Qur an). 41. Gase and mood (7'rab; Hajji 
Khalifa, Kash i, 352-7, no. 926; Qannawji, 
Abjad, ii, 80-2; Shantarint, Tanbih al-albab). 
Among the books on this subject men- 
tioned by al-Suyati (/gan, i1, 309, partly 
repeating, as usual, al-Zarkasht, Burhan, 1, 
301): Makki (d. 437/1047), Mushkil; al- 
Hawfi (d. 430/1039) who had a book in ten 
volumes on this subject; Abi ]-Baqa’ al- 
‘Ukbari (d. 616/1219), Tibyan; al-Samin 
al-Halabt (d. 756/1355), Durr, also called 
Lab al-Samin; the commentary (Bahr) of 
Abi Hayyan al-Gharnati, which contains 
much on 77a). 42. The morphological rules 
(Gilliot, Eli, 165-203), e.g. the pronouns, 
masculine and feminine, affirmation and 
negation, singular and plural, false syn- 


onymy, question and answer, etc. 
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VI. Its normative (legal) aspect: 43. Clear and 
ambiguous or similar verses (al-Kisa’, 

d. 189/805, Mutashabih; al-Khatib al-Iskafi, 
d. 421/1030, Durrat al-tanzil; al-Kirmant, 

d. ca. 500/1106, Burhan, which includes a 
list of books on the subject, 61-4; Hajji 
Khalifa, Kashf v, 370, no. 11350-1; V@M, ii, 
11-165). 44. Anteposition (mugaddam) and 
postposition (mu akhkhar). 45. General and 
particular. 46. Synoptic or ambiguous 
(mujymal) and elucidated or clear (mubayyan). 
47. Abrogating and abrogated. 48. What 
poses a problem (mushkil; Hajji Khalifa, 
Kashf, v, 559-60, no. 12,093-16) and suggests 
disagreement (ikhtilaf) or contradiction. 
The grammarian Qutrub (d. 206/821) is 
said to have written a book on this subject; 
it is probably Aztab Qutrub fi ma sa‘ala ‘anhu 
l-mulhidiin min ay al-Qur’an (Sezgin, GAS, vill, 
65); Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) composed 
Ta’wil mushkil al-Qur an (“The interpreta- 
tion of the difficult passages [q.v.] of the 
Quran”). 49. Absolute and restricted 
statements (mutlaqg, mugayyad). 50. 
Expressed or understood statements 
(mantugq, mafhim). 

Special books on the legal content or the 
exegesis of the legal verses of the Quran 
have been composed, and are entitled 
Ahkam al-Quran (“The legal rules of the 
Quran”; Hajj Khalifa, Kashf i, 173-4, 
no. 156). The following book should be 
added to our list (see Gilliot, Exegesis, 
113-14): Ibn Faras al-Gharnatt (d. 599/ 
1202), Ahkam al-Qur’an (Brockelmann, 

GAL, 8.1, 734; Suyitt, Ligdn, i, 49, 54, 
etc.). 


VIL. Lis rhetorical and stylistic aspects and its 
inimitability: 51-64 (see also LITERATURE 
AND THE QUR'AN). 


VIII. Various aspects: stylistic again, the 
proper names in the Qur'an, its meritori- 
ous qualities (fada il), the writing of the 
Quran, etc. 65. Knowledge drawn from 
the Qur'an. 66. The parables (amthdi). 
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Mawardi (d. 450/1058) has collected these 
parables in al-Amthal wa-l-hikam (see also 
Ibn al-‘Arabt, Qaniin, 261-96). 67. The 
oaths (q.v.). 68. Dialectic, argumentation 
and polemics (jadal): according to al- 
Suyatt (/igan, iv, 60), Sulayman “Abd 
al-Qawt I-Tafi (d. 716/1316) wrote a book 
on this topic. 69. The proper names. 

70. The unidentified individuals 
(al-mubham; Hajji Khalifa, Kashf v, 367, no. 
II, 342-3): Suhayli, d. 581/1185, Tava Ibn 
‘Askar of Malaga, d. 636/1239, Takmil (cor- 
rect Suyatt, Ligan, iv, 93, and Suyitt, 
Mujfhamat, 7, both of which have errone- 
ously Ibn “Asakir”); Suytitt, Mufhamat. In 
numerous cases this discipline is related to 
the occasions of revelations. 71. The names 
of those upon/about whom the Qur'an 
was sent down (cf. chapters 70 and 9). 

In the literature numerous books were 
written on this topic, in particular concern- 
ing ‘Alt, the subsequent imams (see IMAM), 
and the family of the Prophet (Kohlberg, 
Medieval Muslim, no. 83, 107-8, 149, 488, 
623). But deciphering anonymous and 
obscure expressions to uncover them (éa‘yin 
al-mubham, tasmiya) was also a focus of 
interest during the earlier stage of Shit 
exegesis on “positive” and “negative” 
verses, the former referring to members of 
the Prophet’s family, the latter to enemies 
like Abi Bakr, ‘Umar, or ‘A’isha (see 
‘KAISHA BINT ABI BAKR), €.g. On Q 15:44 
(Bar-Asher, Scripture, 106-10; Amir- 
Moezzi, Guide, 217-20; Amir-Moezzi and 
Jambet, Qu’est-ce que le chitsme, 91-3); also 
with words and expressions which are not 
in the ‘Uthmanic text, for both positive and 
negative verses: Q 2:225; 4:63, 65-6; 20:115; 
33:71; 42:13 (Amir-Moezzi and Jambet, 
Qu’est-ce que le chiisme, 92-3). 

72. The meritorious qualities of the 
Quran (Fada il al-Qur’an, see also above 
and below). 

73. The best of the Quran and what 
makes it so (afdal, fadil; Hajji Khalifa, Kashf 
1, 373, no. 1022). This issue is a matter of 
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disagreement among scholars: al-Ash‘art, 
Ibn Hibban (d. 354/965), al-Baqillant, 
probably already Malik b. Anas (d. 179/ 
795), etc., did not find this topic acceptable. 
They argued that since the Qur’an is the 
speech (q.v.) of God (see WoRD OF GOD), 
everything in it is excellent. Yet, others did 
discuss this topic: Ishaq b. Rahawayh 

(d. 238/853), al-Ghazali ( Jawahi, 37-8), Aba 
Bakr b. al-‘Arabi (Qaniin, 230-40, on Q 1 
and 112, also referring to al-Ghazali), etc. 

74. Selected passages (mufradat) of the 
Quran. This chapter is connected with the 
previous one, but instead of saying “the 
best of...,” it discusses expression(s) or 
verse(s) that are “the most sought” (ara), 
for one reason or another. 75. Its prophy- 
lactic and propitiatory properties (khawdss). 
According to the /tgan, al-Tamimi wrote 
Khawass al-Qur an. He was a physician of 
Jerusalem called Abi ‘Abdallah al-Tamimi 
(d. last quarter of the fourth/tenth cen- 
tury; Hajji Khalifa, Aashf i, 180, no. 4814; 
Sezgin, GAS, ill, 318, op. 2: Manafi‘ khawass 
al-Qur‘an). Al-Ghazali also wrote a book on 
the subject (Aztab al-Dhahab al-abraz [al- 
ibriz] ft asrar khawass kitab Allah al-‘aziz; cf. 
Bouyges, Chronologie, 127-8, no. 199). 

76. The calligraphic form (marsim al-khatt; 
see ORTHOGRAPHY OF THE QUR’AN) and 
the discipline of writing the Qur'an. 
Among those who wrote on this subject, 
al-Suyiiti mentions the treatises of al-Dant 
on orthography (Mugnz; Silvestre de Sacy, 
Mugni) and “punctuation” (Wag; Silvestre 
de Sacy, Mémoire, 320-49; id., Traité de 
ponctuation; id., De différents traités); Ibn 
Wathig al-Ishbili (d. 654.1256), Jami Ibn 
al-Banna’ al-Marrakushi, ‘Unwan (see 
above, chapters 21-7). 


IX. Exegesis and exegetes (chapters 77-80; see 
Gilliot, Exegesis; add: Amir-Moezzi and 
Jambet, Qu’est-ce que le chtisme, 139-74: on 
symbolic interpretation, fa’wil, in Shr‘ism; 
VOM, 111, 169-587; French translation of 


passages of several commentaries in 
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Borrmans, Commentatre): The early com- 
mentator Yahya b. Sallam (d. 200/815) had 
listed twelve qualities (khasla) requisite for 
the exegete, namely the knowledge of what 
is Meccan and Medinan, the abrogating 
and the abrogated, the anteposition and 
the postposition, what is separated (maqtit’) 
and what is connected (mawsal; cf. Suyatt, 
Itqan, chap. 29), the particular and the gen- 
eral, ellipsis (dmar) and the Arabic lan- 
guage (that is, the technical knowledge of 
this language; Ibn Abt Zamanin, d. 399/ 
1008, Tafsir i, 114). 

It can be said that al-Zarkashi’s Burhan 
and al-Suyatt’s /égan represent the result of 
centuries of Islamic studies on the Qur'an. 
Up to the present day they remain the 
main sources, especially the Jigan, for those 
who write “new” handbooks in Arabic on 
the sciences of the Qur'an, e.g. Qattan, 
Mabahith, a sort of abridgment of the Ligan, 
also to a certain extent Salih, Mabahith. 


Final remarks 
It should be emphasized that several au- 
thors have written much on various 
qur anic sciences, e.g. the reader and gram- 
marian of Kiifa, al-Kisa’t (d. 189/805), was 
the author of more than ten books on 
qur’anic philology (Sezgin, GAs, ix, 130-1), 
and materials from his Ma ani l-Qur’an have 
been recently collected. One of his stu- 
dents, the grammarian and author of 
Ma ani |-Qur an, al-Farra’ (d. 207/822), 
wrote several other books on qur’anic phi- 
lology (Sezgin, GAs, ix, 133). The gram- 
marian Ibn Khalawayh (d. 370/980) wrote 
some fifty books, five of which were on 
qur anic disciplines (see the introduction of 
“Uthaymin to [7ab al-qiraat, i, 62-85). 
Makkri b. Aba Talib (d. 437/1045) pro- 
duced about 100 books, sixty-seven per- 
taining to qur’anic sciences. These include 
twenty-five on the readings, a qur’anic 
commentary in seventy za’ (al-Hidaya fi 
buliigh al-nthaya), another in fifteen volumes 
(mujallads; Mushkil al-ma ‘ani wa-l-tafsir), a 
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book on recitation (Ri ‘Gya), several on the 
pause, etc. (Mar‘ashlt, ed. of Makki, ‘Umda, 
50-4). Among the more than forty books 
that Abi ‘Amr al-Dani (d. 444/1053) com- 
posed, twenty-nine were on qur’anic sci- 
ences, of which fifteen were on readings or 
readers, others on qur’anic philology, like 
al-Idgham al-kabir (“The great book of as- 
similation in the Qur'an”), Tahdid (on reci- 
tation; see the introduction of the edition 
of Muktafa, 35-42; introduction to Naqt, 
15-19, listing only twenty-eight books). 
Ahwazi (d. 446/1055) wrote some thirty 
books (introduction to Wajiz, 31-7), of 
which sixteen were on readings and read- 
ers. Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200) wrote more 
than 200 books (list of Ibn Rajab, ‘Alwaji, 
Mu allafat, 20-8, who lists in his book 574 
titles, of which many are actually the same 
book but with variant titles), twenty-eight 
of which were on qur’anic sciences: two on 
abrogation, one on occasions of revelation, 
one on the seven readings, one on inter- 
pretative constants (al-Wiyith wa-l-naza’i, 
i.e. Nuzha), two on rare or strange words 
(gharib), several on exegesis (Kad, al-Mughni, 
Taysir al-bayan; ‘Alwajt, Mu‘allafat, 269-70; 
Ibn al-Jawzi, Funin, 9-11, introduction of 
the edition), etc. 

Mention has been made several times in 
this article of the “genre” known as the 
“meritorious qualities of the Qur'an” 
(Fadail al-Qur an). This title is often used 
for books or chapters of major hadith col- 
lections containing traditions attributed to 
Muhammad or the Companions, or com- 
ing from scholars of the first two centuries 
of Islam or later. Some of them are small 
handbooks of qur’anic sciences in general 
with chapters on: (1) learning, teaching and 
recitation of the Qur'an; (2) those who 
know and recite the Qur'an and what is 
required of them; (3) the stiras and verses, 
and the merits attached to the recitation 
of the different stiras; (4) the collection of 
the Qur'an, words contradicting the ductus 
of the so-called ‘Uthmanic codex and the 
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various codices; (5) linguistic problems 
(dialects, etc.); (6) Meccan and Medinan 
stiras; (7) the readers; (8) its exegesis; (g) the 
orthography of the Qur'an, etc. (see Aba 
‘Ubayd’s, Ibn Kathir’s, and also, but to a 
lesser degree, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Razi’s 
Fadail, and Ibn Rajab’s Mawrid ). Other 
books have little or nothing about the his- 
tory of the text (see TEXTUAL HISTORY OF 
THE QUR'AN), but more about the merits 
acquired through its recitation, audition 
and occupying oneself with it (¢a‘@hud; cf. 
Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf [bk. 22, Fada‘l, 
ch. 13], vi, 124: Ft ta‘Ghud al-Quran), e.g. 
Firyabt’s Fada il. In the arrangement of the 
collection of traditions of Ibn Hibban 

(d. 354/965) by Ibn Balban al-Farist 

(d. 729/1329), the equivalent of the Fadail 
is the chapter on the recitation of the 
Quran, a part of the Book of subtleties Ibn 
Hibban, Sahih [bk. 7, Ragaig, ch. 7, Qua at 
al-Quran], 111, 5-83). 

According to Franz Rosenthal, over time 
there was a tendency in Islam to give pref- 
erence “to a disjunctive juxtaposition of 
individual data as against a continuous and 
integrated exposition” of science. He fur- 
ther explained, “It can also be assumed to 
have contributed to the growing tendency 
of constantly adding to the number of 
what was considered to constitute inde- 
pendent scientific disciplines” (Knowledge, 
44) until they reached the number of 150, 
or even 316 (Tashkubrizadah, Mi/fiah, 1, 
74-5). This statement about sciences in 
general is even truer for the “sciences of 
the Qur'an” whose specification and pro- 
liferation was a matter of ultimate impor- 
tance because they are supposed to lead to 
salvation (q.v.) in the hereafter. According 
to a declaration attributed to Muhammad: 
“The believer will never become surfeited 
with beneficial (khayr) [religious know]- 
edge] until he reaches paradise” (Tirmidhi, 
Sahih [42, Tlm, 19], v, 50-1, no. 2686; Rosen- 
thal, Anowledge, 89). But some of these dis- 
ciplines have also contributed to several 
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“profane” fields of knowledge, like gram- 
mar, lexicography, stylistics, rhetoric, etc., 
which became, for many scholars, ancillary 


disciplines for the study of the Qur'an. 
Claude Gilliot 
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‘Transitoriness 


Being subject to change, departure or 
destruction. The Quran contrasts the 
transitoriness of this world (q.v.; see also 
GENERATIONS; HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN; 
AIR AND WIND; ASHES) with the eternally 
enduring quality of the hereafter (see 
ESCHATOLOGY) and also with the eternity 
(q.v.) of God (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIB- 
utTEs). The Quran often states that 
whereas this life (al-hayat al-dunya) will pass 
away (e.g. Q 10:24; 18:45) and both its 
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pleasures (e.g. Q 57:20) and its trials (e.g. 

Q 7:94-5; See TRIAL; TRUST AND PATIENCE) 
are transitory, the realities to come in the 
hereafter (al-akhira) will endure forever. 
More emphasis is laid on the latter point as 
the Qur’4n repeatedly emphasizes the ev- 
erlasting destinies of believer and unbe- 
liever in the garden (q.v.) and hellfire, 
respectively (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; PARADISE; 
HELL AND HELLFIRE); “abiding in it for- 
ever” (khalidina ftha) is one of the most dis- 
tinctive qur’anic refrains (e.g, Q 2:81-2; 
98:6, 8). Believers should therefore not be 
deceived, as unbelievers are, by the allur- 
ing quality of this world’s attractions 

(Q 2:212, on which see Paret, Kommentar, for 
numerous other references) but rather are 
to be schooled in a perspective that sets 
greater store by that which is eternal than 
by that which is transitory. “You prefer this 
life (al-hayat al-dunya) but the hereafter (al- 
akhira) is better and more enduring” (abqd, 
Q 87:16-17); “that which you have wastes 
away (yanfadu); that which is with God en- 
dures” (baqin, Q 16:96; cf. 28:60; 38:543 
42:36). The unbeliever, failing to grasp this 
truth, seeks to confer immortality upon 
himself in ways doomed to failure: Q 104:3 
speaks of an unbeliever who believes that 
wealth (q.v.) will make him immortal; the 
construction of impressive defensive build- 
ings (masani‘) can also appear as a mis- 
guided human attempt to escape the 
transitoriness of this life (Q 26:129; see 
CITY; HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE). 

In terms of frequency of reference this is 
the main emphasis in the qur’anic perspec- 
tive on the transitory quality of this life: a 
contrast between this life and the life to 
come. The Quran does, however, also con- 
trast the transience of this world with God 
himself. “Everyone who is thereon [on the 
earth] will pass away (fanin); there endures 
(yabqa) only the face of your lord (q.v.), 
possessor of might and glory” (q.v.; 

Q 55:26-7; see also FACE OF GOD; POWER 
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AND IMPOTENCE). Although this passage is 
not obviously echoed elsewhere in the 
Quran (Paret, Kommentar, indicates no par- 
allels) it memorably encapsulates the 

qur anic insistence on the gulf between 
creator and creation (q.v.). Only God is 
inherently eternal; everything else is transi- 
tory. The wider qur’anic context supple- 
ments this theological foundation (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN) with the 
message that in the hereafter God will 
bestow eternity on the destinies that 
human beings earn for themselves 


(see FATE; DESTINY). 
David Marshall 
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Translations of the Qur'an 


Translations of the Qur'an did not have 
the same significance during the early 
spread of Islam that, for example, transla- 
tions of the Bible had during the spread of 
Christianity. This is connected to the role 
of Arabs (q.v.) as the original target audi- 
ence and bearers of Islam, as well as to the 
increasing importance of the Arabic lan- 
guage in the newly conquered territories. 
An additional role was played by the con- 
viction of the stylistic inimitability (q.v.) of 
the Qur’an. In the Qur'an itself, its Arabic 
nature is repeatedly emphasized (cf. 

Q 41:2-33 12:25 13:37; 20:113; 39:28; 41:2-3; 
42:7; 43:3; see also ARABIC LANGUAGE). 
Herein lies the deeply rooted conviction 
among Muslims that a “valid” recitation of 
the Qur'an (q.v.) is possible only in the 
Arabic language. Only the Hanafite law 
school (see LAW AND THE QUR'AN; 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN) allows for 
exceptions in this regard, as set forth in 
detail in 1932 by the Hanafi Azhar scholar 
al-Maraghi (d. 1945). 
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In the Islamic world up to the early twentieth 

century 
The question of qur’anic recitation should 
be kept separate from that of the convey- 
ance of its contents, 1.e. its “meaning” (Ar. 
ma ant) in Islamic vernaculars. Commen- 
surate with the paramount significance of 
the oral tradition of delivering the Qur'an 
(see RECITERS OF THE QUR’AN), sermons 
also played an important role (see 
TEACHING AND PREACHING THE QUR'AN). 
The Qur'an was always recited and then, 
afterwards, paraphrased (and hence, ex- 
plained) from the Arabic text into the ver- 
nacular. From al-Zamakhshart’s (d. 538/ 
1144) exegesis of Q 14:4, it becomes clear 
that he not only sanctioned the translation 
of the Qur’4n from the Arabic, but also 
that such translations actually existed. 
Even the annotation (Ar. fa/s7) of the 
Quran’s text (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) could 
only be meaningfully conveyed to non- 
scholarly non-Arabs in their respective 
mother tongues (see TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG sTUDY). The old- 


est example for this is the translation of 


al-‘Tabari’s monumental commentary Jami‘ 


al-bayan into Persian (see PERSIAN LITERA- 
TURE AND THE QUR’AN), which was pre- 
pared for the Samanid ruler Abi Salih 
Mansir b. Nah (r. 349-63/961-74). An an- 
cient Turkish version was produced, almost 
simultaneously, on the basis of the Persian 
version (see TURKISH LITERATURE AND THE 
QuR’AN). Numerous Ottoman annotations 
exist for the most important commentaries, 
such as al-Baydaw1’s (d. prob. 716/1316-17) 
Anwar al-tanzil; however, thus far, the ques- 
tion of circulation of the most important 
commentaries in the vernacular remains 
largely unexamined. Evidence for the sec- 
ondary significance of vernacular transla- 
tions with respect to the Arabic original 
may be found in the form of the interlinear 
version, which is extant in numerous man- 


uscripts. It frequently gives simply the iso- 
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lated meaning of the individual words, and 
rarely indicates a coherent text. The latter 
becomes common only later, mainly after 
the widespread introduction of the print- 
ing press in the Islamic world in the nine- 
teenth century (see PRINTING OF THE 
QUR'AN). 

Important impetuses for the translation 
of the Qur'an arose through the confronta- 
tion between the Islamic and Christian 
worlds (see PRE-1800 PREOCCUPATIONS OF 
QUR’ANIC sTuDY). ‘This happened initially 
in Spain, as a result of the Christian 
reconquista, and in India as a result of 
English colonization. In Spain, as of the 
fifteenth century, translations of the 
Quran arose in Aljamiado (that is, in old 
Spanish dialects), which were written in 
Arabic script; however, a complete transla- 
tion written in Latin script, dating from the 
year 1606, is also preserved (cf. Lopez- 
Morillas, Six Morisco-versions, 20). Although 
not probable, it cannot be ruled out that 
the majority of the remaining fragmentary 
Aljamiado texts of the Qur'an were in- 
fluenced by the old-Castilian translation 
prepared by the jurist Yca of Segovia (that 
is, ‘Isa dha Jabir, also known as Yca 
Gidelli) between 1454 and 1456 in Aiton/ 
Savoy at the request of Cardinal John of 
Segovia (see below, under “Qur Gn transla- 
tions outside the Islamic world until ca. 1700"). 
Traces of an Aragonite translation of the 
Quran can be found in the polemical work 
of the convert Juan Andres, Confusion dela 
secta mahomatica (Valencia 1515). In India, it 
was Shah Wali Allah Dihlawi (1114-76/ 
1703-62) who, in conjunction with his pur- 
suit of modernization, called for the trans- 
lation of the Qur’an and, with his 
Persian-language work, Fath al-Rahman bi- 
tarjamat al-Qur Gn (1737), delivered a Persian 
translation of the Qur'an that is still mean- 
ingful today (first printed in Delhi, in 
1283/1866). His two sons, Shah Raff‘ al- 
Din (1749-1818) and Shah ‘Abd al-Qadir 
(1753-1814), translated the Qur'an into 
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Urdu (printed in Calcutta in 1840, Delhi 
1829; see SOUTH ASIAN LITERATURE AND 
THE QUR'AN). 

Actually, since the emergence of the 
printing press, numerous translations have 
appeared in India in various regional 
Indian languages such as Urdu (first in 
1828, by ‘Abd al-Salam Badaytini), Sindhi 
(1876), Punjabi (1870), Gujarati (1879), 
Tamil (1884), and Bengali (1886; inciden- 
tally, this translation was produced and 
repeatedly reprinted at the initiative of 
Girish Chandra Sen [1835-1910], a follower 
of the neo-Hindu reformer Keshab 
Chandra Sen [1838-84]; see also LITERA- 
TURE AND THE QUR'AN). 

Even in the nineteenth century, the 
Quran and qur’anic translations were very 
influential throughout the Islamic world. 
The first printed Quran in a ‘Turkish 
translation appeared in Cairo in 1842, and 
a Turkish translation of the Tafsir al- 
Jalalayn in 1877. In Istanbul, ‘Turkish trans- 
lations have only been printed since 1865. 
The first printed Persian translation ap- 
peared in Tehran in 1855 and the first 
Pashtu edition in Bahupal in 1861. ‘The 
first Serbo-Croatian translation (based on a 
French translation) was published in 


Belgrade in 1895. 


In the Islamic world during the twentieth century 
In the first half of the twentieth century, 
printed translations of the Quran were 
still being published for the most important 
languages used by Muslims. In Asia, this 
necessitated translations into Balochi 
(1911), Brahui (1916), ‘Telugu (1938), 
Malayan (1923), Indonesian (1928), Chin- 
ese (1927) and Japanese (1920; see SOUTH- 
EAST ASIAN QURANIC LITERATURE). In 
Africa, a translation into Yoruba appeared 
in 1906. A translation into the Zanzibar 
dialect of Swahili (printed 1923), produced 
by Godfrey Dale and G.W. Broomfield, 
was deemed unacceptable for Muslims 
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due to an added Christian apologetic text, 
despite the quality of its language (see 
AFRICAN LITERATURE). At this time, two 
other factors became very significant: the 
missionary activities of the Ahmadiyya 
(q.v.) movement and the efforts of the gov- 
ernment of Kemal Atatiirk in Turkey to 
put the Qur'an into Latin script, aiming to 
publish only the Latin transcription with- 
out further publication of the Arabic 
Quran text (see ARABIC SCRIPT; 
CALLIGRAPHY). 

Both existing branches of the Ahmadiyya 
movement valued above all spreading the 
Qur'an in European languages (such as 
English, Dutch, and German). ‘There is 
therefore an unmistakably rationalistic ten- 
dency in the older Ahmadiyya translations 
(Maulvi Muhammad ‘Ahi, 1917). Thus, for 
example, in the English version of 1920 (a 
text identical to the London first edition of 
1917), the word nami, “ants,” appears in 
Q 27 as the description of a clan and “by 
hudhud is not to be understood the lapwing, 
but a person of that name” (see ANIMAL 
LIFE; NATURE AS SIGNS). The explanatory 
statement that follows says: “The verses 
that follow show clearly that Solomon (q.v.) 
was speaking of one of his own officers: 
the infliction of severe punishment on a 
small bird by such a mighty monarch as 
Solomon, and the exposition of the great 
religious doctrine of Unity by the lapwing, 
are quite incomprehensible” (p. 747, 

n. 1849). A comprehensive study of the 
different Ahmadiyya translations is lacking. 
The debate over the Qur'an in the Turkish 
Republic led to important discussions in 
al-Azhar, and in its journal these debates 
coalesced into multiple, significant essays 
(cf. Paret/Pearson, Translations, 420f.). In 
an essay from the year 1936, the later 
Rector of al-Azhar, Mahmid Shaltit 
(1893-1963), expressly embraced the use of 
translation for non-Arabs, arguing that 


even translations contain the meaning of 
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God’s word (see SPEECH} WORD OF GOD). 

In contrast, the British author and con- 
vert, Marmaduke Pickthall (1875-1936), 
took a considerably more conservative po- 
sition. In 1930, he published a translation 
of the Qur’an bearing the title The meaning 
of the glorious Koran, “the first English trans- 
lation of the Koran by an Englishman who 
is a Muslim” (p. vii). In the foreword, he 
wrote: “The Koran cannot be translated. 
That is the belief of old-fashioned Sheykhs 
and the view of the present writer. The 
Book is here rendered almost literally and 
every effort has been made to choose befit- 
ting language. But the result is not the 
Glorious Koran, that inimitable symphony, 
the very sounds of which move men to 
tears and ecstasy. It is only an attempt to 
present the meaning of the Koran — and 
peradventure something of the 
charm — in English. It can never take the 
place of the Koran in Arabic, nor is it 
meant to do so” (ibid.). Pickthall’s transla- 
tion, which contains exceedingly few an- 
notations, had enormous success among 
Muslims and continues to be reprinted 
today (for example, in Istanbul, 1996f.). 
Another prominent convert was the 
Austrian journalist and, later, acting dip- 
lomat for Pakistan, Leopold Weiss 
(1900-92), who took the name Muhammad 
Asad after his conversion in 1926. He pub- 
lished an English translation of the Qur'an 
in Gibraltar in 1980. 

Four years after Pickthall (1934), a further 
translation appeared, which is still com- 
mon today. It stems from the Indian 
scholar ‘Abdallah Yusuf ‘Alt (1872-1951) 
and is explicitly a response to Pickthall’s 
work. In its introduction, “Translations of 
the Qur-an,” ‘Ali writes of Pickthall’s 


“ce 


translation, that it is “ ‘almost litteral’: it 
can hardly be expected that it can give an 
adequate idea of a Book which (in his own 
words) can be described as ‘that inimitable 


symphony, the very sounds of which move 
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men to tears and ecstasy.’ Perhaps the at- 
tempt to catch something of that sym- 
phony in another language is impossible. 
Greatly daring, I have made that attempt.” 
In the numerous notes to his bilingual edi- 
tion (the Arabic text in calligraphy by Pir 
‘Abdul Hamid), ‘Ali strives for a contem- 
porary exegesis that seeks primarily to an- 
swer the question: “What guidance can we 
draw for ourselves from the message of 
God?” 

After the Second World War, intensified 
efforts to make the Qur’an accessible in as 
many languages as possible can be 
discerned — always with the theologically 
motivated condition that the main concern 
be with translating, i.e. explaining, the 
meaning of the Quran. Henceforth, trans- 
lations by Muslims outnumber those by 
non-Muslims. In the English language, 
numerous new translations were published; 
notable are the translations by Abdul 
Majid Daryabadi (Lahore 1957) and, that 
favored by the Ahmadiyya movement, the 
translation of Muhammad Zafrullah Khan 
(first published in London, 1971), both of 
which contain detailed commentaries. The 
first American translation derives from 
TB. Irving (Vermont 1985). In 1959, the 
scholar Muhammad Hamidullah 
(1908-2002), who came from Haydarabad 
in India, published an excellent French 
translation. ‘This edition underwent more 
than twelve editions and was also trans- 
lated into Turkish. Preceding the transla- 
tion itself is an extremely valuable survey 
of earlier Qur’an translations. In 1972, 
Sheikh $i Hamza Boubakeur published a 
French translation with detailed commen- 
taries based on traditional sources; it is 
particularly popular among north African 
migrants. In Germany, several translations 
by Muslims first appeared in the 1990’s, 
independently from one another. 

The increasing number of Muslim 


immigrants from various Islamic countries 
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has been of great importance in different 
European countries. Because of this phe- 
nomenon, the task of translating the 
Quran into the languages of their new 
host countries was set before Muslims 
themselves. At the same time, intensified 
Islamic missionary efforts are discernible 
worldwide, particularly in African coun- 
tries south of the Sahara. In this context, 
the “King Fahd Complex for the Printing 
of the Holy Quran” (Ar. Mujamma‘ al-Ma- 
lik Fahd l-tiba‘at al-Qur ‘an al-karim; founded 
1982, opened 1984; www.qurancomplex. 
org) in Medina acquires a very specific im- 
portance. The ultimate goal of this institu- 
tion is to make the Arabic text of the 
Qur'an, together with “the translation of 
the meaning of the Qur’an,” freely 
accessible worldwide. Presently, transla- 
tions in 44 different languages (23 Asian, 11 
African, and 10 European) are available. 
All of these editions, produced with an 
excellent quality of typographic technique 
and binding, are bilingual, and some even 
have additional, relatively extensive com- 
mentaries. In the meantime, however, edi- 
tions not containing the Arabic text have 


also appeared. 


Quran translations outside the Islamic world until 

circa 1700 
In the Middle Ages and in pre-modern 
times, translations of the Qur’an by non- 
Muslims initially originated from the po- 
lemical conflict with Islam (see POLEMIC 
AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE; APOLOGY). A 
complete translation of the Qur'an into 
Greek is not preserved. Remnants of this 
translation can, however, be found in 
polemical works by Byzantine theologians 
such as Niketas of Byzantium (third/ninth 
century; cf. Versteegh, Greek translations). 
References to a possible Syriac translation 
of the Qur'an can be found in the west 
Syrian theologian Barsalibt’s (d. 565/1170; 
cf. Mingana, Ancient Syriac translation) 
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polemical tract against Jews, Nestorians, 
and Muslims (see JEWs AND JUDAISM; 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). The com- 
plete Qur'an was repeatedly translated into 
Latin; however, only two of these transla- 
tions were also printed, namely that by 
Robert of Ketton (1142/43, printed in 
Basel, 1534) and that by Ludovico 
Marracci (printed together with the Arabic 
text in Padua, 1698; the Latin text only in 
Leipzig, 1721, published by Christian 
Reineccius). The oldest complete Latin 
translation of the Qur'an was produced in 
Spain in the years 1142/43, at the instiga- 
tion of the Abbot of Cluny, Peter the 
Venerable (1092-1156). The translator was 
the English scholar Robert of Ketton 
(Robertus Ketenensis, or Robert of 
Chester, Robertus Cestrensis; exact life- 
span unknown), who availed himself of the 
assistance of a native “Moorish” speaker 
named Muhammad. This translation, to- 
gether with several non-qur anic Islamic 
texts, found a remarkable circulation in 
Europe, possibly because of its association 
with Cluny. The quality of this translation, 
however, was sharply criticized as early as 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
by none other than Juan of Segovia in the 
Prologue to his own translation (see below), 
Martin Luther (1483-1564) in his German 
adaptation of Ricoldo’s Contra legem 
Sarracenorum (154.2), as well as, eventually, by 
Justus Joseph Scaliger (1540-1609; cf. 
Bobzin, Reformation, 38 n. 127). Above all, 
the typical qur’anic first-person speech of 
God is completely obscured by merely ref- 
erential paraphrase. Nevertheless, this 
translation had great influence well into 
the seventeenth century, because of its 
printing in 1543 as a reference work. 
Incidentally, the first completely preserved 
translation into the Italian vernacular was 
based upon this version (see below). 

A second complete Latin translation be- 
longs in the realm of the polemical conflict 
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with the doctrine of the Almohads (al- 
Muwahhidin, r. in north Africa and Spain 
in the sixth-seventh/twelfth-thirteenth 
cents.). Supported by the Archbishop Don 
Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada (ca. 1170-1247), 
Mark of ‘Toledo (Canon Marcus of Toledo, 
exact lifespan unknown) produced a new, 
fairly literal translation, apparently in total 
ignorance of the earlier work by Robert of 
Ketton. This translation, however, was not 
widespread outside of Spain (cf. d’Alverny 
and Vajda, Marc de Toléde). 

A third Latin translation was produced 
by John of Segovia (Juan de Segovia; ca. 
1398-1458); it was, however, basically just 
an accessory to an old-Castilian Qur'an 
translation, which he composed between 
1454 and 1456 in the Monastery of Aiton 
in Savoy, together with the Muslim scholar 
‘Isa dha Jabir (alias Yca Gidelli). Both 
translations have been lost, with the excep- 
tion of the Latin prologue (cf. Gazquez, 
Prologo). A fourth Latin translation was 
produced by Johannes Gabriel Terrolensis 
(exact lifespan unknown) for the Roman 
curial cardinal Aegidius of Viterbo (Egidio 
da Viterbo; 14.70-1532). What is valuable 
about this work, available in two recen- 
sions, is a column of notes, based on the 
Muslim exegesis of the Qur’an (cf. 
Burman, Latin-Arabtc Quran edition), next to 
the Latin transcription of the Arabic text. 
Another Latin translation, of which two 
manuscripts are known, is attributed to the 
Byzantine patriarch Kyrillos Lukaris (1572- 
1638). Two manuscript recensions also re- 
main of the translation of the Franciscan, 
Dominicus Germanus de Silesia 
(1588-1670; cf. Devic, Traduction inédite). 

The translation by the Italian Fr. 
Ludovico Marracci (1612-1700), which ap- 
peared in 1698, ushered in an entirely new 
era. For his translation, Marracci was able 
to rely on the collection of Arabic manu- 
scripts belonging to the Bibliotheca 
Vaticana, which was rather substantial for 
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the time (cf. Nallino, Fonti arabe). In it, he 
found the most important Islamic com- 
mentaries to the Qur’an, which he used 
extensively for his translation and from 
which he had numerous excerpts printed 
in Arabic with a Latin translation. Because 
of its accuracy, Marracci’s translation can 
be used profitably to this day. Of 
Marracci’s Qur'an edition, Edward 
Denison Ross quite rightly says: “It rep- 
resents a most remarkable feat of scholar- 
ship, greatly in advance of most 
Orientalism of the period” (Ross, Marracci, 
118). 

Like the printed Latin precursor transla- 
tion, Marracci’s translation was also used 
as a template, that is, as a reference work, 
for further translations into the vernacular. 
The German translation by the 
Nuremberg pastor, David Nerreter 
(1649-1726), refers directly and explicitly to 
Marracci’s text. Nerreter revised Pansebeia 
(1653), the work in comparative religion, by 
the Scottish author Alexander Ross (1590- 
1654), and contributed his own extensive 
volume about Islam, titled New erdfjnete 
Mahometanische Moschea (Nuremberg, 1703). 
After a general description of Islam based 
on the sources known at the time, the 
German text of the Qur'an followed in a 
second tract, translated according to 
Marracci’s Latin version. Nerreter’s work is 
still fully immersed in the tradition of anti- 
Islamic polemics of the previous century; 
he translates the Qur'an in order that every 
individual can see for themselves the “cor- 
ruptive teachings of Mohammad” (schad- 
liche Lehre Mohammeds). Nerreter’s work, 
chronologically the third German transla- 
tion of the Qur’an, had no noteworthy 
repercussions. The first Hungarian transla- 
tion of the Qur'an (1831), by Imre Buzitai 
Szedlmayer and Gyorgy Gedeon (born 
1831), is also based on Marracct’s 
translation. 


The oldest complete translation into a 
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European vernacular, namely the Italian, is 
in the Qur’an edition issued by the 
Venetian publisher Andrea Arrivabene in 
1547. Although the title asserts that the 
Quran was “newly translated from the 
Arabic,” the translation is actually based 
exclusively on the 1543 Latin Qur'an by 
Theodor Bibliander, as noted by the two 
great Leiden philologists, Justus Joseph 
Scaliger and Thomas Erpenius (1584- 
1624). Arrivabene divides his Qur’an edi- 
tion into three books, with the text of the 
Quran being contained only in the second 
and third books. The first book contains 
three treatises, Chronica mendosa et ridiculosa 
Sarracenorum, De generatione Mahumet et nu- 
tritura eius, as well as Doctrina Machumeti, 
which were published alongside a transla- 
tion of the Qur’an in the “Corpus 
Toletanum” (cf. Bobzin, Reformation, 
264f.). The first German translation of the 
Quran, by the then-pastor of Nuremberg, 
Salomon Schweigger (1551-1622), is based 
on Arrivabene’s edition. In the foreword to 
the book, which first appeared in 1616, he 
wrote that he had come to know of 
Arrivabene’s translation of the Qur’an 
during his travels as a missionary preacher 
to Istanbul in Turkey (1578-61). 
Schweigger’s edition is entirely dependent 
upon Arrivabene’s in its composition and, 
astonishingly, lacks any acknowledgement 
of the Latin edition of the Quran by 
Bibliander. In the year 1659, an edition of 
Schweigger’s works, with a substantially 
expanded commentary section, appeared 
in Nuremberg in the prominent printing 
office of Endters’, without, however, nam- 
ing Schweigger as the translator (reprinted 
1664). The first Dutch translation of the 
Quran, printed in 1641, also goes back to 
Schweigger’s text, whose name appears as 
“Swigger” on the title page; the name of 
the Dutch translator is unknown and the 
place of publication given there 
(“Hamburg”) is false. 
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The oldest French translation (Paris 1647) 
comes from André du Ryer, “Sieur de la 
Garde Malezair” (d. 1672). Supported by 
the French diplomat, Frangois Savary de 
Bréves (d. 1618), du Ryer studied Turkish, 
Arabic and possibly also Persian from 
1616-21 in Egypt. His path as a diplomat 
led him first to an appointment as vice- 
consul to Alexandria and Cairo, and then, 
as interpreter and ambassador, to Istanbul. 
He published one of the first studies of 
Turkish grammar (1630; 1633) and trans- 
lated one of the most famous works of 
Persian literature, the “Flower garden” 
(Gulistan), by Sa‘di, into French (1634). Du 
Ryer’s translation of the Qur'an is the old- 
est complete translation of the Qur'an into 
a European vernacular and became an 
unparalled literary success, to which re- 
prints in France and even more numerous 
reprints in the Netherlands during the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries testify. 
The easy availability of the Quran ac- 
companied a newfound interest in the 
Orient; additionally, du Ryer’s translation 
lacked the polemical tone of previous edi- 
tions, an orientation which arose mainly in 
ecclesiastical contexts. Du Ryer used 
Islamic commentaries such as al-Baydawi’s 
Anwar al-tanzil, the Tafsir al-Jalalayn by al- 
Mahallt (d. 864/1459) and al-Suyatt 
(d. 11/1505), or an excerpt from al-Razi’s 
(d. 606/1210) great commentary made by 
al-Raghi |-‘Tanist (d. 715/1315) entitled al- 
Tanwir fi |-tafsix, quite casually in his trans- 
lation, merely noting them in the margins. 
The deprecatory tone present in the in- 
troductory chapter, “Sommaire de la re- 
ligion des Turcs,” can be understood as an 
attempt at camouflage (cf. Hamilton and 
Richard, André du Ryer, 94f.). The success of 
du Ryer’s translation, despite its philologi- 
cal shortcomings, which were already rec- 
ognized by his contemporaries, rests on its 
use as a basis for the production of further 


translations. 
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Already two years after the first French 
edition, in 1649, the Scottish author 
Alexander Ross, previously mentioned in 
connection with Marracci and Nerreter, 
published an English translation, whose 
author is unknown. Ross prefaced his 
translation with a very traditional view of 
Muhammad’s life and an extensive pre- 
sentation of Islam. That problems with 
censorship existed is evidenced by the sub- 
title: With a Needful Caveat, or Admonition, for 
them who desire to know what use may be made of, 
or uf there be danger in Reading the Alcoran. ‘The 
success of the book arose from the fact that 
it was reissued in the year of its initial pub- 
lication, 1649, as well as in 1688. Even- 
tually, the translation was incorporated as a 
fourth volume in The Compleat History of the 
Turks from the Origin in the Year 755 to the Year 
1718, by David Jones (London 1718). It 
appears, without mention of Ross’s name, 
after the biography of Muhammad titled 
The True Nature of Imposture fully Display’d in 
the Life of Mahomet, by Humphrey Prideux 
(1648-1724). It is of particular interest to 
note that the first translation printed and 
published in America was that published 
by Ross (Springfield 1806), not the transla- 
tion by Sale (see below), which, at the time, 
had already completely displaced Ross’s 
work in Britain. 

The second language into which du 
Ryer’s Qur'an was translated was Dutch. 
The Mennonite Jan Hendricksz. Glaze- 
maker (d. 1682) worked as a professional 
translator of Latin, French, German, and 
Italian; the list of works he translated 
(among them, works by Descartes and 
Spinoza) is impressive. His Qur’an transla- 
tion is “an elegant piece of prose which 
was obviously intended for a public more 
interested in literature than in the theologi- 
cal study of Islam” (Hamilton and 
Richard, André du Ryer, 115). Glazemaker’s 
Dutch translation appeared first in 
Amsterdam in 1658. The translation was 
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printed together with a life of Muhammad 
from Thomas Erpenius’s Latin translation 
of the Historia Saracenica by the Coptic his- 
torian al-Makin ( Jirjis b. al-“Amid, d. ca. 
1273), as well as with excerpts from the 
works of various ecclesiastical authors who 
wrote about Muhammad (cf. Hamilton 
and Richard, André du Ryer, 115f.). Further- 
more, a text about Muhammad’s ascension 
(q.v.) to heaven, as well as a version of the 
so-called Masavl ‘Abdallah b. Salam (cf. 
Bobzin, Reformation, p. 334, n. 310 and 
312), which had already appeared in the 
earlier Toledo collection, was added. 
Glazemaker’s translation of the Qur'an 
was extraordinarily successful and a total 
of six reprints were issued up to 1734. 
Glazemaker based the second German 
translation of the Qur'an upon the Dutch 
translation. It appeared, however, not as an 
independent work, but rather as part of 
the collected edition Thesaurus Exoticorum 
(Hamburg 1688), published by the late- 
baroque professional writer Eberhard 
Werner Happel (1647-90). In this version, 
the Qur'an was embedded in the frame- 
work of an all-encompassing cosmo- 
graphic presentation, in which the “Asiatic, 
African and American nations” were pre- 
sented. In this extensive encyclopedic vol- 
ume, the translation of the Qur'an follows 
a detailed illustrated description of the 
Ottoman empire. Yet, the impact of du 
Ryer’s translation does not end with the 
third German translation, but with two 
Russian translations of the French edition. 
The first appeared at the command of czar 
Peter the Great in 1716 in St. Petersburg; 
the translator was Petr Vasilyevic 
Pos(t)nikov. This translation contains nu- 
merous misinterpretations. The second 
translation, penned by the litterateur 
Mikhail Ivanovic Verevkin (1733-95), ap- 
peared in 1790, shortly after the first 
Arabic edition of the Qur’an, which was 


printed in St. Petersburg in 1787 at the 
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behest of the empress Catherine I (cf. 
Hamilton and Richard, André du Ryer, 
117f.). 


rth century translations outside the Islamic world 
In contrast to all previously presented 
Christian translations, the history of the 
impact of the translation done by the 
English jurist and Orientalist George Sale 
(d. 1736) endures until today. According to 
J. Fiick, “through a somewhat prosaic neat- 
ness, it illustrates that what matters is to 
reflect the contents of the work clearly and 
effectively” (“zeichnet sie sich durch eine 
etwas ntichterne Sauberkeit aus, welcher es 
nur darauf ankommt, den Inhalt des 
Werkes klar und deutlich wiederzugeben,” 
Fick, Studien, 104). In his discussion of 
Marracci’s translation, Sale writes, “This 
translation... is very exact; but adheres to 
the Arabic idiom too literally to be easily 
understood.” Undoubtedly, Sale’s own 
translation is based on the Arabic text, for 
the interpretation of which Sale regularly 
drew on the commentary by al-Baydawt. 
But he continuously looked at Marracci’s 
interpretation of the text and used 
Marracci’s work copiously in his extensive 
notes: “So much had been achieved by 
Marracci that Sale’s work might also have 
been performed with a knowledge of Latin 
alone, as far as regards the quotations from 
Arabic sources” (E.D. Ross in the foreword 
to his edition of Sale, ix). Of particular 
significance, however, is the detailed 
“Preliminary Discourse”; herein Sale gives 
a detailed description of the history and 
religion of the pre-Islamic Arabs, support- 
ing himself above all with the Specimen 
storia Arabum, by Edward Pococke 
(1604-91), which appeared in 1650. To this, 
he adds a general introduction to the 
Quran, as well as an overview of the most 
important Islamic sects. Sale’s translation 
had extraordinary success. In the eight- 
eenth century itself four additional editions 
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appeared, and in the nineteenth, well over 
60. This translation is still on the market. 
Since 1825, editions preceded by a “sketch 
of the life of George Sale,” penned by 
Richard Alfred Davenport (d. 1852) are 
available, with expanded notes based on 
translations such as the French translation 
by Savary (see below). In 1882-6, Elwood 
Morris Wherry (d. 1927) republished the 
work under the title A comprehensive com- 
mentary on the Quran without adding any- 
thing essentially new to the edition. 
Additionally worth noting is the edition of 
1921, to which the British Orientalist 
Edward Denison Ross contributed an in- 
sightful introduction, pointing out the 
manner in which Sale was indebted to 
Marracci’s work (see above). 

The fourth German translation is based 
on Sale’s translation. It was composed by 
Theodor Arnold (1683-1761), an English 
teacher who also composed a widely used 
study of English grammar (Leipzig 1736) 
and translated numerous English works 
into German, among them Ockley’s History 
of the Saracens. Arnold’s German translation 
appeared in Lemgo in 1764. Although not 
widely circulated, Goethe used it for his 
West-dstlichen Divan and its accompanying 
Noten und Abhandlungen. Furthermore, the 
third Russian translation of the Qur'an 
(St. Petersburg 1792) goes back to Sale’s 
text by way of Alexe] Vasiljevic Kolmakov, 
as does the first Hungarian (1854) transla- 
tion, by way of Istvan Szokoly (1822-1904). 

The first German translation produced 
directly from the Arabic was published in 
1772 by the Frankfurt scholar David 
Friederich Megerlin (1699-1778). From the 
fact that an etching of “Mohammad, the 
false Prophet,” faces the title page, one can 
infer that Megerlin remained entirely 
attached to the traditional Christian 
polemic against Islam. With respect to this 
translation, Goethe spoke of an “elende 
Produktion” (wretched production). Only 
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one year later (1773), a further translation 
directly from the Arabic appeared. It was 
composed by the Quedlinburg clergyman 
Friedrich Eberhard Boysen (d. 1800). A 
contemporary reviewer criticized the trans- 
lation for its tendency to paraphrase im- 
properly. In 1775, a second print run was 
issued. In 1828, a revision that attempted 
to rebut the scathing critique by the most 
important German Arabic scholar of the 
time, Fleischer (1801-88), was issued by the 
Orientalist Samuel Friedrich Gunther 
Wahl (1760-1834), who, at the time, was 
teaching in Halle /Saale. 

Claude Etienne Savary (1750-88) pro- 
duced a new French translation in 1783. It 
originated during an extended stay in 
Egypt (cf. Lettres sur ’Egypte), quasi “sous les 
yeux des Arabes,” as Savary wrote in the 
foreword. Consequently, Savary can be 
viewed as the first translator of the Qur'an 
who had a feel “for the perfection of the 
style and the grandeur of the imagery” (fur 
die Perfektion des Stils und die GroBar- 
tigkeit der Bilder) of the Qur'an. For this 
reason, he can rightly characterize du 
Ryer’s translation as a mere “rhapsodie 
plate et ennuyeuse;... en lisant sa traduc- 
tion, on ne s’imagerinait jamais que le 
Koran est le chef-d’oeuvre de la langue 
arabe.” Accordingly, in his translation, 
Savary tried to preserve precisely the lin- 
guistic character of the Qur’an’s style: “To 
the extent of my abilities, I have imitated 
the concision, energy and grandeur of its 
style” (“Jai imité autant qu’il a dépendu de 
moi la concision, l’énergie, l’élévation de 
son style”). Above all, a certain stylistic 
obscurity should not be smoothed out in 
the translation. Savary preceded his trans- 
lation with a “life of Muhammad,” com- 
piled from different Arabic authors. The 
notes to the text are rather sparse, al- 
though nevertheless substantive; they were 
later incorporated into a part of Sale’s edi- 
tions. Savary’s translation, of which there 
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are a total of seventeen different editions, 
is still read to this day and is still on the 
market. Incidentally, Savary was the first to 
give up the until-then common European 
usage of “Alkoran” (Alcoranus) in favor of 
“Koran.” The Spanish translations by 
Joaquin Garcia-Bravo (1907) and 

A. Hernandez Cata (1913), as well as an 
anonymous Italian translation (1882), draw 


on Savary’s text. 


rgth century translations outside the Islamic 

world 
A further translation of the Qur'an, like- 
wise still available today, was produced by 
Albin de Biberstein Kazimirski (d. 1887), a 
Polish immigrant to France. He was a stu- 
dent of Silvestre de Sacy (d. 1838) and 
worked as an interpreter of Arabic and 
Persian. Kazimirski’s translation first ap- 
peared in 1840, as part of the three-volume 
collection entitled Les livres sacrés de Orient, 
published by the Sinologist Jean Pierre 
Guillaume Pauthier (d. 1873), which also 
contained translations of the Shi Aing and 
the laws of the Manu. This juxtaposition is 
significant in the history of ideas in that 
the Qur'an was thereby placed on an en- 
tirely new plane of understanding, as the 
document of a world religion, that is, of 
an independent culture. In the same year 
(1840), a separate edition, which was fre- 
quently reprinted, appeared. The transla- 
tion was certified as preserving “the poetic 
vapor of numerous passages of the 
Quran” (“le soufflé poétique de nombreux 
passages du Coran,” G.C. Anawati). 
Another testament to its quality is cer- 
tainly the fact that scholars such as 
G.H. Bousquet (1959), Mohammed Arkoun 
(1970), and Maxime Rodison (1981) reis- 
sued the translation, adding a new intro- 
duction each time. The Spanish editions by 
Jose Garber de Robles (1844) and Vicente 
Ortiz de la Puebla (1872), as well as the 
Russian translation by K. Nikolajev (1864), 
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are all based on Kazimirsk1’s translation. 
In addition to further translations from 
other languages, Kazimirski’s constitutes 
the basis for the two Dutch translations by 
LJ.A. Tollens (1859) and Salome Keijzer 
(1860). 

A German translation was put out in 
1840 as well, by the Rabbi Lion (Ludwig) 
Baruch Ullmann of Krefeld (d. 1843). 
Ullmann was inspired in his work by the 
dissertation of the important Jewish 
scholar Abraham Geiger (1810-74), Was hat 
Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen? 
(Bonn 1833), and emphasized in the pref- 
ace to his translation his conviction that 
“what this translation will have above and 
beyond all others is the exact observation 
and documentation of everything that 
Muhammad borrowed from Judaism” 
(“Was diese Ubersetzung vor anderen 
voraushaben wird, ist die genaue Beach- 
tung und Nachweisung alles dessen, was 
Muhamed aus dem Judenthum entlehnt 
hat”). Although this translation was 
sharply criticized for its philological short- 
comings by such important scholars of 
Arabic as H.L. Fleischer (1801-88) and Th. 
Noldeke (1836-1930), a ninth edition was 
issued in 1897. A revision (1959) by Leo 
Winter did nothing to improve the quality 
of the translation; nevertheless, this edi- 
tion, though linguistically deficient, remains 
widely popular in Germany to this day. 

A few years before Ullmann, the German 
poet and Orientalist Friedrich Rtickert 
(d. 1866), using the newly published Arabic 
edition of the Qur’an by Gustav Flugel as 
his basis, attempted a poetic rendition of 
the Qur'an that simultaneously observed 
the philological standards of the time, but 
not in the form of a complete translation. 
Riickert’s work was first published after his 
death. Annemarie Schimmel wrote of the 
translation, “Riickert sptirte mit dichte- 
rischem Instinkt die poetische Kraft und 
Schonheit weiter Parteien des Textes und 
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suchte sie so wiederzugeben, dai der 
Originalcharakter- sei er starker poetisch 
oder prosaisch- gewahrt blieb” (Rickert 
felt with a poet’s instinct the poetic power 
and beauty of sections of the text and at- 
tempted to render them in such a manner 
that the original character- whether 
strongly poetic or prosaic- remained 
preserved). 

The first Swedish translation of the 
Quran stems from the linguist and dip- 
lomat J. Fredrik S. Crusenstolpe (1801-82) 
and appeared together with a historical 
introduction in 1843. It was followed in 
1874 by the translation by Carl Johan 
Tornberg (1807-77), a student of de Sacy, 
who had been teaching Orientalism in 
Lund since 1847. Tornberg prefaced this 
with a Swedish translation of Noldeke’s 
Das Leben Muhammeds (Hannover 1863). 

The first Italian translation of the Qur'an 
directly from the Arabic is by Cavaliere 
Vincenzo Calza (1847). The first Polish edi- 
tion of the Qur’an was published by Jan 
Murza ‘Tarak Buczacki, together with a 
Life of Mahomet (London 1849/50) by 
Washington Irving (d. 1859), information 
about various aspects of the relationship 
between Poland and the Turks and ‘Tartars, 
and about the pre-Islamic Arabs and the 
Quran (from Sale’s “Preliminary 
Discourse”). Eventually, a few of the 
prayers, translated from the Arabic, were 
added. This edition was reprinted in 1985 
and 1988. 

The 1857 Hebrew translation by the 
Jewish scholar Hermann (i.e. Zvi Chajjim) 
Reckendorf (d. ca. 1875) is noteworthy; 
additionally, it even contains three essays 
about the pre-Islamic Arabs, the life of 
Muhammed, as well as about the Qur'an. 
Yosef Yoel Rivlin made another Hebrew 
translation (1937), which is still viewed as 
the most popular such translation; several 
editions have been published over the 
years. Aaron Ben Shemesh published a 
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third Hebrew translation in 1971. ‘To this 
list should be added the 2005 Hebrew 
translation by Uri Rubin. 

In 1861, a new English translation of the 
Qur’an by the clergyman John Meadows 
Rodwell (d. 1900), who was an old friend of 
Darwin’s, appeared. It is unusual in that, 
for the first time in a translation of the 
Quran, the siiras were arranged by taking 
into consideration their chronological or- 
der. Rodwell could resort to the prior 
works of Gustav Weil (Mohammed der 
Prophet, Stuttgart 1843), William Muir (The 
life of Mahomet, London 185 8f.), and 
Theodore Noldeke, Ge (first ed. 1860); he 
nevertheless followed his own ideas about 
arrangement, compiling the older siiras 
according to thematic considerations 
rather than historical allusion. Particularly 
noteworthy is Rodwell’s perception of the 
significance of the originally oral character 
of the Qur'an: “Of all the Suras it must be 
remarked that they were intended not for 
readers but for hearers- that they were all pro- 
mulgated by public recital- and that much 
was left, as the imperfect sentences shew, to 
the manner and suggestive action of the 
reciter” (Preface). G. Margoliouth, who 
revised the translation for the “Everyman’s 
Library” in 1909, characterized it in his 
introduction as “one of the best that have 
as yet been produced. It seems to a great 
extent to carry with it the atmosphere in 
which Muhammed lived, and its sentences 
are imbued with the flavour of the east.” 
In 1875, the first Spanish translation from 
the Arabic prepared by a Christian, 
Benigno de Murguiondo y Ugartondo, 
appeared. Like the translation by 
Marracci, it included an extensive refuta- 
tion on the basis of the doctrine of the 
Catholic church. This is amply expressed 
by the title. Three years later (1878), the 
first modern Greek translation, by 
Gerasimos I. Pentakes, appeared; by 1887, 
three further editions had been published. 
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The first Russian translation of the 
Quran from the Arabic (first appearance 
1877/9) was prepared by the Orientalist 
Gordij Semjonovic Sablukov (d. 1880) from 
Kazan on the basis of the so-called 
Petersburg Qur’an (1787; see above; see 
also PRINTING OF THE QUR'AN). As of the 
third edition (1907), the Arabic text, set in 
the Kazan Arabic typeface, was printed on 
the opposing page. Reprints of this edition 
still appeared after the second World War, 
but without exact dates of publication. 

To produce the Qur'an translation for the 
well-known series, Sacred Books of the 
East, the publisher, F Max Miiller 
(d. 1900), engaged the services of the 
Cambridge Orientalist Edward Henry 
Palmer (d. 1882), who completed the task 
in a short period of time. The two sections 
appeared in 1880 as the sixth and ninth 
volumes in the series. Palmer added a his- 
torical introduction (pp. ix-lxxx), as well as 
an “Abstract of the contents of the 
Qur’an” (pp. Ixxxi-cxviil), to the book. The 
short period of time allowed for comple- 
tion of the translation led to what Stanley 
Lane-Poole (1854-1931) described as “the 
grave fault of immaturity.” H.A.R. Gibb 
(1895-1971) judged the translation to be 
“rather literal and inadequate.” Never- 
theless, Palmer’s translation was reissued 
numerous times and, as of 1928, was even 
incorporated into the renowned serial 
“World’s Classics,” with the addition of an 
“Introduction” by Reynold Alleyne 
Nicholson (1868-1945). 

‘Two years later (1882), the first 
Portuguese translation appeared in Rio de 


Janeiro. A translator is not named. 


20th century translations beyond the Islamic 
world 
Progress in Arabic philology in the nine- 
teenth century initially had hardly any 
effect on the translation of the Quran. 
In the festschrift for Theodor Noldeke 
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(Bezold, Onentalische Studien, i, 34. n. 1), the 
German Arabist August Fischer wrote, 
“daB unter allen vorhandenen, vollstan- 
digen wie partiellen, Qoran-Ubertra- 
gungen keine einzige strengen 
philologischen Anforderungen geniigt” 

(of all the Quran translations available, 
whether complete or partial, not a single 
one satisfies the stringent standards of phi- 
lology). This statement makes clear that 
philologically weak translations could still 
be exceedingly successful, even in the 
twentieth century. A good example of this 
is the German translation by Max 
Henning (d. 1927), who was certainly not 
an Arabist. ‘This version first appeared in 
1901 as a volume in the popular and highly 
circulated “Universal-Bibliothek,” pub- 
lished by Ph. Reclam in Leipzig. In 1960, 
this edition was republished in the West 
German branch of Reclam in Stuttgart, 
slightly revised by Annemarie Schimmel (d. 
2003). In 1968, another revision of this 
translation was published by the Leipzig 
historian of religion, Kurt Rudolf, in the 
East German branch of Reclam in Leipzig. 
This version distinguished itself through its 
particularly meticulous and comprehensive 
commentary. Henning’s translation is easy 
to read but philologically unreliable; it is 
noteworthy that it was republished by 
Turkish authorities for migrants from 
Turkey. The translation experienced a 

last, considerably more incisive revision 

by the Muslim convert Murad Wilfried 
Hofmann (first published in Istanbul, 
1998). 

More decisive philological advances than 
those made by Henning’s translation are 
present in three other translations, which 
are still reissued to this day, although with 
partially new introductions. These are the 
Swedish translation (1917; expanded re- 
print 1971 and more recently) by Karl 
Vilhelm Zetterstéen (1866-1953), the Italian 
translation (1929; numerous reprints) by 
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Luigi Bonelli (1865-1947), and the French 
translation (1929; expanded reprint 1998) 
by Edouard Montet (1865-1934). Three 
other translations stand out because of en- 
during scholarly qualities: the English ver- 
sion by Richard Bell, the French version by 
Régis Blachére, and the German version 
by Rudi Paret. 

Rodwell was the first translator of the 
Quran to arrange the siiras (q.v.) accord- 
ing to chronological principles (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). The 
Scottish Arabist Richard Bell (1876-1952) 
went one step further down this path. 
Although he held to the traditional order 
of the stiras in his translation of the 
Quran (1937-9), in the stiras themselves, he 
followed a “re-arrangement” according to 
the origin of the individual components of 
the stiras. Underlying this is a concept of 
“three main periods” of the composition of 
the Qur’an (Bell, Quran, i, vii), as explained 
in the preface: “(a) an early period from 
which only fragments survive consisting 
mainly of lists of ‘signs’ and exhortations 
to the worship of Allah; (b) the Qur’an 
period, covering the latter part of 
Muhammad’s activity in Mecca (q.v.), and 
the first year or two of his residence in 
Medina (q.v.), during which he is produc- 
ing a Qur’an giving in Arabic the gist of 
previous revelation; (c) the Book-period, 
beginning somewhere about the end of the 
year I, during which Muhammad is de- 
finitively producing a Book, i.e. an inde- 
pendent revelation.” In his translation, 
these composition processes are also visual- 
ized within the individual stiras. Even if 
one cannot follow Bell’s analysis in all its 
points, his very exacting translation is an 
asset to the historical understanding of the 
text of the Qur'an. No other researcher of 
the Qur’4n put as much thought into the 
inner coherence of the siiras as did Bell 
(see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QURAN; 
UNITY OF THE TEXT OF THE QUR'AN; 
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TEXTUAL CRITICISM AND THE QUR'AN). The 
many notes and explanatory statements 
which Bell produced were mostly left out of 
the printed version. In 1991, two volumes 
of Bell’s Commentary on the Quran drawn 
from materials left in his estate (admittedly 
in unsatisfactory typographical form) were 
published by C.E. Bosworth and M.E,J. 
Richardson. 

In 1947-9, the French Arabist Régis 
Blachére (1900-73) brought forth a three- 
volume introduction to the Qur'an 
(Introduction au Coran), as well as a new 
translation of the Qur'an itself, in which 
the stiras (similarly to Rodwell’s edition) 
were presented in the order Noldeke had 
suggested, with only slightly modified 
chronological changes. Blachére’s transla- 
tion is, as far as I know, the first scholarly 
translation of the Qur’an that uses the 
Cairene Quran text of 1342/1923 as its 
foundation. Furthermore, Blachére’s care- 
ful and exacting translation is notable for 
its continuous observance of important 
ways of reading the Qur'an (see READINGS 
OF THE QuR’AN), which every now and 
again lead to translations that depart from 
the traditional perception of the text. The 
two extensive commentaries by al-‘Tabari 
(d. 310/923) and al-Razi are constantly 
taken into account, as well as those by al- 
Baydawi and al-Nasafi (d. 710/1310; 
Madank al-tanzil wa-haqa iq al-ta’wil), al- 
though only for grammatical issues. In 
1957, a revised edition of the translation 
appeared which, however, followed the 
traditional arrangement of the siiras. 

Already in 1935, Rudi Paret (d. 1983) had 
published his “Plan einer neuen, leicht 
kommentierten wissenschaftlichen 
Korantibersetzung.” In this article, Paret 
developed his concept of a historically 
grounded translation, the main purpose of 
which should be to “render the text in the 
same manner as contemporaries heard it 


from the Prophet’s mouth” (“dai sieden 
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Wortlaut so wiedergibt, wie ihn die Zeit- 
genossen aus dem Munde des Propheten 
gehort haben,” Paret, Ubersetzung, 1). 
Therefore, the Arabic commentaries, 
“which are full of later, ahistorical inter- 
pretations of the text” (“die voll sind von 
spateren, unhistorischen Auslegungen des 
Textes,” Paret, Plan, 122), are to be used 
only with great reservation. Instead, one 
must “seek the key to understanding dif- 
ficult sections in the Qur'an itself” (“im 
Koran selber den Schliissel zum Ver- 
standnis schwieriger Stellen zu suchen”; 
ibid). Above all, Paret’s translation, which 
appeared in 1962 after much preparatory 
work, is marked by these two principles 
which he implemented rigorously through- 
out. Addenda necessary to understanding 
the text, which presents “an effectively 
condensed historical commentary” 
(“gewissermafen einen kondensierten his- 
torischen Kommentar”; ibid.), are par- 
enthetically inserted into the text. In the 
relatively sparse critical apparatus, the lit- 
eral translation is often given; aside from 
that, alternative translations are provided. 
The complementary volume Kommentar und 
Konkordanz, published in 1971, painstakingly 
and exhaustively lists parallels within the 
Quran and gives historical explanations 
for selected sections. With regard to the 
style of the translation, Paret emphasizes 
that it is not intended “fiir erbauliche 
Zwecke” (for edifying purposes), and that 
he therefore did not aim for a lofty style 
(“gehobene Ausdrucksweise”). In a second 
edition (1982), Paret carried out a series of 
alterations, and, above all, occasionally 
considering alternative readings (such as 
that by Ibn Mas‘tid [d. 32/652-3)]). 

The German translation by Adel 
Theodor Khoury (1987) is entirely depen- 
dent on Paret’s concept of the text, but 
with hardly any indication of alternative 
translation possibilities. Khoury published 
a twelve-volume commentary (1990-2001) 
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on the basis of this translation which, 
unfortunately, does not present a real 

step forward in historical and literary 
scholarship on the Qur’an because it only 
selectively engaged contemporary research 
literature. In 2004, the same translator 
published a brief one-volume commentary 
with text and translation. 

Paret’s translation, of which, incidentally, 
reprints published in Iran are available (for 
example Qom 1378/2000), had a wide- 
reaching effect on the German-speaking 
world. Many of the translations into vari- 
ous European languages that have ap- 
peared since Paret’s are unthinkable 
without the philologically pioneering work 
of his translation. 

Among the numerous English transla- 
tions, that by the Cambridge Arabist 
Arthur John Arberry (1901-69) holds a spe- 
cial place. The very title, The Koran inter- 
preted, hints that Arberry follows the 
concept, first emphasized in the English- 
speaking world by Pickthall, that the 
Quran is actually untranslatable. In no- 
ticeable contrast to Bell, Arberry intends 
“to imitate, however imperfectly, those rhe- 
torical and rhythmical patterns which are 
the glory and the sublimity of the Koran,” 
and beyond that, “to show each Sura as an 
artistic whole, its often incongruent parts 
constituting a rich and admirable pattern” 
(p. 25). Particularly among Muslims, 
Arberry’s translation is held in special 
esteem because of its linguistic form. Also 
widely popular is the translation by N,J. 
Dawood that first appeared as a Penguin 
paperback (1956). Among the French trans- 
lations, that by Denise Masson (Paris 1967) 
stems from the ambit of Louis Massignon 
and is indebted to a dialogical attitude to- 
wards Islam. In 1990, two new translations 
appeared simultaneously. With his very 
biblical language, André Chouraqui, who 
also translated the Bible, tried to empha- 
size the continuity of the three monothe- 
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istic religions. Jacques Berque is primarily 
concerned with rendering the Arabic text 
in a stylistically fitting linguistic manner, 
while at the same time providing scholarly 
justification for the translation. The afore- 
mentioned Italian translation by Bonelli 
has, since 1955, been joined by a very aca- 
demically valuable work by Alessandro 
Bausani. Among the Spanish translations, 
both that by Juan Vernet (1963) and that by 
Julio Cortes (1980) deserve special notice. 
Of the academically significant transla- 
tions into Slavic languages, the following 
two are noteworthy: the Russian edition by 
Ignatij Julianovic Krackovskij (1963) and 
the Czech edition by Ivan Hrbek (1972). 


Hartmut Bobzin 
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Transportation see SHIPS; VEHICLES 
AND TRANSPORTATION; CARAVAN 


Travel see JOURNEY; TRIPS AND VOYAGES 


‘Treasure see WEALTH; BOOTY 


Tree(s) 


A perennial woody plant with a main 
trunk. The Lisan al-‘Arab defines the term 
Shajar as the “kind of plant that has a trunk 
or stem.” In the Qur'an, the denominative 
Shajara (nomen unitatis) is the form used most 
frequently (nineteen times) to designate this 
concept. The nominal shqar is found gen- 
erally in a collective sense of trees, bushes 
or plants; in two instances (Q 56:52; 36:80), 
however, it refers to specific trees, of which 
more below. For mention of other trees 
(date palm [q.v.], olive, etc.) see 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION. 

The contexts in which the collective sense 
of shajar appears depict the creative, 
supreme power of the one, unique deity 
(see GREATION; POWER AND IMPOTENCE). 
For example, “It is he who sends down wa- 
ter (q.v.) from the skies for you (see HEAVEN 
AND SKY; GRACE} BLESSING); from it 1s 
drink and from it is foliage (shaar) upon 
which you pasture [your beasts]” (Q 16:10; 
see SUSTENANCE; ANIMAL LIFE). [he fol- 
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lowing verse mentions specific plants such 
as the olive tree, date palm, grape vine and 
many (unnamed) fruits, as portents for 
those who reflect upon God’s creation. In 
two similar passages (Q 22:18; 55:6), all 
things in heaven and on earth prostrate 
before God (see BOWING AND PROSTRA- 
TION), including the sun (q.v.), moon (q.v.), 
stars (see PLANETS AND STARS), mountains, 
trees and beasts (see ANIMAL LIFE). 
Whereas God alone causes splendid 
orchards or gardens (see GARDEN) to spring 
forth, humans cannot produce (the seeds 
of) the trees (Q 27:60; see also Q 56:72). The 
hadith collector Muslim (d. ca. 261/875) 
records a tradition in which God is said to 
have created trees on the third day, 
Monday, after the earth (q.v.) and the 
mountains (cf. Tibrizt, Mishcat, 11, 691-5 
[chap. 7]). 

One of the two instances of the nominal 
form referring to a particular tree is the 
“green tree” (al-shaar al-akhdar, Q 36:80). 
Al-Zamakhshart (d. 538/1144) explains this 
as one of the marvels of God’s creation, 
the wood of such a tree containing the op- 
posite qualities of fire (q.v.) and water. A 
proverb claims that “In every tree there is 
fire (nar), the best species being the markh 
and the @far” (cf. Zamakhshart, Aashshaf, 
ad Q 36:80). A green twig the size of a 
tooth stick (sizwak) cut from both trees, each 
of which secretes drops of water, would be 
rubbed together. Underlying the proverb is 
the notion of fertility since the male twig 
(markh) rubbed against the female twig 
(far) ignites fire with God’s permission. 

The second instance refers to shajar min 
zaqqum (Q 56:52), a term that appears in two 
other verses as shqgarat al-zaqqim (Q 37:62; 
44:43). Ibn Manzi (d. 711/1311-12) in the 
Lisan offers the explanation that, when 
Q 44:43-4, “Verily the tree of Zaqqiim is 
the food of sinners” (see sIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR; FOOD AND DRINK; HELL AND 
HELLFIRE} REWARD AND PUNISHMENT), was 
revealed, the Quraysh (q.v.) did not un- 
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derstand what tree it referred to as it did 
not grow in the region. Abi Jahl enquired 
if anyone could identify it. A north African 
replied that in the dialect of Ifriqiya it 
meant a dish of dates and fresh butter (al- 
zubd bi-tamr; the qur’anic commentator 
al-Zamakhshari attributes the food to the 
Yemenis). Abi Jahl ordered a plate of it for 
his companions and, having sampled it, 
they mockingly exclaimed, “Is this what 
Muhammad has tried to scare us with in 
the hereafter?” God then revealed 

Q 37:62-5 in which the Zaqqiim is de- 
scribed as a tree that grows in the depths of 
hell, the fruits thereof being like the heads 
of devils or, according to al-Baydawi 

(d. prob. 716/1316-17), like terrible serpents 
foul in aspect, having manes. In Q 56:52 
the tree feeds the “companions of the left 
hand” (see LEFT HAND AND RIGHT HAND), 
unbelievers tormented in the afterlife who 
drink boiling water to quench their thirst 
(see HOT AND GOLD). Hence, from being 
the food of the people of the fire, the word 
was extended to apply to any deadly food. 
Combining other lexicographical explana- 
tions, the tree might have been an import 
to the Middle East (possibly from India) 
known for its pungent odor or astringent 
and bitter qualities. The tree is alluded to 
in Q 17:60 as the “cursed tree in the 
Quran.” In this context al-Zamakhshart 
presents a rejoinder to the unbelievers’ 
scoffing scepticism that a tree that did not 
burn could possibly exist in hell. He cites 
the example of an animal’s fur skin used by 
the Turks as a “table cloth.” When it be- 
came dirty it was thrown onto the fire, the 
dirt vanished and the table cloth remained 
unaffected by the fire. The real purpose of 
the passage, he notes, is that God revealed 
it to frighten the Prophet’s followers who 
feared the earthly punishment of death at 
the battle of Badr (q.v.). Among the mul- 
tiple symbolic functions of trees in the 
world’s religions, there is a notably infre- 
quent occurrence of the tree as a direct 
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source of danger, or as an instrument of 
punishment. The tree of Zaqqiim is one 
such symbol which, as an integral part of 
God’s creation, reflects the divine control 
over both destinies in the afterlife, hell as 
well as heaven. In the post-biblical Book of 
Xohar, the fruit of the tree of knowledge is 
said to have brought death to the whole 
world. 

With the story of the forbidden tree in 
paradise (q.v.), the qur’anic narrative falls 
well within the earlier biblical tradition, 
although with certain significant differ- 
ences. The first reference occurs in Q 2:35 
where God permits Adam and his wife to 
dwell in the garden (see ADAM AND EVE), 
saying, “Eat freely of its plenty wherever 
you wish, but do not go near this tree, or 
you will be wrongdoers.” The tree is un- 
identified in this passage and al-Tabari’s 
(d. 310/923) sources suggest it referred to 
wheat or the vine, among others. Al- 
‘Tabari himself concludes that God had 
indicated to them by name which tree he 
meant. In the next passage (Q 7:19-22), the 
tree is again unidentified. Iblis (Satan), 
whom God had already expelled from the 
garden for his refusal to bow to Adam (see 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION; INSOLENCE 
AND OBSTINACY; ARROGANCE), secretly 
re-enters it and deceitfully (b7-ghuririn) 
advises the pair of God’s intention behind 
his prohibition. This was to prevent their 
becoming angels (see ANGEL) or one of the 
immortals (see ETERNITY). In Q 20:120 the 
tree is explicitly named. Here Iblis (Satan) 
whispers (see WHISPER) to Adam, “Shall I 
lead you to the tree of immortality (shajarat 
al-khuld) and a kingdom that does not de- 
cay?” Satan’s real purpose was to expose 
the couple to their own nakedness (of 
which they had previously been unaware) 
and shame in their disobedience (q.v.) of 
God (see NUDITY; FALL OF MAN). In his 
History, al-'Tabart presents several overlap- 
ping accounts of these events. In one, orig- 
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inating with Wahb b. Munabbih (d. ca. 
110/728), the tree is described as having 
intertwining branches which bore fruit of 
which the angels ate in order to live eter- 
nally. Then, addressing Adam after his sin 
of disobedience, God says, “Neither in 
paradise nor on earth was there a tree 
more excellent than the acacia (talh) and 
the lote-tree (sidr),” a pointed allusion to 
these mentioned in Q 56:28-9. 

Lane says the denominative form (sidra) 
denotes a species of lote-tree called by 
Linnaeus rhamnus spina Christi and by 
Forskal rhamnus nabeca, its fruit known as 
nabiq. ‘The (thornless) lote and acacia in the 
collective sense appear in Q 56:28-9 ina 
description of the day of judgment (see 
LAT JUDGMENT), where the companions on 
the right hand (of God), the faithful, dwell 
among the shade of the trees, gushing wa- 
ter and abundant fruit. ‘The lote-tree (nomen 
unitatis stdra) is also mentioned in Q 53:14, 
16, but here it is a unique tree, the szdrat 
al-muntaha, the lote tree of the furthermost 
boundary near the garden of refuge (jannat 
al-ma’wa). Al-Zamakhshari notes that here 
ends the knowledge of the angels and oth- 
ers and no one knows what lies beyond the 
tree, and that the spirits of the martyrs end 
here (see MARTYR). In the hadith literature 
(see HADITH AND THE QURAN), details from 
the two qur’anic passages appear to be 
conflated. In one, the Prophet said, “In 
paradise there is a tree in whose shade a 
horseman would be able to ride for a 
hundred years.” In another, also preserved 
in al-‘Tabriz1’s (fl. eighth/fourteenth cent.) 
Mishkat al-Masabih (‘Tibrizi, Mishcat, i, 24) as 
a citation from al-Bukhart (d. 256/870) and 
Muslim (cf. Bukhari, Sahih, 1, 306-7 [bk. 59, 
EK: Bad al-khalgq, 6]; Fr. trans. ii, 428-31; 
Muslim, Sahih, 1, 145-7, no. 259 [bk. 1, 

K. al-Iman, 74]), the Prophet describes his 
night journey and ascension (q.v.) through 
the heavens where, in the seventh sphere 
(in another version, the sixth), he is taken 
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to the sedrat al-muntaha. Its fruits were as 
large as earthenware pots and its leaves like 
elephants’ ears. His companion, the angel 
Gabriel (q.v.), tells him of the four rivers he 
witnessed; the two concealed which were 
in paradise and the two manifest which 
were the Nile and the Euphrates. As the 
sidrat al-muntaha figured in the ascension 
stories, it proved an attractive symbol in 
the Safi tradition (see SUFISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). For example, al-Tustart (d. 283/ 
896) links this qur’anic passage about the 
celestial tree with the light of Muhammad 
when it appeared before God a million 
years prior to creation. ‘There was unveiled 
“the mystery by the Mystery Itself, at the 
Lote Tree of the Boundary, that is the tree 
at which the knowledge of everyone comes 
to an end” (Schimmel, Muhammad, 125; see 
INTELLECT; KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). 
Historians of religion have seen in this 
account of the lote tree parallels with 
shamanic visions of the world-tree. N.R. 
Reat has argued that the most common 
name of the Islamic world-tree is taken 
from a hadith in Ibn Hanbal’s (d. 241/855) 
Musnad. To the question, “What is bliss 
(tuba)?”, the Prophet answered that it is a 
tree in paradise called shaarat al-tuba, the 
like of which does not exist on earth. In 
the Shr tradition (see sHI‘IsM AND THE 
QuR’AN), Muhammad Baqir al-Majlisi’s 
(d. 1110/1698) life of the Prophet contains 
several references to the same tree. Jesus 
(q.v.) inquired about it and was told by 
God that he had planted it himself; that its 
“trunk and branches are gold and its leaves 
beautiful garments. Its fruit resembles the 
breasts of virgins and is sweeter than 
honey and softer than butter and it is 
watered by the fountain of Tesneem” 
(Majlist, Life, 92; see SPRINGS AND 
FOUNTAINS). Muhammad, on his ascension 
journey, describes the tree as so immense 
that a bird could not fly around its trunk in 
seven hundred years; that its roots lay in 
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‘Al's celestial palace (see ‘ALI B. ABI TALIB; 
sHI‘A) and “there was not a residence in 
that blessed world to which a branch of 
that tree did not extend.” In this account, 
Gabriel tells Muhammad that God has 
referred to the tree in Q 13:29: “Those who 
believe and do what is right (shall enjoy) 
bliss (##ba) and a happy resurrection (q.v.).” 
It is clear from Majlisi’s account, however, 
that faba was a tree distinct from the szdrat 
al-muntahd, lying beyond the former and 
“every leaf of which shaded a great sect.” 
Al-Tabari’s sources are more equivocal in 
his discussion of Q 13:29. Some exegetes 
argue for the abstract notion of “bliss” or 
“bounty,” while others claim it is a garden 
in Ethiopia or India or a tree in paradise, 
for which last meaning he provides lengthy 
discussion. 

Of the remaining references to trees in 
the Qur'an, the most notable occurs in the 
famous “Light Verse” (Q 24:35): “A blessed 
olive tree, of neither east nor west, whose 
oil gives light (q.v.), though fire (q.v.) 
touches it not,” forming part of a simile of 
God (see stmILEs) as “the light of the heav- 
ens and earth.” Prayer rugs may be de- 
signed with a niche, a lamp and a stylised 
tree appearing to feed it with its oil. Al- 
Zamakhshari explains that the best olive 
tree with the purest oil grows in Syria and 
that the rising and setting sun should fall 
upon it, hence it is both of the “east and 
west.” 

Finally, in Q 14:24, 26, there occurs the 
parable (q.v.) of the good word which is 
like a good tree (shgara tayyiba) with firm 
roots and high branches while an evil word 
is like an evil tree (shajara khabitha) uprooted 
and unstable (see sPEECH; GOOD AND 
EVIL). Q 37:147 refers to Jonah (q.v.) and 
how he was cast up from the sea upon the 
shore and a gourd vine (shajara min_yaqtin) 
was caused to grow over him for protec- 
tion. A historical allusion is found in 
Q 48:18, that “God was well pleased with 
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the believers when they swore allegiance to 
you under the tree.” This is a reference to 
the 1500 persons who declared themselves 
for the Prophet at Hudaybiya (q.v.; see also 
CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES). Robertson 
Smith, citing Yaqit (d. 626/1229), says this 
tree was visited by pilgrims seeking its 
blessing until the caliph (q.v.) ‘Umar cut it 
down to avoid its being worshipped like 
al-Lat and al-‘Uzza (see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM; SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGIONS IN 
PRE-ISLAMIC). Among the numerous refer- 
ences to God’s causing vegetation to grow 
from the rain he sends down, there is the 
lone mention (Q 23:20) of “a tree that is- 
sues from Mount Sinai (q.v.) yielding oil 
(duhn) and seasoning (sibgh) for all to eat.” 
At Q 28:30 God speaks to Moses (q.v.) from 
a bush (al-shqara) on blessed ground. In 
contrast to the examples discussed above 
(with the possible exception of the “green 
tree”), the trees mentioned in this last para- 
graph are all terrestrial rather than super- 


natural (see also ESCHATOLOGY). 
David Waines 
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Trench | see PEOPLE OF THE DITCH; 


EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; MUHAMMAD 


Trial 


Challenge to be endured. Some one hun- 
dred verses in the Qur'an deal directly or 
indirectly with trial, in particular as a trial 
or test of true belief. Four verbs and/or 
their verbal nouns are especially used, of 
which the first two constitute the vast ma- 
jority of these references: bala’, ibula (e.g. 
Q 2:49; 3:186; 47:31; 89:16), fatana, fitna (e.g. 
Q 8:28; 64:15), mahhasa (only in Q 3:141 and 
154) and imtahana (only in Q 49:3 and 60:10; 
Q 60 is additionally entitled a/-Mumtahana, 
literally, “she who was tested,” but its main 
concern is relations between believers and 
non-believers, which is tangential to this 
article; see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). For 
trial in the sense of inquisition, see 
INQUISITION. 

Yet the meaning of the Quran in its en- 
tirety can be taken as a trial or test since it 
affords humankind the way to salvation 
(q.v.) if people choose to follow God’s com- 
mands (see COMMANDMENT; OBEDIENCE) 
presented in it. Trials serve the purpose of 
distinguishing between those who do right 
and those who do not (Q 2:152-73 47:31; 
60:10; 67:2; see GOOD DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS; 
VIRTUES AND VIGES, COMMANDING AND 
FORBIDDING) or between believers and un- 
believers. In his exegesis of a qur’anic verse 
dealing with the issue of coercion in re- 
ligious matters (Q 2:256; see TOLERANCE 
AND COMPULSION), the exegete al-Razi 
(d. 606/1210; see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) actually speaks 
of this world as a place of trial (dar al-dunya 
hiya dar al-ibtila’) with reference to the fact 
that people have a choice to believe or not 
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(see FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION; 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). Carrying 
the argument further, he says that, had 
there been no choice and all were true be- 
lievers, the world would be a perfect place 
and the notion of later punishment or re- 
ward would cease to have any meaning (see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). Believers are 
subjected to trials in this world, both ma- 
terially and spiritually (e.g. Q 2:155; 3:186; 
5:48; 6:165; 21:35; 89:16). Hope (q.v.) and 
endurance (patience; see TRUST AND 
PATIENCE) help a believer during moments 
of trial (Q 4:104; 31:17). God gives signs 
(q.v.) as a test to people (Q 44:33) and God 
rewards those who stand in the face of ad- 
versity (Q 2:155-7). Even God’s prophets 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD) are not 
exempt from these tests: “Thus we have 
appointed for every prophet an adversary 
(see ENEMIES; OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD): 
the demons of humankind or of jinn (q.v.), 
who inspire to one another pleasing speech 
intended to lead astray (q.v.) through guile” 
(Q 6:112; cf. also Q 22:52; see DEVIL). 

In light of the above, trials of past proph- 
ets and communities serve as examples for 
humankind. Abraham (q.v.), for instance, 
endured trials but in the end succeeded 
because he accepted God’s command- 
ments (Q 2:124; 37:104-7). The story of 
Joseph (q.v.) recounts his torment but final 
victory (Q 12) and that of his father Jacob 
(q.v.) who had lost his sight as a result of 
his distress over the loss of his son 
(Q 12:84), only to regain it later after learn- 
ing that, true to his inner belief, his son was 
indeed not dead (Q 12:96). The Children of 
Israel (q.v.) suffered persecutions under the 
people of Pharaoh (q.v.; Q 2:49) but were 
delivered from this shame by the lord (q.v.; 
Q 44:30; see also DELIVERANCE). God 
grants mercy (q.v.) to those who are faithful 
in the face of numerous trials, illustrated, 
for example, by the initial childlessness of 
Zechariah (q.v.), and the allegations of 
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Mary’s (q.v.) immoral behavior — both of 
whom were ultimately rewarded and/or 
exonerated (Q 19:2-33; see CHASTITY; 
ADULTERY AND FORNICATION). Satan, too, 
may tempt and hence test people by raising 
doubt in sick hearts (Q 22:53; see HEART) 
and Satan brought agony to the prophet 
Job (q.v.) which was taken away after Job 
asked God for help (Q 38:41f.). 

The qur’anic emphasis on the trials of 
this world is reflected in the theological 
gloss given to the struggles of the Islamic 
community, particularly in its early years. 
This is especially evident in the portrayal 
of social and political upheavals of the first 
generations as rebellion (q.v.) against the 
divine law (see LAW AND THE QUR'AN), 
leading to schism which could threaten the 
purity of the faith (q.v.) of the believers (cf. 
Gardet, Fitna). Disturbances such as that 
between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya were often 
labeled as eras of fina, or trial, for the 
believing community (see also POLITICS 


AND THE QUR'AN). 
John Nawas 
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Tribes and Clans 


The social units that constituted Arabian 
society in pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
times (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
QuR’AN). As the Muslim polity developed, 
Muslim society became more complex and 
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tribes ceased to be the sole constituent ele- 
ment. Nonetheless, Arab tribes did not 
disappear altogether (see ARABS; BEDOUIN). 
Modern historians of Islam understand the 
word “tribe” as a social unit larger than a 
“clan,” but there is no consensus about the 
definition of either of these terms. Other 
words are occasionally used as synonyms of 
“clan,” such as “sub-tribe,” “branch,” 
“faction,” and “subdivision,” but all of 
these lack a fixed meaning. Anthro- 
pologists, in contrast, use such terms in a 
much more technical and precise fashion. 
The Arabic designations of social units, 
such as qabila, hayy, ‘ashira, qawm, batn, etc., 
also lack precision and the sources often 
use them interchangeably (see also 
KINSHIP). The common practice among 
modern Islamicists is to translate gabila as 
“tribe.” 

Four terms in the Qur'an express the 
notion of a social unit: ‘shiva, asbat, shu Ub 
and qgabail. The first of these, ‘ashira, oc- 
curs three times (Q 9:24; 26:214; 58:22) and 
seems to denote an extended family (q.v.) 
rather than a tribe. The second, asbdat, oc- 
curs five times, invariably referring to the 
tribes of the Children of Israel (q.v.; 

Q 2:136, 140; 3:84; 4:163; 7:160). Medieval 
Muslim exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: CLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL) explain 
that the word asbat is used to denote the 
tribes of the descendants of Isaac (q.v.; 
Ishaq) in order to distinguish them from 
the descendants of Ishmael (q.v.; Isma‘7l); 
the latter, the Arabian tribes, are referred 
to as gabail. As for etymology, certain ex- 
egetes derive the term asbat from szbt in the 
sense of “a grandchild,” for the Children 
of Israel are like grandchildren to Jacob 
(q.v.3 Ya‘qtb). Others assign to szbt the 
meaning of “succession,” explaining that 
the generations (q.v.) of the Children of 
Israel succeeded one another and therefore 
they are asbat. Yet another derivation of 


asbat is from sabat, a certain tree; the exe- 
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getes explain that the father is likened to a 
tree and the descendants to its branches 
(Ibn al-Ha’im, Tibyan, i, 111; Qurtubi, 
Jams ut, 14.1; vu, 303; Ibn Kathir, Za/si; 1, 
188; Shawkant, Fath, 1, 147). The word asbat, 
however, seems to be a loan word from the 
Hebrew shevatim (sing. shevel), “tribes.” 

The third and the fourth terms, shu %b 
and gaba il, occur in the Qur'an once, in 
the famous verse that served the Shu‘t- 
biyya movement (see below), “O people, 
we have created you male and female, and 
made you groups and tribes (shu ‘tban wa- 
gaba ila) so that you may know one an- 
other; the noblest among you in the sight 
of God is the most pious” (Q 49:13). Shab 
(pl. shu ub) probably was the South Arabic 
term parallel to the Arabic gabila (pl. 
gabail; see Beeston, Some features; al- 
Sayyid, al-Umma, 29). There were, how- 
ever, important differences. First, the 
Arabian social units called gabail were 
based on common descent, whereas the 
south Arabian units called shu %b were not; 
secondly, the latter were sedentary, whereas 
the former included both nomads (q.v.) and 
settled people. Muslim exegetes, however, 
interpreted the qur’anic shu%b and qabail 
according to the needs of their own days. 
The various interpretations reflect the dis- 
pute about equality between Arab Muslims 
and other Muslims, the ideas of the 
Shu‘tbiyya movement and the response of 
their rivals (see POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN). 
One line of interpretation conceives of the 
two words as applying to north and central 
Arabian social units of different size and 
different genealogical depth. According to 
this interpretation a qabila is a tribe, such as 
the Quraysh (q.v.), whereas a sha is a “su- 
per tribe,” that is, the framework that in- 
cludes several tribes, such as Mudar. 
Another line of interpretation endows the 
two words with an ethnic coloring. 
According to this, gaba ‘il refers to Arabs, 


whereas shu %b means non-Arabs 
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or mawalt (clients; see CLIENTS AND 
CLIENTAGE) or social units based on ter- 
ritory rather than on genealogy (which 
again amounts to non-Arabs, see e.g. Ibn 
Kathir, 7a/siy, iv, 218; for a detailed discus- 
sion and references, see Goldziher, ms, 1, 
137-98; Mottahedeh, Shu‘tbiyya; Marlow, 
Merarchy, 2-3, 96-9, 106; al-Sayyid, al- 
Umma, 26-36). 

The scarcity of resources in Arabia on 
the one hand and the tribal structure of 
the society on the other, led to incessant 
competitions and feuds between the 
Arabian social units. These facts of life 
were idealized and became the basis of the 
social values of the Arabs (Goldziher, vs, 1, 
18-27; Obermann, Early Islam; al-Sayyid, 
al-Umma, 19-25). Naturally, when the 
Prophet sought to establish a community 
of believers, he hoped to achieve unity 
among all Muslims (Goldziher, ms, i, 
45-9). Many prophetic traditions (hadiths; 
see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN) were Cir- 
culated, denouncing tribal pride, tribal 
feuds and tribal solidarity that disrupted 
the overall unity of the Muslim commu- 
nity. The Quran, however, advocates 
unity among Muslims (e.g. Q 3:103; 

8:63; 49:10) without denouncing tribal 
values. Indeed, the Qur’an does not even 
reflect the fact that pre-Islamic Arabian 
society was a tribal society. It is never- 
theless important to understand the 
structure and the social concepts that 
constituted the setting prior to the advent 
of Islam. 

Arabian society of pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic times may be schematically de- 
scribed as consisting of hierarchies of ag- 
natic descent groups that came into being 
by a process of segmentation. As a rule, the 
major part of any given group considered 
itself the descendants in the male line of a 
single male ancestor, thus differentiating 
itself from other descent groups (see 
PATRIARCHY). At the same time, it con- 
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sidered itself part of ever larger descent 
groups because its members were also the 
offspring of ancestors further and further 
removed up the same male line. Any given 
descent group referred sometimes to a 
closer, at other times to a more distant 
ancestor, according to its interests. When 
referring to a distant ancestor, a descent 
group ignored the dividing lines between 
itself and those segments which, like itself, 
descended from the same distant ancestor. 
Thus, the more distant the ancestor, the 
larger the descent group and the greater 
the number of segments included in it. All 
Arabs considered themselves to be ulti- 
mately descended from two distant ances- 
tors, in two different male lines, so that the 
genealogical scheme may be represented 
approximately as two pyramids. Descent 
groups are typically called “Bani so- 
and-so,” i.e. “the descendants of so- 
and-so.” It should, however, be noted that 
not every name mentioned in the genealo- 
gies stands for a founder of a descent 
group and that the recorded genealogies 
are not always genuine (some would even 
say are never genuine). Groups were 
sometimes formed by alliances, not by seg- 
mentation; but such groups, too, were 
eventually integrated into the genealogical 
scheme by fabricated genealogies and con- 
sidered to be agnatic descent groups. 

The sources preserved the names of 
many agnatic descent groups, which varied 
greatly in size and in their genealogical 
depth or level of segmentation. It is often 
clear that a given descent group was an 
entity of considerable genealogical depth 
that comprised a great number of inde- 
pendent segments. In the genealogies, the 
ancestor of such a comprehensive descent 
group would be far removed up the male 
line; the constituent segments of the group 
would be called after various descendants 
in the male line of that distant ancestor. 


Modern scholars of Arabia and Islam 
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commonly refer to the comprehensive de- 
scent groups as “tribes” although, techni- 
cally speaking, the term is perhaps not 
entirely appropriate. A descent group 
(comprehensive or not) consists of all de- 
scendants in the male line of a single male 
ancestor. A tribe, usually having a descent 
group at its core, includes others as well 
(clients, confederates; see BROTHER AND 
BROTHERHOOD). It is in fact difficult to 
determine whether the familiar names 
such as Quraysh, Tamim, ‘Amir, Tayy’’, 
Asad, etc., stand for tribes or for compre- 
hensive descent groups. Obviously, the 
sources do not make this distinction (al- 
though they may include various specifica- 
tions); neither do Islamicists who refer to 
these entities as tribes. As far as the me- 
dieval books of genealogy are concerned, 
these names stand for comprehensive de- 
scent groups. ‘The records of Quraysh, 
Tamim, etc., in these sources only include 
descendants in the male line of the respec- 
tive distant ancestors. The genuineness of 
the genealogies is often disputed but no 
confederate or client is included as such in 
the record of any given group. On the 
other hand, it stands to reason that, in 
practice, a descent group and its confeder- 
ates and clients counted as one entity, at 
least for certain purposes. Were it not so, 
there would have been no point to the ex- 
istence of categories such as confederates 
and clients. This ambiguity is reflected in 
the way the historical sources record details 
of groups such as participants in a given 
battle (see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). 
The names of the genuine members of 
each tribe are recorded first, followed by a 
separate list containing the names of the 
clients and the confederates. The same 
analysis applies to the segments that con- 
stituted the tribes. For the genealogical 
books they are descent groups but in 


practice they included outsiders as con- 
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federates and clients, so that they were 
not in fact descent groups; they may be 
referred to as “sections.” The processes of 
segmentation and alliance effected con- 
stant changes in the composition of de- 
scent groups, tribes and sections. Because 
of this fact and the fluidity of the genea- 
logical references, the distinction be- 
tween tribes and sections is often 

blurred. 

There is no dispute about the tribal 
nature of Arabian society before and after 
the advent of Islam; yet we do not know 
what the members of any given tribe had 
in common other than the name and per- 
haps some sense of solidarity (see an ex- 
ample of such solidarity in Tabart, Ta 7kh, 
vil, 175). Defining features such as those 
that exist for modern Bedouin tribes can- 
not be discerned for the period under dis- 
cussion. A modern Bedouin tribe in the 
Negev and Sinai may be defined by a com- 
mon name, common leadership, common 
territory, sometimes common customary 
law, and external recognition, both legal 
and political (see Marx, Bedouin, 61-3, 95, 
123-4; id., ‘Tribal pilgrimages, 109-16; 
Stewart, Bedouin boundaries; id., ‘Urf, 891). 
By contrast, the defining features of the 
tribes of old are far from clear. ‘The mem- 
bers of a given tribe sometimes occupied 
adjacent territories but the legal signifi- 
cance of this fact, if any, is unknown (see 
al-Jasir, Tahdid). As often as not, sections 
of one and the same tribe were scattered 
over large, non-adjacent areas. It is there- 
fore not possible to define a tribe by its 
territory. Customary law seems to have 
constituted a factor uniting all Arabian 
tribes rather than a boundary differentiat- 
ing between them. A pre-Islamic tribe cer- 
tainly had no common leadership and its 
sections did not usually unite for common 
activities. Political division within one and 


the same tribe was the rule rather than the 
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exception. When the sources seem to be 
reporting a joint activity of a tribe, it often 
turns out that the report is misleading. The 
confusion arises from the fluidity of the 
genealogical references. Apparently fol- 
lowing the practice of the tribesmen 
themselves, the sources call sections in- 
terchangeably by the names of their closer 
and more distant ancestors. Obviously, a 
designation by a more distant ancestor ap- 
plies to a more comprehensive segment. As 
a rule, a smaller section may be designated 
by the name of one of the larger ones to 
which it belongs but not vice versa (except 
when a specific name becomes generic, 
such as Qays, which came to designate all 
the so-called “northern tribes”). Thus 
when various versions of one and the same 
account refer to a given group by different 
names, the smallest framework mentioned 
is probably the one that was really involved 
in the events related in that account 
(Landau-Tasseron, Asad; id., ‘Tayyi’). We 
are thus left with no real definition of an 
Arabian tribe in the period discussed here, 
except its name and a measure of solidar- 
ity. The concept of ‘asabiyya, commonly 
rendered as “tribal solidarity,” was too 
vague and too fluid to bind all the men of 
any given tribe or section. 

‘Asabiyya should not be confused with the 
concept of shared legal responsibility. 
The latter was a factor that drew precise 
boundaries between groups; the groups 
thus defined, however, were neither tribes 
nor sections because they consisted of 
adult males only. In pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic society the adult male members of 
certain agnatic descent groups shared legal 
responsibility. They were accountable for 
each other’s offenses. At its most extreme 
manifestation, this rule meant that they 
jointly sought revenge or received blood 
money (q.v.; see also RETALIATION) when 


one of them was killed by an outsider (see 
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MURDER; VIOLENCE); conversely, they were 
all exposed to vengeance (q.v.) or obliged to 
pay blood money when one of them killed 
an outsider. The obligation of mutual as- 
sistance applied not only in matters of 
blood revenge but also in less extreme situ- 
ations. Such a group of men sharing legal 
responsibility may be called a co-liable 
group (see Marx, Bedouin, chaps. 7 and 8). 
The rules by which co-liable groups were 
formed in the past are unknown. The ma- 
terial at hand does not disclose whether 
they came into being on the basis of a cer- 
tain genealogical depth, mutual consent of 
the members, a decision by the elders, ex- 
ternal public opinion or any combination 
of these or other factors (cf. Stewart, Texts, 
i, 26-122; id., Tha’r; id., Structure of 
Bedouin society; Marx, Bedouin, 63-78, 
180-242). 

Agnatic descent groups often accepted 
outsiders into their ranks. The male adults 
from among these outsiders shared lability 
with the male adults of the descent group 
that they had joined. It should be noted 
that, as a rule, a section bore the name of 
the descent group that formed its core; the 
co-liable group based on a given descent 
group, or on the section that crystallized 
around it (if any), bore the same name. 
Obviously, great confusion ensues when 
one and the same name designates three 
groups of different kinds (a descent group, 
the section that crystallized around it and 
the male adult members thereof, i.e. the 
co-liable group). 

Co-liable groups were thus based either 
on descent groups or on sections, but not 
every descent group and every section con- 
stituted the framework of a single co-liable 
group. The actual boundaries of liability, 
that is, the lines dividing the various co- 
hable groups, are unknown. We may be 
certain that the men of a tribe never con- 


stituted a single co-liable group; we cannot 
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tell, however, which sections within each 
tribe fulfilled this function at any given 
point in time. 

In conclusion, we know thousands of 
names of tribes and sections but we cannot 
describe the defining features of a tribe or 
a section. We can define the phenomenon 
of the co-liable groups that were based on 
tribal sections but we cannot draw the lines 
dividing them. 


Ella Landau-Tasseron 
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Tribute see TAXATION; POLL TAX; 
BOOTY; CAPTIVES; POLITICS AND THE 
QUR’AN 


Trick see LAUGHTER; LIE; MOCKERY; 


MAGIC; HUMOR 


Trinity 


The distinctive Christian doctrine of one 
God in three persons, directly alluded to 
three times in the Qur'an. The overwhelm- 
ingly powerful assertion in the Qur’an that 
God is absolutely one rules out any notion 
that another being could share his sover- 
eignty (q.v.) or nature (see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES). The text abounds with deni- 
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als that there could be two gods (Q 16:51) 
and that he could have partners (e.g. 
Q 6:163; 10:18, 28-9; 23:91; see POLYTHEISM 
AND ATHEISM) or relations (Q 6:1003 16:57; 
I7:111; 25:2; 112:3) and explicitly repudiates 
the idea that he took Jesus (q.v.) as his son 
(Q 4:171; 19:34-5). This is the context in 
which its rejection of belief in the Trinity 
is to be understood. Whether it does, in 
fact, reject the doctrine has been contested, 
though from a very early date there has 
been little doubt of this among Muslims. 
The three direct references to triple deity 
occur in the two late siiras, Q 4 and 5, 
which number 100 and 114 respectively in 
the chronological order suggested by 
Noldeke, Gg. What appears to be the most 
straightforward of the three is Q 5:73: 
“Certainly they disbelieve (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF) who say: God is the third of 
three (thalith thalatha), for there is no god 
except one God.” It has been suggested 
that this verse criticizes a deviant form of 
Trinitarian belief which overstressed the 
distinctiveness of the three persons at the 
expense of their unity as substance 
(Masson, Coran, 93; Watt-Bell, /ntroduction, 
158). It has also been noted that, in fact, 
this is not a reference to the Trinity but to 
Jesus, who in Syriac literature was often 
called “the third of three” (Griffith, 
Christians and Christianity, 312-13). By this 
reading Q 5:73 must be seen as constituting 
part of a sustained criticism of the belief 
in the divinity of Christ that occupies the 
whole of Q 5:72-5, i.e. an emphatic repeti- 
tion of the criticism in verse 72 that God 
and Christ are identical (see CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY; POLEMIC AND 
POLEMICAL LANGUAGE). But it is equally 
plausible to read this and the preceding 
verse, which is evidently intended as a pair 
with this since it begins with the same for- 
mula (lagad kafara lladhina qalit inna...), as 
intentional simplifications of the two major 


Christian beliefs in the humanity and 
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divinity of Christ and the Trinity, simpli- 
fications that expose the weaknesses they 
each contain when analyzed from the 
strictly monotheistic perspective of the 
Quran. Thus, Q 5:72 attacks what it por- 
trays as the eternal God (see ETERNITY) 
and the human born of Mary (q.v.) being 
identical, while Q 5:73 attacks the notion 
that God could have partners in his divin- 
ity. The teaching in this verse is certainly 
that Christians place other beings along- 
side the true God. If it is taken in its con- 
text, the implication can be drawn from 
Q 5:72 and 75 that one of these is Jesus, 
while from the firm emphasis on his and 
his mother’s human needs in Q 5:75 
(“Christ the son of Mary was no more 
than a messenger [q.v.]... and his mother 
was a woman of truth [q.v.]; they had both 
to eat food”; see FOOD AND DRINK; 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD), it is even 
possible to infer that the other was Mary 
( Jalalayn, ad loc.). 

Whether or not this is the intention in 
Q 5:73, the second reference in the Quran 
to three deities makes such an accusation 
explicit. This is in Q 5:116: “And behold! 
God will say: ‘O Jesus, the son of Mary! 
Did you say to people (al-nas), “Take me 
and my mother for two gods beside God?” 
He will say, “Glory to you (see GLORIFICGA- 
TION OF GOD)! Never could I say what I 
had no right [to].’”’ In what is intended as 
an eschatological interrogation of Jesus 
(see Q 5:109; see ESCHATOLOGY), God 
brings up a claim evidently associated with 
him, that he encouraged people to regard 
himself and Mary as gods besides God (min 
dunt lah). The implication is that Chris- 
tians made him the source of the wrong 
belief they hold. Strictly speaking, this 
verse need not be read as a reference to a 
version of the Trinity but rather as an 
example of shirk, claiming divinity for 
beings other than God (see IDOLATRY 
AND IDOLATERS). As such, it could be 
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understood as a warning against excessive 
devotion to Jesus and extravagant venera- 
tion of Mary, a reminder linked to the cen- 
tral theme of the Quran that there is only 
one God and he alone is to be worshipped 
(see worsHIP). Nevertheless, this verse has 
been read in relation to the Trinity and 
linked with others such as Q 6:101, which 
denies that God has a consort and there- 
fore a son, to assert that Christians believe 
in a godhead comprising God, Mary and 
Jesus. 

It has been argued that this accusation, 
which is remote from orthodox Chris- 
tianity, may be directed at a particular 
form of deviant belief, such as that associ- 
ated with the Collyridians, a female sect 
who sacrificed cakes, kollyrides, to Mary 
(Masson, Coran, 93; Parrinder, Jesus, 135). 
They are described by the fourth century 
heresiographer Epiphanius (d. 403 C.£.) as 
a sect that “came to Arabia from Thrace 
and northern Scythia” (Panarion LXXIX),. 
This suggestion is helpful in linking the 
accusation with a historical referent but it 
raises the problem of why the Qur'an 
should take this comparatively little-known 
belief as a representative formulation of 
the Trinity. To accept such a link may have 
some attraction on historical grounds 
(though firm proof is entirely lacking), but 
it entails acknowledging that the Quran is 
not addressing mainstream Christian be- 
liefs. If, on the other hand, there is no sec- 
tarian version of Christian doctrine being 
addressed in this verse, it need not be read 
as a rejection of a deviant doctrine of the 
Trinity but as a denial that Jesus and Mary 
are equal with God, and a warning (q.v.) 
against making excessive claims about them. 
Thus, it can be understood as an instance 
of the warning against the divinization of 
Jesus that is given elsewhere in the Qur'an 
and a warning against the virtual diviniza- 
tion of Mary in the declarations of the 
fifth-century church councils that she 1s 
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theot6kos, “God-bearer.” The vehement op- 
position of Nestorius (d. ca. 451) and his 
followers to this title as incompatible with 
the full humanity of Christ may be part of 
the historical context from which the 
polemics of this verse arise. It is not far- 
fetched to think that ecclesiastical extra- 
vagances as related by groups of Christians 
to whom they were distasteful, combined 
with the constant emphasis in the Qur'an 
on the uniqueness of God, produced this 
dramatically conceived denial that other 
beings could be divine besides him. 

The third clear reference to triple deity 


occurs in Q 4:171: 


O People of the Book (q.v.)! Gommit no 
excesses in your religion (q.v.), nor say of 
God anything but the truth. Christ Jesus 
the son of Mary was only God’s messenger 
and his word (see woRD OF GoD) which he 
bestowed on Mary, and a spirit (q.v.) from 
him. So believe in God and his messengers 
and do not say “Three”; desist, it will be 
better for you. For God is one God, far 
removed is he in his glory from having 


a son. 


When read as part of the whole verse, the 
reference here to “three” is most obviously 
connected with the rejection of the related 
claims that Jesus was more than a human 
messenger and that God had a son. Soa 
straightforward interpretation would be 
that here as in Q 5:73 the Qur'an warns 
against both divinization of Christ and 
Trinitarian exaggerations because no other 
beings should be placed beside God in di- 
vinity. (There is a curious reminiscence of 
the classical Christian doctrine in the im- 
mediately preceding mention of Jesus as 
word and spirit of God, though also a clear 
denial of it on the grounds that the titles 
hypostasised into persons of the godhead 
by Christians are no more than qualities to 
be ascribed to the human Jesus.) Like the 
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other two, this third qur’anic reference to 
tripleness in deity is, then, really directed 
against associating creatures with God, 
though it must be taken as intended to re- 
fute the central Christian doctrine of the 
‘Trinity, and, as such, as a radical decon- 
struction of that doctrine in its essential 
formulation of three discrete beings who 
share in divinity. 

It appears that unless they are naive mis- 
understandings of the doctrine, all of these 
three references to the Trinity are directed 
from the context of the uncompromising 
insistence in the Qur’an upon the unity of 
God against claims that challenge this. (It 
is, however, worth recalling that in their 
discussions of these verses early commen- 
tators often noted that for Christians the 
“three” was an internal characteristic of 
the godhead in the form of the persons 
rather than a series of external beings 
placed together with God.) The lack of 
detail about what these claims actually 
consist of suggests that the Qur'an has no 
concern to analyze and evaluate them but 
simply to deny them as distortions of its 
central teaching of divine unicity. 

The undeviating denial in the Quran of 
any god besides God has not prevented 
Christians over the centuries from detect- 
ing in it hints of the Trinity. As early as the 
mid-second/eighth century the anonymous 
treatise entitled L7 tathlith Allah al-wahid al- 
ludes to the plural forms of self-address in 
such verses as Q 90:4, 54:11 and 6:94 as 
indications of a triune godhead (Gibson, 
Triune nature, 77; trans., 5; for dating of 
this work see Samir, Arab apology, 61-4). 
A little later the Nestorian patriarch Tim- 
othy I in his dialogue with the caliph al- 
Mahdi, dated to 165/781, refers to such 
verses as Q 19:17 and Q 21:91 for the same 
purpose, as well as to the groups of three 
letters at the start of some stiras (Mingana, 
Apology, 201-4; see MYSTERIOUS LETTERS). 
And some years after him the Jacobite 
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Habib b. Khidma Abia R@ita also refers to 
the evidence of the plural forms of address 
(Graf, Schrifien, 20). This motif can be traced 
through the medieval period and is em- 
ployed as late as 1461 c.£. by the German 
cardinal Nicholas of Cusa in his Cribratio 
Alkorani, where he also regards Q 42:52, 
4:171; 26:192-5; and 16:102 as open refer- 
ences to the three persons of the godhead 
(Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa, 119, 126-7; see 
PRE-1800 PREOGCUPATIONS OF QUR’ANIG 
STUDIES). Just as provocatively, the Melkite 
bishop Paul of Antioch (thought to have 
been active towards the end of the 
sixth/twelfth century), who knew the 
Quran more thoroughly than most earlier 
Christians, sees a ‘Trinitarian allusion in 
the Throne Verse (see VERSES; THRONE OF 
Gop), “God, there is no god but he, the 
living, the self-subsisting” (Q 2:255) and also 
marshals mentions of God’s word and 
spirit in Q 5:110, 37:171, 40:68, and 66:12 
into an argument that supposedly sup- 
ports the doctrine from the Quran itself 
(Khoury, Paul d’Antioche, 69-71; trans., 177-8). 
Needless to say, Muslim polemicists unan- 
imously rejected such attempts to base the 
doctrine on the Qur'an and took what they 
read as the denial of the Trinity in their 
scripture as the basis of their own argu- 
ments against it. As early as the beginning 
of the third/ninth century the Zaydi Imam 
al-Qasim b. Ibrahim (see IMAM; SHT‘IsM 
AND THE QURAN) describes the doctrine in 
tritheistic terms as “three separate indi- 
viduals” (thalathat ashkhas mufiariqga), which 
are “one compacted nature” (tabi‘a wahida 
muttafiqa, di Matteo, Confutazione, 314-15, 
trans., 345) and goes on to argue that the 
names “Father” and “Son” cannot refer to 
the eternal being of God since they derive 
from the temporal act of begetting (di 
Matteo, Confutazione, 318-9; trans., 
349-50). A little later the philosopher Abi 
Yusuf al-Kindi (see PHILOSOPHY AND THE 


QuR’AN) also describes the persons as 
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ashkhas who are each distinguished by par- 
ticular properties and argues that they can- 
not be eternal since they are composite 
and, according to the Aristotelian system, 
must be categories of existents which may 
contain other categories of existents within 
them or themselves be members of cat- 
egories (Périer, ‘Traité). At about the same 
time the independent thinker Abii ‘Isa al- 
Warraq (fl. third/ninth cent.), in the most 
searching examination of the Trinity that 
survives from a Muslim author, painstak- 
ingly demonstrates that the Christian 
doctrine cannot be reconciled with mono- 
theism as long as it also itemizes a number 
of constituents in the godhead (Thomas, 
Polemic). 

Arguments such as these which exposed 
the tritheistic nature of the Trinity set the 
pattern for later Muslim approaches to- 
wards the doctrine. Despite their differ- 
ences in detail, they all acknowledge the 
lead of the Qur'an in focusing on the ac- 
cusation that the doctrine imports plurality 
into the godhead. 


David Thomas 
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Trips and Voyages 


Travel episodes of long or short duration. 
Instances and descriptions of travel may be 
real, e.g. trips undertaken by qur’anic char- 
acters, or figurative, e.g. following the 
straight path (see PATH OR WAY) to earn 
God’s pleasure. Both feature prominently 
in the Qur'an. Common also are refer- 
ences to modes of and motives for travel 
and allusions to the journeys (see JOURNEY) 
undertaken by Muhammad (e.g. the night 
journey; see ASCENSION) and by the early 
Muslim community (e.g. the Ayra from 
Mecca [q.v.] to Medina [q.v.]; see 
EMIGRATION). 

The Qur'an acknowledges the fact that 
the course of human activity includes the 
undertaking of trips and voyages. Among 
God’s gifts to humanity is the ability to 
travel upon the earth (q.v.): “And he has set 
upon the earth... rivers and roads (anharan 
wa-subulan) that you may guide yourselves, 
and sign-posts too; and stars by which to 
be guided” (Q 16:15-16; see PLANETS AND 
STARS} GRACE} BLESSING; NATURE AS 
stcns). These trips may be commercial, 
military, diplomatic, religious or political 
(see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; MARKETS; 
CARAVAN). Indeed, in the context of cer- 
tain ritual practices (see RITUAL AND THE 
QUR’AN), this translates into explicit provi- 
sions. Fasting (q.v.) in the month of 
Ramadan (q.v.), for instance, is enjoined on 


believers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) but 
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those on a trip (‘ala safarin, also identified as 
wayfarers, ‘bit sabil, in Q 4:43) and the sick 
(see ILLNESS AND HEALTH) are exempt from 
this obligation (Q 2:184, 185; see also GLEAN- 
LINESS AND ABLUTION). Ritual prayers may 
also be curtailed by reason of travel (wa- 
idha darabtum ft l-ard..., Q 4:101; cf. 5:106; 
see PRAYER). The hazards of travel are the 
reason for such provisions and are fre- 
quently invoked by the Qur'an. One dan- 
ger facing travelers in the late antique 
world was ambush, either on the road or at 
sea. This helps explain the Qur’an’s harsh 
view of pirates and highway robbers (see 
THEFT), the threat of the latter being men- 
tioned in one place together with sexual 
relations between men (see HOMOSEX- 
UALITY; SEX AND SEXUALITY) and the giv- 
ing of wicked counsel (Q 29:29; see also 
BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). 

The danger posed by weather (q.v.) con- 
ditions (sometimes evoked directly, as in 
Q 77:1-4) and the vagaries of nature are 
implicit in the Qur’an’s frequent reference 
to the fact that God’s grace is what allows 
ships (q.v.; in twenty-three places) to travel 
without difficulty and for humanity’s profit 
upon the seas (Q 17:66; cf. 2:164; 17:70). 
From God’s bounty also come the means 
by which to navigate: “He is the one who 
placed the stars so you may be guided by 
them through the darkness (q.v.) of land 
and sea” (wa-huwa |-ladhija‘ala lakumu 
l-nujiima li-tahtadi biha ft zulumati l-barri wa- 
L-bahri, Q 6:97) — although it should be 
noted that in some ShiT commentary these 
stars are identified as the imams (see 
Tabarsi, Mama’, iv, 132; see SHIT'ISM AND 
THE QUR'AN; IMAM). The most famous ship 
mentioned in the Qur'an is Noah’s (q.v.) 
ark (q.v.), which God instructs him to build 
to save himself, his kin and the righteous 
from the flood he will send as punishment 
(Q 11:36-49; see CHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT}; PUNISHMENT STORIES). 


Noah’s appeals to God to save his unbe- 
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lieving son (Q 11:45-7) are rejected by God; 
Noah’s wife, too, is not spared (Q 66:10) 
and so neither makes the momentous trip 
to safety and grace (see Zamakhshari, 
Kashshdf, ii, 218-19; iv, 118). There is one 
instance of a journey in the belly of a fish: 
the prophet Jonah (q.v.; Yinus, also called 
Dha |-Nan) is thrown overboard, swal- 
lowed by a fish and cast forth on a barren 
shore (Q 37:139-48). 

Danger during trips also helps explain the 
Qur’an’s use of safe passage and of public 
safety as a metaphor (q.v.). At Q 14:35, 
Abraham (q.v.) prays for a secure land; at 
Q 95:3 God swears by a safe city (q.v.; 
wa-hadha I-baladi |-amin); and at Q 34:18, 
God tells the people of Sheba (q.v.), 
“Travel (stiri) between [the cities] in all 
security (a@minin), day or night.” Sheba is 
the place to which Solomon’s (q.v.) hoopoe 
travels and returns, bringing news of its 
people and queen (Q 27:22; see BILQIS). 
Solomon then dispatches both a human 
and jinn (q.v.) embassy (Q 27:37-40) 
prompting the queen’s visit (Q 27:42). Her 
people are the ones who had covetously 
asked God to place greater distances 
between their way stations (Q 34:19) be- 
cause they wished to monopolize trade and 
benefit from the hardship to others ( Jala- 
layn, 430; see TRADE AND GOMMERCE). The 
latter is one of countless references to 
trade in the Quran, a revelation vouch- 
safed, it should be remembered, to a mer- 
chant of the Quraysh (q.v.) tribe (see e.g. 

Q 35:29 for a metaphorical use of tara, 
commerce; see also TRIBES AND CLANS). 

The Quraysh and their caravans are de- 
scribed in Q 106, a short early Meccan rev- 
elation (see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION} 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). Although 
this stira (q.v.) does not explicitly mention 
the animals used in the caravans, they are 
enumerated elsewhere (see ANIMAL LIFE): 
Q 16:5-8, for example, mentions the cre- 
ation of cattle (an‘@m) which “carry your 
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heavy loads (see LOAD OR BURDEN) to lands 
that you would not otherwise reach except 
with great distress.” Animals are beneficial 
also because their skins can be used to 
make tents, in particular for use on trips 
(yawma za‘nikum wa-yawma igamatikum, 

Q 16:80; see HIDES AND FLEECE). Horses, 
mules and donkeys (wa-l-khayl wa-l-bighal 
wa-l-hamix, Q 16:8) are also identified. 

Q 59:6 makes reference to the use of horses 
and camels in battle, and in Q 105, a short 
Meccan siira which describes the unsuc- 
cessful attempt of the Abyssinian governor 
Abraha (q.v.) to besiege Mecca and take 
the Ka‘ba (q.v.), war elephants are men- 
tioned (see also GAMEL; PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; ABYSSINIA; 
PEOPLE OF THE ELEPHANT). 

That humankind may be involved in 
struggles, both unarmed and armed, 1s 
evoked in formulations such as “go forth 
lightly or heavily equipped and struggle 
with your wealth (q.v.) and your persons in 
the cause/way of God” (infirii khifafan wa- 
thigalan wa-jahidi bi-amwalikum wa-anfusikum 
Jisabili llahi, Q 9:41; see EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES; JIHAD). Of special significance 
here is the use of the term sabil 
Allah — sabil (way, cause), and its plural 
subul, occur in 176 places in the Quran. At 
Q 4:94, the Qur'an addresses those who do 
God’s work (ft sabil Allah), such as those 
calling people to Islam (q.v.; see also 
INVITATION). These righteous and pious 
folk are occasionally specifically described, 
like s@ that (Q 66:5), women who travel for 
faith (q.v.; cf. al-sa@ thin at Q 9:112; see also 
PIETY; VISITING; FASTING). 

Q 16:9 reads: “And unto God leads 
straight the way” (wa-‘ala llahi qasdu l-sabil), 
highlighting the fact that one’s very life is a 
journey (cf. Gimaret, Jubba7, 543 fora 
reading of this as God’s imparting of 
knowledge; see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING) and that life’s destination is 
God: inna lillahi wa-inna ilayhi rajitin 
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(Q 2:156). The path to [God] is called by 
the Qur'an al-sirat al-mustaqim. Though 
typically described as straight, most fa- 
mously at Q 1:6 (¢hdind I-sirata l-mustaqin, 
“euide us to the straight path”), it is also 
described as “the path of [God], the 
mighty, the praised” (sirat al-‘aziz al-hamid, 
Q 14:1; see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES; 
PRAISE; POWER AND IMPOTENCE), contra 
the path to hellfire (szrat aljahim, Q 37:23; 
see HELL AND HELLFIRE; REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT) and contra the path of those 
who have earned God’s wrath (al-maghdib 
‘alayhim, Q 1:7; see Azad, Tarjuman al-Qur an, 
i; see ANGER). The possibility that one can 
be led astray (q.v.) is in one instance ex- 
pressed by the righteous (see GOOD AND 
EVIL) who ask whether they should be “like 
the one whom the demons have made into 
a fool (see IGNORANCE), wandering bewil- 
dered through the earth” (ka-lladhi istah- 
wathu l-shayatinu fi l-ardi), averring that 
God’s guidance is the only guidance (inna 
huda llahi huwa l-huda, Q 6:71; cf. 10:23). The 
human need for guidance on earth even 
extended to Muhammad: God asks the 
despairing Prophet (see DESPAIR; HOPE) in 
Q 93:7, “did he not find you wandering 
and guide you” (wa-wajadaka dallan 
Ja-hada) — though this is understood by 
some commentators to mean that 
Muhammad was ignorant of God’s law 
(see e.g. Zamakhshart, Aashshaf, iv, 219; 
see LAW AND THE QUR'AN). 

In this worldly life, one desirable destina- 
tion is God’s house, i.e. the Ka‘ba in 
Mecca (see HOUSE, DOMESTIG AND DIVINE). 
When the prophet Abraham leaves his 
home in Mesopotamia because of the idol 
worship there (see IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS), he travels to Mecca where he 
rebuilds God’ house, first erected by the 
prophet Adam (cf. Q 3:96; see ADAM AND 
EVE) and by the angels (see ANGEL) before 
him ( Jalalayn, 62), where worship (q.v.) of 
the one true God then resumes (Q 27125). 
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The pilgrimage (q.v.) to Mecca is enjoined 
on believers several times (e.g. Q 2:196). 
And blocking the path to God or that of 
the pilgrims to the holy precincts (see 
SAGRED PRECINCTS; FIGHTING) is described 
as a grave offence (wa-saddun ‘an sabili llahi 
wa-kufrun bihi wa-l-magjd al-haram, Q 2:217). 
The peril associated with the trip to Mecca 
is suggested in the following appeal at 

Q 22:27: “And proclaim the pilgrimage 
among people: they will come to you on 
foot (ryalan) and on every kind of mount 
(wa-‘ala kulli damirin), from distant moun- 
tain highways (min kulli fayin ‘amiq).” 

Many of the messengers and prophets in 
the Qur'an travel about the earth on foot 
(see MESSENGER; PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD), calling people to belief or leading 
their people to safety, such as Moses (q.v.; 
see also MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE 
QuR’AN). Moses’ own life begins with a 
fateful trip when his mother places him in 
a basket upon the river to protect him from 
Pharaoh (q.v.; Q 20:39) who is killing new- 
born boys (Q 28:4); but Moses is saved 
when he is picked up and adopted by 
Pharaoh’s wife (identified in commentary 
as Asiya, Q 28:9). Moses will in adult life 
lead the Israelites (see CHILDREN OF 
ISRAEL) away from Egypt to the holy and 
promised land (Q 5:21; see also e.g. 

Q 28:29). That trip includes surviving an- 
other body of water (Q 7:138; 10:90), 
namely the Red Sea; traveling by night 

(Q 20:77; see DAY AND NIGHT); and wander- 
ing in the desert for forty years (Q 5:26; cf. 
28:29). Joseph (q.v.; see Q 12) is also cast out 
(by his plotting brothers; see BROTHER AND 
BROTHERHOOD). He is picked up by a cara- 
van and transported to Egypt (q.v.), where 
he eventually rises to a position of author- 
ity (q.v.). He is later reunited with his 
brothers and father who had traveled to 
Egypt to seek food and sustenance (q.v.) in 
times of difficulty (see Beeston, Baidawi’s 


commentary). 
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Though less momentous for the religious 
history of the Israelites, Moses takes an- 
other well-known trip in the Qur'an when 
he sets out on a journey in search of one of 
God’s elect (Q 18:60-82). He eventually 
finds this man — unnamed but identified 
as al-Khadir/Khidr (q.v.) by Muham- 
mad — at a confluence and implores him 
to let him accompany him (Q 18:66). The 
man reluctantly agrees and they journey 
along a river (see Q 18:71 for a boat and its 
passengers) and then on to an unnamed 
town. Their trip comes to an end when 
Khidr demonstrates to Moses that he 
(Moses) is unable to abide him and his 
actions. Earlier, the stira recounts the story 
of the companions of the cave (ashab al- 
kahf, Q 18:9-26; see MEN OF THE CAVE), 
whose trip is the earliest example of “time 
travel” in Arabic literature (see TIME; 
SPATIAL RELATIONS). Later in the same 
stra (Q 18:83-101) are described the travels 
of Dha l-Qarnayn, many features of 
whose story resemble those of Alexander 
(q.v.). In the qur’anic account, he journeys 
to the east to deal with Gog and Magog 
(q.v.), building an iron wall to contain them 
(Q 18:94). The terrestrial travels of Jesus 
(q.v.) are not described in the Quran but 
the fact that he was not captured or cruci- 
fied but rather raised alive to be with God 
is mentioned (Q 3:55; see CRUCIFIXION; 
POLEMIC AND POLEMIGAL LANGUAGE} 
RESURRECTION). 

A number of the trips taken by Muham- 
mad are mentioned in the Qur'an (see sIRA 
AND THE QUR'AN). His Ayra or emigration, 
together with the small Muslim commu- 
nity, north from Mecca to Yathrib/Medina 
is explicitly mentioned at Q 48:11 where 
those who opted out of the trip for selfish 
reasons (al-mukhallafuna mina l-a'‘rabi) are 
criticized. At Q 59:8-9 and elsewhere those 
who did emigrate are praised, as are those 
who strive in the way of God (Q 2:218; see 
EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS; HYPOCRITES 
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AND HYPOCRISY). On his way to Yathrib/ 
Medina, Muhammad is reported to have 
hidden in a cave (q.v.), together with Abi 
Bakr, to escape Meccan pursuers. This is 
alluded to at Q 9:40 and foreshadows the 
reference a few verses later to unbelievers 
and hypocrites desperately seeking caves in 
which to hide from God (Q 9:57; see 
Suyatt, Durr, i, 436, 447). Of all Muham- 
mad’s voyages, the most spectacular is the 
nocturnal one from Mecca to Jerusalem 
(q.v.), called the isra’ (and thence to heaven 
[see HEAVEN AND SKY], called the mi7q). 
The isra@’, or night journey, is the subject of 
a whole chapter (Q 17, Siirat al-Isra’), 
which opens “Glory to God who took his 
servant for a journey by night (asra bi- 
‘abdthi laylan) from the sacred mosque 
(Mecca) to the farthest mosque” (Jerusa- 
lem; Q 17:1; see GLORIFICATION OF GOD). 
At Q 29:20, God asks believers to pro- 

claim, “Travel through the earth and see 
how God originated creation” (q.v.; qul strit 
Jil-ardi fa-nzuri kayfa bada‘a |-khalq; see 
Ghazalt, Jewels, 126; and cf. e.g. Q 3:137 for 
travel that reveals the consequences of 
those who rejected God’s messengers; 

see TRIAL). And at Q 55:33 God urges 

“O company of jinn and men, if you are 
able to break through the regions of the 
heavens and the earth (q.v.), then break 
through, but (know that) you will not do so 
without our sanction.” This has been in- 
terpreted by certain modernists to be an 
invitation to space travel (see e.g. Haeri, 
Keys, iv, 73; see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
EARLY MODERN AND GONTEMPORARY; 
SCIENCE AND THE QUR'AN). Terrestrial or 


otherwise, the prophet Muhammad recom- 


mended the following passage be recited 
when setting out on a journey: “Glory be 
to the one who has subjected these [modes 
of travel] to our use because we could not 
have accomplished this by ourselves” 
(subhana lladhi sakhkhara land hadha wa-ma 
kunna lahu mugrinin, Q 43:13). The possibility 
that one may die (see DEATH AND THE 
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DEAD) on a trip is adumbrated at Q 31:34: 
“and no soul (q.v.) knows in what land it 
will die” (wa-ma tadri nafsun bi-ayyt ardin 
tamit; see also FAREWELL PILGRIMAGE; 
FESTIVALS AND COMMEMORATIVE DAYS; 


HOSPITALITY AND COURTESY). 
Shawkat M. Toorawa 
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Triumph see vicrory 


Troops 


Individuals massed together, often to form 
an army. Quranic references to “troops” 
in the military sense fall second to those in 
which “forces” or “hosts” are meant in a 
more general sense. The military sense also 


is usually obscured by an emphasis on the 
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eschatological thrust of a given reference 
(e.g. Q 10:90 on Pharaoh’s “armies”; see 
ESGHATOLOGY; PHARAOH). In the second 
category, a distinction is to be made be- 
tween temporal and other-worldly “forces” 
(see also RANKS AND ORDERS). 

The relevant terms are principally the 
hapax legomenon shirdhima, and/or zumar, 
Jaw) and jund. The first term, usually trans- 
lated as “band,” occurs in Q 26:54, in 
Pharaoh’s dismissive reference to the 
Children of Israel (q.v.; shirdhimatun 
galiluna, “a worthless little band”). Al- 
Tabari (d. 310/923; Ta/fsix, xix, 74) treats it 
as a small group or “the remnant” of a 
larger whole. Zumar (sing. zumra), the usual 
name of the thirty-ninth siira (q.v.), occurs 
there twice as “groups” or “throngs,” in 
the one case (Q 39:71) in reference to those 
destined for hell (see HELL AND HELLFIRE), 
and in the second case (Q 39:73) for para- 
dise (q.v.; see also REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT). Faz) (pl. afwaj) occurs synony- 
mously; al-Tabarti defines it as “group” 
(jama‘a). One occurrence (Q 27:83) speaks 
of the host (of evil-doers) drawn from each 
community and arranged in ranks. ‘The 
relevant verbal phrase _piza ‘tna, “kept in 
ranks,” has a distinct military ring (see, as 
Paret suggests, Q 27:17; 41:19). 

Jund (pl. juniid), the most frequent of the 
terms, occurs in roughly three ways and, as 
a result, occasions some debate among 
early exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL). 
References to military forces include those 
to Pharaoh’s armies (Q 10:90; 20:78; 28:6, 
8, 39-403 44:243 51:40; 85:17-18), and to 
those respectively of Saul (q.v.; Talat) and 
Goliath (q.v.; Jali; Q 2:249), and of 
Solomon (q.v.; Q 27:37). On the passage 
concerning Saul’s troops at the river’s edge, 
see M.M. Ayoub (Quran, 1, 241-3). Less spe- 
cific occurrences are understood by the 
exegetes in reference to the Quraysh (q.v.) 
and others of the Prophet’s opponents in 
battle (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD; 
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FIGHTING). Al-Tabart (Tafsiz, xxiii, 126), 
commenting on Q 38:11, puts it in relation 
to the battle of Badr (q.v.), and Q 33:9 in 
relation to the Quraysh and their allied 
forces arrayed against Medina (q.v.) at the 
battle of the Trench (Tabart, Tafsi; xxi, 
126-7; see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). The 
reference to military forces per se is inci- 
dental: the forces of Pharaoh are mostly on 
display to demonstrate the certainty of de- 
struction through divine retribution (e.g. by 
drowning [q.v.]; see also CHASTISEMENT 
AND PUNISHMENT; PUNISHMENT STORIES). 
In addition, these references to “armies” 
appear to be only loosely connected to the 
patterns and rules of warfare dealt with at 
some length elsewhere in the Qur'an (see 
wak). Jund also occurs in two references to 
earthly “forces.” Q 37:173 speaks of those 
aligned with God as inevitably victorious 
(ghalibiin; see VICTORY; PARTIES AND 
FACTIONS). Q 36:75 seems to refer to the 
forces of those devoted to idols and false 
gods who are thus misled (see IDOLs AND 
IMAGES; ERROR; ASTRAY; POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM; ENEMIES). Al-Tabart notes a dis- 
agreement among his sources on the oc- 
casion of the idols’ intervention on behalf 
of their followers (see INTERCESSION). He 
sides with those who see it as a reference to 
the forces aligned with the mushrikin on 
earth and not, in the opposing view, at the 
day of judgment (see LAsT JUDGMENT). A 
final set of references concerns other- 
worldly “forces.” A sole reference (Q 26:95, 
using jund) refers to the “gathered hosts” of 
hell led by Iblis (juntidu iblisa ama ‘tina; see 
DEVIL). The remaining examples treat the 
celestial “hosts” at God’s disposal. Q 36:28, 
48:4 and 48:7 speak in general of these 
hosts (respectively, min jundin mina l-sama%, 
Junidu l-samawati wa-l-ardt). Q 9:26, 9:40 
and 33:9 refer to “hosts that you perceive 
not” (junidan lam tarawha) sent down, as is 
consistently understood by the exegetes, as 
divine intervention on behalf of the 
prophet Muhammad. Al-Tabart (Tafsi, 
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Xxill, 1-2), referring to an early debate over 
Q 36:28, argues that jund is to be under- 
stood in terms of “forces” and not, as some 
suggested, as reference to a new scripture 
(risala; see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN). As for the 
intervention of the celestial hosts, consider- 
able discussion in the exegetical literature 
surrounds the angels of Q 3:124-5 (see 
Ayoub, Quran, ti, 314-17; see ANGEL). 


Matthew S. Gordon 
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Trumpet see ESCHATOLOGY; LAST 


JUDGMENT; APOCALYPSE 


Trust and Patience 


Belief in another’s integrity, justice or reli- 
ability, and forbearance in the face of ad- 
versity. According to the Qur’an, trust and 
patience are two distinguishing virtues (see 
VIRTUES AND VIGES, COMMANDING AND 
FORBIDDING) of the “faithful” person (i.e. 
mu min; see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). There 
are two qur anic concepts typically trans- 
lated by the English word “trust.” The 
first, tawakkul (‘ala), is a masdar (abstract 
noun expressing action) derived from the 
fifth form of the Arabic root w-k-, mean- 
ing “to give oneself over to” (istaslama 
ilayhi), “to rely/depend on” (i‘tamada 
‘alayhi), or “have confidence in” (wathiqa 
bihi) another as wasil, that is as one’s 
“guardian” or “protector” (i.e. hdfiz; Lisan 
al-‘Arab, xv, 387; Bustant, Muhit, 984; see 
CLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE). Evidence from 


classical Arab grammarians (see GRAMMAR 
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AND THE QUR'AN; ARABIG LANGUAGE) sug- 
gests that, in pre-Islamic usage, the word 
wakil was nearly synonymous to the word 
rabb (a qur’anic term applied to God and 
most commonly translated as “lord” [q.v.]) 
in the sense that both imply a position, not 
primarily of ownership, but of responsibil- 
ity (q.v.) to nurture to its fullest potential 
the thing, animal, or person over which the 
wakil/rabb has charge (Lisan al-‘Arab, ibid.; 
Baydawt, Anway, ad Q 1:2). Although the 
word tawakkul does not itself occur in the 
Quran, the fifth-form verb meaning “to 
trust [in God]” (in various tenses and 
moods, 1.e. tawakkala, yatawakkalu, tawakkal), 
and the fifth-form active participle from 
the root w-k-l (mutawakkil) meaning “en- 
trusting oneself [to God]” are attested a 
total of forty-four times. 

The second qur’anic concept understood 
to mean “trust” is amdana, a masdar derived 
from the root ~m-n and ordinarily used to 
refer to something given “in trust” (wadi‘a) 
with the expectation that it will be cared 
for diligently and faithfully by the trustee. 
(Lisan al-‘Arab, 1, 223 and 224; Bustani, 
Muhit, 17). This word (amana) occurs in the 
Quran a total of six times. In only one of 
these six occurrences (Q 33:72) does the 
word “trust” (i.e. al-amana) have cosmic 
significance as the ‘covenant (q.v.) of obe- 
dience’ (q.v.; ¢@a) that is the foundation of 
the divine-human relationship (see Tabart, 
Tafsir; Baydawi, Anwar, ad Q 33:72). 

The qur’anic concept typically translated 
by the English word “patience” is saby a 
masdar from the first form of the Arabic 
root s-b-r originally having to do with bind- 
ing or “restraining a living creature” (habs 
al-rih) for prolonged slaughter or execution 
(see also SACRIFICE; GONSECRATION OF 
ANIMALS), but also coming to mean — es- 
pecially in a qur’anic context — to exercise 
“self-restraint” (habs al-nafs), “to be per- 


sistent,” and/or “to endure great adver- 
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sity” (Lisan al-‘Arab, vii, 275; Bustani, Muhit, 
496). Sabr — along with other derivatives 
of the same root, including: the first-form 
verb meaning “to have patience” (in vari- 
ous tenses and moods, Le. sabara, yasbiru, 
isbir); the third-form verb (sabara) meaning 
“to excel in patience” or “compete with 
one another in forbearance”; the eighth- 
form verb (istabara) meaning “to be pa- 
tient”; the first-form active participle (sabir) 
meaning “having patience”; and the first- 
form intensive noun (sabbar) meaning “of 
the utmost patience” — is attested in the 
Quran a total of 103 times. It is important 
to note that, although in one hundred of 
these 103 attestations sabr and other deriva- 
tives from the same root carry the virtuous 
connotation of “patient endurance,” in the 
remaining three cases sabr does connote 
the vice of “stubborn persistence” in the 
worship of ancestral deities (Q 25:42; 38:6; 
see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM) as well as in 
other errant behaviors (Q 41:24; see ERROR; 


ASTRAY). 


‘Tawakkul 
In the Qur'an, God is the only proper 
object of tawakkul. Thus, in a qur’anic con- 
text, fawakkul is best understood as a hu- 
man being’s “absolute trust in,” or 
“unmitigated reliance upon,” God (tawak- 
kul ‘ala lah). In this sense, tawakkul is, as 
Izutsu notes (Concepts, 62), a fundamental 
component of iman, the qur’anic term for 
“faith” (q.v.). This is particularly evident in 
those five verses which make it explicitly 
incumbent on the faithful to place their 
absolute trust in God: “And it is in God 
that the faithful must place their absolute 
trust” (wa ‘ala llahi_fa-l-yatawakkah 
l-mu‘miniin, Q 331223 52113 14:11; 58:103 
64:13). Of these five verses, two (Q 5:11; 
64:13) speak about tawakkul as a general 
moral and spiritual imperative, with each 


verse drawing an essential connection be- 
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tween fawakkul and a specific component of 
faith. In the case of Q 5:11 this component 
is taqgwa or “God-consciousness” (Asad, 
Message, passim; see FEAR), and in the case 
of Q 64:13 this component is /@‘@ or “obedi- 
ence” to both God and God’s messenger 
(q.v.3 1.e. Muhammad [q.v.]; cf Q 64:12). 
The remaining three verses refer to specific 
instances of extreme duress in the context 
of which tawakkul becomes the key to sur- 
vival for the person of faith. Each of these 
instances involves a confrontation with 
powerful enemies (q.v.) whose goal is the 
ultimate dissolution of their would-be vic- 
tim’s faith. In Q 3:122 there is the implica- 
tion that it was the faithful’s absolute trust 
in God that yielded the miraculous victory 
(q.v.) of the vastly outnumbered Muslim 
army at Badr (q.v.), and that it was 
Muhammad’s absolute trust in God that 
prevented the ultimate desertion of the 
Bani Salima and the Bani Haritha clans 
at Uhud, and thus forestalled the Meccans 
from completely decimating the Muslim 
forces that day (Tabart, Ta/si7; Baydawt, 
Anwar, ad Q 3:122; see EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES; MEGGA). In Q 14:11 we find the 
trope of the fawakkul of God’s messengers 
as their only real source of resistance 
against those who deny the validity of their 
message (inna kafarna bi-ma ursiltum bihi, 
Q 14:9) and who seek to do harm to God’s 
messengers. And finally, in Q 58:10 ¢awakkul 
is presented as the best defense against 
the most powerful enemy of all — Satan 
(al-shaytan; see DEVIL) — who insinuates 
himself into the “private” or “secret con- 
versations” (mundgat) of human beings, 
threatening to destroy the faithful and their 
community, not from without, but from 
within. 

The mainstream theological rationale 
for the centrality of tawakkul to the life of 
faith is rooted in the important qur’anic 


teaching regarding the divine power of 
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determination over everything (gadar) and 
the divine “decree” (gada’; see FREEDOM 
AND PREDESTINATION). There are, for 
example, two verses (Q 33:3, 48) in which 
God warns Muhammad never to yield to 
“those who deny God” (al-kafirin; see LIE; 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE) and to the 
“hypocrites” (al-mundafiqin; see HYPOCRITES 
AND HYPOCRISY) — especially when, at one 
point, they seek reconciliation by pressur- 
ing him to compromise the integrity of the 
divine message and recognize the interces- 
sory role of certain pagan deities before 
God (Baydawi, Anwar ad Q 33:1-2). Even 
when such a compromise appears to be the 
sine qua non of Muslim survival in an 
overwhelmingly pagan environment, 
Muhammad is told that compromise is not 
an option. Instead, both verses (Q 33:3, 48) 
go on to enjoin the Prophet — and, by 
implication, all the faithful — to place 
absolute trust in God (tawakkal ‘ala llah) 
precisely because “God is the guardian 
(wakil) who never fails” (wa-kafa bi-llahi 
wakilan). For classical Sunni exegetes (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) such as al-Baydawi (d. prob. 
716/1316-17), the statement, “God is the 
guardian who never fails” (Q 33:3, 48) is 
synonymous with the statement in Q 39:62, 
“God is the guardian of everything” (wa- 
huwa ‘ala kulli shay’in wakilun); each state- 
ment means that “all matters are in God’s 
charge” (mawkiilan tlayhi l-umitru kulluha; 
Baydawt, Anwar, ad Q 33:3), or that God 
“has absolute power of disposal [over all 
things]” (yatawalla l-tasarruf; Baydawi, 
Anwar, ad Q 39:62). 

Modern translators and exegetes (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: EARLY MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY) such as Muhammad 
Asad (d. 1412/1992) agree and point out 
that the qur’anic references to God as wakil 
(i.e. the only proper object of tawakkul) al- 
lude “to God’s exclusive power to determine 
the fate of any created being or thing” 
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(Asad, Message, ad Q 17:2). In general, 
therefore, the qur’anic imperative that the 
faithful place their absolute trust (tawakkul) 
in God, and the corollary imperative that 
they adopt no one other than God as the 
ultimate guardian of their affairs (e.g. 

Q 17:2) have a deep semantic and theologi- 
cal connection to the well known qur’anic 
refrain, attested a total of thirty-five times: 
“God has the power of determination over 
everything” (Allah [or simply huwa] ‘ala kulli 
Shay in qadivun). In other words, the only 
proper human response to the absolute 
and limitless nature of God’s power of de- 
termination over all things (gadar) is an 
equally absolute and limitless trust in, and 
reliance upon, God. Anything less would 
necessarily imply the sin of shirk — ascrib- 
ing a partner to the partner-less 

God — and would thus seriously compro- 


mise one’s faith. 


Sabr 
Reference to Job (q.v.) as a paradigmatic 
embodiment of the virtue of patience is as 
deeply qur’anic as it is biblical. Of the four 
appearances of the prophet Ayyib (i.e. the 
biblical “Job”) in the Qur'an (Q 4:163; 6:84; 
21:83-5; 38:41-4) two are substantive and 
make reference to Ayytb’s legendary af- 
flictions (i.e. Q 21:83-5; 38:41-4). There is, 
however, at least one important difference 
between the biblical portrait of Job and the 
quranic portrait of Ayytib (see SCRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR’AN; NARRATIVES; MYTHS AND 
LEGENDS IN THE QuR’AN). Though both are 
portrayed as enduring great adversity, un- 
like Job, Ayytib is not depicted as being 
plagued by the problem of theodicy. Not 
only does Ayyitb refrain from cursing the 
day he was born (cf. Job 3:1-12), but he not 
once — as does Job — attributes his tra- 
vails to God (cf. Job 6:4; 8:17-18; 10:3, 8, 16; 
13:24; 16:7, etc.); nor does he ask God for 
the reason he is suffering (q.v.; cf. Job 6:24; 
10:2b); nor does he protest that “there 1s no 
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justice” (cf. Job 19:7b; see JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE); nor does he witness to his own 
“righteousness” (cf. Job 29:14-203 31:5-4.0). 
In keeping with the highly idealized 

qur anic presentation of the prophets (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD) and mes- 
sengers of God as nearly perfect in their 
submission (i.e. 2s/a@m) to God’s will, Ayyaib 
merely mentions his tribulations (anni mas- 
saniya l-durru and anni massaniya l-shaytanu 
bi-nusbin wa-‘adhabin, Q 21:83 and 38:41, 
respectively), and in the very same 

breath — without ever explicitly asking for 
deliverance — praises God as “the most 
merciful of the merciful ones” (wa-anta 
arhamu l-rahimin, Q 21:83; see MERCY; GOD 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). Thus, in both the 
Bible and the Quran, neither Job nor 
Ayyab ever curses God (see cuRSE); in their 
respective literary traditions both are re- 
garded as paragons of patience because of 
their ability to endure great adversity with- 
out cursing God. The one significant dif- 
ference, however, is that the Qur'an seems 
to set the threshold of “patience” a bit 
higher for Ayyib than the Bible does for 
Job. Whereas Job’s patience allows him to 
question God, including asking God why 
he should be patient (Job 6:11); and 
whereas Job is only silenced in humility 
when God speaks to him “out of the whirl- 
wind” (Job 38), Ayytib’s patience has no 
questions for God — only praise and duti- 
ful silence. 

This difference is significant because it 
underscores the degree to which the 
qur’anic proclamation of Ayyitib’s sabr or 
paradigmatic “patience” (/ayyith/ wa-isma Tl 
wa-idrisa wa-dha |-kiflt kullun mina I-sabirin, 

Q 21:85 and ina wajadnahu sabiran, Q 38:44) 
is predicated, not only on his endurance, 
but quite specifically on his unquestioning 
and presumably placid acceptance of suf- 
fering and adversity (see also ISHMAEL; 
IDRIS; DHU L-KIFL). Nowhere is this link 


between sabr and a thoroughly unquestion- 
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ing and tranquil disposition more apparent 
than in the story of the prophet Moses 
(q.v.; Misa) and the mysterious ‘servant of 
God’ (see SERVANTS) known to traditions of 
qur anic exegesis as “Khidr” (Q 18:65-82; 
see KHADIR/KHIDR). Here, although the 
adversity is not his own (perhaps we are to 
presume that, as a prophet, Moses did in- 
deed have the patience of Ayytib when it 
came to his own personal suffering?), 
Moses cannot abide the seemingly anti- 
nomian acts (i.e. Q 18:71, 74, 77) of his new- 
found teacher without asking for a reason 
or justification. In so doing, however, 
Moses loses the privilege of discipleship 
which was originally established on the 
basis of the stipulation that the prophet 
would bear patiently (i.e. unquestion- 
ingly — fa-la tas‘alni ‘an shay’in hatta uhditha 
laka minhu dhikran, Q 18:70) with Khidr. The 
first two times Moses impatiently asks a 
question of Khidr, the latter chastises the 
former with the words, “Did I not say, 
“You will not be able to bear with me 
patiently’?” (a-lam aqul innaka lan tastati‘a 
ma ‘iya sabran, Q 18:72; cf. 18:75). The third 
time Moses breaks his vow of patience, 
Khidr finally declares “This is the parting 
of the ways between me and you” (hadha 
Jiraqu bayni wa-baynika, Q 18:78). Although 
Khidr is willing to give Moses a third and 
final justification for the former’s third an- 
tinomian act, he makes it clear to Moses 
that he has not yet cultivated the patience 
necessary to receive the special “knowledge 
learned through intimacy” with God (ie. 
‘tlm ladunni from wa-‘allamnahu min ladunna 
‘ilman, Q 18:65; see Schimmel, Dimensions, 
193), knowledge that he might otherwise 
have received from Khidr had he been 
able “to bear patiently what he did not 
comprehend” (wa-kayfa tasbiru ‘ala ma lam 
tuhit btht khubran, Q 18:68). This connec- 
tion between unquestioning patience (sabr) 
and special knowledge (‘lm ladduni) — a 


connection which is made quite explicit in 
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the narrative of the encounter between 
Moses and Khidr — comes to play a cen- 
tral role in Safi (see sUFISM AND THE 
QUR'AN) understandings of “patience” 


(see below). 


Tawwakul and sabr 
In three instances (Q 14:12; 16:42; 29:59) the 
Qur’an makes it clear that, on a founda- 
tional level, the concepts of sabr and tawak- 
kul belong to what Izutsu refers to as a 
single “semantic category” (Izutsu, 
Concepts, g). In all three of these instances, 
the qur’anic concepts of trust (éawakkul) 
and patience (sabr) are understood as de- 
fining and informing each other. In 
Q 14:12, we find one of the many qur’anic 
accounts of how all of God’s messengers at 
one time or another faced great adversity, 
especially in the form of persecution at the 
hands of those who refused to accept their 
messages (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 
Yet all of these messengers “patiently en- 
dured” whatever harm might come their 
way, “placing absolute trust in God.” The 
messengers are quoted as having said to 
themselves and their persecutors, “Why 
should we not place absolute trust in God 
when he has guided us along our ways? We 
shall patiently endure whatever harm you 
might bring us! Let those who trust place 
absolute trust in God [and God alone]!” In 
Q 16:42, the original group of Meccan 
faithful who emigrated with Muhammad 
to Medina (q.v.; 1.e. the muhqiriin) in the 
year 1/622 are described as “those who 
have patiently endured and place absolute 
trust in their lord” (alladhina sabarit wa-‘ala 
rabbihim_yatawakkalin; see EMIGRATION). For 
al-Baydawi, these émigrés endured 
“adversities such as the persecution of 
those who deny God and separation from 
their homeland” (sabari ‘ala l-shadaidi ka- 
adha |-kuffar wa-mufaraqati l-watan) precisely 
by “keeping their exclusive attention on 
God, realizing that every matter is in his 
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charge” (munqati%n ila lah mufawwidin ilayhi 
Lamyra kullahu; Baydawi, Anwar, ad Q 16:42). 
In Q 29:59, “those who are faithful and do 
righteous deeds” (alladhina Gmanii wa-‘amilit 
l-salihat, Q 29:58; see GOOD DEEDS; GOOD 
AND EVIL) are promised paradise (q.v.) and 
are declared to be “those who have pa- 
tiently endured, and place absolute trust in 
their lord” (cf. Q 16:42). 

In addition to pairing “patience” and 
“trust” into a single semantic category, the 
Qur’an does the same with “patience” and 
“thankfulness” (shukr). There are, in fact, 
four occurrences of an identical refrain in 
which an intensive noun-form (ism al- 
mubalagha) of both roots (i.e. sabbar and 
shakir) are placed in apposition to each 
other (i.e. Q 14253 31:31; 34:19; 42:33). Each 
of these verses mentions an astonishing 
occurrence (e.g. the deliverance of the 
Hebrews from bondage and ships cruising 
on the seas; see GHILDREN OF ISRAEL} 
sHrps), and in reference to the occurrence 
declares: “Surely in that there are signs 
(q.v.) for every truly patient and thankful 
person” (inna fi dhalika la-ayatin li-kulli 
sabbarin shakiirin). This qur’anic pairing of 
the concepts of the “patient” and the 
“thankful” person eventually becomes the 
basis for Safi teaching that while patience 
in adversity is undoubtedly a virtue, an 
even greater virtue lies in the capacity to 
go beyond patience and actually express 
genuine thankfulness to God for the purga- 
tive opportunities inherent in every trial 


(q.v.; see Schimmel, Dimensions, 124-5). 


Sift interpretations of tawakkul and sabr 
The Tafsir al-Qur‘an al-karim (published 
under the name of the great Safi master 
and mystical theologian Ibn al-‘Arabt 
[d. 638/1240], but actually the work of 
“Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashani [d. 730/1329]) 
draws a direct connection between “pa- 
tience” (sabr) and “courage” (q.v.; shad‘), 
while at the same time rooting both of 
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them in the deepest profession of the one- 
ness of God (tawhid Allah). In his exegesis 
of Q 3:145-51, a set of verses discussing the 
“patience” of the many prophets who 
fought for the sake of God (see FIGHTING; 
PATH OR WAY; JIHAD) without ever “flag- 
ging” or “growing weak” in either body or 
spirit (ma wahani... wa-ma da‘ufu), the au- 
thor argues that the “terror” (rub) that 
eventually erupts in the hearts of the en- 
emies of God’s prophets “is a result of 
their ascribing partners to God” (musab- 
baban ‘an shirkthim). The exegete goes on to 
explain that “courage and the other virtues 
[such as absolute trust in God] emerge out 
of the proper balance of the faculties of 
the lower self when it exists beneath the 
[luminous] shadow of the divine oneness; 
that is, when it is illuminated by the light of 
the heart enlightened by the light of the 
divine oneness. [Courage], therefore, truly 
attains its fullness only when the one who 
professes the oneness of God [in thought, 
word, and deed] has attained certitude in 
his or her profession” (ibid.). In this pas- 
sage, the author is attempting to convey 
the deeper meaning of a legend regarding 
the state of the great Safi Shaqiq al- 
Balkhi’s heart. According to Shaqiq’s long- 
time companion, Hatim b. al-Asamm, one 
day — in the midst of an intensifying 
battle — Shaqiq put down his weapon, put 
his head on his shield, and fell asleep on 
the battlefield to the point that Hatim 
could hear him snoring. “This,” al- 
Kashani [pseudo. Ibn al-‘Arabi] writes, “is 
the ultimate state of reliance on God and 
confidence in him; it belongs to the faculty 
of absolute certitude” (wa-hadha ghayatun ft 
sukini l-qalbi ila llahi wa-wuthigihi brhi l- 
quwwati |-yaqin; ibid.). 

It is no coincidence that al-Kashanit 
(pseudo. Ibn al-‘Arabi) reflects on the at- 
tainment of absolute certitude in profess- 
ing God’s oneness in his exegesis of a 


qur’anic passage which, at one point, pro- 
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claims God’s “love” (q.v.; hubb or mahabba) 
for the “patient” (wa-llahu_yuhibbu l-sabirin, 
Q 3:146). Just thirteen verses later, in the 
very same chapter, the Qur'an also pro- 
claims God’s love for those who have 
absolute trust in him (inna llaha_yuhibbu 
l-mutawakkilin, Q 3:159). Since, for the Sifts, 
love is the medium par excellence for the 
purification of the soul (q.v.), any quality in 
the human being which occasions divine 
love must be a quality which is indispens- 
able for the perfection of the human heart. 
Therefore, as a Safi, al-Kashani (pseudo. 
Ibn al-‘Arabi) understands patience and 
trust not only to be “distinguishing marks 
of the person of faith” (‘unwan al-mu ‘min; 
see Baydawi, Anwar, ad Q 14:5), but as sta- 
tions (maqamat) and states (ahwal) of the 
interior mystical journey to the goal of un- 
qualified profession of divine oneness (i.e. 
tawhid). For this author, as for many Siifis 
before and after him, trust and patience 
become two of the key ingredients in the 
alchemy of spiritual purification and the 
achievement of human perfection. 

In his magnum opus, The Reviification of 
the religious sciences (Ihya’ ‘ulum al-din), the 
renowned medieval Sunni jurist, theolo- 
gian, and mystic, Abt: Hamid al-Ghazali 
(d. 505/1111), devotes an entire book to the 
subject of the “profession of divine one- 
ness and absolute trust in God” (bk. 35, 
Kitab al-Tawhid wa-l-tawakkul) and another 
entire book to the subject of “patience and 
thankfulness” (bk. 32, Aztab al-Sabr wa-l- 
shukr). In his treatment of tawakkul, al- 
Ghazali articulates the thesis, later 
developed by (the real) Ibn al-‘Arabi and 
others, that absolute trust in God is “[not 
only] one of the stations of those who pos- 
sess certitude, but it is also indicative of 
one of the highest ranks of those who are 
drawn near to God” (wa-magamun min 
magamati l-migqinin bal huwa min ma ali 
daraati l-mugqarrabin; Ghazal, [hya’, xiii, 
154/2490). Al-Ghazali argues that because 
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the profession of the divine oneness 
(tawhid) is the source or root (asl) of tawak- 
kul, the perfection of both are cotermi- 
nous. This is why al-Ghazali correlates the 
attainment of absolute trust in God with 
what he refers to as the “fourth [and high- 
est] degree” (al-rutba l-rabi‘a) of the profes- 
sion of divine oneness. It is the state in 
which the one who has attained it “does 
not perceive anything in existence, but one 
being... [This is the person] whom the 
Sifts designate as [having attained the state 
of] ‘passing away in the divine oneness’ 
from whence he or she perceives nothing 
but one being, and thus does not even per- 
ceive him or herself” (Ghazalt, Zhya’, xi, 
158/2494). 

From al-Ghazali’s perspective, however, 
the problem with tawakkul is not the un- 
derstanding that, as a spiritual state, it is 
coterminous with complete realization of 
the divine oneness. The problem, rather, is 
with erroneous understandings that the 
attainment of tawakkul is marked by a radi- 
cal trust in God which eschews all pur- 
posive action on the part of the human 
person (Ghazalt, Lhya@’, xiii, 154/2490). ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Jilani (d. 561/1166) deals with 
this very same issue in his “Satisfaction for 
those who seek the path of truth” (Aztab 
al-Ghunya li-talibi tariqi l-haqq) where he 
quotes a well-known hadith (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN), reported on the author- 
ity of Anas b. Malik (d. ca. 92/711), which 
appears to be a scriptural locus classicus for 
reflecting on the relationship between ab- 
solute trust in God and responsible pur- 
posive action on the part of the human 
being (see Ibn Abr 1-Dunya, Tawakkul, n. 11, 
46). According to al-Jilani’s version of this 
hadith, a man arrives riding on a she- 
camel which belongs to him and says, “O 
messenger of God, shall I just leave her 
[i.e. unattended] and place my trust [in 
God]?” (adi‘uha wa-atawakkalu). To which 
Muhammad replies, “Tie her up, and then 
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place your trust [in God]” (2 gilha@ wa-tawak- 
kal; Jilant, Ghunya, 219). Both al-Ghazali 
and al-Jilani represent mainstream Sift 
teaching that the attainment of fawakkul 
should have no effect on whether one re- 
sponsibly fulfills one’s duties to God and to 
others, but simply on how attached one is 
to outcomes. 

As for saby, al-Ghazali quotes two hadith 
that have been attributed to the Prophet. 
The first is a report with a weak chain of 
transmission and which states plainly, 
“Faith has two halves: patience and thank- 
fulness” (fa-inna l-imana nisfani nisfu sabrin 
wa-nisfu shukrin; Ghazali, Ihya’, xu, 
32/2176), and in doing so echoes the origi- 
nal qur’anic coupling of sabr with shukr (see 
above). ‘The second has a much stronger 
chain than the first and simply reads, 
“Patience is half of faith” (al-sabru nisfu 
l-iman; Ghazalt, [hya, xii, 33/2177). As al- 
Ghazali sees it, the other half of faith to be 
coupled with “patience” can be construed 
to be either “certitude” (yagi) or “thank- 
fulness” (shukr), depending on one’s per- 
spective on faith. If one thinks of faith 
primarily from the perspective of belief, 
then “‘certitude’ refers to those definitive 
types of knowledge (see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING) that come through God’s guid- 
ance of his servant to the fundamental 
principles of religion (q.v.), and ‘patience’ 
refers to action on the basis of that cer- 
titude” (Ghazal, Zhya), xii, 42/2186). Thus 
certitude is the first half and patience the 
second half of faith. If, however, one 
thinks of faith primarily from the perspec- 
tive of states of being that give rise to vari- 
ous types of practice — and one identifies 
one state as appropriate for that which 
benefits the servant in this life and the 
next, and another for that which harms 
the servant in this life and the next, then 
““patience’ is the state that correlates with 
what is harmful and ‘thankfulness’ the state 


which correlates with what is beneficial” 
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(wa lahu bi-l-idafati la ma yadurruhu halu 
l-sabri wa bi-l-idafati la ma_yanfa‘uhu halu 
l-shukr; Ghazali, [hya’, ibid.; see coop 
AND EVIL; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 
Whichever perspective one might prefer, 
patience remains one of the necessary and 
paramount virtues of the faithful person. 
As al-Ghazali writes, “The majority of the 
virtues of faith enter through [the door of] 
patience” (fa-aktharu akhlaqi l-imani dakhilun 
fi l-sabr; Ghazalt, Ihya’, xii, 43/2187). 

As for mainstream Safi teaching on the 
relationship between “trust” and 
“patience” — not so much as cardinal vir- 
tues of the faithful person, but as stations 
and states on the mystical path — the fol- 
lowing anecdote communicates one of the 
dominant perspectives: “Abu ‘Ali al- 
Radhbart... said, ‘With respect to absolute 
trust in God (tawakkul), there are three lev- 
els. The first is [the servant of God’s] 
thankfulness (shukr) when [something he or 
she wants] is bestowed upon him or her, 
and patience (sabr) when he or she is de- 
nied. The second is when it is one and the 
same whether the servant is denied [what 
he or she wants] or it is bestowed upon 
him or her. The third is when the servant 
meets denial with thankfulness — denial 
being more dear to him or her [than be- 
stowal] because of his or her knowledge 
that this is God’s choice for him or her 
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( Jilant, Ghunya, 217). 
Scott C. Alexander 
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Truth 


That which is established by evidential or 
experiential proof. A number of qur’anic 
lexemes convey this significance (haqq, qay- 
yum, sawab, sadaqga/sidq), haqg being the most 
prevalent. Evidence abounds in the 
Muslim tradition to support a multivalent 
understanding of haqgq as alternatively 
“true” or “real,” yet that is only the begin- 
ning of a story with a pre-history. “The 
original meaning of the Arabic root h-q-q 
has been obscured but can be recovered by 
reference to the corresponding root in 
Hebrew with its meanings of (a) ‘to cut in, 
engrave’ in wood, stone or metal, (b) ‘to 
inscribe, write, portray’ (Macdonald and 
Calverley, Haqq). From this it can be in- 
ferred that “the primary meaning of haqq 
in Arabic is ‘established fact’..., and there- 
fore ‘truth’ is secondary; its opposite is batil 
[vain] (in both readings)” (ibid.). Yet as one 
of the ninety-nine canonical “names of 
God” (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), haqq 
will exploit both of these meanings as well 
as the original notions of forming or in- 
scribing. Besides the five times the term is 
introduced formally as a divine name, it is 
found 247 times in the Quran. 

Beyond these philological considerations, 
we must attend to our understanding of 


“true,” and even of “real,” in order to 
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grasp the import of this term in the 
Quran and hence for Muslims. To ap- 
preciate the complexities involved, let us 
canvas the transformations needed in our 
prima facie grasp of these notions. At least 
since the development of Hellenic phi- 
losophy, reinforced by medieval scholars 
and in a peculiar way by modernity, 
“true” is properly applied to statements 
rather than to things, whereas “real” is 
paradigmatically said of things. ‘The cru- 
cial difference presented by qur’anic use 
centers on the creator, one of whose 
proper names — al-haqgq — should remind 
us that whatever be true or real about ev- 
erything else, the created universe derives 
from this One who is paradigmatically true 
and real (see CREATION; COSMOLOGY). 
Since the concept of a free creator is 
shared by all Abrahamic faiths (see 
RELIGION; ABRAHAM), Western medieval 
scholars also underlined this difference, 
introducing a novel notion of the “truth of 
things,” whereby things (as created) can be 
said to conform to the creator’s intent, 
much as statements conforming to what is 
the case can be said to be true. So if God, 
the free creator, is paradigmatically true, 
then events or things will be true (or false) 
as they conform (or fail to conform) to the 
creator’s intent. Yet that intent cannot be 
discerned from creatures themselves, 
whose derived status is hardly perspi- 
cuous, so humankind has been gifted 

with the Qur'an (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION). While the primacy of 
creation can hardly be gainsaid, without 
the guidance of the Qur'an there can 

be no access to things-as-created, nor a 
Jortiori to the creator. So while the creator’s 
intent is what makes things be, and be 
what they are, it is the Qur’an which 
makes that intent known, in the measure 
that it can be made manifest at all, giving 
to the notion of truth in the Qur'an a 
radical coherence (with divine intent) as 
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well as correspondence with what is. 
Hence the very One “who sent down 
upon you the book with the truth” (Q 3:3), 
“verifies the truth by his words” (Q 8:7; 
10:82). If the creating word makes things to 
be, “it is he who created the heavens and 
the earth (q.v.) in truth” (Q 6:73; see 
HEAVEN AND Sky), and that same word in 
the Qur'an becomes the “call to the truth” 
(Q 13:14) and the ground by which a people 
“guide [others] in the truth” (Q 7:159, 181) 
and to the truth. Hence the centrality of 
promise “be patient; surely God’s promise 
is true” (Q 30:60; cf. 31:33; see TRUST AND 
PATIENCE); indeed the Qur'an is given 
“that they might know that God’s promise 
is true” (Q 18:21), even though the truth 
asserted there remains to be fulfilled. For 
with promise comes faith (q.v.), “those who 
believe follow the truth from their lord” 
(q.v.3 Q 47:3), which is the Qur'an “guiding 
to the truth and to a straight path” 
(Q 46:30; see PATH OR WAY). Notice how 
“truth” can never be anyone’s possession; it 
remains a lure yet with definite parameters 
for the search: the “straight path” (Q 1:6) of 
the Qur’an together with the sunna (q.v.) 
or traditions of the Prophet (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR’AN), enshrined in and in- 
terpreted by the community or umma (see 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR'AN). 
So the truth revealed in the Qur’an be- 
comes a path to discovering the “truth of 
things” as created, by which one can hope 
to find one’s way to the creator. Only 
then, according to the Siafis (see stFIsM 
AND THE QUR'AN), will the promise, the 
hope and the faith, be transmuted in such 
a way that one could begin to say with al- 
Hallaj (exec. 309/922): And l-haqq, “I am 
the truth” (Massignon, Passion, 216-18). Yet 
however coherently and properly it may 
be expressed, the very fact that haqq is one 
of the names which God gives himself in 
the Qur’an assures us that the path which 
is the Qur'an and the sunna will lead us 
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from the term to the divine name by a 
process designed to transform us. As 
emphasized in Safi thought, this is one 
more manifestation of the way in which 
the exoteric can meld into the esoteric in 
Islam (see POLYSEMY), as believers who 
walk the path come to realize its trans- 
forming power. 

The Quran consistently contrasts those 
who accept the truth in faith with those 
who reject it: “We brought you the truth 
but most of you were averse to the truth” 
(Q 43:78; see LIE; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), 
where the reference is to Jesus’ (q.v.) fol- 
lowers who placed him on a level with God 
(see GHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; POLEMIG AND 
POLEMICAL LANGUAGE). Yet here, too, the 
truth will emerge when “they encounter 
their day promised them” (Q 43:83; see 
LAST JUDGMENT; ESCHATOLOGY). So any 
denial of the truth — especially the truth 
of creation — will be short-lived, for when 
“the promised truth draws near, then the 
unbelievers, their eyes wild with terror, will 
say: ‘Woe betide us! We were heedless of 
this!”” (Q 21:97). Moreover, such a denoue- 
ment is perfectly reasonable, for such is the 
nature of things: “to return to us is the des- 
tiny of each and all. Whoever has done 
good deeds (q.v.), being a believer, will not 
find his endeavors denied” (Q 21:93-4). So 
the truth which things owe to their being 
created freely by a wise God will be real- 
ized in those who believe the truth revealed 
to them, while the reverse side of the same 
truth will be realized for those who reject 
that revelation (see REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT). Since there is no escaping this cre- 
ating truth, it is best to follow the “straight 
path” to its benign realization. Yet if the 
revelation of the Quran is the precondi- 
tion for human beings to realize their true 
reality, the community engendered by that 
revealed truth will offer them the way to 
attain it. So “true” and “truth” in the 
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Quran have an inescapably “performa- 
tive” dimension, on God’s part as well as 
ours: “God meant to verify the truth of his 
words by the total rout of the truth-reject- 
ers, demonstrating how true the truth is 
and how vain the falsehood” (Q 8:7-8). 
“This is truth, certain truth” (Q 56:95; 
69:51), or alternatively, the “truth of cer- 
tainty,” haqq al-yaqin, where _yaqin carries 
more metaphysical than epistemological 
connotations: the truth which stands fast. 
The Qur'an is less concerned with our 
hold on what is true than with truth’s hold 
on us; and rightly so, since we cannot 
“hold onto” a truth meant to be realized in 
and through our “return” to it as our 
source. That is why the final consequence 
of that return is less individual reward 
than it is human access to the divine mani- 
festation, even though justice (see JUSTICE 
AND INJUSTICE) demands that believers be 
recompensed, positively or negatively, for 
an act which is theirs. Accepting the offer 
would not be free were we not able to re- 
fuse it, so the truth the Qur’an insists will 
be realized bears no hint of determinism 
(see FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). [Che 
human capacity to accept or reject is in- 
ternally linked with the “graceful” offer 
which the Qur'an extends (see GRACE; 
BLESSING). 

Yet just as our access to the truth of cre- 
ation is dependent upon our accepting the 
truth revealed in the book (q.v.), so our 
grasp of that revealed truth will be shaped 
by the community which embodies it. 
Because for Muslims, the Quran is inex- 
tricably linked with the sunna, the meaning 
of “truth” in the Quran will be unveiled in 
practices characteristic of that community. 
Greeting each other, Muslims will invari- 
ably end their exchange with al-hamdu 
lullah, “God be praised” (see LAUDATION; 
GLORIFICATION OF GoD). Even when a 
cliché, it remains an illuminating one. As 


Eric Ormsby has noted, in explicating 
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al-Ghazalt’s (d. 505/1111) insistence that 
the world as it stands is “the best possible,” 
there is nothing Panglossian here, primar- 
ily because al-Ghazalt is not claiming that 
we could know what the best would be, 
such that this world conforms to it. It 
rather states the conviction that we do not 
know what “best” would be like but that to 
those who believe, the world discloses un- 
suspected ways of realizing the divine wis- 
dom (q.v.) that directs its unfolding. That is 
closer to the qur’anic insistence that God’s 
truth will be realized, even in the case of 
scoffers. The divinely ordained context of 
our lives — what William Chittick and 
Sachiko Murata (Vision of Islam) translate 
as “the measuring out” (qudra) — reflects 
the truth as the Qur'an sees it: the out- 
working of what is divinely ordained. Such 
an operative notion of truth demands that 
we let go of any pretension to control what 
will happen, which in fact only makes good 
sense (see FATE; DESTINY). 

At this point, we are bound to ask: what 
kind of truth can the Qur'an be expound- 
ing? One that is certain, yet unveiled only 
as one’s life unfolds; one more akin to 
coming to understand a wisdom initially 
hidden, than to knowing straightforwardly 
what is the case (see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING; IGNORANCE). So the truth of 
the Quran is of a paradoxical sort: it turns 
on accepting as true what the Qur'an re- 
veals, and then on following the “straight 
path” it prescribes to allow that truth to be 
realized, and so confirm one’s original ac- 
ceptance. Recourse to metaphor (q.v.) sig- 
nals our inability to say anything directly 
about this “truth,” since it embodies the 
ineffable relation of creation to the creator: 


the thing which most deserves to be 
[called] true is the One whose existence is 
established by virtue of its own essence, 
forever and eternally; and its knowledge as 
well as the witness to it is true forever and 
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eternally (al-Ghazali, Ninety-nine names, 124, 


commenting on al-haqgq as a name of God). 


But note how al-Ghazali’s exposition fol- 
lows the performative ethos of the Qur'an 
itself (see ETHICS AND THE QUR'AN), 


appending the following counsel: 


Man’s share in this name lies in seeing 
himself as false, and not seeing anything 
other than God — great and glorious — as 
true. For if a man is true, he is not true in 
himself but true in God — great and 
glorious — for he exists by virtue of him 
and not in himself; indeed he would be 
nothing had the Truth not created him. 


By tracing the abiding Safi sentiment of 
one’s proper nothingness to the originating 
act of creating, al-Ghazalt seeks to align 
the conclusions of kalam with Safi convic- 
tions (Gimaret, Les noms dwins, 14.2; see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN; TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES OF QURANIC STUDY). While 
this reconciling move is characteristic of 
al-Ghazalt, it is illuminating as well, signal- 
ing that the relation of creatures to their 
creator, which allows us to speak of them 
as true, exceeds our capacity for articula- 
tion; and so opens the way for Ibn al- 
‘Arabr’s (d. 638/1240) insistence that the 
creator/creature relation be utterly unlike 
any relation which obtains between crea- 
tures themselves (Chittick and Murata, 
Vision, 61). For creation is the founding or 
grounding relation, allowing things to be 
true in their dependent existence. And if 
this be recondite philosophy, it can be 
found implicit in the paradoxical uses of 
“true/real” in the Qur'an itself. 


David B. Burrell 
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Tubba‘ 


“The people of Tubba‘” (gawm tubba), an 
extinct community mentioned twice in the 
Qur'an. Among other pre-Islamic groups, 
they were punished because they refused to 
believe God or obey God’s prophets (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; OBEDIENCE; 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). Q 44:37 
compares Muhammad’s detractors (see 
PROVOCATION; OPPOSITION TO MUHAM- 
MAD), who challenged him to prove resur- 
rection (q.v.) by himself reviving the dead 
(see DEATH AND THE DEAD), with the 
people of 'Tubba‘, who were destroyed for 
their sins (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; 
PUNISHMENT STORIES): “Are they better, or 
the people of Tubba‘ and those before 
them? We destroyed them, for they were 
sinners.” In Q 50:14, the people of Tubba‘ 
are listed along with other lost communi- 
ties (see GEOGRAPHY): the people of Noah 
(q.v.), those of al-Rass (q.v.), and the 
Thamid (q.v.), the ‘Ad (q.v.), Pharaoh (q.v.) 
and the brethren of Lot (q.v.): “And the 
dwellers in the wood (see PEOPLE OF THE 
THICKET), and the people of Tubba‘: all 
denied the messengers (see MESSENGER; 
LIE), so [my] threat took effect.” 

Arab lexicographers (see ARABIC 
LANGUAGE; GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN) 
define the term tubba‘as a title of rulership 
among the kings (see KINGS AND RULERS) of 
Yemen (q.v.) and specifically among the 
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Himyar. The title is explained from the 
root meaning “to follow”: every time one 
tubba‘ died, he was followed immediately by 
one who took his place. Specifically, tubba‘ 
was the royal title of the kings of the sec- 
ond Himyarite kingdom (ca. 300-525 C.E.). 
According to Ibn Ishaq (d. ca. 150/767), 
Tbn al-Kalbi (d. ca. 205/820), al-Ya‘qtbt 
(fl. third/ninth cent.), al-Tabari (d. 310/ 
923) and others (with differences in detail), 
the Tubba‘ As‘ad Abi Karib returned from 
Iraq (q.v.; or Yathrib [see MEDINA]) with 
two rabbis (habrayn min ahbar al-yahiid; see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM), who convinced him to 
destroy the image of the idol (see 1DoLs 
AND IMAGES) or place of sacrifice (q.v.) 
called Rram, located in Medina, Mecca 
(q.v.) or in Yemen (see also SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGIONS IN PRE-ISLAMIC). “Thereupon 
they demolished it, and the Tubba’, to- 
gether with the people of Yemen, em- 
braced Judaism” (Faris’ translation of Ibn 
al-Kalbi). Beeston questions whether the 
Himyar actually became Jewish or prac- 
ticed some heterodox indigenous pre- 
Islamic expression of monotheism. ‘The 
Himyar are known in legend to have 
remained Jewish for a century until the 
time of their last great king, Yusuf, also 
known as Dhi Nuwas, who was killed ac- 
cording to legend after his massacre of the 
Christians of Najran (q.v.) and the sub- 
sequent invasion of the Christian 
Abyssinians to destroy him (see ABYSSINIA; 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). 
According to most commentators, the 
Tubba‘ referenced in the Qur'an was good 
and a believer but his subjects were not. 
They (the qur’anic “people of tubba®’) are 
destroyed while he is saved. ‘The role of the 
two Jewish learned men includes (1) prov- 
ing the future coming of Muhammad 
through the esoteric knowledge of the Jews 
and thus convincing the Tubba‘ not to 
destroy Yathrib, the future home of the 
Prophet, and (2) proving the original 
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monotheistic purity of the Ka‘ba (q.v.) 
even before Muhammad. They affirm that 
“it is indeed the temple (see SACRED 
PRECINCTS) of our forefather Abraham 
(q.v.)... but the local people... set up idols 
around it.” They instruct the Tubba‘ how 
to perform the pilgrimage (q.v.) rituals at 
the Ka‘ba and he subsequently learns in a 
dream (see DREAMS AND SLEEP) that he 
should make for it a beautiful kiswa or cov- 
ering. In an oft-repeated legend, when the 
Tubba‘ returns to Yemen with the two 
Jewish learned men, the people of Himyar 
refuse him entry because he abandoned 
their ancestral religion. The Tubba‘ calls 
them to his new religion and the Himya- 
rites propose that the conflict should be 
settled by their traditional ordeal of fire 
(q.v.), through which the guilty are con- 
sumed while the innocent remain un- 
scathed. ‘The idolaters (see IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS) came with their idols and of- 
ferings (see CONSECRATION OF ANIMALS) 
while the (Jewish) learned men came with 
their texts (masahif) hanging from their 
necks (see SCROLLS; SHEETS). The idolaters 
are consumed along with their idols but the 
wise men are not. The Himyarites are con- 
vinced and thus accept Judaism, the 
Tubba’s religion. The Himyarites were 
said to have claimed that there were sev- 
enty Tubba‘ kings. 

Tubba‘ is a name as well as a title. 
Al-Tha‘labt (d. 427/1035) cites Wahb b. 
Munabbih (d. ca. 114/732), who narrates 
how Solomon (q.v.) married Bilqis (q.v.) to 
Tubba‘ the great, king of Hamdan, and 
brought him back to Yemen, and conflates 
this with Dha ‘Tubba‘, who ruled over 
Yemen with the support of King Solomon 
and the help of the Yemeni jinn (q.v.). In 
al-Kisa’l’s Qisas, Ka‘b al-Ahbar (d. 32/ 
652-3) is made to include a Tubba‘ among 
the twelve male children of ‘Ad b. ‘Us b. 
Aram b. Sam b. Nah. 
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A pre-Islamic alabaster stele made by 
“Laya‘athat the Sabaean” (see SHEBA) on 
behalf of “Abibahath wife of ‘Tubba‘ son 
of Subh” for the goddess Shams depicts a 
male figure with bow, spear and dagger, 
presumably ‘Tubba‘, making an offering 
with his wife to the goddess. See also 


PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN. 


Reuven Firestone 
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Tur | see srvar 


Turkish Literature and the Quran 


The acceptance of Islam in Anatolia to- 
wards the end of the third/ninth century 
brought new beliefs and social norms, and 


began to create a new linguistic and liter- 
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ary climate which would dramatically re- 
shape the Turkish language and its literary 
traditions. The literary language was even- 
tually enriched with a large number of 
borrowings from Arabic, the sacred lan- 
guage of the Qur'an (see ARABIC 
LANGUAGE), and from the court poetry of 
Persia. In their effort to be pious Muslims, 
the new converts adopted the script of the 
quranic language as well (see ARABIC 
scRIPT). Regardless of the degree to which 
Turkish-speaking peoples have, or have 
not, had access to the semantic content of 
the Qur'an, its iconographic power has 
been extremely influential on their cultural 
outpourings (see MATERIAL CULTURE AND 
THE QURAN). The Arabic script, in its as- 
sociation with the Qur’4n, conveys an aura 
of spirituality and provides a calligraphic 
and symbolic entry into the Islamic world 
(see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; 
CALLIGRAPHY). 

The pre-Islamic Turkic epics went 
through a striking transformation in 
Anatolia after the acceptance of Islam and 
its holy book. The birth of the romantic 
epic (hikaye) with new dimensions of love 
(q.v.) began to manifest Islamic references 
but at the same time kept the pre-Islamic 
(particularly Shamanistic) rituals and sym- 
bols. In these epics, one can observe a re- 
markable intertextuality of different and 
often contrasting religious practices and 
references. While a troubadour or bard 
played his saz, a stringed instrument, per- 
forming his epic to his audience, he would 
not hesitate to talk about wine (q.v.) or his 
character’s sexual life (see SEX AND 
SEXUALITY), while at the same time citing a 
verse from the Qur'an. In some cases, the 
epic-teller would address his audience 
through a digression, saying that he 
knows it is not right to cite from the 
Quran while he is holding a musical 


instrument in his hands (see LAWFUL 
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AND UNLAWFUL; RITUAL PURITY; 
RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN). Linguistic- 
ally speaking, these quotations from the 
Quran are often highly corrupt and out 

of context. Since the audience would 

not know Arabic, immediately after the 
qur’anic quote the epic-singer would 

offer his own Turkish translation and 
commentary. 

Turkish hagiographic legends exhibit a 
similar use of the Qur’an and hadith (see 
HADITH AND THE QUR’AN). Though no 
scholarly treatment of the qur’anic verses 
in these compositions exists, in the great 
majority of the manuscripts, the com- 
posers do not cite the Arabic verses cor- 
rectly, and their Turkish renderings are 
rather more like approximations than 
accurate translations. This is typical of folk 
literature, whether its transmission was 
written or oral. Just as the peoples of 
Anatolia created their own version of folk 
Islam, their folk literature created its own 
version of Islam, the Qur'an, and 
Muhammad. 

The treatment of the Quran finds a new 
level of sophistication in Turkish, or more 
properly Ottoman, court literature. It func- 
tioned as one of the major sources of this 
classical literary tradition (thirteenth-nine- 
teenth centuries c.£.). Although the sub- 
jects and vocabulary of tasawwuf, Islamic 
mysticism (see SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN), 
dominate those aspects of ‘Turkish court 
literature that carry religious themes, the 
Quran also has a very special place, both 
in terms of its vocabulary and direct quo- 
tations from it, as well as reworkings of 
some famous qur’anic stories (see 
NARRATIVES; MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE 
QuR’AN). One important reworking of such 
stories is Seyyad Hamza’s (fl. seventh/thir- 
teenth century) retelling of the Joseph 
story. This narrative of Joseph (q.v.) was 


widely used in Ottoman literature. Also 
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known as “the most beautiful of stories” 
(cf. Q 12:3), the tale has more or less the 
same plot in Turkish court poetry: Joseph 
(Ar. Yusuf; T. Yusuf) was one of the twelve 
sons of the prophet Jacob (q.v.; Ar. Ya‘qib; 
T. Yakub/Yakup). He was more loved by 
his father than his other siblings (see 
BENJAMIN; BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD). 
One day he saw in a dream (see DREAMS 
AND SLEEP) that eleven stars (see PLANETS 
AND STARS) and the sun (q.v.) and the moon 
(q.v.) worshipped him. He recounted his 
dream to his father. Jacob interpreted these 
eleven stars as his brothers. He believed 
that what Joseph saw in his dream was a 
divine message from God to announce that 
Joseph had been chosen to be a prophet 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). He 
told his son to be careful and not to tell his 
dream to his brothers. He was afraid that 
jealousy would invade the hearts of his 
eleven other sons and, indeed, his worries 
turned out to be true. Joseph’s brothers 
plotted against him, threw him into a well, 
and told their father that a wolf had eaten 
him. When Jacob heard the devastating 
news, he cried, from that moment on, day 
and night; Jacob’s dwelling came to be 
known as “the house of grief.” In fact, his 
brothers had sold Joseph into slavery to a 
merchant for a couple of silver coins. The 
merchant took Joseph with him to Egypt 
(q.v.) where he was bought at the slave 
market by an Egyptian notable named 
‘Aziz (T. Aziz; see KINGS AND RULERS). 
When his wife, Zulaykha (T. Ziileyha; see 
WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN), saw Joseph, she 
was drawn to him sexually as he had un- 
rivaled physical charm. She did everything 
to attract his attention. One day, Zulaykha 
entered Joseph’s room and tried to seduce 
him. While he was struggling to escape 
from her, Joseph’s shirt was torn. When he 
went out, he found ‘Aziz in front of him. 
Zulaykha seized this opportunity to take 
revenge on Joseph for rejecting her. She 
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told her husband that Joseph had attacked 
her. His resistance to her desires brought 
him disgrace and imprisonment. In prison, 
Joseph stayed with two other men. He in- 
terpreted their dreams correctly. One of 
his fellow prisoners was released and be- 
came the king’s cup-bearer. Through this 
man, the king of Egypt found out the truth 
about the Joseph-Zulaykha relationship 
and released the innocent man. Joseph 
interpreted one of the king’s dreams, too. 
He was later appointed a minister by the 
king. After a while, his brothers came to 
Egypt and were warmly welcomed by 
Joseph. They did not know that he was an 
important man. In the end, Joseph forgave 
all of his brothers (see FORGIVENESS) and 
also brought his father from Canaan to 
Egypt. Extra-qur’anic details elaborate the 
narrative. For example, in the meantime, 
great misfortunes had befallen Zulaykha. 
Her husband had died, and she had be- 
come desperate. She had also lost her 
beauty (q.v.). When Joseph found this out, 
he felt sorry for her, and decided to marry 
her. Having done so, God bestowed her 
former beauty upon her and happiness was 
restored to the family. 

The practice of citing from the Qur'an 
and hadith was usually called tktibas (Ar. 
igttbas), and is similar to another common 
figure of speech known as irsal-1 mesel, 
“providing a proverb and its application in 
a single distich.” The main purpose of 
these quotes was to reinforce the poet’s 
discourse on a subject, on the assumption 
that no one would challenge the word of 
God (q.v.) or that of the Prophet, thus giv- 
ing more credibility to the poet’s own state- 
ments. Often times, the poets use a figure 
of speech called telmih (Ar. talmih), “allu- 
sion,” to a particular verse of the Quran 
or a hadith (see also LITERATURE AND THE 
QuR’AN). A scholarly examination of these 
quotes and allusions in Turkish literary 


texts and their contextualization (and in 
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many cases decontextualization) has not 
been undertaken. 

While the authors of folk narratives 
would often provide their audience with a 
Turkish translation or approximation of 
the qur’anic passages they were citing (see 
TRANSLATIONS OF THE QUR’AN), Ottoman 
court poets did not engage in such prac- 
tice. Indeed, there was no practical reason 
for it. Generally speaking, court poetry 
assumed an educated audience, an audi- 
ence usually literate in Turkish, Persian 
and Arabic, and with an adequate educa- 
tion in the Islamic sciences (see 
TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG 
stupy). Not translating such quotes, and 
not providing any explicit source for the 
quotes, also challenged the capacities of 
the audience and added to the overall live- 
liness of this tradition. 

Despite the tremendous efforts of mod- 
ern Turkish philologists since the founding 
of the Turkish republic to decipher and 
publish the major Ottoman literary 
sources, unfortunately a great majority of 
the existing sources remain in manuscript 
form, and have not been studied. Thus, 
any attempt to write an overview of the 
Quran and Turkish literature is necessarily 
incomplete. Based on some of the most 
significant studies on Ottoman literature, 
the following list of the most frequently 
cited verses of the Qur'an in Turkish court 
poetry can be composed (cf. Levend, Divan; 
Onay, Eski Tiirk; Pala, Anstklopedtk divan; 
Tarlan, Fuzult dant): Q 21:22; 95:43 14:345 
36:69; 2:47; 89:27-8; 61:13; 2:82; 13:23; 
16:31; 20:763 39:73; 111:45; 6:2; 17:1; 2:224; 
12:87; 11:70; 20:21-68; 27:10; 28:25-315 
29333 7:1725 432323 2:1; 29:1; 30:1; 31:1; 32:1; 
2:225; 7:206; 13:15; 16:49; 17:107; 19:583 
22:18; 25:60; 27:25; 32:15; 38:24; 78:40; 
24:36; 8:17; 3:145 35:333 39°73; 24:35; 2:2; 
81215 95245 2:2565 5:45; 9:25; 93:1; 68:1; 
56:30; 28:88; 56:29; 33:4; 20:6; g2:1; 93:2; 
21107; 30:505 55:13 24:353 93:25 17:15 31:75 
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39°735 221153 53:93 17:373 31:18; 71:55 35:15 
37:353 47:119; 13:30; 39:6; 59:22; 27:30; 
26:224; 36:69; 2:115; 78:40; 65:7; 84:5-6; 
48:1; 39:22; 20:12; 2:285; 4:465 5:7; 24:515 
96:19; 21:30; 61:13; 50:20; 87:1; 27:7; 28:29; 
24:36; 8:17; 3:145 9:723 13:23; 16:31; 18:315 
19:61; 20:76; 38:50; 61:12; 39:73; 24:35; 81:1; 
95:43 2:256; 5:453 9:25; 56:30; 28:88; 33:4; 
20:45 53:93 15:72; 26:88; 25:53; 83:26; 21:23; 
71793 25:445 75:405 14:7; 65:10; 5:1005 3:13; 
59712; 43:32; 55:26; 33:41; 39:53; 3:103-12; 
20:66; 26:44; 21:107; 93:2. Many of these 
verses were commonplace in the collec- 
tions of Turkish poetry and for centuries 
poets have alluded to them repeatedly. 
Ottoman Turkish court poetry was highly 
technical, linguistically cumbersome, and 
rhetorically charged, but at the same time 
it had a limited lexicon. Thus it is not sur- 
prising to see the repetition of these verses 
in collections (divans) written centuries 
apart. The established literary tradition 
dictated the vocabulary of the medieval 
poet, as did the limited number of canoni- 
cal books, the Qur'an being the most sig- 
nificant of all. Generally it was viewed by 
the Ottoman poet as the supreme example 
of “poetic perfection” (see INIMITABILITY). 

In Turkish court poetry, the Qur’an is 
equated with the beauty of the beloved: his 
or her beautiful face, tall stature, long and 
dark hair, eyes, eyebrows, cheek fuzz, and 
mole. Sometimes it is designated as the 
kitap, “book” (q.v.), mushaf (see MUSHAE), 
“book, volume,” ayet (pl. ayat), “verses” 
(q.v.; see also SIGNS; MIRACLES; MARVELS), 
Jiirkan, “that which distinguishes truth (q.v.) 
from error (q.v.)” (see also CRITERION), and 
nur, “light” (q.v.). In the majority of the 
divans, it is the absolute truth with utter 
perfection, and thus it is referred to with 
utmost respect (see also NAMES OF THE 
QUR'AN). 

In the eighteenth century, Ottoman court 
poetry (together with other arts of the 


empire, such as miniature painting) went 
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through a dramatic change in its language, 
themes, representation of the real world, 
manifestation of human sexuality, and de- 
piction of the place of religious discourse 
in poetry. Indeed, the whole society began 
to display signs of a Turkish “renaissance,” 
one that emphasized a more secular state 
of mind. The clash between the rind, “the 
epicurean poet,” and zahid, “zealot,” had 
long dominated the pages of Turkish 
dwans, but in eighteenth century poetry, 
serious challenges to religion and religious 
authorities were evident, but without the 
previous centuries’ reliance upon mysti- 
cism to mediate this clash. The poet 
Nedim (1681-1730) was one of those 
Ottoman authors who openly confronted 
some of the strongest proscriptions of 
Islam, such as drinking alcohol and con- 
suming opium (see INTOXICANTS; 
FORBIDDEN) during the holy month of 
Ramadan (q.v.), refusing to write a single 
tevhid, “composition praising the unity of 
God” (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), 
miinacat, “poem which calls upon God for 
help, communicates with God,” or na‘, 
“poem in honor or praise of Muhammad” 
(see PRAYER FORMULAS; NAMES OF THE 
PROPHET), and provocatively disparaging 
the Qur'an itself: 


Oh zealot, excuse me but your face seems 
rather homely (literally “there is some 
heaviness on your skin”) 

your ugliness can be perceived even by the 


thickness of your book! 


This secular or anti-religious posture in 
literature became much stronger in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries with 
the advance of modernist movements in 
Turkey (see CONTEMPORARY CRITICAL 
PRACTICES AND THE QUR'AN). The positiv- 
ist mentality of modern Ottoman and 
Turkish literature emphasized critical 
thinking, belief in positive sciences (see 
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SCIENCE AND THE QUR'AN), and a desire to 
free the human mind from the dogmas of 
Islam and its holy book. Among the fore- 
most figures of this literature of the 
Turkish enlightenment were ‘Tevfik Fikret 
(1867-1915), Resat Nuri Giintekin 
(1889-1956), Nazim Hikmet (1902-1963), 
and Aziz Nesin (1915-1995). 

The philosophy exemplified in Fikret’s 
poem entitled “Halik’s credo” (written for 
his son Halik, and translated by Walter G. 
Andrews; Silay, Anthology, 259-60) occupied 
the pages of Turkish literature until the 
1980s. A few lines can convey some sense 


of this philosophy: 


There is a universal power, supreme and 
limitless 
Holy and sublime, with all my heart, so 

do I believe 
The earth is my homeland, my nation all 
humankind; 
A person becomes human only by knowing 
this, so 

do I believe 
We are Satan, and jinn (q.v.), there’s no 
devil (q.v.), no angels (q.v.) 
Human beings will turn this world into 
paradise (q.v.), so 

do I believe 
The perfect is immanent in creation (q.v.); 
in that perfection 
By way of the Torah (q.v.), of the Gospels 
(q.v.), of the Koran 

do I believe 


The military coup in Turkey on September 
12, 1980 not only reshaped the whole po- 
litical, cultural and economic nature of the 
country but its literature as well. Whether 
Marxist-Leninist or Kemalist, the positivist 
character of ‘Turkish literature began to go 
through a remarkable “postmodern” trans- 
formation and thus reflected a much more 
positive image of the so-called “Ottoman 


times” in general and Islam and its icons in 
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particular (see also POLITICS AND THE 
QUR'AN). 


Kemal Silay 
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Tuwa 


An enigmatic term mentioned in the 
Quran, denoting a place or a concept of 
holiness. The term’s semantic origins are 
obscure — a place name, a term meaning 
“twice done,” even a misreading of the 
Syriac tur/tura [“mountain”] have been 
suggested (cf. Bell, Commentary, 1, 523 [ad 

Q 20:12]; cf also Horovitz, Ku, 125). The 
sacred place called fuwd is found in two 
stiras (Q 20 and 79), both of which speak of 
a holy valley and mention Moses (q.v.), but 
which are quite different otherwise. While 
Q 20 consists of 135 verses and Q 79 of only 
forty-six verses, they include only slight 
similarity (see sURAS). 

Q 20, entitled Taha (see MysTERIOUS 
LETTERS), begins with “We did not reveal 
to you [Muhammad] the Qur'an that you 
should be distressed, but to admonish the 
God-fearing” (Q 20:2-3; see PIETY; FEAR; 
WARNER). Verses 9-12 tell what Moses did, 
after which God spoke to him and men- 
tioned fuwa: “Have you heard the story of 
Moses? When he saw a fire (q.v.) he said to 
his people: “Stay here, for I can see a fire. 
Perchance I can bring you a lighted torch, 
or find guidance at the fire.’ When he 
came near, a voice called out to him: 
‘Moses! I am your lord. Take off your 
sandals, for you are in the sacred valley of 
tuwa.’” In verse Q 20:15 God speaks 


TYRANT 


strongly, that “the hour is surely coming 
(see TIME; LAST JUDGMENT; ESCHATOLOGY). 
But I will keep it hidden so that every soul 
may be rewarded for its striving (see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; PATH OR 
way).” Then God frightens Moses by tell- 
ing him to throw down his staff (see ROD) 
which becomes a serpent. He then tells 
him to take it with no fear, for it will return 
to its former state, and promises that he 
will show him most wondrous signs (q.v.). 
God tells Moses that he has chosen him to 
serve him (see WORSHIP; SERVANT), to re- 
cite his prayers (see PRAYER; RITUAL AND 
THE QUR’AN) in remembrance of him and 
warns that the hour (of doom) has come. 
God continues (Q 20:16), “Let those who 
disbelieve in the hour (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF) and yield to their desires not 
turn your thoughts from it, lest you perish 
(see DEATH AND THE DEAD).” Moses asks 
God to put courage (q.v.) into his heart 
(q.v.), free his tongue from impediment, 
and to appoint his brother Aaron (q.v.) to 
strengthen him and share his task. God 
agrees and tells the story of the birth and 
early years of Moses, then goes on with the 
story of Pharaoh (q.v.). 

Q 79 1s called al-Nazi‘at, a title that is 
little understood, and translated by 
various English names such as “The Soul- 
Snatchers,” “Those Who Pull and 
Withdraw,” “Those Who Drag Forth,” and 
“The Pluckers” (see, for instance, the trans- 
lations of A. Ali, A.J. Arberry, N,J. 
Dawood, M. Pickthall, J.M. Rodwell and 
M.H. Shakir). Q 79 briefly notes the story 
of Pharaoh, with a mention of the fire and 
the hour (of doom) as in Q 20, and includes 
a few final words of future events that 
threaten humanity (see APOCALYPSE). The 
two first words of this stira (nazi ‘at/sabihat) 
are difficult to understand and have been 
the subject of considerable exegetical dis- 
cussion. Q 79 contains the brief verses 15 
and 16: “Have you heard the story of 
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Moses? His lord (q.v.) called out to him in 
the sacred valley of tuwa.” 

Although exegetes differ as to the mean- 
ing of the term {uwd, the most plausible 
tradition is that which maintains that tuwa 
is the name of a sacred place, the one that 
was entered by Moses (but cf. sAGRED 
PRECINCTS). Juwda(n) has also been defined 
as something “twice done,” as though 
folded, and medieval writers (see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL) 
have said that fuwd is “twice sanctified, 
twice blessed and twice called,” as God 
calls Moses. 


William M. Brinner 
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‘Twelvers _ sce sHi‘IsM AND THE 
QUR’AN 


Twilight | see evenine 


Tyrant see OPPRESSION; KINGS AND 
RULERS 


Uhud see EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES 


[Al-JUkhdad 


Substantive (or proper name) found in the 
qur’anic expression ashab al-ukhdid (Q 85:4): 


[They] were destroyed, the men of the 
furnace (ashab al-ukhdid), a fire (q.v.) abun- 
dantly fed, while they were sitting by it, 
and they were witnesses of what they did 
to believers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), 
and they ill-treated them for no other rea- 
son than that they believed in God 


(Q 85:4-9). 


Islamic tradition is almost unanimous in 
identifying these ashab al-ukhdid with those 
involved in the persecution at Najran (q.v.; 
a large oasis in southern Saudi Arabia, on 
the border with Yemen [q.v.]), in Novem- 
ber 523 c.k. (regarding this event and the 
sources dealing with it, see Beaucamp 

et al., La persécution), but quite often with- 
out specifying whether they mean the 
Jewish persecutors (directed by the king 
Zur‘a dha-Nuwas Yisuf, the Yusuf As’ar 
Yath’ar of Himyarite inscriptions; see JEws 
AND JUDAISM) or their Christian victims 
(see CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). For 


Wahb b. Munabbih (d. ca. 114/732; Tyan), 
Ibn Habib (d. 245/860; Muhabbar) or 
Nashwan al-Himyart (d. 573/1178; Mulak 
Himyar), they are the persecutors, since 
these authors call the king Yusuf sahzb al- 
ukhdud, but others remain rather vague (Ibn 
Ishaq, Stra, followed by Tabart, Ta vikh; 
Nashwan al-Himyart, Shams al-‘uliim, ad 
h-d-d, etc.) 

As a consequence of this identification, 
tradition interprets al-Ukhdid as a place 
name of the Najran oasis (Bakri, Mujam 
ma stajama, 1, 121, ad “al-Ukhdid”; al- 
Hasan al-Hamdani, S¢fat jazirat al-‘Arab, 
specifies that “the ancient city is the site of 
‘al-Ukhdiid’”). In pre-Islamic sources 
(principally the inscriptions of south 
Arabia, but also external sources such as 
Christian hagiographies relating to the 
persecution, written in Greek and Syriac), 
however, no evidence is available for such a 
place name; in inscriptions, the oasis and 
main city are first of all called Remit” (REs 
3943/3; Ma‘in 9/5; M 247/2; in Hebrew 
Ra‘ma, in Greek Ragma, in Gen 10:7 = I 
Chron 1:9, and Ezek 27:22), then, after the 
start of the Christian era, Ngr" (in Arabic 
Najran; see ARABIC SCRIPT). There is good 
reason to believe that the name “al- 
Ukhdid” bestowed upon the ruins of 
Najran (already indicated in the tenth cen- 


[AL-]UKHDUD 


tury c.E. by al-Hamdani and still used 
nowadays, see Philby, Arabian highlands) 
postdates Islam and is derived from an in- 
terpretation of Q 85. 

Other observations have led the majority 
of contemporary scholars to doubt the 
identification of the ashab al-ukhdid with 
those responsible for, or the victims of, the 
Najran persecution. While the Quran 
speaks of a ditch filled with fire (for 
R. Blachére, a furnace), since the meanings 
given to the Arabic uwkhdid (pl. akhadid) are 
“ditch, cavity, pit” (for references in 
Yemeni dialects, see Serjeant, Ukhdid), 
scholars note that, according to Christian 
hagiographies, those executed were not 
thrown into a furnace but put to the sword. 
Besides, the text of the Qur’an, which gives 
no indication of location or time, at no 
point suggests that the “believers” were 
Christians (see PEOPLE OF THE DITCH). 

For al-Tabari (d. 310/923), followed by 
some Islamicists, most recently Régis 
Blachére, the Qur’an is alluding to the 
“fiery furnace” (Daniel 3:6, 11, 15, 17, 20, 
21, 23 and 26) into which the three young 
men are thrown. Other scholars, such as 
Rudi Paret, following Hubert Grimme and 
Joseph Horovitz, prefer an eschatological 
interpretation (see ESCHATOLOGY): the 
ashab al-ukhdid will be the wicked cast into 
hell (see HELL AND HELLFIRE) at the time of 
the last judgment (q.v.) because of their 
crimes against believers, even if it is very 
unusual to use the term “ditch” to describe 
hell (see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 

This last objection has disappeared fol- 
lowing the publication of texts from 
Qumran, in which Sheol is constantly re- 
ferred to by the Hebrew Sahat, “ditch.” 
Marc Philonenko, who stresses this point, 
equally notes the expressions bny h-sht, 
“sons of the ditch,” and ‘sy A-sht, “men of 
the ditch,” to denote the wicked, the 
damned or rather those who suffer punish- 


ment (see CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT) 
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GOOD AND EVIL) on judgment day. The 
quranic expression ashab al-ukhdid could 
be an exact equivalent of the expressions 


from Qumran. 
Christian Julien Robin 
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Ulema see SCHOLARS 


¢ 
Umar see CALIPH; COMPANIONS OF 
THE PROPHET 


Umm Habiba see wives or THE 
PROPHET 


Umm Salama sce wives OF THE 
PROPHET 





U mMa_ see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN 


THE QUR'AN; RELIGION 


Ummi 


A quranic epithet for the prophet Muham- 


mad that acquired significantly different 
interpretations in the course of Islamic 
history. Traditionally, Muslims understand 
ummi as “illiterate” and as unequivocally 


identifying Muhammad as “the illiterate 


Prophet” (al-nabi l-ummi) — a view that has 


come to constitute an article of orthodox 
faith and spirituality in Islam (see 
ILLITERACY). Recent research, however, 
recovering some of the earliest exegetical 
glossing, has suggested that wmmi in the 
Quran signifies the ethnic origin (being an 
Arab, Arabian) and the originality of the 
Prophet of Islam (coming from among a 
people, the Arabs [q.v.], who had not yet 
received a revelation; see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION). 


Terms in the Qur'an and thetr interpretations 
The term ummi occurs only in Q 7:157 and 
159; its plural, wmmuiyyiin, is found in Q 2:78; 
3:20, 75 and 62:2. In g 7:157 and 158, God 


proclaims: 


My mercy (q.v.),... I shall ordain it for 

those who are God-fearing,... those who 
believe in our signs (q.v.; Q 7:156), [those] 
who follow the messenger (q.v.), the ummi 


UMMI 


Prophet, whom they find mentioned in 
their [own scriptures, the] Torah (q.v.) and 
the Gospel (q.v.; see also SCRIPTURE AND 
THE QUR'AN), who bids them to what is just 
(see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE) and forbids 
them what is reprehensible (see VIRTUES 
AND VICES, COMMANDING AND FORBID- 
DING; FORBIDDEN), and who makes lawful 
for them the good things and unlawful for 
them the corrupt things... (Q 7:157; see 
LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL; GOOD AND EVIL). 
Say: “O humankind, I am the messenger 
of God to you all....” Therefore, believe in 
God and in his messenger, the wmmi 
Prophet who believes in God and his 
words. Follow him! Perhaps, you will [then] 
be guided (Q 7:158; see ERROR; ASTRAY). 


In commenting on these verses, the clas- 
sical Muslim exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) Offer 
several interpretations for wummi, including 
“unable to read (and write; see LITERACY; 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA),” 
Arab/Arabian (derived from umma, 
“nation, the people of the Arabs”), 
Meccan (from umm al-qura, “Mother of all 
Cities,” an epithet for Mecca [q.v.]), and, 
“pure, natural,” like a newborn from its 
“mother” (umm), thus incorporating the 
notions of being “unlettered,” “untaught,” 
“intellectually untouched” (see KNOWL- 
EDGE AND LEARNING), and “spiritually vir- 
gin,” by virtue of which Muhammad be- 
came the receptacle for the divine 
revelation. (For references and discussion 
of these and the following derivations, see 
Giinther, Illiteracy, esp. 493-9; and id., 
Literacy, esp. 188.) Despite these various 
possible meanings, the classical commen- 
taries stress that wmmi in the two verses 
characterizing the prophet Muhammad 
means “unable to read (and write).” 
Presenting a threefold argument, they 
suggest (1) that wmmi most likely relates to 
umma, “the people of the Arabs” who, (2) at 


UMMI 


the time of Muhammad, were mostly an 
“illiterate nation” (umma ummiyya), “neither 
reading nor writing,” and, (3) since 
Muhammad belonged to this nation, he 
neither read nor wrote, or was unable to 
do so. 

Western scholars have contested, in par- 
ticular, the idea that ummi means “‘illiter- 
ate.” While some scholars suggest the 
meaning of “ethnically Arab/Arabian,” 
others argue in favor of “untaught” or “ig- 
norant” (of the scriptures, as opposed to 
being “learned,” “knowledgeable” about 
them) or “not having received a revelation” 
and, strictly speaking, “pagan” and “hea- 
then,” or “gentile” (see Giinther, Illiteracy, 
496; see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; SOUTH 
ARABIA, RELIGIONS IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 

Analysis of the qur’anic expressions 
umnuyyén and umma (the latter being the 
noun from which wmmi is most likely de- 
rived, as both classical exegetes and con- 
temporary scholars agree) highlights above 
all two things. First, umma in the Quran 
means “a people” or, more specifically, 
“the nation [of the Arabs]” (notwithstand- 
ing its other meanings, which are not rel- 
evant here; see Giinther, Illiteracy, 496-8). 
Second, the term ummiyyin in the Qur'an 
identifies “Arabs who have not [yet] been 
given a divinely inspired scripture” (cf. 

Q 3:20, 75; 62:2). On one occasion, how- 
ever, a certain group among the Jews (see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM) is called ummuyyiin, “not 
knowing the scripture,” or “not being well- 
versed in the book [q.v.; because they are 
not reading in it]” (Q 2:78). When the 
terms ummi and pl. ummiyyin are examined 
in conjunction with the previous two re- 
marks, it becomes clear that in the Qur'an 
they do not represent a single meaning. 
Rather, they suggest a spectrum of ideas, 
which includes (a) someone belonging to a 
people (umma) — the Arabs — who were a 
nation without a scripture as yet; (b) some- 
one without a scripture and thus not read- 
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ing it; and (c) someone not reading a 
scripture and, therefore, not being taught 
or educated [by something or somebody] 
(cf Giinther, Muhammad, 15-16). 
Although this spectrum of ideas does not 
include the meaning of “illiterate” as such, 
it apparently formed the basis upon which 
the idea of ummi meaning “illiterate” was 


developed. 


The dogma of the Prophet being ummi, 

“(lliterate” 
The fact that questions surrounding the 
possibility of Muhammad's literacy were 
already an issue of considerable signifi- 
cance at the time of the revelation seems to 
be evident, for example, in Q 25:5. This 
passage echoes attempts made by “unbe- 
lievers” (polytheists in Mecca) to discredit 
Muhammad by claiming that he was not 
communicating divine revelations, but 
“stories taken from writings of the ancients 
(asatir al-awwalin; see GENERATIONS), which 
he has written down (see WRITING AND 
WRITING MATERIALS; OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD) and which were dictated to 
him (tumla ‘alayhi) at dawn (q.v.) and in the 
early evening” (q.v.; see also Giinther, 
Illiteracy, 492-3). In contrast, Q 29:47-8 
states: “We have sent down to you 
[Muhammad] the book (al-kitab).... Not 
before this did you read (tatli) any book, or 
inscribe it with your right hand...” (for fala 
referring to “reading [the holy scriptures],” 
see Gunther, Literacy, 190). 

The concept of the Prophet’s illiteracy, 
however, “seems to have evolved in some 
circles of Muslim learning not before the 
first half of the second century of the hyra 
(see EMIGRATION; GALENDAR),” 1.e. the first 
half of the eight century c.£. (Goldfeld, 
Illiterate prophet, 58). Furthermore, it 
seems that Muhammad’s illiteracy had 
already become dogma by the end of the 
third/ninth century when al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923) summed up much of the 
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learning of previous generations of 
Muslims (see Goldfeld’s research into cer- 
tain exegetical works, which al-Tabari used 
as sources and quoted in his comments on 
ummi and ummiyyun; see THEOLOGY AND 
THE QURAN). The famous theologian al- 
Ghazal (d. 505/1111), for example, advo- 
cates this creed on numerous occasions in 
his The revival of the religious sciences (Ihya@’ 
‘uliim al-din), his greatest and most authori- 
tative work. Here he states that: “He (the 
Prophet) was ummi; he did not read or 
write.... God [himself] taught him all the 
virtues of character, the praiseworthy ways 
of behaving and the information about the 
ancients and the following generations” 
(hya@, 11, 364 [ch. 11]). 

In the course of time, the notion of the 
illiterate Prophet of Islam came to be a 
central argument in defending Islam 
against opponents who attempted to dis- 
credit the prophet Muhammad and his 
message. Moreover, for the exegete al-R4zi 
(d. 606/1210), and other orthodox Muslim 
scholars in medieval and modern times, 
this concept also underscores the inimi- 
tability and uniqueness of the Qur'an in 
terms of content, form and style (jaz; see 
INIMITABILITY), its miraculous nature 
(mujiza; see MIRACLES) and the outstanding 
place Islam and its Prophet deserve within 
the canon of the monotheistic religions 
(see LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN; 
FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN). In 
other words, Muhammad’s illiteracy came 
to be seen as a particularly excellent sign 
and proof of the genuineness and nobility 
of his prophethood (see al-Razi’s lengthy 
statement in Giinther, Illiteracy, 4.95-6). 
The Safi (see sGFISM AND THE QUR'AN) 

‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Baghdadi, known 
as al-Khazin (d. 741/1340), for example, 


says: 


The Prophet was ummi; he did not read, 
write, or count.... His being wmmi is one of 


UMMI 


the greatest and most magnificent miracles. 
Had he mastered writing and then come 
forward with this magnificent Qur’an, he 
could have been accused of having written 
and transmitted it from others (Lubab, 


ii, 147). 


To expand on this tenet could result in 
trouble, as seen in the example of Abi 
1-Walid al-Baji al-Maliki (d. 474/1081), a 
distinguished theologian and man of let- 
ters in eleventh-century Spain. The con- 
troversy began in the city of Denia, during 
a teaching session on al-Bukhari’s 

(d. 256/870) famous collection of “Sound 
prophetic traditions,” which includes an 
account of the events in 6/628 at al- 
Hudaybiya, when a peace treaty was 
agreed on between Muhammad and the 
Meccan tribe of Quraysh (q.v.). As al- 
Bukhari has it: “the messenger of God 
took the document and wrote this (his 
name),” fa-akhadha rasil Allah... al-kitaba 
Ja-kataba hadha (no. 2700), although “he did 
not write well...,” wa-laysa_yuhsinu_yaktubu 
[sic] fa-kataba hadha (no. 4251; Darimi, 
Sunan, no. 2507; wa-laysa yuhsinu an_yaktuba 
Ja-kataba..., Ton Hanbal, Musnad, no. 
18,161). Al-Bajt explained the significance 
of the event and stated furthermore that 
this tradition was authentic and a proof 
that the Prophet wrote on that day. 
Because of his explanation, al-Baji was 
accused of heresy and atheism. At a spe- 
cifically organized public disputation, how- 
ever, he convinced the learned audience 
that his opinion did not contradict the 
Quran — and its notion of the ummi/ 
illiterate Prophet — because Q 29:47-8, 

as al-Baji argued, indicates (only) that 
Muhammad did not write any scripture 
before he received the revelation (al-kitab) 
and became a prophet. Al-Baji later wrote 
an epistle on this subject to justify his 
doctrinal position (edited in Baji, Tahqig, 
170-240), which in turn gave rise to trea- 
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tises, for and against his position, written 
by Muslim scholars in Spain, north Africa 
and Sicily (cf. Baji, Tahqig, 115-16, 119; Aba 
Hayyan, Bahr, vii, 155; Sprenger, Moham- 
mad, li, 398; and esp. Fierro, Polémicas, 
425). A similar argument is made by the 
influential Twelver-Shi7 scholar (see sHi‘IsM 
AND THE QUR'AN) and legal authority (see 
LAW AND THE QUR'AN), ‘Allama Majlist 

(d. 1110/1698), after he surveyed for his 
Persian readership the various interpreta- 
tions of wmmi common among Muslim 
scholars. Basing himself also on Q 29:47-8, 
he supports the idea that Muhammad was 
“never taught to read and write” before he 
became a prophet. He says, however: 


whether [or not] he [actually] read and 
wrote after he became prophet,... there 
can be no doubt of his ability to do so, in- 
asmuch as he knew all things by divine in- 
spiration, and so by the power of God was 
able to perform things impossible for all 
others to do.... How could the Prophet be 
ignorant [of reading and writing] when he 
was sent [by God] to instruct others (cf. 
Majlisi, Hayat, ii, 155). 


It appears that Q 29:47-8 was instrumental 
in harmonizing the doctrinal concept of 
Muhammad’s “illiteracy” with the data 
given, for example, in historical and bio- 
graphical sources (see SIRA AND THE 

QuR AN), according to which Muhammad 
seems to have had (some) knowledge of 
reading and writing at a later stage of his 
life. Nonetheless, the well-attested incident 
that reportedly took place on Thursday, 
June 4, 632 c.z. — Le. four days before 
Muhammad’s death — also provides no 
conclusive answer to the question as to 
whether or not the prophet Muhammad 
was able to read and write at the end of 
his life. The accounts given by Ibn Sa‘d 
(d. 230/845) relate that the prophet 
Muhammad was lying on his sick-bed 
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when he said: “7 tani [sic] bi-dawat wa-sahifa 
aktubu lakum kitaban la tadilli ba‘dahu,” which 
seems to mean, “Bring me writing instru- 
ments and a piece of parchment (or pa- 
pyrus). I will write (i.e. dictate?) a will for 
you, after which you will not go astray,” 
rather than, simply, “... I will draft for you 
a writing...” (cf Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdit, ii, 
244-5; for the entire passage, see pp. 
242-55, the chapter entitled al-Aitab alladhi 
arada rasul Allah an yaktubahu li-ummatihi; see 
furthermore Ghédira, Sahifa; Sprenger, 
Mohammad, ii, 400-1; for kataba [li] meaning 
in the Qur'an also “to decree, to ordain [a 
will, or law],” see Giinther, Literacy, 190-1; 
similarly, Lane, vii, 2590; on the verbal use 
of the root k-t-b in the Quran in general, 
see Madigan, Qur an’s self-image, 107-24; on 
the importance that writing and political 
documents generally had for Muhammad 
in Medina [q.v.] after he had become a 
statesman, see Hamidullah, Six originaux, 
23-38, 48-51; Margoliouth, Mohammed, 5; 
see POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN; for the fre- 
quent occurrence of the expressions al-nabi 
l-‘arabi, “the Arab/Arabian Prophet,” in 
biographical and historical Muslim 
sources, see for example Waqidi, Fudih, 11, 
42, 54, 164; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagai, i, 19, 259; 
Dhahabt, Szyay; i, 375; Ibn Khaldin, 
Muqaddima, 3; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 11, 16, 85; 
Maqaart, Na/fh, vil, 340, 427; Katib 
Chelebi, Kashf al-zuniin, ti, 1523 and 1718). 
In conclusion, one notes two things: While 
the meaning of the terms ummi and 
ummuyyun in the Qur'an can be determined 
as indicated above, the question as to 
whether or not the prophet Muhammad 
knew how to read and write (at the end of 
his life) is another matter that cannot be 
decided conclusively on the basis of the 


textual evidence available today. 


Sebastian Ginther 
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“‘Umra see PILGRIMAGE 


Unbelief/Unbelievers see BrLier AND 
UNBELIEF; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; 
FAITH 


Uncertainty 


Questioning the truth or existence of 
something. In the Qur’an, this is a quality 
often attributed to those peoples, past and 
present, who do not believe or trust the 
messengers (see MESSENGER) or signs (q.v.) 
of God (see LIE; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD; TRUST AND 
PATIENCE). And, like its first auditors, 
Islamic tradition (and certainly non- 
Muslims) has grappled with how to 
understand — and interpret — the word 
of God (q.v.). 

According to the tradition, Islam began 
with Muhammad’s uncertainty and panic 
( fa-akhadhatni rajfa; al-nashv’ ‘an al-ru‘b; 
Suyatt, /égan, 1, 93; see FEAR) after a very 
early revelation (most authorities claim 
that Q 96:1-5 was the first revelation; see 
Zarkashi, Burhan [Naw to], 1, 264; followed 
by Suyatt, Ligan, 1, 93; see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION) in, or shortly after leaving, 
the cave (q.v.) of al-Hira’ (see sIRA AND THE 
QUR'AN; GHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN; 
OCGASIONS OF REVELATION; for the arche- 
typical theme of the mythic hero and the 
cave, see Jung, Memories, 160-1; Dreifuss 


UNCERTAINTY 


and Riemer, Abraham, 6; see also Schub, 
“Hakim al-balad...”). He rushed home to 
his wife Khadija (q.v.) in such an agitated 
state that she threw cold water on him (see 
e.g. Zarkashi, Burhdn, i, 264); he then told 
her to wrap him in a mantle to soothe him 
(Khadija was the first umm al-mu ‘minin, 
“mother of the faithful”; for a discussion of 
Muhammad’s revelation in the context of 
their relationship, cf. Dreyfuss and Riemer, 
Abraham, 89; see WIVES OF THE PROPHET; 
WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN; BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF). She reassured him that he was 
indeed worthy, being an exemplary upright 
individual (tu addi al-amana..., literally “you 
[always] return the surety to its rightful 
owner...”; on amana, cf. Dreyfus and 
Riemer, Abraham, 30); this is the sabab al- 
nuzul, the occasion for the revelation, of 

Q 73, Strat al-Muzzammil, “The 
Enshrouded One,” and Q 74, Strat al- 
Muddaththir, “The Cloaked One.” 

The Qur'an describes itself as a “book in 
which there is no doubt (rayb) [whatso- 
ever|” (Q 2:2; the word rayb is glossed by 
al-Qurtubi [d. 671/1272; Jami, i, 119] in his 
commentary as: (1) equivalent to shakk, 
“doubt”; (2) tuhma, “suspicion” [q.v.]; or 
(3) haa, “want”); as al-yagin, “certainty” 

(Q 15:99; 74:47); haqg al-yaqin, “certain 
truth” (q.v.; Q 69:51); am al-yaqin, “certain 
knowledge” (Q 102:5; see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING); ‘ayn al-yaqin, “certainty itself” 
(Q 102:7), etc. (for discussion of biblical 
struggles over questions of faith [q.v.], see 
Gries, Heresy, 341). Its truth (q.v.) is sem- 
piternal; it is inscribed on the heavenly 
“preserved tablet” (q.v.; al-lawh al-mahfiz). 
The Sunnis believe that it is uncreated 
(ghayr makhlug) and coterminous with God 
(see CREATEDNESS OF THE QUR’AN); the 
medieval Muttazilis (q.v.) demurred, point- 
ing to a resulting diminution of God’s 
unicity (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES; 
THEOLOGY AND THE QURAN). 

Despite the qur’anic assertions of its in- 
dubitable nature, the received text of the 
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Quran was subject to scrutiny (see 
TEXTUAL HISTORY OF THE QURAN; 
MUSHAF; UNITY OF THE TEXT OF THE 
QUR’AN; COLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN; 
CODICES OF THE QUR'AN) by the early 
Muslim community, and elements such as 
the foreign vocabulary (q.v.) of the Arabic 
Quran had to be explained (see ARABIC 
LANGUAGE; LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QUR'AN; GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN): 


From Abi Bakr, the eminently veracious 
(al-siddiq), [is related] that when asked 
about the meaning of abb [Q 80:31, a word, 
probably from Syriac, that is usually trans- 
lated as “herbage”, he said: “Which 
heaven would cover me and which earth 
would support me if I were to say that 
there 1s something in the Book of God that 
I know not?” [A correct translation: “If I 
were to say about the book of God what I 
know not.” | 

From ‘Umar [is related] that when asked 
about the meaning of abd, he said that he 
once recited this verse and said: “We all 
know that. But what is abb?” Then he 
threw away a stick which he had in his 
hand, and said: “By the eternal God! That 
is artificiality. What does it amount to for 
you, son of the mother of “Umar, if you do 
not know what abd is?” And then he added: 
“Obey what is clear to you in this Book 
and leave aside what is not clear!” (Gatje, 
Quran, 64, translating Zamakhshari, 
Kashshaf, ad Q 80:31). 


It should be noted, however, that neither 
Shris nor Sunnis doubt the authenticity 
and veracity of the received text of the 
Quran although some Shi7 scholars have 
questioned its integrity (see INIMITABILITY). 
The therapeutic antidote to uncertainty/ 
doubt and its resulting anxiety is to invoke 
the sakina (e.g. Q 2:248; 9:40; 48:4, 18, 26; 
see SHEKHINAH) through “patience and 
prayer” (Q 2:45, 153; see TRUST AND 
PATIENCE; PRAYER) in order to be able to 
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grasp al-‘urwa al-wuthga (Q 2:256; 31:22, lit. 
“the firm hand-hold on the camel-saddle”; 
see METAPHOR). 


Michael B. Schub 
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nity of God | see Gop AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES; WITNESS TO FAITH 


Unity of the Text of the Qur'an 


As a subject of study, the unity of the 
qur’anic text assumes special importance 
because the Qur'an does not always seem 
to deal with its themes in what most read- 
ers would call a systematic manner (see 
FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR'AN). 
Western scholars of Islam have often 
spoken of the “disconnectedness” of the 
ur’an (see PRE-1800 PREOCGCUPATIONS OF 
QURANIC STUDIES; POST-ENLIGHTENMENT 
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ACADEMIC STUDY OF THE QUR'AN). Histo- 
rically, most Muslim exegetes have not 
raised the issue at all (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). Of 
those who have, some have offered the 
apologetic explanation that a text revealed 
in portions (see REVELATION AND INSPIRA- 
TION) over more than two decades cannot 
have a high degree of unity (see CHRONO- 
LOGY AND THE QUR'AN; OCCASIONS OF 
REVELATION). But a few others, notably 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210) and 
Ibrahim b. “Umar al-Biqat (d. 885/1480), 
present the Qur'an as a well-connected 
text (for further discussion of the concept 
of tanasub/mundasaba, see TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIC STUDY). A dis- 
tinction must, however, be made between 
connection and unity: the former may be 
defined as any link — strong or weak, in- 
tegral or tangential — that is seen to exist 
between the components of a text (see 
LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE QUR'AN; 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR'AN), 
whereas unity arises from a perception of a 
given text’s coherence and integration and 
from its being subject to a centralizing per- 
spective. In the second chapter of al-Burhan 
fi ‘ultim al-Qur Gn, al-Zarkashti (d. 794/1392) 
seems to make this distinction, but most of 
his illustrative examples bear upon the 
Quran’s connectedness rather than upon 
its unity. The attempts of al-Razi and oth- 
ers also do not go beyond demonstrating 
that the Quran is, in the above-noted 
sense, a connected text. In modern times, 
however, a number of Muslim scholars 
from various parts of the Muslim world 
have, with varying degrees of cogency, 
argued that the Qur'an possesses a high 
degree of thematic and structural unity, 
and this view seems to represent a modern 
consensus in the making (see CONTEMPO- 
RARY GRITIGAL PRACTICES AND THE 
QUR’AN; EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: EARLY 
MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY). In the 
introduction to his Tafhim al-Qur’an, Abi 
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1-A‘la Mawdidi (d. 1979) maintains that 
one can appreciate the unity of the 
quranic text if one notes that nowhere 
does the Qur’an depart from its subject 
(humankind’s ultimate success and failure; 
see ESGHATOLOGY; REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT), its central thesis (the need for 
humans to take the right attitude in 

life — that is, to accept God’s sovereignty 
[q.v.] in all spheres of life and submit to 
him in practice; see VIRTUES AND VICES, 
COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING) and its 
goal (to invite man to adopt that right at- 
titude). One of Sayyid Qutb’s (d. 1966) 
premises in /7 zilal al-Qur‘an is that each 
stra (q.v.) of the Qur’an has a mihwar 
(pivot, axis) that makes the stira a unified 
whole. But perhaps the most sustained 
effort to bring out the unity of the qur’anic 
text has been made by two exegetes of the 
Indian subcontinent, Hamid al-Din al- 
Farahi (d. 1930) and his student Amin 
Ahsan Islaht (d. 1997). Developing his 
teacher’s ideas, Islahi in his Tadabbur-i 
Qur'an shows that the Qur’an possesses 
unity at several levels: the verse-sequence 
in each sira deals with a well-defined 
theme in a methodical manner (see 
VERSES); the siiras, as a rule, exist as pairs, 
the two siras of any pair being comple- 
mentary to each other; and the siras are 
divisible into seven groups, each dealing 
with a master theme that is developed sys- 
tematically within the stiras of the group. 
The Farahi-Islahi thesis would seem to 
constitute a serious challenge to the theo- 
ries that view the Qur'an as a disconnected 


text. 
Mustansir Mir 
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Universe see COSMOLOGY; GREATION; 


NATURE AS SIGNS 


Urination and Defecation see 


CONTAMINATION 


Usury 


[Unlawful] profit gained as interest 
charged when loaning money. The Qur'an 
refers to both interest and usury as riba and 
renounces evil effects on the equal, just 
and productive distribution of resources. 
The denunciation of mba applies to ex- 
cesses in both financial contracts (riba l- 
Jadl) and fungibles (riba I-nasva). It also 
applies to all forms of interest — nominal, 
real, effective, simple and compound (see 
also EGONOMICS; MONEY; TRADE AND 
COMMERCE). 

Q 30:39 provides the general definition of 
riba relating to all forms and measures of 
gifts (see GIFT AND GIFT-GIVING) and 


exchanges: 


And that which you give in compensation 
(wa-ma ataytum min riban) in order that it 
may increase [i.e. your wealth (q.v.)] from 
other’s property (q.v.), has no increase with 
God; but that which you give in charity 
seeking God’s countenance (see FACE OF 
Gop), then those they shall have manifold 
increase (Q 30:39). 


In marked contrast with the qur’anic en- 
couragement and praise of the charitable 
distribution of wealth, such as almsgiving 
(q.v.3 cf. Schacht, Riba), we can infer the 
unacceptability of all forms of interest 
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from the following qur’anic verse by using 
the idea of the term structure of interest 
rates. The Qur'an says: “O you who be- 
lieve! Devour not 7iba@, doubled and mul- 
tiplied; but fear (q.v.) God, that you may 
prosper” (Q 3:130). Although a few 
Islamicists do not concede to a uniform 
implication of the qur’anic 7ba-law in all 
forms of interest (i.e. usury versus interest, 
compound versus simple interest), this 
differentiation is untenable. It is well- 
known from the theory of the term struc- 
ture of interest rates that any simple (i.e. 
one period) interest rate can be expressed 
as the compound rates over many smaller 
time-periods within a given time horizon. 
Besides, because nominal rates are abol- 
ished in the riba rule, real rates cannot 
exist. The real rate 1s the nominal rate net 
of the rate of change in price level (infla- 
tion rate). Nominal rate is abolished by the 
financial and real economic interrelation- 
ship, which also, by means of the direct 
productivity consequence of such an inter- 
relationship, causes the rate of increase in 
money to equal the rate of increase in real 
economic returns. Consequently, inflation- 
ary conditions caused by a mismatch of 
the above-mentioned two rates cannot 
exist. The inappropriateness of the equa- 
tion in terms of nominal, real and inflation 
rates is therefore non-existent in Islamic 
economic relations, and the reason behind 
this is both the complementary relation- 
ship between money and real economy and 
the institutional and policy action towards 
realizing such complementarities. 

Regarding the qur’anic principle of just 
measure (see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES; 
MEASUREMENT) in gifts and exchanges there 
is the following in Q 2:279: 


And if you do not do it [i.e. give up 7iba], 
then receive a declaration of war (q.v.) 
from God and his messenger (q.v.), but if 
you repent (see REPENTANCE AND 


USURY 


PENANCE), you will have your capital sums 
(ruts amwalhkum). Deal not unjustly and 
you will not be dealt with unjustly (see 
JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE). 


The Quran strongly forbids mba on the 
grounds that it fosters the unjust acquisi- 
tion of wealth at the expense of social jus- 
tice, the equitable distribution of wealth 
and the well-being of the community. 
According to the Qur'an, these important 
values are achieved through solidarity, co- 
operation and active production of the 
good things of life (see GOOD AND EVIL; 
BLESSING; GRACE; ETHICS AND THE 
QuR’An). The jurist al-Shatibr (d. 790/1388) 
explains the concept of the good things of 
life as a combination of necessities 
(daruriyyat), comforts (haiyyat) and refine- 
ments (tahstmiyyat), all of which belong to 
the hierarchy of positive, life-fulfilling 
goods. 

Several verses testify to this interconnec- 
tion between the abolition of riba and the 
promotion of trade, charity and social 
well-being. On the causal linkage among 
charity, trade, prosperity and social well- 
being, the Qur’an declares: 


Those who (in charity) spend of their 
goods by night and day (see DAY AND 
NIGHT), in secret and in public (see 
SEGRETS; HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN), have 
their reward with their lord (q.v.): On them 
shall be no fear, nor shall they grieve (see 
JOY AND MISERY). Those who devour riba 
will not stand except as stands one whom 
the evil one by his touch has driven to 
madness (see INSANITY; DEVIL). That is 
because they say: “Trade is like riba’. But 
God has permitted trade and forbidden 


riba...” (Q 2:274-5). 


Q 2:265 makes the connection between 
spending on the good things of life and 
social well-being: 


“UTHMAN 


And the likeness of those who spend their 
substance, seeking to please God and to 
strengthen their souls (q.v.), is as a garden 
(q.v.), high and fertile (jannatin bi-rabwatin; 
see also PARABLES): heavy rain (see WATER) 
falls on it and makes it yield a double in- 
crease of harvest, and if it receives not 
heavy rain, light moisture [suffices it]. God 
sees well whatever you do (Q 2:265; see 
SEEING AND HEARING). 


This interrelationship between the aboli- 
tion of ribd and the productivity and well- 
being attained through trade and charity is 
important to note. There are clear con- 
nections between the abolition of 7ba@ and 
the implementation of co-operative and 
participatory financial instruments for 
resource mobilization, such as profit shar- 
ing, equity participation and trade. These 
generate and mobilize productive spending 
on the good things of life and allow eco- 
nomic participation for all ranks of society, 
thereby creating social and political 
empowerment (see KINGS AND RULERS; 
OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE} OPPRESSION; 
POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN). Q 2:267 speaks 
to these issues of production, consumption, 
exchange and distribution: 


O you who believe (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF)! Give of the good things which 
you have [honorably] earned, and of what 
we have produced for you from the ground 
(see AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION), and 
do not aim at [getting anything which is] 
bad, in order that you may give away some 
of it, when you yourselves would not re- 
ceive it except with closed eyes. And know 
that God 1s free of all wants (ghaniyyun), 
and worthy of all praise (q.v.; Q 2:267; see 


also GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 


While the full implication of these inter- 
relationships mentioned above are too de- 


tailed to be elaborated in this brief entry, 
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the salient feature can be stated: the aboli- 
tion of riba can activate the mobilization of 
financial resources through its linkage with 
real resource development. ‘This causes 
employment, profitability, equity and ef- 
ficiency, entitlement, empowerment and 
social security to emerge as elements of the 
total social well-being (see work). These 
gains ratify, in turn, the judgment to abol- 
ish mba and generate a continuing cycle of 


socially beneficial economic development. 
Masudul Alam Choudhury 
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Uterus see woms 


“‘Uthman 


Abia ‘Abdallah ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, third 
caliph (q.v.; nr. 23-35/644-55) and first 
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“rightly guided” (rashid) caliph from the 
Umayyad clan, an early convert to Islam 
and emigrant (muhdjir; see EMIGRANTS AND 
HELPERS) to both Abyssinia (q.v.) and 
Medina (q.v.; see also EMIGRATION). These 
pious credentials (see PIETY) are tainted by 
his absence at the battle of Badr (q.v.), his 
flight at Uhud (see EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES), his absence at Hudaybiya (q.v.; 
see Bukhari, Sahih, 66, Fada il al-Qur’an, 3; 
ed. Krehl, ii, 93; trans. Houdas, 11, 522-3) 
and his alleged impiety during the latter six 
years of his caliphal rule (Mas‘tdi, Muri, 
i, 76). He was stabbed to death while 
reading from the Quran (supposedly from 
the mushaf [q.v.] now known as the 
Samarqand codex) by insurgents from 
Egypt. ‘Uthman is often credited with stan- 
dardizing and codifying the present 
qur’anic text, which is therefore called the 
“Uthmanic codex (see also COLLECTION OF 
THE QUR'AN; GODICES OF THE QUR'AN). 
The historicity of the ‘Uthmanic codex 
narrative is, for the most part, accepted by 
scholars in preference to narratives attrib- 
uting the collection to Abi Bakr or other 
early caliphs (Caetani, ‘Uthman; Noldeke, 
GQ, Ul, 11-27, 47-62; Jeffery, Materials, 4-9; 
pace Mingana, Transmission). ‘This nar- 
rative relates that one of ‘Uthman’s gener- 
als (Hudhayfa), alarmed at disputes 
between his Syrian and Iraqi soldiers over 
qur’anic recitation (see RECITATION OF THE 
QUR’AN; SYRIA; IRAQ) during the conquests 
(see CONQUEST), asked the caliph for guid- 
ance, imploring: “O Commander of the 
Faithful, inform this community what to do 
before we are divided in our reading (see 
PARTIES AND FACTIONS; READINGS OF THE 
QuR’AN) like the Jews (see Jews AND 
Jupatsm) and the Christians” (Bukhart, 
Sahih, 62, Fadail ashab al-nabi, 7; ed. Krehl, 
ll, 430-1; trans. Houdas, u1, 601-2; see also 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). In re- 
sponse, “‘Uthm4n secured the Qur'an 
materials already gathered by Abi Bakr 


‘UTHMAN 


from Hafga (q.v.; who had received them 
via Abi Bakr’s successor, her father ‘Umar; 
see also WIVES OF THE PROPHET). With this 
as reference, and with a committee made 
up of the pro-Qurayshite Medinan Zayd b. 
Thabit (also protagonist of the Abi Bakr 
collection narrative) and three Qurayshites 
(see QURAYSH), Uthman had a mushaf writ- 
ten in the dialect of the Quraysh (see 
DIALECTS; ARABIC LANGUAGE). He sent 
copies of it to Basra, Kiifa, Damascus and 
Mecca (q.v.; Ya‘qubt, Ta 7ikh, ii, 160, adds 
Egypt, Bahrain, Yemen and the Jazira) and 
ordered that all variant versions be de- 
stroyed, an order that met with resistance 
from many (see RECITERS OF THE QUR'AN; 
TEACHING AND PREACHING THE QUR'AN) 
and outright refusal from the Companion 
Ibn Mas‘tid in Kiifa (see COMPANIONS OF 
THE PROPHET). Al-Baladhurt (fl. third/ 
ninth cent.; Ansab, v, 36) has Ibn Mas‘tid 
declare the caliph’s blood licit in response, 
while al-Ya‘qubt (d. early fourth/tenth 
cent.; Ta7rikh, ii, 160) relates that the two 
came to blows in the mosque at Kifa. 

The historicity of this narrative, however, 
is not beyond dispute. A number of 
factors — conflicts between different ver- 
sions, redundancies with the Abi Bakr col- 
lection narrative and the temporal distance 
of sources from events — suggest that it is 
more the product of speculation and apol- 
ogy than historical dictation (in fact, early 
Muslim scholars disputed how to reconcile 
the redundant and contradictory reports; 
Khattabt [d. 386/996] concludes that God 
inspired /alhama/ all of the “rightly guided 
caliphs,” al-khulafa@’ al-rashidiin; see Suyitt, 
Itqan, 202 [beginning of chap. 18]). 
J. Burton (Collection, 202-39) argues that the 
narrative is meant to conceal the fact that 
Muhammad himself compiled the Qur'an, 
thus justifying the absence from the mushaf 
(that is, the Qur'an in book form; see 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA) of cer- 
tain elements argued to be in the revealed 


AL-‘UZZA 


ur’an (e.g. the stoning [q.v.] verse, dat 
al-rajm). Burton also points out that alter- 
nate codices continued to be used in legal 
disputes after they were supposedly de- 
stroyed by ‘Uthman’s orders, suggesting 
that they were actually “posterior, not 
prior, to the “Uthman text” (ibid., 228; see 
ABROGATION; LAW AND THE QUR'AN). 

J. Wansbrough (@s, 45), meanwhile, noting 
the absence of extant variations to the 
‘Uthmanic codex and considering it un- 
likely that the caliph could have done such 
a complete job of destroying other ver- 
sions, suggests that the story is meant to 
conceal the late origins of the Qur’an. A 
recently edited work, however, further 
complicates this hypothesis (cf. Crone and 
Zimmermann, Epistle). 

Thus scholarly opinion differs in its es- 
timation of “‘Uthman: some see him as the 
one who established, with pious meticu- 
lousness, the textus receptus ne varietur of the 
Quran; others regard him as a semi-leg- 
endary figure of Islamic salvation history. 
This much seems clear: many traditions 
surrounding ‘Uthman’s codification of the 
Quran come from a period when Islamic 
religious development was fueled by apolo- 
getical and polemical concerns (see 
APOLOGETICS; POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL 
LANGUAGE). In the third and fourth Islamic 
centuries texts on the proofs (dala il) of 
Muhammad’s prophecy (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD; MIRACLES), the in- 
imitability (q.v.; 29@z) of the Qur’an and the 
refutation (radd) of other religions prolifer- 
ated (see TOLERANCE AND GOERCION; 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN). 
The ‘Uthmanic codex narrative serves a 
clear purpose in this context: it confirms to 
Muslims that their mushafis indeed the 
Quran sent down from heaven (see BOOK; 
HEAVENLY BOOK; THEOLOGY AND THE 
QUR'AN; GREATEDNESS OF THE QUR'AN). 
Further work on early Qur'an manuscripts 
(such as the find in San‘a’; see MANU- 
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SCRIPTS OF THE QUR’AN; TOOLS FOR THE 
STUDY OF THE QUR’AN) — not excluding 
the study of the orality (q.v.) and variety of 
readings of the qur’anic text (see PosT- 
ENLIGHTENMENT ACADEMIC STUDY OF THE 
QUR’AN) — remains a desideratum for a 
fuller understanding of the historicity of 
the narratives concerning the formation 
of the ‘Uthmanic codex (see also 
TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG 
STUDY}; VERSES; SURAS). 


Gabriel Said Reynolds 
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‘Uzayr see EZRA 


C ss 
al- Uzza see IDOLS AND IMAGES; SATANIC 


VERSES 


Vainglory see PRIDE 
Valley see GEOGRAPHY 


Variant Readings see READINGS OF 


THE QUR'AN 


Vegetation see AGRICULTURE AND 


VEGETATION 


Vehicles 


Objects used to carry people or things 
from place to place, on land or sea or 
through the air. The Qur’an mentions sev- 
eral kinds of vehicles while attributing 
their existence to God’s bounty (see 
BLESSING; GRACE), as stated, for example, 
in Q 17:70: “And surely we have honored 
the children of Adam, and we carry them 
in the land and the sea (see EARTH; 
WATER), and we have given them of the 
good things (see SUSTENANCE)....” The 
same idea recurs in Q 10:22: “He it is who 
makes you travel by land and sea” (see also 
TRIPS AND VOYAGES; JOURNEY). 

The vehicles operating on land are beasts 
of burden, and their kinds are enumerated 
in Q 16:8: “And (God made) horses and 
mules and asses that you might ride upon 


them....” The camel (q.v.; ba 7) is men- 
tioned separately as a vehicle carrying 
wheat (Q 12:65, 72; see AGRICULTURE AND 
VEGETATION). Q 59:6 implies that camels 
(called here rikab), as well as horses, were 
used also in military campaigns (see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; FIGHTING; 
WAR). 

God’s creation of beasts on which people 
can ride and of which they eat (see FooD 
AND DRINK; HIDES AND FLEECE) is praised 
in Q 36:72 as a manifestation of the things 
that God has subdued to them for their 
own benefit (see also Q 40:79). Beasts of 
burden carry not only people but also 
cargo: They “carry your heavy loads to 
regions which you could not reach but with 
distress of the souls” (Q 16:7; see also 
Q 6:142; see SOUL; LOAD OR BURDEN). On 
the other hand, sacred kinds of such ani- 
mals were considered by the idolaters for- 
bidden (q.v.) for usage as vehicles (Q 6:138). 

Ships (q.v.), too, signify God’s benevo- 
lence toward humankind, and they are 
mentioned alongside of riding animals in 
Q 43:12-13: “He who created pairs of all 
things (see PAIRS AND PAIRING), and made 
for you ships and beasts of burden such as 
you ride, that you may firmly sit on their 
backs, then remember the favor of your 
lord when you are firmly seated thereon, 


VEIL 


and say: Glory be to him (see 
GLORIFICATION OF GOD) who made this 
subservient to us and we were not able to 
do it” (see also Q 2:164; 23:22; 40:80). 

The imposing shape of sailing ships signi- 
fies God’s creative powers, as stated in 
Q 42:32: “And among his signs (q.v.) are the 
ships that ride on the sea like landmarks” 
(see also Q 55:24). The glory (q.v.) of ships 
as representing divine blessing comes out 
most clearly in the fact that in Q 51:3 God 
swears by them, calling them “the smooth 
runners” ( fa-ljariyati_yusran; see OATHS). 

The idea that God is the one who has put 
ships under human command means that 
people should be thankful to him (Q 14:32; 
16:14; 17:66; 22:65; 30:4.63 31:31; 35:12; 
45:12; sce GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). 
Noah’s (q.v.) ark (q.v.) was the first mani- 
festation of God’s kindness in providing 
transport on sea and all ships have pre- 
served the beneficence of this original 
model of divine salvation (q.v.). This paral- 
lelism comes out in Q 36:42 in which God 
alludes to the ark saying: “And we have 
created for them the like of it, whereon 
they ride.” Most commentators hold that 
by “the like of it” ships are meant but 
some contend that the allusion is to camels 
(see SYMBOLIG IMAGERY). 

Vehicles operating in the air (see AIR AND 
WIND) occur in the legendary sphere, in the 
commentaries on Q 21:81. This verse states 
that God has made the wind subservient to 
Solomon (q.v.) and it was “blowing violent 
and pursuing its course by his command to 
the land which we have blessed.” ‘Tradition 
has it that the wind would carry Solomon 
from place to place and then bring him 
back to his home in the holy land (see 
SAGRED PRECINCTS; SAGRED AND 
PROFANE). See also ANIMAL LIFE for further 
discussion, and bibliography. 


Uri Rubin 
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Veil 


Device that creates separation or privacy. 
The concept of veiling associated with a 
woman covering her body (see NuDITY) 
appears in no definitive terms in the 
Quran. Instead the Qur'an contains vari- 
ous verses (q.v.) in which the word Ayab, 
literally a “screen, curtain,” from the root 
h-j-b, meaning to cover or screen, is used to 
refer to a sense of separation, protection 
and covering that has both concrete and 
metaphorical connotations (see META- 
PHOR). Hyab has, however, evolved in 
meaning and is most commonly used to 
denote the idea of a Muslim woman’s veil, 
either full or partial, and more generally to 
denote a level of segregation between the 
sexes (see GENDER; WOMEN AND THE 
QUR’AN). The word appears seven times in 
the Qur'an (according to the traditional 
chronological sequence of revelation, 

Q 19:17; 38:32; 172453 41:53 42:51; 7:46; 
33:53; see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN) 
and has a common semantic theme of sep- 
aration (Stowasser, Women, 168), albeit not 
primarily between the sexes. In Q 19:17, 
Mary (q.v.) withdraws from her family and 
“places a screen (hyab) [to screen herself ] 
from them.” In Q 17:45, when the believers 
(see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) recite the 
Quran (see RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN), 
God “places a thick/invisible veil (hyaban 
mastran) between them and those who do 
not believe in the hereafter” (see ESCHATO- 
LoGy). Similarly, in Q 41:5, those who do 
not wish to listen to or accept Muham- 
mad’s message say that there is a distance, 
hyab, between them and the Prophet (see 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). In Q 7:46, for 


those people who deliberately lead others 
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astray (q.v.) from God’s path (see PATH OR 
way) or do not believe in the hereafter, 
“there will be a veil/screen (hyab) between 
them and... those who know” (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). In Q 42:51, 
God claims that he sends revelation to 
humankind in one of three ways: inspira- 
tion (see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION), 
messengers (see MESSENGER; PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD) or from behind a 
veil/curtain (min wara?t hyab). Gom- 
mentators (see EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) have drawn on 
traditions from Muslim’s (d. ca. 261/875) 
hadith collection (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN) to the effect that this veil refers to 
a veil of light. In these verses, Ayab carries 
various metaphorical levels of meaning, 
specifically as something that separates 
truth (q.v.) from falsehood (see Liz) and 
light (q.v.) from dark (see DARKNESS). This 
idea has been elaborated significantly by 
the mystics (see siFISM AND THE QUR’AN) 
who see Ayab as the curtain or barrier (q.v.) 
that lies between them and God, the object 
of their devotion. 

The most common meaning of screen or 
veil as implied in hyab has, however, be- 
come synonymous with the various forms 
of clothing (q.v.) that a Muslim woman 
wears to cover either her hair, her hair and 
face or her full body when in public or 
when in the company of those outside 
close kinship (q.v.) bonds (see also 
PROHIBITED DEGREES). Although the 
Quran itself enjoins modest behavior for 
both men and women (see MODESTY; SEX 
AND SEXUALITY) and contains no precise 
prescriptions as to how a woman’s body 
should be covered in public, arguments in 
favor of such modes of covering stem from 
a literal as well as historical interpretation 
of various verses (see FEMINISM AND THE 
QUR’AN; PATRIARCHY). Some of the verses 


deal specifically with items of clothing, 


VEIL 


some refer more generally to behaving 
modestly. The verse most famously known 
as the /yab verse itself refers more specifi- 
cally to the observance of certain manners 
when in the company of the Prophet 
and/or his wives (see WIVES OF THE 
PROPHET). Q 33:53, 


O believers, do not enter the Prophet’s 
houses unless permission is given to you for 
a meal... and if you ask them [the 
Prophet’s wives] for something you need, 
ask them from behind a Aya, that is purer 
for your hearts and their hearts (see 


HEART). 


There are variances in opinion as to the 
exact context in which this verse was re- 
vealed (see OGGASIONS OF REVELATION) but 
many of the éa/str accounts identify the 
occasion as Zaynab bt. Jahsh’s marriage to 
the Prophet. The guests invited to the wed- 
ding outstayed their welcome but they also 
failed to observe the proper etiquette when 
in proximity to the Prophet’s wives. The 
concept of hyab here is actually a literal 
curtain/screen which the Prophet let fall 
between his chambers and his companions 
so as to afford his wives privacy and pro- 
tection. It also prescribes a level of seclu- 
sion for the Prophet’s wives away from the 
public gaze by virtue of their special and 
specific status. In fact, the verses soon after 
IN Q 33:55 give a list of individuals with 
whom it is permissible for the wives to as- 
sociate face to face (“their fathers, their 
sons, their brothers, their brothers’ sons, 
their sisters’ sons, their women, the [slaves] 
whom their right hands possess”). The 
subsequent revelation in Q 33:59, known as 
the “mantle verse,” addresses itself to the 
Prophet that he should “tell his wives and 
daughters and the women of the believers” 
that they should cover themselves in a 


mantle or a cloak (jalabibthinna) when out- 
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side. ‘The verse explains that this is so that 
believing women are recognized in the 
streets by virtue of their outer covering and 
not molested in the streets of Medina (q.v.). 
The advice on preserving modesty is con- 
tained in Q 24:30 which tells the believing 
men to “lower their gaze and guard their 
private parts” (yaghuddi min absarihim 
wa-yahfazit furiyahum). Q 24:31 goes on to 
address Muslim women: 


And tell the believing women to lower their 
gaze and guard their private parts, and to 
not display their adornments (zina) except 
for what is apparent, and let them draw 
their coverings (khumur, sing. khimar) over 
their bosoms (juyid, sing. jayb), and not dis- 
play their adornments except to their hus- 
bands, their fathers (see FAMILY; MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE)... 


Both these verses deal directly with the 
external appearance of all believing 
women, urging them to adopt a certain 
decorum in both their posture and clothing 
when outside the home. The verses are not 
concerned with restricting women’s move- 
ment nor secluding women within the 
home. Q 33:33, however, which instructs 
the Prophet’s wives to “stay in your 
houses” as befitting the wives of God’s 
messenger, has also become part of the 
whole segregation/modesty debate. The 
internal domestic space for the wives of 
the Prophet becomes the ideal space for all 
righteous women. 

The concept of veiling then develops be- 
tween the two distinct but related concepts 
of clothing that hides and space that 
secludes. In both cases, the conceptual 
framework is one where gender boundaries 
are already assumed within the predomi- 
nant cultural context and the issue at hand 
is that of determining the basis upon 


which these boundaries can be further 
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established. The use of these three words, 
hyab, jilbab and khimar in the Qur’an and 
the subsequent tafsiy and legal debate (see 
LAW AND THE QUR'AN) have led to a 
diversity of opinion about the exact nature 
and context of female covering or veiling. 
To some extent the discussions have 
revolved around the distinction made 
between those verses that address the wives 
of the Prophet in particular, for whom 
both physical covering and physical seclu- 
sion with the advent of the Ayab verse 
reflects their special status, and those 
verses that advise all believing women to 
adopt some level of concealing dress. 
Scholars have argued on both sides; either 
that whatever has been prescribed for the 
Prophet’s wives must naturally be applied 
to all believing women or from the oppo- 
site perspective that it was precisely be- 
cause the Prophet’s wives were seen as a 
privileged group of women that they were 
advised to assume a greater level of seclu- 
sion from public gaze for their own 
protection. 

Classical commentaries go into very little 
discussion about the precise nature of fe- 
male dress but do discuss specific issues 
such as what parts of her body a woman is 
permitted to show. In so doing, they debate 
the very nature of a woman’s ‘awra, liter- 
ally, genitalia or pudendum. For al-Tabarit 
(d. 310/923), as women pray (see PRAYER) 
and perform the pilgrimage (q.v.; hay) with 
their face and hands exposed, it would be 
correct to argue that these parts of a 
woman’s body are not ‘awra and therefore 
can and should be left exposed. He argues 
that it is therefore the hands and the face 
that are alluded to in Q 24:31, “except that 
which is apparent” (Tabari, Tafsiz, v, 419). 
Al-Baydawi (d. prob. 716/1316-17; Anway, ii, 
20), however, argued that a woman’s whole 
body is ‘awra and must therefore be con- 


cealed from the eyes of men outside the 
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permitted degrees of kinship. This discus- 
sion continued well into the legal tradition, 
but aside from a general consensus that 
women should be covered in public, no 
form of dress is prescribed. For the Shafits 
and the Hanbalis, the concept of ‘awra was 
applied to the entire female body, includ- 
ing the face, hands and below the ankles; 
the Malikis and the Hanafis, however, 
excluded the face and the hands from 

‘awra on the basis that the Prophet’s own 
instructions to the “believing women” was 
to bare their face and hands. 

The hadith canons also vary on the issue 
of female veiling. Despite mention of tech- 
nical terms such as khimar and jilbab in 
al-Bukhart (d. 256/870) and Abi Dawid 
(d. 275/889; cf. Wensinck, Concordance, 
s.vv.), the scant references to any specific 
type of veiling give the overall impression 
that adult females covered themselves to 
some extent in public and that this con- 
tinued to be encouraged as a form of 
public modesty after the arrival of Islam; 
once again, however, no exact dress form is 
prescribed. 

During the last two centuries, the issue of 
female veiling has become one of the most 
contentious religious and cultural debates 
in the Muslim world and also in Western 
societies where there are relatively large 
communities of Muslims (see EXEGESIS 
OF THE QURAN: EARLY MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY; POLITICS AND THE 
QuR’AN). Female veiling is very often used 
as the distinguishing factor between “tra- 
ditional” and “modern” societies. The 
word /fyab has shifted in meaning from 
delineating physical boundaries between 
men and women to becoming very much a 
boundary reflected through various types 
of modest clothing, most specifically in the 
form of headscarves. But it symbolizes far 
more than a simple head-covering, chador 


(cloak mainly worn in Iran) or nzqab, face 
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veil. Women who cover or veil in loose 
clothing much of their bodies when in 
public or in mixed company feel that this is 
the manner of dressing most in conformity 
with the spirit if not the literal prescription 
of the Qur'an and the associated hadith 
references. The fact that the Quran does 
not specifically refer to veiling as under- 
stood and practiced in a variety of ways 
today is of little consequence, for the 
Quran could take for granted the social 
practices of its time or modify them 
slightly (see PRE-ISLAMICG ARABIA AND THE 
QuR’AN). Conservatism has generally 
tended to see this type of covering as syn- 
onymous with a woman’s expected social 
and domestic role. Many women, however, 
in both Islamic societies and in non-Mus- 
lim countries have in recent years turned 
to wearing the headscarf as a sign of reaf- 
firming their religious devotion. This has 
often been done in variance to the prevail- 
ing female dress in their particular cul- 
tures, and the veil represents at times a 
political as well as religious position. For 
many, veiling in its various forms offers a 
kind of liberation from the fashion expec- 
tations of modern life; it does not signify 
coercion or oppression within any patri- 
archal system. As more and more Muslim 
women take up public professions, or are 
schooled in mixed educational spaces, the 
issue of male/female segregation is per- 
haps not as significant as it once was in 
many societies. The idea, however, that 
modesty has to be preserved between the 
sexes 1s most apparent in the frequent pre- 
occupation with female dress and more 
importantly, female covering. For Islamists 
in countries such as Saudi Arabia and Iran, 
the issue of female dress remains signifi- 
cant in terms of how a society perceives its 
own religious values. In many other parts 
of the Muslim world, female veiling may 


no longer be central to a country’s Islamic 
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identity, but it remains at the margins of 
what is still considered an ideal of an 


Islamic society. 


Mona Siddiqui 
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Vein see ARTERY AND VEIN 


Veneration see worsHIP 


Vengeance 


Punishment inflicted in return for an injury 
or offense, closely related to the concept of 
retaliation (q.v.), i.e. “to return like for 
like.” In some dozen qur’anic passages the 
eighth verbal form of the Arabic root 
n-q-m is employed to describe God as “tak- 
ing vengeance” upon sinners (1.e. Q 30:47; 
32:22; see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR), repeat- 
violators of the regulations relating to the 
pilgrimage (q.v.; i.e. Q 5:95) and people 
who reject his signs (q.v.; 1.e. Pharaoh [q.v.] 
and his people, cf. Q 7:136; see also LIE; 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF,; GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE). In addition to being an at- 
tribute of God (cf. Q 3:45 5:95; 14:473 392373 
see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), vengeance 
is also the provenance of humans, al- 
though different lexemes are utilized (see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT and PUNISH- 
MENT STORIES for further discussion of 
God’s vengeance). 

The first murder (q.v.) and the fear of 


revenge in human history occurred soon 
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after the creation (q.v.) of humankind (see 
also BLOODSHED; BLOOD MONEY). Accord- 
ing to the Hebrew Bible, after being pun- 
ished for the murder of his brother Abel, 
Cain said, “My punishment is too great to 
bear... anyone who meets me may kill me” 
(Gen 4213-143 see CAIN AND ABEL). The sec- 
ond commandment states, “You shall not 
murder” (Exod 20:13). There is also a sanc- 
tion for murder, “He who fatally strikes a 
man shall be put to death” (Exod 21:12) and 
“... a life (q.v.) for a life” (ibid., 23; 

see also BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). ‘The 
continuation of that biblical verse specifies 
different types of murder, including “eye 
for an eye” and “tooth for a tooth,” etc. 
(see TEETH; EYES). Also in the Hebrew 
Bible a distinction is made between murder 
or premeditated murder and killing, and 
there is mention of cities of refuge for 
murders committed unintentionally (Num 
35:10-31). It is worth comparing those 
verses with Q 5:45 (Strat al-Ma ida, “The 
Table Spread”): “And in it [the Torah] we 
prescribed for them life for the life, the eye 
for the eyes, the nose for the nose and the 
ear for the ear....” 

In the jahiliyya period (see AGE OF 
IGNORANCE), Arabic poetry (see ARABS; 
POETRY AND POETS) is disdainful of mercy 
(q.v.), moderation (q.v.) and compromise. 
The early poetry glorifies force, even to the 
point of murder, and a desire for battle 
and revenge. ‘The poet ‘Amr b. Kulthim, 
from the tribe of ‘Taghlib, is cited in the 
Mu allaqat: “Hatred as a result of hatred 
will overcome you” (verse 32); “Because 
our blood was spilled, their blood was 
made to flow” (verse 42); and “A person 
who will harm you will be injured twice as 
severely” (verse 51). Even after the advent 
of Islam, the poet al-Mutanabbi (d. 354/ 
955) said, “You killed me, God will kill you. 
Attack the enemy and kill.” He said, “God 
will kill you,” but in fact the deed will be 
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carried out by humans (Goren, Ancient 
Arabic poetry, 17; cf. 30-4; Pellat, al-Hakam 
b. ‘Abdal; see also Fakhiai, Ta7kh, 602-50). 

The Quran, by contrast, refers to 
murder-killing eight times (Q 4:29, 92, 93; 
5232; 6:1513 17:33; 25:68; 50:74) and the gen- 
eral instruction 1s not to kill. Vengeance, 
al-qisas, is mentioned four times (Q 2:178, 
179, 194; 5:45). Gommentary on these 
verses Clarifies the concept of vengeance 
and the notion of using blood money in- 
stead of revenge as well as how the issue 
should be handled (see TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG STUDY; 

EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). An example of such legal 
explication would be Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya (d. 751/1350; [‘lam, ii, 78-9) who 
claims that without a system of punish- 
ments it is impossible to have a properly- 
functioning society. According to him, such 
punishments have a deterrent effect. 

The method of avenging the murder has 
also been discussed. Ibn al-Qayyim states 
that the murderer has to be killed by a 
sword, which supposedly causes him less 
suffering, while others insist that a mur- 
derer should be executed in the same way 
as he murdered his victim. Ibn al-Qasim 
(d. 191/806), the Maliki jurist, specifies the 
mode of retribution depending on whether 
the murderer used a stick, a stone, fire or 
drowned the victim. Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya ([‘lam, 11, 195 and 196) cites au- 
thorities who refer to Q 2:194, “And one 
who attacks you, attack him in the manner 
as he attacks you” and Q 16:126, “If you 
punish [them] punish with the like of that 
wherewith you were afflicted”). Further, 

Q 2:178 states that vengeance for murder of 
a free man is the murder of a free man and 
likewise a slave for a slave and a woman for 
a woman (see SLAVES AND SLAVERY; 
WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN). 

There are, however, differences of opin- 
ion about how to punish a person who 
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murdered a woman. Some say that he must 
be executed. Others say that he has to pay 
the diya, blood money, instead. Another 
approach emphasizes that, although mur- 
der deserves the punishment of death, the 
womans family must pay the murderer’s 
family the diya for the “difference” — the 
man being considered more “valuable” 
than the woman (Ahmad b. Hanbal [d. 
241/855] and the Basran jurist ‘Uthman b. 
Sulayman al-Battt [d. 143/760; cf. van Ess, 
TG, ii, 156f.] as well as ‘Ata’ [d. ca. 
114/732] in Shinqitt, Adwa’, 49). Yet an- 
other view insists that only the sultan or 
the imam (q.v.), who represent religious 
authority in Islam, can decide in an in- 
dividual case whether the punishment is 
execution or payment of the diya (Sarakhst, 
Mabsiit, v, 219; a similar approach can be 
found in Shinqjtt, Adwa’, iii, 375). There is 
a common agreement among the scholars 
that when diya is paid instead of execution 
as revenge, a need to conduct a sulh is 
called for, a reconciliation ceremony 
(Shingitt, Adwa, ui, 3). The sudh ceremony 
is performed upon receiving the diya, 
which is based on Q 2:178 “and for him 
who is forgiven somewhat by his (injured) 
brother (see BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD; 
FORGIVENESS), prosecution according to 
usage and payment unto him in kindness. 
This is an alleviation and a mercy from 
your lord.” 

A ban on punishing a sleeping man who 
killed someone exists, a ban which is also 
applicable for a minor or an insane person 
(see SLEEP; MATURITY; INSANITY). There is 
no capital punishment for a master who 
killed his slave or a father who murdered 
his son (Ibn Qudama, Mughni, 1x, 349). The 
murder of one of the “People of the Book” 
(q.v.3 ahl al-kitab) i.e. a Jew or Christian (see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY), is, however, punishable by 
death (ibid.); the Prophet executed a 
Muslim who murdered a person from the 
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People of the Book, saying “I am the first 
one who has to fulfill my duties towards the 
People of the Book. If a Muslim or a per- 
son of the People of the Book murders a 
non-believer (kafir) he will not be punished 
and will not have to pay diya either” (ibid., 
341). 

The modern jurist Shurayh al-Khuzat 
al-Shinqiti (d. 1913) summarizes the clas- 
sical jurisprudence on the response to mur- 
der by offering three options: to execute in 
revenge, to receive diya, and the third is to 
forgive without any payment (Ibn 
Qudama, Mughni, 1x, 381). 

Bedouin (q.v.) and semi-rural Arab so- 
cieties have behavioral norms which do not 
always correspond with the instruction of 
the Qur'an. Execution as revenge can be 
carried out by killing any individual adult 
in the khams, the collective responsibility 
unit of five generations (cf. Marx, Bedouin, 
who introduced the term “co-liable group” 
to define this collective responsibility unit 
of five generations). Collective responsibil- 
ity means that each member of the co- 
liable group knows that if he murders 
someone or even if he kills someone un- 
intentionally without any premeditation, 
he creates a conflict with the injured 
co-liable group that might lead to blood 
revenge, the exile of his co-liable group, or, 
at the very least, payment of diya. The 
blood dispute is not ended until there is a 
reconciliation ceremony or revenge is 
taken. It is not always the individual who 
caused the murder upon whom revenge is 
taken. It can be any member of the mur- 
derer’s co-liable group — somebody who is 
completely innocent and not involved in 
the original argument may be murdered in 
revenge in the name of collective respon- 
sibility. Although any member of the group 
can be killed in revenge, members of the 
injured group will usually try to kill a close 


relative of the murderer (see Ginat, Blood 
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revenge, 26-30; for diya see al-‘Arif, Qada’; 
‘Abbadi, Min al-qiyam; see also TRIBES AND 
CLANS; KINSHIP; EVERYDAY LIFE, THE 
QUR’AN IN). 

In contrast to the Qur'an and the hadith 
instructions, in contemporary Bedouin 
societies the murder of a woman is re- 
venged by the murder of four men in the 
case where a man kills a woman. In most 
such cases there is an attempt to solve the 
conflict by payment of diya in an amount 
equal to the diya of four men. 

A group whose economy is based on 
wage labor will be anxious to resolve a 
blood quarrel quickly as compared to tent 
dwellers whose economy ts based on rais- 
ing herds (see TENTS AND TENT PEGS). 
More and more Bedouin are now entering 
the wage labor market on a permanent 
basis (see work). In undertaking such work 
a Bedouin accepts a certain responsibility 
to attend work regularly. If, for reasons of a 
blood dispute, he decides one morning that 
it is unsafe for him to attend, it is highly 
likely that his job will not be waiting for 
him when he decides that it is safe to re- 
turn. The wish to keep one’s job and the 
benefits of a regular income are strong 
reasons to make sure that blood disputes 
are settled quickly. The major factor af- 
fecting revenge or settlement is the political 
“condition” of the avenging group. A 
leader anxious to promote cohesiveness 
within the group will encourage revenge. 
Mutual responsibility (q.v.) constitutes the 
ultimate obligation of members of a 
co-liable group. By deliberately increasing 
tension a leader can make his group aware 
of their collective responsibility, thus pro- 
moting group cohesiveness (cf. Marx, 
Organization). Even if the leader does not 
advocate revenge he can achieve cohesion 
by not permitting a cease-fire agreement. 
There are also political circumstances 


where it is in the interest of the injured 
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group to agree to a settlement (see Ginat, 
Blood revenge, 25-6). 

While the Qur'an and the hadith are the 
basic laws that govern the determination of 
punishment for murder, throughout the 
generations the values, the norms, the ‘wrf 
(tradition) have widened the gap between 
the original rules and the existing reality. 


Joseph Ginat 
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Verdict see jupGMENT 


VERSE(s) 
Verse(s) 


The smallest formally and semantically 
independent qur’anic speech units, marked 
by a final rhyme. The qur’anic word aya 
(pl. @al, probably from Syriac atha, cf. Heb. 
oth; see Jeffery, Hor vocab.), “sign,” has be- 
come the technical term used to denote a 
verse of the Qur’an. Like the term sia 
(q.v.), however, which also entered the 
Arabic language (q.v.) through the Quran, 
in the qur’anic corpus itself the word aya 
means a literary unit undefined in extent, 
perhaps at no stage identical with the 
quranic verse (see LITERARY STRUCTURES 
AND THE QUR'AN). During the process of 
the qur’anic communication d@ya figures 
primarily as part of the discourse of scrip- 
tural authority that the Prophet and his 
listeners engaged in through the entire pe- 
riod of the emergence of the Quran (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). This dis- 
course involves the notions of aya, siira, 
quran and kitab (see BOOK; NAMES OF THE 
QuR’AN). It is only in the mushaf(q.v.), the 
canonical codex of the Qur’an codified 
after the death of the Prophet (see coL- 
LECTION OF THE QUR'AN}; CODICES OF THE 
QuR’AN), that the word aya comes unequiv- 
ocally to denote a qur’anic verse. In this 
entry, first the qur’anic discourse that 
occurred in the course of Muhammad’s 
career will be sketched. In the second part, 
evocations and quotations of early verses 
in later qur’anic texts will be discussed (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN) and, 
finally, various manifestations of the liter- 
ary unit “verse,” Ga, in the canonical text 


will be surveyed. 


The quranic imagination of aya 
Aya in the Qur'an is not a descriptive term 
but rather a functional designation that in 
the early stiras primarily denotes non- 
scriptural signs (q.v.) of divine omnipo- 
tence (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE), such as 
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those visible in nature (Q 76:6-16; 77:25-7; 
7927-32; etc.; see NATURE AS SIGNS) or re- 
membered from history (Q 51:34-46; 
79:15-26; etc.; see HISTORY AND THE 
QURAN; FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QuR’AN). In the vast majority of instances, 
the word @ya, thus, is not connected to a 
text. In one rather early stira, Q 83:13, 
however, it appears to cover an undefined 
textual unit: “when our signs are recited to 
him he says: mere legends of the ancients” 
(dha tutla ‘alayhi ayatuna qala asatiru 
l-awwalin; see GENERATIONS). In this stira, 
one that already reflects the bifurcated cat- 
egorization of the listeners into believers 
(alladhina dmani) and transgressors, un- 
believers (alladhina ajrami, Q 83:29; see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), the “signs” are 
unambiguously presented as texts that are 
recited and that function as proofs of 
divine power. The context is polemical (see 
POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE): the 
hermeneutic value of the recited texts (see 
RECITATION OF THE QUR'AN) is not rec- 
ognized by a group of listeners who try to 
distance themselves from the message, 
claiming to know it from of old, and who 
do not acknowledge the function of the 
a@yat as signs of authority (q.v.). The 
quranic speaker, however, through the use 
of the word ayat, which recalls the much 
more frequently discussed visual and often 
miraculous signs of divine omnipotence 
observed in nature and history, claims a 
miraculous and immediately convincing 
character for the texts being recited (see 
MIRACLES; MARVELS; INIMITABILITY). 

It is first and foremost their linguistic 
guise, their particularly poetic code (see 
RHETORIG AND THE QUR'AN; LANGUAGE 
AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN), that substanti- 
ates the claim of the qur’anic text sections 
to miraculous signs of divine power. The 
closeness of early qur’anic texts to poetry 
(see POETRY AND POETS) or the equally 
artistic speech of the soothsayers (q.v.) is, 
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more than once, indirectly acknowledged 
by the Prophet’s adversaries (see OPPO- 
SITION TO MUHAMMAD). Indeed, the poetic- 
ity of the early qur’anic texts seems to have 
triggered attempts at disqualifying him as a 
messenger (q.v.) by connecting him typo- 
logically to poets (Q 69:40-1: innahu la-qawlu 
rasulin kartmin wa-ma huwa bi-qawli sha tin... 
galilan ma tu’minin, “it is the speech [q.v.] of 
a noble messenger, and it is not the speech 
of a poet! How little do you believe!” cf. 

Q 52:29 f.; 68:2; 81:22, where shay “poet,” 
is represented by majniin, “possessed, mad”; 
see INSANITY; PROVOCATION; REFLECTION 
AND DELIBERATION) and soothsayers, the 
kahins (Q 52:29: fa-dhakkir fa-ma anta bi- 

ni mati rabbika bi-kahinin wa-la majnin, “so 
remind them, for you are not, by the grace 
of your lord [q.v.], a soothsayer or a 
madman”; see Neuwirth, Der historische 
Muhammad). His speech — perhaps not 
least in view of the claim to a supernatural 
source occasionally raised for it — ap- 
peared closest to the enunciations of those 
speakers, familiar in ancient Arabia, who 
are themselves under the spell of a super- 
human power (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
AND THE QURAN; SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGIONS IN PRE-ISLAMIC). It has been 
justly underscored, however, that the 
quranic claim to truth (q.v.) in the early 
texts relies less on extra-textual reference 
than on its very medium, the poetic char- 
acter of its language. 


The early stiras’ claim to validity is not 
anchored in something beyond the text; 
rather, it is the truth of what is being said 
within the text, as made evident through a 
variety of poetic devices, that grounds its 
claim to validity: One might speak of a 
poetic, rather than a theological truth- 
claim (see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN). 
Thus, in stiras such as Q 89, 91, 99 or 100 
the question on whose authority the recita- 
tions can legitimately demand their listen- 
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ers to mend their ways is nowhere posed. 
Their normative claim on the audience 
rests on the fact that artful rhetoric, such as 
the oath clusters (see oaTHS), functions like 
an artfully ground lens which allows one to 
glimpse something distant, yet visibly real, 
namely, the imminent nature of divine 
judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT). Rhetoric, 
then, is conceived of not primarily as an 
instrument of deception, as modern preju- 
dice would have it, but rather as an instru- 
ment of making manifest that which is, 
and can be seen to be, the case. Exploring 
the lens metaphor more might say that 
knowing who has produced the lens is of 
much less importance than simply looking 
through it. In a sense, then, it would be 
entirely amiss to pose the question on 
whose authority one ought to acknowledge 
what one sees (Sinai, From qur’an to kitab, 


forthcoming). 


It is initially the linguistic code, then, that 
warrants the character of qur’anic text 
units as signs of divine authority. The 
gradual self-theologization of qur’anic 
discourse — to refer again to Sinai’s 
survey — continues with the third-person 
authorizations of Muhammad. 


In response to scathing polemics and sar- 
castic objections, Muhammad's recitations 
are forced to provide some account of 
whence and how they reach their audience. 
The Qur'an is thus driven into a rudimen- 
tary form of prophetological reflection, as 
attested by 81:19-25: inahu la-qawlu rasulin 
kartm/dhi quwwatin ‘nda dhi |-‘arsht makin/ 
mutain thumma amin/wa-ma sahibukum bi- 
majniin/wa-laqad ra‘ahu bi-l-ufugi l-mubin/ 
wa-ma huwa ‘ala l-ghaybi bi-danin/wa-ma 
huwa bi-qawl shaytanin rajim, “it is the 
speech of a noble messenger, who has 
power with the lord of the throne and is 
highly placed, obeyed and trustworthy. 


Your companion is not mad. He saw him 
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upon the luminous horizon; he is not re- 
garding the unseen, niggardly. And it is not 
the speech of a devil, accursed.” Cf. 

Q 53:2f. where Muhammad’s unspecific 
claim to divine inspiration is now with 
greater terminological precision qualified 
as “revelation,” in huwa ila wahyun yuha/ 
‘allamahu shadidu l-quwwa, “it is only a revela- 
tion being revealed. The mighty one 
taught him” (Q 53:4-5; Sinai, From qur’an 
to kitab, forthcoming). 


One might count the identification of 
Muhammad’s recitation with divine signs, 
ayat, among these stratagems of indirect 
authorization (see Q 4.677; 34:433 31:7; 
2:252). The more or less systematic 
employment of the “prophetical you,” 
datable to early Meccan times, may be 
regarded as a second step, reflecting 
development on the level of literary 
technique. 

Nicolai Sinai identifies a third step along 
the same lines in those early Meccan pas- 
sages, in which the qur’anic discourse is 
traced back to a written heavenly arche- 
type (see HEAVENLY BOOK). Most probably, 
this step, too, was triggered by polemics. As 
Q 74:52 implies, the orality (q.v.) of 
Muhammad’s recitations was seen as be- 
traying their human origin: “rather each 
one of them wishes to be given scrolls (q.v.) 
unrolled” (bal _yuridu kullu mri’in minhum an 
-yuta suhufan munashshara). Elsewhere, and 
probably by way of reaction to similar 
charges, such suhuf “scrolls,” are presented 
as indeed forming some kind of written 
draft of which Muhammad’s recitations 
are but the oral promulgation or reading 
(Q 80:10-16): “Yet, it is only a reminder, 
whoever wishes, will remember it, in scrolls 
highly honored, lifted up and purified, by 
the hands of scribes, honorable and pious” 
(kalla innaha tadhkwa fa-man shaa dhakarahu ft 
suhufin mukarramatin marfu‘atin mutahharatin 
bi-aydt safaratin kiramin barara, Q 80:11-16; 
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see MEMORY; REMEMBRANCE; PIETY). Since 
the performative orality of Muhammad’s 
revelations, which appear to have been 
viewed as incompatible with their claim 

to divine authorship, could not very well 
be simply denied, it is at least counter- 
balanced. 

Finally, in yet another passage, the term 
kitab instead of suhuf or lawh, “tablet” (as in 
Q 85:22; see PRESERVED TABLET; WRITING 
AND WRITING MATERIALS), is used: “it is 
indeed a noble qur’an, in a hidden book, 
that only the purified shall touch, a reve- 
lation from the lord of the worlds” 

(tnnahu la-quranun karim fi kitabin makniin 

la yamassuhu lla l-mutahhariin tanzilun min 
rabbi l- Glamin, Q 56:77-80). Thus, first 
Muhammad’s revelations are qualified 
either from a functional viewpoint — they 
serve as tadhkira, i.e. admonition — or from 
a performative one — they are presented 
as quran, recitation — then they are said to 
be “in” (fi), something else: suhuf lawh, 
kutab. This latter entity is most likely viewed 
as a kind of transcendent storage medium 
to which the basic message of Muham- 
mad’s preaching is traceable. In Q 56:80, 
this bipartite self-predication is expanded 
upon by a third element, namely, reference 
to the process by which the heavenly writ- 
ing is transformed into an earthy recita- 


tion, i.e. anzil, “revelation.” 


Where ts the notion of aya as verse to be located in 

this process? 
The word appears first, and only once, in a 
text from the end of early Meccan times, 
serving as an indirect authorization of the 
Prophet (Q 83:13). The accusation of not 
respecting the signs presented here be- 
comes, in later Meccan and Medinan 
stiras, a stock argument (Q 31:7; 34:5, 38). 
This argument is further enhanced by the 
qualification of the signs as bayyindt, “made 
clear,” by the divine sender himself (“we 
have made clear the signs for people who 
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firmly believe,” gad bayyanna l-ayati l- 
gawmin yuginiin, Q 2:118; “look, how we 
make clear the signs for them, then look 
how they are perverted,” wnzur kayfa nubayy- 
inu lahumu l-ayati thumma nzur anna _yu-fakin, 
Q 5:753 cf. 2:99; 5:89; 45:25, 46). 

The idea that the recitation is particularly 
adapted to fit the listeners’ capacities for 
understanding is further developed in texts 
that attest to additional acts of clarifica- 
tion, first through the structuring of the 
texts (tahkim), then through their expound- 
ing them (ta/sil): the late Meccan siira Q 11 
(Sarat Hid) starts thus: “Alf lam ra. A 
book with sections which are elaborately 
formulated and clearly expounded from 
the wise, the all-aware” (alif lam ra. kitabun 
uhkimat ayatuhu thumma fussilat min ladun 
hakimin khabiy, Q 11:1; see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES; WISDOM; KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING}; HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN). 
Such clarification of the texts is even con- 
sidered as the decisive factor for the con- 
stitution of an emerging Arabic scripture: 
“a book whose sections have been well ex- 
pounded, an Arabic quran addressed to a 
people who know” (kitabun fussilat dyatuhu 
qur anan ‘arabiyyan li-qawmin_ya lamin, Q 41:33 
for the intra-qur’anic and exegetical de- 
bates about the Arabic character of the 
text, see FOREIGN VOCABULARY). At a still 
later stage, @at made clear and unambigu- 
ous (see AMBIGUOUS) are explicitly con- 
trasted to others that allow for more than 
one understanding — see the Medinan 
verse Q 3:7: “it is he who sent down to you 
the book, with sections that are precise in 
meaning, and which are the mother of the 
book, and others that are ambiguous” 
(huwa lladhi anzala ‘alayka |-kitaba, minhu 
ayatun muhkamatun hunna ummu (-kitabi wa- 
ukharu mutashabthatun). Equally Medinan is 
the idea put forward in Q 2:106 that an aya 
may, during the communication process, 
occasionally become the object of modi- 
fication or be forgotten and replaced: 
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“whatever verse we abrogate or cause to be 
forgotten, we will bring instead a better or 
similar one” (md nansakh min ayatin aw 
nunstha nate bi-khayrin minha aw mithliha; see 
ABROGATION). From late Meccan times 
onwards, the term aya loses its connotation 
of a sign that exerts a particular appeal 
and comes to mean simply “text unit, 
section.” 

In this late understanding, the term @)a is 
employed in the context of an argument of 
central importance that had been aroused 
by the unique situation of the qur’anic rev- 
elations. ‘The unbelievers raised the pro- 
vocative question of why Muhammad’s 
revelation had not come down in one piece 
but in small parts: “the unbelievers say, if 
only the Qur'an had been sent down to 
him all at once?” (wa-qala lladhina kafarii law 
la nuzzila ‘alayhi l-qur Gnu jumlatan wahida, 

Q 25:32), 1.e. as a complete book, as in the 
case of Jews and Christians (see JEws AND 
JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN). The qur’anic 
response to that challenge was: “that is 
how [it is revealed] because we wanted to 
strengthen your heart (q.v.) with it and we 
have recited it in a distinct way” (ka-dhalika 
li-nuthabbita bthi_ fu adaka wa-rattalnahu 
tartilan, Q 25:32). The fact that, because of 
the Qur’an’s situatedness, the scripture to 
be recited is not under the control of the 
transmitter, is presented as the result of 
divine wisdom. What had been viewed by 
adversaries as an embarrassing shortcom- 
ing was turned “into a precondition for 
God himself assuming the hitherto human 
activities of recitation (quran) and exegesis 
(bayan). Hence, Judaism and Christianity 
are trumped by an ingenious redescription 
of the Qur’an’s ‘ad rem mode of revela- 
tion’” (Madigan, Qur an’s self-image, 68) 
transforming it from a liability into an as- 
set. There is no better illustration of how 
the dynamics of inter-communal polemics 


can bring about a true revaluation of val- 
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ues: that which one party considers an ap- 
palling flaw is elevated by the other party, 
“through a blend of spite and theological 
cunning, to the rank of a veritable hall- 
mark of its self-definition” (Sinai, From 
quran to kitab, forthcoming). ‘This tafsil 
al-ayat, the expounding of the qur’anic text 
sections (Q 41:3), qualifies the revelation to 
pose as an Arabic text speaking to the 
hearts in an understandable way. At the 
end of this development, the aya is estab- 
lished as a term to designate relevant, 
though undetermined, units of the 
qur’anic text. Thus the qur’anic text that 
attests to both the emergence of a scripture 
and a community (Abraham [q.v.] and 
Ishmael’s [q.v.] prayer [q.v.] of consecra- 
tion of the Ka‘ba [q.v.]) can refer to the 
ayat shape of the revelations as an achieve- 
ment that enables Mecca (q.v.), its place of 
origin, to rival Jerusalem (q.v.) in its most 
prominent prerogative: to be recognized as 
the birthplace of divine communications 
(Isa 2:3: The law will go out from Zion and 
the word of the lord from Jerusalem; see 
Neuwirth, Spiritual meaning). Q 2:128-9 
says: “Our lord, cause us to submit to you, 
and make of our posterity a nation that 
submits to you. Show us our rites and par- 
don us (see RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN; 
FORGIVENESS), you are indeed the par- 
doner, the merciful (see MERCY). Our lord, 
send them a messenger from among them- 
selves who will recite to them your signs 
and teach them the book and the wisdom 
and purify them (see CLEANLINESS AND 
ABLUTION; RITUAL PURITY); you are the 
mighty, the wise” (rabband wa-j‘alna 
muslimina laka wa-min dhurriyyatind ummatan 
muslimatan laka wa-arina mandasikana wa-tub 
‘alayna innaka anta |-tawwabu |-rahimu. 
rabbana wa-b ‘ath fihim rasilan minhum _yatlit 
‘alayhim ayatika wa-yu‘allimuhumu l-kitaba wa- 
l-hikmata wa-yuzakkihim innaka anta l-‘azizu 
l-hakim). 
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Verses alluded to and verses quoted in the Qur’an: 

basmala and Fatiha 
Although during the communication pro- 
cess there appears to have been no term to 
designate “verse,” from early on the notion 
of verse was strongly developed in the 
Quran. Verses are neatly structured and 
unambiguously delimited often through 
phonetically expressive rhymes (see 
RHYMED PROSE). Though identical verses 
sometimes recur in the Qur'an — such as 
the phrase waylun_yawma idhin lil-mukadh- 
dhibin, “woe on that day to those who de- 
nounce,” that figures as a refrain in Q 77 
(Sarat al-Mursalat; Q 77:15, 19, 24, etc.) and 
recurs in Q 83:10 — their repetition does 
not usually convey a sense of textual 
quotation, in view of the strongly oral 
character of the Qur’an (see ORALITY AND 
WRITING IN ARABIA). Some verses from 
earlier texts, however, seem to be quoted or 
evoked in later qur’anic contexts, thus 
shedding light on the self-referentiality of 
the Qur'an. A case in point is the basmala 
(q.v.), the formula “in the name of God, 
the compassionate, the merciful.” Thus, in 
Q 27:30 a letter dispatched by Solomon 
(q.v.) to the queen of Sheba (q.v.) is quoted: 
“it is from Solomon and it says: ‘in the 
name of God the compassionate, the mer- 
ciful’” (nnahu min sulaymana wa-innahu bi-smi 
llahi l-rahmani l-rahim; see also BILQis). What 
is demonstrated here, according to the 
most plausible hypothesis, is that the cus- 
tom of starting written documents with the 
basmala is a dignified ancient custom, ap- 
plied already by an ancient prophet to his 
written message (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). It is usually assumed that 
qur’anic texts were successively put into 
writing in the middle and late Meccan pe- 
riods, when verses became more compli- 
cated structurally and through that 
procedure were connected to the basmala. 
That formula, which displays the divine 


name al-rahman in a prominent position, 
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most probably originated from the time 
when this divine name had replaced 
others. Since in Q 27:30 the divine name 
al-rahman figures only in the basmala, the 
formula should be considered a quotation 
in that text. But, of course, the basmala that 
was promulgated through the Fatiha (q.v.) 
is also a proper introduction to orally con- 
veyed sacred speech. In the Quran it pre- 
cedes the texts of all stiras with the sole 
exception of Q g. The basmala is counted as 
an ordinary verse in the first stra (Strat 
al-Fatiha, “The Opening”), although when 
the text is recited in ritual prayer it is sepa- 
rated from the bulk of the text of the 
Fatiha through other formulas (see 
Neuwirth, Sirat al-Fatiha; see also PRAYER 
FORMULAS). Its consideration as an ordi- 
nary verse is due, as will be shown, to the 
peculiar recognition that the Fatiha has 
found in the qur’anic text itself (see 
EVERYDAY LIFE, THE QUR'AN IN). 

Q 15:87 triumphantly states that, besides 
his scriptural recitation, there are now at 
the disposal of the Prophet a particular 
group of verses fit to be repeated over and 
again — the “seven litany-verses”: “verily 
we gave you seven litany-verses (mathani) 
and the mighty recitation” (wa-laqad 
ataynaka sab‘an mina |-mathani wa-l-qur Gna 
l-‘azim; see OF T-REPEATED). Although no 
particular term is mentioned, the units 
counted as sab‘ (seven) are certainly verses. 
The allusion is to the Fatiha — an inter- 
pretation already held by a major group of 
classical exegetes (see Neuwirth, Referen- 
tiality). The alternative interpretation ad- 
vocated by some scholars like R. Paret 
(Koran; Rubin, Exegesis) and A. Welch 
(Kur an), that mathdni should point to the 
punishment legends (see Horovitz, Kv) is 
untenable (see PUNISHMENT STORIES) since 
these stories were not yet composed at the 
time the Qur'an is emerging. The word 
mathani, a plural form of mathna (“in double 


number,” Q 4:33 35:13 34:46), occurs in 
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Q 39:23 where it is used to denote not an 
individual partial corpus apart from the 
Qur'an, made up of seven units, but 
appears as a qualification of the kitab in 
toto: “God has sent down the best dis- 
course in a book with similar, repeated 
texts, from which the skins of those who 
fear their lord shiver; then their skins and 
hearts mellow at the mention of God” 
(allahu nazzala ahsana I-hadithi kitaban 
mutashabthan mathaniya, taqshatrru minhu 
Juliidu ladhina yakhshawna rabbahum thumma 
talinu juliiduhum wa-qulibuhum ila dhikni laht). 
“Mathant” here refers to similarly repeated 
units of texts that appear to be larger than 
single verses, and, in view of the psycho- 
logical effect ascribed to them, perhaps 
refer to punishment stories. This meaning 
is, however, deduced from the particular 
context of late Meccan polemic and is 
completely incompatible with the earlier 
situation of Q 15, when no plurality of 
punishment stories had yet existed, let 
alone seven such stories (see Neuwirth, 
Strat al-Fatiha). The Fatiha, in its canoni- 
cal form, indeed consists of seven verses, a 
number achieved through the counting of 
the basmala that is usually not considered a 
verse but an introductory invocation. ‘The 
fact, however, that the Fatiha “originally” 
did not consist of seven, but of six, verses 
does not contradict its identification with 
the seven mathani, “seven” being often un- 
derstood in the sense of a small, “round” 
number, not necessarily numerically seven 
(see NUMBERS AND ENUMERATION). A strong 
argument in favor of sab‘ mina l-mathani 
meaning the Fatiha is the fact that the en- 
tire stira (Q 15) is replete with short evoca- 
tions of the text of the Fatiha, thus 
marking the emergence of this particular 
text as a significant development. The 
Fatiha indeed marks a turn of the liturgical 
practice of the community since its text 
was, originally, not considered to be part of 
the quran, the recitation, but was rather 
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used as a communal prayer, and as such 
was often repeated, thus deserving of the 
label of sab‘ mina l-mathani (see Neuwirth, 
Referentiality). Eventually, the Fatiha came 
to complete the liturgical service which, 
until then, must have consisted in a quran 
(see Q 15:87; al-qur’an al-‘azim) and the in- 
herited ritual gestures. At that point, the 
Fatiha was presumably known under one 
of its alternative designations, namely al- 
hamd (alluded to as such in Q 15:98; see 


PRAISE; LAUDATION). 


Typology of the qur’anic verses 
The poetical structure of the Qur’an is 
marked by the rhyme endings of the 
verses. A classification of the rhymes has 
been undertaken for the Meccan parts of 
the Qur’an in Neuwirth, Studien. It was 
shown that semantically determined verse 
groups in early siiras are regularly brack- 
eted by a joint rhyme pattern; thus escha- 
tological introductions like Q 1o1:1-3 are 
distinguished from the ensuing prediction 
of the events on the last day (Q 101:4) and 
again from the description of the judgment 
(q.v.3 Q 101:6-11) by individual rhyme pat- 
terns (see also ESGHATOLOGY; LAST 
JUDGMENT; APOCALYPSE). There is a sig- 
nificant difference between those stiras 
classified as early Meccan whose endings 
comprise no less than eighty types of 
rhyme, those classified as middle Meccan 
with seventeen types of rhyme endings, 
and those classified as late Meccan with 
only five types of rhyme endings. The 
scope of diversity among the rhymes 1s 
related to the general style of the Qur'an. 
The siras commonly considered the old- 
est, i.e. those that display saj‘rhymed prose 
in the strict sense — short units rhyming in 
frequently changing sound patterns re- 
iterating the last consonants and based on 
a common rhythm — are made up of 
monopartite verses containing one colon 


each. (For the colon, a text unit borrowed 
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from classical rhetoric, see Norden, 
Kunstprosa; Neuwirth, Studien; loosely con- 
strued, a colon equals a single phrase. 
This, however, is not sustained indefinitely. 
As soon as the topics become less expres- 
sive, turning from immediate appeal to 
description or more sophisticated argu- 
ment, verses tend to become longer and 


more complex.) 


Monopartite verses 

Principally, two types of monopartite 
verses can be distinguished, verses of the 
sg‘ al-kahin type (oath clusters, idha-phrase- 
clusters, etc.; see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE QURAN) and others reminiscent of 
monotheistic hymns (sabbihi sma rabbika 
La‘la, “praise the name of your lord, the 
exalted,” Q 87:1). The earliest verses thus 
are not necessarily modeled after kahin 
speech but often seem to echo monothe- 
istic hymnal texts. One has also to keep in 
mind that kahin style verses have changed 
their function: the enigmatic speech does 
not prepare the way for the disclosure of a 
truly unknown danger, as is often the 

case in kahin predictions (see Neuwirth, 
Der historische Mohammad), but the solu- 
tion of the enigma built up by the short 
verses of oath clusters (see Neuwirth, 
Images) and idha-phrase clusters comes as 
no real surprise: it is the news of the im- 
minent day of judgment. Still, from a rhe- 
torical point of view, a tension is generated 
in these texts by means not found in the 
existing literary genres, thus extending the 
spectrum of literary forms substantially. 
The clusters of particular syntactic struc- 
tures as presented in the short verses are 
remote from functional ordinary speech; 
nor are they familiar from poetry either. It 
is noteworthy that the qur’anic saj‘ some- 
times inverts the ordinary sequence of syn- 
tagmata in order to facilitate the 
achievement of expressive rhymes; thus in 


the qur’anic idhd-phrase clusters the verb 
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stands in the final position, contrary to or- 
dinary prose (for the aesthetic impact of 
the monopartite verses, see Sells, 
Approaching). On the other hand, short 
hymnal verses would have been familiar 
from the liturgical language in Christian 
use (see Baumstark, Jiidischer und christ- 
licher Gebetstypus). Indeed the typological 
similarity of the qur’anic hymnal sections 
to Christian hymns has inspired Giinther 
Liling’s hypothesis of a Christian origin of 
the Quran (Uber den Urkoran; sce 
POST-ENLIGHTENMENT ACADEMIG STUDY 
OF THE QUR’AN). One has, however, to bear 
in mind that qur’anic hymns are mostly 
functionally employed, serving as introduc- 
tions to longer texts or as personal exhorta- 
tions to the Prophet to perform liturgical 
tasks. These verse groups are not infre- 
quently followed by a report concerning 
the acceptance of their recitation, thus 
bringing them into a scenario of debate 
(see Neuwirth, Vom Rezitationstext; see 
DEBATE AND DISPUTATION). Only in one 
case can a specific model for a hymnal text, 
Q 55 (Sarat al-Rahman, “The Merciful”), 
be determined, namely Psalm 136 (see 
Neuwirth, Quranic literary structure; see 
also PSALMS). Still, through its re-casting 
the psalm has been thoroughly islamized 
and indeed turned into a new text alto- 
gether. Similarly, the doxological introduc- 
tory verses that become familiar with the 
mid-sized stiras in Medina (q.v.; Q 59, 61, 
62, 64) are not to be read as drawing on a 
pre-existing “Ur-text” from another re- 
ligious tradition but rather as rephrasings 
of formulas derived from psalms that were 
current in monotheistic liturgical use of 
the time. 

Whereas early kahin-style and hymnal 
verses are usually monopartite, more dis- 
cursive sections, such as the description of 
paradise (q.v.) in Q 52:17-28 and the debate 
in Q 52:29-44, usually display bipartite or 


even pluripartite verse structures, i.e. verses 
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made up of an entire sentence, mostly 
paratactically structured. The transition 
attested in early Meccan texts from say‘ 
speech with monopartite verses to a more 
ordinary, though still poetically tinted, ar- 
ticulation attests to the transformation of 
an adherence to standard pre-Islamic tra- 
dition into a novel literary paradigm. This 
can be considered to be a genuine qur’anic 
development marking a new stage in the 
history of the Arabic literary language (see 


LITERATURE AND THE QURAN). 


Pluripartite verses 
Even the structure of pluripartite verses 
remains extremely conducive to recitation 
(see Nelson, The art of reciting). The colo- 
metric structure of qur’anic style, com- 
parable to that familiar from ancient 
rhetoric (see Norden, Aunstprosa), facilitates 
the oral performance of texts. A compari- 
son between the shape of biblical narra- 
tives (q.v.) narrated in the Qur’an and in 
poetry contemporary to the Qur'an, e.g. 
that of Umayya b. Abr 1-Salt, supports this 
argument strongly (see also MYTHS AND 
LEGENDS IN THE QUR’AN). A comparison 
between qur ’anic recitation and 
the — equally chanted — recitations of 
Hebrew Bible and New Testament texts 
confirms the unique predisposition of 


qur anic verses for recitation. In Jewish and 


Christian traditions, the scriptural texts, 
most of which were originally not com- 
posed to be recited, were, at a later stage, 
structured by musical notation to ensure 
the preservation of the meaning and to 
facilitate recitation (see Neuwirth, Three 
religious feasts). Though in later tradition 
the Qur'an is also furnished with addi- 
tional markers to prevent mistaken read- 
ings through problematic connecting or 
disconnecting of units of meaning (see 
READINGS OF THE QUR'AN; 
ORNAMENTATION AND ILLUMINATION; 
MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QURAN), it is not 
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comparably dependent on additional regu- 
lations since the text is largely free of over- 
long phrases and complex hypotactic 
periods. 

It is noteworthy that two multipartite 
verses have acquired particular popularity 
among Muslims, the Throne Verse (ayat 
al-kursi, Q 2:255; see THRONE OF GOD) and 
the Light Verse (@yat al-niir, Q 24:35; see 
LIGHT), both outstanding examples of es- 
pecially meditative qur’anic texts. It is dat 
al-nir in particular (“God 1s the light of the 
heavens and the earth,” allahu nitru 
l-samawati wa-l-ard; see EARTH; HEAVEN 
AND Sky) that through its complex similes 
(q.v.) and metaphors ( “his light is like a 
niche in which there is a lamp [q.v.], the 
lamp is in a glass, the glass is like a glit- 
tering star,” mathalu nirihi ka-mishkatin ftha 
misbah/al-misbahu ft zuqa/al-zujqatu ka- 
annaha kawkabun durri; see also PLANETS AND 
STARS; SYMBOLIC IMAGERY) simultaneously 
discloses the paths leading to the knowl- 
edge of the divine and upholds their mys- 
tery. The description of the nature of the 
divine light contained in its mysterious re- 
ceptacles (colons 2-8) is followed by a call 
for interpretation; colons 9-10 identify the 
image of the lamp as an example, a mathal, 
that demands from the reader the herme- 
neutic task of de-coding (see PARABLES). 
Finally, colon 11 comes to confirm God’s 
wisdom in a hymnal clausula, a fit conclu- 
sion for a section about an epistemic issue. 
Multipartite verses like this — no longer 
spontaneous addresses to the immediate 
listeners only but composed to consider 
later readers as well — describe the full 
circle of communicating knowledge to the 
reader and challenging the reader’s 


response. 


Clausula verses 


Any similarity to saj‘is abandoned when 
verses exceed the bipartite structures. In 
these cases, the rhyming end of the verses 


VERSE(s) 


follows the stereotypical -in, -in-pattern 
that would hardly suffice to fulfill the lis- 
teners’ anticipation of a resounding con- 
clusion. A new mnemonic technical device 
that enters the picture is the rhymed 
phrase, a syntactically stereotyped colon 
that is distinguished from its context in- 
asmuch as it does not participate in the 
main strain of the discourse but presents 

a kind of moral comment on it. One 
might term this concluding phrase a 
“cadenza” — in analogy to the final part of 
the speech units in Gregorian chant, which 
through their particular sound pattern 
arouse the expectation of an ending — or, 
more modestly, a “clausula.” The musical 
sound pattern of the often stereotypically 
structured clausula phrase enhances the 
message encoded in it, which in many 
cases introduces a meta-discourse entailing 
a moral judgment on the behavior of the 
protagonists of a narrative, as in Q 12:29, 
“verily, you were one of the sinners” 
(tnnaki kunti min al-khati’in; see stn, 

MAJOR AND MINOR). They thus transcend 
the main — narrative or argumenta- 

tive — flow of the stira, introducing a 
spiritual dimension: divine approval or 
disapproval. Indeed, their most typical 
manifestation is the reference to one of 
God’s attributes, as in Q 3:29, “verily God 
has power over everything” (wa-llahu ‘ala 
kulli shay in qadir). These meta-narrative 
insertions into the narrative or argumenta- 
tive fabric of the qur’anic text would, of 
course, in a written text meant for silent 
reading, appear rather disruptive of the 
larger argument or narrative. They add, 
however, substantially to the impact of the 
oral recitation. The Qur’an thus con- 
sciously styles itself as a text evolving on 
different, yet closely intertwined, levels of 
discourse. Although it is true that not all 
multipartite verses bear such formulaic 


endings, cadenzas may be considered char- 
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acteristic for the later Meccan and all the 
Medinan qur’anic texts. The resounding 
cadenza, thus, replaces the earlier expres- 
sive rhyme pattern, marking a new and 
irreversible development in the emergence 
of the text and of the new faith. 

The cadenza 1s a characteristically 
qur anic device that connects story and 
commentary, making the divine sender of 
the message also its exegete. The story is 
told as a representation of human interac- 
tion, the cadenza functioning to relate that 
interaction to the divine authority in an 
interplay of horizontal and vertical vec- 
tors. The opening up of a communication 
between the divine speaker and his human 
audience, which is celebrated in the early 
stiras as a novel achievement, bestows on 
the here and now the vision of an attain- 
able equilibrium between the opposites 
governing reality (see PAIRS AND PAIRING). 
Two textual stratagems contribute to this 
breakthrough in qur’anic hermeneutics: 
(i) the self-referential technique of reflect- 
ing the narrated world through diverse 
layers of the textual structure, both the 
worldly and the transcendent, and (ii) the 
genre-transcending stratagem of introduc- 
ing two strands of speech, one commu- 
nicated through the main text, the other 
through the clausula. We are confronted 
here with a unique kind of intrinsic 
quranic commentary, through both self- 
reference and exhortation, which invites 
the listener to explain, to practice bayan, 
and to make apparent the hidden dimen- 
sion of meaning (see POLYSEMY; EXEGESIS 
OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). The listener does so by inter- 
preting the information conveyed in the 
narrative strand as tokens of divine facul- 
ties, divine promises, and divine 
demands — that is, social rulings (see LAW 
AND THE QURAN; ETHICS AND THE 


QuR’AN). The listener’s exegetical semio- 
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tization of the words received is thus an 
indispensable part of the text itself, its in- 


trinsic exegesis. 
Angelika Neuwirth 
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Versions of the Qur'an see TExTUAL 
HISTORY OF THE QUR'AN; READINGS OF 
THE QUR'AN 


Vessels see sHips; VEHICLES AND 
TRANSPORTATION; CUPS AND VESSELS 


Vestment see CLOTHING 


Vice see VIRTUES AND VICES, 
COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING 


Vicegerent/Viceroy see CALIPH 


Victory 


Success, often in the face of military 
aggression. The principal meanings of 
“victory” in the Qur'an are conveyed by 
derivatives of the verbal roots /-t-A, n-s-7, 
Jfw-z and gh-l-b. Particularly in the case of 
Jath, a specific military meaning can per- 
tain to the defeat of one’s foes in battle (see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; FIGHTING; 
ENEMIES) and, by extension, conquest, as 
in the opening verses of Q 48, entitled 
“Victory” (Strat al-Fath), and referring to 
the conquest of Mecca in 8/630 by the 
Prophet and the early Muslims. More often 
than not reference to aspects of an escha- 
tological “triumph” is intended (see 
ESCHATOLOGY). On ft-A, see CONQUEST. 
The many occurrences of n-s-r nearly 


always refer to divine “support,” the back- 
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ing necessary to the success of God’s cause 
and its partisans (see PATH OR WAY). 
Specific contexts in which n-s-r occurs 
include references to Badr (q.v.; Q 3:123) 
and Hunayn (q.v.; Q 9:25), and the “help” 
provided by God to Noah (q.v.; e.g. 

Q 21:76-7), Jesus (q.v.; e.g. Q 3:52; see also 
APOSTLE) and the prophets as a group (e.g. 
Q 6:34; see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). 
A more general meaning is the “help” 
provided by those who remain true to 
God’s cause. In this sense, God is the pro- 
vider (nastr), a term frequently coupled 
with “protector” (wali, e.g. Q 9:74, 116; see 
FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP; GLIENTS AND 
CLIENTAGE). It follows that the unbelievers 
(see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) are those who, 
seeking “help” from other sources, be they 
false gods or armed conflicts, will inevi- 
tably fail (e.g. Q 7:197; 21:43; see IDOLS AND 
IMAGES; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). The 
term ansar, “helpers,” occurs both in refer- 
ence to Muhammad’s Medinan supporters 
(e.g. Q Q:1I7; see MEDINA; EMIGRANTS AND 
HELPERS) and, more generally, to those 
who perpetuate God’s way by siding with 
Jesus or other prophets (e.g. Q 61:14). 

Most occurrences of /w-z are in the 
nominal form (/awz), always joined by one 
of three modifiers: mubin, “clear, obvious” 
(Q 6:16; 45:30); kabiy, “great, mighty” 

(Q 85:11) and, most often, ‘@zim, “supreme” 
(Q 9:72 and elsewhere). Fawz designates the 
final reward, the “victory” as it were, of 
God’s activity on behalf of humankind 
(see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). Thus, in 
Q 6:16, it is the avoidance of damnation 
(see HELL AND HELLFIRE), what Muham- 
mad Asad (Message, 173) calls “a manifest 
triumph.” Similarly, in Q 9:72, alongside 
the “physical” pleasures of paradise (q.v.), 


God’s satisfaction (ridwan) occurs as “the 


supreme felicity” (Yasuf ‘Ali, Meaning, 459). 


Four verses (Q 9:20; 23:111; 24:52; 59:20) 
speak of those sure to be victorious (al- 


Jaizin). 
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Gh-l-b and derivatives, as in the case of 
J-t-h, carry both the general sense of “to 
overcome” and the more specific meaning 
of military victory (or defeat). An example 
in the first category is the evildoers of 
Q 23:106 (see EVIL DEEDS; VIRTUES AND 
VICES, GOMMANDING AND FORBIDDING), 
who are described as “overwhelmed” by 
their own misfortune (shiqwa), or in 
Q 41:26, about those who seek by continu- 
ous chatter to drown out or overwhelm the 
sound of the Quran so as to “gain the up- 
per hand” (see RECITATION OF THE 
QUR’AN; OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). In 
the second category, an example is 
Byzantium (al-ritm) in Q 30:2-5 which, as 
most exegetes understand it, nearly fell to 
the Sasanids only to rally as the prediction 
here would have it (see BYZANTINES). The 
“party of God” (hizb Allah, Q 5:56; see 
PARTIES AND FACTIONS) are “the true vic- 
tors” (al-ghalibiin). Some disagreement sur- 
rounds the pronominal suffix in wa-llahu 
ghalibun ‘ala amrtht (Q 12:21), as noted by 
Paret (Kommentar, 249). 


Matthew S. Gordon 
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Vigil 


Wakefulness at night for religious obser- 
vance. There are a number of places in the 
Quran where night prayer (q.v.) is men- 
tioned. The term which came to be used 
for it in Islam is ¢ahagud, the verbal noun 
(masdar) of tahayada. In one place in the 
Qur’an the imperative of this verb is used: 
“And in a part of the night, perform a vigil 
(tahayad) with it (bzhi, i.e. with the Qur'an) 
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voluntarily (ndfilatan, Q 17:79). In Q 3:113 we 
find a reference to the People of the Book 
(q.v.) who perform this rite: “They are not 
all alike; among the People of the Book is a 
steadfast community (wmmatun qaimatun) 
that recites the signs (q.v.) of God during 
the night, prostrating themselves” (see 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION). Probably 
Christians are meant (see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY) as influence from Byzantine 
orthodox Christianity, from monophysite 
Ethiopia (see AByssINIA) or from Nestorian 
Christians in al-Hira appears to have been 
present in seventh-century Arabia. Priests 
and monks are positively mentioned in the 
Quran (Q 5:82; but cf. 9:31, 34; see 
MONASTICISM AND MONKS), and were likely 
known to Muhammad. From the begin- 
ning of his mission Muhammad practiced 
nightly prayer (cf. Q 73:1-4, “O enfolded 
one, stand up [in prayer] during the night, 
except a small portion of it, the half or 
rather less, or rather more, and recite the 
Quran with accuracy /tartilan/”), although 
nightly vigil was never a prescribed rite for 
his followers (see RECITATION OF THE 
QUR’AN; RITUAL AND THE QUR’AN). Also in 
another early Meccan verse (see VERSES; 
MECCA; CHRONOLOGY AND THE QURAN) it 
is Muhammad himself who is addressed: 
“And mention the name of your lord (q.v.) 
in the morning (q.v.) and in the evening 
(q.v.) and in the night prostrate yourself 
before him and praise (q.v.) him the live- 
long night” (Q 76:25f:; see DAY, TIMES OF; 
DAY AND NIGHT; REMEMBRANCE; 
BASMALA); “And perform the salat at both 
ends of the day and in the stations (zulafan) 
of the night” (Q 11:114). Eventually, pious 
followers joined him (Q 73:20). The right- 
eous sleep (q.v.) little and pray at night, 
says the Quran (Q 51:15f.). In Medina 
(q.v.), when Muhammad and those who 
followed him in night-vigils were not in a 
position to pray at night because circum- 
stances had changed, he was granted dis- 
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pensation from it: “Your lord knows that 
you stand (in prayer) nearly two-thirds of 
the night... and a party of those with 
you.... He knows that you will not count it 
precisely, so he has relented towards you. 
So recite of the Qur'an what may be con- 
venient; he knows that some of you will be 
sick and others are traversing the land 
seeking the bounty of God and others 
striving in the way of God (see PATH OR 
WAY; JIHAD; FIGHTING; GRACE; BLESSING; 
JOURNEY; ILLNESS AND HEALTH). So recite 
of it what is convenient” (Q 73:20). 

One night is especially mentioned in the 
Quran, the Night of Power (or, better, 
“measuring-out”; laylat al-qadr; see 
Wagtendonk, Fasting, 83f; Wensinck, Arabic 
new year, 1-13; See NIGHT OF POWER), an 
ancient Arabian new-year’s night 
(Q 97:1-5). It is not known in which way this 
night was celebrated in Muhammad’s time 
but later generations held vigils in it as the 
night of the beginning of the revelation of 
the Qur'an to the Prophet (see REVELATION 
AND INSPIRATION; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
AND THE QURAN). Although vigils are not a 
communal obligation, and there is no set 
time for the pious practice of a protracted 
stay in a mosque (7 Wikdf, i.e. retreating to a 
mosque for a specified period of time, 
including nights, and not leaving except 
for the performance of natural functions 
and ablutions; cf. Bousquet, [‘tikaf), 
such extended retreat vigils are particu- 
larly popular in the last ten days of 
Ramadan (q.v.). 


K. Wagtendonk 
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Vines see AGRICULTURE AND 


VEGETATION 


Violate see SACRED AND PROFANE 


Violence 


Aggression; use of physical coercion 
against others. How does the concept of 
violence emerge from the qur’anic corpus? 
To answer this question simply identifying 
the qur’anic vocabulary concerning vio- 
lence is not enough. One needs to identify, 
if possible, the social, political and reli- 
gious status of violence, without, of course, 
permitting oneself to make the usual 
extrapolations from synchronic analysis to 
diachronic extrapolation or, conversely, 
devising an Islamic doctrine of violence 
(see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN; POLITICS 
AND THE QUR’AN; VIRTUES AND VICES, 
COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). 

Let us begin with some negative observa- 
tions. ‘The usual term employed in present- 
day Arabic for violence is ‘unf. It is not 
found in the Quran. In the biblical corpus, 
violence is designated by the Hebrew word 
hamas, which, as an acronym, has strong 
political overtones in contemporary Ar- 
abic. Hams in early and present-day Arabic 
covers the semantic fields of force, con- 


stancy, bravery and courage (q.v.) in com- 
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bat: anger (q.v.) and rage are also covered 
by the term. This implies momentary vio- 
lence in interpersonal relations but, above 
all, war-like violence, which is always 
accorded added value by each group par- 
ticipating in the combat (see WAR; FIGHT- 
ING; EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). The root 
word is similarly absent from the qur’anic 
corpus. To the extent that we can make use 
of a corpus of authentic texts, particularly 
poetic ones (see POETRY AND POETS), that 
are contemporary with the Qur'an, it 
would be useful to ascertain the use made 
of the roots “n-fand h-m-s. Itwould be seen, 
in fact, that the Qur’an is never interested 
in violence in itself, whereas today, a focus 
on violence has become a major anthro- 
pological theme (see SOCIAL SCIENCES AND 
THE QUR'AN; GONTEMPORARY CRITICAL 
PRACTICES AND THE QUR'AN). 

Among the qur’anic roots from which are 
derived terms implying violence, one finds 
Shed, q-t-l, h-1-b, q-s-s, q-s-% “d-w, f-s-d, <q-b, 
d-r-b, b-gh-y, z-l-m. The two dominant no- 
tions are z-l-m, oppression (q.v.), Injustice 
(see also JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE; 
OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE), and q-t-l, 
fighting the enemy, killing (see ENEMIES; 
MURDER; BLOODSHED). <-/-m and its de- 
rivatives are used 319 times (with ninety- 
one times for zalimin and forty times for 
galami). Q-t-lis found 173 times; -d-w, to 
attack (without provocation), to transgress 
the limits (see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; 
MODERATION), 1s found 106 times, with 
fifty-six recordings for aduww, enemy; /-s-d, 
meaning corruption (q.v.), disorder, is 
found fifty times; “g-4, to punish, chastise, 
twenty-seven times (see CHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT); 
b-gh-y, to cause wrong, to go against correct 
norms, thirty times. But h-7-), to wage war, 
is found only six times, jzhad (q.v.) four 
times, mujahidin four times, jahada twenty 
times, and qzsds, meaning retaliation (q.v.), 


six times. 
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The disproportion between the number 
of times z-/-m appears (319) and the num- 
ber of times “d-/ (only thirteen) is ob- 
served, throws light on the strategy of 
qur anic discourse (see LANGUAGE AND 
STYLE OF THE QUR’AN); it is concerned with 
stigmatizing, rejecting and condemning 
unjust conduct, by referring to it insistently 
(see RHETORIC AND THE QUR’AN). Likewise, 
the numerous appearances of g-t-/ aim to 
fix strict conditions for recourse to deadly 
combat, to define the merits of those who 
struggle to protect the true faith (q.v.; din 
al-haqq; see also RELIGION; TRUTH; 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN), 
and to disqualify the attitude of those who 
retreat or refuse to give their lives to pro- 
tect truth, justice and the common welfare, 
such as they are redefined when confront- 
ing different agents who “cannot clearly 
distinguish” (ya ‘qiliin) between just and 
unjust combat (see HYPOCRITES AND 
Hypocrisy). The designations of the forms 
and shapes of “violence” are never named 
as such but always aiming at an attitude, 
or at intolerable conduct that rejects val- 
ues, knowledge (see KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING), and the “limits” (hudid) fixed 
by God and his envoy (see MESSENGER; 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; LAW AND 
THE QURAN). The processes of composi- 
tion and the arguments of qur’anic dis- 
course strive to instill the idea of a 
legitimate “violence,” humanized in the 
sense of “making sacred the human in- 
dividual” (tahrim al-nafs), and to protect 
him from arbitrary domination, or point- 
less killing in the pursuit of mere power 
(see POWER AND IMPOTENCE), booty (q.v.), 
and conquest of territory, etc. (see also 
KINGS AND RULERS; CONQUEST). On this 
essential point, the Qur'an continues, in its 
own style and in a different context, the 
work of the Bible and the Gospels (q.v.; see 
also TORAH; SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR'AN), 
which convert archaic usages of “violence” 
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in tribal societies into a “violence” con- 
tained in a new symbolism (see TRIBES AND 
GLANS; ARABS; PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND 
THE QURAN). While this symbolism seeks 
to be spiritual, its inner dynamic is to con- 
sider sacred (see SAGRED AND PROFANE), 
without realizing it, the rituals of violence 
it was in search of “transcending.” For spe- 
cific examples of qur’anic allusions to vio- 
lent acts, see — in addition to the articles 
cross-referenced above —- MARTYRS; 
GONSECRATION OF ANIMALS; AGE OF 
IGNORANCE; ARBITRATION; BYZANTINES; 
CRUCIFIXION; DROWNING; FLOGGING; 
HUNAYN; INFANTIGIDE; JEWS AND JUDAISM; 
NIMROD; OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD; 
PHARAOH; POVERTY AND THE POOR; 
PRISONERS; PROVOGATION; PUNISHMENT 
STORIES; REBELLION} SAGRIFICE; SIN, 
MAJOR AND MINOR; SLAUGHTER; SLAVES 
AND SLAVERY; STONING; SUFFERING} 
SUICIDE; TOLERANCE AND GOMPULSION; 
VENGEANCE} WOMEN AND THE QURAN. 


M. Arkoun 
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Virgins see HOURIS; CHASTITY 


Virtue 


Moral excellence. Quranic terminology 
has no exact equivalent to “virtue” or to 
the Greek word areté but it deals with how 
moral excellence is taught, the noble ideals 
of the righteous person and the virtues of 
a God-fearing society (for virtue in the 
sense of sexual propriety, see MODESTY; 
CHASTITY). Ethical reflection as such, in- 
cluding the question of what constitutes a 
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virtuous act, was taken up by Muslim 
thinkers over time in a variety of genres 
(see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN). Yet the 
Qur’an’s message is steeped in moral cat- 
egories: “God poured out his favor on the 
believers by sending to them a messenger 
(q.v.) from their midst to recite to them his 
signs (q.v.), to purify them, and to teach 
them the book (q.v.) and wisdom (q.v.), 
though they had previously been in mani- 
fest error” (q.v.; Q 3:164). This message was 
proclaimed by Muhammad in an Arabic 
dialect easily intelligible to his hearers 

(Q 26:195; see DIALECTS; LANGUAGE AND 
STYLE OF THE QUR’AN). At the same time, it 
provoked hostility and opposition from the 
leaders of pagan Mecca (q.v.; see also 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). As contem- 
porary theories of semantics and herme- 
neutics necessarily raise issues of sociology 
and anthropology (see CONTEMPORARY 
GRITIGAL PRACTICES AND THE QUR'AN), 
one would have to look at the social, cul- 
tural and political implications of this hos- 
tility to fully grasp the Qur’an’s ethical 
vision. 

The Quran exhorts its hearers to cul- 
tivate virtues that were also prized by Arab 
Bedouin (q.v.) culture — but always with a 
twist (Hourani, Ethical presuppositions, 24; 
Izutsu, Concepts, 74-104): generosity (see 
GIFT AND GIFT-GIVING) and charity (see 
ALMSGIVING), not for show but out of sub- 
mission to God (Q 2:264) and without reck- 
lessness (Q 17:26, 27); courage (q.v.) in 
battle, not for personal or tribal glory, but 
for God (Q 9:5, 13, 44-5, etc.; see EXPEDI- 
TIONS AND BATTLES); loyalty (q.v.; wafa, 
also as keeping covenant [q.v.], expressed 
in the Quran through the verb aw/a) di- 
rected to God and, beyond the tribe (see 
TRIBES AND CLANS), to one’s fellow Mus- 
lims (Q 2:40; 48:10); truthfulness (these re- 
lated words appear ninety-seven times: 
sadaqa, sidq, sadiq, siddiq) as a virtue the be- 
liever acquires because God himself is 
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truthful (e.g. Q 3:152; 9:119; 29:33 33:24) and 
abhors lying (over 200 instances of the root 
k-dh-b; see LIE); patience (saby, steadfastness 
and endurance) in battle (Q 2:249-50; 3:146) 
and in the face of opposition to God’s 

cause (Q 2:153-6; 6:34; 7:128; 73:10; see TRUST 
AND PATIENCE} TRIAL; PATH OR WAY). 

At the same time, the Qur’an is no 
stranger to the Greek virtue of moderation 
(q.v.): “Those who, when they spend, are 
not extravagant and not niggardly, but 
hold a just [balance] between those [ex- 
tremes]” (Q 25:67). Ibn Kathir (d. 774,/1373) 
explains, “they are not wasteful by spend- 
ing over that which they need, and they are 
not stingy with regard to their family by 
withholding what is theirs by right and 
thus making them needy, but act justly and 
kindly, and the best of options is the mid- 
dle ground” (wa-khayru l-umiir awsatuha; Ibn 
Kathir, Tafsiz, x, 322). The prophet 
Muhammad and his Companions (see 
COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET) displayed 
this virtue, affirms al-Suyatt (d. 911/1505), 
quoting from a hadith: “Those are the 
Companions of God’s apostle, who would 
not eat food out of a desire for pleasure 
from it, and would not wear clothes out of 
a desire for beauty from them, but they 
were of one heart” (Suyiatt, a/-Durr, vi, 77). 
Besides presenting us with a fuller version 
of the above hadith (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN), al-Shawkant (d. 1255/1839) quotes 
the third/ninth century Basran grammar- 
ian Abii ‘Ubayda (see GRAMMAR AND THE 
QuR’AN) who wrote that this median be- 
tween excessive largesse and miserliness 
means to stay “within the bounds of what 
is right” (al-ma‘rif), and cites a parallel 
passage, Q 17:29 (Tafsiy, iv, 109). Fazlur 
Rahman (Major themes, 29) expresses a 
consensus among modern commentators 
when he avers that this virtue of the mid- 
dle path is at the heart of the qur’anic mes- 
sage and it is best portrayed in the qur’anic 
term, faqwa: “to be squarely anchored 
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within the moral tensions, the ‘limits of 
God,’ and not to ‘transgress’ or violate the 
balance of those tensions” (see PIETY; 
FEAR; BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). 

One might ask: what would this virtue of 
self-restraint in obedience (q.v.) to God 
have meant to Muhammad’s contempo- 
raries? ‘lhe chief characteristic of the jahilt 
mindset (see AGE OF IGNORANCE) is de- 
scribed in the Qur'an (Q 48:26) as hamiyya, 
“passion, violence (q.v.), arrogance (q.v.).” 
By contrast, “God brought down serenity 
(sakina; see SHEKHINAH) upon his messenger 
and imposed on believers the word of self- 
restraint” (Kalimata l-taqwa, Q 48:26). 
Commentators are unanimous about the 
circumstances under which this passage 
(indeed, the whole Q 48, Strat al-Fath 
[“Victory”]) was revealed (see OCCASIONS 
OF REVELATION; REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION): Muhammad’s Hudaybiya 
(q.v.) treaty of 628 c.z. (see CONTRACTS 
AND ALLIANCES). On the impulse of a 
dream (see DREAMS AND SLEEP), 
Muhammad set off from Medina (q.v.) 
with a group of about 1,500 men to per- 
form a pilgrimage (q.v.) to Mecca (‘wmra). 
At Hudaybiya, on the outskirts of Mecca, 
a Meccan armed delegation refused to let 
them pass. Negotiations began but seemed 
to falter. At this tense moment, the Qur'an 
informs us that the Muslims made a pledge 
of loyalty to Muhammad, “the pledge un- 
der the tree” (Q 48:18), which pleased God 
who sent down his peace or tranquility 
upon them (again, sakina, the second of 
three instances in this stra, the first is in 
verse 4). Finally, an agreement was 
reached, in which the Muslims would 
be obliged to sacrifice (q.v.) their animals, 
at Hudaybiya this time (see also 
CONSEGRATION OF ANIMALS), but would be 
allowed to perform their pilgrimage to 
Mecca the following year. In the context of 
this passage, therefore, the tranquility God 


sent was in large measure an affirmation of 
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Muhammad’s controversial decision and a 
calming of those among the Muslims who 
would rather have fought the Meccans 
then and there — after all, was not their 
behavior going against the accepted 
Arabian customs of the time? 

What then is this hamiyya that took hold of 
the unbelievers’ hearts (see HEART; BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF) at this time? Al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923) says, without specification, 
that it was what made them act in this way, 
and that “all of this sprung from the nature 
(or ethics, akhlaq) of the people of unbelief, 
and none of it was permitted for 
them — neither by God, nor by any of his 
messengers” (Tabart, Tafst;, xxvi, 104). Al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144) defined hamiyya 
as anajfa, “pride, or disdain,” and sakina as 
waqar, “sobriety, dignity, a composed de- 
meanor.” Following al-Tabari, and in con- 
cert with most other commentators, he sees 
the Meccans’ hamiyya as their refusal to 
allow Muslim wording in the compact (the 
basmala [q.v.] and the shahdda [see WITNESS 
TO FAITH]) and this, mainly because of the 
phrase kalimat al-taqwa which is invariably 
seen as the shahdada or, in some cases, Strat 
al-Ikhlas (“Purity,” Q 112; e.g. Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsiy, xiii, 112-13; Qurtubi, Jamz; xvi, 
275-6). Even if we grant the historicity of 
the theological squabbles over the wording 
of the treaty (see THEOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN), it is likely that later commentators 
tended to over-spiritualize the term 
hamwyya. More in line with al-Zamakhshart, 
al-Shawkani (Tafst iv, 67) quotes the early 
commentator Muqatil b. Sulayman 
(d. 150/767) in saying that the hamiyya of 
the Age of Ignorance (jahiliyya) was in the 
Meccans’ reasoning: “They have killed our 
sons and brothers and now they will attack 
us in our homes and the Arabs will say that 
they have entered [our city] to humiliate 
us.” The main issue was whether Muham- 
mad would respond in kind and enter by 
force or whether he would express God’s 
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sakina by offering the kind of peaceful 
terms that would allow a greater victory 
for Islam in the years to come (Qutb, Zilal, 
Vi, 3325-9). 

Ironically, the jahili Arabs (q.v.) them- 
selves contrasted “unbridled passion for 
honor” (jahl) with forbearance, shrewd- 
ness, and self-control (film; Goldziher, ms, 1, 
201-8) but it was always the prerogative of 
the powerful (Izutsu, God, 203-15; see 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE; IGNORANCE). The 
Qur’an espouses this same ideal but 
teaches that film can only blossom in a soul 
(q.v.) that gratefully receives God’s bounty 
and mercy (q.v.; the root meaning of kafir 
is “ungrateful”; see GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE; BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 
BLESSING). Muhammad cares for the or- 
phan and the poor because he himself had 
been an orphan, wandering and poor 
(Q 93; See ORPHANS; POVERTY AND THE 
poor). This ethic of showing mercy to the 
most vulnerable and needy is to be the 
hallmark of the emerging Muslim com- 
munity (Q 28:77; 59:7; 80:1-10; 107; see 
OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE). 

The greatest break with jahzlz culture is 
seen in the Qur’an’s assertion that virtue is 
not determined by this-worldly consid- 
erations but rather in light of the awesome 
reality of divine judgment (q.v.) in the life 
to come (see LAST JUDGMENT). The pri- 
mary meaning of the key qur’anic term 
taqwa (especially in the early Meccan stiras) 
is “trembling in fear of God” or “trem- 
bling with piety before God” (e.g. Q 12:1). 
In contrast to the fierce arrogance of the 
jahilt Arab, the Qur’an calls for submission 
and surrender to God (islam, e.g. Q 3:19, 52, 
64, 67). Thus only the pious (taqgz) who has 
surrendered his will to God can be truly 
righteous (salzh appears thirty-three times; 
barr, a close synonym, nine times) and pro- 
duce the good deeds (q.v.; salihat, ninety- 
eight times) that God will reward. The 
centrality of the root taqwa/ittaqa (almost 
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200 instances) and its connection to the 
qur anic ethical ideal is best illustrated by 
the verse “Surely the noblest among you in 
God’s sight is the most pious of you” 
(atqakum, Q 49:13). See also VIRTUES AND 


VICES, GOMMANDING AND FORBIDDING. 
David Johnston 
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Virtues and Vices, Commanding 
and Forbidding 


Forms of the phrase al-amr bi-l-ma Tif wa- 
l-nahy ‘ani l-munkar, literally “commanding 
right and forbidding wrong” (hereafter 
usually abbreviated as “forbidding wrong’’) 
appear eight times in the Qur'an. Just what 
is intended in the relevant qur’anic pas- 
sages is somewhat unclear, and the exe- 
getes interpret them in more than one way. 
By far the most widespread interpretation 
relates them to the duty of the individual 
Muslim to forbid wrong as developed in 
classical Islamic thought (see Goop AND 
EVIL; SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; BOUNDARIES 


AND PRECEPTS; ETHICS AND THE QUR'AN). 


The quranic attestations 
In the context of an appeal for the unity of 
the community of believers, Q 3:104 en- 
joins “Let there be one community (wmma) 
of you, calling to good, and commanding 
right and forbidding wrong.” This strongly 
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suggests that forbidding wrong is a duty to 
be performed by the community as a 
whole; but we are not told to whom the 
commanding and forbidding are to be ad- 
dressed and there is no further specifica- 
tion of the right and wrong to which they 
are to relate. The same is true of some fur- 
ther references to forbidding wrong. One 
that follows a few verses later in Q 3:110 
speaks of forbidding wrong in similar 
terms (though with no explicit indication 
that it is a duty): “You are (kuntum) the best 
community (khayra ummatin) ever brought 
forth to people, commanding right and 
forbidding wrong.” Q 9:71 states that “the 
believers, the men and the women (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), are friends one of 
the other; they command right, and forbid 
wrong.” (This contrasts with Q 9:67, in 
which the terms are transposed: “The 
hypocrites [see HYPOCRITES AND HYPO- 
cRIsy], the men and the women, are as 
one another; they command wrong, and 
forbid right.”) Q 22:41 refers to “those who, 
if we establish them in the land..., com- 
mand right and forbid wrong.” This latter 
verse may, however, relate to believers en- 
gaged in holy war (q.v.; see also FIGHTING; 
JIHAD; EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; PATH 
OR Way) rather than to the believers at 
large, if the reference is to “those who fight 
because they were wronged” in Q 22:39. 
The same may be true of Q 9:112, which 
speaks of “those who repent (see REPENT- 
ANCE AND PENANCE; FEAR; FORGIVENESS), 
those who serve (see WORSHIP), those who 
pray (hamidiin; see PRAYER; LAUDATION),... 
those who command right and forbid 
wrong, those who keep God’s bounds,” if 
the people in question are in fact identical 
with those who wage holy war in the pre- 
ceding verse; but the relationship between 
the two verses poses a serious syntactical 
problem in the standard text of the Qur'an 
(see GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN; TEXTUAL 
HISTORY OF THE QUR'AN). Even if in 
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Q g:112 and Q 22:41 it is only a subset of 
the believers who forbid wrong, it is never- 
theless the most significant part of the 
community. Q 3:114 belongs with the verses 
discussed so far inasmuch as it speaks of a 
community forbidding wrong; however, the 
“upstanding community” (ummatun 

qa imalun, Q 3:11) in question is part of the 
People of the Book (q.v.; ahi al-kitab). 

In contrast to these passages, two verses 
refer to forbidding wrong as something 
done by individuals. One is Q 7:157, which 
refers to “those who follow the gentile 
prophet (al-rasil al-nabi l-ummi; see UMM; 
ILLITERACY; PROPHETS AND PROPHET- 
HOOD; MESSENGER) whom they find in- 
scribed in their Torah (q.v.) and Gospel 
(q.v.3 see also SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QuR’AN)”; it is stated that, among other 
things, he “commands them right and for- 
bids them wrong.” This verse is also the 
only one in which it is specified to whom 
the commanding and forbidding are 
addressed, and the reference is clearly to 
Jewish or Christian followers of the gentile 
prophet (see JEWs AND JUDAISM; CHRIS- 
TIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). The other verse 
in which forbidding wrong appears as 
something done by an individual is Q 31:17, 
in which the pre-Islamic sage Luqman 
(q.v.) tells his son to “perform the prayer, 
and command right and forbid wrong, and 
bear patiently whatever may befall you (see 
TRUST AND PATIENCE).” 

To sum up the data presented so far, we 
can say the following: forbidding wrong is 
usually referred to as something done by 
the community as a whole or a significant 
part of it but occasionally as something 
done by individuals. Only one verse tells us 
to whom the commanding and forbidding 
is addressed, in that instance the Jewish or 
Christian followers of the gentile prophet. 
No verses give further indications regard- 
ing the content of the commanding and 


forbidding. 
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It may be noted that the two components 
of the phrase — “commanding right” and 
“forbidding wrong” — scarcely appear 
separately in the Qur'an, although there 
are a couple of references to “forbidding 
indecency and wrong” (Q 16:90; 29:45, and 
cf. Q 24:21; the possible relevance of Q 5:79 
will be discussed below). The term “right” 
(ma Tif, literally “known,” hence “recog- 
nized, approved of”) appears frequently in 
the Qur'an (Q 2:178, 180, 228, 229, etc.), 
normally as a substantive but occasionally 
as an adjective (for the latter, see for ex- 
ample Q 2:235; 24:53). It usually, though 
not always, appears in legal contexts but 
does not seem to be a technical term; it 
appears to refer rather to performing a 
legal or other action in a decent and hon- 
orable fashion, and a few verses suggest 
that it may be synonymous with “kindli- 
ness” (zhsdn, see Q 2:178, 229, and cf. 

Q 2:236; see GOOD DEEDS). The word 
“wrong” (munkar, literally “unknown,” 
hence “not recognized, disapproved of”) is 
much less common (Q 22:72; 29:29; 58:2), 
and its appearances do not help to limit the 
scope of the term. The words “command” 
(amara) and “forbid” (nahda) are, of course, 
of common occurrence in the Quran (see 
FORBIDDEN). 

As an indication of the scope of forbid- 
ding wrong, it is perhaps worth noting the 
kinds of themes that appear in conjunction 
with it in the relevant verses: performing 
prayer (Q 9:71, 112; 22:41; 31:17); paying 
alms (Q 9:71; 22:41; see ALMSGIVING); be- 
lieving in God (Q 3:110, 114), obeying him 
and his Prophet (rasulahu, Q 9:71; see 
OBEDIENCE), keeping his bounds (Q 9:112), 
reciting his signs (q.v.; Gal, Q 3:113; see also 
VERSES); calling to good (Q 3:104), vying 
with each other in good works (Q 3:114), 
and enduring what befalls one (Q 31:17). 
There is nothing here to narrow the con- 
cept of the duty. 

Two further passages require discussion, 
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though it is not clear that either refers to 
forbidding wrong. One is Q 5:78-9. After 
stating that those of the Children of Israel 
(q.v.) who disbelieved were cursed by David 
(q.v.) and Jesus (q.v.) for their sins, the pas- 
sage continues: kdnit la yatanahawna ‘an 
munkarin fa ‘aliihu. This is the only qur’anic 
occurrence of the verb tanaha. Etymologi- 
cally it would be possible to interpret this 
form in a reciprocal sense derived from 
naha, “to forbid”; the meaning would then 
be that the Children of Israel “forbade not 
one another any wrong that they com- 
mitted.” This would suggest that forbid- 
ding wrong is something individual 
believers do to each other. Yet there seems 
to be no independent attestation of such a 
sense of the verb, and in normal Arabic 
usage lanahd is a synonym of intaha; this 
verb, common in the Qur'an and else- 
where, means “refrain” or “desist” (as in 
Q 2:275 and Q 8:38). Thus the sense would 
be that “they did not desist from any wrong 
that they committed,” and the passage 
would then have no connection with for- 
bidding wrong. There is in fact a variant 
reading (see READINGS OF THE QURAN), 
with yantahina in place of yatanahawna, that 
would provide further support for this (in a 
text written with scriptio defectva, the two 
forms would be distinguishable only by the 
pointing of the second and third conso- 
nants; see ORTHOGRAPHY; ARABIC SCRIPT). 
The other passage is Q 7:163-6. These 
verses tell a story about God’s punishment 
of the people of a town by the sea who 
fished on the Sabbath (q.v.; see also 
PUNISHMENT STORIES). The context implies 
that a part of this community had re- 
proved the Sabbath-breakers; another part 
(ummatun) then asked the reprovers why 
they took the trouble to admonish people 
whom God would punish in any case (see 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; CHASTISEMENT 
AND PUNISHMENT). God then saved those 


who forbade evil (alladhina_yanhawna ‘ani 
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l-siéi7, Q 7:165), and punished those who 
had acted wrongly. Here we have a clear 
conception of forbidding evil as something 
done by members of a community toward 
each other, and we learn in concrete terms 
what the evil in question was. ‘The passage, 
however, speaks of forbidding “evil” (sit?), 
not “wrong” (munkar). 

What is the origin of the qur’anic phrase 
“commanding right and forbidding 
wrong”? To judge from jahilt poetry (see 
AGE OF IGNORANCE; PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA 
AND THE QUR'AN; POETRY AND POETS), the 
terms here rendered “right” and “wrong” 
were well-known in pre-Islamic Arabic, 
and might be paired; but there is no worth- 
while evidence that people spoke of “com- 
manding” and “forbidding” them. The 
phrase finds a parallel in Hellenistic Greek, 
which might be its source; but the similar- 
ity could be accidental, inasmuch as a 
similar phrase can be found in classical 
Chinese (for the question of origins, see 


Cook, Commanding right, chap. 19). 


The pre-modern exegetical tradition 
It will be evident from the survey given 
above that the relevant qur’anic passages 
left wide latitude to the exegetes (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). Often they take some verse, 
usually Q 3:104, as an occasion to set out a 
classical doctrine of forbidding wrong re- 
flecting the traditions of their sect or 
school (see LAW AND THE QUR’AN). Such 
discussions are likely to have much in com- 
mon with accounts of the duty in other 
genres and to have little bearing on the 
exegetical problems raised by the verse in 
question. In this article we will be con- 
cerned only with the treatment by the ex- 
egetes of properly exegetical questions. 
With regard to the question as to who is 
obligated by the duty, a major focus of 
exegetical attention is an ambiguity of 


Q 3:104 (see AMBIGUOUS). The verse states 
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that there should be a “community of you 
(minkum ummatun)” forbidding wrong. ‘The 
issue is the sense of “of” (min). Does it 
mean “consisting of,” or does it mean 
“from among”? In the technical language 
of the exegetes, the first would be an in- 
stance of “specification” (tabyin) and would 
imply that all members of the community 
had the duty of forbidding wrong; the sec- 
ond would be an instance of “partition” 
(tab td) and would imply that only some 
members were obligated (for this termi- 
nology, see, for example, Zamakhshart, 
Kashshaf, ad loc.; Razi, Tafsiz, ad loc.). The 
prevalent view among the exegetes was the 
second (see, for example, Zamakhshari, 
Kashshaf, ad loc.; Qurtubi, Jami ad loc.; 
Abt Hayyan, Bahr, ad loc.; Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, ad loc.). The minority view, however, 
was held by a scholar as distinguished as 
the philologist al-Zajjaj (d. 311/923) who 
held that “Let there be one community of 
you” meant “Let all of you be a commu- 
nity” (Ma @ni, ad loc.; see also Maturidt, 
Tawilat, ad loc.). The position of al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923) is unclear (Tafst, ad loc.) and 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210) sits on 
the fence (Tafsiz, ad loc.). Exegetes often 
link the issue to the highly technical ques- 
tion whether forbidding wrong is a “col- 
lective duty” (fard ‘ala I-kifaya) or an 
“individual duty” (fard ‘ala l-a'yan; see, for 
example, Zamakhshart, Kashshaf ad. loc; 
Razi, Tafst; ad loc.; Qurtubt, Jamis ad loc.; 
Baydawit, Anwar, ad loc.). (To say that a 
duty is collective means that when one per- 
son undertakes it, others are thereby dis- 
pensed from it, whereas in the case of an 
individual duty there is no such dispensa- 
tion.) The exegetes may also adduce as 
people unable to perform the duty women, 
invalids and the ignorant (see, for example, 
Abi |-Layth al-Samarqandi, Tafsiz, ad loc.; 
Zamakhshart, Kashshaf ad loc.; Razi, Tafsir, 
ad loc.; Baydawt, Anwar, ad loc.; Nisabiirt, 
Tafsiz, ad loc.; Aba Hayyan, Bahr, ad loc.; 
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see WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN; GENDER; 
ILLNESS AND HEALTH; IGNORANCE). Here 
the occasional exclusion of women seems 
odd in the light of the reference to “the 
believers, the men and the women” in 

Q 9:71. 

The exegetes have little to say about the 
question to whom the commanding and 
forbidding is addressed. Occasionally they 
supply “people” (al-nds) as the object of 
the verb “command” in Q 3:104 (‘Tabart, 
Tafsir, ad loc.) or Q 3:110 (Muqatil, Tafsm; ad 
loc., echoing the use of the word earlier in 
the verse). 

The most interesting divergence concerns 
the scope of the duty. One line of inter- 
pretation limits the duty to enjoining belief 
in God and his Prophet. This early trend is 
particularly well established in the wujith 
genre, that is to say in a tradition of works 
devoted to setting out the senses of 
quranic terms that have more than one 
meaning (see POLYsEMyY). According to the 
earliest of these works, that of Muqatil b. 
Sulayman (d. 150/767-8), “commanding 
right” in Q 3:110, 9:112, and 31:17 means 
enjoining belief in the unity of God 
(tawhid), while “forbidding wrong” in these 
verses means forbidding polytheism (shark; 
see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM); at the same 
time, in Q 3:114 and Q 9:71, “commanding 
right” refers to following (iba) and af- 
firming belief (¢asdiq) in the Prophet, and 
“wrong” refers to denying (takdhib) him 
(Ashbah, 113-14 no. 13; for the most part 
these interpretations also appear in the 
commentary to the relevant verses in his 
Tafsir; see LE). This analysis recurs in later 
works of the same genre (Yahya b. Sallam, 
Tasarif, 203 no. 42; Damaghani, With, 113; 
Ibn al-Jawzi, Nuzha, 544 no. 270, 574 no. 
286). Interpretations of this type are also 
ascribed to yet earlier authorities. Thus 
there is a view attributed to Abi L-‘Aliya 
(d. g0/708-9) according to which, in all 


quranic references to “commanding right” 
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and “forbidding wrong,” the former refers 
to calling people from polytheism to Islam, 
and the latter to forbidding the worship of 
idols and devils (Tabart, Tafst, ad Q 9:71 
and Q g:112; and see Mujahid, Ta/fsiz, ad 

Q 31:17; Abii Hayyan, Bahr ad Q 3:110 and 
Q 9:71; Suyati, Dury; ad Q 3:104 and Q 9:67; 
see IDOLS AND IMAGES; IDOLATRY AND 
IDOLATERS; JINN; DEVIL). Similar views are 
ascribed to Said b. Jubayr (d. 95/7143 
Mawardi, Nukat, ad Q 9:112; Suyatt, Dury, 
ad Q 31:17) and Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728; 
Tabart, Tafsiz, ad Q g:112). Such interpreta- 
tions are likewise an element in the main- 
stream exegetical tradition, but we do not 
find them adopted consistently there (see, 
for example, Zajjaj, Mani, ad Q 9:67, 112; 
Maturidt, 7a wilat, ad Q 3:114). 

The more usual interpretation does not 
limit the scope of forbidding wrong in this 
way. Thus al-Tabari in his commentary on 
Q 9:112 explicitly rejects such limitation, 
declaring that “commanding right” refers 
to all that God and his Prophet have com- 
manded, and “forbidding wrong” to all 
that they have forbidden (Ta/siz, ad loc.). 
Likewise Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi in comment- 
ing on Q 3:114 emphasizes that the terms 
“right” and “wrong” are to be understood 
without restriction — they refer to all 
“right” and all “wrong” (Zafsiz ad loc.; see 
also Aba Hayyan, Bahr, ad Q 3:104). This 
approach justifies the common under- 
standing of the duty as extending to such 
everyday sins as drinking liquor (see WINE; 
INTOXICANTS) and making music. 

There is a significant tendency among 
the exegetes to construe as references to 
forbidding wrong verses which make no 
explicit reference to it. A striking example 
of this is found in the commentary of al- 
Qurtubt (d. 671/1273), who takes the refer- 
ence to “those who command justice (qist)” 
in Q 3:21 as an invitation to embark on his 
major discussion of forbidding wrong 
( Jamr’, ad loc.); most commentators would 
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have waited till Q 3:104. Another such case 
is Q 5:79, where the exegetes favor the in- 
terpretation of yatanahawna as “forbid one 
another” rather than “desist.” For exam- 
ple, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi notes both in- 
terpretations but describes the first as that 
of the mainstream (Tafst%; ad loc.) and 
many exegetes simply omit to mention the 
second (see, for example, Wahidi, Wasit; 
Baghawi, Ma Glim; Ibn al-Jawzi, <ad; 
Qurtubt, Jamz$ Ibn Kathir, Tafsiz; Jalalayn, 
ad loc.). Likewise the exegetes regularly 
take the story of the Sabbath-breakers 

(Q 7:163-6) to be about forbidding wrong, 
despite the fact that the passage speaks 
rather of forbidding “evil” (sa} see, for 
example, Zajjaj, Ma ‘Gani; Tabari, Tafsir; 
Wahidi, Wasi; Zamakhshart, Kashshaf; Ibn 
Kathir, Tafsir, ad loc.). Their main concern 
in interpreting the passage is with the 
group who saw no point in admonishing 
people whom God would punish anyway: 
were they saved with those who spoke out, 
or damned with those who had violated 
the Sabbath? (see Zajjaj, Ma ‘Gani, ad loc.). 
The Quran provided no clear guidance on 
the question, inviting division among the 
exegetes. There are, for example, traditions 
ascribing three different views to ‘Abdallah 
b. al-“Abbas (d. 68/687-8): that those who 
kept silent were saved, that they were 
damned and that he did not know (Tabart, 
Tafsir, ad loc.). This issue was related to a 
question regularly discussed in formal 
accounts of forbidding wrong: does the 
duty lapse where it is known that perform- 
ing it would not achieve anything? 

In commenting on Q 31:17, the exegetes 
often stress that one should be willing to 
endure the unpleasant consequences of 
forbidding wrong. This reflects the fact 
that, immediately after telling his son to 
command right and forbid wrong, Luqman 
goes on to say that he should “bear pa- 
tiently” whatever befalls him (wa-sbir ‘ala 
mda asabaka). ‘This is related to another doc- 
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trinal issue: is one dispensed from perform- 
ing the duty in cases where this would put 
one in harm’s way? Most exegetes took the 
patience enjoined by Luqman to refer to 
the consequences of forbidding wrong (see, 
for example, Muqatil, Ta/siz; Tabari, Tafsir; 
Abi |-Layth al-Samarqandi, Tafsir; Wahidi, 
Wasit; Razi, Tafsir; Ibn Kathtr, Ta/siz, 
ad loc.). The alternative interpretation, 
that the verse refers to the trials and tribu- 
lations of life in general, is mentioned by 
some exegetes but does not find much 
favor with them (Mawardt, Nukat; Zamakh- 
shart, Kashshaf; Qurtubt, Jami; Baydawi, 
Anwar; Abi Hayyan, Bahr, ad loc.). In this 
context it is worth noting a variant reading 
for Q 3:104 which adds after “forbidding 
wrong” the words “and they seek God’s 
help against whatever may befall them” 
(wa-yastatniina llaha/bi-llahi ‘ala ma asaba- 
hum; Jeffery, Materials, 34); some exegetes 
draw the same moral from this textual vari- 
ant, even while rejecting it (Ibn ‘Atiyya, 
Muharrar, ad loc.; Abii Hayyan, Bahr, ad 
loc.). Some verses, though making no men- 
tion of forbidding wrong, may be inter- 
preted to refer to incurring death in the 
course of it. One example is Q 2:207, 
which falls in a passage contrasting sincere 
and insincere adherents of the Prophet; 
here the sincere follower is described as 
one “who sells himself desiring God’s good 
pleasure.” Among the traditions quoted 
regarding the circumstances in which this 
verse was revealed, there is one from 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab (d. 23/644) according 
to which it referred to a man who forbad 
wrong and was killed (Tabart, Ta/siz, 
ad loc.; Wahidi, Asbaé, ad loc.; Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, Ahkam, ad loc.; see MURDER; 
BLOODSHED). Al-Tabari takes the wider 
view that the verse includes both forbid- 
ding wrong and holy war (Tabart, Tafsi; 
ad loc.). 

A verse that posed a problem for the ex- 
egetes, though it made no mention of for- 
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bidding wrong, was Q 5:105: “O believers, 
look after your own souls (‘alaykum anfu- 
sakum). He who is astray (q.v.) cannot hurt 
you, if you are rightly guided.” The plain 
sense of this verse clearly undermines the 
idea that the believer has a duty to forbid 
wrong. The exegetes therefore sought to 
inactivate the verse, either by referring it to 
some future time when the duty of forbid- 
ding wrong would indeed lapse, or by in- 
sisting that those who fail to forbid wrong 
cannot be considered “rightly guided.” In 
an extensive commentary on the verse, 
al-Tabart adduces earlier authorities in 
support of both views, and states his pref- 
erence for the second (Tafst, ad loc.). Some 
went so far as to entertain the idea of 
abrogation (q.v.) within the verse (see, for 
example, Abi ‘Ubayd, Nasikh, 98). 

All that has been said so far about exe- 
gesis relates to the Sunnt tradition. The 
exegetical literature of the major sectarian 
traditions is for the most part similar in 
character: it draws on the same pool of 
material, and presents its results in the 
same kind of way. This is true of such 
Ibadi and Zaydi commentaries as are easily 
available and also of much Imami com- 
mentary. Thus the relevant discussion in 
the exegetical works of Abia Ja‘far al-Tiist 
(d. 460/1067) and al-‘Tabrist (d. 548/1153) 
is more strongly colored by Mu'tazilt than 
by Shit thought (see Mu‘TAZILA; SHT'ISM 
AND THE QURAN). There is, however, a 
strongly Shri tradition of exegesis that is 
particularly well-represented in Imami 
sources and construes certain verses on 
forbidding wrong as references to the 
(Shit) imams (see imAm). Thus the com- 
mentary attributed to ‘Ali b. Ibrahim al- 
Qummii (alive in 307/919) interprets 
Q g:11I-12 to refer to them — those who 
command right are those who know all 
that is right, as only the imams do (Ta/siz, 
ad loc.; and see ‘Ayyashi, Yafsi, ad loc.). In 
commentary to Q 3:110 this is linked to a 
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variant reading transmitted by the Imamis, 
in which “the best community” (khayra 
ummatin) becomes “the best imams” (khayra 
aimmatin; Qummi, Tafsi; ad loc.; ‘Ayyashi, 
Tafsir, ad loc.). These views appear in 
Imami commentaries down the centuries, 
though they are almost absent from that of 
al-‘Tusi (see, for example, Abi 1-Futtih 
Razi, Rawd, ad Q 3:110; Kashani, Manha, 
ad Q 3:110; Bahrant, Burhan, ad Q 3:1045 
and cf. Tast, Tzbyan, ad Q 3:110). 


Modern exegesis 
The exegetes of the thirteenth/nineteenth 
century remained overwhelmingly tradi- 
tional in their approach to the relevant 
verses (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: 
EARLY MODERN AND GONTEMPORARY). 
Thus there is nothing even incipiently 
modern about the treatment of Q 3:104 in 
the commentaries of the Yemeni Shawkani 
(d. 1250/1834) or the Iraqi Mahmid al- 
Aliisi (d. 1270/1854; Shawkani, Tafsir; Alist, 
Rih, ad loc.). 

It is with the Tafsir al-manar of Muham- 
mad ‘Abduh (d. 1323/1905) and Rashid 
Rida (d. 1354/1935) that modernity floods 
in (see CONTEMPORARY CRITICAL 
PRACTICES AND THE QUR'AN). Their com- 
mentary on Q 3:104 1s a good example of 
this (Rashid Rida, Manaz, ad loc.). Thus it 
sets out an elaborate curriculum of study 
for Islamic missionaries, including political 
science (‘im al-swasa), by which is meant 
the study of contemporary states; this mis- 
sionary enterprise requires organization, 
and should be in the hands of what these 
days is called an association (jam tyya), with 
a leadership (riydsa) to direct it. In a similar 
vein, Rida was able to find in this verse a 
basis for government by a representative 
assembly such as is found in republics and 
limited monarchies. 

Another area in which modern concerns 
are manifested in discussions of forbid- 


ding wrong is an increased interest in the 
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role of women (see FEMINISM AND THE 
QuR’AN). On the whole, however, this has 
little impact on Sunni commentaries on 
Q 9:71. Nevertheless, the Palestinian 
Muhammad ‘Izzat Darwaza (d. 1404/ 
1984) understands the verse to establish 
the equality of the sexes, in particular 
with regard to forbidding wrong (Tafsii, 
xii, 186). 

Perhaps the most original approach to 
forbidding wrong in modern Sunni exe- 
gesis 1s that of Sayyid Qutb (d. 1386/ 
1966) in his commentary on Q 5:79 (<wlal, 
ad loc.). At first he seems to align himself 
with traditional views: he observes that the 
Muslim community is one in which no one 
who sees someone else acting wrongly can 
say “what’s that to me?” and that a Muslim 
society is one in which a Muslim can de- 
vote himself to forbidding wrong, without 
his attempts being reduced to pointless 
gestures or made impossible altogether, as 
is regrettably the case in the jahili (i.e. neo- 
pagan) societies of our times. The real task 
is accordingly to establish the good society 
as such, and this task takes precedence over 
the righting of small-scale, personal and 
individual failings through forbidding 
wrong; such efforts can only be in vain as 
long as the whole society is corrupt. All the 
sacred texts bearing on forbidding wrong, 
he argues, are concerned with the duty of 
the Muslim in a Muslim society — that is 
to say, in a form of society that does not 
exist in our time. 

Modern Imami discussions of forbidding 
wrong have tended to be more innovative 
than Sunni ones. This contrast has little 
to do with qur’anic exegesis but it finds 
echoes in Imami commentaries. Modern 
Imami exegetes are significantly more 
likely than their Sunni counterparts to take 
Q 9:71 as an occasion to discuss the role of 
women in forbidding wrong (see, for 
example, Akbar Hashimi Rafsanjani, Ta/siz, 


ad loc.). While Sunni exegetes rarely quote 
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Imami commentaries, Imami exegetes 
have a liking for the discussion of Q 3:104 
in the Tafsir al-manar (see, for example, 
Muhammad Rida Ashtiyant and others, 
Tafsir, ad loc.). 

Modern exegetes, whether Sunnt or Shi7, 
have little that is new to say about the 
properly exegetical questions raised by the 


relevant verses. 
Michael Cook 
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Vision 


The perception of reality through the eyes, 
or — for immaterial realities or future 
events — also the “mind’s eye.” ‘Two main 


semantic fields converge in the notion of 
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“visions”: one is oneiric, referring to 
dreams (ru’yd; see DREAMS AND SLEEP) and 
the other is sensory, meaning the actual 
faculty of sight (basax pl. absar). In both 
cases divine action plays a central role (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). When as- 
sociated with dreams, visions appear as 
processes forced upon humans by divine 
stimulation. Most prominent of these are: 
the dream of Abraham (q.v.) that involves 
the sacrificing of his son (Q 37:102-5; see 
SACRIFICE); Joseph’s (q.v.) dream that 
eleven stars (see PLANETS AND STARS), the 
sun (q.v.) and the moon (q.v.) bow before 
him (Q 12:4-6; see BOWING AND 
PROSTRATION); and Muhammad’s dream 
that precipitates his night journey (Q 17:60; 
see ASCENSION). In all these instances, the 
dreams are premonitions that intimate a 
divine plan rather than random somatic or 
mental activities (see FORETELLING; 
DIVINATION). In fact, Joseph’s father tells 
his son that God will teach him the skill of 
dream interpretation (Q 12:6), recognizing 
at the outset the significance of such ex- 
periences within the revelatory order. Most 
exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), however, focus 
on the possible names of the planets and 
stars and/or their meaning, thus engaging 
in the intricacies of dream interpretation 
and acknowledging that Joseph’s father 
was fully aware of the significance of such 
divine interventions (Tabart, Ta/si; 
Kashani, Saf; Ibn Kathir, Ya/siv). In certain 
instances, exegetes point out that rw’ya (the 
visual faculty) is not to be confused with 
ru_ya (dream), especially in the case of 
Joseph’s experience (Kashani, Saft; 
Zamakhshart, Kashshaf). Al-Tabart 

(d. 310/923), however, does recognize the 
double entendre in Q 17:60 which evokes 
r--y as possibly dreaming and/or seeing 
(see SEEING AND HEARING; VISION AND 
BLINDNESS), and he reports divergent opin- 
ions on this matter. Here, God announces 
that he has induced a dream (ja‘alna 
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l-ru’ya) so that he could show (araynaka) 
Muhammad a test for the people (see 
TRIAL; TRUST AND PATIENCE). Similarly, in 
Q 48:27, in reference to the signing of the 
peace of Hudaybiya (q.v.) and taking con- 
trol of Khaybar (see EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES), God confirms the fulfillment of 
Muhammad’s dream about entering 
Mecca (q.v.) with his people (Kashani, Sa/i; 
Ibn Kathir, Ta/si, ad loc.). Dreams, then, 
belong to the category of God’s signs (q.v.) 
through which he communicates with hu- 
mankind, although it is not clear that all 
dreams are to be viewed as such. 

In the semantic field of the root b-s-s 
God gives human beings the capacity to 
see (Q 76:2), which throughout the Qur'an 
is directly linked to the cognitive and psy- 
chological potential of human beings to 
recognize and accept God (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF} KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). In 
that way, the sensory and other human 
faculties interrelate as the criteria of faith 
(q.v.). God thus characterizes his prophets, 
specifically Abraham, Isaac (q.v.) and Jacob 
(q.v.), as possessing vision (absar). In Q 59:2, 
God addresses the believers as “people of 
vision!” (ya uli l-absar), that is, those, ac- 
cording to Ibn Kathir (d. 74/1373; Tafsty, 
ad loc.), on whom God has bestowed clari- 
fication for his actions. But just as God 
creates vision, he can disable or remove it 
(Q 6:46, 110), seal it (Q 2:7), seize it 
(Q 2:20-2), or restore it (Q 12:96; 50:22; see 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE; VEIL). In turn, 
those who refuse God are accused of turn- 
ing away their vision (Q 24:37; see LIE; 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). The true 
vision is one that, even if it does not per- 
ceive God, learns to perceive his signs and 
results in submission. After all, unlike the 
divine, human vision is limited, as per 
Q 6:103: “No vision can comprehend him; 
but he comprehends all visions” (1a tudri- 
kuhu l-absar wa-huwa_yudriku l-absar). Al- 
Suyatt (d. 911/1505; Dury, ad loc.) explains 
that, according to the tradition (see HADITH 
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AND THE QUR’AN; SUNNA), this means that, 
while in this world (q.v.) God can never be 
seen (see THEOPHANY; FACE OF GOD), in 
the afterlife one will be able to see him on 
the horizon the way one now sees the 
moon rise in the night sky (see 
ESCHATOLOGY). The ability to see is un- 
derstood at once as a physical and ethical 
capacity (see ETHIGS AND THE QUR'AN) 
whereby vision is opposed to blindness, 
figuratively as well as literally, as per 

Q 35:19-20: “The one who is blind is not 
the same as the one who can see (al-basir), 
just as the darkness (q.v.) and the light 
(q.v.) are not the same” (see also PAIRS 
AND PAIRING; SYMBOLIG IMAGERY; 
METAPHOR). 


Amila Buturovic 
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Vision and Blindness 


Ability, or lack thereof, to perceive physical 
objects and, when used metaphorically, 
ideas and concepts. 


Witnessing the unseen 
The Quran divides existence into this 
world (q.v.) and the next, followed by a sec- 
ond division into the seen (shahid) and the 
unseen (ghayb), as in Q 59:22, “He is God, 
besides whom there is no god, the one who 
knows the unseen and the seen” (see 
HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN). The two di- 


chotomies overlap in an important way. 
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The next world is entirely unseen but this 
world consists of elements seen and ele- 
ments unseen. God is not visible (see Gop 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), as In Q 77143, 
“Moses (q.v.) said, ‘My lord, show yourself 
to me and let me gaze upon you!’ God 
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said, ‘You will never see me’” (see 
THEOPHANY). Elements of the unseen 
world are made visible, however, in mir- 
acles (q.v.) granted to prophets (see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD) and saints 
(see SAINT), like Muhammad’s ascension 
(q.v.3 mt 7d). Q 53:1-18 asserts that “The 
heart [of Muhammad] never denied what 
he saw” (ra @, Q 53:11) and “[his] vision (al- 
basar) never swerved nor did it transgress” 
(Q 53:17; see also ERROR; ASTRAY; SEEING 
AND HEARING). The term for Prophet, nai, 
is derived from a verbal root meaning to be 
lofty and command a far-reaching over- 
view (n-b-y), connoting the ability to in- 
form others of what is beyond the horizon 
of their sight. A hadith report (see HADITH 
AND THE QURAN) clarifies that “Truthful 
vision (al-ru’ya al-salih) is one fortieth part 
of prophecy” (see also VISION; TRUTH). 


Seeing is believing 
God’s signs in the world can be seen and 
can prompt people to have faith (q.v.) in 
what is beyond routine perception. Angels 
(see ANGEL) and jinn (q.v.) are normally 
unseen but can be manifest to human 
sight, forming two important conduits be- 
tween the world of human habitation and 
the ambiguities beyond. For example, 
Mary (q.v.) sees an angel who announces 
the birth of Jesus (q.v.) in Q 19:17: “Then 
we sent our spirit (q.v.) to her, and it ap- 
peared to her [vision] (tamaththala laha) ex- 
actly like a man.” In this way, the Qur'an 
gives profound depth to the truism that 
“seeing is believing.” Physical vision is a 
powerful metaphor (q.v.) for faith (aman): 
faith is the vision of the heart (cf. e.g. 
Q 58:22) rather than the eyes (q.v.; cf. e.g. 
Q 6:103). Conversely, blindness is a meta- 
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phor for deliberate disbelief (see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF; LIE; GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE) when confronted with the 
truth or spiritual insensitivity, and is often 
linked to deafness (e.g. Q 7:1793 11:20; 47:23; 
see HEARING AND DEAFNESS). 

The Qur'an links true vision to percep- 
tion of the prophets and acceptance of the 
covenant (q.v.; mithaq) they offer. Q 5:78-9 
says that whenever a prophet came to 
Israelite tribes (see CHILDREN OF ISRAEL) 
with a message that contradicted their de- 
sires (See MESSENGER), a part of them called 
the prophet’s mission a lie and fought 
against the prophet: “They estimate that 
there will be no trial (q.v.)? Thus they go 
blind and deaf. Yet God turns to them ac- 
cepting repentance (see REPENTANCE AND 
PENANCE), still many of them remain blind 
and deaf. But God is the one who sees 
(basir) all they do.” 

The Quran often informs the prophet 
Muhammad of what he sees or will see in 
the future and clarifies the spiritual im- 
portance of what Muhammad sees or pro- 
vides prognostic visions (e.g. Q 17:60; 48:27; 
see FORETELLING; DIVINATION). The Mec- 
can revelations often stress eschatological 
vision (e.g. Q 99 and 102; see ESCHATO- 
LOGY; FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QuR’AN), while the Medinan revelations 
frequently allude to what the community 
will see in the near earthly future (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QURAN; MECGA;} 
MEDINA). The Qur'an often equates 
Muhammad’s revelation with vision as well 
as audition, as in Q 4:105: “We have caused 
the message (al-kilab; see BOOK) to descend 
upon you in truth (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION), so that you judge between 
the people (see JUDGMENT) by means of 
what God has shown you (araka).” 

The Qur'an expresses ambivalence 
toward routine vision. It challenges people 


to see the signs (q.v.) of God in nature, 
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human history and individual experience 
(see also HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN; 
GEOGRAPHY; GENERATIONS; NATURE AS 
SIGNS). Q 67:3-4 challenges, “Do you see 
(tara) any imbalance in the creation (q.v.) 
of the compassionate one? So turn your 
vision to it again — do you see any flaw?” 
Q 24:41 asks, “Have you not seen (a-lam 
tara) that all beings in the heavens and the 
earth glorify God (see GLORY; GLORIFICA- 
TION OF Gop), even the birds in flight (see 
ANIMAL LIFE)?” In these examples, seeing is 
a test, not simple perception. It is witness- 
ing the truth (shahdda; see WITNESS TO 
FAITH) if sight causes the heart to recog- 
nize God’s presence but it is ignoring or 
covering the truth (ku/r) if sight urges the 
heart toward denying God’s presence or 
agegrandizing the ego. Q 96:6-8 pro- 
nounces, “No indeed, the human being 
transgresses the limits, and sees (ra Ghu) 
him/herself as independent (see 
ARROGANCE) — [but no indeed,] to your 
lord all things return.” Sift commentaries 
(see SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN) understand 
“returning” as “remembering” the pri- 
mordial moment of witnessing the truth 
(see REMEMBRANCE; WITNESSING AND 
TESTIFYING), when each human before cre- 
ation witnessed (sh-h-d) God directly in 
seeing, hearing and being present, as in 


Q 7:172 (see COSMOLOGY). 


Deceptive appearances 
Vision can misconstrue the truth; seeing 
something from one’s own perspective can 
mean holding an opinion that may be false. 
In this way, the Qur’4n often uses the ver- 
bal root “he saw” (r--y) as synonymous 
with the verbal root “he imagined” (z-“m) 
or “he thought” (n-z-7; see SUSPICION; 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; INTELLECT). 
Q 6:46 provides an example: “Say, ‘Do you 
think (a-ra aytum) that when God snatches 


away your hearing and your sight 
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(absarukum) and seals up your hearts that 
there is any other god (see POLYTHEISM 
AND ATHEISM) that could return [them] to 
you?” Seeing could be disbelieving if the 
heart’s spiritual vision is obscured by dark- 
ness (q.v.; cf. e.g. Q 6:25; 17:46; 22:46), 
impaired by disease (cf. e.g. Q 2:105 5:52; 
8:49; see ILLNESS AND HEALTH), or sealed 
up with rust (cf e.g. Q 83:14; cf 42:24; 47:24 
see HEART). 

From the contrary perspective, blind peo- 
ple can have intense spiritual insight. @ 80 
describes an incident when Muhammad 
turned away from a blind man who sought 
spiritual guidance. ‘The blind man had in- 
terrupted the Prophet’s meeting with a 
tribal leader who, if he converted to Islam, 
would bolster the early Muslim commu- 
nity. Q 80:1-6 states, 


He frowned and turned away, when the blind 
man (al-a‘ma) came to him. And what might 
let you know if he would increase in purity, 
or if he were bearing [God] in mind that he 
might benefit from the reminding? But as for 
him who considers himself independent, you 


turn to him to attend his needs! 


This is the only qur’anic passage to men- 
tion an actual blind person and in it, the 
Quran chastises Muhammad. According 
to Muslim tradition he remained ashamed 
of this incident throughout his life, to the 
point of wishing that if any phrases of 

the Qur'an could be erased, these are the 
ones he would like to see eliminated. This 
is because the Qur'an condemns hypocrites 
for their deceptive appearance (and judg- 
ing people by how they appear; see 
HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY): in Q 63:4, 
“When you see them (ra ‘aytahum), their ex- 
ternal appearance (qsdmuhum) pleases you, 
but when they speak, you hear them speak 
it is as if they are hollow timber propped 


” 


up. 


VISION AND BLINDNESS 


Metaphorical blindness 
Despite this example of an actual blind 
man, the Qur'an mainly refers to the blind 
in a metaphorical sense (see SYMBOLIC 
IMAGERY). The blind are those whose 
hearts have no spiritual perception, and 
they are the subject of critique, ridicule 
and threat of punishment. Q 13:16 (cf. 
Q 6:50) rhetorically contrasts the blind to 
those with sight (see RHETORIC AND THE 
QUR’AN): “Say, ‘Is the blind person equal to 
one endowed with vision, and is the dark- 
ness equal to the light?’” Q@ 35:19 answers 
the question negatively (those with sight 
are better); and Q 40:58 offers a further 
comparison to clarify the ethical impor- 
tance of the question (see ETHICS AND THE 
QuR’AN): “Not equal are the blind and 
those who see (al-a‘ma wa-l-basir)! Nor are 
those who believe, performing good works 
(see GOOD DEEDS), and those who perpe- 
trate evil actions (see EVIL DEEDS; GOOD 
AND EVIL)!” Those who believe have true 
vision because their hearts perceive the 
spiritual reality of the unseen consequence 
of action. In contrast, those who do evil 
are truly blind: the arrogance and way- 
wardness of their hearts blinds them, 
rather than the vision of their eyes. Q 22:46 
clarifies that “It is not their eyes that are 
blind (/@ ta‘md l-absar), but rather the hearts 
in their breasts that are blind.” Aba Hamid 
al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) provided a pro- 
found commentary on physical vision and 
spiritual vision in his treatise Mishkat al- 


anwar, “Niche for lights.” 
S. Kugle 
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Visiting 


Traveling to another place and staying 
there for a period of time. The terms that 
usually come to mind when considering 
the concept of visiting are derived from the 
root z-w-r. ‘These terms occur in hadith 
literature (see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN) in 
reference to visiting graves (see BURIAL), 
usually in order to pray for the deceased 
(see Wensinck, Handbook, 89-90; see DEATH 
AND THE DEAD; PRAYER FORMULAS). In 
popular parlance, zzyara came to be identi- 
fied with spiritual practices (see sUFISM AND 
THE QUR’AN) involving the visitation of 
saints’ tombs (see SAINT) so that pilgrims 
could acquire blessings, request miracles 
(q.v.) and benefactions, or seek mediation 
for sins (see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; 
INTERCESSION). The term, in this sense, 
does not occur in the Qur'an. Words stem- 
ming from the root z-w-% which pertain to 
the concept of visiting, occur only once, in 
Q 102:2, “until you come (zurtum) to the 
graves.” According to al-‘Tabart (d. 
310/923), the term “zurtum” is a metaphor 
(q.v.) for death that ends the struggle for 
material wealth (q.v.; Tafsiz, xii, 678-9). The 
more common term used in the Qur’an for 
visiting or visitation 1s ‘wna, as in Q 2:196 
that refers to the minor pilgrimage to the 
Ka'ba (q.v.). The verb 7 tamara also occurs 
in Q 2:158 which specifies what ‘umra entails 
and serves as the qur’anic basis for legal 


rules outlining pilgrimage (q.v.; see ‘Tabari, 
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Tafsix, 1, 47-55, 212-19). An example of how 
far later legal discourse moved away from 
the Qur’an as a basis of law (see LAW AND 
THE QURAN) is the rather lengthy discus- 
sion of hay and ‘umra in the al-‘Aziz sharh 
al-Wajiz (iii, 456-523) by Aba 1-Oasim al- 
Rafil (d. 623/1226), the most important 
Shafit legal text of the late medieval pe- 
riod, which does not refer to the two 
qur’anic passages but bases its entire dis- 
cussion on hadith. 

Mathaba, as a place of visitation, is men- 
tioned in Q 2:125 although there appears to 
have been a dispute as to the specific 
boundaries of the area around the Ka‘ba 
to which it refers. Al-Tabart said that it 
could refer to the whole of Mecca (q.v.), 
the haram, or more specifically to the im- 
mediate area of the Ka‘ba itself. Finally, 
the term /a@7f or tafa, came to be inter- 
preted as a kind of visitation from a 
supernatural entity. In Q 7:201 Satan 
(Shaytan; see DEVIL) visits humans, al- 
though the nature of the visitation was, 
according to al-‘Tabari, a matter of some 
dispute. He argued that some theologians 
held that the visitation (t@7/) came in the 
form of a whisper (q.v.) or a low voice that 
the individual heard and was thus 
prompted into action. Others held that 
Satan came over the person in the form of 
emotions such as anger (q.v.) or jealousy 
(see ENVY). In Q 68:19, a variation of this 
occurs, which states “So there came (t@fa) 
on it a visitation (ta@7f) from your lord (q.v.) 
[all around], while they slept” (see sLEEP). 
In this instance, al-T'abari maintains that 
(aif refers to the command (amr) of God as 
embodied by Muhammad. According to 
Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373; Ta/st% vill, 214), 
however, the “it” refers to the Quraysh 
(q.v.) who rejected Muhammad and {aif 
refers to their destruction. In other words, 
God visited [destruction on] the people of 
Quraysh who rejected Muhammad as a 
prophet (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD; 
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PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). For visitors 
in the sense of “guests,” see HOSPITALITY 


AND COURTESY; ABRAHAM. 
R. Kevin Jaques 
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Vocabulary see LANGUAGE AND 
STYLE OF THE QUR'AN; FOREIGN 
VOCABULARY 


Vow 


A promise made to God to undertake an 
act of piety (q.v.). It differs from an oath 
(q.v.) which is not a promise to do some- 
thing but a solemn declaration of truth 
(hence, its essential role as a form of juridi- 
cal evidence; see WITNESSING AND 
TESTIFYING) performed by an act of swear- 
ing (often but not necessarily by God; but 
for overlap in juristic discourse on oaths 
and vows, see Calder, Hinth, esp. 220-6). A 
vow, which in Islam can only be made to 
God (for vows in pre-Islamic Arabia and 
non-religious vows after Islam, see 
Pedersen, Nadhr; see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA 
AND THE QUR’AN), May or may not include 
an act of swearing (agsama and halafa in 
Arabic), but does imply a pledge of 
oneself — one’s honor and 

credibility — i.e. it places one in a state of 
self-dedication. Thus, failure to fulfill a vow 
in Islam carries the same requirement for 
the performance of “penance” (i.e. expia- 
tion, kaffara; see REPENTANCE AND 
PENANCE) as does breaking an oath. This 
usually entails feeding or clothing ten poor 
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(see POVERTY AND THE POOR; FOOD AND 
DRINK), releasing a slave (see SLAVES AND 
SLAVERY), Or, in case of hardship, fasting 
(q.v.) for three days (on the basis of Q 5:89). 
There is also the possibility of releasing 
oneself from a vow that one could perform 
but no longer feels it good to do so, 
through the performance of expiation. 

A vow (nadhr, pl. nudhiir), a self-imposed 
promise to carry out a religious act not 
required by the law (ilzam al-nafs bi-qurba), 
is understood as obligatory (in effect, the 
vow renders the supererogatory act of pi- 
ety a required individual duty, wa@ib ‘ayni, 
to God). Those who do not fulfill their 
vowed religious pledges (‘ahd) are hypo- 
crites (Q 9:75-8; cf. 48:10; and Bukhart, 
Sahih, no. 6695, where the Prophet declares 
that Muslims in the third generation after 
him will begin to break their vows; see 
HYPOCRITES AND HYPOGRISY; HADITH AND 
THE QUR'AN), while righteous servants of 
God fulfill their vows (Q 76:5-7). The 
mother of Mary (q.v.), in an echo of 
1 Samuel 11, vowed to God what was in 
her womb (q.v.; Q 3:35) and Mary herself, 
the Qur'an reports, made a vow to fast and 
to speak to no human for a day (Q 19:26). 
Finally, vows are associated with involun- 
tary alms (see ALMSGIVING) at Q 2:270, sup- 
porting evidence for defining vows as 
religious acts above and beyond what is 
prescribed by law. 

That humans had made vows before the 
coming of Islam was recognized by the 
first Muslims (e.g. Bukhari, Sahih, no. 6697, 
where ‘Umar b. al-Khattab asks the 
Prophet whether he should fulfill a vow he 
made before his conversion; Q 3:35 and 
Q 19:26 are also cited in this regard), as was 
the fact that they had made them for pur- 
poses of religion (q.v.), e.g. before idols 
(Q 6:136; 39:3; see IDOLS AND IMAGES). 
Given this recognition, it was important to 
establish an understanding of vow-making 


acceptable to Islam: the consensus 
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eventually established this as a vow capable 
of being fulfilled and freely made as an act 
of obedience (q.v.) to God by a Muslim of 
legal majority (Abi Faris, Ayman, 138-40; 
the Hanbalt school, however, recognized as 
valid the vow of non-Muslims; see LAW 
AND THE QUR’AN; RELIGIOUS PLURALISM 
AND THE QUR'AN). The vow must stipulate 
the act to be performed, i.e. a supereroga- 
tory act with its origin in the ritual duties 
of Islam (furid al-islam). It is thus permit- 
ted to vow to give alms, spend the night in 
prayer (q.v.; see also viciL), fast, go on (ad- 
ditional) pilgrimage (q.v.; both ‘wmra and 
hay ), sacrifice (q.v.) an animal (see also 
CONSECRATION OF ANIMALS), but not to do 
something forbidden (q.v.; e.g. consume 
pork or alcohol; see INTOXICANTS; WINE) 
or even something permitted (see LAWFUL 
AND UNLAWFUL) that is not ritual in nature 
(e.g. divorce one’s wife, eat food, sleep 
[q.v.] at night; Aba Faris, op. cit., 140-5; 
however, a condition commonly used in 
vow-making has been the promise to di- 
vorce one’s wife, see Pedersen, Nadhr; see 
also MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE). 

A vow, then, was equated with obedience 
(ta‘a) to God in the sense of ritual acts 
(ibadat), by which one might draw close to 
God (see RITUAL AND THE QUR’AN). Any 
other element in the formulation of a vow 
was incidental. For example, a vow to walk 
to Iraq or Morocco has no meaning; in 
contrast, a vow to walk to Mecca (q.v.), 
with the goal being the performance of 
pilgrimage, is acceptable. The vow to walk, 
however, is itself incidental, while the per- 
formance of pilgrimage, an act of piety, is 
the element of the vow that renders it 
meaningful (see Calder, Hinth, 226-32). 
There is no set formula for a vow, although 
it must be uttered aloud. It need not be 
accompanied by a condition (e.g. if X hap- 
pens, I will do Y) but can be simply a for- 
mal statement of ritual intention (e.g. I will 


fast tomorrow), and it is invalidated if ac- 
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companied by the phrase “if God wills” (zn 
sh@a llah, Aba Faris, Ayman, 145-7). A vow is 
also invalidated if it involves pledging 
goods belonging to someone else (on the 
basis of a hadith in which a woman of the 
Ansar, held captive by enemy tribes, 
wrongfully vowed to sacrifice the Prophet’s 
camel upon the back of which she made 
her escape; Muslim, Sahih, no. 4245; see 
PROPERTY) but it is recommended that one 
fulfill a vow made by a deceased relative 
(Bukhari, Sahih, nos. 6698-9; see DEATH 
AND THE DEAD; KINSHIP). 

The prophetic tradition is careful to 
downplay any magical dimension of vows 
(i.e. the idea that a vow might cause the 
deity to carry out the condition of the vow; 
see MAGIG; POPULAR AND TALISMANIC USES 
OF THE QUR’AN), essentially declaring vows 
to be useless since they cannot influence 
God (see POWER AND IMPOTENCE). Thus, 
excessive piety of the kind that hopes to 
influence the divine will was discouraged. 
The Prophet ordered a man who had 
vowed to go on foot to the Ka‘ba (q.v.) to 
mount his riding animal, since God “has 
no need of this [man’s] chastisement of 
himself” (ghani ‘an ta‘dhib hadha nafsahu, 
Muslim, Sahih, no. 4247) and “has no need 
of you or your vow” (ghani ‘anka wa-‘an 
nadhrika, Muslim, op. cit., no. 4248). A vow 
is therefore incidental to God’s foreor- 
dained decree (qadar), acting only as a 
pious supplement to it on the part of the 
votary — a means not to hasten or delay 
divine decree but to extract some good 
from the miserly (Bukhari, Sahih, nos. 
6692-4; see GOOD AND EVIL; FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION). A vow, then, is a spur to 
piety, the condition of which, if it is ac- 
complished, merely coincides with the 
foreordained decree of God (Muslim, 
Sahih, no. 4.025). It is in this sense that a 
vow generally was understood in Islam, as 
a mechanism to encourage believers (see 


BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) to strive towards a 
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life of piety and to help them to persevere 


in it. 
Paul L. Heck 
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Voyage see TRIPS AND VOYAGES; 
JOURNEY 
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Wadd see IDOLS AND IMAGES 


Wage see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT 


Wahhabism and the Qur'an 


The eighteenth century revival and reform 
movement founded by the scholar and 
jurist Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 

(d. 1206/1792), in the Arabian peninsula. 
Based on the central qur’anic concept of 
tawhid (absolute monotheism), Wahhabism 
called for a direct return to the Qur'an and 
hadith for study and interpretation (see 
SUNNA; HADITH AND THE QUR’AN; TOOLS 
FOR THE STUDY OF THE QURAN). 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab considered the 
Quran and hadith to be the only infallible 
(see IMPECCABILITY) and authoritative 
sources of scripture with the Qur'an, as the 
revealed word of God (q.v.), holding 
absolute authority (q.v.) in cases of conflict- 
ing views (see ABROGATION; INIMITABIL- 
1Ty). Other source materials, including 
legal opinions (see LAW AND THE QUR’AN) 
and qur’anic commentary (afsi7; see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL), could be consulted, but could 
not contradict the Qur’an or hadith. Ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahhab’s Qur'an interpretation 


was based on historical contextualization 
of the revelation and on consideration of 
the use of both terms and concepts within 
the broader context of the entire Qur'an in 
order to know which prescriptions were 
universal as opposed to those that were 
limited to specific historical conditions (see 
OCGASIONS OF REVELATION). This meth- 
odology was then combined with legal con- 
cepts like maslaha (consideration of public 
welfare) to interpret Islamic law. For ex- 
ample, although the Qur'an requires pay- 
ment of zakat (almsgiving [q.v.]), Ibn “Abd 
al-Wahhab used maslaha to allow delay of 
payment during times of public hardship, 
such as the aftermath of a natural disaster. 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab also sought to 
determine broad qur’anic values, such as 
the obligation to preserve human life (q.v.; 
see also MURDER; BLOODSHED) as a higher 
priority than obedience (q.v.) to Islamic law 
or ritual (see RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN), for 
application in both private and public life. 
Examples of the application of this value 
include the limitation of violence (q.v.) and 
killing during jihad (q.v.; see also FIGHTING; 
PATH OR WAY; EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; 
wak) and the command that women 
(see WOMEN AND THE QURAN) should seek 
medical care when ill or injured, even 


when this means sacrificing modesty (q.v.). 
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Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab believed that the 
Qur’an assigned equal responsibilities to 
men and women with respect to God, 
accompanied by a balance of rights in 
their human relations. He held both 
genders responsible for carrying out the 
five pillars of Islam and for studying and 
interpreting the Qur’4n (see TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES OF QURANIC STUDY; EXEGESIS 
OF THE QUR'AN: EARLY MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY). He declared a balance of 
rights in matters of marriage and divorce 
(q.v.), guaranteeing the woman the right to 
divorce by khul‘ through repayment of the 
dower (mahr; see BRIDEWEALTH) to the hus- 
band upon her recognition that she could 
no longer fulfill the requirements of mar- 
riage. This interpretation assured the 
woman the practical right to assert Ahul‘ 
unfettered by the husband in the same way 
that the husband has the right to divorce 
by ¢alaq unfettered by the woman. He bal- 
anced the husband’s rights in marriage by 
granting the woman the right to stipulate 
conditions favorable to her in the marriage 
contract relating both to the contracting 
and the continuation of the marriage (see 
CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; BREAKING 
TRUSTS AND GONTRACTS). 

By the twentieth century, Wahhabism 
had become synonymous with literal in- 
terpretations of the Qur'an and hadith 
that did not appear to take context into 
consideration (see SIRA AND THE QUR’AN). 
The result was a more legalistic interpreta- 
tion of Islam. At the turn of the twenty- 
first century, however, as interest in Ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahhab’s methodology was re- 
newed, Wahhabt legal scholars in Saudi 
Arabia re-initiated a more context- 
sensitive interpretation of the Qur’an, 
combined with greater attention to legal 
tools like maslaha and recognition of the 
Quran’s gender balance of rights and 


responsibilities. 


Natana J. DeLong-Bas 
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Waiting Period 


The period that must be observed by a 
married couple after separation. Waiting 
periods are known in many cultures. 
Within the Qur’an this concept is ex- 
pressed by two Arabic words: tarabbasa or 
tarabbus, literally “waiting,” and by dda, 
literally “number.” The first word appears 
in Q 2:226, 228, 234 and seems to be the 
earlier expression because the verses in 
which the term “dda 1s used (Q 33:49; 65:1, 
4) answer questions that must have been 
raised from rules stipulated in Q 2 (see LAW 
AND THE QuR’AN). The clear relation be- 
tween the two groups of verses shows that 
the word ‘dda in this context has to be in- 
terpreted as ‘ddat al-tarabbus, i.e. “waiting 
period.” 

There are three different causes of sepa- 
ration that necessitate a waiting period: (i) 
death of the husband (Q 2:234), (ii) divorce 
(Q 2:228; 65:1) — except in the case in 
which the marriage has not been consum- 
mated (Q 33:49; see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE) — and (iil) the oath of the hus- 
band to stop intercourse with his wife 
(Q 2:226; see OATHS; SEX AND SEXUALITY). 
The length of the waiting period differs 
accordingly. It is (1) four (lunar) months 


WAITING PERIOD 


(q.v.) and ten days in the case of death of 
the husband (Q 2:234); (11) three menstrual 
periods (quri’) for menstruating women or 
three months for non-menstruating women 
after divorce has been pronounced pro- 
vided that the marriage had been consum- 
mated (Q 2:228; 65:4; see MENSTRUATION), 
or until the birth of the child in the case of 
a divorced pregnant woman whose divorce 
has become definite (Q 65:4; see BIRTH); 
and (iii) four months after the oath of con- 
tinence (Q 2:226; see ABSTINENCE). 

The waiting period has different func- 
tions. First, in the case of a revocable 
divorce and that of an oath of continence, 
it gives time to the man to think over his 
decision that could have serious personal 
and financial consequences for himself, his 
wife and their children (q.v.; see also 
FAMILY; WOMEN AND THE QUR’AN). He can 
return to his wife during the waiting pe- 
riod. Second, the waiting period after di- 
vorce has been pronounced and after the 
death of the husband serves as a means to 
establish whether the wife is pregnant. A 
prerequisite is, on the one hand, that no 
sexual intercourse with the husband (or 
anyone else) take place during the waiting 
period after the divorce has been 
pronounced — a condition implied but not 
expressly stipulated in the qur’anic rules, 
and, on the other hand, that the wife does 
not conceal a pregnancy that becomes ap- 
parent during this period (Q 2:228). This is 
important for two reasons: pregnancy and 
thus the prospect of offspring may influ- 
ence the husband’s decision to separate 
from his wife; the ruling prevents the wife 
from remarrying and then giving birth to a 
child whose father’s identity is doubtful (see 
PATRIARCHY; PARENTS). Consequently, 
there is no need for a waiting period in the 
case of divorce before consummation 
(Q 33:49). Third, the waiting period after 
the husband’s death has, in addition, the 
function of a period of mourning that 
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should be respected by men wishing to 
marry the widow (q.v.; see also DEATH 
AND THE DEAD; BURIAL). Hence, it is 
strictly forbidden to propose a marriage 
to a widow or to arrange for it during 
the waiting period (Q 2:235). The Qur'an 
is silent on the question of whether a 
husband whose wife has died must 
observe a mourning period of similar 
length. 

Several responsibilities are combined 
with the waiting period. First, the respon- 
sibility for its correct observance. The re- 
sponsibility is given partly to the wife 
(Q 2:228, 231, 234), partly to the husband 
(Q 2:226; 33:49; 65:1, 4). In the case of di- 
vorce, the end (gyal) of the waiting period 
must be established in the presence of two 
witnesses (Q 65:2; see WITNESSING AND 
TESTIFYING). Second, the husband is 
obliged to provide maintenance (mata‘, 
nafaqa, rIZg, Q 2:241; 65:1, 6, 7) for his wife 
during the waiting period and to let her 
remain in her house (Q 65:1) without doing 
any harm to her (Q 65:6; see MAINTENANCE 
AND UPKEEP). The widow has the right to 
maintenance and housing at her former 
husband’s expense even for a whole year 
(Q 2:240). The woman is obliged to live 
chastely (see CHASTITY) during the waiting 
period; otherwise she forfeits her rights 
(Q 65:1). 

It seems that the qur’anic rules concern- 
ing the waiting period changed the existing 
customs of pre-Islamic Mecca (q.v.) and 
Medina (q.v.). According to Muslim tradi- 
tions the mourning period of a widow in 
pre-Islamic times was a year (Muslim, 
Sahih, 18:146; Bukhari, Sahih, 68:46; see 
HADITH AND THE QUR’AN; PRE-ISLAMIG 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). Whether there 
had been a custom of a waiting period for 
divorced women at all is doubtful. Yet the 
new rules of the Quran provided only a 
basic framework and gave rise to many 


questions concerning details. ‘The answers 
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are found in hadith compilations as well as 
in exegetical and legal literature (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL). 


Harald Motzki 
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Wall (between Heaven and 
Hell) see BARZAKH; PEOPLE OF THE 
HEIGHTS 


Wander | see JouRNEY; ASTRAY 


War 


A state of open, armed and often pro- 
longed conflict between states, tribes or 
parties, frequently mentioned in the 
Quran. It is usually referred to by deriva- 
tives of the third form of q-t-/, “fighting” 
(q.v.), sometimes with the qualification /¢ 
sabil Allah, “in the path of God” (see PATH 
OR WAY); but we also hear of harb, “war,” 
both against God and the messenger (q.v.; 
€.g. Q 5:33; 9:107; cf. 5:64) and by or for 
them (Q 2:279; 8:57; cf. 47:4). Derivatives of 
j-h-d are used for efforts which include 
fighting without being reducible to it (see 
JIHAD). 


Wars mentioned 
Past wars are rarely mentioned (see 
HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN). The vanished 
nations are destroyed by brimstone, fire 


and other natural disasters (see 


WAR 


PUNISHMENT STORIES), not by conquest 
(q.v.), though the messenger expects to 
punish his own opponents by military 
means (Q 9:14, 52). Of the Israelite con- 
quest of the holy land we are only told that 
when Moses (q.v.) ordered the Israelites 
(see CHILDREN OF ISRAEL) to enter this 
land, all except two refused on the grounds 
that it was inhabited by mighty men 
(jabbarin); the Israelites thus had to wander 
in the desert for another forty years 

(Q 5:21-6; cf. Num 13:31-14:34). But else- 
where we learn that many prophets were 
accompanied in battle by large numbers, 
who never lost heart when they met di- 
sasters (Q 3:146). There is also an obscure 
reference to thousands who went out from 
their homes: God told them to die (so they 
did), whereupon he revived them. This is 
told in encouragement of fighting in God’s 
path (Q 2:243f:), followed by an account of 
the Israelite demand for a king (Q 2:246-51; 
see KINGS AND RULERS): they wanted a king 
so that they could fight in the path of God 
(cf 1 Sam 8:5, 19; Judg 8:22), having been 
expelled from their homes and their fami- 
lies; but when fighting was prescribed for 
them, they turned back, except for a small 
band. Worse still, when their prophet an- 
nounced that God had appointed Talit, 
i.e. Saul (q.v.), as their king, they disputed 
his authority (q.v.); and when Saul set out 
to fight Goliath (q.v.), most of them failed 
the test he set for them (cf. Judg 7:4-7; see 
TRIAL; TRUST AND PATIENCE); but the 
steadfast uttered the famous words, “How 
many a small band has vanquished a 
mighty army by leave of God,” and David 
(q.v.) slew Goliath. No further Israelite 
wars are mentioned down to 
Nebuchadnezzar, whose destruction of 
Jerusalem (q.v.) is briefly alluded to, as is 
the Roman destruction of the Temple, in 
both cases without any names being 
named; the two disasters are presented as 
punishment for Israelite sins (see JEws AND 
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JupatsM), with a period of wealth and 
power in between and a possibility of bet- 
ter times ahead (Q 17:4-8). Another stira 

(Q 30:2-4) notes that the Byzantines (q.v.) 
have been defeated, predicting that they 
will soon win (over the Persians) or, alter- 
natively, that the Byzantines have been 
victorious, predicting that they will soon be 
defeated (by the believers). 

Most warfare in the Qur'an is conducted 
by the believers in the present. One verse 
regulates fighting among the believers 
themselves: one should make peace (q.v.) 
between the two parties or fight the wrong- 
doers (Q 49:9; see ARBITRATION). Another 
threatens war against the believers when 
they take usury (q.v.; Q 2:278f.). But most 
encourage the believers to fight others, var- 
iously identified as “those who fight you” 
(Q 2:190), unbelievers (e.g. Q 4:84; 9:123; 
47:4), the polytheists altogether (Q 9:36), 
People of the Book (q.v.) who do not be- 
lieve in God and the last day (Q 9:29; see 
LAST JUDGMENT), hypocrites (Q 9:73), 
friends of Satan (Q 4:76), and imams of 
unbelief (Q 9:12), without it being clear 
how far these groups are identical or 
distinct. The hypocrites side with the be- 
lievers when the latter win but not 
when they lose (Q 4:141) and once appear 
in alliance with unbelieving People of the 
Book (Q 59:11). All war is assumed to in- 


volve religious issues. 


The moral status of war 
Fighting is declared legitimate in self- 
defense, by way of preemption (Q 9:8; cf. 
60:2), for the rescue of fellow believers 
(Q 4:75) and for the righting of wrongs, 
including the punishment of the wrongdo- 
ers (Q 9:13-14). The basic principle is that 
one should treat other communities as they 
treat one’s own (see ETHICS AND THE 
QuR’AN). “As for the person who defends 


himself after having been wronged, there is 
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no way of blaming them” (Q 42:41); God 
would help those who had always met like 
with like, only to be wronged (Q 22:60), for 
a bad deed called for another like it 

(Q 42:39-42; see GOOD DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS). 
“Fight in the path of God those who fight 
against you, but do not transgress” 

(Q 2:190); “a sacred month for a sacred 
month... whoever aggresses against you, 
ageress against him in a like manner” 

(Q 2:194; see MONTHS); “fight the polytheists 
all together as they fight you altogether” 
(Q 9:36). Where the principle of like for 
like is abandoned (see RETALIATION), the 
claim is that bloodshed (q.v.) is the lesser 
evil (“kill them wherever you come upon 
them, expel them from where they expelled 
you, for fitna is worse than killing,” Q 2:191; 
cf. 2:217; see GOOD AND EVIL). The famous 
“sword verse” (“kill the polytheists wher- 
ever you find them, take them, seize them, 
besiege them, and lie in wait for them,” 

Q 9:5), seems to be based on the same 
rules, given that it is directed against a par- 
ticular group accused of oath-breaking 
and aggression (Q 9:1-23; cf. 8:56-60; see 
BREAKING TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS; 
OATHS) and that polytheists who remain 
faithful to their treatises are explicitly 
excepted (Q 9:4). Here as elsewhere, it is 
stressed that one must stop when they 

do (Q 2:193; 4:90; 8:30f., 61; 9:3, 5, 11) 

and, though the language is often ex- 
tremely militant, the principle of forgive- 
ness (q.v.) is reiterated in between the 
assertions of the right to defend oneself 

(Q 42:37-43)- 

Justifying war appears to have been hard 
work. ‘The exhortations (q.v.) are addressed 
to a people who were not warlike (“pre- 
scribed for you is fighting, though you dis- 
like it,” Q 2:216), who assumed warfare to 
be forbidden (q.v.; “permission has been 
granted to those who fight/are fought, be- 


cause they have been wronged,” Q 22:39), 
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and who had to be persuaded that it could 
be morally right (“if God did not drive 
back some people by means of others, 
cloisters, churches/synagogues /biya‘/, ora- 
tories /salawat/, and mosques in which 
God’s name is much mentioned would be 
destroyed,” Q 22:40; “the earth would be 
ruined,” Q 2:251). Only the jzzya verse 

(Q 9:29; see POLL TAX) seems to endorse 
war of aggression. If read as a continu- 
ation of Q 9:1-23, however, it would be 
concerned with the same oath-breaking 
“polytheists” (cf. Q 9:30f.) as the sword 


verse. 


Mobilization 
Orders to fight came down in “stiras” 
(q.v.), apparently on an ad hoc basis 
(Q 9:86; 47:20) and always in what appears 
to be a mobilizing rather than a legislative 
vein (for Q 2:216, an apparent exception, 
compare Q 2:246; 4:77). Exhortations to 
fight abound (Q 2:244; 4:71, 84; 8:65; 9:36, 
41, 123; 61:4, etc). Those who emigrate (see 
EMIGRATION; EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS) 
and strive for the cause with their wealth 
(q.v.) and their lives are promised rich re- 
wards, not least when they fall in God’s 
path (e.g. Q 27154; 9:20; 22:58f., see 
MARTYRS; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 
They rank higher than those who sit at 
home (Q 4:95), just as those who joined the 
fighting before the victory rank higher than 
those who joined after it (Q 57:10; cf. 9:20; 
see RANKS AND ORDERS). Fighting and/or 
striving in God’s path is described as sell- 
ing the present life to God for the hereafter 
(Q 4:74 9:111), a loan that will be repaid 
many times over (Q 2:24.53; 57:11; cf. 57:18; 
73:20) and a commerce that will deliver 
from painful chastisement (Q 61:10f:; see 
TRADE AND COMMERCE; ESGHATOLOGY). 
Whatever one spends, God will repay in 
full (Q 8:60). 

The response to these appeals is fre- 
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quently deemed inadequate. “How is it 
with you that you do not fight in God’s 
path?” (Q 4:75; cf. 4:72); “What is the mat- 
ter with you, that when you are told to go 
forth in the path of God you sink heavily 
into the ground?” (Q 9:38). Some people 
are apparently happy to pray and pay alms 
but protest when fighting is prescribed for 
them, asking for postponement (Q 4:77). 
Some hope for a stira but would look faint 
if one were to come down mentioning 
fighting (Q 47:20; cf. 9:86). Some plead ig- 
norance of fighting or turn back, wishing 
that their brethren who have fallen in 
battle had done the same (Q 3:155f., 167f.). 
Others ask for permission to leave before a 
battle, pleading that their own homes are 
exposed (Q 33:13) or ask not to be put in 
temptation (by being asked to fight against 
kinsmen?; Q 9:49; cf. Q 60; see KINSHIP). 
Bedouin (q.v.) shirkers plead preoccupation 
with their flocks (amwal) and families 

(Q 48:11; see FAMILY). Some turn their 
backs in actual battle (Q 3:155; 8:15f; 

33:15 f.). 

All lack of martial zeal is debited to base 
motives. The blind, sick, weak and des- 
titute are of course exempted (Q 9:91; 
48:17; see POVERTY AND THE POOR; 
ILLNESS AND HEALTH) but shirkers are sick 
of heart (q.v.; Q 47:20), unwilling to be in- 
convenienced by long journeys (Q 9:42) or 
heat (Q 9:81), keen to stay at home with 
their women (Q 9:87, 93), reluctant to con- 
tribute even though they are rich (Q 9:81, 
86, 93), cowards who anticipate defeat 
(Q 48:12; see COURAGE; FEAR), who are 
scared of death (cf. Q 33:18f.; 47:20) and 
who would boast (q.v.) of their luck if the 
expedition were hit by disaster but wish 
that they had been present when things 
went well (Q 4:72f.); if they were Bedouin 
(q.v.), they are only interested in booty 
(q.v.3 Q 48:15). Such people are liars 


(Q 9:42; cf. 48:11), hypocrites (Q 3:167), 
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cursed by God for only obeying part of 
what he sent down (Q 47:26), closer to un- 
belief than to faith (Q 3:167), indeed out- 
right unbelievers (Q 3:156; 33:19; cf. 9:44f.), 
who are really fighting for faghiit (Q 4:76, cf. 
4:72; see IDOLS AND IMAGES; JIBT); they will 
be cast into a blazing fire (q.v.; Q 48:13) and 
hell is to be their abode (Q 9:95; see HELL 
AND HELLFIRE). Some people who have 
been granted permission to stay behind, a 
decision now regretted, are singled out for 
particular attention in increasingly sharp 
terms (Q 9:43-88). But the Bedouin who 
stayed behind are promised a second 
chance: they will be called against a mighty 
people and rewarded if they obeyed 

(Q 48:16). The believers in general are told 
that if they would not go forth, God will 
punish them and choose another people 
(Q 9:39). If they think their fathers, sons, 
brothers, wives, kinsmen, trade and 
houses are more important than God, his 
messenger, and jihad fi sabil Allah, then they 
will eventually learn otherwise (Q 9:24). 
There is no need to be afraid. Death will 
come at its appointed time, wherever one 
may be (Q 4:78), and God might restrain 
the power of the unbelievers (Q 4:84); in 
any case, unbelievers, hypocrites and 
People of the Book are all cowards who 
will turn their backs (cf. Q 3:110f.; 48:22; 
59:11). 

Attempts are also made to shame the be- 
lievers into fighting by construing war as a 
test: God could have avenged himself on 
his opponents but he wants the believers to 
do it so that he and they can see their true 
worth (Q 47:4, 31). Most people have failed 
the test, as they had done back in the time 
of Moses and Saul and David (q.v.; above), 
whose experiences clearly reflect the mes- 
senger’s own (see NARRATIVES). Misfor- 
tunes in battles are likewise cast as tests 
(Q 3:166f.; 33:10f.). God alternates good 
and bad days to purify the believers and to 
destroy the unbelievers, 1.e. to weed out 
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those of little faith (Q 3:140f.). Here as so 
often, the unbelievers seem to be members 
of the party deemed lacking in commit- 
ment to the cause. 


The objectives of war 


Opponents have wronged the believers by 
breaking their oaths and plotting to expel 
or kill the messenger (Q 8:30; 9:13; 17:76) 
and by actually expelling both him (Q 60:1; 
9:40) and the believers without right, just 
for saying “God is our lord” (q.v.; e.g. 
Q 22:40; cf. 60:1, 8f.); they have also 
blocked access to the sanctuary (Q 2:217; 
48:25; see SACRED PRECINCTS). The objec- 
tive of war is to avenge these wrongs, to 
help the weak men, women and children 
left behind (Q 4:75; see OPPRESSED ON 
EARTH, THE), to expel the people in control 
of the sanctuary as they expelled the be- 
lievers (Q 2:191), to put an end to fina (trial 
or test, traditionally understood as persecu- 
tion, more probably communal division), 
to make the religion entirely God’s 

(Q 2:193; 8:39), to make his religion prevail 
even if the polytheists dislike it (Q 9:33; 
61:9; cf. 48:2) and to punish the opponents: 
one should fight them so that God might 
chastise them “at your hands” (Q 9:14); 
God will chastise them either on his own 
(min ‘indili, presumably meaning by natural 
disasters; see WEATHER; COSMOLOGY) or 
“at our hands” (Q 9:52); he would have ex- 
acted retribution himself (see VENGEANCE) 
if he had not decided to do it through the 
believers to let them test one another 

(Q 47:4). The jizya verse stands out by en- 
joining fighting until unbelieving People of 
the Book are reduced to tributary status 

(Q 9:29). That the opponents will be de- 
stroyed is treated as certain: “How many a 
city (q.v.) stronger than the one that ex- 
pelled you have we destroyed,” God says 
(Q 47:13); “are your unbelievers better than 
they?” (Q 54:43). And the objectives are in 
fact achieved: God has expelled the un- 
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believing People of the Book from their 
homes and their fortresses, banishing them 
(Q 59:2f.); and he has fulfilled the vision he 
had granted the messenger by allowing the 
believers to enter the sanctuary (Q 48:27), 
though the presence of believing men and 
women there has caused him to withhold 
his punishment (Q 48:25). 


Exegesis 
The exegetes understood the qur’anic 
verses on war as legislation regarding the 
Islamic duty of jihad and typically treated 
each verse as an independent unit for 
which the context was to be found in the 
tradition rather than the Quran itself. For 
the result, see CONQUEST, JIHAD, JEWS AND 
Jupatsm, and the further cross-references 
given there. 


Patricia Crone 
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Warmth see HOT AND COLD 


Warner 


One who foretells the (negative) conse- 
quences of actions. The Arabic word nadhir 
(pl. nudhur) appears no fewer than fifty- 
eight times in the Qur'an, scarcely less fre- 
quently than the verb andhara (including 
nominal and adjectival forms, particularly 
mundhir) from which it derives, and nearly 
always in the sense of “warner” (cf. Lisan 
al-‘Arab, xiv, 100). As Watt puts it (Aduham- 
mad at Mecca, 71), the verb “describes the 
action of informing a person of something 
of a dangerous, harmful, or fearful nature, 
so as to put him on his guard against it or 
put him in fear (q.v.) of it” (see also 
GHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; REWARD 
AND PUNISHMENT). Particularly in the lan- 
guage of the siva (see SIRA AND THE 
QuR’AN), andhara is also used to describe the 
Prophet’s foreknowledge — his “giving 
notice” — of future events (see FORE- 
TELLING; MIRACLES; MARVELS) and as such 
can be counted as one of the signs (q.v.; see 
also PROOF) of his prophethood (Ibn Ishaq, 
Sira, 1, 134; Ibn Hazm, Jawami al-siva, 1of.; 
see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). 

The primary sense of nadhir in pre- 
quranic Arabic seems to have been con- 
nected to warfare: the nadhir al-jaysh/ 
al-qawm is usually described as the scout 
who warned the main force of the enemy’s 
presence (see WAR; ENEMIES), a usage that 
continues in the Islamic period (see Bevan, 
Naka id, 12, “one who gives the alarm,” and 
517, “a warner”; Ibn Qutayba, ‘Uyiin, 1, 
109; Wensinck, Concordance, s.v. andhara). It 
is apparently this sense that lies behind the 
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prophetic hadith in which Muhammad 
identifies himself as the “naked warner” 
(al-nadhir al-‘uryan; cf. Wensinck, Con- 
cordance, 1v, 203), who waves his shed gar- 
ments in order to raise the alarm (see 
HADITH AND THE QURAN). Unlike bashir 
(and its cognate, mubashshir, “the bearer of 
good news”; see NEWS; GOOD NEWS) or, for 
that matter, nadhr (“vow”), which have par- 
allels in pre-Islamic Semitic languages (see 
Jeffery, For vocab., 79f. and 278; Widengren, 
Muhammad, 13f.), usage of the term nadhir 
apparently becomes monotheistic only in 
the Qur'an itself (see FOREIGN VOCAB- 
ULARY; GRAMMAR AND THE QUR'AN). 
Although the jinn (q.v.) can occasionally 
warn people (see Q 46:29 and Ibn Ishaq, 
Stra, 1, 130), here as elsewhere God, acting 
out of his mercy (q.v.), usually sends men. 
The bashix, with which nadhir is frequently 
paired (at least in part for reasons of 
rhyme; see RHYMED PROSE} PAIRS AND 
PAIRING; RHETORIG AND THE QUR’AN), 
promises good news for those who believe 
(see BELIEF AND UNBELIEEF), but God’s war- 
ners invariably promise bad news for those 
who do not (see, for the two antonyms, al- 
Raghib al-Isfahani, Mujfradat, s.v. n-dh-r; 
and on Q 34:28, Muqatil b. Sulayman, 
Tafsir, iii, 533). In this respect, andhara and 
nadhir lie close to the qur’anic dhakkara 
“to remind, admonish” (on which see 
Bravmann, Spiritual background, 87 n. 1; see 
REMEMBRANCE; MEMORY; REFLECTION AND 
DELIBERATION). As the last of the prophets, 
Muhammad seems to have been construed 
as the last of the nadhirs, and exhorting the 
faithful to fear would later fall to preachers 
of varying status, some of whom took their 
name from the far less common qur’anic 
term mudhakkir (for examples, see Ibn al- 
Jawzi, Qussds, 42f; see TEACHING AND 
PREACHING THE QUR'AN). 

Attempts to assign fairly precise dating to 


the “warner” passages (thus Horovitz, Ku, 
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47; Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 34f.; Andrae, 
Mohammed, 43f.; see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’AN) are only as persuasive as the 
schemes upon which they otherwise rely. 
But if one holds to the traditional and 
modern consensus that Q 74:2 (“Rise and 
warn!”) is among the earliest lines — in- 
deed, perhaps the earliest — revealed to 
Muhammad, then his role as God’s warner 
is at least as old as that (thus Tabart, Ta/siz, 
xxix, 143f; id., Ta’rikh, i, 1153f; Rubin, 
Shrouded messenger; see OCCASIONS OF 
REVELATION). Even if one does not, 
Muhammad’s role as warner is still attested 
in Q 26:214 (“And warn your nearest rela- 
tives...”; see KINSHIP), which is held to sig- 
nal the beginning of his public preaching, 
an event conventionally dated three years 
after his first revelation (thus Ibn Ishaq, 
Siva, i, 166; Tabart, Ta7ikh, i, 1169; 
Noldeke, Gg, 1, 129). In the traditional lit- 
erature, the imagery is one of the battle- 
field (see Rubin, Eye, 130f:), which may 
suggest a relatively early date (see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES). [That this 
verse marks the concept’s point of entry 
into the Quran is also suggested by echoes 
of the parochialism (cf. also Q 42:7) that 
characterizes earlier warners, who had 
warned their communities of their own 
particular fates: the thunderbolt that fell 
upon ‘Ad (q.v.) and Thamiid (q.v.) in 
Q 41:13, the blow delivered to the people of 
Lot (q.v.) in Q 54:36 and the “painful chas- 
tisement” promised by Noah (q.v.; Q 71:1), 
which is glossed in tradition as the flood 
(thus Tabari, Ta/st, xxix, 91; see PUNISH- 
MENT STORIES). 

Muhammad is certainly portrayed as one 
of a line of monotheistic warners (thus 
Q 28:46; 32:3), “there is not a community 
but that it has had a warner” (Q 35:24), and 
warning sometimes appears to have been 
intrinsic to prophecy itself (see especially 
Q 6:48 and Q 18:56: “We have not sent 
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messengers save as bearers of good news 
and warners”; see MESSENGER). Unlike his 
predecessors, however, Muhammad is fre- 
quently given to warn through a scripture 
that was revealed to him (e.g. Q 6:19; 7:2; 
42:7; 46:12; see BOOK; REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION); he is also given to warn “all 
humankind” (Q 34:28), and whereas Noah’s 
“painful chastisement” (‘adhab ‘alim, Q 71:1) 
was the flood, Muhammad warns of 
nothing less than the eschaton itself: “the 
day of meeting” (Q 40:15; cf. 40:18; see 
ESCHATOLOGY) and “the flaming fire”(q.v.; 
Q 92:14; see also HELL AND HELLFIRE). At 
least once (Q 78:40), this day of chastise- 
ment is said to be near to hand, but the 
precise timing of the end probably held 
more interest for later Muslims than it did 
for Muhammad himself (see Bashear, 
Muslim apocalypses; see APOCALYPSE). In 
sum, “this is a warner of the warners of 
old” (Q 53:56), but the Prophet brings to- 
gether an altogether unprecedented com- 
bination of vision, scripture and political 
action (cf. Cook, Muhammad, 35f.; Cook 
and Crone, Hagarism, 16f.; see SCRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR'AN; POLITICS AND THE 
QUR'AN). 


Chase F. Robinson 
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Warning see WARNER 
Wars of Apostasy — see apostasy 


Washing see CLEANLINESS AND 


ABLUTION; RITUAL PURITY 


Wasila see CONSECRATION OF ANIMALS; 


CAMEL; IDOLS AND IMAGES 
Waswas | see DEVIL 


Watcher see Gop AND HIS ATTRIBUTES; 
SEEING AND HEARING 


Water 


The compound of oxygen and hydrogen 
on which every form of life depends. Of 
the four Heraclean elements, water has the 
highest number of attestations in the 
Quran and appears in the greatest variety 
of forms. In its general sense, it is desig- 
nated by the Arabic word ma’. It subsists in 
the sky as clouds (sahab, muzn, mu '‘sirat, 
ghamama, ‘ard), falls to the earth as rain (ma’ 
min al-sama’, wadgq, matar), or hail (barad; see 
WEATHER) or is condensed from the at- 
mosphere as dew (tall). It rises from within 
the earth as springs (‘ayn, yanbii‘) and is also 
accessible as wells (61%, jubb; see SPRINGS 


AND FOUNTAINS). It flows across the land as 


WATER 


rivers (ahs, pl. anhar) and foaming torrents 
(sayl). It comprises the great aqueous mass 
of the sea (yam, bahr, pl. behar), and its 
surges are waves (maz). Often explicit 
mention of it is elided (mahdhif) and its 
presence indicated by context, through 
such verbs as ghasila, “to wash,” or saqd, 
“oive to drink” (see FOOD AND DRINK). 
There is the water of bodily fluids, such as 
semen (nulfa, ma’ mahin, ma dafiq; see 
BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF 
LIFE) and tears (dam see WEEPING). Finally, 
there is in hell scalding water (hamim) and 
putrid liquid (sadid) among the torments of 
the damned (see REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT; HELL AND HELLFIRE). 

Water in all these forms has a part in the 
divine economy of creation (q.v.). The 
words that designate it interact with each 
others’ meanings, creating what Frithjof 
Schuon calls a spiritual geometry that 
yields structures of religious meaning char- 
acteristic of qur’anic rhetoric (see 
RHETORIC AND THE QUR’AN). They occur 
individually but are also combined to form 
images of power and beauty (q.v.). Water is 
a sign of God’s power (see NATURE AS 
SIGNS; POWER AND IMPOTENCE). It reveals 
aspects of the dependence of creation on 
him, his dealings with it, and its duty to 
serve him. 

God created water before the heavens 
(see HEAVEN AND Sky) and the earth 
(q.v.) — this is how the commentators (al- 
Tabart, al-Razi, al-Nasafi), understand the 
verse “[God] created the heavens and the 
earth in six days, when his throne was 
above the water (ma’)” (Q 11:7), and “He 
raised up the dome [of the sky], then per- 
fected it; he made dark its night and made 
bright its day (see DAY AND NIGHT), he laid 
out the earth, and drew forth from it its 
water (ma) and its pasturage” (Q 79:28-31; 
see AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION). It is 


life-giving. Further God says, “We made 
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every living thing of water (ma?)” (Q 21:30; 
cf. 24:45) and, as seminal fluid, in phrases 
such as ma’ mahin (Q 77:20), and ma dafiq 

(Q 86:6), water passes on life (q.v.) from one 


generation to the next. 


From above the earth 
“Water from the sky” (min al-sama’ ma), a 
regular periphrasis for rain, is among the 
gifts celebrated in hymnic pericopes (see 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QURAN; 
GIFT AND GIFT-GIVING) such as: “He has 
set the earth for you as a resting place, and 
placed across it paths for you, and sent 
down from the sky water by which we have 
brought forth in profusion greenery of var- 
ious kinds” (Q 20:53). It is one reason for 
humankind to worship (q.v.) God (see also 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). Water is a 
single entity, but it produces a variety of 
wonderful things. “In the earth are neigh- 
boring tracts of land and gardens, of 
grapes, land with sown crops, date palms 
in clusters (see DATE PALM), sprung from a 
single root, or standing singly, though ir- 
rigated by one water” (ma, Q 13:4; cf. 
80:25). By it “he makes grow for you your 
crops, olives, dates, grapes and fruits of 
every kind” (Q 16:10-11; cf. 50:9-10). 
Humankind depends totally on God’s 
bounty, “Have you reflected on the water 
(ma?) you drink? Did you make it come 
from the cloud (muzn) or did we?” 
(Q 56:68-9; cf. 67:30; see REFLECTION AND 
DELIBERATION; GRACE; BLESSING). 

Water may be taken away (Q 23:18), and 
without it, everything withers. “We send 
down [water] from the sky. The greenery 
of the earth blends with it, but then be- 
comes dry grass that the wind scatters” 

(Q 18:45). Water is carried by the clouds 

(sahab). The winds (riyah lawaqth) impreg- 
nate them (with water), and by them “We 
send water (ma’) down from the sky, then 


give it to you as drink. It is not you who 
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hold it in store” (Q 15:22). The winds drive 
the clouds to carry water wherever God 
wills. 

Clouds may portend blessings. “We 
spread over you clouds (ghamdma), and sent 
upon you manna and quails” (Q 2:57). The 
winds carry them, “... you see rain (wadq) 
come from the midst of them,” and “his 
servants (see SERVANT)... who receive it 
rejoice” (Q 30:48). They may, however, 
contain thunder and lightening, and send 
down hail (barad), and threaten punish- 
ment (Q 24:43; see GHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT). 

The wonderful effect water has on 
drought-stricken earth is proof of God’s 
power to resurrect the dead. “Among his 
signs (q.v.) is [this]: That you look on the 
earth [and see it] barren, yet when we send 
down upon it water (md?), it is stirred and 
becomes fecund. Indeed, he who brings it 
back to life restores to life the dead” 

(Q 41:39; cf. 7:57; 16:65; see DEATH AND THE 
DEAD; RESURRECTION). 


On earth 
Water is given to humankind in wells, riv- 
ers and torrents (sayl) flowing through the 
valleys (Q 13:17) and springs. Wells are 
mentioned in Q 12:10, 15 as jubd, and as bi’r 
in Q 22:45. The miraculous appearance of 
the well of Zamzam near Mecca (q.v.), is 
implied in Q 2:158, that prescribes the sa‘ 
between Safa and Marwa (q.v.), and is the 
scriptural basis for the story of Ishmael 
(q.v.3 Ismail) and Hagar (Hajar). 

Rivers provide water for irrigation, are a 
means of travel and transport and are 
sources of food and ornaments. Like rain 
they are celebrated in hymnic pericopes of 
great beauty (cf. Q 13:33 14:32; 16:15; 27:61). 
The unbelievers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) 
say to Muhammad that they will not be- 
lieve unless “You provide for us a garden 


(q.v.) of date palms and grapes, and rivers 
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(anhar) gush through it” (Q 17:91; see 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). On two 
occasions, yamm replaces nahr to identify 
the river Nile, when the infant Moses (q.v.) 
was left to float in a box to be carried by its 
waters to safety (Q 20:39; 28:7). 

Springs have a place in the canon of 
divine blessings: “he has caused you to 
have abundance of cattle and sons, of gar- 
dens and springs” (Q 26:133-4). And “we set 
[upon the earth] gardens of date palms 
and grapes, and we make gush from it 
springs” (Q 36:34). Yet springs only gush 
from the earth because God so wills 
(Q 67:30). Like God’s other gifts they may 
be taken back due to people’s wickedness 
(see GOOD AND EVIL). Salih (q.v.) warned 
his people that, if they did not accept his 
message, the “gardens, springs, tilled fields, 
and date palms with heavy sheaths” 

(Q 26:147-8) they enjoyed would be taken 
away from them (see WARNER; 
PUNISHMENT STORIES). 

So precious are they that the unbelievers 
said to Muhammad, “We will not believe 
you until you make a spring (yanbi‘an) gush 
forth for us” (Q 17:90). Moses had per- 
formed such a miracle (q.v.). When he 
asked God for water in the desert, God 
replied, “Strike the rock with your staff 
(see ROD),’ and twelve springs gushed from 
it” (Q 2:60). 


The sea 
There are two words for sea: bahr and 
yamm, the latter of which is attested only 
eight times in the Quran. In four places, 
-yamm refers to the sea in which Pharaoh 
(q.v.) drowned (Q 7:136; 20:78; 28:40; 51:40; 
see DROWNING), and once to the sea in 
which were thrown the ashes of al-Samiri’s 
idol (Q 20:97; see SAMARITANS; CALF OF 
GOLD). The sea (bahr) is mighty. God 
swears by Mount Sinai (q.v.), by the Torah 
(q.v.), by the heavenly Ka’‘ba (q.v.), by the 
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vault of the sky, and by the ever brimful 
sea (Q 52:1-6) that the punishment he 
threatens will come about (Q 52:7; see 
oaATHs). The water of the sea is salty. The 
Quran contrasts it with the fresh water of 
springs and rivers, speaking of the two seas 
(bahrayn): “It is he who has let flow the two 
seas, one sweet and one salty and set a bar- 
rier (q.v.) between them” (Q 25:53-4; cf. 
5519-20; see also BARZAKH). The point of 
meeting of the two seas is apotheosized in 
the Qur'an as the place at which Moses 
meets the prophet al-Khidr (Q 18:60-5; see 
KHADIR/KHIDR). Though different, both 
serve humankind: “From each you can eat 
fresh fish and find ornaments. You can 
watch the ships (q.v.) cleaving them with 
their prows as they seek his bounty” (cf. 

Q 14:32; 16:14; 17:66; 22:65; 31:31; 35:125 
45:12; see HUNTING AND FISHING). 
Especially vivid is “his are the ships on the 
sea with sails aloft ike mountains” 

(Q 55:24). 

The sea is also a place of terror and dark- 
ness (q.v.). God gives protection against 
these perils: “God has set the stars to guide 
you in the darknesses of land and sea” 

(Q 6:63, 97; 27:63; see PLANETS AND STARS). 
It is at its most terrifying when mariners 
are threatened by a tempest: “When waves 
are suspended over them like a canopy, 
they call on God, in total sincerity, but 
when he has brought them safely to land, 
their faith (q.v.) grows feeble” (Q 31:32; cf. 
10:22; 17:67). 


Water as punishment 
Water may be an instrument of punish- 
ment. One occasion, in historical time, is 
referred to in Q 34:16: “Then they turned 
away from us, so we sent to overwhelm 
them the torrent (sayl) of the great dam 
(al-‘arim [q.v.]),” referring to the devasta- 
tion of Saba’ (see sHEBA) after the collapse 
of a dam above the city. On a greater scale 
is the flood sent to punish the people of 
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Noah (q.v.), wiping out all of humankind 
apart from Noah and his family. “So we 
opened the gates of the sky to let water 
(ma?) pour forth, then we made springs 
(‘uyiin) gush from the earth until the water 
(ma?) [from above and below] met to 
accomplish what had been decreed” 

(Q 54:11-12; cf. 69:11). The waves (maz) 
drowned Noah’s son (Q 11:43), who put his 
trust in a mountain instead of God. ‘The 
waters of the sea drowned Pharaoh and his 
armies (Q 10:90; 44:24). God has total 
power over the waters. He saved Noah, 
“By God’s help, the ark (q.v.) sailed safely 
amid [waves] like mountains” (Q 11:42). 
God saved Moses from Pharaoh by divid- 
ing the sea (Q 2:50; 7:138; 20:77; 26:63). 


In paradise 
A surging up of the sea (Q 81:6; 82:3) is a 
sign of judgment day but it is no longer 
mentioned in the hereafter (see 
ESCHATOLOGY; LAST JUDGMENT). Water, 
however, still has a role. In the gardens of 
paradise (q.v.) are springs (Q 15:45; also 
Q 442523 55:50; 77:41-3) and from them the 
blessed are given drinks of wonderful taste 
(Q 37:45-7; 76:6), including zanjabil from a 
spring called salsabil (Q 76:17-18). Those 
brought close to the divine presence drink 
from water called tasnim (Q 83:27-8; see 
FACE OF Gop). Through these gardens flow 
rivers (Q 64:9; 65:11; cf. 2:266; 98:8), the 
water of which will never run brackish 
(Q 47:15). For those enjoying them is as- 
surance of forgiveness (q.v.), the ending of 
hostilities and peace (q.v.; Q 47:12; 48:17; 
see also ENMITY). 


In hell 
Water is also part of the torments of the 
damned. The most terrible form of it is 
hamim. It is a scalding, seething fluid, with a 
terrible taste (Q 38:57; 44:46). There are 
other liquid torments. ‘The damned who 


cry out calling for cooling water (Q 7:50) 
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are given water like fused brass, like the 
dregs of oil (Q 18:29; see SMELL; HOT AND 
coLp). It is foul and purulent, and can 
scarcely pass their throats (Q 56:42). There 
are springs that add to their agony such as 


one that spouts scalding water (Q 88:5). 


In God’s design 
Water plays a direct role in the dispositions 
of divine providence. One example is the 
vignette of Moses, after his flight from 
Egypt, helping the two daughters of Jethro 
water their flocks (cf. Q 28:23-4). This was a 
critical moment in his career, for it set the 
stage for his return to Egypt as a prophet 
(see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). 
Another is the pivotal role played by “wa- 
ter from the sky” the evening before the 
battle of Badr (q.v.), rain making the soft 
and shifting sand firm underfoot for the 
Muslims, and providing a stream to furnish 
drink and from which to take water for 
ritual ablutions (cf. Q 8:11; see CLEANLINESS 


AND ABLUTION; RITUAL PURITY). 


In purification 
Q 8:11 alludes to the nexus between water 
and the ritual purity necessary for the valid 
performance of the ritual prayer (q.v.), and 
by extension, progress in the spiritual life. 
Q 4:43 and Q 5:6 prescribe the ritual of 
wudu’ and the circumstances that render it 
necessary. Q 38:42 shows water as an agent 
of healing, sanctifying and restoring. After 
Job (q.v.) has suffered for many years, God 
says to him, “Scuff [the earth] with your 
foot! This is [a spring]. A cool place to 
bathe, and [it is] drink” (Q 38:42), the 
words “water” and “spring” being under- 
stood. The water this miraculous spring 
provides quenches Job’s thirst, cleanses him 
from disease, and is a sign that everything 
taken from him is to be restored. It is a cue 
to the spiritual dimensions of water in the 
Qur'an, richly exploited in the Safi tradi- 
tion (see SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN), notably 
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in the thought of al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) 
and Ibn al-‘Arabt (d. 638/1240). 


In rhetoric 
Metaphors in which water plays a part 
highlight its connotations (see METAPHOR). 
Unbelieving hearts are harder than stone 
(for nothing good can come from them; see 
HEART), whereas from some stones rivers 
gush forth, others shatter, and water flows 
from them (Q 2:74). The unbeliever is to- 
tally ignorant and blind (see IGNORANCE; 
VISION AND BLINDNESS). He is “in the dark- 
ness of a vast sea; waves envelop him, 
above them further waves, above them 
clouds, [forming] layers of darkness, one 
upon the other” (Q 24:40). Finally, even the 
plenitude of the sea is little compared to 
the words of God, for if all the trees of the 
world were pens, and the seas seven times 
over were ink, they would not suffice to 
write them (Q 18:109; 31:27; see WRITING 
AND WRITING MATERIALS; WORD OF GOD). 


Conclusion 
Water, in its primal position in the order of 
creation, the variety of its forms and uses, 
its literal and symbolic significances (see 
SYMBOLIC IMAGERY), has a dominant 
position in the Qur’an’s presentation of 
natural phenomena. In it is an inherent 
dynamism that makes it unique. It is one, 
but fecundates life in diverse forms. ‘The 
movement of the life-cycle from the ger- 
mination of a seed depends on it. It brings 
the dead earth back to life and is thus an 
image of God’s power to resurrect the 
dead. The frequent periphrasis “water 
from the sky” instead of rain (wadgq, matar) 
highlights water as substance, untram- 
meled by any accident. 

Every attestation elaborates the spiritual 
economy of the qur’anic revelation (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). Like the 
Quran (tanzil), it is sent down (nazala) from 
the sky, as a mercy (q.v.) to humankind. It 
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is essential to every form of life and a sym- 
bol and agent of spiritual purity. Mystics 
have found in it an infinity of aspects and 


significances. 
Anthony H. Johns 
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Water of Paradise 


Rivers and springs found in the paradisia- 
cal garden, as described in the Qur'an. 
The phrase “rivers of paradise,” anhar al- 
Janna, occurs forty-six times, while the 
terms ‘an, spring, and its plural, ‘yin, 
occur nine times only (see also WATER; 
SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS). There are four 
kinds of rivers in paradise (q.v.): Rivers of 
milk (q.v.) whose taste never alters, rivers of 
pure honey (q.v.), rivers of delightful wine 
(q.v.) which causes neither drunkenness nor 
heaviness (see INTOXIGANTS) and, finally, 
rivers of water that are always gushing, as 
in Q 47:15. 

Where are these rivers and springs lo- 
cated? Al-Qurtubt (d. 671/1272) mentions 
that the qur’anic expression “underneath 
them” means that rivers flow “under the 
dwellers of paradise’s couches and under 
their chambers” ( Zamz§, vill, 312). A much 
earlier commentator, al-Tabari (d. 310/ 
923), had offered an expanded explanation: 
“God means the trees, fruits, and plants in 


the garden (q.v.; see also AGRICULTURE 
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AND VEGETATION), not the ground. That is 
why he has said ‘underneath which rivers 
flow,’ because it is clear that he wanted to 
say that the water of the rivers therein 
flowed under the trees, plants, and fruits, 
not under the ground. For, when water 
flows under the ground, it is not the lot of 
someone above it to see it unless the cover 
between it and him is removed. According 
to the description of the rivers of the gar- 
den, they do not flow in underground 
channels” (Tafst, ad loc.). Al-Qurtubi 
delves into the location of these rivers. He 
cites al-Bukhart’s (d. 256/870) Sahih: “If 
you asked God, then ask him to dwell in 
al-firdaws which is in the middle of the gar- 
den. It is located in the highest place. On 
top of it is placed the Throne of God (q.v.), 
the merciful (see MERCY; GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES). It is from al-firdaws that the 
rivers of paradise flow” ( Fami$ 1x, 311). 

Islamic tradition (see TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES OF QURANIC STUDY) has as- 
cribed various names of qur’anic origin to 
these rivers (e.g. Kawthar, Kaftr, Tasnim, 
Salsabil; cf. Smith and Haddad, Islamic 
understanding, 88, esp. n. 76). One of them, 
al-kawthar, occurs only once in the Quran. 
Ibn Qayyim al Jawziyya (d. 751/1350) cites 
a hadith of the Prophet (see HADITH AND 
THE QUR'AN) from Muslim (d. ca. 261/875): 
“al-kawthar is a river in paradise that my 
God promised me” (Hadi l-arwah, 314). Abt 
Nu‘aym al-Isfahani (d. 430/1038) quotes 
the following hadith: “Then szdrat al- 
muntaha (the lote-tree of the boundary; see 
TREES; ASCENSION) was uncovered for me, 
and I saw four rivers: two internal and two 
external; I said: ‘What are these rivers, O 
Gabriel (q.v.)?’ He said, “The internal ones 
are in paradise and the external are the 
Nile and the Euphrates’” (Sifat alzyanna, iu, 
157-8; see GEOGRAPHY). 

In Q 76:18, we read that the faithful will 
drink from a source called salsabil. Its water 
is flavored with ginger (Q 76:17) and the 
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calyx of sweet-smelling flowers (cf. Q 76:5; 
see CAMPHOR; SMELL; FOOD AND DRINK). 

Water of paradise purifies literally and 
metaphorically (see METAPHOR; GLEANLI- 
NESS AND ABLUTION; RITUAL PURITY). Al- 
Qurtubt ( Jami’ x, 33) interprets Q 15:45 as 
follows: “when the people of paradise en- 
ter paradise, two springs are offered to 
them. They drink from the first one, and 
God erases all hatred and desire for ven- 
geance (q.v.) from their hearts (see HEART). 
Then, they enter into the second spring 
and wash themselves. Their faces (q.v.) be- 
come serene.” 

Inasmuch as the water of paradise puri- 
fies, it was connected to light (q.v.). Light, 
like water, renews and regenerates. ‘Thus, 
al-Qurtubi interprets the term nahar in 
Q 54:54 as light rather than river ( Jami; 
xvii, 149). These two meanings of radiance 
and refinement can be understood in a 
highly esoteric way, as expressed in the 
commentary published under the name of 
the great Safi (see sUFISM AND THE QUR’AN) 
Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) as “the sources 
of the esoteric sciences and their 


branches” (Tafsty i, 234; see POLYSEMY). 
Amira El-Zein 
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Weakness see OPPRESSED ON EARTH, 


THE 


Wealth 


Worldly possessions and property. In this 
sense, “wealth” occurs often in the Qur'an. 
‘The most common term for it, mal and its 
plural amwal, prevails in the later (Medi- 
nan) siiras (q.v.; see also CHRONOLOGY AND 
THE QUR'AN). Additional terms include 
ghing@ and other words derived from its 
root, especially in the early (Meccan) siras. 
Sometimes property (q.v.) seems taken for 
granted as a simple fact of life: God “has 
made it a support for you” (allatt ja‘ala llahu 
lakum qiyaman, Q 4:5); one reason for men’s 
control over women is “the expenditure 
they make [for them] out of their prop- 
erty” (Q 4:34; see MAINTENANCE AND 
UPKEEP; WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN; 
PATRIARCHY). For the most part, however, 
wealth is considered permissible and even 
desirable under certain conditions but a 
dangerous thing overall. 

To begin with, God is ghani, which means 
both “wealthy” and “able to dispense with” 
something or someone (see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES). He has no need of creation 
(q.v.) and the world (q.v.; ghaniyyun ‘ani 
l-‘Glamin, Q 3:97; 29:6). Human beings, 
however, need at least a bare minimum of 
the goods of this world, which can only 
come from God. God combines his wealth 
with mercy (q.v.; Q 6:133), providing hu- 
mans with property to satisfy their needs 
(Q 53:48, aghna wa-aqna). Accordingly, we 
have the famous passage Q 35:15, “Oh you 
people! You are the (poor) ones in need of 
God (al-fuqarau ua llahi; see POVERTY AND 
THE POOR), while God is the wealthy and 
praiseworthy one (al-ghaniyyu l-hamid; see 
PRAISE; LAUDATION; GLORIFIGATION OF 
Gop).” God’s gifts (see GIFT AND GIFT- 


GIVING) may be related to the sustenance 
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(q.v.3 77zq) which he provides, as for in- 
stance in the quickening rain (see WATER; 
BLESSING). More to the point here, how- 
ever, is the fact that the divine beneficence 
is often called fadi, which means “grace” 
(q.v.) but, also, in many cases, something 
more like “surplus” (see Bravmann, 
Surplus of poverty). “So if you fear (q.v.) 
poverty, God will make you wealthy out of 
his fadl” (Q 9:28); those who lack the means 
for getting married should wait chastely for 
God’s fadl to arrive (Q 24:33; see MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE; CHASTITY). 

God’s generosity contrasts with the 
hoarding and greed of certain people 
(Q 10:58; see AVARIGE). It is especially 
blameworthy to respond to God’s fad/ with 
vengeful behavior (cf: Q 9:73-4; see 
VENGEANCE). Yet many people are misled 
by or through their material goods. In the 
days of old, the Children of Israel (q.v.; 
Bani Isra’tl) rejected their prophet’s des- 
ignation of Saul (q.v.; Talit) as king over 
them, because they did not consider him 
rich enough (Q 2:247; see KINGS AND 
RULERS). The people of Midian (q.v.) asked 
Shu‘ayb (q.v.) if his religion would require 
them “to cease doing whatever we like with 
our property” (Q 11:87). The dazzling 
splendor and wealth of the present life 
which God permitted to Pharaoh (q.v.) and 
his chiefs caused them to lead people 
astray (q.v.) from God’s path (Q 10:88; see 
PATH OR WAY). In Muhammad’s own time, 
the unbelievers spent their wealth in pre- 
cisely the same way (Q 8:36; see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF). Acquisition of wealth is 
repeatedly described as useless (e.g. 
Q 15:84; 69:28; g2:11; 111:1-2, etc.). Ina 
great many verses, worldly wealth is paired 
with children (q.v.), together constituting a 
vain enticement or temptation away from 
God (Q 3:10, 116; 8:28; 9:55, 69, 85; 17:6, 
64; 18:34, 39, 46; 19:77; 23:55-6; 26:88; 
34:35 373 57:205 58:17; 63:9; 64:15; 71:21; 
see TRIAL} TRUST AND PATIENCE). 
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Hoarding, avarice and arrogance (q.v.) all 
go together (see Q 57:23-4; 4:36-8, “God 
does not love the arrogant and vainglori- 
ous, nor those who are stingy and who hide 
the benefits that God has bestowed on 
them... nor those who spend of their sub- 
stance so as to be conspicuous before oth- 
ers”). Every time a warner (q.v.) appears 
before a people, its well-off members 
(mutrafuha) say, “We do not believe...; we 
have more in wealth and children, and we 
cannot be punished” (cf. Q 34:34-5). Of 
course they are proved wrong; and in the 
afterlife, the saved will call down to the 
damned (see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT): 
“Of what profit to you were your hoarding 
and arrogant ways?” (Q 7:48; cf. 14:21). The 
basic problem with avarice is its claim to 
self-sufficiency (Q 92:8, man bakhila wa- 
staghna). Avarice thus comes at the cost of 
one’s own soul (q.v.; Q 47:38) and to be 
saved from the “covetousness of one’s 
soul” is to achieve true “prosperity” 

(Q 64:16). Similarly, greed is a form of in- 
gratitude: the creature whom God created 
and to whom he granted abundant goods 
and sons, and whose life he made comfort- 
able, is now greedy for more (Q 74:11-15). 
Man, though created for toil and struggle 
(see WORK), still boasts, “I have squandered 
abundant wealth” (Q 90:4-6). 

A great many passages in the Quran 
speak of arrogance and the arrogant 
(alladhina stakbari), rather than of wealth 
and the wealthy. These two groups (the 
arrogant and the wealthy) are related, if 
not identical. Interestingly, the Qur’an, like 
the New Testament (Mark 10:25; Matthew 
19:24; Luke 18:25) talks of a camel (q.v.) 
going through the eye of a needle yet here 
the object of comparison is not the wealthy 
man seeking entrance to heaven (see 
PARADISE) but rather “those who reject our 
signs (q.v.) and consider them with arro- 
gance” (Q 7:40; see LIE}; GRATITUDE AND 
INGRATITUDE). 
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Despite its many dangers for us, we can 
purify our wealth by giving it away without 
any thought for favors in return 
(Q 92:18-19). We should not mar our acts of 
charity (see GOOD DEEDS; ALMSGIVING) 
with reminders of our generosity or with 
unkind remarks (Q 2:264). In this way, our 
wealth may come to resemble God’s origi- 
nal gift to humankind (rizq or fad!) , which 
was likewise given without any expectation 
of its being restored to the original donor. 
This reciprocity between God and the do- 
nor becomes clear when we are called 
upon to help meritorious mukdtab slaves (see 
SLAVES AND SLAVERY): “give them some of 
God’s wealth (min mali llahi) which he has 
given you” (Q 24:33). Many passages spec- 
ify how to take alms from property and the 
right or claim (haqq) for “the needy and the 
deprived” that inheres within the property 
itself (Q 51:19; 70:24-5; See OPPRESSION; 
OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE). 

Wealth becomes an aid to salvation (q.v.) 
when it has not only been “purified,” but 
also spent “in the path of God” (Q 2:261-5). 
Repeatedly, the believers are enjoined to 
struggle with their possessions and their 
persons (b1-amwalihim wa-anfusthim); often 
(as at Q 4:95; 8:72; 9:44, 81, 88) this refers 
specifically to fighting (q.v.) and warfare 
(see WAR), though in other cases perhaps 
not (see JIHAD). God has purchased the 
possessions and persons of the believers in 
return for the garden (q.v.; Q 9:111). Here, 
through war and conquest (q.v.), material 
wealth becomes a positive value: “He 
made you heirs of the lands, houses and 
goods [of the People of the Book (q.v.)], 
and of a land which you did not frequent 
previously” (Q 33:27). 

There are also many passages that deal 
with the management of property. 
Orphans’ estates must be handled honestly 
(see ORPHAN; GUARDIANSHIP). Money is 
prescribed for dowries (Q 4:24; see 
BRIDEWEALTH) and should not be made 
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over to the weak of understanding (Q 4:5; 
see MATURITY; INTELLECT). You should not 
devour your own substance and that of 
others by spending it on vanities or on 
bribes (?) for judges (e.g. Q 2:188; 4:29). The 
alternative to such spending on vanities is 
commerce based on mutual good-will 
(taratan ‘an taradin minkum, Q 4:29). 
Similarly, riba denotes a kind of bad trans- 
action, contrasted with alms (Q 30:39), and 
permissible trade (Q 2:274; see USURY). 

Regarding the historical context for refer- 
ences to wealth in the Qur'an, in one 
place, Q 48:11, the term amwal is used to 
refer to the herds of nomadic desert-dwell- 
ers (see NOMADS). Otherwise, we seem to be 
in a world consisting largely of town-dwell- 
ers, perhaps one in a process of intense 
social change, as Watt (Muhammad at Mecca; 
Muhammad at Medina), Ibrahim (Merchant 
capital) and Bamyeh (Social origins) have var- 
iously proposed (see crry). It is not often 
clear, however, whether or to what extent 
the references to wealth in the Qur’an have 
to do with moveable or immoveable prop- 
erty. Clear references to money (q.v.) are 
lacking altogether. Only rarely does the 
Qur’an provide much context for these 
matters. One example may be Q 4:160-1, 
where the Jews (see JEWS AND JUDAISM) are 
mentioned together with rbd (usury?); 
however, this may fit within a well-estab- 
lished thematic of monotheist debate (see 
DEBATE AND DISPUTATION), as Rippin 
(Commerce) has suggested regarding the 
commercial vocabulary of the Qur’an (see 
TRADE AND GOMMERCE} POLEMIC AND 
POLEMICAL LANGUAGE). 

Despite the variety among them, these 
quranic themes relating to wealth and 
property together constitute a coherent 
view. A summary of this view, at Q 47:36-8, 
makes it clear that if people believe and do 
the right things (see VIRTUES AND VICES, 
GOMMANDING AND FORBIDDING; ETHICS 
AND THE QURAN), if they are generous and 
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open-handed, and if they remember that 
this life is mere play and frivolity, then God 
will allow them to keep their worldly prop- 
erty after all. Among the classical exegetes 
(see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: CLASSICAL 
AND MEDIEVAL), al-Tabari (d. 310/923) had 
a particularly strong sense of the qur’anic 
moral economy regarding property and 


wealth. 
Michael Bonner 
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Wean see LACTATION 


Weapons see INSTRUMENTS; FIGHTING; 


WAR; HUNTING AND FISHING 


Weariness | see SLEEP; SABBATH 


Weather 


In general terms, the state of the atmo- 
sphere at a given time and place, involving 
the variables of heat, cold, moisture, wind 
and pressure, and referring both to bene- 
ficial and destructive consequences. In the 
Quran there are a number of words cover- 
ing many of these aspects, some phenom- 
ena having more than one term. In the 
vast majority of contexts, the agency of 
God is explicit (e.g. Q 30:48). 
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Rain, for example, is expressed in several 
ways. The most frequent is the mention of 
God’s “sending down water from the sky” 
thereby giving life (q.v.) to or restoring it on 
earth (q.v.; see also AGRICULTURE AND 
VEGETATION). The word ghayth is also 
employed in a bountiful sense in Q 42:28 
and Q 57:20 (see GRACE} BLESSING). The 
two occurrences of wadg (Q 24:43; 30:48) 
mean a heavy rain falling from a cloud; 
Sayyib (Q 2:19) is also rendered heavy rain or 
rainstorm. A neutral sense is conveyed in 
Q 4:102 where fighters are allowed to set 
aside their arms (see FIGHTING; EXPEDI- 
TIONS AND BATTLES; WEAPONS) if sick (see 
ILLNESS AND HEALTH) or discomfited by 
rain (matar). The causative verbal form IV 
of this root (m-t-r) is used exclusively to 
express divine punishment, as in Q 25:40 
where it “rained an evil rain” (wmtirat 
matara I-saw t) upon Sodom. The same 
occurred to the people of Lot (q.v.; Q 7:84; 
26:173; 27:58), although in Q 11:82 and 
Q 15:74 (see also Q 8:32) “stones” (hyar) 
were rained down upon them, possibly a 
metaphor (q.v.) for a volcanic eruption (see 
STONE). 

A series of related weather terms, wind 
(sing. and pl.; see AIR AND WIND), storm 
(ast, Q 14:18), and cloud may be treated 
together. In Q 22:31, ascribing partners to 
God (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM) Is lik- 
ened to a wind (rh) that carries someone 
far away. Another simile (q.v.) compares 
those who devote themselves to the life of 
this world to a biting icy wind (rih fiha siry, 
Q 3:117) that destroys the harvest. Solomon 
(q.v.) is granted a fair wind by God by 
which he could safely set sail at sea 
(Q 21:81; 38:36). On the other hand, the 
ungrateful (see GRATITUDE AND INGRATI- 
TUDE) may feel a sense of security but God 
could drown them in a mighty storm or 
hurricane (qastfan mina I-rthi, Q 17:69; see 
DROWNING). A fierce roaring wind (rh 
sarsar Gtwya, Q 69:6; cf. also Q 41:16; 54:19; 
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al-rth al-‘agim, Q 51:41) destroyed the people 
of ‘Ad (q.v.) for their disobedience (q.v.). 
The faithful (see FAITH; BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF) are reminded of God’s favor 
that when they were besieged at Medina 
(q.v.) by the Quraysh (q.v.), he sent against 
them a strong wind (rihan, Q 33:9) and hosts 
they could not see (see RANKS AND ORDERS; 
ANGEL). God sends winds (al-riyah bushran, 
Q 7:57; see also Q 25:48; 27:63; cf. 30:46) 
that herald his mercy (q.v.) by bringing 
clouds to water a scorched earth (see 
WATER). 

‘Two words for cloud, @rid and sahab, the 
latter used in a collective sense as well, nat- 
urally occur along with mention of wind(s) 
(Q 2:164; 46:24) and rain. One splendid 
passage (Q 24:43) contains numerous signs 
of God’s lordship as creator and sustainer 
of the natural order in the clouds, rain, 
hail (barad) and lightning (barg; see 
CREATION; SUSTENANCE; LORD; NATURE AS 
stcns). Thunder (rad) and lightning ap- 
pear naturally together in Q 2:19-20 along 
with thunderbolts (saa iq; see also 
Q 13:12-13). The people of Thamiid (q.v.) 
were destroyed (Q 69:5) by a divine punish- 
ment which appeared to combine the qual- 
ities of thunder and lightning (aghiya), a 
term occurring only in this context (see 
PUNISHMENT STORIES). Lane notes that it is 
synonymous with sa@%qa (pl. sawa tq) mean- 
ing “thunderbolt” (Q 41:13), although 
translators render it as “lightning” as well. 
Thunder (ra@) is also the title of the thir- 


teenth chapter of the Qur'an (see stRA). 
David Waines 
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Wedding see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


WEEPING 
Weeping 


Shedding of tears as a result of a height- 
ened emotional state. Weeping out of piety 
(q.v.) or the fear (q.v.) of God is considered 
an expression of great devotion and several 
hadiths relate that this is what the Com- 
panions of the Prophet (q.v.) used to do 
when they heard sermons and preaching 
(see TEACHING AND PREACHING THE 
gurR’An). According to a hadith reported 
by Aba Hurayra (d. ca. 58/678; see HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN), among “the seven peo- 
ple to whom God gives his shade on the 
day” of resurrection (q.v.), there is “a man 
who remembers God in solitude and his 
eyes become tearful” (Bukhari, Sahih, 

K. Adhan 14; Tirmidhi, Sahih, Ko Zuhd, 53; 
see REMEMBRANCE; VIGILS). Another 
hadith, reported by ‘Abdallah b. al-Shikh- 
khir (fl. fourth/tenth cent.), says that the 
Prophet himself, “when he was performing 
prayers, would sob and his chest sound like 
a boiling kettle” (Abi Dawid, Sunan, K: 
Salat, 22, 157; see PRAYER). In the Qur'an, 
some verses say that the believers (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) are those who, lis- 
tening to the holy book, “fall down on their 
faces in tears” (Q 17:109; see RECITATION 
OF THE QuR’AN), and the same is said 
about the ancient prophets who “would fall 
down in prostrate adoration and in tears” 
(Q 19:58; see BOWING AND PROSTRATION). 
These verses are among the eleven, ac- 
cording to al-Qayrawani (d. 385/996, 
Risala; most traditional schools speak of 
fourteen or fifteen occasions) that, when 
recited, Muslims are commanded to per- 
form suid (see RITUAL AND THE QUR'AN). 
Al-Bukhari (d. 256/870) and Muslim (d. ca. 
261/875) report that Muhammad ordered 
Abi Bakr (q.v.) to lead the prayer, but 
‘Aisha (see ‘A’ISHA BINT ABI BAKR) said 
that he could not because he “will not be 
able to recite the noble Qur'an to the peo- 
ple on account of weeping” (Bukhari, 
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Sahih, K. Fadail al-sahaba, 3; Muslim, Sahih, 
K. Fada il al-sahaba, 2). In spite of that, the 
Prophet re-affirmed his order. The ques- 
tion of whether it is permitted to weep for 
the dead is more complex (see DEATH AND 
THE DEAD; BURIAL). Muslim scholars agree 
that weeping for the dead is permissible, 
whereas lamenting and wailing are not (cf. 
Halevi, Wailing; Rippin, Sadjda). Many 
narrations report that in particular ‘Umar 
admonished those who wail for the dead, 
recalling that the Prophet had said: “A 
dead person is tormented by the wailing of 
the living people” (Bukhari, Sahih, K- 

Jana iz, 33; Muslim, Sahih, Ko Jana iz, 
passim). After the death of ‘Umar, ‘A’isha 
said, in reply to the son who had admon- 
ished those who were crying for his father, 
that, on the contrary, “The messenger of 
God did not say that a believer is punished 
by the weeping of his relatives. But he said 
that God increases the punishment of a 
non-believer because of the weeping of his 
relatives” (Bukhari, Sahih, Ko Jana iz, 32; 
Muslim, Sahih, kK: Janaiz, passim). She fur- 
ther added, quoting the Qur’an: “Nor can 
a bearer of burdens bear another’s bur- 
dens” (Q 35:18). Ibn ‘Abbas (d. ca. 68/ 
686-8) then recited: “It is he who grants 
laughter and tears” (Q 53:43). After that, 
Ibn ‘Umar did not say anything. On the 
other hand, it is related that the Prophet 
himself wept on the death of his son 
Ibrahim and said: “The eyes shed tears 
and the heart feels pain, but we utter only 
what pleases our lord. O Ibrahim! We are 
aggrieved at your demise” (Sayyid Sabiq, 
Figh al-sunna, iv, 21). The verb “to weep” 
recurs only rarely elsewhere in the Qur'an. 
Regarding those who were congratulating 
themselves on having successfully avoided 
taking part in the expedition of Tabi (see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; HYPOCRITES 
AND HYPOCRISY), it is said: “Let them 
laugh a little: much will they weep” 

(Q 9:82; see LAUGHTER). Joseph’s (q.v.) 
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brothers also pretend to weep on their re- 
turn to their father after having sold their 
sibling (Q 12:16; see BROTHER AND 
BROTHERHOOD; BENJAMIN). Those who 
make fun of the announcement of the end 
of the world (see ESGHATOLOGY) are re- 
buked for laughing instead of weeping 

(Q 53:60). Lastly, we are told that neither 
heaven nor earth shed tears for the people 
of Pharaoh (q.v.), after being punished by 
God for not having listened to Moses (q.v.; 
Q 44:29; see also GHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT}; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; 
JOY AND MISERY). 


Paolo Branca 
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Weights and Measures 


Means for making quantitative evaluations. 
Information about weights and measures 
in the Qur'an must be derived from sym- 
bolic discourse (see SYMBOLIC IMAGERY; 
SIMILES; METAPHOR). This is true even for 
very concrete weights and measures and is 
reflected in the exegetical literature (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
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MEDIEVAL), which contains often divergent 
information and explanations about 
weights and measures in the Quran. What 
follows is a closer examination of the 
qur’anic (1) measures of length; (2) meas- 
ures of weight; (3) mixed measures; and 

(4) measures of time. The Quran 

makes no mention of explicit measures 


of area. 


Measures of length 

Dhira, “cubit,” appears only in Q 69:32, in 
“a chain of seventy cubits reach.” It is 
equivalent to “the part of the arm from the 
elbow to the tip of the middle finger” (see 
Hinz, Dhira‘, on its concrete early Islamic, 
not qur’anic, dimension). Al-T'abari 

(d. 310/923) simply says “God knows best 
the span of its length” (Allahu a‘lamu bi-qadni 
tuliha; Tafsir, xii, 220). He also mentions the 
opinion that “one dhira‘ corresponds to 
seventy ba.” The term ba‘ does not occur 
in the Qur'an but in early Islamic times it 
corresponded to about two meters (see 
Hinz, Lslamische Masse, 54). Following al- 
Tabart, one ba‘ can also represent — sym- 
bolically, of course — a distance that is 
supposed to be longer than the distance 
between Kifa and Mecca (q.v.). 

Qab denotes “a short span” and appears 
only in Q 53:9, In combination with gaws, 
“bow,” or “cubit” (see Lane, vil, 2575) as 
qaba qawsayn, literally the “distance of two 
bow-lengths,” meaning “very close.” Al- 
Tabari (Tafsiz, xi, 507-9) reports opinions 
on the length of gaba gawsayn, including, 
among others, “half the length of a finger” 
or “length of a finger.” He also explains 
the phrase as referring to either the dis- 
tance between the archangel Gabriel (q.v.) 
and God or between Muhammad and 
God. 


Measures of weight 
Mithqal, “(an undefined) weight,” appears 


eight times, six occurrences of which 
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(Q 4:40; 10:61; 34:3, 22; 99:7-8) are in a gen- 
itive construction with dharra. Dharra (e.g. 
“God does not do a grain’s weight of 
wrong,” Q 4:40) denotes something tiny, a 
speck (e.g. an ant — a hundred of them 
weigh one grain of barley; see Lane, iii, 
957), Or, in modern Arabic usage, an atom. 
Following al-Tabart (Ta/siz, x, 574) with re- 
gard to Q 10:61, mithqal dharra denotes the 
weight of one single, small speck. With 
regard to Q 34:3, al-Tabari says: “God 
misses nothing in heaven (see HEAVEN AND 
sky) and on earth (q.v.), even if it has only 
the weight of a dharra (Tafsi, x, 346) and at 
Q 34:22 he comments: “There are no gods 
but God, so they do not even own some- 
thing of the weight of a dharra in heaven 
and on earth” (ibid., x, 371; see POLY- 
THEISM AND ATHEISM; IDOLS AND IMAGES; 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE). 

Kayl appears repeatedly for “measure” in 
general. In just one place the Qur’an uses 
kayl bat, “camel-load” (see CAMEL), as the 
definition of a weight which is, following 
the verse itself, “an easy measure”: “We 
shall... get an extra measure of a 
camel(-load). ‘That is an easily acquired 
measure” (nazdadu kayla ba‘trin dhalika kaylun 
yasirun, Q 12:65). Apart from that, whenever 
kayl appears — ten places in all — it 
never refers to a defined weight (see 
MEASUREMENT). 

Some other expressions belong to the 
sphere of measures of weight. ‘Twice, 
muhqal appears in connection with habba 
min khardal, “grain of mustard” (Q 21:47; 
31:16): “... if it be the weight of a grain of 
mustard, and it be in a rock,... God will 
produce it” (Q 31:16). In all other places 
where habba, “grain,” occurs alone, it is a 
mere metaphor (cf. the metaphorical 
“grain of a mustard seed” of the Bible, e.g. 
in Mark 4:31). 

Him, “load,” serves in three places as a 
periphrasis for a weight: as “camel-load” 


(uml ba‘t%, Q 12:72, synonymous to the 
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above-mentioned kayl ba%r); one burdened 
soul (q.v.) will not bear the burden of an- 
other (Q 35:18; see also INTERCESSION; 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT); some will bear 
a burden on the resurrection (q.v.) day 

(Q 20:101; the same meaning is denoted by 
wizt, “load,” in the preceding verse, 

Q 20:100). 

Similarly metaphorical are wagr, “heavi- 
ness,” which occurs four times (Q 6:25; 
17:46; 18:57; 31:7), and wiq; “burden,” 
where once (Q 51:2) it denotes metaphori- 
cally the burden of water (q.v.) that clouds 
carry (see also AIR AND WIND; WEATHER). 


Mixed measures 
Some terms of measure in the Qur’an sig- 
nify simultaneously weight and value (see 
also TRADE AND GOMMERCE; MARKETS} 
MONEY; NUMISMATIGS). 

Dirham denotes the early Arabic silver 
coin, and, at the same time, a weight as a 
coin was understood to be of a particular 
weight. It appears only once, in the plural 
daralim (Q 12:20). From there, it simply fol- 
lows that it is a measure for a small value: 
“They sold him [ Joseph (q.v.)| for a low 
price, a certain number of dirhams, for they 
thought little of him.” At the time of the 
prophet Muhammad, one dirham was sup- 
posed to have the value of a tenth or a 
twelfth of a dinar (Miles, Dirham). 

Dinar denotes the early Islamic gold coin 
and appears only once, too. It is of a lesser 
value than the qintar (Q 3:75). It is said that 
Christians and Jews who had borrowed 
dinars from Muslims would sometimes not 
give them back (Miles, Dinar; see Jews AND 
JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). 

Qintar, mostly understood as “talent,” ap- 
pears three times (Q 3:75; 4:20; pl. gandatin, 
Q 3:14). Itis apparently derived from the 
Latin centenarius (Ashtor, Mawazin). In 
Q 3:14 “talents of gold (q.v.) and silver” are 


listed as earthly enticements, in addition to 
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women (see WOMEN AND THE QUR’AN), 
children (q.v.), excellent horses, cattle (see 
ANIMAL LIFE) and land (see also GRACE; 
BLESSING; PROPERTY}; WEALTH). Com- 
mentaries on this verse list many different 
opinions on the meaning of gintar. 
Al-Tabart (Tafsir, iti, 199-202) says repeat- 
edly that it means “a lot of property (mal) 
of gold and silver” and that it cannot be 
defined by weight. The other interpreta- 
tions al-Tabart lists range from 1200 wgipya, 
“ounce” (not in the Qur'an; in early Islam 
it denoted a weight of 125 grams; see Hinz, 
Islamische Masse, 35) to over 1200 gold dinars; 
or 1200 dinars and 1200 mithgal (see above) 
in silver; or 12,000 dirham, or 1000 dinar; 
until the equally unclear “as much gold as 
a sack made of bull hide can contain” 
(mil’u maski thawrin dhahaban). Ibn Kathir (d. 
774/1373; Tafsiz, ti, 17-18, 57) concedes that 
the opinions of the interpreters differ. He 
understands gintar simply as “money” or 
“property” (mal), although he has heard 
opinions that it is worth 40,000, 60,000, 
and 80,000 dinars. He refers to the Prophet 
who is said to have assigned to a qintar the 
weight of 12,000 iqiyya (see above): each 
single ugiyya is supposed to be more valu- 
able than everything between heaven and 
earth (kullu uigquyyatin khayrun mimma bayna 
l-sama 1 wa-l-ard). 

Again for the sake of completeness, two 
metaphorical expressions for something of 
little value should be noted: gitmix, “skin of 
a date-stone,” which denotes symbolically 
very little value and appears only in 
Q 35:13: “Those whom you call upon, apart 
from him, have not power over the skin of 
a date-stone”; and gabda, “a handful,” 
which occurs twice, as in Q 39:67: “The 
earth as a whole will be his handful on the 
day of resurrection” (also Q 20:96). Al- 
Tabart (Tasty, vill, 451-2) says with regard 
to Q 20:96: “A handful (of dust) from the 
track, which the hoof of the horse of the 
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archangel Gabriel (who came to reveal 
the Qur’an to the prophet Muhammad) 
had left.” 


Measures of time 
A number of terms are used with the 
meaning “eternity, unlimited period of 
time” (for further discussion of measure- 
ments of time, see ETERNITY; TIME): dahr 
(twice, in Q 45:24; 76:1), also with the 
meaning of “fate” (q.v.; see Watt, Dahr); 
sarmad (twice, in Q 28:71-2), meaning “in- 
cessant continuance” (see Lane, iv, 1353); 
abad, always in the accusative case, abadan 
(twenty-eight times), fourteen of which are 
with the meaning of “forever,” e.g. Q 64:9: 
khalidina fiha abadan, “to abide therein for- 
ever.” In the remaining places, abadan is 
not a measure of time in the strict sense, 
because it appears as a negation meaning 
“never.” 

In contrast, amad denotes a clearly limited 
period of time (four times, in Q 3:30; 18:12; 
57:16; 72:25): “Time, considered with re- 
gard to its end” (Lane, i, 95; Tabari, Ta/siz, 
xii, 275, with regard to Q 72:25). Al-Tabari 
(Tafsir, iti, 231) gives the term a different 
gloss at each occurrence: he acknowledges 
with regard to Q 3:30 the interpretation 
“period of time” as well as “place” (makan), 
meaning an undefined measure of dimen- 
sion or space. Then, he compares the amad 
of Q 18:12 (Tabart, Tafsir, viii, 187) with 
ghaya, “extreme limit,” noting that it can 
denote both a temporal and a spatial di- 
mension. He knows also the interpretation 
“number” (‘adad) for amad. Moreover, al- 
Tabari (Ta/siz, xi, 682) narrates an opinion 
about Q 57:16 in which amad is synonymous 
to dahr (see above). 

Not much more concrete are the syn- 
onymous terms sana and ‘am, both meaning 
“year,” because they are used either meta- 
phorically or for the vague description of 


longer periods of time. Sana appears seven 
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times in the singular and twelve in the plu- 
ral sinina; ‘am appears nine times (see 
YEAR). Q 2:189 and 10:5 indicate that time- 
fixing follows the new moon (q.v.). The 
calculation of the year according to the 
lunar calendar (in which one year is ca. 
354 days) thus has a qur’anic basis (see 
CALENDAR). The Qur'an, however, knows a 
year longer than the lunar year because it 
mentions a leap month (Q 9:37, see below; 
see MONTHS). 

This leads us to the next smallest unit of 
time, shaky, “month,” of which twelve make 
one year (Q 9:36). Shahr appears twenty-one 
times, twelve of which are in the singular, 
twice in the dual, once in the plural shuhii, 
six in the plural ashhur. One month is in- 
dicated by its name: Ramadan (q.v.; 

Q 2:185). Sacred months in general (see 
SAGRED AND PROFANE) are mentioned 
eight times (in Q 2:194, 197, 217; 5:2, 973 
g:2 — here the four months during which 
one can travel safely in the country, be- 
cause feuds are forbidden [q.v.]; see also 
FIGHTING; LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL} 
JOURNEY). A travel distance of two months 
corresponds to the distance that the wind, 
which was made to serve Solomon (q.v.), 
covered in one day (Q 34:12; see below at 
_yawm). 

Shahr is also used metaphorically: “The 
Night of Power (q.v.) is better than a thou- 
sand months” (Q 97:3). When God created 
the heavens and the earth (see CREATION; 
COSMOLOGY), he simultaneously created 
twelve months, four of which are sacred 
(Q 9:36). Thirty months are the time for a 
woman to become pregnant and wean her 
child (Q 46:15; see BIOLOGY AS THE 
GREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE} WET- 
NURSING} FOSTERAGE; LACTATION; MILK). 
Other regulations in connection with the 
measure of months can be found in Q 4:92 
(about fasting [q.v.] for the sake of repen- 


tance; see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE), 
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Q 58:4 (about remarriage; see MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE}; LAW AND THE QUR'AN), 

Q 2:226 and 65:4 (about the woman’s wait- 
ing period [q.v.] after divorce and before 
remarriage), Q 2:234 (about a widow’s 

[q.v.] waiting period before she may be 
remarried after her husband’s death). If we 
assume that the Arabs (q.v.) at the time of 
the revelation followed the lunar calendar 
(see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QUR’AN), a qur’anic month has an average 
duration of around 29.5 days (see De Blois, 
Ta’rikh, 258). The length of the leap 
month, al-nast, whose insertion is prohib- 
ited (Q 9:37; see CALENDAR; MONTHS; cf. 
De Blois, Ta’rikh, 260), is unclear. 

The next smallest unit of time is yawm, 
“(an entire) day (between sunset and sun- 
set).” Layl and layla, “night” (pl. layalin), 
stands for the first half of the twenty-four 
hour day, nahay, “day,” for its second half. 
The times of the day generally denote 
vaguely defined periods of time (for more 
details see DAY AND NIGHT; DAY, TIMES 
oF). For example, two terms describing 
times of the day signify a short period of 
time in relation to the (metaphorical) hour 
of the last judgment (q.v.): ‘ashiyya (late, 
dark evening) and duha (forenoon): ka-an- 
nahum_yawma_yarawnaha lam yalbathi illa 
‘ashiyyatan aw duhaha, “On the day when 
they see it, it will be as if they had not tar- 
ried more than an evening, or its morning” 
(only Q 79:46; see MORNING; EVENING). 

Two other terms appear in connection 
with the time or the distance which the 
wind that was made to serve Solomon cov- 
ered in one day: ghuduww (morning) and 
rawah (evening, or “afternoon [q.v.], from 
the declining of the sun [q.v.] from the 
meridian until night”; see Lane, ii, 1182); 
both terms appear only in Q 34:12: “And to 
Solomon (we subjected) the wind which 
blew a month’s (journey) in the morning, 
and a month’s (journey) in the evening...” 


Al-Tabart (Tafsiz, x, 353) repeats the opin- 
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ion that the wind covers in one day the 
distance that one travels in two months (a 
distance equal to that between Kabul and 
an unidentified place). 

The smallest unit of time in the Qur'an is 
saa, commonly translated as “hour.” Sa@‘a@ 
appears forty-eight times. It denotes a 
period of the day shorter than its second 
part, al-nahar; as in Q 10:45 (cf. Q 46:35): lam 
yalbathi illa sa‘atan min al-nahar, “On the day 
when we round them up as if they had not 
remained (in the grave; see BURIAL; DEATH 
AND THE DEAD) an hour of the day.” 
Therefore, it can also be understood as “a 
time, a (little) while, a space, a period, an 
indefinite short time” (Lane, tv, 14.67). 


Stephan Dahne 
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Wells see SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS 


Wet-Nursing 


Breastfeeding — voluntary or for 

payment — of an infant by a woman other 
than its own mother, or by the latter, fol- 
lowing divorce (see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE). Murdi‘a (pl. maradi‘) in the 
Qur’an denotes in general “suckling fe- 
male” (Q 22:2, Bell; “nursing mother,” 
Pickthall) and, more specifically, a “foster- 
mother” (Q 28:12, Arberry) or a “wet- 
nurse.” In Q 65:6 the root 7-d-“in the fourth 
form describes the act of wet-nursing, and 
in Q 2:233 the tenth form of this root de- 
notes “seeking, or demanding, a wet- 
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nurse” (see Lane, 1097). The term zi; “one 
that inclines to, or affects, the young one of 
another, and suckles or fosters it” (Lane, 
1907-8), which became very common in 
Islamic legal and medical writings from the 
classical through the medieval periods 
(Giladi, Infants, esp. 106-14), was in use al- 
ready in early qur’anic exegesis (Muqatil, 
Tafsiz, ad Q 2:233) but has no qur’anic roots 
(see LAW AND THE QUR'AN; MEDICINE AND 
THE QUR'AN). 

Inasmuch as it assumes a connection be- 
tween a nurse’s blood and her own milk, 

Q 4:23 makes ties created by suckling simi- 
lar to ties of blood kinship (q.v.; see also 
BLOOD AND BLOOD CLOT) and therefore 
explicitly forbids sexual relations (see sEx 
AND SEXUALITY; PROHIBITED DEGREES) 
between men and their (non-biological) 
milk-mother(s) and milk-sister(s). In hadith 
(see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) and figh 
writings these impediments were gradually 
widened to include the nurse’s husband 
and his relatives — a development based 
on the idea that the nurse’s milk is created 
by the man who made her pregnant 
(Benkheira, Donner le sein, 5-52). 

Q 28:12 furthermore points out that in- 
fants sometimes reject the milk of women 
other than their own mothers (see 
LACTATION; FOSTERAGE). The Qur'an, 
however, sanctions in principle (in the spe- 
cific context of divorce) mercenary nursing 
of an infant either by its divorced mother 
or, if the divorced parents “find mutual 
difficulties” (Q 65:6), 1.e. disagree on the 
fee, by “some other woman” (see also 
Q 2:233). Both verses (as well as Q 65:7) 
encourage men to be both fair and even 
generous towards women hired to nurse 
their own infants (and see e.g. Muqatil, 
Tafsiz, ad Q 65:6-7). 

The Quran itself gives almost no hint 
about actual wet-nursing practices in sev- 
enth century Arabia or neighboring 


areas — e.g. in which circumstances they 
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were applied, how popular they were, how 
gender (q.v.) relations within the nursling’s 
family and that of its wet-nurse both af- 
fected and were affected by these practices, 
what the common criteria were for select- 
ing wet-nurses and the physical and moral 
demands with which these women had to 
comply, etc. (see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND 
THE QUR'AN). Suggestions, e.g. that it was 
the accepted custom to send a child to fos- 
ter-parents in Mecca (q.v.) but not in 
Medina (q.v.; Stern, Marriage, 96), are 
based on the interpretation of post- 
qur’anic sources and are, in any case, 
debatable (see Benkheira, Le commerce, 
3-6). From later exegetical and legal writ- 
ings, however, one gleans that in the 
Islamic classical and medieval periods wet- 
nursing was practiced in vast areas of the 
Muslim world. 

Muslim scholars who interpreted Q 2:233 
as pertaining to parents (q.v.) in general 
(see e.g. Jassas, Ahkam, bab al-rada Razi, 
Tafsiz, ad Q 2:233), distilled from this verse a 
great number of rules (see LACTATION; 
Giladi, Infants, 53-6, 106-14). As they clearly 
viewed breastfeeding as a maternal instinct 
and the preferable way of feeding infants 
(see LACTATION; MILK), Muslim scholars 
generally regarded it as a natural right of 
the mother (see e.g. Tabari, Ta/siz ad 
Q 2:233 and 65:6; Jassas, Ahkam, bab al- 
vada‘) but often insisted that no mother 
could be forced to suckle her baby unless 
the nursling’s health would otherwise be 
endangered (see e.g. Tabart, Tafsir; 
Zamakhshanri, Tafsir; Razi, Tafsir, ad 
Q 2:233). Wet-nursing is a legitimate option 
when the mother is unable or refuses to 
breastfeed. In these and similar circum- 
stances (specified e.g. in Tabart, Tafsir and 
Razi, Tafst; ad Q 2:233; see also Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, Ahkam, ad Q 2:233), it is the father’s 
duty to look for a wet-nurse and pay for 
her services (Muqatil, Ta/siz ad Q 2:233; 
Jassas, Ahkam, bab al-rada; Razi, Tafsix, ad 
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Q 2:233; see MAINTENANCE AND UPKEEP} 
CHILDREN). In the same context such other 
questions are discussed, as the father’s duty 
versus his economic ability (see e.g. Tabari, 
Tafsir, ad Q 2:233), the hiring of a woman 
by her own husband to breast-feed their 
infant (see e.g. Zamakhshart, Tafs%; ad 

Q 65:6), the duties of the wet-nurse, both 
concerning her own way of life and health 
(see Benkheira, Le commerce; Giladi, 
Infants, 53-6, 106-14) as well as the proper 
treatment she should extend to the infant 
and other legal aspects of the hire agree- 
ment (see e.g. Ibn Qudama, al-Mughni, vi, 
73-5; on the detailed chapter in al- 
Sarakhst’s al-Mabsit in this regard, see 
Shatzmiller, Women and wage, 182-8; Giladi, 
Infants, 106-14). The core of the Islamic 
attitude towards wet-nursing is perhaps 
best characterized by the insistence of 
legal-moral authorities to try if at all pos- 
sible not to separate nurslings from their 
mothers (see e.g. Jassas, Ahkam, bab al-rada‘, 


passim). 
Avner Giladi 
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Wheat | see GRASSES; AGRICULTURE AND 
VEGETATION 


Whip see FLOGGING 


Whisper 


Barely audible speech or sound, often with 
sibilance. The Qur'an is a text to be heard 
(sam‘) more than to be read and within the 
text there are many allusions to aurality 
and its different degrees (see BOOK; 
REGITATION OF THE QUR’AN; ORALITY; 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA). In the 
most common qur’anic scenario one 

hears a noise without discerning its source. 
This is the meaning of hasis in Q 21:102. 
Those who will escape the tortures of 

hell (jahannam; see HELL AND HELLFIRE} 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT) on the day of 
promise (wad) will be saved by discerning 
(aurally) the presence of the brazier near 
them. They will thus escape the terror 
(initially not visible) which will grip the 
damned. 

The auditory contents can be positive but 
also entirely negative. A positive inspira- 
tion (wahi), perceived as a distant and 
persistent noise like a roll of thunder, is 
contrasted to a category of very different 
noises (see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). 
These are unexpected, furtive, worrying 
sounds which take one’s hearing unawares. 
Even before Islam, they were to be classed 
as negatively supernatural. ‘These collective 
obsessions are linked to a parallel world, 
conceived as dangerous, of jinn (q.v.) and 
desert beings (Wellhausen, Reste, 148-59; 
Eichler, Die Dschinn, 8-39; Niekrens, Die 
Engel, 65-7; see SPIRITUAL BEINGS). In the 
Qur’an the collective representations of 
the jinn conclude by coalescing into the 
extremely negative form of shaytan, the 


devil (q.v.). As for people who give them- 
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selves over to secret intrigues and assem- 
blies, they, too, will be seen as participating 
in a jinn-like and diabolical activity. ‘The 
Quran therefore uses a largely recycled 
terminology (“une terminologie largement 
de remploi”) relating to earlier usages 
which seem to be hardly changed. 

The following roots link directly with the 
jinn and the diabolical world: w-s-w-s, from 
the connotation of a light, intermittent 
wind sound (see AIR AND WIND), the con- 
cealed approach of hunters laying an am- 
bush (see HUNTING AND FISHING), or the 
muted jingling of jewelry worn by a 
woman, shifts to the confused and perni- 
cious murmurs of Q 114:4-5. With a form 
of conspiracy, a jinn-like murmurer, 
waswas, passes furtively (khannas) after 
implanting an evil proposition in the 
breasts (the center of understanding; see 
HEART; KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; 
INTELLECT) of people (nds). But God, 
whom nothing escapes, as the Qur'an 
emphasizes constantly, is there to oppose 
this. In the later passages of Q 7:20 and 
20:120, the association of w-s-w-s with the 
devil, shaytan, becomes explicit (cf. Tabart, 
Tafsir, ed. Shakir, xii, 346-7, ad Q 7:20, fa- 
waswasa lahuma). 

The concealed whisper is negative, as in 
Q 20:108 (hams, the murmur), with respect 
to the damned (in this context, Q 20:108 
must be read in conjunction with the pre- 
ceding verses, esp. Q 20:103; cf. Tabart, 
Tafsiz, ed. ‘Al, xvi, 214, ad Q 20:103, 
yatakhafatina baynahum). Connected to the 
sphere of the secret word (sir7; see SECRETS) 
it is opposed to jahz, the word spoken 
clearly to be heard by everyone. But God 
knows both (i.e. @ 67:13). The kz, how- 
ever, the voice heard from so far away as to 
be almost imperceptible, is linked in a 
more neutral way to the very rich termi- 
nology of hearing in the desert world. In 


this environment one must listen constantly 


WHISPER 


and alertly to protect oneself from danger. 
Q 19:98 indicates that one does not hear 
the least murmur (rkz) of the people in the 
past whom God destroyed (cf. Tabart, 
Tafsir, ed. “Alt, xvi, 134; see PUNISHMENT 
STORIES; GENERATIONS; GEOGRAPHY). It is 
a way of saying that no survivor has re- 
mained of them. 

The theme of a hostile secret assembly 
looms large in qur’anic discourse. It con- 
cerns both people and the devil simul- 
taneously. The takhdfut bayna, a precise 
expression that designates the transferring 
of secrets, and so of offering a word that 
divides rather than unifies, occurs only 
twice, both in entirely negative contexts: 

Q 20:103, the damned who whisper, think- 
ing they are not heard by God, and think 
they can escape punishment, and Q 68:23, 
the futile secret assembly of two greedy 
men whose plans God frustrates. 

The terminology that conveys notions of 
dissimulation (q.v.; katama, asarra versus 
alana, jahara) occurs most frequently. A 
commonly found meaning is that of vol- 
untarily suppressing the truth, kaim al-haqq, 
and is applied often to the adversaries of 
Muhammad in Medina (q.v.; i.e. Q 2:159; 
21:110). The secret word (v. asarra, n. sirr) 
among men, against God, or that which is 
concealed by the individual (a thought 
formed in secret) — 1s in the same category 
(see also HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN). But sir 
and its cognates also has a wider meaning, 
both in Meccan and Medinan siras (q.v.; 
Q 2:77; 16:19, etc.; see also CHRONOLOGY 
AND THE QUR'AN). These words or secret 
thoughts cannot escape God (Q 64:4). 
More rarely one meets qwa, tandji, najwa 
(to speak into someone’s ear in order to 
weave a plot, often in association with 
asarra, sirr, cf. Q 17:47; 20:62; 21:3). As for 
the terms linked to ruse and the intent to 
deceive (makr, kayd, khad‘ ibram), they refer 


to the whole process of deceit (see MAGIC) 


WIDOW 


and leading astray (dalal, tadlil; see ERROR; 
ASTRAY). The devil, shaytan, is associated 
with deceit but also with divinity; he has 
the same supreme power of deceiving any 
enemy, human or demon (Q 86:16; 13:42), 
and of foiling the most cunning plots 
hatched against him (e.g. Q 52:42; 4:76). 


Jacqueline Chabbi 
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White see coLoRs; WEEPING; EYES 


Wicked see GOOD AND EVIL 


Widow 


A woman whose husband has died. The 
Quran speaks of the widow by addressing 
the male believers in Q 2:234-5 (see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF), who die leaving behind 
wives (yadharina azwajan). The term itself 
has no Arabic equivalent in the Qur'an 
though it is implied in the status of the 
thayyibat in Q 66:5, which refers to any 
woman who is not a virgin (see CHASTITY; 
ABSTINENCE), a woman who has had sexual 
intercourse (see SEX AND SEXUALITY) either 
as a previously married woman, a divorced 


woman (see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE) or a 
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widow. In this particular verse, the wives of 
the Prophet (q.v.) are admonished for their 
jealousies and told that they could be re- 
placed by other women (see WOMEN AND 
THE QuR’AN). There follows a long list of 
desirable virtues (see VIRTUE; VIRTUES AND 
VICES, GOMMANDING AND FORBIDDING) 
with the words thayyibatin and abkaran, vir- 
gins, at the end of the verse. The juxtaposi- 
tion of the two words signifies that these 
qualities could belong to both sorts of 
women, “the women who are deflowered 
and whose virginity has gone and the vir- 
gins” (Tabart, Tafsiy, ad loc.). 

The first reference to the specific status 
of the widow is made in the context of 
verses pertaining to marriage and divorce. 
Inasmuch as every dissolution of a mar- 
riage that has been consummated, or even 
where there has been a presumption of 
consummation, requires the wife to ob- 
serve a waiting period (‘%dda), so it is for the 
widow. The Qur'an states specifically four 
months and ten days as the widow’s %dda. 
This is longer than the %dda for the di- 
vorced woman, which is three menstrual 
cycles (Q 2:228; see MENSTRUATION). The 
primary legal concern (see LAW AND THE 
QUR’AN) in the case of both the widow and 
the divorced woman is to ascertain whether 
or not the woman is pregnant with her hus- 
band’s child (see CHILDREN). In such cases, 
the widow should not remarry until she 
has given birth (q.v.) to the child. Once she 
has given birth, she is free to remarry and 
the full period of dda need not be ob- 
served (see WAITING PERIOD). 

In the case of the widow, the time of ‘dda 
is longer, as it is also a time of mourning 
for the deceased husband (see BURIAL; 
DEATH AND THE DEAD). There is, however, 
no indication in the Qur’an that the wom- 
an’s position as a widow should be seen as 
either a social stigma or a disadvantage to 
her. Widowhood is understood to be a tem- 
porary situation. Q 2:235 speaks immedi- 
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ately to those men who would wish to ask 
for the widow’s hand in marriage. It is ap- 
propriate that they do so openly and not in 
secret once the woman has observed her 
period of ‘dda. 

Q 2:240 explains what men should be- 
queath to their widows in terms of finan- 
cial and residential support (see 
INHERITANCE; MAINTENANCE AND UPKEEP). 
A widow should be entitled to a year’s 
maintenance and full residence in the hus- 
band’s home. If, however, she herself 
chooses to leave the home, she is entitled 
to do so. Q 4:12 refers to inheritance rights 
in which the widow is entitled to a quarter 
of her husband’s property (q.v.) if he leaves 
no children and an eighth if he leaves 
children. 

In the legal discussions on mahr (dower 
paid to the wife on marriage; see 
BRIDEWEALTH), widowhood is one of the 
three situations, along with consummation 
and divorce, which confirms the payment 
of the full mahr to the wife. Even if the hus- 
band dies before the marriage has been 
consummated, the widow is entitled to the 
full mahr because “by the death of the hus- 
band, the marriage is rendered complete. 
For everything becomes established and 
confirmed by its completion, and becomes 
established with respect to all its effects” 
(Marghinant, Hidaya, i, 204). 


Mona Siddiqui 
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WINE 


Wite see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


Will see FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION; 


INHERITANCE 


Wind see AIR AND WIND 


Wine 


Intoxicating beverage made from fer- 
mented grapes or other substances. The 
most common word for wine in the Qur’4n 
is khamy, a term prevalent in early Arabic 
poetry, although the Arabs of the penin- 
sula customarily drank nabidh, a fermented 
beverage made, for example, from barley, 
honey, spelt or different kinds of palms. 
While the climate and geography of much 
of “Arabia” is not suitable for wine produc- 
tion, parts of the Yemen, as well as areas 
such as Medina and ‘Ta if, would have had 
the necessary conditions for the cultivation 
of grapes. Wine was also imported from 
Syria and Iraq, particularly through the 
agency of the Jewish and Christian com- 
munities in the peninsula (the Arabic khamr 
may derive from the Syro-Aramaic hamra). 
The qur’anic khamr marks both earthly 
and paradisiacal vintages (see FOOD AND 
DRINK; PARADISE). Unlike later Islamic 
exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), who privileged 
a limited set of wine references to support 
its strict prohibition, the Qur'an expresses 
a highly nuanced and largely ambivalent 
attitude towards this beverage and its 
effects (see INTOXIGANTS; LAW AND THE 
QuR’AN). Ahamr is linked with gambling 
(q.v.) and identified as a source of both sin 
and profit (Q 2:219; see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR), with gambling, idol worship (see 
IDOLS AND IMAGES; POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM) and divination (q.v.) arrows, and 
labeled an abomination (Q 5:90-1). Joseph’s 


dreams (see DREAMS AND SLEEP) 1n prison 


WINE 


feature khamr (Q 12:36, 41), and dwellers of 
paradise delight in rivers of wine (Q 47:15; 
see McAuliffe, Wines). In addition to khamr, 
sakar appears as an inimical earthly intoxi- 
cant (cf. Q 4:43) that undermines prayer 
(q.v.) but also serves as a divine gift 

(Q 16:66-9; see GIFT AND GIFT-GIVING), a 
sign (aya; see sins) for those who under- 
stand (see INTELLECT; KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING). Also mentioned is rahig, the 
purest, most excellent of heavenly wines 
(Q 83:25) and a celestial goblet (see cups 
AND VESSELS) with liquid from a pure 
spring (ma‘%n) mirroring its earthly coun- 
terpart in every way but its ability to in- 
toxicate (Q 37:45; 56:18-19). Throughout 
the shorter stiras (q.v.) of the Qur'an, a 
chaotic, intoxicated madness that marks 
the day of judgment (see LAST JUDGMENT) 
contrasts sharply with the tranquil, per- 
fected garden of repose (see GARDENS), 
where righteous ones imbibe as much wine 
as they please without the drunken effects. 
This tension between the real and the ideal 
may also account for the Qur’an’s sober 
portrayals of Noah (q.v.) and Lot (q.v.), 
men all too familiar with the pleasures of 
the vine in their Jewish and Christian con- 
texts (see JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS 
AND CHRISTIANITY) but pillars of absti- 
nence (q.v.) in the Islamic revelation (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; SCRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR'AN), where their actions must 
match the integrity of the message they 
bear. Even servants of God (see SERVANT; 
WORSHIP) may fall prey to wine’s earthly 
enticements. The Qur’an’s ambivalent 
treatment of wine was resolved by early 
exegetes, who determined the historical 
“occasion” upon which God revealed each 
wine passage (see OCCASIONS OF REVELA- 
TION). By examining such passages sequen- 
tially, qur’anic commentators noted a 
gradual diminution in tolerance toward 
wine consumption (see ABROGATION; 
FORBIDDEN; LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL). Al- 
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Tabart (d. 310/923; Ta/six, v, 58) records 
how God allowed humans to enjoy his gift 
until they proved incapable of drinking 
responsibly. After a series of such atrocities, 
like the Prophet’s uncle mutilating ‘Alt’s 
camel in a fit of drunkenness, God finally 
prohibited wine. While both Sunni and 
Shri schools of law assert the prohibition 
of wine (a position that critiques the pre- 
Islamic, libertine position; see AGE OF 
IGNORANCE; PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QUR’AN), dissensions over what constitutes 
“wine,” or whether the substance itself or 
only its effects are prohibited, can be de- 
tected in legal discussions surrounding this 
beverage. The Hanafis, for example, note 
that since the Qur’an only condemns khamr, 
the prohibition of khamr should not extend 
to other alcoholic beverages. Contrary to 
this view, the majority opinion emphasizes 
a drink’s potential to intoxicate over and 
above its composition and forbids intake of 
any amount of liquid if it causes (or may 
potentially cause) one to become drunk. 
The law extends well beyond mere con- 
sumption to include the production and 
sale of alcoholic beverages under penalty 
of punishment (see BOUNDARIES AND 
PREGEPTS; GHASTISEMENT AND PUNISH- 
MENT). Despite its prohibition, wine 
becomes a favorite metaphor of mystics 
(see SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN), who exploit 
the Qur’an’s ambivalence towards this 
potent substance to confuse the boundaries 
that separate sobriety from intoxication, 
licit from illicit, human from divine and, 


ultimately, real from ideal. 
Kathryn Kueny 
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Winter see sEAsons 


Wisdom 


Ability to understand deeply and judge 
soundly. God is wise (hakim). He is, 
however, never described by this 
characteristic alone, but always in 
conjunction with another characteristic. 
Hakim is most frequently connected with 
‘aziz, “almighty” (forty-seven times; see 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE), and almost as 
frequently is God described as hakim and 
‘alim, “omniscient” (thirty-six times; see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; INTELLECT). 
Hakim with khabir, “knowing,” is rare (three 
times) and even rarer are the occurrences 
of hakim with “forgiving” (tawwab), “all- 
embracing” (wast), “praiseworthy” (hamid), 
and “exalted” (‘ali; see GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES). 

God possesses wisdom (hikma), which he 
can give “to whom he wishes” (Q 2:269), 
mainly to the prophets (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD; MESSENGER): Abraham 
(q.v.) and his family (Q 4:54), David (q.v.; 
Q 2:251; 38:20), Jesus (q.v.; e.g. Q 5:1103 
43:63) and Muhammad (Q 4:113), but also 
to Luqman (q.v.; Q 31:12). Wisdom is a 
revelation (e.g. awhd, Q 17:39; see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION) and the 
Quran is also “wise” (al-Qur ‘an al-hakim, 
Q 36:2; see NAMES OF THE QURAN), for 
wisdom stands on an equal footing with 
scripture (kilab; see BOOK; SCRIPTURE AND 


WISDOM 


THE QUR'AN), including the Torah (q.v.) 
and the Gospel (q.v.; Q 3:48; 5:110). God 
teaches scripture and wisdom (e.g. Q 3:48; 
see TEACHING): he sends down scripture 
and wisdom (Q 2:231). It remains unclear 
whether in such collocations “wisdom” 
means another holy scripture or is a 
summative reference to the contents of 
those holy books just mentioned. The task 
of the messenger or prophet is to deliver 
the scriptures together with wisdom to the 
people (cf. Q 2:151; 43:63), or to recite the 
scripture and wisdom to the people (cf. e.g. 
Q 33:34; 62:2; see RECITATION OF THE 
QURAN; ORALITY AND WRITING IN 
ARABIA). Qur'an commentators under- 
stand hikma as knowing and understanding 
the Qur'an, or as understanding and 
reflecting on the religion, or even as fear 
(q.v.) of God (godliness, devoutness, piety 
[q.v.]; khaysha, wara’, Tabari, Tafsiz, iti, 6of.; 
Qurtubt, Jami$ iti, 330; Ibn Kathir, Tafsi; 
1, 571f.). 

God is the omnipotent, omniscient 
creator of the world (q.v.; see also CREA- 
TION; COSMOLOGY), in which the wisdom 
of God reveals itself, the recognition of 
which is the task of the wise. Hikma, as 
human wisdom, is understood in two ways. 
First, Greek philosophy (falsafa), natural 
science and medicine in its Arabic-Islamic 
form are hikma. Thus the biographical 
lexicons for philosophers, natural scientists, 
physicians, etc. are called ta rikh 
al-hukama’ — for example, Ibn al-Qiftt’s 
(d. 646/1248) Ta’rikh al-hukama’; addi- 
tionally, accounts and collected works are 
called siwan al-hikma (e.g. al-Bayhaqi’s 
Tatimmat siwan al-hikma; see SCHOLARS; 
SCIENCE AND THE QURAN; MEDICINE AND 
THE QUR'AN; PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

In devout-mystic circles, hikma is wisdom 
delivered through the pronouncements of 
wise men (hukama’) mostly anonymously: 
edifying, devout and mystic aphorisms. In 


WISH AND DESIRE 


this context, in the third/ninth century, 
hikma becomes mystical wisdom and also 
theosophy (see s0FISM AND THE QUR'AN). 
Of this, the best example is the east 
Iranian mystic al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (who 
died between 318/936 and 320/938). For 
him, /ikma is the mystic knowledge of the 
soul (q.v.) and the world. A further step was 
the syncretic mingling of the more 
mystical ikma — theosophy — with Greek 
philosophy and non-Islamic religious 
concepts. This occurred in the systems of 
Suhrawardi (d. 587/1191) and Ibn al-‘Arabi 
(d. 638/1240). 

Lastly, for the gloss of al-hikma (in al-kitab 
wa-l-hikma of e.g. Q 2:129) as sunnat al-nabi, 


see SUNNA. 
Bernd Radtke 
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Wish and Desire 


The act of hoping for or wanting some- 
thing and the object of that act. There are 
three main agencies through which wish 
and desire are exercised in the Qur'an: one 
is divine, another human, and the third 
satanic (see DEVIL). The manifestations and 
the interplay of the three create an ethical 
tension (see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN) that 
evokes questions of accountability, respon- 
sibility (q.v.) and justice (see JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE). In that sense, wish and desire 
become the principles whereby the subject 
and the object are placed into a value- 
laden relationship. Be it an act of God, 
Satan, or the human being, wish and desire 
are a function of the subject’s awareness 
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and expectations of the object. Among the 
three, God’s wishes are mentioned most 
frequently. The phrase “God willing” (in 
shia lah) is both common and varied, in- 
dicating that God’s wishes are exercised at 
both cosmic and everyday levels (see 
cosMOLoGy). Like many other passages, 
Q 5:17 affirms that it was through God’s 
wish/will that the world came into being 
(yakhluqu ma _yashau) in such a way that 
associates his wishing with his infinite 
power (wa-Allah ‘ala kulli shay’in qadirun; see 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE; FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION). As divine wish is inex- 
tricably linked with divine omnipotence, it 
is continuously carried out within and be- 
yond worldly limits (see WoRLD). No won- 
der then that the verb sha and its 
derivatives appear over 500 times in the 
Qur’an, mainly in reference to God. 
Although at first glance God’s wishes 
appear volatile and unpredictable, the 
Quran ascertains that their function and 
purpose can be appreciated only after the 
human mind accepts its own limitations 
(see INTELLECT; KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING). In Q 18:23-4, the Qur'an 
warns: “And do not say anything like ‘I will 
surely do this tomorrow.’ Unless God 
wishes, and remember your lord (q.v.) 
when you forget (see REMEMBRANCE} 
MEMORY) and say, ‘Maybe my lord will 
guide me (see ASTRAY) to a nearer way to 
truth (q.v.) than this.’” Historically under- 
stood as a response to Muhammad’s neg- 
ligence when he answered a Qurayshi 
inquirer (see QURAYSH) with inappropriate 
self-confidence — “Come tomorrow and I 
will surely give you an answer” but without 
adding the phrase in sha‘a llah — this verse 
was ostensibly intended to highlight the 
unpredictability of divine volition even 
in the context of Muhammad’s own pro- 
phetic mission (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). Reflecting upon this 
essential dependability on, yet inacces- 
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sibility to, divine wishes, classical Muslim 
exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) interpret the 
ubiquitous in shaa llah phrase in relation to 
their theological positions on free will and 
predetermination. Al-Razi (d. 606/1210), 
for example, develops a lengthy argument 
by contrasting the Mu'tazili (see Mu‘Ta- 
zILA) and his own Ash‘ari positions and 
concludes that: one, we can never be sure 
that we will/can do anything until God 
gives us permission; and, two, we should 
never anticipate future events because, if 
they prove to be different, we will be 
deemed liars (see LIE; FORETELLING; 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). He charges 
the Mu'tazila with transferring the agency 
of wishes and desire to human beings 
rather than leaving it with its divine source. 
When God asks for belief (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF) and obedience (q.v.) and his ser- 
vants disobey (see DISOBEDIENCE), al-Razi 
continues, God’s wishes are not fulfilled. In 
contrast, he holds that everything that God 
wills must happen: for example, if a man 
says, “Tomorrow I will return the debt I 
owe, if God wills,” and if he fails to do it, 
he cannot be blamed because this was 
clearly God’s wish and we can either 
understand it or not. He contrasts this 
interpretation with that of the Mu'tazila, 
according to which it is the man who is to 
blame if the debt is not returned because 
man’s evil nature (see GOOD AND EVIL; 
FALL OF MAN) prevents him from doing 
what he has promised (Razi, Tafsir). Al- 
Razi’s interpretation poignantly relates to 
Q 81:27-9 which says, “This is surely a re- 
minder to all human beings (li/-‘Glamina), 
and those among them who wish to change 
their ways (an_yastaqima); you cannot wish 
but what God, the lord of all worlds, 
wishes” (the wording almost identical to 
Q 76:29-30). 

In addition to sha’a, God’s wishes are also 
expressed through the verb arada. Although 
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often used synonymously with sha a, arada 
evokes more strongly divine intentionality, 
as in Q 2:26: “What does God intend/ 
mean (mdadha arada) by this parable (q.v.)?” 
Reflecting thus with divine deliberation, 
arada attempts to lay out the inner workings 
of the divine order in the implementation 
of God’s desires, as per Q 16:40: “Truly, 
when we refer to a thing, if we want it to 
be (idha aradnahu), we just tell it ‘Be!’ and it 
is.” God does not desire without a purpose 
but the speculations of what that purpose 
might be yields different theological 
possibilities. 

While continuously attesting to the power 
of divine desire, both sha@a and arada place 
human beings in a direct and dynamic re- 
lationship with it. But the nature of that 
relationship 1s far from simple. In fact, its 
complexity has created a theological co- 
nundrum and the rise of several scholastic 
positions on the questions of free will and 
predestination. Gan human beings act on 
their own wishes and desires? Do these 
desires predate them in accordance with 
the divine plan? Notwithstanding the theo- 
logical and political implications of such 
questions in Islamic history, it is clear that 
the Qur'an keeps the tension among dif- 
ferent possibilities alive, placing divine and 
human wishes simultaneously in harmony 
and conflict, and perpetuating sharp ethi- 
cal differentiations between the wishes and 
desires of believers and those of nonbeliev- 
ers. There are no simple answers in the 
Quran or in the later intellectual tradition, 
even though the message seems rather 
straightforward, as Q 6:125 states (similarly, 
IN Q 5:41; 6:17, 125; 7:176; 10:107; etc.): 
“Whomever God wishes to guide, he opens 
his heart (q.v.) to Islam; whomever God 
wishes to lead astray, he restricts his heart, 
as if he is rising to heaven (see HEAVEN AND 
sky). This is how God inflicts punishment 
(see GHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT) on 
those who do not believe.” 


WISH AND DESIRE 


In this sense, because the relational func- 
tion of divine desire necessitates reciproc- 
ity, many qur’anic passages posit human 
beings not only as objects of God’s wishes 
and intentions but as subjects/agents ex- 
ercising their own desires. It is here that 
the Qur’4n draws a sharp distinction be- 
tween believers and nonbelievers. Believers 
surrender to God’s wishes and, in turn, 
become conscious of, and act on, their de- 
sires for divine grace (q.v.) and mercy (q.v.). 
Nonbelievers, on the other hand, reject 
God and direct their desires elsewhere, for 
which they become eternally condemned, 
as in Q 18:29, “Say, The truth comes from 
your lord; whoever so wishes, let them be- 
lieve; whoever wishes, let them disbelieve,” 
upon which the Qur'an details the differ- 
ence in the outcome of the two choices for 
the condition in the hereafter (Q 18:30-445 
see ESGHATOLOGY; REWARD AND PUNISH- 
MENT). Human desire directly reflects both 
one’s knowledge of God and one’s system 
of belief (see FAITH; RELIGION). Those 
who lived in the pre-Islamic Age of 
Ignorance (q.v.; jahiliyya) are accused not 
only of their ignorance (q.v.) of the creator 
(see GREATION) but of the stubborn, blind- 
ing urge to fulfill their desire for material 
and visible goods (see WEALTH; INSOLENCE 
AND OBSTINACY): “There is only our life in 
the present world; we die (see DEATH AND 
THE DEAD), we live (see LIFE), and only fate 
(q.v.)/time (q.v.; al-dahr) destroys us” 

(Q 45:24). The pursuit of this-worldly 
desires is a pursuit for self-realization that 
reflects the pre-Islamic teaching that all 
sensations and experiences belong to the 
physical world only, in contrast to the 
quranic cosmos in which the greatest 
self-fulfillment comes in the hereafter, 

as worded in Q 87:16-17: “No, you prefer 
the life of this world; whereas the here- 
after is superior and lasting” (see 


TRANSIENCE; ETERNITY). Human desires 
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are thus bifurcated into those that are low 
and worldly, characteristic of a conduct 
inspired by one’s whims and fancies (ahwa’ 
[sing. hawa], appearing numerous times, 
€.g. Q 3:14; 18:28; 20:165 25:43; 28:50; 42:15; 
45:18), and those that are ethically sound 
and inspire to behave and do one’s duty as 
a servant (q.v.) of God. An example of this 
distinction is those incidents at the early 
stages of Muhammad’s career when pagan 
Arabs hurled accusations at him and the 
Quran responded (Q 5322-3): “No, your 
companion has not strayed away nor has 
he erred, and he does not speak on a whim 
(ma _yantiqu ‘ani l-hawa; see OPPOSITION TO 
MUHAMMAD; PRE-ISLAMICG ARABIA AND THE 
QUR’AN).” 

In addition to the ethics of desire-driven 
behavior, the issue of human wishes and 
yearning acquires another interpretative 
trajectory, associated with the Saft world- 
view (see SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN). For the 
Sifis, a hadith qudst (see HADITH AND THE 
QUR’AN) exemplifies the principle of the 
relationship between God and human be- 
ings: “I was a hidden treasure and I longed 
to be known, so I created the world.” ‘The 
desire for self-reflection is believed to in- 
spire the very act of creation. Focusing on 
the language of love (q.v.) and yearning 
that permeates much of the Qur'an (e.g. 

Q 2:165, 195; 49:93 57:19, 23; 60:1, 8; etc.), 
the mystics define desire as a spiritual pro- 
peller that allows the wayfarer (see 
JOURNEY) to achieve closeness with God. 
The wayfarer is often referred to as the 
murid — the active participle form of 
arada — in accordance with the aforemen- 
tioned double-entendre of arada, to want 
and to intend. The desire for God is per- 
sonalized as both affection and primordial 
yearning for beatific vision (see FACE OF 
Gop), in accordance with not only the 
hadith qudst mentioned above, but also with 


the qur’anic phrase tbtigha@ a wajhi lah, “out 
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of yearning for God’s face,” that appears 
In Q 2:272, 6:52 and g2:20. After all, it is 
only God’s face that lasts forever while ev- 
erything else perishes (Q 28:88). Desiring it 
(both arada and tbtaghd are used in the 
uran) is therefore the only ultimate kind 
of desire and yearning a believer can have 
in this self-reflective genesis of creation. 
Finally, in the ethical triangle of 
wishing/desiring, Satan’s role in splitting 
humankind into believers and nonbelievers 
is instrumental: wa-yuridu I-shaytanu an 
-yudillahum dalalan ba dan (Q 4:60; see 
PARTIES AND FACTIONS; ENEMIES). The 
Qur’an repeatedly mentions Satan’s desire 
to confuse and lead humankind astray as a 
vindictive reaction against his expulsion 
from heaven. Satan’s rebelliousness (see 
REBELLION; ARROGANCE) is thus expressed 
through his desires to intervene at the level 
of human action. Because metaphysically 
speaking Satan is neither superior nor 
equal to God, his desires do not pose a 
competition to God’s nor do they overrun 
them. Rather, being more powerful than 
inferior human beings, Satan desires to 
confuse them about the nature of divine 
commands, leading them away from God’s 
path (e.g. Q 4:48, 60; 22:52; see PATH OR 
way), making them forget God (Q 5:91), 
tempting them with various promises 
which he never fulfills (Q 4:120; 7:20; 8:48; 
14:22, etc.) and ever deceiving them 
(Q 4:76; 24:21; 58:10; see JOY AND MISERY). 
Satan thus redirects human desire from 
God to himself, turning himself into the 
false object of desire: “God made a true 
promise to you (see COVENANT). I too made 
promises, but did not keep them. I had no 
authority over you, but when I called out 
to you, you answered. Do not blame me; 
blame yourselves.” Those who, against 
God’s warnings (e.g. Q 7:27, “Children of 
Adam, do not let Satan seduce you”; see 


ADAM AND EVE; OATHS; BREAKING TRUSTS 
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AND CONTRACTS), respond to Satan, are 
doomed, as in Q 43:36: “And whoever turns 
away from remembrance of the compas- 
sionate (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES), we 
shall assign Satan to be his companion.” 
Divine wishes thus tower over both hu- 
man and Satanic ones, keeping the two in 
a tension that creates a range of possibili- 
ties that people can choose once they are 
offered the knowledge of God’s path. This 
interplay functionally separates the three 
agents only in the realm of individual 
action, laying out specific guidelines for 
practical judgments as well as inducing 
divergent theological debates on the issues 
of accountability, justice and responsibility. 
In the cosmic scheme of things, however, 
divine wishes prevail and reflect the 
integrity and omnipotence of God’s plan 
to make all human beings aware of the 
ways to realize their ultimate desires. 
Regarding the theological matters of 
agency, Muslim orthodoxy eventually 
found a middle ground that, no matter 
what the subjective reasons for acting on 
one’s desires through the principles of 
acquisition (kasb) may be, the epistemic 
frame of reference is unwavering, stable, 
and clear. The Ash‘aris sum up this posi- 


tion in the following terms: 


His will is one, everlasting, connected to 
all willing from his own actions, and the 
actions of his servants insofar as they are 
created for him, not insofar as they are 
acquired from them. From that, he said 
that he willed everything, good and bad, 
beneficial and harmful, just as he willed 
and knew it to be. He willed from his ser- 
vants what he knew and what he com- 
manded his pen (see WRITING AND 
WRITING MATERIALS) to write on the pre- 
served tablet (q.v.). That is his decree, rul- 
ing, and predetermination which never 


changed and can never be replaced. It is 
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impossible for anything to be against what 
is known and predetermined in form in 
this manner (from Shahrastani, Milal, i, 


66-9; trans. M. Sells, Early Islamic mysticism, 
320). 


Amila Buturovic 
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Wit see HUMOR; INTELLECT 


Witness to Faith 


Arabic shahdada, i.e. the statement “I testify 
that there is no god but God and I testify 
that Muhammad is the messenger of 
God,” ashhadu an la ilaha illa llah wa-ashhadu 
anna Muhammadan rasilu lah. Vhe utterance 
of the statement in Arabic is required of 
all Muslims to signify acceptance of Islam 
and thus it must be said at least once, with 
full intention, in a lifetime. The shahada 
also plays a central role in the structure of 
the daily prayer (q.v.; salat) as well as in 
other life-cycle occasions and thus is re- 
peated frequently in a Muslim’s life. In the 
Quran the statement itself is not found as 
a formula nor is there indication of the 
ritual act which later Islam has made it (as 
one of the five pillars; see RITUAL AND THE 
QuR’AN). The content of the statement, 
however, and the phraseology of the two 
elements (known as the shahdadatant) of the 
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Shahada are in the Qur'an, as is a very 
strong sense of the role of “witnessing” 
one’s faith (q.v.; see also BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF} WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING). 


Proclaiming the unity of God 


“There is no god but God” is found in the 
Quran in the exact phrasing of the shahada 
only in Q 37:35 and Q 47:19. The first of 
these passages is especially interesting 
given the development of the ritual 
shahada, since it speaks of an oral pro- 
fession of the statement in front of un- 
believers (see ORALITY; GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES). Verses 34 through 36 of Q 37 
state: “Even so it is with the sinners (see 
SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). When it is said to 
them, “There is no god but God,’ they wax 
proud (see PRIDE; ARROGANCE) saying, 
‘What, shall we forsake our gods for a 
poet possessed (see POETRY AND POETS; 
INSANITY; JINN)?’” Q 47:19 is a command 
to believers but not one entailing ritual 
testimony: “Know therefore that there is 
no god but God and ask for forgiveness 
[q.v.; of your sin].” Given this, it would be 
accurate to suggest that the performative 
aspect of the statement of the oneness of 
God as it is expressed in the shahdda is 
clearly post-quranic. That said, it is worth 
remembering that the statement, “There is 
no god but he,” /@ daha illa huwa, is a con- 
stant refrain in the Quran, found over 
forty times with some variations, including 
“There is no god but I” and “There is no 
god but you” (e.g. Q 2:163; 16:2; 21:87). 
Sometimes (e.g, Q 2:255) this is prefaced by 
the word “God,” Allah la ilaha illa huwa, 
“God, there is no god but he!” In Q 3:62 
and Q 38:65 the phrasing of the negative in 
the statement “There is no god but God” is 
another variant of the ritual shahdda, using 
wa-ma min udhin rather than the particle of 
absolute negation, /a@ (see GRAMMAR AND 
THE QURAN). The theological position of 


“There is no god but God” is a major 
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theme of the Quran, even if the precise 
way in which that is ritually expressed in 
Islam is, at best, latent in the text. 

The non-qur’anic status of the precise 
phrasing (as well as some variability in how 
the statement was to be expressed in the 
early centuries of Islam — on which see 
below) has led some to seek the back- 
ground to the phrase outside the Islamic 
context. Attention has been drawn to the 
Samaritans (q.v.) as having a parallel for- 
mulation (Baumstark, Herkunft; Macuch, 
Vorgeschichte). 


Proclaiming Muhammaa’s status 
The figure of the “messenger of God” is a 
constant presence in the Qur’an with 
phrases such as “He is the messenger of 
God” in Q 49:3 and proclamations such as 
“T am the messenger of God” in Q 7:158 
(see MESSENGER). References to “God and 
his messenger” with variants such as “me 
and my messenger” also abound (e.g. 
Q 4:13, 136; 5:111, with Jesus as the mes- 
senger; 9:62). The precise phraseology 
“Muhammad is the messenger of God” is, 
however, included in scripture only once, 
in Q 48:29. The context there is a state- 
ment of fact and not of ritual enunciation: 
“Muhammad is the messenger of God 
and those who are with him are hard 
against the unbelievers, merciful to one 
another (see MERCY).” ‘The other three 
instances of the use of the proper name 
Muhammad (q.v.; see also NAMES OF THE 
PROPHET) in the Qur’an (Q 3:14.45 33:403 
47:2) do not suggest any notion of a ritual 


formula. 


The emergence of the formula of the shahada 
Within the early Islamic period the shahada 
and variations on it emerged as identifiers 
of Islamic allegiance, being found on coins 
and in inscriptions dating from the first 
Muslim century (see EPIGRAPHY AND THE 
QUR’AN; NUMISMATICS; MONEY). It is during 
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this period that the shahada clearly gained 
status and, eventually, a set formulation. 
The precise phrasing of the statements 
displays some variation over time. 
Commonly the word “alone” (wahda or 
wahid), is added after Allah, perhaps pick- 
ing up on the phrasing of Q 6:19 (cf. 

Q 18:110, etc.), which states, huwa tahun 
wahidun, “He is one god.” This phrase, as 
found in coins and inscriptions, is often 
followed by “He has no partner,” /@ sharika 
lahu (as found in Q 6:163; see POLYTHEISM 
AND ATHEISM). A typical example of this 
formulation is found in the wall mosaic 
located in the ruins of some Umayyad 
shops in Baysan (today, Bet Shean, in 
Israel) dating from earlier than 131/749 
(when the town was destroyed by an earth- 
quake). This inscription reads, “In the 
name of God, the merciful, the compas- 
sionate. There is no god but God alone; he 
has no partner. Muhammad is the mes- 
senger of God” (Khamis, Two wall mosaic 
inscriptions, 163). The examples of coins 
with the phrasing “There is no god but 
God alone” from the post-‘Abd al-Malik 
monetary reform period are well known. 
Examples still exist from as early as the 
years 77/696 and 78/697. Those coins of- 
ten add the phrase “Whom he sent with 
guidance (see ASTRAY) and the religion 
(q.v.) of truth (q.v.), that he might make it 
victorious (see VICTORY) over all religions” 
(cf Q 9:33; 48:28; 61:9; for examples see 
Walker, Catalogue). The existence of these 
phrases on coins might suggest that, at this 
time, the ritual status and formulation of 
the shahada had not yet been reached. The 
same observation may be made for the 
inscriptions in the Dome of the Rock in 
Jerusalem (q.v.) dating from the same 
period. Even in the hadith literature of the 
third Muslim century/ninth century G.£. 
(see HADITH AND THE QURAN), the place 
and the formulation of the shahdda as an 
independent ritual activity (outside of its 
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incorporation into the prayer ritual) 
appears to be not yet completely fixed 
(see Rippin, Muslims, 98-100; Wensinck, 
Muslim creed, 27-35). 


“Witnessing” as a quranic theme 
The Quran uses the root sh-h-d some 200 
times in a variety of senses, some of which 
may be connected with the sense of “giv- 
ing witness to faith,” thus providing 
impetus, it may be thought, to the develop- 
ment of the shahdada as a ritual activity. 
There are two main senses of witnessing 
in the Qur'an. One relates to matters of 
faith and the other, to various legal matters 
(see LAW AND THE QUR’AN). While it may 
be argued that there is a relationship be- 
tween those two, especially since God is 
described as al-shahid, the witness over ev- 
erything (e.g. Q 58:6; 85:9), the emphasis 
on a notion of testifying specifically to 
one’s faith, a notion which is not present in 
the legal “witness” passages, suggests that 
at least a theoretical separation is possible. 
On the legal side, the Qur’an speaks of 
witnesses as needing to be involved in vari- 
ous commercial and personal transactions 
(see CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES). Such 
witnessing is deemed evidence and the 
words bayyina, “evidence,” and shahada, 
“witnessing,” are often used interchange- 


ably. The Qur'an (e.g. Q 2:282; 4:15; 24:4) 


requires such witness-evidence from people 


in a number of situations, including law- 
suits, matters regarding the status of per- 
sons (marriage, divorce, manumission, 
bequest; see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE} 
SLAVES AND SLAVERY; INHERITANCE), 
financial matters and hadd offences (i.e. 
those which involved prescribed penalties 
such as fornication, adultery, manslaughter 
and so on; see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; 
ADULTERY AND FORNICATION; MURDER; 
BLOODSHED). 


Of its religious uses the first thing to note 
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is that witnessing is not passive but active. 
It is a demand to “bear witness” or to “tes- 
tify.” Q 3:64 states, “If they [the People of 
the Book (q.v.)] turn back, say, ‘Bear wit- 


Q 2:143 has 
biblical resonances in stating, “Thus we 
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ness that we are Muslims. 


have made you a middle nation that you 
might be witnesses to the people and the 
messenger a witness to you.” It is relevant 
to the development of the shahdda as a 
spoken ritual activity that God bears wit- 
ness to his oneness in Q 3:18, “God bears 
witness that there is no god but he,” and 
believers bear witness to the truth of 
Muhammad’s message in Q 3:86, “How 
can God guide those who disbelieve after 
they have accepted faith and testified that 
the messenger was true and that the clear 
signs (q.v.; see also VERSES) had come to 
them?” Statements close to both elements 
of the shahada are thus found in the Quran 
in a context which suggests an active pro- 


cess of witnessing. 


Martyrdom as witnessing faith 


The semantic link between “witnessing 
faith” (being a shahid) and being a “mar- 
tyr” (shahid) — two terms and usages 
clearly separated in later Islamic 

times — is not evident in the Quran (see 
MARTYRS). Goldziher (ms, 11, 350-4) argued 
that the development from witness to mar- 
tyr derived from Christian Syriac usage of 
the cognate sahd@ in translating the Greek 
martus. Those who are spoken of as “wit- 
nesses to faith” in the Qur'an (either 
Shuhada,, the plural of shahid, as in Q 3:140; 
4:69; 39:69; 57:19, or shahidin in Q 3:53; 
5:83, etc.) fit within the meaning sketched 
above of those who “testify” to their faith 
in God and Muhammad (the plural uses of 
the word as “legal witnesses” are clearly 
separated). Many commentaries, however, 
interpret shuhada@’, especially in Q 3:140, in 
the sense of “martyr” by connecting it to 
the context of the battles of Badr (q.v.) and 
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Uhud which occurred during the lifetime 
of the Prophet (see EXPEDITIONS AND 
BATTLES). The early authority Ibn Jurayj is 
reported by al-Tabart (d. 310/923; Tafsiy, 
vii, 243, report no. 7915) to have said re- 
garding “So that God may know those who 
believe and may take witnesses/martyrs 
from among you” (Q 3:140), that the 
Muslims used to petition their lord (q.v.) by 
saying, “Our lord, show us another day like 
the day of Badr in which we can fight the 
polytheists, strive well in your cause, and 
seek therein martyrdom.” That prayer was 
said to have been answered at Uhud be- 
cause, on that day, the Muslims met the 
polytheists in battle and God chose mar- 
tyrs from among them. Such readings of 
these verses are also found in very early 
exegetical works; the meaning of the 
shuhada@ as “those martyred in the path of 
God” is, for example, the fourth of six 
meanings given to the word by Muqatil b. 
Sulayman (d. 150/767) in his al-Ashbah wa- 
l-naza'y ft l-Qur ‘an al-karim (148-9) con- 
nected to Q 4:69 and Q 57:19 (see PATH OR 
way). As Goldziher has pointed out, 
however, the more standard qur’anic 
phrase for referring to the martyrs who die 
in battle is “those killed in the path of 
God” (e.g. Q 3:169, “Think not of those 
who are slain in the path of God as dead! 
They live, finding sustenance [q.v.] with 
their lord”; see DEATH AND THE DEAD; 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; PARADISE). 

Be that as it may, it is clear that by the time 
of the hadith literature, shahid as “martyr” 
is well established, with martyrdom un- 
derstood in a very broad sense, not limited 
to those killed in battle, and often carrying 
an implicit criticism of those who seek 
death in order to gain the status of the 


martyr. 


The shahada in theology 
The ritual repetition of the shahada is often 
treated as the core or ground level of faith, 
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aman, as a whole. In many discussions, the 
profession of the shahada is the one action 
required for someone to be considered a 
Muslim. Questions about the status of 
works beyond that required profession pro- 
duced the debates about the role of works 
in the life of the believer in Islam (see 
GOOD DEEDS; THEOLOGY AND THE 
QuR’ANn). Most famously, this related to the 
discussion of the status of the “believing 
sinner” which, in the extreme case, applied 
to someone who only said the shahada but 
whose actions were otherwise not in keep- 
ing with Islamic requirements. In later 
Muslim times, likely starting with al- 
Ghazal (d. 505/1111), the shahdda was un- 
derstood as the creedal statement of Islam, 
providing the basis for the discussion that 
characterized all theology as an explana- 
tion of the two sentences of the shahada 
(Wensinck, Muslim creed, 270-6). 


Andrew Rippin 
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WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING 
Witnessing and ‘Testifying 


Perceiving something and giving evidence 
of it. These two notions are distinct from 
each other but interrelated, insofar as the 
one is the prerequisite of the other. Also, 
the act of perception results in knowledge 
that can later be passed on, and so may be 
considered to be oriented towards the 
future; bearing evidence, by contrast, refers 
to the past. Thus, witnessing and testifying 
establishes a chain of information, with the 
witness serving as a connecting link be- 
tween a past event and a person inquiring 
about it. From an epistemological point of 
view, however, this chain consists of two 
different relationships. On the one hand, 
the witness’ relationship to the event in 
question is normally characterized by trust 
in his own perception; the inquirer, on the 
other hand, must always decide whether 
the witness is credible and, therefore, 
whether the information he is obtaining is 
true. Since the practice of witnessing and 
testifying is one of the most important 
methods of arriving at a decision in the 
field of law, formulating criteria to ensure 
the credibility of the witness has always 
been of pivotal importance. 

The Arabic counterpart to the English 
notion of “witnessing and testifying” is 
derived from the root sh-h-d, which occurs 
160 times in the Quran, mainly in the first 
verbal form. The verb shahida (44, times) 
covers a set of notions that includes: first, 
“to be present (at)” or “to be (eye)witness 
(of )” (with acc.: e.g. Q 2:185; 12:26; 27:49; 
43:19); second, “to bear evidence of some- 
thing” (d7-, seldom la), or “against some- 
one or oneself” (‘ala; e.g. Q 6:130; 12:81; 
41:20; 46:10); and, third, “to declare” or 
“to profess” (with acc. or anna, “that”; e.g. 
Q 3:81; 7:172; 11:54 25:72; with even God as 
its subject: Q 3:18). Likewise, the active par- 
ticiple shahid (21 times, including its plural 
forms shahidiin, shuhid and ashhad) and the 
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verbal adjective shahid (56 times, including 
the dual shahidan and the plural shuhada’) 
mostly refer to the eyewitness of deeds and 
events (e.g. Q 4:72; 12:26; 28:44), to the wit- 
ness who gives evidence in the court either 
in this world or in the hereafter (e.g. 

Q 4:166; 24:45 40:51; see JUDGMENT; LAST 
JUDGMENT) and to the witness who attests 
to his faith (q.v.) or beliefs (e.g. Q 3:53; 
6:150; 46:10; not shahid). 

Finally, the verbal noun shahada (26 times) 
signifies the “manifest” in contrast to al- 
ghayb, “the hidden” (see HIDDEN AND THE 
HIDDEN), in the recurrent formula ‘im 
al-ghayb wa-l-shahada (“|God] knower of the 
unseen and the visible”; e.g. Q 6:73; 9:94; 
cf. 6:19). It also denotes witnessing the con- 
clusion of an agreement (e.g. Q 2:282; 
5:106; see CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES) and 
testifying to one’s knowledge (e.g. Q 2:140; 
24:43 S¢@ KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING), 
while in Q 24:6, 8 its meaning comes close 
to that of an oath (see oaTuS). ‘There are, 
however, several instances where it is not 
easy to determine in which sense words 
derived from the root sh-h-d should best be 
understood (e.g. Q 3:18, 99; 11:17; 46:10; 
74:13; 83:21). 

At any rate, due to its complex shades of 
meaning, the term shahada with its deriva- 
tions gained central importance in three 
different fields of Islamic culture. It refers, 
first, to witnessing in a judicial context, 
second, to the credo statement, “I confess 
(ashhadu) there is no god except God, 
Muhammad is the messenger of God” (see 
WITNESS TO FAITH) and third, to martyr- 
dom (see MARTYRS). 


Two types of witnesses: attesting and testifying 


In the Qur'an, the notion of witnessing is a 
main issue in the description of events on 
judgment day, on the one hand, and in the 
prescriptions for procedural rules in penal 
and civil law cases in this life, on the other 
(see LAW AND THE QUR'AN; GHASTISEMENT 
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AND PUNISHMENT). These two usages 
should be treated separately. 

To give an idea of the impending divine 
judgment at the end of time, the 
Quran — aside from referring to the met- 
aphor (q.v.) of the mechanical and hence 
impartial scale (e.g. Q 7:8-g; 21:47; see 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES) — evokes above 
all the imagery of a great trial. The 
Quran, however, hardly talks about the 
course of events at this trial; rather, it fo- 
cuses on the impact of two kinds of evi- 
dence that will be presented there: 1) 
written documents (see ORALITY AND 
WRITING IN ARABIA; WRITING AND 
WRITING MATERIALS), and 2) the testimony 
of witnesses. Both draw their authority 
from the close surveillance to which hu- 
man beings are subject during their life- 
time. Nothing that happens on earth 
escapes God (cf. Q 50:16; 58:7; see POWER 
AND IMPOTENCE). Therefore: “God is suf- 
ficient as witness“ (shahid, Q 4:79; cf. 3:98; 
4:33; 6:19; 13:43; and sometimes God is 
called raqib, “watcher,” e.g. Q 5:1173 33:523 
both designations belong to his “most 
beautiful names,” al-asm@ al-husna; see GOD 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). Also he (Q 3:181; 
19:79; 36:12), or rather some angelic beings 
who are mostly called “our messengers” 
(rusulund; e.g. Q 10:21; 43:80; see ANGEL) or 
“guardians” (hdafizin, Q 82:10; hafaza, Q 6:61; 
cf. 4:166; 13:11; 50:17-18), write down the 
deeds of every human being (see 
HEAVENLY BOOK). 

According to some verses (q.v.), on judg- 
ment day there will be one comprehensive 
book (q.v.; Avtab) for all (Q 18:49; 39:69; cf. 
36:12); according to others, there is one 
book for the sinners and one for the pious 
(Q 83:7, 18; see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR), 
one for each community (umma, Q 45:28-9; 
see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 
QuR’AN), or one record for each individual 
(Q 17:13-14, 71; 69:19, 25; 84:7, 10). Be that 
as it may, the notion of celestial registers of 
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deeds belongs to the common religious 
heritage of the Near East (see scRIPTURE 
AND THE QuR’AN). In the Quran, as well as 
in biblical texts (cf Malachi 3:16-17; Daniel 
7:10; Revelation 20:12), written documents, 
whether collective or individual, are the 
decisive evidence in the last judgment. In 
fact, due to their precision and compre- 
hensiveness, these writings themselves dic- 
tate unmistakably the final fate of the souls 
(see SOUL; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). The 
events on judgment day do not themselves 
serve to determine the verdict — since 
God is all-knowing, this is already 

clear — but rather to demonstrate that the 
divine verdict is Just (see JUSTICE AND 
mnJusTICE). Therefore, on judgment day 
the records of deeds will be made public: 
they will be spread open before the souls 
(Q 17:13; 18:49; 39:69); they will be handed 
over to them (Q 17:71; 69:19, 25; 84:7, 10); 
everyone has to read his own register aloud 
(Q 17:14, 71; 69:19). Thus the pious as well 
as the sinners, after gaining insight to the 
records of their deeds, will acknowledge 
the supreme divine justice (Q 17:14; 18:49; 
69:10f.). 

The second piece of evidence that plays a 
major role on the day of judgment, the 
testimony of witnesses, is only ever men- 
tioned in connection with evil-doers 
(Q 50:21 might appear to be an exception, 
but as the context shows, the sinner is the 
focus of attention here, too; see EVIL 
DEEDS). Those who are summoned to 
appear as witnesses before the tribunal in- 
clude first of all the messengers of God, 
who are to testify against the peoples to 
whom they have been sent (e.g. Q 4:41, 159; 
5:116-17; 16:84, 89; 28:75). Q 2:143 Is rel- 
evant here, too. Concerning the Muslim 
community, it says: “... that you may be 
witnesses against humankind (shuhada‘a ‘ala 
l-nas), and that the messenger may be a 
witness against you (‘alaykum shahidan)....” 
Here, as well as in Q 22:78 where nearly the 
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same formula recurs, the context in which 
it appears has to do with Muslim ritual 
duties, especially prayer (q.v.; salat; see also 
RITUAL AND THE QURAN). Thus, it could 
be argued that these verses imply that the 
believers, while performing their duties, 
are considered to act as witnesses for God 
in face of the unbelievers (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF). The mainstream of Muslim 
exegesis, however (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), relates 
this expression to the role of Muhammad’s 
community on the day of judgment: Rely- 
ing on what their Prophet taught them, the 
members of the community will testify that 
God’s messengers indeed conveyed their 
message to the nations. And the nations in 
turn, impressed by the Muslims’ privileged 
status, will exclaim: “This community, they 
all were nearly prophets!” (see Tabari, 
Tafsir, ad loc.) 

Another important group who will be 
gathered to give evidence are the 
Shuraka’ — the associates (whom the 
unbelievers venerated beside God; see 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). When they are 
asked whether they led the unbelievers 
astray (q.v.), they will renounce them and 
give the unbelievers full responsibility (q.v.) 
for their conduct (Q 25:17-19; 28:62-6; cf. 
11:18; 16:86; 37:22-32; 39:69; 40:51). The 
unbelievers will be called upon to produce 
witnesses for their own claims, but they will 
be unable to comply (Q 41:47; cf. 6:94; 
10:28; 30:13; etc.) — a motif that also 
recurs in the polemical passages of the 
Quran (e.g. Q 2:23; 11:13-14; 68:41; see 
POLEMIC AND POLEMIGAL LANGUAGE) and 
that can be traced back to God’s tribunal 
on the heathen nations in Isaiah 43:8 f. In 
this context, mention must also be made of 
Q 50:20-9. It says that on judgment day 
“every soul shall come, and with it a driver 
(saiq) and a witness” (shahid, Q 50:21): “... 
And his comrade (garinuhu) shall say, “This 
is what I have, made ready’” (Q 50:23); and, 
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“*Our lord (q.v.), I made him not insolent, 
but he was in far error’” (q.v.; Q 50:27; see 
also INSOLENCE AND OBSTINACY). The 
question of who the “driver,” the “witness” 
and the “comrade” are, is not easy to an- 
swer. Aside from other, partly metaphorical 
interpretations, Islamic exegesis usually 
takes the “driver” to be a kind of heavenly 
court usher; while the “witness” is gener- 
ally understood as the angels who record 
the human deeds. ‘These angels, however, 
are nowhere else expressly called “wit- 
nesses” (see above). As for the soul’s 
“comrade” who denounces him, al- 
Zamakhshart (d. 538/114.4; Kashshaf, 
ad loc.) explains that it is a satan (see 
DEVIL) who was sent to seduce him (cf. 
Q 4:38; 62112; 25:31; 41:25; 43:36). This 
“comrade,” then, is reminiscent of the 
Judaic conception of Satan as an angel of 
God whose office it is to tempt human be- 
ings on earth and to act as heavenly pros- 
ecutor against them before the last 
judgment (Zechariah 3:1; Job 1:6 f; Ps. 
109:6). Finally, God will also enable the 
limbs and sense organs of the unbelievers 
to testify to their actions (Q 41:20-2; 24:245 
36:65). Thus, left alone without any witness 
for the defense, the unbelievers — human 
beings and jinn (q.v.) — will give evidence 
against themselves and end up in hell 
(Q 6:130; 7:37; see HELL AND HELLFIRE). 
Now, while the qur’anic view anticipating 
the events of the last judgment is char- 
acterized by trust in the triumph of divine 
justice, the qur’anic attitude towards 
legally relevant matters in worldly affairs 
takes a rather more realistic tone. This 1s 
demonstrated clearly in the prescriptions 
related to the attesting and testifying wit- 
nesses. (As to terminology, in the Qur'an, 
both shahid and shahid signify both the at- 
testing and the testifying witness [see 
above]. But since shahid later acquired the 
meaning of “martyr,” Islamic jurispru- 


dence then began using the term shahid 
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exclusively for the witness in legal matters.) 
The Qur'an expressly demands the pres- 
ence of witnesses for five kinds of 

acts — four of them belonging to civil law, 
one to penal law. These include: the agree- 
ment on a financial obligation (Q 2:28; see 
DEBT), the delivery of property (q.v.) to 
orphans (q.v.) by their guardian (Q 4:6; see 
GUARDIANSHIP), the drafting of the last 
testament (Q 5:106-8; see INHERITANCE), 
the decision on the continuation or dis- 
solution of a marriage after the prescribed 
waiting period (q.v.; Q 65:1-2; see also 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE), and the execu- 
tion of the Aadd-punishment for fornication 
(Q 24:2; see ADULTERY AND FORNICATION). 
(It could be argued that Q 2:185, man sha- 
hida... al-shahr implies that witnesses are 
required to attest to the new moon [q.v.], 
as well, but this is not at all clear. For 

the discussion concerning the ru yat 

al-hilal — “attesting of the new 

moon” — see Lech, Geschichte, i, 73-105; see 
also MONTH; RAMADAN). As for the last- 
named act, 1.e. punishing a fornicator, the 
reason for the attendance of witnesses lies 
in the special character of the qur’anic 
hadd-regulations. Because they are pre- 
scribed by God, they cannot be altered, 
and it is the duty of the community of be- 
levers to implement them duly if the ac- 
cused is found guilty (see BOUNDARIES AND 
PRECEPTS). The execution of the punish- 
ment is therefore a public concern, and the 
witnesses represent the community. In this 
respect, Muslim commentators speak of 
tashhir — public exposure. But since Q 24:2 
simply says: “Let a party ({a7/a) of the be- 
lievers witness their punishment,” the 
teachings from the scholars diverge as to 
the minimum number of witnesses re- 
quired. According to al-Tabart’s (d. 310/ 
923) commentary, Mujahid (d. bet. 100/718 
and 104/722) considered the presence of 
only one person to be sufficient; the major- 
ity, however, prefer at least three, but better 
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four, witnesses, analogous with the pre- 
scriptions concerning fornication (see 
below). 

In contrast, the other instances men- 
tioned above (Q 2:282; 4:6; 5:106-8; 65:1-2) 
deal with private-law agreements. There, 
the number of the witnesses has to be (at 
least) two. Q 2:282, the extremely long ayat 
al-dayn — the verse of debt — deals with 
witnessing agreements concerning finan- 
cial obligations. It lays down the following: 
first, that a scribe has to fix such agree- 
ments in writing; and, second, that two 
witnesses must be called in to attest to the 
drafting of the contract, in order to be able 
to give evidence of its proper course in 
case of future legal contest. Now, this pre- 
scription conforms generally with the cor- 
responding regulations in Talmudic law. In 
the ‘Talmud, however, women are excluded 
from acting as attesting and testifying wit- 
nesses (cf. Josephus, Antiquities, bk. 4, chap. 
8, par. 15) except in the case of typically 
female matters. The Qur'an, on the other 
hand, stipulates the rule: “If the two be not 
men, then one man and two women, such 
witnesses as you approve of (mimman 
tardawna mina |-shuhada?), that if one of the 
two women errs the other will remind her” 
(see WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN; GENDER). 
According to the Hanafis, this means that 
the testimony of two women and one man 
may be accepted for all cases, except for 
hadd and qisas (retaliation [q.v.]). The other 
Islamic schools of law, however, restricted 
this possibility mainly to financial transac- 
tions and otherwise conceded women the 
right to testify in matters within their spe- 
cial realm of knowledge. In such matters, 
the judge could confine himself to the tes- 
timony of women only — although the 
required number of female witnesses in 
these cases differed from school to school. 

Q 65:2 stipulates that after the 7dda — the 
waiting time of three menstural periods 


(qurit’; cf. Q 2:228; see MENSTRUA- 
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TION) — the husband’s decision whether to 
retain his wife or to part from her must be 
attested to by “two men of equity from 
among yourselves (dhaway ‘adl minkum).” It 
continues: “and perform the witnessing to 
God (wa-aqimi I-shahadata lillah).” Q 5:106 
uses the same notion, i.e. “two men of 
equity” should be present when a testa- 
ment is made. Both should come “from 
among yourselves (minkum),” but if the tes- 
tator faces death away from home, two 
others (akharani min ghayrikum) will do as 
well. For the ShafiT and Malik jurists (just 
as for the Hanafi exegete al-Zamakhsharti), 
this differentiation between “from your- 
selves” and “from others” refers to the rel- 
atives of the testator and to strangers. 
Scholars of the Hanafi tradition (and also 
the Shafit commentator al-Suyatt [d. 911/ 
1505]), however, explain it as referring to 
Muslims on the one hand, and to non- 
Muslims on the other, allowing the “People 
of the Book” (q.v.) thereby to witness in 
this special case, when no Muslims can be 
found. (As a rule, the testimony of the 
“People of the Book” is admissible only 
when it concerns their own religious com- 
munities.) In the continuation of Q 5:106, 
the wording leaves space for interpretation, 
as well. It says the witnesses should be de- 
tained after prayer (salat) and, in case of 
doubt, made to swear by God (fa-yugsimani 
bi-llah): “We will not sell it for a price, even 
though it were a near kinsman (see 
KINSHIP), nor will we hide the testimony of 
God (la naktumu shahadata llah), for then we 
would surely be among the sinful.” Here, it 
is neither entirely clear whether the pre- 
scriptions mentioned refer to the first pair 
of witnesses, those “from among your- 
selves,” or to the second pair, the “two oth- 
ers”; nor whether the moment of drafting 
the last testament or giving evidence of 
this act at a later time is intended. 

As to the criteria of witness credibility, 
‘adil — equity — 1s the only one expressly 
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mentioned in the Qur'an (Q 5:106; 65:2). 
There, this term sometimes implies a cer- 
tain legal competence (cf. Q 5:95; 42:15); in 
later times, however, it was usually under- 
stood as referring generally to a good repu- 
tation. Al-Shafit (d. 204/820) defined it as 
“acting in obedience (q.v.) to God” and 
added that one’s surface impression of a 
person suffices to attest to his ‘ad/. In ad- 
dition to ‘adl, later Islamic scholars also 
drew up lists of further criteria for both the 
attesting and the testifying witness. These 
criteria include the following: the witness 
should be a Muslim (thus, Jews and 
Christians are normally excluded from 
witnessing, see above; see JEWS AND 
JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), 
a free man (hurr; see SLAVES AND SLAVERY), 
in full possession of his mental faculties 
(‘aqil; see INSANITY), have attained the age 
of majority (baligh; see MATURITY), not be 
suspected of having personal interests in 
the case (nafy al-tuhma; the classical defini- 
tion of the testimony is ¢khbar bt-haqqin lil- 
ghayn ‘ala akhar), and not have been 
previously punished by hadd because of 
defamation (ghayr mahdid fi l-qadhf; cf. 

Q 24:4). The judge (adi, pl. qudat) is re- 
sponsible for examining whether the wit- 
nesses meet these conditions before the 
court. Now, while the external conditions 
can easily be checked, the verification of 
the ‘adala is problematic. (Since ‘ad/ can 
also be used as an adjective, it is often re- 
placed by “ ‘adala” as a noun.) According to 
the procedure of ¢a ‘dil — declaring one’s 
equity — it is incumbent upon the judge to 
make secret enquiries about a candidate’s 
reputation and private life, and to question 
him in public, before accepting him as a 
witness. 

‘Adala understood as good reputation is, 
however, an extremely flexible notion and 
can be interpreted arbitrarily. Therefore, 
one finds in the sources that not only the 
belief in the doctrine of free will (see 
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FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION), but also 
eating in the streets or breeding pigeons 
and the like could disqualify someone from 
acting as a witness. Due to the subjective 
nature of interpreting this term, private- 
law agreements could easily be contested 
later on by denying the ‘adala of the wit- 
nesses that attested to the act. To minimize 
this risk, already in the second/eighth cen- 
tury, judges started to confer a permanent 
status of ‘adala to a limited group of per- 
sons, who were then regularly examined. 
The presence of these officially approved 
witnesses at the closing of contracts and 
passing of sentences secured the legality of 
these acts. In this way, a class of notarial 
witnesses, the shuhid ‘udil (sing. shahid ‘adl), 
evolved. They belonged to the judge’s en- 
tourage, but could also work independently 
as notaries, attesting and testifying legal 
acts, drawing up deeds and documents. 
The notary profession (which was called 
‘adala, as well) required specialist knowl- 
edge of law and legal jargon — the sina‘at 
al-wiraqa, arithmetic, calligraphy (q.v.) and 
so on, and was the subject of the treatises 
of ‘lm al-shurit — the discipline pertaining 
to the conditions (of the notary profession). 
Conversely, the evidentiary weight con- 
ceded to written documents — although 
recommended in Q 2:282 (and decisive in 
the hereafter; see above; see ESCHATO- 
LOGY) — was originally very limited, at 
least in theory: Those witnesses who 
attended the drafting of a document had 
to reappear before the court in order to 
testify to its validity. It was only for practi- 
cal reasons that written documents 
eventually became fully admissible as 
evidence — chiefly by a revaluation 
of the witnesses’ signatures on the 
document — except in cases of hadd and 
qisas. 

Concerning the role of witnesses testify- 
ing before a worldly court, the Qur'an con- 
tains very little information (cf. Q 21:61, the 
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trial against Abraham [q.v.; Ibrahim], and 
Q 12:26-8, the acquittal of Joseph [q.v.] 
through circumstantial evidence). Only in 
two passages are precise prescriptions 
given: Q 4:15 says: “Such of your women as 
commit indecency (al-fahisha), call four of 
you to witness against them (/fa-stashhidi 
‘alayhinna arba‘atan); and if they bear wit- 
ness (fa-in shahidi), then detain [the 
women] in [their] houses until death takes 
them or God appoints for them a way.” 

Q 24:4, too, demands the testimony of four 
witnesses: “And those who accuse honor- 
able women but bring not four witnesses 
(bi-arba‘ati shuhada@), scourge them with 
eighty lashes (see FLOGGING) and never 
afterward accept their testimony 
(shahada).” While this verse deals with the 
accusation of fornication (zind), the delict 
in Q 4:15 is interpreted either as lesbian sex 
(sthaq; see HOMOSEXUALITY) or fornication, 
as well. In the latter case, the difference 
between the penalty in Q 4:15 (house arrest 
or a divine decision) and the one in Q 24:2, 
where a hundred lashes are prescribed for 
the fornicator, is clarified by taking re- 
course to the supposed order of revelation 
(see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QURAN; 
OCCASIONS OF REVELATION): first, Q 4:15 
came down; it was then replaced by Q 24:2; 
this in turn was superseded by the notori- 
ous verse of stoning (q.v.), the ayat al-rajm, 
“whose recitation is abrogated but not 

its validity“ (md nustkha tilawatuhu dina huk- 
mihi; Suyitt, [tgan, naw‘ 47; see 
ABROGATION). 

Be that as it may, two items deserve men- 
tion here: First, Islamic jurisprudence has 
always restricted the necessity of the tes- 
timony of four (male) witnesses to znd (and 
sthaq) only. For all other cases, murder 
(q.v.) and manslaughter included (see 
BLOODSHED), two witnesses suffice — a rule 
which is in accordance with Mosaic law (cf. 
Deuteronomy 17:6; 19:15 f.). The witness’ 
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statement before the judge has to be in- 
troduced by the formula, “I testify by God” 
(ashhadu bi-llah), or simply “T testify” and is 
considered an oath (gasam). Second, he 
who cannot call four witnesses to support 
his charge is guilty of defamation (gadhf) 
and risks not only losing his right to give 
evidence, but also a corporal punishment, 
one which is only slightly milder than the 
punishment for the fornicator. (It is char- 
acteristic of the qur’anic hadd-prescriptions 
that they are followed by restrictive clauses, 
which gave rise to discussions about their 
respective fields of application; besides 

Q 24:4-5, see Q 3:86-9; 5:33-4, 38-9.) Within 
the sphere of marriage, however, in 

Q 24:6-9 the Qur'an allows the procedure 
of ‘Gn, which entitles the husband, instead 
of calling four witnesses, to swear four 
oaths that his accusation is true. And be- 
cause the truth of these oaths normally 
cannot be verified, he then has to declare 
in a fifth oath that, in case of perjury, he 
should be subject to God’s curse (q.v.). In 
order to evade punishment, the accused 
wife in turn must invalidate her husband’s 
oaths, swearing four times that he is a liar 
and a fifth time that she, too, if lying, 
should incur the wrath of God (see ANGER). 
Insofar as in the lin each of them is invok- 
ing an ordeal, it can be compared with the 
mubahala, the mutual curse in Q 3:61. 

There are yet other instances in Islamic 
law where an oath may replace the tes- 
timony of a witness. Except for the 
Hanafis, all other schools accept the oath 
(yamin) of the plaintiff together with the 
testimony of another man as valid in 
financial matters. It is also valid the other 
way round: if the plaintiff’s testimony is 
not based on sufficient evidence, the de- 
fendant can reject the accusation by means 
of an oath. Finally, in a situation where 
there is strong, but not sufficient, evidence 
against a person suspected of killing some- 
one else, i.e. when there are neither two 
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eye-witnesses nor the confession of the cul- 
prit, the practice of gasama is allowed as 
supplementary evidence. This consists in 
the swearing of fifty oaths, either by fifty 
men or by fewer persons who then have to 
swear more than once in order to make up 
the required number. According to the 
Hanafis, the gasama on the part of the rela- 
tives of the suspect, swearing that they 
were neither involved in the crime nor do 
they know the culprit, prevents the mecha- 
nism of retaliation. For the Malikis, how- 
ever, the gasama 1s an instrument for the 
relatives of the victim. Their fifty-fold oath 
that the suspect is doubtless the offender 
increases the weight of the available, 
legally insufficient evidence to a sufficient 
degree. 

As a rule, giving evidence is a duty for the 
Muslim community, but if someone can 
thereby be exonerated, the duty is indi- 
vidual (cf. Q 2:282). Nevertheless, in cases 
of hadd-delicts, it is laudable to keep one’s 
knowledge to oneself in order to spare the 
suspect the corporal punishment. 


The profession of faith 
In its second meaning, the term shahada 
refers to the credo statement of Islam. 
Although there exist some slight varia- 
tions in wording (see Fischer, Gestalten; 
“Ali, salat, 57 f., 136 f.), the shahada essen- 
tially consists in the bipartite slogan 
“There is no god except God (la ilaha 
ila lahu)” and “Muhammad is the mes- 
senger of God (Muhammadun rasilu llahi).” 
It is therefore also called “the two 
words” — al-kalimatan — its first part be- 
ing the kalimat al-tawhid — the word of 
God’s oneness — (or, with respect to its 
sound, the éah/il), its second part the kalimat 
al-rasul — the word of the Prophet. For the 
Shi'a (q.v.) it is commendable, though not 
indispensible, to add a third phrase, 
namely: “‘Alris the friend of god* (‘Alzyyun 
waliyyu lah; as to the alleged ‘Alawite 
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Shahada see Guyard, Fetwa, 182; Firro, 
“Alawis, 5f.; see also SHI'ISM AND THE 
QUR’AN; ALI B. ABI TALIB). In Islam, the 
Shahada is considered a performative ut- 
terance: Saying it intentionally in the pres- 
ence of a Muslim audience means 
embracing Islam or emphasizing one’s 
affiliation to it. By speaking the formula “TI 
confess (ashhadu)” that precedes the whole 
declaration and that may be repeated be- 
fore its second — and, as far as the Shrites 
are concerned, also its third — part, the 
performative nature of the shahada is made 
explicit. In the philological tradition of 
Islam, this special character is mostly ref- 
ered to as insha?, what can be rendered 
approximately as “declarative,” in contrast 
to pure statements, which are classified as 
ikhbari, i.e. “informative” (see the discus- 
sion in Alasi, Kanz, 32f.). 

As a performative, the shahada requires 
publicity. This public nature of the shahada 
shows above all in its prominence in the 
whole complex of the Islamic common 
prayer, the salat: First of all, it is part of the 
adhan — the call to prayer — which means 
that it can be heard loudly from above the 
minarets (see MOSQUE) five times a day in 
artistic rendering, sometimes even collec- 
tively performed (Damascus) or with in- 
strumental accompaniment (Mashhad). It 
thereby became one of the most noticeable 
features of the Islamic world. It then fig- 
ures in the ya@ba — the individual Muslim’s 
response to the adhan — and in the 
igama — the repetition of the adhan 
immediately before the prayer starts. In 
addition, at the end of every two 
rak‘as — series of ritual acts in the salat (see 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION) — and at the 
end of each salat itself, the believer utters 
the tashahhud — a set of phrases which in- 
cludes the shahada, too. (Because one has to 
raise the forefinger of the right hand while 
saying /a@ ilaha illa llahu in the tashahhud, this 
finger is also called the shahid — the confes- 
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sor.) But beyond this importance in daily 
ritual, the shahada accompanies the Muslim 
literally throughout his or her whole life: It 
is a custom to whisper it into the ear of the 
new-born child, a Muslim should die with 
it on his lips (see DEATH AND THE DEAD), 
and the deceased, before being buried (see 
BURIAL), is reminded of it so that he or she 
may know what to answer when asked in 
the grave by the two angels Munkar and 
Nakir (q.v.). 

These practices illustrate that the shahada 
is considered the essential message of 
Islam. Accordingly, al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) 
used it as his starting point to unfold 
Islamic dogma (‘agida) in his “Revival of 
the religious sciences” (Lhya’ ‘uliim al-din, 1, 
160f.), and the gth/15th century theologian 
al-Sanisi concludes his creed (q.v.), saying: 
“The meanings of all these articles of be- 
lef are brought together in the words, 
“There is no god exept God; Muhammad 
is the messenger of God’” (see Watt, 
Islamic creeds, 94). Vherefore, every Mus- 
lim is admonished to remember the 
two words constantly; according to the 
Shafi‘ite scholar al-Bayjiiri (d. 1276/1860), 
the Islamic teachers of law — the 
Jugaha’ — recommended that one should 
repeat it at least three hundred times a day. 

Generally, the first part of the shahada, 
the kalimat al-tawhid, is considered to imply 
the second part, the kalimat al-rasil, as well 
(see e.g. Sha‘rani, Fath, 24). But not only for 
this reason do the words (a ilaha illa llahu 
hold a great fascination. Theology dis- 
cusses the logical structure of its phrasing 
as an exception clause and the philosophi- 
cal implications of this (cf. Bayjtirl, Hashiya, 
35f.; see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN; 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE QURAN). With its 
distinctive rhythm and sound, it became a 
prefered formula for the dhikr-exercises of 
the mystics (see REMEMBRANCE; SUFISM 
AND THE QURAN) and for exorcisms (cf. 


Schimmel, Sufis). The graphical shape of 
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its letters made it a favorite motif for cal- 
ligraphic embellishments (see ARABIC 
script). The number of these letters and 
the existing symmetries among them invite 
to further speculations about hidden har- 
monies (cf. Canteins, Mirroir; see also 
NUMEROLOGY). And popular imagination 
all along was able to decipher it in natural 
phenomena like flowers, trees or swarms of 
bees. Thus, the shahada is one of the most 
important constituents of communal iden- 
tity in Islam. ‘This is clearly expressed in a 
prophetic saying that calls the believers the 
“people of (a ilaha illa llahu” (cf. Ghazal, 
Lhya’, i, 505). Despite this popularity, 
however, the origins of the shahada remain 
rather obscure. 

In order to express the core idea of 
monotheism, the Qur’an uses various 
formulations, e.g. the statement of Q 42:11: 
laysa ka-mithlihi shay‘un, “Like him there 1s 
naught,” the rhetorical question Q 35:3: hal 
min khaligin ghayru llahi, “Is there any 
creator apart from God?” (see CREATION; 
RHETORIC AND THE QUR’AN), and the 
command in Q 112:1: qgul huwa llahu ahadun, 
“Say: He is God, one.” Two kinds of 
formulas, however, are especially 
prominent. There is, on the one hand, the 
positive statement iahukum ilahun wahidun, 
“Your god is one god” (six times, e.g. 

Q 2:163; 18:110; 21:108; 41:6) with the 
variations “He (huwa) is one god” (three 
times: Q 6:19; 14:52; 16:51) and “God 
(allahu) is one god” (once only: Q 4:171). As 
A. Baumstark pointed out (Zur Herkunft), 
this formula can be traced back 

indirectly — via a supposed Jewish-Arabic 
version of Aramaic translations (see 
FOREIGN VOCABULARY) — to Deuter- 
onomy 6:4, the opening verse of the 
sh'ma‘ — the Judaic creedal prayer: “Hear, 
O Israel: The lord (yhwh) our God, the 
lord (yhwh) is one.” In its historical 


context, Deuteronomy 6:4 originally 
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demanded Israel’s exclusive cultic 
veneration of Yahweh alone, while 
implicitly conceding the existence of other 
gods for other nations. In exilic times, 
however, after Israel’s turn to exclusive 
monotheism, i.e. to the negation of the 
existence of other gods, this verse could no 
longer be understood in its original sense, 
and the predicate “one” had to be 
interpreted in an absolute way (cf. 
Rechenmacher, “Auer mir gibt es keinen 
Gott!,” 195 f.). The same holds true, of 
course, of the qur’anic formula as well, 
and, thus, the Muslim commentators 
explain the predicate wahid as meaning 
“one in essence” or “the unique one,” etc. 
(cf. Tabari, Tafsir, ad Q 2:163 and compare 
the different translations of this formula). 
On the other hand, there is the exception 
clause, “There is no god but he” (/@ ilaha 
ila huwa, thirty times, e.g. Q 2:163, 255; 
3:18; 9:31; 73:9) with the alternative 
endings “but I” (la ana, three times: 
Q 16:2; 20:145 21:25), “but God” (ila llahu, 
twice: Q 37:35; 47:19) and “but you” (ela 
anta, only Q 21:87). According to Baum- 
stark (Zur Herkunft), the wording Jd ilaha 
ila huwwa ultimately echoes Deuteronomy 
4:35, 39 and must have been part of a pre- 
Islamic Jewish-Arabic cult prayer. In fact, 
many passages where this phrase figures 
exhibit a distinctive Jewish-Christian 
coloring, e.g. when combined with 
Hebrew or Aramaic borrowings like 
al-qayytim — “the everlasting” (Q 2:255; 3:2) 
and rabb al-‘alamin — “the lord of all 
being” (Q 40:64-5), in connection with the 
biblical motif of the throne (Q 2:255; 9:129; 
20:5-8; 27:26; see THRONE OF GOD) or in 
juxtaposition to al-rahman — “the 
all-merciful” — the name under which 
God was venerated in pre-Islamic times by 
the Jews of the Yemen (q.v.), e.g: “Your 
god is one god; there is no god but he, the 


all-merciful, the all-compassionate” (al- 
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rahman al-rahim, Q 2:163; cf. 13:30; 59:22). 
Thus, it must be assumed that the phrase /@ 
ilaha ila huwa was, at the time the Qur'an 
originated, a popular slogan in Arabian 
Jewish or Christian circles. But then, the 
way the Arabic proper name “God,” Allah, 
becomes connected with this phrase in the 
Quran, shows how the new religious 
movement first adopted and, later on, 
started to monopolize it. There are verses 
where the word Allah simply precedes the 
la tlaha illa huwa (e.g. Q 2:2553 3:23 4:87; cf. 
3:18), while in others, Allah is almost 
defined by means of it (Q 20:98; cf. 6:102; 
39:6; 40:62, 64-5). After a short hymn to 
al-rahman on the throne, @ 20:8, which runs 
“God (Allahu), there is no god but he, his 
are the most beautiful names (lahu l-asma‘u 
l-husna),” may be read as a justification for 
the use of the Arabic Allah in connection 
with the exception clause (cf. Q 17:110). 
One may discern another attempt to justify 
this connection in Q 3:18, where the praxis 
of confessing /a ilaha ila huwa is somewhat 
illogically attributed to Allah himself. 
Finally, in two verses the name Allah enters 
the exception clause itself and constitutes 
the kalimat al-tawhid. And it is especially 
noticeable that in both instances the 
preceding verbs indicate that the resulting 
slogan (4 iaha illa llahu was already in use 
for purposes of teaching and proselytizing 
(see TEACHING AND PREACHING THE 
QuR’AN): “When it was said to them (dha 
gila lahum): ‘There is no god but God 
(Allah), they were scornful” (Q 37:35; cf. 
47:19). 

A central motif in the Qur'an is the 
emphasis on the authority (q.v.) of the 
prophetic duty (see PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETHOOD). One of the means to 
effect this, is to equate the belief in and the 
obedience (q.v.) to God with the belief in 
and the obedience to the messenger (rasiil; 


the term “prophet,” nabi, by contrast, is 
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seldom used: Q 2:177; 5:81; 7:158). This 
principle is clearly stated in Q 4:80: 
“Whosoever obeys (man_yuti’) the 
messenger (al-rasil), thereby obeys God” 
(cf Q 4:64). And thus, many qur’anic 
orders and regulations are enforced with 
formulations like “Those only are 
believers, who believe in (@mani bi) God 
and his messenger and who, when they are 
with him upon a common matter, go not 
away until they ask his leave” (Q 24:69; cf. 
49:15; 61:11) or with the imperative “Obey 
God and obey the messenger!” (e.g. Q 4:59; 
5:92; cf. 24:47). And although there are 
some short catechisms which add further 
elements, like the belief in angels and the 
scriptures of revelation or the performance 
of the prayer and the payment of the alms 
(zakdt; e.g. Q 2:285; 4:136; 9:71; see 
ALMSGIVING), verses like Q 48:17 suggest 
that obedience is in the end the decisive 
criterion for salvation (q.v.): “Whosoever 
obeys God and his messenger, he will 
admit him into gardens underneath which 
rivers flow” (cf. Q 33:71; see GARDEN). It is 
characteristic, however, not only of these 
passages, but of the Qur'an as a whole, 
that this messenger remains without a 
name, except for four verses — Q 3:14.45 
33:40; 47:2 and 48:29 (see NAMES OF THE 
PROPHET) — which identify Aduhammad 
(q.v.) as the messenger of God and as a 
recipient of revelations. It has been 
suggested that these verses were later 
insertions into the Qur'an; Islamic 
tradition, too, doubted the genuineness of 
at least Q 3:144 (see Suyati, Ligan, naw ‘10; 
Noldeke, Gg, ui, 81f.; van Ess, re, 1, 3 n. 3). 
Anyway, at the end of Q 48 — after the 
divine promise to his messenger: “You (pl.) 
shall indeed enter the inviolable place of 
worship (al-masjid al-haram; see SACRED 
PRECINCTS)” in verse 27 and after the 
assurance that God sent his messenger to 


make the “religion (q.v.) of truth” (q.v.; din 
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al-haqq) prevail over all religion in verse 

28 — the final verse (Q 48:29) identifies this 
messenger and extols his supporters. This 
is the only qur’anic instance of what later 
was to become the second part of the 
shahada: “Muhammad is the messenger of 
God.” 

In the Qur'an can be found at least three 
ways to declare one’s belief in and 
obedience to God and his prophet: first, 
the formula “We hear and we obey (sami ‘na 
wa-ata ‘nd; see also SEEING AND HEARING)” 
with which the believers accepted the 
covenant (q.v.) with God (Q 5:7) and with 
which they submit to the decisions of the 
prophet (Q 24:51; this formula ultimately 
goes back to Deuteronomy 5:27, and 
therefore, the Qur’an especially connects it 
with the Israelites, although in a 
deliberately distorted form; cf. Q 2:93; 4:46; 
see CHILDREN OF ISRAEL). Second, there is 
the confession of faith “We believe” 
(dmannda, Q 2:14, 76; 29:2; 49:14; sometimes 
with additions such as “in God and the last 
day” or “in God and the messenger, and 
we obey”: Q 2:8; 24:47; cf. 40:84). That this 
is not merely an expression of an inner 
conviction, but should rather be under- 
stood as a performative utterance which 
confers upon its speaker a privileged status, 
is clear from verses like Q 40:84-5 and 49:14 
(this latter verse plays exactly on the 
possible double use of amanna; cf. Q 9:97). 
Finally, the verb shahida is used to signal the 
consent of the children of Adam (see ADAM 
AND EVE), of the prophets and of the 
Children of Israel in the covenant (mithaq) 
with God (Q 2:84; 3:81; 7:172). But there are 
also instances where it obviously signifies a 
formal declaration of loyalty (q.v.) to the 
messenger of God, e.g.: “How shall God 
guide a people who have disbelieved after 
they believed, and bore witness (shahidit) 
that the messenger is true?” (anna l-rasiila 
haqqun, Q 3:86; cf. 63:1; as for Q 3:86, see 
above). 
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Opinions differ considerably about when 
and how the shahada as credo statement 
developed. According to K. Cragg 
(Shahadah), it was used in the Prophet’s 
Medinan period (see MEDINA) as a formula 
for conversion, but its wording probably 
belonged to an even earlier time. M,J. 
Kister (Study) connects the origin of the 
twofold shahada with the experiences of the 
wars of apostasy (q.v.; huritb al-ridda) after 
the death of the Prophet. A.J. Wensinck 
(Tashahhud) argues that the shahada must 
be comparatively early since it is part of 
the salat-rite and that it was customary to 
proclaim it at conversion to Islam in the 
second half of the first century A.H. —a 
view largely adopted by W.M. Watt 
(Formative period), too. By contrast, T. Nagel 
(Inschriften) thinks that from 72/6g91-2 on- 
wards the Umayyad caliph (q.v.) ‘Abd al- 
Malik (r. 65-86/685-705) propagated 
especially the second part of the shahada 
against the inner-Islamic opposition of the 
Zubayrids in order to legitimize the pro- 
phetic tradition, the hadith (see HADITH 
AND THE QUR’AN), as an authoritative 
source of its own. Finally, A. Rippin 
(Muslims) assumes that the shahada “re- 
ceived its final shape fairly late” and that it 
gained acceptance as the first of the five 
pillars of Islam not before the third Islamic 
century. 

Thus, the problem of the early history of 
the shahada can be summarized in three 
questions: First, at what time were the two 
kalimas combined with each other? Second, 
what was the underlying intention thereby? 
And, third, when did the shahdada gain 
general acceptance as a set phrase to 
express Muslim identity? To start with, 
there is no evidence that the two parts of 
the shahada were combined with each other 
before the second half of the first century 
A.H. Both formulas were originally inde- 
pendent from each other. When, for 
instance, the phrase “Muhammad is the 
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messenger of God” begins to appear on 
coins (see EPIGRAPHY AND THE QURAN), 
from 66/685-6 onwards, it is introduced by 
the basmala (q.v.), but not accompanied by 
the kalimat al-tawhid. There exist several 
variations, especially to this latter phrase. 
For example, a south Jordanian graffiti (see 
also ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN), 
probably from the first century A.H., runs: 
“O God, I do call you to witness that you 
are God. There is no god but you 
(allahumma innit ushhiduka annaka llahu la ilaha 
ila anta).” The favorite wording, however, 
of the Umayyads — still preserved in the 
tashahhud — 1s: “There is no god except 
God alone, he has no associate (wahdahu la 
Sharika lahu).” From the seventies of the first 
Islamic century onwards, both words of 
the shahada appear together. In 72/691-2, a 
drachma was issued in Sistan which on its 
reverse bears a Pahlavi text very close in 
meaning to the shahdda (see NUMISMATICS). 
And from 73/692 on, there are Arab- 
Sasanian and Arab-Byzantine coins with 
both the basmala and shahada on the 
margin. These examples, however, are still 
tentative efforts to link the notion of the 
exclusiveness of God with the claim that 
Muhammad is his messenger. Both words 
of the shahada were freely combined with 
other religious phrases, too. There is, for 
example, the outer inscription of the am- 
bulatory of the Dome of the Rock (see ART 
AND ARCHITECTURE AND THE QUR'AN) 
from 72/691-2. In five sections, the text 
emphasizes the two basic ideas of the 
shahada, and in each of these sections, both 
kalimas appear. They do not, however, 
make up a distinct unit, but are rather 
divided from each other by additional for- 
mulas. Likewise, in the standard legend on 
the Umayyad coins from ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
reform (77/696-7 onwards), the two kalimas 
are separated from each other and are 
given different weight: ‘The obverse has the 
Umayyad version of the first kalima as cited 
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above, and the reverse gives the text of 

Q 112 (without the initial “Say: He”), while 
the legend on the margin runs: “Muham- 
mad is the messenger of God. He sent him 
with the guidance and the religion of 
truth, that he may uplift it above every re- 
ligion, though the unbelievers be averse” 
(cf. Q 9:33; 61:9; also Q 48:28; see above). 
Only when the ‘Abbasids came to power 
and struck new coins, did the kalimat al- 
rastil take the place of Q 112 on the reverse 
and thereby became the true counterpart 
of the kalimat al-tawhid on the obverse (see 
also POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN). 

This epigraphic and numismatic material 
suggests that it was in the period from the 
reign of ‘Abd al-Malik (1. 65-86/685-705) 
until the ‘Abbasid assumption of power in 
132/750, that both words of the shahada 
first became combined with each other and 
finally coalesced into a set phrase express- 
ing Muslim identity. Therefore, it is not 
likely that the shahada should have been 
used before “Abd al-Malik’s reign as a slo- 
gan for conversion. By contrast, there is 
plenty of evidence that at least throughout 
the first/seventh century allegiance to 
Islam was expressed — besides many other 
formulations — by a declaration of the 
type: “I believe” (@mantu; see Ory, Aspects; 
Abbott, Kasr Kharana). In addition, it 
seems that before the seventies of the first 
century A.H./ the end of the seventh cen- 
tury c.E., none of the rival factions in early 
Islam — Zubayrids, ‘Alids, Kharijis (q.v.) 
and Umayyads — explicitly mentioned the 
Prophet in their creedal formulas (see be- 
low). But then, the decision of ‘Abd al- 
Malik to promote the kalimat al-rasiil hardly 
had an inner-Islamic background. Since 
the phrase “Muhammad is the messenger 
of God” ascribes God-given authority to 
the Arab Muhammad, it is more likely that 
it was originally directed towards the non- 
Arab, non-Muslim subjects in the new em- 
pire and emphasized the Umayyad 
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dominance in the field of religion, too. 
This becomes especially evident in the in- 
scriptions of the Dome of the Rock. In any 
case, ‘Abd al-Malik’s propagation of the 
two words of the shahada created for him 
serious diplomatic tensions with the 
Byzantines (q.v.; see Walker, Catalogue of 

the Avab-Byzantine and post-reform Umatyad 
coins, liv). 

The discussion of the term zslam, as pre- 
served in the medium of the hadith — the 
prophetic tradition — shows how the 
Shahada started to play a role in theology. 
Given the fact that eventually zslam was 
defined by five “pillars” (arkan, sing. rukn), 
A.J. Wensinck (Creed, 17f:) argued that defi- 
nitions, which are less complex, can be 
considered preliminary stages belonging to 
an earlier date. Besides a tradition that de- 
fines islam solely by five daily prayers, obe- 
dience and the fast of Ramadan (e.g. 
Muslim, Sahih, K. Iman, 8), three principal 
groups of hadiths can be distinguished: 
first, traditions that emphasize the exclu- 
sive veneration of God and add three fur- 
ther, mostly ritual duties (e.g. Muslim, 
Sahih, K. Iman, 5, 7, 12, 14, 15); second, tra- 
ditions where a catalogue of five pillars is 
established, which, however, do not include 
any declaration of loyalty towards the 
Prophet (e.g. Muslim, Sahih, K: Iman, 19, 20, 
22); and, third, the kind of tradition where 
the bipartite shahada figures as the first of 
the five pillars of zs/am, either in answer to 
Gabriel’s (q.v.) examination of the Prophet 
or introduced by the formula, “Islam is 
built upon five” (e.g. Muslim, Sahih, 

K. Iman, 1, 21). Wensinck rightly called this 
type “a masterpiece of early Muslim theol- 
ogy.” Its importance lies in the fact that it 
holds the middle position between the 
Murji’ thesis that the public confession of 
faith (¢man) alone establishes one’s status as 
a believer, on the one hand, and the 


Khariji rigorism with its emphasis on 
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works, on the other (see GOOD DEEDS; EVIL 
DEEDS). All the traditions of this type go 
back to ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar (d. 73/693), a 
personality famous for his neutrality during 
the Umayyad civil wars and therefore a 
suitable candidate for the attribution of 
such a compromise solution. The 

names in the isnads — the chains of 
transmitters — point, however, to the 
milieu of proto-Sunni traditionalists of the 
second/eighth century who, equally 
opposed to Murji’'is, ‘Alids, Kharijis and 
Qadaris, formulated these traditions and 
put them in circulation. 

Now, the instruction in these hadiths to 
testify to both kalimas (“Islam is the 
testimony /shahdada/ that there is no god 
but God and that Muhammad is the 
messenger of God...”), signals, first, that, 
at that time, they both belonged together 
and, second, that they were used as a per- 
formative utterance. This strongly suggests 
that the shahada must already have been 
part of the adhdn and the tashahhud in the 
salat-rite. It is of great interest to know 
when the salat got its final shape but this is 
still an open question. Wensinck’s argu- 
ment, that the sa/at must have been stan- 
dardized shortly after the Prophet’s death 
“since there are no traces of deviation 
from the common ritual of the sa/at among 
the sects” (Creed, 32), as plausible as it 
seems at first sight, is after all an argument 
ex nthilo. We do not even know at what time 
the five daily prayers were introduced (cf. 
Alverny, Priére; Rubin, Morning; Monnot, 
salat). What we do know is, on the one 
hand, that according to Muslim tradition 
the Prophet was taught the adhan either 
during his ascension (q.v.) to heaven or 
while sleeping in the lap of ‘Ali (cf. Ibn 
Babawayh, Man la yahduruhu, 280f.), and 
that he taught the ¢ashahhud “the way he 
used to teach us a siira (q.v.) of the 
Quran” (Muslim, Sahih, K. Salat, 60). On 
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the other hand, there are indications that 
the Umayyads more than once enforced 
alterations in the rite of the salat. During 
the revolt of Ibn al-Ash‘ath (80-3/699-702), 
for example, their opponents reproached 
them with the demise of the salai, and, at 
Dayr al-Jamajim, the battle cry of the 
qurra@’ (see RECITERS OF THE QUR’AN; 
READINGS OF THE QUR'AN) runs: “Revenge 
for the salat!’”” What they meant by this, 
however, is not at all clear; further research 
is neccessary. For use of the term shahdda to 


mean “martyrdom,” see MARTYRS. 
Matthias Radscheit 
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Wives of the Prophet 


The Prophet is usually said to have had 
thirteen wives or concubines, of whom 
nine survived him. But there is some 
dispute as to the identity of the thirteen. 
Some modern Muslim biographers have 
linked the large size of the Prophet’s 
harem to the fact that all of the 
Prophet’s marriages had been con- 
cluded by the time that the early 
Medinan revelation of Q 4:3 limited the 
number of wives to four (Haykal, Life of 
Muhammad, 293; see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE). Conversely, an Orientalist his- 
torian of the qur’anic text has suggested 
that the Prophet had only four wives at 

the time of the revelation of Q 4:3 (Stern, 
Marriage, 78-81; see POST-ENLIGHTEN- 
MENT ACADEMIC STUDY OF THE 


QUR'AN). 
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In hadith (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN) 
and classical qur’anic exegesis (ta/si7; see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN), the Prophet’s 
right to less restricted polygamy is pre- 
sented as a prerogative that sunnat Allah, 
God’s “law” for the world (see sUNNA; LAW 
AND THE QUR'AN), had always granted to 
God’s prophets and apostles (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD; MESSENGER). 
Furthermore, the classical sources found 
the scriptural legitimization of the 
Prophet’s larger household (see FAMILY OF 
THE PROPHET) in Q 33:50, a late Medinan 
revelation that enumerated the “categories 
of females” lawful to the Prophet for mar- 
riage as follows (see LAWFUL AND 
UNLAWFUL; PROHIBITED DEGREES} WOMEN 
AND THE QUR'AN): wives with whom the 
Prophet contracted marriage involving 
payment of “hires” (dowers; see 
BRIDEWEALTH); female prisoners of war 
(slaves) who fell to him as part of his share 
of the spoils (see SLAVES AND SLAVERY; 
BOOTY; CAPTIVES); paternal and maternal 
cousins who had migrated to Medina (q.v.; 
see also EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS; KINSHIP} 


FAMILY); and 


a believing woman (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF), if she gives herself to the 
Prophet, if the Prophet should wish to 
marry her. Especially for you, exclusive of 
the believers. We know what we have im- 
posed upon them concerning their wives 
and slaves. So that there be no restriction 
on you. And God is forgiving, compassion- 
ate (see FORGIVENESS; MERCY; GOD AND 
HIS ATTRIBUTES). 


The interpretation of the verse has pre- 
sented difficulties because it appears to 
relate to a social system that had ceased to 
exist within a century after the Prophet’s 
death (Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 393). 
Especially problematic within the changing 


code of early Islamic marriage law was the 
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institution of fiba, possibly a pre-Islamic 
form of marriage, by which a woman “of- 
fers herself” to a man without a guardian 
(walt; see GUARDIANSHIP) to negotiate the 
union and without expectation of a dower. 
Later Muslim interpreters were uncomfort- 
able with the institution of hzba and some 
opined that it was not a lawful form of 
marriage for anyone with the sole excep- 
tion of the Prophet himself. Consequently, 
they used Q 33:50 primarily as an aid to 
classify the Prophet’s consorts; but it also 
provided them with scriptural proof 
that Muhammad’s marriages — even 
though more than four — were divinely 
sanctioned. 

Hadith reports agree overall that the 
Prophet was married to the following 


women: 


1. Khadija bt. Khuwaylid (Quraysh 

[q.v.] — Asad; see KHADTJA). She was mar- 
ried to Abi Hala Hind b. al-Nabbash of 
‘Tamim with whom she had two sons, Hala 
and Hind, and to ‘Atiq b. ‘Abid of 
Makhziim, with whom she had a daughter, 
Hind. ‘Twice widowed (see wipow), 
Khadija was a wealthy merchant woman 
who is said to have employed Muhammad 
in a business enterprise in 595 c.E. and 
then proposed marriage to him (see 
MARKETS; CARAVAN). He was twenty-five 
years old at that time and she was forty. 
They had two or three sons, named 
Oasim, ‘Abdallah al-‘Tahir al-Mutahhar 
(and Tayyib?), and four daughters, 
Zaynab, Ruqayya, Umm Kulthiim, and 
Fatima (q.v.). All the male children died in 
infancy. When the revelations began (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION), Khadija 
was the first person or, some say, the first 
woman to accept Islam from the messen- 
ger of God. Khadija died three years be- 
fore the migration to Medina (see EMIGRA- 
TION) and was buried in Mecca (q.v.). 

2. Sawda bt. Zam‘a (Quraysh — ‘Amir). 
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She was married to Sakran b. ‘Amr, an 
early Muslim, and made the hyra (emigra- 
tion) to Abyssinia (q.v.) with him. He died 
after their return to Mecca and she mar- 
ried the Prophet around 620 c.£. when she 
was about thirty. She migrated with his 
household to Medina where she died in 
54/673-4. 

3. ‘Aisha bt. Abt Bakr (q.v.; 

Quraysh — ‘Taym), married in 1/623 when 
she was nine. She was the only virgin 
Muhammad married. She remained child- 
less and died in Medina in 58/677-8. 

4. Hafga bt. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 

(Quraysh — ‘Adi) was the widow of 
Khumays b. Hudhafa, a Muslim killed at 
Badr (q.v.). She married the Prophet in 
3/625 at age eighteen. She died in 45/665 
(see HAFSA). 

5. Umm Salama (Hind) bt. al-Mughira 
(Quraysh — Makhziim) married the 
Prophet in 4/626 at age twenty-nine. Her 
husband Abi Salama had died of a wound 
received at Uhud and had left her with 
several small children (see EXPEDITIONS 
AND BATTLES). She died in 59/678-9. 

6. Zaynab bt. al-Khuzayma (‘Amir b. 
Sa‘sa‘a — Hilal) was first married to al- 
Tufayl b. al-Harith (Quraysh — al- 
Muttalib) who divorced her. Then she 
married his brother ‘Ubayda who was 
killed at Badr. Her marriage to the Prophet 
took place in or around 4/625-6 when she 
was about thirty. She died just a few 
months later. 

7. Juwayriyya (al-Mustaliq — Khuza‘a), 
daughter of the chief of the tribe, was cap- 
tured in the attack on her tribe in 5/627, 
married by Muhammad on her profession 
of Islam and set free. She was about 
twenty years old at the time. Some say that 
she was at first only a concubine (see 
CONCUBINES) but that she had become a 
full wife before the Prophet’s death. 
Juwayriyya died in 50/670. 

8. Zaynab bt. Jahsh (Asad b. Khuzayma) 
married Muhammad in 5/626-7 at age 
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thirty-eight after her divorce from Zayd b. 
Haritha. She was a granddaughter of ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib, and Muhammad’s first cousin 
on his mother’s side. Her father was a cli- 
ent of the clan of ‘Abd Shams of the 
Quraysh tribe (see CLIENTS AND 
CLIENTAGE). Zaynab bt. Jahsh died in 
20/640-1. 

g. Mariya the Copt (see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY) was a slave-concubine 
whom the ruler of Egypt (q.v.) sent to the 
Prophet as a gift in or around 6/627-8. She 
bore Muhammad a son called Ibrahim 
who died when he was less than two years 
old. She remained a concubine. She died 
in 16/637. 

10. Umm Habiba (Ramla) bt. Abi Sufyan 
(Quraysh — ‘Abd Shams) was about 
thirty-five when the Prophet married her 
on his return from Khaybar in 7/628. She 
was the widow of “Ubaydallah b. Jahsh 
with whom she had made the emigration 
to Abyssinia. She died in 46/666. 

11. Safiyya bt. Huyayy (of the Jewish al- 
Nadir tribe; see JEWS AND JUDAISM; NADIR, 
BANU L-) was captured at Khaybar in 
7/628 and assigned to the Prophet. She 
was seventeen. Perhaps she was at first a 
concubine, but later accepted Islam, was 
set free, and became a wife. She died in 
52/672. 

12. Maymiina bt. al-Harith (‘Amir b. 
Sa‘sa‘a — Hilal) became Muhammad's 
wife at age twenty-seven in the year 7/629 
during or right after the lesser pilgrimage 
(q.v.). She died in 61/680-1. 

13. Rayhana bt. Zayd (of the Jewish al- 
Nadir tribe) was captured in 5/627 during 
the attack on the Bani Qurayza (q.v.) to 
whom her husband had belonged. With 
the Prophet, she had the status of con- 
cubine which she apparently retained until 
her death in 10/631-2. 


In addition to these thirteen women gener- 
ally acknowledged to have been either reg- 


ular wives or concubines, there is some 
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information on a number of others whose 
names are linked with the Prophet, but the 
accounts are truncated, often contradic- 
tory, and on the whole quite dubious. ‘The 
Prophet is said to have married several 
women whom he divorced (or some of 
whom divorced him?) before the marriage 
was consummated; mentioned are Fatima 
bt. al-Dahhak b. Sufyan of the Kilab tribe 
and ‘Amra bt. Yazid of the Kilab tribe (of- 
ten assumed to be one and the same per- 
son), Asma bt. al-Nu‘man of the Kinda 
tribe, Qutayla bt. Qays of the Kinda tribe, 
and Mulayka bt. Ka‘b of the Bani Layth. 
To some additional women, marriage was 
proposed but the marriage contract was 
not concluded (see CONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES; BREAKING TRUSTS AND 
contracts). The identity of the women 
who “gave themselves to the Prophet” by 
way of fiba is likewise quite obscure, as the 
list contains some additional names but 
also the names of several of the established 
wives. 

When the Prophet died in 11/6382, three 
of his thirteen consorts — Khadija bt. 
Khuwaylid, Zaynab bt. Khuzayma, and 
Rayhana bt. Zayd — were already dead. 
Mariya retained her rank of concubine. 
The other nine were recognized as rightful 
bearers of the honorific title “Mothers of 
the Believers” (cf. Q 33:6, a late Medinan 
revelation; see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QUR’AN). 


The Prophet’s wives in the Quran 
The Quran specifically addresses the 
Prophet’s wives on numerous occasions; 
many other revelations are linked with 
members of their group in the hadith lit- 
erature. They are clearly the elite women 
of the community of the faithful whose 
proximity to the Prophet endows them 
with special dignity. But this rank is 
matched by more stringent obligations. 
While the Qur'an (Q 33:32) says of the 
Prophet’s wives that they “are not like any 
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[other] women,” their peerlessness also 
entails those sharper rebukes for human 
frailties and more stringent codes of pri- 
vate and public probity, with which the 
scripture singles out the Prophet’s consorts 
(see VIRTUES AND VICES, COMMANDING AND 
FORBIDDING). By linking dignity with ob- 
ligation and elite status with heightened 
moral responsibility (q.v.; see also ETHICS 
AND THE QUR'AN), their example defines 
two aspects of sunnat Allah, God’s “law” 
for the world. On the one hand, the 
Prophet’s wives emerge in the qur’anic 
context as models of the principle of 
ethical individualism. On the other hand, 
the dynamic of the revelations when 

read in chronological order moves toward 
increasing emphasis on the perfection of 
the Prophet’s household as a whole; it is 
this collective entity that the revelations 
ultimately mean to strengthen and elevate 
to model status, even if it be at the 
expense of individual ambitions and 

the idiosyncrasies of some of its 
members. 

The Prophet’s wives figure unequally in 
qur anic exegesis, which is to say that only 
a small number of their group are con- 
sistently presented as key figures in the 
hadith accounts of contexts of specific rev- 
elations (asbab al-nuzil, “occasions of rev- 
elation”). The following presents the 
quranic revelations commonly linked with 
one, or several, or all of the members of 
the Prophet’s household in the traditional 


chronology of revelation. 


1. Q 33:37-8, Lawfulness of marriage with for- 
mer wife of adopted son, and Q 33:4, 40, 
Adopted sons are not sons 

Muslim scholarship dates these revelations 
to the fifth year after the hyra and com- 
monly links them with the figure of 
Zaynab bt. Jahsh. ‘The Prophet had 
arranged her marriage with Zayd b. 
Haritha, a former Arabian slave of 


Khadija’s whom the Prophet had freed and 
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adopted as a son. The marriage was not 
harmonious and Zayd desired a divorce. 
The Prophet is then said to have begun to 
feel an attraction for Zaynab; he concealed 
it because at that time adopted sons were 
regarded as the full equals of legitimate 
natural sons, which rendered their wives 
unlawful for the adopting father. The rev- 
elations of Q 33:37-8 commanded the 
Prophet to marry Zaynab, and Q 33:4, 40 
abolished the inherited notion of legal 
equality between real sons and adopted 


sons. 


2. Q 33:53, Lhe hijab verse, and Q 33:55, 
exemptions thereto 

Zaynab bt. Jahsh’s marriage to the 
Prophet, likewise said to have occurred 
during the fifth year after the /yra, is identi- 
fied in the majority of hadith and ¢afsir ac- 
counts as the occasion of God’s legislation 
of the hyab, “curtain, screen,” imposed by 
God to shield the Prophet’s women from 
the eyes of visitors to his dwellings (see 
VEIL; MODESTY). Many traditions maintain 
that this revelation was vouchsafed after 
some of the wedding guests had overstayed 
their welcome at the nuptial celebration in 
Zaynab’s house. Another strand of tradi- 
tions mentions ‘Umar b. al-Khattab in the 
role of counselor who urged the Prophet to 
conceal and segregate his wives as a pro- 
tective measure. For some of the later 
medieval exegetes, such as al-Baydawi 

(d. prob. 716/1316-17) and Ibn Kathir 

(d. 774./1373), ‘Umar’s vigilance for the 
good of the Prophet’s wives rates greater 
consideration as an occasion of revelation 
of Q 33:53 than do the accounts of the 
Prophet’s annoyance at the guests who lin- 
gered in Zaynab’s house on the wedding 
eve. The /yab verse is followed by a revela- 
tion that establishes the classes of relatives 
and servants with whom the Prophet’s 
wives were permitted to deal face-to-face 


rather than from behind a partition 
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(Q 33:55). The qur’anic directive to the 
Prophet’s wives in Q 33:33 to stay in their 
houses and avoid strutting about is dated 
later than Q 33:53 (cf. below; see HOUSE, 
DOMESTIC AND DIVINE). 

Self-protection of “the Prophet’s wives, 
his daughters, and the women of the be- 
lievers” was thereafter enjoined in 
Q 33:59-60 by way of God’s demand that 
Muslim women cover themselves in their 
“mantles” (jalabib) when abroad, so that 
they would be known (as free women) and 
not molested. Once again, classical 
exegesis has here identified ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab as the main spokesman in favor of 
a new clothing (q.v.) law. An additional 
legislative item on female modesty, directed 
at Muslim women in general, was revealed 
at a later date in Q 24:31 which prescribed 
use of their “kerchiefs” (khumur, sing. 
Khimar) as a means to cover up “their bo- 
soms” (juyib) and their finery (zina) except 
in the company of their husbands, other 
males to whom marriage is taboo and fe- 
male friends and relatives, slaves, and the 
small children. It was on the basis of 
Q 33:53 (hyab, “curtain” or “partition”), 

Q 33:59 (jalabib, “mantles”), Q 24:31 (khumur, 
“kerchiefs”) and Q 33:33 (“stay in your 
houses and avoid self-display”) that clas- 
sical law and theology (see THEOLOGY AND 
THE QUR'AN) thereafter formulated the 
medieval Islamic ordinance for overall 
female veiling and segregation. Muham- 
mad’s wives’ domestic seclusion behind a 
partition (hab) merged with the clothing 
laws to such an extent that the very gar- 
ments which Muslim women were com- 
manded to wear in public came to be 
called Ayab. 


3. Q 24:11-26, The qur anic injunction against 
Slander 

In chronological terms, the next block of 
quranic legislation consistently linked in 
the hadith with a member of the Prophet’s 
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household is Q 24:11-26, the injunction 
against slander (see Gossip). The verses are 
dated into the fifth or sixth year after the 
hyra and are said to have been occasioned 
by ‘Aisha bt. Abi Bakr’s involvement in 
“the affair of the lie (q.v.),” al-vk. 

The medieval hadith describes ‘A’isha as 
the Prophet’s favorite wife. The only virgin 
among Muhammad's brides, she was be- 
trothed to the Prophet three years before 
the /yra when she was six or seven years 
old, and the marriage was concluded and 
consummated when she was nine. The “af- 
fair of the lie” thus occurred when she was 
eleven, twelve, or thirteen. Returning from 
a military expedition on which she had 
accompanied the Prophet, ‘A’isha was in- 
advertently left behind at the last camping 
ground when the army departed for 
Medina in the darkness of early morning. 
She was rescued and returned to Medina 
by a young Arab Bedouin (q.v.; see also 
ARABS; NOMADS). A scandal broke that was 
mainly instigated by the Prophet’s enemies 
(q.v.) but also tore the Prophet’s followers 
apart (see OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). A 
full month later, the revelation of 
Q 24:11-26 was vouchsafed which estab- 
lished ‘A’isha’s innocence, severely rep- 
rimanded the believers for their 
unrighteous behavior, and announced 
grievous penalties for all who would per- 
petrate unfounded slander of chaste 
women (see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; 
CHASTITY). Additional legislation on slan- 
der is found in Q 24:4-5. The transgression 
was later classified in Islamic jurisprudence 
as one of the hudid offenses (“canon law 
cases with unalterable punishments”; see 


CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). 


4. Q 33:28-9, The verses of choice 

Hadith accounts do not reflect a consensus 
on the incident or incidents that led to the 
Prophet’s seclusion from all of his wives for 
a month until he received the revelation of 
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Q 33:28-9 that instructed him to have his 
wives choose between “the life of this 
world and its glitter” and “God, his 
Prophet, and the abode in the hereafter.” 
This revelation has been dated to the late 
fifth, seventh, or ninth year after the hyra. 
The hadith sources mention several dif- 
ferent episodes of household disagreement 
caused by the women’s (or some of the 
women’s) insubordination and backtalk 
(see INSOLENCE AND OBSTINACY; 
OBEDIENCE), material demands that the 
Prophet was unable to fulfill (see 
MAINTENANCE AND UPKEEP), and mutual 
jealousy (see ENvy), that may all have fed 
into one major crisis. By all accounts, the 
domestic turmoil was of significant propor- 
tions and when the Prophet secluded him- 
self for a month, there was fear in the 
community that he would divorce his 
wives. 

When the Prophet returned, he repeated 
the newly-revealed “verses of choice” to 
each of them. Thereupon each of the 
women, beginning with ‘A’isha, declared 
that she chose God and his Prophet and 
the abode in the hereafter over the world 
and its adornment. It is said that ‘A’isha 
reached her decision swiftly and without 
consulting her father (or parents), and 
that the Prophet was gladdened by her 
choice. 


5. Q 33:30-1, Double punishment and double 
reward for the Prophet’s women, Q 33:32, 
Peerlessness of the Prophet’s women and injunction 
against complaisant speech, Q 33:33-4., Command 
that they stay in their houses, avoid displaying their 
charms, and be pious, charitable, obedient, and 
mindful of God’s verses and wisdom recited in 
their houses 

These verses are generally thought to have 
been revealed soon after the crisis that had 
led to the Prophet’s seclusion from his 
wives. They acknowledge the peerlessness 
of the Prophet’s consorts and also impose 
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specific and far-reaching restrictions on the 
women’s accessibility, visibility, and man- 
ner of comportment. Q 33:30-1 establish 
double punishment in the case of clear 
immoral behavior, and double reward for 
obedience to God and his apostle and 
godly acts (see GOOD DEEDS). In Q 33:32, 
the Prophet’s women are then told that 
they are “not like any (other) women,” and 
are enjoined to abstain from submissive 
speech that might be misunderstood. In 
the verses immediately following, 

Q 33:33-4, the expression “O women of the 
Prophet” does not appear, but both verses 
are syntactically tied to the four that pre- 
cede them. Because of the context, 
quranic exegesis has traditionally under- 
stood Q 33:33-4 as having been addressed 
to the wives of the Prophet. The question 
of context is here especially significant be- 
cause the verses include important pieces 
of legislation. In Q 33:33, the Prophet’s 
wives (or, a plurality of women?) are com- 
manded to stay in their houses, avoid tabar- 
ry, “strutting-about,” in the manner of 

al ahilwya l-ula, “the first age of unbelief” 
(see AGE OF IGNORANCE} IGNORANCE), per- 
form the prayer (q.v.), give alms (see 
ALMSGIVING), and obey God and his 
Prophet. In Q 33:34, they are commanded 
to be mindful of God’s signs (q.v.; or verses 
[q.v.]) and the wisdom (q.v.) that is recited 
in their houses (see RECITATION OF THE 
QUR’AN). 

In terms of Islamic legal-theological in- 
stitution building, when Q 33:33 was later 
applied to Muslim women in general it 
enjoined them to stay at home and also be 
indistinguishable from all other females 
when abroad, as fabarruj came to mean a 
woman’s display of her physical self in all 
manners of speaking that would include 
the wearing of revealing garments, the use 
of cosmetics, unrestricted gait and the like. 


While the exact definition of tabarrw has 
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varied over the ages, its condemnation by 
the custodians of communal morality has 
always included the qur’anic reference that 
it is un-Islamic, a matter of jahiliyya and 
therefore a threat to Islamic society. 
Tabarruj, forbidden to the Prophet’s wives 
In Q 33:33, eventually came to signify the 
very antithesis of the hyab imposed on the 
Prophet’s wives in Q 33:53, both in its 
qur’anic sense of seclusion qua “partition” 
and also its extended meaning of a con- 
cealing garment worn outside the house. 
In their totality, the three qur’anic com- 
mands to Muhammad’s wives of Q 33:53 
and 33:33 thus became the scriptural foun- 
dations for an Islamic paradigm of wom- 
en’s societal role in which space, clothing 
and comportment were powerful factors 
(see GENDER; PATRIARCHY). 


6. Q 33:6, The Prophet’s wives are the Mothers of 
the Believers, and Q 33:53, Muslims may not 
marry the Prophet’s wives “after him” 

These revelations are thought to have been 
received at a later date than the verses of 
choice (Q 33:28-9) and the peerlessness and 
restriction verses (Q 33:30-4). Muslim 
quranic interpretation has recognized a 
connection between the honorific title of 
“Mothers of the Believers” in Q 33:6 and 
the injunction against marriage with the 
Prophet’s wives (or widows) in Q 33:53, be- 
cause, according to Q 4:23, marriage with 
the mother is forbidden. Even though 

Q 33:6 and Q 33:53 are not consecutive in 
the established qur’anic text, they are gen- 
erally considered to belong together. 
Qur’an interpreters point out that the in- 
junction against marriage with the 
Prophet’s wives or widows was divinely 
enjoined in order to glorify the Prophet, 
alive or dead. In fact, none of the 
Prophet’s established wives are known to 
have been divorced by him and none of his 


widows remarried after he had died. 
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7. Q 66:1-5, Release of the Prophet from certain 
restrictions, expration of oaths, a wife who be- 
trayed the secret, warning to tivo women who con- 
spired against the Prophet, threat of dworce and 
enumeration of wifely virtues 

This group of verses has been dated to the 
period of, or right after, a major crisis in 
the Prophet’s household that culminated in 
the Prophet’s month-long seclusion from 
his household. The revelation relieves the 
Prophet from some unspecified, apparently 
self-imposed, restriction. Mentioned then is 
the duty to expiate oaths (q.v.). A matter of 
confidence was disclosed by the Prophet to 
one of his wives but she divulged it. Two 
women are called to repent, are sternly 
reprimanded, and are warned not to con- 
spire against the Prophet. Thereafter the 
wives are threatened with the possibility 
that if the Prophet divorces them, God in 
exchange will give him “better wives than 
you, Muslims, believers, devout, penitent, 
obedient in worship, observant of worship 
and contemplation, both formerly married 
and virgins.” 

Clearly these verses also refer to a major 
crisis in the Prophet’s household, which 
hadith and exegetical literature again at- 
tribute to shortcomings (insubordination, 
greed, jealousy) on the part of the women. 
There is a great deal of overlap in the 
details of the quoted asbab al-nuziil (occa- 
sions of revelation of qur’anic verses) 
materials, and some sources even collapse 
the occasions of revelation of Q 33:28-9 
and Q 66:1-5. 


8. Q 33:50, Classes of women lawful for mar- 
riage with the Prophet, Q 33:51, Special privileges 
Jor the Prophet within his polygamous household, 
Q 33:52, Lnjunction against additional marriages? 
These verses have been dated to the late 
Medinan period. Q 33:50, specifying the 
categories of women from which the 


Prophet was empowered to choose his 
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wives and concubines, was discussed at the 
beginning of this article. Q 33:51, most 
probably revealed on the same occasion as 
Q 33:50, grants the Prophet greater free- 
dom in choosing — or dealing with — his 
wives, by permitting him to “defer” or to 
“take in” whom of the women he willed; 
the verse continues with the words “and if 
you desire one whom you have sent away, it 
is no sin for you (see SIN, MAJOR AND 
MINOR). This is more appropriate that their 
eyes be gladdened and that they should not 
be sad (see Joy AND MISERY), and all be 
satisfied with what you have given them. 
God knows what is in your hearts.” One 
school of exegesis links Q 33:51 with 

Q 33:50 In order to read Q 33:51 as divine 
permission for the Prophet to enter into 
new marriage arrangements and terminate 
old ones. Another strand of interpretation 
stipulates that Q 33:51 applies only to the 
Prophet’s relations with his existing 
spouses, whence it means a release from 
the rigid pattern of marital equity that 
Muhammad had practiced in the past. 

Q 33:52 (which appears to contradict 

Q 33:50 and Q 33:51) instructs the Prophet 
that henceforth (additional) women are not 
lawful for him (for marriage) nor in 
(ex)change for (established) wives, with the 
exception of his slaves. According to some 
commentators, this revelation put an end 
to further marriages by the Prophet. 
Others interpreted the verse as limitation 
on the groups, or classes, or categories, 
from which the Prophet was empowered to 
choose new marriage partners. A third 
point of view maintained that Q 33:52 was 
abrogated by Q 33:51 (see ABROGATION); 
the stipulation of abrogation eliminated 
the apparent contradiction between 

Q 33:52 and Q 33:51 and also served to con- 
firm the Prophet’s complete freedom with 
regard to his marital arrangements. 


The qur’anic legislation directed at the 
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Prophet’s wives is entirely of Medinan 
provenance and belongs to the last six or 
seven years of the Prophet's life. 
Considered in chronological sequence of 
date of revelation, the duty of seclusion 
behind a partition in the presence of non- 
relatives was the first rule imposed on the 
Prophet’s wives. It was accompanied, or 
soon followed, by stringent codes of mod- 
est comportment in private and public that 
emphasized the women’s duty to maintain 
seclusion in their houses, in addition to 
piety (q.v.), charity (see ALMSGIVING), and 
obedience to God and his Prophet. Added 
thereto were strongly worded warnings 
against domestic disobedience (q.v.) in the 
form of plots or conspiracies. While the 
Prophet was granted unequalled rights 
concerning the number and type of mar- 
riages he might wish to conclude, remar- 
riage of his wives “after him” was 
forbidden. 

The chronological sequence of revela- 
tions was clearly an important concern of 
early Muslim hadith, tafst and _figh (Islamic 
jurisprudence), made all the more urgent 
by the doctrine of naskh, “abrogation” of 
an earlier revelation by a later one, that 
had theological as well as legal import. 
While in chronological terms the qur’anic 
legislation on the Prophet’s domestic affairs 
progressed toward granting him increasing 
control over his women, the time frame 
also suggests a trend toward greater re- 
straint, not increasing “liberation,” of the 
Prophet’s women. ‘The Qur'an itself pro- 
vides the ratio legis for this trend in its re- 
peated statements of concern for the 
collective wellbeing, indeed the perfection, 
of the Prophet’s household. The Prophet’s 
polygamous household here becomes a 
prime example of qur’anic reasoning in 
favor of righteous institutions over indi- 
vidual aspirations. At the same time, the 
qur anic legislation also signifies the prin- 


ciple of ethical individualism in its linkage 
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between individual elect status and indi- 
vidual virtue (q.v.; see also ELECTION). As 
posited in the “verses of choice” of 

Q 33:28-9, double shares of divine reward 
are compensation for the Prophet’s wives’ 
choice to accept obligations more stringent 
than those which the Qur’an imposes upon 
Muslim women in general. According to 
sunnat Allah, God’s “law” for the world, hu- 
man virtue bears rewards both individual 
and communal, when virtuous institutions 
are maintained by the individual virtue of 
their members. That is to say that the 
Quran’s promise of everlasting elite status 
for the Prophet’s consorts hinges on their 
acceptance of greater and graver obliga- 
tions, since for their group the conditions 
of “obedience to God and obedience to his 


Prophet” are cast in more exacting terms. 


The Prophet’s wives in the classical hadith 
In a complex mixture of history and para- 
digm, the Prophet’s wives appear in the 
classical hadith in at least three distinct sets 
of personae: as models for the righteous, as 
elect consorts touched by the miracles (q.v.) 
that marked the Prophet’s career, and as 
embodiments of female emotionalism, ir- 
rationality, greed, and rebelliousness (see 
REBELLION). The first of these three sym- 
bolic images of the Prophet’s wives is most 
pervasive in the authenticated, or “sound,” 
hadith collections that bear the imprint of 
development of the terms of Islamic law. 
Second, the hagiographic material in the 
hadith is largely linked with the legacy of 
the qussas, popular tellers of pious lore. 
Third, the image of the Prophet’s wives as 
“ordinary women” who display all the 
frailties and foibles of their sex (see SEX 
AND SEXUALITY) is mainly found in hadith 
works compiled for biographical purposes, 
such as Ibn Sa‘d’s (d. 230/845) Aitab al- 
Tabaqat al-kubra, of which the eighth vol- 
ume deals with the hadith by and about 
the women of early Islam. Ibn Sa‘d’s col- 
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lection includes items pertaining to all of 
the normative, hagiographic and anecdotal 
hadith on Muhammad’s wives, and much 
of the material that he assembled can later 
be encountered in the classical tafsir 


literature. 


The Prophet’s wives as models to be followed 
Their Qur’an-established rank, role as the 
Prophet’s helpmates and supporters in his 
mission to preach and implement the true 
religion (q.v.; see also TEACHING AND 
PREACHING THE QUR’AN; INVITATION), and 
their intimate involvement with the right- 
eous Prophet in all of the minutiae of daily 
life elevated the Prophet’s wives even dur- 
ing their lifetime to a level of prestige well 
above the community’s other females. This 
special status grew loftier with the progres- 
sion of time, when Muslim piety came to 
view the women of the Prophet’s house- 
hold as models for emulation. Eventually, 
the Prophet’s wives’ behavior was recog- 
nized as sunna, an “impeccable model,” 
that furnished many of the criteria of what 
was lawful or forbidden for Muslims, es- 
pecially Muslim women. These criteria 
were then codified qua examples in the 
works of early Islamic jurisprudence (figh). 

The interplay between the principle of 
the women’s righteousness and their func- 
tion as categorical norm-setters is espe- 
cially clear in the traditions that deal with 
modesty, veiling and seclusion, where the 
Prophet’s wives are depicted as both mod- 
els and enforcers of the then newly im- 
posed qur’anic norms. Their invisibility 
went beyond the restrictions placed upon 
Muslim women in general at that time. In 
addition to obligatory seclusion in their 
houses, the Prophet’s wives were shrouded 
in multiple garments when abroad, such as 
during prayer and the pilgrimage, and they 
traveled in camel (q.v.) litters so unreveal- 
ing and undistinguishable that even the 
Prophet mistook one wife’s litter for that of 
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another. In some sources, the fact that the 
Prophet on his return from Khaybar 
wrapped his war captive Safiyya in his own 
cloak from the top of her head to the bot- 
tom of her feet was taken as proof that 
Safiyya was no longer a concubine but had 
become a wife. ‘A’isha is said to have hid- 
den behind the Ayab of her house even in 
the presence of a blind man and to have 
replaced her niece’s flimsy khimar with a 
thick cloth, reminding her of the revelation 
of Q 24:31. 

At the Farewell Pilgrimage (q.v.), the 
Prophet is said to have enjoined his wives 
to stay home at all times (and even forego 
the pilgrimage in the future), and after he 
had died, several of his widows did opt for 
complete confinement. ‘The most notable 
exception to such righteous immobility on 
the part of the Mothers of the Believers 
was ‘Aisha’s well-established active in- 
volvement in public affairs after the 
Prophet’s death which culminated in the 
Battle of the Camel. ‘A’isha’s behavior was 
clearly outside of the norms reportedly 
observed by the Prophet’s other widows. 
The hadith overall deals with the event not 
by way of reports of censure that others 
cast against her but emphasizes the fact 
that ‘A’isha herself regretted her involve- 
ment most bitterly and passed her final 
days in self-recrimination. 

The Prophet’s wives coexisted with one 
another in mutual love (q.v.) and compas- 
sion and thus embodied the ideal spirit of 
a harmonious polygamous household. 
They called each other “sister” (q.v.) and 
praised each other’s uprightness, devotion, 
and charity. When Zaynab bt. Jahsh fell ill, 
it was the Prophet’s other widows who 
nursed her and, when she died, it was they 
who washed, embalmed and shrouded her 
body (see DEATH AND THE DEAD; BURIAL). 
They also lived lives of voluntary poverty 
(see POVERTY AND THE POOR) and denied 
themselves even lawful pleasures. Of 
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‘Aisha, for instance, it is said that she 
fasted continuously (see FASTING) and 
freely gave alms at the expense of her own 
already meager food supply and that she 
wore threadbare clothes which she mended 
with her own hands. Of Maymiina it is 
reported that she picked up a pomegranate 
seed from the ground to keep it from going 
to waste. Zaynab bt. Jahsh, nicknamed 
“the refuge of the poor,” gave away all her 
wealth, including the large yearly pension 
that she received during the caliphate of 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab (see CALIPH), since 
she regarded wealth as /itna, “temptation,” 
and ‘Aisha donated in charity the five 
camel loads of gold (q.v.) that the 
Umayyad caliph had sent her for the sale 
of her house located near the Medinan 
mosque (see MOSQUE OF DISSENSION). The 
Prophet’s wives were also profoundly 
knowledgeable about matters of the faith 
(q.v.) and they were scrupulously honest in 
transmitting traditions. ‘A’isha’s knowledge 
was such that very old men who had been 
Companions of the Prophet (q.v.) came to 
seek her counsel and instruction. Based on 
the criteria provided by the medieval 
hadith, the main components of the ex- 
emplary precedent set by the Prophet’s 
wives are: segregation and quiet domestic- 
ity, modest comportment, invisibility 
through full veiling when outside of the 
house, ascetic frugality (see ASGETICISM), 
profound knowledge of the faith and de- 
vout obedience to God and his Prophet. 
Since the Prophet was also the husband of 
these women, special emphasis is placed on 
wifely obedience as an important dimen- 


sion of female righteousness. 


The Prophet’s wives in early hadith hagiography 
The hadith collections contain reports of 
miraculous events that embellished the 
lives of the Prophet’s consorts. These oc- 


currences always involve the Prophet, and 
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it is in their relationship with him that the 
women were granted miraculous experi- 
ences and abilities. Before her marriage to 
the Prophet and the coming of Islam, 
Muhammad’s first wife Khadija bt. 
Khuwaylid was participating in a popular, 
annual, pagan celebration for the women 
of Mecca (see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND 
THE QURAN; SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGIONS IN 
PRE-ISLAMIC) that centered around an idol 
in the shape of a man, when the idol be- 
gan to speak, predicting the coming of a 
prophet named Ahmad (see NAMES OF THE 
PROPHET), and advising those who could 
among the women of Mecca to marry 
him. While the other women pelted the 
idol with stones, Khadija paid attention to 
its words. Later, after she had hired 
Muhammad to trade on her behalf in 
Syria (q.v.), she heard about the miraculous 
events that had occurred on this journey, 
and it was because of this information that 
she asked him to marry her (Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 82-3). Most of the Prophet’s 
other wives experienced dream visions 
(q.v.) prior to their marriages with him (see 
also DREAMS AND SLEEP). While Sawda was 
still married to her previous husband, she 
dreamt that Muhammad approached her 
and placed his foot on her neck, and also 
saw a moon that hurled itself upon her 
while she lay prostrated. When Umm 
Habiba and her husband lived as tempo- 
rary refugees in Abyssinia, she had a 
dream in which she saw her husband dis- 
figured. On the following morning she 
learned that he had apostatized (see 
APOSTASY) and when she rebuked him, he 
took to drink and died soon afterwards. 
Then she heard a dream voice that ad- 
dressed her as Mother of the Believers, 
and on the following morning the ruler of 
Abyssinia informed her that the Prophet 
had written a letter asking for her hand in 


marriage. Safiyya, the woman of Jewish 
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descent from Khaybar, saw herself in a 
dream standing by Muhammad’s side 
while an angel’s wing covered the two of 
them. Later she dreamt that a moon had 
drawn close from the direction of Medina 
and had fallen into her lap. Her husband 
hit her in the face when she told him of 
this vision, and the mark was still visible 
when the Prophet married her after the 
conquest of Khaybar. In ‘A’isha’s case, it 
was not she but the Prophet who was fa- 
vored with a sign, as it is reported that 
Muhammad only asked Abi Bakr for her 
hand in marriage after the angel Gabriel 
(q.v.) had shown him her picture as his fu- 
ture wife. Later it was only ‘A’isha in whose 
company Muhammad is said to have re- 
ceived revelations (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION); some traditions report that 
‘Aisha could even see the angel on these 
occasions and exchanged salutations with 
him, while others say that she could not see 
him but that she and the angel greeted 
each other through the Prophet. Zaynab 
bt. Jahsh was miraculously blessed by God 
when the meager food that the Prophet’s 
servant Anas b. Malik had prepared for her 
wedding feast multiplied until it sufficed to 
feed a large crowd. 

The hadith collections establish that all of 
the Prophet’s terrestrial wives will be his 
consorts in paradise (q.v.). The angel com- 
manded the Prophet to take Hafsa bt. 
‘Umar back after he had divorced her, say- 
ing that she was a righteous woman and 
would be his wife in heaven. Sawda im- 
plored the Prophet not to divorce her be- 
cause she yearned to be his consort in 
heaven. The angel showed the dying 
Prophet ‘A’isha’s image in paradise to 
make his death easier with the promise of 
their reunion in the hereafter. The first of 
the wives to join the Prophet in heaven was 
Zaynab bt. Jahsh. He had predicted this 
when he said that the wife who had “the 
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longest arm” would arrive there soon after 
him; later the women comprehended that 
what he had meant was “charity,” because 
the first to die after him was the charitable 
Zaynab bt. Jahsh. ‘Traditions of this genre, 
then, are of inspirational character. They 
depict the Prophet’s wives as divinely fa- 
vored individuals, ranked above ordinary 
womankind and surrounded by God’s 
grace, because they are his Prophet’s cho- 


sen consorts. 


The Prophet’s wives as “ordinary women” 
Many of the accounts of life in the 
Prophet’s household contain detailed de- 
scriptions of the jealousies and domestic 
quarrels of the Mothers of the Believers. 
These reports present the Prophet’s wives 
as a petty, greedy, backbiting and power- 
hungry lot. The unseemliness of their be- 
havior is more glaringly highlighted by the 
many traditions about the Prophet’s im- 
partiality towards his wives. He is said to 
have been scrupulous in treating them eq- 
uitably, visiting each of them once a day. 
After a wedding night spent with a new 
wife, he wished his other wives well and 
asked to receive their good wishes. Each 
wife had her turn of a fixed period of com- 
panionship and sexual contact with the 
Prophet, a prerogative that she zealously 
guarded as her right and could give to a 
rival if she chose. If a new bride opted for 
a longer period of privacy and intimacy 
with the Prophet after the wedding, then 
the other wives were entitled to the same. 
On travels and military expeditions, he 
determined by lot which two of his wives 
would accompany him. This equitable sys- 
tem was upset time and time again when a 
wife would think of some trick or another 
to detain the Prophet in her house during 
his daily visit. An oft-quoted story tells that 
Hafsa bt. ‘Umar (or maybe Umm Salama) 


who knew of Muhammad’s love for sweets 
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detained him by offering a honey drink, 
until the ruse was discovered and thwarted 
by a counter-ruse of ‘A’isha, Sawda and 
Safiyya (or maybe it was ‘A’isha and 
Hafsa). 

Many traditions state that the women 
were dissatisfied with the manner in which 
food and other presents were distributed 
among them. But most of the jealousy nar- 
ratives have a sexual and emotional theme. 
New arrivals in the Prophet’s household 
are said to have evoked intense jealousies 
among the established wives who feared 
that a new rival might replace them in the 
Prophet’s affection. Such jealousies could 
make a new wife appear more imposing 
and beautiful than perhaps she really was. 
‘Aisha, for example, is said to have been 
most fearful when the Prophet had mar- 
ried the Meccan Makhziimi aristocrat 
Umm Salama, or brought home the beau- 
tiful Arab war captive Juwayriyya, or the 
young Jewish war captive Safiyya. Umm 
Salama was especially prone to jealousy 
and had warned the Prophet about this 
fact before accepting his marriage pro- 
posal. Some of the Prophet’s wives reviled 
each other and each other’s fathers and did 
so even in his presence; such backbiting 
and bragging matches are reported be- 
tween Zaynab bt. Jahsh and ‘A’isha, Umm 
Salama and Safiyya, and ‘A’isha and 
Safiyya, while Zaynab bt. Jahsh is also said 
to have refused to lend one of her camels 
to Safiyya whose mount had become defec- 
tive. All of the wives were intensely jealous 
of the Prophet’s concubine Mariya the 
Copt, especially after she had given birth 
to Ibrahim, the Prophet’s only child after 
the sons and daughters whom Khadija had 
borne him; their jealousy of Mariya was so 
intense that the Prophet had to assign her a 
dwelling in a loft he owned that was at 
some distance from his established wives’ 
living quarters. The women also boasted 
among themselves (see BOAST) about who 
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had played a special role in an “occasion of 
revelation,” or held a special rank with the 
Prophet. Some traditions assert that the 
wives disliked Zaynab bt. Jahsh’s reminders 
that her marriage to the Prophet had oc- 
curred by divine dispensation, and that the 
hyab verse had been revealed on the oc- 
casion of her wedding. ‘A’isha, in turn, 
reminded the wives that she had been the 
only virgin bride among all of them and 
that the Prophet often called her his fa- 
vorite wife. Some of the traditions on the 
Prophet’s wives’ mutual jealousies may 
very well have carried some underlying 
political meaning during the period of 
their first formulation, since the Prophet’s 
wives hailed from different clans and even 
tribes of whom many were, or later turned 
out to be, affiliated with opposing factions 
in early Islamic history (see POLITIGS AND 
THE QUR'AN; HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN). 
The Jewish background of two of 
Muhammad’s consorts, Safiyya and 
Rayhana, and the Christian faith of his 
concubine, Mariya the Copt, may also at 
some level have influenced the shape and 
import of the jealousy narratives. In any 
case, the almost formulaic early hadith 
image of the Prophet’s wives as jealous, 
competitive, petty and backbiting, while 
perhaps in part historically correct, was 
retained and even highlighted in medieval 
Islamic scholarship because it supported 
‘ulama@ opinion of women’s irrational na- 
ture. In part, the ongoing popularity of 
traditions depicting the Prophet’s wives as 
“ordinary women” was surely due to the 
need and desire of the pious to collect 
background information on the qur’anic 
verses of rebuke and censure revealed on 
their behalf: But this preference was also 
grounded in the generally low opinion of 
women’s nature as expressed in medieval 
legal-theological literature as a whole, 
where information on the flaws of the first 


female elite of Islam served to reinforce an 
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emerging blueprint of gender discrimina- 
tion (see FEMINISM AND THE QURAN). 


The Prophet’s wives in modern Muslim 

interpretation 
It is symptomatic of the new age and de- 
bates on women’s questions that the mod- 
ern and contemporary literature on the 
Prophet’s consorts has largely excised the 
“anecdotal” materials so copious in Ibn 
Sa‘d and other medieval sources. ‘The same 
is largely true for the hagiographic dimen- 
sion. With the exception of works of popu- 
lar piety (that often have a Sifi bent; see 
SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN) and some tra- 
ditionalist inspirational writings, contem- 
porary Muslim literature now 
deemphasizes the miraculous experiences 
of the Prophet’s wives, just as it also de- 
emphasizes their all-too-human frailties. It 
is as fighters for the establishment of 
Islamic values — and there mainly by way 
of impeccable morality and manner of 
life — that the wives of the Prophet are 
now depicted. As such, they embody the 
model behavior that the contemporary 
Muslim woman can recognize and which 
she must strive to follow. 

Modern Muslim literature on the 
Prophet’s life and domestic affairs often 
includes long passages on gender issues in 
general. Dignity, honor, and rights both 
spiritual and material provided for the 
women in Islam are contrasted with wom- 
en’s chattel status in the Arabian jahiliyya 
and other past and present godless societ- 
ies, especially of the West. Criticism of the 
West focuses on pre-modern legal inequi- 
ties and also the ongoing exploitation of 
the Western woman in the workplace and 
as a sexual object in the entertainment and 
advertising industries (Haykal, Life of 
Muhammad, 318f.; al-“Aqqad, ‘Abgariyyat 
Muhammad, gof.; Bint al-Shati’, Tarajim, 
206f., 257; Gharib, Misa, 114f., 122f.). While 


women’s exploitation in Western societies 
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undermines self-serving Western claims to 
being “advanced,” women’s rights in Islam 
verify the collective dignity of all Muslims, 
indeed of the whole Islamic system, that 
the West (missionaries and Orientalists) 
had set out to defame. History itself proves 
the Prophet’s superior nature in that 
Muhammad not only founded a legal so- 
ciety in which women were at long last rec- 
ognized, but he himself also treated 
women, including his own wives, better 
than did any other man at any time in hu- 
man history before or after his lifetime 
(Haykal, Life of Muhammad, 298; al-“Aqqad, 
Abgariyyat Muhammad, 1o2f.; Bint al-Shat’, 
Targim, 208f.; Gharib, Nisa, t2rf.). In some 
of the modern literature, the medieval 
hadith is omitted or used very sparingly 
(Haykal, Life of Muhammad, al-“Aqqad, 
‘Abgariyyat Muhammad ), while in other 
works the old texts are read in new ways 
(Bint al-Shati’, Zarajim). In both ap- 
proaches, the old hagiographic traditions 
are eliminated. Instead the Prophet’s wives 
are depicted as helpmates and participants 
in the Prophet’s mission, and their “jeal- 
ousy,” that is, their competitive love for 
him, is frequently attributed to piety, com- 
mitment to the cause, and their own at- 
tractive and lively natures. The Prophet’s 
harmonious household supports the argu- 
ment in favor of polygamy when its main 
features are legality, equity, honor, prac- 
ticability, and necessity. The large size of 
the Prophet’s harem is now interpreted as 
a sign of his perfected humanity (see 
IMPECCABILITY). That the Prophet married 
his many wives for reasons involving some 
sexual interest is indication of his sound 
original nature (al-“Aqqad, ‘Abgariyyat 
Muhammad, 110-11; Bint al-Shat’, Tarim, 
204; Gharib, Nisa), 122f.). That he then had 
the power to fulfill the demands of his mis- 
sion and also his wives’ demands is proof 
of his superiority as a human. But mere 


pleasure-seeking was never a motive in his 
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choice of any of his wives, before or after 
his call, in youth or old age. Muhammad 
was a man of seriousness and equanimity 
who could have lived like a king but chose 
to live like a pauper. He chose frugality 
even though this went against the wishes of 
his wives who craved the means to beautify 
themselves for him. Clearest proof that the 
Prophet was free from base instincts such 
as lust (as claimed by the Orientalists) are 
the historical facts of his celibacy until his 
twenty-fifth year and then his monoga- 
mous marriage with a woman fifteen years 
his senior, to whom he was completely de- 
voted until she died and he was more than 
fifty years old. In Khadija, his first follower 
and supporter, he also found a substitute 
mother (Bint al-Shati’, Tarajim, 223; 
Gharib, Nisa, 119). The many other mar- 
riages that the Prophet concluded after her 
death were either means to cement politi- 
cal alliances with friends and foes alike, or 
they were concluded in order to provide a 
safe haven of refuge as well as rank and 
honor for noble women whom the Islamic 
struggle had left unprotected or even des- 
titute. Even the marriage with ‘A’isha came 
about at first because the Prophet wished 
to strengthen his relationship with her fa- 
ther, Aba Bakr; it was only later that she 
emerged as his most beloved wife, but even 
then she could not take Khadija’s place in 
his heart (Bint al-Shati’, Tarajim, 233f., 
240-1, 254, 272f.). The marriages with 
Hafsa bt. ‘Umar, Umm Habtba bt. Abr 
Sufyan, Juwayriyya of the Bana 
Mustaliq and others were likewise primar- 
ily political unions but the compassion 
motif was never absent (al-‘Aqqad, 
Abgarwyat Muhammad, 115-17; Bint al-Shati’, 
Tarajim, 242f., 304f., 3198, 355f, 377f., 
38e2f., 387f,). 

Modern Muslim biographers do not ex- 
clude the jealousy theme from their de- 


scriptions of the Prophet’s domestic 
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relations, but their use of the theme differs 
from the medieval hadith in both mood 
and purpose. In many instances, jealousy is 
equated with the power of love and also 
other attractive human traits that distin- 
guish full-blooded and lively women such 
as the Prophet’s wives (Bint al-Shati’, 
Targim, 278f., 293). The Prophet himself 
permitted his wives to fill his private world 
with warmth, emotion, and excitement, 
and barring a few instances when they 
went out of bounds and he had to deal 
with them sternly, he did not mind spend- 
ing his free hours observing their small 
battles that were kindled by their love and 
jealousy for him. Since the Prophet was the 
perfect husband, all of his wives found 
honor and happiness with him such as no 
monogamous marriage to another man 
could have entailed (Bint al-Shati’, Tarajim, 
204f.). 

The large-scale replacement of the me- 
dieval jealousy theme with the attractive 
modern image of the lively and loving 
spouse signifies the end of the classical 
construct of female weakness, including 
female powerlessness. As the Prophet’s 
wives once again emerge as ideal women in 
the modern literature, the qualities now 
emphasized differ from the past. 
Prominently featured are the women’s par- 
ticipation in the Prophet’s struggle for the 
cause, that is especially constituted by their 
active role as helpmates on the home front. 
Here, the domesticity theme involves the 
glorification of the female in her God- 
given roles of wife and mother. The fact 
that of Muhammad’s actual wives only 
Khadija bore him children may explain 
why it is she who now emerges in the de- 
bate on the wives of the Prophet as the 
most prominent figure, unlike the medieval 
hadith which placed far greater emphasis 
on ‘A’isha. Modern sources celebrate 


Khadija as both wife and mother while she 
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was also the Prophet’s most important sup- 
porter and his fellow-struggler in his great 
jihad that she waged as his deputy from the 
moment of their first meeting until the day 
of her death (Bint al-Shati’, Tarajim, 233-5; 
al-‘Aqqad, ‘Abgariyyat Muhammad, 113-15, 
118; Gharib, Nisa, 118f.; Razwy, Khadija, 
146-7). The interrelationship of domestic 
support and shared struggle for the cause is 
also pursued in the examples of the 
Prophet’s later wives. Bint al-Shati’ defined 
the virtues of the wives of the Prophet as 
follows: constancy in worship, charity, de- 
votion to the husband, raising her children 
by herself in order to free him for a greater 
purpose, self-control, dignity, pride (q.v.), 
courageous defense of Islam against un- 
believers (see COURAGE) even if these be 
blood relatives (see BLOOD AND 
BLOODCLOT), knowledge of the doctrines 
and laws of Islam, and wise counsel in re- 
ligious matters (Tarajim, 271, 297, 311-12, 
317-18, 322-3, 352, 364-8, 387-8). 

A perhaps more activist modern ap- 
proach to the legacy of the Prophet’s wives 
insists that Muhammad’s consorts were 
dynamic, influential, and enterprising, and 
that they were full and active members of 
the community. They were the Prophet’s 
intellectual partners and they accompanied 
him on his raids and military campaigns 
and shared in his strategic concerns. He 
listened to their advice which was some- 
times the deciding factor in thorny nego- 
tiations (e.g. Mernissi, The veil, 104, 113-14). 
The wives of the Prophet were activists 
who in Medina worked to secure equal 
status for women with men regarding eco- 
nomic (see ECONOMICS) and sociopolitical 
rights, mainly in the areas of inheritance 
(q.v.), participation in warfare and booty, 
and marital relations (Mernissi, The veil, 
118f., 1209f.). Even ‘Aisha’s involvement in 
political affairs (the Battle of the Camel) 


after the Prophet’s death, an occurrence 
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much criticized in hadith and most later 
religious literature, here counts as proof 
that the Prophet’s widows had the power to 
be political actors in their own right 
(Mernissi, The veil, 49-61). Changed in es- 
sence but not always in form, the hadith 
materials on the wives of the Prophet con- 
tinue to play an important role as a frame- 
work of religious self-understanding, a 
normative mirror-image of contemporary 
Muslim societal realities and plans for the 


future. 
Barbara Freyer Stowasser 
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Wolf see ANIMAL LIFE 


WOMB 
Womb 


The female reproductive organ, the uterus, 
by extension, the importance of kinship 
and blood relationships. The root of the 
Arabic term for “womb” (rahim, rikm, pl. 
arham), r-h-m, is also the base of rahma, 
“compassion,” and the divine names al- 
rahman and al-rahim, the merciful and com- 
passionate, each of which signals the 
feminine associations of the divine quality 
of mercy (q.v.; see also GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES; ARABIC LANGUAGE; GENDER). 
The use of the term “womb” in the 
Qur’4n most often refers either to the gen- 
erative function of the female reproductive 
organ (Q 2:228; 3:6; 13:8; 22:5; 31:34; see 
BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION AND STAGES OF 
LIFE) or to the importance of the bonds of 
kinship (q.v.; silat al-rahim; e.g. Q 47:22, 
60:3; cf. 4:1, 8:75, 33:6). 

Some of the verses mention the womb in 
the context of the legal implications as- 
sociated with conception and birth (see 
LAW AND THE QUR’AN); for example 
women about to be divorced should not 
“hide what God has created in their 
wombs” (Q 2:228; see MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE; WOMEN AND THE QUR'AN), and 
the closeness of kinship should be taken 
into account in settling inheritance (q.v.; 
e.g. Q 8:75; 33:6). In the case of these latter 
two verses the classical commentators (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: GLASSIGAL AND 
MEDIEVAL) interpret the statement, “those 
related by ‘the womb’ are nearer to one 
another in the book [q.v.; God’s decree],” 
to refer to their primary claims to inheri- 
tance based on proximity of kinship. The 
implication in this case was that the 
“brotherhood relationship” initially es- 
tablished between the emigrants from 
Mecca (q.v.) and the Medinan “helpers” 
(see MEDINA) should no longer affect in- 
heritance rights (see BROTHER AND 
BROTHERHOOD; EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS; 
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FAMILY). In the case of Shi’ ¢a/sir (see 
SHTISM AND THE QUR’AN), the primacy of 
those related by the womb is interpreted as 
indicating the superior rights of the 
Prophet’s descendants in authority (q.v.), 
sovereignty (q.v.) and faith (q.v.; Majlist, 
Bihar, xxiii, 257-8; see FAMILY OF THE 
PROPHET). 

The reference to the womb’s shrinking 
and swelling, or to its gestation periods 
(Q 13:8), conveys but one aspect of a com- 
plex qur’anic embryology, including the 
mention of a “sperm-drop” (nudfa, Q 23:13), 
“a hanging element” (‘alaqg, Q 23:14) and a 
“chewed lump” (mudgha, Q 23:14) during 
the early phases of conception. Such verses 
have inspired a particular genre of modern 
Islamic apologetic that understands these 
phrases as anticipating current scientific 
findings about the stages of pregnancy (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: EARLY MODERN 
AND GONTEMPORARY; SCIENCE AND THE 
QuR’AN). In the Quran the “ties of the 
womb,” i.e. kinship bonds, are so strong 
that reverence for them is paired with the 
fear (q.v.) of God (taqwa) in the opening 
verse of Q 4 (“The Women,” Sarat al- 
Nisa’) and breaking these ties is an aber- 
ration paired with “sowing corruption (q.v.) 
in the land” in Q 47:22. On the last day (see 
LAST JUDGMENT; APOCALYPSE), however, 
these ties will not offer a person any relief 
(Q 60:3; see INTERCESSION). ‘The idea of 
upholding relationships, first those based 
on blood ties (see BLOOD AND BLOOD 
CLOT) and then more remote ones, is a 


basic moral teaching affirmed in the 


Quran: 


Worship (q.v.) God and join not any part- 
ners with him (see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM); and do good (see GOOD DEEDS; 
VIRTUES AND VIGES, GOMMANDING AND 
FORBIDDING) — to parents (q.v.), kinfolk, 
orphans (q.v.), those in need (see POVERTY 
AND THE POOR), neighbors who are near, 
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neighbors who are strangers, the compan- 
ion by your side, the wayfarer [you meet; 
see TRIPS AND VOYAGES; JOURNEY]... 

(Q 4:36; see also HOSPITALITY AND 
COURTESY; ETHICS AND THE QUR'AN; 


STRANGERS AND FOREIGNERS). 


Many hadiths (see HADITH AND THE 
QuR’AN) also refer to the ties of the womb 
(kinship), for example, “Worship God and 
do not associate anything with him, es- 
tablish regular prayer (q.v.), pay zakat (see 
ALMSGIVING), and uphold the ties of kin- 
ship” (Bukhari, Sahih, bk. 73 [K° al-Adab/, 
no. 12). 

Later philosophical (see PHILOSOPHY AND 
THE QUR'AN) and Sifi interpretations (see 
SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN) connect the 
womb with broader concepts of the cre- 


ative process in nature. 
Marcia Hermansen 
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Women and the Quran 


Only one woman is actually named in the 
Quran, but a large number of verses refer 
to women. A long chapter of the Quran is 
titled “The Women” (Q 4, Strat al-Nisa’) 
and contains a great deal of material relat- 
ing to gender (q.v.), but numerous verses 
(q.v.) in other chapters (see sURA) are also 
gender-related. These include exhortations 
(q.v.) addressed to the believing men and 
the believing women, revelations specific to 
women or to relations between men and 
women, and laws pertinent to marriage 
(see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE), illicit sexual 


relations (see SEX AND SEXUALITY; 
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ADULTERY AND FORNICATION), divorce, 
inheritance (q.v.), etc. Female characters 
appear in qur’anic narratives about pre- 
Islamic figures and some verses have been 
ascribed to various women who lived in 
proximity to the prophet Muhammad (see 
WIVES OF THE PROPHET). According to 
Islamic tradition, a number of women 
among the early believers had a role in the 
transmission of the text of the Quran (see 
GOLLECTION OF THE QUR'AN; GODICES OF 
THE QUR'AN; MUSHAF; TEXTUAL HISTORY 
OF THE QUR'AN), and through the centu- 
ries, women learned the qur’anic text (see 
READERS OF THE QUR'AN; RECITATION OF 
THE QUR'AN). Female and feminist exe- 
getes, however, appear to be an innovation 
of the twentieth century (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QURAN: EARLY MODERN AND 
GONTEMPORARY; FEMINISM AND THE 


QUR'AN). 


Spiritual equality, symbolic weakness and social 

reality 
In the spiritual realm, women and men are 
regarded in the Quran for the most part as 
equal in the eyes of God and as having 
similar religious duties (see RITUAL AND 
THE QuR’AN). A large number of verses are 
addressed to the believing men and the 
believing women (see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEEF) or, conversely, the hypocritical 
men and the hypocritical women (see 
HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY) as well as the 
idolatrous men and idolatrous women 
(Q 9:67, 68, 71, 72; 24:12; 33:35, 36, 58, 73: 
48:5-6, 253 52:12, 13; 71:28; 85:10; see 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; GRATITUDE 
AND INGRATITUDE; POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM). The most commonly quoted of 
these is Q 33:35: “Lo! Men who surrender 
unto God, and women who surrender, and 
men who believe and women who believe, 
and men who obey and women who obey 
(see OBEDIENCE; DISOBEDIENCE), and men 


who speak the truth (q.v.) and women who 
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speak the truth, and men who persevere 
[in righteousness] and women who per- 
severe (see GOOD AND EVIL; VIRTUES AND 
VICES, GOMMANDING AND FORBIDDING), 
and men who are humble and women who 
are humble (see ARROGANCE), and men 
who give alms and women who give alms 
(see ALMSGIVING; CHARITY), and men who 
fast and women who fast (see FASTING), 
and men who guard their modesty (q.v.) 
and women who guard (their modesty), and 
men who remember God much and 
women who remember (see REMEM- 
BRANCE; MEMORY) — God has pre- 

pared for them forgiveness (q.v.) and a 

vast reward” (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT). 

Humans as well as other creatures were 
created in pairs, male and female (Q 4:1; 
7:1895 35:115 49:133 51:495 53:45; 76:39; 78:8; 
92:3 and the creation [q.v.] story below). 
Both are admonished to believe in God 
and do good works (Q 16:97; 40:40; cf. 
4:1245 see GOOD DEEDS; EVIL DEEDS) in or- 
der to enter paradise (q.v.). The giving of 
alms is specifically required of both women 
and men (cited above and again in 
Q 57:18). Moreover, the women’s oath of 
allegiance to the Prophet is described 
(Q 60:12; see CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES). 
Like men, believing and righteous women 
will go to heaven while the wrong-doers 
will suffer in hell (see GARDENS; HELL 
AND HELLFIRE), but women’s fate in the 
afterlife is associated with that of their hus- 
bands (Q 36:55-6; 37:22; 43:70). Most prob- 
lematic are a number of verses that 
promise believers in paradise modest, 
beautiful woman who are sometimes ex- 
plicitly described as virgins (Q 37:48; 38:52; 
52:20; 55:56, 72, 743 56:22, 36; 78:33; see 
HOURIS). 

Symbolically, the concept of woman in 
the Qur'an is undoubtedly that of a being 
who is considered to be weak, flawed or 
passive. Menstruation (q.v.), a prime signi- 
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fier of the female, is an illness or an im- 
purity (Q 2:222; 4:43; see CLEANLINESS AND 
ABLUTION; ILLNESS AND HEALTH). Not sur- 
prisingly, the earth is female and humans 
consider themselves her masters (e.g. 

Q 39:69). Thus, the much-quoted verse 
“Your women are a tilth for you, so go to 
your tilth as you will” (Q 2:223) may be un- 
derstood as the obverse of the earth- 
woman metaphor (q.v.; see also LITERARY 
STRUCTURES OF THE QURAN). Women’s 
subaltern status is reflected in verses that 
position them among orphans (q.v.), chil- 
dren (q.v.) and men who are too weak to 
fight (Q 4:2-3, 75, 98, 127; see FIGHTING; 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; WAR). 
Women’s dependency is expressed not only 
in the fact that they are not named (except 
for Mary [q.v.] discussed below) but also 
that they are almost always ascribed to 
men as mother of, wife of, “women of,” 
and so on, all forms of linkage to men (see 
FAMILY; KINSHIP). 

In social matters, women’s position is de- 
picted ambivalently in the Qur'an. There 
are a number of instances of matrilineal 
ascription (see PATRIARCHY): Moses (q.v.) is 
described by Aaron (q.v.) as “son of my 
mother” (Q 7:150; 20:94) and Jesus (q.v.) is 
referred to as the son of Mary (as will be 
seen below). Preference for the birth of a 
son over that of a daughter is one of the 
sins of the pagans (Q 16:58-9), for female or 
male offspring (or barrenness) are in the 
hands of God (Q 42:49-50; see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE; GRACE; BLESSING). The bury- 
ing alive of a girl-child is specifically men- 
tioned as an unnatural, evil act (Q 81:8-9; 
see INFANTIGIDE). 

Gender relations are most succinctly ex- 
pressed in a phrase that has been widely 
quoted throughout the centuries to support 
the superiority of men over women: “Men 
are the sustainers of women as God has 
preferred some of them over others, and 
because they sustain them from their 
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wealth...” (Q 4:34). Some classical exegetes 
interpreted this verse in the narrow sense 
as a reflection of men’s duty to provide 
material support for women (see WORK; 
MAINTENANCE AND UPKEEP). Others ex- 
panded the phrase to refer to men’s 
superiority in a number of religious, politi- 
cal and intellectual fields (see scHOLAR; 
TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG 
stuby). In the twentieth century, the 
meaning of the verse has been subject to 
alternative translations and interpretations 
(see below). Women’s status compared to 
that of men is expressed in a variety of 
contexts. Women have rights but the rights 
of men are a degree above them (Q 2:228). 
Women are ranked separately after the free 
man and the slave (see SLAVES AND 
SLAVERY) regarding the issue of retaliation 
(q.v.) for murder (q.v.; Q 2:178; see also 
BLOODSHED; BLOOD MONEY), but they are 
punished equally for stealing (Q 5:38; see 
THEFT; BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; LAW 
AND THE QUR’AN; GHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT). 

Women’s testimony is another ambivalent 
issue in the Qur'an (see WITNESSING AND 
TESTIFYING). When two male witnesses are 
required but no men are available, the tes- 
timony of one man and two women is 
specified. The reason for this inequality 
is clearly stated in the relevant verse 
(Q 2:282), “so that if one of them errs, the 
other can remind her.” In other words, 
women are reliable enough to provide legal 
testimony but their memory is not as ac- 
curate as that of men. When making a will, 
however, only two male witnesses are stipu- 
lated (Q 5:106). 

The seclusion of virtuous Muslim women 
and their separation from men who are not 
their kin are rooted in the interpretation of 
a number of rather obscure qur’anic 
verses. The wives of the Prophet are or- 
dered to “stay in your houses” (Q 33:33) 
and subsequently most legists explicated 
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rules which prohibited women from travel- 
ing more than three days walking distance 
without the permission of their male 
guardians and, even then, only when ac- 
companied by a chaperon (see JOURNEY). 
Another reading of the same phrase would 
have the wives of the Prophet be honor- 
able or quiet in their homes (qirna as 
opposed to garna; see WHISPER). Another 
exegetical question is whether the instruc- 
tion refers only to the Prophet’s wives or to 
other Muslim women as well. The continu- 
ation of the verse commands the women to 
dress modestly (see CLOTHING), pray regu- 
larly (see PRAYER), give to the poor and 
obey God and his messenger (q.v.), and 
these are surely not requirements restricted 
to the wives of the Prophet. ‘Thus, one 
could deduce that the order to stay in your 
houses (or alternately to be honorable or 
quiet) may be extrapolated to apply to all 
Muslim women. 

Conversely, the verse ordering the believ- 
ers to speak to the wives of the Prophet 
from behind a curtain also prohibits them 
from marrying the Prophet’s widows after 
his death (Q 33:53; see VEIL; WIDOW), a 
limitation unique to the Prophet’s wives. In 
this case, separating women from male 
visitors by a curtain, a hyab, would logically 
apply only to the Prophet’s wives. Never- 
theless, Muslims endeavored to seclude 
women within the house (see HOUSE, 
DOMESTIC AND DIVINE; SUNNA), whether by 
a curtain in a modest dwelling such as that 
of the Prophet or by the demarcation of 
more elaborate domestic quarters similar 
to the ancient Greek gynaeceum. The 
context of this verse of the hydab is crucial 
to understanding its meaning (see 
OCCASIONS OF REVELATION; SIRA AND THE 
QuR’AN). A simple reading of the verse im- 
plies that some of the early Muslims en- 
tered the Prophet’s house at all times of 
the day and night, without asking permis- 
sion, and stayed around talking. The 
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Prophet was too shy to ask them to leave 
but God revealed an injunction against 
this improper behavior. In qur’anic ex- 
egesis (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
GLASSIGAL AND MEDIEVAL), the circum- 
stances upon which the verse was revealed 
(asbab al-nuzil) indicated that some visitors 
bothered the Prophet’s wives to the point 
of sexual harassment. These accretions 
would dictate a more stringent approach 
to the separation of the women of the 
household from men who are not their 
kin, both for the Prophet’s wives and, by 
extension, for other Muslim women as 
well. 

The term hyab came to refer to the 
proper attire for modest Muslim women 
when they are in public, and justification 
for the “dress code” is anchored in the 
interpretation of a number of qur’anic 
verses that apply to the Prophet’s women 
as well as to believing women in general. 
The issue is addressed directly in two 
verses admonishing men and women to be 
modest (Q 24:30-1). While the verse ad- 
dressed to men is expressed in general 
terms, the modesty of women is specified 
as in the command to show only those or- 
naments that are revealed and “draw their 
veils (khumur, sing. khimar) over their bo- 
soms.” The ornament in question (zina) 
seems to be a type of jangling jewelry that 
draws attention to the woman wearing it, 
since in the latter part of the verse, women 
are told not to stamp their feet to draw 
attention to this hidden ornament, appar- 
ently ankle bracelets. As for the “veil,” it 
has been interpreted as a kerchief on the 
head, as a scarf that the women of Mecca 
(q.v.) and Medina (q.v.) wore over their 
chests with differing degrees of modesty, 
and even as a face covering. Another 
quranic verse instructs the believing 
women to draw their outer garments 


(jalabib, sing. jilbab) around themselves so 
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that they will be recognized and not both- 
ered (Q 33:59). In the third/ninth century, 
the time of the crystallization of Islamic 
law, prominent qur’anic commentators 
were not certain what parts of the body a 
woman was supposed to cover. This 
imprecision and difference of opinion 
among major exegetes continued for cen- 
turies, although it would appear that the 
“ornaments” which drew attention to a 
woman were gradually expanded until they 
encompassed the whole body. The domi- 
nant opinion among the legists, however, 
seems to require that Muslim women con- 
ceal their entire bodies with the exception 
of their feet, their hands and their faces. A 
well-known hadith (saying of the Prophet; 
see HADITH AND THE QUR'AN) advised a 
young man to go see his prospective bride, 
indicating that her face was not covered, 
which would preclude legislating the face- 
veil for Muslim women. The ambiguity of 
the qur’anic text on the issue of the hyab 
leaves room for a multiplicity of social, 
cultural, economic and geographical fac- 
tors to define the precise code of behavior 
for Muslim women at a given time and 
place. 

The relationship between husbands and 
wives is described in general terms as mu- 
tual and equal: they are raiments for each 
other, helpmates and pairs for themselves 
(Q 2:187; 30:21; 42:11; see PAIRS AND 
PAIRING). Elsewhere, however, wives are 
described as created for their mates 
(Q 26:166). The balance of rights and 
duties of a husband and wife are discussed 
in greater detail in the legal proscriptions 
regarding marriage and divorce (elabo- 
rated below). 

The work of females as well as males is 
valued (Q 3:195) and both women and men 
retain what they have earned (Q 4:32). 
Thus, women are independent economic 


individuals who may generate income and 
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possess their own property (q.v.; see also 
WEALTH; EGONOMICS; TRADE AND 
COMMERCE). 

In sum, the overall image of women 
in the Qur’an is ambivalent. They are 
autonomous in religious obligations and 
economic affairs but are subject to men in 
the social sphere. Women are also objecti- 
fied, most notably as one of the rewards 
for men in the hereafter (see ESCHATOL- 
ocy). Women’s modesty is specified in 
greater detail than that of men, albeit in 
terms that were obscure even to the earliest 
legists. ‘This implies either that women’s 
sexuality is more threatening than men’s or 
that women require more guidance to pro- 
tect their modesty. Matrimony is regarded 
as the natural state of human affairs (see 
ABSTINENCE; CHASTITY). These principles 
are amplified in a mass of laws pertaining 


to gender and family affairs set down in the 


Quran. 


Legal material relating to women and gender 
Some eighty percent of the legal material 
in the Qur'an refers to women. Marriage is 
regarded as a formal, legal connection and 
referred to as a contract (‘ugdat al-nikah, 

Q 2:237). A relative who arranges the nup- 
tials in the name of the bride is referred to 
in the Qur'an (Q 2:237) although the tech- 
nical term walt and its precise legal defini- 
tion were later derived from traditions of 
the Prophet. Polygyny is clearly sanctioned 
in the Qur’an which permits a man to take 
up to four wives so long as he treats them 
equally (Q 4:3). A later verse in the same 
chapter (Q 4:129) states that it is virtually 
impossible not to prefer one wife over the 
others and admonishes the husband not to 
neglect any of his wives. This requirement 
was interpreted up to the twentieth century 
in technical, economic terms by which a 
husband was required to provide equal 


lodgings, food, clothing, etc. for each of his 
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wives as well as to divide his sexual atten- 
tion equally among them. 

In addition to the women a man weds by 
a marriage contract, he may conclude an 
agreement with a virtuous woman for sex- 
ual relations in return for a fee and this 1s 
not considered illicit (Q 4:24). These “plea- 
sure,” or muta, marriages, contracted for a 
limited time between a man and an un- 
married woman, were subsequently the 
subject of debate among legists (see 
TEMPORARY MARRIAGE). Shr's (see SHI'ISM 
AND THE QUR'AN) recognize them as legal 
to this day, while Sunni scholars maintain 
that the qur’anic reference to mut‘a was 
cancelled by several subsequent verses 
(Q 4:33 23:5-6; 65:4). In addition, Sunni 
authorities argue that the Prophet recom- 
mended the existing custom to his soldiers 
only because of exigencies specific to his 
time when men were separated from their 
wives for long periods while they went off 
to war. Moreover, the second caliph (q.v.) 
‘Umar interpreted the Prophet’s intent and 
banned the practice. The dispute about the 
legitimacy of mut‘a has been a major bone 
of contention between Sunnis and Shr‘is 
and is rooted in contradictory interpreta- 
tions of the Qur'an as well as differing 
approaches to religious and political au- 
thority (q.v.; Haeri, Law of desire, 61-4; see 
also POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN; IMAM). 

Concubines (q.v.), or literally “those 
whom your right hand possesses” or 
“women whom you have purchased,” are 
frequently mentioned in the Qur'an along- 
side wives (Q 4:3, 24-53 23:6; 33:50; 70:30) 
and there is no limitation on the number of 
concubines a man may acquire. The legal 
and spiritual status of slaves is regulated in 
the Qur’an, including specific rules relating 
to sexual relations that are permitted or 
forbidden to them (see LAWFUL AND 
UNLAWFUL). Thus, a master may not 


prostitute his slave (Q 24:33) and he has a 
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moral obligation to marry her off to either 
a free man or slave (cf. Brunschvig, ‘Abd, 
esp. p. 25). The status of a female slave 
who bears her master a child, an wmm al- 
walad, is not defined in the Qur'an; her 
unique rights developed during the codi- 
fication of Islamic law in about the 
third/ninth century. 

Illicit sexual relations are referred to as 
zind (often translated as fornication or 
adultery) and are strictly forbidden 
(Q 17:32; cf. 6:151: al-fawahish). Two sepa- 
rate verses stipulate the punishment for 
such infractions: one mentions only women 
and specifies that they should be incarcer- 
ated in their homes for a period of time 
which may be until their death (Q 4:15); the 
other refers to a male and a female of- 
fender, both of whom are to be punished 
by one hundred lashes (Q 24:2; see 
FLOGGING). Kind, however, is extremely 
difficult to prove because the verses refer- 
ring to “the affair of the falsehood, or slan- 
der” (al-ifk, Q 24:4-26; see LIE; GOSSIP), 
require four witnesses to the act and pre- 
scribe dire punishment, eighty lashes, 
for a false accuser. The punishment of 
stoning (q.v.) for zind is not in the Qur'an 
but is based on the traditions of the 
Prophet. 

Homosexuality (q.v.) and sodomy are dis- 
cussed in the Quran in the many refer- 
ences to Lot (q.v.) and his family, who were 
the only ones of their people who repented 
their lewd acts and were spared by God. 
Those who did not change their ways are 
severely condemned and both parties to a 
homosexual relationship are to be strictly 
punished (Q 4:16; 7:81). Lesbianism (shaq) 
is not cited in the Qur'an; it is forbidden 
by hadith sayings of the Prophet, as is 
transvestitism. 

Divorce 1s discussed extensively in the 
Quran: a chapter is titled “Divorce” (Q 65, 
Sirat al-Talaq), a long section is devoted 
to the subject in Q 2, and several verses 
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appear in Q 4 (Strat al-Nisa’, “Women”. 
Divorce is the prerogative of the husband 
and he may divorce his wife in the pres- 
ence of two witnesses without any formal 
ceremony (Q 65:2). The divorce is not final 
until the wife has completed three men- 
strual cycles (Q 2:228; see WAITING 
PERIOD); during that period she remains 
in her husband’s home and he must sup- 
port her (Q 65:6). The purpose, of course, 
is to ascertain if she is pregnant as well as 
to give the husband an opportunity to 
withdraw the divorce. The latter explana- 
tion dovetails with the preference for rec- 
onciliation between an estranged couple 
rather than divorce, which appears in 
several places in the Qur’an (Q 2:229, 4:35). 
If the wife turns out to be pregnant, the 
divorce does not take effect until after 

she gives birth (Q 65:6; see LACTATION). 

A husband may divorce his wife and 
change his mind only twice; after the 
third divorce, she is not lawful to him until 
after she has married another man 

(Q 2:229-30). 

A clause in the Qur'an states that “it is no 
sin for either of them if the woman ran- 
som herself” (Q 2:229); this is the basis for a 
type of divorce that is designated khul‘ (di- 
vestiture) in Islamic law. When a woman 
wishes a divorce, she may, with the permis- 
sion of her husband, return to him the 
bridewealth (mahr) and any gifts she had 
received from him. Even in a divorce initi- 
ated by the wife, it is the husband who re- 
tains the right of divorce. Moreover, this 
type of divorce is economically unfavor- 
able for the wife. A marriage contract, like 
any other contract, may also be annulled 
by a court for violation of inherent ele- 
ments of the pact (see BREAKING TRUSTS 
AND CONTRACTS). Thus, for example, a 
woman whose husband is incapable of car- 
rying out sexual relations for a long period 
of time could obtain an annulment. ‘The 


dissolution of a marriage contract at the 
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discretion of a court is a rather extreme 
measure, but could be claimed by either 
spouse for a variety of reasons that have 
differed over time and place. 

The laws of inheritance are specified pre- 
cisely and in great detail, leaving little 
room for interpretation (Q 4:7-20, 175). 
These regulations are extremely complex 
and were regarded as an area of expertise 
apart from the general field of law. From a 
gender point of view, a number of basic 
principles may be summarized. Women 
inherit, but their portion is usually half of 
the share of a man of the same degree of 
kinship. Daughters, for example, inherit 
half as much as sons, sisters half of the 
brothers’ portions, and mothers half the 
inheritance of fathers. Women inherit from 
their husbands and husbands from their 
wives, again according to the rule of half a 
share. Inheritance, therefore, is an area in 
which women’s status as legal persons, as 
well as the right of a woman to own her 
own property, is firmly anchored. More- 
over, the right of married women to make 
wills is clearly stipulated in the Qur’an 
(Q 4:12), although this privilege is more 
symbolic than practical because of general 
limitations on wills. The inheritance of 
maternal brothers and sisters is also 
alluded to (Q 4:12), reflecting ongoing 
semi-matrilineal ties in what was funda- 
mentally a patrilineal society. 

In addition to inheritance, women receive 
bridewealth (q.v.) upon marriage (termed 
gr in the Qur'an rather than mahy, the des- 
ignation which became prevalent later). A 
woman may, however, remit part of her 
bridewealth to her husband of her own 
free will (Q 4:4). Husbands’ duty to provide 
material support for their wives is implied 
in the quintessential qur’anic verse defining 
gender relations (Q 4:34). A man may not 
withhold divorce from a woman in order 
to take her property, nor may he divorce 
her with false accusations of lewdness so 
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that he may get part of her property 
(Q 4:19-20). 

The unusually liberal property rights of 
women anchored in the Qur'an have been 
the subject of much speculation. Classical 
Muslim scholars explained that, since the 
inheritance rules follow a section dealing 
with care for orphans, they reflect concern 
for the kin of Muslims who died in battles 
for the sake of Islam. In view of the fact 
that these relatives of fallen Muslim heroes 
would revert to the care of their families 
who most likely were anti-Muslim, it was 
deemed important to provide for them eco- 
nomically. Some modern scholars of early 
Islam (such as Goitein and Stern) have sug- 
gested that, in the mercantile city of 
Mecca before the advent of Islam, women 
had certain rights of inheritance, citing the 
vast property of the widow Khadija (q.v.) 
and a number of other women. Thus, the 
social reality at the time and place of the 
Quran’s revelation could have influenced 
the economic provisions regarding women. 
The association made between women, 
orphans and children in the Qur’an sug- 
gests that women were regarded as weaker 
social entities and therefore providing for 
their welfare was viewed as an ethical act 
(see ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN). Women’s 
inheritance of half the portion of a man 
logically follows from men’s double finan- 
cial responsibility to support their wives. 
Some have argued that women were gener- 
ally not as economically incumbered as 
men were and therefore required fewer 
financial resources. In any case, the 
qur anic inheritance rules, while providing 
women with a crucial source of income, 
are also a concrete reflection of their sub- 


ordinate status. 


Female characters in qur’anic narratives 
Some narratives (q.v.) in the Qur'an are 
about pre-Islamic figures such as Adam 
and Eve (q.v.), Joseph and ‘Aziz’s wife, the 
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wife of Pharaoh (q.v.) who was Moses’ 
step-mother, Solomon (q.v.) and the Queen 
of Sheba (q.v.; see also BrLats), and Mary, 
mother of Jesus. They project a variety of 
roles and images of women, and have been 
the subject of various interpretations and 
amplifications. Some of these could 
change the dominant precedent or role 
model that emerges from the holy text. 
Adam’s wife (though nameless) is men- 
tioned in the Qur’an in three passages 
(Q 2:30-7; 20:115-23; 7:11-25) and is referred 
to in several isolated verses (Q 4:1; 7:189; 
39:6), while elsewhere the creation of 
humanity and stories of the first man refer 
only to Adam. Some narratives of the cre- 
ation do not mention the first man’s part- 
ner, but other verses state that God created 
man and his mate from a single soul (q.v.). 
Adam alone is granted an exceptional posi- 
tion among the angels (q.v.) and the crea- 
tures, but this appears to be an indication 
of his status as a prophet (see PROPHETS 
AND PROPHETHOOD) rather than as a male. 
Both Adam and his wife, however, are in- 
structed to dwell in the garden and both 
are warned not to eat of the tree of im- 
mortality (see TREES; ETERNITY; FALL OF 
MAN). Most importantly, in the qur’anic 
version, both Adam and his wife are 
tempted by Satan (see DEviL), both eat of 
the tree and both are expelled. (Only in 
one verse, Q 20:120, is Adam alone 
tempted.) Moreover, for the most part, 
Adam repents his disobedience and is for- 
given and given guidance by his lord (q.v.; 
see also ASTRAY; ERROR). Only in one 
verse, do Adam and his wife admit their 
guilt and beg for forgiveness (Q 7:23). In 
short, the qur’anic text describes the cre- 
ation of the first woman (when it is re- 
ferred to at all) as contemporaneous and 
similar to that of the first man. She is not 
responsible for tempting him, and if there 
is any unequal guilt, it is Adam who bears 
a greater degree of culpability. Moreover, 
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the gender issue in the story of Adam and 
his wife may be viewed as marginal to the 
main qur’anic message of the covenant 
(q.v.) between God and humanity, and his 
forgiving of the folly of both male and fe- 
male believers (Q 7:172-33 33:72-3). 

From the earliest periods of qur’anic ex- 
egesis, as well as in hadith traditions of the 
Prophet, Islamic world histories and popu- 
lar stories of the prophets, however, the 
image of Eve (Ar. Hawwa’) is portrayed in 
negative terms. She is held responsible for 
Adam’s temptation and fall, and is usually 
depicted as deliberately deceiving him. 
Only Adam’s repentance is mentioned (see 
REPENTANCE AND PENANCE), while the par- 
ticipation of Hawwa in a joint admission 
of guilt is ignored. Highlighting the trans- 
gressions of Hawwa’ and suppressing her 
repentance allowed qur’anic exegetes to 
multiply the punishments said to be borne 
by Eve (and by extension all women). 
These include the pain of childbirth (see 
BIRTH; BIOLOGY AS THE GREATION AND 
STAGES OF LIFE), menstruation and wom- 
en’s duties such as weaving, spinning, pre- 
paring dough and baking bread. Even 
upon his death, Adam accuses her of being 
responsible for his transgression and pun- 
ishment. Thus, in contrast to the qur’anic 
text, classical Islamic scholars portrayed 
the first woman as a threat to her husband 
and by extension to all humankind. 

The seduction of Joseph (Ar. Yisuf) by 
the wife of the Egyptian al-‘Aziz is nar- 
rated as one trial in a series of ordeals that 
the hero must overcome in order to dem- 
onstrate his greatness. In a chapter of the 
Qur'an named for the protagonist (Q 12), 
Joseph is thrown into a pit by his brothers 
(see BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD) and 
sold into slavery to al-‘Aziz, who brings 
him home and treats him like a son. After 
Joseph achieves maturity (q.v.), al-‘Aziz’s 
wife attempts to seduce him but he rejects 
her. He was actually tempted and desired 
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her, but his faith in God as well as his fine 
qualities enable him to overcome evil and 
licentiousness. The two race for the door, 
the wife tears Joseph’s robe from the back 
and at the entrance they encounter the 
husband. At this point, Joseph is exoner- 
ated of the wife’s allegation of immoral 
conduct. Her husband rebukes her and all 
women, saying: “This is of the guile (kayd) 
of you women. Your guile is great” 

(Q 12:28). The wiles of women and their 
unbridled passion are further illustrated in 
a tale in which Joseph is objectified. When 
women in the city began to gossip about 
the infatuation of al-‘Aziz’s wife for the 
young slave, she invited them to a banquet 
and gave each a knife. When she ordered 
Joseph to appear before them, the women 
were so confounded by his beauty, which 
they likened to that of an angel, that they 
cut their hands with their knives. Having 
proven her point, al-‘Aziz’s wife threatens 
Joseph that if he does not obey her orders, 
he will be imprisoned (Q 12:30-2). Joseph 
appeals to the lord to fend off the women’s 
wiles for he fears that he will capitulate to 
them and prefers incarceration. God an- 
swers his prayer and he is sent to prison 
(Q 12:33-5). 

Joseph is fully and finally vindicated on 
the occasion of his release from prison 
when he appeals to the king to investigate 
the deceitful women who cut their hands, 
and the king investigates those women who 
had tried to seduce him (Q 12:51). The 
women absolve Joseph, and al-‘Aziz’s wife 
confesses and affirms his honesty and vir- 
tue. But Joseph admits that he was inclined 
to evil and thanks the lord for helping him 
to overcome his human instincts (Q 12:53). 
Joseph is taken into the king’s service, be- 
comes custodian of the storehouses, takes 
revenge on his brothers and performs a 
miracle (see MIRAGLES; MARVELS; DREAMS 
AND SLEEP). 

The story of Joseph and Zulaykha (as 
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al-‘Aziz’s wife came to be known in Islamic 
literature) has provided rich material not 
only for commentaries on the Qur'an, 
hadith traditions, popular stories of the 
prophets and world histories, but also for 
mystical love poetry and visual art (see ART 
AND ARCHITECTURE AND THE QUR’AN; 
SUFISM AND THE QUR'AN). It is frequently 
referred to in other genres and may have 
been integrated with ancient Egyptian, 
pre-Islamic Iranian or Indian morality 
tales about the guile of women as well as 
with the analogous narrative in the 
Hebrew Bible and Jewish interpretations of 
the Bible (see scRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN; 
JEWS AND JUDAISM; TORAH). 

In the exegesis of the Qur'an, the focus of 
the story of Joseph and Zulaykha was often 
shifted from a tale about a prophet over- 
coming adversity to an account of the dan- 
gers of female sexuality and of women’s 
cunning as embodied in the term kayd 
which appears no less than seven times in 
the narrative (Q 12:28, 33, 34, 50, 52). The 
unbridled sexuality and guile of woman is 
amplified in Islamic histories and stories of 
the prophets, and these are genres that 
tended toward embellishment and were 
not restricted by the rules of the Islamic 
sciences (see TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF 
QuR’ANIC sTuDY). In these narratives, 
Zulaykha is punished for her transgres- 
sions, redeemed and becomes Joseph’s wife 
and mother of his children. ‘Thus, the dan- 
gerous sexual woman becomes an ideal 
spouse, in the process fulfilling her love for 
Joseph. 

The theme of passion and love (q.v.) was 
particularly developed in mystical litera- 
ture. Esoteric mystical commentary identi- 
fied the woman Zulaykha as the lower 
world of matter and sensuality in contrast 
to Joseph who is the heart (q.v.) on a spiri- 
tual quest for gnosis (Stowasser, Women, 54; 
see INTELLECT; KNOWLEDGE AND 
LEARNING). While some mystical authors 
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censured Zulaykha’s attempt to subvert 
Joseph’s innocence, others extolled her 
unreserved love for him. The earthly love, 
however, was also interpreted as a meta- 
phor for the love of God and was ex- 
pressed in clearly sexual terms. ‘Thus, 
Zulaykha, the lover, desires union with the 
divine symbolized by Joseph’s exceptional 
beauty (q.v.; Merguerian and Najmabadi, 
Zulaykha and Joseph, 497-500). Mystical 
poets viewed the female soul as inciting to 
evil (based on Q 12:53, where the feminine 
nafs is used) but may be purified through 
inner struggle and suffering (Schimmel, My 
soul, 68). ‘The Safi writers of these works 
were men, and both their identification 
with Joseph, the man who overcomes his 
base instincts, as well as the desire to unite 
with Joseph the epitome of divine, even 
feminine, beauty, have interesting trans- 
sexual ramifications. The dramatic and 
concise qur’anic story of Joseph and al- 
‘Aziz’s wife, we are told, is meant as a les- 
son and a guide for the righteous (Q 12:102, 
111). It has been woven into a variety of 
images of women which captured the 
imaginations of Muslims for centuries. 
Among the women related to Moses in 
the Qur'an, Pharaoh’s wife attained the 
most prominence as an example to believ- 
ers because of her having convinced 
Pharaoh not to kill the infant Moses. She 
was a righteous woman who prayed to God 
to build her a house in paradise and save 
her from Pharaoh’s wrongdoing and from 
evil people (Q 28:9; 66:11). Asiya, as 
Pharaoh’s wife 1s called in the commentar- 
ies and stories of the prophets, was one of 
the four most outstanding women of the 
world and also of the four “ladies of 
heaven” (along with Mary, mother of Jesus, 
Khadija, Muhammad’s wife, and Fatima 
[q.v.], his daughter). Miraculous events 
surrounded her birth and early life, and 
her marriage to Pharaoh was a sacrifice 


she made for her people but it was never 
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consummated. Asiya saved and protected 
the infant Moses on many occasions. She 
suffered torture and death at the command 
of the wicked infidel Pharaoh, but the an- 
gel Gabriel (q.v.) succored her and neutral- 
ized her pain. Asiya and the three other 
most hallowed women in Islamic tradition 
represent paragons of virtue. They are 
revered primarily for their commitment to 
God and obedience to his command, but 
as women they are variously characterized 
by virginity, purity and motherhood, and 
in Asiya’s case by her act of adoption. 

The Queen of Sheba appears in the 
Quran as a sovereign ruler who engaged 
in political negotiations with the wise and 
knowledgeable Solomon (see KINGS AND 
RULERS); eventually they submit to God 
together. Solomon is mentioned frequently 
in the Qur'an where he is cited for his wis- 
dom (q.v.), justice (see JUSTICE AND 
INJUSTICE) and God-given esoteric knowl- 
edge and miraculous powers. The story of 
the Queen of Sheba is narrated in a single 
chapter (Q 27:22-44). Solomon learns that 
there is a pagan woman ruler and sends a 
letter to Sheba asking its inhabitants to 
submit to him (or to become Muslims). 
The queen first turns to her advisers, 
claiming she has never decided a matter 
alone, but they defer to her command. She 
wishes to avoid the suffering of war and 
opts instead for diplomacy. Solomon tests 
her by disguising her throne. Upon enter- 
ing his palace, she uncovers her legs think- 
ing that she is in deep water. But Solomon 
reveals to her that in fact the palace was 
paved with glass. She responds that she has 
“wronged herself” and that she submits 
together with Solomon to God. Clearly, the 
story as a whole is an affirmation for 
Solomon, for the Queen of Sheba and for 
Muslims in general that God is the one and 
only god to whom they must submit (see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). The Queen of 


Sheba seems at first to be hesitant about 
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making a decision on her own, but the 

qur anic text leaves no doubt that she is 
capable of independent reasoning in af- 
fairs of state and that her decisions have 
legitimacy. Her acumen seems equal to 
Solomon’s when she passes the test of the 
throne that he has prepared for her. In the 
anecdote about the glass floor that appears 
as water, however, he clearly bests her by 
ruse and humiliates her as well. Never- 
theless, it is intriguing that at the end of 
the qur’anic story, the two submit together 
to God. 

In exegesis of the Qur'an, Islamic history 
and popular tales of the prophets and 
Islamic legends relating to the Queen of 
Sheba (or Bilqis, as she came to be known), 
a major issue was the manner in which she 
came to be a ruler, her competence in this 
role and the potential precedent for Islamic 
society. A great beauty, she tricked the king 
who wanted to marry her on their wedding 
night, cut off his head and convinced his 
ministers to declare their loyalty to her. 
Thus, one could conclude that she attained 
the throne by proximity to a male ruler 
and by exploiting her feminine attraction 
and cunning. As queen and in her stand-off 
with Solomon, however, she proves her 
intelligence and good judgment, and these 
are qualities generally attributed to men. 
Interestingly, classical Islamic authors 
rarely address the question of whether this 
astute and legitimate qur’anic queen could 
serve as a precedent for women’s role in 
their own society. Among the gifts that the 
Queen of Sheba sent to Solomon to test 
his moral fiber were not only gold (q.v.) 
and silver but one hundred young slave 
boys dressed as girls and one hundred 
young slave girls in boys’ clothing. Solo- 
mon, for his part, miraculously moved the 
queen’s throne to his court, a slight but 
perhaps symbolic embellishment on the 
qur’anic narrative. Solomon’s cunning 


test of the glass floor provided a base for 
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interpretive explanations of precisely what 
the queen’s legs or feet would reveal about 
her. The vivid picture of Bilgis standing in 
the water before Solomon revealing her 
hairy legs (or whether she had donkey’s 
feet), surely undermines her image as a 
capable, independent ruler. 

Maryam, or Mary, is frequently named in 
the Qur'an to designate the matrilineal 
ascription of Jesus (‘Isa b. Maryam) since 
according to Islamic belief Jesus had no 
human father (e.g. Q 2:2533 42156, 1715 5:17, 
46, 75, 78, 110, 112, 114, 1163 9:31; 19:343 
232503 33°75 43°573 57:27; 61:6, 14). Both 
Jesus son of Mary and his mother are re- 
garded as signs (q.v.) of God’s powers and 
humanity’s need to believe and worship 
(q.v.) him (Q 23:50). Mary’s story is de- 
picted in two chapters of the Qur'an 
(Q 3:35-47; 19:16-34), one of which, Q 19, is 
named for her. The virgin birth is men- 
tioned several times (Q 19:20; 66:12, for 
example) and Mary is considered to be 
chosen among all the women of the world 
(Q 3:42). The idea that both Jesus and his 
mother are deities is directly refuted (e.g. 
Q 5:75, 116), although the verses that rebut 
Mary’s divinity raise questions about the 
origin of this belief. Western scholars have 
naturally focused on a comparison be- 
tween the qur’anic story of Mary and Jesus 
and the Gospels and other Christian texts 
and folklore (see CHRISTIANS AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY; GOSPEL} PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
AND THE QUR’AN). In the Qur'an, Mary is 
divinely succored during childbirth with 
water (q.v.) from a brook and dates from a 
palm-tree (Q 19:23-6; see DATE PALM; 
SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS). 

Muslim commentators have discussed 
Mary’s religious status, often comparing 
her with Fatima, daughter of the prophet 
Muhammad, who is not explicitly 
mentioned in the Qur’an. While the 
miraculous events surrounding her were 


augmented, a debate evolved about 
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whether she was a prophet and about her 
ranking among the women of this world 
and the next. Some Muslim theologians 
argued that Mary (as well as Sara, the 
mother of Isaac [q.v.], the mother of 
Moses, and Pharaoh’s wife Asiya) should 
be considered prophets because they re- 
ceived the word of God from angels or by 
divine inspiration (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION). But even these scholars dif- 
ferentiated between the prophethood 
(nubuwwa) which some women attained 
and the message (sala) which was re- 
stricted to men. ‘The consensus of Sunni 
thinkers, however, has been to reject the 
notion of Mary’s prophethood as heretical 
because as a menstruating woman she 
could not attain purity (see RITUAL 
purity). Despite the fact that in the 
Quran Mary 1s specifically purified by 
God (Q 3:42), hadith traditions and schol- 
arly opinions have been marshaled to 
prove that Mary’s purity meant that she 
was free of menstruation or, conversely, 
that she menstruated like all other women 
but was ethically pure. A more practical 
problem was God’s command to Mary to 
bow down in prayer with the praying men 
(Q 3:43; See BOWING AND PROSTRATION). 
Classical commentators interpreted this to 
mean that Mary prayed with the congrega- 
tion of men, contributing to the debate on 
whether women should pray in the mosque 
(q.v.) or in the privacy of the home. 
Another subject of debate was Mary’s 
ranking among the chosen women of the 
Quran: alternately including Asiya, the 
Prophet’s wives Khadija and ‘A’isha and 
his daughter Fatima. For the most part, 
qur’anic exegesis and stories of the proph- 
ets tend to exclude ‘A’isha from the four- 
some of the most excellent women of the 
world and the paramount females in 
heaven. In Sunni as well as Shi tradition, 
Mary and Fatima have been conflated as 
both were visited by angels, were miracu- 
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lously assisted during childbirth and were 
free of menstruation and post-partum 
bleeding. Both are noted for their sorrows 
and suffering. Most Shris rank Fatima 
above Mary and she is sometimes referred 
to as Mary the Greater (Maryam al-kubra; 
McAuliffe, Chosen of all women, 27-8; 
Stowasser, Women, 79-80). Both Muslims 
and Christians have focused on the image 
of Mary, particularly in popular piety, as 
underpinning a commonality between the 
two faiths. Similarities between the two 
religious traditions have been underscored 
for ecumenical or for missionary purposes. 
For many centuries, however, Mary has 
also been central to polemical controver- 
sies between Christians and Muslims and 
to the expression of mutual suspicion and 
misunderstanding (see POLEMIC AND 
POLEMICGAL LANGUAGE). 

The wives of Noah (q.v.), Lot and 
Abraham (q.v.), as well as other women in 
the life of Moses, are mentioned less prom- 
inently in the Qur'an, but present a variety 
of female images. In addition, classical 
Muslim biographers and commentators 
tried to identify some of the numerous, 
seemingly anonymous women referred to 
in the Qur'an through the stories con- 
nected to the revelation of the verses in 
which they appear. Among the well-known 
stories explicating a qur’anic verse that 
refers anonymously to a woman is that of 
Zaynab, daughter of Jahsh, the divorced 
wife of Muhammad’s adopted son Zayd, 
whose marriage to the Prophet was ex- 
pressly permitted in a revelation and 
served as a precedent for the legality of 
such unions (Q 33:37). At least three women 
are connected to another obscure verse 
that permits the Prophet to marry his pa- 
ternal and maternal cousins who emi- 
grated with him (see PROHIBITED DEGREES; 
EMIGRANTS AND HELPERS) and to “a believ- 
ing woman if she gives herself to the 
Prophet” (Q 33:50). Perhaps the most 
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famous story elucidating a qur’anic passage 
is that of the slander (al-ifk; cited above) 
against ‘A’isha, the Prophet's wife (see 
‘NISHA BINT ABI BAKR), which explains the 
stringent rules for proving adultery and the 
harsh penalty for unsubstantiated allega- 
tions against a woman (Q 24:4-26). Shi'Is 
point out that, since ‘A’isha is not actually 
mentioned in the Qur'an, she was never 
exonerated of the accusation of adultery. 
The qur’anic chapter “She Who Disputes” 
(Q 58, Stirat al-Mujadila) opens with verses 
about a woman who complained to the 
Prophet that her husband had divorced her 
using the formula “be to me as the back of 
my mother,” a custom Muhammad had 
apparently abolished. Classical Muslim 
scholars have speculated about who the 
woman in question was. The chapter title 
“She Who is to Be Examined” (Q 60, Strat 
al-Muntahana) was identified as a refer- 
ence to Umm Kulthim, daughter of 
‘Utba, because of its verses that sanctioned 
refuge from her pagan family for her and 
other Muslim female refugees. A female 
simile for breaking oaths — “a woman 
who breaks into untwisted strands the yarn 
which she has spun, after it has become 
strong” (Q 16:92) — led Muslim classical 
scholars to an obscure Abyssinian woman 
(see ABYSSINIA; OATHS; MAGIC} PRE- 
ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). 

In the Qur'an, Muhammad’s wives, the 
“mothers of the believers,” are quite fre- 
quently addressed and they are held up as 
paragons for Muslims but are also subject 
to obligations that are more stringent. 
None of these women, however, are iden- 
tified by name, so it was left to classical 
exegesis to attempt to link revelations to 
wives of the Prophet, particularly by flesh- 
ing out stories about the “occasions of 
revelation” or asbab al-nuzil. These com- 
mentaries and hadith traditions of the 
words and deeds of the Prophet have 


served as the basis for numerous anecdotes 
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about the jealousy, covetousness and 
scheming of the women of his household. 
While a polygynous family undoubtedly 
provides fertile ground for petty intrigues, 
it would seem that the classical male 
Muslim scholars relished interpretations 
that highlighted harem politics. 

The rich narratives in the Qur’an include 
a variety of female characters and the 
images of these women were often 
changed in classical commentary and pop- 
ular literature composed in patriarchal 
societies, as we have seen. Modern and 
feminist interpretations of the Qur'an re- 
trieved the original images from the holy 
text, provided their own role models and 
attempted to read these stories as women 


would have done. 


Women’s scholarship and feminist readings of the 

Quran 
A number of women among the early be- 
lievers had a role in the transmission of the 
text of the Qur'an. ‘A’isha, the Prophet’s 
favorite wife, heard passages of the Qur'an 
from the Prophet himself, ordered a full 
written copy to be prepared and corrected 
the scribe. Hafgsa (q.v.), daughter of the 
caliph ‘Umar and widow of the Prophet, 
gave the caliph ‘Uthman (q.v.) written 
pages of the Qur'an that she had received 
from her father. ‘Uthman had the pages 
gathered into a book and declared this text 
to be the official version of the holy book. 
Hafsa also corrected a scribe who was writ- 
ing a quranic text. During the first three 
or four centuries of Islam, ‘Uthman’s text 
was only one of various versions of the 
Quran that were ascribed to Companions 
of the Prophet (q.v.), the caliphs ‘Umar 
and ‘Alt (see ‘ALI B. ABI TALIB), and wid- 
ows of the Prophet — ‘A’isha, Umm 
Salama and Hafga. One of the Prophet’s 
female Companions, Umm Waraqa, col- 
lected and recited the Qur'an and may 
have assisted ‘Umar in assembling the text. 
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Throughout the centuries, girls as well as 
boys have learned the Qur’an (generally by 
rote) in primary schools (kuétab, maktab) in 
gender-defined spaces, occupying separate 
areas of the classrooms, separate rooms, 
classrooms or informal venues (for classical 
examples, see FIGs. 1 and 1; for a contem- 
porary female Qur’an study group, see FIG. 
ut). There have been attestations of this in 
Islamic painting, biographies, government 
statistics and autobiographies. Women as 
well as men were required to obtain the 
minimal knowledge needed to be good 
Muslims and this included gender-specific 
principles and laws. The Islamic religion 
did not serve as a barrier to this learning 
since traditions of the Prophet encourage 
the education of girls. Moreover, segrega- 
tion of the genders did not preclude pre- 
pubescent girls and boys attending qur’anic 
schools together (see TEACHING AND 
PREACHING THE QUR'AN). Nevertheless, to 
the best of our knowledge, no woman was 
among the classical exegetes of the 
Quran. 

Proponents of Islamic reform move- 
ments, like those of other scriptural re- 
ligions, quite naturally returned to the 
original text of the Qur’an to reinterpret 
what they regarded as incorrect readings of 
the divine word by classical exegetes (see 
CONTEMPORARY GRITIGAL PRACTICES AND 
THE QUR’AN). Some of the earliest pro- 
ponents of the liberation of Muslim 
women anchored their arguments in their 
rereading of the Quran. The Indian 
Mumtaz ‘Ali in his Women’s laws (1898) pro- 
moted the explanation of Q 4:34 as mean- 
ing that women have precedence over men 
who work for them. He refuted the belief 
that Adam had precedence in creation and 
a privileged position over Eve as being 
contrary to the Qur'an. As for the disparity 
between male and female witnesses, he 
argued that the relevant verse refers to 


business transactions, something with 
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which male Arab merchants were more 
familiar than women. For matters of per- 
sonal law, a woman would be as qualified 
to testify as a man. On the question of 
polygyny, Mumtaz ‘Ali held that the condi- 
tion not to treat one wife better than others 
effectively cancels the possibility of a man 
marrying more than one woman since it is 
humanly impossible to love several women 
equally. As for purdah or pardah, the Urdu 
word for the Arabic hyab, Mumtaz ‘Ali 
argued that only one verse of the Qur'an 
refers specifically to this. Other verses rec- 
ommend modesty in general terms and 
purdah as it developed in Muslim India 
was a recent, indigenous phenomenon. 

The modern Syrian commentator 
Muhammad Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi con- 
cluded that a woman could lead the prayer 
as imam based on a verse referring to 
Mary, but then neutralized this potential 
empowerment of women by falling back 
on a classical view that a unique woman 
like Mary is like a man in the eyes of God. 
Moreover, even if a woman might serve as 
a religious leader for other women, she 
could not participate in the communal 
prayer, not only because of her impurity, 
but also because of her physical weakness 
and the shame involved in mixing with 
men (Smith and Haddad, The Virgin 
Mary, 163-4, 173). 

Calls for the liberation of Muslim women 
in the Arab world emerged from and were 
influenced by the salafiyya movement which 
aspired to return to the true, early un- 
tainted Islam. The Egyptian Shaykh 
Muhammad “Abduh (1849-1905) and his 
follower Muhammad Rashid Rida 
(1865-1935) composed a new exegesis of 
the Qur'an that initially appeared in their 
journal al-Manar to address contemporary 
problems. ‘Abduh emphasized women’s 
humanity and their equality before God. 
Adam together with his wife represent 
humankind which is tested (see TRIAL; 
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TRUST AND PATIENCE), goes astray, repents 
and is forgiven. Mary’s physical, spiritual 
and behavioral purity, however, granted 
her a distinctive status and should not be 
regarded as a precedent for all women. 
‘Abduh is credited with the determination 
that the qur’anic verse which appears to 
permit a man to marry up to four wives 
actually indicates that monogamous mar- 
riages should be the norm, by a logic simi- 
lar to that of Mumtaz ‘Ali. On the 
question of the 47ab, however, ‘Abduh re- 
fused to take a stand. By a similar meth- 
odology, Rida interpreted a fragment of a 
verse on divorce (Q 2:228) to define the re- 
lationship between man and wife as equal 
and reciprocal, but defers to the view of 
classical exegetes that a husband has sexual 
rights over his wife as a concomitant to her 
rights to material support from him. 
Alongside the hesitant efforts of Muslim 
reformists, commentaries on the Qur'an 
that relied on the methods and contents of 
classical exegesis with regard to women’s 
issues and female characters continued to 
appear. 

An important innovation of this period 
was the utilization of qur’anic interpreta- 
tion to bolster views on the status of 
women, not only by recognized Islamic 
scholars like Shaykh ‘Abduh (who had 
been chief mufti of Egypt) but also by 
Muslim writers who did not have formal, 
systematic religious training. One of the 
most prominent, albeit misogynist, works 
of this kind was Woman in the Quran (al- 
Mara fi l-Qur‘an), by the Egyptian writer 
Mahmid ‘Abbas al-‘Aqqad. Works of this 
type paved the way for Muslim lay think- 
ers, both men and women, to engage in 
qur’anic commentary. 

The first Muslim woman to undertake 
qur’anic exegesis was Dr. ‘A’isha ‘Abd al- 
Rahman (1913-96), known by her pen- 
name, Bint al-Shati’. She studied Qur'an 


commentary with her professor, mentor 
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and husband, Amin al-Khili, who was 
considered one of the outstanding modern 
experts in the field. Some scholars regard 
‘Abd al-Rahman’s exegesis as a reflection 
of al-Khili’s theory, and in fact, in the 
preface to the first volume of her qur’anic 
exegesis, she writes of her “attempt” to 
apply al-Khili’s method to a few short 
chapters and compares the usual method 
of Qur'an interpretation to “our new way.” 
As the first woman engaged in what had 
for centuries been an all-male endeavor, it 
is not surprising that she and some scholars 
would present her ground-breaking, ambi- 
tious work as a mere extension of the theo- 
retical framework of her male mentor. 
Actually, ‘Abd al-Rahman published her 
first of two volumes of qur’anic exegesis in 
1962, several years before the death of her 
husband. Moreover, the choice of difficult, 
theological qur’anic verses with no social 
implications whatsoever seems to be the 
strategy of an ambitious woman carefully 
invading a traditionally male domain. It is 
also no accident that this innovation 
emerged from Cairo University’s Depart- 
ment of Arabic Language and Literature 
rather than from a woman studying at al- 
Azhar. ‘Abd al-Rahman’s qur’anic exegesis 
was published by one of the largest pub- 
lishing houses in Cairo in a series devoted 
to literary studies of Arab poetry and other 
genres as well as non-Arabic literature, 
perhaps an additional strategy to avoid 
conflict with the religious establishment. 
Her qur’anic commentary brought her 
prominence in Egypt and the Arab world 
but its content could not be considered 
feminist nor was it meant to be. 

The qur’anic underpinnings of the 
Islamist movements originate with the 
efforts of Sayyid Aba |-“Ala 1-Mawdidr 
(1903-1979), an Indian Muslim whose ideas 
on the seclusion of women were written in 
Urdu in the 1930s, translated into Arabic 
and subsequently in English. Of his 
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six-volume exegesis of the Qur'an, the only 
selection translated into Arabic was de- 
voted to a chapter dealing with female sex- 
uality (Q 24; cf. Swanson, Commentary on 
Surat al-Nur, 187). Mawdidr interpreted 
some rather vague verses on visiting other 
homes (Q 24:27-9) in gender terms to the 
extent that a man must announce his ar- 
rival before entering a house even to the 
women in his own household. On the issue 
of modesty (Q 24:30-1), he regards virtually 
everything connected with a woman as 
seductive and therefore requires the most 
extreme forms of concealing dress, includ- 
ing a thick face-veil and gloves. Even a 
woman’s perfume or voice are sexual and 
should be restricted. Marriage is the 
proper outlet for human sexuality and 
Mawdidr regards the Islamic state as re- 
sponsible for providing financial support 
for a man who is precluded from marrying 
because of the expense. 

The Egyptian Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966) fol- 
lowed Mawdidr’s lead in many respects 
but appears to have had a more intensive 
dialogue with western notions of gender 
and with contemporary technologies. In 
his exegesis on the story of Eve, he em- 
phasizes the equal responsibility of women 
and men to battle Satan and their equal 
rewards for their struggle in the path of 
God (see PATH OR WAY; JIHAD). He stresses 
that the Queen of Sheba was intelligent 
and independent. Mary, however, serves as 
a role model for the gender segregation for 
Muslim women. Qutb’s stand on women’s 
seclusion is no less extreme than that of 
Mawdidr but he responds to Freud’s theo- 
ries in his own coin by warning of psychol- 
ogical disorders that can arise if sexuality 1s 
not restrained. Thus, a man must warn 
even his female relatives that he will be 
entering the house by telephoning to ask 
permission. Marriage is the natural state of 


affairs but, despite what many commenta- 
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tors have stated, the husband’s exclusive 
right of divorce is specific to dissolving a 
marriage and does not imply superiority 
over his wife. 

In the 1990s, Muslim women began to 
read the Qur'an with a feminist agenda in 
mind. Feminism in the Muslim world (even 
when it was termed secular) had frequently 
drawn from Islamic sources and employed 
Islamic discourse from its onset in the nine- 
teenth century. The innovative aspect of 
Islamic feminism has been that Muslim 
women, who usually did not have formal 
religious training, have rejected the com- 
mentaries on the Qur’an by generations of 
male exegetes who had functioned in pa- 
triarchal societies and independently in- 
terpreted the text of the divine word. In 
order to enhance the legitimacy of these 
daring projects, they often used neo-clas- 
sical methods such as tthad or independent 
reasoning. This phenomenon has emerged 
in various parts of the Muslim world, has 
usually been spearheaded by academic 
women and activists, and has been dis- 
seminated by new media and networking 
(see MEDIA AND THE QUR’AN). 

One of the earliest efforts by Islamic fem- 
inists to read the Qur’an was undertaken 
by a non-hierarchical study group of 
women who met in 1990 under the aus- 
pices of Women Living Under Muslim 
Laws, a network founded in 1984. ‘The pro- 
ceedings were subsequently distributed in 
English and French, two common lan- 
guages for millions of Muslims throughout 
the world. The participants, who remained 
anonymous, were from Algeria, Bang- 
ladesh, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Sudan and the United 
States. Six resource persons (who were also 
not identified) opened the sessions with 
presentations but they were questioned and 
even challenged in the ensuing discussions. 


The aim was to interpret the Qur’an only 
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from the Qur'an itself and therefore great 
emphasis was placed on philological 
exegesis and classical Arabic dictionaries 
were employed (see GRAMMAR AND THE 
QuR’ANn). Nevertheless, classical Islamic 
sources were occasionally referred to, as 
well as liberal and conservative modern 
Muslim thinkers such as Mumtaz ‘Ali and 
Sayyid Qutb. The issue of skewed transla- 
tions of the Quran (q.v.) was raised, since 
translation inevitably involves a degree of 
interpretation (and is theologically ques- 
tionable) and also since the majority of 
Muslims do not know Arabic well enough 
to understand the qur’anic text (see ARABIC 
LANGUAGE; INIMITABILITY; LANGUAGE AND 
STYLE OF THE QURAN). In view of the rich 
and variegated academic backgrounds of 
the women who studied the Qur'an, it is 
not surprising that they employed universal 
scientific methods alongside classical 
Islamic ones such as psychology, sociology, 
literary theory, linguistics, etc. (see 
LITERATURE AND THE QUR'AN} SOCIAL 
SCIENCES AND THE QURAN). 

The point of departure for Women 
Reading the Qur'an was a discussion of 
“foundational myths” that ostensibly sup- 
port the notion that men are superior to 
women. The first of these relate to the 
story of the creation of Adam and Eve, her 
role in the fall and the purpose of woman’s 
creation. The women argue that the 
Quran explicitly states that woman and 
man were created equal and the creation 
of Hawwa’ from a male rib is a product of 
biblical and Christian influences, inaccu- 
rate translations of the original Arabic, 
qur anic exegesis, and most seriously, 
hadith traditions of the Prophet (see 
HADITH AND THE QUR’AN), many of which 
are not genuine. These supplements to 
the holy text supported the view held by 
most Muslims that woman is secondary, 


derivative and subordinate. Similarly, 
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Eve’s culpability, which raises questions 
about the trustworthiness of all women, 
is not found in the Qur'an but is the prod- 
uct of subsequent patriarchal readings. 
Debunking the belief that woman was 
created for man is tied to a lengthy discus- 
sion of the qur’anic verse which embodies 
gender relations, Q 4:34, rendered by 
Pickthall as follows: “Men are in charge 
(qawwamina) of women, because Allah 
hath made the one of them to excel the 
other, and because they spend of their 
property (for the support of women). So 
good women are obedient, guarding in 
secret that which Allah hath guarded. As 
for those from whom ye fear rebellion, ad- 
monish them and banish them to beds 
apart, and scourge them. Then if they 
obey you, seek not a way against them. Lo! 
Allah is ever High, Exalted, Great.” The 
women use the translation of the modern- 
ist Muslim commentator M. Yusuf Ali who 
interprets the phrase “Men are the protec- 
tors and maintainers of women,” and em- 
phasizes that men may only beat women 
lightly and as a last resort. The women 
focus on reinterpretation of crucial words 
in the verse such as gawwamin. This term 
had previously been taken a step further 
than M. Yusuf Ali to mean the basic idea 
of moral guidance and caring by the femi- 
nist Aziza al-Hibri (Study of Islamic her- 
story). One resource person at the 
workshop suggested that gawwamina means 
breadwinners and, philosophically, men 
ought to be breadwinners although not all 
men fulfill this function. Thus, the com- 
parison is not between men and women 
but between men in terms of their ability 
to be breadwinners. A second resource 
person understood gawwdamiina as standing 
upright or men’s upholding the rights, pro- 
tection, well-being and material support of 
women. In other words, in Islamic society 


men have a psychological, social, spiritual 
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and financial responsibility to women. 
Participants challenged these and other 
explications by the resources persons. A 
similar methodology was applied to the 
words excel (faddala), obedient (qanitat) and 
rebellion (q.v.; nushiiz). 

From the fundamental principles of gen- 
der, the Women Reading the Qur’4n move 
on to Islamic family law and women in 
society. The issues of Muslim jurispru- 
dence discussed are: divorce, post-divorce 
maintenance, polygamy and age of mar- 
riage, inheritance, adoption and marriage 
to non-Muslims. Under the rubric of 
women in society, the related subjects of 
zind, evidence and punishment are ad- 
dressed. Menstruation and the image of 
“your wives as a tilth” (Q 2:223) are dis- 
cussed. Finally, the hdr (sing. hawra’) who 
are promised to the righteous Muslims in 
paradise are considered. These have been 
defined in patriarchal terms as fair white 
virgins with large eyes but, in the inter- 
pretation of women reading the Qur'an, 
all believers, male and female, will be 
paired with soul companions. 

Amina Wadud-Muhsin produced a femi- 
nist exegesis of the Qur’an as a whole in 
1992. Perhaps because Arabic is not her 
native language, she came up with the rad- 
ical but controversial idea that verses of 
the Qur’an relating to women are an ar- 
tifact of Arabic as a gendered language. As 
a result, many verses which appear to refer 
to men and women should actually be un- 
derstood in more gender-neutral language. 
Her book has become very popular and 
even Arabic-speaking feminists have en- 
dorsed her methodology. 

Another important forum for women to 
interpret the Qur'an in accordance with 
their own needs has been the Persian wom- 
en’s magazine <andn published in ‘Tehran. 
Kanan was founded in 1992 and by 1994 
had become a major voice for reform of 
the status of women. The magazine’s edi- 
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tor, Shahla Sherkat, and other women 
well-versed in the Qur'an have cham- 
pioned the right of women to use ylthad or 
independent reasoning, thereby challeng- 
ing the primacy of the clergy in the realm 
of interpretation. Similarly, the Iranian 
expatriate Nayereh Tohidi has promoted 
feminist yiihdd in Persian-language writings 
and lectures and promoted reinterpreting 
the Qur'an. In the mid-1990s, some pro- 
ponents of Islamic feminism argued that 
endeavors like those of Zanan opened a 
dialogue between religious and secular 
feminists in the heady debate carried on in 
the Islamic Republic of Iran and the 
Iranian diaspora. 

Feminist exegesis of the Qur’an by 
women outside the Muslim scholarly 
establishment has not been without its crit- 
ics and it is yet to be seen what its long- 
term influence will be. One problem is 
undoubtedly the language barrier between 
Muslims in different parts of the world and 
in particular among those who do not read 
or write Arabic or, conversely, read neither 
English nor French. ‘Translation of seminal 
works in this field into Arabic has greatly 
enhanced their prestige as well as their im- 
pact in the Arab world. Trans-global me- 
dia have also facilitated the dissemination 
of new readings of the Qur'an. A second 
generation of Islamic feminists have begun 
to cite the pioneering exegesis of women 
who have reinterpreted the Qur'an and no 
longer have to analyze the holy text them- 
selves. Nevertheless, women and men will 
continue to seek varying views on gender 
as well as specific rules relating to women 


and discrete female role models in the 


Quran. 
Ruth Roded 
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Wood see TREES 
Wool see HIDES AND FLEECE 


Word see sPEEGH; OATHS 


Word of God 


Divine verbal utterance that bridges the 
gap between God’s transcendence and the 
created world. That God addresses himself 
to the world by means of speaking is one of 
the most influential concepts in the whole 
monotheistic tradition and is also a central 
issue for the Qur'an (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION; ORALITY; SCRIPTURE AND 
THE QUR'AN; SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGIONS IN 
PRE-ISLAMIC). There, several verbs describe 
God as speaking, e.g. nada, “to call” (ten 
times), gassa, “to relate” (thirteen times), or 
nabbaa, “to tell” (twenty-one times); but the 
most important verbs are gala, “to say” 
(around 120 occurrences), and kallama, “to 
speak to” (seven times). Stemming from the 
same roots as the two last-named verbs, 
g-w-l and k-l-m, the nouns gawl (about 
twenty-two times), Kalam (four times), kalima 
(sixteen times) and its plural form kalimat 
(twelve times) are also attributed to God. 
In most of their occurrences these nouns 
can be rendered literally in English as 
“word(s),” as in gawl rabbind, “our lord’s 
word” (Q 37:31), kalam Allah, “God’s word” 
(Q 2:75), kalimatuhu, “his word” (Q 4:171), or 
min rabbihi kalimatin, “words from his lord” 
(Q 2:37). Nevertheless, they cover a broad 
range of meanings and, according to their 
different contexts, can be translated as 
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“verbal address,” “revelation,” “decree,” 


and “creative command” (see also sPEECH). 


The mystery of monotheism 
There are two distinct concepts that un- 
derlie biblical monotheism: On the one 
hand — because of the historical situation 
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of competition with other deities — God’s 
exclusive oneness is emphasized (see GoD 
AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). Characterized on- 
tologically as the creator of the universe 
and cause of being (see COSMOLOGY; 
CREATION), and ethically as the supreme 
lawgiver and final judge for humankind 
(see JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE; LAST 
JUDGMENT; JUDGMENT; LAW AND THE 
QUR’AN; ETHICS AND THE QUR’AN), God is 
conceived of as the sole true, yet personal, 
agent in a monopolar world order. On the 
other hand, and in order to glorify God’s 
majesty, stress is laid on his transcendent 
uniqueness. Although he is, at times, de- 
scribed in anthropomorphic terms, God, in 
his essence, is thought to transcend the 
realm of the created world (see ANTHRO- 
POMORPHISM): He dwells not only beyond 
the reach of human disposal, but he also 
exceeds human intellectual capacities (see 
INTELLECT; KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). 
When, however, these two notions are 
combined with each other — as is the case 
in biblical monotheism — a clear tension 
appears between them. While the first con- 
cept suggests direct contact between God 
and the world, the second implies their 
definite separation. So, the question arises 
of how to understand the relationship be- 
tween God and his creation, i.e. how to 
reconcile the opposing notions of tran- 
scendence and immanence. 

Deeply rooted in the religious thinking 
of the ancient Near East, Islam — like 
Judaism and Christianity before it (see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY; PEOPLE OF THE 
BOOK) — proposed the “word of God” as 
one of the most important answers to this 
question. God created the universe by 
means of his word, and it is his word that 
he revealed to humankind. Nevertheless, 
this idea raises further questions. First, 
does “word of God” mean the same thing 


in respect to creation as in reference to 
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revelation, or are these two entirely dif- 
ferent concepts that only share the same 
terms, i.e. the creative command as op- 
posed to the speech of God? Secondly, the 
notion of God’s creative command as the 
sole causation for entities coming into be- 
ing directly calls for an inquiry into the 
underlying assumptions concerning the 
relationship between language and exis- 
tence. Thirdly, the idea of the “word of 
God” carries with it considerable difficul- 
ties in respect to the nature of revelation. 
Not only is the physical means of God’s act 
of communication to be questioned; even 
more important is how to conceive of the 
nature of his speech. In order to be under- 
standable, God has to address humankind 
in human language. But does that mean 
that the very language of revelation 1s 

part of God’s essence — thus presenting a 
common link between God and his cre- 
ation that comes close to a manifest 
anthropomorphism — or is revelation 
rather a kind of translation of God’s true 
speech that exceeds the human capacity of 
understanding? And if the latter is so, how 
can this translation be understood? It is in 
the context of these questions that the 
qur’anic use of the “word of God” must be 


considered. 


Word and creation 
Eight qur’anic verses unambiguously state 
that God creates by means of the impera- 
tive “Be.” The most prominent formula of 
this is “When he decrees (qada@) a thing 
(amr), he but says to it “Be’ (kun), and it is” 
(Q 2:117; 3:47; 19:35; 40:68; cf. 3:59; 6:73; 
16:40; 36:82; and see below). As an expres- 
sion of faith (q.v.) , this passage emphasizes 
God’s omnipotence (see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE) and suggests that, by virtue of 
his command, God’s decree is tantamount 
to its realization. As a dogmatic statement, 
however, the exact wording by which this 


idea is expressed deserves closer examina- 
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tion. Though the single words that occur in 
this passage are quite common in the 

qur anic vocabulary, here they acquire 
meanings that are rather exceptional. The 
verb gada, to begin with, is generally trans- 
lated as “to decide” or “to carry out,” and 
the noun amr usually denotes something 
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like “command,” “plan,” “action” or 
“affair,” thus being an appropriate comple- 
ment for gada. Indeed, there are several 
instances where both words appear to- 
gether, as in the recurrent formulation 
qudiya l-amru — approximately “the affair 
was decided” (Q 2:210; 6:8, 583 11:4.43 12:415 
14:22; 19:39). In the verse cited above, how- 
ever, amr is described as something being 
spoken to; therefore the word in this con- 
text has to be understood as a kind of per- 
sonalized entity. This observation 1s 
corroborated by the parallel passages 

Q 16:40 and 36:82 (see below), where the 
proper word for “thing” (shay?) is used in- 
stead. And since a thing, strictly speaking, 
cannot be decided or carried out — and 
the verb gada thus takes on a meaning that 
is not entirely clear — again, the parallels 
Q 16:40 and 36:82 replace it by forms of 
the verb “to want” (arada). In addition, 
with the possible exceptions of Q 2:280, 
193 and 8:39, this passage exhibits the only 
qur’anic occurrence where forms of the 
verb “to be” (kana) are not used as copulas 
or as determiners of tense, but in an ab- 
solute mode meaning “to exist.” Based on 
these observations, the obvious implication 
of this passage is that there are two realms 
of existence, one hidden (al-ghayb; see 
HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN) and the other 
manifest (al-shahada); and that in the ghayb, 
there are entities conceived of as personal- 
ized beings with the ability to obey God’s 
command (see OBEDIENCE) and to enter 
the realm of manifest existence. Thus, the 
process of creation consists of an interplay 
between command and obedience, and 


does not rest upon any alleged magical 
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power of words. This understanding of the 
operational mode of the word of God goes 
back to the time of Hellenistic Judaism. At 
that time, although the idea of the creation 
with the word in Genesis 1 was labeled as a 
creatio ex nihilo (2 Macc 7:28), it was also fre- 
quently combined with the motif that God 
exerts his authority (q.v.) over the universe, 
just as a military commander does over his 
subordinates ( Jer 44:26; 48:13; Ps 33:9; Matt 
7:9). While rather precluding any specula- 
tions about the origins of primeval chaos, 
the resulting concept of creation by direct 
address (Syrian Apocalypse of Baruch, 21:4; 
48:8; as cited in Schlier, Rémerbrief 132; also 
Rom 4:17; Heb 11:3; 2 Clem 1:8) together with 
the concomitant notion of the pre-exis- 
tence of non-being (Philo, De migratione 
Abrahami 9; Babylonian Talmud, Nesikin, 
ch. Sanhedrin gia; as cited in Schlier, 
Rémerbrief, 132) causes both philosophical 
and theological problems: It raises the 
question of the ontological status of the 
pre-existent, and it seems to limit the di- 
vine omnipotence, by suggesting that the 
pre-existent possesses a certain indepen- 
dence from God. Nevertheless, in spite of 
these difficulties, this concept became 
successful because it helps to explain not 
only the primeval creation of the universe, 
but also the way God controls his creation 
and effects the phenomena of human 
birth (q.v.) and resurrection (q.v.; see also 
GREATEDNESS OF THE QUR'AN; THEOLOGY 
AND THE QUR’AN; PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

The creation of the heavens and the 
earth is a recurrent motif that appears 
more than fifty-five times in the Qur'an. 
The verb that is most frequently attributed 
to God in this respect is “to create” 
(khalaqa). While this verb leaves the man- 
ner of creation open, other, far less fre- 
quently employed verbs suggest a similarity 
to handicraft activities, like “to level” 


(sawwda, e.g. Q 2:29), “to make” (ja ‘ala, 


fs 
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Q 6:1; 13:3), “to cover” (aghsha, e.g. Q 7:545 
13:3), “to raise up” (rafa‘a, Q 13:2), “to 
stretch out” (madda, Q 13:3) and “to rip 
open” (fataqa, e.g. Q 21:30). There is, how- 
ever, one single instance where God clearly 
appears to be speaking in connection with 
the creation of the cosmos: 


Then he lifted himself to heaven (see 
HEAVEN AND SKY) when it was smoke (q.v.), 
and said (gala) to it and to the earth (q.v.), 
“Come willingly, or unwillingly!” They 
both said, “We come willingly.” So he de- 
termined (gada) them as seven heavens in 
two days, and revealed (awhd) its com- 


mandment in every heaven (Q 41:11-12). 


This passage exposes further peculiarities 
of the concept of creation by direct ad- 
dress. On the one hand, it illustrates 

what has already been said about the 
implications of the kun formula: The pre- 
existence of heaven — amorphous as 
“smoke” — and earth is taken for granted 
(cf. Q 21:30); and both heaven and earth 
appear as personified and obeying God’s 
command. On the other hand, there are 
also elements that enlarge the creation 
concept: God’s command, “Come” instead 
of “Be,” refers here only to a preparatory 
stage of creation, while the actual creative 
work is indicated by the verbs “to deter- 
mine” and “to reveal.” The latter verb de- 
notes at least a kind of mental activity 
through which God conveys his orders to 
living beings (cf. Q 16:68; see below), and 
seems to fit in by and large with the “Be” 
concept. In the case of the other verb, “to 
determine,” however, it is not clear 
whether the molding of the seven spheres 
out of the primeval smoke comes to pass 
by creative command, also, or is brought 
about in some other way (cf. Q 2:29, where 
“to level” replaces “to determine”). These 
divergences arise because the passage 

(Q 41:9-12) — not unlike Genesis 1 — tries 
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to combine two different, disharmonious 
concepts of creation: the notion of a cre- 
ative command that effects the immediate 
realization of its objects, on the one 
hand, and the idea of creation as a de- 
muiurgic process, lasting several days and 
passing through successive stages, on the 
other. 

In several instances the creation of the 
universe with the word 1s referred to by the 
term haqq. This term occurs 247 times in 
the Qur’an, and predominantly means 
“reality, truth (q.v.), right.” In eleven pas- 
sages, however, where it says — mostly in 
connection with the announcement of 
resurrection — that God “created the 
heavens and the earth with the haqq” (e.g. 
Q 14:19; 30:8; 45:22), it seems to mean the 
“wisdom” (q.v.) or “wise plan” inherent in 
creation. In addition, Q 6:73 shows that 
haqq can encompass the creative command 


“Be” as well: 


It is he who created the heavens and the 
earth with the hagg. On the day when he 
utters “Be” and it is, his utterance is the 
haqq. His is the sovereignty (q.v.) on the day 
when the trumpet is blown. He knows the 
unseen and the seen. He is the all-wise, the 
all-aware (cf. Q 19:34, where gawla l-haqq, 
“the word of the truth,” probably refers to 
the creation of Jesus [q.v.]; see below). 


The origins of the extensions of meaning 
that agg undergoes in the Qur’an — from 
“reality” to “wisdom” to “word of 
creation” — can be traced back to late 
Hellenistic times. “Truth” was then identi- 
fied with God’s precepts (Ps 119:86; Dan 
9:13), and “wisdom” was understood as the 
originator of creation (Wis 7:12), so that 
ultimately “truth,” too, could refer to the 
creative command ( James 1:18). Against 
this background, Q 21:18 (“We hurl forth 
the haqq upon the dati [lit. “vain, invalid” | 
and it [the fagq] overcomes it and look! the 
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batil is disappearing”; cf. Q 34:48-9) can be 
understood as another attempt to articu- 
late the effect that the creative command 
“Be” exerts on the pre-existent (cf. Joseph 
and Asenath, 8:9; as cited in Schlier, 
Romerbrief, 132). 

God’s relationship to nature after cre- 
ation is also described in different ways. 
First, there are processes that seem to func- 
tion on their own, following God’s initial 
command, like the movements of the sun 
(q.v.) and the moon (q.v.; cf. Q 13:25 14:333 
31:29; 35:13). Then there is an assortment 
of ongoing divine activities attributed to 
God, especially in respect to life (q.v.) and 
death (see DEATH AND THE DEAD), rain and 
provision (see SUSTENANCE). These are in- 
dicated by such verbs as ahyd, “to give life,” 
amata, “to cause to die,” anzala, “to send 
down” (of rain), or razaqa, “to sustain” (e.g. 
Q 3:156; 10:59; 16:65; 30:40). Additionally, 
some passages express the idea that God 
continues to act upon nature and history in 
the same way he did in respect to primeval 
creation, 1.e. by means of his command 
(see NATURE AS SIGNS; HISTORY AND THE 
QuR’AN). This is evident in Q 21:69, which 
relates how God rescued Abraham (q.v.) 
from his people: “We said, ‘O fire (q.v.), be 
coolness and safety for Abraham!” In the 
same manner the metamorphosis of the 
Sabbath-breakers is effected (Q 2:65; 7:166; 
see SABBATH). And just as in Q 4:47 the 
word amr (command) refers to this punish- 
ment, it 1s likely that amr indicates the di- 
vine command in respect to other 
punishment stories and the eschatological 
cataclysm, as well (e.g. Q 11:40; 19:39; 
46:25; cf. 2:243; see ESCHATOLOGY; 
APOCALYPSE} REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 
It is characteristic of this amr not only that 
it happens in “the twinkling of an eye” 

(Q 54:50), but also that it is sometimes ac- 
companied by, or even becomes audible as, 
“the cry” (al-sayha, e.g. Q 11:67; 15:73} 
36:29; 54:31). 
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God’s command, however, is particularly 
linked with the origin of life, both in this 
world and the hereafter. This is especially 
clear in the eight qur’anic “Be” passages 
that justify either the message of bodily 
resurrection, or the denial that Jesus is the 
son of God. There, the idea that at the end 
of days the dead will be resuscitated by 
means of divine command is explained 
by referring to God’s previous creative 
activity: 


... He says, “Who shall quicken the bones 
when they are decayed?” Say: He shall 
quicken them, who originated them the 
first time.... Is not he, who created the 
heavens and the earth, able to create the 
like of them? Yes indeed; he is the all-cre- 
ator, the all-knowing; his command, when 
he desires a thing, is to say to it ‘Be,’ and it 
is (Q 36:78-9, 81-2). 


The underlying assumption of this com- 
parison is that the unborn, like the dead, 
have a hidden existence until God calls 
them to life (see Q 2:28; 30:25; cf. 7:172). In 
Q 3:59, Jesus is compared to Adam (see 
ADAM AND EVE), in that both were created 
by “Be.” The tertium comparationis, however, 
is not that only these two came to life in 
this way — this holds true for everyone (cf. 
the annunciation stories of Isaac [q.v.; 
Ishaq] and John the Baptist [q.v.; Yahya]; 
Q 3:38-40; 11:71-33 19:7-9) — but rather that 
in their case, the activity of the creative 
command is particularly evident, since 
both have no natural father. Besides, in 
three much-disputed verses Jesus is called 
“a word from God/him” (kalimatin mina 
llah/minhu, Q 3:39, 45) or “his word” 
(kalimatuhu, Q 4:171). And although this 
naming has often been explained as a ref- 
erence to the creative imperative (because 
Jesus was created by the word “Be,” he was 
called “word of God”), considering what 


has been mentioned above, it is more prob- 
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able that here, as elsewhere in the Qur'an, 
kalima has simply the connotation of a 
“promise” made by God (see below; see 
COVENANT). 


Word and revelation 
The idea that God speaks to humankind is 
central to the Qur'an; in numerous verses, 
various terms characterize him as speaking 
(see above). Yet Q 42:51 shows that in re- 
spect to revelation, the very expression 
“God speaks” can be understood in dif- 
ferent ways or modes: “It belongs not to 
any mortal that God should speak to him 
(yukallimahu), except (1) by inspiration 
(wahy), or (2) from behind a veil (q.v.), or (3) 
that [God] should send a messenger (q.v.) 
and he inspires (fa-yuhiya) whatsoever he 
will, by his leave; surely he is all-high, 
all-wise.” Three modes of revelation, 
each of which is understood as a kind of 
speaking, are presented here in a probably 
hierarchical ranking. As to “inspiration” 
(wahy), it is evident from the episode of 
the dumb Zechariah (q.v.; Zakariyya) com- 
ing out from the sanctuary and signaling 
(fa-awhd) to his people “Give you glory 
(q.v.) at dawn (q.v.) and evening” (q.v.; 
Q 19:11; cf. 3:41; see GLORIFIGATION OF 
Gop), that it denotes a nonverbal and in- 
audible form of communication. It nev- 
ertheless imparts precise contents, like 
hidden knowledge (e.g. Q 12:15; 14:13; 
17:39; See KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; 
HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN), or orders to 
behave in a certain way (e.g. Q 7:117; 10:87; 
20:77; 23:27), and can be conveyed either 
directly (mode 1) or indirectly (mode 3). 
(Phenomenologically, however, it seems 
that the latter mode is nothing but the per- 
sonalization of the God-given prophetic 
state of mind; see in this respect the oscil- 
lating term 7i#h in Q 42:52.) And although 
wahy as a mode of revelation comes close 
to pseudo-prophecy or dream-inspiration 
(cf Q 6:93, 112, 121 and 12:44; 21:5; 52:32; 
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see DREAMS AND SLEEP), it still represents 
the normal method of divine communica- 
tion to former prophets and messengers as 
well as to the qur’anic prophet (Q 4:163 f; 
12:109; 16:43; 42:3; etc.). hus, in order to 
deliver the divine message to their audi- 
ence, it is the prophet’s task to translate the 
wahy-revelation into human language. 

The second mode of speaking, “from 
behind a veil,” is contrasted to wahy. This 
motif goes back to the idea in Hellenistic 
Judaism that God is hidden by a veil that 
surrounds his throne (see THRONE OF GOD), 
even when he speaks to the angels (see 
ANGEL). The only human being to whom 
he spoke “from mouth to mouth” and 
“from face to face,” i.e. without a veil, was 
Moses (q.v.; cf Num 12:8; Exod 33:11; Deut 
34:10; see THEOPHANY). Now, while the 
Qur’an concedes to Moses, and only to 
Moses expressly (and tacitly to the 
Children of Israel [q.v.] gathered at the 
foot of the mountain; cf. Q 2:63, 933 4:154), 
that on Mount Sinai (q.v.) God “really 
spoke” to him (kallama llahu Misa takliman, 
Q 4:1645 cf. 7:14.33 2:253), 1t nevertheless 
denies him the privilege of a vision of God 
(Q 7:143; cf Exod 33:18 f£.; see FACE OF 
cop). Thus, as the concept of wa/y is no- 
where connected with the Mount Sinai 
revelation, the speaking “from behind a 
veil” can probably be understood as an 
indirect reference to this event, admitting 
that Moses heard God’s true speech but 
explicitly denying that he saw him (see 
SEEING AND HEARING). This attitude to- 
wards the Mosaic revelation is in line with 
the general qur’anic tendency to play down 
the paramount significance of the Mount 
Sinai events in Judaism. And so, although 
God “really spoke” only on Mount Sinai, 
there is no indication in the Qur'an of 
which language he used. The Qur'an 
seems to avoid the question of any con- 
crete lingua sacra, but rather considers lan- 


guage, as such, as a God-given, effective 
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means of communication (cf. the passages 
on “names” and “naming” and “clear 
Arabic speech,” Q 2:31-3; 7:71; 16:1033 
26:195, etc.; see LANGUAGE, CONCEPT OF; 
ARABIG LANGUAGE; LANGUAGE AND STYLE 
OF THE QUR’AN; NARRATIVES). This would 
imply that from the qur’anic point of view, 
the word of God, his speaking, is not 
defined by any linguistic idiom — to put 
revelation in words is the task of the 
prophets — but only by its divine origin 
and content. 

As mentioned above, the two most im- 
portant consonantal roots from which the 
verbs and nouns referring to the word of 
God are derived are g-w-/ and k-l-m. The 
verb gala, “to say,” is most often used to 
characterize God as speaking. Approx- 
imately half of all its occurrences appear 
in the context of the events in the garden 
(q.v.) of Eden (thirty-two times), or on the 
day of judgment (twenty-eight times); the 
rest are distributed over the course of his- 
tory, frequently in connection with Moses 
(sixteen times). Qala is nearly always fol- 
lowed by direct discourse, which often con- 
tains orders (e.g. Q 21315 7:13} 29:55; see 
COMMANDMENTS; EXHORTATIONS), but also 
announcements (e.g. Q 3:55; 38:84-5), rhe- 
torical questions (e.g. Q 5:116; 27:84; see 
RHETORIC AND THE QUR’AN) and other 
kinds of statements (e.g. Q 2:33 7:143; 
10:89; see LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE 
QuR’An). When the corresponding noun 
qawl, “saying, word,” is attributed to God, 
its meaning sometimes comes close to “ut- 
terance” (Q 36:58) or “message” (Q 14:27; 
28:51; 39:18; 73:5). In other instances, it is 
used in connection with divine decisions 
and unchangeable decrees, such as the cre- 
ative command (Q 3:59; 6:73; 16:40; 4.0:68, 
etc.). Especially when combined with the 
verb haqga, “to be realized,” gawl stands for 
God’s firm intention to punish the sinners, 
and it is not entirely clear whether this im- 


plies divine predestination (see FREEDOM 
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AND PREDESTINATION): “If we had so 
willed, we could have given every soul its 
guidance (see ERROR; ASTRAY); but now my 
word (qawl) is realized (hagqa): ‘Assuredly I 
shall fill Gehenna (see HELL AND HELLFIRE) 
with jinn (q.v.) and people all together” 

(Q 32:13; cf. 17:16; 28:63; 37:315 41:25; 
46:18). 

As to k-l-m and its derivations, when the 
verb kallama, “to speak to,” is attributed to 
God, it implies that, for the addressee, be- 
ing addressed by God is a special privilege. 
This is clear since God spoke to Moses 
(Q 4:1645 7:143; cf. 2:253; 42:51), the igno- 
rant demand from him that he speak to 
them (Q 2:118; see IGNORANCE), and in the 
hereafter he will not speak to the sinners 
(Q 2:1745 3:77; see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). 
In Q 7:144, the noun kalam, “speaking, 
speech,” also has the connotation of an 
“honoring address.” In Q 2:75 and Q 9:6, 
however, kalam Allah obviously refers to the 
whole of the revelations delivered by the 
quranic Prophet; and in Q 48:15, it 
is — like gawl — synonymous with “God’s 
decision” (cf. Q 3:59; 7:162). The noun 
kalima, “word, statement,” signifies the 
divine decision not to put an end to strife 
about religion in this world, and to post- 
pone punishment to the hereafter (e.g. 

Q 1021Q; 11:110; 20:129; see CORRUPTION; 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR'AN). 
Just like gaz, it implies the intention to 
punish (e.g. Q 10:96; 11:119; 39:19; 4.0:6); 
but other than gawil, it sometimes also 
stands for promises (Q 7:137; 37:171; 6:115). 
In its singular form, it nowhere refers ex- 
pressly to the creative command, and thus 
it is more probable that in respect to Jesus, 
too, it means “promise” (see above). Yet, in 
its plural form, kalimdi, it is not easy to de- 
cide whether the expression in Q 8:7, 10:82 
and 42:24 (yuhigqqu l-haqga bi-kalimatiht) 
must be translated by “He realizes the 
truth with his words” or “in his words.” In 
any case, kalimat mostly refers to former 
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revelations, and bears the connotation of 
promises, as well (Q 2:37, 1243 6:34; 7:158; 
10:64; 18:27; 66:12). The single exception to 
this is the simile in Q 18:109 and Q 31:27 
(see SIMILEs), which is of rabbinic origins 
and praises God’s omniscience and 


omnipotence. 
Matthias Radscheit 
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Work 


The activities engaged in to earn a living; 
occupation. Words associated with the root 
“m-l are used over one hundred times in 
the Qur'an to signify “actions” or “deeds” 
in the broad sense; only a few times 

(Q 18:79; 34:12, 13) do they signify “work” 
in particular. Sh-gh-l twice signifies “oc- 
cupation,” both in the sense of livelihood 
and what keeps one busy (Q 36:55 and 
48:11). The Qur’an’s repeated emphasis on 
“good works” (al-salihat; see GOOD DEEDS) 
while reflecting little interest in the occupa- 
tions of believers, indicates that shaping a 
proper moral outlook, rather than structur- 
ing a particular kind of socioeconomic 
order, is a primary goal of the revelation 
(see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; ETHICS 
AND THE QUR’AN). 

Quranic references to specific occupa- 
tions may provide some indication of the 
social context of the revelation, although 
caution should be exercised in this respect 
since the Quran uses selected metaphors 
(see METAPHOR), parables (see PARABLE) 
and images (see SYMBOLIC IMAGERY) to 
achieve its didactic and liturgical function 
(see LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE 
QuR’AN). Among references to occupations, 
the cultivation of crops, especially grapes, 
dates, other fruits and grains are plentiful 
(see AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION). 
Domestic cattle (an‘Gm) are mentioned al- 
most thirty times in the Qur'an, often as a 
corollary to the cultivation of crops (see 
ANIMAL LIFE). In contrast, shepherding and 
pasturing animals are referred to only in 
the story of Moses (q.v.; Q 28:23) and ina 


negative light in connection with the 
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Bedouin (q.v.; Q 48:11). Hunting and fish- 
ing (q.v.) are indicated as activities (Q 5:4, 
94-5), if not occupations. ‘Trade (tydra) and 
its constituent activities including weigh- 
ing, measuring, buying and selling (see 
TRADE AND COMMERCE} WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES; MEASUREMENT} MONEY; 
MARKETS; CARAVAN), are the most fre- 
quently cited activities in which the believ- 
ers engage to earn a living (kasb). There 
are few references to manual labor (q.v.). 
Aside from the references to Noah’s (q.v.) 
ark-building (see ARK), building (s-n-) and 
construction (kh-l-q) are generally noted 
negatively in connection with oppressive 
rulers (e.g. Q 7:137; 26:129; 89:6-12; see 
KINGS AND RULERS; OPPRESSION; 
OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE). Forced pros- 
titution is condemned (Q 24:33; see SEX 
AND SEXUALITY; ADULTERY AND FORNI- 
CATION; SLAVES AND SLAVERY). The 
description of servants in paradise (q.v.) 
as being ageless and beyond fatigue 
(Q 56:17; 76:19) is understood by some 
scholars as recognition of the tiresome 
nature of such work in this life (Tabart, 
Tafsix, ad loc.; see SERVANT). The Qur'an 
gives some guidelines for the employment 
of wet-nurses (Q 2:233; see WET-NURSING), 
an occupation that provided an oppor- 
tunity for the mother of Moses to have her 
infant returned to her (Q 28:12-13). 
Scholars discuss the issue of the lawful- 
ness of a believer working for an enemy or 
an immoral person in reference to the 
story of the mother of Moses and also in 
reference to the prophet Joseph (q.v.) work- 
ing for the “king” of Egypt (q.v.; Q 12:54-6; 
see also ENEMIES; PHARAOH). Al-Qurtubi 
(d. 671/1272; Jami, ad Q 28:12-13) says that 
Moses’ mother accepted a daily wage from 
Pharaoh not for nursing her son but as 
spoils of war (see BOOTY; LACTATION; 
MAINTENANCE AND UPKEEP). Scholars dis- 


agreed on the rulings that could be derived 
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from the example of Joseph. Most scholars 
were concerned with the way in which 
authority (q.v.) was passed from the em- 
ployer to the employee. If the employee 
derived the authority to do his job directly 
from an immoral person or unlawful ruler, 
the employment could be unlawful. If the 
employee was performing a divinely 
ordained task, like the distribution of zakat 
(see ALMSGIVING), this may be permissible, 
despite the corruption of his employer (see 
LAW AND THE QUR'AN; LAWFUL AND 
UNLAWFUL; FORBIDDEN). 

A fuller picture of work in seventh-cen- 
tury Arabia (see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND 
THE QUR'AN) has been drawn by scholars 
who rely mostly, but not exclusively, on 
textual sources. It should be noted that 
nomads (q.v.), although an important seg- 
ment of the Arabian population, were 
present in much smaller numbers than sed- 
entary people, whose professions reflected 
the diversity of their environments 
(Donner, Early Islamic conquests, 11-20; see 
CITY; ARABS). In the fertile lands of south- 
ern Arabia, agriculture and shepherding 
were significant occupations, as was the 
case in desert oases like Yathrib (see 
MEDINA) and Yamama. Across Arabia, the 
manufacture of items from the skin and 
hair of animals was a major activity (see 
HIDES AND FLEECE). Tanning and weaving 
were occupations shared by nomadic and 
sedentary people. Leather was made into 
containers to store oils and other liquids 
and used for many other purposes (see 
CUPS AND VESSELS). Goat-hair and wool 
from camels and sheep were processed and 
woven for many purposes — in particular, 
to make carpets and Bedouin tents. Wool 
was the most readily available material for 
clothes, but a desire for more comfortable 
fabrics allowed a number of Meccans to 
make a living importing cotton, linen and 


silk (q.v.), all of which were produced to a 
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limited extent in southern Arabia (see 
CLOTHING). A number of prominent 
Meccans are said to have been cloth mer- 
chants or tailors. Residents of Mecca and 
other towns also worked as blacksmiths, 
arrow-makers, saddle-makers, carpenters, 
butchers and builders, among other things. 
In Medina, some Jewish tribes are said to 
have specialized as goldsmiths and in trad- 
ing in precious jewels (see METALS AND 
MINERALS; GOLD). 

In seventh-century Arabia, women, like 
men, worked in a wide variety of occupa- 
tions, including trading, manufacturing 
and agriculture (see WOMEN AND THE 
QUR’AN; GENDER; PATRIARCHY). Specialty 
occupations for women included wet- 
nurse, beautician, singer and prostitute. 
‘There were male and female musicians, 
magicians and servants (see MAGIC; 
SOOTHSAYER). The Prophet’s wife, Khadija 
(q.v.), is portrayed as a successful business- 
woman who first met Muhammad when 
she employed him to trade for her. One 
assumes that domestic chores like child- 
rearing, cooking and cleaning occupied 
much of the average woman’s day (see 
CHILDREN}; FAMILY; MAINTENANCE AND 
UPKEEP). Grinding grain and making bread 
appear to be two of the most tiresome 
daily chores most women had to perform. 
Hadith reports show some female Com- 
panions of the Prophet (q.v.) expressing a 
desire for servants or slaves to help them 
with their work; in some cases the women 
were given help, in other cases, they were 
advised that the more pious path was to do 
the work themselves (see PIETY; HADITH 
AND THE QUR'AN). These hadith arise in 
scholarly discussions about the dignity or 
dishonor of labor. The Prophet’s wives (see 
WIVES OF THE PROPHET; WIDOW) are said 
to have occupied themselves with useful 
tasks after his death, despite receiving large 
annual state allowances. ‘A’isha taught 
children (see ‘A’IsHA BINT ABI BAKR), Hafsa 
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(q.v.) administered her father’s agricultural 
estate and Zaynab bt. Jahsh manufactured 
items she gave to the poor. 

Due to the nature of the sources, few de- 
finitive statements about attitudes towards 
work at the rise of Islam are possible. 
There are, however, a number of indica- 
tions that a shift in the status of certain 
occupations occurred with the rise of 
Mecca (q.v.) and other towns to greater 
prominence. According to the martial 
norms of the Bedouin, most work other 
than fighting was done by slaves and 
women, while sedentary people labored to 
produce the food and goods Bedouin ac- 
quired through force, trade and negotia- 
tion (see WAR; FIGHTING; CONTRACTS AND 
ALLIANCES). Despite the lingering preju- 
dice of Bedouin culture, there are a num- 
ber of indications that before the Islamic 
conquests, an individual’s occupation was 
generally not a significant marker of social 
status for townsmen. After the conquests 
(see CONQUEST), Cities in the central Islamic 
lands exhibited more complex, varied and 
often hierarchical work environments than 
were present in seventh-century Arabia. 
‘Two centuries into the Islamic era, the 
Iraqi scholar Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889; 
Ma Grif, 575-7) finds it notable that at the 
rise of Islam, so many of the “nobles” 
(ashraf) among the Quraysh (q.v.) worked 
in professions considered base or menial in 
his time. These occupations include: 
butcher, carpenter, veterinarian, black- 
smith, arrow-maker, slave trader and 
leather merchant. Although the Quran 
does not associate honor or dishonor with 
certain occupations, or even work itself, 
this is widely discussed in early Islamic 
literature. 

The Qur'an does indicate that it is obvi- 
ously preferable to be a master than a slave 
(Q 16:71). There are many possible reasons 
why a slave may have been employed in- 
stead of a free person for any given task. 
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Slaves were not confined to menial labor 
but were employed in virtually all occupa- 
tions. ‘The absolute dependence of slaves 
on their owners clearly gave them some 
advantages as employees but simple avail- 
ability may have been the most critical ad- 
vantage. The relationship between slavery 
and labor shortages in this period needs 


further study. 
Ingrid Mattson 
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World 


In English, “world” denotes mainly the 
entire cosmic system whether created by 
God, by chance, or simply having existed 
throughout eternity (q.v.). In its more lim- 
ited sense the world means the earth (q.v.), 
all its inhabitants and specifically human- 
kind characterized by certain 

institutions — social, religious and so on. 
World also conveys the sense of a special 
time (q.v.), as in “this world” meaning “life- 
time” as opposed to “the world to come” 
(see ESCHATOLOGY). Some of these mean- 
ings appear in the Qur'an but are ex- 
pressed by particular words as explained as 
follows. 
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Alam 
The word ‘am occurs seventy-four times 
in the Qur’an in the oblique plural 
(Glamin). It is a loan word from either 
Hebrew or Aramaic/Syriac sources (see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY; SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QUR’AN; FOREIGN VOCABULARY), although 
it is also found in Nabatean and Palmyran 
inscriptions. In biblical Hebrew it means 
any duration of time (q.v.; see also SPATIAL 
RELATIONS) and in Rabbinic usage, as in 
Aramaic, it denotes “age”: this world (ha- 
‘olam ha-zeh), as contrasted with the next 
world (ha-‘Glam ha-ba). The common 
qur anic phrase rabb al-‘Glamin is equivalent 
to ribbon ha-‘Glamim, “the master of all peo- 
ple,” in the Jewish liturgy (see LoRD). 

As a rule, Muslim exegetes (see 
COSMOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN) understand 
‘alamin in most verses and particularly in 
the second verse of Q 1 “Praise (q.v.) be to 
God, the lord of all created beings” (rabb 
al-Glamin) as denoting all creatures (see 
CREATION): human beings, angels, devils, 
animals and so on (see ANGEL; DEVIL). 
Some exegetes exclude animals (see 
ANIMAL LIFE), Claiming that the term 
applies only to rational beings (see 
INTELLECT). In a tradition ascribed to Ibn 
‘Abbas (d. 68/687), Glamin has the meaning 
of the whole creation: the heavens (see 
HEAVEN AND Sky) and the earth and what 
is in them and between them (Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, i, 43). According to al-Zajjaj (d. 
311/923), al-‘alam (in the singular) is what- 
soever God created in this world and in the 
world to come (ibid., i, 44). Elsewhere, 
however, @lamin can only be understood as 
human beings, as in “O Children of Israel 
(q.v.), remember my favor which I be- 
stowed on you, and that I preferred you to 
all human beings” (Q 2:47; see ELECTION; 
GRACE; BLESSING), and “God chose Adam 
(see ADAM AND EVE) and Noah (q.v.) and 


the house of Abraham (q.v.) and the house 
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of ‘Imran (q.v.) above all human beings” 
(Q 3:33; see also Q 3:96, 108, 7:80, 26:165). 
In al-Tabart’s (d. 310/923) view (Tafsiz, 1, 
48f.), Glamin (the nominative form) is the 
plural of a collective noun (sm jam), 
namely @am, which has no singular form, 
like jaysh, army, or rahi, a group of human 
beings. Each nation is an Glam and each 
nation in a certain generation 1s also called 
‘alam. Likewise, each genus of creation is 
an Glam. Thus Glamiin includes all things 
except God (cf. Qurtubt, Jamz; i, 138). Al- 
Qurtubt (d. 671/1272; Fam; 1, 139) adds 
another interpretation of ‘am which he 
derives from ‘alam or ‘alama meaning a 
“sign” (see siGNs), for ‘Glam demonstrates 
its producer (yadullu ‘ala mijidihi), that is, 
serves as a sign for the existence of its cre- 


ator (cf. Razi, Tafsir, i, 229). 


Dunya 
Al-dunya, the feminine of the elative adjec- 
tive (literally, “lower, lowest,” “nearer, 
nearest”) means “this world.” Al-dunyd is 
found in one hundred and fifteen places in 
the Qur’4n and denotes both the place and 
time spent in this world. Q 2:201 reads: 
“And others among them say: ‘Our lord, 
give to us in this world (al-dunyd) good (see 
GOOD AND EVIL), and good in the world to 
come (al-akhira; see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT), and guard us against the 
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chastisement of the fire’” (q.v.; see also 


Q 5:333 7:156; 9:69; 16:30; 27:29; see also 
HELL AND HELLFIRE). [he aspect of time is 
clearly indicated when the word “life” 
(hayat) is juxtaposed to al-dunyd as a com- 
bination of a noun with an adjective. It is 
not, however, only lifetime which is meant 
by al-hayat al-dunya; this term 1s also colored 
by moral traits (see ETHICS AND THE 
QuR’AN). Lifetime is replete with tempta- 
tions and evils which human beings should 
avoid (see TRIAL; SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR). 


As Q 3:185 says, 
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Life in this world (al-hayat al-dunya) is noth- 
ing but pastime and amusement (see 
LAUGHTER); surely, the next world (al-dar 
al-akhira, literally, “the last abode’’) is better 
for those who are God-fearing (see FEAR; 
piETY). Do you, thus, not understand (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING)? 


Although the present life is nothing but the 
joy of delusion (Q 3:185), some people de- 
sire it, although others do not (Q 3:152). 
Human beings enjoy real life, states the 
Quran, only in the next world (Q 29:64). 
These and other similar verses served the 
Siifis (see SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN; 
ABSTINENCE) in their censuring of this 
world. In his /hya’ ‘ulim al-din, al-Ghazali 
(d. 505/1111) devoted a whole book to dis- 
paraging this world (Bk. 26, Aztab Dhamm 
al-dunyd, iti, 174-99; many traditions of 
which are taken from Ibn Abr 1-Dunya’s 
[d. 281/814] book by the same name). 


Akhira 
Like al-dunya, al-akhira, the feminine of 
akhur (the last), appears one hundred and 
fifteen times. This term signifies “the next 
world” as opposed to al-dunya, “this world,” 
or to the latter’s equivalent, “the first” (al- 
ula). For example, Q 93:4 reads: “And the 
next world is better for you than this 
world” (literally, “the first world”). Similar 
to al-dunya, al-akhira connotes both place 
and time. When it occurs with dar either in 
a construct state (dar al-akhira) or as a com- 
bination of a noun and an adjective (al-dar 
al-akhira), it means “paradise” (q.v.), that is, 
the world prepared for the God-fearing, as 
stated in Q 7:169 “...and the last abode is 
better for those who fear God...” (see also 
Q 6:32; 16:30; 29:64; 33:29; see also HOUSE, 
DOMESTIC AND DIVINE). In contrast to al- 
dunya, the connotations of al-akhira are in 
general positive; however, the Qur’an ex- 
plicitly states that the punishment in the 


last abode is stronger and more enduring 
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than that of this world (Q 13:34; see 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). Belief in 
the next world is an important part of 
one’s religion (q.v.). Just as a man gives 
alms (see ALMSGIVING), he should believe in 


the coming of this period (Q 27:3; 41:7). 


al-Samawat wa-l-ard 
In the Qur'an there is no single specific 
word that designates the whole physical 
world or cosmos (see COSMOLOGY). Al- 
samawat wa-l-ard (literally, “the heavens and 
the earth”) comes near to such a designa- 
tion, namely, the entire physical entity that 
was created by God. “Praise be to God, 
who created the heavens and the earth...” 
(Q 6:1; see also LAUDATION; GLORIFICATION 
OF GoD). It also seems that the phrase 
malakit al-samawat wa-l-ard, “the kingdom 
of the heavens and the earth” (Q 6:75; 
7:1853 see SOVEREIGNTY; KINGS AND 
RULERS) has the same meaning. In two in- 
stances the phrase “the heaven (in the sin- 
gular) and the earth” (al-sama@ wa-l-ard) 
accompanies a reference to creation 
(Q 38:27; cf. 30:25). Two verses (Q 26:23-4) 
show that rab al-‘Glamin, “the lord of the 
world” (literally, ““worlds”) is equivalent to 
rabb al-samawat wa-l-ard: “Pharaoh (q.v.) 
said: ‘And what is the lord of the world?’ 
[Moses (q.v.)] said: “The lord of the heav- 
ens and earth....”” A more inclusive phrase 
is “the heavens and the earth and what is 
between them” (see e.g. Q 25:59; 32°45 


50:38). 


Ard 
Ard, literally, “earth,” can be interpreted to 
mean all humanity, that is, all inhabitants 
of the earth. Q 2:251 reads: “If God had 
not repelled some people by others, all the 
inhabitants of the earth (al-ard) would have 
been corrupted (see CORRUPTION). But 
God is gracious to all human beings” 
(al- Glamin; Razi, Tafsir, vi, 192). In certain 
cases al-ard means al-dunya, that is, “this 
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world,” as it is said in Q 23:112: “How long 
have you stayed in this world?...” (ft l-ard, 
lit. “in the earth”). Al-ard also contrasts 
with al-dar al-akhira, “the last abode,” 
which further demonstrates its meaning as 
“this world.” Q 28:83 states: “That is the 
last abode; we make it for those who desire 
neither haughtiness (see ARROGANCE; 
PRIDE) nor corruption in this world (ft 
l-ard).” 


God and the world 
God created the world (the heavens and 
the earth and what is between them) in six 
days (Q 25:59). He is not only the creator of 
the world but also the owner of whatsoever 
is in it (Q 2:284; 3:12g9) and the knower of 
all that exists (Q 3:29; see POSSESSION; 
HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN; POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE). Later Muslim scholars tried 
to find the notion of creation ex nihilo in the 
qur anic text by deducing this notion from 
Q 16:40: “When we desire a thing, the only 
word we say to it is ‘Be,’ and it 1s.” Thus 
things were brought into existence after 
their nonexistence by the imperative “be” 
(see also Q 19:9). The world was created 
purposefully (Q 23:115; 44:38), so that 
people will worship (q.v.) God (Q 51:56). 
Most of the phenomena observed in the 
world were designed by God for the 
benefit of humankind (see also NATURE 


AS SIGNS): 


Verily it is God who splits the grain of corn 
and the date-stone (see AGRIGULTURE AND 
VEGETATION). He brings forth the living 
from the dead, and the dead from the liv- 
ing (see LIFE; DEATH AND THE DEAD)... He 
splits the dawn (q.v.), and has established 
the night as a time of rest (see SLEEP; DAY 
AND NIGHT), and the sun (q.v.) and the 
moon (q.v.) as a reckoning (of the festivals; 
see CALENDAR)... It is he who has estab- 
lished for you the stars to guide you in the 
darkness (q.v.) of the land and sea (see 
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WATER; PLANETS AND STARS)... And it is he 
who has brought down water from the 
heaven, and thereby we have produced 
shoots of every kind... In that there are 
signs for people who believe (Q 6:95-9; see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 


The world is full of signs (q.v.) which might 
lead one to believe in God. On the basis of 
these verses and others of the same kind, 
Muslim theologians have elaborated the 
argument from design, according to which 
the design in the universe proves God’s 
existence, unity, wisdom, rule and provi- 
dence (see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 

The notion of the last abode (al-akhira) 
presupposes the end of this world. 
Although the termination of al-dunyd is not 
stated explicitly in the Qur’an, it is alluded 
to in the following verses: “It is he who 
created you of clay (q.v.), then decreed an 
appointed time of death (qal)...” (Q 6:2), 
“...the affair is finished...” (Q 2:210) and 
“all [that dwells] on [the earth] will perish, 
and only the face of your lord will remain” 
(Q 55:26-7; see FACE OF GOD; FREEDOM AND 
PREDESTINATION). Rationalist theologians 
interpreted God’s face to mean his essence. 
Adding to this interpretation the phrase 
“he is the first and the last” (Q 57:3), they 
concluded that just as God was alone be- 
fore creation, he will be alone after the ter- 
mination of the world. 

In contrast to the finality of the present 
world, most of the traditionalist theolo- 
gians claim that the world to come, which 
is divided into paradise and hell, will exist 
forever. “And as for those who believe and 
do righteous deeds (see GOOD DEEDS), we 
shall make them enter gardens (q.v.) un- 
derneath which rivers flow, to dwell therein 
forever...” (Q 4:57). The two Hanbali theo- 
logians Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) and his 
distinguished disciple Ibn Qayyim al-Jaw- 
ziyya (d. 751/1350) held the view that hell 
will finally come to an end. Their textual 
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basis is Q 78:21-3: “Behold, Jehenna has 
become an ambush, for the insolent a re- 
sort, therein to tarry for ages.” Since it is 
impossible to measure eternity by periods 
of time (“ages”), says Ibn al-Qayyim, the 
duration of hell is finite. 

Whether God has already created the 
world to come, that is, paradise and hell, or 
whether he will create it after the judgment 
(see LAST JUDGMENT), is another question 
dealt with by the theologians. Most tra- 
ditionalist theologians held the view that 
paradise and hell have already been cre- 
ated by God. Q 3:133 reads: “And vie with 
one another, hastening to forgiveness (q.v.) 
from your lord, and to paradise (janna) 
whose breadth is as the heavens and the 
earth, prepared for the God-fearing (wu tddat 
lil-muttaqin).” “Prepared,” which also re- 
ferred to hell (Q 3:131), was interpreted to 
mean “was already created.” Rationalist 
theologians, however, argued that God al- 
ways acts for the benefit of humankind. 
Since as places of reward and punishment, 
paradise and hell will be needed only after 
the day of judgment, it follows that they 


have not yet been created. 
Binyamin Abrahamov 
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Worship 


The veneration of God (or any other being 
or object regarded as worthy of worship), 
by the performance of acts and/or the ut- 
terance of words that signify attitudes such 
as adoration, submission, gratitude (see 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE), love (q.v.) 
or fear (q.v.). Arabic does not have a direct 
semantic parallel to the English word but 
derivatives of the root “b-d, conveying 
ideas of obedience (q.v.), dependence (see 
also CLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE) and service 
(see SLAVES AND SLAVERY; SERVANTS), are 
often rendered in English translations of 
the Qur'an by “worship.” In a broad sense 
the worship of God involves fulfilling his 
law (see LAW AND THE QUR’AN; VIRTUES 
AND VICES, COMMANDING AND 
FORBIDDING) and submission (islam) to him 
and in that sense it may be said that the 
fundamental message of the Quran is the 
need for humankind to worship God alone 
(see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; 
POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). In commen- 
tary (see EXEGESIS OF THE QUR'AN: 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), the Qur’an’s 
recurrent prohibitions against “associating 
others with God” (shirk) are often amplified 
to explain that we must not worship or 
serve (abada) anything other than him. 

In Islam acts that express obedience and 
submission to God, especially those duties 
required in fulfilment of the “five pillars of 
Islam” (see RITUAL AND THE QUR’AN), are 
commonly referred to as the thadat (sing. 
{bada), and it is clear that they are re- 
garded as the most important ways in 
which humankind should worship God. 
The fundamental reason for performing 
those acts of service is that they are re- 
quired by God. In fulfilling his require- 
ments his servants (7bad) demonstrate their 
submission to his commands (see also 
COMMANDMENTS). Of those duties it is the 


five-times-daily performance of the ritual 
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prayer (q.v.; salat) that is the most frequent 
and fundamental expression of their ser- 
vice or worship. Some scholars writing in 
English, such as E.E. Calverley, prefer to 
translate salat by “worship” rather than 
“prayer.” 

In a number of qur’anic passages serving 
God is clearly linked to the performance of 
acts of worship. Q 7:206 refers to the way 
in which the angels (see ANGEL) serve God 
by constantly praising (see LAUDATION) and 
prostrating before him (see BOWING AND 
PROSTRATION). At Q 20:14 God is reported 
as saying to Moses (q.v.) from the burning 
bush, “There is no god but me so serve me 
(fa-‘budni) and establish prayer in remem- 
brance (q.v.) of me (wa-agimi l-salata li- 
dhikri).” At Q 29:16-17 Abraham (q.v.) is 
described as calling on his people to aban- 
don the idols that they serve instead of 
God (see IDOLS AND IMAGES), to serve God 
and fear him (u‘budu llaha wa-ttaqihu), to 
seek provision (7zqg; see SUSTENANCE) from 
him, to serve him and give thanks to him. 
Q 53:62 commands us to make prostration 
to God and serve him (/fa-sjudii lillahi wa- 
‘budi). Clearly in all of these passages and 
many others and in Muslim discourse in 
general, the idea of serving God (or other 
beings) is largely coterminous with wor- 
ship. According to Q 51:56, God’s sole pur- 
pose in creating humankind and the jinn 
(q.v.3 see also GREATION) was that they 
should serve/worship him (ila h-ya ‘budiini). 

Apart from the names of the “five pil- 
lars,” common words in the Qur'an con- 
nected with the performance of ritual acts 
of worship relate to prostration and bow- 
ing (sj-d, r-k-), circumambulation (-w-/), 
the offering and slaughter (q.v.) of animals 
(h-d-y, n-h-r, dh-b-h, n-s-k; see also 
CONSECRATION OF ANIMALS), remaining in 
a holy place (“A-f} see SACRED PRECINCTS), 
offering praise (q.v.) to God (s-b-h, h-m-d; 
see also GLORIFIGATION OF GOD), and call- 
ing God to mind (dh-k-r) by repetition of 
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his name or names (see MEMORY; GOD AND 
HIS ATTRIBUTES). Such acts should be car- 
ried out in an attitude of submission or 
obedience (g-n- e.g. Q 2:238; 3:17). Among 
terms that appear in the Quran and are 
commonly used in connection with Islamic 
worship are qibla (q.v.; the direction of 
prayer), masjid (place of prostration, 
mosque [q.v.]), bayt (house, sanctuary; see 
HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE; SAGRED 
AND PROFANE), ‘umra (the minor pilgrim- 
age; see PILGRIMAGE) and sadagqa (alms, 
charity; see ALMSGIVING). 

The Qur'an is relatively rarely con- 
cerned, however, with the details of the 
correct forms of such acts of worship. 
Frequently it merely alludes to them and 
seems to assume that they are normal in- 
gredients of religious life, the forms of 
which are already known (see RELIGION). 
Even when there are passages that refer to 
aspects of performance (such as Q 2:183-7, 
concerned with fasting [q.v.] in Ramadan 
[q.v.]), they are not so full that they would 
allow us to reconstruct all the details of the 
performance simply from the Qur'an 
alone. For that we would need to refer to 
texts outside the Qur'an. There is clearly 
the possibility that we assume too readily 
that the Quran is referring to institutions 
of worship existing in exactly the same 
forms as they are known from other 
Islamic texts or from observation. 

The references to the ritual prayer are 
especially allusive and often consist of no 
more than calls for the “establishment” 
(iqgama) of the salat, sometimes linked with 
the command to bring the zakat. There is a 
reference (Q 5:58) to making a call to 
prayer (idha nadaytum ila |-salat), but no 
clear and unambiguous quranic text that 
indicates it should be performed five times 
daily, nor any precise details as to its timing 
(see DAY, TIMES OF), the sequence of bodily 
postures and words to be followed, the 
number of “cycles” (rukit‘) to be performed 
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for the different times of prayer, etc. One 
passage (Q 17:78-9) orders “salat at the set- 
ting of the sun until the darkness (q.v.) of 
night (Ui-duliki l-shamsi ila ghasaqi l-layl; see 
EVENING) and the quran of the dawn (q.v.; 
al-fajr)” and also prayer (not specifically 
Salat) at night (wa-mina l-layli_fa-tahayad bihi 
nafilatan laka; see DAY AND NIGHT); another 
(Q 2:238) refers to the “middle” prayer (al- 
salat al-wusta; see NOON; RECITATION OF 
THE QURAN). 

Nevertheless, qur’anic verses (q.v.), when 
suitable ones exist, are usually cited in 
commentaries and law books as evidence 
of the legal obligation regarding a par- 
ticular %bada. The obligation of hay (and, 
according to some, ‘umra also) is related to 
Q 2:196 (“complete the haj and the ‘umra 
for God”) and more especially Q 3:97 (“hay 
of the house is a duty upon men towards 
God, those who are able to find a way”; see 
KA‘BA). The revelation of Q 2:144-5 
(“...turn your face towards al-masjd al- 
haram”’) is taken to have imposed the duty 
of facing towards the Ka’‘ba (instead of 
Jerusalem [q.v.]) in prayer (qibla). The fast 
of Ramadan (replacing the fast of 
‘Ashiira’) is regarded as instituted by the 
revelation of Q 2:183-7, “fasting is pre- 
scribed for you ... the month of Ramadan 
in which the Qur'an was revealed ...” (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; OCCASIONS 
OF REVELATION). Discussions of zakat in 
the law-books (for whom it is intended and 
on what goods it is to be paid) refer to a 
large number of different verses, especially 
Q 9:60 (which actually refers to alms as 
sadaqat rather than zakat). When the details 
of Muslim practice concerning the %badat 
cannot be related to qur’anic texts, they 
tend instead to be ascribed to the sunna 
(q.v.). A notable example concerns the 
number and times each day of the salat, 
reported as having been indicated to the 
Prophet in extra-qur’anic revelations that 


are recorded in hadiths and accounts of his 
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life (see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN; SIRA 
AND THE QUR'AN). 

As an alternative to the traditional view 
that the forms of Islamic worship are de- 
rived from such revelations, it may be theo- 
rized that they developed as a result of 
evolving community practices (adapting 
forms of rituals already in existence in the 
milieu from which Islam emerged) and that 
the textual “sources” are a result of schol- 
ars making links between the already exist- 
ing practices and available texts. Making 
such links would sometimes involve cre- 
ative interpretation of the texts (see 
TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIG 
STUDY). 

Muslim acts of worship frequently in- 
clude the recitation of parts of the Qur'an, 
and reciting the whole or extended parts of 
it is regarded as an act of worship in itself. 
Al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) refers to recitation 
(tlawa) of the Quran as the most impor- 
tant form of %bada with the tongue, and he 
sets out (Zhya@, book 8) the conditions (such 
as being in a state of ritual purity [q.v.]) 
necessary for the ritual. The daily salat rit- 
ual involves saying the opening chapter 
(Sarat al-Fatiha; see FATIHA; PRAYER 
FORMULAS) and other short chapters or 
verses chosen as appropriate for the time of 
day or the nature of the festival (see 
FESTIVALS AND COMMEMORATIVE DAYS), 
and commonly longer passages are recited 
following the conclusion of the salat. 
Informal prayer ceremonies such as the 
dhikr frequently begin with and include 
passages of the scripture. In Ramadan it 1s 
customary for the whole of the Qur'an to 
be recited in the mosque in thirty sections, 
one for each day of the month. During the 
ceremonies of the hay there are many oc- 
casions when the pilgrim recites or hears 
parts of the Qur’an (see ORALITY), but it is 
notable that some scholars disapproved of 
its recitation during the circumambulation 


(tawaf) of the Ka‘ba. Although al-Shafit 
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(d. 204/820), for example, held that the 
tawaf was the place of dhikr and the most 
important form of dhikr was reciting the 
Quran, other scholars disapproved of 
quranic recitation during the act of cir- 
cumambulation (Muhibb al-Tabari, 
Qira, 311). It is not clear why that should 
be so since in general the Qur'an lies at 
the heart of Islamic worship (see also 
EVERYDAY LIFE, THE QUR’AN IN; POPU- 
LAR AND TALISMANIG USES OF THE 


QUR’AN). 
G.R. Hawting 
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Wound see ILLNESS AND HEALTH; 
SUFFERING 


Wrath see ANGER 


WRITING 


Wretched | see Joy AND MISERY; 
OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE 


Writing and Writing Materials 


Inscribing characters, letters or words for 
others to read; the instruments (q.v.) used 
in such inscription. The Qur’an attests to 
written materials and the process of writ- 
ing with a variety of lexemes — both 
metaphorical and concrete (see META- 
PHOR) — supplying evidence that supple- 
ments epigraphic traces of the develop- 
ment of writing in seventh-century Arabia 
(see ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA; 
ARABIC SCRIPT). Among the most promi- 
nent quranic terms for materials used in 
the writing process are: ink (midad, 

Q 18:109), parchment (gzrlas, pl. qiratis, 

Q 6:7, 91), pen (galam, pl. aqlam; cf. Q 31:27; 
68:1; 96:4). The act of writing itself — and 
the written product, the book (q.v.) — is 
most commonly denoted by derivatives of 
the Arabic root letters k-t-b, a root fre- 
quently used in the context of scripture 
and revelation (see REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION). Other Arabic roots, such as 
S-t-1, kh-t-t and r-q-m are also employed to 
convey “inscription” (cf. yasturna, Q 68:1; 
mastitr, Q 17:58; 33:6; 52:2; mustatar, Q 542533 
Khatta, e.g. Q 29:48; margiém, Q 83:9, 20; see 
also SCROLLS; HEAVENLY BOOK; SCRIPTURE 
AND THE QUR’AN; ORALITY). 

Verses from the Qur’an have been written 
on a variety of materials, from pottery 
shards, bones and mosaic to woodwork, 
metal wares and buildings (see EPIGRAPHY 
AND THE QUR’AN; MATERIAL CULTURE AND 
THE QURAN), but the most frequent form 
used to copy the full text of the revelation 
is the codex (see CODICES OF THE QUR'AN). 
Traditionally written with a reed pen 
(qalam), manuscripts of the Qur'an (q.v.) 
nevertheless vary enormously in materials, 


format, aspect, and function. 
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The earliest manuscripts were copied in 
brown, tannin-based ink on parchment. 
The sources mention the skin of goat, calf, 
donkey, and even gazelle, but the most 
common animal used was sheep. The skin 
was cured, scraped to remove any fat or 
flesh remaining on the inside, sanded, 
stretched taut and then dried. Occasionally 
it was also dyed, as in the famous, now- 
dispersed “Blue Qur'an.” The calligrapher 
penned the text freehand in various styles 
of angular script often now known as 
Kiific (see CALLIGRAPHY), on the individual 
folios, which were then gathered in quires 
and bound in leather. Most were produced 
in the horizontal (“landscape”) format, 
perhaps to differentiate them from other 
non-qur anic and even non-Arabic codices. 

We do not know how early these parch- 
ment manuscripts were produced, for there 
is, as yet, no convincing method to date 
any manuscript of the Qur'an before the 
third/ninth century. Scholars have tried 
different methods, from paleography and 
codicology to radiocarbon analysis, in or- 
der to assign dates to the mass of undated 
parchment folios and fragments but no 
manuscript contains an authentic colo- 
phon with a date or the authentic signature 
of a known calligrapher. So far the only 
secure evidence is an endowment notice 
(wagfiyya), such as the one in a manuscript 
endowed by the ‘Abbasid governor of 
Damascus, Amajur, to a mosque in Tyre in 
262/875-6 (dispersed; many pages in 
Istanbul, Turk ve Islam Eserleri Miizesi). 
Parchment manuscripts were certainly 
made before this date but as yet we do not 
know which ones. 

From the late fourth/tenth century 
Quran manuscripts written in brown, tan- 
nin-based ink on parchment were increas- 
ingly replaced by copies written in black, 
carbon-based ink on paper. The first sur- 
viving example (dispersed, e.g. Chester 
Beatty Library 1434 and Istanbul Uni- 
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versity A6758) was transcribed by ‘Ali b. 
Shadhan al-Razi 1-Bayyi' (sic) in 361/972. 
These materials had already been used to 
transcribe other Arabic manuscripts for at 
least 150 years, and their slow adoption for 
copying the Qur’an was undoubtedly due 
to the reverence accorded the divine rev- 
elation. In comparison to earlier parch- 
ment manuscripts, the paper codices were 
smaller, cheaper and more portable and 
were usually made in vertical (“portrait”) 
format. They were also more readily read- 
able, as they came to be written typically in 
the rounded hand known as naskh. They 
often recorded variant readings (see 
READINGS OF THE QUR’AN) and catered to a 
more diverse audience. Some manuscripts, 
such as the well-known copy penned by 
Ibn al-Bawwab at Baghdad in 391/1000-1 
(Dublin, Chester Beatty Library), were 
apparently made for a specifically Shit 
clientele. 

Once accepted, paper became the most 
common material used for Qur'an manu- 
scripts, adopted regularly in the eastern 
Islamic lands from the fifth/eleventh cen- 
tury and in the Maghrib from the seventh/ 
thirteenth. It came in many sizes, from 
pocket-book to the large “Baghdad” sheet 
(approximately 100 X 70 cm), used for stu- 
pendous thirty-volume manuscripts com- 
missioned by the Hkhanids and Mamluks. 
Transcribed in a bold muhaqqaq script, 
sometimes in black outlined in gold and 
decorated in glowing colors (see 
ORNAMENTATION AND ILLUMINATION), 
these extraordinary manuscripts, which 
contained as many as two thousand sheets 
and took as long as six or seven years to 
transcribe and decorate, are some of the 
finest manuscripts produced anywhere in 


the world. See also SHEETS. 


Sheila S. Blair 
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Wrong | see sIN, MAJOR AND MINOR 


Yaghith see IDOLS AND IMAGES 
Yahya see JOHN THE BAPTIST 
Ya jij see GOG AND MAGOG 
Ya‘qib see JACOB 

Yathrib see MEDINA 


Gis 
Ya uq see IDOLS AND IMAGES 


Year 


The time required for the earth to com- 
plete a revolution around the sun. ‘Am and 
sana, the qur’anic Arabic words for “year,” 
raise questions of both meaning and chro- 
nology. Q 29:14, “1000 years (alf sanatin) 
save 50 (khamsin Gman),” contains both 
words and implies their equivalence. Al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144; see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QURAN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) 
explains in the Aashshdf that the repetition 
of the same word should be avoided and 
that writing “g50 years” would require 
more words. The Qur’an’s phrasing, as 
opposed to “1000,” also conveyed preci- 
sion. Q 22:47, “a day with God is as 1000 
years” (see DAYS OF GOD), though, has 


been understood metaphorically (see 
METAPHOR; LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE 
QuR’AN), because of the particle ka-, “as.” 

‘Am and sana are not always synonymous 
in the Qur'an. Al-Raghib al-Isfahani (fl. 
early fifth/eleventh cent.) in his Mufradat, 
cites Q 12:49, “a year when the people have 
plenteous crops (see AGRIGULTURE AND 
VEGETATION; GRAGE; BLESSING),” to argue 
that sana could denote a year of barren- 
ness, and @m a year of plenty. According to 
Lisan al-‘Arab, an ‘Gm could be a winter and 
a summer (see SEASONS) and therefore 
shorter than a sana, which was either a so- 
lar year or twelve lunations (see suUN; 
moon). A passage from al-‘Ajjaj (d. 97/715), 
min [or, wa-| marr a‘wami l-sinnina [-‘uwwami 
(“from the passage of the years’ lengthy 
summers and winters”; cf. Tq al-‘ariis, 
XXX, 157, for the reading with “wa-”), sup- 
ports such a distinction, a distinction dif- 
ficult to discern from the Qur’an. 

In Q 10:5, the Qur'an states that the 
moon is a way to measure the passage of 
time: “He it is who appointed the sun a 
splendor and the moon a light (q.v.; see 
also LAMP), and measured for it stages, that 
you might know the number of years and 
the reckoning.” The stages (mandazil) are 
asterisms that track the moon’s monthly 
path. The heliacal (just before sunrise) ris- 
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ings and acronychal (soon after sunset) set- 
tings of certain asterisms were called anwa’ 
and were how the pre-Islamic Arabs (q.v.) 
marked time (q.v.), including festivals 

(see FESTIVALS AND COMMEMORATIVE 
bAys), before the development of a cal- 
endar (q.v.) in the late pre-Islamic period 
(see PRE-ISLAMIG ARABIA AND THE 
QUR'AN). 

The pre-Islamic lunar calendar used the 
names of the months (see MONTH) that are 
known from the Muslim calendar, though 
sometimes Safar 1, then followed by Safar 2, 
took the place of al-Muharram. The length 
of a year of twelve lunar months, 354 days, 
is tied implicitly to the length of a solar 
year. So by 420 c.z., the pre-Islamic Arabs 
had adopted, probably from the Jews 
(see JEWS AND JUDAISM), the practice of 
adding an intercalary month in order to 
have the lunar year keep pace with the 
solar. Like the Jewish year, the new year 
would occur in the autumn. While the Jews 
at the time probably intercalated a month 
every seven of nineteen lunar years, Ginzel 
(Handbuch, 245) accepted al-Biriint’s (d. ca. 
442/1050) report that the Arabs interca- 
lated a month every nine of twenty-four 
years. 

The Quran banned intercalary months, 
on the occasion of Muhammad’s Farewell 
Pilgrimage (q.v.; see also PILGRIMAGE), in 
Q 9:37: “Postponement is only an excess of 
disbelief (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEEF)... [So 
that] they allow that which God has forbid- 
den (q.v.).” Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 
606/1210) comments in his Tafsir (ad loc.) 
that adding intercalary months would be 
privileging dunyd over din (see RELIGION; 
WORLD). The problem remains that a pre- 
cise lunar year is eight hours, 48 minutes, 
and 36 seconds longer than 354 days; 
eleven times in a thirty-year cycle, Dhu I- 
Aja contains a thirtieth day. 


Robert G. Morrison 
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Yellow see COLORS 


Yemen 


Name derived from the Arabic al-yaman, 
which indicates the south of the Arabian 
peninsula. Etymologically, al-yaman means 
“the south” and is the opposite of al-sham, 
“the north” (see syRrA). ‘hese two words 
are themselves derived from Arabic terms 
for right and left. Before Islam there is no 
evidence of the proper name Yaman in the 
sources, whether they are internal (the in- 
scriptions of south Arabia) or external, to 
indicate the country. They refer to the 
Himyaris, the tribe which ruled south 
Arabia from the end of the third century 
c.£. In the list of titles of the fourth, fifth 
and sixth century Himyarti kings, however, 
south Arabian inscriptions mention a re- 
gion called Ymnt (apparently the 
Hadramawt south), a name which certainly 
derives from the himyarite substantive 
ymnt, “south” (as opposed to s? mt “north”; 
for the precise location of place names and 
ethnic groups, see Robin and Brunner, 
Map of ancient Yemen). 

The geographical extent of the historical 
Yemen varies according to the historical 
period and point of view. For the Yemeni 
al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Hamdani (d. bef. 
360/971), Yemen includes all the territories 
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south of a line which starts at Qatar and 
reaches the Red Sea midway between 
Mecca (q.v.) and Najran (q.v.; Hamdant, 
Sifat jazivat al- ‘Arab, 51). On the other hand, 
al-Mas ‘tdi (d. 345/956) assigns to Yemen 
borders which are very close to those of 
the current nation (Muri, 1034). 

The religious history of Yemen in the 
centuries preceding Islam is distinguished 
principally by the rejection of polytheism 
during the 380s (see POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
QUR’AN; SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGIONS IN 
PRE-ISLAMIG), that is nearly 240 years be- 
fore the fijra (see EMIGRATION), and by a 
very favorable disposition towards Judaism 
until the period of rule by the (Christian) 
Aksumites, who were followed by the 
(Zoroastrian) Persian Sasanians (see JEWS 
AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND 


CHRISTIANITY; MAGIANS; ABYSSINIA). 


The sources 
The Himyart inscriptions after the rejec- 
tion of polytheism, about one hundred in 
number (plus around twenty fragments), 
are the most reliable source because they 
are contemporaneous and still in their 
original form (without the danger of al- 
teration and manipulation of manuscript 
transmission). But they only shed light 
upon a tiny part of society and are far 
from objective, since their authors are con- 
cerned with themselves, whether to cel- 
ebrate their glorious feats and 
commemorate their good works, or to es- 
tablish rights of custom and property. 
These inscriptions, sometimes drawn up by 
the sovereign (eighteen, plus several doubt- 
ful instances), but most often by private 
individuals, are of three kinds: commemo- 
rations of buildings and various public 
works (for example, the building of a sanc- 
tuary portico, establishment of a cemetery, 
repair of the Ma’rib dam, etc.); commem- 


orations of buildings for personal use (pal- 
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aces); commemorations of the glorious 
deeds of the sovereign or aristocrats. ‘These 
documents provide us with indirect infor- 
mation on the religious attitude of the rul- 
ing classes, thanks to the religious 
invocations they contain (and sometimes 
by their silence; see also EPIGRAPHY AND 
THE QuR’AN). As far as archaeological re- 
mains are concerned, they are of little sig- 
nificance (see ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
THE QURAN): there are some column capi- 
tals from the great church of San‘a’ reused 
in the grand mosque (q.v.), some artifacts 
from daily life, and finally a building in 
Qan? which could have been a synagogue 
(Finster, Arabien in der Spatantike). The 
last source consists of the Arabic traditions 
which were collected from the early days of 
Islam but have been passed on to us 
through works, the oldest of which have 
been composed at a relatively late date, 
more than 150 years after the hyra. 


The rejection of polytheism 

Before the unification of south Arabia by 
the Himyari kings Yasir"™ Yuhan‘im (who 
annexed the kingdom of Saba’ around 275; 
see SHEBA) and Shammar Yuhar‘ish (who 
conquered the kingdom of Hadramawt 
several years before 300), all the inscrip- 
tions, both those drawn up by the sover- 
eign and those by private individuals, are 
polytheistic. Nevertheless, certain third 
century texts present an innovation vis- 
a-vis those of earlier periods: the final in- 
vocations of the dedication of the most 
important Sabaean temple, consecrated to 
Almaqah, mention this single god, whereas 
previously they would list all the divinities 
of the Sabaean pantheon and, frequently, 
the (personal and tribal) divinities of the 
authors of the text. Certain scholars have 
concluded from this that Almaqah must 
have become a kind of supreme god. 

In January 384 (d-dw" 493 of the Himyart 
era), the ruling kings, Malkitkarib Yuha’min 
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and his sons Abtkarib As‘ad and 
Dhara’amar Ayman, celebrated the con- 
struction of two new palaces, called 
Shawhatan and Aim”, in two inscriptions 
(RES 3383 and Garb Bayt al-Ashwal 2) 
coming from Zafar, the Himyarti capital. In 
the final invocation, where the pagan di- 
vinities are normally mentioned, they call 
upon “the support of their lord (q.v.), the 
Lord of the Heaven” (b-mgm mr’-hmw Mr’ 
S'my"). These documents clearly show a 
new religious orientation by the Himyari 
authorities. The formula, which is some- 
what laconic, does not, however, allow us 
to determine the exact nature of the new 
religion. A little earlier (around 380?), the 
same king Malkikarib, co-ruling with just 
one of his sons (perhaps Abikarib As‘ad), 
had a building constructed at Ma’rib de- 
scribed as mkrb (Ja 856); unknown from 
more ancient inscriptions, mkrb seems to be 
the Himyarite term for a synagogue. 

These three inscriptions reveal radical 
and definitive religious change since later 
documents are all monotheistic. Only one 
small text, dating from 402-3 G.E. (512 
Himyarite), which mentions a temple of 
the pagan god Ta'lab in passing, may be an 
exception. This religious change clearly 
demonstrates the success of a unification 
which had been initially political (with the 
annexation of Saba’ and Hadramawt) and 
linguistic (with the disappearance of the 
Hadramawtian language and, much ear- 
lier, of Madhabite and Qatabanian; see 
also ARABIC LANGUAGE; ARABIC SCRIPT) 
and subsequently affected the calendar 
(q.v.). 

The religious position of Himyaris during 
the transitional period, between 300 and 
380, is more hypothetical. It is probable 
that polytheism was dominant. The tem- 
ples remained in use and all the inscrip- 
tions drawn up by private individuals 
(except YM 1950 which will be discussed 
further and two unpublished inscriptions, 
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discovered in 2003) are polytheistic. But no 
royal inscriptions (with the exception of 
two insignificant fragments, which make 
no mention of religion) have yet been 
found, so that the personal stance of the 
sovereigns is not known. 

The first indication of progress towards 
monotheism is the inscription YM 1950, 
dated d-hrf” [..]3, which bears an invoca- 
tion to king Tha’ran Yuhan‘im, co-ruling 
with a son whose name has disappeared, in 
all likelihood Malkikarib Yuha’min; from 
this fact, the date can be reconstructed 
as d-hrf” [47]3 or [48]3 Himyart, or August 
[36]3 or [37]3 c.e. The authors of YM 
1950 are powerful lords (qayls) of an im- 
portant tribe with territory bordering 
San‘a’ to the north west; in this text they 
are apparently commemorating the con- 
struction of a sanctuary in honor of “[their 
lor]d the Master of Heaven” (... mr/()-hmw 
Bt-S'my"; see HEAVEN AND sky). The name 
of the divinity appears again on line 4 in 
the expression w-l-ys‘m'n BT-S‘[my".../, 
“and which is granted by the Master of 
He[aven...]”. No other deity is mentioned 
or invoked. The text seems monotheistic 
but its brevity prevents us from deciding 
whether this monotheism is pagan, 
Christian or Jewish. The two unpublished 
texts date from ca. 355 c.E. for the latest, 
and from the preceding decades for the 
earliest (see also GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 

An external source, corresponding to 
roughly the same period, casts further light 
upon this. Apparently, between 339 and 
344, a Byzantine embassy (see 
BYZANTINES), sent by Constantius II 
(r. 337-61) under the leadership of 
Theophilus the Indian, had gone to the 
Himyaris with the intention of converting 
the sovereign and obtaining “the building 
of a church (q.v.) for the Romans who 
came there and for any locals who might 
be disposed towards religion.” The results 


were encouraging: 
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The sovereign of the people with pure- 
hearted judgment, was disposed towards 
religion and built three churches, rather 
than just one, throughout the country, and 
he did this not with the imperial funds 
brought by the ambassadors, but with what 
he eagerly contributed from his own 
wealth. 


It seems, however, that we cannot really 
speak of the conversion of the Himyaris: 
the report of Theophilus does not mention 
the baptism of the sovereign or the cre- 
ation of a church hierarchy. Regarding the 
religious practices of the Himyaris, 
Theophilus indicates that the people are 
still polytheists, even if Judaism, of which 
this is the first datable mention in Arabia, 
is particularly influential in the king’s circle 
(Philostorgius, Airchengeschichte). 

During the period 300-380, it would 
therefore appear that Yemen was still poly- 
theistic. From the inscriptions, the aban- 
donment of polytheism by certain 
individuals dates from the reign of Tha’ran 
Yuhan‘im (ca. 324-ca. 375). If Jewish and 
Christian monotheism did indeed gain 
support, the inscriptions do not yet give 
any indication of this. As regards the per- 
sonal attitude of the sovereign, this is un- 
known. The official rejection of polytheism 
occurred in the following reign, the reign 
of Malkikarib Yuha’min (ca. 375-ca. 400), 
co-ruling with two sons, Abtkarib As‘ad 


and Dhara”amar Ayman. 


“Fudaizing” monotheism, from the 38os to 

525-539 
For nearly 140 years, from the reign of 
Malkikarib Yuha’min (ca. 375-ca. 4.00) to 
that of Yasuf As’ar Yath’ar (522-between 
525 and 530), Himyari epigraphy displays 
the same characteristics. Their rulers use 
only vague expressions and brief formulas 
when they refer to religion (fifteen inscrip- 


tions in total). As far as individuals are con- 
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cerned, while they often do the same as 
their rulers (more than thirty inscriptions), 
they do sometimes explicitly demonstrate 
their sympathy towards Judaism (seven in- 
scriptions could be described as “judaiz- 
ing”). This sympathy is shown by the use of 
the ritual exclamations “amen” (mn) and 
“shal6m” (s‘lwm), or by bequests in favor of 
Jews (as in Hast 1, which establishes a cem- 
etery set aside for Jews). There are few in- 
disputably Jewish inscriptions. ‘The most 
significant (Garb Bayt al-Ashwal 1), which 
comes from the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, is written by one Yahtida’ Yakkuf 
(Yhwd Ykf), apparently a proselyte, who 
counts upon “the help and grace of his 
lord, who gave him his being, the lord of 
the living and the dead (see LIFE; DEATH 
AND THE DEAD), the lord of heaven and 
earth, who created all things, and on the 
prayers of his people Israel” (b-rd’ w-b-zkt 
mr’-hw d-br’ nfs'-hw mr’ hyn w-mwin mr? 

s'| my" w- 7d" d-br’ kl” w-b-slt s°b-hw Vs3r'l; 
see CHILDREN OF ISRAEL). An addition in 
Hebrew is carved in the central mono- 
gram. The text contains several terms bor- 
rowed from Aramaic, notably zkt (Arabic 
zakal; see ALMSGIVING) and silt (Arabic salat; 
see PRAYER), words which are again found 
in the Qur'an (see FOREIGN VOCABULARY). 

Two other documents could be Jewish. 
There is both the inscription az# 543 (date 
uncertain), in which is found the name 
Israel (q.v.; Ys3r’), and the divine epithet 
“Lord of the Jews” (Rb-yhd), as well as the 
fragment Garb, Framm. no. 7 (ca. 400-20) 
which mentions Israel (Ys%r). 

A final document, DJE 23 (also of un- 
certain date), may also be added to this 
small corpus. Written in the Hebrew lan- 
guage and alphabet, it sets out part of the 
list of twenty-four priestly classes, already 
detailed in the Book of Chronicles (I, 
24:7-18), adding the name of the village in 
Palestine where each class originates. The 
reign of the famous king Joseph, in 
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Sabaean, Yusuf As’ar Yath’ar (Yws'f ’s!’r 
Yt'r in Ja 1028/1; Ys‘f ’s’y in Ry 508/2), de- 
serves particular examination. This king 
does not have a south Arabian, but a for- 
eign name, one which occurs in the Bible 
(Arabic Yisuf, in Hebrew Yosef), followed 
by two south Arabian names. In Syriac 
hagiography, he has the surname Masriq, 
in Greek hagiography Dounaas and in the 
Arabic tradition Zur‘a dha Nuwas. The 
external sources (Syriac, Greek and 
Arabic) all depict him as a Jewish radical, 
who persecuted Christians, especially in 
the Najran oasis. Three large inscriptions 
(Ry 508, Ja 1028 and Ry 507), dated d-qyz" 
and d-mdr” 633 Him., as well as a handful 
of small engravings beside them, refer to 
his reign. Their author is an army com- 
mander called Sharah’il Yaqbul, who had 
undertaken the siege of the Najran oasis, 
in the months before the persecution, 
which took place in November 523 accord- 
ing to Syriac hagiography. This dating al- 
lows us to date Ry 508, Ja 1028 and Ry 507 
to June and July 523 c.£. and to place the 
beginning of the Himyart calendar in 
April 110 B.c.£. Although these documents 
were produced at the height of a religious 
war — they speak also of the destruction 
of churches at Zafar and Makhawan (in 
Arabic al-Makha’, or Mokha, the Red Sea 
port) — they scarcely mention doctrinal 
matters. Although there are several implicit 
references to Judaism, the Bible is not 
quoted and they are not accompanied by 
Jewish symbols, such as the menorah or the 
Shofar (there is not a single ancient example 
in Yemen). The nature of this judaizing 
monotheism has not yet been decisively 
resolved. Although very close to Judaism, it 
seems to have been distinct. It brings to 
mind instead the powerful religious cur- 
rents of paganism, which imitated Judaism 
in the eastern part of the Roman world 
until the fourth century (Mitchell, Cult of 
Theos Hypsistos). 
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Some important documents contain no 
mention of religion. These include the two 
inscriptions that the kings Abtkarib As‘ad 
and Hassan Yuha’min in the first instance 
(Ry 509, dated around 440) and Ma‘dikarib 
Ya‘fur in the second case (Ry 510, dated 
June 521), had engraved in central Arabia, 
probably at the time of operations to 
strengthen the Hujrid principality. 
Similarly we might also mention BR- 
Yanbuq 47 (April 515). This silence prob- 
ably indicates a situation of instability or 
conflict. Finally, there is no evidence of 
Christianity throughout this entire period. 


Christian Yemen (525/530-beginning of the 570s) 
The persecution by Yisuf provoked the 
intervention of the Christian Aksumite 
king, Kaleb. He conquered Yemen (be- 
tween 525 and 530) and placed on the 
throne a Himyari Christian, Sumiyafa‘ 
Ashwa‘ (we have only one inscription, Ist 
7608 bis + Wellcome A 103664), who is 
called Esimiphaios by Procopius. 
According to the Syriac and Greek ha- 
giographies, Kaleb installed a bishop and 
founded a large number of churches. 

A short time later, Abraha (q.v.; an 
Aksumite army leader) overthrew 
Sumiyafa‘ and seized power. He built a 
magnificent church at San‘a’, which is de- 
scribed by al-Azraqi (d. 250/865). From 
this time onwards, San‘a’ supplanted Zafar 
as the seat of power of Yemen. Abraha 
tried to retain control of the tribes of the 
Arabian desert, previously under Himyart 
rule. In 552 (662 Him.), he launched an 
important expedition to central Arabia, 
which reached Huluban (300 km southwest 
of Riyadh) and Turaban (130 km east of 
al-Ta if; Ry 506). He would subsequently 
undertake the expedition which, according 
to Arabic Islamic traditions, was to halt 
before Mecca, to which the Qur’an alludes 
in stra 105 with the expression “the men 


with the elephants” (ashab al-fil; Kister, 
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Campaign of Huluban; Simon, 
Linscription Ry 506; see PEOPLE OF 
THE ELEPHANT). 

Although they had never been so previ- 
ously, all the inscriptions henceforth are 
explicitly Christian, no longer making any 
direct or indirect reference to Judaism: 
Christianity has become the official re- 
ligion. The Sumiyafa‘ inscription ends 
with the invocation: “in the name of 
Rahmanan and of his son, the conquering 
Christ” (1st 7608 bis/16, b-s‘m Rhmn" w- 
bn-hw Krssts’ Glb" .[...]). Abraha’s inscrip- 
tions contain equally clear formulas. ‘The 
most significant is C7zH 541, which begins 
“With the power, help and mercy of 
Rahmanan, of his Messiah and of his 
Holy Spirit” (q.v.; b-hyl w-[r/d’ w-rhmt Rhmn" 
w-Ms‘h-hw w-Rh [q/ds’), and recounts a 
Christian celebration: “... they came back 
to the town of Marib and celebrated a 
mass at the church in Marib, because 
there was a priest there, the abbot of its 
monastery” (Il. 65-67: ... ‘dyw hgr" Mrb 
w-qds'w bt Mrb k-b-hw qs's” *b-ms‘tl-h). 
Despite this, the Christian symbol of the 
cross appears only rarely: it may be noted 
once at the start of Ry 506, twice in the 
margin of Ja 544-547 and on several ar- 
tifacts. It is equally noteworthy that the 
inscriptions never mention church authori- 
ties or make use of any biblical quotations 
(in contrast to contemporary Aksumite 
inscriptions, where there are numerous 
such references). All these Christian docu- 
ments come from characters linked to the 
Aksumite regime, no doubt reflecting his 
political and religious inclinations, which 
were also those of the Egyptian church 
(opposed to the decisions of the Council of 
Chalcedon of 451 c.£.). Other Christian 
movements would certainly have had fol- 
lowers in Yemen, in particular the 
Nestorians, but they have left no trace. 
Yemen, decimated by the Aksumite con- 


quest, then by the plague, sank into crisis: 
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the last datable inscription (cH 325) refers 
to 559-560 (669 Him.). ‘Two sons of 
Abraha, Akstim (described as “the son of 
the king” in cz 541/82) and Masriiq 
(known only through the Arabic Islamic 
traditions) briefly occupied the throne at 
the end of the 560s or the beginning of the 
570s. The Aksumite dynasty, which then 
collapsed, was replaced by Persian 
Sasanian rule, which lasted for some sixty 


years. 


The name of God and the name of the 

Sanctuary 
In the Himyart monotheistic inscriptions, 
God is addressed in many ways, as if his 
complex nature could not be expressed by 
a single name. In the first period (until 
around the 430s), he is described with a 
simple circumlocution, “Master of 
Heaven” (B1-S‘my"), “Lord of Heaven” 
(Mr S‘my") or “Lord of Heaven and Earth” 
(Mr S‘my" w- rd"). Next, even before the 
end of the reign of Abikarib As‘ad, God 
begins to be given a proper name. 
Sometimes it is Rahmanan (Rhmn"), a 
name of Aramaic origin, elsewhere he is 
called by the title “the god, God” (Ilahan 
and variants: Il, Ilan and A’luhan, 7h", 7, 7" 
and 7h") used as a proper name. Although 
it is not used exclusively, Rahmandan pre- 
dominates from 462 (Garb Sh .Y., d- 7" 572 
Him.) in inscriptions of all kinds, royal or 
private, explicitly judaizing or not, what- 
ever their source. It was clearly successful, 
since it was adopted by the majority of 
Arab monotheistic movements, in particu- 
lar the Christian Himyaris (for the first per- 
son of the Trinity [q.v.]). Sometimes the 
name Rahmanan is qualified, “Rahmanan 
the merciful” (Fa 74/3, Rhmn" mirhm") or 
“Rahmanan the most high” (Ja 1028/11, 
Rhmn" ty"; see GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 
In three inscriptions (c7z# 543, Ja 1028 and 
Ry 515), God is not only called 
“Rahmanan,” but also “Lord of the Jews” 
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(Rb-yhd, Rb-hd and Rb-hwd). This syntagma 
consists of the substantive 7b, unknown in 
Sabaean (except perhaps in onomastica) in 
the sense of “lord (q.v.), master,” and of 
the term (Y)A(w)d, which means “Jews.” 
The most significant text, but also the most 
difficult to interpret, is c7z# 543 of which 
only the opening blessing has survived: 
[b]rk w-thrk s'm Rhmn" d-b-S'my" w-Ys3r'l w- | 
Th-hmw Rb-yhd d-hrd’ ‘bd-hmw S*hr” w- | 
‘m-hw Bd” w-hs?kt-hw S?ms” w-'l | wd-hmy 
Dmm w-bs? 7 w-Msr |" w-kl bhit-h[...], “May 
they bless and be blessed the name of 
Rahmanan who is in heaven, Israel and its 
God, the Lord of the Jews, who helped 
their servant Shahr’, his mother Bd”, his 
wife Shams”, their children (of them both) 
...Dmm, Abisha‘ar and Misr“, and all their 
close rela[tives....].” Strangely, this docu- 
ment seems to indicate two divine beings, 
“Rahmanan who is in heaven” and “the 
God (of Israel), the Lord of the Jews,” plus 
perhaps a third, Israel, mentioned with 
them. Finally in Ja 1028, already quoted, 
we find a double exclamation at the end 
Rb-hd b-Mhmd, “Lord of the Jews, with 
Mhmd” (1. 12). Mhmd, probably pronounced 
Mahmid or Muhammad, meaning “de- 
serving of praise,” is definitely a divine 
name: for it to be considered as a human 
name, there would need to be a family 
name and an indication of the rank of 
Mhmd in the social hierarchy (see also 
NAMES OF THE PROPHET). 

The most remarkable piece of informa- 
tion is that God has the same name, 
Rahmanan, in the inscriptions of the 
Christians and those whom we have called 
monotheistic “judaizers.” On the other 
hand, the same term is not used to indicate 
the sanctuary (see SACRED PRECINCTS). 
The Jews and “judaizers” used the term 
mikrab (mkrb), while the Christians used 
gals (qls’, from the Greek ekklesia) and br‘at 
(6, which comes from a Syriac word 


7 ce be S 
meaning “egg, dome”). On one occasion 
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we discover ms'gd (Arabic masjid) and kns‘t 
(Arabic kanisa) but the context is unclear 


(see MOSQUE). 


An outstanding personality, king Abikarth As‘ad 
According to the Arabic Islamic traditions, 
Yemen became Jewish after king “Tuban 
Abi Karib b. Malki Karib,” also called 
As‘ad the Perfect (As‘ad al-Kamil), had 
brought back with him two Yathrib rabbis 
(see MEDINA; TUBBA‘). This conversion 1s 
often considered doubtful for two reasons. 
This same Abi Karib is the hero of an 
epic cycle, consisting of far-flung military 
expeditions in Asia. Besides, the figure of 
the king has been reconstructed by Islamic 
apologetics, which recognizes in Abt 
Karib the originator of the practical rituals 
at the Ka‘ba (q.v.) at Mecca and one of 
those who believed in Muhammad before 
his coming. The inscriptions allow us to see 
this more clearly. The Himyari royal family 
completely and definitively rejected poly- 
theism during the reign of Malkikarib 
Yuha’min, a sovereign who, most likely 
because of his advanced age at accession, 
is first seen co-ruling with one son (prob- 
ably Abikarib As‘ad), then with two 
(Abikarib As‘ad and Dhara’’amar Ayman). 
The relation between religious reform and 
the person of Abikarib established by tra- 
dition is thus quite precise. The neglect of 
Malkikarib probably stems from the par- 
ticularly outstanding reign of Abikarib, 
who ruled for over 50 years (at least 
493-543 Him.) and imposed Himyari rule 
on the tribes of central Arabia as shown by 
the inscription Ry 509 (250 km west of 
Riyadh) and the lengthening of the royal 
list of titles. The nature of Abikarib’s re- 
ligious reforms 1s harder to determine. If 
the renunciation of polytheism is general, 
emphasizing the strength of central au- 
thority, only a number of private individu- 
als demonstrate a particularly firm 


commitment to Judaism. The rulers and 
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the majority of those responsible for in- 
scriptions seem satisfied to refer to their 
commitment to monotheism, without be- 
ing more specific. Similarly, there is the 
complete absence of the Jewish symbols so 
common in the Roman world during the 
same period. The religious reform which 
occurred in the reign of Abtkarib Asad was 
therefore not really a conversion to 
Judaism. It was rather a commitment of 
principle, giving rabbis a privileged status 
(Beeston, Martyrdom of Azqir), without 
new “followers” undertaking to follow all 
the very restrictive practices of Mosaic law. 
This in no way precludes the conversion of 
individuals and small groups, who thus 
broke with their original background. In 
this hypothesis, the crisis, which began af- 
ter the disappearance of Abtkarib and 
reached its peak in the reign of Ytisuf, had 
as its cause not only the advance of 
Christianity supported by Byzantium and 
Aksum, but also the pressure of the central 
authority in favor of total conversion to 
Judaism: thus both Christian hagiographies 
and Islamic traditions also stress the ap- 
peals of king Joseph to choose between 
conversion to Judaism and death. The in- 
complete nature of the conversion to 
Judaism is further emphasized by the fact 
that neither the language, the script, the 
calendar nor the dating system underwent 
any change, whereas one would have ex- 
pected a more important role for Hebrew 
or the adoption of the Jewish liturgical 


calendar. 
Christian Julien Robin 
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Yesterday see TIME 


Yoke see LOAD OR BURDEN 


Youth and Old Age 


The early and last stages of the normal 
[human] lifespan. The Qur'an portrays 
youth and old age in two main contexts: to 
demonstrate God’s power (see POWER AND 
IMPOTENCE) and to illustrate the proper 
relations between generations (q.v.). The 
“ages of man” occur in recitals of divine 
signs (q.v.): “There have come to me clear 
signs (bayyinat) from my lord (q.v.).... He it 
is who has created you from earth (q.v.; 
turab), then from a drop of sperm, then 
from a clot (see BLOOD AND BLOOD CLOT); 
then he brings you forth as an infant (t/l), 
then to reach your full strength, then to be 
old (shuytkh), though some among you die 
before that, and [in any case] to fulfill an 
appointed term: perhaps you will attain 
wisdom” (q.v.; Q 40:66-7; cf. 22:5; 30:54; 
35:11; See BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION AND 
STAGES OF LIFE). Q 80:18-22 culminates the 
sequence: after God creates the embryo, 
smoothes its way, and causes it to die, he 
resurrects it (see CREATION; DEATH AND 


THE DEAD; RESURRECTION). 
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Relations between young and old, and 
the psychological and physical character- 
istics that deserve special treatment, are 
usually set in family (q.v.) contexts. 
Muslims must not regard children (q.v.) 
simply as possessions (Q 8:28; 63:9; see 
PROPERTY). Unlike pre-Islamic society 
(Q 6:137, 140, 151; 81:8-9; see PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN), Muslim society 
assumes responsibility for children’s weak- 
ness (see MAINTENANCE AND UPKEEP; 
GUARDIANSHIP; MATURITY). Children are 
among the oppressed whom Muslims must 
fight to protect (Q 4:75; see FIGHTING; PATH 
OR WAY; OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE). 
Orphans (q.v.) require special kindness and 
protection of any property they may have 
inherited (Q 4:2, 6-10; see INHERITANCE) 
but this does not include legal adoption 
(Q 33:4f.). At least five passages concern the 
proper nursing of babies (e.g. Q 2:233; 
28:7-13; see LACTATION; FOSTERAGE} 
WET-NURSING). Wet-nurses may be hired in 
the absence of the mother (cf. Q 65:6). 
Children are born knowing nothing 
(Q 16:78; see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; 
IGNORANCE); sexual innocence gives them 
freedom of the house (Q 24:31) but puberty 
restricts it (Q 24:58f.; see SEX AND SEXUAL- 
1Ty). Outside the family, beauty and purity 
are personified in the companions of para- 
dise (q.v.; Q 52:24; 76:19), though female 
companions will be “of equal age” 

(Q 56:37; 78:33; see also HOURIS). 

Aged wisdom instructs youth. Luqman 
(q.v.3 Q 31:13-19) first enjoins monotheism 
on his son, then care and gratitude to par- 
ents (q.v.); but a child is not to obey if un- 
believers (see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) try to 
make him worship other gods (Q 31:14f; cf. 
19:41f.; see OBEDIENCE; POLYTHEISM AND 
ATHEISM; IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). 
Aged parents are not to be reprimanded 
but addressed honorably and kindly: “My 


lord, have mercy on them as they raised 
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me in childhood” (Q 17:23-4). It is duty to 
their old father that exposes two Midianite 
women to strange men (see MIDIAN), until 
Moses (q.v.) helps them water their flocks 
(Q 28:23). By contrast, Joseph’s (q.v.) broth- 
ers (see BROTHER AND BROTHERHOOD) cru- 
elly remind their father of his mental 
decline; Jacob’s (q.v.) forgiveness (Q 12:98) 
is thus all the more astounding. Old age 
(kibar) strikes like a whirlwind and weak 
children are part of the doom that is a 
sign of God (Q 2:266; see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT; GHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT). 

Reversal of age-related characteristics 1s 
also a sign of God. John’s wisdom as a 
youth (Q 19:12f.; see JOHN THE BAPTIST), 
Jesus’ (q.v.) speech (q.v.) in the cradle 
(Q 19:20f.) and the child’s hair that turns 
gray on the day of judgment (Q 73:17; see 
LAST JUDGMENT) are all unnatural to youth. 
Abraham’s (q.v.) wife asks incredulously, 
“Woe is me! Shall I bear a child when I am 
an old woman (‘giiz) and this husband of 
mine an old man (shaykh)?” (Q 11:72). 
Finally, Zechariah (q.v.; Zakariyya’), suc- 
cessfully praying for an heir, describes his 
age in unforgettable imagery: “O lord, my 
bones are weak, and my head has burst 


into gray flame!” (Q 19:4). 
R. Gwynne 
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Yunus see jonan 


Yusuf see josrpu 


Zabir see PSALMS; SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QUR’AN 


Zakat see ALMSGIVING 


Zaqqam 


The tree of Zaqqiim, or the cursed tree 
mentioned four times in the Qur'an, with 
three explicit references (Q 37:62; 44:43; 
56:52) and one implicit (Q 17:60). Unlike 
the beautiful trees with clustered fruits in 
paradise (q.v.; Q 69:23), the good tree of 
“the good word” (Q 14:24) and the heav- 
enly tree of eternity (q.v.) from which 
Adam and Eve (q.v.) were prohibited to 
eat (Q 20:120), the tree of Zaqqiim stands 
out as the ugliest and the most terrifying 
tree described in the Qur’an (see TREES; 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION). It 
grows at the bottom of hellfire (see HELL 
AND HELLFIRE), its blossom (fal‘uha) like 
“devils’ heads” (Q 37:64-5), is “bitter in 
taste, burning in touch, rotten in smell 
(q.v.), black in appearance. Whoever eats 
from it cannot tolerate its [revolting] 
taste and therefore is forced to swallow it” 
(Razi, Tafsiz, xxix, 174; see FOOD AND 


DRINK). 


The one possible implicit reference to 
Zaqqitim is very brief and speaks of al- 
shgarata |-mal ‘tinata fi l-Qur’an, “the tree 
cursed in the Qur'an” (Q 17:60) being a 
“trial (q.v.) for men.” The majority of the 
commentators (see EXEGESIS OF THE 
QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), and 
the translators following suit (see 
TRANSLATIONS OF THE QURAN), take for 
granted that al-shaarata al-mal‘tinata is the 
tree of Zaqqiim (Tabart, Tafsit; xv, 113-15). 
In explanation of its description as a trial 
(fitna, Q 17:60; 37:63), the commentators 
often relate the story that, when the tree of 
Zaqqim was mentioned for the first time 
in the Qur’an, the unbelievers (see BELIEF 
AND UNBELIEF) were skeptical about a tree 
growing “at the bottom of hellfire” 

(Q 37:64; see UNCERTAINTY), and said: 
“One day Muhammad claims that hellfire 
burns stones (see STONE), and the next day 
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that it grows trees!” Thus, according to the 
commentators, it is indeed a trial for men: 
on the one hand, the believers will accept 
that God is capable of creating a tree that 
does not burn in the blazing flames of hell- 
fire and that it will be one of many punish- 
ments for the unbelievers (see REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT) and, on the other hand, the 


unbelievers will not believe in it and will 
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reject (see LIE) and mock (see MOCKERY) 
the Qur'an as they in fact did (Zamakh- 
shart, Kashshaf, 1, 675). 

The name of the tree is derived from 
“deadly food,” “ingestion,” or “excessive 
drinking.” The lexicographers as well as 
the commentators are uncertain about the 
origin of the word Zaqqim. In addition to 
the meanings suggested above, all of which 
are based on speculation about what the 
root z-g-m might mean, they relate a story 
suggesting that it is the name of a tree 
which grows in the desert or an African 
word for ‘qwa, dates mashed with butter 
(Lisan al-‘Arab, 11, 1845 and Firaizabadi, 
al-Qamiis, 1118). It is curious to note, how- 
ever, that the same stories are repeated 
almost identically and always without 
examples of usage from any other text 
than the Qur'an. The subtlest explanation 
is that of al-Raghib al-Isfahant (fl. early 
fifth/eleventh cent.), who ignores all the 
stories and suggests that the qur’anic use 
came first and “thereafter the root was 
‘borrowed’ for ingestion of distasteful 
food” (Mufradat, 380). 

The three explicit references occur in a 
typical punishment/reward qur’anic dis- 
course (see FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
QUR’AN; LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 
QuR’ANn). All three describe the tree as one 
of the hellfire horrors which the unbeliev- 
ers will be forced to experience. Together 
they provide us with a very powerful image 
detailing the physical description of the 
ugly tree and its effect on those who will be 
forced to eat it, 1.e. the sinful (see sin, 
MAJOR AND MINOR) and the unbelievers 
(Q 44:44; 56:51). It will “boil in their insides 
like molten brass (al-muhl), like the boiling 
of scalding water” (Q 44:45-6). The image 
is taken at its literal meaning by main- 
stream Sunni commentators but is under- 
stood by rationalists as a metaphorical 
objectification of the mental and emo- 


tional torture awaiting the unbelievers (see 
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METAPHOR; SYMBOLIC IMAGERY; 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR'AN). 


Salwa M.S. El-Awa 
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Zealotry 


Religious and/or political fanaticism. The 
main qur’anic stand on zealotry is ex- 
pressed in Q 2:143 where the Muslim com- 
munity is described as a “community of 
the middle,” a community that is “in the 
middle between any two extremes,” 
thereby assigning to its members the 
responsibility of maintaining a community 
that is just and moderate in all its beliefs 
and practices (Qutb, <7/al, 130-2; see 
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MODERATION). This characteristic is, ac- 
cording to the exegetes (see EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR'AN: GLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL), 
what makes the Muslim community the 
“best community” applauded in Q 3:110, 
“because the middle is the best” 
(Zamakhshart, Kashshdf, i, 198; Razi, Tafsir, 
iv, 108-12). The implication of Q 2:143, 
then, is that in its endeavor to be the best 
community, the Muslim community should 
not be extreme in its practice or under- 
standing of its own religion (q.v.). Various 
prophetic hadiths support this view (see 
HADITH AND THE QUR’AN), such as “Beware 
of zealotry!” (¢yyakum wa-l-ghuluww fi l-din; 
Albani, Sahih, no. 2680, 1, 522) and “Death 
be to zealots!” (halaka l-mutanatti in; ibid., 
no. 7039, 1, 1183). Nevertheless, there ap- 
pears to be no explicit, general condemna- 
tion of zealotry or religious fanaticism in 
the Qur'an, although many of its char- 
acteristics are denounced in various con- 
texts. It is worth noting, however, that 
words like tatarruf (extremism) and usiliyya 
(fundamentalism) are modern translations 
of foreign words and hence are not used to 
express these meanings in the Qur’an and 
classical Arabic texts. A recurrent theme of 
the quranic discussions of how different 
people practice their religion is that of tak- 
ing the law (see LAW AND THE QUR'AN) into 
human hands (e.g. by forbidding [see 
FORBIDDEN] what God has made lawful 
[see LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL], an all too 
familiar attitude encountered among mod- 
ern day zealots). The theme occurs in six 
different verses (Q 5:87; 6:116, 14.0; 7:32; 
10:59; 66:1), all condemning this attitude, 
sometimes in a very harsh tone (e.g. 

Q 6:116; 10:59). 

Though not mentioned in many discus- 
sions about the qur’anic criticism of 
Christianity (see CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY; POLEMIC AND POLEMIGAL 
LANGUAGE), the verb faghli, “to be over- 
zealous, to exceed the bounds,” is used in 
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two qur’anic verses that warn the 
Christians against ghuluww as represented 
in their notion of Jesus’ (q.v.) “sonship” to 
God (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; GOD AND HIS 
ATTRIBUTES). It is hard to see, however, 
how holding to the doctrine of the Trinity 
(q.v.), to which these verses object, makes 
Christians zealots. A possible explanation 
for the use of ghuluww here can be under- 
stood to imply the literal interpretation of 
the text, a characteristic often associated 
with zealotry, in which case the Christians 
are being blamed for their literal interpre- 
tation of the biblical use of the word 
“Father” in phrases like “the cup of my 
Father,” “to do the will of my Father,” and 
“T must be about my Father’s business” (see 
Cragg, Jesus, 31, whose argument approxi- 
mates this interpretation; see also 
GORRUPTION; FORGERY; SGRIPTURE AND 
THE QUR'AN). 

Many other qur’anic passages can be 
seen as either encouraging or discouraging 
forms of zealotry, depending on which 
parts of the context one chooses to em- 
phasize (see CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
QURAN; OCCASIONS OF REVELATION). 
Among them is religious intolerance, which 
the Qur'an discourages very strongly in 
numerous verses (see TOLERANCE AND 
GOMPULSION; RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND 
THE QuR’AN). The most widely cited verse 
in this context is Q 109:6, which some com- 
mentators argue has been abrogated (see 
ABROGATION). Other exegetes deny this, 
especially in the light of verses such as 
Q 21113, 256; 22:56, 69, all of which stress 
the fact that judgment (q.v.) between per- 
sons is not to be made by persons in this 
life but by God on judgment day (see LAsT 
JUDGMENT). Similarly, there is no unequivo- 
cal qur’anic judgment with regard to con- 
troversial matters such as exclusivism (see 
PARTIES AND FACTIONS) and the use of vio- 
lence (q.v.) to achieve political aims (see 
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POLITICS AND THE QUR'AN). Islamic phi- 
losophers (see PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
QUR'AN), exegetes and jurists have argued 
opposing views, always on the basis of 
quranic verses (q.v.). In sum, in its discus- 
sions of various forms of zealotry, the 
Qur’an expresses firm objections to some 
practices and allows room for dispute 


about many others. 
Salwa M.S. El-Awa 
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Zechariah 


The father of John the Baptist (q.v.) in both 
the Bible and Qur'an. Zechariah (Zaka- 
riyya) is mentioned in four qur’anic pas- 
sages (Q 3:37-44; 6:85 [a passing reference]; 
19:2-15; 21:89-90). He is not directly named 
as a prophet (nabi) but by implication is in- 
cluded in the collective references to proph- 
ets at Q 19:58 and prophethood (nubuwwa) at 
Q 6:89 (see PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD). 
The qur’anic story (see NARRATIVES) of 
Zechariah and John is always linked to that 
of Mary (q.v.) and Jesus (q.v.). 

The fullest account of Zechariah occurs 
at Q 19:2-15. There he is portrayed as a 
pious old servant of God who prays in 
secret for a successor (Q 19:3-6). When an 
unnamed speaker (God? angels?: see 
below) responds with “good tidings of a 
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boy whose name is John” (Q 19:7; see GooD 
NEws), Zechariah asks how this can be, in 
view of his old age and his wife’s barren- 
ness (Q 19:8), thus prompting a simple 
affirmation of God’s power to create 
effortlessly out of nothing (Q 19:9; see 
COSMOLOGY; CREATION). Zechariah then 
asks for a sign and his request is granted: 
he will not speak for three days (Q 19:10; 
see siGNns). The passage then shifts its focus 
to John (Q 19:12-15). This Meccan narrative 
(see CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN) about 
Zechariah is set within a sequence of 
stories (Q 19:2-58) in which a common 
theme is God’s bestowal of mercy (q.v.) on 
his faithful servants (q.v.) as they endure 
various trials (childlessness for Zechariah, 
allegations of immorality for Mary, 
Q 19:16-33, a hostile pagan father for 
Abraham [q.v.], Q 19:41-50). Note that the 
word “mercy” (rahma) is emphasized in the 
opening words of the Zechariah story 
(Q 19:2; cf. 19:50, 53; also 19:21 in a slightly 
different sense). In this Meccan context the 
significance of Zechariah to Muhammad 
and his followers thus appears to be that 
his story is one of many which speak en- 
couragingly to believers of the mercy that 
God will show them in the midst of their 
difficulties (see TRIAL; TRUST AND 
PATIENCE). The same interpretation holds 
for the much briefer Meccan narrative at 
Q 21:89-90, which simply portrays 
Zechariah crying out to God and God re- 
sponding with the gift of John. Stress is 
also laid on the humble, godfearing piety 
(q.v.) of Zechariah and his wife. The wider 
context is a sequence of stories describing 
God’s deliverance of his faithful servants 
from adversity (e.g. Q 21:68-71, 74, 76-7, 
83-4, 87-8). Again, Zechariah is an 
encouraging example of how the believer 
should persevere through difficulties, trust- 
ing in God. 

The one Medinan passage about Zecha- 
riah (Q 3:37-44) has distinctive narrative 
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features. In contrast to Q 19, where the 
story of Zechariah precedes that of Mary 
and Jesus, here the story of the birth of 
Mary (Q 3:35-6) leads into an account of 
the role of Zechariah as her guardian. 
Whenever he enters the sanctuary, Zecha- 
riah finds that she is mysteriously supplied 
with food by God (Q 3:37; Zechariah’s 
guardianship of Mary is also mentioned 

at Q 3:44). At this point Zechariah prays 
for “goodly offspring” (Q 3:38) and in 

Q 3239-41 the story then unfolds much as at 
Q 19:2-15, except that Q 3:39 mentions an- 
gels as responding to Zechariah’s prayer 
(see ANGEL). This Medinan passage about 
Zechariah and John, although telling 
broadly the same story as in the Meccan 
versions, needs to be understood within the 
changed context of the tense relationship 
between Muhammad and the Jews of 
Medina (q.v.) that is apparent throughout 
the third siira (see JEws AND JUDAISM). The 
longer narrative sequence (Q 3233-58) 1s 
essentially a history-lesson warning the 
Jews that, however much they might 
oppose Muhammad, God will vindicate 
him, just as he did other faithful servants in 
the past (see HISTORY AND THE QUR'AN). 
This lesson is most explicit in the culminat- 
ing story of Jesus, rejected by Jewish un- 
believers but vindicated by God (Q 3:45-57), 
but it is natural to assume that the same 
lesson underlies the whole narrative 
sequence. That suggests that the brief 
reference to Zechariah and John might 
assume knowledge of the fate of John as 
one of the prophets killed by ungodly Jews 
(such prophets are mentioned often in Q 3; 
see Q 3:21, 112, 181, 183; see BELIEF AND 
UNBELIEF; POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL 
LANGUAGE). The inclusion of the story of 
Zechariah and John here would then be 
serving as part of an extended reminder 
that if Muhammad was rejected by un- 
believing Jews, that had been the experi- 
ence of prophets before him; nevertheless, 
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the prophets are all honored in the sight of 
God (see the affirmations bestowed upon 
John at Q 3:39) and the scheming of the 
unbelievers is ultimately frustrated. (‘This 
analysis is more fully argued in Marshall, 
Christianity, 12-14.) 

This survey shows that while there is a 
constant narrative core to the qur’anic pas- 
sages about Zechariah, his significance 
varies with the changing wider context of 
the challenges faced by Muhammad and 
his followers, first in Mecca (q.v.) and then 
in Medina. Commentators have addressed 
a number of issues raised by these pas- 
sages. For example, many take the view 
that it was the sight of God’s miraculous 
provision for Mary that emboldened 
Zechariah to pray for the miracle of a son 
(see MIRACLES). They also fill out the brief 
reference in Q 3:44 to give a fuller account 
of how Zechariah becomes Mary’s guard- 
ian through a process of casting lots (see 
DIVINATION). They discuss the apparent 
problem that Zechariah’s request for a sign 
suggests that he, a prophet, has doubted 
God’s message (see UNCERTAINTY; 
IMPECCABILITY). They also address the 
related question as to whether Zechariah’s 
silence for three days should be seen as a 
punishment (see GHASTISEMENT AND 
PUNISHMENT; for a range of comments on 
these and other points, see Ayoub, Qur'an, 
99-122; see also SCRIPTURE AND THE 
QuR’AN). Finally, it should be noted that the 
exegetical tradition contains reports linking 
Dhi I-Kaifl (q.v.) to Zechariah (and also 
Elijah [q.v.]; cf. Tha‘labt, Qrsas, trans. 
Brinner, 438). 


David Marshall 
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[1] Asegment of a contemporary fay mural containing qur’anic 
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verses (e.g. Q.113:1, “Say, ‘I seek refuge in the lord of the dawn, 
qul a‘tidhu bi-rabbi l-falaqi), composed upon return from the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. This particular mural is found on the wall 
of an alabaster shop in Gurna, Egypt (near the Valley of the 
Kings). Photograph courtesy of Juan Campo. 





[1] Contemporary Pakistani truck, decorated with talismanic slogans, among which are 


Qur’an passages. Photograph courtesy of Jamal J. Elias. 
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[1] South Arabian inscription of Yusuf As’ar Yath’ar (Yws!f?s”r Yer), a Jewish king of Himyar to 
whom Christian sources attribute the early sixth-century c.E. persecution of the Christians of Najran. 


The name of the king appears on the third line of the inscription. Photograph courtesy of Chris- 
tian Robin. 





{u] The walls of the southern Arabian ancient city of Najran (today called al-Ukhdid). Photo- 
graph courtesy of Christian Robin. 








[mm] The dam of the southern Arabian city of Ma’rib (Marib 
graph courtesy of Christian Robin. 
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: northern sluice and canal. Photo- 
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[1v] The dam of the southern Arabian city of Ma’rib (Marib): view from the southern sluice. 
Photograph courtesy of Christian Robin. 





[v] A south Arabian inscription of the Himyarite king Abrkarib (Ar. Abi Karib); in about 380 c.£. 
he rejected polytheism and accorded Judaism a privileged position. Photograph courtesy of Chris- 
tian Robin. 
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[v1] Part of the main monumental south Arabian rock inscription of al-Mi‘sal, from the third 
century ¢.E. Photograph courtesy of Christian Robin. 





[vu] A votive south Arabian inscription on a bronze tablet (ca. first century 
B.C.E.). Photograph courtesy of Christian Robin. 
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[1] Folio from an Ottoman manuscript (copied 1227/1812) of Kashf al-sutitr ft tafastr dyat al-niir by Sa‘d 
Allah b. Isma‘il (Sa‘id Efendi, d. 1247/1831), that contains Safi interpretations extolling the “Light 
Verse” (Q 24:35). Reproduced with the kind permission of the manuscript collection at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor (Mich. Isl. 13, fol. la-b, Special Collections Library, University of Michi- 


gan). 
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[1] Late ninth/fifteenth century depiction of a mixed-gender study group, most likely for the 
instruction of the Qur’an, entitled “Layla and Majnin at school” (ca. 895/1490, on a folio 
from the Diwan of Hafiz). Note the muezzin in the upper left hand corner. Courtesy of the 
Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC (S1986.289). 
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[u] Folio from the Ahkamsa of Nizami depicting mixed-gender education in the classical Is- 
lamic world (Layla and Majnin at school). Courtesy of the John Rylands Library, Manches- 
ter, UK (fol. 107 v. of MS Pers. 36). 
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ie 
[mt] Female Qur’an study circle in contemporary Indonesia. Photograph courtesy of Nelly van 
Doorn-Harder. 





[1] Examples of South Arabian cursive on inscribed stripped palm stalks, a writing material 
constantly mentioned in early Islamic texts (published on p. 78 of J. Ryckmans, W. Muller and 
Y.M. Abdallah, Yextes du Yemen antique. Inscrits sur bois, Leuven 1994). Reproduced with the kind 


permission of Peeters Press, Leuven, Belgium. 
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PREFACE 


In my Preface to the first volume of the Encyclopaedia of the Quran, I promised that the final 
volume would include “a very thorough indexing of both English words and transliterated 
Arabic terminology.” With the publication of this volume, I am pleased to deliver on that 
promise. As initially conceived, I expected this index to form part of the fifth volume of the 
EQ, When the effort of indexing got underway in earnest, however, two recognitions quickly 
asserted themselves: (1) to serve readers well, the EQ would require multiple indices and 
(2) the size and scope of these combined indices would demand an additional volume. So it 
was decided to add a sixth volume to the EQ and to complete the print publication of this 
reference work with a tool that could significantly enhance its utility, particularly for scholars. 

This concluding volume of the £Q offers five separate indices: (1) a roster of contributing 
scholars and their academic affiliations, (2) a comprehensive list of all articles, (3) a registry 
of the proper names of people, places, religious and social groupings, etc., (4) a lexicon of 
transliterated Arabic words and phrases, and (5) an inventory of the qur’anic verses and 
stras that are cited in the five volumes of the EQ, 

The first three of these indices require little additional explanation. The Author Last fur- 
nishes an alphabetically ordered record of all those scholars who have contributed to the EQ, 
It also notes the article (or articles) that each author has written as well as his or her institu- 
tional affiliation. The Article List, which is divided by volume, provides both the name of the 
author and the inclusive pagination of each article. Blind entries have not been included in 
this list. 

The Index of Proper Names gathers the references to persons, places, languages, clans, tribes, 
religions, rulers and dynasties as these are found in the EQ, Ordinarily, this index captures 
terms that were consistently capitalized in the EQ, The death dates of individuals, frequently 
in both hyrt and miladi forms, have been supplied when these could be drawn from £Q arti- 
cles or from commonly available reference sources. In some cases, information that amplifies 
what is found in the £Q has been added where this could be helpful to the researcher. Recog- 
nizing the name variation that occurs in both primary and secondary sources, an effort has 
been made to direct readers to the version of a name that most regularly identifies a noted 


figure from the formative or classical period of Islam. Honorifics, such as Imam, Shaykh, 
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Saint, King, have been placed before the individual’s name but do not affect the alphabetiza- 
tion of the name itself. Occasionally, Arabic transliteration for technical terms has been pro- 
vided and placed in square brackets after the term. In those instances where a proper name 
designates an £Q entry, the page and column number are given in bold. Finally, nominal and 
adjectival forms have frequently been consolidated. For instance, the listing “Safi(s)” will 
include volume, page and column indicators that refer to the ascetical-mystical trend in 
Islam, as well as to individuals associated with that trend. 

The fourth of these indices, the Index of Arabic Words and Phrases, may require a bit more 
explanation. In the Preface to the first volume of the EQ described the critical decision that 
the associate editors and I took during our first editorial meeting as we gathered to dis- 
cuss the development of the EQ, In order to make this reference work useful to scholars 
beyond the fields of Islamic and qur’anic studies, to assure its accessibility to readers who 
have no background in Arabic, we decided to organize the EQ under English-language lem- 
mata and to supply the translation of key qur’anic words and phrases wherever possible. 
While a few exceptions were permitted to this policy, it provided the primary guidance for 
authors as they drafted their articles. We felt, moreover, that this decision need not compro- 
mise the scholarly integrity of the EQ, Since the authors who contributed to these five vol- 
umes are among the finest international scholars of the Qur'an, their entries draw upon the 
depth of their research concentrations and the range of their many publications, making fre- 
quent use of Arabic terms and phrases, as well as occasional reference to the vocabulary of 
other languages. Work in the field of qur’anic studies normally proceeds on the basis of 
Arabic sources and of secondary literature that is keyed to those sources. Consequently, the 
associate editors and I felt that it would be important, especially for our scholarly colleagues, 
to produce an index for the £Q that collected all its important Arabic words and phrases in 
their transliterated forms. 

In this Index of Arabic Words and Phrases, the individual listings are alphabetized as in a 
modern Arabic-English dictionary, i.e. by the Arabic triliteral root. Doubled root letters also 
follow this alphabetical order so, for example, h-qg-q appears after h-g-b rather than at the 
beginning of /-q-.... Within each triliteral listing, verbal forms, in their usual dictionary 
order, precede nominal ones. Verbs are catalogued in the third, masculine singular madi while 
nominal forms are represented as found in the EQ, Thus plural, collective and feminine 
forms sometimes follow the masculine singular or are sometimes listed separately, depending 
on their £Q occurrences. The purpose of this index, as exemplified in the choices that guided 
its production, was not the creation of a comprehensive qur’anic dictionary but of a focused 
research tool that would offer scholars access to the Arabic vocabulary found in EQ articles. 

Phrases have been included selectively but have not been extensively cross listed. Deciding 
the entry under which to place a phrase is necessarily a subjective judgment so users are 
urged to look for phrases under more than one of their constituent elements. As is the case 
with the listing of single words, in the alphabetization of phrases, the singular form of the 
term under which the phrase is listed precedes its plural forms. Within each of these group- 
ings, phrases in which the entry term is the first word are listed before those in which it is a 
subsequent term. Multiple phrases appear in English alphabetical order as based on the first 
letter of the first word that is not the entry word. The definite article and parenthetical terms 
are ignored in this ordering. Again with this index, page and column numbers are given 


in bold in the few instances where an Arabic term (e.g. hadith, stra) is the title of an entry. 


ix PREFACE 


The Index of Quran Citations, the last of these five indices, attempts to collect all significant 
EQ references to the qur’anic text whether these are given by sira name or by numeric cita- 
tion of stira and verse. Citations have been arranged by siira order, beginning with the first 
stra, al-Fatiha, and ending with the last, al-Nas. In cases where a stira has been known by 
more than one title, that found in the standard Cairo edition has been used. Within each 
stra, EQ references to the entire stra are placed first and are arranged by volume number. 
References to individual verses within each stira follow these. Clusters of verses are incorpo- 
rated after the individual listing of the first number in the cluster, with the order running 
from short to long clusters. In addition to inclusive page numbers and column indications, all 
these listings note the title of the entry itself: This should give the interested researcher a cur- 
sory overview of the range of topics for which a given Qur'an citation may be adduced. EQ. 
mentions of those verses that have acquired special names, such as the “Throne Verse” or 
the “Light Verse,” can be found in the Index of Proper Names when such verses were identified 
by name, rather than stira and verse number. 

I hope that this final volume of the ZQ will help its readers derive maximum benefit from 
the five volumes that preceded it. I hope that it will assist them in opening new avenues of 
insightful investigation and of productive research within the field of quranic studies and 
well beyond. Finally, I hope that it will allow those who revere the Qur’an as a life-guiding 
sacred text and those who approach it as a cultural achievement of immense importance to 
deepen their understanding and appreciation of this singularly significant scripture. 

As I pen these final words for a project that has occupied my mind and tapped my energy 
for the last thirteen years, I cannot resist the temptation to thank again those colleagues 
whose contribution of time and effort has sustained me and has made the £Q possible. Par- 
ticular thanks are due both Foke Deahl and Clare Wilde for their painstaking work in the 
compilation and proofreading of these indices. Theirs was an arduous task and one requiring 
extraordinary patience and dedication. The editorial team at Brill, despite numerous person- 
nel changes over the years, has consistently supported the EQ at every stage of its develop- 
ment. The associate editors, Claude Gilliot, William Graham, Wadad Kadi and Andrew 
Rippin, suggested potential entries and authors, saw every article and contributed countless 
comments, citations and bibliographic suggestions. The assistant editors, Monique Bernards 
and John Nawas, carefully reformatted every submission for editorial consistency, and drew 
attention to matters requiring further clarification. My editorial assistant Clare Wilde and 
her predecessors and helpmates, Eerik Dickinson, Paul Heck, David Mehall and Bethany 
Zaborowski, have been a constant source of support at every point in the editorial process. 
The Advisory Board, Nasr Hamid Abu-Zayd, Mohammed Arkoun, Gerhard Bowering, 
Gerald Hawting, Frederik Leemhuis, Angelika Neuwirth and Uri Rubin, wrote major articles 
for the £Q and, in several instances, responded to my pleas for help when a promised piece 
by a commissioned author was not forthcoming. Finally, these six volumes could never have 
been published without the willing collaboration of all the friends and colleagues who so gra- 
ciously agreed to share their expertise by writing for the EQ, To this host of generous souls, I 
offer my most sincere thanks. May the enduring value of the Encyclopaedia of the Quran be a 
tribute to each one of them. 


Jane Dammen McAuliffe 


Georgetown University 


AUTHOR LIST 


A 


Kuarep M. Asou Et Fant, University of 
California at Los Angeles 

Jibt (112) 

Rebellion (rv) 

Retaliation (rv) 


BINYAMIN ABRAHAMOV, Bar-Ilan University 
Signs (v) 
World (v) 


Tsrauim M. Asu-Rasr‘, Hartford Seminary 
Ezra (11) 


Napia Azu-Zaura, University of Oxford 
Adultery and Fornication (1) 


Nasr Hamip Agu Zayp, University of Leiden 
Arrogance (1) 
Everyday Life, Quran In (1) 
Illness and Health (1m) 
Intention (11) 
Oppression (11) 


Cartes J. ApAMs, McGill University 
Joy and Misery (11) 
Maturity (11) 


CamiLLa P. Apanc, Tel Aviv University 
Belief and Unbelief (1) 
Hypocrites and Hypocrisy (1) 
Torah (v) 


AsmA AFsARUDDIN, University of Notre Dame 
Garden (1) 
Reciters of the Qur’an (rv) 


M. Suauas Aumep, Harvard University 
Satanic Verses (Iv) 


Micuaet W. Asin, Library of Congress, 
Washington, DC 
Printing of the Qur'an (1v) 


Scotr C. ALEXANDER, Catholic Theological 
Union, Chicago 

Fear (11) 

Trust and Patience (v) 


Izar Aton, Tel Aviv University 
Noon (11) 


Mouammap Ai Amir-MOeEzz1, Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris 
Dissimulation (1) 
Heresy (1) 


Lupwic Ammann, Freiburg im Breisgau 
Laughter (1) 
Mockery (11) 


Mouammep Arxkoun, Sorbonne University 
Contemporary Critical Practices and 
the Qur’an (1) 
Islam (m1) 


Violence (v) 


AUTHOR LIST 


Tatar Asap, The Graduate Center, CUNY 
Kinship (11) 


Aut S.A. Asan, Harvard University 
‘Alt b. Abt Talib (1) 
Family of the Prophet (1) 
South Asian Literatures and the 
Qur'an (v) 
B 


Marcort Bapran, Northwestern University 
Feminism and the Qur’an (m1) 
Gender (11) 
Sister (v) 


AyMAD MusBARAK AL-BAGHDADI (trans. 
Brannon M. Wheeler), Kuwait University 
Consultation (1) 


Juutan Baxpicx, University of London 


Asceticism (1) 


Mouammep A. Bamyen, Macalester College 
Patriarchy (Iv) 


Mere M. Bar-Asuer, Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem 

Hidden and the Hidden (1) 

Shrism and the Quran (Iv) 


SHAHZAD Basutr, Carleton College 
Anger (1) 
Consolation (1) 
Eternity (1) 


Micuaet L. Bates, The American 
Numismatic Society, New York 


Numismatics (11) 


Tuomas Bauer, University of Minster 
‘Tfrit (11) 
Insanity (1) 


Danie Beaumont, University of Rochester 
Lie (111) 


Simile (v) 


Doris BEHRENS-ABOUSEIF, University of 
London 
Cups and Vessels (1) 


Instruments (11) 


James A. BeLLamy, University of 
Michigan 
Textual Criticism of the Qur'an (v) 


HERBERT BERG, University of North 
Carolina at Wilmington 
African Americans (1) 
Computers and the Qur'an (1) 
Polysemy in the Qur'an (rv) 


SHEILA Bra, Boston College 
Ornamentation and Tlumination (11) 
Writing and Writing Materials (v) 


Kuatw YAnya BLANKInsHIP, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 

Court (1) 

News (11) 

Obedience (11) 


JonaTHaN M. Broom, Boston College 
Mosque (m1) 


Ornamentation and Tumination (1) 


Hartmut Bosziy, University of Erlangen 
Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Quranic 
Studies (tv) 
Translations of the Qur'an (v) 


Micwaet Bonner, University of Michigan 
Byzantines (1) 
Poverty and the Poor (rv) 
Wealth (v) 


Maurice Borrmans, Pontificio Istituto di 
Studi Arabi e d’Islamistica, Rome 
Disobedience (1) 
Pride (rv) 
Resurrection (Iv) 
Salvation (Iv) 


Issa J. Bouttata, McGill University 
Literary Structures of the Qur'an (111) 
Parody of the Qur’an (rv) 


Donna LEE Bowen, Brigham Young 
University 

Birth (1) 

Birth Control (1) 

Infanticide (m) 


GERHARD Bo6werinc, Yale University 
Chronology and the Quran (1) 
Covenant (1) 

God and his Attributes (1) 
Prayer (Iv) 
Time (v) 


Paoto Luici Branca, Catholic University, 
Milan 
Weeping (v) 


WruiaM M. Brunner, University of 
California, Berkeley 

Ararat (1) 

Election (11) 

Harat and Marat (1) 

Jadt (1) 

Noah (1) 

People of the Heights (1v) 


Tuwa (v) 


Jonatuan E. Brocxoprp, Pennsylvania State 
University 

Captives (1) 

Concubines (1) 

Justice and Injustice (11) 

Prisoners (Iv) 

Servants (Iv) 


Slaves and Slavery (v) 


ANGELIKA BRODERSEN, University of 
Gottingen 
Reflection and Deliberation (1v) 


Remembrance (rv) 


Patrice C. Bropeur, Connecticut College 


Religion (1v) 


CurisTOPHER GEORGE Buck, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing 
Baha'is (1) 


Ronatp Pau Bucxzey, University of 
Manchester 
Markets (mm) 


Davw B. Burrett, University of Notre 
Dame 


Truth (v) 


AUTHOR LIST 


Joun Burton, University of St. Andrews 
Abrogation (1) 
Collection of the Qur’an (1) 


Heriwert Busse, Christian-Albrecths 
University of Kiel 

Cain and Abel (1) 

Dha 1-Kifl (1) 

Jerusalem (11) 

Jonah (1) 

Lot (11) 

Nimrod (1) 


Amita Buturovic, York University, Canada 
Evening (11) 
Vision (v) 
Wish and Desire (v) 


Cc 


SIMONETTA CALDERINI, University of Surrey 
Roehampton 
Lord (m1) 


Juan Epuarpo Campo, University of 
California, Santa Barbara 

Burial (1) 

Cave (1) 

Furniture and Furnishings (1) 


House, Domestic and Divine (1) 


JACQUELINE CHABBI, University of Paris 
Jinn (1m) 
Mecca (1) 
Whisper (v) 


Masuput ALAM CHoupuury, Sultan Qaboos 
University, Oman 
Usury (v) 


PauL M. Coss, University of Notre Dame 
Had (1) 


Tram (1) 


FREDERICK S. Cosy, Miami University, 
Oxford, OH 
Symbolic Imagery (v) 


Micuaet Cook, Princeton University 
Virtues and Vices, Commanding and 
Forbidding (v) 


AUTHOR LIST 


Patricia Crone, Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton 
War (v) 


STEFANIA CUNIAL, Ca’ Foscari University, 
Venice 


Spiritual Beings (v) 
D 


STEPHAN DAune, Orient-Institut der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
Beirut 

Weights and Measures (v) 


Maria Massr Daxkaxe, George Mason 
University 
Siffin, Battle of (v) 


AHMAD SALIM DALLAL, Georgetown 
University 

Calendar (1) 

Day and Night (1) 


Science and the Qur’an (1v) 


WriuiaM R. Darrow, Williams College, 
Williamstown, MA 
Magians (m1) 


FRANGOIs DE Brors, University of London 
Sabians (Iv) 


Jean-Louis Dectais, Centre Diocésain, 
Oran 
Names of the Prophet (1) 


Natana J. DeLonc-Bas, Boston College 
Wahhabism and the Qur'an (v) 


FREDERICK MaTHEewson Denny, University 
of Colorado, Boulder 

Boast (1) 

Circumcision (1) 

Community and Society in the 

Quran (1) 

Corruption (1) 

Ears (11) 

Eyes (11) 

Face (11) 

Feet (1) 

Hand(s) (11) 


Frangors Dérocue, Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, Paris 
Manuscripts of the Qur’an (111) 


Erik Dickinson, Washington, DC 
Difficult Passages (1) 


NELLY VAN Doorn-Harper, Valparaiso 
University 
Teaching and Preaching the 
Quran (v) 
E 


Apu Fapt Mousin Eprauim, University 
of Durban Westville 
Biology as the Creation and Stages of 
Life (1) 


Date F. Eicke_man, Dartmouth College 
Social Sciences and the Qur'an (v) 


HERBERT EISENSTEIN, University of Vienna 
Animal Life (1) 
Coral (1) 
Hides and Fleece (11) 
Hunting and Fishing (m1) 
Spider (v) 


Satwa M.S. EL-Awa, University of 
Birmingham 

Zaqqum (v) 

Zealotry (v) 


Napra Maria Ex-CHerku, American 
University of Beirut 

Byzantines (1) 

Immunity (1) 


Iraq (1) 


JAMAL J. Exras, Amherst College 
Face of God (11) 
Lamp (1) 
Light (11) 
Throne of God (v) 


Amira Ex-Zetn, Tufts University 
Water of Paradise (v) 


Yoram Erper, Tel Aviv University 
Idris (11) 


F 


Mowamman Fave, Augusta, GA 
Chastisement and Punishment (1) 
Murder (11) 


Touric Faup, University of Strasbourg 
Consecration of Animals (1) 
Divination (1) 


Foretelling in the Quran (1) 


Rizwi Fazer, Independent Scholar 
Expeditions and Battles (1) 


May Faxury, Georgetown University 
Philosophy and the Qur'an (Iv) 


MounamMap AL-FarvugueE, Stanford 
University 
Emigrants and Helpers (11) 


Emigration (11) 


R. Micuaet Feener, The University of 
California, Riverside 


Southeast Asian Qur’anic Literature (v) 


REuvEN Firestone, Hebrew Union 
College, Los Angeles 
Abraham (1) 
Abyssinia (1) 
Azar (1) 
Enemies (11) 
Ethiopia (1) 
Fighting (1) 
Isaac (11) 
Ishmael (1) 
Midian (m1) 
Pharaoh (1v) 
Sacrifice (rv) 
Safa and Marwa (Iv) 
Shekhinah (rv) 
Thamid (v) 
Tubba‘ (v) 


Kars M. Firro, University of Haifa 


Druzes (1) 


AUTHOR LIST 


ErsiziA Francesca, Universita degli Studi 
di Napoli “L’Orientale” 

Kharijis (11) 

Slaughter (v) 


YOHANAN FRIEDMANN, Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem 

Ahmadiyya (1) 

Dissension (1) 


Tolerance and Coercion (v) 


Dmitry V. Frotov, Moscow University 
Decision (1) 
Freedom and Predestination (1) 
Path or Way (Iv) 
Stone (v) 
Stoning (v) 


Bruce FupGE 


Dog (1) 
G 


Anna M. Gave, Oberlin College 
Recitation of the Qur’an (Iv) 


Patrick D. Garrney, University of 
Notre Dame 

Friday Prayer (1) 

Load or Burden (11) 


GreERT JAN H. van GELpeER, University of 
Oxford 
Hearing and Deafness (1) 


Avner Giant, University of Haifa 
Children (1) 
Family (1) 
Fosterage (1) 
Guardianship (t1) 
Lactation (m1) 
Orphans (1) 
Parents (Iv) 
Wet-Nursing (v) 


CLauDE GILLioT, University of 
Aix-en-Provence 
Exegesis of the Qur'an: Classical and 
Medieval (1) 


AUTHOR LIST 


Informants (1) 

Language and Style of the Qur'an (11) 

Mosque of the Dissension (11) 

Narratives (11) 

Traditional Disciplines of Quranic 
Studies (v) 


Josrru Ginat, University of Haifa 


Vengeance (v) 


Hucu Pur Gopparp, University of 
Nottingham 
Baptism (1) 


SHALOM L. GotpMan, Emory University 
Joseph (11) 


VALERIE GONZALEZ, Dartmouth College 
Sheba (rv) 
Silk (v) 


Mattuew S. Gorpon, Miami University, 
Oxford, OH 

Journey (111) 

‘Troops (v) 

Victory (v) 


O Lec Grapar, Princeton University, 
Institute for Advanced Studies 
Art and Architecture and the Qur’an (1) 


Wriuiam A, Granam, Harvard University 
Basmala (1) 
Fatiha (1) 
Orality (m1) 


Scripture and the Quran (rv) 


Frank GrirFeL, Yale University 


Moderation (1m) 


Swpney H. Grirriru, The Catholic 
University of America 

Christians and Christianity (1) 

Church (1) 

Gospel (11) 

Holy Spirit (11) 

Monasticism and Monks (1) 
Dents Grit, University of Aix-en-Provence 


Love and Affection (11) 
Miracles (11) 


BEATRICE GRUENDLER, Yale University 
Arabic Script (1) 
Sheets (rv) 


SEBASTIAN GUNTHER, University of Toronto 
Bloodshed (1) 
Clients and Clientage (1) 
Day, Times of (1) 
Illiteracy (1) 
Literacy (1) 
‘Teaching (v) 


Ummi (v) 


Li Guo, University of Notre Dame 
Gift-Giving (11) 


RosaLtinD Warp Gwynne, University 
of Tennessee 

Beauty (1) 

Hell and Hellfire (11) 

Impotence (1) 

Youth and Old Age (v) 


H 


SHAHLA Haert, Boston University 
Temporary Marriage (v) 


WaAEL B, Hattag, McGill University 
Apostasy (1) 
Contracts and Alliances (1) 
Forbidden (1) 
Innovation (1) 
Law and the Quran (11) 


Timotuy P. Harrison, University of 
Toronto 
Hyr (1) 


Isaac Hasson, Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
David (1) 
Egypt (1) 
Last Judgment (11) 
Left Hand and Right Hand (1m) 


GerraALp R. Hawrtinc, University of London 
Atonement (1) 
Calf of Gold (1) 
Idolatry and Idolaters (m) 
Idols and Images (11) 


Ka'ba (111) 
Oaths (mm) 
Parties and Factions (1v) 


Pilgrimage (Iv) 


Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Qur'an (rv) 


Tradition and Custom (v) 
Worship (v) 


Prerer Heatu, American University of 
Beirut 
Metaphor (1m) 


Paut L. Heck, Georgetown University 
Politics and the Qur'an (rv) 
Poll Tax (rv) 
Scrolls (1v) 
Taxation (v) 
Vow (v) 


MarcareTtHa T. Heemskerk, Radboud 
University, Niymegen 

Speech (v) 

Suffering (v) 


Marcia HERMANSEN, Loyola University, 
Chicago 

Talent (v) 

Womb (v) 


Cares Hirscuxinp, University of 
Wisconsin 
Media and the Quran (m) 


VALERIE J. HorrMan, University of 
Illinois 
Festivals and Commemorative 
Days (1) 
Hospitality and Courtesy (1) 


Intercession (11) 


Tuomas Emit Homer, University of 
Rochester 

Conceit (1) 

Drowning (1) 

Soul (v) 


Rosert Hoytanp, University of 
Oxford 


Epigraphy (1) 


AUTHOR LIST 


Suriu-S1an ANGEL Hsu, Santa Ana, CA 
Modesty (111) 


Qamar-vuL Hupa, United States Institute 
of Peace 
Anatomy (1) 


AuicE C. HunsBercer, Asia Society, 
New York 
Marvels (11) 


Joun O. Hunwicx, Northwestern University, 
Evanston IL 
African Literature (1) 


J 


SHERMAN A. Jackson, University of Michigan 
Cheating (1) 
Debt (1) 
Property (rv) 


JOHANNES J.G. JANSEN, University of Leiden 
Hostages (11) 


Roserr Kevin Jagues, Indiana University 
Visiting (v) 


Mauer Jarrar, American University of 
Beirut 

Heaven and Sky (1) 

Houris (1) 


HERBJORN JENSSEN, University of Oslo 
Arabic Language (1) 


AntTHony HEarLE Jouns, Australian 
National University 

Air and Wind (1) 

Benjamin (1) 

Fall of Man (1) 

Haman (1) 

Hot and Cold (1) 

Job (11) 

Water (v) 


Nota J. Jounson, University of Toronto 
Aqsa Mosque (1) 


Davi Jounston, Yale University 
Virtue (v) 


AUTHOR LIST 


ALAN Jones, University of Oxford 
Orality and Writing in Arabia (11) 
Poetry and Poets (Iv) 


G.H.A. JuyngBoii, Leiden 
Hadith and the Qur’an (11) 


Sunna (v) 
K 


Wapap (AL-Qapt) Kapr, University of 
Chicago 

Authority (1) 

Caliph (1) 

Literature and the Qur'an (111) 


SHIGERU Kamapa, University of Tokyo 
Secrets (Iv) 


Nico J.G. Kaprern, University of Leiden 
Seasons (Iv) 


Aumet T. Karamustara, Washington 
University, St. Louis 
Darkness (1) 
Fate (11) 
Strangers and Foreigners (v) 
Suicide (v) 


Enes Karic, Sarajevo University 
Gambling (m1) 


Intoxicants (11) 


Marron Homes Katz, Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, MA 
Cleanliness and Ablution (1) 
Menstruation (111) 
Nudity (a) 


Puiu EF. Kennepy, New York University 


Samuel (1v) 


Navip Kermani, Wissenschaftskolleg zu 
Berlin 

Intellect (1) 
Linpa L. Kern, St. John’s College, 


Annapolis, MD 
Companions of the Prophet (1) 


Tari Kuatipi, American University of 
Beirut 
Arabs (1) 


Rugayya Kuan, University of 
California, Santa Barbara 


Envy (a) 
Error (1) 


Busramt Mouamep Kure, University 
of Birmingham 


Sovereignty (v) 


Rar Grorces Kuoury, University 
of Heidelberg 

al-‘Arim (1) 

‘Arafat (1) 

Babylon (1) 

Camel (1) 


RicHarp Kimper, University of 
St. Andrews 

Blood Money (1) 

Boundaries and Precepts (1) 


Qibla (Iv) 


Leau Kinperc, Tel Aviv University 
Ambiguous (1) 
Apparition (1) 
Dreams and Sleep (1) 
Insolence and Obstinacy (1) 
Paradise (rv) 
Piety (tv) 


Merr-Jacos Kister, Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem 


Musaylima (m1) 


Ernst Axet Knaur, University of Bern 
Nomads (11) 


ALEXANDER D, Knysu, University of 
Michigan 
Courage (1) 
Months (11) 
Possession and Possessions (Iv) 
Power and Impotence (tv) 
Sifism and the Qur'an (v) 


Karuryn Kueny, Fordham University 
Laudation (m1) 
Portents (rv) 
Wine (v) 


S. Kucie, University of Leiden 
Vision and Blindness (v) 


Pau Kunrrzscu, University of Munich 
Planets and Stars (Iv) 
Sun (v) 


I 


Arzina R. Latant, Institute of Ismaili 
Studies, London 

Judgment (111) 

Shi'a (Iv) 


Exia Lanpau-Tasseron, Hebrew University, 


Jerusalem 
Jihad (11) 
Tribes and Clans (v) 


Prerre Larcuer, University of 
Aix-en-Provence 

Language, Concept of (111) 

Language and Style of the Qur'an (1m) 


Jacos Lassner, Northwestern University 
Bilqis (1) 


FREDERIK Leemuuts, University of Groningen 


Apocalypse (1) 

Codices of the Qur’an (1) 
Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib (1) 
‘Tiliyyiin (11) 

Readings of the Qur’an (Iv) 


Kerry LewinsteEI, Smith College 
Commandments (1) 


Gog and Magog (11) 


FRANKLIN Lewis, Emory University 
Persian Literature and the Qur'an (rv) 


Jean-Yves L’Hoprraz, University of 
Rennes I 


Prayer Formulas (rv) 


AUTHOR LIST 


James E. Linpsay, Colorado State 
University 
Goliath (11) 


SHaARI Lows, Stonehill College, 
Easton, PA 

Plagues (1v) 

Revision and Alteration (Iv) 


JosrrH Lowry, University of 
Pennsylvania 
Lawful and Unlawful (11) 
Ritual Purity (1v) 
Theft (v) 


M 


DanteL A. Mapican, Pontifical Gregorian 
University, Rome 

Book (1) 

Criterion (1) 

Preserved Tablet (rv) 


Revelation and Inspiration (rv) 


Fepwa Ma tr-Douctas, Indiana 
University 
Avarice (1) 


GaprieL MANDEL Kuan, Milan, Italy 
Magic (111) 


Roxanne D. Marcorre, The University 
of Queensland, Australia 
Night of Power (111) 


Manueta Marin, University of Madrid 
Odors and Smells (11) 


Louisr Marrow, Wellesley College 
Friends and Friendship (1) 
Kings and Rulers (m) 

Scholar (1v) 


Davip MarsHati, Cambridge Theological 
Federation 

Punishment Stories (rv) 

Transitoriness (v) 

Zechariah (v) 


AUTHOR LIST 


Ricwarp C. Martin, Emory University 
Anthropomorphism (1) 
Createdness of the Qur'an (1) 
Inimitability (11) 


Uxricu Marzotpn, Enzyklopadie des 
Marchens, Gottingen 


Humor (1) 


Kerry Massey, Jessup, MD 
Mysterious Letters (1m) 


Incrip Mattson, Hartford Seminary 
Hunayn (11) 
Manual Labor (1) 
Work (v) 


JANE Dammen McAuttrre, Georgetown 
University 

Abraha (1) 

Bible (1) 

Debate and Disputation (1) 

Fatima (1) 

Heart (11) 

Religious Pluralism and the Qur’an (rv) 


SuemLA McDonovucu, Concordia University, 
Montreal 

Abstinence (1) 

Hope (11) 


CurisTOPHER MELCHERT, University of 
Oxford 
Maintenance and Upkeep (11) 
Reciters of the Qur'an (1v) 


Joser W. Mert, Ahl al-Bayt Institute for 
Islamic Thought 
Ritual and the Qur'an (1v) 


Barpara D. Mercatr, University of 
California, Davis 
Deobandis (1) 


Musransir Mir, Youngstown State 
University 

Ashes (1) 

Bread (1) 

Dialogues (1) 

Glorification of God (1) 
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Glory (1) 

Grace (11) 

Literature and the Qur'an (111) 
Names of the Qur'an (m1) 
Polytheism and Atheism (rv) 
Theophany (v) 

Unity of the Text of the Qur'an (v) 


Eprauim Moosa, Duke University 
Loyalty (mm) 


Rosert G. Morrison, Whitman College 
Year (v) 


Roy P. Morrauepen, Harvard University 
Brother and Brotherhood (1) 


Haratp Morzxt, Radboud University, 
Nijmegen 

Bridewealth (1) 

Chastity (1) 

Marriage and Divorce (11) 

Mushaf (1) 

Namiis (1) 

Waiting Period (v) 


N 


Titman Nace , University of Gottingen 
Theology and the Qur’an (v) 


Azm Nanyji, The Institute of Ismaili 
Studies, London 
Almsgiving (1) 


Joun A. Nawas, Catholic University, Leuven 
Badr (1) 
Days of God (1) 
Inquisition (1) 
People of the Thicket (rv) 
Trial (v) 


Tan Ricuarp Netton, University of 
Leeds 

Life (1) 

Nature as Signs (11) 


ANGELIKA Neuwirti, Free University, 
Berlin 

Cosmology (1) 

Exhortations (1) 


II 


Form and Structure of the Qur'an (m1) 
Geography (1) 

Myths and Legends in the Qur’an (m1) 
Ramadan (1v) 

Rhetoric and the Qur'an (tv) 

Spatial Relations (v) 

Sira(s) (v) 

Verse(s) (Vv) 


Gorpon DarneLt Newsy, Emory 
University 

Ark (1) 

Baal (1) 

Deferral (1) 

Forgery (1) 

Generations (11) 


O 


KaTHLEEN Malone O’Connor, University 
of South Florida 

Amulets (1) 

Popular and Talismanic Uses of the 


Quran (rv) 


SOLANGE Ory, University of Aix-Marseille 
Calligraphy (1) 


P 


TrMELI Perno, The Royal Library, 
Copenhagen 
Medicine and the Qur’an (1m) 


Rupotru Peters, University of 


Amsterdam 


Booty (1) 


DanieL Caru Peterson, Brigham Young 
University 

Creation (1) 

Forgiveness (11) 

Good News (m1) 

Mercy (11) 


Ure Pretruscuka, Philipps University, 
Marburg 

Bedouin (1) 

Tents and ‘Tent Pegs (v) 


AUTHOR LIST 


Venetia Porter, The British Museum 
Epigraphy (1) 


Davip STEPHAN Powers, Cornell 
University 
Inheritance (1) 


R 


Nasser Rappat, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 


City (1 


Marrutas Rapscueir, Bonn, Germany 
Provocation (Iv) 
Responsibility (1v) 
Springs and Fountains (v) 
Table (v) 
Witnessing and Testifying (v) 
Word of God (v) 


Brernp R. Raprxe, University of Utrecht 
Saint (Iv) 
Wisdom (v) 


Win Raven, University of Frankfurt 
Martyrs (111) 
Reward and Punishment (1v) 
Sira and the Qur'an (v) 


A. Kevin Remuart, Dartmouth College 
Contamination (1) 
Ethics and the Qur’an (1) 


G, Joun Renarp, St. Louis University 
Adoration (1) 
Alexander (1) 
Deliverance (1) 
Despair (1) 
Khadir/Khidr (1m) 


Basset A. Rreyaut, Toronto, Canada 
Sirius (v) 


GaprRIEL SAID Reynoips, University of 
Notre Dame 
‘Uthman (v) 


Erm A. Rezvan, Russian Academy of 
Sciences, St. Petersburg 
Orthography (m) 


AUTHOR LIST 


Anprew Rippin, University of Victoria 

Aaron (1) 

Abi Bakr (1) 

Abit Lahab (1) 

Anointing (1) 

Colors (1) 

Devil (1) 

Foreign Vocabulary (1) 

Hudaybiya (1) 

Iblis (1) 

Isaiah (11) 

Jacob (11) 

John the Baptist (m) 

Numbers and Enumeration (m1) 

Occasions of Revelation (m1) 

Sabbath (rv) 

Seeing and Hearing (rv) 

Tools for the Scholarly Study of the 
Qur'an (v) 

Trade and Commerce (v) 

Witness to Faith (v) 


CurisTIAN JULIEN Rosin, Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, 
Aix-en-Provence 

South Arabia, Religions in Pre-Islamic (v) 

[al-] Ukhdiid (v) 

Yemen (v) 


Cuase FE. Rosinson, University of Oxford 
Conquest (1) 
Warner (v) 


Neat S. Rosiyson, University of Wales 
Antichrist (1) 
Clay (1) 
Crucifixion (1) 
Jesus (11) 


Rutu Ropep, Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
Women and the Qur’an (v) 


+ Franz Rosentuat, Yale University 
History and the Quran (1) 


Everett K. Rowson, New York 
University 

Gossip (1) 

Homosexuality (11) 


Uri Rusty, Tel Aviv University 
Caravan (1) 
Children of Israel (1) 
Hafsa (1) 
Hanif (1) 
laf (11) 
Israel (1) 
Jews and Judaism (11) 
Muhammad (11) 
Oft-Repeated (111) 
Prophets and Prophethood (1v) 
Quraysh (Iv) 
Races (Iv) 
Remnant (Iv) 
Repentance and Penance (rv) 
Sacred Precincts (1v) 
Vehicles (v) 


Ss 


ABDULAZIZ SACHEDINA, University of Virginia 
Abortion (1) 


ABDULLAH SAEED, University of Melbourne 


Economics (11) 


DanizL J. Saunas, University of Waterloo 


Iconoclasm (11) 


Sar S. Samp, University of Durham 


Measurement (11) 


Lain SANNEH, Yale University 
Gratitude and Ingratitude (11) 


Usa Sanya, Charlotte, NC 


Barélwis (1) 


ZEKI SARITOPRAK, John Carroll University 
Rod (1v) 
Sand (1v) 


Rosert Scuick, Henry Martyn Institute of 
Islamic Studies, Hyderabad 

Archaeology and the Qur’an (1) 

Place of Abraham (rv) 

Protection (Iv) 


Ariz Scurprers, University of Amsterdam 
Psalms (tv) 
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SABINE SCHMIDTKE, Free University, Berlin 
Creeds (1) 
Destiny (1) 
Muttazila (11) 


Pairs and Pairing (Iv) 


TRENE SCHNEIDER, Martin Luther 
University, Halle-Wittenberg 
Illegitimacy (1) 


Corneia ScuGcx, University of Freiburg 
im Breisgau 

Adam and Eve (1) 

Moses (11) 


Marco ScHGLLER, University of Koln 
Medina (111) 
Nadir (Bani al-) (1) 
Opposition to Muhammad (111) 
Post-Enlightenment Academic Study 

of the Qur’an (tv) 

Qaynuqa’ (Bani) (Iv) 
Qurayza (Banti al-) (1v) 


HANNELORE ScHOntIG, Martin Luther 
University, Halle-Wittenberg 
Camphor (1) 
Gold (11) 


Micuaet B. Scuus, Hartford, CN 
Uncertainty (v) 


Stuart D. Sears, American University 
in Cairo 


Money (11) 


Micuaet A. SELLs, University of 
Chicago 

Ascension (1) 

Memory (11) 

Spirit (v) 


Trran SHAHID, Georgetown University 
Najran (11) 
People of the Elephant (rv) 
Ships (rv) 
Sinai (v) 
Syria (Vv) 


AUTHOR LIST 


Mosue Suaron, Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem 

People of the Book (tv) 

People of the House (rv) 


WiiuiaM E. SHEPARD, University of 
Canterbury, New Zealand 
Age of Ignorance (1) 


Ignorance (11) 


Mona Sippigut, University of Glasgow 
Flogging (1) 
Veil (v) 
Widow (v) 


Kemat Sitay, Indiana University 
Turkish Literature and the Qur’an (v) 


Jane I. Smiru, Hartford Seminary 
Eschatology (11) 
Faith (1) 


PriscitLa P. Soucek, New York University 
Material Culture and the Qur'an (11) 
Solomon (v) 


Denise A. SPELLBERG, University of Texas, 
Austin 
‘Aisha bint Abi Bakr (1) 


Paut StTenHousE, Sacred Heart Monastery, 
Kensington, NSW 


Samaritans (Iv) 


Devin J. Stewart, Emory University 
Blasphemy (1) 
Blessing (1) 
Curse (1) 
Farewell Pilgrimage (1) 
Pit (1v) 
Rhymed Prose (tv) 
Sex and Sexuality (1v) 
Smell (v) 
Soothsayer (v) 
Teeth (v) 


BarBARA FREYER STOWASSER, Georgetown 
University 

Khadija (1) 

Mary (11) 

Wives of the Prophet (v) 


AUTHOR LIST 


Marx N. Swanson, Luther Seminary, St. 
Paul, MN 
Proof (1v) 


i 


Lryaxat Taxi, University of Denver 
Samson (Iv) 
Saul (rv) 


Raraet Tatmon, University of Haifa 
Dialects (1) 


Grammar and the Qur'an (1) 


Davip Tuomas, University of 
Birmingham 

Apologetics (1) 

Conversion (1) 

Trinity (v) 


Hew Tortie, Sorbonne University 
Earth (1m) 
Fire (1) 
Smoke (v) 


SHawkat M. Toorawa, Cornell 
University 

Clothing (1) 

Trips and Voyages (v) 


James A. Toronto, Brigham Young 
University 
Astray (1) 


Roserro Tortrout, Universita degli Studi 
di Napoli “L’Orientale” 
‘Ad (1) 
Bowing and Prostration (1) 
Elijah (1) 
Elisha (11) 
Ezekiel (1m) 
‘Imran (11) 
Korah (11) 
Men of the Cave (1) 
People of the Ditch (1v) 
Raqim (1v) 
Rass (Iv) 
Salih (rv) 


Shu‘ayb (Iv) 
Sleep (v) 


Gérarp Trovuprau, Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, Paris 
Metals and Minerals (11) 


Vv 


DanireL Martin Varisco, Hofstra 
University 

Moon (im) 

Numerology (11) 


Narcis Virant, Washington University 
Ranks and Orders (tv) 


W 


JacQuEes WAARDENBURG, University of 
Lausanne 
Death and the Dead (1) 


Kees WacTENDONK, University of 

Amsterdam 
Fasting (11) 

Vigil (v) 

Davip Waines, Lancaster University 
Agriculture and Vegetation (1) 
Carrion (1) 

Date Palm (1) 
Famine (t1) 

Food and Drink (11) 
Grasses (11) 

Honey (11) 

Milk (12) 
Sustenance (v) 
Tree(s) (v) 

Weather (v) 


Paut E. Watker, University of 
Chicago 

Impeccability (1) 

Knowledge and Learning (11) 
Eart H. Waucu, University of Alberta 


Artery and Vein (1) 
Blood and Blood Clot (1) 
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15 


Flying (11) 
Peace (tv) 


GiseLaA Wess, Seton Hall University 
Angel (1) 
Gabriel (1) 
Michael (1m) 


Bernarp G. Wess, University of Utah 
Prohibited Degrees (1v) 


Atrorp T. WexLcu, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing 
Afternoon (1) 


Brannon M. WHEELER, University of 
Washington 

Breaking Trusts and Contracts (1) 

Consultation (1) [trans.] 

Evil Deeds (m1) 

Good and Evil (1) 

Good Deeds (11) 

Pledge (1v) 


Lutz WrepERHOLD, Martin Luther 
University Halle-Wittenberg 
Morning (111) 
Profane and Sacred (rv) 
Suspicion (v) 


Rorraup WieLanpt, University of Bamber. 


Exegesis of the Qur'an: Early Modern 
and Contemporary (1) 


Crare E. Witpe, The Catholic University 


of America 
Praise (Iv) 


Religious Pluralism and the Qur'an (rv) 


AUTHOR LIST 


Timotuy Winter, University of Cambridge 


Failure (1) 
Honor (11) 


Rosert Wisnovsky, Harvard University 
Heavenly Book (11) 


Y 


Imtryaz Yusur, Assumption University, 
Bangkok, ‘Thailand 


Imam (11) 
Z 


A.H. Marutas ZAuNIsER, Asbury 
Theological Seminary 

Apostle (1) 

Indifference (1) 

Invitation (1) 

Luqman (1) 

Messenger (111) 

Parable (Iv) 


Mousen ZaKkerI, University of Frankfurt 
am Main 
Arbitration (1) 


Mona M. Zaxt, Princeton University 
Barrier (1) 
Barzakh (1) 


Musammap Qasiv ZAMAN, Brown 
University 
Oppressed on Earth, The (1) 
Sin, Major and Minor (v) 


Kate P. Zepiri, University of London 
Polemic and Polemical Language (rv) 
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Sirtus«((Bassel7A;.\Reyalnt), ycssssascasssesissisiedagesssssdeescversssoseadagsiajebstanessesassigaiatedasabdeaccsseasbbegusssesasat shageeeees 51-53 
Sister (Margot Badratay iste iecinsl gis tases cael teal oeacced etl weenie av eia tlle iat ee 53-54 
Slaughter (Ersilia Francesca) . 54-56 
Slaves and Slavery (Jonathan E. Brockopp) 0.0.0... cssssssssesesssecsesesseecsesceeeesecesescseneceesenseesesseeeeaes 56-60 
Sleep: (Roberto: TOttolt)’ sisiicsssetesedesssivicsssovasssseensvecegssscacssscagststanvssnagsideanssscsastdtanss seeds istanssscasstdtensieas 60-62 
Smiell (Devine Je Stewart): . eee ae eee I ee ee ayer lt ee ee 62-64 
Smoke: (Heidi ‘Polley 2.c:zs.sscessesteis eiczcaisetaasceseavivnssgisbidisdeapistessacte dia seatecdiagissianieds Aichi chaxdstuiateainesy 64-65 
Social Sciences and the Qur’an (Dale F. Eickelman) occ ceeeeeeeseeeeseeeeeseseneeetseeeeeaes 65-76 
Solomons(Priscilla-Souceék): isssiie ian ee adel sachs cusetatake neve ssidistssspasitstescersphiatuarataeess 76-78 
Soothsayer (Deyany.J.1 Stewart)! cin ee ee ee a el tea aa ee 78-80 
Soul) (Uh: ‘Epil Frome rin) « dssssscsceadeieseeiastaagseszesiesasssactediedeapestaesueaeaitassaieabaagisdasietacptaaauisheaueareenaeves 80-84 
South Arabia, Religions in Pre-Islamic (Christian Julien Robin) ate 84-94 
South Asian Literatures and the Qur’An (Ali S. Asami) occ ceeeseesceseeeeseeeeeseseneeetseeeeeaes 94-98 
Southeast Asian Qur’anic Literature (R. Michael Feener) occ eseseeseseeeeesesenseesseeeeeees 98-102 
Sovereionity: (Bustami, Khir). dassesceseseichesavtaagsdszavivessszaniesiedeascazaastviecitestaieutsapiaztasives sitadetiveaiiateendeveey 02-104 
Spatial Relations (Angelika Neuwirth) .......ccccsccceceseseesescseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseneseseneaes 04-108 
Speech (Margaretha T. Heemskerk) ... 08-112 
Spider:( Herbert’ Bisénstein) » ..2/c:iek cols Moasees itl erage oe nicest vere eeu erie aeeieitieegtan 12-114 
Spirit. (MAchaelsSells): scccsvdisessseasavsadesescasevgasgssseavavbeazs itenivscagsistanitbasassheenevpeasstandsbasasateniiaaesdeeriibeas 14-117 
Spiritual: Bemps:(StetamiaGurital). %.ei..2e:ceceteiecdivel ce antecieptocsaesecasstavestectebeteeerstioeanenasteedegietestendeeeeas 17-121 
Springs and Fountains (Matthias Radscheit) 2... cseseseeseseeeeeeseseeeeseseneeeeseseeecseseseeseseeeeeees 21-128 
Stone <CDrmartry: VeFrolOvy cy oes ee ee esa ae ee oe 28-129 
Stoning (Dmitry V.) Broloy) \dassesies.cetsiectevteapssseasietasstabiasighea psataanaeneritaneneeaapianiesietes atari 29-130 
Strangers and Foreigners (Ahmet T. Karamustafa) .....c.c.ccccccccseseeesescsesesceseseseseseseseseeeseeneaes 31-132 
Suffering: (Margaretha: T's Heemskerk) icssiscsicssccessssossessscnasststevcsscassstatacenassdscasesscajsscacassteasatsnevsssces 32-136 
Siifism and the Qur’an (Alexander D. Knysh) 37-159 
Suicidey(Ahmet:\P. Karamustata) deicsceiass sisissvesants sissseaiiaboasesstanieneadichautsteeapiastasldvatssneanisiean Guassdeas 59-162 
mui Paul Ruiitzseha)'a.ceccstet sons toctonh tolees ton nivetibal cvs tecdasvunes svecaustenvasgoveebrenit ovetvasvonniseocsermetereseentes 62-163 
Suna; (GHA. Jury boll) scassseissvscesssdiaassssagstseassvecadssaketarsragasstansvieatssitenssbrassigtanstscabtatenseoagsastaeevieys 63-166 
Sura(s) (Angelika Neuwirth) 66-177 
Suspicion (Lutz Wiederhold) . 77-178 
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Sustenances(David= Waines)= csc. Meeiiess eee teat Cue eat iaast ee tues tunel eeaud dagaetuteness dvaptateradd oiaey sbewnsceiee spuest es 
Symbolic Imagery (Frederick S. Colby) ...c.ccccccsesssesescsesescsesescseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseneaes 
Syria: (Dita Shahid): cisiscscccst eeearecuessepensecest deopenseccuessonsnseseansrovensvecsensonenuveten sovensreceersednsessseprorensese 


T 


able «(Matthias Radscheit) <u. casssssisssesassasgieesdsashtatedazes idsataaa avers sseszacsovaaseada cesesisstdiaiaesiasiodanncessststdais 
‘alent: (Marcia: Hermansen) 2. icccccinsiscassccsasessueateezeedovuronsunsesesecesttasoeeusyscsusoreassovonssooraueasaneserentets 
‘Paxation, (Paull Ly FH@Ck): "sscsvescsasshectentsapsssnapivds catch eetaed aa gissaaparns dazeseadied aatshuavavis dgissiadeedsapisanavints sedeanes 
‘eaching;(Sebastian: Gunther) stoi G il ad ath acide a ohio Gas a oacte katana io. 
Teaching and Preaching the Qur’an (Nelly van Doorn-Harder) she 
Teeth: (Devin J. Stewart), .<iis hei lk ARs acct nti ate tet alle oe ade Hae 
‘Lemporarys Marriage (Shahla Haera)  sissssscsiciscasescesses sagiaiga rates cgsaseasced sascabeapasts caitsuaieadaagtabnasactsasisead 





‘Tents::and, ‘Fent’-Pegs. (Ute: Pretruschika): co.cc: ccscscasessspeocotiaist cess ont snstvovaveyccastesetecndaeiniocriegseasvecsueste 
Textual Criticism of the Qur’an (James A. Bellamy) occ eeseseeseeeeeeeseseeeteeseneeetseneees 
‘Ehamiud::(Retiven ‘Pirestone): ss.iccseetistseastece see ae aasnatte eoasansl baateatea ous eiaataseadecearsroonatrguansostaniete 
Theft: (Joseph “Ee, LOWiry) < sssssesssazssectaetsassssuasivis sacesiciatdersiasiapanns sazeseadied caatahevavis dai csiaieed apisbageanes saaeanes 
‘Theology and. the Qur'an: (1 Nagel) chiki iene hied Seat ccateaavens tia Ge astenen vn oupetensoeeaes 
‘Eheophany «(Miustansit Mar) «jccss:ise.cssciicsecguaestsashiahadesshigsssaaasvesasbbazasssviaasddasassesasstaiaiageiasiadannceasasstdaas 
Throne of God (Jamal J. Elias) 
Time (G. Béwering) 
Tolerance and Coercion (Yohanan Friedmann) .....c.ccccceeesesseseseseeseseseeeeseseseeeeseaeeeseeseneessseeeees 
Tools for the Scholarly Study of the Qur’an (Andrew Rippin) occ eereeeeeteteeeteeneees 
Morah'(Camulla; Ps Adame)? oissiecee ees he ea ee eh te 
Trade and Commerce (Andrew Rippin) 
Tradition and Custom (G.R. Hawting) 
Traditional Disciplines of Qur’adnic Studies (Claude Gilliot) occ eesescesescsesescseseseeesees 
‘Eransitoriness::(David!:Marshall) « .ccccsiisceusticisisheosstesscaspeosvancassvsosveaestsivovebepedasioseuuesscutsvguansdecdsieurececs 
Translations of the Qur’dn (Hartmut Bobzin) occ ee eseseeeeeseeeeseseeescseeeeeseneeeseeseneeenseneees 
ree(s)i( Davids: Wales). «sci osodt ues ace att Moat Melieenan ae satan Galst cates ai vasetsans Gaus tdiuen seveccdintsupenetts 
Trial: CJohin.. Nawas) sscsisshiseteasssieessteiassbigaavcasbcateteses iasatcaascesesabssavseveassdincassesasstsadesiasisienceustsidits 
Tribes and Clans (Ella Landau-Tasseron) .0.......seesessssssesesessesesseecseseeeescscscesesssesesseaseeeesseeeecseesees 
‘Exanaty: (David STHOmas)).::sscseesccssssecd tetsa set sxcbisdasazeseeiasds tpsasapanns cazeseadied caatsbiarivis dai asadeedsapisaeabinvaseaaanes 
Trips and Voyages (Shawkat M. Toorawa) .. ets 
‘Troops(Matthew" Ss: Gordony - 5 j:2:.seseacist de sevesaseistisagssasiadievenscissidriasssatsl tea sesa sh ntesapsuagiiheseagids 
‘Lrust and’. Patietice- (Scott.C:. Alexander): gcscc guts tiie aie e ees 
ruth: (Davids Be Burrell) c.csscassasssdasecsstessseteieda sazceaiaedaagiasiasates cazestadied aascabiavavis aaissuaduedsasaneaeannaaaatanss 
‘Tubbasi(Reuyen, Firestone)”. tistecszeccester snes tie tise atetcausunsysantages Covad cates votvueyciarecesieteadenrnaveveccsaseeeedes 
Turkish Literature and the Qur’an (Kemal Silay) 
“Luwa: (William: Me -Branmer): 5. iesccressSaretcesassenstouazscdcosroasaususscouvesets sours dssuspreenbseearessunadeasatisstentsts 


U 








[al-]Ukhdiid (Christian Julien Robin)... cece csesescsesescecsescsescscscscscssscscsnscscesscesensesseneegs 
Wramir (Sebastian -Guinther): cis. ses eiarccisdts panes csansesenursaseusaovantuctareucenavecsshsusentucarasusentvecsssueueatees 
Uneertamty (Michael Be Schub): si.sscssassassssiviasacesteiaudergiasgavates cazeseasted aicaseasaets caitsuaieadsaseabeqwasta sasasnas 
Unity of the Text of the Qur’an (Mustansir Mir) oo. cs escscsesesceesescsescscessescenseseeneees 
Usury* (Masudul' Alam, Choudhtity). i.discaseccassactesssesdssasgascescasssdecsastecsidstes sbesapisataiarenasstsacvesseaszantes 
“Uthman (Gabriel Said Reynolds) 












78-180 
80-184 
84-187 


88-191 
91-192 
92-200 
200-205 
205-231 
231-232 
232-234 
234-237 
237-252 
252-254 
254-256 
256-275 
275-276 
276-278 
278-290 
290-294 
294-300 
300-311 
311-316 
316-318 
318-339 
339-340 
340-358 
358-362 
362-363 
363-368 
368-372 
372-376 
376-378 
378-385 
385-389 
389-390 
390-395 
395-396 





397-398 
399-403 
403-405 
405-406 
406-408 
408-410 
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Vv 

Welucless(Wari<tRaalbunn) 2.33 2h Pet aa athe eh ei ltt cess aal ite eel de aaa ta ha el Ou cua dan tana au ills 411-412 
Veil (Mota: Siddiqui) iis sssciséssssrseseeissssessneeiadstiavoseeeisstseanseaisssannesatsisanineassanmanieanaatiineie 412-416 
‘Mengeanice: (Joseph? Gina), vccsiie te eeetes os eerie eee ages Beta g aaa lead 416-419 
Verse(s) ‘(Angelika (Newwarth) . io.:siss.sascsceteedsisissacsaves sgacseadied aagiabin vaste caredhaieadsassseasivts sagizuabisneagiasesanzaas 419-429 
Victory: (Matthew 8: Gordon) iiss sezecesteeenesetsoss iu eteccest sea cru thast oe de aaetaebepadion Oued ieebenees Gnstes 429-430 
Wail (Ko Warstendonk): ices tSsectin se teass fiassdesassd fava siesaShescainovasaencgcnsvesassbdaadseesaas¥ jean sues staiaaagooasct dioseee ie 430-432 
Violence: (Mi Arkouinn):: Sateen See aeealin es ieestoene oa raau tN ee need al Sila ie att 432-433 
WVartuie: (David Johnston): icisscssseisste saz ssectavasassssaaeavaasazestaieedaapeaspasauts carassaieedsasdbvavines Auasuediaedgiasiesaureay 433-436 
Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding (Michael Cook) ... re 436-443 
Vasion (Amaia. Buturovic) + i: isiccasesscasiisiedssssigsatansavtresbbscaiasvaasendecnsvesasstsaadagesassd dean eves obsiudagooaactdieseeee ch 443-445 
‘Vision jand. Blindness. (Si Kugle) cee ee ta es eee 2. 445-448 
Wisitinig (Rs Kevin Jaques): sssssasisissazcsceiavasisissaaesvessszeseaites aagsasgavauts caiaguadeedsasesbeaeivts sasahasieneagiasiosaetars 448-449 
VOW (Patalh Tee FICC) Nissen aicectaont tecayacedons is vanedonesbanicaden ewe vgtieagee tena sieeden neva vautenasp vay sedebraeavynsines? 449-451 
W 

Wahhabism and the Qur’an (Natana J. DeLong-Bas) oo... eee cseeeeereeeseeeesetseesescneeseeetaees 452-453 
Waiting: Period \(Harald! Motzka)) isc oisastve seen tives cocssccctesroavenes danse veasdestessouven eciseouteustvavapuesuseedaniee 453-455 
War (Patricia? Girone). ia sazessdsestcsevesesaestisarsoassdsaesceecastestesseseasiaidassvecaiediaqiapsaasiattoacreraszsdiasaeasstsenestees 455-459 
‘Warner (Chasé EF: (Robinson), © issues ceaccitetloneue eh ene cienrages bio aweeeetiuaceciiadd 459-461 
Water (Anthony He JOWIS): desscsisissazes totais casissaaputhssdeeseaeadaapssziavasteads csaabeddsapssstavietssdaasiaoiebeanassenas 461-466 
Water of: Paradise (Amira: El2Z.€1n): sic.Peitessscesisutveet cocsetectenseneuegecansovavaac sedans siveen cdieputeasarevapuenesredauess> 466-467 
Wealth ‘(Michael Bonner), sisssciicveteassiviesssesasshdauasvesedecscadasvedasactsasvasagasdaasaeeeasidsaanssaisssaedasveanitotaseveeie 467-470 
Weather (David Waines) 470-471 
Weeping (Paolo Branca) 471-472 
Weights and Measures (Stephan Déhnne) oo... eeeecseeseeseseeseesesecseescsecsecseeecsesseesceeeaeeaeeeenees 472-476 
Wet=Nursing (A yinér Gila): ii2se.cccsesstsiscarsaasstizascnsessostesaseessieigessvesgied ia aarssasidbieasperasistiasaseasstieneeees 476-478 
Whisper (Jacqueline: Ghabbi): 2issiussiersivearstsunsssecacectessueeasuraas conus cans eeear gana sueamavarsneenasteusuanss 478-480 
Widow (Mona Siddiqui) 480-481 
Wine (Kathryn Kueny) 481-483 
Wisdom (Bernd, Radtke): iss csascisccdeasstvissesssrsshdasovissdsssttivaveassastinssisagassaasosseassdsaanasesassoauedssoeanitotaseveeis 483-484 
Wish and Desire (Amila Buturovic) ....... cc ccsessecescssesessesecseecessescesssecsecaseesessceaessesseassesseceseassetaees 484-488 
‘Witness to: Faith (Andrew: Rippin). ‘s:sccissssasissacpavds sdzestaveeasapsasgariuts ads csaaieedeasssbiananneatiisqetiedeaniaseaaaeeiy 488-49 

Witnessing and Testifying (Matthias Radscheit) oo... cece eceeseeseescssceesceeceecseeeeseesessceseseeseeeenees 492-506 
Wives of the Prophet (Barbara Freyer Stowasser) .......ccccsescsseseescesceecseesesessesseeeeeeseescnscaeeseeeteees 506-52 

Womb: (Marcia. Hetmiansen)* tiiiis thsececcazarsesaessunssosaeevestessuseussuiansaveususcaarsrourasegsanssurasesvaureueeueseaienanss 522-523 
‘Womien-and' the. Quran (Ruth (Rode): sassiiscesscccdstessesceseapiaseesaete cczcscssebsascabteedeeaidthgeseeseagaasantatecs 523-54 

Word of God (Matthias Radscheit) 541-548 
Work: Ungrid! Mattson) -csssssscsasiescsscasststasssuscsstiacscvavefeeszavesvsassseaansoasasstsaacesseased jauasvasasstsiasssssascarsasesees 548-55 

Woorld:(Binyamun: Abrahamov) | osi.cedicisissvesarsesinsaseecetesssssoseaseiau sive asusosersvoceusegseusputaurscessgusenadegietoens 551-554 
Worship: (GR: Hawtitig)) . cisciss:esietserstedartesteisnnaretinacitaapiapavaen ainadie andsenaiaidaganwens 555-557 
Writing and Writing Materials (Sheila S. Blair) occ eceeeseeneeeceeseneescseeeseeseneeetseseeeeessees 558-559 
Y 

Year (RobertG. Morrison) ex:i.isisiesaies coisas sisissacvuchssszestaiies aasiasiavants caiessaseansasseasints sastduasisbeagiaseeaunas 560-561 
Yemen (Christan: Julien Robin) shite 3 see eeei se tibet elaeteenlen scree daze seelat aay cion ould aeeee vere taal ts 561-569 


Vouthand Old "Age. (Ri Gwynne): desi scavcssscidecsvescashesiecssss isiaidesovtessoldeacavsaassdsteasseea gi nguiosseqganieasseeay 569-570 
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Z 
Zagqum: (Salwa-(MiS< BlsAwa)~ sciciedstidicascvedesl eshte: avai datee Maedche aeeitas 571-572 
Zealotry: (Salwa IMLS. PAGAWaA): ssscissinessssscsssteeasecessssteetssseerssiecasecaessetuedsesuessetecsfesaesseduedse sectestecasesaessst3 572-574 


Zechanahs (David! Marshall) isssceccovcisessiessesceestescssvsieasteris atenevenycasteanientases aeassnides tabdereriesreeevenyoverests 574-576 


INDEX OF 
PROPER NAMES’ 


A 


Aaron [Haran] 


‘Abbad b. Sulayman (d. 250/864) 
[Shah] ‘Abbas 
al-“Abbas (uncle of the Prophet) 


[Khedive] ‘Abbas I (r. 1848-54) 
‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
‘Abbas Shafi‘ 


Ila, 1b, 2a, 159a, 245b, 260a, 
260b, 261a, 261b, 274a, 275b, 
276a, 304b, 486b, 518b, 532b, 
534a, 536b, 537a; 1 10a, 199a, 
341b, 509a, 509b, 542a; m1 29a, 
50a, 105a, 112a, 113b, 186b, 
229b, 421b, 422a, 423b, 444b, 
498a, 518b, 519b, 521a, 522a, 
525b, 540b, 567b; 1v 20a, 34a, 
67a, 223b, 224a, 29la, 294a, 
319b, 425b, 438b, 483a, 536a, 
536b, 577a, 590a; v 54a, 155b, 
300b, 396a, 524b 

1 468b 

mm 433b 

tt 20b, 21a, 554a; mt 581b; 1v 5la; 
v 44a 

Iv 270b 

v 47a 

Iv 266b 


' Due to their frequency of occurrence in the EQ, the following are only selectively indexed: 


God, Islam, Muhammad, Muslim, Quran. 
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‘Abbasid(s) 


Abbott, N. 


‘Abd al-‘Au, H. 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz (Ottoman sultan) 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abdallah, ‘Umar (d. 66/685-6) 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ismail 

‘Abd al-Baqi, M.F. 

‘Abd al-Baqt Haddad 

[Shaykh] ‘Abd al-Baqji al-Jart 

‘Abd al-Basit ‘Abd al-Samad (Quran reciter) 

[Bani] ‘Abd al-Dar 

‘Abd al-Fattah al-Qadi 

‘Abd al-Ghaffar Sulayman al-Bundari 

‘Abd al-Hamid (or Humayd; d. 249/863) 

‘Abd al-Hamid II 

‘Abd al-Hamid b. Badis 

‘Abd al-Hamid al-Katib (d. 132/750) 

‘Abd al-Haqq al-Islami 

‘Abd al-Haqq Shiraz Amanat Khan 

‘Abd al-Hayy 

‘Abd al-Jabbar b. Ahmad al-Asadabad al-Qadt 
al-Hamadhant (d. 414—15/1025) 


‘Abd al-Karim b. ‘Ajarrad (fl. second/eighth cent.) 
‘Abd al-Karim al-Jilt (d. ca. 832/1428) 
‘Abd al-Karim al-Qushayri 


‘Abd al-Khaliq 
‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadt 
‘Abd al-Malik 


‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Jurayj (d. 150/767) 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Habib 


PROPER NAMES 


1125b, 126b; 1 34b, 560a, 560b; 
1m 86a, 301a, 301b, 310a, 321b, 
423b, 430b, 557a, 558a, 594a; 
Iv 50b, 5la, 142a, 143a, 333a, 
364a, 364b, 524b, 598b; v 137a, 
503b 

1 136a, 280a, 280b; mm 256b, 
298a 

IV 397b, 398a, 398b 

IV 273b 

1 29a, 29b; m1 556a 

1 130b 

11377a, 377b; v 296a, 296b 

m 324b 

IV 27la 

m 345a; Iv 381b, 392a 

mn 514b 

IV 272a 

1 377b 

tt 110b; v 319a 

IV 267a 

1 129a, 130b 

m 215a, 217a 

Vv 305a 

m 324a 

IV 266a 

1117b, 118b, 267b, 470a, 470b, 
484b; 1 114b, 115b, 532a, 
533a, 534a, 534b, 535a, 535b; 
1 396b, 468b, 469b, 470b, 
47 1a; 1v 123a; v 111b, 135b 

mu 86b 

1m 119b 

see al-Qushayri, Abi ]-OQasim 
‘Abd al-Karim b. Hawazin 
(d. 465/1072) 

IV 266b 

see al-Baghdadi, ‘Abd al-Latif 
(d. 629/1231) 

see ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, 
Umayyad caliph 
(r. 65/685-86/705) 

1 388a, 388b; Iv 533a 

see Ibn Habib, ‘Abd al-Malik 
(d. 238/853) 


PROPER NAMES 


‘Abd al-Malik b. Hisham 


‘Abd al-Malik b. Juray] 


‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (r. 65-86/685-705) 


‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Umayr (d. 136/754) 

‘Abd al-Malik Mujahid 

‘Abd Manaf 

‘Abd Manat 

‘Abd al-Masith al-Kindt 

‘Abd al-Mu’min (Almohad ruler; d. 558/1163) 


Abd 





al-Mu’min Safi al-Din al-Urmawi (d. 693/1294) 


‘Abd al-Muttalib (grandfather of the Prophet) 


[Shah] ‘Abd al-Qadir (d. 1813) 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani 


‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadt 


‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjant 


‘Abd Rabbih 
‘Abd al-Rahman, ‘A’isha (Bint al-Shati’) 


‘Abd al-Rahman b.‘Alt b. al-Jawzi 


‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Aswad 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf 


‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bistami 


Abd 


al-Rahman Ibrahima (d. 1829) 


‘Abd al-Rahman Jami (d. 898-9/ 1492) 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Razi 

‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sa‘di 

‘Abd al-Rahman al-Suddt 


‘Abd al-Rahman b. Zayd b. Aslam (d. 182/798) 
‘Abd al-Ra’af Singkeli 
‘Abd al-Raziq 
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see Ibn Hisham, ‘Abd al-Malik 
(d. 218/833) 

see Ibn Jurayj, “Abd al-Malik 
(d. 150/767) 

1125a, 126a, 126b, 131la, 139b, 
156b, 169b, 279a; 1 30a, 30b, 
34a, 268a; 11 142b, 258b, 298b, 
299a, 299b, 429b, 465a, 556a, 
559b; Iv 73a, 386b; v 31b, 32a, 
166b, 185b, 186a, 502b, 503a, 
503b, 504a 

1 395a 

Iv 273b 

1 290b; 11 296b, 490a, 577b 

Iv 577b 

see al-Kindi, ‘Abd al-Masih 

1174a; m1 303b, 307b 

Iv 38la 

ut 19b, 466a; m1 119b; 1v 45a, 51b, 
329b; Vv 122b, 508b 

tm 223b; v 341b 

see al-Jilani, ‘Abd al-Qadir 
(d. 561/1166) 

see al-Baghdadi, ‘Abd al-Oahir 
(d. 4429/1037) 

see al-Jurjani, ‘Abd al-Qahir 
(d. 471/1078) 

mm 523a 

tt 125b, 132b, 133b, 291b, 535b; 
v 521a, 537a, 537b 

see Ibn al-Jawzi, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. ‘Alt 
(d. 597/1200) 

Iv 96a 

1389a 

1 316b 

130a 

 223b 

V 336a 

see al-Sa‘di, ‘Abd al-Rahman 

see al-Suddi al-Kabir, ‘Abd 
al-Rahmaan (d. 127-8/745-7) 

1 407b 

V 98a, 98b 

Iv 148b, 149a 


39 
‘Abd al-Razzaq b. Hammam al-San‘ani (d. 211/827) 


‘Abd al-Razzaq Kamal al-Din al-Qashani 


‘Abd al-Razzaq Nawfal 

‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Sanhiri 
[Shaykh] ‘Abd al-Sabar Shahin 
‘Abd al-Salam Badaytint 

‘Abd al-Salam Faraj 

‘Abd al-Samad 

[Bani] ‘Abd al-Shams 


‘Abd al-‘Uzza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
‘Abd al-‘Uzza b. Qatan 

‘Abd al-Wahhab (vocalist) 

‘Abd Yaghiath 

‘Abdallah (father of the Prophet) 
‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbais 


‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas (d. 98/7 16-17) 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Darimi 


‘Abdallah b. Ahmad (d. 290/903) 
‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. Dhakwan 


‘Abdallah b. ‘Ali 

‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir (118/736) 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr al-‘As (d. 63/682) 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Atiis 

‘Abdallah b. Bistam 

‘Abdallah b. Ibad 

‘Abdallah b. Isma‘7l al-Hashimi 
‘Abdallah b. Ja‘far 

‘Abdallah b. Kathir al-Dart 


‘Abdallah b. Kullab (d. 240/854) 
‘Abdallah b. Mas‘td 

‘Abdallah b. Mu‘awtya (r. 129/746-7) 
‘Abdallah b. al-Mubarak 


‘Abdallah b. al-Muqaffa‘ (d. 139/756) 
‘Abdallah b. Rawaha (d. 8/629) 
‘Abdallah b. Saba’ 

‘Abdallah b. Salam 


PROPER NAMES 


1 399a, 528a; 1 107a, 377b, 389b, 
390b, 400a, 408a; m1 283a; 
see al-Qashant, ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
Kamal al-Din (d. 730-1/ 

1329-30) 

1 130b 

1434b 

tt 136b 

V 342a 

see Faraj, ‘Abd al-Salam (d. 1982) 

mi 345a; Iv 381b 

1 290b; 11 513b; m1 339b, 422a, 
461a; 1v 577b; v 508b 

see Abii Lahab 

1110b; 1v 577b 

IV 381b 

Vv 92a 

1 317a; m 110b, 283a, 283b 

see Ibn (al-)‘Abbas, ‘Abdallah 
(d. 68-9/686-7) 

117b, 18a, 183a 

see al-Darimt, ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahmaan (d. 255/869) 

1481b; 1 110b 

see Ibn Dhakwan, ‘Abdallah b. 
Ahmad (d. 242/857) 

m 423b 

see Ibn ‘Amir, ‘Abdallah 

1V 570b, 588a; v 307b 

1 284b 

178a 

see Ibn Ibad, ‘Abdallah 

1 531a; Iv 236a 

m 131b 

see Ibn Kathir al-Dari, ‘Abdallah 
(d. 120/738) 

1470b, 471a 

see Ibn Mas‘ad 

m 557a 

see Ibn al-Mubarak, ‘Abdallah 
(d. 181/797) 

IV 73b 

m 215b 

m 33a 

see Ibn Salam, ‘Abdallah 


PROPER NAMES 


‘Abdallah b. al-Shikhkhir 
‘Abdallah b. Thabit al-Tawwazi 


‘Abdallah b. ‘Ubayd b. ‘Umayr 
‘Abdallah b. Ubayy 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar 


‘Abdallah b. Wahb 


‘Abdallah b. Yahya b. Kunasa (d. 207/822) 


‘Abdallah b. Yazid al-Fazart 
‘Abdallah b. Zayd 

‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr 
‘Abdallah Ansari 

‘Abdallah al-Ansart al-Harawt 


‘Abdallah al-Hashimt 
‘Abdallah M. Shahata 
‘Abdallah Sayrafi 


‘Abdallah al-Tahir al-Mutahhar (son of the 


Prophet and Khadija) 
‘Abdallah al-Tayyib 
‘Abdallah Yusuf ‘Alt 
Abdu 

‘Abdu I]-Baha’ 





‘Abduh, Muhammad (Grand Mufti of Egypt 


d. 1324/1905) 


‘Abdul ‘Azeem al-Mat‘ani 
Abdul Hamid, S.M. 

Abdul Majeed Azzindani 
Abdul Majid Daryabadi 
Abdullah Gymnastiar, K.H. 
Abdulrazak, F. 

Abel [Habil] 


Abibahath (wife of Tubba‘) 
‘Abid 

‘Abid b. al-Abras 

Abtkarib As‘ad 


40 


v471b 

see al-Tawwazi, ‘Abdallah b. 
Thabit (d. 308/920) 

1m 408b 

see Ibn Ubayy b. Salil, ‘Abdallah 

see Ibn ‘Umar, ‘Abdallah 
(d. 73/693) 

see Ibn Wahb, ‘Abdallah 
(d. 197/813) 

m 215a 

m 87b 

u24la 

see Ibn al-Zubayr, ‘Abdallah 

Iv 62a 

see al-Ansari al-Harawi, ‘Abdallah 
(d. 4481/1089) 

Iv 71b 

see Shahata, ‘Abdallah M. 

1 598b 

Vv 507b 


see al-Tayyib, ‘Abdallah 

see Yusuf ‘Alt, ‘A. (1872-1953) 

Vv 90b 

1198a, 199a 

1 29a, 29b, 47 1a; 1 126a, 127b, 
128a, 128b, 129a, 129b, 286b, 
535b; mt 291b, 293b, 294b, 
348b; Iv 148b, 149b, 535a, 
555a; V 10a, 56a, 99a, 206a, 
217b, 228a, 442b, 536b, 537a 

Iv 493a 

Iv 274a 

see Azzindani, Abdul Majeed 

Vv 343b 

see Gymnastiar, A. 

Iv 267a, 267b, 271b 

110a, 26b, 98b, 260a, 264a, 270a, 
270b, 27 1a, 271b, 439b, 533b; 
11 436a; m1 190a, 459a, 459b, 
521b; v 416b 

Vv 390b 

u30la 

v 8lb 

V 563a, 564a, 565b, 566b, 567b, 
568a 


4! PROPER NAMES 


Abou El Fadl, Kh. 11 35b; 1v 367a, 437b 

Abraha 14a, 4b, 5a, 20b, 98b, 155a; 
i 148a, 162a; m1 518a; tv 45a, 
46a, 257b, 258a, 329a, 329b, 
531a; Vv 374a, 565b, 566a, 566b 

Abraham [Ibrahim] 1 5b, 6a, 6b, 7a, 7b, 8a, 8b, Ya, Yb, 
10a, 14b, 20b, 38b, 40a, 62a, 
66b, 97a, 98a, 146a, 156a, 162b, 
163b, 166a, 179b, 192a, 192b, 
193a, 222a, 236b, 237a, 245b, 
287a, 295b, 310a, 310b, 317b, 
325a, 326b, 328a, 330a, 330b, 
33 1a, 337b, 37 1b, 373a, 377b, 
379b, 380b, 423b, 438a, 464b, 
465b, 51 la, 513a, 513b, 519a, 
521b, 532a, 533a, 533b, 534a, 
536b, 546b, 547a, 547b, 548a; 
1 23b, 24a, 31b, 33a, 43b, 71a, 
73a, 84b, 118a, 145b, 163b, 
164a, 174a, 179a, 197a, 198a, 
199b, 204b, 205a, 205b, 21 1b, 
212a, 218b, 228a, 240b, 241b, 
259b, 260a, 273b, 279a, 295b, 
298a, 304b, 31 1b, 324a, 329a, 
335a, 339a, 372b, 402a, 402b, 
403a, 408a, 412b, 414b, 434a, 
436a, 439a, 447b, 449b, 455b, 
458b, 474b, 476b, 480a, 48 1a, 
48 1b, 483a, 489a, 497b, 501b, 
502b, 503b, 504a, 509a, 553a, 
558a, 561a, 561b, 562a, 563b, 
564a, 564b, 569a, 569b; m1 La, 
lb, 2a, 4b, 13a, 17a, 27b, 28a, 
30b, 31a, 34a, 38a, 50a, 53a, 
76b, 77a, 78a, 78b, 79b, 90b, 
92b, 93a, 95a, 99b, 118a, 148a, 
148b, 189b, 190a, 210b, 212a, 
212b, 217a, 219a, 223a, 224b, 
23 1b, 239a, 242a, 287a, 289b, 
339b, 340b, 341a, 38 1a, 381b, 
383b, 388b, 389b, 393a, 396a, 
398a, 401b, 415a, 425b, 427a, 
427b, 441a, 444b, 445b, 446a, 
453b, 479b, 486a, 486b, 494a, 
494b, 495a, 519b, 520a, 520b, 
521a, 521b, 522a, 525b, 529b, 


PROPER NAMES 


People of 
Place/Station of [maqam ibrahim| 


Abrahamian, E. 
Abrahamoy, B. 
Absalom 

Abii |-‘Abbas al-Bani 


Abit |-‘Abbas al-Hasan b. Said b. Ja‘far al-Mutawwi‘a 
al-Basri (d. 371/981) 

Abi I-‘Abbas al-Mahdawt 

Aba ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Sulamt 


Abi ‘Abdallah Jabir b. Hayyan 


530b, 536b, 539a, 539b, 540a, 
540b, 543b, 561b, 592b; 

IV 2la, 31b, 32b, 33a, 34a 
37a, 40a, 49a, 49b, 52b, 54b, 
78a, 92a, 96a, 96b, 98a, 104b, 
108b, 116a, 159b, 160a, 16la 
178b, 195b, 21 1a, 223a, 223b, 
225a, 226b, 227a, 229a, 255a, 
287a, 290a, 291a, 291b, 292a, 
292b, 294a, 295a, 296b, 297b, 
298a, 299a, 299b, 302a, 302b, 
303a, 304a, 306a, 316b, 319b, 
325b, 327a, 327b, 329b, 337a, 
337b, 339b, 40 la, 402a, 403a 
405a, 407a, 408a, 408b, 410b, 
413a, 421b, 429a, 429b, 438b, 
445a, 473b, 485b, 488a, 505b, 
513b, 514a, 514b, 516a, 517b, 
519a, 523b, 559b, 561a, 569b, 
577a, 577b, 591a, 591b, 592a 
604b; v 45b, 63b, 68b, 95b, 
108a, 109a, 109b, 130a, 130b, 
132a, 133b, 171a, 171b, 179a 
186a, 242a, 248b, 249a, 256b, 
257b, 258a, 258b, 259a, 259b, 
260a, 261b, 262a, 262b, 263a 
263b, 264b, 268b, 269a, 269b, 
270b, 273a, 301a, 302a, 304a, 
317a, 363a, 373b, 374b, 390a 
423b, 444a, 444b, 483a, 497b, 
534b, 545a, 551b, 555b, 570b, 
574b 


mi 583a 


1 7b, 9a; 1 295b, 458b; rv 104a, 


104b, 105a, 218a, 514a 
1 582b 
V Ila, 554b 
1496a; Iv 3l6a 
see al-Bani, Abia |-‘Abbas 
(d. 622/1225) 
Iv 360a, 360b 


V 332a 

see al-Sulami, Aba ‘Abd 
al-Rahman (d. 412/1021) 

tm 250b 


42 


43 


Aba ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Yasuf al-Sanist 


Abit ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Zayd al-Wasiti 
(d. 307/918-19) 
Abia ‘Abdallah al-Qurtubt 


Aba ‘Abdallah al-Tamimi 
Aba I-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri 


Abit |-‘Ala’ al-Mawdidi 


Aba |-‘Ala al-Tabrisi 
Abi ‘Alr b. al-Husayn al-Mas‘tidi 


Aba ‘Ali al-Farist 
Aba ‘Ali Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Basrt 
Aba ‘Ali b. Sina 


Abi ‘Ali al-Jubbai 


Abi |-‘Aliya al-Riyahi (Rufay‘ b. Mihran; d. 93/711) 
Abia ‘Amir (opponent of Muhammad) 
Abii ‘Amir al-FadI b. Isma‘Ql al-Tamimi al-Jurjani 
(d. after 4458/1066) 
Aba ‘Amr ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. Bishr b. Dhakwan 


Abi ‘Amr al-Dani 


Abt ‘Amr Hafs b. Sulayman b. al-Mughira (d. 180/796) 

Abi ‘Amr Hafs b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. ca. 246/291) 

Abt ‘Amr al-Hudhali 

Aba ‘Amr Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 280/893 
or 291/904) 

Aba ‘Amr Zabban b. al-‘Ala (Basra, d. 154/770-1) 


Abi |-Aswad al-Dw’ali or al-Dilt (d. 69/688) 

Abi 1-‘Atahiya (d. 211/826) 

Aba ‘Attab ‘Abdallah 

Abia ‘Awana al-Waddah b. ‘Abdallah (d. 175/791) 

Abt Ayyib Sulayman b. Ayytb b. al-Hakam 
al-Baghdadi (d. 235/849) 


PROPER NAMES 


see al-Sanisi, Abi ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad b. Yisuf 
1533a 


see al-Qurtubi, Aba ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad b. Ahmad 
(d. 671/1272) 

V 334b 

see al-Ma‘arri, Aba |-‘Ala’ 
(d. 4449/1057) 

see al-Mawdiadi, Sayyid Abi 
1“Ala’ 

m1 470b 

see al-Mas‘tdi, Aba ‘Alt b. 
al-Husayn 

see al-Farisi, Abt ‘Alt (d. 377/987) 

see Japheth b. Eli 

see Ibn Sina (Avicenna; 
d. 428/1037) 

see al- Jubbai, Aba ‘Ali 
(d. 303/915) 

tt 103a; Iv 533a; v 440a 

ml 438b, 439a 

V 326a 


see Ibn Dhakwan, ‘Abdallah b. 
Ahmad (d. 242/857) 

see al-Dani, Abi ‘Amr 
(d. 44471053) 

IV 359b 

IV 359b 

1530a 

IV 359b 


11 348b, 349b, 355a, 356b, 357a, 
359a, 360b, 363b; m1 120b, 
124a, 605b, 606a; Iv 356a, 
356b, 357a, 357b, 359b, 360a, 
360b, 361a 372a, 373a, 389a, 
389b; v 239b 

1 140b; m1 259b, 605b 

Iv 317b 

mi 530b 

1 388a 

Iv 360a 


PROPER NAMES 44 


Abt Bakr (r. 11-13/632-4) 118a, 20a 57a, 67a, 121a, 121b, 
189b, 209b, 267a, 278a, 293b, 
332a, 332b, 333a, 355a, 355b, 
358a, 358b, 359a, 360b, 387b, 
388b, 389a, 398a, 405b, 408a, 
462a, 518a, 540b; 11 12a, 20a, 
147b, 148a, 183a, 205b, 214b, 
282a, 382b, 383b, 384a, 384a, 
384b, 396a, 398b, 514b, 530a, 
555a; ml 85a, 152b, 153a; 179b, 
456a, 457a, 462a, 462b, 464b, 
465a, 605a; Iv 22b, 63b, 97b, 
125b, 134b, 240a, 339b, 387a, 
599a; v 59a, 113b, 197a, 334a, 
376a, 404b, 409a, 409b, 47 1b, 


517a, 520a 
Abt Bakr (Sandal) 1 600b, 601b 
Abt Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah al-Ghaznawi 1 282a 
Abi Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Ikhshidh see Ibn Ikhshidh (d. ca. 320/932) 
Abit Bakr al-Anbari (d. 328/940) tt 109b 
Abi Bakr al-Asamm see al-Asamm, Abi Bakr 


(d. 200/817) 

Abit Bakr ‘Atiq b. Muhammad al-Sarabadi (d. 494/1101) v 325b 

Abit Bakr b. Abi Shayba (d. 235/849) 1377b 

Aba Bakr b. al-‘Arabi see Ibn al-‘Arabi, Muhammad b. 
‘Abdallah Aba Bakr 
(d. 543/1148) 


Abit Bakr b. Mihran (d. 381/991) V 332a 

Abt Bakr b. Mujahid see Ibn Mujahid, Abt Bakr 
(d. 324/936) 

Abi Bakr b. al-Mundhir see Ibn al-Mundhir, Abi Bakr 
(d. 318/930) 

Abit Bakr al-Baqillani see al-Baqillant, Abi Bakr 


Muhammad b. al-Tayyib 
(d. 403/1012-3) 


Abu Bakr Gumi 133a 
Abi Bakr al-Khallal see al-Khallal, Aba Bakr 
(d. 311/922) 
Aba Bakr Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir see Ibn al-Mundhir al-Mundhirt 
al-Mundhiri al-Nishabiari al-Nishabiari, ‘Abi Bakr 


Muhammad b. Ibrahim 

(d. 318/930) 
Abii Bakr al-Razi see al-Razi, Abi Bakr (d. 313/925) 
Abi Bakr al-Shibli see al-Shibli, Aba: Bakr 

(d. 334/946) 
Abt Bakr Shu'ba b. ‘Ayyash b. Salim (d. 193/809) Iv 359b, 390a 


45 
Abit Bakr al-Sijistant 
Abit Bakr al-Wasitt (d. 320/932) 


Abi 1-Baqa’ al-‘Ukbart (d. 616/1219) 

Abi |-Barakat al-Nasafi (d. 710/1310) 

Abi Bilal Mirdas b. Udayya al-Tamimi 

Abii I-Darda’ 

Aba Dawid Sulayman b. al-Ash‘ath al-Syistant 
(d. 275/889) 


Abt Dawid al-Tayalist (d. 203-4/819-20) 

Abu Dhabi 

Abt Dharr al-Ghifart (d. 32/653) 

Abt Dulaf 

Abi 1-Fadl Hubaysh (of Tiflis) 

Abi |-Fadl Ja‘far b. Harb al-Hamadhant (d. 236/850) 
Abi |-Fadl Rashid al-Din Ahmad al-Maybudt 


Abi 1-Faraj al-Isfahant 


Abit 1-Faraj Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Ibrahim 
al-Shannabidhi al-Baghdadr (d. 388/998) 

Abi Faris (Hafsid sultan) 

Abi 1-Fath Nasir b. Husayn al-Daylami (d. 444/1052) 

Abi |-Fath al-Samiri b. Abr 1-Hasan 

Abi Fukayha Yasar 

Abi 1-Futtih Husayn b. ‘Alt Razi (d. 525/1131) 


Abii Hafs “Umar b. Jami (eighth/fourteenth-ninth/ 
fifteenth century) 

Abt Hafs ‘Umar Najm al-Din al-Nasafi (d. 537/1142) 

Abit Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi 


Abt Hala Hind b. al-Nabbash (of Tamim) 

Abt Hamid Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ishaq al-Nayjar 
(d. 433/1041) 

Abt Hamid al-Ghazali 


Aba Hamza 
Abi Hanifa (d. 150/767) 


Aba Hanifa al-Dinawart 


PROPER NAMES 


see al-Syistani, Ibn Abi Dawid 
(d. 316/929) 

see al-Wasiti, Aba Bakr 
(d. 320/932) 

1! 109b; v 333a 

1484a; 1 112b 

mm 86b 

m 352a 

1 389a, 391b; 0 22b, 270b, 334a, 
377a, 387a, 389b; 1 391b; 
Iv 370a, 371a, 379a, 423a 

1 377b 

1155a 

1 26a, 408a 

m43la 

Iv 58a 

1 420b 

see al-Maybudi, Abi 1-Fadl 
Rashid al-Din Ahmad 
(d. 530/1135) 

see al-Isfahant, Abi |-Faraj 
(d. 356/967) 

Iv 360b 


mi 597b 

Iv 602b 

Iv 524b 

n5l3a 

1 106b, 117b, 148b, 193b; 111 93b, 
470a; IV 58a, 539b, 602b 

1485a 


1483b, 484a; Iv 59b 

see al-Suhrawardi, Abt Hafs 
“Umar (d. 632/1234) 

Vv 507b 

m47la 


see al-Ghazali, Aba Hamid 
(d. 505/1111) 

mm 86a 

1 17a, 210a, 354b, 482b; 0 90a, 
171b, 215a, 555a; 1 67b, 232b, 
33 1a, 467b, 468a; Iv 58b, 43 1a; 
v 24a 

see al Dinawari, Abia Hanifa 


PROPER NAMES 


Abia |-Harith ‘Isa b. Wirdan al-Madani 


Abit 1-Harith al-Layth b. Khalid al-Baghdadi (d. 240/854) 


Abi |-Hasan, H. 
Abit ]-Hasan Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Bazzi 
(d. 240/845 or 250/864) 
Aba |-Hasan ‘Ali al-Ash‘art 
Aba |-Hasan ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Wahidi al-Nisabiri 


Abit |-Hasan ‘Alt b. Ibrahim al-Qummi 


Abit |-Hasan ‘Alt b. Muhammad al-Baghdadi 

Abit |-Hasan al-Haysan b. Muhammad (d. 467/1075) 

Abia |-Hasan Idris b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Haddad 
al-Baghdadi (d. 295/908) 

Aba |-Hasan al-Mawardt 


Abt l-Hasan Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Ayytib 
b. Shannabtdh 


Abi |-Hasan Mugatil b. Sulayman al-Balkhi 
Abia |-Hasan Rawh b. ‘Abd al-Mu’min al-Basrt 
(d. 234/848) 


Abia |-Hasan Sa‘d b. Mas‘ada Akhfash al-Awsat 


Abt Hasan Tahir b. ‘Abd al-Mun‘im b. Ghalbin 


Aba Hasan al-Wahidt 


Abt Hashim b. al-Jubbai 
Abt Hatim al-Syistani 


Abt Hayyan al-Andalusi /al-Gharnati (d. 745/1344) 


Abi Hayyan al-Tawhidi (d. 414/1023) 

Aba Hilal al-‘Askari 

Abi Hilal al-Sabr (d. 384/994) 

Abt Hudhayfa (Masa b. Mas‘td al-Nahdi al-Basr1, 
d. 220/835) 

Abt |-Hudhayl (d. 227/841) 
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see Ibn Wardan al-Madani, Aba 
]-Harith (d. 160/777) 

Iv 360a, 390a 

1153a 

IV 359b 


see al-Ash‘ari, Abi l-Hasan ‘Ali 
see al-Wahidi, Aba I-Hasan ‘Ali 
b. Ahmad al-Nisabart 
(d. 46871076) 
see al-Oummi, Abi |-Hasan ‘Alt b. 
Ibrahim (d. 328/939) 
see al-Khazin (d. 740-1/1340-1) 
n1l1l2b 
Iv 360a 


see al-Mawardi, Abii |-Hasan 
(d. 450/1058) 

see Ibn Shannabidh, Abi |-Hasan 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
Ayyab (d. 328/939) 

see Muqatil b. Sulayman al-Balkht, 
Abi l-Hasan 

Iv 360a 


see Akhfash al-Awsat, Abt ]-Hasan 
Said b. Mas‘ada 

see Ibn Ghalbiin, Abi Hasan 
‘Tahir b. ‘Abd al-Munim 
(d. 399/1008) 

see al-Wahidi, Aba I-Hasan ‘Ali b. 
Ahmad al-Nisabart 
(d. 46871076) 

see al-Jubba’1, Aba: Hashim ‘Abd 
al-Salam (d. 321/933) 

see al-Syistani, Aba Hatim 
(d. 255/869) 

1 268a, 269a, 399a; 1 109b, 189a; 
1 83b; 1v 15a, 54a, 351a, 533b; 
Vv 330a, 332a, 333a 

Iv 130a 

see al-‘Askari, Aba Hilal (d. 1010) 

tm 215b 

tt 105b; tv 134b 


11 532a; ml 466b, 469b; Iv 74a, 303a 
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Aba Hurayra (d. ca. 57-8/677-8) 


Abi |-Husayn al-Basri (d. 436/1044) 
Abit |-Husayn al-Khayyat 


Abit |-Husayn al-Nari 
Abi ‘Isa Khallad b. Khalid al-Baghdadi 


Abii ‘Isa al-Tirmidhi 

Abii ‘Isa al-Warraq (d. ca. 246/860) 

Abi Ishaq Ibrahim (of Nayshapir) 

Abi Ishaq Inja, Shiraz Jamal al-Din (7. 743-54/1343-53) 
Abi Ishaq al- Isfara’int (d. 418/1027) 

Abi Ishaq al-Nazzam 


Abi Ishaq al-Tha‘labr 


Abii ‘TIsma Nan b. Abr Maryam (d. 173/789) 

Abii 1-Tzz al-Wasitt al-Qalanist (d. 521/1127) 

Abt Ja‘far Ahmad b. Farah b. Jibril al-Baghdadr 
(d. 303/915) 

Abi Ja‘far al-Baqir (d. 114/733) 

Abi Ja‘far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari 


Abii Ja‘far al-Nahhas 
Abi Ja‘far al-Tast 


Abi Ja‘far Yazid b. al-Qa‘qa‘ al-Makhzimi (d. 130/747) 
Abi Jahl 


Abi |-Jarad (d. after 140/757-8) 
Aba |-Kalam Azad 


Abi I-Khayr (of Seville) 

Abt |-Khayr Tashkubrizadah (d. 968/1561) 

Abt Khuzayma 

Abii Lahab (‘Abd al-“Uzz@ b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, uncle 
of the Prophet) 


PROPER NAMES 


1 234b, 408a; 11 102b, 160b; 
mi 392a, 502a, 502b; Iv 233a, 
304b, 370b, 384a; v 21b, 134b, 
161b, 471b 

1484b; 11 467a, 469a 

see al-Khayyat, Aba l-Husayn 
(d. ca. 300/913) 

see al-Nari, Aba 1-Husayn 
(d. 295/907) 

see Khallad b. Khalid al- 
Baghdadi, Abii ‘Isa (d. 220/835) 

see al-Tirmidhi, Abii ‘Tsa 

1115b, 117b; tv 123a; v 372a 

Iv6la 

m 313b 

m 156b 

see al-Nazzam, Abt Ishaq Ibrahim 
b. Sayyar (d. ca. 221/835) 

see al-Tha‘labi, Abi Ishaq 
(d. 4427/1035) 

1 394a 

m 115a; v 332a 

Iv 360a 


1550b 

see al-Tabart, Abt Ja‘far 
Muhammad b. Jarir 
(d. 310/923) 

see al-Nahhas, Abi Ja‘far Ahmad 
b. Muhammad (d. 338/950) 

see al-Tasi, Abt Ja‘far 
(d. 4459/1067) 

Iv 358a, 358b, 360a, 389b 

1196a, 196b; 1 400a; mm 422a, 
425a, 545b; 1v 331b; v 59a, 
359b 

ull7a 

see Azad, [Mawlana] Abi 
1-Kalam 

148b 

V 329a 

1355a 

1 20a, 319b, 491b; u 19a, 176b, 
401b, 418a, 439a; m1 455b, 
456a; IV 216b, 259a, 309a, 
330a, 331b 


PROPER NAMES 


Abit |-Layth Nasr b. Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Samarqandi (d. 373-5/983-5) 

Abi |-Ma‘ali ‘Uzayzi 

Abt Malik al-Qurazi 

Abt Mansir ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi 


Abt Mansir al-Azhari (d. 370/980) 
Aba Mansir al-Maturidt 


Abi Ma‘shar al-Sindi (d. 170/786) 
Abt Ma‘shar al-Tabart (d. 478/ 1085) 
Abii Maydab (d. 594/1197) 
Abi Maysara al-Hamdani (d. 63/682) 
Abi Mijlaz Lahiq b. Humayd (al-Sadiist al-Basri, 
d. 106/724) 
Abt Mu‘awiya Muhammad b. Khazim (d. 195/811) 
Abt Muhammad Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
Abt Muhammad al-Barbahari 


Abi Muhammad al-Husayn al-Baghawi 


Abt Muhammad Makkr b. Abr Talib al-Qurtubt 





Abi Muhammad Sulayman b. Mahran al-A‘mash 
al-Kafi 


Abi Muhammad Yahya b. al-Mubarak b. al-Mughira 
-Basri (d. 202/817) 
Abt Muhammad Ya‘qib b. Ishaq 


i—_ 


a 
Abt Mudatil al-Samarqandi (d. 208/823) 
Abii Misa al-Ash‘art 


Abt Misa ‘Isa b. Mina al-Zarqi (d. 220/835) 
Aba Muslim (d. 137/755) 


Abt Muslim Muhammad b. Bahr al-Isfahant (d. 332/934) 


Aba Mut? al-Balkht 


Aba Nadra 
Abt |-Nasr Ahmad al-Darwayjiki 


Abt Nasr b. Mansi Asadi (d. bef. 423/1041) 
Abi |-Nasr Hashim b. al-Qasim (d. 205-7/820-2) 
Abt Nasr al-Sarraj (d. 378/988) 





Abt Nu‘aym 
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1114a; 1 111b; 1v 109b 


mm 506a 

Iv 334b 

see al-Baghdadi, Aba Mansitir ‘Abd 
al-Qahir (d. 429/1037) 

Vv 331b 

see al-Maturidi, Abi Mansiir 
(d. 333/944) 

IV 533a 

V 332a 

v 153a 

11 227b; m 117a 

i 103a; Iv 133a 


1 395a 

see al-‘Asmi (d. 450/1058) 

see al-Barbahari, Abi Muhammad 
(d. 329/941) 

see al-Baghawi, Abi Muhammad 
al-Husayn 

see Makki b. Abt Talib al-Qayst 
(d. 437/1045) 

see al-A‘mash al-Kafi, Abi 

Muhammad Sulayman b. Mahran 
(d. 148/765) 

Iv 360a 


see al-Hadrami, Aba Muhammad 
Ya‘qub b. Ishaq (d. 205/821) 

1482b 

see al-Ash‘ari, Aba Misa 
(d. 42/662) 

IV 359b 

m 557a 

1 445a; 11 470a 

see al-Balkhi, Aba Mut? 
(d. 199/814) 

IV 350b 

see al-Darwajiki, Aba 1-Nasr 
Ahmad (d. 549/1154) 

mm 222a 

1 390a 

see al-Sarraj, Abii Nasr 
(d. 378/988) 

IV 386b, 387b 
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Abt Nu‘aym al-Isfahant (d. 430/1038) 

Abt Nu‘aym Shuja‘ b. Abi Nasr al-Balkhi Baghdadi 
(d. 190/806) 

Aba Nah al-Anbart 

Aba Nah Salih al-Dahhan 

Abi Nuwas (d. 198/810) 

Abit 1-Qasim al-Balkhi (al-Ka‘bi) 


Abit 1-Qasim Ishaq b. Muhammad al-Hakim 


al-Samarqandi 


Abi I-Qasim al-Junayd (d. 298/910) 
Aba I-Qasim al-Khiiv (d. 1992) 


Abit 1-Oasim Maslama b. Ahmad al-Mayriti (d. 398/1007) 


Abt 1-Oasim Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-Hashimi 
al-Qurashi 

Abt 1-OQasim Muhammad b. Juzayy al-Gharnati 
(d. 741/1340) 

Abi 1-Qasim al-Qushayri 


Abit 1-Qasim al-Rafil (d. 623/1226) 
Abt Qatada 
Abu-Rabi,, I. 


Abit |-Rabr Sulayman b. Muslim b. Jummaz al-Madani 


(d. 170/786) 
Abi l-Raddad 
Abii Rashid al-Nisabirt 
Abi Rayhan al-Biriini 


Abi Righal 

Abia Said 

Abt Sadi Abi Khayr (d. 440/1049) 

Abi Sa‘td al-Kharraz (d. 286/899) 

Abit Said al-Khudri (d. 74/693) 

Abit Salama b. ‘Abd al-Asad 

Abit Salih (Companion) 

Abi Salih Badham al-Kafi (d. 120/738) 

Abi Salih Mansir b. Nah (Samanid ruler; 
r. 349-63/961-74) 

Abii I-Saraya 

Abt Shama al-Maqdist (d. 665/1267) 

Abi al-Shaykh al-Ansari (d. 369/979) 

Abt Shu‘ayb Salih b. Ziyad al-Riqqi 


Abt Sufyan 


PROPER NAMES 


1 78a; 11 387a; m1 350b; v 31b, 466b 
Iv 360a 


Iv 236a 

mm 88b 

1 223a; IV 57a, 527b 

see al-Balkhi, Abt 1-Oasim 
(al-Ka‘br; d. 319/931) 

see al-Hakim al-Samargandi, Aba 
1-Qasim Ishaq b. Muhammad 
(d. 342/953) 

v 1l4la 

Iv 492a 

m 250b 

mm 30b 


Iv 359a 


see al-Qushayri, Abt l-Oasim 
‘Abd al-Karim b. Hawazin 
(d. 465/1072) 

v 448b 

m 250a 

1156b 

Iv 360a 


1 27b, 28a; m1 303b 

1 534a, 534b 

see al-Birant, Abi |-Rayhan 
(d. 4437/1050) 

Iv 45a, 45b, 522a 

1 267b; 1 35a; 11 559a 

IV 55b 

1522a; v 140b 

m 119b, 250a, 538b 

m 178a; v 508a 

1v 100b 

tt 103a; Iv 533a 

v 34la 


mi 558a 

V 327b 

im 288a 

see al-Sist, Abt Shu‘ayb Salih b. 
Ziyad (d. ca. 261/874) 

1 399a; 1m 422a, 498b 


PROPER NAMES 


Aba Tahir Firrazabadr 
Aba Tahir al-Silafi 


Abt Talib (uncle of the Prophet) 


Aba Talib al-Makki 

Abt Tammam (d. 231/845) 

Abt |-Tayyib Ahmad b. al-Husayn 
Abt |-Tayyib b. Ghalbiin (d. 389/999) 
Abt Thabit Muhammad al-Daylami 


Abt ‘Ubayd al-Bakri 


Aba ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam (d. 224/838) 


Abt ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah (d. 18/639) 
Abii ‘Ubayda Ma‘mar b. al-Muthanna (d. 209/824-5) 


Abt ‘Ubayda Muslim b. Abit Karima al-Tamimi 
Abia ‘Umar Hafs b. ‘Umar al-Dart 


Abi ‘Uthman al-Jahiz 





Aba ‘“Uthman al-Sabani (d. 449/1057) 

Abi |-Walid al-Baji al-Maliki (d. 474/108 1) 

Abi 1-Walid Hisham b. ‘Ammar al-Sulamt al-Dimashqi 
(d. 245/859) 

Abit 1-Walid Marwan b. Janah (d. 441/1050) 

Aba Ya‘la b. al-Farra’ 


Abi Ya‘qib Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-Warraq al-Baghdadi 
(d. 286/899) 
Abt Ya‘qib b. Ishaq al-Kindi 


Abt Ya‘qib al-Syistani (fl. fourth/tenth century) 
Abt Ya‘qib Yusuf II 

Aba 1-Yaqzan (r. 241-81/855-94) 

Abii Yazid al-Bistamt (d. 261/874) 

Aba Yisuf (d. 182/798) 

Abii Yisuf al-Kindi 

Abi Yasuf al-Qazwini 


Abt Zahra, M. 
Abu-Zahra, N. 
Abt Zayd, M. 
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see Firazabadi, Aba Tahir 

see al-Silafi, Aba Tahir 
(d. 576/1180) 

1 19a, 19b; 1 514b, 553b; mm 456a; 
IV 216b, 331a; v 185a 

see al-Makki, Aba Talib 

1 384b 

see al-Mutanabbi (d. 354/965) 

V 332a 

see al-Daylami, Abt Thabit 
Muhammad (d. 593/1197) 

1 559b 

1320b, 321a; 1 101a, 108a, 228b, 
230a, 389a; 1 123b; tv 157a; 
v 291b 

1389a 

1530a; 1 104a, 104b, 229b, 347b, 
403a, 531b; m1 87b, 606a; 
Vv 234b, 434b 

mm 88b 

see al-Dari, Abia ‘Umar Hats b. 
“Umar (d. ca. 246/860-1) 

see al-Jahiz, Aba ‘Uthman 
(d. 255/869) 

n1ll2a 

v 401b 

IV 359b 


Iv 12b 

see Ibn al-Farra’, Aba Yala 
(d. 458/1066) 

Iv 360a 


see al-Kindi, Abi Yusuf Ya‘qub 
b. Ishaq (d. ca. 252/866) 

Iv 490b 

m 307a 

m1 88b 

1 88b; 11 452a; v 148b 

167b; Iv 143b 

V 371b 

see al-OQazwini, Aba Yusuf 
(d. 488/1095) 

Iv 124a 

130a 

ut 128b, 129a; 1v 266b 


5l 


Abu Zayd, N. 


Aba Zayd al-Ansart (d. 214-15/830-1) 


Abit Zayd al-Balkhi (d. 322/934) 
Abyana 
Abyssinia [al-Habasha] 


Abyssinian(s) 


Achaemenids 

Achan 

Acoluthus, Andreas (d. 1704) 
Acts of the Apostles 

‘Ad 


People of 


‘Ad b. ‘Us b. Aram b. Sam b. Nth 
Adam [Adam] 


PROPER NAMES 


1161b, 426a, 426b, 530b; 11 97a, 
135b, 136a, 136b, 137a, 139b, 
140b, 502a, 551a; 11 584a; 
Iv 89b; v 69b 

1 348b; 11 606a; v 234b 

m114b 

m432a 

1 4b, 20a, 20b, 21a, 320a, 323b; 
tt 15b, 18b, 19a, 79a; m1 8a, 32b, 
35a; IV 257b, 329a, 406b, 410a, 
410b, 41 1a, 532a, 533a; v 409a, 
508a, 508b, 516b 

14a, 21a, 98b, 223b, 293a, 296b; 
11 490a; 1 8a, 45a, 46a; Iv 329a; 
v 389b 

v 124b 

v 193a 

IV 249b, 250a 

1 275b, 310b 

1 21b, 22a, 150b, 261b, 395b, 
500b, 502a, 519b, 532a; 1 212a, 
259b, 305b, 399b, 438a, 462b, 
463a, 541b, 543a, 559a; mI 
200b, 381a, 393a, 418a, 485b, 
486a, 518b, 520b, 521b, 522a; 
IV 160a, 258a, 263b, 309a, 
321a, 352a, 421a, 521b, 586b; 
V 52b, 107b, 164a, 171b, 253a, 
280a, 389a, 460b 

1 54b, 93a, 160b, 189a, 505a, 536b; 
11 293a, 338b, 455b, 459b, 462b, 
510a, 541b, 542a, 559a; 11 209a, 
353a, 443a, 519a, 519b, 583a; 
IV 352b, 425a; v 15b, 252b, 
261b, 317b, 318a, 471a 

v 390a 

13a, 9b, 22b, 23a, 23b, 24a, 24b, 
25a, 25b, 26a, 38b, 52a, 84a, 
86a, 86b, 135a, 146a, 160a, 
189a, 190b, 205b, 230a, 230b, 
23 1b, 233a, 233b, 240a, 240b, 
255a, 258a, 264a, 270a, 270b, 
271a, 277a, 277b, 278a, 312a, 
313a, 317b, 340a, 346b, 395b, 
436b, 446b, 447b, 448a, 449b, 
45 1b, 452a, 453a, 454b, 455b, 


PROPER NAMES 


Children/Sons of [bani adam] 
Adams, C. 
‘Adan 
Adan b. Tyas (d. 220-835) 
Adang, C. 
‘Addas 
Aden 
Adhri‘at 
Adhruh 
‘Adi (son of Hatim and Mawiyya) 
‘Adi, Adiyy b. Zayd (d. ca. 600) 
‘Adite(s) 
Adler, J. 
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456a, 457a, 463a, 465b, 474a, 
476a, 476b, 477b, 496a, 508a, 
525a, 525b, 526b, 532a, 532b, 
536b, 537b; u 4a, 23b, 24a, 52b, 
54a, 54b, 57a, 65a, 66a, 98b, 
106a, 166b, 172b, 173b, 175a, 
187a, 202a, 202b, 216b, 219b, 
224a, 245a, 283a, 285a, 29 1a, 
292a, 325a, 326b, 327b, 332a, 
335b, 336a, 337a, 339b, 372b, 
419a, 435b, 442b, 443b, 447b, 
503a, 506b, 509a, 541b, 543a, 
553a; m1 13a, 15b, 44b, 45a, 45b, 
69a, 78a, 92b, 102b, 103a, 118b, 
119a, 184a, 21 la, 217a, 254b, 
289b, 293a, 293b, 295a, 295b, 
393a, 441a, 484b, 485b, 486b, 
489a, 490b, 491b, 503b, 519a, 
519b, 520b, 521a, 521b, 532a, 
536b, 540a, 541a, 541b, 543b, 
548a, 548b, 563b; tv 9b, 13a, 
47a, 71a, 95b, 130a, 162a, 195b, 
220a, 223b, 263b, 291a, 291b, 
302b, 303b, 304a, 305a, 337a, 
429a, 475a, 508b, 517a, 569b, 
580b, 581b, 584a; v 25a, 33a, 
45b, 46a, 81b, 84a, 109a, 109b, 
114a, 114b, 115b, 116a, 152b, 
200a, 201b, 260a, 267b, 269b, 
270a, 270b, 274b, 281b, 360a, 
360b, 374b, 41 1a, 487a, 502a, 
529b, 530a, 530b, 536a, 536b, 
539a, 545b, 551b, 571a 

1378a; 0 328b; v 3b 

i 64a, 332a 

mm 138b 

u105a 

1 226a; 11 472a; v 309b 

1513b, 514a, 515b, 516a, 517a 

1559a 

Iv 324a 

v 2a, 185a 

v 233a, 508a 

1 136b; tv 111b 

I 22a; 11 463a, 463b, 559a 

1136b 
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Adrianople (Edirne) 

Aegedius of Viterbo (Egidio da Viterbo) 
Afaridiin 

al-Afdal al-‘Abbas b. ‘Alt 

al-Afghani, Jamal al-Din (d. 1897) 
Afghanistan 


al-Afghanistani, M. 
Africa 


East 
Muslim 
North 


South 
sub-Saharan 
West 


African(s) 
Muslim Africans 
African Americans 
Afrikaans (language) 
Afsaruddin, A. 
Aga Khan 
Agabus 
Age of Ignorance [ jahiliyya] 


Agegada 
Aghlabids 
Agra 

Ahab 

[King] Ahasuerus 
Ahiqar 

Ahl al-‘Aliya 
Ahl al-Hawran 
Ahl al-Hijaz 
Ahl al-Yaman 
al-Ahqaf 
Ahmad 


PROPER NAMES 


1197a 

v 345a 

m 542a 

147a 

Iv 554b 

1171b, 282a; 1 15a, 267a, 313a; 
1 314b; Iv 56b, 211b 

m25la 

1 32a, 286a; 1 10a, 79b; 1m 265a, 
306a, 326b, 327a; Iv 275b, 
361la; Vv 342a 

1 327b, 328a, 432b, 435b; v 60a 

1 326b 

1 264a, 286a, 334a, 414b, 554b; 
11 503b, 530b; 11 296b, 300b, 
304a, 306b, 308a, 309a, 315b, 
317a, 327a, 435b, 559a, 607b; 
IV 240a, 249a, 360b, 361b, 389b 

1 201a; mt 582b, 584a; v 402a 

mi 297a, 308a 

1 33b, 557a; m1 327a, 432b, 435b; 
IV 170a, 360b 

130a 

130a 

see Americans 

1136a 

u 287a, Iv 392b 

1 503b 

m 52la 

1 34b, 37a; 11 219b, 403a, 479a, 
482a, 483a; 11 72a, 73b, 78b, 
97a, 97b, 120b, 121a, 401b, 
448a, 501b; Iv 51b, 96b, 109a, 
146b, 590b; v 435b, 486a 

see Haggada 

m 558b 

1 165a, 265a; m1 323b 

1194a 

1 399b 

m 242b 

1529b, 530a 

1529b 

1529b, 530a 

1529b 

121b, 22a 

1 306a; 1 445b; v 516b 


PROPER NAMES 


Ahmad, H. 

Ahmad, M. Gh. 

Ahmad ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Banna al-Sa‘ati 
Ahmad ‘Alt 

Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-“Utaridt 


Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah b. Salam 
Ahmad b. Abi ‘Umar al-Zahid al-Andarabt 


Ahmad b. Hanbal 
Ahmad b. Hamdan b. Shabib al-Harrani 


Ahmad al-Husari 
Ahmad b. al-Husayn b. Abt Hashim 


Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Muwayyad-bi-llah (d. 411/1020) 


Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Bazzi 


Ahmad b. Muhammad Hamadhani 


Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Tha‘labr 


Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Khallal al-Basri 
(alive in 377/987) 

Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Sayyart 

Ahmad b. Masa al-Rida 

Ahmad b. Shu‘ayb al-Nasai 


Ahmad (b.) al-Suhrawardi 
Ahmad b. Yisuf 


[Shaykh] Ahmad of Jam 
Ahmad Khan Nayrizi 
Ahmad Matar 

Ahmad al-Mawsili 

Ahmad Muhammad Shakir 
Ahmad Qarahisari 


Ahmad Rida Khan Barélwi 
Ahmadiyya(s) 


Ahmed, S. 

Ahren, K. 

Ahriya 

Ahwazi (d. 446/1055) 
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1 130b 

150a, 5la 

1377b 

1340b 

see al-“Utaridi, Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar (d. 272/886) 

v 306a 

see al-Andarabi, Ahmad b. Abi 
‘Umar al-Zahid (d. 470/1077) 

see Ibn Hanbal, Ahmad 
(d. 241/855) 

see al-Harrant, Ahmad b. Hamdan 
b. Shabib (d. 695/1295) 

see al-Husani, A. 

see Mankdim (d. 425/1034) 

Iv 23a 

see al-Bazzi, Ahmad b. 
Muhammad (d. ca. 250/864-5) 

Iv 603a 

see al-Tha‘labi, Abi Ishaq Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
(d. 4427/1035) 

m47la 


Iv 593b 

mm 313b 

see al-Nasa1, Ahmad b. Shu‘ayb 
(d. 303/915) 

m 3lla, 601b 

see al-Samin al-Halabt 
(d. 756/1355) 

Iv 58a 

m 319a 

1m 217b 

m 312a 

u377a 

see Qarahisari, Ahmad 
(d. 963/1556) 

1201a, 201b, 202a, 202b 

150a, 50b, 5la,1 31a, 31b, 210a, 
393b, 489a; m1 139a; v 99a, 
342b, 343b 

IV 535b 

Iv 194b 

see Uriah 

V 332a, 335b 
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‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahman (Bint al-Shati’) 


‘Aisha bt. Abi Bakr (wife of the Prophet; d. 58/678-9) 


Aiton (Savoy) 
Monastery of 

Ajarida 

al-‘Ayay (d. 97/715) 

Ajnadayn 

Akbar (r. 962-1014/1556-1605) 

Akber Khan 

al-Akhfash al-Awsat, Abi l-Hasan Sa‘d b. Mas‘ada 
(d. 221/835) 

al-Akhtal (90/709) 

Akhtiib 

Akkadian (language) 

Aksum 

Aksiim (son of Abraha) 

Aksumites 

al-Ala 


‘Ala al-Dawla al-Simnani 
‘Al@ al-Din al-Kahhal b. Tarkhan 


‘Ala’ al-Din mosque 


‘Ala al-Din al-Samarqandi 


‘Alam al-Din al-Bulqini 
‘Alam al-Din al-Sakhawi 


Alamiqa 
al-Albani, Muhammad Nasir al-Din (d. 1999) 


PROPER NAMES 


see ‘Abd al-Rahman, ‘A’isha (Bint 
al-Shatr’) 

1 12a, 18b, 29a, 55b, 56a, 56b, 
57a, 57b, 58a, 58b, 59a, 59b, 
60a, 121b, 122a, 293b, 342b, 
348b, 353a, 353b, 357b, 358a, 
369b, 389a; 1 17b, 193a, 205b, 
240b, 241a, 242a, 344a, 359b, 
39 1a, 391b, 397b, 398a, 446b, 
453b, 461a, 469b, 555a; mm 81a, 
81b, 250a, 250b, 290b, 29 1a, 
448a, 493b, 494a, 538a, 538b, 
573b; Iv 70a, 93b, 134b, 494a, 
495a, 518b, 598b; v 38a, 55b, 
135a, 178a, 334a, 47 1b, 472a, 
508a, 5lla, 51 1b, 515b, 516a, 
517a, 518a, 518b, 520a, 520b, 
521a, 534a, 535a, 535b, 550a 

IV 243a; v 341b 

v 345a 

1 505a; m1 86b 

Vv 560b 

v 185a 

1 165a; mm 323a, 323b, 325b 

IV 274b 

1131a, 348a, 530b; m 109a, 347a, 
355a; Iv 354a, 355b 

m 215b 

1529a 

1 235b; m1 142a, 244a 

Vv 568a 

Vv 566b 

V 562a 

m1 295a 

see al-Simnani ‘Ala’ al-Dawla 
(d. 736/1336) 

see al-Kahhal b. Tarkhan, ‘Ala 
al-Din (d. 720/1320) 

m 434b 

see al-Samarqandr, ‘Ala’ al-Din 
(d. 539/1144) 

see al-Bulqint, ‘Alam al-Din 

see al-Sakhawi, ‘Alam al-Din 
(d. 643/1246) 

Vv 93a 

IV 535a 


PROPER NAMES 


Albin, M.W. 
Alcmaeon 


Aleppo 
Alessandro de Paganini 


Alexander, S. 
Alexander the Great [al-Iskandar] 


Alexandria 


Alfonso de Spina (d. ca. 1491) 
Algeria 


‘Ali (d. 151/768-9, brother of al-Hasan b. Salih b. 


Hayy [d. 199/814-5]) 
‘Ali, ‘Abdallah Yisuf 
‘Ali Akbar al-Ghaffart 
‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
‘Ali b. Abr Talha 
‘Ali b. Abr Talib (x. 35-40/656-6 1) 


Iv 276a 

1 242b 

1138a, 169a, 171b, 172b; 11 309b, 
310a, 430a; Iv 237a, 248b 

IV 244b 

1 198a; v 385a 

1 61b, 62a; 1 332a, 332b, 333a, 
437a; mt 190a, 245a; Iv 62b, 
210b, 540b; v 37a, 122b, 236b, 
375b; see also Possessor of the 
‘Two Horns 

1 396b; 1 10b, 527b, 559b; mm 407b; 
IV 270b; v 37a, 346b 

IV 243b 

1 127b; 0 116b; m1 86b; Iv 275b, 
349a, 360b; v 216b, 538b 

IV 387b 


see Yusuf ‘Ali, ‘A. (1872-1953) 

1377b 

m1 601b 

1 103b 

19b, 36a, 57a, 58a, 58b, 62b, 63a, 
67a, 68b, 122a, 155b, 21 1a, 
219a, 261a, 272a, 333b, 347a, 
348b, 350a, 355b, 388b, 389a, 
390a, 462a, 518a, 539b, 540b, 
550b; 1 12b, 20b, 34b, 102b, 
147a, 148a, 169b, 177a, 179a, 
179b, 193a, 206a, 273a, 281a, 
334a, 396a, 396b, 398a, 400a, 
400b, 503b, 504a, 522b, 523a; 
1 65b, 66a, 8la, 84b, 85a, 85b, 
88a, 153b, 178b, 255b, 276b, 
304a, 309b, 322b, 364a, 370a, 
429a, 538b, 558b, 559a, 57 1a, 
598b, 600a, 605a, 605b; Iv 9b, 
26a, 44a, 50a, 52a, 52b, 60b, 
61a, 63b, 72b, 73b, 134b, 135a, 
135b, 136a, 137a, 139a, 150a, 
178a, 365b, 386a, 387a, 496b, 
592a, 592b, 596a, 596b; v la, 
lb, 2a, 23b, 24a, 31b, 32b, 37b, 
38b, 39a, 46b, 135a, 222b, 
238b, 307a, 319a, 319b, 324a, 
334a, 361b, 363b, 482b, 535b 
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‘Alt b. Ahmad 
‘Alt b. Ahmad al-Wahidi 


‘Ali b. Hamza al-Kisa’t 


‘Alt b. Hilal al-Sitrt 
‘Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qummi 


‘Alt b. ‘Isa al-Rummani 


‘Ali b. Karmak 

‘Alt b. al-Madint (d. 264/849) 

‘Alt b. Muhammad 

‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Muhammad 
‘Ali b. Muhammad b. al-Walid 


‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari 

‘Alt b. Rifa’a 

‘Alt b. Shadhan al-Razi al-Bayyi‘ 
‘Al b. ‘Uthman al-Ushi (d. 569/1173) 
‘Ali al-Harawt 

‘Alt Husayni al-Sistant 

‘Alt Muhammad (d. 1850) 
[Imam] ‘Ali Rida Ardakani 

‘Ali Sharv‘ati (d. 1977) 

‘Ali al-Warraq 

‘Ah Zayn al-‘Abidin 

‘Alid(s) 


Aligar 

Aligarh Movement 
al-‘Aliya (of Yathrib) 
Aljamiado 

Allah 


Allahabad 

‘Allal al-Fasi 

Allama al-Hillt (d. 726/1325) 
Allama Majlis (d. 1110/1698) 
Allard, M. 

Almaq 


PROPER NAMES 


m 265a 

see al-Wahidi, Abi Il-Hasan 
‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Nisabari 
(d. 468/1075-6) 

see al-Kisa't, ‘Ali b. Hamza 
(d. 189/804-5) 

see Ibn al-Bawwab 

see al-Oumm1, Abi |-Hasan “Ali b. 
Ibrahim (d. 328/939) 

see al-Rummani, ‘Ali b. ‘Isa 
(d. 384/994) 

m414b 

Vv 33la 

ml 558a, 601b 

1282a 

see Ibn al-Walid, ‘Alt b. 
Muhammad (d. 612/1215) 

see al-Tabart, ‘Ali b. Sahl Rabban 

IV 334b 

Vv 559a 

1483b; tv 450a 

1126b 

see al-Sistant, ‘Alt Husayni 

1 198b, 199a; m1 124b 

mi 313b, 319a 

ml 286a, 582a 

1 284a 

1419b 

1540a; 1 560b; mI 6a, 313b, 558a, 
558b; v 503b, 504b 

Iv 266a 

1 201a; ut 223b 

1 20b 

1 136a; v 341b 

1 30b, 329a, 329b, 330a, 555a; 
11 94a, 316a, 317a, 317b, 318a, 
318b, 319b, 320a, 322b, 329b, 
369b, 467b, 474b; 1 45b, 46 1a, 
504b; Iv 20b, 175a, 380a; v 88b, 
248b, 539b 

IV 266a 

mt 135b 

1484b 

v 402a 

v 297 

V 93a 


PROPER NAMES 
Almagah 


dha Hirran 

al-‘Almawt (d. 981/1573) 

Almeria 

Almohad(s) [al-Muwahhidin] 

Almohad Mosque 

Almoravid(s) 

Alon, I. 

‘Alqama 

Al Safi, A. 

Altaf Husayn Halt (d. 1914) 

al-Aliisi, Mahmid b. ‘Abdallah Shihab al-Din 
(d. 1270/1854) 

Alyasa‘ 

Amajir (Abbasid governor of Damascus) 

Amalekites 

Amani 

Amanus 

Amari, M. 

‘Amariyya Madrasa 


al-A‘mash al-Kafi, Abt Muhammad Sulayman b. 


Mahran (d. 148/765) 
Amasiya 
Ambros, A. 


Ameretat (Zoroastrian archangel) 


America 
North 


American(s) 
African American(s) 
American Islamic College in Chicago 
American Muslim Mission 
Amieu, Jean (d. 1653) 
al-Amin (r. 193-8/809-13) 
Amin Ahsan Islaht 


Amin al-Khali 

Amina Wadud-Muhsin 
[Bana] ‘Amir 

Amir” 

‘Amir b. al-Hadrami al-Qurashi 
‘Amir b. Luwayy 


V 85b, 86a, 89b, 90a, 90b, 91a, 
91b, 92b, 93a, 562b 

Vv 89b 

I 267a 

148b 

1 307a, 307b, 559a; v 345a 

1m 597b 

1 34b; mt 307a, 559a 

1 547b 

Iv 439a, 440b 

IV 177a 

1 223b 

1 120b, 130a; m1 507b; tv 531a; 
V 330a, 442b 

1527b 

1 279b; mt 261b, 594a; v 558b 

11 335a, 463b; Iv 536b 

Iv 62a 

v 184b 

m1 256b, 257a 

mm 312b 
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ul 386b, 387a, 391a, 395b; Iv 54a, 


360a, 389b 

mm 320b 

1 303b, 352a, 360a; tv 199b; 
v 296a, 297a 

un 404a 

1 30a, 3la, 385b, 424b; 1 31b; 
ml 584a; v 347a 

1 264a, 385b; 0 567b; Iv 176a; 
v 76a, 216a, 228b 


130a, 30b, 31a, 31b; v 206b 
see Islam 
see Islam 
Iv 237a 
11 560b; mm 557b 
see Islahi, Amin Ahsan 
(d. 1997) 
see al-Khali, Amin (d. 1967) 
see Wadud-Muhsin, Amina 
1529b; 1 16b; 1v 114a; v 79b, 
366a, 507b 
v 86b 
mw513a,517a 
1514b 
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‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a V 508a, 508b 

‘Amir b. Sharahil al-Sha‘bi see al-Sha‘bi, ‘Amir b. Sharahil 
(d. 103-10/721-8) 

‘Amir b. al-Tufayl 1v 11 1b, 1l4a 

Amir-Moezzi, M. Ali 1542a; 11 422b; 1v 593b 


al-Amir al-Sayyid Jamal al-Din ‘Abdallah al-Tanikhi 1556b, 557a 
(d. 1417/1479) 


al-‘Amiri (d. 381/992) 1v 129b 

‘Amiriyya Vv 79b 

Amittai Iv 303a 

AMM see Islam 

‘Amm V 85b, 86a, 91b, 92b 

Amman 1151b, 155b; v 75b, 222b 

Ammann, L. m 149b, 401a 

‘Ammar al-Basri v 8b 

‘Ammar b. Yasir (governor of Kifa; d. 37/657) 1408b; u 391a; v 59a 

AmmYanas V 92a, 92b 

Amos 11 562b 

‘Amr (tribe) 1 16b 

‘Amr b. al-‘As u 102b; tv 328a; v Ib, 2a, 16la 
Mosque of see Cairo 

‘Amr b. Asad (uncle of Khadija) 1m 80b 

‘Amr b. ‘Awf m 438b, 439a 

‘Amr b. Bar al-Jahiz (d. 255/865) see al-Jahiz, ‘Amr b. Bar 

(d. 255/865) 

‘Amr b. Dina m 89a 

‘Amr b. Harim m 89a 

‘Amr Khalid (contemporary preacher) V 224a, 224b 

‘Amr b. Kulthim 11 487b, 488a; v 416b 

‘Amr b. Luhayy V 122a 

[Bana] ‘Amr b. Qurayza Iv 334a, 334b 

Amr b. ‘Ubayd (d. 143-4/760-1) 1 105a, 114a; m1 466b 

‘Amra bt. Yazid Vv 509a 

Amram [‘Amram] 1 509a; m1 540b; tv 29 1a; see also 

Imran 

‘Amran v 89b 

Amrullah, H.A.K. Vv 99b 

Amzira (one name of Noah’s wife) m541b 

Anak 153b 

‘Anant, M. IV 272a 

‘Anaq ml 543a 

Anas b. Malik (d. ca. 91/709) 1209b, 235a, 355b, 356b, 544a; 


1 102b, 214b, 383b, 384a, 446a, 
461a; 1m 120a, 391b; v 63b, 
384a, 517a 

Anatolia 1 169a, 265b; 111 306b, 308b, 310b, 


PROPER NAMES 


Anatolius of Berytos 

al-Anbar 

Anbi 

Ancient Egyptian Arabic Order of Nobles of the Shrine 
Adang, C. 

Anawati, G.C. 

Andalusia [al-Andalus] 


al-Andarabi, Ahmad b. Abi ‘Umar al-Zahid 
(d. 470/1077) 

Andrae, T. 

Ankara 
University, Faculty of Theology 

al-Ansar 

Ansar Pure Sufis 

al-Ansari al-Harawt, ‘Abdallah (d. 481/1089) 

Ansari of Herat 


Ansarullah Community 
al-Antaki, Da’tid (d. 1008/1599) 
Antichrist [al-Masth al-Dajjal] 


Antioch 


Antiochus 
Antiochus IV 
Antiquity, Late 
[Dhat] Anwat 
Antoun, Richard 
Apartheid 
Aphraates (Aphrahat) 
Aphrodito 
Apollo 
Apollonius 
Apostle 

Agaba [‘Aqaba] 


Gulf of 
‘Agabat al-Hira’ 
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31la, 432a, 434a, 434b; v 390b, 
391a, 391b 

148b 

1136a 

V 85b, 86b, 91b 

130b 

1472a 

m 327a 

146b, 47b, 48a, 283b; 1 39a, 119a, 
223a, 47 1b, 472a; m1 240b, 
371a; Iv 317a, 359a, 360b 

V 325a, 325b, 331b 


1181b, 417b; m 144a; 1v 47b, 399b 

1285b 

Vv 211b 

1529b; see Medinan(s) 

Iv 176a; v 450b 

Iv 59b; v 148a, 148b 

see Ansari al-Harawi, ‘Abdallah 
(d. 481/1089) 

Iv 176a 

1 364a, 364b, 365a 

173b, 103a, 107b, 108a, 109a, 
109b, 110a, 110b, 1 11a, 114a, 
488a; 11 47a; 11 17a, 19b, 20a, 
138a 

m1 407b, 521a; 1v 74a, 352b, 353a; 
v 185b, 186b 

ut 146b; Iv 44a 

1108b 

mm 309a 

v 87a 

V 219b, 222a 

Vv 206b 

1477b 

1 126a, 126b 

v 122a 

145b 

1123; 1 499a, 513a 

1138a, 154b, 256b, 320a, 407a; 
u 14b, 15a, 16b, 20a, 20b, 21a; 
1m 390a, 568a, 578b; v 31b, 44a, 
190a, 255b 

1 149b; tv 153b 

see Thawr, Mount 
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al-Aqmar Mosque 
‘Aqraba’ 
Battle of 
Aqsa Mosque [al-Masjid al-Aqsa] 


Aqsa I 
Aqsa II 
Aqsa III 
‘Aqiila 
Arab(s) [al-‘arab] 


PROPER NAMES 


1171b 

1 530b 

1 384b; m1 462b; v 79a 

1125a, 125b, 126a, 156a, 156b, 
501b; 1 2b; v 186a 

1 126a, 126b 

1 126a, 126b 

1 126a, 126b 

1308a 

1 6b, 10b, 21b, 37b, 38a, 38b, 40a, 
40b, 97a, 110b, 129a, 129b, 
132a, 132b, 134b, 135a, 137b, 
144b, 145a, 146b, 150a, 151b, 
181b, 19la, 214a, 217a, 218b, 
221a, 221b, 222a, 228b, 236a, 
262b, 272b, 286a, 287b, 299b, 
308a, 308b, 310a, 313b, 315a, 
318a, 319a, 337a, 363b, 372b, 
382a, 403a, 404b, 406b, 407a, 
459a, 461a, 468a, 495a, 499a, 
507b, 508a, 508b, 516a, 530a, 
543b; 11 78b, 100a, 100b, 108a, 
108b, 127a, 127b, 128a, 130a, 
132a, 134a, 136a, 147a, 150a, 
169a, 174a, 209a, 213a, 227a, 
229b, 230a, 230b, 23 1a, 232a, 
233b, 235a, 238a, 239b, 298a, 
299a, 317b, 318b, 346a, 386a, 
403a, 403b, 41 la, 426b, 470a, 
475a, 479a, 480a, 485b, 492a, 
494a, 494b, 495a, 496a, 497b, 
498b, 499a, 513a, 527a, 528b, 
532b, 534a, 545a; m lla, 30a, 
84b, 97a, 106b, 111a, 112b, 
114a, 114b, 115a, 115b, 119a, 
119b, 120a, 120b, 122a, 123a, 
128a, 164b, 209a, 214a, 219b, 
249a, 248a, 281a, 350a, 402b, 
417b, 457a, 500a, 501a, 502b, 
507a, 508b, 541a, 543a, 544a, 
545a, 561b, 571b, 589a, 589b; 
Iv 46a, 59a, 69b, 106b, 112a, 
152a, 157b, 160a, 160b, 162a, 
216b, 219b, 249a, 254a, 254b, 
255a, 256a, 257a, 258b, 259a, 
297b, 313a, 313b, 329a, 329b, 


PROPER NAMES 


Christian 


Jewish 
pre-Islamic 


Arabia 
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337b, 349a, 356a, 381a, 389b, 
405b, 415a, 416b, 439b, 519b, 
531a, 550a, 599b; v lla, 29a 

33a, 35b, 67a, 87b, 88a, 88b, 

92b, 246a, 248b, 259a, 279b, 

280b, 305a, 318a, 321b, 340b, 
364b, 365a, 365b, 399a, 435b, 
436a, 476a, 486b, 561la 


1 209a; 11 462a, 500a; tv 416b; 


v 29a, 257a, 400a 


1 209a 
1127b, 130a, 234a, 329b, 336b, 


337a, 40 1b; 1 54b, 237b, 280b, 
317a, 346b, 463b, 479b, 51 la; 
1 96b, 185a, 246a, 410a, 41 1a, 
41 1b, 413a; 1v 9a, 218a, 255a, 
256b, 259b, 260a, 430b, 49 1b, 
504b; v 184b, 234b, 318a, 348a, 
350b, 56la 


16a, 9b, 20b, 37a, 41a, 42a, 43a, 


43b, 44a, 110b, 120b, 121a, 
130b, 138a, 149a, 149b, 150a, 
150b, 15la, 151b, 152a, 152b, 
154a, 155a, 155b, 166a, 181b, 
215b, 249b, 266a, 307b, 308a, 
309a, 309b, 31 1b, 315b, 324a, 
353b, 368a, 404a, 443b, 473a, 
508b, 515a, 516a, 530b, 532a, 
534b, 543a; 1 19b, 26b, 45a, 
79b, 156a, 165a, 170a, 174b, 
209a, 224b, 239a, 272a, 294a, 
296a, 305a, 310b, 317b, 318a, 
374b, 426b, 427a, 429b, 432b, 
437a, 438a, 439a, 467b, 479a, 
480a, 483a, 492a, 516a, 523b, 
529b, 566a; m1 la, 6a, 9a, 9b, 
34a, 45b, 46a, 47a, 47b, 49b, 
69a, 85b, 122a, 122b, 138b; 
1 188a, 200b, 207a, 238a, 
241b, 248a, 275a, 275b, 339a, 
380b, 405a, 405b, 410a, 41 1a, 
413b, 428b, 429b, 432b, 455b, 
483a, 483b, 508a, 510b, 51 1b, 
550b, 564b, 578a, 587b, 59 1a; 
IV 11b, 22b, 37a, 45b, 46a, 54b, 
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Central 


Felix 
North 


pre-Islamic 


Provincia/ Province of 
South 


Arabian(s) 
Arabic (language) 


PROPER NAMES 


107b, 108a, 160a, 162b, 208b, 
253b, 254a, 255b, 256a, 257a, 
257b, 258a, 258b, 259a, 259b, 
260a, 260b, 288b, 328a, 399a, 
405a, 405b, 408b, 410b, 416b, 
434b, 512a, 57 1a, 572a, 579a; 
v 29b, 33b, 52a, 66b, 67b, 68a, 
86b, 87a, 88a, 88b, 130a, 180b, 
232b, 235a, 236a, 245b, 268a, 
286a, 292b, 298b, 314b, 365a, 
365b, 420b, 431a, 477a, 481b, 
549b, 550a, 550b, 558a 

11 429b, 437b; 11 79a; v 565b, 
567b 

IV 585b 

1v 405b 

1 302a, 317a, 329b, 344a, 369b, 
383a, 385b, 40 1a, 432a, 448b, 
450b, 542b; 11 25, 345b, 478a, 
51 1b, 523b, 525a; mt 44b, 76a, 
128a, 196b, 245a, 246b, 415a, 
500a, 587a, 589a; Iv 188a, 
209a, 253b, 254a, 254b, 255a, 
256b, 257a, 258a, 258b, 260a, 
400a, 405b, 406a, 512b, 57 1b, 
583b; v 78b, 84b, 162b, 180a, 
449a 

1137b, 308a 

1 20b, 21a, 61b, 155a, 209a, 309a; 
21la, 299a, 437b, 438a; 1m 
326b, 412b, 500b; tv 45b, 46a, 
204a, 258b, 406b, 41 1a, 41 1b, 
51 la, 585b, 586b; v 84b, 87a, 
87b, 88a, 88b, 90a, 90b, 91b, 
93a, 397b, 561b, 562b 

1353b; 1 381a; v 85a, 88a, 89b 

1 33b, 45b, 46b, 48b, 77a, 127b, 
128a, 128b, 129a, 129b, 130a, 
130b, 131a, 132a, 132b, 133a, 
133b, 134a, 134b, 135a, 136a, 
138a, 138b, 139a, 139b, 145a, 
158a, 164b, 170a, 173a, 188b, 
31 la, 315a, 315b, 316b, 317a, 
317b, 318a, 319a, 521a, 524b, 
529b; 1 10b, 37a, 88b, 89b, 90a, 
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93a, 97a, 13la, 226b, 227a, 
227b, 228a, 228b, 229a, 229b, 
230a, 230b, 234a, 234b, 235a, 
235b, 243a, 282b, 285b, 287a, 
288a, 288b, 291b, 292a, 292b, 
320a, 342b, 343a, 346a, 347b, 
350b, 352a, 366b, 405a, 406b, 
43 1b, 434b, 441a, 458b, 481b, 
484b, 498a, 513a, 513b, 515b, 
516b, 532a, 537a; mt la, 2a, 8b, 
9a, 10b, 14b, 35a, 49a, 51b, 69b, 
99a, 101a, 108a, 108b, 109a, 
109b, 110a, 112a, 112b, 113b, 
114a, 114b, 115a, 115b, 116a, 
117b, 118a, 118b, 119a, 119b, 
120a, 120b, 121b, 122a, 123a, 
123b, 124a, 127a, 128a, 129a, 
130b, 131b, 141b, 148b, 156b, 
164b, 176a, 186b, 188a, 192b, 
193b, 196b, 198a, 198b, 201a, 
201b, 204a, 204b, 207b, 213b, 
215b, 221b, 225b, 244b, 258b, 
299a, 325a, 325b, 367b, 407b, 
409a, 443a, 451la, 471b, 472a, 
505b, 507a, 515b, 528b, 544b, 
549a, 553a, 553b, 590a, 592a, 
605a; Iv 18b, 23a, 26a, 28b, 39a, 
48a, 51b, 54a, 56b, 57a, 58a, 
58b, 59a, 59b, 60a, 63b, 90a, 
92a, 155b, 177a, 183a, 228b, 
230b, 235b, 237a, 237b, 239a, 
240a, 240b, 245b, 246a, 247a, 
248b, 257b, 259a, 268a, 272a, 
273a, 275a, 280b, 287b, 289a, 
316a, 317a, 337b, 355a, 374a, 
375b, 383a, 395a, 397a, 398a, 
400a, 439a, 445b, 447a, 477a, 
500a, 512a, 516b, 517a, 525b, 
563b, 565b, 566a, 566b, 574b, 
586a; v 3a, 54b, 72b, 74a, 81a, 
94a, 98a, 98b, 106a, 112a, 117a, 
13la, 148b, 152a, 167a, 189b, 
207a, 208a, 209a, 210b, 21 1b, 
213b, 216a, 218a, 220a, 222a, 
225a, 226a, 228b, 241a, 241b, 
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Classical (CA) 


neo- 
Old (OA) 


pre-Islamic 


Qurashi 
South 
Standard 


Modern Standard (MSA) 


Arabism 
Arabist(s) 


‘Arafa 


Arafat, W.N. 
‘Arafat 


Day of 
Mount 

Aram 

Aramaeans 
Syriac-speaking 


Aramaic (language) 


Imperial 
Ararat 

Mount 
Arathat 


PROPER NAMES 


286b, 296b, 306a, 306b, 308b, 
321b, 323b, 324a, 333a, 335a, 
340b, 341a, 343a, 345b, 346b, 
349b, 391a, 391b, 393a, 419b, 
432a, 449a, 537b, 538a, 539a, 
540a, 540b, 555a 

1 128a, 128b, 129a, 130a, 130b, 
13la, 133a, 134a; 1 346b, 
347a, 350a, 352a, 357a; I 
122a, 123a, 129a, 408a, 408, 
415a; 1v 193b, 250b, 355b, 
357a, 357b; Vv 57a, 188a, 218a, 
224a, 299a 

1 346b 

1! 346b, 498a 

1 138b; 1 346a, 351b; m 122a; 
v 314b, 439a 

Iv 449b 

1398b 

11 89b, 346a, 347a 

1128a, 129b; m1 346b; 1m 416b 

Iv 57a 

m 109a, 111b, 121b, 122b, 123a, 
124a, 126b, 129b; tv 249a 

1 205a, 297a, 297b, 298a; 1 75b; 
IV 95b, 96a, I6b, 97b 

tt 150b 

1 25b, 145b, 146a, 363a, 547a; 
IV 95b, 96a, I6b, 259a, 330b, 
515b; v 146a 

v 127a 

1 319b; 1 69a; Iv 98a 

1 559b 

1559a 

m 405b 

1316b, 490a; 1 231b, 234a, 342b, 
36 1b, 404b, 485b, 513a, 544a; 
m 9a, 10a, 114a, 13la, 231a, 
244a; Iv 28b, 37a, 56b, 397a, 
517a, 586a; v 3a, 105a, 55 1b, 
564b 

1137b 

1 146b, 147a; mm 68b, 541a 

1 68b 

Vv 90b 


PROPER NAMES 


Arbad b. Qays 
Arberry, A. 


Arculf 

Ardaf 

Arethas 

Arghian al-Kamili 
Arian(s) 

Arib b. Sad 
al-“Arim 
Aristotelians 
Aristotle 


Arizona 
Arjumand Bani Begum 
Arkoun, M. 


Armageddon 
Armenia 
Armenian(s) 
Armenian (language) 
Arnaldez, R. 
Arnold, T. 
Arrivabene, A. 
Arslanhan Mosque 
Artemis 

Artuk, I. 

Ariatin, Ya‘qtb (d. after 1738) 
[Bani] Asad 


Asad, M. 


Asad, T. 

As‘ad Abii Karib (Qarib; Yemenite ruler) 
Asad b. Khuzayma 

Asadi-yi Tast 

Asaf b. Barakhya 

al-Asamm (Abi Bakr; d. 200/817) 
Asani, A. 

Asante 

Asclepius 

Ash Shiddieqy 

al-A‘sha, Maymin b. Qays 
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Iv ll4a 

1 36a, 200a, 399a; 1 70a, 114b, 
182a, 196a, 198a; Iv 48a; v 354a 

1125b, 156b; m1 429a 

1306a 

see Harith 

1m 601b 

1 515b 

147b 

160b, 151a; m1 521a; Iv 586a 

Iv 83a 

1 62a, 477b; 1 183a; Iv 68b, 
73b, 75a, 75b, 76b, 83b, 548b; 
v 8b, 8la 

m1 553b 

m 324a 

1430a, 471a; 1 137a, 19la, 570b; 
v 101b, 298a, 349b, 433b 

I3la 

1 146b, 332b; 111 68b 

1146b 

m 244a 

m 183a 

V 348b 

Vv 346a 

1 285b 

v 122a 

mm 299a 

Iv 248b 

1 12la, 529b; 1 357a, 530a; m 80a; 
v 79a, 366a 

1 200a, 200b, 340a, 340b, 489a, 
530b; mi 241a; Iv 54a; v 380a, 
430a; see also Weiss, L. 

1m 100a 

IV 333b; v 389b 

v 508a 

IV 6la, 63a 

m 395a, 396b 

ut 114a, 337b; m1 470a, 470b 

163b; 1 177a; v 98a 

Iv 170a, 177b 

v 122a 

v 100b 

1. 447b; tv 111b, 112a 
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al-Ash‘art, Aba |-Hasan “Ali (d. 324/935) 


al-Ash‘art, Aba Masa (d. 42/662) 


Ash‘ari(s)/Ash‘arites 


Ash‘arism 


Asher 

Ashera 

al-Ashmawi, M.S. (b. 1932) 
[Mawlana] Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi 
al-Ashraf ‘Umar (Rasilid ruler) 
‘Ashura’ 


Ashurbanibipal 
Asia 


Central 


East 
South 


‘Asim b. Abt al-Najiid Bahdala (Kafa; d. 127/745) 


al-‘Asimi, Aba Muhammad Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 


‘Ali (d. 450/1058) 
‘Asir 
Asiya 


PROPER NAMES 


1105a, 105b, 106a, 106b, 107a, 
436b, 437a, 468a, 471a, 484a; 1 
53a, 171b, 532b; m1 87b; tv 74b, 
75a, 77b, 85b, 86a, 459a, 460b, 
477a; v 8b, 112a, 334b 

1 333a, 333b, 348b, 353a, 356a, 
357a, 528a; 1 102b; m1 502b, 
503b; Iv 369a; v 2a 

1469a, 483a; 1 52b, 53a, 160b, 
286a, 413a, 533b, 535a; m1 73a, 
352b, 353a, 385b, 470b; Iv 77b, 
79a, 80a, 8la, 81b, 85b, 86a, 
89a, 433a, 433b; v 12b, 111b 

1483a, 484a; 1 421a; v 136a, 273b, 
324b, 487b 

m 9b 

v 86b 

Iv 149a, 149b 

1520b 

147a, 47b 

1 38b, 518b; 1 182a, 182b, 204a, 
208a; m1 54b, 412b, 538a, 541b; 
IV 227a, 305a, 341a, 342a, 413a; 
v 556b 

m 544a 

1 78b, 264a, 286a; 1m 297a, 306a, 
306b, 314a, 315b, 316a, 317a, 
346a, 432a, 432b; Iv 269a, 
275b, 382a; v 13a, 98b, 99b, 
100a, 101a, 213a, 342a, 567b 

1 530b; m1 247b, 248a, 312b, 
313a, 313b, 317a, 432b, 433b; 
IV 267a, 269a, 271b; v 94a, 
137a 

mi 314a, 315a, 319b, 325a 

1 201a; m1 314a, 319b; 1v 172b; 
V 94a, 94b, 98b 

1 334a; m 15a; 1v 54a, 109b, 
357a, 358a, 359b, 373a, 389a; 
V 238b 

1 102b, 112b; 1m 126a; v 325a 


m1 294b; v 92a 
159a, 519a; 1 193b; m1 50 1a; 
V 375a, 532a, 532b, 534a 


PROPER NAMES 


al-‘Askart, Aba Hilal (d. 1010) 


al-‘Askart, [Imam] al-Hasan (d. 260/874) 


Asma bt. al-Nu‘man 
al-Asmai (d. 213/828) 
al-Assiouty, Sarwat Anis 
Assmann, A. 

Assmann, J. 

Assyria 

Assyrian(s) 

Assyrian (language) 
Assyrian Church of the East 
Astarte, Temple of 

Astiis (of Men of the Cave) 
al-Aswad 

al-Aswad al-‘Ansi (d. 10/632) 
al-Aswad b. Ya‘far 

al-Aswad b. Zayd 

Asya (wife of Pharaoh) 


‘Ata’ b. Abt Rabah (d. 114-15/732-3) 


Atala Mosque 

Atatiirk, Kemal 

‘Athar 

Athenians 

Athirat 

‘Athtar dha-Qabd"™ 

‘Atika 

‘Atiq b. ‘Abid (of Makhziim) 
‘Atiyya al-Qurazi 

‘Attyya b. Sa‘d al-‘Awff (d. 111/729) 
Atlantic Ocean 

‘Attar, Farid al-Din (d. 627/1230) 
[St.] Augustine (d. 430) 
Austin, J. 

Austrian State National Library 
Australia 

Averroés 

Avicenna 

‘Awf b. Malik 

Awran 

Awrangzib 

Awres 

Aws 
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Iv 479b, 481b 

ut 117a, 504a; tv 593b, 594b, 599b, 
602a 

v 509a 

1 120b, 121a, 606a; v 232b 

1 9b, 10a 

1 248b 

1 248b, 310a; Iv 346a 

m 143b 

1147a, 149b, 487b; Iv 524a 

Iv 5l7a 

1209a 

m 249b 

Iv 35la 

see Dhi |-Himar ‘Abhala b. Ka‘b 

1121la; 1 530a; v 79a 

1 588b 

mm 250a 

m 8la, 8lb, 290b, 291la 

IV 99a, 533a; Vv 55b, 255a, 417b 

m 434a 

V 342b 

Vv 85b, 86b, 87b, 91b, 93a 

1499b 

v 86b 

Vv 92b 

un 24la 

Vv 507b 

IV 334b 

1 87b; Iv 533a 

v l3a 

1542a; m1 222b 

v 8b 

m 97a 

m 590a 

1 385b, 557a; Iv 273b 

see Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198) 

see Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037) 

1m 502b 

Vv 87b 

m1 324b 

n116b 

1 389b, 407a, 409a, 409b; m1 15a, 
16a, 16b, 17a, 20a, 21b, 299a; 
11 29a, 30a, 369a, 369b, 438b; 
v 272b, 279b 
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Aws Allah 

Aws b. al-Samit 

Aws b. Thabit al-Ansari 

Aws al-Manat 

Awsan 

‘Awwam 

al-Awzaid (d. 157/774) 

Axum 

Aydughdi b. ‘Abdallah al-Badri 
al-Ayka 

Ayla 

Ayoub, M.M. 

Ayuba Suleiman Ibrahima Diallo 
al-‘Ayyashi, Muhammad b. Mas‘ad (d. ca. 320/932) 
Ayyab 

Ayyib al-Ansari 

Ayyabids 

Azamahxeri 

‘Ayzar 

al-‘Ayzara 

Azad, [Mawlana] Abi |-Kalam 
Azar 


Azariqa 


‘Azazil 

Azd 

Azd ‘Umman 

Azerbayjan 

Azeri (language) 

Azhar Fatawa Committee 

al-Azhar Mosque, Cairo 

al-Azhar Mosque, Kebayoran, Jakarta 
al-Azhar University, Cairo 


College for Girls 
Department of Culture and Islamic Missions 
Faculty for Islamic Mission 
Qur’an Review Section 
al-Azhari (d. 905/1499) 
Azhari, M. 


PROPER NAMES 


1 16b, 20a 

1513a 

1519a 

tt 16b, 20a 

V 87b, 91b, 92b 

1152a;v 9la 

1481a; Iv 323b 

1 20b; 1 79b 

m 601b 

Iv 425b, 605b, 606a 

1154b; v 37a, 185a 

11 435a; Iv 383b; v 377a 

see Job ben Solomon (d. ca. 1773) 

1550b; 1 117a; 1v 593b, 602a 

see Job 

ml 322b 

1 206b; 11 308b 

see al-Zamakhshari (d. 558/1144) 

1192a 

1192a 

1 201a; 1 129a; m1 224a 

17a, 166b, 192a, 521b; v 95b, 
248b, 249a, 250a, 258a 

1540a, 540b; 1 505a; m1 85b, 86b, 
87b 

V 96a 

1 16b 

1529b, 530a 

1332b; Iv 352b 

1136a 

129b 

m 312a, 436b, 595b 

v 100a 

1 186b; 1 90b, 128a, 128b, 13 1a, 
133b, 134a; m1 230b; tv 270b, 
272a, 272b, 273a; v 205b, 208b, 
209b, 21 la, 214a, 217a, 217b, 
218a, 218b, 219a, 220a, 224a, 
342b 

V 227b 

v 218a 

v 218a 

IV 272b, 273a 

1217a, 217b; u 500b, 501a 

IV 267a, 271b 


PROPER NAMES 
al-‘Aziz 


al-‘Aziz (r. 365-86/976-96) 

Aziz al-Azmeh 

Aziza al-Hibri 

al-Azraqi (d. 222/837) 

al-Azraqi (d. 250/865) 

al-Azraqi, Ibrahim b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
(d. after 890/1485) 

Azzindani, Abdul Majeed 


B 


Baal [Bal] 

Baalam [Ibn Ba‘tra] 
Baalbaki, R. 
Baalbek 

Bab 


Bab al-Futah 
Bab al-Mandab Strait 
Bab al-Rahma 
Bab al-Wuzara’ 
Bab Zuwaylah 
Baba Farid (d. 665/1691) 
Babel 
‘Tower of 


al-Babi al-Halabr 
Babism 


Babylon [Babil] 


Babylonia 


Babylonian(s) 
Babylonian Tower 
al-Bad‘ 

Badawi, Jamal 
Badawi, S. 


Badr al-Zaman al-Hamadhani (d. 398/1008) 


Badr 
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1 234b; tv 584b; v 392a, 529b, 
530b, 531a, 531b, 532a 

IV 525a 

Iv 475a 

see al-Hibri, Aziza 

1 309b; tv 590b 

Vv 565b 

1 78a; 1 363b, 364a, 364b, 365a 


IV 554a, 555b, 556a, 556b 


1194a, 0 13a, 13b 

mm 242a 

I 228a, 233a 

ul3a 

see Sayyid ‘Alt Muhammad 
Shirazi 

u 84b 

120b 

see Gate of Mercy 

see Vizier’s Gate 

1 84b 

tm 225b 

mm 539a 

1 340b; m1 488b, 522a, 539b; v 
236b 

IV 266b, 271b 

1197a; m 124b 

1195a, 195b, 155b; 1 404a, 404b, 
405a, 563a; 11 249b; Iv 165a, 
524a; v 202b, 203a 

Iv 37a, 328a, 585b; v 162b, 
176a 

1108a, 499b; 1 247a 

see Babel 

1149b 

V 206a, 224b 

1133b 

Iv 57b 

1196a, 196b, 242a, 266b, 268a, 
320a, 398a, 406a, 460b, 461a, 
505b; 11 147b, 148b, 149a, 183b, 


Battle of (2/624) 


Badr al-Din al-Hathi, Husayn 
Badr al-Din Simawi (d. 820/1420) 
Badr al-Din al-Zarkashi 


Badr Hunayn 

Badran, M. 

Badshahi Mosque 

Bagh 

al-Baghawi, Abt Muhammad al-Husayn 
al-Baghawi, al-Husayn b. al-Farra’ (d. 516/1122) 
Baghdad [Baghdad] 


‘Abbasid 

al-Baghdadi, ‘Abd al-Latif (d. 629/1231) 

al-Baghdadi, Abt Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Khatib 
(d. 463/1071) 

al-Baghdadi, Abi Mansir ‘Abd al-Qahir b. Tahir 
(d. 4297/1037) 

al-Baghdadi, A.M. 

al-Baghdadi, Hashim Muhammad 





PROPER NAMES 


184a, 241a, 299b, 400b, 508a; 
1 283a, 369b, 398a, 425a, 456a; 
IV 16a, 44b, 332b, 345b, 346a, 
406a, 460b; v 37a, 43a, 379b, 
430a, 465a, 491la, 508a 

1 124b, 196b, 248b, 267a, 325b, 
328b, 389a, 409a, 409b, 462a, 
487a, 500b, 505b, 550a, 550b; 
1 16b, 17a, 148b, 181b, 186b, 
221b, 262b, 335a, 341b, 374a, 
397b, 400a, 554b; 11 33b, 183a, 
438b, 496b, 579a, 581b, 603b; 
IV 219, 226b, 227a, 321b, 
323b, 324a, 332a, 345a, 349a; 
vV 5a, 42a, 42b, 65a, 107b, 
140a, 175b, 194b, 279a, 
284b, 292b, 359b, 377b, 
409a, 490b 

Vv 206b 

v 158a 

see al-Zarkashi, Badr al-Din 
(d. 793-4/1391-2) 

see Badr 

11 203a, 292b; v 54b 

m 434a 

v 147a 

v 147a, 147b 

mt 112a; tv 533a; v 98b 

1105a, 197a, 197b, 279b, 436a, 
469b, 471b, 542a; 1 11la, 112b, 
119b, 384a, 420b, 421a, 422a, 
532b, 533a, 533b, 534a, 538b, 
560a, 560b, 561a; m1 131b, 
301b, 31 la, 312a, 415b, 430b, 
467a, 468b, 606a; Iv 59b; v 18a, 
33b, 139a, 143b, 210b, 325b, 
326a, 326b 

mi 310b, 312b, 313a 

m35la 

1191b; Iv 564a 


m 119a, 215a, 396b; Iv 75a, 86a, 
414a, 433b 

1410a 

IV 273b 


PROPER NAMES 


al-Baghdadi, M. Abi ‘Ali 

Baghshar 

Baha al-Dawla 

Baha al-Din al-Muqtana (d. after 434/1032) 

Baha Muhatyadden 

[Shaykh] Bahai 

Baha'ts [ahl al-baha 
Universal House of Justice 

Bahasa Indonesia (language) 

Bahashima 

Baha ullah 

al-Bahbtdi, M. 

Bahira 


Bahithat al-Badiya 

Bahr 

Bahrain [al-Bahrayn]| 

Bahram Gir 

Bahram Shah 

al-Bahrant, Hashim b. Sulayman (d. 1107/1696 or 
1109/1697) 

Bahrul Ulum (publisher) 

al-Bahshamiyya 


Bahtiar Effendy 
Bahupal 

al-Baji 

Bakka 


Bakker, D. 

[Bani] Bakr 

Bal 

Balaam 

al-Baladhurt 

Bal‘ama 

Bal‘ami (Persian trans. of al-Tabari) 

Balata 

Balaw 

al-Balawi, Bishr b. Abt Kubar al-Balawi (d. after 
202/817) 

Baldick, J. 

Balharith 

Balharith b. Ka‘b (of Najran; d. 10/632) 

Balkans 

Balkh (Afghanistan) 
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1 493b, 495a 

v 147a 

1282a 

1554b, 556b 

190a 

Iv 64b 

1197a, 393b 

1199a 

Vv 99b 

m 467a 

1197a, 197b, 198a, 198b, 199a 

1 378a 

1514b, 515a, 515b; m1 405b; 
Iv 410b; v 186a 

see Malak Hinfi Nasif 

1314b 

112la, 127b; m 589a 

mm 221b 

Iv 56a 

1 117b; tv 595a, 602b 


Iv 275a 

1484b; 11 532b, 534a; m1 467a, 
47la 

Vv 218b 

V 342a 

v 401b 

1155a; mt 77a, 97a; Iv 327b, 
5l4a 

Iv 197a 

1256b 

see Baal 

1 228b, 545b; 1v 445a 

1 400b; 1 15b; v 409b 

1228b 

ut 146b 

m 57a 

v 91b, 92b 

m 215a, 217a, 221b 


1184a 

1 530b; mt 500a, 500b, 501a 

1492b 

mm 435b 

tt 105b, 106b, 421b; m1 432b; 
wv 5lb 
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Balkha‘ 
al-Balkhi, Aba Muti‘ (d. 199/814) 
al-Balkhi, Aba ]-Qasim (al-Ka‘bi; d. 319/931) 


Balochi/ Baluchi (language) 
Balqa 

Bamyeh, M. 

Bandung 

Bangladesh 

Bankipore (India) 
al-Banna, Hasan (d. 1949) 


al-Banna al-Dimyati 


Bani 


Bant-yi Isfahani (d. 1403/1982) 
al-Baqillant, al-Qadi Abi Bakr Muhammad b. al-Tayyib 
(d. 40371013) 


al-Baqur, [Imam] Muhammad (d. 113-14/731-2 or 
119/737) 

Baqiyya b. al-Walid (d. 197/813) 

Baqim 

Bar-Asher, M. 

Bar Hebraeus (d. 1286) 

Bar Kokhba 

Baraqish 

al-Barbahari, Abi Muhammad (d. 329/941) 

Bareilly 

Barélwi(s) 

Barhit 

Bariq River 

Barmakids 

Barqtiq al-Yalbughawi 

Barsalibt (d. 565/1170) 

Barth, J. 

Bartholomaeus Picenus de Monte Arduo 

Baruch 

Barzillay 

Basel 
Council of (1431-49) 

Bashshar b. Burd 

Bashir, S. 


PROPER NAMES 


V 92a, 92b 

1482b 

1 114b; m 131b, 466b, 469b, 470a, 
470b; v 324b 

V 94a, 342a 

V 122a, 185a 

IV 33b; v 469b 

v 101b 

IV 273b; v 94a, 538b 

Iv 60la 

Iv 144a, 145a; v 103b, 225a, 228a, 
228b 

see al-Dimyati (d. 1117/1705) 

see under respective tribal 
eponyms 

v 159a 

1 269b, 425b, 470b, 47 1a; 1 424b, 
529a, 533b, 535a, 535b; m1 66b, 
206a, 214b, 396b; tv 74b, 86a, 
423b, 424a, 477a; v 8b, l4a, 
79a, 112a, 136a, 309a, 325b, 
334b 

1541a; u 117a; 1v 594a 


1 394a 

Iv 604b 

u117a, 117b, 426a; 1v 603a 
Iv 249a 

tt 298b 

v 89a 

1481b, 482a 

IV 266a 

1201a, 201b 

1 463b 

mi 285a 

wv 5lb 

m312a 

v 344a 

11 358a; v 240a, 240b, 245a 
IV 242a, 245b 

1 240b 

Iv 3l6a 

Iv 245b; v 344b 

IV 242b 

v l4a 

193b, 406a; 11 55a; m1 97a 


PROPER NAMES 


Basil al-Bayati (contemporary architect) 


Basra 


al-Basyiint, [Shaykh] ‘Abd al-Halim 

Bates, M. 

Bateson, M. 

Batha 

Bathsheba 

Bauer, H. 

Bauer, Th. 

Baumstark, A. 

Ba‘tra 

Bausani, A. 

Bavarian Illuminati 

Bawa Muhaiyadeen 

Bayazid/Bayezid II (r. 886-918/1481-1512) 
Baybars I 

Baybars al-Jashnikir (r. 708-9/ 1309-10) 
al-Baydawt, ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar (d. 685/1286) 


al-Baydawi, Nasir al-Din (d. 716/1316) 


al-Bayhaqi (d. 458/ 1066) 
Bayhasiyya 

Bayjairt 

Baysan (today Bet Shean, Israel) 
Baysonghur 

al-Bazzi, Anmad b. Muhammad (d. ca. 250/864-5) 
Beaucamp, J. 

Beaumont, D. 

Beck, E. 

Beck, M.F. 

Bedouin(s) 
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1172b 

1127b, 210a, 27 1a, 332b, 333a, 
333b, 357a; 1 108a, 108b, 295a, 
347b, 532b, 560a, 560b; 1 85a, 
85b, 86b, 87b, 88b, 429a, 467a, 
555a, 605b; Iv 277a, 355a, 
373a, 388a; Vv 63a, 325b, 409b 

IV 272b 

11 559b 

1127b 

mn 295a 

1496a, 496b; Iv 315b, 316b, 317a 

mi 474a, 474b; 1v 193b 

11 487a, 541a; 1v 471la 

v 500a 

tm 242a 

Vv 354b 

130b 

1 90a; Iv 176a 

mt 320a, 320b; 1v 268a 

m 434a 

m 311b, 601b 

1 33a, 36a, 45a, 53a, 268a; I 56a, 
57a, 92a, 94a, 95a, 200b, 541b; 
IV 538a, 538b, 539a, 539b 

1175b, 203b, 205a, 261a, 322a, 
389b; 1 113a, 116a, 116b, 138a, 
150b, 151b, 195b, 196a, 272b, 
278a, 356b, 500b; 11 65b, 70a, 
73a, 228a, 249b, 381a; Iv 3a, 
250b, 266b, 274b, 275a, 289b, 
503b; v 98b, 131a, 157a, 160b, 
296b, 341a, 346b, 348a, 353a, 
359b, 380a, 382a, 414b, 510a 

1 339a 

mm 86b 

v 499b 

v 489b 

1 268a 

Iv 360a, 390a 

1155a 

1m 181b; v 18b 

1 330b; 11 352a; Iv 189b 

Iv 246b 

1 5b, 67a, 131b, 214a, 214b, 215a, 
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Syrian 
Bedwell, William (d. 1632) 
Beer-Sheba [077 saba] 
Beeston, A.EL. 
Behrens-Abouseif, D. 
Beijing 
Beirut 
Bektashiyya (Sufi order) 
Belial 
Bell, R. 


Bellah, R. 
Bellamy, J. 


Ben ‘Ashir, M. 

Ben Shemesh, A. 

Ben Solomon, Job 

Bench, People of the [afl al-suffa] 
Bengal 

Bengali (language) 

Bengno de Muruiondo y Ugartondo 


Benjamin [Binyamin] 


Berber (language) 
van Berchem, M. 
Berg, H. 


Bergstrasser, G. 


Berlin 
Berlin, B. 


PROPER NAMES 


215b, 216a, 216b, 217a, 217b, 
287a, 375a; 1 72b, 294a, 470a, 
552b; m1 483b; tv 18b, 34b, 54a, 
107a, 189b, 259b, 465b, 503a; v 
198b, 234b, 235a, 418b, 457b, 
458a, 5lla, 549a, 550b 

IV 23a 

Iv 248b 

19a; Iv 54b 

1 390b; v 389b 

1491la;1547a 

m3l5a 

tt 200b 

1 30b; mt 247b; 1v 175a 

1108b 

1 36a, 112a, 200a, 248b, 270b, 
322b, 323a, 325a, 325b, 33 1a, 
340a, 417b, 506b; 1 191a, 252a, 
255a, 262a, 506a; 11 110b, 
457b, 474b, 522a, 538a; IV 
101b, 188b, 19la, 191b, 192a, 
193a, 399b, 449a; v 240a, 241a, 
249b, 261b, 262a, 266a, 27 1a, 
352b, 353a, 354a 

V 67b, 68a, 298a 

mi 474a; 1v 101b, 102b, 193b, 195a, 
196a, 351b; v 252a 

1427b 

V 350b 

130a 

1389b 

V 96b, 97a 

V 94a, 96a, 342a 

v 35la 

1 226b, 227a, 227b, 228a, 521b, 
532b; m1 94a; Iv 308b, 529a, 
536b; v 255b 

1136a 

1169a 

131b, 394b; v 158b 

1 322b, 334a, 350b, 361a, 417b; 
1 235a, 351b; 1v 189a, 189b, 
392b; v 239b, 297b 

m312a 

1361b 


PROPER NAMES 


[St.] Bernard of Clairvaux (d. 1153 ) 
Bernardo de Rossi (d. 1831) 
Bernardo Pérez de Chinchon, B. 
Berque, J. 

Berti (northern Sudanese people) 
Beth Arsham 

Bethelea 

Bey Arifin 

Bibt Khanum 

Bible(s) 


Christian 
Hebrew 
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1 503a; Iv 239a 

Iv 244b 

Iv 244b 

mm 110b; tv 449b; v 354b 

Iv 176b, 177a 

1309b 

V 258b 

v 100b 

m 314a, 431b 

17a, 98b, 116a, 118a, 149a, 149b, 
195a, 226b, 228b, 248b, 264a, 
270a, 313b, 314b, 315b, 339b, 
379b, 418b, 425a, 497a, 528a, 
534b; 1 10b, la, 13a, 50a, 
131b, 156b, 240a, 435a, 436b, 
437a, 444a, 458a, 485a, 561b, 
563b, 564a; m1 1b, 4a, 9b, 45b, 
5la, 52a, 104a, 142b, 143a, 
147b, 148a, 179b, 21 1b, 213b, 
23 1b, 342a, 417b, 418b, 420a, 
48 1b, 487a, 504a, 515b, 539a, 
541a, 544a, 585a, 593b; Iv 37b, 
52a, 92a, 106a, 123b, 124a, 
217a, 239a, 241b, 290b, 302a, 
304a, 315b, 413a, 448b, 450b, 
45 1a, 451b, 473b, 527b, 528b, 
536a, 553a, 559a, 560a, 564b, 
577b, 578a; v 35b, 41b, 43a, 
48a, 48b, 82a, 86b, 104a, 106b, 
114a, 128b, 129a, 130a, 130b, 
193a, 248a, 248b, 259a, 276a, 
299a, 306a, 340b, 354a, 38 1a, 
433a, 574a; see also Testament 

13la, 208a; 11 407b 

142b, 104a, 108a, 208a, 237b, 
303a, 303b, 316a, 379b, 475a, 
476a, 496a; 1 146b, 222a, 235b, 
268b, 435a, 436b, 564a, 566b; 
mi 16b, 56a, 57a, 126b, 127a, 
143a, 144a, 146b, 147a, 389b, 
390a, 408b, 417b, 477b, 479b, 
484b, 545a, 554b; Iv 68b, 122b, 
22 1b, 241b, 314a, 445a, 450b, 
586a; V 7a, 48a, 66b, 129a, 
176a, 245a, 300b, 309b, 41 6b, 
427a, 531b 
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Jewish 

of Alcala 

of Antwerp 

of London 

of Paris 
Bibliander, Th. 


Bibliotheca Vaticana 

Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris 

Bihart 

Bijlefeld, W.A. 

Bilal b. Rabah (d. ca. 20/656; first muezzin) 
Bilqis 


Bint Abi Talib 

Bint al-Shatv’ 

Binyamin 

al-Biqa1, Burhan al-Din Aba l-Hasan Ibrahim 
(d. 885/1480) 

Bir Ma‘ina 

Birkeland, H. 

al-Birtini, Abt |-Rayhan (d. 443/1050) 


Bishr (son of Job) 
Bishr [b. Abt Kubar] al-Balawi 


Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir (d. ca. 210/825) 
Bisri Mustofa 
al-Bistami, Abi Yazid 


Bivar, A. 
[King] Biwarasb (al-Dahhak) 
Blachére, R. 


Black Shriners 


Blair, S. 
Blankinship, K. 
Blau, J. 

Bloch, A. 


PROPER NAMES 


1 233b 

Iv 249b 

Iv 249b 

1V 249b 

IV 249b 

IV 236b, 242a, 245a, 245b, 248b, 
249b, 265a; v 346a 

v 345a 

1283a 

m 265a 

v 299a 

1 408b; 1 514b; tv 226a; v 58b, 59a 

16la, 228b; 1 291a, 558a; m1 92a; 
Iv 586a; v 77b, 93a, 277a, 390a, 
533a, 533b 

see Umm Hani 

see ‘Abd al-Rahman, ‘A. 

see Benjamin 

1 114b; m1 126b; v 330a, 405b 


116b, 321a 

1 76a, 417b; 1 101b 

1 228a; Iv 57b, 62b, 525a, 540a, 
540b, 541a, 552b; v 306b, 
309a 

1528b 

see al-Balawi, Bishr b. Abi Kubar 
(d. after 202/817) 

1 421b; 11 469a 

Vv 99a 

see Aba Yazid al-Bistami 
(d. 261/874) 

133a 

mi 542a 

15a, 112a, 210b, 322b, 417b, 420b; 
1 191la, 250a, 255a, 504b; Iv 
188b, 19la, 191b, 194a, 196a, 
395b; Vv 236a, 240a, 240b, 247a, 
252a, 297a, 297b, 298a, 352b, 
353a, 398a 

see Ancient Egyptian Arabic 
Order of Nobles of the Shrine 

1 169a; m1 304b, 602b; v 559a 

1463b; 11 537b, 568b 

I 362a, 364a 

11 360b, 361a, 366b 


PROPER NAMES 


Blois, EC. de 
Bloom, J. 
Bne Hinnom 
Bobzin, H. 
Bodleian Library 
Boethius (d. 524) 
Bombay 
Bonanate, U. 
Bonelli, L. 
Bonner, M. 
Book 

Mother of the 


People(s) of the [ahi al-kitab, alladhana uti al-kitab] 
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m 412a;1v 512b 

11 437b, 602b; Iv 265a 

v 106a 

IV 251a; v 354b 

Iv 362a 

v 8b 

IV 265b, 266a 

Iv 195a 

V 352b, 354b 

1 266a; Iv 209b; v 470a 

1 242b, 262a, 305a; 11 246a 

1468b 

110b, 93a, 118a, 120a, 182b, 207a, 
219a, 222, 223a, 223b, 224a, 
224b, 247a, 266b, 267a, 303a, 
305a, 306a, 310a, 312a, 314a, 
374a, 377a, 377b, 378b, 379a, 
380b, 381a, 431b, 432b, 440b, 
464b, 502b; 11 25a, 26a, 63b, 
65b; 11 72b, 73a, 73b, 147b, 
150a, 150b, 182a, 220a, 221a, 
243b, 40 1b, 443a, 444a, 459b, 
496b, 498b, 499a, 515b, 544b, 
545b, 569b, 570a; mt 15a, 17a, 
19b, 21b, 22b, 23a, 24a, 24b, 
25a, 25b, 26a, 26b, 27a, 27b, 
28a, 28b, 30a, 31a, 32a, 32b, 
33a, 34a, 35a, 40a, 41b, 141a, 
236a, 238a, 240b, 244a, 245a, 
277b, 372b, 381a, 402a, 443b, 
445b, 449a, 450a, 456b, 44a, 
508b, 513a, 563b, 564a, 567b, 
592b; Iv 26a, 36a, 36b, 38a, 
38a, 38b, 39b, 40b, 42a, 85a, 
120a, 120b, 121a, 121b, 152b, 
153a, 153b, 160b, 161a, 222b, 
226b, 298a, 309a, 31 1a, 326b, 
334b, 394b, 400a, 402b, 403a, 
405a, 406b, 407a, 407b, 409a, 
409b, 412a, 414b, 415a, 416a, 
458b, 511b; v 7a, 56a, 56b, 
173a, 291b, 292a, 301a, 301b, 
303b, 304b, 370b, 417b, 418a, 
43 1a, 437b, 456a, 458a, 458b, 
459a, 496a 
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of God 

of Prayer 
Bornu 
Borrmans, M. 
Bosra 
Bostra [Bisra] 
Bosworth, C.E. 
Boullata, I. 
Bouman, J. 
Bourdieu, P. 
Bousquet, G. 
Bowen, D.L. 
Bowen, J. 


Bowering, G. 


Boyarin, D. 
Boysen, F. 

Brahui (language) 
Braille 

Branca, P. 


Bravmann, M. 
Brethren of Purity 


Brill Publishers 
Brinner, W. 


Britain 
British India 
British Museum 


Brockelmann, C. 
Brockopp, J. 


Brodersen, A. 
Brodeur, P. 
Bronze Age, Late 
Broomfeld, G.W. 


Brotherhood of Purity [¢khwan al-safa’)| 


Brown, P. 
Browne, E.G.A. 
Bu‘ath 
Buchmann, Th. 


PROPER NAMES 


1V 370b; v 320a, 320b 

IV 230b 

133a 

1538a; Iv 264b, 435b, 524a 

1138a 

1 207b, 308a; 1 514b; v 184b, 186a 

V 353a 

m 204b, 206a; Iv 23b 

1 533a; Iv 197a 

1413a 

1 523b; tv 488b, 491b; v 349b 

1 233b, 235a; 1512a 

mn 191b 

191b, 335a, 467a; 11 331b; Iv 
230b; v 141a, 142a, 151b, 170a, 
290a 

1v 404b 

v 349a 

V 342a 

1 90a 

Vv 472b 

1417b; 1 567b, 568b; tv 204a, 
458a 

see Brotherhood of Purity [ikhwan 
al-safa’] 

W273a 

1147a, 367a; 1 12b, 405a; 11 
69a, 543b; 1v 48a; v 396b 

1 201a; Iv 273b; v 347a 

see India 

I 36a, 37a, 38a; 1 312a 

1 113b, 235a, 350b, 352b, 357b, 
362a; Vv 326b 

1290a, 397a; 11 73b; tv 277b, 
580a; v 60a 

Iv 394b, 424b 

IV 398b 

1149b 

V 342a 

1 263a, 488b; 0 118a; mt 555a; Iv 
38la 

Iv 209b 

I 222a, 222b 

1 16b, 20a, 205b 


see Bibliander 


PROPER NAMES 


Bucaille, M. 
Buck, C. 
Buckley, R.P. 
Buczacki, J.M. 
Buddha 
Buddhism 


Buhatia 


Buhl, F 

al-Buhturt (d. ca. 284/897) 

Bujayr b. Zuhayr b. Abi Sulma 

Bukhara 

al-Bukhari, Aba ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Ismail 
(d. 256/870) 


al-Bukhari, Nar al-Din al-Sabant (d. 580/1184) 

Bulaq Press 

Bulgaria 

Bullhe Shah (d. 1172/1758) 

al-Bulqini, ‘Alam al-Din 

al-Bulqini, Jalal al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahmaan (d. 824/1421) 
al-Bani, Aba I-‘Abbas Shihab al-Din (d. 622/1225) 
Buraq 

Burhan al-Din Abi |-Hasan Ibrahim al-Biqat 


Burhan al-Din Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Halabi 
al-Dimashdi (d. 956/1549) 

Burrell, D. 

Burton, J. 


al-Busirt 
Busra 
Busse, H. 


Bust (Afghanistan) 
Buturovic, A. 
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Iv 553a 

1199a 

1m 276b 

Vv 350b 

IV 56la 

1169b, 180b, 316a, 418b; tv 407b; 
Vv 66a 

see Ibn ‘Atiyya al-Andalust 
(d. 546/1151) 

1 323a, 465a 

1 384b 

Iv ll4a 

1 315b, 320b, 433b 

1 36a, 38b, 44a, 44b, 61a, 67a, 77b, 
292a, 391b, 481b; 1 110b, 222a, 
222b, 270b, 272b, 377a, 400a, 
446a, 446b, 502a; m1 140b, 
350b, 392a, 541b, 546a; Iv 
303a, 369a, 369b, 370a, 372b, 
384a, 423b, 442a, 488b, 59 1a; 
v 35a, 179b, 278a, 330a, 330b, 
360b, 401b, 415a, 466b, 47 1b 

1484a 

IV 269b, 271a 

1 322b, 602a; v 76a 

ml 225a; v 97a, 98a 

V 328a 

V 328a 

1 78a; 0 38b; m1 250b, 306a; v 329a 

1 327a; tv 60b 

see al-Biqa1, Burhan al-Din Aba 
|-Hasan Ibrahim (d. 885/1480) 

1 288a 


Vv 388b 

119a, 45b, 323a, 334b, 351a, 
361a, 417b, 530a; 11 352a, 
384b; 11 465b; rv 199a, 201b, 
202a, 203b, 326b, 327a 

m 32la 

see Bostra 

1272a, 529a; 1 146b; 11 6b, 55a, 
232b, 540a 

1m 601b 

ul 80b; 1v 445a; v 488a 
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Byzantine(s) [al-1im] 


Byzantinists 


Byzantium 


C 


Caetani, L. 
Cahen, C. 
Cain [Qabil] 


Children of 
Cairo 


‘Amr b. al-As Mosque 
Congress on Arab Music (1932) 
Ibn Talain Mosque 
Ottoman 
University of 

Calcutta 

Calder, N. 

Calderini, S. 

Caleb 

California 


Caliph(s) 


Calverley, E.E. 


PROPER NAMES 


1110b, 144b, 265a, 265b, 266a, 
266b, 267a, 267b, 268a, 268b, 
308a, 308b, 314b, 399b, 528b; 
u 147a, 147b, 282a, 296b, 438b, 
490a; 11 298b, 405b, 543b; Iv 
410a, 524b; v 40a, 80a, 456a, 
504a; see also Roman(s) 

1475a 

1 265b, 267b, 269a, 308b; 1 105b, 
296a, 475a, 524a; 1 9la, 436a, 
573b; Iv 242b, 329a, 413b; v 
430b, 568a 


 151b; v 48b 

1424b 

1 26b, 98b, 101a, 260a, 264a, 
270a, 270b, 271a, 271b, 439b, 
533b; u 418a, 436a; m1 190a, 
459a, 459b, 521b, 542a, 542b; 
IV 428b; v 416b 

1 484b 

1 29b, 169a, 171b, 174a, 293b, 
554a; 1 31b, 84b, 137a, 200b, 
204b, 207a, 484b, 553b; m1 5b, 
268a, 272b, 304a, 309a, 31 1b, 
312b, 345b, 37 1a, 434a, 436b, 
526b, 607b; Iv 175b, 266b, 
269a, 272a, 275b, 276a; v 60a, 
75b, 213b, 218a, 224a, 228a, 
342a, 346b 

1 298a, 303b, 304a 

Iv 381b 

m 436b 

1 461b 

1 133b, 135b; v 537b 

IV 265b 

1 232b; Iv 386a 

m 231b 

Iv 577b 

v10la 

see kh-I-f in Index of ‘Transliter- 
ated ‘Terms 

Vv 555b 


PROPER NAMES 


Calza, C.V. 
Cambridge 

Camel, Battle of the 
Campo, J. 


Canaan [Kan‘an] 


Canaan, T. 
Canaanite(s) 
Canada 

Canis Maioris 
Carlyle, T. 

[Mt.] Carmel 
Carter, M. 
Carthage 
Carthaginians 
Casanova, P. 
Cassianus Bassus 
Catherine IT (empress of Russia) 


Cave, Men/People of the [ashab al-kahf | 


Celts 
Chabbi, J. 


Chalcedon, Council of (451) 
Chaldean(s) 

Challenge Verse 
Chelhod, J. 

Cheng Ho 

Chester Beatty Library 
Chicago, University of 
Children of Adam 
Children of Cain 
Children of Israel 
Childs, B. 

China 


Cultural Revolution 
Xian, Great Mosque of 


Yuan 
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Vv 350b 

Iv 249a 

IV 365b, 494a; v lb, 515b, 521a 

1265a, 294a, 276b; 1 462a 

1 227a, 303b; mm 223a, 541a; v 28a, 
63a, 176a, 392b 

Iv 493a 

1 108a; Iv 338b 

Vv 215b 

Iv 109a 

mm 195b; tv 190a 

1199a 

113la, 131b 

nollb 

1487b 

ut 148a, 485a; m 141a; v 249b 

145b 

IV 250b, 25la, 265b; v 248a 

115la, 292b, 314b, 386b, 387a, 
388a, 388b, 389b, 539a, 545b; 
lla, 12a, 20b, 80a, 101a, 
102b, 198a; 11 219a, 321b, 
374a, 375a, 396a, 396b; 
IV 351a; v 61b, 251a; see also 
Seven Sleepers 

1487b; v 52a 

1421a, 422a, 423a, 423b; m1 49b, 
341a; v 480a 

Iv 406b; v 566a 

1 195a; m1 247a 

see Verse 

m 23la;v 67a 

m 315b 

1173b, 282a; m1 265b, 318a 

1 135a 

see Adam 

see Cain 

see Israel 

mt 249a 

1 287b, 288b; 11 31b; m1 267a, 27 1a, 
306b, 314a, 315a, 315b, 325b, 
326a, 432b, 435b, 472a; v 226a, 
226b 

1172b 

m 315b 

m 315a, 315b 
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Yunnan m 315a, 315b 

Zushan tm 325b 
Chinese (language) ml 316a, 326a; v 342a, 439a 
[Shah] Chiragh m1 313b 
Chittick, W. V 388a 
Choudhury, M.A. v 408b 
Chouémi, M. 1 351b, 357a, 358a; tv 199b; 

Vv 297b 

Chouraqui, A. V 354a 
Christ 111b, 73b, 102a, 116b, 312b, 313a, 


314a, 404b; 1 155b, 156a, 208a, 
342b, 474a, 496a; m1 13a, 585b; 
IV 4la, 241a, 564b; v 122b, 

246b, 369a, 369b, 370b; see also 


Jesus 
Last Supper um 16b 
True Cross of 1 265b 
Christendom m 503a; 1v 122b 
Christian Reineccius see Reineccius, Christian 
Christian(s) [nasara] 1 2a, 7b, 8a, 10b, 45a, 97a, 104a, 


107b, 109a, 115a, 115b, 116a, 
116b, 117a, 118a, 146b, 154a, 
183b, 185b, 200a, 222b, 223a, 
223b, 247a, 248b, 249a, 299a, 
299b, 303a, 305b, 307b, 308a, 
309b, 310a, 310b, 31 1a, 311b, 
312a, 312b, 313a, 313b, 314a, 
314b, 315a, 315b, 325a, 335b, 
336a, 340b, 372a, 372b, 373a, 
374a, 377a, 377b, 378a, 378b, 
380a, 380b, 382a, 389b, 415b, 
429a, 429b, 432b, 443b, 464b, 
466a, 466b, 478b, 538b; 11 29a, 
72a, 73a, 100a, 146b, 149b, 
155b, 163b, 184b, 193a, 220a, 
22 1a, 240a, 243a, 243b, 274a, 
274b, 296a, 318b, 342a, 39 1b, 
402b, 403a, 407b, 429b, 430a, 
437b, 499a, 513a, 516a, 530b, 
531a, 544b, 561b, 562a, 566a, 
569b; ut 7a, 9a, 9b, 1 1b, 12a, 
12b, 13a, 13b, 19b, 21b, 22a, 
24a, 24b, 26b, 27a, 27b, 28a, 
32b, 33a, 33b, 53b, 138b, 141a, 
15la, 151b, 155b, 181b, 189b, 
190a, 233b, 236a, 238a, 238b, 
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239b, 244a, 244b, 282a, 301a, 
303a, 341b, 377b, 406a, 407a, 
407b, 429a, 429b, 445a, 446a, 
449a, 453b, 462a, 494a, 500a, 
502a, 508a, 518a, 521b, 536b, 
556b, 559a, 571b, 572a, 576b, 
578a, 579b, 588b, 592b, 593b; 
IV 17a, 36a, 36b, 37a, 37b, 38a, 
38b, 39a, 39b, 40a, 41a, 42b, 
43a, 44a, 71a, 80b, 88a, 91a, 
114b, 115a, 116b, 118a, 118b, 
119b, 120a, 120b, 121a, 121b, 
122a, 122b, 129a, 133a, 133b, 
152a, 153a, 153b, 159a, 160b, 
217a, 226b, 235a, 235b, 236a, 
24 1a, 255, 257b, 264a, 286b, 
298a, 299b, 302a, 309a, 31 1a, 
325a, 327b, 341a, 396b, 400a, 
40 1a, 402a, 403a, 403b, 404a, 
404b, 405a, 405b, 406a, 406b, 
407a, 408a, 408b, 409a, 409b, 
410a, 410b, 41 1a, 41 1b, 412a, 
412b, 413a, 413b, 414a, 414b, 
415a, 416b, 421b, 428a, 450b, 
45la, 497a, 51 1b, 525a, 559b, 
564b, 578a, 586a, 591b, 595a; 
V 3a, 29a, 33b, 35b, 41a, 56a, 
56b, 121b, 186b, 190a, 224b, 
23 1a, 231b, 246b, 249b, 250b, 
259a, 292a, 301a, 304a, 304b, 
316b, 370a, 370b, 37 1a, 37 1b, 
389b, 409a, 417b, 423a, 43 1a, 
474a, 534b, 565a, 567a 


Abyssinian m 16b 

Arab(ian) 1312b, 315a, 336a; 0 234a; m1 8b, 
515b 

Aramaic/Syriac-speaking 1 429a; m1 10b; 1v 37a 

Catholics IV 248b 

Eastern ml 69a 

Ethiopian m 1lb 

Gnostic m1 20b 

Iconoclast 1475a 

Jacobite(s) 1 313b, 314a; 1 515b, 531a; 
IV 71b, 74a, 236a 

Melkites 1 313b, 314a 


Monophysite 1v 406b, 410a 
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Mozarabic 
Nestorian(s) 


Orthodox 
Spanish 
Syriac 
Syrian 
Christianity 


Eastern 

Monophysite 

Protestant 
Christology 
Church Fathers 
Chwolsohn, D. 
Cizre [ Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar] 
Claremont Main Road Mosque (South Africa) 
Clement of Alexandria 
Cloak, People of the [afl al-kisa’] 
Clodius, Johann Christian (d. 1745) 
Closed Official Corpus (of the Quran) 
Cluny 
Clysma, Gulf of 


PROPER NAMES 


IV 239a 

1 309a, 313b, 314a; 1 515b, 531a; 
1 8b, 15b; tv 74a, 406b; v 
344b, 431a, 566a 

m53la 

1 472a; Iv 18b 

IV 226b 

1 234a 

17b, 11b, 12a, 13b, 20b, 21a, 30b, 
46a, 85a, 103b, 113b, 116b, 
154a, 155a, 164b, 169b, 170b, 
181b, 200a, 222b, 223a, 302a, 
307b, 308b, 309a, 314a, 314b, 
315a, 316a, 316b, 331a, 373a, 
376a, 378a, 475a, 509a; 1 164a, 
228a, 246a, 248b, 263a, 266b, 
296a, 309a, 342a, 403a, 437a, 
496a, 561a, 566b, 567a; mm 2b, 
32b, 107a, 129b, 142a, 143a, 
144a, 405a, 406a, 478b, 492b, 
493b, 500a, 501a, 540a; Iv 33a, 
38b, 40a, 50b, 115a, 119b, 120a, 
121b, 122a, 122b, 123a, 124a, 
194b, 195a, 232a, 232b, 236a, 
238b, 243a, 243b, 249a, 313a, 
327b, 340a, 399a, 399b, 404a, 
405b, 406a, 407b, 413a, 474a, 
485a, 492b, 519b, 567a; v 47b, 
48a, 66a, 81a, 107a, 167b, 175b, 
176a, 185b, 186b, 243b, 315b, 
320b, 340b, 423a, 43 1a, 542a, 
566a, 568a 

1509a; v 241la 

wv4llb 

m 348b 

1170b 

1 104a; 1 404b; Iv 281b 

Iv 512a 

1 146b, 147a; m1 69a 

V 227a 

1104a 

1390a 

IV 250b 

1426b, 427b, 429a, 429b 

v 344b 

v 184b 


PROPER NAMES 


Cobb, P. 

Colby, F. 

Collyridians 

Commander of the Faithful 


Communists 
Companion(s) (of the Prophet) [ashab al-nabi; sahaba| 


Conrad, L. 

Constantine (emperor) 

Constantine V Copronymus (r. 741-75) 
Constantine VI (Byzantine emperor) 
Constantinople 

Constantinus II (r. 337-610) 

Cook, M. 


Copenhagen 
Copt(s) 
Coptic (language) 
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1 463b, 559b 

v 184a 

1313b; v 370a 

see al-Mutawwakkil 
(r. 232-47/847-61) 

1471b 

112a, 15b, 16b, 17a, 17b, 36a, 
63a, 110a, 110b, 11 la, 121b, 
189b, 278b, 289b, 33 1b, 332b, 
353b, 354a, 355a, 357b, 358a, 
358b, 359a, 359b, 360b, 386b, 
388a, 389a, 390b, 538b, 539a; 1 
15a, 15b, 100b, 103a, 11 2a, 
117b, 190b, 221b, 222b, 279a, 
356a, 378a, 382b, 383a, 383b, 
385a, 388a, 388b, 389a, 390b, 
392a, 393a, 398a, 420a, 493a, 
498a, 520b, 521b; m 98b, 112a, 
117b, 118b, 119b, 120a, 142a, 
154a, 156a, 169a, 177b, 178a, 
194a, 214b, 221b, 226b, 254a, 
377a, 398a, 406a, 428a, 464b, 
465b, 569a; Iv 69b, 99a, 100b, 
101la, 139a, 149b, 174a, 241a, 
255b, 324a, 326a, 326b, 334b, 
340b, 359a, 369a, 37 1b, 387a, 
388b, 389a, 410a, 41 2a, 430a, 
430b, 442a, 509b, 563b, 588a, 
593b; v 24a, 30a, 34b, 35a, 40a, 
45a, 46a, 47a, 47b, 113b, 131b, 
142b, 147a, 147b, 185b, 219b, 
255a, 318b, 320b, 321b, 328b, 
335b, 434b, 535b 

See also Cave; Elephant; Thicket. 

Iv 5a 

m 435a 

1474a 

v 306a 

1110b; 1 527b; mm 435a; rv 242b 

v 563b 

tt 150a; tv 198b, 201b, 328a, 402a, 
402b, 589a; v 48b, 443b 

v 2l6a 

tt 234a, 395a; 11 83a; rv 604b 

1313b; 0 231b, 233b, 234a 
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Cordoba 
[Great] Mosque of 


Correll, C. 

Coromandel 

Corpus Toletanum 
Council of Chalcedon 
Council of Nicea (Second) 
Council of Vienna 
Covenant of ‘Umar 
Cowen, J.S. 

Cragg, K. 


Creswell, K. 
Crimea 


Crone, P. 


Crusaders 
Crusades 
Crusenstolpe, J.F. 
Cudi Dag 
Cunial, S. 


D 


Dacca 
al-Dahhak (King Biwarasb) 
al-Dahhak b. Muzahim (d. 105/723) 


Dahlan, A. 

Dahne, S. 

Dayal 

Dakake, M.M. 

Dakhla Oasis 

Dale, G. 

Dallal, A. 

al-Damaghant, al-Husayn b. Muhammad (d. 478/1085) 
Damascenes 


Damascus 


PROPER NAMES 


1174a; mm 255b, 256a, 302b, 307a, 
432a; v 305b 

m 256a, 302b, 303a, 303b, 307b, 
436a 

1 352a 

m3l6a 

see Toledo 

see Chalcedon 

see Nicea 

see Vienna 

see ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 

mi 315b 

1 200a, 445b; u 162a, 293b, 307a, 
310b; 1v 195a; v 315a, 502b 

1126b 

IV 265b 

143a, 291a; 1 150a, 150b, 151b, 
296a; 11 97a, 201b; tv 328a, 
402a, 402b, 589a; v 24a, 48b, 
314b, 459a 

V 220b 

1 269a; 1 30a; Iv 240a, 417a 

V 350b 

see Jadi, Mount 

V121a 


IV 274a 

see Biwarasb 

1 103a, 105b, 106a; 11 17b, 117a; 
IV 15b, 533a 

V 228a 

v 476b 

see Antichrist 

V 2b 

Iv 36la 

V 342a 

1273b, 498b; 1v 557b 

Iv 156a; v 333a 

Iv 492b 

1110b, 138a, 165b, 27 1a, 289b, 
293b, 307b, 332b, 333a, 348a; 
i lla, 5b; m1 255b, 265b, 272b, 
275b, 298a, 299a, 309a, 309b, 


PROPER NAMES 


Covenant Scroll of 
Great Mosque of 
pre-Islamic 
Damhan 
al-Damiri (d. 808/1405) 
al-Dant, Aba ‘Amr ‘Uthman b. Sa‘td (d. 444/1052-3) 
Daniel 
Book of 
Dante 
Danz, Johann Andreas (d. 1727) 
Daqya il 
Dar al-Khilafa 
Dar al-Makhtatat 
Dar al-Salam Publishing House 
Dar al-Ulum College 
al-Darimi, ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 255/869) 
Darb al-Hajj 
Darb al-Sabi 
Darb Zubaydah 
Darrow, W. 
Darul Uloom Haqqania 
Darim 
al-Darwajiki, Aba 1-Nasr Ahmad (d. 549/1154) 
Darwaza, Muhammad ‘Izza 
Darwin, Ch. 
Dad al-Antaki 


Davenport, R. 
[King] David [Dawid] 
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429b, 430a, 433a, 436a, 556a, 
556b, 600a; Iv 317a, 355a, 
373a, 497a; V 58b, 185b, 186a, 
186b, 220b, 328b, 409b, 499a, 
558b 

1 485b 

1 165a; mi 256a, 300a, 436b 

1 559b 

v 86b 

11 487a; v 113b 

IV 358a, 374a; v 332b, 334b, 335b 

1195b; 11 529b 

1108b 

1419b 

Iv 247a 

190b 

V 324b 

m 26la 

Iv 273b 

V 212b, 217b 

1468a; 11 377b; v 165a, 165b 

1428a 

v 89a 

1156a 

m 245b 

Vv 21lb 

v 185a 

v 148a, 148b 

i 125a; 1v 126b; v 443a 

1 23a; m1 530b; v 10b, 35 la 

see al-Antaki, Da’aid 
(d. 1008/1599) 

V 348b 

161b, 99a, 102a, 149a, 165a, 192b, 
21 1b, 245b, 254b, 277a, 277b, 
305a, 317b, 352b, 495b, 496a, 
496b, 497a, 516b, 537b; m1 30b, 
145b, 198b, 309a, 315a, 334b, 
335a, 337a, 344b, 345b, 372b, 
394b, 403b, 412b, 436a; mm 4a, 
4b, 13a, 16a, 50a, 65a, 90b, 92a, 
93b, 94a, 94b, 95a, 103a, 226a, 
242a, 253b, 310a, 373a, 381b, 
383a, 395a, 427a, 444b, 453a, 
479b, 487a, 487b, 520a, 521a, 
522a, 522b, 525b, 537a; Iv 36b, 
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Da‘wa Academy (Islamabad, Pakistan) 
Dawardan 

[Wadi] al-Dawasir 

Dawood, N. 

Daws Dhi Tha‘laban 

Dawid b. Abi Hind (d. 139-41/756-8) 
Dawid b. Salm (d. ca. 132/750) 

Day of Atonement 


Daya [al-]Razi 


Dayfa Khatiin (d. 641/1243) 
Daylam 


al-Daylami, Aba Thabit Muhammad (d. 593/1197) 


Dayr al-Jamajim 

Dayr Sam‘an 

al-Dayrabi, Ahmad (d. ca. 1151/1739) 
Dead Sea 

Decalogue 


Decius 
Déclais, J.L. 
Dedan [Dedan] 
Delhi 
Great Mosque of 
DeLong-Bas, N. 
Déme, M. 
Denia 
Demetrios Kydones (d. ca. 1398) 


Denmark 
Denny, FM. 


Deobandi(s) 
Déroche, F: 


PROPER NAMES 


52a, 68b, 128a, 135b, 213b, 
214b, 219b, 291a, 304a, 304b, 
315a, 315b, 316a, 316b, 317a, 
369a, 429b, 438b, 516b, 536b, 
537a, 538a, 561a, 577a; V 31b, 
41b, 76b, 77a, 77b; v 103a, 
113b, 152a, 152b, 200a, 438b, 
455b, 458a, 483a 

Vv 218b 

m155a 

1 295a 

1 200a; v 354a 

Iv 44a 

tt 395b 

1511b 

1 253a, 276b; 0 182a; m1 54b, 55a, 
496b, 538a; Iv 227a, 340b; 
v 284b 

see Najm al-Din Daya al-Razi 
(d. 654/1256) 

m310a 

m 558b 

v 141a, 151b, 152a 

v 505a 

m 405b 

178a 

1 149a; 1m 232b 

1 365a, 365b, 366a, 366b, 367a; 11 
71a; Vv 28a, 28b 

ml 374b, 375a; Iv 351a, 351b 

1m 505a 

1 150b, 152b; 1 427a 

1519b; m 314a, 314b 

m 314b 

Vv 453a 

133a 

v 401b 

see Kydones, Demetrios 
(d. ca. 1398) 

Vv 2l6a 

1 242a, 337b, 372b, 386a, 440b, 
i 2a, 154b, 159b, 253b, 402a; 
IV 372a, 383b, 392b 

1201a, 519b, 520a, 520b; tv 275b 

1 136b, 282b, 283a, 283b; m1 273a, 
298a 


PROPER NAMES 


Derrida, J. 
al-Dhahabi, Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad) 
(d. 7487/1348) 


Dhara” amar Ayman 
Dhat Badan™ 

Dhat Himyam 

Dhat Kahl 

Dhat Sanat’™ 

Dhat Zahran 

Dhii Abhi 

Dhi al-Faqar 

Dhi al-Hijja 


Dhi al-Himar ‘Abhala b. Ka‘b 
Dhi al-Ka‘bat 

Dhi al-Kaffayn 

Dhi al-Khalasa 

Dhi al-Kifl 


Dhi al-Laba’ 

Dhii al-Majaz 

Dhi al-Nian 

Dhi al-Nan Aba 1-Fayd al-Misri (d. 246/861) 
Dhi Nuwas 

Dhi Qabd'"™ 

Dhi al-Qa‘da 


Dhi al-Qarnayn 

Dhai (al-)Samawi 

Dhi Tubba‘ 

Dhi Tuwa 

al-4iba‘, [Shaykh] ‘Al Muhammad 

Dickinson, E. 

Diem, W. 

Dieterici, FH. 

Dilthey, W. 

al-Dimashqi, Qasim b. Khalil 

al-Dimashqi, Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Abi Talib 
(d. 727/1327) 

al-Dimyati (d. 1117/1705) 


gO 


1413a 

1 78a; 0 114a, 441b; 1 309a, 351a, 
35 1b, 354a, 354b, 357a, 358a, 
358b, 359a, 362a, 362b, 363a, 
363b, 364b, 366b, 391b; Iv 
166a, 386a; v 19b, 20a, 20b, 
143a 

Vv 563a, 564a, 567b 

V 85b, 87a 

V 85b, 90a 

1153a 

v 85b 

V 85b 

v 89b 

1155b 

1 146a, 445a, 500b; 11 83b, 179b, 
182b, 298a; 11 410b, 41 1a, 
41 1b, 413b, 427b; Iv 282b, 283a 

1544a 

v 87a 

v 87a 

1 237b, 238b; v 87a 

1527b, 528a, 528b; 1 14a, 155a, 
564a; 11 520a, 521a; v 246a, 
246b, 249b, 575b 

v 87a 

u 298a; 1 41la 

see Jonah 

tm 250b; v 140b 

i 148a; m1 521b; tv 44a, 257b, 258a 

V 86b, 87a 

1 179b, 298a; m1 410b, 41 1a, 41 1b, 
413b 

see Possessor of the Two Horns 

v 86b, 88a, 89b 

v 390a 

v 248a 

IV 272b 

1536a 

1141b; 1 359a, 363b 

Vv 297a 

1 139b 

1 469b 

1539a; m1 287b 


IV 389a; v 332a 


gi 


al-Din al-Ta, [Shaykh] Kamal 
al-Dinawarr (fl. late fifth/eleventh cent.) 
al-Dinawari, Aba Hanifa (d. 308/920) 
Dionysius Rijkel (Dionysius Carthusianus; d. 1471) 
Dioscorides 
Dirar b. ‘Amr (d. 200/815) 
Ditch [Khandaq] 
Battle of the 


People of the [ashab al-ukhdud] 
Diya al-Din b. al-Athir 


Diyanet 

Diyar Bakr 

Djibouti 

Dodd, E. 

Dols, M. 

Dome of the Rock [Qubbat al-Sakhra] 


Dominican(s) 

Dominicus Germanus de Silesia (d. 1670) 
Donaldson, D. 

Dongsi Mosque 

Donner, F. 


van Doorn-Harder, N. 
Doughty, C.M. 
Douglas, M. 


Dounaas 


Dozy, R. 

Draz, M. 

Draz, ‘A. 

Drew Ali, Noble 
Druze(s) [durzi, pl. duriiz] 


Canon of 
Dublin 


Dula‘ 
Dumam b. al-Sa’ib 


PROPER NAMES 


Iv 274a 

Iv 169b 

tt 104a; 1 211b 

IV 236b, 242b 

146a, 47b 

m1 469a; Iv 73a, 431b, 460b 

1 320a, 398a; 1 17a, 148b, 149a 

1216a, 380a; 0 16b; 11 456b, 500b, 
579a; Iv 332b, 334a; v 43a, 
377b 

1154a; 1 211b; mt 521b, 522a; 
IV 43b, 44a, 44b 

see Ibn al-Athir, Diya al-Din 
(d. 637/1239) 

V 227a 

m 430a 

1127b 

1 169b; m1 297b 

1 540b 

1 126b, 139b, 156a, 156b, 170a, 
170b, 285a; 11 219b, 325b, 329b; 
1 2b, 258b, 299b, 300a, 429b, 
430a, 556a; Iv 282b, 361b; 
v 123a, 186a, 489b, 503a, 504a 

Iv 240a, 240b 

Iv 237a; v 345a 

u7la 

m3l5a 

1 370b, 371a, 378b, 379a; m1 97a, 
480a 

Vv 228b 

1 428a 

1 222a 

V 565a; see also Yasuf As’ar 
Yathar 

Iv 399b 

Iv 196b 

m 509b 

1 30a, 30b 

1554a, 555a, 557a; m1 390a; 
IV 597b, 598a 

1554a, 554b, 555b, 556a, 556b, 
557a 

1 282a; 1m 301b 

V 92b 

mu 88b 


PROPER NAMES 


Diamat al-Jandal 

Damat al-Jawf 

Dupont-Sommer, A. 

Durayd b. al-Simma 

al-Dart, Aba ‘Umar Hafs b. ‘Umar (d. ca. 246/860-1) 
Durkheim, E. 

Dusares 

Dutch (language) 

Dworkin, R. 


E 


Easter 
Ebrahim, A. 
Eden [‘Adn] 


Edessa 
Edirne 
EFA 
Effendi, S. 


Egypt [Misr] 
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1 152b; m1 275b; v 2a, 86b 
1152b 

m 45a 

1 38a; Iv 111b 

IV 359b, 360a, 360b, 390a 
Iv 278a, 279a 

1 79b 

IV 238b; v 342b, 347a 

1 68b 


IV 338a, 339a, 346a, 347b 

1232b 

190a, 550a, 550b; 0 3b, 5la, 52b, 
60a, 202a, 282b, 335b; m 45a, 
143a, 21 la, 534a; Iv 12a, 12b, 
13b, 42b; v 62b, 106b, 124b, 
547a 

1 308a; Iv 74a 

ml 429b, 435a 

see Islam 

1199a 

139b, 44a, 47a, 127b, 150a, 159a, 
173b, 181b, 227a, 227b, 255a, 
265b, 276a, 293a, 297a, 299b, 
303b, 304b, 334a, 338b, 349b, 
404a, 433b, 434b, 439a, 488a, 
521b, 532b, 548b, 549b, 554b; 
11 10a, 10b, lla, 26b, 28a, 34b, 
38b, 40a, 79b, 81a, 88b, 89a, 
90b, 105b, 124b, 184a, 200b, 
206a, 206b, 207a, 208a, 213a, 
213b, 309a, 399a, 437a, 452a, 
452b, 461b, 527b, 554a, 555a; 
mW 5a, 5b, 56a, 56b, 57a, 60b, 
93a, 143b, 183a, 208b, 223a, 
299a, 300b, 301a, 303b, 304a, 
306b, 308b, 309a, 310b, 31 1a, 
311b, 326b, 328b, 348b, 394a, 
405a, 421a, 422a, 423b, 428b, 
429a, 488a, 495b, 496a, 520b, 
556a, 557a, 562a, 590a; Iv 66b, 
67a, 68a, 105b, 143a, 149a, 
204b, 224a, 268b, 269b, 272b, 
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Civil Code 
Fatimid 
Feminist Union 
Lower 
Mamlik 
Mufti of 
National Library of 
Republic of 
Upper 
Egyptian(s) 


Ehud 
Eichler, P.A. 
Eickelman, D. 


Eisenstein, H. 


Eklund, R. 
El-Awa, S. 
Elat 
El-Cheikh, N. 
El-Naggar, Z. 
Elchasaites 
Elephant 
People of the [ashab al-fil] 


Year of the [‘am al-fil] 


Elephantine 
Eli 

Eliade, M. 
Elias, J. 


Eliash 
Elyah [Ilyas] 


PROPER NAMES 


275b, 276b, 328a, 328b, 338b, 
346a, 360b, 361a, 381b, 383a, 
492b, 525a, 555a, 585b; v 28a, 
60a, 63a, 75a, 83a, 96b, 104b, 
107b, 133a, 214b, 217a, 217b, 
218a, 255b, 260b, 346b, 375a, 
392a, 392b, 409a, 465a, 508b, 
537b, 538b, 549a 

1434b 

Iv 496b 

tt 200b 

1137b; 1 10b 

m 268a, 31la, 311b, 595b 

1 29b; v 220a 

1175a; Iv 272b 

Iv 212a 

1 139b; 1 10b; tv 175b 

1 21a, 98b, 133a, 274b, 276a, 
297a, 499b, 519a; 1 23b, 399a; 
mm 211b, 420b; tv 106a; v 52a, 
206a, 224a 

1m 479b 

1 540a 

Vv 76a 

1101b, 439a; 11 436b, 467b; 
V113b 

1 207a; Iv 197a 

V 572b, 574a 

Vv 29a 

1269b; 1 147a, 505b, 561la 

Iv 541b 

Iv 408a, 512a, 512b 


14a, 20b, 100b, 101a; 1 129b, 
212b, 490b; 1v 44b, 45a, 45b, 
46a 

1 4b, 5a; 0 148a; m1 455b; 
Iv 45a 

see Knum 

IV 528b 

IV 278b, 488a 

1 161a; 1 50a, 51b, 108a; 
1 187b; v 158b, 278a 

Iv 450b 

162a, 194a, 528b; 1 12b, 13a, 13b, 


PROPER NAMES 


Elyah Muhammad (d. 1975) 
Elisha [al-Yasa] 


Elizabeth 

Elmahh 

El-Zein, A. 
Emesa 

Emigrants 
Empedocles 
Endress, G. 
Engels, F 
England 

English (language) 


Enlightenment 
Enoch ben Jared 
Ephesus 


[St.] Ephrem/Ephraim the Syrian 
Epiphanius of Salamis 

Erder, Y. 

Ernst, C. 

Erpenius, Thomas (d. 1624) 


Esack, Farid 

Esau 

Esdras 

Esra 

Esrefoglu (mosque at Beysehir) 
van Ess, J. 


Essenes 


Esther 
Ethiopia [Bilad al-Habash] 


Ethiopian(s) 
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14a, 240b, 332b, 340b, 364a, 
484b, 558a; m1 83a, 83b, 38 1a, 
521a, 522a, 525b; tv 34a, 291b; 
v 41b, 575b 

13la, 31b 

1528b, 528b; 13a, 14a, 155a, 
564a; m1 50a, 520a, 522a, 525b; 
v 246b 

12a, 477a 

v 13la, 16la 

Vv 69b, 467a 

v 186a 

see Meccans 

m 529a, 530b 

1136a 

v 66a 

1 30a; 1 555a; v 66a 

1 52a; 0 288b; mm 129b, 41 6b; Iv 
395a; Vv 212b, 213b, 216a, 225a, 
228b, 342b, 343b, 537b, 538b, 
540b 

1 126a, 127b, 128b, 549a; 
IV 250b 

1 484b, 485a, 485b, 486a; m1 542a; 
IV 303b; v 41b, 249b 

1164b, 292b; 1 37b; mt 13b, 374a, 
374b, 537a; v 251la 

tt 110a, 456b; mi 57a; v 125a 

13lla, 370a 

1 486a 

Vv 152b, 153a 

IV 235a, 246a, 246b, 248b; v 346a, 
347b 

Vv 206b 

12la;m 2a 

1485a; v 249a, 249b, 250a, 250b 

v 249a 

mm 432a 

1372b, 417b, 418a, 421a, 421b; 1 
246a, 539a; Iv 446b 

Iv 226b 

1 399b 

1 168b, 307b; 1 79b, 295a, 437b; 
m 405a, 578b; tv 604b; v 45a, 
47b, 361b, 431a 

1 232a; mt 242a, 500a; 1v 45b 
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Ethiopic (language) 


Eucharist 


[Pope] Eugene IV 
Eulogius of Cordoba (d. 859 ) 
Euphrates 


Europe 


European(s) 

Eusebius of Caesarea 
Euthymios Zigabenos 
[St.] Euthymius 

Eve [Hawwa] 


Ewald 
Exodus 
Ezekiel [Hizqil b. Bazt/Bidht/ Bari] 


‘Ezer 
Ezra [‘Ezra; ‘Uzayr] 


E 

Faculty for Islamic Mission 
Fadak 

Fadel, M. 


al-Fadl b. al-Hasan al-Tabarst (d. 548/1153) 


PROPER NAMES 


1 129b, 316b, 398b, 490a, 524b; 11 
23 1a, 231b, 544a; m1 45b, 49a, 
117b; tv 517a; v 106a, 188a, 
189b 

m 16b, 521b; tv 347a, 517a, 564b; 
v 122b, 189a, 189b, 190b; 
see also Christ, Last Supper 

IV 242b 

IV 238b 

1308b, 332b; 1 295b, 559b; v la, 
126b, 184b, 360a, 466b 

1 201la, 385b, 424b; 1 287a, 567b; 
m 316a, 342a, 343a, 348b, 365a; 
IV 188a, 267b, 268a, 269a; v 
73a, 99a, 216a, 225a, 241a, 
344b 

1 30b, 36b; mt 343a; Iv 554b 

1 192b, 310a, 310b 

IV 238a 

m405a 

122b, 24b, 25a, 25b, 84a, 146a, 
230a, 270a, 346b, 476a, 476b, 
525a, 532a; 11 65a, 172b, 173a, 
173b, 175a, 202a, 202b, 224a, 
292a, 332a, 335b; m1 21 1a, 
295b, 542a, 548a, 548b, 563b; 
IV 130a, 580b, 581b, 584a; v 
260a, 530b, 538a, 539a, 539b, 
57la 

1 350b 

1274a, 275b, 332a; Iv 346a 

ut 13a, 14a, 154b, 155a, 240b; m1 
143b; v 286a 

see Terah 

1 155b, 156a, 156b, 485a; m1 5b, 
26b, 396a; Iv 38b, 39a, 120a, 
153a, 160b, 412b, 451a; v 249a, 
249b, 250a, 250b, 304b 


see al-Azhar University, Cairo 

tt 148b, 150a, 151a; m1 580a 

1298a; 111 460b 

see al-Tabarsi, Abii ‘Ali al-Fadl b. 
al-Hasan (d. 5548/1153); m 469b 


PROPER NAMES 


Fahd, 'T. 

Failaka (Kuwait) 
Faizer, R. 

Family of the Prophet 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 


Fakhry, M. 

al-Fakihi (historian of Mecca) 
Fanon, F 

al-Farabi, Aba Nasr (d. 339/950) 


Faraj, ‘Abd al-Salam (d. 1882) 
al-Farazdaq (d. 110/728 ) 


Fard Muhammad, Wali (d. 1934) 
Farewell Pilgrimage 


Farewell Speech 
Farghana Valley 
Fariba Adelkhah 
Farid al-Din ‘Attar 


al-Farisit, Aba ‘Ali (d. 377/987) 


al-Farra’, Abi Zakariyya Yahya b. Ziyad (d. 207/822) 


Farrakhan, L. 

Fars 

Farther Mosque 

Faraq (Egyptian king; r. 1936-52) 
al-Faruque, M. 

Fas 

Fatehpur Sikri 


Fatima (daughter of the Prophet and Khadija) 
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146b, 404b, 545a; 11 237b, 242b 

1155a 

1152a 

see Prophet 

see al-Razi, Fakhr al-Din 
(d. 60671210) 

Iv 89b 

Iv 105a 

tm 582a 

Iv 74b, 75a, 80b, 81a, 87a, 87b, 
38la 

Iv 146a, 146b, 147a 

1398b, 400a, 400b; 1 349a; 1m 
216b 

13la, 3lb 

1400a; 1 178a, 179a, 180a, 520b; 
IV 97b, 99a; v 44a, 515b, 561la 

1 179b, 180a 

mm 305a 

1 346b 

see ‘Attar, Farid al-Dm 
(d. 627/1230) 

ut 114b; m1 47 1a; rv 109b; v 331b 

1 266b, 348a, 349b, 350a, 529b, 
530a, 530b; 1 104a, 104b, 109a, 
114b, 313b, 348a, 349a, 349b, 
356b, 357a, 357b, 358b, 359a, 
361a, 362a, 366b, 531b; mm 
115b, 123b, 124a, 175a, 606a; 
IV 7b, 13a, 54a, 354a, 354b, 
355a, 355b; v 255a 

13lb 

30a 

see Aqsa Mosque 

IV 272b 

18a, 23a 

35a 

1 323b 

1 59b, 60a, 62b, 347a, 357b, 390a; 
1 118a, 162a, 177a, 188b, 
192b, 193a, 193b, 206a, 503b, 
504a; m1 80b, 8la, 81b, 290b, 
29 1a, 291b, 292b, 492b, 558b; 
Iv 50a, 50b, 178a, 601b; v 135a, 
223a, 507b, 532a, 533b, 534a, 
534b 
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Fatima (nurse of al-Mu‘izz b. Badis) 
Fatima bt. al-Dahhak b. Sufyan 
Fatimid(s) 


Fawwaz Ahmad Zamarlt 
Fayrtiz (vocalist) 

Fazlur Rahman 

Feast of Tabernacles 
Feener, R.M. 

Felix (Roman governor) 
Ferguson, D. 

Fertile Crescent 


Fez 

Fihl 

Fikret, T. 

Filiz Gagman 

Fimiyyin 

Finhas al-Yahadt 
al-Firdaws madrasa (Aleppo) 
Firdawst (d. 411/1020) 
Firestone, R. 


Firro, K. 
First World War 


al-Firazabadi, Aba Tahir (d. 817/1415) 
al-Firaizabadi, Majd al-Din Muhammad b. Ya‘qub 


Firazkth 
al-Firyabt 
Fischer, A. 


Flavius Josephus 
Fleischer, F. 
Fleischer, H. 
Fligel, G. 


Fodiye, Asma bt. ‘Uthman 
Forskal, Peter (d. 1763) 
Forster, E.M 

Fraenkel, S. 

France 

Francesca, E. 

Franciscans 


Franciscus of Romontin (d. ca. 1700) 


PROPER NAMES 


m 265a 

v 509a 

1 126b; 1 34b, 206a; m1 216a, 301a, 
437a, 558b 

1 377b 

Iv 381b 

see Rahman, Fazlur 

V 236a 

Vv 102a 

1310b 

1133a, 133b 

1 130b, 433b; m1 254b, 411b; v 
314b 

ml 345b; v 75b 

Vv 185a 

V 394b 

m 320b 

m 406a 

IV 323a 

1171b; 1m 310a 

1 61b; m 221b, 317b; tv 62a 

110b, 21a, 193a, 330b; 11 24b, 
79b, 209b, 562a, 564b; 111 
391a; Iv 68a, 518a, 519b, 
591a; v 254a, 390b 

1557b 

see World War I 

mt 18a, 104a; 1m 12a; v 327b 

1 102b; v 572a 

see Jam 

1 470b 

1 334a; 1 346b, 350a, 356a, 366a, 
366b, 486b; Iv 101a; v 352a 

see Josephus 

1 350b; m1 122a; v 349a 

v 350a 

1 169a; mm 15b; tv 247b, 265a; v 
295a, 350a 

133b 

V 360b 

m 212a 

Vv 297a 

1425a; v 346b 

ml 89a; v 56b 

Iv 240a 

IV 237a 


PROPER NAMES 


Free University of Amsterdam 
Freemasons 
French (language) 
French Revolution 
Freud, S. 
Friday 
Mosque 


Prayer [al-salat min yawm aljum a] 


Friedl, E. 
Friedmann, Y. 
Frolov, D. 


Froriep, Justus Friedrich (d. 1800) 
Frye, N. 

Fwad I (king of Egypt) 

Fick, J. 

al-Fudayl b. ‘Tyad (d. 187-8/803) 
Fudge, B. 

Fulani (language) 

Fulfulde (language) 

Furat al-Kofi 


Fustat (Egypt) 

Futa (Senegal) 

al-Fati, Ahmad Malik Hammad 
Fitis 


G 
Gabriel [Jibril] 
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Vv 216b 

1471b 

v 538b, 540b 

mm 582b 

Vv 538a 

1 36b; 1 271b, 272a; tv 226a 

127la 

ul 90b, 94a, 271b, 272b; mi 222a 
261b, 547a; tv 487a, 497a; Vv 
71b, 224a, 227a 

157b, 58a 

1 5la, 539b; v 294a 

1517a; 1 271a; Iv 31a; v 129b, 
130b 

Iv 250b 

1425b 

v 239a, 295a 

m 124a; tv 194a; v 348a 

Iv 379a; v 147a 

1546a 

1136a 

133b 

see al-Kiafi, Furat b. Furat b. 
Ibrahim (d. 922) 

mw 303b, 304a, 429a, 432b 

130a 

133b 

Iv 10b 


19a, 55a, 84b, 87a, 87b, 88a, 88b, 
89a, 90a, Ila, 113b, 146a, 178a, 
220a, 229b, 249a, 274b, 293b, 
317b, 343a, 359a, 360a, 545b; 1 
66a, 86b, 87a, 168a, 227a, 241a, 
278a, 278b, 279a, 279b, 38 1a, 
381b, 382a, 382b, 392a, 412b, 
442b, 514a, 553a; m 12a, 13a, 
13b, 16a, 26a, 78b, 117a, 139b, 
232b, 293b, 388b, 389a, 389b, 
394b, 442a, 454b, 460b, 46 1a, 
515a, 516a, 538a, 542b, 545b, 
546a, 546b; Iv 14a, 78a, 217a, 
228a, 282b, 290a, 290b, 293a, 
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Gadamer, H. 
Gade, A.M. 
Gaffney, P. 
Galen 
Galilee 
Sea of 
Ganges 
Garcia-Bravo, J. 
Gate of Mercy [Bab al-Rahma] 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, M. 
Gayo (Indonesian people) 
Gaza 
Strip 
Gdoura, W. 
Geber 
Gedeon, G. 
Geertz, C. 
Gehenna 
Geiger, A. 
van Gelder, G. 
Gentile(s) 
[St.] George [ Jirjis] 
Gerizim (mountain in Nablus) 
German (language) 
Germany 
Geyer, R. 
al-Ghadir Mosque 
Ghalib (d. 1869) 
Ghana 
Ghanm b. ‘Awf 
Ghassan 
Ghassanids 


[Bani] Ghatafan 
[Mt.] Ghawl 
Ghaylan al-Dimashqi 


al-Ghazali, Aba Hamid (d. 5505/1111) 


PROPER NAMES 


295b, 301b, 353a, 372b, 374a, 
438a, 441b, 442a, 444a, 445a, 
445b, 446b, 449a, 519b, 532a, 
600a; v 39b, 41b, 63b, 80a, 81a, 
109b, 115a, 115b, 116a, 117a, 
118b, 201la, 261a, 278a, 361a, 
361b, 466b, 473a, 517a 

1 139b 

IV 384b; v 209b 

11 272b; m1 229a; v 206a 

ml 349b, 351b 

1210b 

1109a 

V 96b 

v 349b 

m 5a 

m 144a; v 297b 

177a 

V 29a, 184b, 185a, 258b 

1 457b 

IV 267b 

see Abi ‘Abdallah Jabir b. Hayyan 

v 345b 

164b 

v 547b 

tt 234b; tv 194b, 399b; v 350a 

1 406b 

11 498a, 499a 

IV 525b 

Iv 524a 

IV 238b; v 342b 

V 343b, 350a 

Iv 193b 

1172a 

ml 224a, 224b 

ml 327b; tv 170a 

ml 438b 

1 308a; mm 122a 

1 308a, 308b, 309a; 1 296b; 1 
300b; tv 11 1b 

112la; Iv 25a 

tt 300b 

ml 87b; Iv 72b, 73a 

149a, 85a, 90a, 90b, 118a, 159b, 
198a, 354b, 436a, 463b, 484b; 


PROPER NAMES 


Ghaziyya 
Ghaznavid(s) 
Palace 
Ghirid 
Ghita (of Damascus) 
Gibb, H. 
Gideon 
Gil, M. 
Giladi, A. 


Gilgal 
Gilgamesh 
Gilliot, C. 


Gimaret, D. 
Ginat, J. 
Girish Chandra Sen 
Glaser, E. 
Glazemaker, Jan Hendrikz (d. 1682) 
Gluck, J.J. 
God 
House of 
Throne of 
Goddard, H. 
Goethe, J. 


Gog [Yajqj] 
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1 55a, 96b, 142b, 37 1a, 37 1b, 
372b, 373a, 409b, 413b, 417b, 
419a, 45la, 451b, 453a, 502a, 
51 1b, 552b; m1 72b, 137b, 175b, 
176a, 250b, 269a, 288a, 352b, 
353a, 387a, 387b, 402b, 502b, 
503a, 546b, 586b, 587a, 607a; 
IV 57b, 75a, 77b, 78a, 78b, 80a, 
81b, 83a, 84b, 86a, 370a, 370b, 
37 1a, 371b, 379a, 384a, 388a, 
442a, 487b, 494a, 494b, 542b, 
543a, 549a, 579b; v 8b, 13a, 
18a, 57b, 136a, 143b, 148b, 
149a, 149b, 150a, 150b, 151a, 
219b, 334b, 383b, 384a, 384b, 
388a, 388b, 401a, 447b, 465b, 
491b, 499b, 552b, 557a 

1 38a 

u4la, 42la 

1171b 

m 313a, 314a, 314b 

1271a; m 5b 

m 144a; 1v 11 1b 

1 334b; tv 530a; v 43a 

1 485b 

1302b; 0 176a, 267a, 374b; 
11 107b, 604a; Iv 22a; v 478a 

v 248a 

1m 479b 

1425a; 1 109a, 121a, 517b; 
1 132a, 439b, 526b; Iv 199b; 
Vv 336b 

1514a; m1 470b, 471a 

v419a 

V 342a 

1148b 

v 347a, 347b 

w47la 

passim 

1338a 

m1 370b; v 276b, 466b 

1200b 

u 131b; 1m Illa; v 348b 

161b, 110b, 11 la, 112b, 398b; 
1 331b, 332a, 332b, 333a; 


IOI 


Goitein, S. 
Golden Gate 
Goldenberg, G. 
Goldman, S. 
Goldziher, I. 


Goliath [ Jalat] 


Golius, Jacob (d. 1667) 
Gomorra 

Gonzalez, V. 

Goosens, E. 

Gordon, M. 

Gordon Memorial College 
Gordyene 

Gospel(s) [iil | 


Christian 
of John 
People of the [ahl al-injil] 


Gottingen University Library 


Grabar, O. 
Graham, W. 


Gramlich, R. 


Granada 


PROPER NAMES 


m 139a, 143a, 143b, 520a, 543a; 
IV 210b, 434b; v 375b 

tt 183b, 191a; m1 538a; Iv 341la 

m5a 

1 352a, 361a, 363a, 367a 

m57b 

1 lla, 37a, 417b; 1 70a, 250b, 
364a, 487b; m1 402a; Iv 197b, 
400b, 589a; v 48a, 67a, 490b, 
49la 

1460b, 461a, 496a; 11 145b, 198b, 
334b, 335a, 404a; mt 9a, 521a; 
IV 21 la, 316a, 536a, 536b, 
537a; v 200b, 377a, 455b 

Iv 246a 

11 299b; m1 489b; Iv 584b 

1 168a; Iv 586b; v 13a 

m474a 

1 59a; v 378a, 430b 

134a 

1 147b; m1 68b 

1118a, 123b, 228b, 245b, 310b, 
312b, 314b, 418b, 425a, 488a, 
516b; 11 221a, 235b, 342a, 
342b, 343a, 434a, 494a, 499a, 
513a, 516b, 536b; m1 16a, 24b, 
25b, 28a, 65a, 126b, 127a, 150b, 
15la, 186b, 191a, 260a, 445a, 
445b, 503a; Iv 3b, 37b, 40a, 41a, 
68b, 133a, 236a, 241a, 293b, 
297b, 298a, 299a, 302a, 450b, 
45la;v 4la, 116a, 152a, 152b, 
176a, 189b, 200b, 231b, 270a, 
300b, 301a, 304a, 305b, 307b, 
399b, 433a, 437b, 483b, 533b 

tt 342a, 343a 

1474a; m 14b; tv 339b 

1 310b; 1 342a; tv 402b 

Iv 25la 

1174b 

1211b; 11 81a, 84b, 88a, 192a, 
396a; 1 587a; Iv 384a, 392b, 
569a 

mi 397a 

tt 109b; 1 559a; v 305b 


PROPER NAMES 


Grand Shaykh of Mecca 
Grande Bibliothéque de France 


Great Britain 
Great Occultation 
Greece 

Greek (language) 


Attic 
Hellenistic 
Greek(s) 


Greek New Testament 
Greimas, A. 
Gressmann, H. 
Gribetz, A. 

Griffel, F. 

Griffith, S. 


Gril, D. 
Grimme, H. 


Grohmann, A. 


Gruendler, B. 

von Grinebaum, G.E. 
Guillaume, A. 
Guillaume Postel 
Guinea 

Gujarat 

Gujarati (language) 
Gulgee 

Gumi, Abi Bakr 
Gunther, S. 


Guo, L. 
Gutenberg 
Gwynne, R. 


Gymnastiar, A. 
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see Mecca 

1283a 

1149a 

see Occultation 

162a; v 73a 

1102a, 138a, 31 la, 313b, 490a; 11 
231a, 231b, 234a, 342b, 513a, 
515b, 544a; 11 8b, 9b, 10a, 44b, 
117b, 244a, 258b, 299a, 407b, 
590a; Iv 242a, 249a; v 188a, 
246a, 306a, 306b 

m1 122b 

v 439a 

1 103b, 214b; 1 240a, 511b; 1v 71b, 
439a, 440b; v 52a; see also 
Hellenism 

see ‘Testament 

1425a 

m 143b 

Iv 99b 

11 402b 

1315b, 336b; 11 343a, 444a; 
11 407b; 1v 405b 

1 237a, 399a 

1323a, 417b; tv 190b, 191a; 
v 398a 

1 138a; m1 256a, 257a; m1 258a, 
298a 

1 142b; m1 590a; Iv 589a 

tt 206b; Iv 450a 

1417b 

see Postel, Guillaume (d. 1581) 

Iv 177b 

I 326a 

V 342a 

1172b 

133a 

1 241a, 346a, 504b; 11 499b; 
11 192a; v 204b, 402b 

u3l4a 

IV 267a, 275b 

1213b; 1 419b, 508b; 11 470b; 
v570b 

V 206a, 224b 
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H 


Ha-Amen 

al-Habash, Muhammad 
al-Habash(a) 

Habib (carpenter in Antioch) 
Habib b. Khidma Aba R@ita 
Habib al-Rahman al-A‘zami 
Habrin 

Haci Ozbek 

Hackspan, Theodor (d. 1659) 
Hadad (Aramaic god) 
Hadaqan 

Hadath 

Haddad, Y-Y. 

al-Hadr ila ]-Haqq 


Hadramawt 


Hadramawt b. Qahtan 

al-Hadrami, Abi Muhammad Ya‘qib b. Ishaq 
(d. 205/821) 

Hadrian 

Haeri, S. 

Haeuptner, E. 

Hafiz (d. 791-2/1389-90) 


Hafiz Muhammad Amin Rushdt 

Hafiz “Uthman Efendi (d. 1110/1698) 

Hafs (d. 190/805) 

Hafs b. Sulayman (also called Hufays; d. 180/796) 
Hafs al-Qatt 

Hafsa [bt. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab] 


Hagar [Hajar] 


Haggada 

Hagia Sophia 

Haifa 
University of 


al-Hajar (oasis) 


PROPER NAMES 


1 399b 

Iv 130a 

see Abyssinia 

m521a;1v lla 

V 371b 

1 377b 

see Hebron 

m 434b 

1V 246b 

v 86b 

V 89b 

Vv 87b 

1 89b; 1 529b; tv 395b 

m 558b 

112la, 152a, 529b; 1 338b, 463b; 
1 85b, 86a, 472a; Iv 352b, 
360b, 361a, 585b; v 86a, 87a, 
89a, 90a, I1b, 92b, 93a, 562b, 
563a 

12la, 22a 

IV 358a, 359b, 360a, 389b; v 332a 


IV 524a 

V 234a 

1490a; 1 544a 

1542a; 1 240a; 1 222b, 317b; 
IV 62b 

IV 273b 

m32la 

1334a 

IV 373a, 390a, 392a; v 238b 

Iv 3l7a 

1332b, 333a; 1 397b, 398a, 398b; 
1 464b; Iv 449a, 587b, 598b; 
v 409b, 508a, 517a, 517b, 518a, 
520a, 535b, 550a 

1 6b, 8b, 9a, 9b; 1 Lla, 205a, 563b; 
i 78a, 341a; Iv 445a, 519a, 
519b; v 127a, 463a 

1 485a; 11 419b 

m 435a 

1199a 

V 296a 

mi 275a 


PROPER NAMES 


Haji Abdul Malik Karim Amrullah 
al-Hajj Ahmad b. al-Hayj 

Haya(h) Maria Ulfah 

al-Hayjaj b. Yisuf (d. 95/714) 


al-Hakam (d. 366/976) 
al-Hakam b. Abi l-‘As 


al-Hakim 
Mosque of 
al-Hakim, Tawfigq 


al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah (caliph; r. 386-411/996-1021) 


al-Hakim al-Jishumi (d. 494/1101) 
al-Hakim al-Naysabiri/Nisabirt 


al-Hakim al-Samarqandi, Abi ]-Qasim Ishaq b. 
Muhammad (d. 342/953) 

al-Hakim al-Tirmidht 

al-Hakim Ibn al-Haysam al-Nabi (d. 409/1019) 

Hala (son of Khadija bt. Khuwaylid and Aba Hala 
Hind b. al-Nabbash of Tamim) 

Haleem, A. 

al-Halimi (d. 403/1012) 

al-Hallaj (d. 309/922) 


Hallaq, W. 


Ham [Ham b. Nah] 

Hama 

Hamadan 

al-Hamadhant, al-Hasan b. Ahmad (d. 319/932) 
Haman 


People of 
Hamburg 
[Shaykh] Hamd Allah 
Hamd b. Muhammad al-Khattabi (d. ca. 386/996) 


Hamdan 

al-Hamdani (d. 334/945) 

al-Hamdani, al-Hasan b. Ahmad (d. 360/971) 
Hamid, Abdul 
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see Hamka 

Iv 267a 

m 345a; Iv 382a 

1 348a; m1 605a, 605b; Iv 140b, 
386b 

mm 303a 

see Ibn Abr1-‘As, al-Hakam 
(governor of Fars and 
Khizistan; r. 56-8/676-8) 

m 304a 

m 304a, 31 1b, 436b, 437a 

1140b, 293a 

1554a, 555a, 555b 

ut 11l5a; m 470a, 470b, 471a 

see al-Nisabiri, Abi I-Qasim al- 
Hasan b. Muhammad b. Habib 
(d. 404-6/ 1014-16) 

1482b, 483a 


Iv 520b; v 484a 
V 326a 
v 507b 


1 530b; Iv 7b 

Vv 20a, 20b 

189a, 140b, 160a, 160b, 428a, 
541b, 542a; 11 286a, 409b; 
v 141b, 386b 

1122b, 226a, 434b; 11 226a, 
537b; 11 171la 

1 21a; u 10b; m 541a, 543a 

v 185b 

m 305a, 3lla 

m1 417a; tv 60a; v 561b 

1 190a, 340b, 478a; 11 338a, 399a, 
399b; mt 104b, 423b, 518b, 
520b; Iv 67b, 68a 

1 338a 

IV 247a, 265a 

1 320b 

see al-Khattabi, Hamd b. 
Muhammad (d. ca. 386/996) 

v 92a, 390a 

m 215a; m1 380b 

V 92a, 92b, 93a 

Iv 274b 
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Hamid al-Din al-Farahi (1863-1930) 


Hamidullah, M. 
Hamilton, R. 


Hamka (Haji Abdul Malik Karim Amrullah) 
Hammad b. Salama (d. 167/783-4) 


Hammam al-Shifa 

von Hammer-Purgstall, J. 
Hammidah ‘Abd al-‘Ati 
Hamori, A. 


Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib (paternal uncle of 


the Prophet) 


Hamza b. ‘Ali al-Zawzani (d. after 411/1021) 
Hamza b. Habib al-Zayyat (d. 156/773) 


Hamza Fansiri 
Hamza al-Kafi 
Hanafi(s) 


Hanafi, H. 
Hanbali(s) 


Hanif (Arab tribe) 
[Bani] Hanifa 


Hanifism 

Hanna (mother of Samuel) 
Hanna Maqar 

Hanzala b. Bayhas 
Hanzala b. Safwan 
Hanzala Usayyidi 

Happel, E.W. 

Haram (in al-Jawf) 

Haram al-Khalil 

al-Haram al-Sharif 


Haran [Harran] 


al-Harawi al-Mawsili, ‘Alt 
Hari Ridh 

al-Harirt 

Harith (Arethas) 

Harith b. ‘Amr 

al-Harith al-A‘war (d. 64/684) 


PROPER NAMES 


Iv 8; v 406a 

V 343b 

1126a, 126b 

V 99b, 100a 

IV 386b, 387a 

Vv 127a 

m 110b 

see ‘Abd al-‘Ati, Hammiidah 

u 301a; 1v 472b 

1 149a, 400a, 400b; 1 80b; Iv 
64b; v 42b, 59a 

1554b 

IV 357a, 358b, 359b, 360b, 373a, 
389a 

ml 225b 

mi 87b 

118b, 19a, 122b, 210a, 252b, 41 2a; 
1 17la, 171b; m 404b; tv 58b, 
110a, 415a; v 482b, 495b, 498a, 
498b 

1 139a, 139b 

1 265a, 468b, 469a, 470b, 481a, 
481b, 482a, 483a; 11 506b; m1 
179a, 385b, 404a, 404b; Iv 81a, 
81b, 89a; v 111b, 112a, 415a 

1530a 

1 121a; 11 460b, 461a, 462a, 462b, 
463a; v 67b 

1 569b 

IV 527b 

IV 236b 

mm 86b 

m 381; Iv 353a 

Iv 423a 

V 347b 

V 86b, 87a 

m 57a 

see Temple Mount 

1 8b, 138a; 11 430a; tv 408a, 51 1b, 
512a 

11 463b; v 186b 

m 3l3a 

 361b 

1 308b; 11 500b 

1 309b; 1 381la 

1 522b 


PROPER NAMES 


[Bani] Harith b. Ka‘b 

al-Harith b. Kalada (d. 13/634-5) 
al-Harith b. Khuzayma 

al-Harith b. Sinan 

al-Harith b. Suray] 

[Bana] Haritha 

Harra 


al-Harrani, Ahmad b. Hamdan b. Shabib (d. 695/1295) 


Harranians 

Harrison, T: 

Hartford Seminary (Connecticut) 
Haran 

Haran b. Misa (d. 170/786) 
Haran al-Rashid (d. 193/809) 
Harira’ 

Hariris 

Harit 


Harvard University Library 
Hasan (son of ‘Ali, grandson of the Prophet; 
d. 49/669-70) 


al-Hasan (eunich) 
Hasan (r. 757-64/1356-62) 
Hasan Ahmad al-Takht 


[Imam] al-Hasan al-‘Askari 
al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Hamadhant 
al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Hamdani 


al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Maliki (d. 438/1046) 
al-Hasan b. Salih b. Hayy (d. 199/814-5) 
Hasan al-Banna (d. 1949) 

al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) 


Hasan Helebi (d. 1002/1593) 
Hasan Hanafi 

al-Hasan al-Nisabuari 

Hasan al-Sharaf 

Hashemite Kingdom 
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1154a, 154b, 529b, 530b 

tm 392a 

1355b 

Vv 306b 

1468a 

ut 16b; v 379b 

1539b 

1482a 

Iv 512b 

1428a 

v 217a, 306a 

see Aaron 

V 333a 

167b, 156a; Iv 525a; v 323a 

1m 84b 

1 84b, 85a 

1195a; 1 404a, 404b, 405a; m 
249b; Iv 165a; v 118b, 202b 

Iv 265b 

1 347a, 390a, 412a, 550b; 1 177a, 
193a, 450b, 451b; tv 50a, 60b, 
596a 

28a 

u3lb 

Iv 266b 

see al-‘Askart, [Imam] al-Hasan 
(d. 260/874) 

see al-Hamadhani, al-Hasan b. 
Ahmad (d. 319/932) 

see al-Hamdani, al-Hasan b. 
Ahmad (d. 360/971) 

m 123a 

Iv 387b 

see al-Banna, H. 

1 23a, 23b, 89a; 1 103a, 105a, 
116b, 118b, 268a, 270b, 356b, 
389b, 409b, 470b; 11 4b, 89a, 
154a, 378b; Iv 54a, 360a, 386b, 
389b; v 124b, 139a, 139b, 165b, 
277b, 440b 

m1 320b 

see Hanafi, H. 

1461b 

Iv 266b 


see Jordan 
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[Bana] Hashim 
Hashim b. Sulayman al-Bahrani 


al-Haskafi (d. 1088/1677) 
Hassan, A. 

Hassan, R. 

Hassan b. Thabit (d. ca. 40/659) 


Hassan Yuha’min 
Hasson, I. 

Hatim (of Tayy) 
Hatim b. al-Asamm 
Haurvatat (Zoroastrian archangel) 
Hausa 

Hausa (language) 
Hawary, M. 
Hawazin 

Hawbas 

Hawdha 


al-Hawfi, Aba |-Hasan ‘Alt b. Ibrahim (d. 430/1039) 


Hawfi'ill 
Hawl 
Hawran 


Hawting, G. 


Hawwa’ 


Hawwa, Said 


Haydar-i Amul (d. after 787/1385) 


Haydara 
Hayderabad 
Hayek, M. 
al-Haytami 
Hayyan al-A ‘raj 
Hazard, H.W. 
Heath, P. 
Hebrew 
Language [%rt/ ‘tbrani] 


PROPER NAMES 


1 290b; tv 5la, 51b; v 185a 

see al-Bahrant, Hashim b. 
Sulayman (d. 1107/1696 or 
1109/1697) 

m 404b 

Vv 99b 

tt 202a, 203a 

1 398b, 400a; m1 121a, 215b, 504b; 
Iv 56a, 113b; v 43b 

Vv 565b 

1497a, 1 lla, m 144b, 180a 

138a 

V 383a 

1 404a 

m 327b 

1 33b, 136a 

1169a 

1 19b, 466a, 466b 

V 85b, 86a, 87b 

m 461b 

V 325b, 333a 

Vv 87b 

V9lb 

1530b 

1188a, 276b, 421a; 1 480a, 
483b; 1 79b, 566a; tv 27b, 
99b, 200b, 204a, 260b, 342a; 
v 318a, 557b 

see Eve 

1 138a 

v 159a 

Vv 307a 

V 343b 

Iv 195b 

Vv 20b 

mm 88b 

m559a 

1 388a 


1 102a, 316b; 1 13b, 231a, 231b, 
235b, 243a, 342b, 350b, 485b, 
498a; 11 la, 2a, 9b, 10a, 45b, 
49a, 1l4a, 118a, 131b, 148b, 
244a; Iv 28b, 37a, 39a, 92a, 
239a, 289a, 517a; v 3a, 105a, 


PROPER NAMES 


People 


Rabbinical 
Hebron [Habrin] 


Heck, P. 


Heemskerk, M. 
Hegra 

Heidegger, M. 
Heights, People of the 
Hejaz 

Heidelberg 

Hellenism 
Hellenization 

Helpers [ansar] 
Henniger, J. 

Henning, M. 
Heraclius 

Herat 

Hermansen, M. 
Hermes [Hirmis] (Trismegistus) 
Hermitage Museum, St Petersburg 
Hernandez Cata, J. 
[King] Herod 
Herzfeld, E. 

Hesiod 

Heyne, C.G. 
Hezbollah 

[King] Hezekiah 
al-Hibri, A. 

Hyaz 


Codex 
Language 
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105b, 112a, 306a, 306b, 551b, 
564b 

1 236a, 403a, 499b; mm 242a; 
Vv 382b 

tt 234b; v 314a 

1 5b, 156a, 496b; m1 57a; v 185a, 
186a, 259a 

IV 150a, 154b, 571a; v 199b, 
45la 

v 112a, 136b 

1 427a; see also Hijr 

1 139b 

Iv 46b, 47b; v 244a 

see Hiyaz 

Iv 249a 

146a; v 260a; see also Greek(s) 

m 129b 

see Medinans 

Iv 195a 

v 352a, 352a 

1265b 

v 147a 

v 192a, 523a 

1 484b, 485a, 485b 

m 319a 

Vv 349b 

mm 52a 

1169a 

1 104a; 0 240a 

Iv 25la 

see Hizbullah 

m 54a 

1 203a; v 239b 

1 10a, 42a, 149b, 154b, 155b, 307b, 
368a, 433b; 1 108a, 149b, 294b, 
295a, 307b, 346b, 358a, 365a, 
426b, 428a, 479a; m 4a, 4b, 58b, 
88b, 96b, 112a, 123a, 123b, 
254a, 361a, 363a, 367b, 368a, 
370a, 390a, 406a, 409a, 500a, 
572b, 578a, 580a; Iv 254a, 
256b, 258b, 260a, 360b; v 66b, 
90b, 263a, 333a 

m 244a, 260a 

1530a; mt 112b 
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Hikmet, N. 

Hilal 

Hillenbrand, R. 

al-Hillt, al-Muhaqqiq (d. 676/1277) 
Hilwan 

Hims 


Himyar 
Himyaris/Himyarites 


Christian 

Hinckelmann, Abraham 

Hind 

Hind (son of Khadija bt. Khuwaylid and Aba Hala 
Hind b. al-Nabbash of Tamim) 


Hind (daughter of Khadija bt. Khuwaylid and ‘Atiq b. 


‘Abid of Makhziim) 
Hind bt. ‘Utba 
Hinduism 
Hindus 
Hippocrates 
al-Hira 


Hira’ 


Mount 
Hirschfeld, H. 


Hirschkind, C. 

Hisham (r. 105-25/724-43) 

Hisham b. Abi ‘Abdallah al-Dastuwai 
Hisham b. ‘Ammar al-Sulami (d. 245/859-60) 
Hisham b. al-Hakam (d. 179/795-6) 

Hisham b. al-Kalbt 


Hisham b. ‘Urwa (d. 146/763) 
Hisham al-Fuwati (d. ca. 229/844) 
Hizbullah 

Hizqil b. Bazi/Badhi/Bari 
Hodgson, M. 


PROPER NAMES 


1150b, 152b; 1 260a, 339a, 427a, 
427b, 438a; m1 418a, 519b; Iv 
54a, 454a; v 253b, 254a 

V 394b 

V 508a, 508b 

ml 297b 

Iv 489a, 492a 

1 328b 

see Hums 

1152a, 214b, 296b; m 119a; 
Iv 405b; v 91b, 93a, 389b, 390a 

1 309b; tv 586b; v 91a, 92a, 93a, 
390a, 561b, 563a, 563b, 564a 

V 566b 

IV 247a, 247b, 248a, 250a, 265a 

see Umm Salama bt. al-Mughira 

Vv 507b 


Vv 507b 


1 400b 

1 169b, 316a, 418b; 11 247b 

11479b; tv 409b, 417a 

m 242b, 349b, 351b 

112la, 136a, 278b, 308b, 309a; 
1 295a, 296b, 430a; m1 275a, 
405b, 518a, 589a; rv 11 1b, 
407b, 431a 

11 240b, 487b; v 403b 

1182a; 0 181a; Iv 217b, 443b; 
v 41b, 284b 

1 322b; 11 475a, 476a; tv 190b, 
19la, 191b, 193b, 194b 

1 348b 

Iv 73a, 588a 

1 381b 

1357a, 358a; Iv 390a 

V 25b, 26a 

see Ibn al-Kalbi, Hisham 
(d. 206/821) 

11 382a, 387b, 39la 

m1 468b; v 8b 

1m 286a 

see Ezekiel 

164b 


PROPER NAMES 


Hoffmann, M.W. 
Hoffman, V. 
Holon (in Israel) 
Holws, C. 

Holy Land 

Holy Mountain 
Holy Spirit 


Homer 
Homerin, T. 
[Mount] Horeb 
Horovitz, J. 


Hottinger, Johann Heinrich (d. 1667) 
Hourani, G. 
House, People of the [ahl al-bayt] 


House of God 
Housman, A.E. 
Hoyland, R. 
Hoziq (of Bukhara) 
Hrbek, I. 

Hsu, S.S.A,. 
Hubal 

Hubas 

Hubba 
Hubert, E. 
Had 


People of 

Had b. Muhakkam/Muhkim al-Hawwari 
(d. ca. 280/893 or 290/902-3) 

Huda, QO, 

al-Hudaybiya 


IIlO 


Vv 352a 

1 208a, 453b, 555a 

IV 524a 

1127b 

1 260a, 308b; 111 489b, 496a 

see al-Jabal al-Muqaddas 

1 87a; 1 84a, 279a, 442b, 443a, 
443b; m1 12a, 13b, 16a, 16b; 
IV 292a, 295b; v 41a, 190a 

1104a; 1 131b, 240a; m1 479b 

1 396a, 554a; v 84a 

v 248a 

1398b; 1 155b, 308a, 308b, 498a; 
m 480a, 489a, 493a, 522a; Iv 
106a, 194b, 321a, 351b; v 106b, 
125a, 236b, 398a 

IV 249a, 249b 

1 65a, 67a 

1 390a; 11 176b; 11 236a; tv 48b, 
178a; v 324a 

see God 

Vv 237b 

1 41a; Iv 328a, 405b; v 48b 

Iv 62a 

Vv 354b 

1 404b 

1 237b 

Vv 93a 

Iv 577b 

Iv 245b 

121b, 54b, 93a, 222a, 261b, 296b, 
411b, 51la, 512b, 519a, 519b, 
536b; 1 64a, 293a, 336a, 438a, 
462a, 462b, 463a, 463b, 488a, 
510a, 541b, 558a, 559a; mm 
118b, 200b, 212b, 232a, 380b, 
38 1a, 381b, 393a, 479b, 519b, 
520b, 525b, 540a, 540b, 567b; 
IV 130b, 258a, 263b, 319a, 
523b, 586b; v 16a, 313b 

tt 338a; Iv 605b 

n116b 


184a 
1216a, 216b, 320a, 398a, 399a, 


Ill 


Hudhaliyya 

Hudhayfa 

Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman 
Hudhayl 


Hugo Grotius (d. 1645) 
al-Hujwirt (d. 465/1072) 
Hulagi (Mongol chief) 
Huluban 

Humayd 

Humphreys, R.S. 

Hum 


Hunayn 


Battle of 


Hunayn b. Ishaq (d. 260/873) 
Hunsberger, A. 

Hunwick, J. 

Hur 

Hurgronje, C. 

Hurifiyya 

Husain, M. 

al-Husart, A. 

al-Husari, M. Kh. 

[Shah] Husayn (d. 1002/1593) 
Husayn, Saddam 

Husayn, Taha 

Husayn b. ‘Alt (grandson of the Prophet; d. 61/680) 


al-Husayn b. Bistam b. Shapir 
al-Husayn b. al-Farra al-Baghawi 


PROPER NAMES 


400a, 406a, 464a, 547a, 55 1a; 
1 147b, 148a, 149b, 464a, 538a; 
m 4a, 4b, 340a, 456b, 568a, 
568b, 579a; Iv 16a, 17a, 95a, 
332a, 332b, 456b; v 44b, 194a, 
255b, 362a, 401b, 409a, 435a, 
444b 

Vv 79b 

1 332b, 353a, 357a; 1v 47b 

1538b; 1 502b 

1529b, 530a; 1 354b; m1 544a; 
IV 439a; v 79b 

IV 243b 

1 452a; Iv 49la 

1 35a, 56la 

V 565b 

1354a 

1375a 

IV 45a, 96b, 256b, 320b; v 185b 

1 337a, 398a, 400a, 405b, 461a, 
500b; 11 21b, 148b, 299b, 
439a, 465b; 11 398a, 456a; 
v 430a 

11 465b, 466a; m1 579a; Iv 457a; 
v 42a, 279a 

V 306a, 306b 

m 288a 

135a 

1276a 

see Snouck Hurgronje 

m 247b; 1v 175a 

1169a 

Iv 489b 

Iv 36la 

Wl 225b 

1 161b; m1 584a 

ul3la 

1 78a, 306a, 347a, 390a, 550b; 
1 147a, 177a, 193a, 204a, 
208a, 553b; m1 281a, 286a, 
29 1a; Iv 56b, 60b, 342a, 342b, 
596a; Vv 135a, 223a 

m 350b 

see al-Baghawi, Abi) Muhammad 
al-Farra (d. 516/1122) 


PROPER NAMES 


al-Husayn b. Mansir al-Hallaj 

Husayn b. Muhammad al-Najjar (d. middle of 
third/ninth century) 

Husayn Taqrt Nari al-Tabarst 


Hushaym b. Bashir (d. 183/799) 
Hutcheson, F. 

Huwaytib b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza 
Huyayy b. Akhtab 


I 


IAIN 
Tathrippa 
Tbhadi(s)/Ibadites 


Ibadism/Ibadiyya 
Iberian Peninsula 
Iblis 


Ibn ‘Abbad (Buyid vizier) 
Ibn (al-)‘Abbas, ‘Abdallah (d. 68-9/686-7) 
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see al-Hallay (d. 309/922) 
Iv 85b 


see Nari al-Tabarsi, Husayn Taqt 


(d. 1320/1902) 


1 387b, 388a 
u77b 
nwol7a 

m 35a, 498b 


see Islam 
11 298b; see also Yathrib; Medina 
1485a; 1 116b; m1 85b, 86a, 86b, 


87a, 88a, 88b, 89a 


1 503b; mm 86b, 87b; v 23b 
Iv 238b 
1 86b, 140a, 441a, 447a, 447b, 


45 1b, 452a, 452b, 453a, 453b, 
457a, 476a, 51 la, 525a, 525b, 
526a, 527a, 527b; 11 166b, 325a, 
336a, 419a, 473a, 541b, 543a, 
550a; m1 44b, 45a, 45b, 490b, 
491la, 519a, 519b, 520b, 521b, 
529a, 532a, 543a; Iv 220a, 
263b, 336b; v 96a, 109a, 118b, 
120a, 120b, 142b, 145a, 267b, 
360a, 377b; see also Satan 


1m 436b 
145a, 88a, 89a, 121b, 122a, 208a, 


257a, 321b, 322a, 340a, 348b, 
349a, 354a, 360a, 367a, 389a 
410b, 412a, 454b, 455a, 455b, 
488a, 535b; 1 99a, 100b, 101b, 
102b, 103a, 103b, 104a, 104b, 
106a, 106b, 107a, 147b, 151b, 
180a, 189b, 190a, 210b, 219a 
227a, 230b, 231b, 337a, 338a 
355a, 378a, 389a, 389b, 390a, 
396b, 457a, 523a; m1 5b, 14b, 
17b, 67b, 89a, 103b, 118b, 
119a, 120b, 148a, 175a, 179a, 
380a, 391b, 392a, 412b, 438b, 
459b, 538a, 548b, 552b, 581b; 
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Ibn ‘Abd al-Kaft 

Tbn ‘Abd al-Mun‘m al-Himyari 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (d. 328/940) 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Nihawandi, Muhammad 
Tbn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Muhammad (d. 1206/1791) 


Ibn Abr 1-‘As, al-Hakam (governor of Fars and Khiazistan; 


r. 56-8/676-8) 
Ibn Abi Dawid al-Sijistani 


Ibn Abt |-Dunya (d. 281/894) 
Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi 


Ibn Abt Ishaq al-Hadrami (d. 117-18/735-6) 
Ibn Abi Jumhir al-Ahsa’t (d. after 904/1499) 
Tbn Abt Najth (d. 131/749) 

Ibn Abi Sarh 

Ibn Abt Shayba (d. 235/849) 


Ibn Abr Zamanin (d. 399/1008) 
Ibn Abr 1-Zinad 

Ibn ‘Abidin (d. 1258/1842) 

Tbn Abthi 

Ibn Adam 

Ibn ‘Ajiba (d. 1224/1809) 

Tbn al-‘Ajaiz 

Ibn ‘Amir, ‘Abdallah (d. 118/736) 


Ibn ‘Amr 

Ibn al-Anbart (d. 328/940) 

Tbn ‘Aqil 

Ibn al-A‘rabr (d. ca. 231/846) 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah Abi Bakr 
(d. 543/1148) 


Ibn al-‘Arabi, Muhyi al-Din (d. 638/1240) 


PROPER NAMES 


IV 69a, 70a, 135b, 136a, 157b, 
228a, 303b, 305a, 340b, 35 1a, 
444a, 519a, 533a, 588a; v 19b, 
21b, 63a, 63b, 64a, 118b, 202a, 
249a, 255a, 277b, 321b, 329a, 
333a, 441a, 472a, 551b 

v 33la 

1 559b 

1 222b 

Vv 319b 

1 39a, 482b; v 452a, 452b, 453a; 
see also Wahhabi(s) 

m1 29a 


see al-Syistani, Ibn Abt Dawid 
(d. 316/929) 

1 263a; Vv 552b 

see al-Razi, Ibn Abr Hatim 
(d. 327/938-9) 

11 348a, 356b; 11 605b 

1484b 

m 105a 

1514b 

1 390b; m1 123b; Iv 232a; v 35a, 
330b 

Vv 335a 

m 131b 

m 404b 

milla 

116b 

tt 120b; v 158a 

see Ezekiel 

mi 15b; tv 357a, 359b, 360b, 373a, 
389a, 389b 

1v 109b 

Vv 324a 

tt 115b, 356b 

tt 239b 

1 98a, 114a; 1 82b, 83b, 107a; 
IV 110a; tv 349b, 553b; v 319b, 
324b, 334b 

15la, 61b, 85a, 206b, 21 1a, 257a, 
426a, 428a, 430a; 1 36a, 
95b, 96a, 119a, 119b, 120b, 
279b, 409b, 419a, 551a; m1 82b, 


PROPER NAMES 


Tbn al-‘Arif (d. 5536/1141) 

Ibn ‘Arrag, Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
(d. 933/1526) 

Ibn ‘Asakir, ‘Alt b. al-Hasan b. ‘Asakir (d. 571/1176) 

Tbn al-Ash‘ath (d. 82/701) 

Tbn al-Ashraf, Ka‘b (d. 3/625) 

Ibn ‘Askar (of Malaga; d. 636/1239) 

Tbn ‘Ata’, Ahmad (d. 309/922) 

Ibn A‘tham al-Kafi 

Tbn al-Athtr, Diya’ al-Din Abt |-Fath Muhammad b. 
Muhammad (d. 637/1239) 

Ibn ‘Atiyya al-Andalust (d. 541/1147) 

Tbn al-“Awwam (d. 663/1265) 

Ibn Babawayh (d. 381/991) 

Tbn al-Badhish al-Gharnatt (d. 540/1145) 

Ibn Balban al-Farist (d. 729/1329) 

Tbn al-Banna@’ al-‘Adadi al-Marrakushi (d. 721/1321) 

Ibn Barrajan (d. 5536/1142) 

Ibn Bassal (d. 499/1105) 

Ibn Batta (d. ca. 365/975) 

Ibn Batta al-“Ukbari (d. 387/997) 

Ibn Battitta (d. 770/1377) 

Ibn Ba‘tra 

Ibn al-Bawwab (d. 413/1022) 


Ibn Bistam al-Tuhayri, Abi Muhammad Hamid b. 
Ahmad b. Ja‘far 

Ibn Budayl 

Ibn Dhakwan, ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad (d. 242/857) 

Ibn Damit Makhlaf (d. ca. 1707) 

Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933) 

Ibn Durustawayh 

Ibn Faras al-Gharnati (d. 599/1202) 

Ibn Farhtin (d. 799/1397) 

Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004) 

Tbn al-Farra’, Aba Yala (d. 458/1066) 

Tbn al-Fuja’a, Qatari 
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83b, 230b, 236b, 246a, 306a, 
389a, 505a, 508a; IV 67b, 263a, 
424a, 520b; v 151a, 153a, 153b, 
154a, 154b, 155a, 155b, 156a, 
156b, 157b, 158a, 159a, 191b, 
275a, 277b, 382b, 383b, 388b, 
465b, 467a, 484a 

v 153a 

V 328b, 329a 


1135a; Iv 51b 

Iv 140b; v 505a 

m 32a, 35a, 498b, 580a 
V 334a 

v 140b, 141a, 143a 
1400b 

Iv 477b, 479a, 480a 


tt 112b; v 330a 

148b 

1484b 

V 332a 

V 336a 

V 332b 

1 119a; v 153a, 153b, 154a 

148b 

mm 306a 

1482a 

1 59a; Iv 492b 

see Balaam 

1137a, 142a, 173b, 282a, 282b; 1 
264a, 301b, 302a, 595b, 596b, 
597a, 597b, 600a, 601a; v 559b 

IV 166a; Vv 325a 


Iv 138a 

IV 359b, 390a 

IV 237a 

I 228a, 228b 
114la 

V 333b 

m37la 

mw 112a, 112b, 113a 
1482a 

mn 30a 
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Ibn Farak (d. 406/1015) 


Ibn Ghalbin, Abi Hasan Tahir b. ‘Abd al-Munim 


(d. 399/1008) 
Ibn Habib, ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 238/852-3) 


Ibn Habib (d. 245/860) 
Ibn Habib al-Nisabari 


Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1449) 


Ibn Hajar al-Haytami (d. 974/1567) 
Ibn al-Hajj (d. 737/1336) 

Ibn al-Hayjaj (of Seville) 

Ibn Hanbal, Ahmad (d. 241/855) 


Ibn al-Hanbalt (d. 634/1236) 

Tbn al-Hasan al-Shaybant, Muhammad 

Ibn Hazm, ‘Ali b. Ahmad b. Sa‘d al-Andalusi 
(d. 4567/1064) 


Ibn Hibban (d. 354/965) 
Ibn Hisham, ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 218/833) 


Ibn Ibad, ‘Abdallah 

Ibn Ikhshidh, Aba Bakr Ahmad (d. 326/938) 
Ibn ‘Tsa (d. 335/946) 

Ibn Ishaq, Muhammad (d. 150/767) 


PROPER NAMES 


1514a; v 324b 
Iv 358a; v 332a 


I 222b, 446a; m1 118a, 118b, 391b, 
392a; Iv 108a 

Vv 397b 

see al-Nisabiri, Ibn Habib 
(d. 406/1016) 

1 231b; m1 570b; 1v 534b; v 20b, 
330a, 330b 

Vv 20a 

Iv 487b, 491la 

148b 

1 105b, 106b, 107a, 389a, 463b, 
468a, 468b, 469a, 469b, 470a, 
471a, 481la, 481b; 1 110b, 116b, 
382b, 390a, 418b, 446a, 533a, 
554a; ml 254a, 467b, 502b, 
543a; Iv 72a, 73b, 81a, 89a, 
262b, 351, 371a, 371b, 565a, 
588a; v 18a, 165b, 361a, 417b 

1514a 

V 323a 

1118b, 160a, 205b, 225a, 514a; 
1 228a, 228b, 51 1b; m1 289a; 
502b; 1v 77b, 123b, 317a, 414a, 
451a, 587b; v 305a, 306a, 306b, 
308b, 309a, 309b 

V 334b, 336a 

1 21a, 401b, 531a; 1 103b, 145a, 
528b; mt 29a, 455a, 541a; Iv 
323b, 586b; v 30a, 31b, 33b, 
34a, 36b, 79b, 80a, 113b 

1 86b; tv 386b 

11 533b, 534a; ul 468b, 47 1a 

ml 605a, 606a 

14a, 20b, 293a, 306a, 337a, 399b, 
401b, 407a, 409a; 11 15b, 104a, 
105a, 145a, 148a, 149b, 150a, 
338b, 388a, 392b, 478b, 516a, 
528b, 530a; mt 29a, 29b, 30a, 
30b, 31a, 31b, 32a, 104b, 190b, 
408b, 455a, 541a, 579b; Iv 
303b, 304a, 324a, 324b, 408b, 
463b, 533a; v 30a, 31b, 33a, 


PROPER NAMES 


Ibn Jammaz, Sulayman b. Muslim (d. after 170/77-7) 


Ibn Janah 


Ibn al-Jassas 


Tbn al-Jawzi, Abt |-Faraj ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Alt 


(d. 597/1200) 


Tbn al-Jazari, Shams al-Din Abt |-Khayr Muhammad b. 


Muhammad (d. 833/1429) 


Ibn Jinni, Abi 1-Fath ‘Uthman (d. 392/1002) 


Ibn Jubayr (d. 614/1217) 


Ibn Jurayj, ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 150/767) 
Ibn Juzayy al-Kalbi al-Gharnatt (d. 741/1340) 
Ibn Ka’‘b al-Qurazi, Muhammad (d. 118-20/736-8) 


Tbn al-Kalbi, Hisham (d. 206/821) 


Ibn Karram (d. 255/869) 


Ibn Kathir al-Dari, ‘Abdallah (d. 120/738) 


Ibn Kathir, ‘Imad al-Din Isma‘l b. ‘Umar (d. 774/1373) 


Ibn Kaysan 


Ibn Khafaja (d. 5333/1139) 
Ibn Khafif (d. 371/981) 
Ibn Khalawayh (d. 370/980) 


Ibn Khaldian, ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 784/1382) 


Ibn al-Khallal 
Ibn Khurradadhbib 
Tbn Kullab (d. ca. 241/855) 
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33h, 34a, 34b, 36a, 36b, 37a, 
37b, 38a, 38b, 41a, 42a, 42b, 
43a, 44a, 44b, 47b, 64a, 122b, 
194a, 389b, 460a 

Iv 390a 

Iv l3a 

1465a 

171b, 78a, 203a, 206a, 522a, 
528a; 1 11 1b, 112b, 193a, 505a; 
ml 287b, 358b; Iv 156a, 166a; v 
143a, 220a, 220b, 223a, 277b, 
326b, 327a, 333a, 335b 

IV 358b, 359a, 373a, 374a, 374b, 
389b, 390a, 391a, 391b; v 332a 

1 347b; uf 356b; mt 112b, 119b 

m 59a, 117b; v 127a 

IV 96a, 533a; Vv 255a, 49la 

V 327b, 330a 

1 389b; uf 516a; tv 334b, 533a 

1 154b; 1 479a; tv 51b; v 90b, 92a, 
92b, 93a, 122a, 389b 

Vv 325a 

IV 357a, 359b, 360a, 360b, 372a, 
373a, 389a, 391b 

144b, 45a, 114a, 203b, 204a, 206a, 
257b, 337a, 366a, 367a, 439a, 
46 1b, 522a; 11 88b, 113a, 113b, 
124a, 217b, 218a, 219a, 220a, 
2292b, 232b, 27 1a, 336b, 337a, 
337b, 338a, 340a, 419a, 426b, 
446a, 446b, 468b; m1 83a, 138a, 
177a, 378b, 381b, 410b; 1v 
109b, 349b, 350a, 397a, 533b, 
539b; v 9a, 113b, 330a, 434b, 
444b, 448b, 474b, 510a 

see Abt Bakr al-Asamm 
(d. 200/816) 

Iv 317b 

v l4la 

V 331b, 335a 

169a, 195b; 1 441b; mt 250b, 25 1a, 
362b, 429a, 552b, 586b; tv 271a 
Iv 443a, 445b; v 103b, 179b 

1 469b 

1 333a 

Iv 446a, 446b; v 112a 
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Tbn Luyiin (d. 750/1349) 

Ibn Maja, Muhammad b. Yazid (d. 273/886) 
Ibn Mammati 

Ibn Manzar (d. 711/1311) 


Ibn al-Masarra al-Jabali (d. 319/931) 
Ibn Mas‘tid, ‘Abdallah (d. 32/652-3) 


Ibn Mihran 
Ibn Miqsam, Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
Ibn al-Mubarak, ‘Abdallah (d. 181/797) 
Ibn Muhaysin, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
(d. 123/740) 
Ibn Mujahid, Aba Bakr Ahmad b. Misa (d. 324/936) 


Ibn al-Mundhir al-Mundhiri al-Nishabari, Abi Bakr 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim (d. 318/930) 

Tbn al-Muqaffa‘ 

Ibn Muda (d. 328/940) 

Ibn Muslim, Muhammad (d. 150/767) 

Ibn al-Nadim, Muhammad b. Ishaq (d. ca. 385/995) 


Ibn al-Nafis (d. 687/1288) 


Ibn al-Naqib, Abt ‘Abdallah b. Sulayman (d. 698/1298) 


Ibn Naqiya (d. 485/1092) 

Ibn Nubata al-Fariqi (d. 374/984) 

Tbn al-Nu‘man (d. 413/1022) 

Ibn Qast (d. 541/1151) 

Ibn al-Qasim (d. 191/806) 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350) 


PROPER NAMES 


148b 

tt 191b, 377b, 446b; 11 350b 

147a 

1432b; 1m 130a, 141b; tv 36a, 51b; 
v 359a 

1 119a; v 153a 

1 15a, 17a, 36a, 209b, 332b, 333a, 
348a, 348b, 349a, 349b, 350a, 
350b, 354a, 354b, 356a, 356b, 
357a, 359a, 359b, 360a, 412a; 11 
102b, 247a, 329a, 393b, 522b; 
mi 117a, 117b, 156b, 257b, 
392a, 463a; Iv 69a, 354b, 355a, 
356a, 358a, 359a, 37 1a, 388b, 
509b; v 46b, 64a, 64b, 238b, 
318b, 321b, 409b 

V 332b 

IV 357a, 388b 

1421b; v 139a, 139b 

IV 359b, 360a, 389b, 391b 


1 334a; 1 247b; m 301b, 606a, 
606b; tv 354b, 355b, 356a, 
356b, 357a, 357b, 358a, 358b, 
359a, 360b, 373a, 374a, 388b, 
389a, 391b; v 238b, 239b, 
331b 

1 110b; 1m 117b; 1v 58a 


1 529b; tv 23a, 57b, 143a, 143b, 
144a, 144b, 146a 

1137a, 173a, 282a; 11 301b, 605a, 
606a; Iv 356a 

Iv 599a 

1136a, 136b, 173a, 280a; 1 102b; 
1 250b, 256b, 262a, 467b, 
469a, 469b; Iv 512a 

mi 363a 

IV 287a 

v 14a, 14b 

ml 219b; v 220b 

Iv 594b 

Vv 153a 

v4l7a 

1 78a, 89a, 90a, 205b, 206a, 425b, 
482b; 11 446b, 447a, 498a; m1 


PROPER NAMES 


Tbn al-Qifti (d. 646/1248) 

Ibn Qilaba 

Ibn Qudama (d. 690/1291) 

Ibn Qudama, Muwaffaq al-Din (d. 620/1223) 

Ibn Qutayba, Abi Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Muslim 
al-Dinawari (d. 276/889) 


Tbn Rajab (d. 795/1395) 
Tbn al-Rawandi (d. ca. 298/910-11) 
Tbn Rushd (d. 520/1126) 
Ibn Rushd (Averroés; d. 595/1198) 


Ibn Sa‘d, Sahl 
Ibn Sa‘d Muhammad b. Sa‘d (d. 230/845) 


Ibn al-Sa@ ib al-Kalbi, Muhammad 


Ibn Said, O. 

Tbn al-Sa@ igh al-Hanafi, Shams al-Din Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 776/1375) 

Ibn Salam, ‘Abdallah 


Ibn Sallam 

Ibn al-Sayrafi (d. 542/1147) 

Ibn Sayyad (or Ibn Sa‘id) 

Ibn Sayyar al-Warraq 

Ibn Shah Rukh, B. 

Ibn Shah Rukh, I. 

Ibn Shannabidh, Abi l-Hasan Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. Ayyab (d. 328/939) 
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309a, 351a, 351b, 353a, 353b, 
354a, 354b, 355a, 356a, 357b, 
358a, 359a, 359b, 360a, 361a, 
36 1b, 362a, 362b, 363a, 364a, 
364b, 365b, 366b; tv 123b, 
166a, 174b; v 306a, 417a, 466b, 
554a, 554b 

v 483b 

1559a 

Iv 430b 

1482a; Iv 77b 

1 203b, 205b, 287a; 1 108b, 222b, 
228a, 231b, 343a, 397b, 398a, 
531b; Iv 156a, 169b, 355b, 
564a; v 306a, 306b, 309a, 333b, 
550b 

V 319b, 336a 

1 531a; Iv 23b 

Vv 305b 

1475b; 0 55a; 11 386b, 387a; 
IV 75a, 75b, 76a, 76b, 77a, 79a, 
79b, 80a, 81a, 81b, 82a, 82b, 
83a, 88a, 89a, 89b; v 8b 

I 6a 

1 58b, 293b, 294a, 389a; 1 15b, 
16b, 19a, 397b; 11 501b, 502b, 
541a; Iv 49b, 125b, 153a, 153b, 
305a; v 34b, 35a, 45a, 46a, 
47b, 199a, 254a, 402a, 514b, 
519a 

see al-Kalb1, Muhammad b. 
al-Savib Aba-Nadr al-Kalbt 
(d. 146/763) 

130a 

Iv 103a, 482b, 483a 


1223b; 11 32a, 32b; Iv 236a, 323a, 
539a; Vv 203b 

u116b 

mm 216a 

1110b, llla 

1 223a 

mi 313b, 314a 

1m 313b 

IV 356a, 356b, 357a, 360a, 388b, 
389a 
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Ibn al-Shaykh (d. 926/1520) 
Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri, Muhammad (d. 124/742) 


Ibn Shuhayd (d. 393/1003) 
Ibn Shurayh al-Ru‘ayni al-Ishbilt (d. 476/ 1083) 
Ibn Sina (Avicenna; d. 428/1037) 


Tbn Sirin (d. 110/728) 

Ibn Siwar al-Baghdadi (d. 496/1103) 

Ibn al-Subki (d. 771/1369) 

Ibn al-Sunni (d. 364/974) 

Ibn Sunqur al-Baghdadi, Muhammad 

Ibn Taghribirdt 

Ibn al-Tammar (Iraqi poet) 

Ibn Tawiis (d. 664/1266) 

Ibn ‘Taymiyya, Taqi al-Din Ahmad b ‘Abd al-Halim 
(d. 728/1328) 


Ibn Talain al-Dimashdqi (d. 953/1546) 
Ibn Ubayy b. Salal, ‘Abdallah 
Ibn ‘Umar, ‘Abdallah (d. 73/693) 


Ibn ‘Uqda (d. 333/947) 
Ibn Wafid (d. 466/1074) 
Ibn Wahb, ‘Abdallah (d. 197/812-3) 


Ibn Wahb, Sulayman 

Ibn Wahshiyya (fl. prob. fourth/tenth cent.) 

Tbn al-Walid, ‘Alt b. Muhammad (d. 612/1215) 
Tbn al-Ward (d. 351/962) 

Tbn Wardan al-Madani, Abi |-Harith (d. 160/777) 
Tbn Wathiq al-Ishbilt (d. 6547/1256) 

Ibn Zabala (d. ca. 200/815) 

Ibn Zayd b. Aslam, ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 182/798) 


Ibn al-Zubayr, ‘Abdallah 

Ibrahim, M. 

Ibrahim 

Ibrahim (of Ghazna) 

Ibrahim (son of the Prophet and Mary the Copt) 


PROPER NAMES 


m 320b 

u 108a, 381b, 383a; m1 154b, 465a; 
IV 324b, 533a 

m 22la 

V 332a 

1 85b, 88b; 1 279a; m1 182b, 349b; 
Iv 57b, 74b, 75a, 79a, 80b, 81a, 
83a, 87a, 87b, 88a, 88b, 169b, 
38la 

1 281a; 1v 169b 

V 332a 

1 231b 

IV 232a 

m312a 

IV 492b 

1 39b 

tt 106a; m471a 

1 205b, 482b; un 111b, 113a, 554a, 
554b; m1 143b, 285b; rv 77b, 
123b, 146b, 147a, 147b, 148a, 
166b, 414b, 444b, 489b, 493b, 
494b, 495a, 495b, 534a, 534b; 
V 25b, 143a, 219b, 316b, 554a 

m 363a 

1409a; 11 469a, 469b; Iv 324a 

153a, 265b, 266b, 267b, 268a, 
412a; 11 147a, 189b, 190a; 1m 
538a; Iv 52a, 96a; v 472a, 504b 

Iv 603a 

148b 

1 88a, 349b; 11 104a, 107b, 108a; Iv 
354a 

1 28a, 29b 

1 45b, 46a, 47a, 47b; 1 37a; m1 250b 

IV 591b, 592a 

m 131b 

Iv 360a, 390a 

V 334b 

i 368a 

11 407b, 41 1a, 456b, 457a; 
v 1l6a 

1 30a; 102b; mt 189a; tv 136b 

v 469b 

see Abraham 

35a 

mt lla; v 472a, 508b, 518a 


PROPER NAMES 
Ibrahim b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Azraqi 


Ibrahim b. ‘Abdallah al-Kirmant 
Ibrahim b. Adham (d. 160/777) 
Ibrahim b. Daad (d. 576/1181) 
Ibrahim b. Husayn 

Ibrahim b. al-Nakha’ (d. 95/713) 
Ibrahim b. Sa‘d 

Ibrahim b. ‘Umar al-BiqaT 


Ibrahim Dhawg (1790-1854) 

Ibrahim al-Kirant (d. 1101/1690) 

Ibrahim Niasse (modern Senegalese shaykh) 
Ibrahim Sultan b. Shah Rakh b. ‘Timtr 
al-Ibshthi 

Idrasin 

Idris 


Idris b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Haddad (d. ca. 292/905) 


al-Idrist, Abi ‘Abdallah (d. 560/1166) 
Idrisids 

Ifriqiyya 

‘Tfrit 

Thsan al-Qiast 

1lQ. 

Ikhshidhiyya 

‘Tkrima (d. 105-7/723-5) 


‘Tkrima b. Abr Jahl 

Il 

Il-Khan Ghazan 

Tletmish (first Delhi sultan) 
Ikhans/IIkahanid(s) 


Ikiya al-Harrast (d. 504/1110) 
Illuminationism [ishraq] 
Tlyas/Ilyasin 

‘Imad al-Din Abi I-Fida’ b. Kathir 


Imam(s) 


see al-Azraqi, Ibrahim b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman (d. after 890/1485) 

Iv 169b 

v 147a 

v 309b 

Iv 271b 

m 154a 

1 394a 

see al-Biqa1, Burhan al-Din Aba 
|-Hasan Ibrahim (d. 885/1480) 

mm 224a 

m37la 

see Niasse, [Shaykh] Ibrahim 

1 283b; 11 313b 

1487a 

see Idris 

1 38b, 527b; 1 13a, 13b, 71a, 484a, 
484b, 485a, 485b, 486a; mm 83a, 
83b, 118a, 253b, 519b, 521a; 
IV 291b, 303b; v 41b, 246a, 
246b, 249a, 249b, 250b 

Iv 390a 

IV 525a 

m 558b 

1 283b, 284a; v 359b 

11 486a 

1 20la 

see Islam 

1534a 

tt 103a, 147b, 193a, 389b; m1 408b; 
IV 533a 

Iv 493b 

Vv 87b, 88b 

m3lla 

m 314b 

1173b, 174a, 283a; m1 559a, 600b; 
v 559a 

 114a;1v 110a 

185a 

see Elyah 

see Ibn Kathir, ‘Imad al-Din Aba 
1-Fid@ (d. 774/1373) 

1162a, 555a; 1 117b, 207b, 502b, 
503b, 504a; m1 20b, 68a; v 135a, 
222b, 223a, 226a 
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Seven Imams 
‘Twelfth Imam 
‘Twelve Imams 


Imam al-Haramayn 
Imami(s) 


‘Imran 


‘Imran b. Matan/Mathan 
‘Imran b. Qahith 
‘Imran b. Yashar 
Imrw al-Qays (d. ca. 540 ) 


Incarnation 


India 


British 
Congress Party 
Mughal 
Non-Cooperation Movement 
al-Qur’an Printers, Bombay 
Indians 
Indo-European (languages) 


Indonesia 


Islamic State University Indonesia 
MUT (Majelis Ulama Indonesia) 


PROPER NAMES 


1546a 

m 304b 

m433a 

see al-Juwaynt, Imam al- 
Haramayn ‘Abd al-Malik 

1484b, 554b; 11 470b; Iv 450a, 
450b; v 192b, 442b 

1 Ib, 2a, 26a, 233b; 1 176b, 439a, 
509a; i 289b, 293a, 486b, 
519b; tv 291a, 337a; v 81b, 
552a; see also Amram 

1 2b; 1 509b 

1 509b 

1 509b 

1470b; 1 529a; m1 545a, 573b, 
588b; v 14a 

1 30b, 117b, 312a, 312b; tv 122a, 
412b 

1 25b, 30b, 39b, 48a, 168b, 169a, 
171b, 202b, 265a, 271a; 1 15a, 
472a; I 223b, 265a, 267a, 269a, 
271a, 272a, 309b, 314a, 316a, 
317b, 325a, 326a, 328b, 343b, 
365b, 432b, 542a; Iv 265b, 
266a, 269a, 274a, 275b, 409b, 
411b, 416b, 540a, 555a; v 13a, 
94a, 97a, 148b, 186a, 21 1b, 
212a, 212b, 341b, 342a, 343b, 
36 1b, 536b, 538b 

ml5a 

1 202b 

1 165a; m1 223b; Iv 18a 

1 202b 

IV 274b 

1487b; tv 57b 

m 416b 

1 191b; m1 267a, 309b, 316a, 326b, 
343b, 435b; tv 273b, 377b, 
382a, 382b, 383a, 383b; v 99a, 
100a, 101b, 207a, 209a, 210a, 
21 1b, 213a, 214a, 214b, 217a, 
218b, 222a, 222b, 225b, 226a, 
538b 

Vv 209b 

Vv 214b 


PROPER NAMES 


YKF (Indonesian women’s group) 
Indonesian(s) 
Indonesian (language) 


Inquisition 


Institut Fondamentel d’Afrique Noire Cheikh Anta Diop 
Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale 


Internet 


Towa, University of 
Iqbal, Muhammad (d. 1938) 


Tram [Dhat al-Tmad] 


Tran 


Constitution of the Islamic Republic of 


early Islamic 


Islamic Republic of 


Nashr-e Hadith-e Ahl al-Bayt Institute 


Safavid 

pre-Safavid 

Shahs of 
Tran-Iraq War (1980-88) 
Iranian(s) 


Iraq 
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Vv 223a 

IV 275a, 382b; v 206a, 

Vv 10la, 213a, 342a 

Iv 142b 

133a 

1169a 

1 393a; 0 231a, 347b; m1 353b; Iv 
23b, 75b; Vv 223a, 225a 

v 101b 

ml 224b, 225a; tv 317b, 555a; Vv 
98a, 120b 

1 21b, 22a, 152a; 1 338b, 438a, 
462b, 559a, 559b; m1 518b; v 
184b, 252b 

143b, 44a, 161b, 168b, 169a, 171b, 
282a, 415a; 1 40a, 454b, 457b, 
503b; mt 22 1b, 264a, 267a, 
269a, 27 1a, 272a, 286a, 300b, 
301b, 305a, 306b, 308b, 309a, 
309b, 310b, 31 1a, 312b, 313a, 
313b, 317a, 318b, 319a, 319b, 
325a, 409a, 43 la, 432a, 433a, 
556a, 598a, 599b; Iv 18a, 56b, 
57a, 59a, 260b, 266b, 268b, 
275b, 489b, 495b, 595a; v 76a, 
137a, 148b, 159a, 209b, 215a, 
215b, 225b, 226a, 232a, 232b, 
233a, 233b, 234a, 325b, 354a, 
415b 

Iv 145a 

m 305a, 433b 

1 161b; tv 60a, 144b; v 540b 

v 296b 

1 266a; tv 602b 

IV 58b 

1 559b; Iv 143a 

1 582b 

1 146b; m1 49b; tv 57b 

143b, 44a, 45b, 46a, 127b, 136a, 
282a, 307b, 308a, 332b, 335b, 
378a, 469b; 1 40b, 110a, 223a, 
384b, 421a, 503b, 559b, 560a, 
560b, 561a; m1 68b, 85b, 86a, 
179b, 286a, 302a, 302b, 308b, 
310b, 312a, 428b, 429a, 430b, 
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‘Abbasid 
Iraqi(s) 
al-‘Traqi (d. 567/1171) 
Irbil 
Iron Age 
Irving, T.B. 
Irving, W. 
‘Isa (b. Maryam) 
‘Tsa b. Mina Qaltin 


‘Isa Dha Jabir (alias Yca Gidelli, Y¢a of Segovia) 
‘Isa Muhammad 

[sa al-Tanikhi 

Isaac [Ishaq/Yishaq] 


Isaac of Nineveh 
Isaf 
Isaiah [Sha‘ya] 


Isfahan 


Great Mosque of 
al-Isfahant, Abi 1-Faraj (d. 356/967) 
Isfandiyar 
al-Isfarayini, [al-Ustadh] Aba Ishaq (d. 418/1027) 
Ishaq b. Ibrahim (fl. third/ninth century) 
Ishaq b. Rahawayh (d. 298/853) 
Ishaq Ibrahim al-Warraq 


PROPER NAMES 


43 la, 432a, 50 1a, 542a, 557a; 
Iv 44a, 134b, 180a, 273b, 328a, 
349a, 389a, 407b, 408a, 512a; 
v la, 33a, 214b, 215a, 215b, 
222b, 234a, 235a, 309a, 450a, 
481b 

m 310a, 313b, 317b, 319b, 405a 

1353b 

1m 570b 

tt 206a 

m39la 

V 343b 

V 350b 

see Jesus 

see Qaliin, ‘Isa b. Mina (d. ca. 
220/835) 

Iv 243a; v 341b, 345a 

Iv 176a 

see al-Tantikhi, ‘Isa 

16b, 7b, 8a, 10a, 10b, 26a, 245b, 
330b, 513a; 1 13b, 228a, 335a, 
341a, 402a, 434a, 561a, 561b, 
562a, 563b, 564b, 571a; m la, 
lb, 4b, 27b, 50a, 118a, 148a, 
148b, 231b, 289a, 339b, 393b, 
395b, 444b, 520a, 521a, 522a, 
525b; 1v 49a, 179a, 223b, 290a, 
29 1a, 294a, 297b, 298b, 40 1a, 
438b, 439b, 445a, 577b; v 186a, 
259b, 305a, 364a, 444b, 534a, 
545b 

1183b 

Vv 519a; v 90b, 90b 

1195a, 195b; 1 240b, 312a, 562b, 
563a; v 245a, 245b, 246b, 308a 

1171b; 0 29a; m1 264a, 264b, 319a, 
433a, 433b, 436b 

m 305a 

ml 589b; rv 381la 

mw5l7a 

1484a 

1514a 

V 334b 

see al-Warraq, Ishaq Ibrahim 
(d. 286/899-900) 
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Ishmael [Isma‘l] 1 6b, 7a, 7b, 8a, 8b, 9a, Ib, 10a, 
10b, 40b, 163b, 245b, 325a, 
330b, 403b; 0 13b, 14a, 73a, 
205a, 228a, 295b, 554b, 56 1a, 
561b, 562a, 563b, 564a, 564b; 
m la, lb, 4b, 27b, 50a, 76b, 77a, 
78a, 118b, 119a, 223a, 339b, 
341a, 38 1a, 444b, 446a, 519b, 
520a, 521a, 522a, 525b; tv 52b, 
104b, 179a, 223b, 227a, 255a, 
290a, 291b, 294a, 298b, 327a, 
337b, 429a, 438b, 445a, 488a, 
505b, 514b, 519a, 519b, 604b; 
v 45b, 127a, 246a, 246b, 249b, 
305a, 364a, 423b, 463a 


Ishmaelites 1 563b 

Ishtar v 52a 

Isis v 52a 

Iskaf Bani Junayd Iv 328a 

al-Iskafi, Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah (d. 240/854) m1 352b 

al-Iskandar see Alexander the Great 

al-Iskandarani, Ahmad IV 272a 

al-Iskandarani, Muhammad b. Ahmad nu 130a 

Islahi, Amin Ahsan 1 316a; 1m 194b, 195a, 213a, 507b, 
513b; Iv 8b; v 406a 

Islam passim; see under the various 


eponymous law schools, as well 
as the various trends [Sunni; 
Shr; Safi, etc.] 
American Islamic College in Chicago v 2l7a 
American Muslim Mission 131b 
AMM (Angkatan Muda Masjid dan Musholla, Youth v 210a 
groups for mosque and prayer house) 


EFA (Godsdienst Islam, Educatieve Faculteit V 216a 
Amsterdam) 

First World Conference on Muslim Education V 218b 
(Mecca 1977) 

Higher Council of Islamic Affairs [maylis al-a‘la V 228a 


lil-shuiin al-islamwya] 
IAIN (Institut Agama Islam Negeri, State Institute for — v 208b, 209b, 218b, 219a, 224b, 


Higher Islamic Studies, Indonesia) 225b, 226b 
ITQ (Institut mu Al-Quran) v 2l4a 
International Islamic Colloquium in Lahore u 135a 


International Islamic University Islamabad (Pakistan) — v 209b, 218b 
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International Islamic University Kuala Lumpur 
(Malaysia) 

ISNA (Islamic Society of North America) 

TUE (Islamic University of Europe in Schiedam) 

TUR (Islamic University of Rotterdam) 


Law 


MSA (Muslim Student Association) 

Muslim Brothers/Brotherhood [jam‘tyyat al-ckhwan 
al-muslimin] 

Muslim College (London) 

Muslim World League [rabitat al-‘alam al-islami | 

Nation of 


Organisation of the Islamic Conference 
Pax Islamica 
PPIM 
Progressive Muslims Union (United States) 
PSW 
Psalms of 
School of Islamic and Social Sciences (Viginia) 
TKA (Tamam Kanak-kanak Al Quran) 
TPA (Tamam Pendidikan Anak-anak) 
United Submitters International 
World Community of al-Islam in the West 
World Conference of Mosques in Mecca 
World Mission 

Islamabad 

Islamdom 


Islamicist(s) 


Islamism 


Islamist(s) 


PROPER NAMES 


Vv 209b, 218b 


v 217a, 228b 

v 216b 

v 216b 

I lla, 148a, 396b, 434a, 434b; 
1.454b, 511b; m1 71b, 73a, 88b, 
98a, 176a, 201b, 252a, 307a, 
33 1b, 336a, 376a, 562b; Iv 
146b, 223a, 224b, 277a, 289a, 
378a, 392a, 402b, 417a, 499a, 
500b, 502a, 504b, 506a, 507b, 
575a, 584a; v 23a, 124b, 209b, 
217b, 231b, 255a, 293a, 452b, 
528a, 528b 

Vv 228a 

i 138a; m1 285b, 286a; Iv 144a, 

145a; v 206a, 225a, 228b 

v 216b 

V 228a 

1 31a, 31b, 393b, 568a; m1 182b, 
183a, 185a, 188b, 225b, 226a, 
236a, 238a, 240b, 241a, 370a, 
370b, 463a 

133a 

m 241b 

v 219a 

v 227a 

v 219a 

IV 232b 

v2l7a 

v 210a 

v 210a 

m 553b 

13lb 

Vv 220a 

1 202b 

1172b 

v 137a 

1 403a, 496a; 1 129b, 130b, 150b, 
23 1a; IV 383b; v 364a, 407a, 
415b 

1v 146b 

tt 131a; m 285b; vv 143a 


PROPER NAMES 


Ismail 

Isma‘ll b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Suddi (d. 127-8/745) 

Ismail b. Abt Khalid (d. 146/763) 

Ismail b. Abi ‘Ubayd Allah Mu‘awiya b. ‘Ubayd Allah 
al-Ash‘ari (d. first half third/ninth cent.) 

Ismail b. Ahmad (r. 279-95/892-907) 

Ismail b. Hibat Allah (d. 1184/1770) 


Ismail b. Muhammad al-Tamimi 


Ismail b. Hammad al-Jawhari (d. ca. 392/1002) 
Ismail Haqqi al-Brisawi (d. 1137/1725) 


Isma‘ili(s) 


Sulaymani 
ISNA 


Israel [Isra‘il] 


Children/Sons of [Bani Isra’1l] 
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1527b; tv 227a 

u 146b, 389b; Iv 533a 
1 393b 

m 112b 


1483a 

Iv 602a 

see al-Tamimi, Isma‘l b. 
Muhammad 

1m 301b 

tt 120b, 281a; v 158a 

1 68b, 137b, 540b, 554b, 555a, 
555b, 556a; 1 47 1a; Iv 129b, 
497a, 598a 

Iv 602a 

see Islam 

1 1b, 5b, 123a, 128a, 199a, 214a, 
245b, 258b, 261a, 303b, 304a, 
306a, 307a, 369b, 379b, 465b, 
508b, 518b, 557a; 0 la, 24a, 
156b, 345a, 399a, 362b, 571a, 
571b, 572a; m1 la, 1b, 2a, 11b, 
23b, 25a, 143b, 240b, 286a, 
390a, 422a; Iv 129a, 132a, 146a, 
223b, 291a, 314b, 341b, 41 3a, 
417a, 526b, 527a, 530a; v 28a, 
190a, 197a, 285b, 303a, 309b, 
364a, 438b, 500b, 564b 

1 79b, 98a, 102a, 149a, 188a, 194a, 
240b, 245b, 270a, 275a, 275b, 
276a, 297a, 303a, 304a, 304b, 
305a, 305b, 306a, 307a, 369a, 
377b, 381a, 439b, 465a, 465b, 
478a, 496a, 536b, 537a, 553b; 11 
10a, 3la, 146a, 215b, 274a, 
309a, 309b, 310b, 31 1a, 311b, 
312a, 334b, 399a, 416a, 481a, 
542b, 562b, 57 1a, 571b, 57 2a; 
m 1b, 2a, 16a, 21b, 24a, 25a, 
29b, 56a, 82a, 93b, 95a, 118a, 
189b, 239a, 312b, 373b, 392a, 
393b, 394a, 394b, 395b, 42 1b, 
423a, 423b, 424b, 443b, 445b, 
459a, 480a, 486a, 486b, 488a; 
IV 67a, 67b, 116b, 120b, 121a, 
21 1a, 290b, 295b, 305a, 309a, 
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Israelite(s) 


Israfel [Israfil] 


Israit (d. ca. 323/935) 
al-Istakhri 
Istanbul 


Italian (language) 

Italy 

Ittihadiyya 

IUE 

IUR 

Ivanov, W. 

[al-Qadi] ‘Iyad al-Yahsubt (d. 544/1149) 


PROPER NAMES 


343a, 403a, 403b, 405a, 406b, 
412a, 425b, 428b, 430b, 513b, 
516a, 523b, 527a, 529a, 539a, 
577b, 595a; v 4b, 22b, 104b, 
107b, 190a, 190b, 200b, 246b, 
260b, 261a, 301a, 301b, 302a, 
302b, 363a, 377a, 468a, 502a, 
546b, 551b 

199a, 149a, 157a, 158a, 188a, 
194a, 222b, 236b, 254b, 260a, 
270b, 273b, 274b, 275a, 302a, 
303a, 303b, 304b, 305a, 305b, 
306a, 306b, 307a, 365a, 528b, 
532b, 534a; 1 11b, 13a, 145b, 
146b, 154b, 155a, 182a, 185b, 
198b, 199a, 204a, 212b, 213a, 
217b, 309a, 316a, 337a, 338a, 
344b, 345a, 399a, 399b, 43 1b, 
432b, 433a, 434b, 481a, 497b, 
563a; 1 5a, 16b, 54a, 94a, 94b, 
208b, 210a, 290a, 390a, 495b; 
IV 67a, 105b, 106a, 131a, 132b, 
137b, 302b, 304a, 316b, 338b, 
340b, 421b, 428b, 436b, 488a, 
517a, 524b, 527a, 529b, 536a, 
536b, 590a; v 28a, 61b; v I 11a, 
160a, 188b, 193a, 200b, 246b, 
248a, 260b, 261a, 276a, 302b, 
303a, 304b, 305a, 307a, 309a, 
375b, 455b, 502a 

1 92a, 113b; 1 412b; m 3b, 139b, 
140a, 389b; Iv 61a, 345b, 
405a; 

1 223a 

11427b; tv 525a 

1155b, 285b, 270a; m1 270a; 301b, 
320b, 321a, 435a, 598a; Iv 
266a, 267a, 267b, 269a, 27 1b, 
276a, 415b; v 342a, 346a, 346b 

IV 238b 

IV 248b, 265a 

1482b 

see Islam 

see Islam 

12lla 

mi 501b, 503b, 504a; tv 533b 
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Izalazallat 

Izniq 

‘Izra'll (angel of death) 
Izutsu, T. 


‘Izz al-Din Aybak al-Misrt 


‘Izz al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Salam al-Sulami (d. 660/1262) 


‘Izz al-Din al-Dirini (d. 697/1297) 


al 


Jabal al-Lawdh 
al-Jabal al-Muqaddas 
Jabal Murran 

Jabal Nawdh 

Jabal Oasytin 

Jabal al-Rahma 
Jabal Ramm 

Jabal Says 

Jabal Thawr 

Jabal Usays (Sés) 
Jabalqa 

Jabarasa 

al-Ja‘bari (d. 732/1333) 
Jabir b. ‘Abdallah 


Jabir b. Hayyan (fl. second/eighth century) 


Jabir b. Zayd (d. ca 100/718-19) 
Jabr (slave of the Bant ‘Abd al-Dar) 
Jabr (slave of the Bana l-Hadrami) 
Jabriyya 

Jackson, S. 

Jacob [Ya‘qab] 


128 


v 87b 

see Nicea 

189b 

137a, 344a, 375a; 11 60a, 61b, 63b, 
70a, 194b, 196a, 487b, 565b; 
IV 197a, 202b, 440a, 447a, 
463b; v 21b, 69a, 70a, 298b, 
379a 

1125b 

V 220b 

Vv 33la 


see al-Lawdh, Jabal 

127la 

see Murran 

see Nawdh 

see Oasyain 

see Mount of Mercy 

see Ramm 

see Usays 

see Thawr 

see Usays 

122a 

122a 

mm 570b 

1 283a, 284b 

1541b; 1 102b; 1v 170a 

1 88b, 89a 

1514b, 517a 

n5l3a 

174a 

1301a, 515b; tv 289b 

1 7b, 8a, 26a, 52a, 62a, 124a, 226b, 
227a, 227b, 245b, 303b, 347a, 
364a, 379b, 465a, 521b, 532b, 
533a, 534a, 548b, 549a; 1 12a, 
25a, 43b, 153b, 335a, 341a, 
402a, 434a, 561a, 561b, 563b, 
57 1a, 572a; m1 la, lb, 2a, 27b, 
50a, 50b, 56a, 56b, 118a, 148a, 
223 a, 234a, 234b, 290a, 444b, 
479b, 520a, 522a, 525b, 562a; 
IV 32b, 37a, 49a, 223b, 290a, 
29 1a, 292b, 294a, 297b, 298b, 
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Jacob of Edessa 

Jacob Golius 

Jacob of Sarug (d. 521) 

Jacobi, R. 

Jacobite(s) 

Ja‘d b. Dirham (d. 125/743) 

Jadd b. Qays 

Ja‘far 

Ja‘far b. Abt Talib (d. 8/629) 

Ja‘far b. Harb (d. 236/850) 

Ja‘far b. Mansir al-Yaman 

Ja‘far b. Muhammad 
[Imam] Ja‘far al-Sadig (d. 148/765) 


Ja‘far al-Sammak 

Jafar al-Syant 

Ja ‘fari(s) 

Jaafaru Ishaq (emir of Zaria) 

al-Jahiz, Abi ‘Uthman al-Basrt (d. 255/868-9) 


al-Jahiz, ‘Amr b. Bahr (d. 255/865) 
[Shah] Jahan (r, 1037-68/ 1628-57) 
Jahm b. Safwan (d. 128/745-6) 


Jahmiyya 

al-Jahshiyari 

Jakarta 

Jakobson, R. 

Jalal al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Bulqini 


Jalal al-Din al-Mahalli 
Jalal al-Din al-Ramt 


Jalal al-Din al-Suyiitt 
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304a, 316b, 352b, 40 1a, 438b, 
439b, 445a; v 38a, 63a, 63b, 
134a, 186a, 200b, 303a, 363a, 
364a, 392a, 444b, 570b 

IV 328a, 328b 

see Golius, Jacob (d. 1667) 

1 332a 

v47la 

see Christian(s) 

1105a, 468a 

V 37a, 40a, 40b 

19a 

tt 240a; v 44a 

m 469a 

IV 602a 

1 450b 

1 27b, 68a, 21 1a, 470a, 541a, 546a; 
1117a, 118b, 190a, 396b, 522a; 
1m 178b, 302b, 467b, 575b; Iv 
171b, 593b, 602a; v 17a, 139a, 
139b, 140a, 140b, 141a, 143a, 
233a, 320b, 321a 

mm 88b 

Iv 489b 

1 225b 

m 344b 

1118b, 191b, 287a; 1 36b, 114b, 
487a; 1 115b, 468b; 1v 59a, 
71b, 123a, 313b; v 8b 

1 532b, 533a, 533b, 535a 

1 265a; m1 323a, 324a, 324b 

1 105a, 468a, 468b, 469a; 1 418b; 
1 467b; Iv 73a, 85b, 86b; 
villa 

1468b, 470a, 482b; mm 468a 

mm 262a 

IV 275a, 382a, 382b; v 214b, 219a 

m 127b, 528b 

see al-Bulqint, Jalal al-Din ‘Abd 
al-Rahman (d. 824/1421) 

see al-Mahalli, Jalal al Din 
(d. 864/1459) 

see al-Rimi, Mawlana Jalal al- 
Din (d. 672/1273) 

see al-Suytitt, Jalal al-Din 
(d. 911/1505) 
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Jalal al-Din Yisuf b. Muhammad al-Surramarri 
(d. 776/1374) 

al-Jalalayn 

Jalat 

Jam 

Jamal al-Din al-Afghani 


Jamal al-Dini Isfahani (d. 5588/1192) 
Jamal al-Din Muhammad b. Yahya al-Watwat 


Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi 


Jamal al-Din Yisuf al-Kindi (d. 256/870) 

Jama‘at-e/ Jama‘at-i Islami 

James, D.L. 

Jami (d. 898/ 1492) 

Janissary Corps 

Jannes (Egyptian magician) 

Jansen, J.J.G. 

Janssen, A. 

Japan 

Japanese (language) 

Japheth [Yafith] 

Japheth b. Eli (Aba ‘Alt Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Basri; 
fl. fourth/tenth century) 

Jaques, R.K. 

Jar Allah al-Zamakhshart 


Jarir 

Jarir b. Hazim (d. 175/791) 
Jaridites 

Jarrar, M. 

Jaspers, K. 


al-Jassas, Abt Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah (d. 370/981) 


Jassin, H.B. 

Jaunpur 

Java 

al-Jawaliqi, Abi Manstr Mawhib b. Ahmad 
(d. 539/1144) 

al-Jawf 

al-Jawhart (d. 398/ 1007) 

Jawhart, [Shaykh] Tantawi 

Jazira 

Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar 

Jebel Naffisa 

Jeddah 
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Wl 363a 


tm 70a; Iv 266b, 274b; v 57b 

see Goliath 

1171b; 1m 313a 

see al-Afghani, Jamal al-Din 
(d. 1897) 

Iv 56a 

see al-Watwat, Jamal al-Din 
Muhammad b. Yahya 

see al-Qasimi, Muhammad Jamal 
al-Din 

mm 302b 

IV 145b; v 228a 

mm 310b 

IV 62a, 64a, 64b 

v 60a 

1276a 

1455a 

1428a 

1 287b; 11 472a 

V 342a 

1 331b; m 543a 

Iv 3l7a 


Vv 449a 

see al-Zamakhshari, Mahmid b. 
‘Umar (d. 538/1144) 

153la 

1 386b 

i 117a; 1v 603a 

1412a, 457b 

1373b 

1 28a; 1 114a;1v 157a 

v 100b, 101a 

mi 314b, 434a 

1 343b; v 213a, 213b, 223a 

1228b, 231a 


v 86a, 86b, 88b, 90a, 90b 
Iv l3a 

tt 130a; Iv 555a, 555b 

1m 310b, 462b 

see Cizre 

1m 86b 

1 25b; 1 464a 
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Jeffery, A. 


Jehenna 

Jehoshaphat 

Jehovah’s Witnesses 
Jehuda ha-Levi (d. 1141) 
Jenssen, H. 

Jerba (island in Tunisia) 
Jeremiah 

Jericho 

Jerome 


Jerusalem 


Jesuit(s) 


Jesus [Isa (b. Maryam)] of Nazareth 


PROPER NAMES 


1 204b, 334a, 350b, 361a, 398b, 
417b, 489b; 11 233a, 235a, 236a, 
543b; mt 231a; 1v 101b, 189a, 
194b, 196a, 351b, 440a, 450a, 
503b; v 249a, 249b, 295b, 297a, 
299a 

Vv 554b 

m 143b 

1471b 

v 309b 

1135a 

mm 86b 

15b 

ml 5b; v 248a 

Iv 3l7a 

18a, 8b, 10a, 12b, 14b, 88a, 108b, 
109b, 114a, 125a, 126a, 126b, 
169a, 170a, 177a, 195b, 196b, 
268b, 269a, 284b, 320a, 328b, 
378b, 496b, 497a; 0 1la, 41a, 
146a, 146b, 147a, 150a, 155b, 
215b, 224b, 261a, 263b, 299b, 
306b, 308b, 309a, 309b, 310a, 
310b, 31 la, 311b, 312a, 325b, 
562b, 563a; 1 2b, 3a, 3b, 4a, 
4b, 5a, 5b, 6a, 6b, 18b, 27b, 31a, 
52a, 76a, 139a, 140a, 142a, 
142b, 143a, 143b, 162b, 340a, 
407b, 412b, 427a, 428a, 429a, 
436a, 488b, 49la, 491b, 496a, 
539b; Iv 92a, 226b, 227a, 325b, 
326a, 326b, 327b, 413a, 514a, 
515b, 524a, 598a; v 77b, 104b, 
105a, 106a, 107b, 108a, 122b, 
127a, 172b, 184b, 185a, 185b, 
186a, 222b, 334b, 376a, 423b, 
455b, 556b 

IV 248b 

1a, 30b, 38b, 51a, 52b, 56a, 59a, 


66b, 97a, 98a, 102a, 102b, 103a, 


108b, 109b, 110a, 110b, 11 1a, 
114a, 116b, 117a, 118a, 118b, 
123a, 123b, 124b, 156a, 160b, 
161a, 162b, 163b, 164a, 167a, 
183b, 222a, 223a, 233b, 237b, 
245a, 265b, 27 la, 298b, 303a, 
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305a, 308b, 309b, 310b, 312a, 
312b, 313a, 317b, 318a, 328a, 
340b, 379b, 380b, 389b, 403a, 
464b, 47 1b, 475b, 476a, 488a, 
488b, 492a, 507a, 516b, 537b; 
1 10a, 12b, 13b, 19a, 47a, 193b, 
199b, 216a, 217a, 241a, 276a, 
285a, 290b, 305b, 329b, 33 1b, 
332b, 339a, 340b, 341a, 342a, 
342b, 343a, 408b, 41 1b, 412b, 
425a, 425b, 435b, 436b, 442b, 
443a, 443b, 474b, 509a, 527b, 
534a, 536b, 553a, 558a, 562b, 
563a, 569a; m1 4a, 5b, 7a, 7b, 
8a, 8b, 9a, 9b, 10a, 10b, 11a, 
11b, 12a, 12b, 13a, 13b, 14a, 
14b, 15a, 15b, 16a, 16b, 17a, 
17b, 18a, 18b, 19a, 19b, 20a, 
23b, 50a, 51b, 52a, 53a, 55a, 
65a, 8la, 83a, 83b, 128b, 138a, 
141a, 143a, 151a, 174b, 181a, 
190a, 207a, 214a, 226a, 234a, 
244b, 288b, 289a, 289b, 290b, 
29 1a, 291b, 292a, 292b, 293a, 
293b, 294a, 294b, 295a, 295b, 
300a, 378a, 38 1a, 381b, 382a, 
382b, 395b, 396a, 398a, 406b, 
444a, 444b, 445a, 445b, 484b, 
486b, 493b, 494a, 501b, 502a, 
503a, 517b, 519b, 521a, 521b, 
522a, 525b, 531a, 542b, 543a, 
567b, 572a, 583a; Iv 9b, 11a, 
26b, 27b, 33a, 36b, 39b, 41a, 
50b, 61b, 68b, 70a, 88b, 116a, 
120a, 121a, 121b, 124a, 153a, 
160b, 183a, 195b, 212b, 224a, 
238a, 282b, 291la, 291b, 292a, 
292b, 294a, 295b, 296a, 298a, 
298b, 302a, 303a, 304b, 305a, 
313a, 406b, 407a, 409b, 410b, 
41 la, 412b, 413a, 413b, 428a, 
434b, 435b, 438b, 439a, 439b, 
505a, 509b, 524a, 577a, 578a, 
578b, 579a, 585a; v 28b, 33a, 
41a, 41b, 45b, 46a, 48a, 68b, 
81a, 81b, 95b, 109b, 110b, 
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114a, 114b, 115a, 115b, 116a, 
117a, 127b, 133b, 152a, 168b, 
188b, 189a, 189b, 190a, 190b, 
197a, 200b, 250b, 251a, 300b, 
303a, 361la, 369a, 369b, 370a, 
370b, 387a, 430a, 438b, 445b, 
483a, 489a, 533b, 545b, 547b, 
570b, 573b, 575a; see also 


Christ 

Jethro [Shu‘ayb] i 234b, 540a; tv 606a; Vv 375b, 
465a; see also Yathra 

Jew(s) [Yahid] 7b, 8a, 10b, 1 1b, 12b, 45a, 83a, 


93a, 97a, 97b, 98b, 100a, 103b, 
104a, 107b, 108b, 110b, 11 1a, 
115a, 117b, 124b, 146b, 148a, 
149a, 200a, 222b, 223a, 223b, 
224b, 236b, 240b, 241a, 245b, 
248b, 270b, 295b, 296a, 299a, 
299b, 303a, 305b, 306a, 310a, 
310b, 31 la, 311b, 312a, 312b, 
314a, 325a, 330b, 337a, 342b, 
366a, 372b, 373a, 374a, 377a, 
377b, 378a, 378b, 380a, 380b, 
382a, 405b, 409a, 409b, 429b, 
432b, 440a, 443b, 466b, 468a, 
475a, 488a, 488b, 537b, 538b; 
i 16b, 25a, 72a, 73a, 100a, 
131b, 146b, 147a, 148b, 149b, 
150a, 150b, 151a, 155b, 156b, 
163b, 182a, 184a, 184b, 190b, 
204a, 220a, 221a, 243a, 243b, 
271b, 274a, 274b, 318b, 325a, 
339a, 342b, 391b, 399b, 400b, 
402b, 403a, 407b, 429b, 437b, 
468b, 469b, 47 1b, 475a, 494b, 
496b, 498b, 499a, 508a, 513a, 
530b, 544b, 561b, 562a, 566a, 
569b, 571b; m1 8b, 9a, 12a, 17a, 
18a, 18b, 19a, 19b, 20a, 21b, 
22a, 22b, 23b, 24a, 24b, 25a, 
25b, 26a, 26b, 27a, 27b, 28b, 
29a, 29b, 30a, 30b, 31a, 31b, 
32a, 32b, 33a, 33b, 34a, 53b, 
56a, 61b, 69a, 92b, 118b, 141a, 
141b, 143a, 151la, 151b, 155b, 
173a, 174a, 174b, 181a, 181b, 


PROPER NAMES 


Arabian 
Arabic speaking 
Mosaic 

Jibal (Iranian Province) 


Jibril 
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189b, 190a, 191a, 195a, 233b, 
236a, 238a, 239b, 240a, 244a, 
244b, 303a, 340a, 341a, 341b, 
368b, 369a, 369b, 370a, 377a, 
377b, 392a, 406a, 419b, 428a, 
445a, 446a, 449a, 449b, 450a, 
453b, 455b, 456a, 456b, 459b, 
499b, 507a, 508a, 515a, 536b, 
563b, 571b, 576b, 577a, 578a, 
579a, 579b, 580a, 588b, 592b, 
593b; Iv 17a, 18b, 36a, 36b, 
37a, 37b, 38a, 38b, 39a, 39b, 
40a, 41b, 42a, 42b, 43a, 71a, 
91a, 110a, 114b, 115a, 116b, 
118b, 119b, 120a, 120b, 121a, 
121b, 122a, 129a, 133a, 133b, 
152a, 153a, 153b, 159a, 160b, 
217a, 224b, 226b, 227a, 235a, 
235b, 236a, 241a, 255a, 268a, 
286b, 298a, 298b, 299b, 301a, 
302a, 305a, 306a, 309a, 31 1a, 
323a, 324a, 325a, 325b, 326a, 
326b, 327b, 328a, 333b, 334a, 
340a, 340b, 341a, 342a, 396b, 
400a, 40 1a, 402a, 403a, 403b, 
404b, 405a, 405b, 406a, 406b, 
407a, 408a, 408b, 409a, 409b, 
41 1b, 412a, 412b, 413a, 413b, 
414b, 415a, 415b, 416b, 450b, 
45 1a, 453b, 484b, 497a, 510a, 
512b, 525a, 539a, 559b, 582b, 
586a, 591b, 595a; v 3a, 15b, 
16a, 33b, 35b, 41a, 44b, 56a, 
107b, 160a, 175a, 202b, 222b, 
23 1a, 231b, 236a, 249b, 250a, 
259a, 260a, 272b, 280b, 291b, 
292a, 301a, 303a, 303b, 304a, 
304b, 305a, 305b, 306b, 308b, 
309a, 344b, 389b, 400a, 409a, 
417b, 423a, 469b, 474a, 500b, 
561a, 564b, 567a, 575a 

m1 578a, 579a 

1 458a 

Vv 260a 

v 156b 

see Gabriel 
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Jibt 

Jidda 

al-Jilant, ‘Abd al-Qadir (d. 5561/1166) 
al-Jilt (d. 561/1166) 

Job [Ayyab] 


Job ben Solomon (born Ayuba Suleiman Ibrahima 
Diallo; d. ca. 1773) 

Joenoes, M. 

Johann Buxtorf IV 


Johannes Andreas Maurus 

Johannes Gabriel Terrolensis 
Johannes Oporinus 

Johannesburg 

John 

John VI Kantakuzenos (r. 1347-54) 
John the Baptist [Yahya b. Zakariyya] 


[St.] John of Damascus (d. 130/748) 


John of Segovia (Juan de Segovia, d. 1458) 
Johns, A.H. 


Johnson, N. 

Johnston, D. 

Jomier, J. 

Jonah/Jonas [Yanus or Dht 1-Nin, son of Matta] 


PROPER NAMES 


1 26b, 34a 

m1 295a 

IV 173b; v 384a, 384b 

V 277b 

1 245b, 528b; 1 199a, 455b; mm 50a, 
50b, 5la, 57a, 242a, 373a, 
395b, 444b, 520a, 521a, 522a, 
525b; tv 291a, 292b, 294a, 
429b, 438b, 577a; v 134a, 363b, 
380a, 380b, 381a, 381b, 465a 

130a 


Vv 99b 

see Lang, Johann Michael ( Johann 
Buxtorf IV; d. 1732) 

see Juan Andrés 

see Terrolensis, Johannes Gabriel 

Iv 245b 

v 227a 

see John the Baptist; Testament 

Iv 242a 

12a, 109b, 165a, 537a; u 12b, 
146b, 241a, 340b, 341a, 342b; 
m 10b, 14b, 17b, 50a, 51b, 52a, 
52b, 210b, 234a, 289a, 290a, 
395b, 492a, 519b, 521a, 522a, 
525b; tv lla, 291b, 435b, 578a; 
v 186b, 545b, 570b, 574a, 574b, 
575a 

1 104a, 116a; 1 463b; Iv 71a, 74a, 
122b, 237a, 237b, 238b, 409a, 
409b; v 8b 

IV 240b, 242b, 243a, 243b; v 341b, 
344b, 345a 

1 55a, 228a; 11 173b, 399b, 456a; 
1 S5la, 212b; v 466a 

1126b 

V 436b 

1523b; Iv 195a, 197a 

1 93a, 93b, 95b, 99a, 195a, 245b, 
494a; 1 14a, 282a, 293a, 305a, 
315a, 514a, 527b, 564a; m 50a, 
52a, 53a, 53b, 54a, 54b, 55a, 
105a, 207b, 381a, 395b, 444b, 
476b, 521a, 522a, 525b; 
IV 223b, 291b, 294a, 303a, 


PROPER NAMES 


Jonathan 
Jones, A. 


Jones, D. 
Jordan [al-Urdunn] 


Hashemite Kingdom of 
Queen Alia International Airport 
River 

Joseph [Yusuf] 
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319b, 429a, 429b, 438b, 523b, 
604a, 604b; v 361b, 373b 

1 238a 

wt 151b; m 127b, 128a, 593a; Iv 
114a, 193b 

vV 347a 

143a, 127b, 150a, 151b, 153a, 
153b, 154b, 155b, 158a, 557a; 
1 39b; m1 3b, 10a, 390a; Iv 536b; 
v 92a 

1335b 

1155b 

1 335b; m1 52a; v 184b 

119b 28a, 40b, 52a, 65a, 68a, 80b, 
99a, 124a, 226b, 227a, 227b, 
228a, 255b, 260a, 276a, 286b, 
289b, 290a, 299b, 346b, 347a, 
364a, 465a, 488a, 490b, 49 1a, 
521b, 532a, 532b, 533a, 534a, 
534b, 546b, 548b, 549a, 549b; 
10a, 12a, 25a, 43b, 145b, 
153b, 161b, 178a, 185b, 218a, 
24 1b, 242a, 261a, 285a, 335b, 
341a, 433a, 435b, 436a, 441a, 
444b, 447a, 506b, 507a, 514b, 
547a, 550a; mI la, 5b, Lla, 13a, 
50a, 55a, 55b, 56a, 56b, 57a, 
58b, 60b, 92a, 99b, 203a; 
m 181b, 208a, 209b, 210a, 
21la, 211b, 212a, 217a, 219a, 
222b, 223a, 224b, 229b, 230a, 
234b, 290a, 331b, 336a, 408b, 
415a, 441b, 479b, 491b, 492a, 
494a, 517b, 522a, 525b, 528b, 
536b, 552a, 553a, 554b, 573a; 
IV 33a, 44a, 50b, 60b, 62a, 67a, 
108b, 179a, 217a, 276b, 277b, 
288a, 291a, 291b, 292b, 304a, 
308a, 308b, 316b, 401a, 452b, 
537b, 538a, 577a, 580b, 584b, 
585a; V 5b, 61b, 62a, 63a, 63b, 
64b, 82b, 96a, 96b, 104b, 134a, 
152b, 198a, 200b, 221a, 239b, 
255b, 277a, 281b, 285b, 313a, 
363a, 375a, 391b, 392a, 392b, 
444a, 472a, 481b, 497b, 529b, 
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Joseph Justus Scaliger 
Josephus 
Joshua (son of Nin) [Yashi‘ b. Nain] 


Josiah 

Juan Andrés (Johannes Andreas Maurus) 
Juan Luis Vives (d. 1540) 

Juan de Segovia 

Jubayl (Saudi Arabia) 

Jubayr b. Mut'im 

al-Jubbay, Aba ‘Alt (d. 303/915) 


al-Jubba'1, Aba Hashim ‘Abd al-Salam (d. 321/933) 
Judaeans 
Judah [Yahidha] 


Judaism 


Mosaic 

Samaritan 

Second Temple 
Judas Iscariot 
Judean Desert 
Judham (Arab tribe) 
Jadr 

Mount 


PROPER NAMES 


530b, 531a, 531b, 532a, 549a, 
549b, 564b, 570b 

see Scaliger, Joseph Justus (d. 1609) 

1 228b; 1 9b, 10a; tv 106b 

1 1b, 528b; m 8b, 9b, 82a, 426b; 
IV 528a, 577b; v 248a 

m 52a 

IV 243b, 244a; v 341b 

IV 243b 

see John of Segovia (d. ca. 1458) 

1155a 

m 502a, 502b, 503b 

ut 14a; m1 467a, 468b, 469a, 469b, 
470a, 470b; Iv 74a; v 324b 

1484b; 11 532a, 534a; m1 467a, 469b 

IV 524a 

Iv 304a; v 63a 

1 7b, 11b, 12a, 14a, 46a, 85a, 103b, 
113b, 116b, 164b, 200a, 222b, 
274a, 276b, 292a, 302a, 314b, 
316a, 316b, 373a, 376a, 475a; 
1 148a, 164a, 183b, 228a, 235a, 
246a, 263a, 266b, 268b, 309a, 
403a, 403b, 437a, 561a, 566b; 
1 2b, 21b, 29a, 73b, 107a, 
129b, 142a, 143a, 368b, 500a, 
540a, 543b; Iv 38b, 39b, 40a, 
44a, 115a, 119b, 120a, 194b, 
195a, 216a, 243b, 257b, 313a, 
327b, 333b, 399a, 399b, 404a, 
413a, 432a, 474a, 485a, 492b, 
511b, 519b, 567a; v 21a, 66a, 
167b, 175b, 176a, 241a, 243b, 
260a, 300b, 305a, 309b, 315b, 
320b, 350a, 389b, 390a, 423a, 
542a, 543b, 546b, 562a, 564a, 
564b, 565a, 566a, 567b, 568a 

v 28a 

Iv 195a 

m 144a 

m 19a; v 190b 

11 485b 

1308a 

mi 69a 

1 146b, 147a 1 437a; 1 68b, 69a, 
541a; 1v 604a 


PROPER NAMES 


Judith 

Juhaym 

Julian of Halikarnassos 

[Shaykh] Junayd al-Baghdadi (d. 297-8/910) 
Jugqmugq (Mamlik sultan) 

Jurhum 

al-Jurjani, ‘Abd al-Qahir (d. 471/1078) 


Jurash 

Jurjir Mosque (Isfahan) 

Justin Martyr 

Justinian (emperor) 

al-Juwaynt, Imam al-Haramayn ‘Abd al-Malik 
(d. 478/1085) 

Juwayriyya 

Juynboll, G. 

[Imam] al-Juzili (d. 869/ 1465) 


Ke 


Kab al-Ahbar (d. 32/652-3) 


Kab b. Asad b. Sulaym 
Kab b. al-Ashraf 

[Bani] Ka‘b b. Qurayza 
Kab b. Zuhayr (d. 26/645) 
Ka‘ba 


m1 479b 

u24la 

1312a 

tt 161a; Iv 273b; v 147a, 148b 

Iv 494a 

Vv 90b 

1425b; 0 535a, 535b; mi 125b, 
201b, 206a, 385a; v 326a 

1 154b; v 92a 

1 436b, 437a 

1 9b, 10a 

wm 435a; v 29a 
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1118b, 514a; m1 396b; Iv 75a, 79a, 


86a, 459b; v 112a, 136a 
v 508a, 518a 
11 381b, 384a, 396b; v 166a 
tm 503a 


Iv 236a, 351a; v 127a, 307a, 307b, 


308a, 390a 
Iv 334b 
see Ibn al-Ashraf, Ka‘b 
Iv 334a 
m 215b; v 114a; v 43b 


14b, 7a, 7b, 9b, 40b, 97b, 110a, 


154a, 163b, 164b, 168b, 176b, 
177a, 179b, 236b, 263b, 268b, 
309b, 319b, 328b, 329a, 330b, 
354a, 382a, 406b, 423b; 1 20a, 
34a, 84b, 85a, Ila, 148a, 149b, 
159a, 173b, 178b, 179a, 204b, 
205a, 206b, 224a, 237b, 263a, 
295a, 295b, 297a, 297b, 310a, 
31la, 311b, 319a, 390b, 403a, 
458b, 461b, 479a, 490a, 555a, 
564a, 564b; 1 3a, 4a, 4b, 75a, 
75b, 76a, 76b, 77a, 77b, 78a, 
78b, 79a, 159b, 179a, 337a, 
338b, 339a, 340a, 340b, 370b, 
446a, 552b, 589a; Iv 45a, 46a, 
49b, 52b, 53a, 92a, 92b, 93a, 
97a, 98a, 104b, 105a, 175b, 
216b, 218b, 219a, 226a, 226b, 
227a, 255a, 256b, 259a, 282a, 
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al-Ka‘br 


Kabul 

Kadi (al-Qadi), W. 

al-Kafiyaji, Muhammad b. Sulayman (Hanafi of 
Bergama; d. 879/1474) 

Kafr Manda 

al-Kahhal b. Tarkhan, ‘Ala’ al-Din (d. 720/1320) 

Kahilan 

Kahle, P. 

Kakiyids 

Kalan mosque 

Kalb 

al-Kalbi, Muhammad b. al-S@ib Abi Nadr al-Kalbi 
(d. 146/763) 


Kaleb (Christian Aksumite king) 
Kamada, S. 
Kaminahi 
Kampur 
Kan‘an (heathen king) 
Kandil, L. 
Kanembu 

Emir of 
Kano (Nigeria) 
Kaptein, N. 
Karabacek 
Karaite 
Karamustafa, A. 
Karbala’ 


Battle of 
Karic, E. 


Karimis 


PROPER NAMES 


326a, 326b, 327a, 328a, 328b, 
329a, 329b, 330a, 337b, 409a, 
423b, 49 1b, 493b, 502a, 502b, 
503a, 505a, 505b, 514a, 514b, 
515a, 518a, 518b, 519a, 529a, 
604b; v 28b, 33b, 44a, 89a, 90b, 
Ola, 108a, 127a, 140b, 286a, 
374a, 374b, 390a, 423b, 448a, 
448b, 450b, 463b, 556b, 557a, 
567b 

see al-Balkhi, Aba 1-Oasim 
(al-Ka‘bi) 

v 476b 

1190b, 278a; 11 226b 

V 328a 


m 390a 

m35la 

Vv 88a 

m 123a, 123b, 124a; rv 193b 

m 304b 

mi 433b 

1 308a; v 86b 

1528a; 1 100b, 103b, 104a, 106a, 
106b, 107a, 109a, 112a, 114a, 
116b, 148a, 150a, 150b, 313b, 
347b, 515b, 516a; mt 175a; 
IV 533a; v 321b 

Vv 565b 

IV 573a 

v 87a 

IV 266a 

1528b 

V 296b 

133a 

mi 344b 

Vv 211b 

1 206a; Iv 572a 

1136b 

Vv 136a 

1494a; 1 186b; v 132b, 162a 

1 306b, 541a; 1 40b, 147a, 208a, 
282a; Iv 342a; v 215b, 225a 

1 400b 

1 282b, 557b 

Iv 494a 


PROPER NAMES 


Karrami(s)/Karramite 
Karshiini 

Kashan 

al-Kashani, ‘Abd al-Razzaq 


Kashani, [Mulla] Muhsin Fayd (d. 1091/1680) 
al-Kashani, Mawla Nar al-Din Muhammad b. Murtada 


al-Kashi (d. 910/1505) 
Kashmiri (language) 
Kasimirski 

Kasimov Khanate 
Kassis, H.E. 

Katsh, A. 

Katz, M.H. 

Kawthar 

Kay, P. 

Kaysaniyya 

Kayyisa bt. al-Harith 
Kazakhstan 

Kazan 

Kazimirski, A. Biberstein 
Kedah (Malaysia) 
Kedar 

Kedron Valley [Wadi Jahannam]| 
Keijzer, S. 

Kelantan (Malaysia) 
Kemal, N. 

Kennedy, Ph. 

Kerbala 

Kermani, N. 


Kern, L. 

Keshab Chandra Sen 
Keturah 

Khaddam Husayn 
Khadduri, M. 
Khadija 


Khadija bt. Khuwaylid (the Prophet’s first wife) 


al-Khadir/al-Khidr 
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1 106a; 1 102b, 106b, 112b; v 325a 

1136a 

1 40a 

see al-Qashani, ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
Kamal al-Din (pseudo. Ibn 
al-‘Arabi) (d. 730-1/1329-30) 

1550a; Iv 595a, 602b 

Iv 350a 

v 16b, 17a 

1136a 

Iv 48a 

m 319a 

Vv 296a 

Iv 195a 

1344a; 11 377b, 549a 

ll 283b, 284b, 395a; tv 6la 

1361b 

1540a 

m 46la 

V 226a 

tt 607a; Iv 251a, 265b; v 351b 

m1 48b; v 349b, 350a 

v 213a 

v 245b 

mt 5a 

v 350a 

v 213a 

v 103b 

IV 530a 

see Karbala 

11 549b; tv 204b, 442b, 461b, 
470a, 471la 

1390b 

V 342a 

1 389b 

Iv 266a 

m 70a 

m 515a, 516a; v 59a, 185a, 404a 

159b; 1 19a, 192b, 193b, 400a, 
513a, 514a, 515a, 517b; m1 80a, 
80b, 81a, 81b, 290b, 291a; Iv 
217a, 408b, 410b, 442a; v 507b, 
509a, 509b, 516b, 518a, 520a, 
520b, 529b, 532a, 534a, 550a 

161b, 62a, 204a, 534a; 1 13a, 14a, 
332b; m1 5b, Bla, 81b, 82a, 82b, 
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Khafaji (d. 1069/1659) 

Khairallah, S. 

Khalaf Aba Muhammad al-Asadi al-Bazzar 
al-Baghdadi (d. 229/844) 

Khalaf Allah, Muhammad Ahmad (d. 1997) 


Khalaf b. Hisham al-Bazzar (d. 229/843-4) 
Khalid b. Sinan 
Khalid b. al-Walid (d. 21/642) 


Khalid al-Sab‘ al-‘Alamt 

Khalid al-Sinan al-‘Abst 

Khalidi, T: 

Khalifa, R. 

Khalifa ‘Abdullahi (d. 1317/1899) 
al-Khalil (d. ca. 160/776) 
al-Khalil b. Ahmad (d. 175/791) 


al-Khalili (d. 447/1055) 
Khalili Collection 


Khallad b. Khalid al-Baghdadi, Abi ‘Isa (d. 220/835) 
al-Khallal, Aba Bakr (d. 311/922) 

Khan, G. 

Khan, M.Z. 

Khan, QO, 

Khan, R. 

Khan, S.A. (d. 1898) 


Khan-i Khanan 
Khan al-Zabib 
Khanbaliq 
al-Khandaq 

Kharif 

Khariya b. Zayd 
Kharyi(s)/Kharyites 


PROPER NAMES 


83a, 83b, 118b, 184b, 224b, 
225a, 287a, 330b, 395a, 396a, 
396b, 426a; Iv 21a, 61b, 113b, 
505a, 577a; Vv 136a, 200v, 375b, 
381b, 382a, 464a 

Iv 396b 

1 169b; m1 297b 

IV 359b 


1426b; 0 133b, 134a, 134b, 139b; 
1 526b; tv 149b, 150a 

IV 358b, 389b, 390a, 391la 

1 206b 

112la; 1m 15la, 530b; m 179b, 
462a, 462b; v 79a 

1377b 

m 118b 

1145b 

1394a; 1 533b 

m 328a 

1 229a, 50 1a 

113la, 140b; u 104a, 347b, 348b, 
349b, 361a, 364b; 111 606a, 
607a 

tt 103b 

see Nasser D. Khalili Collection of 
Islamic Art 

IV 360a, 390a 

1481b 

1 136b, 141b 

1488b 

Iv 126a 

11 25b, 44a 

1 201la; 1 126a, 126b, 127a, 128a, 
129a; m1 223b; tv 275b, 554b 

1 323b 

m 432b 

m3l5a 

see Ditch 

Vv 87b 

1 383b 

173b, 74a, 221a, 462a, 517b, 518a, 
540a; 11 22b, 30a, 148a, 169b, 
170a, 243b, 421b, 503b, 504a, 
505a, 553b, 560a; m1 33a, 72b, 
84a, 84b, 85a, 85b, 86a, 86b, 


PROPER NAMES 


al-Kharkishi (d. ca. 406/1015) 
Kharraqan 
Khartoum 


al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071) 


al-Khatib al-Iskafi (d. 421/1030) 


al-Khatib al-Kazarini (d. 940/1553) 
al-Khattabr, Hamd b. Muhammad (d. ca. 386/996) 


Khawarij 
Khawlan 
Khawlan-Sa‘da 
Khaybar 


Khaywan 


al-Khayyat, Abi 1-Husayn (d. ca. 300/913) 
al-Khazin (Alt b. Muhammad al-Baghdadr; 


d. 740-1/1340-1) 
Khazraj 


al-Khidr 

Khilafat Movement 

Khir, B. 

Khirbat al-Mafjar 

Kh? 

Khomeini, [Ayatollah] Ruhollah 


Khoury, A.Th. 
Khoury, R. 
al-Khaly, A. (d. 1967) 


Khumays b. Hudhafa 
Khurafa 


Khurasan 
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87a, 87b, 88a, 88b, 135a, 135b, 
136a, 136b, 138a, 138b, 139a, 
146b, 557a; Iv 26a, 72b, 129b, 
132b, 133a, 135b, 386a, 450b, 
460b; v 2b, 23b, 103b, 192b, 
503b, 504b 

Iv 169b 

m 305a 

134a 

1191b; 1v 564a 

V 333b 

1 116b 

1.535a; v 409b 

see Kharijis 

1478b 

Vv 92a 

1154a, 270b, 320a, 398a, 399a, 
399b; 1 147a, 148b, 150a, 150b, 
15la, 262b; 11 30a, 456b, 498b, 
499a, 577a, 580a; Iv 341a; 
v 175b, 444b, 508b, 515b, 517a 

Vv 92a 

1532a 

V 98b, 147b, 401a 


1 389b, 407a, 409a, 409b; m1 15a, 
16a, 16b, 17a, 20a, 21b, 299b; 
1m 29a, 30a, 369a, 369b, 438b; 
v 272b, 279b 

see al-Khadir 

1202b 

v 104a 

1155b 

v 88a 

127b, 161b; 1 454b; m1 582a, 582b; 
Iv 143b, 144b, 145a; v 215b 

Iv 189b; v 298a, 353b 

161a, 141b, 146b, 195b, 287b 

tt 130b, 131la, 131b, 132a, 132b, 
133a, 133b, 134b, 136a, 140b; 
v 537b 

1 397b; v 508a 

1544a 

1106a, 110a, 110b, 518a; 1 106a, 
106b, 110b, 112b, 116a; mm 86a, 
557b; Iv 56a, 56b; v 324b 
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al-Khurayba 

Khusraw II Parviz 
Khuwaylid b. Asad (father of Khadija) 
[Bani] Khuza‘a 

Khuzayma b. Thabit 
Khwarazm 

al-Khwarizmi 

Khwaya Mir Dard (1721-85) 
[Bani] Kilab 

Kilwa 

Kimber, R. 


[Bani] Kinana 
Kinberg, L. 


Kinda 
al-Kindr, ‘Abd al-Masth b. Ishaq 
al-Kindi, Abt Yusuf Ya‘qib b. Ishaq (d. ca. 252/866) 


King, D. 

King, G. 

King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz mosque 

King Fahd Holy Koran Printing Complex 

King Faisal Mosque 

King Fuad University (now University of Cairo) 
King Sa‘tid University 

al-Kirmant (d. ca. 500/1106) 

Kirsten, Petrus (d. 1640) 

al-Kisa’, ‘Alt b. Hamza (d. 189/804-5) 


al-Kisa’1, Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah 


Kisa’t of Marw 

Kish 

Kishk, [Shaykh] ‘Abd al-Hamid (b. 1933) 
Kisra 

Kister, M,J. 

Kin” 

Knauf, E.A. 

Knights Templar 

Knum (ram god of Elephantine) 

Knysh, A. 


PROPER NAMES 


1152b 

1265b 

mm 80b 

1257a; 0 16a, 151b, 297b; v 508a 

1355b 

ulld5a 

m415b 

tm 224a 

v 199a, 509a 

1155a 

1239b, 253b; 11 525a, 525b; 
IV 328b 

1 4b, 530b; 1 297b; m1 41 1b 

1 76b, 125a, 529b, 553a; 0 349a, 
35 1b, 360a, 543b; 1v 19b, Ila 

1 152b, 307b, 309a, 309b, 529b; 
v 509a 

1 515b, 531b; tv 18b, 71b, 236a, 
236b, 238b 

IV 71a, 71b, 72a, 74a, 74b, 76b, 
79a, 82a, 83b, 87a, 236a, 381a 

IV 328a 

1149a 

ml 432b 

IV 273a, 273b 

1172b 

11 133b; see also Cairo 

1153a 

V 333b 

1V 246b 

11 349b, 361a, 363b; m1 53b, 542a, 
543a; IV 357a, 358b, 360a, 
373a, 389b, 528b; v 333b, 335a 

1 62a, 462b, 463a; m1 53b, 54b, 
542b; v 390a 

Iv 63b 

1 110b 

V 223b, 224a 

1 40b 

1 150b, 568a; m1 368a, 463.a; v 502b 

V 563a 

m545a 

1125b 

1339b 

1462a; 11 414a; Iv 187a, 212b; 
v159a 


PROPER NAMES 


Koffler, H. 

Kohlberg, E. 
Kolmakoy, A. 
Komaruddin Hidayat 
Konya 

Kopf, L. 

Korah [Qaran] 


Koren, J. 

Krackovsky, I. 

Krishna 

Kubra, Najm al-Din (d. 617-18/1220-1) 
al-Kubrawiyya 

Kucitk Kaynarca 

Kueny, K. 

al-Kifa 


Kaufan(s) 


al-Kafi, Furat b. Furat b. Ibrahim (d. 309/922) 


Kafic (script) 


Andalusian 
North African 
Kugle, S. 
Kullabi(s) 
Kulsiriswasd, D. 
al-Kumayt b. Zayd (d. 126/173) 
Kunitzsch, P. 
Kunstlinger, D. 
Kurd(s) 
Kurdish (language) 
Kurdistan 
Katha 
Kuwait National Museum 
Kydones, Demetrios (d. ca. 1398) 
Kyrillos Lukaris 
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153la 

IV 450a, 450b, 593b 

V 348b 

Vv 218b 

1 308b, 434b 

mt 235a, 250a 

1190a; 1 338a, 338a, 338b, 399a, 
399b, 436a; 11 Gla, 104a, 104b, 
105a, 394b, 423b, 518b, 520b; 
Iv 68a 

1155a 

Vv 354b 

V 96b 

1 120a; v 153a, 158a, 158b 

un 120a 

IV 250b 

1 146b; tv 183b; v 482b 

1127b, 154b, 156a, 308a, 332b, 
333a, 348a, 360a; 11 105b, 108a, 
347b, 421b, 560a, 560b; 11 84b, 
85a, 85b, 88b, 370a, 429a, 463a, 
50 1a, 542a, 558a, 605b; tv 72b, 
154b, 355a, 373a, 388a; v 63a, 
335a, 409b, 473a 

1 354b; m 600a 

i 117a; tv 602a 

1279b, 280b, 281a, 281b, 282b, 
283b, 284a, 285a, 285b; 
IV 356b; v 558b 

1 283b, 284a 

1 283b, 284a 

Vv 447b 

v lllb 

v10la 

1511b 

Iv 109a; v 163b 

1 565b 

1147a; m1 68b 

1136a 

m1 68b 

18b 

1127b, 155a, 309a, 318b 

IV 242a, 242b, 245b 

v 345a 
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L 


Laban 

al-Labban al-Misri (d. 749/1349) 
Labtb al-Satd 

Labid b. al-A‘sam 


Labid b. Rabi‘a 

al-Lah 

Lahay‘athat 

Lahore 

Lakemacher, Johann Gottfried (d. 1736) 
Lakhm 

Lakhmids 

Lal Shahbaz Qalandar 

Lalani, A. 

Lamech 


Lammens, H. 


Landau-Tasseron, E. 
Landberg, C. 
Lane, E. 


Lane Poole, S. 

Lang, Johann Michael (Johann Buxtorf IV; d. 1732) 
Larcher, P. 

Las Navas de Tolossa 

Lashkar-i Bazar 

Lassner, J. 

al-Lat 


Late Antiquity 
Latin (language) 


Latrator Anubis 

al-Lawdh, Jabal 

Laya‘athat the Sabaean 

Laylat al-Qadr 

al-Laysa‘ 

[Bani] Layth 

al-Layth b. al-Muzaffar (d. ca. 200/815) 
Lazarus-Yafeh, H. 

Le Strange, G. 


PROPER NAMES 


1379b 

Vv 329a 

Iv 381b 

1468a; m1 588a, 589a, 589b, 590a, 
590b 

Iv ll lb, 1l4a 

Vv 87a 

Vv 87b 

m 434a; Iv 266a, 274b 

IV 250b 

1 308a; mm 122a 

1278b, 308a, 309a; m1 275a 

Vv 95b 

1 68a; Iv 592b 

mod4la 

inda; Iv 190b, 399b; v 40a, 48b, 
314a, 314b 

1 42b; v 368a 

1 463b 

140b, 200b, 291b, 389b; 11 369b; 
1 71a; v 297a, 360b 

ml 585a; v 351b 

IV 244b, 250a 

1m 109b, 132a 

m 307a 

1171b 

1229b 


137b, 95a, 194b, 208a, 330a, 337a; 
11 278a, 317b, 319a, 329b, 392a, 


474a, 483b; v 87a, 88a, 122a, 
26l1a, 362a 
see Antiquity 


tt 231b; m1 179b; 1v 18b, 28b, 236b, 
238b, 249a, 265a, 275a; v 188a, 


344b 
V 52a 
v 89a 
V 390b 
see Night of Power 
see Elisha 
v 509a 
mt 104a 
wv45la 
ml 69a 


PROPER NAMES 


Leah (Jacob’s wife) 


Lebanon 


Lecker, M. 
Leemhuis, F 


Leiden 
University 
Leipzig 
Leja 
Leo IT (the Isaurian; r. 717-41) 
Leontius (of Neapolis; fl. ca. 590-650) 
Leuchter, H. 
Levant 
Levi 
Levi-Strauss, C. 
Leviticus 
Lewinstein, K. 
Lewis, A. 
Lewis, F 
L’H6pital, J.-Y. 
Libya 
Lidzbarski, M. 
Light Verse 
Lihyan(s) 
Lindsay, J. 
Lings, M. 
Linnaeus, Carolus (d. 1778) 
Lions (modern community service organization) 
Lohmann, T. 
Lohnse, K.G. 
Lokkegaard, F. 
London 
Lope de Obregon 
Lord, A. 
Lot [Lat] 


IV 528a 
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1127b, 557a; 1 200b, 454b, 503b; 


1 286a; Iv 274b; v 234a 


ml 368a 


1114b, 351a; 1 400b, 501a; 
IV 199b, 362b; v 297b 
Iv 246a, 246b, 247a 


v 219a 


Iv 248a, 250b; v 352a 


1138a 

1475a 
1463b 
IV 248b 


1 427a; m1 306b, 308b, 309b 


1276b 

m1 97b, 12la 
1276b 

1367b; 1 333a 
1 256b 

Iv 65b 

Iv 234a 


1 127b; tv 349a, 360b; v 215a,216b 


1 565b 
see Verse 
1152b 
1335a 


1 283a, 284a; 1 150b 


Vv 360b 
1471b 
1m 538a 
Iv 274a 
1252a 


IV 249a, 250a, 265b; v 66a 


Iv 244b 
mn 254a 


16a, 59b, 149a, 222a, 236b, 261b, 
296b, 319a, 340a, 405a, 500b, 
513a, 518b, 519a, 532a, 533b; 


ut 14a, 63a, 64a, 145b, 174a, 


212b, 259b, 260a, 293a, 309a, 
418a, 436a, 439a, 444b, 462b, 
483a, 488a, 503a; m1 50a, 62a, 
118b, 212b, 219a, 231b, 232a, 
232b, 381a, 381b, 393b, 449a, 
485b, 486a, 519a, 519b, 520a, 
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People of 


Loth, O. 

Lotus Sutra 

Lowin, S. 

Lowry, J. 

Lucifer 

Lucius Verus 

Lucknow 

Ludovicus de Dieu (d. 1642) 
Luke (evangelist) 

Liiling, G. 


Luqman 


Luqman b. ‘Ad 
Luqman the Sage [al-Hakim] 


Lat 

Luther, Martin (d. 1546) 
Lutheran School of Technology 
Lutherans 

Luxenberg, Ch. 


Luzian 
Lydda 
Lyotard, J. 


M 


Ma‘add 


al-Ma‘arri, Aba |‘Ala’ (d. 449/1057) 


Ma’bad al-Juhani (d. after 83/703) 


PROPER NAMES 


520b, 521a, 522a, 525b, 567b, 
583a; Iv 26b, 68a, 319a, 319b, 
320a, 352b, 425a, 425b, 538a, 
577a, 580b, 584b, 605b; v 130a, 
132a, 133b, 171a, 171b, 184b, 
253b, 313b, 389a, 482a, 528a, 
534b 

16a, 54b, 338a, 513b; m1 232b, 
418a, 540a, 541a; Iv 290a, 425a, 
505b, 513b, 523b; v 252b, 460b, 
470b 

mi 475a; 1v 193b 

Iv 560b 

IV 106b, 451b 

1 176a; Iv 507b; v 256a 

1 419b 

1150a 

Iv 266a 

Iv 246a, 246b 

1 342b; m1 13a 

1 330b, 334b; m1 129b; tv 193b, 
200a, 200b, 201a, 201b; v 169b, 
170a, 426b 

mi 402a; tv 32a, 68b; Vv 285b, 437b, 
441a, 483a 

11 463b; 11 242a 

1 22a, 62a, 161la, 387b, 532a; 11 
371b, 441a, 463b; m1 242a, 
242b, 243a; 1v 159a 

see Lot 

IV 242a, 243b, 245b; v 344b 

Vv 217a 

Iv 245a 

m 130a, 130b, 131a, 131b; 1v 
201a; v 69a, 169b, 240b, 241a, 
246a, 25la 

mi 242a 

1110b 

1413a 


v 45b 
1 89b; 1 419a; m1 221a; tv 23a, 201b 
Iv 72b, 73a 


PROPER NAMES 


al-Mabiyat 
Macdonald, D. 
Macoraba 
Mada 
Mada’in 
Mada’in Salih 
al-Mada ini 
Madelung, W. 
Madhabite 
Madhhy 
Madigan, D.A. 
Ma‘dikarib Ya ‘fur 
Madyan 
Madyanites 
Maghrib 





Magi 
Magian(s) [Majiis] 


Magog [Ma’jaij] 


Magritte, R. 


al-Mahallr, Jalal al Din (d. 864/1459) 


Mahdawt (d. after 430/1039) 
al-Mahdi (r. 158-69/775-85) 


[Imam] al-Mahdr (d. 260/874) 


al-Mahdi, Muhammad Ahmad (d. 1313/1895) 
Mahdr b. ‘Alt al-Sanawbari (al-Subunrt) al-Yamani 


Mahdiyya (movement) 

Great Mosque of 
Mahmid (proper name) 
Mahmiad, Mustafa Kamal Mahmid 
Mahmid ‘Abbas al-‘Aqqad 
Mahmid al-Alust (d. 1270/1854) 
Mahmid al-Husari (reciter) 
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1154b 

1 479b 

11 295b; see also Mecca 

1150b, 152b 

m 5b 

11. 427a, 427b, 428a; v 254a 

1400b 

1471a; 0 22b, 533a 

Vv 563a 

1544a; v 92a 

1251a, 487a; Iv 263a, 447b 

Vv 565b 

see Midian 

see Midianites 

1 283b; m1 86a, 88a, 260a, 263b, 
27 1a, 432a, 559a, 596a, 600b; 
IV 233a, 349a, 359a, 360b, 
392a; v 559a 

mm 244b 

1 2292b, 378a, 466b; 1 220a; 
mi 244a, 244b; tv 58a, 399b, 
400a, 403a, 403b, 404b, 407b, 
408a, 408b, 415b, 51 1b, 512b, 
525a 

161b, 110b, 11 la, 112b, 398b; 
1331b, 332a, 332b, 333a; 
m 139a, 143a, 143b, 520a, 543a; 
IV 210b, 434b; v 375b 

1 168a 

1 36a; 0 113b; Iv 533; v 219b, 346b 

V 331b 

1 125b, 126a, 126b; m1 557b; Iv 
105a, 142a; v 371la 

see al-‘Askart, [Imam] al-Hasan 
(d. 260/874) 

1 1lla, 219b; m 112b, 328a 

see al-Sanawbari (al-Subunri), 
Mahdi b. ‘Alt (d. 815/1412) 

mm 328a 

1 436b 

i 29a; Iv 45a 

v 10b 

V 537a 

see al-Aliisi, Mahmiid 

Iv 392a 
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Mahmid Khalil al-Husart 


Mahmid Muhammad Taha 
Mahmid Shaltit 
Mahmiid Shihab al-Din al-Aliist 


Mahmid b. ‘Umar al-Zamakhshari 


[Wadi] Mahzir 
Maimoinides, Moses 
Main 


Mainz 

Majanna 

Majd al-Din al-Mubarak b. al-Athir (d. 606/1210) 

al-Majlist, Muhammad Baqir (d. 1100/1699 
or 1111/1700) 

Ma jay 

Majis 

Makhawan [Makha’] 

[Bani] Makhzim 

al-Makin, Jirjis b. al-‘Amid (d. ca. 1273) 

al-Makki, Aba Talib (d. 386/996) 

Makki b. Abi Talib al-Qaysi al-OQayrawani al-Andalust 
(d. 437/1045) 





al-Maktab al-Islami 
Malabar 

Malagasy (language) 
Malak Hinfit Nasif 
Malatya 

Malay (language) 


Malaysia 
Universitas Kebangsaan (Malaya) 


Mali 
Malik b. Anas (d. 179/796) 


Malik b. Dinar (d. 131/748) 
Maliki(s) 


PROPER NAMES 


see al-Husart, Mahmid Khalil 
(d. 1980) 

see Taha, Mahmid Muhammad 

Shaltat, Mahmid 

see al-Alist, Mahmiid Shihab 
al-Din (d. 1854) 

see al-Zamakhshari, Mahmid b. 
“Umar (d. 538/1144) 

Iv 334a 

Vv 309b 

1152a, 152b; 1v 585b; v 86b, 88a, 
88b, 92b 

v 101b 

mt 298a; m41la 

1 386b 

11 377b; tv 595a, 596a, 598b, 602a; 
V 36la, 361b 

see Magog 

see Magians 

Vv 565a 

ml 422a; 1v 331b; v 508a 

V 347b 

1522a; 11 409b 

1 399a; 1 109b; mt 503b; tv 358b, 
359a; v 331a, 332a, 332b, 333a, 
335a 

IV 274b, 275a 

m 31l6a 

see Sorabe 

tt 200b 

m 434a 

1 136a; 1 90a; m1 225b v 98a, 99a, 
10la, 342a 

mi 316a, 326a, 326b; tv 273b; 
v 100a, 21 1b, 214a, 222b, 538b 

V 224b 

m 327a 

117b, 18b, 354a, 391b; 1 215a, 
337a, 377b, 381b, 386a, 39 1a, 
393b; ut 67b, 262a, 307a, 370a, 
37 1a, 502a, 502b; Iv 70a, 
71b-72a, 73b, 108a, 389b; 
v 196a, 334b 

Vv 14la, 307a 

1 3b, 18b, 19a, 225b, 434a; m1 214b, 


PROPER NAMES 


Malikshah (sultan) 

Malkikarib Yuha’min 
Malti-Douglas, F. 

Ma‘mar b. Rashid (d. 153-4/770) 


Mambres (Egyptian magician) 
Mamlak(s) 





Mamre 
al-Ma’min (r. 196-218/81 1-33) 


Manaf 
Manasseh 
Manat 


Manawt 
Manchester 
Mandaeans 
Mandel Khan, G. 
Mani 


Manichaean(s) 


Mankdim (d. 425/1034) 
al-Mansir (r, 136-58/754-75) 


Mansir b. al-Mu'‘tamir (d. 132/750) 
Mansiar b. Nuh (r. 350-66/961-76) 
Manichihri (d. ca. 432/1041) 
Manuel IT Palaiologos (r. 1391-1425) 
Manzikert, Battle of 

Maqna 

al-Maqdisi (d. 340/934) 

al-Maqrizi (d. 845/1442) 

Maragha 

al-Maraghi, Mustafa 

Marar Trading Company, Baghdad 





Marburg 
Margais, W. 
Marcotte, R. 
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252b, 307a, 404a, 404b; rv 95a, 
110a; v 55b, 415a, 498b 

m 305a 

V 562b, 563a, 563b, 564a, 567b 

1191b 

tt 107b, 347b; Iv 533a; v 33a, 34a, 
35a, 37b, 38b 

1276a 

1125b, 173b, 174a; 0 40a; mt 308a, 
308b, 310b, 31 1b, 312a, 600b; 
v 559a 

v 259a, 263a 

1 469a, 469b, 471a; 1 413a, 420a, 
531a, 531b, 538b, 560b; 
ml 302b, 545b, 557b, 558a, 
558b; Iv 73b, 81b, 142b 

Iv 577b 

mo7a 

137b, 95a, 194b, 330a; 1 278a, 
317b, 329b, 392a, 474a, 483b; 
v 88a, 88b, 122a, 26la 

V 88b 

v 66a 

1 378a; Iv 408a, 416b, 512a, 512b 

m 251b 

11 485b; tv 560b 

ut 246a, 421a, 485b, 566b; Iv 122b, 
216a, 407b, 408a, 512b, 540b; 
v 293a 

1470b 

1125b, 126a, 126b; Iv 142a, 143b; 
v 33a 

1 382a, 390a 

Iv 59b 

Iv 55b 

Iv 242a 

m 434b 

v 185a 

Vv 119a, 306b 

m43la 

m 60la 

Vv 99a , 217b, 340b 

Iv 274a 

IV 248b 

1523b 

1 538b 
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Marcus Aurelius 

Margoliouth, D. 

Mari 

Marib/Marib (capital of Saba’) 


Dam of 


Ma'rifa, [Ayatollah] Muhammad Hadt 
Marin, M. 

Mariya al-Qibtiyya (d. 16/638) 

Mark (evangelist) 

Mark of ‘Toledo (Ganon Marcus of Toledo) 
Marlow, L. 

Maronite(s) 

Marracci, Ludovico (d. 1700) 


Marrakesh 

Great Mosque of 
Marshall, D. 

Martin, R. 

Marthad 

Martin Luther 

Marut (Sindhi folk heroine) 
Marit 





Marw 
Marw al-Radh 


al-Marwa 


Marwan I (Marwan b. al-Hakam; r. 64-5/684-5) 
Marwan IT (Marwan b. Muhammad; r. 127-32/744-50) 
Marwan Suwar 

al-Marwazi al-Hakim al-Shahid (d. 334/945) 

Marx, Karl 

Mary [Maryam] 


PROPER NAMES 


1150a 

1337b; 1 530a; Iv 535a; v 35la 

m 180a 

115la, 151b, 152a, 214b; rv 258a, 
586a; V 86a, 86b, 89b, 563a, 
566a 

144a, 151a, 151b; 1 299a, 307b; 
1 521b, 532b; tv 257b; v 562a 

V 329b 

m 574a 

see Mary the Copt 

1109a, 109b; 1 342b 

v 345a 

1 275a; 11 95b; tv 540a 

IV 237a, 248b 

IV 247b, 248a, 248b, 249a, 250a, 
265a; v 344b, 345a, 345b, 347a, 
348a, 35la 

ml 267b, 431b; v 72b 

ml 303b, 307b 

IV 322a; v 340b, 575b 

1107a, 471b; 1 535b; tv 578a 

11 463a, 463b 

see Luther, Martin (d. 1546) 

Vv 95a 

1195a; 1 404a, 404b, 405a; 
1 249b; Iv 165a; v 118b, 202b 

IV 63b 

v 147a 

19a, 319b, 353b; 11 64a, 179a, 
205a, 299b, 513a; m1 77a, 339a, 
552b; tv 93a, 93b, 94a, 97a, 
98a, 105a, 259a, 283b, 491b, 
515b, 518a, 518b, 519b; 
v 318a, 463a 

1 398b; 1 429b; Iv 239b 

1 423b; Iv 52a, 524b 

IV 275a 

m 404b 

V 66a 

lb, 2a, 52b, 56a, 59a, 59b, 60a, 
87a, 103a, 123b, 124b, 149a, 
167a, 203a, 233b, 261b, 298b, 
309b, 312a, 312b, 313a, 495a, 
512b; 1 19a, 156a, 193b, 217a, 
278b, 282a, 290b, 291a, 309a, 


PROPER NAMES 


Mary the Greater [Maryam al-Kubra] 
Mary Magdalene 


Maryam (sister of Moses) 
Marzolph, U. 
al-Marzubant (d. 384/994) 
al-Marziiqi 

Mashhad 

al-Mashni, M.I. 

al-Masth al-Dayal 

Masik 

-Masjid al-Aqsa 


Masjid-1 Imam 








i 


a. 


Maslama 

Masriiq 

Massey, K. 

Massignon, L. 

Masson, D. 

al-Mas‘tidi, Aba ‘Ali b. al-Husayn (d. 345/956) 





Masyaf 
Matthew (evangelist) 
pseudo Matthew 


Mary the Copt [Mariya al-Qibtiyya] (d. 16/638) 
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329b, 341a, 425b, 436b, 439a, 
442b, 443a, 443b, 496a, 509a, 
569a; 11 Sb, 7a, 7b, 8b, lla, 1 1b, 
13a, 13b, 14a, 14b, 15a, 15b, 
81a, 81b, 207a, 288b, 289a, 
289b, 290a, 290b, 29 1a, 291b, 
292a, 292b, 293a, 293b, 294a, 
294b, 295a, 295b, 300a, 395b, 
396b, 441b, 492a, 492b, 519b, 
521a, 537a; Iv 39b, 40b, 41a, 
50b, 70a, 195b, 223a, 241a, 
290b, 291a, 292a, 296a, 304b, 
308a, 580b, 583b, 585a; v 4a, 
54a, 81b, 114a, 114b, 1 15a, 
116a, 117a, 127b, 133b, 188b, 
189a, 363b, 369b, 370a, 445b, 
449b, 524b, 530a, 532a, 533b, 
534a, 534b, 536b, 537a, 574b, 
575a, 575b 

157a, 57b, 384a, 396b; m1 11a, 
398a; V 59a, 508b, 509a, 518a, 
518b 

V 534b; see also Fatima 

1118b; m1 493b, 494a; Iv 410b, 
41 la, 505a 

12a; 509a 

11 465b; Iv 266b 

v 13b 

1217a 

1 313b; 1v 64a; v 499a 

1 112b, 114a 

see Antichrist 

1m 68b 

see Aqsa Mosque 

mm 433b 

Vv 67b 

Iv 46a; Vv 565a, 566b 

m1 476b 

1 89a, 545a; 1 193b; v 354a 

IV 195a; v 354a 

1 10a, 58b; 11 36a, 36b; Iv 525a; 
v 306b, 562a 

40a 

1 342b 

m 13b 
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Mattson, I. 


al-Maturidi, Aba Manstir Muhammad b. Muhammad 


(d. 333/944) 
Maturidiyya 
Matis (of Men of the Cave) 
Maurice (Byzantine emperor) 
Mauritania 
al-Mawardi, Abi 1-Hasan (d. 450/1058) 
al-Mawardi, Alt b. Muhammad (d. 450/1058) 


al-Mawdidi, Sayyid Aba |-‘Ala (d. 1979) 


Mawila Fath Allah Kashant 
Mawlana Jalal al-Din Rami 
Mawlana Muhammad ‘Alt 


Mawsil 

Maybud (province of Yazd, Iran) 

al-Maybudi, Aba 1-Fadl Rashid al-Din Ahmad 
(d. 530/1135) 

Mayfa‘ 

Maymin b. Mihran (d. 117/735) 

Maymian b. Qays al-A‘sha 

Maymina bt. al-Harith 

Maysara (servant of Khadija) 

Maysara b. ‘Abd Rabbihi (fl. 150/767) 

Mayse (of Mu‘wiya) 

Mazdaism 

Mazlum, J. 

McAuliffe, J.D. 


McDonough, S. 
McGill University (Canada) 
Mecca [Makka] 


PROPER NAMES 


11 466b; 1 254b; v 551a 

1483b; 1 100b, 115b; m1 470a, 
470b; v 330a 

1483b 

Iv 35la 

1 265b 

1127b 

1 112b 

m 5b, 6a, 95a, 331b; v 126a, 143b, 
533b, 538b, 539b; v 334a 

1 39b, 200a, 200b, 201a, 391b; 
1 138a, 272b; m1 6a, 229a, 241a; 
IV 145b, 397a, 397b, 535a; 
V 27a, 27b; Vv 103b, 228a, 228b, 
330a, 405b, 406a, 537b, 538a 

1 193b 

see Rami, Mawlana Jalal al-Din 

see Muhammad ‘Ali, Mawlana 
(d. 1951) 

1 147a; 1 206a; 11 85b, 86a, 31 la 

v 148a 

tt 120a; Iv 59b; v 148a, 148b 


V 87b 

Vv 33la 

see al-A‘sha, Maymiin b. Qays 

Vv 508a, 516a 

1 515a; m 80b 

1 88b; 1 394a 

v 186b 

v119a 

1172a 

15a, 228b, 514a; 1 193b, 409b; 
vv 417a 

119b; 1 449b 

Vv 219a 

14b, 5b, 7a, 7b, 8a, 9a, 9b, 10a, 
14a, 20a, 20b, 22a, 34a, 35b, 
40b, 65b, 66a, 88a, 97b, 98b, 
110b, 113a, 120b, 125a, 125b, 
145b, 148a, 148b, 153b, 154 a, 
155a, 156a, 163a, 164a, 164b, 
168b, 169a, 170b, 176b, 177a, 
196b, 215b, 216a, 217a, 225a, 
236b, 263b, 266b, 270b, 27 1a, 
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273a, 280b, 290b, 293b, 300b, 
306a, 307b, 309b, 31 1a, 317a, 
319b, 320a, 323a, 325a, 328b, 
329a, 330b, 337a, 338a, 338b, 
340b, 342a, 342b, 353b, 357a, 
369a, 372b, 375a, 382a, 382b, 
389a, 398a, 399a, 399b, 400a, 
405b, 407b, 408a, 408b, 409a, 
417a, 422b, 424a, 433b, 459b, 
501b, 531a, 547a, 550a, 551a, 
551b, 552a; 1 8a, 14b, 15a, 15b, 
18b, 20a, 20b, 22a, 22b, 33a, 
79b, 83b, 84b, 85a, 87a, 88a, 
91a, 103a, 105b, 110a, 119b, 
148a, 148b, 149b, 159a, 174b, 
176a, 178b, 180a, 182a, 190a, 
190b, 204a, 204b, 206a, 215b, 
218b, 224b, 241b, 256b, 259b, 
288b, 294b, 295a, 295b, 296b, 
297a, 297b, 298a, 304b, 306b, 
307a, 307b, 308b, 309a, 310b, 
31la, 312a, 318a, 319a, 338a, 
373b, 374a, 378a, 381a, 397b, 
403a, 432b, 438b, 439a, 459a, 
461a, 461b, 463a, 463b, 464a, 
465b, 466a, 466b, 469a, 479a, 
479b, 490a, 490b, 495a, 496a, 
497a, 504b, 514b, 518b, 520a, 
528a, 530a, 530b, 569a; I 3a, 
3b, 4a, 4b, 5b, 6a, 7b, 27b, 31a, 
35a, 40b, 44a, 75b, 76a, 77a, 
78a, 78b, 79a, 79b, 86a, 113a, 
123a, 130a, 131b, 150b, 162b, 
185b, 213a, 228a, 247a, 247b, 
248b, 253b, 275a, 275b, 276a, 
278a, 292b, 322b, 337a, 337b, 
338a, 339a, 339b, 340a, 340b, 
341a, 367b, 368b, 369b, 370b, 
412a, 427a, 428a, 429a, 429b, 
430b, 443b, 449b, 455b, 456a, 
457a, 461a, 462a, 462b, 486a, 
488a, 489b, 491a, 491b, 495b, 
525b, 544a, 564b, 568a, 569a, 
577a, 577b, 579a, 579b, 58 1a, 
581b, 583b, 589a, 596a, 597a, 
600a; Iv 21b, 25a, 45a, 45b, 46a, 
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48b, 54a, 91b, 92b, 93a, 94a, 
95b, 96b, 97a, 97b, 98a, I8b, 
99b, 104a, 104b, 113a, 1 14a, 
115a, 119b, 130a, 153a, 162b, 
209b, 216b, 217b, 218a, 219a, 
222a, 226a, 226b, 227a, 227b, 
256b, 257b, 259a, 27 1b, 277a, 
28 1b, 282a, 295a, 305a, 306a, 
320b, 321a, 321b, 325b, 326b, 
327a, 327b, 328a, 328b, 329a, 
329b, 331b, 332a, 332b, 333a, 
337a, 340b, 355a, 357a, 373a, 
383a, 391b, 399b, 405a, 409a, 
410b, 41 1a, 413a, 416b, 467a, 
471b, 491b, 494a, 512b, 51 4a, 
515b, 516a, 518a, 518b, 519a, 
519b, 521a, 531a, 531b, 532a, 
541b, 572a, 577b, 59 1a, 598a, 
604b; v 20a, 25a, 28b, 44a, 46b, 
47a, 58b, 64a, 90b, 104b, 105a, 
107a, 107b, 108a, 122a, 127a, 
130a, 168a, 169b, 170b, 171b, 
175a, 185a, 213b, 225a, 228a, 
248a, 248b, 258a, 259a, 261b, 
263a, 263b, 272a, 284b, 29 1a, 
303b, 307b, 331a, 352b, 372b, 
374a, 374b, 375a, 375b, 389b, 
399b, 409b, 423b, 429b, 434a, 
435a, 435b, 444b, 448b, 450a, 
454b, 463a, 473a, 477b, 507b, 
508a, 516b, 522a, 526a, 529b, 
550a, 550b, 562a, 565b, 567b, 


575b 
Grand Shaykh of 130b 
Great Mosque of mi 75a 
Meccan(s) 154b, 98b, 160b, 196b, 197a, 209a, 


216a, 224b, 242a, 286a, 289a, 
319b, 324a, 356b, 406a, 464a, 
506b, 530b; 1 15b, 16a, 19a, 

19b, 20a, 21a, 21b, 30b, 32a, 

44b, 134a, 147b, 180a, 184a, 

298a, 298b, 299a, 299b, 317a, 
317b, 319b, 346a, 390b, 400a, 
432a, 466a, 478b, 483b, 514b, 
552a; m1 4a, 213a, 339b, 340a, 
341a, 455b, 456a, 498b, 577a, 
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Emigrants [muhajiriin] 


Mede(s) 


Medina [(al-)Madina(t al-Nabi)] 
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578a, 579a, 581b, 592b, 603b; 
Iv 35a, 46a, 219a, 256b, 329b, 
330a, 408b, 409a, 415b, 456b, 
529a, 604b; v 47b, 184b, 262a, 
271b, 272a, 273a, 285b, 291b, 
315a, 379b, 435b, 549b, 550a 


I 262a, 262b; 1 14b, 518b; m 


37a, 207a, 369b, 463a; Iv 25b, 
26b, 226b, 259a, 455b; v 48a, 
59a, 196a, 288a 


1 147a; m1 390a 
1 14a, 35b, 36b, 54b, 67a, 110b, 


119a, 120b, 121a, 121b, 148a, 
148b, 153b, 154a, 154b, 155b, 
160b, 164a, 168b, 170b, 196b, 
210a, 216a, 216b, 217a, 217b, 
220a, 222b, 223a, 240b, 262a, 
262b, 270b, 273a, 280b, 289a, 
289b, 292a, 293b, 300b, 309b, 
31la, 320a, 323a, 325a, 325b, 
328b, 330b, 331b, 332b, 333a, 
337a, 379b, 382b, 384b, 389a, 
389b, 398a, 407a, 407b, 408b, 
409a, 410a, 417a, 422b, 424a, 
433b, 462a, 465a, 466a, 495a, 
495b, 505a, 506b, 507a, 53 1a, 
531b, 545b; 0 14b, 15a, 15b, 
16a, 17a, 18b, 19a, 20a, 21a, 
21b, 22b, 25a, 26b, 81b, 110b, 
147a, 148b, 150a, 155b, 156b, 
167b, 179a, 182a, 184a, 184b, 
190b, 204a, 205b, 224b, 264a, 
271b, 288b, 294a, 295a, 298b, 
299a, 299b, 31 la, 374a, 378a, 
384a, 397b, 398a, 398b, 427a, 
432b, 438b, 439a, 459b, 461b, 
466b, 468b, 469a, 469b, 470a, 
492a, 494a, 514b, 518b, 524a, 
530b, 569a; 1 3b, 7b, 29a, 30a, 
31a, 32b, 33b, 86b, 131b, 142b, 
144a, 150b, 151a, 151b, 152a, 
165a, 169a, 195a, 207b, 208a, 
238a, 253b, 275a, 275b, 276a, 
276b, 278a, 289b, 293a, 294a, 
295a, 337b, 339b, 340a, 341a, 
367b, 368a, 368b, 369a, 369b, 
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Constitution of [Ghd al-umma] 


Great Mosque of 
pre-Islamic 
Medinan(s) 


Helpers [ansar] 


PROPER NAMES 


370a, 370b, 371a, 412a, 414b, 
422b, 428a, 428b, 429b, 430a, 
43 la, 436a, 437a, 438a, 439a, 
455a, 455b, 456a, 456b, 457a, 
461a, 498a, 499a, 500b, 502b, 
522b, 544a, 564a, 568a, 569a, 
571b, 576b, 577a, 577b, 578a, 
578b, 579a, 579b, 580a, 58 1a, 
581b, 589a, 591a, 597a, 600a, 
606a; Iv 19b, 25a, 38b, 42a, 49a, 
54a, 63b, 110a, 114a, 115a, 
119b, 130a, 140a, 217b, 218b, 
219a, 224a, 224b, 225a, 225b, 
226a, 226b, 227a, 227b, 228a, 
228b, 256a, 272a, 273a, 277a, 
305a, 306a, 32 1b, 323a, 323b, 
324a, 325b, 326a, 331b, 332a, 
332b, 333a, 333b, 334a, 334b, 
340a, 340b, 355a, 357a, 373a, 
406a, 410a, 41 1a, 41 1b, 412a, 
416b, 496b, 512b, 516a; 
V 20a, 31a, 31b, 33a, 44a, 44b, 
45a, 45b, 46b, 47a, 58b, 104b, 
105a, 107b, 113b, 168a, 193b, 
197b, 198b, 202b, 205b, 213b, 
228a, 258a, 262a, 272a, 281b, 
292a, 292b, 301a, 314b, 33 1a, 
344a, 352b, 372b, 375b, 376a, 
377b, 382a, 389b, 402b, 409a, 
414a, 426b, 431a, 435a, 454b, 
471a, 477b, 479b, 481b, 507a, 
507b, 508a, 51 la, 517a, 521a, 
526a, 550a, 575a, 575b 

1 378b, 398a, 398b; 0 17a, 33b, 
35a, 40b, 47a, 61a, 65a, 80a; 
m 128a, 152b, 369b, 491b, 
590b; Iv 127b; v 193b, 291b 

m 300a 

1 29b; see also Yathrib 

1 262a, 262b, 306a, 353b, 368b; 
u 14b, 15a, 21a, 21b, 220b, 
346a, 382a; m1 368b, 462b; 
v 255b 

1 217a, 262a, 262b, 337a, 407a, 
408a, 409a, 409b; 1 14b, 15a, 
20a, 466a, 466b, 518b; m1 37a, 


PROPER NAMES 


Mediterranean 


Mediterranean Sea [Bahr al-Rtim] 
Megerlin, D. 


Meier, F. 

Mekka 

Melchert, C. 
Melchizedek 

Melkites 

Memphis 

Men of the Cave 
Mendenhall, G. 
Mereban filius Elhekem 


Meri, J. 
Merv 
MESA 





Mesopotamia 


Lower 
Upper 
Messiah [al-Masith] 


Davidic 
Metcalf, B. 
Micah 
Michael [Mrkal, Mikal] 


Michaelis, Johann David (d. 1791) 
Michaud, M. 
Middle Ages 





Mehmed/Mehmet II (Ottoman sultan) 


Mesgnien Meninski, Franz von (d. 1698) 
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207a, 369b, 463a, 570a; Iv 25b, 
26b, 226b, 415a, 455a; v 47b, 
48a, 288a 

14la, 152a, 152b, 168b; 1 566b; 
1 326b; tv 209b, 259a, 585b 

1 203b, 439a 

Vv 348b 

mw 435a; Iv 242b 

1183b 

see Mecca 

1 252b; tv 392b 

wt 155b 

see Christian(s) 

Iv 66b 

see Caves; Seven Sleepers 

mm 390a 

see Marwan I (Marwan b. 
al-Hakam; r. 64-5/684-5) 

Iv 497a 

mt 119b; m1 596a 

see Middle Eastern Studies 
Association 

Iv 250a 

18a, 8b, 168b, 195a, 308a, 308b, 
340b; 1 559b; m 8b, 69a, 306b, 
404a, 41 1b, 500a; v 86b, 129a, 
374b 

mm 405b 

mm 263a 

1102a, 102b, 103a, 106a, 124b, 
233b, 309b, 312b, 313a; 1 508a; 
m 7a, lla, 11b, 12a, 13a, 14b, 
15a, 26b, 128b, 143b, 288b, 
294a; Iv 38b, 40b, 101b; v 41a, 
249b 

m 13a 

1520b 

1275b 

1 84b, 88a; 11 66a, 241a, 278a; 
m 45a, 117a, 139b, 388a, 388b, 
389a, 389b; tv 301b; v 118b 

IV 250a, 250b 

Iv 195b 

1 94a, 116a, 414a; 1 349b, 467a, 
493b, 538b; mt 107a, 405a; 
Iv 391b; v 162b, 344a 
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Middle East 


Middle Eastern Studies Association 
Midian [Madyan] 


People of 
Midianites 


Midrash 
Rabba 

Mika’il 

Mina 


Minaen(s) 
Ming (dynasty) 
Mingana, A. 


Ministry of Religious Endowments [wizarat al-awqaf | 
Miquel, A. 
Mir, M. 


Mir Anis 

Mir Dard 

Mir Hasan 

Miriam 

Mirza ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
Mirza Aba Fadl 

Mirza Asad Allah 


PROPER NAMES 


140b, 41b, 43b, 48a, 78b, 103b, 
255a, 264a, 307b, 315b, 414b, 
494a, 494b, 502a; 1 217b, 218a, 
219a, 446b; m1 258a, 296b, 
343b, 346a, 364b, 365a, 366a, 
525a; Iv 215b, 219b, 241a, 
259a, 259b, 260b, 265a, 381b, 
383a; Vv 94a, 98b, 99a, 209b, 
210a, 213a, 213b, 217a, 218a, 
218b, 225a, 256b, 257b, 359b 

1418a 

141b, 149b, 160b, 261b, 300b; 
11 212a, 293a, 336b, 399a, 399b, 
449a, 459b; m1 83a, 389b, 390a, 
390b, 418a, 421a, 496a, 520b, 
522a, 588b; Iv 53b, 54a, 258a, 
352b, 605a, 49a, 606a; V 285b, 
312b 

1 200b, 390b; v 252b, 468a 

1 334b; m1 381a, 389b, 390a, 
390b, 391a, 393b, 520b; 
IV 288a 

tt 213a, 498a 

1 482b 

see Michael 

1271a, 293b, 403b; 1 298a, 300b; 
mi 4b, 76a, 339a, 341a; Iv 96a, 
96b, 97a, 97b, 515b 

1152b 

m 315a, 315b 

m llla, 129a, 129b, 130a, 256b; 
Iv 194b 

11 89a 

1 266a; 1 352a 

1185a, 186a, 218b, 256b, 534b; 
11 248a, 315b, 316b, 345b, 
464b, 465a; m1 210a, 226b, 
514b; 1v 162b; v 276b, 297a, 
297b, 406a 

v 95a 

12lla 

m 224a 

see Maryam (sister of Moses) 

IV 266b 

IV 266a 

IV 266b 
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Mirza Ghulam Ahmad 120la 

Mirza Husayn (calligrapher) Iv 266b 

Mirza Husayn ‘Ali Nari (founder of the Baha’ 1197a 

Movement) 

Mishna 1476b 

Miskawayh 1 440a 

Misr see Egypt 

Misr (son of Nth) u 10b 

Misrayim um 10b 

Misriyya m 247b 

Mitchell Iv 145a 

Mizpah (benediction) 1379b; Iv 530a 

Mizzi see Yusuf b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Mizzi 

Mkrti¢é al-Kasth Iv 237a 

Moabites mm 390a 

Moberg, A. m411b 

Modern Standard Arabic see Arabic 

Mokha (Red Sea port) see Makhawan [Makha] 

Moloch v 106a 

Mongols mm 308b, 315a; 1v 57b, 146b, 147a, 
525a 

Ikhanid mw 3lla, 320a 

Monophysite(s) see Christian(s) 

Monroe, J.T. u 254a 

[Ayatollah] Montazeri v 144b 

Montet, E. V 352b 

Moor(s) 130b 

Moore, K. Iv 554a 

Moorish Science Temple 1 30a, 30b, 31b 

Moosa, E. m 241b 

Mopti (Mali) mi 327a 

Morabia, A. 1363b 

Mordechai 1 399b 

Moritz, B. 1174a; mt 298a 

Morocco 1127b; 1 206b, 505b; 11 326b, 


431a, 558b; tv 271b, 273b, 
275b, 378a, 496b; v 72b, 73a, 
74b, 75b, 209a, 21 1a, 450a 

Morrison, R. Vv 56la 

Moses [Misa] Ila, 1b, 2a, 5b, 26a, 61b, 62a, 93a, 
93b, 98b, 99a, 108b, 117b, 
124b, 125a, 157b, 158a, 159a, 
160a, 188a, 189a, 219a, 222a, 
236a, 236b, 245a, 245b, 247a, 
255a, 260a, 260b, 261a, 273b, 
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274a, 274b, 275a, 275b, 276b, 
296a, 296b, 297a, 303a, 303b, 
304b, 305b, 306b, 310b, 317b, 
324a, 328a, 329b, 330a, 338b, 
340b, 345b, 363a, 364a, 365a, 
365b, 367a, 376b, 379b, 380b, 
387b, 399b, 405a, 464b, 465b, 
468b, 478a, 486b, 488a, 492a, 
500b, 505a, 507a, 511b, 516b, 
518b, 519a, 528b, 532a, 532b, 
533b, 534a, 536b, 537a, 553b; 
1 10a, 11b, 23b, 24a, 43b, 61b, 
146a, 176b, 182a, 184a, 199a, 
144a, 212a, 212b, 213b, 231a, 
240b, 259b, 305a, 305b, 309a, 
315b, 316a, 324a, 324b, 330a, 
334a, 336b, 338a, 339a, 341b, 
342b, 372b, 399a, 407b, 41 2b, 
432b, 433b, 435b, 436a, 437a, 
439a, 464b, 481a, 488a, 502b, 
507a, 507b, 509a, 509b, 510b, 
527b, 534a, 542a, 544a, 544b, 
546a, 553a, 558a, 569a, 57 1b; 
1 8b, 9a, 17a, 18a, 18b, 21b, 

26a, 29a, 50a, 57a, 62b, 65a, 

80b, 81b, 82a, 82b, 83a, 83b, 

93b, 104a, 104b, 105a, 106a, 

106b, 113a, 140a, 143a, 148b, 
15la, 184b, 186b, 189b, 190a, 
190b, 200b, 208a, 208b, 21 1a, 
21 1b, 212a, 214a, 219a, 224a, 
224b, 225a, 229b, 232a, 233b, 
234b, 249a, 249b, 253b, 287a, 
289a, 330b, 331b, 340a, 381a, 
381b, 382a, 383b, 390a, 390b, 
393b, 394a, 394b, 395a, 398a, 
400a, 419b, 420a, 420b, 42 1a, 
42 1b, 422a, 422b, 423a, 423b, 
424a, 424b, 425a, 425b, 426a, 
441a, 442a, 444a, 444b, 445a, 
450b, 451b, 479b, 480a, 487b, 
488a, 494a, 495b, 496a, 496b, 
515b, 516a, 518b, 519a, 519b, 
520a, 520b, 521a, 521b, 522a, 
525b, 529b, 537a, 539b, 540a, 
540b, 552b, 562b, 583b, 590b, 
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Moses Maimoinides 
Mosque of the King 
Mosul 

Mother of the Book 
Mother(s) of the Believers 


Mottahedeh, R. 
Motzki, H. 


Moubarac, Y. 
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592a, 592b; Iv 3b, 20a, 21b, 
25b, 34a, 35a, 36b, 40b, 49b, 
61b, 67a, 67b, 68a, 105b, 106a, 
112b, 13la, 138a, 160a, 183a, 
210b, 21 1a, 217a, 218b, 223b, 
224a, 225a, 227b, 229b, 241a, 
282b, 286b, 29la, 291b, 292a, 
292b, 293b, 294b, 296b, 297b, 
298b, 299a, 302a, 303a, 305a, 
307b, 308a, 313a, 316a, 319b, 
341a, 341b, 346a, 348b, 407a, 
413a, 421a, 421b, 425b, 429b, 
438b, 439b, 440a, 440b, 445a, 
446b, 452a, 467a, 483a, 505a, 
508a, 508b, 509a, 513a, 513b, 
517a, 523b, 524a, 524b, 527a, 
528a, 536a, 536b, 538a, 561a, 
569b, 574b, 577a, 577b, 578a, 
590a, 592a, 604a, 604b, 606a; v 
4b, 23a, 28a, 28b, 29a, 41b, 53b, 
61b, 68b, 83a, 95b, 107b, 109b, 


110a, 110b, ll la, 111b, 127b, 
129a, 129b, 136a, 146b, 152a, 
155b, 160a, 171la, 171b, 173a, 
200b, 201a, 201b, 221a, 239b, 
246b, 248a, 259b, 260a, 260b, 
261b, 262a, 275b, 276a, 279b, 
28 1b, 285b, 288a, 289a, 300a, 
300b, 301a, 301b, 302a, 302b, 
303b, 308a, 309a, 317a, 362a, 
375a, 375b, 38 1b, 382a, 395b, 
396a, 396b, 455b, 458a, 463b, 
464a, 465a, 472b, 525b, 530a, 
532a, 532b, 534b, 546b, 547a, 
547b, 548b, 549a, 555b, 570b 

see Maimoinides 

m1 432b 

see Mawsil 

see Book 

1 56a; 1 96a; m1 448a, 231b; Iv 22a; 
v 509a, 512b, 515b, 516b, 517b, 
535a 

1263a 

1259a, 300a; 111 281a, 466a, 
516a; Iv 589a; v 455a 

1208a, 330b 
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Mount of Mercy [ Jabal al-Rahma] 

Mount of Olives 

Mouton, J.M. 

Mozambique 

MSA 

Mu‘adh b. Jabl 

Mu‘ammar (d. 215/830) 

al-Mu‘awwidhatan 

Mu‘awiya 

Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan (first Umayyad caliph; 
r. 41/661-60/680) 


Mu‘awiya b. Rabi‘a (pre-Islamic king) 
Mu‘awiya b. Yazid (r. 64/683-84) 
al-Muayyad Dawid (Rasilid ruler) 
Mubarak Shah b. Qutb (of Tabriz) 
al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898) 

Mudar 

Mudawara 

al-Mufid, al-Shaykh (d. 413/1022) 

Mufti of Egypt 

Mutftic, M. 

Mughals 

al-Mughammas 

Muhakkima 

Muhallabids 

Muhammad 

Muhammad II (last Nasrid ruler of Granada) 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Azim al-Zurqant 
Muhammad ‘Abduh 

Muhammad Abi Zahra 

Muhammad al-Afghanistani 

[Shaykh] Muhammad Ahmad Kan‘an 
Muhammad Ahmad Khalaf Allah 
Muhammad Ahmad al-Mahdi 

Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha 

[Mawlana/Maulana] Muhammad ‘Ali (d. 1951) 
[Shaykh] Muhammad ‘Ali al-Husayni 
Muhammad Asad (d. 1992) 

Muhammad Azhari (of Palembang) 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhaysin 





PROPER NAMES 


1146a 

v 184b 

m 309b 

m1 326b 

see Arabic; Islam 

1122a; m1 570a 

m 468a 

11 87b, 92b 

1 239b 

1 125b, 139b, 154a, 539b; 11 240b, 
385a, 398a, 559b, 560a; m 85a, 
88a, 142b, 178b, 429a, 605b; 
IV 135a, 135b, 136a, 138a, 
494a; v la, lb, 2a, 185b, 186b; 
Vv 363b 

1153a 

1 36b 

147a 

m313a 

Iv 186b 

V 364b 

1 295a 

1 422a; Iv 594a; v 136a 

see Egypt 

m 242b 

ml 323b, 559b 

Iv 45a, 45b 

m 85a 

1400a, 400b 

passim 

m 308a 

V 329b 

see ‘Abduh, M. (d. 1905) 

see Abii Zahra, M. 

see al-Afghanistant, M. 

IV 274b, 275a 

see Khalaf Allah, M. 

see al-Mahdi, M. (d. 1313/1895) 

IV 268b, 270a, 270b 

1! 286b; v 99a 

IV 272a 

see Asad, M. 

see Azhari, M. 

see Ibn Muhaysin, Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
(d. 123/740) 


PROPER NAMES 
Muhammad b. Abd al-Rahman Qunbul 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 


Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. al-‘Arabi 


Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-Iskaft 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Iskandarant 


Muhammad b. Ahmad _ b. Shannabidh 


Muhammad b. Ahmad al-'Tamimt 


Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Bagir 


Muhammad b. Aybak b. ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Miqsam 


Muhammad b. Idris Aba Hatim al-Razt 
Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-Tirmidhi 


Muhammad b. Ishaq 





Muhammad b. Isma‘l al-Bukhart 


Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari 


Muhammad b. Ka’b al-Qurazi 


Muhammad b. Mubadir 


Muhammad b. Murtada al-Kashani 


Muhammad b. al-Mutawakkil Ruways 


Muhammad b. Nah 


Muhammad b. Husayn al-Sharif al-Ra’ (d. 406/1015) 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Ja‘far al-Nu‘mani 
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see Qunbul, Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman (d. ca. 291/903-4) 

see Ibn‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
Muhammad (d. 1206/1791) 

see Ibn al-‘Arabi, Muhammad b. 
‘Abdallah Abt Bakr 
(d. 54371148) 

see al-Iskaft, Muhammad b. 
‘Abdallah (d. 240/854) 

see al-Iskandarani, Muhammad b. 
Ahmad 

see Ibn Shannabidh, Abi |-Hasan 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
Ayyab (d. 328/939) 

see al-Tamimi, Muhammad b. 
Ahmad (d. late fourth/tenth 
century) 

see al-Baqir, [Imam] Muhammad 
(d. ca. 114/730) 

1 283a; m1 601b, 602a 

see Ibn Miqsam, Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan 

mm 469b 

see al-Nu‘mani, Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim b. Ja‘far (d. 360/971) 

see al-Razi, Muhammad b. Idris 
Aba Hatim (d. 277/890-1) 

see al-Tirmidhi, Muhammad b. 
‘Isa (d. 279/892) 

see Ibn Ishag, Muhammad 
(d. 150/767) 

see al-Bukhari, Abi ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad b. Isma‘ll 
(d. 256/870) 

see al-Tabari, Abi Ja‘far 
Muhammad b. Jarir 
(d. 310/923) 

see Ibn Kab al-Qurazi, 
Muhammad (d. 118-20/736-8) 

1 601b 

see Kashani, Mulla Muhsin Fayd 
(d. 1091/1680) 

see Ruways, Aba ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad b. al-Mutawakkil 
al-Basri (d. 238/852) 

1469b 
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Muhammad b. al-Sa@ib Aba-Nadr al-Kalbi 
Muhammad b. Shihab al-Zuhrit 
Muhammad b. Sunqur al-Baghdadt 
Muhammad b. Salih (d. 252/866) 
Muhammad b. Sam 


Muhammad b. Sayf al-Din 
Muhammad b. al-Wahid 


Muhammad b. Ya‘qib al-Kulaynt (d. 328/939) 


Muhammad b. Zakariyya al-Razi 


Muhammad b. Zanji (r. 594-616/1197-1219) 
Muhammad b. Zayd al-Wasiti (d. 306/918) 


[Imam] Muhammad al-Baqir 
Muhammad Baqir al-Majlist 


Muhammad Daud Rahbar 
Muhammad al-Dhahabi 


Muhammad Farid Wajdi 

Muhammad Fu’ad ‘Abd al-Baqi 
Muhammad Husayn Fadl Allah 
Muhammad Husayn Haykal (d. 1376/1956) 
Muhammad Husayn Tabatabat 


[Mawlana] Muhammad Ilyas 

Muhammad Isma‘l 

Muhammad ‘Izza Darwaza 

Muhammad Khalafallah 

Muhammad Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Muhammad Rashid Rida 

Muhammad al-Sabzawari (d. ca. 1297/1880) 
[Shah] Muhammad Saghir 

Muhammad Sa‘d 

Muhammad Sa‘td ‘Tabataba’t 





Muhammad Shahrir 

Muhammad Shams al-Haqq al-“Azimabadi 
(fl. 1312/1894) 

Muhammad al-Tahir Ben ‘Ashir 

Muhammad Taqi Shart‘att Mazinani 


Muhammad al-Tyani al-Samawi 


PROPER NAMES 


see al-Kalbi, Muhammad b. 
al-Saib Aba-Nadr (d. 146/763) 

see Ibn Shihab al-Zuhii, 
Muhammad (d. 124/742) 

see Ibn Sunqur al-Baghdadi, 
Muhammad 

m 131b 

m313a 

1 601b 

1m 601b 

1 377b 

see al-Razi, Muhammad b. 
Zakariyya (d. 313/925) 

m 310b 

m 469a 

see al-Bagqir, [Imam] Muhammad 
(d. ca. 114/730) 

see al-Majlist, Muhammad Baqir 
(d. 1110/1700) 

see Rahbar, D. 

see al-Dhahabi, Shams al-Din 
Muhammad b. Ahmad 
(d. 748/1348) 

1 130b; v 10a 

see ‘Abd al-Baqi , M.F. 

IV 602b; v 225a 

IV 535a 

see Tabataba1, Muhammad 
Husayn 

V 228a 

1201b 

see Darwaza, Muhammad ‘Izza 

see Khalaf Allah, Muhammad 

1377a 

see Rashid Rida, Muhammad 

1 376b 

V 96b 

m 324b 

see Tabataba1, Muhammad 
Husayn (d. 1403/1982) 

see Shahrir, M. 

1 377a, 386b 


see Ben ‘Ashir, M. 
mi 587a 
V 225b 


PROPER NAMES 


Muhammad ‘Umar al-Bahili (d. 300/913) 
Muhammad ‘Umar al-Waqidt 


[Mawlana] Muhammad Zakartyya Kandhalavi 
Muhammad Zaki 


[Shaykh] Muhammad Zaki Ibrahim (b. ca. 1905) 
Muhammad Zafrullah Khan 

Muhammadiyyah 

al-Muhaqqiq al-Hillr 


Muharram 


Muhasibt (d. 243/857) 
Muhsin al-Fayd 


Muhyi al-Din Ibn al-‘Arabt 


Muhyt al-Sunna (d. 516/1122) 
Muir, W. 





al-Mu‘izz li-Din Allah (r. 344-65/952-75) 
Mu'zz b. Badis (r. 407-54/ 1016-62) 





Mujammi b. Jariya 
Mukarrib 
al-Mukhtar (d. 67/687) 
Mulayka bt. Ka‘b 
Mulder, D.C. 
Miller, G. 

Miiller, F Max 
Multan 

Mumtaz 

Mumtaz ‘Ali 
Mumtaz Mahall 
al-Munayjid, S$. 
Mundhir 

Munkar 





al-Muntasir 
al-Muqaddast 


Mujahid b. Jabr al-Makki, Aba l-Hajjaj (d. 104/722) 
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1 469a 

see al-Waqidi, Muhammad ‘Umar 
(d. 207/823) 

1520b 

see Muhammad Zaki Ibrahim 
(b. ca. 1905) 

1 554a, 554b, 555a 

V 343b 

v 99a 

see al-Hilli, al-Muhaqqiq 
(d. 676/1277) 

1518b; 1 179b, 204a, 208a; 
m411b, 413b 

1 230b, 288a, 373b; v 8b 

see Kashani, [Mulla] Muhsin Fayd 
(d. 1091/1680) 

see Ibn al-‘Arabi, Muhyi al-Din 
(d. 63871240) 

see al-Baghawi 

1322b; 11 150b; tv 190b, 191a, 
191b, 535a; v 35la 

11 34b; 1v 490a, 525a 

1 284a; m1 265a 

1 204b, 354a, 400a, 412a; 1 103a, 
103b, 105a, 105b, 116b, 147a, 
150b, 190a, 347b, 389b, 392b, 
457a; 1 154a, 579a; Iv 70a, 
110a, 125a, 354a, 354b, 533a, 
570a; Vv 16b, 63b, 322b, 495a 

1m 439b 

1151b 

m 33a; Iv 140b 

v 509a 

Iv 484b 

ul 296b, 298a, 349a, 352a; Iv 482b 

Vv 351b 

m 314b 

1265a 

V 536a, 536b, 537a, 539a 

m 324a, 324b 

mm 256a 

1 308b 

1 90a, 90b, 206a; m1 141b; 1v 460a; 
v 499b 

1 28a 

1125b, 126a 
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Muaatil b. Hayyan (d. 135/753) 


PROPER NAMES 


mt 106b 


Mudatil b. Sulayman al-Balkhi, Aba |-Hasan (d. 150/767) 1 106a, 114b, 203b, 205a, 266b, 


Mugattam 

al-Muqawgqis 

Muctadir (r. 295-320/908-32) 
Murad III (x. 982-1003/1574-95) 
Muradabad 

Muranyi, M. 

al-Muraqqish (poet) 

Murata, S. 

Murayghan 

Murdar (d. 226/821) 
Murjits/Murjrites [Murji’a] 


[Mt.] Murran 

al-Murnt, Salih (d. ca. 172/788-9) 

al-Murtada, al-Sharif (d. 436/1044) 

Misa 

Misa b. Manassa b. Yisuf 

Misa b. Mas‘tid al-Nahdi al-Basrt 

Misa b. Sayyar al-Aswari 

Masa b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. Khaqan al-Baghdadt 
(d. 325/936) 

Masa b. ‘Uqba al-Asadr (d. 141/758) 





Misa b. Ya‘qtib al-Ma’miin 

Mus‘ab b. ‘Umayr 

al-Musawi, H (Lebanese leader) 

Musaylima 

Musaylima b. Thumama b. Kabir b. Habib b. al-Harith 
b. ‘Abd al-Harith [Musaylima b. Habib al-Kadhdhab] 


Musil, A. 
Muslim(s) 


270b, 399a; 1 101a, 103b, 106b, 
107a, 107b, 109a, 112a, 114a, 
146a, 147a, 147b, 148a, 231a, 
347b, 389b, 392a, 392b, 509a, 
513a, 516a; 1 83a, 117a, 142b, 
282a, 282b, 438b, 439a, 522a, 
579a; Iv 14b, 54a, 127b, 130b, 
351a, 460b, 533a; v 36a, 39b, 
140a, 321b, 322a, 323b, 333a, 
435b, 440a, 491la 

1293b 

lla 

n42la 

ml 320b; tv 268a 

1 202b 

1 108a 

mm 588b 

1 89b; v 388a 

Iv 45b 

IV 23b 

1517b, 518a; 1 170a; 11 469b; 
IV 72b; v 23b, 24a, 24b, 504b 

127la 

IV 386b 

1 533a; m1 470b; tv 594a; v 136a 

see Moses 

1544b 

see Aba Hudhayfa (d. 220/835) 

Iv 59a 

1 606b 


11 384b; tv 324b, 533a; v 32a, 32b, 
42a, 47b 

n4la 

1! 20a; v 46b 

m1 454b 

Vv 67b 

112la, 544a; 1 384b, 429a, 530a, 
530b, 534b; m1 381a, 460b, 
461la, 461b, 462a, 462b, 463a; 
IV 22b, 23a, 295b; v 45a, 59a, 
79a 

1148b 


passim; see Islam 


PROPER NAMES 


Muslim b. al-Hajjaj (d. 261/875) 


Muslim b. Yasar (d. 101/719) 
Mustad‘afin Foundation 
Mustafa 

Mustafa II” 1106-15/1695-1703) 
Mustafa Ozcan Giinesdosdu 
[Bani |-] Mustalig 
al-Musta‘simt 

MUT 

Mu'ta 

Mutafarriga, I. 

[Ayatollah] Mutahhart 


Mutalammis 


al-Mutanabbi, Abi |-Tayyib Ahmad b. al-Husayn 


(d. 354/965) 


al-Mu'tasim (caliph; r. 218-27/833-42) 


al-Mutawakkil (mosque) 
al-Mutawakkil (r. 232-47/847-61) 


Mutawakkil IT (Abd al-‘Aziz al-Musta‘n; d. 903/1497) 


Muttazila/Mu ‘tazili(s) 


Basran 
Zaydi 
Muttim b. ‘Adi 
al-Muttalib 
Muwaffaq al-Din b. Qudama 


al-Muwahhidin 
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1391b; 1 110b, 222b, 270b, 377a; 
ml 392a; Iv 37 1a, 489a; v 278a, 
330a, 360b, 413a, 471b 

m 154a 

ml 582a 

1 40b 

m 32la 

m 345a 

1 56b; 1 391b; v 508a, 520a 

1282b 

see Indonesia 

1 266a; 0 148b, 240a; v 185a, 185b 

Iv 268a 

I 286a 

1 589a, 589b 

IV 23a, 57b; v 416b 


1469b; 0 538b, 560b; m1 558a 

m43la 

1 469a; 1 28a, 538b; m1 303b 

1 232a 

1 74a, 104b, 105a, 106a, 106b, 
115b, 117b, 206a, 225b, 275a, 
418a, 467b, 468b, 469a, 470a, 
484b; 11 52b, 53a, 54a, 11a, 
114a, 114b, 115a, 115b, 116a, 
117b, 160b, 170b, 171a, 171b, 
270b, 27 1a, 286a, 337b, 345b, 
413a, 418b, 421a, 421b, 470b, 
506a, 531b, 532b, 533b, 534a, 
535a, 539a; 1 72b, 73a, 87b, 
88a, Ila, 149a, 352b, 466b, 
467a, 467b, 468a, 469a, 469b; 
IV 23b, 71b, 76b, 79b, 81a, 83b, 
84a, 84b, 86b, 89a, 123a, 123b, 
179a, 313b, 365a, 385b, 432b, 
433a, 459a, 460b; v 12b, 16b, 
24a, 24b, 11 1b, 135b, 145b, 
404a, 485a 

1 534b; m1 468b 

mW 533a 

1 20a 

1 290b; v 508a 

see Ibn Qudama, Muwaffaq 
al-Din (d. 620/1223) 

see Almohad(s) 
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Muzaffar al-Din Kokbirt (brother-in-law of Saladin) 
Muzayna (tribe) 
al-Muzdalifa 


Mzab 
von Mzik, H. 


N 


Nabatean (language) 
Nabatean(s) 


Nabhan 
Nabigha 
Nablus 

Nabi 

Nadim 

[Bant 1-] Nadir 








al-Nadr b. al-Harith 
Nadwat al-“Ulama’ [ Nahdlatul Ulama] 
Nafi‘ b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 169/785) 


Nafi‘ b. al-Azraq 

Nag Hammadi 

Nagel, Michael (d. 1788) 
Nagel, T- 

al-Nahhas, Abi Ja‘far Ahmad b. Muhammad 
(d. 338/950) 
Nahrawan 

Battle of 

Nahir 

Naila 

Najadat 

Najaf 

al-Najashi 

Najd 














Najda b. ‘Amir 


PROPER NAMES 


1! 206a, 206b 

1! l6a 

1319b; 11 205a; Iv 96a, 96b, 281b, 
515b 

m1 86b 

v 43a 


1 137b, 138a, 138b, 150a, 490a; 
1 23la, 231b, 544a 

1150b, 152b, 156a, 308a; 11 239a, 
427b; 1 79b; v 82a, 92a, 254a 

mt 204b 

V 38b 

mi 57a; Iv 524a, 525a 

v 86b 

37a 

1251b, 320a, 324b, 409a; 1 148b, 
149a, 150b, 15 1a, 262b, 459b, 
298b, 469b; m1 29a, 29b, 456b, 
498a, 498b, 499a, 579b; Iv 41b, 
42a, 307b, 323b, 324a, 333b, 
406a, 415a; v 43a, 44b, 175b, 
292a, 508b 

1517a; m1 518a; Iv 323a 

V 212b, 213b, 214a, 214b 

1334a; IV 356b 357a, 357b, 358a, 
358b, 359a, 359b, 360b, 373a, 
389a, 389b, 391b, 392a 

mm 86b; tv 139a; v 333a 

1488b 

1523b; tv 250b; v 502b 

V 275b 

1 109b, 378a; tv 533b 


m 85a; Iv 328a 

m 85b 

m 242a 

Iv 519a; v 90b 

1540a; mm 86b 

V 215b, 225a 

see Negus 

1121a, 121b, 529b; 1 21 1a, 294b, 
295a; Iv 254a 

mm 86b 


PROPER NAMES 


al-Najjar, [Shaykh] ‘Alt Muhammad 
Najm al-Din Daya [al-]Razi (d. 654/1256) 
Najm al-Din Kubra 


Najm al-Din al-Nasafi (d. 5537/1142) 
Najm al-Din al-Tafi (d. 716/1316) 


Najran 


Christians of 
Ka‘bat 
Najranites 
al-Nakhat 
Nakhla 
al-Nakhjuwani (d. 920/1514) 
Nakir 


Nallino, C.A. 

Nana Asma’u 

Namiis 

Nanji, A. 

Napoleon 

Napoleon II 

Nagqshbandiyya (Safi order) 

Naqqash 

Nasafi, “Abdallah b. Ahmad b. Mahmid (d. 710/1310) 
al-Nasa’1, Ahmad b. Shu‘ayb (d. 303/915) 








Nashshan (al-Jawf) 

Nashi al-Akbar (d. 239/906) 
Nashwan al-Himyarti (d. 573/1178) 
Nasif, Hanafi 

al-Nasimi, Mahmid Nazim 


Nasir al-Din al-Baydawi 


al-Nasir lil-Haqq al-Utrish (d. 304/917) 
Nasir-i Khusraw (d. ca. 470/1077) 
Nasir Muhammad (Mamlik sultan) 
Nasr (pre-Islamic male deity) 
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IV 272b 

1 120a; v 158b 

see Kubra, Najm al-Din 
(d. 617-18/1220-1) 

u171b 

1514a; Iv 115b 

1115b, 154a, 307b, 309b, 390a, 
399b, 466a; 1 148a, 193a; 1 
405b, 406a, 500a, 500b, 501a, 
57 1b; Iv 44a, 352b, 406b, 410a, 
41 la, 411b, 412b, 578a; v 86b, 
88a, 88b, 92a, 397a, 397b, 562a, 
565a 

Iv 257b, 41 1b; v 389b 

mm 500a 

mm 500a, 501a, 500b 

1412a 

1461a; 0 149a; m 590b 

ut 120b 

190a, 90b, 206a; m1 141b; 1v 460a; 
v 499b 

Iv 248a; v 297a 

Iv 177b 

1514a; 1m 515 

170a 

Iv 268b 

1198b 

m1 324b 

mm 503b 

1 205a; Iv 496b; v 353a, 462a 

1 22b; un 110b, 334a, 377a, 389b; 
ml 392a; Iv 232a, 37 1a; v 330a, 
330b 

v 86a 

Iv 23a 

Vv 397b 

Iv 272a 

1 366a, 366b 

see al-Baydawi, Nasir al-Din 
(d. 716/1315-16) 

Iv 602b 

1 126a; Iv 55b, 61a, 63b 

1 35a, 312a; 11 601b 

1404a; 0 317b, 474a, 483a; v 92a, 
92b 
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Nasr, S.H. 

Nasr b. ‘Asim (d. 89/707) 
Nasr Hamid Abt Zayd 
Nasrids 


Nassau Lees, W. 
Nastir/Nastira 


Nathan 

Nation of Islam 
Nativity 

Nau, M. 
Nawas, J. 








al-Nawawi (d. 676/1277) 
al-Nawawi Jawi, Muhammad 
Nawdh (land of ) 

Mount 

Nawf al-Bikalt 

[Bani] Nawfal 

Nayereh Tohidi 

Nayriz 

Nazarenes 

Nazareth [al-Nasira] 
Nazir Ahmad (1831-1912) 
Nazira Zayn al-Din 








Nazoreans 


al-Nazzam, Abi Ishaq Ibrahim b. Sayyar 


(d. ca. 221/835) 
Near East 


Nebes 
Nebuchadnezzar 


Nedim 
Nedjar 
Negev 


Nasser, Gamal Abdel (Egypt; r. 1956-70) 
Nasser D. Khalili Collection of Islamic Art 


PROPER NAMES 


Iv 557a 

1 140b; 11 606a 

see Abu Zayd, N. 

mi 308a, 559a 

ml 285b; tv 145b 

ml 264b, 268b, 301a, 305b, 315a, 
318a, 322a, 324b, 326a, 328a 

IV 266a 

1 515a, 515b; 1v 236a, 236b; see 
also Bahira 

Iv 315b 

see Islam 

m 538a 

IV 248b 

1197a, 505b; 11 539a; Iv 54b; 
V 363b 

IV 489a, 492a, 494b, 495a 

Vv 98b 

127la 

127la 

m 142b 

1290b; 1 20a 

see Tohidi, N. 

m 433a 

see Nazoreans 

1310b, 389b 

ml 223b 

1! 200b 

1310b, 31 la, 311b, 312a, 313a, 
313b, 314a 

11 532a, 532b, 533a, 533b; m1 468b; 
IV 74a, 477b; v 8b 

1 102a, 268a, 286a, 307b, 370b, 
399b, 433b, 508b; 11 105b, 
267a, 287a, 429a, 432b, 433a, 
434b, 436b, 566a; 11 45b, 129a, 
315b, 435b; Iv 128a, 204b, 
209b, 458a; v 129b, 236b, 493b, 
542a 

1 351b 

1108b, 195b; m1 4a, 6a, 52a, 52b; 
Iv 44a; v 455b 

V 394a 

1 350a 

1150a, 155a; v 366b 


PROPER NAMES 
Negus [al-Najashi] 


Nelson, K. 
Neoplatonism 
Neoplatonists 
Nero 
Nerreter, D. 
Nesin, A. 
Nestorian(s) 
Nestorius 
[The] Netherlands 
Netton, IR. 
Neuwirth, A. 








Neuwirth, K. 
Nevo, Y. 

New Testament 
New Year 

New Zealand 
Newby, G. 


Newton, I. 
Nicea [Izniq] 
Nicene Creed 
Nicolson, R. 


Nietzsche, F. 
Nigeria 








Nihawand 


Nikolajev, K. 
Nile [al-Yamm] 





Niasse, [Shaykh] Ibrahim 
Second Council of 


Nicholas of Cusa (Nicolaus Cusanus; d. 1464) 


Night of Power/Destiny/Divine Decree [/aylat al-qadr] 


Niketas of Byzantium 


Nilometer [miqyas al-nil] 
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1 4b, 21a, 320a; un 19a; mt 8a; 
IV 41 la; v 44a, 47b 

IV 380b, 381b, 392b 

1 85a; Iv 82b; v Bla 

Iv 74b, 80b, 82b, 83a, 87b, 88a 

1107b, 109b 

v 345b, 347a 

V 394b 

see Christian(s) 

Vv 370b; see also Christians 

V 216b, 346b 

1 185b, 535b 

1249a, 457b; 11 143b, 191a, 250b, 
25la, 251b, 252a, 253a, 255a, 
260b, 264b, 312b, 356a; 11 
196a, 212b, 496b; Iv 7b, 199b, 
204b, 347b, 475b; v 108a, 
176b, 299a, 429a 

uw 191a; mt 128b; v 425b 

1155a 

see Testament 

1 181b; tv 340a 

1385b 

1 158b, 194b, 518a; 11 244a, 
293b 

vila 

1 33b; mi 345a 

1 308a; m1 434b 

1474a 

1 326b, 329b 

IV 236b, 242b, 243a, 245b; v 371b 

m llla, 195b, 222b; v 351b 

1427a 

1 33a; 1 327b, 344b; tv 170a, 
177b; v 209a, 211b 

1 84a, 89a, 181b, 182b, 183a, 
216a, 268b, 269b, 381b, 443b; 
ml 222a, 328a, 417b, 537b; Iv 
34a; Vv 272a, 342b, 431b, 475b 

11 39b, 560a 

IV 237b, 238a; v 344a 

Vv 349b 

129b, 150a, 158a, 345b; 0 10b, 
83a, 303b, 304a; Iv 68a; v 51h, 
52a, 96b, 361a, 463b, 466b 

1m 303b 
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Nimrod [Namrid] 


N 
N 


N 
N 
N 
N 


N 


N 


N 
N 








Nineveh 


People of 


Nisabtir 
al-Nisabart, Abi I]-Qasim al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. 


Habib (d. 404-6/1014-16) 
isabtrian(s) 


ishapir 


isisbis 

issel, Johann Georg (d. 1662) 

iu Jie (mosque on) 

izam al-Din al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. al-Husayn 
al-Nisabart al-A ‘raj (d. after 730/1329) 


[Mulla] Nizam al-Din Muhammad (d. 1748) 


izam al-Mulk (vizier to the Saljiiq sultans; d. 485/1092) 
izami (d. 605/1209) 


izamiyya 
oah [Nah] 


PROPER NAMES 


18b, 192a, 533a; 1 279a; I 93a, 
224b, 389a, 494b, 522a, 529b, 
539a, 539b; Iv 78a, 21 1a; 
v 63b, 95b 

1195b, 265b; 1 514a; m1 53a, 53b, 
54a, 54b 

mm 207b 

see Nishapar 

1 70b, 41 1a; 1 57a, 64b; tv 304b, 
549b; v 324b, 330b 

V 325a 

mt 111b, 112b; mt 126a, 300b; 
v 139a, 143b, 325a 

Iv 74a 

Vv 246b 

m3l5a 

tt 113a; v 330a 


Vv 212a 

m 305a, 433a; v 210b 

1 62a; 1 221b; 1v 55b, 60a, 61a, 
61b; v 122b 

Iv 58a 

121b, 38b, 59b, 95b, 146b, 147a, 
157b, 158a, 160b, 195a, 222a, 
236b, 245a, 245b, 261b, 296b, 
319a, 379b, 380b, 398b, 437a, 
464b, 492a, 51 1a, 512b, 513a, 
518b, 519a, 521b, 532a, 536b, 
553b; 0 10b, 64a, 145b, 154a, 
199b, 212b, 219a, 231a, 259b, 
293a, 293b, 318a, 324b, 338a, 
339a, 372b, 418a, 423b, 433a, 
434a, 434b, 436a, 437a, 439a, 
441a, 449b, 462b, 483a, 488a, 
504b, 509a, 510b, 544b, 558a; 
m 2a, 13a, 17a, 18a, 18b, 50a, 
63b, 68b, 69a, 118a, 119a, 190a, 
200b, 212b, 222a, 23 1b, 232a, 
253b, 289b, 381a, 381b, 393a, 
400b, 441a, 441b, 444a, 444b, 
479b, 485b, 486a, 486b, 487a, 
488a, 514b, 518b, 519a, 519b, 
520b, 521a, 521b, 522a, 525b, 
536b, 540a, 540b, 541a, 541b, 
542a, 542b, 543a, 543b, 549b, 


PROPER NAMES 


Ark of 
Mosque of 
People of 


Noble Drew Ali 
Noja, S. 
Noldeke, T. 


North America 

Noth, A. 

NU 

Nubata b. Hanzala 

Nubian 

[al-Qadi] al-Nu‘man (d. 363/974) 
Nu‘man b. Mundhir 





[General] Numeiri 


Nin 





al-Nu‘mant, Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Ja‘far (d. 360/971) 
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550b, 567b; tv 6b, 21a, 25b, 
32b, 34a, 50b, 68a, 112b, 130b, 
160a, 213b, 217a, 218b, 223b, 
263b, 291a, 292a, 292b, 293b, 
294a, 297b, 302b, 303a, 303b, 
304a, 307b, 308a, 309a, 319a, 
320a, 321a, 337a, 352b, 425b, 
438b, 439b, 523b, 559b, 577a, 
592a, 604a; v 5b, 16a, 45b, 92a, 
104a, 109b, 126b, 130b, 171b, 
262a, 285b, 302a, 313b, 373a, 
373b, 430a, 464b, 482a, 534b, 
549a, 551b 

m 521b; tv 581a, 592a; v 373a 

m1 69a 

121b; 1 474a; mm 78a, 522a, 583a; 
IV 258a, 259a; Iv 421a, 605b; 
v 252b, 261b, 317b, 318a, 389a, 
460b, 461la 

see Drew Ali, Noble 

Iv 204a 

15a, lla, 19b, 112a, 138a, 208a, 
248b, 270b, 322b, 323b, 325b, 
33 1a, 331b, 350b, 351b, 372a, 
377b, 400a, 417b, 420b, 53 1a; 
1 180a, 191a, 235a, 250a, 250b, 
251a, 255a, 255b, 262a, 350a, 
350b, 35 1a, 352b, 354b, 355b, 
358a, 359a, 360a, 361a, 361b, 
363a, 363b, 366b, 367a, 367b, 
496b, 539b; 11 7b, 110b, 129a, 
131b, 195b, 475a, 476a, 480a; 
IV 188a, 188b, 189a, 189b, 
190b, 191b, 193b, 194b; v 239b, 
240a, 297b, 298a, 350a, 350b, 
351a, 351b, 353a 

see America 

1 296b 

see Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ 

Iv 51b 

mm 242a 

Iv 490a, 490b, 602b 

1 308b, 309a 

tt 117a, 396b; tv 602a 

135a 

m 8b 
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Nuovo 


Nir al-Din Zanji 
Nurcholish Madjid 
Nurculuk 


Nuremberg 


Nursi, Said (d. 1960) 
Nurosmaniye Library 


Nusayris 








al-Nuwayhi, M. 
Nuwayri (d. 733/1333) 
Nwyia, P. 


O 


O’Connor, K.M. 
Occultation 
Major 
Minor 
Og [‘Uj b. ‘Anaq] 
Olceytii 
Old Testament 
Oljeytit (r. 703-16/1304-16) 


Oman [‘Uman] 


Omar ibn Said (d. ca. 1864) 
Omdurman 
Orientalist(s) 


Origen (of Alexandria) 
Orion 

Orthodox Church 
Ortiz de la Puebla, V. 
Ory, S. 
O’Shaughnessy, T: 
[Mulla] Osman Ismail 


Nar al-Din al-Sabani al-Bukhart 


al-Nini, Abi |-Husayn (d. 295/907) 
Nant al-Tabarsi, Husayn Taqi (d. 1320/1902) 


Nusrat bt. Muhammad Amin 


PROPER NAMES 


IV 265a, 267b 

see al-Bukhari, Nir al-Din 
al-Sabani (d. 580/1184) 

m 309a 

Iv 149b 

Vv 216b 

V 346a 

1m 230b, v 140b, 141a 

IV 595a, 595b 

IV 555a; v 216b 

m 598a 

IV 597b, 598a 

see Bani-yi Isfahant 
(d. 1403/1982) 

1242a 

1 338b 

V 97b, 140a, 140b, 141a 


1 79a; Iv 18la 


tt 117a; Iv 602a 

nll7a 

tt 293b; m1 543a 

see Oljeytii 

see Testament; Bible 

1 283a; 0 35a; m1 31 la, 559a 


122a, 121a, 127b, 495b; 1 503b; 


1 86a, 87a, 140a 
130a 
mi 328a 


ul 242b, 342a; 1v 197b, 249a, 249b, 


275b; v 48a 
1104a, 308a 
Vv 5lb 
Iv7la 
v 349b 
1 285b; i 255b 
1 506b, 508b; tv 196b, 197a 
ml 607a; Iv 25la 


Ottoman(s) 11 569b; 11 272a, 308a, 317a, 317b, 
318b, 319b, 321a, 341b, 370b, 
434a, 435b, 598b; 1v 149a, 
267b, 268b, 271b, 361a; v 60a 

Ovid V 52a 


PROPER NAMES 


Owens, J. 
Oxford 


P 


Padua 

Padwick 

Pahlavi/Pahlevi (language) 
Paikuli 

Pakistan 


Palaiologues 
Palermo 


Palestine 


Palestinian Authority/State 
Palestinians 
Palmer, E.H. 
Palmyrenians 
Panjabi (language) 
Paraclete 
Johannine 
Paret, R. 


Paris 

Parkinson, D. 
Parr, P. 

Parrinder, G. 
Parry, M. 

Parsees 

Parson, ‘T. 

Pashto (language) 
Passover [Pesach] 


m 124a 
Iv 249a 


Iv 247a 

u8lb 

145b; 1 486b; m1 223b 

1208a 

1 39b, 50b, 69b; 1 15a; m1 314a, 
365b; Iv 273b, 274a; v 94a, 97a, 
209a, 21la, 21 1b, 212a, 212b, 
343a, 538b 

Iv 238a 

m 263a, 263b, 596b, 597a 

19a, 43a, 110b, 149a, 150a, 155a, 
169a, 171a, 173b, 195b, 214a, 
265b, 307b, 308a, 335b, 532b, 
557a; 0 155b, 343a, 457b, 463b; 
mi 5a, Sb, 52a, 286a, 299a, 368b, 
390a, 405a; Iv 27a, 253b; v 28b, 
107a, 127a, 176a, 185a, 186a, 
229b, 263a, 305a, 310a, 564b 

1128a 

m 24la 

Vv 351b 

Vv 88b 

v 96a 

m 504a 

Iv 407b 

1 36a, 112b, 210b, 288a, 323a, 
399a, 417b; 1 191a, 493a; 
1 189a; tv 12a, 18a, 49b, 52b, 
101b, 199a, 477b; v 247a, 296a, 
297a, 298a, 299a; v 352b, 353a, 
353b, 354a, 398a, 424b 

1137a 

1133a, 134a 

1 428a 

Iv 195b 

m1 254a 

v 56a 

1374b 

1136a 

ut 184b; m1 41 1a; rv 338a, 338b, 
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Paton, A.A. 
[St.] Paul 


Paul of Antioch (Melkite bishop) 

Paulicians 

Pauthier, J.P.G. 

Pavel I (czar) 

Pedro (de) Pascual (archbishop of Jaen; d. 1300) 
Pellat, C. 

Pennsylvania, University of 

Penrice, J. 

Pentakes, G.I. 

Pentateuch 


People(s) of 
Percival David Foundation 
Perho, I. 


Persia 


Academy of Language 
Empire 
Gulf [Bahr Faris] 


Language 


Middle Persian 


Persian(s) 


PROPER NAMES 


339a, 339b, 340a, 345a, 345b, 
346a, 347a 

IV 269b, 270a 

1118a, 118b, 307b, 310b, 488a; 
11 499a; Iv lla; v 47b, 186a 

v 371b 

1475a 

V 349b 

IV 265b 

Iv 240b, 243a 

m 147a 

Vv 69b 

1487b; 1v 194a; v 296b 

v 35la 

1 22b, 367a, 410b, 465a; 1 343a; 
ml 248a; Iv 37b, 61b; v 260a, 
260b, 300b, 308b 

see below the respective names 

m 325b 

1 366b 

1 48a, 61b, 62a, 173b, 266b, 314a; 
1 105b, 223a, 296a; m1 22 1b, 
275a, 369a, 461b, 596a; Iv 44a, 
57a, 57b, 329a, 407b, 408a, 
413b; v 34a, 45a, 39la 

Iv 57a 

1 21la; m 399b; m 9la 

1 155a, 203b, 309a; tv 411b; 
v 86b 

1 136a, 142b, 483a, 490a, 520a; 
1 90a, 146b, 147b, 229b, 230b, 
23a, 231b, 286b, 287a, 544a; 
mm 117b, 223b, 258b, 319a, 
325a; Iv 56a, 56b, 57b, 58a, 
58b, 59b, 62a, 63a, 172b, 
266a, 602b; v 94a, 131la, 148b, 
188a, 296b, 323b, 346b, 349b, 
393a 

Iv 56b 

1 108a, 265b, 266a, 266b, 267a, 
267b, 268a, 268b, 308b, 309a, 
487b; u 147a, 147b, 230b, 232a, 
240a, 281a, 296b, 438b, 490a; 
m 405b, 542a, 543a; Iv 58a, 59a, 
59b, 313a, 257b; v 47a, 80a, 


PROPER NAMES 


Pesach 

Peter (apostle of Jesus) 

Peter Alphonsi (Petrus Alphonsi, Rabbi Moses Sephardi, 
d. after 1130) 

Peter the Great (czar) 

Peter the Venerable (abbot of Cluny; d. 1156) 


Peters, E. 

Peters, R. 
Peterson, D. 

Petra 

Petrus Alphonsi 
Petrus de Pennis 
Pharaoh [Fir‘awn] 
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286a, 341a; see also Sasanian(s)/ 
Sasanid(s) 

see Passover 

v 189a 

IV 238b, 243b 


V 347b 

IV 236b, 238b, 239a, 559a; 
v 344b 

IV 535a; v 49a, 315a 

1252b 

1480a; 1 245a, 341b; 11 380a 

1 150b; 1m 79b 

see Peter Alphonsi 

Iv 243b 

Ila, 59a, 158a, 159a, 160a, 160b, 
161la, 162b, 163a, 190a, 219a, 
255a, 294b, 295b, 297a, 302a, 
304a, 304b, 306b, 329b, 338b, 
340b, 341a, 364a, 365b, 369a, 
395b, 405a, 478a, 488a, 489a, 
500b, 501b, 51 1b, 518b, 519a, 
532a, 532b, 533b, 536b, 537a, 
548b, 552a, 553b; 1 24a, 
66a,162a, 174a, 182a, 184a, 
193b, 199a, 204a, 212b, 241b, 
259b, 305b, 319a, 334a, 338a, 
338b, 339a, 399a, 399b, 48 1a, 
504b, 541b, 542a, 542b, 558b; 
ml 56a, 8la, 92a, 93a, 104b, 
190a, 200b, 211b, 289b, 383b, 
393b, 394a, 394b, 420a, 420b, 
42 1b, 422a, 423a, 423b, 425a, 
425b, 485b, 487b, 489b, 495b, 
496a, 518b, 519a, 520b, 52 1b, 
522a, 539b, 552b, 583a, 583b; 
Iv 49b, 66b, 67a, 67b, 68a, 
105b, 106a, 112b, 131a, 132a, 
147a, 160a, 210b, 21 1a, 225a, 
263b, 276b, 286a, 296b, 307b, 
309a, 320a, 340b, 348b, 352b, 
421b, 452a, 454a, 508a, 509a, 
523b, 524a, 592a; v 4b, 6a, 53b, 
171a, 171b, 236b, 239b, 252b, 
281b, 285b, 317b, 318a, 363a, 
375a, 377a, 377b, 389a, 396a, 
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Magicians of 


Pharisees 
Philippines 
Philistines 


Philo of Alexandria 


Philonenko, M. 
Phocas 
Pickthall, M. 


Pietruschka, U. 
Pines, S. 

Pinhas 

Pirenne, J. 

[Pope] Pius IT 
[Pope] Pius TX 
Place of Abraham 
Plato 

Platonist(s) 
Pleiades (Thurayya) 
Pleistocene 
Plessner, M. 

Pliny (the Elder) 
Plotinus 

Plutarch 


Pococke, Edward (d. 1691) 


Poimandres 
Poonawala, I.K. 
Porter, V. 


Possessor of the Two Horns [Dhi ]-Qarnayn] 


Postel, Guillaume (d. 1581) 


Pos(t)nikov, P.V. 
Potiphar 


PROPER NAMES 


396b, 416a, 463b, 464b, 468a, 
472b, 530a, 532a, 532b, 534a, 
553a 

1 255a, 488a, 500b; mt 21 1b, 212a, 
217a, 249b, 425a, 444b; v 201b 

IV 27b 

1 454b 

1496b; 1 145b, 335a, 407b, 41 6a, 
417b, 432b, 434b, 435b, 439a; 
IV 315b, 529a 

1 104a; v 259a, 259b, 260a, 260b, 
262b, 266a 

m 45a; v 398a 

1265b 

1 36b, 200a, 391b; 1 369b; mm 110a, 
113b, 189a, 196a, 198b; rv 48a, 
566a; v 343a, 354a, 539b 

1 217b; v 236b 

1v 406b 

m1 156b 

v 90a 

Iv 243a 

1198b 

see Abraham 

1 386b; Iv 74b, 581la 

1477b 

1m 415b; rv 108b 

143a 

mi 538a 

1499b; 11 427a; Iv 586a; v 254a 

1 104a; Iv 80b, 82b, 83b 

V 236b 

Iv 188a, 249a; v 348a 

11 485b 

1v 490b 

nu4la 

1189a, 295b; 1 332a, 332b, 437a; 
mi 81b, 383a, 441b, 520a, 537a; 
IV 6l1b, 302a, 540b; v 375b; 
see also Alexander 

Iv 245a 

Vv 347b 

1 19b, 28a, 163a, 255b, 533a; 
1 335b, 547a; ut 181b, 222b, 
229b, 492a; Iv 62a, 584b; v 82b, 
96a 


PROPER NAMES 
Powers, D. 


PPIM 
Preserved Tablet [lawh mahfuz] 
Pretzl, O. 


Prideux, H. 

Princeton University Library 
Prochazka, S. 

Proclus 

Procopius 

Procyon 


Progressive Muslims Union (United States) 


Prometheus 
Promised Land 
Prophet 
Companions of the 
Family of the [ah al-bayt] 
Proudfoot, W. 
Psalms [zabir/zubur| 


Psalters 
PSW 
Ptolemy 


Punjab 
Punjabi (language) 
Pustaka Nasional 


Pythagoras 


Q 
Qadari(s) 


al-Qadi, W. 
al-Oadi, ‘A. 
al-Qadi, N. 
al-Oadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar 


Qadi Ahmad 
al-Oadir (r. 381-422/991-1031) 
Qadir Creed [al-«'tigad al-qadurt | 
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1 524a, 524b, 525a, 526a; m1 98a, 
98b, 99a 

see Islam 

see Tablet 

1322b, 334a, 350b, 417b; tv 189a, 
189b, 392b 

v 347a 

Iv 265b 

Vv 297a 

Iv 82b 

14a, 20b 

v 5lb 

see Islam 

1 270b; m1 242a 

1 303b, 304b, 305a 

passim 

see Companions of the Prophet 

see House, People of the 

Iv 269a, 271b, 275b 

1 228b; 11 4a, 523b; 1v 128a, 304b, 
314a, 314b, 315a, 316b, 317a, 
317b, 438b, 474b, 537a, 561a; 
v 152a, 170b, 171a, 301b, 320b 

Vv 208b 

see Islam 

tt 295b, 298b; m1 337b; tv 586a; 
v 254a 

150a; v 97a, 212b 

Vv 342a 

v 100a 

Iv 68b 


1 74b; 1 270b, 27 1a, 345b; m 33a, 
179a, 420b, 425b; tv 72b, 84a; 
v 504b 

see Kadi, W. 

Iv 272b 

Iv 274a 

see ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. Anmad 
al-Asadabadi al-Oadi 
al-Hamadhant (d. 414-15/1025) 

mm 268a 

1482a; v 147b 

1482a 
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al-Oadisiyya 

Qadman 

[Mt.] Qaf 

Qahtan 

Qal‘at Sim‘an 

al-Qalis (church) 
al-Oalqashandi (d. 821/1418) 


Qalan, ‘Isa b. Mina (d. ca. 220/835) 
Qanr 

Qara Memi 

al-Qaradawi, Yisuf 


Qarahisar1, Ahmad 
Qarawiyyin University 
Qardi 

Qarmatis 

Qarmathian Quran 
Qariin 

Qaryat al-Fa’w 

Qaryat Thamanin 
Qasba 


al-Qashant, ‘Abd al-Razzaq Kamal al-Din (pseudo Ibn 


al-‘Arabi; d. 730-1/1329-30) 
al-Oashant, Muhammad ‘Ali 
Qasim (son of the Prophet and Khadija) 


[Imam] al-Qasim b. Ibrahim Rasst (d. 246/860) 


Qasim b. Khalil al-Dimashqi 
al-Oasimi, Muhammad Jamal al-Din 
al-Qasr 

Qasr al-Hallabat 

Qasr al-Hamra’ 

Qasr al-Hayr al-Sharqi 

[Mt.] Qasytin 

Qataban 


Qatada b. Di‘ama al-Sadist (d. 117-18/735) 


Qatar 

Qatari b. al-Fuja’a 
[Bani] Qayla 
[Bani] Qaynuqa' 


PROPER NAMES 


11 560a; v 47a 

v 86b 

162b; 1 95a 

1228b; 11 119a 

1308b, 336a 

1155a 

1 136a, 280a; 11 36a, 36b, 498a; 
IV 477b, 479a, 48 1a, 481b 

IV 359b, 360b, 390a, 391b 

V 562b 

ml 598b, 599a 

tt 281b; m1 176a; 1v 144a, 144b, 
414b; v 26a, 227a 

m1 320b, 321a, 599b 

v2lla 

1 147a; m 68b 

1540b; 1 560b 

m 598a 

see Korah 

1 148b, 152b, 156a; v 88a 

m1 69a 

mi 597b 

IV 349b, 354b, 355a, 460b; v 156b, 
157a, 157b, 158a, 382b, 383a 

IV 266a 

Vv 507b 

1116b, 118a; 1 533a; Iv 23a, 602b; 
Vv 8b, 371b 

see al-Dimashqi, Qasim b. Khalil 

ml 242b; v 329b; v 536b 

Iv 36la 

m1 432b 

1152b 

mm 430b 

1271a, 293b 

1 152a; Iv 585b; v 85b, 88a, 91a, 
91b, 92b, 563a 

1 23b, 257a, 322a, 341a, 412a; 
11 103a, 108a, 190a, 387b, 389b, 
393b; 1 89a, 142a, 154b, 517b; 
IV 100b, 387a, 407b, 533a; 
v 165b 

1 127b; Iv 273b; v 562a 

see Ibn al-Fuja’a, Qatari 

m lda 

1150a, 325a; 1 148b, 298b; m1 29a, 


PROPER NAMES 


Qayrawan (Tunisia) 


Great Mosque of 
al-Qayrawani (d. 385/996) 
Qays 
Qays ‘Ayalan 
Qazvin [Qazwin] 
al-Qazwint (d. 739/1338) 
al-Oazwint, Abt Yisuf (d. 488/1095) 
al-Oazwint, Zakariyya b. Muhammad (d. 682/1283) 
Qinnesrin 
al-Oirqisani, Ya‘qib 
Oitmir 
Olaaji, M. 
Qom/Qumm 
Quba’ 

Mosque of 
Qubbat al-Sakhra 
Qudama b. Ja‘far (d. 337/948) 
Quedlinburg 
al-Quff 
al-Qummi, Abd |-Hasan ‘Ali b. Ibrahim (d. 328/939) 


Qumran[Qumran] 
Caves 
Scrolls 
al-Qanawi, Sadr al-Din (d. 673/1274) 
Qunbul, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
(d. ca. 291/903-4) 
Qura 
Wadi 
Qur’an 
Kafic 
Ur- 
Quraysh / Qurashi(s) / Qurayshite(s) 
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29b, 498a, 579b; Iv 41b, 227a, 
323a, 323b, 324a, 324b, 333b, 
406a; v 43a, 44b 

1 284a; 1 40b, 110a, 116b; 1 262a, 
264a, 265a, 272b, 430b, 432a, 
432b, 596a; v 305a 

tl 298a, 428b, 429b, 431a, 599b 

Iv 169b; v 471b 

1529b; v 367a 

Iv 5lb 

m 305a 

Iv 479a 

ull5a 

1 287b, 389a 

Iv 74a 

v 309a 

m1 321b, 327a; 1v 351b 

1168a 

V 215a, 225a, 225b 

tt 20b, 299a; m1 439a, 439b; Iv 516a 

1342b 

see Dome of the Rock 

Iv 143b 

v 349a 

Iv 323a 

157a, 268a; 1 117a, 147a, 147b; 
1 65b; tv 591b, 602a, 603a; 
v 442a 

Iv 195a; v 398a, 398b 

1 485b 

1 485b 

127b; 1 119b; m1 230b; v 156a 

IV 359b, 390a 


1154b 

1154b; 1 150a; 1v 334a 

passim 

Iv 265b 

1334b 

1 20b, 38b, 63a, 140b, 144b, 256b, 
290b, 29 1a, 333a, 38 1a, 382a, 
406b, 529b, 531b; m1 15a, 15b, 
17b, 19a, 19b, 20a, 20b, 87b, 
147b, 149a, 149b, 176a, 227a, 
296b, 297a, 337b, 357a, 384b, 
397b, 448a, 464a, 466a, 466b, 
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Qurayya 
[Bana] Qurayza 


Qureyshi, I. 

Qurh 

Qurra b. Sharik 

al-Qurtubi, Aba ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Ahmad 
(d. 671/1272) 


Qurva 

Qusayy b. Kulab 

al-Qushayri, Abt l-Oasim ‘Abd al-Karim b. Hawazin 
(d. 465/1072) 


Quss 
Qutb, Sayyid 


PROPER NAMES 


489b, 490a, 490b, 513a, 516a, 
5 28a; ml 4a, 32a, 35a, 59a, 80a, 
88a, 95b, 112a, 112b, 113a, 
115a, 115b, 116b, 119a, 119b, 
120a, 125b, 162b, 236a, 337b, 
338a, 340a, 394a, 398a, 41 1a, 
422b, 455b, 461a, 462b, 464b, 
50 1b, 508b, 545b, 568a; tv 25a, 
44b, 45a, 45b, 49b, 53a, 71b, 
96b, 162b, 329a, 329b, 330a, 
330b, 331a, 331b, 332a, 332b, 
333a, 337a, 337b, 415a, 493a, 
512b, 515a, 532a, 532b, 533a, 
534a, 572a, 592a; v 37b, 44b, 
64b, 65a, 113b, 164a, 263a, 
364b, 366a, 373b, 377a, 377b, 
40 1b, 409b, 448b, 47 1a, 507b, 
508a, 508b, 550b 

1149b 

1 289a, 324b; 1 148b, 149a, 150a, 
150b, 151a, 298b; 11 29a, 30a, 
456b, 498a, 545b, 579b; tv 25a, 
323a, 323b, 324a, 333b, 334a, 
334b, 406a, 412a; v 43a, 44b, 
508b 

v10la 

1154b 

1139b 

1176a, 200a, 203b, 204a, 205a, 
257a, 268a, 273a, 288a, 409a, 
549a, 549b, 551a; 1 21b, 88b, 
11l4a, 147a, 271a, 313b, 336b, 
468b, 491b, 498b, 500b, 542b; 
m1 240a, 240b, 548b; rv 15a, 
109b, 110a, 509a, 509b, 533b, 
547b, 550a; v 55b, 160b, 330a, 
404a, 466a, 466b, 467a, 549a, 
552a 

m433a 

1406b 

1176a, 268a, 484a, 550a; 1 120a, 
452a, 453b; tv 57b, 157a; v 83b, 
139b, 143b, 144b, 145a, 145b, 
146a, 151a, 151b, 152a 

1m 500b 

139b, 184b, 224b, 293a, 


PROPER NAMES 


Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi 
Qutb Manar 
Qutrub (d. 206/821) 
Quwwat al-Islam 
Quzah 

Hill of 


R 


al-Rabadha 
Rabbat, N. 

Rabi I 

[Bani] Rabi‘a 
Rabi‘a al-“Adawiyya 
Rabin, Ch. 


Rachel 
Rada 
Radscheit, M. 


Radtke, B. 

Radwan, [Shaykh] Muhammad 

[Shah] Raff al-Din (d. 1818) 

al-Raghi al-Tanisi (d. 715/1315) 

al-Raghib al-Isfahani, Abi 1-Oasim al-Husayn 
(d. 50271108) 


Ragmat 

Rahardjo, D. 

Rahbar, D. 

al-Rahman (name for ‘Allah’) 


Rahman, F. (d. 1988) 


Rahmanan 


Rahmani, Khadim 
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408a, 408b, 428a; 1 21a, 130b, 
13la, 134b, 137b, 138a, 445a, 
468b, 471b, 535b; m1 81b, 93a, 
194b, 195a, 195b, 201b, 202b, 
206a, 208b, 240b, 241a, 285b, 
376b, 402b; tv 139b, 143b, 
145a, 145b, 414b, 528a, 535a; 
v 10a, 10b, 27a, 99a, 103b, 
206a, 406a, 443a, 538a, 539a 

ull3a 

m 314b 

V 333b 

m 314b 

IV 515b 

Iv 281b 


1154b 

1339a 

1 20b 

1513b 

i 286a 

1531a; 0 354b, 356b, 357b, 359b, 
366b, 367a; 11 122a; Iv 194a 

1 226a, 228a 

m 312b 

IV 313b, 433b; v 127b, 190b, 
505a, 548a 

IV 520b; v 484a 

IV 266b, 269b 

tm 223b; v 341b 

v 346b 

1 261b, 398b; 1 231b, 315a; m1 10a, 

506b, 51 1a, 513b; 1v 12b; v 297b, 
330a, 560b, 572a 

V 88b; see also Najran 

v 101b 

tt 125b, 135a, 140b; m1 70a; tv 197a 

1317b, 318a, 318b; Iv 22b, 380a; 
v 308a 

1 64a, 87a, 87b; 1 135a, 139b, 
140b, 187b, 469a; Iv 89b; v 26b, 
68b, 101b, 298b, 434b 

V 566a, 566b, 567a 

IV 274a, 274b 
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Rahmat Allah Kayranawi 
Raisanen, H. 
Rajab 


Rakhmat, Jalaluddin 


Ramadan 


Ramadan, T’ 
Ramallah 


Ramla 


Ramla (wife of Umayyad caliph Yazid I) 


Ramli, Muhammad 
[Mt.] Ramm 
Ramman 

Ramon Marti 
al-Ragim 


al-Raqqa 

Raqqada 

Rashid, S. 

Rashid Ahmad Gangoht 
Rashid al-Din 

Rashid al-Din al-Maybudi 
Rashid Khalifa 

Rashid Omar, ‘A. 

Rashid Rida, M. 


PROPER NAMES 


Iv 124a 

Iv 195b 

1 398a, 402b, 403a, 403b; 11 179b, 
183a, 184a, 169a, 169b, 170a, 
170b, 17 1a; m1 263a, 410a, 
410b, 41 1a, 413b; 1v 340a, 
340b 

Vv 101b 

1 12a, 14a, 33b, 66b, 183a, 196a, 
326a, 358a, 359a, 398a, 400a, 
444b, 445a, 487a, 503a; 0 81a, 
83b, 84a, 84b, 85a, 89a, Ila, 
180b, 181a, 181b, 183a, 183b, 
204a, 204b, 216a, 381b, 382a, 
450b, 546b; 1 161a, 304b, 
412b, 413a, 414a, 414b, 415a, 
419a, 427a, 496a, 496b, 537b, 
538b, 552b; Iv 227a, 232b, 
293a, 338a, 338b, 339b, 340a, 
341a, 343b, 344a, 345a, 346b, 
347a, 379b, 387a, 488a, 490a, 
502b, 571b; v 37a, 73b, 141a, 
214a, 226a, 227b, 272a, 284b, 
372b, 394a, 43 1b, 475b, 504a, 
556a, 556b 

v 225a 

117la 

tt lla; m 5b, 53b; v 508b 

v 186b 

Vv 10la 

1138a 

Vv 86b 

see Raymond Martin (d. ca. 1284) 

1 151b; mi 374a, 375a; 1v 351a, 
351b; v 185a, 25la 

Vila 

1284a 

1149a 

1520b 

m1 268a 

see al-Maybudi, Rashid al-Din 

see Khalifa, R. 

Vv 206b 

1 39b, 52a, 208a; 1 128a, 128b, 
130b, 286b, 445a; m1 6a, 229a, 
293b, 348b, 376b; v 10a, 99a, 


PROPER NAMES 


al-Rass 


People of 
Rastlids 
Raven, W. 
Ravius, Christis (d. 1677) 
Rawafid 
Rawh b. ‘Abd al-Mu’min (d. ca. 235/849-50) 
Raydan 
Rayhana bt. Zayd 
Rayhana al-Quraziyya 
Raymond Lull (d. 1316) 
Raymond Martin (d. ca. 1284) 
Raymund of Pennaforte (d. 1275) 
Rayy 
al-Razi, Abu Bakr (d. 313/925) 
al-Razi, Fakhr al-Din (d. 606/1210) 


al-Razi, Ibn Abi Hatim (d. 327/938-9) 


al-Razi, Muhammad b. Idris Aba Hatim (d. 277/890-1) 
al-Razi, Muhammad b. Zakariyya (d. 313/925) 


Reat, N.L. 
Rebstock, U. 
Reckendorf, H. 
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103b, 208a, 228a, 442b, 536b, 
537a 

1 150b; tv 320a, 352a; v 249a, 
250b, 389a 

Iv 352b 

1 312b, 370b 

11 286b; tv 461b; v 49b 

Iv 246b, 249a 

1471b; m1 547a 

Iv 390a 

Vv 87b 

v 508b, 509a, 518b 

Iv 334b 

Iv 240b 

Iv 240a, 243b 

Iv 240a 

ut 106a; m1 112b; v 307b 

1 223a; m1 349b; tv 74b 

153a, 71b, 80a, 8la, 89a, 111b, 
203b, 219b, 225b, 241a, 256b, 
288a, 373a, 425b, 427a, 483a, 
547a, 548a; 1 21b, 113a, 113b, 
115b, 116a, 124a, 129b, 136b, 
138a, 151b, 188b, 235b, 338b, 
415a, 424a, 468b, 495b, 500b, 
505a; m1 4b, 35b, 91b, 104a, 
140b, 173a, 181a, 181b, 236b, 
249a, 250b, 293b, 294a, 334b, 
424b, 460a, 470a, 470b; Iv 13b, 
14b, 16a, 83b, 187a, 214b, 
285b, 358a, 527b, 528a, 533b, 
539b, 543a, 543b, 544a, 544b, 
545a, 545b, 547b, 548a, 548b, 
549b, 550a, 550b, 551a, 551b, 
552a, 578b; v 3b, 9a, 9b, 16b, 
17a, 17b, 18a, 83b, 98b, 125a, 
202a, 275b, 300b, 346b, 353a, 
362b, 401a, 405b, 439b, 440b, 
441a, 462a, 485a, 56la 

tt l11b, 415a; tv 592b 

1481b 

1 358b, 359b; 1v 169a 

Vv 36la 

1 294a 

1 350b, 361b; v 240a, 297b, 350b 


187 PROPER NAMES 


Reclam, P. V 352a 

Red Sea 1 307b, 553b; 1 79b, 294b, 295a, 
298b, 527b, 534a, 534b; 
ml 394a; Iv 343a, 604b; v 4b, 
246b, 375a, 562a 


Redhouse 1 37b 
Reed, L. 1 428a 
Reformation 1425a 
Reineccius, Christian (d. 1752) Iv 248a 
Reinhart, A. 1412b, 1 78b 
Reland, Adriaan (d. 1718) Iv 249b 
Renaissance 1425a 
Renan, E. v 48a 
Renard, J. 127b, 62b, 519b, 522a, 11 83b 
Rephaim m543a 
Republican Brothers 1 34a, 35a 
Resat Nuri Giintekin Vv 394b 
Rets6, J. 1132a 
Reuschel, W. 1 351b, 360a; tv 199b 
Revelation of John m 144a 
Revolution 
French 1418b 
October 1418b 
Reyahi, B. Vv 52b 
Reynolds, G.S. v 410b 
Rezvan, E. 1 608a 
Riram V 92a, 92b, 389b 
Ribat m 314b 
Rice, D. 1282a 
Richter, G. 1 352a 
Ri(c)coldo da Monte Croce (d. ca. 1320) IV 241a, 241b, 242a, 243a, 245b; 
v 344b 
Richardson, M.E,J. V 353a 
Ridwan (angel) 189b 
Ridwan, Muhammad Ahmad (father of Shaykh Ahmad 11 452a 
Ridwan of Egypt) 
Ridwan, [Shaykh] Ahmad (of Egypt) 1451b, 453b 
Rifa‘a al-Tahtawi Iv 270b 
Riffat Hassan see Hassan, Riffat 
[Mt.] Rijam 1 300b 
Ringgren, H. 11 565b 
Rio de Janeiro Vv 351b 
Rippin, A. 12b, 20a, 103a, 364b, 42 1a, 


527b; 1 236a, 246a, 249a, 
464a, 473a, 563a; 11 2a, 52b, 


PROPER NAMES 


Rivlin, Y. 
Riyadh 


[Mt.] Riyam 
Robert, R. 


Robert of Ketton (or Robert of Chester, Robertus 


Cestrensis, Robertus Ketenensis) 
Robin, CJ. 
Robinson, C. 
Robinson, N. 


Robles, J.G. 
Robson, J. 
Roded, R. 
Rodinson, M. 


Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada (archbishop) 


Rodwell, A. 
Rodwell, J.M. 


Roman(s) 


Empire 
Law 


Rome 


Rosenthal, F. 
Ross, A. 
Ross, E.D. 
Rotary Club 
Rowson, E. 
Rubin, U. 


Rickert, F 
Rudolf, K. 
Rudolph, W. 
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493a, 554a, 572b; Iv 192a, 
199a, 203a, 204a, 47 1b, 472a, 
51 1a, 575b; v 299b, 315b, 
469b, 491a, 502b 

v 350b 

1149a, 153a, 172b; m1 607b; 
IV 273b, 51 1a; v 39b, 565b 

V 89b, 92b 

Iv 197a 

IV 238b, 243a, 245b, 265a; v 344b, 
345a 

1155a; v 93b, 398b, 568a 

1400b; v 46la 

1111b, 341a, 489b; 11 262a; 
m 20b, 212b, 474b; rv 116a, 
195b, 275b, 529a 

v 349b 

1 565b 

v 540b 

1 43a; Iv 535a; v 67a, 314a, 349b 

v 345a 

Iv 190b 

1 200a; Iv 48a, 191b; v 351la, 352b 

1137b, 150a, 308b, 309a, 487b, 
488a, 488b, 499b; 11 240a, 499a, 
51 1b; mt 3a; tv 516a; v 563b; see 
also Byzantine(s) 

1308a, 31 1a; 1v 253b 

1396b 

1 308b; m1 409a, 556b; Iv 237a, 
242a; Vv 73a 

137a; 1 441b; v 336a 

v 345b, 347a 

Vv 345b, 348b 

1471b 

1344b, 445b 

15a, 291a, 307a, 417b; 0 151a, 
393a, 398b, 403b, 445b, 490b, 
572a; 11 34a, 457b, 576a; 
IV 153a, 199b, 306a, 333a, 
337b, 425b, 430b, 516b; 
V 35b, 39a, 40a, 41a, 49a, 35 1a, 
412a 

v 350a 

Vv 352a 

Iv 194b 
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Rufa 
Rufay b. Mihran 


al-Ruhnt 

Raman 

al-Ram 

al-Rami, [Mawlana] Jalal al-Din (d. 672/1273) 


[Wadi] Rumm (in Trans Jordan) 
[Wadi] al-Rumma 
al-Rummani, ‘Ali b. ‘Isa (d. 384/994) 


Ruqayya (daughter of the Prophet and Khadija) 

Rusafa (Sergiopolis) 

Rushdie, S. 

Russia 
Caarist 

Russian-Turkish War (1768-74) 

Rustafa 

Rustam 

Ristem Pasha 

Ruways, Aba ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. al-Mutawakkil 
al-Basri (d. 238/852) 

Ruwwafa 

Razbihan b. Abt Nasr al-Baq]i al-Shirazi (d. 606/1209) 


Razbihan Muhammad 
du Ryer, André (d. 1672) 


S 
Sa‘adya Gaon (alias Sa‘d b. Yusuf al-Fayytimi; 
d. 331/942) 


Saba‘ (near Jerusalem) 
Saba’ 


Sabaeans 


Sabat 
Sabbagh, T. 
Sabbath 


PROPER NAMES 


133b 

see Aba L-“Aliya al-Riyaht 
(d. 93/711) 

Vv 324a 

1 90b; Iv 460a 

see Byzantines 

1 86b; u 240a; m1 83b, 222b, 223a, 
223b, 31 1a, 311b; tv 57b, 61b, 
64a, 64b, 65a, 349a; v 97b 

v 185a 

1 295a 

ut 114b, 533b, 534b; m1 325b, 469a, 
470b, 47 1a; Iv 477a, 14a; 
Vv 324a 

mt 80b; v 507b 

1 308b, 336a 

1 392a; Iv 535b 

ml 607a; Iv 250b 

m 343b 

IV 250b 

1 308b; 1m 405b 

n5l7a 

1 598b 

IV 360a, 390a 


1150a 

mt 120a; mt 187b; v 151b, 152a, 
152b, 153a 

m 602a 

Vv 249b; v 346b, 347a, 347b, 348a 


Iv 317a; v 306b, 309a 


18b 

1 214b; 1 437b, 558a; mm 58b, 472a, 
532b; Iv 51 1a; v 85b, 86a, 87a, 
89a, 89b, 91b, 92b, 93a, 464a, 
562b, 563a; see also Sheba 

1 152b; 1 437b; tv 7a, 408a, 51 la, 
586a, 586b; v 91a, 162b 

IV 268b, 270a 

Iv 47la 

1 36b, 98a, 98b, 306a, 366a, 492a, 
500b; uf 272a; 11 520b; tv 132b, 


PROPER NAMES 


Sabians [Sabi tn] 


Sablukov, G.S. 

al-Sabani, M. ‘A. 

Sabur 

Sachedina, A. 

Sacred Mosque 

de Sacy, S. 

Sa‘d b. Abt Waqqas (d. after 40/660) 
Sa‘d b. Bakr 

Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani 


Sa‘d b. Jubayr (d. 93/714) 
Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh 

Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada 

Sa‘d b. Yasuf al-Fayyami (d. 331/942) 
Sadaqa 

Sadat, A. 

Saddam Hussein 
Sadducees 

Sa‘di 

al-Sa‘di, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sadig, [Imam] Ja‘far 


Sadr al-Din al-Qainawi 


[Mulla] Sadra Shirazi (d. 1050/1640) 
al-Sadist al-Basri (d. 106/724) 
Saeed, A. 

al-Safa 


Safar 

Safavid(s) 

al-Saffah (caliph; d. 136/754) 
Saffar al-Bukhart (d. 5534/1139) 
al-Safi Aba |-Fada’il b. al-‘Assal 
Safid Buland 
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327b, 407a, 510a, 510b, 51 1a; 
v 279b, 285b, 438b, 441a 

1 229b, 378a; 1 566a; 1 22a, 244b, 
529b; Iv 38a, 399b, 400a, 403a, 
403b, 404b, 407b, 408a, 408b, 
51 1a, 51 1b, 512a, 525a, 586a; 
v 268a 

Vv 351b 

Wwo57a 

mm 5b 

13b; 0 151b 

1342b 

Vv 349b 

1389a, 408a; 1 520a; v 47a, 47b 

mm 120a 

see al-Taftazani, Sa‘d al-Din 
(d. 792/1390) 

1m 438b 

mm 284a; tv 334b 

ul7a 

see Sa‘adya Gaon 

m 53b 

Iv 143a, 146a, 147a 

see Husayn, Saddam 

Iv 27b 

IV 57b, 65a 

132a 

see [Imam] Ja‘far al-Sadiq 
(d. 148/765) 

see al-Otinawi, Sadr al-Din 
(d. 673/1274) 

1428a; v 159a 

see Aba Mijlaz Lahiq b. Humayd 

9b 

19a, 153b, 319b, 353b; 11 64a, 
179a, 205a, 299b; mm 77a, 79a, 
339a, 552b; IV 93a, 93b, 94a, 
97a, 98a, 105a, 259a, 283b, 
423b, 491b, 515b, 518a, 518b, 
519b; v 318a, 463a 

via 

m 317b, 433b 

11 26b 

Iv 424a 

IV 236b 

m 305a 
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al-Safila (of Yathrib) 
Safiyya (wife of the Prophet) 


Saftyya (Hamza’s sister) 
Safftrtyya 


Safwan b. al-Mu‘attal al-Sulami 


Safwat Collection 

Sahaba 

Sahar 

Sahara 

Sahas, D. 

al-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad (d. 385/995) 
Sahl al-Tustari 


Sahm 

Said, S.S. 

[Khedive] Said (Egyptian ruler; r. 1854-63) 
Said b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 

Said al-Din al-Farghani (d. ca. 700/1300) 
Saitd Hawwa 


Said b. Jubayr (d. 95/714) 


Said b. Mansir al-Khurasani (d. 227/842) 
Sa‘id b. Sa‘id b. al-‘As 

Said b. Zayd 

Sajah bt. al-Harith 

al-Sakhawi, ‘Alam al-Din (d. 643/1246) 
al-Sakhawt (d. 902/1497) 

Sakkaki 

Sakran b. ‘Amr 

Saladin 

Salafism 

Salah al-Din (d. 5589/1193) 

Salama b. al-Akwa (d. 74/693) 

Salama, M.‘A. 

Sale, George (d. 1736) 


Salih 


PROPER NAMES 


1 20b, 2la 

m 498a, 499a; v 515b, 516b, 518a, 
518b 

1 400b 

see Sepphoris 

see al-Sulami, Safwan b. 
al-Mu‘attal 

1 328b 

see Companions 

v 86b 

m 248a; v 344a 

1475a 

V 324b 

see al-Tustari, Sahl b. ‘Abdallah 
(d. 283/896) 

1 397b 

m 337a 

IV 270b, 271a 

IV 52a 

m 389a 

see Hawwa, SaTd 

1 73b; 1 102b, 103b, 106a; 
mi 117a, 179a, 438b; Iv 533a; 
v 440b 

V 330a, 330b 

m 276a 

1389a 

ml 462a, 462b; v 79a 

V 327a 

m37la 

1425b 

Vv 508a 

1 206b; 11 309a; v 217a 

v 100a 

see Saladin 

1 12a 

V 329b 

1 200a; mt 110a; Iv 48a, 188a, 249a, 
249b; v 347a, 348a, 348b, 349a 

198b, 149b, 150b, 152b, 222a, 
261b, 286b, 296b, 308a, 401b, 
5lla, 519a, 532a, 538a; 1 64a, 
293a, 339a, 340b, 427a, 438a, 
504b, 558a; m1 18a, 18b, 99b, 
118b, 200b, 212b, 219a, 232a, 
38 1a, 381b, 418a, 479b, 519b, 


PROPER NAMES 


People of 
Salih al-Murrt 


el-Salih, S. 

Salim 

Salim, ‘A. 

Salim b. Ma‘qil (12/634) 

[Shaykh] Salim Chisti (d. 980/1572) 

[Bani] Salima 

Saljaiq(s) 

Sallar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Daylami (d. 448/1056) 
Sallam b. Abi l-Huqayq 

Sallam the Interpreter 

Salman Pak 

Salman al-Farist (‘the Persian’; d. ca. 35/656) 


Salome 

Salsabil 

Sam 

Samaria 

Samaritans 

Samarqand 

al-Samargandi, Abi Layth (d. 373-5/983-5) 
al-Samarqandr, ‘Ala’ al-Din (d. 539/1144) 
Samarra’ 

Samaa 

al-Samaw’al b. ‘Adiya 

al-Samaw al b. Yahya al-Maghribi (d. 569/1174) 
al-Samhadi (d. 911/1506) 

Sam 

al-Samin al-Halabi (Ahmad b. Yasuf} d. 756/1355) 


al-Samiri 


Samiyya 

Samnanids 

Samra bt. Nuhayk al-Asadiyya 
Samson [Shamsin] 


Samuel 
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520b, 525b, 534b, 540a, 540b, 
55a, 553a, 567b; tv 130b, 
258a, 263b, 296a, 319a, 521a, 
521b, 522a, 523b, 529b; v 16a, 
253a, 253b, 254a, 313b, 463b 

tt 338a, 542a; Iv 605b 

see al-Murni, Salih (d. ca. 
172/788-9) 

Iv 197a 

1529b 

IV 272b 

Vv 59a 

tm 323b 

Vv 379b 

see Seljuq(s) 

Iv 489a 

1m 498b 

1 333a 

1546a 

1315a; m1 32b, 406a; Iv 58b, 334a; 
Vv 58b 

m 52a 

1 283b; Vv 62b 

see Shem 

Iv 524a 

Iv 405a, 524a, 524b, 525a; v 489a 

1 421a; m 314a, 431b 

1 483a; Iv 445b; v 330a, 439b 

n115b 

1 560b; m 431la 

n212a 

1 447b; tv 111b 

IV 527b; v 305a 

m37la 

V 86a, 89b, 90b, 93a 

1 113b; v 327b 

1 274a, 274b, 275a, 275b; m1 394b; 
Iv 405a, 524b; v 463b 

1408b 

1483a 

1 276a, 276b 

1 479b; Iv 525b, 526a, 526b 

1460b; 0 145b, 240b; 1v 526b, 
527b, 528a, 528b, 529b, 530a, 
536a, 577b 
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Samim 
Samaw’al b. ‘Adiya’ (d. ca. 560) 
Samaw’al b. Yahya al-Maghribt 


San‘a’ 


Great Mosque of 


Sanacharib 
Sanat of Ghazna (d. ca. 5525/1131) 


al-Sanawbari (or al-Subunri), Mahdr b. ‘Ali (d. 815/1412) 


Sanchez, G. 
Sandal 
Sanders, P. 
Sanneh, L. 
Sanskrit 


al-Saniisi, Abt ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Yisuf 


(d. 892/1486) 
Sanyal, U. 
Sap, E. 
Saracen(s) 
Sarah 


Sargis-Bahira 

Sargon II (Assyrian) 

Sarkis 

Saritoprak, Z. 

al-Sarraj, Aba Nasr (d. 378/988) 
Sarwat Anis al-Assiouty 


Sasanian(s)/Sasanid(s) 


Satan 


PROPER NAMES 


1 455b 

IV 527b 

IV 529b 

1 4b, 44a, 155a, 348a, 350b; 
11 338b; m1 85b, 257b, 594a; 
Vv 37a, 89a, 89b, 92a, 92b, 167a, 
562b, 563b, 565b 

1137a, 348a; m1 298a, 594a, 598b, 
600a; Iv 362a; v 295b 

1! 146b 

Iv 56a, 58a, 63a, 64a 

1 363b, 364a, 364b, 365a 

148a 

1 600b, 601b 

mi 304a 

1373a 

m 245a; v 52a 

1 78a; Iv 169a; v 499b 


1203a 

v 70a 

1 125b, 150a; tv 243a 

1 6b, 8b, 9a; 1 341a; m 148a, 287a; 
v 259a, 534a 

see Bahira 

Vv 254a 

IV 265b, 266a 

IV 509b, 531b 

m 83b; v 141b 

see al-Assiouty, Sarwat Anis 

1 265b, 266a, 308a, 400b; 1 560a; 
mi 245a, 405b, 408b, 556a, 
573b; 1v 142a; v 430b, 562a; 
see also Persian(s) 

19b, 15a, 25a, 25b, 31a, 80a, 86b, 
91b, 95b, 98b, 108a, 108b, 
109a, 160a, 160b, 161a, 167a, 
185b, 186a, 378a, 380a, 395b, 
41la, 441a, 452a, 460a, 465b, 
49 1b, 51la, 525a, 532a, 536b, 
543b, 547b, 548a, 552a; m1 la, 
23b, 24a, 24b, 54a, 66a, 67b, 
72a, 9la, 91b, 95b, 172b, 173a, 
196b, 205a, 205b, 219b, 220b, 
221b, 241b, 273b, 274b, 280a, 


PROPER NAMES 


Satih 
Saudi Arabia 


Department of Antiquities in 
Saul [Talat] 


de Saussure, F- 

Savary, C.E. 

Savary de Bréves, Francois (d. 1628) 
Savignac, R. 

Savoy 


Sawda bt. Zam‘a (wife of the Prophet) 


Sawda (Urdu poet; d. 1195/1781) 
Sayah 

Sayf b. ‘Umar (d. 180/796) 

Sayin 

Sayyid Aba |-‘Ala’ al-Mawdidi 


Sayyid Ahmad al-Badawi 
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336a, 404b, 417a, 417b, 430b, 
436a, 461la, 479a, 482b, 540b, 
550b, 556b, 558b, 563a; m1 12b, 
44b, 46a, 46b, 47a, 47b, 50b, 
92b, 179b, 21 1a, 225b, 248b, 
289b, 292a, 420b, 454a, 489a, 
490b, 49 1a, 548a, 563b; Iv 25a, 
29b, 30a, 78b, 118a, 127a, 138a, 
230a, 232a, 263b, 289b, 295a, 
301b, 308a, 377b, 503b, 505a, 
520a, 531b, 532b, 534b, 535a, 
583a; V 25a, 37b, 42b, 82a, 82b, 
120a, 130a, 134a, 146a, 243a, 
267b, 269b, 278a, 298b, 360a, 
363b, 379b, 448b, 456a; v 484a, 
487a, 494b, 530a, 538a:; see also 
Iblis 

1 247a; v 80a, 96a, 120b 

1127b, 148b, 150a, 152b, 154a, 
155a, 172b, 491b, 524a, 524b, 
525a, 525b, 526a, 526b; 1 
501a; Iv 273a, 273b; v 75b, 
215a, 216b, 227b, 397a, 415b, 
453a 

1428a 

179b, 303a, 460b, 496a; 11 145b, 
198b, 238a, 335a, 403b, 404a, 
432b; mm 9a, 9b, 92a, 94a, 94b, 
395a, 521a, 522b; Iv 29 1a, 
315b, 316b, 527a, 528b, 529a, 
529b, 530a, 536a, 536b, 537a, 
538a, 590a; v 377a, 455b, 458a, 
468a 

v 70a 

V 348b, 349a, 349b 

Vv 346b 

1 428a 

IV 243a; v 341b 

V 507b, 516b, 517b, 518a 

mm 224a 

112la 

Iv 134a 

V 86b, 89b, 90a, 91b, 92b 

see al-Mawdidi, Sayyid Abi 
1-‘Ala (d. 1979) 

1 207b 
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Sayyid Ahmad Barélwi 

[Sir] Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
Sayyid-i Ajall 

Sayyid ‘Alt 

Sayyid ‘Alt Muhammad Shirazi 
Sayyid Darwish 

al-Sayyid Ibrahim al-Mayanji 
Sayyid Kasrawi Hasan 

Sayyid Othman 

Sayyid Qutb 

al-Sayyid, Ridwan 

Scaliger, Joseph Justus (d. 1609) 


Schacht, J. 


Schaeffer, S. [Schneide] 
Schapiro, I. 
Schcheglova, O. 
Schick, R. 
Schimmel, A. 
Schippers, A. 
Schleiermacher, F- 
Schmidtke, S. 
Schneide tarsh 
Schneider, I. 
Schnig, H. 
Schnurrer, C. 
Schock, C. 
Schoeler, G. 
Scholler, M. 


Schonig, H. 
Schub, M. 
Schumann, O. 
Schultens, A. 
Schuon, F. 
Schwally, F. 


Schwarzbaum, H. 
Schwieger, S. 
Scottish Rite Mason 
Scripture 

Seale, M. 

Sears, S. 


PROPER NAMES 


1201b 

see Khan, S.A. (d. 1898) 

m 315b 

IV 266b 

1197a, 197b 

11 88a 

1 377b 

1 377b 

mi 344a, 344b, 345a 

see Qutb, Sayyid 

1368a, 371la 

IV 235a, 245b, 246a; v 344b, 
346a 

1 lla, 28b, 481b; 1 389b; 1v 589a; 
V 32a, 32b 

1 38b 

Iv 194b 

IV 266a, 267a 

1156b; 1v 105a, 308b 

m 144a; v 350a, 352a 

1vV 317b 

1 139b 

1485a, 524a; 11 471a; Iv 8b 

1 38b 

1 491b; m1 96b 

1 288b 

IV 265b 

1 26b; 11 426b 

1 381b, 438b; tv 589a; Vv 32a, 49a 

1 371la, 499b, 580a; Iv 199a, 
205a, 324b, 334b; v 43a, 48a 

1 288b; 1 334b 

Vv 405a 

Iv 195b 

tt 235b 

v 462a 

1 lla, 248b, 322b, 417b; 11 255a, 
384a; 11 465a; tv 189a, 189b, 
193b 

1195b 

Vv 346a 

130b 

see Book 

IV 193b, 195a 

1 409a 


PROPER NAMES 


Second World War 

Segovia 

Seiros Aster 

Seleucia-Ctesiphon 

Seleucid (empire) 

Selim I (Ottoman sultan; r. 1512-20) 
Selim III (Ottoman sultan) 

Selimiye Mosque 

Seljuqs 


Sells, M. 


Semitic (languages) 


pre-Islamic 
Semites 
Semitist(s) 
Senegal 
Sennacherib [Sanharib] 
Sepphoris [Saffiriyya] 
Septuagint 
Serbo-Croatian (language) 
Sergiopolis 
Sergius (alias Nestorius) 
[St.] Sergius the Martyr 
Serjeant, R. 
Segovia 
Sés 
Seth 


Seven Sleepers 


Severus of Antioch 
Seville 

Seyyid Mehmed Stkrit 
Sezgin, F. 

Sha‘ban 


Shaban, M.A. 

al-Sha‘bi, ‘Amir b. Sharahil (d. ca. 105/725) 
Shabwat 

Shaddad 
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see World War IT 

Iv 243a 

V 52a 

1309b 

1137b 

IV 244b 

130b 

ml 429b 

1 421a, 560b; m1 265b, 308b, 433b, 
434b 

1 180b; 1m 374a; Iv 102b, 103a, 
383b; v 117a, 168b, 184a 

Il 227b, 228a, 235a, 241b, 434b, 
483a, 544a; m1 49a; Iv 11 1a; 
v 286b 

1 482b 

Vv 477a 

m 130b 

130a 

1195a; 1 562b, 563a 

v 185a 

1 192b; m1 8b, 390a; v 260b, 308b 

1136a 

see Rusafa 

see Nastir/Nastira 

1 336a; 1 405b 

11 468a, 543a; Iv 204a 

Iv 243a 

see Usays 

1412b; m1 69a, 118b, 541b, 542b; 
IV 303b 

1 98a, 99a, 292b; 11 433b, 435b, 
436a, 436b, 437a; m1 287a, 
321b, 327a, 427a, 520a, 537a; 
IV 351a; v 25 1a; see also Cave, 
Men/People of the 

1312a 

148b; m1 119a; m1 83b; rv 242a 

1 322b 

1 103b, 396b 

u 181b, 398a, 505b; mi 414a; v 2a, 
127a 

IV 386b 

1 393b, 538a, 538b 

Vv 89b 

1 22a; 1 559a, 559b 
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Shadhi 
Shadid 
al-Shafit (d. 204/820) 


Shafi'(s) 

Shah ‘Abdu |-Latif (d. 1752) 
Shah Jahan 

Shahar 

Shahata, ‘A.M. 

Shahid, I. A. 


Shahla Sherkat 
al-Shahrastanit, Abi |-Fath Muhammad (d. 548/1153) 


Shahrir, M. 
Shaked, S. 
Shaker Collection 
Shakespeare, W. 
Shakir, M. 
brothers 
Shakir, M.H. 
Shalabi, H. 
Shaleh, Q, 
Shaltat, M. 


al-Sham 

Shamanism 

Shamma, S. 

Shammar Yuhar‘ish 
Shams al-Din al-Dhahabt 


Shams al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. 
al-Saigh al-Hanafi 


Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Abt Talib al-Dimashqi 


Shams al-Din ‘Umar 


PROPER NAMES 


1m 601b 

122a 

1 lla, 13a, 13b, 18a, 18b, 19a, 67b, 
210a, 337b, 344a, 357b, 387a, 
388b, 412a, 415a, 483a; 11 85b, 
90a, 104b, 215a, 225b, 229b, 
230a, 389b, 520b, 537a, 553b; 
mi 67b, 125a, 175a, 214b; rv 9b, 
110a, 323b, 416b, 564a; v 164b, 
165b, 322b, 322b, 323a, 323b, 
415a, 496b, 557a 

mt 111b; m1 404a, 404b; v 55b 

V 95b, 96a, 97a 

see Jahan 

Vv 86b 

m 142b 

1 501a; 1v 46b, 41 1a, 605a; 
v 29a, 186b 

see Sherkat, Sh. 

1105a, 105b, 118b; tv 414a, 525a; 
V 268a, 268b, 330a 

1428b; v 69b, 70a, 70b, 71a, 71b 

m 144a 

mi 326b 

m1 131b 

1391b; 1 231a 

1 388b 

m 189a; 1v 46b 

IV 392b 

v10la 

tt 125b, 130b; m1 230b; v 99a, 
217b, 342b 

see Syria 

mi 247b 

v 196b 

V 562b 

see al-Dhahabi, Shams al-Din 
Muhammad b. Ahmad 
(d. 748/1348) 

see Ibn al-S@igh al-Hanafi, Shams 
al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman (d. 776/1375) 

see al-Dimashqi, Shams al-Din 
Muhammad b. Abi Talib 
(d. 727/1327) 

m 315b 


PROPER NAMES 


Shams-i Tabrizi (disappeared ca. 645/1248) 
Shamsan 

al-Shanfara 

Shannon, C. 

Shaqiq al-Balkhi 

Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali al-Husayni al-Astarabadt 
Sharah’il Yaqbul 

al-Sha‘rani 

al-Sha‘rawi, [Shaykh] Muhammad Mutawalli (d. 1998) 
Shareef, A. 

Shari‘att ‘Alt (d. 1977) 

al-Sharif al-Murtada 


al-Sharif al-Radi (d. 406/1016) 
Sharntbr 

Sharon, M. 

al-Sharqawt 

Sha’s b. Qays 

al-Shatibr (d. 790/1388) 


Shavuot 

Shawhatan 

al-Shawkant, Abi ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
(d. 1250/1834-9) 


Shawwal-Dhi 1-Qa‘da 

Shayba 

al-Shaybani (d. 189/804) 

Shaydhala, Abt 1-Ma‘alt ‘Azizi/‘Uzayzi b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Jil (d. 49471100) 

Shaykh al-Islam 

al-Shaykh al-Mufid 


Shaykh Sharaf 

al-Shaykhli, [Shaykh] ‘Abdallah 
Shaytan 

Sheba [Saba’] 


Kingdom of 
Queen of 
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Iv 6lb 

see Samson 

1 301b 

u 136a 

v l4la, 383a 

IV 602b 

V 565a 

1 206b, 207a 

1185a; Iv 212a; v 224a 

142la 

tm 286a, 582a 

see al-Murtada, al-Sharif 
(d. 436/1044) 

n114b 

m 503a 

1 169a; Iv 43a, 53a 

1 132b 

Iv 323a 

u 13la, 132a, 133b; m1 164b, 165a, 
165b, 166a, 166b, 167a, 167b, 
168a; v 407b 

1 184b 

V 563a 

1461b; u 113b, 280b; 1v 185b, 
187a, 530b, 603a; v 434b, 435b, 
442b 

Vv 2a 

1513b 

tm 253b 

V 326a, 331b 


IV 268a, 268b, 271b 

see al-Mufid, al-Shaykh 
(d. 413/1022) 

Iv 266b 

Iv 274a 

see Iblis; Satan 

1 60b, 228b, 254b; 11 283a, 459b; 
v 408a, 51 la, 514a, 585a, 
586a, 586b; v 86a, 373b, 
532b; see also Saba’ 

1151b 

16la, 100b, 151b, 152a, 162b, 
163a, 166a, 229b, 347a, 369a, 
532a; 1 216a, 291a, 313b, 314a, 
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Sheban(s) 

Shechem 

Shekhinah 

Shem [Sam] 

Sheol 

Shepard, W. 

Sherif, F 

Sherkat, Sh. 

al-Shibl, Aba Bakr (d. 334/946) 
Shihab al-Din al-Aliisi 


Shihab al-Din al-Bani 
Shihab al-Din Yahya b. Habash al-Suhrawardi 


al-Shihr 
Shri(s)/Shrite(s) [Shra] 


Isma ‘it 
Twelver [Ithna’ ‘Ashart; Ja‘fart/Imami] 


PROPER NAMES 


318a, 344b, 432b, 437b, 486a, 
538a, 558a; m1 48b, 61a, 91b, 
92a, 212a, 395a, 487b, 520a; 
IV 586a, 586b; v 77a, 77b, 93a, 
277a, 424a, 530a, 532b, 533a, 
538a 

16la 

IV 524a 

1459b; 1v 589b 

1 21a; m1 542b, 543a 

V 398a 

140a; 11 489b 

V 297b 

v 540b 

V 141a, 148b 

see al-Alast, Mahmiid Shihab 
al-Din (d. 1854) 

see al-Bani, Shihab al-Din 
(d. 622/1225) 

see al-Suhrawardi, Shihab al-Din 
Yahya b. Habash (d. 578/1191) 

122a 

157b, 58a, 59b, 62b, 68b, 69b, 
189b, 206b, 210a, 219a, 225a, 
225b, 261a, 272a, 306b, 307a, 
342a, 390a, 412a, 518a, 540b, 
541a; 1 12a, 106a, 106b, 11 1a, 
177a, 189a, 193a, 207b, 208a, 
243b, 396a, 396b, 398a, 424b, 
425b, 426a, 427a, 47 1a, 47 1b, 
485b, 503b, 504a, 506a, 527b, 
538b, 560a, 560b; 1 33a, 67a, 
68a, 85b, 249a, 282a, 286a, 
302b, 346b, 370b, 430b, 547a, 
57 1b; tv 26a, 50a, 50b, 52b, 
99a, 129b, 305b, 333a, 387a, 
430b, 450a, 489b, 500a, 534a, 
582b, 591b, 593a, 593b, 594b, 
595a, 595b, 597b, 599a, 599b, 
600a, 601a; v 25b, 192b, 215a, 
215b, 222b, 225a, 225b, 232b, 
233a, 234a, 320b, 325b, 334b, 
404b, 499a, 527b, 534b, 535a 

1 503b 

163a, 68b, 106a, 122b, 307a, 484b, 


PROPER NAMES 


Zaydi 
Shillong (East Pakistan) 
al-Shinqiti, Shurayh al-Khuzai (d. 1913) 
Shiraz (Iran) 


Shiraz Jamal al-Din Aba Ishaq Injai 


al-Shirazi (d. 1050/1641) 
Shiqq 
Shu‘ayb 


[Shaykh] Shu‘ayb al-Hurayfish (d. 801/1398-9) 
al-Shu‘ayba 
Shu‘ba b. al-Hajjaj (d. 160/776) 


[Wadr 1-] Shudayf 

Shukri ‘Ayyad 

Shukri Mustafa 

Shumen (Bulgaria) 
Shummnu/Shumen 

Shurat 

Shirbaji 

[Sheikh] Si Hamza Boubakeur 
Sialkot 

Stbawayhi (d. 177/793) 


Sicily 
Siddiqui, M. 
Sidersky, D. 
Sierra Leone 
Siffin 
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540b, 541a; 1 117a, 208a, 421hb, 
503b, 504a, 521b, 532b, 533a; 
1 467a; Iv 144b, 538a, 598a; 
v 135a, 135b, 232b, 320b 

1105a, 540b; 1 421b 

Iv 274a 

v 418a 

1 282a; m1 313b, 317b, 319a, 32 1a, 
599b, 602a 

see Abi Ishaq Inja, Shiraz Jamal 
al-Din (r. 743-54/ 1343-53) 

Iv 88b 

v 80a 

1149b, 261b, 296b, 300b, 51 1a, 
519a, 532a; 11 293a, 338a, 449a, 
503a, 510, 558a; m1 118b, 200b, 
212b, 381a, 381b, 390a, 390b, 
393b, 401b, 421a, 449a, 479b, 
520b, 525b, 567b; 1v 53b, 130b, 
218a, 258a, 263b, 318b, 319a, 
352b, 429b, 508b, 523b, 605a, 
605b, 606a; v 130b, 245a, 
246b, 247b, 312b, 313a, 313b, 
468a 

Vv 220b 

1 295a; Iv 604b 

1 384a, 385a, 385b, 386b, 387a, 
39 1a, 392a, 393b, 395a, 395b 

Vv 86b 

1 132b 

1293a 

mm 602a 

tm 322b 

m 84b 

IV 266b 

V 343b 

Iv 266a 

1131a, 131b, 529b, 530a; 1 108b, 
229b, 347a, 347b, 348a, 349a, 
352a, 355b, 361a, 364a; mm 
112b, 124a, 202a, 606a 

v 402a 

u 215a; v 416a, 48la 

Iv 194b 

im 327a 

1518a 
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Battle of 


Syistan 

al-Sijistant, Aba Bakr (d. 330/942) 
al-Syistani, Abt Hatim (d. 255/869) 
al-Sijistant, Ahmad (d. 399/1008) 


al-Syistani, Ibn Abi Dawid (d. 316/929) 


Sikandara 

al-Silafi, Aba Tahir (d. 576/1180) 
Silay, K. 

Silvestre de Sacy, A. 

[St.] Sumeon (the Stylite) 


Simnant, ‘Ala al-Dawla (d. 736/1336) 


Simonsen, J.B. 
Simurgh 
Sin 


Sinai 


Mount [Tar] 


Sinai, N. 

Sinan (architect) 

Sinan dho-Ilim 

Sinan Pasha (mosque in Cairo) 
Sind 

Sindhi (language) 
Singapore 

Sinitic, Old (language) 
Sinkiang 

Sir Bani Yas 

Sirius [al-Shi‘ra] 

Sirius Verse 

Sirwah 

Sistan 

al-Sistant, ‘Alt Husayni 
Six Books 


Skidmore, Owings and Merrill’s Islamic Cultural 


Center (New York) 


Slavs 


PROPER NAMES 


i 84b, 85a; Iv 72b, 135b, 365b, 
494a;vla 

ml 86a 

1 231b 

tt 228b 

Iv 169b 

1 348a, 350b, 481b; mt 288a; 
IV 355a, 356b, 362a; v 332a 

1 165a; m 323a 

Vv 329a 

V 395a 

Iv 189b 

1181b, 336a; m1 405a, 405b 

1 120a, 120b; v 158b 

Iv 153a, 153b; v 194b 

ml 222b 

v 86b 

1214a, 308a, 336a, 465a; 11 309a; 
1 9b, 394a, 405a; Iv 510a; 
V 28a, 184b, 185a, 366b, 463b 

1179a, 260b, 261a, 534a; 1 218b, 
256b, 305a, 305b, 306b, 308b, 
31 la, 316a, 324a; m 5b, 190b, 
224a, 394a, 495b, 496a, 496b; 
IV 132b, 467a, 513b; v 28a, 28b, 
29a, 41a, 107a, 259b, 260a, 
300a, 362a, 546b 

v 174a, 421a, 421b 

m 435a 

Vv 93a 

m 435b 

m3l4a 

1 136a; v 95a, 96a, 342a 

m1 344b; tv 271b; v 100a 

m 244a 

1172b 

1155a 

1v 109a; v 51b, 52a, 52b 

see Verse 

Vv 89a 

Vv 503a 

V 225a 

11 379a, 381la 

m 435b 


m 543a 


PROPER NAMES 
Sleepers 


Smith, J.I. 

Smith, J.Z. 

Smith, W.C. 

Smith, W. Robertson 


Smitskamp, R. 
Snouck Hurgronje, C. 


Socrates 
Sodom 


People of 
Soekarno 
Sogdiana 
[King] Solomon [Sulayman] 


Solomon Ibn Adret (d. 1310) 
Solvet, Ch. 
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see Seven Sleepers; Cave, Men/ 
People of the 

1 89b; 1 53b, 172a; 1 529b 

Iv 485a 

11 565a, 565b; Iv 383b, 395a 

1 368a, 402a; 11 523b; 11 96b, 97a, 
98a; V 66b, 67a, 362a 

IV 267a 

1 8a, 330b; m1 343b, 344a, 344b; 
Iv 98a 

v 8b 

1 299b; m1 23 1b, 232a, 232b, 489b; 
IV 425a, 584b; v 253b, 470b 

mm 231b 

v 100a 

1139b 

152a, 53b, 54a, 61b, 99a, 100b, 
101a, 149b, 151b, 152a, 162b, 
163a, 165a, 166a, 166b, 168a, 
168b, 195a, 207b, 21 1b, 228b, 
229a, 229b, 236b, 245b, 347a, 
490b, 496a, 496b, 532a; 1 38b, 
216a, 275b, 313b, 314a, 318a, 
344b, 394b, 404b, 416a, 436a, 
436b, 437b, 467b, 476b, 481b, 
486a, 537b, 547a, 558a; m1 4a, 
4b, 12a, 43b, 44b, 48b, 50a, 50b, 
6la, Ila, 93a, 93b, 94a, 94b, 
95a, 103a, 190a, 208a, 224a, 
226a, 242a, 247a, 249a, 249b, 
250a, 253b, 395a, 410a, 418a, 
444b, 479b, 487a, 487b, 520a, 
521a, 522a, 525b, 534b, 546a; 
IV 61b, 135b, 210b, 213b, 288b, 
29 1a, 294a, 304a, 304b, 307b, 
315a, 315b, 316a, 316b, 438b, 
509a, 513b, 516b, 524b, 538a, 
555a, 577a, 586a, 586b, 604a; 
v 76b, 77a, 77b, 108a, 120b, 
127b, 200b, 202b, 277a, 281b, 
285a, 342b, 373b, 377a, 390a, 
412a, 424a, 470b, 475b, 476a, 
530a, 532b, 533a, 533b 

Vv 309b 

Iv 188a 
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Somalia 

Sons of Adam 

Sons of the Covenant 
Son of God 


Sons of Israel 
Soqollu Mehmed 
Sorabe (language) 
Sorbonne 

Sothis 

Soucek, P. 

Sourdel, D. 

South Africa 
Sozomen/Sozomenos 
Spain 


Muslim 

Nasrid 
Spaniards 
Spanish (language) 
Spellberg, D. 
Speyer, H. 


Spitaler, A. 
Sprenger, A. 

Sri Lanka 

St. Petersburg 
Starcky, J. 

Station of Abraham 
Steingass, F. 
Stenhouse, P. 


Stephanus Byzantinus (Stephanus of Byzantium) 
Stephen (of Acts 7:40-1) 


Stetkevych, J. 
Stewart, D. 


Stewart, T. 
Stoics 
Stowasser, B.F. 
Stiegecker, H. 
Strabo 


PROPER NAMES 


1 127b; m1 326b; tv 360b 

see Adam 

1181b 

m 7a; see also Ezra; Christ; Jesus; 
Messiah 

see Israel 

m 322a 

1136a 

1425a 

V 52a 

1 328b; v 78a 

1538 

see Africa 

v 90b, 258b, 263a, 263b 

1 35a, 343a, 472a; m1 296b, 30 1a, 
302, 303a, 303b, 306b, 321b, 
432a, 559a; IV 236b, 240a, 
244b, 317a, 415b; v 186a, 341b, 
344b, 345a, 401b, 402a 

1 206b; 1 263b; 1v 317a 

ml 308a, 318b 

v 309b 

see Aljamiado 

160a 

11 436a; mi 4a, 522a; tv 54b, 194b; 
V 236b 

1 354b, 361b; m1 131b; rv 195b 

1323a; Iv 192b, 193a, 194b 

IV 273b; v 538b 

IV 250b, 25la, 265b, 362a; v 347b 

1138a 

see Abraham 

m 110b 

IV 525a 

1 298b; 1 427a 

1275b 

m1 477a, 481b 

1 236a, 237a, 492b, 11 180a; 
IV 104a, 483b, 585a; v 63b, 
80a, 232a 

V 97a 

ml 386b; v 8b 

1 81b, 295b; v 521b 

m 396b 

11 427a; Iv 586a 


PROPER NAMES 


Strasburg 
Strothmann, R. 
Stuttgart 
Sudan 


Republic of 
al-Suddi al-Kabir, ‘Abd al-Rahman (d.127-8/745-7) 
Suez 


Safi(s) [ahl al-tasawwuf | 


Sufrites 


Sufyan b. ‘Abd al-Asad 
Sufyan b. “Uyayna (d. 198/814) 
Sufyan al-Thawri al-Kafi, Aba ‘Abdallah (d. 161/778) 


Suhayb b. Sinan 
Suhayl (Canopus) 
al-Suhayli, Abi ]-Qasim ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abdallah 
(d. 581/1185) 
al-Suhrawardi, Aba Hafs “Umar (d. 632/1234) 
al-Suhrawardi, Shihab al-Din Yahya b. Habash 
(d. 587/1191) 
Sukulu Mosque 
al-Sulami, Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman (of Nishapir; 
d. 412/1021) 
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142b; tv 243b 

1105a 

Vv 352a 

133b, 69b, 127b; m1 306b, 326b; 
IV 176b, 275b, 360b, 538b 

i 328a 

1488a, 488b; 1 106a, 15 1a; m 224b 

v 184b 

15la, 62b, 68b, 176a, 189b, 201b, 
206b, 263a, 389b, 48 1a, 485a, 
497a, 520b, 526b, 556b; 1 119a, 
120a, 161a, 206b, 215b, 279b, 
286a, 286b, 409b, 451a, 451b, 
452a, 502a, 527b; 1 67a, 83a, 
10la, 167a, 187b, 230b, 236b, 
251a, 254a, 305b, 310b, 31 1a, 
317a, 374a, 395b, 397a, 407a, 
492a, 507b; Iv 77b, 88a, 88b, 
157a, 157b, 167b, 169b, 173b, 
175a, 232b, 371a, 424a, 424b, 
430b, 49 1a, 494b, 509b, 547a, 
573a, 579b; v 13a, 94b, 97b, 
100a, 137a, 137b, 138a, 138b, 
139a, 139b, 141a, 141b, 142a, 
142b, 143a, 144a, 146b, 147a, 
151b, 152b, 153a, 157b, 158a, 
220b, 288a, 383b, 384a, 386b, 
40 1a, 467a, 486b, 552b 

1540a; m1 86a, 87a, 387a, 389b, 
400a, 521a; Iv 354a, 354b, 
355a, 387a 

m 178a 

tt 105b, 387b; 1v 390b 

1277b, 349a, 481a; 1 103b, 105b, 
347b, 386b; v 139a, 139b 

1 289b; v 59a 

v5lb 

Iv 10b; v 334a 


v 143b, 147b, 148a 

1 85a; 0 279b; m1 187b, 310a; 

v 484a 

1 285b 

1 119b, 120a, 453a; mt 236b; 

Iv 157a; v 139a, 139b, 140a, 141a, 
143a, 143b, 147a, 148b, 151b 
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al-Sulami, Safwan b. al-Mu‘attal 

Sulayhids 

Sulayman (Umayyad caliph) 

Sulayman ‘Abd al-Qawi al-Tafi (d. 716/1316) 
Sulayman b. Khalaf al-Bajis (d. 474/1081) 
Sulayman b. Mihran al-A‘mash 


Sulayman b. Muslim b. Jammaz 


Sulayman b. Tarkhan al-Taymi (d. 143/760-1) 
Sulayman b. Wahb 

Sulaymaniyya complex (Damascus) 

Suleyman (the Magnificent; r. 926-74/ 1520-66) 
Suleymanlis 

Suleymaniye mosque (Istanbul) 

Sultan Baha (d. 1103/1691) 

Sultan Walad (d. 712/1312) 

Sulu (language) 

Sulwan 

Sumatra 

Sumayya bt. Kubbat (d. bef: the Azra) 
Sumerians 

Sumiyada‘ 

Sumiyafa’ Ashwa‘ 

Sundanese (language) 

Sundermann, W. 


Sunnis/Sunnites 


Surya 
Sasa (Tunisia) 


al-Sasi, Abi Shu‘ayb Salih b. Ziyad (d. ca. 261/874) 


Suwa‘ 
al-Suyatt, Jalal al-Dim (d. 911/1505) 


PROPER NAMES 


156b, 57b 

1 34b 

v 186a 

V 334a 

1514a 

see al-A‘mash, Sulayman b. 
Mihran (d. 148/765) 

see Ibn Jammaz, Sulayman b. 
Muslim (d. after 170/776-7) 

11 390b, 516a; tv 387b 

see Ibn Wahb, Sulayman 

m 435b 

m 320a, 320b, 322a, 599a 

V 225b, 226a 

m435a 

mi 225b; v 97a 

IV 56a, 58b, 62b 

1136a 

v 127a 

m 31l6a 

Vv 59a 

v 52a, 124b 

V 87b, 91b 

V 565b, 566a 

v10la 

m 144a 

1 56b, 57b, 59b, 74a, 186b, 342a, 
386b, 387a, 388b, 390a, 390b, 
418a, 427a, 518a; 1 12a, 113a, 
189a, 206a, 11 la, 206a, 207b, 
208a, 243b, 285a, 422a, 424b, 
47 1b, 504a, 506a, 521b, 527b, 
532b, 537b, 538b, 553a; 1 
161b, 285a, 285b, 370b; Iv 99a, 
129b, 265a, 268b, 342a, 387a, 
449a, 450a, 450b, 495b, 500a, 
593a, 594a, 594b, 598b; v 24a, 
24b, 139b, 210b, 217a, 225b, 
227a, 233a, 404a, 404b, 527b 

V 52a 

ml 432b 

IV 359a, 359b, 390a 

11 317b, 474a, 483a; m1 518b 

1 33a, 36a, 73b, 78a, 90a, 126a, 
200b, 205b, 210a, 358b, 420b, 
514a; 1 110b, 113b, 114b, 121a, 


PROPER NAMES 


Swahili (language) 
Swanson, M. 
Sweeney, A. 

Sword Verse 

Syr 

Syria [(Bilad) al-Sham] 


Greater [al-Sha’m/al-Sha’am] 
Syriac (language) 
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229a, 231a, 231b, 232a, 232b, 
233b, 27 1a, 357a, 358b, 378a, 
385a, 390a, 394a, 415b, 461a, 
468b; mm 141b, 215a, 309a, 
363a, 363b, 385a, 506a, 561b, 
570b, 572b; tv 9b, 15b, 156a, 
166b, 212b, 232a, 287a, 351b, 
373b, 444b, 477b, 542b, 543a; 
v 119b, 219b, 221a, 277b, 302a, 
302b, 326b, 327a, 328a, 328b, 
330b, 332a, 332b, 334a, 334b, 
335a, 346b, 434b, 444b, 496a 

1 136a; v 342a 

Iv 287b 

ml 226b 

see Verse 

v 52a 

19a, 9b, 10a, 47a, 108b, 110b, 
121la, 127b, 138a, 150a, 153b, 
173b, 181b, 210a, 265b, 290b, 
307b, 308a, 308b, 332b, 333a, 
335b, 336a, 557a; 11 22b, 30a, 
30b, 39a, 40a, 294b, 384b, 
514b, 515a, 515b, 560a; 1m 3b, 
5a, 5b, 9a, 29a, 68b, 85b, 142b, 
152b, 153a; m1 179b, 263a, 
300b, 301a, 308b, 309a, 309b, 
310b, 31 la, 370a, 405b, 409a, 
428b, 429a, 429b, 430a, 432a, 
433a, 499a, 500a, 500b, 544a, 
556a, 578a; Iv 44a, 46a, 11 1b, 
237a, 240b, 325b, 360b, 389a, 
389b, 467a, 524b, 525a, 572a; v 
2a, 71a, 92a, 137a, 184b, 185a, 
185b, 186a, 186b, 217a, 235a, 
263a, 361b, 481b, 516b 

m 180a 

145b, 136a, 138a, 138b, 200b, 
31la, 313b, 316b, 490a; 1 228a, 
23 1a, 231b, 233b, 234a, 235b, 
544a; m1 la, 8b, 9a, 9b, 49a, 56a, 
57a, 114a, 118a, 118b, 129a, 
130a, 130b, 131a, 231a, 244a, 
244b, 407b, 518a; Iv 257b, 35 1b, 
397a, 517a; v 3a, 241a, 246a, 
251a, 306a, 306b, 404b, 551b 
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Christian 
Syrian(s) 

Christian Fathers 
Szedlmayer, I.B. 
Szokoly, I. 


iE 


[Ayatollah] Taleqanit 
Tabala 


al-Tabari, Abt Ja‘far Muhammad b. Jarir (d. 310/923) 


PROPER NAMES 


11 236a 
147b, 353b; mt 119a, 309a; v 25la 
m 144a 
v 345b 
Vv 348b 


ml 286a 
11 237b 
1 2a, 20b, 44b, 45a, 53a, 55a, 57a, 


60b, 94b, 113b, 186a, 200a, 
200b, 203b, 205a, 208a, 208b, 
255b, 257a, 260b, 262b, 266b, 
267a, 267b, 277b, 278a, 286b, 
354a, 396b, 41 1a, 412a, 425a, 
427a, 439a, 445b, 494b, 527a, 
528b, 531a; u 4a, 4b, 21b, 88b, 
98b, 99a, 105a, 106b, 110a, 
110b, 11 1a, 111b, 112a, 113a, 
113b, 114a, 146b, 147a, 147b, 
148a, 150b, 151b, 154b, 156a, 
156b, 177b, 178a, 195b, 217b, 
219b, 220a, 220b, 221a, 221b, 
227b, 230b, 239b, 27 1a, 278a, 
338a, 338b, 357b, 369b, 385a, 
388b, 389b, 392b, 400b, 424a, 
426b, 435a, 446b, 456b, 468b, 
478a, 478b, 488a, 491a, 491b, 
495b, 498b, 505a, 517a, 523b, 
524a, 530a, 545b, 562b, 563a; 
1 Sb, 6a, 38a, 50b, 52b, 57a, 
58b, 67b, 82a, 82b, 91a, 91b, 
94b, 95a, 130a, 146a, 18 1a, 
228b, 236a, 239b, 249b, 282a, 
282b, 283a, 284a, 294a, 378a, 
388b, 402b, 410b, 421b, 423b, 
424b, 427a, 459b, 460a, 470a, 
470b, 471a, 505b, 506a, 541b, 
542a, 565a, 582a; Iv 22b, 44b, 
47a, 54b, 59a, 59b, 59b, 61a, 
69a, 69b, 70a, 76b, 95b, 96a, 
96b, 131a, 133b, 134b, 157a, 
157b, 212b, 214b, 262a, 262b, 
303b, 304a, 315a, 315b, 316a, 
316b, 317a, 324a, 327a, 354b, 


PROPER NAMES 


al-Tabart, ‘Alt b. Sahl Rabban (d. ca. 250/864) 


‘Tabaristan 


al-Tabarsi, Abt ‘Ali al-Fadl b. al-Hasan (al-Tabrist; 


d. 548/1153-4) 


Tabataba1, Muhammad Husayn (d. 1403/1982) 


‘Tabbaa, Y. 
Tablet(s) 
Preserved [lawh mahjfiz] 


Tabkhanah-yi Sayyidat-i Kazan 
Tablight Jama‘at 
al-Tabrisi [al-Tabrizi] 


‘Tabriz 
‘Tabak 


Tafrishi, A. 

al-Taftazant, Sa‘d al-Din (d. 791-2/1389-90) 
Tagalog (language) 

[Bani] Taghlib 

Taghiat 
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356a, 397a, 407b, 460b, 496b, 
509b, 51 1b, 519a, 525b, 533b, 
536b, 539b, 592a; v 9a, 16b, 
17b, 18a, 25b, 31b, 33b, 34a, 
34b, 37a, 41a, 46a, 55a, 64a, 
83b, 119b, 125a, 131a, 131hb, 
143b, 157a, 160b, 161a, 164a, 
179a, 195a, 219b, 242b, 243a, 
277a, 329b, 341a, 353a, 360a, 
361b, 377a, 377b, 389b, 398a, 
400b, 401a, 435b, 439b, 440b, 
441b, 442a, 444a, 448a, 448b, 
462a, 466a, 470a, 473a, 473b, 
474b, 475a, 476a, 482a, 428b, 
49 la, 495a, 552a 

1118a, 437b; 1 531a; Iv 123b, 
169a 

1 558b 

1 200a, 225a, 268b; 1 1 15a, 118a, 
188a, 188b, 468b, 505a; mm 5b, 
6a, 239b, 240a, 469b, 470a; 
IV 15a, 594b, 602b; v 330a, 
335b, 336a, 360b, 442a 

1 203b, 204a, 427b; 1 80b, 130b, 
468b; mm 6a, 10b, 460b; tv 489b, 
536b, 602b 

m 310a 

1 305a, 468b; Iv 262b, 425b 

1 92a, 247b; m1 508a, 538a; IV 
261b, 262a, 445b, 447a, 545a, 
570a; v 150a, 153b 

Iv 265b 

1 520b; v 228a 

see al-Tabarsi, Abu ‘Ali al-Fadl b. 
al-Hasan (al-Tabrist; 
d. 548/1153-4) 

1 268a; tv 266b 

1 320a, 398a, 517b; 1 148b, 149a, 
l5la, 262b, 295a, 339a, 427b, 
455a; 1 390a, 457a; Iv 153b; 
v 40a, 40b, 175b, 185a, 472a 

IV 267a 

1 198a, 483b 

Vv 10la, 101b 

Wt 221a; m1 462a; tv 152a v 416b 

mm 26b 
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Taha, Mahmid Muhammad 
Taha Husayn 

al-Tahawi (d. 321/933) 
Tahir al-Jaza iri 

‘Tahirids 

al-Taif 


Taiwan 

al-Taiyytina 

Tajikistan 

Takim, L. 

Talab Riyam" b. Shahran 
Talha 

Talha b. Musarrif (d. 112/730) 
Talibids 

‘Talmon, R. 


‘Talmud 


Babylonian 
Jerusalem 
Talshir 
Talat 
Talat (son-in-law of Labid b. al-A‘sam) 
Tamil (language) 


[Bani] Tamim 


Tamim b. Huways 
‘Tamim al-Dart 
‘Tamim wa-Bakr 
‘Tamim wa-Rabr‘a 
al-Tamimi 


al-Tamimi, Ismail b. Muhammad 


al-Tamimi, Muhammad b. Ahmad (d. late 


fourth/tenth century) 
[Shaykh] al-Tamimi (Mufti of Egypt) 
Tamlikha 
Tamna‘ (capital of Qataban) 
‘Tanta 
‘Tantawi, M. 
Tantawi Jawhari 
Tantkh 
al-Tanakhi, ‘Isa 


PROPER NAMES 


1 33b, 34a, 34b, 35a 

see Husayn, Taha 

1419a 

V 329b 

m 312b 

1 154a, 290b, 319b, 323b, 338b; 
1 19b, 20a, 294b, 295a, 298a, 
299b, 303a, 388a, 465b, 466a, 
466b, 513b, 578b; 1v 11 1b; 
v 254a, 481b, 565b 

1287b 

1529b 

V 226a 

IV 526b, 537a 

V 86b, 89b, 92b, 93a, 563a 

1 389a; 1 148a 

1 387a 

Iv5la 

1531a; 1 351b, 361a, 364a, 365a, 
367b; Iv 199b 

tt 213a, 402b; m 9b, 174a, 539b; 
IV 484b; v 90b, 495b 

mn 24la 

1 482b 

IV 266a 

see Saul 

1468a 

V 94a, 342a 

1110b, 121a, 529b, 530a; m 460a; 
v 79a, 199a, 366a 

m 89a 

1110a 

1529b 

1529b 

V 334b 

1554b, 556a 

11 446b 


Iv 270a 

1v 10b 

Vv 86a 

11 207b 

1 186b; v 218a 

see Jawhari, Tantawt 
1308a 

1554a 


PROPER NAMES 


‘Tanzania 
‘Taoism 


Taqi al-Din b. Taymiyya 


Taqif 
Tarafa 
al-Tarafi 
Targum 
‘Tarth 
Tarim Basin 
Tariq Rajab Museum 
Tariq Ramadan 
Tarquinius Priscus (r. 616-578 BCE) 
Tarsus 
Tartars 
Tashi Khatin 
‘Tasnim 
Tathlith 
Tatian 
al-Tawhidi (d. 414/1023) 
Tawfiq, Khedive 
Tawfiq al-Hakim 
al-Tawil, S.R. 
‘Tawrat 
Tawis b. Kaysan (d. 106/724) 
al-Tawwazi, ‘Abdallah b. Thabit (d. 308/920) 
Tayyibi-Musta‘l Isma ‘Tt 
Taym 
Tayma 
Rabbi of 
al-Tayy 
al-Tayyib, ‘Abdallah 
[Imam] al-Tayyib 
al-Tayyib al-Azraq 
Techiman 
Tehran 
Telanissos 
‘Tell el-Maskhita 
Telugu (language) 
Temple 
in Jerusalem [bayt al-maqdis] 
Jewish 
Mount [al-haram al-sharif | 


University (Philadelphia, PA) 


v 209a, 218a 

mi 247b 

see Ibn Taymiyya, Taqi al-Din 
Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Halim 
(d. 728/1328) 

1 19b 

1 588b, 589a, 589b 

m 542b 

1146a 

mm 242a 

1172b 

mm 305b 

see Ramadan, T. 

IV 52a 

m1 374b 

Vv 350b 

1m 313b 

11 218a, 283b, 284a 

see Trinity 

m 13a 

1428a 

Iv 27la 

see al-Hakim, Tawfiq 

V 329b 

see Torah 

1 239a 

un 107a; 1m 117a 

Iv 490a 

1152b; v 508a 

tt 150a; 11 588b; Iv 111b, 427b 

n5l5a 

1308a 

133b 

1 503b 

IV 267a 

i 327b 

1172a; mi 347a; v 342a, 540a 

m 405b 

1137b 

V 342a 

tt 155b; mt 4a; v 455b 

Iv 514a, 516a, 516b 

1 125b, 303a; m1 2b, 3a 

1125b, 126a, 149b, 156a, 156b; 
1 2b, 3a, 3b, 5a, 427a, 429a 

Vv 69b 
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Qir 
‘Ten Commandements 


Terah [Tarih, Tarakh] 
Termez (Uzbekistan) 
Terrolensis, Johannes Gabriel 
Tertullus (of Acts 24:2) 
Teseo Ambrogio degli Albonesi (d. 1540) 
Testament 
Greek New 
New 


Old 


Thailand 
Tha‘laba 


al-Tha‘labi, Abi Ishaq Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 


Ibrahim (d. 427/1035) 


‘Thamanin 
Thamid 


People of 


Thamudeni 
Thaqif 


PROPER NAMES 


1 365a, 365b, 366a, 366b, 367a, 
367b; v 259b 

1192a; v 248b 

1 432b 

v 345a 

1310b 

Iv 245a 


1475a; m 12a 

142b, 98a, 108b, 109b, 123b, 237b, 
303b, 307b, 316a; 1 146b, 244b, 
269a, 343a, 404b, 566a; m1 8a, 
8b, lla, 13a, 23b, 51b, 144a, 
147a, 184a, 477b, 519b; 
Iv 236b, 241b, 289a, 298a, 
299a, 450b, 586a; v 7a, 129b, 
427a, 468b 

1109a, 166b, 214a; m1 9b, 11 la, 
480a; Iv 122b 

See also Bible; Luke; Mark; 
Matthew; Revelation of John 

Vv 213a, 215a 

1 16b 

1 62a, 366a; 1 105b, 11 1b, 404b, 
405a, 462b, 463b, 542a; mm 83a, 
214a; Iv 57b, 303a, 351b, 396b, 
533b; v 146b, 147a, 324b, 325a, 
329b, 390a 

1146b 

1 21b, 98b, 149b, 150a, 150b, 152b, 
160b, 261b, 286b, 287a, 395b, 
505a, 538a; 1 43b, 212a, 259b, 
293a, 338b, 339a, 340b, 399b, 
427a, 427b, 437a, 459b, 541b, 
542a, 543a; m1 200b, 381a, 417a, 
485b, 486a, 518b, 519a, 519b, 
520a, 520b, 521b, 522a, 534b, 
553a; IV 160a, 258a, 296a, 
296b, 309a, 321a, 352a, 352b; 
V 252b, 253a, 253b, 254a, 
261b, 280a, 318a, 389a, 460b 

m 443a, 583a; Iv 352b, 425a, 454a, 
520a, 521b, 522a; v 107b, 164b, 
171b, 252b, 317b, 471a 

1150a 

11 466a, 513b 


PROPER NAMES 


Tha’ran Yuhan‘im 
‘Thatta 
‘Thawr 

Cave of 

Mount 
Thawr-Ba‘al™ 


al-Thawri 


Theodore Abi Qurra (bishop of Harran; d. 210/826) 
Theodor Bibliander 

Theodosius 

Theophanes 

Theophilus the Indian 

Thicket, People of the [ashab al-ayka] 


‘Thomas, D. 

Thomas Erpenius 
Thot/Thoth (Egyptian god) 
Throne of God 

‘Throne Verse 

Tiberias 

Tietz, R. 

al-Tifasht 

al-Tighnari 

Tigris 


‘Tihama 


al-Tyani, [Shaykh] Ahmad 

al-Tilimsant, Ibn al-Hay (d. 737/1336) 

Timothy I (Nestorian patriarch) 

Timar (r. 771-807/1370-1405) 

Timirids 

al-Tirmidhi, Aba ‘Isa Muhammad b. ‘Isa (d. 279/892) 


Titus 

Tjokroaminoto 

TKA 

Toelle, H. 

Toledan(s) 

Toledo (Spain) 
Corpus Toletanum 


‘Tohidi, N. 
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V 563b, 564a 
mi 434a 


20a 

1271la, 293b 

Vv 90b 

see Sufyan al-Thawri al-Kafi 
(d. 161/778) 

IV 71a, 404b, 560a; v 8b 

see Bibliander, Th. 

1 293a; m1 375a 

1475a 

V 563b, 564a 

1 260a; 11 393b, 486a, 519b, 522a; 
IV 53b, 54a, 54b, 318b; v 245a, 
313a 

1118b, 438a; v 372a 

see Erpenius, Thomas (d. 1624) 

1 485a; v 119a 

see God 

see Verse 

1 309b, 390a 

1 352a 

1439a 

148b 

1 147a; 1 332b, 559b, 560b; m1 5b, 
53b; v 126b 

1214b, 529b; m 21 1a, 294b; 
IV 254a 

133b 

1 78a 

Vv 37la 

ml 268a, 313b, 314a, 318a, 320b 

1174a, 283a; 11 308b, 320a 

1389a, 391b; 1 270b, 377a; 46 1a, 
554a; m1 391b; Iv 370a, 37 1a; 
v 278a 

i 146b; m 4a, 6a, 539b 

v 99a 

see Islam 

1 4b, 213b; v 65b, 126b 

148b 

1 432b; Iv 236b, 242a 

IV 236b, 239a, 242b, 243, 245a, 
245b 

v 540b 
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Tollens, L. 
‘Toorawa, S. 
Topkap: Museum 
Topkapi Saray1 
Torah [Tawrat] 


Tornberg, C.J. 
Torrey, C. 


Toronto, J. 
Tottoli, R. 


Tower of Babel 

TPA 

Traditionalists [muhaddithiun| 
Transjordan 


‘Transoxania 


‘Transvaal 
‘Trench 

Tribes 

Trinity [tathlith] 


PROPER NAMES 


v 350a 

1347a; Vv 376b 

1 155b, 283a 

ml 299a, 318b, 320a 

111b, 17b, 100a, 118a, 228b, 245b, 
305a, 310b, 312b, 516b; 1 183b, 
22 1a, 235b, 316a, 342a, 342b, 
343a, 434a, 485b, 494a, 498a, 
499a, 513a, 516b, 544b, 571b; 
1 16a, 23b, 24b, 25a, 25b, 26a, 
28a, 30b, 31a, 51b, 57a, 65a, 
104b, 150b, 151a, 174b, 186b, 
190a, 191la, 255b, 260a, 425b, 
445a, 445b, 495b, 507a, 507b, 
513a, 515a, 593b; tv 3b, 37b, 
536b, 561a, 563b; v 15b, 103a, 
Illa, 152a, 176a, 200b, 23 1b, 
256b, 270a, 300a, 300b, 301a, 
301b, 302a, 302b, 303a, 304a, 
304b, 305a, 305b, 306a, 306b, 
307a, 307b, 308a, 309a, 309b, 
399b, 437b, 463b, 483b 

V 350b 

142b; 1 485a; tv 101a, 101b, 
104a, 133a, 193a, 195a, 302a, 
304a, 314b, 315a, 351b, 399b, 
471b; v 31 1b, 314a, 315a, 
315b 

1 186b 

1 22a, 255a; 11 13b, 14a, 155a, 
509b; 11 105a, 375b; tv 44b, 
352a, 353b, 522a, 606a; 
V 62a 

see Babel 

see Islam 

1 468b 

1 308b; v 185a 

1483a, 518a; 0 106a, 112b, 115b; 
m 305a; Iv 56b 

v 56b 

see Ditch 

m 27a 

1117a, 117b, 223a, 312a, 312b, 
313a, 471b; 1 479b; m 300a; 
IV 38b, 80b, 121a, 122a, 123a, 
412b, 456a; v 368b, 369a, 


PROPER NAMES 


Christian 
Tripolitania 
Troupeau, G. 
Tu‘aylib, A. 
Tuban Abi Karib b. Malki Karib 
Tubba‘ 


People of 
Tubingen University 
al-Tufayl b. al-Harith 
Tulayha b. Khuwaylid (d. 21/642) 
‘Tumim 
Tunis 


‘Tunisia 


Tor 
‘Tur‘a 
‘Turraban 
Turfan 
Turk(s) 


Ottoman 

Persophilic 
‘Turkestan 
Turkey 

Ottoman 


Turkish (language) 


Ottoman 
Turpin, Francois Henri (d. 1799) 


al-Tast, Aba Ja‘far Muhammad b. al-Hasan (d. 460/1067) 


al-Tustari, Sahl b. ‘Abdallah (d. 283/896) 


Tutty Alawiya(h) 


‘Tuwa 
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369b, 370a, 37 1a, 371b, 372a, 
573b 

1378b; 0 443a 

1 86b 

mi 384a 

I 6a 

Vv 567b 

1 152a; 1 437b; tv 320a; v 389a, 
389b, 390a, 390b 

1 522a; v 252b, 389a 

i 362a 

Vv 508a 

1 121a; 1 530a; v 79a 

1 238a 

1 597b 

1 127b; m1 86b, 436b, 596a; 
IV 349a,. 360b 

see Mount Sinai 

v 93a 

Vv 565b 

1172b 

1 146b; 1 240a; 1 543a; rv 242b, 
243a; Vv 350b, 359b 

Iv 244b 

Iv 57b 

1293b 

143a, 146b, 147a, 321a; m1 325a; 
IV 486b, 566b; v 209b, 21 1a, 
225b, 342b, 346a, 352a, 394b 

1 595b; see also Ottoman(s) 
[empire] 

1483a; 1 90a, 287a; Iv 517a; 
v 13la, 343b, 346b, 391a, 393a 

1 136a; v 391b 

Iv 250a 

1 225a, 225b, 261a, 546a; 1 115a, 
117b, 189a, 468b; 11 94b, 470a, 
470b, 47 1a; Iv 538b, 539b, 
594b, 597a, 602b; v 330a, 442a 

1 86b; 1 118b, 119a, 119b, 409b; 
1m 187b, 230b; Iv 157b, 158a; 
v 140b, 141a, 141b, 142a, 143a, 
147a, 148b, 153a, 361a 

V 214b, 227a 

ml 421a; tv 282b; v 110a, 248a, 
395b 
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Tuyuk 

Twelve Tables 
Twelver(s) 
Tyana 

Tyre 


U 


‘Ubayd b. al-Sabbaq 

‘Ubayd b. Umayr (d. 68/687) 

Ubayda b. al-Harith 

‘Ubaydallah b. Jahsh 

‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad (governor of Kiifa; r. 53-9/673-9) 


Ubayy (Codex) 


Ubayy b. Ka‘b (d. 21/642) 


Ubayy b. Khalaf 


Uc Serefeli mosque 


‘Udhra 
‘Uj b. ‘Anaq 
Ugarit 


Ugaritic (language) 


Uhud 


Battle of (3/625) 


al-Ujhart (1190/1776) 


‘Ukal al-‘Aliya 
‘Ukaz 
al-Ukhdid 


UK 

al-Ula 

Ulfa, Maria 
Uljayta 
Ullmann, M. 


PROPER NAMES 


1293b 

mm 509a 

see Shi‘ism 
145b 

mi 594a; v 558b 


1 383b 

tt 381a; m1 515b 

11 400a; v 508a 

11 403a; v 508b 

ml 85b; v 244b 

IV 223a 

1 209b, 333a, 348b, 349b, 350a, 
350b, 353a, 354a, 355a, 356b, 
359a; 1 17b, 102b, 190a, 243b, 
247a, 378a, 385a, 520a; 1 17b, 
19b, 257b, 502a; 1v 388b; 
V 238b, 241b 

tt 147b 

m435a 

1544a 

see Og 

Vv 86b, 126b 

tt 235b 

1110b, 320a, 398a, 406a, 407b, 
409b, 460b, 461b; 1 162a, 241b, 
508b, 519a; mt 18b, 283a, 369b; 
v 43a, 379b, 409a, 491a, 508a 

154b, 320a, 405b, 407b, 409a, 
409b, 461a, 462a, 537a; 1 148b, 
149a, 221b, 262b, 374a, 397b, 
400b, 519a; mt 35a, 456b, 498b, 
603b; Iv 256a, 307b; v 175b, 
49la 

mm 570b 

1529b 

1154a; 1 298a, 529a; m1 41 1a, 500b 

1154a, 154b; mi 501a; v 397a, 
397b 

1489a 

1 150b, 152b, 156a; 1 427b 

Vv 2l4a 

see Oljeytii (r. 703-16/1304-16) 

tt 347a; v 297a 


PROPER NAMES 


Ullmann, Rabi Lion (Ludwig) Baruch 
Ula Cami‘ 
‘Ulya Tamim wa-Sufla Qays 


‘Uman 


‘Umar II (b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz; vr. 99-101/717-20) 


‘Umar al-Aqta‘ 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab (r. 13-23/634-44) 


Covenant of [‘ahd ‘umar] 
‘Umar al-Khayyam (d. bef. 530/1135) 
‘Umar al-Murtada 
‘Umiara b. Hayyan 
‘Umara b. “‘Ukayl 
Umayya b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
Umayya b. Abi |-Salt 


Umayya b. Khalaf 
Umayyad(s) 


Umayyad Mosque 


Umm Ayman 
Umm Habiba bt. Abi Sufyan 
Umm Hani (Bint Abi Talib) 
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v 350a 

m 434a 

1529b 

see Oman 

307a, 307b 

1m 313b 

117b, 18a, 125b, 154b, 189b, 209b, 
273a, 320a, 332a, 332b, 333a, 
355a, 355b, 356b, 357a, 357b, 
358a, 360a, 360b, 388b, 389a, 
390a, 398a 408a, 462a, 518a, 
540b; 1 12a, 16b, 22a, 22b, 
147a, 148b, 183a, 214b, 241a, 
278b, 337a, 38 1a, 382b, 384a, 
384b, 385b, 393a, 397b, 398a, 
398b, 400a, 403a, 522b, 523a, 
523b, 524a, 528b, 555a, 560a; 
mi 3a, 85a, 153b, 179b, 261a, 
429a, 439b, 464b, 500b, 546b, 
552b, 570a, 605a; Iv 99a, 105a, 
125b, 277a, 339b, 386b, 448b, 
449a, 582b, 584a, 587b, 599a; 
v 47b, 59a, 185b, 192a, 196a, 
232b, 285a, 334a, 362a, 441b, 
472a, 510a, 510b, 516a, 535b 

Iv 235a 

I 222a 

1 267b 

m 89a 

1 460b 

1 30b 

IV 111b, 351a; v 36b, 119a, 254a, 
427a 

v 59a 

1 126b, 306b, 466a; 11 22b, 272b, 
560a; m1 6a, 153a, 301a, 302b, 
323a, 370a, 423b, 430a, 430b, 
605b; Iv 52a, 84a, 14la, 333a, 
342b, 364a, 364b; v 186b 

1165b, 279b; m1 298a, 309b, 429b; 
IV 524b, 598b; v 17a, 186a, 
186b, 503a, 503b, 505a 

Iv 45b 

v 508b, 516b, 520a 

mn 103a 
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mm al-Jimal 

mm Kalthtim 

mm Kulthtim (daughter of “Utba) 

mm Kulthim (daughter of the Prophet and Khadija) 
mm Kulthiim (vocalist) 


mm Muhammad 


E-ee ic ee Ss 


mm al-Qura 
Institute 
Umm Salama bt. al-Mughira 


Umm al-Walid 

Umm Waraqa 

‘Umyanis 

Unays 

Universal House of Justice 
United Arab Emirates 
United Kingdom 

U 





nited States of America 


[Bana] ‘Ugayl 
Urartu 

‘Urayna 

Uraz Muhammad 
Urdu (language) 


al-Urdunn 
Uriah [Ahriya] 


Unm 

‘Urwa 

‘Urwa b. al-Ward 

‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr (d. ca. 94/713) 


Usama b. Ladin 

[Mt.] Usays (Sés) 

[Bani] Usayyid 

[Shaykh] Usman dan Fodio 

Usmant, Sh. (d. 1949) 

al-Ushmini (grammarian) 

Ussher, James (d. 1656) 

al-“Utaridi, Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 272/886) 
‘Utba 

‘Uthman 


PROPER NAMES 


1138a 

11 88a 

Vv 535a 

m1 80b; v 507b 

Iv 381b 

u4la 

m 443b 

V 225b 

11 398b; tv 442a; v 508a, 517b, 
518a, 535b 

1 432b 

V 535b 

1 478b 

Iv 45a 

see Baha'is 

1127b 

1 202b; tv 23b 


130b, 31a; 1 135a; m1 286a; tv 23b, 
180b, 273b; v 207a, 215b, 216b, 


218a, 225a, 226b, 538b 

1529b 

1 147a; m1 68b, 69a 

Iv 364a 

m319a 

1 136a, 520a, 520b; 1 90a, 223b; 
Iv 172b; v 94a, 96a, 342a 

see Jordan 

1496a, 496b, 497a; Iv 315b, 
317a 

11 238a 

1353b 

1 302a 

1 150a, 382a; mt 438b; Iv 533a; 
IV 93b; v 31b, 32a, 32b, 33a 

wv 414b 

1 138a; m1 430b 

1 461b, 462a 

1v 177b 

1 80b 

tt 356b 

Iv 249a 

Vv 34a 

1 513b 

see ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan 
(r. 23-35/644-56) 


PROPER NAMES 


‘Uthman b. ‘Affan (r. 23-35/644-56) 


U 





U 


“‘Uthmanic Codex 


thman al-Batti 

thman (b.) Husayn (al-)Warraq 

thman b. al-Huwayrith 

thman b. Muhammad 

thman b. Sa‘d b. ‘Abdallah al-Qutbi (d. 197/812) 
thman b. Sad Warsh 


thman b. Sulayman al-Batti 


[Mulla] ‘Uthman Ismail 


ways, Sayyid 


Uyghur 


ZayY 


Uzbekistan 
al-‘Uzza/al-Uzzav 


“‘Uzzayan 


V 


Vajda, G. 


Valencia 
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163a, 154b, 174a, 209b, 247b, 


27 1b, 278b, 331b, 333a, 348a, 
355b, 356a, 356b, 357a, 357b, 
358b, 359a, 388b, 389a, 462a, 
518a, 539b; 1 169b, 246b, 247a, 
383b, 384a, 384b, 386a, 396a, 
398a, 464a; 1 85a, 87b, 88a, 
123a, 189a, 255b, 256a, 298b, 
303a, 323a, 429a, 464b, 465b, 
476a, 480b, 595a, 598b, 605a; 
IV 26a, 134a, 134b, 135a, 136b, 
139a, 140a, 140b, 201b, 244a, 
265b, 270a, 356a, 356b, 384a, 
389a, 449a, 449b, 450a, 587b, 
593a; V la, 2a, 23b, 24a, 24b, 
25a, 166b, 324a, 408b, 409a, 
409b, 410a, 535b 

1350a; 0 398b; m 124b, 307a, 
307b, 309b; Iv 355a, 355b, 
356a, 357a, 449a, 492b, 
497a,593a, 594b, 600a, 601b; 
v 167a, 335b, 409a, 410a, 410b 

1482b 

1281b, 282a; 1 264a 

1403a 

1m 601b 

IV 359b 

see Warsh, ‘Uthman b. Said 
(d. 197/812) 

v417b 

see Osman Ismail 

uésla 

1136a 

see Ezra 

tt 110b; v 226a 

137b, 95a, 194b, 208a, 330a; 
11 278a, 317b, 329b, 392a, 474a, 
483b; Iv 216b, 330a; v 87a, 88a, 
122a, 26la, 362a 

v 88a 


1528a 
1 284b; Iv 243b 
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Valery, P. 

Varis Shah 
Varisco, D.M. 
Vatican Library 
Vedas 


Vedat Dalakoy’s State Mosque in Islamabad, Pakistan 


Venice 
Venus 
Verevkin, M.I. 
Vernet, J. 
Verse 
Challenge 
Darkness 
Light [ayat al-nir] 


Satanic 

Sirius 

Sword 

Throne [dyat al-kursi] 


Victory 
Versteegh, K. 


[Queen] Victoria 
Vienna 
Council of 
Vietnamese (language) 
Vincent of Beauvais (Vincentius Bellovacensis; 
d. ca. 1264) 
Violet, B. 
Virani, N. 
Virgil 
Vizier’s Gate [Bab al-Wuzara’] 
Vollers, K. 


Vrindavan 


PROPER NAMES 


Iv 470a 

Vv 97a 

m 416a, 555a 

Iv 248a 

m 584b 

m 435b 

Iv 242a, 250a, 265a 

11 405a; Iv 108b; v 93a 

V 347b 

Vv 354b 

v 419b 

1527a, 532b; mt 116a 

V 182a, 182b 

1199a, 213b; 1 218a, 218b; 1 31b, 
34a, 96a, I6b, 218b, 275b, 
276b, 305a, 326a, 326b; 1 
108a, 187b, 208b, 311b, 387b, 
43 1b, 437a, 534b; Iv 380a; v 
18a, 138a, 151a, 155a, 181b, 
182a, 182b, 361b, 427b 

Iv 531b 

V 52b 

mt 151a; 1v 409b 

1 103b, 171a, 264b; 11 32a, 37b, 
38a, 38b, 96a, 96b, 275b, 276b, 
325b, 408b, 461a, 46 1b; 
mi 182b, 267b, 437a; tv 173a, 
176a, 180a, 380a; v 150b, 15 1a, 
277a, 277b, 371b, 427b 

1 326b, 558a 

1128a, 130b, 134a, 231b; 1 347a; 
Iv 199b 

1198b 

Iv 361b 

1v 240b 

v10la 

IV 256b 


Iv 3l7a 

IV 350b 

1 240a; m1 479b; v 52a 

mi 436a 

1 346a, 346b, 357a, 367a; m1 123a, 
124a, 132a; 1v 193b 

V 96b 


PROPER NAMES 


Ww 


Waardenburg, J. 
Wadd 


Wadud-Muhsin, A. 
Wagl 
Wagtendonk, K. 


Wahay, S. 
Wahb b. Munabbih (d. 110/728 or 114/732) 


Wahhabi(s) 


Wahid, A. 
al-Wahidi, Aba ]-Hasan ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Nisabari 
(d. 4687/1076) 


Wahl, S. 

Wahshi 

Wahshi b. Harb (d. 41-50/662-70) 
Waines, D. 


Waldman, M. 

[Shah] Wali Allah al-Dihlawi (d. 1176/1762-3) 
Wali Fard Muhammad 

al-Walid I (r. 86-96/705-15) 


al-Walid II (al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik; r. 125-6/743-4) 


al-Walid b. al-Mughira (d. 218/833) 
Wialiya (one name of Noah’s wife) 
Walker, J. 

Walker, P. 

Wallace D. Mohammed 
Wansbrough, J. 
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1510b 

11 317b, 474a, 483a; mt 518b; 
V 86b, 87b, 91b 

1 202a, 203a, 288b; v 227a, 540a 

Vv 91b 

u 181b, 183a, 184b; m 496b, 538a; 
IV 197a, 341a, 342b, 344a, 
345a; Vv 431b 

V 206b, 225a 

1 365b, 366a, 488a, 496b, 544b; 
1 335a; mt 117a, 117b, 374b, 
408b; Iv 303b, 525b, 586b; 
V 3la, 31b, 38b, 39a, 47b, 307a, 
360b, 390a, 397b 

1 39a, 201b; 1 554a, 554b; mm 179b, 
370b; Iv 493b v 452a, 453a; 
see also Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
Muhammad (d. 1206/1791) 

Vv 214b 

1200a, 321b, 549a; 1 112a, 391b, 
392a; 11 570a, 570b, 57 1b; 
IV 15b, 533b; v 143a, 325a 

v 349a 

1 400b; mm 463a 

v 59a 

149a, 292a, 495b; 1 178b, 223a, 
369b, 447a; 111 392a; v 179b, 
362a, 47la 

IV 383b 

1520a; m1 223b; v 158a, 341b 

see Fard Muhammad (d. ca. 1934) 

1 125b, 126b, 156b; 1 29b; 11 429b 

1 30a; Iv 52a, 141b, 305b; 11 39b; 
1 298b, 300a; v 31b, 186a 

11 528b; mm 247a 

m 541b 

Iv 194b 

11 507b; 1 104a 

see Warith Deen Mohammed 

1133b, 323a, 334a, 350b, 417b; 
11 103b, 150a, 245b, 246a, 250b, 
384b; mt 109a, 124b, 194b, 
456b; 1v 7b, 27a, 116a, 197b, 
199a, 201b, 202a, 202b, 203a, 
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al-Waqidt, Muhammad ‘Umar (d. 207/822-3) 


Waraqa b. Nawfal (cousin of Khadija) 


Warda (vocalist) 

Warith Deen Mohammed 

Warqa (d. 160/776) 

al-Warraq, Ishaq Ibrahim (d. 286/899-900) 
Warsh, ‘Uthman b. Sa‘d (d. 197/812) 


Wasil, [Shaykh Dr.] Nasr Farid (mufti of Egypt) 
Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (d. 131/728-9) 

Wasit 

al-Wasiti, Aba Bakr (d. 320/932) 

al-Wathig (r. 227-32/842-7) 

Watson, A. 

Watt, W.M. 


al-Watwat, Jamal al-Din Muhammad b. Yahya 
Waugh, E. 

al-Wazzan 

Webb, G. 

Weil, G. 


Weiss, B. 

Weiss, L. (later Muhammad Asad) 
Weitbrech, H. 

Welch, A. 

Wellhausen, J. 


Wensinck, A,J. 


PROPER NAMES 


203b, 204a, 260a, 589a; 
v 48b, 299a 

1 145a, 149b, 150a; tv 323b, 
324a, 533a; Vv 34b, 35a, 42a, 
42b, 43a, 43b, 45a, 194a, 
271b 

1315a; 0 241a, 343a, 403a, 
514a, 517b; m 80b, 81a, 
515a, 515b, 516a; Iv 217a, 
408b 

Iv 381b 

131b 

mt 105a 

Iv 390a 

1 334a; 1 247b; m1 607b; tv 356b, 
357b, 359a, 359b, 360b, 36 1a, 
361b, 373a, 390a 

Vv 220a 

1 466b; Iv 74a 

1 387b; m1 Sb 

v l4la 

1469b; 1 333a, 538b; Iv 328a 

147b, 48a 

1 38a, 43a, 200b, 248b, 249a, 
323a, 368a, 368b, 369a, 370a, 
382b, 399a, 417b, 468b; 
1 151b, 19la, 296a, 374b; 
i 22b, 47a, 107a, 196a, 578b; 
IV 196a, 199a, 449b, 535a; 
v 42a, 48b, 298a, 314a, 469b, 
502b 

147a 

1176b, 238b; 0 216a; Iv 35b 

V 329a 

1 85b, 92a; 11 279b; 11 389b 

1322b; tv 188a, 188b, 190b, 450a; 
v 35la 

IV 285b 

V 343a 

Vv 297b 

1 36b; v 424b 

1417b; 1 76a, 41 1a; Iv 98a, 257a, 
260b; v 48a 

1 204a, 330b; 0 181b, 488b, 499a; 
1 538a; v 502b, 504a 


PROPER NAMES 
Wheeler, B. 


Wheelocke, Abraham (d. 1653) 

Whelan, E. 

Wherry, E. 

White Mosque (Ramla) 

Widengren, G. 

Widmanstetter (Widmanstadius), Johann Albrecht von 
(d. 1557) 

Wiederhold, L. 

Wielandt, R. 

Wiet, G. 

Wild, S. 

Wilde, C. 

William of Tripoli 

Winnett, F 

Winter, T. 

Wisnovsky, R. 

Wittenberg 

Wolfson, H. 

Wolof (language) 

World War I 

World War II 

World Wide Web (WWW) 

Wright, W. 


xX 


Xenophanes 
Xenophon 
Xian, Great Mosque of 


Y 


Yada‘ismuhi 
Ya Sin 

Yaf'an 

al-Yaft (d. 768/1367) 
Yafith 

Yaghtth 

Yahid 

Yahuda, A.S. 
Yahadha 
Yahida’ Yakkuf 
Yahweh 
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1 258a; 11 99b, 339a, 340b; 
1V 110b 

Iv 249a 

1 298b 

IV 529b; v 548b 

v 186a 

1 248b 

Iv 245a 


mu 419a; Iv 284a; v 178b 
u 140b 

1169a 

1418a, 421a; 1v 197a 

Iv 215a, 417a 

Iv 240b, 241a 

1428a 

1 162a, 448a; v 350a 
1413b 

Iv 247a 

1104a 

133a 

IV 265b; v 48b 

1 148a, 350b, 361a; v 343b, 351b 
1391a, 392a, 393a, 393b 
1 350b; v 297b 


1103b 
1147a 


see China 


Vv 87b 

Iv 353a 

Vv 87b 

1 78a 

see Japeth 

1 317b, 474a, 483a; v 92a 
1 462b 

V 236a 

see Judah 

v 564b 

m1 9b, 10a, 530b; v 500b 
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Yahya (son of Zechariah) 


Yahya b. Abr Kathir (d. bet. 129/747 and 132/750) 


Yahya b. ‘Adi (d. 363/974) 
Yahya b. Ma‘in (d. 233/847) 
Yahya b. Mubarak al-Yazidi 


Yahya b. Nasr al-Jamali al-Saft 
Yahya b. Sallam al-Basri (d. 200/815) 


Yahya b. Yahya al-Tamimt (d. 226/840) 
Yahya b. Ya‘mur (or Ya‘mar; d. 129/746) 
Yahya Haqqi 

Yahya al-Siafi 

Ya’ jij 

Yakhtiib 

Yakstim 

Yala 

Yalmaq 

Yam 


al-Yamama 


Yamm 

Ya‘qiib 

Ya‘qub b. Ibrahim b. Sa‘d (d. 208/823) 
Ya‘qtb b. Ishaq al-Hadrami 


al-Ya‘qabi, Ahmad b. Abr Ya‘qab b. Wadih 
Yaqit b. ‘Abdallah al-Hamawi (d. 626/1229) 
Yaqit al-Musta‘simi (d. ca. 697/1298) 


Yarmtk 

Yarmouk University 
[Bani] Ya‘rib 
al-Yasa‘ 
Yasar 
Yashi‘ b. Nain 
Yasir" Yuhanim 
Yathill 
Yathra 
Yathrib 


PROPER NAMES 


see John the Baptist 

1 381b, 388a; v 165a 

Iv 7lb 

1 384a 

see al-Yazidi, Yahya b. Mubarak 
(d. 202/817-8) 

m 313a, 313b 

1 110a, 116b; tv 533a; v 333a, 
335a 

1470a 

1 606a 

m1 555a 

see Yahya b. Nasr al-Jamali al-Saft 

see Gog 

1529a 

Iv 46a 

V 90b 

V 93a 

i 541a; see also Canaan [Kan‘an] 

1 12la, 332a, 332b; 1 384b, 388a; 
1 461b, 462a, 462b, 500a; Iv 
22b, 254a, 352b; v 79a, 549b 

v 126b 

see Jacob 

1 393a 

see al-Hadrami, Aba Muhammad 
Ya‘qib b. Ishaq (d. 205/821) 

11 343a, 403b; tv 304a, 315b, 316a, 
317a, 525a; v 389b, 409b 

1147a, 195a; 1 338b, 559b; m1 68b; 
v 127a, 362a 

1137a; m 310b, 31 la, 313a, 320a, 
595b, 597a 

v 185b 

1153a 

m 462a 

see Elisha 

n5l7a 

see Joshua 

V 562b 

v 89a, 89b 

m1 421a; see also Jethro 

1 338a, 405b, 407a, 409a; 1 15a, 
15b, 16b, 20a, 20b, 21a, 148b, 
149b, 294b, 295a, 299a, 299b, 


PROPER NAMES 


Ya‘tiq 

Yawm al-Furqan 

Yazid 

Yazid-1 Khwasi 

Yazid 

Yazid I (Umayyad caliph) 
Yazid IT (r. 101-5/720-4) 
Yazid b. ‘Abdallah 
al-Yazidi, Yalrya b. Mubarak (d. 202/817-8) 
Yca Gidelli of Segovia 
Yemen [al-Yaman] 


Zaydi 
Yemenis/Yemenites 
Sabaean 
Yerushalmi, Y.H. 
Yesil Cami‘ 
Yishaq 
Yoab 
Yogykarta 
Yom Kippur 


Yoruba (language) 

Yuan 

Yuhanna al-Hawshabi (d. 1632) 
Yung-lo 

Yunnan (China) 

Yiinus 

Yunus b. Bukayr (d. 199/815) 

Yunus b. Habib al-Thagafi (d. 182/798) 
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303a, 439a; m1 131a, 207b, 208a, 
367b, 456b, 525b; tv 49a, 259b, 
397a, 529a; v 28b, 44b, 87a, 
375b, 376a, 389b, 549b; see also 
Medina 

1 317b, 474a, 483a; v 92a 

see Day of the Criterion 

m 304b, 433a 

m 433a 

IV 26a; v 185b 

v 186b 

1474b, 475a 

i 28a 

Iv 360a, 389b 

see ‘Isa Dha Jabir 

1 4b, 20b, 44a, 46b, 47b, 67a, 110b, 
12la, 122a, 128a, 148b, 168b, 
173a, 174b, 290b, 293b; 11 19b, 
25b, 34b, 148a, 179a, 294b, 
317b, 358a, 437b, 454b, 463a, 
463b, 559a; m1 58b, 180a, 312b, 
363b, 369a, 47 1a, 558b, 559b; 
Iv 11b, 37a, 44a, 45a, 46a, 257b, 
329a, 352b, 360b, 407b, 572a; v 
31a, 79a, 80a, 88a, 90b, Ila, 
92a, 167a, 389a, 389b, 390a, 
397a, 481b, 500b, 561b, 562a, 
564a, 565b, 566a, 567b 

1 607b 

1 490a 

1m 339a 

IV 346a; v 175b 

m 434b 

see Isaac 

Iv 3l6a 

v 219a 

tt 182a, 184b; tv 340a, 340b, 341a, 
342a, 343a 

V 342a 

see China 

IV 237a 

mm 315b 

see China 

see Jonah 

v 34a 

1 363a 
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Yusuf, H. 

Yusuf, I. 

Yusuf I (of Spain) 

Yusuf ‘Aly, ‘A. (1872-1953) 


Yasuf As’ar Yath’ar (Dhai Nuwas; Jewish king of the 
Hinyarites) 

Yasuf b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mizzi (d. 742/1341) 

Yasuf b. Tashufin 

Yusuf al-Basir 

Yusuf al-Hindi 

Yusuf al-Oaradawi 


Z 


Zab 

Zabad 

al-Zabari 

Zabyan Temple 

Zacharias Graphius 

Zafar (Himyari capital) 

Zaghloul El-Naggar 

Zaghhalt, Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Aruzzi 
(d. 559/1164) 

al-Zahir (caliph) 

al-Zahir Ghazi (r. 582-613/1186-1216) 

Zahiri(s) 

Zahniser, A.M. 


Zainuddin M.Z.H. 

al-Zajjaj(1), Aba Ishaq Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. al-Sari 
(d. 311/923) 

Zakariyya Ahmad 

Zakariyya b. Abi Za ida (d. 147-9/764-6) 

Zakariyya’ b. Muhammad al-Qazwint 


Zakariyya’ b. Yuhanna 
Zakariyya’ Yahya b. al-Khayr al-Jannawuni 
(fl. fifth/eleventh century) 
Zakeri, M. 
Zaki, M. 
al-Zamakhshart, Mahmid b. ‘Umar (d. 538/1144) 


PROPER NAMES 


V 206b 

1504a 

m1 35a 

187a, 176a, 186a, 200a, 200b, 
229a, 231b, 369a, 391b, 537a; 
1 509b; m1 182a, 183a, 184b, 
189a, 529a, 529b, 530a, 532a, 
532b, 539b; Iv 274b; v 343a 

1 309b; 1 500a; v 389b, 397b, 
565b, 568a 

11379a, 389b 

mt 307a 

Vv 136a 

m25la 


see al-Qaradawi, Yisuf 


mm 423b 

1138a 

I 2a, 20b 

V 89b 

Iv 250a 

V 563a, 565a, 565b 
see El-Naggar, Z. 
V 326b 


1126b 

m310a 

1 385b; tv 123b 

1123b; 1 262a, 510b, 558b; 
1 212b, 243a, 382b; Iv 11b; 
v 174b 

V 224b 

1257a, 432b;  109a, 557a; v 243a, 
439b, 551b 

11 88a, 88b 

1 382b 

see al-Qazwint, Zakariyya b. 
Muhammad (d. 682/1283) 

m 53b 

1485a 


1148a 
1204a, 207a 
1 53a, 81b, 82a, 203b, 208a, 225b, 


PROPER NAMES 


Zaman, M.Q, 


Zamzam 


Zany 
Zanzibar 


al-Zaqqim 


Zaria (Nigeria) 
al-Zarkashi, Badr al-Din (d. 793-4/1391-2) 


Zawara 

Zayd of Jurhum 

Zayd b. ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin (d. 122/740) 
Zayd b. ‘Amr b. Nufayl 

Zayd b. Aslam (d. 136/753) 

Zayd b. Haritha (d. 8/630) 


Zayd b. Thabit (d. 45/665) 
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256b, 267a, 378a, 397a, 431b, 
439a, 484b, 522a; 1 113a, 115a, 
116b, 124a, 136b, 138a, 146b, 
147b, 151b, 228a, 27 1a, 278a, 
280b, 281a, 313b, 354b, 355a, 
365a, 408b, 426b, 468b, 486b, 
488a, 500b, 505a; m1 3b, 65a, 
67b, 73a, 81b, 181a, 183a, 201b, 
249b, 401b, 408b, 460a, 469a; 
IV 3a, 77b, 100b, 186b, 244a, 
266a, 358a, 460b; v 16b, 18a, 
24b, 25b, 83b, 109b, 110a, 
llla, 124b, 160b, 193b, 195a, 
300b, 341a, 359a, 359b, 360b, 
361b; v 435b, 494b, 496a, 560a 

1 582b; v 27b 

1 9a; 0 205a; 1 338b, 388b; Iv 97b, 
519b, 539b, 543a; v 122b, 
127a, 463a 

1 560b 

m 87a, 328b 

142a; 1 50a, 50b, 415b; mi 177a, 
383b, 533a; v 359a, 359b, 360a, 
571a, 571b, 572a 

m 344b 

1 70b, 535a, 514a, 536a; 1 121a, 
386b; m1 207a, 506a; Iv 156a, 
158a; Vv 326a, 326b, 327a, 327b, 
328a, 328b, 335a, 405b 

1 86b 

Vv 90b 

11 347b; Vv 255a 

1 403a; v 263b 

1257a; 1 108a 

1 302a, 320a; 1 439a; 11 283b, 
448b; tv 237b; v 59a, 508b, 
509b, 510a, 534b 

1331b, 332a, 332b, 333a, 348a, 
348b, 355a, 355b, 356a, 356b, 
357a, 357b, 358a, 360a, 360b, 
388b; 1 17b, 102b, 383a, 384b, 
396a, 492a, 493a, 523a; 11 13la, 
131b, 464b, 475a, 476a; IV 
394b, 448b, 587b; v 331b, 
409b 
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Zaydi(s)/Zaydites/Zaydiyya 


Zayn al-‘Abidin ‘Alt b. al-Husayn (fourth Imam, also 
called al-Sajjad; d. bet. 92/710 and 99/717) 


Zaynab 


Zaynab (daughter of the Prophet and Khadija) 
[Sayyida] Zaynab (granddaughter of the Prophet) 


Zaynab al-Ghazzali [al-Ghazali] 
Zaynab bt. Jahsh 


Zaynab bt. al-Khuzayma 
Zaynab bt. Maz‘tin 
al-Zaytina (in Tunis) 
Zebiri, K. 

Zechariah [Zakariyya] 


Zechendorff, Johannes (d. 1662) 
Zedekiah 

Zetterstéen, K.V. 

Zeus 

Zewi, T. 

Zilio-Grandi, I. 

Zimmermann, F. 


Zimmermann, J.G. 


Zinat al-Nisa’ (daughter of Shah Jahan) 


Zion 
Mount 


Zionism 


Zia ul-Haq [Ziya al-Haqq] (president of Pakistan; 


r. 1977-88) 


Ziyad b. Abt Sufyan (r. 47-55/668-75) 


Ziyad b. Abthi (d. 53/673) 
Ziyad b. Mundhir Abi |-Jarad 
Zoroaster 


Zoroastrian(s) 


PROPER NAMES 


1540b; 1 117a, 421b; m1 467a; 
IV 23a, 603a 
mi 31 la; 1v 232b 


m 234b, 573b 

ml 80b, v 507b 

11. 553b, 555a; v 223a 

1 291b 

1 302a; 1 392b; Iv 237b, 413b; 
v 508a, 508b, 509b, 510a, 515b, 
516a, 517a, 517b, 518a, 518b, 
534b, 550b 

v 508b, 509a 

1 397b 

v2lla 

1vV 124a 

1149a, 165a, 328a, 344b, 477a, 
528b; 1 12b, 309a, 340b, 341a; 
1m 10b, 14b, 15a, 50a, 51b, 52a, 
52b, 53a, 204b, 210b, 289a, 
289b, 290a, 291b, 294a, 395b, 
492a, 519b, 521a, 522a, 525b; 
Iv 31b, 32a, 32b, 21 la, 224a, 
229a, 229b, 291b, 293b, 516b, 
577a; V 280a, 28 1a, 363a, 546a, 
570b, 574a, 574b, 575a, 575b 

IV 246b 

11 562b, 563a 

Vv 352a 

1 108b 

1 352a 

Iv 197a 

Vv 24a 

Iv 25la 

mi 324b 

11 312a; v 423b 

v 250a 

V 222b 

Iv 145b; v 212b 


ml 556a 

1 140a; m1 85b, 605a, 605b 
Iv 602b 

1509a; mm 245a 

1316a, 378a; 1 530b, 566b; 


PROPER NAMES 


Mazdaean 
Zubayr 
Zubayrids 
al-Zuhara/Zuhra (Venus) 
al-Zuhayli 
Zuhayr b. Abt Sulma 
al-Zuhni, Ibrahim b. Sa‘d (d. 183/799) 


al-Zuhri, Muhammad b. Muslim b. Shihab (d. 124/742) 


Zuleika [Zulaykha] 


Zushan (China) 
Zwettler, M. 
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mt 377a, 377b; Iv 56b, 152a, 
228a, 407b, 408a, 416b, 511b; 
v 56a, 293a 

Iv 2l6a 

mt 148a; v 32a 

V 502b, 503b 

1 405a; v 93a 

I 6a 

1379a, 389a; Iv 111b; v 38b 

1355a; 0 383b, 384a, 384b, 391b, 
392a 

i 516a; 1m 178a; Iv 588a; Vv 32a, 
32b, 33a, 34a, 199a 

1163a, 346b; 1 43b; mt 234b, 491b; 
IV 62a, 584b; v 96a, 96b, 152b, 
392a, 392b, 531a, 531b, 532a 

see China 

tt 254a 


INDEX OF 
ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


-alif- 
-b-b 
abb v 404b 
abjad 1 135b, 136a, 138a, 139a, 140a; 
m 259a, 261b, 555a, 555b, 596a; 
wv 175a 
-b-d 
abad 1 54a, 54b; v 278b, 475a 
abadiya Iv 83a 
bq 
abaqa m1 207b 
-b-l 
abil 1 94a, 287a; 1 218b 
ababil 195a, 100b 
’-b-(w) 
ab 1 42a; 1 212b; tv 20a 
bey 
aba 1541b 
utrupy 1 387a 
-t-y 
ata 1487a, 532b; tv 443b; v 8a 
atiya V 287b 
ala 11 352b, 362b; 1m 103a, 524a; 
Iv 294b; v 8a 
-th-th 


athath m1 275a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -alif- 


-th-r 
athar, pl. athar 


-th-l 
athl 
>-th-m 
ithm, pl. atham 


Sj) 
j -r 


gy, pl. wur 


sj 21 
qal 


hed 
ahad 
huwa llahu ahadu 
ahad 
>-kh-dh 
akhadha 
ma khiidh 
ittakhadha 


muttakhidh 
akhdh 
>-kh-r 
akhir, pl. akhiriin 
(al-)akhira 


takhir 
mu akhkhar 
ta‘akhkhara 
-kh-(w) 
akh, pl. ikhwa, tkhwan 


ikhwan al-saf@’ 
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1275b; 1 198b, 199b, 537a; 
Vv 141b, 143b; v 3a, 316b, 317a 


141b; 1 305b 

1536b 

1 271b; 11 63b, 67b; m1 228a; Iv 85a, 
93b, 96b; v 19a, 19b, 20b, 178b 


m 530a 


1258a, 258b;  374b, 447b; 
m 45 1a; tv 452a, 452b, 582b; 
v 192b, 196b, 312a, 313b, 529a 


1 204b, 205a, 448b, 507a, 508a, 
508b, 516b, 523a; 0 45a, 72a, 
186a, 186b, 267b, 269a, 328b, 
439b; Iv 600b; v 163a, 288a, 
289a, 289b, 290a, 454b, 554a 


1 329b, 361a; m1 550b 
see ’-l-h 
m 162a 


1 213b, 443b, 464b; m1 210a 

m 127a 

1465b; 0 273a, 329a; m1 565a; 
Vv 104b, 153b; v 248b 

1299a 

v5a 


1 320b; 1 177b; v 552b 

1 205a, 205b, 368b, 449a; 1 22a, 
44b, 234a, 362b; m1 136b, 143a, 
418b; Iv 14b, 283b; v 105b, 
106a, 289a, 340a, 552a, 552b, 
554a 

mi 45a; v 322a 

V 333b 

Iv 97a 


1 259b, 261b, 262a, 262b, 263a, 
345a-345b, 555a; mm 96a, 232a, 
486a; Vv 53a, 53b, 54a 

1 263a, 488b; 1 555a; v 118a 
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ukht 

muakhat 
-d-b 

adab, pl. adab 


adab al-quran 
adab al-tilawa 
adab al-sama‘ 
ta‘dib 
>-d-m 
adam 
banit adam 
adam, f. adama 
adim, pl. udum 
dey 
ada’ 
-dh-n 
mu adhdhin 
ista’dhana 
ista’dhan 
idhn 
udhun, pl. adhan 


mi dhana 
’-dh-y 

adhan 

idha 

udhina 
>-r-kh 

tarikh 
ied 


ard, pl. aradin, aradin 


al-ard allatt barakna hawlaha/ fiha 


al-ard al-muqaddasa 


Sasad fi ard 
-r-k 


arika, pl. aratk 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


v 53a, 54a 
1 262a; 1 15b 


1 339a; 0 87b, 452b, 453a, 453b; 
m 119a, 175a; 1v 369b, 370a, 
374b, 377b, 485b, 487b, 492b 

Iv 374b 

1 87b 

1 87b 

v 203b 


1349b 
1 328b 
1 22b; 11 426b 
1 22b; Iv 587a 


1239b 


m1 303b, 430b 

1349a 

ml 36a 

ml 395b; v 158b 

183b; 0 la, 2a, 90b, 241a, 272b; 
1 430b, 553b; Iv 225b, 226a, 
375b, 377b, 523a, 566a, 575a; 
v 219a, 499a, 504b 

m43la 

1 296a 

mi 376a 

1 257b, 258a 

1 296a 


11. 433a; v 483b 


1 32a, ul 2b, 3a, 3b, 10b, lla, 62b, 
309a, 362a, 410b, 552; m1 2b, 
3b, 4a, 5b, 78b, 142b, 531b, 
532a; Iv 127b, 130b, 21 1a, 364a, 
474a, 474b, 513b; v 64b, 107a, 
184b, 553a, 553b 

1 309a; v 107a 

lla, 309a; m1 2b, 5b; tv 513b; 
v 107a, 184b 

1 32a; Iv 130b, 364a; see also f-s-d 


11 415b; tv 18a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -alif- 


7-1 

azar 

izar 
2-f 

al-azifa 
7] 

azal 

azaliyya 
>-s-t--dh 

ustadh 
»-s-t-b-1-q 

istabraq 
*-s-r 

asara 

asi, pl. asra, asara, usara’ 
»-g-1--] 

israil 

banit israil 


asra iltyyat 


ist 
-s- 
ta’sil 


asl, pl. usil 


usul al-figh 


asil, pl. asal 
een 
utum, pl. atam 


utum 
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1192a, 192b 
mi 403b 


m137a 


V 278b 
Iv 83a 


11 496a; v 224a 


1347a; 0 228b, 231a, 231b 


1289a 
1289a; Iv 277a 


1 571a;1v 67a 

IV 67a; 120b 

1 128a; mt 138a, 142b; 1v 61b, 62a; 
v22la 


Iv 490b 
mu 189a 


V 134a 


1510b 
1.439a; m1 162b, 447a; v 2b 


1 212b 
1287a 


ml 228a 


1570b 

1 387a;  102a, 225b, 412b, 494b; 
mi 155a, 165a, 168b, 424b; 
IV 261b, 376a; v 210b, 384a, 
573a 

1387a; 1 225b; mi 155a, 168b; 
v 164b, 210b 

1504a; 1 80a, 80b; m1 418b; Iv 223a 


1 298b; 1 368b 
1154a 


233 -alif- ARABIG WORDS AND PHRASES 


££ 
uff 1 365b; Iv 2la 
fq 
ufuq, pl. afaq m1 534b; tv 107b; v 9b 
-f-k 
mu tafika, pl. mu tafikat 11 299b; 1 232b, 521b; rv 584b; 
v 184b 
ifk 1 56b; m1 344a, 391a; m 181la, 448a; 
Vv 51 la, 528a, 535a 
»-k-] 1 216b 
akala 1 447b; 1 220b; 11 284b 
akila 1 400b 
akl 1300a, 301la 
-]-t 
alata Iv 457b; v 312a 
-|-f 1 489b 
alifa 1 490b 
alif 1136b 
af 1490a 
talif 11 382b, 533b 
ilaf 1 489b, 490a, 490b; m1 59a, 338b 
laf quraysh 11 489b, 490a, 490b 
vulaf Iv l4la 
-1-m v 132b 
alima v 132b 
alam IV 241a; v 132b 
alim v 132b 
-1-h 
ilah 1 328a, 329a, 329b, 330a; 1 316b, 
318b, 481a; m1 178b, 229b, 
557b, 558a, 558b, 586a, 586b; 
IV 161b, 162b, 375b, 466b, 
483a, 488b 
ilah al-nas 1329a 
(la) ilaha (lla Uahu) 1 330a; 1 91a, 95b, 96a; m1 556a; 
IV 162b, 233a, 375b; v 498b, 
499a, 499b, 500a, 500b 
ilahukum ilahun wahidun v 500a 
inna tlahakum la-wahidun Iv 466b 
la ilaha illa ana 1 329b; 11 330a; v 500b 
la ilaha ila anta v 500b 
(allah) la ilaha illa huwa 1 329b; v 488b, 500b, 501a 
la ilaha illa Wah wa-musaylima rasilu lah m1 463a 
aliha 11 478b, 481b 


aliha wa-awthan 1478b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -alif- 


alithatahum wa-andadahum 


allah 


allahu akbar 


(al-)hamdu lillahi 
(qul) huwa llahu ahadun 
subhan allah 

allahumma 


bi-smi-llah(i l-rahmani l-rahim) [basmala] 


ulithiyya 

tallahi 
-l-w/’-l-y 

ala 

ala 

uli l-amr 
-m 

ama, pl. ima 
>-m-d 

amad 
>-m-r 

amara 

amara 


amr, pl. awamir 
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1478b 

1198a, 208a, 208b, 209a, 329b; 
1 85a, Yla, 91b, 92a, 96a, 316b, 
317a, 317b, 476b; 1 178b, 
200a, 225a, 225b, 229b, 230a, 
230b, 231a, 265b, 557b, 558a, 
558b, 564a, 586b; Iv 233a, 
233b, 234a, 350b, 440b, 
483a, 494a; v 69a, 125a, 
145b, 369b, 374a, 489b, 496a, 
500a, 500b, 50 1a; see also 
r-b-b 

1 91a, 92a; Iv 232b, 233b, 250b; 
see also k-b-r 

see h-m-d 

1 36 1a; Iv 387a; v 500a 

IV 233b, 494a 

132b 

1 78b, 126b, 170a, 207b, 208a, 


208b, 209a, 209b, 210a, 210b, 
21la, 211b, 28la, 326b, 329b; 
1 32b, 39b, Yla, 92a, 92b, 
93a, 95b, 96a, 119b, 190b, 
19la, 318a, 321b, 354a, 461b; 
m 145b, 197a, 219b, 220a, 
257a, 270b, 301a, 346b, 47 1b, 
474a, 553b, 586b, 595a; Iv 5a, 
58b, 59a, 60a, 173b, 180b, 
214b, 232b, 274b, 377b, 486b; 
v 52b, 75b, 126a, 144b, 145a, 


424a, 424b, 435b, 503a; 
see also s-m-y 

v 103a, 103b 

mi 561a;1v 217a 

119b 

1 19b; 11 563a 

Iv 42la 


see -m-r 

1396a; v 57a, 58a 

ml 335a; v 475a 

1 245a; 0 348a, 366a; v 438a 


m1 348a 
187b, 188b, 189b, 241b, 475b, 
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amy bi-l-ma‘vif (wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar) 


uli l-amr min[kum] 


umur 


amir, pl. umara’ 
) 


umara’ wa-l-wulat 
wa-amir al-mu’mininah 
amiyya 
imra 
ammara 
>-m-s 
ams 
-m-l 
imala 
>-m-m 


umm, pl. ummahat 


fa-ummahu hawiyah 
umm al-kitab 
umm al-qura 


umm al-qur’an 


umma, pl. umam 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


538a; Il 6a, 71b, 170b, 186a, 
186b, 224a, 269a, 336b, 340a, 
386a, 421b, 443b; m1 91b, 159a, 
276b, 461a, 466b, 537b; tv 79a, 
83a, 125a, 127a, 131b, 149b, 
292b, 293b, 490a, 539a, 539b; 
v 240b, 266a, 266b, 268a, 268b, 
270b, 27 1a, 272a, 272b, 273b, 
275a, 287a, 289b, 292a, 32 1b, 
436b, 448b, 542b, 543a, 545a 

1 241b; 11 6a, 62a, 71b, 170b, 224a, 
421b; 1 276b, 461a, 466b, 496a, 
539b; Iv 131b, 490a; v 114a, 
115b, 142a, 436b 

1 189b; 1 91b; tv 539b; tv 125a, 
147b, 49b, 539b 

Iv 144a 

1 189b, 483a; 1 463a; Iv 133a, 
387a 

1 189b; tv 133a 

m463a 

IV 272b 

Iv 136a 

v 138b 


1 364b; v 288b 
1 448b 
Vv 332b 


1 70b, 75a, 367a, 396b, 467b, 495a; 
1 83a, 83b, 189a, 299a, 439a, 
495a, 557a; I 338a, 482b; 

Iv 20a, 100b, 102a, 103b, 104a, 
167a, 233b, 261b, 262b, 285b, 

297a, 299b; v 58a, 252a, 399b, 
404a, 431a, 528a 

v 252a 

1 70b, 75a, 367a, 467b, 523a; 

1 83a, 83b, 189a; tv 233b, 261b, 
262b, 297a:; see also k-t-b 

1 299a, 439a, 495a; 1 338a; 

Iv 299b; v 399b; see also q-r-y 

ut 189a; Iv 167a; see also q-r-’ 

1 38a, 66a, 96a, 145b, 261a, 305b, 
368a, 370a, 37 1a, 37 1b, 372a, 
372b, 373a, 373b, 374a, 374b, 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -alif- 236 


375a, 377a, 377b, 378b, 379a, 
379b, 380a, 38 1a, 382a, 385b; 
u 17a, 22a, 72a, 72b, 73a, 155b, 
156a, 162a, 167b, 170a, 179b, 
201b, 205b, 307a, 307b, 308a, 
334a, 396a, 43 1b, 432a, 459a, 
468a, 493b, 494b, 496a, 496b, 
497a, 497b, 498a, 530a, 553a, 
558b; 1 23a, 33a, 47b, 127b, 
381a, 390b, 402a, 402b, 443a, 
483b, 488b, 533b, 565a; Iv 20a, 
25a, 26a, 35b, 67a, 74b, 115b, 
126b, 13la, 141b, 188b, 290b, 
299b, 303a, 305a, 329b, 336b, 
337a, 337b, 398a, 396b, 398a, 
40 1a, 403b, 404a, 438a, 563a, 
570a, 600a; v 44b, 54a, 69a, 
207b, 231b, 241b, 302a, 386b, 
399b, 400a, 437a, 437b, 438b, 
439b, 442b, 493a 


umma(tun) q@ima(tun) 1374a; Vv 43 1a, 437b 

umma wahida 1372a; 1 432a, 497a; Iv 290b, 337a 

ummatan wasatan 1372a; m1 402b 

ummatun_yad tina ila l-khayri 1 496b 

khayra ummatin V 437a, 442b 

umam khéliya 1 307a, 307b, 308a; 11 390b, 483b, 
485b, 488b; Iv 67a, 126b, 141b, 
438a, 570a 

umam al-kufr 1 498a 

ummi, pl. ummi(y)yin 1379a; 0 73b, 101a, 493a, 493b, 


494a, 494b, 495a, 495b, 496a, 
496b, 498a, 498b, 499a; m1 27a, 
127b, 191a, 443b, 508b; Iv 
299a, 407b; v 302b, 399a, 
399b, 400a, 400b, 401a, 401b, 
402a, 402b 

amam, pl. aimma 1 39a, 63b, 68a, 68b, 243b, 244a, 
252a, 264b, 306a, 348a, 380a, 
470a, 540b; 1 118a, 118b, 206a, 
396a, 396b, 439a, 502a, 503a, 
504a; 11 90b, 95a, 95b, 177a, 
404b, 437a, 439b, 460a, 581a; 
IV 3b, 300b, 389b, 485b, 600a, 
601b, 602a; v 25a, 25b, 95a, 
139b, 207b, 218b, 227a, 442b, 
536b 
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aimmata |-kufr 

aimmatan wasatan 

khayra aimmatin 
imamiyya 


>-m-n 


amana 
amuna 
amin 


amana 


alladhina a@manit wa-‘amilii (-salthat 
alladhina la_yu’miniina 


mumin, pl. mu’minin 


mu mina, pl. mu minat 


iman 


aman mufassal 
aman mujmal 
amn 
amin, pl. umana 
balad al-amin 
amin 


amdana, pl. amanat 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


ml 95b 

Iv 600a 

IV 600a; v 442b 

1 421b 

1218a, 218b, 246b, 38 1a, 569a; 
IV 307a, 402a; v 378b, 503b 

1375a;  72b; v 382b, 420a, 503b 

1 163a 

IV 482b; v 373b 

1113a, 218b, 219a, 221a, 324b; 
i 22a, 75b, 163a, 164b, 169a, 
348a, 362a, 363a, 366a, 366b, 
367a; IV 16b, 408a, 43 1b, 600a; 
Vv 378b, 501b, 502a 

IV 16b, 431b; v 382b 

1 221a; 1 362a 

1 34a, 218a, 218b, 219a, 220a, 
221a, 374a, 375a, 376a, 379a, 
422b, 431b; 11 72b, 163a, 163b, 
164a, 164b, 165a, 165b, 169b, 
170a, 170b, 291b, 361b, 363a, 
370b, 569b; m1 238b, 388a, 
388b; Iv 17a, 24b, 37b, 307a, 
403b; v 158b, 239b, 378a, 
383b 

1219a; 1 165a, 291b, 569a; see also 
>-m-r 

1 185b, 218a, 218b, 219b, 220a, 
374a, 375a, 376a, 481a, 493b, 
556a; I 7a, 49b, 161b, 163a, 
163b, 164b, 166a, 166b, 167a, 
168a, 168b, 169a, 169b, 170a, 
170b, 171a, 171b, 172a, 196a, 
370b, 396b, 502a, 503b, 508a, 
567b, 568b, 569a; m1 66a, 72b; 
Iv 401b, 403b, 432a, 438a; 
V 69a, 243b, 270a, 379a, 445b, 
49 1b, 504a; see also k-f+r 

ut 168a, 168b 

u 168a, 17 1a; see also j-m-l 

ml 76b 

IV 98b, 515b, 520b; v 115b 

IV 515b 

1 189a, 190b; tv 103a, 482b 

1 86b, 256b; 1 197b; tv 127a, 131b, 
147b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -alif- 


n-th 
untha, pl. inath 
*-n-j-l 


inl 


ahl al-injil 
; 
-n-s 
ista nasa 
uns 
ins 


insan 


insan al-kamul 
n-f 
anf 
anafa 
ney 
ind, pl. aniya 


-h-| 
ahl 


ahl al-‘adl (wa-l-tawhid) 
ahl al-‘ahd 
ahl bayt 
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11 289a, 292a 


1318a; 1 235b, 254b, 342a, 342b; 
1 186b; tv 36b, 37b, 124a, 
297b 

1 310b; 1v 37b 


1349a 

1176a 

V 265b 

1 62a, 86a, 440b, 449a, 449b; 
1 75b, 173b, 289a, 291b; 
m 103a, 157b, 189a; Iv 483a; 
V 83b, 84a, 114b, 277b 

1 62a; Vv 277b 


Vv 62a 
v 435b 


1 166a, 490a, 490b; m1 219a, 276a, 
455b 


150a, 201la, 201b, 207a, 347a, 
390a, 463b, 466a, 556a, 
556b; 11 170b, 174a, 176b, 
182a, 193a, 286b, 291b, 35 1a, 
421b, 422a, 452b, 496b, 499a, 
504a, 521a, 523b; m 33a, 67b, 
118b, 141a, 236a, 240a, 367b, 
378a, 38 1a, 402b, 437a, 484a; 
IV 36a, 36b, 37a, 37b, 38a, 
39a, 39b, 40a, 41a, 41b, 42a, 
42b, 43a, 48b, 49a, 49b, 50a, 
50b, 5la, 51b, 52a, 52b, 53a, 
54a, 120a, 129a, 131a, 151b, 
163b, 178a, 230a, 302a, 303b, 
309a, 371b, 402b, 403a, 403b, 
503a, 560a, 595b, 596a; v 56a, 
131b, 143a, 144b, 154a, 157b, 
195a, 235a, 281b, 293a, 417b, 
437b 

1 170b, 421b 

1466a 

ut 174a; Iv 48b, 50a, 51b, 52a 
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ahl al-bayt 


ahl baytt 

ahl al-dhikr 

ahl al-dhimma 
ahl al-hadith 
ahl al-injil 

ahl al-kahf 

ahl al-kashf 

ahl al-kis@ 

ahl al-kitab 

ahl al-madtna 
ahl al-maghfira 
ahl al-makka 
ahl maydan 

ahl qarya 

ahl al-qura 

ahl al-quran 
ahl al-sunna wa-ljama‘a 
ahl al-tasawwuf 
ahl al-ta wil 
ahl_yathrib 


uguyya 


-w-l 


ala 


ta’wil 


ta’wilat 


-alif- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 50a, 390a; 1 174a, 176b, 177a, 
193a, 452b; m1 236a, 437a; 
IV 37a, 48b, 49a, 49b, 50b, 5la, 
5lb, 52a, 52b, 53a, 163b, 178a, 
503a, 595b, 596b 

IV 50a 

see dh-k-r 

mi 33a, 240a; tv 151b; v 293a 

1 201a, 201b, 463b; mm 67b 

see -n-j-l 

mi 321b; rv 230a 

v 157b 

1 347a, 1390a; 1 177a, 193a 

see k-t-b 

Iv 49a 

m1 378a; Iv 49a 

Iv 48b 

Iv 49a 

Iv 49a 

IV 37a, 49a, 131a; v 281b 

IV 36a, 371b 

1 201a; 1 422a, 504a 

1 286b 

m 118b 

1 367b; Iv 49a 

IV 213a, 428a 

IV 213b, 214b 

IV 428a, 429b 

IV 428a 

Iv 104a 


v6la 
ml 336b; v 474b 


Iv 76a 

163b, 107a, 348b, 555b, 556a; 
1 99b, 100b, 101a, 102a, 118a, 
127a, 241b; m1 159a, 469a; Iv 
69a, 69b, 72a, 76b, 157a, 
157b, 158b, 365b, 366a, 366b, 
386b, 597b, 601b; Iv 7a; 
v 150a, 156b, 157a, 322a, 
323a, 334b 

v 143a 


ARABIG WORDS AND PHRASES -alif- 


taawwala 
al 
al ibrahim 


awwal 


awwalin 
asatir al-awwalin 
ula, pl. awa il 
awa il al-suwar 
--w-n 
an 
wey 
awa 
mawa 


aya, pl. dat 


ayat al-bay‘at 
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1 100b 

u 174a; 1v 29la 

nm 174a 

tt 54a, 320b, 518b; tv 4b, 599a; 
v 317b 

1 434a, 434b; 1v 302b 

see s-t-r 

1 75a; Ul 234a; v 46b, 552b 

175a 


1319a 

Vv 3a 

1405b 

11. 458a, 458b, 460b; 1v 103b 

1 5lb, 65b, 70b, 124b, 177b, 
202a, 209b, 21la, 246a, 260a, 
304a, 318b, 325a, 353a, 365b, 
441b, 445b, 446a, 448a, 449a, 
473b, 474a, 474b, 489a, 490a, 
491la, 497b, 505b, 554a; 1 58b, 
67a, 83a, 89b, 127b, 147a, 
163a, 164a, 165b, 201a, 202a, 
258b, 259a, 259b, 262b, 302b, 
408b, 409a, 425a, 489a, 520a, 
527b, 529a, 547a, 548a; m1 40a, 
47b, 55b, 96a, 108a, 116a, 
185b, 187b, 197a, 204b, 222a, 
290b, 372a, 392b, 394a, 396a, 
398b; m1 96a, 394a, 421b, 422b, 
441a, 450a, 523b, 528b, 530b, 
531b, 535a, 570a, 594b, 607a, 
608a; Iv 29b, 50a, 63b, 105b, 
167a, 176a, 176b, 179a, 180a, 
183a, 234a, 264a, 273b, 286a, 
293a, 296a, 296b, 311b, 31 2a, 
313a, 319b, 364b, 365b, 366b, 
367a, 371a, 377b, 378a, 395b, 
422b, 425a, 428a, 438a, 461b, 
477b, 527a, 532b, 561b, 562a, 
562b, 584a; v 2b, 3a, 4a, 4b, 
5a, 6b, 7a, 7b, 8a, 70b, 115b, 
155a, 171la, 171b, 179a, 279b, 
280b, 293a, 410a, 419b, 420a, 
422a, 423a, 423b, 427b, 438a, 
482a, 495b, 497b 

IV 63b 
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ayat al-dayn 
ayat al-jizya 
ayat al-kurst 


ayat al-nir 


ayat al-rajm 
ayat al-sayf 
al-ayat al-bayyinat 


ayat al-harb 
ayat al-hifz 
ayat al-hivaba 
al-ayat al-muhkamat 
al-ayat al-mutashabihat 
ayat al-shifa’ 
ayat al-sulh 
ayat al-tahaddt 
ed 
ayyada 
yes 
aysa 
mu ‘ayyts 
ele 
ayka, pl. ayk 
-y-w-"n 
twan 
“yy 
aya, pl. ayat 


ae 


b-’-r 
bir 
bir saba‘ 
b--s 
bi’sa 
ba’s 
basa 
basa 
b-t-r 
batra’ 
b-t-‘ 


-ba- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


v 495b 

m 40a 

11 408b; Iv 63b, 180a, 234a; v 427b 

1490a, 491la; 1 547a; mt 108a, 
187b; v 155a, 427b 

IV 584a; v 410a, 497b 

1 505b; m1 40a; v 293a 

I 
398b; Iv 286a, 286b, 296b; v 8a 

Iv 176a 

1 78b; Iv 176a, 180a 

IV 365b, 366b, 367a 

1 70b; 1 425a; v 70a 

v 70a 

1 78b; tv 176a 

IV 63b 

1. 529a; m1 116a; 1v 461b 


0 442a 


Iv 82a 
Iv 82a 


141b; Iv 54a, 54b 


m1 433a, 433b, 434a, 434b 
v 3a 


see -w-y 


v 461b, 463a 
19a 

152la 

1 365b, 415a 

1 458b; tv 210a 
1 296b 

72a 


mi 220a 
1m 446b 


1 292a, 292b; 1v 50b 


ARABIG WORDS AND PHRASES -ba- 


b-th-th 
mabthiitha 
b-h-r 
bahr, pl. behar 


bahyr faris 
bahr al-riim 
bahran/ bahrayn 
bahira 
bihar 
b-kh-s 
bakhasa 
bakhs 
b-kh-‘ 
bakh‘ 
b-kh-l 
bakhila 
bukhl 
bakhil, pl. bukhala’, bukhkhal 
b-d- 
bada’a 
ibtida’ 
bada@’ 
b-d-h 
budith 
b-d-d 
tabdid al-alm 
b-d-r 
badr 
b-d-‘ 
tabdi 
ibda‘ 
mubdi‘ 
ibtada‘a 
bid‘ 
bid‘a 


ahl al-bid‘a 
badr‘ 


b-d-l 
baddala 
tabdil 
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m 128b 


197a, 203b, 204b, 40 1b, 446a; 
1 212b, 213a, 303b; m1 53 1a; 
v 246b, 462a, 463b 

1 203b 

1 203b 

1 204a; 11 303b; v 464a 

197a, 401b 

1 396a 


I 
1 300a, 300b, 30 1a, 313a 


v 160a, 160b 


1191a; v 468b 
1191b 

119la 

1 478a; see also b-d-w 
1478a 

1 349b 

1 540b; tv 599b 


1 38a; m1 554b, 555a 


1541b 


m 414b 

1478b; 1 421b, 536b 

Iv 85a 

IV 82a 

IV 82a 

Vv 316b 

1478b; 11 422a; v 164a, 316b 

1481b; 1 420b, 422a, 536b, 537a, 
537b; ut 289b; Iv 73b, 148a, 
149b, 270a, 493b; v 316a, 316b 

1537b 

1 136b, 472a; 1 320a, 320b, 327a, 
536b; Iv 82a 


1 15a; 1 243a; tv 594a 
tt 243a, 243b; rv 450a, 450b; 
v 317b 
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tabaddala 
istabdala 
abdal 
b-d-n 
badana, pl. budn 
b-d-w 
bada 
badina fi l-a‘vab 
tabaddt 
abda 
badw 
bada’ 
badawt 
badt 
badiya 
b-dh-r 
tabdhir 
b-r-’ 
bara‘a 
bari’ 
baw’ 


bara’a 


-ba- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 43b 
1277a 
IV 62a, 520b 


1 94b, 403b; u 218b 


1214a 

1215a 

1215b 

mod7la 
1214a, 217a 

1 540b; tv 599b 
1128a, 214a 
1214a, 215a 
1214a 


1 448a 
1478b; 1 504b 
1478b; 1 151b 


1 320b, 327a; Iv 74b, 82a, 83b 


m505a 


1 209b, 465b; 11 504b, 505a, 505b; 
1 88a; Iv 596b; v 144b 


barat al-dhimma 1 505b 
b-r-j 
tabarruy v 512a, 512b 
buy, pl. burigy IV 107a, 108a, 108b, 550a; v 283b 
b-r-d 
barada 1275a 
band 1455b 
bard 11 455b; Iv 3a, 156b 
barad v 461b, 463a, 471a 
b-r-r 11 60b, 447b 
barra 11 60b; m1 74a 
birr 1 32a, 209a; 1 60b, 61a, 62b, 67a; 
1 99a, 84b, 90a, 90b, 9la, 99a, 
144b; Iv 9la 
barr, pl. abrar 1 3a, 321b; m1 233b; rv 4b, Sb, 16b, 
90a, 281b 
burr 125a 
barr v 436a 
b-r-z-kh 
barzakh 1 90b, 9la, 203a, 203b, 204a, 


204b, 205a, 205b, 206a, 206b, 
207a, 232b; tl 229a; m1 141b, 
284a; Iv 47b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


b-r-s 
baras 
b-r-gh-th 
baraghith 
b-r-q 
barg 
ibrig, pl. abariq 
b-r-q-sh 
baragqish 
b-r-k 


baraka 


birka 
baraka 
mubarak 


tabaraka 


baraka, pl. barakat 
tabarruk 

b-r-m 
ibram 

b-r-h-n 


burhan 


b-r-w-f 
barifa, pl. barifat 
b-r-y 
tabarit 
b-s-t 
bisat 
b-s-l 
basala 
b-s-m 
tabassama 
basmala 
b-sh-r 
bushira 
bashshir 


mubashshir, pl. mubashshiriun 


mubashshira, pl. mubashshirat 
bashara 


istabshara 
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1364a 


1 361b 


tt 362a; v 471la 
1490a; 1 219a, 276a 


v 52a 


177b, 236a; 1 93a, 95a, 189b, 
191b, 206a, 207a, 452b, 553b, 
555a; IV 163b, 164a, 174a, 
174b, 282a, 493b 

v 124a 

1 236a; Iv 513b; see also ’-r-d 

1 102b; mi 513a; 1v 297a,513b,514a 

1 208b, 237a; 1 259b; Iv 220b, 
470b 

mi 513a; 1v 13la, 485b, 486a, 486b 

IV 485b, 486b 


v 479b 


1 124a; 1 67b; m1 56b, 186b, 421b; 
IV 69b, 286b, 287a, 287b, 296a, 
296b, 312b, 585a; v 3a 


IV 272b 
see also b-r-’ 
1540b 


1 2b, 276a, 460b 


1458b, 459a 

m 146b 

m 149a 

see °-I-h 

1 341a, 341b; m 61b, 62a 

m34la 

m 444b 

1 341b; 11 440b, 503b; Iv 3b, 300a; 
v 460a 

153a; 34la 

1412a; 1v 581b 

I 62a 
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bush[ulr 


bashar 


bashir 
bushra 


bushrayya 
b-s-r 
bassara 
absara 
mubsir 
mubsira 


basar, pl. absar 


bastr 


basiva, pl. basa 
b-s-l 
basal 
b-d-‘ 
bida‘ 
b-t-r 
batira 
batar 
b-t-sh 
batsh 
batsha 
b-t-l 
batil 


b-t-n 


batin 


batn 


batn makka 
bata’in 


bitana 


-ba- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


152b; 1 341la 

1 22b, 305b; 1 289a, 291b, 328b; 
1 354b, 443b; tv 301a, 578a; 
v 114b, 115a, 201a, 202b 

1 341a, 341b; 1 62a, 223a, 440b, 
51 2a; Iv 3b, 63a; v 460a 

1406a, 546a, 547a, 550a; 11 340b, 
341a, 341b, 360b; tv 178b 

1 356b 

1 153b; tv 574a; v 444b 

v 247a 

1 153b; 11 208b; Iv 574a 

1498a 

mi 394a 

18la, 81b; m1 153b, 154a, 324a, 
402a; Iv 64a, 574a; v 153b, 
414a, 444a, 444b, 445b, 447a, 
544b 

1493b; lb, 153b, 154a, 320b; 
1 482b; 82a; tv 444b, 573b, 
574a, 574b, 575a; v 445a, 446a 

mi 394a, 512a; Iv 287a 


u 217b, 305b 


11 360b; Iv 288a 


1242a 
1242a 


1 458b; m1 120b 
v 64b 


1 301a; 1 98b, 99a, 338a, 340b; 
mi 181b, 424b, 477a, 509b; 
V 385b, 544b, 545a 

1423a 

1 63b, 541b, 556a; 1 118a, 119a, 
320b, 422a, 425a, 503b, 556a; 
m 554b; tv 157b, 158a, 158b, 
490a, 572b, 597a; v 140a 

1 295a, 338a; tv 157a; v 156b, 
364a 

mi 338a 

1 234a 

Wt 274a; m1 240a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


b-“th 
ba‘atha 
mab ‘ith 
bath 


tub ‘athiina 
b-‘-th-r 

ba‘thara 
b--d 

bad 

bud 
b--r 

batr 
b--d 

batida 


bad 


baduhum awlya’ ba‘din 


ba‘dukum min ba‘din 


b-‘-1 

bal, pl. butla 

ba‘al 
b-gh-t 

baghtatan 
b-gh-d 

abghada 
b-gh-l 

bighal 
b-gh-y 

ibtagha 

ibtigha 

baghy 

baghi, pl. bughat 
b-q-r 

baqar 

baqara, pl. baqarat 
b-q-' 

buq‘a 
b-q-l 

baql 
b-q-y 

baqiya 

bagqiya 

baqa’ 

baqin 

abqa 

baquya 
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v 8a 

Iv 130a 

1 205a; 0 46a; 11 139a, 140a; 
Iv 435b 

m 183b 


Iv 465b 


1 434a 
1491b; 1 363b 


1 286b; v 41 1b 


195a, 99b; v 57b 

IV 272b; v 110a, 155b 
1 262b 

1 262b; Vv 57b 


1194a, 194b; 1 175b; m1 277a 
Vv 93a 


m 138a 


1453a 


195a; m1 534a 

1 420b, 421b; v 432b 

1349a; v 487a 

1498a; Iv 221a; v 486b 

1 6a; m1 70b, 583a; Iv 133b, 598b 
1 299a; Iv 365b, 366a, 366b, 585a 


1 94b; 1 218b 
1 94b; 1 189b, 218b 


IV 513b 


27a 

IV 425a, 425b 
v 340a 

Iv 425a 

19lb 

v 340a 

v 340a 

Iv 425b 
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b-k-r 
ibkar 
abkar 
bukra 


bukratan wa-‘ashiyyan 


bukratan wa-asilan 


b-k-k 
bakka 
b-k-m 
bukm 
b-k-y 
buka’ 
bakka’ 
b-l-d 
balad 


balad amin 


balad mayyit 
balad tayyib 
bilad al-sham 
balda 
b-l-gh 
balagha 
baligh 
tabligh 
tabligh al-dawa 
muballigh 
ablagh 
balagh 
b-l-w/b-l-y 
bala 
baliya 
ibtila’ 
ubtuliya 
bala’ 
b-n-y 
ibn, pl. banin 


ibn al-sabil 
banat 
b-h-t 
buhtan 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1501b 
1 503b; 1m 416b; tv 223a 
1 501b; m1 418b; rv 18a; v 480b 
1501b, 503b, 504a; 1 80a; 
1 416b, 418b; tv 223a; 
v 28la 
1 80a; Vv 281la 
1503b; 1 80a; v 281la 


1 337b; tv 77a, 97a 


m 534a 


Iv 485b 
ut 147b 


1 163a; 0 3a, 3b, 4a, 31 1b; 1m 339b; 
IV 54a, 514b; v 107a, 373b 

1 163a; 1 311b; m1 339b; v 107a, 
373b 

1 3b 

4a 

IV 46a 

3a 

m1 330a; v 208a 

1 301b; 1 374a, 534a; Iv 94b 

ml 330a; Vv 496b 

v 207b, 208a, 212a, 228a 

v 208a 

m 431b; v 207b 

Iv 186b 

mi 125a, 512a, 512b; 1v 300b 


1 349a; v 133a, 362b 

1 29b 

v 362b 

m423a 

v 135a 

1478a 

1 22b, 301b, 345a, 369a; 1 61a, 
75a, 328b; tv 120b; v 365b; 
see also °-d-m; -s-r-’-1 

u6la, 75a 

m 48a 


u 344a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


b-h-j 
bahy 
b-h-l 


mubahala 


ibtahala 
b-h-m 
mubham 


mubhamat 


bab, pl. abwab 
mubawwab 
b-w-h 
ibahiyya 
mubah 
b-w-r 
biir 
b-w-‘ 
ba‘ 
b-y-t 
bayyata 
bayt, pl. buyutt 


bayt allah 
al-bayt al-‘atiq 
bayt al-haram 
t al-Vzza 
bayt al-mal 


al-bayt al-ma‘mir 
bayt al-maqdis 


bayt al-masahif 
bayt al-midras 
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1212b 


1 115b, 466a, 492b; 11 193a; 
m1 S00b; tv 41 1b; v 498a 
1466a, 492b; 1 193a 


1 128a; v 322a, 334a 
Iv 595b 


1 458b 


11 60b, 459a 
IV 588b 


1 422a 
1 225b, 282a; m1 159b; tv 518b 


1530a 


V473a 


m19la 

150a, 67b, 163a, 163b, 165a, 177a, 
179a, 215b; 1 174a, 201a, 299a, 
426a, 426b, 458a, 458b, 459a, 
459b, 460b, 461a, 564a; 1m 2b, 
4a, 4b, 6a, 30b, 75a, 76a, 76b, 
77a, 77b, 78b, 79a, 79b, 140a, 
142b, 313b, 338a, 338b, 340b, 
544a; Iv 48b, 49b, 50a, 51b, 
52b, 56a, 93a, 97a, 282a, 444a, 
514a, 514b, 516a, 519a; v 28b, 
78b, 92a, 196a, 234b, 235a, 
235b, 304a, 556a; see also b-k-k 

ml 75a; Iv 48b 

1179a; m1 77a, 340b; tv 52b, 514b 

1 163b, 179a; Iv 52b, 514b 

Iv 444a 

167b; v 196a 

1179a, 179b; 0 299a; m1 77b; 
IV 52b, 514a 

1177a; m 2b, 4a, 4b, 6a, 140a, 
142b; Iv 514a 

mi 313b 

1 30b; v 304a 
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bayt al-sha‘r 
bayt al-ta‘a 
ahl (al-)bayt 


wa-l-bayt al-‘arab ashrafuha 
b-y-d 


ibyadda 
bayd 
abyad 
bayda’ 


b-y-° 


baya‘a 
mubaya‘a 


bay‘a 


bay‘a avabiyya 
bay‘a hyriyya 
bay‘at al-harb 
bay‘at al-nisa’ 
bay‘at al-ridwan 


bra, pl. biya‘ 


b-y-n 


bayyana 


mubayyan 
tabyin 
tibyan 
abana 


mubin 


kitab mubin 
quran mubin 
sultan mubin 

tabayyana 

mustabin 

bayn 

bayna 

bayyina, pl. bayyinat 


ayat bayyinat 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


mi 544a; v 235a 
m20la 

see °-h-l 

1 5lb 


1364a 
v 125b 
1 362a, 363b 
v 125a 


ml 562b 

I 568a 

1217a, 433b, 466a; 1 16a, 20a, 
299a, 567b; m1 179b, 447b, 
562b, 568a; Iv 125b, 493a; 
v 255b, 312b 

1217a 

1217a 

11 20b, 299a 

1 20a; Vv 255b 

Iv 125b 

I 

1 246b; m1 125a, 186b 

um 114a, 549a; mt 109a, 112a, 114b, 
125a; v 8a, 322b, 422b 

mi 156b; v 333b 

1 108b; v 203b, 322b, 323a, 439b 

mi 124b, 506b; v 319a 

mi 109a, 114b, 125a 

1 243a, 244a, 261a; 11 226b, 497b; 
mm 109a, 113b, 114b, 124b, 
125a, 126b, 186b; m1 51 2b, 
5 14a, 528a; Iv 286b; v 430a 

1 497b; 11 187a 

1. 497b; m1 528a 

IV 286b 

1445a 

m 125a 

Iv 4b 

1 362a; Iv 4a 

1 304a; 1 58b, 430b, 497b; mt 187a, 
392b, 393a, 421b; tv 39b, 42a, 
286a, 286b, 292a, 295b, 296a, 
297a, 569b; v 2b, 8a, 115a, 
422a, 490a, 569b 


see -w-y 


ARABIG WORDS AND PHRASES -ta- 


bayan 


-ta- 


t-b-b 
tabba 

t-b-t 
tabit 


t-b-' 
tabi 


tabitin 


ittaba‘a 

ittiba 

tubba‘ 
t-j-r 

lair 


tyara 


t-r-b 
turab, pl. atriba 


t-r-j-m 

tarjama 
tr-f 

mutraf, pl. mutrafiin 
t-r-k 


taraka 


t-‘-s 
la'’s 
ff 
tatfif 
t-q-n 
aiqana 
atqan 
t-l-m-dh 
tilmidh, pl. talamidh 
t-l-w 


tala 
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1197b; 1 101a, 103a; m 124b, 
125a, 392b, 514a; v 201a, 203b, 
319a, 322b, 331b, 423a 


1 261b; tv 478a 


1 158a; u 207a; wu 261b, 420a; Iv 
425b 

1 246b 

Vv 78b 

tt 102b, 387a, 390b, 392a, 393a; m1 
142a, 154a; Iv 99a, 588a 

ml 567a; V 294b 

v 440a 

V 389a, 389b 


v3l5a 
1 449a; m1 275b; v 312b, 315a, 
373b, 469b, 549a 


1 24a, 230a, 230b, 231a, 476a; 
ul 4a, 4b, 328a, 354b; v 569b 


1520a 


1 583b ; v 468b 


1 83b 


m1 552b 


1491b 


1 300a, 300b 


1213a 
1212b 


1123a 
1 246b 
1270b; 1 312a; m1 188b, 189b, 


2 


251 -tha- 


atla 
tale 


tlawa 


t-m-m 
atamma 
tamam 

t-n-r 


tannur 


t-h-m 
tuhma 

t-w-b 
taba 


ta ibun 
ta ibat 
tawb 


tawba 


tawwab, pl. tawwabin 


t-w-r 


tawrat [tawrah] 


t-y-n 
tin 


wa-l-tin wa-l-zaytiin 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


190a, 19la, 441a, 524a, 524b; 
V 7a, 203a, 400b 

1 440b; tv 297a, 302b 

Iv 386a 

1 119a; Iv 367b, 368b, 372a, 372b; 
IV 386a, 484b, 485b, 488b, 
494b, 567b; v 141a, 153b, 157a, 
213b, 332b, 557a 


IV 94b 
v 322a 


1 213a,219a, 229a; m1 393a, 
540b 

v177b 

v 404a 


1 25a, 275a, 436b, 450a; 0 550b; 
mm 118b, 424a; 1v 25b, 426b, 
427a, 427b, 428b, 429a, 429b 

Iv 426b 

Iv 426b 

IV 426a 

1 25b; 1 314b, 550b, 551a; m 68a, 
424a; Iv 426a, 428b 

1 209a; 1 244b, 321a, 350a; Iv 5b, 
6a, 342b, 426a, 427b, 428b, 
429a; v 483a 


1 235b, 254b, 342a, 353a; m1 424b; 
IV 36b, 37b, 297b; v 300a, 300b, 
301a, 307a 


11 217b, 305b; v 107a 


v 107a 
125a 


mi 183b 


v 16b 
1118b; 1 532a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


th-r-y 
thara 
thurayya 
th--b-n 
thu‘ban, pl. tha‘abin 
th-q-b 
thaqib 
th-q-f 
thaqafa 
th-q-l 
thaqula 
thaqalan 
athgal 
mithgal 


mithgal dharratin 
mithgal habbatin min khardalin 
mithgal khardal 
th-l-b 
mathalib 
th-l-th 
thalith 
thalith thalathatin 
thalatha 
thuluth 


thulth 
thalathin 
th-m-r 
thamar 
thamara, pl. thamarat 
th-m-n 
thaman 
thamaniya 
th-n-y 
thana 
thant 
thana’ 
thanna 
athna 
istathna 
istithna’ 
ithnan 
ithnayni thayni 
thaniya 
thanwya thnayni 


ida 
mi 415b 


195a, 90a 


Iv 108b 


m 188a 

mW 333a, 334a, 334b 

1 334b; v 183b, 184a 

IV 596b, 597a 

I 228a 

1 545b; 1 334b, 408b, 409a; 
v 31 2a, 473a, 473b, 474b 

1 545b; m1 309a 

m1 409a 

1 545b 


Vv 46b, 47b 


1312b; 1v 413a; v 369a 

1312b; 1 364a; v 369a 

1 364a; mt 550b; v 371b 

1 136b, 137a, 142a, 283b, 285b; 
mi 265a, 599a 

mi 265a, 321a 

Iv 413a 


14la, 42b 
1 304b, 305b; 1v 18a 


IV 583b; v 312b 
m1 552b 

m1 574b 

m575a 

Iv 599a 

1 27a; 1 146a, 574b 
m1 574b, 575a 

1 83a 

m1 575a; Iv 63a 
mm 564a 

m575a 

1 348b 

1 364a 

1 364a 
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253 


thanawwyya 
ithnata ‘ashrata 

ithna ‘ashariyya 
mathna, pl. mathnat 


mathant 


sab‘ mina l-mathanit 
th-w-b 

thawab 

thiyab 

mathaba 

mathiba 
th-w-r 

athara, pl. atharat 
th-w-y 

thawa 


mathwa 


th-y-b 
thayyibat 


-jim- 


j-b-b 
Jubb 

j-b-t 
jut 


jibt wa-l-taghiit 
j-b-r 

Jjabr 

Jjabriyya 

jabarit 


Jabbar, pl. jababira 


jabbarin 
ybar 
j-b-s 
jubsun 
j-b-l 
Jabal, pl. jibal 
Jabal makka 


~jum- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1470a 

1 364a 

1 421b 

mi 549b, 574b 

mi 446b, 509b, 552b, 574b, 575a, 
575b, 576a; v 424b, 425a, 
425b 

v 424a, 425a, 425b 

m 63a 

1 83a; Iv 452b, 457b; v 312a 

1346a 

IV 515b; v 448b 

IV 452b; v 312a 


140b; 1 239b 


1 458b 
1 163b; 1 458a, 458b, 460b; 
Iv 103b 


v 480a, 480b 


v 461b, 463a 


11 229a, 477b, 481a, 482a, 482b; 
mW 34b, 35a, 35b; rv 599a; 
v 119b, 120a, 248a, 248b 

mW 35a; Iv 599a 

1 541b 

Iv l4la 

1 74a; IV 73a, 84b 

v 157b, 158b 

1 160a, 161a; 1 320b, 432b, 484b, 
541b; m1 504b; tv 137b, 264a, 
264b 

v 455b 

v 292b 


m 35a 


1 78b; Iv 96a 
ml 78b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES ~jtm- 254 


j-b-h 
jibah 18lb 
j-b-y uIlb, 12a 
ytaba 1 26a, 455a; 11 11b,12a; tv 291a, 
291b 
jena 
jahada Vv 6a 
j-bem 
jahim 1 49b, 50a, 210a, 212a, 414b, 
419a; 1 203b; v 181la 
j-d-b 
jadib u178a 
j-d-th 
ajdath 1263b 
j-d-r 
judart 1 212b; 1m 364b 
j-dl 1511b, 513b 
Jjadala 1511b, 512a, 512b, 513a; 1v 309b 
jadala 151 2a, 512b, 513a, 513b; 1v 115a 
alladhina_ywjadilina ft ayati ahi 1512a 
ma _yujadilu ft ayati Wahi illa Uadhina kafari 1512a, 512b 
gad jadaltana fa-aktharta jadalana 1513a 
wa-jadilhum bi-llatt hiya ahsanu 1513b 
mujadala m 48a 
mujadila 1513a 
judal 151 1b; m 178a; v 6b 
jadal 1512b, 513b, 514a; m1 522b; 
IV 115b; v 321a, 334a 
j-dh-‘ 
Sian’, pl. judhi‘ 1494b 
j-r-b 
jartb m1 336b 
tariba 146a 
mujarrabat 177b; Iv 169a, 170b, 495a 
jh V 253a 
Jjartha, pl. jawarih 195a; 0 159a, 467a 
j-r-d 
Jjarrada v 145a 
tayarrud Vv 157b 
arad 195a 
j-r-sh 
jawarish u447a 
j-r-m Vv 19a 
jurm 11 63b, 64a; v 19a 
arama 1112b; v 420a 


mugrim, pl. mujrumiin 


1 375b; 1 64a, 551a; m1 70b; v 19a 
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ey 

jara 

Jjariya, pl. jariyat, jawart 
jz 


juz, pl. ga 


j-z-r 
Jjaziva 
Jazirvat al-‘arab 
Jazir 
Jazitr alladht kant_yataqamarina ‘alayhi 
J-z-y 
jaza 
gyza 
jaa 


2 


jiga 


ayat aljizya 

j-s-d 

Jjasad 
j-s-m 

tajsitm 

mujassima 

jism, pl. ajsam 
jel 


ja‘ala 


jail 
j-fr 

JY 
j-fn 

jigfna, pl. jifan 
j-l-b-b 

jubab, pl. jalabib 


j-ld 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


v 106b 
1 55a; Iv 604a; v 58a, 412b 


1 94a, 125a, 262b; m1 261b, 264b, 
265a, 268a, 27 1a, 271b, 272b; 
1 596b, 602a; tv 269b, 270a, 
272a, 347a,378a, 379b, 380a; 
v 99b 


IV 253b 

IV 253b 

1 280b, 281a 

1 280b 

m 63a 

1 361b, 362a, 366b 

154a 

1187a, 294b, 295a; 11 76b, 141b; 
IV 152b, 452b, 457b 

1 224a, 252b, 312a, 336a, 397b; 
1 401b; m1 29a, 40a, 41b; Iv 
151b, 152a, 152b, 153a, 153b, 
154a, 408a, 409b, 415b, 416b, 
524b, 525a; v 192b, 193b, 291b, 
457a, 458b 


see -w-y 
1 80a, 124b, 274b, 275a 


1 24b, 103b, 184b; m1 139b 

1! 160b 

1 79b, 80a, 103b; v 447a 

1477b 

1442b, 443b, 446b, 448a, 449a. 
450b, 452b, 478a; 11 252b, 259a, 
366b, 367a, 374a; IV 277b, 592a; 
V 373a, 467b, 543b 

1 22b, 455b; 1 330a 


Iv 175a 
1 162b, 165a, 490b; 1 219a; v 77a 
1 346b, 384a; v 413b, 414b, 415a, 


510b, 526a 
u2l4a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


jalada 
Jjald 
juld, pl. juliid 
j-l-s 
majalis 
jl 
Jjalla 
tyallh 
majalla 
Jalal 
Jalal 
jalil 
j-l-w 
tajalla 
tyallh 
j-m-r 


Jamra, pl. jamarat 


Jama ‘at-t islami 
yma‘ 
ytuma 
jam‘ 
jan'iya 
jum‘ 
majma‘ 
mama‘ al-bahrayn 
j-m-l 
jummal 
mujmal 
tman mujmal 
jumla 
jumlatan wahidatan 
jamal, pl. jumal 
jumala 
junala sufr 
j-n-b 
ytanaba 
janb 
Siganbi lahi 
sahib bi-ljanbi 


Junub 


m214a 
tt 214a; Iv 584a 
1 215b; 11 426a; Iv 587a; v 235b 


ui 88b 


m1 323b 
v 154b 
Iv 587b 
1315b 
1 321; v 265b 
1 136b; 1 315b 


11 31l6a; v 275b 
tt 16la; v 277b 


19b 


11 320b; tv 76b, 588b 

1412a; m 120b 

1201a, 375a, 538b; 0 57a, 83b, 
174a; Iv 26a; v 166a, 377a 

120la 

1 11b, 122b; 1 90a; tv 359a 

Iv 147a 

tt 247a, 382b 

v 442b 

V 331b 

1 78a, 204a 

1204a 

1 286b 

1 286b 

ml 156b, 157a; v 143a, 333b 

m 168a, 17la 

1 250b; 11 412b; 1v 444a 

1 250b; tv 444a 

1 94a, 212b, 213a, 286b 

1 94a, 99b 

199b 

14lla 

14lla 

1 324b; v 131la, 131b, 132a 

1 324b 

Vv 13la, 131b, 132a 


1341a, 341b, 41 1b; Iv 225b, 492a, 


257 ~jum- 


alsyar al-junubi 
Jjanaba 
qnabi 

jen 


junah 


j-n-d 
jund, pl. juniid 


j-n-z 
Jana iz 
j-n-s 
jis 
j-n-n 
jann 


majnin 


jinn (coll.) 


junna 


Janna, pl. jannat 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


499b, 501b, 502a, 504b, 506a; 
v 13la, 131b 

v 13la, 131b 

IV 491b, 506b 

vl3la 

1536b 

1 353b; 0 60a, 61b, 63b, 64a, 538a; 
m 173b, 93a, 93b; v 19a 


1 365b; m1 423a, 423b; v 377a, 
377b, 378a 


1 263b; tv 488b, 490a 


1 288a, 534b 

m 49a; tv 12b; v 120a 

1m 46b; v 120a 

1324a, 447a, 542b, 544a; 1 528a, 
539b, 540a, 540b; m1 44a, 246b, 
450a, 450b, 541b, 542b; tv 67b, 
112a, 112b, 113b, 295a, 301a, 
311b, 463a; v 420b 

1 23a, 61b, 86b, 99a, 115a, 162b, 
229a, 213b, 236a, 440b, 446a, 
446b, 447a, 447b, 451b, 476a, 
490b, 524a, 526b, 527a, 544a, 
544b; m1 2a, 50b, 82a, 87a, 127b, 
190a, 315a, 317b, 328a, 388a, 
404b, 476b, 486a, 486b, 487a, 
539b, 540a; m1 43a, 43h, 44a, 
44b, 45a, 45b, 46a, 46b, 47a, 
47b, 48a, 48b, 49a, 49b, 55b, 
97b, 199b, 250a, 253b, 295a, 
395b, 399a, 443b, 450a; Iv 15a, 
22b, 112a, 130b, 164a, 164b, 
165b, 21 1a, 216b, 280b, 280b, 
299b, 301b, 308a, 336b, 337a, 
463a, 495b, 576a, 578b; v 77a, 
77b, 82a, 118a, 120a, 120b, 
122a, 179a, 248b, 265b, 274b, 
313a, 363a, 373b, 390a, 445b, 
460a, 478b, 494b, 547b, 555b 

11 540b; 11 450b; Iv 112a; v 248b 

1 25a, 41a, 42b, 113a, 177b, 447b, 
449a, 527a, 550a; 0 33a, Sla, 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


Janna Gliya 
Janna bi-rabwatin 
Jannat al-khuld 


Jannat/jannat [al-]mawa 
Jannat/jannat [al-]nat%n 


Jannatan 
Jannat adan 
Jannat ‘adn 
Jannat alfaf 
Jannat [al-[firdaws 
Junin 
jmniyya 
j-n-y 
jana 
jinaya 
j-h-d 


jahada 


mujahid, pl. mujahidun 


jihad 


jihad fi lahi 

jihad fi sabil allah 

jihad al-nafs 

jihad al-shaytan 

wa-ahidi fi llahi haqqa jthadihi 


~jtm- 
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54b, 209b, 258b, 282b, 283a, 
286b, 304a, 556a; m 136a, 
203b, 493a, 493b, 495b, 532b, 
533a, 534a, 564a; Iv 7b, 12b, 
13a, 13b, 14a, 14b, 15a, 15b; 
v 104b, 106a, 106b, 360b, 408a, 
554b 

Iv l4a 

v 408a 

1 54b, 282b; 1v 13a, 14b 

1177b; 1 282b; 11 495b; Iv 13a, 
l4a 

1 33a, 282b; m1 203b, 533a; tv 13b, 
14b 

Iv 7b 

1550a 

m 534a; Iv 13a, 14b 

141b 

mt 203b; Iv 13a 

1 540b 

127la 


1494b 

n5llb 

tt 144a, 152a; m1 35b, 36a, 36b, 
37a, 37b, 38a, 38b; v 432b, 
455a 

1 72b; 0 144b; 1m 38a; rv 30a, 30b; 
v 432b 

1 32b, 123a; m1 144b; m 36b; 1v 30a; 
v 432b 

1 34b, 224b, 324b, 369b, 398a, 
437b, 458b, 507b, 540a; 11 6b, 
144b, 151b, 340a, 457b, 484b, 
569a; m1 34a, 35b, 36a, 36b, 
37a, 37b, 38a, 38b, 42a, 42b, 
285b, 361b, 407a, 454b; rv 28a, 
30a, 30b, 34a, 129b, 146a, 148a, 
154a, 490a; v 193b, 220b, 432b, 
458a, 52la 

1 340a 

IV 30b; v 458a 

mi 37a 

mi 37a 

mi 38a 


259 ARABIG WORDS AND PHRASES 
ytihad 1 25b, 539b; 11 129a, 200a, 572a; 
IV 9b, 148b, 149b; v 25a, 222b, 
538b, 540b 
mujtahid 1 504a; v 215a 
jahd u 144a; m1 35b 
jahid u 144b; 11 36b 
j-h-r 
Jjahara IV 221b-222a, 229b; v 479b 
Jahr IV 229b; v 479a 
jehed 
yhad 12b 
j-h-l 1 37a; 11 487b, 488a, 488b 
Jahila 11 487b; v 203b 


Jahil, pl. jahiluna 


137a, 75a, 191b; 1 488a 


Jalal 137b, 39b, 145a, 450b; 1 96b, 98a; 
IV 52a, Ila, 254b, 258a, 260b, 
339b, 477a, 503a; v 318a, 435b, 
436a, 439a, 443a 

hukm jahilt 137b 

(al-Yahiliyya 137a, 37b, 38b, 39a, 39b, 40a, 
301b, 444a, 444b, 446b, 450b, 
508a, 543a; 1 219b, 220a, 395a, 
403a, 479a, 482a, 483a, 487b, 
488a, 488b, 489a, 494b, 568a; 
1 73b, 76a, 78b, 97a, 402a, 
448a, 477b, 483b, 501b, 565a; 
Iv 51b, 96b, 109a, 145b, 253b, 
254a, 254b, 255a, 255b, 256a, 
256b, 257a, 258b, 259b, 260a, 
260b, 590b; v 27b, 117b, 257a, 
286a, 286b, 318a, 416b, 435b, 
486a, 512a, 512b, 519a 

alyahiliyya al-ula 1 37b; v 286b, 512a 
jahiliyyat al-fusigq 139a 
jahiltyyat al-kufr 139a 

hamiyyat alzahiliyya 137b; v 286b 

hukm alzahilyya V 286b 

hann aljahiliyya V 286b 

Jjahala 11 66b, 488b 

jahl 11 487b, 488a; 11 102b, 349b, 483b; 
V 316b, 436a 

juhhal 1557a 

j-h-m 
jJuhum 1 322a 


jahim 1113a; v 106a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES ~jim- 260 


j-h-n-m 
Jahannam 1 113a, 294a, 449a; 11 49a, 49b, 
50a, 50b, 52b, 210a, 258b, 
414b, 417b, 419a; m1 5a, 63b, 
136a, 529b; tv 42b, 186b; v 
104b, 106a, 106b, 181a, 267b, 
478v 
j-w-b 
ajaba Vv 108b 
yaba v 499a 
jawab 1 250b; v 322a 
j-w-d 1v 373b 
tajwid 1520a, 520b; tl 88a, 88b, 93b; 
m 585a; tv 163a, 170b, 172a, 
275a, 367b, 369a, 372a, 372b, 
373b, 374a, 374b, 375a, 375b, 
376b, 377b, 379b, 382b, 567b; 
V 100b, 210a, 327a, 332b 
mujawwad 1v 377b, 378b, 380b, 381a, 381b, 
382b, 383a 
jew-r Iv 307a 
qara 1 369b, 519b 
jar 1344a, 369b;v 13la 
al-jar dhe l-qurba V l3la 
jawr mu 70b 
J-w-z 
jJawaz Iv 79a 
Jaz 1 108b; tv 376a, 391la 
yaza 1 298a 
maaz tt 108b; m1 384a; v 15la 
jew: 
jaa 1454a 
jew-f 
Jawf 1 284b 
j-w-w 
Jaww 151b; 1m 195b 
j-w-y 
agjwa Vv 479b 
a 
jaa 1 52a; v 8a 
qjaa 1530a 
J-y-b 
jab, pl. juyiib V 414a, 510b 
j-y-sh 


Jaysh V 552a 
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h-b-b 
habbaba 
ahabba 


habb 
habba 
hubb 


ahabbu 
habib, pl. ahibba’ 
habib allah 
mahabba 
h-b-t-r 
habtar 
h-b-r 
habr, pl. ahbar 


h-b-s 

habasa 

habs 

habs al-rith 

h-b-t 

hubit al-‘amal 
h-b-k 

hubuk 
h-b-l 

habl, pl. hibal 


habl allah 
habl al-warid 
h-jeb 
hapb 
hyab 


hyaban mastiran 


min warat hyab[in] 


hj 
haya 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


mi 235a 

m 235b 

1 322a; mi 233a, 234a, 235a; 
IV 482a, 489b 

1 42a, 42b, 44a; 0 3b, 305a 

1 305a, 322a; v 473b 

mW 233a, 234a, 234b, 235a; 
1 237b; v 383b 

mm 234b 

1 324a; m1 233b, 503b; rv 292a 

1 324a; Iv 292a 

1 233b; v 383b 


Iv 599a 


1 156a; m1 406a; Iv 404a; v 202a, 
389b 


Iv 277a 
V 378b 
Vv 378b 


u 1l6lb 


u4lla 


1374b, 465a; 1 546a, 546b; 
1m 512b; v 165b, 166a 

1 374b, 465a; m1 512b 

1 546b 

v 312b 

v 78b 

1 56a, 203a, 203b, 205a, 346b, 
384a, 384b; 11 35b, 52a, 276a, 
324a, 392b, 393a; Iv 47a, 294a, 
41 la; v 244a, 412b, 413a, 413b, 
414b, 415a, 510a, 510b, 512b, 
515b, 518b, 525b, 526a, 526b, 
536b, 537a 

1 203b; v 412b 

1 56a; 11 324a; v 413b 

IV 92a 

IV 92a, 92b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


ihlajja 
hay 


hay 
hiya 

dhii I-hijja 
huya 


hy 
hug 
hujiyya 
heer 
mahjur 
hyr 


hye 
haar, pl. hyara 


huyitr 
hejez 
hajiz 
hyazt 
h-d-th 
muhaddith, pl. muhaddithin 


ahdatha 
muhdath 


muhdith 
thdath 


-ha- 
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Iv 14lb 

1 65a, 290b, 293b, 404a, 525a; 
11 6b, 64a, 84b, 85a, 168a, 178b, 
179a, 180b, 205a, 205b, 239a, 
297b, 298a, 450b, 458b, 460a, 
46 1b, 462a, 466b; m1 3a, 58b, 
75b, 76a, 76b, 77a, 78a, 79a, 
115b, 278b, 372a, 410a, 410b, 
41 la, 411b, 413b, 494b, 553a; 
Iv O1b, 92a, 92b, 93a, 93b, 94a, 
94b, 95a, 96a, I6b, 97a, 97b, 
98a, I8b, 99a, 99b, 115a, 175b, 
282a, 339b, 342b, 379b, 484b, 
485b, 486a, 487a, 488a, 489a, 
489b, 490a, 490b, 491a, 491b, 
517a, 518a, 518b, 571b; v 175a, 
210a, 285a, 318a, 414b, 448b, 
450a, 556b, 557a 

IV 92a, 92b, 94a, 95b 

Iv 5l17a 

Iv 5l17a 

126la; 1 57a, 329a, 349a, 532a; mm 
421b; 1v 42b, 287a, 565b 

V 289a 

1v 490b 

m 155a 


mi 173b 

1402b; 1 295b, 339a; m1 75b, 173b; 
IV 227a; v 89a 

m 414b 

tt 4a; 1 295b; m1 75a, 232a, 383b; 
v 128b, 129a, 130a, 470b 

11 266b 


1 203b, 205a 

1139b, 142a, 280b, 281a 

11 536b 

1 104b, 106b, 468b; tv 89a, 565a; 
v 147a 

1 424b, 536a 

1411b, 470a, 470b; 11 536b; 
1 468a; Iv 79a, 424a 

Iv 79a, 82a, 492a 

IV 81b, 82a, 82b 


263 -ha- ARABIG WORDS AND PHRASES 


hadith, pl. ahadith 1 2a, 3a, lla, 13b, 15b, 16a, 23a, 
26a, 27a, 36a, 38b, 39a, 44a, 
45a, 58a, 58b, 59a, 63a, 67a, 
76a, 77b, 78a, 87a, 89b, 97b, 
100b, 104b, 105b, 106a, 106b, 
110a, 110b, 11 la, 113b, 114a, 
114b, 121b, 122a, 135a, 146a, 
159b, 181b, 201b, 234a, 257a, 
271a, 271b, 291b, 314b, 315a, 
321a, 321b, 337b, 349b, 352a, 
360a, 378a, 388a, 389a, 391b, 
399b, 461a, 463b, 480a, 489a, 
495a, 499b, 518b, 520a, 521b, 
535a, 538b, 539a, 544a, 545a, 
546b, 548a, 549a, 552a, 552b; 
i 5a, lla, 14b, 22b, 24b, 80a, 
86b, 92b, 103b, 108a, 110a, 
llla, 112b, 117b, 138a, 144b, 
154b, 160b, 191a, 191b, 193b, 
204a, 205b, 214b, 222a, 227b, 
237b, 239b, 240a, 243b, 254b, 
266b, 278b, 284b, 285a, 285b, 
323 a, 324a, 325a, 331b, 344a, 
376a, 376b, 377b, 378a, 378b, 
39 1a, 391b, 394b, 395b, 396a, 
396b, 419a, 429a, 435b, 441a, 
444b, 446a, 450a, 45 1b, 461a, 
470b, 47 1b, 488b, 49 1a, 493a, 
501a, 502a, 506a, 51 1a, 51 1b, 
517a, 520b, 529b, 537a, 540a, 
544a, 549b, 551b, 552b, 553a, 
557a, 560b; m 10a, 37a, 59a, 
82a, 82b, 83a, 91a, 101a, 107b, 
136a, 137b, 141a, 156a, 168a, 
175a, 179a, 232b, 250a, 254a, 
284b, 285a, 305a, 308b, 314b, 
321a, 352a, 357a, 361a, 389a, 
402b, 407a, 413b, 415b, 426a, 
45 1b, 457b, 502a, 502b, 505a, 
512a, 517a, 517b, 524a, 568a, 
573b, 584b, 586b; tv 40a, 43b, 
50a, 56a, 6la, 62a, 71a, 73a, 
93b, 104b, 125b, 141a, 144b, 
167b, 171b, 174a, 178a, 180a, 
209b, 232a, 302b, 303a, 312b, 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


hadith al-afk 
hadith al-kisa@’ 
hadith qudst 


hadith al-thaqalayn 


264. 


313a, 315b, 316b, 323a, 326b, 
351b, 369a, 369b, 372b, 378b, 
384a, 387a, 388a, 389b, 390b, 
391b, 401b, 405a, 407a, 407b, 
416b, 423a, 442a, 449b, 452a, 
458b, 459a, 459b, 460b, 488b, 
495a, 506b, 534a, 564a, 565a, 
566a, 571b, 572b, 581b, 582b, 
583a, 583b, 588a, 588b, 589a, 
593a, 595a, 597a; v 2b, 21b, 
30b, 32b, 33a, 34b, 35a, 35b, 
37a, 46a, 47b, 62a, 79b, 113b, 
117b, 120a, 125b, 134b, 164b, 
193b, 207a, 221b, 223a, 226a, 
232b, 277b, 293b, 307a, 319b, 
329a, 330a, 332b, 360b, 361a, 
391b, 392b, 415a, 419a, 434b, 
448b, 450b, 452a, 453a, 455a, 
460a, 466b, 471b, 477a, 486b, 
502b, 504a, 504b, 507a, 507b, 
510a, 5lla, 514a, 514b, 516a, 
518b, 520b, 521b, 523a, 526b, 
528a, 534a, 535a, 550a 

1 344a, 391b 

Iv 50a 

1 159b, 391b; 1 191b, 395b, 396a; 
IV 566a; v 134b, 486b 

Iv 596b, 597a 


hadithan_yuftara 1435b 
ahl al-hadith 1105a, 463b; 1 471b 
ahsan al-hadith m512a 
ashab al-hadith 1105a 
bi-hadithin mathlthi 11 529b; tv 312b 
hal ataka hadith m524a 
ahadith wa-athar Iv 144b 
hadath IV 491b, 501a, 506a 
hidthan mt 241b 
hudith IV 79a, 80a, 83b 
hawadith v 3l6a 
h-d-d 
hadda Iv 309b 
mahdud Vv 496b 
hadd, pl. hudiid 1 28a, 29b, 72a, 252b, 253a, 253b, 


536b; 1 63a, 214a, 214b, 215a, 
460a; m1 72a; Iv 143b, 157b, 
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hudid allah 


hadid 

hadida 
h-d-r 

hadr 
h-d-q 

hadiqa, pl. hada iq 
h-d-w 

tahaddin, tahaddt 


h-dh-r 
hidhr 
h-dh-f 
hadhf 
mahdhiuf 
h-r-b 
haraba 
haraba 
muharibin 
harb 


hurub al-ridda 
mthrab, pl. maharib 


h-r-th 

harth 

nisa-ukum harthun lakum fa-’ta harthakum anna shi'tum 

her 

harg 
h-r-d 

tahrid 
h-r-r 

harra 

harr 


hurr 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


581b, 598a; v 19b, 20a, 21a, 
26a, 70b, 71a, 158b, 254b, 
255a, 322a, 323a, 433a, 490a, 
495b, 496b, 497a 

1 253b, 536b, 460a; 1 72a; 
Iv 581b 

1 383a; Iv 158a 

v 16lb 


IV 377b 


141a; u 304a 


1 229b; 1 398b; Iv 312b, 313a, 
313b 

1 194b 

1 194b, 197a, 197b; m1 210a 


mi 207b 

v 462a 

u 144a, 208b; v 432b 

ut 144a 

1 144a, 208b 

IV 367a 

1 369b; 0 144a, 208b; 11 422b; 
v 455a 

v 502b 

1 126a, 126b, 149a, 162b, 163b, 
164b, 165a, 165b, 17 1a, 172b, 
284b, 285b; 11 299b; mm 290a, 
303a, 303b, 304b, 309b, 310a, 
315b, 325b, 429b, 430a, 430b, 
433a, 433b, 435a, 435b, 559b; 
IV 227b, 516b; v 77a, 184b 

140b 


14la, 41b, 402b; 1 63a, 304a, 304b 


1 304b 

v 19a 

v 194a 

1 295a, 298b 


m1 455a 
v 58a, 496b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


hariir 

harir 

harara 

harara ghariziyya 
h-r-z 

hirz 

thtiraz 
h-r-s 

hirs 
h-r-f 

harrafa 

tahrif 


tahrif al-ma ‘ani 
tahiif al-nass 
tahrif wa-qarmata 
tahrifat 
harf, pl. hurif, akvif 


huritf al-fawatih 
huritf al-muqatt‘a 


ahruf al-sab‘a 
h-r-q 
harraqa 
hirg 
hirg al-nasa 
h-r-k 
haraka 
harakat 
h-r-m 


mahrum, pl. mahriumin 


harrama 


tahrim 
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m1 455a 
1347a; Vv 1lb 
mi 354a 
mi 354a 


m1 35b 
m 196a 


1191b 


1440a; 1 243a, 363a; Iv 594a 

1318a; 1 243a, 243b, 342b; 11 25a; 
IV 103b, 124a, 241b, 450a, 450b, 
45la, 593a, 595a, 595b; v 143a, 
304b 

wv45la 

wv45la 

Vv 143a 

1 396a 

1326b, 334a; 1 93a, 101la, 376a, 
385b, 386b; m1 115a, 118a, 
472b, 522b; tv 157b, 354a, 
354b, 355a, 356b, 358a, 372b, 
390b, 477b, 572a, 572b; v 244b, 
319a, 320a, 320b, 321a, 321b, 
322b, 323a, 325b, 327b, 330a 

mi 472b 

1 326b; 11 93a; 11 472b; Iv 572a, 
572b 

mt 101a; v 325b 


1275a 
n571b 
u571b 


IV 374b, 376b 

ml 605a; 1v 375b, 376a 

11 223b, 224a, 225a; m1 172a, 172b, 
173a, 174a, 174b, 175a; 1v 281b, 
282b, 282a, 283b 

m2lla 

I 223b, 224a, 267a; wu 172b, 173a, 
174a, 175a, 182a, 339b; tv 282a, 
283a, 504b, 514a; v 308a 

1 225b; 1 175a, 565b, 566a; 
v 433a 
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muharram 


thram 


muhrim 


haram, pl. ahram 


haram amin 


al-haram al-sharof 
hurum 

al-ashhur al-hurum 
hurumat 
hirm 
harim 


hurma, pl. huram, hurumat, huramat 


haram, pl. huriim 


bayt al-haram 
masjid al-haram 
shahr al-haram 
mahram, pl. maharim 
h-r-m-l 
harmal 
h-z-z 
thtazza 
h-z-b 
hizb, pl. ahzab 


hizb allah 


hizb al-shaytan 


-ha- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


IV 270a, 504b, 514b 

1 187a, 291b, 404a; 1 179a, 183a, 
224b, 225a; 1 76b; Iv 91b, 94b, 
98b, 282a, 282b, 283a, 491b 

ul 76b, 79a 

1125a, 156a, 156b, 404a, 444b; 
11 209a, 263b, 295b, 297a, 297b, 
298a, 459a, 490a; 1 2b, 183b, 
339b, 449b, 461b, 566a; Iv 96a, 
96b, 104b, 105a, 256a, 282a, 
283b, 329b, 467a, 493a, 502b, 
504a, 515b; v 78b, 448b 

ml 339b, 449b; Iv 282a, 515b; 
Vv 89a, 90b172a 

1125a, 156a; m1 2b 

1 209a; Iv 282a, 282b, 283a, 502b 

1 209a; Iv 282b 
IV 282a 

m173a 

1 225a 

Wt 225a, 225b, 298a; m1 172b, 173a, 
174b, 460a; tv 22a 

1 72a, 125a, 156a, 163b, 344a, 
402a; 1 209a, 223b, 224a, 224b, 
225a, 281b, 282a, 306b, 386a; 
m 76a, 172a, 172b, 173a, 173b, 
175a, 175b, 176a, 366a, 366b; 
IV 95a, 131b, 282a, 282b, 283a, 
514b; v 56a 

1 224a; Iv 514b 

1 224a 

1 224b; m1 172b; Iv 282a, 283a 

1 28a, 152a, 383b; 1 225a 


1 212b 


u3a 


1 375a, 377b, 380a, 432a; 1 72a, 
94a, 430a, 43 1b, 432a; m1 27 1a, 
456b, 596b; Iv 24b, 25a, 25b, 
26a, 26b, 332b, 388b, 403b; 

v 430b 

1375a, 380a; 0 72a, 430b; 11 270b; 
Iv 24b, 25a, 26a; v 430b 

11 430b; Iv 25a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


hizab 
hizab allah 

h-s-b 

hasiba 

hasaba 

muhasaba 

muhtasib 

hasb 

hasib 

hisab 


hisab_yastr 
hisabiya 
husban 
h-s-d 
hasada 
hasid 
hasad 
h-s-r 
hasra, pl. hasarat 
h-s-s 
ahassa 
hasts 
h-s-n 
tahsiniyyat 
ahsana 
ahsana suwwarakum 
alladht ahsana 
hilladhina ahsani 
muhsin, pl. muhsiniin 
muhsan 


thsan 


bi-l-walidayni thsanan 
thtisan 
istihsan 
husn 
hasan 


hasana, pl. hasanat 


ahsan 

husna 
h-sh-sh 

hashish 


-ha- 
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m1 240b 

m1 240b 

1 447b 

1 245a, 449b; m1 550a 

1 367a, 478b 

ml 140b 

1 300b; 11 276a, 276b, 336b; tv 65a 

m1 300b, 301la 

Iv 457b 

1 48a, 64b, 187a, 320b; 1 64b, 
66b, 176b, 178a, 275b ; 1v 457b; 
v 284a, 312a 

mi 178a 

wv l0la 

Iv 108a; v 163a, 283b 


25a 
25a 
1 24b, 25a, 154b 


Iv 430a 


1 405b 

v 478b 

1 61b, 447b 

v 407b 

1 213a; 1 60a, 61b, 73b; 1v 17b 

1213a 

n6lb 

vv 17b 

ml 234a 

1 28b 

1 220a, 300a; 0 61b, 62a, 75b, 77b, 
78a, 447b; 1 70a, 563b; tv 90a; 
v 438a 

n6lb 

mi 73b 

1 168b, 403b; tv 143a 

171a, 212b; 1 336a, 339b 

1350a; 1 336a, 339b; v 179a 

11 69a, 98a, 336a, 339b, 537a; 
mm 177b 

tt 100a, 321a 

Iv 13a, 15a, 17b 


1 369b 
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h-sh-r 
hashara 
hashir 
hashr 


mahshar 
h-sh-w 

hashwa 

hashwiyya 
h-s-b 

hasib 


hasab 
hasaba 
h-s-d 
hasid 
h-s-r 
ahsara 
hasir 
hasr 
hasur 
h-s-n 
ahsana 
thsan 
muhsin 
muhsan 
muhsana 
muhsanat 
tahassun 
tahassan 
h-s-y 
ahsa 
muhst 
h-d-r 
hadur 
hadar 
hada 
hadra 
h-d-n 
hadana 
h-t-t 
hatta 
hutta [hittah] 
h-t-m 
hatima 


al-hutama 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1506a; 1 361b; mt 140a, 140b 


ut 148b 

47a, 47b; 11 140a, 499b; 
Iv 434a 

m 139a 


1105b 
1 105b, 470b; 1 160b, 422b 


152b, 54a, 54b; m1 232a; Iv 530b, 


53la;v 133a 
v 241b 
1 212b 


142a 


IV 94b, 95b 

IV 277b 

1 363a 

m S1b; tv 291b 


1 298b, 299a; 111 96a 
IV 583b 

1299a; v 158b 

IV 584a 

mt 279a; Iv 584a 

1 374b 

IV 583b 

1 298b 


1 550a; 1v 457b; v 312a 
Iv 457b 


1 214a; 1 503b 
1215b 

1 128b; v 323a 
IV 234a 

mi 107b 


v 242a 
1 305a; Iv 429a; v 242a 


IV 103b 


11 210b, 21 1a, 414b, 415a, 419a; 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


hutam 
hatim 
hattama 
h-z-r 
mahzur 
h-z-z 
hazg 
h-F-z 
hafiza 


hafiz, pl. hafigitn/ ahfaz/ huffag 
hafiz[a] 


tahfiz 
hifz 
hifz al-surr 
hifz al-qur‘an 
hafiz 
hafaza 
huffaz 
hey: 
hufatan 
h-q-b 
ahqab 
h-q-q 
haqqa 
tahqug 
muhaqqaq 


muhaqqiqa 
haqgqa 
haqgq 


haqq allah 
haqq ma‘tim 
haqq wa-l-sidq 
haqq al-yaqin 
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mi 203a, 203b; 1v 102b, 103b; 
v 106a, 18la 

1 42a, 1 3b, 49b, 369b 

1 75b; tv 227a 

Iv 103b 


1 223b, 225a; mi 175a 


1528a 

Iv 307a 

1 245a, 298b; 1 493a; m1 564b; 
IV 583b 

1 243b; v 74b, 118b, 493a 

1 243b, 520b; 1 86b; m1 585b; 
IV 386a; v 214a 

IV 368b, 378a 

1357b, 541b; 11 585b 

1541b 

m1 585b 

1 243a; 1 320b; Iv 271a, 307a 

v 118b, 118b, 493a 

Iv 378a 


m 140b 


1 439b 

1 246b 

Vv 547a, 547b 

mi 123a; 1v 158a; v 140b 

1137a, 14la, 142a, 283a; 1 265a, 
31lla, 315a; v 559a 

Iv 26a 

mi 137a, 203a; tv 102b, 103a 

1 64b, 71a, 414a, 442a, 453a, 542a; 
157b, 58a, 58b, 99a, 214a, 
321b, 435b, 489a; m1 69b, 70a, 
70b, 181a, 182a, 424b, 451a, 
477a; 1V 71b, 133b, 209b, 297a, 
441a, 600a; v 154b, 178a, 385b, 
386a, 386b, 387b, 388b, 469a, 
544b 

mn 214a 

IV 209b 

17la 

V 387b 


271 -ha- 


al muhammad haqqahum 

ana |-haqq 

bi-l-hagq/[t] 

alla bi-l-haqqi wa-qalin musamman 
khalaqa l-samawati wa-l-arda bi-l-haqq 
gawla I-haqq 

wa-l-waznu_yawma'dhin al-haqq 


haqiqa 


haqaiq 
ahaqq 
h-k-m 


hakama 


Sa-hkum 
hakim, pl. hakimin, hukkam 


hakimiyya 
hakkama 
tahkim 
ahkima 
muhkam 


muhkamat 


hukm, pl. ahkam 


hukm jahilt 
la hukm(a) illa lillah(i) 
hakam, pl. hukkam 


hikma 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


Iv 600a 

1542a 

11. 435b; 1 57b, 58b; m1 182a, 451a 

1442a 

m 70a 

v 544a 

m 70a 

1 100b; 11 246a, 384a; Iv 555b; 
v 146b, 51a 

Iv 158a; v 140a 

Iv 305a 

1 147b, 246b; m1 64b; v 102b 

1 147b, 148a, 246a, 399a; 1 30b, 
321a; 11 65a; v 102b, 103a 

1148a 

1 147b, 399a, 516a; 1 321a; m1 64b, 
102a, 246b; v 102b 

1 138a; Iv 143a, 145b; v 102b, 
103a 

ml 65a, 65b 

v 422b 

170b 

1 70b, 71b, 72a, 72b, 73a, 74a, 74b, 
75a, 76a, 76b; 1 386a; m1 156a, 
386a, 523a; Iv 158b; v 323a 

1 70b, 103b, 248a; 11102a; 11 470b; 
Iv 3b, 69b, 70a, 76b, 77a, 157a 

1 23a, 37b, 132a, 145a, 147b, 188b, 
205b, 365b, 452b, 516a, 516b; 
11 29a, 83a, 321a, 321b, 382b, 
537a, 570b; m1 64b, 64b, 65a, 
66a, 72a, 85a, 113b, 175a, 557a; 
IV 3b, 127b, 133b, 135a, 136a, 
140b, 144b, 315b, 364b, 365b, 
482b, 489a, 538a; v 2a, 103a, 
143a, 147b, 322a, 323a, 325a 

137b; 1 321la 

mW 85a, 557a; Iv 2a 

1 147b, 148a, 516a; 1 321b; m1 64b, 
150b, 246b; 1v 128a; v 102b 

1 85b, 246a, 496a, 516a; 1 31 1b, 
342a; 11 64b, 100b, 51 2a, 513a, 
514a; Iv 68b, 88b, 294b, 315b, 
538a; v 77a, 165b, 483a, 483b, 
484a 


ARABIG WORDS AND PHRASES -ha- 


hukuma 


hakim, pl. hukama@ 


ahkam 


h-k-y 


hikaya, pl. hikayat 


h-l-f 


halafa 
half 
hilf, pl. allaf 
hilf al-fudiil 
halif, pl. hulafa 
hallaf 
hallaf mahin 
ahalif 
qura al-ahalif 


h-l-q 


halq 
halqa 


h-l-l 


halla 

idha halaltum 
tahlal 
ahalla 


muhill 
istahalla 


hull 


hilla 
halal 


halal wa-haram 


h-l-m 


halim 


hilm 


hulum 


halim 
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Iv 144b 

1516a; 1 320b; mm 208a, 513a; Iv 
5b, 141b; v 102b, 483a, 483b 

1516a; 1 321la 


1 226a, 517a; 1v 446b; v 111b 
ml 562a, 566a 

1 562a, 563a; Iv 492b; v 449a 
IV 492b 

1 257a, 379b, 432a, 466a; 1 564a 
1379b 

1 289b 

1 563b 

1 563b 

mi 561b 

m561b 


Iv 374b 

1 88b 

mi 172a, 173b, 174a, 174b, 175a; 
IV 283a, 283b 

m 172a, 172b; 1v 283a 

mi 172a; v 283a 

Iv 486a 

1 224a; mt 172b, 174a, 174b, 175a; 
IV 283a, 517b 

IV 283a 

IV 283a 

1 297b, 306a, 538a; 1 172b, 173a; 
IV 283a 

1458b; 0 297b, 298a 

1 72a, 96b, 344a, 41 la, 557a; 0 7a, 
9a, 100b, 224a, 386a, 467a; 
mi 172a, 172b, 173a, 175b, 176a, 
566a; IV 131b, 167a, 283a, 487b, 
504a; v 320a 

1557a; 1 9a, 100b; mt 175a; 
v 321b 

11 487b, 488a, 488b 

Iv 152a 

137a, 459a; 1 61b, 487b, 488a; 
m 401b, 483b; v 436a 

mi 278b 

1 5b; 11 320b, 372b; m1 401b; tv 5b, 
21a; v 192b 
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hulm, pl. ahlam 


alghath ahlam 
h-l-w/h-l-y 
hilya 
hult 
hulwan 
h-m-’ 
hama’, pl. hamaat 
hama@ 
h-m-d 
hamada 
hamidiin 
mahmid 
maqam mahmid 
muhammad 
tahmid 
hamd 


hamdu lillah[i] 


hamid 
ahmad 
ana ahmad bi-la mim 
h-m-d-l 
hamdala 
h-m-r 
ahmar, pl. humr 
himar, pl. humur, hamir 
h-m-s 
hams 
hums 
hamasa 
h-m-l 
hamila, pl. hamilat 
hammala 
haml 
hamlu ba Trin 
himl 
himl ba tr 


hamila 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1543b, 546b, 548b, 550a, 552a; 
u 241b 
1546b, 548b, 550a, 552a 


1 142b, 212b, 346a, 439a; Iv 604a 
1274a 
v 79a 


1 24a; m1 328a, 383b 

1 328a 

1 27a, 27b; Iv 213a, 213b; v 555b 

83a 

IV 214a; v 437a 

1514a; m1 29a; m1 504b 

m1 29a 

m1 502a, 504b 

ml 220b; tv 180b 

1 27a, 27b, 237a; 11 82a, 82b, 83a, 
85a, 93a, 93b, 189a, 191b, 314b, 
315a, 370a, 371b; mm 145b, 146a, 
220a; Iv 58a, 60a, 213a, 213b, 
214b, 220b, 474a; v 387b, 425b 

1 27a, 237a; 1 189a, 190b, 371b; 
mw 145b, 220a; 1v 214b, 220b, 
232b, 474a; Vv 387b 

1 27a; Iv 5b, 213a; v 483a 

mi 505a 

mi 505a 


IV 215a, 232b; v 219b 


1 362a; m 10b 
1 94b; m1 534a 
v 432b 

v 432a 

1458b; 1 297a, 297b, 298a 
1458b, 459a 

1 94b; m1 227b 
155a 

1276a 

1 286b; 1 227b 
1 286b 

v 473b 

v 473b 

194b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


h-m-m 


hamma, pl. hammat 


hamim 


yahmiim 
h-m-y 
hami 
ahma 
muhamin 


hamiyya 


hamiyyat alszahiliyya 


hima 
h-n-th 

hanatha 

tahannuth 


hinth 
h-n-dh 
hanadha 
hanidh 
h-n-t 
hinta 
h-n-z-l 
hanzal 
h-n-f 
hanif, pl. hunafa’ 


hanif muslim 

h-n-n 

hanan 
h-w-b 

hitb 
h-w-t 

hit, pl. hatan 
h-w-j 

haja 

hajiyyat 
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Vv 121b 

1 415a, 455b; 1 96a, 531b; v 65a, 
121b, 462a, 464b 

11 415a; v 64a, 65a 


197a, 402a 

1 455b 

m 504a 

1 37b, 459b; 11 455b; v 435a, 435b 

1 37b, 459b 

1154b 

i 563a 

1 563b 

1 182a; 1 181a, 183a; 1v 217b; 
v 284b 

mi 177a, 363b, 563b 


m1 219a 
m219a 


125a 


1 212b 

1 402b 

1 5b, 6a, 7b, 22b, 310a, 315a, 325a, 
330b, 337b, 372b, 373a, 377b, 
38 1a, 543a; 1 163a, 163b, 164a, 
295b, 329a, 402b, 403a, 403b, 
480a, 569b; 11 27b, 340b, 445b, 
446a, 494b; Iv 37a, 217a, 255a, 
299b, 400a, 40 1b, 402a, 402b, 
403b, 404b, 407b, 408a, 408b, 
413a; v 258b, 263a, 263b, 268a, 
268b, 270b, 271a, 273a 

1 7b, 310a; 1 569b 


mi 234a 

m23la 

1 95b, 99a; 1 218b 
Iv 92a 


v 404a 
v 407b 


275 -ha- ARABIG WORDS AND PHRASES 


h-w-r 1 348b; v 125b 
hara 1123a 
harwa, pl. hi 1 166a, 27 1a, 384b; 1 52a, 284a, 
348b, 456b; 11 139b, 493a 
hitr Tn 1 348b, 456b; 1 139b, 493a; 
Iv 18a; v 12a, 125b 
hit m493a 
hawra’, pl. hiir ut 154a, 456a; Iv 585a; v 540a 
hawart, pl. havwariyun 1123a, 123b, 31 1a; m1 392b 
mihwar v 406a 
h-w-z / h-y-z 
hazt 11 239b 
hawza v 215a 
hawza ‘ilmiyya Vv 2l5a 
h-w-s-l 
hawsala 1m 284b 
h-w-d 
hada m 148a 
hawd 1 395a; mt 141a; v124a, 125a 
h-w-t 
hawta 1152a 
h-w-q 
haga Iv 310a 
h-w-l 
hail 1 203b, 205a 
tahwil v 317b 
hawl 1 91a, 92a, 95b; v 285b 
hawlayn V 285b 
hal 1313b 
ahwal Vv 383b 
muhal 1131b 
h-y-s 
hays 1495a 
h-y-d 
hayd IV 491b, 501b 
haid 18la; Iv 492a 
hayad mi 278b 
mahid 1 81a; 1 85b; m 376a, 377a; 
Iv 501b 
h-y-n 
hin 1319a; tv 224a; v 288b 
hina 1 328b, 444a, 504a, 504b; Iv 224a, 


224b, 224b; v 28 1a, 288b 
hinaidhin v 288b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


h-y-y 
ahya 


muhyt 

astahya 
istihya 
hay 


hayy al-qayyum 


hayya, pl. hayyat 
hayat [hayah] 


hayat al-akhira 
hayat al-dunya 


hayawan 


-kha’- 


kh-b-’ 
khab? 
kh-b-th 


khabith, pl. khabithiin 


kalima khabitha 
shajara khabitha 


khabitha, pl. khabithat 


khabath 
kh-b-r 
tkhbar 
ikhtibart 
khubr 
Khabar, pl. akhbar 


khabir 
kh-b-z 

tkhtabaza 

khubz 


-kha’- 
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1 270a, 270b, 272a, 447b, 455a, 
489a; m1 148b, 283a; 1v 435b; 
v 545a 

Iv 435b 

m1 403b 

mi 403b 

1 22b, 507a; u 320a; m1 97a, 182b, 
183a; Iv 6a, 172b; v 364a 

Iv 6a, 172b 

195a, 99a 

1 86b, 241b, 368b; 1 353a; 
ml 182a, 182b, 183a, 183b, 530b; 
IV 435b; v 104b, 105a, 106a, 
339b, 340a; v 552a 

v 104b, 105a 

1 241b, 368b; mt 182a, 183b; 
v 104b, 105a, 339b, 340a, 552a, 
552b 

1 94a; Iv 15a 


154la 

1440a; 1 63a 

1 343b, 440a; 11 63a; 1 533a; Iv 
499a, 504a 

m 533a 

m533a 

1299a, 440a 

63a 


v 496b 

Iv 376b; v 499a 

m1 536b 

i 144b, 391b, 392a, 435b, 45 1a; 
mi 126b, 286a, 517b, 518a, 536b; 
IV 56a, 326a, 588a; v 292b, 
320b, 322a, 323a 

1 320b, 435b; v 483a 


217b 
1255b; 1 218a 


277 -kha- 


kh-t-l 
mukhtal 
kh-t-m 
Khatama 
khatam, pl. khawatim 


khatam al-nabwyyin 
khawatim al-bagara 
khatm 
khatma 
khatima 
kh-t-n 
ikhtatana 
Khitan 
kh-d-d 
ukhdid, pl. akhadid 
kh-d-‘ 
khad‘ 
kh-d-m 
khidma, pl. khidam 
khadim 
kh-dh-’ 
istikhdha’ 
kh-dh-b 
takhdhib 
kh-dh-l 
khadhul 
kh-dh-n 
khidhn 
kh-r-b 
kharabat 
kh-r-j 
kharaja 
khary 
akhraa 
astikhray 
Khurity 
khay 
kharaj 


makhraj, pl. makhary 
makhary al-sawt 
kh-r-d-l 
khardal 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1395a 


1 83b, 264b; 1 407a 

1 148b, 189b, 544b; m 444a; 
Iv 170a, 299a 

1 544b; 11 444a 

1 189b 

IV 378a, 494b 

1 461a; Iv 387b 

ml 260b; tv 346b 


1337b 
1 336b, 337b; tv 488b 


Vv 398a 


v 479b 


1 452b 
v 58a 


m 146a 


1 235a, 235b 


mm 46b 


v 119b 


IV 58a 

1 18b, 63a; m1 84a 

1507a; 1 349a, 415b 

1 349a, 349b 

1455a; 0 3a; m1 449a 

m215a 

IV 363b; v 193b 

Iv 452b 

1 252b; 1 336a; Iv 154a, 
452b, 524b; v 192b, 
196a 

1 486b; tv 374a, 374b 

IV 374a 


u 217b, 305b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -kha- 


kh-r-r 
Kharra 
kh-r-s 
khars 
kh-r-s 
kharasa 
kh-r- 
ikhtira‘ 
kh-r-f 
khurafa 
kh-r-q 
kharaqa 
kharq 
khirga 
kh-r-y 
akhra 
kh-z-n 
khazin 
kh-z-y 
akhza 
khizy 
kh-s-r 
khasira 
akhsara 
Khusr 
Khusran 
kh-s-f 
khasafa 
khusuf 
kh-sh-‘ 
khashi‘a 
Khushsha‘ 
kh-sh-y 
khashya 
kh-s-s 
khassa 
takhsis 
khass 
kKhassa, pl. khawass 


kh-s-l 
khasla 
kh-s-m 


takhasum 


mt 159b 


m 165a 


m1 360a 


Iv 79b 


m5il7a 
m18la 

1 330a; m1 181b 
m1 293b 

m 83b 


m465a 


1 505b 


1 465a 

Iv 453b 

n161b 

mi 335a; v 312a 
mi 335b 
11173b; Iv 457a 
1185b 


mi 416a; 1v 107a 
Iv 218b 


11 363b 
11 363b 
tt 194b 
1 194b, 196b, 197a, 197b 


v 145a 

1 18a; 1m 158a 

IV 39b; v 255a 

1123a, 416a; 11 422b; mm 39a; 
IV 169a, 179b; v 140a, 145a, 
334b 


v 335a 
1513b 
1452b, 453a 
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279 


ikhtasama 
khusitma 
kh-d-r 
mukhdarra 
khadir 
akhdar, pl. khudr 
kh-d-‘ 
khadi ‘tina 
kh-t- 
khata‘a 
khati’, pl. khatein 
khit’ 
khata’ 
khatva 
kh-t-b 
khitab 
khitba 
khutba 


al-khutba al-natiyya 

al-khutba al-wa‘ziyya 

khutbat al-jum‘a 
khatib 


khatibat 
kh-t-r 
khatir 
kh-t-t 
khatta 
khatt, pl. khutit 


kh-t-f 
khatifa 
takhattuf 
kh-f-t 
tahkafata 
takhafut 
kh-f-d 
khafd 
kh-f-f 
khaffa 
takhfif 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1513a, 513b 
v 322a 


1362b 
142b, 362b; 11 3b 
1 362a, 362b 


11 363b 


1 64a; v 19a 

1 482b; v 174a, 428a 

75a; Vv 2la 

1 25b; 11 63b, 64a, 422a; v 24b 
v 19a, 19b 


v 143a 

mi 278a 

1 146a; 1 83b, 271b, 272b; tv 226a; 
Vv 205b, 206b, 207a, 208a, 216a, 
219a, 219b, 220a, 221b, 222b, 
224a 

v 219b 

v 219b 

1 272b; v 207a 

1543a; mt 127b, 587b, 588a, 589b; 
IV 62a;v 205b, 207a, 207b, 208a, 
208b, 21 la, 219b, 222a 

v 226b 


Iv 433a 

v 558a 

ml 190b; v 558a 

1173a, 278a, 282a; 11 95b, 239b; tI 
195a, 605a 


1 348a 
mi 338b 


v 479a 
v 479b 


1 336b 

mi 333a, 334a, 334b 
v 184a 

1 386a; m1 123a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -kha- 280 


khaffa m1 334a; v 183b 
kh-fy Iv 572b 
akhfa m 57 1a; 1v 573a 
hha 1541b; tv 375a 
mustakhfa 1498a 
khaft IV 573a 
khufya Iv 229b 
kh-l-d 1439b 
khalidina ftha 1 418b; v 340a 
Khuld 125a; v 11b 
shajgarat al-khuld see sh-j-r 
khalid, pl. khalidiin 1 52b, 418b; v 340a 
khuliid 11 54a; Vv 289a 
kh-l-s m550a 
ikhlas 1.478a, 550a; mt 444a; v 221b 
mukhlis 1 550a; Iv 577a 
mukhlas pl. mukhlasun IV 291b, 577a; v 267b 
ikhtilas mi 215a 
khalas IV 522b 
kKhalis, pl. khulasa’ 1123a 
kh-l-t 
khalata m12la 
kh-l-‘ 
khul‘ Vv 453a, 528b 
kh-l-f m1 90b 
khalafa 1277a, 488b, 489a 
mukhallafun 1 216b; m1 36a; v 375b 
khalafa m377a 
tkhtalafa 1539a 
mukhtalif 1535a; 1 363b 
ikhtilaf 1 lla, 305a, 497b, 535a, 538a, 
539a, 539b; v 333b 
istakhlafa 1277a 
khalifa, pl. khala’if, khulafa’ 1 22b, 23a, 86a, 189a, 125b, 137b, 


276b, 277a, 277b, 278a, 456a, 
457a, 496a; 1 9a, 12a, 29b, 
327b, 383a; m1 90b, 94a, 487b; 
IV 127a, 130b, 185a; v 152b, 


274b, 409b 
Khalifa fo l-ard 1496a; 11 94a 
khalefat allah 1278a 
khalefat rasil allah 1278a 
-yamin al-khalifa u 29b 
al-khulafa’ al-rashidin 1 153b; 1 383a; v 409b 


khilafa 1449b; 1 202b 
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kh-l-q 
khalaqa 


khailig 


khalig af al al-%bad 
makhliiq 


mukhallaq 
akhlaq 
khalq 


khalq al-quran 


Khulug 

khallaq 
kh-l-1 

khalil 


Khalil allah 

kh-l-w 

khalla 

khalwa 

umam khaliya 
kh-m-d 

Khumid 
kh-m-r 

khammara 

Khamr 


khamr ma khamara al-‘aql 
khamr wa-l-maystr 
shajarat al-khamr 
khamriyya 

khimar, pl. khumar 


kh-m-s 
kKhums 
khamsa 

kh-m-s 


makhmasa 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 22b, 476a, 478a; 1 327b; v 549a 

1442a, 443a, 445b, 446a, 446b, 
448b, 450a, 45 1a, 467a, 476a, 
477b, 478a; 0 328a; Vv 543b 

1 22b, 467b; 1 320b, 327b, 330b; 
1 416a; tv 82a, 433b; v 500a 

IV 433b 

1468a, 470b; 11 465a; Iv 89a, 
143b 

123la 

1 59b, 452b; tv 132b; v 435b 

1440b, 443a, 449a, 467a, 467b, 
470a, 472a, 477a; 1 328a, 531b; 
11 467b, 512a; tv 73b, 82a, 82b; 
V 287a 

1467b, 470a; 11 531b; m1 467b; 
Iv 73b 

1 434a 

11 320b, 327b; Iv 6a 


1 5b, 330b; 1 273a, 324a; m1 99b, 
494b; tv 112a, 291b 
1 5b; 1 324a; m1 494b 


IV 233a 
134a 


see °-m-m 


1204b 


1 24b; 1 221b 

141 1a; 1 67b, 85b, 281b, 556a, 
556b, 557a; mi 152a, rv 18a, 
500a; v 481b, 482a, 482b 

mW557a 

1 85b 

125a 

IV 527b 

1 221b, 557a; v 41 4a, 414b, 415a, 
510b, 515b, 526a 


Iv 489b, 490a; v 194b 
mi 25la, 551b 


u177b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


kh-m-t 

khamt 
kh-n-z-r 

Khinzir, pl. khanazir 
kh-n-s 

Khannas 
kh-n-q 

munkhaniga 

khanaq 

khangah 
kh-w-b 

khaba 
kh-w-d 

khada 
kh-w-f 

khafa 

takhwif 

khawf 


kh-y-b 

kha ib, pl. kha ibn 
kh-y-r 

ikhtara 

khayr 


khayr al-hakimin 

khayra ummatin/ aimmatin 
akhyar 
khayrat 
tkhtiyar 


ikhtiyarat 
mukhtar 


istikhara 


khiyar 
khira 
kh-y-sh 
khaysha 
kh-y-t 
khayt 
khiyat 
kh-y-l 


mukhtalan 
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11 305b 


195a 


1526a; v 479a 


11 220b 
IV 28la 
1452a; m1 311b, 312a 


m 162a 


1 367a; Iv 309b 

m1 194b 

1405a; 1 195b, 196b, 197a 

Iv 423b 

1460a; 1 194b, 196b, 197a, 197b, 
365a, 448b 


tt 162a 

nllb 

1 304a; 1 1 1b; m1 304a; tv 291b 

1 65a, 516a, 516b; 1 61a, 61b, 72a, 
78a, 237b, 321a, 336a, 336b, 
367a, 367b; m1 532a; Iv 42b, 84b, 
85a, 209a, 288b, 465a; v 336a 

1516a; 1 321la 

see -m-m 

tt l4a 

1 6la, 63b, 73a 

i 1llb, 12a, 12b; 11 376b, 606b; 
IV 147b, 390b, 432b; v 292b 

u12b 

m1 503b 

mt 317b; tv 163a, 165b, 178a, 179a, 
179b, 232b 

m 402b 

mlb, 12a 


Vv 483b 


m1 546b 
1 546b 


1241b 
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khayl 
khayal 
kh-y-m 
khayma, pl. khiyam 


-dal- 


d--b 
da’b 
d-b-b 
dabba, pl. dawabb 


dabbat al-ard 

d-b-r 

dabbara 

tadbir 

mudabbirat 

mudabbar 

idbar 

idbar al-nujuim 

tadabbur 

dubur, pl. adbar 
d-th-r 

dithar 

muddaththir 
d-j-l 

daala 

dapal 


masth al-dayal 
d-h-w 
daha 
d-kh-l 
adkhala 
dakhal 
dukhiul 
madkhal 
d-kh-n 
dukhan 
d-r-b 
darb 
darb al-fil 
d-r-j 


daraja 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 94b; mt 534a; v 374a 
mi 246a 


1 166a, 234b; v 235b 


Vv 317b, 318a 


1 94a, 95b, 96a, 99a, 99b, 100b; 
m 138b, 144a, 533b, 534b; 
Iv 434b 

1 95b, 99a, 100b 

Iv 394b 

1443b; v 203b 

Iv 127a 

v1l8a 

v 58a 

1 503b; 11 417b; v 282b 

1503b; m1 417b; v 282b 

mt 201b 

1 80a, 80b 


1 346b 
m1 440b; v 95b 


1107b, 108a 

1107b, 108a; m1 138b, 139a; 
Iv 434b 

1 107b; 1m 138b 


2b 

1436a 

1 266b; 11 564b, 565b 
Iv 485b 

33a 


11 410b; 1v 434b; v 64a, 64b, 65a 


Iv 45a 
Iv 45a 


11 284b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


darya 
istadraja 
darj 
darajat 
d-r-r 
durra 
d-r-z 
durzi, pl. duruz 
d-r-s 
darasa 
divasa 
dars 


madrasa, pl. madaris 


khangah-madrasa 
adrisin 
d-r-k 
adraka 
d-r-h-m 
dirham, pl. darahim 


d-r-y 
dara 
adra 
ma adraka 
diraya 
d-s-r 
disar, pl. dusur 
d-s-y 
dassa 
d-“-w /d-‘-y 
daa 


ummatun_yad tina ia l-khayri 
da‘, pl. duat 


dawa 


du@, pl. adiyya 


284. 


1128a 

11 322a 

IV 587b 

IV 14a, 285b; v 191b 


v 125a 


1554a 


1246a 

Vv 203a 

V 207a, 224a 

1171b, 284b; 1 90b, 275b, 560b; 1 
310a, 312a; Iv 392a; v 73a, 
205b, 207b, 208b, 209a, 209b, 
210a, 210b, 21 1a, 21 1b, 212a, 
212b, 213a, 215a, 215b, 218a, 
220b, 225b 

m310a 

1 364a 


1506a; 1 324a; v163a 


1. 545b; 1 335a, 336b, 408a, 408b, 
430a; IV 288b; v 474a, 474b 


V 203b, 376b 

v 183a, 183b, 203a 
v 183a, 183b, 203a 
tt 100b 


1494b; 11 546b; 1v 604a 


mt 162a 


1437a, 437b; u 142b, 189a, 352b; 
IV 229a, 229b 

1 496b 

1555a; 1 503b, 558b; 11 440b, 
503b; Iv 229a, 602a, 602b; 
Vv 207b, 218a, 221b, 224b 

11.557b; Iv 229a, 381b, 382a, 383b; 
v 206b, 207b, 212a, 218a, 218b, 
222a, 227b, 228a 

177a; 0 Lb, 40b, 82a, 82b, 85a, 
93b, 388a, 550a; 11 220b, 317b; 
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du@ al-talbiya 
du@-i khatim 
samiu l-du@ 
wa-taqabbal duat 
dat, pl. adoa@ 
daya 
ad ta 
du‘a 
d-gh-m 
idgham 
d-f-t-r 
daftar, pl. dafatir 
d-f-‘ 
dafa‘a 
dif‘ 
daffa 
d-f-f 
daffa 
d-f-q 
indifaq 
d-q-q 
mudaqqiq 
d-k-k 
dikka 
d-I-k 
dalaka 
dulitk 
d-l-l 
dalla 
dalala, pl. dalalat 
dalil, pl. dalail 
d-l-w 
dalw 
d-m 
dam, pl. dima’ 
dam kadhib 
Ia tasfikiina dima’akum 
safk al-dim@? 
yasfiku l-dima@’ 
d-m-d-m 
damdama 
d-m-r 


damir 


-dal- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


IV 163a, 175a, 215b, 228b, 
229a, 229b, 230b, 233a, 49 1a; 
v 219b 

85a 

mi 317b 

IV 229a 

IV 229b 

1491b 

v 224b 

v 57a 

IV 232a, 232b 


m 124a; tv 375b 
IV 587b 

1345a; 0 28la 
m1 455b 

IV 96b 

IV 587b 

ml 363a 

IV 275a 


m431b 


mi 546b 
1504b; v 163a, 556b 


1 424a; v 552a 
1470b; tv 89b, 556a 
IV 544b, 546b; v 3a, 3b, 9b, 410a 


1490b 

1 80b, 137b, 240a, 241a, 347a 
1347a 

241a 

1240a 

1240a 

v 253a 


v 375a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


d-m-‘ 

dam‘ 
d-m-m 

damm 
damm masfuh 
d-n-w / d-n-y 

adna 


dunya 


d-h-r 
dahr 


dahriyya 
d-h-n 
duhn 
dihan 
d-h-y 
adha 
d-w-r 
idara 
madar 


dar, pl. diyar 


dar al-‘alanwyya 


dar [al-sa‘a] al-akhira 


dar al-bawar 
dar al-dunya 
dar al-harb 
dar al-btila’ 
dar al-‘yar 
dar al-khuld 
dar al-khulid 
dar al-kufr 
dar al-ma’wa 
dar al-mugam 


dar al-muqama 
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v 462a 


1 220a; m1 99a 

m1 220a 

IV 283a, 283b 

mi 403a; v 32la 

19la, 91b, 105a, 205b, 445b, 449a, 
506a; 11 36b, 44b, 527b, 567b; 
mi 424a, 425b; Iv 14b, 283a, 
283b; v 106a, 106a, 289a, 552a, 
552b, 553a, 554a, 561a 


1 36a, 318b, 448b, 506a, 507b, 
508a, 509a, 509b; 1 54a, 267b, 
268a, 302a; v 287a, 475a, 486a 

1 422a; Iv 122b 


1 102a, 102b, 362a; 1 218b; v 362a 
1362a 


Iv 501b 


Iv 144b 

Iv 543b 

1 163b, 165a, 338a, 406b, 540b; 
1 52a, 52b, 283a, 321b, 458a, 
458b, 460b; 11 136b, 240a, 
336b; Iv 13a, 14a, 14b, 15b, 
392a; v 11b, 292b, 362b, 352b, 
553b 

1540b 

1 283a, 460b; m1 136b; Iv 13a, 14b; 
Vv 552b, 553b 

1 460b 

V 362b 

mi 240a 

V 292b 

m1 336b 

1 52b, 460b; tv 13a, 14b 

Iv 14b 

1540b 

Iv 15b 

1 460b 

11 283a; Iv 13a 
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dar al-muttagin 
dar al-nadwa 
dar al-qarar 
dar al-qur‘an 


dar al-salam 


dar al-taqiyya 
sit’ al-dar 
diyarat 
diyariyyat 
d-w-l-’-b 
ditlab 
d-w-m 
daim 
dawm 
dawam 
daymimiyya 
d-w-n 
diwwan 
d-w-y 
dawa’ 
d-y-n 
dana 
tadayyun 
dayn 
din, pl. adyan 


din allah 

din ‘atig 

din al-fitra 

din al-haqq 

din tbrahim 

din al-malik 

din muhammad 
al-din al-qayyim 
la tkraha ft |-din(i) 


lakum dinakum wa-liya din 


-dal- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


11 460b; Iv 13a, 14b 

1406b 

1 283a, 460b; Iv 13a, 14b 

IV 392a 

1 52a, 283a, 321b, 460b; Iv 13a, 
14a; v 11b 

1540b 

1 460b 

1 336a 

mi 407b 


143b 


1 54b; Iv 81b 
IV 54a 

ml 505a; Vv 278b 
127b 


1 500b; tv 27 1a, 274a 


wv 172a 

1 246b; m1 141b; rv 396b 

1 73b; m1 66a 

IV 577b 

1514b; 1m 66a 

1 90a, Ila, 224a, 262a, 338a, 373b, 
375b, 380a, 380b, 481b, 538b; 
1 72b, 73a, 228a, 329a, 567b; 
1 64b, 66a, 66b, 141b, 142a, 
240a, 323a, 424b, 53 1a; Iv 8b, 
71a, 145b, 152b, 255a, 395a, 
395b, 396a, 396b, 397a, 397b, 
398a, 398b, 400a, 400b, 401a, 
401b, 415a, 415b; v 263b, 291b, 
292b, 433a, 501b 

IV 397b; mm 323a 

1481b 

w7la 

1 538b; 1 66b; v 433a, 501b, 502a 

IV 255a 

IV 397b 

Iv 152b 

1329a 

1 224a; m1 531a; v 291b 

1373b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


lil-yahid dinuhum wa-lil-mu’minina dinuhum 


yacom al-din 
dayyan 
diana, pl. diyanat 
diyanatan 


madina, pl. mada in 


al-madina al-munawwara 


al-madina al-sharifa 


madinat al-nabi 


madinat rasil allah 


wa-ahl al-madina_yaqra ina hita 


madain salih 
madant 
madaniyya 
d-y-n-’-r 


dinar, pl. dananir 


-dhal- 


dh-’ 
hadha, f. hadhihi 
dh-’-b 
dhi’b 
dh-b-b 
dhubab 
dh-b-h 
dhabaha 
dhabh 
dhabh al-‘ata’ir 
dhabh al-manastk 
dhabih 
dhabtha 
dh-r-’ 
dhara‘a 
dh-r-r 
dharra 
mithgal dharra 
dhurriyya 


dh-r-‘ 
dhar‘ 
dhira‘ 


Vv 291b 

111 66b; tv 395b, 396a 

1 338a; I 66a 

1 313b, 398a 

1 313b 

1 163a, 338a, 338b, 339a, 530b; 
1 10b, 298b, 339a; m1 367b, 
368a; Vv 28b 

ml 368a 

m1 368a 

ml 368a 

1 338a, 338b 

1530b 

1 339a 

1128b 

1338a 


tt 73b, 545b; m1 335a, 336b, 408b; 
Iv 288b; v 474a, 474b 


123b 


195a 


195a, 99b 

Iv 516b, 517a; v 555b 

Iv 517b 

1403a, 403b; v 55a 

1403a 

1403b 

1 6b; 1 562a, 564b; Iv 517b 
v 54b 


mi 549b 


1 95a, 99b; v 473b 

Vv 473b 

1 301b, 453b; m1 486b; Iv 297b, 
29la 

mi 333a 

mi 333a 

mW 333a, 336b; v 473a 


289 -dhal- ARABIG WORDS AND PHRASES 


dh-r-w / dh-r-y 


dhara 
dhariya, pl. dhariyat 
dhura 


dh-k-r 


dhakara 


dhakkara 


mudhakkir 
tadhkira 


tadhakkara 


dhakar, pl. dhukur, dhukran 


dhikr 


dhikr allah 
dhikr bi-hsan 
dhikr bi-qalb 
ahl al-dhikr 


dhikra 


dh-k-w/dh-k-y 
dhaka 

dhakka 
tadhkiya 


dh-l-1 


astidhlal 


dh-m-m 


madhmiim 


mudhammam 


152a; 1 143a; m1 453b; v 480a 

153a, 55a 

146b 

1 208a, 246b; 1 434b; m1 372a, 
441b, 443a; Iv 302a, 368b, 419b, 
429b, 470a, 555b 

1 205b; 1 372a, 441b, 510a, 524b; 
IV 229b, 230a, 302a, 368b, 42 1a, 
421b, 470a; v 55b, 203a 

1 363b; 1 246b; tv 470a; v 8a, 
203a, 460a 

m 440b, 524b; v 460a 

1 142b, 435a; m1 372a, 529a; Iv 
230a, 419b, 422a; v 422a 

1 246a; ml 372a, 373a 

11 289a, 292a 

1 86b, 21 la, 249a; 1 82a, 82b, 94a, 
163a, 204b, 207a, 272b, 314b, 
37 1a; m1 4a, 17b, 22b, 372a, 
372b, 373a, 373b, 374a, 393a, 
441b, 505b, 509b, 510a, 530a; 
Iv 129b, 166b, 170b, 172a, 172b, 
173a, 175a, 176a, 215a, 215b, 
228b, 229b, 230a, 230b, 234a, 
365b, 366a, 368a, 380a, 393b, 
394b, 419b, 423b, 424a, 424b, 
466a, 474a, 485b, 487b, 488a; 
v 70b, 105b, 138b, 142b, 153b, 
269a, 301b, 499b, 557a, 557b 

1 272b, 230a 

m510a 

m510a 

ml 372b; tv 49a, 129b, 230a, 
302a 

1 409a; 11 372a, 372b; Iv 129b, 
230a, 419b, 422b, 466a 

v 54b 

v 54b, 55a 

IV 504b; v 54b, 55a 

v 54b, 55a, 55b 

IV 453b 

wv l13la 


151l4a 
mi 502a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


mudhamm 


dhimma 


ahl al-dhimma 
dhimmit 
adham 
dh-n-b 
dhanb, pl. dhunith 


dh-h-b 
dhahaba 
tadhhib 
adhhaba 
dhahab 


madhhab, pl. madhahib 


dh-w 
dhit 
dhit l-awtad 
dhat 


dh-w-q 
dhawq 


-ra’- 


r--§ 


ra’s, pl. ruts 


ka-l-ra’s al-hanidh 
ru iis amwalikum 
rus al-shayatin 
riyasa 
r--f 
rafa 
raf 
rey 


5s 
maa 


ruya 
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141b, 362b, 364b; 1 283b 

1216b, 224a, 336a; m1 33a; Iv 152b, 
153a, 153b, 402b, 403a, 403b, 
407b, 408a, 416b 

mt 33a; Iv 403a 

m1 33b; tv 235b, 403a 

1362b 

1536b 

1 63b, 64a, 98a; 1 228a, 424a; 
v 19a, 19b, 22b 


1 83b; m1 54a 

m1 601b 

1277a 

1 333b, 383b; m1 409a; Iv 354b; 
v 474b 

1554a, 557a; 11 531b; m1 66b, 1 15a, 
240a; Iv 73b, 99a 


1 315ab, 542a 

1 542a 

1 83a, 317a, 319a, 323b, 352b; 
v8la 


m 100b 


181b; m1 211b; tv 152a, 372b, 477b; 
v 65a, 407b 

Vv 65a 

v 407b 

n211lb 

1 261a; v 442b 


mm 234a 

1 321a; mt 234a; tv 5b 

v 444a, 446b 

1 241b, 440b, 534a; 1 253a, 259a, 
259b, 559a; 111 208b, 442a, 524a; 
IV 470a, 574b; v 171b, 445b, 
446b, 447a 

u 160b, 324a; m1 424a; v 495a 


2g1 -1a- 


ru’yat allah 
ru’yat al-hilal 


25s: 
maa 
Ja > 


ma 


ara 


ra’y 


ruya 


> 


ray 
riya 
r-b-b 
rabba 
marbiub 
rabb, pl. arbab 


rabb al-Glamin 


rabb al-falaq 
rabb hadha l-bayt 
rabb al-mashriq[mashariqg/mashriqayn] wa-l-maghrib 
[magharib/ maghribayn] 
rabb al-nas 
rabb al-samawat(i) wa-l-ard (1) 
ana rabbukum 
fa-bi-ayyi ala? rabbikuma tukadhdhiban 
innant and rabbuka 
agra’ bi-smi rabbika lladhi khalaq 
(al-)rabba 
rabiba, pl. rabatb 
rabbant 


rabbaniyyun 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 160b, 324a 

v 495a 

u7la 

11 468b; tv 119b 

IV 574b; v 444b, 446a 

1 76a; 1 116a; m1 64b, 67b; tv 142b, 
143a, 143b, 144a, 157a 

1177a, 444b, 546b, 547b, 548a, 
549a, 550a, 551a, 551b, 552a; 
11 240b, 241b; m1 340a; 1v 163a, 
169b, 179a, 294b; v 444a, 444b, 
445b 

1m 1l01b 

11 468b 


1m 229b 

m 230b 

1 188b, 329a, 329b, 330a, 446a, 
447b, 448b, 502a, 555a; 1 82b, 
196a, 318b, 319a, 324a, 330a, 
364a, 364b, 37 1a; mi 43a, 71a, 
77a, 229a, 229b, 230a, 23 1a, 
338a, 418a, 489b, 561a; Iv 4b, 
20b, 68a, 184a, 213b, 217a, 
229b, 288a, 474b, 48 1a, 578a; 
94b, 105a; v 94b, 105b, 169b, 
202a, 282b, 378b, 500b, 553a 

1 188b; m1 229b, 230a, 230b, 23 1a, 
338a, 406a, 420a, 489b; Iv 213b, 
288a; Vv 105a, 500b, 553a 

1502a; m1 418a 

1329a; 1 319a; Iv 288a 


11 364a; Iv 4b 

1329a 

IV 288a; v 5553 

1 329b, 330a 

1 448b; tv 474b, 481la 

1329b 

v 169b 

1 319a; m1 43a 

1 266a 

IV 540a; v 202a 

1 569a; Iv 404a, 539b, 578a; 
V 201b, 202a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


rububiyya 
r-b-h 
rabtha 
r-b-s 
tarabbasa 
tarabbus 
r-b-t 
rabata 
rabata 
mar bit 
r-b-‘ 
murabba‘ 
arba‘ 
arbatin 
rub‘ 
rubat 
rab‘a 
r-b-w 
raba 


riba 


rabwa 
ribwa 
arba 
r-t-b 
rutba 
tartth al-ayat 
martaba, pl. maratib 
r-t-q 
ratq 
r-t-l 
rattala 
tartil 


rattil 
murattal 
r-j-’ 
na 
muna 
murjawna 
munaina 
r-j-b 
rajabiyyun 
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m1 230b 


V 312b 


V 38b, 453b 
Vv 453b 


1405a; Iv 277a 
um 70b 
1 353a 


mi 75a 
mo55la 

v 75a 

1 94a; Iv 244a 
Iv 480a 

mm 254b 


3a 

1301a, 434a; 1 5b, 8a, 8b, 9b, 
353a; Iv 208b; v 198b, 269b, 
406b, 407a, 407b, 408a, 408b, 
469b 

5b 

1 10b 

m1 565a 


Vv 384a 
v 101b 
m1 195b 


1 327b 


m1 116b 

1 88a, 89a, 93b, 386b; m 116b; 1v 
367b, 368b, 373b, 377b; v 423a, 
431la 

m1 440b 

Iv 377b 

1517b 

1517b 

1 170a 

1517b 

1517b 


um 183a 


293 


ri 
rupja 
r-j-Z 


ry 


rujZ 

rajaz 

ryaz 

urjuza, pl. arajrz 
r-j-s 


rijs 


r-j-" 
raja‘a 
tary 
mara‘ 
maraji 
raja 
ruju 

r-j-f 
rajfa 


rayfa 
r-j-l 
rajil, pl. ryal 


rajul 
ryl, pl. arjul 
urkud bi-rylika 
r-j-m 
rajama 


rajim 


r-j-w 
raja 
ana 
r-h-b 
marhaban 
la marhaban bikum 
r-h-q 
rahiq 
r-h-l 
rahl, pl. rihal 
rthla 
rahil 


=) 
-7a’- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


111l3a 


ml 232a; Iv 454a, 499a, 502b, 503a, 
503b 

Iv 454a, 499a, 502b, 503b 

1542b; tv 317a 

1305a 

148b 


1410b, 41 1a, 411b; 1 481b; 1v 
132b, 454a, 499a, 502b, 503a, 
503b, 504a 


IV 428a, 429a, 429b 

1 386b 

v 225a 

v 215a, 225a 

1 206b; un 106a 

1205a 

1113a 

1 21 2a, 212b; tv 103b; v 133a, 
253a 

Vv 103b 

1 199a 

1 198b, 289b, 290a, 290b; m1 45 1b, 
47a; IV 296a, 388a; v 375a 

11 328a; v 57a 

11 198b, 199a, 199b; 1v 372a 

1 199b 


v 129b 

1525a; 1 543a; m1 30b; v 130a, 
267b 

1517b; 1 448b, 449a 

1522a, 530a 

V 334b 


1491b 
1491b 


tt 218a, 229a, 556a; Vv 62b, 482a 
ml 58b 

1 S8b, 308b; 1v 494b 

1 290b; 1 58b, 59a, 184b; tv 572a 
IV 55a, 472a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -1a- 


r-h-m 


rahma 


rahim 


rahman 


al-rahman al-rahim 


rahman al-yamama 


rahim, pl. arham 


uli l-arham 
rithm 
r-kh-s 
murakhkhas 
r-kh-w 
rukha@? 
rikhwa 
r-d-d 
radda 
murtadd 
irtidad 
radd 
ridda 


hurub al-ridda 
r-d-y 
mutaraddiya 
I-Z-q 
razaqa 


riZq 


VaZZAq 
r-s-kh 
rastkh, pl. rasikhun 
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1 237a, 449b; 0 244b, 275a, 322a, 
345a, 352b, 502a; m1 68a, 372a, 
377b, 426a, 442b, 504b, 51 2a; 
IV 300b; v 191b, 522a, 574b 

1 208b, 209a; 11 244a, 244b, 318a; 
1 378a; IV 5b, 482a, 483a; 

v 126a, 381a, 522a 

1 208b, 209a, 329a; 11 83a, 244a, 
244b, 318a, 321b; 11 233b, 378a, 
378b, 380a, 460b, 46 1b, 474a; 
IV Ja, 258a; v 126a, 424a, 424b, 
500b, 501a, 522a 

1 83a; m1 378a, 380a; Iv 5a; 
v50la 

m 461b 

tt 174b, 321b; 11 95b, 378a, 378b, 
474a; Iv 20b, 177b; v 522a 

t 174b; tv 20b 

V 522a 


Iv 377a 


152b 
Iv 374b 


1120a 

1119b 

1119a, 119b, 120a 

IV 122b; v 410a 

1 120b, 217b, 544a; 1 148a; 
mi 462a, 464b 

1120b 


1 220b 

v 178b 

1 205b, 51 1a; v 545a 

1 86b; 1 186a, 186b, 217a, 267b, 
268a, 304b, 447b; m1 152a, 183a, 
210a; Iv 2a, 18b; v 178b, 268b, 
269b, 454b, 468a, 469a 

11 320b 


1 72b, 75b, 349a; 1 409a, 425a, 
425b 
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al-rasikhin fi l-Glm 


I-S-S 
Tass 
ashab al-rass 
r-s-l 
rasala 


arsala 
mursal, pl. mursalun 


mursala, pl. mursalat 


rasul, pl. rusul 


rasil kartm 

al-rasil al-nabi al-ummi 
allahu wa-rasitluhu 
anna I-rasitla haqqun 
muhammad rasil allah 


risala, pl. risalat, rasa il 


Y-s-mM 


rasm 


rasm ‘uthmant 

T-S-W 

rasin, pl. rawasin 
r-sh-d 

arshada 

rashid, pl. rashidun 

rushd 

rashad 
r-d-“ 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 72b, 75b, 349a; 1 409a, 425a, 
425b 


IV 352a, 352b 

IV 352a 

1 246b 

152a, 189b 

1 52a, 189b; 1 365a; m1 524a; 
IV 295a; v 8a, 130a 

mW 232a, 380b, 38 1a, 382b; 1v 289b, 
297b 

1 53a, 55a; 1 390b; m1 382b 

1 62a, 243b, 245b, 513a, u 12a, 
95b, 363b, 462b, 497b, 563b; 
i 16a, 207a, 232a, 293a, 341a, 
380b, 381a, 381b, 382b, 440a, 
440b, 486a, 502a, 528a, 556a, 
558a, 558b; Iv 128b, 289b, 
290a, 290b, 291a, 295a, 296a, 
297a, 297b, 298a, 306a, 375a; 
V 28b, 83a, 96b, 115a, 116a, 
174b, 437b, 438a, 493a, 498b, 
501a, 501b 

Iv 290a; v 1 16a 

v 437b 

v 174b 

v 502a 

1 95b; m1 556a, 558a, 558b; v 498b 

1554a; 1 22a, 270b; m1 83b, 528a; 
IV 128b, 289b, 441b; v 378a, 
534a 


1 348b, 349b, 350b; mm 259b, 605a; 
IV 272a, 273b, 354a, 354b, 355a, 
356a, 357b, 391b, 446b, 447b; 

V 238a, 239b, 248b, 249b 
m1 605a 


u 2b 


1 348b; 1 189b 

1 388b; 11 471b; tv 588b; v 409a 
1 374a; m1 64b, 67b, 330a, 331b 
1 64b; 1 67b 

v 476b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -1a0- 296 


arda‘a m 106a 
murdi‘a m 106a; v 476b 
rada‘ mt 107b 
maradi‘ m 106a 
r-d-y 
radia 58a 
radia Iv 103b; v 183b 
mardiyya 1v 103b 
ridwan 1 89b; 1 52a, 285b, 321b; 1v 17a, 
264a, 523a; v 430a 
mardat 1 352b 
nda Iv 14la; v 135a 
r-t-b 
murattab 1137a 
rutab 1495a; 1 305b 
r-t-l 
ratl m 336b 
r--b 
rub 1 194b, 198a 
r--d 
rad v47la 
r-"-w 
ir‘awa 1 346b 
ry 
mara 14la 
ra‘ina 1440b 
r-gh-b 
targhib 1 558a; Iv 527b; v 321a 
r-gh-d 
raghadan 1436a 
r-f-t 
rufat u4b 
r-f-th 
rafth Iv 502b 
rafath 1511b; tv 583a 
r-f-r-f 
rafraf 1 276a; Iv 18a 
r-f-d 
rafida, pl. rawafid 1 421b 
r-f-‘ Iv 47b 
rafa‘a 1442b; m1 19b, 76b; v 64b, 544a 
rai‘ m 19b 
marfu ‘a m 128b, 513a 
raf 1358a 
r-f-q 


rafiq Vv 41b 


207 -1a- ARABIG WORDS AND PHRASES 
r-q-b 
raqub 11 320b; v 118b, 493a 
raqaba, pl. rigab 1 289a, 289b; 0 307a; Iv 227a; 
v 57a, 58a 
r-q-d 
raqid, pl. ruqud Iv 351b; v 251b 
r-q-" 
riga‘ 1137a 
r-q-q 
tarqiq Iv 374b 
raqq 1 544b, 545a; m1 59 1a; Iv 587a 
rigq IV 587a; Vv 57a 
raqeg v 58a 
r-q-m Iv 351a; v 558a 
marqum v 558a 
ragum v 25la 
r-q-y 
ruga Iv 173a 
rugqr 1177a 
ruqya, pl. rugan, ruqa 1 77a; U1 361b; Iv 163a, 165b, 170b, 
173a, 173b 
raquya 1 189a 
r-k-b 
rikab 194b; v 41 1b 
r-k-z 
rikZ v 479a, 479b 
r-k-‘ v 555b 
raka‘a 1 254a; Iv 220a 
raki‘an 1 254b; tv 219b 
rak‘a 11 82b, 272b, 388a; m1 546b; 
IV 105a, 178b; v 499a 
rukia‘ 1 254a; mm 596b; Iv 219b, 486a, 
490b; v 170b, 556a 
rakat v 208a 
r-k-n 
rukn, pl. arkan 1 168b; 11 136a, 178b; tv 30b, 
487a; v 504a 
r-m-h 
rumh, pl. rimah 1 546a 
r-m-d 
ramida 1184b 
rammada 1184b 
ramad m 356b 
ramad 1 184a, 184b 
r-m-z 


ramz Iv 439b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -1a- 


r-m-d 
ramada 
ramadan 

r-m-l 
raml 
ramal 

r-m-n 
rumman 

r-m-y 
rama 

r-n-d 
rind 

r-h-b 
ruhban 
tarhib 
irhab 
rahab 
rahba 
rahb 
rahbaniyya 

r-h-t 
raht 

r-h-n 
murahana 
rahn 
ruhn 
ruhun 
rihan 
rahin 
rahina 
rahain 

r-h-w 
rahwan 

r-w-h / r-y-h 
tarawih 
ratha 


ruth, pl. arwah 
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m1 219a 
1 12a, 14a, 66b 


IV 530b, 531la 
Iv 64a 


142b, 44b; u 217b, 305b 


ml 398a; Iv 64a; v 130a 


Iv 65a 


tt 156a; m1 406a; Iv 404a 

1558a 

1 197b 

1 194b, 197b 

1 197b 

1 197b 

118la, 183b; 1 408b, 536b; m 406a 


V 552a 

m1 454a 

1267b 

1v 109b 

1v 109b 

1v 109b 

1 454a; Iv 109b; v 204a, 312b 
1 454a; Iv 109b; v 312b 

1. 454a; 1v 109b 

1 454a 


v 247a 

m573a 

Iv 347a, 379b 

1 288a 

13a 52a 52h, 82a, 87a, 114a, 178b, 
230b, 508a, 508b; u 442b, 443a, 
443b; m1 15b, 186b, 292b, 293a, 
442a, 504a, 512a, 537b; Iv 293a, 
294a, 294b, 296a, 573a; v 8la, 
81b, 83b, 84a, 114a, 114b, 
115a, 116a, 116b, 117a, 118b, 
119a, 122a, 144b, 154b, 271a, 
546a 
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rth al-amin 
vith al-haqq 
vith al-qudus 


7th, pl. rpah 


rawh 
rawah 


rayhan 


rayhant 
ruhaniyyun 
r-w-d 
rawada 


arada 


wada 

murid 
r-W-s 

tarwis 
r-w-d 

rawda, pl. rawdat 
r-w-m 

rum 

bahr al-riim 

r-w-y 


riwaya 


rawin, raw, pl. ruwat 
tarwiya 

r-y-b 
irtaba 


rayb 


rayb al-manin 
r-y-h 
r-y-sh 


rish 


=) 
-7a’- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1. 443b; m1 442a; Iv 293a 

m 504a 

1 87a; 11 442b, 443a; m1 293a, 442a, 
504a; Iv 293a; v 81a, 115a, 
118b 

1 42a, 51b, 52a, 52b, 54b; m1 529b, 
573a, 573b, 574a; Iv 590b, 
59 1a; v 62a, 63a, 63b, 133a, 
462b, 470b, 471a 

Vv 63b 

1504a; v 476a 

144a, 137a, 142a, 448b; 1 305b; 
mi 265a, 573a; v 62b 

1 282b, 283a; m1 265a 

v 118a 

1 550a 

1 444b 

1 271b; v 485a, 485b, 486b, 487a, 
543a 

IV 433b 

v 142b 


1137a 


141a; 1 283a, 304a; Iv 13a 


V 286a, 430b 
1203b 


1334a; 1 100b; m1 517a, 606b; 
IV 275a, 359b 

IV 358a, 359b, 360a, 389b, 390a 

v 2l4a 

v 177b 

v 178b 

mt 185a; 1v 113a, 391a; v 287a, 
404a 

tt 185a; Iv 113a; v 287a 


see r-w-h 


1 346a, 346b; v 3b 


p) 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -Za - 


-Za- 


z-b-d 
zubd 
z-b-r 
zabur, pl. zubur 


z-b-n 
zabaniya 
Z-J-J 
zuj@ja 
Z-J-¥ 
muzdajar 
zajr 
z-h-m 
izdtham 
z-kh-r-f 
zukhruf 


z-r-b 
zarabt 
Z-r-‘ 
zar, pl. zurit‘ 
Z-1-q 
azraq, pl. zurq 
zarg 
LUTA)YY 
z-q-m 
Zaqqum 
z-k-m 
zakma 
zukam 
z-k-w / z-k-y 
zaka 
zakka 
tazkiya 
muzakkt 
tazakka 
zakat/zakah 
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Vv 359b 


1 243b, 245b; 1 434a, 504b; m 4a, 
24b, 59 1a; Iv 24b, 25a, 36b, 
296b, 297a, 297b, 304b, 315a, 
316a, 403b, 569b; v 301b 


1417b; Vv 119a 


1490a, 49a 


n44la 
11 239b, 386a; v 321la 


Iv 97a 


1 212b, 213a, 213b, 543b; 1 3b, 
459a; Iv 354b 


1 276a 
140b 
1 42a; 11 3b, 304b 


1363a 
1363a 
Iv 599a 
V 572a 
n2lla 


Vv 65a 

v 65a 

1 343b; 1v 208b, 499a, 505b 

1 66a, 343b; 1 311b 

Iv 505a, 505b 

1404a 

1v 490b 

IV 505b; v 196b 

1 64a, 64b, 65a, 66a, 66b, 67a, 67b, 
68a, 263a, 328a, 403b; 1 7a, 
61a, 62a, 65b, 148a, 168a, 176b, 
353a, 450a; 1 16a, 252b, 336a, 
372a, 373a; Iv 6b, 42b, 208b, 
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zakat al-mafrida 
ayat al-zakat 
igamat al-salat wa-ita’ al-zakat 
cakuy 
azka 
z-l-z-] 
zalzala 
z-l-£ 
zulaf 
z-l-l 
zalla 
azalla 
z-l-m 


zalam, pl. azlam 


z-m-r 
mazmur 
zumra, pl. zumar 
mizmar 
z-M-z-M 
zamzam 
z-m-k 
zammaka 
z-m-l 
muzzammil 
z-m-n 
Zaman 
z-n-j-b-l 
zanjabil 


z-n-d-q 
zindig, pl. zanadiqa 


zandaqa 
z-n-Mm 

Zanim 
z-n-n 

zanin 
z-n-y 


Zana 


-Za- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


22 1b, 225a, 485b, 486a, 487a, 
488a, 489a, 489b, 490a, 490b, 
49 1a, 598a; v 196b, 197a, 197b, 
198a, 198b, 199a, 452b, 523a, 
549b, 556a, 556b, 564b 

v 196b 

v 197b 

v 197a 

Iv 505a 

11 460a; Iv 505b, 506a 


u 148a 


1503a; 1 79b; Vv 282b, 43 1a, 432a 


1 199a 
125b 


141 1a; 1 281b, 546b; rv 259b; 
v 78b 


Iv 3l4a 

v 377a 

Iv 3l4a 
1179b 

m1 601b 

m1 440b; v 95b 


1 319a; 1 267b; v 278b 


1490b; 11 217b, 229a, 305b; v 62b, 
464b 


1 122a; 1 422a, 471a; 1v 399b, 
512b 

1470a; u 420b, 422a; Iv 122b 

1 491la,491b 


1299a 


IV 580b 


p) 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -Za - 


zam, f. zaniya 


Zina 
Zina’ 


z-h-d 
zuhd 
Zahid 
zuhhad 
Z-w-J 
Zawwaja 
tazwy 
izdiwa) 
Za), pl. azway 


Zawwja, pl. zawjat 
Z-w-r 
Zara 
zur 
zwara 
mazarat 
z-w-l 
zawal 
Z-w-y 
Zawiya 
z-y-t 
Zot 
Zaytun 
z-y-d 
zada 
Zwada 
mazid 
z-y-gh 
zagha 
azagha 
zaygh 
z-y-nl 
zayyana 
wzayyana 
Zina 
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1 299a; Iv 580b; v 254b 

1 28a, 366b; 11 63a, 445a; Iv 285a, 
580b; v 497b, 540a 

1 28a; 11 214a, 214b; m1 492a; 
Iv 580b 


1 181a; mt 138a; Iv 90a 
Iv 65a; v 148b 
Iv 387a 


ml 96a, 277a; Iv 354b 

V 232a 

1 220b; tv 481b 

1 290b, 29 1a, 292a, 292b, 362b; 
mW 95b, 277a, 363a; Iv 18a, 22a, 
505b 

1 24b; 11 362b; 111 95b 

v 448a 

v 448a 

mm 70b 

11 206b; 1 370b; Iv 92a; v 448a 

v 186b 


1504a 


m 434b 


1 102b; 1 218b 
142b; 1 4a, 217b, 305b; m1 4b 


m1 549b 
tt 324a; Iv 17b 
m1 324a 


1177b; 1 59a 
59a 
m3la 


1213a, 442b; 11 387a 

1 213b; 1 347a 

1 212a, 213a, 346a, 442b; 1 3b; 
mi 534a, 534b, 535b; 1v 256b; 
v 414a, 510b, 526a, 528a 
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-sin- 


s--l 


saala 


sail, pl. sailin 
tasaala 

mas ultyya 

musa ala 

masala, pl. masa il 


sual 


s-b-b 


sabba 
musabbab 


sabab, pl. asbab 


sabab al-nuzil 


asbab al-nuzil 


s-b-t 


sabata 
sabt 


subat 


s-b-h 


sabaha 


sabthat 
sabbaha 


tasbih 


-SIn- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 444b; 11 85b; tv 43 1a; v 108b, 
247a 

1 528b; v 197a 

1 364a 

wv 43la 

m 141a; 1v 460a 

1 116a; 1v 527b 

1 189a 


Iv 309b 

Iv 444b; v 383a 

1321b, 513a, 552b; 1 130b, 133a, 
135a; 1 193a, 377a, 378b, 388b, 
390a, 391b, 392b, 393a, 519a; 
ml 55b, 164b, 353a, 377a, 457a, 
457b, 569a, 569b, 570b, 57 1a, 
57 1b, 572a, 572b; tv 155a, 
255b, 399a, 444b, 447a, 532b; 
V 292a, 326a; v 404a, 509b, 
513a, 526a, 535a 

1513a; 1 130b, 193a, 377b; 
mi 457a, 457b, 569a, 569b, 570a; 
IV 532b 

1321b, 552b; 1 133a, 135a, 377b, 
378b, 388b, 390a, 391b, 392b, 
393a, 519a; 11 55b, 164b, 377a, 
569a, 569b, 570b, 57 1a, 57 1b, 
572a, 572b; tv 155a, 255b, 
444b, 447a; v 292a, 326a, 404a, 
509b, 526a, 535a 

Iv 510b 

wv 510a, 5lla 

wv 510a, 5lla 

1498a; Iv 5lla 

1 27a; 0 314b; Iv 213a; v 555b 

1 27a, 237a, 442a; 1 92b, 315a; 
IV 214b 

1 315a; v 396b 

1455b; 0 214b, 215a, 314b, 315a; 
mi 443a, 546b; Iv 220a, 220b, 
221a;v 170b, 426a 

1 27a, 86b, 180b, 502b; 11 82a, 82b, 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


subhan 


subhana llahi 


subhana rabbit 
subhana rabbika 
subhana rabbina 
subhanaka 
musabbth, pl. musabbihun 
musabbihat 
s-b-t 
sabat 
sibtan 
asbat 
s-b-‘ 


sab‘ 


sab‘at ahruf 
sab‘an min al-mathanv 
sab‘a 
sabu‘ 
sub’, pl. asba‘ 
usbit‘ 
s-b-gh 
sabigha, pl. sabighat 
s-b-q 
sabiq, pl. sabiqun 


sabiqa 
s-b-l 
sabil, pl. subul, asbila 


(ft) sabil allah 


fi sabil al-shaytan 
fi sabili 
ibn al-sabil 
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93b, 314b, 315a; m1 373a, 404b, 
418b; Iv 220a; v 75a 

1 27a, 237a; 01 214b, 371a; m1 220a, 
404b; tv 215a, 220a, 220b, 474a; 
v 376a 

1 27a, 237a; 0 92b, 214b, 376a; 
m 220a, 404b; tv 215a, 220a 
474a 

IV 220a 

IV 220b 

IV 220b, 474a 

1237a; 0 214b, 314b; 1v 220b 

1 315a; m1 54b 

1 394a 


v 364a 
Iv 334a 
m 50a; v 364a, 364b 


1 210b; 1 36a, 189a, 190b, 191a, 
385b, 396b; v 424b 

1 385b, 396b 

1 210b, 11 36a, 189a, 190b, 191a 

mW 552a 

195a 

m1 576a, 596b 

V 285b 


m1 546a 


ml 67a, 177b; Iv 2b, 15b, 16a, 16b, 
332b 
ut 16b 


1 324b, 506a; 1 72b, 176a, 177b, 
209a; 11 38b, 58a, 282b; Iv 2a, 
28a, 28b, 29a, 29b, 30a, 129b, 
209a, 431b; v 124a, 193b, 194b, 
373a, 374a, 455a 

1 324b, 506a; 1 72b, 177b, 209a; 
1 38b, 58a, 282b; tv 28a, 29a, 
30a, 129b, 431b, 455a; v 193b, 
374a, 455a 

Vv 193b 

Iv 30a 

1 176a; Iv 28b, 209a; v 194b 
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s-t-t 
sitta 

s-t-r 
satara 
istatara 
satr 

s-j-d 
sqjada 
sajid, pl. sajidin 
sujad 
suid 


sada 


masjid, pl. masajid 


al-magid al-aqsa 


al-magid al-haram 


magid al-nifaq 
wa-anna l-masajida bi-llahi fa-la tad% ma‘a llahi abadan 
sje 


sy, pl. asa‘ 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


m552a 


u557a 
1 29bb 
1203a 


1 26b, 254b; 11 369b; Iv 22 1a; 
v 169b, 221b, 555b 

Iv 305a 

1 254b; Iv 219b, 221b 

IV 219a, 219b, 254a, 254b, 486a, 
491a;v 471b 

1 254a, 254b; 1 390b; m1 427a, 
596b; Iv 377a, 377b, 378a, 
388b; v 170b 

181b, 125a, 163b, 164a, 164b, 
165a, 171a, 173a, 176b, 335b; 
11 299a, 299b, 309b, 31 1a, 349a, 
458b; m1 3a, 4b, 75a, 77a, 77b, 
78a, 79a, 79b, 340a, 427a, 427b, 
429b, 436a, 438a, 49 1b; Iv 92b, 
226b, 259a, 281b, 327b, 404a, 
514a, 515a, 516a, 516b; v 104b, 
184b, 501b, 556a, 556b, 567b 

1125a, 125b, 164a, 176b; 1 299b, 
309b; m1 3a, 427a, 491b; tv 325a, 
514a; v 104b 

181b, 125a, 176b, 225a; 11 299a, 
309b, 31 1a; m1 75a, 77a, 77b, 
78a, 79a, 79b, 340a, 427a, 429b, 
436a; Iv 92b, 226b, 259a, 281b, 
325a, 327b, 515a; v 104b, 501b, 
556b 

mi 438a 

1 349a 


1 316b, 542b; m1 251b, 253a, 320a, 
385a, 528b; m1 148b, 196b, 
207b, 220b, 221b, 246b, 48 1a, 
489b; Iv 60a, 217a, 463a, 463b, 
464a, 476b, 477a, 477b, 478a, 
478b, 479a, 479b, 480a, 480b, 
481a, 481b, 482a; v 67b, 79a, 
168b, 173b, 253a, 425b, 426a, 
427b 


ARABIG WORDS AND PHRASES -sin- 
Y ee 
sya, pl. sayat 


s-j-l 
sypill 
syjel 


s-j-n 
masjiin 
syn 
syin 

s-]-w 
sya 

s-h-b 
sahab 

s-h-t 
suht 

s-h-r 
sahara 


sahir 


sahira 
mashir 


sihr 


sahar, pl. ashar 
sahhar 

s-h-q 
sahq 
sthaq 
suhg 

s-h-l 
mishal 

s-kh-r 
sakhira 
sakhkhara 
taskhir 
musakhkharat 
sukhit 

s-kh-t 
sakhat 

s-d-r 


sidra, coll. stdr 


sidrat al-muntaha 
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1v 476b, 477b, 479a, 479b, 480a, 
480b, 481a, 482a 


V 242a 
1 339a, 339b, 340a, 340b; 1 41 1a, 
545a; 1 383b, 591a 


IV 276a 
IV 276a 
1 205b; tv 2b, 102b, 103a 


Vv 36a 


v 461b, 462b, 471a 


1173b, 174a 

m 246a 

m 246a 

1530b, 542b; 1 540a; m1 44a, 246b, 
247a; Iv 301a, 311b; Vv 239b 

mi 246a 

1542b; m1 44a, 247a; tv 67b 

1542b; m1 246a, 356a; Iv 163a, 
164a, 164b, 165a, 172a 

1503b; m1 417a; 1v 222b; v 281a 

mi 246a, 246b 


Iv 584a 
IV 584a; v 497b, 528a 
1491b 


Iv 1ll2a 

1 400a, 400b, 401a 
1 322a; Iv 309b 
1442b, 443a, 498a 
Iv 549b 

Iv 107b 

mi 253a 


m32la 


141b, 177b; 0 51b, 283b, 305b, 
324b, 41 1b; 11 285a, 442a, 532a; 
V 126a, 360b, 361a, 361b, 466b 

1177b, 180a; 1 51b, 283b, 324b, 


307 -sin- 


sadin 
s-r-b 
sarib 
sarab 
s-r-b-l 
sarabil 
S-r-] 
SUG] 
s-r-h 
sariha 
s-r-d 
sarada 
sard 
s-r-d-q 
suradig 
s-r-r 
masrur 
asarra 


sur, pl. asrar 


surar 
sartr, pl. surur 
surriyya 

s-r-t 


surat 


s-r- 
sar 
sira ‘an 
s-r-f 
asrafa 
musrifin 
israf 
s-I-q 
Ssaraqa 
istaragqa 
sariga, pl. sarigat 
s-r-m-d 
sarmad 
s-I-y 
sara 


asra 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


41 1b, 500b; mi 285a, 442a, 532a; 
v 125a, 360b, 361a, 361b, 466b 
1 238a; v 78b 


1498a 
mi 426a 


1 346b; 1 455a 


1 275b, 547a; m1 107b, 108a, 186a, 
186b, 187a, 440b, 503b; v 163a 


mi 284b; m1 417b, 418b 


mn 546a 
1 546a 


v 234b, 236b 

1 423a; m1 62b; Iv 572b 

ml 62b 

v 479b 

u 118a; m1 57 1a; 1v 424b, 572b, 
573a; v 141b, 144b, 479a, 479b 

m 414b 

1 166a; 1 276a, 459a; Iv 18a 

1396a 


1 348b; 1 395a, 415a; m1 143a; 
Iv 523a 


IV 60b 
m 185a 


Vv 22b 
1. 418a; v 257b 
u7b 


1m 208b 
1442b 
mi 215a; v 255a 


1498a; v 279a, 475a 


V 282a 
1 88a; Iv 64a, 246b, v 376a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


asra bi-‘abdihi (laylan) 


* ea? 
asa 


sare 

suryant 
s-t-r 

satara 

mastur 

ustur 

mustatar 


satr, pl. asatir, sutitr, astur, astar, 
asatir al-awwalin 


ustitra, pl. asatir 
s--r 


ce 
SAY 


s-gh-b 

masghaba 
s-f-h 

masfiuh 

musafihiin 

musafihat 
s-f-r 

lasfir 

sifr, pl. asfar 

safar 

‘ala safarin 

safara 
s-f-] 

astisfal 

Safila 
s-f-h 

safiha 

safah 

safaha 

sufaha 
s-f-y-n 

Safina 


-sin- 
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1 88a; Vv 376a 

1551b; 0 215b, 240b, 241b, 324b, 
392b, 484a; m1 3a, 4a, 5b, 388b, 
487b, 488a, 491b, 496a, 546a; 
Iv 179a, 295a; v 185a, 376a 

ml 395b; v 127b 

1 228a 

V 558a 

11 512b; m1 190b, 518a; v 558a 

V 558a 

1492b 

m 19la; v 558a 

1 209b; 1 492b; mm 188b, 190a, 
509b; tv 302b, 463a; v 400b 

1 434a, 492b; m1 188b, 190a, 190b, 
518a; Iv 463a; v 400b 

1. 430a, 493a, 512b; m1 517a, 518a 


1 49b, 210a, 414b, 419a; m1 203b, 
529b; v 106a 


19a, 353b; m 79a; Iv 93a, 93b, 94a, 
105a, 518a, 518b, 519b; v 463a 


1 177b, 307a 


14lla 

1299a 

1299a 

m57b 

1 100a 

11. 544b; m1 58b; v 15b 

m 58a; V 323a, 373b 

ml 58a; v 373b 

1 247b; 11 387b; 11 189b; wv 444a 


Iv 374b 
m 439a 


1 364a 
Iv 433b 
1462b 
ula, 7b, 374a 


1 157b; Iv 604a, 604b 


309 -sin- 


s-q-r 


saqar 


s-q-t 
saqata 
isqat 
s-q-f 
sagf, pl. suquf 
al-sagf al-marfi‘ 
usquf 
S-q-y 
saqa 
saqiya 
istisqa’ 
sigaya 
s-k-r 
sukr 
muskar 
sakar 
sakran, pl. sukara 
s-k-n 
sakana 
sakin 
taskin 
sukiin 
sakan 
sakina 
sikkin 


sakina 


maskan, maskin, pl. masakin 


s-l-b 
salab 
s-l-h 
silah, pl. asliha 
s-l-kh 
salakha 
s-l-s-b-l 
salsabil 
s-l-s-l 
susila, pl. salasil 


musalsal 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 49b, 210a, 414b, 419a; m1 177b, 
203a; Iv 102b, 103a 


Iv 428b 
12b 


1 363b, 459a, 459b, 460b; v 277b 
v 277b 
mi 501b 


v 462a 
143b 

v 89b 
1490a, 491la 


1557a, 557b 

1 556a 

1 556a; v 482a 

1341a; 0 221b, 556a, 557a; IV 225b 

IV 589b 

1 52a, 277a; 1 458b 

Iv 376a 

Iv 478a 

1 141a; mt 260a, 264a; v 145a 

1. 458a, 458b, 459a 

Il 62a; Iv 34a 

1547a 

1 158a, 405b, 459b; 1 466a; 11 
454a, 586a; Iv 441b, 536a, 536b, 
589b, 590a, 590b, 591a; v 404b, 
435a, 435b, 436a 

1 163a, 165b, 498a; 1 458a, 458b, 
460b; 1v 424a; v 194b, 197a 


1252a 


1 545b; 11 210a 


1497b 


v 124b, 464b, 466b 


1 544b, 547a 
1136b; 1 125a, 125b, 138b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


s-l-t 
sulta 
sultan 


sultaniya 
s-l-° 
sil @t 
s-l-f 
aslafa 


salaf 


salafiyya 
s-I-k 

maslak 
s-l-l 

sulala 


s-l-m 


sallama 
taslim 


aslama 


aslama wajhahu lillahi 


muslim, pl. muslimin 


muslima, pl. muslimat 


islam 


istilam 
istaslama 


salm 
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1188b 

1188b, 189a, 190a, 260a, 261a, 
278a; 111 43b, 90b, 157a, 177a, 
42 1b; 1v 142a, 143b, 210a, 287a, 
312b; v 3a 

Iv 10la 


mi 246b 


V 312b 

1471a; 1 270b; m1 54b; Iv 69b, 
493b, 495b 

Vv 536b 


1556a, 556b 


1 340a, 476a; 11 328a 

1 246b, 381a; 1 91b, 164b, 565a, 
567a; Iv 34a 

mi 567a 

IV 225a 

1 218b, 375a; 11 72b, 169a, 402b, 
459a, 568b; m1 444a, 567a; 
IV 299a; v 263a, 263b 

1 568b 

1 223b, 374a, 376a, 506a, 556a, 
556b; 1 163b, 164b, 170a, 186a, 
311b, 402b, 459a, 561b, 565a, 
568a, 568b; m 71b, 157b, 340b, 
507b; Iv 37b, 67b, 402a, 403b; 
v 158b 

11 568b 

1 27a, 37a, 37b, 220a, 374a, 375a, 
376a, 472a; 11 73a, 163b, 164b, 
167a, 167b, 168a, 168b, 169a, 
169b, 170b, 172b, 562a, 565a, 
565b, 566a, 567b, 568a, 568b, 
569a; 11 483b, 525a; Iv 254a, 
263b, 397a, 398a, 40 1b, 402a, 
403b, 404a, 438a; v 69a, 145a, 
271b, 381a, 436a, 504a, 
555a 

m 179a 

V 378a 

mi 39b 


311 -sin- 


silm 
salam 


salam 


(al-)salam(un) ‘alayka 
(al-)salam(un) ‘alaykum 
salim 
s-l-w 
salwa 
sulwan 
s-m-d 
samidiina 
wa-antum samidiina 
s-m-r 
samar 
s-m-t 
simat 
s-m-‘ 


sami a 


asma‘a 
issamma ‘a 
issama‘a 
istama‘a 


sam’, pl. asma‘ 


sam‘ wa-l-ta‘a 


sama‘ 


sami“ 


s-m-k 
samk 
s-m-m 
samm, pl. samiim 
fi sammi I-khiyat 
summ 
s-m-w 
al-sam’ 


sama’, pl. samawat 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


ml 39b 

434a 

1 32a, 237a; 1 91a, 91b, 164b, 
283b, 321b; m1 31b, 178b, 529b; 
IV |4a, 33b, 34a, 225a, 377b; 
v 117a, 144b, 219a 

m 31b; tv 225a 

1237a; 1 9la, 91b; tv 225a; v 219a 

1 408a 


195a 
IV 583b 


m 147a 
m 147a 


m517a 


v 188a 

1 lb, 405b, 406a 

1 32a, 83a, 83b, 537a; 1 Ib, 2a, 
405b, 406a, 548a; m1 27a; v 502a 

1 405b 

1 405b 

1 405b 

2a 

1 83b; 1 91b, 94a, 95b, 406a, 506b; 
v 478b 

11 406a; Iv 506b 

11 87b; Iv 172b, 380b, 391a, 391b, 
588a 

tt Lb, 320b, 323a, 405b, 406a; 
1m 102a; tv 5b, 82a, 444b, 573b, 
574b 


1 460b 


1 286b; 1 415a; m1 48b 

1 286b 

1 286b 

nu 410a 

1 410a 

1440b, 462b; 11 362a, 363a, 364a, 
410a, 41 1b; m1 531b, 546b; 
IV 4a, 107b, 108b, 217a; v 64a, 
104b, 105b, 108a, 553a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -smn- 


sama’ al-dunya 
sama wa-l-ard 
samawat wa-l-ard 
s-m-y 
tasmiya 


ism, pl. asma’ 


bi-smi llah[i] 


asm@ [allah] al-husna 


s-n 


sana, pl. sinin(a) 


s-n-b-l 
sunbul, pl. sanabil 
sunbula, pl. sunbulat 
sanjaq 
s-n-d 


isnad 


musnad 
sundus 
s-n-m 
tasnim 
s-n-n 
masnun 
salsal min hama’ masniin 


sin 


312 


1462b; v 105b 
m1 531b; v 104b; 553a 
1440b; v 104b, 553a 


1 207b; v 55b 

1 23b, 78b, 103b, 170a, 207b, 208a, 
208b, 210b, 330a, 516a; 1 253a, 
317a, 318a, 319b; mt 11a, 178b, 
302a, 304b, 305a, 306a, 31 2a, 
319b, 327b, 503a; 1v 165b, 170a, 
170b, 174a, 232b, 239a, 366a, 
377b, 380a, 482a; v 126a, 382b, 
424a, 493a, 552a 

1 207b, 208a, 209b; 11 318a; 
mW 536a, 554b, 556a; Iv 232b, 
377b; V 424a; see also ’-I-h 

1 78b, 330a, 516a; 1 91b, 94a, 95b, 
253a, 317a, 319b; m1 178b, 302a, 
304b, 305a, 306a, 312a, 319b, 
327b; Iv 165b, 170a, 239a, 
380a, 482a; 493a, 501la 


ml 335a; Vv 285b, 286a, 475a, 475b, 
560a, 560b 


1 42a; 11 217b, 218a 
125a 
m1 318b 


1 357a, 358a, 358b, 388a, 391b; 
1 102a, 102b, 376b, 378a, 378b, 
379a, 379b, 381a, 381b, 382b, 
383a, 383b, 384a, 385a, 387a, 
387b, 388a, 389a, 390a, 390b, 
39 1b, 392a, 392b, 394a, 394b, 
395b, 396a; Iv 534b; v 35a, 
504b 

1 153a; Iv 588b, 589a; v 3la 

1347a; v lb 


Vv 124b, 464b 
1 348a 

124a 

1 24a 

Vv 23la 


313 


sunna, pl. sunan 
] 


al-sunna al-kawniyya 
sunnat allah 
sunnat al-awwalin 
sunnat al-nabi 
sunnat rasiil allah 
ahl al-sunna wa-ljama‘a 
sanna 
sunnt 
s-h-r 
sahira 
s-h-l 
tashil 
sahl 


s-h-m 

sahama 
s-h-w 

istaha 

; 
S-w- 
= 
saa 


saa ma_yahkumiina 


saw a, pl. sawat 


Say 
Ssayyta, pl. sayyt at 


-Smn- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 lla, 11lb, 13a, 13b, 18a, 62b, 
121b, 201a, 306b, 337b, 353b, 
354a, 387a, 390b, 403b, 482a, 
544b; 11 9a, 78b, 83b, 84a, 230a, 
270a, 400b, 422a, 434a, 567b; 
mi 37a, 85a, 152b, 158a, 161b, 
163a, 163b, 166a, 166b, 167a, 
167b, 169a, 350a, 590b; Iv 9b, 
126b, 140b, 141b, 147a, 152a, 
174b, 232a, 301b, 369a, 434b, 
445b, 459a, 460b, 487b, 488b, 
541b, 556a, 584a, 588a, 594a; 
Vv lb, 2a, 20a, 30a, 46b, 138b, 
139a, 154a, 163b, 164a, 164b, 
165a, 165b, 166a, 195b, 199a, 
316a, 317b, 318a, 386b, 507a, 
509b, 514b, 515a, 556b 

IV 556a 

IV 126b; v 317b, 509b, 514b 

v 317b 

IV 596b; v 165b, 166a 

v 165b 

1 422a 

1 271b; 1v 137b 

1 14b, 26a 


Il 5a, 6a 


ut 386a 
mll5a 


1 282a 


v 374b 

1 64a 

1 64a; m1 336b 

11 64a, 64b 

1 64a 

1 64a, 64b, 336a, 336b; v 439a, 
441la 

1 84a, 346b; 11 364a; m1 548a, 548b; 
IV 58 1a, 584a 

1 64a; v 2la 

11 69a, 98a; v 19a, 19b, 22a, 198a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -Sin- 314 


s-w-h 
sa’thiin V 374a 
sa that Vv 374a 
s-w-d 1364b 
muswadd 1364b 
aswad 1 362a, 364a, 364b 
Sayyid 1 344b, 369a; 1 175b, 319a, 400b, 
503b; tv 291b 
Sayyida 1 96b 
S-W-r V 247b 
sir 1 203a; Iv 47a 
siira, pl. suwar 1 12a, 20a, 27a, 36a, 44b, 202a, 
207b, 208a, 209b, 210b, 21 1a, 
226b, 293b, 318b, 344b, 345a, 
359a, 367a, 375b, 382b, 444b, 
452a, 452b, 453b, 454b, 455b, 
502a, 505a, 533a, 543b, 548b; 
11 72b, 133a, 188b, 189a, 190b, 
19la, 217a, 218b, 220a, 246a, 
246b, 248a, 251b, 258a, 263a, 
307a, 372a, 385a, 393b, 394b, 
437a, 494a, 505a, 527b; mt 8a, 
55a, 55b, 56a, 57a, 96a, 106a, 
165a, 194b, 195a, 196a, 199b, 
251a, 258b, 259a, 260a, 346b, 
374b, 45 1b, 457a, 473a, 485b, 
521b, 575a, 594b, 597b; Iv 15b, 
29b, 44b, 45a, 45b, 54a, 59a, 
100b, 103b, 159a, 172b, 191b, 
239a, 244a, 249a, 293a, 312b, 
313a, 327b, 37 1a, 436a, 445a, 
453b, 467b, 468b, 469a, 47 2a, 
472b, 473a, 481la, 532a, 586a, 
601b; v 28b, 43a, 65a, 145a, 
163a, 166b, 167a, 167b, 174b, 
175b, 183b, 247b, 261a, 296b, 
322a, 325b, 375b, 419b, 420a, 
420b, 457b , 504b 
bi-‘ashri suwarin mithlihi Iv 312b 
Ja-tii bi-stiratin mithlihi Iv 312b; v 167a 
Jawatth al-suwar m473a 
S-W-S 
SAIS wv 45a 
sawwas n213a 
siyasa Iv 126a, 127a 


315 -sin- 


s-W-q 
Sag 
saq 
aswaq 
s-w-k 
stwak 
s-w-m 
musawwama 
s-w-y 
Sawwa 
istawa 
Sawa’ 
taswtya, pl. taswiyat 
s-y-b 
s@iba 
s-y-h 
saha 
sath, pl. sathin 
sa tha, pl. sa’that 
siaha 
s-y-r 
sara 
sayr 


sira, pl. siyar 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 85b, 89b, 319a, 500b, 501a, 503a; 
11 363a; m1 66b, 137a, 138a, 
335b; Iv 12a, 25b, 434a; v 287a, 
287b, 288a, 476b 


v 118b, 494a 
1 324b 
mi 275a 


ml 563a; v 359a 


1212b 


11 328b; v 114b, 543b 

1442a, 443b, 450a; 1 410b, 41 1a 
Iv 29a 

V 114b, 323a 


197a, 401b 


1183a; m 12b 

 18la; m1 58a 

ul8la 

1 182a, 183a 

1 290a; m1 57b, 58a 

v 29b, 373b, 376a 

ml 58a 

1 266a, 314b, 388a, 399b; 1 11a, 
24b, 241a, 241b, 245b, 246a, 
248a, 263a, 528b, 567b; mm 29a, 
38b, 80a, 138a, 371a, 406a, 
455a, 457a, 457b, 515a, 568a, 
577a, 578b, 579b, 590b, 593a; 
Iv 26b, 62a, 113b, 116a, 141b, 
155a, 174a, 202b, 209b, 244a, 
323a, 324b, 334a, 405a, 407a, 
407b, 442b, 533a, 534b, 535b; 
v 29b, 30a, 31a, 31b, 33a, 33b, 
34a, 34b, 35a, 35b, 36a, 36b, 
37a, 37b, 38a, 39a, 39b, 40a, 
40b, 41b, 42a, 43b, 44a, 44b, 
45a, 45b, 46a, 46b, 47a, 47b, 
48a, 48b, 49a, 175b, 190a, 257a, 
268a, 459b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


strat rasil allh 
styar al-mulik al-awwalin 
Sayyara 
s-y-l 
sayl 


sayl al-‘arim 


simiyai 


-shin- 


sh-’-m 
sham 
shamiyya 
shu’m 
mash‘ama 
sh-b-‘ 
ishba‘ 
sh-b-h 
Shabbaha 
mushabbthiin 


tashbth 


tashabaha 
mutashabth, pl. mutashabihat 


shibh 
shabah 
shubha, pl. shubuhat 
ashbah 
sh-j-r 
shajar 


Shajara 


shajara khabitha 
shajarat al-khuld 


shajara min _yaqtin 
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v 29b 
Iv 141b 
1290a 


11 437b; 1 532b; v 462a, 463a, 
464a 

1.437b; 1 532b 

Iv 175a 


Vv 561b 
v5lb 

m 180a 
m1 176b 


1 386b 

1 70b, 103b; v 177b 

1 124b, 312a; m1 19a 

1103b 

1 24b, 103a, 104b; 11 384b; Iv 47 1a, 
471b; v 13b, 14a, 18b 

1103b 

1 70b, 71b, 72a, 72b, 73a, 73b, 74a, 
74b, 75a, 76a, 76b, 103b, 106b, 
248a, 535b; 0 101b, 102a, 323a, 
386a, 425a; 1 31a, 156a, 294b, 
386a, 470b, 522b, 523a, 574b; 
IV 3b, 69b, 70a, 76b, 136a, 157a, 
158b, 297a 

m 19a 

Iv 76a 

1 422a; m1 176a 

V 322a 


1 213a, 305a; v 358b, 359a 

1 25a, 447b, 454a, 466a; 1 54a, 
219b, 305a; m1 421a, 533a; 
V 358b, 359a, 360a, 361a, 361b, 
362a, 571b 

V 361b 

1454a; 1 54a, 219b; v 360a 

V 361b 


317 


shaara mubaraka zaytiina 


shajara tayyiba 
shajarat al- tab 


shajarat al-khamr 


shajara al-maliina (fi l-qur an) 


shajarat al-tuba 
shajarat al-zaqqium 
sh-j-‘ 
shaja‘a 
sh-h-h 
shuhh 
sh-h-m 
shahm, pl. shuhiim 
sh-kh-s 
shakhs, pl. ashkhas 
shakhisa 
sh-d-d 
shadda 
tashdid 
ishtadda 
shadd 
shadda 
shidda 
shidad 
shadida 
ashadd 
ashudd 
shadiuf 
sh-dh-dh 


shadhdh, pl. shawadhdh 


shadhdha 
sh-r-b 

shariba 

shurb 

sharab 
sh-r-h 

sharaha 

sharh 
sh-r-dh-m 

shirdhima 
sh-r-r 

sharr 
sh-r-t 

shart, pl. shurit 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 305a 

v 361b 

125a 

125a 

mi 533a; V 571b 
v 36la 

1 305a; v 359a 


1458b, 459a; v 382b 


1191b 


mn 218a 


1 25b; v 372a 
u36la 


1 407a; m1 330a 
114la 

152a 

114la 

1 260a, 264a 
u177b 

1 178a 

Iv 374b 

1 216b, 356b; m1 259a 
m 330a 

143b 


1 109b, 357a; Iv 362a; v 238b, 


249a 
IV 357b, 359a, 359b 
1 216b 
1 288a 
mn 214b 
1 284a; m1 349b; tv 18b 
v 203b 
m1 495b, 496a 
11 99b, 115b; v 203b 


v 377a 


1 25a; 1 336a; m1 535a 


1 336a; m1 158a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -shin- 
sharat, pl. ashrat 


ashrat al-sa‘a 
sh-r-‘ 
shar‘ 
shar‘ 
shart 
shir‘a 


sharva 


sh-r-f 
Sharaf 
ashraf 
sh-r-q 
mushriqin 
ishraq 
mashriq, pl. mashariq 
mashriqayn 
sh-r-k 
ashraka 


mushrik, pl. mushrikin 


ishrak 
shirk 


318 


1113b; 1 46a, 395b; m1 138a, 143a, 
144a; Iv 183a; v 287b 
1 46a; 1m 138a, 143a, 144a; 1v 183a 


Iv 489b 

1 313b; tv 56a, 75b, 77a, 87b, 142b 

1v 87b 

Iv 145b 

1 34a, 69a, 369b, 556a; 1 5a, 340a; 
1 6b, 27a, 96a, 98b, 149b, 150a, 
150b, 166a, 167b, 168b, 201a, 
201b, 336a, 344b, 38 1a, 453b; 
IV 28a, 87b, Ila, 126a, 144a, 
149a, 149b, 289b, 292b, 304b, 
40 1b, 402b, 403b, 414b; v 26a, 
104a, 143b, 146b, 164b, 222a, 
264b, 274b, 311b 

1 447b 

wv 5lb 

Vv 550b 


1503b; 11 417b, 418b; v 282b 

1 85a, 503b; m1 417b, 418b; v 282b 

131 1a; 1Vv 4b, 107a; v 282b 

V 282b 

11 476a; Iv 258b 

1 221b; 1 476a; 11 26b; tv 220b 

1 74a, 221a, 221b, 224a, 225a, 
263a, 330b, 373a, 376a, 410b, 
41la; 1 99a, 149b, 151a, 163b, 
164a, 402b, 403a, 47 1a, 476a, 
476b, 477a, 477b, 478a, 479a, 
479b, 482a, 483b, 494b, 569a; 
1 22a, 26b, 32b, 33a, 33b, 40a, 
181la, 338b, 443a, 444a, 445b, 
446a, 563b, 564a; Iv 25b, 27a, 
36b, 38a, 40a, 43a, 118a, 118b, 
119b, 129a, 132a, 132b, 152b, 
153b, 159a, 160b, 161a, 260a, 
286b, 300a, 309a, 403b, 409a, 
412b, 415a, 502b, 503a, 516a; 
v 15a, 131la, 131b, 197a, 
377b 

Iv 137b 

137b, 45a, 159a, 221a, 221b, 235b, 
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shartk, pl. shuraka’ 


sh-r-y 
Shara 
ishtara 
shiva’ 
sharin, pl. shurat 
sh-t-h 
shath 
shatran 
sh-‘-b 
sha‘, pl. shu tb 


shutban wa-gqabaila 
shuubtyya 
shih 
sh-‘-r 
sha‘ara 


shaty, pl. shu‘ara’ 


shat majniin 
ish Gr 
shu ‘tir 
shir 
ash Gr 


sha‘tva, pl. sha air 


mash‘ar, pl. masha wr 


shiva 


-shin- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


271b, 375b, 376a, 381b; 1 43b, 
156a, 163b, 164a, 195b, 242a, 
329a, 329b, 474a, 476a, 476b, 
477a, 477b, 478a, 478b, 479a, 
479b, 482a, 489a; m1 79a, 181a, 
358a, 360a, 444a, 543a; Iv 118a, 
118b, 119b, 120b, 121a, 159a, 
159b, 160a, 160b, 161a, 161b, 
167a, 178b, 256a, 256b, 258b, 
260a, 263b, 300a, 312a, 503b, 
534a; v 20b, 21a, 22b, 23a, 27a, 
369b, 380b, 440a, 555a 

1 34a, 85a, 329a, 366a, 476a, 
476b, 478b, 479a, 443b, 444a; 
mi 48a, 556a; Iv 80b, 184b, 312b; 
v 489b, 494a 


v 312a 
143b; v 312a 
Iv 138b 
1462a 


1541b 
m28la 


1 369a; 1 71b, 431b; rv 336b; 
V 364a, 364b 

v 364b 

IV 313a, 337a 

1 295a 

v 52a 

1 548b; v 203b 

1542b; 1 528a, 540a; mt 121a, 
246b, 587b, 589b; tv 112a, 
112b, 113b, 164b, 259b, 301a, 
311b, 462b, 463a, 477a; v 420b 

11. 540a, 540b; tv 112b 

1403b 

m 100b, 102a 

m 121a;1v 56a, 110b, 112a 

1 426a 

197a, 403b; m1 77a, 339a; Iv 93a, 
515b, 518b; v 3a 

IV 95b, 96a, 281b, 515b 

IV 108b, 109a; v 51b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -shin- 


sh-‘-‘ 
shu a‘ 
sh-‘-l 
ishta‘ala 
sh-gh-r 
shighar 


sh-f-‘ 
shafa‘a 
shai‘ 
istashafa‘a 
shaf ‘ 
shaft 
shafa‘a 


sh-f-q 
ashfaqa 
wshfaq 
mushfiq, pl. mushfiqun 
shafaq 


sh-f-w 
Shafawt 

sh-f-y 
shia 


sh-q-q 
shaqqa 
shagqqa 
shaqa ig 
ashaqq 

sh-q-w / sh-q-y 
shaqa’ 
shiqwa 
shaqr 

sh-k-r 
shakara 
shakw 
shukr 


mashkir 


shakiir 
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m 357a 


tm 204b 


IV 582b 


1 552b 

m55la 

m1 554a 

m1 549b 

1 273a 

1465b; 11 49a, 49b, 117b, 551a, 
552a, 555a; ml 68a, 141a; 
IV 163b, 599b; v 117b 

11 194b, 197b 

1 197b 

1! 194b, 197b 

1 197b 

1503a; 0 79b; Iv 217a; v 281b, 
282a 


1 82b; Iv 374b 


177b, 118b; 1 189a, 501b, 502a, 
51 2a; m1 349b; 1v 166b 


3a 

Iv 309b 
Iv 581b 
m1 546a 


1185b 

v 430b 

11l6la 

IV 213a 

1 370a 

11 370b, 372a, 572a; Iv 6a, 213a 

1441b, 445b; 11 58a, 302b, 345a, 
370a; m1 146a, 422b; v 382b, 
384b, 385a 

1373a 

1 321a, 372b; Iv 6a, 213a; 
V 382b 


321 -shin- 


sh-k-k 
shakk 
sh-k-] 
Shakala 
tashkal 
ishkal 
shakl 
mushkil 
mushkilat 
sh-k-w 
mishkat [mishkah] 
sh-m-’-z 
ishma’azza 
sh-m-s 


shams 


sh-m-l 

shimal, pl. shamail 
sh-n-’ 

shan’ 
sh-h-b 

shihab, pl. shuhub 
sh-h-d 

shahida 


shahid, pl. shuhud, shuhada’, shahidin, ashhad 


mashhiid 
mushahada 
tashahhud 
Shawahid 
istashhada 
istishhad 
Shahada 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


v177b 
ml 359a; v 404a 


ml 466a 
m1 605a 
1 241a; m1 605a 
m1 605a 
1535a; v 333b 
v 143a 


1171a; 1 353a; m 187a 


ml 62a 


1 36a, 503b, 504a; m 212a; mm 108a, 
414b; Iv 107a, 107b, 108b, 217a, 
219a, 222b, 550b; v 163a, 163b, 
282b 


1 401b; 11 176b, 179b 


1 362b; m1 32a 


m1 48b; tv 107a, 108a, 108b 

v 446b, 490a, 492a, 492b 

1444b, 466b; 1 17 1a; rv 600a; 
v 488a, 492a, 492b, 497b, 498a, 
499a, 502a 

1 244a; 1 320b, 340b; m 139a, 
139b, 282a, 282b, 402a, 440b, 
447a, 456b; Iv 13b, 14a, 17b, 
290b, 312a, 312b; v 118b, 158b, 
445a, 490b, 491a, 492a, 493b, 
494a, 494b, 495b, 497a, 497b, 
499a 

Iv 221b 

IV 573a 

IV 233b; v 499a, 503a, 504b 

1 104a, 108b; 1m 121a 

v 497b 

m215a 

1 219a; 1 83b, 84b, 95b, 168a, 
171a, 191b, 317a, 47 1a; 1 300b, 
323a, 324b, 504b, 555a, 556a, 
556b, 557b, 558a, 559b; rv 30b, 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


shahid, pl. shuhada’ 


mashahid 
sh-h-r 
shahr, pl. ashhur, shuhur 


shahr al-haram 


shahr ramadan alladhi unzila fihi l-qur’an 


ashhur al-hurum 
tashhir 
mashhura 
sh-h-w 
Shahwa 
sh-w-r 


ishara, pl. isharat 


tashawur 


shiva 


shara 

shawir 
sh-w-q 

tashawwuq 
sh-w-k 

Shawka 
sh-y-’ 


shia 


asha'a 


shay’, pl. ashya’ 


laysa ka-mathlihi shay'un 


wa-allah ‘ala kulh shay’in qadirun 
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331a, 375b, 424b, 485b, 496a, 
487a, 488a, 502a; v 16b, 108a, 
219b, 435b, 446b, 488a, 488b, 
489a, 489b, 490a, 490b, 49 1a, 
49 1b, 492b, 496a, 497a, 498b, 
499a, 499b, 500a, 502a, 502b, 
503a, 503b, 504a, 504b, 505a, 
543a 

1 360a; mt 285a, 382a, 503b; 
IV 300b, 490a, 492b, 493a, 493b, 
494b 

v 186b 

m412b 

1444b; 11 409b, 410a, 410b, 412b; 
V 284a, 284b, 285a, 285b, 475b 

mi 410a, v 285b 

1444b 

1444b; m1 410b; v 284b 

v 495a 

IV 358b, 359b 


1 444b; 11 359a 


1198a; 1 120b; mt 215a, 51 1a; 
IV 158a; v 140a, 141b, 148a 

1407a 

1406a, 406b, 407a, 408a; 1 12a, 
139a; Iv 144a, 146a 

1406b 

1407a 


m37la 


Iv 366b 


1 96a, 327b, 481b; tv 63a; v 450b, 
484b, 485a, 485b 

1530a 

1 23b, 95b, 105a, 475b, 477a, 530a; 
1 92a, 92b, 322a, 323a, 365a; 
m 148a, 189a; tv 185a, 21 1a, 
214a, 214b, 288a, 592a; v 381b, 
428a, 484b, 500a, 543a 

1 323a; v 500a 

v 484b 
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sh-y-kh 
shaykh, pl. shuyukh 


shaykh al-islam 
shaykh al-maqar’ 
shaykh al-nasrant 
sh-y-t-n 
shaytan, pl. shayatin 


sh-y-‘ 
sha‘a 


shia, pl. shiyaS ashya‘ 


-sad- 


s-b-’ 
sabv’ 
sabi 
sabviin 

s-b-b 
asabb 

s-b-h 
sabbaha 
asbaha 
musbihina 
isbah 
subh 


subhan allah 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 90a; 0 88b, 94a, 131b, 360b, 
403a, 452b, 554a; 11 83b, 
230b, 345a, 421a; Iv 134a, 
361a; v 72b, 207b, 209a, 
222a, 224a, 225a, 569b, 
570b 

wv 134a 

Iv 36la 

1 403a 


1 240b, 262b, 447a, 447b, 45 1b, 
452a, 453b, 454b, 455a, 456a, 
512b, 526a, 544b; 11 344a, 41 1a, 
487a; 1 31b, 44a, 44b, 45a, 46a, 
46b, 420b, 49 1a; Iv 29b, 30a, 
112a, 113b, 130a, 210b, 262a, 
295a, 439b, 443a, 598b; v 77a, 
113a, 117b, 118a, 119b, 120b, 
130a, 202b, 379b, 381a, 478b, 
479a, 480a, 487a 


Iv 591b 

1 58b, 380a, 541a; 1 431b; m1 583b; 
Iv 24b, 25a, 25b, 26a, 403b, 
59 1b, 592a, 592b 


IV 512b, 560a 
IV 512b 
wv5lla 


m413b 

m1 416b, 417a; see also ’-I-h 

1504a; m1 417a 

1504a; 1 361b; m1 417a 

1504a; m 417a, 418b 

1504a; m1 417a 

1504a; 1 388a; m1 204a, 204b, 
417a, 418b; tv 465a; v 281a, 
282a 

see ’-l-h 


ARABIG WORDS AND PHRASES -sad- 


sabah 


misbah, pl. masabih 


s-b-r 


sabara 
sabir, pl. sabiriin 


sabara 
istabara 


sabr 


sabbar 
s-b-gh 

sibgh 

stbgha 

sibghat allah 

s-b-w / s-b-y 

saba 

sabi 

asbu 
s-h-b 

sahiba 

sahib, pl. ashab, sahaba 


sahib ‘asa l-nabt 

sahib bi-ljanbi 

sahib al-hit 

sahib al-shafa‘a 

sahib al-ukhdiud 

sahib al-zanj 

ashab amir al-mu’minin 
ashab al-a‘vaf 

ashab al-ayka 


ashab al-fil 
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1504a; mt 416b, 417a; v 281a 

tt 275b, 276a, 547a; 11 107b, 108a, 
186a; v 64a 

tt 70b; v 378b 

tt 70b, 450a; 1 364b; m1 422b, 452b; 
v 379a, 381b, 382a, 441a 

61a, 165a; Iv 21a; v 379a, 38 1a, 
383b 

u 70b 

Vv 379a 

1458b, 459a, 461a; 1 70b, 165a; 
mi 361b, 422b, 483a; v 135a, 
378b, 379a, 380b, 38 1a, 381b, 
382a, 382b, 384b, 385a, 434b 

ml 423a; v 379a, 382b 


V 362a 
1 200a, 200b, 466b; v 243b 
V 243b 


Iv 512b 

1301b 

m 234b 

1 386b, 387b 

1387b 

1 386b, 387a, 387b, 528a, 539a, 
543b; 1 198a, 260a, 438a, 553a; 
m 53a, 95b, 142a, 177a, 178a, 
178b, 219a, 374a, 390b, 450b, 
558a, 564a; IV 2a, 2b, 15b, 16a, 
16b, 43b, 45a, 47a, 53b, 102b, 
352a, 509b; v 131b, 185a, 185b, 
244a, 244b, 245a, 245b, 246b, 
250b, 251a, 252b, 375b, 397a, 
397b, 398b, 565b 

Iv 509b 

v 131lb 

mi 53a 

m1553a 

IV 43b; v 397a, 398a 

m 558a 

m1 178b 

1v 46b, 47a; v 244a, 244b 

1 260a, 438a; 11 390b, 393b; 
IV 53b, 54a; v 245a, 245b, 246b 

1v 44b, 45a; v 565b 


325 -sad- 


ashab al-hyr 
ashab al-janna 
ashab al-kahf 
ashab al-mash’ama 


ashab al-mayama 


ashab al-nabi 
ashab al-rass 


ashab al-shimal 
ashab al-yamin 


sahiba 
musahib 
s-h-h 
musahhihin 
Sahih 
s-h-f 
sabfa, pl. sihaf 
sahifa, pl. suhuf, sahaif 


suhuf ibrahim wa-miisa 
suhuf miisa 
suhuf al-ula 

mushaf, pl. masahif 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 260a, 438a 

1 260a; m1 564a; 1v 16b 

tt 198a; m1 219a, 374a; v 375b 

ut 177b; tv 2a, 2b, 102b; v 183a 

mi 177b; tv 2a, 2b, 15b, 102b; 
v 183a 

1 386b, 387a 

11 438a; IV 352a; Vv 250b, 252b 

mi 177b, 178a, 178b; 1v 2a, 102b; 
v 183a 

mi 177b, 178a, 178b; Iv 2a, 15b, 
16a, 102b; v 183a 

11 329b; 11 95b, 99b 

v 119b 


IV 270b 
1 77b; Iv 534b 


1490a, 491a; 1 276a 

u 104b, 228b, 245b, 330a, 332a; 
11 382b, 384b, 430a; 1 434a, 
484b, 544b, 545a; m1 140b, 177b, 
188a, 189b, 190a, 425b, 441a, 
463b, 464b, 513a, 591a, 592b, 
605a; IV 42a, 42b, 296b, 304a, 
505b, 569b, 570b, 587a, 587b, 
588a, 588b, 589a; v 301a, 421b, 
422a 

m 189b 

m 425b 

1 245b; 1 434a; m1 425b 

1141a, 209b, 210a, 332a, 333b, 
347b, 352a, 352b, 353a, 353b, 
354a, 354b, 355a, 356a, 357a, 
357b, 358b, 359a, 359b, 360a, 
360b, 424a, 441a, 451b; 1 92a, 
94b, 95a, 247a, 247b, 276a, 
276b, 382b, 384b, 386b, 393b, 
398a, 568a; 1 254b, 345b, 346a, 
347a, 463b, 464a, 465a, 465b, 
466a; Iv 134a, 135a, 270a, 271a, 
273a, 275b, 355b, 356a, 358b, 
359a, 361a, 361b, 362a, 39 1b, 
486b, 492b, 493a, 493b, 570b, 
601b; v 390a, 409a, 409b, 410a, 
419b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


mushaf fatima 

s-kh-kh 

sakhkha 
s-kh-r 

sakhr 

sakhra 
s-d-d 

sadda 

sadd 

sadid 
s-d-r 

sadr, pl. sudiir 


‘alimun bi-dhati l-sudiri 
ma fi l-suddin 


masdar 


masdariyya 
s-d-f 
sadaf 
s-d-q 


sadaga 


sadiq, pl. sadiqun 


sadig al-wad 
saddaqa 
musaddig 


tasdiq 


tasaddaqa 
mussaddiqina 


sidq 


sadaq 
sadaqa, pl. sadaqat 


Jaraid al-sadaqa 
saduqa, pl. saduqat 
sadiq 


-sad- 
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Iv 601b 


1113a; m 137a, 203a 


1ll4a 
mi 3b 


IV 29b, 456a 
v 375a 
v 462a 


1 407a, 413b, 502a, 550b; 1 404a, 
509b; Iv 82b, 465b 

1 550b 

Iv 465b 

tt 195a, 357a; m1 506a, 586a; 
Iv 443a; v 378a, 378b 

I 367a 


v 149b 

1 65a; 0 70b, 447b, 450a 

1 64a, 64b, 65a, 65b, 66a, 67a, 
67b, 68a, 217a; 1 7a, 6la, 70b, 
176b; Iv 208b, 377b, 496b, 
505b; v 193b, 385b, 434a, 556a 

ut 70b, 72b, 362a, 362b, 564a; 
1 237b, 425a; tv 291b, 520b; 
v 434a 

1 564a; Iv 291b 

1 253a 

mi 445a, 512b, 513b, 514b; Iv 36b, 
298a, 439a 

1218b; m1 169a, 502a, 529b; 
Iv 438a, 440a 

v 198a 

11 366b 

1 522a; 11 70b; m1 69b, 70a, 421b; 
v 385b, 434a 

1 258b, 259a; Iv 582a; v 198b 

11 343b; tv 152b, 209a; v 196b, 
198a, 198b, 199a, 199b, 556b 

v 199a 

1 258a, 258b, 530a; 1 374b 

165a, 345a; 0 71a, 273a, 273b; 
1 236a 
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siddiq, pl. stddiqin 


stddigan nabiyyan 
min al-siddig 
sudqat 
s-d-y 
tasdiya 
s-r-h 


sarh 


s-r-r 
sarra 
Sur 

s-r-s-r 
sarsar 

s-r-t 


sirat 


sirat allah 
strat al-jahim 


al-sirat al-mustaqim 


strat rabbika 
s-r-f 
sarrafa 
tasrif 
tasarruf 
sarf 
sarfa 


s-r-m 
sarm 
s--d 
satd 
s-q 
saigqa, pl. sacwa iq 
s-gh-r 
[wa-hum] saghirin 
saghir 
saghira, pl. sagha’ir 


saghar 


-sad- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 5b, 65a, 330a; 1 71a, 340b, 552b; 


IV 290b, 291b; v 154a, 198b, 
404b, 434a 

1330a; 0 71a 

Iv 291b 

1530a 


mi 777 


1 162b, 165a, 168a; 1 458b; 
1 487b 


152b 
152b, 54b 


152b, 53a, 54b; 1 338b, 455b 


1 185a; 1 49a, 83a, 234a, 31 la, 
329a, 415b; m 141a, 184b; 
IV 28a, 28b, 29a, 29b, 396a, 
396a; v 182b, 374b 

Iv 29a 

49a, 415a; v 374b 

1185a, 1 49a, 83a, 31 la, 329a; 
mm 184b, 185a; rv 29b, 396a; 
Vv 182b, 374b, 523a 

Iv 29a 


mi 212a; v 8a 

152a; 11 212a 

v 380a 

1 348a, 349a; 1 246a 

1.532b, 533a, 533b, 534a, 535a; 
1 468b 


141b, 494b 

3b 

mt 212a; 1m 140a; v 253a, 47 1a 
Iv 153b 

1301b 


v 19a, 25b 
IV 152a, 152b 


ARABIG WORDS AND PHRASES -sad- 


asghar 
s-gh-w 
asgha 
s-Fh 
safaha 
saph 
s-f-d 
safad, pl. asfad 
s-f-r 
asfar 
s-E-f 
saffina 
saffat 
masfufa 
sa, pl. suff 


saffan 
suffa 
s-f-w 
safa 
Safin! soft 
istafa 


mustafa 

safiwa 

safiwan 

asfya’ 

ikhwan al-saf@ 
s-l-b 

salaba 

sallaba 

salib 
s-I-h 

salaha 

salth, pl. salihitn 


salthat 


aslaha 
islah 
istislah 
sulh 
salah 


aslah 


328 
124b 


1 405b 
ml 65b 

m 453a 
v 29la 


m1 546a 


1 362a, 363a 


Iv 348b, 349a 

IV 348b 

m 128b 

IV 348a, 348b, 349a, 349b, 350a, 
350b; v 116b 

v 116b 

1 389b, 408a; 1 428a 

ullb, 12a 

Iv 518a 

Vv 194a 

1256; 0 11b, 12a; m 445a, 446a; 
IV 291la, 529b 

mt 11b, 12a; mt 125b, 503b; 1v 518a 

n1l2a 

4a 

v 144a, 144b 

see ’-kh-(w) 


1487b 
1487b 
1487b; m1 138b 


11 60a, 167a 

1374a; 11 60a, 60b, 62b, 63b, 73a, 
336b, 338a, 340b, 552b; Iv 21a, 
290b, 291b, 520a; v 70b, 436a 

11 58b, 61b, 70b, 76a, 167a, 339b; 
IV 16b; v 436a, 548b 

11 66b; Iv 63b; v 195a 

1474b; tv 135a 

mi 168b, 403b 

1 400a; Iv 63b, 437a; v 195b, 417a 

Iv 432b, 490b 

IV 432b; v 274b 


329 -sad- 
maslaha, pl. masalth 


s-l-s-l 
salsala 


salsal 


(min) salsal min ham@in masniinin 
salsalin ka-l-fakhkhar 
s-l-w 


salla 
musalla 


asla 
salat [salah], pl. salawat 


salat ‘ala l-mayyit 
salat al-‘asr 


salat al-duha 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 201a; m1 73b, 168b; tv 130a, 
143a, 144a; v 452b, 453a 


1339b 

1 24a, 230b, 231a, 240a, 339a, 
339b, 476a; 11 4a, 4b, 328a, 
354b; 1 383b, 532a 

1 24a, 240a, 476a; 0 4b; 1m 532a 

1 24b, 476a; 0 4a, 4b 


1 327b, 551b; 11 32b, 210b, 551b; 
IV 217b, 218a 

ml 427a, 427b; tv 218b 

1 210b 

1 35b, 164a, 209a, 210a, 217a, 
327b, 328a, 328b, 335b, 502a, 
502b, 528a; 11 7b, 62a, 65b, 69b, 
82a, 82b, 83b, 84a, 89a, 91a, 
168a, 188a, 188b, 189a, 190a, 
190b, 191a, 191b, 204b, 228a, 
271b, 272b, 353a, 388a, 39 1b, 
402a; 11 76a, 77a, 79a, 275b, 
336a, 361b, 372a, 373a, 418b, 
427a, 431b, 545a, 546a, 585a, 
586a, 586b; Iv 42b, 58b, 163a, 
215b, 217b, 218a, 218b, 219a, 
219b, 220a, 220b, 221a, 221b, 
222a, 223b, 224a, 224b, 225a, 
225b, 226a, 227a, 227b, 228a, 
228b, 229a, 229b, 230a, 230b, 
233a, 347a, 348b, 350b, 357b, 
359a, 367b, 377b, 379b, 389a, 
404a, 424b, 484b, 485b, 486a, 
487a, 488a, 488a, 488b, 489a, 
490a, 490b, 497a, 516b, 523a, 
566a, 567a, 567b; v 163a, 170b, 
175a, 208a, 219b, 220a, 263b, 
278b, 281b, 431a, 457a, 488a, 
494a, 496a, 498b, 499a, 502b, 
504b, 505a, 555b, 556a, 556b, 
557a, 564b 

IV 233a 

1 36a, 36b, 502b; Iv 219a, 223b, 
224b, 227b, 228a 

IV 218b, 223b 
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salat al-fajr 1502b; 11 418b; tv 224a, 227b 
salat al-hajiri m 546a 
salat al-tdayn 1 83b; Iv 218b 
salat al-%sh@ IV 224a, 227b, 228a, 281b 
salat al-istisqa’ IV 218b, 233a 
salat al-janaza 1 89a; Iv 218a 
salat al-jum‘a 1 83b 
salat al-jumu‘a 1 83b, 27 1b; 1v 497a; v 175a 
salat al-khawf IV 224b, 233a 
salat al-maghrib 1 502b; Iv 227b, 228a 
salat al-qiyam u 84a, 9la 
salat al-subh 1502b 
salat al-tarawith 1 204b 
salat al-witr IV 227b 
salat al-wusta 1 35b, 328b; m1 545a; tv 224; 
v 278b, 556b 
salat al-zuhr 1 36a, 502b; Iv 224b, 227b, 228a 
tasliya ml 270b; tv 180b, 218a 
s-l-y 
sala 1 218b, 219a 
s-m-t 
samt 1 180b 
s-m-d 
samad u 54a, 321b; 1v 238a, 482b; 
v 264a 
samid Iv 482b 
samid Iv 482b 
s-m-‘ see §-w-m-‘ 
s-m-m m406a 
summ 1 406b; 1 534a 
asamm m1 413b 
s-n-d-w-q m 261b 
sundiq mm 261b 
s-n-“ v 549a 
sana ‘a 1 345b, 450a 
sani‘ IV 82a; v 318a 
istana‘a 1345b; tv 291b 
mustana‘ 1346a 
sana 1346b 
sant 1346a 
santa 1346a 
Sind a v 497a 
masani‘ v 340a 
masnit‘a Iv 75b 
s-n-f 


musannaf IV 588b 


331 -sad- 


sinf 
s-n-m 


sanam, pl. asnam 


s-h-r 
musahara 
sihr 

s-w-b 
asaba 
sawab 
sayytb 

S-w-t 
sawt, pl. asewat 

s-w-kh 
asakha 

S-w-r 
sara 
sawwara 
taswir 
musawwir 


siira, pl. suzwar 


‘ala sitratihi 
ft ahsana suwarakum 


sur 


‘ 
$-W- 
x¢ 
saa 
suwa‘ 
s-w-f 
aswaf 
sift 


tasawwuf 


s-w-m 


sama 


saw 
sam 


$-w-m-‘ 
sawma‘a, pl. sawami‘ 
s-y-h 


sayha 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


123a 


1167a, 167b; 1 476b, 478a, 481a, 
48 1b; 1v 409a; v 89b 


ml 96a 

1 368b; 1 174b; 11 96a 
m550a 

v 441b 

v 385b 

v 16b, 470b 


182b; v 11 1b 


1 405b 

nu48la 

v 242a, 242b 

1446b; 1 323a; tv 177b 

1 184b; 11 201b 

11 320b, 327b, 474a 

1 167b; 1 323a, 328a; m1 246a; 
IV 65a 

1 323a 

1323a 

1112b; 1 47a, 547a; m1 139a, 140a, 
143b; 1v 434b 

mi 333a, 334a 

149 1a; m1 336a 

1490a, 491a; 1 219a; m1 334a 


1 426a 

1 389b 

11 606b; v 137a, 213b; 
v 391b 


1 183a; 1 366b 

1 180b; 11 361b; Iv 489a, 490a, 
490b, 598a 

11 83b, 180b; tv 341a, 485b, 486a, 
487a, 488a 


1 164a, 335b; 1v 404a, 516b 
1 21 2a, 212b, 338b; m 203a; 


IV 435a, 453a, 454a, 605b; 
v 253a, 545a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


s-y-d 
sayd 
sayd al-bahr 
s-y-r 
sara 
tastru. l-umir 
masir 
S-y-S-y 
sayasin 
s-y-f 
sayf 


-dad- 


d--n 
dan 
d-b-b 
dabba 
d-b-t 
dabit, pl. dabitiin 
dabt 
di 
mada‘ 
d-h-k 
dahika 
adhaka 
d-h-y 
daha 
duhan/ duha 


dahaya 
adha 

d-d-d 
tadadd 

d-r-b 


daraba 


darb 
d-r-r 
darra 
dirar 
idtarra 


idtiart 


< dad- 
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1 95a, 187a; 0 218b, 467a 
1 218b 


V 287a 
V 287a 
V 287a 


Iv 4lb 


m1 338b 


1 94b; 1 218a 


144la 


IV 185a, 185b 
m1 605a 


1! 76a, 276 

mm 146b 

1 6b; m1 148a; 1v 309b 
m 148b 


V 281b 

1 36a, 444a, 504a; m1 416b, 417a, 
418a; Iv 217a, 516b, 517a; 
v 281b, 282a, 476a 

1401b, 403b 

1401b, 403b 


1 220b 

mi 57b, 58a; v 432b 

tt la, 260a; m1 50b, 58a, 524b; 
Iv 9a 

11 237b 


Iv 5a 

mH 238a; Iv 516a 
v 55a 

Iv 376b 


333 


durr 
dariira 
daritriyyat 
madarr 
d-r- 
tadarra‘a 
tadarru‘ 
dar 
mudari‘ 
d-‘-f 
da‘afa 
istad afa 


mustad ‘af, pl. mustad‘afun 


istid Gf 

af 

dav, pl. du‘afa 
d-gh-th 

dighth, pl. adghath 


adghath ahlam 

d-f-d-‘ 

dafadi' 
d-l- 

dil‘ 
d-l-l 

dalla 

dallin 


tadhil 
dalilin 
adalla 
mudill 
idlal 
dallin 
dalal 


dalala 


d-m-r 
damir 


idmar 


-dad- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


v 38la 
v 55a 

v 407b 
1 288a 


Iv 495a 

Iv 485b 

141b; 1 21 1a, 305b 

Vv 286b 

1 507b; 11 580b 

m 549b 

mi 95a, 581la 

1159a, 161a; 1 273b; m1 580b, 
581a, 581b, 582a, 582b, 583a, 
583b; Iv 132a, 332b 

1m 583a 

1528a; m 549b 

ml 580b, 58 1a, 582a 


141b; 1 241b, 369b; m1 56a; 
Iv 178b, 301a 
1 56a; Iv 178b, 301la 


195b 


1 24b 

1 185a; 1 66a 

1 185a; 0 43a, 66a; 11 21 la 

1 381b; 1 43b, 190b; mm 177a; 
Iv 498b 

IV 103a, 482b; v 480a 

Iv 376a 

1 186a; 1 59a; m1 425a; Iv 29b 

m 420b 

mi 425a, 425b 

1185a, 185b 

1 185b, 272a; 1 43a, 43b, 44a, 
99a, 42 1b, 422a; mm 525a; 
Iv 103a, 482b; v 24b, 
480a 

1 185b, 493b; 0 43a, 421b, 422a; 
IV 29b 


1 94a; 0 362b, 363b 
V 322a, 335a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


d-m-m 
damma 
d-m-n 
tadmin 
daman 
d-w-’ 
ada’a 
diva’ 
d-y- 
ada‘a 
d-y-f 
dafa 
wdafa 
mudaf 
dayf 


-ta’- 


tawula 
t-b-b 
tibb 


bb al-a’imma 


tbb al-nabawt 


t-b-" 

tabva, pl. taba 

matba‘a 
t-b-q 

tabaqat 

tubaq 
t-r-h 

tarh 
t-r-sh 

tarsh 
t-r-f 

mutarraf 

tatarruf 

taraf 

atraf 

twaf 
t-r-q 

larg 


tariq 


-(a- 
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1279a 


mi 215a; tv 60b 
Iv 43la 


1 362a 
mi 186a, 186b, 187a, 208a; v 163a 


Iv 457b 


v 145b 
1 198a; 1 366a, 481b 
1 352b 
v 132a 


v 188a 


1 78a; 11 222b; 308b; m1 350a, 350b; 
Iv 166a, 180a 

178a 

1 78a; 1 222b; 11 308b, 309q, 350a, 
350b; Iv 165a, 180a 


mi 353a; v 371b 
Iv 27la 


1388a 
1442a; m 184a, 184b; 1v 107b 


12b 
1 38b 


m 128a 
Vv 573b 
1v 405b 
V 282b 
m544a 


1 239b 
Iv 108b 
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tariq, pl. turug 
tariqa, pl. taraiq, turuq 


t-“-m 
at‘ama 
taam 

t--n 
tain 

t-gh-r 
tughra’ 
tughrat 

t-gh-w/t-gh-y 
tagha 
taghiya 


tughyan 
taghut, pl. tawaghit 


jubt wa-l-taghit 

t-f1 

ill, pl. alfa 

tufayle 
t-l-b 

talib 

talab 
t-Lh 

talh 
tilasm, pl. talismat, talasim 
tL 

tala‘a 

mutala 

ittala‘a 

muttala‘ 

tal‘ 

tulii 


matla‘ 


math‘ 
t-l-q 

tallaqa 

mutlaq 


talaq 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


IV 28a, 28b, 29a, 102b, 390a; 
v 140a 

1201a, 201b; 0 51a; m 247b, 250b; 
IV 28b, 107b, 403b; v 137a 

1 216b 

mt 217a, 450b 

147b; 1 211b, 217a, 450b; v 56a 


ml 364b 


1211lb 

mi 314b 

11 541b; m1 70b; v 253a 

1541b 

Wt 212a, 212b; tv 103b; v 253a, 
47la 

I 6a; 1 583a; tv 103b 

1533a, 533b; 0 474a, 477b, 481a, 
482a, 482b; m1 35a, 35b; Iv 29b, 
30a, 138a; v 119b, 120a, 248a, 
248b, 458a 

mW 35a; Iv 599a 


1 301b; m1 178b; v 569b 
1 465a 


v 72b 
1 225b; m1 37a; Iv 13la 


141b; 11 532b; v 360b 
1 77a; 11 35b; 1v 163a 


1 424b; tv 107a 

1 495b 

1 366a, 415b 

v 158b 

1494b; v 571la 

1 503b; m1 417a; 1v 107a; v 163a 

1 503b; tv 107a, 158a, 479b, 480b; 
v 158b 

Iv 107b 


ml 96a, 277a 
1 141a; m 158a; v 333b 
1 96a, 277a, 279b, 280a; v 453a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


t-l-] 
tall 
talal, pl. atlal 
t-m-th 
tamatha 
t-m-r 
tumar 
t-m-s 
tams 
t-m-m 
tamma 
t-h-r 


tahara 
tahira 
tahhara 
mutahharin 
mutahhara 
tathir 


tahara 


tataharra 
tatahhur 
ittahhara 
tahir 
athar 
matahir 
t-w-b 
liaba 


t-w-h 
taha 
t-w-r 
tar, pl. atwar 
tur 
tur sinin 
t-w- 


ta‘a 
aaa 
tatawwa‘a 


istata‘a 


taw‘ 
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142a; v 461b 
1 148b, 152b; 1 300a, 308b 


1 456b 


1137a 


1137a 


1113a; mt 137a; 1v 103a 

1 343b, 498b, 499a, 499b, 502a, 
503b, 505b 

Iv 501b; ut 76b; v 55a 

Iv 50b 

ml 76b; tv 505a, 505b 

1 342b; Iv 225b, 492a 

mt 513a; 1v 491la, 505b 

m 291b; tv 152b, 490b 

1 336b, 556b; 11 291a, 291b, 376a; 
Iv 50b, 270a, 485b, 488a, 489a, 
490a, 491a, 491b, 506a, 506b 

Iv 501b, 505b 

Iv 490a 

1341b 

Iv 491b, 505b 

IV 505b, 506a 

v 124a 


1 406a; 1 284b; Iv 13a, 15a, 430a; 
361a, 361b 


m23la 


1476b; m1 128a; v 280a 

IV 513b; Vv 28a, 28b, 29a 

V 28b 

1 246b; m1 566b 

1189a, 189b; 0 65b; tv 487a, 489b; 
v 378b, 379b, 450a 

1 189b; 11 566b, 567a; Iv 301a; 
v 501b 

Iv 93a 

IV 83b, 92a, 210a, 432b; v 191la 

m35la 
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taal 


t-w-f 


tafa 
taif 
ta ifoya 
ta ifa, pl. tawa if 


ittawwafa 


tigfan 
tawaf 


t-w-q 


taqa 


t-w-l 


tala 
til 
tiwal 


tawila 


t-w-y 


tuwan/ tuwa 


t-y-b 


ta ibun 
tayyib 
tayyibat 


tab 
tayba 


ty-r 


tair 
tatayur 
layr 


tira 


ty-n 


tana 


tin, pl. atyan 


tin lazib 
tin_yabis 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


Iv 84b 

v 555b 

v 448b 

v 448b 

IV 26a 

1. 431b; tv 24b, 25a, 25b, 26a, 
222a, 403b; vV 495a 

IV 93b, 518b 

ml 540b; v 133a 

1 85a, 297b; 1 75a, 79a, 338b, 
339a; Iv 92a, 93b, 94a, 98a, 
105a, 219a, 492a, 515a, 515b; 
v 557a, 557b 


Iv 210a 
mi 333a 
Vv 288b 
m1 333a, 333b 
11 247b 
mn 28la 


IV 513a; v 395b, 396b 

m 174b 

Iv 2l4a 

1 212b, 343b, 440a; 11 63a, 78a; 
1m 504b; tv 499a, 504a 

1 96b; 1 467a; 1m 174b; v 179a 

1 288a; 11 573b 

ml 368a 


1 95a, 523a; 1 242a 
mm 178a 

1 95a; 1 237a, 237b 
1 242a, 242b 


1339a, 339b 

1 24a, 230b, 231a, 339a, 340a, 
447a, 476a; 0 4a, 4b, 328a; 
mt 45b, 354b, 383b, 532a 

1 24a, 476a; 11 4a, 4b, 328a, 383b 

1 24a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 
=> 
-Za - 


Z-f-r 
cufur 
z-l-l 
zalla 
ziulal 
gulla, pl. zulal 


z-l-m 
zalama 


zalim, pl. zalimin, zalama 


azlama 
muzlim 


zulm 


gulma, zuluma, pl. zulumat 


zallam 

azlam 
z-n-n 

zanna 


Zann 


z-h-r 
Zahara 


gahir, pl. zahirun 


Zahara 

azhara 

izhar 

gahr, pl. zuhir 


guhyr 
salat al-zuhr 


Zahira 


azhar 


-Za’- 


338 


1403a 


11 363b 

m1 455a 

V 234b, 235b, 236a 

11 64b, 65a, 98a; tv 600a; v 432b, 
433a 

11 65a, 360b; m1 71a, 72a; Iv 457b; 
V 6a, 312a, 432b 

1 206a; 11 64b, 65a, 65b, 407b; 
mi 54a, 70b, 71a, 234a, 581b; 
IV 129a, 133a, 133b, 430a; v 
312a, 432b 

1493a; 1 362a 

1493a 

1 32a, 159a, 16la, 220b, 493b; 
11 6a, 8a, 64b, 65a; m1 69b, 70b, 
71a, 71b, 72a, 72b, 583a 

1231b, 493a, 494a; m1 186a, 187b, 
535a, 554b 

m7la 

1493a; 1 64b 

11 488b, 489a; v 177b, 178a 

1452b; m1 54b; v 177b, 178a 

137b; 1 72b, 165a; m1 66a, 162a; 
IV 287a; v 21a, 178a, 178b 

m545a 

1 187b, 198b, 328b, 444a 

1541b, 556a; un 118a, 119a, 320b, 
425a; 1 157b, 159a, 239b, 554b; 
Iv 4b, 157b, 158a, 158b, 285a, 
572b, 597a; v 140a 

I 75a; mW 96a; 1 563a 

1 546a; v 282b 

m1 548b; tv 37 

57a; m1 177b, 563a; Iv 157b; 
v 156b 

1 36a, 444a, 502b; 1 271b, 388a, 
388b, 545a; m1 547b 

1 36a; 11 388b 

1504a; mt 545b; tv 224a; v 282b 

mi 546a 


339 ~“ayn- 


Zthar 


‘abada I-taghiit 
‘abid 
‘abd, pl. ‘ibad, ‘abid 


abada, pl. ibadat 


‘ubudiyya 
“b-r 

‘abir 

ma biir 

‘abbara 


ta bir 


1‘tabara 
itibar 
‘abiir 


‘bra, pl. ibar 


‘bara, pl. ‘tbarat 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 187b; 1 180b; m1 158b, 159a, 
279b, 280a, 363a, 566a; Iv 582a 


IV 433b 

1 375b, 376a; tv 401a, 401b, 487a, 
576b; v 555a 

1 31b, 58a, 83a, 362a, 362b, 386a; 
mm 193a; tv 300a, 483a, 576a, 
578b; v 555a, 555b 

1 386a; IV 576a 

IV 578b 

1 16la, 188b, 375b, 452a, 453b; 
1 83a, 196a, 360a; 1 50b, 117a, 
230a, 426a, 440b; Iv 187a, 
292b, 341b, 445a, 538b, 576a, 
576b, 577a, 577b, 578a, 579a, 
579b; v 57a, 58a, 153b, 284b, 
555a 

1 375b, 508b, 510a; 11 7a, 49b, 82a, 
83b, 223a, 336b, 340a, 370a, 
476b, 478b, 481b, 550a; m1 47b, 
48a, 73a, 338a, 586b; tv 129b, 
132b, 149b, 158a, 284a, 400a, 
401a, 403b, 487a, 487b, 488b, 
489a, 489b, 490a, 490b, 49 1a, 
494b, 495a; v 208a, 450a, 555a, 
556b, 557a 

v 57a 

IV 394b 

1341b 

v 153b 

v 445b 

1549b, 552b, 553a; 1v 163a, 165b, 
179a; v 150a 

IV 70b, 394b 

v 153b 

v 52a 

1497b; 0 435b, 441a, 441b; v 2b, 
5a, 153b, 171a 

tt 120b; tv 158a, 446b; v 112a, 
140a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES ~“qyn- 340 


‘-b-q-r 
‘abqant 1 276a 
“t-r 
‘tra 1390b 
‘aair 1402b, 403a, 403b; 11 183a; 
Iv 339b 
“-t-q m 76a 
‘itq V 58b 
‘aliq ml 76a 
“t-l 
‘utull u49la 
“-t-m 
‘alma 1 80a 
-t-w 
‘ata 1395b 
Gtiya 152b, 247b 
‘utuewew 1395b 
‘ataw IV 264a 
‘j-b 11 527b; Wl 287a 
ajaba 1213a; 1m 148a 
1jab 1212b 
ta‘ayub m 148a 
‘gab 1213b; 1 527b; 11 49a, 392b, 394b, 
399a, 506b 
‘gib 1 174a; 1 287b 
‘giba, pl. ‘gab 11 505a, 527b; 1 287a, 288a 
ajab m 546a 
“j-Z 1533a 
‘qaza 1 527a, 533a 
Gaza u527a 
mu ‘aizin u527a 
ajaza 1 526b 
19az 1 71a, 213b, 425b; u 108b, 129b, 


130a, 13la, 133b, 146a, 243a, 
526b, 527a, 528b, 529a, 53 1a, 
532a, 533a, 535a, 535b, 566b; 
m 199a, 385a, 385b, 396b, 397a, 
398b, 468b, 469a; Iv 22b, 89b, 
119a, 313a, 378b, 442b, 450b, 
46 1b, 462a, 553b, 555b, 556a, 
565a, 565b, 566b; v 401la 

jaz al-qur’an 171la; 1 243a, 526b, 527a, 528b, 
529a, 531la, 533a, 535b; mt 199a; 
1V 450b, 461b 

Giz 1 533a 


34! 


mu NZ 


mujiza, pl. mujizat 


‘quz, pl. ajaz 
jl 
‘gila 
ta‘ayala 
tajil 
Gil 
‘yl hanidh 
‘yl samin 
jam 
1jam 
‘aim 


ajami, pl. ajam 


jen 
‘gana 
ma jin 
‘qua 

‘-d-d 
‘adda 
a‘adda 
isti dad 
‘adad 
‘dda 


“-d-s 
‘adas 
“-d-l 
‘adala 
tadil 
itidal 
mu tadil 


‘adl 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 526b, 527a, 533a 

1 24a; 1 495b, 527a; m1 396a, 396b, 
397a; IV 22b, 156b, 565a; v 40 1a 

1494b; v 570b 


m441b 

IV 97a 

m547a 

1 94b, 273b; u 218b; tv 40b 
1218b 

1 218b 


1 139b; m1 605a 

m1 605a 

1132a, 145a; 1 226b, 227a, 513a; 
wm 109a, 114a, 114b, 122a, 507a; 
IV 337b, 444a; v 131b 


1 24b 

1447a 

1495a; v 572a 

m1 550a; v 19la 

mi 550a 

v 554b 

v 192a 

1 225b; v 284a, 475a 

1 28b, 383a, 442b; 1 175b; 
1 280b, 376a; tv 256a, 283b; 
V 233b, 453b, 480b, 481a, 
495b 


1 217b, 305b 

v 433a 

1 328a; m1 71a, 71b, 72b 

v 496b 

Iv 479b 

IV 476b 

1 23a, 470b; 0 5b, 70a, 70b, 321a, 
321b; 11 69b, 70a, 70b, 72a, 
178b, 402b, 466b; tv 133b, 141a, 
432b, 433a; v 195b, 496a, 496b 

u32la 

1 358a; v 20a, 496b, 497a 


vl5la 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES ~“qyn- 342 


“d-n Iv 13b 
‘adn 1 282b; tv 13b, 15b 
ma ‘dan Iv 13b 
ma ‘din mi 383a 
“d-w i 23a; v 432b 
1‘tada 1536b; 1 151a; 1v 309b 
mu ‘tadiin mm 234a 
tnd@ 11 66b 
‘adwiya i 361b 


‘aduww, pl. ada’ 


‘adwa’ 


‘udwan 


‘-dh-b 


‘adhb 
‘adhab 


‘adhab alim 
‘adhab al-qabr 


“dh-r 


ma ‘adhir 


“r-b 


1‘vab 


mu‘arrab 
ta‘arraba 


‘arab, pl. arab 


ayyam al-‘arab 


‘arabt 


‘arabwyya 


a‘vab 


1 32a, 454a, 455a; 1 23a, 23b, 24a, 
24b, 44b; tv 118a, 520a; v 15a, 
432b 

ml 356b, 357a, 357b 

1 32a, 536b; 1 6a; 1 583a 

ml 63a 

1446a; v 126a 

1178b, 179a, 294b, 295a; 1 210a, 
210b, 212a, 414b, 415a, 415b, 
416a, 418b; m 141b, 143a, 
253b; Iv 3la, 131a, 277b, 452b, 
453a, 453b, 454a, 460a, 503b; 
v 119a, 132b, 133a 

11 416a; Iv 277b; v 133a 

m 141b, 143a; 1v 453a, 460a 


mi 178a 

1214a 

1 132b, 530b; 1 346a, 348b, 349a, 
359a, 394a; m1 122b, 123a, 123b; 
IV 376b, 387b; v 143a, 323a, 
326a, 333a 

11 228b 

1217a 

1 132b, 135b, 144b, 145a, 214a, 
214b, 215a, 216b, 217a, 221b; 
m 128a, 128b, 544a, 544b, 545a, 
578a, 589a; Iv 259a; v 35b, 42b, 
198b 

see y-w-m 

1132a, 144b, 145a; m 1 14a, 
507a, 514a, 545a; Iv 259a, 
443b 

1127b, 128a, 140b; 1 231b; 
m 129b; 1v 471la 

m 119b, 120a 


343 ~“ayn- 


Srej 
‘araja 
ara 
‘uri 


mira, pl. ma‘arg 


“-r-sh 


‘arsh, pl. ‘uriish 


Ging 
‘avasat 
ae | 
Grid 
mu Grada 
a‘vada 
istt Tad 


‘ard 


avad 
‘uid 
‘urda 
and 
rd 
“r-f 


‘arafa 


‘arf, pl. Grifin 


ma vif 


al-amr bi-l-ma ‘vif wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar 
‘arrafa 
ta Grafa 
‘nafa 
‘wf, pl. avaf 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1178b 

1178b 

v 249a 

m 46a; v 118b 

1 85b, 88a, 88b, 176b, 178b, 206a, 
367a; 1 183a, 215b, 240b, 241b, 
324b, 392b, 41 1b, 459a; m1 3a, 
19b, 388b; tv 60b, 64a, 179a, 
228a, 295a, 349a; v 125a, 126a, 
185a, 376a, 445b 


1494b 


1 206a, 206b; 111 324a 


1 166a, 442a, 442b, 446a; 1 284b, 
325b, 410b; 111 202a, 302a; 
v 276b, 277a, 277b 


mi 177b 

11. 447b; 1 333a 

v47la 

1 528b, 529a; mi 214a; Iv 22a, 313b 

Iv 309b 

1 86b; tv 138b 

m 140b, 178a, 333b; 1v 391b, 
588b; v 461b 

1 352b; tv Ya, 9b 

mi 178a 

ml 564b, 565b 

m 453b 

1 458b; 1 568b; m1 119b 

1 146a; Iv 47a, 47b 

1 146a; 1 489a; m1 101b; 1v 47a, 
95b, 597a 

IV 65a; v 140b, 151a, 154a, 154b 

11 60a, 6la, 61b, 62a, 63b, 65b, 
72a, 75b, 77b, 78a, 290a; 1 75b, 
453a, 489a; m1 359b; Iv 84b, 85a, 
316b; v 434b 

see ’-m-r 

1146a 

1146a 

1 239b; m1 246b 

1 52a, 395a, 415b; tv 46b, 47a, 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


ashab al-a‘vaf 
‘arafat 
‘araf 


ma rifa 


marifat al-qua‘a wa-l-kitaba 
ma‘rifa qalbiyya 
ng 
‘waqr 
“r-m 
‘arima, pl. ‘arim 
sayl al-‘arim 
“1-w 


‘urwa 


‘urwa(tu)( l-)wuthqa 


“z-] 


ttazala 


‘azaim 
“-z-w / ‘-z-y 

or 

aZza 


taza, pl. ta'azi 


~“qyn- 
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47b, 48a, 142b; v 244a, 316b, 
419a 

see s-h-b 

m1 339b 

mm 246b 

1 198a; 1 372b, 100b, 102a; 
m 188a; tv 432b, 539a; v 72b, 
140b, 141b, 142a, 149a 

m 188a 

1198a 


1136b 


1 60b, 61a; v 464a 
160b, 6la 


1374b, 465a; m1 503b; v 68a, 
405a 

1374b, 465a; m1 503b; v 68a, 
405a 


1 84a 


tt 214a, 215a 

Iv 39a 

127a; 0 447a 

1453a; 1 274b; tv 210a 

1 209a; 1 10a, 29a, 320a, 447a; 
mt 200a, 208a, 509b; Iv 6a; 
Vv 266b, 483a 


1342b; 11 377a 
1 234a, 234b; 1 511b 


1496a; Iv 292a 
Iv 492a 


1 89a 
1 94a, 208a; Iv 56b 


m1 179b 
tt 218a, 445b 


m 8b 
1 367a; m1 10b 


345 ~“ayn- 


“-sh-b 
‘ushb 

“-sh-r 
‘ushr 
‘shar 


‘ashira 


‘ashira’ 
‘ushar 
‘-sh-q 
Gshiq 
‘ishq 
‘-sh-y 
‘asht / ‘ashiyy 


‘ashiyya 
‘sha? 


salat al-‘isha’ 
eh 
‘asaba 
‘asabiyya 
ae 


© 


asr 


salat al-‘asr 
wa-l-‘asr 
mu astra 
pie 
mu asirat 
“g-f 
roe 
asy, 
asifa 
‘asf 
“sem 
ma ‘sim 
oi 
a tasama 
by id 
asta sama 


o 


sma 


dace 
‘asd, pl. tstyy 
er 


(es 


asa 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


11 369b 


v 192b, 197b 

194a 

1 262b, 422b; 1 174a, 431b; m1 95b, 
97a, 443a; Vv 364a 

IV 340b, 341a 

n213a 


IV 65a 
1 360a; Iv 234a 


1503a, 503b, 504a; 1 79b; m1 418b; 
IV 223a; v 281la, 281b 

1503a; v 476a 

1444a, 498a, 502b, 503a; 1 79b, 
80a; m1 547a; v 281b 

1503a; 1 79b 


1 52l1a, 521b, 523b 
1 38a; IV 365b; v 367a 


1 36a, 36b, 444a, 502b, 504a; 
1 80b, 388a, 388b; 11 547a; 
Iv 219a, 281b, 282a 

1 36a; 11 388b; tv 219a 

136, 444a 

1128a 

v46lb 


152b, 53a; v 470b 

152b, 53b 

141b, 44a, 44b 

1 19b; tv 307a 

1 506a 

1465a 

119b 

1 25b, 274a; 1 117b, 505b, 506a, 
506b; m1 292a; Iv 534a, 534b, 
565b, 599b 


1 544a, 546a; m1 208a; Iv 508a 
11 65b, 98a 
1 98a, 243a; mt 2a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES ~“qyn- 346 


mata, pl. ma ast 11 98a; 1 420b; Iv 84b; v 19a, 
19b 
‘isyan 1 66a, 98a 
ur 
tr m1573b 
td 
tatl 1104b 
-ry 
ata 1 313a, 313b 
‘aa 1 16b, 313a 
‘atiyya 1313b 
“Zr 
tazir 1 445a 
“-z-m 127a 
‘agama 1 159b; m1 288a 
ta‘zim ml 288a 
1zam n4b 
‘azim 1 320b; 11 449b, 504a; v 430a, 
483a 
‘agzm ml 54b, 382a 
fy 1 486b 
iff 1 486b 
‘ifrya 1 486b 
‘far 1 213a; v 359a 
“f-r-t 
‘frit, pl. ‘afarit 11 486a, 486b, 487a; m1 48b, 487b; 
Vv 120b 
“ff 119b 
jaf Wm 252b 
ista‘affa 1 19b, 298b; tv 600b 
“fw 
‘ofa m1 65b 
‘afw u 244b 
‘Gfuww 1 244b, 321a; Iv 5b, 6a 
‘.q-b ml 63a; Iv 453a; v 432b 
‘aqiba ml 422b; tv 425a 
‘aqqaba v 118b 
mu‘aqqibat Vv 118b 
‘aqaba 1v 453a; v 118b 
‘gab 1 294b, 295a; Iv 453a 
(al-) ‘aqaba 1 306a, 306b, 307a; tv 102b; 
v 182b, 183a 
‘agb mi 2a 
‘ugqba 1 69b 


‘uqiba m1 54b, 40 1b 


347 ~‘ayn- 


‘aqd, pl. ‘uqid 
‘aqida, pl. ‘aqa id 


‘uqda 
‘ugdat al-nikah 

Ager 

‘aqir 

‘aqr 
“4-4 

‘agiqa 
“gel 

‘agala 


‘agl 


‘aqil, pl. ‘uqqal 
Sq-m 

‘agim 
“k-f 

akif 

‘akifa 

itikaf 


‘ukiof 
“hq 
‘alaqa 
tag 
mu‘allaqa, pl. mu‘allagat 


‘alaqa, coll. ‘alaq, pl. ‘alagat 


‘1-1 
‘ila 
‘allat 
“-]-m 


‘alima 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1433a 

1432b 

1187a 

1481b 

1 256b, 431a, 432b, 433b, 464a; 
mm 215a; tv 489a; v 232b 

1427a, 480a; m1 64a, 241a; Iv 149b; 
v 499b 

1432b, 464a; m1 278a; Vv 527a 

1464a; mt 278a; v 527a 

v 253a 

v 253a 

v 55b 


1403b 

1 246b; 11 67a, 547b, 548a 

1 246a, 41 1b; 0 67a, 67b, 547b, 
548a, 548b, 549a; Iv 7 la; 
Vv 203b, 204b 

1 198a, 466b; 11 67a, 67b, 69b, 
164a, 413b, 547b, 549a; 
Iv 69a, 142b, 144a, 438a; v 73b, 
140b 

1 23a, 557a; mt 332a; v 496b 


152b, 53a, 54b 

v 555b 

1215a; 1 474a 

1 182b 

1 84a, 180b, 182b, 183a, 204b; 
1 538b; tv 342b, 346b, 490a; 
v 43lb 

Iv 340a 


mm 284b 

1142b 

1 94b; u 529a; m1 284b, 589a 

1 3a, 8la, 230b, 231a, 238a, 240a, 
476b; 11 328a; v 522b 


IV 76a 

Iv 304b 

1 246b; 1 487b, 488b; 
IV 537b 

1 246a, 272a, 272b 349a; 11 366b, 
424b, 425b, 548b; m1 101b, 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES ~“qyn- 


lim, pl. aliman 
‘allama 


ta ‘limat 
mu‘allam 
ta‘allum 


‘alm, pl. ‘uliim 


‘lm al-balagha 
‘alm al-bayan 
‘lm al-farard 


‘alm al-ghayb 

‘lm al-huriif 

‘tlm al-ishara 

‘ihn al-khawass 
‘lm ma‘rifat lah 
‘lm al-qua at 

‘alm al-siyasa 

‘alm al-tajwid 
alladhina iti I- ln 
rasikhin fi l-alm 
tabdid al-%ln 

talab al-%m 

ila [-Glm 

‘uliim al-awwalin wa-l-akhirin 


oz 3 
ulm al-qur an 
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102b; Iv 537b, 538a, 538b; 
v 203b 

11 90b, 548b; m1 102a, 382b; tv 299b, 
537b, 538b; v 146b, 485a 

1 246a; m1 44a, 102b; tv 473b; 
v 200a, 200b, 381b 

vila 

V 78b, 202b 

V 203a 

1 24a, 25a, 37a, 75a, 198a, 201b, 
206b, 21 la, 246b, 247b, 480a, 
483a, 496a, 519b, 520a; 1 75b, 
96b, 99b, 130a, 165a, 247b, 
367b, 430b, 488a, 488b, 489a, 
495b, 520a, 520b, 521a, 522a, 
523b, 525a, 525b, 526a, 567b; 
m1 17b, 59a, 98b, 100b, 102a, 
102b, 125a, 401b, 426a, 570b, 
604b, 605b, 606b; tv 125b, 
156a, 164b, 165a, 165b, 169b, 
170a, 175a, 312b, 315b, 397a, 
414a, 433b, 490a, 536b, 537b, 
538a, 538b, 539a, 579a; v 77a, 
141b, 143a, 150a, 177b, 203b, 
208b, 277b, 318b, 319a, 321a, 
321b, 381b, 442b, 497a 

1198a; mr 125a 

1198a; m1 125a 

11 520a, 520b, 521a, 522a, 523b, 
525a, 525b, 526a; 11 98b 

1201b 

IV 169b, 170a, 175a 

v 141lb 

Iv 165b, 169b 

11 96b 

11 247b; 11 604b 

v 442b 

11 247b; 11 604b, 606b 

1 247b; 1v 537b, 538a, 538b 

m 102a, 102b; 1v 539a 

1541b 

mm 100b 

IV 536b, 538b; v 203b 

1 495b 

1 99b; 11 604b; rv 156a, 397a; 
v319a 


349 ~“ayn- 


dar al-‘uliim 


‘alam, pl. alam 


alim, pl. ‘ulama’ 


‘allam 
‘alama, pl. ‘alamat 
ma‘lam 


alam, pl. ‘alamun 


“-l-n 
alana 
‘alaniya 

hw / chy 
‘ala 
taala 
muta alt 
isti'la’ 
‘alin 


‘alt/ ‘aliyy 


é 
uluwww 


‘illiyy / ‘iliyyun 


“m-d 
1 ‘tamada 
‘mad 
‘amid 
‘“-m-r 
‘amara 
“C 
a tamara 


‘umra 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1519b 

1 244a; 1 528a; mt 5a, 17b, 44a, 
506a; v 322b, 552a 

1 32a, 189b, 201a, 201b, 234b, 
278b, 279a, 393b, 469b, 519b, 
520a, 539a, 539b, 0 Ib, 84a, 
133b, 134a, 140a, 156b, 320b, 
372a, 497a, 538b, 539a, 552b; 
mm 100b, 102a, 102b, 121b, 
347a, 347b, 416a; Iv 5b, 6a, 56a, 
130b, 168b, 270a, 270b, 27 1a, 
275b, 444b, 537b, 538b, 539a, 
539b, 575a; v 26a, 26b, 7 1b, 
100b, 165a, 205b, 208b, 210a, 
21 1b, 218a, 220a, 222a, 226a, 
233a, 483a, 518b 

m 102a; 1v 537b 

1 36b; v 552a 

IV 96a 

1 24b, 87b; 1 190a, 193b; 11 443b; 
IV 538b; v 105b, 118a, 156a, 
157b, 551b, 552a, 553a 


v 479b 

1 168b; 11 571a 

1 541b 

v 492a 

1 237a, 237b; tv 220b 

1 158b; 1 320b 

Iv 374b 

1 541b, 542a 

1 158b; 1 320a; mt 513a; rv 5b; 
v 483a 

1 541b 

1 205b; 1 51a, 500a, 500b, 501a; 
Iv 2b, 13a, 14a, 102b, 103a 


v 378a 

11 83b, 559a 

Iv 8b 

IV 92a 

1 164a; v 203a 

IV 92a, 92b; v 448a 

1 290b, 404a; 11 64a, 85a, 149b, 
179a, 183a; 1 58b, 75b, 76a, 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


é Soh doe 
umaryyatan 
“m-| 
‘amila 


mu ‘amalat 


amal 


‘amal 


‘amal al-salthat 


‘amaliyya, pl. ‘amaliyyat 


“m-m 
‘amn 
‘ammiyya 
‘awamm 
Cmey 
ama 
“n-b 
‘nab, pl. a‘nab 
“n-d 
‘nda 
‘anid 
“n-z 
‘anaza 
“n-f 
unf 
“neq 
mu Gniga 
anaq 
“n-k-b 
‘ankabit 
“n-w 
‘anwa 
ney 
ma ‘na, pl. ma‘anin 


~“qyn- 
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76b, 77a, 78a, 79a, 115b, 410a, 
410b, 553a; tv 91b, 92a, 93a, 
93b, 94a, 94b, 95a, 95b, 97b, 
98a, I8b, 99a, 99b, 282a, 338b, 
339b, 340a, 518a, 518b; v 435a, 
448a, 448b, 450a, 556a, 556b 

m1525a 

Vv 548b 

1113a; 1 60a 

1 223a; mt 73a; Iv 132b, 284a, 
284a, 485b, 486a, 488b, 489a 

1 166b; 1 39a; Iv 432a, 494b 

1 220a; 11 6b; Iv 132b, 487b, 
539a 

1 220a; see also ’-m-n 


1520b 


mi 39a, 39b, 157b, 159a 
1128a, 133b 
1416a; 1 422b; v 140a 


v 447a, 447b 


1 25a, 42b; 0 217b, 305b 
1541b 

m1 398b; v 458b 

1 541b 


mi 428b 
Vv 432b 
Vv 432a 


Iv 377a 
1 363b 


195a; v 113a 

v 195b 

171a;u 109a, 109b, 554a; mm 125a; 
IV 65a, 445b, 564a; v 141b, 
112a, 323a, 326a, 329b, 332b, 


341la 


1 25a, 448a, 464a, 465a 
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Ghada 
athada 
taGhud 
‘ahd, pl. ‘uhiid 


ma ahd 
“h-n 
thn 
wej 
Twa 
“w-d 
‘ada 
‘adda, pl. awa td 
vid 
td 


‘d al-adha 
d al-fitr 


td al-qurban 


ma@ad 


“-w-dh 
‘dha 
tawidh 
ta‘awwudh 


mu ‘awwidhatan 
ista Gdha 


‘awdh 
“-w-r 
isti Gra 


‘awra, pl. ‘awrat 


“w-l 
@ilan 
tawil 
‘awl 


‘yal 


~ayn- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 464b; m1 564b 

1448a 

V 336a 

1 256b, 304b, 379a, 379b, 38 1a, 
43 1a, 431b, 432b, 464a, 464b, 
465a, 465b, 466a, 466b; 11 8b, 
61a, 552b; m1 239a, 564b; 
V 291b, 292b, 449b 

v 218a 


1178b, 346b; v 183b 


mi 513a; tv 297a 


mi 141b, 352b 

1401b 

IV 38la 

1 66b; 1 40b, 192a, 203b, 204b, 
298a; I 396a; Iv 218a, 346b, 
517a; v 190a 

1 66b; 1 192a, 203b, 204b, 298a; 
IV 218b, 517a 

1 66b; 1 192a, 203b, 204a; Iv 218b, 
346b 

Iv 5l17a 

1 83a; m1 66b, 139a, 140a; Iv 88a, 
435a 

Iv 307a 

11 92a; Iv 233b, 234a, 377b 

Iv 163a 

1 391a; Iv 377b 

1 77a; U 189a, 190b, 393b; Iv 233b, 
295a 

1 78b, 525a;  9la, 91b, 92a, 92b, 
95b 

m 48a 


ml 384a, 384b; v 13a 
1 84a; 11 403b, 404a, 404b, 548a, 
548b, 549a; v 414b, 415a 


IV 209a 

1 198a; Iv 534b 
1 523a, 525a 
Vv 323b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


“w-n 
awan 
ista‘Gna 

Syeb 
‘ayb 

Syed 

‘-y-sh 
‘Tsha 
ma Gash 
ma isha 

Syen 
ta‘yin 
‘ayn, pl. ‘uyiin, a‘yun [a'yan] 


mam 
‘“y-y 
‘anya 


-ghayn- 


gh-b-r 
ghubar 


gh-b-n 

taghabun 
gh-th-’ 

ghutha 
gh-d-w 

ghada 

ghadan 

ghadat [ghadah] 


ghuduww 
ghada’ 


gh-r-b 
gharaba 


-ghayn- 
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IV 45a; V 285b, 475a, 475b, 560a, 
560b 


m1 239b 
v 441b 


1397a 


see ‘-w-d 


mi 275b 

1498a 

n217a 

1 153b, 348b 

Vv 334a 

1 42a, 8la, 212b, 288a, 410b; 
tt 153b, 154a, 154b, 212a, 324b; 
m 157a, 202a, 409a, 456a; 
Vv 424a, 574a, 585a; v 121b, 
124a, 125b, 127b, 461b, 464b, 
466a 

Vv 121b, 127b, 482a 


1443b 


1 136b, 137a, 142b; m1 271b, 318a, 
318b, 32la 


1 300a, 301a 


1 364b 

m417a 

1504a 

Vv 28la 

1 503b, 504a; 1 80a, 353a; m1 417a, 
418b; tv 223a; v 281b 

1503b, 504a; 1 80a; m1 417a, 
418b; Iv 223a; v 276a, 281b, 
285a 

1504a; m1 417b 


Iv 107a 


353 


ghurab 
gharth 


gharaib 
ghurith 
maghrib, pl. magharib 


gh-r-b-b 
gharabib 
gh-r-r 
gharitr 
ghurir 
gh-r-f 
ghurfa, pl. ghuraf 
gh-r-q 
mughragq 
aghraq 
gharaq 
gh-r-] 
aghral 
gharanig 
gh-z-l 
ghazal 
gh-z-w 
ghazw 
ghazwa, pl. ghazawat 
maghzat, pl. maghazt 


gh-s-q 
ghasiq 
ghasaq 
ghassaq 

gh-s-l 
ghasala 
ightasala 
ghusl 


gh-s-l-n 
ghiskin 

gh-sh-y 
ghashiya 
ghashiya 
aghsha 


-ghayn- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


195a 

tt 108b, 231b, 419a; mi 1 15a, 287b; 
IV 155b; v 131la, 332b 

1 108a 

1444a, 504b; Iv 107a, 223a; v 163a 

1140a, 142a, 444a, 498a, 502b; 
1 80a, 31 la, 388b; rv 107a; 
Vv 282b 


um 217b 


1 526a; v 360a 
1543b 


1 165b; 1 458a, 458b, 460b 


1553b 
1553b 
1553b 


1337a 
1 95a; Iv 532a; v 122a 


ml 224a; Iv 57a, 58a 

ut 144a 

1216a, 369b 

1 256b; tv 465a, 465b; v 194a 

1321a, 399b; 1 144b, 145a, 149a, 
149b, 150a; m1 455b; rv 209b; 
V 30a, 32a, 32b, 35a, 42a, 42b, 
43a, 194a 


mi 247b 

1503a; 1 79b; v 282b 

nu2lla 

IV 498b, 499b 

v 462a 

1341b 

1328b, 341b, 41 1a; m1 89a; Iv 225b, 
485b, 488b, 491b, 492a, 506b 


u2ila 
1497b; v 64b 


mi 137a; 1v 103a 
v 544a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


gh-d-b 
ghadiba 
maghdib 
ghadb 
ghadab 
gh-t-t 
mughatta 
gh-f-r 
ghafara 
ghafir 
istaghfara 
istighfar 
ghafur 
ghaffar 
maghfira 
gh-f1 
ghafala 
ghafla 
gh-I-b 


ghalaba 

ghalib, pl. ghalibun 

taghhb 

ghalab 
gh-l-f 

aghlaf, pl. ghulf 
gh-l-1 

ghalla 

ghull, pl. aghlal 
gh-l-m 

ghulam, pl. ghilman 


gh-l-w 
ghala 
ghuluww 
ghulat 
gh-m-m 
ghamam 
gh-m-s 
ghumays@’ 
gh-n-j 
ghury 
gh-n-m 
ghanima 


ghanam 
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m 25a 

1 190b; tv 589b; v 374b 
1411b 

1491b; mi 25a, 33a; 1v 310a 


m 428a 

mi 378a 

mt 245a; m1 65b 

1 321a; m1 378b 

1442a; 1 95b, 551b 

1 9la, 91b 

1 209a; 1 321a; Iv 5b, 6a 

1 244b; 1 321a 

mt 244b 

1 488b 

V 203b 

1 206b 

1399b; 1 144a, 147a; tv 210a; 
v 429b, 430b 

1 265a, 265b, 266b, 267b; 1 144a 

1 308a; Iv 212a; v 377b, 430b 

11 363b, 364a 

mt 144a 


1 336b, 337a 


Iv 291b 
1 544b, 546a, 547a 


1301b; 1 284a, 445a; tv 18a, 585a; 
v 58a 


v573a 

Vv 573b 
1555a; 1 422a 
v 461b, 463a 
v5l1b 


Iv 583a 


1251b; v 194a, 194b 
194b 


355 -ghayn- ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


ghanima, pl. ghana’im 1251b, 252a; 1 6b; v 146a, 195a 
maghnam, pl. maghanim 1251b; v 194a 
gh-n-n 
ghunna IV 375a 
gh-n-y 1 507b 
aghna 1405b; v 467b 
taghanna Iv 369a 
istighna@’ 1159a 
ghaniyy 1 27a; 1 320a, 330a; Iv 6a; v 272b, 
408a, 467b 
ghint 1 93b, 280b; v 467b 
gh-w-r ut 144a 
mughir u 144a 
ghar 1292b, 293b 
magharat 1 292b, 294a 
gh-w-s 
ghawwas 1467b 
gh-w-l 
ghil Vv 120b 
ghawl, pl. ghilan v 120b, 122a 
gh-w-y 11 66a 
ghawa 1 536b; 1 43a, 66a; v 267b 
mughawwt m 45a 
aghwa 1453a; Vv 267b 
ighwa’ 1185b 
mughiwi m 45a 
gh-y-b 
ightaba 1 343b 
ightiyab u 343b 


ghayb, pl. ghuyub 


ghayba 
gh-y-th 
ghayth 
gh-y-r 
ghayyara 
mughivat 
ghayr 
ghayra 
gh-y-y 
ghaya, pl. ghayat 
ghayy 


1 84a, 219a, 219b, 461b; 1 423a, 
423b, 424a, 425b; 11 43b, 102a, 
452a; Iv 4a, 179a, 291b, 443a, 
509a, 572b; v 79a, 108a, 445a, 
492b, 543a 

1 68b; 1 424a, 503b, 504a; Iv 602a 


142a; 1 212a; v 470b 


IV 594a 

Iv 465a 

1 470b; tv 564b; v 404a, 496a 
m 113a; v 247a 

IV 23a 

IV 23b; v 475a 

IV 29a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


-fa’- 


p 
Jia 
f-d 
Juad 
f?-r 
Jara 
f-] 
jal 


Jal-nama 
f-t-h 


Jataha 
mufattaha 
Jath, pl. futiuh 


Jatha 
fattah 
mifiah, pl. mafatth 
Jatiha, pl. fawatih 


f-t-r 
Jatra, pl. fatarat 


f-t-q 
Jataqa 
f-t-n 
Jatana 
maftin 
Jitna, pl. fitan 


f-t-w / f-t-y 
Jatiya 
afta 
muftt 
istafa 


356 


1421b, 431b 


tt 324a, 407a, 547b; m1 442a 


16la 


1 242a, 242b; tv 163a, 165b, 178b, 
179a, 179b 

1 317b, 318a, 318b, 266b, 269b 

1 397b, 398b, 399a, 400a; 1 144a, 
152a, 429b, 430b 

132a 

1 361b, 363b 

1 78b, 397b, 398a, 399a, 399b, 
400a, 400b; m1 340a, 454; 
IV 176a, 180a, 332b, 495b, 590a; 
v 429b 

1279a; 1 191b 

1399a; 1 320b; Iv 6a 

11 546b; mm 104a 

1 75b, 209b, 210a, 210b, 248a; 
1 188a, 189a, 378a; 111 260b; 
Iv 601b 


1405b; 1 436b; 11 201b, 443b; 
IV 297b, 441b 


v 544a 

tt 144a, 152a 

V 362b 

1540b 

1212b, 241a, 370b, 397b, 539b, 
55 1b, 552a; 1 69a, 74a, 75a, 
144a; 11 41b, 72b, 139a , 487b, 
545b; Iv 26a, 289a, 365a; v 24a, 
292b, 362b, 363b, 456b, 458b, 
5loa 


ml 425b, 426a; v 58a, 200b 
Vv 32la 
Iv 144a 
V 203b 


357 fa- 


fatwa, pl. fatawa 


lanat al-fatawa 
Jatayat 
5) 
Jay 
fyj-r 
Jay 
Sajara 
Sgr 


matla‘ al-fajr 
quran al-fajr 
salat al-fajr 
wa-l-fajr 
Suyjar 
f-h-sh 
Jahish 
Jahisha, pl. fawahish 


Saasha’ 


f-kh-r 
Sakhara 
Sakhkhar 
salsal ka-l-fakhkhar 
tafakhur 
mufakharat 
Sakhr 
Sakhir 
f-kh-m 
tafkhim 
f-d-n 
Jaddan 
f-d-y 
Jada 
jida’ 
iftada 
iftida’ 
fidya 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 29b, 202a; m1 281b; m1 344a, 344b, 
345a, 366a; Iv 59b, 268a, 494a; 
V 56a, 214a, 214b, 222a, 224a, 
227a, 232b, 305a, 305b 

1 29b 

1396a; v 57a 


v 375a 


11 66b; tv 147b 

v 126a 

1 36a, 444a, 503b; m1 417a, 417b; 
Iv 107a, 217a; v 163a, 281a, 
282a, 556b 

V 282b 

v 28la 

m 417a; v 281a, 282b 

1444b; tv 217a 

IV 481b, 598b 

1 63a; v 19a 

n49la 

1 28a; 11 444b, 445a; Iv 32a, 277a, 
580b, 584b; v 19a, 20a, 21a, 
528a 

1 69b, 70b; 1v 580b, 598b, 599a; 
Vv 269a 


1339b 

1 24b, 339a, 339b 

1 24b 

1241b 

mi 247a 

1 301b; m1 120a; 1v 472b 
124 1b, 395a 


IV 374b 


1 336b 


IV 517b 

1 404b; tv 533b 

1m 280a 

m 279b 

1 187b; u 182b; tv 94a, 343b, 344, 
523b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


f-r-t 
Surat 
f-r-} 
Jay, pl. furig 
f-r-h 
Sarah 
Saha 
Jarihin 
f-r-d 
mufradat 
f-r-d-s 
Sirdaws 


f-r-z 

ifraz 
f-r-sh 

Jarasha 

Jarsh 

Jaash 

Sirash, pl. furush 
f-r-d 

Jarada 

Jard, pl. furid 


Jard ‘ala l-a‘'yan 
Sard kifaya 
Jad wajib 
Suritd al-islam 


Jarida, pl. fara’id 


f-r-t 
Sarat 
f-r-‘ 
urit 
Juai 
f-r-“n 
Sir‘aon 
f-r-gh 
Jaragha 
f-r-q 


Saraqa 


358 


1443a 


1 84a, 298b; 1m 14a, 548a; Iv 580b; 
vllda 

m1 60b 

ml 62a 

mi 6la, 6lb 

m 61b 


V 334b 


5la, 51b, 229a, 23 1a, 283a, 
284b, 41 1b; 1v 13a, 13b, 14b, 
15b; v 466b 


m1 376b 


2b 

194b 

195a; v 183b 

1 2b, 276a; Iv 18a, 547a, 547b 


1245a 

1 71b; mt 41a, 92a, 94a; Iv 378a; 
v 439b, 450a 

Vv 439b 

1 71b; mt 42a; tv 378a; v 439b 

Iv 94a 

v 450a 

1 72a, 257a, 258a; 11 262b, 313b, 
35 1a; Iv 594a; v 196a, 197a, 
198b, 320a, 322a 


m1 395a 


ml 424b; v 329b 
1402b, 403a, 403b 


Iv 66b, 67a, 105b 


tt 252a, 252b 
1 486b; 1 184a; Iv 24b, 25b, 345b, 
403b 
1 250b, 486b, 487a; 1 184a; 
mi 424b, 425a, 514b; Iv 343a 


359 fa- 


mufarraqan 
tafarruq 
iftaraqa 

iftiragq 

farg 

Jirqa, pl. firaq 


Sarg 
Jurgan 


Jig 

fr-n 
Jun 

fr-y 
iftara 


f-z-‘ 
Jaza‘ 
f-s-d 
Jasada 
Jasid 
afsada 
mufsid, pl. mufsidun 
mufsidin fi l-ard 
Sasad 


(al-)fasad fi ard 
f-s-r 
Jassara 
tafsir, pl. tafasir 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


Iv 444a 

1538a 

IV 597a 

m1 86a 

1 487a; mm 424b 

1 115b, 420b; 11 86a; tv 24b, 25b, 
26a 

1 351a, 431b; Iv 25b, 403b 

1 la, 196b, 486a, 486b, 487a, 500b; 
11 183b, 184a, 186b; m1 424b, 
425a, 442a, 496b, 505b, 507b, 
508a, 514b; Iv 37b, 293b, 343a, 
344a, 345a, 345b, 346a, 443b; 
Vv 37a, 301b 

v 381b 


1219a 


1 235b; 1 529b; m1 116a, 181a; 
IV 309b, 311b 
mt 194b 
1 194b, 197b, 198a 
1439b, 440a; v 432b 
1440a, 474b; 1 62b; tv 366b 
1530a 
1440a 
1 240b; 11 62b; Iv 364a, 364b, 598b 
Iv 364a, 364b, 598b 
1 32a, 440a, 441a; 0 7b, 62b; 
1 458b; tv 127b, 129a; v 255a 
1 32a, 439b; m1 458b, 459a 


1m 100a 

1 32a, 65b, 76a, 106a, 198a, 230a, 
238b, 331b, 335b, 339a, 341b, 
347b, 349a, 371b, 381b, 39 1b, 
393b, 461a, 480a, 520a, 525a, 
528a, 547a, 548a, 549b, 553a; 
11 99b, 100a, 100b, 101a, 101b, 
102b, 103a, 103b, 104a, 104b, 
105a, 105b, 106a, 108a, 110a, 
113a, 117a, 118a, 125a, 125b, 
126b, 128a, 129a, 130a, 130 b, 
13la, 138b, 139a, 145a, 149a, 
150b, 191b, 201b, 231a, 233b, 
237b, 268b, 27 1a, 284b, 333b, 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


tafser bi-l-ilm 
tafser bi-l-ma’thiir 
tafser al-fattha 


tafser Umi 


tafsir mawdiaT 
tafstr musalsal 
tafser al-quran 
tafser al-quran bi-l-quran 
tafser al-zahir 
usul al-tafsir 
mufassir, pl. mufassiran 
mufasswrat 
mufassar 
JSasatit 
f-s-q 
Jasiq, pl. fasiqun 


Sisq 
Susi 


fa- 


360 


347a, 377a, 388b, 389a, 389b, 
390a, 393a, 396b, 429a, 441a, 
478a, 478b; 11 2b, 3a, 6a, 6b, 
30a, 32a, 53a, 55b, 81a, 137b, 
139a, 230a, 232b, 268b, 269a, 
283a, 284b, 290a, 290b, 291b, 
375a, 399a, 469a, 535b, 539a, 
570b, 579a; tv 45a, 61a, 61b, 
69a, 69b, 157a, 157b, 158b, 
202b, 257b, 262a, 266a, 349a, 
386b, 460a, 531b, 533a, 534b, 
535b, 543b, 549a, 549b, 550a, 
555b, 593b, 595a, 602a, 602b, 
603a; Vv 3la, 36a, 52a, 52b, 74a, 
98a, 98b, 99b, 100a, 139b, 140a, 
143a, 143b, 146b, 147a, 147b, 
148a, 148b, 149b, 156b, 157a, 
158a, 165b, 203b, 210b, 213b, 
219b, 222a, 224a, 226a, 277b, 
297b, 298a, 307a, 318b, 321b, 
322a, 326a, 341a, 413b, 414b, 
452a, 507a, 510a, 514a, 515a, 
522b 

176a 

m110a; v 147a, 147b 

m1 128a 

1 230a, 238b; u 129a, 130a, 
130b, 131a; m1 399a; v 52a, 
52b 

1 125b, 138b, 139a 

m125a 

1332a 

Iv 45b 

v 149b 

1520a; 1 126b 

1321a; 1 364b; m1 3a 

un 201b 

m 156b; v 322a 

1 426b 

11 63a, 62b 

1 119b; 1 63a, 170b, 258b, 407b, 
470b; 1v 129a, 133a, 133b; 
v 24a 

1119b, 120a, 220b; 1 547a 

1511b; 1 57a, 66a 


361 fa- 


f-s-h 
fasth 
fasaha 

osah 
Susha 


f-s-l 
Jasil, pl. fasiliin 
Jassala 
mufassal 
aman mufassal 


lafsil 


munfasil 


Jasl, pl. fusul 


Jasila, pl. fawasil 


f-d-d 
Sidda 

f-d-l 
Jadil 
faddala 


Jadl 


fadila, pl. fadail 


afdal 
f-t-r 
Satara 
Jatir 
iftar 
munfatir 


Jitra 


Jfiriya 
f-<1 
Jaala 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


m 120a 

m 198a, 198b, 468b 

mw 112a, 112b, 113a, 113b, 120a 

1128a, 129a, 132b, 133b; 11 89b; 
m 112a 

1 246b 

1516b 

11 226b, 497b; mi 114a, 114b; v 8a 

1 202a; m 159a 

u 168a, 168b 

1 365a; 1 529b; m1 506b; v 203b, 
422b, 423b 

Iv 376a 

1486b, 496a, 516a, 516b; 11 353b; 
1 424b; tv 23b, 476b, 477b, 
480b 

v 332b 

mm 106a, 106b 

mi 128b, 197a; tv 476b, 477b, 48 1a; 
v 168b 


1 383b, 409a 


v 334a 

1 304a; 1 14a, 202b, 203a; m1 94b; 
Vv 191b, 540a 

1 96a, 344b, 345a, 345b, 37 1a; 
Iv 209a; v 198a, 468a, 469a 

1 33b, 388a, 497a, 539b; 11 110b, 
389b, 390a; 11 2b, 3a; v 46b, 
47b, 324a, 333b 

11 285b; v 334a 


11 402b; v 258b, 263a 

IV 82a, 213b 

IV 347b 

1 363a 

1 26a, 337a, 337b, 466b; 11 329a, 
402a, 402b; m1 376b, 446a, 
510b; v 268a, 268b, 269b 

m1 376b 


1 32a; 1 259b, 360b, 363a, 365b; 
IV 483b; v 3a, 171b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


fail 
maf ‘ul 
fil, pl. fal 


fila 
fala 


fail 
afal 
f-q-d 
tafaqqada 
f-q-r 
Jaqr 
Jigra, pl. figar 
Sagar 
Jaqu, pl. fugaa’ 
f-q-" 
Sagi’ 
f-q-h 
Sagiha 
tafaqqaha 
Sigh 


Jaqgh 
Jagqth, pl. fugaha’ 


Sqih 
f-k-r 
Sakkara 
tafakkara 
tafakkur 
Sikr 
f-k-k 
Jakka 
SJakk 


362 


11 360b 

1.313b, 351a, 351b 

1 83a, 502a; mt 162a; Iv 433a; 
v 3l18a 

Iv 103a 

1 256a, 257a; Iv 464b, 466a, 466b, 
468b 

1 363a 

1192b 

1537b 

1537b 

1 507b 

Iv 547a 

1v 476b 

ml 322b 

IV 209a, 494b, 495a; v 467b 


1363a 


1548b 

mt 103b 

1131b, 198a, 201b, 234b, 239b, 
263b, 264a, 339a, 341b, 343b, 
39 1b, 412b, 502b; 1 5a, 205a, 
215a, 511b, 549b; 11 100b, 102a, 
107a, 307a, 366a; Iv 59b, 93b, 
123a, 125b, 149b, 488b, 506a, 
506b; v 55a, 193b, 205b, 206a, 
209b, 213b, 214b, 215a, 220a, 
222a, 223a, 226a, 329a, 477a, 
514a, 515a; see also ’-s-1 

1 390a 

1 189b, 201b, 231a, 320b; 1 101a, 
230a, 390b, 393b; tv 65a, 156a, 
176b, 525a; v 150a, 293a, 293b, 
499b 

V 72a, 73a, 73b 

1 246b; 11 67b; tv 393b, 394a, 394b 

1 548b 

1 246a; 11 67b, 548a 

IV 69a, 393b, 394b 

11 69b; Iv 394b, 424a 


1289b 
Vv 57b 


363 


f-k-h 
Jakih 
Jaktha, pl. fawakih 


f-l-j 
Jala 

f-l-h 
aflaha 
muflih, pl. muflihiin 
Jalah 
Silaha 

f-l-s 
Jals 

f-l-s-f 
mutafalsifin 


Jalsafa 


Jalasifa 
f-l-q 
Jaliq 
falig al-isbah 
infalaqa 
Jalaq 
rabb al-falaq 
f-l-k 
Jalak, pl. aflak 
Sfulk 


f-l-n 
Julan 
fm 
Jam, pl. afwah 
Sunduq 
fn-y 
Jann 
Jan 
f-h-d 
Sahd 
f-h-m 
mafhiim 
Sahm 
f-w-] 
Jas), pl. afvdj 
fw-r 


Jara 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 304b; 1 63a 

m 63a 

1 42a, 44b; 11 217b, 304b, 364b; 
Iv 18a 


143b 

1 40a, 376b; 1 162a 

140b; m 31a; Iv 523a 

1 376b, 380a; Iv 127b, 523a, 523b 
1 376b; Iv 523a 

140b 


ml 336b 


1 286b 

1 85a, 198a, 480a; 1 185a; m1 100b; 
IV 287a; Vv 483b 

m 185b 

m417a 

1502a, 503b; m1 418a; v 281a 

1502a, 503b; m1 418a; v 281la 

mi 423b 

1503b; m1 247b, 417a; v 281a 

1503b; m1 417a 


1 445b; 1v 107a; v 163a 
1 157b; m1 486a, 542b; tv 604a, 
604b 


11.379b 


182b 
v 213a 


v 340a 
1 88b; 1 47b, 94b; Iv 86a, 434a 


v 246a 


V 333b 
v 74a, 320a 


1 431b; v 377a 


v 126b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -qaf- 


Jawwara, pl. fawwarat 
f-w-z 

Jaiz, pl. farzin 

Sawz 
f-w-d 

tafwid 

mufawwida 
f-w-m 


Jawwama 


Jay, pl. of@a 
f-y-d 

Jawad 
f-y-d 

vada 

ifada 

Sod 
f-y-l 

jil 


-qaf- 


q-b-b 
qubba 
qubbat al-sakhra 
q-b-h 
gabih 
gaba ih 
q-b-r 
agbara 
qubir 
q-b-s 
igtibas 
g-b-d 
gabda 
q-b-l 
taqbil 
mutagabilin 
gabl 
qibla 


364, 


Vv 12lb 

Vv 429b, 430a 

IV 523a; v 430a 

Vv 18b, 522b; v 430a 


Iv 549b 
1 422a 


1 217b 
1529b; 1 217a, 217b; 1 305b 


mm 563a 
1 251b, 252a, 252b; 1 149a; v 194a 


v 143a 


Iv 95b 
Iv 95b, 96a, 96b, 515b 
Iv 82b 


1 95a; Iv 44b, 46a 


ml 299b, 544a 
m1 299b 


141 la; m 548b 
IV 503b 


1 263b 
1 263b; 1v 465b 


mi 214a, 215a; 1v 56a; v 392b 


1 275b; 1 325a; v 474b 


Iv 485b 

m1 159a 

1 433b; v 317b 

1 12b, 153b, 163b, 164b, 328b, 
330b, 378b; u 159a, 182a, 182b, 
190b, 261a, 263b, 309b, 310a, 


365 


gabil 
gabila, pl. gabavl 
q-t-l 


gatala 


gatil 
muqatil 


qual 


gatala 
gall 
q-th-’ 
quhtha’ 
q-h-t 
galt 
q-d-h 
qidh, pl. aqdah 
q-d-r 


gadu 


gadara 


gaddara 


gadr 


laylat al-qadr 
taqdtr 
muqtadir 


gadar 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


31 1a; 1m 3a, 27b, 31a, 34a, 76a, 
77b, 79a, 179b, 300a, 303a, 
305a, 307b, 314b, 340a, 427b, 
428a, 429a, 430a, 430b, 433b, 
434a, 446b, 572a; Iv 16a, 104b, 
217b, 219a, 224a, 226a, 226b, 
228b, 283b, 325a, 325b, 326a, 
326b, 327a, 327b, 377b, 407a, 
413a, 515a, 516a, 519b, 541a; 
v 55a, 107b, 172b, 175a, 185a, 
556a, 556b 

1433b; v 192a 

1 71b, 431b; rv 336b; v 364a, 364b 

u 144b, 208b; m1 38a, 38b; v 432b, 
433a, 455a 

1 270a, 271b, 276b, 449b, 489a, 
49 1b, 508a; 1 144b, 15 1a, 261b; 
1m 139b, 458b; rv 30b, 483a; 
v 160a, 160b 

um 144b 

1 106b 

1 398a; 1 144b, 208b, 209a; m 38a, 
38b, 422b 

1 155b, 208b, 274a; tv 30a 

1 366a; m1 193a; v l6la 


u217a 


u178a 


1 281a; v 78b 

11 185b, 186a, 507b; m1 333a, 334a, 
334b, 335a 

1507a; 1 185b, 320a; mm 92a; 
IV 212a 

1 185b, 349a; m1 54b 

1 273a, 442b, 507a; 1 185b, 328b; 
mi 333a, 334a 

1159a; 1 168a, 185b, 268b, 
334b; m1 537b, 538a, 538b; 
v 1l6a 

1 185b, 268b 

1159a; 1 59a 

1 320b 

1 159a, 516b; 1 59a, 168b, 185a, 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -qaf- 


gadart 

gadariyya 

qidr, f. qudra, pl. quditr 
qudra 

gadir 


miqdar 


q-d-s 


mugqaddas 


qudus 
qudst 


q-d-m 


taqdim 

mugaddima 
muqaddam 

gadam, pl. aqdam 

al-qadam al-sidq 

gidam 

gadim 

gadiim 


agdamiina 


q-d-w 


agtida’ 


q-dh-r 


gadhir 


q-dh-f 


gadhafa 
maqdhiuf 
gadhf 


gar’, pl. qurra’ 


366 


185b, 186a, 186b, 267a, 267b, 
268b, 269a, 270b, 328b; 11 87b, 
178b, 334a, 334b, 335a, 538a; 
IV 72b, 73a, 85b, 95b, 380a, 
380b, 450b 

m1 105a 

1 74b; 1 422a 

1162, 165ab, 490b; 1 219a 

ml 538a; Iv 433b 

1507a; 1 185b, 268b; 1 200b; 
v 174a, 380b 

ml 333a, 334b, 335a; v 286a 

IV 282b, 283b 

ml 504a; Iv 282b, 283b, 513a, 513b; 
see also ’-r-d 

11 443b; tv 282b; see also r-w-h 

1 285b, 376b, 396a; m1 505a 

1 198b 

V 322a 

m1 470b 

1 72a; V 333b 

1 198b, 199a, 325a; tv 14b 

mt 199a; Iv 14b 

1319a; Iv 83a; v 278b 

1471a; Iv 81b, 89b 

1337b 

1 434a 


m 196a 


14lla 


1 198a 

1 214b 

1 214a, 214b, 344a; m1 153b; 
v 498a 

1 246b; 11 506b, 585b; tv 368a 

1 245b, 326a, 451a, 554b; 1 81b, 
86b, 87a; 11 123a, 188b, 190b, 
440b, 443a, 584b; 1v 217b, 
354b, 403a, 449b, 470a; 
v 203a 

1 131b, 332a, 334a, 347b, 350a, 
520a, 520b; 1 17b, 86b, 88a, 
90a, 93b, 94a, 147a, 276b; 


367 


magqria’ 

aqraa 

mugi, pl. mugriun 
quia’ 


quaa, pl. quaat 


qiaa bi-l-alhan 
quaat al-fatiha 


al-quaat al-mutawatira 


quaat al-sab‘ 


al-quaat (al-)shadhdha 


gawa id al-qira at 


quran ‘ajab 


quran ‘qamiyy 


quran ‘arabiyy/ ‘arabt 


quran dhe l-dhikr 
quran al-fajr 
quran al-majid 


quran al-natiq 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1m 123b, 506b; 1v 134a, 37 1b, 
386a, 386b, 387b, 388a; v 1b, 
505a 

Iv 446b 

1 493a 

Iv 386a, 392a 

v 435a, 495b 

1 333b; 1 10a, 87b, 88a, 88b, 93a, 
108a, 109b, 190b, 247a, 247b, 
376a, 398a, 520a, 524a; m 123a, 
124a, 131b, 302a, 605a, 606b, 
607a, 607b; Iv 135a, 189a, 
353b, 354a, 354b, 355a, 355b, 
356a, 356b, 357a, 359a, 367b, 
369a, 372a, 372b, 373a, 377a, 
380b, 386a, 388b, 390b, 39 1b, 
446a, 450a, 599b, 601b; v 11 1b, 
112a, 143a, 213b, 295b, 326a 

1V 380b 

93a 

1 109b, 247a 

1 247b 

1 347b, 350a; 1 247a 

11 605a, 606b, 607a 

IV 386b 

IV 386b 

1 63b, 248b, 325a, 372b, 441a, 
502b; 1 2a, 82a, 118a, 254a, 
254b, 257b, 499b; m1 49a, 113b, 
114a, 440b, 505b, 506a, 506b, 
507b, 508a, 509b, 510b, 514b, 
524b, 584b, 585a, 586a, 591b; 
Iv 63a, 148a, 221b, 293a, 310b, 
312b, 313a, 344a, 368b, 386a, 
440a, 443b, 468b, 470a, 560b, 
562a, 566a; v 419b, 422a, 
422b, 423a, 425a, 425b, 483a, 
556b 

2a 

miil4a 

1 585a; Iv 566a 

mt 257b 

1 502b; 11 82a; tv 221b 

mt 257b 

163b; 1 118a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -qaf- 


ahl al-quran 
umm al-qur'an 
q-r-b 
gariba 
garraba 


mugarrabin 


aqraba 
taqarrub 
qurb 
garth 
garaba 
aqraba 
qurba 
dhawit |-qurba 
dhit |-qurba 
uli l-qurba 
magqraba 
dhit maqraba 
qurban 
q-r-d 
quada 
q-r-r 
aqarra 
agrar 


mustaqarr 


qurrat 

garar 

garira, pl. qawarir 
q--d 

garada 

gard 
q-r-t-s 

qutas, pl. qaratis 


qr 
gara‘a 


garia 


qura 
qarmata 
q-r-n 


garn, pl. quran 
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Iv 386a 
tt 189a; Iv 167a 
Iv 516b 
1447b 
IV 292a 
ml 67a, 204a; Iv 2b, 15b, 16a, 16b, 
220a; v 124a 
1 174b 
Iv 489b 
1176a; v 196b 
1345a; Iv 5b 
1345a; 1 521b; m1 97a 
ml 236a 
mt 75a, 174b; m1 95b; rv 209a, 489b 
1 176a 


it 75a, 174b, 176a; Iv 209a 
1 174b, 176a 

ut 174b, 307a 

1 174b 

Iv 5l17a 


195a, 475b 


1405a 

1 169a 

1! 458b; Iv 550b, 556a; v 163a, 
283b 

1212b; m1 235a 

mi 13b 

1 166a, 490a, 490b; 1 219a, 276a 


Vv 312b 
1 65a; 1 8a 


1 247a; 1 430a, 544b, 545a; m1 25b, 
59 1a; Iv 587b; v 558a 

1 246b 

1 280a 

1 113a; 1 365b; mt 137a, 203a; 
Vv 102b, 103a; v 183b 

11 237b, 239b, 240a 

1136b 


1 292b, 293a, 434a; 1 190a; 
Iv 425a 


369 -qaf- ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


dha l-qarnayn mt 190a 
qurana’ v 119b 
garin v 119b, 494a 
garina, pl. gara’in m 159b; tv 476b, 477b, 481a; 

v 20a 
garna V 525b 
quna v 525b 
qrEy. 

garya, pl. qura 1 163a, 217a, 338a, 338b; 1 295a, 


299a, 308a, 363b; 1 5a, 338a; 
IV 386b, 513b; see also °-m-m 


garawt 1128b 
q-s-s 
qussisin m1 406a; Iv 404a 
q-s-r v 432b 
qasr V 292b 
q-s-t ut 70b 
gasitin m 7la 
mugsit, pl. muqsitiin mi 234a 
qist u 70a, 70b, 76b, 234a, 32 1b; 


mm 69b, 70a, 335b, 336b, 402b, 
437a; 1v 84b, 133b; v 440b 


q-s-t-s 
qistas u 23la, 231b, 234a, 544b, 545b; 
1 334b, 336a 
q-s-m mW 562a 
gasama um 83a; m1 549b 
qasama 1m 563b 
aqsama 1 255b, 256a; tl 562a, 562b, 564a; 
IV 217a; v 449a 
istigsam 11 237b, 239a 
gism, pl. aqsam 1 72a; Iv 272b; v 193b 
gasam 1466a; 0 255b; m1 562a; Iv 492b; 
v 498a 
waw al-qasam mt 255b 
gasama i 562b; v 498b 
q-s-w 
gasa 1 407a, 407b 
qasiya u 363b, 407a 
q-s-w-r 
gaswara 195a, 100a; v 245b, 246a, 247b 
q-s-$ 11 428b, 435b; v 432b 
gassa mi 517b, 524a; tv 302b, 443b; 


v 8a, ll la, 541b 
gass ml 589b; v 207a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -qaf- 


qussa, pl. qisas 


qisas al-anbiya’ 


qisas al-gharanigq 


gasas 


qisas 


qass, pl. qussas 


q-s-b 
gasaba 

q-s-d 
gasada 
mugtasid 


qasida 


maqasid 
gsr 

qasura 

gaswrat 


gas’, pl. qusiir 


qasar 
qassar 
qisar 
qusayra 


magsura 
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1 62a, 239a, 496b, 533b; 1 1a, 
279a, 335a, 337a, 376b, 394b, 
404b, 435b, 448a, 509a, 562b; 
mi 2a, 53a, 80a, 8la, 83a, 138a, 
290a, 290b, 291a, 517a, 517b, 
539a, 541a, 542a, 542b; tv 6la, 
61b, 436a, 436b, 437a, 53 1b, 
606a; v 30b, 31b, 32a, 41a, 44a, 
147b, 417a, 495b, 497a 

1 62a, 228a, 496b; n lla, 279a, 
335a, 337a, 376b, 392b, 394b, 
404b, 509a, 562b; m1 2a, 53a, 
80a, 81a, 83a, 138a, 253b, 290a, 
290b, 291a, 388b, 539b, 570b, 
606a; Iv 315a; v 22la 

Iv 531b 

m 55b, 512a, 512b, 517b, 522b, 
541a; Iv 61a, 61b, 62a, 302b, 
386b 

m 193a, 253b, 388b, 570b; Iv 315a; 
Vv 221a, 231b, 432b, 514b 

1497a; 1 102a, 106b, 38 1a; 

mi 177b, 515b, 587b; tv 62b; 
v 30b, 221a 


m1 336b 

m 402a 

m 402a 

mi 402a, 402b 

1 300a, 301a, 301b, 302a, 528b; 
m 115b, 196b, 219b, 224a, 408b, 
584b; Iv 55b, 57a, 57b, 47 1a, 
472a, 473a 

Iv 144a 


v 246a 

1456a; v 125b 

1 163b, 165b; 1 210b, 458b; 
Iv 376a 

mt 210b 

1123a 

11 262b 

124b 

1 207a; m1 429a, 429b, 430a, 430b, 
433a, 433b 


371 


q-s-f 
qasif 
q-s-w 
aqsa 
qed-b 
gadb 
q-d-y 
gada 


2 


gada 


gada’ wa-(l-)qadar 


gad, pl. qudat 


q-t-b 

quib, pl. aqtab 
q-tr 

qur 

qatiran 
q-t-r-b 

qutrubr 
q-t-t 

galt 
grt 

maqtir® 

munqate 

gat‘ 

gat yya 

qu 

quita® 

magta‘, pl. magati‘ 
q-t-f 

qf, pl. qutuf 
q-t-m-r 

qutmir 
q-fn 

_paqtin 
q--d 

ga‘ada 

ga din 

qatd 

quad 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 52a, 53a, 54a; Iv 53 la 


1 125a; Iv 64a 


141b; 0 4a, 305b 

1 268b; 11 65a 

1 399a, 442a, 446b; 1 185a, 186b, 
362b; m1 65a, 65b; Iv 65a; 
v 542b, 543a, 544a 

1 225b, 442a, 446b, 507a, 516a, 
516b, 517a; 1 59a, 185a, 186b, 
267b, 268b, 269a, 508b; 1 64b, 
65a; IV 72b, 84a, 86a; v 380a 

1 225b; 11 508b; 1v 72b, 86a 

1 33a; 1 65a, 252b; Iv 386b, 388b, 
490a, 575b; v 217b, 305b, 496b 


IV 62a; v 154b 


1 210b; 11 383a 
1 210b 


mt 246b 


Iv 130a 


v 335a 

1 367a; Iv 8lb 
1 122a; 1 162a 
Iv 144a 
150la 

IV 364b 

Iv 48la 


141b 


1494b; v 474b 


1 217a, 305b; 11 395b 
m 84a; Iv 14b 

1 569a 

ml 36a 

m 177b 

Iv 485b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -qaf- 


mag ‘ad 
q-f-r 

gafiir 

qo lf liar 
q-f-l 

qufl, pl. agfal 
q-fw 

qafja 

qafya 
q-l-b 

galaba 

aglab 

taqallub 

galb, pl. qulib 


q-l-d 
taqhd 
mugallida 
quada, pl. qalaid 
miglad, pl. maqalid 
q-l-l 
agalla 
agall 
q-l-m 
galam, pl. aglam 


q-l-w 
gala 
q-m-r 
gamar 
quar 
q-m-§ 
qamis 
q-m-" 
migma a, pl. magami‘ 
q-m-l 
qummal 
q-n-t 
qanata 
gamit, pl. ganitiin 
ganitat 


qunut 
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v 13a, 14b 


1287b 
1287b 


m546a 


Iv 29la 
Iv 477b; v 168b 


1497b 

Iv 375a 

Iv 305a 

1 82a, 87b, 91b; 1 64b, 161a, 324a, 
364a, 387a, 394b, 406b, 407a, 
408a, 409a, 409b, 502a, 547b; 
1 358b, 359a, 442a; Iv 117b, 
293a, 375a, 573a; Vv 277b 


Vv 316b 
1422b 
1403b; m1 76b 
tt 231a, 546b 


1 367a 
1 422b 


1 137a; 0 186b, 257b, 413b, 484b, 
544b, 545a; mi 189a, 191b, 59 1a; 
v 558a 


m1 219a 


mi 414b; tv 107a, 108b, 217a 
11 280b, 282a 


1346b 


m546a 


195a 

Vv 556a 

IV 223a 

1 29 1a; Iv 222b, 223a 
1 76a; 1 236b; v 540a 
IV 222b; v 222b 
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strat al-quniit 
q-n-t 
ganita 
qanut 
q-n-t-r 


qintar, pl. ganatir 


q-n-n 
qin 
q-n-w / q-n-y 
ginwan 
qanat 
q-h-r 
gqahir, pl. qahirin 
gahr 
gahhar 
taghar 
q-w-b 
gab 
gaba qawsayn 
q-w-t 
mugqit 


qut, pl. aqwat 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


IV 223a 
152la, 522a 
m 224a 
1522a 


1 259a; 1 234a, 545b; mt 335a, 
336b; v 474a, 474b 


v 58a 


142b, 494b 
143b 


1 583b, 584a 

1 583a, 583b; Iv 210a 

11 320b; 11 584a; tv 142b, 212a 
mi 584a 


1177b; 11 333a; Iv 60b; v 473a 
1 177b; 1v 60b; v 473a 


n217a 
1 217a; v 178b 


q-w-s mt 332b, 333a 
gasa m1 333a 
gaws 1 545b, 546a; m1 332b, 333a; v 
473a 
qawsayn 1 545b; m1 333a 
q-w-l 1 246b; 1 2a; m1 109b; v 541b, 547a 
gala 1 32a, 235b, 250b, 274b, 324a, 
42 1b, 449b, 453a, 454a, 455b; 
Ul 2a, 258b, 261b, 35 1a, 365b, 
366a, 386a; m1 108b, 585b; 
Iv 310b, 31 la, 387a, 442a, 446b, 
463a, 463b, 483a; v 108b, 109b, 
247b, 541b, 544a, 547a, 501a 
qul 1 250b, 324a; ut 2a; 1 585b; 
Iv 310b, 442a 
qul huewa llahu ahad see -l-h 
wa-yaqulin... fa-qul u 261b; 1v 3lla 
tagawwala 11. 529b; m1 1 16a 
gawl, pl. aqwal, aqawil 1447a; 11 390b, 393a, 481b, 532a; 


m 15a, 15b, 162a, 513a, 528a; 
iv 141b, 290a, 441b; v 21a, 78b, 
541b, 547a, 547b 

maqala, pl. maqalat 1 420b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -qaf- 


q-w-m 


gama 
maqama 
ga im 
umma(tun) q@ima(tun) 
taqwim 
aqama 
muqun 
igama 
astagama 
mustaqim 


qawm 


gawm al-fasigin 
gawm khasimiin 
al-qawm al-khaswriin 
gawm al-salihin 
gawm tubba‘ 
qawm yunus 

quam 

qyama 


gayi 
qayima 
qayyum 


gawwam, pl. qawwamin 
aqwam 


maqam, pl. maqamat 


maqam amin 


maqam ibrahim 


maqam mahmiid 
maqam ma ‘lim 


magqamahu wa-martabatahu 


q-wry 


quiwa, pl. quwan 
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Iv 434a 

V 287b 

m517b 

1 502b; 1v 229b, 601b 

1 374a; v 43la, 437b 

1 327b 

mi 495b 

mi 504a 

Iv 144b; v 499a, 556a 

v 485a 

1131b;1v 29a 

1 261b, 369a, 375b, 377a, 422b, 
512b; 11 59a, 448b, 462b, 510b; 
mi 53a, 97a, 109a, 232a, 38 1a, 
42 1b, 425a, 443a, 486b; rv 299b, 
425a, 538b, 584b; v 364a, 389a 

1 59a, 510b 

1512b 

1377a 

1 448b 

V 389a 

m 53a 

1465b; 1m 140b; tv 219b, 493b 

1 86a, 204b, 206a; 1 47a; m 136a, 
139a, 141b; 1v 530b 

mi 513a, 513b; tv 482b; v 385b 

IV 482b 

1 320a; mt 141b, 182b, 183a, 513b; 
v 500b 

1 76a, 202b, 203a, 290a; v 539b 

1356b 

1 205a, 326a, 458b, 552b; m1 76b, 
78b, 340b, 427a, 446b; Iv 13a, 
14b, 104b, 350a, 380b, 38 1a, 
38 1b, 383a, 476b, 514a, 514b; 
v 135a, 141b 

v 13a, 14b 

1 205a; m1 76b, 78b, 340b, 427a; 
IV 104b, 514a, 514b; v 141b, 
383b 

1 326a, 552b; m1 446b 

Iv 350a 

Iv 350a 


1 188b; 11 322a, 353a; tv 147b, 
210a 
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gawiyy, qawrt 
q-y-d 

taqyid 

muqayyad 
q-y-s 

qs 

quas 


migyas 
migyas al-nil 
q-y-n 
qon 
qayna 


-kaf- 


kariz 
k-s 


ka’s 


kaghadh 

k-b-d 
kabad 

k-b-r 
kabura 
takbir 


takbira 
takabbara 


mutakabbir, pl. mutakabbirin 


takabbur 


istakbara 


mustakbir, pl. mustakbirin 


istikbar 


kibr 
kibar 
kabtr, pl. kubara’ 


-kaf- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 320a, 322a; Iv 5b, 212a 


m 158a 

v 333b 

1 332b, 333a 

mi 332a 

1 11b, 160a, 198a; 1 556a; 11 67b, 
155a, 161b, 163a, 164a, 168b, 
332b; Iv 75b, 76a, 76b, 144a 

ml 303b, 333a 
303b 


m1 516b 
v 58a 


143b 


1 166a, 490a, 490b; 1 219a, 276a; 
Iv 18b 

IV 587a 

1 447b 

1 306a 

1541b 

1 365b 

11 82b, 85a, 92a; Iv 180b, 219a, 
220a, 220b, 232b, 350b, 378a 

1 92a 

1 395b; 1 43b, 541b; tv 130b 

1 158b, 159a, 159b, 160a, 241b, 
382a, 395b; m1 583b; Iv 263b, 
264a, 264b 

1159b, 160a 

1159a, 160b, 161a, 395b, 453a; 
1541b, 542a, 543a; tv 263b, 
309b, 482b; v 6a, 468b 

1 16la, 161b; 1 541b; m 583a; 
IV 263b 

1159a, 159b, 160a, 161a, 161b, 
220b, 395b; tv 263b 

1159a, 159b, 395b; m1 543a 

Vv 573b 

1158b, 159b; 1 82b, 320a; Iv 5b, 
130b, 263b; v 430a 


ARABIG WORDS AND PHRASES 
kabira, pl. kabair 


akbar 
allahu akbar 
kubra 
kibriypa? 
k-t-b 


kataba 


katib 

maktiib 
mukatab 

iktaba 

katb 

Kitab, pl. kutub 


-kaf- 


376 


1 23a, 159b; tv 72b, 74b; v 19a, 
19b, 20a 

1 82b; tv 220b, 378a 

11 82b; tv 220b, 378a; see also ’-l-h 

1 193b 

1 158b, 159a, 159b, 242a; tv 264b 

1 244b; 1 26a; 11 591b, 592b; 
v 402b, 558a 

1 242b, 243b, 244b, 245a; 11 67b, 
68a, 83b, 262b, 322a; 11 190b, 
191la, 424b, 591b, 592b, 605a; 
Iv 594a; v 175a, 402b 

m 191b, 310b; v 204a 

1 29b; 11 493a; v 307a 

1 289b; v 58a, 469a 

1 492b, 493a; mm 188b 

1 93a 

1 14b, 70b, 140a, 189a, 222b, 242b, 
243a, 243b, 244a, 244b, 245a, 
245b, 246a, 246b, 247a, 247b, 
248a, 249a, 249b, 250a, 250b, 
25la, 325b, 328b, 372a, 372b, 
388a, 392a, 392b, 403b, 486b, 
522b, 523a; 11 27a, 82a, 108a, 
llla, 186b, 254a, 254b, 255a, 
257b, 269a, 310a, 311b, 342a, 
376b, 412a, 420b, 423b, 492b, 
495a, 499a, 500b, 544b; mm 30b, 
124b, 140b, 177a, 177b, 178a, 
178b, 186b, 188a, 189b, 190a, 
19la, 255b, 275b, 288a, 404a, 
424b, 425b, 44 1a, 441b, 442a, 
442b, 452a, 482a, 486a, 505b, 
508a, 508b, 509a, 509b, 514b, 
566a, 585a, 591a, 591b, 592a, 
592b, 593a, 605a; Iv 2b, 3b, 36a, 
36b, 37a, 37b, 38b, 41b, 42b, 
102b, 120a, 127b, 152b, 153a, 
153b, 166a, 169a, 224a, 261b, 
293b, 296b, 297a, 297b, 303a, 
312b, 351a, 355a, 403b, 438b, 
439a, 440a, 457a, 468b, 559a, 
559b, 560a, 560b, 561a, 561b, 
562a, 569b, 587b, 597a; v 19a, 
44b, 68b, 167a, 173a, 173b, 


377 -kaf- ARABIG WORDS AND PHRASES 


197a, 271b, 284b, 317b, 320a, 
400b, 40 1b, 419b, 422a, 425a, 
446a, 483a, 493a 


kitab allah 1 27a; Iv 560a, 596b 

kitab allah al-natig IV 597a 

kitab kalam allah m 514a, 514b 

kitab maknin 141 2a, 423b; tv 261b 

kitab margum 1 500b; m1 591a; tv 102b 

kitab mawqit 1 328b; Iv 224a 

kitab mwayal 1 244a; 1 269a 

kitab mubin 1523a; 1 257b; m1 186b, 592a; 
v 284b 

al-kitab al-munir Iv 297a 

kitab misa ml 425b; tv 3b 

kitab mutashabih 1 70b; m1 509b 

kitab wa-l-hikma IV 3b; v 317b 

kitaban anzalnahu ilayka m 508a 

ahl al-kitab 1 207a, 247a, 247b, 309b, 325a, 


377b; 11 182a, 496b, 499a, 544b; 
m 14la, 189b, 484a, 508b; 

IV 36a, 37b, 38a, 39a, 39b, 40a, 
40b, 41a, 42a, 42b, 43a, 120a, 
129a, 151b, 153a, 303b, 309a, 
402b, 403a, 403b, 560a; v 56a, 
131b, 417b, 437b 


alladhina Gtaynahum al-kitab 1222b 
alladhina iti I-kitab 1 2292b, 247a; Iv 36a, 38b, 42b, 
120a, 152b, 153b 
alladhina titi nastban mina |-kaitabi ml 30b; Iv 36a 
umm al-kitab 1 247b, 248a, 523a; 1 412a, 423a; 
IV 297a, 560b; see also >-m-m 
kitabiya v 10la 
kitaba mt 189b, 605a; v 58a, 60a 
kuttab 1 140a; m1 591a; v 209b, 225b, 
536a 
maktab v 209b, 536a 
k-t-m 1540a; Iv 572b 
katama 1540a; v 479b 
kaim 1541b; v 479b 
kitman 1540a, 541a, 541b 
k-th-b 
kathib IV 530b, 531a 
k-th-r 
kaththara m 549b 


kathir v 125a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -kaf- 
kawthar 


akthar 
k-d-h 
kadth 
k-dh-b 
kadhaba 
kadhib, pl. kadhibiin 
kadhiba 
kadhdhaba 


mukadhdhib, pl. mukadhdhibun 
takdhib 
kadhdhab, p\. kadhdhabiin 
sahir kadhdhab 
k-r-b 
mukarrib 
k-r-s 


kursv 


ayat al-kurst 

kurrasa, pl. kararts 
k-r-m 

karrama 

mukarrama 

mukram 

mukramin 

karma 


karama, pl. karamat 
karim, pl. kara’im 


maqam karim 
kiram 
makruma 
k-r-h 
kartha 


makrith 


karraha 

ikrah 

karaha 
k-s-b 


kasaba 


378 


1 88b; m 141a, 446b; Iv 61a; v 36b, 
37a, 125a, 466b 
1422b 


m 184a 

1381b; 1 58b, 181a; v 434b 

1 235b; mt 181a; rv 309b 

11 462b; 1 425a; tv 103b, 483b 

1v 103b 

1 251b, 370b; mm 181b, 524a; 
IV 309b, 319a, 474a; v 6a 

1381b 

1 220b; v 440a 

1 530a, 540a; 111 460b; tv 22b 

1 540a, 540b 


1151b 


1446a; 1 275b, 276b, 325b, 410b; 
1 307b, 308b, 431b; v 276b, 
277a 

V 277a, 277b 

IV 587b 

1 447a 

1447b 

m5i3a 

1 447b 

11 447b 

125a 

1 555a; m1 396a, 396b, 397a, 460a, 
575b 

1212b; 1 320b, 447b; 1 506b, 
513a; v 179a, 320a, 594a 

1447b 

v 118b 

1 448a 


1 225b 

tt 225b; 1 175a, 366a, 366b; 
IV 270a, 492a, 495a, 495b 

tm 235b 

V 290b, 292b; see also d-y-n 

1 282a 


Iv 85a, 86b, 43 la, 432a, 433b, 


379 


iktasaba 
iktisab 
muktasib 
kasb 


k-s-r 
kasra 
k-s-f 
kusiif 
k-s-w 
kiswa 
kisa’, pl. akswya 
ahl al-kis@ 
k-sh-f 
kashifa 
takshif 
kashf 
k--b 
kaba 
k-f-h 
kifah 
k-fr 
kafara 


kafir, pl. kafirin, kuffar 


takftr 
kufr 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


459a, 273b; v 268a, 312a 
mi 12la; 1v 85a, 86b, 432b 
1517a; mt 254a; v 549a 
IV 433b 
1517a; mt 254a; Iv 43 1a, 431b, 
433b; v 268a, 269a, 487b 


1279a 


Iv 218b 


IV 175b; v 9la, 390a 
1390a; 0 177a; Iv 50a 
1390a; 1 177a 


Iv 103b 
1 100a 
1 92a; Iv 103b; v 154a 


1 76b, 79b; v 78b 


1l6la 

1119b, 218a 

1119a, 119b, 120b, 221a; 1 57b, 
154a, 166a, 171b, 510a; m1 31b; 
V 6a, 293b, 369a, 379b 

1110a, 112b, 120a, 158b, 160a, 
218a, 221a, 266b, 268b, 375b, 
38 1b, 422b, 493a; 1 24a, 45b, 
53a, 66a, 74a, 149b; 1 165b, 
166a, 166b, 170a, 170b, 258b, 
415b, 417b, 47 1a, 489a, 538a; 
m 24b, 26a, 27a, 47a, 239b, 
338b, 529a, 558b; tv 89b, 118b, 
120b, 129a, 133a, 133b, 309a; 
v 15a, 380a, 418a, 436a 

IV 83a, 531b; v 198a 

177b, 119a, 119b, 120, 158b, 160a, 
218a, 220b, 221a, 221b, 235b, 
297b, 375b, 376a, 38 1a, 493a, 
493b, 540b; 1 43a, 57a, 62b, 
63b, 66a, 137a, 165b, 166a, 
166b, 370a, 422a, 488a, 489a, 
50 1b, 503a, 510a; m1 70b, 181a, 
531b, 564a; Iv 75a, 118b, 120b, 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -kaf- 


umam/ amma al-kufr 
kaffar 
kaffara 


kafur 
k-E-f 

kaff 
k-f-1 

kafala 

kaffala 

wa-kaffalaha zakariyya 

takaffala 

kifl 

kafala 

kafil 
k-f-y 

kafin 

kafiya 
k-I-] 

kull 

kulla 

Kall 

kalala 


k-l-b 
kalib 
mukallabin 
kalb 

k-l-f 
kallafa 
mukallaf 
taklif 


takalif 
k-l-m 


kallama 


taklim 


mutakallim, pl. mutakallimun 
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121la, 133a, 166a, 166b, 172a, 
255b, 283a, 409b, 488a, 5342; 
v 20b, 446b 

11 498a; m1 95b 

122la 

1 186b, 187a, 188a; m1 563a, 565b, 
566a; Iv 148a; v 449a 

1 221a, 287b, 288a, 490b; v 62b 


m40la 
1528a 
1528a 
1528a 
1528b 
1528a, 528b 
1528a 

Iv 43la 
1379b, 528b 


1 385b 
m1 189a 


11 363a 

123b 

I 228a 

1 385a, 519b, 523b, 524a, 524b; 
1 98a, 98b, 99a 


1546a 
1545b 
1 95a, 545b, 546a; v 52a 


Iv 431la, 432b 

1122a; v 135b 

1555b, 556a; Iv 73a, 431a, 432b, 
433a, 433b; v 135b 

1555b 

1 246b; 11 109b; v 108b, 541b, 
547a 

mi 423b, 5lla, 511b; tv 292a, 292a, 
440b; v 108b, 110a, 110b, 541b, 
546a, 546b, 547b 

Iv 440b; v llla 

190a, 104b, 115b, 436b, 463b, 
468a, 469a; 0 11la, 270a, 527b, 
53 1a, 532a, 532b, 533b, 534b; 


381 


takallama 


kalima pl. kalimat 


kalam 


kalam allah 


kalim 
kalim allah 

k-m-m 

kumm, pl. akmam 
k-n-d 

kaniid 
k-n-z 

kanz 
k-n-s 

kanisa 
k-n-y 

kunya 
k-h-f 

kahf 
k-h-n 

kahana 


kahin, pl. kuhhan, kahana 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


Iv 75b, 80a, 82a, 82b, 83a, 83b, 
87a, 88b, 287b, 549a, 564b, 
565a; v 111b, 150a, 309b 

v 108b, Illa 

1 25b; 1 443b; mt 14b, 15a, 41b, 29, 
294b, 53 1a, 533a, 556b; 
IV 296a, 476b; v 16b, 289b, 
435a, 435b, 498b, 499b, 50 1a, 
502b, 503a, 503b, 504b, 541b, 
545b, 546a, 547b 

185a, 106a, 160a, 198a, 436b, 
471a, 529b, 530a; 1 74b, 95a, 
114a, 116a, 185a, 186b, 527a, 
527b, 531a, 532b, 533b; m1 100b, 
115a, 120a, 125b, 126b, 424a, 
467a, 51la, 511b, 514a; Iv 67b, 
72a, 84a, 125b, 133b, 445a; 
v 108b, 110a, 11 la, 112a, 150a, 
224a, 306b, 387b, 541b, 547b 
1471a; 0 95a; m1 125b, 467a, 51 1a; 
Iv 133b, 262b, 287a, 413b, 445a, 
493b; v llla, 541b, 547b 

1 324a; Iv 292a 

1 324a; Iv 292a 


1494b 


1372a 


mu 189a 


1 335b; v 567b 


mi S501b, 502a 


1 292b 

ml 246b 

ml 246b 

1 148a, 324a, 542b, 543a, 543b, 
544b; 1 238a, 255b, 256a, 319a, 
320a, 528a, 528b, 540a; m1 127b, 
220b, 231a, 246b, 247a, 45 1a, 
480b, 489b, 498a, 578b, 587b, 
588a, 589b; Iv 112a, 112b, 
113a, 164b, 216b, 255b, 259b, 
295a, 31 1b, 334a, 462b, 463a, 


ARABIG WORDS AND PHRASES -lam- 


kahina 

kthana 

kahana 
k-w-b 

kub, pl. akewab 
k-w-d 

kada 
k-w-k-b 

kawkab, pl. kawakib 


k-w-n 


kana 


kun fa-yakun 
kain 
kawn 
makan 
k-y-d 
kayd 
kayd al-nisa@’ 
k-y-f 
kayf 
bi-la kayf 
bi-la kayf wa-la tashbih 
k-y-l 
kala 
tkyal 
tktala 
kayl 


kayl batr 
mikyal 
kama 
-lam- 


bt 
lat 
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463b, 464a, 465b, 473a, 477a; 
v 78a, 168b, 172a, 420b, 426a, 


426b 
ml 246b 
1542b, 544b; 1 239b 
m1 246b 


1 166a, 490a, 490b; 1 276a; v 123a 


Iv 309b 


1 202b, 415b; tv 106b, 107a, 108b, 


109a 


1 230b, 244b, 288a, 447a, 453a, 


474b, 475b, 516b, 535b; u 258b, 


327b, 366b, 425a; m1 395b; 
IV 61a, 354b, 483a; v 109a, 


290a, 437a, 542b, 543a, 544a 
1474b, 475b, 516b; 1 327b; Iv 6la 


1 100b; v 322a 
mt 187b 
1 114a; m 3b; v 475a 


1! 162a; m1 492a; v 479b, 531la 
m1 492a 


1 105b; 1 160b, 286a; 11 385b 

1 105b; m1 286a; 11 385b 

1 160b 

Iv 333a, 334a 

mi 334a 

1490b; 1 544b 

mi 334a 

1 545a; mt 334a, 335b; v 473b, 
474a 

mi 334a; v 473b, 474a 

1 545a; mt 334a; v 313a 

ml 247b; tv 165b 


1 352b 


383 


]--k 


malak, pl. malaika 


1--1-’ 
lulu? 
l’-m 
lum 
laim 
lahit 
l-b-b 
lubb, pl. albab 


ula l-albab 


l-b-s 
labasa 
talbis 
libas 

]-b-n 
talbina 
laban 

1-b-y 
labbaya 

labbayka allahumma labbayka 
talbiya 

1-t-z 
latz 

1-t-f 
lutf 

l-h-d 
alhada 
ilhad 
mulhid, pl. malahida 

I-h-q 
alhiga 

l-h-m 
lahm 
luhiim 
malahim 

l-h-n 
lahn 

l-kh-s 
talkhis 

l-z-b 
lazib 


-lam- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 84b, 178b; 1 404a; m1 45a, 45b; 
Iv 376a; v 118a 


1 438b, 439a; 11 384a; v 125b 


1191b 
u49la 
1555a, 555b; v 149a, 158b 


1 407a, 409a, 548b; m1 102a, 102b, 
373a 

1 407a, 409a, 548b; m1 102a, 102b, 
373a 


Iv 591b 
1541b; Iv 75a 
1 346a, 498a; 1 175a; m1 548b 


1 446b 
1 218a; m1 39 1a, 392a 


1 85a; Iv 233a 
1 85a; Iv 233a 
11 297a, 297b, 480a; Iv 233a, 532a 


m 125a 


Iv 74a 

1 420b; m1 1 14a, 280a 
m1l4a 

1 137a, 531a; tv 122b 
1471b, 53la 


33a 

1 80a; 0 218b, 220a 

180b 

tt 101b, 242a; m 139a 

m 109b 

1 82b; m1 109b, 120a; Iv 356a 
1378a 


124a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


l-z-m 
lazim 
ilzam 

]-s-n 


lisan, pl. alsina, alsun 


lisan al-‘arab 
isan ‘arabv 
bi-lsanin ‘arabiyyin mubinin 
lisn 
L-t-f 
lutf 
latif 
lata if 


l-z-y 
talazza 
laza 

1--b 
latba 
latb 
lub 

ln 
la‘ana 
la‘na 


han 


I-gh-b 
lughib 

1-gh-w 
laghw 


lugha, pl. lughat 


laghwya 
L-f-z 
lafz 


lafza 

tallaffuzt 
I-q-b 

laqab 


384, 


Vv 374b, 376a 

v 449b 

mm 109b 

1 82b, 83a, 132a, 203b; 1 210a, 
226b; m1 108a, 108b, 109a, 110a, 
112a, 113a, 113b, 114a, 114b, 
117a, 124b, 443a, 473a; Iv 
299b, 374b, 439b, 566a 

1 210a 

m 109a, 124b; rv 566a 

m 110a, 113b, 114b, 473a; tv 439b 

1132a 


1 506b 

1 320b; v 145b 

IV 158a, 573a; v 140a, 141b, 144a, 
145b, 148a, 159a 


1414b 

1 49b, 210a, 414b, 419a; m1 203b 
1 280a, 281b; 11 400b 

Iv 309b 

m 182a 

1 281a, 281b 


1491b 

129a 

1 29a, 492a; 1 520b; m1 279b; 
v 498a 


1443b 

tm 109b 

1 187a; mm 108a, 562a, 565a, 565b; 
Iv 103a, 482b 

1529b, 530a; m1 108a, 109b, 112a, 
112b, 115a, 117a, 122a, 124a, 
125b; v 143a, 333a 

m 108a; 1v 103a, 482b 


1 71a; m 159a, 51 1a, 605a; Iv 445b, 
447b, 564a; v 112a, 160b 

Iv 476b 

Iv 376a 


mi 12a, 12b 


385 -lam- 


]-q-m 
laqima 
l-q-n 
talgin 
l-q-y 
alqa 
qa’ 
mulqiyat 
talaqqa 
mutalaqgqiyan(1) 
liqa’ 
l-m-h 
talmih 
talmihat 
lamh 
ka-lamhi l-basar 
lamh bi-l-basar 
]-m-z 
lamaza 
lamz 
lumaza 
l-m-s 
lamasa 
lamasa 
l-m-m 
lamam 
l-h-b 
lahab 
1-h-j 
lalya, pl. lahat 
]-h-m 
alhama 
ilham 
]-h-w 
lahw 
l-w-h 
talwih 
lawh [lih], pl. alwah 


(al-)lawh (al-)mahfuz 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


ml 242b 


1264b 


IV 294b, 295a, 296a 
12b 

IV 294b 

1448a, 456a 
m177b; v 119a 
91b 


mi 215a; v 392b 

IV 56a 

m 138a; v 287b, 288a 
m 138a; v 288a 

v 287b 


1 344a; Iv 309b 
1 343b 
u 344a 


1412a 
1412a; Iv 50la 


1 29a; v 19a, 19b 


1 414b 


1128a 

Iv 294b 

IV 294b; v 409b 

1 46a; Iv 442a; v 109b 


1 160b 


m215a 

1 14b, 87b, 157b, 160b, 365a, 467b; 
11 95a, 186b, 413b, 544b, 546b; 
1 189b, 424a, 424b, 59 1a; 
Iv 261b, 270b, 297a, 570a, 587b, 
604a; v 73a, 150a, 301a, 404a, 
422a 

1 87b, 92a, 467b; 1 95a, 413b; 
1 189b; Iv 261b, 297a, 570a; 
v 150a, 404a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


lawwaha 
l-w-t 
lat 
lutyya 
liwat 
l-w-n 
lawn, pl. alwan 
l-y-s 
laysa 
l-y-l 
layl, pl. layalin 


(min) an@ al-layl 
layla, pl. layalin 


layla mubaraka 
laylat al-bara’a 
laylat al-qadr 


l-y-n 
lina 


layyin 


-mim- 


m-t-“ 
tamatta‘a 
tamattu‘ 
istamta ‘a 
istimta® 


muta 
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1414b 


m1 232b 
ml 232b; tv 584b 
Iv 584b 


1212b, 361b, 362a 


1 466b; Iv 82b 


1 36a, 328a, 498a, 499a, 499b, 
501a, 503a; m1 335a, 417b; 
IV 102b, 217a, 222a, 222b, 279a, 
342b; Vv 280b, 282a, 282b, 476a, 
556b 

1 328a, 498a; Iv 220b, 222a; v 282b 

1 178a, 326a, 444a, 445a, 449a, 
50 1b, 503a; 1 84a, 89a, 91a, 
269b, 412b; 11 222a, 410a, 
413b, 414a, 417b, 442a, 537b; 
IV 222a, 293a, 340a, 342b, 343a, 
343b, 346b; v 127a, 279a, 284a, 
284b, 431b, 476a 

mi 414a; Iv 343a 

mi 414a; v 127a 

1178a, 326a, 501b; 1 84a, 89a, 
Ola, 181b, 182b, 183a, 204a, 
269b, 381b, 412b; m1 222a, 
410a, 413b, 414a, 417b, 442a, 
537b; Iv 102b, 293a, 340a, 342b, 
343b, 346b; v 284b, 431b 


1494b 
mll5a 


m1 60a; v 232a 

Iv 98b 

11 180b; tv 98b, 99a 

Iv 99a, 582b; v 232b 

IV 98b; v 232a 

IV 98b, 99a, 99b, 582b, 600b; 
v 232a, 232b, 233a, 527b 


387 -mim- ARABIG WORDS AND PHRASES 


mata‘, pl. amti‘a 1 398b; 11 275a, 275b; 11 S9b, 60a, 
60b, 182a; v 454b 
m-t-n 
main 1 388a; 0 376b, 385b 
matin 1 320b 
m-th-l 
tamthil 1 106b; 11 96b; 1 384b; rv 88b 
mumaththiliin 1 106b 
mumathala m 128b 
tamaththala v 445b 
mithl mi 201b; v 18b 
laysa ka-mithlihi shay (un) ut 201b; v 18b 
mathal, pl. amthal 1 54b, 72a, 512b; 1 386a, 434b; 
1 517b; tv 6b, 9a, 10a, 10b, 11a; 
v 3a, 13b, 14a, 14b, 15b, 16a, 
124b, 125a, 182a, 321a, 322a, 
333b 
mathalu l-jannati Vv 124b 
mathula, pl. mathulat 1530a; Iv 453b; v 164a 
muthlat 1530a 
mithal IV 77a 
timthal, pl. tamathil 1 162b, 165a, 167b; 1 43b, 476b, 
48 1a, 481b; v 77a 
m-j-d 127a 
magjada 1 83a 
majd 1 315b; m1 504b 
majid 1 315b, 320a; mt 506b, 513a 
m-]-s 
majiis 1 22a; m1 244a, 246b; tv 152a, 
407b, 511b; v 56a 
m-h-d 
tamhid IV 220a, 220b 
m-h-s 
mahhasa Vv 362b 
m-h-d-r-m 
muhadram IV 474b 
m-h-n 11. 537b, 538a 
imtahana 1 538a; v 362b 
mihna 1469b, 471a; 1 413a, 531b, 538a, 
538b, 539a; 11 468a; Iv 73b, 81b, 
142b; v 18a 
m-h-w 
mahw 177a; Iv 163a, 174a 
m-kh-kh 


mukhkh 1 83b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


m-d-h 

madth, pl. madath 
m-d-d 

madda 

amadda 

madda 

madd 

madad 

mudda 

midad 


m-d-n 

madina, pl. madain/mudun 
m-r- 

hy d 

imra 

amrw 

mar’ 


imra‘a 
muruwwa 


m-r-] 
maraja 
mary 
man 

m-r-j-n 
manjan 

m-r-kh 
markh 

m-r-d 
manid 
mumarrad 

m-r-r 
marra 

m-r-d 
marida 


marad, pl. amrad 


mand, pl. marda 
m-r-w 

marwa 
m-z-] 

mizay 
m-z-n 


muzn 


-mim- 
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1 93b 


1504a; 11 2b; v 282b, 544a 

Iv 354b 

Iv 376a 

1 386b; Iv 375b, 376a 

m555a 

V 278b 

1.544b, 545a; m 191b, 531a, 59 1a; 
v 558a 


see d-y-n 


1299a 

v 92a 

1 289b 

11 289b, 290a, 290b, 291a, 292b, 
352b; ml 92a, 95b 

1458b; 1 70a, 301b, 450a; Iv 11 1a, 
255a, 395a, 400b 


1443a, 445b; Iv 7a 
mi 48b 

n213a 

1438b, 439a; 1 384a 


tt 213a, v 359a 


11 487a; v 486b 
1 162b 


m1 495b 

m1 501b 

1 407b, 501a, 501b, 502a; 11 349b, 
358a 

1 501b; m1 349b 

Iv 518a 


1288a 


V 461b, 462b 
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m-s-h 
masaha 
mash 
massah 
misaha 


masth 


al-masth al-dayal 
masihiyya 

m-s-d 

masad 
m-s-s 

massa 

misas 

mass 
m-s-k 

masaka 

misk 

miskin, pl. masakin 
m-s-y 

amsa 

masa’ 
m-sh-q 

mashq 
m-sh-y 

masha 

mashsha’ 
m-s-r 

mist 

amsar 

masir 
m-d-gh 


mudgha 


m-d-y 
mada 
madi 

m-t-r 
amtara 
matar 

m-‘-z 
maz 

m-q-l 
mugl 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


mW 333a, 333b; Iv 498b, 499b 

m 10b, 12a, 12b; tv 372a, 372b 

mi 333b 

mW 333b, 334a 

mi 333b 

1 102a; 1 156a, 508a; m1 10b, 1 1b, 
12a, 12b, 138b, 294a; Iv 38b, 
39a; Vv 25la 

m 138a 

1v 406b 


1 494b; 11 546b 
1412a 

1 348 

1 274b; tv 524b 
1 540b 

IV 277a 

1443a 

v 62b 

1 63a; Iv 129a, 209a 
see also ’-m-s 
1504b 

1504a 


1136b, 14la 


1241b 
u 344a 


mi 208b 
1217b, 333a 
u3la 


13a, 230b, 23la; 1 328a; 
Vv 522b 


1 434b 

v 286b 

v 470b 

v 130a, 470b 

v 461b, 465b, 470b 


194b; 1 218a 


Iv 54a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


m-k-th 
mukth 

m-k-r 
makara 


makr 


makr allaht 
m-k-k 
makka 
m-k-n 
tamkin 


imkan 


m-l-’ 


mala’, pl. amla’ 


m-l-h 
milh 
muh w@ 
m-l-s 
imlas 
m-l-q 
imlaq 
malaq 
m-l-k 
malaka 


maltk, pl. malikun 


mamlik 

malk 

milk, pl. amlak 
mulk 


malak 


malik, pl. mulitk 


malakit 


m-l-l 
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1250b 


m 18a; tv 309b 

1 376b, 377a; 11 322a; Iv 47 1b; 
Vv 479b 

1 322a 


m1 337b 


V 292b 
Iv 79a 


1 22b, 297a, 369a, 406b, 462b, 
463a; 1 296b, 432b; m1 338a, 
420b, 42 1b, 422a, 422b, 423a, 
583a, 583b; Iv 130b, 131la 


1446a; 1 212b, 217b; v 126a 
1446a; 1 212b; v 126a 


12b 


m 182a 

m12la 

m1 90b; v 103b 

11 29b; Iv 184a, 288a; v 57a 

1 89b; 1 83a, 189b, 321b; m1 9a, 
184a, 184b, 185b, 186b; 
IV 186b, 187a; v 119b 

Iv 184b, 185a 

1 189b 

11 226a; Iv 185b 

1 27b, 188b, 496a; 11 90b, 91a, 91b, 
92a, 92b, 93a, 93b, 94a, 267b, 
504b; Iv 127b, 142a, 184a, 185a, 
186b, 210a, 212a; v 103b 

1 404a; mt 139b 

11 29b, 91b, 189b, 321b; m1 90b, 
91a, 91b, 92a, 93b; tv 128a, 
130a, 184a, 186b, 187a; v 145b 

1 90b; 1v 127b, 184a; v 157b, 
158b, 258a 


see also m-l-y 


39! 


amalla 


milla, pl. milal 


mullat ibrahim 


m-n-y 
tamanna 
istimna’ 
manaya 
manah [manat] 
umniyya 

m-h-d 
mahd 
mthad 

m-h-r 


mahr 


m-h-l 
muhl 


m-w-t/m-y-t 
mata 
amata 
mawt 
mayta 


mumit 


-mim- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


mi 592b 

16a, 118b, 200a, 325a, 330b, 373a, 
373b, 462b; 1 274b, 313b, 329a, 
402b, 43 1b, 569b; m1 27b, 38a, 
340b, 445b; Iv 130b, 396a, 
400a, 401a, 401b, 403b, 4142; 
v 243b, 263b 

16a, 325a, 330b, 373a, 381a; 
11 569b; m1 38a, 340b; Iv 396a; 
Vv 243b 

see also m-l-l 

1492a, 492b, 493a; m1 188b; 
v 400b 

11 493b; Iv 588a 


u213a 
Iv 307a 
1450a, 453a 
IV 307b 


mu 217b 
v 144b 
1 302a 


IV 532b 
IV 584a 
1 302a 
1353a 
IV 532b 


11 2b, 276a 
ul 2b, 276a; Iv 103b 


1 258b, 259a, 434b; Iv 582a, 582b, 
583b; v 79a, 313b, 453a, 48 1a, 
528b, 529a 


1 21 1b; m1 203a, 203b, 383a; 
Vv 572a 


m 140a 

1508a; m 148b; v 545a 

1 205a, 505b; 1 45b; tv 486a 

1 291a, 291b; m1 220a, 220b; v 55a 
Iv 435b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -nun- 


m-w-j 
maja 
mawy 

m-w-l 


mal, pl. amwal 


m-w-h 


ma dafiq 
ma mahin 
ma min al-sama 
ma sadid 
[anzala] min al-sam@ ma@ 
wa-ja‘alna min al-ma@ kulla shay’in hayyin 
m-y-d 
mada 


maida 


m-y-z 
tamyiz 
m-y-l 


mail 


-nun- 


n--s 


nas 


nasut 
n-b-’ 


nabba‘a 


anbaa 
istanba’a 


naba’, pl. anba’ 


392 


m 185a 
Vv 462a, 464b 


11 334a; Iv 3b, 288a, 288b, 289a; 
v 160b, 197a, 457b, 467b, 469a, 
469b, 474b 


142a; 11 3a, 21 1a, 212a; mm 203b, 
263a, 530b; v 64a, 461b, 462a, 
462b, 463a, 464b 

V 462a, 462b 

V 462a, 462b 

v 461b 

tt 211la; mt 203b 

142b; v 462b 

m1 530b 


1 2b; 1m 16b 
1 176a; m1 16b, 396a; v 188a, 189b, 
190a 


m112a 


1 136b, 348a 


1 324b, 377a, 397a, 416b, 422b; 
I 22a, 264a, 289a, 291b; 
1 229b, 425a, 443b; tv 96b, 
299b, 304b, 490b; v 174b, 268b, 
369b, 440a, 479a 

1555a, 555b; v 158b 

11 435b; 1 536a 

1442b, 452a; m1 524b, 534a, 536a; 
IV 473b, 474a; v 108b, 541b 

m1 536b; v 110b 

m1 536b 

1452b; 1 435b; m1 441a, 441b, 
517b, 518a, 519a, 520b, 524a, 
524b, 536b, 537a; Iv 131b, 
294b, 302b, 438b 


393 
anba@ al-ghayb 


n-b-t 
anbata 
nabita 
nabat 

n-b-dh 
nabidh 

n-b-r 


minbar, pl. manabir 


n-b-t 
istinbat 
mustanbatat 
nabati 
n-b-‘ 
yanbi’, pl. yanabr 
n-b-h 
tanabbuh 
n-b-y 
nabi [nabiyy], pl. nabiyyun, anbiya@’ 


al-nabi al-ummit 


nubuwwa 


n-t-f 
nutfa 


n-j-d 
nad 
najdan/najdayn 
n-j-s 


najas 


najasa 


najis 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 241b; m1 441a, 441b, 537a; 
Iv 294b, 302b, 438b 


1 3b, 328a 
1105a 
140b, 42b, 440b; 1 304b, 369b 


v 481b 


1 272b; 1 6a, 307b, 428b, 429b, 
430a, 430b, 435a; Iv 226a; 
v 208a, 219a, 220b, 227a 


m 215a; v 141b 

v 141b 

1 228a 

1 246b 

142a; v 121b, 127b, 461b, 463b 


Iv 424a 

v 445b 

1 62a, 245b, 261a, 325a; 11 264a, 
353a, 499a, 563b, 567a; m1 16a, 
55b, 188b, 207a, 382b, 440b, 
445a, 463a, 485b, 486b, 502a, 
502b, 503a, 503b; tv 289a, 
526b, 561a; v 69a, 96b, 140a, 
174b, 402b, 445b, 501a, 574a 

1 325a; 1 499a; m1 188b, 445a, 
503b, 528a; Iv 289a, 289b, 
306a, 375a 

1371a; m1 82b, 421b; 1v 127b, 289b, 
297a, 297b, 441b; v 534a, 574a 


1 3a, 230b, 231a, 476b; 1 328a; 
ml 354b, 597a; v 267a, 462a, 
522b 


1 306a, 306b; Iv 2a 
1 306a, 306b; Iv 2a 


1 342b, 410b, 41 1a; mi 33b; 
Iv 132b, 499a, 502b, 504a 

14lla 

1 344a, 41 1a; m1 376b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


najashi 
n-j-m 


nam, pl. num 


najiiman 

munayaman 
n-j-w 

naa 

anya 

tanajt 


najat [najah] 


najwa 


mungah, pl. mundgjat 


n-h-b 
nahb 
n-h-r 
nahr 
n-h-s 
nuhas 
n-h-l 
nahala 
intahala 
nahl 
nihla 
n-kh-l 
nakhl 
nakhla, pl. nakhil 
n-d-b 
mandith 
n-d-d 
nidd, pl. andad 
n-d-r 
nadr 
nadira 


n-d-m 


nadim, pl. nadimun 


nadam 
n-d-y 
nada 
nadt 
nadaya 
tanadt 


munadt 


-nun- 


w4lla 


394 


1 36a, 204a; 1 369b; m1 202b, 561b; 


IV 102b, 106b, 107a, 108b, 
109a, 217a; Vv 51b 

Iv 444a 

1 250b; 1 85b; tv 444a 

IV 523b 

1518b, 519a; tv 523b 

1518b, 519b; tv 523b 

v 479b 

1 486b; 1 184a, 353a; m 423a; 
IV 524a 

11 63b; 1v 496b; v 198a, 479b 

1 86b; Iv 292a; v 379b 


Iv 485b, 486a 
Vv 555b 
m1 339a; v 55a 


1 546a; m1 383a 


1313b 

1313b 

195a 

1 258b; 1 313a, 313b 


142b, 44b, 494b; u 305a, 305b 


1494b; u 305a, 305b 


1 225a; mt 159b, 175a 


11 476b, 478b 


tt 362b 
m5l7a 


Iv 428b 
Iv 430b 


1 558b; tv 225b; v 110a, 541b 
1 558b; 1 128a; v 36b 
v110a 

1 558b 

1113b; 1 558b 


395 -nun- 


nadwa 
n-dh-r 
nadhara 
andhara 
nadhr, pl. nudhur 


nadhir 


nadhir al-jaysh 
nadhir al-qawm 
nadhir al-‘uryan 
mundhir 
n-r-d 
nard 
n-z-‘ 
nazi at 
naza‘a 
intiza‘ 
n-z-f 
anzafa 
n-z-l 


nazala 


nazzala 


tanzil 


anzala 


inzal 
tanazzala 
tanazzul 
nazla 
nuzul 


manzil, pl. manazil 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


120la 

1 246b 

1 82b; m1 562b 

v 459b, 460a 

1403a; m1 562b; Iv 485b, 486a; 
v 449b, 460a 

1 341b; m1 382a, 440b, 442b, 503b, 
51 2a; Iv 3b, 486a; v 459b, 460a 

v 459b 

v 459b 

v 460a 

IV 3b; v 459b 


1 281a, 281b 
1513b 

v 396b 
1513a 
m215a 


1 556a 

1 246b; 11 442a; tv 292b, 443a, 
443b 

1 530b; Iv 292b, 293a; v 322b, 
465b 

1 87a, 87b, 178b, 245b, 487a; 
1 424b, 442a; m1 440a, 550b; 
IV 292b, 293a, 443a; v 8a, 115b, 
302b, 423a 

1 85b, 424b, 555b, 556a; m1 505b, 
506a, 510b, 51 1a, 514b; tv 36a, 
292b, 437b, 443a, 443b, 444b, 
446a; v 115b, 271b, 323b, 328a, 
330b, 422a, 465b 

142a, 42b, 245b, 346b, 400b, 487a, 
554b; 1 302b, 303a, 561b; 
tm 103a; tv 292b, 293a, 295a, 
295b, 443a; v 8a, 116a, 302a, 
322b, 545a 

m 413a; 1v 292b; v 330b 

IV 292b 

v 115b 

1177b 

V 327b, 328a, 330b 

1 272b; 1 458b, 461a; m 413a, 
415b; 1v 107a, 108a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -nun- 


manazil al-gamar 


manzila, pl. manazil 


manzila bayna l-manzilatayn 
n-z-h 
tanzih 
nuzha 


minsa’a 
n-s-b 

munasaba 

tanasub 


nasab 


nasib 
nisba 
n-s-t-‘-l-y-q 
nasta ‘liq 
n-s-kh 
nasakha 


nasikh 


(al-)nasikh wa-(l-)mansikh 


nasikhat 


mansiukh 


mansitkhat 
tanasukhiyya 
istansakha 
naskh 


naskh al-tilawa dina |-hukm 
naskhi 


396 


1 272b; m1 415b; tv 571b 

1! 170b; 11 466b; Iv 347a, 571b; 
V 283b, 560b 

1 170b; 11 466b 


1 106b; 1 160b, 373a; v 18b 
1203a 


1 l6a, 34a; 1 547a; 1 412a 

1 179b, 432b; m1 339b, 41 1b, 
412a, 415a; tv 255b, 259b, 571b; 
v 285a 

1 544a, 547a; 1 208a; Iv 509a 


m 126a, 194b; tv 482b; v 405b 

m 194b; v 405b 

1 368b; 0 lla, 48a, 174b; 1m 96a, 
97a, 99b; v 248b 

11 300b; Iv 55a, 472b 

11 496b, 498a; tv 406b; v 105b 


mi 265a 

114b 

1 14b, 15a, 353a; tv 532b; v 497b 

1 72a, 248a, 320b, 535a, 554b, 
556b; 0 135a, 378b, 388b, 389a; 
1 570b; tv 449a; v 143a, 323a 

1 72a, 320b, 535a; 1 135a, 378b, 
388b, 389a; 11 570b; Iv 449a; 
v 143a 

172a 

1 342a, 342b, 554b, 556b; v 130b, 
291a, 323a 

172a 

1 422a 

1 14b; 1 493a 

111b, 14b, 16a, 17a, 137a, 142a, 
251a, 349b, 351a; 1 382b, 388b; 
m 39a, 160a, 265a, 319a, 320b, 
321a, 326b, 328a, 328b, 595a, 
598b, 599a; Iv 325b, 326a, 327a; 
v 146a, 165a, 326a, 514a 

1 349b-350a 

1 136b, 282b, 283a; 11 262b, 263a, 
263b, 265a 


397 


nuskha, pl. nusakh 


n-s-k 
nask 
nusk 
nusuk 


nussak 


mansik, pl. manasik 


mansak 
n-s-l 
nasl 
n-s-w 
niswa, pl. nisa’ 
n-s-y 
nasiya 
n-sh-’ 
ansha’a 
insha 
n-sh-d 
inshad 
munshid 
n-sh-r 
nashirat 
nashr 
nushr 


nushra 


nushiir 
n-sh-z 
nashiz 
nashiza 
nushiz 
n-s-b 
nasaba 


nusub 


nasb 


nusb, pl. ansab 


nasab 
nastb 
n-s-t 
ansata 
insat 
n-s-h 


nush 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 14b; m 544b, 545a; tv 588b 
v 555b 

118la 

118la 

1181la, 403b 

IV 387a 

1 7a, 403b; 1v 518a, 519a 

1 372a; u 205a, 432a; tv 132b 


63a 


1 289b, 291a;1v 501la 


1 16a, 16b, 34a, 348b; 1 322a 


1479 a; 11 3b 
mi 126b, 127a, 145b; v 499a 


1 93b 
1 94a; 1v 172b 


153a, 55a 

1 52a, 53a, 55a 

153a 

1 52a, 53a, 77a; IV 163a, 170b, 
171b, 174a 

1498a; mt 139a; Iv 434a 


1 292a 
1 292a 
1 76a, 291b, 292a; v 540a 


1 482b 

1 481a, 482b, 483a, 547a; m1 5a; 
Iv 517b 

1 349a, 360b 

1 167a, 167b, 404b, 41 1a; 1 281b, 
48 1a, 482b, 483a; tv 259b 

m 254b 

1528a; 1 76a; m1 69b 


1m 405b 
u 87a 


IV 130b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


nastha 

nusaha’ 
n-s-r 

nasara 


nasir, pl. ansar 


nasr 


nasrant, pl. nasara 


nass 
n-s-f 
insaf 
n-d-j 
nadya 
n-d-d 
mindada 
n-d-r 
nadira 
n-t-h 
nattha 
n-t-‘ 
anta‘ 
n-t-q 
nataqa 
mantug 
nutg 
mantiq 
n-Z-r 
nagara 
nazira 
munazara 
inzar 
munzarin 
intizar 
nagar 
nazar 


n-z-m 


-nun- 


398 


Iv 130b 

IV 520b 

13l1la; v 429b, 430a 

1389b 

1123a, 217a, 256b, 31 la, 324b, 
337a, 345a, 389a, 389b, 422b, 
432a; 11 14b, 15a, 16a, 17a, 17b, 
20a, 273a, 274a, 518b; m1 17a, 
37a, 239b, 369b; Iv 26b, 27a, 
430a 

1398a, 400b; tf 96a; 1m 308a, 425a; 
IV 295b, 590b 

1310b, 31 la, 389b; tv 152a, 405a, 
406b, 51 1b, 512b 

v 430a 


tt 12a, 136a; mt 157a, 157b; 1v 146a 


mi 73b 


1 210b, 218b 


v 188a 


Iv 435a 


tt 220b 


1 426b 


Vv 108b, 110b, Illa 

V 333a 

m 605a; v 201a 

Vv 200b 

v 446b 

1548a; 0 259a; m1 208b; Iv 574a 
IV 435a, 574b 

I 222a 

m 45a 

V 267b 

Iv 377a 

1 91b; m1 404a; tv 69a 

Iv 143b, 155b, 156a; v 323a 


399 


nazm 


mizam 
n--t 
nat 
m5 
naja, pl. mq 
n--r 
na ‘ira 
n--l 
nal 
n--m 


nima 


ni‘imma 
an‘ama 


na‘am, pl. an‘am 


an‘am wa-baniin 

bahimat al-an‘Gm 

ula ika ka-l-an‘am 
niam 


naim 


n-f-th 

naffathat 

naffathat fi l-‘ugad 

n-f-h 

nafha 
n-f-kh 

nafakha 

nafkh 
n-f-d 

nafida 
n-f-dh 

nufudh 
n-f-r 

nafara 

mundafarat 

nafiira 
n-f-s 


nafusa 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1. 533b, 535a; m1 115b, 126a, 127a, 
194b, 198b; v 326a 
1 137b; tv 127a, 145b 


1 363b; Iv 60b; v 302b, 394a 


194b 


143b 


1346b 

ml 62a 

1 236a, 304a, 304b, 305b; 11 6b, 
352b, 365b, 367a; m1 62b, 372a, 
423a, 451a; 1v 290b, 420b, 42 1a, 
506b 

1 365b 

1 236a; 1 190b 

1 94a, 99b, 402b, 441a; m1 76b, 
534a; Iv 3b; v 14b, 373b, 548b 

IV 3b 

194a 

v 14b 

Iv 14b, 186a 

1 5la; mi 62a, 62b; Iv 14b, 15b; 
Vv 62b 


Iv 486b 
Iv 486b 


1 452b 


1446b; 1 362a; 11 203a; v 116b 
m 139b, 140a 


v 340a 
Iv 210a 
ml 36a; v 374a 
mi 247a 


v 12lb 


v 8lb 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


tanaffasa 
tanaffus 
nafs, pl. nufits, anfus 


nafs al-‘aql wa-l-tamyiz 

al-nafs al-lawwama 

al-nafs al-mutma’inna 

al-nafsa la-ammdaratum bi-l-sitt 
nafas 


anfas 
n-f-q 


nafaqa 


nafaqa 
munafiq, pl. munafigiun 


anfaqa 
mfaq 
munfiq 
nafaq 
nufaqa 
nafiqa 
nafaqa 
nifaq 


n-f-] 
nafl, pl. anfal 


nafila, pl. nawafil 


n-f-y 
nafiya 


400 


152b, 55a 

v 64b 

1 24b, 87a, 91b, 92a, 357b, 476b; 
i 161b, 162a, 202b, 290b, 292a, 
323b, 328b, 413b, 424b; m1 182a, 
224a, 359a, 443b, 459b; Iv 173b, 
573a; V 81a, 81b, 82a, 82b, 83a, 
83b, 84a, 96b, 111b, 136b, 138b, 
142b, 160b, 442a 

V 83b 

V 83a, 96b 

V 83a, 96b, 136b 

ml 224a; v 82b, 96b 

Vv 8lb 

1357b 

1 71a, 420b, 421b, 450a, 468a, 
468b 

1 65a; 1 6la; m1 252a, 252b; v 193b, 
232b, 454b 

Iv 42a 

1 160b, 216b, 221b, 324b, 38 1a, 
409a, 422b, 493b, 551a; 1 24a, 
71a, 73b, 166b, 387b, 468a, 
468b, 470b, 47 1a, 471b, 501b; 
mi 30a, 31b, 47a, 181b, 439a, 
453b, 456b, 563b, 564a, 578a; 
IV 25a, 27a, 119b, 129a, 218a, 
309a, 399a, 427a; v 14b, 164a, 
380a 

1v 30b 

1 85b 

Vv 193b 

11 468a 

1 468a 

1 468a 

11 468b; v 198a, 199a 

1493b; 0 166b, 468a, 468b, 501b; 
vv 119b 


1 252a; 1 85b; m1 447b; v 194a, 
195a 

1 182b; 0 82b, 552a; Iv 222a; 
v 43la 


1 365a 


401 -nun- 


nai 
n-q-b 
migab 
naqib, pl. nugaba’ 
managqib 
n-q-dh 
angadha 
n-q-r 
naqur 
naquy 
n-q-sh 
naqqash 
n-q-s 
naqasa 
n-q-d 
nagd 
naqa id 
n-q-t 
naqata 
naqt 
n-q-l 
naqala 
naql 
naqqala 
n-q-m 
nagama 
muntaqum 
intigam 
n-k-th 
nakatha 
n-k-h 
nakaha 
ankaha 
nikah 


n-k-d 
nakid 

n-k-r 
ankara 


munkar 


al-amr bi-l-ma ‘vif wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar 


munkarun 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


m1 502a 
v 496b 


v4l5a 
1 307a; 1 16b, 432b 
1 388a; v 46b, 47b 


1518b, 519a, 519b; Iv 523b 


1112b; 1 47a; 11 139b, 140a, 143b 
1494b 


m1 601b 


1 335b; v 312a, 313a 
ml 563a 
1 534a, 534b; 1 287b 
1 529a 


mi 466a 
1 139b; 1m 605a 


1l5a 

1 466b; v 140b 
mi 357b 

v 4l6a 

1 147b 

IV 453b 

Iv 310a, 453a 
ml 563a, 564b 
ml 562b, 564a 


ml 96a, 277a 

mw 277a 

1432b; tl 96a, 277a, 279a; Iv 486a, 
488b, 580b, 584a; v 232a, 232b 


m19la 

11 63b, 488b, 489a 

1 489a 

11 62a, 63b, 72a, 489a; 1 70b, 84b, 
85a; Iv 598b; v 119a, 269a, 
316b, 438a, 438b, 439a 

see ’-m-r 

1 489a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -nun- 


nakir 
n-k-f 
istankafa 
n-k-] 
tankil 
nakal 
mkl, pl. ankal 
n-m-r-q 
namarig 
n-m-z 
namaz 
n-m-s 
namus 
n-m-l 
naml, £. namla 
n-m-m 
namim 
n-m-w 
numuww 
n-h-j 
manha 
minhaj 
n-h-r 


nahr, pl. anhar 


nahar 


n-h-d 

nahda 
n-h-y 

naha 

tanaha 

intaha 

nahy 

al-amr bi-l-ma vif wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar 

n-w-’ 

naa 


naw’, pl. anwa’ 


n-w-b 


anaba 


munib 


nawba 


402 


v119a 


116la, 241b 


Iv 453b 
1 294b, 295a; Iv 453b, 454a; v 254b 
1 546a 


1 229a, 276a 


Iv 58b 


mi 515a, 515b, 516a 


1 95a; 11 372b; Vv 342b 


1 343b 


Iv 490b 


1 137b; tv 145b 
IV 28a, 28b 


mi 335a, 531a; v 184b, 462a, 463b, 
466a, 467a 

1497b, 498a, 499a, 503b; Iv 222a, 
223a; V 279a, 280b, 282a, 282b, 
476a, 476b 


1 549a 

m1 224a 

v 108b, 438a, 438b, 439a 
V 438b, 441a 

IV 428a; v 438b 

mi 159a, 175a; v 321la 


see °-m-r 


V 283b 

1 272b, 273a; 11 415b; tv 107a; 
V 283b, 561la 

Iv 427b 

1437a; Iv 427b, 428a, 429b, 
430a 

1 408a 

v 148b 


403 


n-w-h 
naha 
n-w-r 
munawwar 


nur 


nar 


nar hamiya 
manara 
n-w- ‘ 
¢ 
naw 
n-w-q 


naqa 


naqat allah 
n-w-l 
munawala 
n-w-m 
nawm 


manam 


n-w-n 
tanwin 
nun 

n-w-y 
nawa 


nuyya 
n-y-k 

nikah 
-ha’- 
h-b-t 


habata 
hubit 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


mi 542a 

1 246b 

m 104b 

1 91b, 493b; 1 189a, 326a, 326b; 
mi 45b, 186a, 186b, 187a, 187b, 
208a, 425a, 504a, 51 1b, 534b, 
554b; Iv 3b, 304b; v 118a, 427b 

1476a; 1 49b, 50a, 210a, 212a, 
258b, 414b, 503a; m1 45b, 47b, 
48b, 203b, 529a, 529b, 530a; 
Iv 4a, 100b, 102b, 103a, 104a, 
293b; v 106a, 118a, 181a, 183b, 
359a 

11 414b; tv 103a; v 183b 

m43ila 


1 25b; 1 225b 


1 94a, 286b, 287a, 401b; m1 534b; 
IV 296b 
1401b 


IV 588b 


v 60b, 61b 

1498a, 546b, 547b, 548a, 550b, 
552a; 1 241b; 1v 179a; v 6la, 
61b 


1 140b 
195b, 99a 


1494b 
1 502a, 549b, 550a, 550b, 55 1a; 
Iv 378a, 487b, 490a, 493a 


1556b 


1 23b; m1 490a 
mi 45a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -ha- 


h-b-w 
haba@a 

h-j-d 
tahajada 
tahajud 


h-j-r 
hajara 
hajira 


muhapir, pl. muhapiriin 


alyara 


hava 


h-j-n 
talyin 
h-j-w 
hy@ 
h-d-d 
tahdid 
h-d-h-d 
hudhud 
h-d-y 
hada 


hadt 


404, 


1184b 


1. 552b; v 430b 

1 182a, 327b, 328a; Iv 222a, 485b, 
488a; v 430b 

1 19b; 1 18b 

119b 

ml 546a, 546b 

1217a, 262a, 324b, 379b, 389a, 
389b, 422b; u 14b, 15a, 16a, 
17a, 17b, 20a, 274a, 518b; 
ml 37a, 369b; Iv 26b, 27a, 226b, 
333a; v 59a, 196a, 382a, 409a 

1 310b; 11 453a 

1 20b, 164a, 217a, 273a, 289a, 
293a, 293b, 320a, 321b, 325b, 
328a, 338a, 338b, 379b, 398a, 
407a; u 15a, 15b, 16a, 16b, 17b, 
18b, 20a, 21b, 22a, 22b, 145a, 
155b, 167b, 178b, 182a, 204a, 
298b, 299a, 310b, 374a, 386a, 
390b, 469a, 518b, 530b; 1m 4a, 
6a, 37a, 40b, 54a, 61a, 80a, 
144a, 412a, 456a, 488a, 494b, 
496a, 522b, 568a, 590a; Iv 17a, 
224a, 226b, 227a, 305a, 306a, 
321b, 331b, 332a, 333a, 340b, 
406a; v 37b, 113b, 169b, 258a, 
271b, 285a, 291a, 291b, 372b, 
375b, 508a, 509b, 510b, 51 1a, 
51 1b, 562b 

11. 432b; 1 320a, 322a, 557a 


m12la 

11 263a 

1206a, 5lla 

1 95a; 1 222b 

1 246b; v 555b 

1 348b, 405b; 1 44a, 561b; m1 222b, 


425a; Iv 29b, 30a 
1554b; 1 320b 


405 


thtida’ 
hady 


huda 


hadiyya 
hadt 
hidaya 
mahdt 


h-dh-dh 
hadhdha 
h-r-q 
haraqa 
h-r-m 
haram 
h-z- 
istahza’a 
mustahzviin 
huzw 
h-sh-m 
hashim 
h-d-m 
hadim 
h-l-k 
ahlaka 
halak 
h-l-] 
tahlil 
uhilla 
hilal, pl. ahilla 


h-m-d 
hamida 
h-m-z 
hamz 
hamza, pl. hamazat 


hammaz 
h-m-s 

hams 
h-m-l 


muhmal 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 185b; 1v 107a, 108a 

197a, 187a; ut 76b; Iv 95a, 
98b 

1 25b, 185b, 435b; m1 270a, 502a; 
1 27b, 102b, 186b, 424b, 425a, 
425b, 51 1b, 514a, 525a; Iv 3b, 
28a, 300b, 391a; v 374b 

1 313a, 313b, 314a 

1403b, 404a, 404b 

tt 127b; 11 503a; Iv 28a, 131la 

1555a; 1 47a, 424a; m1 138b; 
Iv 140b 


11 386b 


ut 346b 


mi 392a 

m1 400a, 400b, 40 1a 

1 322a; 11 400a, 400b; Iv 309b 
Iv 4l5a 

mi 400a 


141b; 0 3b, 369b 
mi 70b 
1494b 


1 327b; 1 307a, 307b; m1 422b 

m423a 

Iv 517b 

m374a 

IV 517b 

1 273; 444b; m1 412b, 414b; 
IV 108a; v 284a 


1 364b 

1 140b; 1 343b 

ut 344a, 355a, 355b, 356a, 356b; 
mm 123a, 259b, 270a 

1 344a 


v 479a 


IV 588b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -waw- 406 


h-w-d m21b 
hada m 21b 
hawwada m 21b 
hid m21b 
ahd mi 21b; 1v 42a, 42b, 152a, 405a 
yahidiyya m 21b 
h-w-n 
hawn 1 488a; m1 403a 
h-w-y 
hawa 152a, 177b; 1 489a; 1v 100a, 100b, 
101la, 108b, 133b, 141b 
hawiya 1 49b, 414b, 419a; tv 100a, 100b, 
101a, 101b, 103a, 103b, 104a; 
v 18la 
muhawwi Iv 82b 
huewwa Iv 103a 
hawa’, pl. ahwiya, ahwa? 151b, 185b; m1 422a; mm 27a, 453b, 
529b; v 486b 
mahwan, mahwa Iv 103a 
h-y-’ 
haya 1167b 
h-y-t 
hayta 1530b 
h-y-m 
him 1 94b, 99b; m1 531b 
h-y-m-n Iv 307a 
muhaymin mi 512b, 514b; tv 307a 
hayhat 1 352b 
-waw- 
w--d 
wad 1234a; 1 51la, 511b; tv 255b 
w-b-r 
awbar 1426a 
w-b-l 
wabil 142a, 14a 
w-t-d 
watad, pl. awtad V 236b 
dhii |-awtad V 236b 
w-t-r 
tawatur mi 155b, 156a; Iv 534b; v 309a 
mutawatir m 162a 
mutawatira IV 357b, 358b 


tatra Iv 29la 


407 -waw- 


watr 
w-th-q 
wathiga 
thiqa, pl. thigat 
mavothiq 


mithag, pl. mawathiq 


mithag alladhina uti (-kitab 
mithaq al-awwal ‘ala |-fitra 
mithagq ghaliz 
mithaq al-kitab 
mithag al-nabiyyin 
wuthqa 
w-th-n 


wathan, pl. awthan 


w-j-b 


wajib 


wajiba 
mujib 
w-j-d 
wajada 
gad 
W-J-Z 
paz 
mijaz 
w-j-" 
waa‘ 
w-j-h 
wah, pl. wuyjith, acejuh 


wajh allah 
wah rabbihim 
wah rabbika 
al-wujth wa l-nazair 
w-h-d 
wahid 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


ml 549b 

1465a 

1 380b, 464a; v 378a 

Iv 358b; v 140a 

1465a 

1 26a, 188b, 240b, 256b, 304b, 
349a, 379b, 380b, 431b, 464a, 
464b, 465a, 466a, 466b; 0 57b, 
63b, 567a, 569b; m1 278b, 568b; 
IV 128b, 292a, 298b; v 138b, 
197a, 446a, 502a 

1349a 

157b 

1 464b; m1 278b 

1465a 

1349a, 379a 

1465a 


11476b, 478a, 481a, 48 1b; 
Iv 503b 


1337b; tt 225a; 1 159b, 175a, 
175b; 1 182b; 1v 376a; v 449b 

1313b 

u32la 


v 374b 
1421b; Iv 82a 


mi 207b 
171b 


v 132b 


153a, 100b, 101la, 159a, 159b, 
258b, 323a, 323b; m1 417b, 
418b; tv 155b, 156a, 156b, 
157a, 221a, 495a; v 321b, 322a, 
323a, 333a, 440a 

1 53a, 159a, 159b; v 221a 

mt 159b 

m1 159a 

Vv 333a 


1 320a, 329b, 330a; 1 550b; Iv 6a; 
v 489b, 500b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -waw- 


umma wahida 
tawhid 


muwahhidin 

muwahhidat 

wahd 

wahda 

wahdantyya 
w-h-sh 

wahshi 
w-h-y 

waha 


awha 


wahy 


w-d-d 
wadda 
wudd 
wadid 


mawadda 


w-d-" 
wadda‘a 
wada‘ 
wadia 

w-d-q 
wadq 

w-d-y 
diya 


408 


see >-m-m 

1117a, 554b, 555b, 556a; 1 22a, 
44a, 163a, 202b, 279a, 328b, 
474a, 478a; 1 3a, 183a, 466b, 
467a; IV 130b, 149b, 159a, 161a, 
162a, 166a, 166b, 396a, 398a, 
460b, 573a; v 16b, 213b, 283a, 
383a, 383b, 384a, 440a, 452a 

1554b, 555b, 556a, 556b 

1556b 

I 556a; v 503a 

V 156b, 489b 

127b 


mil5a 

1 246b; 11 51 1a; v 270b, 271a 

1 245a; Iv 293b 

1 245a; 0 11b; m1 441b, 442b, 444b, 
51 1b, 592a; Iv 293b, 294a, 294b, 
295a, 297a, 438b, 439a, 439b, 
440a, 440b, 441b; v 271a, 274a, 
483a, 546a 

1 46a, 245b, 260a, 451a, 470b, 
547b, 548a, 549a; 1 86b, 38 1a, 
395b, 561b; m1 82b, 441b, 442b, 
5lla, 511b, 514b; tv 179a, 
293b, 294a, 294b, 295a, 311b, 
437b, 439a, 439b, 440a, 440b, 
441a, 441b, 546a, 546b; v 69b, 
478b 

mi 233a 

tm 235b 

tm 233b 

1 321a, 322a; m1 233b 

1 275a; mi 235a, 235b, 236a, 241a, 
279a 


1 178b 
1 178b 
Vv 378b 


142a; v 461b, 463a, 465b, 470b 
1 3b, 122b, 239a, 239b, 369b; 


IV 436b, 437a; v 417b, 418a, 
418b 


409 
wadt, pl. awdiya 


al-wadt l-muqaddas tirwan 
w-r-th 
awratha 
ath 
turath 
mirath 
w-r-d 
wird 
awrad 
waridat 
ward 
warid 
w-r- 
wara‘ 
w-r-q 
waraqa, coll. waraq 
warlg 
warraq 
warraq 
w-r-y 
waraa 
W-z-r 
wazira 
wizr, pl. awzar 
wazir 
wizara 
W-Z- 
awzaa 
w-z-n 
wazana 
mawzun 
muwazana 
wazn 


mizan, pl. mawazin 


W-Z-y 
mutawazi 
w-s-t 
mutawassit 
wasat 
ummatun/ aimmatan wasatan 
wisata 


awsat 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 295a; 11 495b; Iv 513a, 519a; 
v 17a, 17b, 248a 
m1 495b; rv 513a; v 248a 


1 277a; 1 65a, 519b; 1v 297b 
1 336a 

1 96a; v 70a 

ml 96a 


wv 175a 

v 157a 

1 371b 

1362a 

1 175b, 362a; v 154b 


m 175b; rv 90a; v 483b 


141b, 346b; m1 408b; tv 587b 
m1 408b 
mi 265a 
mi 598a 
v 300b 
IV 285a 


I 228a 

1 228a; Iv 85a; v 249a, 474a 
1 la, 260a, 261a; 11 558a 

1 89a 


Vv 377a 

mi 333a, 334a, 334b 

mi 334a; v 312a, 313b 

mi 334b 

mi 128b; tv 476b, 477a, 481b 

m 128a, 128b, 334b; 1v 481a 

1491a; 0 48b, 544b, 545a, 545b; 
1 69b, 70a, 140b, 334b, 389b; 
IV 170a, 312a, 313a, 313b 


m 128b 

m 402a 

1 205b 

mi 402a, 402b 
see -m-m 

m1 554a 

mi 402a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -waw- 


wusta 
‘ 
W-s- 
wasta 
=e 
wast 
c 
wus 
W-s-q 
wasq 
w-s-l 
wasila 
w-s-m 
mawsim, pl. mawasim 
W-S-W-S 
waswasa 
waswas 
w-s-f 
wasafa 
mawsif 


sifa, pl. sifat 


w-s-l 
mawsil 
ittisal 
muttasil 
sila, pl. silat 
wasl 
wasla 
wasila 
W-Ss-y 
awsa 
wast, pl. awsiya’ 
wasiyya 
wasaya 
w-d-’ 
tawadda’ 


wudii’ 


mayadv’ 
w-d-h 

wadih 
w-d- 

mawdi‘ 


mawdi‘a 


135b 


1443b, 446a 
1 320a; Iv 6a; v 483a 
IV 432b 


m1 336b 


11. 554a; 1v 163b 


1 349a; 1 298a; Iv 571b 
v 479a 
11 550b; tv 295a; v 479a 
v 479a 


IV 220b 

1 360a 

1469a; 1 83a, 195a, 319a, 319b, 
348b, 395a, 534b; m 158a, 
187b; Iv 88a, 187a, 374a 


V 332b, 335a 

Iv 87b 

Iv 376a 

IV 376a; V 322a, 522a 
1 140b; 1 354a 

mi 270a 

197a, 401b 


ml 220b 
tt 118a, 374a; Iv 304a 
1 518b, 520b; tv 304a 
1v 601b 


Iv 506b 


410 


1 328b, 341b, 410b; u 391b, 402a; 


m 43 1a; tv 485b, 488b, 49 1a, 
49 1b, 492a, 506b; v 210a, 
465a 

v 124a 


mll5a 


1539a; mm 195a; v 101b 
m 128b 


waitd 
w-'-Z 
waz 
waza 
waz 
maw Iza 
w-f-d 
awfada 
w-f-q 
wafaqa 
ittafaqa 
wafq 
muwafaqa 
w-fy 
wofa 
waft 
wafiya 
waffa 
awfa 
i 
tawaffa 


woffa 
wafat 
w-q-t 
waqqata 
wagt 


migal, pl. mawaqit 


w-q-dh 
mawqudha 

w-q-r 
wagqr 
wigr 
waqar 

w-q-° 
waqn 
waqua 
tawqi 
qa‘ 
qa ‘at 


mawagqi 


-waw- 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


V 108b 
1 466b; tv 423b; v 478b 
v 321b 


v 207a 

v 207a 

IV 62a, 65a; v 207a 

1 365a; 1 142b, 502a, 51 1b 


m 185a 


11 229b, 230a, 230b 

1 230b 

1 38a 

1 86a; Vv 145a 

1 447b 

1379a 

m 336b 

1 189a 

1 5b; 1v 457b; v 312a 

1 447b, 448a, 562b; v 434a 

mi 239a 

1443b, 506a, 507a; 1 18b, 20a; 
v 289b 

1379a; ml 337a; v 434a 

1505b 


V 283a, 288a 

1272b, 319a; v 288a, 288b 

1 272b, 502a; tv 223a, 227b, 228a; 
v 146b, 284a, 288a, 288b 


1 220b 


v 474a 
v 474a 
1 128a; v 435b 


um 134a 
Iv 103a 
1137a 

m 195b 
Iv 489a 
Iv 108b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES -waw- 412 


w-q-f 
waqafa 1146a 
wagf, pl. awqaf 1 279b; 11 526a; 11 607a; IV 273b, 
275a, 275b, 376b, 39 1a, 494b; 
v 325a, 326a, 327a 
al-wagf al-hasan Iv 376b 
al-wagf al-kaft IV 376b 
al-wagf al-qabih Iv 376b 
al-wagf al-tamm 1v 376b 
wagf wa-(l-)ibtida’ 1 607a, Iv 376b, 391la 
wagf wa-l-itmam V 326a 
wagfiyya, pl. wagfiyyat 1 261b, 268a, 594a; v 558b 
wuquf tt 183a; m1 75b, 76a; Iv 95b, 97b, 
340a 
mawqifat 1 390b, 393a 
w-q-y 1540a; 1 60b, 164b, 194b, 195a; 
Iv 307a 
waqa 1518b, 519a; v 436a 
atqa 1 72a; v 436b 
ittaqa 1540a; 1 31a, 164b, 195b, 204a, 
510a; m1 195a; Iv 16b, 90b; 
v 436a 
muttaqt, pl. muttaqin 1 263a, 379a; 1 61a, 195a, 196a; 
Iv 3a, 16b, 90a, 90b, 520a 
tuga 1540a 
waqya/waqyan u195a 
taqiyya 1 224b, 540a, 540b, 541a; 1 505a; 
1 86b, 238b; tv 597b 
taqwa 137b, 90a, 460a, 538a; 11 60b, 
152a, 164b, 194a, 194b, 195a, 
195b, 196a, 196b, 197a, 197b, 
202b, 336b, 337a, 408a, 510a, 
550a; Iv 90a, Ila, 516a, 518a, 
590b; v 26b, 379b, 434b, 436a, 
522b 
taqyan/ taqya um 195a 
waqiya u 189a 
w-k-d 
tawkid 11 360a, 362b; Iv 287a 
w-k-l V 378a, 378b 
mawkiil Vv 380a 
mawkilat Vv 118a 
tawwakala 1 96a; 1 352a, 388b; Iv 234a; 
V 378b, 379a, 380a, 384a 
mutawakkil 1 503b; v 378b, 383b 


tawakkul ut 164b, 279a; v 135a, 140a, 378a, 


413 -waw- ARABIG WORDS AND PHRASES 


378b, 379a, 379b, 380b, 382a, 
383b, 384a, 384b, 385a 


wakil 11 320b; v 378a, 378b, 380a 
w-L-] 
walaja 1507a 
awlaja 1497b 
w-l-d 
walada 1 54a, 217a, 329b 
lam yalid wa-lam_yitlad u 217a, 329b 
walida Iv 20a 
walidayn mW 252a 
mawlid 1 301b; 1 175b; tv 20a 
mawlid lahu 1 175b; tv 20a 
walad, pl. awlad 1 301b; 1 175b, 329b, 366a, 
491b 
walid, pl. wildan 1 301b; 1 284a, 445a; mt 139b; 
IV 20a, 20b, 585a 
wild Iv 18a 
mawlid 1 206a, 206b, 207a, 207b, 452b 
mawlid al-nabi 1 206a 
milad IV 486a 
w-l-y 1 345a, 432a; Iv 307a 
waliya 1 19b; m1 237a 
walla 1 466a 
muwala ml 237a, 238a, 240b 
ua 1 19b; 11 279b, 563a, 566a 
tawalla m 453a 
tawalli 1540b 
wali [walyy/, pl. awlya’ 1 259b, 262a, 370a, 432a, 432b, 


434b, 466a; 11 24b, 52a, 59a, 
65b, 73a, 93a, 203a, 206a, 273a, 
274b, 320b; 1 27a, 43a, 47a, 
229a, 231a, 231b, 235b, 236a, 
237a, 238a, 331b, 558b, 559a, 
559b; Iv 5b, 307a, 371b, 490b, 
520a, 520b; v 53b, 138a, 140a, 
142a, 144b, 317a, 430a, 498b, 


507b, 527a 
walt al-‘ahd 1466a 
wali allah mW 558b, 559a, 559b 
awliya’ allah Iv 371b; v 142a 
awlya al-shaytan u 24b 
walaya, pl. walayat 1 235b, 236b; tv 485b, 490a, 490b, 
520b, 596b, 600a, 600b 
wala’ 1 344b, 345a, 345b, 432a, 466a; 


1 46b; v 58b 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


wilaya 


wulat 


umara’ wa-l-wulat 


mawlan 


mavwla, pl. mawalt 


w-h-b 

wahaba 

hiba 

wahhab 

mawhaba 
w-h-n 

wahana, wahina 
w-y-l 

wayl 


-ya- 


yaqut 
y-b-s 
yabis 
y-t-m 
yalim, pl. yatama 
y-d(-y) 
yad, pl. aydt 


‘an_yadin 
y-s-r 

yasir 
taysir 
tayassara 
istaysara 
pasar 
pusra 


maysir 


maysar 
y-gh-th 
yaghith 


ya- 


414 


11 505a; m1 65b, 83b; Iv 147a, 37 1b, 
520b; v 152b 

1277b 

1 189b; tv 133a 

Iv 5b 

1 262a, 289b, 344a, 344b, 345a, 
412a; 1 17a, 379a, 381b, 382b, 
384a, 385a, 386b, 387b, 388a, 
389b, 392b, 393b, 394a, 395a, 
395b, 398a, 521a; 1 229a, 231a; 
IV 104a, 389b; v 365a 

v19la 

1313b 

11 313b; Vv 507b, 509a 

1 320b 

Iv 126b 

152la 

1406a; v 383a 


1 261b; tv 470a; v 424a 


1439a; m1 384a 


1 24a, 137a, 204a 


1 302b; 11 85b, 373b; m1 603a 


tt 1l5la, 325a, 374b, 40 1a, 401b, 
402a 

u15la, 401b 

1 280b; 11 179b 

m1 28la 

1186a 

v 176b 

Iv 94b 

1 280b 

1 280b; 11 179b 

11 67b, 162a, 237b, 238b, 239a, 
280a, 280b, 281la, 281b, 282a, 
482b; mm 152a, 570a; Iv 259b 

14lla 


v 92a 


415 


y-qn 
_yaqin 


y-m-m 
tayammama 


tayammum 


yamm 
y-m-n 
aman 


yamin, pl. ayman 


_yamina 
ayman 
maymana 

pamaniyya 

y-w-m 


yam, pl. ayyam 


yawwm ‘abiis gamtarir 
yawum al-ahzab 


yacum al-akhwr 


pawm alin 
pawm ‘agin 
pawwm ‘astb 
yam Asif 
yam ‘asir 
yawm al-azifa 


pawm ‘azim 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES 


1 416a; m1 162a; 1v 171b; v 140a, 
384b, 387b, 404a 

1 550a 

IV 501a, 501b 

1 328b, 341b, 342a, 411b; 1 39 1a; 
IV 225a, 485b, 488b, 49 1b, 
492a, 500a, 501a, 506b; v 16la 

1 213a, 231a; v 462a, 463b 

140 1a; m1 562a, 566a 

v 561b 

1 187a, 256b, 379b, 396a, 466a; 
11 325a, 401a; m 176b, 179a, 
179b, 563b, 564a, 564b, 566a; 
IV 312b; v 498a 

m 180a 

IV 513b 

m 176b 

v5lb 

11 258a; v 278b, 283a, 283b, 374a 

19la, 178b, 197b, 319a, 328b, 
443b, 449a, 480b, 499a, 499b, 
500a, 500b, 505a, 505b, 516b; 
44a, 46a, 182a, 251b, 258a, 
271b, 366b, 429b, 43 1a, 439a, 
449a, 558b; 11 66b, 136a, 136b, 
137a, 137b, 138a, 141b, 142a, 
177a, 183b, 199b, 203a, 335a, 
416a, 423a, 566a; Iv 12a, 96b, 
102b, 153a, 226a, 343b, 434a; 
v 80a, 113a, 126b, 194b, 278b, 
279a, 279b, 280a, 281b, 282a, 
282b, 283a, 283b, 284b, 285b, 
286a, 374a, 476a 

1500a 

1500a 

1500a; 1 449a, m1 136b, 137a; 
IV 12a, 153a; v 279a, 279b, 
280a, 280b, 282a 

1500a 

1500a; m1 137a 

1500b 

1500a 

1500a 

1 500a; m1 66b, 137a 

1500a; m1 137a 


ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES ~ya- 


yam al-bath 


yawum bu‘ath 


yacom al-din 


ef 


m4 


if 


md 


eh 


m4 








sae 


awm al-fasl 


awm al-fath 

awm al-furgan 

awm al-hay al-akhbar 
awm al-hasad 

awm al-hasra 


awm al-hisab 


awm al-jam‘ 
awm al-jum‘a 
awm al-jumu‘a 
awm kabir 
awm al-khulid 
awm al-khuriij 
am matim 
awm al-maw td 
awm muhit 


awm al-qiama 


awm sabtihim 

awm al-taghabun 

awm al-talaq 

awm al-tanadi 

awm thagil 

awm al-watd 

awm al-wagqi‘a 

awm al-wagt al-ma tim 

awm al-zina 
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87 


88 


89 


89-90 
89-91 
90 


91 


92 


92-93 
93 


94 


96 


II 


245a, 245b (Book); 305a (Children of Israel) 

35 1a (Grammar and the Q); 442a (Holy Spirit); 499a (Illiteracy) 

7b, 8a, 16a (Jesus); 24a (Jews and Judaism); 293a (Mary); 382a (Messenger); 
424b (Moses); 502b (Names of the Prophet); 508a (Names of the Q) 

36b (People of the Book); 282b (Profane and Sacred); 286a (Proof); 291a, 294b, 
295b, 297b (Prophets and Prophethood); 413a (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 
482b (Rhymed Prose) 

81a (Soul); 1 15a (Spirit); 301a (Torah) 

337a 
408a 


398b 
449a 


Circumcision); 492a (Curse) 
Heart) 


Jee, Ss. Se. 


Conquest) 

Muhammad) 

439a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
300b (Torah) 


26a (Jews and Judaism) 

26b (Jews and Judaism); 579b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
93a (Anger) 

345a (Grace); 420b (Heresy) 


25a (Jews and Judaism); 276a (Markets) 
453b (Reward and Punishment) 


305a (Children of Israel) 

24a (Jews and Judaism); 382a (Messenger); 449a (Muhammad) 

301la (Prophets and Prophethood); 439a (Revelation and Inspiration); 600a 
(Shr‘ism and the Q) 


274a (Calf of Gold) 

510a (Indifference) 

421b (Moses) 

99a (Animal Life) 

83b (Anatomy); 274a, 275a (Calf of Gold); 304b (Children of Israel); 465a 
(Covenant); 537a (Disobedience) 

218b (Food and Drink); 31la (Geography); 316a (Glory); 406a (Hearing and 
Deafness); 408b (Heart) 

394a (Miracles) 

128b (Politics and the Q) 

190a (Table); 302b (Torah); 502a (Witnessing and Testifying); 546b (Word of 
God) 


283a (Garden) 
24a (Jews and Judaism) 
31la, 312a (Provocation) 


ga 


378a (Community and Society in the Q); 480b (Creeds) 
483a (Rhymed Prose); 524b (Samaritans) 
286a (Time) 


429 


97 


97-98 


98 


99 


100 
101 


101-102 
102 


103 
104 


105 


105-109 
106 


iil 


IV 


Ill 
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87a, 87b, 89a (Angel); 447a (Cosmology) 

278a (Gabriel); 341a, 341b (Good News); 409a (Heart) 

13b (Jesus); 117a (Language and Style of the Q); 293b (Mary); 442a 
(Muhammad); 51 1b, 513b (Names of the Q); 516a (Nami) 

228a (Prayer); 293a (Prophets and Prophethood); 439a, 445a (Revelation and 
Inspiration) 

81a (Soul); 201a (Teaching); 300b (Torah) 

84b (Angel) 

23b (Enemies) 

26a (Jews and Judaism) 

217a (Prayer) 


24a (Enemies); 278a (Gabriel); 66a (Ethics and the Q) 

380a (Mercy); 388a (Michael) 

128a (Politics and the Q); 301b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
441a (Muhammad) 

286a (Proof) 

6a, 8a (Signs); 422b (Verse) 

431b (Contracts and Alliances) 


24b ( Jews and Judaism); 449a (Muhammad); 579b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
120b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 439a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
300b, 303b (Torah) 

189b (Literacy); 249b (Magic) 

195a (Babylon); 526b (Devil) 

115b (Exegesis of the Q: Classical and Medieval); 404a, 404b (Hariit and 
Marit) 

44a (Jinn); 94a (Kings and Rulers); 103b (Knowledge and Learning); 190a 
(Literacy); 246a (Magic) 

165a (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 

103b (Sovereignty); 202b, 203a (Teaching); 118b, 120b (Spiritual Beings) 


195b (Fear) 


439a (History and the Q) 
25b (Jews and Judaism) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief) 

345a (Grace); 365a (Grammar and the Q) 

26a (Jews and Judaism); 380a (Mercy) 

120b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 40a (People of the Book); 409b 
(Religious Pluralism and the Q) 


38a (People of the Book) 


15a, 15b, 16a, 16b, 17a (Abrogation); 34a (African Literature); 321a (Chron- 
ology and the Q); 348b (Codices of the Q); 353a (Collection of the Q); 480b 
(Creeds) 
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107 


108 


109 


110 


111 


112 


113 


114 


114-115 
115 


116 


II 


III 


II 


322a (God and his Attributes) 

160a, 162a, 163a (Law and the Q); 467b (Mu'tazila) 
447b (Revelation and Inspiration) 

6b, 8a (Signs); 303a (Torah); 422b (Verse) 


432b (Contracts and Alliances) 
274b (Friends and Friendship) 


120a (Apostasy) 
43b (Error); 358a (Grammar and the Q) 
301a (Prophets and Prophethood); 309b (Provocation) 


120a (Apostasy); 222b, 223b (Belief and Unbelief); 480b (Creeds) 
25a (Envy) 

26a, 28a (Jews and Judaism); 40a ( Jihad); 65b ( Judgment) 

40a (People of the Book); 120b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
152b (Sifism and the Q) 


480b (Creeds) 
340a (Good Deeds) 
196b (Taxation) 


24a (Jews and Judaism) 
116b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 286b, 287b (Proof); 3lla, 312a, 
312b (Provocation); 405a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 


170b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 

323b (God and his Attributes) 

17a (Paradise) 

313b (Trade and Commerce) 

245b (Book); 538b (Dissension) 

321a (God and his Attributes) 

24a (Jews and Judaism); 190a (Literacy); 591b (Orality and Writing in 
Arabia) 

405a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

301a, 304b (Torah); 573b (Zealotry) 


64b (Ethics and the Q) 
4a, 6a ( Jerusalem); 572a (Occasions of Revelation) 
230b (Prayer); 457a (Reward and Punishment); 516a (Sacred Precincts) 


572a (Occasions of Revelation) 


53a (Eschatology); 159a (Face); 160a (Face of God); 323b (God and his 
Attributes) 

572a (Occasions of Revelation) 

4b, 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 107a (Planets and Stars); 128a (Politics and the Q); 
221a (Prayer); 325b (Qibla) 

137b (Stifism and the Q); 282b (Time); 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
99b (Animal Life) 

314b (Glorification of God); 329b (God and his Attributes) 


431 


117 


118 


119 


120 


121 


121-122 
122 


123 


124 


124-125 
124-134 
124-141 
125 


IV 


II 


Ill 
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571b (Occasions of Revelation) 
4a (Pairs and Pairing); 220b, 223a (Prayer) 


319a (Chronology and the Q); 472a, 475b (Creation); 516b (Decision) 

185b (Fate); 269a (Freedom and Predestination); 327a, 327b (God and his 
Attributes); 536b (Innovation) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing); 61a (Persian Literature and the Q); 79a, 82a (Philos- 
ophy and the Q) 

109a (Speech); 287a (Time); 542b (Word of God) 


453a (Muhammad) 
296a (Prophets and Prophethood); 311b (Provocation) 
422b (Verse); 547b (Word of God) 


( 
341b (Good News); 414b (Hell and Hellfire) 
440b, 45 1a (Muhammad) 
3b (Pairs and Pairing) 


312a (Christians and Christianity) 

274b (Friends and Friendship) 

27b (Jews and Judaism); 449a (Muhammad) 
40 1a, 405a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 


245b (Book) 
591b (Orality and Writing in Arabia); 190a (Literacy) 
402b (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

301a (Torah) 


379a (Mercy) 

236b (Blessing); 304b (Children of Israel) 

345a (Grace); 434b (History and the Q) 

421b (Remembrance) 

366b (Grammar and the Q); 552a (Intercession) 
137b (Last Judgment); 379b (Mercy) 

7a, 7b (Abraham); 465b (Covenant) 

502b (Imam) 

95a (Kings and Rulers) 

109b (Speech); 363a (Trial); 548a (Word of God) 
6a (Abraham) 

421b (Remembrance) 

330b (Chronology and the Q) 


7b (Abraham); 163b (Art and Architecture and the Q); 254a (Bowing and 
Prostration) 

179a (Farewell Pilgrimage); 205a (Festivals and Commemorative Days); 564a 
(Ishmael) 

4b (Jerusalem); 76b, 78b (Ka‘ba); 340b (Mecca); 427a (Mosque) 
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125-127 


125-128 


125-136 


126 


127 


127-128 


127-129 


128 


128-129 
129 


130 


130-135 
130-141 
131 


IV 


52b (People of the House); 104b, 105a (Place of Abraham); 218a, 219b 
(Prayer); 485b, 488a (Ritual and the Q); 505b (Ritual Purity); 514b, 515b 
(Sacred Precincts) 

374b (Trips and Voyages); 448b (Visiting) 


6a (Abraham) 
84b (Everyday Life, g In); 460a (House, Domestic and Divine) 


459a (House, Domestic and Divine) 

340b (Mecca) 

327b (Qibla) 

38a (Jihad) 

221b (Belief and Unbelief); 236b (Blessing) 
3a (Earth); 311b (Geography) 

136a, 136b (Last Judgment) 

514b, 516a (Sacred Precincts) 

108a (Spatial Relations); 287a (Time) 


Ib (Ears); 205a (Festivals and Commemorative Days); 320b (God and his 
Attributes); 564a (Ishmael) 

76b, 78a (Ka‘ba) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 52b (People of the House); 227a (Prayer); 514b (Sacred 
Precincts); 575a (Seeing and Hearing) 


7a (Abraham) 
329b (Quraysh); 337b (Races); 519a (Safa and Marwa) 


446a (Muhammad) 


372a (Community and Society in the Q) 
72a (Ethics and the Q); 354b (Grammar and the Q) 
337b (Races); 429a (Repentance and Penance) 


423b (Verse) 


245b, 246a (Book) 

312a (Geography); 320a, 320b (God and his Attributes) 

190a, 19la (Literacy); 341a (Mecca); 441a (Muhammad); 491b (Myths and 
Legends in the Q) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing); 301a (Prophets and Prophethood); 505a (Ritual Purity) 
7a (Signs); 165b (Sunna); 201b (Teaching); 484a (Wisdom) 


6a (Abraham); 330b (Chronology and the Q); 373a (Community and Society 
in the Q) 

1 1b (Election); 364b (Grammar and the Q) 

291a (Prophets and Prophethood); 401a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

32b (Patriarchy) 

561b (Isaac) 

288a (Property) 

547a (Word of God) 


133 


135-141 
136 


137 


137-138 
138 


139 


140 


141 
142 


Ill 


I 


II 
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8a (Abraham) 

11b (Election); 366a (Grammar and the Q) 
la ( Jacob) 

397a (Religion) 


56 1b (Isaac); 563b (Ishmael) 
1b (Jacob); 507b (Names of the Q) 


5b, 6a (Abraham); 330b (Chronology and the Q); 373a (Community and 
Society in the Q) 

164a (Faith); 402b (Hanif) 

27b (Jews and Judaism); 446a, 449a, 453b (Muhammad) 

299b (Prophets and Prophethood); 40la, 405a (Religious Pluralism and 
the Q) 

243b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


7b ( Jesus) 


8a (Abraham); 480b (Creeds) 

56 1b (Isaac); 563b (Ishmael) 

la (Jacob); 8a, 17a (Jesus); 300a (Material Culture and the Q); 382a (Messen- 
ger); 428a (Mosque); 445a (Muhammad) 

298a (Prophets and Prophethood); 438b (Revelation and Inspiration) 

364a (Tribes and Clans) 


lb (Ears) 
321b (Material Culture and the Q); 454b (Muhammad); 559a (Numismatics) 
575a (Seeing and Hearing) 


( 
243b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


200a (Baptism); 466b (Covenant) 
243b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


( 
170b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
550a (Intention) 
39a, 40a (Jihad); 579b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
115b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
291a (Tolerance and Coercion) 


7b, 8a (Abraham); 1 18a (Apologetics) 

56 1b (Isaac); 563b (Ishmael) 

la (Jacob); 27b (Jews and Judaism) 

405a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

364a (Tribes and Clans); 492b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


209a (Literature and the Q) 


27b, 31a (Jews and Judaism) 

4b (Pairs and Pairing); 128a (Politics and the Q); 226b (Prayer); 413a (Reli- 
gious Pluralism and the Q); 431b (Responsibility) 

282b (Time) 
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142-143 
142-144 


142-145 
142-147 
142-150 


142-151 
142-152 
143 


144 


144-145 


145 


146 


148 


149 


149-150 
150 


IV 


I 
II 


Vv 


226b (Prayer); 326b (Qibla) 
320a (Chronology and the Q) 


( 

( 
31 1a (Geography) 
108a (Spatial Relations) 
( 


519b (Safa and Marwa) 
163b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
12b (Abrogation) 


3a (Jerusalem) 


226b (Prayer); 325a, 327a, 327b (Qibla) 
340a (Mecca) 
328b (Chronology and the Q) 


12b (Abrogation); 372a (Community and Society in the Q) 

321a (God and his Attributes); 396a (Hadith and the Q) 

197b (Literary Structures of the Q); 377b (Menstruation); 402a, 402b (Mod- 
eration); 447a (Muhammad); 502a (Names of the Prophet) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 327a (Qibla); 600a (Shr'ism and the Q) 

175a (Stra); 490b (Witness to Faith); 493b (Witnessing and Testifying); 572b, 
573a (Zealotry) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief); 246a (Book) 

32a (Epigraphy); 159a (Face); 299a (Geography) 

77b, 79a (Ka‘ba); 162b (Law and the Q); 340a (Mecca); 446b (Muhammad) 
226b (Prayer); 281b (Profane and Sacred); 327a (Qibla); 515a (Sacred Precincts) 
303b (Torah) 


36a (People of the Book) 
556b (Worship) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief) 
27b (Jews and Judaism) 
301a (Torah) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief); 245b, 246a (Book) 
243a (Forgery) 

25b (Jews and Judaism) 

36a (People of the Book) 

301a (Torah) 


61a (Ethics and the Q) 
197b (Literary Structures of the Q) 


224a (Forbidden); 299a (Geography) 
77b (Ka‘ba); 340a (Mecca) 
226b (Prayer) 


8a (Pairs and Pairing); 281b (Profane and Sacred) 


320a (Chronology and the Q) 


435 


151 


152 


152-153 
152-157 
153 


153-155 
153-156 
154 


155 


155-156 
155-157 
156 


156-157 
157 
158 


Ill 
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224a (Forbidden); 299a (Geography) 
77b (Ka‘ba); 162b (Law and the Q); 340a (Mecca) 
226b (Prayer) 


245b, 246a (Book) 

335a (Goliath) 

189b, 190a, 191a (Literacy); 441a, 442b, 443b (Muhammad); 524a (Narratives) 
301a (Prophets and Prophethood); 505a (Ritual Purity) 

7a (Signs); 20 1b (Teaching); 483b (Wisdom) 


220b (Belief and Unbelief) 

166a (Faith); 434b (History and the Q) 

373b (Memory) 

2a (Pairs and Pairing); 230a (Prayer); 424a (Remembrance); 487b (Ritual and 
the Q) 


372a (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 
362b (Trial) 


( 
458b (Courage) 
165a (Faith); 181a (Fasting) 


46 1a (Courage) 
434b (Virtue) 


506a (Death and the Dead) 

45b (Eschatology); 209b (Fighting) 

282b, 283a, 286a (Martyrs); 41a (Jihad) 

30b (Path or Way) 

457a (War) 

458b (Courage) 

6b (Economics); 341a (Good News) 

184b (Life); 579a (Opposition to Muhammad) 
289a (Property) 

83a (Soul); 133b (Suffering); 363a (Trial) 


37b ( Jihad) 

363a (Trial) 

28b (Epigraphy); 91b (Everyday Life, Q In) 

63a (Persian Literature and the Q) 

133b (Suffering); 374b (Trips and Voyages) 

359b (Medicine and the Q) 

218a (Prayer) 

353b, 354a (Collection of the Q) 

64a (Ethics and the Q); 85a (Everyday Life, g In); 179a (Farewell Pilgrimage); 
299b (Geography); 340a (Good Deeds); 372a (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 
77a, 79a (Ka‘ba); 128a (Language and Style of the Q); 338b, 339a (Mecca) 
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159 


160 


161 


161-162 
162 
163 


163-238 
164 


164-165 
165 


165-166 


167 


168 


169 


170 


IV 


III 


I 


II 


52b (People of the House); 92b, 93a, 98a (Pilgrimage); 213a (Praise); 259a 
(Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q); 283b (Profane and Sacred); 515b (Sacred Pre- 
cincts); 518b, 519b (Safa and Marwa) 

318a (Tradition and Custom); 448a (Visiting); 463a (Water) 


305a (Children of Israel); 492a (Curse) 
25b (Jews and Judaism); 509a (Names of the Q) 
479b (Whisper) 


330a (God and his Attributes) 
427b (Repentance and Penance) 


( 
( 
120b (Apostasy); 492a (Curse) 
116b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 


418a (Hell and Hellfire) 
553a (Intercession) 
( 


209a (Basmala); 329b (Chronology and the Q) 

320a, 329b (God and his Attributes) 

304b (Material Culture and the Q) 

5a (Pairs and Pairing) 

488b (Witness to Faith); 500a, 500b, 501a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


210a (Literature and the Q) 


45a (Agriculture and Vegetation); 52a, 53b (Air and Wind); 95b (Animal Life); 
443a (Cosmology); 474a (Creation); 50 1a, 501b (Day, Times of) 

3a (Earth) 

212a (Literature and the Q); 379a (Mercy); 528b, 530b, 53 1b (Nature as Signs) 
70b (Philosophy and the Q); 438a (Revelation and Inspiration); 604a (Ships) 
280b (Time); 373a (Trips and Voyages); 412a (Vehicles); 47 1a (Weather) 

472b (Creation) 

476b (Idolatry and Idolaters) 

235b, 236b (Love and Affection) 

486b (Wish and Desire) 


197b (Literary Structures of the Q) 


197b (Literary Structures of the Q); 379a (Mercy) 
430b (Repentance and Penance) 


526a (Devil) 
23b (Enemies); 219b (Food and Drink) 


580b (Sex and Sexuality) 

19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 
221b (Belief and Unbelief) 
31b (Jews and Judaism) 

32b (Patriarchy) 

317a (Tradition and Custom) 


( 
( 
298a (Chastisement and Punishment) 
( 
( 


172 


172-173 
173 


174 


176 


177 


178 


178-179 
179 


ug 


Ill 


II 


Ill 
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100a (Animal Life); 226a (Belief and Unbelief) 
370b (Gratitude and Ingratitude); 406b (Hearing and Deafness) 
10a (Parable) 


96b (Animal Life) 
219b (Food and Drink); 462a (House, Domestic and Divine); 467a (Hunting 
and Fishing) 


174b (Lawful and Unlawful) 


96b, 97a (Animal Life); 237b (Blood and Blood Clot); 291b (Carrion) 

68b (Ethics and the Q); 220a, 220b, 221a (Food and Drink); 224a (Forbidden); 
321a (God and his Attributes) 

173a, 174a (Lawful and Unlawful) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 282a (Profane and Sacred); 483b (Rhymed Prose); 
504a (Ritual Purity); 517b (Sacrifice) 

19a (Sin, Major and Minor); 55a (Slaughter) 


245b (Book); 298a (Chastisement and Punishment); 305a (Children of Israel) 
416a (Hell and Hellfire) 

25b (Jews and Judaism) 

36b (People of the Book); 505a (Ritual Purity) 

110b (Speech); 547b (Word of God) 


43b (Error) 
276a (Markets) 


245b (Book) 
579b (Opposition to Muhammad) 


66a (Almsgiving); 189a (Authority); 219a (Belief and Unbelief); 289a, 289b 
(Captives) 

7a, 8b (Economics); 60b, 61a, 70b, 71b, 75b (Ethics and the Q); 174b, 176a 
(Family); 340a (Good Deeds); 359a (Grammar and the Q) 

63b (Joy and Misery); 136a, 136b (Last Judgment); 210a (Literature and the 
Q); 603b (Orphans) 

90b (Piety); 288b (Property); 298b (Prophets and Prophethood) 

57a, 58a, 59b (Slaves and Slavery); 132a (Strangers and Foreigners); 132a 
(Suffering); 196b, 197a (Taxation); 282b (Time); 305a (Torah); 501b (Witness- 
ing and Testifying) 

38a (Age of Ignorance); 239a, 239b (Blood Money); 244b (Book); 260a 
(Brother and Brotherhood); 369b (Community and Society in the Q) 

61b, 62a (Ethics and the Q) 

459a (Murder); 499a (Nadir, Bani al-) 

436a (Retaliation); 453a (Reward and Punishment) 

58a (Slaves and Slavery); 417a, 417b (Vengeance); 438a (Virtues and Vices, 
Commanding and Forbidding); 525a (Women and the Q) 


183b (Life) 


409a (Heart) 
193a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
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180 


181 


181-182 
182 


183 


183-184 


183-185 


183-186 
183-187 


184 


184-185 


185 


II 


436b (Retaliation) 
417a (Vengeance) 


12a, 12b (Abrogation); 244b (Book); 321a (Chronology and the Q) 

75a (Ethics and the Q); 174b (Family); 518b (Inheritance) 

163b, 164a, 164b (Law and the Q) 

21b (Parents); 32a (Patriarchy); 288b (Property); 449a (Revision and Alteration) 
438a (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding) 


480b (Creeds) 
lb (Ears); 32a (Epigraphy); 519a (Inheritance) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing); 575a (Seeing and Hearing) 


19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


519a (Inheritance) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing); 483b (Rhymed Prose) 


244b (Book) 

83b (Everyday Life, g In); 182a (Fasting) 
23a (Jews and Judaism) 

340b, 341a (Ramadan) 


182a (Fasting) 
487a (Ritual and the Q) 


227a (Prayer); 413a (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 485b (Ritual and the Q) 
284b (Time) 


340a (Ramadan) 


253a (Boundaries and Precepts) 

180b (Fasting); 262b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
341a, 346b (Ramadan) 

175a (Stra); 556a, 556b (Worship) 


12a (Abrogation); 187b (Atonement); 358a (Collection of the Q) 

182b, 183b (Fasting); 450a (Hospitality and Courtesy); 501b (Illness and Health) 
57b (Journey); 353b (Medicine and the Q) 

342b, 343b (Ramadan); 523b (Salvation) 

284b (Time); 373a (Trips and Voyages) 

340a (Good Deeds) 

57b (Journey) 


8a (Pairs and Pairing) 
280b (Time) 


12a (Abrogation); 183a (Asceticism); 289a (Captives); 444b (Cosmology); 
486b (Criterion) 

82b, 84a (Everyday Life, g In); 18la, 182a, 183a, 183b, 184a (Fasting); 187a 
(Fate); 204a (Festivals and Commemorative Days); 219a (Food and Drink); 
366b (Grammar and the Q); 501b (IIlness and Health) 


439 


186 


187 


187-190 
188 


189 


190 


190-191 
190-193 


190-195 
191 


Til 


IV 


III 


IV 


Ill 


IV 
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57b (Journey); 160b, 16la (Law and the Q); 378b (Mercy); 412b, 413a 
(Months); 415a (Moon); 442a (Muhammad); 496b (Myths and Legends in the 
Q); 507b (Names of the Q); 537b (Night of Power) 

293a (Prophets and Prophethood); 343b, 344a, 344b (Ramadan); 443b (Reve- 
lation and Inspiration); 57 1b (Seasons) 

272a (Theology and the Q); 284b (Time); 373a (Trips and Voyages); 475b 
(Weights and Measures); 492a, 495a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


445a (Cosmology) 
229a (Prayer); 341b, 342a (Ramadan); 229a (Sufism and the Q) 


244b (Book); 252b, 253a (Boundaries and Precepts); 346b (Clothing); 364a, 
364b (Colors); 445a (Cosmology); 500b, 503a, 503b (Day, Times of) 

175a (Family); 182b (Fasting); 546b (Instruments) 

209a, 222a (Literature and the Q); 235a (Love and Affection); 278b (Marriage 
and Divorce); 417a, 419a (Morning) 

107a (Planets and Stars); 283b (Profane and Sacred); 344b (Ramadan); 485b, 
486a (Ritual and the Q); 502b (Ritual Purity); 581b, 583a (Sex and Sexuality) 
7a (Signs); 28 la, 288b (Time); 526b (Women and the Q) 


496b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 


301a (Cheating) 
6b (Economics) 
65b ( Judgment) 
469b (Wealth) 


272b, 273a (Calendar); 444b (Cosmology) 

31a (Epigraphy); 60b (Ethics and the Q); 182b (Fasting) 

223a (Literature and the Q); 412b (Months); 414b, 415a (Moon); 571b (Occa- 
sions of Revelation) 

90b (Piety); 91b (Pilgrimage); 108a (Planets and Stars); 228a (Prayer); 256a 
(Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q); 330b (Quraysh); 487a (Ritual and the Q) 

284a (Time); 318a (Tradition and Custom); 475b (Weights and Measures) 


397b (Conquest); 46 1a (Courage) 

15la (Expeditions and Battles); 209a, 209b (Fighting); 322b (God and his 
Attributes) 

38a, 39a, 40a ( Jihad); 58a (Journey) 

30a (Path or Way); 35a (Peace); 482a (Rhymed Prose) 

456a, 456b (War) 


209a (Fighting) 

225a (Belief and Unbelief) 

36b (Jihad); 577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 

339b (Mecca) 

14a (Abrogation) 

144a (Expeditions and Battles); 209a (Fighting); 224a (Forbidden); 299a 
(Geography) 
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191-194 
192 


192-193 
193 


194 


195 


196 


196-203 
197 


197-199 
197-200 
198 


III 


III 


IV 


39a (Jihad); 77b (Ka‘ba); 449b (Muhammad) 
28 1b (Profane and Sacred); 515b (Sacred Precincts) 
456b, 458b (War) 


40a (Jihad) 

41b ( Jihad); 379b (Mercy) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing) 

428a (Repentance and Penance) 


397b (Conquest); 461a (Courage) 

144a (Expeditions and Battles) 

39a, 41b ( Jihad) 

416a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

292b (Tolerance and Coercion); 456b, 458b (War); 543a (Word of God) 


209a (Fighting); 224b (Forbidden) 

172b (Lawful and Unlawful); 183b (Life); 39a (Jihad); 410a (Months) 
282a (Profane and Sacred); 436a (Retaliation) 

285a (Time); 417a (Vengeance); 456b (War); 475b (Weights and Measures) 


209b (Fighting); 322a (God and his Attributes) 

42a (Jihad) 

30b (Path or Way); 64b (Persian Literature and the Q) 

159b, 161la, 162a (Suicide); 486b (Wish and Desire) 

65a (Almsgiving); 81b (Anatomy); 187b (Atonement) 

85a (Everyday Life, g In); 180b (Fasting); 205b (Festivals and Commemora- 
tive Days); 299a (Geography); 450a (Hospitality and Courtesy); 501b (Iness 
and Health) 

77b (Ka‘ba); 128a (Language and Style of the Q); 339a (Mecca); 353b 
(Medicine and the Q); 376a (Menstruation); 55la, 553a (Numbers and 
Enumeration) 

91b, 94a, 94b, 95a, 95b, 98b (Pilgrimage); 281b (Profane and Sacred); 485b, 
487a (Ritual and the Q); 523b (Salvation) 

175a (Stra); 198a (Taxation); 280a (Time); 375a (Trips and Voyages); 448a 
(Visiting); 556b (Worship) 

340a (Good Deeds); 460a (House, Domestic and Divine) 


511b (Debate and Disputation) 

84b (Everyday Life, g In) 

278b (Marriage and Divorce); 410b (Months) 
91b (Pilgrimage); 583a (Sex and Sexuality) 
285a (Time); 475b (Weights and Measures) 
339b (Mecca) 

423b (Remembrance) 


146a (‘Arafat); 349a (Codices of the Q) 
6b (Economics) 


441 


198-199 
199 


200 


201 
202 
203 


204-205 
205 


207 


208 


209 
210 


211 


212 


213 


Ill 


EE. 


Ill 
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173b (Lawful and Unlawful); 372a (Memory) 

95b, 96b (Pilgrimage); 259a (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q); 281b (Profane 
and Sacred); 421a (Remembrance); 515b (Sacred Precincts) 

19a (Sin, Major and Minor); 318a (Tradition and Custom) 


95b (Pilgrimage) 

379b (Mercy) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 96b (Pilgrimage); 330b (Quraysh); 482a, 483b 
(Rhymed Prose) 

434b (History and the Q) 


( 
487b (Ritual and the Q) 
317a (Tradition and Custom) 


552a (World) 

66b ( Judgment) 

499b (Day, Times of) 

96b (Pilgrimage) 

280a (Time) 

440a (Corruption) 

32a (African Literature) 

63a (Ethics and the Q); 322b (God and his Attributes) 
414b, 415a (Hell and Hellfire); 448a (Honor) 

104a (Pit) 

577a (Servants) 

441b (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding) 
526a (Devil) 

23b, 24a (Enemies) 

39b, 40a (Jihad) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing); 286b (Proof) 

463a (Court) 

316a, 316b (Glory); 325b (God and his Attributes) 

543a (Word of God); 554a (World) 

236b (Blessing); 304a (Children of Israel) 

286a (Proof) 

4b, 8a (Signs) 

401a (Mockery) 

340a (Transitoriness) 

222b (Belief and Unbelief); 245a, 245b (Book); 372a, 377a (Community and 
Society in the Q); 538a (Dissension) 

321a (God and his Attributes); 341b (Good News); 431b, 432a (History and 


the Q) 
444b (Muhammad); 509a (Names of the Q) 
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214 


215 


215-216 
216 


217 


218 


219 


220 


IV 


III 


IV 


III 


3b (Pairs and Pairing); 127b, 133b (Politics and the Q); 290b, 301a (Prophets 
and Prophethood); 337a (Races) 


220b (Belief and Unbelief) 

282b (Garden) 

37b (Jihad); 63b (Joy and Misery) 
335a (Qurayza, Bani al-) 


75a (Ethics and the Q); 85b (Everyday Life, Q In); 174b (Family); 450a 
(Hospitality and Courtesy) 

604a (Orphans) 

21b (Parents); 209a (Poverty and the Poor) 

132a (Strangers and Foreigners); 204b (Teaching) 


252a (Maintenance and Upkeep) 


14a (Abrogation); 224a (Belief and Unbelief); 244b (Book) 

68a (Ethics and the Q); 151a (Expeditions and Battles); 209a, 209b (Fighting); 
340a (Good Deeds); 367a (Grammar and the Q) 

41b ( Jihad); 235b (Love and Affection); 577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
456b, 457a (War) 


120b (Apostasy); 397b (Conquest) 

69a (Ethics and the Q); 85b (Everyday Life, g In); 144a, 149a (Expeditions 
and Battles); 209a (Fighting); 224b (Forbidden); 299a (Geography); 358a 
(Grammar and the Q); 431a (History and the Q) 

40a, 41b (Jihad); 77b (Ka‘ba); 183b (Life); 339a (Mecca); 410a (Months); 
449a (Muhammad); 579b (Opposition to Muhammad) 

282a (Profane and Sacred); 332a (Quraysh); 456a (Reward and Punishment); 
515a (Sacred Precincts) 

285a (Time); 293b (Tolerance and Coercion); 375a (Trips and Voyages); 
456b, 458b (War); 475b (Weights and Measures) 


225a (Belief and Unbelief); 320a (Chronology and the Q) 
449a (Hope) 

37a (Jihad); 58a (Journey) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 17a (Paradise); 30a (Path or Way) 
375b (Trips and Voyages) 


321a (Chronology and the Q) 

7a (Economics); 67b (Ethics and the Q); 85b (Everyday Life, g In); 221b (Food 
and Drink); 237b, 238b (Foretelling in the Q); 280a (Gambling); 556a, 556b, 
557a (Intoxicants) 

152a, 169a (Law and the Q); 252b (Maintenance and Upkeep); 570a (Occa- 
sions of Revelation); 579b (Opposition to Muhammad) 

500a (Ritual Purity) 

19a (Sin, Major and Minor); 481b (Wine) 


261b (Brother and Brotherhood) 
62b, 75b (Ethics and the Q); 85b (Everyday Life, Q In) 


~ 


443 


221 


222 


222-223 
223 


224 


225 


226 


226-227 
227 


227-232 
228 
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96a (Kinship); 604a (Orphans) 
6a (Pairs and Pairing); 488b (Ritual and the Q) 


213a (Beauty); 299a (Chastity); 396a, 397a (Concubines); 437a (Conversion) 
245a (Forgiveness); 558b (Invitation) 

277a, 277b, 278a (Marriage and Divorce) 

580b, 582a (Sex and Sexuality) 

7a (Signs); 57a, 58a (Slaves and Slavery); 293a (Tolerance and Coercion) 


81a (Anatomy); 342b (Cleanliness and Ablution) 

85b (Everyday Life, g In); 322a (God and his Attributes) 

376a, 377a (Menstruation) 

426a (Repentance and Penance); 491a (Ritual and the Q); 501b, 502a (Ritual 
Purity); 583a (Sex and Sexuality) 

524b (Women and the Q) 


278b (Marriage and Divorce) 


235a (Birth Control) 

76a (Ethics and the Q); 175b (Family); 304b (Geography); 341a (Good News) 
582b (Sex and Sexuality) 

71a (Social Sciences and the Q); 524b, 540a (Women and the Q) 


480b (Creeds) 

60b (Ethics and the Q) 

564b (Oaths) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 575a (Seeing and Hearing) 
393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


109b (Language and Style of the Q); 401b (Moderation); 565a, 565b (Oaths) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing); 573a (Secrets) 

334a (Traditional Disciplines of Q Studies); 393a (Turkish Literature and 
the Q) 


19b (Abstinence) 

279b (Marriage and Divorce); 551b (Numbers and Enumeration) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 583b (Sex and Sexuality) 

285a (Time); 453b, 454a, 454b (Waiting Period); 476a (Weights and Measures) 


280a (Marriage and Divorce); 562b (Oaths) 


96a (Kinship) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing) 


68b (Ethics and the Q) 


194a, 194b (Baal) 

76a (Ethics and the Q); 175b (Family) 

136b (Last Judgment); 278b, 279a, 280b (Marriage and Divorce) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing); 501b (Ritual Purity) 

438a (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding); 453b, 454a, 454b 
(Waiting Period); 480b (Widow); 495b (Witnessing and Testifying); 522a 
(Womb); 525a, 528b, 537a (Women and the Q) 
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228-230 
229 


229-230 


230 


231 


231-235 
232 


232-233 
233 


234 


234-235 
235 


IV 


I 


II 


283a (Profane and Sacred) 


252b, 253b (Boundaries and Precepts) 

23b (Enemies); 61b, 64b (Ethics and the Q) 

280a (Marriage and Divorce); 96a (Kinship) 

7a (Pairs and Pairing); 237b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies) 

438a (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding); 528b (Women and 
the Q) 


253a, 253b (Boundaries and Precepts) 
581b (Sex and Sexuality) 
528b (Women and the Q) 


253a, 253b (Boundaries and Precepts) 
172b (Lawful and Unlawful); 280b (Marriage and Divorce) 
538b (Scholar); 580b (Sex and Sexuality) 


245b (Book); 305b (Children of Israel) 

71a, 72a (Justice and Injustice); 279b (Marriage and Divorce); 400a, 401a 
(Mockery) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing) 

7a (Signs); 317b (Tradition and Custom); 454b (Waiting Period); 483b 
(Wisdom) 


289a (Time) 


343b (Cleanliness and Ablution) 
136b (Last Judgment); 235a (Love and Affection) 
505b (Ritual Purity); 580b (Sex and Sexuality) 


20a (Parents) 


234b (Birth Control); 302a (Children); 407a, 408b (Consultation) 

76a (Ethics and the Q); 175b (Family); 290a (Gender) 

106a, 106b, 107a, 107b (Lactation); 252b (Maintenance and Upkeep); 278b, 
279a, 280b (Marriage and Divorce) 

7a (Pairs and Pairing); 432b (Responsibility) 

204b (Teaching); 285b (Time); 476b, 477a, 477b, 478a (Wet-Nursing); 549a 
(Work); 570a (Youth and Old Age) 


353a (Collection of the Q) 
551b (Numbers and Enumeration) 
285b (Time); 453b, 454a, 454b (Waiting Period); 476a (Weights and Measures) 


480a (Widow) 


244b (Book); 464a (Covenant) 

96a (Kinship); 235a (Love and Affection); 278a (Marriage and Divorce); 401b 
(Moderation) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 580b (Sex and Sexuality) 

19a (Sin, Major and Minor); 438a (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and For- 
bidding); 454b (Waiting Period); 480b (Widow) 


236-237 


23] 


239 


240 


241 


242 
243 


243-252 
244 


245 


III 
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60b (Joy and Misery) 
438a (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding) 


258b (Bridewealth) 
313b (Gift-Giving) 
278b, 281a (Marriage and Divorce) 


258b (Bridewealth); 412a (Contamination); 464a (Covenant) 
195b (Fear); 374b (Guardianship) 

96a (Kinship); 278b (Marriage and Divorce) 

580b (Sex and Sexuality) 

527a (Women and the Q) 


35b, 36a (Afternoon); 44b (Agriculture and Vegetation); 328b (Chronology 
and the Q); 502b (Day, Times of) 

158a (Law and the Q); 210a (Literature and the Q); 419a (Morning); 545a 
(Noon) 

219b, 222b, 224a, 224b (Prayer); 308a (Protection) 

278a (Time); 556a, 556b (Worship) 


198b (Feet) 

42a ( Jihad) 

233a (Prayer Formulas); 421a (Remembrance) 
201a, 201b (Teaching) 


12a (Abrogation); 352b (Collection of the Q) 

519a (Inheritance) 

60b (Joy and Misery); 252a (Maintenance and Upkeep); 278b (Marriage and 
Divorce) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing) 

454b (Waiting Period); 481a (Widow) 


60b ( Joy and Misery); 280b (Marriage and Divorce) 
454b (Waiting Period) 


67a, 67b (Ethics and the Q) 


506b (Death and the Dead) 

154b (Ezekiel) 

5b (Jerusalem); 364b (Medicine and the Q); 379a (Mercy); 524a (Narratives) 
109a (Speech); 455b (War); 545a (Word of God) 


521a (Narratives) 


225a (Belief and Unbelief); 461a (Courage) 
209b (Fighting); 340a (Good Deeds) 

39a, 40a (Jihad) 

457a (War) 

65a (Almsgiving) 

8b (Economics); 354a (Grammar and the Q) 
209a (Literature and the Q) 
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1vV_ 6b (Pairs and Pairing); 457a (Reward and Punishment) 
v 457a (War) 


246 1 244b (Book); 369a (Community and Society in the Q) 
m 355b, 367a (Grammar and the Q); 432b (History and the Q) 
mi 524a (Narratives) 
IW  527a, 527b, 528a (Samuel) 
v 457a (War) 


246-248 Iv 526b, 527a, 527b, 528b, 530a (Samuel); 590a (Shekhinah) 


246-251 mt 522b (Narratives) 
IV 536a (Saul) 
v  455b (War) 
246-252 1 303a (Children of Israel) 


247 1 80a (Anatomy) 
um 6b (Economics); 11b (Election); 320a (God and his Attributes); 354a (Gram- 
mar and the Q) 
mr 94a (Kings and Rulers) 
Iv 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 128a, 130a (Politics and the Q); 29la (Prophets and 
Prophethood); 527a, 529a, 529b (Samuel); 538a (Scholar) 
v 468a (Wealth) 


247-251 wm 145b (Expeditions and Battles); 404a (Hartt and Marat) 


248 t 158a (Ark) 
ur 94b (Kings and Rulers); 395a (Miracles) 
wv 425b (Remnant); 527a, 529a (Samuel); 590b (Shekhinah) 
v_ 404b (Uncertainty) 


249 mu 335a (Goliath) 
IV. 529b (Samuel) 
v_ 48a (Sira and the Q); 184b (Syria); 377a (Troops) 
249-250 1 461a (Courage) 
v_ 434b (Virtue) 
( 


249-251 1 334b (Goliath) 
IV 529a (Samuel) 


250 um 70b (Ethics and the Q); 198b (Feet) 


251 1 439b (Corruption); 496a (David) 
mu 62b (Ethics and the Q); 431a (History and the Q) 
mz 94a (Kings and Rulers) 
1v 128a, 128b (Politics and the Q); 536b (Saul) 
v_ 103b (Sovereignty); 200b (‘Teaching); 457a (War); 483a (Wisdom); 553a (World) 


251-252 v_ 4a (Signs) 


252 m 119b (Exegesis of the Q: Classical and Medieval) 
mz 190a (Literacy); 441a, 45la (Muhammad) 


447 


252-253 
253 


254 


256-258 
257 


III 


II 


Ill 


IV 


Ill 


IV 


Ill 
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297b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
42 1b (Verse) 


7b (Jesus) 


480b (Creeds); 538b (Dissension) 

430b (History and the Q); 442a (Holy Spirit) 

8a, 16a, 17a, 19b (Jesus); 293a (Mary); 382a (Messenger) 

282b (Profane and Sacred); 286b (Proof); 292a, 295b (Prophets and Prophet- 
hood) 

81a (Soul); 110a (Speech); 115a (Spirit); 533b (Women and the Q); 546b, 547b 
(Word of God) 


500a (Day, Times of) 
141a (Last Judgment) 


103b (Anthropomorphism); 115a (Apologetics); 170b, 171la (Art and Archi- 
tecture and the Q); 264b (Burial); 329b (Chronology and the Q); 443b, 446a 
(Cosmology); 472b (Creation); 480b (Creeds) 

28b, 30b, 33b, 37b, 38b (Epigraphy); 96a (Everyday Life, g In); 275b (Furni- 
ture and Furnishings); 320a, 320b, 325b, 326a (God and his Attributes); 408b 
(Heart); 410b (Heaven and Sky); 461a (House, Domestic and Divine); 552b 
(Intercession) 

182b (Life); 197b (Literary Structures of the Q); 267b (Manuscripts of the Q); 
300a, 304b, 319a, 321b, 322a, 327a, 327b (Material Culture and the Q); 437a 
(Mosque); 513b (Names of the Q) 

4a, 4b, 5b, 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 63b (Persian Literature and the Q); 163b, 
172b, 173a, 176a, 180a (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 184a (Posses- 
sion and Possessions); 234a (Prayer Formulas); 380a (Recitation of the Q); 
435b (Resurrection) 

6la (Sleep); 61a (Stfism and the Q); 277a (Throne of God); 371b (Trinity); 
427b (Verse); 488b (Witness to Faith); 500b, 501a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


224a (Belief and Unbelief); 374b (Community and Society in the Q); 465a 
(Covenant) 

152a (Expeditions and Battles) 

40a (Jihad); 197b (Literary Structures of the Q); 325b (Material Culture and 
the Q); 499a (Nadir, Band al-); 503b (Names of the Prophet); 531a (Nature as 
Signs) 

121b, 122a (Polemic and Polemical Language); 142a (Politics and the Q); 
238b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 415a, 415b (Religious Plural- 
ism and the Q) 

68a (Social Sciences and the Q); 291b, 292b, 293a, 293b, 294a (Tolerance and 
Coercion); 362b (Trial); 393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 405a 
(Uncertainty); 573b (Zealotry) 


314b (Material Culture and the Q) 


533a (Dialogues) 
273a, 273b (Friends and Friendship); 482a (Idols and Images) 
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258 


258-260 
259 


260 


261 


261-262 
261-265 
262 


263 


263-264 
264 


264-265 


265 


70b ( Justice and Injustice); 186a (Light); 23 1b (Lord) 
120a (Spiritual Beings); 182a (Symbolic Imagery) 


295b (Chastisement and Punishment) 

330a (God and his Attributes) 

93a (Kings and Rulers); 524a (Narratives); 539a, 539b (Nimrod) 

78a (Philosophy and the Q); 107a (Planets and Stars); 160a, 161a (Polytheism 
and Atheism); 184a (Possession and Possessions); 21 1a (Power and Impotence) 
103b (Sovereignty); 282b (Time) 


494b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 


98a (Animal Life); 166a (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
348a (Grammar and the Q) 

5b (Jerusalem); 396b (Miracles) 

4b, 5a (Signs); 286a (Time) 


6a (Abraham); 98a (Animal Life); 532a (Dialogues) 

409a (Heart) 

117b (Language and Style of the Q); 396a (Miracles) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing) 

242a (Textual Criticism of the Q) 

42a (Agriculture and Vegetation) 

399a (Miracles) 

6a, 6b (Pairs and Pairing); 10a (Parable); 30b (Path or Way) 


209b (Fighting) 
469a (Wealth) 


58a (Journey); 376a (Menstruation) 

30b (Path or Way); 455a (Reward and Punishment) 

138a (Stifism and the Q); 313b (Trade and Commerce) 

65b (Almsgiving) 

320a (God and his Attributes); 453a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 
376a (Menstruation); 378b (Mercy) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing) 


198b (Taxation) 


65b (Almsgiving); 184b (Ashes); 435b (Conversion) 

4a (Earth); 468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 

136b (Last Judgment); 225b (Literature and the Q); 376a (Menstruation) 

10a (Parable) 

129b (Stone); 129b (Sufism and the Q); 268b (Theology and the Q); 434a 
(Virtue); 469a (Wealth) 


209b (Literature and the Q) 

13a (Paradise) 

42a (Agriculture and Vegetation); 65a, 66b (Almsgiving) 
4a (Earth) 
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1v_ 6b (Pairs and Pairing); 10a (Parable) 
v 252a (Textual Criticism of the Q); 407b, 408a (Usury) 


265-266 wm 283a (Garden) 


266 1 246a (Book) 
1m 304a (Geography) 
ut 580b (Oppressed on Earth) 
v 5b (Signs); 127b (Springs and Fountains); 464b (Water); 570b (Youth and Old 
Age) 
267 1 330a (God and his Attributes) 
1v_ 6a (Pairs and Pairing) 
v_ 408a (Usury) 


268 I 526a (Devil) 
um 245a (Forgiveness) 
1v_ 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 580b (Sex and Sexuality) 


269 u 434b, 435a (History and the Q) 
Iv 68b (Philosophy and the Q) 
v  483a (Wisdom) 


270 v_ 193b (Taxation); 449b (Vow) 


271 I 65b (Almsgiving) 
i 7a (Economics); 450a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 


= 


ea 


mr 571a (Occasions of Revelation) 
tv 209a (Poverty and the Poor) 
v_ 198a (Taxation) 


271-272 wv  198b (Taxation) 
271-273 v_  199a, 199b (Taxation) 


272 I 65b (Almsgiving); 435b (Conversion) 
m 110b (Exegesis of the Q: Classical and Medieval); 159a (Face); 160a (Face of 
God); 323b (God and his Attributes) 
Iv 221a (Prayer) 
v_ 198b (Taxation); 487a (Wish and Desire) 
273 I 66a (Almsgiving) 
wm 450a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 
mr 58a ( Journey) 
tv 209a (Poverty and the Poor) 
v_ 198b (Taxation) 


273-274 1 389b (Companions of the Prophet) 


274 I 65b (Almsgiving); 501a (Day, Times of) 
wu 450a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 
ut 571b (Occasions of Revelation) 
v_ 313b (Trade and Commerce); 469b (Wealth) 
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274-275 
275 


275-276 
275-280 
276 


277 


278 


278-279 


279 


281 


282 


282-283 


283 


Vv 


II 


III 


IV 


407b (Usury) 


6b (Economics); 142b (Exhortations); 418a (Hell and Hellfire); 540b (Insanity) 
174b (Lawful and Unlawful) 

282a, 283a (Profane and Sacred) 

438b (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding) 


21b (Sin, Major and Minor) 
8a (Economics) 


221a (Belief and Unbelief) 
322b (God and his Attributes) 
380a (Mercy) 

198b (Taxation) 


220a (Belief and Unbelief) 

60b (Ethics and the Q); 340a (Good Deeds) 
184a (Life) 

17a (Paradise); 487a (Ritual and the Q) 

196b (Taxation); 313b (Trade and Commerce) 


326a (Chronology and the Q) 
456a (War) 


427a (Repentance and Penance) 
21b (Sin, Major and Minor) 


8a (Economics); 144a (Expeditions and Battles) 
407a (Usury); 455a (War) 


8a (Economics); 450a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 
198a (Taxation); 543a (Word of God) 


85a (Philosophy and the Q); 432b (Responsibility) 
268a (Theology and the q) 


300b (Cheating); 433a (Contracts and Alliances); 514b (Debt) 

8b (Economics); 70a, 70b (Ethics and the Q); 358a (Grammar and the Q) 

71b (Justice and Injustice); 158b (Law and the Q); 189a (Literacy); 550b 
(Numbers and Enumeration); 580b (Oppressed on Earth) 

7a (Pairs and Pairing) 

20la, 201b (Teaching); 289a (Time); 312b (Trade and Commerce); 490a 
(Witness to Faith); 492b, 495a, 495b, 497a, 498b (Witnessing and Testifying); 
525a (Women and the Q) 


191b (Literacy); 590b, 592b, 593a (Orality and Writing in Arabia) 
204a (Teaching) 


8b (Economics); 454a (Hostages) 
57b, 58a (Journey); 66a ( Judgment) 
109b, 110a (Pledge); 573a (Secrets) 
21a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


285- 


286 


286 
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298a (Chastisement and Punishment) 

244b (Forgiveness) 

200b (Literary Structures of the Q) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing); 457b (Reward and Punishment); 572b, 573a (Secrets) 
22a (Sin, Major and Minor); 553b (World) 


189a (Authority); 219a (Belief and Unbelief); 247a (Book); 480b (Creeds) 
360a, 363a (Grammar and the Q); 406a (Hearing and Deafness) 

17a (Jesus); 445a (Muhammad); 568b (Obedience) 

298b (Prophets and Prophethood) 

287a (Time); 305a (Torah); 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 501b (Wit- 
nessing and Testifying) 


189b (Fatiha) 


11b (Abrogation); 344b (Clients and Clientage) 

59b, 64a (Ethics and the Q); 244a, 244b (Forgiveness); 330b (God and his 
Attributes); 508b (Impotence) 

12b (Jesus); 231a (Lord); 303a (Material Culture and the Q) 

85a (Philosophy and the Q); 128a (Politics and the Q); 307b (Protection); 432b 
(Responsibility) 

22a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


Strat A ‘Imran (3) 


3-4 


409a (Consultation) 

176b (Family of the Prophet); 264a (Form and Structure of the Q) 

10b, 13a, 18a (Jesus); 283b (Martyrs); 294b (Mary); 472b (Mysterious Letters) 

177a (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 24la (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q 


Studies) 


174b (Stra); 575a (Zechariah) 


170b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
262a ( 


304b (Material Culture and the Q) 


320a (God and his Attributes) 

182b (Life) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing); 172b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 
500b, 501a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


Form and Structure of the @) 


7a (Signs) 

235b (Foreign Vocabulary) 

303a (Material Culture and the Q); 445a (Muhammad) 

439a (Revelation and Inspiration) 

300b, 302b, 307b (Torah); 386b (Truth) 

117b (Apologetics) 

37b (People of the Book); 293b, 298a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
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4 


10 


10-11 
11 


12 


13 


i 


III 


486b (Criterion) 

416a (Hell and Hellfire) 

380a (Mercy) 

293b (Prophets and Prophethood); 310a (Provocation); 343a (Ramadan); 443b 
(Revelation and Inspiration); 453b (Reward and Punishment) 

416a (Vengeance) 


198a (Baha’ts) 


329b (Chronology and the Q); 446b (Cosmology); 476b (Creation) 
328a (God and his Attributes) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing); 177b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 
522a (Womb) 


70b, 71b, 72b, 73b, 75a, 75b, 77a (Ambiguous); 103b (Anthropomorphism); 
113b (Apocalypse); 247b, 248a (Book); 349a (Codices of the Q) 

100a, 102a (Exegesis of the Q: Classical and Medieval); 189a (Fatiha); 323a 
(God and his Attributes); 409a (Heart); 425a, 425b (Hidden and the Hidden); 
434b, 435a (History and the Q) 

31a (Jews and Judaism); 303a (Material Culture and the Q); 386a (Metaphor) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing); 69b, 70a, 76b, 8la (Philosophy and the Q); 157a (Poly- 
semy in the Q); 261b (Preserved Tablet) 

7a (Signs); 70a (Social Sciences and the Q); 180a (Symbolic Imagery); 422b 
(Verse) 


492a (Curse) 
320b (God and his Attributes); 408b (Heart) 
303a (Material Culture and the Q) 


320b (God and his Attributes) 
66b ( Judgment) 


221b (Belief and Unbelief); 302b (Children) 

150a (Expeditions and Battles); 415a (Hell and Hellfire) 
31b (Patriarchy) 

468a (Wealth) 


320b (Punishment Stories) 


174a (Family) 

380a (Mercy) 

67a (Pharaoh); 453a (Reward and Punishment) 

4b (Signs); 19a (Sin, Major and Minor); 317b (Tradition and Custom) 


276a (Furniture and Furnishings) 

29b (Jews and Judaism) 

104a (Pit); 324b (Qaynuqa‘, Bani); 406a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 
81a (Anatomy); 124b (Apparition); 550b, 551a (Dreams and Sleep) 

42b ( Jihad); 455a (Muhammad) 

30a (Path or Way); 185a (Possession and Possessions) 

5a (Signs); 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


15 


15-18 
16 
16-17 
17 


18 


18-19 


19 


19-20 
20 


21 


IV 
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41b (Agriculture and Vegetation); 96a (Animal Life) 

304a (Geography); 333b, 334a (Gold); 545b (Instruments) 

60a (Joy and Misery); 235b (Love and Affection); 383b (Metals and Minerals) 
580a (Sex and Sexuality) 

393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 434b (Virtue); 474a (Weights and 
Measures); 486b (Wish and Desire) 


220b (Belief and Unbelief); 343b (Cleanliness and Ablution); 480b (Creeds) 
175a (Family); 321b (God and his Attributes); 353b (Grammar and the Q); 456b 
(Houris) 

536b (News) 

17a, 18a (Paradise); 505b (Ritual Purity); 574b (Seeing and Hearing) 

123a (Springs and Fountains) 


312b (Material Culture and the Q) 
19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 
221a (Prayer) 


503b (Day, Times of) 
417a (Morning) 
28 1a (Time); 556a (Worship) 


329b (Chronology and the Q) 

28b, 33b (Epigraphy); 321b (God and his Attributes) 

437a (Mosque) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing); 538b, 539a (Scholar) 

490b (Witness to Faith); 492a, 492b, 500b, 501a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


170b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
276b (Furniture and Furnishings) 


200a (Baptism); 222b (Belief and Unbelief); 305a (Children of Israel) 

31a (Epigraphy); 329a (God and his Attributes); 569b (Islam) 

40a (Jihad); 66b (Judgment); 303a (Material Culture and the Q); 507b (Names 
of the Q) 

120a (Polemic and Polemical Language); 396b, 397a, 397b, 398a (Religion); 
401b, 404a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

301a (Torah); 436a (Virtue) 


36a (People of the Book); 487a (Ritual and the Q) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief); 325a (Chronology and the Q); 437b (Conversion) 
158a (Face); 323b (God and his Attributes); 494b, 495a, 498b (Illiteracy) 

28a (Jews and Judaism); 40a ( Jihad); 567a (Obedience) 

115b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 

399a, 400a (Ummi) 


305a (Children of Israel) 
418a (Hell and Hellfire); 43 1a (History and the Q) 
382a (Messenger) 
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21-22 
23 


23-24 
24 


25 


26 


26-27 


27 


28 


29 
30 


30-31 
31 


32 


IV 


456a (Reward and Punishment) 
6a (Signs); 440b (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding); 575a 
(Zechariah) 


43 1b (Responsibility) 


30b (Jews and Judaism) 

24b (Parties and Factions); 36a (People of the Book); 133b, 134b (Politics and 
the Q) 

231b (Teeth); 301a, 303b, 304a (Torah) 


24a (Jews and Judaism) 
418b (Hell and Hellfire) 
280b (Time) 

379b (Mercy) 

268a (Theology and the Q) 


170b (Art and Architecture and the Q); 443a (Cosmology) 

35a (Epigraphy); 61a (Ethics and the Q); 321b, 331a (God and his Attributes) 
91a, 91b, 93a, 93b (Kings and Rulers); 300a (Material Culture and the Q); 559a 
(Numismatics) 

128a (Politics and the Q); 184a, 184b (Possession and Possessions); 210b, 21 2a, 
212b (Power and Impotence) 

103b (Sovereignty) 
( 


276b (Furniture and Furnishings) 
211b (Power and Impotence) 


98a (Animal Life); 501b (Day, Times of) 
212a (Power and Impotence) 


224b (Belief and Unbelief); 540a (Dissimulation) 
274a (Friends and Friendship) 

40a (Jihad); 231b (Lord); 238a, 238b, 239b (Loyalty) 
573a (Secrets) 

251b (Textual Criticism of the Q); 287a (Time) 


428a (Verse); 553b (World) 


335a (Measurement) 
241b (Textual Criticism of the Q); 288b (Time); 475a (Weights and Measures) 


2b (Aaron) 
74b (Ethics and the Q) 
233b, 236b (Love and Affection); 447a (Muhammad); 567a (Obedience) 


5b (Pairs and Pairing) 
137b (Stifism and the Q) 


189b (Authority) 

65b, 74b (Ethics and the Q); 322b (God and his Attributes) 

380a (Mercy); 447a (Muhammad); 502a (Names of the Prophet) 
272b (Theology and the Q) 


455 SURAT AL “IMRAN (3) 


33 1 526a (Devil) 
mu 11b (Election); 509a (Imran) 
mr 289b (Mary); 486b (Myths and Legends in the Q); 540a (Noah) 
v_ 552a (World) 


33-34 1v 291a (Prophets and Prophethood); 337a (Races) 
33-37 m1 289a (Mary) 

33-45 m1 13a (Jesus) 

33-58 ov  575a (Zechariah) 


34 1 480b (Creeds) 
tv 5b (Pairs and Pairing); 575a (Seeing and Hearing) 
35 1 1b (Aaron) 


m 509a (‘Imran) 

ut 519b (Narratives); 562b (Oaths) 
Iv _ 5b (Pairs and Pairing) 

v_ 449b (Vow) 


35-36 1 233b (Birth) 
ut 289b (Mary) 
v_ 575a (Zechariah) 
35-47. v_  533b (Women and the Q) 


( 
36 1 233b (Birth) 
m 92b (Everyday Life, Q In) 
mt 292a (Mary) 
Iv. 221b (Prayer); 308a (Protection) 
v_ 130a (Stoning) 


37 t 149a (Archaeology and the Q); 165a (Art and Architecture and the Q); 528b 
(Dh |-Kifl) 
1m 299b, 309a (Geography) 
mt 289b (Mary); 395b (Miracles) 
Iv. 227b (Prayer); 516b (Sacred Precincts) 
v_ 184b (Syria); 575a (Zechariah) 
37-44. v_  574a, 574b (Zechariah) 
38 Iv 229a (Prayer); 575a (Seeing and Hearing) 
v_ 575a (Zechariah) 
38-39 Iv 224a, 229a, 229b (Prayer) 
38-40 v  545b (Word of God) 
38-41 mr 289a, 290a (Mary) 


39 t 149a (Archaeology and the Q); 165a (Art and Architecture and the Q); 233a 
(Birth) 
1 299b, 309a (Geography); 341a, 341b (Good News); 355a (Grammar and the Q) 
m 14b (Jesus); 51b, 52a, 51b (John the Baptist); 289a (Mary); 395b (Miracles) 
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39-41 
40 


4] 


42 


42-47 
42-48 
42-51 
42-64 
43 


44 


44-48 
45 


IV 


227b (Prayer); 291b (Prophets and Prophethood); 439a (Revelation and Inspira- 
tion); 516b (Sacred Precincts) 
184b (Syria); 545b (Word of God); 575a, 575b (Zechariah) 


575a (Zechariah) 


480b (Creeds) 
289a (Mary) 


503a, 503b (Day, Times of) 

82a (Everyday Life, g In); 314b (Glorification of God) 
373a (Memory); 416b (Morning) 

439b (Revelation and Inspiration); 487b (Ritual and the Q) 
280a, 281a (Time); 546a (Word of God) 


59a, 59b (‘A’isha bint Abi Bakr); 233b (Birth) 

11b (Election); 193b (Fatima); 291a (Gender) 

81a (Khadija); 290a, 290b (Mary) 

291a (Prophets and Prophethood); 505a (Ritual Purity) 

105b (Spatial Relations); 533b, 534a (Women and the Q) 

13a (Jesus) 

87a (Angel) 

289a (Mary) 

7b (Jesus) 

254a (Bowing and Prostration) 

290a (Mary) 

219b, 223a (Prayer) 

534a (Women and the Q) 

513b (Debate and Disputation) 

280a, 282a (Gambling); 423b, 425a (Hidden and the Hidden); 545a (Instruments) 
290a (Mary); 441b (Muhammad); 537a (News) 

165b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 302b (Prophets and Prophet- 


hood); 438b (Revelation and Inspiration) 
271a (Theology and the Q); 575a, 575b (Zechariah) 


36b (People of the Book) 


102b, 103a (Anointing); 233b (Birth) 

341a, 341b (Good News) 

8a, 14b, 16a (Jesus); 289a, 294a, 294b (Mary) 
16b (Paradise) 

545b (Word of God) 

395b (Miracles) 

342a (Gospel) 

295a (Mary) 

313a (Christians and Christianity) 

294a (Mary) 


457 


45-57 
46 


47 


47-49 
48 


48-49 


48-58 
49 


49-57 
50 


51 


52 


52-53 
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575a (Zechariah) 
149a (Archaeology and the Q) 


276a (Furniture and Furnishings) 
13a (Jesus) 


233b (Birth); 319a (Chronology and the Q); 475a, 475b (Creation); 516b 
(Decision) 

185b (Fate); 269a (Freedom and Predestination); 327b (God and his Attributes) 
289a, 294a (Mary) 

109a (Speech); 287a (Time); 542b (Word of God) 


167a (Art and Architecture and the Q) 


245a, 245b (Book) 

342a (Gospel) 

16a (Jesus) 

68b (Philosophy and the Q) 
300b (Torah); 483b (Wisdom) 
191a (Literacy) 

200b (Teaching) 


295a (Mary) 


98a (Animal Life); 163a, 167b (Art and Architecture and the Q); 340b (Clay); 
476a (Creation); 507a (Death and the Dead) 

4a (Earth); 355a (Grammar and the Q) 

16a (Jesus); 226a (Literature and the Q); 381b (Messenger); 396a, 398a (Mira- 
cles); 537a (News) 

178b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 183a (Portents); 295b (Prophets 
and Prophethood); 435b (Resurrection) 

133b (Stoning) 

558a (Invitation) 

1 1b (Abrogation); 97a (Animal Life); 189a (Authority) 

16a (Jesus); 174b (Lawful and Unlawful); 445a (Muhammad) 

283a (Profane and Sacred); 439a (Revelation and Inspiration) 

300b, 303a (Torah) 

118b (Apologetics) 

230a (Lord) 

123a (Apostle); 389b (Companions of the Prophet); 446a (Cosmology) 

405b (Hearing and Deafness) 

8a (Jesus); 382b (Messenger) 

26b (Parties and Factions) 

430a (Victory); 436a (Virtue) 

123b (Apostle) 

382b (Messenger) 
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53 


54 


57 


58 


59 


61 


61-62 
62 


63 
64 


64-115 


II 


243b (Book) 
16a (Jesus); 567a (Obedience) 
490b (Witness to Faith); 492b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


322a (God and his Attributes) 
18a, 18b (Jesus) 
117b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 471b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


5la (Ahmadiyya); 11 1a (Antichrist); 488b (Crucifixion) 

216a (Flying) 

8a, 18a, 19b, 20a ( Jesus) 

505a (Ritual Purity) 

109b (Speech); 375b (Trips and Voyages); 547a (Word of God) 


220a (Belief and Unbelief) 
68b (Ethics and the Q); 322b (God and his Attributes) 
380a (Mercy) 


190a (Literacy); 441a, 510a (Muhammad) 

230a (Prayer) 

4a (Signs) 

24a (Adam and Eve); 233b (Birth); 312a, 313a (Christians and Christianity); 
319a (Chronology and the Q); 446b (Cosmology); 475a, 475b, 476a (Creation) 
4b (Earth); 327b, 328a (God and his Attributes); 443b (Holy Spirit) 

8a, 15a (Jesus); 295a (Mary) 

109a (Speech); 287a (Time); 542b, 545b, 547a, 547b (Word of God) 


115b (Apologetics); 314a (Christians and Christianity); 466a (Covenant); 492a 
(Curse) 

193a (Fatima) 

411a, 411b (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

82a (Soul); 498a (Witnessing and Testifying) 

309b (Christians and Christianity); 347a (Clothing) 

435b (History and the Q) 

517b (Narratives) 


6a (Pairs and Pairing) 

488b (Witness to Faith) 

62b (Ethics and the Q) 

222b (Belief and Unbelief) 

22b, 32b (Jews and Judaism); 40a ( Jihad); 229b (Lord) 

38b, 40a (People of the Book); 403a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 
436a (Virtue); 490b (Witness to Faith) 

378b (Community and Society in the Q) 

222b (Belief and Unbelief) 

434a (History and the Q) 

28a (Jews and Judaism); 445b (Muhammad); 508b (Names of the Q); 579b 
(Opposition to Muhammad) 


459 


65-68 
65-70 
66 


67 


67-68 


68 


69 


70 


70-71 
71 


72 


73 


73-74 
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40a (People of the Book); 403a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 
300b, 304a (Torah) 


330b (Chronology and the Q) 
7b (Abraham) 


102b (Knowledge and Learning) 
203b (Teaching) 


5b (Abraham); 310a (Christians and Christianity); 330b (Chronology and the 
Q); 373a, 377b (Community and Society in the Q) 

31b (Epigraphy); 402b (Hanif); 569b (Islam) 

340b (Mecca); 445b (Muhammad) 

255a (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q); 405a, 408b, 413a (Religious Pluralism and 
the Q) 

436a (Virtue) 

163b (Faith) 

28a (Jews and Judaism) 

37a (People of the Book) 


370a (Community and Society in the Q) 
273a (Friends and Friendship) 
231b (Lord); 381b (Messenger); 445b (Muhammad); 502a (Names of the Prophet) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief) 

26a (Jews and Judaism) 

26a (Parties and Factions); 40a (People of the Book); 120a (Polemic and Polemi- 
cal Language) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief) 

120b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
301a (Torah) 

40a (People of the Book) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief) 
243a (Forgery) 

25b ( Jews and Judaism) 

450b (Revision and Alteration) 
301a, 304b (Torah) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief); 503b (Day, Times of) 
26a (Jews and Judaism); 417b, 418b (Morning) 
26a (Parties and Factions) 

282b (Time) 

103b (Anthropomorphism) 

323b, 325a (God and his Attributes); 401b (Hand) 
201b (Literary Structures of the Q) 


31 1a (Provocation) 


345a (Grace) 
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75 


76 


77 


78 


79 


80 
81 


81-82 
81-85 
83 


84 


84-85 


III 


IV 


III 


222b (Belief and Unbelief); 235b (Blasphemy); 325a (Chronology and the Q) 

8b (Economics); 73b (Ethics and the Q); 494b, 495a, 498a, 498b (Illiteracy); 
545b (Instruments) 

27a, 32a (Jews and Judaism); 335a (Measurement); 408b (Money) 

40a (People of the Book); 120a (Polemic and Polemical Language) 

400a (Ummi); 474a (Weights and Measures) 


379a (Community and Society in the Q) 
322a (God and his Attributes); 447b (Honor) 
137b (Siifism and the Q) 


298a (Chastisement and Punishment) 
416b (Hell and Hellfire) 

276a (Markets); 563b (Oaths) 

505a (Ritual Purity) 

110b (Speech); 547b (Word of God) 


118a (Apologetics); 170b (Art and Architecture and the Q); 235b (Blasphemy) 
353a (Grammar and the Q) 

25b, 32a (Jews and Judaism) 

280b (Profane and Sacred); 450b (Revision and Alteration) 

304b (Torah) 


246a (Book) 

398a (Miracles); 451b (Muhammad) 

127b (Politics and the Q); 28la (Profane and Sacred); 292b (Prophets and 
Prophethood); 539b (Scholar); 578b (Servants) 

202a, 203a (Teaching) 


203a (Teaching) 


245a (Book); 349a (Codices of the Q); 380a (Community and Society in the Q); 
464b (Covenant) 

360a (Grammar and the Q) 

228a (Load or Burden); 445a (Muhammad) 

128b (Politics and the Q); 298b (Prophets and Prophethood); 439a (Revelation 
and Inspiration) 

492a, 502a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


63b (Ethics and the Q) 
7b (Jesus) 


437b (Conversion) 
91b (Everyday Life, g In); 35la (Grammar and the Q); 420b (Heresy) 


8a (Abraham); 189a (Authority); 480b (Creeds) 

561b (Isaac); 563b (Ishmael) 

la (Jacob); 8a, 17a (Jesus); 300a (Material Culture and the Q); 445a 
(Muhammad) 

302a, 303b (Torah); 364a (Tribes and Clans) 


73a (Ethics and the Q) 


461 


85-91 
86 


86-89 


86-91 
87 
87-88 
90 


91 


92 
93 


95 


95-97 
95-98 
96 
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34b (Epigraphy); 569b (Islam) 
307a (Material Culture and the Q); 559a (Numismatics) 
396b, 397a, 397b, 398a (Religion); 404a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 


380a (Mercy) 


435b (Conversion) 

270a (Freedom and Predestination); 37 1a (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 
502a (Names of the Prophet) 

286b (Proof) 

293b (Tolerance and Coercion); 490b (Witness to Faith); 502a (Witnessing and 
Testifying) 

427a (Repentance and Penance) 

498a (Witnessing and Testifying) 

418a (Hell and Hellfire) 

120a (Apostasy) 

418b (Hell and Hellfire) 


( 
120b (Apostasy); 381b (Community and Society in the Q) 
426a (Repentance and Penance) 

293b (Tolerance and Coercion) 


( 
120b (Apostasy) 
333b, 334b (Gold); 371a (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 


60b, 61a (Ethics and the Q) 


197b (Baha'is) 

221a (Food and Drink); 57 1a, 571b (Israel) 

2a (Jacob); 25a (Jews and Judaism); 174b (Lawful and Unlawful); 190a 
(Literacy) 

282a (Profane and Sacred); 312a, 312b (Provocation) 

300b, 303a (Torah) 


5b, 6a (Abraham); 330b (Chronology and the Q); 337b (Circumcision); 373a 
(Community and Society in the Q) 

70b (Ethics and the Q); 402b (Hanif) 

445b (Muhammad) 

40 1a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 


330b (Chronology and the Q) 
7b (Abraham) 


155a (Archaeology and the Q) 

299b, 31 1b, 312a (Geography) 

77a, 78a (Ka‘ba); 337b (Mecca) 

54a (People of the Thicket); 97a (Pilgrimage); 259a (Pre-Islamic Arabia and 
the Q); 327b (Qibla) 

374b (Trips and Voyages); 552a (World) 
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96-97 


97 


98 


98-100 
98-199 
99 


99-100 


100 


100-114 
101 


101-103 
102 


102-103 
102-104 
103 


IV 


III 


7b (Abraham) 

84b (Everyday Life, g In); 34a (Epigraphy); 458b, 462a (House, Domestic and 
Divine) 

340b (Mecca) 

514a (Sacred Precincts) 


340a (Good Deeds); 460a (House, Domestic and Divine) 

77a, 79a (Ka‘ba); 158a (Law and the Q); 305a (Material Culture and the Q); 
340b (Mecca) 

52b (People of the House); 92a, 94b (Pilgrimage); 104b (Place of Abraham); 
286a (Proof); 515b (Sacred Precincts) 

8a (Signs); 467b (Wealth); 556b (Worship) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief) 

320b (God and his Attributes) 

120a (Polemic and Polemical Language) 

301a (Torah); 493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


40a (People of the Book) 
223b (Belief and Unbelief) 


( 
222b (Belief and Unbelief) 
420b (Heresy) 

120a (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
492b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


224b (Belief and Unbelief) 
26a (Jews and Judaism) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief) 

65b (Ethics and the Q) 

567b (Obedience) 

120b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 


40a (People of the Book) 

465a (Covenant) 

190a (Literacy) 

562b (Scripture and the Q) 

17a (Emigrants and Helpers) 

195b (Fear) 

251b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 

134b (Politics and the Q) 

374a (Community and Society in the Q) 


262b (Brother and Brotherhood); 305b (Children of Israel); 435b (Conver- 
sion); 465a (Covenant); 519b (Deliverance); 538b (Dissension) 

21b (Emigration); 23b (Enemies); 408a, 408b (Heart); 546b (Instruments) 

99b (Kinship); 512b (Names of the Q) 


463 


103-112 
104 


105 


106 


107 
108 


110 


111 


112 


113 


IV 


II 


IV 
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25b (Parties and Factions); 142a (Politics and the Q); 523b (Salvation) 
7b (Signs); 54a (Sister); 166a (Sunna); 365a (Tribes and Clans) 


393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


220b (Belief and Unbelief) 

72a (Ethics and the Q); 170b (Faith); 224a (Forbidden); 453a (Hospitality and 
Courtesy); 497a (Illiteracy) 

85a (Philosophy and the Q); 127b (Politics and the Q); 490a (Ritual and the 
Q); 523a (Salvation) 

207b (Teaching and Preaching the Q); 316b (Tradition and Custom); 436b, 
438a, 439a, 440a, 440b, 441a, 441b, 442b, 443b (Virtues and Vices, Com- 
manding and Forbidding) 


538b (Dissension) 
32b (Jews and Judaism) 
25b (Parties and Factions) 


363b, 364b (Colors) 
137b (Last Judgment); 380a (Mercy) 


363b (Colors) 


71a (Justice and Injustice); 190a (Literacy); 441a (Muhammad) 
552a (World) 


64a (Almsgiving); 145b (Arabs); 219a, 222b, 223b (Belief and Unbelief); 374a 
(Community and Society in the Q) 

170b (Faith); 396a (Hadith and the Q); 497a (Illiteracy) 

23a (Jews and Judaism) 

120a, 120b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 490a (Ritual and the Q); 
600a, 600b (Shr‘ism and the Q) 

209a (Teaching and Preaching the Q); 301a, 303b (Torah); 437a, 438a, 440a, 
440b, 442a, 442b (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding); 458a 
(War); 573a (Zealotry) 

80b (Anatomy) 

40a, 40b ( Jihad); 377a (Menstruation) 


93a (Anger); 264b (Burial); 305a (Children of Israel); 465a (Covenant); 536b, 
537b (Disobedience) 

546b 
382a 
309b (Provocation) 
575a (Zechariah) 


182b (Asceticism); 222b, 223b (Belief and Unbelief); 254b (Bowing and Pros- 
tration); 328a (Chronology and the Q); 502b (Day, Times of); 530a (Dialects) 
32a (Jews and Judaism); 190a (Literacy) 

222b (Prayer) 

7a (Signs); 282b (Time); 301a, 303b (Torah); 430b (Vigil); 437b, 438a (Virtues 
and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding) 


=> 


Instruments) 


roan 


Messenger) 


aa 
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113-114 


113-115 
114 


115 


116 


117 


118 


118-120 
118-174 
119 


120 
121 


121-122 
122 


123 


I 


II 


306a (Children of Israel); 374a (Community and Society in the Q) 
63b, 73a (Ethics and the Q) 

23a (Jews and Judaism) 

368b (Recitation of the Q) 


219a (Belief and Unbelief) 


63b (Ethics and the Q) 

136a, 136b (Last Judgment) 

85a (Philosophy and the Q) 

437b, 438a, 440a, 440b (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding) 


220b (Belief and Unbelief) 

379a (Mercy) 

221b (Belief and Unbelief); 302b (Children) 
3 1b (Patriarchy) 

468a (Wealth) 


41b (Agriculture and Vegetation); 52b, 54b (Air and Wind); 184b (Ashes) 
65a (Ethics and the Q) 

71a (Justice and Injustice) 

10a (Parable); 310a (Provocation) 

82b (Soul); 470b (Weather) 


( 
82b (Anatomy); 224b (Belief and Unbelief) 
73a (Ethics and the Q); 274a, 275a (Friends and Friendship) 
240a (Loyalty) 
24b (Parties and Factions) 
468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
409a, 409b (Consultation) 
93b (Anger) 
550b (Intention) 


26a (Jews and Judaism) 
442a (Revelation and Inspiration) 


61b (Joy and Misery); 579a (Opposition to Muhammad) 


50 1b, 504a (Day, Times of) 
417b (Morning) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing) 


456b (Muhammad) 


16 1b (Failure) 
379a, 379b (Trust and Patience) 


196a, 196b (Badr) 
262b 
455a 
226b 
175b 


=> 


Form and Structure of the Q); 299b (Geography); 508a (Impotence) 
Muhammad); 579a (Opposition to Muhammad) 


=> 


Prayer) 
Stra); 284b (Time); 430a (Victory) 


is 8 Be 
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123-125 u 209b (Fighting) 
mt 183a (Life) 


123-127 mm 42b (Jihad) 


123-128 mt 456a (Muhammad) 
tv 332a (Quraysh) 


124 IV. 335a (Qurayza, Bani al-) 


124-125 1 463a (Court) 
1m 411b (Heaven and Sky) 
v_ 378a (Troops) 
( 


124-126 m1 398a (Miracles) 


125 mr = 552a (Numbers and Enumeration) 
126 wu 35a (Epigraphy); 341b (Good News) 
Iv 6a (Pairs and Pairing) 
127 m 162a (Failure) 
tv 403b (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 
128 1 186a (Fate) 
tv. 427a (Repentance and Penance) 


129 u 244b (Forgiveness) 
1v__ 5b (Pairs and Pairing); 457b (Reward and Punishment) 
v_ 553b (World) 
130 1 8a (Economics); 31a (Epigraphy) 
tv 284a (Profane and Sacred) 
v 407a (Usury) 


130-131  v_ 21b (Sin, Major and Minor) 
130-135 Iv 455a (Reward and Punishment) 
131 v  554b (World) 

132 1 189b (Authority) 


1v_ 17a (Paradise) 
v_ 272b (Theology and the Q) 


133 ur 333b (Measurement) 
1v_ 15b (Paradise); 64b (Persian Literature and the Q) 
v 554b (World) 
133-134 mt 359a (Medicine and the Q) 
134 1 93b (Anger) 
u 244b (Forgiveness); 322a (God and his Attributes) 
ul 65b (Judgment) 
1v_ 17a (Paradise) 
v_ 137b (Siifism and the Q) 
135 mu 244b (Forgiveness) 
mt 373b (Memory); 510a (Names of the Q) 
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136 


137 


138 


139 
139-140 
139-144 
139-175 
140 


140-142 


141 


142 


143 
144 


145 


145-151 
146 


IV 


III 


IV 


580b (Sex and Sexuality) 
204b (Teaching) 


245a (Forgiveness) 

17a (Paradise) 

425a (Remnant) 

164a (Sunna); 376a (Trips and Voyages) 


( 
142b (Exhortations) 
124b (Language and Style of the Q) 


46 1a, 461b (Courage); 521b (Despair) 

406a (Consolation) 

162a (Failure) 

40a, 41a (Jihad) 

322b (God and his Attributes); 429b, 43 1a (History and the q); 448a (Honor) 
282a (Martyrs); 380a (Mercy) 

280a (Time); 458b (War); 490b, 491a (Witness to Faith) 

460b (Courage) 


( 
46 1b (Courage) 
362b (Trial) 


458b, 46 1a (Courage) 
37a, 37b (Jihad) 


46 1b (Courage) 


310b (Christians and Christianity) 

372a (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 

18b ( Jesus); 381b (Messenger); 440a, 444a (Muhammad); 501b (Names of the 
Prophet) 

17a (Paradise); 259a (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q); 298a (Prophets and 
Prophethood) 

41b (Sira and the Q); 489a (Witness to Faith); 501b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


244a (Book); 523a (Destiny) 

269b (Freedom and Predestination); 360a (Grammar and the Q); 372a (Grati- 
tude and Ingratitude) 

452b, 456b (Reward and Punishment) 

83a (Soul) 


383a (Trust and Patience) 


458b, 46 1a (Courage); 521b (Despair) 

322a (God and his Attributes); 352b (Grammar and the Q) 
577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 

300a 
137b 


as os es 


Prophets and Prophethood) 
Sifism and the Q); 383b (Trust and Patience); 455b (War) 


= 
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147 1 370b (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 
148 1 460a (Courage) 
tv 176b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 452b, 456b (Reward and 
Punishment) 
v_ 137b (Sifism and the Q) 
149 ur 41hb (Jihad); 567b (Obedience) 
149-152 1 460b (Courage) 
150 1 344b (Clients and Clientage); 461a (Courage) 


mr 231a (Lord) 
tv 307b (Protection) 


151 mu 198a (Fear); 460b (House, Domestic and Divine) 
tv 103b (Pit); 287a (Proof) 

152 1 537b (Disobedience) 
wm 161b (Failure) 


tv 148a (Politics and the Q) 
v_ 434b (Virtue); 552b (World) 
152-155 uu  162a (Failure); 508b (Impotence) 
152-158 ww 468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
153 tv. 452b (Reward and Punishment) 
154 1 37b (Age of Ignorance); 244a (Book); 460b (Courage) 
1 269b (Freedom and Predestination); 489a (Ignorance); 550b (Intention) 
Iv 26a (Parties and Factions); 442a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
v_178a (Suspicion); 286b (Time); 362b (Trial) 
154-155 mr 38a (Jihad) 
155 1 526a (Devil) 
1v__ 5b (Pairs and Pairing) 
vy 457b (War) 
155-174 wu 262b (Form and Structure of the Q); 175b (Stra) 


156 u  144a, 144b (Expeditions and Battles) 
ur 58a ( Journey) 
tv. 435b (Resurrection); 483a (Rhymed Prose); 574b (Seeing and Hearing) 
v_ 458a (War); 545a (Word of God) 


157 um 245a (Forgiveness) 
mr 379b (Mercy) 
tv 30b (Path or Way) 


157-158 1 506a (Death and the Dead) 
1m 209b (Fighting) 

ur 282b (Martyrs) 

( 


158 1 209b (Fighting) 
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159 1 235a (Birth Control); 407a, 409a, 409b, 410a (Consultation) 
u  245a (Forgiveness); 322a (God and his Attributes); 408b (Heart) 
mrt 447a (Muhammad); 567a (Obedience) 
1v_ 139a, 149b (Politics and the Q) 
v 137b (Stifism and the Q); 221b (Teaching and Preaching the Q); 383b (Trust 
and Patience) 


160 mu 462a (House, Domestic and Divine) 
161 1 522b (Destiny) 

tv 291b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
162 1 93a (Anger) 


1m 321b (God and his Attributes) 
tv 103b (Pit) 


163 tv 574b (Seeing and Hearing) 


164 1 32a (African Literature); 245b, 246a (Book) 
1 43a (Error); 497b (Illiteracy) 
mm 190a, 191a (Literacy); 441a, 442b (Muhammad) 
tv 301a (Prophets and Prophethood); 505a (Ritual Purity) 
v_ 434a (Virtue) 


165-167 m= 162a (Failure) 


166 1 460b (Courage) 
v 458a (War) 


166-167 1 209b (Fighting) 
mr 38a (Jihad) 
166-168 wu 469b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
167 1 82a, 82b (Anatomy); 461a (Courage) 
u 71a (Ethics and the Q); 468b, 470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 


mr 181b (Lie) 
vy 457b, 458a (War) 


168 ut 567a (Obedience) 
169 1 114a (Apocalypse); 264b (Burial); 488b (Crucifixion); 506a (Death and the 
Dead) 


m 45b (Eschatology); 209b (Fighting) 

mz 18b, 19a (Jesus); 62a (Joy and Misery); 139b (Last Judgment); 282b, 283a, 
283b (Martyrs) 

tv 30b (Path or Way); 459b (Reward and Punishment) 

v_ 491a (Witness to Faith) 


169-170 mt 285a (Martyrs) 
169-171 mt 456b (Muhammad) 


170 m 554b (Intercession) 
m 61a, 62a (Joy and Misery) 
v 138a (Sifism and the Q) 
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170-171 m 45b (Eschatology) 


171 ur 62a (Joy and Misery) 

172 wu 61b (Ethics and the Q) 
172-175 1 460a (Courage) 

173 1 220b (Belief and Unbelief) 


m 32b (Epigraphy); 320b (God and his Attributes); 351a (Grammar and the Q) 
mr 299a, 300b (Material Culture and the Q) 


175 t 526a (Devil) 
wm 273b (Friends and Friendship) 
ur 231b (Lord) 


175-177. 1 +=405b (Consolation) 


( 

( 

( 
176 wm 510b (Indifference) 
mr 452b (Muhammad) 
( 


176-177. 1 120a (Apostasy) 
Iv. 456a (Reward and Punishment) 


176-179 wu 468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 


177 mt 276a (Markets) 
178 um 416a (Hell and Hellfire) 
179 1 202a (Barélwis) 


wu 11b (Election); 423a (Hidden and the Hidden) 
tv. 291b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


180 1 64b (Almsgiving); 191a (Avarice) 
i 367a (Grammar and the Q) 
181 1 243b (Book); 305a (Children of Israel) 


1 210b (Fire); 414b (Hell and Hellfire) 

mr 24a (Jews and Judaism); 382a (Messenger) 

Iv. 324b (Qaynuqa’, Bani) 

v 493a (Witnessing and Testifying); 575a (Zechariah) 


182 I 522b (Destiny) 
ur 71a (Justice and Injustice) 
tv 84a (Philosophy and the Q) 


183 mu 211b (Fire); 350b (Grammar and the Q) 
mr 24a (Jews and Judaism); 450a (Muhammad) 
IV 517a (Sacrifice) 
v  575a (Zechariah) 


184 1 245b (Book) 
mi 232a (Lot); 453a (Muhammad) 
Iv 296a, 296b, 297a, 30la (Prophets and Prophethood); 316a (Psalms); 570b 
(Scrolls) 
v_ 300b, 301b, 303b (Torah) 
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185 


186 


187 


187-188 
188 


189 
190 


190-191 


191 


192 


193 


193-195 
194 
195 


196-197 


264b (Burial) 

36b (Epigraphy) 

300b (Material Culture and the Q) 
486a (Ritual and the Q) 

83a (Soul); 552a, 552b (World) 


83b (Anatomy); 220b, 222b (Belief and Unbelief) 
26b, 32a (Jews and Judaism); 184b (Life); 579a (Opposition to Muhammad) 
362b, 363a (Trial) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief); 304b, 305a (Children of Israel); 464b (Covenant) 
129a (Politics and the Q) 
303b, 304b (Torah) 


24b ( Jews and Judaism) 


61b (Joy and Misery) 
213b (Praise) 


127b (Politics and the Q) 


501b (Day, Times of) 
528b, 531b (Nature as Signs) 
280b (Time) 


473a, 474a (Creation) 

372a (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 

373b (Memory) 

70b (Philosophy and the Q); 438a (Revelation and Inspiration); 545b (Science 
and the Q) 

37a (Epigraphy); 82a (Everyday Life, g In); 314b (Glorification of God) 

373a (Memory) 

465a (Humor) 

379b ( 

453b ( 


506a (Death and the Dead) 

18b (Jesus) 

486a (Ritual and the Q) 

19a, 19b (Sin, Major and Minor) 


22a (Sin, Major and Minor) 
298b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


262b (Brother and Brotherhood) 

209b (Fighting); 289b (Gender) 

41a (Jihad) 

17a, 17b (Paradise); 30b (Path or Way) 
134b (Suffering); 526b (Women and the Q) 


221b (Belief and Unbelief) 


Mercy) 


Reward and Punishment) 


471 


197 


199 


200 
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276a (Furniture and Furnishings) 
60a (Joy and Misery) 
103b, 104a (Pit) 


219a, 222b, 223b (Belief and Unbelief); 306a (Children of Israel) 
23a (Jews and Judaism); 66b (Judgment) 

40b (People of the Book); 455b (Reward and Punishment) 

301a (Torah) 

31a (Epigraphy); 70b (Ethics and the Q) 

134b (Suffering) 


SURAT AL-NIsA’ (4) 


1-42 


3-4 


328a (Chronology and the Q); 383a (Community and Society in the Q) 

264a (Form and Structure of the Q) 

19a (Jesus); 235a (Love and Affection); 549a (Numbers and Enumeration) 

237b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies) 

21a (Sin, Major and Minor); 166b, 174b (Stra); 369a (Trinity); 522b (Womb); 523a, 
528b (Women and the Q) 


I 


II 


III 


III 


IV 


24b (Adam and Eve); 233a, 233b (Birth); 235a (Birth Control); 447b (Cosmol- 
ogy); 474b, 476b (Creation) 

31a (Epigraphy); 75b (Ethics and the Q); 202b (Feminism and the Q); 290b (Gen- 
der); 320b, 328b (God and his Attributes); 364a (Grammar and the Q); 432a 
(History and the Q) 

229b (Lord); 277b (Marriage and Divorce) 

20b (Parents); 581b (Sex and Sexuality) 

84a (Soul); 522a (Womb); 524a, 530a (Women and the Q) 


32a (Patriarchy) 


68a (Ethics and the Q); 374a (Guardianship) 
169b (Law and the Q); 604a (Orphans) 
570a (Youth and Old Age) 


524b (Women and the Q) 


383a (Community and Society in the Q); 396b (Concubines) 

70a (Ethics and the Q); 175b (Family); 348b (Grammar and the Q); 374a (Guard- 
ianship) 

70a, 71b (Justice and Injustice); 169b (Law and the Q); 235a (Love and Affec- 
tion); 277b, 278a (Marriage and Divorce); 549b, 551b (Numbers and Enumera- 
tion); 604a (Orphans) 

32a (Patriarchy); 186b (Possession and Possessions); 237b (Pre-1800 Preoccupa- 
tions of Q Studies); 256a (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q); 288a (Property); 580b, 
582a (Sex and Sexuality) 

183a (Symbolic Imagery); 424b (Verse); 506b (Wives of the Prophet); 527a, 527b 
(Women and the Q) 


183a (Stfism and the Q) 
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4 


11-12 


11-13 
12 


HT 


II 


IV 


II 


258b (Bridewealth); 530a (Dialects) 

76a (Ethics and the Q); 313b (Gift-Giving); 354b (Grammar and the Q); 374b 
(Guardianship) 

582b (Sex and Sexuality) 

529a (Women and the Q) 


186a (Possession and Possessions) 


7b (Economics); 374a (Guardianship) 
33 1b (Maturity); 604a (Orphans) 
467b, 469b (Wealth) 


19b (Abstinence) 

62a (Ethics and the Q); 374a (Guardianship) 

67b (Judgment); 278b (Marriage and Divorce); 330b, 331b (Maturity); 604a 
(Orphans) 

580b (Sex and Sexuality) 

495a, 495b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


570a (Youth and Old Age) 

76a (Ethics and the Q); 519a (Inheritance) 
21b (Parents) 

529a (Women and the Q) 

174b (Family) 

604a (Orphans) 

209a (Poverty and the Poor) 

179b (Sustenance) 

580b (Oppressed on Earth) 


64b (Ethics and the Q); 374a (Guardianship); 414b, 418a (Hell and Hellfire) 
71b (Justice and Injustice); 604a (Orphans) 


321a (Chronology and the Q) 


259b (Brother and Brotherhood); 480b (Creeds) 

76a (Ethics and the Q); 35la (Grammar and the Q); 519b, 520a, 522a, 522b (In- 
heritance) 

164a, 164b (Law and the Q) 

5b, 7a (Pairs and Pairing); 21b (Parents); 32a (Patriarchy); 449a (Revision and 
Alteration); 537b (Scholar) 

53a (Sister) 

12a, 12b (Abrogation); 515b (Debt) 

7b (Economics); 519a, 520b (Inheritance) 

284a (Profane and Sacred) 


253b (Boundaries and Precepts) 


12a (Abrogation) 
320b (God and his Attributes); 519b, 520a, 520a, 522a, 522b, 523b, 524a, 524b, 
525a, 525b (Inheritance) 
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ut 98a (Kinship); 278b (Marriage and Divorce); 552b (Numbers and Enumeration) 
v 53a (Sister); 481a (Widow); 529a (Women and the Q) 


12-14 ww 418a (Hell and Hellfire) 
Iv. 581b (Sex and Sexuality) 
13 t 13a (Abrogation) 
tv. 17a, 18b (Paradise); 522b (Salvation) 
v 123a (Springs and Fountains); 489a (Witness to Faith) 


13-14 1 253a (Boundaries and Precepts) 
14 1 537b (Disobedience) 


15 1 18a (Abrogation); 28a (Adultery and Fornication) 
1m 63a, 68a (Ethics and the Q); 214b (Flogging) 
mt 551b (Numbers and Enumeration) 
Iv 277a (Prisoners); 580b, 584a (Sex and Sexuality) 
v 490a (Witness to Faith); 497b (Witnessing and Testifying); 528a (Women and 
the Q) 


15-16 1 17a (Abrogation); 28b (Adultery and Fornication); 299b (Chastity) 
m 444b (Homosexuality) 
Iv 32a (Patriarchy); 449a (Revision and Alteration) 


16 1 28a (Adultery and Fornication) 
mt 379b (Mercy) 
1v__ 5b (Pairs and Pairing); 427b (Repentance and Penance) 
Vv  528a (Women and the Q) 


17 1 450a (Cosmology); 480b (Creeds) 
m 245a (Forgiveness); 488b (Ignorance) 
mt 378b (Mercy) 
Iv 5b (Pairs and Pairing); 427a (Repentance and Penance); 537b (Scholar) 
v_24b (Sin, Major and Minor) 
17-18 wu _ 64b (Ethics and the Q) 


18 mu 245a (Forgiveness); 542b (Insolence and Obstinacy) 
ut 379b (Mercy) 
Iv. 67b (Pharaoh); 426a (Repentance and Penance) 
v_ 288b (Time) 


19 1 299b (Chastity) 
mu 76a (Ethics and the Q) 
mr 279b (Marriage and Divorce) 
Iv 580b, 582a (Sex and Sexuality) 


19-20 Iv  32b (Patriarchy) 
v_ 529b (Women and the Q) 


20 1 258b, 259a (Bridewealth) 


um 76a (Ethics and the Q); 292b (Gender); 374b (Guardianship); 545b (Instruments) 
v_ 19a (Sin, Major and Minor); 474a (Weights and Measures) 
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21 


22 


22-24 


23 


23-24 
24 


24-25 


25-28 
26 
26-27 
28 


29 


III 


258b 
278b 


266b 
277b (Marriage and Divorce) 
580b, 582a (Sex and Sexuality) 
19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


Bridewealth); 380b (Community and Society in the Q); 464b (Covenant) 
Marriage and Divorce) 


Fosterage); 460a (House, Domestic and Divine) 


Se See 0 eee ee 


383a, 383b (Community and Society in the Q) 
174a (Lawful and Unlawful) 
284b, 285a, 285b (Prohibited Degrees) 


18b (Abrogation); 259b (Brother and Brotherhood); 302a (Children) 
225a (Forbidden); 266a, 266b (Fosterage); 374b (Guardianship) 
106a, 107a, 107b (Lactation); 277b (Marriage and Divorce) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 22a (Parents); 582a (Sex and Sexuality) 

53a (Sister); 477a (Wet-Nursing); 512b (Wives of the Prophet) 


207a (Literature and the Q) 


244b (Book); 258a, 258b (Bridewealth); 480b (Creeds) 

64a (Ethics and the Q); 313b (Gift-Giving); 374b (Guardianship) 

279a (Marriage and Divorce) 

99a (Pilgrimage); 288a (Property); 537b (Scholar); 582a, 582b, 583b (Sex and 
Sexuality); 600b (Shrism and the Q) 

232a, 232b (Temporary Marriage); 469a (Wealth); 527b (Women and the Q) 


277a, 278a (Marriage and Divorce) 

32a (Patriarchy); 452a (Reward and Punishment) 

183a (Symbolic Imagery); 313b (Trade and Commerce); 527b (Women and 
the Q) 


18a (Abrogation); 28b (Adultery and Fornication); 258a (Bridewealth); 299a, 
299b (Chastity); 396a, 396b (Concubines) 

63a (Ethics and the Q); 374b (Guardianship) 

279a (Marriage and Divorce); 378b (Mercy) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 186b (Possession and Possessions); 288a (Property); 580b, 
58 1b, 582a, 583b, 584a (Sex and Sexuality) 

57a, 57b, 58a (Slaves and Slavery) 


139a (Stifism and the Q) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing); 537b (Scholar); 164b (Sunna) 
427b (Repentance and Penance) 


435a (Conversion) 
56b (Ethics and the Q) 
128b (Politics and the Q) 


301a (Cheating); 434a (Contracts and Alliances) 

359b (Grammar and the Q) 

275b (Markets); 366b (Medicine and the Q) 

159b, 160b, 162a (Suicide); 417a (Vengeance); 469b (Wealth) 
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29-30 
30 
31 


32 


33 


33-36 
34 


35 


36 


36-38 
37 
38 


39 
40 
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418a (Hell and Hellfire) 
32a (African Literature) 


217a (Bedouin) 

33a (Epigraphy) 

43 1b (Responsibility) 

19a, 19b, 21a, 21b, 27a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


290a (Gender) 
526b (Women and the Q) 
( 


344b (Clients and Clientage) 
493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
( 


183a (Symbolic Imagery) 


84a (Anatomy); 158b (Arrogance) 

18b (Emigration); 76a (Ethics and the Q); 82b (Everyday Life, g In); 175b (Fam- 
ily); 202b (Feminism and the Q); 276a (Furniture and Furnishings); 290a, 292a 
(Gender); 395b (Hadith and the Q) 

236b (Love and Affection); 278b, 279b (Marriage and Divorce); 567a (Obedience) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing); 32a (Patriarchy); 308a (Protection); 583b (Sex and Sexuality) 
191b (Talent); 467b (Wealth); 525a, 529a, 536a, 539b (Women and the Q) 


147b (Arbitration) 

76a (Ethics and the Q) 

64b (Judgment); 279b (Marriage and Divorce) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing); 136a (Politics and the Q) 
103a (Sovereignty); 528b (Women and the Q) 


241b (Boast); 369b (Community and Society in the Q); 395a (Conceit) 

7a (Economics); 61b, 67a, 71b, 75a (Ethics and the Q); 174b, 176a (Family); 
447b (Honor); 453a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 

252a (Maintenance and Upkeep); 603b (Orphans) 

20b (Parents); 186b (Possession and Possessions); 209a (Poverty and the Poor); 
288a (Property) 

57b (Slaves and Slavery); 13la, 132a, 130b (Strangers and Foreigners); 204b 
(Teaching); 523a (Womb) 


468b (Wealth) 
25b ( Jews and Judaism) 


526a (Devil) 

71a (Ethics and the Q); 450a (Hospitality and Courtesy); 468b (Hypocrites and 
Hypocrisy) 

136b (Last Judgment) 

119b (Spiritual Beings); 494b (Witnessing and Testifying) 

136b (Last Judgment) 

99b (Animal Life) 

545b (Instruments) 
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41 


42 
43 


44 


46 


47 


48 


II 


Ill 


II 


lil 


Til 


IV 


72a (Justice and Injustice); 334b (Measurement); 379b (Mercy); 409a (Money) 
6b (Pairs and Pairing); 458b (Reward and Punishment) 
473b (Weights and Measures) 


382a (Messenger); 447a (Muhammad) 
300b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
493b ( 


537a (Disobedience) 


321a, 328b (Chronology and the Q); 341a, 342a, 342b (Cleanliness and Ablution); 
411b, 412a (Contamination) 

158a (Face); 221b (Food and Drink); 321a (God and his Attributes); 391a (Hadith 
and the Q); 501b (Illness and Health); 556a, 557a (Intoxicants) 

12a (Jesus); 57b, 58a (Journey); 152a, 169a (Law and the Q); 333b (Measurement); 
353b (Medicine and the Q); 375b (Menstruation); 378b (Mercy) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 225b (Prayer); 376b, 377a (Recitation of the Q); 485b (Rit- 
ual and the Q); 499a, 499b, 500a, 500b, 501a, 501b, 506b (Ritual Purity) 

373a (Trips and Voyages); 465a (Water); 482a (Wine); 524b (Women and the Q) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief) 
43a (Error) 
24b (Parties and Factions); 36a (People of the Book) 


Witnessing and Testifying) 


432a (Contracts and Alliances) 
23b (Enemies); 273a (Friends and Friendship) 
47a (Jinn); 231b (Lord) 


83a (Anatomy); 118a (Apologetics); 305a (Children of Israel); 440a (Corruption); 
497a (David); 537a (Disobedience) 

243a (Forgery); 342b (Gospel); 363a (Grammar and the Q); 406a (Hearing and 
Deafness) 

22b, 25a, 25b, 32a ( Jews and Judaism); 143a (Last Judgment) 

36b (People of the Book); 450b (Revision and Alteration) 

304b (Torah); 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 502a (Witnessing and 
Testifying) 

222b (Belief and Unbelief); 492a (Curse) 

449a (Muhammad) 

36a (People of the Book); 120b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 153b (Poll 
Tax); 298a (Prophets and Prophethood); 439a (Revelation and Inspiration); 510b 
(Sabbath) 

285b (Time); 300b (Torah); 545a (Word of God) 


37b (Age of Ignorance); 221b (Belief and Unbelief) 

244b (Forgiveness); 419a (Hell and Hellfire) 

37b (Jihad); 380a (Mercy) 

119b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 159a (Polytheism and Atheism); 399a 
(Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

19a, 20b, 22b (Sin, Major and Minor); 487a (Wish and Desire) 


477 


48-49 


49 


50 
51 


51-52 
52 
53 


53-54 
54 


54-55 
56 


57 


58 


58-59 
58-69 
59 
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380a (Mercy) 


24a (Jews and Judaism) 
505a (Ritual Purity) 


19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 

222b (Belief and Unbelief) 

229a (Foreign Vocabulary); 482a (Idols and Images) 

26b (Jews and Judaism); 35a (Jibt); 499a (Nadir, Bani al-) 
24b (Parties and Factions) 

119b (Spiritual Beings); 248a (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


32a (Jews and Judaism) 
209b (Basmala); 492a (Curse) 
494b (Date Palm) 


185a (Possession and Possessions) 
92b (Kings and Rulers) 


189a (Authority); 245b (Book) 

25a (Envy); 174a (Family) 

26a (Jews and Judaism) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing) 

302a (Torah); 483a (Wisdom) 

7b (Abraham) 

222a (Belief and Unbelief) 

50a (Eschatology); 210b (Fire); 218b (Food and Drink); 416a (Hell and Hellfire); 
426a (Hides and Fleece) 


203b (Literary Structures of the Q) 
4b (Signs); 133a (Suffering) 


220a (Belief and Unbelief); 343b (Cleanliness and Ablution) 
54b (Eternity); 456b (Houris) 

18a, 18b (Paradise); 505b (Ritual Purity) 

554a (World) 


480b (Creeds) 

1b (Ears); 5b, 8b (Economics); 70a (Ethics and the Q) 
65b (Judgment); 70a, 71b ( Justice and Injustice) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 133b (Politics and the Q) 


147b (Politics and the Q) 
568b (Obedience) 


188b, 189b (Authority) 

65b, 74b (Ethics and the Q) 

91b (Kings and Rulers); 136b (Last Judgment); 166b (Law and the Q); 447a 
(Muhammad); 567a (Obedience) 
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60 


60-61 
60-63 
60-65 
61 
62 


63 


64 


65 


65-66 
66 


66-78 
69 


71 


72 


IV 


125a, 128b, 149b (Politics and the Q); 364a (Rebellion); 539b (Scholar); 596a 
(Shr‘ism and the Q) 
272b (Theology and the Q); 501b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


185b (Astray); 526a (Devil) 

482a (Idols and Images) 

499a (Nadir, Bani al-) 

438b (Revelation and Inspiration) 

120a (Spiritual Beings); 487a (Wish and Desire) 
166b (Faith) 

469b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 

144b (Politics and the Q) 

468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 


61b (Ethics and the Q) 
563b (Oaths) 


563b (Ishmael) 

40a, 40b (Jihad) 

334a (Traditional Disciplines of Q Studies) 

189b (Authority) 

245a (Forgiveness) 

68a (Judgment); 382a (Messenger); 447a (Muhammad) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 301a (Prophets and Prophethood); 426b (Repentance and 
Penance) 

501b (Witnessing and Testifying) 

13a, 14b (Abrogation); 516a (Decision) 

65a (Judgment); 443b (Muhammad); 561a (Oaths); 567a (Obedience) 
217a (Prayer); 402a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

103a (Sovereignty) 

334a (Traditional Disciplines of Q Studies) 

244b (Book) 

18b (Emigration) 

38a (Jihad) 

159b, 160a (Suicide) 

138a (Politics and the Q) 


( 
340b (Good Deeds) 
282a (Martyrs) 
290b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
41b (Stra and the Q); 490b, 491a (Witness to Faith) 
41b (Jihad) 
457a (War) 


457b, 458a (War); 492b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


479 


73 
74 


74-76 


75 


76 


76-77 
77 


78 


79 


80 


80-81 
81 


82 
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522b (Salvation) 

209b (Fighting) 

41a (Jihad); 282b (Martyrs) 

457a (Reward and Punishment) 

457a (War) 

225a (Belief and Unbelief) 

209b (Fighting) 

159a, 161a (Arrogance); 432a (Contracts and Alliances) 

273b (Friends and Friendship); 363b (Grammar and the Q) 

41b (Jihad); 577b (Opposition to Muhammad); 580b, 58la (Oppressed on 
Earth); 583b (Oppression) 

30a (Path or Way); 332b (Quraysh) 

456a, 457b, 458b (War); 524b (Women and the Q); 570a (Youth and Old Age) 


46 1a (Courage); 526a (Devil) 

209b (Fighting); 274a (Friends and Friendship); 431a (History and the Q); 482a 
(Idols and Images) 

29b, 30a (Path or Way); 431b (Responsibility) 

120b (Spiritual Beings); 456a, 458a (War); 480a (Whisper); 487a (Wish and Desire) 


37b (Jihad) 

244b (Book) 

275b (Furniture and Furnishings) 

41a (Jihad); 59b ( Joy and Misery) 

225a (Prayer) 

457a, 457b (War) 

506a (Death and the Dead) 

107a (Planets and Stars); 31 1a (Provocation); 486a (Ritual and the Q) 
103a (Sovereignty); 458a (War) 


( 
330b (God and his Attributes) 
443b (Muhammad) 
299b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


13a (Abrogation); 189b (Authority) 

74b (Ethics and the Q) 

382a (Messenger); 447a (Muhammad); 577a (Opposition to Muhammad) 
128b (Politics and the Q); 308b (Protection) 

272b (Theology and the Q); 501b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


40a (Jihad) 


243b (Book) 
191b (Literacy) 


71b (Ambiguous); 535a (Difficult Passages) 
394b (Reflection and Deliberation) 
203b (Teaching) 
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83 


84 


90 


90-91 
91 


a2 


92-93 
93 


94 


III 


526a (Devil); 541a (Dissimulation) 

567a (Obedience) 

128b (Politics and the Q); 539b (Scholar) 
141b (Stifism and the Q) 


225a (Belief and Unbelief); 461a (Courage) 

209b (Fighting); 43 1a (History and the Q) 

41a, 41b (Jihad); 577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
432b (Responsibility) 

456a, 457a, 458a (War) 


217a (Food and Drink); 449b (Hospitality and Courtesy) 

452b (Hospitality and Courtesy); 320b (God and his Attributes) 
50a ( 
186a (Astray); 435b (Conversion) 

59a (Ethics and the Q); 468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 


432a, 432b (Contracts and Alliances) 

209b (Fighting); 274a (Friends and Friendship) 

41b (Jihad); 231b (Lord); 238a (Loyalty); 577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
68a (Social Sciences and the Q) 


43 1b (Contracts and Alliances); 464b (Covenant) 
43 1a (History and the Q) 

40a, 41a (Jihad) 

456b (War) 

225a (Belief and Unbelief) 


110b (Exegesis of the Q: Classical and Medieval) 
40a, 41b (Jihad) 
35a (Peace) 


239a, 239b (Blood Money); 464b (Covenant); 536b (Disobedience) 

23b, 24a (Enemies); 64a (Ethics and the Q); 174a (Family); 180b, 184b (Fasting) 
158b, 159a (Law and the Q) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 426a (Repentance and Penance); 537b (Scholar) 

24b (Sin, Major and Minor); 57a (Slaves and Slavery); 198a (Taxation); 252a 
(Textual Criticism of the Q); 285a (Time); 417a (Vengeance); 475b (Weights and 
Measures) 


239a, 239b (Blood Money) 


93a (Anger); 239a (Blood Money); 492a (Curse) 

390a (Hadith and the Q) 

459a, 459b, 460a (Murder) 

456a (Reward and Punishment) 

24b (Sin, Major and Minor); 162a (Suicide); 417a (Vengeance) 


251b, 252a (Booty) 
42a (Jihad); 58a ( Journey) 


Witnessing and Testifying) 


481 


95 


95-96 


96 


97 


97-98 
97-99 
98 
98-99 
99 
100 


101 


101-103 


102 


103 


104 
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35a (Peace) 
194a (Taxation); 374a (Trips and Voyages) 


225a (Belief and Unbelief) 

36a ( Jihad) 

15a, 17a (Paradise); 30b (Path or Way); 455a, 458b (Reward and Punishment) 
191b (Talent); 457a (War); 469a (Wealth) 


37b ( Jihad); 322b (Material Culture and the Q) 
35a (Peace) 


245a (Forgiveness) 
482a, 483a (Rhymed Prose) 
270a (Theology and the Q) 


161a (Arrogance) 

18b, 22b (Emigration); 418a (Hell and Hellfire) 
103b (Pit) 

83b (Soul); 287a (Time) 

580b (Oppressed on Earth) 


( 
581b (Oppressed on Earth) 
( 
( 


524b (Women and the Q) 
378b (Mercy) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing) 


163a (Art and Architecture and the Q) 

14b (Emigrants and Helpers); 459b (House, Domestic and Divine) 
38b (Jihad); 579a (Opposition to Muhammad) 

455a (Reward and Punishment); 483a (Rhymed Prose) 


23b, 24a (Enemies) 

58a ( Journey) 

225b (Prayer); 233b (Prayer Formulas) 
373a (Trips and Voyages) 


42a (Jihad) 
233a (Prayer Formulas) 


254a (Bowing and Prostration); 328b (Chronology and the Q) 

50 1b (Illness and Health); 545b (Instruments) 

60b (Joy and Misery); 210a (Literature and the Q); 376a (Menstruation) 
26a (Parties and Factions); 219b, 224b (Prayer) 

19a (Sin, Major and Minor); 470b (Weather) 


244b (Book); 272b (Calendar); 328b (Chronology and the Q) 
373a (Memory) 

224a, 230a (Prayer) 

461a (Courage) 

449a (Hope) 

40a, 41a (Jihad) 
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105 


105-107 
106 
107 


109 


110 
110-112 
lll 
112 


113 


114 
115 


116 


117 


118 
119 


120 
121 


II 


IV 


5b (Pairs and Pairing); 537b (Scholar) 
132b (Suffering); 363a (Trial) 
148a (Arbitration) 
65a (Judgment); 441a, 443b (Muhammad); 509a (Names of the Q) 
36b (People of the Book); 133b (Politics and the Q); 30la (Prophets and 
Prophethood) 
103a (Sovereignty); 446a (Vision and Blindness) 
513b (Debate and Disputation) 
379b (Mercy); 446b (Muhammad) 
( 


511b (Debate and Disputation) 

380a (Mercy) 

511b (Debate and Disputation) 

68a (Judgment); 379b (Mercy) 

335b (Good and Evil) 

522b (Destiny) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 537b (Scholar) 

536b (Disobedience) 

19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 

345a (Grace) 

103a (Knowledge and Learning); 189b, 191a (Literacy); 379a (Mercy); 442a, 

454a (Muhammad) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing); 68b (Philosophy and the Q) 

200b, 201b (Teaching); 317b (Tradition and Custom); 483a (Wisdom) 

198b (Taxation) 

187a (Fate) 

454b ( 
( 


309b (Provocation) 
287a (Time) 


43b (Error); 244b (Forgiveness) 

380a (Mercy) 

119b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 159a (Polytheism and Atheism); 
159a, 399a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 


524b (Devil) 
228b (Prayer) 


492a (Curse) 


95b (Animal Life) 
la (Ears); 274a (Friends and Friendship) 


487a (Wish and Desire) 
103b (Pit) 


Muhammad) 


483 


121-122 
122 


122-124 
123 


123-124 
124 


127-130 
128 


129 


130 
131 


Ill 


IV 
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232b (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life) 


220a (Belief and Unbelief) 
54b (Eternity) 


16b (Paradise) 

222b (Belief and Unbelief); 432a (Contracts and Alliances) 
273b (Friends and Friendship); 335b (Good and Evil) 

379b (Mercy) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing) 

40b (People of the Book) 


494b (Date Palm) 
128a (Exegesis of the Q: Early Modern and Contemporary); 289b (Gender) 
492b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 


524a (Women and the Q) 


5b, 6a (Abraham); 310a (Christians and Christianity); 330b (Chronology and 
the Q); 373a (Community and Society in the Q) 

273b (Friends and Friendship); 323b (God and his Attributes); 402b (Hanif) 
99b (Kinship); 239a (Loyalty) 

291b, 299b (Prophets and Prophethood); 401la (Religious Pluralism and 


the Q) 
263b (Theology and the Q) 


6a (Abraham) 


244b (Book) 

374a (Guardianship) 

169b (Law and the Q); 190a (Literacy); 277b (Marriage and Divorce); 604a 
(Orphans) 

580b (Sex and Sexuality) 

139a (Stifism and the Q); 203b (Teaching); 524b (Women and the Q) 


32a (Patriarchy) 
194a, 194b (Baal) 
175b (Family); 290a, 292a (Gender) 


63b (Persian Literature and the Q) 
82b (Soul) 


94b (Animal Life) 

70a (Ethics and the Q) 

70a, 7 1b (Justice and Injustice); 170a (Law and the Q); 235a (Love and Affec- 
tion); 278a, 279b (Marriage and Divorce) 

527a (Women and the Q) 


6a (Pairs and Pairing) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief) 
6a (Pairs and Pairing); 36a (People of the Book) 
301a (Torah) 
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133 


135 


136 


137 


138 


139 


140 


140-146 
141 


141-147 
142 


143 
144 


III 


II 


II 


IV 


277a (Caliph); 474b (Creation) 
480b (Creeds) 


lb (Ears) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing); 456b (Reward and Punishment) 


70b, 76b (Ethics and the Q); 174b (Family) 
65b (Judgment); 70a, 71b (Justice and Injustice) 
21a (Parents) 


219a (Belief and Unbelief); 247a (Book); 480b (Creeds) 

43a (Error) 

136a, 136b (Last Judgment) 

298b (Prophets and Prophethood); 439a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
305a (Torah); 489a (Witness to Faith); 501b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


245a (Forgiveness) 
380a (Mercy) 
293b (Tolerance and Coercion) 


( 
468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
119b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 399a (Religious Pluralism and 
the Q); 456a (Reward and Punishment) 


36a (Epigraphy); 274a, 274b (Friends and Friendship) 

238a (Loyalty) 

115b, 118a (Apologetics); 224b (Belief and Unbelief); 381a (Community and 
Society in the Q) 

320b (God and his Attributes); 418a (Hell and Hellfire); 468b (Hypocrites and 
Hypocrisy) 

400b (Mockery) 

119b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 456a (Reward and Punishment) 


469b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 


( 

( 
399a (Conquest) 
321a (God and his Attributes) 
308b (Protection) 
456a (War) 
2a (Pairs and Pairing) 
71a (Ethics and the Q); 82a (Everyday Life, Q In); 322a (God and his Attri- 
butes); 468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
117b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 230a (Prayer); 471b (Rhetoric and 
the Q) 
470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
189a (Authority); 224b (Belief and Unbelief); 432b (Contracts and Alliances) 
274a, 274b (Friends and Friendship) 
231b (Lord); 238a (Loyalty) 


145-146 
146 


147 
148 
149 


150-152 
151] 
152 


153 


153-155 


153-159 
154 


156 


156-159 
157 


SURAT AL-NISA’ (4) 


468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
399a (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 456a (Reward and Punishment) 


( 
427a ( 


436b 
352b 


Repentance and Penance) 


(Conversion); 465a (Covenant) 
(Grammar and the Q) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing) 


586a (Orality) 
6a (Pairs and Pairing) 


382a (Messenger) 
24a (Jews and Judaism) 


17a (Jesus); 577a (Opposition to Muhammad) 
455b (Reward and Punishment); 483a (Rhymed Prose) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief); 274a (Calf of Gold) 

218b (Food and Drink) 

26a (Jews and Judaism); 421b (Moses); 450a (Muhammad) 

128b (Politics and the Q); 443b (Revelation and Inspiration); 569b (Scrolls) 
276a (Theophany); 303b (Torah) 

31 1a (Geography) 

39b (People of the Book) 


40b (People of the Book) 


254b (Bowing and Prostration); 304b (Children of Israel); 465a (Covenant) 
215b (Flying) 

394a (Miracles); 586a (Orality) 

129a (Politics and the Q); 510a (Sabbath) 

197a (Taxation); 285b (Time); 302b (Torah); 546b (Word of God) 

( 


305a (Children of Israel); 337a (Circumcision) 
321a (God and his Attributes); 408a (Heart) 
24a (Jews and Judaism); 382a (Messenger) 
129a (Politics and the Q) 

302b (Torah) 


9a, 13b (Jesus) 
533b (Women and the Q) 


7b (Jesus) 


5la (Ahmadiyya); 102b (Anointing); 103b (Anthropomorphism); 124b (Appa- 
rition); 312a (Christians and Christianity); 487b, 488a, 488b (Crucifixion) 
367b (Grammar and the Q); 474b (Iconoclasm); 489a (Ignorance) 

8a, 19a ( Jesus) 

40b (People of the Book); 238b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies) 
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157-158 
157-159 
158 


160 


160-161 


161 


162 


163 


163-165 
164 


165 


166 


167 


IV 


Til 


II 


III 


IV 


121a (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
19a, 20a (Jesus) 

216a (Flying) 

19b ( Jesus); 396a (Miracles) 

357a (Readings of the Q) 


11 1a (Antichrist); 222b (Belief and Unbelief) 
19b (Jesus); 141a (Last Judgment) 
493b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


1 1b (Abrogation); 97a (Animal Life) 
224a (Forbidden); 57 1b (Israel) 
173a, 174b (Lawful and Unlawful) 
303a (Torah) 


25a (Jews and Judaism) 
469b (Wealth) 


8a (Economics) 
304b (Torah) 


340a (Good Deeds); 359a (Grammar and the Q) 

22b, 32a (Jews and Judaism); 136a, 136b (Last Judgment) 

17a (Paradise); 438b (Revelation and Inspiration); 539a (Scholar) 
196b (Taxation) 


la (Aaron); 8a (Abraham); 1 15a (Apologetics); 245b (Book); 496a (David) 
561b (Isaac) 

la (Jacob); 8a, 17a (Jesus); 50a (Job); 53a (Jonah); 381b (Messenger); 444b 
(Muhammad); 514b (Names of the Q) 

36b (People of the Book); 294a, 297b (Prophets and Prophethood); 315a, 
316a (Psalms); 438b (Revelation and Inspiration) 

364a (Tribes and Clans); 380b (Trust and Patience); 546b (Word of God) 


7b ( Jesus); 522a (Narratives) 


480b (Creeds) 

436b (History and the Q) 

424a (Moses); 517b (Narratives) 

292a, 302b (Prophets and Prophethood); 312a (Provocation); 440b (Revela- 
tion and Inspiration) 

110a (Speech); 302b (Torah); 546b, 547b (Word of God) 


341b (Good News) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing); 300a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
451a (Muhammad) 

600a (Shr‘ism and the Q) 

492b, 493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


120a (Apostasy) 


487 


168 


168-169 
169 


170 


171 


171-172 


172 


173 


174 


175 


176 


Ill 


IV 


SURAT AL-NISA’ (4) 


245a (Forgiveness) 
28b (Path or Way) 


232b (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life) 


54b (Eternity) 
28b, 29b (Path or Way) 


45 1a (Muhammad) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing); 537b (Scholar) 


102b (Anointing); 115a, 117a (Apologetics); 222b, 223a (Belief and Unbelief); 
312a, 313a (Christians and Christianity) 

329b (God and his Attributes); 443a, 443b (Holy Spirit) 

8a, 14b, 15a, 15b, 16a (Jesus); 293a, 294a, 294b, 295a (Mary); 551la (Num- 
bers and Enumeration) 

33a (Patriarchy); 39b, 41a (People of the Book); 120a, 121a (Polemic and Po- 
lemical Language); 160b (Polytheism and Atheism); 296a (Prophets and 
Prophethood); 416a (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 428a (Repentance and 
Penance) 

81b (Soul); 115b (Spirit); 369a, 370b, 371b (Trinity); 500a (Witnessing and 
Testifying); 533b (Women and the Q); 541b, 545b (Word of God) 


170b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
7b (Jesus); 295a (Mary); 300a (Material Culture and the Q) 


102b (Anointing); 160b, 161a (Arrogance) 

16a ( Jesus) 

16b (Paradise); 220a (Prayer); 579a (Servants) 

161la (Arrogance); 220a (Belief and Unbelief); 241b (Boast); 396a (Conceit); 
432a (Contracts and Alliances) 

273b (Friends and Friendship); 345a (Grace) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 264a (Pride); 458b (Reward and Punishment) 


326a (Chronology and the Q) 

326b (God and his Attributes) 

186b (Light); 51 1b (Names of the Q) 

286b (Proof); 296a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
3a (Signs); 182a (Symbolic Imagery) 


465a (Covenant) 
529a (Women and the Q) 


259b (Brother and Brotherhood) 

7b (Economics); 385a (Hadith and the Q); 519b, 520a, 524a, 525b (Inheri- 
tance) 

98a (Kinship); 194a (Literary Structures of the Q) 

284a (Profane and Sacred) 


SURAT AL-MA’IDA (5) 488 


SURAT AL-Ma’ipa (5) 


1 328a (Chronology and the Q) 
m 180a (Farewell Pilgrimage); 220a (Food and Drink); 264a (Form and Structure of the Q); 
467a (Hunting and Fishing) 
m 6b (Jerusalem); 13a (Jesus); 521b (Narratives) 
Iv 237b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 501b (Ritual Purity) 
v_ 174b (Stra); 190a (Table); 330a (Traditional Disciplines of Q Studies); 369a (Trinity) 


l I 


II 


IV 
1-3 
Vv 
1-5 I 
1-10 wu 
2 I 
ul 
I 
IV 
Vv 
3 I 
rr 
I 
IV 
Vv 
3-4 
4 I 


96b, 97b (Animal Life); 256b, 257a (Breaking Trusts and Contracts); 432b (Con- 
tracts and Alliances); 464a (Covenant) 

8b (Economics); 218b (Food and Drink); 32la (God and his Attributes); 467a 
(Hunting and Fishing) 

157a (Law and the Q); 172b (Lawful and Unlawful); 190a (Literacy) 

282a (Profane and Sacred); 502b (Ritual Purity) 


262b 
175b 


344a (Cleanliness and Ablution) 
( 


(Form and Structure of the Q) 
( 


Sara) 


180a (Farewell Pilgrimage) 


32a (African Literature); 97a (Animal Life) 

60b, 72a (Ethics and the Q); 196a (Fear); 224b (Forbidden); 299a (Geography); 
340a (Good Deeds); 458b, 460a (House, Domestic and Divine); 467a (Hunting and 
Fishing) 

77a, 77b (Ka‘ba); 159b (Law and the Q); 172a (Lawful and Unlawful); 340b 
(Mecca); 380a (Mercy); 410a (Months) 

52b (People of the House); 91a (Piety); 281b, 282a, 283a (Profane and Sacred); 
486a (Ritual and the Q); 514b, 515a (Sacred Precincts) 

285a (Time); 475b (Weights and Measures) 


96b (Animal Life); 155b (Archaeology and the Q); 237b (Blood and Blood Clot); 
291b (Carrion); 305b (Children of Israel); 320b, 326b (Chronology and the Q); 
521b (Despair) 

31a (Epigraphy); 63b, 68b (Ethics and the Q); 177b (Famine); 180a (Farewell Pil- 
grimage); 197a (Fear); 220a, 220b (Food and Drink); 237b (Foretelling in the Q); 
482b (Idols and Images); 546b (Instruments) 

158a, 165b (Law and the Q); 173a, 174a (Lawful and Unlawful); 378b (Mercy); 
457a (Muhammad) 

259b (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q); 401b, 404a, 416a (Religious Pluralism and 
the Q); 504b (Ritual Purity); 517b (Sacrifice) 

54b, 55a (Slaughter); 190a (Table) 


220a (Food and Drink) 


292a (Carrion); 545b (Dog) 
85b (Everyday Life, g In); 467b (Hunting and Fishing) 
579b (Opposition to Muhammad) 


489 


12 


III 


IV 


SURAT AL-MA’IDA (5) 


420b (Remembrance) 
55b (Slaughter); 201b, 202b (Teaching); 549a (Work) 


343b (Cleanliness and Ablution) 


11b (Abrogation); 222b (Belief and Unbelief); 258a (Bridewealth); 299a (Chastity) 
161b (Failure); 221a (Food and Drink); 374b (Guardianship) 

23a (Jews and Judaism); 172b, 174b (Lawful and Unlawful); 277a, 278a (Mar- 
riage and Divorce) 

36a (People of the Book); 285a (Prohibited Degrees); 431b (Responsibility); 452a 
(Reward and Punishment); 583b (Sex and Sexuality) 

56a (Slaughter); 303a (Torah); 313b (Trade and Commerce) 


81b (Anatomy); 328b (Chronology and the Q); 341a, 341b, 342a, 342b, 343a 
(Cleanliness and Ablution); 358b (Collection of the Q); 411b (Contamination) 
199b (Feet); 39 1a (Hadith and the Q); 402a (Hand); 501b (Illness and Health) 
12a (Jesus); 57b, 58a (Journey); 333b (Measurement); 375b (Menstruation); 
378b (Mercy) 

225b (Prayer); 372a (Recitation of the Q); 485b, 488a, 491b (Ritual and the Q); 
499a, 499b, 500a, 500b, 501a, 501b, 502a, 505a, 506b (Ritual Purity) 

465a (Water) 


236a (Blessing); 256b (Breaking Trusts and Contracts); 305b (Children of 
Israel); 343a (Cleanliness and Ablution) 

406a (Hearing and Deafness); 550b (Intention) 

568b (Obedience) 

128b (Politics and the Q); 420b (Remembrance) 

190a (Table); 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 502a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


70b (Ethics and the Q); 152a (Expeditions and Battles) 
65b (Judgment); 70a, 71b ( Justice and Injustice) 


220a (Belief and Unbelief) 
245a (Forgiveness) 
43 1b (Responsibility) 


1b (Pairs and Pairing) 

235b (Blasphemy) 

6a (Signs) 

305b (Children of Israel) 

29b ( Jews and Judaism); 499a (Nadir, Bani al-); 577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
420b (Remembrance) 

39b (Stra and the Q); 379a, 379b (Trust and Patience) 


304b, 307a (Children of Israel); 465a (Covenant) 
432b (History and the Q) 

553a (Numbers and Enumeration) 

128b ( 

110b ( 


Politics and the Q) 
Speech); 123a (Springs and Fountains); 190a (Table); 197a (Taxation) 
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12-14 
13 


14 


15 


15-16 
15-38 
16 


17 


17-18 


18 


18-19 
19 


IV 


I 


II 


III 


III 


421b (Remembrance) 


305a (Children of Israel); 497a (David) 

243a (Forgery); 342b (Gospel); 407a, 408b (Heart) 

25a (Jews and Judaism); 40a ( Jihad); 143a (Last Judgment) 
36b (People of the Book); 450b (Revision and Alteration) 
190a, 190b (Table); 302b, 304b (Torah) 


464b (Covenant) 

536b (News) 

120b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 128b (Politics and the Q); 405a (Reli- 
gious Pluralism and the Q) 

190a (Table) 


118a (Apologetics); 222b (Belief and Unbelief) 

326b (God and his Attributes) 

25b (Jews and Judaism); 124b (Language and Style of the Q); 186b, 187a 
(Light); 443b (Muhammad); 504a (Names of the Prophet) 

41a (People of the Book); 120a, 120b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 

182a (Symbolic Imagery); 300b (Torah) 


511b, 512b (Names of the Q) 
270b (Cain and Abel) 


( 
435b (Conversion) 
186a (Light) 
102b (Anointing); 312a, 313a (Christians and Christianity); 474b (Creation) 
327b (God and his Attributes); 508a (Impotence) 
16a ( Jesus); 92a (Kings and Rulers); 295a (Mary) 
33a (Patriarchy); 121a (Polemic and Polemical Language); 31 1a (Provocation) 
190a (Table); 484b (Wish and Desire); 533b (Women and the Q) 


7b (Jesus) 
127b (Politics and the Q) 


305b (Children of Israel); 476a (Creation) 

244b (Forgiveness) 

16b (Jesus); 24a (Jews and Judaism); 99a (Kinship); 233b (Love and Affection) 
2a (Pairs and Pairing); 120b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 184a (Possession 
and Possessions); 405a (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 457b (Reward and 
Punishment) 

287a (Time) 


31 1a (Provocation) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief) 

321b (God and his Attributes); 341b (Good News); 436b (History and the Q); 
497b (Illiteracy) 

201b (Literary Structures of the Q); 443b (Muhammad); 592a (Orality and 
Writing in Arabia) 


491 


20 


20-25 
20-26 


21 


21-26 
22-29 
23 
24 


25 
26 


27 


27-31 


27-32 


28 


29 


30 
31 


SURAT AL-MA’IDA (5) 


3b (Pairs and Pairing); 36b, 41a (People of the Book); 297b (Prophets and 
Prophethood) 
300b (Torah) 


236b (Blessing); 304b (Children of Israel) 
93b, 94b (Kings and Rulers) 
128a (Politics and the Q); 290b (Prophets and Prophethood); 42la (Remem- 


brance) 
532b (Dialogues) 


( 
305a (Children of Israel) 
522b (Narratives) 

190a (Table) 

244b (Book) 

309a (Geography) 

5b (Jerusalem) 

282b (Profane and Sacred); 513b (Sacred Precincts) 
107a (Spatial Relations); 184b (Syria); 375a (Trips and Voyages) 
455b (War) 

145b (Expeditions and Battles) 

7a (Pairs and Pairing) 

46 1a (Courage) 

268a (Freedom and Predestination) 

260a (Brother and Brotherhood) 


433b (History and the Q); 510b (Indifference) 
285b (Time); 375a (Trips and Voyages) 
270b (Cain and Abel) 

190a (Literacy); 441a (Muhammad); 518a, 524b (Narratives); 536b (News) 
302b (Prophets and Prophethood); 517a (Sacrifice) 


9b (Parable) 

26a (Adam and Eve); 270a (Cain and Abel) 
418a (Hell and Hellfire) 

521b (Narratives) 


27 1a (Cain and Abel) 

288a (Property) 

270a, 271b (Cain and Abel) 
353b (Grammar and the Q) 
82b (Soul) 


98b, 101a (Animal Life); 264a (Burial) 
548b (Nudity) 
428b (Repentance and Penance) 


( 
( 
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32 


33 


33-34 


35-36 
36 


37 


38 


38-39 


39 


40 


40-42 
4] 


III 


IV 


< 


2b (Abortion); 32a (African Literature); 244b (Book); 270a (Cain and Abel); 
304a (Children of Israel); 439b (Corruption); 533b (Dialogues) 

458b, 459a, 460a (Murder) 

162a (Suicide); 204a (Teaching); 302b (Torah); 417a (Vengeance) 


439b (Corruption); 487b, 489a (Crucifixion) 

144a (Expeditions and Battles); 199a (Feet); 353b (Grammar and the Q) 
41b (Jihad) 

142a (Politics and the Q); 364a (Rebellion); 453b (Reward and Punishment) 
255a (Theft); 455a (War); 552a (World) 


208b (Fighting) 
140a (Politics and the Q) 
( 


498a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


426b (Repentance and Penance) 
46 1a (Courage) 


554a (Intercession) 

37a (Jihad) 

30a (Path or Way); 163b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 
1b (Pairs and Pairing) 


453a (Reward and Punishment) 
133a (Suffering) 


418b (Hell and Hellfire) 
73b (Justice and Injustice) 


295a (Chastisement and Punishment) 
401b (Hand) 

200a (Literary Structures of the Q) 

287b (Property); 454a (Reward and Punishment) 
254b, 255b (Theft); 525a (Women and the Q) 


70b ( Justice and Injustice) 
498a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


6a (Economics) 
427b (Repentance and Penance) 


188b (Authority) 

244b (Forgiveness) 

2a (Pairs and Pairing); 457b (Reward and Punishment) 

1b (Pairs and Pairing) 

82b (Anatomy); 118a (Apologetics); 305a (Children of Israel); 405b (Consola- 
tion); 497a (David) 

243a (Forgery); 510b (Indifference) 

143a (Last Judgment); 452b (Muhammad) 

36b (People of the Book); 120b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 450b (Revi- 
sion and Alteration); 457a (Reward and Punishment) 

134a (Suffering); 485b (Wish and Desire) 


493 


41-43 


41-44 


41-82 


42 


42-43 


42-50 
43 


44 


44-47 
44-50 
45 


46 


46-47 


46-49 
47 


SURAT AL-MA’IDA (5) 


25a, 25b, 30b (Jews and Judaism) 
36b (People of the Book) 
73a (Ethics and the Q) 


148a (Arbitration) 
65b (Judgment); 173b, 174a (Lawful and Unlawful); 499a (Nadir, Bani al-) 
133b (Politics and the Q); 335a (Qurayza, Bani al-) 


443b (Muhammad) 
303b (Torah) 


23 1a (Teeth) 


( 
151a (Law and the Q) 
300b, 304a (Torah) 


516b (Decision) 

197a (Fear) 

24b ( Jews and Judaism); 65a (Judgment); 151a (Law and the Q); 186b (Light) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing); 120b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 133a, 133b, 
146b (Politics and the Q); 297b, 299a, 301a (Prophets and Prophethood); 404a 
(Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

103a (Sovereignty); 202a (Teaching); 231b (Teeth); 300b, 304a (Torah) 


133a (Politics and the Q) 
568b (Obedience) 


187a (Atonement); 239a (Blood Money); 244b (Book); 369b (Community and 
Society in the Q) 

la (Ears); 153b (Eyes) 

378b (Mercy) 

132b, 133a, 133b (Politics and the Q); 436b (Retaliation) 

23a (Sin, Major and Minor); 83a (Soul); 198a (Taxation); 23la, 231b (Teeth); 
307b (Torah); 393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 416b, 417a (Vengeance) 


142b (Exhortations); 342a (Gospel) 

8a, 16a (Jesus); 15 1a (Law and the Q); 186b (Light); 445a (Muhammad); 502b 
(Names of the Prophet) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing); 297b, 298a (Prophets and Prophethood); 439a (Revela- 
tion and Inspiration) 

300b (Torah); 316b (Tradition and Custom); 533b (Women and the Q) 


7b (Jesus) 
120b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 


147b (Arbitration) 


73b (Ambiguous); 310b (Christians and Christianity); 516b (Decision) 

342a (Gospel) 

65a (Judgment); 15 1a (Law and the Q); 558b (Numismatics) 

37b (People of the Book); 120b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 133a, 133b 
(Politics and the Q); 402b (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

23 1b (Teeth) 
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48 


48-49 
48-50 
49 


49-50 
50 


51 


53 
54 


54-55 


55-56 
56 


IV 


III 


IV 


117b (Apologetics); 245a (Book); 377a (Community and Society in the Q) 

61b, 72a (Ethics and the Q); 430b, 435b (History and the Q); 497a (Illiteracy) 
151b (Law and the Q); 441a, 443b, 445a (Muhammad); 512b (Names of the Q); 
536b (News) 

29a (Path or Way); 36b (People of the Book); 128a, 149a (Politics and the Q); 
307a, 307b (Protection); 337a (Races); 439a (Revelation and Inspiration) 

133b (Suffering); 231b (Teeth); 300b (Torah); 363a (Trial) 


453b (Muhammad) 
145b (Politics and the Q) 


59a (Ethics and the Q); 351b (Grammar and the Q) 
27a (Jews and Judaism); 443b (Muhammad) 


151b (Law and the Q) 


37b, 39b (Age of Ignorance); 516a (Decision) 

321a (God and his Attributes) 

64b (Judgment); 72a (Justice and Injustice) 

146b (Politics and the Q) 

286b (Time) 

224b (Belief and Unbelief); 312a (Christians and Christianity) 

73a (Ethics and the Q); 274a (Friends and Friendship) 

27a, 29b (Jews and Judaism); 231b (Lord); 236a (Love and Affection); 238a, 
238b, 240b (Loyalty) 

24b (Parties and Factions); 324b (Qaynuqa‘, Bani); 335a (Qurayza, Bani al-); 
405a, 413a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

324a (Qaynuqa’, Bani); 406a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

43a (Stra and the Q) 

399a (Conquest) 

407b (Heart); 470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 

447a (Vision and Blindness) 

39b (Age of Ignorance) 

322a (God and his Attributes); 358a (Grammar and the Q) 

36a (Jihad); 58a ( Journey); 233b, 236b (Love and Affection) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing) 

137b (Stifism and the Q); 29b (Tolerance and Coercion) 

520a (Saint) 

254a (Bowing and Prostration) 

340a (Good Deeds) 

231b (Lord); 236b (Love and Affection); 304b (Material Culture and the @) 


273a, 274a (Friends and Friendship) 


72a (Ethics and the Q); 150a (Expeditions and Battles); 430b (History and the Q) 
25a (Parties and Factions) 
430b (Victory) 


495 


57-58 
58 


59 


59-60 
60 


61 
62-63 


63 
64 


65 


65-66 


66 


67 


68 


III 


SURAT AL-MA’IDA (5) 


148a (Expeditions and Battles); 274a (Friends and Friendship) 
27a (Jews and Judaism); 238a (Loyalty) 
36a (People of the Book) 


400a, 400b (Mockery) 


328b ( 
225b (Prayer) 
556a (Worship) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief) 

26a (Jews and Judaism) 

41a (People of the Book); 120a (Polemic and Polemical Language); 453b (Re- 
ward and Punishment) 

301a (Torah) 

93a (Anger) 


93a (Anger); 98b (Animal Life); 306b (Children of Israel); 478a (Creation); 492a 
(Curse) 

386a (Hadith and the Q) 

25a, 26b (Jews and Judaism); 536b (News) 

40 1b (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 510b (Sabbath); 576a (Servants) 


Chronology and the Q) 


116b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 


73b (Ethics and the Q) 
174a (Lawful and Unlawful) 


202a (Teaching) 


103b (Anthropomorphism); 491b (Curse) 

144a (Expeditions and Battles); 211b (Fire); 323b, 325a (God and his Attributes); 
508a (Impotence) 

25a, 28b (Jews and Judaism); 70b (Justice and Injustice); 201b (Literary Struc- 
tures of the Q); 378b (Mercy) 

405a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

455a (War) 


14b (Paradise); 41a (People of the Book) 
301a (Torah) 

306a (Children of Israel) 

24b (Jews and Judaism) 


219a, 223b (Belief and Unbelief) 
23a, 32a (Jews and Judaism); 402a (Moderation); 513a (Names of the Q) 
300b, 304b (Torah) 


454a (Muhammad) 
307b (Protection) 


( 
222b (Belief and Unbelief) 
510b (Indifference) 
24b, 31a (Jews and Judaism) 


SURAT AL-MA’IDA (5) 496 


69 


70 


70-71 


71 


72 


72-73 


72-75 
72-76 
72-78 
73 


75-76 


36b, 41a (People of the Book) 
300b, 304b (Torah) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief) 

60b (Ethics and the Q); 350b, 359a (Grammar and the Q) 

22a (Jews and Judaism); 40a ( Jihad); 136a, 136b (Last Judgment) 

120b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 404b, 405a, 408a (Religious Pluralism 
and the Q); 455b (Reward and Punishment); 51 1b (Sabians) 


304b, 305a (Children of Israel); 465a (Covenant) 
24a (Jews and Judaism); 382a (Messenger) 
190a (Table); 302b (Torah) 


129a (Politics and the Q) 

530a (Dialects) 

36 1b ( 
( 


102b (Anointing); 312a (Christians and Christianity) 
224a (Forbidden) 

16a (Jesus); 295a (Mary) 

100b, 103b (Pit); 282a (Profane and Sacred) 

369b (Trinity) 


295a (Mary) 
12la 


( 

( 

369a (Trinity) 
190a (Table) 
7b (Jesus) 


115a, 117a (Apologetics); 312a, 312b (Christians and Christianity) 

329b (God and his Attributes); 364a (Grammar and the Q) 

295a (Mary) 

118a, 121a (Polemic and Polemical Language); 160b (Polytheism and Atheism); 


Grammar and the Q); 406b (Hearing and Deafness) 


Polemic and Polemical Language) 


413a (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 428a (Repentance and Penance); 456a 
(Reward and Punishment) 
369a, 369b, 370b (Trinity) 


102b (Anointing); 223a (Belief and Unbelief); 312a, 312b (Christians and 
Christianity) 

217a (Food and Drink) 

16a (Jesus); 444b (Muhammad) 

33a (Patriarchy); 298a (Prophets and Prophethood) 

8a (Signs); 369b (Trinity); 422b (Verse); 533b (Women and the Q) 

295a (Mary) 

5a, 5b (Pairs and Pairing); 401b (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 


185b (Astray); 222b (Belief and Unbelief); 312a, 312b (Christians and Chris- 
tianity) 


497 


78 


78-79 


78-82 
79 
80-81 


81 


82 


82-83 
83 


84 
85 
86 
87 


89 
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41a (People of the Book); 416a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 


305a (Children of Israel); 492a (Curse); 496a (David); 536b, 537b (Disobedience) 
8a, 13a, 16a (Jesus) 

309b (Provocation) 

533b (Women and the Q) 


438b (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding); 446a (Vision and 
Blindness) 


121a (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
438a, 441a, 443a (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding) 


274a (Friends and Friendship) 
238a (Loyalty) 


502a (Names of the Prophet) 
120b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
501b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


183b (Asceticism); 311b (Christians and Christianity); 378a, 378b (Community 
and Society in the Q) 

73a (Ethics and the Q); 150a (Expeditions and Battles) 

26b (Jews and Judaism); 40a (Jihad); 236a (Love and Affection); 406a (Monasti- 
cism and Monks) 

264a (Pride); 404a, 405a, 405b, 412b (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

139a (Stifism and the Q); 43 1a (Vigil) 


223a (Belief and Unbelief) 


8la (Anatomy); 160b (Arrogance); 219a (Belief and Unbelief); 243b, 247a 
(Book) 
153a (Eyes) 
369a (Recitation of the Q) 
490b (Witness to Faith) 
(Hope) 
452b, 455b (Reward and Punishment) 
6a (Signs) 
174b (Lawful and Unlawful) 
283a (Profane and Sacred) 
573a (Zealotry) 


17a (Abrogation); 187a, 188a (Atonement); 289a (Captives); 354b (Collection of 
the Q) 

180b (Fasting); 450a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 

109b (Language and Style of the Q); 55la, 553a (Numbers and Enumeration); 
562a, 563a, 564b, 565a, 565b (Oaths) 

208b (Poverty and the Poor); 308a (Protection) 

7b (Signs); 57b (Slaves and Slavery); 280b (Time); 422b (Verse); 449b (Vow) 
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90 


90-91 


91 


Q2 


93 


94 


94-95 


94-96 
95 


95-96 
96 


96-97 
97 


HUE 


IV 


II 


38b (Age of Ignorance); 155b (Archaeology and the Q); 167a (Art and Architec- 
ture and the Q); 32la (Chronology and the Q); 41la (Contamination); 526a 
(Devil) 

7a (Economics); 221b, 221b (Food and Drink); 237b, 238b (Foretelling in the Q); 
482b (Idols and Images); 546b (Instruments) 

165b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 259b (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the 
Q); 503b (Ritual Purity) 

183a (Spiritual Beings) 

7a (Economics); 237b (Foretelling in the Q); 280a (Gambling); 556a, 556b, 557a 
(Intoxicants) 

152a, 169a, 169b (Law and the Q); 361b (Medicine and the Q) 

500a (Ritual Purity) 

481b (Wine) 


526a (Devil) 

238b (Foretelling in the Q) 

230a (Prayer) 

487a (Wish and Desire) 

125a (Language and Style of the Q); 166b (Law and the Q); 382b (Messenger) 
501b (Witnessing and Testifying) 

220a (Belief and Unbelief) 

60a, 61b (Ethics and the Q); 221b (Food and Drink) 

137b (Siifism and the Q) 

196b (Fear); 218b (Food and Drink); 467a (Hunting and Fishing); 546a 


(Instruments) 


404a (Consecration of Animals) 
549a (Work) 


97b (Animal Life) 


97b (Animal Life); 187a, 187b (Atonement); 404b (Consecration of Animals) 
180b (Fasting); 216b, 218b (Food and Drink); 450a (Hospitality and Courtesy); 
467a (Hunting and Fishing) 

71b (Justice and Injustice); 75a, 76a, 76b, 79a (Ka‘ba); 338b, 339a (Mecca) 

7a (Pairs and Pairing); 133b (Politics and the Q); 208b (Poverty and the Poor); 
259a (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q); 453b (Reward and Punishment) 

103a (Sovereignty); 416a (Vengeance); 496b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


282a (Profane and Sacred) 


218b (Food and Drink); 467a, 467b (Hunting and Fishing) 
60b (Joy and Misery); 174a (Lawful and Unlawful) 
502b (Ritual Purity) 


163b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 


97a (Animal Life); 404b (Consecration of Animals); 465b (Covenant) 
224a (Forbidden); 458b (House, Domestic and Divine) 


499 


98 


99 
100 


101 
101-102 
101-104 
103 
104 
105 


106 


106-107 


106-108 
108 
109 


109-118 
110 


III 


II 


Ill 


IV 
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75a, 76a, 76b, 79b (Ka‘ba); 338b, 339a (Mecca); 410a (Months) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing); 52b (People of the House); 259a (Pre-Islamic Arabia 
and the Q); 282a (Profane and Sacred); 514b (Sacred Precincts) 

285a (Time); 475b (Weights and Measures) 


380a (Mercy) 
453a (Reward and Punishment) 


40a (Jihad); 452b (Muhammad) 


31a (Epigraphy); 63a (Ethics and the Q) 
393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


5b (Pairs and Pairing) 

303a (Material Culture and the Q) 

32b (Patriarchy) 

97a (Animal Life); 236a (Blasphemy); 401b (Consecration of Animals) 
317a (Tradition and Custom) 


40a (Jihad) 
442a (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding) 


58a (Journey); 71b (Justice and Injustice) 
373a (Trips and Voyages); 492b, 496a, 496b (Witnessing and Testifying); 525a 
(Women and the Q) 


519a (Inheritance) 
562b (Oaths) 
7a (Pairs and Pairing) 


495a, 495b (Witnessing and Testifying) 
2a (Ears) 


141a (Last Judgment) 
300b (Prophets and Prophethood); 537b (Scholar) 
188b (Table); 369b (Trinity) 


7b (Jesus) 


98a (Animal Life); 149a (Archaeology and the Q); 167b (Art and Architecture 
and the Q); 236b (Blessing); 245a, 245b (Book); 314b (Christians and Chris- 
tianity); 340b (Clay); 476a (Creation); 507a (Death and the Dead) 

4a (Earth); 276a (Furniture and Furnishings); 342a (Gospel); 442a (Holy 
Spirit) 

8a, 13a, 16a, 16b, 18b (Jesus); 191a (Literacy); 246a (Magic); 293a (Mary); 
373b (Memory); 396a (Miracles) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing); 36b (People of the Book); 68b (Philosophy and the Q); 
178b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 282b (Profane and Sacred); 
286b (Proof); 435b (Resurrection) 

8la (Soul); 95b (South Asian Literatures and the Q); 115a (Spirit); 133b 
(Suffering); 188b (Table); 200b (Teaching); 300b (Torah); 37 1b (Trinity); 483a, 
483b (Wisdom); 533b (Women and the Q) 
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110-116 
111 


112 


112-113 
112-114 
112-115 


113 
113-114 
114 


115 


116 


116-117 


117 


118 


119 


III 


I 


Til 


521b (Narratives) 


123a (Apostle) 

382b (Messenger) 

439b, 440a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
188b, 190a (Table); 489a (Witness to Faith) 


123a, 123b (Apostle) 

276a (Furniture and Furnishings); 364b (Grammar and the Q); 41 1b (Heaven 
and Sky) 

8a ( Jesus) 

188a, 188b (Table); 533b (Women and the Q) 


382b (Messenger) 
190a (Table) 


16b ( Jesus) 
9b (Parable) 


188b (Table) 
396a (Miracles) 


215b (Flying); 276a (Furniture and Furnishings) 
8a ( Jesus) 
178b (Sustenance); 188a, 189a (Table); 533b (Women and the Q) 


16b ( Jesus) 
110b (Speech); 188a, 189a, 190b (Table) 


115a (Apologetics); 223a (Belief and Unbelief); 312a, 313b (Christians and 
Christianity) 

8a, 16a, 16b ( Jesus); 295a (Mary) 

537b (Scholar) 

369b (Trinity); 533b (Women and the Q); 547a (Word of God) 


295a (Mary) 
189a, 190a (Table); 493b (Witnessing and Testifying) 
312a (Christians and Christianity) 


16a, 20a ( Jesus) 
493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


244b (Forgiveness) 
458a (Reward and Punishment); 578b (Servants) 
189a (Table) 


54b (Eternity) 
203b (Literary Structures of the Q) 
18b (Paradise); 522b (Salvation) 


501 SURAT AL-AN‘AM (6) 


SURAT AL-AN‘AM (6) 


1 93b (Animal Life); 230b (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life) 
mt 165a (Law and the Q); 272a (Manuscripts of the Q); 320b, 321a (Material Culture and 
the Q); 534a (Nature as Signs) 
Iv 244a (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 495b (Ritual and the Q); 591b (Shr‘a) 
174b (Stra); 262b, 263a (Theology and the Q); 308a (Torah) 


l 1 74a (Ambiguous); 1 15a (Apologetics); 472a, 472b, 477b (Creation); 494a (Darkness) 
m1 71a (Justice and Injustice); 534b (Nature as Signs) 


< 


tv. 118b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
v  308a (Torah); 544a (Word of God); 553a (World) 


1-7. mt 304b (Material Culture and the Q) 


No 
al 


231la, 232a (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life); 339b (Clay); 446a, 446b 

(Cosmology); 474b, 476a (Creation); 516b (Decision) 

u 4a, 4b (Earth); 45a (Eschatology); 186a (Fate); 269a (Freedom and Predestination); 
328a, 328b (God and his Attributes) 

wi 185a (Life); 354b (Medicine and the Q) 

v_ 289a (Time); 393a (Turkish Literature and the Q); 554a (World) 


3-4. v_ 198b (Taxation) 
5 wt 400b (Mockery); 536b (News) 
5-11 m 510a (Indifference) 


6 1 473a, 479a (Creation) 
m 293a (Generations); 508a (Impotence) 
mt = 520b (Narratives) 
tv 320a (Punishment Stories) 


7 1 250a (Book); 412a (Contamination) 
um 38b (Epigraphy); 545a (Instruments) 
m 246a (Magic); 448b (Muhammad); 585b (Orality) 
tv 311b (Provocation); 443b (Revelation and Inspiration); 569b (Scrolls) 
v  272a (Theology and the Q); 558a (Writing and Writing Materials) 
7-8 mt 397b (Miracles) 
8 v  39b (Stra and the Q); 543a (Word of God) 
8-9 mt 450a (Muhammad) 
10 mt 400a, 400b (Mockery); 453a (Muhammad) 
tv 309b, 310a (Provocation) 
v_ 272a (Theology and the Q) 
11 1w _  320b (Punishment Stories); 425a (Remnant) 
12 1 170b (Art and Architecture and the Q); 244b (Book) 
m 161b (Failure); 322a (God and his Attributes) 
ut 300a (Material Culture and the Q) 
v_ 82a (Soul) 
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13 1 501a (Day, Times of) 


14 1 472b (Creation) 
m 217a (Food and Drink) 
mt 231b (Lord); 444a, 446b (Muhammad) 


15 1 500a (Day, Times of); 538a (Disobedience) 
mt 137a (Last Judgment) 


16 ut 379b (Mercy) 
IV 522b (Salvation) 
v_ 430a (Victory) 


17 v_ 485b (Wish and Desire) 


18 m 320b (God and his Attributes) 
1v__ 5b (Pairs and Pairing) 


19 1 250a (Book) 
m 322a, 329b (God and his Attributes) 
m 440b, 442b (Muhammad); 506b (Names of the Q) 
tv 487a (Ritual and the Q) 
v 46la (Warner); 489b (Witness to Faith); 492b, 493a, 500a (Witnessing and 
Testifying) 
20 1 222b (Belief and Unbelief) 
Iv 20b (Parents); 36a (People of the Book) 
v_ 301a, 303b (Torah) 
21 1 235b (Blasphemy) 
m 162a (Failure) 
mt 70b (Justice and Injustice); 181a (Lie) 
Iv. 523a (Salvation) 
v_ 6a (Signs) 
22 mu 477b (Idolatry and Idolaters) 


24 1 236a (Blasphemy) 
m 99a (Evil Deeds) 
25 1 82a (Anatomy); 226a (Belief and Unbelief); 512a (Debate and Disputation) 


m 370b (Gratitude and Ingratitude); 408b (Heart); 430a (History and the Q) 
mt 518a (Narratives); 578b (Opposition to Muhammad) 

tv 115b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 309b (Provocation) 

v_ 6b (Signs); 447a (Vision and Blindness); 474a (Weights and Measures) 


25-26 mr 450a (Muhammad) 

26 m 355a (Grammar and the Q) 

27 Iv 281a (Profane and Sacred); 430a (Repentance and Penance) 
28 m 224a (Forbidden) 

29 1 506a (Death and the Dead) 


593 


32 


33 


33-34 
33-35 
34 


35 


36 


37 


37-38 
38 


39 


40 


42 


235b (Blasphemy); 501a (Day, Times of) 
137a, 138a (Last Judgment) 
287b (Time) 


44b (Eschatology) 

136b (Last Judgment); 147b (Laughter); 182a (Life) 
552b (World) 

310a (Provocation) 

6a (Signs); 134a (Suffering) 

453a (Muhammad) 

405b (Consolation) 

222a (Belief and Unbelief) 


518a (Narratives); 536b (News) 
309b (Provocation) 
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134a (Suffering); 430a (Victory); 434b (Virtue); 548a (Word of God) 


59a (Ethics and the Q); 468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy); 510b (Indifference) 


102b (Knowledge and Learning); 453a (Muhammad) 


311b (Provocation) 


480b (Creeds) 

91b (Everyday Life, Q In) 
397b (Miracles) 

435b (Resurrection) 


452a (Muhammad) 

311b (Provocation); 538a (Scholar) 
8a (Signs) 

398b (Miracles) 


96a (Animal Life); 243a (Book); 371b (Community and Society in the Q); 523a 


(Destiny) 


269b (Freedom and Predestination); 497a (Illiteracy); 544b (Instruments) 


140a (Last Judgment); 533b (Nature as Signs) 
40 1a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 
319a (Traditional Disciplines of Q Studies) 

( 


226a (Belief and Unbelief) 


330b (God and his Attributes); 406b (Hearing and Deafness) 


534a, 535a (Nature as Signs) 

2a (Pairs and Pairing) 

6a (Signs) 

501a (Day, Times of) 

67b (Judgment); 137a (Last Judgment) 
287b (Time) 


63b (Joy and Misery) 
487b (Ritual and the Q) 
133a (Suffering) 
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42-45 
43 


44 


45 
46 


48 


50 


51 


52 


54 


55 


57 


58 


59 


IV 


II 


II 


320b (Punishment Stories) 
( 


407a (Heart) 
487b (Ritual and the Q) 


398b (Conquest); 522a (Despair); 524b (Devil) 
61b (Joy and Misery) 


288a (Property); 425a (Remnant) 


8la, 82a (Anatomy) 

407a, 408b (Heart) 

574b (Seeing and Hearing) 

8a (Signs); 444b (Vision); 446b (Vision and Blindness) 


341b (Good News) 

444b (Muhammad) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing); 300a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
460b (Warner) 


398a (Miracles); 452a (Muhammad) 
216b (Prayer); 31 1b (Provocation) 
447b (Vision and Blindness) 


273b (Friends and Friendship) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing); 307b (Protection) 


389b (Companions of the Prophet); 503a, 503b (Day, Times of) 

80a (Evening); 323b (God and his Attributes) 

417a, 418b (Morning) 

223a, 229b (Prayer) 

281b (Time); 487a (Wish and Desire) 

237a (Blessing); 244b (Book) 

66b (Ethics and the Q); 91b (Everyday Life, g In); 322a (God and his Attributes); 
335b (Good and Evil); 452b (Hospitality and Courtesy); 488b (Ignorance) 

427a (Repentance and Penance) 

5b (Signs); 24b (Sin, Major and Minor) 


29b (Path or Way); 43 1b (Responsibility) 
147b (Arbitration); 185b (Astray) 


148a (Arbitration); 516a, 516b (Decision) 
30a (Epigraphy) 

517b (Narratives); 557a (Numismatics) 

128a (Politics and the Q); 128a, 286a (Proof) 
2a (Siffin, Battle of) 


65a (Judgment) 
543a (Word of God) 


41b (Agriculture and Vegetation); 219b (Belief and Unbelief); 243a (Book); 
522b (Destiny) 

3a (Earth); 269b (Freedom and Predestination); 305a (Geography); 423a (Hid- 
den and the Hidden); 546b (Instruments) 


505 SURAT AL-AN‘AM (6) 


m 124b (Language and Style of the Q); 508a (Names of the Q) 
tv 179b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 560a (Scripture and the Q) 


60 v_ 83b (Soul); 280b, 289a (Time) 
1 502a (Day, Times of) 
mt 18b (Jesus); 184b (Life) 
61 Iv 290a (Prophets and Prophethood); 307b (Protection) 
v_ 118b (Spiritual Beings); 493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
62 1 148a (Arbitration); 344b (Clients and Clientage) 
mt 231a (Lord) 
tv 307b (Protection) 
63 1 494a (Darkness) 
m 3a (Earth) 
tv 108a (Planets and Stars); 523b (Salvation) 
v 464a (Water) 
63-64 1 519a (Deliverance) 
64 ut 63b (Joy and Misery) 
65 mr 212a (Literature and the Q) 
Iv 591b, 592a (Shi'a) 
66 m 40a (Jihad) 
66-70 wi 577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
67 mt 537a (News) 
tv. 541b (Science and the Q) 
68 rt 526a (Devil) 
tv 309b (Provocation) 
68-69 1 118a (Apologetics) 
68-70 1 115b (Apologetics) 
69 m 40a (Jihad) 
70 m 211a (Fire); 273b (Friends and Friendship); 416a, 418a (Hell and Hellfire); 455b 
(Hot and Cold) 
mt 12b (Jesus); 40a (Jihad); 71a ( Justice and Injustice) 


1v__5b (Pairs and Pairing); 422b (Remembrance) 
v_ 121b (Springs and Fountains) 


71 1 437b (Conversion); 526b (Devil) 

Iv 5a (Pairs and Pairing) 

v_ 120b (Spiritual Beings); 374b (Trips and Voyages) 
71-72. uw 366a (Grammar and the Q) 
72 mr 184b (Life) 
( 


73 t 318b (Chronology and the Q); 472b, 473a, 475a (Creation) 
mu 327b (God and his Attributes); 435b (History and the Q); 474a (Iconoclasm); 


547a (Instruments) 
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74 


76 
77 


78 


79 


80 


81 
83 


83-87 
83-88 
83-89 
83-90 


III 


71b (Justice and Injustice) 

4a, 5b (Pairs and Pairing); 537b (Scholar) 

109a (Speech); 287a (Time); 386b (Truth); 492b (Witnessing and Testifying); 
542b, 544b, 547a (Word of God) 


7a (Abraham); 166b (Art and Architecture and the Q); 192a (Azar) 

48 1a (Idols and Images) 

95b (South Asian Literatures and the Q); 162b (Sun); 248b (Textual Criticism of 
the Q) 

438a (Conversion) 

159b, 161a (Polytheism and Atheism) 

52 1b (Narratives) 

258a, 269a (Theology and the Q) 

6b (Abraham); 330a (Chronology and the Q) 

239a (Loyalty); 494a, 494b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 


90b (Kings and Rulers) 
127b (Politics and the Q) 
262b (Theology and the Q); 553a (World) 


7a, 8b (Abraham); 474b (Creation) 
402b (Hanif) 


107a, 108b (Planets and Stars) 


415a (Moon) 
107a (Planets and Stars) 


( 
503b (Day, Times of) 
162b (Sun); 282b (Time) 


5b (Abraham) 

323b (God and his Attributes); 402b (Hanif) 
446a (Muhammad) 

263a (Theology and the Q) 


472a, 472b (Creation) 
197a (Fear); 322a (God and his Attributes) 


263a, 274b (Theology and the Q) 


438a (Conversion) 
33a (Epigraphy) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing); 537b, 539a (Scholar) 


50a (Job); 522a (Narratives) 
380a (Mercy) 
381b (Messenger) 


7b (Jesus); 50a (Job) 
302a (Torah) 


84-86 


84-90 
85 


85-86 
86 


86-87 
87 
88 


89 


90 


91 


91-92 
92 


93 
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la (Aaron); 7b (Abraham); 496a (David) 

434a (History and the Q); 561b, 562a (Isaac); 563b (Ishmael) 

la (Jacob); 57a ( Joseph); 520a (Narratives) 

291a (Prophets and Prophethood); 452b (Reward and Punishment) 
380b (Trust and Patience) 


56 1b (Isaac) 

17a (Jesus) 

525b (Narratives) 

194a (Baal) 

12b (Elijah); 340b (Good Deeds) 

8a (Jesus); 51b (John the Baptist); 53a (Jonah) 

29 1b (Prophets and Prophethood); 482b (Rhymed Prose) 
574a (Zechariah) 

53a (Jonah) 


8a (Abraham) 
14a (Elisha); 564a (Ishmael) 


12a (Election) 
11b (Election) 


161b (Failure) 
159a (Polytheism and Atheism); 43 1b (Responsibility) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief) 

127b (Politics and the Q) 

574a (Zechariah) 

510a (Names of the Q) 

230a (Prayer); 452a (Reward and Punishment) 


245b, 247a (Book); 305a (Children of Israel) 

430a (History and the Q); 545a (Instruments) 

25b (Jews and Judaism); 186b (Light); 189b (Literacy); 425a (Moses); 449b, 451b 
(Muhammad); 590b, 592a (Orality and Writing in Arabia) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing); 36b (People of the Book); 297b (Prophets and Prophet- 
hood); 450b (Revision and Alteration) 

201b (Teaching); 300b, 301a, 304b (Torah); 558a (Writing and Writing Materials) 


36a, 36b (People of the Book) 


117b (Apologetics); 338b (City) 

299a (Geography); 495a (Illiteracy) 

338a (Mecca); 442b, 443b, 445a (Muhammad) 

224b (Prayer); 299b (Prophets and Prophethood); 439a (Revelation and Inspira- 
tion); 561b (Scripture and the Q) 

303b (Torah) 


89b (Angel); 159a, 160b (Arrogance); 236a (Blasphemy); 506b (Death and the 
Dead) 
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94 


94-95 
95 


95-99 


96 


96-97 
97 


97-99 
98 


99 


100 


100-101 
101 


II 


II 


45b (Eschatology); 514b (Informants) 

181a (Lie) 

264a (Pride); 295a (Prophets and Prophethood); 309b (Provocation); 457a 
(Reward and Punishment) 

83b (Soul); 300b (Torah); 546a (Word of God) 


476a (Creation) 

362a (Grammar and the Q); 416b (Hell and Hellfire) 

117b (Spiritual Beings); 37 1a (Trinity); 494a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
119a (Polemic and Polemical Language) 


476b, 479a (Creation); 494b (Date Palm) 
305a (Geography) 


438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
554a (World) 


472a, 477b (Creation); 500b, 502a, 503b, 504a (Day, Times of) 
415a (Moon); 417a, 418a (Morning) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing); 108a (Planets and Stars); 589b (Shekhinah) 
163a (Sun); 281a, 283b (Time) 


442b (Cosmology); 473a, 474a (Creation) 


442b (Cosmology); 494a (Darkness) 

3a (Earth); 327b (God and his Attributes) 
108a (Planets and Stars); 538b (Scholar) 
373a (Trips and Voyages); 464a (Water) 


287a (Proof); 538a (Scholar) 


479a (Creation) 

328b (God and his Attributes) 
362a (Medicine and the Q) 
538b (Scholar) 


41a, 42b, 44b, 45a (Agriculture and Vegetation); 362b (Colors); 476b (Cre- 
ation); 494b (Date Palm) 

3a, 3b, 4a (Earth); 305a, 305b (Geography) 

5b (Signs) 


( 

435a (Resurrection) 
( 
( 


236a (Blasphemy); 330a (Chronology and the Q) 
317b (God and his Attributes) 

48a (Jinn); 181a (Lie) 

220b (Prayer) 

120b (Spiritual Beings); 369a (Trinity) 

115a ( 

472a (Creation) 

320b, 327a, 329b (God and his Attributes); 536b (Innovation) 


Apologetics) 
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mt 300a (Material Culture and the Q) 
v  370a (Trinity) 


101-103. 1 472b (Creation) 


102 1 435a (Conversion); 467b (Createdness of the Q) 
tv 280b (Profane and Sacred) 
v_ 501a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


103 m 53a (Eschatology); 284a (Garden); 324a (God and his Attributes) 
v_ 275b (Theophany); 444b (Vision); 445b (Vision and Blindness) 
104 mr 40a (Jihad) 
Iv 287a (Proof) 
105 tv. 538b (Scholar) 
v_ 203a (Teaching) 
106 1 170b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
107 mr 452b (Muhammad) 
108 u 432a (History and the Q); 497a (Illiteracy) 
Iv 228b (Prayer); 309b (Provocation); 331a (Quraysh); 483b (Rhymed Prose) 
109 1 329b (Chronology and the Q) 


wu 317a (God and his Attributes); 354b (Grammar and the Q) 
ur 398b (Miracles); 562a, 563b (Oaths) 
tv. 119a (Polemic and Polemical Language); 311b (Provocation); 562b (Scripture 


and the Q) 
v 3a (Signs) 
110 v_ 444b (Vision) 
111 m 488a (Ignorance) 
112 1 213b (Beauty); 526a (Devil) 


1 23b (Enemies) 

ur 46b (Jinn); 299b, 300a (Material Culture and the Q) 

Iv. 295a, 301b (Prophets and Prophethood); 439b (Revelation and Inspiration) 
v  363a (Trial); 494b (Witnessing and Testifying); 546a (Word of God) 


114 1 147b (Arbitration); 222b (Belief and Unbelief); 250a (Book) 
m 321b (God and his Attributes) 
v  301a (Torah) 


115 m 321b (God and his Attributes) 
ur 70a, 71b (Justice and Injustice); 267b (Manuscripts of the Q) 
v_ 547b (Word of God) 


116 ut 567b (Obedience) 

v_ 178a (Suspicion); 573a (Zealotry) 
117 Iv. 29a (Path or Way) 
118 i 220a (Food and Drink) 


v 55b (Slaughter) 
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118-119 


119 


119-121 
120 
121 


123 
124 


125 


125-127 
126 
127 


128 


129 
130 


131 


II 


96b (Animal Life) 
303a (Torah) 


96b, 97a (Animal Life); 210b (Basmala) 

102b (Knowledge and Learning) 

420b (Remembrance) 

55b (Slaughter) 

85b (Everyday Life, g In) 

63b (Ethics and the Q) 

96b (Animal Life); 190b (Authority); 512b (Debate and Disputation); 526b 
(Devil) 

273b (Friends and Friendship) 

48a (Jinn); 567a (Obedience) 

295a (Prophets and Prophethood); 309b (Provocation); 420b (Remembrance); 


439b (Revelation and Inspiration) 
55b (Slaughter); 546a (Word of God) 


309b 
345a 


=> 


Provocation) 


Grace) 
128a (Politics and the Q); 31 1b (Provocation) 


225b (Belief and Unbelief); 330b (Chronology and the Q); 436a (Conversion); 
523a (Destiny) 

59a (Ethics and the Q); 215b (Flying); 270a (Freedom and Predestination); 
330b (God and his Attributes) 

454a (Reward and Punishment); 503a (Ritual Purity) 

485b (Wish and Desire) 


34a (Peace) 
29a (Path or Way) 


52a (Eschatology); 273a (Friends and Friendship); 283a (Garden); 321b (God 
and his Attributes) 
14a (Paradise) 


~ aa 


330a (Chronology and the Q) 

52b (Eschatology) 

46b, 47b (Jinn) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 103b (Pit); 216b (Prayer); 537b (Scholar) 


128b (Politics and the Q) 


46b, 47b (Jinn); 141a (Last Judgment) 

299b (Prophets and Prophethood) 

8a (Signs); 82a (Soul); 492a, 494b (Witnessing and Testifying) 
488b (Ignorance) 

71a, 72a (Justice and Injustice) 

277a (Caliph); 479a (Creation) 

467b (Wealth) 


511 


135 


136 


136-145 
137 


138 


138-139 
138-150 
139 


140 


141 


142 


142-145 


143 


143-144 


144 
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162b (Law and the Q) 
523a (Salvation) 


41a (Agriculture and Vegetation); 402b (Consecration of Animals) 
64a (Ethics and the Q); 478b (Idolatry and Idolaters) 
449b (Vow) 


236a (Blasphemy) 


236a (Blasphemy); 301b (Children) 

366a (Grammar and the Q); 51 1a (Infanticide) 

42b ( Jihad) 

255b (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q) 

318a (Tradition and Custom); 570a (Youth and Old Age) 


97a (Animal Life); 402b (Consecration of Animals) 
220b (Food and Drink) 

173b (Lawful and Unlawful) 

41 1b (Vehicles) 


402a (Consecration of Animals) 
174b (Lawful and Unlawful) 


291b (Carrion); 402b (Consecration of Animals) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 537b (Scholar) 

235a (Birth Control); 301b (Children) 

51 1a (Infanticide) 

174b (Lawful and Unlawful); 458b (Murder) 

255b (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q) 

318a (Tradition and Custom); 570a (Youth and Old Age); 573a (Zealotry) 


41a (Agriculture and Vegetation); 478b (Creation); 500b (Day, Times of) 

3b, 4a (Earth); 69b (Ethics and the Q); 217b (Food and Drink); 304b, 305b 
(Geography) 

482a (Rhymed Prose) 

7b (Signs); 197b (Taxation) 

94b, 96a (Animal Life); 403a (Consecration of Animals); 526a (Devil) 

23b, 24a (Enemies); 219b, 220b (Food and Drink) 

411b (Vehicles) 


220a (Food and Drink) 


218a (Food and Drink); 352b (Grammar and the Q) 
537a (News) 

94a, 95b (Animal Life); 403a (Consecration of Animals) 
6a (Pairs and Pairing) 

287a (Camel) 

218b (Food and Drink) 

181a (Lie) 
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145 


146 


147 


148 


148-149 
148-151 
149 


150 


151-152 
151-153 


152 


II 


III 


237b (Blood and Blood Clot); 291b (Carrion); 403a (Consecration of Ani- 
mals); 41 1a (Contamination) 

220a, 220b (Food and Drink) 

173a, 174a (Lawful and Unlawful); 378b (Mercy) 

503b, 504a (Ritual Purity); 517b (Sacrifice) 


1 1b (Abrogation); 97a (Animal Life); 403a (Consecration of Animals) 
218a (Food and Drink); 57 1b (Israel) 

25a (Jews and Judaism); 173a, 174b (Lawful and Unlawful) 

55a (Slaughter); 303a (Torah) 


375b (Community and Society in the Q) 
380a (Mercy) 
19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


174b (Lawful and Unlawful) 
309b, 312b (Provocation) 
317a (Tradition and Custom) 


( 
287a (Proof) 
31 1a (Provocation) 


435b (Conversion) 
33a (Epigraphy); 329a (God and his Attributes) 


359a (Grammar and the Q) 
71a (Justice and Injustice) 
6a (Signs); 492b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


29a (Adultery and Fornication); 234b (Birth Control); 239a (Blood Money); 
301b (Children); 367a (Commandments) 

61b, 75b (Ethics and the Q); 447b (Honor); 453a (Hospitality and Courtesy); 
51 la (Infanticide) 

190a (Literacy); 252a (Maintenance and Upkeep) 

20b (Parents); 255b (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q); 580b (Sex and Sexuality) 
162a (Suicide); 179b (Sustenance); 204b (Teaching); 308a (Torah); 318a (Tra- 
dition and Custom); 417a (Vengeance); 528a (Women and the Q); 570a 
(Youth and Old Age) 


21a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


366b, 367a (Commandments) 
447b (Muhammad) 
27b (Sin, Major and Minor) 


5b, 8b (Economics); 75b (Ethics and the Q); 374a (Guardianship); 545a 
(Instruments) 

65b (Judgment); 71b (Justice and Injustice); 276a (Markets); 330a (Maturity); 
334a, 334b, 335b (Measurement); 603b (Orphans) 

432b (Responsibility) 

313a (Trade and Commerce) 


a3 


153 


154 


154-157 
155 


156 


157 


158 


159 


160 


161 


162 


162-163 


163 


164 
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379a (Mercy) 

25b (Parties and Factions); 29a, 29b (Path or Way); 128a (Politics and the Q) 
61b (Ethics and the Q); 367a (Grammar and the Q) 

424b (Moses) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing) 

301a (Torah) 

36a (People of the Book) 


367b (Commandments) 
162b (Law and the Q) 
297a (Prophets and Prophethood) 


488b (Ignorance) 
21b (Jews and Judaism) 
203a (Teaching) 


335b (Good and Evil) 

181a (Lie); 379a (Mercy); 450b (Muhammad) 

5b (Signs) 

325b (God and his Attributes) 

379b (Mercy) 

434b (Resurrection) 

8a (Signs) 

32b (Jews and Judaism) 

25b (Parties and Factions); 403b (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 592a (Shi'a) 


379b (Mercy); 553a (Numbers and Enumeration) 
458b (Reward and Punishment) 


5b, 6a (Abraham); 330b (Chronology and the Q); 373a (Community and Soci- 
ety in the Q); 465b (Covenant) 

329a (God and his Attributes); 402b, 403b (Hanif) 

396a (Religion) 


506a (Death and the Dead) 
356b (Grammar and the Q) 


329a (God and his Attributes) 
444a, 446b (Muhammad) 


33b, 34a (Epigraphy) 
299a, 299b, 300b (Material Culture and the Q); 556a (Numismatics) 
369a (Trinity); 489b (Witness to Faith) 


27 1b (Cain and Abel) 

420b (Heresy) 

228a (Load or Burden) 
432a (Responsibility) 

22a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


( 
( 
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165 


277a (Caliph) 

380a (Mercy) 

127a, 128b (Politics and the Q); 185b (Possession and Possessions); 453a (Reward 
and Punishment) 

133b (Suffering); 363a (Trial) 
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I 
II 


III 


IV 


Vv 
1-10 
1-22 
4 


297a (Chastisement and Punishment); 304b (Children of Israel); 454b (Cosmology) 
415b (Hell and Hellfire) 

67a (Judgment); 200b (Literary Structures of the Q); 472b (Mysterious Letters); 490b 
(Myths and Legends in the Q); 520b (Narratives) 

48a (People of the Heights); 59a (Persian Literature and the Q); 130a, 131b, 141a (Poli- 
tics and the Q); 244a (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 288a (Property); 601b 
(Shrism and the Q) 

174b (Siira) 


III 


520b (Narratives) 
304b (Material Culture and the Q) 


245a (Book) 

442b, 452b (Muhammad) 

293b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
203a (Teaching); 461a (Warner) 


130a, 131b, 139a (Politics and the Q) 
43 1a (History and the Q) 

520b (Narratives) 

320b (Punishment Stories) 

141a (Last Judgment) 

300b (Prophets and Prophethood); 43 1a (Responsibility) 
517b ( 

131a (Politics and the Q) 

313b (Trade and Commerce) 


70a (Justice and Injustice); 178a (Left Hand and Right Hand); 334b (Measurement) 
523a (Salvation) 


522b (Destiny) 

70a (Justice and Injustice); 140b (Last Judgment); 275b (Markets); 334b 
(Measurement) 

2b (Pairs and Pairing); 130a (Politics and the Q) 

493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 

161b (Failure) 


178a (Left Hand and Right Hand); 334b (Measurement) 
6a (Signs) 


Narratives) 


10-34 
11 


11-12 


12-18 
13 


15-16 
16 
16-17 


16-22 
17 
18 


18-19 


19 


19-22 
19-27 


III 
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446b (Cosmology); 472a (Creation) 
37 1a (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 

117a (Polemic and Polemical Language); 210b (Power and Impotence) 
448a ( 
( 


447a (Cosmology); 476a (Creation); 525a (Devil) 

172b (Fall of Man); 323a (God and his Attributes) 

45a (Jinn) 

96a (South Asian Literatures and the Q); 109a (Speech) 


Cosmology) 


24a (Adam and Eve); 255a (Bowing and Prostration); 5lla (Debate and 
Disputation) 

220a (Prayer) 

145a (Sifism and the Q) 
417b (Hell and Hellfire) 
525b (Devil) 

520b (Narratives) 

530a (Women and the Q) 


24a (Adam and Eve); 339b (Clay); 353b (Collection of the Q); 476a (Creation) 
4a, 4b (Earth) 
355a (Medicine and the Q); 532a (Nature as Signs) 


109a (Speech) 


( 
160a (Arrogance) 
172b (Fall of Man) 
547a (Word of God) 


447b (Cosmology) 
29a (Path or Way); 103b (Pit) 


526a (Devil) 

172b (Fall of Man); 336a (Good and Evil) 
130b (Politics and the Q) 
( 


190b (Authority) 
372a (Gratitude and Ingratitude); 401b (Hand) 


( 
235a (Birth Control) 
353b (Grammar and the Q) 


425b (Moses) 


25a (Adam and Eve); 447b (Cosmology) 
172b (Fall of Man); 175a (Family); 219b (Food and Drink); 283a (Garden); 362b 
(Grammar and the Q) 


360a (Tree) 
548a (Nudity) 
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20 1 25a (Adam and Eve); 526a (Devil) 
mu 173a (Fall of Man); 224a (Forbidden); 364a (Grammar and the Q) 
mt 21 1a (Literature and the Q) 
tv 295a (Prophets and Prophethood); 581a (Sex and Sexuality) 
v  479a (Whisper); 487a (Wish and Desire) 


20-22. 1 25a (Adam and Eve); 447b (Cosmology); 525a (Devil) 
Iv. 584a (Sex and Sexuality) 


21 ut 563b (Oaths) 
22 1 41b (Agriculture and Vegetation); 346b (Clothing); 447b (Cosmology); 526a 
(Devil) 
m 23b, 24a (Enemies); 66a (Ethics and the Q); 173a (Fall of Man) 
mt 490b (Myths and Legends in the Q); 548a (Nudity) 
Iv. 581a (Sex and Sexuality) 
22-23 v 25a (Sin, Major and Minor) 
22-24 tv 130a (Politics and the Q) 
23 1 25b (Adam and Eve); 447b (Cosmology) 
m 65a (Ethics and the Q); 245a (Forgiveness) 
v  530a (Women and the Q) 
24 m 23b, 24a (Enemies); 173a (Fall of Man) 
mt 60a (Joy and Misery) 
tv 130b (Politics and the Q) 


24-25. 1 25a (Adam and Eve) 
m 173a (Fall of Man) 
25 1 447b, 455a (Cosmology) 
26 1 346b (Clothing) 
mr 403a (Modesty); 548b (Nudity) 
Iv 58la (Sex and Sexuality) 
v_ 4a (Signs) 
26-27 wu 328b (God and his Attributes) 
26-58 ut 520b (Narratives) 
27 1 526a, 526b (Devil) 
m 72a (Ethics and the Q); 273b (Friends and Friendship) 
mt 46b (Jinn); 490b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
tv 130a (Politics and the Q); 581a (Sex and Sexuality) 
v  487a (Wish and Desire) 
28 1 523a (Destiny) 
mu 439a (History and the Q) 
Iv. 580b (Sex and Sexuality) 
v_ 317a (Tradition and Custom) 
29 1 164a (Art and Architecture and the Q); 478a, 479a (Creation) 
m 550a (Intention); 557b (Invitation) 
mt 140a (Last Judgment) 


31 
31-32 


31-33 


32 


33 


34 


35 
35-36 
36 


a 


38 


38-39 
39-40 
40 


40-41 
4] 
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435b (Conversion) 

273b (Friends and Friendship) 

46b (Jinn) 

2a (Pairs and Pairing) 

216b, 222b (Food and Drink); 328b (God and his Attributes) 


213a 
256b 
145a 
174b 


538b 
179a 


130b (Politics and the Q); 580b, 583b (Sex and Sexuality) 
19b (Sin, Major and Minor) 


501a (Day, Times of) 

45a (Eschatology); 72a (Ethics and the Q); 269a (Freedom and Predestination) 
185a (Life); 335b (Measurement) 

288a, 289a (Time) 


328b (God and his Attributes) 


=> 


Beauty) 
Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q) 


Stfism and the Q) 


Lawful and Unlawful) 
Scholar) 


Gad Soe ee! ee. “ee 


Sustenance); 573a (Zealotry) 


145a (Stifism and the Q) 

396a (Conceit) 

418a (Hell and Hellfire) 

264a (Pride) 

6a (Signs) 

181a (Lie) 

290a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
494b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


492a (Curse) 

98b (Evil Deeds); 416b (Hell and Hellfire) 

46b, 47b (Jinn) 

6b, 7b (Pairs and Pairing); 130b (Politics and the Q); 336b (Races); 438a (Revela- 
tion and Inspiration); 458b (Reward and Punishment) 

54a (Sister) 


532a (Dialogues) 
145a (Sifism and the Q) 


98b, 100a (Animal Life); 286b (Camel); 398b (Conquest) 
546b (Instruments) 

264a (Pride); 474a (Rhetoric and the Q) 

6a (Signs); 19a (Sin, Major and Minor); 468b (Wealth) 


70b (Justice and Injustice) 


276a (Furniture and Furnishings); 415a (Hell and Hellfire) 
104a (Pit) 
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42 


43 


44 


44-50 
46 


46-47 
46-49 
47 
48 


49 


50 


53 


54 


54-56 


III 


220a (Belief and Unbelief) 
432b (Responsibility) 


435b (Conversion) 
282b, 283b, 284a (Garden); 465a (Humor) 
303a (Material Culture and the Q) 
300b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
( 


385a (Community and Society in the Q) 
415b (Hell and Hellfire) 


417a (Hell and Hellfire) 


203a (Barrier) 

52a (Eschatology); 91b (Everyday Life, g In); 276a (Furniture and Furnishings); 
415b (Hell and Hellfire); 448b (Hope); 553a (Intercession) 

46b, 47a, 47b, 48a (People of the Heights) 

244a (Textual Criticism of the Q); 412b (Veil) 


67a (Judgment) 
415b (Hell and Hellfire) 
47b (People of the Heights) 


46b, 48a (People of the Heights) 
244a (Textual Criticism of the Q); 468b (Wealth) 


204a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
34b (Peace) 


222a (Belief and Unbelief) 

415b (Hell and Hellfire) 

203b (Literary Structures of the Q) 
464b (Water) 


3b (Pairs and Pairing) 
99a (Evil Deeds) 


141a (Last Judgment) 
300b (Prophets and Prophethood); 430a (Repentance and Penance) 


188b (Authority); 318b (Chronology and the Q); 442a, 443b, 450a (Cosmology); 
472b, 473b, 476a (Creation); 499b, 501a, 501b (Day, Times of) 

325b, 327a, 327b (God and his Attributes); 410b (Heaven and Sky) 

202a (Literary Structures of the Q); 512a (Names of the Q) 

73b, 82a (Philosophy and the Q); 107b (Planets and Stars); 128a, 130b (Politics 
and the Q); 220b (Prayer); 51 1a (Sabbath); 543b, 545b (Science and the Q) 

103a (Sovereignty); 163a (Sun); 265a, 266b (Theology and the Q); 279b, 280b, 
287a (Time); 544a (Word of God) 


472b (Creation) 
229b (Prayer) 


Foes ee 
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56 1 474b (Creation) 
mu 448b (Hope) 
Iv 130b (Politics and the Q) 


57 1 52b, 53a, 55a (Air and Wind); 479a (Creation) 
m 341la (Good News) 
mz 530a (Nature as Signs) 
Iv 435a (Resurrection) 
v_ 463a (Water); 47 1a (Weather) 


57-58 1 3a (Earth) 


58 1 46b (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
m 3a, 4a (Earth) 
v__ 5b (Signs) 


59 Iv 162a (Polytheism and Atheism); 310b (Provocation) 
59-64 wi 558a (Invitation) 


59-93 1 296b (Chastisement and Punishment) 
mr 381b (Messenger) 

59-102 mr =212b ( 
59-136 1 190b (Authority) 


59-137 tv 320a (Punishment Stories) 


Literature and the Q); 520b (Narratives) 


60 1 297a (Chastisement and Punishment) 

m 355b (Grammar and the Q) 
Iv 130b (Politics and the Q) 

61-62 1 _  130b (Politics and the Q) 

63 mt 379a (Mercy); 399a (Miracles) 
tv 230a (Prayer) 

64 rt 519a (Deliverance); 553b (Drowning) 

65 1 21b (Ad); 261b (Brother and Brotherhood) 


mu 541b (Insolence and Obstinacy) 
tv 310b (Provocation) 
( 


65-72 uw 462a (Hid); 558a (Invitation) 
Iv. 586b (Sheba) 

66 1 297a (Chastisement and Punishment) 
m 462b (Had) 
tv 130b (Politics and the Q) 

67-68 Vv 130b (Politics and the Q) 

69 1 21b (Ad); 277a (Caliph) 


mu 327b (God and his Attributes); 434b (History and the Q) 
ur 393a, 399a (Miracles); 486a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
Iv. 131a (Politics and the Q); 421a (Remembrance) 
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71-72 
72 


73 


73-79 


73-84 


74 


74-79 


77-78 


78 


III 


II 


II 


556a (Numismatics) 


21b (‘Ad) 


520 


93a (Anger); 190a (Authority); 411b (Contamination); 512b (Debate and 


Disputation) 


313a (Provocation); 454a (Reward and Punishment); 503a, 503b (Ritual Purity) 


547a (Word of God) 

542a (Insolence and Obstinacy) 
21b (‘Ad) 

379a (Mercy) 

425a (Remnant); 523b (Salvation) 


261b (Brother and Brotherhood); 287a (Camel) 
335b (Good and Evil) 

219a (Literature and the Q); 393a (Miracles); 534b (Nature as Signs) 
237b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 521a, 521b (Salih) 

8a (Signs); 253a (Thamid) 

98b (Animal Life); 149b (Archaeology and the Q) 

340b (Good Deeds); 427a (Hijr); 558a (Invitation) 

521a (Salih) 

395b (Conceit) 

534b (Nature as Signs) 


150b (Archaeology and the Q); 189a (Authority); 277a (Caliph) 
7b (Economics); 434b (History and the Q) 

131a (Politics and the Q); 421a (Remembrance) 

253a (Thamid) 

459b (House, Domestic and Divine) 

159a, 161a (Arrogance) 

581a (Oppressed on Earth); 583a (Oppression) 

130b, 132a (Politics and the Q); 263b (Pride); 521b (Salih) 
160b (Arrogance) 


297a (Chastisement and Punishment) 


( 
190a (Authority) 


542a (Insolence and Obstinacy) 
263b (Pride) 


219a (Literature and the Q) 
521b (Salih) 

253a (Thamid) 

287a (Camel) 

212a (Fire) 

113a (Apocalypse); 504a (Day, Times of) 
542a (Insolence and Obstinacy) 


521 


79 
80 


83 
84 


85 


85-92 


85-93 


86 


87 


88 


88-89 
89 


III 
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418a 
521b 
253a 
130b 


444b 
580b 
552a 
584b 
232a (Lot) 


76a (Ethics and the Q); 444b (Homosexuality) 
528a (Women and the Q) 


343b (Cleanliness and Ablution) 
360b (Grammar and the Q) 
449a (Muhammad) 

505b (Ritual Purity) 


( 
523b (Salvation) 
212b (Fire) 
470b (Weather) 
149b (Archaeology and the Q); 261b (Brother and Brotherhood); 300b (Cheating) 
5b, 8b (Economics); 308a (Geography); 545a (Instruments) 
334a, 334b, 335b, 336a (Measurement); 390b (Midian) 
130b (Politics and the Q); 288a (Property); 605a (Shu‘ayb) 
312b (Trade and Commerce) 
( 


=> 


Morning) 
Salih) 
Thamid) 


ee oe 


Politics and the Q) 


Homosexuality) 


erie ee ea 


Sex and Sexuality) 
World) 


Sc. 


Sex and Sexuality) 


459b (House, Domestic and Divine) 
558a (Invitation) 

390b (Midian) 

605a (Shu‘ayb) 

235a (Birth Control) 

7b (Economics); 62b (Ethics and the Q) 
549b (Numbers and Enumeration) 
28b (Path or Way) 

5 16a (Decision) 

321a (God and his Attributes) 

64b ( Judgment) 

160b (Arrogance) 

393b (Miracles); 449a (Muhammad) 
130b (Politics and the Q); 263b (Pride); 605b (Shu‘ayb) 
40 1a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 
236a (Blasphemy); 398b (Conquest) 


322a (God and his Attributes) 
605b (Shu‘ayb) 
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90 
91 


91-92 
92 
93 


94 


94-95 
94-102 
95 

96 


96-97 
96-98 
97-98 
97-100 
98 


98-99 
99 


100 
100-101 
100-141 
101 


102 
103 


II 


161b (Failure) 


113a (Apocalypse); 504a (Day, Times of) 
605b (Shu‘ayb) 


( 
361b (Grammar and the Q) 
162a (Failure) 


510b (Indifference) 
130b (Politics and the Q) 


296b (Chastisement and Punishment) 
63b (Joy and Misery) 

301b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
133a (Suffering) 


( 
340a (Transitoriness) 
376b (Community and Society in the Q) 
296a, 296b (Chastisement and Punishment) 


398b (Conquest) 

195b (Fear) 

513a (Names of the Q) 

34b (Peace); 131a (Politics and the Q) 
126b (Springs and Fountains) 


61a (Sleep) 

37a (People of the Book); 49a (People of the House) 
281b (Time) 

297a (Chastisement and Punishment) 


504a (Day, Times of) 
416b, 418a (Morning) 


308a (Protection) 


377a (Community and Society in the Q) 
322a (God and his Attributes) 
18a (Jesus) 


406b (Hearing and Deafness) 
408b (Heart) 
105b (Plagues) 


82a (Anatomy) 

435b (History and the Q) 

441a (Muhammad); 536b (News) 
302b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


( 
43 1b (Contracts and Alliances); 465b (Covenant) 
( 


421b (Moses); 537a (News) 
106a (Plagues); 131a (Politics and the Q) 


523 SURAT AL-A‘RAF (7) 


103-106 v_ 4b (Signs) 

103-129 1 558a (Invitation) 

103-133 1 304b (Children of Israel) 

103-137. 1 296b (Chastisement and Punishment) 
103-162 ur 520b (Narratives) 

( 





104 ur 381b (Messenger) 
104-109 mr 422a (Moses) 
105 ur 421b (Moses) 
v_ 8a (Signs) 
106 tv 296b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
106-108 1v_ 183a (Portents) 
107 1 99a (Animal Life) 


m 546a (Instruments) 
ur 219a (Literature and the Q) 


107-108 1 297a (Chastisement and Punishment) 
1v_ 106a (Plagues) 


107-109 tv 296b (Prophets and Prophethood) 

108 1 364a (Colors) 

109 v_  239b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 
109-110 1 297a (Chastisement and Punishment) 
113-114 1 500b (Day, Times of) 

113-126 ur 211b (Literature and the Q); 422a (Moses) 
115-126 m1 393b (Miracles) 

116 mr 246a (Magic) 


( 
117 mu 546a (Instruments) 
mi 208a, 219a (Literature and the Q) 
tv 293b (Prophets and Prophethood); 440a (Revelation and Inspiration); 508b 
(Rod) 





v_ 271a (Theology and the Q); 546a (Word of God) 
117-119 1 297a (Chastisement and Punishment) 
119 m 144a (Expeditions and Battles) 
120 1 255a (Bowing and Prostration) 
121-122 1 199a (Feet) 
122 tla (Aaron) 


mr 229b (Lord) 
tv 483a (Rhymed Prose) 


123 1m 10b (Egypt); 348a (Grammar and the Q) 
mr 367b (Medina) 
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124 


126 


127 


127-129 
128 
129 


130 


130-135 
131 


133 


133-134 
133-136 
134 


134-135 
134-136 
135-136 
136 


136-137 
137 


487b, 488a (Crucifixion) 

199a (Feet) 

67b (Pharaoh) 

506a (Death and the Dead) 

70b (Ethics and the Q) 

453b (Reward and Punishment) 

297a (Chastisement and Punishment); 302a (Children) 
10b (Egypt) 

421b (Moses); 583b (Oppression) 

67a (Pharaoh); 131a (Politics and the Q) 
422b (Moses) 

434b (Virtue) 


277a (Caliph); 296a (Chastisement and Punishment) 
10b (Egypt); 23b (Enemies) 

13 1a (Politics and the Q) 

304b (Geography) 

106a (Plagues) 

285b (Time) 

296b (Prophets and Prophethood) 

242a (Foretelling in the Q) 

538a (Scholar) 


98b (Animal Life); 160a (Arrogance); 237b (Blood and Blood Clot) 
520b (Narratives) 

105b, 106a (Plagues); 264a (Pride) 

6a (Signs) 

297a (Chastisement and Punishment) 


133a (Suffering) 


( 
379b (Community and Society in the Q); 465b (Covenant) 
503b (Ritual Purity) 


454a (Reward and Punishment); 503a (Ritual Purity) 
304b (Children of Israel) 
210b (Power and Impotence) 


297a (Chastisement and Punishment); 553b (Drowning) 

10b (Egypt); 213a (Fire) 

453b (Reward and Punishment) 

6b (Signs); 126b (Springs and Fountains); 416a (Vengeance); 463b (Water) 


423a (Moses) 


304b (Children of Israel) 
309a (Geography) 


524 


525 


138 


138-151 
141 


142 


142-143 


143 


143-144 
144 


144-145 
145 


146 


148 


148-149 
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3b (Jerusalem); 488a (Myths and Legends in the Q); 583a (Oppression) 
131a, 132a (Politics and the Q); 513b (Sacred Precincts) 
107a (Spatial Relations); 282b (Time); 547b (Word of God); 549a (Work) 


( 
478a (Creation) 
213a (Fire); 474a (Iconoclasm); 481a (Idols and Images); 488a (Ignorance) 
423a (Moses) 
375a (Trips and Voyages); 464b (Water) 
305a (Children of Israel) 
( 


302a (Children) 
184a (Fasting); 335b (Good and Evil); 542a (Insolence and Obstinacy) 
67a (Pharaoh); 523b (Salvation) 


260b (Brother and Brotherhood); 499b (Day, Times of) 

423b (Moses) 

29b (Path or Way); 431b (Responsibility) 

288a (Time) 

227b (Prayer) 

302a (Torah) 

272b (Calendar); 532a (Dialogues) 

315b (Glory); 324a (God and his Attributes); 507a (Impeccability) 

224a (Literature and the Q); 394a (Miracles); 424a (Moses); 444a 
(Muhammad) 

429b (Repentance and Penance) 

95b (South Asian Literatures and the Q); 140b, 146b (Sufism and the Q); 
275b, 276a (Theophany); 288a (Time); 445b (Vision and Blindness); 546b, 
547a, 547b (Word of God) 


109b (Speech) 


11b, 12a (Election) 

424a (Moses) 

291a (Prophets and Prophethood) 

110a, 11la (Speech); 547b (Word of God) 


424a (Moses) 

365a, 365b, 366a (Commandments) 

142b (Exhortations); 544b (Instruments) 
( 


190b (Literacy); 394b (Miracles); 424b (Moses) 
301a (Torah) 


160b (Arrogance); 190a (Authority) 
43b (Error); 489a (Ignorance) 
2a (Pairs and Pairing); 29b (Path or Way); 431b (Responsibility) 


99a (Animal Life); 124b (Apparition); 274a, 274b, 276a (Calf of Gold) 
29a (Path or Way) 


424b (Moses) 
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148-153 
148-155 
148-157 
149 


150 


150-151 
151 


152 


152-153 


152-155 


153 


154 


156 


157 


I 


Vv 


III 


274a (Calf of Gold) 
155b (Siifism and the Q) 
la (Aaron) 


274a (Calf of Gold) 
245a (Forgiveness) 
428b (Repentance and Penance) 


93b (Anger); 260b (Brother and Brotherhood); 276a (Calf of Gold); 534a 
(Dialogues) 

23b (Enemies); 544b (Instruments) 

424b (Moses); 583a (Oppression) 

20a (Parents) 

301a (Torah); 524b (Women and the Q) 


274a (Calf of Gold) 


260b (Brother and Brotherhood); 274a (Calf of Gold) 
378a, 379b (Mercy) 


93a (Anger); 99a (Animal Life); 236a (Blasphemy); 274a (Calf of Gold) 
218b (Food and Drink) 


428b (Repentance and Penance) 
376b (Community and Society in the Q) 


274a (Calf of Gold) 
19a, 19b (Sin, Major and Minor) 


14b (Abrogation); 93b (Anger) 
544b, 545a (Instruments) 
424b (Moses) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing) 

301a (Torah) 


113a (Apocalypse); 435b (Conversion) 

11b (Election); 244b (Forgiveness); 273a (Friends and Friendship); 321a (God 
and his Attributes) 

231b (Lord); 378a, 379b (Mercy) 

227b (Prayer) 

288a (Time) 

170b (Art and Architecture and the Q); 244b (Book) 

21b (Jews and Judaism); 300a (Material Culture and the Q) 

6a (Signs); 399a (Ummi); 552a (World) 


96b (Animal Life); 223a (Belief and Unbelief) 

6a (Economics); 326b (God and his Attributes); 342a (Gospel); 467a (Hunting 
and Fishing); 494a, 494b, 495a, 495b, 496a, 499a (Illiteracy) 

25b (Jews and Judaism); 127b (Language and Style of the Q); 172b (Lawful 
and Unlawful); 186b (Light); 228a (Load or Burden); 526a (Narratives) 


527 


157-158 


158 


159 


160 


161 


161-162 


162 


163 


163-166 
163-167 


163-168 
163-171 
164 


IV 


II 


IV 


I 
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290a, 299a (Prophets and Prophethood); 504a (Ritual Purity); 523a (Salvation) 
28b (Sinai); 300b, 301a, 302b, 303a, 305b (Torah); 399a, 399b (Ummi); 437b 
(Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding) 


325a (Chronology and the Q) 
445b (Muhammad); 503b (Names of the Prophet) 
17a (Paradise); 131b (Politics and the Q) 


480b (Creeds) 

494a, 496a, 499a (Illiteracy) 

127b (Language and Style of the Q); 382b (Messenger); 443b (Muhammad) 
4a (Pairs and Pairing) 

399a, 399b (Ummi); 489a (Witness to Faith); 501b (Witnessing and Testify- 
ing); 548a (Word of God) 


305b (Children of Israel) 
43 1b (History and the Q) 
13 1a (Politics and the Q) 
386b (Truth) 


98a (Animal Life) 

4a (Earth); 215b (Flying); 364a (Grammar and the Q); 546a (Instruments) 
219a (Literature and the Q); 383b (Metals and Minerals); 394a (Miracles); 
553a (Numbers and Enumeration) 

13 1a (Politics and the Q); 440a, 443b (Revelation and Inspiration); 508b (Rod) 
127b (Springs and Fountains); 129a (Stone); 140b (Stifism and the Q); 27la 
(Theology and the Q); 364a (Tribes and Clans) 

149a (Archaeology and the Q); 254b (Bowing and Prostration) 

219b (Prayer) 

242a (Textual Criticism of the Q) 

305a (Children of Israel) 

428b (Repentance and Penance) 


243a (Forgery) 

450b (Revision and Alteration); 454a (Reward and Punishment); 503a (Ritual 
Purity) 

302b (Torah); 547b (Word of God) 


154b (Archaeology and the Q); 500b (Day, Times of) 
510a, 510b (Sabbath) 
279b, 285b (Time) 


438b, 441a (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding) 


305a (Children of Israel) 
51 1a (Sabbath) 


( 
520b (Narratives) 
337a (Good and Evil) 
371b (Community and Society in the Q) 
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165 


166 


167 


168 
169 


169-174 
170 
Lal 


172 


172-173 


173 
174 


175 
175-176 
175-186 
176 


Vv 


335b (Good and Evil) 
439a (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding) 


98b (Animal Life); 306b (Children of Israel); 475b (Creation); 496a (David) 
25a (Jews and Judaism) 

510b (Sabbath) 

545a (Word of God) 


335b (Good and Evil) 

380a (Mercy) 

453a (Reward and Punishment) 
131a (Politics and the Q) 

465a (Covenant) 

283a (Garden) 

129a (Politics and the Q) 

203a (Teaching); 552b (World) 
520b (Narratives) 

362b (Grammar and the Q) 


( 
( 
31 1a (Geography); 316a, 316b (Glory) 
235b (Tents and Tent Pegs); 302b (Torah) 
26a (Adam and Eve); 86b (Angel); 189a (Authority); 466b (Covenant) 
44b (Eschatology); 57a (Ethics and the Q); 171la (Faith); 328b (God and his 
Attributes); 488b (Ignorance) 
72a (Justice and Injustice) 
127a (Politics and the Q) 
94b (South Asian Literatures and the Q); 138a, 142a, 157b (Sifism and the 
Q); 393a (Turkish Literature and the Q); 446b (Vision and Blindness); 492a, 
502a (Witnessing and Testifying); 545b (Word of God) 


98a (Evil Deeds); 337a (Good and Evil); 339b (Good Deeds) 
162a (Polytheism and Atheism) 
317a (Tradition and Custom); 530b (Women and the Q) 


337a (Good and Evil) 


428a (Repentance and Penance) 
8a (Signs) 


190a (Literacy); 225b (Literature and the Q); 518a, 524b (Narratives) 
520b (Narratives) 
26 1b ( 


100a (Animal Life); 545b (Dog) 
224a (Literature and the Q); 517b (Narratives) 
10a (Parable); 117a (Polemic and Polemical Language); 131la (Politics and 


Form and Structure of the Q) 


the Q) 
15a (Simile); 485b (Wish and Desire) 
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176-177. v_ 6a (Signs) 
177-179 1 523a (Destiny) 
177-206 ur 520b (Narratives) 


178 1 225b (Belief and Unbelief); 435b (Conversion) 
m 59a (Ethics and the Q) 
Iv 2a (Pairs and Pairing) 


179 1 8la, 83b (Anatomy); 99b (Animal Life); 385a (Community and Society in 
the Q) 
u 2a (Ears); 406a (Hearing and Deafness); 408b (Heart) 
ur 46b, 47b (Jinn); 222b (Literature and the Q) 
tv 574a (Seeing and Hearing) 
v_ 14b (Simile); 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 446a (Vision and Blindness) 


180 wu 319b (God and his Attributes); 420b (Heresy) 
mr 40a (Jihad) 


tv 185a (Possession and Possessions); 280a (Profane and Sacred) 


181 v  386b (Truth) 


182 i 322a (God and his Attributes) 
v_ 6a (Signs) 
183 i 358a (Grammar and the Q) 
184 1 387b (Companions of the Prophet) 
m 540a (Insanity) 
mr 450b (Muhammad) 
tv 112a (Poetry and Poets); 21 6b (Prayer) 
185 1v_ 4a (Pairs and Pairing); 70b, 80a (Philosophy and the Q) 
v_ 553a (World) 
186 1 225b (Belief and Unbelief) 
187 t 111a (Antichrist); 113b (Apocalypse); 501a (Day, Times of) 


u 148b (Expeditions and Battles); 439b (History and the Q) 

mr 3lb (Jews and Judaism); 137a, 138a (Last Judgment); 579b (Opposition to 
Muhammad) 

tv. 434b (Resurrection); 538a (Scholar) 

v 288a, 288b (Time) 


187-188 mt 452a (Muhammad) 


188 u  336b (Good and Evil); 341a, 341b (Good News) 
1v_ 3b (Pairs and Pairing) 
189 1 24b, 25a (Adam and Eve); 447b (Cosmology); 476a, 476b (Creation) 


1m 328b (God and his Attributes) 

mt 227b (Load or Burden); 277b (Marriage and Divorce) 
Iv 20b (Parents); 581b, 584b (Sex and Sexuality) 

v_ 84a (Soul); 524a, 530a (Women and the Q) 
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189-190 


190 
191 
193 
194 


194-195 


195 


196 


197 


197-199 
198 


199 


200 


201 


204 


204-205 
204-206 


205 


I 


IV 


I 


302b (Children) 
161b (Polytheism and Atheism) 


237a (Blessing) 
472b (Creation) 
437a (Conversion) 


( 
( 
472b (Creation) 
228b (Prayer); 577a (Servants) 
( 


312b (Provocation) 


199a (Feet) 
212b (Literature and the Q) 
309b, 312b (Provocation) 


274b (Friends and Friendship) 
131b (Politics and the Q) 
( 


228b (Prayer) 
430a (Victory) 


488a (Ignorance) 


83b (Anatomy) 
208a (Literature and the Q) 


40a (Jihad); 378a (Mercy) 
316b (Tradition and Custom) 


92b (Everyday Life, Q In) 
308a (Protection); 309b (Provocation) 


153b (Eyes) 

448b (Visiting) 

1 1b (Election) 

450a (Muhammad); 512a (Names of the Q) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing); 287a (Proof) 

3a (Signs) 

87a (Everyday Life, g In); 405b (Hearing and Deafness) 
379b (Mercy) 

222a (Prayer) 


203b (Teaching) 
( 


328b 


328a 
224a 


Chronology and the Q) 


(Chronology and the Q) 
(Prayer) 


171a (Art and Architecture and the Q); 502b, 504a (Day, Times of) 


80a (Evening); 196b (Fear) 


372a, 373a (Memory); 401b (Moderation); 417a, 418b, 419a (Morning) 


223a, 229b (Prayer); 487b (Ritual and the Q) 
281b (Time) 
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1 160b (Arrogance); 254b (Bowing and Prostration) 

mu 371b (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 
Iv 219b (Prayer); 264a (Pride); 378a (Recitation of the Q) 
v 393a (Turkish Literature and the Q); 555b (Worship) 


SURAT AL-ANFAL (8) 


2-4 


9-13 


209b (Basmala); 322a (Chronology and the Q); 397b (Conquest); 505b (Days of God) 
183b (Fasting); 264a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
18a ( Jesus) 
131b (Politics and the Q); 321b (Punishment Stories) 
43a (Sira and the Q); 174b (Stra); 194a (Taxation) 
1 252a (Booty); 480b (Creeds) 

1 65b (Ethics and the Q); 85b (Everyday Life, g In) 

mr 42a (Jihad); 447b (Muhammad) 

v_ 194a, 195a (Taxation) 

mt 304b (Material Culture and the Q) 


mt 456a (Muhammad) 
tv 332b (Quraysh) 
1 220b (Belief and Unbelief) 
mu 163a (Faith); 198a (Fear) 
mr 190a (Literacy); 372a, 373b (Memory) 
Iv 384b (Recitation of the Q) 
1 219b (Belief and Unbelief) 
mt 379b (Mercy) 
Iv. 17a (Paradise) 
m 245a (Forgiveness) 
m 183a (Life) 
v_ 179a (Sustenance) 
1 512a (Debate and Disputation) 
Iv. 115b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
t 196b (Badr) 
v  386b (Truth); 547b (Word of God) 


v 387b (Truth) 
mr 42b (Jihad) 


1 196b (Badr); 463a (Court) 
m 183a (Life) 


mt 398a (Miracles) 


1 406a (Consolation) 
mu 341b (Good News) 
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11 


12 


12-13 
13 


15 
15-16 


16 


LF 


17-19 
19 


20-24 
20-32 
21 
22 


24 


26 


26-46 
27 


ABE 


196b (Badr); 526a (Devil) 
408b (Heart) 
49 1b (Ritual and the Q); 503b, 505a (Ritual Purity) 
126b (Springs and Fountains); 465a (Water) 
( 


196b (Badr); 397b (Conquest) 
198a (Fear); 408b (Heart) 
293b (Prophets and Prophethood); 310a (Provocation); 439b, 440a (Revelation 


and Inspiration) 

454b (Muhammad) 

358a (Grammar and the Q) 

309b (Provocation); 456a (Reward and Punishment) 
457b (War) 

80b (Anatomy); 225a (Belief and Unbelief) 
42a ( Jihad) 

93a (Anger) 

418a (Hell and Hellfire) 

196b (Badr) 

186b (Fate); 209b (Fighting) 

398a (Miracles); 454a (Muhammad) 

64a (Persian Literature and the Q) 

393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
42b ( Jihad) 

398b, 399a (Conquest) 

428a (Repentance and Penance) 

370b (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 

184a (Fasting) 

406a (Hearing and Deafness) 


99b (Animal Life); 226a (Belief and Unbelief) 

406b (Hearing and Deafness) 

82a (Anatomy) 

355b (Grammar and the Q) 

140b (Stifism and the Q); 272b (Theology and the Q) 

406a (Consolation) 

42b (Jihad); 449b, 454b (Muhammad); 58la (Oppressed on Earth); 583b 
(Oppression) 

131b (Politics and the Q) 

345b (Ramadan) 


335a (Qurayza, Bani al-) 
272b (Theology and the Q) 


533 SURAT AL-ANFAL (8) 


28 1 302b (Children) 
1m 6b (Economics); 75a (Ethics and the Q) 
Iv 31b (Patriarchy) 
v 362b (Trial); 468a (Wealth); 570a (Youth and Old Age) 


29 1 486b (Criterion); 500b (Day, Times of) 
m 183b, 184a (Fasting) 
tv. 345a (Ramadan) 


30 un  18b, 20b (Emigration) 
ur 18a (Jesus); 449a (Muhammad); 577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
tv 117b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 331b (Quraysh) 
v_ 37b (Stra and the Q); 458b (War) 


31 m 430a (History and the Q) 
m 190a (Literacy); 450a (Muhammad); 51 8a (Narratives) 
v_ 6b, 8a (Signs) 


32 mu 41la (Heaven and Sky) 
mt 383b (Metals and Minerals) 
v_ 129a (Stone); 130a (Stoning); 470b (Weather) 
( 


33 u 184a (Fasting) 


34 1m 195b (Fear); 299a (Geography) 
mt 77b (Ka‘ba); 340b (Mecca) 
Iv 281b (Profane and Sacred); 332a (Quraysh); 515a (Sacred Precincts); 538b 
(Scholar) 
v_ 138a (Sifism and the Q) 


34-35 wu 458b (House, Domestic and Divine) 
ut 338b (Mecca) 
34-36 uu 459a (House, Domestic and Divine) 


35. mm 77b, 79a (Ka‘ba) 
Iv 52b (People of the House); 218a (Prayer); 256b (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q); 
330a (Quraysh); 515a (Sacred Precincts) 
v_ 182a (Symbolic Imagery) 


( 

36 tm 252a (Maintenance and Upkeep) 
tv 456a (Reward and Punishment) 
v  468a (Wealth) 

37 1 440a (Corruption) 


38 1m 74b (Ethics and the Q); 245a (Forgiveness); 434a (History and the Q) 
v_ 164a (Sunna); 438b (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding) 


38-39 1v 428a (Repentance and Penance) 


39 1 224a (Belief and Unbelief); 397b (Conquest); 461a (Courage) 
um 74a (Ethics and the Q); 144a (Expeditions and Battles); 209b (Fighting) 
mt 39a, 41b (Jihad); 577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
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40 


4] 


41-44 
42 
43 


43-44 


44 


45 


45-46 
46 


47 


48 


49 


49-55 
50 


II 


III 


132a (Politics and the Q) 
292b (Tolerance and Coercion); 456b, 458b (War); 543a (Word of God) 
( 


344b (Clients and Clientage) 
23 1a (Lord) 
307b (Protection) 


196b (Badr); 251b (Booty); 302b (Children); 486b, 487a (Criterion); 500b (Day, 
Times of) 

6b (Economics); 149a (Expeditions and Battles); 161b (Failure); 176a (Family); 
176a (Family of the Prophet); 184a (Fasting) 

42a (Jihad); 425a (Moses); 448a (Muhammad); 496b (Myths and Legends in the 
Q); 507b (Names of the Q); 604a (Orphans) 

132a (Politics and the Q); 209a (Poverty and the Poor); 345a, 346a (Ramadan) 
37a (Stra and the Q); 146a (Sifism and the Q); 194a, 194b (Taxation); 279a, 
284b (Time) 

345a, 346b (Ramadan) 

74a (Philosophy and the Q) 

546b, 550b (Dreams and Sleep) 


161b (Failure); 550b (Intention) 
61b (Sleep) 
241b (Foretelling in the Q) 

( 


128b (Language and Style of the Q) 
479a (Rhymed Prose) 


346a (Ramadan) 

46 1a (Courage) 

138b (Siifism and the Q) 

225a (Belief and Unbelief) 

52a (Air and Wind); 458b (Courage) 

161b (Failure) 

305b (Material Culture and the Q) 

131b (Politics and the Q) 

242a (Boast) 

468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 

196b (Fear) 

487a (Wish and Desire) 

407b (Heart); 468b, 470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
117b, 119b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
447a (Vision and Blindness) 

468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 


222a (Belief and Unbelief) 
46a (Eschatology); 210b (Fire) 


535 SURAT AL-ANFAL (8) 


52 Iv 67a (Pharaoh); 132a (Politics and the Q) 
v_ 317b (Tradition and Custom) 


53 1 236b 


( 
54 1 553b (Drowning) 
u  174a (Family); 184a (Fasting); 213a (Fire); 542b (Insolence and Obstinacy) 
mt 423a (Moses) 
Iv. 67a (Pharaoh) 
v 6a (Signs); 19a (Sin, Major and Minor); 317b (Tradition and Custom) 


Blessing) 


55 1 99b (Animal Life) 


55-58 wi  150b (Expeditions and Battles) 
ur 30a (Jews and Judaism); 456b (Muhammad) 


56 1 431b (Contracts and Alliances) 
tv 132a (Politics and the Q); 335a (Qurayza, Bani al-) 
56-58 ur 42a (Jihad) 
56-60 v  456b (War) 
57 1 225a (Belief and Unbelief) 
m 144a (Expeditions and Battles) 
v 455a (War) 
58 1m 150a (Expeditions and Battles) 
Iv. 324a, 324b (Qaynuga’‘, Bani) 
59 m 527a (Inimitability) 
60 t 98b (Animal Life) 
1 23b (Enemies); 209b (Fighting) 
m 42a (Jihad) 
Iv 30b (Path or Way) 
v_ 457a (War) 
61 1 225a (Belief and Unbelief) 
mr 39b, 40a, 41a (Jihad) 
Iv. 35a (Peace) 
v 456b (War) 
61-62 1v_ 34b (Peace) 
63 mu 21b (Emigration); 408b (Heart) 
m 446b (Muhammad) 
v  365a (Tribes and Clans) 
64 mt 440b (Muhammad) 
65 1 225a (Belief and Unbelief); 321a (Chronology and the Q); 458b, 461a (Courage) 
m 41a, 42a (Jihad); 577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
v 457a (War) 


65-66 1 209b (Fighting) 


ee ae ee 
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66 


67 


67-69 
67-71 
68 


68-69 
69 


70 
70-71 
71 


72 


72-74 
72-75 
73 
74 


75 


III 


II 


III 


321a (Chronology and the Q) 
42a (Jihad); 549b (Numbers and Enumeration) 
288b (Time) 

289a (Captives); 398a (Conquest) 
42a (Jihad) 

5a (Pairs and Pairing) 

277b (Prisoners) 

195b (Taxation) 

244b (Book) 

508a (Names of the Q) 

132a (Politics and the Q) 

289a (Time) 


42a ( Jihad) 
25 1b (Booty) 


172b (Lawful and Unlawful) 
194a (Taxation) 


61b (Ethics and the Q) 
42a (Jihad) 


577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing); 537b (Scholar) 


220a (Belief and Unbelief); 389b (Companions of the Prophet); 437b (Conver- 
sion); 464b (Covenant) 

15a (Emigrants and Helpers); 21a (Emigration); 72b (Ethics and the Q); 274a 
(Friends and Friendship); 518b (Inheritance) 

36b ( Jihad) 

30b (Path or Way); 132a (Politics and the Q) 

469a (Wealth) 


209b (Fighting) 
36b, 37a (Jihad) 
224b (Belief and Unbelief) 


219b, 220a (Belief and Unbelief) 

15a (Emigrants and Helpers); 21a (Emigration); 245a (Forgiveness) 
36b ( Jihad) 

17a (Paradise); 30a (Path or Way) 

174b (Family); 518b (Inheritance) 

36b ( Jihad) 

20b (Parents); 132a (Politics and the Q) 

522a (Womb) 


537 SURAT AL-TAWBA (9) 


SURAT AL-T'Awsa (9) 


1 209b (Basmala); 322a, 328a, 329b (Chronology and the Q); 353a, 355a, 355b (Col- 
lection of the Q); 417b (Contemporary Critical Practices and the Q); 505b (Days of 
God) 

m 149a (Expeditions and Battles); 180a (Farewell Pilgrimage); 244a (Forgiveness); 264a 
(Form and Structure of the Q); 318a (God and his Attributes); 385a (Hadith and the Q); 
569a (Islam) 

mt 564a (Oaths) 

Iv. 131b, 146b (Politics and the Q); 154a (Poll Tax); 244a (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q 
Studies); 456a (Reward and Punishment) 

v_ 40b (Sira and the Q); 174b (Stira); 424b (Verse) 


1 1 431b (Contracts and Alliances); 464a, 465b (Covenant) 
1-2 tv 177b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 

1-5 m 15la (Expeditions and Battles) 

1-14 ut 40b (Jihad) 

1-16 v_ 68a (Social Sciences and the Q) 

1-23) v_ 456b, 457a (War) 

2 m 527a (Inimitability) 


ur 12b (Jesus); 339b (Mecca); 551b (Numbers and Enumeration) 
v_ 284b (Time); 475b (Weights and Measures) 


3 1 500b (Day, Times of) 
um 84b (Everyday Life, g In); 527a (Inimitability) 
ut 76a (Ka’‘ba) 
tv 2a (Pairs and Pairing); 91b, 97a (Pilgrimage); 426b (Repentance and Penance) 
v  279b (Time); 456b (War) 


3-4 tv 132a (Politics and the Q) 


4 1 256b (Breaking Trusts and Contracts) 
v  456b (War) 


4-6 u 74a (Ethics and the Q) 


5 1 224a (Belief and Unbelief); 321a (Chronology and the Q); 444b (Cosmology); 
505a, 505b (Days of God) 

um 74a (Ethics and the Q); 151a (Expeditions and Battles); 151a (Fighting) 

mr 39a, 40a, 40b, 41a, 41b, 42a (Jihad); 239a (Loyalty); 339b (Mecca); 410b 
(Months) 

Iv 38a (People of the Book); 136a (Politics and the Q); 244a (Pre-1800 Preoccupa- 
tions of Q Studies); 282b (Profane and Sacred); 409b, 414b, 416a (Religious Plu- 
ralism and the Q); 426b (Repentance and Penance) 

v_ 197a (Taxation); 284b (Time); 292a, 293a, 294a (Tolerance and Coercion); 434a 
(Virtue); 456b (War) 


6 1 492a (Curse) 
u  74b (Ethics and the Q) 
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7-15 


10 


12 


12-13 
13 


13-14 


13-18 
14 


14-15 


17-18 


III 


IV 


5lla (Names of the Q) 
308b (Protection); 446a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
11 la (Speech); 547b (Word of God) 


431b (Contracts and Alliances) 

65b (Ethics and the Q); 299a (Geography) 

77b (Ka‘ba) 

28 1b (Profane and Sacred); 515a (Sacred Precincts) 
33a (Jews and Judaism) 


98a (Evil Deeds); 339b (Good Deeds) 
403a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 
456a (War) 

276a (Markets) 

403a ( 

263a (Brother and Brotherhood); 436b (Conversion) 
426b (Repentance and Penance); 538b (Scholar) 

8a (Signs); 197a (Taxation); 456b (War) 

46 1a (Courage) 

503a (Imam) 

95b (Kings and Rulers) 

456a (War) 

41b (Jihad); 564a (Oaths) 

196b (Fear) 


Religious Pluralism and the Q) 


449a (Muhammad); 577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 


434a (Virtue); 458b (War) 
74a (Ethics and the Q) 

456a (War) 

197a (Fear) 

46 1a (Courage) 

209b (Fighting); 408b (Heart) 
42b ( Jihad) 

321b (Punishment Stories) 
455b, 458b (War) 

427a (Repentance and Penance) 
93b (Anger) 

244b (Forgiveness) 

537b (Scholar) 


37a, 37b (Jihad) 


164a, 173a (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
418a (Hell and Hellfire) 


283b (Profane and Sacred); 516a (Sacred Precincts) 
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19 


19-20 


20 


20-21 
21 
22 
23 


23-24 
24 


25 


25-26 


25-27 
26 
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164a, 17 1a (Art and Architecture and the Q) 

28b (Epigraphy) 

136a, 136b (Last Judgment); 304b, 312b (Material Culture and the Q); 436b 
(Mosque) 

163b (Art and Architecture and the Q); 491a (Cups and Vessels) 

34a (Epigraphy); 299a (Geography) 

77b (Ka‘ba); 37a (Jihad); 136b (Last Judgment) 

92b (Pilgrimage); 281b (Profane and Sacred); 330a (Quraysh); 515a (Sacred 
Precincts) 

209b (Fighting) 

184 (Life) 

225a (Belief and Unbelief) 

340a (Good Deeds) 

36b, 37a (Jihad) 

17a (Paradise); 30a (Path or Way); 523a (Salvation) 

83a (Soul); 430a (Victory); 457a (War) 


341b (Good News) 
89b (Angel) 
54b (Eternity) 


274b (Friends and Friendship) 
317a (Tradition and Custom) 


224b (Belief and Unbelief) 


262a (Brother and Brotherhood); 302b (Children) 
174b (Family) 

37a, 37b ( Jihad) 

30b (Path or Way) 

364a (Tribes and Clans); 458a (War) 


500b 
299b 
579a (Opposition to Muhammad) 

279a (Time); 393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 430a (Victory) 


405b (Consolation) 

209b (Fighting) 

42b ( Jihad); 398a (Miracles); 456a (Muhammad) 
465b (Hunayn) 


459b (Courage) 

466a (Hunayn) 

34a (Peace); 443b (Revelation and Inspiration); 457a (Reward and Punishment); 
590a (Shekhinah) 

377b (Troops) 


Day, Times of) 


( 
(Geography); 439a (History and the Q); 465b, 466a (Hunayn) 
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27 


28 


29 


29-35 


30 


30-31 


31 


31-34 
32 


II 


III 


IV 


244b (Forgiveness) 
427a (Repentance and Penance) 


2. (Belief and Unbelief); 342b (Cleanliness and Ablution); 410b (Contamination) 
299a (Geography) 

77b (Ka‘ba); 33b (Jews and Judaism); 338b (Mecca) 

119b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 132b (Politics and the Q); 153a (Poll 
Tax); 209a (Poverty and the Poor); 281b (Profane and Sacred); 416b (Religious 
Pluralism and the Q); 502b, 504b (Ritual Purity); 515a (Sacred Precincts); 537b 
(Scholar) 

286a (Time); 468a (Wealth) 


222b, 224a (Belief and Unbelief); 312a (Christians and Christianity); 336a 
(Church); 397b (Conquest); 461a (Courage) 

73b (Ethics and the Q); 151a (Expeditions and Battles); 401b (Hand) 

29a (Jews and Judaism); 39a, 40a, 40b, 41a, 41b (Jihad); 136a, 136b (Last Judg- 
ment); 174b (Lawful and Unlawful); 577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 

38a, 38b (People of the Book); 121b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 132a 
(Politics and the Q); 152a, 152b, 153a, 153b, 154a (Poll Tax); 409b, 416a, 416b 
(Religious Pluralism and the Q); 525a (Samaritans) 

192b (Taxation); 292a, 294a (Tolerance and Coercion); 456a, 457a, 458b (War) 


262b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
175b (Stra) 


102b (Anointing); 115a, 117a (Apologetics); 223a (Belief and Unbelief); 313a 
(Christians and Christianity); 491b (Curse) 

155b (Ezra) 

16a (Jesus) 

33a (Patriarchy); 38b (People of the Book); 120a (Polemic and Polemical Lan- 
guage); 153a (Poll Tax); 160b (Polytheism and Atheism); 405a, 412b (Religious 
Pluralism and the Q) 

249b (Textual Criticism of the Q); 457a (War) 


7b (Jesus); 26b (Jews and Judaism) 
132a (Politics and the Q) 


102b (Anointing); 31 1b (Christians and Christianity) 

156a (Ezra) 

229b (Lord); 406a (Monasticism and Monks) 

120b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 153b (Poll Tax); 404a, 409b (Religious 
Pluralism and the Q) 

139a (Stfism and the Q); 43la (Vigil); 500b (Witnessing and Testifying); 533b 
(Women and the Q) 


184a (Asceticism) 


82b (Anatomy) 
326b (God and his Attributes) 
187a (Light) 


541 


33 


34 


34-35 


39 


36 


36-37 
37 


38 


38-39 
38-41 
38-57 
39 


39-41 


I 


u0E 


Til 
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117b (Apologetics); 170a, 170b, 171a (Art and Architecture and the Q); 397b 
(Conquest) 

29a, 30b, 33b, 34a (Epigraphy); 557b (Invitation) 

41b ( Jihad); 299a, 299b, 304b (Material Culture and the Q); 45 la (Muhammad); 
557a, 558a (Numismatics) 

300a (Prophets and Prophethood); 427b (Repentance and Penance) 

458b (War); 489b (Witness to Faith); 503b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


301a (Cheating); 311b (Christians and Christianity) 

333b, 334a (Gold) 

383b (Metals and Minerals); 406a, 406b (Monasticism and Monks) 

30b (Path or Way); 404a (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 490b (Ritual and 
the Q) 

43 1a (Vigil) 

7b (Economics) 


186b (Possession and Possessions) 


81b (Anatomy); 222a (Belief and Unbelief) 
210a (Fire); 416a (Hell and Hellfire); 455b (Hot and Cold) 
133a (Suffering) 


272b (Calendar); 397b (Conquest); 442b (Cosmology); 46la (Courage); 499a 
(Day, Times of); 505b (Days of God) 

209a (Fighting) 

39a, 40a (Jihad); 339b (Mecca); 410b, 41 1a (Months); 550a, 551b, 553a (Num- 
bers and Enumeration) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing); 282b (Profane and Sacred); 482b (Rhymed Prose) 

284b (Time); 456a, 456b, 457a (War); 475b (Weights and Measures) 


180a (Farewell Pilgrimage) 


( 
213a (Beauty) 
224a (Forbidden); 335b (Good and Evil); 432b (History and the Q) 
172b, 174b (Lawful and Unlawful); 339b (Mecca); 411b, 412a (Months); 415a 
(Moon) 
255b (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q); 283a (Profane and Sacred); 57 1b (Seasons) 
285a (Time); 475b, 476a (Weights and Measures) 


368b (Community and Society in the Q) 
59b (Joy and Misery) 
457b (War) 


41a (Jihad) 
36b ( Jihad) 
568b (Obedience) 


456a (Reward and Punishment) 
458a (War) 


41b (Jihad) 
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40 1 292b, 293b (Cave); 387b (Companions of the Prophet); 405b (Consolation); 
459b (Courage) 
mn 18b, 20b (Emigration); 364a (Grammar and the Q) 
m 41b, 42b ( Jihad); 454a, 456a (Muhammad) 
1v 34a (Peace); 63b (Persian Literature and the Q); 590a (Shekhinah) 
v_ 140a (Stifism and the Q); 376a (Trips and Voyages); 377b (Troops); 404b (Uncer- 
tainty); 458b (War) 


40-41  m 310b (Geography) 


4] 1 458b, 461a (Courage) 

mt 36a, 36b ( Jihad); 58a (Journey) 

tv 30b (Path or Way) 

v_ 83a (Soul); 374a (Trips and Voyages); 457a (War) 
42 v_ 457b (War) 
43-88 v  458a (War) 


44 ut 36a, 36b, 37b ( Jihad); 136b (Last Judgment) 
v_ 83a (Soul); 458a (War); 469a (Wealth) 


44-45  v  434a (Virtue) 

44-46 ur 36b (Jihad) 

45 ut 136b (Last Judgment) 
46 m 84a (Kharijis) 


49 mu 418a (Hell and Hellfire) 
v_ 40a (Stra and the Q); 457b (War) 


50 m 61b (Joy and Misery) 


51 1 244b (Book); 344b (Clients and Clientage); 523a (Destiny) 
mu 186b (Fate); 269b (Freedom and Predestination) 
mt 231a (Lord); 327b (Material Culture and the Q); 352a (Medicine and the Q) 


52 v 455b, 458b (War) 
54 1 224b (Belief and Unbelief) 
54-59 1 67a (Almsgiving) 


55 Iv 3b (Pairs and Pairing) 
v_ 468a (Wealth) 


57 I 292b, 294a (Cave) 
v_ 376a (Trips and Voyages) 
58 1 93b (Anger) 


m 343b (Gossip) 
tv 309b (Provocation) 


59 ut 300b (Material Culture and the Q) 


60 1 66a (Almsgiving); 289a, 289b (Captives) 
m 7a (Economics); 262b (Form and Structure of the Q); 35la (Grammar and the 
Q); 450a (Hospitality and Courtesy); 466b (Hunayn) 
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61 


62 
63 


64 


64-66 
65 


66 
67 


67-68 
67-72 
68 


69 


70 


71 


III 


IV 
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132a (Politics and the Q); 208b (Poverty and the Poor); 537b (Scholar) 
57a, 58a, 59b (Slaves and Slavery); 198b (Taxation); 556b (Worship) 

la (Ears) 

299a (Material Culture and the Q) 

116b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 456a (Reward and Punishment) 


( 
210b (Literature and the Q) 
294a (Cave) 


( 
418a (Hell and Hellfire) 
131b (Politics and the Q); 309b (Provocation); 453b, 456a (Reward and Punishment) 


468b, 470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
537a (News) 
167a ( 


400b (Mockery) 


309b (Provocation) 

5b (Signs) 

19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 

322a (God and his Attributes); 468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 

117b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 

437a, 440b (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding); 523b (Women 
and the Q) 


Sura) 


470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
1b (Pairs and Pairing) 


294a (Cave); 381a (Community and Society in the Q) 

210a (Fire); 417a (Hell and Hellfire); 468b, 470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
399a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

523b (Women and the Q) 


352a, 367a (Grammar and the Q) 

31b (Patriarchy); 3b (Pairs and Pairing); 309b (Provocation) 

468a (Wealth); 552a (World) 

21b (Ad) 

299b, 308a (Geography) 

390b (Midian); 486b (Myths and Legends in the Q); 518a, 522a (Narratives); 
537a (News); 540a (Noah) 

131b (Politics and the Q); 286b (Proof); 302b (Prophets and Prophethood); 320b 
(Punishment Stories) 


220a (Belief and Unbelief); 262b (Brother and Brotherhood) 

62a, 72b, 75b (Ethics and the Q); 6a (Economics); 165a (Faith); 203a (Feminism 
and the Q); 274a (Friends and Friendship) 

132a (Politics and the Q) 

53b (Sister); 197b (Taxation); 437a, 438a, 440a, 440b, 443a (Virtues and Vices, 
Commanding and Forbidding); 501b (Witnessing and Testifying); 523b (Women 
and the Q) 
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m1 
IV 
Vv 
80 Il 
IV 
80-83 
81 I 
rt 
II 
IV 
Vv 
81-83 
81-85 Iv 
81-106 m 


219a (Belief and Unbelief) 


220b (Belief and Unbelief) 

52a (Eschatology); 417a (Hell and Hellfire) 

18b (Paradise); 522b (Salvation) 

393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 430a (Victory); 523b (Women and the Q) 


202b (Barélwis); 294a (Cave); 461a (Courage) 

468b, 470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 

36b (Jihad); 454b (Muhammad); 577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
103b (Pit) 

292a, 294a (Tolerance and Coercion); 456a (War) 


468a (Wealth) 


120a (Apostasy); 432b (Contracts and Alliances) 

273b (Friends and Friendship); 470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy); 552a (Inter- 
cession) 

578a (Opposition to Muhammad) 

404a (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 427a (Repentance and Penance); 453b, 
456a, 457a (Reward and Punishment) 

133a (Suffering); 293b (Tolerance and Coercion); 430a (Victory) 


( 
465b (Covenant) 
198a (Taxation) 


449b (Vow) 


( 
468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
181b (Lie) 


537b (Scholar) 


65b (Almsgiving) 

322a (God and his Attributes); 343b (Gossip) 

147a (Laughter); 400b, 401a (Mockery) 

309b, 310a (Provocation); 456a (Reward and Punishment) 
193a, 198a (Taxation) 


245a (Forgiveness); 552a (Intercession) 
300b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


24b (Enemies) 


225a (Belief and Unbelief); 458b (Courage) 
455a (Hot and Cold) 

36a (Jihad); 61a (Joy and Misery) 

30b (Path or Way) 

83a (Soul); 457b (War); 469a (Wealth) 

460a (Courage) 

456a (Reward and Punishment) 


568b (Obedience) 


545 SURAT AL-TAWBA (9) 


82 m 146b, 147a (Laughter) 
v 472a (Weeping) 


83 m 23b (Enemies) 


84 1 224b (Belief and Unbelief); 264a (Burial) 
m 551b (Intercession) 
ur 379b (Mercy) 
Iv 218a (Prayer); 233a (Prayer Formulas); 300b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


85 1 221b (Belief and Unbelief) 
tv 31b (Patriarchy) 
v_ 468a (Wealth) 
86 1 46la (Courage) 
mr 36a (Jihad) 
Iv 293a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
v_ 167a (Sara); 457a, 457b (War) 
87 t 82a (Anatomy) 
mu 408b (Heart) 
v 457b (War) 


87-92 ur 36b (Jihad) 
88 ut 36b, 37b ( Jihad) 

Iv. 523a (Salvation) 

v_ 83a (Soul); 469a (Wealth) 
88-89 mr 41a (Jihad) 

Iv. 455a (Reward and Punishment) 
89 m 209b (Fighting) 

tv 18b (Paradise); 522b (Salvation) 
90 rt 216a, 216b (Bedouin) 

ur 544b (Nomads) 

Iv. 456a (Reward and Punishment) 


90-93 mt 41h (Jihad) 
90-94 mr 37b (Jihad) 


91 m 501b (IIness and Health) 

ut 580b (Oppressed on Earth) 

v_ 19a (Sin, Major and Minor); 457b (War) 
91-92 mr 378b (Mercy) 


93 t 82a (Anatomy) 
m 510b (Indifference) 
v 457b (War) 


94 mu 435b (History and the Q) 
m 518a (Narratives); 536b, 537a (News) 
Iv. 4a (Pairs and Pairing); 537b (Scholar); 574b (Seeing and Hearing) 
v  492b (Witnessing and Testifying) 
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95 


97 


97-99 


97-101 


98 
99 


100 


101 


101-102 


102-103 
102-104 
103 


104 


104-105 
105 
106 


II 


IV 


IV 


II 


III 


I 


IV 


103b (Pit); 503a (Ritual Purity) 
458a (War) 


216b (Bedouin); 382a (Community and Society in the Q) 
468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 

34b (Peace); 456a (Reward and Punishment); 537b (Scholar) 
502a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


216b (Bedouin) 
578a (Opposition to Muhammad) 


( 
470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
544b (Nomads) 


407a (Heart) 


436a (Conversion) 

136b (Last Judgment) 

218a (Prayer) 

196b (Taxation) 

389b (Companions of the Prophet) 

15a (Emigrants and Helpers); 54b (Eternity); 61b (Ethics and the Q); 283b 
(Garden) 

16a, 18b (Paradise); 332b (Quraysh); 455b (Reward and Punishment); 522b 
(Salvation) 

47b (Sira and the Q) 


216b (Bedouin); 338a, 338b (City) 

298b (Geography); 468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 

367b (Medina) 

49a (People of the House); 6b (Pairs and Pairing); 37a (People of the Book); 
456a, 460a (Reward and Punishment) 


517b (Deferral) 

427a (Repentance and Penance) 
55 1b (Intercession) 

379b (Mercy) 


343b (Cleanliness and Ablution) 

208b (Poverty and the Poor); 218a (Prayer); 487a, 490b (Ritual and the Q); 
505b (Ritual Purity) 

193b, 198a, 199b (Taxation) 


244b (Forgiveness) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 426a (Repentance and Penance) 

199a (Taxation) 

65a (Almsgiving) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing); 537b (Scholar); 574b (Seeing and Hearing) 
517a, 517b (Deferral) 


578a (Opposition to Muhammad) 
427a (Repentance and Penance); 537b (Scholar) 


547 


107 


107-110 
108 


110 
lll 


111-112 
112 


113 


113-114 


114 


116 


117 


III 


IV 
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144a (Expeditions and Battles) 

438a (Mosque of the Dissension); 457a (Muhammad) 

403b (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 516a (Sacred Precincts) 
455a (War) 


468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 


( 
342b (Cleanliness and Ablution) 

(Love and Affection); 4b (Jerusalem); 438b (Mosque of the Dissension) 
505b (Ritual Purity); 516a (Sacred Precincts) 


( 
537b (Scholar) 
( 


310b (Christians and Christianity); 459b, 462a (Courage) 

209b (Fighting); 342b (Gospel) 

41a (Jihad); 58a (Journey); 62a (Joy and Misery); 209a (Literature and the 
Q); 276a (Markets); 282b (Martyrs); 558b (Numismatics); 568b (Obedience) 
30a (Path or Way); 457a (Reward and Punishment); 522b (Salvation) 

269b, 271b (Theology and the Q); 300b, 302b (Torah); 457a (War); 469a 
(Wealth) 


442a (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding) 


183a (Asceticism); 219b (Belief and Unbelief); 253a (Boundaries and Pre- 
cepts); 254a (Bowing and Prostration) 

181a (Fasting) 

12b (Jesus) 

214a (Praise); 219b (Prayer); 426b (Repentance and Penance) 

374a (Trips and Voyages); 437a, 437b, 438a, 440a, 440b (Virtues and Vices, 
Commanding and Forbidding) 


244b (Forgiveness) 
454b (Muhammad) 
300b (Prophets and Prophethood); 33 1a (Quraysh) 


7a (Abraham) 
379b (Mercy) 


5b (Abraham); 193a (Azar) 
23b (Enemies) 

401b (Moderation) 

21a (Parents); 33a (Patriarchy) 


188b (Authority) 

273a (Friends and Friendship) 
4a, 4b (Pairs and Pairing) 
430a (Victory) 


389b (Companions of the Prophet); 436b (Conversion); 501a (Day, Times of) 
15a (Emigrants and Helpers) 

335b (Measurement) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 25b (Parties and Factions); 430a (Repentance and 
Penance) 

288a (Time); 430a (Victory) 
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118 


119 
120 


120-121 


121 


122 


123 


123-127 
124 


125 


126 


127 


128 


128-129 
129 


436b (Conversion) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing); 426b, 427b (Repentance and Penance) 


434b (Virtue) 


216b (Bedouin); 338a, 338b (City) 

23b, 24b (Enemies); 177b (Famine); 298b (Geography) 

41b ( Jihad); 337b (Mecca); 367b (Medina); 544b (Nomads) 
37a (People of the Book) 


243b (Book) 


( 
243b (Book) 
365a (Grammar and the Q) 
452b (Reward and Punishment) 


41b (Jihad); 103b (Knowledge and Learning) 
25b (Parties and Factions) 

46 1a (Courage) 

209b (Fighting) 

40a (Jihad); 577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
456a, 457a (War) 


138a (Politics and the Q) 


62a (Joy and Misery) 
167a (Stra) 


411b (Contamination) 
407b (Heart); 470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy); 502a (Ilness and Health) 
132b (Politics and the Q); 503a (Ritual Purity) 


286a (Time) 


36a (Epigraphy); 408b (Heart); 465a (Humor) 
133a (Politics and the Q) 


357b (Collection of the Q) 
234a (Love and Affection); 378a (Mercy); 443b, 447a (Muhammad) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing) 


326a (Chronology and the Q) 


446a (Cosmology) 

31a, 36a (Epigraphy); 96a (Everyday Life, Q In) 

300b, 301a (Material Culture and the Q); 453b (Muhammad) 
184a (Possession and Possessions) 

277a (Throne of God); 500b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


Strat Younus (10) 


mt 472b (Mysterious Letters) 
v_ 174b (Sara) 


549 


1-2 


Il 


IV 


Ill 


IV 


IV 


IV 
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263b (Form and Structure of the Q) 

441a (Muhammad); 509a (Names of the Q) 

6b (Signs); 172a (Sara) 

527b (Inimitability) 

199a (Feet); 341a, 341b (Good News) 

247a (Magic); 399a (Miracles); 450a (Muhammad) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing); 14b (Paradise); 311b (Provocation); 455b (Reward and 
Punishment) 

239b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


318b (Chronology and the Q); 442a, 443b (Cosmology); 472a, 476a (Creation) 
325b, 327b (God and his Attributes); 410b (Heaven and Sky) 

141a (Last Judgment); 202a (Literary Structures of the Q); 379b (Mercy) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing); 73b, 82a (Philosophy and the Q); 127a (Politics and the Q); 
163b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 51 1a (Sabbath) 

4a (Signs); 265a, 266a (Theology and the Q); 279b, 287a (Time) 


473b, 478a, 479a (Creation) 

455b (Hot and Cold) 

6b (Pairs and Pairing) 

121b (Springs and Fountains) 

272b, 273a (Calendar); 442b (Cosmology) 

433a (History and the Q) 

187a (Light); 208a (Literature and the Q); 412b, 413a (Months); 550a (Numbers 
and Enumeration) 

4b (Pairs and Pairing); 107a, 108a (Planets and Stars); 538b (Scholar); 571b 
(Seasons) 

163a (Sun); 283b, 284a (Time); 475b (Weights and Measures); 560b (Year) 
10a (Signs) 

438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 

501b (Day, Times of) 

4b (Pairs and Pairing) 

280b (Time) 

473b (Creation) 

530a (Dialects) 

449a (Hope) 

6b (Signs) 

418a (Hell and Hellfire) 

1b (Pairs and Pairing) 

103b (Pit) 

282b (Garden) 


62b (Joy and Misery) 
43 1b (Responsibility) 
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9-11 
10 


11 


12 
13 


13-14 


15-16 
16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


IV 


I 


II 


17b (Paradise) 


237a (Blessing); 385a (Community and Society in the Q) 
91b (Everyday Life, Q In) 


516b (Decision); 530a (Dialects) 
269a (Freedom and Predestination) 


213a (Beauty) 


293a (Generations); 350b (Grammar and the Q); 434a (History and the Q) 
128b (Politics and the Q) 


320a (Punishment Stories) 
277a (Caliph) 

355b (Grammar and the Q) 
127a (Politics and the Q) 


( 
530a (Dialects); 538a (Disobedience) 
353b (Grammar and the Q); 449a (Hope) 
137a (Last Judgment); 190a (Literacy); 449a (Muhammad) 
128b (Politics and the Q) 
7a (Signs) 
451b (Muhammad) 


190a (Literacy) 
203a (Teaching) 


64a (Ethics and the Q); 162a (Failure) 
181a (Lie) 

523a (Salvation) 

19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


236a (Blasphemy) 
5a (Pairs and Pairing); 220b (Prayer); 31 1a (Provocation) 
117b (Spiritual Beings); 369a (Trinity) 


538a (Dissension) 
72a (Ethics and the Q); 497a (Illiteracy) 
337a (Races) 
289b (Time); 547b (Word of God) 
( 


261b (Form and Structure of the Q) 

399a (Miracles); 452a (Muhammad) 

31la, 311b (Provocation) 

8a (Signs) 

243b (Book) 

18a (Jesus); 191a (Literacy); 382b (Messenger) 
290a (Prophets and Prophethood) 

493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


52a, 52b, 54a (Air and Wind); 213a (Beauty) 
3a (Earth); 317a (God and his Attributes); 550a (Intention) 


551 


22-23 


23 


24 


25 


26 


28-29 


IT 


III 
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61a (Joy and Misery) 
4b (Pairs and Pairing) 
41 1a (Vehicles); 464a (Water) 


519a (Deliverance) 
161b (Polytheism and Atheism) 


420b (Heresy) 
60a (Joy and Misery) 
374b (Trips and Voyages) 


41b, 42a (Agriculture and Vegetation); 96b (Animal Life); 213b (Beauty); 349b 
(Codices of the Q); 501a (Day, Times of) 

3a, 3b (Earth); 366b (Grammar and the Q) 

183b (Life) 

10a (Parable); 394a (Reflection and Deliberation) 

5b (Signs); 288b (Time); 339b (Transitoriness) 

435b (Conversion) 

283a (Garden); 321b (God and his Attributes); 558b (Invitation) 

14a (Paradise) 

284a (Garden); 324a (God and his Attributes) 

379b (Mercy) 

15a, 16b, 17b (Paradise); 453b (Reward and Punishment) 

493a (Darkness); 50 1a, 501b (Day, Times of) 

416b (Hell and Hellfire) 

379b (Mercy) 
( 


477b (Idolatry and Idolaters) 

494a (Witnessing and Testifying) 

369a (Trinity) 

236a (Blasphemy); 344b (Clients and Clientage) 
99a (Evil Deeds) 


4a, 4b (Pairs and Pairing); 127a (Politics and the Q); 160b (Polytheism and Athe- 
ism); 312a (Provocation); 435a (Resurrection) 


472b (Creation) 

478a (Creation) 

6b (Pairs and Pairing) 
472b (Creation) 

489a (Ignorance) 
178a (Suspicion) 
117b (Apologetics) 
529b (Inimitability) 


280b (Profane and Sacred); 439a (Revelation and Inspiration); 560b (Scripture 
and the Q) 
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38 1 115a (Apologetics) 
mw 527a, 529b (Inimitability) 
m 116a (Language and Style of the Q); 199a (Literary Structures of the Q); 398b 
(Miracles); 451b (Muhammad); 468a (Mu'tazila) 
Iv 22b (Parody of the Q); 119a (Polemic and Polemical Language); 311b, 312b 
(Provocation); 443a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
v_ 167a (Sara) 


39 tv 309b (Provocation) 
4] m 39a, 39b (Jihad); 453b (Muhammad) 
42-43 1 8a (Pairs and Pairing) 


45 1 235b (Blasphemy); 501a (Day, Times of) 
mt 335b (Measurement) 
tv. 435a (Resurrection) 
Vv  287b (Time); 476b (Weights and Measures) 
( 


45-46 mt 184b (Life) 
46 ut 18b (Jesus) 


47 1 372a (Community and Society in the Q) 
mu 72a (Ethics and the Q); 497a, 497b (Illiteracy) 
ut 382a (Messenger) 
Iv 299b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


48-51 1  311a (Provocation) 


49 1 501la (Day, Times of); 523a (Destiny) 
m 45a (Eschatology); 269a (Freedom and Predestination) 
mt 185a (Life); 335b (Measurement) 
v 288a, 289a (Time) 


51 v  288b (Time) 
52 m 54b (Eternity) 
53 mt 536b (News) 


54 mt 203b (Literary Structures of the Q) 
tv 430b (Repentance and Penance) 


55 1v_ 4a (Pairs and Pairing); 538b (Scholar) 
55-56 1 479a (Creation) 
56 1v_ 4b (Pairs and Pairing) 


57 mu 38a (Epigraphy); 142b (Exhortations); 408b (Heart); 502a (Illness and Health) 
m 5l1b, 512a,514b (Names of the Q) 
tv 3b (Pairs and Pairing); 171b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 

58 mz 61a (Joy and Misery) 
v_ 468a (Wealth) 


553 


61 


61-65 
62 


62-64 


64 


65 


66 


67 


68 


68-69 


69 
71 


71-74 
71-92 
72 


IV 


III 
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236a (Blasphemy) 
173a, 174b (Lawful and Unlawful) 
545a (Word of God); 573a (Zealotry) 


99b (Animal Life); 243a, 243b, 244a (Book) 

269b (Freedom and Predestination); 544b, 545b (Instruments) 

124b (Language and Style of the Q); 190a (Literacy); 334b (Measurement); 409a 
(Money) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing); 58b (Persian Literature and the Q); 368b (Recitation of 
the Q) 

473b (Weights and Measures) 


522b (Destiny) 


65b (Ethics and the Q); 273b (Friends and Friendship) 
138a (Stifism and the Q) 


370a (Community and Society in the Q); 550a (Dreams and Sleep) 
341a, 341b (Good News) 

520b (Saint) 

546b (Dreams and Sleep) 

178b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 522b (Salvation) 
548a (Word of God) 

405b (Consolation) 

452b (Muhammad) 

134a (Suffering) 

477b (Idolatry and Idolaters) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing); 228b (Prayer) 

83b (Anatomy); 473a, 473b, 477b (Creation); 502a (Day, Times of) 
406a (Hearing and Deafness) 

4b (Pairs and Pairing); 589b (Shekhinah) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing); 312a, 312b (Provocation) 


236a (Blasphemy) 
31 1a (Provocation) 


472b (Creation) 

516b (Decision) 

96a (Everyday Life, Q In) 

65a (Judgment); 190a (Literacy); 44la (Muhammad); 518a, 524b (Narratives); 
536b (News) 

302b (Prophets and Prophethood) 

8a (Signs) 

486a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 

320a (Punishment Stories) 


444a (Muhammad) 
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73 
74 
75 


75-76 
76 


77 


78 


81 
82 
83 
84 
84-86 
86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


90-92 
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IV 


II 


II 


IV 


277a (Caliph); 519a (Deliverance) 
82a (Anatomy) 


la (Aaron); 160a (Arrogance); 190a (Authority); 369a (Community and Society 
in the Q) 

106a (Plagues); 264a (Pride); 483a (Rhymed Prose) 

6a, 6b, 8a (Signs) 


542b (Insolence and Obstinacy) 


532b (Dialogues) 
246a (Magic) 


162a (Failure) 
246a (Magic) 
523a (Salvation) 

159a (Arrogance) 

317a (Tradition and Custom) 


246a (Magic) 

386b (Truth); 547b (Word of God) 
542a (Insolence and Obstinacy) 
218b (Belief and Unbelief) 

558a (Invitation) 

518b ( 
524a ( 


260a (Brother and Brotherhood) 

10a (Egypt); 341a, 341b (Good News) 

224a (Prayer); 440a (Revelation and Inspiration); 516a (Sacred Precincts) 
107b (Spatial Relations); 258a (Theology and the Q); 546a (Word of God) 


492a (Curse) 

407b, 408b (Heart) 

29a (Path or Way) 

468a (Wealth) 

29b (Path or Way); 43 1b (Responsibility) 
547a (Word of God) 


553b (Drowning) 

31b (Epigraphy); 184a (Fasting); 213a (Fire); 542b (Insolence and Obstinacy) 
423a (Moses) 

67a, 67b (Pharaoh) 

375a (Trips and Voyages); 377a (Troops); 464b (Water) 


542b (Insolence and Obstinacy) 


537a (Disobedience) 
288b (Time) 


Deliverance) 


Salvation) 


555 


92 


93 


94 


95 
96 
96-97 
98 


98-103 
99 


99-100 
100 


106 
107 


108 
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519a (Deliverance) 


305a (Children of Israel) 

185b (Fate) 

222b (Belief and Unbelief); 245b (Book) 

22b, 32a (Jews and Judaism); 189b (Literacy); 45la (Muhammad) 

120b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 217a (Prayer); 403a (Religious Plu- 
ralism and the Q) 

303b (Torah) 


6a (Signs) 

547b (Word of God) 

225b (Belief and Unbelief) 

293a (Generations) 

53a, 55a (Jonah) 

319b (Punishment Stories); 429a (Repentance and Penance) 
523a (Destiny) 

225b (Belief and Unbelief) 

40a (Jihad); 531a (Nature as Signs) 

238b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies) 

68b (Social Sciences and the Q); 294a (Tolerance and Coercion) 
291a (Tolerance and Coercion) 

411b (Contamination) 

59a (Ethics and the Q) 

454a (Reward and Punishment); 503a (Ritual Purity) 
545b (Science and the Q) 

280a (Time) 

519b (Deliverance) 

301b (Prophets and Prophethood) 

453b (Muhammad) 

401b (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 


5b (Abraham) 
323b (God and his Attributes); 402b (Hanif) 
446a (Muhammad) 


5a (Pairs and Pairing); 228b (Prayer) 
52b (Eschatology) 


327b (Material Culture and the Q); 380a (Mercy) 
485b (Wish and Desire) 


186a (Astray) 

452b (Muhammad); 577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 

1b (Pairs and Pairing); 238b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies) 
82b (Soul) 
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108-109 ur 
109 I 
rt 
II 
IV 


40a ( Jihad) 

516a (Decision) 

321a (God and his Attributes) 

64b ( Judgment); 452b (Muhammad) 
294b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


Surat Hop (11) 


1 492a (Curse) 
mt 200b (Literary Structures of the Q); 211b (Literature and the Q); 472b (Mysterious Let- 
ters); 520b (Narratives) 
v  308a (Torah); 422b (Verse) 


1 I 
I 

I 

Vv 

1-24 I 
I 

2 rt 
IV 

) I 
I 

I 

IV 

Vv 

4 I 
5 I 
6 I 
u 

WI 

IV 

7 I 
ul 

I 

IV 

Vv 

7-8 IV 


70b, 7 1b (Ambiguous) 

323a (God and his Attributes) 
394a (Miracles) 

422b (Verse) 


( 
143b (Exhortations) 
520b (Narratives) 


341b (Good News) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing) 

500a (Day, Times of); 523a (Destiny) 

245a (Forgiveness); 269a (Freedom and Predestination) 
60a (Joy and Misery) 

426b (Repentance and Penance) 

289a (Time) 

401b (Consecration of Animals) 

550b (Intention) 


95b (Animal Life); 235a (Birth Control); 243a (Book); 523a (Destiny) 
544b (Instruments) 

124b (Language and Style of the Q); 327b (Material Culture and the Q) 
560a (Scripture and the Q) 


318b (Chronology and the Q); 442a, 443b (Cosmology); 473b, 476a 
(Creation) 

326a (God and his Attributes); 410b (Heaven and Sky); 433a (History and 
the Q) 

246a, 247a (Magic); 450a (Muhammad); 530a (Nature as Signs) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing); 82b (Philosophy and the Q); 311b (Provocation); 51la 
(Sabbath) 

133b (Suffering); 265a, 266a (Theology and the Q); 279b, 287a (Time); 462a 
(Water) 


31 1a (Provocation) 
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8 1 371b (Community and Society in the Q) 
1 497b (Illiteracy) 
mr 400b (Mockery) 
tv 310a (Provocation) 
v 241b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


9 1 221a (Belief and Unbelief); 521a (Despair) 
9-10  v_  204b (Teaching) 
10 1 241b (Boast) 


m 61b (Joy and Misery) 
11 mu 70b (Ethics and the Q); 245a (Forgiveness) 
12 mr 39b (Jihad); 450a (Muhammad) 
Iv 296a (Prophets and Prophethood); 31 1b (Provocation) 
12-13 m1 398b (Miracles) 
13 mw 527a, 529b (Inimitability) 
m 116a (Language and Style of the Q); 199a (Literary Structures of the Q); 451b 
(Muhammad); 468a (Mutazila); 553a (Numbers and Enumeration) 
Iv 22b (Parody of the Q); 31lb, 312b (Provocation); 443a (Revelation and 
Inspiration) 
v_ 167a (Stra) 
13-14 1 115a (Apologetics) 
v_ 494a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


15-16 1 98b (Evil Deeds) 
v 313a (Trade and Commerce) 
16 m 161b (Failure) 
17 m 439a (History and the Q); 502b (Imam) 
mt 424b (Moses) 
tv 3b (Pairs and Pairing); 300b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
v_ 203a (Teaching); 301a (Torah); 492b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


18 1 235b (Blasphemy) 
ur 140b (Last Judgment); 181a (Lie) 
v_ 494a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


19-20 1 458b (Reward and Punishment) 


20 mu 273b (Friends and Friendship) 
Iv 6b (Pairs and Pairing) 
v_ 446a (Vision and Blindness) 


21 m 99a (Evil Deeds) 
24 mu 1b (Ears); 405b, 406b (Hearing and Deafness) 
mr 209b (Literature and the Q) 


Iv 2a (Pairs and Pairing); 10a (Parable); 574a (Seeing and Hearing) 
v_ 15b (Simile) 
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25-49 mt 486a (Myths and Legends in the Q); 520b (Narratives) 
1v 321a (Punishment Stories) 


25-99 1v 320a (Punishment Stories) 
25-100 ur 520b (Narratives) 
25-123 mt 381b (Messenger) 


26 1 500a (Day, Times of) 

tv 160a (Polytheism and Atheism) 
27 mr 449b (Muhammad) 
28 tv 574b (Seeing and Hearing) 
29 u 488a (Ignorance) 
31 mr 452a (Muhammad) 

Iv 216b (Prayer); 31 1b (Provocation) 
32 1 513a (Debate and Disputation) 
34 m 59a (Ethics and the Q) 
35 mz 450a (Muhammad) 

v_ 19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 
36 rt 521b (Despair) 


36-48 1v_ 604a (Ships) 
36-49 v 373a (Trips and Voyages) 
( 


37 1 450a (Cosmology); 553b (Drowning) 
m 323b, 324b (God and his Attributes) 
tv 574a (Seeing and Hearing) 


( 
38 m 355b (Grammar and the Q) 
ur 400b (Mockery) 

v_ 204a (Teaching) 


39 tv. 453b (Reward and Punishment) 


40 m 219a (Food and Drink); 229a (Foreign Vocabulary); 362b (Grammar and 
the Q) 
mr = 393a (Miracles); 541a (Noah); 550b (Numbers and Enumeration) 
1v_ 6b (Pairs and Pairing); 581a (Sex and Sexuality) 
v_ 126a (Springs and Fountains); 545a (Word of God) 


41 1 208b (Basmala); 236b (Blessing) 
mu 318a (God and his Attributes) 
tv 495b (Ritual and the Q) 


42 v 464b (Water) 
43 1 553b 
mr 379a 


wv 307b 
v 464b 


oe Ss be eee 


Drowning) 

Mercy); 541a (Noah) 
Protection) 

Water) 


oo Ss es 


559 SURAT HUD (iI) 


44 1 146b (Ararat); 491b (Curse) 
mu 437a (History and the Q) 
ur 68a ( Jadt); 362a (Medicine and the Q); 541a (Noah) 
tv 604b (Ships) 
v_ 126a (Springs and Fountains); 543a (Word of God) 


45 1 516a (Decision) 
m 174a (Family); 321a (God and his Attributes) 
mt 64b (Judgment); 229b (Lord) 
Iv 133b (Politics and the Q) 
v_ 102b (Sovereignty) 


45-46 1v 21a (Parents) 


45-47. wu 510b (Indifference) 
v 373b (Trips and Voyages) 


46 m 174a (Family); 488b (Ignorance) 
mz = 541b (Noah) 
v__ 109b (Speech) 


47 m 245a (Forgiveness) 
mt 379a, 379b (Mercy) 
tv. 308a (Protection) 
v 25a (Sin, Major and Minor) 
48 mz 487a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 


49 1m 423b (Hidden and the Hidden) 
mt 441b (Muhammad); 536b, 537a (News) 
Iv 294b, 302b (Prophets and Prophethood); 438b (Revelation and Inspiration) 
v_ 271a (Theology and the Q) 


50 1 21b (Ad); 261b (Brother and Brotherhood) 
50-55 rv 160a (Polytheism and Atheism) 


50-60 wu 462a (Hid); 558a (Invitation) 
mz 520b (N ele 

tv 586b (Sheba) 

( 


51 v 313b (Trade and Commerce) 


52 1 21b (‘Ad) 
m 245a (Forgiveness); 462b (Hid) 


D3 uu 462b (Hid) 
53-54 1 2b (‘Ad) 
54 1m 336a (Good and Evil) 
v_ 492a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
55 um 462b (Hid) 


56 1 96a (Animal Life) 
m 96a (Everyday Life, Q In); 462a (House, Domestic and Divine) 
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57 


58 


58-59 


59 


59-60 
60 
61 


61-62 
61-68 


62 


63 


64 


64-65 
64-68 
65 


66 


327b 
234a 


ZT 


Material Culture and the Q) 


—_ 


Prayer Formulas) 


243a (Book); 277a (Caliph) 
327b (God and his Attributes); 462b (Hid) 
307a, 307b (Protection) 


21b (‘Ad); 519a (Deliverance) 

379a (Mercy) 

523b (Salvation) 

462b (Had) 

128b (Politics and the Q); 301a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
6a (Signs) 

536b (Disobedience) 

491b (Curse) 

235a (Birth Control); 261b (Brother and Brotherhood); 472a, 479a (Creation) 
245a (Forgiveness); 321a (God and his Attributes) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 521a (Salih) 

253a (Thamid) 


aa 


160a (Polytheism and Atheism) 


149b (Archaeology and the Q) 

308a (Geography); 340b (Good Deeds); 558a (Invitation) 
520b (Narratives) 

521a (Salih) 

521a (Salih) 

253a (Thamid) 

538a (Disobedience) 

574b (Seeing and Hearing) 


( 
335b (Good and Evil) 
393a (Miracles) 
296b (Prophets and Prophethood); 453a (Reward and Punishment); 521b (Salih) 
3b (Signs); 253a (Thamid) 
219a (Literature and the Q) 
287a 


55la 
296b 
253a 


Camel) 


Box lees 


Numbers and Enumeration) 
Prophets and Prophethood); 521b (Salih) 
Thamid); 280a (Time) 


—~ 2 


519a (Deliverance) 
92a (Everyday Life, Q 
379a (Mercy) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 522a (Salih); 523b (Salvation) 
253a (Thamid) 


In); 320a, 322a (God and his Attributes) 


561 SURAT HUD (iI) 


67 1 504a (Day, Times of) 
m 178a (Famine); 21 2a (Fire) 
mz 418a (Morning) 
Iv 454a (Reward and Punishment); 521b (Salih) 
v_ 545a (Word of God) 


68 1 491b (Curse) 


69 t 97a (Animal Life); 237a (Blessing); 513a (Debate and Disputation) 
m 218b, 219a (Food and Drink) 
Iv 225a (Prayer) 
v_ 132a (Strangers and Foreigners) 


( 
69-73 ut 393b (Miracles) 
69-74 wu 341la (Good News) 
69-76 1 6a (Abraham); 330a (Chronology and the Q) 
69-81 1v_ 290a (Prophets and Prophethood) 


69-83 1 500b (Day, Times of) 
mr 231b (Lot); 520b (Narratives) 
tv 319b (Punishment Stories) 


69-104 1 193a (Azar) 


70 1 6a (Abraham) 
1m 196b (Fear) 
v  393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


70-83 mt 233a (Lot) 


71 1 6b, 7b (Abraham) 
m 561b (Isaac) 
ut la(Jacob); 146b, 148a (Laughter) 
Iv. 37a (People of the Book) 


71-73 1v 31b (Patriarchy) 
v_ 545b (Word of God) 


71-74 m1 148a (Laughter) 


72 rt 194a, 194b (Baal) 
m 360b (Grammar and the Q) 
mt 287a (Marvels) 
tv 49b (People of the House) 
v_ 570b (Youth and Old Age) 


73 1 237a (Blessing) 
m 174a (Family); 186a (Fate); 315b (Glory) 
ut 287a (Marvels); 437a (Mosque) 
Iv 5b (Pairs and Pairing); 37a (People of the Book); 48b, 49a, 49b, 53a (People of 
the House); 213a (Praise) 


74 1 513a (Debate and Disputation) 
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74-76 1 6a (Abraham) 


75 1 5b (Abraham) 
ut 401b (Moderation) 


Iv 429b (Repentance and Penance) 
77 1 500b (Day, Times of) 
77-79 1 584b (Sex and Sexuality) 
78 1 343b (Cleanliness and Ablution) 
m 36la (Grammar and the Q) 
Iv. 506a (Ritual Purity) 
v_ 132b (Strangers and Foreigners) 
80 1 533b (Dialogues) 


81 1 50la, 504a (Day, Times of) 
m 174a (Family) 
ut 393b (Miracles); 417a, 418a (Morning) 
v 281a (Time) 


82 1 339b, 340a (Clay) 
m 41 1a (Heaven and Sky) 
mt 383b (Metals and Minerals) 
v_ 129a (Stone); 470b (Weather) 
( 
( 


82-83 um 212b (Fire) 
v_ 130a (Stoning) 


84 1 149b (Archaeology and the Q); 261b (Brother and Brotherhood); 500a (Day, 
Times of) 
u 46b (Eschatology); 308a (Geography); 545a (Instruments) 
mt 334a, 335b (Measurement); 390b (Midian); 393b (Miracles) 
Iv. 605a (Shu‘ayb) 


84-85 1 491a (Cups and Vessels) 
mu 5b, 8b (Economics) 
mt 334b (Measurement) 
Iv. 605a (Shu‘ayb) 
v 313a (Trade and Commerce) 


84-87  u 5b (Economics) 


84-95 558a (Invitation) 

mt 390b (Midian); 520b (Narratives) 

Iv. 605a (Shu‘ayb); 115b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
85 1 300b (Cheating) 

mu 7b (Economics); 545a (Instruments) 

mi 276a (Markets); 334a, 335b, 336a (Measurement) 

Iv 288a (Property) 

v 312b (Trade and Commerce) 


( 
86 Iv. 425b ( 


Remnant) 
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87 ur 401b (Moderation) 
tv. 218a (Prayer) 
v_ 468a (Wealth) 


88 m 3la (Epigraphy); 96a (Everyday Life, 9 


x 


In); 462a (House, Domestic and 
Divine) 

Iv. 429b (Repentance and Penance); 605a (Shu‘ayb) 

v_ 179a (Sustenance) 


89 64a (Ethics and the Q) 
ur 486a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
tv 605b (Shu‘ayb) 
v_ 204a (Teaching) 


( 
90 um 245a (Forgiveness); 322a (God and his Attributes) 
mt 233b (Love and Affection); 378a (Mercy) 
1v__ 5b (Pairs and Pairing) 


91 m 174a (Family) 
ut 580b (Oppressed on Earth) 
tv 605b (Shu‘ayb) 
v_ 130b (Stoning) 
94 1 504a (Day, Times of); 519a (Deliverance) 
ur 379a (Mercy); 393b (Miracles) 
tv. 454a (Reward and Punishment); 523b (Salvation); 605b (Shu‘ayb) 


95 1 491b (Curse) 
mr = 390b (Midian) 


96 t 189a (Authority) 
mt 421b (Moses) 
Iv 286b (Proof) 
v_ 8a (Signs) 
96-97 tv 106a (Plagues) 
96-98 mrt = 520b (Narratives) 


97 mr 421b (Moses) 
98 ur 425a (Moses) 
1v__67b (Pharaoh) 
100 i 435b (History and the Q) 


mr 441a (Muhammad); 517b (Narratives); 536b (News) 
tv 302b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


101 I 3a (Destiny) 

101-117 mt 520b (Narratives) 

102-103 v_ 4a, 5a (Signs) 

103 v  291b (Tolerance and Coercion) 
103-111 m 143b (Exhortations) 
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105 


105-106 
105-108 
106 


107 
107-108 
108 


109-123 
110 


111 


112 
113 
114 


114-115 
115 
116 


117 
117-118 
118 


118-119 


II 


354b (Grammar and the Q) 

63a (Joy and Misery) 

110b (Speech) 

63a (Joy and Misery) 

2b (Pairs and Pairing) 

50a (Eschatology); 416b (Hell and Hellfire) 
63a (Joy and Misery) 

133a (Suffering) 

418b (Hell and Hellfire) 

55a (Eternity) 

313a (Gift-Giving); 553b (Intercession) 
63a (Joy and Misery); 204a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
262a (Form and Structure of the Q) 

424b (Moses) 


36b (People of the Book) 
289b (Time); 301a, 302a (Torah); 547b (Word of God) 


361b (Grammar and the Q) 
379a (Mercy) 
244b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


427a (Repentance and Penance) 

357a, 357b (Grammar and the Q) 

35b (Afternoon); 328a (Chronology and the Q); 502b, 503a (Day, Times of) 
79b (Evening); 340a (Good Deeds) 

222a, 223a (Prayer) 

22a (Sin, Major and Minor); 282b (Time); 43 la (Vigil) 
328a (Chronology and the Q) 

406a (Consolation) 

32a (African Literature) 

293a (Generations); 434a (History and the Q) 

70b (Justice and Injustice) 

425b (Remnant) 

71a, 72a (Justice and Injustice) 

538b (Dissension) 

523a (Destiny) 

72a (Ethics and the Q) 

238b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 337a (Races) 


472a 
379a 


Creation) 


( 
(Mercy) 


505 


119 


120 
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i 50b (Eschatology) 
ur 46b, 47b ( Jinn) 
v_ 547b (Word of God) 


wu  142b (Exhortations); 435b (History and the Q) 

m 441a,453a (Muhammad); 517b (Narratives); 536b (News) 

tv 302b (Prophets and Prophethood); 321a (Punishment Stories); 422b (Remem- 
brance) 

v_ 109b (Speech); 204a (Teaching) 


121-122 m 40a (Jihad) 


123 


1v_ 4a (Pairs and Pairing) 
v  308a (Torah) 


SURAT YUsuF (12) 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


1-3 


226b (Benjamin); 290a (Caravan); 490a, 490b (Cups and Vessels); 532b, 534a (Dia- 
logues); 547a, 548b (Dreams and Sleep) 

10a (Egypt); 241b (Foretelling in the Q); 243b (Forgery); 261a (Form and Structure of the 
Q); 436a, 441a (History and the Q); 514b (Informants); 545b, 547a (Instruments); 556a 
(Intoxicants) 

2lla, 211b, 222b, 224b (Literature and the Q); 229b, 230a (Lord); 234a (Love and 
Affection); 336a (Measurement); 408b (Money); 472b (Mysterious Letters); 518b, 525b 
(Narratives) 

67a (Pharaoh); 246a (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 288a (Property); 380a 
(Recitation of the Q); 450b (Revision and Alteration); 495b (Ritual and the Q) 

61b (Sleep); 104b (Spatial Relations); 167b (Stra); 363a (Trial); 375a (Trips and Voy- 
ages); 530b (Women and the Q) 


1 243a (Book) 
i 263b (Form and Structure of the Q); 497b (Illiteracy) 
m1 56a (Joseph); 124b (Language and Style of the Q); 512b (Names of the Q); 
592a (Orality and Writing in Arabia) 
v_ 6b (Signs); 172a (Stira); 436a (Virtue) 
wm 262a (Form and Structure of the Q) 


1 132a (Arabic Language) 

i 226b (Foreign Vocabulary); 497b (Illiteracy) 

m 113b (Language and Style of the Q); 193b (Literary Structures of the Q); 
45la (Muhammad); 507a (Names of the Q); 528b (Nature as Signs); 544b 
(Nomads); 585a (Orality) 

Iv 280b (Profane and Sacred); 298a, 299b (Prophets and Prophethood); 443b 
(Revelation and Inspiration); 566a (Scripture and the Q) 

v  203b (Teaching); 340b (Translations of the Q) 


1 548b (Dreams and Sleep) 
u 488b (Ignorance) 
mt 55b (Joseph); 441b (Muhammad); 512a (Names of the Q); 517b (Narratives) 
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8-10 


11-12 
11-14 


13-17 


16-18 


62a (Persian Literature and the Q) 
109b (Speech); 392a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


255a (Bowing and Prostration); 534a (Dialogues) 
415a (Moon); 524a (Narratives); 553a (Numbers and Enumeration) 
108b (Planets and Stars) 

( 


24 1b (Foretelling in the Q) 


533a (Dialogues) 
444a (Vision) 


56a (Joseph) 


526a (Devil); 546b, 548b (Dreams and Sleep) 
23b, 24a (Enemies); 66a (Ethics and the Q) 


1b, 12a (Election); 561b (Isaac) 

517b (Narratives) 

179a (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 291b (Prophets and Propheth- 
ood); 537b (Scholar) 

200b (Teaching); 444a (Vision) 


55b ( Joseph); 528b (Nature as Signs) 
5b (Signs) 


227a, 227b (Benjamin) 
25a (Envy); 43b (Error) 
234b (Love and Affection) 


365b (Grammar and the Q) 
532a, 533a (Dialogues) 


290a (Caravan) 
360a, 365b (Grammar and the Q) 
463a (Water) 


354b, 357b (Grammar and the Q) 
308b (Protection) 

533a (Dialogues) 

281a (Time) 

99a (Animal Life) 

161b (Failure) 


537a (News) 
217a (Prayer) 
271a (Theology and the Q); 463a (Water); 546a (Word of God) 


503a (Day, Times of) 

281b (Time); 472b (Weeping) 
533a 
134a 


(Dialogues) 
(Suffering) 


567 


17 


18 


19 


19-20 
20 


21 


22 


22-32 
22-34 
22-35 
23 


23-28 
23-31 
24 


25 


25-28 
25-29 
26 
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60b (Joy and Misery); 181b (Lie) 

239b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 

80b (Anatomy); 237b (Blood and Blood Clot); 346b, 347a (Clothing) 
219a (Literature and the Q) 

38a (Sira and the Q); 82b (Soul) 

290a (Caravan); 490b (Cups and Vessels); 533a (Dialogues) 

341a (Good News); 356b, 360b (Grammar and the Q) 

289b (Captives) 

545b (Instruments) 

335a (Measurement); 408b (Money) 

313a (Trade and Commerce); 474a (Weights and Measures) 

10a (Egypt); 241b (Foretelling in the Q) 

305b (Material Culture and the Q) 

179a (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 210b (Power and Impotence); 
538b (Scholar) 

200b (Teaching); 430b (Victory) 

33 1b (Maturity) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing); 452b (Reward and Punishment); 538a (Scholar) 
152b (Stifism and the Q) 

299b (Chastity) 

584b (Sex and Sexuality) 

163a (Art and Architecture and the Q); 530b (Dialects); 533a (Dialogues) 
105a (Exegesis of the Q: Classical and Medieval); 162a (Failure); 444b (Homo- 
sexuality) 

21 1b (Literature and the Q); 229b (Lord) 

288b (Property); 308a (Protection); 523a (Salvation) 

181b (Lie) 

56b ( Joseph) 

28a (Adultery and Fornication); 124a (Apparition) 

336a (Good and Evil); 506b (Impeccability); 550a (Intention) 

56b (Joseph); 230a (Lord); 234b (Love and Affection); 492a (Myths and Legends 
in the Q) 

286b (Proof); 580b, 585a (Sex and Sexuality) 

19a, 25a (Sin, Major and Minor) 

299b (Chastity) 

175b (Family); 335b (Good and Evil); 353a (Grammar and the Q) 

276b, 277b (Prisoners) 

346b (Clothing) 

533a (Dialogues) 


492a, 492b (Witnessing and Testifying) 
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26-28 
28 


29 


30 


30-32 
31 
31-33 
a2 
33 
33-34 
33-35 
34 
35-42 
36 


36-37 


36-42 
37 
38 


39 


40 


Vv 


I 


II 


III 


497b (Witnessing and Testifying) 
347a (Clothing) 
53 1a, 531b (Women and the Q) 


536b (Disobedience) 
482b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
19a (Sin, Major and Minor); 174a (Stra); 428a (Verse) 


255b (Bread); 533a (Dialogues) 

10b (Egypt); 43b (Error); 447a (Honor) 
234b (Love and Affection); 367b (Medina) 
53 1a (Women and the Q) 

547a (Instruments) 

533a (Dialogues) 

19b (Abstinence) 

531b (Women and the Q) 
234b (Love and Affection) 
53 1a (Women and the Q) 

531b (Women and the Q) 

549a (Dreams and Sleep) 

99a (Animal Life); 256a (Bread) 

100a (Exegesis of the Q: Classical and Medieval); 218a (Food and Drink); 360b 
(Grammar and the Q); 556a (Intoxicants) 

482a (Wine) 


537a (News) 

200b (Teaching) 
533a (Dialogues) 
40 1a ( 


6a, 8a (Abraham) 

563b (Ishmael) 

la ( Jacob) 

40 1a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 


147b (Arbitration) 

320b, 330a (God and his Attributes) 
229b (Lord) 

142b (Politics and the Q) 

148a (Arbitration) 

30a (Epigraphy) 


Religious Pluralism and the Q) 


557a (Numismatics) 
313a (Provocation); 482b (Rhymed Prose); 538b (Scholar) 
2a (Siffin, Battle of); 102b (Sovereignty) 
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41 t 99a (Animal Life); 255b (Bread); 487b, 488a (Crucifixion); 549a (Dreams and 
Sleep) 
m 185b (Fate); 269a (Freedom and Predestination); 556a (Intoxicants) 
ut 230a (Lord) 
v_ 482a (Wine); 543a (Word of God) 


42 1 526a (Devil) 
mz 230a (Lord) 
v  285b (Time) 
43 1 362b (Colors); 546b (Dreams and Sleep) 
m 218a, 218b (Food and Drink); 360b (Grammar and the Q) 
ur 92a (Kings and Rulers) 
tv 128a (Politics and the Q) 
v_ 103b (Sovereignty) 
43-44 1 533a( 
( 


43-48 wu 178a (Famine) 
mz =552a (Numbers and Enumeration) 

43-49 m1 56a (Joseph) 

44 1 41b (Agriculture and Vegetation); 546b, 548b, 552a (Dreams and Sleep) 
mu 241b (Foretelling in the Q) 


Iv 178b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 537b (Scholar) 
v 546a (Word of God) 


Dialogues) 


45 1 371b (Community and Society in the Q) 
mu 497b (Illiteracy) 
mt 537a (News) 
Iv 523b (Salvation) 
v_ 241b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 
46 1 65a (Almsgiving); 362b (Colors) 
m 218a (Food and Drink) 
mt 554b (Numerology) 
46-49 1 533a (Dialogues) 
47 1 40b (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
m 218a (Food and Drink); 433a (History and the Q) 
m 554b 
v 318a 
47-49 1 548b 
v 285b 


48 u 178a 


49 m 178a (Famine) 
v_ 560b (Year) 


50 mz 92a (Kings and Rulers); 230a (Lord); 382b (Messenger) 
v_ 103b (Sovereignty); 531b (Women and the Q) 


—_{ 


Numerology) 


— 


Tradition and Custom) 


Dreams and Sleep) 
Time) 


tele ee 


Famine) 


Pee 0 ee 
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50-53 
51 


52 


33 


59-60 
60 
62 


63 


63-67 
64 


65 


66 


I 


I 


299b (Chastity) 


( 
255b (Bread); 533a (Dialogues) 
336a (Good and Evil) 
288b (Time); 531a (Women and the Q) 
162a (Failure) 
531b (Women and the Q) 
336a (Good and Evil) 
224a (Literature and the Q); 379a (Mercy) 
22a (Sin, Major and Minor); 82b (Soul); 96b (South Asian Literatures and the 
Q); 138b (Stifism and the Q); 204b (Teaching); 531a, 532a (Women and the Q) 
92a (Kings and Rulers) 
103b (Sovereignty) 


533a (Dialogues) 

549a (Work) 

537b (Scholar) 

10b (Egypt) 

452b (Reward and Punishment) 
55b ( Joseph) 

533a (Dialogues) 


227a, 227b (Benjamin) 
5b (Economics) 
336a (Measurement) 


334a (Measurement) 
521b (Despair) 
533a (Dialogues) 


58b ( Journey) 
288a (Property) 


227a (Benjamin) 
334a (Measurement) 
308b (Protection) 


533a (Dialogues) 


227a, 227b (Benjamin) 

37b (Epigraphy) 

378a (Mercy) 

286b (Camel); 398b (Conquest) 

360b (Grammar and the Q) 

60b (Joy and Misery); 334a (Measurement) 
288a (Property); 308b (Protection) 

411b (Vehicles); 473b (Weights and Measures) 


227a (Benjamin); 465a (Covenant) 


571 SURAT YUSUF (12) 


67 1m 30a (Epigraphy); 96a (Everyday Life, Q In) 
mr la (Jacob); 557a (Numismatics) 
v 2a (Siffin, Battle of) 
68 Iv. 538b (Scholar) 
v_ 200b (Teaching) 
69 1 227a, 227b (Benjamin) 
70 1 227a, 227b (Benjamin); 290a (Caravan); 491a (Cups and Vessels) 
mz 58b (Journey); 208b (Literature and the Q) 
v255b (Theft) 
70-79 1 533a (Dialogues) 
72 1 286b (Camel); 491a (Cups and Vessels) 
1m 219a (Food and Drink) 
mz 92a (Kings and Rulers); 227b (Load or Burden); 334a (Measurement) 
v_ 103b (Sovereignty); 41 1b (Vehicles); 473b (Weights and Measures) 
73 ur 562a (Oaths) 
v 256a (Theft) 
75 m 64b (Ethics and the Q) 
ut 58b (Journey); 70b (Justice and Injustice) 
76 1 227a, 227b (Benjamin) 
mr 92a (Kings and Rulers); 102a (Knowledge and Learning) 
tv 538b (Scholar) 
v_ 103b (Sovereignty); 270a (Theology and the Q) 


77 1 227a (Benjamin); 533a (Dialogues) 

78 1 227a, 227b (Benjamin); 255b (Bread) 
m 10a (Egypt) 

79 1 227a (Benjamin) 


mz 60b ( Joy and Misery) 
Iv 308a (Protection) 


80 1 227b (Benjamin); 465a (Covenant); 516a (Decision); 521b (Despair) 
1m 10b (Egypt); 321a (God and his Attributes) 
ur 64b (Judgment) 


80-82. 1 532b, 533a (Dialogues) 


81 1 227a (Benjamin) 

v_ 492a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
82 rt 290a (Caravan); 532b (Dialogues) 
83 1 227a (Benjamin) 


Iv. 537b (Scholar) 
83-87 1 533a (Dialogues) 


84 1 364a (Colors) 
tm 153b (Eyes) 


SURAT YUSUF (12) 572 


87 


88 


88-93 
89 


90 
92 
93 


93-96 
94 


94-95 
95 


96 


96-98 
97 

98 

99 
99-100 
100 


101 


III 


la ( Jacob) 

63a (Smell); 134a (Suffering); 363a (Trial) 

27 1b (Cain and Abel) 

227a, 227b (Benjamin); 521b (Despair) 

63b (Smell); 161b (Suicide); 393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
68a (Almsgiving); 255b (Bread) 

5b (Economics); 10a (Egypt); 253a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
334a, 336a (Measurement) 

198a (Taxation) 

533a (Dialogues) 

227b (Benjamin) 

488b (Ignorance) 

227b ( 

449b (Cosmology) 

346b, 347a (Clothing) 

174a (Family) 

la ( Jacob) 

63b (Smell) 

63a (Smell) 

52a (Air and Wind); 290a (Caravan); 347a (Clothing) 
573a (Odors and Smells) 

62a, 63a, 63b (Smell) 

533a (Dialogues) 

43b (Error) 

63a (Smell) 


341a (Good News) 

la (Jacob); 223a (Literature and the Q) 

63a (Smell); 134a (Suffering); 363a (Trial); 444b (Vision) 
533a (Dialogues) 

19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 

570b (Youth and Old Age) 

10a (Egypt) 

99b (Kinship) 


255a (Bowing and Prostration); 546b, 548b, 549b (Dreams and Sleep) 
56b (Joseph) 

33a (Patriarchy); 537b (Scholar) 

277a (Throne of God) 


472a (Creation); 506a (Death and the Dead) 
100a (Exegesis of the Q: Classical and Medieval) 


Benjamin) 


573 


101-102 
102 


103 
105 
107 


108 


109 


110 


110-111 
111 


Ill 


II 


SURAT YUSUF (12) — SURAT AL-RA‘D (13) 


93a (Kings and Rulers); 103a (Knowledge and Learning); 143a (Last Judgment) 
4a (Pairs and Pairing); 128a (Politics and the Q) 
103b (Sovereignty); 106a (Spatial Relations); 200b (Teaching) 


179a 


441b 
302b 
271a 


291b 
352b 
50la 
128b (Exegesis of the Q: Early Modern and Contemporary) 
137a, 138a (Last Judgment) 

287b (Time) 


237a (Blessing); 437a (Conversion) 
443a (Muhammad) 

29a (Path or Way); 220a (Prayer) 
221b (Teaching and Preaching the Q) 


58a (Journey); 451b (Muhammad) 

49a (People of the House); 296a (Prophets and Prophethood); 320b (Punish- 
ment Stories); 425a (Remnant); 438b (Revelation and Inspiration) 

546b (Word of God) 

521b (Despair) 

354a (Grammar and the Q) 

453a (Muhammad) 

295b (Prophets and Prophethood) 

178a (Suspicion) 

45 1a (Muhammad) 


435b, 441a (History and the Q) 

362a (Medicine and the Q); 506b (Names of the Q) 
439a (Revelation and Inspiration) 

2b (Signs); 532a (Women and the Q) 


=> 


Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 


Muhammad); 537a (News) 
Prophets and Prophethood); 438b (Revelation and Inspiration) 


Se Oo 


Theology and the Q); 532a (Women and the Q) 


Tolerance and Coercion) 


es eae 


Grammar and the Q) 


ZS 


Day, Times of) 


= 


SURAT AL-Ra‘D (13) 


1 322a (Chronology and the Q) 
ut 472b (Mysterious Letters); 585a (Orality) 


224b (Belief and Unbelief) 

262a, 263b (Form and Structure of the Q) 

592a (Orality and Writing in Arabia) 

6b (Signs); 172a (Sara) 

163b (Art and Architecture and the Q); 442b, 443b (Cosmology) 

268a (Freedom and Predestination); 325b, 327b (God and his Attributes); 
410b, 41 1a (Heaven and Sky); 460b (House, Domestic and Divine) 


SURAT AL-RA‘D (13) 574 


2-3 
2-4 


10 


10-11 
11 


12 


III 


202a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
4b (Pairs and Pairing); 73b (Philosophy and the Q); 127a (Politics and the Q) 
163a (Sun); 289b (Time); 544a, 545a (Word of God) 


3b, 7b (Signs) 

473b (Creation) 

438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 

2b, 3a (Earth) 

550b (Numbers and Enumeration) 

4b, 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 183b (Portents); 581a (Sex and Sexuality) 
463a (Water); 544a (Word of God) 

443a (Cosmology) 

41a (Agriculture and Vegetation); 476b (Creation) 

3a, 3b (Earth); 305a (Geography) 

462b (Water) 

479a, 479b (Creation) 

4b (Earth) 

399a (Miracles) 

3lla 


530a 


Provocation) 


ee ee 


Dialects) 

354b (Grammar and the Q) 

380a (Mercy) 

453a, 453b (Reward and Punishment) 


382a (Messenger); 399a (Miracles); 450a (Muhammad) 
311b (Provocation) 


( 
289b (Gender) 
334b (Measurement) 
85b (Philosophy and the Q) 
522a, 522b (Womb) 


158b (Arrogance) 

82b (Everyday Life, g In); 320b (God and his Attributes); 353a (Grammar and 
the Q) 

4a, 5b (Pairs and Pairing); 478b (Rhymed Prose); 537b (Scholar) 


502a (Day, Times of) 
190a (Literacy) 
118b (Spiritual Beings) 


187a (Fate); 335b (Good and Evil); 431a (History and the Q) 
23 1b (Lord) 

307b (Protection) 

118b, 118b (Spiritual Beings); 493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


479a (Creation) 


eo 


14 


15 


16 


16-17 
17 


18 


18-25 
19-23 
20 

20-23 


20-24 
21-22 
22 


II 


IV 


SURAT AL-RA‘D (13) 


512a (Debate and Disputation) 

47 1a (Weather) 

7b (Signs) 

27a (Adoration) 

82a (Everyday Life, Q In); 196b (Fear); 37b (Epigraphy); 314b (Glorification of 
God) 

115b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 214b (Praise) 


43b (Error); 401a (Hand) 

204b (Literary Structures of the Q) 

10a (Parable); 228b, 229a (Prayer) 

15a (Simile); 182a (Symbolic Imagery); 386b (Truth) 

254b (Bowing and Prostration); 502b, 504a (Day, Times of) 
80a, 80b (Evening) 

417a, 418b (Morning) 

4b (Pairs and Pairing); 221a (Prayer); 378a (Recitation of the Q) 
281b (Time); 393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


103b (Anthropomorphism); 472a, 472b (Creation); 493b (Darkness); 555a 
(Druzes) 

317a, 327b, 330a (God and his Attributes) 

186a (Light) 

4a, 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 184a (Possession and Possessions); 280b (Profane and 
Sacred); 288a (Property) 

447b (Vision and Blindness) 

329b (Chronology and the Q) 

334a (Measurement) 

10a (Parable) 

17a (Sumile); 126b (Springs and Fountains); 463a (Water) 

418a (Hell and Hellfire) 

2a (Pairs and Pairing); 15a (Paradise); 103b, 104a (Pit) 

335b (Good and Evil) 


257b (Breaking Trusts and Contracts); 464b (Covenant) 


219b (Belief and Unbelief) 
17a (Paradise) 


460b (House, Domestic and Divine) 


( 

257b (Breaking Trusts and Contracts) 
( 
( 


257b (Breaking Trusts and Contracts) 


257b (Breaking Trusts and Contracts) 

53a (Eschatology); 69b (Ethics and the Q); 160a (Face of God); 323b (God and 
his Attributes); 450a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 

221a (Prayer); 309b (Provocation) 

264a (Theology and the Q) 


SURAT AL-RA‘D (13) 576 


23 


24 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


II 


89b (Angel); 220b (Belief and Unbelief); 385a (Community and Society in 
the Q) 

282b, 284a (Garden) 

13b (Paradise); 21b (Parents) 

393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


385a (Community and Society in the Q) 
91b (Everyday Life, Q In) 
225a (Prayer) 


464b (Covenant) 
7b (Economics) 
129a (Politics and the Q) 


69b (Ethics and the Q); 186b (Fate) 
59b, 61a (Joy and Misery) 

2a (Pairs and Pairing) 

179a (Sustenance) 


435b, 437a (Conversion); 523a (Destiny) 

270a (Freedom and Predestination); 321a (God and his Attributes); 59a (Ethics 
and the Q) 

450a, 452a (Muhammad) 

311b, 312a (Provocation); 427b (Repentance and Penance); 432a (Responsibility) 


82a (Anatomy) 
163a (Faith); 370b (Gratitude and Ingratitude); 408a (Heart) 
230a, 230b (Prayer); 420a, 422a (Remembrance) 


406a (Consolation) 
284b (Garden) 

15a (Paradise) 
361b (Tree) 


96a (Everyday Life, Q In) 
441b, 443a (Muhammad) 
132b ( 

393b ( 


Politics and the Q); 438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
Turkish Literature and the Q); 501a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


113a (Apocalypse); 435b (Conversion) 
59b (Ethics and the Q) 
456a (Muhammad) 


401a (Mockery); 453a (Muhammad) 
309b, 310b (Provocation) 


213a (Beauty); 225b (Belief and Unbelief) 


56b (Ethics and the Q) 
307b (Protection); 457a (Reward and Punishment) 
553a (World) 


54b (Eternity); 283b (Garden) 
125a (Springs and Fountains) 


577 


36 


37 


38 


38-43 
39 


40 
4] 


42 


43 


III 


SURAT AL-RA‘D (13) — SURAT IBRAHIM (14) 


61a (Joy and Misery) 

301a (Torah) 

132a (Arabic Language); 145a (Arabs); 516b (Decision) 

226b (Foreign Vocabulary); 274b (Friends and Friendship) 

65a (Judgment); 113b (Language and Style of the Q); 544b (Nomads); 567b 
(Obedience) 

298a (Prophets and Prophethood); 307b (Protection) 

340b (Translations of the Q) 


1 1b (Abrogation); 235a (Birth Control); 244b (Book) 
497b (Illiteracy) 

398a (Miracles) 

296a (Prophets and Prophethood) 

3b (Signs); 289a (Time) 

523a (Destiny) 


247b (Book) 

189a (Fatiha) 

81a (Philosophy and the Q); 261b, 262b, 263a (Preserved Tablet); 449a (Revision 
and Alteration); 560b (Scripture and the Q) 


40a (Jihad); 66b (Judgment); 1 8b (Jesus) 

516a (Decision) 

321a, 321b (God and his Attributes) 

103a (Sovereignty) 

18a (Jesus) 

480a (Whisper) 

247a (Book) 

451a (Muhammad); 577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


SURAT IBRAHIM (14) 


ut 472b (Mysterious Letters) 
Iv. 247a (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies) 


l 


iL 
III 


IV 


245a (Book) 

186a (Light); 508a (Names of the Q) 

5a, 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 29a (Path or Way) 
374b (Trips and Voyages) 


262a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
519a (Narratives) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing) 

138a (Sufism and the Q) 


SURAT IBRAHIM (14) 578 


4 


10 


10-11 
11 


12 


83a (Anatomy); 132a (Arabic Language); 186a (Astray) 

187b (Fate); 227a (Foreign Vocabulary); 330b (God and his Attributes) 

108b, 109a (Language, Concept of); 112a, 113b, 114b (Language and Style of 
the Q); 380b, 382a (Messenger); 443a (Muhammad); 507a (Names of the Q) 

2a (Pairs and Pairing); 299b (Prophets and Prophethood); 329b (Quraysh); 337b 
(Races); 444a (Revelation and Inspiration) 

203b (Teaching); 341a (Translations of the Q) 


505a (Days of God) 

186a (Light); 42 1b (Moses) 

5a (Pairs and Pairing); 106a (Plagues) 

182a (Symbolic Imagery); 203a (Teaching); 279b (Time); 382b, 383b (Trust and 


Patience) 

422b (Moses) 

372b (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 
320a (Punishment Stories) 


302a (Children); 304b (Children of Israel); 518b (Deliverance) 
335b (Good and Evil); 542a (Insolence and Obstinacy) 

422b (Moses) 

67a (Pharaoh); 517a (Sacrifice) 


372a (Gratitude and Ingratitude); 510a (Indifference) 

2a (Pairs and Pairing) 

393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing) 

21b (Ad) 

350b (Grammar and the Q); 436b (History and the Q) 
486a (Myths and Legends in the Q); 518a, 524a (Narratives); 537a (News); 540b 
(Noah) 

379b (Trust and Patience) 

472a (Creation) 

439b (History and the Q) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing); 301a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
289a (Time) 


452a (Muhammad) 


189a (Authority) 

164b (Faith) 

43b (Jinn) 

296a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
379a, 379b (Trust and Patience) 


29a (Path or Way) 
134a (Suffering); 382a (Trust and Patience) 


579 sURAT IBRAHIM (14) 


13 m 449a (Muhammad) 
tv 30l1a (Prophets and Prophethood); 438b (Revelation and Inspiration) 
v_ 546a (Word of God) 
14 1 277a (Caliph) 
m 196b (Fear) 
Iv 432a (Responsibility) 
15 1 398b (Conquest) 
mu 162a (Failure) 


( 
16 mu 21 1a (Fire); 416a (Hell and Hellfire) 


16-17. 1 50b (Eschatology) 
ut 63b (Joy and Misery); 203b (Literary Structures of the Q) 
17 u 416a, 416b (Hell and Hellfire) 
v  324b (Traditional Disciplines of Q Studies) 
18 1 52a, 54b (Air and Wind); 184b (Ashes); 500a (Day, Times of) 
tv 431b (Responsibility) 
v_ 15a (Simile); 182a (Symbolic Imagery); 470b (Weather) 
19 Iv 4a (Pairs and Pairing) 
v_ 544b (Word of God) 
19-20. 1 474b (Creation) 
21 m 552a (Intercession) 
ut 580b, 582a (Oppressed on Earth); 583a (Oppression) 
v_ 468b (Wealth) 
22 rt 190a (Authority); 526a (Devil) 
m 356b (Grammar and the Q); 417a (Hell and Hellfire); 558b (Invitation) 
v_ 487a (Wish and Desire); 543a (Word of God) 
23 1 88b (Angel); 237a (Blessing) 
m 91b (Everyday Life, g In) 
24 v 361b (Tree); 571a (Zaqqtim) 
24-26 v_ 16a, 16b (Simile) 
24-27 w 260a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
Iv 10a (Parable) 
25 Iv 58b (Persian Literature and the Q) 


26 mi 533a (Nature as Signs) 
v_ 361b (Tree) 


( 
Pa) 1 480b (Creeds); 523a (Destiny) 
Iv 432a (Responsibility); 460a (Reward and Punishment) 
v_ 547a (Word of God) 


28 1 236b (Blessing) 


SURAT IBRAHIM (14) 580 


30 


31 


32 


32-33 
32-34 


33 


34 


35 


35-37 


35-38 
35-39 
36 
37 


37-39 
38 
39 


39-40 
40 


II 


II 


II 


IV 


III 


418a (Hell and Hellfire); 476b (Idolatry and Idolaters) 
41b (Jihad) 

29a (Path or Way) 

287a (Time) 

500a (Day, Times of) 

137b (Last Judgment) 


3a (Earth); 304b (Geography) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing) 

41 2a (Vehicles); 463a, 464a (Water) 
304a (Material Culture and the Q) 


472a, 473a (Creation) 

58a (Ethics and the Q); 259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
379a (Mercy) 

442b (Cosmology); 501a (Day, Times of) 

415a (Moon) 

107b (Planets and Stars) 

163a (Sun); 280b (Time); 545a (Word of God) 
221a (Belief and Unbelief) 

166a (Faith) 

393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 

3a (Earth); 481a (Idols and Images) 

482b (Rhymed Prose) 

373b (Trips and Voyages) 

7a (Abraham) 

32b (Patriarchy); 516a (Sacred Precincts) 


258a (Theology and the Q) 
339b (Mecca) 
536b (Disobedience) 


40b (Agriculture and Vegetation) 

3b (Earth); 304b (Geography); 564b (Ishmael) 

337b (Mecca) 

223b (Prayer); 282a (Profane and Sacred); 329b (Quraysh); 514b (Sacred Pre- 
cincts); 519a (Safa and Marwa); 589b (Shekhinah) 


56 Lb (Isaac) 
4a (Pairs and Pairing) 


1b (Ears); 564b (Ishmael) 
229a (Prayer); 575a (Seeing and Hearing) 


229a (Prayer) 
223b, 229b (Prayer) 


581 


4] 


43 
44 


45 
47 


48 


49 
50 
51 
52 


SURAT IBRAHIM (14) — SURAT AL-HIJR (15) 


7a (Abraham) 

66b (Judgment); 137a (Last Judgment) 
21a (Parents); 33a (Patriarchy) 

51b (Air and Wind); 81b (Anatomy) 
442b (Muhammad) 

430a (Repentance and Penance) 


425a (Remnant) 


18b (Jesus) 

301b (Prophets and Prophethood); 310a (Provocation); 453b (Reward and 
Punishment) 

416a (Vengeance) 

91b (Angel) 

330a (God and his Attributes); 395b (Hadith and the Q) 
66b (Judgment); 184b (Life); 531b (Nature as Signs) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing) 

416b (Hell and Hellfire); 546b (Instruments) 

50b (Eschatology); 210b (Fire); 416a (Hell and Hellfire) 
379a (Mercy) 

329b (God and his Attributes) 

512b (Names of the Q) 

500a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


SURAT AL-Hyr (15) 


I 


II 


45 1b, 453a (Cosmology) 

260a, 263a (Form and Structure of the Q) 

472b (Mysterious Letters) 

54a (People of the Thicket); 247a (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 496a (Ritual 
and the Q) 

172a (Stira); 425a (Verse) 


II 


III 


II 


497b (Illiteracy) 

124b, 125a (Language and Style of the Q); 528a (Nature as Signs); 591b (Orality 
and Writing in Arabia) 

261b (Form and Structure of the Q) 

448b (Hope) 

40a (Jihad); 453b (Muhammad) 

538b (Scholar) 

244a (Book); 523a (Destiny) 


45a (Eschatology) 
185a (Life); 380a (Mercy) 


289a (Time) 


SURAT AL-HIJR (15) 


6-7 


10 


ll 


13 


14 


15-18 
16 


16-17 


16-18 
16-25 
17 


17-18 
18 


19 


21 
21-22 


447a (Cosmology) 

540a (Insanity) 

44a (Jinn) 

112a (Poetry and Poets); 31 1b (Provocation) 


261b 
442b 


(Form and Structure of the Q) 
(Revelation and Inspiration) 
36 1a (Collection of the Q) 


307b (Protection) 


( 

( 
434a (History and the Q) 
403b (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 592a (Shi'a) 
382a (Messenger); 400a (Mockery) 
301a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
434a ( 
164 ( 
398b (Conquest) 
46a (Jinn) 
544b (Divination) 
213a (Beauty); 442b (Cosmology) 
327b (God and his Attributes); 41 la (Heaven and Sky) 
107a, 108a (Planets and Stars); 550a (Science and the Q) 
283b (Time) 
442b (Cosmology) 

( 


550a (Science and the Q) 
130a (Stoning) 


History and the Q) 


Sunna) 


(Magic) 

259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
524b (Devil) 

41 1a (Heaven and Sky) 

307b (Protection) 

130a ( 

108a ( 
442b (Cosmology) 

46a (Jinn) 

107a (Planets and Stars) 


Stoning) 


Planets and Stars) 


443a (Cosmology) 
2b, 3b (Earth); 358a (Grammar and the Q) 
531b (Nature as Signs) 


334b (Measurement) 
462b, 463a (Court) 


582 


583 SURAT AL-HIJR (15) 


22 1 42a (Agriculture and Vegetation); 53b (Air and Wind) 
ur 530a (Nature as Signs) 
v 463a (Water) 

23 m 320b (God and his Attributes) 

25 Iv 5b (Pairs and Pairing); 537b (Scholar) 


26 1 240a (Bloodshed); 339b (Clay); 446a, 45 1b (Cosmology); 476a (Creation) 
1m 172b (Fall of Man) 
mt 383b (Metals and Minerals) 


26-27 1 24a (Adam and Eve); 451b (Cosmology) 


26-33 wu 4b (Earth) 
Iv 220a (Prayer) 


26-39 mi 184a (Life) 


26-48 1 448a (Cosmology) 
mr 519b (Narratives) 


27 1 446b, 447a (Cosmology); 476a (Creation) 
um 433b (History and the Q) 
mi 48b (Jinn) 
Iv 336b (Races) 
v_ 120a (Spiritual Beings) 
28 1 22b (Adam and Eve); 240a (Bloodshed); 339b (Clay); 476a (Creation) 
m 328a, 330a (God and his Attributes) 
mt 383b (Metals and Minerals); 532a (Nature as Signs) 
v_ 109a (Speech) 
28-38 1 447a (Cosmology) 
28-40 v_  267b (Theology and the q) 


29 rt 24b (Adam and Eve); 52a (Air and Wind); 508a (Death and the Dead) 
1m 186b (Fate); 327b (God and his Attributes); 442a (Holy Spirit) 
m 14a (Jesus); 293b (Mary) 
v_ 81lb (Soul); 109a (Speech); 114b (Spirit) 


29-33 1 24a (Adam and Eve); 255a (Bowing and Prostration) 


30 1 447a (Cosmology) 
30-33. 1 5lla (Debate and Disputation) 
31 1 447a (Cosmology); 525a (Devil) 


m1 172b (Fall of Man) 
mt 45a (Jinn) 


31-43 wu 417b (Hell and Hellfire) 
32 m 45a (Jinn) 
32-42. v_ 109a (Speech) 


SURAT AL-HIJR (15) 584 


33 1 240a (Bloodshed); 339b (Clay); 476a (Creation); 525a (Devil) 
m 543a (Insolence and Obstinacy) 
ut 383b (Metals and Minerals); 490b (Myths and Legends in the Q); 532a (Nature 


as Signs) 
34 1 525a (Devil) 
34-40 v_  267b (Theology and the Q) 
35 mt 136b (Last Judgment) 
38 1 500a (Day, Times of) 
v_ 288a (Time) 
39 1 506a (Death and the Dead) 


m 172b (Fall of Man); 336a (Good and Evil) 
39-40 1 525a (Devil) 


40 1 452a, 453a (Cosmology) 
m 550a (Intention) 


41 mt 491a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
43 m 543a (Insolence and Obstinacy) 
43-44 1 50a (Eschatology) 


44 m 355b (Grammar and the Q); 415a (Hell and Hellfire) 
mt 552a (Numbers and Enumeration); 554b (Numerology) 
v  334a (Traditional Disciplines of Q Studies) 


45 m 283b (Garden) 
v_ 121b, 123a (Springs and Fountains); 464b (Water); 467a (Water of Paradise) 


46 m 91b (Everyday Life, g In); 461b (House, Domestic and Divine) 


47 1 263a (Brother and Brotherhood) 
m 159a (Face); 276a (Furniture and Furnishings); 283b (Garden) 
1v_ 18a (Paradise) 


48 m 283b (Garden) 
( 


49 1 452a (Cosmology) 
mu 330a (God and his Attributes) 
mt 519b (Narratives); 536b (News) 


49-50 ur 380a (Mercy) 
49-51 mu 435b 
49-60 ur 519b 
49-77 1 260a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
50 v 133a( 


(History and the Q) 
( 


Narratives) 


Suffering) 


51 m 254b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
ut 519b (Narratives); 536b (News) 
tv 473b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
v_ 132a (Strangers and Foreigners) 


585 


51-55 
51-56 
51-59 
51-60 
51-84 
52 

53 


55 


56 


Sif 
57-76 
57-77 
58 
59 
61 
61-75 
62 
65 


66 


67 


67-71 
68 
71 
72 
73 


74 


341a, 341b (Good News) 
393b (Miracles) 

6a (Abraham) 

330a (Chronology and the Q) 
320a (Punishment Stories) 
198a (Fear) 


7b (Abraham); 330b (Chronology and the Q) 
198a (Fear); 357b (Grammar and the Q); 561b (Isaac) 


521b (Despair) 
341b (Good News) 
( 


521b (Despair) 
380a (Mercy) 
161b (Suicide) 


( 
382b (Messenger) 
233a (Lot) 

23 1b (Lot) 

375b ( 

174a (Family) 
174a (Family) 
519b (Narratives) 


Community and Society in the Q) 


489a (Ignorance) 

50 1a (Day, Times of) 

174a (Family) 

504a (Day, Times of) 
( 


418a (Morning) 
425a (Remnant) 


62a (Joy and Misery); 367b (Medina) 
37a (People of the Book) 

584b (Sex and Sexuality) 

132b (Strangers and Foreigners) 
360b (Grammar and the Q) 

393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


149a (Archaeology and the Q); 503b (Day, Times of) 
212b (Fire) 

417b, 418a (Morning) 

282b (Time); 545a (Word of God) 


339b, 340a (Clay) 
212b (Fire) 


SURAT AL-HIJR (15) 


SURAT AL-HIJR (15) 


76 


76-79 
77 


78 


78-79 


79 


80 


80-83 
80-84 


81 
83 


84 


85-86 
85-99 
86 
87 


88 
89-99 
90-91 


III 


383b (Metals and Minerals) 
129a (Stone); 130a (Stoning); 470b (Weather) 


149a (Archaeology and the Q) 
425b (Remnant) 
( 


519b (Narratives) 


232b (Lot) 
5a (Signs) 


41b (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
353b (Grammar and the Q) 
53b (People of the Thicket); 605b (Shu‘ayb) 


390b (Midian) 
244a (Book) 
425b (Remnant); 453b (Reward and Punishment) 


427a (Hr); 438a (History and the Q) 
418a (Morning) 


212a (Fire) 

427a (Hiyr) 

519b (Narratives) 

5b (Signs) 

504a (Day, Times of) 

393b (Miracles); 417a (Morning) 
454a (Reward and Punishment) 


( 
468a (Wealth) 
( 


501a (Day, Times of) 

244b (Forgiveness) 

40a (Jihad); 137a (Last Judgment) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing) 

287b (Time); 291a (Tolerance and Coercion) 


473a (Creation) 
143a (Exhortations) 
6a (Pairs and Pairing); 280b (Profane and Sacred) 


210b (Basmala) 

189a, 190b, 19 1a (Fatiha); 260a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
446b (Muhammad); 575a, 576a (Oft-Repeated) 

242b, 243a (Textual Criticism of the Q); 424b, 425b (Verse) 


452b (Muhammad) 
577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
24b (Jews and Judaism) 


586 


587 SURAT AL-HIJR (15) — SURAT AL-NAHL (16) 


90-92 Iv 280b (Profane and Sacred) 

91 ur 507a (Names of the Q) 

92 tv. 431a (Responsibility) 

94 mt 453a (Muhammad) 

94-95 m 209a (Fighting) 
mr 40a ( Jihad) 

95 mt 401a (Mockery); 454b (Muhammad) 
Iv 332a (Quraysh) 

96 Iv. 538b (Scholar) 

97 m = 452b (Muhammad) 


98 1 27a (Adoration) 
tv 214a (Praise); 220b (Prayer) 
v_ 425b (Verse) 


99 v_ 404a (Uncertainty) 


SURAT AL-NAuL (16) 


1 93b (Animal Life) 
mt 534a (Nature as Signs) 
tv. 496a (Ritual and the Q) 


1 Iv 220b (Prayer) 
v_ 266a, 266b (Theology and the Q) 
2 t 87a (Angel); 329b (Chronology and the Q); 463a (Court) 


mu 278b (Gabriel); 330a (God and his Attributes); 443b (Holy Spirit) 

ut 293b (Mary); 537b (Night of Power) 

tv 293a (Prophets and Prophethood) 

v 8la (Soul); 115b (Spirit); 488b (Witness to Faith); 500b (Witnessing and 
Testifying) 


2-8 mr 379a (Mercy) 


3 ut 70a (Justice and Injustice) 
3-8 v_ 7b (Signs) 
4 1 435a (Conversion); 476a, 476b (Creation) 
1m 303b (Geography) 
5 rt 95b (Animal Life); 215b (Bedouin); 443a (Cosmology) 


m 455b (Hot and Cold) 
5-6 1 213a (Beauty) 
5-7 mz 544a (Nomads) 


5-8 t 96a (Animal Life); 473a (Creation) 
1 303b (Geography) 


SURAT AL-NAHL (16) 


11-13 


13 


14 


15 


16 


16-80 


III 


II 


II 


II 


IV 


II 


III 


534a (Nature as Signs) 

373b (Trips and Voyages) 

5b (Signs) 

96a (Animal Life); 215b (Bedouin) 
417b, 418b (Morning) 

210b (Power and Impotence) 
227b (Load or Burden) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing) 

411b (Vehicles) 

96a (Animal Life) 

374a (Trips and Voyages); 41 1a (Vehicles) 
374a (Trips and Voyages) 

358b (Tree) 

3a, 3b (Earth) 

462b (Water) 

422b (Remembrance) 

438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
473a, 473b (Creation) 


41a, 46b (Agriculture and Vegetation); 494b (Date Palm) 
3b, 4a (Earth); 304b (Geography) 


246a (Book) 


501a (Day, Times of) 
4b (Pairs and Pairing); 107b (Planets and Stars) 
163a (Sun) 


361b (Colors) 
363b (Grammar and the Q) 


97a (Animal Life); 443a (Cosmology) 
218b (Food and Drink); 467b (Hunting and Fishing) 
604a (Ships) 

4a (Signs); 412a (Vehicles); 464a (Water) 
271b (Cain and Abel) 

2b, 3a (Earth) 

29a (Path or Way) 

463a (Water) 

443a (Cosmology) 

372b (Trips and Voyages) 

528a (Inimitability) 

107a, 108a (Planets and Stars) 

544a (Nomads) 


588 


589 SURAT AL-NAHL (16) 


17 1 472b (Creation) 


19 Iv 4a (Pairs and Pairing) 
v  479b (Whisper) 

20 1 371b( 
Iv 228b ( 


20-21. 1 507a (Death and the Dead) 
Iv 313a (Provocation) 


Community and Society in the Q); 472b (Creation) 
Prayer) 


21 Iv 435b (Resurrection) 
v_ 288b (Time) 
22 t 160b (Arrogance) 
1m 329b (God and his Attributes) 


23 tv 4a (Pairs and Pairing); 264a (Pride) 


24 mu 430a (History and the Q) 
ur 518a (Narratives) 
Iv 302b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


26 mu 459b (House, Domestic and Divine) 
ut 539b (Nimrod) 
27 1 247b (Book) 


( 
( 
( 
( 
m 336a (Good and Evil) 
tv. 453b (Reward and Punishment); 538b (Scholar) 
v_ 203b (Teaching) 

( 

( 

( 


28 mu 336a (Good and Evil) 


29 1 160b (Arrogance) 
Iv 103b (Pit) 


30 v 55a, 552b (World) 


30-31 1w_ 14b (Paradise) 
Iv. 456b (Reward and Punishment) 
31 1 282b, 283b (Garden) 
tv 13b (Paradise) 
v 393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
32 Iv. 225a (Prayer) 
34 ut 400b (Mockery) 


Iv 310a (Provocation) 


30 m 125a (Language and Style of the Q); 174b (Lawful and Unlawful); 380a (Mercy) 


tv 300b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
v  291b (Tolerance and Coercion) 
35-40 1 523a (Destiny) 
36 1 435b (Conversion) 


mu 474a (Iconoclasm); 482a (Idols and Images); 497a, 497b (Illiteracy) 


SURAT AL-NAHL (16) 


37 
38 


39 
40 


4] 


42 


43 


43-44 


43-45 
44 


47 
48 
48-49 


48-50 
49 


49-50 
51 


52 


III 


II 


380b, 382a (Messenger) 
299b (Prophets and Prophethood); 425a (Remnant) 


( 
29 1b (Tolerance and Coercion) 
( 


329b (Chronology and the Q) 
317a (God and his Attributes) 
538b (Scholar) 


181a (Lie) 


590 


319a (Chronology and the Q); 470b (Createdness of the Q); 475a, 475b 


(Creation) 
327b (God and his Attributes) 
33b (Patriarchy); 82a, 86a (Philosophy and the Q) 


109a (Speech); 287a (Time); 485b (Wish and Desire); 542b, 543a, 547a (Word of 


God); 553b (World) 
38b (Jihad); 579a (Opposition to Muhammad) 
456b (Reward and Punishment) 


70b (Ethics and the Q) 
382a, 382b (Trust and Patience) 


22b (Jews and Judaism); 372b (Memory); 381b (Messenger) 


129b (Politics and the Q); 230a (Prayer); 296a, 302a (Prophets and Prophethood) 


546b (Word of God) 
301b, 303b (Torah) 
570b (Scrolls) 


441b (Muhammad) 
302a (Prophets and Prophethood) 


5b (Pairs and Pairing) 

363b (Grammar and the Q); 401b (Hand) 

160b (Arrogance); 254b (Bowing and Prostration) 
221a (Prayer) 

435a (Conversion) 


99b (Animal Life); 254b (Bowing and Prostration) 
4b (Pairs and Pairing); 219b (Prayer); 264a (Pride) 
393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


378a (Recitation of the Q) 


329b (God and his Attributes) 

550b (Numbers and Enumeration) 

369a (Trinity); 500a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
472a (Creation) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing) 


220b (Belief and Unbelief); 236b (Blessing) 


59! SURAT AL-NAHL (16) 


56 1 236a (Blasphemy) 


57 1 221b (Belief and Unbelief); 236a (Blasphemy); 330a (Chronology and the Q) 
m 317b (God and his Attributes) 
m 48a (Jinn) 
v 369a (Trinity) 

57-58 wi 5lla (Infanticide) 


57-59 1 301b, 302b (Children) 
m 329b (God and his Attributes) 
( 


IV. 255b (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q) 
v_ 318a (Tradition and Custom) 
58 1 364b (Colors) 
58-59 1 38b (Age of Ignorance); 153b (Archaeology and the Q); 221b (Belief and 
Unbelief) 


u 64a (Ethics and the Q); 341a (Good News) 
v_ 524b (Women and the Q) 


61 rt 98a (Animal Life); 501a (Day, Times of) 
mu 45a (Eschatology) 
mt 185a (Life); 335b (Measurement); 378b (Mercy) 
v_ 288a, 289a (Time) 


62 1 83a (Anatomy) 
Iv 15a (Paradise) 
63 mu 274a (Friends and Friendship) 
ur 56la (Oaths) 
Iv. 217a (Prayer); 301b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
64 m 40a (Jihad); 442b (Muhammad) 
65 m 3a (Earth); 302b (Geography) 
v_ 3b (Signs); 463a (Water); 545a (Word of God) 
65-69 1 473b (Creation) 
66 1 96a (Animal Life); 237b (Blood and Blood Clot) 
1m 218a (Food and Drink) 
mt 39 1a (Milk) 


66-69 mm 169a (Law and the Q) 
v 482a (Wine) 
66-83 1 236b (Blessing) 
67 1 495a (Date Palm) 
m 221b (Food and Drink); 304b, 305b (Geography); 556a (Intoxicants) 
m 152a (Law and the Q) 
Iv 183a (Portents) 
v_ 179a (Sustenance) 
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68 


68-69 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


76 


77 


78 


78-81 
79 


80 


II 


IV 


II 


305a (Geography) 

217a (Prayer); 293b (Prophets and Prophethood); 439b (Revelation and 
Inspiration) 

544a (Word of God) 

96b, 100b (Animal Life) 

309a (Material Culture and the Q) 


96a (Animal Life); 361b (Colors) 

38a (Epigraphy); 445b, 446b, 447a (Honey) 
349b (Medicine and the Q) 

29a (Path or Way) 


345b (Clients and Clientage); 479a (Creation) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing) 

186b (Possession and Possessions); 288a (Property); 579a (Servants) 

57a (Slaves and Slavery); 179b (Sustenance); 269b (Theology and the Q); 550b 
(Work) 


235a (Birth Control); 302b (Children) 
328b (God and his Attributes); 510a (Indifference) 
277b (Marriage and Divorce) 


472b (Creation) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing) 

179a (Sustenance) 

10a (Parable); 185a (Possession and Possessions); 538b (Scholar); 576b (Servants) 
58b (Slaves and Slavery) 


344b (Clients and Clientage) 

5b (Economics); 70a (Ethics and the Q) 
228a (Load or Burden); 231a (Lord) 

7a (Pairs and Pairing); 10a (Parable) 
57a (Slaves and Slavery) 

501a (Day, Times of) 

137a, 138a (Last Judgment) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing) 

287b, 288a (Time) 


81a, 83b (Anatomy) 
20a (Parents) 
570a (Youth and Old Age) 


438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 


51b (Air and Wind); 98a (Animal Life); 473b (Creation) 
183b (Portents) 


96a (Animal Life); 215b (Bedouin) 
426a, 426b (Hides and Fleece) 


593 


80-81 
80-83 
81 


82 


83 


84 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


91-92 
91-93 
92 


IV 
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544a (Nomads) 
7b (Signs); 12a (Silk); 235b (Tents and Tent Pegs); 374a (Trips and Voyages) 


472a, 473a (Creation) 
275b (Furniture and Furnishings); 459a, 459b (House, Domestic and Divine) 


( 
346b (Clothing) 
455a (Hot and Cold) 
307b (Protection) 
12a (Silk) 
40a (Jihad); 125a (Language and Style of the Q) 
291b (Tolerance and Coercion) 
220b (Belief and Unbelief) 
489a (Ignorance) 
497a (Illiteracy) 
382a (Messenger); 447a (Muhammad) 
300b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
493b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


477a, 477b (Idolatry and Idolaters) 
494a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
236a (Blasphemy) 

99a (Evil Deeds) 


62b (Ethics and the Q) 
458b (Reward and Punishment) 


341a, 341b (Good News); 497a (Illiteracy) 

19b (Jesus); 124b (Language and Style of the Q); 382a (Messenger); 442b, 447a 
(Muhammad); 506b, 51 1a (Names of the Q) 

300b (Prophets and Prophethood); 542b (Science and the Q) 

319a, 322b, 323a (Traditional Disciplines of Q Studies); 493b (Witnessing and 
Testifying) 

64b (Almsgiving) 

61b, 70a (Ethics and the Q); 176a (Family) 

70a, 70b, 7 1b ( Justice and Injustice) 

1b (Pairs and Pairing); 84a (Philosophy and the Q); 580b, 583b (Sex and Sexuality) 
438a (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding) 


256b (Breaking Trusts and Contracts); 379b (Community and Society in the Q); 
43 1a (Contracts and Alliances); 465b (Covenant) 
8b (Economics) 


564b (Oaths) 
136b (Politics and the Q) 
( 


43 1b (History and the Q) 
535a (Women and the Q) 
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93 


97 


98 


101 


102 


103 


104 


106 


107 


III 


IV 


523a (Destiny) 

72a (Ethics and the Q); 270a (Freedom and Predestination); 320b, 330b (God 
and his Attributes) 

2a (Pairs and Pairing); 337a (Races); 43 1a (Responsibility) 


199a (Feet); 335b (Good and Evil) 
564b, 565a (Oaths) 


276a (Markets) 
5a (Pairs and Pairing) 
340a (Transitoriness) 


492b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
134a (Suffering); 524a (Women and the Q) 


92a (Everyday Life, g In) 
221b (Prayer); 308a (Protection) 
130a (Stoning) 


15a, 17a (Abrogation); 321a (Chronology and the Q) 

160b (Law and the Q) 

538b (Scholar) 

6b (Signs) 

87a (Angel) 

341a, 341b (Good News); 442a, 443a (Holy Spirit) 

13b (Jesus); 293b (Mary); 442a (Muhammad); 510b (Names of the Q) 

216b (Prayer); 282b (Profane and Sacred); 293a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
81a (Soul); 115b (Spirit); 120a (Spiritual Beings); 37 1b (Trinity) 


132a (Arabic Language); 145a (Arabs) 

226b, 227a (Foreign Vocabulary); 420b (Heresy); 512b, 513a, 513b, 516b, 517a 
(Informants) 

103b (Knowledge and Learning); 109a (Language, Concept of); 110a, 113b, 
1l4a, 114b, 117a, 124b (Language and Style of the Q); 450a, 45la, 456a 
(Muhammad); 473a (Mysterious Letters); 507a (Names of the Q) 

116b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 33la (Quraysh); 337b (Races); 439b, 
443b, 444a (Revelation and Inspiration); 473b (Rhetoric and the Q); 566a (Scrip- 
ture and the Q) 

132a (Strangers and Foreigners); 202b (Teaching); 301b (Torah); 547a (Word of 
God) 

523a (Destiny) 

270a (Freedom and Predestination) 

93a (Anger); 119a, 120b (Apostasy); 224b (Belief and Unbelief); 540a, 541a 
(Dissimulation) 

171b (Faith); 408a (Heart) 

378b (Mercy) 

310a (Provocation); 456a (Reward and Punishment); 573a (Secrets) 


( 
368b (Community and Society in the Q) 


111 


112 


113 
114 
115 


116 


117 
118 
119 


120 


120-121 
121 


122-123 
122-124 
123 


124 
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82a (Anatomy); 225b (Belief and Unbelief) 
489a (Ignorance) 

70b (Ethics and the Q) 

37a (Jihad); 579a (Opposition to Muhammad) 
512a, 513b (Debate and Disputation) 

68a (Judgment) 

457b (Reward and Punishment) 

346b (Clothing) 

524b (Narratives) 

10a (Parable); 332a (Quraysh) 

453a (Reward and Punishment) 

236b (Blessing) 

96b, 97a (Animal Life); 237b (Blood and Blood Clot); 291b, 292a (Carrion) 
174a (Lawful and Unlawful); 378b (Mercy) 
517b (Sacrifice) 

55a (Slaughter) 


83a (Anatomy); 236a (Blasphemy) 
173a, 174b (Lawful and Unlawful) 


60a (Joy and Misery) 
25a (Jews and Judaism); 173a, 174b (Lawful and Unlawful); 517b (Narratives) 


335b (Good and Evil); 488b (Ignorance) 
378b (Mercy) 
427a (Repentance and Penance) 


5b (Abraham); 373a (Community and Society in the Q) 
402b (Hanif); 497b (Illiteracy) 

35a (Peace); 223a (Prayer) 

268b, 27 1a (Theology and the Q) 


372b (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 


236b (Blessing) 
11b (Election) 
291b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


271a (Theology and the Q) 
220b (Belief and Unbelief) 


5b, 6a (Abraham); 330b (Chronology and the Q); 373a (Community and Soci- 
ety in the Q) 
402b (Hanif) 
445b (Muhammad) 
299b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
( 


500b (Day, Times of) 
321a (God and his Attributes) 
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125 I 


125-128 mm 
126 I 


127 I 


132b (Politics and the Q); 510b (Sabbath) 

285b (Time) 

115b (Apologetics); 437a (Conversion); 511b, 513b (Debate and Disputation) 
142b (Exhortations); 209a (Fighting); 452b (Hospitality and Courtesy); 557b 
(Invitation) 

40a (Jihad); 453b (Muhammad) 

71a (Philosophy and the Q); 309b (Provocation) 

203b (Teaching); 207b, 221b (Teaching and Preaching the Q) 

577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 

450a (Cosmology) 

40a, 40b (Jihad) 

417a (Vengeance) 

406a (Consolation) 

149a (Expeditions and Battles) 

452b (Muhammad); 577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 

134a (Suffering) 


SURAT AL-Isra’ (17) 


1 176b (Ascension) 
1m 310b (Geography); 390b (Hadith and the Q) 


IV. 597b (Shr‘ism and the Q) 


( 
( 
mt 521b (Narratives) 
( 
( 


v_ 172b (Stra); 376a (Trips and Voyages) 


1 I 
ul 

I 

IV 

Vv 

1-6 I 
2 I 
I 

I 

Vv 


88a, 89a (Angel); 11 1a (Antichrist); 125a, 126b (Aqsa Mosque); 156a (Archae- 
ology and the Q); 163b, 164a (Art and Architecture and the Q); 177a, 177b 
(Ascension); 320b (Chronology and the Q); 501b (Day, Times of) 

154a (Eyes); 215b (Flying); 253a (Form and Structure of the Q); 299a, 299b, 
309a, 309b (Geography); 314b (Glorification of God); 320b, 324b, 325b (God 
and his Attributes); 392b (Hadith and the q) 

3a (Jerusalem); 77b (Ka‘ba); 222a (Literature and the Q); 327a (Material Cul- 
ture and the Q); 340a (Mecca); 388b (Michael); 427a (Mosque); 440b, 452a 
(Muhammad); 482b, 488b, 491b, 496a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 64a (Persian Literature and the Q); 179a (Popular and 
Talismanic Uses of the Q); 216b, 220b (Prayer); 450a (Revision and Altera- 
tion); 514a, 515a (Sacred Precincts); 577a (Servants) 

107a, 107b (Spatial Relations); 138b, 157b (Stifism and the Q); 185a (Syria); 
376a (Trips and Voyages); 393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


126b 


pets Bee 


Aqsa Mosque) 

245a (Book) 

309b (Geography) 

424b, 425a (Moses) 

301a, 302a (Torah); 380b (Trust and Patience) 


aa 


597 SURAT AL-ISRA’ (17) 


2-8 1 303a (Children of Israel) 
1m 260b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


( 
( 
3 1m 372b (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 
ur 486b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
( 
( 


3-4 m 269b (Freedom and Predestination) 

4 mu 185b (Fate); 562b (Isaiah) 

4-8 m 146a, 146b, 147a, 152a (Expeditions and Battles) 
v_ 456a (War) 

5 1 163b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
Iv. 577a (Servants) 


6 1 302b (Children) 
1 6b (Economics) 
Iv 3b (Pairs and Pairing) 
v_ 468a (Wealth) 
7 1 163b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
1 299b (Geography) 
v_ 184b (Syria) 


8 mu  146b, 150b (Expeditions and Battles) 
Iv 277b (Prisoners) 
9 mu 341la, 341b (Good News) 


9-10 uw 341b (Good News) 
10 1m 341b (Good News) 


11 m 56b (Ethics and the Q) 
Iv 229a (Prayer) 
v_ 203b, 204b (Teaching) 
12 1 272b (Calendar); 442b, 443a (Cosmology); 473a, 473b (Creation); 498a (Day 
and Night); 502a (Day, Times of) 
um 433a (History and the Q) 
mt 535a (Nature as Signs) 
Iv 4b (Pairs and Pairing) 
Vv 280b, 284a (Time) 
13 1 90b (Angel) 
m 48a (Eschatology); 412b (Heavenly Book) 
ur 140b (Last Judgment) 
v_ 493b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


13-14 1 522b, 523b (Destiny) 
v_ 493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


14 rt 298a (Chastisement and Punishment) 
v_ 493b (Witnessing and Testifying) 
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15 


16 


16-17 
17 


18 
19 
20 
22 


22-39 


23 


23-24 


23-38 
23-39 
24 


26 


26-27 
26-29 
27 


225b (Belief and Unbelief); 297b (Chastisement and Punishment) 

228a (Load or Burden); 379b (Mercy); 382a (Messenger) 

lb (Pairs and Pairing); 301b (Prophets and Prophethood); 432a (Responsibility) 
22a (Sin, Major and Minor) 

348a (Grammar and the Q) 

547b (Word of God) 


22a (Sin, Major and Minor) 
293a (Generations) 

320a (Punishment Stories) 

418a (Hell and Hellfire) 

372b (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 
313a (Gift-Giving) 

501a (Day, Times of) 

443a (Muhammad) 

366b, 367a (Commandments) 
210a (Literature and the Q) 


61b, 75b (Ethics and the Q); 386a (Hadith and the Q); 453a (Hospitality and 
Courtesy) 

252a (Maintenance and Upkeep) 

21a (Parents) 

27a (Sin, Major and Minor) 

378a (Mercy) 

20b (Parents) 

204b (Teaching); 570b (Youth and Old Age) 


20b, 27a (Sin, Major and Minor) 
71a (Ethics and the Q) 

237a (Blessing); 302b (Children) 
175b (Family) 


277b (Marriage and Divorce); 379b (Mercy); 385a (Metaphor) 
20b (Parents) 


428a (Repentance and Penance) 
82a (Soul) 


448a (Honor) 

252a (Maintenance and Upkeep) 
63b (Persian Literature and the Q) 
434a (Virtue) 


186a (Possession and Possessions) 
18 1a (Asceticism) 


220b (Belief and Unbelief); 262b (Brother and Brotherhood) 
44b, 46b (Jinn) 
434a (Virtue) 
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31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 
37 


38 


39 


4] 


42 


44 


45 


45-46 
46 
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503b (Day, Times of) 


38a (Age of Ignorance) 
7b (Economics) 
434b (Virtue) 


2b (Abortion); 233a (Birth); 234b (Birth Control); 301b (Children); 450b 
(Cosmology) 

75a (Ethics and the Q); 51 1a (Infanticide) 

182a, 183a (Life) 

19a, 21a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


28a (Adultery and Fornication); 38b (Age of Ignorance); 299b (Chastity) 

7a (Economics); 63a (Ethics and the Q) 

580b (Sex and Sexuality) 

19a, 21a (Sin, Major and Minor); 528a (Women and the Q); 19a (Sin, Major and 
Minor) 


38a (Age of Ignorance); 190a (Authority); 239a (Blood Money); 450b (Cosmology) 
157a (Law and the Q); 182a, 183b (Life); 401a (Moderation); 458b (Murder) 
83a (Soul); 162a (Suicide); 2a (Siffin, Battle of); 417a (Vengeance) 


43 1a, 431b (Contracts and Alliances); 464b (Covenant) 
8b (Economics); 373b (Guardianship) 
330a (Maturity); 603b (Orphans) 


8b (Economics); 231b (Foreign Vocabulary); 545b (Instruments) 
66a (Judgment); 276a (Markets); 334a, 334b, 336a (Measurement) 


573a (Secrets) 


333a (Measurement) 
393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


21a (Sin, Major and Minor) 

443a (Muhammad); 512a (Names of the Q) 

294b (Prophets and Prophethood) 

483a (Wisdom); 546a (Word of God) 

212a (Literature and the Q) 

325b (God and his Attributes) 

277a (Throne of God) 

82a (Everyday Life, Q In); 315a (Glorification of God) 
552a (Numbers and Enumeration) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 107b (Planets and Stars); 214b (Praise) 
412b (Veil) 

203b (Barrier) 

510b (Indifference) 


80a (Anatomy); 226a (Belief and Unbelief) 
370b (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 
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tv 118a (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
v 447a (Vision and Blindness); 474a (Weights and Measures) 


47 m 44a (Jinn) 
v_ 479b (Whisper) 

49 mu 4b (Earth) 
mt 448b (Muhammad) 
tv. 435a (Resurrection) 


49-51 1 479a, 479b (Creation) 


Iv 31 1a (Provocation) 
49-52 1 311a (Provocation) 


( 
( 
50 ut 383b (Metals and Minerals) 
v_ 129b (Stone) 
( 
( 


51 tv. 119a (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
52 m 558b (Invitation) 


53 1 453b (Cosmology); 526a (Devil) 
mu 23b, 24a (Enemies); 452b (Hospitality and Courtesy) 
m 44b (Jinn) 
tv 309b (Provocation) 


54 1 225b (Belief and Unbelief) 
m 40a (Jihad); 452b (Muhammad) 
Iv 2a (Pairs and Pairing) 
55 1 235b (Blasphemy); 496a (David) 
mt 381b (Messenger); 487a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
tv 4a (Pairs and Pairing); 36b (People of the Book); 292a, 297b (Prophets and 
Prophethood); 315a (Psalms) 


57 m 448b (Hope) 


58 1 244a (Book); 523a (Destiny) 
mt 518a (Narratives) 
tv. 457a (Reward and Punishment) 
v  558a (Writing and Writing Materials) 


59 1 235b (Blasphemy); 287a (Camel) 
mt 219a (Literature and the Q) 
tv 296b (Prophets and Prophethood); 521b (Salih) 


60 1 546b, 551b (Dreams and Sleep) 
m 241b (Foretelling in the Q); 305a (Geography) 
mr 4a, 5b ( Jerusalem); 533a (Nature as Signs) 
tv. 179a (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 295a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
v 359b (Tree); 444a (Vision); 446a (Vision and Blindness); 57 1a, 57 1b (Zaqqim) 


601 


61 


61-65 


62 


62-63 
63 
64 


65 
66 


66-70 


67 


68 
69 


70 


71 


71-72 
7S 


73-74 
73-75 
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24a (Adam and Eve); 255a (Bowing and Prostration); 339b (Clay); 447a (Cos- 
mology); 476a (Creation); 51 la (Debate and Disputation); 525a (Devil) 

4a, 4b (Earth); 172b (Fall of Man) 

45a (Jinn); 532a (Nature as Signs) 

220a (Prayer) 

109a (Speech) 


448a, 453b (Cosmology) 
521b (Narratives) 
109a (Speech) 


172b (Fall of Man) 
417b (Hell and Hellfire) 
172b (Fall of Man) 


98b (Animal Life) 
75a (Ethics and the Q); 198b (Feet); 336a (Good and Evil) 
468a (Wealth) 


( 
( 
453b (Cosmology) 
( 
( 


453b (Cosmology) 

52a (Air and Wind) 

379a (Mercy) 

373a (Trips and Voyages); 412a (Vehicles); 464a (Water) 
54a (Air and Wind) 

519a (Deliverance) 

464a (Water) 

530b (Sand) 

52b (Air and Wind); 554a (Drowning) 

470b (Weather) 

53b (Air and Wind); 96b (Animal Life) 

3a (Earth); 328b (God and his Attributes); 447b (Honor) 
4b (Pairs and Pairing) 

373a (Trips and Voyages); 41 1a (Vehicles) 

243b, 244a (Book) 

269b (Freedom and Predestination); 503a (Imam); 558b (Invitation) 
177a (Left Hand and Right Hand) 

16a (Paradise); 34b (Peace); 560a (Scripture and the Q) 
493a, 493b (Witnessing and Testifying) 

522b (Destiny) 


578b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
532b (Satanic Verses) 


41b ( Jihad) 
454a (Muhammad) 
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74 Il 
75 IV 
76 Il 
Vv 
76-77 Iv 
77 Vv 
78 I 
rt 
I 
IV 
Vv 
78-79 1 
rt 
m1 
Vv 
78-80 1 
79 I 
ret 
I 
IV 
Vv 
79-80 Iv 
80 IV 
81 I 
82 I 
re 
mI 
IV 
82-111 
83 I 
rt 
85 I 
rt 
II 
Vv 
86-87 im 
88 I 


508b (Impotence) 
6b (Pairs and Pairing) 


449a, 454b (Muhammad) 
458b (War) 


301b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
164a (Sunna) 


499a, 502b, 503a, 504b (Day, Times of) 

28b (Epigraphy); 79b (Evening); 82a (Everyday Life, g In); 272b (Friday Prayer) 
417a, 419a (Morning); 586a (Orality) 

221b, 222a, 222b (Prayer); 281a (Profane and Sacred) 

163a (Sun); 281a, 282b (Time) 


327b (Chronology and the Q); 502b (Day, Times of) 
340a (Good Deeds) 
305a (Material Culture and the Q); 437a (Mosque) 
556b (Worship) 

( 


502b (Day, Times of) 


182a, 182b (Asceticism); 328a (Chronology and the Q); 503a (Day, Times of) 
29a (Epigraphy); 326a (God and his Attributes); 552b (Intercession) 

446b (Muhammad) 

222a (Prayer) 

430b (Vigil) 

23 1b (Prayer Formulas) 

282b (Profane and Sacred) 

558b (Numismatics) 


77b (Amulets) 

446b (Honey) 

362a (Medicine and the Q); 512a (Names of the Q) 

166b, 168b, 171b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 


143a (Exhortations) 

521a (Despair) 

56b (Ethics and the Q) 

87b (Angel) 

442a, 443b (Holy Spirit) 

579b (Opposition to Muhammad) 

81b (Soul); 115b (Spirit); 266a, 266b, 272a (Theology and the q) 
379a (Mercy); 442b (Muhammad); 512a (Names of the Q) 

115a (Apologetics) 

527a, 529b (Inimitability) 


46b (Jinn); 116a (Language and Style of the Q); 199a (Literary Structures of 
the Q); 398b (Miracles); 468a (Mu'tazila); 601a (Ornamentation and Illumination) 


603 


90 


90-91 
90-93 


92 


93 


94 


95 


97 


98 


98-99 


99 
101 


101-102 
101-103 
101-104 
102 


IV 


IV 
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22b (Parody of the Q); 21la (Power and Impotence); 280b (Profane and 
Sacred); 312b (Provocation); 443a (Revelation and Inspiration) 


42a (Agriculture and Vegetation) 

296a (Prophets and Prophethood) 

121b (Springs and Fountains); 463b (Water) 
127b (Springs and Fountains) 


177a, 177b (Ascension); 222a (Belief and Unbelief) 

397b (Miracles); 450a, 456a (Muhammad) 

119a (Polemic and Polemical Language); 31 1b (Provocation); 33 1a (Quraysh) 
37b, 41a (Stra and the Q); 271b (Theology and the Q) 


41a (Agriculture and Vegetation) 

217b (Food and Drink); 283a (Garden); 304a (Geography) 

463b (Water) 

311b (Provocation) 

163a (Art and Architecture and the Q); 250a (Book) 

452a (Muhammad); 591b (Orality and Writing in Arabia) 

220a (Prayer); 31 1b (Provocation); 354b (Readings of the Q); 569b (Scrolls) 


449b (Muhammad) 
301a (Prophets and Prophethood) 


290a (Prophets and Prophethood) 


273b (Friends and Friendship); 406b (Hearing and Deafness) 
140b (Last Judgment) 
103b (Pit) 


479b (Creation) 

4b (Earth) 

448b (Muhammad) 

479a (Creation) 

44b (Eschatology); 166a (Faith) 


479b (Creation) 


365b, 366a (Commandments) 

542b (Insolence and Obstinacy) 

394a (Miracles); 421b, 422a (Moses); 552b (Numbers and Enumeration) 

67b (Pharaoh); 106a (Plagues); 286a (Proof); 296b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
8a (Signs) 

287a (Proof) 

320a (Punishment Stories) 

521b (Narratives) 


489a 


(Ignorance) 
184a (Possession and Possessions); 288a (Property) 
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103 


104 


105 


106 


107 


107-109 


108 
109 


110 


111 


III 


IV 


III 


IV 


553b (Drowning) 
213a (Fire) 

423a (Moses) 
67a (Pharaoh) 


488a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
589b (Shekhinah) 
110b (Speech) 


341b (Good News) 
3b (Pairs and Pairing); 148b (Politics and the Q) 
307b (Torah) 


250b (Book) 
440b, 442a (Muhammad); 510b, 514b (Names of the Q) 
343a, 344a, 346a (Ramadan); 444a, 446a (Revelation and Inspiration) 


247b (Book); 254b (Bowing and Prostration) 

158b (Face) 

190a (Literacy) 

221b (Prayer); 378a (Recitation of the Q); 538b, 539a (Scholar) 
203b (Teaching); 393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


23b (Jews and Judaism) 
369a (Recitation of the Q); 494a (Ritual and the Q) 


220b (Prayer) 


( 
183b (Asceticism) 
158b (Face) 

494a (Ritual and the Q) 
471b (Weeping) 


( 
327b (Chronology and the Q) 
317b, 319b (God and his Attributes); 387b (Hadith and the Q) 
378b (Mercy); 401b (Moderation) 
185a (Possession and Possessions); 222a, 229b (Prayer); 380a (Recitation of 
the Q) 
501a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


170b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 

273b (Friends and Friendship); 329a, 329b (God and his Attributes) 
92b (Kings and Rulers); 299b (Material Culture and the Q) 

128a (Politics and the Q); 213b (Praise); 220b (Prayer) 

308a (Torah); 369a (Trinity) 


SURAT AL-Kaur (18) 


1 292b (Cave); 511b (Debate and Disputation) 
mu 94a (Everyday Life, g In); 261a (Form and Structure of the Q); 385a, 393b (Hadith and 
the Q); 436a (History and the Q) 


605 


III 


SURAT AL-KAHF (18) 


283b (Martyrs); 320b, 327b (Material Culture and the Q); 374b (Men of the Cave); 494a 


(Myths and Legends in the Q); 508b (Names of the Q); 520a (Narratives); 533b, 535b 
(Nature as Signs) 


IV 


238a, 244a (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 351b (Ragim); 380a (Recitation of 


the Q); 495b (Ritual and the Q) 


9-10 
9-12 
9-25 
9-26 


9-27 
9-98 
10 
11 


III 


61b (Sleep); 98b (Southeast Asian Q Literature); 251a (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


317b 
213b 


(Material Culture and the Q); 513a (Names of the Q) 
(Praise); 297a (Prophets and Prophethood); 577a (Servants) 
143a (Exhortations) 

520a (Narratives) 

37b (Epigraphy) 


341a, 341b (Good News) 
513a (Names of the Q) 

54b (Eternity) 

365b (Grammar and the Q) 


( 
510b (Indifference) 
452b (Muhammad) 
134a (Suffering) 


213a (Beauty); 473b (Creation) 
3b (Earth) 

535b (Nature as Signs) 

133b (Suffering) 


3b (Earth) 

478a (Creation) 

292b (Cave) 

287a (Marvels); 375a (Men of the Cave); 396a (Miracles) 
35 1a (Raqim) 

185a (Syria); 251a (Textual Criticism of the Q) 

374a (Men of the Cave) 

292b (Cave) 

435a (Resurrection) 


314b (Christians and Christianity); 545b (Dog) 
219a (Literature and the Q); 520a (Narratives) 
375b 


151b 
520a (Narratives) 
292b (Cave) 


292b (Cave) 
la (Ears); 433b (History and the Q) 
61b (Sleep); 285b (Time) 


(Trips and Voyages) 
(Archaeology and the Q) 
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11-17 
12 


13 


14 
15 


16 


LF 


18 


18-21 
19 


20 


22 


22-26 
23 


23-24 


24 


III 


III 


III 


374a (Men of the Cave) 


335a (Measurement) 
61b (Sleep); 241b (Textual Criticism of the Q); 288b (Time); 475a (Weights and 


Measures) 


441a (Muhammad); 517b (Narratives); 537a (News) 
302b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


4a (Pairs and Pairing); 184a (Possession and Possessions); 288a (Property) 


236a (Blasphemy) 
181a (Lie) 


396a (Miracles) 
107a (Planets and Stars) 
163a (Sun); 282b (Time) 


98a, 99a (Animal Life); 546a (Dog) 

198a (Fear); 401b (Hand) 

35 1b, 352a (Raqim) 

61b (Sleep); 251b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


374b (Men of the Cave) 


( 
365b (Grammar and the Q); 433b (History and the Q) 
408b (Money) 
61b (Sleep); 179a (Sustenance) 
130b (Stoning) 
164a (Art and Architecture and the Q); 501la (Day, Times of) 
137a (Last Judgment); 427a (Mosque) 
287b (Time); 386b (Truth) 
99a (Animal Life); 546a (Dog) 
364a (Grammar and the Q) 
550a, 552b (Numbers and Enumeration) 
351b 


374b 


(Raqim) 

(Men of the Cave) 

354a (Grammar and the Q) 

524a (Narratives) 

28 1a (Time) 

63a (Persian Literature and the Q) 
484b (Wish and Desire) 


373b (Memory) 
230b (Prayer); 487b (Ritual and the Q) 
138b (Stifism and the Q) 


26 


27 


27-28 
27-31 
28 


29 


29-31 
30 
30-44 
31 


32 


32-35 
32-43 


III 


III 
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147b (Arbitration); 292b (Cave) 

364a (Grammar and the Q); 433b (History and the Q) 
549b (Numbers and Enumeration) 

285b (Time) 


273a (Friends and Friendship) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing); 574a (Seeing and Hearing) 
103a (Sovereignty) 

245b (Book) 

190a (Literacy); 441a, 441b (Muhammad) 

297a (Prophets and Prophethood) 

203a (Teaching); 548a (Word of God) 


389b (Companions of the Prophet) 
520a (Narratives) 


328a (Chronology and the Q); 503a, 503b (Day, Times of) 

80a (Evening); 323b (God and his Attributes); 364b (Grammar and the Q); 489a 
(Ignorance) 

417a, 418b (Morning); 453a (Muhammad); 567b (Obedience) 

222a, 223a (Prayer); 432a (Responsibility) 

281b (Time); 486b (Wish and Desire) 


74a (Ambiguous); 186a (Astray); 225b (Belief and Unbelief) 

59b (Ethics and the Q); 210b, 21 1a (Fire); 270a (Freedom and Predestination); 
416a (Hell and Hellfire) 

203b (Literary Structures of the Q); 383b (Metals and Minerals) 

238b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies) 

15a (Simile); 133a (Suffering); 236a (Tents and Tent Pegs); 465a (Water); 486a 
(Wish and Desire) 


522b (Destiny) 
362b (Grammar and the Q) 
486a (Wish and Desire) 


220b (Belief and Unbelief); 362b (Colors) 

228b, 231b (Foreign Vocabulary); 276a (Furniture and Furnishings); 282b (Gar- 
den); 333b (Gold); 353b, 365b (Grammar and the Q) 

204a (Literary Structures of the Q); 383b (Metals and Minerals); 534a (Nature 
as Signs) 

13b, 18a (Paradise) 

1 1b, 12b (Silk); 106b (Spatial Relations); 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


41a (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
3b (Earth); 260a (Form and Structure of the Q); 305b (Geography) 
524b (Narratives) 


283a (Garden) 


320a (Punishment Stories) 
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32-44 


32-45 
32-46 
33 


37 


38 
39 


40 


4] 
42 


44 
45 


45-50 
46 


48 


III 


II 


520a (Narratives); 533b (Nature as Signs) 
7a (Pairs and Pairing); 10a, 10b (Parable) 


14a (Simile) 

127b (Springs and Fountains) 
524a (Narratives) 

468a (Wealth) 

71a (Justice and Injustice) 


50 1a (Day, Times of) 
137a (Last Judgment) 
287b (Time) 


477a (Creation) 

290b (Gender); 328a (God and his Attributes) 

354b (Medicine and the Q) 

267a (Theology and the Q); 324b (Traditional Disciplines of Q Studies) 


96a (Everyday Life, g In); 352b (Grammar and the Q) 


36a (Epigraphy); 367a (Grammar and the Q) 
586b (Orality) 
468a (Wealth) 


504a (Day, Times of) 
3b (Earth) 


42a (Agriculture and Vegetation); 504a (Day, Times of) 


166a (Art and Architecture and the Q); 504a (Day, Times of) 
401a (Hand) 
533b (Nature as Signs) 


307b (Protection) 


40b, 41b (Agriculture and Vegetation); 52a, 54b (Air and Wind); 504a (Day, 
Times of) 

3a, 3b (Earth); 260a (Form and Structure of the Q); 320b (God and his Attri- 
butes); 369b (Grasses) 

530b (Nature as Signs) 

10a (Parable) 

339b (Transitoriness); 462b (Water) 


520a (Narratives) 


302b (Children) 

6b (Economics); 448b (Hope) 

530b (Nature as Signs) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing); 10b (Parable); 288b (Property) 
468a (Wealth) 


140b (Last Judgment) 
349b (Ranks and Orders); 435a (Resurrection) 


50 


51 
52 
33 


54 


55 


55-59 
56 


oY 


57-58 
58 


60 
60-64 


60-65 
60-82 


61 


II 


III 
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243b (Book) 

412b (Heavenly Book) 

147b (Laughter) 

19a (Sin, Major and Minor); 493a, 493b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


24a (Adam and Eve); 255a (Bowing and Prostration); 447a (Cosmology); 525a, 
526b, 527a (Devil) 

23b (Enemies); 172b (Fall of Man); 274a (Friends and Friendship) 

44b, 45a (Jinn); 523b (Narratives) 

220a (Prayer); 336b (Races) 

109a (Speech) 


82a (Soul) 
64a (Ethics and the Q); 477a (Idolatry and Idolaters) 


64a (Ethics and the Q); 119a (Exegesis of the Q: Classical and Medieval); 416a 
(Hell and Hellfire) 


512a, 512b, 513b (Debate and Disputation) 

398b (Miracles); 579b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
16a (Simile) 

434a (History and the Q) 

332b (Quraysh) 

164a (Sunna) 

320b (Punishment Stories) 


512a (Debate and Disputation) 

341b (Good News) 

382a (Messenger); 400a (Mockery) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing); 300a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
5b (Signs); 460b (Warner) 


226a (Belief and Unbelief); 437a (Conversion) 

64b (Ethics and the Q); 330b (God and his Attributes) 

309b (Provocation); 422b (Remembrance); 432a (Responsibility) 
5b (Signs); 474a (Weights and Measures) 


380a (Mercy) 


322a (God and his Attributes) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing) 


426a (Moses); 523b (Narratives) 

465a (Humor) 

122b (Springs and Fountains) 

464a (Water) 

61a (Alexander); 189a (Authority) 

81b (Khadir/Khidr); 184b (Life); 249b (Magic); 425b (Moses); 520a (Narratives) 
108a (Spatial Relations); 203b (Teaching); 375b (Trips and Voyages) 


426a (Moses) 
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61-63 
62 


62-82 
63 


64 
64-65 
65 


65-82 


66 
66-70 
66-82 
68 


69 
70 
71 


71-82 
72 
73 
74 


76 


77 


III 


III 


III 


II 


IV 


99a (Animal Life) 


504a (Day, Times of) 
58a (Journey); 417b (Morning) 


395a (Miracles) 


526a (Devil) 
218b (Food and Drink) 
287a (Marvels); 394b (Miracles) 


83b (Khadir/Khidr) 
426a (Moses) 


82b (Khadir/Khidr); 224b (Literature and the Q); 


(Mercy) 
577a (Servants); 604b (Ships) 
200b (Teaching); 381b (Trust and Patience) 


465a (Humor) 

61b (Persian Literature and the Q) 

381b (Trust and Patience) 

200b (Teaching); 375b (Trips and Voyages) 

426a (Moses) 

136a (Suffering) 

537a (News) 

381b (Trust and Patience) 

537a (Disobedience) 

381b (Trust and Patience) 
( 


158a (Ark) 
604b 
375b 
225a (Literature and the Q); 426a (Moses) 
381b (Trust and Patience) 

289a (Captives) 

302a (Children) 

489a (Ignorance) 


21b (Parents); 505a (Ritual Purity) 
83a (Soul); 381b (Trust and Patience) 


Ships) 


( 
(Trips and Voyages); 381b (Trust and Patience) 


38 1b (Trust and Patience) 
387b ( 
359a (Grammar and the Q) 


338a (City) 
354a (Grammar and the Q) 
603b (Orphans) 


Companions of the Prophet) 


330b (Maturity); 


610 


379a 


611 


78 


79 


80 


80-81 
82 


83 


83-98 


83-101 
84 
84-85 
86 


86-87 
89 
90 


91 
92 
93-99 
94 


94-98 
95 


III 
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49a (People of the House) 
381b (Trust and Patience) 


537a (News) 
381b (Trust and Patience) 


92a (Kings and Rulers) 
604b (Ships) 
548b (Work) 


302a (Children) 

21b (Parents) 

204b (Teaching) 

175a (Family) 

338a (City) 

603b (Orphans) 

61a, 62a (Alexander) 

332a (Gog and Magog) 

190a (Literacy); 441b (Muhammad); 579b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
61b (Persian Literature and the Q); 302a (Prophets and Prophethood) 


189a (Authority) 
520a (Narratives) 
37a (Stra and the Q) 


375b (Trips and Voyages) 
210b (Power and Impotence) 
46a (Jinn) 


61a (Alexander) 

21 2a (Fire) 

107a (Planets and Stars) 
163a (Sun) 


295b (Chastisement and Punishment) 
46a (Jinn) 


107b (Planets and Stars) 
163a (Sun) 


537a (News) 
46a (Jinn) 
61a (Alexander) 


61a (Alexander); 1 11a (Antichrist); 112b (Apocalypse) 
331b (Gog and Magog) 
375b (Trips and Voyages) 


( 
332a (Gog and Magog) 
354b (Grammar and the Q) 
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96 mz 383a (Metals and Minerals) 
99 m 362a (Grammar and the Q); 547a (Instruments) 
m 185a (Life) 
Iv 435a (Resurrection) 
99-110 m1 520a (Narratives) 
101 rt 400a (Conquest) 
tv. 420a (Remembrance) 
102 1 = 273b (Friends and Friendship) 
102-108 wu 98b (Evil Deeds) 
103 ut 536b (News) 
103-104 wu 337b (Good and Evil) 
103-105 mu 259b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
103-106 mt 33a (Jews and Judaism) 
105 mt 334b (Measurement) 
tv 431b (Responsibility) 
106 m 418a (Hell and Hellfire) 
mz 400a (Mockery) 
v_ 6a (Signs) 
107 m Sla (Eschatology); 60a (Ethics and the Q); 229a (Foreign Vocabulary); 283a 
(Garden) 
tv 13a (Paradise); 431b (Responsibility) 
109 m 545a (Instruments) 
mr 191b (Literacy); 531a (Nature as Signs) 
v_ 273a (Theology and the Q); 465b (Water); 548a (Word of God); 558a (Writing 
and Writing Materials) 
109-110 mm = 143a (Exhortations) 
110 1m 329b (God and his Attributes); 449a (Hope) 
mr 451b (Muhammad) 
1v 300a (Prophets and Prophethood); 311b, 312a (Provocation); 440a (Revela- 
tion and Inspiration) 
v_ 489b (Witness to Faith); 500a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
SURAT Maryam (19) 


1 320a (Chronology and the Q); 477a, 477b (Creation) 

1m 291a (Gender) 

m 7b, 13a, 13b, 14b, 17b (Jesus); 179a (Left Hand and Right Hand); 294b (Mary); 313a 
(Material Culture and the Q); 472b (Mysterious Letters); 508b (Names of the Q); 519b 
(Narratives) 

wv 241a, 244a (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies) 

v  533b (Women and the Q); 575a (Zechariah) 


613 SURAT MARYAM (IQ) 


1 mt 270b 

1-7 Iv. 177b 

1-22 1 313a (Christians and Christianity) 
( 


2 tv 474a (Rhetoric and the Q) 
v  574b (Zechariah) 


2-7 tv 31b (Patriarchy) 


2-15 mt 289a (Mary) 
v 574a, 575a (Zechariah) 


2-33, v_  363b (Trial) 

2-40 wt 519b (Narratives) 
2-58 = v_ 574b (Zechariah) 
( 
( 


(Manuscripts of the Q) 
( 


Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 


2-63 wt 519b (Narratives) 
2-74 wt 519b (Narratives) 
3 m 465a (Humor) 

( 


3-6 1 328a (Chronology and the Q) 
IV 224a, 229a (Prayer) 
v_ 574a (Zechariah) 


3-8 1 233a (Birth) 


4 m 91b (Everyday Life, Q In) 
ut 156b (Law and the Q); 204b (Literary Structures of the Q) 
v_ 570b (Youth and Old Age) 


( 
5 1 344b (Clients and Clientage) 


mt 231a (Lord) 
6 mr 524a (Narratives) 
7 mu 309a (Geography); 341a (Good News) 


ut 51b (John the Baptist); 395b (Miracles) 
v 574b (Zechariah) 


( 
7-9 v_ 545b (Word of God) 


8 Iv 21 1a (Power and Impotence) 

v 574b (Zechariah) 
9 1 476a, 477a (Creation) 

v  553b (World); 574b (Zechariah) 
10 1 499b (Day, Times of) 


v_ 574b (Zechariah) 


11 t 149a (Archaeology and the Q); 165a (Art and Architecture and the Q); 503a, 
503b (Day, Times of) 
m 80a (Evening); 299b (Geography) 
mr 416b (Morning) 


SURAT MARYAM (19) 


12 


12-15 


13 
14 


15 


16 


16-21 


16-33 


16-34 
16-35 
16-40 
17 


17-21 
17-22 
18 


18-19 
19 


19-20 


IV 


223a, 227b (Prayer); 293b (Prophets and Prophethood); 439b (Revelation and 


Inspiration); 516b (Sacred Precincts) 
28 1a (Time); 546a (Word of God) 


8a ( Jesus); 51b (John the Baptist) 
570b (Youth and Old Age) 


289a (Mary) 
574b (Zechariah) 


234a (Love and Affection) 


537a (Disobedience) 

60b (Ethics and the Q); 98a (Evil Deeds); 447b (Honor) 
233b, 234a (Love and Affection) 

204b (Teaching) 


91b (Everyday Life, g In) 
17b (Jesus) 
435b (Resurrection) 


260b (Form and Structure of the Q) 

8a (Jesus); 441b (Muhammad); 524b (Narratives) 

302b (Prophets and Prophethood); 470a (Rhetoric and the Q) 
173b (Stra) 

19a (Emigration) 

13a (Jesus) 

41 1a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 


292b (Mary) 
11b (Jesus) 
1 15a (Spirit); 574b (Zechariah) 


533b (Women and the Q) 
289a (Mary) 
7b, 8a ( Jesus) 


52b (Air and Wind); 87a (Angel); 203a (Barrier) 
278b (Gabriel); 443b (Holy Spirit) 
8a, 14a (Jesus); 293a, 293b (Mary) 


81b (Soul); 115a (Spirit); 37 1a (Trinity); 412b (Veil); 445b (Vision and Blindness) 


293a (Mary); 395b (Miracles) 
233b (Birth) 


92b (Everyday Life, g In) 
308a (Protection) 


315b (Material Culture and the Q) 


290b (Prophets and Prophethood); 356a, 356b (Readings of the Q); 505a (Ritual 


Purity) 
298b (Chastity) 
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20 1 233b (Birth); 299a (Chastity) 
mr 294a (Mary) 
Iv. 585a (Sex and Sexuality) 
v_ 533b (Women and the Q) 
( 


21 1 233b (Birth) 

m 185b (Fate) 

mz 16a (Jesus) 

v_ 574b (Zechariah) 
22-23 ir 13a (Jesus) 
22-26 i 8a (Jesus) 
22-33 m1 293a (Mary) 


23 1 494b (Date Palm); 530a (Dialects) 
1m 305b (Geography); 358a (Grammar and the Q) 
v_ 133b (Suffering) 


23-25. 1 495a (Date Palm) 
23-26 v  533b (Women and the Q) 
24 m 234a (Foreign Vocabulary) 
v_ 127b (Springs and Fountains) 
24-25 mt 395b (Miracles) 
24-26 i 13a, 14a (Jesus) 
25 1 494b (Date Palm) 
1 305b (Geography) 


26 mu 180b (Fasting) 
m 14a (Jesus); 562b (Oaths) 
v 449b (Vow) 


27 1 299b (Chastity) 
27-28 1 59a (‘Aisha bint Abi Bakr) 
27-33 mt 13a (Jesus) 


28 1 1b (Aaron); 261b (Brother and Brotherhood); 299a (Chastity) 
m 509a (Imran) 
ur 519b (Narratives) 
IV. 585a (Sex and Sexuality) 
v_ 54a (Sister) 


( 
( 


29 rt 149a (Archaeology and the Q); 570b (Youth and Old Age) 
29-30 ur 395b (Miracles) 
30 1 245a (Book) 


ur 8a, 16a (Jesus); 508a (Names of the Q) 
Iv 579a (Servants); 585a (Sex and Sexuality) 
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30-31 1 328a (Chronology and the Q) 
Iv 224a (Prayer) 


( 
( 
30-32. 1 16l1a (Arrogance) 
30-33 m1 289a (Mary) 
30-35 mt 295a (Mary) 


31 1 66b (Almsgiving); 102b (Anointing); 236b (Blessing) 
mt 12b, 16a (Jesus) 
v_ 197a (Taxation) 

32 m 60b (Ethics and the Q); 447b (Honor) 
mt 233b (Love and Affection) 


33 m 91b (Everyday Life, g In) 
mt 17b (Jesus); 143a (Last Judgment) 
tv. 435b (Resurrection) 


33-36 1 170b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 


34 m 8a, 14b, 15a (Jesus) 
v 533b (Women and the Q); 544b (Word of God) 


34-35 1 117a (Apologetics) 
33a (Patriarchy) 
Vv 369a (Trinity) 


34-36 ur 300a (Material Culture and the Q) 
34-40 mr 8a (Jesus) 


35 1 319a (Chronology and the Q); 475a, 475b (Creation); 516b (Decision) 
m 185b (Fate); 269a (Freedom and Predestination); 327b, 329b (God and his 
Attributes) 
Iv 33b (Patriarchy) 
v_ 287a (Time); 542b (Word of God) 


36 1m 96a (Everyday Life, Q In) 
mr 229b, 230a (Lord) 


37-39 1 17b (Jesus) 


39 1 500a (Day, Times of) 
m 395b (Hadith and the Q) 
m 137a (Last Judgment); 442b (Muhammad) 
tv 430b (Repentance and Penance) 
v 543a, 545a (Word of God) 


41 1 5b (Abraham); 330a (Chronology and the Q) 
m 71a (Ethics and the Q); 260b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
m 441b (Muhammad); 524b (Narratives) 
Iv. 291b, 302b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
v_ 258a (Theology and the Q); 570a (Youth and Old Age) 


41-47 tw 33a (Patriarchy) 


617 SURAT MARYAM (IQ) 


41-48 1 21a (Parents) 

41-50 1 6b (Abraham); 330a (Chronology and the Q) 
mr 494a, 494b (Myths and Legends in the Q); 519b (Narratives) 
v  574b (Zechariah) 

42-45 mt 212b ( 

42-49 1 193a (Azar) 

43 Iv. 29a (Path or Way) 


44 1 536b (Disobedience) 
m 98a (Evil Deeds) 
mr 44b (Jinn) 
v_120b (Spiritual Beings) 


45 mu 274a (Friends and Friendship) 


Literature and the Q) 


46 1 7a (Abraham) 
v_ 130b (Stoning) 
47 1 7a (Abraham) 


Iv 225a (Prayer) 
48 mr 63b (Joy and Misery) 
Iv 228b, 229a (Prayer) 


48-49 1 6a (Abraham) 
ur 494b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 


49 1 7b (Abraham) 
m 56la, 561b, 562a (Isaac); 563b (Ishmael) 
ur la (Jacob) 


50 1 83a (Anatomy) 
v_ 574b (Zechariah) 
51 1m 260b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
ur 424b (Moses) 
mr = 524b (Narratives) 
Iv. 290a, 292a (Prophets and Prophethood) 


51-58 ur 519b (Narratives) 


52 1 308b (Geography) 
Iv 292a (Prophets and Prophethood); 513b (Sacred Precincts) 
v 29a (Sinai); 110a (Speech) 

53 tla (Aaron); 260a, 260b (Brother and Brotherhood) 
v  574b (Zechariah) 


54 1m 260b (Form and Structure of the Q); 564a (Ishmael) 
m1 = 524b (Narratives) 
tv 290a, 291b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


54-55 1 8a (Abraham) 
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55 


57 
538 


60 
61 
62 


63 
64 


66 


66-67 
67 


68 
69 
71 
71-72 
73 


74 


II 


358a (Grammar and the Q) 
223b (Prayer) 


71a (Ethics and the Q); 260b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
524b (Narratives) 
29 1b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


484a (Idris) 
249b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 
41b (Stra and the Q); 249b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


183b (Asceticism); 236b (Blessing); 254b (Bowing and Prostration) 

11b (Election); 57 1a (Israel) 

2a (Jacob); 190a (Literacy); 486b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 

221b, 223b (Prayer); 291a (Prophets and Prophethood); 368b, 378a (Recitation 
of the Q) 

393a (Turkish Literature and the Q); 471b (Weeping); 574a (Zechariah) 


426b (Repentance and Penance) 
393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


503a, 503b (Day, Times of) 

80a, 80b (Evening); 91b (Everyday Life, Q In) 

109b (Language and Style of the Q); 416b (Morning) 
482b (Rhymed Prose) 

281a (Time) 

282b (Garden) 

293a (Prophets and Prophethood); 310b (Provocation) 
458b (Courage) 

322b (God and his Attributes) 

184a (Possession and Possessions); 288a (Property) 


506b (Death and the Dead) 
358a (Grammar and the Q) 
17b (Jesus) 


477a, 479a (Creation) 


57b (Ethics and the Q) 
421a (Remembrance) 


63b (Joy and Misery) 
592b (Shi'a) 

240a (Foretelling in the Q) 
417b (Hell and Hellfire) 


190a (Literacy) 
7a (Signs); 36b (Sira and the Q) 


293a (Generations); 353b, 355b (Grammar and the Q) 
320a (Punishment Stories) 


619 


75-76 
75-98 
76 
77 


77-80 
78 


79 


83 
84 
85 
87 


88-92 
88-93 
88-95 
93 
94 
96 
97 


97-98 
98 


501a (Day, Times of) 

137a (Last Judgment) 

432a (Responsibility); 538b (Scholar) 
287b (Time) 


12a (Paradise) 

519b (Narratives) 

435b (Conversion) 
( 


302b (Children) 
31b (Patriarchy) 
468a (Wealth) 


221b (Belief and Unbelief) 


( 

465b (Covenant) 

293a (Generations) 
( 


243b (Book) 
493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


( 
295a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
40a (Jihad); 550a (Numbers and Enumeration) 
435a (Resurrection) 


465b (Covenant) 
49b (Eschatology); 55 1a, 552b (Intercession) 
379b (Mercy) 


236a (Blasphemy) 

33a (Patriarchy) 

7b (Jesus) 

187a (Possession and Possessions); 576b (Servants) 
550a (Numbers and Enumeration) 

233b (Love and Affection) 


132a (Arabic Language) 
341a, 341b (Good News) 
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108b (Language, Concept of); 113b (Language and Style of the Q); 443a 


(Muhammad) 
143a (Exhortations) 


405b (Hearing and Deafness) 
425a (Remnant) 
479b (Whisper) 
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Strat TA HA (20) 


1 320a (Chronology and the Q); 453b (Gosmology) 
ut 472b (Mysterious Letters); 490b (Myths and Legends in the Q); 503b (Names of the 
Prophet); 519a (Narratives) 
tv 587b (Sheets) 
v  324a (Traditional Disciplines of Q Studies); 395b, 395b (Tuwa) 


1 ut 197a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
1-8 mt 519a (Narratives) 

1-77. .w_ 105b, 106a (Plagues) 

1-113 mr 519a (Narratives) 


2 ut 63b (Joy and Misery); 440b, 452b (Muhammad) 
2-3 v 395b (Tuwa) 
3 mu 142b (Exhortations) 


Iv 230a (Prayer) 


( 
4 1 472b (Creation) 
tv 292b (Prophets and Prophethood); 446a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
v 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


5 1 103b, 105b (Anthropomorphism); 443b (Cosmology) 
m 325b (God and his Attributes) 


5-8 v_ 500b (Witnessing and Testifying) 
6 m 4a (Earth) 
v 393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
7-8 v_ 137b (Siifism and the Q) 
8 m 319b (God and his Attributes) 
( 


tv. 185a (Possession and Possessions) 
v_ 501a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
9 1 532b (Dialogues) 
m 254b (Form and Structure of the Q); 435b (History and the Q) 
mt 524a (Narratives) 
9-14 ww 211b, 213b (Fire) 
9-44 ww 558a 
9-99 im 519a 
Iv 320a 


10 nm 74a 
574b (Seeing and Hearing) 
v  95b (South Asian Literatures and the Q) 


10-12 m1 529b (Nature as Signs) 
10-48 1 468b (Createdness of the Q) 


Invitation) 


Narratives) 


Punishment Stories) 


pe en ee 


Family) 


621 SURAT TA HA (20) 


11 v_ 110b (Speech) 
11-17 mt 421a (Moses) 
12 1 329b (Chronology and the Q); 346b (Clothing) 


m 173a (Fall of Man); 348b (Grammar and the Q) 

mt 495b (Myths and Legends in the Q); 529b (Nature as Signs) 

Iv 282b (Profane and Sacred); 513a (Sacred Precincts) 

v 248a (Textual Criticism of the Q); 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 395b 
(Tuwa) 


12-14 1 329b (Chronology and the Q) 
1m 330a (God and his Attributes) 


13 m 11b (Election) 
mr 495b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
tv. 217a (Prayer); 291b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


14 1 329b (Chronology and the Q) 
1m 330a (God and his Attributes) 
ut 495b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
Iv 224a, 229b (Prayer); 420a, 423b (Remembrance) 
v_ 500b (Witnessing and Testifying); 555b (Worship) 


14-16 mr 143a (Last Judgment) 


15 1 50la (Day, Times of) 
um 148b (Expeditions and Battles); 423b (Hidden and the Hidden) 
mt 137a (Last Judgment) 
Vv 287b (Time); 395b (Tuwa) 


(Ti 
16 v_ 396b (Tuwa); 486b (Wish and Desire) 
17-21 wu 464b (Humor) 
Iv 508b (Rod) 
17-23, 1 421b (Moses) 
Iv 296b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
( 


18 m 356b (Grammar and the Q); 465a (Humor); 546a (Instruments) 
20 t 99a (Animal Life) 

21 v  29b (Stra and the Q); 393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 

22 1 364a (Colors) 


1m 335b (Good and Evil) 
24 tv 67b (Pharaoh) 
25 mt 495b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
25-34 Iv 224a (Prayer) 
25-35. 1 328a (Chronology and the Q) 
27 mr 113a (Language and Style of the Q) 
27-28 1 108b (Language, Concept of) 
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39-43 
40 


4] 


42 


43 


44 


46 


47 


48 
51-55 
52 
53 


II 


II 


IV 


174a (Family) 

260a (Brother and Brotherhood) 
la (Aaron) 

260b (Brother and Brotherhood) 
420b (Moses) 

393b (Miracles) 

439b (Revelation and Inspiration) 
20a (Parents) 


103b (Anthropomorphism); 158a (Ark); 345b (Clients and Clientage) 

10b (Egypt); 23b (Enemies); 323b, 324b (God and his Attributes) 

202a (Literary Structures of the Q); 233b (Love and Affection) 

126b (Springs and Fountains); 375a (Trips and Voyages); 463b (Water) 
( 


345b 
260b (Brother and Brotherhood); 302b (Children); 405a (Consolation); 518b 


(Deliverance) 

390b (Midian) 

37a (People of the Book); 49a (People of the House); 523b (Salvation); 606a 
(Shu‘ayb) 

285b (Time) 

345b 
291b 


Clients and Clientage) 


Clients and Clientage) 


Bn ee 


Prophets and Prophethood) 


260a (Brother and Brotherhood) 
308a (Geography) 

106a (Plagues) 

67b (Pharaoh) 


35a (Peace) 
221b (Teaching and Preaching the Q) 


83b (Anatomy) 
196b (Fear) 
574b (Seeing and Hearing) 


260a (Brother and Brotherhood) 
399a (Haman) 
35a (Peace); 225a (Prayer) 


Beer en 


440a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
523a (Destiny) 
269b (Freedom and Predestination) 


2b, 3a (Earth) 
336a (Races) 
132a (Strangers and Foreigners); 462b (Water) 


623 SURAT TA HA (20) 


53-54 1 473b (Creation) 
54 t 96b (Animal Life) 
54-55 1 473a (Creation) 


55 1 230b (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life); 264b (Burial); 476a, 479a 
(Creation); 556a (Druzes) 
Iv 6b (Pairs and Pairing) 


56 v_ 6a (Signs) 

56-70 mt 249b (Magic) 
57 mr 246a (Magic) 
58 mr 246a (Magic) 


59 1 500b, 504a (Day, Times of) 
mz 416b (Morning) 
v_ 281b (Time) 

61 m 162a (Failure) 


ut 174a (Lawful and Unlawful) 
62 v_ 479b (Whisper) 


( 
63 1 530b (Dialects) 
m 359a, 359b (Grammar and the Q) 
mr 246a (Magic) 
Vv  239b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


64 Iv 348b (Ranks and Orders) 
65 1 518b (Deliverance) 


( 
( 
( 
65-73 ur 211b (Literature and the Q) 
( 
( 


65-76 mt 393b (Miracles) 


66 mu 546b (Instruments) 
mr 246a (Magic) 
Iv. 509a (Rod) 
v  393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


67 mt 398a (Miracles) 
69 Iv. 523a (Salvation) 


70 1 la (Aaron); 255a (Bowing and Prostration) 
mr =229b (Lord) 
tv. 483a (Rhymed Prose) 


71 1 295b (Chastisement and Punishment); 487b, 488a (Crucifixion); 494b (Date 
Palm) 
mu 305b (Geography) 
m 44a (Jinn); 246a (Magic) 
Iv 67b (Pharaoh) 
v_ 201b (Teaching) 


SURAT TA HA (20) 


71-73 
72 


72-73 
73 
74 


74-76 
75 


76 


77 


77-78 


78 


79 
80 


81 
81-82 
82 


II 


355a (Grammar and the Q) 
516b (Decision) 

65a (Judgment) 

286b (Proof) 

246a (Magic); 378b (Mercy) 


385a (Community and Society in the Q) 
416b (Hell and Hellfire) 


2b (Pairs and Pairing) 

127b (Language and Style of the Q) 

14a (Paradise) 

505b (Ritual Purity) 

393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


488a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 

35a (Peace); 440a (Revelation and Inspiration) 

375a (Trips and Voyages); 464b (Water); 546a (Word of God) 
213a (Fire) 

394a (Miracles); 423b (Moses) 

10b (Egypt); 184a (Fasting) 

67a (Pharaoh) 

126b (Springs and Fountains); 377a (Troops); 463b (Water) 
425a (Moses); 583b (Oppression) 

98a (Animal Life); 518b (Deliverance) 

23b (Enemies); 215b (Flying); 308b (Geography) 

394a (Miracles) 


443b (Revelation and Inspiration); 513b (Sacred Precincts); 523b (Salvation) 


29a (Sinai) 
93a (Anger) 
428b (Repentance and Penance) 


( 
225b (Belief and Unbelief) 
321a (God and his Attributes) 
379b (Mercy) 
43 1b (Responsibility) 


1b (Aaron); 274a (Calf of Gold) 


274a (Calf of Gold) 
358b (Grammar and the Q) 


( 
424b (Moses) 
155b (Stifism and the Q) 
405a (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 524b (Samaritans) 


624. 


625 SURAT TA HA (20) 


86 1 93a, 93b (Anger) 
ut 172b (Lawful and Unlawful); 217b (Literature and the Q); 424b (Moses) 


86-89 1 465b 
87 1 23a 


= 


Covenant) 


Beauty); 274a, 276a (Calf of Gold) 


=> 


1m 358b (Grammar and the Q) 

ur 496a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
87-88 mr 394b (Miracles) 
88 1 99a (Animal Life); 274b (Calf of Gold) 
89 Iv 5a (Pairs and Pairing) 
90 ut 567b (Obedience) 


90-94 1 274a (Calf of Gold) 
92-93 1 537a (Disobedience) 
( 


94 1 276a (Calf of Gold) 
i 352b (Grammar and the Q) 
Iv 20a (Parents); 403b (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 
v_  524b (Women and the Q) 


95 m 358b (Grammar and the Q) 
95-97 1 274a (Calf of Gold) 
96 1 274b, 275b (Calf of Gold) 


ur 394b (Miracles) 
tv 290b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
v_ 82b (Soul); 474b (Weights and Measures) 


97 1 274a, 274b, 275a (Calf of Gold) 
un 10b (Egypt); 348a, 358a, 358b (Grammar and the Q) 
tv. 524b (Samaritans) 
v_ 126b (Springs and Fountains); 463b (Water) 


98 v_ 501a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


99 i 435b (History and the Q) 
ur 420a (Moses); 441a (Muhammad); 517b (Narratives); 537a (News) 
tv 302b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


100 v_ 474a (Weights and Measures) 
100-113 mr 519a (Narratives) 

101 v_ 474a (Weights and Measures) 
102 1 363a, 363b (Colors) 


wu 439b (History and the Q); 547a (Instruments) 
tv. 435a (Resurrection); 599b (Shr‘ism and the Q) 


103 v 479a, 479b (Whisper) 
108 v 479a (Whisper) 
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109 


110 
110-114 
111 


112 
113 


114 


115 


115-117 
115-123 


115-128 
115-135 
116 


116-123 


117 


118 


118-119 


119 


IV 


463a (Court) 

552b (Intercession) 

141a (Last Judgment) 

163b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 
4b (Pairs and Pairing) 

247b (Book) 

162a (Failure) 

182b (Life) 

172b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 

70b (Justice and Injustice) 

226b (Foreign Vocabulary); 497b (Illiteracy) 

113b (Language and Style of the Q); 193b (Literary Structures of the Q); 
585a (Orality) 

280b (Profane and Sacred); 443b (Revelation and Inspiration); 566a (Scrip- 
ture and the Q) 

340b (Translations of the Q) 

321b (God and his Attributes) 

91b (Kings and Rulers); 441b (Muhammad); 519a (Narratives) 

128a (Politics and the Q); 294a (Prophets and Prophethood); 538a (Scholar) 
25a, 25b (Adam and Eve); 465a (Covenant) 

334a (Traditional Disciplines of Q Studies) 

448a 
448a 
530a 
519a 


Cosmology) 


Cosmology) 
Women and the Q) 


Pe eee 


Narratives) 

519a (Narratives) 

24a (Adam and Eve); 255a (Bowing and Prostration); 447a (Cosmology); 525a 
(Devil) 

172b (Fall of Man) 

45a (Jinn) 

220a (Prayer) 


525b (Devil) 


447b, 454a, 455a (Cosmology) 
172b (Fall of Man) 
490a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 


( 
454a (Cosmology) 
84a (Anatomy) 


172b (Fall of Man) 
209b (Literature and the Q) 


281b (Time) 


120-123 
121 


121-122 


122 


122-123 


123 


126 
128 


129 


130 


130-135 
131 


132 


SURAT TA HA (20) 


25a (Adam and Eve); 447a, 447b, 454a (Cosmology); 526a (Devil) 

54a (Eternity); 172b (Fall of Man); 219b (Food and Drink); 335b (Good and 
Evil) 

92b (Kings and Rulers) 

295a (Prophets and Prophethood) 

82b (Soul); 360a (Tree); 479a (Whisper); 530a (Women and the Q); 57la 
(Zaqqum) 

525a (Devil) 

25a (Adam and Eve); 41b (Agriculture and Vegetation); 84a (Anatomy); 
346b (Clothing); 435a (Conversion); 447b (Cosmology); 536a, 536b, 538a 
(Disobedience) 

66a (Ethics and the Q); 506b (Impeccability) 

58 1a, 584a (Sex and Sexuality) 

25a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


379a (Mercy) 


25b, 26a (Adam and Eve); 436b (Conversion); 455a (Cosmology) 
11b (Election) 
291b (Prophets and Prophethood); 429a (Repentance and Penance) 


436a (Conversion) 
173a (Fall of Man) 


25a (Adam and Eve) 

23b, 24a (Enemies); 173a, 173a (Fall of Man) 
63b (Joy and Misery) 

109b (Speech) 


454a (Cosmology) 


434a (History and the Q) 
425a (Remnant) 


45a (Eschatology) 
185a (Life) 
289b (Time); 547b (Word of God) 


14a (Abrogation); 27a (Adoration); 327b (Chronology and the Q); 498a (Day 
and Night); 503b (Day, Times of) 

82a (Everyday Life, g In); 315a (Glorification of God); 340a (Good Deeds) 
40a (Jihad); 446b, 452b (Muhammad) 

107a (Planets and Stars); 220b, 222a, 222b, 223a, 223b (Prayer) 

134a (Suffering); 163a (Sun); 282b (Time) 


( 
143a (Exhortations) 
( 


453a (Muhammad) 
178b, 179a (Sustenance) 


327b (Chronology and the Q) 
222a (Prayer) 
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133 1 245b (Book) 
mu 434a (History and the Q); 545a (Instruments) 
ut 425b (Moses); 452a (Muhammad) 
Iv. 569b, 570b (Scrolls) 
v_ 8a (Signs); 301a (Torah) 
134 Iv 453b (Reward and Punishment) 


135. Iv 29a (Path or Way) 


SURAT AL-ANBIYA’ (21) 


mi 516b, 521a (Narratives) 
tv. 495b, 496a (Ritual and the Q) 


1 m 148b (Expeditions and Battles) 
mt 138a (Last Judgment) 
2 1 222a (Belief and Unbelief) 


Iv 423b (Remembrance) 
2-3 mt 247a (Magic) 


3 m 361b (Grammar and the Q) 
mt 246a (Magic); 449b (Muhammad) 
v_ 479b (Whisper) 


3-4 Iv 31 1a (Provocation) 
4 Lb (Ears) 
1v_ 4a (Pairs and Pairing) 
5 1 41b (Agriculture and Vegetation); 542b (Divination); 546b, 552a (Dreams and 
Sleep) 


m 241b (Foretelling in the Q) 

m 116b (Language and Style of the Q); 219b (Literature and the Q); 450a 
(Muhammad) 

tv. 112a, 112b (Poetry and Poets); 178b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 
296a, 301a (Prophets and Prophethood); 311b (Provocation); 442b (Revelation 
and Inspiration); 477a (Rhymed Prose) 

v_ 546a (Word of God) 


5-6 mt 453a (Muhammad) 
6-15 wv  320b (Punishment Stories) 


7 mt 372b (Memory) 
tv 49a (People of the House); 217a, 230a (Prayer); 302a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
v_ 301b, 303b (Torah) 


8 1 80a (Anatomy) 
m 217a (Food and Drink) 
9 v_ 258a (Theology and the Q) 


11 1 479a (Creation) 


16-17 


23 


24 
29 


28 


29 
30 


30-33 
31 


32 


442a (Cosmology) 
410b (Heaven and Sky) 
4a (Pairs and Pairing) 


473a (Creation) 
279b (Time) 
( 
( 


544b (Word of God) 


160b (Arrogance) 
264a (Pride) 


435a (Conversion) 


( 
( 
50 1a (Day, Times of) 
220a (Prayer) 

( 


236a (Blasphemy) 


325b (God and his Attributes) 


SURAT AL-ANBIYA’ (21) 


78a, 80b (Philosophy and the Q); 119a (Polemic and Polemical Language); 161b 
(Polytheism and Atheism); 215a (Praise); 220a, 220b (Prayer); 287a (Proof) 


393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


43 1a (Responsibility) 


136a (Suffering); 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
286b (Proof); 312b (Provocation); 538b (Scholar) 
( 


329b (Chronology and the Q) 
(God and his Attributes); 557b (Invitation) 
300a (Prophets and Prophethood) 


330a 


500b 


( 
197b (Fear) 
141a (Last Judgment) 


Witnessing and Testifying) 


4b (Pairs and Pairing); 163b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 


418a (Hell and Hellfire) 


95b (Animal Life); 442a (Cosmology); 477b (Creation) 
327b (God and his Attributes); 410b (Heaven and Sky) 


530b (Nature as Signs) 
554a (Science and the Q) 


126a (Springs and Fountains); 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 462b 


(Water); 544a (Word of God) 


259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 


2b, 3a (Earth) 
554a (Science and the Q) 


45a (Agriculture and Vegetation) 


41 1a (Heaven and Sky); 460b (House, Domestic and Divine) 


307b (Protection) 
5b (Signs) 
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33 


34 


45 


47 


48 


48-49 
48-73 
49 


50 


27a (Adoration); 442b, 445b (Cosmology); 501a (Day, Times of) 

315a (Glorification of God); 327b (God and his Attributes) 

4b (Pairs and Pairing); 107a, 107b (Planets and Stars); 552b (Science and the Q) 
163a (Sun) 


54a (Eternity) 

28b (Epigraphy) 

486a (Ritual and the Q) 

83a (Soul); 133b (Suffering); 363a (Trial) 


400a (Mockery); 448b (Muhammad) 


56b (Ethics and the Q) 
204b (Teaching) 


448b (Muhammad) 


222a (Belief and Unbelief) 
210b (Fire); 415a (Hell and Hellfire) 


181a (Symbolic Imagery) 
400a, 400b (Mockery); 453a (Muhammad) 


387b (Companions of the Prophet) 
307b (Protection) 
82a (Soul); 430a (Victory) 


83b (Anatomy) 
442b (Muhammad) 
312a (Provocation) 


522b (Destiny) 

70b (Ethics and the Q); 217b (Food and Drink); 305a, 305b (Geography); 545b 
(Instruments) 

140b (Last Judgment); 275b (Markets); 334b (Measurement); 409a (Money) 
457b (Reward and Punishment) 

313b (Trade and Commerce); 473b (Weights and Measures); 493a (Witnessing 
and Testifying) 


486b (Criterion) 

186b (Light); 424b (Moses); 507b (Names of the Q); 524a (Narratives) 
343a (Ramadan) 

300b, 301b (Torah) 

la (Aaron) 

521a (Narratives) 


50 1a (Day, Times of) 
196b, 197b (Fear) 
137a (Last Judgment) 
287b (Time) 


510a, 513a (Names of the Q) 
230a (Prayer) 


631 SURAT AL-ANBIYA’ (21) 


51 mr 524a (Narratives) 
tv 537b (Scholar) 
v_ 258a (Theology and the Q) 


51-70 m1 340b (Mecca) 
tv 21a (Parents) 


51-71 1 193a (Azar) 


51-73. 1 6b (Abraham); 330a (Chronology and the Q) 
mz 494a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 


52 1 162b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
mu 474a (Iconoclasm); 476b (Idolatry and Idolaters); 481b (Idols and Images) 
tv 160a (Polytheism and Atheism) 


( 
( 
52-54 wm 474a (Iconoclasm) 
53 v_ 317a (Tradition and Custom) 
54 mu 43b (Error) 
56 1 472a (Creation) 


57 u 474a (Iconoclasm); 481a, 481b (Idols and Images) 
ut 561b (Oaths) 


57-58 1 7a (Abraham) 
mr 494b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 


58 1m 474b (Iconoclasm) 
59 mu 481b (Idols and Images) 
61 t 501b (Day, Times of) 


v_ 497a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
62-67 1 533b 
63 1m 210b 


(Dialogues) 
(Literature and the Q) 
66 Iv 5a (Pairs and Pairing) 
67 tv 21a (Parents) 
67-69 mt 539a (Nimrod) 
68-69 1 7a (Abraham) 
m 211b (Fire) 
mr 224b (Literature and the Q); 494b (Myths and Legends in the Q); 529b (Nature 
as Signs) 
68-71 mi 219a (Literature and the Q) 
v 574b (Zechariah) 


69 m 211b (Fire); 455b (Hot and Cold) 

ut 393a (Miracles) 

v_ 95b (South Asian Literatures and the Q); 109a (Speech); 545a (Word of God) 
71 1 6a (Abraham); 519a (Deliverance) 

m 309a (Geography) 
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72 


72-73 


73 


74 


74-91 
76 


76-77 
77 
78 


78-79 


78-82 
79 


80 


81 


III 


494b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 

513b (Sacred Precincts) 

107a (Spatial Relations) 

7b (Abraham) 

562a (Isaac); 563b (Ishmael) 

la ( Jacob); 520a (Narratives) 

439b (Revelation and Inspiration) 

66b (Almsgiving) 

358b (Grammar and the Q); 503a (Imam) 

95a (Kings and Rulers) 

223b (Prayer); 294b, 300b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
197a (Taxation) 

519a (Deliverance) 

63a (Ethics and the Q) 

524a (Narratives) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing); 538a (Scholar) 

21b (Sin, Major and Minor); 574b (Zechariah) 


522a (Narratives) 


519a (Deliverance) 

63b (Joy and Misery) 

430a (Victory); 574b (Zechariah) 
553b (Drowning) 

99a (Animal Life) 

394b (Hadith and the Q) 

315b (Psalms) 


148a (Arbitration) 
226a (Literature and the Q) 
77a (Solomon) 


77a (Solomon) 


496a (David) 

315a (Glorification of God) 

524a (Narratives) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing); 315b (Psalms); 538a (Scholar) 


155b (Archaeology and the Q); 346b (Clothing); 496a (David) 

145b (Expeditions and Battles) 

249a (Magic); 253b (Manual Labor); 487b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
200b (Teaching) 


52a, 52b, 53b (Air and Wind) 

487a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 

513b (Sacred Precincts); 537b (Scholar) 

77b (Solomon); 412a (Vehicles); 470b (Weather) 


633 SURAT AL-ANBIYA’ (21) 


81-82 1 164b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 
82 1 526b (Devil) 
m 467b (Hunting and Fishing) 
mt 44b (Jinn); 253b (Manual Labor); 487a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
tv 307b (Protection) 
v_ 77a (Solomon); 120b (Spiritual Beings) 
83 mt 378a (Mercy) 
v 134a (Suffering); 381a (Trust and Patience) 


83-84 ut 50a, 50b ( Job) 
v_ 574b (Zechariah) 


83-85 v  380b (Trust and Patience) 
84 v_ 134a (Suffering) 


85 1 8a (Abraham); 527b, 528a (Dha I-Kifl) 
m 484a (Idris); 564a (Ishmael) 
v  38la (Trust and Patience) 


85-86 v_ 246a, 249b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


87 1 494a (Darkness) 
mr 54a, 54b ( Jonah); 305b (Material Culture and the Q) 
Iv 223b (Prayer); 429b (Repentance and Penance) 
v 488b (Witness to Faith); 500b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


87-88 1 93b (Anger); 99a (Animal Life) 
m 53a (Jonah) 
v_ 574b (Zechariah) 
88 Iv 430a (Repentance and Penance) 
89-90 mr 210b (Literature and the Q); 289a (Mary) 
v_ 574b (Zechariah) 
90 mt 51b (John the Baptist) 
Iv. 142b (Politics and the Q) 


91 rt 52b (Air and Wind); 87a (Angel); 298b (Chastity) 
mu 278b (Gabriel); 442a, 443b (Holy Spirit) 
m 14a (Jesus); 289a, 293a, 293b (Mary) 
Iv. 581a, 583b (Sex and Sexuality) 
v_ 4a (Signs); 81b (Soul); 114b (Spirit); 37 1a (Trinity) 


91-93 ut 7b, 14a (Jesus) 


92 1 372a (Community and Society in the Q) 
m 330a (God and his Attributes) 
( 
( 


92-93 m 497a (Illiteracy) 
93-94 v  387a (Truth) 
94 1 243b, 243b (Book) 
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95 


96-97 


97 


97-103 
98 


101-107 
102 
103 
104 


105 


105-112 
107 


108 


109 
110 


111 
bl 


173a (Lawful and Unlawful) 


1 11a (Antichrist); 112b (Apocalypse); 398b (Conquest) 
143b (Last Judgment) 

434b (Resurrection) 

61a (Alexander) 

331b (Gog and Magog) 

361a (Grammar and the Q); 489a, 489a (Ignorance) 
387a (Truth) 


34b (Peace) 

415a (Hell and Hellfire) 

241b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 
436b (Mosque) 

478b (Whisper) 

47b (Eschatology); 198a (Fear) 


479a (Creation) 

395b (Hadith and the Q); 411b (Heaven and Sky); 439b (History and the Q); 
545a (Instruments) 

140a (Last Judgment) 

6b (Pairs and Pairing); 34b (Peace); 435a (Resurrection) 

242a (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


244b (Book) 

152a (Expeditions and Battles); 340b (Good Deeds) 
4a, 6a (Jerusalem); 305b (Material Culture and the Q) 
315a, 316a (Psalms) 


143a (Exhortations); 261b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


382b (Messenger); 442b, 443b (Muhammad) 
299b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


329b (God and his Attributes) 
294a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
500a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


305b (Material Culture and the Q) 
4a (Pairs and Pairing) 

479b (Whisper) 

288b (Time) 

305b (Material Culture and the Q) 


635 


SURAT AL-HAJJ (22) 


Sorat AL-Haygy (22) 


230b ( 

264a (Form and Structure of the Q) 

250b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 496b (Ritual and the Q) 
174b (Stra) 


1 50la (Day, Times of) 

mu 148b (Expeditions and Battles); 264a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
mt 137a (Last Judgment) 

v_ 174b (Stra); 287b (Time) 


Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life) 


 556a (Intoxicants) 
m 106a (Lactation); 227b (Load or Burden) 

v_ 476b (Wet-Nursing) 

1 512b (Debate and Disputation); 524b (Devil) 

mr 579b (Opposition to Muhammad) 

1 244b (Book) 

1 3b (Abortion); 81a (Anatomy); 213a (Beauty); 230b, 231a (Biology as the Creation 
and Stages of Life); 238a (Blood and Blood Clot); 364b (Colors); 477a, 479a 
(Creation) 

um 3a, 3b (Earth); 28b (Epigraphy); 303a (Geography); 328a (God and his Attributes); 
507b (Impotence) 
mt 304a (Material Culture and the Q); 332a (Maturity) 
Iv. 435b (Resurrection) 
v 133b (Suffering); 267a (Theology and the Q); 289a (Time); 522a (Womb); 569b 
(Youth and Old Age) 
1 479b (Creation) 


( 

1 213a (Beauty) 

m 321b (God and his Attributes) 

1 232b (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life); 501a (Day, Times of) 
m 29b (Epigraphy); 148b (Expeditions and Battles) 
mu 137a (Last Judgment) 

v_ 287b (Time) 

1 512b (Debate and Disputation) 
mt 579b (Opposition to Muhammad) 


m 210b (Fire) 
ur 58a (Journey) 
tv. 457a (Reward and Punishment) 


v_ 244b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 

tv 5a (Pairs and Pairing); 228b (Prayer) 
1 344b (Clients and Clientage) 

mu 340b (Good Deeds) 
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18 


19 


19-20 


19-21 


20 
21 


22 


23 


24 
25 


26 


ung 


III 


93b (Anger) 
151b (Archaeology and the Q) 
497b (Illiteracy) 


222b (Belief and Unbelief); 378a (Community and Society in the Q); 516b 
(Decision) 

22a (Jews and Judaism); 244a, 244b (Magians); 246b (Magic) 

403a, 404b, 405a, 407b, 408a (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 511b (Sabians); 
586a (Sheba) 


99b (Animal Life); 254b (Bowing and Prostration); 480b (Creeds) 

415a (Moon) 

4b (Pairs and Pairing); 221a (Prayer); 378a (Recitation of the Q) 

121b (Springs and Fountains); 163a (Sun); 359a (Tree); 393a (Turkish Literature 
and the Q) 


81b (Anatomy); 222a (Belief and Unbelief); 347a (Clothing); 513b (Debate and 
Disputation) 

210b (Fire); 400a (Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib); 416a (Hell and Hellfire) 

21 1a (Fire); 416a (Hell and Hellfire) 


50b (Eschatology) 
133a (Suffering) 


426a (Hides and Fleece) 


( 
546a (Instruments) 
383a (Metals and Minerals) 


210b (Fire) 
63b (Joy and Misery) 


96a (Animal Life); 220b (Belief and Unbelief) 
284a (Garden); 333b (Gold) 

383b, 384a (Metals and Minerals) 

18a (Paradise) 

11b, 12a (Silk) 

583b (Oppression) 


215a (Bedouin) 

299a (Geography); 420b (Heresy) 

77b (Ka‘ba); 340b (Mecca) 

332a (Quraysh); 515a (Sacred Precincts) 


254a (Bowing and Prostration) 

56b (Ethics and the Q); 84b (Everyday Life, g In); 460a (House, Domestic and 
Divine) 

76b (Ka‘ba) 

52b (People of the House); 219b (Prayer); 505b (Ritual Purity); 514b (Sacred 
Precincts) 

140b (Siifism and the Q) 
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26-27 
26-28 
26-29 
26-33 
27 


27-29 
27-37 
28 


29 


30 


31 


32 
33 


34 


35 


36 


SURAT AL-HAJJ (22) 


7b (Abraham) 

340b (Mecca) 

330b (Chronology and the Q) 

340a (Good Deeds) 

96a (Animal Life) 

198b (Feet); 462a (House, Domestic and Divine) 
91b (Pilgrimage); 104b (Place of Abraham) 
175a (Stra); 375a (Trips and Voyages) 

340b (Mecca) 

517b (Sacrifice) 


101a (Animal Life) 

7a (Economics); 216b, 218b (Food and Drink); 450b (Hospitality and Courtesy) 
208b (Poverty and the Poor); 420b (Remembrance) 

179b (Sustenance); 280a (Time) 


77a (Ka‘ba); 338b, 340b (Mecca) 
52b (People of the House); 93b (Pilgrimage); 514b (Sacred Precincts) 


411b (Contamination) 

474b (Iconoclasm); 48 1a, 481b (Idols and Images) 
172b (Lawful and Unlawful); 190a (Literacy) 
282a (Profane and Sacred); 503b (Ritual Purity) 
21a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


52a, 54b (Air and Wind); 100a (Animal Life); 330b (Chronology and the Q) 
216a (Flying); 402b (Hanif) 
470b (Weather) 


408a (Heart); 550a (Intention) 


77a (Ka‘ba); 339a, 340b (Mecca) 
52b (People of the House); 514b (Sacred Precincts) 


96b (Animal Life) 

205b (Festivals and Commemorative Days); 329b (God and his Attributes); 341a 
(Good News); 355b (Grammar and the Q); 432a (History and the Q) 

583b (Oppression) 

420b (Remembrance) 


187b (Fate); 198a (Fear); 450a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 
372a, 373a (Memory) 
133b (Suffering) 


97a (Animal Life) 

205b (Festivals and Commemorative Days) 
372a (Memory) 

420b (Remembrance) 

3a (Signs) 
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36-37 
37 


38 
39 


39-40 


39-41 
39-49 
40 


4] 


42 


42-45 
42-49 


46 


II 


II 


II 


218b (Food and Drink) 


80b (Anatomy) 

82b (Everyday Life, Q 
517b (Sacrifice) 

220b, 221a (Belief and Unbelief) 


505b (Days of God) 

558b (Numismatics); 579a (Opposition to Muhammad) 

35a (Peace) 

437a (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding); 456b (War) 


209a (Fighting) 
40a, 40b, 41b (Jihad); 568a (Obedience) 


422b (Moses) 
320b (Punishment Stories) 


164a (Art and Architecture and the Q); 314a (Christians and Christianity); 335b 
(Church) 

92a (Everyday Life, g In); 228a (Foreign Vocabulary); 322a (God and his 
Attributes) 

23a (Jews and Judaism); 230a (Lord) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 230b (Prayer); 404a (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 420b 
(Remembrance); 516b (Sacred Precincts) 

457a, 458b (War) 


490a (Ritual and the Q) 

437a, 437b, 438a (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding) 
21b (Ad) 

439a (History and the Q) 

486b (Myths and Legends in the Q); 540a, 540b (Noah) 

301a (Prophets and Prophethood); 309b (Provocation); 586b (Sheba) 


In); 341a (Good News) 


522a (Narratives) 
320b (Punishment Stories) 


( 
308a (Geography) 


489a (Ignorance) 
390b (Midian) 


166a (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
352b (Grammar and the Q) 

357b (Readings of the Q) 

22a (Sin, Major and Minor); 463a (Water) 


81b, 83b (Anatomy); 449b (Cosmology) 
370b (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 

510b (Indifference) 

574a, 575b (Seeing and Hearing) 
447a, 447b (Vision and Blindness) 
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47 


48 


50 


50-51 


52 


52-53 
52-54 
53 


53-54 
54 


55 


55-57 
56 


56-57 


58 


58-59 


59 
60 


IV 


II 
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410b (Heaven and Sky); 433a (History and the Q) 
286a (Time); 560a (Year) 

378b (Mercy) 

310b (Provocation) 

22a (Sin, Major and Minor); 287a (Time) 


245a (Forgiveness) 

179a (Sustenance) 

527a (Inimitability) 

1b (Pairs and Pairing) 

15a (Abrogation) 

365a (Grammar and the Q); 392a (Hadith and the Q); 474b (Iconoclasm) 

381a, 382a (Messenger); 454a (Muhammad) 

289b, 295a (Prophets and Prophethood); 532b (Satanic Verses); 537b (Scholar) 
25a, 25b (Sin, Major and Minor); 243a (Textual Criticism of the Q); 363a 
(Trial); 487a (Wish and Desire) 


321a (Chronology and the Q) 

532b (Satanic Verses) 

407a, 407b (Heart) 

363b (Trial) 

469a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
247b (Book) 

320b (God and his Attributes) 

538b (Scholar) 

203b (Teaching) 

500a, 501a (Day, Times of) 

137a, 138a (Last Judgment) 

287b (Time) 

103a (Sovereignty) 

282b (Garden); 321a (God and his Attributes) 
62b ( Joy and Misery); 92b (Kings and Rulers) 
128a (Politics and the Q) 

573b (Zealotry) 

2b (Pairs and Pairing) 

38b (Jihad) 

30b (Path or Way) 

178b (Sustenance); 457a (War) 

45b (Eschatology) 

41a (Jihad) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing); 537b (Scholar) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing) 

456b (War) 
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61 1v_ 4b (Pairs and Pairing) 


62 1 158b (Arrogance) 
m 82b (Everyday Life, g In); 99a (Evil Deeds); 320a, 321b (God and his Attributes) 
mt 304a (Material Culture and the Q) 
1v__5b (Pairs and Pairing); 228b (Prayer); 263b (Pride) 

63 1 362b (Colors) 
m 3a (Earth); 28b (Epigraphy); 303a (Geography) 

64 Iv 6a (Pairs and Pairing) 

65 1 96a (Animal Life); 443a (Cosmology); 473a (Creation) 
m 41 1a (Heaven and Sky) 
mt 379a (Mercy) 
1v__ 5b (Pairs and Pairing); 186a (Possession and Possessions) 
v_ 412a (Vehicles); 464a (Water) 

66 Iv. 435b (Resurrection) 

67 1 372a (Community and Society in the Q) 


( 
m 432a (History and the Q) 
tv. 132b (Politics and the Q) 


( 
67-68 1 513b (Debate and Disputation) 
67-72. 1 523b (Destiny) 
68 1 511b, 513b (Debate and Disputation) 
mr 40a ( Jihad) 
tv 309b (Provocation) 
68-69 mm 453b (Muhammad) 
tv 133b (Politics and the Q) 
69 m 321a (God and his Attributes) 
( 


v_ 573b (Zealotry) 
70 1 243a (Book); 523a (Destiny) 


m 544b (Instruments) 
72 mu 435b (History and the Q) 
mt 190a (Literacy); 536b (News) 
Iv. 286b (Proof) 
v 438a (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding) 


73 1 99b (Animal Life); 472b (Creation) 
m 508a (Impotence) 
tv. 79b (Philosophy and the Q) 


74 m 92a (Everyday Life, Q In) 
1v__ 5b (Pairs and Pairing) 


75 un 11b, 12a (Election) 
mt 446a (Muhammad) 
Iv 5b (Pairs and Pairing); 291a (Prophets and Prophethood) 


76 1v_ 4b (Pairs and Pairing) 
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254a (Bowing and Prostration) 
219b, 220a (Prayer) 


303a (Material Culture and the Q) 


6a, 7b (Abraham); 330b (Chronology and the Q); 46la (Courage); 465a 
(Covenant) 

11b (Election); 340a (Good Deeds) 

38a (Jihad); 231a (Lord); 447a (Muhammad) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing) 

196b (Taxation); 493b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


SURAT AL-Mu’MInotn (23) 


1 230b (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life) 
mu 11b, 14a (Jesus); 305a (Material Culture and the Q) 
tv. 478b (Rhymed Prose); 496a (Ritual and the Q) 


8-11 


106 


220b (Belief and Unbelief) 
361b (Grammar and the Q) 


84a (Anatomy) 

219b (Belief and Unbelief) 

29a (Epigraphy) 

455a (Reward and Punishment) 


257b (Breaking Trusts and Contracts) 
210a (Literature and the Q) 
257b (Breaking Trusts and Contracts) 
210a (Literature and the Q) 


257b (Breaking Trusts and Contracts) 
109b (Language and Style of the Q) 


298b (Chastity) 
584a (Sex and Sexuality) 


396b (Concubines) 
58a (Slaves and Slavery); 527b (Women and the Q) 


257b (Breaking Trusts and Contracts); 299a, 299b (Chastity) 


( 
( 
257b (Breaking Trusts and Contracts) 
( 
( 


288a (Property); 582a (Sex and Sexuality) 
57b (Slaves and Slavery); 527b (Women and the Q) 


257a, 257b (Breaking Trusts and Contracts); 464b (Covenant) 
8b (Economics) 


219b (Belief and Unbelief) 
( 


257b (Breaking Trusts and Contracts) 
210a (Literature and the Q) 
224b (Prayer) 
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12-13 


12-14 


12-16 


13 


14 


16 
17 


17-22 
18 


18-19 


18-20 


19 


20 


21 
21-22 
22 


23 


II 


III 


51a (Eschatology); 229a (Foreign Vocabulary); 283a (Garden) 

231a (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life); 233b (Birth); 339b, 340a 
(Clay); 446a (Cosmology); 476a (Creation) 

4a (Earth); 328a (God and his Attributes); 340a (Good Deeds) 

267a (Theology and the Q) 

80a (Anatomy) 

354b (Medicine and the Q) 

3a (Abortion); 233a (Birth); 238a (Blood and Blood Clot); 340a (Clay); 477a, 
477b (Creation) 

87a (Everyday Life, 9 In); 328a (God and his Attributes) 

14a (Jesus); 183b (Life) 


597a (Ornamentation and Illumination) 


522b (Womb) 


80a, 81a (Anatomy); 479a (Creation) 
220b (Prayer) 

522b (Womb) 

183b (Life) 

442a (Cosmology) 

5 la (Eschatology) 

107b (Planets and Stars) 

473a (Creation) 


3a (Earth) 
334a (Measurement) 
462b (Water) 


531a (Nature as Signs) 
3a (Earth) 
126b, 127b (Springs and Fountains) 


220b (Belief and Unbelief); 478b (Creation) 
217b (Food and Drink); 283b (Garden); 304a (Geography) 
126b (Springs and Fountains) 

102b (Anointing); 362a (Colors) 

218b (Food and Drink); 305a (Geography) 
482b (Rhymed Prose) 

28a (Sinai); 185a (Syria); 362a (Tree) 

96a (Animal Life) 

438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 

227b (Load or Burden) 

133a (Suffering); 412a (Vehicles) 

524a (Narratives) 

123a (Springs and Fountains) 


643 SURAT AL-MU MINUN (23) 


23-30 mt 540b (Noah) 
Iv. 438b ( 


23-49 tv 320a (Punishment Stories) 
24 Iv 296a (Prophets and Prophethood); 31 1b (Provocation) 
( 


Revelation and Inspiration) 


25 m 540a (Insanity) 
Iv 112a (Poetry and Poets) 
27 1 96a (Animal Life); 553b (Drowning) 


m 154a (Eyes); 213a (Fire); 219a (Food and Drink); 229a (Foreign Vocabulary); 
323b, 324b (God and his Attributes) 

mt 393a (Miracles); 541a (Noah) 

Iv. 6b (Pairs and Pairing); 217a (Prayer); 293b (Prophets and Prophethood); 439b 
(Revelation and Inspiration); 581a (Sex and Sexuality) 

v_ 271a (Theology and the Q); 546a (Word of God) 

28 1 519a (Deliverance) 
Iv 213b (Praise) 


29 mt 488a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 


31 1 479a (Creation) 
m 293a (Generations) 


( 
( 

31-41 1  319b (Punishment Stories) 
( 


33 1 235b (Blasphemy) 
m 217a (Food and Drink) 

35 mu 4b (Earth); 358a (Grammar and the Q) 
37 1 506a (Death and the Dead) 
m 508a (Impotence) 

38 1 236a (Blasphemy) 
4] t 491b (Curse) 
42 1 479a (Creation) 
43 v_ 289a (Time) 
44 1 491b (Curse) 
mu 435b (History and the Q) 


mi 382a (Messenger); 453a (Muhammad); 517b (Narratives) 
tv. 291a, 301a (Prophets and Prophethood) 


45 1 la (Aaron); 260a, 261a (Brother and Brotherhood) 
ur 421b (Moses) 
Iv 106a (Plagues) 

45-48 mt 423a (Moses) 


46 t 160a (Arrogance); 395b (Conceit) 
m 542a (Insolence and Obstinacy) 
ut 421b (Moses) 
Iv 264a (Pride) 
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49 


50 


51 


52 
52-53 


52-54 
53 


54 
55 
55-56 
56 
57 
57-61 


60 
62 


63-67 
64 
65 
66 
68 
70 


71 
72 


72-77 


245a (Book) 

424b, 425a (Moses) 

301a, 302a (Torah) 

10a, 10b (Egypt) 

5b (Jerusalem); 7b, 8a, lla, 13b (Jesus); 293a (Mary) 

121b, 127b (Springs and Fountains); 533b (Women and the Q) 
96b (Animal Life) 

467a (Hunting and Fishing) 

295b (Prophets and Prophethood) 

330a (God and his Attributes); 349a (Grammar and the Q) 


497a (Illiteracy) 
25a (Parties and Factions) 


377b (Community and Society in the Q) 


432a (History and the Q) 
24b (Jews and Judaism); 61b (Joy and Misery) 


24b (Parties and Factions); 403b (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 


40a ( Jihad) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing) 
468a (Wealth) 

61a (Ethics and the Q) 
197b (Fear) 


( 
219b (Belief and Unbelief) 
259b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


198a (Fear); 359b (Grammar and the Q) 


432b (Responsibility) 
84a (Soul); 11 1a (Speech) 


379b (Mercy) 

332a (Quraysh); 453a (Reward and Punishment) 
355a (Grammar and the Q) 

190a (Literacy) 

394b (Reflection and Deliberation) 


540a (Insanity) 
112a (Poetry and Poets) 
( 


522b (Salvation) 


190a (Literacy) 
452b (Reward and Punishment) 
192b, 196a (Taxation) 


143b (Exhortations) 


644 


645 SURAT AL-MU MINUN (23) 


73-75 1 437a (Conversion) 

75-77 tv 332a (Quraysh) 

77 1 398b (Conquest); 521b (Despair); 524b (Devil) 
78 1 479a (Creation) 

78-79 1 476a (Creation) 

78-80 u 67b (Ethics and the Q) 


80 t 501b (Day, Times of) 
tv 4b (Pairs and Pairing) 
v_ 280b (Time) 


82 wu 4b (Earth) 
83 wu 430a (History and the Q) 
mr 518a (Narratives) 
84 tv 31 1a (Provocation) 
86 i 325b (God and his Attributes); 410b (Heaven and Sky) 


ur 230a (Lord); 554b (Numerology) 
tv 107b (Planets and Stars) 


u 401b (Hand) 
ut 201b (Literary Structures of the Q) 
tv 127b (Politics and the Q); 307b (Protection) 


91 ur 14a (Jesus) 
tv 80b (Philosophy and the Q); 220a, 220b (Prayer) 
v  369a (Trinity) 


( 

88 1 369b (Community and Society in the Q); 519b (Deliverance) 
( 
( 


92 1v_ 4a (Pairs and Pairing); 537b (Scholar) 
96 i 452b (Hospitality and Courtesy) 

mr 40b (Jihad); 65b (Judgment); 453b (Muhammad) 
97 1 526b (Devil) 


i 92b (Everyday Life, g In); 344a (Gossip) 
97-98 Iv 308a (Protection) 


99 tv. 430a (Repentance and Penance) 

99-101 «mt 379b (Mercy) 

100 1 Q9la (Angel); 204b, 206a (Barzakh); 232b (Biology as the Creation and Stages 
of Life) 


1 229a (Foreign Vocabulary) 


101 m 547a (Instruments) 
ut 99b (Kinship); 379b (Mercy) 


101-105 1 522b (Destiny) 


102 mr 178a (Left Hand and Right Hand); 334b (Measurement) 
Iv 523a (Salvation) 
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102-103 


103 
104 


105 


106 


109 
110 


lll 


112 


115 


116 


116-118 
117 


118 


III 


III 


70a (Justice and Injustice); 140b (Last Judgment); 334b (Measurement) 
2b (Pairs and Pairing) 

313b (Trade and Commerce) 

178a (Left Hand and Right Hand); 334b (Measurement) 


( 
222a (Belief and Unbelief); 556a (Druzes) 
416a (Hell and Hellfire) 

133a (Suffering) 

190a (Literacy) 

63b ( Joy and Misery) 

430b (Victory) 

378a (Mercy) 


146b (Laughter); 40 1a (Mockery) 
309b (Provocation) 


98a (Evil Deeds) 

523a (Salvation) 

134b (Suffering); 430a (Victory) 
( 


439b (History and the Q) 
286a (Time); 553b (World) 


442a (Cosmology) 

98a (Evil Deeds); 186b (Fate); 327b (God and his Attributes); 336b (Good 
and Evil); 340a (Good Deeds) 

553b (World) 


325b (God and his Attributes) 
103b (Sovereignty); 277a (Throne of God) 


143b (Exhortations) 


14a ( Jesus) 
286b (Proof); 523a (Salvation) 


378a (Mercy) 
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1 328a (Chronology and the Q) 


( 
nu 264a ( 
( 


Form and Structure of the Q) 


Iv. 450a (Revision and Alteration); 496a (Ritual and the Q) 
v_ 174b (Stra); 538a (Women and the Q) 


II 


246a (Book) 

286a, 286b (Proof) 

6b (Signs); 167a (Sara) 

17b, 18a (Abrogation); 28a (Adultery and Fornication); 295a (Chastisement 
and Punishment); 299b (Chastity); 352b (Collection of the Q) 

214a (Flogging) 


647 SURAT AL-NOR (24) 


mz 136b (Last Judgment) 

Iv 277a (Prisoners); 416a (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 449a, 449b (Revision 
and Alteration); 453a (Reward and Punishment); 580b, 584a (Sex and Sexuality) 

v 254b (Theft); 495a, 497b (Witnessing and Testifying); 528a (Women and the Q) 


3 1 299a, 299a (Chastity) 
mt 277a, 277b (Marriage and Divorce) 
Iv 285a (Prohibited Degrees); 580b (Sex and Sexuality) 


4 1 28b, 29a (Adultery and Fornication) 
m 214a (Flogging) 
mt =552b (Numbers and Enumeration) 
Iv. 583b, 584a (Sex and Sexuality) 


v 490a (Witness to Faith); 492b, 496b, 497b (Witnessing and Testifying) 

4-5 m 214b (Flogging); 344a (Gossip) 
Iv 427a (Repentance and Penance) 
( 


v_ 498a (Witnessing and Testifying); 51 1a (Wives of the Prophet) 
4-9 mt 73a (Justice and Injustice); 551b (Numbers and Enumeration) 


4-26  v_  528a, 535a (Women and the Q) 


5 m 214b (Flogging) 

ur 379b (Mercy) 
6 v_ 492b (Witnessing and Testifying) 
6-9 1 492a (Curse) 

mr 280b (Marriage and Divorce) 


v_ 498a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
6-10 1 29a (Adultery and Fornication) 


8 Iv. 453a (Reward and Punishment) 
v_ 492b (Witnessing and Testifying) 
9 1 93a, 93b (Anger) 


10 Iv 6a (Pairs and Pairing) 
10-18 1 29a (Adultery and Fornication) 


11 mr 448a (Muhammad) 
Iv 426b (Repentance and Penance); 432b (Responsibility) 
v 21a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


11-15 mw 391b (Hadith and the Q) 


11-20. 1 56b, 57a (‘A’isha bint Abi Bakr) 
m 344a (Gossip) 
v_ 178a (Suspicion) 


11-24 mm 181b (Lie) 
11-26 v_  510b, 51 1a (Wives of the Prophet) 
12 v  523b (Women and the Q) 
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13 





20 
2] 


23 


23-26 
24 


26 


27 


27-29 


28 
29 
30 


56b (‘A’isha bint Abi Bakr) 
378b (Mercy) 

82b (Anatomy) 

314b (Glorification of God) 
537b (Scholar) 


29b (Adultery and Fornication) 

73b (Justice and Injustice) 

580b (Sex and Sexuality); 591b (Shr‘a) 
133a (Suffering) 

378b (Mercy) 


523a (Destiny); 526a (Devil) 
505a (Ritual Purity); 580b (Sex and Sexuality) 
438a (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding); 487a (Wish and Desire) 


244b (Forgiveness) 
58a (Journey); 378a (Mercy) 
209a (Poverty and the Poor) 


492a (Curse) 

418a (Hell and Hellfire) 

38b (Jihad) 

457a (Reward and Punishment); 583b (Sex and Sexuality) 
469a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 

83a (Anatomy) 

402a (Hand); 416b (Hell and Hellfire) 

141a (Last Judgment) 

110b (Speech); 494b (Witnessing and Testifying) 
299a (Chastity); 440a (Corruption) 

245a (Forgiveness) 

277a, 277b (Marriage and Divorce) 

8a (Pairs and Pairing); 285a (Prohibited Degrees) 
349a (Codices of the Q) 

453a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 

225a (Prayer) 

163a (Art and Architecture and the Q); 299b (Chastity) 
460a (House, Domestic and Divine) 

538a (Women and the Q) 

506a (Ritual Purity) 

275b (Furniture and Furnishings) 

403a (Modesty) 

506a (Ritual Purity); 581a, 584a (Sex and Sexuality) 
58a (Slaves and Slavery); 414a (Veil) 


30-33 
31 


32 


33 


34 
35 


35-36 
35-38 


II 


II 


III 


III 
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299b (Chastity) 

453a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 

548a (Nudity) 

574a (Seeing and Hearing) 

53b (Sister); 526a, 538a (Women and the Q) 


71b (Social Sciences and the Q) 


56a (‘A’isha bint Abr Bakr); 155b (Archaeology and the Q); 194a, 194b (Baal); 
259b (Brother and Brotherhood); 302b (Children); 346b (Clothing); 383b (Com- 
munity and Society in the Q) 

76a (Ethics and the Q); 175b, 176a (Family) 

403a (Modesty) 

427a (Repentance and Penance); 581a, 584a (Sex and Sexuality) 

53b (Sister); 57b (Slaves and Slavery); 414a, 414b (Veil); 510b, 515b (Wives of 
the Prophet); 570a (Youth and Old Age) 


396a, 396b (Concubines) 

277a, 278a (Marriage and Divorce) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing); 580b, 581b (Sex and Sexuality) 
58a, 58b (Slaves and Slavery) 


19b (Abstinence); 242b (Book); 299b (Chastity); 396a, 396b (Concubines) 

6b, 7a (Economics); 544b (Instruments) 

96a (Kinship); 159b (Law and the Q); 279a (Marriage and Divorce); 378b 
(Mercy); 590b, 592b (Orality and Writing in Arabia) 

186a, 186b (Possession and Possessions); 580b, 583b (Sex and Sexuality); 600b 
(Shrism and the Q) 

57a, 57b, 58a, 60a (Slaves and Slavery); 183a (Symbolic Imagery); 468a, 469a 
(Wealth); 527b (Women and the Q); 549a (Work) 


142b (Exhortations); 434b (History and the Q) 


85b (Angel); 102b (Anointing); 171a (Art and Architecture and the Q); 199a 
(Baha'is); 213b (Beauty); 435b (Conversion); 490a, 491a (Cups and Vessels) 

32a, 34a (Epigraphy); 96a (Everyday Life, @ In); 218b (Food and Drink); 275b, 
276a (Furniture and Furnishings); 305a (Geography); 326a (God and his Attri- 
butes); 547a (Instruments) 

108a (Lamp); 187a (Light); 208b (Literature and the Q); 311b (Material Culture 
and the Q); 387b (Metaphor); 43 1b (Mosque); 534b (Nature as Signs) 

10a (Parable); 172a (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 4a (Pairs and Pair- 
ing); 380a (Recitation of the Q); 555a (Science and the Q); 64a (Persian Litera- 
ture and the Q) 

18a, 18b (Simile); 125a, 125b (Springs and Fountains); 138a, 155a, 120b (Safism 
and the Q); 18la, 181b (Symbolic Imagery); 361b (Tree); 393a, 393b (Turkish 
Literature and the Q); 427b (Verse) 


4b (Jerusalem) 
437a (Mosque) 
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36 


36-37 
36-38 


36-39 
aif 


37-38 
38 
39 


39-40 
40 


4] 


43 


43-44 
44 


44-45 


IV 


II 


502b, 504a (Day, Times of) 

80a (Evening) 

4b (Jerusalem); 418b (Morning) 

230b (Prayer); 516a (Sacred Precincts) 

28 1b (Time); 393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
( 


304b (Material Culture and the Q) 


312a (Material Culture and the Q) 
222b (Prayer) 


219b (Belief and Unbelief) 


( 
( 
222b (Prayer) 
444b (Vision) 

405b (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 
31b (Epigraphy); 345a (Grace) 

184b (Ashes); 555b (Druzes) 

10a (Parable) 

15a (Sumile) 

182a (Symbolic Imagery) 


186b (Light) 

10a (Parable) 

182a (Symbolic Imagery); 465b (Water) 

99b (Animal Life); 473b (Creation) 

82a (Everyday Life, g In); 363a (Grammar and the Q) 
528b (Nature as Signs) 

4b (Pairs and Pairing) 

446b (Vision and Blindness) 

92a (Kings and Rulers) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing) 

287a (Time) 

42a (Agriculture and Vegetation); 52a (Air and Wind) 
455b (Hot and Cold) 


443b (Revelation and Inspiration) 
463a (Water); 470b, 47 1a (Weather) 


472b (Creation) 

50 1a (Day, Times of) 

327b (God and his Attributes) 

4b (Pairs and Pairing) 

473b, 476b (Creation) 

95b (Animal Life); 443a (Cosmology); 476b (Creation) 
327b, 328a (God and his Attributes) 


530b (Nature as Signs) 
462b (Water) 
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47 


47-56 
50 


51 


52 


53 


54 


55 


o7 
58 


58-59 
59 
60 
61 


62 
62-63 
64 


II 


III 


III 
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406a (Hearing and Deafness) 
501b, 502a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


566b (Obedience) 


( 
407b (Heart) 
359b (Medicine and the Q) 


406a (Hearing and Deafness) 

568b (Obedience) 

523a (Salvation) 

393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 502a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
196b (Fear) 

523a (Salvation) 

430a (Victory) 

65b (Ethics and the Q) 

438a (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding) 

40a (Jihad); 125a (Language and Style of the Q); 228a (Load or Burden) 
148b (Politics and the Q) 

119b (Apostasy); 277b (Caliph) 

559a (Numismatics) 

43 1b (Responsibility) 

103b (Pit) 

84a (Anatomy); 396b (Concubines); 444a (Cosmology); 503a, 504a (Day, 


Times of) 

79b (Evening); 358b (Grammar and the Q) 

417a, 418b (Morning); 549a (Nudity) 

217b, 224a (Prayer); 537b (Scholar) 

7a (Signs); 57b (Slaves and Slavery); 183a (Symbolic Imagery); 281a, 281b, 282b 
(Time); 570a (Youth and Old Age) 


299b (Chastity); 302b (Children) 
186b (Possession and Possessions); 537b (Scholar) 
580b (Sex and Sexuality) 


65a (Almsgiving); 246a (Book) 

176a (Family); 452b (Hospitality and Courtesy); 460a (House, Domestic and 
Divine); 501b (Ilness and Health) 

225a (Prayer); 288a (Property) 

7a (Signs); 53b (Sister); 133b (Suffering) 


501b (Witnessing and Testifying) 
447b (Muhammad) 


91b (Everyday Life, g In) 
483b (Rhymed Prose) 
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SURAT AL-FURQAN (25) 


1 486b (Criterion) 
Iv 372b (Recitation of the Q) 


i I 
I 

Il 

IV 

1-3 II 
1-62 Ww 
2 Il 
Il 

IV 

Vv 

2-3 I 
IV 

3 I 
I 

4 Il 
Il 

4-5 II 
4-6 Ill 
IV 

5 I 
I 

Il 

Vv 

7 I 
I 

IV 

7-8 Ul 
IV 

8 Il 
8-9 IV 
10 I 
IV 


117b (Apologetics); 237a (Blessing); 486b (Criterion) 

499a (Illiteracy) 

440b, 442a, 443b (Muhammad); 507b (Names of the Q) 

220b (Prayer); 343a (Ramadan); 443b (Revelation and Inspiration); 577a 
(Servants) 

474b (Iconoclasm) 

478a (Rhymed Prose) 


34a (Epigraphy); 329a, 329b (God and his Attributes) 
92b (Kings and Rulers) 

128a (Politics and the Q) 

369a (Trinity) 

472b (Creation) 


185a (Possession and Possessions) 


( 
472b ( 
474a (Iconoclasm) 


Creation) 


513a (Informants) 
70b (Justice and Injustice) 


512b, 517a (Informants) 


450a (Muhammad) 
281a (Profane and Sacred) 


501b, 503b, 504a (Day, Times of) 

80a (Evening); 430a (History and the Q); 492b, 493a (Illiteracy); 517b 
(Informants) 

188b (Literacy); 416b (Morning); 518a (Narratives); 592b (Orality and Writing 
in Arabia) 

28 1a (Time); 400b (Umm1i) 


217a (Food and Drink) 
275a (Markets) 
296a (Prophets and Prophethood) 


( 
( 
( 
247a (Magic); 450a, 456a (Muhammad) 
33 1a (Quraysh) 

( 


304a (Geography) 
9b (Parable) 


165b (Art and Architecture and the Q); 237a (Blessing) 
18b (Paradise); 220b (Prayer) 


653 SURAT AL-FURQAN (325) 


11 1 235b (Blasphemy); 501a (Day, Times of) 
1m 39b (Epigraphy) 
mt 137a (Last Judgment) 
v  287b (Time) 


11-13 tv 480a (Rhymed Prose) 
11-14 wu 418a (Hell and Hellfire) 


12 1 93a (Anger) 
m 50a (Eschatology); 21 1a (Fire); 417b (Hell and Hellfire) 


15 m 54b (Eternity); 282b (Garden) 
Iv 14b (Paradise) 
v_ 287a (Time) 


17 Iv 576b (Servants) 
17-19 v_  494a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


18 1 530a (Dialects) 
mt 47a (Jinn) 


20 m 154a (Eyes); 216b (Food and Drink) 
mi 275a (Markets); 381b (Messenger) 
Iv 296a (Prophets and Prophethood) 


20-22 1 397b (Miracles) 


( 
21 1 395b (Conceit); 530a (Dialects) 
m 449a (Hope) 
tv 264a (Pride); 31 1b (Provocation) 


22 1 89b (Angel) 
mu 341b (Good News) 
mt 173b (Lawful and Unlawful) 


23 1 184b (Ashes) 


25 1 88a, 89b (Angel); 463a (Court) 
mu 411b (Heaven and Sky) 


25-26 1v  34b (Peace) 


26 mz 91b (Kings and Rulers) 
tv 128a (Politics and the Q); 184b (Possession and Possessions) 


27 mt 203b (Literary Structures of the Q) 
29 mt 46b (Jinn) 
30 m 18b (Emigration) 


31 mu 23b (Enemies); 64a (Ethics and the Q) 
mr 453a (Muhammad); 576b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
v 494b (Witnessing and Testifying) 

32 1 250b (Book) 
1m 88a (Everyday Life, Q In) 
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32-33 
33 


34 


35-40 
37 


37-38 


38 


40 


4] 
41-42 
42 


43 


44 
45 


45-50 
46 


III 


IV 


III 


III 


III 


116a, 116b (Language and Style of the Q); 450b (Muhammad); 510b (Names of 
the Q 
368b 
423a 


139a 


250b 
100a 
444a 


140b 


la (Aaron); 245a (Book); 260a (Brother and Brotherhood) 
424b (Moses) 
301a (Torah) 


a 


Recitation of the Q); 444a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
Verse) 


Politics and the Q); 570b (Scrolls) 


Book) 
Exegesis of the Q: Classical and Medieval) 


eek. git 


aa 


Revelation and Inspiration) 


—_ 


Last Judgment) 


320a (Punishment Stories) 


553b, 554a (Drowning) 

126b (Politics and the Q) 

5a (Signs) 

540a (Noah) 

352b (Rass) 

250b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


151a (Archaeology and the Q) 
522a (Narratives) 

149a (Archaeology and the Q) 
212b (Fire); 449a (Hope) 
425b (Remnant) 

470b (Weather) 

400a (Mockery) 

448b (Muhammad) 


( 
538b (Scholar) 
379a (Trust and Patience) 
40a (Jihad) 
160a (Polytheism and Atheism) 
486b (Wish and Desire) 
393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
500b, 504a (Day, Times of) 
524a (Narratives) 
422b (Remembrance) 
3a (Signs); 163a (Sun); 282b, 283b (Time) 
259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 


222b (Literature and the Q) 
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47 1 346b (Clothing); 501b, 502a (Day, Times of) 
Iv 4b (Pairs and Pairing); 51 1a (Sabbath) 
v_ 60b (Sleep); 280b (Time) 


47-48 ur 379a (Mercy) 
47-50 1 472b (Creation) 


48 1 53a (Air and Wind) 

m 341la (Good News) 

Iv 491b (Ritual and the Q); 505b (Ritual Purity) 

v 119a (Spiritual Beings); 126b (Springs and Fountains); 47 1a (Weather) 
48-49 1 96b (Animal Life) 

m 3a (Earth) 


49 1 95b (Animal Life) 
51 1 163a (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
52 1 46la (Courage) 


mu 74a (Ethics and the Q); 340a (Good Deeds) 
ut 36b (Jihad); 454b (Muhammad); 567b (Obedience) 
53 1 203b (Barrier); 204b (Barzakh); 443a, 445b (Cosmology) 
m 212b (Fire); 217b (Food and Drink); 229a (Foreign Vocabulary) 
mi 173b (Lawful and Unlawful); 531a (Nature as Signs) 
tv 7a (Pairs and Pairing) 
v_ 126a, 126b (Springs and Fountains); 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
53-54 1 472b (Creation) 
v_ 464a (Water) 
54 1 368b (Community and Society in the Q); 476b (Creation) 
m 174b (Family); 328a, 328b (God and his Attributes) 
ut 99b (Kinship); 354b (Medicine and the Q); 530b (Nature as Signs) 
tv 486a (Ritual and the Q) 
54-55 wu 303b (Geography) 
55 Iv 5a (Pairs and Pairing) 
55-60 wi 143b (Exhortations) 
56 1m 341b (Good News) 
tv 3b (Pairs and Pairing); 127b, 148b (Politics and the Q) 
v  307b (Torah) 
57 m 451a (Muhammad) 
58 1 507a (Death and the Dead) 
1m 314b (Glorification of God) 
mz 182b (Life) 
58-59 1 473b (Creation) 
( 


D9 1 318b (Chronology and the Q); 442a, 443b (Cosmology); 476a (Creation) 
m 325b, 327b (God and his Attributes); 410b (Heaven and Sky) 
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60 


61 


61-62 
61-77 
62 


63 


63-64 
63-68 


63-72 
63-74 
63-76 
64 


64-65 
67 


67-68 
68 


68-69 
69 
70 


III 


202a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
4a (Pairs and Pairing) 
265a (Theology and the Q); 279b, 287a (Time); 553a, 553b (World) 


254b (Bowing and Prostration) 

448a (Honor) 

219b (Prayer) 

393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
( 


237a (Blessing); 442b (Cosmology); 472b, 473b, 477b (Creation) 

275b (Furniture and Furnishings); 41 1a (Heaven and Sky); 547a (Instruments) 
108a (Lamp); 187a (Light) 

79b (Philosophy and the Q); 107a, 108a (Planets and Stars); 220b (Prayer) 
163a (Sun); 283b (Time) 


259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
143b (Exhortations) 


442b (Cosmology); 472b, 473b (Creation); 501b (Day, Times of) 
4b (Pairs and Pairing) 


161a (Arrogance) 
453a (Hospitality and Courtesy); 488a (Ignorance) 
40b (Jihad); 403a (Modesty) 


376a (Community and Society in the Q) 


219b (Belief and Unbelief) 
577a (Servants) 


71a (Ethics and the Q) 
455a (Reward and Punishment) 
259b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


( 
182b (Asceticism); 254a (Bowing and Prostration); 327b (Chronology and the Q) 
222b (Prayer) 


221a (Prayer) 
( 


252a (Maintenance and Upkeep) 
434b (Virtue) 


21a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


28a (Adultery and Fornication); 239a (Blood Money) 
580b (Sex and Sexuality) 
83a (Soul); 417a (Vengeance) 


456a (Reward and Punishment) 
6b (Pairs and Pairing); 458b (Reward and Punishment) 


140b (Last Judgment) 
43 1b (Responsibility) 
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70-71 tv 426b (Repentance and Penance) 
72 v_ 21a (Sin, Major and Minor); 492a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
72-74 1 219b (Belief and Unbelief) 


( 
73 1m 406b (Hearing and Deafness) 
tv. 422b (Remembrance) 


74 1 235a (Birth Control); 302b (Children) 
m 235a (Love and Affection) 
Iv 20b (Parents); 600b (Shrism and the Q) 


74-75 1 406a (Consolation) 


7D 1 165b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
v 134b (Suffering) 


SURAT AL-SHU‘ARA’ (26) 


1 532a, 534a (Dialogues) 
mt 200b (Literary Structures of the Q); 272a (Manuscripts of the Q); 381b (Messenger); 
472b (Mysterious Letters) 
tv 113a (Poetry and Poets); 474b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


l tv 496a (Ritual and the Q) 


1-9 mu 143a (Exhortations) 
mt 519b (Narratives) 


2 mu 497b (Illiteracy) 
m 124b (Language and Style of the Q); 592a (Orality and Writing in Arabia) 


( 
( 
( 
3 1m 510b (Indifference) 
m 452b (Muhammad) 
v 134a (Suffering) 
( 


m 363b (Grammar and the Q) 
222a (Belief and Unbelief) 
ut 400b (Mockery); 536b (News) 


( 
1 472b (Creation) 
m 3a, 3b (Earth) 


7-8 1 213a (Beauty) 
Iv 438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 


8 mr = 524b (Narratives) 
8-191 «1 320a (Punishment Stories) 


YN DOD Oe 
= 


9 Iv 6a (Pairs and Pairing) 
10 v_ 110a (Speech) 
10-17. 1 =532b (Dialogues) 


SURAT AL-SHU‘ARA’ (26) 


10-68 


10-189 
10-191 
12-14 
13 





18-19 


19 


20 
21 
23-24 
24 


27 


28 


29 


30-35 
31 
31-34 
32 


I 


III 


304b (Children of Israel) 
519b (Narratives) 


( 

( 

519b (Narratives) 
381b (Messenger) 
533b (Dialogues) 
la (Aaron) 


260b (Brother and Brotherhood) 
64a (Ethics and the Q) 


488a 
494b 
532b 


532b 
433b 
420a 


—_ 


Myths and Legends in the Q) 
Myths and Legends in the Q) 
Dialogues) 
Dialogues) 


ee ee 


History and the Q) 
Moses) 
285b (Time) 


220b (Belief and Unbelief) 
518b (Narratives) 
67b (Pharaoh) 


260b (Brother and Brotherhood) 
420b (Moses) 


43b (Error) 
420b (Moses) 
553a (World) 


ges es Ss 


31a (Epigraphy) 

230a (Lord) 

447a (Cosmology) 

540a (Insanity) 

67b (Pharaoh); 112a (Poetry and Poets) 


230a (Lord) 
4b (Pairs and Pairing); 184a (Possession and Possessions) 
282b (Time) 


542b (Insolence and Obstinacy) 
67b (Pharaoh); 160a (Polytheism and Atheism); 276b (Prisoners) 


422a (Moses) 

296b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
296b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
99a (Animal Life) 


546a (Instruments) 
219a (Literature and the Q) 


658 


38-51 


41-51 


47-48 


49 


51 
32 


52-68 
54 
57 


57-58 
59 
60 


60-68 


364a (Colors) 

239b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 
246a (Magic) 

605b (Shu‘ayb) 

500b (Day, Times of) 

288b (Time) 

393b (Miracles) 

445b (Cosmology) 

452a (Reward and Punishment) 
21 1b (Literature and the Q) 


( 
546b (Instruments) 
509a (Rod) 

393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


546a (Instruments) 
219a (Literature and the Q) 


( 
( 
255a (Bowing and Prostration) 
199a (Feet) 


la (Aaron) 
229b (Lord) 
483a (Rhymed Prose) 


487b, 488a (Crucifixion) 
199a (Feet) 

246a (Magic) 

67b (Pharaoh) 

201b (Teaching) 


448b (Hope) 


423a (Moses) 
440a (Revelation and Inspiration) 


127b 
488a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
488a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
503b (Day, Times of) 


Springs and Fountains) 





394a 


=> 


Miracles) 
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63 


63-66 


65 
65-67 
67 
67-68 
68 
69 


69-82 


69-86 


69-89 
69-104 
71 

72 

74 

76 

77 
77-78 
78-80 
79 

80 


81 
82 


83 


II 


546a (Instruments) 

219a (Literature and the Q) 

440a (Revelation and Inspiration); 509a (Rod) 

464b (Water) 

213a (Fire) 

423b (Moses) 

184a (Fasting) 

553b (Drowning) 

524b (Narratives) 

381b (Messenger) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing) 

254b (Form and Structure of the Q); 340a (Good Deeds); 435b (History and 
the Q) 

190a (Literacy); 441a (Muhammad); 518a, 524b (Narratives); 536b (News) 
302b (Prophets and Prophethood) 

258a ( 

53 2a ( 
558a (Invitation) 


6b (Abraham) 
494a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 


Theology and the Q) 
Dialogues) 


330a (Chronology and the Q) 
519b (Narratives) 

474a (Iconoclasm); 48 1a, 481b (Idols and Images) 
5a (Pairs and Pairing) 

317a (Tradition and Custom) 

434a (History and the Q) 

23b (Enemies) 

472a (Creation) 

184a (Life) 

217a (Food and Drink) 


501b (Illness and Health) 

178b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 
133b (Suffering) 

184a (Life) 

147b (Arbitration) 

448b (Hope) 

136b (Last Judgment) 


33a (Epigraphy) 
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83-89 1 328a (Chronology and the Q) 
Iv 223b (Prayer) 


84 1 83a (Anatomy) 
85 wm =282b (Garden) 
tv 14b (Paradise) 
86 1 7a (Abraham); 193a (Azar) 


wu 43b (Error) 
Iv. 21a (Parents) 


88 1v_ 3b (Pairs and Pairing) 
v 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 468a (Wealth) 


89 m 408a (Heart) 


( 
94-95 1 525a (Devil) 
1m 543a (Insolence and Obstinacy) 


95 1 447a (Cosmology) 
ur 45a ( Jinn) 
v_ 120b (Spiritual Beings); 377b (Troops) 


96-97 1 513b (Debate and Disputation) 
96-102. wu 416b (Hell and Hellfire) 
100-101 1 273b (Friends and Friendship) 


101 mu 71a (Ethics and the Q) 
ur 236a (Love and Affection); 237a (Loyalty) 


102 ut 203b (Literary Structures of the Q) 
tv 430a (Repentance and Penance) 
103 ur 524b (Narratives) 
v__ 5a (Signs) 
104 1v_ 6a (Pairs and Pairing) 
104-190 «rt 212b (Literature and the Q) 
105 1 222a (Belief and Unbelief) 


m 524a a 540a (Noah) 
105-106 1 261b (Brother and Brotherhood) 
105-118 1 532a (Dialogues) 
105-122 mt 486a (Myths and Legends in the Q); 519b (Narratives) 
105-191 wv  313b (Trade and Commerce) 


106 mr 486a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
tv 299b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
108 ut 567b (Obedience) 
tv 478b (Rhymed Prose) 
( 


109 tv. 452b (Reward and Punishment) 
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110 


111 
113 
116 
118 
119-121 
121 





122 
123 


123-138 
123-139 
123-140 


124 
126 


128 
128-129 


129 


131 
132-133 
133 


133-134 
134 


135 
136-138 
137 
139 


III 


567b (Obedience) 
478b (Rhymed Prose) 


358b (Grammar and the Q) 

66b ( Judgment) 

130b (Stoning) 

398b (Conquest); 519a (Deliverance) 
553b (Drowning) 


524b (Narratives) 
5a (Signs) 


6a (Pairs and Pairing) 


21b (Ad); 222a (Belief and Unbelief) 
524a (Narratives) 


532a (Dialogues) 
586b (Sheba) 


462a (Hid) 
519b (Narratives) 


261b (Brother and Brotherhood) 


( 

( 
567b (Obedience) 
478b (Rhymed Prose) 


3a (Signs) 


21b (Ad); 150b (Archaeology and the Q) 


338b (Good and Evil) 


163b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
340a (Transitoriness); 549a (Work) 


567b (Obedience) 
302b (Children) 

96a (Animal Life) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing) 
463b (Water) 


283b (Garden) 
127a (Springs and Fountains) 


21b (‘Ad) 
510b (Indifference) 
434a (History and the Q) 


21b (‘Ad); 222a (Belief and Unbelief) 
524b (Narratives) 
5a (Signs) 


662 


663 


140 
141 


141-142 
141-156 
141-158 
141-159 


142 


144 
147 
147-148 
148 


149 


150 
151-152 
153 
154 


154-155 
155 


155-156 
155-157 
155-158 
156 


157 


158 


6a (Pairs and Pairing) 


222a (Belief and Unbelief) 
524a (N bee 


149b (Archaeology and the Q) 


340b (Good Deeds); 427a (Hijr) 
519b (Narratives) 
521a (Salih) 


( 
( 
( 
(S 
261b (Brother and Brotherhood) 
521a (Salih) 
( 
( 
( 


567b (Obedience) 
127a (Springs and Fountains) 
463b (Water) 


494b (Date Palm) 
3b (Earth); 305a (Geography) 


339a (Good and Evil) 
253a (Thamid) 


567b (Obedience) 
440a (Corruption) 
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1 11a (Speech) 


143a (Exhortations) 
511b, 512a (Names of the Q) 


516a (Decision) 
185b (Fate) 
6a (Pairs and Pairing) 


453b (Muhammad) 
452b (Muhammad) 


43b (Error) 
7a (Signs) 


100b (Animal Life); 11 1a (Antichrist); 112b (Apocalypse) 
47a (Eschatology) 

138b, 139a, 144a (Last Judgment) 

434b (Resurrection) 


377a (Troops) 
547a (Word of God) 


502a (Day, Times of) 
438a (Revelation and Inspiration); 589b (Shekhinah) 
280b (Time) 


112b, 114a (Apocalypse) 
198a (Fear) 


140a (Last Judgment) 
213a (Beauty) 

34b (Peace) 
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339b (Mecca); 443b (Muhammad) 
282a (Profane and Sacred); 514a (Sacred Precincts) 


137b (Politics and the Q) 


225b (Belief and Unbelief) 
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438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
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(Shia) 
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mt 106a, 106b (Lactation); 173a (Lawful and Unlawful); 420b (Moses) 
tv 37a (People of the Book); 48b, 49b (People of the House) 
v_ 476b, 477a (Wet-Nursing) 


12-13. v_ 549a (Work) 
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13 1 213a (Beauty); 405a (Consolation) 
tv. 538b (Scholar) 


14 m  331b (Maturity); 420b (Moses) 
Iv 3b (Pairs and Pairing); 452b (Reward and Punishment); 538a (Scholar) 


15 m 10b (Egypt); 23b, 24a (Enemies) 
ur 420b (Moses) 
Iv 25b (Parties and Factions); 403b (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 592a (Shi‘a) 


15-16 v 25a (Sin, Major and Minor) 
15-17. v_ 23a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


16 mu 187a (Fate) 
ut 420b (Moses) 
Iv 482a (Rhymed Prose) 


17 1 236b (Blessing) 


18 1 163a (Art and Architecture and the Q); 504a (Day, Times of) 
m 10b (Egypt) 
mi 418b (Morning) 


18-19 v_  288b (Time) 
19 mu 10b (Egypt); 23b (Enemies) 


20 1 163a (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
um 10b (Egypt); 355b (Grammar and the Q) 
mt 211b (Literature and the Q); 421a (Moses) 


21 1 519a (Deliverance) 
1 308a (Geography) 
mr 421a (Moses) 


22 Iv 29a (Path or Way) 


22-23 ur 390b (Midian) 
Iv 606a (Shu‘ayb) 
( 


22-28 1 421a (Moses) 
v_ 4lb (Stra and the Q) 


23 v  548b (Work); 570b (Youth and Old Age) 
23-24 v  465a (Water) 
24 m 336a (Good and Evil) 

( 


25 1 519a (Deliverance) 
mt 403b (Modesty); 517b (Narratives) 
Iv. 523b (Salvation) 
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25-26 mt 234b (Love and Affection) 
25-27 1v 452a (Reward and Punishment) 
25-31 v  393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


26 m 353a (Grammar and the Q) 
mt =253b (Manual Labor) 
( 


27 um 433b (History and the Q) 
mr 421a (Moses) 
Iv. 580b (Sex and Sexuality) 


27-29 v_  289a (Time) 
29 m 174a (Family) 
mt 58a (Journey); 421a (Moses); 518a (Narratives); 537a (News) 
v  375a (Trips and Voyages); 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
29-30 mu 211b, 213b (Fire) 
29-35 1 532a (Dialogues) 
30 m 305a (Geography) 
mr 421a (Moses) 
tv 446b (Revelation and Inspiration); 513b (Sacred Precincts) 
v_ 110b (Speech); 362a (Tree) 
31 m 546a (Instruments) 
ur 219a (Literature and the Q) 
v_ 120a (Spiritual Beings) 
31-32 mr 421b (Moses) 
tv 296b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
32 1 364a (Colors); 371b (Community and Society in the Q) 
m 335b (Good and Evil) 
mt 421b (Moses) 
tv 106a (Plagues); 286b (Proof); 296b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
33 v_ 83a (Soul) 
34 m 112a, 113a (Language and Style of the q) 
34-35. 1 1a (Aaron) 


35 1 la (Aaron); 260a (Brother and Brotherhood) 
mt 421b (Moses) 


36 mr 246a (Magic); 421b (Moses) 
Iv 286a, 286b (Proof); 296b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
37 1 504a (Day, Times of) 
mr 425a (Moses) 
Iv. 523a (Salvation) 
38 1 162b (Art and Architecture and the Q); 340b (Clay); 478a (Creation) 
m 338a (Good and Evil); 399a (Haman); 415b (Hell and Hellfire); 542b (Insolence 
and Obstinacy) 
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ut 383b (Metals and Minerals); 522a (Narratives); 539b (Nimrod); 583b (Oppression) 
Iv. 67b, 68a (Pharaoh); 483b (Rhymed Prose) 


38-39 1 190a (Authority) 


39 1 160a (Arrogance) 
m 91b (Everyday Life, Q In) 


40 un 10b (Egypt); 213a (Fire) 
67a (Pharaoh) 

v_ 463b (Water) 
41 um 417b (Hell and Hellfire); 503a (Imam); 558b (Invitation) 
43 mu 434a (History and the Q) 

mur 424b (Moses) 

Iv 126b (Politics and the Q); 287a (Proof) 

v 301a (Torah) 
44 v_ 29a (Sinai); 492b (Witnessing and Testifying) 
45 1 479a (Creation) 

mt 190a (Literacy); 441a (Muhammad) 

1v 37a (People of the Book); 49a (People of the House); 606a (Shu‘ayb) 
46 1m 308b (Geography) 

mr 382b (Messenger); 443a (Muhammad) 

v 29a (Sinai); 110a (Speech); 460b (Warner) 
48 mt 246a (Magic); 450b (Muhammad) 
50 1 225b (Belief and Unbelief) 

84a (Philosophy and the Q) 

v 486b (Wish and Desire) 

51 v_ 547a (Word of God) 


52 1 222b (Belief and Unbelief) 
v  301a (Torah) 


52-54 1 219a, 223b (Belief and Unbelief) 
m 23b, 32a (Jews and Judaism) 


53 m 190a (Literacy) 


54 mt 32b (Jews and Judaism) 
1v_ 6b (Pairs and Pairing); 309b (Provocation); 458b (Reward and Punishment) 
v 134b (Suffering) 


54-55 1 219b (Belief and Unbelief) 
55 mn 488a (Ignorance) 

mt 40b ( Jihad) 

tv 309b (Provocation) 

v 291a (Tolerance and Coercion) 
56 1 435b (Conversion) 

33 1a (Quraysh) 
v  291b (Tolerance and Coercion) 
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57 m 224b (Forbidden) 
mt 172b (Lawful and Unlawful); 338b, 339b (Mecca); 449b (Muhammad) 
Iv 282a (Profane and Sacred); 329b (Quraysh); 515b (Sacred Precincts); 538b 
(Scholar) 


58 1 242a (Boast) 
tv. 425a (Remnant) 
( 


58-59 1v_ 127a (Politics and the Q) 


59 1 338b (City) 
u 98b (Evil Deeds); 337a (Good and Evil); 340a (Good Deeds) 
mt 190a (Literacy); 382a (Messenger) 
Iv 301b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


60 mr = 59b ( Joy and Misery) 
Iv 5a (Pairs and Pairing) 
v 340a (Transitoriness) 
62-65 wm 558b (Invitation) 
62-66 v 494a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
63 v_ 547b (Word of God) 
64 1m 558b (Invitation) 
65 tv 298b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
67 tv 426b (Repentance and Penance); 523a (Salvation) 


68 mu 11b, 12a (Election); 327b (God and his Attributes) 
Iv 220a (Prayer) 


69 Iv 4a (Pairs and Pairing) 

70 1 329b (Chronology and the Q); 480b (Creeds) 
tv 214b (Praise) 
( 


70-72 tv 161b (Polytheism and Atheism) 
71-72. v_  279a (Time); 475a (Weights and Measures) 
72 tv. 574a (Seeing and Hearing); 589b (Shekhinah) 


73 mu 372a (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 


( 
( 
( 
( 


ur 209b (Literature and the Q); 379a (Mercy) 
74 m 558b (Invitation) 
75 1 236a (Blasphemy) 


mu 67b (Ethics and the Q) 

mt 447a (Muhammad) 

Iv 286b (Proof); 312a, 312b (Provocation) 
v_ 493b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


76 m 353b (Grammar and the Q) 


mt 61b (Joy and Misery); 104a (Korah); 359a (Medicine and the Q) 
v_ 283b (Time) 
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76-81 m1 
76-82 I 
mI 
IV 
77 Vv 
79 Il 
80 IV 
Vv 
81 Ul 
82 I 
rt 
IV 
Vv 
83 I 
Vv 
85 Ul 
IV 
85-87 Iv 
86 ll 
IV 
87 I 
I 
88 I 
rt 
I 
Vv 


394b (Miracles) 

190a (Authority) 

104a (Korah); 518b (Narratives) 

320a (Punishment Stories) 

106a (Spatial Relations); 436a (Virtue) 
104b (Korah) 


( 
538b (Scholar) 
203b (Teaching) 
( 


338b (Good and Evil); 399b (Haman) 


504a (Day, Times of) 
348a (Grammar and the Q) 

523a (Salvation) 

288b (Time) 

163b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
553b (World) 


454a (Muhammad) 
435a (Resurrection) 


34b (Peace) 


442b (Muhammad) 
294b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


443a 


92a (Angel); 329b (Chronology and the Q); 480b (Creeds); 508b (Death and the 
Dead) 

30a (Epigraphy); 47b (Eschatology); 159a (Face); 160b (Face of God); 323b (God 
and his Attributes); 418b (Hell and Hellfire) 

223b (Literature and the Q); 389a (Michael); 443a (Muhammad) 

151a (Stifism and the Q); 393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 487a (Wish 
and Desire) 


437a (Conversion) 
( 


Muhammad) 


SURAT AL-“ANKABUT (29) 


1 93b (Animal Life) 

m 116a (Exegesis of the Q: Classical and Medieval) 
mi 6b (Jerusalem); 472b (Mysterious Letters); 520b (Narratives); 534a (Nature as Signs) 
v_ 113a (Spider) 


1 v 
1-10 ra 
2 Vv 
3 v 


393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
469a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
502a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
434b (Virtue) 
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12-13 


14-15 


14-40 
15 
16 
16-17 
16-27 


16-35 
17 


18 


19 


SURAT AL-‘ANKABUT (29) 


449a (Hope) 

575a (Seeing and Hearing) 
289a (Time) 

37a (Jihad) 

467b (Wealth) 


43 1b (Responsibility); 452b (Reward and Punishment) 
19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


175b (Family) 

37a (Jihad); 567a (Obedience) 

20b (Parents); 159a (Polytheism and Atheism) 
204b (Teaching) 


436a (Conversion) 


470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
37b ( Jihad) 


468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 

22a (Sin, Major and Minor) 

228b (Load or Burden) 

43 1a (Responsibility) 

433a (History and the Q) 

486b (Myths and Legends in the Q); 542b (Noah); 549b (Numbers and 
Enumeration) 

133a (Suffering); 285b (Time); 560a (Year) 
558a (Invitation) 

520b (Narratives) 

320a (Punishment Stories) 

5b (Signs) 

258a (Theology and the Q) 

555b (Worship) 

6b (Abraham) 

330a (Chronology and the Q) 

494a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 

520b (Narratives) 

371b (Gratitude and Ingratitude); 481a (Idols and Images) 
181a (Lie) 

179a, 179b (Sustenance) 

125a (Language and Style of the Q) 


291b (Tolerance and Coercion) 


472b (Creation) 
6b (Pairs and Pairing); 435a (Resurrection) 
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19-20 
20 


21 
22 


24 


26 


27 


28 


28-29 


29 


31 


31-32 
31-35 
32 


33 


I 


II 


III 


479a (Creation) 


355a (Grammar and the Q) 
6b (Pairs and Pairing); 312a (Provocation) 
376a (Trips and Voyages) 


2a (Pairs and Pairing); 457b (Reward and Punishment) 


273a (Friends and Friendship) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing) 

52 1b (Despair) 

7a (Signs) 

7a (Abraham) 

21 1b (Fire) 

494b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
523b (Salvation) 


48 1a (Idols and Images) 

103b (Pit) 

6a (Abraham) 

14b (Emigrants and Helpers); 18b (Emigration) 
494b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 

26b (Parties and Factions) 


7b (Abraham); 233a (Birth) 

56 1b, 562a (Isaac); 563b (Ishmael) 

la (Jacob); 127a (Language and Style of the Q); 520a (Narratives) 
297b (Prophets and Prophethood) 

302a (Torah) 

444b (Homosexuality) 

580b (Sex and Sexuality) 

584b (Sex and Sexuality) 

444b (Homosexuality) 

36b (Stra and the Q); 373a (Trips and Voyages); 438a (Virtues and Vices, Com- 
manding and Forbidding) 

6a (Abraham) 

6a (Economics); 341a, 341b (Good News); 411b (Heaven and Sky) 
49a (People of the House) 

132a (Strangers and Foreigners) 


330a (Chronology and the Q) 
23 1b (Lot) 


519a (Deliverance) 
174a (Family) 


405a (Consolation) 
196b (Fear) 
393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


681 


36 


36-37 


36-40 
37 


38 


39 


39-40 
40 


4] 


42 


43 
44 


45 


SURAT AL-‘ANKABUT (29) 


174a (Family) 

49a (People of the House); 454a (Reward and Punishment); 503a (Ritual Purity) 
308a (Geography) 

286a (Proof); 425b (Remnant) 

5a (Signs) 

261b (Brother and Brotherhood) 

399b (Haman); 449a (Hope) 

136b (Last Judgment); 393b (Miracles) 
605a (Shu‘ayb) 

558a (Invitation) 

390b (Midian) 

605a (Shu‘ayb) 

520b (Narratives) 

113a (Apocalypse) 

417a, 418a (Morning) 

133a (Suffering) 


21b (‘Ad); 150b (Archaeology and the Q); 163a (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
339a (Good and Evil); 399b (Haman) 
425a (Remnant) 


160a (Arrogance) 

338a (Good and Evil); 399b (Haman); 542b (Insolence and Obstinacy) 
104b (Korah); 421b (Moses); 518b (Narratives) 

68a (Pharaoh); 106a (Plagues); 264a (Pride); 286b (Proof) 


( 
( 
338a (Good and Evil); 399b (Haman) 
583b (Oppression) 

( 


133a (Suffering) 


( 
100a (Animal Life) 
273b (Friends and Friendship); 338a (Good and Evil) 
209a (Literature and the Q) 
10a (Parable) 
15a (Simile); 113a (Spider) 
200a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
203b (Teaching) 
10a (Parable); 228b (Prayer); 537b, 538b (Scholar) 


473a, 473b (Creation) 
438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 


28a (Adultery and Fornication); 245b (Book) 
190a (Literacy); 441a, 441b (Muhammad) 
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46 


46-47 
47 


47-48 


48 


49 


49-50 
50 


IV 


III 


IV 


22\b (Prayer); 294a (Prophets and Prophethood); 420a, 424b (Remembrance); 
580b (Sex and Sexuality) 

269a, 271b (Theology and the Q); 438a (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and 
Forbidding) 

115b, 118a (Apologetics); 222b (Belief and Unbelief); 511b (Debate and 
Disputation) 

452b (Hospitality and Courtesy) 

28a (Jews and Judaism); 40a ( Jihad) 

238b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 281a (Profane and Sacred); 309b 
(Provocation) 

203b (Teaching); 301a, 303b (Torah) 

41b (People of the Book) 

222b (Belief and Unbelief); 247a (Book) 

495a (Illiteracy) 

303b, 307b (Torah) 


492b (Illiteracy) 
400b, 401b, 402a (Ummi) 


430a (History and the Q); 495b (Illiteracy) 
188b (Literacy); 451b (Muhammad); 591b, 592a (Orality and Writing in Arabia) 
217a (Prayer) 
301b (Torah); 558a (Writing and Writing Materials) 
( 


497b (Illiteracy) 
538b, 539a (Scholar) 
6a, 7a (Signs) 


398b (Miracles) 

40a (Jihad) 

312a (Provocation) 

3a (Signs) 

119a (Polemic and Polemical Language) 

190a (Literacy); 591b (Orality and Writing in Arabia) 
289b (Time) 

418b (Hell and Hellfire) 


453a (Reward and Punishment) 
547a (Word of God) 


366b (Grammar and the Q) 
531b (Nature as Signs) 


83a (Soul) 


165b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
382b (Trust and Patience) 


382a, 382b (Trust and Patience) 


683 SURAT AL-‘ANKABUT (29) — SURAT AL-RUM (30) 


60 1 95b (Animal Life) 
ut 327b (Material Culture and the Q) 
Iv 575a (Seeing and Hearing) 


60-63 1 329b (Chronology and the Q) 


( 
( 
61 1 472b (Creation) 
mu 317a (God and his Attributes) 
tv 160b (Polytheism and Atheism) 
v_ 163a (Sun) 


61-65 wu 476b, 478a (Idolatry and Idolaters) 
61-68 1 236a (Blasphemy) 
62 v_ 179a (Sustenance) 
63 m 3a (Earth) 
Iv 31 1a (Provocation) 


64 1 94a (Animal Life) 
Iv 15a (Paradise) 
Vv 552b (World) 

65 1 37b (Age of Ignorance); 519a (Deliverance) 
m 3a (Earth); 317a (God and his Attributes) 
tv 161b (Polytheism and Atheism) 


66 1 220b (Belief and Unbelief) 
Iv. 538b (Scholar) 
( 


67 1 224b (Forbidden) 
mt 338b, 339b (Mecca); 449b (Muhammad) 
Iv. 282a (Profane and Sacred); 329b (Quraysh); 515b (Sacred Precincts) 


67-69  337b (Good and Evil) 


68 mw 18la, 181b (Lie) 

Iv 103b (Pit); 309b (Provocation) 
69 wm 37a (Jihad) 

Iv 29a, 30a (Path or Way) 


SURAT AL-Rom (30) 


1 230b (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life); 265b, 269b (Byzantines); 399b 
(Conquest) 
um 116a (Exegesis of the Q: Classical and Medieval) 
ut 6b (Jerusalem); 472b (Mysterious Letters) 
Iv. 246b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 537b (Scholar) 
v_ 10a (Signs) 
l v  393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


1-2 v_ 80a (Soothsayer) 


STRAT AL-RUM (30) 684. 


1-4 
1-5 


8-11 


10 


11 


12 


13 


II 


280a, 282a (Gambling) 


265b, 266b (Byzantines) 
146a, 147a, 147b (Expeditions and Battles); 262a (Form and Structure of the Q) 


314b (Christians and Christianity) 


144a (Expeditions and Battles) 
186a (Fate) 


267b (Byzantines) 
61a (Joy and Misery) 
286a (Time) 

557b (Numismatics) 


61a (Joy and Misery) 
6a (Pairs and Pairing) 


538b (Scholar) 


489a (Ignorance) 
5a (Pairs and Pairing) 


442a (Cosmology); 473a (Creation) 

57b (Ethics and the Q); 269a (Freedom and Predestination); 327b (God and his 
Attributes) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing); 393b (Reflection and Deliberation) 
9b (Signs); 289b (Time); 544b (Word of God) 

58b (Ethics and the Q) 

40b (Agriculture and Vegetation) 

308a (Geography) 

310a (Provocation); 425a (Remnant) 

401a (Mockery) 

6a (Signs) 

479a (Creation) 

6b (Pairs and Pairing) 

501a (Day, Times of); 521b (Despair); 524b (Devil) 

137a (Last Judgment) 

287b (Time) 


( 
220b (Belief and Unbelief) 
117b (Spiritual Beings); 494a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


685 


14-16 
15 


15-16 
17 


17-18 


18 


19 


20 


20-21 
20-28 
21 


21-24 
22 


22-23 
22-25 
22-27 
23 


SURAT AL-RUM (30) 


50 1a (Day, Times of) 
137a (Last Judgment) 
287b (Time) 


2b (Pairs and Pairing); 34b (Peace) 


41a (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
283a (Garden) 


58b (Ethics and the Q) 


504a, 504b (Day, Times of) 
417a, 418b (Morning) 
213b (Praise); 220a (Prayer) 
281a, 282b (Time) 


328b (Chronology and the Q) 

340a (Good Deeds) 

546a (Noon) 

224a (Prayer) 

444a (Cosmology); 503a, 504a (Day, Times of) 
213b (Praise) 

282b (Time) 

45a (Eschatology) 

4b (Pairs and Pairing); 435a (Resurrection) 


23la (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life); 446a (Cosmology); 476a 
(Creation) 
7b (Signs) 


4b (Earth) 
438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 


447b (Cosmology) 

175a (Family); 275a (Friends and Friendship); 328b (God and his Attributes) 
235a (Love and Affection); 277b, 279a (Marriage and Divorce) 

183b (Portents); 394a (Reflection and Deliberation); 581a (Sex and Sexuality) 
9a (Signs); 526b (Women and the Q) 

548a (Intellect) 


36 1b (Colors) 
336a (Races); 537b, 538b (Scholar) 


4a (Signs) 
9a (Signs) 
9a (Signs) 


546b (Dreams and Sleep) 

241b (Foretelling in the Q); 406a (Hearing and Deafness) 
179a (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 

61a (Sleep); 280b (Time) 
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24 


28 


29 


30 


31 


31-32 
32 


35 


36 


37 


38 


38-39 


39 


220b (Belief and Unbelief) 
3a (Earth); 448b (Hope) 
183a (Portents) 

3b, Ya (Signs) 


558b (Invitation) 
545b (Word of God); 553a (World) 


223a (Prayer) 

472b, 479a (Creation) 

4b, 6b (Pairs and Pairing); 435a (Resurrection) 
396b (Concubines) 

10a (Parable) 


59a (Ethics and the Q) 
102b (Knowledge and Learning) 


5b (Abraham); 26a (Adam and Eve); 337a (Circumcision); 435a (Conversion); 
466b (Covenant) 

323b, 329a (God and his Attributes); 402a (Hand); 402b (Hanif) 

446a (Muhammad); 510b (Names of the Q) 

416a (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 482b (Rhymed Prose); 538b (Scholar) 
268b (Theology and the Q) 


25b (Parties and Factions); 399a (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 427b (Repen- 


tance and Penance) 
25a (Parties and Factions); 592a (Shi'a) 


380a (Community and Society in the Q) 

432a (History and the Q) 

61b (Joy and Misery) 

25b (Parties and Factions); 403b, 416a (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 592a 
(Shi'a) 

31 1a (Provocation) 

3a (Signs); 11 1a (Speech) 

521b (Despair) 

61a (Joy and Misery) 

2a (Pairs and Pairing) 

4a (Signs) 

53a (Eschatology) 

252a (Maintenance and Upkeep) 

63b (Persian Literature and the Q); 523a (Salvation) 


160a (Face of God) 
221a (Prayer) 
65b (Almsgiving) 


8a (Economics) 


687 SURAT AL-RUM (30) 


Iv 6b (Pairs and Pairing); 208b (Poverty and the Poor) 

v_ 197b, 199a (Taxation); 406b (Usury); 469b (Wealth) 
40 1 472b (Creation) 

Iv. 220b (Prayer); 435b (Resurrection) 

v 545a (Word of God) 


4] m 3a (Earth) 
Iv 428a (Repentance and Penance) 


42 1m 308a (Geography) 
tv 312a (Provocation); 320b (Punishment Stories) 


43 1m 323b (God and his Attributes) 
Iv 416a (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 482b (Rhymed Prose) 
43-45 1v_ 2b (Pairs and Pairing) 
46 1 53a (Air and Wind); 213a (Beauty); 246a (Book) 
m 341la (Good News) 
mt 379a (Mercy) 
Iv 438a (Revelation and Inspiration); 604a (Ships) 
v_ 4a (Signs); 119a (Spiritual Beings); 41 2a (Vehicles); 47 1a (Weather) 
47 mz 382a (Messenger); 454b (Muhammad) 
Iv 453b (Reward and Punishment) 
v_ 416a (Vengeance) 
48 1 42a (Agriculture and Vegetation); 53b (Air and Wind); 213a (Beauty) 
ur 62a (Joy and Misery); 530a (Nature as Signs) 
v_ 463a (Water); 470a, 470b (Weather) 
48-51 v_ 7b (Signs) 


49 1 52la (Despair); 525a (Devil) 
tv 443b (Revelation and Inspiration) 


50 ut 200b (Literary Structures of the Q); 379a (Mercy) 
v_ 3a (Signs); 393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


51 1 53b (Air and Wind); 363a (Colors) 
ur 530a (Nature as Signs) 


52-53 mt 452b (Muhammad) 
Iv 2a (Pairs and Pairing) 

53 mu 43b (Error) 

54 1 232a (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life); 476a (Creation) 
m 327b (God and his Attributes) 


Iv 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 21 1a (Power and Impotence) 
v_ 569b (Youth and Old Age) 


55 rt 501la (Day, Times of) 
1m 439b (History and the Q) 
m 137a (Last Judgment); 335b (Measurement) 
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59 
60 


III 


434b (Resurrection) 
287b, 288a (Time) 
244b (Book) 

137a (Last Judgment) 


688 


296b (Prophets and Prophethood); 435b (Resurrection); 538a, 538b (Scholar) 


( 
203b (Teaching) 
82a (Anatomy) 
14a (Abrogation) 
40a (Jihad) 
386b (Truth) 


SURAT LuQMAN (31) 


m 116a (Exegesis of the Q: Classical and Medieval) 
m 242a, 242b (Luqman); 472b (Mysterious Letters); 52 1b (Narratives) 
tv. 159a (Polytheism and Atheism); 246a (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q 


(Scholar) 
1 v 393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
3 m 184a (Life) 
4 v_ 196b (Taxation) 
5 Iv. 523a (Salvation) 
6 1 160b (Arrogance) 
mt 400a (Mockery); 517b (Narratives) 
7 mt 190a (Literacy) 
v_ 7a (Signs); 421b, 422a (Verse); 474a (Weights and Measures) 
10 1 95b (Animal Life); 472b (Creation) 
mu 2b, 3b (Earth); 41 1a (Heaven and Sky) 
11 1 472b (Creation) 
12 mu 371b (Gratitude and Ingratitude); 441a (History and the Q) 
mt 242b (Luqman); 524a (Narratives) 
Iv 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 68b (Philosophy and the Q) 
v_ 483a (Wisdom) 
12-19 1 532a (Dialogues) 
mi 242a (Luqman); 521b (Narratives) 
13 m 476a (Idolatry and Idolaters) 
mt 242b (Luqman) 
Iv. 159a (Polytheism and Atheism) 
13-14 tv 20b (Parents) 
13-15 1 21a (Parents) 


Q Studies); 537b 


14 


14-15 


15 


16 


17 


17-18 
18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


SURAT LUQMAN (31) 


71a (Ethics and the Q) 
32b (Patriarchy) 
570a (Youth and Old Age) 


233b (Birth); 234b (Birth Control); 302b (Children) 
99b (Kinship); 106a, 106b (Lactation) 

7a (Pairs and Pairing); 20b (Parents); 32a (Patriarchy) 
285b, 287a (Time); 570a (Youth and Old Age) 

75b (Ethics and the Q) 

159a (Polytheism and Atheism) 

204b (Teaching) 


387b (Companions of the Prophet); 437a (Conversion) 
76b (Ethics and the Q) 

567a (Obedience) 

29a (Path or Way); 427b (Repentance and Penance) 
110b (Speech) 


305a, 305b (Geography); 545b (Instruments) 

334b (Measurement); 409a (Money) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing) 

473b (Weights and Measures) 

133b (Suffering); 363a (Trial); 437b, 438a, 440a, 440b, 441a (Virtues and Vices, 
Commanding and Forbidding) 


241b (Boast) 


161a (Arrogance); 395a (Conceit) 
402a (Moderation) 
393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


82b (Anatomy) 

21 1a (Fire); 453a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 

242b (Luqman); 402a (Moderation) 

512a, 512b (Debate and Disputation) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing); 107b (Planets and Stars); 186a (Possession and Possessions) 
526a (Devil) 

417b (Hell and Hellfire); 455b (Hot and Cold); 558b (Invitation) 

317a (Tradition and Custom) 


465a (Covenant) 

323b (God and his Attributes) 
303a (Material Culture and the Q) 
405a (Uncertainty) 


405b (Consolation) 
550b (Intention) 
40a (Jihad); 134a (Suffering) 


221b (Belief and Unbelief) 
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25 


26 
26-27 
27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


31-32 


32 


33 


34 


329b (Chronology and the Q); 472b (Creation) 
317a (God and his Attributes) 
538b (Scholar) 


6a (Pairs and Pairing) 
273a (Theology and the Q) 


545a (Instruments) 

191b (Literacy); 224b (Literature and the Q); 552a (Numbers and Enumeration); 
554b (Numerology) 

465b (Water); 541b, 547b (Word of God); 558a (Writing and Writing Materials) 


443a (Cosmology); 479a (Creation) 

365a (Grammar and the Q) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 435b (Resurrection) 
84a (Soul); 183a (Symbolic Imagery) 


501b (Day, Times of) 
268a (Freedom and Predestination) 
163a (Sun); 280b, 289b (Time); 545a (Word of God) 


158b (Arrogance) 
82b (Everyday Life, g In); 321b (God and his Attributes) 


5b (Pairs and Pairing); 228b (Prayer) 


358b (Grammar and the Q) 
382b (Trust and Patience); 412a (Vehicles); 464a (Water) 


3a (Earth) 
438b (Revelation and Inspiration) 


221a (Belief and Unbelief); 519a (Deliverance) 
317a (God and his Attributes) 

402a, 402b (Moderation) 

6a (Signs); 464a (Water) 


175a (Family); 510a (Indifference) 
242b (Luqman) 
386b (Truth) 


42a (Agriculture and Vegetation); 201b (Barélwis); 501a (Day, Times of) 

424b (Hidden and the Hidden) 

137a, 138a (Last Judgment); 243a (Luqman) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 212b (Power and Impotence); 434b (Resurrection); 443b 
(Revelation and Inspiration) 

181la (Symbolic Imagery); 281a, 288a (Time); 376b (Trips and Voyages); 522a 
(Womb) 
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SURAT AL-SAJDA (32) 


SURAT AL-SAJDA (32) 


1 230b (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life) 
u 116a (Exegesis of the Q: Classical and Medieval); 388b (Hadith and the Q) 
ut 472b (Mysterious Letters) 


l Vv 


1-3 


IV 
Vv 

4-5 ov 
4-9 
Vv 

5 I 
4 

Ill 

IV 

Vv 

5-9 v 
6 IV 
7 I 
re 

7-9 1 
8 I 
8-9 1 
9 I 
v4 

Il 

Vv 

10 I 
ll I 
12 Ww 


393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
262a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
292b (Prophets and Prophethood); 446a (Revelation and Inspiration) 


372b (Community and Society in the Q); 442a (Cosmology) 
382b (Messenger); 443a (Muhammad) 

460b (Warner) 

443b (Cosmology); 472b, 473b, 476a (Creation) 

273b (Friends and Friendship); 325b (God and his Attributes); 410b (Heaven and 
Sky) 

202a (Literary Structures of the Q) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing); 82a (Philosophy and the Q) 

265a (Theology and the Q); 279b, 287a (Time); 553a (World) 
266a (Theology and the Q) 

259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 

7b (Signs) 

463a (Court) 

410b (Heaven and Sky); 433a (History and the Q) 

46a (Jinn); 335a, 335a (Measurement) 

127a (Politics and the Q) 

118b (Spiritual Beings); 286a (Time) 

266b, 267a (Theology and the Q) 

4a, 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 537b (Scholar) 

339b (Clay); 446a (Cosmology); 476a (Creation) 

4a (Earth) 

23 1b (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life) 

340a (Clay); 477b (Creation) 

476b (Creation) 

52a (Air and Wind); 446b (Cosmology); 508a (Death and the Dead) 
186b (Fate) 

14a (Jesus); 293b (Mary) 

81b (Soul); 114b (Spirit) 

479a, 479b (Creation) 

89b (Angel) 


430a (Repentance and Penance) 
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12-14 
13 


14 


15-16 
15-17 


16 


17 


18-20 


24 


26 
26-27 


27 


II 


IV 


523a (Destiny) 

435b (Conversion) 

46b, 47b (Jinn) 

7b (Pairs and Pairing); 310b (Provocation) 
547b (Word of God) 

52b (Eschatology); 54b (Eternity) 

27a (Adoration); 161a (Arrogance); 254b (Bowing and Prostration) 
164a (Faith) 

219b (Prayer); 264a (Pride) 

393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 

455a ( 


219b 
258b 


183a (Asceticism) 
448b (Hope) 


( 
406a (Consolation) 
284b (Garden); 358a (Grammar and the Q) 
235a (Love and Affection) 
12b (Paradise) 
lb (Pairs and Pairing) 
14a (Paradise); 103b (Pit) 
416a (Hell and Hellfire) 
103b (Pit) 
457a, 460a (Reward and Punishment) 
133a (Suffering) 
422b (Remembrance) 
5b (Signs); 416a (Vengeance) 
424b (Moses) 
302a (Torah) 


306a (Children of Israel) 
503a (Imam) 
95a (Kings and Rulers) 


Reward and Punishment) 


Belief and Unbelief) 
Form and Structure of the Q) 


( 
( 
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320b (Punishment Stories); 425b (Remnant); 438b (Revelation and Inspiration) 


3a (Earth) 


41a, 42a (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
3b (Earth); 304b (Geography) 
438a (Revelation and Inspiration); 574a (Seeing and Hearing) 


693 SURAT AL-SAJDA (32) — SURAT AL-AHZAB (33) 


28 1 399a (Conquest) 
29 1 500a (Day, Times of) 
30 mt 40a (Jihad) 


SURAT AL-AHZAB (33) 


1 353a, 355b (Collection of the Q); 380a (Community and Society in the Q) 
m 116a (Exegesis of the Q: Classical and Medieval); 149a, 150a (Expeditions and Battles); 
176a (Family of the Prophet); 264a (Form and Structure of the Q); 396b (Hadith and the 
Q); 407b (Heart) 
ut 234b (Love and Affection) 
tv 594b (Shrism and the Q) 
v_ 174b (Sara) 


l um 468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
m 567b (Obedience) 
tv. 537b (Scholar) 
( 


1-2. m 453b (Muhammad) 
v  380a (Trust and Patience) 


2 tv 294b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
3 v  380a (Trust and Patience) 


4 1 82a (Anatomy) 
mu 290a (Gender); 407a (Heart) 
mt 97b (Kinship); 234b (Love and Affection); 563a (Oaths) 
v 393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 509b, 510a (Wives of the Prophet); 
570a (Youth and Old Age) 


4-5. 1 302a (Children) 
mu 75a (Ethics and the Q); 266a (Fosterage); 491b (Illegitimacy) 
v_ 57a (Slaves and Slavery) 


5 1 82a (Anatomy); 262a (Brother and Brotherhood); 344b, 345a, 345b (Clients and 
Clientage) 
tm 64a (Ethics and the Q) 
m1 378b (Mercy) 
v_ 59a (Slaves and Slavery) 


6 1 56a (‘Aisha bint Abi Bakr); 262a (Brother and Brotherhood) 
u 74b (Ethics and the Q); 174b (Family); 264a (Form and Structure of the Q); 518b 
(Inheritance) 
ut 232b (Lot); 447b, 448a (Muhammad); 518a (Narratives) 
Iv. _20b, 22a (Parents); 296b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
v_ 509a, 512b, 512b (Wives of the Prophet); 522a (Womb); 558a (Writing and Writ- 
ing Materials) 
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12 


13 


15 


17 


18 
19 


20 


20-25 


6a (Abraham); 380a (Community and Society in the Q); 464b (Covenant) 
8a, 17a (Jesus); 444b (Muhammad); 486b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
128b (Politics and the Q); 292a (Prophets and Prophethood) 

533b (Women and the Q) 


7b (Jesus) 


54a (Air and Wind); 305b (Children of Israel) 
377b (Troops); 47 1a (Weather) 


42b ( Jihad) 

456b (Muhammad) 
332b (Quraysh) 
458a (War) 


196b (Badr) 
38a (Jihad) 
460a (Courage) 
407b (Heart); 468b, 470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
119b ( 


298b, 299b (Geography) 

207b, 208a (Literature and the Q); 337b (Mecca); 367b (Medina); 548b (Nudity) 
37a (People of the Book); 49a (People of the House); 259b (Pre-Islamic Arabia 
and the Q) 

457b (War) 


466a (Covenant) 
42b (Jihad) 
457b (War) 


Polemic and Polemical Language) 


432a (Contracts and Alliances) 

273a (Friends and Friendship); 335b (Good and Evil) 
380a (Mercy) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing) 

457b (War) 


460b (Courage); 506b (Death and the Dead) 

153b (Eyes); 161b (Failure) 

118a (Polemic and Polemical Language); 486a (Ritual and the Q) 
458a (War) 

215a, 216a (Bedouin) 

465a (Humor) 

537a (News); 544b (Nomads) 

25a (Parties and Factions) 


579a (Opposition to Muhammad) 


22 


23 


23-24 
24 


25 


25-27 


26 


26-27 
27 


28 


28-29 


28-34 
29 
30 


SURAT AL-AHZAB (33) 


74b (Ethics and the Q); 439a (History and the Q); 449b (Hope) 

136b (Last Judgment); 162b (Law and the Q); 372a (Memory); 380b (Messen- 
ger); 447a (Muhammad) 

165b (Sunna) 


70b (Ethics and the Q); 264a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
25b (Parties and Factions) 

174b (Stra) 

43 1b (Contracts and Alliances); 460b (Courage) 

71a (Ethics and the Q) 

42b (Jihad) 

486a (Ritual and the Q) 

38a, 41a (Jihad) 


468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 

427a (Repentance and Penance) 

434b (Virtue) 

93b (Anger) 

92a (Everyday Life, Q In) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing) 

42b (Jihad) 

222b (Belief and Unbelief); 289a (Captives) 

198a (Fear) 

30a (Jews and Judaism); 580a (Opposition to Muhammad) 
41b (People of the Book); 310a (Provocation); 334b, 335a (Qurayza, Bani al-); 
406a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 


28b ( Jews and Judaism) 


277a (Caliph) 

30a (Jews and Judaism) 
469a (Wealth) 

174a (Stra) 


( 
29 1a (Gender) 
280a (Marriage and Divorce) 
174b (Stra) 


5a (Pairs and Pairing) 
5lla, 51 1b, 512b, 513a, 514b (Wives of the Prophet) 


448a (Muhammad) 
552b (World) 


299b (Chastity) 
74b (Ethics and the Q) 
580b, 584a (Sex and Sexuality) 
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30-31 


30-34 
31 


a2 


32-33 
33 


33-34 


34 


35 


35-36 
36 


37 


I 


II 


II 


56b (‘A’isha bint Abi Bakr) 
6b (Pairs and Pairing) 
51 1b, 512a (Wives of the Prophet) 


512b (Wives of the Prophet) 
458b (Reward and Punishment) 


179a (Sustenance) 

56a (‘Aisha bint Abi Bakr) 

29 1a (Gender); 407b (Heart); 448b (Hope); 470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
359b (Medicine and the Q) 

509a, 51 1b, 512a (Wives of the Prophet) 


299b (Chastity) 


37b, 38b, 39a (Age of Ignorance); 56b, 58b, 59b (‘A’isha bint Abt Bakr); 347a 
(Clothing); 390a (Companions of the Prophet) 

174a (Family); 176b (Family of the Prophet); 193a (Fatima); 234a (Foreign 
Vocabulary) 

558b (Numismatics); 567a (Obedience) 

37a (People of the Book); 48b, 49a, 49b, 50a, 5la, 52b, 53a (People of the 
House); 225a (Prayer); 503a, 505a (Ritual Purity) 

286b (Time); 414a (Veil); 510b, 510b, 512a, 512b (Wives of the Prophet); 525a 
(Women and the Q) 


163a (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
511b, 512a (Wives of the Prophet) 


190a (Literacy) 

225a (Prayer) 

7a (Signs); 317b (Tradition and Custom); 483b (Wisdom); 512a (Wives of the 
Prophet) 


84a (Anatomy); 183a (Asceticism); 298b (Chastity) 

75b (Ethics and the Q); 175b (Family); 181a (Fasting); 245a (Forgiveness); 291b 
(Gender) 

225a, 230b (Prayer); 404b (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 455a (Reward and 
Punishment); 581a, 584a (Sex and Sexuality) 

134b (Suffering); 523b (Women and the Q) 


219b (Belief and Unbelief) 


537b (Disobedience) 

66a, 74b (Ethics and the Q) 

567a, 568b (Obedience) 

402a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 
523b (Women and the Q) 


302a (Children); 320a (Chronology and the Q) 


( 
439a (History and the Q) 
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37-38 
37-39 
37-40 
38 
40 


41 


41-42 
42 


43 


44 
45 


45-46 


46 


48 


49 
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97b (Kinship); 448b (Muhammad) 
237b, 238b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies) 
57a (Slaves and Slavery); 179a (Sustenance); 534b (Women and the Q) 


509b, 510a (Wives of the Prophet) 
197a (Fear) 

272b (Theology and the Q) 

164a (Sunna) 


1 1b (Abrogation); 51a (Ahmadiyya); 115a (Apologetics); 198a (Baha’ts) 

148b (Expeditions and Battles); 407a (Heart); 544b (Instruments) 

380b, 382b (Messenger); 440a, 444a, 448a (Muhammad); 501b, 502a (Names of 
the Prophet) 

259a (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q); 299a (Prophets and Prophethood) 

489a (Witness to Faith); 501b (Witnessing and Testifying); 509b, 510a (Wives of 
the Prophet) 


502b (Day, Times of) 

372a, 373b (Memory); 418b (Morning) 

230b (Prayer); 487b (Ritual and the Q) 

138b (Siifism and the Q); 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


221a (Prayer) 

503b, 504a (Day, Times of) 

80a (Evening); 82a (Everyday Life, Q In) 
416b (Morning) 

28 1a (Time) 


551b (Intercession) 

186a (Light) 

218a (Prayer) 

198a, 198b (Baha'is); 237a (Blessing) 


33b (Epigraphy); 264a (Form and Structure of the Q); 341b (Good News) 
3b (Pairs and Pairing); 300b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
307b (Torah) 


440b (Muhammad) 
148b (Politics and the Q) 
( 


275b (Furniture and Furnishings); 547a (Instruments) 
108a (Lamp); 186b (Light); 503b (Names of the Prophet) 
468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 

40a (Jihad); 453b (Muhammad); 567b (Obedience) 
380a (Trust and Patience) 


76a (Ethics and the Q) 
280b (Marriage and Divorce) 
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31 


52 


33 


54 
55 


57-58 
58 


II 


488b (Ritual and the Q); 580b (Sex and Sexuality) 

181a (Symbolic Imagery); 453b, 454a, 454b (Waiting Period) 

25 1b (Booty); 258a (Bridewealth); 383b (Community and Society in the Q); 396b 
(Concubines) 

74b (Ethics and the Q) 

172b (Lawful and Unlawful); 278a (Marriage and Divorce) 

452a (Reward and Punishment); 580b, 582a (Sex and Sexuality) 

57b (Slaves and Slavery); 194a (Taxation); 313b (Trade and Commerce); 507a, 
507b, 513a, 513b (Wives of the Prophet); 527b, 534b (Women and the Q) 


82a (Anatomy); 517b (Deferral) 

353b (Grammar and the Q) 

234b, 235a (Love and Affection) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing); 537b (Scholar) 

19a (Sin, Major and Minor); 513a, 513b (Wives of the Prophet) 


384a (Community and Society in the Q) 
278a (Marriage and Divorce) 
493a (Witnessing and Testifying); 513a, 513b (Wives of the Prophet) 


56a (‘Aisha bint Abi Bakr); 203a (Barrier); 220a (Belief and Unbelief); 299b 
(Chastity); 343b (Cleanliness and Ablution); 384a (Community and Society in 
the Q) 

74b (Ethics and the Q); 276a (Furniture and Furnishings); 392b (Hadith and 
the Q) 

60b (Joy and Misery); 448a (Muhammad) 

506a (Ritual Purity); 580b (Sex and Sexuality) 

412b, 413b (Veil); 510a, 510b, 512b (Wives of the Prophet); 525b (Women and 
the Q) 


4a (Pairs and Pairing) 


259b (Brother and Brotherhood); 396b (Concubines) 
176b (Family) 
53b (Sister); 413b (Veil); 510a, 510b (Wives of the Prophet) 


32b (Epigraphy); 462a (House, Domestic and Divine); 55 1b (Intercession) 

267b (Manuscripts of the Q); 300a (Material Culture and the Q); 446b 
(Muhammad) 

34a (Peace); 218a, 225a (Prayer) 

174b (Stra) 


21b (Sin, Major and Minor) 


432b (Responsibility) 
19a, 21a (Sin, Major and Minor); 523b (Women and the Q) 
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59 


59-60 
60 


62 
63 


64 


65 


72-73 
73 
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56a (‘Aisha bint Abi Bakr); 299b (Chastity); 346b (Clothing); 384b (Community 
and Society in the Q) 

76a (Ethics and the Q); 291a (Gender) 

403a (Modesty) 

413b (Veil); 510b (Wives of the Prophet); 526b (Women and the Q) 

510b (Wives of the Prophet) 

338a, 338b (City) 

298b (Geography); 407b (Heart); 468b, 470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
337b (Mecca); 367b (Medina) 

119b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 

164a (Sunna); 317b (Tradition and Custom) 

50 1a (Day, Times of) 

46b (Eschatology); 148b (Expeditions and Battles); 439b (History and the Q) 
137a, 138a (Last Judgment) 

434b (Resurrection) 

203a (Teaching); 288a (Time) 

492a (Curse) 

119b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 

432a (Contracts and Alliances) 

54b (Eternity); 273b (Friends and Friendship) 


158b (Face); 354a (Grammar and the Q); 415a (Hell and Hellfire) 
354a (Grammar and the Q) 
6b (Pairs and Pairing); 458b (Reward and Punishment) 


220b (Belief and Unbelief) 
334a (Traditional Disciplines of Q Studies); 501b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


86b (Angel); 258a (Breaking Trusts and Contracts); 457a (Cosmology) 
56b (Ethics and the Q); 187a (Fate); 197b (Fear); 488a (Ignorance) 
127a (Politics and the Q) 

378b (Trust and Patience) 


( 
530b (Women and the Q) 
( 


381a (Community and Society in the Q); 436b (Conversion) 

468b, 470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 

2b (Pairs and Pairing); 399a (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 427a (Repentance 
and Penance) 

523b (Women and the Q) 
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SURAT SABA’ (34) 


mu 116a (Exegesis of the Q: Classical and Medieval) 
Iv 59a (Persian Literature and the Q); 586a (Sheba) 


10 


10-11 


10-13 
10-14 
10-19 


IV 


5b (Pairs and Pairing); 213b (Praise) 
523b (Destiny) 


209a (Basmala) 

46a (Jinn) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing) 

118b (Spiritual Beings) 

28b (Adultery and Fornication); 243a (Book); 392b (Computers and the Q); 501la 
(Day, Times of); 522b (Destiny) 

545b (Instruments) 

124b (Language and Style of the Q); 137a (Last Judgment); 334b (Measure- 
ment); 409a (Money) 

31 1a (Provocation) 

287b (Time); 473b (Weights and Measures) 


244a (Book) 
245a (Forgiveness) 


454a (Reward and Punishment); 503a (Ritual Purity) 

422a (Verse) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing); 29a (Path or Way); 538b, 539a (Scholar) 
203b (Teaching) 


479a, 479b (Creation) 
536b (News) 


( 
( 
527a (Inimitability) 
( 
( 


540a (Insanity) 

112a (Poetry and Poets); 31 1b (Provocation) 

427b (Repentance and Penance); 438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 

99b (Animal Life); 496a (David) 

344b (Grace); 359a, 359b (Grammar and the Q); 372b (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 
253b (Manual Labor); 383a (Metals and Minerals); 487a (Myths and Legends in 
the Q); 524a (Narratives) 

213b, 214b (Praise); 315b (Psalms) 

496a (David) 

145b (Expeditions and Battles) 

487b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 

395a (Miracles) 


77a (Solomon) 


521a (Narratives) 
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12-13 


12-14 
13 


14 


15 


15-16 


15-17 


15-19 


15-21 
16 


18 


Til 


III 


SURAT SABA’ (34) 


546a (Instruments) 
333a (Measurement) 


52a, 54a (Air and Wind); 162b (Art and Architecture and the Q); 503b, 504a 
(Day, Times of) 

44b (Jinn); 383a (Metals and Minerals); 410a (Months); 418b (Morning); 487a, 
487b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 

555a (Science and the Q); 604a (Ships) 

77b (Solomon); 121b, 127b (Springs and Fountains); 281b, 285a (Time); 475b, 
476a (Weights and Measures); 548b (Work) 


166b 
372b 
253b 
164b 
77a (Solomon) 

250a (Magic) 

162b, 165a (Art and Architecture and the Q); 490b (Cups and Vessels) 

219a (Food and Drink); 345b (Grace); 476b (Idolatry and Idolaters); 481b (Idols 
and Images) 

227b (Prayer); 516b (Sacred Precincts) 

548b (Work) 


99a, 100b (Animal Life) 

185b (Fate); 547a (Instruments) 

43b, 44b (Jinn); 208a (Literature and the Q); 253b (Manual Labor); 534b 
(Nature as Signs) 

509a (Rod) 


Art and Architecture and the Q) 
Gratitude and Ingratitude) 

Manual Labor) 

Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 


ees. te een, ee 


43a (Agriculture and Vegetation); 151a (Archaeology and the Q) 
217a (Food and Drink); 283a (Garden); 437b (History and the Q) 


151a (Archaeology and the Q) 


( 
283a (Garden); 459b (House, Domestic and Divine) 
586a (Sheba) 


7a (Pairs and Pairing) 
586a (Sheba) 
320a (Punishment Stories) 
44a (Agriculture and Vegetation); 60b (Al-‘Arim); 15 1a (Archaeology and the Q) 
305b (Geography); 437b (History and the Q) 
532b (Nature as Signs) 
( 


257b (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q) 
464a (Water) 


236b (Blessing); 501a (Day, Times of) 
309a (Geography) 
58a (Journey); 333a (Measurement); 500a, 500b (Najran) 
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18-19 
19 


20 


20-21 
21 


22 


27 
28 


29 
30 


31-33 


33 


41 1a (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 513b (Sacred Precincts) 
107a (Spatial Relations); 373b (Trips and Voyages) 
( 


339a (Mecca) 


435b (History and the Q) 
58b ( Journey) 
5a (Signs); 373b (Trips and Voyages); 382b (Trust and Patience) 


447a (Cosmology) 
45a (Jinn) 

586b (Sheba) 
525a (Devil) 


243a (Book) 
320b (God and his Attributes) 
307a (Protection) 


( 
476a (Idolatry and Idolaters); 545b (Instruments) 
334b (Measurement); 409a (Money) 
4b (Pairs and Pairing); 31 1a (Provocation) 
473b (Weights and Measures) 


158b (Arrogance) 
82b (Everyday Life, g In); 552b (Intercession) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing); 163b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 


4a (Pairs and Pairing); 78a (Philosophy and the Q) 
40a (Jihad) 

432a (Responsibility) 

399a (Conquest) 

320b (God and his Attributes) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing) 


312a, 312b (Provocation) 


341b (Good News) 

443b (Muhammad) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing); 337a (Races); 538b (Scholar) 
38a (Sira and the Q); 460a, 461a (Warner) 


70b (Ethics and the Q) 
501a (Day, Times of) 
335b (Measurement) 
288a (Time) 


159a, 161a (Arrogance); 296a (Chastisement and Punishment); 532a (Dialogues) 
581a, 582a (Oppressed on Earth); 583a (Oppression) 
264a (Pride) 


222a (Belief and Unbelief) 
476b (Idolatry and Idolaters) 


703 SURAT SABA’ (34) 


mz 18a (Jesus) 
tv 430b (Repentance and Penance) 
v_ 280b (Time) 


( 
34 tv 309b (Provocation) 
34-35. v  468b (Wealth) 


35 Iv 3b (Pairs and Pairing); 31b (Patriarchy) 
v_ 468a (Wealth) 


35-37. 1 221b (Belief and Unbelief) 
36 tv 538b (Scholar) 
( 
( 


v_ 179a (Sustenance) 
v_ 268b (Theology and the Q) 


37 1 165b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
Iv 6b (Pairs and Pairing); 289a (Property); 458b (Reward and Punishment) 
v_ 468a (Wealth) 


38 m 527a (Inimitability) 
40-41 mr 141a (Last Judgment) 
41 mu 273b (Friends and Friendship) 


m 48a (Jinn) 
v_ 120b (Spiritual Beings) 
42 mu 418b (Hell and Hellfire) 
43 m 190a (Literacy); 246a (Magic); 450b (Muhammad) 
v_ 7a (Signs); 421b (Verse) 
43-47 mt 247a (Magic) 
44 1 246a (Book) 
mr 443a (Muhammad) 
tv 297b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
v 203a (Teaching) 
45 1 387b 


( 
46 1 387b ( 
m 540a (Insanity) 
mt = 450b (Muhammad) 
tv 112a (Poetry and Poets); 394a (Reflection and Deliberation) 
v_ 424b (Verse) 


47 mt 45la (Muhammad) 
Iv. 452b (Reward and Punishment) 


( 
48 tv 537b (Scholar) 
48-49 v  545a (Word of God) 
49 1 472b (Creation) 


Companions of the Prophet) 


Companions of the Prophet) 
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50 I 
I 
IV 
51 Il 
54 IV 


225b (Belief and Unbelief) 
lb (Ears); 74b (Ethics and the Q) 
6a (Pairs and Pairing) 


198a (Fear) 
592a (Shi'a) 


SURAT FATIR (35) 


1 548b (Dreams and Sleep) 
m 116a (Exegesis of the Q: Classical and Medieval) 
tv. 244b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies) 


i I 


III 


IV 
Vv 

1-2 Il 
2 i 
Il 

3 I 
IV 

Vv 

4 Il 
IV 

5 I 
6 Il 
i I 
IV 

8 I 
I 

Il 

IV 

9 I 
Il 

IV 

Vv 

9-14 I 
10 II 
Il 

IV 


88a (Angel); 472a (Creation) 

550a (Numbers and Enumeration) 

213b (Praise); 290a (Prophets and Prophethood); 336b (Races) 
393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 424b (Verse) 


259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 


398b (Conquest) 
327b (Material Culture and the Q) 


472b (Creation) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing) 

500a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
453a (Muhammad) 

309b (Provocation) 


526a (Devil) 


23b (Enemies); 66a (Ethics and the Q); 417b (Hell and Hellfire); 430b (History 
and the Q); 558b (Invitation) 


245a (Forgiveness) 

lb (Pairs and Pairing) 

213a (Beauty) 

330b (God and his Attributes) 

452b (Muhammad) 

2a (Pairs and Pairing); 432a (Responsibility) 


53b (Air and Wind) 

3a (Earth) 

434a, 435a (Resurrection) 

5a (Signs) 

259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 


215b (Flying); 452b (Hospitality and Courtesy) 
19b ( Jesus) 
309b (Provocation) 


13 


13-14 
14 


15 


16-17 


18 


19 


19-20 


19-22 


22 


23 
24 


II 


III 


SURAT FATIR (35) 


244a (Book); 476a (Creation); 523a (Destiny) 

175a (Family); 269b (Freedom and Predestination); 292a (Gender); 328a (God 
and his Attributes) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing); 560a (Scripture and the Q); 581a (Sex and Sexuality) 
289a, 290a (Time); 524a (Women and the Q); 569b (Youth and Old Age) 


96a, 97a (Animal Life); 319a (Chronology and the Q); 438b (Coral); 443a 
(Cosmology) 

212b (Fire); 218b (Food and Drink); 303b (Geography); 467b (Hunting and 
Fishing) 

531a (Nature as Signs) 

7a (Pairs and Pairing); 604a (Ships) 

126a (Springs and Fountains); 412a (Vehicles); 464a (Water) 


443a (Cosmology); 472b (Creation); 494b (Date Palm); 501b (Day, Times of) 
268a (Freedom and Predestination) 

185a (Possession and Possessions); 228b (Prayer) 

163a (Sun); 280b, 289b (Time); 474b (Weights and Measures); 545a (Word of 
God) 


229a (Prayer) 


220b (Belief and Unbelief); 443a (Cosmology) 
476a (Idolatry and Idolaters) 


209a (Poverty and the Poor) 
467b (Wealth) 


( 
47 4b ( 


Creation) 

175a (Family) 

228a (Load or Burden); 379b (Mercy) 
287a (Time); 472a (Weeping); 474a (Weights and Measures) 
186a (Light) 

2a (Pairs and Pairing) 

447b (Vision and Blindness) 

493b (Darkness) 

445a (Vision) 

455a (Hot and Cold) 

209b (Literature and the Q) 

10a (Parable) 


45b (Eschatology) 

452b (Muhammad) 

40a (Jihad) 

341b (Good News); 497b (Illiteracy) 
382a (Messenger); 45 la (Muhammad) 
3b (Pairs and Pairing) 

460b (Warner) 
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25 


27 


27-28 


28 


29 


30 


51 


32 


33 


34 


34-35 
35 


36 


245a (Book) 

35b (People of the Book); 296a, 297a, 301a (Prophets and Prophethood); 309b 
(Provocation); 570b (Scrolls) 

300b, 301b, 303b (Torah) 


361b, 363b, 364b (Colors) 
3a (Earth); 217b (Food and Drink) 


362a (Colors) 
259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
336a (Races) 


361b (Colors) 

102b (Knowledge and Learning) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing); 537b, 538b (Scholar) 
204b (Teaching) 


449a 
209a 
22\b 
373b (Trips and Voyages) 


321a (God and his Attributes); 345a (Grace) 
6a (Pairs and Pairing); 213a (Praise) 


245b (Book) 
303a (Material Culture and the Q); 441b, 445a (Muhammad) 
294a (Prophets and Prophethood); 439a (Revelation and Inspiration) 


—_ 


Hope); 450a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 
Literature and the Q); 276a (Markets) 
Prayer) 


oa es ee 


245b (Book) 

65a (Ethics and the Q); 1 1b (Election) 

71a (Justice and Injustice); 402a, 402b (Moderation) 
297b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


96a (Animal Life); 166a (Art and Architecture and the Q); 213b (Beauty); 220b 
(Belief and Unbelief) 

333b (Gold) 

383b, 384a (Metals and Minerals) 

18a (Paradise) 

11b (Silk); 393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


283b (Garden) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing); 213b (Praise) 
284a (Garden) 

283a, 283b (Garden) 


254b (Manual Labor) 
14b (Paradise) 


170b (Art and Architecture and the Q); 221a (Belief and Unbelief) 
210a (Fire); 416b, 418b (Hell and Hellfire) 


707 SURAT FATIR (35) — SURAT YA SIN (36) 
37 mt 203b (Literary Structures of the Q) 
tv 430a (Repentance and Penance) 
38 1m 550b (Intention) 
39 1 277a (Caliph) 
Iv 310a (Provocation) 
40 1 472b (Creation) 
mu 476a (Idolatry and Idolaters) 
mz 509a (Names of the Q) 
Iv 312a, 312b (Provocation) 
41 Iv 5b (Pairs and Pairing) 
42 1 329b (Chronology and the Q) 
m 317a (God and his Attributes) 
mt 450b (Muhammad) 
43 1m 308a (Geography); 434a (History and the Q) 
v_ 19b (Sin, Major and Minor); 164a (Sunna); 317b (Tradition and Custom) 
44 m 360a (Grammar and the Q) 
Iv 4a, 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 21 1a (Power and Impotence); 320b (Punishment Sto- 
ries); 425a (Remnant) 
45 t 98a (Animal Life) 
ur 378b (Mercy) 
v 22a (Sin, Major and Minor); 289a, 289b (Time) 
SURAT YA SIN (36) 


III 


IV 


2-6 


264a, 265a (Burial); 548b (Dreams and Sleep) 

96a (Everyday Life, g In); 116a (Exegesis of the Q: Classical and Medieval); 394a 
(Hadith and the Q) 

272a (Manuscripts of the Q); 324a (Material Culture and the Q); 472b (Mysterious Let- 
ters); 503b (Names of the Prophet); 521a (Narratives) 

177b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 244b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q 
Studies); 380a (Recitation of the Q); 478b (Rhymed Prose); 494b, 495b, 496b (Ritual and 


the Q) 


308b (Torah) 


III 


III 


197a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
197a (Stra and the Q) 


257b, 263b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
468b (Rhetoric and the Q) 

172a (Sara); 483a (Wisdom) 

372b (Community and Society in the Q) 
143a (Exhortations) 


SURAT YA SIN (36) 


el 
12 


13 


13-29 


13-31 
13-32 


II 


447a (Honor) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing); 443b (Revelation and Inspiration) 
379a (Mercy) 

497b (Illiteracy) 

443a (Muhammad) 

432a (Responsibility) 

81b (Anatomy); 226a (Belief and Unbelief) 
546a (Instruments) 

39a (Sira and the Q) 

196b (Fear); 245a (Forgiveness) 

243b, 244a (Book); 522b (Destiny) 

401a (Hand); 48a (Eschatology); 503a (Imam) 


191a (Literacy); 550a (Numbers and Enumeration) 
95a (South Asian Literatures and the Q); 493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


338a (City) 
524b (Narratives) 
210b (Power and Impotence) 


521a (Narratives) 
10a, 10b (Parable); 353a (Rass) 


438b (Revelation and Inspiration) 


260a 
320a 


118b 
301la 


(Form and Structure of the Q) 
(Punishment Stories) 
(Language and Style of the Q); 524a (Narratives) 
(Prophets and Prophethood) 

125a (Language and Style of the Q) 


242a (Foretelling in the Q) 
130b (Stoning); 132b (Suffering) 
( 


338a (City) 
558b (Invitation) 


( 
452b (Reward and Punishment) 
472a (Creation) 

( 


55 1a (Intercession) 
523b (Salvation) 


43b (Error) 

2a (Ears) 

447b (Honor) 

377b, 378a (Troops) 
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29 m 359b (Grammar and the Q) 
mr 125a (Language and Style of the Q) 
Iv 454a (Reward and Punishment) 
v_ 545a (Word of God) 
( 


30 mt 400a (Mockery) 

30-31 1v  309b (Provocation) 

30-32 1w_ 11a (Parable) 

32 um 361b, 366b (Grammar and the Q) 


33 1 291b (Carrion) 
m 3a, 3b (Earth) 


33-35. 1 41a (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
v_ 127a (Springs and Fountains) 

33-36 wu 3a (Earth) 

33-47 mw 259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
Iv 438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 


34 1 478a (Creation) 

m 283b (Garden); 304a (Geography) 
v_ 463b (Water) 
( 


35 1 476a (Creation) 
36 1 476b (Creation) 
Iv 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 220b (Prayer); 336a (Races) 
37 1 443a (Cosmology); 493a (Darkness); 499a (Day, Times of) 


38 Iv 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 550b (Science and the Q) 
v_ 163a (Sun) 


39 1 272b (Calendar); 494b (Date Palm) 
mt 413a (Months) 
Iv. 107a, 108a (Planets and Stars); 57 1b (Seasons) 
v_ 14b (Simile); 283b (Time) 


40 1 498a (Day and Night); 501b (Day, Times of) 
mu 315a (Glorification of God); 359b, 365a (Grammar and the Q) 
tv 107a, 107b (Planets and Stars) 
v_ 163a, 163b (Sun); 280b, 284a (Time) 


42 v_ 412a (Vehicles) 


43 1 519a (Deliverance); 553b (Drowning) 
Iv 523b (Salvation) 


45 m 401a (Hand) 
46 v__ 5b (Signs) 
47 v_ 179b (Sustenance) 


SURAT YA SIN (36) 


49 


51 


51-64 
52 


53 
54 
55 


55-58 
56 
56-57 
57 
538 
60 


62 


67-88 


69-70 
69-83 
70 


71 
71-73 


513b (Debate and Disputation) 
357b (Grammar and the Q) 
454a (Reward and Punishment) 


112b (Apocalypse) 
547a (Instruments) 


263b (Burial) 


276a (Furniture and Furnishings) 
300b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


203a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
522b (Destiny) 


63a (Joy and Misery) 
548b (Work) 


34b (Peace) 

18a, 18b (Paradise) 

204a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
18a (Paradise) 

547a (Word of God) 


447a, 448a (Cosmology); 465b (Covenant) 

23b, 24a (Enemies); 328b (God and his Attributes) 
47b (Jinn) 

67b (Ethics and the Q) 


48b (Eschatology) 
141a (Last Judgment) 
110b (Speech); 494b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


81a (Anatomy) 

49a (Eschatology) 
520a (Narratives) 
542b 
512b 


112a (Poetry and Poets); 442b (Revelation and Inspiration) 
201a (Teaching); 393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


(Divination) 
(Names of the Q) 
( 

( 

113a (Poetry and Poets) 
143a (Exhortations) 


472a (Creation) 
33b (Epigraphy) 
95b (Animal Life); 443a (Cosmology) 


185b (Possession and Possessions) 


710 
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72 1 96a (Animal Life) 
v_ 411b (Vehicles) 
13 1 96a (Animal Life) 


v_ 4a (Signs) 
75 v_ 377b (Troops) 


76 t 405b (Consolation) 
tv 4a (Pairs and Pairing) 
v_ 134a (Suffering) 


76-78 1 479a (Creation) 
77 1 476b (Creation) 


77-79 1 479a ( 
m 508a (Impotence) 


77-82. 1 479a, 479b (Creation) 


78 m 4b (Earth) 
Iv 9b (Parable); 87a (Philosophy and the Q) 


Creation) 


78-79 wu 45a (Eschatology) 
Iv. 287a (Proof); 31 1a (Provocation) 
78-80 wu 213a (Fire) 
79 tv 72a (Philosophy and the Q) 
80 1 362b (Colors); 478a (Creation) 
m 305a (Geography) 
Iv 87a (Philosophy and the Q) 
v_ 358b, 359a (Tree) 


81 1m 320b, 327b (God and his Attributes) 
Iv 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 280b (Profane and Sacred); 287a (Proof) 


81-82 1 475b (Creation) 


82 t 319a (Chronology and the Q); 475a (Creation) 
1m 327b (God and his Attributes) 
tv 82a (Philosophy and the Q) 
v_ 109a (Speech); 542b, 543a (Word of God) 


83 mt 90b (Kings and Rulers); 202a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
Iv 127b (Politics and the Q); 184b (Possession and Possessions); 220b (Prayer) 


SURAT AL-SAFFAT (37) 


1 533b (Dialogues); 548b (Dreams and Sleep) 
mt 521a (Narratives) 
Iv. 244a (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 348b (Ranks and Orders) 
v_ 488b (Witness to Faith) 


ayo 


SURAT AL-SAFFAT (37) 





442b (Cosmology) 
350a (Ranks and Orders) 


256a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
464b (Rhetoric and the Q) 

80a (Soothsayer) 

466a 


263b 
190a 
466a 


—_ 


Rhetoric and the Q) 


— 


Form and Structure of the Q) 


—_ 


Literacy) 
Rhetoric and the Q) 
172a (Stra) 


329b (God and his Attributes) 
466b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


pa 


= 


31a (Epigraphy); 364a (Grammar and the Q) 
4a (Pairs and Pairing) 
282b (Time) 


442b (Cosmology) 
327b (God and his Attributes); 41 1a (Heaven and Sky) 


213a (Beauty) 
462b (Court) 


442b (Cosmology) 
249b (Magic) 
108a (Planets and Stars) 


( 

( 

( 

( 
524b (Devil) 
307b (Protection) 

( 

( 


369a (Community and Society in the Q); 462b (Court) 
405b (Hearing and Deafness) 
220a (Prayer) 


463a (Court) 


46a, 48b (Jinn) 
107a, 108b (Planets and Stars) 


339b (Clay); 446a (Cosmology); 476a (Creation) 
4a, 4b (Earth); 328a (God and his Attributes) 


149a (Laughter) 

40 1a (Mockery) 

82a (Everyday Life, Q In) 
183b (Portents) 

247a (Magic) 

246a (Magic) 

4b (Earth) 
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22-23 
22-32 


23-24 
24 
26 
31 
35 


36 


36-37 
37 


38-39 
40 


4] 
42 
44 
45 


45-46 


SURAT AL-SAFFAT (37) 


480b (Creeds) 
47b (Eschatology) 
66b (Judgment); 136b (Last Judgment) 


8a (Pairs and Pairing) 

500a (Day, Times of); 516b (Decision) 
137a (Last Judgment) 

83b (Soul); 524a (Women and the Q) 
141a (Last Judgment) 

494a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


415a (Hell and Hellfire) 
29b (Path or Way) 
374b (Trips and Voyages) 


49a (Eschatology) 

43 1a (Responsibility) 

66b ( Judgment) 

541a, 547b (Word of God) 


556a (Numismatics) 

309b (Provocation) 

393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 488b (Witness to Faith); 500b, 501a (Wit- 
nessing and Testifying) 


447a (Cosmology) 

540a (Insanity) 

450a (Muhammad) 

112a, 112b (Poetry and Poets); 31 1b (Provocation); 442b (Revelation and Inspi- 
ration); 455b (Reward and Punishment) 


219b (Literature and the Q) 
115a (Apologetics) 

33b (Epigraphy) 

284a (Time) 


550a (Intention) 
577a (Servants) 


18b (Paradise) 
18a (Paradise) 
18a (Paradise) 


490b (Cups and Vessels) 
18b (Paradise) 
121b (Springs and Fountains); 482a (Wine) 


125a (Springs and Fountains) 
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45-47 


46 
46-47 
47 


48 
48-49 


49 


51 
51-59 
53 


54 
55-56 
56 
60 
61 


62 


62-65 


62-66 
62-68 


II 


II 


II 


5 1b (Eschatology); 284a (Garden) 
464b (Water) 


363b (Colors) 
125a (Springs and Fountains) 


( 
556a (Intoxicants) 
120b (Spiritual Beings) 


524a (Women and the Q) 


( 
456a (Houris) 
585a (Sex and Sexuality) 
14b (Simile) 


363b (Colors) 
456b (Houris) 
125b (Springs and Fountains) 


353b, 366a (Grammar and the Q) 
415b (Hell and Hellfire) 


4b (Earth) 
66b ( Judgment) 


366a (Grammar and the Q) 
524a (Women and the Q) 
361b (Grammar and the Q) 
522b (Salvation) 


30b (Epigraphy) 
300b (Material Culture and the Q) 


42a (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
21 1a (Fire); 305a (Geography) 
359a (Tree); 57 1a (Zaqqim) 


203b (Literary Structures of the Q) 
359b (Tree) 


533a (Nature as Signs) 


( 
222a (Belief and Unbelief) 
50a (Eschatology) 


57 1b (Zaqqim) 


( 
415b (Hell and Hellfire) 
57 1b (Zaqqim) 


57 1a (Zaqqiim) 
416b (Hell and Hellfire) 
21 1a (Fire) 


715 


71 


71-148 
72-148 
74 
75-79 
75-80 
75-148 
76 

78 
78-79 


79-181 
81-82 
83 


83-98 


83-101 
83-113 
84 
85-99 
91-92 


93 


95 
95-96 
96 


97 
97-98 


II 


III 


434a (History and the Q) 
320a (Punishment Stories) 


320a, 321a (Punishment Stories) 
207a 
550a 
486a 
52la 
381b (Messenger) 

63b (Joy and Misery) 

240b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


237a (Blessing) 
545b (Word of God) 


34a (Peace) 
545b (Word of God) 


25b (Parties and Factions); 591b, 592a (Shr‘a) 
258a (Theology and the Q) 

6b (Abraham); 330a (Chronology and the Q) 
558a (Invitation) 

494a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 

21a (Parents) 


6a oe 


Literature and the Q) 
Intention) 


Myths and Legends in the Q) 


aD oe OD 


Narratives) 


7a (Abraham) 
494b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 


507b (Impotence) 
472b (Creation) 
( 


476a (Creation) 
330b (God and his Attributes); 474a (Iconoclasm) 
86a (Philosophy and the Q) 


21 1b, 212a (Fire); 414b (Hell and Hellfire) 


7a (Abraham) 
494b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
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99-111 


99-113 
100-101 
100-107 
100-111 
101 


102 


102-103 
102-105 


102-113 
103 
104-107 
105 


105-131 
106 
107 


108 


108-109 


112 


112-113 


113 


I 


6a, 6b (Abraham) 
564b (Ishmael) 
4b (Jerusalem); 239a (Loyalty) 


562a (Isaac) 

341a (Good News) 

21a (Parents) 

330b (Chronology and the Q) 


7b, 10b (Abraham) 
401b (Moderation) 


546b 
241b 


Dreams and Sleep) 

Foretelling in the Q); 251b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
494b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 

179a (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 517b (Sacrifice) 
61a (Sleep) 


Pe ees Be Se 


223a (Literature and the Q) 


547a, 547b (Dreams and Sleep) 
444a (Vision) 


494b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
562a (Isaac) 
363a (Trial) 


546b, 548a (Dreams and Sleep) 
241b (Foretelling in the Q) 

179a (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 295a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
452b (Reward and Punishment) 
7a (Abraham) 

404b (Consecration of Animals) 
341a (Mecca); 393a (Miracles) 
517b (Sacrifice) 

240b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 
237a (Blessing) 

6b, 7b (Abraham) 

341a (Good News); 56 1a (Isaac) 
393b (Miracles) 

330b (Chronology and the Q) 
564b (Ishmael) 

7b (Abraham) 

56 1b (Isaac) 


71a (Justice and Injustice) 
240b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


77 


114 
114-120 
114-122 
115 


115-116 
117 


117-118 
119 
119-120 
120 
123 
123-130 


123-132 
125 


128 
129 
129-130 
130 


132 
133 
133-138 
134 
136 
137 


139 
139-146 
139-148 


483a (Rhymed Prose) 
la (Aaron) 
521a (Narratives) 


518b (Deliverance) 
63b (Joy and Misery) 


488a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 


125a (Language and Style of the q) 
301a (Torah) 


128b (Language and Style of the Q) 
240b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 
237a (Blessing) 
483a (Rhymed Prose) 
38 1a (Messenger) 
( 
( 


194a (Baal) 
521a (Narratives) 


12b (Elijah); 558a (Invitation) 


194a (Baal) 
13b (Elyah) 


550a (Intention) 
240b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 
237a (Blessing) 


13a (Elijah); 364a (Grammar and the Q) 
482b (Rhymed Prose) 
28a (Sinai) 


13a (Elijah) 

482b (Rhymed Prose) 

232a (Lot); 521a (Narratives) 

519a (Deliverance) 

149a (Archaeology and the Q) 

149a (Archaeology and the Q); 504a (Day, Times of) 


395b (Miracles) 


293a (Generations) 

53a (Jonah); 521a (Narratives) 
319b (Punishment Stories) 
373b (Trips and Voyages) 
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140 


141 
142-145 
143 


146 
147 
149 


149-159 
149-182 
150-152 
151-152 
153 


156 
156-157 
157 


158 


158-159 
159 


164 
164-165 
164-166 
165 
165-167 
167-170 
170 
171 


158a (Ark) 

207b (Literature and the Q) 
604b (Ships) 

41b (Stra and the Q) 


280a, 282a (Gambling) 
99a (Animal Life) 


315a (Glorification of God) 
54b ( Jonah) 


217a (Food and Drink); 305a, 305b (Geography) 
36 1b (Tree) 


330a (Chronology and the Q) 
317b (God and his Attributes) 
48a (Jinn) 


295a (Mary) 

143a (Exhortations) 

48a (Jinn) 

116b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 


11b (Election) 
48a (Jinn) 


312b (Provocation) 
312a (Provocation) 


508a (Names of the Q) 
312b (Provocation) 


236a (Blasphemy); 330a (Chronology and the Q) 
317b (God and his Attributes) 
47b (Jinn) 


97b (Kinship) 

314b (Glorification of God) 

220b (Prayer) 

350a (Ranks and Orders) 

350a (Ranks and Orders) 

31 1a (Provocation) 

349a, 350a, 350b (Ranks and Orders) 
350a (Ranks and Orders) 

450b (Muhammad) 
538b (Scholar) 
( 
( 


292b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
289b (Time); 37 1b (Trinity); 547b (Word of God) 
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173 v_ 377b (Troops) 


174 mr 40a (Jihad) 
v_ 288b (Time) 


177 1 504a (Day, Times of) 
m 417a, 418a (Morning) 
v 281a (Time) 


180 Iv 220b (Prayer) 


SURAT SAD (38) 


1 453a (Cosmology); 496b (David); 548b (Dreams and Sleep) 
mt 472b (Mysterious Letters); 519b (Narratives) 
tv 496b (Ritual and the Q) 

v_  422a (Verse) 

l m 257b, 263b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


mt 372b (Memory); 510a (Names of the Q) 
Iv 230a (Prayer); 422a (Remembrance); 468b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


v_ 172a (Sara) 
1-11 mm 519b (Narratives) 
3 m 293a (Generations); 352b (Grammar and the Q) 
( 


mt 379b (Mercy) 


4 m 540a (Insanity) 
mr 44a (Jinn); 247a (Magic); 287a (Marvels) 
tv 31 1b (Provocation) 

4-5 mz =399a (Miracles) 

4-7 Iv 330b (Quraysh) 

4-8 mt 456a (Muhammad) 

6 1 369a (Community and Society in the Q) 


( 
mt 338a (Mecca); 422a (Moses) 
v  379a (Trust and Patience) 


7 m 234a (Foreign Vocabulary) 
mt 450b (Muhammad) 
8 mt 509b (Names of the Q) 


10 ut 92b (Kings and Rulers) 
Iv 4b (Pairs and Pairing) 


11 m 365b (Grammar and the Q) 
v_ 377b (Troops) 
( 


11-13. 1 380a (Community and Society in the Q) 


Iv 25a (Parties and Factions) 
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12 


12-14 


12-15 
12-16 
13 


17-18 


17-19 
17-22 
17-28 
18 


19 
20 


20-24 
21 


21b (‘Ad) 

542a (Insolence and Obstinacy) 

486a (Myths and Legends in the Q); 522a, 524a (Narratives) 
236b (Tents and Tent Pegs) 


522a (Narratives) 
586b (Sheba) 


( 
320a ( 
519b (Narratives) 


Punishment Stories) 


41b (Agriculture and Vegetation) 

353b, 355a (Grammar and the Q) 

390b (Midian) 

25a (Parties and Factions); 53b, 54a (People of the Thicket); 605b (Shu‘ayb) 
453a (Muhammad) 

454a (Reward and Punishment) 

500a (Day, Times of) 

137a (Last Judgment) 

434a (Resurrection); 457b (Reward and Punishment) 


372a (Memory); 453a (Muhammad); 524b (Narratives) 


487a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
310a (Material Culture and the Q) 
519b (Narratives) 


502b, 503a, 503b (Day, Times of) 

315a (Glorification of God) 

417b, 418b (Morning); 487a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
315b (Psalms) 

281b, 282b (Time) 


99b (Animal Life) 


496a (David) 

93b (Kings and Rulers) 
68b (Philosophy and the Q) 
483a (Wisdom) 


315b (Psalms) 





149a (Archaeology and the Q); 165a (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
254b (Form and Structure of the Q); 299b, 309b (Geography) 

518a (Narratives); 537a (News) 

227b (Prayer); 516b (Sacred Precincts) 
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21-22 
21-24 


21-26 


22 


Zo 


23-24 
24 


24-25 
25 
26 


27 


29 


29-40 
30 


30-40 
31 


SURAT $AD (38) 


452b (Cosmology) 


( 
532b (Dialogues) 
395a (Miracles) 


487a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 


452b (Cosmology) 
198a (Fear) 
29a (Path or Way); 133b (Politics and the Q) 


452b (Cosmology) 
361a (Grammar and the Q) 


553a (Numbers and Enumeration) 
99a (Animal Life) 


254a (Bowing and Prostration); 452b (Cosmology); 496a (David) 
379b (Mercy) 

219b (Prayer); 315b, 317a (Psalms); 429b (Repentance and Penance) 
393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


( 
496a (David) 
429b (Repentance and Penance) 


23a (Adam and Eve); 277a (Caliph); 452b, 457a (Cosmology); 496a (David); 
500a (Day, Times of) 

30b (Epigraphy); 321a (God and his Attributes) 

90b, 94a (Kings and Rulers); 137a (Last Judgment); 487b (Myths and Legends in 
the Q) 

133b (Politics and the Q); 315b (Psalms); 434a (Resurrection); 457b (Reward and 
Punishment) 

103a (Sovereignty) 

442a (Cosmology); 473a (Creation) 

327b (God and his Attributes); 337b (Good and Evil); 489a (Ignorance) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing) 

279b (Time); 553a (World) 

509a, 513a (Names of the Q) 

69b (Philosophy and the Q); 297a (Prophets and Prophethood); 394b (Reflection 
and Deliberation); 562a (Scripture and the Q) 

203b (Teaching) 


520a (Narratives) 


50b ( Job) 
429b (Repentance and Penance) 


77a (Solomon) 


503a (Day, Times of) 
281b (Time) 
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32 1 203a (Barrier) 
288b (Property); 429b (Repentance and Penance) 
v_ 412b (Veil) 
33 mr 12a (Jesus); 333b (Measurement) 


34 m 275b (Furniture and Furnishings); 325b (God and his Attributes) 
mt 395a (Miracles) 
tv 429b (Repentance and Penance) 
v 277a (Throne of God) 
34-40 mr 250a (Magic) 
tv 210b (Power and Impotence) 


35 mr 93a, 94a (Kings and Rulers); 379b (Mercy) 


36 I 52a, 52b, 53b (Air and Wind) 
mt 487a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
v_ 77b (Solomon); 470b (Weather) 


36-39 mt 395a (Miracles) 


37 u 467b (Hunting and Fishing) 
m 44b (Jinn) 
v_ 120b (Spiritual Beings) 


37-38 v_ 77a (Solomon) 


ay 2 25 


38 mu 546b (Instruments) 
39 u 313a (Gift-Giving) 
v_ 321a (Traditional Disciplines of Q Studies) 


4] m1 524b (Narratives) 
v 134a (Suffering); 363b (Trial); 381a (Trust and Patience) 


41-42 mr 50a (Job) 


41-44 mr 520a (Narratives) 
v 380b (Trust and Patience) 


42 m 199a (Feet); 455b (Hot and Cold) 
v_ 465a (Water) 


42-43, vi 134a ( 
42-44 wr 395b (Miracles) 
43 m 174a (Family) 


Suffering) 


44 1 41b (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
m 369b (Grasses) 
mt 50b (Job); 563b (Oaths) 
Iv 429b (Repentance and Penance) 
v 381a (Trust and Patience) 


45 1 8a (Abraham) 


m 402a (Hand) 
wm la (Jacob); 524b (Narratives) 


50 


50-66 
51 
52 


53 


54 
55 
56 


57 


59 
60 
61 
63 


64 


65 
66 


67 

67-70 
67-85 
67-88 


56 1b (Isaac) 
520a (Narratives) 
1 1b (Election) 


8a (Abraham); 527b (Dhiai I-Kifl) 
14a (Elisha); 564a (Ishmael) 

524b (Narratives) 

246b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


398b (Conquest) 
361b, 363b (Grammar and the Q) 
393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


520a (Narratives) 
18a, 18b (Paradise) 


456a (Houris) 
Sex and Sexuality) 
524a (Women and the Q) 


( 
( 
( 
500a (Day, Times of) 
137a (Last Judgment) 
434a (Resurrection); 457b (Reward and Punishment) 
( 


340a (Transitoriness) 
104a (Pit) 


63b (Joy and Misery) 
104a (Pit) 


21 1a (Fire); 416a (Hell and Hellfire) 
464b (Water) 


( 
416b (Hell and Hellfire) 
491b (Curse) 

6b (Pairs and Pairing); 458b (Reward and Punishment) 


358b (Grammar and the Q) 
401a (Mockery) 


452b (Cosmology); 513b (Debate and Disputation) 
49a (People of the House) 


488b (Witness to Faith) 


31a (Epigraphy); 321a (God and his Attributes) 
6a (Pairs and Pairing) 


536b (News) 
262a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
452b (Cosmology) 


143a (Exhortations) 
519a (Narratives) 
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69 


70 
71 


71-72 


71-76 


71-85 


72 


72-75 
72-76 
73-74 


73-76 


74 


74-75 
74-76 
75 


75-76 
75-85 
76 


77 


77-85 


III 


22b (Adam and Eve); 369a (Community and Society in the Q); 452b, 453a (Cos- 
mology); 462b (Court) 

50a (‘Illiyyan) 

220a (Prayer) 

40a (Jihad); 442b (Muhammad) 

22b (Adam and Eve); 339b (Clay); 476a (Creation) 

4a, 4b (Earth); 330a (God and his Attributes) 

109a (Speech) 


84a (Soul) 


532a (Nature as Signs) 
220a (Prayer) 

448a (Cosmology) 

267b (Theology and the Q) 


24b (Adam and Eve); 508a (Death and the Dead) 
186b (Fate); 327b (God and his Attributes) 

14a (Jesus); 293b (Mary) 

81b (Soul); 109a (Speech); 114b (Spirit) 

255a (Bowing and Prostration) 

24a (Adam and Eve) 

45a (Jinn) 

263b (Pride) 

51la (Debate and Disputation) 

160a (Arrogance); 447a, 453a (Cosmology) 

172a (Fall of Man); 543a (Insolence and Obstinacy) 
45a (Jinn) 

395b (Conceit); 453a (Cosmology); 525a (Devil) 
336b (Races) 

24b (Adam and Eve); 160a (Arrogance); 450a, 453a (Cosmology) 
323b, 325a, 327b (God and his Attributes) 

45a (Jinn) 

476a (Creation) 

109a (Speech) 

339b (Clay); 476a (Creation) 

4a, 4b (Earth) 

45a (Jinn) 

269b (Theology and the Q) 

525a (Devil) 

543a (Insolence and Obstinacy) 

336a (Good and Evil) 


725 


78 
81 


82 
82-83 
83 


84 
84-85 
85 
86 


87 
88 


III 


IV 


III 
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136b (Last Judgment) 


452b, 453a (Cosmology) 
547a (Word of God) 
417b (Hell and Hellfire) 


45 1a (Muhammad) 
452a (Reward and Punishment) 


372b (Memory) 
40b ( Jihad); 536b (News) 


SURAT AL-ZUMAR (39) 


1 548b (Dreams and Sleep) 


1 
1-2 
2 


IV 


II 


II 


IV 


III 


446a 
262a 
550a 
297a 
221a (Belief and Unbelief) 

273b (Friends and Friendship); 357a (Grammar and the Q); 478b (Idolatry and 
Idolaters) 

40b ( Jihad) 

132b (Politics and the Q); 160a (Polytheism and Atheism); 416a (Religious Plu- 


ralism and the Q) 
449b (Vow) 


11b (Election); 327b, 330a (God and his Attributes) 


473a (Creation); 498a (Day and Night); 501b (Day, Times of) 
268a (Freedom and Predestination) 


Revelation and Inspiration) 
Form and Structure of the Q) 


Intention) 


oe ee ee ee 


Prophets and Prophethood) 


6a (Pairs and Pairing) 
163a (Sun); 280b, 289b (Time) 
57b (Ethics and the Q) 


95b (Animal Life); 231b (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life); 238a 
(Blood and Blood Clot); 447b (Cosmology); 472a, 476a, 476b, 477a (Creation); 
494a (Darkness) 

175a (Family); 328a, 328b (God and his Attributes) 


55 1a (Numbers and Enumeration) 
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11-12 


17-18 


18 


19 


20-21 
21 


22 


IV 


II 


IV 


II 


20a (Parents); 184b (Possession and Possessions); 581b (Sex and Sexuality) 
10b (Signs); 84a (Soul); 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 501la (Witnessing 
and Testifying); 530a (Women and the Q) 


443a (Cosmology) 

550b (Intention) 

228a (Load or Burden); 379b (Mercy) 

2a (Pairs and Pairing); 432a (Responsibility) 
437a (Conversion) 

476b (Idolatry and Idolaters) 

427b (Repentance and Penance) 


( 
182b ( 
449a (Hope) 
379b (Mercy) 
221a, 222b (Prayer); 538b (Scholar) 
282b (Time); 377b (Troops) 
( 


188b (Authority) 


Asceticism); 254b (Bowing and Prostration); 328a (Chronology and the Q) 


550a (Intention) 
444a (Muhammad) 
366a (Grammar and the Q) 
538a (Disobedience) 
550a (Intention) 
161b (Failure); 174a (Family) 
40a (Jihad) 
415a (Hell and Hellfire) 
( 


474a (Iconoclasm); 482a (Idols and Images) 
427b (Repentance and Penance) 


( 
341a (Good News) 
172a (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 
73b (Justice and Injustice) 
547a (Word of God) 


519b (Deliverance) 
547b (Word of God) 


165b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 


361b, 363a (Colors) 

3a, 3b (Earth); 304b (Geography) 

70b (Philosophy and the Q); 422b (Remembrance); 438a (Revelation and 
Inspiration) 

121b, 126b, 127a (Springs and Fountains) 

226a (Belief and Unbelief) 

43b (Error); 326b (God and his Attributes); 363b (Grammar and the Q); 407a 
(Heart) 
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23 


24 


25 
26 
27 


28 


29 


31 


32 


33 
34 
39 


36 


36-37 


37 


38 


39 
40 


SURAT AL-ZUMAR (39) 


187a (Light) 

393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 

70b, 71b (Ambiguous); 213b (Beauty); 225b (Belief and Unbelief) 

2a (Ears); 323a (God and his Attributes); 408a (Heart) 

509b, 512a (Names of the Q); 574b (Oft-Repeated) 

230a (Prayer); 297a (Prophets and Prophethood); 310a (Provocation); 368b 
(Recitation of the Q) 

242b (Textual Criticism of the @); 425a (Verse) 

6a (Economics); 158b (Face); 323b (God and his Attributes); 335b (Good and 
Evil) 

320b (Punishment Stories) 

453b, 457a (Reward and Punishment) 

69b (Philosophy and the Q) 

16a (Simile) 

226b (Foreign Vocabulary) 

113a, 113b (Language and Style of the Q); 193b (Literary Structures of the Q) 
340b (Translations of the Q) 

497b (Illiteracy) 

10a (Parable); 538b (Scholar) 

57a (Slaves and Slavery) 

513b (Debate and Disputation) 

235b (Blasphemy) 

181a (Lie) 

103b (Pit); 309b (Provocation) 

20a (Abi Bakr) 

452b (Reward and Punishment) 


( 
379b (Mercy) 
452b (Reward and Punishment) 
( 
( 


225b (Belief and Unbelief) 
440b (Muhammad) 


2a (Pairs and Pairing) 


225b (Belief and Unbelief) 

453b (Reward and Punishment) 

416a (Vengeance) 

329b (Chronology and the Q); 472b (Creation) 

36a (Epigraphy); 317a (God and his Attributes) 

300b, 301a (Material Culture and the Q) 

160a (Polytheism and Atheism); 228b (Prayer); 31 1a (Provocation) 
327b (Material Culture and the Q) 


377a (Troops) 
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4] 


42 


33 


53-54 


61 


62 


II 


225b (Belief and Unbelief) 
552a (Intercession) 
lb (Pairs and Pairing) 


318b, 319a (Chronology and the Q); 443b (Cosmology); 523a (Destiny); 546b 
(Dreams and Sleep) 

185b (Fate); 241b (Foretelling in the Q) 

18b (Jesus) 

179a (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 394a (Reflection and Deliberation) 
61a (Sleep); 83b (Soul); 289a, 289b (Time) 

62a (Joy and Misery); 299a, 299b (Material Culture and the Q) 

472a (Creation) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing); 537b (Scholar) 

335b (Good and Evil) 

56b (Ethics and the Q) 

400b (Mockery) 

538b (Scholar) 

522a (Despair) 

322a (God and his Attributes) 

224a (Literature and the Q) 

531a (Sand) 

22b (Sin, Major and Minor); 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 

324b (Material Culture and the Q); 379b (Mercy) 


437a, 437b (Conversion) 

379b (Mercy) 

427b (Repentance and Penance) 
73b (Justice and Injustice) 


323b, 324b (God and his Attributes); 365b (Grammar and the Q) 
40 1a (Mockery) 


222a (Belief and Unbelief) 

430a (Repentance and Penance) 

160b (Arrogance); 241b (Boast); 364b (Colors); 382a (Community and Society 
in the Q) 

158b (Face); 355b (Grammar and the Q); 416a (Hell and Hellfire) 

103b (Pit) 


( 
( 
220b (Belief and Unbelief); 519b (Deliverance) 
335b (Good and Evil) 


47 2a ( 
280b (Profane and Sacred) 
380a (Trust and Patience) 


Creation) 


65 


66 
67 


67-69 
67-75 
68 


69 


69-70 
70 
71 


71-74 


72 


73 


73-75 
74 
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259b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


546b (Instruments) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing); 183b (Portents) 

354a, 366b (Grammar and the Q); 488a (Ignorance) 

247a (Textual Criticism of the Q) 

161b (Failure) 

136b (Politics and the Q); 159a (Polytheism and Atheism); 399a (Religious Plu- 
ralism and the Q) 

58a (Ethics and the Q) 

323b, 325a (God and his Attributes) 

179a (Left Hand and Right Hand); 209a (Literature and the Q) 

220b (Prayer); 474a (Rhetoric and the Q) 

287b (Time); 474b (Weights and Measures) 

316a (Glory) 

139a (Last Judgment) 

89b (Angel); 111b, 112b, 113b, 114a (Apocalypse) 

547a (Instruments) 

140a (Last Judgment); 203a (Literary Structures of the Q) 

326b (God and his Attributes) 

296b (Prophets and Prophethood); 560a (Scripture and the Q) 

490b (Witness to Faith); 493a, 493b, 494a (Witnessing and Testifying); 524b 
(Women and the Q) 

522b (Destiny) 

243b, 244a (Book) 

398b (Conquest) 

190a (Literacy) 

298b (Prophets and Prophethood) 

377a (Troops) 

91a (Angel) 

2b (Pairs and Pairing) 

160b (Arrogance); 165b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
103b (Pit) 

237a (Blessing); 398b (Conquest) 

51b (Eschatology); 283b, 286b (Garden) 

225a (Prayer) 

377a (Troops); 393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
323b (Material Culture and the Q) 


= 


pe eee 


185a (Possession and Possessions); 213b (Praise) 
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75 1 27a (Adoration); 442a (Cosmology) 
m 326a (God and his Attributes); 410b (Heaven and Sky) 
mr 65a (Judgment) 
tv. 213b, 214b (Praise); 220a, 220b (Prayer) 
v 277a (Throne of God) 


SurAT GHAFIR/AL-Mu'Min (40) 


1 230b (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life) 
mt 378b (Mercy); 472b (Mysterious Letters) 


1-4 m 262a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
2 Iv 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 446a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
3 m 3la (Epigraphy); 244b (Forgiveness) 


mt 378a, 378b (Mercy) 
tv 426a (Repentance and Penance); 453a (Reward and Punishment) 
Vv  287a (Time) 


4 1 512b (Debate and Disputation) 
v_ 6b (Signs) 


4-5 tv 309b (Provocation) 


5 mi 524a (Narratives); 576b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
Iv 25a (Parties and Factions); 115b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 


5-6 Iv 320a (Punishment Stories) 


6 v_ 547b (Word of God) 
7 1 166a (Art and Architecture and the Q); 442a, 442b (Cosmology); 462b, 463a 
(Court) 
m 322a, 326a (God and his Attributes); 410b (Heaven and Sky); 551b (Interces- 
sion) 


mt = 227b (Load or Burden) 

tv. 29a (Path or Way); 213a (Praise); 427a (Repentance and Penance); 537b 
(Scholar) 

v 277a (Throne of God) 


7-8 ut 324b (Material Culture and the Q) 
7-9 1 462b (Court) 


8 mu 60a (Ethics and the Q); 284a (Garden) 
ut 99b (Kinship) 
Iv. 21b (Parents) 


9 1 220b (Belief and Unbelief) 
Iv 522b (Salvation) 


10 mu 416b (Hell and Hellfire) 
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ll 


12 


13 


15 


16 


17 


18 


20 


21 
21-22 
22 
23 


23-24 
23-46 
23-56 
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45a (Eschatology) 
6b (Pairs and Pairing); 460b (Reward and Punishment) 


158b (Arrogance); 320a (Chronology and the Q) 

30a (Epigraphy); 82b (Everyday Life, Q In) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 118b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
427b (Repentance and Penance) 

179a (Sustenance) 

500a (Day, Times of) 

325b (God and his Attributes); 443b (Holy Spirit) 

137a (Last Judgment) 

294b (Prophets and Prophethood); 478b (Rhymed Prose) 

81a (Soul); 115b (Spirit); 277a (Throne of God); 461a (Warner) 


36a (Epigraphy); 330a (God and his Attributes) 
128a (Politics and the Q) 


64b (Ethics and the Q); 330b (God and his Attributes) 
73b (Justice and Injustice) 


500a (Day, Times of) 
137a (Last Judgment); 236a (Love and Affection); 442b (Muhammad) 
46 1a (Warner) 


185b (Fate); 362b (Grammar and the Q) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing); 228b (Prayer) 


307b (Protection); 425a (Remnant) 
126b (Politics and the Q); 320b (Punishment Stories) 
92a (Everyday Life, Q In); 308a (Geography) 


421b (Moses) 
106a (Plagues) 


68a (Pharaoh) 
320a (Punishment Stories) 
519a (Narratives) 


338a (Good and Evil); 399a (Haman); 540a (Insanity); 542b (Insolence and 
Obstinacy) 
104b (Korah); 518b (Narratives) 


399a (Haman) 

302a (Children); 306b (Children of Israel) 
162a (Failure) 

542a (Insolence and Obstinacy) 

416a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 


159a (Arrogance); 500a (Day, Times of) 
66b (Judgment); 137a (Last Judgment) 
308a (Protection); 434a (Resurrection); 457b (Reward and Punishment) 
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28 


28-45 
29 
30 


30-33 
31 


32 


33 
34 


35 


36 


36-37 


37 


38 


39 


39-40 


40 


41-42 


540a (Dissimulation) 

31a (Epigraphy); 96a (Everyday Life, 9 In); 399b (Haman) 
230a (Lord) 

258a (Theology and the Q) 


219a (Belief and Unbelief) 
93a (Kings and Rulers); 583b (Oppression) 


500a (Day, Times of) 
25a (Parties and Factions) 
25a (Parties and Factions) 
21b (‘Ad) 
317b (Tradition and Custom) 
500a (Day, Times of) 
558b (Invitation) 
137a (Last Judgment) 
478b (Rhymed Prose) 

( 


307b 


436b (History and the Q) 
57a (Joseph) 

286b (Proof) 

258a (Theology and the Q) 


82a (Anatomy); 160b (Arrogance); 395b (Conceit); 512b (Debate and Disputation) 
350b, 365b (Grammar and the Q); 542b (Insolence and Obstinacy) 

264a (Pride); 281a (Profane and Sacred); 310a (Provocation) 

6b (Signs) 

162b (Art and Architecture and the Q); 478a (Creation) 

338a (Good and Evil); 542b (Insolence and Obstinacy) 


190a (Authority) 

399a (Haman) 

46a (Jinn) 

68a (Pharaoh) 

162a (Failure); 335b (Good and Evil) 
483b (Rhymed Prose) 


29a (Path or Way) 


283a (Garden) 
59a (Joy and Misery) 
5a (Pairs and Pairing); 14b (Paradise) 


Protection) 


1b (Pairs and Pairing) 


18b (Paradise); 82a (Philosophy and the Q) 
524a (Women and the Q) 


181a (Symbolic Imagery) 
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41-44 wm 558b (Invitation) 

42 tv 6a (Pairs and Pairing) 
42-43 mr 143a (Last Judgment) 
43 mu 418a (Hell and Hellfire) 


45 m 335b (Good and Evil) 
mr 18a (Jesus) 
tv 307b (Protection) 


45-46 1v_ 67a (Pharaoh) 


46 1 50la, 503a (Day, Times of) 
1m 80a, 80b (Evening) 
m 137a (Last Judgment); 417a (Morning) 
v_ 281b, 287b (Time) 


46-49 m1 45b (Eschatology) 


47 mz 580b (Oppressed on Earth); 583a (Oppression) 
Iv. 130b (Politics and the Q) 
( 


47-48 wu 416b (Hell and Hellfire) 


ur 582a (Oppressed on Earth) 
tv 264a (Pride) 
48 Iv 133b (Politics and the Q) 
49 1 222a (Belief and Unbelief) 


49-50 Iv 286b (Proof) 


( 
51 m 355b (Grammar and the Q) 
tv 295b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
v 492b, 494a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


52 m 335b (Good and Evil) 
mz 137b (Last Judgment) 
( 


39 1 245b (Book) 
tv 36b (People of the Book) 


53-54 mr 425a (Moses) 
v 301a, 302a (Torah) 


54 Iv 3b (Pairs and Pairing) 


55 1 35b (Afternoon); 503a, 503b (Day, Times of) 
m 40a (Jihad); 416b (Morning); 446b (Muhammad) 
Iv. 213b, 214b (Praise); 220b, 223a (Prayer) 
v_ 281a (Time) 

56 rt 159a (Arrogance); 512a (Debate and Disputation) 


Iv 5b (Pairs and Pairing) 
v_ 6b (Signs) 
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57 


57-85 


538 


59 


60 


61 


61-64 


61-66 
62 


63 


64 


64-65 
65 
66 
66-67 
67 


68 


69 


70 


70-72 


III 


474b (Creation) 
538b (Scholar) 


519a (Narratives) 

209b (Literature and the Q) 

2a (Pairs and Pairing) 

447b (Vision and Blindness) 

50 1a (Day, Times of) 

287b (Time); 148b (Expeditions and Battles) 
396a (Conceit) 

264a (Pride) 

477b (Creation); 502a (Day, Times of) 
589b (Shekhinah) 

280b (Time) 

472b (Creation) 


259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 


( 
472a (Creation) 
501a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
6a (Signs) 
45a (Agriculture and Vegetation); 213a (Beauty); 477b, 478a (Creation) 


411a (Heaven and Sky) 
220b (Prayer) 


500b, 501a (Witnessing and Testifying) 

182b (Life); 303a, 304b (Material Culture and the Q) 
228b (Prayer) 

569b (Youth and Old Age) 


8la (Anatomy); 446a, 446b (Cosmology); 477a (Creation) 
328a (God and his Attributes) 

332a (Maturity) 

204b (Teaching); 267a (Theology and the Q); 290a (Time) 


319a (Chronology and the Q); 446b (Cosmology); 475a, 475b (Creation); 516b 
(Decision) 

185b (Fate); 269a (Freedom and Predestination); 327b (God and his Attributes) 
332a (Maturity) 

4b (Pairs and Pairing); 33b (Patriarchy) 

109a (Speech); 287a (Time); 37 1b (Trinity); 542b, 547a (Word of God) 


319a (Chronology and the Q); 512a (Debate and Disputation) 
115b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 


245a (Book) 
538b (Scholar) 
529b (Nature as Signs) 
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71 m 416a (Hell and Hellfire); 547a (Instruments) 


72 1 222a (Belief and Unbelief) 
m 21 1a (Fire) 


75 mt 61b (Joy and Misery) 


76 1 160b (Arrogance) 
Iv 103b (Pit) 
77 1 406a (Consolation) 


m 91b (Everyday Life, g In) 
mt 18b (Jesus); 40a (Jihad) 


78 mr 38la, 382a (Messenger); 517b (Narratives) 
Iv 296a, 302b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
v_ 3b (Signs); 109b (Speech) 


79 v_ 411b (Vehicles) 
79-80 1 96a (Animal Life); 215b (Bedouin) 


80 ut 227b (Load or Burden) 
v_ 412a (Vehicles) 


81 mu 489a (Ignorance) 

v_ 6a (Signs) 
82 1m 308a (Geography) 

Iv 126b (Politics and the Q); 425a (Remnant) 
82-84 1v  320b (Punishment Stories) 


83 mt 61b (Joy and Misery); 400b (Mockery) 
Iv 286b (Proof) 


84 v_ 502a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


84-85 mu 542b (Insolence and Obstinacy) 
mt 379b (Mercy) 
v  502a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


85 Iv 126b (Politics and the Q) 
v_ 164a (Sunna) 


Surat Fussiat (41) 


1 407b (Consultation); 548b (Dreams and Sleep) 
ut 472b (Mysterious Letters) 
tv 496b (Ritual and the Q) 


1-4 1m 341b (Good News) 


1-5 1m 262a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
v  39b (Stra and the Q) 


1-8 m 262a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
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2-3 


10 


ll 


209a (Basmala) 
497b (Illiteracy) 
443b, 446a (Revelation and Inspiration) 


562a (Scripture and the Q) 
340b (Translations of the Q) 


( 
226b (Foreign Vocabulary) 
113b (Language and Style of the Q); 193b (Literary Structures of the Q); 394a 
(Miracles); 45 la (Muhammad); 592a (Orality and Writing in Arabia) 
280b (Profane and Sacred); 538b (Scholar) 
422b, 423b (Verse) 


456a (Muhammad) 
510b (Indifference) 


83b (Anatomy) 

341b (Good News) 

512a (Names of the Q) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing) 

225b, 226a (Belief and Unbelief) 

276a (Furniture and Furnishings); 370b (Gratitude and Ingratitude); 408a 
(Heart) 

448b (Muhammad) 

331a (Quraysh) 

412b (Veil) 

329b (God and his Attributes) 

451b (Muhammad) 

300a (Prophets and Prophethood); 311b (Provocation) 
500a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


553a (World) 

448a (Cosmology) 

442a (Cosmology); 472b (Creation); 499b (Day, Times of) 
410b (Heaven and Sky); 476b (Idolatry and Idolaters) 
536a (Difficult Passages) 

327a (God and his Attributes) 

7a (Pairs and Pairing) 

279b (Time); 544a (Word of God) 

443a (Cosmology) 

217a (Food and Drink) 

551b ( 

178b ( 


Numbers and Enumeration) 


Sustenance) 


442a (Cosmology) 
327b (God and his Attributes) 
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11-12 


12 


13 


13-16 
13-18 
14 


15 


15-18 
16 


16-17 


20-22 


22-23 


III 
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82b (Philosophy and the Q) 

64a (Smoke); 110b (Speech) 

410b (Heaven and Sky) 

544a (Word of God) 

442a, 442b (Cosmology); 499b (Day, Times of); 544b (Divination) 
410b, 41 1a (Heaven and Sky); 547a (Instruments) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing); 107b (Planets and Stars); 293b (Prophets and Prophet- 
hood); 439b (Revelation and Inspiration) 

64a, 64b (Smoke); 271a (Theology and the Q) 

21 2a (Fire) 

321a (Punishment Stories) 

253a (Thamiid); 460b (Warner); 47 1a (Weather) 

443a (Muhammad) 

320a (Punishment Stories) 

512b (Informants) 

300a (Prophets and Prophethood) 

21b (‘Ad); 160b (Arrogance) 

183b (Portents); 263b (Pride) 


542a (Insolence and Obstinacy) 


21b (Ad); 52b, 54b (Air and Wind) 
455b (Hot and Cold) 

453b (Reward and Punishment) 
280a (Time); 470b (Weather) 


249a (Magic) 


( 
( 
212a (Fire); 270a (Freedom and Predestination); 362b (Grammar and the Q) 
253a (Thamid) 

( 


519a (Deliverance) 
253a (Thamiid) 


23b (Enemies) 
377a (Troops) 
492a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


426a (Hides and Fleece) 
494b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


( 
416b (Hell and Hellfire) 
110b (Speech) 
( 
( 


476a (Creation) 
110b (Speech) 


141a (Last Judgment) 


416b (Hell and Hellfire) 
177b (Suspicion) 
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24 tv 103b (Pit) 
v 379a (Trust and Patience) 
25 m 417a (Hell and Hellfire) 
mt 46b, 47b (Jinn) 
1v_ 7b (Pairs and Pairing); 336b (Races); 438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
v_ 119b (Spiritual Beings); 494b (Witnessing and Testifying); 547b (Word of God) 
26 m 87b (Everyday Life, Q In) 
mt 109b (Language and Style of the Q) 
v_ 6a (Signs); 430b (Victory) 
238 m 23b (Enemies); 52b (Eschatology); 54b (Eternity) 
tv 14b (Paradise); 118a (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
29 m 199a (Feet) 
mi 46b (Jinn) 
1v_ 7b (Pairs and Pairing) 


30 1 406a (Consolation) 
( 


m 223a (Literature and the Q); 324b (Material Culture and the Q) 
30-31 mr 323b (Material Culture and the Q) 
31 1 432b (Contracts and Alliances) 
33 v 221b (Teaching and Preaching the Q) 


34 1 541a (Dissimulation) 
mu 69a (Ethics and the Q); 452b (Hospitality and Courtesy) 
m 40a (Jihad); 236a (Love and Affection) 
tv 309b (Provocation) 
36 Iv 308a (Protection); 575a (Seeing and Hearing) 
37 1 254b (Bowing and Prostration); 474b (Creation) 
ut 415b (Moon) 
Iv 220a (Prayer); 438a (Revelation and Inspiration); 488a (Ritual and the Q) 
v_ 162b (Sun); 280b (Time) 
37-40 mw 259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
38 1 502b (Day, Times of) 
38-39 mm 303a (Geography) 
39 mu 3a (Earth); 320b (God and his Attributes) 
mt 200b (Literary Structures of the Q) 
tv 435b (Resurrection); 438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
v_ 463a (Water) 
40 mu 420b (Heresy) 
280a (Profane and Sacred) 
v_ 6b (Signs) 
4] mt 509b (Names of the Q) 
41-54 wm 262a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
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43 


44 


45 


46 
47 


48 
49 


49-51 
50 


51 
53 


53-54 


SURAT FUSSILAT (41) — SURAT AL-SHURA (42) 


26b (Epigraphy) 
513a (Names of the Q); 600b (Ornamentation and Ilumination) 
6a (Pairs and Pairing); 443b, 446a (Revelation and Inspiration) 


244b (Forgiveness) 
453a (Muhammad) 
2a (Pairs and Pairing); 301b (Prophets and Prophethood); 453a (Reward and 


Punishment) 


145a (Arabs); 225b (Belief and Unbelief) 

37b (Epigraphy); 226b (Foreign Vocabulary); 502a (Illness and Health); 512b 
(Informants) 

114a, 117a, 117b (Language and Style of the Q); 45la (Muhammad) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing); 444a (Revelation and Inspiration) 

132a (Strangers and Foreigners) 

424b (Moses) 


36b (People of the Book) 
289b (Time); 301a (Torah) 


1b (Pairs and Pairing); 84a (Philosophy and the Q) 
494b (Date Palm); 500a, 501a (Day, Times of) 
477a (Idolatry and Idolaters) 

137a, 138a (Last Judgment) 

288a (Time); 494a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
99a (Evil Deeds) 


521a (Despair) 
355a (Grammar and the Q) 
( 


204b 
229a (Prayer) 


( 
501a (Day, Times of) 
137a (Last Judgment) 
287b (Time) 


56b (Ethics and the Q) 


548b (Intellect) 

528b, 534a, 534b (Nature as Signs) 

107b (Planets and Stars); 438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
9b (Signs) 


323b (Material Culture and the Q) 


Teaching) 


SURAT AL-SHURA (42) 


1 407b, 408a (Consultation) 
mt 472b, 475b (Mysterious Letters) 


1-3 


II 


262a (Form and Structure of the Q) 


SURAT AL-SHURA (42) 74.0 


10 


11 


12 


13 


III 


IV 


II 


442a (Cosmology) 
546b (Word of God) 


5b (Pairs and Pairing); 184a, 184b (Possession and Possessions) 


357a (Grammar and the Q); 497b (Illiteracy); 55 1b (Intercession) 
379b (Mercy) 
220a (Prayer) 


273b (Friends and Friendship) 
40a (Jihad); 452b (Muhammad) 
307a (Protection) 


404a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 


338b (City); 372b (Community and Society in the Q); 500a (Day, Times of) 
226b (Foreign Vocabulary); 495a (Illiteracy) 

113b (Language and Style of the Q); 137a (Last Judgment); 193b (Literary 
Structures of the Q); 338a (Mecca); 443b (Muhammad) 

2b (Pairs and Pairing); 280b (Profane and Sacred); 299b (Prophets and Prophet- 
hood) 

340b (Translations of the Q); 460b, 461a (Warner) 


436a (Conversion) 

72a (Ethics and the Q); 330b (God and his Attributes); 497a (Illiteracy) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing); 337a (Races) 

65b (Ethics and the Q); 273b (Friends and Friendship) 


273b (Friends and Friendship); 320b (God and his Attributes) 
23 1b (Lord) 


30a, 31a (Epigraphy); 96a (Everyday Life, Q In) 
430a (Repentance and Penance) 


106b (Anthropomorphism); 447b (Cosmology); 472a (Creation) 

75b (Ethics and the Q); 175a (Family); 323a (God and his Attributes) 

201b (Literary Structures of the Q); 549b (Numbers and Enumeration) 

5b, 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 79a (Philosophy and the Q) 

18b (Simile); 266a (Theology and the Q); 500a (Witnessing and Testifying); 526b 
(Women and the Q) 


546b (Instruments) 
4a (Pairs and Pairing) 
179a (Sustenance) 


310b (Christians and Christianity); 380b (Community and Society in the Q); 
435b (Conversion) 

11b (Election) 

8a, 17a (Jesus); 445a (Muhammad); 486b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 

25b (Parties and Factions); 299a (Prophets and Prophethood); 427b (Repentance 
and Penance) 

334a (Traditional Disciplines of Q Studies) 
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13-14 
14 


15 


16 


16-17 
17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


22-23 


23 


23-26 
24 


25 
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7b (Jesus) 


430b (History and the Q) 
35b (People of the Book) 
289b (Time) 


5b (Economics) 

27a (Jews and Judaism); 39a (Jihad); 70a (Justice and Injustice); 453b 
(Muhammad) 

68b (Social Sciences and the Q); 287a (Time); 486b (Wish and Desire); 496b 
(Witnessing and Testifying) 

93a (Anger) 

287a (Proof); 310a (Provocation) 

148b (Expeditions and Battles) 

50 1a ( 

363a (Grammar and the Q); 545a (Instruments) 
137a, 138a (Last Judgment); 334b (Measurement) 
203a (Teaching); 288a (Time) 

50 1a (Day, Times of) 

137a (Last Judgment) 

287b (Time) 

92a (Everyday Life, g In) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing) 


Day, Times of) 


41b (Agriculture and Vegetation) 

304b (Geography) 

5a (Pairs and Pairing) 

516a, 516b (Decision) 

103a (Sovereignty); 289b (Time) 

41a (Agriculture and Vegetation) 

283a (Garden) 

341b (Good News) 

34b (Epigraphy); 174b (Family); 275a (Friends and Friendship) 
236a (Love and Affection); 557a, 558b (Numismatics) 
6a (Pairs and Pairing) 

407b (Consultation) 

82a (Anatomy) 

407a (Heart); 550b (Intention) 

311b (Provocation) 

447a (Vision and Blindness); 547b (Word of God) 
244b (Forgiveness) 

379b (Mercy) 

426a (Repentance and Penance); 43 1b (Responsibility) 


SURAT AL-SHURA (42) 


26-27 
27 


28 


28-35 
29 


29-34 


30 


SI 


32 


32-33 
32-34 
33 


34 
35 


36 


36-43 


37 


IV 


II 


389b (Companions of the Prophet) 


408a (Consultation) 

334b (Measurement) 

42a (Agriculture and Vegetation); 521a (Despair) 
28b (Epigraphy); 273b (Friends and Friendship) 
304a (Material Culture and the Q); 379a (Mercy) 
307a (Protection); 443b (Revelation and Inspiration) 
181a (Symbolic Imagery); 470b (Weather) 


259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 


95b, 96a (Animal Life); 473b (Creation) 
140a (Last Judgment) 


438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
245a (Forgiveness); 401b (Hand) 
85a (Philosophy and the Q) 

22a (Sin, Major and Minor) 
432b (Contracts and Alliances) 
273a (Friends and Friendship) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing) 

528a (Inimitability) 

183a (Portents) 

412a (Vehicles) 

54a (Air and Wind) 

379a (Mercy) 

52a (Air and Wind) 

530a (Nature as Signs) 

382b (Trust and Patience) 

245a (Forgiveness) 


512a (Debate and Disputation) 

115b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
6b (Economics) 

59b ( Joy and Misery) 

340a (Transitoriness) 


219b (Belief and Unbelief) 
259b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


93b 
66b (Ethics and the Q) 

65b ( Judgment) 

580b (Sex and Sexuality) 
19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


fan 


Anger); 217a (Bedouin); 408a, 408b (Consultation) 
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37-43, v_ 456b (War) 


38 1 406b, 407a, 408a (Consultation) 
ur 567a (Obedience) 


39-42 v 456b (War) 


40 m 448a (Honor) 
ur 65b (Judgment) 
41 v 456b (War) 


43 ur 65b (Judgment); 378a (Mercy) 


44 m 59a (Ethics and the Q); 273b (Friends and Friendship) 
tv 430a (Repentance and Penance) 


45 m 161b (Failure) 
46 1 432b (Contracts and Alliances) 
mu 273b (Friends and Friendship) 


Iv 432a (Responsibility) 
47 mu 36a (Epigraphy) 


48 1 221a (Belief and Unbelief); 449b (Cosmology) 
m 40a (Jihad); 61a (Joy and Misery) 

49 1 474b (Creation) 
1 289b (Gender); 327b (God and his Attributes) 


( 
49-50 1 302b (Children) 
Iv 21 1a (Power and Impotence) 
v_ 524b (Women and the Q) 
( 


49-53  v_ 118a (Spiritual Beings) 
50 Iv 6a (Pairs and Pairing) 
51 mu 276a (Furniture and Furnishings); 324a (God and his Attributes) 
ur 382b (Messenger); 51 la, 511b (Names of the Q) 
Iv 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 217a (Prayer); 294a (Prophets and Prophethood); 312a 


(Provocation); 440b (Revelation and Inspiration) 
v_ 109b (Speech); 275b (Theophany); 412b, 413a (Veil); 546a, 547b (Word of God) 


52 m 365a (Grammar and the Q) 
m 186b (Light); 442a (Muhammad); 512a (Names of the Q) 
Iv 3b (Pairs and Pairing); 217a (Prayer) 
Iv 294a, 297b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
v_ 81a (Soul); 371b (Trinity); 546a (Word of God) 


52-53 v  271a (Theology and the Q) 


53. Iv. 29a (Path or Way) 
v 287a (Time) 
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SURAT AL-ZUKHRUF (43) 


1 407b (Consultation) 
mt 11b, 17b (Jesus); 472b (Mysterious Letters) 


12-13 


13 


15 
16 
16-17 


17 
19 


II 


III 


IV 


257b, 263b (Form and Structure of the Q); 497b (Illiteracy) 
468b (Rhetoric and the Q) 

172a (Sura) 

592a (Orality and Writing in Arabia) 


226b (Foreign Vocabulary); 497b (Illiteracy) 
113b (Language and Style of the Q); 193b (Literary Structures of the Q) 
18a (Simile); 340b (Translations of the Q) 


280b (Profane and Sacred) 


( 
247b (Book) 
189a (Fatiha); 412a (Heavenly Book) 
513a (Names of the Q) 
8la (Philosophy and the Q); 26l1b (Preserved Tablet); 297a (Prophets and 
Prophethood); 560b (Scripture and the Q) 


422a 
434a 


222a 
400a 


434b 
329b 
2b, 3a (Earth) 

3a (Earth) 

334a (Measurement) 

95b (Animal Life); 478a (Creation) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing) 

215b (Bedouin) 

411b (Vehicles) 

92b, 93a (Everyday Life, Q In) 

376a (Trips and Voyages) 

220b (Belief and Unbelief); 449b (Cosmology) 
48a (Jinn) 

341a (Good News) 

118a (Polemic and Polemical Language) 

364b (Colors) 

243b (Book) 
( 


577b (Servants) 
492a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


—_ 


Remembrance) 
History and the Q) 


Belief and Unbelief) 
Mockery) 


gi ete 


o-_ 


History and the Q) 


= Ss 


Chronology and the Q); 472b (Creation) 
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19-20 mr 295a (Mary) 
20 1m 360a (Grammar and the Q) 
20-21 wm 497b (Illiteracy) 


( 
( 
22 1 371b (Community and Society in the Q) 
m 199b (Feet); 497a (Illiteracy) 
v 317a (Tradition and Custom) 


23 1 371b (Community and Society in the Q) 
mu 497a (Illiteracy) 
tv 301a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
v 317a (Tradition and Custom) 
23-25 1v  320b (Punishment Stories) 
25 Iv 453b (Reward and Punishment) 
26 mu 24a (Enemies) 
v 258a (Theology and the Q) 
26-27. 1 6b (Abraham); 472a (Creation) 
mz 494a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 


26-28 1 193a (Azar); 330a (Chronology and the Q) 


28 tv 35a (Peace); 429a (Repentance and Penance) 
30 mr 246a (Magic) 
30-31 mr 247a (Magic) 
31 1 338b (City) 
1 295a (Geography) 
mz 449b (Muhammad) 


32 m 217a (Food and Drink); 362b (Grammar and the Q) 
mt 253a, 253b (Manual Labor); 379b (Mercy) 
tv 149a (Politics and the Q) 
v_ 191b (Talent); 393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


=> 


33 1 377a (Community and Society in the Q) 
m 497a (Illiteracy) 
( 


33-35 wu 459a (House, Domestic and Divine) 
34 Iv. 18a (Paradise) 
35 mt 400a (Mockery) 


36 1 §524b (Devil) 
v_119b (Spiritual Beings); 487b (Wish and Desire); 494b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


37-39 vy 52b (Sirius) 


38 m 364a (Grammar and the Q) 
v_ 282b (Time) 


40 1m 43b (Error); 406b (Hearing and Deafness) 


tv 2a (Pairs and Pairing) 
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4] 
43 
44 


46 


46-47 
46-56 


47 


48 


49 


51 


52 


53 


55 


55-56 
56 
57 


57-58 
57-65 
58 
59 
61 


62 


63 


IV 


453b (Reward and Punishment) 
452b (Muhammad) 
510a (Names of the Q) 





( 
304b (Children of Israel) 
320a (Punishment Stories) 


146b (Laughter) 
8a (Signs) 


453a (Reward and Punishment) 
54a (Sister) 


465b (Covenant) 


10a (Egypt) 
93a (Kings and Rulers) 
68a (Pharaoh) 


201a (Teaching) 


333b, 334a (Gold) 
383b (Metals and Minerals) 


423a (Moses) 
453b (Reward and Punishment) 


554a (Drowning) 
35a (Peace) 


8a, | la ( Jesus); 567b (Obedience) 
35a (Peace) 
3a (Signs); 533b (Women and the Q) 


512b (Debate and Disputation) 
7b (Jesus) 

513b (Debate and Disputation) 
16a (Jesus) 


1 11a (Antichrist); 501a (Day, Times of) 
17b (Jesus); 137a (Last Judgment) 
288a (Time) 

526a (Devil) 

23b (Enemies); 66a (Ethics and the Q) 
8a, 16a (Jesus); 568a (Obedience) 


68b (Philosophy and the Q) 
483a, 483b (Wisdom) 


747 SURAT AL-ZUKHRUF (43) 


64 1m 96a (Everyday Life, Q In) 
mt 230a (Lord) 


65 t 500a (Day, Times of) 
66 1 501a (Day, Times of) 
m 137a, 138a (Last Judgment) 
v_ 287b (Time) 
68 mu 196b (Fear); 360a (Grammar and the Q) 
( 


68-72. 1 171b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
m 310a (Material Culture and the Q) 


69-70 1 385a (Community and Society in the Q) 


( 
70 m 175a (Family); 283b (Garden) 
v  524a (Women and the Q) 


70-73 1 165b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
mt 493a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
71 1 490b, 491a (Cups and Vessels) 
m 276a (Furniture and Furnishings); 283b, 284a (Garden); 333b, 334a (Gold) 
mt 383b (Metals and Minerals) 
tv 18b (Paradise) 
v_ 12b (Silk); 123a (Springs and Fountains) 
73 Iv 18a (Paradise) 
74 m 52b (Eschatology) 


75 rt 521b (Despair); 524b (Devil) 
v 133a (Suffering) 
77 1 89b (Angel) 


v_ 119a (Spiritual Beings) 
78 1m 166a (Faith) 
Vv 387a (Truth) 


80 1 243b (Book) 
mt 191a (Literacy) 
tv 290a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
v_ 118b (Spiritual Beings); 493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


81 rt 115a (Apologetics) 
81-82 mt 7b (Jesus) 


82 m 325b (God and his Attributes) 
tv 220b (Prayer) 
v_ 277a (Throne of God) 

83 m 40a (Jihad); 453b (Muhammad) 
tv 309b (Provocation) 
v  387a (Truth) 


84 Iv 5b (Pairs and Pairing); 161b (Polytheism and Atheism); 537b (Scholar) 
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84-89 
85 


86 


87 
88-89 
89 


143a (Exhortations) 

501a (Day, Times of) 

137a, 138a (Last Judgment) 
220b (Prayer) 

288a (Time) 

49b (Eschatology) 


379b (Mercy) 
163b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 228b (Prayer) 


329b (Chronology and the Q); 472b (Creation) 
30a (Epigraphy) 
40a (Jihad); 453a (Muhammad) 


538b (Scholar) 
291a (Tolerance and Coercion) 


SURAT AL-DUKHAN (44) 


1 407b (Consultation) 
mt 472b (Mysterious Letters); 521a (Narratives) 
Iv. 495b (Ritual and the Q) 

v_ 64b, 65a (Smoke) 


2-3 


III 


496b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 


257b, 263b (Form and Structure of the Q); 497b (Illiteracy) 
124b ( 
468b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
172a (Stra) 

442a (Muhammad) 

284b (Time) 

326a (Chronology and the Q); 501b (Day, Times of) 

181b (Fasting) 

414a (Months); 537b (Night of Power) 

262b (Preserved Tablet); 292b, 293a (Prophets and Prophethood); 343b 
(Ramadan) 

186a (Fate) 

343a (Ramadan) 

343a (Ramadan) 

lb (Ears) 

575a (Seeing and Hearing) 


Language and Style of the Q) 


31a (Epigraphy) 
4b (Pairs and Pairing) 


749 


10-11 
10-14 
10-16 
ll 
12 
14 


15 
16 


17-33 


20 
23 


23-24 


23-31 
24 


24-25 
25 
25-28 
26 
29 
30 


30-33 
31 
32 


III 


SURAT AL-DUKHAN (44) 


11 1a (Antichrist) 
411b (Heaven and Sky) 
64a, 64b, 65a (Smoke) 


133a (Suffering) 

379b (Mercy) 

332a (Quraysh); 434b (Resurrection) 
64b (Smoke) 

64b (Smoke) 


540a (Insanity) 

103b (Knowledge and Learning); 450a, 450a (Muhammad) 

112a (Poetry and Poets); 310b, 311b (Provocation); 442b (Revelation and 
Inspiration) 

202b (Teaching) 


430a (Repentance and Penance) 


332b (Quraysh); 453b (Reward and Punishment) 
64b, 65a (Smoke) 


52 1a (Narratives) 
320a (Punishment Stories) 


130b (Stoning) 


( 
501b (Day, Times of) 
246b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


423a (Moses) 
246b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


377a (Troops); 464b (Water) 
213a (Fire) 

127b (Springs and Fountains) 
488a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
3b (Earth); 447b (Honor) 

472b (Weeping) 

518b (Deliverance) 

184a (Fasting) 

363a (Trial) 

304a (Children of Israel) 

542a (Insolence and Obstinacy) 


11b (Election) 
29 1b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
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33 
36 
37 


38 


38-39 


39 


40 


4] 


41-42 
42 


43 


43-44 
43-46 
43-48 
44 
45 
45-46 


46 
47-48 
48 
49 
51 


5b (Signs); 363a (Trial) 
308a (Geography) 


152a (Archaeology and the Q) 
437b ( 
521b (Narratives) 

389a (Tubba’) 

442a (Cosmology); 473a (Creation) 

31a (Epigraphy) 

4a (Pairs and Pairing); 82a (Philosophy and the Q); 262b (Preserved Tablet) 
279b (Time); 553b (World) 


History and the Q) 


442a (Cosmology) 
327b (God and his Attributes) 


473a (Creation) 
538b (Scholar) 


( 
272b (Calendar); 516b (Decision) 
136a, 137a (Last Judgment) 
228a (Prayer) 
288a (Time) 


345a (Clients and Clientage) 
231a (Lord) 


379b (Mercy) 


200a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
6a (Pairs and Pairing) 


42a (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
a 11a (Fire); 305a (Geography) 
Tree); 57 1a (Zaqqutm) 


( 
359a (Tree) 
533a (Nature as Signs) 
222a (Belief and Unbelief) 
572a (Zaqqtim) 
383b (Metals and Minerals) 

( 


21 1b (Fire) 
572a (Zaqqim) 


182a (Symbolic Imagery); 464b (Water) 
50a (Eschatology); 21 1a (Fire) 
210b (Fire) 
320b (God and his Attributes) 
( 


165b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
283b (Garden) 
14b (Paradise); 103a (Pit); 307b (Protection) 


55 
56 
57 
58 


59 


IV 


III 


III 


III 
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123a (Springs and Fountains) 
16b (Paradise) 
464b (Water) 


228b (Foreign Vocabulary) 

1b (Silk) 

52a (Eschatology); 154a (Eyes); 284a (Garden); 348b (Grammar and the Q); 
456a, 456b (Houris) 

130b (Language and Style of the Q); 139b (Last Judgment); 277a (Marriage and 
Divorce); 493a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 

18a (Paradise); 354b, 358a (Readings of the Q); 585a (Sex and Sexuality) 

106b (Spatial Relations) 


18a (Paradise) 
486a (Ritual and the Q) 
522b (Salvation) 


83a (Anatomy); 132a (Arabic Language) 
108b (Language, Concept of); 113b (Language and Style of the Q); 443a 
(Muhammad) 


40a (Jihad) 


SURAT AL-JATHIYA (45) 


1 407b (Consultation) 
mr 472b (Mysterious Letters) 


1-6 


N06 


262a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
446a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
247b (Book) 

474a (Creation) 

95b (Animal Life) 

52a, 53b (Air and Wind); 501b (Day, Times of) 
3a (Earth) 

210a, 212a (Literature and the Q) 
4a (Pairs and Pairing) 

179a (Sustenance); 280b (Time) 
190a (Literacy); 441a (Muhammad) 
3a (Signs) 


160b (Arrogance) 
190a (Literacy) 
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12-13 
12-15 


15 
16 


16-17 


17 


18 


19 


22 


23 


24 


24-37 


III 


400a (Mockery) 
6a (Signs) 
273b (Friends and Friendship); 418b (Hell and Hellfire) 


446a (Cosmology) 
454a (Reward and Punishment); 503a (Ritual Purity) 


( 

( 
412a (Vehicles); 464a (Water) 
438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 


96a (Animal Life) 
4a (Pairs and Pairing); 107b (Planets and Stars); 393b (Reflection and Deliberation) 


407b (Consultation); 505a, 505b (Days of God) 
362a (Grammar and the Q); 449a (Hope) 

40a (Jihad) 

279b (Time) 


1b (Pairs and Pairing) 


127b (Politics and the Q) 
105b (Spatial Relations); 301a (Torah) 


304a, 305a (Children of Israel) 


185b (Fate) 

133b (Politics and the Q) 

27a (Jews and Judaism); 201b (Literary Structures of the Q); 453b (Muhammad) 
402b (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

486b (Wish and Desire) 


273b, 274b (Friends and Friendship) 
231b (Lord) 
138a (Stfism and the Q) 


473a, 473b (Creation) 
82a (Philosophy and the Q) 
544b (Word of God) 


225b, 226a (Belief and Unbelief) 

330b (God and his Attributes); 407a (Heart) 

160a (Polytheism and Atheism) 

38a (Age of Ignorance); 318b (Chronology and the Q); 509b (Death and the Dead) 
54b (Eternity); 185a (Fate); 268a (Freedom and Predestination); 362b (Grammar 
and the Q) 

162a, 162b (Polytheism and Atheism); 177b (Suspicion) 

287a (Time); 475a (Weights and Measures); 486a (Wish and Desire) 


522b (Destiny) 


190a (Literacy) 
132b, 177b (Suspicion); 422b (Verse) 
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26 m 268a (Freedom and Predestination) 
Iv 4b (Pairs and Pairing); 538b (Scholar) 
27 rt 501la (Day, Times of) 


mm 137a (Last Judgment) 
v_ 287b (Time) 
28 mu 432a (History and the Q); 558b (Invitation) 
28-29 1 522b (Destiny) 
( 


mu 269b (Freedom and Predestination); 412b (Heavenly Book) 
v_ 493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


29 1 14b (Abrogation); 243b, 244a, 244b (Book) 
v_ Illa (Speech) 
30 1 436a (Conversion) 


tv 18b (Paradise); 522b (Salvation) 
v_ 430a (Victory) 


30-31 mm 362b (Grammar and the Q) 


31 mt 190a (Literacy) 
v_ 6a (Signs); 19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


32 t 501a (Day, Times of) 
m 362b (Grammar and the Q) 
mt 137a (Last Judgment) 
v  287b (Time) 


33 m 417a (Hell and Hellfire) 
mt 400b (Mockery) 


( 
34 tv 103b (Pit) 
34-35 1v_ 309b (Provocation) 
35 v_ 6a (Signs) 
36 tv 184a (Possession and Possessions); 213b (Praise) 


37 1 158b, 159a (Arrogance) 
tv 264b (Pride) 


SURAT AL-AHQAF (46) 
1 407b (Consultation) 
ut 472b (Mysterious Letters) 
1-3 m 262a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
2 Iv 446a (Revelation and Inspiration) 


( 
( 
3 1 472a (Creation) 
m 269a (Freedom and Predestination); 439b (History and the Q) 
m 181a (Lie) 
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10 


12 


13 


15 


16 
17 


18 


Il 


IV 


III 


4a (Pairs and Pairing); 82a (Philosophy and the Q) 
289b (Time) 


472b (Creation) 
239b (Foretelling in the Q); 476a (Idolatry and Idolaters) 
312a, 312b (Provocation) 


43b (Error) 
228b (Prayer) 


220b (Belief and Unbelief) 

190a (Literacy); 246a, 247a (Magic) 
5b (Signs); 421b (Verse) 

115a (Apologetics) 

450a (Muhammad) 


478b (Creation) 

365a (Grammar and the Q); 420b (Heresy) 
45 1b (Muhammad) 

298a (Prophets and Prophethood) 

316b (Tradition and Custom) 


84a (Philosophy and the Q) 
492a, 492b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


83a (Anatomy); 117b (Apologetics); 132a (Arabic Language) 

226b (Foreign Vocabulary); 341a, 341b (Good News); 502b (Imam) 

113b (Language and Style of the Q); 189b (Literacy); 424b (Moses); 445a 
(Muhammad) 

3b (Pairs and Pairing); 36b (People of the Book); 300b (Prophets and Prophet- 
hood); 439a (Revelation and Inspiration) 

300b, 301a (Torah); 461a (Warner) 


365a (Grammar and the Q) 
230a (Lord) 


232a (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life); 302b (Children) 

61b (Ethics and the Q); 372a (Gratitude and Ingratitude); 447b (Honor); 453a 
(Hospitality and Courtesy) 

106a (Lactation); 252a (Maintenance and Upkeep); 332a (Maturity); 410a 
(Months); 551a (Numbers and Enumeration) 

20b (Parents); 427a (Repentance and Penance) 

204b (Teaching); 285b, 286a (Time); 475b (Weights and Measures) 


379b (Mercy) 

365b (Grammar and the Q); 430a (History and the Q) 

518a (Narratives) 

21a (Parents) 

46b, 47b (Jinn) 

7b (Pairs and Pairing); 336b (Races); 438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
547b (Word of God) 


755 SURAT AL-AHQAF (46) 


19 tv. 458b (Reward and Punishment) 
v_ 191b (Talent) 


21 1 21b (Ad); 261b (Brother and Brotherhood) 
mz = 524b (Narratives) 


21-25. uu 459b (House, Domestic and Divine) 
21-26 uw 462a (Hid); 558a (Invitation) 


21-27 wi 353a (Medicine and the Q) 
tv 320a (Punishment Stories) 


22 1 21b (‘Ad) 
22-23 wu 488a (Ignorance) 
24 1 21b (‘Ad) 


v 133a (Suffering) 
v_ 471a (Weather) 


24-25 u 462b (Hid) 


25 t 21b (‘Ad); 150b (Archaeology and the @); 504a (Day, Times of) 
1m 338b (Good and Evil) 
mz 418a (Morning) 
Iv 425a (Remnant) 
v_ 545a (Word of God) 


26 mu 370b (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 
ut 400b (Mockery) 
tv 210b (Power and Impotence) 
Vv 6a (Signs) 
27 1 246a (Book) 
1m 46a (Eschatology) 
mr 212a (Literature and the Q) 
tv 438b (Revelation and Inspiration) 


( 
28 Iv. 517a (Sacrifice) 
29 m 365b (Grammar and the Q); 405b (Hearing and Deafness) 
mt 591b (Orality and Writing in Arabia) 
Iv 337a (Races) 
v_ 460a (Warner) 
29-30 wu 87a (Everyday Life, Q In) 
29-31 mt 443b (Muhammad) 
30 mr 445a (Muhammad); 509a (Names of the Q); 591b (Orality and Writing in 
Arabia) 
Iv. 28b, 29a (Path or Way); 299b (Prophets and Prophethood); 439a (Revelation and 
Inspiration) 
vy  300b (Torah); 386b (Truth) 
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31 


31-32 
32 
33 


33-34 
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519b (Deliverance) 
245a (Forgiveness) 


307b (Protection) 
273b (Friends and Friendship) 
443b (Cosmology); 474b, 479a, 479b (Creation) 


212a (Power and Impotence) 
5a (Signs) 
479a (Creation) 


501a (Day, Times of) 

40a (Jihad); 54b (Jonah); 335b (Measurement); 362a (Medicine and the Q); 
382a (Messenger); 453a (Muhammad) 

292a (Prophets and Prophethood) 

287b (Time); 476b (Weights and Measures) 


SURAT Mupammap (47) 


1 322a (Chronology and the Q) 
1m 264a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
v_ 174b (Sara) 


1-3 


4-6 


10 
ll 


IV 


IV 


II 


43 1b (Responsibility) 
1b (Pairs and Pairing); 117a (Polemic and Polemical Language) 


439a (History and the Q) 

440a (Muhammad); 501b (Names of the Prophet) 

259a (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q); 431b (Responsibility) 
489a (Witness to Faith); 501b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


99a (Evil Deeds) 
386b (Truth) 


224a (Belief and Unbelief); 289a (Captives); 397b (Conquest); 460b (Courage) 
144a (Expeditions and Battles); 439a (History and the Q) 

37b, 38a, 42a ( Jihad); 228a (Load or Burden); 577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
30b (Path or Way); 277b (Prisoners); 321b (Punishment Stories); 523b (Salvation) 
455a, 456a, 458a, 458b (War) 

209b (Fighting) 

282b, 283a (Martyrs) 

460b (Reward and Punishment) 

491b (Curse) 

161b (Failure) 

320b (Punishment Stories); 425a (Remnant) 
344b (Clients and Clientage) 


231a (Lord) 
307b (Protection) 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 
22 


sdRAT MUHAMMAD (47) 


100a (Animal Life) 
103b (Pit) 
464b (Water) 


299a (Geography) 
338a (Mecca); 449a (Muhammad); 579a (Opposition to Muhammad) 
458b (War) 


213a (Beauty) 
308a (Geography); 335b (Good and Evil) 


165b (Art and Architecture and the Q); 343b (Cleanliness and Ablution) 

51b (Eschatology); 21 1a (Fire); 218a (Food and Drink); 245a (Forgiveness); 283b 
(Garden); 445b (Honey); 556a (Intoxicants) 

204a (Literary Structures of the Q); 391a (Milk); 531a (Nature as Signs) 

17b, 18b (Paradise) 

124b, 125a (Springs and Fountains); 464b (Water); 466a (Water of Paradise); 
482a (Wine) 


( 
( 


82a (Anatomy) 
538b (Scholar) 
203b (Teaching) 


( 
435b (Conversion) 
195a (Fear) 


113b ( 

148b (Expeditions and Battles) 
137a, 138a (Last Judgment) 
183a (Portents) 

287b (Time) 


163b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 

49b (Eschatology); 75b (Ethics and the Q) 

299a, 299b, 300b (Material Culture and the Q); 379b (Mercy); 446b (Muham- 
mad); 556a (Numismatics) 

22b, 25a (Sin, Major and Minor); 488b (Witness to Faith); 500b, 501a (Witness- 
ing and Testifying) 

506b (Death and the Dead) 

407b (Heart); 465a (Humor); 470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 

37b ( Jihad) 

118a (Polemic and Polemical Language) 

457a, 457b (War) 


65b (Ethics and the Q) 


358a, 367a (Grammar and the Q) 
522a, 522b (Womb) 


492a (Curse) 
406b (Hearing and Deafness) 


Apocalypse); 501a (Day, Times of) 
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Iv 2a (Pairs and Pairing) 
v_ 446a (Vision and Blindness) 
24 1 226a (Belief and Unbelief) 
m 510b (Indifference); 546a (Instruments) 
tv 118a (Polemic and Polemical Language); 394b (Reflection and Deliberation) 
v_ 203b (Teaching); 447a (Vision and Blindness) 


25 1 80a (Anatomy); 526a (Devil) 
v_ 82b (Soul); 293b (Tolerance and Coercion) 


26 v_ 458a (War) 


27 1 80b (Anatomy) 
tv 486a (Ritual and the Q) 


28 1 93a (Anger) 
mu 161b (Failure); 321b (God and his Attributes) 


29 um 407b (Heart) 


30 1 82b (Anatomy) 
mt 109b (Language and Style of the Q) 
31 1 220b (Belief and Unbelief) 


ut 37a, 37b ( Jihad); 184b (Life); 518a (Narratives); 537a (News) 
v_ 133b (Suffering); 362b (Trial); 458a (War) 


32 m 454b (Muhammad) 
Iv. 455b (Reward and Punishment) 
( 


34 1 120b (Apostasy) 
m 245a (Forgiveness) 
35 1 46la (Courage); 521b (Despair) 


mu 439a (History and the Q) 
m 40a (Jihad) 


36 1m 209b (Fighting) 
36-38 v 469b (Wealth) 


38 1 277a (Caliph) 
m 36la (Grammar and the Q) 
Iv 30b (Path or Way); 209a (Poverty and the Poor) 
v_ 468b (Wealth) 


SURAT AL-FATH (48) 


m 148a, 149b (Expeditions and Battles); 264a (Form and Structure of the Q) 

mt 272a (Manuscripts of the Q); 324b (Material Culture and the Q); 437a (Mosque); 579a 
(Opposition to Muhammad) 

tv. 172b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 246b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q 
Studies) 
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v_ 174b (Stra); 429b (Victory); 435a (Virtue); 501b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


1 1 32a (African Literature); 399a (Conquest) 
mu 144a, 149b (Expeditions and Battles); 462a (House, Domestic and Divine) 
m 454a (Muhammad) 
Iv 332b (Quraysh); 590a (Shekhinah) 
v 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


1-2 tv 177b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 
1-6 1m 32a (Epigraphy) 
1-22. mt 304b (Material Culture and the Q) 


2 m 506a (Impeccability) 
m 446b (Muhammad) 
v 25a (Sin, Major and Minor); 458b (War) 


2-4 mt 315b (Material Culture and the Q) 


+ 1 220b (Belief and Unbelief); 406a (Consolation); 463b (Court) 
tv 4a (Pairs and Pairing); 34a (Peace); 537b (Scholar); 590a (Shekhinah) 
v_ 190b (Table); 377b (Troops); 404b (Uncertainty) 


5 Iv. 17b, 18b (Paradise); 522b (Salvation) 


5-6 1v_ 1b (Pairs and Pairing) 
v  523b (Women and the Q) 


6 1 93a (Anger); 492a (Curse) 
mu 468b, 470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
mt 314b (Material Culture and the Q) 
tv 119b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 456a (Reward and Punishment) 
v_ 287a (Time) 


7 1 463b (Court) 
tv 4a (Pairs and Pairing) 
v_ 377b (Troops) 
8 1m 341b (Good News) 
Iv 3b (Pairs and Pairing); 300b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
v  307b (Torah) 


9 1 502b, 503b, 504a (Day, Times of) 
mm 416b, 418b (Morning) 
v_ 281a (Time) 


10 1 103b (Anthropomorphism); 431a (Contracts and Alliances); 466a (Covenant) 
mu 323b, 325a (God and his Attributes); 401b (Hand) 
mt 201b (Literary Structures of the Q); 340b (Mecca); 447b (Muhammad); 562b 
(Oaths); 568a (Obedience) 
Iv 63b (Persian Literature and the Q); 125b (Politics and the Q); 493a (Ritual and 
the Q) 
v_ 434a (Virtue); 449b (Vow) 
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11 


11-12 


16 


LF 


18 


19 


20 


20-24 
22 


23 


83a (Anatomy); 216a (Bedouin) 
544b (Nomads); 578a (Opposition to Muhammad) 
375b (Trips and Voyages); 457b (War); 469b (Wealth); 548b, 549a (Work) 


315b (Material Culture and the Q) 
457b (War) 
458a (War) 


244b (Forgiveness) 
2a (Pairs and Pairing); 457b (Reward and Punishment) 


25 1b (Booty) 

25a (Envy); 262b (Form and Structure of the Q) 

5lla (Names of the Q) 

11la (Speech); 175b (Stra); 194a (Taxation); 457b (War); 547b (Word of God) 


216a (Bedouin); 458b (Courage) 

41b (Jihad); 462b (Musaylima); 544b (Nomads); 578a (Opposition to Muhammad) 
2a (Pairs and Pairing); 455a, 456a (Reward and Punishment) 

458a (War) 


397b (Conquest) 

50 1b (Illness and Health) 

41b (Jihad) 

2a (Pairs and Pairing); 34b (Peace) 

19a (Sin, Major and Minor); 133b (Suffering); 457b (War); 464b (Water); 501b 
(Witnessing and Testifying) 


399a, 400b (Conquest); 406a (Consolation); 466a (Covenant) 

144a (Expeditions and Battles); 305a (Geography) 

340b (Mecca); 447b (Muhammad); 568a (Obedience) 

17a (Paradise); 34a, 35a (Peace); 63b (Persian Literature and the Q); 125b (Poli- 
tics and the Q); 456b (Reward and Punishment); 493a (Ritual and the Q); 590a 
(Shekhinah) 

36 1b (Tree); 404b (Uncertainty); 435a (Virtue) 

25 1b (Booty) 

194a (Taxation) 

251b (Booty) 

577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 

4a (Signs); 194a (Taxation) 

42b (Jihad) 

80b (Anatomy) 

273b (Friends and Friendship) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing) 

458a (War) 

209b (Fighting) 

164a (Sunna); 317b (Tradition and Custom) 


24 I 
1 

IV 

24-25 1 
25 i 
u 

m1 

IV 

Vv 

26 i 
ul 

IV 

Vv 

27 I 
ul 

11 

IV 

Vv 

28 rt 
IV 

Vv 

29 it 
u 

rae 

IV 

Vv 
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149b (Expeditions and Battles); 299b (Geography) 

337b, 338a, 340b (Mecca) 

54a (People of the Thicket); 259a (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q) 
42a (Jihad) 

436a (Conversion) 

299a (Geography) 

77b (Ka‘ba); 340b (Mecca) 

28 1b (Profane and Sacred); 332a (Quraysh); 515a (Sacred Precincts) 
458b, 459a (War); 523b (Women and the Q) 


37a (Age of Ignorance); 406a (Consolation); 459b (Courage) 
195b (Fear); 488a (Ignorance) 

590b (Shekhinah) 

286b (Time); 404b (Uncertainty); 435a (Virtue) 


81b (Anatomy); 320a (Chronology and the Q); 399a (Conquest); 546b, 547a, 
551a, 551b (Dreams and Sleep) 

144a (Expeditions and Battles); 241b (Foretelling in the Q) 

77b (Ka‘ba); 340a (Mecca); 454a (Muhammad) 

179a (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 281b (Profane and Sacred); 295a 
(Prophets and Prophethood); 515a (Sacred Precincts) 

444b (Vision); 446a (Vision and Blindness); 459a (War) 


299a (Geography) 
300a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
489b (Witness to Faith); 503b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


41b (Agriculture and Vegetation); 93b (Anger); 182a (Asceticism); 213a (Beauty); 
219b, 220a (Belief and Unbelief); 254a, 254b (Bowing and Prostration); 480b 
(Creeds) 

30a, 30b, 34a, 35a (Epigraphy); 245a (Forgiveness); 439a (History and the Q) 
224b (Literature and the Q); 265b (Manuscripts of the Q); 299a, 299b (Material 
Culture and the Q); 378a (Mercy); 382b (Messenger); 440a (Muhammad); 501b, 
502a (Names of the Prophet); 556a, 556b, 559a (Numismatics) 

10b (Parable); 176b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 219b (Prayer); 259a 
(Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q) 

242a (Textual Criticism of the Q); 300b, 307b (Torah); 489a (Witness to Faith); 
501b, 502a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


SURAT AL-HuyurAt (49) 


322a (Chronology and the Q) 


( 
264a ( 
( 


Form and Structure of the Q); 569a (Islam) 


380a (Recitation of the Q) 
174b (Stra) 


IV 


III 


575a (Seeing and Hearing) 
447b (Muhammad) 
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2-3 


2-5 


9-10 


10 


11 


11-12 


12 


13 


II 


III 


82b (Anatomy) 
455b (Reward and Punishment) 


220a (Belief and Unbelief) 
72b (Ethics and the Q) 


82b (Anatomy) 

245a (Forgiveness); 538a (Inquisition) 

401b (Moderation) 

362b (Trial); 489a (Witness to Faith) 
( 


488b (Ignorance) 
537a (News) 


537b (Disobedience) 
57a, 66a (Ethics and the Q); 98a (Evil Deeds) 
235b (Love and Affection); 447b (Muhammad); 567b (Obedience) 


537b (Scholar) 


46 1a (Courage) 

70b, 72b (Ethics and the Q) 

70a, 70b, 71b ( Justice and Injustice); 85a (Khariis) 
35a (Peace); 135b (Politics and the Q); 364b (Rebellion) 
456a (War); 486b (Wish and Desire) 


220a (Belief and Unbelief) 
63b (Persian Literature and the Q) 


220a (Belief and Unbelief); 262b (Brother and Brotherhood) 
72b (Ethics and the Q); 363a (Grammar and the Q) 

70a ( Justice and Injustice); 99b (Kinship) 

365a (Tribes and Clans) 


72b (Ethics and the Q); 367a (Grammar and the Q) 
40 1a (Mockery) 
8b (Pairs and Pairing); 427a (Repentance and Penance) 


343b (Gossip) 
66a (Judgment) 
21a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


80a (Anatomy); 261b (Brother and Brotherhood) 

72b (Ethics and the Q) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 426b (Repentance and Penance) 
19a (Sin, Major and Minor); 178b (Suspicion) 


38a, 38b (Age of Ignorance); 368b (Community and Society in the Q); 476a, 
476b (Creation) 

72a (Ethics and the Q); 202b (Feminism and the Q); 328b (God and his Attri- 
butes); 448a (Honor); 462a (House, Domestic and Divine) 

211b (Literature and the Q) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 337a (Races); 581a (Sex and Sexuality) 

364b (Tribes and Clans); 436b (Virtue); 524a (Women and the Q) 
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14 


14-15 


15 


16 
17 
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216b (Bedouin); 218b (Belief and Unbelief); 375b, 382a (Community and Soci- 
ety in the Q) 

169a (Faith); 568b (Islam) 

401b (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

502a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


375a (Community and Society in the Q) 

72b (Ethics and the Q) 

37b ( Jihad) 

437b (Conversion) 

164b (Faith); 362b (Grammar and the Q) 

38a (Jihad) 

30b (Path or Way) 

178b (Suspicion); 501b (Witnessing and Testifying) 
201b (Teaching) 


( 
438a (Conversion) 
568b (Islam) 

404a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 


SURAT Oar (50) 


mr 472b (Mysterious Letters) 
Iv. 495b (Ritual and the Q) 
v  308b (Torah) 


1 


350b (Codices of the Q) 

257b, 263b (Form and Structure of the Q); 315b (Glory) 

63a (Persian Literature and the Q); 468b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
172a (Sura) 

399a (Miracles) 

479a (Creation) 

4b (Earth) 

243a (Book) 


213a 
4lla 


Beauty); 478a (Creation) 
Heaven and Sky) 


474a 


259a 
438a 


2b, 3a (Earth); 362a (Grammar and the Q) 


Creation) 


Form and Structure of the Q) 


gee ee eee ee ee 


Revelation and Inspiration) 


427b (Repentance and Penance) 


3b (Earth); 28a (Epigraphy) 
304a (Material Culture and the Q) 
126b (Springs and Fountains) 
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9-10 


9-11 


10 


11 


12 


12-14 


13 


14 


16 


16-29 
17 
17-18 


18 
19 
20 


20-29 


462b (Water) 
3a, 3b (Earth); 303a (Geography) 
53 1a (Nature as Signs) 
126b (Springs and Fountains); 190b (Table) 
494b (Date Palm) 
305a (Geography) 
3a (Earth) 
435a (Resurrection) 
434a (History and the Q) 
486a (Myths and Legends in the Q); 524a (Narratives) 
320a (Punishment Stories); 352b (Rass) 
522a (Narratives) 
320a (Punishment Stories) 
250b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 
21b (‘Ad); 261b (Brother and Brotherhood) 
308a (Geography) 
41b (Agriculture and Vegetation); 152a (Archaeology and the Q) 
353b, 363a (Grammar and the Q); 437b (History and the Q) 
390b (Midian) 
53b (People of the Thicket); 320a (Punishment Stories); 605b (Shu‘ayb) 
389a (Tubba’) 
479a, 479b (Creation) 
6b (Pairs and Pairing) 
175b (Artery and Vein); 362a (Colors); 474b, 476a (Creation); 526a (Devil) 
57b (Ethics and the Q); 322b, 324a (God and his Attributes); 546b (Instruments) 
225a (Literature and the Q) 
82b (Soul); 137b (Safism and the Q); 266a (Theology and the Q); 493a (Witness- 
ing and Testifying) 
99a (Evil Deeds) 
119a (Spiritual Beings) 
177b (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
118b (Spiritual Beings) 
506b (Death and the Dead) 
500a (Day, Times of) 
( 


547a (Instruments) 

137a (Last Judgment) 

61a (Persian Literature and the Q) 
393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


494a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


765 SURAT QAF (50) 


21 v_ 118b (Spiritual Beings); 493b, 494a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


22 rt Qla (Angel); 400a (Conquest) 
m 99a (Evil Deeds); 489a (Ignorance) 
v_ 444b (Vision) 


23 v_ 119b (Spiritual Beings); 494a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


24 1 221a (Belief and Unbelief) 
m 357b (Grammar and the Q) 


( 
27 v_ 119b( 
28 1 513a (Debate and Disputation) 
29 v  38b (Stra and the Q) 


30 m 325a (God and his Attributes); 417b (Hell and Hellfire) 
v_ 110b (Speech) 


31-34 1v_ 34a (Peace) 


Spiritual Beings); 494b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


32 Iv 428a (Repentance and Penance) 
33 m 408a (Heart) 
Iv 427b (Repentance and Penance) 


34 1 500a (Day, Times of) 
mu 54b (Eternity); 283b (Garden) 
mt 137a (Last Judgment) 


35 m 284a (Garden); 324a (God and his Attributes) 
tv 18b (Paradise) 


36 1 458b (Courage) 
mu 293a (Generations) 
Iv 320a (Punishment Stories) 
37 v_ 203b (Teaching) 
38 1 443b (Cosmology); 473b, 474b, 476a (Creation) 
1m 326a (God and his Attributes); 410b (Heaven and Sky) 


ur 552a (Numbers and Enumeration) 
tv 4a (Pairs and Pairing); 226a (Prayer); 51 1a (Sabbath) 
v_ 265a (Theology and the Q); 279b, 287a (Time); 553a (World) 


39 1 444a (Cosmology); 503b, 504b (Day, Times of) 
mu 417b (Morning) 
tv 107a (Planets and Stars); 223a (Prayer) 
v_ 163a (Sun); 282b (Time) 


39-40 1 27a (Adoration); 328a (Chronology and the Q) 
m 315a (Glorification of God) 
mm 446b (Muhammad); 546a (Noon) 
Iv 220b (Prayer) 
( 


39-44 1 503b (Day, Times of) 


SURAT QAF (50) — SURAT AL-DHARIYAT (51) 


41-42 


42 


III 


254a (Bowing and Prostration) 
113b, 114a (Apocalypse) 
3b (Jerusalem); 142a (Last Judgment) 


480b (Creeds) 
558b ( 
435a (Resurrection) 


Invitation) 


( 
319a (Chronology and the Q); 500a (Day, Times of) 
137a (Last Judgment) 
454a (Reward and Punishment) 
287a (Time) 

4b (Pairs and Pairing) 

287a (Time) 

434a, 435a (Resurrection) 


40a (Jihad); 452b (Muhammad); 504a (Names of the Prophet) 


SURAT AL-DHARIYAT (51) 


tm 253a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
mt 200b (Literary Structures of the Q) 
v_ 168b, 171a, 171b (Sara) 


1 


I 


55a (Air and Wind) 
119a (Spiritual Beings) 


256a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
464b, 466a, 468b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
80a (Soothsayer) 


55a (Air and Wind) 
227b (Load or Burden) 
474a (Weights and Measures) 


55a (Air and Wind) 
41 2a (Vehicles) 


113b (Apocalypse) 
136b (Last Judgment) 
410a, 41 la (Heaven and Sky) 


256b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
468a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


491b (Curse) 


( 
258b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
106b (Spatial Relations) 
( 
( 


136b (Last Judgment) 
288b (Time) 
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15 v_ 123a (Springs and Fountains); 43 la (Vigil) 
15-18 1 182b (Asceticism) 


( 

( 

15-19 mm 258b ( 
v_ 106b ( 
( 

( 


Form and Structure of the Q) 
Spatial Relations) 
17-18 1 327b (Chronology and the Q) 
Iv 222b (Prayer) 
17-19 1  455a (Reward and Punishment) 
18 1 503b (Day, Times of) 
mr 417a, 418b (Morning) 


tv 487a (Ritual and the Q) 
v 281a (Time) 


19 Iv. 209b (Poverty and the Poor) 
v_ 469a (Wealth) 


20 mz 531b (Nature as Signs) 
tv 438a (Revelation and Inspiration) 


20-21 v 3a (Signs) 





22 m 268a (Freedom and Predestination) 


23 1m 410a (Heaven and Sky) 
mz 531b (Nature as Signs) 


tv 184a (Possession and Possessions) 


24 m 254b (Form and Structure of the Q); 435b (History and the Q); 447b (Honor) 
ur 524a (Narratives) 
v_ 132a (Strangers and Foreigners) 


( 
24-28 1 532b (Dialogues) 
mu 341b (Good News) 


24-30 1 6a (Abraham) 


24-34 1 330a (Chronology and the Q) 
v_ 259a (Theology and the Q) 


24-37 m1 259b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
v_ 171b (Stra) 


24-46 m1 52l1a (Narratives) 


25 m 489a (Ignorance) 
Iv. 225a (Prayer) 


25-34 v_  257b (Theology and the Q) 
26 1m = 218b (Food and Drink) 


28 1 7b (Abraham); 330b (Chronology and the Q) 
m 341la (Good News); 561b (Isaac) 
mz = 398a (Miracles) 


29 1 6b (Abraham); 52b (Air and Wind) 


SURAT AL-DHARIYAT (51) 


30 
31 
33 


33-34 
34-37 
34-46 
35-36 
a7 

38-40 


39 


40 


4] 


41-42 
41-46 
43 
43-44 
43-45 
44 
46 


47 


48 
49 


52 


52-54 
54 


5b (Pairs and Pairing); 537b (Scholar) 
382b (Messenger) 


339b, 340a (Clay) 

212b (Fire) 

383b (Metals and Minerals) 
129a (Stone); 130a (Stoning) 


129a (Stone) 

259b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
420a (Verse) 

218b (Belief and Unbelief) 

425b (Remnant) 
( 
( 


304b (Children of Israel) 
259b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


540a (Insanity) 
112a (Poetry and Poets) 


10b (Egypt); 213a (Fire) 
377a (Troops); 463b (Water) 


21b (‘Ad); 52b, 54b (Air and Wind) 
471a (Weather) 


259b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
540b (Noah) 

308a (Geography) 

259b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


259b (Form and Structure of the Q); 434a (History and the Q) 
486a (Myths and Legends in the q) 


442b (Cosmology); 478a (Creation) 
354a, 362a (Grammar and the Q) 


2b (Earth) 


95b (Animal Life); 473b (Creation) 

292a (Gender) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing); 581a (Sex and Sexuality) 
524a (Women and the Q) 


540a (Insanity) 
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112a (Poetry and Poets); 301a (Prophets and Prophethood); 310b (Provocation) 


453a (Muhammad) 
40a (Jihad); 453a (Muhammad) 
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54-55 1 8a (Pairs and Pairing) 
55 v_ 203a (Teaching) 
56 1 435a (Conversion); 476a (Creation) 
m 82b (Everyday Life, Q In) 
mz 46b, 47b (Jinn) 
Iv 82a (Philosophy and the Q); 487a (Ritual and the Q); 576a (Servants) 
v_ 274b (Theology and the Q); 553b (World); 555b (Worship) 


56-57 Iv 578b (Servants) 


57 m 217a (Food and Drink) 
v_ 179a (Sustenance) 
( 


58 m 268a (Freedom and Predestination); 320b, 322a (God and his Attributes) 
60 Iv 470b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


SURAT AL-TR (52) 


1 385a (Community and Society in the Q) 
m 256b (Form and Structure of the Q); 388b (Hadith and the Q) 
mt 495b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
Iv 467b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
v_28b (Sinai); 168b, 171b (Sara) 


l Iv 468b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


1-6 m 256b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
Iv 464b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
v_ 80a (Soothsayer); 107a (Spatial Relations); 464a (Water) 
1-10 1 179a (Ascension) 
2 m 591a (Orality and Writing in Arabia) 
Iv 468b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
v_ 123a (Springs and Fountains); 558a (Writing and Writing Materials) 
2-3 m 257b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
m 140b (Last Judgment); 592b (Orality and Writing in Arabia) 


3 mu 545a (Instruments) 
Iv 468b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
4 1 179b (Ascension) 


1 299a (Geography) 
ut 76a, 77b (Ka‘ba) 
Iv 52b (People of the House); 468b (Rhetoric and the Q); 514a (Sacred Precincts) 


5 v_ 277b (Throne of God) 


6 1 446a (Cosmology) 
mt 389a (Michael) 
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7 1 113b (Apocalypse) 
v 464a (Water) 


7-8 1v 467b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
9 mu 411b (Heaven and Sky) 


9-10 wi 258a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
1v_ 8a (Pairs and Pairing); 467b, 469b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


ll Iv. 455b (Reward and Punishment) 
12 v_ 523b (Women and the Q) 

13 v_ 523b (Women and the Q) 

13-14 ur 183b (Life) 

15 m 246a (Magic) 

17 mt 63a (Joy and Misery) 

17-28 v_ 426b (Verse) 


18 1 519a (Deliverance) 
m 284a (Garden) 
mt 63a (Joy and Misery) 


20 1 385a (Community and Society in the Q) 
m 52a (Eschatology); 154a (Eyes); 284a (Garden); 348b (Grammar and the Q); 
456a, 456b (Houris) 
m 130b (Language and Style of the Q); 139b (Last Judgment) 
Iv. 18a (Paradise); 354b (Readings of the Q); 585a (Sex and Sexuality) 
v  524a (Women and the Q) 


2] 1 385a (Community and Society in the Q) 
m 175a (Family); 454a (Hostages) 
1v_ 12a (Paradise); 21a (Parents); 109b (Pledge); 457a (Reward and Punishment) 


22 1 385a (Community and Society in the Q) 
m 284a (Garden) 
Iv 18a (Paradise) 

23 1 385a (Community and Society in the Q); 490b (Cups and Vessels) 
tv 18b (Paradise) 

23-28 1v 467b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


24 m 52a (Eschatology); 284a (Garden); 445a (Homosexuality) 
mt 384a (Metals and Minerals) 
tv. 18a (Paradise); 585a (Sex and Sexuality) 
v 570a (Youth and Old Age) 


25 1 385a (Community and Society in the Q) 

26 u 174a (Family) 

26-28 wu 258b (Form and Structure of the Q) 

27 m 210b (Fire); 415a (Hell and Hellfire); 455b (Hot and Cold) 


29 


29-30 


29-31 


29-34 
29-44 
30 


30-31 
30-43 
31 
32 
O9 


33-34 


34 
35-36 
37 
38 
39 


42 
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321b (God and his Attributes) 

233b (Love and Affection) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing) 

148a (Arbitration); 447a (Cosmology); 542b (Divination) 

540a (Insanity) 

246b (Magic); 45 la (Muhammad) 

112a (Poetry and Poets); 216b (Prayer); 295a (Prophets and Prophethood); 442b 
(Revelation and Inspiration); 463a (Rhetoric and the 9); 477a (Rhymed Prose) 
78b (Soothsayer); 420b (Verse) 

540a (Insanity) 

247a (Magic) 

259b (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q) 

43b (Sira and the Q) 

115a (Apologetics) 

528a (Inimitability) 

112b (Poetry and Poets) 

543b (Divination) 

426b (Verse) 

542b (Divination) 

185a (Fate); 268a (Freedom and Predestination) 

112a (Poetry and Poets); 31 1b (Provocation); 442b (Revelation and Inspiration); 
463a (Rhetoric and the Q); 477a (Rhymed Prose) 

38b (Stra and the Q); 287a (Time) 

219b (Literature and the Q) 

212b (Literature and the Q) 

40a (Jihad) 

546a (Word of God) 

116a (Language and Style of the Q) 

311b (Provocation); 463a (Rhetoric and the Q) 

527a, 529b (Inimitability) 

116a (Language and Style of the Q); 451b (Muhammad); 468a (Mu'tazila) 
22b (Parody of the Q) 

312b (Provocation); 443a (Revelation and Inspiration) 

472b (Creation) 

348a, 354a (Grammar and the Q) 

286b (Proof); 311b (Provocation) 

329b (God and his Attributes) 

48a (Jinn) 

310a (Provocation) 

480a (Whisper) 
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43 IV 
45 Ill 
47 IV 
48 I 
I 

Il 

IV 

48-49 1 
I 

Il 

IV 

Vv 

49 I 
Il 

Vv 


220a, 220b (Prayer) 
40a (Jihad) 
460b (Reward and Punishment); 538b (Scholar) 


103b (Anthropomorphism) 

323b, 324b (God and his Attributes) 

40a (Jihad) 

213b (Praise); 220b (Prayer); 470b (Rhetoric and the Q); 574a (Seeing and 
Hearing) 


327b (Chronology and the Q); 503b (Day, Times of) 
143a (Exhortations) 

452b (Muhammad) 

222a (Prayer) 

170a (Siira) 

502b, 503b (Day, Times of) 

417b (Morning) 

282b (Time) 


SURAT AL-Nayn (53) 


III 


177b, 178a (Ascension) 
415b (Moon); 535a (Nature as Signs) 
178a (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 477b (Rhymed Prose); 532a (Satanic 


Verses) 


51b (Sirius); 168b, 171b (Sara); 261a, 262a, 262b, 264b (Theology and the Q) 


III 


36a (Afternoon) 

535a (Nature as Signs); 561b (Oaths) 
108b (Planets and Stars); 217a (Prayer) 
52a, 52b (Sirius); 80a (Soothsayer) 
216b (Prayer) 

116a (Spirit) 

181a ( 

178a (Ascension) 

89a (Angel); 177b (Ascension); 320b (Chronology and the Q) 

278a (Gabriel); 411b (Heaven and Sky) 

441a, 445a (Revelation and Inspiration) 

138b (Siifism and the Q); 80a (Soothsayer); 445b (Vision and Blindness) 


392a (Hadith and the Q) 


Fasting) 


( 
387b (Companions of the Prophet) 
421b (Verse) 
450b (Muhammad) 
116b (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
486b (Wish and Desire) 
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4 mz 5lla (Names of the Q) 
Iv 439b (Revelation and Inspiration) 


4-5 Iv 294a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
v_ 421b (Verse) 


4-7 tv 442a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
4-10 ur 442a (Muhammad) 
4-18  v_ 261a (Theology and the Q) 


5 mt 191a (Literacy) 
v 201a (Teaching) 


5-18 1 324a (God and his Attributes) 
6-7 mt 495b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
( 


7 Iv 107b (Planets and Stars) 
8 m 63b (Ethics and the Q) 
9 m 546a (Instruments) 


mt 333a (Measurement) 
Iv 60b (Persian Literature and the Q) 
v  393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 473a (Weights and Measures) 


10 t 180a (Ascension) 

tv 445a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
10-11 1 115a (Apologetics) 
11 m 324b (God and his Attributes) 


v 445b 
11-18 m 442a 
12-18 1 177b (Ascension) 
13-14 uw 324b (God and his Attributes) 
13-18 1 177b, 178a (Ascension) 


14 1 88a (Angel); 180a (Ascension) 
1m 305b (Geography); 500b (‘Tliyytin) 
mi 285a (Martyrs); 532a (Nature as Signs) 
v_ 126a (Springs and Fountains); 360b (Tree) 


14-15 wm 283b (Garden) 
14-16 ww 5lb (Eschatology) 


15 m 282b (Garden); 41 1b (Heaven and Sky) 
mt 495b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
tv 14a (Paradise); 103b (Pit) 
16 t 180a (Ascension) 
1m 305b (Geography) 
v_ 360b (Tree) 
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19 
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19-21 
19-22 
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20 
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26 
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29 
31-32 
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33 
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33-37 
33-41 
33-48 
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IV 


64a (Persian Literature and the Q) 
445b (Vision and Blindness) 


533a, 535a (Satanic Verses); 574b (Seeing and Hearing) 


37b (Age of Ignorance); 95a (Animal Life) 

329b (God and his Attributes); 474a, 474b (Iconoclasm); 483b (Idols and 
Images) 

160b (Polytheism and Atheism); 216b (Prayer); 256b, 259a (Pre-Islamic Arabia 
and the Q); 532a (Satanic Verses) 

87a, 88a (South Arabia, Religions in Pre-Islamic); 122b (Springs and Fountains) 


330a (Chronology and the Q) 


236a (Blasphemy) 
317b (God and his Attributes) 
( 


194b (Baal); 221b (Belief and Unbelief); 320a, 321a (Chronology and the Q) 
330a (Quraysh) 


261a (Theology and the Q) 
25a (Sin, Major and Minor) 
532b (Satanic Verses) 


507b (Impotence) 
43b (Jinn) 
82b (Soul) 


463a (Court) 
49b (Eschatology); 552a (Intercession) 
379b (Mercy) 


317b (God and his Attributes) 


489a (Ignorance) 
102b (Knowledge and Learning) 


40a ( Jihad) 
19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


29a (Adultery and Fornication); 233a (Birth); 479a (Creation) 
245a (Forgiveness) 

20a (Parents); 580b (Sex and Sexuality) 

19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 

109a (Planets and Stars) 

7b (Economics) 

259b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
522b (Destiny) 

261b (Theology and the Q) 

523b (Destiny) 
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36 m 545a (Instruments) 
tv 570a (Scrolls) 


36-37. 1 5b (Abraham); 245b (Book) 
ur 38la (Messenger) 
Iv. 570a (Scrolls) 
v 301a (Torah) 

36-44 mt 148b (Laughter) 


37 1 Sb (Abraham) 
ur 239a (Loyalty) 


38 ut 228a (Load or Burden) 
v_ 274a (Theology and the Q) 


38-39 v  262a (Theology and the Q) 


43 m 149a (Laughter) 
Iv 4b (Pairs and Pairing) 
v_ 472a (Weeping) 


43-44 m1 148b (Laughter) 


43-49 1 259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
tv 470b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


44 Iv 4b (Pairs and Pairing) 
v_ 274a (Theology and the Q) 


44-54 1 319a (Chronology and the Q) 
Vv 289b (Time) 


45 rt 95b (Animal Life) 
m 175a (Family); 292a (Gender) 
Iv 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 581a (Sex and Sexuality) 
v_ 267a (Theology and the Q); 524a (Women and the Q) 


45-46 1 476b, 479a (Creation) 
47 Iv. 435a (Resurrection) 
48 v_ 274a (Theology and the Q); 467b (Wealth) 


49 Iv 109a (Planets and Stars); 184a (Possession and Possessions) 
v_ 51b, 52b (Sirius) 


49-50 v_  52b (Sirius) 
50 rt 21b (Ad) 
50-54 mr 521b (Narratives) 


50-58 v  262a (Theology and the Q) 
52 m 434a (History and the Q) 
53 1 299b (Geography) 

v_ 184b (Syria) 
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53-56 
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60-62 


309a (Geography) 
461a (Warner) 
522b (Destiny) 


113b (Apocalypse) 
137a (Last Judgment); 519b (Narratives) 


147a (Laughter) 
103b (Pit) 


261a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
170a, 172a (Stra) 


146b, 147a, 147b, 148a (Laughter) 
472b (Weeping) 


149a (Laughter) 
142b (Exhortations) 


( 
470b (Rhetoric and the Q); 532a (Satanic Verses) 
( 


170b (Sara); 555b (Worship) 
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1 235b (Blasphemy) 
mi 200b (Literary Structures of the Q); 213a (Literature and the Q); 398a (Miracles); 519a 
(Narratives); 535a (Nature as Signs) 


tv 474b (Rhetoric and the Q); 477b (Rhymed Prose); 591b (Shi'a 


1-2 
1-8 


6-8 


501a (Day, Times of) 


148b (Expeditions and Battles); 392a (Hadith and the Q) 
137a, 138a (Last Judgment); 519a, 519b (Narratives) 


288a (Time) 


( 
398a (Miracles) 

143a (Exhortations) 

519a (Narratives) 

246a, 247a (Magic); 397b (Miracles) 
309b (Provocation); 478b (Rhymed Prose) 
5b (Signs) 

441a (History and the Q) 


512a (Names of the Q) 
68b (Philosophy and the Q) 


40a (Jihad) 
558b (Invitation) 


100a, 100b (Animal Life) 
363b (Grammar and the Q) 
209a (Literature and the Q) 
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8 1 500a (Day, Times of) 


9 m 434a (History and the Q); 540a (Insanity) 
ur 524a (Narratives); 542b (Noah) 
Iv 112a (Poetry and Poets) 


9-17. wm 485b 


( 
9-42 mr 381b( 
tv 320a (Punishment Stories) 


11 1 398b (Conquest) 
v 37 1a (Trinity) 
11-12. mw = 219a (Food and Drink) 
v_ 126a (Springs and Fountains); 464b (Water) 


( 
13 1 157b (Ark); 494b (Date Palm) 
mu 544b, 546b (Instruments) 


Myths and Legends in the Q); 519a (Narratives) 
Messenger); 519a (Narratives) 


14 1 103b (Anthropomorphism) 
1 323b, 324b (God and his Attributes) 


15 m 357b (Grammar and the Q) 
Iv 425b (Remnant) 
v__ 5b (Signs) 


17 m 82a (Everyday Life, Q In) 
mt 113b (Language and Style of the Q); 510a (Names of the Q); 524b (Narratives) 


17-40 mrt 372b (Memory) 

18 mr = 540b (Noah) 

18-22 m1 519a (Narratives) 

19 1 21b (Ad); 52b, 54b (Air and Wind); 500b (Day, Times of) 
m 455b (Hot and Cold) 
v_ 280a (Time); 470b (Weather) 

19-20. v_ 15b (Simile) 


20 1 494b (Date Palm) 

1m 305b (Geography) 

ur 209a (Literature and the Q) 

v_ 16a (Simile) 
22 m 82a (Everyday Life, Q In) 

m 113b (Language and Style of the Q); 510a (Names of the Q); 524b (Narratives) 
23 ut 540b (Noah) 


23-31 1 149b 
Iv 521a (Salih) 


(Sa 
23-32 wm 308a (Geography) 
mr 519a (Narratives) 


(N 
Ustchaeology and the Q) 
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26 


27 
27-28 
27-29 
27-31 
28 


29 


31 


a2 
33-37 
33-40 
34 


34-35 
35 
36 
37 


38 


40 
41-42 
42 
43 


II 


43b (Error); 540b (Insanity) 
521b (Salih) 
253a (Thamiid) 


358b (Grammar and the Q) 
28 1a (Time) 


237b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 521b (Salih) 
253a (Thamid) 

393a (Miracles) 

287a (Camel) 


549b (Numbers and Enumeration) 

521b (Salih) 

521b (Salih) 

253a (Thamid) 

41b (Agriculture and Vegetation) 

212a (Fire) 

454a (Reward and Punishment); 521b (Salih) 
253a (Thamitid); 545a (Word of God) 

510a (Names of the Q); 524b (Narratives) 
232a (Lot) 

519a (Narratives) 

52b, 54b (Air and Wind); 503b (Day, Times of) 
212b (Fire) 

417a, 418a (Morning) 

530b, 53 1a (Sand) 


236b (Blessing) 
460b (Warner) 


444b (Homosexuality) 
393b (Miracles) 
132b (Strangers and Foreigners); 134a (Suffering) 


502a, 503b, 504a (Day, Times of) 
416b, 417a, 418a (Morning) 
281a (Time) 


113b (Language and Style of the Q); 510a (Names of the Q); 524b (Narratives) 
519a (Narratives) 
251b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


( 
465b (Covenant) 
504b (Immunity) 
458b (War) 
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43-55  143a (Exhortations) 


47 
48 
49 


ur 519a (Narratives) 


rt 501la (Day, Times of) 
mt 137a (Last Judgment) 
Iv 434b (Resurrection) 


1m 540b (Insanity) 
m 210a (Fire); 414b, 415a (Hell and Hellfire) 


1 448b (Cosmology) 

m 328b (God and his Attributes) 
mz 334b (Measurement) 
Iv. 85b (Philosophy and the Q) 


49-50 1 475a, 475b (Creation) 


50 


51 


mt 138a (Last Judgment) 
v_ 287b, 288a (Time); 545a (Word of God) 


mr = 524b (Narratives) 


51-53 1v_ 570b (Scrolls) 


52 


( 

Iv 592a (Shi'a) 
( 
( 


1 243b (Book) 


52-53 mi 191a (Literacy) 


53 
54 
55 


v_ 19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 

Vv 558a (Writing and Writing Materials) 
v_ 467a (Water of Paradise) 

Iv. 14b (Paradise) 
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III 


IV 


l 
1-2 
1-3 


230b (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life); 322a (Chronology and the Q); 438b 
(Coral); 448a, 45 1b (Cosmology) 

370b (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 

199a (Literary Structures of the Q); 213a (Literature and the Q); 334b (Measurement); 
523b (Narratives) 

3a, 7a, 7b (Pairs and Pairing); 15b (Paradise); 394a (Reflection and Deliberation); 474b 
(Rhetoric and the Q); 477b, 481a (Rhymed Prose); 495b (Ritual and the Q) 

11b (Silk); 106b (Spatial Relations); 124b (Springs and Fountains); 168b, 169b (Stra); 
265b (Theology and the Q); 426b (Verse) 


v 393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
mt 191a (Literacy) 
Iv 470b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
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11-12 
12 


13 
14 


14-15 


III 


103a (Knowledge and Learning); 189b (Literacy) 
479a (Rhymed Prose) 


177b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 
473b (Creation) 

189a (Authority) 

201a (Teaching) 

476a (Creation) 

124b (Language and Style of the Q) 


435a (Conversion) 

118b, 124b (Language and Style of the Q) 

201a (Teaching) 

500b (Day, Times of) 

108a (Planets and Stars) 

163a (Sun); 283b (Time) 

254b (Bowing and Prostration) 

369b (Grasses) 

72a (Philosophy and the Q); 107a (Planets and Stars) 
359a (Tree) 


545a (Instruments) 
334b (Measurement) 


66a (Judgment); 334b (Measurement) 
334b (Measurement) 

276a (Markets); 334b, 335b (Measurement) 
448b (Cosmology) 


( 
494b (Date Palm) 
217b (Food and Drink); 305a (Geography) 
18a (Paradise) 
573a (Odors and Smells) 
41b, 44a (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
3b (Earth); 305b (Geography) 
573a (Odors and Smells) 
62b (Smell) 
474b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
23 1a (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life); 339b (Clay); 446a, 450a (Cos- 
mology); 476a (Creation) 
4a (Earth); 328a (God and his Attributes) 
354b (Medicine and the Q); 383b (Metals and Minerals) 
14b (Simile) 
24a (Adam and Eve); 451b (Cosmology) 


17 


19 


19-20 


19-22 
20 


22 


24 


26 
26-27 


27 


29 


29-38 
33 


34-37 
35 
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446a, 446b (Cosmology); 476a (Creation); 527a (Devil) 
328a (God and his Attributes) 

48b (Jinn) 

216b (Prayer); 336b (Races) 

230a (Lord) 

4b, 7b (Pairs and Pairing) 

52b (Sirius); 282b (Time) 

443a, 446a (Cosmology) 

7a (Pairs and Pairing) 


445b (Cosmology) 
464a (Water) 
438b (Coral) 


( 
203b (Barrier); 204b (Barzakh) 
229a (Foreign Vocabulary) 


96b (Animal Life); 438b, 439a (Coral) 
467b (Hunting and Fishing) 
384a (Metals and Minerals) 


353b (Grammar and the Q); 528a (Inimitability) 
14b (Simile); 412a (Vehicles); 464a (Water) 

393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 

92a (Angel); 264b (Burial) 

29b (Epigraphy); 47b (Eschatology); 160a (Face of God); 323b (God and his At- 
tributes) 

389a (Michael) 

83b (Philosophy and the Q) 

340a (Transitoriness); 554a (World) 

53a (Eschatology); 315b (Glory) 

221a (Prayer) 

265b (Theology and the Q) 

443b (Cosmology) 

274b (Theology and the Q) 

265b (Theology and the Q) 

190a (Authority); 546a (Dog) 

411b (Heaven and Sky) 

43b, 46b (Jinn) 

376a (Trips and Voyages) 


456b (Houris) 


546a (Instruments) 
383a (Metals and Minerals) 
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37 


39 


4] 


43 
43-44 
44 


46 


48 


50 


52 
54 


56 


56-58 


58 


60 


62 


64 


IV 


IV 


362a (Colors) 

411b (Heaven and Sky) 

15b (Simile) 

46b, 47b ( Jinn) 

3a (Pairs and Pairing); 478b (Rhymed Prose) 

120a (Spiritual Beings) 

199a (Feet) 

3a (Pairs and Pairing) 

3a (Pairs and Pairing) 

415a (Hell and Hellfire) 

50a (Eschatology); 21 1a (Fire) 

3a (Pairs and Pairing) 

51a (Eschatology); 196b (Fear); 283a (Garden) 

3a, 7b (Pairs and Pairing); 15a (Paradise) 

123b, 124a (Springs and Fountains) 

3a (Pairs and Pairing) 

3a (Pairs and Pairing) 

121b, 123a, 124a (Springs and Fountains); 464b (Water) 
3a, 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 18a (Paradise); 581a (Sex and Sexuality) 


220b (Belief and Unbelief); 494b (Date Palm) 

234a (Foreign Vocabulary); 276a (Furniture and Furnishings) 

3a (Pairs and Pairing); 18a (Paradise) 

12a (Silk) 

284a (Garden); 456a, 456b (Houris) 

46b (Jinn); 131a (Language and Style of the Q) 

3a (Pairs and Pairing); 478b (Rhymed Prose); 585a (Sex and Sexuality) 
524a (Women and the Q) 


493a (Myths and Legends in the q) 

106b (Spatial Relations) 

96a (Animal Life); 439a (Coral) 

384a (Metals and Minerals) 

3a (Pairs and Pairing) 

61b (Ethics and the Q) 

3a (Pairs and Pairing) 

3a, 7b (Pairs and Pairing); 13b (Paradise) 

123b, 124a (Springs and Fountains) 

41b (Agriculture and Vegetation); 362b, 364b (Colors) 


283b (Garden) 
3a (Pairs and Pairing) 
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66 
68 


70 
72 


74 


76 


78 
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123a, 124a (Springs and Fountains) 

44b (Agriculture and Vegetation) 

217b (Food and Drink); 283b (Garden); 305b (Geography); 364b (Grammar and 
the Q) 

360b (Medicine and the Q) 

3a (Pairs and Pairing); 18a (Paradise) 

3a (Pairs and Pairing) 


166a (Art and Architecture and the Q) 

154a (Eyes); 284a (Garden); 456a, 457a (Houris) 

139b (Last Judgment) 

3a (Pairs and Pairing); 585a (Sex and Sexuality) 

12a (Silk); 235b (Tents and Tent Pegs); 524a (Women and the Q) 
46b (Jinn) 

3a (Pairs and Pairing); 478b (Rhymed Prose) 

524a (Women and the Q) 


362b (Colors) 

276a (Furniture and Furnishings); 284a (Garden) 
3a (Pairs and Pairing); 18a (Paradise) 

12b (Silk) 

208b (Basmala) 

315b (Glory); 321b (God and his Attributes) 
220b (Prayer); 470b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
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mt 66b, 67a (Judgment); 272a (Manuscripts of the Q) 
Iv 2b (Pairs and Pairing); 15b (Paradise); 172b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 


Vv 


1 


III 


IV 


Vv 


N06 


11b (Silk); 168b (Stira); 183a (Symbolic Imagery) 


137a (Last Judgment) 
103a (Pit) 
283a (Time) 


257b, 258a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
468a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


112a (Apocalypse) 
103b (Pit) 


( 
113a (Apocalypse) 
( 


258a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
83b (Soul) 


207a (Literature and the Q) 
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8-9 


10-11 


LZ 


17-26 
18 


18-19 
19 


20 
21 


III 


177a, 177b (Left Hand and Right Hand) 

15b (Paradise); 102a, 102b (Pit); 454b (Reward and Punishment) 
365b (Grammar and the Q) 

2a (Pairs and Pairing) 

183b (Symbolic Imagery) 

355a (Grammar and the Q) 

177a, 177b (Left Hand and Right Hand) 

102a, 102b (Pit); 454b (Reward and Punishment) 
15b (Paradise); 332b (Quraysh) 

123b (Springs and Fountains) 

16a (Paradise) 

47b (Stra and the Q) 

16b (Paradise) 

190b (Table) 

3a (Pairs and Pairing) 

204a (Literary Structures of the Q) 

15b (Paradise); 220a (Prayer) 

2b (Pairs and Pairing) 

282b (Garden) 

533a (Nature as Signs) 

213b 


166a (Art and Architecture and the Q) 

276a (Furniture and Furnishings); 284a (Garden) 

18a (Paradise) 

301b (Children) 

52a (Eschatology); 284a (Garden); 445a (Homosexuality) 
139b (Last Judgment) 

18a (Paradise); 585a (Sex and Sexuality) 

12a (Silk); 549a (Work) 


ga ee 


—_ 


Beauty) 


— 


204a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
490b (Cups and Vessels) 


219a (Food and Drink); 276a (Furniture and Furnishings); 284a (Garden) 


18b (Paradise) 
121b (Springs and Fountains) 


482a (Wine) 

556a, 556b (Intoxicants) 
125a (Springs and Fountains) 
18a (Paradise) 

97a (Animal Life) 

218b (Food and Drink) 
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22 m 154a (Eyes); 284a (Garden); 348b (Grammar and the Q); 456a (Houris) 
ur 139b (Last Judgment) 
Iv 18a (Paradise); 585a (Sex and Sexuality) 
v_ 12a (Silk); 123a (Springs and Fountains); 524a (Women and the Q) 
22-23 v_ 14a (Simile) 
23 1 96a (Animal Life) 
mu 456b (Houris) 
v_ 123a, 125b (Springs and Fountains) 


25 Iv 482b (Rhymed Prose) 
25-26 1 32a (African Literature) 


26 m 91b (Everyday Life, g In); 283b (Garden) 
tv 17b (Paradise) 


27 m 365b (Grammar and the Q) 
m 178b (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
Iv 15b (Paradise); 102a, 102b (Pit); 454b (Reward and Punishment); 469a (Rhetoric 
and the Q) 
v_ 123b (Springs and Fountains) 
27-38 v_ 183b (Symbolic Imagery) 
27-40 mt 177b (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
27-56 1v_ 2a (Pairs and Pairing) 
28 1 305b (Geography) 
mr 532a (Nature as Signs) 
28-29 mt 128b (Language and Style of the Q) 
v_  360b (Tree) 
28-30 mu 283b (Garden) 
28-38 1v_ 15b (Paradise) 





29 1 41b (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
mt 532b (Nature as Signs) 
v  393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


30 tv 18b (Paradise) 
v 393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


32 Iv 18a (Paradise) 


34 m 276a (Furniture and Furnishings) 
Iv 18a (Paradise) 


34-35 mu 284a (Garden) 
35-38 wu 456b (Houris) 
( 


36 1 501b (Day, Times of) 
v  524a (Women and the Q) 


36-37 Iv 18a (Paradise) 
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37 


38 


41 


41-42 


41-44 


41-56 


42 


42-43 


42-44 
43 


43-44 
44 
45 
45-48 
46 
47 


47-49 
50 


51 


52-56 
54 


284a (Garden) 
570a (Youth and Old Age) 


177b (Left Hand and Right Hand) 

15b (Paradise) 

177a, 177b (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
102a, 102b (Pit) 


455b (Hot and Cold) 
469a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


65a (Smoke) 


558b (Invitation) 
177a (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
183b (Symbolic Imagery) 


21 1a (Fire); 415a (Hell and Hellfire) 
465a (Water) 


50a (Eschatology) 
140b (Last Judgment) 


133a (Suffering) 


415a (Hell and Hellfire) 
65a (Smoke) 


211b (Fire) 

455b (Hot and Cold) 

455b (Reward and Punishment) 
258b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
563b (Oaths) 


4b (Earth) 

455b (Reward and Punishment) 
442a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
500a (Day, Times of) 

228a (Prayer) 

288a (Time) 

177a (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
455b (Reward and Punishment) 
572a (Zaqqiim) 

42a (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
21 1a (Fire); 305a (Geography) 
533a (Nature as Signs) 

358b, 359a, 359b (Tree); 57 1a (Zaqqim) 
222a (Belief and Unbelief) 


21 1a (Fire) 
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54-55 mt 531b (Nature as Signs) 


55 t 99b (Animal Life) 
m 21 1a (Fire) 


56 mm 136b (Last Judgment) 
57 1 476a (Creation) 
57-62. 1 472a, 472b, 473b (Creation) 


60 1m 268a (Freedom and Predestination) 
Iv 486a (Ritual and the Q) 


60-62 mi 184a (Life) 

61 rt 91b (Angel) 

62 m 355a (Grammar and the Q) 
63-64 1 40b (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
63-65 wu 3b (Earth) 


65 1 42a (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
m 358a (Grammar and the Q); 369b (Grasses) 


68-69 ww 508a (Impotence) 
v_ 462b (Water) 


70 m 530a (Nature as Signs) 
70-73 mm 21 1b (Fire) 


71 m 305a (Geography) 
71-73 uw 213a (Fire) 
72 1 478b (Creation) 


73 m 142b (Exhortations) 
m 60a (Joy and Misery); 529a (Nature as Signs) 


74 1 208b (Basmala) 
tv 470b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


75 m 257b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
Iv 108b (Planets and Stars); 217a (Prayer) 


( 

( 

( 
75-76 wt 562a (Oaths) 
76-79 Iv 225b (Prayer) 

( 


76-80 m1 276b (Furniture and Furnishings) 
mt 312a (Material Culture and the Q) 


77 u 447b 
m 267b 


77-80 mt 189b (Literacy); 266b (Manuscripts of the Q); 600b (Ornamentation and 
Illumination) 
v_ 422a (Verse) 


Honor) 


( 
(Manuscripts of the Q); 506b, 513a (Names of the Q) 
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78 m 412a (Heavenly Book); 423b (Hidden and the Hidden) 
Iv. 261b (Preserved Tablet) 


79 1 343b (Cleanliness and Ablution) 


mt 60la(Ornamentation and Ilumination) 
( 


tv. 492a (Ritual and the Q) 


80 Iv 443b, 446a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
v_ 105b (Spatial Relations); 422a (Verse) 
( 


81-87 1m 252b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
82 m 268a (Freedom and Predestination) 


83 1 506b (Death and the Dead) 
m 45b (Eschatology); 258a (Form and Structure of the Q) 


84-87 1v  486a (Ritual and the Q) 


88-94 wm 252b, 258b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
v 252a (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


89 Vv 62b (Smell) 

90 tv 15b (Paradise) 

90-91 m 177b (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
90-94 v_  183b (Symbolic Imagery) 


91 m 178b (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
Iv 15b (Paradise) 


92-94 mt 177a (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
93 m 21 1a (Fire) 
95 v  387b (Truth) 


( 
96 1 208b (Basmala) 
mt 443a (Muhammad) 
v_ 170b (Stra) 


SURAT AL-HApID (57) 


1 322a (Chronology and the Q) 
mu 264a (Form and Structure of the Q); 394a (Hadith and the Q) 
mi 383a (Metals and Minerals) 
v_ 174b (Stra) 
1 1v_ 4b (Pairs and Pairing) 
2 1 170b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 


ut 299b (Material Culture and the Q) 
1v_ 4b (Pairs and Pairing) 


3 um 54a (Eternity); 320b (God and his Attributes); 418b (Hell and Hellfire); 434b 
(History and the q) 
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Iv 4b (Pairs and Pairing) 
v_ 554a (World) 
4 1 443b (Cosmology); 473b, 476a (Creation) 
m 325b (God and his Attributes); 410b (Heaven and Sky); 433a (History and 
the Q) 
mi 46a (Jinn); 202a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
Iv 63b (Persian Literature and the Q); 82a (Philosophy and the Q) 
v_ 265a (Theology and the Q); 279b, 287a (Time) 


6 1m 550b (Intention) 
v  280b (Time) 
7 1 480b (Creeds) 


m 450a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 


tv 186a (Possession and Possessions) 
8 1 437a (Conversion); 464b (Covenant) 


( 

9 mu 497b (Illiteracy) 

m 186a (Light) 

Iv 5a, 5b (Pairs and Pairing); 286a (Proof); 293a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
10 rt 399a, 400a (Conquest) 

m 144a (Expeditions and Battles) 

mt 37b (Jihad) 

tv 30b (Path or Way); 458b (Reward and Punishment) 

v 457a (War) 
10-11 v_ 269b (Theology and the Q) 


11 ut 209a (Literature and the Q) 
Iv 6b (Pairs and Pairing); 457a (Reward and Punishment) 
v 457a (War) 
12 m 166b (Faith); 341b (Good News) 
mz 177a (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
Iv 18b (Paradise) 


13 1 149b (Archaeology and the Q); 556a (Druzes) 
u 415b, 418a (Hell and Hellfire); 468b, 470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
mr 5a, 6a (Jerusalem); 142a (Last Judgment) 
IV. 522b (Salvation) 

13-15 um 166b (Faith) 

14 1 526a (Devil) 


15 1 344b (Clients and Clientage) 
Iv. 103b, 104a (Pit); 523b (Salvation) 
16 m 407a, 407b, 408a (Heart) 
m 335a (Measurement) 
tv 146a (Politics and the Q); 230a (Prayer) 
v 241b (Textual Criticism of the Q); 288b (Time); 475a (Weights and Measures) 
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17 
18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


22-23 
22-24 
23 


23-24 
24 
25 


26 


26-27 


27 


II 


3a (Earth); 303a (Geography) 

64b (Almsgiving) 

8b (Economics); 351b, 366b (Grammar and the Q) 

6b (Pairs and Pairing); 457a (Reward and Punishment) 
457a (War); 524a (Women and the Q) 


282a (Martyrs) 
lb (Pairs and Pairing) 
486b (Wish and Desire); 490b, 491a (Witness to Faith) 


42a (Agriculture and Vegetation); 213a (Beauty); 241b (Boast); 363a (Colors) 
3b (Earth); 36b (Epigraphy); 245a (Forgiveness); 369b (Grasses) 

59b (Joy and Misery); 182a (Life) 

5a (Pairs and Pairing); 10b (Parable) 

16a (Sumile); 340a (Transitoriness); 468a (Wealth); 470b (Weather) 

283b (Garden); 330b (God and his Attributes) 

333b (Measurement); 379b (Mercy) 
( 
( 


244b (Book); 478b (Creation) 
269b (Freedom and Predestination) 


523a (Destiny) 

395a (Conceit) 

521a (Despair) 

61a (Joy and Misery) 
486b (Wish and Desire) 


468b (Wealth) 
6a (Pairs and Pairing) 


245a (Book) 

92a (Everyday Life, g In); 545a (Instruments) 

37b (Jihad); 184b (Life); 334b (Measurement); 383a (Metals and Minerals) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 126b, 147a (Politics and the Q); 297a (Prophets and 
Prophethood) 


7b (Abraham); 245b (Book) 
297b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
302a (Torah) 


199b (Feet) 
7b (Jesus) 


123b (Apostle); 183b (Asceticism); 219a (Belief and Unbelief); 244b (Book); 
311b, 314a (Christians and Christianity); 478b (Creation) 

342a (Gospel); 408b (Heart); 536b (Innovation) 

8a (Jesus); 378a (Mercy); 406a, 406b, 407a (Monasticism and Monks); 502b 
(Names of the Prophet) 

412b (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

139a (Stfism and the Q); 316b (Tradition and Custom); 533b (Women and 
the Q) 
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28 mz = 379b (Mercy) 
Iv 6b (Pairs and Pairing); 458b (Reward and Punishment) 


29 1 222b (Belief and Unbelief) 
mu 323b, 325a (God and his Attributes); 345a (Grace) 
mt 24a (Jews and Judaism) 
Iv. 41b (People of the Book) 


SURAT AL-MuJADALA (58) 
v_ 174b (Stra); 535a (Women and the Q) 


1 t 511b, 513a (Debate and Disputation) 
1m 1b (Ears) 
Iv 5b (Pairs and Pairing); 575a (Seeing and Hearing) 
v_ 272b (Theology and the Q) 
2 ut 563a (Oaths) 
tv 20a (Parents) 
v 438a (Virtues and Vices, Commanding and Forbidding) 


2-3 mr 563a (Oaths) 
Iv. 582a (Sex and Sexuality) 


( 
( 
2-4 mz 280a (Marriage and Divorce) 
( 


3 1 253a (Boundaries and Precepts); 289a (Captives) 
mt 158b, 159a (Law and the Q) 
v__57b (Slaves and Slavery) 


3-4 t 187b (Atonement) 
m 180b, 184b (Fasting) 
mr = 563a (Oaths) 


( 
4 1 253a (Boundaries and Precepts); 354b (Collection of the Q) 
m 216b (Food and Drink) 
mt 158b (Law and the Q) 
tv 208b (Poverty and the Poor) 
v_ 285a (Time); 476a (Weights and Measures) 


5 mt 577a (Opposition to Muhammad) 
Iv 309b (Provocation); 453b (Reward and Punishment) 
v_ 4b (Signs) 


(Creeds) 
Iv. 435b (Resurrection) 
v  490a (Witness to Faith) 


7 m 364a (Grammar and the Q) 
mt 550a (Numbers and Enumeration) 
v_ 137b (Stifism and the Q); 493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


8 1 537b (Disobedience) 
m 98a (Evil Deeds) 
mt 31b (Jews and Judaism) 
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8-9 


10 


ll 


12 


12-13 
13 
14 
16 
17 


18 


19 


21 


21-22 
22 


537b (Disobedience) 
19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


537b (Disobedience) 

60b, 63b (Ethics and the Q); 98a (Evil Deeds) 

91a (Piety) 

365a (Grammar and the Q) 

379a, 379b (Trust and Patience); 487a (Wish and Desire) 


538a, 538b, 539a (Scholar) 
191b (Talent); 203b (Teaching) 


65b (Almsgiving); 343b (Cleanliness and Ablution) 

450a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 

378b (Mercy) 

496b (Ritual and the Q) 

198a, 198b (Taxation) 

220a (Belief and Unbelief) 

197b (Taxation) 

93a (Anger) 

564a (Oaths) 

221b (Belief and Unbelief) 

468a (Wealth) 

480b (Creeds) 

563b (Oaths) 

435b (Resurrection) 

380a (Community and Society in the Q) 

72a (Ethics and the Q); 430b (History and the Q) 

47a (Jinn); 225b (Literature and the Q) 

25a (Parties and Factions); 118a (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
120b (Spiritual Beings) 

92a (Everyday Life, Q In) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing); 21 1a (Power and Impotence) 

380a (Community and Society in the Q) 

82a (Anatomy); 220b, 224b (Belief and Unbelief); 262b (Brother and Brother- 
hood); 380a (Gommunity and Society in the Q) 

72a (Ethics and the Q); 430b (History and the Q) 

99b (Kinship); 136b (Last Judgment); 235b (Love and Affection); 238b (Loyalty); 
293b (Mary) 

17a (Paradise); 25a (Parties and Factions); 523a (Salvation) 

115b (Spirit); 364a (Tribes and Clans); 445b (Vision and Blindness) 
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SURAT AL-HAsHR (59) 


1 264a (Burial) 

m 264a (Form and Structure of the Q); 394a (Hadith and the Q) 
ut 29b (Jews and Judaism) 

v_ 174b (Stra); 426b (Verse) 


l Iv 4b (Pairs and Pairing) 

1-3 mt 456b (Muhammad) 

1-4 ut 28b (Jews and Judaism) 

1-15 mt 580a (Opposition to Muhammad) 
1-24 1 320a (Chronology and the Q) 


( 
2 1 163b (Art and Architecture and the Q); 222b (Belief and Unbelief) 

m 198a (Fear); 402a (Hand); 441b (History and the Q) 

mr 499a, 499b (Nadir, Bani al-) 

tv. 41b (People of the Book); 70b (Philosophy and the Q); 120b (Polemic and Po- 
lemical Language); 308a (Protection); 335a (Qurayza, Bani al-); 393b, 394b 
(Reflection and Deliberation); 583b (Sex and Sexuality) 

v  272b (Theology and the Q); 444b (Vision); 459a (War) 


2-4 u 459b 
2-5 m 262b 


House, Domestic and Divine) 


Form and Structure of the Q) 


oe Gee ge 


v_ 175b (Sara) 
2-15 mw 499a (Nadir, Bani al-) 
tv 406a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 
3 1 244b (Book) 
4 m 358a (Grammar and the Q) 
m = 454b (Muhammad) 
5 1 494b (Date Palm) 


m 42a (Jihad); 498b (Nadir, Bani al-) 
tv. 457a (Reward and Punishment) 
6 1 94b, 98b (Animal Life) 
m 149a (Expeditions and Battles) 
mr 43b (Jinn) 
v_ 194a (Taxation); 374a (Trips and Voyages); 41 1b (Vehicles) 
6-7 1 251b (Booty) 
6-8 mr 42a ( Jihad) 
6-10 mt 499a (Nadir, Bani al-) 
7 1 252a (Booty) 


mu 7b (Economics); 176b (Family of the Prophet) 
ut 166b (Law and the Q); 447b (Muhammad); 577a (Opposition to Muhammad) 
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1v 49a (People of the House); 145a (Politics and the Q); 208b (Poverty and the 
Poor) 
v_ 194a, 194b, 195a, 196b (Taxation); 436a (Virtue) 


7-9 v_ 195b (Taxation) 


8 tv 209a (Poverty and the Poor); 333a (Quraysh) 
8-9 v  375b (Trips and Voyages) 
9 1 262b (Brother and Brotherhood); 338a (City) 


mu 7b (Economics); 15a (Emigrants and Helpers) 
Iv 308a (Protection); 523a (Salvation) 
v_ 82b (Soul) 
9-10 v_ 47b (Stra and the Q) 
10 1 263a (Brother and Brotherhood) 
m 554b (Intercession) 
tv 5b (Pairs and Pairing); 332b (Quraysh) 
11 1 222b (Belief and Unbelief) 
mu 150b (Expeditions and Battles); 468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
m1 578a (Opposition to Muhammad) 
Iv. 42a (People of the Book) 
v 456a, 458a (War) 
11-12. mu 469b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
ut 28b (Jews and Judaism) 
12 1 80b (Anatomy) 
v 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


13 mu 197b (Fear) 


14 1 458b (Courage) 
mi 28b (Jews and Judaism) 
Iv. 42a (People of the Book); 583b (Sex and Sexuality) 


15 Iv. 324b (Qaynuqa’, Bani) 


16 1 526a (Devil) 
m 196b (Fear) 


( 
18 um 164b (Faith) 
v 281a (Time) 

( 


19 Iv 432a (Responsibility) 


20 tv. 117a (Polemic and Polemical Language); 523a (Salvation) 
v_ 430a (Victory) 


21 m 484b 
w 17lb 


21-24 mi 305a (Material Culture and the Q) 


22 1 209a (Basmala) 
tv 4a (Pairs and Pairing); 537b (Scholar) 


Myths and Legends in the Q) 
Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 


( 
( 
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393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 445a (Vision and Blindness); 501a (Wit- 
nessing and Testifying) 


94a (Everyday Life, Q In); 319b (God and his Attributes) 
306a, 312a (Material Culture and the Q) 
380a (Recitation of the Q) 


159b (Arrogance); 218b (Belief and Unbelief) 

164b, 171a (Faith); 276b (Furniture and Furnishings); 320b, 321b (God and his 
Attributes) 

91b (Kings and Rulers); 210b (Literature and the Q) 

34a (Peace); 220a, 220b (Prayer); 263b, 264b (Pride); 282b (Profane and Sacred); 
307a (Protection) 


472a, 478b (Creation) 
319b, 320b, 327a, 327b (God and his Attributes); 474a (Iconoclasm) 
4b (Pairs and Pairing) 


SURAT AL-MumTaHAna (60) 


i 538a (Inquisition) 
v_ 174b (Stra); 362b (Trial); 457b (War); 535a (Women and the Q) 


1 I 
rt 

m1 

IV 

Vv 

1-2 I 
2 rt 
I 

Vv 

3 I 
rt 

IV 

Vv 

+ I 
rt 

m1 

IV 

Vv 

6 I 
m1 

IV 

7 I 


224b (Belief and Unbelief) 

18b (Emigration) 

36b (Jihad); 235b (Love and Affection); 449a (Muhammad) 
4a (Pairs and Pairing); 29a, 30b (Path or Way) 

458b (War); 486b (Wish and Desire) 


23b (Enemies) 


335b (Good and Evil) 
579a (Opposition to Muhammad) 
456a (War) 


221b (Belief and Unbelief); 516b (Decision) 
174b, 175a (Family) 

21a (Parents) 

522a, 522b (Womb) 

6b, 7a (Abraham); 193a (Azar) 

439a (History and the Q) 

494a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 

21a (Parents); 427b (Repentance and Penance) 
2b (Signs); 287a (Time) 

439a (History and the Q); 449a, 449b (Hope) 
136b (Last Judgment) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing) 


275a (Friends and Friendship) 
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7-8 wu 74a (Ethics and the Q) 
mr 236a (Love and Affection) 


8 m 60b (Ethics and the Q) 
mut 579a (Opposition to Muhammad) 
v_ 458b (War); 486b (Wish and Desire) 


8-9 1 202b (Barélwis) 
m 40a (Jihad); 238b, 239a, 239b, 240a, 241a (Loyalty) 


9 mi 41b (Jihad); 449b (Muhammad) 


10 1 258a, 258b (Bridewealth); 299a (Chastity) 
m 321a (God and his Attributes); 374b (Guardianship); 538a (Inquisition) 
mt 162b (Law and the Q); 277a, 277b (Marriage and Divorce) 
tv. 452a (Reward and Punishment); 537b (Scholar) 
v_ 313b (Trade and Commerce); 362b (Trial) 


12 1 234b (Birth Control); 301b (Children); 466a (Covenant); 537b (Disobedience) 
1m 20a (Emigration); 511b (Infanticide); 538a (Inquisition) 
mr 447b (Muhammad); 568b (Obedience) 
tv 580b (Sex and Sexuality) 
v  255b (Theft); 524a (Women and the Q) 


13 1 93a (Anger); 521b (Despair) 
ut 33a (Jews and Judaism); 217b (Literature and the Q) 


ee en 


SURAT AL-SAFF (61) 
1 322a (Chronology and the Q) 
mu 264a (Form and Structure of the Q); 394a (Hadith and the Q) 
Iv 59a (Persian Literature and the Q); 246a, 246b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 
348b (Ranks and Orders) 
v_ 174b (Stra); 426b (Verse) 


1 mt 299a (Material Culture and the Q) 
Iv 4b (Pairs and Pairing) 
2-3. wm 71a (Ethics and the Q) 
v_ 221b (Teaching and Preaching the Q) 
3 mt 321b (Material Culture and the Q) 
4 1 397b (Conquest); 460a, 461a (Courage) 
mt 42a (Jihad); 558a (Numismatics); 577b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
tv 30a (Path or Way); 348b, 349a (Ranks and Orders) 
v 457a (War) 


5 um 59a (Ethics and the Q) 
tv 299b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


5-6 ut 382a (Messenger) 
6 1 115a (Apologetics); 223a (Belief and Unbelief); 303a, 306a (Children of Israel) 
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10 


10-12 
10-13 
ll 


11-12 
2 


13 


13-14 
14 


II 


III 


IV 


SURAT AL-SAFF (61) 


341a, 341b (Good News); 342a (Gospel); 558a (Invitation) 

7b, 8a, 16a, 16b, 17a (Jesus); 25b (Jews and Judaism); 246a (Magic); 265b 
(Manuscripts of the Q); 445a, 445b (Muhammad); 501b, 502a (Names of the 
Prophet) 

259a (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q); 286b (Proof); 296a, 299a (Prophets 
and Prophethood); 413b (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 439a (Revelation and 
Inspiration) 

300b (Torah); 533b (Women and the Q) 

18 1a (Lie) 

309b (Provocation); 404a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

82b (Anatomy) 

326b (God and his Attributes) 

187a (Light) 

397b (Conquest) 

299a, 300a (Material Culture and the Q); 557a, 558a (Numismatics) 

300a (Prophets and Prophethood); 41 6a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

458b (War); 489b (Witness to Faith); 503b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


276a (Markets) 

457a (War) 

307a (Material Culture and the Q) 

41a (Jihad) 

437b (Conversion) 

340a (Good Deeds) 

37a (Jihad) 

30a (Path or Way); 455a (Reward and Punishment) 
83a (Soul); 501b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


17a (Paradise) 
165b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
282b (Garden) 


18b (Paradise); 522b (Salvation) 
393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


399a (Conquest) 

37b (Epigraphy); 144a (Expeditions and Battles) 

304b, 308a, 322a, 322b, 326b (Material Culture and the Q) 
393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


313a (Material Culture and the Q) 


123a (Apostle); 31 1a (Christians and Christianity) 
23b (Enemies) 

7b, 8a (Jesus); 382b (Messenger) 

26b (Parties and Factions) 

430a (Victory); 533b (Women and the Q) 


SUR 
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SURAT AL-JUMU‘A (62) 


10 
11 


322a (Chronology and the Q) 

264a (Form and Structure of the Q); 394a (Hadith and the Q) 
304b (Material Culture and the Q) 

172b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 

174b (Sara); 426b (Verse) 


m 321b (God and his Attributes) 

ut 91b (Kings and Rulers) 

tv 4b (Pairs and Pairing); 282b (Profane and Sacred) 
v 308a (Torah) 


1 245b, 246a (Book); 325a (Chronology and the Q) 
m 494b, 498b, 498b, 499b (Illiteracy) 
mt 190a, 191a (Literacy); 441a, 442b, 443a (Muhammad) 
Iv 68b (Philosophy and the Q); 505a (Ritual Purity) 
v_ 201b (Teaching); 399a, 400a (Ummi); 483b (Wisdom) 
1 100a (Animal Life) 
m 544b (Instruments) 
mt 24b (Jews and Judaism); 227b (Load or Burden) 
tv 10b (Parable); 118a (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
v_ 15b, 16a (Simile); 300b, 304b (Torah) 
mr 24a (Jews and Judaism) 


mt 536b (News) 
1v_ 4a (Pairs and Pairing); 537b (Scholar) 
1 328b (Chronology and the Q); 444a (Cosmology); 500b (Day, Times of) 
m 271b, 272b (Friday Prayer); 354b (Grammar and the Q) 
mt 222a (Literature and the Q) 
Iv 226a (Prayer); 487a, 497a (Ritual and the Q) 
v_ 175a (Stra); 279a, 285b (Time) 
1 36b (Afternoon) 
m 272a (Friday Prayer) 
tv 209a (Poverty and the Poor) 
mt 373b (Memory) 


( 
m 272b (Friday Prayer) 
v_ 178b (Sustenance) 


SURAT AL-MUNAFIQUN (63) 


322a 
468b 
304b 
174b 


Chronology and the Q) 
Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
Material Culture and the Q) 


Sara) 


eS eS eS eS 
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799 SURAT AL-MUNAFIQUN (63) — SURAT AL-TAGHABUN (64) 


1 1 160b (Arrogance) 
(Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
mr 181b (Lie) 
tv. 487a (Ritual and the Q) 
v_ 502a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
( 


1-8 mz 578a (Opposition to Muhammad) 


2 ur 564a (Oaths) 

3 1 82a (Anatomy); 226a (Belief and Unbelief) 
3-4 m 66a (Ethics and the Q) 

4 1 491b (Curse) 


m 23b, 24a (Enemies); 197b (Fear) 
v_ 15a (Simile); 447a (Vision and Blindness) 


5 1m 552a (Intercession) 


5-6 mu 245a (Forgiveness) 


ut 379b (Mercy) 

6 m 510b (Indifference); 552a (Intercession) 
tv. 456a (Reward and Punishment) 

7 1 468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 

7-9 1 160b (Arrogance) 

8 1 338a, 338b (City) 


1m 298b (Geography); 468b (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 
mt 367b (Medina) 
( 


9 Iv 230b (Prayer) 
v_ 468a (Wealth); 570a (Youth and Old Age) 


( 
10 Iv 430a (Repentance and Penance); 486a (Ritual and the Q) 
( 


10-11 1 523a (Destiny) 
v_ 289a, 289b (Time) 


11 v_ 289a (Time) 


SURAT AL- TAGHABUN (64) 


1 301a (Cheating); 322a (Chronology and the Q) 

mu 264a (Form and Structure of the Q); 394a (Hadith and the Q) 
Iv 246a (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies) 

v_ 174b (Stra); 426b (Verse) 


l t 170b (Art and Architecture and the Q); 435a (Conversion) 
ut 299b (Material Culture and the Q) 
Iv 4b (Pairs and Pairing); 184b (Possession and Possessions); 214b (Praise) 


2-3 1 472a (Creation) 


SURAT AL-TAGHABUN (64) — SURAT AL-TALAQ (65) 


3 1 446b (Cosmology) 
m 31a (Epigraphy); 323a (God and his Attributes) 
v_ 287a (Time) 
4 1m 550b (Intention) 
Iv 4a (Pairs and Pairing) 
v_ 479b (Whisper) 
5 mt 518a, 524a (Narratives) 
5-6 Iv 320b (Punishment Stories) 
6 Iv 6a (Pairs and Pairing); 301a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
7 tv 442a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
8 1 326b (God and his Attributes) 
mt 186b (Light) 
tv 293b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
9 1 500a (Day, Times of) 
mm 54b (Eternity) 
m 137a (Last Judgment) 
tv 18b (Paradise); 522b (Salvation) 
v  464b (Water); 475a (Weights and Measures) 
11 1 435b (Conversion) 
IV 85b (Philosophy and the Q) 


12. mt 125a (Language and Style of the Q) 
v  379b (Trust and Patience) 


13. v_  379a, 379b (Trust and Patience) 

14 ww 23b (Enemies); 175a (Family); 197b (Fear); 244b (Forgiveness) 
mr 40a (Jihad); 65b ( Judgment); 378a (Mercy) 

15 Iv 289a (Property) 
v  362b (Trial); 468a (Wealth) 


16 1 263a (Brother and Brotherhood) 
ut 568b (Obedience) 
Iv 308a (Protection); 523a (Salvation) 
v_ 82b (Soul); 468b (Wealth) 
17. ~=-8b (Economies); 372b (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 
mt 379b (Mercy); 549b (Numbers and Enumeration) 
Iv 6a, 6b (Pairs and Pairing); 457a (Reward and Punishment) 


18 1 _ 4a (Pairs and Pairing); 537b (Scholar) 


SURAT AL- TALAQ (65) 


mt 96a (Kinship) 
v_ 174b (Stra); 528a (Women and the Q) 


800 


801 


6-7 


10-11 


12 


SURAT AL-TALAQ (65) 


28b (Adultery and Fornication); 253a, 253b (Boundaries and Precepts); 299b 
(Chastity) 

187a (Fate); 460a (House, Domestic and Divine); 536b (Innovation) 

71a, 72a (Justice and Injustice); 280b (Marriage and Divorce) 

256a (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q); 580b, 581b (Sex and Sexuality) 

179a (Sustenance); 453b, 454b (Waiting Period) 

32a (Patriarchy) 

495a, 495b (Witnessing and Testifying) 

76a (Ethics and the Q) 

71b (Justice and Injustice); 136b (Last Judgment); 280a (Marriage and Divorce) 
7a (Pairs and Pairing); 17a (Paradise) 

289a (Time); 454b (Waiting Period); 495b, 496b (Witnessing and Testifying); 
528b (Women and the Q) 


235a (Birth Control) 

30b (Epigraphy) 

322a (Material Culture and the Q); 334b (Measurement) 

191a (Literacy); 280b (Marriage and Divorce) 

50 1b (Ritual Purity) 

285b, 289a (Time); 453b, 454a, 454b (Waiting Period); 476a (Weights and Mea- 
sures); 527b (Women and the Q) 


302a (Children) 

76a (Ethics and the Q); 175b (Family); 460a (House, Domestic and Divine) 

106a, 107a (Lactation); 227b (Load or Burden); 280b (Marriage and Divorce) 
32a (Patriarchy); 452a (Reward and Punishment) 

204b (Teaching); 454b (Waiting Period); 476b, 477a, 477b, 478a (Wet-Nursing); 
528b (Women and the Q); 570a (Youth and Old Age) 


252a (Maintenance and Upkeep) 
477a (Wet-Nursing) 


252b (Maintenance and Upkeep) 

432b (Responsibility) 

393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 454b (Waiting Period); 477a (Wet-Nursing) 
( 


393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
424a (Remembrance) 


54b (Eternity) 

186a (Light); 190a (Literacy); 441a (Muhammad) 

5a (Pairs and Pairing); 18b (Paradise) 

464b (Water) 

24b (Adam and Eve); 445b (Cosmology); 478a (Creation) 

410b (Heaven and Sky) 

554b (Numerology) 

107b (Planets and Stars); 292b (Prophets and Prophethood); 537b (Scholar) 


SURAT AL-TAHRIM (66) 802 


SURAT AL- T'AHRIM (66) 


mu 264a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
v_ 174b (Sara) 


1 


1-5 


10 


10-11 


III 


IV 


174b ( 
583b ( 
573a (Zealotry) 

344a (Gossip) 

448a (Muhammad) 

513a (Wives of the Prophet) 

172b (Lawful and Unlawful); 231a (Lord); 566a (Oaths) 
537b (Scholar) 


( 
398a (Hafsa) 
537a (News) 
5b (Pairs and Pairing) 


Lawful and Unlawful); 565b, 566a (Oaths) 
Sex and Sexuality) 


427a (Repentance and Penance) 


278a (Gabriel); 364a (Grammar and the Q) 
454b (Muhammad) 
217a (Prayer) 


( 
183a (Asceticism); 501b (Day, Times of) 
18 1a (Fasting) 
12b (Jesus) 
426b (Repentance and Penance) 
374a (Trips and Voyages); 480a (Widow) 


89b (Angel); 536b (Disobedience) 

174a (Family); 210b (Fire); 415a, 417b (Hell and Hellfire) 
383b (Metals and Minerals) 

118a (Spiritual Beings); 129b (Stone) 


177a (Left Hand and Right Hand); 223b (Literature and the Q); 440b 
(Muhammad) 

426a (Repentance and Penance); 455a (Reward and Punishment) 

46 1a (Courage) 

468b, 470a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 

454b (Muhammad) 

103b (Pit); 119b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 456a (Reward and 
Punishment) 

59b (‘Aisha bint Abi Bakr) 

418a (Hell and Hellfire) 

219a (Literature and the Q); 232b (Lot); 379b (Mercy); 524b (Narratives); 541b 
(Noah) 

373b (Trips and Voyages) 

68a (Pharaoh) 


803 


10-12) um 
ll I 


11-12 1 


12 I 


SURAT AL-TAHRIM (66) — SURAT AL-MULEK (67) 


7b (Jesus) 


519a (Deliverance) 

524a (Salvation) 

532a (Women and the Q) 

59a (‘Aisha bint Abi Bakr) 

81a (Khadija); 290b, 293a (Mary) 

1b (Aaron); 87a (Angel); 298b (Chastity) 

291a (Gender); 439a (History and the Q); 509a (Imran) 
14a (Jesus); 293a, 293b (Mary); 519b (Narratives) 

58 1a, 583b (Sex and Sexuality) 

81b (Soul); 114b (Spirit); 371b (Trinity); 533b (Women and the Q); 548a (Word 
of God) 


SURAT AL-MULK (67) 


1 264a ( 
1  393b ( 
m 272a ( 
Iv 380a ( 
l I 

II 
IV 
1-2 IV 
1-3 IV 
1-4 I 
2 I 
II 
IV 
Vv 
2-5 I 
3 I 
rt 
11 
IV 
3-4 Vv 
3-5 I 
a I 
rt 
I 
IV 
Vv 


Burial) 

Hadith and the Q) 

Manuscripts of the Q); 324b (Material Culture and the Q) 
Recitation of the Q); 495b (Ritual and the Q) 


33b (Epigraphy) 

93b (Kings and Rulers) 

184b (Possession and Possessions); 220b (Prayer) 
177b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 
211b (Power and Impotence) 

259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 

473b (Creation) 

200a (Literary Structures of the Q) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing) 

133b (Suffering); 362b (Trial) 

474a (Creation) 

442a (Cosmology); 478a (Creation) 

410b (Heaven and Sky) 

184b (Life) 

107b (Planets and Stars) 

446b (Vision and Blindness) 

213a (Beauty) 


442b (Cosmology); 544b (Divination) 

276a (Furniture and Furnishings); 41 1a (Heaven and Sky); 547a (Instruments) 
249b (Magic) 

108a (Planets and Stars) 

105b (Spatial Relations); 130a (Stoning) 


SURAT AL-MULK (67) 804 


15-16 


28-29 


21 1a (Fire) 

50a (Eschatology); 417b (Hell and Hellfire) 
67b (Ethics and the Q) 

298a (Chastisement and Punishment) 


49 1b (Curse) 

379a (Mercy) 

19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 
245a (Forgiveness) 


550b (Intention) 
479a (Whisper) 


320b (God and his Attributes) 


473a (Creation) 
531b (Nature as Signs) 
132a (Strangers and Foreigners) 


211b (Power and Impotence) 


54a (Air and Wind) 
530b, 53 1a (Sand) 


320b (Punishment Stories) 


98a (Animal Life) 
154a (Eyes) 


249a (Magic) 

211b (Power and Impotence) 
143a (Exhortations) 

442a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
322a (God and his Attributes) 


( 
519b (Deliverance) 
307b (Protection) 

370a (Community and Society in the Q) 


42a (Agriculture and Vegetation); 504a (Day, Times of) 
417a (Morning); 531a (Nature as Signs) 
121b, 127b (Springs and Fountains); 462b, 463b (Water) 
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SURAT AL-QALAM (68) 


SURAT AL-QALAM (68) 


ut 472b (Mysterious Letters) 
v_ 168b (Sura) 


1 II 
IV 

Vv 

2 I 
I 

I 

IV 

Vv 

+ II 
I 

6 I 
8 ll 
8-16 I 
10 Ill 
ll I 
13 II 
15 II 
I 

Vv 

15-16 Ww 
16 IV 
17 I 
IV 

17-32 m1 
17-33 I 
I 

Il 

17-34 
IV 

Vv 

18 IV 
19 Vv 
20 I 


186b (Fate); 257b (Form and Structure of the Q); 545a (Instruments) 

262a, 262b, 263a (Preserved Tablet); 468b (Rhetoric and the Q) 

64b (Smoke); 393a (Turkish Literature and the Q); 558a (Writing and Writing 
Materials) 


115a (Apologetics); 447a (Cosmology) 

540a (Insanity) 

451a (Muhammad); 518a (Narratives) 

112a (Poetry and Poets); 216b (Prayer); 442b (Revelation and Inspiration); 463a 
(Rhetoric and the Q) 

420b (Verse) 


453b (Hospitality and Courtesy) 
504a (Names of the Prophet) 


540b (Insanity) 
567b (Obedience) 


563b (Oaths); 567b (Obedience) 
344a (Gossip) 
49 1a, 491b (Illegitimacy) 


430a (History and the Q) 
190a (Literacy); 518a (Narratives) 
6b (Signs) 


310b (Provocation) 
454b (Reward and Punishment) 


504a (Day, Times of) 
11a (Parable) 


( 
( 
259b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
( 
( 


211b (Literature and the Q) 


41b (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
260a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
21 1a (Literature and the Q); 520a (Narratives); 563b (Oaths) 


259b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
10b, 11a (Parable) 
171b (Stra) 


63a (Persian Literature and the Q) 
448b (Visiting) 
494b (Date Palm); 504a (Day, Times of) 


SURAT AL-QALAM (68) 806 


21 
21-22 
21-25 


39 
41 


42 
42-43 


43 
44 


46 
48 


48-49 
48-50 


50 


51 


III 


504a (Day, Times of) 
501b (Day, Times of) 
418a (Morning) 
504a (Day, Times of) 
479b (Whisper) 


501b, 504a (Day, Times of) 
268b (Freedom and Predestination) 


21 1a (Literature and the Q) 
418a 
2lla 
402a (Moderation) 

11a (Parable); 90b (Piety) 


246a (Book) 

190b (Literacy); 509a (Names of the Q) 
312a, 312b (Provocation) 

203a (Teaching) 


Morning) 


Literature and the Q) 


( 
( 
( 
( 


312b (Provocation) 

312b (Provocation) 

494a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
48a (Eschatology); 323b, 324b (God and his Attributes) 
254b (Bowing and Prostration) 
219b (Prayer) 

363b (Grammar and the Q) 
322a (God and his Attributes) 
40a (Jihad) 

452a (Reward and Punishment) 
70b (Ethics and the Q) 

40a (Jihad); 54a ( Jonah) 

99a (Animal Life) 

143a (Exhortations) 

53a (Jonah); 453a (Muhammad) 


1 1b (Election) 
29 1b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


83b (Anatomy); 447a (Cosmology) 

153a (Eyes); 540a (Insanity) 

356a (Medicine and the Q); 448b (Muhammad); 510a (Names of the Q) 

62b (Persian Literature and the Q); 112a (Poetry and Poets); 165a (Popular and 
Talismanic Uses of the Q); 442b (Revelation and Inspiration) 


807 SURAT AL-QALAM (68) — SURAT AL-HAQQA (69) 


51-52 wm 143a (Exhortations) 
ut 305b (Material Culture and the Q) 


52 ur 510a (Names of the Q) 
Iv 230a (Prayer) 
v_ 105b (Spatial Relations) 


SURAT AL-HAQgQa (69) 
v_ 168b, 171b (Sara) 
1 mr 137a (Last Judgment); 197a, 203a (Literary Structures of the Q) 


1-3 Iv 102a, 102b, 103a (Pit); 469a (Rhetoric and the Q) 
v_ 80a (Soothsayer) 


2 mt 137a (Last Judgment) 
2-3 mt 203a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
3 mt 137a (Last Judgment) 
v  203a (Teaching) 
4 rt 113a (Apocalypse) 
mm 137a (Last Judgment); 524a (Narratives) 
4-12. mt 521b (Narratives) 
5 m 21 2a (Fire); 308a (Geography) 
Iv 103b (Pit) 
v 253a (Thamid); 47 1a (Weather) 
6 1 21b (Ad); 52b, 54b (Air and Wind) 
m 455b (Hot and Cold) 
v_ 133a (Suffering); 470b (Weather) 
6-7 v_ 280a (Time) 
7 1 21b (‘Ad); 494b (Date Palm); 499b, 502a (Day, Times of) 
1m 305b (Geography) 


ur 209a (Literature and the Q) 
v_ 15b, 16a (Simile) 


8 Iv 425a (Remnant) 
9 1 299b, 308a, 309a (Geography) 
v_ 19a (Sin, Major and Minor); 184b (Syria) 
10 1 537a (Disobedience) 
11 v_ 464b (Water) 
12 1m 142b (Exhortations); 435a (History and the Q) 
13 1 89b (Angel); 112b (Apocalypse) 


m 362a (Grammar and the Q); 547a (Instruments) 
ur 203a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
v_ 283a (Time) 


SURAT AL-HAQQA (69) 808 


13-16 
13-18 
15 


16 
17 


18 
18-32 
19 


19-24 


24 
25 


25-37 


47a (Eschatology) 

209a (Literature and the Q) 
258a ( 
137a ( 
411b (Heaven and Sky) 

463a (Court) 

46b (Eschatology); 326a (God and his Attributes) 
227b (Load or Burden) 

220a (Prayer) 

277a (Throne of God) 

140b (Last Judgment) 

2b (Pairs and Pairing) 


244a, 245b (Book) 

178b (Left Hand and Right Hand); 275b (Markets); 508a (Names of the Q) 
16a (Paradise); 101a (Pit); 454b (Reward and Punishment) 

493a, 493b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


Form and Structure of the Q) 
Last Judgment) 


258b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
177b (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
106b (Spatial Relations) 


26b (Epigraphy) 

48a (Eschatology) 
140b (Last Judgment) 
101a (Pit) 

14a (Paradise) 


41b (Agriculture and Vegetation) 

123a (Springs and Fountains); 57 1a (Zaqqiim) 
280a (Time) 

244a (Book) 

258b (Form and Structure of the Q) 

177a, 178b (Left Hand and Right Hand); 275b (Markets); 508a (Names of 
the Q) 

101a (Pit); 454b (Reward and Punishment) 

493a, 493b (Witnessing and Testifying) 

298a (Chastisement and Punishment) 

177a (Left Hand and Right Hand) 


258b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
101a (Pit) 


( 
101a (Pit); 289a (Property) 
468a (Wealth) 


33-34 


38-42 
38-43 


40-41 


40-42 


40-43 


41 


41-42 


42 


43 


48 


354a (Grammar and the Q) 
101a (Pit) 


50b (Eschatology) 
480a (Rhymed Prose) 


128b (Language and Style of the Q) 
177a (Left Hand and Right Hand) 


547a (Instruments) 
333a (Measurement) 
473a (Weights and Measures) 


258b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
258b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


450a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 
455b (Reward and Punishment) 
196b (Taxation) 


237a (Loyalty) 

21 1a (Fire); 416b (Hell and Hellfire) 
78b (Soothsayer) 

247a (Magic) 


447a (Cosmology) 
446a (Muhammad) 
290a (Prophets and Prophethood) 


219b (Literature and the Q) 
420b (Verse) 


451a (Muhammad) 
259b (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q) 
( 


543b (Divination) 


447a (Cosmology); 542b (Divination) 
540a (Insanity) 


528a (Inimitability) 
295a (Prophets and Prophethood) 


148a (Arbitration); 542b (Divination) 


SURAT AL-HAQQA (69) 


( 
( 
112a (Poetry and Poets); 442b (Revelation and Inspiration); 477a (Rhymed Prose) 
( 
( 
( 


112a (Poetry and Poets); 216b (Prayer); 311b (Provocation); 442b (Revelation 


and Inspiration) 


443b, 446a (Revelation and Inspiration) 


105b (Spatial Relations) 
( 


142b (Exhortations) 
510a (Names of the Q) 
230a (Prayer) 


SURAT AL-HAQQA (69) — SURAT AL-MA‘ARJJ (70) 


387b (Truth); 404a (Uncertainty) 


( 
208b (Basmala) 
142b (Exhortations) 
443a (Muhammad) 
470b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


Surat AL-Ma‘ary (70) 


1 178b, 179a (Ascension) 
m 252b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
v_ 168b (Stara) 


1-9 





II 


355a (Grammar and the Q) 
178b (Ascension) 
87a (Angel) 
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47b (Eschatology); 278b (Gabriel); 433a (History and the Q); 443b (Holy Spirit) 


81a (Soul); 116b (Spirit); 286a (Time) 
40a (Jihad) 
138a (Last Judgment) 


383b (Metals and Minerals) 
283b (Time) 


251b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
8a (Pairs and Pairing) 
15b (Simile) 


379b (Mercy) 

209a (Literature and the Q) 

236a (Love and Affection) 

247a (Textual Criticism of the Q) 
523b (Salvation) 

21a (Parents) 

174b (Family); 353b (Grammar and the Q) 
519a (Deliverance) 

210a (Fire); 414b (Hell and Hellfire) 
210b (Fire) 

181a (Symbolic Imagery) 

417b (Hell and Hellfire) 

449b (Cosmology) 

56b (Ethics and the Q) 


( 

46a (Jinn); 293b (Mary); 335a (Measurement); 552a (Numbers and Enumeration) 
( 
( 


811 SURAT AL-MA‘ARIJ (70) — SURAT NUH (71) 


22-23 1 224b (Prayer); 487a (Ritual and the Q) 
22-34 .v 455a (Reward and Punishment) 


22-35 1 219b (Belief and Unbelief); 257b (Breaking Trusts and Contracts) 
Iv. 17a (Paradise) 


24-25. 1v 209b (Poverty and the Poor) 
v_ 469a (Wealth) 


26 1 480b (Creeds) 
mm 136b (Last Judgment) 
29 1 84a (Anatomy); 298b (Chastity) 


IV. 581a, 584a (Sex and Sexuality) 


29-30 1 299a (Chastity); 396b (Concubines) 
Vv 58a (Slaves and Slavery) 


29-31 1 257b (Breaking Trusts and Contracts) 


( 
30 1 396b (Concubines) 

Iv. 582a (Sex and Sexuality) 

v_ 57b (Slaves and Slavery); 527b (Women and the Q) 


32 1 257b (Breaking Trusts and Contracts); 464b (Covenant) 
33 1 257b 


( 

(Breaking Trusts and Contracts) 

34 1 257b (Breaking Trusts and Contracts) 
Iv 224b (Prayer) 

36 m 261b (Form and Structure of the Q) 

37 u 401b (Hand) 

38 u 448b (Hope) 

38-42 wt 268a (Freedom and Predestination) 

39 1 476b (Creation) 


40 tv 4b (Pairs and Pairing) 
v_ 282b (Time) 
42 mr 40a ( Jihad) 


42-44 1 143a (Exhortations) 
tv 309b (Provocation) 


43 mu 482b (Idols and Images); 547a (Instruments) 
m 5a (Jerusalem); 185a (Life) 


Surat Ntu (71) 


mr 485b (Myths and Legends in the Q); 518b (Narratives); 540b (Noah) 
tv 320a (Punishment Stories) 
v  262a (Theology and the Q) 


SURAT NUH (71) 812 


10-11 


16 


17 


19 


III 


II 


II 


524a (Narratives) 
460b, 461a (Warner) 


558a (Invitation) 
558a (Invitation) 
485b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
558a (Invitation) 


558a (Invitation) 
568a (Obedience) 


558a (Invitation) 
289a (Time) 


280b (Time); 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


160b (Arrogance); 222a (Belief and Unbelief); 437a (Conversion) 
263b (Pride) 


558a (Invitation) 
379b (Mercy) 
35a (Peace) 


558a (Invitation) 
218b (Prayer) 


233a (Prayer Formulas) 
302b (Children) 
449a, 449b (Hope) 


128a 
48la 


558b 


442a 
279b 


473b 


478a 
410b 


Language and Style of the Q) 
Rhymed Prose) 


ae ae 


Invitation) 

Cosmology); 476b (Creation) 
Time) 

Creation) 


Creation) 
Heaven and Sky) 
107b (Planets and Stars) 


442b (Cosmology); 499b (Day, Times of) 

275b (Furniture and Furnishings); 327b (God and his Attributes); 547a 
(Instruments) 

108a (Lamp); 187a (Light); 412b (Months); 415a (Moon) 

163a (Sun); 280b, 284a (Time) 


oes ee Bee ee eee 


40b (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
328a (God and his Attributes) 


2b (Earth); 276a (Furniture and Furnishings); 460b (House, Domestic and 
Divine) 


813 SURAT NUH (71) — SURAT AL-JINN (72) 


20 m 3a (Earth) 


21 1 536b (Disobedience) 
v_ 468a (Wealth) 


22 ur 18a (Jesus) 


23 mu 317b (God and his Attributes); 474a (Iconoclasm); 483a (Idols and Images) 
mt 518b (Narratives) 
Iv 160a (Polytheism and Atheism); 258a, 259a (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q) 
v_ 92a (South Arabia, Religions in Pre-Islamic) 


24-28 1 492a (Curse) 


25 1 553b (Drowning) 
mu 45b (Eschatology) 
Iv 35a (Peace) 
v_ 19a (Sin, Major and Minor) 


28 ur 379b (Mercy) 
v_ 523b (Women and the Q) 


SURAT AL-JINN (72) 


1 1 213b (Beauty) 
m 2a (Ears); 87a (Everyday Life, g In) 
m 49a (Jinn); 506b (Names of the Q) 
Iv 216b (Prayer) 


1-2 m 443b (Muhammad) 

1-19 1 385a (Community and Society in the Q) 

3 um 33b (Epigraphy); 329b (God and his Attributes) 
5 mr 46b (Jinn) 

5-6 tv 7b (Pairs and Pairing) 


6 1 330a (Chronology and the Q) 
ur 46b, 48a (Jinn) 
tv 216b (Prayer); 308a (Protection) 
v 248b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


7 v_ 178a (Suspicion) 
8 m 41la (Heaven and Sky) 


8-9 m 46a, 48b (Jinn); 249b (Magic) 
tv 107a, 108a (Planets and Stars) 


8-10 1 463a (Court) 

9 v_ 288b (Time) 

ll tv 403b (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 
12 wu 489a (Ignorance); 526b (Inimitability) 


SURAT AL-JINN (72) — SURAT AL-MUZZAMMLL (73) 814 


13 v 313a (Trade and Commerce) 
14-15 mm 71b (Justice and Injustice) 


15 mu 415a (Hell and Hellfire) 
v_ 241b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


16 tv 28b (Path or Way) 
17 ut 373b (Memory) 


18 1 164a (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
m 349a (Grammar and the Q) 
tv. 516a (Sacred Precincts) 


18-20 tr 325b (Material Culture and the Q) 
19 mt 440b (Muhammad) 
20-28 wu 143a (Exhortations) 


22 1 519b (Deliverance) 
tv 307b (Protection) 
( 


23 1 537b (Disobedience) 
m 54b (Eternity); 210a (Fire); 363b (Grammar and the Q) 
mr 382b ( 
( 


24 1v. 538b 


Messenger) 
Scholar) 


25 mt 335a (Measurement) 
Iv. 487b (Ritual and the Q) 
v 241b (Textual Criticism of the Q); 288b (Time); 475a (Weights and Measures) 


25-27 mt 452a (Muhammad) 
26 m 423b (Hidden and the Hidden) 


26-27. 1 202a (Barélwis) 
tv 291b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


27 mu 423b (Hidden and the Hidden) 


( 
( 
27-28 wu  161b (Failure) 
Iv 295b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


SURAT AL-MuzzAmMIz (73) 


1 12a (Abrogation); 182b (Asceticism) 
tm 254a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
v_ 95b (South Asian Literatures and the Q); 168b (Stra); 404a (Uncertainty) 
1 mt 440b (Muhammad) 
tv. 441b (Revelation and Inspiration) 
v_ 80a (Soothsayer) 


1-2 tv 470a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


10 


10-11 
10-18 
12 


13 
14 


15 


16 


17 
18 


II 


SURAT AL-MUZZAMMIL (73) 


262b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


182a 
43 la 


(Asceticism) 

(Vigil) 

326a (Chronology and the Q) 
( 


327b (Chronology and the Q) 
222a (Prayer) 


252b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


( 
502b (Day, Times of) 
222a (Prayer) 


169b (Siira) 

82a (Everyday Life, Q In) 

88a (Everyday Life, Q In) 

116b (Language and Style of the Q); 440b (Muhammad) 
368b, 373b (Recitation of the Q); 470a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


441b (Revelation and Inspiration) 
547a (Word of God) 


16a (Abrogation); 356b (Collection of the Q); 503a (Day, Times of) 


443a (Muhammad) 

230b (Prayer) 

31a (Epigraphy) 

4b (Pairs and Pairing) 

282b (Time); 500b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


14a (Abrogation); 405b (Consolation) 
310b (Geography) 

453a (Muhammad) 

134a (Suffering); 434b (Virtue) 


40a (Jihad) 

252b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
546a (Instruments) 

21 1b (Fire); 416b (Hell and Hellfire) 


113a (Apocalypse) 

358a (Grammar and the Q) 
530b (Sand) 
( 


444b (Muhammad); 524a (Narratives) 


537a (Disobedience) 
66a (Ethics and the Q) 


570b (Youth and Old Age) 


363a (Grammar and the Q) 


SURAT AL-MUZZAMMLL (73) — SURAT AL-MUDDATHTHIR (74) 816 


19 


20 


142b (Exhortations); 262a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
432a (Responsibility) 


182a, 182b (Asceticism); 498a (Day and Night); 501b (Day, Times of) 

245a (Forgiveness); 262b (Form and Structure of the Q); 268a (Freedom and Pre- 
destination); 327b (God and his Attributes); 366b, 367a (Grammar and 
the Q); 50 1b (Illness and Health); 6b (Economics) 

58a (Journey); 335a (Measurement); 378b (Mercy) 

30a (Path or Way); 222a, 224b (Prayer); 281a (Profane and Sacred); 490b (Ritual 
and the Q) 

176b (Stra); 284a (Time); 43 1a, 43 1b (Vigil); 457a (War) 


SURAT AL-MUDDATHTHIR (74) 


I 


II 


346b (Clothing) 
254a (Form and Structure of the Q) 


v_ 95b (South Asian Literatures and the Q); 168b (Stra); 404a (Uncertainty) 


1 


1-2 
1-5 


II 


il 


357b (Grammar and the Q) 

440b (Muhammad) 

441b (Revelation and Inspiration) 
80a (Soothsayer); 170b (Stira) 


470a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


381b (Hadith and the Q) 
188b (Literacy) 
244a (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies) 


320b, 326a (Chronology and the Q) 
263a (Form and Structure of the Q) 


82b (Everyday Life, Q In) 
382b (Messenger) 
170a (Sara); 460b (Warner) 


19b (Abstinence) 


82b (Everyday Life, Q In) 
220b (Prayer) 


343b (Cleanliness and Ablution) 
503b (Ritual Purity) 


18b (Emigration) 
454a (Reward and Punishment) 


313b (Gift-Giving) 
406a (Consolation) 
( 


112b (Apocalypse) 
140a (Last Judgment) 


16-26 
18-25 


19-20 


26-31 


28-29 
30 


30-31 
31 


SURAT AL-MUDDATHTHIR (74) 


283a (Time) 

500a (Day, Times of) 

40a (Jihad) 

468b (Wealth) 

39b (Stra and the Q) 

263a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
492b (Witnessing and Testifying) 
528a (Inimitability) 

6b (Signs) 

418a (Hell and Hellfire) 

465a (Humor) 


49 1b (Curse) 
52a (Eschatology) 


8a (Pairs and Pairing) 

49 1b (Curse) 

217b (Literature and the Q) 

217b (Literature and the Q) 

246a (Magic); 397b (Miracles) 
528a (Inimitability) 

450a (Muhammad) 

210a (Fire) 

203a (Literary Structures of the Q) 


102a, 102b, 103a (Pit) 
80a (Soothsayer) 


414b (Hell and Hellfire) 


210a (Fire) 
203a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
203a (Teaching) 


210b (Fire) 


( 
553b (Numbers and Enumeration) 
119a (Spiritual Beings) 

( 


417b (Hell and Hellfire) 


222b, 225b (Belief and Unbelief) 

270a (Freedom and Predestination); 320b (God and his Attributes); 407b 
(Heart); 469a (Hypocrites and Hypocrisy) 

141b (Last Judgment); 359b (Medicine and the Q) 

38a (Sira and the Q) 


SURAT AL-MUDDATHTHIR (74) 818 


32 


32-34 
33 
34 


36 
38 


38-39 
39-56 
40-47 
41 
42 
42-44 
43 
43-46 


44 
46 
47 
48 


49 


49-51 


49-56 


50-51 
52 


54 


III 


III 


415a (Moon) 
217a (Prayer) 


282a (Time); 80a (Soothsayer) 
501b, 502a (Day, Times of) 


504a (Day, Times of) 
417a, 419a (Morning) 
281a (Time) 


443b (Muhammad) 


( 
454a (Hostages) 

109b (Pledge); 458a (Reward and Punishment) 
84a (Soul) 


457a (Reward and Punishment) 
177b (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
532a (Dialogues) 

55 1a (Intercession) 

210a (Fire) 

7a i 

170a (Sar 


258b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
455b (Reward and Punishment) 


( 
( 
216b ( 
136b (Last Judgment) 


Food and Drink); 450a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 


404a (Uncertainty) 
( 


55 1a (Intercession) 
141a (Last Judgment) 


222a (Belief and Unbelief) 
142b (Exhortations) 
230a (Prayer) 


245b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 
263a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
100a (Animal Life) 

222a (Belief and Unbelief) 


545a (Instruments) 

189b (Literacy) 

311b (Provocation); 569b (Scrolls) 
421b (Verse) 


142b (Exhortations) 


819 SURAT AL-MUDDATHTHIR (74) — SURAT AL-QIYAMA (75) 


54-55 wu 143a (Exhortations); 262a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
tv. 422a (Remembrance) 


56 m 35la (Grammar and the Q) 
mt 373b (Memory); 378a (Mercy) 
tv. 49a (People of the House) 


SURAT AL-QTyAMa (75) 


i 252b (Form and Structure of the Q) 

m 141b (Last Judgment) 

Iv. 172b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 
v_ 168b (Stra); 399a (Ummi) 


1 v_ 282a (Time) 
1-6 m 252b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
1-22. tv 468a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


2 v_ 83a (Soul); 96b (South Asian Literatures and the Q) 
3-4 mr 136a (Last Judgment) 

4 m 349a (Grammar and the Q) 

6 v_ 288b (Time) 


13 mr 536b (News) 
v_ 84a (Soul) 


14 mt 141a (Last Judgment) 


16 1 83a (Anatomy) 
v_ 203b (Teaching) 


16-18 1 368b (Recitation of the Q); 446a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
16-19 mm 441b (Muhammad) 

17 ur 506a (Names of the Q) 

17-18 wr 586a (Orality) 


18 1m 87a (Everyday Life, Q In) 
m 441a (Muhammad); 506a (Names of the Q) 


19 m 124b (Language and Style of the Q) 
20-21 1w_ 8a (Pairs and Pairing) 


22-23 1 480b (Creeds) 
m 53a (Eschatology); 284a (Garden); 324a (God and his Attributes) 


SURAT AL-QIYAMA (75) — SURAT AL-INSAN (76) 


26 


26-28 
29 
Sl 
31-35 
34-35 
37-39 


37-40 
38 
38-40 
39 


40 


III 


II 


IV 


204a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
17b (Paradise); 435a (Resurrection); 574b (Seeing and Hearing) 


258a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
478b (Rhymed Prose) 
283b (Time) 


66b ( Judgment) 

486a (Ritual and the Q) 

487a (Ritual and the Q) 

258b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
8a (Pairs and Pairing) 


477a (Creation) 
267a (Theology and the Q) 


479a, 479b (Creation) 
81a (Anatomy) 
5a (Signs) 


175a (Family) 
6a (Pairs and Pairing); 581a (Sex and Sexuality) 


435a (Resurrection) 
393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


SURAT AL-INSAN (76) 


m 177a (Family of the Prophet) 
mt 324b (Material Culture and the Q) 
tv. 177b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 


1 


II 


318b (Chronology and the Q) 
185a (Fate); 351b (Grammar and the Q) 
287a (Time); 475a (Weights and Measures) 


476b (Creation) 

lb (Ears) 

574a (Seeing and Hearing) 
133b (Suffering); 444b (Vision) 


435b (Conversion) 

511b (Names of the Q) 

2a (Pairs and Pairing); 29a (Path or Way); 537b (Scholar) 
546a, 547a (Instruments) 

288a (Camphor); 490b (Cups and Vessels) 

573b (Odors and Smells) 

467a (Water of Paradise) 


62b (Smell) 


820 


8-9 


10 


ll 


12 


12-18 
13 


13-14 
14 


15 


15-16 


SURAT AL-INSAN (76) 


449b (Vow) 
123b (Springs and Fountains) 
( 


165b (Art and Architecture and the Q); 288a (Camphor) 
123a (Springs and Fountains); 464b (Water) 


( 
259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
420a (Verse) 


17a (Paradise); 485b (Ritual and the Q) 
219b (Belief and Unbelief) 

65b (Almsgiving); 289a (Captives) 
450a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 


17a (Paradise); 208b (Poverty and the Poor) 
197a (Taxation); 204b (Teaching) 


323b (God and his Attributes) 
603a (Orphans) 


53a (Eschatology) 
221a (Prayer) 

163b (Sun) 

500a (Day, Times of) 
17a (Paradise) 


519b (Deliverance) 

63a (Joy and Misery) 

17b (Paradise) 

165b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
17a (Paradise) 

11b (Silk); 134b (Suffering) 

62b (Smell) 


283b, 284a (Garden) 
18a, 18b (Paradise) 
163a (Sun) 

5 1b (Eschatology) 


18b (Paradise) 

123a (Springs and Fountains) 

490b, 490b (Cups and Vessels) 

219a (Food and Drink); 276a (Furniture and Furnishings) 
383b (Metals and Minerals) 

18b (Paradise) 

123a (Springs and Fountains) 


490b (Cups and Vessels) 
12b (Silk) 


SURAT AL-INSAN (76) 822 


15-17. 1 166a (Art and Architecture and the Q) 


16 1 166a (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
m 276a (Furniture and Furnishings) 
mt 334a (Measurement); 383b (Metals and Minerals) 


17 1 490b (Cups and Vessels) 
m 217b (Food and Drink); 229a (Foreign Vocabulary); 305b (Geography) 
18b (Paradise) 
v_ 466b (Water of Paradise) 


17-18 v  464b (Water) 


18 m 283b (Garden) 
v_ 123a (Springs and Fountains); 466b (Water of Paradise) 


19 1 96a (Animal Life) 
m 284a (Garden); 445a (Homosexuality) 
m 139b (Last Judgment); 384a (Metals and Minerals) 
Iv. 18a (Paradise); 585a (Sex and Sexuality) 
v1 2a (Silk); 549a (Work); 570a (Youth and Old Age) 
20 ut 62b (Joy and Misery); 92b (Kings and Rulers) 
21 1 166a (Art and Architecture and the Q); 343b (Cleanliness and Ablution); 362b 
(Colors) 
m 284a (Garden); 333b (Gold); 373a (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 
mt 383b (Metals and Minerals) 
Iv. 18a, 18b (Paradise); 505b (Ritual Purity) 
v_ 12b (Silk); 125a (Springs and Fountains) 
23 Iv 292b, 293a (Prophets and Prophethood); 446a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
23-31 wu 143a (Exhortations); 262a (Form and Structure of the Q) 


24 1 405b (Consolation) 
mr 40a ( Jihad); 567b (Obedience) 
25 1 503b, 504a (Day, Times of) 


mt 373a (Memory); 416b (Morning); 443a (Muhammad) 
IV. 223a, 230b (Prayer) 
v 281a (Time); 43 1a (Vigil) 
25-26 1 327b (Chronology and the Q) 
ur 546a (Noon) 


26 1 182b (Asceticism); 254a (Bowing and Prostration); 502b (Day, Times of) 
Iv 220b, 222a (Prayer) 

27 1 500a (Day, Times of) 

27-31 1 523a (Destiny) 

29 m 142b (Exhortations) 


29-30 v  485a (Wish and Desire) 


823 SURAT AL-INSAN (76) — SURAT AL-MURSALAT (77) 


29-31 wu 270a (Freedom and Predestination) 
30 1 74a (Ambiguous) 
31 v_ 170a (Sara) 


SURAT AL-Mursa.tat (77) 


1 230b (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life); 293b (Cave); 322a (Chronology and 
the Q); 381b (Community and Society in the Q); 491b (Curse) 

um  388b (Hadith and the q) 

mz 199b (Literary Structures of the Q); 530a (Nature as Signs) 

tv 178a (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 474b (Rhetoric and the Q) 

v_ 168b (Stra); 424a (Verse) 


1 1 55a (Air and Wind) 
ut 382b (Messenger) 
v_ 119a (Spiritual Beings) 


1-2 tv. 479a (Rhymed Prose) 


( 
( 
1-4 m 256a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
v_ 373a (Trips and Voyages) 
( 


1-5 mr 530a (Nature as Signs) 
Iv. 464b, 468b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


1-6 Iv 465b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
v_ 80a (Soothsayer) 


5 rt 55a (Air and Wind) 
3-4 v_ 80a (Soothsayer) 


3 ur 530a (Nature as Signs) 
tv 294b (Prophets and Prophethood); 466a (Rhetoric and the Q) 
( 


8-10 mt 535b 
8-13. v_ 283a (Time) 
8-19 v_ 80a (Soothsayer) 
11 Vv 288a (Time) 


13 1 516b (Decision) 
m 137a (Last Judgment); 203a (Literary Structures of the Q) 


13-14 1w_  102b (Pit) 


( 
14 1 516b (Decision) 
mr 137a (Last Judgment); 203a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
v  203a (Teaching) 


15 v_ 424a (Verse) 
19 v_ 424a (Verse) 
20 v  462b (Water) 


Nature as Signs) 


md 


SURAT AL-MURSALAT (77) 


20-22 
20-23 


22 
24 


25-26 
25-27 


27 


29-31 
30 
30-31 
3 
32 
32-33 
33 


34-36 
38 


39 
4] 


41-43 


476b (Creation) 


( 
268b (Freedom and Predestination) 
267a (Theology and the Q) 


470a (Rhetoric and the Q) 
424a (Verse) 


3b (Earth) 


( 

335a (Measurement) 
( 
( 


259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
420a (Verse) 


2b (Earth) 
531b (Nature as Signs) 


140b (Last Judgment) 

550b (Numbers and Enumeration) 
415a (Hell and Hellfire) 

414b (Hell and Hellfire) 

210b (Fire); 415a (Hell and Hellfire) 
99b (Animal Life) 


363a (Colors) 
210b (Fire) 


110b (Speech) 


516b 
137a 


309b (Provocation) 


283b (Garden) 
18b (Paradise) 
123a (Springs and Fountains) 


464b (Water) 

18a (Paradise) 

452b (Reward and Punishment) 
221b (Belief and Unbelief) 


we pee pies! ee 


Decision) 
Last Judgment) 


a 


254a (Bowing and Prostration) 
366b (Grammar and the Q) 
170b (Sara) 


160a (Law and the Q) 


( 
170a (Stra) 


824. 


825 SURAT AL-NABA’ (78) 


SURAT AL-NasA’ (78) 


mi 272a (Manuscripts of the Q); 320b (Material Culture and the Q) 
Iv. 246b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 495b (Ritual and the Q) 
v_ 168b (Sara) 


2 mr 536b (News) 

4 tv 538b (Scholar) 

4-5 Iv 8a (Pairs and Pairing) 

i) tv 538b (Scholar) 

6 m 2b (Earth); 259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 


v  236b (Tents and Tent Pegs) 
6-11 1 448a, 448b (Cosmology) 
6-13 1 473a (Creation) 
6-14 1v_ 79b (Philosophy and the Q) 


6-16 wi 302b (Geography) 
mt 531b (Nature as Signs) 


8 m 175a (Family) 
Iv 6a (Pairs and Pairing) 
v  524a (Women and the Q) 


8-10 t 449a (Cosmology) 


9 1 443b (Cosmology); 501b (Day, Times of) 
Iv. 5lla (Sabbath) 


9-11 v_ 60b (Sleep) 


10 1 346b (Clothing) 
v  282b (Time) 


11 1 449a (Cosmology); 502a (Day, Times of) 


( 
( 
( 
12 1 442a (Cosmology); 478a (Creation) 
mt 554b (Numerology) 
tv 107b (Planets and Stars) 
( 
( 
( 


12-13 mr 107b (Lamp) 


13 1 442b (Cosmology) 
mu 327b (God and his Attributes); 547a (Instruments) 
m 187a (Light) 
v_ 163a (Sun) 


14-16 wu 3a (Earth) 
15 m 3b (Earth) 


( 
( 


16 1 41b (Agriculture and Vegetation) 


17 1 272b (Calendar); 516b (Decision) 
mt 137a (Last Judgment) 
Iv 228a (Prayer) 


SURAT AL-NABA’ (78) — SURAT AL-NAZI ‘AT (79) 


18 1 112b (Apocalypse) 
m 547a (Instruments) 
v__283b (Time) 


19 1 398b (Conquest) 
21-23, v_  554b (World) 

21-36 1 3a (Pairs and Pairing) 
22 tv 104a (Pit) 


23 m 52b (Eschatology); 439b (History and the Q) 


24 m 455b (Hot and Cold) 

24-25, um 21 1a (Fire) 

25 m 21 1a (Fire) 

27 m 449a (Hope) 

27-30 uw 258b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
28 m 358b (Grammar and the Q) 

29 1 243b (Book) 

31-36 1 406a (Consolation) 

32 1m 305b (Geography) 

33 tv 18a (Paradise) 


v 524a (Women and the Q); 570a (Youth and Old Age) 


34 1 490b (Cups and Vessels) 
Iv 18b (Paradise) 


35 Iv 482b (Rhymed Prose) 
36 u 313a (Gift-Giving) 
37 1 463b (Court) 
38 1 463a (Court) 
um 443b (Holy Spirit) 
mz 140b (Last Judgment); 293b (Mary) 


tv 349b (Ranks and Orders) 
v_ 8la (Soul); 110b (Speech) 


40 1 113b (Apocalypse); 298a (Chastisement and Punishment) 
v 393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 461a (Warner) 


SURAT AL-NAzi‘AtT (79) 
m 252b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
v_ 168b, 171a (Sara); 395b, 396a, 396b (‘Tuwa) 


1-5 1 90a (Angel) 
m 256a (Form and Structure of the Q) 


826 


827 


15-19 
15-26 


15-29 
16 


17 
17-19 
21 
24 


25 
26 
27 
27-30 
27-32 


27-33 


SURAT AL-NAZI‘AT (79) 


464b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
80a (Soothsayer) 


27a (Adoration) 
315a (Glorification of God) 


118a (Spiritual Beings) 
( 


113a (Apocalypse) 
103b (Pit) 
253a (Thamid) 
258a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
282a (Time) 
6a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
8a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
136a (Last Judgment) 
4b (Earth) 
5a, 6a ( Jerusalem) 
524a (Narratives) 
558a (Invitation) 


259b (Form and Structure of the Q); 435b (History and the Q) 
17 1b (Stra); 420a (Verse) 


( 
( 

304b (Children of Israel) 
( 


348b (Grammar and the Q) 
340a (Mecca); 421a inital: 495b (Myths and tegen in the Q) 


537a (Disobedience) 


329a, 329b (Chronology and the Q) 
319a (God and his Attributes); 338a (Good and Evil) 
68a (Pharaoh) 


454a (Reward and Punishment) 

17 1a (Stira) 

478a (Creation) 

474b (Creation); 536a (Difficult Passages) 


259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
420a (Verse) 


259a (Form and Structure of the Q); 303a (Geography); 326b (God and his At- 
tributes) 


SURAT AL-NAZI‘AT (79) — SURAT ‘ABASA (80) 


28 


28-31 
29 


30 
Sl 
32-33 
33 
34 


34-35 


34-36 
35-41 
37 
37-38 
39 
40-41 
41 
42 


42-44 
42-45 
42-46 
43 
46 


III 


442b (Cosmology) 
460b (House, Domestic and Divine) 


462a (Water) 


( 
504a (Day, Times of) 
416b, 418a (Morning) 
281b (Time) 


2b (Earth) 

41a (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
473a (Creation) 

60a (Joy and Misery) 


113a (Apocalypse) 
137a (Last Judgment) 
103a (Pit) 


91a (Angel) 
283b (Time) 


258a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
12a (Paradise) 

432a (Responsibility) 

455b (Reward and Punishment) 
103b (Pit) 

83a (Soul) 

103b (Pit) 


1 11a (Antichrist); 501a (Day, Times of) 
( 


137a (Last Judgment) 


138a (Last Judgment) 
442b (Muhammad) 
439b (History and the Q) 
113b (Apocalypse) 


503a, 504a (Day, Times of) 
416b, 418a (Morning) 


28 1b (Time); 476a (Weights and Measures) 


SURAT ‘ABASA (80) 
v_ 166b, 168b (Stra) 


1-6 
1-10 


Vv 


Vv 


447a (Vision and Blindness) 
436a (Virtue) 


828 


15-16 


17 


17-42 
18-19 
18-22 


19-22 


20 


24-32 


25 


25-32 
26 
27 
27-31 
28 


28-29 


38b (Age of Ignorance) 
203a (Teaching) 


545a (Instruments) 
570a (Scrolls) 


( 
513a (Names of the Q) 
49 la — and the Q); 505b (Ritual Purity) 


23 1b (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life) 
28b (Path or Way) 


42a (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
3a (Earth); 259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
79b (Philosophy and the Q) 


531a (Nature as Signs) 
462b (Water) 


303a (Geography) 

3a (Earth); 358a (Grammar and the Q) 
3b (Earth) 

242a (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


41b (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
4a (Earth); 217b (Food and Drink); 305b (Geography) 


46b (Agriculture and Vegetation) 


SURAT ‘ABASA (80) 


SURAT ‘ABASA (80) — SURAT AL-TAKWIR (81) 830 


29 1 494b (Date Palm) 
m 4a (Earth) 


30 1 4la (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
m 283a (Garden); 304a (Geography) 


31 m 4a (Earth) 
18a (Paradise) 
v 242a (Textual Criticism of the Q); 404b (Uncertainty) 


32 mr 60a (Joy and Misery) 


33 1 113a (Apocalypse) 
mt 137a (Last Judgment); 203a (Literary Structures of the Q) 


33-37 unt 99b (Kinship) 
33-42 1 112a (Apocalypse) 
34 v  283b (Time) 

34-35 1 21a (Parents) 

37 1m 509b (Indifference) 


38-39 mu 258b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
ut 217b (Literature and the Q) 


38-41 1 2b (Pairs and Pairing) 
39 mi 62a (Joy and Misery); 146b (Laughter) 
40-42 mu 258b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


SURAT AL-'TAKwIR (81) 


1 112a (Apocalypse) 
mt 324a (Material Culture and the Q) 
tv 172b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 
v_ 168b ( 
1 v_ 163b (Sun); 393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


1-4 um 47a (Eschatology) 


Sura) 


1-13. uw 257b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
Iv 469b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


1-14 1 112a (Apocalypse) 
m 138b (Last Judgment); 202b (Literary Structures of the Q); 535b (Nature as 


Signs) 
479a (Rhymed Prose) 
v_ 80a (Soothsayer); 283a (Time) 
4 1 98a (Animal Life); 113a (Apocalypse); 287a (Camel) 
5 ut 140a (Last Judgment) 


6 v_ 464b (Water) 


831 





18 


19 


19-21] 
19-24 
19-25 


20 
20-21 
22 


SURAT AL-TAKWIR (81) 


83b (Soul) 
353b (Grammar and the Q) 


2b (Abortion); 153b (Archaeology and the Q); 234b (Birth Control); 301b 
(Children) 

51 1a (Infanticide) 

255b (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q) 

318a (Tradition and Custom); 524b (Women and the Q); 570a (Youth and Old 
Age) 


450b (Cosmology) 
64a (Ethics and the Q) 


140b (Last Judgment) 
570a (Scrolls) 


( 
51 1a (Infanticide) 
257b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
8a (Pairs and Pairing); 109a (Planets and Stars) 
80a (Soothsayer) 
468a (Rhetoric and the Q) 
320b (Chronology and the Q) 
502a (Day, Times of) 


502a (Day, Times of) 
8a (Pairs and Pairing) 
282a (Time) 


52b, 54b (Air and Wind); 504a (Day, Times of) 
204b (Literary Structures of the Q); 385b (Metaphor); 417a, 419a (Morning) 
28 1a (Time) 


290a (Prophets and Prophethood) 
116a (Spirit) 


87b (Angel) 
116a (Spirit) 


324a (God and his Attributes) 
216b (Prayer) 


325b (God and his Attributes) 
442a (Muhammad) 


( 
( 
( 
( 


387b (Companions of the Prophet); 447a (Cosmology) 

540a (Insanity) 

450b (Muhammad) 

112a (Poetry and Poets); 295a (Prophets and Prophethood); 442b (Revelation 
and Inspiration) 


420b (Verse) 


SURAT AL-TAKWIR (81) — SURAT AL-INFITAR (82) 


22-25 1 
23 rt 
m1 
IV 
23-24 Ww 
24 rt 
25 I 
Vv 
26-28 
27 Il 
Vv 
27-29 1 
m1 
Vv 
28-29 1 
ul 
29 I 
Vv 


543b (Divination) 


181a (Fasting) 
442a (Muhammad) 
107b (Planets and Stars) 


442a (Revelation and Inspiration) 
354a (Grammar and the Q) 


447a (Cosmology); 524b (Devil) 
130a (Stoning) 


143a (Exhortations) 


372b 
105b 


(Memory) 
(Spatial Relations) 
523a (Destiny) 
380a (Mercy) 
( 
( 


485a (Wish and Desire) 


186a (Astray) 
59a (Ethics and the Q) 


235a (Birth Control) 
105a, 105b (Spatial Relations) 


SURAT AL-INFITAR (82) 


1 322b (Chronology and the Q) 
mt 324a (Material Culture and the Q) 
v_ 168b (Stra) 


1-4 II 
Il 

1-5 Ill 
Vv 

1-15 IV 
3 I 
Vv 

5 Ill 
Vv 

6-7 I 
Il 

6-8 II 
7 I 
7-8 II 
8 I 


257b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
209a (Literature and the Q) 


202b (Literary Structures of the Q); 535b (Nature as Signs) 
80a (Soothsayer); 283a (Time) 


34b (Peace) 


204a (Barrier) 
464b (Water) 


535b (Nature as Signs) 
84a (Soul) 


435a (Conversion) 
72b (Justice and Injustice) 


259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
446b (Cosmology) 
328a (God and his Attributes) 

( 

( 


167b (Art and Architecture and the Q) 
323a (God and his Attributes) 


832 


833 SURAT AL-INFITAR (82) — SURAT AL-MUTAFFIFIN (83) 


9 1 235b (Blasphemy) 
ur 136b (Last Judgment) 


( 

( 
10 Iv 307b (Protection) 
v_ 118b (Spiritual Beings); 493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
( 
( 


10-11 1 243b (Book) 


11 1 243b (Book) 
v_118b (Spiritual Beings) 


13 mz 62b (Joy and Misery) 
Iv 90b (Piety) 


13-14 1 481b (Rhymed Prose) 
14-18 v_ 80a (Soothsayer) 
14-19 tv 102a (Pit) 

15 m 136b (Last Judgment) 


( 
17 mr 136b (Last Judgment) 
v_ 203a (Teaching) 


17-18 .w_ 8a (Pairs and Pairing); 102b (Pit) 


18 m 136b (Last Judgment) 
v_ 203a (Teaching) 


19 ur 137b (Last Judgment) 
Iv 454b (Reward and Punishment) 





SURAT AL-MUuTAFFIFIN (83) 


1 300a (Cheating); 322a (Chronology and the Q) 
v_ 168b (Sira) 


1-3 ur 66a (Judgment); 276a (Markets) 
Iv. 455b (Reward and Punishment); 470a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


mz 334a (Measurement) 
334a (Measurement) 


v  105a, 105b (Spatial Relations) 


~I nD oo No 
I 
= 
a 


Iv 2b (Pairs and Pairing) 
v_ 493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


7-8 tv 102a, 102b (Pit) 
v_ 80a (Soothsayer) 


7-9 Iv 102b (Pit); 469a (Rhetoric and the Q) 
7-24 I 522b( 


8 tv 103a (Pit) 
v_ 203a (Teaching) 


Destiny) 


SURAT AL-MUTAFFIFIN (83) 834 


14 


14-15 
15 


18 


18-19 


18-20 
18-21 
19 


20 


II 


IV 


591a (Orality and Writing in Arabia) 
558a (Writing and Writing Materials) 
424a (Verse) 

136b (Last Judgment) 

309b (Provocation) 

430a ( 

190a (Literacy); 518a (Narratives) 

463a (Rhetoric and the Q) 

6b (Signs); 420a, 422a (Verse) 

226a (Belief and Unbelief) 

355a (Grammar and the Q); 370b (Gratitude and Ingratitude); 510b (Indiffer- 
ence) 


310a (Provocation); 432a (Responsibility) 
447a (Vision and Blindness) 


History and the Q) 


298a (Chastisement and Punishment) 

203b (Barrier) 

17b (Paradise) 

353a (Grammar and the Q); 500a (‘Tlliyyin) 
493a (Witnessing and Testifying) 


102a, 102b (Pit) 
80a (Soothsayer) 


102b (Pit); 469a (Rhetoric and the Q) 
14a (Paradise) 


500a, 500b (‘Illiyyain) 
103a (Pit) 
203a (Teaching) 


500b (‘Tlliyyain) 
591a (Orality and Writing in Arabia) 
558a (Writing and Writing Materials) 


220a (Prayer) 
492b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


62b (Joy and Misery) 
284a (Garden) 
62b (Joy and Misery) 


218a (Food and Drink); 229a (Foreign Vocabulary); 556a (Intoxicants) 
482a (Wine) 


573b (Odors and Smells) 
284a (Garden) 
62b (Smell); 123b (Springs and Fountains) 


835 SURAT AL-MUTAFFIFIN (83) — SURAT AL-INSHIQAQ (84) 


26 ut 266b (Manuscripts of the Q) 
v 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
( 
( 


27 1m 283b (Garden) 
27-28 v  464b (Water) 
28 Iv 220a (Prayer) 


29 m 146b (Laughter) 
tv 309b (Provocation) 
v_ 19a (Sin, Major and Minor); 420a (Verse) 


29-32, 1 222a, 224b (Belief and Unbelief) 
m 258b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


( 
29-33 mt 258b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
33 Iv 308b (Protection) 

34 m 147a (Laughter) 

34-35 mu 415b (Hell and Hellfire) 

36 Iv. 452b (Reward and Punishment) 
SURAT AL-INSHIQAQ (84) 

m1 324a (Material Culture and the Q) 

v_ 168b (Sara) 


l ut 546b (Noon) 
v 283a (Time) 


1-5 m 257b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
1-15 = v_ 80a (Soothsayer) 

5-6 v 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
6 mr 184a (Life) 


( 
7 1 244a (Book) 
m 178a (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
Iv 16a (Paradise) 
v_ 493a, 493b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


7-8 ut 275b (Markets) 


7-9 mi 177a (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
Iv. 457b (Reward and Punishment) 


7-10 wt 178a (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
7-12. uw 412b (Heavenly Book) 

Iv. 2b (Pairs and Pairing) 
9 mz 62b (Joy and Misery) 


10 1 244a (Book) 
m 177b (Left Hand and Right Hand); 275b (Markets) 
v_ 493a, 493b (Witnessing and Testifying) 


SURAT AL-INSHIQAQ (84) — SURAT AL-BURUJ (85) 


10-11 mz 140b (Last Judgment) 

10-12. tv 454b (Reward and Punishment) 
10-13 mr 62b (Joy and Misery) 

10-25 mt 177a (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
13-15 mw 258b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


16 1 503a (Day, Times of) 
tm 79b (Evening); 257b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
217a (Prayer) 
v_ 281b (Time) 


16-17. v_  282a (Time) 
16-18 v_ 80a (Soothsayer) 
18 tv 108b (Planets and Stars) 


19 m 184b (Life) 

20 tv. 117a (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
20-21 ww 221b (Prayer) 

21 1 254b (Bowing and Prostration) 

24 tv 470b (Rhetoric and the Q) 

25 tv. 454b (Reward and Punishment) 


SURAT AL-Burty (85) 


mt 521b (Narratives); 535a (Nature as Signs) 
tv 85b (Philosophy and the Q); 172b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 
v_ 168b (Sara); 398a (Ukhdiid) 
1 1 442b (Cosmology) 
m 410a (Heaven and Sky) 
107a, 108b (Planets and Stars); 217a (Prayer) 
v  283b (Time) 
1-2 v 282a (Time) 
1-3 m 256b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
464b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
v_ 80a (Soothsayer) 


1-7 mt 521b (Narratives) 
Iv 468a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


2 1 3500a (Day, Times of) 
mt 137a (Last Judgment) 
4 1 491b (Curse) 


( 
Iv. 257b (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q); 353a (Rass) 
v  397a (Ukhdid) 


4-7 tv. 43b (People of the Ditch) 


837 


4-8 
4-9 


8-9 


17-18 
17-20 


21-22 


22 


SURAT AL-BURU] (85) 


21 1b (Fire) 

154a (Archaeology and the Q) 

146a, 147b (Expeditions and Battles) 

500b (Najran) 

41 1a (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 

397a (Ukhdid) 

6a (Pairs and Pairing); 453b (Reward and Punishment) 
43b (People of the Ditch) 


128a (Politics and the Q) 
490a (Witness to Faith) 


210b (Fire); 418a (Hell and Hellfire) 

500a, 500b (Najran) 

411la (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 426b (Repentance and Penance); 455b 
(Reward and Punishment) 

523b (Women and the Q) 


18b (Paradise); 454b (Reward and Punishment); 522b (Salvation) 
430a (Victory) 


85b (Philosophy and the Q) 


472a (Creation) 
6b (Pairs and Pairing) 


470b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


321a, 322a (God and his Attributes) 

233b (Love and Affection) 

5b (Pairs and Pairing) 

315b (Glory); 320a, 325b (God and his Attributes) 
524a (Narratives) 
377a (Troops) 
521b (Narratives) 


( 
315b (Glory) 
506b, 513a (Names of the Q) 
63a (Persian Literature and the Q); 297a (Prophets and Prophethood) 


143a (Exhortations); 262a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
189b (Literacy); 538a (Night of Power) 


87b (Angel); 247b (Book) 

186b (Fate); 412a (Heavenly Book); 544b (Instruments) 

189b (Literacy) 

81a, 85b (Philosophy and the Q); 261b, 263a (Preserved Tablet); 297a (Prophets 
and Prophethood); 307b (Protection); 444a, 445b (Revelation and Inspiration) 
157b (Stifism and the Q); 422a (Verse) 


SURAT AL-TARIQ (86) — SURAT AL-A‘LA (87) 


SURAT AL-T'ARIQ (86) 


1 230b (Biology as the Creation and Stages of Life) 
v_ 168b (Sura) 


i II 
IV 
Vv 
1-2 IV 
Vv 
1-3 II 
IV 
1-17 IV 
2 Vv 
3 IV 
4 Il 
Vv 
5-7 I 
Vv 
5-8 I 
IV 
5-12 Ww 
6 Il 
Vv 
ll Il 
11-12 wu 
IV 
13 I 
Il 
13-14 Ww 
15-17 
IV 
16 Vv 
17 II 


410a (Heaven and Sky) 
108b (Planets and Stars); 464b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
80a (Soothsayer); 282a (Time) 


102a, 102b (Pit) 
80a (Soothsayer) 


256b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
102b (Pit) 


468a (Rhetoric and the Q) 
203a (Teaching) 
108b (Planets and Stars) 


359a, 361b (Grammar and the Q) 
307b (Protection) 
118b (Spiritual Beings) 

( 


476b (Creation) 
267a (Theology and the Q) 


479a, 479b (Creation) 
435a (Resurrection) 


211b (Power and Impotence) 


363a (Medicine and the Q) 
462b (Water) 


( 
257b ( 


256b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
4b, 8a (Pairs and Pairing); 464b (Rhetoric and the Q); 478b (Rhymed Prose) 


516b (Decision) 
513a (Names of the Q); 528a (Nature as Signs) 


Form and Structure of the Q); 410a (Heaven and Sky) 


8a (Pairs and Pairing) 


143a (Exhortations) 

470b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
480a (Whisper) 
( 


143a (Exhortations) 


SURAT AL-A‘LA (87) 


1 355a (Collection of the Q) 
tv 172b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 
v_ 168b (Stra) 


aes 
1 1 
, : 
~ o 


16-17 





16-19 
17 
18 


18-19 


SURAT AL-A‘LA (87) 


208b (Basmala); 329a (Chronology and the Q) 

319a (God and his Attributes) 

443a (Muhammad); 546b (Noon) 

470a (Rhetoric and the Q) 

169b (Sara); 264b (Theology and the Q); 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q); 
426a (Verse) 


472a 
265a 


(Creation) 
(Theology and the Q) 


259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
470b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


( 
45 1a (Cosmology) 
328b (God and his Attributes) 
41a (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
364b (Colors) 


441a (Muhammad) 
203b (Teaching) 


15a, 16a (Abrogation); 353a (Collection of the Q) 
449a (Revision and Alteration) 


4a (Pairs and Pairing) 
179b (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
422b (Remembrance) 


63b (Joy and Misery) 
251b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


490b (Ritual and the Q); 505b (Ritual Purity); 523a (Salvation) 
420a (Remembrance); 454b (Reward and Punishment) 

425b (Moses) 

229b (Prayer); 490b (Ritual and the Q) 

8a (Pairs and Pairing) 

340a (Transitoriness); 486a (Wish and Desire) 

570a, 570b (Scrolls) 

425b (Moses) 

245b (Book) 


434a (History and the Q); 545a (Instruments) 
301a (Torah) 


5b (Abraham); 330a (Chronology and the Q) 
143a (Exhortations); 262a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
189b (Literacy); 425b (Moses); 592b (Orality and Writing in Arabia) 


SURAT AL-A‘LA (87) — SURAT AL-GHASHIYA (88) 


19 1 245b (Book) 
m 545a (Instruments) 
mt 381a (Messenger) 
Iv 296b (Prophets and Prophethood) 
v  301a (Torah) 


SURAT AL-GHASHIYA (88) 
tv 86b (Philosophy and the Q) 
v_123b (Springs and Fountains); 168b (Stra) 


1 m 137a (Last Judgment); 524a (Narratives) 
tv 103a (Pit) 


2-5 tv 86b (Philosophy and the Q) 
2-12 v_ 123b (Springs and Fountains) 
4 m 455b (Hot and Cold) 


5 m 21 1a (Fire); 455b (Hot and Cold) 
Vv 126b (Springs and Fountains); 465a (Water) 


6 1 41b (Agriculture and Vegetation) 
1m 305b (Geography) 


6-7 m 21 1a (Fire); 416b (Hell and Hellfire) 
8-10 um 284a (Garden) 


8-16 1 406a (Consolation) 
tv 86b (Philosophy and the Q) 


9-12 m 358a (Grammar and the Q) 
10 1v_ 14a (Paradise) 
11 m 283b (Garden) 

tv 103a (Pit); 482b (Rhymed Prose) 
12 v_ 123a (Springs and Fountains) 
12-16 1 469a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


13 m 276a (Furniture and Furnishings); 284a (Garden) 
Iv. 18a (Paradise) 

13-14 ur 128b (Language and Style of the Q) 
tv. 481b (Rhymed Prose) 

13-16 v_ 12a (Silk) 

14 1 490b (Cups and Vessels) 
m 276a (Furniture and Furnishings) 


15 m 229a (Foreign Vocabulary); 276a (Furniture and Furnishings) 


15-16 wm 128b 
wv 48lb 


Language and Style of the Q) 


( 
(Rhymed Prose) 


841 


16 


17 


17-2 


21 


22 


23 
25-2 


SURAT AL-GHASHIYA (88) — SURAT AL-FAJR (89) 


m 276a (Furniture and Furnishings) 


rt 98a (Animal Life); 287a (Camel) 
m 259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
Iv 70b (Philosophy and the Q) 


0 1 473b (Creation) 
m 259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 


mt 440b (Muhammad) 
tv. 470a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


mu 348a, 354a (Grammar and the Q) 
mr 40a ( Jihad) 


Iv 432a (Responsibility) 
6 Iv 481b (Rhymed Prose) 


SURAT AL-Fagr (89) 


1-2 
1-4 


322a, 322b (Chronology and the Q); 499a (Day, Times of) 
465a (Humor) 
324a (Material Culture and the Q); 416b (Morning); 535a (Nature as Signs) 
172b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 
168b, 171b (Stra); 420b (Verse) 
1 36a (Afternoon); 444a (Cosmology) 

mr 417a, 419a (Morning); 535a (Nature as Signs) 

Iv. 217a (Prayer) 

v_ 281a (Time) 


1 444a (Cosmology) 


( 
m 256b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
Iv 464b (Rhetoric and the Q) 

v_ 80a (Soothsayer); 282a (Time) 


Iv 478b (Rhymed Prose) 
Iv 468a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


1 445a (Cosmology); 499b (Day, Times of) 
Iv 342b (Ramadan) 


( 
( 

ut 549b (Numbers and Enumeration) 
( 


Vv 282b (Time) 
1 502a, 503a (Day, Times of) 
ut 417b (Morning) 


mt 173b (Lawful and Unlawful) 


rt 21b (Ad) 
m 5959a (Iram) 


v_ 549a (Work) 


SURAT AL-FAJR (89) 842 


6-13 
6-14 
7 


10 


13 
15 
15-16 


16 


17 


17-18 


17-20 


18 
19-20 
20 
21-22 
21-30 
22 


25-26 
27 

27-28 
28-29 


338b (Good and Evil) 
518b (Narratives) 


152a (Archaeology and the Q) 

10b (Egypt); 308a (Geography); 338b (Good and Evil); 438a (History and the Q) 
185a (Syria) 

308a (Geography) 


150b (Archaeology and the Q) 
339a (Good and Evil) 


( 
542a (Insolence and Obstinacy) 
522a (Narratives) 
236b (Tents and Tent Pegs) 


( 
489b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
57b (Ethics and the Q); 354b (Grammar and the Q); 447b (Honor) 
268a (Freedom and Predestination) 


186b (Fate); 354b (Grammar and the Q) 
133b (Suffering); 362b, 363a (Trial) 


75b (Ethics and the Q) 

603a (Orphans) 

455b (Reward and Punishment) 
204b (Teaching) 


75b (Ethics and the Q) 
8a (Pairs and Pairing) 


533b (Nature as Signs); 578b (Opposition to Muhammad) 
196b (Taxation) 


216b (Food and Drink); 450a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 
8a (Pairs and Pairing) 

235a (Love and Affection) 

8a (Pairs and Pairing) 

112a (Apocalypse) 


442b (Cosmology); 463a (Court) 
325b (God and his Attributes) 
220a (Prayer); 349b (Ranks and Orders) 


8a (Pairs and Pairing) 

83a (Soul); 96b (South Asian Literatures and the Q); 138b (Sifism and the Q) 
393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 

230a (Lord) 


843 SURAT AL-BALAD (go) 


SURAT AL-BALAD (90) 


1 322b (Chronology and the Q) 

i 256b (Form and Structure of the Q); 306a (Geography) 
tv 177b, 178a (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 
v_168b (Stra); 183a (Symbolic Imagery) 


l mr 491a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
tv 468b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


( 
1-2 m 443b (Muhammad) 
v_ 107a (Spatial Relations) 
( 


1-3 m 256b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
Iv 464b, 467b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
v_ 80a (Soothsayer) 
1-4 m 252b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
( 


1-11 «1 468a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


2 Iv 468b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
4 1 449b (Cosmology) 
v 371a (Trinity) 
4-6 v_ 468b (Wealth) 
6 1m 307a (Geography) 
7 1 449b (Cosmology) 
8 1 8la (Anatomy) 


8-9 1 82b, 83a (Anatomy) 

8-10 =m 252b, 259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
Iv 2a (Pairs and Pairing) 

11 v__182b (Symbolic Imagery) 


11-12 1 102a (Pit) 
v_ 80a (Soothsayer) 


11-13 tv 469a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


12 Iv 102b (Pit) 
v_ 203a (Teaching) 


12-18 mt 177a (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
Vv 57b (Slaves and Slavery) 


12-20. v_ 183a (Symbolic Imagery) 

13 1 289a (Captives) 

13-17. 1  454b (Reward and Punishment) 
13-18 tv  208b (Poverty and the Poor) 
13-20 v_ 196b (Taxation) 


SURAT AL-BALAD (90) — SURAT AL-SHAMS (gI) 


14 


14-15 
14-16 
15 
15-16 
16 
LF 
17-19 
18 


19-20 


20 


II 


500b (Day, Times of) 
177b (Famine) 


603a (Orphans) 

450a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 
174b (Family) 

204b (Teaching) 

63a (Joy and Misery) 

378a (Mercy) 

2a (Pairs and Pairing) 

177b (Left Hand and Right Hand) 


177a (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
455b (Reward and Punishment) 


415a (Hell and Hellfire) 


SURAT AL-SHAMS (91) 


1 322b (Chronology and the Q) 
mt 535a (Nature as Signs) 
v_ 168b (Stra); 420b (Verse) 


1 


I 


III 


II 


IV 


II 


IV 


36a (Afternoon); 444a (Cosmology); 504a (Day, Times of) 
416b, 419a (Morning) 

108b (Planets and Stars); 217a, 219a (Prayer) 

163a (Sun); 281b (Time) 


( 
535a ( 
469b (Rhetoric and the @) 
282a (Time) 


Nature as Signs) 


5a (Pairs and Pairing) 


256b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
464b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
80a (Soothsayer) 


468a (Rhetoric and the Q) 

501b (Day, Times of) 

478a (Creation) 

472a (Creation) 

84a (Soul) 

98a (Evil Deeds); 187a (Fate); 336b (Good and Evil); 339b (Good Deeds) 


336b (Good and Evil) 
294b (Prophets and Prophethood) 


844 


845 SURAT AL-SHAMS (91) — SURAT AL-LAYL (92) 


9 m 162a (Failure) 
Iv 490b (Ritual and the Q); 505b (Ritual Purity) 


9-10  .w_ 8a (Pairs and Pairing) 


10 m 162a (Failure) 
Iv. 490b (Ritual and the Q) 
( 


11-14 1 287a (Camel) 


11-15 om 259b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
ut 393a (Miracles) 


Iv. 521a (Salih) 
v_ 171b (Sara) 
12 v_ 251b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 
13 Iv 237b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 521b (Salih) 


13-14 m1 219a (Literature and the Q) 


14 mr 489b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
tv. 521b (Salih) 
v 253a (Thamid) 


SURAT AL-Layt (92) 


1 322a, 322b (Chronology and the Q); 499a (Day, Times of) 
tv. 172b, 177b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 
v_ 168b (Sara) 


1 1 36a (Afternoon); 501b, 502a (Day, Times of) 
Iv 217a (Prayer) 
v 393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


1-2 Iv 5a (Pairs and Pairing) 
v_ 282a (Time) 


1-3 1m 256b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
Iv 464b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
v_ 80a (Soothsayer) 


1-13 m 263a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
1-21 1 468a (Rhetoric and the Q) 

3 v  524a (Women and the Q) 

4 Iv 432a (Responsibility) 

5-6 Iv. 454b (Reward and Punishment) 

5-7 m 7a (Economics) 


5-10 1 186a (Astray) 


SURAT AL-LAYL (92) — SURAT AL-DUHA (93) 


5-11 


12-13 


14-21 
15-17 
18 


18-19 
18-21 
20 


al 


< 2 2 


19 1a (Avarice) 
lb (Pairs and Pairing) 


455b (Reward and Punishment) 
468b (Wealth) 


179b (Left Hand and Right Hand) 
468a (Wealth) 
425b (Moses) 


( 
414b (Hell and Hellfire) 
461a (Warner) 


263a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
457b (Reward and Punishment) 


( 
505b (Ritual Purity) 
196b (Taxation) 


469a (Wealth) 
159b (Face); 160a (Face of God) 


53a (Eschatology) 
221a (Prayer) 


264a, 264b (Theology and the Q); 487a (Wish and Desire) 


SURAT AL-DUuHA (93) 


1 322b (Chronology and the Q); 499a (Day, Times of) 


846 


mt 197b (Literary Structures of the Q); 300a, 324a (Material Culture and the Q); 416b 
(Morning) 


tv. 172b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 


v_ 36b, 39b (Sira and the Q); 168b, 169b (Sara); 436a (Virtue) 


1-2 


III 


36a (Afternoon); 444a (Cosmology); 502a, 504a (Day, Times of) 


416b, 419a (Morning) 
217a (Prayer) 


28 1b (Time); 393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


( 
256b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
464b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
80a (Soothsayer); 282a (Time) 


244a (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 480b (Rhymed Prose) 


252b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
501b (Day, Times of) 


36b (Stra and the Q); 393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 
178b (Farewell Pilgrimage); 219a (Food and Drink) 


446a, 455b (Muhammad) 
36b (Sira and the Q) 


847 SURAT AL-DUHA (93) — SURAT AL-SHARH (94) 


6-8 t 302b (Children); 405b (Consolation) 


3-5 1 405b (Consolation) 

1m 552b (Intercession) 
4 v_ 552b (World) 
6 mz 446b (Muhammad); 603a (Orphans) 

( 

Iv 238b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies) 
7 mt 446b (Muhammad) 

v25b (Sin, Major and Minor); 374b (Trips and Voyages) 
8 ut 80b (Khadija); 446b (Muhammad) 

Iv 209a (Poverty and the Poor) 
9 m 373b (Guardianship) 


( 
mz 584a (Oppression); 603a (Orphans) 
Iv. 455b (Reward and Punishment) 
( 
( 
( 


9-10 1 450a (Cosmology) 
Iv 479b (Rhymed Prose) 


9-11 1m 362b (Grammar and the Q) 


11 tv 470b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
v 39a (Stra and the Q); 170b (Stra) 


SURAT AL-SHARH (94) 


1 322b (Chronology and the Q) 

i 263a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
mt 324a, 327b (Material Culture and the Q) 
v__168b (Sara) 


1 t 91b (Angel); 179b (Ascension) 
ur 496a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 


1-3 mt 446b (Muhammad) 
1-8 t 405b (Consolation) 
2-3 mz 228a (Load or Burden) 


4 ur 19b (Jesus); 446b (Muhammad) 

5 1 289a (Captives) 

5-6 tv 8a (Pairs and Pairing); 469a (Rhetoric and the Q) 
6 1 289a (Captives) 


7-8 um 143a (Exhortations); 252a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
Iv 470b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


SURAT AL-TIN (95) — SURAT AL-‘ALAQ (96) 


SURAT AL-TIN (95) 


1 322a, 322b (Chronology and the Q) 
mu 256b, 263a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
mt 324a (Material Culture and the Q); 495b (Myths and Legends in the Q) 
1v_ 58a (Persian Literature and the Q) 
v_ _168b (Stra) 


1 I 


1-3 


4-5 I 


217b (Food and Drink); 305b (Geography) 

4b (Jerusalem) 

5a (Pairs and Pairing); 468b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
184b (Syria) 

256b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


464b, 466b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
80a (Soothsayer); 107a (Spatial Relations) 


308b (Geography) 

482b (Rhymed Prose) 
28a, 28b (Sinai) 

468b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


163a (Art and Architecture and the Q) 

339b (Mecca); 491a (Myths and Legends in the Q) 

103a (Pit); 482b (Rhymed Prose); 515b (Sacred Precincts) 
373b (Trips and Voyages) 


213a (Beauty) 

328a (God and his Attributes) 

467a (Rhetoric and the Q) 

393a, 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


450a (Cosmology) 
8a (Pairs and Pairing) 


406a 
454b 


136b 
516a (Decision) 
321a (God and his Attributes) 


64b ( Judgment) 
102b (Sovereignty) 


Consolation) 
Reward and Punishment); 466b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


Py eS ee 


Last Judgment) 


= 


SURAT AL-‘ALAQ (96) 


1 238a (Blood and Blood Clot) 
m 381a (Hadith and the Q) 
m 130b (Language and Style of the Q); 584b (Orality) 
Iv 368a (Recitation of the Q) 
v_ 168b (Stra); 201a (Teaching) 


848 


849 


1-2 


1-3 
1-5 


9-19 


10 
14 
17 
18 


SURAT AL-‘ALAQ (96) 


208b (Basmala); 329a (Chronology and the Q) 
319a, 326b (God and his Attributes) 
443a (Muhammad) 
217b hae 470a (Rhetoric and the Q) 
169b (Sar 
45la ae 
81b (Everyday Life, g In) 
8a (Pairs and Pairing) 
190b (Literacy) 
( 


293b (Cave); 320b, 326a (Chronology and the Q) 

181a (Fasting); 259a (Form and Structure of the Q) 

188b (Literacy); 455b (Muhammad) 

244a (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 470b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
403b (Uncertainty) 


81a (Anatomy); 238a (Blood and Blood Clot); 240a (Bloodshed); 476b (Creation) 
328a (God and his Attributes) 
267a (Theology and the Q) 


392b (Computers and the Q) 

26a (Epigraphy); 545a (Instruments) 

262b (Preserved Tablet) 

201a, 201b (Teaching); 558a (Writing and Writing Materials) 


103a (Knowledge and Learning); 189a (Literacy) 
201a (Teaching) 

449b (Cosmology) 

204b (Teaching) 

446b ( 

241b (Boast) 
91b (Everyday Life, g In) 


Vision and Blindness) 


261a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
574b 


455b (Reward and Punishment) 


(Seeing and Hearing) 
( 
170a (Siira) 
( 
( 


454b (Muhammad) 
33 1b (Quraysh) 


487a (Ritual and the Q); 577a (Servants) 
574b (Seeing and Hearing) 
36b (Stra and the Q) 


348a, 352b (Grammar and the Q); 417b (Hell and Hellfire) 
119a (Spiritual Beings) 


SURAT AL-‘ALAQ (96) — SURAT AL-QADR (97) 850 


19 


1 254a (Bowing and Prostration) 
mu 142b (Exhortations) 
ut 567b (Obedience) 
tv 470b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
v_ 169b (Stra); 393b (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


SURAT AL-Qanpr (97) 


4-5 


178b (Ascension); 322a (Chronology and the Q) 
183a (Fasting) 
328a (Material Culture and the Q) 
342b (Ramadan) 
116a, 117a (Spirit); 168b (Stra); 272a (Theology and the Q) 
nm 181b (Fasting) 
mt 414a (Months); 442a (Muhammad); 537b (Night of Power) 
Iv. 292b, 293a (Prophets and Prophethood); 343b, 344a (Ramadan) 
v_ 284b (Time) 


102a, 102b (Pit) 
v_ 80a (Soothsayer) 


1 326a (Chronology and the Q); 501b (Day, Times of) 
m 268b (Freedom and Predestination); 381b (Hadith and the Q) 
1 178a (Ascension) 
34a (Peace); 343a, 346b (Ramadan) 
v 431b (Vigil) 


v_ 203a (Teaching) 
m 84a (Everyday Life, Q In) 


~ 


mr 222a (Literature and the Q); 410a, 413b (Months) 
v_ 116b (Spirit); 475b (Weights and Measures) 


mu 204b (Festivals and Commemorative Days) 


1 87a, 87b (Angel); 178a (Ascension) 
mu 278b (Gabriel); 443b (Holy Spirit) 
ut 293b (Mary) 
tv. 343a (Ramadan) 
v_ 8la (Soul); 115b, 116a, 116b (Spirit); 266a, 272a (Theology and the Q) 


m 84a (Everyday Life, Q In) 
v_ 240b (Textual Criticism of the Q) 


1 503b (Day, Times of) 
m 417a, 417b (Morning) 
tv 107a (Planets and Stars) 
v_ 282b (Time) 


851 SURAT AL-BAYYINA (98) — SURAT AL-ZALZALA (99) 


SURAT AL-BayyIna (98) 


1 223b (Belief and Unbelief); 322a (Chronology and the Q) 
mt 324a (Material Culture and the Q) 
Iv 86b (Philosophy and the Q) 
1 1 222b (Belief and Unbelief) 
Iv 36b (People of the Book); 120b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 286a (Proof); 
409b (Religious Pluralism and the Q) 


1-2 Iv. 569b (Scrolls) 
1-4 tv. 570a (Scrolls) 
2 1 343b (Cleanliness and Ablution) 


m 545a (Instruments) 
mr 190a (Literacy) 
tv 505b (Ritual Purity); 570a (Scrolls) 


( 
2-3 mz 189b (Literacy); 441a (Muhammad) 


3 mr 508a, 509a (Names of the Q) 
4 1 222b (Belief and Unbelief) 

Iv. 120b (Polemic and Polemical Language); 286a (Proof) 
5 1 66b (Almsgiving) 


m 366a (Grammar and the Q); 402b (Hanif) 

Iv. 416a (Religious Pluralism and the Q); 482b (Rhymed Prose) 
6 1 222b (Belief and Unbelief) 

u54b (Eternity); 210a (Fire) 

v  340a (Transitoriness) 


6-7 1 224a (Belief and Unbelief); 478b (Creation) 


7 tv 431b (Responsibility) 
7-8 1 406a (Consolation) 
8 mu 54b (Eternity); 196b (Fear) 


v  340a (Transitoriness); 464b (Water) 


SURAT AL-ZALZALA (99) 


1 322a, 322b (Chronology and the Q) 
m  178a (Famine) 
Iv. 86b (Philosophy and the Q) 
v_ 80a (Soothsayer); 117a (Spirit); 168b (Stra); 183b (Symbolic Imagery); 274a (Theology 
and the Q); 420b (Verse) 
1-2 Vv _283b (Time) 
1-3 m 257b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


1-5 m 252b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


SURAT AL-ZALZALA (99) — SURAT AL-‘ADIYAT (100) 


1-8 I 
Il 

IV 

2 I 
Il 

4 Il 
I 

4-5 IV 
4-7 Vv 
5 IV 
6 Il 
6-8 Ul 
7 Il 
Il 

7-8 I 
I 

Il 

IV 

Vv 

8 Il 


522b (Destiny) 

531b ( 

435a (Resurrection) 

114b (Apocalypse) 
228a (Load or Burden) 


Nature as Signs) 


( 
258a (Form and Structure of the Q); 435b (History and the Q) 
518a (Narratives) 


293b (Prophets and Prophethood) 

274a (Theology and the Q) 

217a (Prayer); 439b (Revelation and Inspiration) 
258a (Form and Structure of the Q) 

379a (Mercy) 


77a (Ethics and the Q); 545b (Instruments) 
409a (Money) 


99b (Animal Life) 
330b (God and his Attributes) 
334b (Measurement) 
458a (Reward and Punishment) 
473b (Weights and Measures) 
( 


545b (Instruments) 
409a (Money) 


Strat aL-‘Apryat (100) 


1 322a, 322b (Chronology and the Q) 

1m 263a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
tv 86b (Philosophy and the Q); 465b (Rhetoric and the Q); 478b (Rhymed Prose) 
v_ 168b (Stra); 420b (Verse) 


1 IV 
1-3 IV 
1-4 Vv 
1-5 II 
Vv 
1-11 IV 
3 I 
I 
Il 
IV 
Vv 


465a (Rhetoric and the Q) 
479b (Rhymed Prose) 
282a (Time) 


256a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
464b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
80a (Soothsayer) 


480b (Rhymed Prose) 


504a (Day, Times of) 

144a (Expeditions and Battles) 
417a (Morning) 

465a (Rhetoric and the Q) 

28 1a (Time) 


852 


8 SURAT AL-‘ADIYAT (100) — SURAT AL-QARI‘A (I0I 
53 Q 


4-5 Iv 8a (Pairs and Pairing) 
5 Iv 465a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


6 1 449b (Cosmology) 
Iv 483a (Rhymed Prose) 


6-11 mu 372a (Gratitude and Ingratitude) 
tv 464b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


8 Iv 288b (Property) 


( 
( 
( 
9 1 263b (Burial); 449b (Cosmology) 
mt 138b (Last Judgment) 
Iv 465b (Rhetoric and the Q) 
( 
( 


9-10 «Ww 479b (Rhymed Prose) 
9-11 m 258a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
10 Iv. 465b (Rhetoric and the Q) 


SURAT AL-Qarra (101) 


1 322b (Chronology and the Q) 
mu 178b (Famine); 263a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
Iv. 86b (Philosophy and the Q); 100a, 103a (Pit); 178a (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the 
Q); 246b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies) 
v_ 168b (Stra); 183b (Symbolic Imagery) 
l mm 137a (Last Judgment); 197a, 203a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
1-2 1m 365b (Grammar and the Q) 
1-3 v_ 80a (Soothsayer); 425b (Verse) 
1 113a (Apocalypse) 

tv 102a, 102b (Pit); 469a (Rhetoric and the Q) 

1-5 tv 100a (Pit) 


1-11 v_ 183b (Symbolic Imagery) 


2 m 137a (Last Judgment) 
2-3 ur 203a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
3 m 137a (Last Judgment) 
v_ 203a (Teaching) 
4 t 100a (Animal Life) 


ur 209a (Literature and the Q) 
v_ 15b (Simile); 283b (Time); 425b (Verse) 


4-5 1 178b (Ascension) 
1v_ 8a (Pairs and Pairing); 86b (Philosophy and the Q) 


4-11] 1 522b (Destiny) 


SURAT AL-QARI‘A (101) — SURAT AL-TAKATHUR (102) 


6-9 


6-11 


9-11 
11 


346b (Clothing) 
138b (Last Judgment); 209a (Literature and the Q) 


119a (Spiritual Beings) 


545b (Instruments) 
178a (Left Hand and Right Hand); 334b (Measurement) 
( 


258a 
70a (Justice and Injustice); 275b (Markets) 
100a (Pit); 454b (Reward and Punishment) 


140b (Last Judgment) 

2b, 8b (Pairs and Pairing); 101b (Pit) 

313b (Trade and Commerce) 

48b (Eschatology) 

100a (Pit) 

251b (Textual Criticism of the Q); 425b (Verse) 


178a (Left Hand and Right Hand); 334b (Measurement) 
454b (Reward and Punishment) 


Form and Structure of the Q) 


258a (Form and Structure of the Q) 
100b (Pit) 


( 
414b (Hell and Hellfire) 
101a, 101b (Pit) 
252a 


102a 


414b 
103a 


— 


Textual Criticism of the Q) 
Pit); 469a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


Hell and Hellfire); 455b (Hot and Cold) 
Pit) 


bee gee eek 


SURAT AL-TAKATHUR (102) 


I 


241b (Boast); 322a, 322b (Chronology and the Q) 


1vV_ 86b (Philosophy and the Q) 


Vv 


1-3 


HUE 


III 


168b (Sara) 


241b (Boast) 

448a (Visiting) 

8a (Pairs and Pairing) 
404a (Uncertainty) 
241b (Boast) 


404a (Uncertainty) 
416a (Hell and Hellfire) 


241b (Boast) 
62b (Joy and Misery) 


854 


855 SURAT AL-‘ASR (103) — SURAT AL-HUMAZA (104) 


SURAT AL-‘Asr (103) 


1 197b (Baha'is); 322b (Chronology and the Q); 499a (Day, Times of) 
1 268a (Freedom and Predestination) 
mt 194a (Literary Structures of the Q) 
Iv. 246b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies) 


l 1 36a, 36b (Afternoon); 444a (Cosmology); 504a (Day, Times of) 
tv 219a (Prayer) 
v_ 80a (Soothsayer); 281b, 282a (Time) 


2 mu 161b (Failure); 173b (Fall of Man) 
2-3. 1 457a (Reward and Punishment) 


SURAT AL-Humaza (104) 


1 322b (Chronology and the Q) 
m 418a (Hell and Hellfire) 
v_ 80a (Soothsayer) 


1 mu 261b (Form and Structure of the Q); 344a (Gossip) 
1v 496a (Ritual and the Q) 


1-2. m 259b, 261b (Form and Structure of the Q); 35la (Grammar and the Q) 
tv 470a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


1-3. ut 578b (Opposition to Muhammad) 

2 Iv. 455b (Reward and Punishment) 

3 v  340a (Transitoriness) 

3-4 1 117a (Polemic and Polemical Language) 
( 


4 m 210b (Fire); 414b (Hell and Hellfire) 
mt 203a (Literary Structures of the Q) 


( 
4-5. 1 526a (Devil) 
tv 102a, 102b, 103b (Pit) 

v_ 80a (Soothsayer) 


4-6 1v_ 102b (Pit); 469a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


( 
5 mm 210b (Fire) 
ut 203b (Literary Structures of the Q) 
v_ 203a (Teaching) 


5-6 wm 210b (Fire) 
5-9 wm 21la (Fire); 414b (Hell and Hellfire) 
8-9 mm 210b (Fire) 


SURAT AL-FIL (105) — SURAT QURAYSH (106) 856 


SURAT AL-FIn (105) 


1 4a, 4b (Abraha); 93b, 98b (Animal Life); 322b (Chronology and the Q) 
m 129b (Exegesis of the Q: Early Modern and Contemporary); 259b (Form and Structure 
of the Q); 490b (laf) 
mi 58b (Journey); 518a, 518b (Narratives); 534a (Nature as Signs) 
Iv 44b, 45b, 46a (People of the Elephant); 177b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 
v_ 168b, 171b (Sara); 374a (Trips and Voyages) 


1 I 


307b (Geography) 
524a (Narratives) 


Iv. 257b (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q) 
1-2 mt 128b (Language and Style of the Q) 
1-5 u = 146a, 148a (Expeditions and Battles); 212b (Fire) 
v4 m 162a (Failure) 
tv 103a (Pit); 482b (Rhymed Prose) 
3 1 101a (Animal Life) 
mu 348a (Grammar and the Q) 
3-4 1 98b (Animal Life); 340a (Clay) 
4 tm 41 1a (Heaven and Sky) 
ut 383b (Metals and Minerals) 
v_ 129a, 130a (Stone); 258a (Theology and the g) 
5 v_ 16a, 18b (Simile) 
SURAT QuraysH (106) 


1 290a (Caravan); 322b (Chronology and the Q) 
mi 338a, 338b, 339b (Mecca) 
tv. 45b (People of the Elephant); 495b (Ritual and the Q); 572a (Seasons) 
v_ 168b (Stra); 373b (Trips and Voyages) 


i I 
I 
IV 
1-2 wu 
IV 
1-5 IV 
2 I 
I 
IV 
3 I 


444a (Cosmology) 

338a (Mecca) 

259a (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q); 329a (Quraysh) 
307b (Geography); 489b (laf) 

8a (Pairs and Pairing) 

34b (Peace) 

290a (Caravan) 

58b ( Journey) 

572a (Seasons) 


329a (Chronology and the Q) 
319a (God and his Attributes) 
77b, 79a (Ka‘ba) 


857 


IV 


IV 


SURAT QURAYSH (106) — SURAT AL-KAWTHAR (108) 


46a (People of the Elephant); 52b (People of the House); 288a (Property); 470a 
(Rhetoric and the Q) 


218b (Belief and Unbelief) 
143a (Exhortations); 490a (laf) 
46a (People of the Elephant); 515b (Sacred Precincts) 


SURAT AL-Ma‘tn (107) 


1 322a (Chronology and the Q) 
v_ 168b (Stra); 436a (Virtue) 


IV 
1-7 
2 mW 
IV 

2-39 
2-7 Vv 
) rt 
Vv 

4 itt 
IV 

4-5 Iv 
Vv 

4-7 I 
u 

IV 

5-7 


136b (Last Judgment) 
470a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


450a (Hospitality and Courtesy) 


603a (Orphans) 
455b (Reward and Punishment) 


( 
261b (Form and Structure of the Q) 
172a (Siira) 
216b (Food and Drink) 
196b (Taxation) 


261b 
218a 


224b 
170a 


327b (Chronology and the Q) 
68b (Ethics and the Q) 
470a (Rhetoric and the Q) 


(Form and Structure of the Q) 
(Prayer) 


(Prayer) 
( 


Sara) 


261b (Form and Structure of the Q) 


SURAT AL-KAWTHAR (108) 


1 197b (Baha’s); 209b (Basmala); 322b (Chronology and the Q) 
m 130b (Language and Style of the Q); 194a (Literary Structures of the Q); 339b (Mecca) 
Iv 23b (Parody of the Q); 32a (Patriarchy); 61a (Persian Literature and the Q); 178a (Popu- 
lar and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 601b (Shr‘ism and the Q) 
v_ 36b (Sira and the Q); 168b (Stra) 


88b (Angel) 

283b (Garden); 395a (Hadith and the Q) 

141a (Last Judgment); 446b (Muhammad) 

23b (Parody of the Q) 

36b (Sira and the Q); 125a (Springs and Fountains) 


SURAT AL-KAWTHAR (108) — SURAT AL-MASAD (III) 858 


2 I 
itt 

I 

IV 

Vv 

3 I 


327b (Chronology and the Q) 

143a (Exhortations) 

339a (Mecca) 

216b, 218a (Prayer); 487a (Ritual and the Q) 
170b (Stira) 

115a (Apologetics) 

362b (Grammar and the Q) 

32a (Jews and Judaism) 


SURAT AL-KAFIRUN (109) 


1 373b, 375b, 381b (Community and Society in the Q) 
1v_ 8b (Pairs and Pairing) 


v_ 290b (Tolerance and Coercion) 


1-4 IW 
4 IV 
6 I 
rr 

I 

IV 

Vv 


238b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies) 
578b (Servants) 


224a (Belief and Unbelief); 373b (Community and Society in the Q) 

151a (Expeditions and Battles) 

39a ( Jihad); 228b (Load or Burden) 

238b (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 400b, 415a, 415b (Religious Plural- 
ism and the Q); 478b (Rhymed Prose) 

291a, 291b, 293a, 294a (Tolerance and Coercion); 573b (Zealotry) 


SURAT AL-Nasr (110) 


m 180a (Farewell Pilgrimage); 385a (Hadith and the q) 
m 194a (Literary Structures of the Q); 457a (Muhammad); 579a (Opposition to Muhammad) 


1 I 
IV 
1-3 IV 
2 I 
I 
3 rr 
WI 
IV 


399a, 400a (Conquest) 
176a (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q) 


332b (Quraysh) 
436a (Conversion) 
457a (Muhammad) 


245a (Forgiveness) 
378b (Mercy) 
426b (Repentance and Penance) 


Strat AL-Masap (111) 


1m 176b (Family of the Prophet); 263a (Form and Structure of the Q); 418a (Hell and Hell- 


fire) 


tv 309a (Provocation); 330a (Quraysh); 478a (Rhymed Prose) 
v 80a (Soothsayer); 168b (Stra) 


SURAT AL-MASAD (III) — SURAT AL-IKHLAS (112) 


20a (Abi Lahab); 491b (Curse) 

261b (Form and Structure of the Q); 401b (Hand); 439a (History and the Q) 

217b (Literature and the Q) 

216b (Prayer); 259a (Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Q); 470a (Rhetoric and the Q); 
478a (Rhymed Prose) 

172a (Siira) 

467b (Wealth) 

577a (Opposition to Muhammad) 

217b (Literature and the Q) 


439a (History and the Q) 
241b (Textual Criticism of the Q); 393a (Turkish Literature and the Q) 


( 
494b (Date Palm) 
546b (Instruments) 


SURAT AL-IKHLAs (112) 


I 


Il 


IV 


115a (Apologetics); 170b (Art and Architecture and the Q); 264b, 265a (Burial); 285b 
(Calligraphy); 322a (Chronology and the Q) 

29a, 34b, 36a, 37b, 39a (Epigraphy); 87b, 96a (Everyday Life, g In); 393b (Hadith and 
the Q); 461b (House, Domestic and Divine) 

31b (Jews and Judaism); 99a (Kinship); 197a (Literary Structures of the Q); 299a, 300b, 
322b (Material Culture and the Q); 467a (Mu tazila) 

33b (Patriarchy); 78b (Philosophy and the Q); 159a (Polytheism and Atheism); 174b (Pop- 
ular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 369b (Recitation of the Q); 387a (Reciters of the Q); 
493b (Ritual and the Q) 

15la (Stfism and the Q); 334b (Traditional Disciplines of Q Studies); 503b (Witnessing 
and Testifying) 


II 


Vv 


II 


361la (Grammar and the Q); 465a (Humor) 

141a (Sufism and the Q); 500a (Witnessing and Testifying) 
359b (Grammar and the Q) 

299b (Material Culture and the Q) 

264a (Theology and the Q) 


38b (Epigraphy); 329b (God and his Attributes) 
556b, 559a (Numismatics) 
79a (Philosophy and the Q) 


54a (Eternity); 321b (God and his Attributes) 
238a (Pre-1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 482b (Rhymed Prose) 


54a (Eternity); 217a (Food and Drink) 
369a (Trinity) 


480a (Rhymed Prose) 


SURAT AL-FALAQ (113) — SURAT AL-NAS (114) 860 


SURAT AL-FALAQ (113) 


I 
II 
III 


IV 


264a (Burial); 322a (Chronology and the Q); 499a (Day, Times of) 

87b, 92b (Everyday Life, g In); 189a (Fatiha); 393b (Hadith and the Q) 

247b, 248a, 248b (Magic); 416b (Morning); 535a (Nature as Signs) 

165a, 173b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 233b (Prayer Formulas); 244a (Pre- 
1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 369b (Recitation of the Q); 478a (Rhymed Prose); 
493b, 495a, 495b (Ritual and the Q) 

80a (Soothsayer) 


1 502a, 503b (Day, Times of) 
m 417a, 418a (Morning) 
tv 184a (Possession and Possessions) 
v_ 28la, 282b (Time) 


tv 308a (Protection) 

Iv 221b (Prayer) 

ur 535a (Nature as Signs) 

Iv 486b, 488a (Ritual and the Q) 
m 25a (Envy); 154b (Eyes) 


Surat AL-Nas (114) 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


264a (Burial); 322a (Chronology and the Q) 

87b, 92b (Everyday Life, Q In); 189a (Fatiha); 393b (Hadith and the Q) 

247b, 248a, 248b (Magic); 300a (Material Culture and the Q) 

165a, 173b (Popular and Talismanic Uses of the Q); 233b (Prayer Formulas); 244a (Pre- 
1800 Preoccupations of Q Studies); 369b (Recitation of the Q); 493b, 495a (Ritual and 
the Q) 

80a (Soothsayer) 


1 329a ( 
Iv 184a (Possession and Possessions) 
v_ 172a (Stra) 


Chronology and the Q) 


( 

Iv 308a (Protection) 
Iv. 216b (Prayer); 481a (Rhymed Prose) 
mz 91b (Kings and Rulers) 

1 329a (Chronology and the Q) 

1 526a (Devil) 

v  479a (Whisper) 
tv. 480a (Rhymed Prose) 


ui 46b (Jinn) 
1v_ 7b (Pairs and Pairing) 


